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A 

BELJA  rupestris.fioicering-shoot  of,,  201 
Abelias,  201 

Abies  Albcrtiana^  coning-brayich  of^  25 
pectiuata,  737 
Abronia  umbellata,  418 
Abutilon  Alphonse  Karr,  713 
BouledeNiege,368,476,  G87;  forforcing, 
575 

leaves  changing  colour,  418 
megapotamicum  variegatum  for  hang- 
ing-baskets, 232 
treatment  of  an,  106 
Abutilons,  184,  369 
failing,  62 

propagating  in  autumn,  301 
seedling,  treatment  of,  22 
straggling,  107,  120 
Acacia,  graceful,  a,  179 
lophantha  in  a window,  162 
Kicea/ia,  or  jvniperina,  spray  of  179 
seeds,  treatment  of,  506 
treatment  of  an,  477 
xceeping,  a spray  of  179 
Acacias  and  Chorozemas,  106,  730 
from  seeds,  324,  345 
Acalypha,  treatment  of  an,  356,  370 
Acanthus,  369 
Intifolius^  247 
mollis,  533 

Acer  Negundo  variegatum,  328 
Achillea  Ptarmica  fl.-pl.,  342,  368 
Achimenes,  44,  192,  242,  318,  739 
and  their  culture,  603 
as  basket-plants,  682 
easy  culture  of,  603 
flowers  of,  603 
for  summer  flowering,  265 
in  baskets,  blending  the  colours  of,  682 
in  hanging-baskets,  603 
late-flowering,  319 
main  batch  ot  682 
setting  out  regularly  in  pans,  603 
weak  liquid-manure  for,  603 
Aconites,  winter,  in  pots,  717 
Acropera  Loddigesi,  419 
Adam's  Needle  infoicer,  61 
Adiantum  calcareum.  627 
farleyense,  327;  best  grower  of,  827; 

soil  for,  327 
Ferns,  green-fly  on,  6 
filiforme,  627 
formosum,  375 
Parishi,  627 
peruvianum,  330 
thalictroides,  627 
Adiantums,  189 
beautiful,  144 
choice,  627 
for  a cool-house.  644 
large-growing,  479 
soil  for.  226 

Advice  about  a garden,  67t 
about  manures,  691 
a word  of.  99 

Aerides  and  Vandas,  wintering,  596 
crispum  and  its  allies,  160 
heat  and  moisture  for,  160 
.ffischynanthus,  272 
African  terrestrial  Orchids,  135 
Agapanthus,  126 
umbellatus,  288,  328,  542 
Agapanthuses,  dividing,  62 
Agathaa  coelestis,  114,  416 
Agave  amencana  variegata,,  518 
Agaves,  culture  of,  346 
Ageratum  mexicanum,  from  seed,  648 
Aglaomurpha  Meyeniana,  373 
Ailantus  glandulosa,  181,  ZQ9  \ flowering- 
shoot  of  the,  181 
Air-roots  on  vines.  419 
Alder,  common,  the,  655 
Heart-leaved  or  Naples,  339 
Allamanda  Hendersoni,  flowers  of,  475 
AJlamandas,  best  kinds  of,  476 
culture  of,  475 
form  of  training  for,  476 
planted  out,  475 
treatment  of,  96 

well-fumished  specimens  of,  475 
All  foliage,  but  no  flowers,  570,  588 
Allium  neapolitanum,  109,  118,  402 
Alliums,  the,  405 
All  Saints’  Day  Flower,  516 
Allspice,  Carolina,  the,  577 
Western  or  Californian,  577,  ^8 
Alnus  cordifolia,  339 
Alocasias,  72 

Aloe  and  Acer,  disease  of,  484 
variegated  Americmi,  519 
Aloes,  American,  330 
variegated  in  pots.  518 
Aloysia  citriodora,  propagating,  162 
Alpine  and  border  Auriculas,  115 
bed,  making  an,  21 

plant,  a beautiful,  477 ; what  is  an’  48 
Poppy, 187 

Alpines  on  shady  spots  of  walls,  693 
Alsophila  australis,  307 
capensis,  307 
fxcelsa,  307 
Moorei,  307 
Rebeccae,  307 

Alsophilas,  307 ; grown  in  pots,  307 


Alstroemeria  aurantiaca,  15,  37 
Alstroemerias.  renovating,  314 
Alyssum  saxatile  foliis  variegatis,  75 
Amaranth  Feathers,  91 
Amaranthus,  Globe,  114 
melancholicus  ruber  from  seed,  648 
Amarantus  caadatus  gibhosas,  75 
Amaryllis  aulica,  treatment  of;  430 
deciduous  sorts,  164 
evergreen  kinds,  164 
treatment  of,  429 

Amateur  Orchid-growers,  a caution  to, 
516 

Orchid-growing,  643,  669 
Amateurs  garden,  an,  329,  352  ; Roses 
in  a,  329 

greenhouse,  an,  186,  542 ; plants  for 
an,  414 
hints  for,  196 
Orchids,  586 

American  blight,  546,  556,  570,  606 ; on 
Apple-trees,  174 

Amorphophalus  campanulatus,  726 
Ampelopsis,  treatment  of  an.  560 
Anagallis  and  Portulacas  fur  a bed,  736 
Anapeltis  stigmatica,  471 
Anemone  coronaria,  584 
coronaria  fl.-pl.,  437  : planting,  421 
fulgens,  234,  250,  465,  535  ; bed  of,  535 
narcissiflora,  291 
Pink  Jaj)a)i,  423 
Poppy,  the,  437 
seed,  sowing,  392 
sylvestris,  143 

White  Autumn,  Honorine  .Tohert,  368 
^yhite  Jajianese,  Honorine  Jobert,  303 
wild  red,  109,  115 
Anemones,  322 
culture  of,  579 
double,  33 
failing,  75 
Japanese,  303 
planting,  421 
scarlet,  culture  of,  465 
seedling,  180 
transplantiiig,  436,  450 
wild  red,  the,  and  Dane’s  blood,  187 
Angelica,  uses  of,  123 
Angels’  Tears,  679 
Angreecum  Scottianum,  336 
Annual  Chrysanthemums,  244 
Coreopsis,  best,  the.  733 
hardy,  pretty,  a,  109 
pretty,  a,  684 

Annuals,  beautiful,  179,  501 
biennials,  and  perennials,  123 
for  spring  flowering,  596 
for  summer  nedding,  90 
for  wires,  92 
half-hardy,  good,  385 
hardy  and  half-hardy,  Ac.,  703,  722 
Hollyhocks  treated  as,  679 
potting  and  planting,  189 
selection  of,  659 
showy,  463,  468 
thinning  out,  194 
treatment  of,  207 
useful,  75 

Anomatheca  cruenta,  39 
Ansellia  africana,  330,  360 
Anthericum  variegatum,  524 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  380,  659 
Antirrhinums,  393 

Ants  and  Rose-maggots,  destroying,  240 
and  Strawberries,  299 
a plague  of,  363 
destroying,  79,  214,  692 
in  a conservatory,  180 
in  a Cucumber-bed,  destroying,  93 
infesting  Camellias.  4,  22 
in  frames,  how  to  get  rid  of,  148 
Aphelandra  aurantiaca  Roezli,  350 ; large 
specimens  of,  350 
Aphelandras,  350 

Aphis  on  Peach  and  Nectarine-trees, 
destroying,  96 
woolly  on  Auriculas,  383 
Apiary,  aspect  for,  202,  498 
A place  where  “ nothing  would  grow,”  94 
Aponogeton  distachyon,  174 
Apparatus,  heating  and  building  a green- 
house, cost  of,  669 
hot  water,  a,  25,  43,  62,  107 
ventilating,  248,  264 
Apple  Alfriston,  401 
and  Peach-trees,  seedling,  528 
and  Pear-trees,  681 
Annie  Elizabeth.  401 
Bedfordshire  Foundling,  401 
Belle  Dubois,  or  Gloria  Mundi,  401 
Blenheim  Orange,  401,  619 
Cockle  Pippin,  359 
Court  Pendu  Plat,  619 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  295,  359,  619 
Deux  Ans,  401 
Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  325 
Echlinville  Seedling,  359,  401 
French  Crab,  133 ; Iron  Apple  or 
Easter  Pippin,  158 
Frogmore  Proliflc,  295,  310,  359,  401 
Golden  Knob,  619 
Golden  Pippin,  295 
graft,  caterpillars  on  an,  471 
Hawthornden,  New,  401 
Irish  Peach,  325 
jelly  not  setting.  586 
Kerry  Pippin,  325,  359 
Keswick  Codlin,  295.  325 


Apple,  King  of  the  Pippins,  359 
Latly  Henuiker,  295,  359,  401 
Lord  Grosvemr,  or  Jolly  Beggar,  fruiting- 
branch  of,  325 

Lord  Suffield,  295,  325,  359,  556,  569.  601, 
640 ; fruit  of  723 
name  of  an,  569 
New  Hawthornden,  295,  359 
Queen  Caroline,  295,  359 
Red  Astrachan,  325 
Red  Quarrenden.  325 
Ribston  Pippin,  the,  638 
Small's  Admirable.  295,  359,  419 
sprigs,  diseased,  162 
Stone’s,  or  Loddington,  359,  401 
Stunner  Pippin,  619 
Summer  Golden  Pippin,  359 
Warner's  King,  491 

Wellington,  or  Dumelow's  Seedling,  fruH- 
ing-branch  of  737 
Worcester  Pearmain,  359 
Apple-tree  boughs,  cankered,  375 ; dying, 
401 

Mistletoe  on  an,  665 
not  fruiting,  710 
old,  an,  500.  522 

Apple-trees,  American  blight  on,  174 
barker!,  253 
bush,  pruning,  51 
cankered,  522,  546,  652,  666 
espalier,  7 
grafting,  651,  652 
insects  on.  216 

old,  partial  heading-back  of,  651 ; wash 
for,  620 

rabbits  gna%ring,  666,  681 
sheep  barking,  (>20,  639 
unhealthy,  208 

Apples  and  Pears  for  a wall.  426 ; for 
market.  480,  489,  522 : for  standards, 
best,  the,  689,  710;  from  pips,  681, 
689 ; gathering,  401 

Cockle  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  and 
Court  Pendu  Plat,  295 
dessert,  522 

early  eating,  556,  570 ; some  gooil,  325 

for  Christmas,  619 

for  small  gardens.  295,  359 

for  small  orchards.  723 

from  cuttings,  striking,  60 

good  kinds  of,  480 

grub  attacking,  268 

Juneatings,  red  and  white,  the,  326 

keeping,  556 

large,  401 

late,  737 

new,  489 

open  air  v.  under  glass,  546 
Pears,  and  Plums,  522 
Pears,  Plums,  Ac.,  pruning,  651 
Apricot, -bark,  377 
suckers,  484 

Apricot-tree,  prunmg  and  treatment  of  an,  51 
Apricots,  pruning,  681,  710 
Aquarium,  plants  for  an,  406 
Aquatic  Ferns,  .596 
Aqvilegia  cosrulea  fl.-pl.,  251 
Arabis  and  Alyssum,  322 
blepharophylla,  636 
Aralla  eculis,  Ac.,  369 

Sieboldi,  247,  576 ; and  A.  Sieboldi 
variegata  for  rooms,  426  ; as  a house- 
plant,  685,  695 
planting  out,  161 
Aralias  shedding  their  leaves,  76 
Araucaria  excelsa,  5,  606,  641 
imbricata,  339  : losing  its  branches,  216 
unhealthy,  473 

Arbor-vitee,  golden,  in  a basket-pot.  146 
Arbour,  Hop-covered,  a,  319 
Arbutus,  planting  an,  315 
Arch,  Rose,  Clematis  for  an,  478 
Arches,  garden-making,  102 
Rose,  137,  172;  making,  137 
Archway,  rustic,  a,  covered  with  Clematis, 
Ac.,  309 
Arctium,  369 

Ardisias,  treatment  of,  659 
Areca,  221 
aurea,  221 
lutescens,  221,  459 
sapida,  107 

Aristolochia  elegans,  24 

Sipho,  343  ; not  flowering,  355 
Artichoke,  Chinese,  the,  678 

Globe,  Large  Green  Paris  or  De  Laon,  51 
Jerusalem,  flowering  of  the,  547,  557 ; 
the,  678 

Artichokes,  537 

Globe.  51 ; good  strong  suckers  of,  51 ; 
hardiness  of,  51 ; manure-water  for. 
51  ; uses  of,  51 

Jerusalem,  497  ; and  Potatoes,  557,  577 
Arum  Dracunculus,  314,  330 
Lily  for  forcing,  575 ; not  flowering, 
736;  planted  out,  477;  treatment  of, 
50,  62 

Lilies,  288,  506,  518,  550,  729 : after 
flowering,  76,  89;  for  show,  264  ; how 
to  grow,  89 ; in  the  Island  of  Scilly, 
how  they  are  grown,  8 ; in  the  open 
air  all  the  year  round,  656 ; large 
flowers  of.  36  ; liquid  stimulants  for, 
388  ; planted  out,  183  ; turning  brown, 
74,  88 

Arundo  conspicua,  599 
Ashes,  wood,  for  potting.  146 
Ash,  Mountain,  berries  of,  426 


Ash  tennis-court,  laying  down  an,  15 
Asparagus,  125,  224,  277,  369 
and  Seakale-beds,  making,  306,  322 
bed,  making  an,  278,  336;  neglected,  a, 
234,  243 ; salting  an,  577 
beds,  734  ; making,  534  ; salt  for,  197 
greenhouse,  treatment  of,  694 
moving,  253 
planting,  142 
plumosus,  164 
roots,  removing,  268 
tenuissimus,  588 

Aspect  for  growing  Rhubarb,  best,  the, 
696,  708 

Aspen  in  autumn,  the,  473 
Asphalte  for  walks,  240 
Aspidistra-leaves  turning  brown,  543 
lurida,  30 ; flowering,  168 ; variegata, 
360 

Aspidistras  for  rooms,  425 
in  the  window,  628 
propagating,  669 
Aspidium  latifolium,  524 
Asplenium  bulbiferum.  375 
Filix-fcemina,  213;  acrocladon,  213; 
Clarissima,  213  ; corymbiferum,  213  ; 
cristatum  nanum,  213;  Elworthi,  213; 
Frisellifle,  213  ; glomeratum,  213 ; 
kalothrix,  213;  multifldum,  213 ; Ver- 
noniae,  213;  Vernuni®  cristatum,  213 ; 
Victori®,  213 
fontanum,  705 

germanicum  (alternifolium),  795 
Trichomanes,  159 
Aspleniums,  307 
hardy,  705 

most  useful,  the,  307 
young  plants  of,  307 

Aster,  Alpine,  or  Blue  Mountain  Daisy, 
148 

alpinus,  148 

and  Zinnia-seeds,  sowing,  91 
China,  White  Victoria,  368 
Stoke’s,  352 
Asters,  427,  537 
and  Zinnias  for  exhibition,  61 
from  seed,  648 
Victoria  and  Quilled,  90 
Astilbe  (Spir®a)  japonica,  65 ; out-of- 
doors,  261  : planting  out,  161 
Astrocaryum,  221 
Murumuru,  222 

Athyrium  Filix-foemina,  719 ; Friselli® 
cristata,  135;  glomeratum,  720;  good 
specimen  of  501 ; innumerable  forms 
of,  719 

Goringianum  pictum,  581 
Athyriums,  501 

Aucuba  japonica,  propagating  the,  473 
Aucubas  for  beds,  usefulness  of,  599 
August,  white  flowers  for,  368 
Auratum  Lilies  not  flowering,  467,  502 
Auricula-leaves,  turning  yellow,  574 
Auriculas  Alpine,  treatment  of,  10 
border,  61 ; cut  flowers  of,  61 
from  seeds,  732 
in  pots,  400,  414.  717 
offsets  on,  696 

over-dosed  with  manure.  158 
show,  culture  of,  79,  88;  sowing  seeds 
of,  193,  207 

small,  treatment  of,  88.  106 
soil  for  and  treatment  of,  203,  213 
treatment  of,  604,  618 
%voolly  aphis  on,  383 

Australian  Blue  Gum-tree,  treatment  of, 
140,  156 

Bottle-brush,  440,  456 
Fuchsias,  185 
Austrian  Briers,  209 

Autumn  and  winter-flowering  plants,  350 
Aspen  in  the,  473 
Cauliflower,  142 
Chrysanthemums  in,  453 
Crocuses,  481 
Cucumbers,  304 
flowers,  449 
planted  Cabbages,  441 
raised  Lettuce-plants,  725 
Roses,  some  good,  442 
sown  Onions,  305,  357 
Aviary,  birds  in  an,  etc.,  149,  309 
A word  of  advice,  99 
Azalea  Deutsche  Perle,  225 
indica  alba,  130 
leaves  turning  brown,  330 
mollis,  138,  288 
Azaleas,  86,  152,  288,  387,  422 
after  flowering,  50 

and  Camellias  after  flowering,  36 ; re- 
potting, 18{) 

and  Rhododendrons  after  flowering,  214 
colour  of  the  foliage  of,  186,  196 
greenhouse,  watering.  248 
hardy  deciduous,  193 ; planting  out,  161 
Indian,  386:  their  treatment,  168;  for 
forcing,  575  : in  snniraer,  214 ; putting 
out-of-doors,  190 
repotting,  506 
treatment  of,  156.  169,  676 

B 


BAXCONY,  plants  for  a,  731 

Balfour  House,  riear  Markinch,  605 
1 Ballast,  making  clay  into,  207 


Halsani^  Carmtion-fl<tked.,  fiower  oj\  344 
' ««  the  open  air^  a weU-</ron'ii  <licar/\  344 
SitUan'ior  Zaniibar,  323 
BalKams,  90,  138,  102 
' culture  of,  344 
. for  show,  299 
for  summer  flowering,  i&o 
from  seed,  348 
' growing,  439 
in  pots,  23(5,  274 
' in  the  open  f?round,  482 
: plunginfr  and  waterings  228 
i seed  saving,  410 

Bamboo  and  a Palm,  treatment  of  a,  324 
walk  at  Shrubland  Park,  332 
Bamboos  for  beds,  GOO 
hardy,  4ol 
Bambusa  aurea,  431 
falcata,  431 
I Fortuned,  451 
I gracilis,  451 

I Henonis  or  R Hachiku,  451 
Metake,  451 
I Mitis,  451 
nigra,  451 
■Quilioi,  451 
' Ragamow.ski,  451 
:Simoni,  451 
viole.scens,  451 
Tiride-glaucescens,  451 
Bambusas,  hardy,  451 
Bank,  clayey  plants  fur  a,  G2S 
river,  cropping  a,  with  vegetables,  739 
Bank.s,  plants  for,  143 

Strawberries  (Jii,  255 ; best  sorts  to 
gT(jw  on,  255 

Bantam  fowls,  about,  G74,  714 
Barberry,  Holly-leaved,  193 
Barked  Apple-trees,  253 
Basket-handles,  climbers  for.  201 
hanging,  plants  for  a,  597,  (520 
plant,  a useful.  430 
plants,  Achiraenes  as,  G82 
Baskets,  Achimenes  in,  blending  the 
colours  of,  (582 
bulbs  in,  4(5S 

"hanging,  208;  Abutilon  megapotamicum 
variegatum  for,  232  ; culture  of  plants 
in,  232 ; double  Begonias  for,  232 ; 
Fuchsias  for  232 ; in  a verandah, 
plants  for,  232,  244 ; Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums for,  232 ; Lophospermum, 
•scandens  for,  232  ; Panicum  variega- 
iumfor,  232;  Plumbago  capensis  for, 
•232  ; single  Petunias  for,  232  ; Torenia 
asiatica  for,  232;  Tropseolum  Comet 
for,  232 

wii*e,  Ferns  in,  412,  442,  449 
I Bean,  Beck’s  Dwarf  (^reen  G-em,  34 
Broad  Seville  Long-pod.,  209 
I French,  good  early  dwarf,  a,  143; 

Nettle-leaved  Canterbury^  the^  143 
I Giant  White  Rnmm\  243 
Lima,  the,  (508 

Beans,  Broad,  19, 125,  609,  050  ; and  Peas, 
sowing,  5(>4 ; for  show,  209;  sowing, 
707,  734 

dwarf  or  French,  181 
French,  in  winter,  412 
"Kidney  and  Runner,  for  show,  243 
of  the  dwarf  Kidney  kinds,  277 
Runner  and  dwarf  French,  sowing,  142; 
and  dwarf  Kidney  kinds,  224 ; late 
sown,  234 

■Scarlet  or  "White  Runner,  181 
Scarlet  Runner,  385 ; on  walls  and 
fences,  129 

Bear'si  Breech^  Stateiy,  the,  247 
Beaai^ontia  grandif  ora, , flower  of^  3.57 
Bed,  HyLcinths  in  a,  1.54 
! Beds,  Asparagus,  734 

flower,  winter  and  spring  decoration  of, 
599 

Pansies  in,  714,  739 
plants  for,  520,  558 
raised  and  baskets,  (50 
Bedding  and  other  plants,  propagating,  in 
the  autumn.  301 
earpet  plants  for.  9,  102 
out,  1.54;  dwarf  Lobelias  for,  299;  in 
average  seasons,  154  ; Bouvardias  for, 
2510 

Pansies,  200,  222 

Pelargoniums  and  Calceolarias  winter- 
ing. 388 ; best,  154 ; standing  out  the 
winter  in  Scotland.  110;  storing  for 
winter,  414;  wintering,  421 
I plants,  best,  43 ; from  seed,  048  ; notes 
on,  90;  propagating.  8,  349,  702,  714; 
spring,  322, 464 ; wintering,  50G 
spring  "Violas  for,  233 
summer  annuals  for,  90 
Tropceolums  in  winter,  408,  477 
Tuberous  Begonias  for,  281 
Beehives,  empty  combs  in,  498;  extracting 
surplus  honey  from,  254 
Bee-keeping,  advanced,  94 

swarms  hiving,  148;  treatment  of,  148 
Bees  and  fruit.  509 

aspect  of  apiary  for,  498 
; dysentery  amongst,  565 
enemies  of,  14 
frame-hive  for,  94 
keeping.  347 
pollen  for,  14 
(pieenlesR  hives  of,  254 
removing  supers  and  sections,  347 
seasonable  notes,  14,  148,  2(»2,  254,  347, 
498,  565 

stores  for,  14,  498 
straw  hive  for,  95 
supering,  254 

swarming  preparation  for,  148 

taking  to  the  moors,  .347 

treatment  of,  407 

uniting.  347 

veil  and  gloves  for,  282 
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Bees,  winter  feeding,  candy  for.  565 ; treat- 
ment of,  565 
Beetle  in  a garden,  253 
Beetles  in  a greenhouse,  592 
on  Rose-trees,  2(58 
Beetroot,  181,  296 
culture  of,  533 
Turnip-rooted.  727 
Whyte's,  Black,  533 
Begonia  Adonis.  23 
ascotensis,  507 
Carrieri,  507 
corallina,  507 

cuttings,  striking,  237.  274 
Digswelliana,  507 
erecta  multiflora,  508 
fuchsioides,  508,  601 
Gloire  de  Sceaux,  79,  508 
John  Heal,  23 

losing  its  flowers  and  leaves,  292 
Lychniana,  508 

manicata,  508;  in  a sitting-room, 
culture  of,  151 
nitida,  508 
odorata,  508 
parviflora,  419 
seed  saving,  417,  423 
semperflorens.  508 
Scharjfiana,  507,  508 
socotrana,  23 

tubers,  cutting.  (53(5,  (548  ; dividing,  120, 

140 

Weltouiensis,  508 
Winter  Gem,  23 
Begonias,  among  the,  590 
and  Gloxinias  from  seed,  414 
double,  63,  324:  for  hanging-baskets, 
232 

evergreen,  5,  23 

flbrous-rooted,  for  winter-flowering,  lo2 

fine-leaved,  635,  (548 

from  leaves,  propagating,  324,  345 

growing,  22.  36 

hundreds  of  thousands  of,  590 

in  a window,  519,  525 

named  varieties  of,  3 

names  of,  590 

of  the  Rex  type  for  rooms,  426 
old  tubers  of,  230 
ornamental-leaved,  178 
raising  and  starting,  liints  on,  3 
raising  seedling,  4 
single,  50 
Socotran,  the,  23 
some  good  winter-flowering,  507 
sowing  seed  of,  96 
starting  the  tubers  of,  3 
storing  the  tubers  of,  590 
treatment  of,  24(5 

Tuberous, 90, 2.30, 719,735;  and  Gloxinias, 
626 ; for  bedding,  281 : for  outdoor 
vases,  163;  in  autumn,  344;  in 
windows,  starting,  59  ; not  starting 
well,  156,  1(58,  184 ; seedlings  of,  344 ; 
starting,  50 ; treatment  of,  483,  487  ; 
without  artificial  heat,  735 
tuberous-rooted,  79,  152,  215 ; from 
seed,  648 

under  pot  culture,  3 
various,  for  summer-flowering,  265 
winter-flowering.  185,  19(5,  530,  603 ; ' 
cultural  requirements  of,  530  ; moder- 
ately warm  temperature  for,  .5.30; 
planted  out,  530 

Belladonna  Lily  not  flowering,  234 
Lilies,  .535,  5.58,  (534,  704 
Bell  Bindweed,  destroying,  205 
Bell-flower,  Chinese,  447 
creeping,  the.  557,  558 
Bell-flowers,  tall-growing,  557 
Bell  Woodbind,  destroying,  219 
Benthamia  fragifera,  715 
Benzoline  and  plants,  484 
Berberis  Aquifuliura.  19.3 ; for  flower 
arrangements,  721 ; spray  of,  721 
Danvini,  propagating,  41 
Bertolonias.  16 

Billardiera  lougiflora  alba,  107 
Biota  orimtalis  aurea,  in  a basket-pot,  146 
Bird-lime,  making,  570,  643 
Birds  and  Holly-berries,  592 
an  aviary  of,  149,  300 
and  Peas,  132 
hook  about,  377 
book  on,  69 
cage,  beautiful,  124 
eating  Carnations,  109,  116 
eating  Currants,  .32 
garden,  some,  55 
keeping  out  of  a garden,  97 
mule  breeding.  124.  175.  190 
out  of  a garden,  keeping,  (56 
trapping,  97 
Blackberry  jelly,  426 

variegated,  in  fruit,  in  a pot,  467 
Wilson,  Jiui-.  (501,  619 
Blackberries,  4(57 
growing,  438 

"Blackbirds,  food  for,  331,  347 
Blackening  rusty  pipes.  57 
Black-fly  on  Chrysanthemums,  222  ; To- 
bacco powder  for.  222 
Black  Minorca  hen,  580 
Bladder-worts,  62 
Blanclung  Celery,  sawdust  for,  228 
the  heads  of  Lettuce.  725 
Bleeding  Heart,  planting  out  the,  161 
Blight,  American.  .556,  .570 
on  fruit-trees,  253 

on  herbaceous  Calceolarias  and  Cine- 
rarias, 300 

on  Plums  and  Roses,  374 
Blighted  Cucumbers  in  a frame,  243 
Blinds  for  shading  greenhouses,  (520 
Blister  and  curl  in  Nectarine  leaves,  198 
in  Peach  and  Nectarine-trees.  188 
Blood  flowers,  45V 


Blood  manure,  making,  590 
Bloom  on  Grapes,  444 
Blae-bell,  sprrading,  flowers  of  the,  416 
Blue  flowers,  403 

Blue  Gum-tree,  Australian,  treatment  of 
the,  156 ; seeds  of  the,  5(50,  578 
Blue  Throat-wort,  the,  238 
Blamenbadda  coronata.  109 
Bocconia  cordata  or  jajtonica,  54S 
Boiler  coil,  setting  a,  4(54 
failing  to  do  its  work,  659 
good,  a,  455,  456 
hot^ water.  414 
BoUers,  hot-water,  .592 
Bone-dust,  dressing  a lawn  with,  636 
meal  ground  from,  Bombay,  144 
Bones  as  manure  in  a kitcdien  garden,  17 
dissolving.  4(51,  526 
for  Chrysanthemums,  uses  of,  203 
for  fowls,  crushing.  41 
Book  about  birds,  377 
on  birds,  69  • 
on  fruit  culture,  439 
on  Orchids,  1(52 
Books  on  Ferns  and  Palms,  95 
Boots,  dressing  for,  657 
Border  Carnations,  415.  4(54 
conservatory,  worms  in  a.  687 
dwarf  plants  for  a,  535 
evergreen  shrubs  for  a,  469 
flower  arrangement  of  a,  (5(54 
flowers  for  a.  (580 
front  of,  eilgings  f).)r,  (545 
herbaceous,  digging.  732 ; natural  method 
of  grouping  in.  731  : planting  an, 
731 ; plants  f<n*  an,  535 ; pretty  associa- 
tions in.  732;  single  clump  method 
of  arrangement  in,  731 ; the,  641 
of  Pinks,  a,  663 

shady,  laying  out  a,  .571,  58-3:  peren- 
nials for  a.  (59(5 : planting  a,  723 
south,  plants  for  a,  61 
window,  tastefully  arranged,  a,  141 
winter  shrubs  and  flowers  for  a,  473, 
490 

Borders,  dry,  389 
dwarf  shrubs  for.  716 
flowering  shrubs  for,  174 
herbaceous,  in  winter,  558 
plants  for,  143 

shrubbery.  715;  annual  iliggingof,  715; 
"Vine  mulching,  711:  renewing,  438, 
455 

window,  tasteful,  141 
Borecole,  dwarf-curled  winter,  679 
Borecoles,  or  Kales,  335 
Boronia,  Drummondi,  1(57 
elatior.  1(57 
heterophylla,  167 

megastigma,  167 ; fiowering-sgirays  of, 
167 

pinnata.  167 
tetrandra.  167 
Boronias.  167 

as  specimens,  easily-grown,  K57 
Botrychimn  lunaria.  4-U 
Bottom-heat  for  Dipladenias,  703;  for 
forcing.  (523  ; for  frames,  704 
Bougainvillea,  treatment  of  a,  506,  517 
Bougainvilleas,  propagating.  564 
Bouquet,  water,  to  make.  504 
Bouquets.  596 
water,  .379,  411 

Bouvardia,  President  Garfleld.  (544 
Bouvardias,  72.  184,  272,  400,  422,  .5.53 
culture  of,  386.  400 
cut  flowers  of,  553 
double-flowered  varieties  of,  553 
for  bedding  out.  239 
for  cutting,  592.  603 
for  the  autumn  and  winter,  312 
insects  on.  .506 
new  varieties  of.  553 
planting  out,  161 
single  and  double,  47(5 
treatment  of,  214 

Bowers,  rustic,  or  covered  ways,  35 
Box-edging,  neglected,  517 
edgings,  planting,  (>0(5,  (514,  685.  614  ; 

replanting,  25,  39 
hedge,  pruning  a,  115 
Boxes  and  pots,  Nemophila  in,  etc.,  699 
Bramble,  snowy-white  flowered,  the,  580 
Brassia  autherutes,  435 
Breeding  cockateels,  254 
ducks,  580 
mule  birds,  190 
Brewing,  cottage,  228 
Brier  and  Manetti  cuttings,  428 
budding  a,  229 

cuttings,  383;  budding,  191,  209,  219; 
for  budding,  2ss ; modes  of  insertion, 
384 

hardy  and  tractable.  383 
stocks,  drying  down,  502.  5(50 
Briers,  after  Itudding  am(jng  the.  338 
Austrian,  209,  661 
budding,  338 

for  Rose-budding.  134;  management  of, 
172 

large,  as  cuttings,  383 
seedling,  287,  502  ; and  Brier  cuttings. 
308 

Brick  and  mortar  rubbish,  using,  (516,  630 
Broccoli,  33(5 
and  Cauliflowers.  547 
early  and  late,  224 
excellent  varieties  of,  297 
growing,  65,  80 

hardiest  and  best  breadths  of,  297 
hardy. 297 

heavily-manured  ground  for.  297 
Kale,  Savoys,  and  Brussels  Sprouts,  19 
or  Cauliflowers.  478 
Brookside  garden  in  Devonshire,  a,  289 
gardens. 289 

Bromeliaceous  plants,  727 


Broom,  193 

common  yellow,  propagating  the,  234 
seed,  sowing.  432 

transplanting  a,  716;  Spanish,  cutting 
back  a,  327,  3510 

Brown  scale  in  a fernery,  getting  rid  of 
170 

Brugmansia  arhorea,  growing,  576,  591 
or  Trumpet-flower,  515 
treatment  of  a,  624 
Brugraansias,  old,  110 
or  Daturas,  328 

Brussels  Sprouts,  142,  181.  224,  277,  651 
and  their  culture,  547 
for  seed,  550 

for  winter  and  spring,  697 
Gilbert's,  .547 

planting  them  out  finally,  547 
varieties  of,  547 
Budding  a Brier,  229 
a Rose,  75 

and  grafting  Rhododendrons,  232 

and  grafting  Roses,  418 

and  Rose  cuttings,  409 

Brier  cuttings,  191,  209,  219,  288 

Briers,  338 

fruit-tree  stocks,  638 

or  grafting  on  a Cherry  stock,  7 

or  grafting  Plum  stocks,  (552 

Peach-trees,  old,  5j26 

Plum-trees,  71 

Roses,  287,  428 

seedling  Lemons  and  Oranges.  K>8 
Buddlea  globosa,  propagating,  282 
Bud-dropping  in  Peach-houses,  709 
Buds,  tomtits  eating,  47 
wood  and  fruit,  439 
Buffelhorn  wood,  the,  734 
Bugle  Lilies,  5182 

Building  a Cucumber  and  Tomato-house, 
617 

a fernery,  677 

a forcing-house.  (>03,  (522,  630 
a greenhouse,  414.  (570 
and  heating  a forcing-house,  513,  602 
a Tomato-house,  322,  335 
greenhouses,  236,  2(54  : cost  of,  etc.,  645 ; 

for  trade  purposes,  248.  275,  371 
large  greenhouses,  253 
Bulhlets  of  Tulips.  471 
Bulbophyllum  Lobbi,  432 
Bulbs  and  mice,  509 
and  other  plants,  109 
early-flowering,  potting  up,  45.5 
early  spring-flowering,  41(5 
for  China,  package  of,  570 
for  New  South  Wales,  2S5l,  297 
in  a greenhouse,  10(5 
in  baskets.  468 
in  china  ornaments,  504 
in  pots,  (52.  78 
late-planted,  (550 
not  rooting,  731 

of  various  lands  for  spring,  5122 
package  of,  for  China,  584 
planting  a bed  with,  4;56 
potting,  444 ; and  planting,  509 
spring  soil  over.  109 
under  trees,  607 
unsatisfactory,  S3 
watering,  508,  541 
Bullace,  the,  60 
Bullfinch,  an  ailing,  511 
treatment  of  a,  511.5.  377 
Bulrushes  in  a pond,  502.  571,  .58^ 
Burablefoot  in  a fowl,  5161 
Bunches  of  flowers,  567 
Burchellia  capensis,  734 
BuiMock,  common,  3(59 
Burlingtonia  decora,  5586 
Buimese  Orchids,  373 
Burning  Bush,  the,  233 
Buttercups,  double.  115;  gr&up  of,  115 
Button-holes,  flowers  for,  299;  Roses  for, 
502 
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CABBAGC.  181,  7514 
a good,  513 

and  Broccoli  running  to  seed,  108 
l>eds,  old,  315 

Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  Kale, 

125 

Early  Bacalan,  th . 159 
Fihler  or  Pomeraiiia/i,  44J 
for  spring  use,  sowing,  243 
Large  York  or  Large  (Kvhea'%  181 
Lettuce,  Perfect  Gem.  697 
plants,  rabbits  eating,  372 
running  to  seed,  442 
Schweinfurt.  or  (luintal  Dnnnhead,  33 
seed  for  spring  use,  sowing,  262,  278 
spring,  159,  321 : an  old  ()nit>n  bed  for, 
.321  : earliest  supplies  of,  1.59,  321 
Wiuu/gstadt.  321 
Cabbages,  277 

and  Cauliflowers  f*>r  show,  412 

autumn-planted.  441 

caterpillars  in,  392 

diseased,  299 

early  planting,  478 

failing,  478 

planting.  121 

season  of.  etc.,  284 

R(jwing,  (59(5 

spring,  clubbing  in,  159  ; planting  the, 
1 59* 

Cacalia  articulata.  275 
Cactus,  free-flowering,  a.  214,  221,  248 
not  flowering.  •So..  444 
old,  repotting  an.  5;5(l,  .370 
treatment  of  a.  25,  148 
Cacti  for  a greenhouse,  6(58 
for  summer  flowering,  2(55 
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Cacti,  old,  treatment  of,  KW,  1S5 
treatment  of,  24s,  07<>,  (>04.  G18,  fiS’> 
Caladiuw  Vhantini  in  a ,'nnall  pot, 

Chelsoni,  710 
Meyerbeer,  leavesi  of,  27S 
Cahuliums.  44 
and  their  culture,  273 
cultivation  of,  273 
for  room  decoration,  375 
large,  examples  of,  273 
jiropagation  of,  274 
successional  batches  of,  375 
treatment  of.  24,  GoO 
varieties  of,  274 
Calamus,  222 
draco,  222 
plumosus,  222 
Calanthe  Regnieri,  110,  13G 
Calanthes,  Got) 
treatment  of,  5G4.  G5)2 
\\dth  brown  and  decayed  leaves,  482 
Calceolaria,  herbaceous,  the,  G2G 
seed,  sowing,  4oG,  4Gt) 

Calceolarias,  Of) 
and  Pelargoniums,  lt)f» 
diseased,  34G 
from  cuttings,  2GS 

herbaceous,  152, 2GG,  288  rand  Cinerarias, 
blight  on,  300  : culture  of,  IG7  ; foicers 
of,  1G7  ; growing,  430,  440,  45G 
not  flowering,  22 
propagating,  8 

shrubby,  152,  288  ; kinds,  propagating  in 
autumn,  301 

Californian  Poppies,  4G3 
Poppywort.  1S7 
Tree  Puppy,  187 
Calycanthus  asplenifolius,  57S 
floridus,  577 

glabrous-leaved,  the,  578 
glaucous-leaveil,  the,  57s 
glancus,  57S 
inodorus, 57S 
lajvigatus,  578 
longifolius,  578 
microphyllus,  57S 
nanus, 578 
obloiigus,  577 

occidentalis,  578  ; Jfotcei's  of,  577 
ovatus,  577 
Calycanthuses,  577 
Camellia-buds  falling  off,  G24 
large,  in  a pot,  40o 
leaves  curling,  228 
losing  its  buds,  518 
OH  a treUis,  717 

planted  out,  treatment  of  a,  184 
Camellias,  422 

and  Azaleas,  400;  reiwtting.  1G8,  18G 

and  Oranges,  (}S3 

ants  infesting,  4,  22 

corniest  for,  140,  15G 

f(^r  forcing,  575 

losing  their  buds,  555,  574 

moving,  lit),  140 

old,  718 

on  trellises,  717 
out-of-doors,  330.  G87 
pcflting-iTp,  no 
repotting,  204,  5()s 
scale  on,  140 
strildng,  50 

very  large,  treatment  of,  157 
Campanula  buuonicnsis,  558 
Calycantheina,  155 
caiijatica,  340 
fragilis,  415 

garganica,  313  ; in  a f/ad’et,  ‘513 
isophylla,  731 ; in  a pot,  731 
lactirtova.  557 

latifolia,  558  ; macrantha,  55s 
latiloba  (C.  grandis),  55S 
Medium.  155 

persicifolia,  558;  all)a,  342 
pyramidalis,  318,  558 
r(tpuHCtih)UJe}>,  557,  558 
Campanulas  for  a window-box,  18 
tall-gi*owing,  557 
Canary  laying  soft  eggs,  14f>,  202 
Canaries  dying  suddenlj*.  511 
Candle-plant,  the.  275 
Candytuft,  late  white,  187 
Cankered  Apple-tv#es,  54G,  G52.  GGG 
Cankering  of  Marc^hal  Niel  Rosea  in  a 
greenhouse,  720 

Canker  in  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 
738 

Canna,  682 

plants,  treatment  of.  G!i4,  704 
Cannas.  3(»0 
from  seed,  raising,  15G 
or  Indian  Shut,  247 
wintering,  40G 

Canterbury  Bells,  155;  double,  155;  put 
culture  of.  155;  varieties  of  155 
Cantua  corono])ifoHa,  3|f> 

Cape  Cowslips,  GK2 

Gooseben*y,  480;  from  seeds,  570 
Goosebenies.  treatment  of.  284 
Heaths,  204 
Pond-flower,  the,  174 
Carbolic  acid  as  an  insecticitle,  487 ; for 
weed-killing,  505 
C(ir(h<Hi  Artichoke-Ieared,  the,  107 
Cardoons  and  their  culture,  107 

heavy  watering  and  liquid-manure  for, 
108 

opening  the  trenches  for,  108 
Carduus  Marianus,  G44 

flowers  for  seed,  apparently  double,  G72 
Carnation  cuttings.  G22 
layers,  450,  4G7 
leaves,  disease^!,  110 
seed  saving  and  raising  seedlings.  (572 
seeds,  sowing,  (5G3 

Souvenir  de  la  Mjilmais(»n,  50,  158, 
1G5,  237,  24G,  428,  543,  5S4,  (104 
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Carnation,  the,  41G 
tree,  treatment  of,  09 
white,  best,  the,  523 
Carnations.  354.  303.  500 
and  Hollyhocks.  10 
and  Pansies,  moving,  G70,  GOG,  701 
and  Pentstemons,  hardiness  of,  732 
and  Picotees,  342  : for  exhibition,  450  ; 
yellow,  457 

artittcial  manure  for,  405,  424 
at  the  Aquarium,  showing,  340 
best,  G52 

birds  eating,  100,  IIG 
border.  343,  415,  4G4  ; cuttings  of,  343  ; 
layering  of,  343;  propagating  and 
planting  out,  415;  seed  of,  3'43; 
varieties  of,  415 
Clove,  250 
cuttings  of,  GIG 

flnest  and  best-flnished  flowers  of,  354 
for  winter  flowering,  320,  350 
from  seed,  580;  from  seeds  raising,  a 
simple  matter,  G72 
hardiness  of,  545,  GIG 
healthy,  590 
lifting  and  potting,  404 
manure  for,  282,  293 
notes  on,  722 

old,  in  the  open  air,  450,  4G*4 
outdoor,  best,  the,  G5G 
planted  out.  350 
qualities  of.  GOl 

seedling,  354,  520,  500;  abundance  of 
bloom  on,  G72;  raising  and  saving 
seed  of,  G72 ; treatment  of,  18,  180,  200 
sicldy,  43(> 
spittle-blight  on,  215 
strictly  haiily  plants,  354 
treatment  of,  554 

tree,  517 ; and  Bouvardias,  treatment 
of,  214;  growing,  140;  management 
of,  231,  247 
unhealthy,  21,  33 
varieties  of,  354 

winter-flowering,  370,  422  ; in  pots,  422 
Carpenteria  californica,  207 ; in  the  open 
air  in  Snsise.r.  207 
Carpinus  incisa,  2(i4 
Carrot,  Early  Scarlet  Dutch  Horn,  11 
for  general  purposes,  11 
seed  slow  in  germinating,  11 ; sowing, 
33G 

Carrots,  734 

and  Pai*sley,  growing,  70S,  724 
and  Parsnips,  forcing,  550 
and  their  culture,  1 L 
destroyed  by  wonus,  30G 
Early  Horn  and  Intennediate,  lo 
rotting  away,  108 
withering  away.  29(>,  30G 
young,  in  midwinter,  G7S 
Cassia  coiymbosa,  272 
cuttings  of  strikings,  273 
Castor-oil,  or  Ricinus,  247 
plants  from  seed,  G83,  G04 
Catalogue  illustrations,  4GG 
Catalogues,  seedmen’s,  coloured  illustra- 
tions in,  G7l 

Catasetum  Bungerothi,  13G 
Gnomus,  5(H 
Catasetums,  GOO 
propagation  of,  GOO 
Caterpillar,  Gooseberry,  341,  374 
on  an  Apple-graft,  47 1 
on  a Rose,  174 

Caterpillai’s,  destroying.  415 ; destroying 
Cauliflowers,  5()0 

eating  Sweet  Williams,  54;  Vines,  284 
Gooseberry,  277.  204,  310,  325,  340 
in  Cabbages,  302 

on  Ferns  and  Heliotroi>es,  202,  313 
on  fruit  trees,  171,  1S7 
Cattleya  amethystoglossa,  730 
Buwringiana.  353,  404,  402 
chocoensis,  G44 
citrina,  2l(J,  404 
Eldorado  splendens,  450 
Gaskelliana,  320,  330,  3G0,  38G,  410,  G44  ; 
alba.  244 

gigas,  330,  34G.  300,  432,  4!)7 
labiata,  471 
Laurenceana,  284 
luteola,  484.  541 
maxima,  542 
Mendelli,  5SG 

MonAce,  IGO,  G12;  and  other  Orchids, 
1(>() 

Percivaliana,  GG,  G2S 

Sanderiana,  58G 

Schofleldiana.  33G 

Schruderaj,  284,  730 

Skinueri,  10;  and  its  variety  alba,  182 

suroria,  504 

speciosissima.  424 

Trian®  delicata.  G42 

velutina.  170 

Warneri,  1S3 

Waroc(iueana,  304.  50G,  G2K 
Cattleyas  and  Dendr<d)iiims.  410 
and  OdontogloRSums,  580 
from  India,  3U0 

growing,  GOO;  when  thev  should  not. 
407 

potting,  31 , G28 
shading.  123 
treatment  of,  504 
Cauliflower,  isi 
autumn,  142 

Early  London,  or  Early  f>ntch,  70!) 
plants,  10;  Autumn  Giant,  224;  Early 
London, 224 
Cauliflowers,  33G 

a sheltered  s})ot  for.  708 
and  Broccoli,  125 
and  Cabbages  for  show,  412 
caterpillars  destroying,  500 
goin.g  blind,  2(>S 


CaiilifloM’ers,  hand-lights  for,  708 
in  market  gardens,  culture  of,  708 
Lettuces,  or  Cabbage,  sowing  seeds  of, 
(iOO 

moderate-sized  plants,  best,  700 
or  Broccoli,  478 
sowing,  ()0({ 

Walcheren  and  Autumn  Giant,  sowing, 
734 

Ceanothus  divarieatus  fur  a house  wall, 
220 

plant,  pruning  a,  220,  231 
Cedar  of  Lebanon,  near  the  Orange,  Hartley 
Wintney,  503 
Cedars,  Japan,  395 
Mount  Lebanon  anil  Atlas,  503 
Celandine,  lesser,  the,  135 
Celeriac,  727 
A]>2de-shaped , 131 
growing,  131,  142 
Celery,  22G,  277,  20G,  33G,  385,  478 
and  Leeks,  burnt  rofuse  for,  131, 143 
blanching,  sawdust  for,  228 
crisp,  54 

culture  of,  30G  ; specifle  instructions  for, 
397 

earthing-up,  358 

fly,  the,  4G0,  478 

for  exhibition,  107 

for  stewing  and  soups,  727 

four  crops  of  sowing,  39G 

growing,  34,  64 

grown  in  trenches,  107 

grub, the,  4G0 

in  a frame,  34 

mode  of  planting,  397 

plants,  181 ; raising,  2G3 

remiwal  of  the  plants,  3!)7 

Solid  ^Vhite,  well-grotm,  307 

sowing,  734 

Soup,  plant  of,  307 

top-dressing,  3!)7 

icell-grown  i^ticks  of  Clavicorth  Park  Pink, 
107 

with  too  much  heart,  533 
Celosia  pyramidalis,  30,  102,  334 
seed,  saving,  334 
Celsia,  creeping,  1!)G 
Cemetery,  plants  for  a,  143 
Centaurea  babylonica,  3G9 
candidissima,  00 

Centaureas  dementi,  and  candidissima. 
from  seed,  G48 

Centrostemma  multiflora,  330 
Cerastium  tomentosum,  20G 
Ceratopteris  thalictroides,  24(> 

Cercis  canadensis,  715 
night-flowering,  the,  524 
Cesspool  contents  in  a garden,  using,  OG 
Chaniffidorea.  222 
elegans,  222 
Ernesti-Augusti,  222 
(jeonountformiti,  425 
Chamojrops,  274 
Fortunei,  274 
humilis,  274 
Champignons,  201 

Charcoal  among  Roses,  etc.,  5G7,  5‘)0 
Cheiranthus  ochroleucus,  G3G 
Cherry  Belle  de  Montrienil,  GOl 
blossom  setting,  171,  188 
Morello,  the,  GOl 
Plum  as  a hedge  jflant,  550 
stock,  budding,  or  grafting  on  a,  7 
treee  not  bearing,  51,  (>0:  unfruitful,  G12 
Cherries  and  Plums,  pruning,  18,  32 
and  their  culture,  GOl 
dessert  sorts,  GOl 
good  kinds  of,  4S0 
Chervil,  (54 
curled,  2!)G 

Chestnut  branches  damaged,  253 
Chick,  death  of  a,  485 
Chickens  dying,  3G1,  302 
fattening,  485,  G44 
for  table,  fattening,  148 
Chicory,  cultiu*e  of,  210 
taking  up,  storing,  and  forcing  roots 
of,  210 

to  .save  seed  of,  2lo 
Chimonanthus  fragrans.  439,  G13 
China  ornaments,  bulbs  in,  504 
Chinese  Sacred  Lily  after  flowering,  G04  ; 
the,  G05 

Chinese  ]Vater  Fairy  Floirer  in  a botrl,  G95 
Chionodo.xa  Luciliaj,  Gl,  7G;  culture  of, 
01 

Chives,  G4 

Choisya  temata,  711;  in  Jfotrer,  735; 
unhealthy.  5(i4 

Christmas  Rose  for  foiXJiug,  575 ; wither- 
ing, 415 

Roses,  65,  75,  127,  571,  G2S ; cultivation 
of,  404,  502  ; dividing,  571 ; etc.  for 
window  boxes,  433 ; green-fly  on,  G‘)7  ; 
method  of  cultivation  and  increase, 
571 ; ordinary  garden  soil  for,  571 ; 
pot  or  tub  culture  of.  571;  trans- 
planting, 251  : unhealthy,  282,  203 
Christmas-tree,  (>G5 
Chrysanthemum  Alice  Ste^•ens,  73 
Annie  Clibran,  73 
Boule  iVOr,  buds  of,  333 
Boyce’s  Seedling,  74 
buds,  taking,  3(5(5 
carinatinn  llnrridgeannm,  245 
coronarinm.  244 

Cullingfonli,  grown  for  late  blooms, 
182 

culture,  258,  3(5(5  ; seasonable  notes  on. 
182 

cuttings,  5!)5.  G07 ; how  t-o  strike,  503; 

in  summer,  182  ; winteiung,  503 
Elaine,  705 

Ktoile  de  Lyon,  73.  471 
Eynsford,  White,  73 
fnitescens,  178;  foicer$of,  259 


Chrysanthemum  G.  Atkinson,  74 
George  Hawkins,  73 
groups  at  shows,  G07 
growers,  amateur,  a morning  with  some,. 
551 

injurious  to  health,  is  the?  482,  503 

Japanese,  Avalanche,  594 

J.  Doughty,  74 

La  Joyeuse,  721 

L’Automne,  73 

Leon  Fvache,  74 

Lily  Owen,  73 

Lune  flurie,  73 

Madame  C.  Desgrange,  203,  342,  3Gi> 

Madame  Lay,  74 

M.  Antoine  Berges,  74 

Marvel,  74 

Massalia,  73 

maximum,  308 

M.  E.  A.  Carri(5re,  73 

Miss  Annie  Lowe,  232 

Mozart,  74 

Mr.  A.  H.  Neve,  74 

Mr.  J.  Collins,  74 

Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  134,  51G,  520, 

571 ; flower  of,  73 
Mrs.  J,  H.  Taylor,  73 
Mrs.  Judge  Bennett,  73 
Mrs.  M.  Russell,  232 
Mrs.  Mayes,  73 
Mrs.  S.  Coleman,  73 
notes  on,  365,  515 

plants  after  potting,  treatment  of.  144; 

maintaining  the  foliage  on,  1(50 
pots,  wonns  in,  203,  222;  wirewurnis- 
in,  379 

President  Hyde,  73 
Queen  of  Yellows,  74 
R.  C.  Kingston,  74 
Robert  Crawford,  74 
Rose  Owen,  73 
roseum  superbum,  721 
Ruche  toulousaine,  74 
Soleil  d’Or,  G18 
Souvenir  de  Londres,  73 
suckers,  52G,  540 
Superbe  Flore,  74 
Swanley  White,  73 
uliginosum,  470 
William  Earley,  73 
William  Elliott,  73 
Willie,  74 
Yellow  Jane,  73 

Chrysanthemums,  1G4,  184,  25G,  380.. 

422 

after  flowering,  537 
and  Dahlias,  721 
and  stormy  weather,  405 
Anemone,  new,  73,  74 
annual,  244 
best,  618,  G36,  094 

best  form  of  house  for,  487,  504,  5IG 
best  time  to  strike  cuttings  of,  200 
black-fly  on,  222;  Tobacco-powder  for,. 
222 

bones  for,  203 
bushj',  G07 

cultural  notes  on,  271 
culture  of,  disappointments  in,  312 
cutting  down,  l-A,  IGl 
damaged,  404 
distinctions  of,  182, 194 
dwarf,  571 
dwarf  Pompon,  245 
earliest  potted  plants  of,  IIG 
early,  G18  ; and  late,  G18 
early  flowering,  IGG ; best  varieties  of,. 
IGG;  cuttings  of,  IGG;  Japane.se, 
varieties  of,  IGG;  or  September 
varieties,  594 : securing  a stock  oC 
plants  for  beds,  IGG ; varieties,  3G5 
Elis^e.  Dordan  and  Edward  Molynev.v,  51. 3 
final  potting  of,  203 
for  conservatory  decoration,  394,  60S 
for  exhibition,  551,  618 
for  exhibition  blooms,  144 
for  layering,  1G4 
for  market,  705 
for  standards,  440 
for  window-boxes,  433 
grafting,  272 

groups  of,  573  ; for  show,  504 
growing,  34,  503 
hardiness  of,  571 
hardy  varieties  of,  571 
in  autumn,  453 
in  bad  health,  450 
incurved,  515  ; New,  73 
indoor,  60S,  GIS 
indoors  and  out,  G75 
in  pots,  manure  for,  258,  271 
insect  pests  on,  222 

in  small  pots,  200;  in  their  flowering- 
pots,  placing,  IGO 

Japanese,  515,  (508,  676  ; New,  73,  74 

labels  for,  525 

Lady  Margaret  family,  232 

large-flowered  Anemone  section,  232 

large  flowers  of,  3(55 

late,  GGl 

late-flow’ering.  503 
late-struck.  25)0,  (554 
leaf-mining  maggot  on,  222 
Madame  Goderau  family,  232 
medium-sized  blooms  of,  70(5 
maturation  and  non-matimition  of. 
320 

Messrs.  W.  and  G.  Drover,  73 
mildew  on,  271,  3(5(5 
moisture-loving  plants.  312 
new.  73 

November  varieties,  504 
October  varieties,  504 
of  the  Madame  C.  Desgrange  family,  KJti 
outdoor,  .551,  .")72,  504,  (>00,  (57(5  ; and 
their  treatment,  01(5;  cultivation  of,. 
618 
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QAIWEMWG  ILLUSTRATED. 


■Chrysanthemimis,  outdoor-grown,  072 
out-of-doors,  093,  608 
planted  out,  393 
planting  out.  Ifil 

Pompon,  594,  095  ; the  best,  6-)4  _ 

Pompons,  and  Anemone  Pompons,  11/  ; 
new,  73 

pot  plants,  culture  of,  706 
potting-soil  tor,  160  - „ 

properly  ripened,  in  results  of,  3i.O 
properties  of,  429 
refle.xed  kinds,  617,  676 
ripening  the  wood  of.  271,  311 
seasonable  notes  on,  116,  134,  093 
selecting  the  ilower-buds  of,  333 
selection  of,  073 
shading  the  pots,  320 
show  and  Japanese  early  flowering 
kinds,  476 
single,  134,  039 
single  varieties,  new.  73,  74 
■small  quantity  of  soot  for,  203 
soil  for,  526 

■specimen,  090,  608 ; soil  for,  60S 
standards,  116 

taking  the  bud.s  of,  333  . 

top-dressing,  271,  379;  kind  of  soil  for, 
379  . . 

treatment  of,  34,  516,  52(),  o-il 
two  good,  721 


under  glass,  093_ 
watering,  333.  308,  520 


weak-growing,  312 
without  glass,  525 
with  yellow  foliage,  440 
worship  of  size  in,  016 
■Chrysobactron  Hookeri,  484 
•Church  decoration,  white  flowers  for,  440 
Chysis  bractescens,  82 
Cimicifuga  racemosa,  135 
DinciiuttUs  llooket'i.  449 
Cineraria,  culture  of  the,  625 
double,  well-groivn,  a,  625 
leaves  curling,  687 

maritima  and  C.  Clementi,  206 ; from 
seed, 648 
white  .leedUiuf,  117 
■Cinerarias,  138,  399 

after  flowering,  195,  214,  221 
and  Chinese  Primulas,  694 ; treatment 
of,  564 

as  window  plants,  117 
dying  away,  719,  735 
dying  off,  360 
insects  attacking,  550 
latest  sown,  batch  of,  625 
seeds,  moist  close  pit  for,  625 
sowing,  139 

Cinquefoil,  Alpine,  the,  9 
Calabrian,  9 
Cinquefoils,  9_ 

charming  kinds  of,  128 
double,  group  of,  9 
Cissus  discolor,  120 
Cistus,  propagating,  148 
Clay,  grafting,  making,  398,  409 
making  into  ballast,  207 
soil,  b.ea'vy,  a,  483  ; how  to  deal  with 
a,'  513 ; improving  a,  423, 437 ; loosen- 
ing a,  343  ; working  a,  513 
Clematis  and  galvanised  wire  netting,  191 
and  Rose  for  an  arch,  478 
afid  White  Jasmine  on  a cMage  wall^  305 
dying,  282 

etc.^  on  a rustic  archway^  09 
Fortunei^  259 
grewiseflora,  291 

indivisa,  18,  291 ; lohata  on  a greenhouse 
wall,  493 

Ivy  tfec.,  quick  growing,  099 
Jackmani,  252,  517,  534;  type,  259 
La  France,  503 
lanuginosa  dying,  207 
Lawsoniana,  383 
mildew  on  a,  313 
Miss  Bateman,  02,  78,  92 
montana  and*  Blue  Passion-flower,  180 ; 
and  Passiflora  ccerulea,  190 ; under 
glass,  141,  186 
New  Zealand,  the,  18 
not  flowering,  655 
patens  section,  259 
plants  dying  away,  439 
propagation  of  the,  148 
varieties  of,  309 
Viticella  venosa,  284 
white,  416,  422 
Clematises,  259 
dying,  259 

spring-flowering,  the,  259 
'Clianthus,  000,  024 

puniceus,  107,  240,  266 
treatment  of,  410 
Climate  o\  different  localities,  094 
Climber,  evergreen,  for  a house,  232 
for  a town  greenhouse,  100,  131 
greenhouse,  fine,  a,  493 
quick-growing,  a,  43.  01 
stove,  a handsome,  24 
Climbers,  evergreen,  592 
for  a conservatory,  63 
for  a hanging-basket  in  a verandah, 
48 

for  a house,  511 

for  a lean-to  greenhouse,  130 

for  a shaded  situation,  43 

for  a warm  conservatory,  550 

for  basket  handles,  201 

for  filling  up  hedges,  148 

for  the  North  of  England,  340 

good  hardy,  309 

hardy, 309 

self-supporting,  205,  204 
wall,  201 

Climbing  and  dwarf  Roses,  452 

plants  for  a shady  town  garden,  099 
Eoses,  409,  452 


Clipping  a Privet  hed??®!  I'^o 
Olivia  miniata  for  rooms,  42o 
treatment  of,  141 
Olivias,  unhealthy,  123 
Clove  Carnations,  250 
Clover,  Calvary,  738 
Club,  cottage  fruit  and  flower,  2Sl 
Coal-ashes  for  kitchen-garden  paths.  ♦><4  ; 
in  a flower  border,  01 ; in  a garden, 
558;  on  a flower  border,  50 
dust,  738  . r 

Ooboea  scandens,  215,  221,714,  <-9;  from 
seed,  raising,  174 
Cockateels,  breeding.  2->4 
Cockatoo,  Australian,  treatment  of  an,  97 
Cockchafers  and  Roses,  239 
Cock  for  cross-bred  hens,  714,  727  ^ 
Cockscomb  and  Sensitive-plant  in  the 
dwelling-house,  580 
dwarf,  a well-grown,  37 
Cockscombs,  114,  192 
dwarf,  37 

Cocoa-nut-flbre  in  the  garden,  314 
Cocos,  274 

Weddelliana.  274 
Coelogyne  harhata,  020 
corrugata,  020 
corymbosa,  020 

cristata.  12,  07,  82,  121,  580,  OwO,  044; 
and  other  Orchids  ; flowers  of,  009 ; in 
small  pots,  009 
Dayana,  81,  027 
elata,  027 

flaccida,  027  • 

fuscescens,  027 
G-ardneriana,  627 
Massaugeana,  81,  027 
ocellata  maxima.  027 
odoratissima,  027 
pandurata,  027 
Parish!,  027 
speciosa,  027 

Coelogynes,  evergreen,  026 
Colax  jugosus,  31 ; flowers  and  leaves  of,  31 
Coleus  plants  in  a cold  fi*ame,  156,  108 
Coleuses,  247 
treatment  of,  400,  414 
Colewort,  heart-leaved,  the,  548 
Collection  of  vegetables,  202 
Coltsfoot,  spotted,  for  rooms,  426 
Columbine,  Rocky  Mountain,  double,  251 
the,  251 

Competition,  photographic,  484 
Compost  for  Camellias,  156 
potting  a,  435 

Concrete  flooring  in  a conservatory,  022, 
030 

Cone-flower,  Newman’s,  148 
Conifers,  dwarf,  for  pots,  140  ; potting, 
146 

propagating,  300 
seeds  of.  sowing,  135 
Conservatory.  448,  513,  552,  582,  030,  002, 
670,  090,  730 
ants  in  a,  180 
arrangement,  035,  083 
at  North  Kensington,  Marcehal  Niel 
Rose  in  a,  191 

attached  to  a dwelling-house,  684,  094 
border,  worms  in  a,  087 
climbers  for  a,  63 
coloured  glass  for  a,  554,  586 
concrete  flooring  in  a,  604,  622,  636 
construction  of  a,  214 
decoration,  Chrysanthemums  for,  594, 
608 

evergreen  plants  for  a,  712,  717,  736 
Jasminum  gracilliinum  in  a,  682.  694 
lean-to  a,  543.553,  576  ; facing  east,  592, 
622 

manure  for  plants  in  a,  196 
Marechal  Niel  Rose  in  a,  137 
plants  for  a,  494 

Roses  climbing  in,  management  of,  693 
unheated,  plants  for  an,  517 
warm,  climbers  for  a,  550 
warming  a,  346 

Convolvulus  mauritanicus,  430 
wild,  destroying,  201 
Cooking  Good  King  Henry,  263 
Coping  for  walls.  471 
Coprosma  Baueriana  variegata,  16 
Cordyline  australis,  107 
Coreopsis  annual,  best,  the,  733 
aristosa,  733 
Atkinsoniana,  733 
aurea,  733 

cardaminifolia,  733;  coronata,  733 
Drummondl,  733 
tinctoria,  733 
trichosperma,  733 
varieties  of,  333 
Corn  Salad,  277 

Cabbaging  or  Regenc.e,  277 
Coronilias^  management  of,  468,  477 
Correa  alba,  185 
Brilliant,  185 
cardinalis,  185 
ftowering-shool  of  the,  185 
Harris!,  1<S5 

magniflea,  andLibonia  floribunda,  238, 
247 

speciosa,  185 
ventricosa,  185 
Correas,  138,  185,  215 
Corridor,  alass,  welUarranged,  a,  573 
Corridors’  or  covered  ways,  glazed,  573 
Coryanthes,  497 
Cotoneasters.  545 
Cottage  brewing,  228  ^ 

viemam, 


Cowslips,  Cape,  682 
Crab,  Chinese,  the,  491 
common,  491 

Garland  or  Anv^r lean,  fruit  of,  491' 

Japanese,  many-flowered,  491 
Siberian,  the,  158 
Crabs  as  ornammtal  trees,  560 
ornamental,  some  good,  491 
Crambe  cordifolia,  548 
Crape  Myrtle,  the,  238 
Crassula  (Kalosanthes)  coccinea,  328 
treatment  of  a,  214 

Grassulas,  culture  of.  260 ; not  flowering, 
330;  watering,  407 
treatment  of,  430 

Creeper,  evergreen,  and  Rose  for  a west 
aspect,  288 

flowering,  for  a trellis,  704 
Creepers,  evergreen,  <fec. , 474 
to  cover  a house,  48 
for  a verandah,  333 
for  north  and  east  aspects,  148 
for  the  inside  of  a porch.  519 
Roses,  etc.,  on  walls,  358 
Cricket-ground,  laying  down  a,  723 
Crickets  destroying,  313,  528 
Crinum  erubescens,  200 
Moorei,  324  ; treatment  of,  627 
Crocus  asturicus,  4si 
Boryi.  481 

cancellatus,  481 ; cilicicus,  481 
hadriaticus,  481 
Jmperati  albus,  555 
iridiflorus,  481 
Isevigatus,  481 
longiflorus,  481 
nudiflorus,  482 
ochroleucus,  482 
pulchellus,  482 
serotinus,  482 
zouatus,  482 
Crocuses,  76 
and  mice,  687 
autumn,  481 
deep-planting  of,  588 
in  the  Grass,  345,  371 
pheasants  digging  up.  61 
Cropping  a cottage-garden,  280 
a garden,  580 

a river  bank  with  vegetables,  739 
double,  557 
Grape-Vines,  7 
land. 633 

small  vegetable  and  fruit  gardens,  125 
under  greenhouse  shelves,  576 
vegetable.  708 

Crops  under  orchard-trees.  68 
Cross-fertilisation,  706,  716 
Crown  Imperials,  497 
Cryj)tomeriajaponica,fine  specimen  of,  394 
Cryptomerias,  395 

Cucumber  and  Tomato-house,  building  a, 
617 

bed,  ants  in  a,  destroying,  93 
for  winter,  best,  358 
frame,  best,  the,  600;  destroying  wood- 
lice  in  a,  284:  heat  for  a,  110;  heat- 
ing a,  20 ; making,  11,  20  ; plants  in  a. 
345 

frames,  734 

growing,  20,  121,  132. 143,  278,  200 
house,  734 ; heating  a,  008,  017,  051 
plants  decaying,  300 ; in  a frame,  224, 
234 ; ti*eatment  of,  357  ; unhealthy.  322 
seeds,  saving,  290,  306 
Telegraph,  733 
Cucumbers,  125 

and  Melons  in  frames  and  pits,  190 
and  Tomatoes,  52;  cultivation  of.  '*70; 
in  a small  greenhouse,  670  ; showing, 
216 

and  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  247 
autumn,  304;  old  plants  of,  304;  very 
narrow  pits  for,  304 
bitter.  172 

blighted,  in  a frame,  243 
disease  in,  299 
dying  off,  377 

early,  697;  good  turfy  loam  for,  697  ; 

put  out  on  ridges,  697 ; soot  for,  697 
forcing,  34 
for  seed,  206 
for  winter,  best,  372 
frame,  108 
from  cuttings,  201 
green-fly  and  mildew  on,  225 
gumming  in.  181,  198 
in  a frame,  190 ; growing,  SO  ; training, 
174 

in  frames,  181 : and  on  ridges,  224;  or 
on  ridges,  336;  growing,  92 
manure  for,  110 
red-spider  on,  444 
slugs  eating,  181 
stimulants  for,  296,  306 
tender,  239 
thinning,  580 

Tomatoes,  and  Grapes  in  one  house,  509 
unhealthy,  239,  297,  322 
Cultivation  of  Christmas  Roses.  502 
of  the  Tomato,  470 
Culture  of  Allamandas,  475 

of  Begonia  manicata  in  a sitting-room, 
151 

of  Bouvardias,  386,  400 


Culture  of  the  Potato  Onion,  696 
Cup-flowers,  261 
White,  the,  2(>1 

Cuphea  platycentra  for  windows,  687 
Cupressus  maerocarpa,  451 
Curcuma  australasica,  542 
petiola,  542 
R(jscoeana,  542 
Curcumas,  542 

Currant  and  Gooseberry-bushes,  spring, 

299 

bushes,  556,  570 ; growths  on,  93 ; old, 
295,  310 

red-flowered,  the,  194 
Currants  and  Gooseberries  for  market, 

481 ; planting,  444 
birds  eating,  32 
Black,  insects  eating,  162 
Refl  and  White,  newly-planted,  738 
Red,  poor,  359 

Cutting  e.  shearing  shrubs,  231 
Cuttings,  Begonia,  striking,  237,  274 
Brier,  for  budding,  288 
Calceolarias  fr(;m,  268 
Carnation,  <>22 
Cucumbers  from,  201 
Dahlia,  striking,  37<),  388 
from  Gooseberry-trees,  499 
of  Carnations  border,  343 
of  Cassia  corymbosa,  striking,  273 
of  evergreen  shrubs  striking,  130,  146 
of  Everlasting  Peas,  striking,  355,  368 
of  India-rubber-plants  striking,  506, 
518 

of  Rosemary,  343 
of  shrubs,  time  to  strike,  146 
propagating,  ways  of,  99 
Tomatoes,  from,  469 

Cyananthus  incanus,  187 ; flowering-shoot 
of,  187 

Cyclamen,  727 
Atkinsi,  367 

bulbs,  old,  management  of,  193 
Coum,  367 
culture,  3 
europeeum,  367 
flowers,  group  of,  3 
growing,  49 
hederaefolium,  367 
ibericum,  367 
Ivy-leaved,  367 
neapolitamun , 367 
persicum,  596 
round-leaved,  367 
spring,  367 
vernum,  367 
white,  an  old.  193 
Cyclamens,  30,  178.  334,  399.  602 
and  Primulas  from  seed,  raising,  4;  lO- 
summer,  treatment  of.  4 
durability  of,  41 
grubs  on,  471 

hardy,  366;  propagated  from  seed,  366 
improving,  518,  531 
in  windows,  treatment  of,  525 
okl  plants  of,  30 

raised  last  summer,  plants  of,  30 
raising  in  a room,  5, 17 
unhealthy,  537 
young, 334 

Cycnoches  chlorochilum,  424 
Cynibidium  ehurneum,  587 
Lowianum.  66,  532 ; flower  of,  67 
spikes  failing.  659 
Cyperus  alternifolius,  247 
Cypripediuni,  727 
acaule,  532 
arietinum,  532 
Arthunanum,  642 
bellatulum,  236 
Boxalli,  174 
Calceolus,  532 
callosum,  482,  706 
Crossianura,  659 
Druryi,  720 
Fitchianum,  135 
guttatum,  532 
Harrisianum,  237,  459 
hirsutissimum  and  C.  Druryi,  40 
hybrid,  564 

insigne,  135,  537,  612,  628,  659 
japonicimi,  532 
Lawrenceanimi,  236 
macranthum,  532 
Morganiffi.  532  ; flowers  of,  533 
niveum,  541 
cenanthum,  236 
occidentale,  532 
parvifloruni,  532 
politum,  212 
pubescens,  532 
purpuratum,  228 
Sedeni,  19 
seedling,  284 
spectabile,  532 
Spicerianum.  236 
superbiens,  304 
Swanianum.  236 
ven tricosum,  532 
Cypripediums,  236.  532,  659,  602 
heating  a house  for,  627 
in  a cool-hoiise,  612 
potting.  706 

Cytisus  racemosus,  131,  140,  156  treat- 
ment of,  79,  88, 106 

D 


"n  ADDY-LONG-LEGS,  grubs  of  the, 
U lti3,  ISO 
Daffodil,  Ai-a  High,  4 
Empress,  144 
Horsefield's,  91,  128 
noble,  a,  91 
Princess,  4 


VI 


Daffodils,  40r> 
in  pots,  4,  195,  717 
not  flowering,  109 
relifted  annually,  -ioO,  584 
treatment  of,  154 
White  Trumpet  varieties,  4 
Dahlia  Cactu.s,  treatment  of  a,  6-> 
cuttings  striking,  »170,  3B8 
Juarezi,  389 
pot-roots  of,  92,  108 
roots,  taking  up,  495,  502 
Dahlias,  90,  342,  388,  478 
after  flowering,  418 
and  Chrj'santhemums,  721 
best  t-welve,  684,  880 
Cactus,  389,  417;  growing,  200;  kinds, 
389 ; new,  504 
from  cuttings,  135 
in  pots,  510 

Picotees  anil  Carnations  for  show.  8 
pot-roots  of,  889 
propagating,  8,  874 

single.  90, 474, 492,  622  ; named  varieties 
of,  622 

Daisy,  Blue  Mountain,  or  Alpine  Aster, 
14S 

covered  lawn,  a.  704 
White  Paris,  259 

Daisies,  Michaelmas.  427 ; bold  masses 
of,  427  ; broad  groups  of,  427 
Paris,  178;  not  flowering,  728 
Damsons,  good  kinds  of,  480 
Dandelion  for  salads,  1-35 
Dandelions  on  lawns,  380 
Danes’  blood  and  the  wild  red  Anemones, 
137 

Daphne,  an  old,  324,  458 
Bla(iaya7)n^  a ’irvll-groirn  specimen  of,  339 
Cneorum,  220 

indica,  100;  unhealthy,  63,  78 
Wfiica  aIha,forrer  head  of  the.  841 
indica  rubra,  treatment  of,  24,  36 
Mezereum,  228 
White  Indian,  841 
Daphnes,  hardy,  339 

Dasylirio7i  ac7'otrichvm,  a fiie  specinten  of, 
531 

glaucophyllum,  531 
gnimiiiifolium,  531 
Hookeri,  532 
Dasylirions,  the,  5-31 
Davallia  bullata,  399 
canariensis,  375,  399 
dissecta,  399 
077  a T/'ee-Fe/m  slump,  399 
parvula,  213 
pentaphylla,  399 
Davallias,  399 
Death  of  a chick,  48-5 
Defoliating  Vines,  480 
Defoliation,  premature,  507 
Delphviiian  JieUad07ma,  615 
Delphiniums  and  herbaceous  Phloxes, 
from  seed,  858 

perennial,  815;  rock  garden  culture  of, 
618;  of  the  finest  kind,  615 
scarlet,  291 

Dendrobium  aggregatum.  142 
album,  <feo.,  218,  388 
amcenum,  22s,  320 
Aphrodite,  330 
bigibhum,  336,  584 
Brymerianum,  228,  727 
chrysotis,  220 
chrysotoxum,  239 
ciliatum,  727 

Dalhousianum,  48,  215,  240 
Devonianum,  135 
Dominianiim,  726 
Draconis,  337 
Falconeri,  444,  584 
Falconeri  giganteum,  212 
Farmeri  aureo-flavum,  504 
Findlayanum,  199,  878 
formosum  giganteum,  199,  587 
fuscatum,  720 
heterocarpum,  612 
infundibulum,  121 
Jamesianum,  419,  800 
nobile,  123 
palpebree,  330 
Paxtoni,  598,  844 

Pierardi,  174,  183,  559  ; fine  specimeii  of, 
in/fotcer,  183  ; w ffmcer,  559 
primuliniim,  432,  459 
Schneiderianum,  330 
speciosum,  492 
suavissimum,  170 
sulcatum,  874 
superhum,  183 

thyrsiflorum,  135,  142,  228,  304,  330 
Wardianum,  584 
Dendrobiums,  162,  418,  431 
chrysanthum  and  album,  386 
from  India,  459 
treatment  of,  380,  504,  570 
Dendrochilum  glumaceum,  31 
Dendromecon  rigida,  187 
Dennstsedtia  davallioides,  483 
Deutzia  crenata,  fl.-pL,  and  Deutzia 
gracilis,  193 

gracilis,  138,  474,  491 ; cut  flowers  of, 
575  ; forcing,  580  ; for  forcing,  575  ; 
not  flo-wering,  220  ; planting  out,  181 
scabra,  afl7ie  bush  of,  in /o?rcr,  327 
Deutzias,  327 
after  flowering,  78 
after  forcing,  181 
Dianella  ta.smanica,  484 
Dianthus  alpinns,  619 
Dicentra  (Dielytra)  formosa,  828 
spectabilis,  54,  115,  129;  in  pots,  718; 
planting  out,  181 
Dicta//mv,s  F/'aa  ineUa,  233 
Dictyogramma  japonica  variegata,  581 
Dieffenbachia  Bausei,  120 
nobilis,  120 
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Dieffenbachia  Kegina,  120 
Rex,  120 
splendens,  120 
triumphans.  120 
Dieffenbachias,  120 
Digging  an  herbaceous  border,  732 
tree-leaves  into  stiff  soil,  571,  583 
up  late  Potatoes,  478 

Diplacus  (Mimulus)  glutinosus,  285,  289, 
SOI 

Dipladenia  amabilis,  89 ; fl)}e  .spm'mw  of, 
89;  trained  on  strings,  89;  and  D. 
boliviensis,  429 

Brea7'leya7ia,  a u'cU-g7'ou'n  specinwi  of,  m 
floicer,  703 
Dipiadenias,  844 
and  their  culture,  703 
bottom-heat  for,  703 
training;  98 

Disa  grandirtora  and  Disa  racemosa,  215  ; 

hardiness  of,  182  ; unhealthy,  228 
Disas,  348 

Disinfectant  for  an  Orchid-house,  315 
Doronicum  Ilarpur-Crewe  (platitagineum 
excelsuni),  223  ; cut  flowers  of,  223 
plantagineum  excelsnm,  250 
Doves-ring,  management  of,  55 
young,  dying,  377.  407 
Drabas,  yellow,  three,  837 
D/'ociena,  In'oad-leaved,  m a .small  pot,  849 
unhealthy,  an,  328 
vivipara,  484 
Dracaenas,  72,  242 
and  Palms  losing  their  leaves,  703 
and  their  culture,  849 
becoming  leggy,  64!J 
insects  on,  849 
propagating,  238,  247 
treatment  of,  13 

Dragon’s-mouth-flower  of  Guatemala, 
the,  244 

Draining  pots,  215 
seed-pans,  330 

Drawing-room,  Eucalyptus  in  a,  244 
Dressing  a law’n  with  bone-dust,  636 
Drynaria  coronans,  373 
morbillosa,  373 
quercifolia,  374 
Duck,  bringing  up  a.  96 
Ducklings,  wilil,  3!)2 
Ducks,  breeding,  580 
dying,  288 
keeping,  580 
young,  dying  off,  381 
Dumb  Canes,  120 

Dwelling-house,  conservatory  attached  to 
a,  684,  894 
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Earthing-up  ceierj-,  35.8 

Eanvigs’  wings,  284 
Echeveria  secunda,  208 
secunda  glauca,  635 
Echeverias,  114 
from  seed,  823 
wintering,  450,  483 
Echium  vulgare,  358 
Edging,  plants  for  an,  704 
plants,  hardy,  2u8 
Edgings.  845 
Box.  planting,  897 
for  the  front  of  a border,  645 
insect  enemies  in,  hunting  out,  645 
Edraianthus,  884 
Egg,  a large,  124 
bound  hen,  an,  285 
large,  a,  175 
plants,  growing,  278 
without  a yolk,  98 
Eggs,  fertility  of,  190 
for  winter  use,  714.  727 
fowls  eating  their.  202 
in  lime,  preserving,  216,  254 
soft,  canary  laying.  202 
valuing,  41 

very  small,  fowls  laying,  485 
with  greenish  yolks,  268 
with  soft  shells,  98 
Elaphoglossum  crassinerve,  57S 
latifolium.  578 
THerminieri,  578 
muscosum,  578 
pilosilloides,  578 
scolopendrifolium,  578 
squarrosum.  578 
undulatnm.  578 
Elaphoglossums,  578 
Elder,  golden,  propagating  the,  452.  489 
scarlet-berried,  447 
Elm-leaved  Spirsea,  the.  291 
trees,  weeping  plants  beneath,  841. 855 
El  Spirito  Santo,  624 
Endive,  277 
and  Lettuce.  478 
blanching,  413 
culture,  413 

curled-leaved  and  Batavian,  208 
for  autumn  and  winter  salads,  315 
late-sown,  377 
most  valuable  crops  of,  413 
varieties  of.  413 
White  Batavia7t,  413 
Epacrises,  184,  272 
propagating.  419 
Epidendrum  alatum,  380 
aurantiacuni,  424 
bieornutum,  182 
cochleatum,  708 
macrochilum,  244,  404 
nemorale  majus,  354 
vitellinum  majus,  504 
Wallisi,  505 
Epigeea  repens,  251 
Epiphyllum  truncatum,  100,  596,  654 
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Epiphyllums,  100,  242,  3lK 
Einsoea  Chontalensis,  455 
fulgida,  455 
metallica,  455 
Episceas,  455 

Erantlienium  pulchellnm,  2,  204 
Eria  ferruginea,  714 
E7'icn  Aitonia7iH  iui'gida,  powo'S  of,  131 
colorans,  493 
gracilis,  493 
hyemalis,  493 
intermedia,  493 
Macnabiana,  447 
persoluta.  493 
propendens,  493 
pyramidalis,  493 
regerminans,  493 
scabriuscula,  493 
scariosa,  493 
sulphurea,  493 
veiitncosa  alba.  248 
ventricosa,  Bothwelliaua,  248 
ventricosa  brevifolia,  248 
ventricosa  coccinea  minor,  248 
ventricosa  grandiflora,  248 
ventricosa  splendens,  248 
Wilmoreana,  493 
Ericas,  24S,  394 
and  Epacrises,  400 
the  ventrioosas,  248 
treatment  of,  108 
Eriostemon  scaber,  215 
Eryngium  maritimum,  -35-3 
sp7'ay  of,  353 

Olivierianum,  a good  bold  mass  of,  275 ; 
C7it  flowers  of,  275 
Eryngiums,  389,  885 
as  cut  flowers,  275 
best  and  easiest  kinds  to  grow,  275 
Escallonia  Ingrami,  5!>2 
on  a trellis,  155 
macrantha,  550,  592 
montevidensis,  593 
organensis,  593 

Phillipiana,  593 ; flowo'ing-shoot  of, 
593 

rubra.  592 
Escallonias,  592 
EschschoUzia  Mandmdn,  483 
Eschscholtzias,  4f>3 
Espalier  Apple-trees,  7 
or  pyramid-trained  fruit-trees,  640 
Pear-trees.  490 

Espaliers,  Gooseberries  as,  374 
Eucalvptus  globulus,  168,179;  seeds  of 
the,  578 

in  a draw'ing-room,  232,  244 
Eucharis,  88 

amazonica,  37,  544,  579  ; growing,  508  ; 
not  flowering,  82,  78;  potting  the 
bulbs  of,  38;  treatment  of,  312,  718; 
warmest  house  for,  37 
Eucharis  Lily,  treatment  of  the,  5,  24,  36, 
275,  291 

Lilies,  culture  of,  494 
E7ico7nis  punctata,  485 
Eupatorium  odoratum,  478 
Eupatoriums,  planting  out,  181 
Euphorbia  jacquiniwflora,  2,  20-1,  410 
Euphorbias,  two  scarlet-flowered,  the, 
370 

Eurya  latifolia  variegata,  16 
Evergreen  climber  for  a house,  232 
climbers,  592 

creepers,  kc.,  474;  to  cover  a house, 
48 

for  covering  a fence,  299 
plants  for  a conservatory,  712,  717,  738 
quick-growing,  a,  545,  580 
screen,  an,  418 
shrubs  for  a border,  489 
Evergreens  for  covering  rustic-work,  378 
for  window-boxes,  433 
propagating,  422,  440 
Everlasting,  Swan  Eiver,  the,  133 
Exacum  Zeylanicum,  82 
Exhibition  Boses,  478 
Exochorda  grandiflora,  314 
Eydon  Hall,  Byfleld,  479 

F 


FABIANA  imbricata,  544 
Fallen  leaves,  804 
Farfugium  grande  for  rooms,  426 
Farming,  poultry,  740 
Feeding  tortoises.  390.  397 
Fence,  evergreen  for  covering  a,  299 
Fencing  Oak,  fruit-trees  on,  489 
Fennel.  84 
as  salad,  201 
Giant,  389  * ' 

Fennels,  (Jiant  (Ferulas),  548 
Fe)'n,  a good  bracket,  373 
a good  hardy,  for  town  gardens,  677 
aquatic,  an.  598 

British  Maiden-hair,  in  a room,  33 
case,  making,  a 582  ; management  of  a, 
98:  planting  a,  298;  watering  plants 
in  a,  298 

climbing,  179,  213 
Comb,  the,  511 

Floating  Stag’s-horn,  the,  248 
for  a hanging-basket,  353 
Gold-crested,  the,  <J84 
Golden,  the,  52 
Hard,  the,  225 

Hare  s-foot  (DaralUa),  g7'07ci77g  07i  a Ti'ee- 
Fe)'7i  slU777p,  399 
Hare’s-foot,  the,  375 
Killarney  or  Bristle,  the,  832 
Lady,  the,  213.  719;  good  .spedme7i  of, 
501 ; innumerable  forms  of,  719 
Maiden-hair.  720 : drying  up,  195,  213 ; 
treatment  of  a,  342,  375 


Fe7'n,  Male,  the,  vi  a Lo7\dm  garde)\,  677 
No)folk  lsla7id  T’ree,  307 
Ribbon,  the.  98,  375 

Royal,  fe/'tile  pimuv  or  flower  of,  171; 

the.  189  ; flue  sj7en'7ne7i  of,  189 
Shrub,  the,  412 
Silver,  a beautiful,  195 
spores,  328 

Stag’s-horned,  the,  412 
tree,  253 

walk,  a,  719  ; at  Ashley  Heath,  7H> 

wall,  making  a,  892,  720 
Ferns,  330,  550 

Adiantum,  green-fly  on»  6 

an  abundance  of  light  for,  6 

and  Heliotropes,  caterpillars  on,  292’, 

and  Orchids,  110 
and  Palms,  books  on,  95 
and  slugs,  899 
annual,  88 
bracket,  170,  373 
British,  8.  15,  89‘) 
crimson-veined,  the,  581 
Filmy,  cool-house,  832;  for  a smaQ 
house,  857 
for  a case, 15 
for  a cold-house,  159 
for  a greenhouse.  739 
for  an  outside  rockwork,  29.  53 
for  a room,  885 

for  a window  in  a sitting-room,  828 

for  cutting  and  room  decoration.  218' 

for  indoor  rockery  in  a cool-house,  54^ 

for  names,  ko.,  377 

for  small  vases,  705 

for  the  house,  375 

from  spores,  720,  729  ; raising,  60 

Gold  and  Silver,  52,  884 

Golden  Maiden-hair,  392 

growing,  180 

hardy,  95;  evergreen,  705  ; for  a porchp 
88 : for  rockeries,  179  ; in  pots„  729 
Hare’s-foot,  257,  399 
Hart's-tongue,  373,  892 
in  a lean-to  greenhouse,  627 
in  a window,  174 
in  bad  health,  348 
in  earthenware  jars.  208 
in  rooms,  487,  508,  524 
in  wire-baskets,  412,  427,  442,  449 
Lace,  278 
Lady,  501 

large  specimen,  treatment  of,  218 
little,  159,  170,  179 

Maiden-hair,  41,  212,  471;  cutting  off 
old  fronds  of,  212  ; green-fly  on,  103 ; 
soil  for,  228,  232;  treatment  of,  276; 
w’itbout  shading,  212 
manure  for,  252 
manuring,  195,  213 
Net,  382 

New  Zealand  Fd//ip,  541 
on  old  walls,  253 
repotting,  29 
seedling,  218 
Shield,  804 

soot-water  for.  342,  692 
Stag’s-tongue,  578 
Stove,  348 
thrips  on,  501,  522 
tree,  hardy,  253 
under  a bell-glas.s,  3S 
unhealthy,  218 
useful,  831 
variegated,  581 
where  Grapes  are  grown,  471 
Fernery,  arranging  the  plants  in  a,  130 
at  Gi'een  Hayes,  Halifax,  387 
brown  scale  in  a,  getting  rid  of,  170 
building  a,  877 
forming  a,  120 
glass  for  a,  8,  29 
Grapes  in  a,  93,  102 
ha7'dy,  welUar7'anged,  a,  129 
under  glass,  the,  716 
Ferneries,  hardy,  129 
Fertilisation,  cross,  708,  718 
Fertiliser,  salt,  kc.,  as  a,  727 
Fertilising  Tomato  blooms,  5SS 
Ferula  communis,  389 
Ferulas  or  Giant  Fennels,  548 
Ficus  elastica  for  rooms,  428;  albo- 
variegata,  721 
repens,  735 

Field,  Mushrooms  in  a,  704 
Fig,  Evergreen,  247 
Fig,  Osbor/fs  p7-olific  m a pot,  585 
Fig-tree,  manure  for  a,  558,  570 ; not 
fruiting,  299;  treatment  of  a,  585 
Fig-trees  in  pots,  culture  of,  381 : manage- 
ment of,  454  ; treatment  of,  401,  411 
Figs,  early,  trees  of,  340 
in  pots,  585 
late  houses  of,  340 
notes  on,  340 
pot-trees  of,  340 
self-sown,  158 
suceessional  trees  of,  340 
treatment  of,  208 
Filbe)‘t-t7'ee,  \rcll~7/}a77aged,  a,  529 
Filberts,  pruning,  529 
Finch,  nonpareil,  food  for,  254- 
Fir.  Albert's  Spruce,  25 
Silver,  737  ; in  the  g7'OU7tds  fff 

Rostmeath,  737;  giant  specimens  of 
the,  737 

Firs,  Scotch,  ctitting  down,  385 
Fire,  greenhouse,  stoking  a,  894 
Fish-pond,  making  a,  495,  505 
Fittonias,  18 

Flame-flower,  339,  447,  477 
Flannel-flower,  the,  699,  723 
Flannel,  Mustard  and  Cress  on,  268 
Flax,  New  Zealand,  hardiness  of,  75,. 
116 ; raising  from  seed,  54 
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Flax,  ^Wnter-ttoweriiiKi  the, 

Flies,  house,  a plague  of,  731 
in  a room,  plant  to  prevent,  244 
Flor  de  Mayo  or  May  flower,  the,  220 
Flor  de  San  Sebastian,  the,  10 
Florist,  starting  as  a,  217,  234,  251 
Florists,  Scotch,  with  the,  393,  447 
Flower-bed,  shaded,  plants  for  a,  76 
beds,  plants  for  and  management  of, 
368;  putting  out  plants^  in,  4^>0; 
winter  and  spring  decoration  of,  599 
Flower,  blue,  for  a north  aspect,  (>8 
Flower-border,  arrangement  of  a,  664; 

coal-ashes  on  a,  5o.  61 
Flower-borders  and  beds,  planting,  115 
Floiver,  Chi)ie$e  Water  Fairy,  in  a hou'J,  69o 
Flannel,  the,  699 
forcing,  540 

garden  at  Eydon  Hall,  479;  at  Shrub- 
land  Park,  new,  the,  561 
gardening,  spring  and  summer,  6S0 
growing,  treatment  of  garden  soil  for, 
461 

hardy,  a beautiful,  12 
night-scented,  406 
of  May,  453 
pots,  sizes  of,  135 
pots,  worms  in,  416,  441 
seeds  for  a window-box,  76. 88  ; sowing 
in  an  unheated  house.  740 
show.  National  Co-operative,  the,  169 
shows,  174 

stalks,  removing,  258,  290 
Water  Fairy,  the,  695 
Flowers,  autumn,  449 
big,  303 
blue,  403 

bunches  of,  533,  567 

cut,  crowding,  a mistake,  49;  ^econo- 
mising, 49  ; in  the  house,  685,  721 : of 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  market,  186 
cutting,  40 
dried,  vases  of,  328 
for  a border,  680 
for  button-holes,  299 
for  graves,  610 
for  market,  543 

for  profit,  best  kinds  of,  668;  outdoor, 
680,  692 

for  the  hair,  659 

hardy,  at  Shruhland  Park.  562 ; in 
summer,  341  ; in  summer,  grand 
borders  of,  341 ; showing.  113 
in  window-boxes,  5 
• in  winter,  184 
late  summer,  342 
near  Raspberry-canes,  431 
o/Hyacinihus  candicnns^  HouitarnriUea,  ami 
Ferns,  <Cr.,  in  a tabular jimcei'-hvkler,  49 
old-fashioned,  301,  494,  502 
perennial,  good,  323 
purple  and  blue,  403,  417 
spring,  renewing,  722 
under  coloured  glass,  25 
white,  for  August,  368 ; for  church 
decoration,  440  ; for  forcing,  575  ; for 
October,  476  ; for  window  boxes,  17 
wild  waterside,  523 

winter,  50,  63  ; for  an  unheated  house. 
468,  477 

Flowering-creeper  for  a trellis,  704 

shrubs,  416,  422  : for  a villa  garden,  659 
Flue,  defective,  518,  694 
greenhouse,  not  dra-vnng,  414 
plants  over,  itc.,  554,  576 
Flues,  smoke,  old-fashioned,  510 
Foam-flower,  the,  127  ; f.o>rers  aiui  leaves 
of,  127 

Fog  annihilator,  the,  484 
fiend,  the,  674 

Foliage  of  Azaleas,  colour  of.  18G 
Food  for  a toad,  449,  467 
for  laying  fowls,  149 
for  linnets,  269,  285 
for  the  blackbird,  331,  347 
for  the  nonpareil  finch,  254 
; for  thrushes,  149 
i Forced  Lily  of  the  Valley,  707 

I Forcing,  hottom-heat  for,  623 

( Carrots  and  Parsnips,  550 

I Cucumbers,  34 

i Deutzia  gracilis,  56t» 

Due  Van  Thol  Tulips,  41 

flower,  540 

home-grown  Spiraea  japonica,  529 
house,  582,  598,  614,  630,  646,  662,  676, 

I 690.  730 ; building  a,  603,  622,  630  ; 

building  and  heating  a,  513,  602; 
d heating  a,  463 ; low,  heating  a,  543 

I Forcing-houses,  heating,  531 

I Lettuce,  671 ; a frame,  or  frames  for,  671 

' Lilacs,  659,  715 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  682 
J Pinks  for,  201 

- pit,  a,  157,  168 

Rhubarb  in  a greenhouse,  412,  425;  in 
' dark  pits,  497 

Seakale,  413.  425 

I Strawberries,  245,  255,  466;  in  boxes, 

! 310,  326 

* Forget-me-not,  322 

I water,  in  moist,  shady  places,  331 ; 

' simple  and  pleasing  arrangements  of, 

I 331 ; the,  as  a garden  plant,  331 

; Forget-me-nots,  127 

dividing,  200,  206 
for  pot  culture,  579 
seedling,  520 
Forsythia  suspensa, 715 
Fowl,  bumble-foot  in  a,  361 
i diseased,  a,  485 

1 house,  Mushrooms  in  a,  80 ; rats  in  a, 

I destroying,  124 

' manure  for  greenhouse  plants,  260 

Fowls  and  pheasants,  69.  96,  175,  190,  216 
^ Bantam,  about.  674,  714 

bones  for,  crushing,  41 


Fowls,  cross-bred,  best.  124 
diseased,  485,  511 
dying,  14 

eating  their  eggs,  202 
for  South  Yorkshire,  740 
Guinea,  96 
illness  of,  175 
insects  on,  550 
in  South  Yorkshire,  714 
laying,  food  for,  149  ; very  small  eggs, 
485 

losing  feathers,  14,  69,  2-i4 
Minorca,  149 
Orpington,  points  of,  674 
plucking  off  their  feathers.  149 
Plymouth  Rock,  points  of,  392 
white  Leghorn,  512 
Wyandotte,  175;  silver-laced,  268 
Frame  and  small  hut-bed,  uses  of,  in 
winter,  416 

blighted  Cucumbers  in  a,  243 
cold.  Coleus-plants  in  a,  156,  168 ; grow- 
ing Tomatoes  and  Melons  in  a.  101 ; 
making  a,  703  ; Melon  or  Tomato  in 
a,  101,  120  ; Tomatoes  in  a,  671 
Cucumber,  best,  696 ; plants  in  a,  224, 
234 

Cucumbers,  108,  19o 
Fungi  in  a,  575 

garden,  a,  33,  50 ; small,  uses  of  a, 
324 

or  cold  pit  for  Lettuce,  725 
propagating,  making  a,  704 
Roses  in  a,  209 
shady,  Violets  in  a,  494 
small,  uses  of  a,  684,  694 
Tomatoes  in  a,  172,  181 
training  a Cucumber  in  a.  174 
Frames  and  pits,  forcing  Potatoes  in, 
108 

and  turf-pits,  730 
ants  in,  how  to  get  rid  of.  148 
bottom-heat  for,  704 
Cucumber,  734 

garden,  432  ; tarring,  518.  530 
Pansy  culture  in,  587 
Violets  in,  546 

Francoa  ramosa,  30,  256.  35s 
Francoas  raised  from  seed,  30 
Freesia  refracta  alba,  506,  518,  591 ; 
Jloicers  of,  591 
seeds  and  Tuberoses,  732 
Freesias,  402,  518,  649 
after  flowering.  107,  119 
and  Iris  reticulata,  sowing  seeds  of, 
718 

from  seed,  156,  453 
in  a room,  653,  664 
Frogs,  small  green,  396.  416 
Frost-bitten  shrubs,  715 
in  the  house,  580 
Frosted  Potatoes,  697,  707 
Frozen  plants,  699 

Potatoes,  and  Onions  not  keeping, 
699 

Zonal  Pelargoniums,  735 
Fruit  and  flower-club  cottage,  a,  282 
and  wasps,  411 

buds  and  leaf-buds,  375,  379;  and 
wood,  439 

bushes  and  trees  for  a small  garden, 
454.  466,  467;  pruning  in  summer, 
208 

culture,  book  on,  439 

gathering,  385,  466 ; and  storing,  466 

grooving  for  profit,  724 

houses,  shading,  188 

storing,  466 

Fruit-tree  cleanser,  paraffln-oil  as  a, 
652 

stocks,  raising,  638  ; budding,  G38 
icalk  a7id  Ivy-covered  arches,  5(*9 
walks,  569 

; Fruit-trees  bush,  pruning,  522 
blight  on,  253 
buying,  438 

caterpillars  on,  171,  187 
dog  damaging,  32 

espalier,  cordon,  and  trained  mulching, 
171 : or  pyramid-trained,  640 
etc.,  for  a wall  facing  east,  18 
failing.  190 

fur  a clay  soil,  529,  546 
for  an  orchard-house,  7 
for  a wall  facing  east.  8 
for  high  latitudes,  187 
for  high  walls,  709 
in  ornamental  grounds,  71 
insect  pests  on,  666 
insects  on,  500.  522 
manure  for,  93 
manuring,  484,  620,  714 
not  bearing,  586 
old,  removing,  681 
old,  treatment  of,  102 
on  Oak  fencing,  480,  480 
on  the  back  wall  of  a vinery,  93 
on  walls,  mulching,  7 
orchard-house,  management  of,  123 
planting,  438,  467,  499,  586 
pruning,  7,  546  ; judicious,  of,  638  ; kind 
of,  for,  638 
ringing,  666 
root  pruning,  245 
Seaweed,  as  a manure  for,  528 
seedling,  546 
shelter  for,  438 

summer  pruning  of,  *c.,  208,  294 
training,  vertical  method  of,  710  ; wrong 
and  tedious,  709 
treatment  of,  490 

under  glass  watering,  7 ; wall,  224 ; 

best,  499;  neglected,  236 
winter,  pruning  of,  638 
young,  pruning  of,  569,  586,  724 
Fruiting  of  Plums,  359 
Fruits,  bush,  pruning  of,  638,  651 


Fruits,  hardy,  nailing  in,  358;  notes  on, 
359 ; planting,  358 
in  small  garden,  125 

Fucfmia,  Aiistralian,ji<uve.rin(j-shoot  of  the,  185 
blooms,  imperfect,  444 
buds,  falling  off,  215 
Dominiana,  treatment  of,  25,  36 
globosa,  flowering-shoot  of,  226,  343 
losing  its  blooms,  232,  244 
microphylla,  33 

not  opening  its  flowers,  tkc.,  2S4 
pots,  worms  in,  714 
splendens,  238 
Sunray,  174 

Fuchsias,  90,  100,  178,  256 

and  Pelargoniums,  wintering,  441,  456 
and  their  uses,  226 

and  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  potting,  699 

as  pot-plants,  226 

Australian,  1S5 

coloured-leaved,  186 

cutting-striking,  256 

for  a small  house,  best,  the,  25 

for  hanging  baskets,  232 

for  planting  out  of  doors,  33 

for  summer-flowering,  265 

for  windows,  151 

getting  into  bloom,  238,  248 

grafting,  596 

hardy,  343;  peculiar  gracefulness  of, 
343 ; varieties  of,  226 
not  flowering,  275,  293 
old,  100  ; treatment  of,  5 
planted  out,  226 
potting,  494,  495,  508 
propagating,  349  ; in  autumn,  301 
retarding,  268 

striking,  a novel  way  of,  223 
treatment  of,  543,  735 
winter  flowering,  226 
wintering,  314 
with  unhealthy  leaves,  444 
Fungus  in  a kitchen  garden,  148 
on  Mint,  215 
Fungi  in  a frame,  575 
Funkia  grandittora,  206 
Sieholdi,  hardiness  of,  60,  76 
Funkias,  369 

Furze,  common,  seedlings  of  the,  344 
double,  propagating  the,  116,  129.  143 
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GALANTIIUS  rjlobosus,  663 
Gaillardia  Lorenziana,  90 
picta  and  G.  Lorenziana  from  seed,  648 
Gaillardias,  295,  558 
perennial  culture  of,  616 
seedling,  450,  469 
Galax  aphylla,  310 
Galeandra  Devoniana,  264 
how  to  grow,  264 

Galvanised  wire-netting  and  Clematis,  191 
Garden,  advice  about  a,  663,  679 
an  amateur’s,  329,  352  ; Roses  in  a,  329 
and  houses,  an  old,  77 
and  plant  photographs,  266,  283,  315,  331 
and  poultry  run,  689,  707 
Annual  and  Almanack,  the,  580 
arches,  making.  102 
at  the  cottage,  Kirnjswear,  viewvi,  607 
beetle  in  a.  253  ; birds,  some,  55 
brookside  iii  Devonsidre,  a,  289 
cesspool  contents  in^a,  using,  96 
coal-ashes  in  a,  558  * 

Cocoa-nut-fibre  in  the,  314 
cottage,  cropping  a,  280 
cropping  a,  580 
crops,  mulching,  170 
diary,  extracts  from  a,  2,  16,  30,  44.  58, 
72,  86,  100,  114,  126,  138,  152,  164,  178, 
192,  204,  218,  230,  242,  256,  272,  288, 

302,  318,  334,  350,  364,  380,  394,  410, 

422,  434,  448,  462,  475,  488,  501,  515, 

527,  540.  552,  568,  583,  599,  615,  630, 

646,  662,  677,  690.  702,  717,  731 
facing  the  north,  showing  plants  for  a, 
723 

failures,  som^,  377 
fence,  Oak,  tarring  an,  258 
flower  at  Eydon  Hall,  479;  at  Shrub- 
land  Park,  new,  the,  561 
frame,  a,  33,  50;  small  uses  of  a,  324 
frames,  432  ; heating,  544;  tarring,  618, 
530 

fresh  lime  in  the,  467 
fruit,  2,  16,  30,44,58,72,86,  100,  114, 
126,  138,  152,  164,  178,  192,  204,  218, 

230,  242,  256,  273,  2S9,  302,  319,  334, 

350,  364,  380,  394,  410,  423,  434,  448, 

462,  474,  488,  500,  514,  526,  540,  552, 

568,  582,  598,  614,  630,  646,  662,  677, 

690,  702,  716,  730 
fungus  in  a,  148 
gas-lime  in  a,  481 
glass  structures,  definition  of,  136 
imsects  in  a,  190 
keeping  birds  out  of  a,  66,  97  ^ 
kitchen,  coal-ashes  for,  674;  insects  in 
a,  10,  20 

notes  on,  19,  336,  385 
laying  out  a,  520,  535 
liquid-manures  in  the,  457 
London,  climbing  Rose  for  a,  502,  520 
making  a,  406 
manuring  a,  82,  92 
neglected,  a,  59,  91,  206,  222,  535,  569 
Northamptonshire,  a,  479 
outdoor,  2,  16,  30,  44,  58,  72,  86,  100, 
114,  126,  138,  152,  164,  178,  192,  204. 

218,  230,  242,  256,  273,  289,  302.  319, 

334,  350,  364,  380,  394,  410,  422,  434, 

448,  462,  474,  488,  500,  514,  526,  540, 

552.  568,  582,  598,  614,  630.  646,  663, 

676,  690,  703,  716,  730 


Garden  paths,  344 
Pink,  notes  on  the,  261 
plants,  showy,  for  the,  723 
plants,  Water  Forget-m^-nots  as,  331 
plot,  small  plants  for  a,  520 
poor  and  neglected,  a,  278 
Poplars  in  a,  164 
private,  Strawberries  for  a,  375 
Rhododendron,  a,  40,  57 
Rhubarb,  origin  of,  659 
rock,  rough  stme.  sent  in  a,  491 
Roses,  hardy,  for  a,  442 
sand  for  a,  723 
sandy,  grub  in  a.  190 
seasonable  notes  on,  142,  181,  224,  277, 
418,  609,  650,  707,  733 
small  fruit-bushes  and  trees  for  a,  454 ; 
466,  467 ; laying  out  a,  558,  586 ; 
Lilies  for  a,  10,  21 
smoky  plants  for  a,  75 
snails  in  a,  135 

softening  hard  water  for  use  in  a,  219 
soil  for  flower-growing,  treatment  of, 
436,  461 ; improving  a,  41 
spent  Hops  in  the,  8 
town,  a well-arranged,  588;  plants  for 
a,  464 ; plants  for  tubs  and  boxes  in 
a,  519;  shady,  a,  plants  for,  699; 
work  in  the,  17,  30,  45,  59,  86,  100, 
114,  139,  153,  164,  179,  192,  205,  219, 
230,  242,  257,  273,  289,  303,  319,  335, 
351,  365,  381,  395,  411,  423,  434,  448, 
462,  475,  488,  500,  514,  527,  540,  552, 
568,  583,  598,  615,  64G,  662,  677,  690, 
702,  717,  730 

tree,  a pretty  evergreen,  25 
Tulips,  153 

using  sewerage  in  a,  360 
vegetable,  2,  16,  30,  44,  59,  72,  86,  100, 
114,  126,  138,  152,  164,  179,  192,  204, 

230,  242,  257,  273,  289,  303,  319,  334, 

350,  364,  381,  395,  410,  423,  434,  448, 

462,  474,  488,  500,  514,  526,  540,  552, 

568,  582,  598,  015,  630,  646,  662,  677, 

690,  702,  716,  73^  ; manure  for  a,  679 
villa,  flowering  shrubs  for  a,  659 
walks,  cleaning,  191 
tvall,  a,  693 

walls,  beautifully  draped,  693  ; Cobweb 
Houseleek  on,  693 
weedy,  a,  471 

vsdndow,  474,  540,  552,  598 ; tasteful,  a, 
59 

winter,  466 

wirewonns  in  a,  299,  535,  577 
work,  474,  488,  500,  514,  526,  540,  552, 
568,  582,  598,  614,  630,  646,  662,  676, 
690,  702,  716,  730 
worms  in  a,  139,  323,  342,  369 
Gardens,  allotment,  Hutchesontown, 
Glasgow.  610 
brookside.  289 
forest  trees,  near,  606 
Hop  in,  uses  of  the,  319 
market,  culture  of  Cauliflowers  in,  708 
Poplars  in,  182 

rock,  stone  steps  and  seats  in,  491 
small  Apples  for,  359 ; Potatoes  for,  93; 
vegetable  and  fruit  cropping,  125  ; 
Vines  in,  145 

town,  a good  hardy  Fern  for,  677 
unskilled  workers  in,  457 
very  small,  Pear-trees  in,  522 
villa,  laying-out  plan  for,  544 
Gardener,  jobbing,  the,  and  the  pruning 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  560,  641 
Gardening,  flower,  spring  and  summer, 
680 

for  profit,  291 
market,  57,  77 

on  a small  scale,  661,  684,  712,  738 

sub-tropical,  714 

terms,  102 

town,  663,  680 

villa  and  cottage,  188 

wall,  693 

window,  151,  166,  488,  568,  614,  630,  646, 
662,  676,  690,  702,  730  ; beautiful,  59  ; 
climbing,  vegetation  for,  59  ; outdoor, 
653 ; at  Mill  House,  Halifax,  653 
Gardenias,  204,  302 
growing,  96 
propagating,  377 
treatment  and  propagation  of,  78 
Garlic,  planting,  577 

Garrya  elliptica,  431,  517,  613;  a good 
specimen  of,  517 
Gas-lime  as  manure,  435,  483 
in  a garden,  481 
Gathering  fruit,  466 
■ Gaultheria  insipida,  699 

Genista,  yellow,  propagating  the,  132, 
140 

Gentiana  verna,  477 
Geonoma,  274 
Martiana,  274 
Porteana,  274 
Schottiana,  274 
Gerbera  Jamesoni,  571 
Gesnerads,  507 
Gesneras,  218,  394 
winter-flowering,  394 
Gilia  dianthoides,  310 
Ginger-plant,  the,  37 
Ginger-worts,  542 

Gladiolus  Brenchleyensis  in  pots,  739 
Colvillei  alba,  508,  517 
Colvillei  (The  Bride),  402 
corms,  528,  551,  684 
growing,  127  ^ 

The  Bride,  for  summer-flowering,  265 
Gladioli  and  Tritomas,  477 
bulbs,  small,  treatment  of,  13 
for  show,  680,  695 
liquid-manure  for,  293 
planting,  656,  664,  695 
replanting,  704 
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Gladioli  seedling,  470 
treatment  and  best  sorts  of,  00 
Gladwin  Iris,  the,  673 
Glass,  coloured  flowers  under,  25 
embossed,  31 

etc.,  for  a greenhouse,  420,  441 
for  a conservatory,  554 
for  a fernery,  6,  29 
for  a greenhouse,  456 
frosted  for  a greenhouse,  684 
garden  structures,  definition  of,  136 
in  a conservatory,  586 
Glasses,  Hyacinths  in,  687 
Glass-house,  heating  a,  etc.,  669 
Glass-houses,  covering,  682 
produce  of,  624 

Glazed  corridors,  or  covered  ways,  573 
Gleichenia  alpina,  382,  644 
circinata,  382 
circinata  glauca,  382 
dicarpa,  382 

dicarpa  longipinnata,  382 
hecistophylla,  382 
rupestris,  382 
scandens,  382 
semivestita,  382 
Speluncee,  382 
Gleichenias,  382 

greenhouse,  temperature  for,  382 
Globe  Amaranthus.  114 
Glory  Pea  of  Australia,  246 ; of  New  Zea- 
land, 266 

Gloxinia  culture,  345 
Tnaculata^  507 
seedling,  a,  291 
Gloxinias,  44,  221,  302,  444 
and  Begonias  from  seed,  414 
and  their  culture,  574 
and  Tuberous  Begonias,  604,  626 
final  potting  of,  574 
from  leaves,  302 
hybrid,  flowcTS  of ^ 221 
insects  on,  196,  215 
management  of,  400 
propagating,  292  \ 

seedling,  140,  156,  302  ; treatment  of,  78 
unhealthy,  346 
wintering,  574 
Golden  Feather,  90 
Bod,  Canadian,  148 
Gongoras,  459 

Goniophlebium  appendiculatum,  581 
Good  King  Henry,  cooking,  263 
Gooseberry-bushes  and  birds.  480  ; prun- 
ing of,  18 ; with  rank  growth,  228 
Cape,  480,  489 ; from  seeds,  570 
caterpillars,  277,  294,  310,  325,  340,  341, 
374 

“ 555 

stayidard,  a,  277 
the,  555 

trees,  cuttings  from,  499 ; disease  in, 
189  ; trained,  499,  522 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  for  market, 
481,  490 ; from  seed,  546 
as  espaliers,  374 

Cape,  culture  of,  382 ; treatment  *of, 
284 

dessert.  490,  500 
propagating.  253 
pruning, 638,  651 
red  rust  on.  25)4 
select  varieties  of,  555 
some  good,  310 
standard,  277 
Gourds,  cooking,  557 
Grafting  a Pear-tree,  7 
Apple-trees,  652 

and  budding  Ehododendrons,  232 
Chrysanthemums,  272 
clay,  making.  398,  409 
Fuchsias,  596 
old  Apple-trees,  651 
or  budding  a Sloe,  32 
or  budding  Plum-stocks,  652 
Plum-trees,  586 

Grammatophyllum,  species  (?),  459 
Granite  roads,  .scrapings  from,  738 
Grape,  Black  Alicante,  188 
Gros  Colman,  25)4.  326 
growing,  294 
jelly,  480 

Lady  Downes  Seedling,  481 
Madresfleld  Court,  310,  325,  359 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  a fine  bunch  of,  7, 
619 

Vine,  an  old,  401 : Black  Hamburgh,  71, 
101 ; Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the,  619  ; 
outdoor,  management  of  an,  217,  236, 
256  : pruning  a,  158  , 

Vines,  cropping,  7 ; for  a greenhouse, 
641 ; overcropping,  188  : reduction^of 
the  number  of  bunches  on,  7 
Grapes,  Black  Hamburgh,  546 , not 
colouring  well,  528  ; not  ripening,  529, 
640  : w’ithout  fire-heat,  ripening,  652 
Black  Morocco  and  other  kinds,  18 
blighted,  392 
bloom  on,  444 
diseased,  315 

Duke  of  Buccleuch,  andGrosGuillaume, 
145 

for  the  latest  house,  438,  454,  499 
growing,  432 
in  a fernery,  93,  102 
late-keeping,  481 

Madresfleld  Court,  467,  480 ; shanking, 
481 

mildew  on,  294,  325 
moderate-sized  bunches  of,  188 
Muscat,  firmer,  heavier,  loam  for,  619; 

not  stoning,  171,  188  ; shanking,  239 
not  progressing,  299  ^ 

ripening,  25)4 

rusting  and  bursting  before  stoning,  60, 
71 

scalded,  240 
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Grapes,  spotted,  315 
stoning  of,  255 

thinning  out  the  berries  of,  145 
unsatisfactory,  268,  375,  382 
without  fire-heat,  480 
Grass,  beautiful,  a,  623 
Couch,  killing,  520 
Crocuses  in  the,  345,  371 
decayed,  as  manure,  433 
field,  Mushroom  spawn  in  a,  172 
flowering,  the,  39 
for  a back-yard,  10,  21 
Pampas,  437,  477 ; cutting,  461,  519 
Ehododendrons  on,  220 
seed,  so-wing,  129,  464,  532,  583,  605, 
616 

slopes,  mowing,  732 
Grasses  for  winter  decoration,  313 
Grave,  plants  for  a,  564 
Graves,  flowers  for,  610 
Green-fly  and  mildew  on  Cucumbers, 
225 

and  the  Potato  crop,  243 
destroying,  15)4;  with  Quassia-chips, 
96 

on  Adiantum  Ferns,  6 
on  Christmas  Roses,  697 
on  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  103 
on  Roses,  destroying,  174 
Greenhouse,  434,  462,  488,  500,  526,  540, 
568,  598,  614,  646,  702,  716 
altering  a,  465 

amateur's,  an,  186,  542,  554;  plants  for 
an,  414,  456 

and  heating  apparatus,  cost  of  building, 
669 

Asparagus,  treatment  of,  694 
a well-managed,  356 
Azaleas,  watering,  248 
beetles  in  a,  592 
building  a,  43,  414,  670 
bulbs  in  a,  106 
Cacti  for  a,  668 
climber,  fine,  a.  493 

cold,  half-hardy  plants  it)  576 ; 

Lapageria  rosea  in  a,  168  ; Orchid  in 
a,  239 : plants  for  a«  515,  719 ; Roses 
in  a,  398  ; seedlings  in  a,  140 
cool,  a,  455 : growing  Roses  in  a.  520 ; 
Passiflora  coerulea  in  «'t.  treatment  of, 
580 : plants  for  a.  544 : seedlings  in 
a.  130 ; Tomatoes  and  Vines  in  a,  481 
elevated,  heating  an,  591 
erecting  a,  47 
facing  north,  518 
Ferns  for  a,  739 
field-mice  in  a,  669,  682 
fire,  how  to  stoke  a,  554:  stoking  a, 
694 

flue  not  drawing,  414 : unsatisfactory, 
an, 140 

forcing  Rhubarb  in  a,  412,  425 
for  Roses,  158 
frosted  glass  for  a.  684 
glass,  etc.,  for  a.  429.  441,  456 
Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  in  a,  102 
Grape  Vines  for  a,  641 
heating  a,  50. 62,  66,  76, 105, 142, 165,  211, 
251,  356,  370,  414,  429.  456,  604,  671, 
694,  703,  723 ; by  oil,  703  : from  a hot- 
water  tank,  518  : from  a kitchen-fire, 
20,  74,  93,  107 ; with  a gas  stove, 
456  ; with  a petroleum  lamp,  494 ; 
with  oil,  694 

hot-w’ater  piping  in  a.  5,  388.  400 
in  an  exposed  position,  heating  a,  356, 
370 

insects  in  a,  377 

lean-to,  climbers  for  a.  130  ; Ferns  in  a, 
627  : heating  a.  384,  399 ; plants  for  a, 
345  : Tomatoes  in  a,  243,  262 
management  of  a,  414 
Mar(?ehal  Niel  Rose  in  a,  260,  338,  352, 
452,  730  : cankering  in  a,  729 
oil-stove  in  a,  544 

Orchids,  135  ; for  a,  642,  669  ; in  a,  92 
Palms  for  a,  659 

Peach-tree  in  a,  treatment  of,  585 
pillars,  trailing  plants  for,  292,  313 
plant,  an  old-fashioned,  441 
plants  easily  grown,  456:  for  a,  530, 
e543:  fow'l-manure  for,  260:  manure 
for,  106;  neglected.  167,  185,  265; 
out-of-doors,  258:  taking,  under  glass, 
386 

removing  a,  5 
Rose  for  a,  567 

Roses  in  a,  planting  out.  <^c.,  260 
seedlings  in  a,  raising,  106,  122 
shaded,  a.  238.  248 
shading,  63;  for  a.  110 
shelves,  cropping  under.  576 
slow  comhustion.  stove  for  a,  312 
small,  heating,  a.  235,  249,  441,  456, 494, 
530.  703,  735 : heating,  and  plants  for 
a,  268 : plants  for  a,  50,  62,  468 ; Tea 
Roses  for,  398 ; Tomatoes  and  Cucum- 
bers in  a,  670  : Vine  in  a,  620 
span-roofed  cold,  plants  for,  603 
stage,  plants  under  a,  324,  356 
stages.  Tomatoes  on,  180 
stove  for  a,  554,  574 
Strawberry-plants  in  a,  467 
sunless,  plants  for  a,  669 
Tacsonia,  best  for  a,  370 
Tomatoes  in  a.  52,  108 
town,  climber  for  a,  106,  131 
unheated,  oil  for  a lamp  for  a,  440 ; 
plants  for  an,  118.  456.  468,  575,  623; 
seedling  plants  for  an,  184  : Tacsonia 
in  an,  88,  106;  Tomatoes  in  an,  670; 
wintering  plants  in  a,  388,  400 
uses  of  a,  76 

Vegetable  Marrows  in  a,  160 
Vine,  etc.,  in  a,  738 : in  a,  586,  601 
wall,  a.  440.  456,  468 ; plants  for  a,  78 
wall,  plants  for  a,  etc.,  699 
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Greenhouse,  warm,  in  winter,  the,  G02 
what  to  grow  in  a,  4G9 
wootilice  in  a,  231 

Greenhouses,  building,  23G,  204 ; cost  of 
etc.,  G4.') 

dimensions  of,  2G4 
erection  of,  G48,  6G7 

for  growing  for  market,  dimensions  of, 
243 

for  trade  purposes,  building,  248,  275 
371  o-  1 , 

heating,  25,  G49,  G6G  ; and  management 
of,  12 

large,  building,  253 
Lilies,  for,  35G 
management  of,  457,  455 
plant  arrangement  in,  387 
rating,  193 

shading,  96;  blinds  for,  620;  powder 
for,  17 

small,  heating,  734 

sweet-scented  flow-ering-plants  for,  54 
Greens,  well  cooked,  132 
winter,  142  ; hardiness  of,  678 
Grevillea  alpestris,  1G8 
Banksi,  168 
ericifoHa,  168 
fasiculata.  168 
macrostylis,  IGS 
Preissi,  168 
pulchella,  168 

robusta,  247  ; from  seed,  377 
rosmarinifolia,  168 
Grevilleas,  flowering,  168 
from  seed,  739 
Groundsel,  destroying,  6,  24 
Ground,  space  of,  laying  out  a,  652 
Group  of  tropical  ami  sub-tropical  plants  on 
the  lawn  at  J/arrow  Lodye.  Dorking,  435 
Groups  of  Chrysanthemums,  573 
Grouping  sub-tropical  plants  in  the  open 
air,  43.5 

Growing  for  market,  243,  491 
Grub  attacking  Apples,  268 
in  a sandy  garden,  190 
of  the  daddy-long-legs,  163 
Grubs,  eating  Primula-roots,  68 
of  the  daddy-long-legs,  180 
on  Cyclamens,  471 
on  Eose-leawes,  284 
Guano,  etc.,  using,  216 
Peruvian,  for  liquid-manure,  46,  66 ; 
using,  lO  ; water,  727 
Guelder  Bose,  or  Snowhall-tree,  193 
Guinea,  coast  of,  637 
fowls,  96 

Gum  Cistus,  propagating  Ihe,  560 
Gumming  in  Cucumbers,  181,  198 
Qunnera  scabra,  369,  490 ; 495  (cut) 
Gunneras,  495,  548 
Gymnogramma  Alston!,  664 
annual,  the.  464 
argyrophylla  peruviana,  53 
Calomelanos,  62 
chterophylla,  66,  464 
chrysophylla,  52,  664 
chrysophylla  grandiceps,  52 
decomposita,  52,  299 
Laucheana,  664 
leptophylla,  66 
Marfensi,  52 
Massoni,  664 
Parsonsi,  664 
Pearcei  roiiusta,  664 
peruviana  argyrophylla,  664 ; frond  of,  52 
pulchella, -53  ; 195  (cut) 
schizophylla  gloriosa,  664 
sulphurea,  53,  664 
tartarea.  5.3,  664 
trifoliata,  53 
■\Vettenhalliana,  53,  664 
Gymnogrammas,  52,  664 
Gypsophila  paniculata,  353 
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HABENARIA  militaris,  419 
Habrothamnus,  410 
standards  or  pyramids,  410 
Ha?manthus,  459 
H«maria  discolor,  044 
Hairbell,  broad-leaved,  the.  558 
Ligurian,  731 ; in  a pot,  731 
panicled,  558 
Peach-leaved,  the,  558 
Silvery,  the,  084 
Halesia  tetraptera,  282 
Hamamelis  arhorea,  013 
Hamsters,  destroying.  215 
Hand-lights  for  Caulittow'ers,  70S 
Hands,  w^arts  on.  091 
Hardiness  of  Chinese  Primroses,  ko..,  721 
of  Pentstemons,  450.  477  ; and  Carna- 
tions, 732 
of  Tea  Roses,  701 

Hardv  and  half-hardy  annuals,  <tc.,  703, 
722 

Harpalium  rigidmn,  148,  342,  372 ; 

naturalised,  355 
Hawthorn,  forced,  the,  592 
Health,  is  the  Chrysanthemum  injurious 
to  ? 482 

Heather  for  thatching,  282 
Heaths,  242 

Cape,  204,  248:  for  market.  493:  large 
specimens  of,  493:  late  kinds,  131: 
late  summer,  autumn,  and  winter- 
flowering kinds,  131  : some  easily- 
grow’n,  493 : treatment  of,  570,  591  ; 
wdnter-fiowering,  varieties  of,  204 ; 
winter  kinds,  131 
winter-flowering.  152 
Heating  a,  and  plants  for,  small  green- 
house. 208 

a cool  Orchid-house,  678 


Heating  a Cucumber-house,  608,  617,  651 
a forcing-house,  463 
a glass-house,  itc.,  669 
a greenhouse,  50,  62,  66,  76,  105,  142, 
165,  211,  229,  251,  356,  370,  414,  429, 
456,  604,  671,  694,  703,  723;  by  oil, 
694,  703  ; from  a hot-water  tank,  518 ; 
from  a kitchen-fire,  20,  25,  74,  93, 107  i 
in  an  exposed  position,  356,  370; 
with  a gas-stove,  456 ; with  a petro- 
leum lamp,  494 

a hou.se  for  Cypripediums,  627 
a lean-to  greenhouse,  384, 399 
a low  forcing-house,  543 
an  elevated  greenhouse,  591 
apparatus  and  building  a greenhouse, 
cost  of  a,  669 

a small  greenhouse,  235,  249,  441,  456, 
494.  530,  703,  735 
forcing-houses,  531 
garden  frames.  544 
greenhouses,  25,  649,  666 
Polmaise,  38 
small  greenhouses,  734 
Hebecliniums,  16 
Hedera  conglomerata,  39 
dentata.  5,  231  (cut),  665 ; on  an  arch- 
way, 45 

uses  of  the,  45 

Hedge  plant  for  a windy  corner,  365 
Privet  not  growing,  737 
screen,  a,  473 

Thorn,  thickening  a,  452,  469 
training  a,  613,  637,  655 
Hedges,  climbers  for  filling  up,  148 
Spruce-Fir  for  shelter,  452 
Helenium  autumnale  and  H.  pumilnm,  402 
pumilum,  148 
Helianthus,  355 
multiflorus,  342 
viuUifl,orus,  fl.-pl.,  355 
Ilelfchrysu/n  grandiflorum,  328 
Heliotrope,  90 
from  seed,  186, 195,  64S 
Heliotropes,  184,  313,  502 
and  Verbenas,  392 
etc.,  propagating,  494 
for  flowering  in  printer,  218 
for  windows.  151 
propagating,  349;  in  autumn,  301 
propagation  of,  313 
treatment  of,  604,  624 
varieties  of,  313 

Hellebores,  <C‘c.,  in  a bare  corner,  Iwxurianl 
growth  of,  94 
Hellcborus,  571,  628 
Commerzicnrath  Denary,  571 
flowers  not  opening,  723 
niger,  200  ; for  forcing,  575 
red-flowered  kinds  of,  571 
Hemp  Giant,  247 
Hen,  an  egg-bound,  285 
Black  Minorca,  580 
Minorca,  ailing,  a,  14 
Hens,  cross-bred  cock  for,  714,  727 
for  sitting,  149 
not  laying,  55 
Hepaticas  in  pots,  718 
propagating,  659 

Heracleums  or  Cow  Parsnips,  548 
Herbaceous  and  perennial  plants  for 
show,  241 

border,  641 ; digging,  732 ; natural 
method  of  grouping  in,  731 ; planting 
an,  731;  pretty  associations  in.  732; 
single  clump,  method  of  arrangement 
in.  731 

borders  in  winter,  358 
Calceolarias,  152 
Phloxes,  390,  403 

plants. 403;  shoots  on.  reducing  quantity 
of,  641 

Herb-beds,  replanting,  707 
Herbs,  cutting,  385 
growing.  68 
notes  on,  64 

Hesperis  matronalis,  405 ; and  H.  tristis, 
444 

tnstis,  405 

Himantophyllums,  394 
Hints  for  amateurs,  1!)6 
Hoheria  pupularea,  107 
Holly-berries  and  birds,  592 
for  walking-sticks, 596 
hedge,  cutting  a,  711 : moving  a,  579 
Sea,  cut  flowers  of,  685 
Hollies,  from  seeds  raising,  545 
liquid-manure  for,  655 
moving,  46 
Sea,  685 
trimming,  327 
under  trees,  76,  93 

Hollyhock  disease,  destroying  or  checking 
the,  450 

double  spike  of,  311 
Hollyhocks,  311,  450,  695 
artificial  heat  for,  no  need  of,  695 
diseased,  190,  253 
in  the  garden,  well  grown,  695 
planting,  110 
seedling  plants  of,  450 
single  flowers  of,  (»96 
treated  as  annuals,  679 
wintering,  324,  333.  354 
Honesty,  plants  of,  dying,  680 
Honey,  extracting  surplus,  254 
thin  strained,  14 
Honeysuckh',  Bush,  a,  193 
dying,  377 

Japanese,  on  a north  wall,  422 
pot  culture  of  a.  291 
Scarlet  Trumpet,  propagating  the,  291 
Honeysuckles,  15)3 
Bush,  194,  655 
positions  for,  264.  282 
Hop-covered  arbour,  a,  319 
in  gardens,  uses  of  the,  319 
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ffopa,  spent,  in  the  garden,  8 
lornbeam,  Cut-leaved,  the,  264 
2orse-Eadish,  and  Couch  Grass,  destroy- 
ing, 535 

bed,  making  a,  509 
killing,  522 

Sot-bed,  making  a,  518,  531,  694,  70o 
small,  and  frame,  uses  of,  in  winter,  416 
temperature  of  a,  62 
Tomatoes  on  a,  224 
Hot-beds,  making,  707 
starting,  19 

Hot-water  apparatus,  a,  25,  43,  107 
boiler,  414 
boilers,  592 

pipes  in  the  vinery,  cleaning  in  winter, 
640  ; paint  for,  543 

piping  for  a greenhouse,  388,  406  ; in  a 
greenhouse,  5 
Houlletias,  431 
Houma,  107 

House  and  (lavdeUy  a tervaceless^  623 
slops,  382 : as  liquid-manure,  123 
wall  shrub  for,  a good,  220 
Houses  and  gardens  without  terraces, 
beautiful,  623 

Housing  tender  plants,  394 
Houseleek,  Cobweb,  on  garden  walls,  693 
Hoya  bella,  120,  272 

carnosa,  unhealthy,  189 
Cumingiana,  120 ; Jioicers  o/,  119 
imperialis,  H.  Cunninghami,  and  H. 

globulosa,  72 
Paxtoni,  72,  120,  272 
turning  yellow,  123 
Hoyas,72,  119,  272 
Humea  elegans^  91,  302  ; dying,  148 
Hunnemannia  fumaricefolia,  187 
Hyacinth  bulbs,  324,  333 
cultivation  in  pots  and  glasses,  47 
culture,  667  ; what  to  avoid  and  practise 
in,  667 

White  Italian,  455 
White  Roman,  455 
Hyacinths  after  planting.  67 
and  Tulips  for  beds,  600 
hest  compost  for,  47 
■dotthle.,  toell-grown^  47 
for  window-boxes,  433 
gentle  excitement  for,  667 
hardy,  656 
in  a bed,  154 

in  glasses,  47,  667,  687;  stunted  and 
defonned,  5 

in  pots,  345,  591 ; and  glasses,  group  of, 
667 

peat  for,  550 
potting,  47 

Roman.  380.  649;  and  Italian,  for  forc- 
ing, 575 

single,  well-grown,  47 
varieties,  selection  of,  667 
White  Roman  v.  Italian,  88 
Hyacinthus  amethystinus,  656 

candicans,  144,  154,  372,  430,  574,  583, 
656 

Romanus,  656 

Hybridising  Pelargoniums,  168 
Hydrangea,  blue,  436 

paniculata,  383  ; portion  of  a bed  of,  383 
Hydrangeas,  16,  138,  193,  328,  380 
blue,  417,  426,  452 
not  flowering,  312,  324 
pink,  and  white,  for  summer-flowering, 
265 

treatment  of,  318,  345 
Hymenocallis  macrostephana,  635 
Hymenodium  crinitum,  374 
Hymenophyllum  eeruginosum,  657 
caudiculatum,  657 
crispatum,  657 
demissum,  657 
dilatatum,  657 
fiabellatum,  657 
flexuosum,  657 
fucoides,  657 
nitidum,  657 
pectinatum,  657 
polyanthos,  657 
pulcherrimum,  657 
scabrum,  657 

Hymenophyllums,  for  a small  house,  657 
Hyophoi'be,  274 
j amaricaulis,  274 
Verschaffelti,  274 


IBKRIS  correoefolia,  1S7 
Ice-plant,  the,  673 
plants,  growing,  333 
i Ilex,  leaves  of,  dying,  148 
Illustrations,  catalogue,  466 
‘ Impatiens  fiaccida,  324 
ftaccida  alba,  324 
for  winter  blooming,  323 
I Hawkeri,  324 

Jerdoniee,  334;  old  plants  of,  334 
1 Siiltani,  323  (cut),  324  ; and  I.  Hawkeri, 
334 

Indian  Shot,  369,  682 ; plants,  treatment 
1 of,  694,  704 

India-rubber  and  other  room-plants,  328  ; 
plant,519,532,620,645,721 ; forrooms, 
426;  soil  for  an,  174:  spotted,  468; 
treatment  of  an,  371  ; unhealthy,  a, 
659 

|)lants,  353,  644;  cuttings  of,  striking, 
518 ; unhealthy,  232 
Indoor  Roses,  694 

Insect  enemies  in  edgings,  hunting  out, 
i 645 

} pests  on  Chrysanthemums,  222;  on 

r fruit-trees,  666 ; v.  severe  weather, 

I 637,  684 


Insects  and  Roses,  398,  409  ^ 

attacking  Cinerarias,  550;  Lettuce,  i2o  ; 

Raspberries.  190 
destructive,  216 

eating  Black  Currants,  162;  Pear  and 
Cherry-leaves,  619,  652  ; Roses,  174 
in  a garden,  190 
in  a greenhouse,  377 
in  a kitchen  garden,  10,  20 
in  furniture,  377 
in  Mushrooms,  425 
on  Apple-trees,  216 
on  Bouvardias,  506 
on  Dracaenas,  649 
on  fowls,  550 
on  fruit-trees,  509,  522 
on  Gloxinias,  196,  215 
on  Peach  and  Pear-trees,  330 
on  Vine-leaves,  299,  484 
scale,  exterminating,  464 
Insecticide,  carbolic  acid  as  an,  487 
for  Roses,  an,  492 
Iris,  English,  674 
Gladwin,  the,  673 
Japanese,  281 
Kaempferi,  207,  222,  612 
Kcempferi  or  kevigata,  281 
Netted,  the,  12 

reticulata,  12;  and  Freesias,  sowing 
seeds  of,  718  • 
xiphiodes,  674 

Irises  and  Lilies,  unsatisfactory,  250 
as  waterside  plants,  281 
English  and  Spanish,  211 
flag,  not  flowering  properly,  727 
for  winter  and  summer-flowering,  109 
Spanish,  211 
thrips  on,  282 
transplanting,  10,  21 
treatment  of.  404,  571 
want  of  water  for,  281 
Iron-tree,  the,  674 
Isolepis  gracilis,  353 

Is  the  Chrysanthemum  injurious  to 
health?  482 

Italian  water  tortoises,  351 
Ivy,  Clematis,  &c.,  quick-growing,  699 
cutting  back,  25 
for  a house,  574 
for  covering  bare  patches.  45^ 
Giant-leaved,  on  an  archway,  665  ; the,  665 
Golden  Queen,  207 
green-leaved,  a fine,  39 
Hibherd’s  Emerald  Gem,  207 
in  window-boxes,  76 
largeJ^eaved , 231 ; on  an  archway,  45 
leaves,  holes  in,  83 
on  a house,  519,  525 
on  a north  wall,  46 
un  a wall,  clipping,  365 
on  walls  of  greenhouses,  &c.,  45 
propagating,  148 
small-leaved,  moving  a,  398 
uses  of  the,  45 
Ivies,  Giant,  231 

golden,  some  beautiful.  207 
large-leaved,  massive  foliage  of,  231 
on  a house,  5 
planting,  220 

shade  not  essential  for,  231 
small-leaved,  579 
Ixias  in  flower,  167 
in  pots,  50 
treatment  of,  62 
Ixoras,  302 

J 


JAM-MAKING,  Strawberries  for.  711 
Jams,  mouldy,  6 
Jasmine,  Chili,  the,  461,  682 
common  white,  the,  342 
Jasmine,  white,  193,  368;  not  flowering, 
578 ; pruning,  474 
Jasmines.  309 

and  Barberries,  pruning,  123 
hardy, 365 

Jasminum,  Duchesse  d’Orleans  and  J. 
Samhac  fl.-pl.,  58 

gracillimum,  218,  476 ; in  a conserva- 
tory, 682,  694 
hardy,  365 

nudiflorum.  613 ; pruning,  422 
Sambac  and  Duchesse  d'Orleans.  218 
Jasminums,  stove,  58  ; old  plants  of,  58 
Jatropha  podagrica,  36 
Jelly,  Grape,  480 

K 


Kales,  142 

or  Borecoles,  335 
Kalmias,  711 
best,  the,  697 
Kalosanthes,  218 

coecinea,  old,  treatment  of.  370;  and 
Vallotas  not  flowering,  604 
(Crassula)  coccinea,  328 ; jasminea, 
506,  517 

culture  of,  68,  266 

not  flowering,  330;  treatment  of,  414, 
430 

Kittens,  Persian,  580,  610 
Knotweeds,  548 

L 


Labels  for  chrysanthemums,  525 
Laburnum,  193 
Lachenalias,  682 
Leelia  albida,  COO 


Laelia  albida  anceps,  612 
anceps  Hilli,  628 
autumnalis,  497,  516,  586 
crispa,  587 
Dayana,  444,  570 
Dominiana,  642 
Dormaniana,  435 
elegans  prasiata,  353 
grandis,  281 
harpojihylla,  736 
Lawrenceana,  482 
majalis,  222,  453 
Perrlni,  453 

pumila  and  L.  Dayana,  570 
Schilleriana,  330,  492 
Lffilias,  white,  not  flowering,  41 
Lagerstrmmia  indica,  238 
Lamp  for  an  unheated  greenhouse,  oil  ■ 
for,  440 

petroleum,  heating  a greenhouse  with  a, 
494 

Land,  cropping,  633 
manure  for,  352,  372 
Lantanas,  350,  356 
flowering  plants  of,  350 
in  bloom,  312 
varieties  of.  356 

Lapageria  alba  not  flowering,  313,  324 
in  a cold  greenhouse,  168 
rosea, 714 
with  air-roots,  624 

Lapagerias  alba,  and  rosea  losing  their 
leaves,  468 

and  slugs,  324,  345.  370 
culture  of,  456,  468 
potting,  248,  266 
Larks  young,  rearing,  331 
Larkspurs  perennial,  615  ; rock-garden, 
culture  of,  616  ; selection  of  the  finest 
kinds,  615 

Lastrea  aristata  variegata,  581 
Filix-mas  in  a London  garden,  077 
Laurel  and  hardy  Fuschia  cuttings,  strik- 
ing. 282 

hedge,  planting  a,  545 
Laurels  and  Hollies,  replanting,  282 
mountain,  711 
Laurustinus.  194,  613 
for  hedges  and  in  tubs,  105 
in  a tub,  105 

Lavatera  arhorea  variegata,  369 
Lavender,  French,  96 
hedge,  straggling,  a,  174 
Lawn,  Couch  Grass  on,  destroying,  282 
Daisy-covered,  a,  704 
destroying  Couch  Grass  on  a,  293 
dressing  with  hone-dust,  636 
improving  a,  223,  234,  323,  628 
making,  311 . 323 
Moss  on  a,  704 

mower,  sharpening  the  blades  of  a,  105 
Plantains  on,  destroying,  368 
rough,  a,  205 

tennis,  a weedy,  management  of,  450 ; 
improving  a,  436,  520 ; making  a, 
21,  33,  196;  management  of  a,  33; 
Moss  on  a,  33  ; neglected,  a,  398 
Kettles  and  other  weeds  on  a,  207 
tennis-ground,  423  ; making  a,  680 
troublesome,  a,  417,  437 
unsatisfactory,  450 

weedy,  a,  545,  732  ; management  of  a, 
465 

■worms  on  a,  destroying,  109 
Lawns,  and  tennis-grounds,  464 
Dandelions  on,  360 
manuring.  13 
Moss  on,  659 
newly-made,  123 
Plantains  on,  268 
Poplar  suckers  in,  406 
soot  for,  659 
worms  on  a,  116 

Layering  border  Carnations,  343 
Chrysanthemums,  164,  380 
Layers,  Carnation,  450, 467 
Pink,  437 
Layia  elegans,  179 
Layias,  i79 

Laying  down  a cricket-ground,  723 
out  a shady  border,  571,  583 
out  a small  garden,  586 
Leaf-mould,  and  soil-heaps,  629 
Leaves,  fallen,  604 
Oak,  444 

of  an  Ilex  dying,  148 
skeleton,  299 
Leek,  Large  Rouen,  577 
Leeks,  277 
culture  of.  576 
extra  large,  577 
large  white,  growing,  61 
methods  of  growing,  576 
not  growing,  377 
■watering  frequently,  377 
Legal  question,  723 

Lemons  and  Oranges,  seedling,  budding, 
168 

Leopard's  Bane,  Greater,  cut  flowers  of,  223; 
the,  223 

Leptodactylon  californicum,  187 
Leptosiphon  androsaceus,  501 
aureus,  501 
densiflorus,  501 
roseus,  501 
Leptosiphons,  501 
Leptotes  bicolor,  492 
Leschenaultias,  265 
Lettuce,  after  treatment  of,  225.  725 
and  Endive,  125,  385,  478,  509  ; for 
main  winter  crop,  336 
Black-seeded  Bath  Cos,  509 
blanching  the  heads  of,  225,  725 
Brown  Cos  and  hardy  Cabbage,  296 
Cabbage,  Perfect  Gem,  697 
cold  pit  or  frame  for,  725 
Cos,  or  Cabbage  181 


ix 


Lettuce,  culture  of,  224,  725 
Early  Paris  Market,  671 
forcing,  671 ; a frame  or  frames  for,  671 
Grand  Admiral  Cabbage,  225 
in  a pit  or  frame,  225 
insects  attacking,  225,  725 
plants,  19,  696;  autumn-raised,  725 
pricking-out  and  transplanting,  224,  725 
saving  seed  of,  225,  725 
seed-sowing,  224,  725 
sowing,  734 

Lettuces,  Cos  and  Cabbage,  224 ; growing, 
132 

for  winter-sowing,  284 
sowing,  707 
Leucojum,  200 
fflstivum,  200,  644 
vernum,  200 

Leucophyton  Browni,  wintering  and  pro- 
pagating, 564 

Libonia  floribunda,  63,  249,  334;  treat- 
ment of,  22.  36;  young  plants  of,  334 
Lifting  and  potting  (tarnations,  494 
Tea  Roses,  452 
Lilac,  forcing,  659 
white,  after  flowering,  146,  349,  365 
Lilacs,  forcing,  715 
purple  and  white,  194 
Lilium  auratum,  116,  230,  261,  328,  343, 
524 ; after  blooming,  78,  323,  342,  353 , 
and  Vallota  purjjurea,  71S ; bulbs, 
frozen,  57  ; bulbs,  potting,  96  ; cruen- 
tum,  402;  cultivating,  154;  curious 
experience  with  a,  46 ; imported,  589 ; 
in  a small  tub,  growing,  732  ; in  flower^ 
589;  in  pots,  4,  24,  152,  549;  number 
of  flower-buds  on  a,  324 ; potting  or 
planting,  589;  treatment  of  a,  156, 
390,  606,  616,  622 

candklum,  214,  221,  355,  308,  402,  467, 
477,  in  forcer,  21 ; in  pots,  38,  559, 
eximium,  100 

Harrisi,  100, 125,  278,  298,  475;  in  pots, 
719,  735  ; planting  out,  251 
lancifolium  album,  368 
Leichtlini,  534 

longiflorum,  264,  477,  490,  502 
neilgherrense,  470 
punctatum,  664 

speciosum  after  potting,  561 ; good 
sound  bulbs  of,  561  ; numerous 
varieties  of,  561 ; or  lancifolium,  561 ; 
shoicing  habit  of  growth,  561 
Thunbergianum,  223,  234 
Liliums  and  Tuberoses  after  flowering 
158 

for  summer-flowering,  265 
in  pots,  watering,  174 
Lily,  Amazon.  37 
Arum,  not  flowering,  736 
Belladonna,  not  flowering,  234 
Bermuda,  125.  278 
Blue  African,  94.  288,  328,  542  ^ 

Chinese  Sacred,  after  flowering,  665, 
694;  the,  695 

Chinejre  Water,  or  Sacred  Bean,  65 
Florida,  yellow  Water , flower  of,  671 
for  pot  culture,  fine,  a,  561 
Illyrian,  635 

Madonna  or  Old  White,  the,  21 
Martagon,  not  flowering,  233 
of  the  Nile,  cultivation  of  the,  625,  634  ; 
treatment  of  a,  626 

of  the  Valley  bed,  making  a.  206; 
forced,  707  ; forcing,  682  ; for  forcing, 
575 ; a wire  basket,  707  ; treatment  of 
the,  576 
Peruman,  37 

Scarborough,  the,  17,  328  ; treatment  of 
a,  22,  36 

Tiger,  double,  648,  668 
Water,  of  Ncic  Zealand,  107 
Lilies,  100,  230 

after  forcing,  treatment  of,  192 
and  Other  bulbs,  treatment  of,  580 
and  snails,  303 
Arum,  729 

auratum  not  flowering,  467,  502 
Belladonna,  535,  558,  634,  704 
Bugle,  382 

Chinese  Sacred,  650,  668 
for  a small  garden,  10,  21 
for  autumn-flowering,  230 
for  greenhouses,  356  ; soil  and  potting, 
356 

for  summer  and  autumn-blooming,  192 
of  the  Valley,  home-grown,  15;  new, 
bed  of.  making,  494 ; not  increasing. 
206;  Roses,  etc.,  removing,  471 
treatment  of,  222,  233 
planting,  571 
potting,  506 

water,  65,  671;  growing,  323,  342, 

starting,  65 

Lime,  fresh,  in  the  garden,  467 
gas  as  a manure,  483  ; in  a garden,  481 
or  Linden-trees,  dying  off.  440 
preserving  eggs  in,  216, 254 
refuse  as  manure,  707 
Linaria  alpina,  congenial  home  for,  645 
Linnosa  borealis,  429,  484 
Linnets,  food  for,  269,  285 
Linum  trigynum,  590 

Loam,  good  turfy,  for  early  Cucumbers, 
697 

•what  is  ? 50,  60,  76 
Lobelia  cardinalis,  114 
dark  blue,  60 
Lobelias,  t)0 
and  Violas,  415,  428 
as  annuals,  90 

blue  and  white,  from  seed,  648 ; pro- 
pagating, 349 

dwarf,  for  bedding  out,  299 
in  a bed,  and  other  plants,  10,  20 
propagating,  8 
white,  222 
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Lobster-plant,  the.  600 
plants,  624 

Loddigesia  oxalidifolia, 

Lumaria  alpina,  6‘12 
attenuata,  681 
Boryana,  682 
capensis,  681 
chilensis,  682 
ciliata,  511 
discolor,  682 
dura,  682 
rtuviatilis,  682 

gibba,  r)4,  875,  681 : in  o'n  earthoncare 
jar,  298 

J’Henninieri,  681 
Patersoni,  682 
punctata,  681 

Sjyicant,  225:  anomala.  225;  anon^ala 
Diinur,  225  : conciuna.  226  ; contractu, 
226 ; cristata,  226 : inibricato  cris- 
cata,  226 ; Maunderi.  226 : multifur- 
cata,  226;  plumosa.  226;  polyaoty- 
lon,  226;  ranio-cristuta,  226:  tri- 

nerina,  226 
Lomarias.  681 

cool-house  kinds,  632 
hardy  kinds,  682 
stove  kinds,  681 

Lophospermum  scandens,  for  hanging 
baskets,  282 
Lycaste  costata,  820 
cruenta,  244 

Skinneri.  54,  416,  424.  550.  5,S6 
Lychnis  chalcedunica,  855 
Lycopodiums.  18S 
Lygodium  scandens.  179,  218 

IVl 


Maggot.  leaf-mining.  on  Chrysan- 
themums. 222 

Maggots  destroying  Onions,  418 
Magiiolia  cv)nq)icua,  ji<>urr  and  leaves  of  the, 
155 

not  flowering,  389,  473 
obvata.  155 
Soulangeana.  155 
the.  flowering  of,  473 
Magnolias,  early-flowering.  155 
Mahonia,  transplanting  a.  685 
Maiden's  ^Vreath,  858 
Maize,  369 
Japanese,  550 
striped,  the,  247 
variegated,  from  seed,  6'4k 
Mallow’-tree,  variegated,  369 
Malope  grandiflora,  sowing,  54 
Mandevilla  suaveolen.s,  461-.  682 
Manetti  Rose,  459 

and  Brier-cutting.s.  42S 
Manure,  artittcial,  for  Carnations,  405. 
424  ; for  pot-plants,  102 
Auriculas  over-dosed  with.  158 
blood,  making,  590 
bones,  as  in  a kitchen  garden,  U 
cotton-cake  as,  180,  198 
cow,  using.  18 
decayed  Grass  as,  488 
for  a Fig-tree,  556,  570 
for  Carnations,  282,  298 
for  Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  258 
for  Cucumbers,  110 
for  fruit-trees,  93;  Seaweed  as,  528 
for  greenhouse  plants.  106 
for  land,  352,  372 
for  Onions,  181 

for  plants  in  a conservatory,  196 
for  Strawberries,  185  ; in  pots,  326 
for  vegetable  garden,  679 
fowl  for  greenhouse-plants,  260 
from  an  earth-closet,  555,  570,  597 
gas-lime  as,  435,  481 
growing  Mushrooms  without,  224 
hot-bed  of,  for  propagating.  99 
lime  refuse  as,  707 

liquid,  727  ; for  Gladioli,  293  ; for 
Hollies,  655;  for  Orchids,  444;  for 
Tulips.  486;  house-slops  as.  123; 
making,  158  ; Peruvian  guano  for,  46, 
66;  petroleum-cask  for,  727 
Mu.shroom-growing,  without.  210 
peat -moss  litter  as,  165,  180,  246 
pig,  for  orchard  trees,  528 
poultry  and  pigeon,  557,  573  ; for 
Roses,  191,  209 
sheep,  uses  of,  313,  322,  344 
urine  as,  528 

water  for  Roses,  191 ; for  Vines,  314 
wheeling  on,  of,  609 
worms  in,  497 
anures,  advice  about,  691 
artificial,  for  vegetables.  108 
for  Chrj’santhemums  in  pots,  271 
for  Potatoes,  739 
for  Roses,  701 
liquid,  in  the  garden,  457 
XJigeon  and  poultry.  6 
Manuring  a garden,  82,  92 
and  pruning  Roses,  567 
Ferns,  195,  213 
fruit-trees,  484,  620,  714 
lawns,  18 
Parsnips,  174 
Vines,  245 

IMaple,  variegated,  828 
Maranta  Makoyana,  136 
zehn7ia,fine  specimen  of,  683 
Marantas  or  Calatheas.  6S;> : after  divi- 
sion, 688 ; distinct  and  beautiful  kinds 
of,  683 

Marguerite-leaves,  eaten,  41 
white,  treatment  of  the,  469 
Marguerites,  842,  476 
and  Spiraea  japonica,  718 
for  summer-flowering,  265 


Marguerites,  propagating,  in  autumn,  301 
treatment  of,  811,  324,  333 
yellow,  soil  for,  50 
Marigolds,  90 

African  and  dwarf-striped  French,  648 
from  seed.  648 
Scotch,  394 

Marjoram  winter,  and  Savory,  64 
Market.  Apples  and  Pears  for,  480,  489, 522 
Cape  Heaths  for.  493 
Chrysanthemums  for,  705 
flowers  for,  543 
gardening,  57,  77 

gardens,  culture  of  Cauliflowers  in,  708 
Gooseberries  ami  Currants  for,  481,  490 
grow'ers  and  .salesmen,  122,  154 
growing  for,  248,  491 
Peaches,  inferior  flavour  in,  340 
Roses  for.  317 

Marmalade,  Vegetable  Marrow’,  425 
Marrow’S,  Vegetable.  63 
Martynia  fragrans,  659 
proboscidea.  684 
Masdevallia  bella,  739 
Davisi,  444 
Harryana,  141 
ignea.  642 

ignea  Massangeana,  463 
leontoglossa,  304 
Lion’s  Tongue,  the,  304 
rosea,  220.  692 
tovarensis,  435,  542 
Masdevallias,  unsatisfactory.  559 
Maurandya  Barclavanafor  outdoor  vases. 
163 

Maxillaria  luteo-alba,  837 
May-tree,  freshly  planted,  a,  194 
Meadow-sweet,  or  I)r(q)W’ort.  417 
Oont's-heard,  417 
Queen  of  the  Prairie.  417 
Meadow-sweets.  417 

Mealy-bug  and  scale,  destroying.  108, 117. 
140, 153,  569 
on  Vines,  346,  652.  66<; 

Medicago  Echinus,  73S 
Medinellas,  334 
Medlars,  keeping,  601,  61!» 

Merjasea  (Sia.n'fraga)  iStrachciii.  337 
Megaseas.  387 
hybrid,  337 

large  specimens  of.  337 
Melon  or  Tomato,  in  acold  frame.  101, 120 
Melons,  and  Tomatoes.  94 
cracking, 841 
cultivation  of.  710 
dropping  off,  277.  294 
for  show,  710 
for  the  table,  710 
frame,  late,  874 
grow’ing.  276,  294 
hardy, 101 
late  plants  of,  374 
ripening,  228 
treatment  of,  374 
Mentha  gibraltarica,  206 
Mensiphyllum  asparagoides,  476 
Mesospinidum  vulcanicum.  580.  628 
Mespilus  grandiflora,  22»i 
Snow'y,  the,  226 

Metal  substitute  for  Pea-sticks.  20 
Mexican  Orange-flourr,  the,  735 
Mezereon,  the,  228 
Mice  and  bulbs,  509 
and  Crocuses,  687 
field,  in  a greenhouse,  669,  682 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  427,  537 : bold 

masses  of,  427  ; broad  groups  of,  427  : 
in  a vase,  427 

Michauxia  campanuloides,  680 
Mignonette,  90,  100,  342,  364 
from  seed,  raising,  292 
in  pots,  542 
Machet,  141 

tree,  management  of,  238,  248 
Mildew,  and  green-fly,  on  Cucumbers,  225 
and  Roses,  57 
on  a Clematis,  313 
on  Grapes,  294,  325 
on  Roses,  284,  730 
Mildewed  Straw’berries,  860 
Miltonia  Candida,  104,  372 
Clow’esi,  104,  372 
cuneata,  104,  372 
Endresi,  104 
Moreliana,  104 
Petersi,  104,  372 
Phakenopsis,  104,  105 
Regnelli,  104,  372 
Roezli,  104 
spectabilis,  104,  372 
spectabilis  Moreliana,  373 
vexillaria,  104,  162:  at  Merton,  182 
Warscewiczi,  104 
Miltonias,  104,  372 
after  flowering,  330 
Mimulus  glutinosus,  265,  289,  301 
seed,  sowing,  738 
Mimuluses,  162,  534 
Mina  lobata,  432 
Mint,  fungus  on,  215 
green,  34 
roots,  lifting,  707 
Mistletoe  and  Oak,  605 
berrying,  655 
grow’ing,  685 
on  an  Apple-tree.  665 
on  an  Oak-tree,  712 
on  the  Oak,  592,  655 
on  Oaks.  629 
raising,  685 
Moccasin-flower,  532 
Moles,  destroying,  282 
Molopospermum  cicutariiim,  54S 
Monarda  didyma,  148 
Monkey  Puzzle-tree.  339 : unhealthy,  473 
Montbretias  in  bloom,  308 
treatment  of,  616,  636 


Moon  wort,  the,  444 
Morcea,  444 

Morchella  esculenta,  524 
Morel,  524 
Moss  on  a law’n,  704 
on  a tennis-lawn,  33  ; on  lawns,  659 
Mother  of  Thousands,  405 
Moth,  winter,  and  the  sharp  weather,  724 
Mountain  Laurels,  711 
Mow’ing  Grass  slopes,  732 
machine,  sharpening  blades  of,  72,  87 
Mulberry-tree  not  fruiting,  612 
pruning  a,  652,  (i66 
young,  a,  652 
trees,  propagating,  727 
Mulberries  not  riijening,  490 
propagating,  418 

Mulching  espalier,  cordon,  and  trained 
fruit-trees,  171 
fruit-trees  on  w'alls,  171 
garden  crops.  170 
moisture-loving  crops,  171 
Vine-borders,  711 
Mule  birds,  breeding,  124 
Mulleins,  369 
rosette,  657 
Musas,  537 

Muscat  Vine,  pruning,  601 
Mushroom-bed,  making  a,  557,  708;  out- 
door section  of  a,  297  ; spawning  a, 
262,  278 

beds,  outdoor.  2!>7  ; spawning,  584  ; tan 
for,  442,  457 
growing,  550 

house,  constructing  a,  425  ; w’ood-lice  in 
a,  215;  shed,  a,  670.  708 
spaw’ii  in  a Grass-tield,  172,  181 ; in  an 
orchard.  734 

Mushrooms,  and  w’oud-lioe.  148 
failing,  577,  617 
growing.  687 
in  a field,  704 
in  a fowl-house,  so 
in  cellars,  grow’iitg,  68 
in  hot  weather,  210  : old  beds  of,  210 
insects  in,  425 
in  the  open  air,  142 
in  winter,  culture  of,  638 
on  street-sw’eepings,  296 
out-of-doors,  142 

w’ithout  manure,  growing,  210,  224 
Musk,  and  Ferns,  in  Orchid-pots,  135 
Harrison’s,  252,  406 
seeds,  sow’ing,  719 
Musks  and  Mimuluses,  90 
for  summer-flowering,  265 
M nssienda  frondo.^a,  (i44 
Musscliia  Wollastoni,  699 
Mustard  and  Cress,  696;  on  flannel.  268; 
sowing,  651 

Myosotis  or  Forget-me-nots  in  pots,  718 
palustris  as  a garden  plant,  331 
sylvatica,  322 
Myriopteris,  276 
elegans,  276 
frigida,  276 
hirta,  276 
lendigera,  276.  330 
myriophylla,  276 
tomentosa,  276 
vestita,  276 
Myrtle,  368 

and  other  plants,  sowing  seeds  of,  62 
Crape,  the,  238 
leaves,  dirty,  162 
unhealthy,  471 
watering  a,  330 
Myrtles,  256 
on  W’alls,  377 
young, 256 

Mystacidium  filicorne,  228 


N 


NA  It  C'AS'aS'  1 3S'  calath  in  us  var.  reflex  us, 
fou'er  of,  678 

double  white,  not  flowering,  203 
Horsefleldi,  128:  Jfotrers  of,  91 
jargon, 117 
not  flow’ering,  223 

Paper- White  and  Double  Roman,  450, 
for  forcing,  575 
triandrus  var.,  679 
Narcissi,  planting.  477 
treatment  of.  558 
Nasturtiums  as  town  plants,  196 
dwarf  kinds,  90 
with  few  leaves.  494 

National  Co-operative  Flow’er  Show,  169 
Naw’haingtu-Kaka,  107 
Nectarine  and  Peach-trees,  blister  and 
curl  in,  188 

leaves,  blister  and  curl  in,  198 
Nectarines  and  Peaches,  canker  in,  738 
Nelnmbium  speciosum,  f55 
Nemopliila  in  boxes  and  pots,  <fec.,  699 
jVepauf  Trumju't-foirer,  foicers  of, 
Nephrolepis  Bausei,  4’i7 
Duffl,  299 

Nerine  sarniensis,  400 
Nerines,  164 
Nerimn  splmdens.  79 
Neriums  (Oleanders).  79,  114 
Nettles  and  other  weeds  on  a teuni.s-law'n, 
207 

New’  Holland  Plants.  736 
Nicotiana  aftinis,  140,  184,  357,  368,  405, 
417,  437,  466.  490,  492,  508,  520,  567, 
5S8 : is  it  a hardy  perennial  ? 505 
Nicotianas,  369 
j^ierembergia  I'irularis,  261 
Nierembergias,  261 
Night-scented  flow’ers,  406 
Nitrate  of  soda,  153,  169,  405 ; for 
Tomatoes,  262,  278,  296 


Notes,  kitchen-garden,  seasonable,  650* 
733 

on  Carnations,  722 
on  Chrysanthemums,  365 
on  some  useful  plants,  402 
on  Vines,  689 

seasonable,  379,  421 ; for  the  kitchen- 
garden,  707 

Nothocioena  distans,  258 
Notice  to  quit,  etc.,  570 
Nursery,  cost  of  working  a,  650,  661 
Nuttalia  cerasiformis,  685 
Ngmpluea  fava,Jiou'er  of,  671 
Nymphseas,  blue-llow'ered,  kinds  of,  65> 
hardy,  kinds  of,  65 
red-flow’ered,  kinds  of,  65 
white-flowered,  kinds  of,  65 

O 


OAK  and  Mistletoe,  605 
Durmast,  481 

fencing  fruit-trees  on,  480,  489 
garden-fence,  tarring  an,  258 
leaves,  444 

Mistletoe  on  the,  592,  655 
tree,  Mistletoe  on  an,  712  : plants  under 
an,  494 

Oaks,  Mistletoe  on,  620 
October,  white  flowers  for,  476 
Odontoglossum  Alexandrse,  54,  189,  3*3, 
659 

Alexandrse  guttatum,  18  ; potting,  596 
blandum,  505 

Cervantesi,  11,  699;  and  its  varieties, 
505 ; decorum,  505 ; punctatissimum, 
505;  roseum,505;  roseum  cirrhosum, 

11:  showing  habit  of  plant.  11 
citrosmum,  31.  239,  674;  and  some 
Dendrobes,  290 
cordatum,  190.  596 
Edwardi,  12,  290 
grande,  699.  727 
Halli.  136.  419 

Harryannin.  419  ' 

hastiiabiiim.  404 

hehraicum  lineoligenun,  511 

Hunnewellianum,  729 

Insleayi  splendeus,  471 

Iceve,  19i)  j 

Lindleyanum,  304 

Loxense,  174  \ 

Pescatorei,  135.  281,  673  i 

Phalflenop.sis,  280  \ 

pulchellum,  654  : 

ramosissimuin,  670  ‘ 

Reichenhemi,  162,  215  | 

Rossi  majus,  586,  596  ; and  Feni  for  a ] 
butUm-hoU‘,  505;  for  button-hole  bou-  1 
quets,  505 
Sanderianum,  654 
seed-pods,  418 
spikes  failing,  659 
tripudians,  419 
triumphans,  18,  135 
Uro  Skinneri.  346 
vexillarium  var.  Cannoni,  265 
OdontoglossumvS,  110,  391,419,  687,  699 
and  Cattleyas,  580 
etc.,  in  frames,  110 
potting.  110 

treatment  of,  304  < 

(Enothera  biennis,  205 
(Enotheras,  205 
in  beds,  342 

Offsets  on  Auriculas,  696  • 

Oil  for  a lamp  for  an  unheated  green- 
house. 440 

heating  a greenhouse  by,  703 
lamp,  propagator,  heated  by  a,  631 
stove  in  a greenhouse,  044 
Old-fashioned  flowers,  494 
Oleander,  double,  79  I 

not  flowering,  201,  604,  620 
treatment  of  an,  494,  518 
with  dirty  leaves,  659 
Oleanders  not  flowering,  252 
Oleandra  neriiformis,  412 
Olfersia  cervina.  412,  444 
Oncidium  aurosum,  284  | 

concolor,  346 
crispum,  659 

cucullatum,  432  . 

curtum,  2()5  ; showmg  habit  of  plant,  265, 

flexuusum,  537 

Gardner!.  212,  337 

Harrisonianum.  497 

leuchochilum,  237 

micropogon,  284,  497 

oinithorrhynchuin,  482 

papilio  majus,  412 

phymatochilum,  237 

sarcodes,  346 

sphacelatum,  135 

tigrinuni.  550 

tripefalum,  136 

unguiculatum,  739 

unifloruin,  174 

Onion,  Blood  Red  or  St.  Thomas's,  4->T 
Brou'n  Spayiish,  or  Depfford,  521 
culture,  notes  on,  632 
Danvers  Yellow,  585 
Flat  Tripoli,  the,  357 
fly,  so 

Glob‘d  Tripoli,  or  Madeira,  633 
maggot,  346,  385,  633 
Pear-shaped  Spanish,  the,  477 
plant  not  flowering,  687 
Potato,  culture  of  the,  696;  growing 
the,  54 

seed-drills  for,  306 ; saving,  524 
White  Globe,  425 
White  Spanish,  bed  of,  235 
Onions,  19,  296,  385 
afur-care  of,  521 


Onions  and  Onion  culture,  4-‘>7 
and  their  culture,  r»S4 
autumn-sown,  424;  best  for 

exhibition,  ;>0"> 
cultivation  of,  424,  521 
deeply-cultivated  ground  for,  0o2 
diseased,  228 
failing,  651 
for  exhibition,  10,  2S5 
for  winter  use,  477 
harvesting,  521 
maggots,  destroying,  414 
manure  for,  181 

not  keeping,  and  frozen  Potatoes,  600 

preparing  the  beds  for,  584 

raised  beds  for,  6^13 

situation  and  sowing,  521 

soil  for,  521 

sowing,  734 

spring,  for  salad,  142 

storing,  521 

surface-dressings  for.  424 
transplanting,  306 
Tripoli,  or  Giant  Bocca,  336 
"White  Spanish,  or  Lisbon,  sowing,  206 
withering  away.  243 
Onychium  auratum,  257 

and  0.  japonicum.  257  ; frond  o/,  257 
japonicum,  257 
Ophioglossum  pendulum,  524 
Opuntia  vulgaris,  524 
Orange-flower,  Mexican,  the,  735 
Monkey-flower,  265,  280,  301 
spots  on  Boses.  260 

tree,  dwarf,  64S  ; large,  treatment  of  a. 
106 

trees,  in  pots,  70.  88  ; seedling,  628 
'Oranges  and  Camellias,  683 
I Lemons,  Citrons,  and  Shaddocks, 
management  of,  106 
with  dirty  leaves,  406 
Orchard  and  garden,  a neglecteil,  280 
house,  best  form  of,  633;  fruit-trees  for 
an,  7;  fruit-trees,  management  of, 
123 ; sipan-roofed,  section  of  639 
Mushroom-spawn  in  a,  734 
trees,  crops  under,  68  ; pig  manure  for, 
528 

; Orchards,  small.  Apples  for,  723 
Orchid-book,  162 
Butterfly,  the,  412 
culture,  596 
exchange,  54 

flo'wers,  41,  714  ; failing  to  develop,  41 
for  button-hole  bouquets,  a good,  505 
gro'wers,  amateur,  a caution  to,  516; 

London,  good  news  for,  132 
growing,  amateur,  643,  669 ; cool,  110 
house,  cool,  a,  110 ; cool,  heating  a,  678  ; 
disinfectant  for  an,  315;  temperatures, 
559 

houses,  woodlice  in,  627 
in  a bell-glass,  497 
L in  a cold  greenhouse,  239 
in  a window-case,  444 
Indian,  727 

Lady’s  Slipper,  beautiful,  a,  532 
mimicry,  537 

name  of,  and  treatment,  110 
pots  and  potting,  47 ; Musk  and  Fern 
in,  135 

' query  an,  13,  67 
; seed,  644 
I Swan,  the,  424 

white-flowered,  beautiful,  a,  587 
' Orchids,  699 
j a collection  of,  54 
a consignment  of,  123 
African  terrestrial,  135 
amateurs,  586 
and  Ferns,  110 

and  other  plants,  injurious  system  of 
; watering,  211 
I and  Pelargoniums,  215 
and  the  fog  annihilator,  570 
back  growths  in,  596 
basket,  two  good.  81 
Burmese,  372,  537 
buying,  174 
cool,  132.  580 
cool-house,  54,  82 
etc.,  span-roofed  house  for,  564 
fertilised,  55 

I for  a greenhouse,  642,  669 
for  a plant-case,  687 
for  a window,  673 
for  beginner.s,  669 
for  cutting,  506 
from  Brazil,  596 
from  India,  659 
from  the  Khasia  Hills,  228 
from  Thursday  Island,  484 
frozen,  687 
I greenhouse,  135 

growing,  346,  386,  404 
hardy,  228,  253  ; foreign,  110 
house  for,  66 
in  a darkened  house,  110 
in  greenhouse,  92 
in  an  intermediate  stove,  392 
in  a smoky  part,  727 
in  eases.  346 

Lady's  Slipper,  236,  532,  692 
Moth,  81 

not  growing  favourably,  497 
not  satisfactory,  484 
potting,  687  : soil  for,  506 
repotting,  etc.,  720 
resting,  200 
showing  flowers,  450 
Teak-wood,  baskets  for,  81 
temperature,  for,  110 
to  name,  644 
treatment  of,  706 
under  difficulties,  growing,  692 
various,  treatment  of,  136 
I water  for,  459 
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Orchids  with  other  plants,  growin, 
Orchis  foliosa,  740 
Ornithocephalus  grandiflorus,  220 
Ornithogalum  arabicum,  culture  of, 
Osier-bed,  planting  an,  685 
Osmunda  cinnamonea,  170 
Claytoniana,  170 
gracilis,  537 

regalU,  fertile  pinnce  or  power  of. 
fine  specimen  of.  169;  cristata, 
ramo-cristata,  170 
treatment  of  an,  189 
Osmundas,  taking  up,  29,  53 
OsiO-herry-bnsh.fowering-Aioot  of,  68o 

Oswego  Tea,  or  Bee  Balm,  148 
Oxalis  Bowieana,  455 


12,  46 
222 


171. 

170’ 


Package 
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of  bulbs  for  China,  570. 

Packing,  and  consigning  Tomatoes,  321 
flowering-plants  in  a van,  278,  297 
Tomatoes,  321,  322^ 

Peeony,  not  ox^ening  its  flowers,  43 
tree,  propagating  the,  155 
Pajonies,  250 
propagating,  495 
seedling,  treatment  of,  250 
w'hite,  scented,  477 
Paint  for  hot-water  pipes,  543 
from  glass,  removing.  605 
Palm  and  Bamboo,  treatment  of  a,  624 
in  a amdll  pot,  a weR-grown , 221 
leaves,  turning  brown,  592,  603 
Niko,  or  Nikan,  107 
potting  a,  275,  202 
Palms,  44 

and  Dracaenas  losing  their  leaves,  703 
choice,  274 

Date,  cultivation  of,  603,  624 

for  a greenhouse,  659 

for  a stove,  221 

for  a verandah,  313 

for  rooms,  425 

in  pots,  440 

repotting,  5,  22 

soil  for,  201 

Pampas  Grass,  223,  233,437.477 ; cutting, 
461,  519  ; growing,  494 
Pancratium  (Hymenooallis)  amoenuni, 
635  : fine  apecimen  of,  035 
fragrans.  635 
guianensis,  635 
illyricum,  635 
Pancratiums,  86,  635 
for  cutting,  635 
in  the  conservatory.  635  ^ 
young  growth  of,  perfecting,  635 
Panicum  plicatum,  623^ 
variegatum  for  hanging-baskets,  232 
Pansy  culture,  250,  293  ; in  frames,  587 
seeds,  sowing,  323,  342 
Pansies,  190,  303 

and  Carnations,  moving,  670,  606 

and  Pinks  in  beds,  407 

and  Violas,  206;  early-flowering,  322 

bedding,  200,  206.  222 

best  varieties  of,  109 

dividing,  314 

fancy,  190;  varieties,  best,  the,  165 
from  seed,  653 
in  beds,  110,  714.  730 
in  frames,  treatment  of,  588 
in  pots,  406,  537 
large-fiowered  ahow.  165 
or  Violas  in  pots,  718 
shady  border  for,  165 
show',  100;  and  fancy  varieties,  165, 
558 ; varieties  of  best,  1G5 
treatment  of,  417,  423 
tufted,  250  ; blue,  varieties  of,  250 
unhealthy,  100,  228 
yellow,  treatment  of,  502 
Papaver  alpinum,  187 
Paper  as  a plant  protector,  588 
Paradise  and  Quince-stocks,  601 
Paraffin-casks  for  rain-w'ater,  207 

oil  as  a fruit-tree  cleanser,  652 ; stove, 
a.  736 

Paris  Daisies,  178;  not  flow’ering,  726 
Parrots,  treatment  of,  377 
Parsley,  64,  125,  181,  385 
and  Carrots,  growing,  708,  724 
failing,  243 
Fern-lenred,  385 
for  exhibition,  in  pots,  123 
for  w'intcr,  224 
growing,  20 

indifferent  strains  of,  385 
late-sown,  228 
.sowing,  240,  606,  734 
Parsnips,  10,  678 
Cow  (Heracleums),  54s 
manuring,  174 
sowing,  734 
when  to  sow,  724 

PaSvSiflora  coorulea  in  a cni.l  greenhouse, 
treatment  of,  580  ; in  fruit,  473 
Passifloras.  103 
training  the  plants  of,  102 
Passion-ftow'er,  an  unsatisfactory,  415, 430 
blue,  and  Clematis  montana,  186 
hardy,  pruning  a,  484 
not  blooming,  554 
treatment  of  a,  732 

white,  417 ; ConMance  Elliott,  103  ; treat- 
ment of  a,  604,  626 
Passion  flowers,  103 
planting,  302 

training  the  plants  of,  103 
Pea,  Champion  of  England.  121 
Everlasting,  the,  342 
KnighVf^  Tall  Marrow,  171 
Laxton's  Siipreme,  81 


Pea,  Marrow',  a proliflc,  696 
Mummy,  the,  734 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  181 
new  dw'arf,  William  Hurst.  306 
sticks,  metal,  substitute  for,  20 

Peas,  125,  609,  650 

and  Beans,  sow'ing  and  using  liquid- 
manure  for,  64 
and  birds,  132 

and  Broad  Beans,  sow'ing,  564 
and  .slugs,  65 
early,  for  late  crops,  277 
Everlasting,  355 ; striking  cuttings  of, 
355,  368 

for  early  crops,  19 
for  latest  crop,  224 
for  .succession,  650,  670 
in  paraffin-oil,  soaking.  i>5,  HO 
late,  171,  181,  262  ; best  varietie.s,  262; 
favourable  seasons  for,  262;  in  warm 
districts,  263;  sowing,  143 
main  early  crops,  .sowing.  734 
mid-season  and  late  in  shallow  trenches, 

81 

sow'ing,  707 

sweet,  342,  360,  663.  704 
transplanting,  132,  143 

Peach  and  Nectarine-trees,  aphis  on, 
destroying,  96;  blister  and  curl  in, 
188 ; treatment  of,  500,  522 
and  Pear-tree  leaves,  insects  on,  330 
fruits  dropping,  466,  480 
house,  building  a,  171 
houses,  hud-dropping  in,  709;  cooling 
the  soil  in,  709 
leaves,  diseased,  240 
tree  in  a greenhouse,  treatment  of,  585 
trees,  cutting  leaves  off,  360  ; old  build- 
ing, 326 

Peachea.  a banket  of.  341 
and  Nectarines,  432  : canker  in,  738 
and  Boses,  220 

and  Vines  in  the  same  house,  grow'ing, 
681 

best  stock  for,  341 
dropping  off,  llS 
dying  off.  102 
falling  off,  GO.  411.  42b’ 
for  flavour,  best,  340 
in  houses,  overcrow'ded  w’ood  in,  700 
sujoply  of  water  for,  709 
market,  inferior  flavour  in,  340 
new  kinds,  flavour  of,  340 
notes  on,  340 
not  swelling  off.  410 
on  a wall,  how  tu  ripen,  217  ; out-of- 
doors,  how  to  ripen.  235 
on  the  back  wall  of  a vinery,  666 
out-door  culture  of,  341 
stock  that  produces  disease  and  canker 
in,  341 

w'ith  split  stones,  426 
Pear,  a tine  October.  51 
and  Apple-trees,  pruning,  341 
and  Cherry-leaves,  insects  eating,  619, 
652 

Bellissime  d’Hiver,  638 
Betirre  Diel,  480 ; on  a south  or  w'cst 
wall,  489 

Beurre  Kance,  638 

Catillac,  638 

Doyenne  Bovnsoch,  51 

Doyenn^  du  Cornice.  601,  620 

Easter  Beurre,  638 

Josephine  de  Malines,  638 

leaves,  diseased,  162  ; unhealthy,  123 

Marie  Louise  d’Uccle,  294,  310,  681; 

grown  on  a wall.  681 
Ne  Plus  Meuris,  638 
Prickly,  the.  524 
Uvedaie’s  St.  Germain,  638 
Winter  Nelis,  638,  680 
Zephirin  Gregoire,  638 
Pear-tree  covered  with  blight  and  not 
bearing,  208 
cordo?f,  an  vpi-ight,  522 
grafting  a,  7 
Jargonelle,  528 
leaves,  unhealthy,  586 
not  fruiting,  382 
shoots,  stopping.  32 
unhealthy,  an,  454 
Pear-trees,  espalier.  400 
in  very  small  gardens,  522 
losing  their  blossoms,  108,  208 
training,  a good  method  of,  /w*  high  ivalls, 
709 

transplanting,  687 
Pears,  cracking,  419 
gathering,  etc.,  511 
good  kinds  of,  480 

late,  a few'  good.  638  ; gathering.  400 
Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  ripening,  480 
Peat  for  Hyacinths,  550 
Peat-moss  litter  as  manure,  165,  180,  246 
Pegged-dow’n  Boses,  40!) 

Pegging  down  Boses,  287.  400 
Pelargonium-flow'ers  going  mouldy,  275 
Ivy-leaved  Souvenir  de  Charles  Turner, 
252 

leaves,  brow’ii  spots  on,  444 
M’Bean’s  White,  302 
Bichard  Dean,  85 
tricolor,  441 

zonal,  a tine  new,  531 ; Gloire  Lyon- 
naise,  195 

Pelargoniums,  230,  318 

and  Dahlias,  sowing  seeds  of,  35 
and  Orchids,  215 
and  Tea  Boses,  450 

bedding,  90 ; and  Calceolarias  wintering, 
388;  best,  143.  154;  standing  out  the 
winter  in  Scotland,  116;  storing  for 
winter,  400,  414 ; uniform  height  of, 
92 ; wintering,  421 
best,  description  of  house  for,  714 
bicolor,  wintering,  421 
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Pelargonium.s,  double-flowered,  24!> 
dying  off  in  a w'indow,  48 
fancy,  30,  126,  256,  318,  714;  varieties 
of,  380 

hybridising,  168 
in  a cellar,  00 

Ivy-leaved,  126,  382,  364;  for  hanging- 
baskets,  202  ; from  seed,  683 ; striking, 
cuttings  of,  364 
large-flowered,  126,  256,  380 
not  flowering,  162 
propagating,  79 
repotting  and  hardening,  5 
Kose-scented  and  Ivy-leaved,  537 
scarlet,  old,  196 
seedling,  treatment  of,  35 
show  and  fancy,  for  summer-flowering,. 
265 

stage  and  fancy.  387  ; varieties  of,  30 
tricolors,  wintering,  421 
zonal,  126,  184,  302,  390,  414,  420  ; and 
Cucumbers,  247  ; and  Fuchsias,  508; 
and  Fuchsias,  potting,  690 ; and  others, 
propagating,  99 ; and  others  for 
windows;  151;  Charles  Dickens,  85; 
choice,  85;  cut  flowers  of,  for  market, 
186;  double  and  single,  476;  etc., 
spring,  propagation  of,  718 for 
summer-flowering,  265 ; for  winter- 
flowering, 22,  126 ; frozen,  735 ; new 
varieties  of,  85;  not  flowering,  22; 
I^ropagating,  8,  34!) ; propagating,  in 
autumn.  301;  purplish  and  magenta 
scarlets ; 85  ; semi-double  or  double 
varieties,  85 ; striking  cuttings  of,  54  ; 
unhealthy,  284  ; w'inter-flow'ering,  216, 

winter-flow'ering.  satisfactory  results- 
from,  553;  wintering,  421;  yellow 
spots  on  leaves  of,  174 
Pemlell  Court,  lawn-garden  at,  623 
Pentas  carnea, 16,  593 
Pentntemmi  gentianoiden  (J{artwegi)y  323 
Pentstenions,  323,  342,  344,  393 
and  Carnations,  hardiness  of,  732 
grooving,  354 

hardiness  of,  436,  450.  477 
propagation  of,  323 

Perennial  and  herbaceous  plants  for 
show,  241 
flowers,  good,  323 
Perennials,  cutting  back,  311,  343 
for  a shady  border,  606 
hardy,  sowing  seeds  of,  in  July  and 
August.  228 
moving,  33 

old-fashioned,  367,  388 
show'y,  223  ^ , 

sulphate  of  ammonia  for,  533 ; giving, 
to,  405 

summer-flowering,  403 
Perilla  nankinensis  and  Amaranthus 
ruber,  360  ; from  seed,  648 
Peristeria  elata,  524 
Petroleum-cask  for  liquid-manure,  727 
casks,  rain-water  in,  130 
Petunias,  100,  126 

as  is’indow-plant.s,  230 

double,  102,  196,  208,  328;  growing,. 

440,  456  ; varieties  of,  350 
for  next  year,  propagating,  315 
for  windoivs.  151 
from  seed.  64S 
old,  100 

jiropagating  in  autumn,  301 
seedlings,  192 

single  and  double,  90 ; for  hanging- 
baskets,  232 

Phajus  from  Madagascar,  211 
grandifolius,  739 

Phalsenoxisis  amabilis  and  P.  grandiflora,.. 
81 


EvSmeralda,  482 
grandifiora.  81 

Pheasants  and  fowls,  69,  96,  190,  216 
digging  up  Crocuses,  61 
rearing,  300 

Phlox  Drummondi,  90 ; from  seed,  648 
ivbite,  368 

Phloxes,  342,  393  ^ 

herbaceous,  300,403;  and  Delphiniums 
from  seed,  656 ; and  Delphiniums,  seed 
of,  656 

Phloxes  in  pots.  239,  674 
lierennial.  36S 

tall,  240;  named  varieties  of,  249 
white,  group  of.  249 
Pholidotas,  596 

Phormium  tenax,  hardiness  of,  116 
Photographic  competition,  180,  484;  list 
of  awards,  562;  winter,  the,  124;- 
wiuter,  list  of  awards,  173 
studio,  plants  for  a,  200 
Photographs,  garden  and  plant,  prizes 
for,  252  _ 

garden  and  plant,  266,  283,  315,  o31 
Phyllocacti,  110 
Phymatodes  Billardieri,  246 
Xiustulata,  246 
Pieea  Pinsaxio,  155 
Picotee,  Redhraen.  415 
Pigeon  and  poultry  manurevS,  6 
Pigeons,  wood,  a cure  for  the  ravages  of,. 
704 


Pillars,  plants  for.  511 

Pilumna  nohilis,  412 

Piyie-Apple-fiower,  sjdke  of  the,  465 

Pine-Apples,  growing,  32 

Pine  Monterey,  the,  263  ; Norfolk  Isla^ia^ 


Pmk,  alpme,  the,  519 

garden,  the,  notes  on,  261 
layers,  437 

white,  edgings  of,  234 
Pinks,  border  of,  a,  663 
for  forcing,  201 
Picotees,  and  Carnations,  418 
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Pinks,  proj)a^atinjf,  2o9 
Pinus  insitjnis,  fine  sped  men  of^  263; 
inagnitieent  growth  of,  near  the  sea, 
263 : well-drained  loam  for,  263 
Pipes,  rusty,  blackening,  57 
Pit,  cold,  or  frame  for  Lettuce,  725 
forcing,  a,  157,  168 
uses  of  a.  25,  35 

Pits  and  frames,  676;  early  Potatoes  in, 
678 

turf  and  frames,  7»30 
Plan  for  laying  out  villa  gardens,  544 
Plantain  Lily,  large-llowered,  the,  206 
Plantain  Lilies,  369 
Plantains  on  a lawn,  destroying,  368 
on  lawns,  268 
Plant,  a good  house,  519 
a good  old-fashioned  room,  405 
alpine,  a beautiful,  477  ; what  is  an  ? 
43 

arrangement  in  greenhouses,  387 
a useful,  for  winter  decoration,  353 
bulbons,  a pretty,  39 
case.  Orchids  for  a,  687 
■climbing,  a neglected,  357 
for  a wndow,  415 
half-hardy,  beautiful,  a,  145 
hardy,  a tine,  223 ; a new,  571 
hedge,  for  a windy  corner,  365 
house,  Aralia  Sieboldi,  as,  685,  605 
houses,  furnishing,  517 
Ice,  the,  673 

leaves,  eaten,  261 ; white  substance  on, 
314 

market,  a good,  133 
name  of  a,  652 
protector,  paper  as  a,  588 
rock,  a pretty,  367,  495,  723 
room,  a good,  721 
to  cut  from,  a good,  353 
to  prevent  tiles  in  a room,  244 
weather,  the,  238 

window,  a good,  5,  313,  465;  pretty,  a, 
731 

worms  in  the  leaves  of  a,  253 
Plants  after  flowering,  131 
and  benzoline,  484 
-and  shrubs,  for  walls,  715 
applying  sulphate  of  ammonia  to,  141 
-autumn  and  winter-flowering,  350 ; some 
fine,  507 

basket,  Achimenes  as,  682 
beautiful,  some,  731 
bedding  and  others,  propagating  in  the 
autumn,  301;  bedding,  best,  43 ; from 
seed.  648  ; notes  on,  90  ; propagating, 
8,  349,  702,  714;  wintering,  506 
beneath  Weeping  Elm-trees,  641,  655 
Bromeliaceous,  727 
•Cape  and  New  Holland,  387 
-Castor-oil  from  seed,  683,  (»94 
•climbing,  for  a shady  town-garden,  609 
•creeping  or  twining  for  windows,  166 
dwarf,  for  a border,  535 
•etc.,  in  a stove-house,  404 
evergreen  for  a conservatory,  712,  717, 
736 

-flne-foliaged,  at  the  Cottage,  Kings- 
wear,  607 ; from  seed,  247 ; hardy 
section  of,  360 ; in  the  open  air,  360 ; 
propagating,  8 

fine-leaved,  531 ; and  variegated,  413 ; 
hardy,  495 ; propagating,  242 ; stove^ 
413 

flowering,  for  a wall,  268;  of  an  annual 
character,  90 ; packing,  in  a van,  278, 
297 ; sweet-scented,  for  greenhouses, 
54 

foliage,  00 
for  a balcony,  731 
for  a cemetery,  143 
for  a clayey  bank,  628 
for  a cold  greenhouse,  515,  710 
for  a cold  span-roofed  greenhouse,  603 
for  a conservatory,  404 
for  a cool  greenhouse,  544 
for  a drawing-room,  415 
for  a grave,  564 
for  a greenhouse,  530,  543 
for  a greenhouse  wall,  78 
for  a hanging-basket,  597,  620 
for  a house  facing  west,  469 
for  a lean-to  greenhouse,  345 
for  an  amateur’s  greenhouse,  414,  456 
for  a narrow  bed,  6 
for  a new  rockery,  21 
for  an  aquarium,  406 
for  an  edging,  704 
for  an  empty  room,  253 
for  an  herbaceous  border,  535 
for  an  unheated  conservatory,  517 
for  an  unheated  greenhouse,  118,  456, 
4()8,  575,  (>23 

for  and  management  of  flower-beds,  368 

for  a photographic  studio,  299 

for  a pond, 396 

for  a porch,  208 

for  a shaded  bed,  61 

for  a shaded  flower-bed,  76 

for  a small  garden  plot,  520 

for  a small  greenhouse,  50,  62,  468 

for  a smoky  garden,  75 

for  a south  border,  61,  76,  92 

for  a sunless  greenhouse,  669 

for  a town  garden,  4(>4 

for  a trellised  arch,  502 

for  a verandah,  664 

for  a vinery,  253 

for  a warm-house  wall,  168 

for  a window-box,  88,  90 

for  banks,  143 

for  beds,  520,  558 

for  borders,  143 

for  carpet-bedding,  0,  162 

for  covering  tree-stems,  282 

for  decorative  purposes,  554 

i'or  greenhouse-walls,  etc.,  (>09 


(mudj^jYla  ‘g  ill  ustrated. 


Plants  for  hanging-baskets,  hints  as  to 
culture  of,  232 ; in  a verandah,  232, 
244 

for  house  decoration  in  wdnter,  88 
for  outdoor  vases,  163 
for  pillars,  *fec.,  511 
for  rockenes,  704 

for  stove  and  greenhouse-walls,  302 
for  sunless  windows.  228 
for  tubs  and  boxes  in  a town  garden, 
519 

for  window-boxes,  7(5,  135 
for  window  in  summer,  727 
for  windows,  selection  of,  166 
for  wintering-flowering,  195,  399 
from  a propagator,  putting  off,  78 
frozen,  699 

good  winter-flowering,  23 
gratis,  to  defray  carriage,  567 
greenhouse,  easily-grown,  456  ; manure 
for,  106;  neglected,  167,  185,  265;  out- 
of-doors,  258 ; planting  out,  161 ; 
taking,  imder  glass,  386 
half-hardy,  in  a cold  greenhouse,  554, 
576 

hardy,  228 : edging,  206 ; in  pots,  620, 
717;  making,  714:  noble-leaved,  548; 
propagating,  8;  some  select,  310; 
some,  their  qualities,  and  English 
names,  148 

herbaceous,  403;  shoots,  on  reducing 
the  quantity  of,  (541 
in  a conservatory,  manure  for,  196 
in  a Cucumber-frame,  345 
in  a newly-erected  house,  5,  23 
in  an  unheated  greenhouse,  wintenng, 
388,  400 

in  a window,  losing  their  leaves,  346 
in  flower,  and  Tobacco-smoke,  636, 
648 

in  flower-beds,  putting  out,  450 
in  pots,  hints  on  growing,  530 
in  rooms,  313 
in  saucers,  604,  625 

India-rubber  and  other  room,  328 ; 
striking  cuttings  of,  506 ; unhealthy, 
232 

Lettuce,  autumn-raised,  725 
losing  their  leaves,  506,  669 
moving,  (5(54 

neglected,  238,  291,  370,  405 
New  Holland,  75>6 
New  Zealand,  107 
of  Honesty  dying,  680 
out-door,  and  the  severe  winter,  738 
over  a flue,  tfcc.,  554,  576 
perennial  and  herbaceous,  for  show,  241 
pot,  a few  good,  328;  artittcial  manure 
for,  102 ; notes  on,  252 ; well-grown, 
539 

/emoving,  495,  706 

rock,  two  yellow-flowered,  128 ; under 
trees,  253 

round  Kose-beds,  48 
running  to  stem  and  leaf,  36,  48 
seedling,  for  an  unheated  greenhouse, 
184;  soil  for,  704 
shade,  ISO 

showy,  for  a garden  facing  the  north, 
723 ; for  the  garden,  723 
soil  for,  550 
some  good  room,  425 
some  useful,  notes  on,  402 
soot  for,  574,  584 
soot-water  for,  123 
spring  bedding,  322,  4(54 
stove,  climbing,  44 ; tine-leaved,  683 ; in 
cool  quarters,  394 ; spring-struck 
potting,  274;  winter-flowering,  392 
sub-tropical,  3(59 

succulent,  in  winter,  management  of, 
6534 

sulphate  of  ammonia  for,  158 
summer-flowering,  265 
table,  597,  620 
tender,  housing,  304 
town,  Nastuiliums  as,  106 
trailing  for  greenhouse  pillars,  202,  313 
tropical  and  sab-tropkal^  on  the  lawn  at 
Harrow  Lodge^  Dorking^  435 
under  a greenhouse  stage,  324,  356 
under  an  Oak-tree,  404 
under  trees,  45,  75 
wall,  very  old,  715 
washing  the  roots  of,  ISO 
watering,  116,  131,  137 
waterside,  Irises  as,  281 
window,  4134,  448,  500,  514,  526,  582,  716; 
and  room,  462  ; Chinese  Primulas  as, 
525  ; for  children,  (587  ; outside,  151 ; 
Petunias  as,  230  ; potting  and  water- 
ing, 162;  protecting  from  frost,  714; 
winter,  444 
winter-blooming,  323 
\rinter-flowering,  2,  86,  204,  221,  238, 
410 

wintering,  471 
Zebra,  683 

Planting  a bed  with  bulbs,  43(5 
a Black  Hamburgh  Vine.  480 
a Fern-case,  208 
a Laurel-hedge,  545 
an  Arbutus,  .315 
Anemone  coronaria,  421 
Anemones,  421 
an  herbaceous  border,  731 
an  Osier-bed,  685 
a shady  border,  723 
Asparagus,  142 

Black  Hamburgh  Vines,  171.  188 
Box-edgings,  606,  614,  (585,  697 
Cabbages,  121 
Celery,  mode  of,  397 
Currants  and  Gooseberries,  444 
early  Cabbages,  478 
flower-borders  and  beds,  115 
fruit-trees.  4.38,  467.  4S0,  499,  586 


Planting  Garlic,  577 
Gladioli,  656,  664,  (595 
Hollyhocks,  110 
Ivies,  220 
late  Potatoes,  142 
Lilies,  571 
Narcissi,  477 
of  Crocuses,  deep,  .588 
out  a Mar^chal  Niel  Rose,  1.33,  318,  339, 
452 ; Aralia  Sieboldi,  161  ; Astilbe 
(Spircea)  japoniea,  161 ; Azaleas  of 
hardy  deciduous  kinds,  161 ; Bou- 
vardias,  1(51;  Celery,  65;  Chrysanthe- 
mums, 161;  Deutzia  gracilis,  161  ; 
Dicentra  spectabilis  and  Eupatoriums , 
161;  greenhouse  plants,  161;  Lilium 
Harrisi,  257  ; Richardia  (Calla)  iethi- 
opica,  161 

outdoor  Tomatoes,  708 
Passion-flowers,  302 
Raspberries,  438 

Rhubarb,  Gooseberries,  and  Asparagus, 
580 

Roses,  57,  442,  544,  .560 
Roses  in  a greenhouse,  <fcc.,  2(50 
Salvia  splendens  and  S.  Heeri,  161 
Solanum  capsicastrum,  161 
standard  Roses,  567 
Strawberries,  2(38,  426,  680,  711 
trees,  439 ; for  a screen,  422 
Tulips,  .524 
vases,  732 
Verbenas,  143 

Vines,  27(5,  737  ; notes  on,  276 
Violas  and  Pansies,  61,  76 
Violets,  128 

young  trees  and  shrubs,  76  ; deciduous 
and  evergreen,  57 
Plate,  our  coloured,  (520 
Platycerium  WilUncki,  659 
Platycodon  grandiflorum,  447 
Platyloma  flexuosa,  .581 
Pleiones,  432 

Pleroma  elegans.  242 ; propagating  young 
stock  of,  242 

Pleurothallis  from  Brazil,  432 
Plumbago,  blue,  275,  494;  treatment  of  a, 
35,  .50;  unhealthy,  291 
capensis,  .58,  328,  410,  4.55  ; for  hanging- 
baskets,  232 

rosea,  2,  537  ; and  Sericographis  Ghies- 
breghtiana,  204 ; treatment  of,  236 
unhealthy,  468 
Plum,  439 

Angelina  Burdett,  381 
Cherry,  as  a hedge-plant,  550 
Chinese,  4539 

Coe’s  Golden  Drop.  402  ; friiH  of,  651 
Green  Gage,  402,  411 ; fruiting-hratwh  of 
the,  411 

Italian  Prune,  or  Quetsche  d'ltalie,  651 
stocks,  budding  or  grafting,  652 
tree,  treatment  of  a,  32  _ 
trees,  budding,  71 ; grafting,  586 
Victoria,  402 

Plums  and  Roses,  blight  on,  374 
Angelina  liardett,  dish  of.  381 
etc.,  for  a north  wall,  481 
from  layers,  8 
fruiting  of,  359 
. good  kinds  of,  480 
late,  two  fine,  651 
propagating,  8 
some  useful,  402 

Plunging  and  watering  Balsams,  228 
Plymouth  Rock  fowls,  points  of,  302 
Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  treatment  of,  292 
Poinsettias,  178,  2.88,  410 
old  plants  of,  178,  288 
treatment  of,  703 
Poison  of  Primula  obconica,  629 
Polmaise  heating,  38 
Polyanthuses,  etc.,  moving,  180,  200 
from  seed,  637 
seedling.  637 
Polygonatum,  403 
Polygonums,  .548 
Polypodium  pectinatum,  511 
Polystichum  aculeatuin,  604 
angulare,  604;  divisilobium  cristatumj 
690 

capense,  604 
coriaceum,  604 
laserpitifolium,  604 
munitum,  (504 
mucronatum,  604 
setosum,  604 
triangulare,  604 
Tsutsinense,  (504 
viviparum,  (504 
Polystichums,  (504 
Pond,  Bulrushes  in  a,  -502,  .571,  583 
leaky,  a,  105 
plants  for  a,  306 
weeds  in  a,  20 

Poplar-suckers  in  lawns,  406 
Poplars  fur  a smoky  town,  .503,  517 
in  a garden,  1(54 
in  gardens,  182 
Poppy,  alpine,  187 
Californian,  a,  463 
Pluine,  or  Japan,  548 
tree,  Californian,  187 
Poppies,  Californian,  463 
for  table  decoration,  388 
Iceland,  390,  436 
Poppywort,  Californian,  187 
Popuius  bolleana,  60(5 
Porch,  creepers  for  the  inside  of  a,  510 
plants  for  a,  298 
Portulaca,  00 
Portulacas,  120 

and  Anagallis  for  a bed,  736 
Potato-crop  and  green-fly,  243 ; the,  307 
disease,  the,  372 
for  a light  sandy  soil,  724 
good-keeping,  a,  03 


Potato,  Myatt's  Ashleaf,  557 
Onion,  culture  of  the,  696 ; the,  grow- 
ing, 54 

Red  Regent,  or  (Josforth  Seedling,  93 
Snowfiake,  10 

Potatoes  and  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  *5.57, 
.577 

and  other  roots  for  storing,  digging  up, 
3.58,  372 

Ashleaf,  .5.56;  favoured  positions  for, 
.556  ; selected  sets  of,  55(5 
early,  107,  (500  ; in  pits  and  frames,  678  ; 
kinds  of,  planting,  734 ; of  the  Ashleaf 
Kidney,  and  Sharpe's  Victor  type, 
650  : planting,  10  ; sorts  of,  606 
excrescences  on,  3(50 
forcing,  old  Melon  and  Mushroom-beds, 
for,  108 

for  exhibition,  557 
for  small  gardens,  93 
for  the  earliest  crop,  707 
frosted,  697,  707 

frozen,  and  Onions  not  keeping,  699 

growing,  707 

in  a very  stiff  soil,  52,  65 

in  pits  and  frames,  forcing,  108 

keeping,  509 

late,  digging  up,  478 ; planting,  142 
largest  and  heaviest,  557 
lifting,  3516  ; and  storing,  385 
manures  for,  730 
on  a very  stiff  soil,  585,  600 
on  stiff  soil,  651 
storing,  392 
when  to  dig  up,  360 
Potentilla  alpestris,  0 
Calabria,  9 
Potentillas,  0,  128 

and  Pyrethrums,  double,  739 
doulde  group  of,  0 
Pot-roots  of  Dahlias,  680 
Pots  and  boxes,  Nemophila  in,  *i:c.,  COO 
draining,  215 
worms  in,  .533,  673 
Potting  a Palm,  275,  292 
and  iflanting  annuals,  189;  bulbs,  500 
and  watering  \vindow-plants,  162 
bulbs,  444 
Cattleyas,  628 
compost,  a,  435 
Cypripediums,  706 
Fuchsias,  404,  405,  508 
Lapagerias,  248,  2(56 
Lilium  auratum  bulbs,  96 
Lilies,  506 

Odontoglossum  Alexandrce,  -596 
Odontoglossums,  HO 
Orchids,  687 
Satyriums,  628 
soil  for,  596 

spring-struck  stove-plants,  274 
wood-ashes  for,  146,  1-53 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias,  609 
Potting-off  plants  from  a propagator,  78 
Potting-up  Camellias, 
early-flowering  bulbs,  455 
Poultry  and  pigeon  manure,  557,  573 
breeding,  41 ; from  one's  own  birds,  124 
farm,  establishing  a,  123;  outlay  for 
labour  for,  124 
farming,  377,  740 
feeding,  96 

for  winter-laying,  674,  687,  740^ 
keeping,  14,  06 ; for  profit,  485 ; profit- 
able, 55,  69 ; manure  for  Roses,  191 
run  and  garden,  689,  707 
Powder  for  shading  greenhouses,  17 
Pratia  angulaia,  367 
Preparing  for  spring,  297 
Preserving  Rose-flower-leaves,  574 
Pricking-out  and  thinning-out,  13;  and 
transplanting  Lettuce,  725 
Primrose,  Chinese,  old  single,  the,  119 
common,  the,  and  Primrose  Day,  126 
' Ecening,  the,  205 
Rosy,  the,  583 
Primroses, 

and  Primrose  Day,  157 
Chinese,  hardiness  of,  &c.,  721 
double,  601 ; as  pot-plants,  -576 
Evening,  205 
in  bloom,  461 
in  flower,  4-52 
in  pots,  growing,  441,  452 
single  or  double,  in  pots,  718 
Primula,  Chinese,  double  white,  for 
forcing,  575 ; old  double,  the,  130 ; 
White  Perfection,  647 
cortusoides  amcena,  659 
denticulata,  not  flowering,  206 
double  Chinese,  propagating  the,  187 
obconica,  51,  145,  158,  61(5,  653 ; poison 
of,  629;  propagating,  23,  36 
roots,  grubs  eating,  68 
rosea,  583 

Sieboldi,  482,  510;  treatment  of,  200, 
206 

sikkiniensis,  143,  161 
sinoisis,  old,the,  119 
viscosa,  127 

Primulas,  Chinese,  119,  309.  476.  640,  6(58 ; 
and  Cinerarias,  604 ; and  Cinerarias, 
sowing,  130;  and  Cinerarias,  treat- 
ment of,  564 ; and  their  culture,  647 ; 
as  window  plants,  525 ; double,  400  ; 
double  Chinese,  from  seed,  202 ; 
double-flowered  varieties  of,  202 ; 
frames  for  floor  of,  647 ; hardiness 
of,  70:  old,  keeping,  110;  seed  sav- 
ing. (547;  seed  sowing  and  subsequent 
treatment,  (547  ; semi-double,  86 ; 
single,  86 ; single  and  double,  400 ; 
sowing,  1.30 ; treatment  of,  37,  468 
Prince’s  Father  or  Love-lies-bleeding,  7*5 
Privet  and  Thorns,  503 
hedge  clipping,  a,  416  ; not  growing,  737 
' lar(je-leaced,fiowering-shoot  of  a,  711 
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Privets,  coimnon  and  other,  711 
Prize-taking,  50,  77 
Produce  of  glass-houses,  624 
Profit,  fruit-growing  for,  724 
Tomatoes,  t\:c.,  for,  70S 
Promcenea  RoUififi07n\  237 
Proma^neas,  237 
Propagating,  Oi) 

Ahutilons  in  autumn,  301 
and  planting  out  border  Carnations 
415 

and  wintering  Leucophyton  Browui, 
564 

another  way,  09 
Aspidistras,  669 
Aucuba  japonica,  473 
bedding  and  other  plants  in  autumn, 
301 ; plants,  8,  349,  702,  714 
Begonias  from  leaves,  324,  345 ; in 
autumn,  301 
Berberis  Darwini,  41 
Bougainvilleas,  564 
Buddlea  globosa,  282 
Caladiums,  8,  274 
Calceolarias  in  autumn,  301 
Cistus,  148 
Conifers,  396 
cuttings  for,  99 
Dahlias,  8,  674 
Dracsenas,  238,  247 
Epacrises,  419 
' evergreens,  422,  440 

fine-leaved  plants,  8,  242 
Fuchsias,  349 ; in  autumn,  301 
Gardenias,  377 
Gloxinias,  292 
Gooseberries,  253 
Gum  Cistus,  560 
hard}'  plants,  S 

Heliotropes,  349,  494;  in  autumn,  301 
Hepaticas,  659 
hot-bed  of  manure  for,  99 
Ivy,  148 

i Lobelias,  8,  349 

I Marguerites  in  autumn,  301 

I Mulberry-trees,  727 

j Mulberries,  41-s 

Pseonies,  495 

Pelargoniums,  7!> ; Zonal,  349 
Petunias  for  next  year,  315  ; in  autumn, 
301 

Pinks,  239 
Plums,  8 

shrubs  by  cuttings,  421 
sweet-scented  Verbena,  162 
Tacsonias,  41 

Tea  Boses  from  cuttings,  177 
the  common  Yellow  Broom,  234 
the  double  Cliinese  Primula.  187 
the  double  Furze,  116,  129,  143 
the  Golden  Elder,  452.  469 
' the  Scarlet  Trumpet  Honeysuckle,  291 
the  Tree-Pajony,  155 
■ the  Yellow  Genista,  132 

trees,  etc.,  395,  416 
Verbenas,  8,  349  ; in  autumn,  301 
Vines,  480,  489 
Violas,  349 
Yellow  Genista,  140 
young  stock  of  Pleroma  elegans,  242 
I Zonal  and  other  Pelargoniums,  99 

Zonal  Pelargoniums,  8;  in  autumn, 

1 301 

1 Propagating-frame,  making  a,  704 
' Propagating-house  and  greenhouse 
' attached,  518 ; making  a,  107 

' Propagation  and  treatment  of  a Tacst>nia, 
554,  574 

of  Catasetums,  600 
of  Heliotropes,  313 

of  Boses  by  cuttings  in  July,  279  ; in 

I summer,  352 

of  Sarracenias,  596 
; of  the  Clematis,  148 

i spring,  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  etc., 

718 

Propagator  for  raising  seeds,  89 
heated  with  an  oil-lamp,  602,  631,  719 
making  a,  48,  1.56 
seedlings  in  a,  735 
uses  of  a-,  etc.,  668 
Protecting  Tea-scented  Boses,  560 
Pruning  a Box-hedge,  116 
a Ceanothus,  220,  231 
a Gloire  de  Dijon  Bose,  102 
a Grape-Vine,  158 
a hanly  Passion-fiower,  484 
a Marechal  Niel  Bose,  661,  694,  701 
a Mulberry-tree,  652,  666 
and  manuring  Boses,  567 
and  treatment  of  an  Apricot-tree,  51 
Apples.  Pears,  Plums,  etc.,  651 
Apricots,  681,  710 
Banksian  Boses,  722 
bush  Apple-trees,  51 ; fruits  in  summer, 
208;  hush  fruits,  638;  fruit-trees,  522 
Cherries  and  Plums,  18,  32 
Chinese,  or  Monthly  Boses,  177 
climlung  Boses,  100,  722 
Currant  and  Gooseberry-bushes,  299 
Filberts,  529 

fruit-trees,  7,  546;  in  summer,  208; 

kind  of,  for,  638 
Gooseberries,  638,  651 
hanly  bush  Boses,  722 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Boses,  722 
in  summer,  208 
Jasmines  and  Barberries,  123 
Jasminum  nudifiorum,  422 
Muscat  Vine,  601,  619 
of  bush  fruits,  651 

of  fruit-trees,  judicious,  638;  winter, 
638 

of  Gooseberry-bushes,  18 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  jobbing 
gai'dener,  560,  641 
I Pear  and  Apple-trees,  341 


Pruning  BaspbeiTies,^651 
Bhododendrons,  155 
Boses,  74,  363,  528,  610,  722 ; for  a late 
exhibition,  41 
shrubs,  etc.,  665 
summer,  of  fruit-trees,  294 
Tea  Boses,  502 ; in  pots  in  November, 
693 

Tomatoes,  243  ; under  glass,  235 
Vines,  529,  546,  640  ; proper  method  of, 
639 

White  Jasmine,  474 
winter,  601 

Wistaria  sinensis,  578 
young  fruit-trees,  569,  586,  724 
Primus,  439 

sinensis,  439;  J?.-;)?.,  JU)%ceHng-bvanches 
of\  439 

Pteris  argyrea,  581 
cretica  albo-lineata, 
longifolia,  375 
nemoralis  albo-lineata,  581 
serrulata,  96,  581 

tremula,  375,  382  ; varieties  of,  383 
Ptevocephalm  pamand^  723 
Pullets,  diseased,  14 
Purple  and  blue  fiowers,  417 
Jacoby^  455 
or  blue  flowers,  403 

Putty  not  hardening,  575 ; on  a small 
greenhouse,  554 
Pyracantha  not  fiosvering,  511 
Pyrethrum,  5)0 

Golden  Feather,  206  ; from  seed,  64S 
single  seed  of,  sowing,  343 
uliginoRum,  322 

Pyrethrums  and  Potentillas,  double,  739 
sowing  seeds  of,  293 
Pyrus,  491 

floribunda,  491 
malus,  491 
spectabilis,  491 

Q 


Quassia-chips.  205, 222 ; destroy- 
ing green-fly  with,  96 
Question,  legal,  723 
Quiek-hedges,  young,  340 
Quince  stocks,  638 

R 


Rabbits,  Belgian  hare,  149 
dying, 580 

eating  Cabbage-plants,  372 
for  profit,  55  ; keeping,  580 
gnawing  Apple-trees,  666,  681 
trees  barked  by,  6 
unhealthy,  55,  69 
Radiah,  WoocTs  Early  Frame,  609 
Badishes,  19,  125,  296,  609 
and  Lettuces  in  summer,  314 
early,  707 
growing,  708 
Turnip-rooted,  224 
under  glass,  696 

Wood's  Early  Frame,  and  French 
breakfast,  707 

Bain-water  in  petroleum-casks,  130 ; 

keeping  sweet,  105 
Baising  Celery-plants,  263 
vegetables,  724 
Bamondia  Natalite,  657 
pyrenaica  var.  alba,  657 
serbica,  657 
Eamondias,  657 
Moss-grown  stones  for,  657 
Ranimculv.<i  adativus^Ji.-jd.,  23.3 
double,  233 
failing,  60 
Ficaria,  135 
LyalU,  107 

management  of  the,  233 
Banunculuses,  76 
culture  of,  1.57 

Baspherry-canes,  flowers  near,  431 
after  management  of,  326 
and  their  culture,  326 
culture  of,  438,  454 
failing,  268 
insects  attacking,  100 
not  fruiting,  524 
planting,  326,  438 
preparation  of  the  ground  for.  326 
pruning,  651 

summer  management  of,  294 
varieties  of,  326 
Bating  greenhouses,  193 
Bats  in  a fowl-house,  destroying,  124 
Bed-spider  on  Cueumhers,  444 
on  Vines,  217,  346,  426,  438,  454 
on  Violets,  505,  523 
Reed,  New  Zeidand,  the,  599 
Beplanting  Gladioli,  704 
Laurels  and  Hollies,  282 
Bhuharb,  577 

Bepotting  an  old  Cactus,  3.56 
Azaleas,  506 
Camellias,  .508 
Orchids,  etc.,  720 
Reti)to!^pora  leptoAada  in  a pot,  633 
Betinosporas  in  pots,  146 
Eheum  Emodi,  548 
ogficiiKfle.  in  fimrer,  .548 
Bhapontioum,  655) 

Bheums  or  Rhubarb,  369,  548 
Rhipsalis  Houlleli,  673 
sannentarea,  65)9 
Rhodanthe  Manglesi,  133,  687 
var.  nnu'nlatn,,tlinreriiof,  133 
Rhododendron  bush,  shifting  a,  592 
c'hnmaicistus,  seeds  of,  665 


Rhododendron  garden,  a,  46,  57 
name  of  a,  45)0 
not  flowering,  105 
shifting  a,  60)5 
Bhododendrons,  194 
budding  and  grafting,  232 
good,  65)7,  712 
hardy,  46,  474 
nut  flowering,  215 
on  a mound,  l46,  155 
on  Grass,  220 
pruning,  155 
soil  for,  174 

Rhubarb,  crowns  covering,  651 
culture  of,  26S 

forcing,  in  a greenhouse,  412,  425;  in 
dark  pits,  45)7 
garden,  origin  of,  659 
Gooseberries,  and  Asparagus,  planting, 
580 

growing,  best  aspect  for,  696,  70S 
improving,  521,  533 
jam,  278,  296 
replanting,  577 
transplanting,  262 
treatment  of,  605),  617 
wine,  making,  278,  296 
Rhubarbs,  365) 

Bhus  Cotinus,  194 
Bibbon-wood  of  Otago,  the,  107 
Bibes  sanguineum,  15)4 
subvestitum,  665 
Richardia  ajthiopica,  388 
for  forcing,  575;  planting  out,  161 
Eichardias  (Arums),  410 
Ring-doves,  management  of,  300 
Binging  fruit-trees,  666 
Ripening,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  Pears, 
480 

Roads,  granite  scrapings  from,  738 
Roohea  falcata,  ()34 
Bock  Cress.  Rosy,  the,  6-36 
variegated,  75 
Bockfoil.  a beautiful,  521 
J mxiper-leaved , 521 
IwnjAeaved  or  Pyrtmean,  4.37 
Bockfoils,  Giant,  337 
large  siiecimens  of,  337 
Rockery,  indoor,  in  a cool-house.  Ferns 
for  a,  54:  new  plants  for  a,  21 
Rockeries,  hardy  Ferns  for,  179 
plants  for,  704 
Bock-plant,  a pretty,  367,  723 
plants  under  trees,  253 
work,  outside.  Ferns  for  an,  29,  53 
Bogiera  gratissima,  34 
Bomneya  Coulteri,  21,  187 ; culture  of,  612 
Room,  empty,  plants  for  a,  2.53 
Ferns  for  a,  685 
plant,  a good,  721 
plants,  some  good,  425 
to  prevent  flies  in  a,  244 
Booms,  Ferns  in,  487,  501 
plants  in,  .313 
Boot  lifting,  5.55 
pruning  fruit-trees,  245 
Rosa  Hrimmii,  209 
indioa,  177 

moschata,  260 ; for  arches,  137 
semperflorens,  177 
sempervirens,  for  arches,  137 
Rose,  Abel  Carriere,  384 
a constantly  blooming,  428 
Aimed  Vibert  tramed  m a pillar,  279 
and  Clematis  fur  an  arch,  478 
and  evergreen  creeper  for  a west 
as])ect,  280,  288 

arches,  137,  172;  in  summer,  631; 
making,  137 

Banksian,  treatment  of  a,  172 
Baroness  de  Rothschild,  442 
Baron  Gonella,  287 
bed,  worms  in  a,  560 
beds,  plants,  round,  48 
Belle  Lyonnaise,  384 
best  white,  384 
Blairi,  not  flowering,  48 
blooms  dying  away  without  expanding, 
241 

blossoms,  improving,  701 
Boule  de  Neige,  287 

budding,  a,  75  ; Briers  for,  134 ; manage- 
ment of,  172 
Captain  Christy,  675 
caterpillar  on  a,  174 
Catherine  Mermet,  287 
Celine  Forestier,  15,  442 
Cheshunt  Hybrid,  275),  675  ; cm  a wall,  621 
China,  Duchess  of  Kent,  177 ; Fabvier, 
177 

Chinese,  Old  Crimson,  177 
Climbing  Devoniensis,  133,  284 
climbing,  for  a London  garden,  502 
Cloth  of  Gold,  363 

cuttings,  398,  405);  after-treatment  of; 
3.52;  and  budding,  405);  failing,  459; 
in  August,  rooting  of,  352 ; partial 
shade  for,  275) ; rooting  mediums  for, 
352 ; semi-maturity  of  shoots  for, 
279 ; stiiking,  564 ; under  common 
hand-glasses,  280 

Devoniensis  not  flowering,  280,  287 
Duchess  of  Albany,  317 
Duchess  of  Leeds,  317 
flower-leaves,  preserving,  574 
for  a greenhouse,  567 
for  a north  wall,  338 
Fortune’s  Yellow,  15,  520,  528 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  133  , 478,  45)2  ; dropping 
its  fl{jwers,  102  ; glowers  of,  442 ; for 
arches,  137;  in  a greenhouse,  102; 
pruning,  102 
Homere,  442 

La  France,  287  ; flowers  of,  1.57 
leaves,  grubs  on,  284 ; unhealthy,  314, 
432  ; with  blackish-purple  stains,  201 ; 
withering  up,  158,  172 


Bose,  Little  (Jem,  701 
Madame  Plantier,  363 
maggots  and  ants  destroying,  240 
Manetti,  459 

Mar<5chal  Niel,  102,  113,  191,  461,  560; 
compost  for  a,  1 ; cutting  down,  177  ; 
failing,  48;  in  a conservatory,  137  r 
in  a conservatory  at  North  Ken- 
sington, 191 ; in  a greenhouse,  260, 
338,  352,  452,  610,  730 ; in  a vinery, 
722;  not  blooming,  308;  planting-out 
a,  133,  318,  339,  4*52 ; pi*uning  a,  661, 
65)4,  701  ; repotting  a,  48;  scale  on  a, 
157,  178;  treatment  of  a,  74,  102,  U3, 
590;  under  glass,  610 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  605) 

Monthly,  ordinary  vaiiety,  177 
Moss,  in  the  shade,  a,  45)2 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  317,  3-52 
Niphetos,  Climbing,  the,  157 , treatment 
of  a,  229 

Noisette,  Triomjyhe  de  Rennes,  flowers  of,  351. 

notes,  260 ; not  flowering,  3S>8 

Ophirie,  on  an  east  wall,  409 

red,  climbing,  288,  308 

season,  the,  528 

.seeds,  management  of,  338 

shoots,  shortening  back,  191,  209 

soil,  a,  4.52 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  287,  442 
Souvenir  de  Pierre  Dupu}%  308 
Tea,  at  Shrubland  Park,  562;  Docteur 
Grill,  653  ; Docteur  Giill,  vigorous  con- 
stitution of,  653 ; Innocexite.  Pirola,  87, 
527  ; not  flowering,  280  ; scented- 
yellow,  cutting  back  a,  191 
Triomphe  de  Rennes,  -142 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  3-52 
W.  A.  Richardson,  191, 287  ; not  flower- 
ing, 229,  241,  701 
Yellow  Harrisoni,  (j61 
Rose-trees,  beetles  on,  268 ; half-standard,, 
planted  too  deep,  590 ; in  pots,  57,  74„ 
102  ; moving,  405),  428 
Roses,  387,  393 
against  a house,  275,  21)8 
against  an  ea.st  wall,  567 
alpine,  5.32 
amongst  the,  241 
and  cockchafers,  239 
and  creepers  for  an  east  wall,  544 
and  insects,  398,  409 
and  mildew,  57 

and  other  plants  in  a windy  spot,  384, 42S: 
and  Peaches,  229 

Austrian  Brier  and  Harrisoni,  701 
autumn,  some  good,  442 
Banksian,  74,  631 ; pruning,  722 
bending  down  the  shouts  of,  29 
best,  528 

budding,  287,  428 ; and  grafting,  418 
by  the  sea,  398 
charcoal  among,  etc.,  567 
China,  in  May,  219 

Chinese  or  Monthly.  177  ; pruning,  177 
two  groups  of,  177 
climbers,  351 

climbing,  48,  137  , 409,  42  8,  4.52,528,  560„ 
631,  722,  729;  and  dwarf,  452;  and 
Monthly,  478 ; and  other,  631 ; fur  a 
wall,  661;  hardy,  74,  113;  in  a con- 
servatory, management  of,  693 ; in  a 
greenhouse  not  flowering,  148 ; in  a 
verandah,  590,  621 ; pruning,  110,  722' 
Crimson  and  Pink  China,  596 
etc.,  charcoal  amongst,  55)0 
Evergreen  and  Ayrshire,  74 
exhibition,  478 
failing,  318 

for  a late  exhibition,  pruning,  41 

for  an  east  wall,  308 

for  button-holes,  502 

for  low  walls,  41 

for  market,  280,  317 

for  pegging-down,  398  ; best,  398 

for  shuw,  29 

for  verandahs,  487 

for  walls,  715 

for  winter,  318,  338 ; grown  in  pots, 
338 

free-flowering,  fur  put-culture,  405) 
from  cuttings,  35)8,  40S) 

Gloire  de  Dijon,  in  a greenhouse,  75 ; 

losing  their  leaves,  478 
green-fly  on,  destroying,  174 
greenhouse  for,  1.58 
habits  and  qualities  of,  452 
hardy,  478;  bush,  pruning,  722;  climb- 
ing, 528  ; for  a garden,  442 
Harrisoni  and  Austrian  Brier,  701 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  74,  192,  288;  older 
varieties  of,  241 ; pruning,  722 
Hybrid  Polyanthas,  351 
Hybrid  Teas,  351 
in  a cold  greenhouse,  398 
in  a cool  greenhouse,  growing,  520 
in  a frame,  209 

in  a greenhouse,  planting-out,  &c.,  260 
in  an  amateur's  garden,  329 
in  May,  215) 

in  pots,  384,  398,  544,  661,  675;  treat- 
ment of,  544,  610 

in  tubs,  363;  beginning  to  force,  363; 

pruning,  363 ; young  plants,  best,  36.3- 
indoor,  (»5)4 

insecticide  for,  an,  45)2 
insects  eating,  174 
in  Yorkshire,  .544 

Lilies  of  the  Valley,  etc.,  removing,  471 
Macartney,  363 
malfonned,  229 
manure-water  for,  191,  701 
Mart'chal  Niel,  133;  blooms  falling  off, 
5)6;  cankering  in  a greenhouse,  729 ,“ 
in  a greenhouse,  621 ; in  pots,  I ; in 
pots,  shading,  1 ; in  pots,  top-dress- 
ing, 1 
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Hoses,  mildew  on,  284,  T.'iO 
Monthly,  177,  •’>44 ; and  climbing.  47!) 
Moss,  452 ; perpetual,  452 ; summer- 
flowering,  varieties,  452 
moving,  (i21,  095,  722 
newly-planted,  730 
Noisette  section,  74 
not  blooming,  299 
not  thriving,  158,  172 
of  various  colours,  best,  the,  409,  428 
on  a verandah,  428 
on  fences,  352 
on  old  trees.  2H0 

on  their  own  roots,  352,  363,  442,  520 
on  trees,  229 

on  verandahs,  cutting  flowers  of,  487 
orange-spots  on.  260 
own-root,  317,  363 
pegged-down,  409.  478 
pegging-down,  241,  287.  308,  409 : pre- 
paring the  beds  for,  308 
pillar,  279 
pink-coloured,  317 
planting,  57,  442,  544 
pot,  384,  478;  best,  675:  treatment  of, 
75,  87 

propagation  of,  by  cuttings  in  July,  279 ; 
pruning,  74,  363,  528,  610,  722  ; and 
manuring,  567 
red,  for  arches,  137 
resting,  527 
scale  on,  537 
Seoteh,  on  an  arch,  219 
serviceable,  287 

shrubs,  etc.,  tenant  removing.  8 
single,  some  good,  209 
some  good  old,  363 
some  interesting,  701 
standard,  567 ; planting,  567  : root 
growths  on,  567  ; staking,  567 
summer,  propagation  of,  352 
Tea,  422,  459  : after  flowering,  157 ; and 
Noisette,  351 ; and  Pelargoniums,  459; 
for  an  east  wall,  384;  for  a small 
greenhouse,  398 ; grou-ing  under  glass, 
2 ; hardiness  of,  442,  675,  701 ; hardy, 
502 ; hardy,  are  they  ? 729  : in  pots, 
693;  in  pots,  pruned  in  November, 
693;  in  summer,  409;  in  the  open 
air,  209;  lifting,  452;  on  walls,  511; 
overgrown,  398;  planted  out,  364; 
protecting,  589,  621 ; propagating, 
from  cuttings,  177 : pruning,  502 ; 
red,  461;  scented,  74,  260;  scented, 
in  the  midde  of  June,  260;  .scented, 
protecting,  560 ; varieties  of,  288,  318, 
weakly  plants  of,  583 
too  close  to  the  glass,  157 
treatment  of,  428,  442,  6i)4 
under  glass,  229 
unhealthy,  589 
wall,  621 

Waltham  Climbers,  260 
white,  368 
white  Teas,  351 

window,  5!I7  : choice  of  sorts,  for,  597  ; 

routine  of  treatment.  597 
work  amongst  the,  87 
yellow,  338 ; Austrian  Briers,  661  : 
hardy,  661 ; in  May,  219 
Eosemary,  cutting.s  of,  343 
Hubbish  heaps,  588 
Eubus  deliciosus,  580 
Eudbeckia  Newmani,  148 
Eunners,  Strawberry,  rooting  on  turf,  681 
Bust  from  trough-pipes,  25 
Eustic  work,  evergreens  for  covering,  37 

s 


SACCOLABIUM  Blumei,  353 
Blumei  niajiia,  353 
coeleste.  720 
curnfolium,  170 
Sage,  04 

Salad,  Fennel  as,  201 
for  \\inter  use,  200 

Salads,  autumn  and  winter  Endive  for, 
315 

Dandelions  for,  135 
for  exhibition,  071 
winter,  385 
Salpiglossis,  88,  109 
Salsafy,  growing  and  using,  127 
Salt  as  a fertiliser,  727 
common,  for  destroying  weeds,  113 
for  Asparagus-beds,  597 
■Salting  an  Asparagus-bed,  597 
Salvia  coccinea,  405 

gesner»flora,  182  ; treatment  of,  201 
patens,  90;  from  seed,  90 
red,  treatment  of  a,  470 
splendens  and  S.  Heeii,  planting  out, 
101 

'Salvias,  86,  304 
'for  spring  blooming,  204 
not  flowering.  471 
planted  out,  304 
wintering,  318,  333 
:Sanehezia  nobilis  variegata,  591 
Sandersonia  aurantiaca,  470 
Sand  for  a garden,  723 
Santolina  ineana,  96 

Saponaria  calabrica,  311,  323,  342;  and 
Silene  pendula,  322 
‘Sarracenias,  propagation  of,  596 
Satyriums,  potting,  628 
.'Barotiy  Karlxi  Flat^  Oveen  Curh.d,  49(» 
Savoys,  240,  49(» 

Brussels  Sprouts,  Autumn  Cauliflower, 
and  Kales,  142 

‘Sawdust  for  blanching  Celery,  228 
.Saxifrafinjimipcrina^  521 
loiKjifoUa,^  437 
^armeiitom^  405 
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Saxifragas,  337 
dying  off,  444 
Scabiosa  caucasica.  250 
Scabious  Caucasian,  the.  250 
dwarf  Genuau,  405 
Mount  Parnas&uK  the.  723 
Scalded  Grapes.  240 

Scale  and  mealy-bug.  destroying,  509 ; on 
Vines  and  Peaches.  550. 
insects,  exterminating.  464 
on  a Mar(?chal  Niel  Rose,  157,  178 
on  Camellias,  140 
on  Roses,  537 

Scarlet  Runners.  180:  failing,  174;  on 
walls  and  fences,  129 
Schizanthus,  364 
Scilla  patula^Jioictrs  of,  416 
Scillas,  416 

Scolopendriums,  373.  692 
Scotch  Florists,  with  the,  393.  447 
Kale,  335 

Scrapings  from  granite  roads,  738 
Screen,  an  evergreen.  41ti 
hedge,  a,  473 

Screens,  shrubs  for,  kQ..  511 
Scutellaria  albo-rosea.  530 
aurata,  530 
aurata  sulphurea.  530 
cordifolia,  530 
Costa-Ricana,  530 
inearnata,  530 

mocciniana,  58,  350.  530;  cuttings  of, 
striking,  58  ; f)ld  plants  of,  350 
Ventenati,  530 
Trianai,  530 
Scutellarias,  530 
Sea  Holly,  353 
ciU-Jioicera  ot\  275,  685  (Cut) 
s^pray  of,  353 
Sea  Hollies,  309,  085 
as  cut-flowers.  275 
best  and  easiest  kinds  to  grow,  27  5 
Seakale,  125,  142,  336 
and  Asparagus-beds,  making,  306 
beds,  treatment  of,  3U0.  335 
covering,  051 
forcing,  413,  425 
management  of,  534,  547 
))lantation.  a.  55»0 
wirewunns  in.  102 

Seasonable  notes,  379,  421  ; kitchen 

garden,  478,  707.  733 
Seaweed  as  a manure  for  fruit-trees,  528 
Sedum  Ma.rhnoick'zi . 293 
Sedums  ami  Sempervivums.  179 
some  good,  293 

Seed,  Lettuce,  saving,  725;  sowing,  725 
pans,  draining,  330 
Seeds,  Auriculas  from,  732 
flower,  sowng,  iu  an  unheated  house, 
740 

Grevilleas  from,  739 
of  Iris  reticulata,  and  Freesias,  sowing, 
718 

of  Pelargoniums,  Dahlias,  etc.,  sowing, 
35 

of  the  Blue  Gum-tree,  578 
solving,  029 
vegetable,  old.  132 
vitality  of,  385 
Seedling  Anemones.  180 
Apple  and  Pear-trees.  528 
Briers,  287,  502  ; and  Brier  cuttings,  308 
Carnations,  354,  520,  599;  treatment  of, 
180 

Cypripediums,  284 
Ferns,  218 
Forget-me-nots,  520 
fruit-trees,  540 
Gaillardias,  450,  469 
Gladioli,  479 
Gloxinia,  a.  291 
Gloxinias.  140.  150,  302 
Orange-trees,  028 

plants  for  an  unlieated  greenhouse,  184 
soil  for,  704 

Seedlings  in  a cold  greenhouse,  140 
in  a cool  greenhouse,  130 
in  a greenhouse,  raising,  106,  122 
in  a propagator,  735 
in  heat,  73(> 

of  the  common  Furze,  344 
on  a south  border,  raising,  109 
Seedsmen’s  catalogues,  coloured  illustra- 
tions in,  671 
Selaginella  aurea,  456 
Kraussiana.  444 
Selaginellas,  628 

Sempervivum  arachn  ideum  on  a wall, 
093 

arboreum,  634 
calif  rn’cum  201 

Donckelaari  a)id  S,  californicum,  644 
tabulffifonne,  034 
Sempervivums  and  Scduni'',  170 
Saiecio  elegaits  jxunpoiiiiai,  455 
Sericographis  Ghiesbreghtiana,  2 
old  plants  of,  2 
Setting  a coil-boiler,  404 
Sewerage  in  a garden,  using,  360 
Shade  plants,  180 
Shading  for  a greenhottse,  110 
iruit-houses,  ISS 
greenhouse,  63 
greenhouses,  9»5 
Shadings,  temporary.  196 
Shall  ts  and  Garlic.  19,  125 
Shanking,  418 
in  Muscat  Grapes.  239 
Shed,  Mushroom,  a,  7(K8 
Sheep  barking  A])ple-trees,  020 
Shelter  for  fruir-trees,  438 
Showing  Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes,  210 
Shrub,  early-flowering,  a beautiful,  085 
for  a house  wall,  good,  220 
for  a shaded  place,  39 
half-hardy,  a beautiful  new.  207 


Shrub,  hardy,  a fine,  383 
winter-flowering,  a beautiful,  517 
Shrubs  and  flowers,  535 ; for  a winter 
border,  473,  490 

and  other  plants  for  walks,  715 
cutting  V.  shearing,  231 
cuttings  of,  time  to  trike,  146 
dwarf,  for  borders,  716 
etc.,  for  screens,  511 
etc. , pruning,  665 

evergreen,  cuttings  of,  striking,  130, 146 ; 

fora  border,  469 
flue  hardj’,  327 

flowering,  416.  422;  a few  good,  193; 
for  a villa-garden,  659;  for  borders, 
174 

for  spring-bedding,  322 
for  window-boxes,  633 
frost-bitten,  715 
goo  1,  577 

half-hardy,  good,  291 
in  pots,  il6;  bright  healthy  plants  of, 
116:  weak  liquid-manure  for,  116; 
wretched  specimens  of,  116 
propagating  by  cuttings,  421 
removing,  181,  194 
shelter  for.  534 
transplanting,  655,  711 
winter-flowering,  613 
Shruhberv  borders,  715;  annual  digging 
, of,  715 

I Shruhland  Park,  Bamboo-walk  at,  562 ; 

new  flower-gar<len  at.  561 ; hardy 
{ flowers  at,  562  ; Tea  Roses  at,  562 
I Sieversia  nnmtana  and  S.  reptans,  128 
Skeleton-leaves,  299 
Skull-cap-))lants,  530 
Slates,  cleaning.  145 
Sloe,  grafting  or  budding  a,  32 
Slugs  and  Fern.s.  699 
and  Lapagerias,  324,  345,  370 
and  Peas,  65 
a plague  of,  133,  146 
and  snails,  450,  479 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil,  118 
destroying,  328,  342 
eating  Cucumbers,  IHl 
Smoke-flues,  old-fashioned,  510 
Snails,  a plague  of,  275,  293,  313  ; and 
Liies,  303 
in  a garden,  135 
Snake-plant,  330 

Snapdragon,  alpine,  congenial  home  for, 
645 

Snapdragons  on  walls.  44'9 
sef/sotni,  on  a wall , 449 
Sneezewort,  dwarf.  148 
Sno\tdrop,  Glohe-ftoirered,  the,  063 
tree,  the,  2S2 
Snowdrops,  691 
best,  the,  663 
for  forcing,  575 

in  the  at  Dnnvohin  Cattle,  691 
Snowflake,  spring.  200 
summer,  200,  644 
Snowflakes,  2(K) 
in  the  trihl  gai'den,  20(i 
Soil,  a heavy  clay,  483 

clay,  a heavy,  436  ; fruit-trees  for  a,  529 ; 
how  to  deal  with  a heavy,  513; 
improving  a,  423,  437  ; working  a,  513 
clayey,  loosening  a,  343 
deeply-cultivated,  584 
deep-trenching  of,  584 
differences  in,  534.  539,  560,  610 
for,  and  treatment  of,  Auriculas,  203 
for  a Wardian  case,  268 
for  an  India-rubber-plant.  174 
for  Chrysanthemums,  526 
for  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  226,  232 
for  Palms,  201 
for  plants,  550 
for  potting  Orchids,  596 
for  Rhododendrons. ^174 
for  seedling  plants,  704 
for  Vines  and  Tomatoes,  245 
for  yellow  Marguerites,  50 
garden  for  flower-growing,  treatment 
of,  436,  461 

heaps,  and  leaf-mould,  629^ 
heavy  clay,  improving  a,  330 
heavy,  making  light  and  productive, 
139 

in  Peach-houses,  cooling  the,  709 
light  .sandj',  Potato  for,  724 
over  spring  bulbs,  109^ 
potting,  worms  in,  327 
Rose,  a,  452 

stiff,  digging  tree-leaves  into,  583 
very  stiff,  Pi)tat(jes  in  a,  52_,  585 
winter,  cultivation  of  the,  584 
worms  in,  306 

Solanum  Gapsicastrum.  planting  out  and 
treatment  of,  10(5,  118 
jasminoides,  450 
losing  its  leaves,  62s 
rohudiun,  369 
\Var$c<ntkzi,  247 
Solanums,  72,  138,  364 

berried,  356,  400,  treatment  of,  6s4 
growing,  684 
large-leaved  kimls,  247 
planted  out,  3(>4 
wintering,  524 
Solidago  canadensis,  148 
Sollya  linearis,  212  _ 

Solomon's  Seal,  403;  in  pots,  718;  sprays 
of,  403 

Soot  for  Chrysanthemums,  small  quantity 
of,  203 

for  early  Cucumbers,  69* 
for  lawms,  (559 
for  plants,  123,  574,  584 
w'ater  for  Ferns,  342.  (592 
Sophora  tetraptera.  107 
Sophronitis  grandirtora,  736 
Soups  and  stewing,  Celery  for,  7l.i 


Solving  and  growing  Tomatoes,  670 
Anemone  seed,  392 
Begonias,  96 

Cabbage  for  spring  use,  243;  seed  for 
spring  use,  262,  278 
Cabbages,  (596 
C-alceolaria  seeds,  456,  469 
Oauliflow’ers,  696 

<%inese  PrimiilaH  and  Cinerarias,  139 

flower-seeds  in  an  unheated  house,  740 

Grass-seeds.  129,  464,  532,  583,  605,  (51(5 

late  Peas,  143 

Lettuce-seed,  725 

Lettuces  for  winter,  284 

Malope  grandiflora,  54 

Mimulus-seeds,  738 

Musk-seeds,  719 

Mustard  and  Cress,  651 

Pansy-seeds,  323.  ;M2 

Parsley,  240.  69(» 

Peas  and  Beans,  and  using  liquid- 
manure,  (54 

Peas  and  Broad  Beans,  564 
Runner  and  Dwaii  French  Beans,  142 
seeds,  629 ; of  Conifers,  135 ; of  hardy 
perennials  in  July  and  August,  228; 
of  Iris  reticulata  and  Freesias,  718  ; 
of  Myrtle  and  other  plants,  02:  of 
Pelargoniums.  Dahlias,  etc.,  35;  of 
Pyrethrums,  293 ; of  show  Auriculas, 
la;),  207 

single  Pyrethrum  seeds,  343 
Sweet  Williams,  13 
Tomatoes.  679 
vegetable  seeds,  etc.,  606 
Wallflow’ers,  250 
Zinnia  and  Aster-.seeds.  75,  91 
Spanish  Broom,  cuttingback  a,  327 
Sparaxis  pulcherrima.  554,  573 ; and 
Orontium  aquaticum,  654 
Sparmannia  africana.  152,  592,  604,  634; 

and  Eupatorium  riparium,  602 
Sparmannias.  not  flowering,  3(5,  50 
Spawning  a Mushroom-bed,  2(52,  278,  584 
Spearmint,  64 
Speedwell,  Anderson's,  628 
Spiders,  destroying,  423,  442 
in  a vinery,  341 
Spinach, 125 

and  Turnips,  sowing,  336 
between  Strawberries,  564 
Qiant  VirojUiy,  305 
good  summer,  cultivation  fur,  305 
good  supply  of,  305 
ground  .‘505 
New  Zealand,  305 
Pri'‘kly-seeded.  385 
summer,  142:  and  winter,  305 
winter,  478 
Spiraja  arioefolia.  38 

Aruneus,  545;  infon-t-r,  417 
bella,  310 
cfiespitosa.  417 
callosa,  38 

fllipendula.*  417,  545:  fl.-pl.,  545  ; cuG 
foirers  of.  -543 
hypericifolia,  3,s 

japonica  and  Marguerites,  718;  for 
forcing,  575  : home  growm,  forcing, 
529  ; .yn'fiy,-;  of  forced,  529 ; out-of- 
doors,  261 
Lindleyana,  38,  310 
lobata,  417  : or  venusta,  545 
palmata,  417 

Thunbergi,  310 ; and  S.  prunifolia,  fl.-pl. , 
38 

Ulmaria,  417,  545 
ulmifolia.  291 

Spirteas,  hardy  herbaceous,  some  good, 
417 

herbaceous  group  of,  545 ; at  Ashley 
Heath,  545 

imported  roots  of.  518,  531 
shrubby,  cultural  requirements  of,  38 
some  g 'od,  38 

Spittle-blight  on  Ciynations.  215 
Spleenirort  Fern,  I'Oiniiwn,  the,  159 
Rock,  the,  705 
Spleenworts,  harly.  705 
Spores,  Fenis  from.  720.  729 
Spring  and  summer  flower-gardening, 
680 

Spring  bedding-plants.  322,  4(i4 
bedding  Violas,  for,  233 
Cabbage.  159 
flowers,  renewing.  722 
Onions  for  salad, ^142 
preparing  for.  297 
Star-flower,  the,  739 
window-boxes  in.  4(J6 
Spruce-Fir  hedges  for  shelter.  452 
Squills,  416 
Stachys  lanata,  206 
tuberifera,  (>78 

Staging,  lath-stuff  for  covermg,  6<1 
Stangeria  paradoxa.  •)24 
Stanhopea  Devoniensis,  418 
insignis,  497 
Stanhopeas.  3(>0_ 

Staphylea  colchica,  391 
Starting  as  a florist,  217 
Stall je  Holfordi,  6S 
Statices,  410 
Stepliunotis,  272 
clean  water  for,  (>68 
florihunda.  369 
for  show’,  476 
growing  a,  648,  6(58  ^ 

Steps  and  seats,  stone,  in  rock  gardens 
491 

Sternbergia  lutea,  6(>3 
Stimulants  for  Cucumbers,  ;>06 
Stock,  Night-smelling,  the.  405 
seed,  sowing.  40G 
Snowflake,  738 
Stocks,  43 

East  Lothian.  313.  3-J, 
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! Intermediate,  Ji55,  478 ; East  Lothian 
I and  Brompton,  43;  sowing  seeds  of, 

I 353  : watering,  335 
Ten-week  and  German,  90 
! transplanting,  43 
Virginian,  &c.,  012 
5 "White  Queen,  3fi9 
fetokesia  cyanea,  352,  812 

itoking  a greenhouse-lire,  694 
hints  on,  855 

tonecrops,  some  good,  293 
lone  seat  in  a mck-ijanden,  491 
steps  and  seats  in  rock-gardens,  491 
topping  Vines,  276 
Storing  of  Grapes,  255 
Storing  bedding  Pelargoniums  for  winter, 
400,  414 
fruit,  466 
Potatoes,  392 

Stove,  434,  448,  462,  474,  488,  .500,  514,  526, 
540,  5.52,  .568,  .582,  .598,  614,  630,  646, 
662,  676,  690,  702,  716,  730 
and  greenhouse  walls,  plants,  for,  392 
for  a greenhouse,  .554,  574 
house,  constructing  and  heating  a,  604, 
622 

; intermediate.  Orchids  in  a,  392 
oil,  in  a greenhouse,  .544 
Palms  lor  a,  221 
I paraffin-oil,  a,  736 
plants  in  cool  quarters,  394;  winter- 
flowering, 392 

slow  combustion,  for  a greenhouse,  312 
Straicbe  rry  Admiral  Dnndas,  245 
bed-fo  rming,  a,  217 
I beds, 198,  651 

I British  Queen,  666 ; fruit  of,  665 
! Burleigh  President,  311 
culture,  246 

flavour  in,  subject  of,  358 
for  heavy  clay  land,  375,  382 
in  small  gardens,  the,  125 
La  Grosse  Sucree^  131 
notes,  351 

plants  forced,  246;  in  a greenhouse, 
467  ; not  flow’ering,  208,  217 
runners,  on  turf,  rooting,  681 
second,  early,  a good,  101 
■Strawberries,  224,  466 
and  ants,  299 
and  their  culture,  217 
dying,  497 

for  a private  garden,  359,  375 
forcing,  245,  255 
for  jam-making,  711 

. for  market,  665  ; packing  the  fruit,  666 
for  succession,  314 
good  varieties  of,  217 
in  boxes,  forcing,  310,  ,326 
in  small  pots,  326 ; manure  for,  326 
large,  best,  245 
manure  for,  135 
mildewed,  360 

on  banks,  255  ; best  sorts  to  grow,  255 ; 

permanent  plants,  255 
planting,  268,  426,  689,  711 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  crowded,  294,  311, 
.325 

Spinach  between,  564 
unfruitful,  426,  438 
worms  on,  299,  311 
yearling,  358 

Striking  Apples  from  cuttings,  60 
Begonia-cuttings,  2.37,  274 
Camellias,  50 

cuttings  of  India-rubber-plants,  506 
Dahlia-cuttings,  388 
Bose-cuttings,  564 
Sub-tropical  gardening,  714 
plants,  369 

■Suckers,  Apricot,  484 
Chrysanthemum,  540 
■Sulphate  of  ammonia,  applying  to 
plants,  141 ; to  perennials,  533 ; for 
plants,  1.58;  to  perennials,  giving, 
495 

uses  of,  68 
Sulphur,  black,  32 

I .Sumach,  the,  and  other  good  town  plants, 
349 

Venetian,  the,  194 
Summer  and  winter  Spinach,  305 
cloud,  736 

flowering  perennials,  403 
plants,  265 

management  of  Easpberries,  294 
pruning  of  fruit-trees,  294 
fiunJioirei\  double^  355 
Prairie,  the,  148,  372 ; naturalised, 
,355 

Sunflowers,  355 
Swainsonias,  410 

Sweet  Williams,  caterpillars  eating,  54 
decided  colours  in,  281 
sowing,  13 
treatment  of,  390 

i T 


TABLX!  decoration,  Poppies  for,  388 
decorations,  G73 
plants,  5‘)7,  620 
Taesonia  exoniensis,  371 
for  a greenhouse,  best,  370 
in  an  unheated  greenhouse,  88,  106 
propagation  and  treatment  of  a,  554 
thinning  the  shoots  of  a,  624 
Tacsonias,  description  of,  239 
propagating,  41 

Tan  for  Mushroom-beds,  442,  457 
Tank,  making  a,  305 
‘Tarragon,  290 
green,  444 


garden-frames,  518 

Temperature,  extraordinary  range  of,  20^ 
for  Orchids,  110 
of  a hot-hed,  02 
winter,  lowest,  101 

Tenant  removing  Roses,  Shrubs,  <fec.,  8^ 
Tennis-court,  ash,  laying^  down,  an,  lo; 
asphalte,  making  an.  77 
ground,  450 ; and  fruit-trees  in  a damp 
soil,  520 

grounds  and  la-wns,  404 
lawn,  weedy,  management  of  a,  465 
Thatching,  Heather  for,  282 
Theft  and  impudence,  “ Popular  Garden- 
ing,”'298 

Thermometers,  registering,  303 
Thistle,  Milk,  the,  044 
Thistles,  destroying,  154,  163 
Thorn  hedge,  thickening  a,  452,  469 ; re- 
moving a,  264 

Holy,  or  Glastonbury,  the,  6 
Thoms,  single  and  double,  194 
Thrift,  200 
Thrips,  cure  for,  727 
on  Ferns,  501,  522 
on  Irises,  282 

Thrushes,  food  for.  83,  149 
nest,  substances  in  a,  228 
Thyrsacanthus  rutilans,  2,  204 
Thunbergias  annual.  100 
Thunia  Marshalliana,  280 
Thyme,  04 

golden ‘variegated.  206 
Tiarella  cordifolia,  127 ; foicers  and  leavei^ 
of\  127 

Tigridias  failing,  46 
growing,  31 
Tillandsias,  008 
Ti-tree,  107 

Toad,  food  for  a,  449,  407 
Tobacco-liquor,  203 

plant,  sweet-scented,  in  a window,  400 
powder,  for  fly  on  Chrysanthemums, 
222 

smoke,  and  plants  in  flower,  636,  64S 
water,  making,  253 
Todeas,  541 

Tomato-blooms,  fertilising,  533,  647 
conference,  509 
crop,  the,  496 
cultivation  of  the,  470 
culture,  under  glass,  357 
growng,  210,  724,  734 
house,  arranging  a,  19 : building  a,  322, 
335, 617  ; unheated,  an,  009 ; uses  of  a, 
017 

leaves  curling,  322,  336 
notes,  223 

plants,  avoid  starving  the,  172 ; from 
cuttings  or  seed,  508 : treatment  of, 
197,  211 ; severely  defoliated,  210 
seedlings  pricked  off  and  potted,  679 
vagaries  of  the.  357,  896 
Tomatoes,  181,  224,  385 
all  the  year  round,  growing,  396 
and  Cucumbers,  34,  52  ; cultivation  of, 
670  ; culture  of,  650  ; growing,  81,  142  ; 
showing,  216  ; in  a small  greenhouse, 
070 

and  Melons  in  a cold  frame,  growing, 
101 

and  Straw^berries.  growing,  SO 
and  Vines,  401 ; in  a cool  greenhouse, 
481 

attractively  packed,  322 
autumn  and  winter  su})ply  of,  371 
blossoms  of,  setting,  142 
curious,  296 
diseased,  442,  457.  459 
dying,  413 

etc.,  for  profit,  691,  708 
for  outdoor  planting,  70S 
for  profit,  growing,  20 
for  winter,  335 
from  cuttings,  409 
going  bad,  457 

growing,  11,  *20  ♦ hints  on,  172 
in  a cold  frame,  071 
in  a frame,  172,  181 
in  a greenhouse,  52  ; growing,  108 
in  a lean-to  greenhouse,  243,  202 
in  an  unheated  greenhouse,  070 
in  an  unheated  house,  growing,  198, 
496,  522 

in  pots,  growing,  223 
in  the  open  air,  growing,  52 
in  winter,  371,  469,  508;  general  treat- 
ment of,  508;  warm,  light  house  for, 
017 

late,  grown  in  a cool-house,  371 ; old  plants 
of,'  371 

mixed  character  of,  390 
nitrate  of  soda  for,  202,  278,  290 
not  setting  their  fruit,  *243 
on  a hot-bed.  224 
on  greenhouse  stages,  180 
on  slates,  growing,  300,  322 
open-air  culture  of,  224 
out-of-doors,  108, 120,  132  ; growing,  734 
packing,  321 ; and  consigning,  321 ; 
mode  of,  322 ; pricking  off,  172 
pruning,  243 

sowing,  679;  and  growing,070 
sporting  peculiarities  of,  396 
stopping,  432 
trained  thinly,  372 
treatment  of,  198 

under  glass,  679 ; changing  the  soil  for, 
93 ; depth  of  soil  for,  92 ; growing^ 
04,  92  ; m winter,  017  ; pots  and  boxes 
for,  93 ; pruning,  235 ; raising  the 
plants,  357 

1un‘"'atisfactory,  322,  330 
wat  ring,  172,  290,  300 
white-fly  on,  80,  93 
winter,  017  ; crop  of,  508 


Tomtits  eating  buds,  47 
Top-dressing  Chrysanthemums,  379;  kind 
of  soil  for,  379 
Vines,  455,  406 

Torenia  asiatica  for  hanging-baskets,  232 
Tortoises,  feeding,  3!)0.  397 
Italian  w’ater,  351,  309 
Touch-me-nots,  323 
Tow’n  gardening,  663,  (>80 
Toxicophlaia  Thunhergi,  58 
Tracheliam  co^ruleum,  238 
Tradescantias,  drooping  kinds  of,  252 
treatment  of,  456,  469 
Training  a Cucumber  in  a frame,  174 
a hedge,  613, 037,  055 
Allamandas,  form  of,  476 
fruit-trees,  vertical  method,  general 
adoption  of,  710 
wrong  and  tedious  way  of,  709 
Transplanting  a Mahonia,  685 
and  pricking-out  Lettuce,  725 
Anemones,  430,  450 
a Spanish  Broom,  710 
Chri  * mas  Roses,  251 
Pear-trees,  687 
Peas,  132,  143 
Rhubarb,  262 
shrubs,  055,  711 
Trapa  bicornis,  524 
Trapping  birds,  97 
Tree,  Christinas,  005 
Tree-Fern.  253 
Tree-Ferns,  hardy,  253 
Tree,  Iron,  the,  674 

Tree-leaves,  digging  into  stiff  soil,  571, 
583 

Tree  Mallow%  variegated,  360 
Tree  of  Heaven,  the,  181,  309 
fiowerimj-shoot  of  the.  181 
Tree-stems,  plants  for  covering,  282 
Tree,  towm.  a good,  339 
Trees  and  shrubs,  flowering,  beautiful,  439; 
overcrowding,  534 ; pruning  of,  and 
the  j(il)bing  gardener,  500.  041  ; that 
withstand  the  sea  breezes,  596 ; young, 
planting,  76 
barked  by  rabbits,  6 
beautiful,  notes  on  some,  006 
bulbs  under,  607 
etc.,  propagating,  395,  416 
fine,  some,  592 
for  a screen,  planting,  422 
forest,  near  gartlens,  606 
Hollies  under,  93 
old,  Roses  on,  260 
planting,  439 
plants  under,  45 
rock-plants  under,  253 
Roses  on,  229 

shrubs  and  creepers,  ^apid-gro^ving, 
163 

stripped  of  their  bark,  220,  232 
young  deciduous  and  evergreen,  plant- 
ing, 57 

Trellis,  flow’^oring  creeper  for  a,  704 
Trenching,  deep,  584 
Trichomanes  elungatum,  632 
Luschnathianum,  632 
pyxidiferum,  632 
radieans,  ‘29.  399,  632 
radicans  Andrewsi,  632 
reniforme,  632 
scandens,  632 
trichoideum.  032 

Trichopilia  crispa  marginata,  264 
Trichosina  suavis,  516 
Tridax  bicolor  rosea,  080 
Triteleia  uniflora,  739 
Tritomas  and  Gladioli.  477 
Tritonia  aurea,  429,  439,  453 
Tritonias,  230 
growing,  78 

Tropajolum  Comet,  for  hanging-baskets, 
232 

Fireball.  118 
for  a window,  18 
Jarretti,  248 

Lobbianum,  from  seed,  648 
speciosum,  339,  447,  477;  from  seed, 
(i73 

tricolorum,  13(> 
tuberosum,  409 
Tropajolums,  394 
bedding,  in  winter,  408,  477 
Truffles,  330 
Trumpet-flow’er.s,  328 
Tuberose  bulbs,  544 
Tuberoses,  54,  218,  036 
African,  treatment  of,  543 
and  Freesia-seeds,  732 
and  Liliums,  after  flowering,  treatment 
of,  158 

culture  of,  196 
growing,  156,  252 
not  growing,  140,  156 
treatment  of,  4,  24 
Tulipa  Celsiana,  121 
Clusiana,  122, 153 
(iesneriana,  153 
Greigi,  122  : flowers  of,  121 
Oculus-sulis,  122 
pulchella,  122 

Tulip-beds,  management  of,  96 
Gesner's,  153 
Lady,  the,  153 
Scarlet  Van  Thol,  455 
Turkestan  or  GreUjs,  121 
Tulips,  beds  of  one  colour,  distiucl,  153 
bulblets  of,  471 
Due  Van  Thol,  forcing,  41 
for  the  open  air,  504 
garden, 153 
hardy,  some  good,  121 
liquid-manure  for,  436 
old  garden,  020,  074 
on  ordinary  soils,  <120 
Parrot,  varieties  of,  154 


Tulips,  planting,  524 

White  Pottebakker  and  White  Van 
Thol  for  forcing,  575 
Tunica  Saxifraga.  495 
Turf,  laying  down,  387 
using,  691 

Turf-pits  and  frames,  730 
Turkeif's  Ih-ard,  293 
Turkeys  not  laying,  09 
Turnip  culture,  201 
leaves  eaten,  216 
Loiuj  }VhUe  Menux,  -109 
rooted  Beet,  727 
Turnips,  277,  385 
early,  228 

Early  White,  well-grown,  261 
French  varieties  uf.  409 
late,  north  border  for,  201 
sowing,  224 
Twin-flower,  429 
Tydeas,  seed  of,  507 
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ULIttUS  Dampieri  aureus,  006 
giganteus,  006 
Urine  as  manure,  528 
Uropedium  Lindeni.  199,  4<'>3 
Utriculari  i Endressi,  02 
Humboldi,  62 
montana,  02 
Utiicularias,  02 
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TTALLOTA  purpurea,  17,  328,  718 
V fine  specimen  of,  17  ; flow’ering  of,  324, 
345 ; in  a cottage  - window,  17  ; in  a 
w'indow,  346  ; treatment  of,  36 
Vallotas,  230,  318 
repotting.  469 
Valuation  question,  a,  300 
Vanda  Amesiana,  678 
blue,  459 

ccerulea,  459,  471,  550 
Denisoniana,  431 
Kimballiana,  373 
suavis,  524 

tricolor  insignis,  654 ; planilabris, 
336 

Vanilla  planifolia,  537 
Vases  of  dried  fiow’ers.  328 
outdoor-plants  for,  163 
planting,  732 
small  Ferns  for.  705 
Vegetable-  Topping,  708 
garden,  manure  for  a,  079 
hardy,  a good.  <579 

Vegetable  Marrow%  697  ; Bush,  treatment 
of  the,  174 ; Elector  s Cap  or  Custard, 
697  ; marmalade.  425;  Moore's,  63 
seeds,  old.  132,  143:  sowing,  etc.,  695 
Marrows,  181,  277,  295.  385;  avenue  of, 
295 ; dying  off,  330 : growing,  20,  33, 
()4 ; in  a greenhouse,  1(50 ; preparing 
for,  650 : rotting  away,  357 ; shrivel- 
ling, 268  ; varieties  to  grow,  295 
Vegetables,  artificial  manures  for,  188 
collection  of,  a,  202 
cropping  a river-bank  with,  739 
different  kinds  of,  grouping  together, 
633 

etc.,  grow’ing,  93 
for  profit,  growing,  80 
for  severe  w'inters,  678 
ornamental,  180 
raising,  724 
standard,  19,  121,  556 
Venidium  calendulaceum,  145;  flowers  of, 
145 

Ventilating  apparatus,  248.  264 
Verandah,  climbers  for  a hanging-basket 
in  a,  48 

climbing  Roses  in  a,  590,  621 
creepers  for  a,  333 

hanging-baskets  in  a,  plants  for,  232, 
244 

Palms  for  a,  313 
plants  for  a,  664 
Roses  on  a,  428 
Verandahs,  Boses  for,  487 
Verbascum,  3(59 

Verbena  hybrida  from  seed,  648 
Lemon-scented,  treatment  of  a,  50,  62 
sweet-scented,  propagating,  1(>2 
Verbenas  and  Heliotropes,  392 
and  Petunias,  90 
from  seed,  90 
in  flower,  removing,  144 
planting,  143 

propagating,  8,  349 ; in  autumn,  301 
Veronica  Andersoni,  628 
Veronicas,  230.  342 
treatment  of,  342 
Viburnum  tinus,  613 
Villa  and  cottage-gardening,  188 
Vincas,  364 

Vine,  Black  Hamburgh,  198  ; planting  a, 
480 

border,  dressings  for  a,  101 
borders,  early  additions  to,  374;  early 
top-dressing,  374  ; mulching,  711; 
renewing,  438,  455 ; watering,  255 
cutting  back  a,  438 
etc.,  in  a greenhouse,  738 
in  a bad  state,  471 
in  a greenhouse,  586,  601 
in  a small  greenhouse,  620 
leaves,  green  spots  on,  136;  insects  on, 
299,  484:  unhealthy,  215,  239 
losing  its  bunches  of  fruit.  236 
not  fruiting,  652 
on  a trellis  uut-of-doors,  245 
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Vine,  outdoor,  not  bearing  fruit,  32,  60 
shoots  or  laterals,  stopping,  136 
Vines  after  fruiting,  480,  400 
air-roots  on,  410 

and  Peaches  in  the  same  house,  gi'ow- 
ing,  681:  scale  and  mealy-bug  on,  556 
and  Tomatoes,  401,  411 ; soil  for,  245 
Black  Hamburgh,  not  fruiting,  17P; 
planting,  171,  1S8 ; treatment  of,  430, 
45"> 

caterpillars  eating,  284 
cleansing,  in  winter,  630 
cutting  back,  674 
defoliating,  480 

early,  root-pruning,  374;  treatment  of, 
374 

failing.  215 
flne-leaved,  310 
growing.  71 

hot-water  pipes  near,  350.  374 
houses  for,  temperature  of,  145 
in  pots,  03,  101,  620 ; treatment  of,  198, 
208 

in  small  gardens,  445 
in  succession-houses,  340 
late-pruned,  236 
losing  their  leaves,  208 
management  of,  18 
manure-water  for,  314 
manuring,  245 
mealy-bug  on,  346,  652,  606 
Muscat,  forcing,  610 
neglected,  528 

newly-planted,  133,  145;  management 
of,  158 

not  bearing,  276.  204,  205 

not  breaking  theii*  lower  buds,  54 

notes  on.  680 

not  fruiting,  253 

outdoor,  680 

planting,  276,  737  ; notes  on,  276 
propagating,  480,  480 
pruning,  520,  546,  640;  proper  method 
of,  630 

red-spider  on,  217,  346,  426,  438,  454 
scraping,  32 
stopping.  276 
sudden  checks  to,  680 
top-dressing,  454,  466 
treatment  of,  201,  360 
tying  down,  51,  60 
rmhealthy,  284,  432,  459 
unsatisfactory,  102 
watering  and  ventilation  for,  276 
weevils  on,  188,  108 
with  flat  shoots,  217,  236,  256 
young,  276  : treatment  of,  108,  546 
Vinery,  cool  uses  of  a,  710,  723 
fruit-trees  on  the  back  wall  of  a,  93 
heat  of  a,  117 

hot-water  pipes  in,  cleansing,  640 
Marechal  Niel  Kose  in  a,  722 
Peaches  on  the  back  wall  of  a,  666 
plants  for  a,  253 
spiders  in  a,  341 
unhealthy,  459 
winter  work  in  the,  639 
Vineries,  conta  ining  ripe  Clrapes,  manage- 
ment of,  340 
Violas,  90 

and  Lobelias,  415 
and  PanAes^  planting-aut^  61,  76 
for  spring-bedding,  233 ; providing  a 
stock  of,  233 
from  seed,  648 

producing  flowers  of  two  colours,  234 
propagating,  349 
withering  and  dying,  251 
Violet  Czar,  culture  of  the,  154 
Dames,  the,  405,  497 
Single  Blue,  the,  128 
Violets  at  the  foot  of  a south  wall,  128 
for  profit,  growing,  33,  43,  103 
for  windows,  377 
in  a light  soil,  109 
in  a shady  frame,  494 
in  frames,  546 
in  November,  554,  578 
in  windows,  4<>5 
malformed,  250 

Marie  Louise,  24 ; how  to  grow,  76 
out-of-doors,  growing,  33 
planting-out,  128 
producing  green  flowers,  106 
red-spider  on,  505,  523 
Russian,  not  flowering,  109 
Viper's  Bugloss,  358 
Virginian  Ch’eeper,  57 
Vitality  of  seeds,  385 
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WAKEIIVRST  Place,  Sussex,  77 

a shady,  at  St.  Nicholas  Ilause, 
Scarborough,  139 
Walks,  asphalte,  for,  240 
fruit-tree,  569 
garden,  cleaning,  191 
shady, 139 
Wall  climbers,  201 
facing  east,  h’uit-trees  for  a,  IS 
greenhouse,  a,  456 
flowering-plants  for,  36S 
fruit-trees,  224 ; neglected,  236 
garden,  a,  693 
gardening,  693 
greenhouse,  a,  440,  4(i8 
newly-pointed,  a,  616,  738 
old,  covering  an,  367 
plants,  very  old,  715 
Walls,  coping  for,  471 
garden,  beautifully-draped,  693;  Cob- 
web. Houseleek,  on,  693 
greenhouse,  plants  for  a,  etc.,  699 
high,  fruit-trees  for,  709 
Myrtles  on,  377 
old,  Ferns  on,  253 
Roses  for,  715 
shrubs  and  plants  for,  715 
Snapdragons  on,  449 

Wallflower  and  Stock,  double,  saving 
seed  of,  174 
Wallflowers,  154,  222 
double  German,  179 
not  flowering,  165 
growing  tall,  206 
in  pots,  4(58,  718 
sowing,  250 
treatment  of,  495 

Walnut  and  Mulberry-trees,  unfruitful, 
579 

Waltham  Climbing  Roses,  260 
Wand-plant,  310 
Wardian  case,  soil  for  a,  268 
Warming  a conservatory,  346 
Warts  on  the  hands,  691,  704 
Wash  for  old  Apple-trees,  620 
Washing  the  roots  of  plants,  180 
Wasps  and  fruit,  411 
nest,  destroying  a,  333 
Water-bouquet,  to  make,  504 
bouquets,  379,  411 
Watercress,  growing,  10 
Water  Fairy  Flower,  the,  695 
for  Orchids,  459 

for  Peaches  in  houses,  supply  of,  709 
hard,  softening,  for  garden  use,  205, 
219 

plants.  Irises  as,  381 
Lilies,  growing,  323,  342 
rain,  paraffin-casks  for,  2(>7 
want  of,  for  Irises,  281 
Watering  a Myrtle,  330 
and  })lunging  Balsams,  228 
and  potting  window-plants,  162 
and  ventilation  for  Vines,  27(5 
bulbs,  508,  541 

Chrysan  hemums,  333,  358,  525 
Crassulas  (Kalosanthes),  497 
fruit-trees  under  glass,  7 
greenhouse  Azaleas,  248 
Liliums  in  pots,  174 
Orchids  and  other  plants,  injurious 
system  of,  211 
plants,  116,  131,  137 
Tomatoes,  172,  296,  306 
Vine-borders,  255 
Waterside  wild  flowers,  523 
Watsonias,  82 
Wax-flowers,  119 
Wax-plants,  unhealthy,  189 
Weather-plant,  the,  238,  248 
predictions,  484 
severe  v.  insect  pests,  637,  684 
sharp,  ami  the  winter-moth,  724 
Weed-killer,  a,  35(5 
killing,  carbolic  acid  for,  505 
Weeds,  478 

annual  digging  in  the,  113 
destroying,  113;  common  salt  for, 
113 

destruction  of,  125 
in  a pond,  29 

in  a stable-yard,  killing,  145 
smothering,  195 
Weedy  garden,  471 
lawn,  a,  732 


Weedy  tennis-lawn,  management  of  a, 
450 

Weevils  on  Vines,  188,  198 
Weigela  amabilis  and  W.  rosea,  194 
graruUffora,  Jtoicers  of,  655 
rosea.  193 
Weigelas,  (555 

Wellingtonia  dying,  194,  207 
White  flowers  for  window-boxes,  17 
White-tty  on  Tomatoes,  SO,  93 
White  Thorn,  growing,  194,  207 
Wigandias,  369 
Wildsmith  memorial,  the,  15 
Winddower,  scarlet,  bed  of  the,  535  ; scarlet, 
the,  4(55,  535 ; Snowdrop,  the,  143 
Windflowers,  scarlet,  culture  of,  465 
Window,  Acacia  lophantha  in  a,  162 
Aspidistras  in  the,  628 
Begonias  in  a,  519,  525 
border,  tastefully  arranged,  a,  141 
borders,  tasteful,  141 
box,  Campanulas  for  a,  IS ; flower-seeds 
for  a,  76,  88 ; plants  for  a,  88,  99  ; 
worms  in  a,  519 

boxes,  415,  426:  capital,  151 ; Christmas 
Roses,  <fcc.,  for,  433;  Chrysanthe- 
mums for,  433 : evergreens  for,  433  ; 
flowers  in,  5 ; Hyacinths  for,  433:  in 
autumn  and  winter,  433 ; in  spring, 
46(5;  Ivy  in,  7(5 ; plants  for,  7(5,  135; 
shrubs  fur,  633;  white  flowers  for, 
17 ; winter,  555 
case.  Orchid  in  a,  444 
Ferns  in  a,  174 

garden.  474.  540,  552;  tasteful,  a,  59 
gardening.  151.  166,  488,  568,  598,  614, 
(530,  (54(5,  (5(52,  (576,  690,  702,  730  ; 
beautiful,  59 ; climbing  vegetation  for, 
59 ; outdoor,  at  Mill  House,  Halifax, 
(55 


Winter.  Tomatoes  in,  469 

window-boxes,  555  * 

window’-plants,  444 
work  in  the  vinery,  630 
Winter,  severe,  vegetables  for,  078 
Wintering  Aerides  and  Vandas,  506 
and  propagating  Leucophyton  Browni,. 

564 


bedding  Pelargoniums,  421 ; and  Calceo- 
larias, 388 : plants,  506 
bicolor  Pelargoniums,  421*  : • • ' J 
Cannas,  406 
Echeverias,  450,  463 
Fuchsias.  314  ; and  Pelargoniums,  441, 


456 


Hollyhocks,  324,  333,  354 
plants,  471 ; in  an  unheated  greenhouse^ 


388,  400 

Salvias,  318,  333 
Solanums,  524 
tricolor  Pelargoniums,  421 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  421 
Wireworms,  87,  101,  284 
destroying,  113,  493,  520,  734 
in  a garden,  299,  535 
in  a kitchen  garden,  577 
in  Chrysanthemum  pots,  379 
in  Seakale,  162 

Wistaria  sinensis,  pruning,  578 
Witch  Hazel,  the,  613 
Woi  ’d-ashes  for  potting,  146,  153 
Wood-buds  and  fruit-buds,  439 
Woodlice  and  Mushrooms,  148 
destroying,  101,  113,  258,  298,  478,  503- 
516,  532,  570,  582 

in  a Cucumber-frame,  destroying,  284 
in  a greenhouse,  231 
in  a Mushroom-hou?«e,  215 
in  Orchid-houses,  (527 
Wood-pigeons,  ravages  of,  cure  for,  a 


in  a sitting-room.  Ferns  for  a,  628 
in  summer,  plants  for  a,  727 
Orchids  for  a,  673 
Pelargoniums  dying  off  in  a,  48 
plant,  a good.  5,  4(55 ; for  a,  415  ; pretty, 
a,  731 

plants,  434,  448,  500,  514,  526,  582,  716  ; 
Chinese  Primulas  as,  525;  for  children, 
687  ; in  a,  losing  their  leaves,  34(5 ; 
outside,  151 ; Petunias  as,  239 ; 
potting  and  watering,  1(52;  protecting 
from  frost,  714;  room,  4(52;  winter, 
444 

Roses,  597;  choice  of  sorts,  597;  rou- 
tine of  treatment,  597 
sweet-scented  Tobacco-plant  in  a,  466 
Tropseolum  for  a,  18 
Vallota  purpurea  in  a,  346 
Windows,  creeping  or  twining  plants  for, 
166 

Cuphea  platycentra  for,  687 
Cyclamens  in,  treatment  of,  525 
plants  for,  selection  of,  1(5(5 
starting  Tubei'ous  Begonias  in,  59 
sunless,  plants  for,  228 
Violets  for,  377  ; in,  4(55 
Zonal  and  other  Pelargoniums,  Fuch- 
sias, Petunias,  Heliotropes,  etc.,  for, 
151 

Windy  corner,  hedge-plant  for  a,  365 
Winter  and  spring.  Brussels  Sprouts 
for,  (597  ; decoration  of  flow’er-beds, 
599 


674.  704 

Woodsia  mollis,  444 
Woolly  aphis  on  Auriculas,  383 
Work,  coming  week’s,  the,  677,  690,  702 
717,  731 

garden,  474,  568,  702,  716 
Worms,  Carrots  destroyed  by,  36 
in  a conservatory  border,  687 
in  a garden,  139,  323,  342,  369 
in  a Rose-bed,  560 
in  a wundow-box,  519 
in  Chrysanthemum-pots,  203,  222 
in  flow’er-pots,  416,  441 
in  Fuchsia-pots,  714 
in  manure,  497 
in  pots,  5533,  569,  673 
in  potting-soil,  327 
in  soil,  306 

in  the  leaves  of  a plants  253 
on  a lawn,  116 ; destroying,  109 
on  Strawberries,  299,  311 
Wyandotte  fowls,  175 
Wyandottes,  silver-laced,  208 

X 
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bedding  Tropceolums  in,  477 
blooming  plants,  323 
border,  shrubs  and  flowers  for  a,  473, 
490 

cultivation  of  the  soil,  584 
decoration,  C4rasses  for,  313 
flowering  Begonias,  185,  196,  603;  some 
good,  507  ; Carnations,  422;  in  p its, 
422;  Fuchsias,  226;  Heaths,  152; 


"yEW-HEDGE,  534;  cutting  oaek  a 

Yucca  fllamentosa  as  a lawn  plant,  403  • 
gloriosa  in  flower,  61 
Yuccas,  as  flowering-plant,  61 
Yvlan,  jfower  and  leaves  of  the,  135 


plants,  2.  86,  204,  221,  2:38,  399,  410  ; 
shrub,  a beautiful,  517  ; shrubs,  613; 
stove-plants,  392 ; Zonal  Pelargo- 
niums, 21(5 

flowers,  50,  63:  for  an  unheated  house, 
468,  477  ; in  an  unheated  house, 
468 

garden,  4(56 

Greens,  142 : hardiness  of,  678 
Heliotropes,  for  flowering  in,  218 
moth  and  the  sharp  weather,  724 
preparing  for,  436 
pruning,  601;  of  fruit-trees,  638 
salads,  5385 

severe,  the,  and  out-door  plants,  738; 

vegetables  for.  (578 
temperature,  lowest,  101 


Z 


ZEA  japoniea,  5.i0 

japonica  variegata,  90,  247 
from  seed,  648 
Zeas,  369 

Zebra-plant,  fine  sped  men  of  the,  683 
Zebra-plants,  683 
Zephyranthes  Candida,  etc.,  704 
Zingiber  officinale,  37 
Zinnia  elegans,  fi.-p!,,  385;  for  exhibition 
390 

Zinnias,  90,  385 
and  Aster-seeds,  sowing,  75 
from  seed,  648 
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Apple-trees,  espalier  . . 7 

Auriculas  (alpine),  treat- 
ment of 10 

Bees 14 

Begonias,  evergreen  . . 5 

Begonias,  hints  on  raising  3 
Camellias,  ants  infesting  4 
Carnations  and  Holly- 
hocks   10 

Carrots  and  their  culture  11 
Cherry  stock,  budding  or 
grafting  on  a . . . . 7 

Cinquefoils  (Potentillas)  9 
Ccelogyne  cristata. . ..  12 

Cucumber-frame,  making  11 
Cyclamens,  &c.,  in  a room, 

raising  5 

Cyclamens  and  Primulas 
from  seed,  raising  . . 4 


Cyclamen  culture  . . . . 3 

Daffodils  in  pots  . . . . 4 

Dahlias,  Picotees,  and 

Carnations  for  show  . . 8 

Fernery,  glass  for  a . . 6 

Ferns,  Adiantum,  green- 
fly on  6 

Ferns,  British  . . . . 6 

Flower,  hardy,  a beauti- 
ful   12 

Flowers  in  window-boxes  5 
Fruit  garden  . . . . 2 

Fruit-trees  for  an  orchard- 

house  7 

Fruit-trees  for  a wall 

facing  east  . . . . 8 

Fruit-trees,  pruning  . . 7 

Fruit-trees  under  glass, 
watering 7 


Fuchsias,  old,  treatment 

of 5 

Grape-Vines,  cropping  . . 7 

Grass  for  a back-yard  . . 10 
Greenhouse,  hot  - water 
piping  in  a . . . . 5 

Greenhouse,  removing  a 5 
Greenhouses,  heating  and 
management  of  . . . . 12 

Groundsel,  destroying  . . 6 

Guano,  Peruvian,  using. . 10 


Hops,  spent,  in  the  garden  8 

Hyacinths  in  glasses, 
stunted  and  deformed  5 
Insects  in  a kitchen  gar- 


den   10 

Irises,  transplanting  . . 10 
Iris,  netted,  th6  . . . . 12 

Ivies  on  a house  . . . . 5 


Kitchen  garden,  bones 
as  a manure  in  a . . 11 
Lilies,  Arum,  are  grown 
in  the  Island  of  Scilly, 

how 8 

Lilies  for  a small  garden  10 
Lilium  auratum  in  pots. . 4 

Lily,  Eucharis,  treatment 

of 5 

Lobelias  in  a bed  and 
other  plants  . . . . 10 

Manures,  pigeon  and 

poultry 6 

Odontoglossum  Cervan- 
tes!   11 

Odontoglossum  cirrho- 

sum 11 

Odontoglossum  Edwardi  12 
Onions  for  exhibition  . . 10 


Orchids  with  other  plants, 

growing 12 

Outdoor  garden  . . . . 2 

Palms,  repotting  . . . . 5 

Pear-tree,  grafting  a . . 7 

Pelargoniums,  bedding, 
repotting  and  hardening  5 

Pine,  the  Norfolk  Island 
(Araucaria  excelsa)  . . 5 

Plants,  bedding,  propa- 
gating   8 

Plants  for  a narrow  bed. . 6 

Plants  for  carpet  - bed- 
ding   9 

Plants  in  a newly-erected 

house  5 

Plant,  window,  a good  . . 5 

Plums  from  layers  . . 8 

Plums,  propagating  . . 8 
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Potatoes,  early  planting  of  10 
Poultry  and  rabbits  . . 14 
Questions  and  answers  . . 12 
Rose,  Marechal  Niel,  com- 
post for  a 1 

Roses,  Marechal  Niel,  in 

pots 1 

Roses,  shrubs,  &.C., 
tenant  removing  . . 8 

Roses,  Tea,  under  glass, 

growing 2 

Stove 2 

Thorn,  the  Holy  or 
Glastonbury  . . . . 6 

Tomatoes,  growing,  . . 11 
Tuberoses,  treatment  of  4 
Vegetable  garden  . . ..  3 

Watercress,  growing  . . 10 
Week's  work,  the  coming  2 


ROSES. 

MARECHAL  NIEL 
ROSES  IN  POTS. 
One  gets  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  orthodox 
method  of  training  the 
lovely  Marechal  Niel 
Rose  to  the  roofs  of 
greenhouses  that  any 
other  mode  of  culture 
comes  as  a welcome 
relief.  Prom  what  I 
have  seen  of  others 
and  have  done  myself, 
I have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this 
popular  variety  is  not 
put  to  as  great  advan- 
tage as  it  might  be. 
Everyone  who  has 
grown  it  knows,  and 
. many  to  their  chagrpi, 
that  the  Marechal  Niel 
is  a comparatively 
short-lived  Rose.  It 
is  in  good  health 
this  week,  and  by 
next  week  it  may 
show  signs  of  sick- 
ness, which  eventu- 
ally will  end  in 
death.  How  maiiy 
readers  of  this 
paper  have  not 
seen  their  Mar6- 
chal  Niels 
produce  an 
abundance 


of  lovely  blooms  in  one  particular  season, 
and  then,  from  sheer  exhaustion,  as  it  were, 
gradually  sicken  and  die,  and  leave  them  with- 
out a Rose  ? Too  many  have  experienced  this  ; 
but  why  do  so,  when  there  are  so  many  ways 
of  averting  this  state  of  affairs  ? For  years 
I grew  a large  number  of  Marechal  Niels  from 
cuttings  annually,  inserting  them  in  heat  in 
spring,  and  blooming  the  plants  the  following 
winter.  It  is  a methoil  that  those  who  have 
heat  at  their  disposal  will  do  well  to  adopt.  As 
has  been  said,  the  cuttings  were  inserted  in 
spring,  about  Marcli.  They  were  slips  of  young 
wood  taken  from  an  old  Marechal  Niel  that  was 
growing  in  an  early  vinery,  and  this,  being  started 
in  November,  would  produce  blooms  by  Feb- 
ruary. The  cuttings  were  made  about  3 inches 
in  length,  and  inserted  in  5-inch  pots,  placing 
six  or  seven  around  the  sides  of  the  pots.  A 
compost  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand  was  used, 
and  a layer  of  the  latter  placed  over  the  surface. 
When  inserted  the  cuttings  were  watered  with 
tepid  water,  sufficient  to  soak  the  whole  of  the 
soil ; and  then  the  pots  were  plunged  into  a 
brisk  bottom-heat  and  covered  with  bell-glasses. 
A slight 

Shading  was  afforded  when  thesun  was  bright, 
and  the  cuttings  were  sprinkled  occasionally.  In 
about  a fortnight  they  were  invariably  rooted 
sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  be  removed  to  a 
more  open  position,  and  after  remaining  there 
for  another  week  I usually  put  them  in  small 
pots,  those  3 inches  or  4 inches  in  diameter  being 
selected.  For  this  potting  rather  a sandy  com- 
post was  used,  and  the  young  plants  afterwards 
replaced  in  a strong  heat,  and  grown  on  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner  as  pot  Vines  are. 
Subsequent  repottings  were,  of  course,  necessary, 
at  wliioh  fibry  loam  and  half-inch  bones  were 
used,  and  these  were  given  at  frequent  intervals 


so  that  the  young  plants  could  not  receive  a 
check  in  their  growth.  In  following  out  this 
method  of  treating  the  Marechal  Niel  it  will  be 
found  that  fine  young  plants,  with  one  long 
shoot  each,  8 feet  or  10  feet  in  length,  and  nearly 
as  thick  as  a man’s  little  finger,  will  he  obtain- 
able, and  if  these  are  properly  ripened  they  will 
produce  a very  fine  bloom  at  every  hud.  The 
way  I treated  the  plants  was,  as  soon  as  they 
receive  tlieir  last  potting,  which  usually  was  in 
7 inch  or  S-iuch  pots,  to  train  them  to  the  roof 
of  a stove  and  encourage  them  to  make  as  much 
growth  as  possible  by  judicious  watering  and 
syringing  until  the  end  of  August.  At  that  time 
they  were  removed  to  a cooler  house  for  a few 
days,  and  eventually  placed  out-of-doors  on  the 
sunny  side  of  a wood  fence  facing  south.  The 
long  shoots  I tied  loosely  in  a perpendicular 
manner,  and  there  they  ripened  beautifully, 
which  to  a great  extent  is  the  secret  of  the 
success  in  growing  the  Marechal  Niel.  In  Octo- 
ber the  plants  were  removed  to  a cool  vinery, 
and  after  cutting  oft'  the  soft  points  the  long 
shoots  were  twisted  round  three  stakes,  which 
had  previously  been  thrust  into  each  pot,  and 
tied  loosely  in  position.  Beyond  this  nothing 
except  a 

Top-dressing  of  loam  and  bone-meal  was 
given  the  plants — nor,  indeed,  was  it  necessary  ; 
for  they  were  ready  to  be  placed  in  heat  at  any 
moment,  where  they  never  failed  to  bloom  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  It  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  at  no  period  fi'om  the  time  it  is  in- 
serted until  the  soft  points,  as  above  said,  are 
removed  in  the  autumn,  must  the  cutting  be 
stopped,  but  rather  encouraged  to  make  as  much 
growth  in  one  shoot  as  possible.  After  flowering 
in  winter  or  early  spring,  the  shoots  may  he  cut 
back  close  to  the  soil — just  as  one  would  cut  back 
a one-year-old  pot-Vine — and  placed  in  heat 
again.  If  properly  treated,  the  old  stump  will 
quickly  start  into  growth,  and  will,  in  all 
probability,  make  a stronger  and  longer  shoot 
than  it  did  the  first  year.  This  is  a simple  mode 
of  growing  the  Marechal  Niel,  and  one  which 
should  be  universally  practised  by  those  who 
have  facilities  at  their  command.  C.  L. 


10023.— Compost  for  a Marechal  Niel 
Rose. — The  best  compost  for  a Marechal  Niel 
Rose  is  a rather  heavy  loam,  such  as  tlie  top 
spit  of  a pasture,  with  the  turf  attached.  Ordi- 
nary clay  soil  would  be  too  heavy,  unless  you 
mixed  with  it  equal  parts  of  old  mortar  or  burnt 
I refuse.  I would  rather  depend  on  good  garden 
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soil,  if  of  sufficient  depth,  than  on  the  most 
elaborate  mixture  that  did  not  contain  a good 
quantity  of  holding  material.  Looking  back 
over  a number  of  years — indeed,  ever  since  this 
Rose  was  first  introduced — I find  the  plants  that 
last  the  longest  are  those  which  have  the  largest 
root-run,  regardless  of  the  quality  of  the  soil. — 

•J.  C.  C. 

1 003 L— Growing  Tea  Roses  under 
glass. — Only  the  strongest  of  the  Tea  Roses 
are  suitable  in  the  way  suggested  in  the  com- 
munication to  which  you  refer.  At  the  same 
time  I dare  say  there  are  as  many  as  you  would 
require,  but  you  must  not  expect  them  all  to  do 
so  well  as  Mar^chal  Niel  under  that  particular 
treatment.  The  following  are  some  Teas  and 
some  Noisettes : Lamarque,  W.  A.  Richardson, 
Online  Forestier,  climbing  Niphetos,  Madame 
Berard,  Madame  Falcot,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Belle 
Lyonnaise,  and  Madame  Eugenie  Verdier. — 

J.  c.  c. 

THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a (jarden  diary  from  March 
to  March  Sth. 

Sowed  Tomatoes  for  plantings  in  the  open  air.  Those 
growing  under  glass  are  up,  and  are  forming  strong  planto 
ready  for  planting  out.  Some  persons  seem  to  think  it  is 
an  advantage  to  starve  them  in  small  pots  to  make  them 
hardy  ; but  if  grown  from  the  first  in  a light  position  near 
the  glass  they  are  not  liable  to  make  too  much  growth, 
as  their  vigour  is  made  fibrous  by  the  sunshine.  Many, 
if  not  most,  of  the  diseases  to  which  plants  are  at  tiines 
liable  are  brought  on  through  errors  of  cultivation. 
These  are  at  least  the  views  I entertain  from  my  own 
experience.  When  I have  failed  in  anything,  and  have 
asked  myself  the  question,  “Why  have  I failed?”  and 
have  gone  back  step  by  step  through  the  plant’s  life,  and 
the  treatment  it  has  received,  I have  generally  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  failure  has  been  brought  about 
through  some  error  in  management,  and  I am  persuaded 
if  the  same  test  was  always  applied  the  same  verdict  will 
generally  be  returned.  Tomatoes,  whether  for  open  air 
or  glass  planting,  only  want  rational  treatment  to  keep 
them  healthy.  What  a business  the  propagating  of 
bedding  plants  is  now  ! I have  less  of  it,  I am  thankful  to 
say,  than  I had  ten  or  a dozen  years  ago  ; but  still  there  is 
too  much.  I am  using  more  hardy  plants  than  usual  in 
the  beds  this  season.  Violas,  for  instance,  make  charming 
groundwork  for  other  plants.  Viola  cornuta,  both  the 
mauve  and  the  white  variety,  are  exceeding  pretty  used 
as  a groundwork  with  such  things  as  Balsams,  Lobelia 
fulgens,  &c. , dotted  about  among  them.  The  old  Viola  lutea 
granditlora  is  the  best  yellow  for  my  work.  There  are 
broader  petaled  forms  ; but  they  are  not  so  suitable,  or, 
at  least,  I think  not.  Potted  tuberous  Begonias  which 
are  showing  signs  of  growth,  placing  them  in  a light 
position.  The  seeds  that  were  sown  last  month  are  coming 
up  as  thick  as  hail— to  use  a common  expression.  They 
are  too  thick,  in  fact.  I think  every  seed  must  have 
grown.  As  soon  as  they  have  been  hardened  by  a little 
exposure  to  the  light  I shall  lift  them  in  little  patches, 
and  insert  the  patches  in  pans  of  light  soil,  and  grow  them  on 
lor  a time  before  separating  them.  This  is  what  I term 
colonising ; they  help  and  shelter  each  other  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  may  then  be  separated  without  injury. 
Repotted  C^adiums  and  Achimenes.  I have  given  up 
the  use  of  peat  for  Caladiuras.  I find  the  foliage  comes 
stronger  and  brighter  when  grown  in  turfy-loam,  enriched 
with  old  cow-manure  thoroughly  mellow,  or  old  hot-bed 
manure  will  do  as  well,  using  a little  sand  and  charcoal 
dust  to  keep  it  open  should  the  loam  be  heavy.  Some  of 
the  bright  Achimenes  make  nice  table  plants  for  a change. 

I find  the  tops  of  the  longiflora  section  put  in  now  as 
cuttings,  half-a-dozen  pieces  in  a middle  fiO-pot,  and  when 
rooted  shifted  into  large  60’s,  make  neat  little  plants  very 
useful  for  small  vase  work.  Rearranged  the  conservatory 
with  a view  to  form  several  groups  of  the  pot  Roses  that 
are  just  expanding  their  blossoms.  A circular  group  of 
crimson-coloured  Roses  of  such  old  sorts  as  General 
Jacquimenot,  Jules  Margottin,  John  Hopper,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  and  La  France,  surrounded  by  plants  of  forced 
Spirsea  japonica,  has  rather  a pretty  effect  ip  a 
prominent  position  ; but  if  the  plants  had  been  mixed 
with  the  general  collection,  they  would  scarcely  have  been 
noticed.  I find  the  common  Dutch  Honeysuckle  very 
sweet  and  nice  now.  Old  plants,  trained  to  a single  stem, 
and  then  allowed  to  expand,  if  well  treated,  will  last  for 
years,  and  may  be  forced  year  after  year.  By  the  term 
“well  treated”  is  meant  that  their  wants  in  water  and 
shelter  should  be  well  seen  to  after  they  leave  the  con- 
servatory. Filled  a frame  with  Lily  of  the  Valley  roots 
lor  forcing  for  cut  flowers.  The  frame  covers  a hot-bed, 
such  as  one  would  make  up  for  Asparagus  forcing,  and 
the  roots  of  the  Lilies  are  placed  thickly  upon  it,  and 
covered  with  light  soil.  The  frame  will  be  matted  up  till  the 
Lilies  start,  as  they  do  best  in  the  dark.  Took  advantage 
of  a damp  evening  to  fumigate  the  plant  houses  with 
Tobacco.  I had  noticed  a fly  or  two  on  the  show  and 
fancy  Pelargoniums,  and  I find  a stitch  in  time  saves  more 
than  the  proverbial  nine  in  dealing  with  insects.  Sowed 
Onions  and  Parsnips.  Planted  Cauliflowers  on  warm 
border.  Put  in  cuttings  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants  that 
had  been  made  and  laid  in  for  a convenient  opportunity 
to  get  them  planted. 


Stove. 

Winter-flowering  plants.— It  is  better  to  now 
get  on  with  the  propagation  of  the  different  kinds  of  stove 
subjects  that  are.  ntended  to  bloom  in  winter,  as  when 
uiey  are  stniok  in  good  time  the  plants  have  a better 
chance  ^of  getting  their  wood  well  matured,  before 
.autumn.  On  this  a deal  depends  their  ability  to  flower 
well,  quite  as  much  as  on  the  size  they  attain.  Another 
advantage  that  attends  getting  this  work  on  early  in^the 


season  is  that  it  leaves  more  time  for  propagating  the 
numerous  other  things  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  see  to  a 
few  weeks  hence. 

Plumbago  rosOa. — -This  is  a plant  which  amateurs 
who  have  the  convenience  of  a stove  will  do  well  to 
cultivate.  It  is  easily  grown,  and  is  a certain  bloomer. 
Plants  that  flowered  during  the  end  of  the  year  and  have 
since  been  kept  in  a warm  house  will  have  made  shoots 
3 inches  or  4 inches  long  ; these  will  furnish  the  right  sort 
of  cuttings.  Sever  them  at  the  lowest  joint,  and  remove 
the  bottom  pair  of  leaves.  If  room  is  an  object,  put  them 
several  together  in  4-inch  or  6-inoh  pots,  half  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  sifted  loam  and  sand,  the  surface  all  sand. 
Cover  with  propagating  glasses,  keep  the  sand  moist,  and 
shade  from  the  sun  ; in  a temperature  of  about  70  degs. 
roots  will  soon  be  formed,  after  which  tilt  the  glasses  a 
little,  removing  them  .altogether  when  the  cuttings  will 
bear  exposure  without  flagging.  Afterwards  put  them 
singly  in  3-inch  pots,  which  drain  well ; ordinary  new 
loam’,  with  some  rotten  manure  and  sand,  is  the  soil  that 
answers  best  for  Plumbago  rosea.  Keep  them  in  a 
temperature  similar  to  that  in  which  they  were  struck, 
and  pinch  out  the  tops  as  soon  as  the  growth  begins  to 
move  freely. 

Euphorbia  jacquiniseflora.  — Amongst  the 
plants  of  more  recent  introduction  there  are  none  that 
surpass  this  old  favourite  for  winter  use.  Two  or  three  of 
its  brilliant  scarlet  sprays  brighten  up  lighter  coloured 
flowers,  such  as  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Chrysanthemums, 
light  Orchids,  or  other  things  with  which  they  are 
arranged.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  striking  the  plant, 
provided  the  cuttings  are  taken  off  with  a heel.  If  the 
shoots  are  severed  further  up  in  the  way  that  anwers  for 
many  things  the  greater  portion  will  damp  off.  It  is  through 
the  latter  course  being  followed  that  this  Euphorbia  has 
got  the  name  of  being  difficult  to  strike.  The  shoots 
should  not  be  more  than  5 inches  or  8 inches  long.  Put 
them  singly  in  small  pots  filled  with  sand,  or  three  or  four 
may  be  put  together  in  3-inch  pots.  Cover  them  with 
propagating-glasses,  or  confine  in  a striking-frame.  A 
temperature  of  70  degs.  is  necessary  to  insure  tlieir 
rooting  ; if  higher  than  this  no  harm  will  be  done.  Keep 
the  sand  moist,  and  shade  from  the  sun.  It  is  advisable 
not  to  expose  the  cuttings  until  they  are  well-rooted,  after 
which  let  them  have  some  air,  and  a week  later  the 
glasses  may  be  removed  altogether.  Subsequently  the 
plants  must  be  kept  in  as  much  warmth  as  the 
cuttings  were  struck  in.  If  this  Euphorbia  does  not 
get  enough  heat  it  does  not  attain  the  size  requisite  to 
enable  it  to  yield  the  lull  quantity  of  bloom  that  it  is 
capable  of.  Plants  that  have  flowered  late,  if  kept  in  a 
warm  stove,  will  push  fresh  growth  lower  down  the 
branches  that  will  bloom  only  a little  inferior  to  the  first 
crop  borne  on  the  extremities  of  the  shoots, 
Branthemum  pulchellum.— This  is  one  of  the 
comparatively  few  plants  with  blue  flowers  that  bloom  m 
winter — a fact  which  makes  it  doubly  valuable.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  freest  of  the  winter-blooming  section  of 
quick-growing  subjects  Cuttings  put  in  now  will  rnake 
handsome  specimens  that  will  require  10-inch  or  12-inch 
pots,  and  will  bloom  from  almost  every  joint.  Plants  that 
have  done  flowering  will  be  furnished  with  young  shoots 
that  have  sprung  from  the  harder  portions  of  the  wood. 
When  these  are  3 inches  or  4 inches  long,  take  them  off  at 
the  lowest  joint,  remove  the  bottom  pair  of  leaves,  and 
put  the  cuttings  singly  in  small  pots  filled  with  sand.  In 
moderate  heat,  kept  close,  moist,  and  shaded  from  the 
sun,  they  will  root  in  a few  weeks.  Afterwards  continue 
to  give  them  a like  temperature  to  that  in  which  they  were 
struck.  When  the  roots  are  plentiful  move  into  6-inch 
pots.  Turly  loam,  with  rotten  manure,  leaf-mould,  and 
sand,  forms  a suiLable  compost.  4Vhen  a few  inches  of 
additional  growth  have  been  made  pinch  out  the  tops ; 
two  or  three  further  stoppings  will  be  required,  as  the 
plant,  like  most  of  the  Eranthemums,  is  erect  in  habit, 
and  disposed  to  spire  up  without  making  enough  side 
branches  to  furnish  the  specimens  sufficiently. 

Sericographis  Ghiesbreghtiana.— In  this  we 
have  a quick-growing  Acanthad  that  bears  red  tube-shaped 
flowers,  which  are  produced  freely  on  the  extremities  of 
the  shoots  in  branching  sprays.  It  is  a free,  but  not  a 
large  or  coarse-growing  plant,  and  is  consequently  adapted 
for  small  houses  where  things  that  attain  much  size  are 
unsuitable.  The  time  of  flowering  is  to  some  extent 
dependent  on  the  amount  of  heat  it  gets  through  the  early 
part  of  winter;  with  an  ordinary  stove  temperature  it 
comes  in  about  November  or  December.  Plants  that 
bloomed  about  that  time,  and  have  since  been  kept  in 
heat,  will  now  be  in  a condition  to  afford  cuttings.  These 
should  be  taken  whilst  the  wood  is  in  a soft  state  ; shoots 
that  have  made  two  or  three  piairs  of  leaves  if  taken  off 
with  a heel  will  root  readily.  Three  or  four  will  do  in  a 
4-inch  pot.  Keep  them  close,  moderately  moist,  and 
shaded  when  the  weather  is  such  as  to  require  it.  When 
well-rooted  put  them  singly  in  3-inch  or  4-inch  pots.  Soil 
such  as  advised  for  the  Eranthemum  will  answer. 
Attend  to  stopping  in  good  time,  for  this,  like  most  of  the 
species  to  which  it  is  allied,  will  run  up  so  as  to  be  thin 
and  insufficiently  furnished  if  this  precaution  is  not 
taken. 

Old  plants.— "Where  there  is  rootn  a few  of  last  years’ 
plants  may  be  grown  on  to  bloom  again.  They  w'ill  make 
larger  specimens  and  produce  arlditional  fiow'ers  propor- 
tionate to  the  increase  in  the  size.  When  this  course  is 
decided  upon,  cut  the  branches  back  to  within  one  joint 
of  where  they  were  stopped  the  second  time  last  spring. 
Give  them  ordinary  stove-heat,  and  do  not  over-w'ater.  As 
soon  as  they  have  made  young  shoots  2 inches  or  3 inches 
long,  turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  shake  away  half  the  old 
soil,  and  repot  in  new.  Pots  two  sizes  larger  will  be 
required,  and  directly  the  soil  gets  well  filled  with  roots 
manure-water  should  be  given  frequently. 

Thyrsacanthus  rutllans.— This  is  another 
Acanthad  that,  independent  of  its  merits  as  a free,  brilliant 
flowered  plant,  is  deserving  of  a place  on  account  of  its 
distinct  character.  It  is  erect  in  habit,  and  looks  best 
when  confined  to  one  or  two  shoots.  The  flowers  are 
produced  on  long,  slender,  pendulous  stems,  quite 
different  from  those  of  any  other  cultivated  plant. 
Plants  that  bloomed  some  time  back  will  now  have  made 
shoots  that  will  strike.  When  the  shoots  have  two  pairs 
of  leaves,  sever  them  with  a heel  of  the  firm  wood,  trim 


filled  with  fine  loam  and  sand,  the  top  all  sand.  Confine 
and  keep  moist  in  the  usual  way,  with  shade  as  advised 
for  the  things  alre.ady  treated  of.  A temperature  of  about 
7U  degs.  is  necessary  to  get  the  cuttings  to  root  satis- 
factorily, as,  in  common  with  most  things  of  a soft-wooded 
nature  that  require  heat,  if  the  temperature  is  too  low  the 
cuttings  are  liable  to  decay  before  roots  are  formed. 
Cuttings  of  this  and  other  plants  that  will  strike  in  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  loam  do  not  need  potting  off  so  soon 
after  they  are  struck  as  it  is  necessary  with  those  that  want 
sand  alone,  for  the  loam  sustains  them  until  they  have 
got  better  established.  This  being  the  case,  the  little 
plants  need  not  be  disturbed  until  the  pots  have  got 
moderately  full  of  roots  ; they  may  then  be  put  in  others 
two  sizes  larger.  Loam,  with  rotten  manure  and  sand, 
is  the  right  compost  to  use.  If  to  be  grown  with  a single 
stem  no  stopping  is  required  ; where  two  or  more  stems 
are  preferred,  one  or  two  stoppings  will  be  needful.  Let 
the  plants  be  stood  near  the  glass  from  the  first  after 
thev  are  struck,  so  as  to  keep  them  short-jointed,  and 
prevent  their  getting  too  tall.  Tho.m.vs  B.vi.ves. 


Outdoor  Garden. 

It  is  rather  too  soon  yet  to  make  the  principal  sowing 
hardv  annuals,  especially  in  late  districts  ; but  the  seeds 
may  be  purchased  and  held  in  readiness  for  suitable 
weather.  From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  March  is  a good 
season  for  sowing  generally ; but  a few  of  the  hardieso 
things,  such  as  Cornflowers,  Candytufts,  Virginian  Stocks, 
Mignonette,  and  Sweet  Peas,  may  be  sown  now  for  early 
blooming.  The  following  list  forms  a good  selection  of 
annuals  for  the  beds  and  borders  : Bartonia  aurea,  Clarkia 
elegans  rosea-plena,  Chrysantheiiium  Burridgeanum,  and 
others  (all  the  annual  Chrysanthemums  are  useful  to  form 
groups  in  the  borders).  Scarlet  Linum,  Candytufts,  white 
Rocket  and  purple,  Calliopsis  tinctoria,  Collinsia  bicolor. 
Convolvulus  major  and  minor  (these  and  the  Canary 
Creeper  are  pretty  trained  against  a low  wall,  or  over  a 
low  trellis).  Erysimum  Peroffskianum,  Eschscholtzia 
crocea  and  others  (these  form  pretty  groups  in  mixture), 
Gilia  tricolor,  Godetia  The  Bride,  Whitneyi,  Lady  Albe- 
marle, and  others  (the  Godetias  are  pretty  in  a mass)  ; 
Larkspur  (dwarf  Rocket  and  German  branching),  Leptosi- 
phon  densiflorus  (very  pretty  for  sinall  beds),  Portulacas 
111  mixture  (very  showy  for  edgings  in  sunny  situations,  or 
on  rookery),  ‘Love-li'es-bleeding  (showy,  old-fashioned 
plant).  Nasturtium  Tom  Thumb  in  variety  (this  is  just  the 
plant  for  making  a brilliant  show  in  the  poor  man’s 
garden),  Nemophila  insignis,  Saponaria  calabnca.  Poppies 
(Shirley  and  others).  Sunflowers  (various,  useful  for  back- 
ground where  not  overdone),  Viscaria  cardinalis,  and  Vir- 
ginian Stock.  I also  add  a few  tender  annuals  which 
should  be  sown  in  the  frame  towards  the  end  of  March  for 
planting  out  in  May ; Zinnias,  Balsams,  Asters,  Stocks, 
Gaillardias,  Chinese  Pinks,  Petunias,  Verbenas,  Lobelias 
(these  should  be  sown  in  heat  to  get  them  early),  Salpi- 
glossis.  Marigolds,  Phlox  Drummondi,  and  Scabious.  The 
Helichrysums,  Xeranthemums,  and  other  everlastings  are 
pretty,  both  in  summer,  and  also  for  drying  for  winter. 
Ornamental  Grasses,  including  Agrostis  nebulosa,  Briza 
compacta  (Quaking  Grass),  Bromus  brizaeforniis,  Eragrostis 
elegans  (Love  Grass),  are  valuable  for  bouquets,  and  for 
drying  for  winter.  Finish  planting  Roses  without  delay, 
except  Teas,  which  may  be  turned  out  of  pots  any  tinie. 
Rose.s  intended  for  the  production  of  early  flowers  may  be 
pruned ; but  the  general  collection  may  remain  till  the 
end  of  the  month.  Gladioli  inclined  to  start  into  growth 
can  be  potted  and  placed  in  a frame,  and  planted  out  in 
April,  or  in  well  drained  situations  they  may  be  planted 
out  now  ; but  it  is  too  soon  yet  to  turn  out  the  general 
stock.  Prune  Ivy,  either  by  cutting  every  shoot  close 
back  with  the  knife,  leaving  the  foliage  close  to  the  wall, 
or  cut  off  everything  close  up  with  the  shears.  By  the 
latter  plan,  when  the  new  growth  comes  away,  the  leaves 
are  all  the  same  tint  of  green,  though  the  wall  looks 
naked  for  a time  till  the  buds  burst.  Divide  and  plant 
out  Violas,  such  as  cornuta,  lutea,  &c.  Replant  hardy- 
edging  plants,  such  as  Stachys  lanata,  Seduins  glauca 
and  lydium,  &c.  Plant  Box  edgings.  Prepare  gravel 
walks  by  turning.  In  dry  weather  use  salt  and  other 
weed  killers  if  the  walks  cannot  be  broken  up.  Divide 
and  plant  out  old  Chrysanthemums.  Propagate  bedding 
plants  in  the  hot-bed. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Young  fruit-trees  planted  in  autumn  may  now  be  cut 
back  to  within  three  or  four  buds  or  the  base  to  get  enough 
branches  to  form  a well  balanced  head.  Some  people 
object  to  cutting  back  young  trees,  and  look  upon  it  as  an 
antiquated  praoUce.  I do  not  say  a tree  will  not  grow 
and  bear  fruit  without  this  pruning  ; but  they  never  form 
such  good  heads  as  when  started  right  at  the  beginning. 
Of  course,  if  fruiting  trees  are  purchased,  the  cutting 
back  has  been  done  in  the  nursery  the  year  previous,  and 
may  not  require  repeating.  In  training  espaliers  I have 
found  little  shoots  or  twigs  of  the  Golden  Willow  very 
serviceable,  and  this  Willow  may  be  grown  m some 
retired  spot  about  the  grounds  tor  the  purpose.  Its  appear- 
ance when  growing,  and  still  more  when  leafless,  is  not 
without  ornament.  Newly  planted  Raspberries  should  be 
cut  dow-n  to  within  6 inches  of  the  ground  It  the  canes 
are  very  stronif,  some  of  them  may  be  left  longer  to  bear 
a few  fruits  this  season.  Autumn  bearing  Raspberries 
should  be  cut  close  down  to  the  base,  as  they  bear  on  the 
current  season’s  wood.  Fertilise  the  blossoms  of  Straw- 
berries in  flower.  It  is  an  advantage  to  thin  out  the  sinall 
weaklv  blossoms  before  they  expand.  Where  a succession 
of  planes  are  introduced  fortnightly  it  will  be  better  as 
far  as  possible  to  get  the  fruits  all  ripe  nearly  at  the  same 
time.  The  plants  can  then  be  cleared  away  to  make  room 
for  others,  as  they  hardly  pay  for  space  when  only;  two  or 
three  late  fruits  on  a pot  are  left.  Finish  training  wall 
trees,  and  prepare  materials  or  nets  for  priRecting  the 
blossoms  when  required.  There  appears  to  be  a pretty- 
good  prospect  for  fruit  this  season;  at  least,  there  will 
be  plenty  of  blossom,  which  is  the  first  essential  towards  a 
crop  Birds  will  be  busy  among  the  buds  now  in  districts 
where  bud-eating  birds  are  numerous.  A dusting  with 
soot  and  lime  will  save  them,  and  benefit  the  trees  also.  The 
soot  and  lime  may  be  made  into  a wash  with  a little  soap 
added,  if  more  convenient,  and  applied  ivith  the  garden 
engine  or  syringe.  If  too  many  fruits  are  set  in  the  early 
Peach-house,  which  will  be  the  case  if  the  trees  are 


healthy,  rub  off  all  on  the  underside  of  the  branches. 

thr-bottoiiTso  as  to  remove  any  jagged  edges  of  bark,  and  I Follow  ofThe'tree"'^In  the  U 

put  them  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  drained,  and  two-thirds  I carry  on  the  work  of  the  tree,  in  tne 
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will  now  be  in  blossom.  The  setting  will  be  much  Assisted 
by  tapping  the  trellis  every  day  about  11  o’clock  in  the 
forenoon  when  the  pollen  is  dry.  As  soon  as  the  early 
Grapes  are  thinned  stimulants  may  be  given  freely  to 
pot  Vines,  also  to  inside  borders  of  established  Vines. 
Keep  up  a temperature  of  60  degs.  to  G5  degs.  at  night 
where  Grapes  are  swelling. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

No  one  can  make  a mistake  now  in  planting  Peas  and 
Beans  when  the  land  works  cleanly.  Most  of  us,  I suppose, 
have  our  favourites.  Among  the  reliable  sorts,  as  regards 
Peas,  may  be  mentioned  William  I.,  Huntingdonian,  and 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  if  all  are  sown  on  the  same  day  they 
will,  without  any  further  trouble,  form  a good  succession. 
Among  the  newer  Peas  which  are  worth  growing  are  Duke 
of  Albany  and  Sutton’s  Jubilee  ; both  are  main  crop^  Peas, 
and  are  excellent  in  every  way.  On  porous  soils^  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  adopt  the  trench  system,  and,^  if  possible,  to 
prepare  the  trenches  now,  even  though  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  plant  the  Peas  for  late  use  before  May.  The 
best  plan  is  to  isolate  the  rows  with  crops  of  dwarf  grow- 
ing vegetables  between  ; but  it  often  happens  that  the 
late  JPeas  have  to  follow  the  Broccoli  or  some  other  crop 


where  the  Carrot-grub  has  given  trouble,  give  the  land  a 
a good  dressing  of  soot,  salt,  and  newly  slacked  lime.  The 
salt  had  better  be  sown  separately,  so  as  not  to  run  the 
risk  of  exceeding  one  pound  per  square  yard. 

E.  Hobday. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


CYCLAMEN  CULTURE. 

The  Cyclamen  is  one  of  our  finest  winter- 
flowering greenhouse  plants,  and  judging  by 
what  one  often  reads  about  it,  its  culture  is  not 
at  all  sufficiently  understood.  Some  of  the 
growers  for  Covent-garden  Market  turn  out 
magnificent  examples,  grown  in  a very  short 
space  of  time.  They  sow  the  seeds  about  the 
first  week  in  July,  and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings 
have  formed  the  first  leaf  or  two,  the  small 
plants  are  pricked  out  thinly  in  pots  or  pans, 


^ that  will  not  be  cleared  off  before  May.  In  that  case  it  is 

I'  all  the  more  urgient  that  the  trenches  should  be  prepared 
between  the  rows  of  Broccoli  in  good  time,  so  that  the 
manure  may  have  time  to  get  mellow,  and  fit  for  the  roots 
to  work  in.  Peas  will  not  do  well  with  their  young  roots 
in  immediate  contact  with  manure ; but  if  placed  below 
them  in  the  trench,  where  the  roots  can  reach  it  just  as 
the  blossoms  are  expanding,  it  will  be  a great  help.  Put 
the  stakes  to  early  sown  Peas  which  are  through  the 
ground.  They  will  afford  shelter,  and  be  at  hand  for  the 
Peas  to  cling  to  when  the  tendrils  form.  Globe  Artichokes 
may  .soon  be  uncovered  now,  as  the  growth  will  soon  be 
on  the  move,  and  I hope  no  frost  of  sufficient  intensity 
to  injure  them  will  come.  Prepare  the  site  for  a new 
plantation.  This,  with  Rhubarb,  and  a few  other  things, 
are  injured  by  keeping  them  too  long  in  one  place,  it  being 
the  custom  to  regard  them  as  permanent  crops.  Sow  the 
inain  crop  of  spring  Onions  as  soon  as  the  land  is  in  suit- 
able  condition.  Make  it  firm,  and  tread  or  roll  the  seeds 
in.  The  drill  system  is  the  best  for  all  main  crops.  Sow 
a few  seeds  of  the  Turnip-rooted  Beet  in  a bo.x  and  place 
in  a frame  to  be  transplanted  to  obtain  a few  early  roots 
for  mlMs,  &c.  It  is  quite  possible  by  adopting  this  plan 
to  bridge  over  the  season  with  Beetroots.  In  gardens 


well  drained,  and  filled  with  a rather  light  com- 
post of  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould.  When  they 
have  become  well  established,  and  have  grown 
on  a bit,  they  are  potted  off  singly  into  small 
pots  and  kept  freely  growing  on.  They  will  do 
well  in  cold  frames  until  the  end  of  September, 
when  they  should  be  placed  on  stages  or  shelves 
near  the  glass  in  a warm  greenliouse  for  the 
winter.  The  temperature  of  this  structure 
should  not  be  less  than  30  degs.  to  do  the  Cycla- 
men justice.  The  plants  will  commence  flower- 
ing early  in  the  new  year,  and  will  continue  on 
throughout  the  spring,  if  a nice  genial  atmos- 
phere is  maintained  about  them.  These  plants 
require  considerable  care  in  the  matter  of  water- 
ing, for  if  allowed  to  become  overdry  at  any 
time,  tlie  results  are  sure  to  be  imsatisfactory. 
Also  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  keeping 
them  scrupulously  free  from  green-fly  by  fre- 


quent and  timely  fumigations  tvith  Tobacco.  If 
the  fly  once  gains  a footing,  there  is  an  end  to 
all  good  results  in  their  culture.  The  flowers 
are  very  useful  to  gather  for  bouquets  or  house 
decoration  (see  illustration)  ; they  last  well  in 
water.  The  flower-stems  ought  not  to  be  cut 
off ; it  is  better  to  pull  them  out  entirely  from 
the  crown  of  the  corms.  If  the  stems  are  cut  off, 
the  portions  left  on  the  plants  will  decay,  often 
doing  considerable  damage.  D. 


HINTS  ON  RAISING  AND  STARTING 
BEGONIAS. 

That  the  charming  and  easily-managed  race  of 
hybrid  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  are  steadily 
and  surely  winning  their  way  into  popular 
favour  more  and  more  every  year,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  The  magnificent  examples  and  col- 
lections of  the  newer  and  vastly  improved  types, 
of  the  doubles  especially,  that  were  seen  at  the 
various  exhibitions  in  and  near  London  last 
year,  have  doubtless  had  the  effect  of  increasing 
their  popularity  by  showing  of  what  they  are 
really  capable  ; and,  in  all  probability,  more  Be- 
gonias will  be  grown  in  the  coming  season  than 
ever  before — in  fact,  more  than  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  growers  of  these  plants  have 
told  me  that  they  never  experienced  such  a de- 
mand for  the  tubers  as  during  the  present  sea- 
son, and  though  growing  more  and  more  every 
year,  they  would  not  have  enough  to  meet  the 
ever-increasing  demand.  There  is  now  no  time 
to  be  lost  either  in 

Starting  the  tubers  to  afford  a moderately 
early  bloom,  or  in  sowing  the  seed,  if  plants 
that  will  flower  this  season  are  desired,  and  I 
trust  that  a few  hints  on  both  points  will  be 
acceptable  to  my  readers.  Let  us  take  the  dry 
roots  or  tubers  first.  For  those  to  be  bedded  or 
planted  out-of-doors  there  is  plenty  of  time  yet, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  April  being 
early  enough  to  start  these,  as  a rule.  Very 
small  bulbs  may  be  started  in  heat  in  March,  so 
as  to  secure  a longer  season  of  growth  and  larger 
plants  by  the  beginning  of  June,  when  they 
should  be  planted  out ; but  good-sized  tubers 
will  have  a month’s  growth  if  they  do  not  begin 
to  move  until  the  end  of  April,  which  they  will 
do  then  with  a minimum  of  warmth,  and  that 
will  usually  be  found  sufficient,  as  well  as  more 
natural  and  safe  in  every  way.  But  where 
flowers  are  wanted  under 

Pot  culture  in  May  or  the  early  part  of 
June,  a part  of  the  stock  may  now  be  placed  in 
a gentle  warmth,  as  the  days  are  rapidly  grow- 
ing longer,  and  the  shoots  will  subsequently 
gain  strength  as  well  as  length  daily.  Ordinary 
seedling  tubers  may  be  started  in  boxes,  which 
should  be  well  drained  and  filled  with  any 
nice  light  sandy  soil,  left  loose,  and  the  tubers 
gently  pressed  into  it  to  about  half  their 
depth.  In  a temperature  of  60  degs.  to  70  degs., 
and  with  a sprinkle  overhead  from  the  syringe 
occasionally,  they  will  soon  begin  to  grow  and 
emit  fresh  roots,  and  may  then  be  carefully  lifted 
with  soil  round  the  latter,  and  placed  in  3-inch, 
4-inch,  or  5-inch  pots,  according  to  size.  Choice 
selected  or  named  varieties  had,  however, 
better  be  placed  in  single  pots  to  start.  The 
internal  diameter  of  these  should  be  about 
three  times  that  of  the  tubers  ; place  one  or 
more  bits  of  fresh  coal-cinders  (the  best  of  all 
drainage  material)  in  the  bottom,  then  a pinch 
of  spent  Hops  that  have  been  dried  and  sweet- 
ened, and  fill  nearly  full  of  a compost  of  equal 
parts  of  loam,  leaf-mould.  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  and 
coarse  sand.  Barely  cover  the  bulb  with  soil, 
except  with  a pinch  of  sand  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre. 
Be  careful  to  place  the  bulbs  the  right  way  up; 
in  the  case  of  seedlings  the  hollow  side,  where 
the  old  stem  broke  away,  is  always  the  crown, 
and  should  be  kept  up,  the  round  or  convex 
side  being  the  bottom ; but  plants  from  cuttings 
are  much  more  irregular.  The  soil  should  be 
just  moist  when  used,  but  not  sticky,  and  no 
water  be  given  subsequently  until  either  it 
becomes  quite  dry  or  growth  commences. 
Plunge  the  pots,  if  possible,  in  a hot-bed  of 
about  70  degs.,  keeping  barely  moist,  but 
sprinkling  overhead  on  a sunny  morning.  The 
small  roots  of 

Named  varieties  that  are  obtained  from 
cuttings  require  particular  care  ; they  are  often 
such  tiny  scraps  that  one  cannot  induce  them 
to  form  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of  plant 
until  the  second  season,  and  this  is  one  reason 
why  I very  seldom  recommend  named  varieties 
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or  grow  them  myself.  When  growth  fairly 
commences  let  them  have  rather  more  water, 
and  as  soon  as  the  roots  begin  to  work  round 
the  sides  of  the  pots  shift  them  on  into  others 
about  2 inches  larger,  using  a rather  more  loamy 
soil,  but  always  draining  well.  When  estab- 
lished in  this  size  remove  them  to  a stage  near 
the  glass  ; or  a capital  place  for  early  x^lauts  is 
on  a high  shelf,  but  they  must  be  shaded  from 
strong  sunshine.  Remember  that  to  obtain 
large  specimen  plants  they  must  be  potted  on 
into  larger  sizes  directly  the  roots  begin  to  work 
round  the  last.  If  they  get  anything  like  pot- 
bound  it  throws  them  into  bloom,  and  they 
never  grow  freely  afterwards.  Growing  plants 
must  never  want  for  water,  but  give  none  until 
the  soil  is  getting  dry ; an  overhead  shower 
with  the  syringe  early  on  a bright  warm  morn- 
ing will  do  them  good  until  the  plants  begin 
flowering,  but  do  not  let  the  sun  shine  on  the 
wet  leaves,  and  always  have  them  dry  by  night- 
fall. In 

R.iisiXG  SEEDLINGS  110  time  must  be  lost ; 
some  commence  as  early  as  January,  but  unless 
you  have  plenty  of  heat,  the  best  of  appliances, 
and  a very  light  situation,  not  much  is  gained 
by  sowing  before  the  first  or  second  week  in 
each  month.  Even  now,  with  good  treatment, 
many  of  the  plants  will  begin  flowering  in  June 
or  July.  There  is  nothing  like  good  leaf-mould 
to  sow  in  ; it  should  be  well  baked  or  roasted 
first  to  destroy  insects  or  fungus  germs,  and  mixed 
with  a very  little  loam  and  fibre  below,  and  with 
a very  little  fine  silv'er-sand  on  the  surface. 
The  drainage  must  be  extra  free.  In  fact,  I 
always  fill  the  pots  or  pans  half  full  of  drainage 
(broken  bricks  or  ashes),  laying  some  Hops  or 
rough  siftings  over,  and  1 inch  to  1^  inches  of 
soil,  run  through  a moderately  fine  sieve,  is 
quite  enough.  If  there  is  a lot  of  sodden  soil 
below  the  seedlings,  they  will  fog  off  as  fast  as 
they  come  up.  The  top,  one-eighth  inch  or 
one-quarter  inch,  must  be  sifted  very  finely. 
Water  the  soil  well  with  a fine  hose  before 
adding  the  last  surfacing,  having  previously 
gently  pressed  it  to  an  even  level ; then  sow  the 
seed  rather  thinly  ; do  not  cover  with  soil,  but 
place  a square  of  glass  over  the  pot  or  pan,  and 
then  a sheet  of  paper,  and  plunge  in  a gentle 
hot-bed  or  place  in  a house  or  pit  at  60  degs.  to 
70  degs.,  keep  moist  and  shaded,  and  as  soon  as 
the  seedlings  appear  gradually  tilt  the  glass  and 
remove  the  paper.  Prick  off  the  seedlings  as 
they  show  the  first  proper  leaf  into  pans  or  boxes 
similarly  prepared,  at  about  1 inch  apart.  This 
is  a tedious  but  indispensable  job.  Use  a pointed 
match  for  a dibber,  and  one  with  a slit  cut  in 
the  end  to  lift  them  with.  When  touching  each 
other  transplant  to  other  boxes,  2 inches  apart, 
or  pot  up  singly  into  small  60’s,  and  grow  on  in 
a gentle  warmth.  Keep  them  dwarf  and  sturdy 
by  affording  plenty  of  light,  room,  and  air  ; 
drawn,  lanky  plants  are  comparatively  useless, 
and  never  throw  fine  flowers.  Raising  Begonias 
from  seed  is  most  interesting  work,  but  requires 
a good  deal  of  patience.  To  employ  any  but 
the  finest  seed  prociu’able  is  a waste  of  time, 
labour,  and  money,  but  a really  good  strain  will 
give  many  pleasant  surprises.  B.  C.  R. 

9680.— Raising  Cyclamens  and  Prim- 
ulas from  seed. — Cyclamen-seed  should  be 
sown  in  July  or  the  early  part  of  August,  in  a 
close  frame  or  warm  corner  of  the  greenhouse. 
Sow  it  in  a well-drained  box  or  pan,  using  a 
mixture  of  fine  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  some 
sand.  Cover  with  a sheet  of  glass  and  paper, 
and  keep  constantly  moist.  Winter  the  seed- 
lings in  a warm  greenhouse  or  pit  at  50  degs.  to 
60  degs.,  placing  them  on  a shelf  near  the  glass. 
If  sown  early,  pot  ott'  singly  into  thmnb-pots 
(2-inch)  in  October  or  November,  but  if  not 
strong  enough  then  leave  them  until  the  days 
begin  to  lengthen.  After  potting,  keep  warm 
and  close,  and  if  the  pots  can  be  plunged  in  a 
gentle  hot-bed  so  much  the  better.  Keep  them 
going  as  freely  as  possible,  and  shift  on  into 
larger  pots  as  required,  until  those  4^  inches  or 
5 inches  across  are  reached,  which  will  be  quite 
large  enough  the  first  year.  If  well  done  they 
will  bloom  nicely  in  a warm  greenhouse  within 
eighteen  months  of  sowing  the  seed.  The  seed 
of  Chinese  Primulas  should  be  sown  in  March 
for  early  flowering,  or  in  April  if  not  wanted  till 
about  the  end  of  the  year.  Equal  parts  of  loam 
and  leaf-mould,  with  a little  Cocoa-nut-fibre  and 
some  sand,  is  a good  compost  to  sow  in,  and  the 
seeds  should  be  just  covered  with  some  finely- 


sifted  fibre.  Drain  well,  and  keep  moist  in  a 
temperatui’e  of  60  degs.  to  65  degs.,  or  not  more 
than  70  degs.  Prick  off  into  shallow  boxes,  and 
pot  them  up  singly  into  3-inch  pots  when  strong 
enough,  shifting  afterwards  into  the  5-inch  size. 
Keep  moist  and  give  plenty  of  air. — B.  C.  R. 


DAEFODILS  IN  POTS. 

Although  the  now  rather  general  practice  of 
growing  hardy  plants  in  greenhouses,  which  do 
quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  out-of-doors,  does 
not,  in  a general  way,  much  commend  itself  to 
me,  still  there  are  a few  hardy  plants  in  whose 
favour  I make  an  exception,  and  first  among 
these  come  Daffodils.  They  give  practically  no 
trouble,  and  if  good  bulbs  are  procured  to  start 
with,  there  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  failure — 
two  strong  points  in  their  favour  ; then  from 
quite  the  beginning  of  the  year  they  add  im- 
mensely to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  our  green- 
houses and  form  a most  welcome  relief  from  the 
ever -abounding  Cinerarias  and  Primulas.  The 
bulbs  are  potted  early  in  September,  in  rather 
light,  sandy  soil  ; the  pots  are  then  plunged  in 
coal-ashes,  in  frames,  if  available — if  not,  in  any 
out-of-the-way  corner.  They  must  be  protected 
from  the  heavy  autumn  rains,  and  this  is  the 
only  matter  to  be  considered  in  determining 
where  to  plunge  them.  The  selection  of  Daffodils 
for  the  greenhouse  is  far  too  often  limited  to  the 
corbularia  section,  for  the  not  unnatural  reason, 

I presume,  that,  except  in  unusually  favoured 
gardens,  these  Daffodils  cannot  be  grown  satis- 
factorily out-of-doors.  However,  though  these 
quaint  and  beautiful  varieties  should  on  no 
account  be  omitted,  it  is  a great  mistake  to 
exclude  the  others.  All  the  varieties  that  I 
have  tried  (a  by  no  means  inconsiderable  num- 
ber) do  well  in  pots.  Therefore,  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  give  a list  of  suitable  varieties  for 
growing  in  this  way.  The  selection  may  safely 
be  determined  by  personal  preference,  as  a 
variety  is  not  likely  to  be  chosen  that  will 
not  succeed.  The  variety  that  I grow  most 
largely  is 

Princeps.  I am  told  that  it  is  not  a good 
market  flower,  as  it  is  somewhat  flimsy,  but  for 
my  own  use  nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory. 
Wishing  to  be  able  to  gather  it  in  quantity,  I 
tried  an  experiment,  which  I felt  doubtful  of, 
but  which  has  succeeded  admirably.  The  bulbs, 
which  were  very  large,  were  planted  as  thickly 
as  possible  in  Pelargonium-cutting  boxes  the 
ordinary  size,  about  2 feet  long  and  6 inches 
deep.  Owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  boxes, 
the  necks  of  the  bulbs  were  quite  exposed,  which 
made  me  feel  apprehensive  about  them.  How- 
ever, the  result  has  been  most  satisfactory — each 
box  has  given  about  50  blooms,  which  have  been 
remarkably  fine,  and  the  foliage  has  been  very 
vigorous.  The  bulbs  will,  no  doubt,  have  been 
weakened,  but  this  is  not  a serious  considera- 
tion, as  the  variety  is  a very  plentiful  one.  The 
White  trumpet  varieties,  such  as  Colleen 
Bawn,  Lecta,  Cernuus,  are  extremely  chaste  and 
beautiful  when  grown  in  pots.  The  colour  is 
somewhat  purer  than  when  grown  out-of-doors, 
and  there  is  a greater  certainty  of  the  flowers 
being  quite  perfect.  The  whites  being  less 
robult  than  many  varieties,  the  flowers  often 
suffer  a good  deal  in  adverse  seasons  when  groum 
out-of-doors.  I find,  too,  that  insects  have  a 
special  predilection  for  the  whites.  Last  year  I 
had  some  hundreds  of  blooms  quite  ruined  by  a 
laro-e  hole  having  been  made  in  the  side  of  the 
trumpet— the  work,  I presume,  of  hungry  insects 
effecting  short  cuts  to  the  pollen  or  the  nectar. 
It  wasinvariably  the  whites  which  wereattacked, 
the  other  varieties  for  the  most  part  escaping. 
Eystettensis — the  Queen  Anne’s  double  Daffodil 
— is  a delightful  variety  to  grow  in  pots  ; the 
colour  is  so  delicate,  and  the  shape  so  unlike  all 
other  Daffodils,  that  it  makes  a most  pleasing 
contrast.  One  of  the  earliest  to  flower  is  the 
arge,  deep-yellow 

Ard  Righ,  a very  effective  variety.  Hors- 
fieldi,  though  one  of  the  most  desirable  and 
beautiful  for  growing  out-of-doors,  is  scarcely 
quite  so  good  in  pots — at  least,  I always  feel 
that  it  is  hardly  doing  justice  to  the  variety  to 
grow  it  in  this  way,  for  although  it  blooms  very 
well  indeed,  still,  a pot  of  Horsfieldi  must  always 
give  a poor  impression  of  what  Horsfieldi  really 
can  be.  Pallidus  proecox  is  excellent  for  pots  ; 
the  imported  pots  often  give  an  infinite  variety 
of  forms,  which  add  much  to  the  interest.  I 
generally  grow  the  imported  bulbs  out-of-doors 


the  first  year,  as  they  do  not  always  flower  ; and 
I find,  too,  that  thebulbs  are  greatly  strengthened 
by  not  being  put  straight  into  pots.  All  the 
Incomparabilis  varieties  are  useful,  and  some  of 
them  are  most  beautiful.  The  white  Leedsi 
forms  are  perhaps  the  most  generally  admired 
in  this  section.  The  white  triandrus — the 
Cyclamen- flowered  Daffodil — is  very  quaint  and 
graceful,  and  it  has  the  special  claim  to  a place 
in  the  greenhouse  in  that  in  most  gardens  it  can- 
not be  grown  out-of-doors.  H.  M.  W. 

9679.— Treatment  of  Cyclamens  and 
Primulas  in  summer.— The  first-named 
should  be  slightly  hardened  off  after  flowering, 
or,  at  any  rate,  inured  to  rather  more  air  and 
less  artificial  warmth  than  the  plants  may  per- 
haps have  been  having  while  in  bloom  ; but  do 
not  let  them  become  tlioroughly  di'y  at  the  root 
at  any  time.  In  May  they  may  be  removed  to 
a cold  frame,  and  as  soon  as  the  warm  weather 
sets  in  in  June  the  pots  should  be  plunged  to 
their  rims  in  ashes.  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  or  tan,  in  a 
spot  in  the  open  air,  where  they  will  be  lightly 
shaded  during  the  middle  of  the  day  by  distant 
trees.  Keep  them  just  moist  at  the  roots 
throughout,  for  Cyclamen  should  never  be  dried 
off  according  to  the  old-fashioned  practice.  As 
soon  as  the  first  signs  of  returning  growth  can 
be  perceived,  in  July  or  the  early  part  of 
August,  shake  the  plants  out  more  or  less 
according  to  the  state  of  the  roots  and  soil,  and 
repot  in  a mixture  of  nice,  fresh,  fibrous  loam, 
with  half  its  bulk  of  leaf-mould  and  a little  peat 
and  sand.  Stand  them  on  ashes  in  a cold  frame, 
and  keep  close  until  the  roots  are  working 
freely  in  the  new  material.  The  treatment  for 
Primulas  is  very  similar  in  all  aspects.  Get 
them  out-of-doors  early  in  June  to  a spot  where 
they  will  be  shielded  from  the  midday  sun,  but 
receive  the  benefit  of  it  morning  and  evening. 
They  may  be  plunged  or  not,  as  may  be  most 
convenient,  but  plunging  saves  watering.  Keep 
them  nicely  moist,  and  repot  in  J uly  or  the  early 
part  of  August,  and  keep  close  for  a time  in  a 
frame  afterwards.  If  strong  they  should  have 
pots  1 inch  or  2 inches  larger  than  the  first 
season. — B.  C.  R. 

9995.  _ Treatment  of  Tuberoses.— 

Pot  the  bulbs,  and  place  in  the  greenhouse.  Give 
one  watering  to  settle  the  soil,  but  do  not 
water  again  till  they  begin  to  grow.  Then 
move  into  a forcing-house,  plunging  the  pots  in 
the  hot-bed.  The  bulbs  will  flower  without 
much  forcing,  but  they  are  longer  about,  and 
the  flowers  are  not  quite  so  fragrant.  Tfi®y 
may  stand  in  any  dark  corner  at  first  for  a 
month  or  so,  where  the  drip  cannot  fall  on 
them.  The  largest  bulbs  may  be  potted  singly  ; 
smaller,  three  in  a 5-inch  pot,  using  rich,  mel- 
low soil : must  have  plenty  of  water  when 
growing. — E.  H. 

You  must  treat  your  Tuberoses  very 

badly  or  you  would  get  at  least  a portion  of 
them  to  flower,  as  they  are  not  such  d™cult 
subjects  to  manage  as  your  inquiry  would  lead 
anyone  to  believe.  Seeing  that  you  give  no  in- 
formation as  to  what  convenience  you  have  to 
grow  them,  one  can  only  guess  at  your  probable 
cause  of  failure.  It  is  very  likely  that  you 
give  the  roots  too  much  water  before  the  flower- 
stem  begins  to  rise.  If  you  grow  them  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse,  place  them  in  the  Avarinest 
corner  and  keep  the  soil  rather  dry  than  wet 
until  they  begin  to  make  leaves.— J.  L.  L. 

10035.— Ants  infesting  Camellias.— 
The  ants  have  evidently  got  possession  of  the 
soil  in  the  pots.  To  get  rid  of  them,  get  some 
laro'e  saucers  or  old  milk-pans,  then  place  two 
strfps  of  laths  across  the  bottom,  and  cover  the 
bottom  to  the  height  of  the  strips  with  petroleum. 
The  pots  must  then  be  placed  on  the  strips  of 
wood,  but  the  pots  must  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  oil.  In  a few  days  you  will  find  that 
all  the  ants  have  disappeared.  I have  practised 
this  plan  many  times,  and  have  always  found  it 
effectual.  I know  of  nothing  else  that  ants  dis- 
like so  much  as  this  mineral  oil.  J.  C.  C. 

10010.  — Lilium  auratum  in  pots.  — 

There  has  been  so  much  written  on  the  treat- 
ment of  this  Lily  in  recent  numbers  of  Gar- 
dening that  there  is  really  nothing  fresh  to 
add.  It  may,  however,  be  useful  to  say  that 
the  bulbs  should  not  have  much  water  given 
them  until  there  are  signs  of  their  making 
<rrowth.  If  the  earth  is  kept  fairly  moist,  that 
is  better  than  being  wet.  It  is  not  a good  plan 
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to  keep  the  pots  standing  on  dry  shelves  or 
stages  ; they  do  better  on  a cooler  bottom  if 
they  get  a moderate  share  of  light.  It  is  also 
desirable  to  place  a thin  shade  on  the  glass  to 
prevent  the  leaves  from  being  scorched  by  the 
sun.  A cold  pit  or  frame  is  a good  place  to 
start  these  Lilies  into  growth. — ^J.  C.  C. 

10025.— Treatment  of  Eucharis  Lily- 

— This  is  generally  a very  accommodating  plant, 
and  the  regularity  with  which  it  flowers,  when 
skilfully  treated,  leads  some  people  to  suppose 
that  it  is  not  a difficult  plant  to  manage  ; but 
amateurs  and  other  inexperienced  people  do  not 
find  it  so.  To  a great  e.xtent  this  is  caused  for 
the  want  of  sufficient  heat  through  the  spring 
and  early  summer  months,  and  giving  the  roots 
too  much  water  during  the  winter.  The  class  of 
growers  that  I have  in  view  should  be  content 
to  have  one  lot  of  flowers  a year.  To  obtain 
these,  they  should  give  the  plants  a good  stove- 
temperature  from  the  beginning  of  March  until 
the  end  of  August,  during  which  time  the  night- 
temperature  should  be  70  degs.  and  the  day  from 
9 1 degs.  to  95  degs.  Under  this  treatment  they 
will  require  liberal  supplies  of  water,  frequent 
syringing,  and  a thin  shade  on  the  glass.  During 
September,  place  the  stock  in  a cooler  house, 
and  reduce  the  supply  of  water  to  the  roots.  If, 
after  they  have  rested  for  six  weeks,  and  they 
are  returned  to  the  stove  again,  they  will  invari- 
' ably  commence  to  send  up  their  flower-stems,  as 
the  autumn  is  the  natural  season  for  this  Lily  to 
flower. — J.  C.  C. 

10002.— Repotting  Palms.— The  spring:  is  the  best 
time  to  repot  large  specimens,  though  young  plants  grown 
on  may  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  any  time  during  spring 
or  summer.  The  pots  must  be  well  drained,  and  the  soil 
light  rather  than  heavy.  Turfy-loam  one-half,  and  the 
remainder  equal  parts  peat  and  leaf-mould,  with  some 
sand  and  crushed  charcoal  to  keep  it  open,  will  suit  them. 
— E.  H. 

10034.— Repotting  and  hardening  bedding 
Pelargoniums. — Repot  them  at  once,  and  when  well 
established  in  the  pots,  say  about  the  middle  of  April,  move 
outside  to  any  temporary  shelter  where  they  can  be 
covered  at  night  with  mats,  or  canvas,  or  straw  hurdles, 
or  any  other  makeshift. — E.  H. 

Pot  up  separately  without  delay,  so  that  the  planes 

may  get  established.  Stand  out  in  the  open  about  the 
first  week  of  May,  and  if  the  weather  is  mild,  bed  out  the 
following  week.— A.  G.  Butler. 

You  must  get  the  plants  put  singly  into 

3-inch  pots  at  once,  and  keep  them  growing  in 
the  greenhouse  until  the  end  of  April  ; by 
that  time  they  will  have  filled  the  pots  full  of 
roots  and  grown  to  a useful  size.  To  harden 
them  off  you  must  do  as  you  propose  ; con- 
struct a temporary  frame  with  boards  and 
thatch  a hurdle  with  straw  to  cover  them  with 
at  night.  Any  effort  you  may  now  make  to 
get  the  plants  established  in  single  pots  before 
they  are  turned  out-of-doors  will  be  time  well 
spent,  as  they  will  make  a better  display  in  the 
summer. — J.  C.  C. 

10015.— Evergreen  Begonias.  — I am  striking 
! these  now  for  flowering  ne.xt  winter  ; but  if  I had  only  a 
' temperature  of  50  degs.,  I should  wait  till  April,  unless 
there  was  a Cucumber-bed  or  any  other  hot-bed  at  work. 
If  they  are  rooted  in  the  greenhouse,  cover  with  a bell- 
glass,  and  they  will  do  very  well.  They  are  among  the 
easiest  things  to  propagate. — E.  II. 

10029.— Treatment  of  old  Fuchsias.- Water 
th“  Fuchsias  and  start  them  into  growth  now.  When  they 
show  signs  of  returning  vigour,  shorten  the  shoots  a little 
to  put  them  into  shape,  and  in  about  a week  after  the 
^ repotting  may  take  place.  Cuttings  of  young  shoots  may 
i be  taken  when  about  2 inches  long,  and  will  root  freely 
^ in  the  hot-bed. — E.  H. 

j If  the  plants  have  been  kept  dust-dry  all 

the  winter  it  is  possible  that  they  may  be  dead. 

I If  the  wood  is  green,  however,  cut  back  to  about 
li  three  buds,  repot  in  fibrous  loam,  well-rotted 
i!  manure,  and  a little  silver  sand,  and  give  them 
1 a good  watering.  Cut  the  pieces  into  lengths  of 
I about  4 inches,  taking  care  to  cut  them  just 
below  a joint ; stick  them,  about  twenty,  in  a 
3fl-pot,  and  place  on  bottom-heat,  and  you  will 
probably  strike  all  that  have  any  life  in  them. 
Cuttings  of  Fuchsias  will  strike  at  any  time  ; 
but  I have  found  the  present  as  good  a time  as  I 
could  wish  for. — A.  G.  Butler. 

10(121.— Hot-water  piping  in  a greenhouse.— 
Two  rows  of  4-inch  piping  along  the  front  and  one  end 
; would  be  all  the  piping  you  want. — J.  C.  C. 

I 10007.— Plants  in  a newly-erected  house.— 

I Your  plants  do  not  suffer  from  the  newness  of  the  house 
unless  you  placed  them  there  liefore  the  smell  of  the 
)>aint  had  left.  I think  if  you  have  patience  and  wait,  all 
! will  come  right. — ,1.  C.  C. 


10012. — Removing  a greenhouse.— 

. “Anxious”  need  only  fix  his  greenhouse  on 
I wooden  bearers,  and  then  the  structure  may  be 
J removed  without  doing  any  injury  to  the  soil. 

I 

I 


I should,  however,  advise  him  to  come  to  some 
understanding  with  the  landlord  before  the 
Work  is  begun,  and  obtain  his  sanction  to  the 
erection,  with  liberty  of  removal  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  tenancy.  It  is  a great  mistake  to 
erect  costly  structures,  or,  indeed,  make  any 
considerable  improvements  at  all,  without  stat- 
ing the  case  clearly  in  writing  at  first.  Every- 
one interested  can  then  come  to  an  honourable 
decision  in  a minute  or  two. — Falconbridge. 

I think  it  very  doubtful  whether  the  local 

surveyor  will  allow  you  to  put  up  the  structure 
which  you  contemplate.  He  will  probably 
insist  upon  a 9-inch  wall,  and  make  you  bring 
your  glass  down  to  it.  If  you  wish  to  make  it 
a tenant’s  fixture  you  must  not  fasten  it  to  the 
house  by  nails  or  cement,  and  if  you  have  a 
brick  or  concrete  wall  you  must  not  fasten  the 
frames  to  it  with  cement.  You  may  fasten  them 
by  means  of  a plate  let  into  the  wall  and  screwed 
to  the  woodwork. — A.  G.  Butler. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

A GOOD  WINDOW  PLANT. 

The  Norfolk  Island  Pine  (Araucaria 
excelsa). 


Amateurs  and  others  in  search  of  a good  lasting 
indoor  window  plant  should  make  a note  of  the 
great  merits  of  this  Araucaria.  It  can  be  very 


Tlie  Norfolk  IsUnd  Pinp  (Araucaria  e.xcelsa) 
in  a small  pot. 


easily  grown  in  a small  pot,  using  a good  loamy 
compost,  and  potting  firmly  and  well  draining 
the  pot,  as  it  requires  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  during  its  period  of  active  growth  in 
summer.  The  only  other  important  point  to 
observe  in  its  culture  is  that  it  be  occasionally 
washed  with  water  from  a syringe  to  free  it 
from  dust.  It  is  a plant  of  great  elegance  of 
growth  (see  illustration),  and  will  remain  in 
good  condition  for  years  in  a comparatively 
small  pot.  B. 

9999. — Flowers  in  window-boxes. — 

The  set  of  boxes  facing  south  may  be  planted 
with  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  white 
and  yellow  Marguerites,  Heliotropes,  and  Petu- 
nias. A patch  here  and  there  of  Lobelia  will  look 
well  along  the  front,  with  a few  trailing 
Canary  Creepers  to  hang  over  fi'ont  of  box  and 
hide  it.  If  well  planted  the  box  should  be  com- 
pletely hidden.  In  the  set  of  boxes  facing 
north  drape  the  front  with  Creeping  .Jenny,  and 
fill  in  behind  with  scarlet  Pelargoniums  (old 
plants).  Calceolarias,  Harrison’s  Musk,  with 
two  or  three  plants  of  Lobelia  fulgens  and  blue 
Violas  or  Pansies. — E.  H. 

10004.— Raising  Cyclamens,  &c.,  in  a 
room. — Cyclamens,  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  and 
Calceolarias  may  be  raised  in  a south  room  by 
a clever,  painstaking  person.  The  great  thing 


to  guard  against  vyould  be  over-watering,  as  if 
the  seeds  laid  long  in  a wet,  cold  soil  they  would 
probably  lot,  or  the  plants  would  be  so  weakly 
as  to  be  of  no  use.  Fill  the  pots  half  full  of 
drainage,  place  in  a handful  of  pieces  of  rough 
fibrous  soil  to  keep  the  fine  soil  from  blocking  it 
up ; then  fill  in  to  within  half-an-inch  of  the  top 
with  fine  soil  and  press  down  firm,  leaving  a 
smooth,  even  surface.  Give  enough  warm  water 
through  a rosed  pot  to  moisten  all  the  soil,  and 
leave  the  pots  half  an  hour  to  settle.  Sow 
the  seeds  thinly  on  the  damp  surface,  cover 
with  the  Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias  with  a 
sprinkle  of  sand  ; the  Cj'clamens  and  Primulas 
should  be  covered  rather  deeper.  Cover  each 
pot  with  a square  of  glass,  and  set  the  pots  in 
the  warmest  window  of  the  room.  Should  the 
seeds  I’equire  watering,  dip  the  pots  up  to  the 
rim  for  a short  time  in  a pail  ot  warm  water. 
As  soon  as  the  seedlings  appear  give  a little  air 
by  tilting  the  glass  on  one  side.  By  this  time 
the  season  will  be  advancing,  and  there  will  be 
less  difficulty  in  their  management.  When 
large  enough  to  handle  prick  off  into  other  pots 
1 inch  apart,  and  later  on  transfer  to  single 
pots.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
succeed.  It  is  mainly  a question  of  attention 
and  watchfulness.  At  the  same  time,  there 
would  be  no  disgrace  if  you  did  not  accomplish 
all  you  aim  at. — E.  H. 


IVIES  ON  A HOUSE. 

A SHORT  note  on  the  above  subject  attracted 
my  attention  whilst  looking  over  Gardening  a 
week  or  two  back.  By  those  about  to  plant 
Ivies  for  the  purpose  of  covering  their  houses 
there  are  several  points  that  should  be  taken 
into  consideration.  No  greater  mistake  can  be 
made,  common  as  it  is,  than  allowing  insufficient 
space  between  each  varieuy.  Of  course,  it  does 
not  matter  so  much  with  those  such  as  “ S.  P.” 
mentions,  which  are,  no  doubt,  excellent  for 
quick  growth  (by  no  means  an  unimportant 
item)  but  of  rather  similar  colours.  Yet  many 
people  prefer,  and  most  wisely  so,  more  bright 
or  variegated  kinds  of  Ivy,  which  look  much 
lighter  than  the  heavy  dark-green-foliaged 
varieties,  and  have  such  a charming  after-effect. 
Certainly  many  of  these  latter  are  slower 
growers,  but  the  pleasing  result  of  a house  so 
covered  amply  rewards  those  who  have  the 
patience  to  wait  for  it.  For  one  side  of  a fairly 
large  building  two  or  three  varieties  are  ample, 
and  these  should  be  placed  as  far  apart  as 
possible.  Of  these,  by  all  means,  there  should 
be  several  plants — in  fact,  as  many  as  possible — 
but  great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  each 
variety  separate.  If  this  is  not  done,  the 
stronger  will  inevitably  overrun  the  weaker 
ones,  and  hopeless  confusion  will  result — pretty 
withal,  doubtless,  but  individually  a failure.  The 
effect  of  a house  covered  with  such  an  Ivy  as 
Hedera  dentata  would  be  truly  splendid. 
Near  me  here  are  two  walls  of  a residence,  hav- 
ing a south-easterly  aspect,  completely  clacl  v-ith 
some  marginata.  I need  scarcely  say  how 
beautiful  these  are,  especially  as  they  now 
throw  up  fruiting  sprays,  bearing  clusters  of 
black  berries.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
when  once  a house  is  covered  it  will  always 
remain  the  same,  and,  as  this  is  not  likely  to 
occur  twice,  why  not  employ  the  very  best  and 
brightest  varieties?  As  regards  position.  Ivies 
have,  as  a rule,  no  choice,  and  a south  side  suits 
them  almost  as  well  as  a noi'th.  Another 
important  point ; If  any  flowers  or  shrubs  be 
planted  in  the  same  borders  as  the  Ivies  they 
will  never  succeed,  unless  the  soil  be  constantly 
renewed,  for  these  greedy  climbers  will,  after  a 
little  while,  utterly  exhaust  the  earth  near 
them,  and  a lion’s  share  of  any  stimulants 
intended  to  benefit  the  other  plants  will  fall  to 
them.  Their  roots,  too,  nearly  choke  the 
borders  after  seven  or  eight  years  of  growth. 
However,  Ivy  on  houses  as  a warming  and  dry- 
ing, or  rather  damp-preventing,  agency  is  an 
undoubtable  success,  and  fulfils  the  double 
functions  of  use  and  ornament. 

WlNCIIMORE. 


9953.— Stunted  and  deformed  Hya- 
cinths in  glasses. — If  your  aim  was  to 
grow  long  leaves,  and  not  flowers,  you  could 
not  adopt  a better  plan  than  putting  them  on  a 
mantel-shelf  over  a fireplace,  and  the  reflection 
of  light  from  the  pier-glass,  no  doubt,  conduces 
towards  this.  Cannot  you  manage  to  put  up 
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netting  or  run  a row  or  two  of  wire  across  the 
window  to  keep  the  glasses  in  position ; or 
perhaps  both  wire  and  netting  would  accom- 
plish wliat  is  needed — viz.,  to  enable  you  to 
place  the  Hyacinths  in  the  only  place  in  the 
room  they  will  bloom  with  satisfaction,  and 
keep  pussy  from  upsetting  the  glasses. — W.  H. 

In  reply  to  “ An  Unlucky  Amateur,”  he 

will  have  no  better  success  with  Hyacinths  in 
glasses  so  long  as  he  continues  to  try  and  grow 
them  on  a mantel-piece,  where  it  is  impossible 
tliey  can  get  sufficient  light,  and  too  much  heat. 
This  will  account  for  his  getting  little  else  but 
leaf.  If  he  cannot  place  his  glasses  in  the 
window,  why  not  put  them  in  his  cool  green- 
house and  move  into  his  room  when  in  bloom  ? 
I have  a splendid  show  at  present  time  which 
have  stood  in  my  window  since  November. — 
A.’  J.  Butler. 

10005.— Plants  for  a narrow  bed.— Plant  a mix- 
ture of  hardy  Ferns  and  common  bulbs,  with  a few  Prim- 
roses, Pansies,  or  Violas,  and  Forget-me-nots,  with  a patch 
or  two  of  Musk  or  the  Monkey  Mimulus. — E.  H. 


It  should  be  put  on  tliinly  at  first,  and  an  extra 
coat  or  two  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  become  stronger 
during  the  summer  ; but  it  should  all  be  washed 
off  in  September. 

John  Birkenhead,  Sale. 


PERNS. 

GLASS  FOR  A FERNERY. 

In  Gardening,  Jan.  18th  (p.  648),  there  are 
three  replies  to  a question  on  the  subject  of 
glass  for  a fernery.  Having  had  to  do  witlx  the 
growing  of  Ferns  for  over  twenty  years,  possibly 
a few  words  based  upon  the  experience  gained 
during  that  length  of  time  may  not  be  unaccept- 
able to  your  correspondent  putting  the  query, 
as  well  as  others  who  contemplate  building 
ferneries.  There  are  several  reasons  why 
tinted  glass  should  not  be  used.  In  the  first 
place,  although  it  may,  and  does,  undoubtedly, 
prevent  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  penetrating  tlxe 
fernery  to  the  degree  they  will  through 
unobscured  glass,  and  thus  to  a certain  degree 
shade  is  obtained,  it  also  prevents  the  light 
entering  when  the  Ferns  require  it  most.  Beuig 
a fixture,  the  tinted  glass  becomes  an  evil  during 
dull  or  wet  weather,  and  particularly  so  in  the 
winter,  when  days  are  short  and  daylight  valu- 
able. Another  objection  to  the  tinted  glass  is  the 
ghastly  effect  produced  insitle  the  house.  Those 
of  your  readers  who  have  walked  through  the 
ferneries  at  Kew  Gardens,  which  are  glazed 
with  green  glass,  will  have  noticed  this  effect. 
It  detracts  materially  from  the  pleasure  of  look- 
ing at  the  beautiful  Ferns,  when  you  cast  a 
glance  at  those  who  may  be  in  your  company 
and  see  the  deathly  appearance  of  their  counten- 
ances, knowing  also  that  to  them  you  present 
the  same  appearance.  Indeed,  if  anyone  remains 
long  in  the  houses  referred  to,  it  is  quite  a relief 
to  get  outside  into  the  natural  light.  This 
ought  not  to  be,  and,  unless  I make  a mistake, 
the  authorities  at  Kew  contemplate  reglazing 
the  houses,  which  now  are  glazed  with  the  green- 
tinted  glass.  Another  obj  ection  is  that  it  obscures 
the  view  from  the  outside,  and  however  lovely  the 
fernery  may  be,  those  who  would  see  it  must 
go  inside  for  the  purpose,  and  this  appears  to  me 
to  be  a decided  loss.  These  objections  apply  to 
any  tint  of  glass  that  may  be  used.  There  is  not 
quite  so  much  objection  to  the  ground  glass, 
which,  while  serving  to  obscure  the  light,  does 
not  cause  the  unpleasant  effect  which  is  pro- 
duced by  green  and  other  tints  ; but  even  this, 
from  its  very  ability  to  prevent  too  much  light 
penetrating  the  house  in  bright  summer  weather, 
causes  injury  by  not  allowing  sufficient  light  to 
enter  during  dull  weather  and  in  winter. 

Ferns  require  an  abundance  of  light,  and 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  them  too  much, 
providing  they  are  shaded  from  the  hot  and 
bright  rays  of  the  sun  during  summer.  In  winter 
they  should  certainly  have  as  much  as  can  possi- 
bly enter  the  fernery.  For  this  reason,  as  your 
correspondent  “ B.  C.  R. ’’says,  “there  is  nothing 
to  equal  a movable  blind  for  shade.  ” If  it  be  at  all 
possible,  I would  strongly  advise  your  corres- 
pondent requiring  tlxe  iixforixxation  to  have  a 
blind  in  preference  to  any  kixxd  of  tiixted  or 
obscured  glass.  This  could  be  let  down,  just 
when  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  Ferns  shade, 
and  wound  up  again  as  sooix  as  the  necessity  for 
shade  is  past.  Thus  the  Ferns  would  have 
uninterrupted  light  at  all  other  times,  and  the 
benefit  of  this  would  be  seen  in  their  additional 
vigour  and  their  healthy  condition.  If  it  is  xxot 
possible,  for  one  reason  or  another,  to  have  a 
blind,  then  I would  advise  obscuring  the  glass 
in  spring,  when  it  becomes  necessary,  by  cover- 
inff  itwith  flour  and  milk,  or  whiteniixg  and  water. 


10001.  —British  Perns.  —The  following  list 
will  give  a good  selection,  all  of  which  may 
be  increased  by  division ; Allosorus  crispus 
(Parsley  Ferix),  Asplenixxnx  Trichomanes  cristata, 
Aspleixium  Adiaixtum-Nigrunx  (Black  Maiden- 
hair), Blechnum  Spicaxxt,  aixd  varieties,  the  Lady 
Ferns  (Athyrixxxn  Filix-fcemiixa),  found  ixx  much 
variety.  The  Male  Ferix  (Lastrea  Filix-nxas)  also 
is  a good  subject  for  any  kind  of  culture  ; 
the  crested  forms  are  specially  interesting. 
Cystopteris  fragilis  is  a pretty  little  Fern  either 
for  a pot  or  to  plant  among  stones  on  a rocky 
mound.  There  are  several  varieties  of  Lastrea 
dililata,  including  crista,  which  should  be 
included  in  any  good  collection.  For  damp 
situations  there  is  the  Royal  Fern  (Osmunda 
regalis  and  regalis  cristata),  and  Osmunda  cinna- 
nxoixea.  The  Marsh  Fern  (Lastrea  thelypteris) 
is  a pretty  species  for  a damp  situation. 
Adiantum  Capillus- Veneris  is  a Bi'itish  Fern, 
though  it  is  usually  grown  under  glass. 
Ceterach  officinarunx  is  a pretty  dwarf  ever- 
green Fern  for  a pot,  or  a choice  situation  among 
stones  and  peat  on  the  rockery.  Polypodiunx 
alpestre,  P.  cristatum  pulchellum,  P.  Dryopteris, 
P.  vulgare,  P.  v.  cambricum,  Polystichunx 
angulare,  and  its  varieties,  many  of  which 
are  easily  increased  by  placing  the  fronds  on 
pots  of  sandy  peat,  and  pegging  them  down,  so 
that  the  little  plants  which  form  on  them  may 
root  in  the  soil.  The  Hart’s-Tongues  (Scolopen- 
driums)  are  a host  in  themselves,  and  if  planted 
in  a suitable  situation  the  spores  or  seeds  will 
drop  about,  and  hundreds  of  young  plants  will 
come  up ; Ixut  S.  ramosum  does  not  seed — at 
least,  I have  never  obtained  a fertile  frond  from 
it — though  it  may  be  propagated  by  pulling  an 
old  plant  to  pieces,  and  planting  each  frond 
with  the  fleshy  substance  which  forms  at  its  base 
in  the  same  way  as  we  would  dibble  in  cuttings 
— E.  H. 

9949.— Green-fly  on  Adiantum  Perns.  — In 

answer  to  “Tidy,”  I have  used  Taddy’s  snuff,  and^have 
found  it  to  be  an  effectual  cure  for  green-fly  on  Ferns. 
Damp  the  plants  slightly  : then  dust  the  powder  on  the 
infested  plant.  In  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  you 
can  syringe  it  off.  Soft-soap  would  kill  your  Adiantum 
Ferns. — J.  L.  

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

THE  HOLY  OR  GLASTONBURY  THORN. 
I AM  quite  aware  that  this  Thorn  has  been  credi- 
ted with  precocious  flowering,  and  had  I given 
a thought  to  the  weather  I might  not  have  made 
such  a statement ; for  this  is  no  season  to  test 
its  flowering,  when  we  have  records  of  Pear- 
trees  being  in  flower  in  January,  large  Rhodo- 
dendrons in  flower  at  Christmas,  Primroses  and 
other  spring  flowers  open  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  and  the  spring  flowers  iii  Cornwall 
all  in  bloom  in  January.  But  does  this  Glaston- 
bury Thorn  bloom  in  such  winters  as  we  had 
ten  years  ago,  ’80-81 ; and  does  it  flower  when 
removed  from  that  locality  ? I have  seen  many 
trees  said  to  be  of  this  variety  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  but  have  never  seen  or  heard  of 
them  flowering  out  of  season.  If  my  friend  in 
Sussex  who  asked  the  question  wishes  to  have 
this  plant,  he  had  better  get  one  of  your  corres- 
pondents to  send  him  a plant,  and  see  if  he  can 
bloom  it  there.  I doubt  it  ! M.  B. 


9960.— Trees  barked  by  rabbits.— My  APP'®' 
trees  were  barked  as  high  up  as  a hare  could  reach.  I had 
them  surrounded  with  a mound  of  good  turfy  sou  above 
the  wounds.  Fresh  rootlets  were  emitted,  and  the  trees 
have  borne  fair,  sometimes  very  good,  crops  of  fruit  ever 
since. — Geo.  B. 

I am  afraid  little  can  be  done  to  mend 

matters,  that  is,  supposing  the  trees  have  been 
barked  all  round.  If,  however,  they  had  only 
received  a scratch  here  and  there,  it  may  suffice 
to  well  daub  the  bared  portions  with  clay,  and 
take  care  that  it  does  not  fall  off  on  the  approach 
of  warm  weather.  The  present  is  one  of  those 
cases  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  repair  the  loss 
The  trees  are  now  getting  very  strong  and 
should  be  doing  well.  Replanting  means  a loss 
of  very  valuable  time,  and  the  owner  may  not 
live  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  labour  and  outlay. 
It  is,  therefore,  doubly  annoying  to  him  to  see  his 
property  injured  in  such  a manner. — Falcon- 
bridge. 


PIGEON  AND  POULTRY  MANURES. 
10008. — Perhaps  “ Coal-mine  ” could  not  do 
better  than  to  use  the  manures  in  question  on  the 
Onion-bed.  These  manures  are  rich  in  nitro- 
gen, and  the  Onion  is  a gross  feeder  and  contains 
in  its  substance  a large  percentage  of  the  ele- 
ment. Still,  these  being  general  manures — 
viz.,  they  contain  all  the  elements  necessary  to 
plant-growth — they  would  be  found  to  act  bene- 
ficially on  almost  every  kind  of  plant.  More- 
over, some  plants  that  have  not  a large  propor- 
tion of  nitrogen  in  their  composition  (the  Potato 
is  a striking  instance)  are  greatly  benefited  by 
application  of  manures  rich  in  nitrogen.  Tlxe 
powerful  action  belonging  to  these  manures 
renders  it  necessary  that  they  be  used  with 
caution  if  they  be  allowed  to  come  into  direct 
contact  with  the  roots  of  plants,  either  by  being 
buried  in  the  soil,  or  applied  as  a liquid- 
manure  ; but  I would  emphatically  condemn  the 
wasteful  system  practised  by  some  cultivators  of 
allowing  them  to  remain  to  ferment  till  they  have 
lost  their  ammonia,  the  most  active  and  valu- 
able principle.  These  manures  are  not  so  power- 
ful in  tlxeir  action  when  used  as  a top-dressing. 
Last  year  I put  over  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of 
fowl-manure,  fresh  from  the  fowl-house,  as  a top- 
dressing to  some  Tomatoes  in  pots.  I served 
some  Chrysanthemums  in  pots  in  the  same 
manner.  This  winter,  in  a place  under  my 
management  where  the  garden  is  small,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  pigeons  and  poultry  are  kept, 

I gave  a thick  top-dressing  of  this  manure  to  a 
bed  of  Strawberries.  In  fact,  I have  at  dif- 
ferent times  treated  other  kinds  of  plants  the 
same  way,  and  have  never  known  mischief  to 
result  from  the  practice.  These  facts,  in  my 
mind,  appear  to  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  question  of  top-dressing  generally.  In 
light,  gravelly  (“hxmgry”)  soils,  where  the 
manure  applied  is  liable  to  be  washed  out  of  the 
roots  of  plants  by  heavy  rains,  it  is  the  practice 
with  many  cultivators  to  apply  the  manure  as  a 
top-dressing  after  growth  has  commenced  ; and 
it  is  a well-known  fact  among  them  that  full 
benefit  does  not  result,  except  in  a dripping 
season.  I once  gave  a heavy  dressing  of  soot  on 
a plot  of  stiff  land  I planted  with  Potatoes.  By 
way  of  experiment,  at  the  time  of  planting  I 
dug  the  soot  in  in  one-half  of  the  piece  of  land  ; 
the  other  I top-dressed  with  soot  just  as  the 
Potatoes  were  coming  up.  All  tlxrough  the 
growing  season  there  was  a marked  contrast  be- 
tween the  appearances  of  the  haulm  of  the 
Potatoes  growing  on  the  two  pieces,  and  on  dig- 
ging the  crop  there  was  the  same  proportionate 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  tubers  on  the  two 
pieces  of  land.  I need  scarcely  say  that  the  best 
results  occurred  where  the  soot  was  dug  in.  The 
moral  to  be  obtained  from  these  facts  appears  to 
be  that  manures  require  more  washing  than  is 
generally  thought  of  before  they  will  part  with 
all  their  fertilising  properties.— L.  C.  K. 

You  may  use  the  manure  in  the  garden 

with  advantage  if  you  do  so  judiciously,  but 
you  must  remember  it  is  very  powerful  stuff,  a 
little  going  a long  way.  The  best  way  of  manag- 
ing it  is  to  set  about  it  in  a methodical  manner. 
Have  two  empty  barrels  or  boxes,  the  collectings 
of  one  month  to  be  put  into  one  box  and  the 
next  in  the  other  At  the  end  of  the  month 
turn  out  the  manure  and  add  to  it  six  times  its 
bulk  of  soil.  Then  well  mix  together,  and  let  xt 
lie  in  a heap,  under  cover,  until  wanted.  When 
applied  as  a dressing,  spread  the  mixture  on  the 
sui-face  at  the  rate  of  half  a bushel  to  every 
square  yard  of  ground,  and  fork  it  in.  If  the 
barrel  or  box  is  large  enough  to  hold  the  stuff 
when  mixed,  it  will  be  better  to  keep  it  in  then, 
as  the  drier  it  is  kept  and  the  less  air  reaches  it 
the  better. — J.  C.  C. 

Cabbatjes  and  Onions  would  be  the  two  crops  most 

benefited  bv  the  manure,  but  the  latter  should  not  be  put 
on  too  thickly.  A little  applied  at  two  dressings  vould 
be  better  than  a heavy  dose.  The  pure  manure  is  very 

strong.— Falconbridge. 

10011.— Destroying  Groundsel.— “ Wild  West 
should  pull  up  his  Groundsel  and  not  allow  any  to  seed. 
In  a short  time  he  may  hope  to  get  rid  of  the  pest, 
it  cannot  be  accomplished  all  at  once.  No  weed  is  so  easy 
to  pull  as  the  one  complained  of,  and  none  is  more 
troublesome  to  cut  off  with  a hoe.  Hand^iulling  is  far 
and  away  the  best  way  to  exterminate  it.— Falcoxbridoe. 

ooRO  —Mouldy  iams.— Jams  should  be  kept  in  a 
dn  airyS.  ??  nioxild  ; but 

it  is  also  caused  by  insufficient  boiling,  particularly  when 
the  fruit  is  watery,  and  also  economy  in  pgar  asm„ 
either  a bad  quality  or  too  small  a quantity  will  .also 
make  preserves  spoil  — itei'ER. 
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FRUIT. 

CROPPING  GRAPE-VINES. 
iIn'  a natural  state  the  Grape-Vine  crops  itself 
igenerally  moderately.  It  is  only  under  artificial 
culture  that  we  see  it  produce  far  more  fruit 
than  it  can  bring  to  perfection,  and  the  dispro- 
portion in  this  respect  is  singularly  great.  It  is 
nothing  unusual  to  see  every  shoot  on  strong 
Vines  produce  three  large  bunches  each,  and  if 
allowed  to  remain,  to  set  the  berries  on  them 
all ; and  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
it  cannot  ripen  one-third  of  this  quantity.  One 
pound  of  Grapes  to  the  foot  run  of  Vine-rod, 
'with  its  lateral  spread  of  branches  extending 
I to  from  3 feet  to  4 feet,  is  what  is  considered  to 
be  a good  crop  in  a vinery  ; but  we  seldom  see 
that  quantity  gathered  one  year  with  another 
from  the  same  Vine,  for,  as  a rule,  that  is  the 
most  a Vine  can  finish  properly.  Supposing, 
therefore,  that  a Vine  shows  two  or  three  bunches 
to  each  lateral,  and  that  these  laterals  are  about 
9 inches  asunder  alternately,  the  reader  will 
have  some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  fruit  that  has 
to  be  removed  in  order  that  what  is  left  may  be 
ripened  successfully.  On  every  intended  bear- 
ing shoot  the  number  of  bunches  would 
have  to  be  reduced  to  one,  and  on  all 
the  others  the  whole  would  have  to  be 
removed.  I have  often  seen  a Muscat 
of  Alexandria  (a  fine  bunch  of  which 
is  here  figured)  20  feet  long  show  from 
50  to  60  perfect  bunches,  that  promised 
to  average  from  2 lb.  to  3 lb.  apiece  ; 
but  all,  save  eight  or  a dozen,  had  to  be 
removed,  and  that  quantity,  with  as 
much  foliage  as  the  Vine  could  carry, 
it  took  all  its  energies  to  finish  well.  The 
number  of  bunches  which  a Vine  shows 
is,  therefore,  no  criterion  of  the  num- 
ber it  is  able  to  carry  to  perfection,  and 
such  a degree  of  fertility  as  the  produc- 
tion of  several  bunches  on  each  shoot  is 
not  a reason  for  bearing  more  than  one. 

The 

Reduction  of  the  number  of 
BUNCHES  on  a Vine  constitutes  the  first 
thinning,  which  should  be  regulated  by 
the  strength  of  the  Vine,  the  size  and 
vigour  of  the  leaves,  &c.,  but  it  is 
Unwise  to  leave  more  bunches  on  than 
will  average  a rate  of  one  pound  in 
weight  to  the  foot-run  in  the  case  of 
Vines  trained  from  2 feet  to  3 feet 
apart,  and  wider-apart  Vines  need  not 
be  grown.  As  a rule,  the  first  bunch  on 
the  lateral  is  the  best — that  is,  the  one 
nearest  the  main  stem,  and  that  branch 
should  be  left  and  all  the  others  be 
picked  off  before  they  come  into  flower  ; 
to  leave  them  on  longer  is  to  tax  the 
Vine  unnecessarily.  The  bunches  having 
been  thinned  out,  the  next  thing  is  to 
thin  the  berries  when  set  in  each  bunch, 
and  these  require  to  be  reduced  in  about 
the  same  proportion  as  the  bunches,  if 
well  set.  From  one-half  to  two-thirds  of 
the  berries  should  be  cut  out  in  all  fair- 
sized varieties,  and  the  inside  berries  are 
those  which  should  be  removed  first,  as  no 
room  is  made  by  cutting  off  the  outer  om  s,  which 
are  naturally  placed  where  they  have  most  room. 
Late  Grapes  produce  the  largest  berries — that 
is.  Grapes  ripened  in  early  autumn  or  the  end 
of  the  summer.  In  the  operation  of  thinning, 
clean,  sharp  Grape-scissors  should  be  used, 
and  they  should  be  frequently  wiped  of  the  juice 
which  gathers  on  them,  or  it  will  stick  to  the 
berries  and  disfigure  them.  All  the  small  berries 
should  be  cut  out,  in  the  first  place,  and,  lastly, 
the  larger  ones  wherever  they  appear  crowded, 
touching  the  berries  to  be  left  as  little  as  possible 
in  the  operation.  A Grape-bunch,  when  thinned, 
should  be  of  the  same  shape  as  it  was  before  it 
was  touched,  only  the  berries  should  be  much 
thinner  ; and  if  the  rule  of  cutting  out  the  in- 
side berries  and  leaving  the  outer  ones  has  been 
observed,  it  will  be  of  that  shape.  W. 

10042.— Fruit-trees  for  an  orchard- 

house. — Except  that  you  have  selected  a 
rather  large  number  of  varieties,  you  appear  to 
have  made  out  a very  good  list  of  sorts.  Taking 
them  in  the  order  they  are  named,  I should  sub- 
stitute Rivers’  Early  Apricot  for  Hemskirke. 
Of  Figs,  I think  the  Brown  Turkey  is  the  best 
for  pots.  Noblesse  Peach  is  too  shy  a bearer  in 


pots  ; I should  prefer  Early  Grosse  Mignonne. 
I would  not  give  Duchess  d’Angouleme  Pear  any 
room  in  a house  ; a better  one  would  be  Marie 
Louise  d’Uccle  ; Easter  Beurr6  is  not  likely  to 
prove  fruitful  in  a pot.  Your  remaining  sorts 
are  all  right. — J.  C.  C. 


WATERING  FRUIT-TREES  UNDER 
GLASS. 

The  season  for  the  active  growth  of  these  fruit- 
trees  being  close  at  hand,  I would  like  to  direct 
attention  to  the  importance  of  having  the  roots  of 
Vines,  Peaches,  or  any  kind  of  tree,  thoroughly 
moistened  before  the  blooms  appear  or  any 
foliage  is  produced  ; for  the  evaporation  then 
becomes  very  great,  and  crops  are  speedily 
ruined,  without,  in  many  cases,  the  owner 
knowing  what  is  really  the  matter  with  his 
trees.  It  is  a great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  deciduous  trees  require  no  water  when 
the  leaf  is  down ; for  if  the  soil  is  allowed  to 
become  dry,  the  effect  is  not  so  soon  apparent, 
but  it  is  visible  enough  later  on,  when  the  buds 
of  Peach-trees  drop  oft',  or  the  Vine-buds  refuse 
to  start  regularly.  In  fact,  the  soil  should  never 
get  dry  at  any  time  of  the  year  ; but  if  it  does 


OcR  Rbadkbs’  Illustrations  : A line  bunch  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grape. 
Engraved  for  Gardkning  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by 
Mr.  E.  G.  Peacock,  Bath. 


The  length  of  shoot  left  should  vary  according 
to  its  strength.  The  strongest  may  be  left 
1 foot  and  the  weak  ones  9 inches.  Three  eyes 
are  quite  enough  to  leave  on  the  lateral  growth 
to  form  spurs  ; but  these  lateral  shoots  should 
not  be  cut  off  until  the  middle  or  end  of  August. 
In  the  case  of  Plum-trees  it  is  a good  plan  to 
stop  the  leading  shoots  once  in  the  summer 
where  the  trees  are  very  vigorous.  If  the  tops 
of  any  long  fat  shoots  are  taken  off  early  in 
July  the  same  shoots  will  form  another  leader, 
besides  forming  lateral  growth  or  spurs  below 
the  point  at  which  the  top  was  removed.  By 
adopting  this  plan  the  wall  space  is  filled  up 
more  rapidly. — J.  C.  C. 

ESPALIER  APPLE-TREES. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  training  the  Apple  there 
is  not  one  that  is  so  generally  useful,  or  that 
has  become  so  well  and  widely  known  as 
espaliers,  and  when  well  cared  for  they  very 
rarely  fail  to  reward  the  owner  with  good  crops 
of  fine  fruit,  but,  unfortunately,  one  too  fre- 
quently finds  them  in  anything  but  a flourish- 
ing condition,  and,  for  the  most  part,  for 
the  following  reason — viz.,  that  by  reason 
of  the  mode  of  training,  cropping  can  be 
carried  on  right  up  to  the  trees,  and 
too  frequently  this  is  done  without  a 
thought  of  how  the  roots  are  to  find 
sustenance  for  the  crop  when  they  are 
struggling  for  existence  with  a host  of 
hungry  vegetable  roots,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  the  fruit  becomes  specked 
and  worthless,  or  fails  in  some  way  or 
other  unless  very  special  means  are 
taken  to  keep  vegetables,  or,  in  fact, 
any  other  crop,  at  a respectful  dis- 
tance. The  best  plan  I have  found  is 
to  leave  at  least  3 feet  on  each  side  of 
the  trees,  quite  clear  of  other  crops,  and 
on  this  to  apply  a mulching  of  short 
manure  every  season,  simply  raking  oft: 
the  exhausted  material  to  bury  it  in 
the  open  quarters  when  the  fresh  man- 
ure is  put  on.  In  this  way  the  trees 
may  be  kept  fruitful  for  years.  The 
training  and  pruning  are  very  easily 
managed  if  a good  stout  trellis  is  pro- 
vided at  first,  to  tie  the  horizontal 
shoots  to,  for  after  they  have  filled  their 
allotted  space  all  the  pruning  that  is 
needed  is  to  shorten  the  erect-growing 
summer  shoots,  to  allow  sun  and  air  to 
play  on  the  fruit,  and  in  winter  to  thin 
out  the  spurs  and  shorten  the  current 
year’s  wood  to  one  or  two  eyes,  as  trees 
trained  in  this  form  nearly  always  have 
plenty  of  bloom  buds.  As  regards  varie- 
ties, I think  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
any  Apple  that  is  worth  growing  at  all 
in  any  other  form  will  be  even  more 
satisfactory  in  this,  and  the  large,  heavy 
Apples  that  are  so  liable  to  blow  off  by 
gales  of  wind  from  trees  with  loose 
branches,  will  hold  on  and  defy  the 
storms  if  firmly  tied  to  the  trellis  as  an 
espalier.  J.  G. , Hants. 


it  is  surprising  how  much  water  it  takes  to 
moisten  it  deeply  enough  to  ensure  all  the  roots 
being  in  such  a condition  that  they  can  fully  per- 
form their  functions,  and  anyone  having  Vines 
or  fruit-trees  with  their  roots  in  inside  borders 
should  at  once  examine  the  border  by  digging 
out  deep  holes  in  several  places  and  testing  them 
thoroughly,  and,  if  there  is  any  trace  of  dryness 
at  the  root,  to  at  once  make  good  the  defect  by 
deluging  the  border,  as  nothing  short  of  that 
will  meet  the  case.  It  is  a difficult  matter  to 
get  workmen  who  are  unused  to  this  sort  of 
work  to  understand  how  much  water  it  takes 
to  penetrate  the  soil  2 feet  deep  ; but  if  fruit  is 
going  to  be  produced  in  perfection,  this  is  one 
of  the  most  important  things  to  attend  to,  as  I 
feel  sure  that  there  are  more  crops  lost  from 
dryness  at  the  root  than  from  all  other  causes  put 
together.  And  I may  add  that  when  you  have 
succeeded  in  getting  the  borders  thoroughly 
moistened,  be  sure  and  keep  them  so  by  mulch- 
ing the  surface  with  half-rotten  manure. 

.1.  G.,  Hants. 

100.30. — Pruning  fruit-trees. — Yes ; the 

leading  shoots  on  fruit-trees  should  be  shortened 
back  to  induce  them  to  form  fruit-buds  or  spurs. 


10018.— Grafting  a Pear-tree.— 

“ Learner”  may  prepare  his  Pear-tree  for 
grafting  at  once  by  heading  it  off  to  about  the 
height  where  the  grafts  would  be  jilaced — say,  a 
foot  from  the  termination  of  the  bough  or  branch 
where  it  starts  from  the  main  limb.  Cut  off  the 
grafts  also  now,  and  set  them  in  the  ground  with 
2 inches  of  the  tops  in  view,  or  bury  in  sand  in 
the  open.  If  the  stock  is  a forward  one  they 
must  be  used  some  suitable  day  (not  wet)  next 
month. — C.  E.,  Lyme  Regis. 

Cut  the  grafts  at  once  (it  would  have  been  better 

done  a month  ago),  and  lay  them  in  damp  soil  under  a 
north  wall.  The  success  of  grafting  in  a considerable 
degree  depends  upon  the  stock  being  in  advance  of  the 
scion. — E.  H. 

The  tree  to  be  grafted  should  have  the  branches 

headed  hack  at  once.  They  should  be  cut  off  to  within 
2 inches  or  3 inches  of  where  you  intend  to  insert  the 
scions.  The  grafts  or  scions  should  be  taken  from  the 
tree  as  you  suggest,  and  half  their  length  well  bedded  in 
the  ground  in  a shady  place  until  they  are  wanted. — 
J.  C.  C. 

10003.— Budding  or  grafting  on  a 
Cherry  stock. — “Telegraph”  would  prob- 
ably succeed  with  a Plum  on  a Cherry  stock  ; 
but  Cherries  are  so  widely  different  in  growth 
that  he  should  choose  one  to  correspond  with 
the  other.  It  is  now  too  late  to  prune  Cherry- 
trees,  so  it  may  be  left  until  July,  and  then  cut 
away  every  shoot  except  those  shoots  (strong) 
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of  the  current  year’s  growth,  suitably  placed  to 
fonn  the  new  head  which  have  shot  closest  to 
the  bases  of  the  main  limbs,  and  insert  the  buds 
in  the  direction  it  is  wished  they  should  take  in 
growth. — C.  E.,  Lyme  Regis. 

Be  content  with  budding  a Chcn'v  on  the  Cherry 

stock.  The  Plum,  even  if  the  bud  took,  would  eventually 
fail.— E.  H. 

1003.3.— Fruit-trees  for  a wall  facing 
east. — Plums,  Pears,  and  !Morello  and  other 
Cherries  would  succeed  on  the  east  wall.  Among 
creepers  Clematis  and  Roses,  if  the  border  was 
well  prepared,  would  do  well  on  such  wall. 
They  would,  of  course,  be  later  than  in  a 
southern  aspect ; but  I have  had  splendid 
blooms  of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Lamarque,  William 
Allan  Richardson,  Celine  Forestier,  and  other 
Teas  and  Noisettes  from  an  east  wall. — E.  H. 

9997.  — Propagating  Plums.  — There 
seems  to  be  a little  uncertainty  in  results — 
that  is  to  say,  plants  from  one  nursery  will 
bear  heavily,  and  from  another  scarcely  at  all. 

It  is  probably  a science  too  little  studied. 
Seedling  Plum  stocks  ought  to  be  the  best. 
Suckers  do  very  well  if  from  a good  original 
stock.  A free  stock  is  useless  for  a sluggish 
scion,  but  sometimes  a fruitful  stock.  Sloe,  or 
Bullace,  may  be  useful  to  work  a fine  free  Plum 
on.  Budding  in  July  in  the  same  way  as  for  a 
Rose  on  a Brier,  is  the  best  mode  of  propagating, 
and  if  the  shoot  of  the  stock  and  the  shoot  of 
the  Plum  from  which  the  buds  are  derived  are 
equally  full  of  sap  life,  yet  equally  mature, 
success  is  certain,  performed  promptly  and  ten- 
derly by  a neat  hand,  opening  the  bark  to 
receive  the  bud  so  as  not  to  wound  the  wood. — 
C.  E.,  Lyme  Regis. 

Plums  are  best  propagated  by  budding> 

which  is  done  in  August.  The  best  kind  of 
stock  is  that  known  as  the  Mussel  Plum,  but 
any  ordinary  stocks,  raised  either  from  Plum- 
stones  or  suckers,  will  do  for  your  purpose.  If 
you  have  no  stocks,  there  is  time  enough  now  to 
get  them,  if  you  secure  strong  ones  with  plenty 
of  roots.  Get  them  planted  at  once,  and  they 
will  be  ready  for  budding  later  on.  Insert  the 
buds  on  the  stems,  one  on  each,  within  6 inches 
of  the  ground.  Early  the  following  spring  cut 
down  the  stock  level  with  the  bud. — J.  C.  C. 

Plums  may  be  grafted  in  spring,  or  budded  in  July 

or  August.  The  latter  is  the  best  system  for  all  kinds  of 
stone  fruits.  The  seedling  Plum  is  the  stock  commonly 
used. — E.  H. 

Plums  from  layers. — I have  long  been 
under  the  impression  that  stone  fruits  were 
difficult  to  root  from  cuttings  or  layers,  but  on 
visiting  a cottager’s  garden  a few  days  ago  I 
was  shown  some  excellent  young  plants  of 
Victoria  Plums,  which  the  owner  had  raised  by 
bringing  down  the  points  of  the  lowest  shoots  of 
a wall-tree,  and  layering  them  like  Carnations. 
It  was  not  a new  pastime  with  the  owner,  for 
he  had  got  trees  up  to  full  fruiting  size  by  this 
means. — J. 

9948.  — Tenant  removing  Roses, 

shrubs,  etc. — First : A tenant  cannot  legally 
remove  even  a Box-edging  ; but  experience  in 
actual  practice  has  taught  me  that  many  remove 
even  more  than  they  themselves  have  bought 
and  planted.  The  law  is  seldom  put  in  motion, 
so  I suppose  the  tenants  have,  in  some  measure, 
approached  their  landlords  on  the  subject  ; 
otherwise  a risk  is  run.  Second  ; It  must  be 
part  of  the  conditions  of  tenancy  that  you  make 
a business  of  growing  and  selling  plants  and 
flowers,  otherwise  your  position  would  not  be 
secure  were  a case  entered  against  you  for 
removing  trees  or  plants.  Though  florists  and 
nurserymen  have  these  powers,  I believe  it  is 
always  stated  in  the  wording  of  their  tenancy 
terms  or  lease.  Those  I have  known  have  been 
so. — W.  H. 

A tenant  cannot  legally  remove  Roses 

and  shrubs  which  he  has  bought  and  planted 
himself — that  is  to  say,  his  landlord  has  the 
power  to  prevent  him  taking  up  trees,  &c. , at 
the  end  of  his  tenancy,  or  at  any  other  time. 
This  applies  to  the  occupiers  of  an  ordinary 
house  and  garden.  Secondly  : If  “ Langley  ” 
makes  it  his  business  to  raise  plants,  shrubs, 
&o. , and  sell  them  as  a means  of  getting  a liveli- 
hood, he  would  probably  be  entitled  to  remove 
his  stock  on  quitting,  providing  his  successor  did 
not  care  to  take  over  the  stock.  But  this  liberty 
is  only  allowed  to  homl-Jide  nurserymen ; a 
private  gentleman  cannot  so  much  as  move  a 
Box-border  without  the  permission  of  his  land- 


lord. Landlords,  as  a rule,  do  not  object  to  an 
outgoing  tenant  removing  things  of  the  kind  if 
they  ask  permission  ; it  is  when  they  claim  a 
right  to  remove  that  the  owners  of  the  property 
take  action.  “ Langley  ” should  endeavour  to 
come  to  an  understanding  with  his  landlord  at 
once. — Faloosbkidue. 

99.3o.— Dahlias,  Picotees,  and  Carna- 
tions for  show. — The  following  are  extra 
fine  for  competition  purposes  : Six  Dahlias — 
Mrs.  Gladstone,  Mrs.  Langtry,  W.  A.  Williams, 
Joseph  Green,  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawlay,  and  Harry 
Keith.  Six  Picotees — Dr.  Epps,  Her  Majesty, 
Mary  Favorite,  Miss  Homer,  and  Brunette.  Six 
Carnations — Ed.  Adams,  Arthur  Medhurst, 
Sarah  Payne,  Florence  Nightingale,  Sybil,  and 
Henry  Cannell. — J.  L. 


SPENT  HOPS  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

Now  tliat  the  growing  season  for  plants  is 
liere  again  I should  like  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  readers  of  Gardexino  to  tlie  value  of 
spent  brewers’  Hops  for  many  purposes  in  the 
garden.  I have  used  a large  quantity  of  them 
myself  for  some  years  past,  and  would  never 
be  without  a supply,  if  possible.  In  the  first 
place,  they  form,  either  by  themselves  or  mixed 
with  leaves  or  tan,  a capital  hot-bed  when  made 
into  a heap  in  much  the  same  way  as  stable- 
manure.  If  very  wet  when  received,  they 
should  be  laid  out  thinly  in  a dry  place,  and 
turned  over  two  or  three  times  previously  to 
being  used,  being  otherwise  rather  apt  to  get 
into  a “soggy”  and  sour  condition,  becoming 
overheated  at  first,  then  rapidly  growing  cold, 
and  generating  a quantity  of  white  fungus. 
After  they  have  been  employed  in  this  way  for 
a few  weeks,  and  have  commenced  to  decay, 
they  form  decidedly  the  best  material  I know  of 
for  placing  in  the  bottom  of  boxes  and  pots 
over  the  drainage.  Take  one  of  the  flat  wooden 
boxes  or  propagating-trays,  in  which  such 
things  as  Pyrethrums,  Lobelias,  Asters,  &c. , are 
now  so  largely  grown  and  sold  ; scatter  a little 
coarse  coal-ashes  or  ballast  over  the  bottom  ; 
then  nearly  fill  it  with  spent  Hops  in  a sweet 
half-dry  and  half-decayed  condition.  On  this 
put  on  an  inch  or  so  of  fine  light  soil  (thus, 
of  course,  pressing  the  loose  Hops  down  con- 
siderably), level  the  soil  down  gently  to  an  even 
surface  with  a flat  piece  of  wood,  and  in  this 
prick  out  your  young  seedlings  of  whatever 
kind,  and  I will  guarantee  that  they  will  both 
grow  faster  and  healthier,  look  better,  stand 
better,  and  transplant  better  than  if  any  other 
material  were  used.  In  potting  it  is  just  the 
same.  A small  handful  of  Hops  placed  over  the 
drainage  in  a 5-inch  or  6-inch  pot  being  far 
before  Moss,  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  half-rotten  leaves, 
or  anything  else,  and  makes  a large  difference 
in  the  health  of  the  plants.  Celery  pricked  out 
in  a little  fine  soil  over  some  Hops  comes  up 
with  a lot  of  the  stuff  hanging  on  to  the  roots, 
and  transplants  without  the  least  clieck.  Lastly, 
when  nearly  rotten  it  may  be  mixed  with  the 
soil  for  potting,  &c.,  instead  of  leaf-mould  or 
manure,  with  the  best  results,  and  when 
thoroughly  decayed  it  is  the  best  thing  I know 
of  to  use  as  a dressing  for  flower-beds,  and  is 
equally  good  in  the  vegetable  garden. 


How  Arum  Lilies  are  grown  in  the 
Island  of  Scilly.— Much  lias  been  written 
in  favour  of  the  Arum  Lily,  but  the  half  of  its 
beauty  as  a decorative  plant,  either  for  foliage 
or  flowers,  has  not  been  told.  The  beautiful 
glaucous  leaves,  showing  up  in  bold  relief  its 
snow-white  spathes,  form  an  object  once  seen  not 
soon  forgotten.  To  see  them  growing  in  their 
natural  beauty  one  should  visit  the  islands, 
where  some  years  liundreds  of  spathes  may  be 
seen  in  one  plantation.  I have  a friend  who  has 
been  cutting  since  the  early  part  of  December, 
and  who  early  in  January  cut  one  with  a double 
spathe.  In  tlie  islands  they  are  evergreen. 
Before  the  old  leaves  have  fully  matured  their 
growth  the  young  ones  have  come  up  to  take 
their  place.  In  good  damp  soil  they  attain  to 
the  height  of  5 feet,  and  so  congenial  is  the 
climate  that  a moderately-sized  root  will  in  the 
course  of  three  years  form  a fine  clump,  composed 
of  half-dozen  or  more  flowering  roots,  with  a 
score  or  more  of  rootlets  which  will,  if  planted 
separately,  soon  make  good  plants.  In  fact,  it 
is  a liard  matter  to  clear  the  ground  of  young 
1 plants  that  have  been  planted  for  three  or  four 


years.  The  time  of  blooming  extends  from 
Christmas  to  midsummer.  In  some  instances 
they  give  two  crops  of  flowers  in  one  season.  I 
had  a fine  batch,  with  the  spathes  showing 
white,  cut  off  by  a sharp  hoar  frost  early 
in  January,  1889.  They  did  not  recover  them- 
selves till  April,  when  they  soon  commenced 
blooming  again.  The  same  batch  are  sending 
up  their  spathes  once  more.  Flowers  in  bloom 
in  the  island  : Narcissus  Soleil  d’Or,  N.  Scilly 
White,  N.  gloriosus,  N.  Paper- White,  N.  Soleil 
k Brilliant,  N.  Grand  Monarque,  N.  obvallaris, 

N.  Ard  Righ,  or  Irish  King,  N.  3’elamonius 
plenus,  Christmas  Roses  (Helleborus  niger). 
Arum  Lily,  Roman  Hyacinths,  Anemone  fulgens, 

A.  coronata,  Wallflower,  and  white  and  yellow  | 
Marguerite.  All  grown  in  the  open  air. — J.  C.  ^ 

Tomkin,  Isles  of  Scilly. i 

PROPAGATING  BEDDING  PLANTS.  * 
The  time  has  now  arrived  for  taking  stock  of  | 
the  bedding  plants  in  hand,  and  making  good  all  i 
deficiencies  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  that  there  \ 
may  be  time  to  grow  them  into  good  strong  , 
plants  before  planting-out  time  comes  round.  | 
The  following  are  amongst  the  most  generally 
useful,  viz.  : — 

Pelargoniums  of  the  Zonal  kinds,  that  make 
such  a brilliant  display,  and  rarely  fail  to 
reward  the  cultivator  with  plenty  of  bloom,  let 
the  season  be  whatever  it  may.  Some  rely  on 
autumn-struck  cuttings,  but  where  good  strong 
cuttings  are  procurable  in  February  they  will 
be  little  behind  those  struck  in  autumn.  _ We 
take  off  good  strong  tops,  and  insert  them  singly 
in  small  thumb-pots,  using  light,  sandy  soil. 
They  get  one  good  watering  to  settle  the  soil 
well  around  them,  and  are  then  placed  in  a 
light  position,  such  as  a shelf  near  the  glass  in 
a warm  house,  where  they  are  kept  rather  dry 
until  they  start  to  root,  after  which  they  may  : 
be  treated  as  other  rooted  plants,  and  may  be 
shifted  into  3-inch  pots,  to  grow  on  until  ’ 
bedding-out  time. 

Lobelias,  blue  and  white,  are  such  useful 
plants  for  edgings  that  one  can  hardly  be  over- 
stocked with  them,  and  they  are  decidedly 
better  raised  from  cuttings  than  from  seed,  and  = 
they  strike  very  readily  in  pots  or  boxes  of 
light,  sandy  soil,  in  any  warm  house  or  pit. 

Verben.vs  require  very  similar  treatment  to 
Lobelias,  and  when  distinct  colours  are  in  re- 
quest they  must  be  raised  from  cuttings,  and 
they  do  better  propagated  now  than  in  autumn,  ' 
being  of  very  rapid  growth.  A frame  with  . 
gentle  bottom-heat  is  the  best  place  for  striking  ,. 
these  soft-wooded  plants  in,  as  the  moist,  genial  ^ 
heat  keeps  the  cuttings  from  flagging  until  roots 
are  emitted,  and  in  a brisk  heat  they  may  be  , 
well-rooted  in  about  ten  days,  and  fit  for  putting 
into  cooler  quarters  to  harden  off. 

CALCEOLARi.iS,  yellow  or  bronze,  that  have 
been  wintered  in  frames  will  now  be  growing 
fast,  and  if  the  stock  is  short  the  tops  may  be 
pinched  out  and  utilised  for  cuttings,  and  nearly 
every  one  will  make  a good  plant.  They  suc- 
ceed far  best  without  any  artificial  heat,  as 
they  keep  much  healthier,  and  I find  cold 
frames,  with  external  coverings,  the  best  plan 
for  getting  good  plants  of  Calceolarias. 

Dahlias,  when  the  old  roots  have  been  kept 
dry,  may  now  be  started  in  heat  with  a little 
moisture,  and  the  cuttings  should  be  taken  off 
directly  they  are  large  enough,  for  if  left  to  get 
big  they  are  very  difficult  to  root. 

Fine-foliaged  plants,  such  as  Coleuses, 
Iresine,  Alternantheras,  &c. , used  in  carpet 
bedding,  strike  freely  in  a good,  moist  heat ; while 
others  of  an  annual  character  may  be  increased  | 
to  any  extent  from  seed.  These  should  be  now 
sown  in  pans  or  boxes  of  light,  rich  soil.  Golden 
Feather,  Cannas,  Castor-oil-plants,  Giant  Hemp, 
and  Solanums  may  be  increased  to  any  extent 
from  seed. 

Hardy  pl.\xts,  such  as  Violas,  and  the 
numerous  plants  used  for  carpet  bedding,  in- 
cluding the  succulent  Echeverias,  the  beautiful 
green  Mentha,  the  silvery-leaved  Cerastium, 
Stachys,  and  others,  may  be  increased  by  | 
division  of  the  roots,  or  by  cuttings  ; and  when 
the  beds  are  vacant  it  is  a good  plan  to  get  all 
the  hardiest  plants  in  their  position  as  early  as 
possible,  so  as  to  ease  the  press  of  work  that 
always  comes  in  May.  .'Vud  it  should  al\i  ays 
be  borne  in  mind  that  failures  must  be  provided 
for,  and  a surplus  of  plants  prepared  for  making 
good  any  gaps  that  occur,  or  the  beauty  of  the 
whole  arrangement  may  be  marred.  J.  G.  H. 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

CINQUEFOILS  (POTENTILLAS). 

■ This  is  a class  of  hardy  plants  that  was  ousted 
' from  the  garden  by  the  bedders,  and  now  tliat 
' the  reign  of  these  is  over,  the  Potentillas  are 
. once  again  receiving  good  culture.  There  are 
few  of  the  species  worth  considering,  especially 
for  the  small  garden  ; but  the  many  beautiful 
hybrids,  raised  from  the  showy  Himalayan  P. 

I insignis  and  P.  atrosanguinea,  besides  the  rose- 
pink  P.  colorata,  are  invaluable,  and  the  species 
from  whence  they  have  been  derived  are  also 
worth  good  culture  for  the  richness  of  their 
, flower-colouring.  The  double  varieties  are  the 
best,  as  the  flowers  last  longer  than  those  of  the 
singles,  while  they  display  just  as  extensive  a 
range  of  colour,  running  through  many  shades, 
!!  some  bright,  others  as  intense  as  dark-velvet.  A 
: great  point  in  favour  of  the  Potentillas  to 
amateurs  is  their  easy  culture.  They  like  best 
a light  but  deep  soil,  plenty  of  sun,  and  space 
to  spread  out  their  Strawberry-like  shoots,  and 
\ they  are  not  harmed  by  full  exposure.  There 


Calabrian  Cinquefoil  ; tlic  pretty,  rose-coloured 
P.  nitida  and  the  Pyrenean  Cinquefoil,  P. 
pyrenaica,  are  all  worth  growing.  The  last  is 
dwarf,  vigorous,  and  showy,  the  flowers  rich 
golden-yellow.  It  comes  from  the  high  valleys 
of  the  Central  and  Southern  Pyrenees,  and  will 
grow  well  with  much  attention.  P.  fruticosa 
and  its  varieties  will  clothe  the  rougher  parts  of 
the  garden.  The  illustration  shows  a group  of 
the  double  Potentillas.  W . 


PLANTS  FOR  CARPET-BEDDING. 

9941. — There  are  numerous  plants  suitable  for 
carpet-bedding  and  edging.  I propose  to  divide 
them  into  two  sections — hardy,  and  those  which 
require  heat  during  the  winter  and  spring.  The 
best  hardy  plants  are  Herniaria  glabra,  Se- 
dums — acre,  elegans,  glaucum,  and  lydium— An- 
tennaria  tomentosa,  Veronica  repens,  Saxifraga 
heretophylla,  Veronica  incana,  Silver  Thyme, 
Stellaria  graminea  aurea,  Cerastium  tomen- 
tosum,  and  Pyrethrum  Tchihatchewi.  All  ex- 
cept the  Thyme  can  be  used  for  edgings,  as 
well  as  for  covering  the  spaces  allotted  to  each 


ing  require  protection  during  the  winter,  and 
heat  to  increase  their  numbers  in  the  spring  : 
Alteruanthera  magnifica,  anuena,  parony- 
chioides,  and  versicolor  grandis  are  the  best  of 
the  red  types,  while  aurea  nana  and  parony- 
chioides  major  aurea  are  the  best  yellow  kinds. 
In  masses  or  lines  Alternantheras  are  very 
showy,  but  are  useless  for  edgings.  I’lie  plants 
require  a heat  of  60  degs.  to  preserve  them 
through  the  winter.  Cuttings  taken  oil  about 
1 inch  long  in  Marcli  or  April,  dibbled  in  sandy , 
peaty  soil,  will  quickly  form  roots  if  plunged  in 
a gentle  bottom-heat.  Mesembryanthemum 
cordifolium  variegatum  is  good  for  either  carpet- 
bedding or  edging,  the  former,  though,  for  prefer- 
ence. By  striking  some  cuttings  in  September, 
dibbled  thickly  into  a box  in  sandy  soil 
2)laced  in  a cold  frame,  a stock  of  plant.s 
is  obtained  which  will  produce  cuttings  in 
quantity  when  required  for  striking  in  spring 
in  sandy  soil  in  a gentle  bottom-heat,  either  by 
standing  the  pans  on  the  pipes  in  a warm  house 
or  in  a gentle  hot-bed.  Leucophyton  Browni  is 
much  favoured  as  a carpet  bedding-plant  ; its 
white  foliage  is  a good  contrast  to  brighter 


! are  many  spots  in  the  garden — say,  rough,  odd 
i corners — that  might  be  garnished  with  the  flowers 
I and  growth  of  the  Potentillas.  The  finest  of  the 
1 florists’  type  are  Alfred  Salter  (scarlet  and 
I orange),  Chinois  (yellow,  very  flne),  Etna  (scar- 
‘ let).  La  Vesuve  (crimson,  margined  with  yellow), 
Louis  Van  Houtte  (deep  crimson),  Phoebus 
(yellow),  Wm.  Rollisson  (deep-orange-scarlet, 

■ yellow  centre),  purpurea  lutea  (deep-crimson, 

, suffused  with  yellow),  and  Meteor  (yellow, 

I suffused  and  blotched  with  scarlet). 

Those  who  have  a good  rockery  should  have 
such  species  as  P.  alba,  a pretty  little  thing, 
with  silvery  leaves,  the  undersides  dense,  covered 
with  a silky  down.  It  is  quite  dwarf,  neat,  and 
’ not  unduly  vigorous,  but  very  beautiful  when  in 
full  bloom  ; the  flowers  are  white,  enriched  with 
j a ring  of  dark-orange  at  the  base,  and  large. 

The  Alpine  Cinquefoil  (P.  alpestris)  grows 
about  1 foot  in  height ; the  flowers,  bright- 
i yellow.  It  should  have  a deep,  rather  moist 
soil,  and  is  worth  growing  well,  as  is  also  P. 

' verna,  which  will  flourish  on  even  a dry  bank. 

: The  Silvery-leaved  P.  calabba,  the 


in  the  beds.  When  the  plants  are  removed  from 
the  beds  early  in  October,  to  make  room  for  the 
winter  occupants,  in  the  case  of  the  use  of 
spring-flowering  plants  or  shrubs  during  the 
winter,  they  should  be  laid  in  thickly  on  an  open 
border.  The  Sedums  are  best  taken  up  with 
a spade  in  patches,  which  are  closely  packed 
together  on  any  spare  piece  of  ground  ; here 
they  may  be  left  until  wanted  in  June,  when,  by 
separating  the  roots  into  small  parts,  a larger 
number  is  made.  Where  the  stock  of  any  kind 
is  small,  by  dividing  the  roots  the  first  week  in 
April,  planting  into  sandy  soil,  better  plants  will 
be  secured  by  the  first  week  in  J une  than  if  left 
till  then  before  parting  the  roots.  The  earlier  the 
better  the  edgings  should  be  formed  and  planted, 
as  more  time  will  be  allowed  for  the  edgings  to 
become  quite  filled  up  by  early  growth  than  if 
not  planted  until  the  regular  time  in  June. 
Herniaria  glabra  is  the  best  of  all  green  edging 
plants,  as  it  not  only  grows  dense,  but  requires 
scarcely  any  attention  in  clipping  during  the 
summer,  and  the  colour  forms  a good  contrast 
' to  other  plants  and  the  Grass  alike.  The  follow- 


colours.  Cuttings  should  be  dibbled  into  sandy 
soil  in  boxes  in  a cold  frame  in  September,  where 
they  may  remain  until  required  to  plant  out 
finally.  Eoheveria  secunda  glauca  is  generally 
admired  for  forming  dividing  lines  between 
other  plants  in  the  beds  or  for  making  edgings, 
planting  between  them  either  Sedum  glaucuin 
or  lydium  to  hide  the  soil.  This  Echeveria 
winters  well  in  a cold  frame  secure  from  frost 
or  in  a roughly-made  frame  covered  with  straw 
hurdles,  simply  to  keep  off  excessive  wet  or 
frost.  Iresine  Wallsi  is  good  for  carpet-bedding 
where  dark  foliage  is  required  about  4 inches  to 
6 inches  high.  Early  in  April  insert  short  cut- 
tings taken  from  stock  plants  in  a gentle  bottom- 
heat.  Failing  the  convenience  of  bottom-heat 
cuttings  of  the  various  plants  named  could  be 

struckinsandy  soil  inpans,  filling  pans  about  three 

parts  full,  laying  a piece  of  glass  on  the  top  of 
the  pan,  which  will  render  the  cuttings  air-tight 
or  nearly  so  ; by  standing  the  pans  on  the  hot- 
water  pipes  some  bottom-heat  will  be  obtained. 

All  tender  plants  used  for  carpet-bedding  should 

be  hardened  off  before  planting  out.  tS.  1 . 
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9882.— Carnations  and  Hollyhocks.— 

I find  Carnations  do  best  with  me  sown  in 
pans  or  boxes  in  the  month  of  May,  placed  in 
the  open  air,  and  in  the  case  of  the  former 
transplanted  about  twice  or  thrice  before  placing 
them  in  their  blooming  quarters,  frequent  trans- 
planting tending  to  harden  the  constitution  and 
inducing  the  plants  to  become  dwarf  in  habit. 

In  the  case  of  Hollyhocks,  I sow  thinly,  and 
allow  them  to  remain  as  long  as  possible  in  the 
pans,  and  then  transplant  to  their  blooming 
quarters.  If  transplanted  when  they  have 
attained  a good  size,  great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  injure  their  long,  fleshy  roots.  At  the 
time  of  transplanting  a good  stake  should  be 
inserted  when  plants  are  promiscuously  grown 
in  borders.  When  grown  in  lines,  it  is  a good 
plan  to  put  strong  supports  at  each  end,  and  in 
the  centre  running  wires  along,  to  which  the 
bloom-spikes  can  be  tied. — J.  Ulasgow,  H“.re- 
^ord. 

10032.— Lobelias  in  a bed  and  other 

plants. — Young  plants  put  out  in  good  con- 
dition in  a strong  soil  might  cover  the  surface 
by  the  end  of  the  summer,  but  it  is  rather 
doubtful.  I should  prefer  to  plant  them  at 
8 inches  apart,  or  even  closer  than  that,  and 
pull  them  out  where  too  thick,  as  they  begin  to 
cover  the  space.  A few  dot  plants  of  the  varie- 
gated Grass,  Dactylis  glomerata,  and  an  edging 
of  the  same  would  be  better  than  an  edging  of 
white  Lobelia.  If  you  would  not  object  to  a 
little  diversity  of  shades  of  colour  in  the  flowers 
and  in  the  growth  of  the  plants,  seedling 
Lobelias  would  grow  better  than  plants 
obtained  from  cuttings. — J.  C.  C. 

10040.— Grass  for  a back  yard.— As 
yon  are  not  likely  to  make  a garden  of  your 
back-yard  you  had  better  dig  up  the  space  avail- 
able and  sow  it  down  with  Grass-seeds  early  in 
April,  but  you  must  not  allow  any  fowls  to 
touch  it  until  the  Grass  has  got  well  established, 
or  they  will  certainly  root  it  all  out  of  the 
ground.  If  a fair  amount  of  sun  reaches  the 
yard  you  may  surely  grow  such  things  as  Scarlet 
Hunners  or  Vegetable  Marrows  during  the 
summer.  A few  yards  of  galvanised  wire-netting 
would  do  something  towards  keeping  your 
enemies — the  cats — away. — J.  C.  C. 

“Outsider”  should  try  to  purchase  some  turves 

from  some  resident  in  the  country.  These  would  make 
the  best  job,  and  be  quickly  laid  down.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  what  they  would  cost,  for  such  things  are  not 
usually  sold.  The  cost,  however,  need  not  be  very  heavy. 
Failing  turves.  Grass  seeds  should  be  sown.  Any  seeds- 
man would  procure  these,  and  arlvise  on  the  best  way  of 
carrying  out  the  work. — Falconbridge. 

10020.— Lilies  for  a small  garden.— 

As  the  soil  is  rather  clayey,  I should  recom- 
mend you  to  confine  yourself  toLiliums  tigrinum, 
candidum,  longiflorum,  martagon  ; the  so-called 
St.  Bruno’s  Lily  (Anthericum  Liliastrum)  will 
also  grow  in  such  a situation ; but  if  you 
lighten  the  soil  you  may  introduce  many  other 
beautiful  species  and  varieties.  It  is  rather 
late  now  to  plant  for  bloom  in  July ; but 
“ better  late  than  never,”  and  a favourable 
season  will  make  some  difference. — A.  G. 
Butler. 

999B.— Transplanting  Irises.— All  the  Irises  will 
be  better  planted  before  Christmas,  though  the  evergreen 
Iris  germanica  may  be  moved  now  with  safet}'. — E.  H. 

9S85.— Treatment  of  Auriculas  (alpine).— If 
“ E.  B.,”  instead  of  filling  up  the  centre  of  the  plants  with 
soil,  had  rooted  them  up  and  divided  the  plants,  entirely 
cutting  away  the  hard  roots  to  within  a couple  of  inches 
of  the  collars,  and  inserted  the  divisions  in  the  open 
ground,  he  would  have  increased  his  stock,  obtained  nice 
plants,  and  much  improved  the  size  of  bloom.  It  is  not 
too  late  to  do  so  now.— J.  Glasgow,  Hereford. 

10014.— Using  Peruvian  guano.— I have  used 
this  with  good  effect  among  Raspberries,  by  sprinkling  it 
between  the  rows  in  showery  weather,  after  the  blossoms 
are  set,  at  the  rate  of  half-a-dozen  pounds  to  the  square 
rod. — E.  H. 

“ The  Garden  ” Monthly  Parts.— TAis  jcnirnal 
is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this 
form  the  coloured  plates  are  best  preseroed,  and  it  is  most 
suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half- 
yearly  volumes.  Price  Is.  6d.  ; postfree^  Is.  9d. 

“Farm  and  Home”  Monthly  Parts.— This 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in 
which  form  it  is  most  suitable  for  ref erence  previous  to  the 
issue  of  the  yearly  volumes.  Price  bd. ; post  free,  8d. 

“ Hardy  Flowers.” — Giving  descriptions  of  up- 
wards of  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species, 
with  directions  for  their  arrangement,  culture,  ikc.  Fourth 
and  Popular  Edition,  Is. ; post  free.  Is.  Sd. 

“ Tub  Garden  Annual  for  1S90.’’— Contains  a 
complete  List  of  nearly  8,0()U  Country  Seats,  Occupiers,  and 
Gardeners  in  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  also  the  best 
Trade  List  published,  corrected  to  date.  Price  Is. ; by 
post.  Is.  3d. 
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ONIONS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

Before  the  secret  leaked  out,  many  skilful 
gardeners  could  not  understand  why  they  failed 
to  produce  such  fine  specimens  of  the  white 
Spanish  type  as  were  shown  by  a limited  number 
of  competitors  at  the  leading  shows.  In  some 
few  instances  these  were  really  the  result  of 
sowing  seed  in  the  autumn,  but  it  soon  became 
an  open  secret  that  the  finest  and  best-shaped 
bulbs  were  obtained  by  sowing  seed  in  heat  early 
in  January,  the  plants  thus  obtained  being  far 
ahead  of  any  raised  later  in  the  open.  This 
practice  is  now  largely  followed  by  numerous 
exhibitors,  and  it  is  startling  to  some  and 
amusing  to  others  to  see  fine  bulbs,  5 inches  a,nd 
upwards,  staged  early  in  August  as  “spring 
sown.”  The  morality  of  this  proceeding  is  of  a 
doubtful  nature,  but  as  they  are  not  disqualified, 
others  must  adopt  the  same  system  if  they  wish 
to  equal  or  surpass  their  more  enterprising  rivals. 
Rousham  Park  Hero,  Anglo  White  Spanish,  and 
Banbury  Improved  are  all  fine  for  exhibition, 
the  first-named,  perhaps,  being  the  best.  Sow 
a pinch  of  seed  in  a pan  of  fine  soil,  well  pressing 
it  in  prior  to  covering,  and  set  it  on  a gentle 
hot-bed  or  on  a warm  shelf  till  the  seedlings 
appear.  They  must  not  be  drawn  up  in  heat, 
sturdy,  not  spindly  plants  being  needed  ; but  if 
first  set  on  a greenhouse  shelf  and  gradually 
hardened  off,  they  will  be  ready  for  dibbling 
out  some  time  in  March  or  early  in  April  where 
they  are  to  mature.  Onions  thus  raised  may  be 
transplanted  readily,  and  if  given  heavily- 
manured,  deeply-dug,  yet  firm  ground  and 
otherwise  liberally  treated,  growth  is  rapid,  and 
fine,  well-ripened  bulbs  will  be  obtained  for  the 
August  shows.  I- 


Everybody  knows  how  to  effect  the  sprouting, 
but  it  is  a pity  so  few  take  the  trouble  to  bring 
it  about.  The  method  will  this  spring  specia,lly 
repay  for  the  little  labour  involved  in  getting 
several  pecks  of  early  tubers  duly  sprouted  as 
advised. 


EARLY  PLANTING  OF  POTATOES. 
There  are  many  non-practical  gardeners  who 
rush  hastily  to  the  conclusion  that  with  the 
incoming  of  the  new  year  come  also  the  sowing 
and  planting  seasons.  It  would  be  far  wiser, 
in  most  cases,  and  especially  so  when  the  soil 
is  in  a sodden,  cold  condition,  were  March  to  be 
regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  season,  and  all 
sowing  and  planting  of  tender  or  semi-tender 
crops  deferred  till  then.  In  many  cases  seeds 
which  ordinarily  are  sown  in  March  would  be 
safer  if  not  sown  until  April.  Indeed,  under 
any  circumstances  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
seasons  do  not  more  and  more  favour  deferred 
sowing.  Growth,  if  begun  late,  will  be  all  the 
more  likely  good  and  rapid,  because  the  solar 
heat  is  greater,  and  there  is  far  more  of  daylight 
than  is  the  case  a month  sooner.  Then  we 
always  find  that  plants  from  seed  once  checked 
or  stunted  by  frost  or  excessive  rain  rarely 
recover  and  become  so  robust  as  plants  from  a 
later  sowing,  and  which  have  not  been  checked. 
Probably  all  seedsmen  will  this  year  very 
specially  advise  cautious  late  sowing  of  seeds, 
both  because  the  soil  is  wet  and  cold,  and 
samples  are  of  indifferent  quality.  Potatoes 
come  into  a diverse  category  from  seeds,  but 
then  if  the  tubers  are  sound  and  fully  matured 
they  will  break  as  strongly  as  during  previous 
years.  Very  possibly  some  of  the  disease  which 
so  terribly  devastates  our  Potato  breadths  is 
occasionally  assisted  by  our  method  of  planting 
the  Potato  so  early,  and  thus  in  treating  it  as  a 
hardy  plant  we  only  weaken  its  constitution  and 
its  power  to  resist  the  disease.  Soil  in  a cold, 
wet  condition,  as  it  is  now,  is  about  as  bad  a 
bed  in  which  to  place  Potato  tubers  as  can  well 
be  found.  The  sets  would  be  far  better  off  on 
the  shelf,  and  may  then  be  kept  and  planted 
safely  in  proper  seasons,  with  the  certainty  that 
a good  crop  will  result  in  due  course.  Grubs 
and  slugs  do  early  - planted  Potatoes  a great 
injury  in  wet  soils.  Not  only  do  these  pests 
prey  upon  the  tubers,  but  they  devour  the  young 
shoots  also.  Later,  when  the  soil  is  both  drier 
and  warmer,  growth  is  more  rapid,  whilst 
insects  have  other  food  or  are  less  active.  It  is 
easy  to  get  Potato  tubers  for  seed  so  advanced 
in  growth  that  some  two  or  three  weeks  may  be 
gained  if  the  sets  be  started  in  a moderately 
mild  temperature  a month  before  being  planted. 
It  is  better  to  get  this  sprouting  done  and  an 
inch  or  so  of  stout  growtli  put  on  to  all  the  sets 
in  good  time,  so  that  the  tubers  may  be  in  a 
cooler  temperature,  and  be  partially  hardened 
off  before  the  sets  are  placed  in  the  soil. 


GROWING  WATERCRESS. 

Seeing  a short  note  in  Gardening,  January 
18th,  page  650,  on  the  above  subject,  I should 
like  to  add  a few  words  as  to  my  experience 
with  the  same.  My  object  for  so  doing  is  to  try 
and  induce  more  people  to  cultivate  this  much 
appreciated  and  most  useful  salad.  In  the  first 
place,  I wish  to  say,  whilst  living  at  Wannock 
Hall,  the  seat  of  G.  Thomas,  Esq.,  I was  offered 
a piece  of  land  about  half  an  acre  in  extent  to 
utilise  for  my  own  benefit.  I of  course  accepted 
the  kind  offer,  and  as  the  land  laid  sloping  to 
the  south,  with  a pond  of  clear  water  immedi- 
ately above  it,  and  a small  running  stream 
below,  I at  once  saw  the  site  was  well  adapted 
for  Watercress  growing,  and  at  once  set  about 
making  the  beds  for  that  purpose.  Beginning  at 
the  highest  point  next  the  pond,  I made  the 
first  bed,  which  was  50  feet  long,  4 feet  wide, 
and  18  inches  deep.  Other  beds  were  then 
formed,  these  being  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
former,  and  running  parallel  with  them,  there 
being  18  inches  allowed  between  each  bed  for 
the  purpose  of  gathering,  weeding,  and  cleaning 
them.  I should  mention  the  beds  were  so  formed 
as  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  through  them 
all  in  a zigzag  fashion — viz.,  the  first  bed 
declined  a little  to  the  east,  and  the  next 
to  the  west,  and  so  on.  After  the  beds  were 
formed  I added  about  6 inches  of  road  scrapings, 
with  a good  application  of  cow-dung,  for  the 
purpose  of  planting  the  Cress  therein.  I pro- 
cured the  stock  from  a neighbouring  farmer  in 
the  month  of  February,  and  cut  them  up  into 
lengths  about  6 inches,  and  inserted  them  in  the 
becfi.  I did  not  allow  much  water  to  stand  in 
the  beds  until  the  cuttings  had  made  a fair 
growth,  and  then  it  was  allowed  to  run  freely 
from  the  pond  through  a small  pipe.  I need 
scarcely  mention  the  Cress  grew  strongly  and 
rapidly,  and  my  harvest  was  all  that  could  be 
wished  for,  and  I found  a ready  sale  for  all  I 
could  grow.  To  illustrate  the  importance  of 
Watercress  growing  as  a profitable  enterprise, 
I may  mention  that  the  above  farmer  informed 
me  that  he  had  a large  quantity  growing  in  a 
running  stream,  andal  though  he  had  an  extensive 
farm,  and  well  cultivated,  too,  the  Cress-bed 
gave  him  the  best  financial  return.  I ask  : Are 
there  not  some  scores  of  acres  of  uncultivated 
land,  and  which  is  not  adapted  for  cereal  crops, 
but  at  the  same  time  might  it  not  be  turned  into 
a profitable  account  by  planting  and  growing 
the  Watercress?  In  conclusion,  I will  say  it 
is  not  essential  to  have  a large  quantity  of 
water,  for  I have  found  the  Cresses  grow  com- 
paratively well  if  their  roots  are  kept  in  a 
moist  state.  Alfred  Bishop. 

Westley  Hcdl  Gardens,  Bury  St.  Edmnnd.s. 


10000.— Insects  in  a kitchen  garden. 

The  question  is  somewhat  vague,  and  none 

but  a general  answer  can  be  given  to  it.  I 
should  say  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  insects  in 
a kitchen  garden  is  to  thoroughly  cultivate  a,nd 
manure  the  land.  Nearly  all  the  trouble  arising 
from  the  presence  of  insects  in  a garden  comes 
through  superficial  cultivation.  By  poor  culture 
the  plants  are  weakly,  and  their  condition  in- 
vites the  insects  to  come  and  worry  them.  Dig 
the  land  up  deeply,  and  manure  liberally. 
Never  permit  heaps  of  weeds  or  rubbish  to  lie 
about  ; they  form  harbours  of  refuge  for  slugs 
and  snails  and  other  troublesome  pests.  In 
addition  to  abolishing  all  breeding-places  above 
ground  give  the  land  a dressing  of  lime  and 
soot  occasionally.  Salt  also,  at  the  rate  of  a 
pound  to  the  square  yard,  may  be  used  occa- 
sionally. On  dry,  generous  soils  salt  forms  an 
excellent  dressing,  and  is  specially  useful  against 
the  ravages  of  the  Onion  and  Carrot-maggots. 
— E.  H. 

The  question  how  to  get  rid  of  destruc- 
tive insects  in  a kitchen  garden  is  too  compre- 
hensive. If  you  study  Miss  Ormerod’s  book  on 
injurious  insects  or  any  other  standard  work 
you  will  find  that  each  insect  has  to  be  fought 
in  a different  way.  As  a commencement,  trench 
up  the  ground  and  turn  in  a lot  of  fowls  for  a 
few  days,  after  which  you  may  introduce  a 
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number  of  toads  and  frogs.  These  will  dear  off 
a quantity  of  vermin,  but  you  will  still  have 
plenty  of  enemies  to  subdue. — A.  G.  Bcti.er.  1 

CARROTS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

^ Of  all  garden  esculents  the  one  that  gives  the 
most  trouble,  or  is  the  most  difficult  to  grow  in 
a clean,  clear  shape,  is  the  Carrot,  which  in 
' rich,  cultivated  soils  is  generally  grub-eaten  or 
disfigured  by  wireworms,  which  have  a special 
fondness  for  this  root,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 


innumerable  perforations  they  make  in  it.  Nor 
does  the  injury  end  there  ; they  cut  off  the  tap 
root,  which  in  the  case  of  Carrots  is  the  prin- 
cipal feeder,  and  once  they  lose  that  their  down- 
ward course  is  stayed,  and  a profitable  crop  is 
then  out  of  the  question.  Many  who  grow  this 
useful  vegetable  are  often  puzzled  why  it  is 
they  flag  so,  little  thinking  there  is  an  enemy 
busy  at  work  below ; and  even  when  they 
escape  wireworm  canker  often  sets  in  and  quite 
spoils  their  appearance.  This  disease  is  brought 
about  by  a too  free  use  of  manure,  which  in 
some  way  affects  the  delicate  skin,  and  more 
particularly  is  Uiis  the  case  if  it  happens  to  be 
of  a rank,  crude  nature  and  not  thoroughly 
decomposed.  Even  in  this  state  the  less  Carrots 
‘ have  of  it  the  better  and  clearer  will  the  crop 
' be  ; and  in  growing  them  in  gardens  the  best 
’’  w'ay  is  to  so  arrange  that  they  are  made  to 
follow  Celery,  or  some  esculent  of  that  kind,  for 
1 wliich  the  land  has  been  previously  enriched 
and  well  aerated,  as  it  is  when  dug  out  and 
’ thrown  up  into  ridges  for  the  purpose  of  blanch- 
ing and  protecting  the  plants.  This  exposure 
not  only  sweetens  the  soil,  but  is  very  destruc- 
tive to  insects,  the  larvae  and  eggs  of  which 
during  the  winter  are  so  vulnerable  as  to  be 
readily  affected  by  frost.  Besides  this,  there 
are  other  advantages  in  a systematic  rotation, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  labour  saved  in 
trenching  or  digging,  as  by  a little  management 
one  crop  may  be  made  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  other,  much  to  the  benefit  of  both.  Pre- 
mising, therefore,  at  the  end  of  this  month  that 
the  ground  recently  occupied  by  Celery  is  now 
‘ at  liberty,  all  that  will  be  necessary  is  to  level 
it  down,  and  so  work  it  about  by  means  of  a 
fork  and  rake  as  to  get  a thoroughly  smooth  and 
pulverised  surface,  which  for  all  root  crops  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance.  Previous  to 
doing  this,  however,  a good  dressing  of  soot 
should  be  given,  as  it  is  not  only  a most  power- 
ful fertiliser,  but  is  very  obnoxious  to  insects, 
and  particularly  such  as  affect  Carrots.  By  its 
use  I have  had  splendid  crops  in  situations 
i where  without  it  they  would  have  been  eaten 
j up  or  so  damaged  as  to  be  comparatively  worth- 
j less  ; and  whether  it  kills  the  grub  of  the  wire- 
j worm  or  not  I cannot  say,  but,  if  not,  these 
I pests  vacate  the  soil  and  betake  themselves  to 
fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.  From  my 
experience  of  soot,  I am  convinced  it  is  not  half 
' enough  used  in  gardens,  as,  were  it  more  liber- 
ally applied,  we  should  not  have  the  bother  we 
have  with  slugs  and  such  like  devouring  the 
\ young  plants  the  moment  they  make  their 
1 appearance.  As  Carrots  are  rather 

Slow  is  germinating,  the  final  preparation 
I of  the  land  should  be  deferied  till  the  seed  can 
’ be  got  in,  as  when  allowed  to  remain  undis- 
I turbed  for  a time,  weeds  are  apt  to  get  up  be- 

I fore  them  and  take  possession  of  the  ground 


before  the  rows  can  be  seen.  This  makes  clean- 
ing a difficult  matter,  and  if  done  ever  so  care- 
fully it  causes  such  a disturbance  that  the  crop 
is  sure  to  be  checked.  To  get  ahead  of  the 
weeds  and  save  this,  I find  it  is  a good  plan  to 
damp  the  seed  and  let  it  lay  a couple  or  three 
days  in  a warm  place  ; but  when  this  is  done  it 
requires  close  watching,  and  there  must  be  no 
delay  in  sowing  directly  it  begins  to  sprout,  or 
the  young  germs  will  be  injured.  The  first  or 
second  week  in  April  is  the  most  suitable  season 
for  getting  it  in  ; but  it  is  better  to  be  a little 
late  than  to  venture  to  sow  when  the  weather  is 
bad  or  the  soil  not  in  good  order,  as  the  condi- 
tion of  this  has  so  much  to  do  with  success  or 
failure,  not  only  with  Carrots,  but  with  most 
other  crops.  When  required  to  grow  to  full 
size,  the  proper  distance  for  the  rows  is  about 
1 foot  apart,  which  affords  ample  room  for  the 
hoe  to  get  between  them  for  the  purpose  of 
hoeing  and  cleaning.  If  there  is  a certainty  of 
the  seed  being  good,  it  is  always  advisable  to 
sow  thinly  ; but  whether  this  is  done  or  not  the 
singling  out  should  be  set  about  early,  or  the 
young  plants  get  soon  drawn  up  and  weakened. 
As  young  Carrots  are  always  in  great  request, 
the  best  way  is  to  leave  them  at  about  3 inches 
apart,  and  then  take  out  every  other  one  when 
required  for  use.  The  handsomest  and  most 
serviceable  , 

Carrot  for  general  purposes  is  .James 
Intermediate,  which  is  of  medium  length,  rich 
colour,  and  delicate  flavour,  and  altogether  a 
great  favourite  with  most  people.  For  use  in 
a small  state,  however,  there  are  none  equal  to 
the  Scarlet  French  Horn  and  the  early  Scarlet 
Dutch  Horn  (here  figured),  which,  when  young, 
are  delicious.  These  should  be  sown  in  rows 
about  6 inches  apart,  in  beds  prepared  specially 
for  them  in  the  following  manner  : Select  a 
sheltered  border  in  a warm,  sunny  spot,  and  if 
the  soil  be  not  naturally  light,  make  it  so  by 
digging  in  some  road-scrapings,  sand,  or  leaf- 
mould,  mixing  the  same  well  up  as  the  work 
proceeds.  To  have  these  really  good  during  the 
summer  and  autumn,  it  is  necessary  to  sow 
regularly  at  intervals  of  every  three  weeks  or  a 
month,  so  as  to  have  a constant  supply  of  young 
roots,  which  are  far  more  tender  and  succu- 
lent than  those  that  are  allowed  to  stand 
till  they  get  large  before  being  used.  Anyone 
having  a half-spent  hot-bed  may,  by  putting  on 
it  6 inches  or  9 inches  of  light  sandy  soil  and 
sowing  at  once,  soon  have  Carrots  fit  to  pull, 
which  in  May  are  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
choicest  of  early  vegetables.  In  a frame  the 
object  is  to  make  the  most  of  the  room,  and 
therefore  the  best  way  is  to  sow  broadcast 
evenly  over  the  surface,  and  then  thin  out  when 
large  enough  to  be  of  use.  In  very  unfavourable 
soils,  or  where  Carrots  are  required  very  clean 
and  good  for  show  purposes,  it  is  a good  plan  to 
dibble  holes  and  fill  them  with  prepared  mould 
containing  a good  deal  of  sand,  and  then  sow 
the  seed  in  the  centre  of  each.  By  so  doing 
very  fine  roots  may  be  obtained  free  from  spot 
or  blemish  of  any  kind,  as  they  can  easily  run 
down  and  swell  out  without  meeting  with  any 
obstruction.  H. 


9951.  — Bones  as  a manure  in  a 
kitcHen  garden. — Bones  are  a good  manure 
for  Peas,  Potatoes,  and  Beans.  I would  recom- 
mend them  to  be  sown  in  the  drill  that  you 
open,  then  put  in  your  seed,  and  cover  up.  For 
Carrots  and  Parsnip  sow  a good  coat  on  the  top 
of  the  ground,  then  fork  it  in  ; when  that  is 
done  rake  the  ground  and  draw  the  drills, 
and  put  in  the  seed  in  the  usual  way. — J.  L. 

9944.— Growing  Tomatoes.— I would  recommend 
“ J.  D.”  to  plant  his  Tomatoes  in  the  bed  without  pots. 

1 had  a house  last  season  planted  with  Tomatoes,  and  the 
ones  in  the  bed  were  by  far  the  best.  -J.  L. 

9925.— Making  a Oucumber-franie.— 
Cucumber-frames  are  usually  made  about  6 feet 
long  and  3 feet  wide  for  single,  or  6 feet  square, 
with  two  sashes  or  lights  3 feet  wide,  for  double  ; 

2 feet  high  at  back,  sloping  to  18  inches  in  front. 
The  corners  should  be  secured  by  a square  piece 
of  timber  inside.  Make  your  frame  with  1-inch 
or  1^-inch  timber,  and  the  sides  and  ends  of 
the  sashes  of  2-inch  square  timber,  and  the 
centre  pieces  of  H-inch.  If  “ C.  H.  L.  B.”  knows 
something  of  carpentry,  he  could  easily  make 
the  above  frame ; but  unless  he  understood 
mortising  or  sash-making,  it  would  be  useless 
for  him  to  attempt  the  latter.  In  that  case  it 
would  be  better  to  purchase  the  sashes  and  make 


the  frames  to  fit  them.  I learnt  to  make  sashes 
and  mortising,  &c.,  from  practical  observation, 
study,  and  practice,  and  found  it  most  interest- 
ing work  for  amateurs.  In  case  “ C.  H.  L.  B.” 
would  like  to  try  his  hand  in  sash-making,  let 
me  say  that  he  will  require  a few  mortising 
chisels  and  a **  rabbet-plane  ” to  make  the 
grooves  for  holding  the  glass,  &c.  The  frame 
should  then  be  painted  with  two  or  three  coats 
of  slate-coloured  and  the  sashes  with  white 
paint.  Anything  further  I shall  be  happy  to 
advise. — R.  M.  M. 


ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUMS  CERVANTESI. 

This  is  the  name  of  the  spike  of  flowers  sent  by 
“Junius.”  It  is  a very  excellent  spike,  bearing 
fine  flowers.  It  grows  somewhat  in  the  way  of 
O.  Rossi  majus,  but  is  not  so  robust,  but  it 
differs  in  its  flowers  from  Rossi  in  being  marked 
with  concentric  rings  of  reddish-brown  at  the 
base  of  the  sepals  and  petals.  It  is  decidedly  a 
cool-house  plant,  but  it  enjoys  much  light, 
being  a native  of  Mexico  and  G uatemala.  I he 
plant  is  best  grown  in  small,  shallow,  earthen- 
ware pans  f these  should  be  well  drained,  and 
the  soil  built  up  into  a little  cone-like  mound 
above  the  pot’s  rim,  and  upon  this  the  plant 
should  sit.  It  likes  a liberal  supply  of  water 
to  its  roots  in  the  summer  season,  and  it  should 
not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  drought  in  the 
winter.  I know  some  growers  do  rest  it,  but, 
depend  upon  it,  this  is  a wrong  system.  The 
form  sent  has  pure-white  sepals  and  petals ; 
some  of  them  are  rosy-pink. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  CIRRHOSUM. 

This  is  a beautiful  species — one  that  I am 
particularly  partial  to ; and  I think  if  Learner 
will  look  back  he  will  see  that  I gave  details  as 
to  its  management  some  time  ago.  The  plant 
usually  flowers  in  the  beginning  of  spring,  but 
I recently  observed  an  excellent  variety  flower- 
ing in  a gentleman’s  collection  some  distance  out 
of  London,  where  it  was  safe  from  the  ravages 
of  the  fog  demon  ; and  during  this  last  week  I 
have  noted  one  or  two  plants  in  the  London 
district  with  buds,  but  I do  not  think 
these  will  open.  The  plant,  however,  flowers 
at  various  seasons,  and  wherever  seen  is  ahvays 
admired.  I know  I had  a spike  of  blooms  sent 
me  of  it  in  November.  It  requires  exactly  the 


Odontoglossum  cirrhosura.  Showing  habit  of  plant. 


kind  of  treatment  as  0.  Alexandne.  This  plant 
is  now  happily  getting  more  plentiful  than  it 
was  two  or  three  years  ago,  at  which  time  it  was 
extremely  rare.  I could  never  imagine  what 
caused  this  species  to  so  rapidly  pass  out  ot 
favour.  It  was  introduced,  if  I remember 
rightly,  some  fifteen  years  ago  by  Mr.  VVni. 
Bull,  of  Chelsea,  and  soon  afterwards  quantities 
came.  I know  I bought  it  largely,  and  had 
some  thousands  of  this  species— nice  little  plants 
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— but  they  became  quite  unsaleable.  No  one 
■wanted  them — no  customer  could  be  found  for 
them  at  5s.  each — and  I think  most  of  them 
were  given  away,  and  then  in  about  three  years 
a plant  could  scarcely  be  found  of  0.  cirrhosum. 
I shall  be  glad  to  see  this  plant  become  popular, 
and  occupying  the  position  it  deserves,  for  I really 
think  it  is  very  nearly  as  pretty  as  O.  nievium, 
a plant  which  it  much  resembles,  but  it  is  more 
showy  than  the  last  named.  Matt.  Bramble. 

CtELOGYNE  CRIST  AT  A. 

In  a letter  from  “Learner”  respecting  this 
plant,  he  says  tlie  bulbs  top  each  other  three  and 
four  deep.  What  shall  he  do  with  it  ? Why, 
you  must  repot  it,  and,  if  you  have  a pot  or  a 
pan  large  enough,  the  whole  of  the  rhizomes 
should  be  separated  and  pegged  down  over  the 
soil.  You  must  not  bury  the  bulbs,  and  the 
bulbs  which  hang  over  the  pot  must  be  served 
in  the  same  manner.  Make  the  soil  iirm,  and 
do  this  at  once,  when,  if  your  temperature  is  all 
right,  and  you  drain  well,  the  plant  will  soon 
show  how  it  appreciates  the  shift. 

aIatt.  Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUMS  EDWARDI. 

A “Lady  Re.ader”  says:  “Cannot  we  have 
some  colours  in  these  winter  blooming  Odonto- 
glossums?”  Well,  yes,  my  dear  madame,  here 
is  one  which,  although  not  usually  a winter 
bloomer  but  an  early  spring  plant,  yet  when  it 
first  opened  its  flowers  in  this  country  it  was  in 
the  month  of  January.  I have  just  seen  a nice 
example  in  a gentleman’s  collection  which  has 
two  fine  and  much-branched  spikes  from  the 
same  bud.  On  one  spike  there  are  fifteen 
branches  ; these,  when  fully  open,  will  give  an 
exquisite  bit  of  colour.  Moi-eover,  the  flowers 
are  sweet-scented,  which  is  an  additional  charm. 
The  only  fault  is  the  individual  flowers  are 
rather  small,  being  not  more  than  an  inch 
across,  the  colour  of  the  flowers  being  of  a deep- 
purple,  with  a tinge  of  sulphur-yellow  on  the 
lip.  This  plant  is  a native  of  the  Andes  of 
Ecuador,  and  is  a strong,  robust  grower.  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  anyone  attempting  this 
plant  who  has  0.  Alexandras  doing  well,  as  it 
thrives  under  the  very  same  treatment,  enjoy- 
ineq  if  anything,  rather  cooler  treatment  and  a 
moister  atmosphere,  the  only  drawback  has 
been  in  the  species  being  dear.  It  is  not  so 
plentiful  as  0.  Alexandra,  and  has  not  been 
imported  in  such  great  numbers  as  the  last- 
named  plant,  and  hence  the  larger  price.  Some 
forms  of  it  differ  from  others  in  colour,  being 
purple  or  mauve  colour,  but  the  best  are  rich, 
deep-purple.  Matt.  Bramble. 

GROWING  ORCHIDS  WITH  OTHER 
PLANTS. 

I am  compelled  to  reply  briefly  to  “Selectimi  s 
remarks  (see  G.ardenino,  Feb.  15th,  page  /09), 
upon  my  statements  in  previous  numbers  of 
that,  but  I certainly  think  he  falls  foul  of 
me  without  reason,  and  without  having  read 
my  articles  attentively,  or,  at  any  rate, 
without  having  understood  me.  If  he  takes 
the  trouble  to  look  back  over  my  previous 
short  notes  he  will  see  that  I have  all  along 
advocated  the  very  system  which  he  practises 
apparently  with  so  much  success.  What  I con- 
tend for  and  will  maintain  is  that  the  term 
“ greenhouse  Orchids  ” is  a misnomer,  because 
Oi^hids  will  not  grow  with  such  plants  as 
Ericas  and  Epacrises,  Pelargoniums  and 
Fuchsias,  and  New  Holland  plants,  the  usual 
occupants  of  a greenhouse.  I am  not  aware  of 
having  contended  for  anything  else.  I am  also 
(piite  aware  of  the  selection  that  is  necessary 
when  growing  these  plants  in  houses  by  them- 
selves, and  have  always  contended  for  the  ease 
with  which  Orchids  can  be  grown,  so  that  I 
cannot  see  what  ‘ ‘ Selection  ” has  to  write  about, 
saving  as  to  the  extent  of  his  own  collection  ; but 
I do  not  see  that  he  quotes  Aerides  and  Vandas 
in  his  list.  Let  me  advise  him  to  grow  these  ; 
they  are  admirable  plants  for  a mixed  collection. 
I do  not  know  why  I should  not  believe  “ Selec- 
tion ” has  a large  Lapageria  on  the  roof  of  his 
house,  but  I should  say  it  is  rather  a warm 
place  for  it  in  summer— but  I know  many  do 
oTow  it  in  too  warm  a place.  I have  one  in  the 
open  air,  saving  a glass  over  the  top,  'vvith  a 
western  aspect  ; it  is  not  the  largest  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  I hope  it  will  soon  become 
M.vtt.  Bramble 


A BEAUTIFUL  HARDY  FLOWER. 

The  Netted  Iris. 

The  dainty  little  cut  that  accompanies  these 
I’emarks  gives  a good  idea  of  the  Netted 
Iris  (I.  reticulata).  This  gem,  even  the  type 
that  decks  the  mountain-sides  of  Asia  Minor, 
is  comparatively  rare.  It  blooms  with  the  Cro- 
cuses and  Snowdrops,  and  sends  up  one  flower 
on  each  stem,  the  colour  of  the  richest  violet- 
purple,  with  an  intense  yellow  line  running 
down  the  centre.  The  long,  erect,  and  slender 
leaves  appear  with  the  flowers,  and,  when  these 
have  faded,  grow  to  a length  of  from  6 inches  to 
15  inches.  At  Gunton  Park,  Norwich,  this  Iris 
is  planted  freely  in  the  wilder  spots,  increases 
quickly,  and  is  proof  against  rabbits,  which  de- 
stroy other  spring  flowers  of  just  as  tender  an 
aspect.  Those  who  have  no  park  need  not  defer 
planting  in  the  early  autumn  bulbs  of  the  Netted 
Iris,  and  this  is  the  season  for  dividing  clumps 
where  additional  stock  is  required.  Plant  it  in 
sunny  nooks  on  the  rockery,  along  sheltered 
borders,  or  banks  of  rich  soil,  and  where  the 
situation  is  warm.  The  bulb  is  not  tender,  but 
a natural  shelter  protects  the  slender  leaves  and 
frail  flowers  from  storms  of  wind  and 
rain.  A good  use  is  also  made  of  this  hardy 
bulb  by  growing  several  together  in  a 5-inch  pot 
or  shallow  pan  and  placing  them  in  a pit  or 
frame,  heated  sufficiently  to  exclude  frost,  when 
the  flowers  will  appear  at  Christmas.  It  is  the 
practice  with  some  to  lift  the  bulbs  as  soon  as 
growth  is  finished,  as  shown  by  the  withering 


Netted  Iris  (Iris  reticulata). 

of  the  leaves,  and  dry  them  off,  replanting  again 
in  autumn.  .Seeds  may  also  be  raised  if  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe  in  a frame  that  is  shaded  from 
bright  sun,  as  is  done  with  hardy  flowers  propa- 
gated in  this  way.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  it,  a few  that  have  caught  the  charming 
beauty  of  the  type  ; but  there  are  inferior 
forms,  as  the  dingy-coloured  purpurea,  better 
known  as  Krelagei,  which  has  none  of  the  rich 
colouring  of  the  type,  but  a dull,  depressing 
purplish  shade.  The  flowers  are,  moreover, 
scentless,  and  an  increase  of  stock  can  only  be 
made  from  seeds,  the  imported  bulbs  dying  out 
in  time.  I.  cyanea  is  pretty,  the  flowers 
sweetly-scented,  delicate  blue,  intensified  when 
peeping  up  through  a covering  of  snow  as  they 
appear  intermittently  from  November  until 
March ; it  is  very  easily  grown,  and  increases 
quickly.  Nor'has  it  lost  the  delicious  smell  of 
Violets,  that  makes  the  ordinary  type  ^ so 
precious,  but  is  even  more  pronounced.  C 

Heating  and  management  of 
greenhouses.  — I am  glad  to  see  some 
information  given  recently  in  Gardening  about 
heat  for  ordinary  greenhouses  during  winter,  as 
I think  our  old-fashioned  gardeners  require  to 
be  kept  up  with  modern  improvements,  and  1 
hope  to  see  this  matter  and  other  subjects  dis- 
cussed, especially  as  to  the  necessity  for  more  air 
during  winter,  and  the  watering  of  the  plants  to 
be  done  in  the  morning  in  order  to  let  off  the 
steam,  instead  of  doing  it  in  the  afternoon  ami 
shutting  up  the  damp,  stagnant  air  till  next 
morning,  which  induces  milde\v  more  than  any- 
thing in  a greenhouse  of  mixed  plants  with 
Vines.— Robin. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Garden  iNo/ree  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  he  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  onbusiness  should  be  sent  to  the  Pi’BuaiiER. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

An  swers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments ) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  .far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  eorrespondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

1. — Plants  for  a ne-w  rockery.— What  are  the 
most  useful  kinds  of  plants  for  a new  rockery?— W.  H 
Curtis. 

2. — Replanting  Box  edging.  — Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  replant  Bo.v 
ed'fingl — S. 

3. — Pruning  Cherries  and  Plums. — Would 
someone  kindly  tell  me  the  proper  way  to  prune  Cherries 
and  Plums?— Black  North. 

4. — Alstroemeria  aurantiaca.— Is  it  possible  to 
bloom  Alsti-ffiineria  aurantiaca  in  a pot?  My  ground  is  too 
wet  for  it  outdoors. — W.  11.  J. 

5. — Wire--wove  roofing  for  a fernery.— Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  if  this  material  is  good  for  roofing 
on  a fernery? — E.  T.  Daniell. 

6. — Black  sulphur.— Would  someone  kindly  tell 
me  how  to  use  this  on  fruit-trees,  if  desirable,  and  how  it 
should  be  applied?— A.  P.,  Marseilles. 

7 -Flowers  under  coloured  glass  — What 
would  be  the  effect  on  flowers,  &o. , if  they  were  grown 
under  coloured  glass. — R.  K.  Higiiman. 

o.— Liittonia  modesta  Keiti  and  Eucomis 
punctata.— Will  someone  kindly  give  me  some  hints 
liow  best  to  grow  these  two  plants?— W.  H.  J. 

9. _Propagating  Primula  obconica.— iVould 
anv  reader  of  Gardening  kindly  say  the  best  time  and  way 
to  divide  and  increase  Primula  obconica  ?— Obconica. 

10.  -Growing  Violets  outdoors.-How  can  I 
best  grow  Adolets  out-of-doors  successfully,  and  what 
kinds  are  the  best?  Locality,  Trowbridge,  Wilts.— 
Novice. 

;]Li Uses  of  a pit. — I have  a pit  with  no  hot-water 

pipes  in  it.  Could  I grow  Melons  or  Tomatoes,  or  any- 
thing else  in  it  ? I might  say  that  it  runs  east  to  west.— 

E.  Kent. 

12.-Romneya  Coulteri. -^ould  this  be  grown 
a>’-ainst  a wall,  or  in  a clump  m the  open  border  ? Mill 
seedlings  of  it  now  coming  up  bloom  this  yeai  . 
Surrey. 

13  —Growing  Vegetable  Marrows.— I should 
be  much  obliged  if  anyone  would  kindly  tell  me  how  to 
^■row  Vegetable  Marrows  from  beginning  to  end  '—A  gon- 
stant  Reader. 

14. — Campanulas  for  a window-box.— I shall 
be  glad  to  know  the  names  of  a white  and  a blue  Cam- 
panula suitable  for  this  purpose  ? And  whether  haidy  or 
not  ?— G.  Elliff. 

15.  — Treatment  of  Daphne  indica  imbra.— 

Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  the  propet  , 

method  of  pruning  and  striking  cuttings  of  this  Daphne  . 
—Young  Gardener. 

16. — Growing  Parsley.— Would  someone  kindly 

tell  me  the  best  site  for  Parsley  ? I am  in  a ’ 

to  grow,  and  want  it  always— continuously.  Would  one 
sowings  last  over  a vear ? — Kit. 

17. — Treatment  of  Scarborough  Lily  (Val- 

1 nta.  TmrDUrea).— When  should  this  be  divided,  and 
th?  best  soil  to  put  the  young  plants  in  ? Also 

what  sized  pot  is  best?— W.  H.  S. 

18. — Ferns  for  a case.— Would  anyone  be  kind 
enough  to  give  me  a list  of  say  twenty  fine  perils  that  will 
really  thrive  in  a case  20  inches  by  22  inches,  kept  in 
room  facing  south  with  no  fire  ’—Ferns. 

10  —Laving  down  an  ash  tennis-court.— W iii 
anyone  kindly  give  me  infonnation  on  laymg  down  an 
^s^Tenifls  coLt  for  winter  use?  I have  hal  one  to  do 
which  has  not  turned  out  successfull.\ .— Iennis. 

20  —Growing  Celery.— For  two  years  I have  failed 
to  gi-ovv^his  satisfactorily.  Will  someone  kindly  give  me 
advice  on  the  best  system  of  management  of  Celery  fro 
planting  the  seed  to  the  taking  up  for  use  . H.  A. 

91 Treatment  of  Lihonia  florihunda.  ^ 

Will  somebody  kindly  tell  me  the  treatment  of  Libonia 
»Ta  to^et  it  to  flower  successfully  ? And  when  is 
the  proper  time  to  take  the  cuttings  .'-Black  North.  _ 

2D  -Laving  out  Dutch  beds.-Will  someone  in- 
form me  where  I can  get  a sketch  to  lay  out 
beds’  I want  to  lay  a piece  of  ground  °ut  this 
manner,  60  feet  by  40  feet,  and  plant  Box  round  the  beds. 

P g 

23— Miniature  climbing  Rose  not  bloom 
ine  —1  have  one  of  these  Roses  on  a wall  facing  e^, 
amfilthough  it  makes  any  amount  of  woood,  I 0"'^  h^ 
one  cluster  of  four  blooms  on  it  all  last  season.  I prunm 
fr  tn  Anril  only  cutting  it  back  two  or  three  eves,  with 
1 exceptim.  of  very  weak  growth  which  I took  ^i^ht  away 
1 Will  someone  be  kind  enough  to  advise  ?-A.  Elliott. 
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24.  — Growing  Palms. — Would  “J.  Jarvis”  kindly 
supplement  his  remarks  in  No.  570  of  G.4RDENING  by  giving 
some  hints  on  their  propagation  and  cultivation  ? Could 
the  hardier  kinds  be  reared  in  a large  frame  without  heat ' 
— W.  J. 

25. —White  flowers  for  window  - boxes.— 

Will  someone  kindly  recommend  me  a showy  white 
flower  for  window-boxes  to  take  the  place  of  white  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  which  I find  very  uncertain  bloomers 
E.  H.  D. 

26. — Heating  a Cucumber-frame.— Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  the  best  plan  of  heating  a Cucumber- 
frame,  6 feet  by  4i  feet  ? I have  no  long  manure,  and  am  not. 
able  to  obtain  any.  What  plan  is  best  to  get  a bottoiu 
heat  for  Cucumbers  ?— J.  B. 

27. — Moss  on  a tennis-lawn.— I shall  feel  greatl.v 
obligedif  someone  will  say  the  best  way  of  getting  nd  of 
Moss  on  a tennis-lawn,  and  the  best  manure  to  ? Also 
the  best  way  of  removing  rough  Grass  on  an  . namental 
lawn?— W.  H.  Curtis. 

28. — Making  a tennis-lawn.— I n laying  down 

tennis-lawn,  and  should  be  glad  to  know  ' it  ’ , better  ' 
turf  it  or  sow  it  with  Grass-seed?  If  ■ ■■  '1  '>  =0'™  ihe 

beginning  of  March,  should  I be  ab'  O'  - ny,  vnlhis 
year  ?— An  Earnest  Reader. 

29.  — Treatment  of  a Ua  us.-  '-  someone 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  treat  Cei-'  . .vod'uunnis,  orCats- 
tail  Cactus?  Mine  has  been  in  a laigi"  pot  three  years  ; 
hangs  quite  half  down  it.  "Wti::.'  soli*,  and  when  to  repot . 
It  has  not  bloomed. — Bro'  am 

30.  — Large  flowe -s  of  .rum  Lilies.— -I  have  a 
1 arge  quantity  of  Arnin-.  in  r* , greenhouse  which  bloom 

well;  but  I cannot  get  th-  'dooms  large.  Will  someone 
tell  me  how  to  get  fhen’  “o,  and  if  any  particular  manure 
or  temperature  is  rec'ired?  - T.  K.  S. 

31. — Treatmei- of  Cbrysanthemunas.— WiP 
someone  kindly  ■ whether  Chrysanthemums  will  do  put 
out  now  in  a co^'i  iranie  in  a garden?  If  not,  how  soon 
may  they  be  pi  t oui  is  they  are  growing  rather  weakly  ? 
They'  are  roote-1  in  2^-inch  pots.  Bocality,  Lancashire. 

R.  B.  W. 

32. — Flowers  for  a circular  bed.— Will  some 
one  please  1 1 recommend  the  best  flowers  (Pelargoniums 
excluded)  P decorate  the  outer  rim  of  a circular  bed,  the 
centre  of  v'hich  is  planted  with  a dozen  standard  i^ses? 
Flowers  preferred  that  bloom  for  the  longest  time. — 
Morris. 

33. — Tiuhealthy  Carnations.— I have  lost  a great 
many  Carnations  this  winter  from  canker  or  gout.  My 
soil  is  a heavy,  claye.y  loam,  and  I have  a damp  climate. 
I shoidd  be  glad  of  suggestions  for  a preventive,  and 
also  frr  making  the  soil  more  suitable  for  Carnations  ? — 
Mariton. 

34.  -Fortune's  Yellow  Rose.— Will  anyone  tell 
me  hiw and  when  to  prune  this  Rose?  It  was  planted 
aboui  five  years  ago  in  the  open,  nearly  due  south,  and  has 
mad  1 a lot  of  wood  last  year.  I did  not  prune  it  but  a very 
littlb  only  tied  it  in  ; but  I only  got  two  or  three  flowers 
on  it. — Garth. 


44. — Treatmc:  of  Fuchsia  Dominiana.— 

What  treatment  Rm  s this  kind  . quire  to  make  a good 
blooming  speol.ii'^n  : ; grew  a nice  plant  of  it  all  through 
the  spring  and  siimn'i. ' of  last  year  ; but  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  nearly  all  :he  large  and  healthy-looking  leaves 
dropped  off  and  lef'  ihe  stout  stalks  standing  in  their 
nakedness.— Kil.mi  ern. 

45. — Plants  and  flsh  in  a tank.— I have  a tank 
4 feet  by  3 feet,  and  1 foot  6 inches  deep,  in  my  green- 
house, and  Fevas  and  rockery  round  it.  Will  someone 
kill  Uy  tell  me  what  plants  and  fish  would  thrive  in  it?  I 

told  that  i must  have  water  weeds  to  keep  the  water 
"lire.  Als'  where  to  obtain  them?  The  water  would 
be  still  w ber.— ( is  Fitter. 

I 46.--, '"Zonal  Pelargoniums  not  flowering.— I 

had  s'‘.ine  Zonal  Pelargoniums  (two  or  three)  at  the 
begirning  of  last  year,  but  they  did  not  flower  at  all.  Will 
sorii'‘i'nc  kindl.v  tell  me  what  I can  do  so  that  they  shall 
filwer  I his  year?  They  look  strong,  though  the  zonal 
■ narking  on  the  leaves  has  nearly  disappeared.  They  are 
111  pots  in  an  ordinary  sitting-room. — Rostock. 

47. — Destruction  of  blight. —Can  anyone|be  so  good 
as  to  inform  me  whether  the  so-called  “ Phanatophore,” 
invented  by  M.'  Martre,  of  Paris,  is  successful  in  the 
destruction  of  blight,  and  whether  the  apparatus  is  diffi- 
cult to  work  or  requires  special  skill  in  using ; and  whether 
the  process  is  found  to  be  much  less  risky  for  tender  plants 
than  that  of  ordinary  Tobacco-smoking  ? — Borderer. 

48. — Marie  Louise  "Violets.- Could  anyone  kindly 
tell  me  how  I should  treat  these  Violets?  They  are 
planted  in  pots  under  a frame  facing  the  south,  and  have 
been  there  since  October,  but  they  do  not  flower.  There 
are  some  small  flower-buds  but  they  do  not  get  bigger.  ^ I 
water  with  liquid-manure  and  cover  up  at  night,  and  in 
frosty  weather  ; opening  the  frame  when  the  sun  shines. 
— G.'S.  M. 

49.  — Embossed  glass. — Will  someone  kindly  say 
if  embossed  glass  in  the  front  and  side  margin-sashes  of  a 
lean-to  conservatory  would  have  an  injurious  effect  on 
Palms,  Ferns,  Creepers,  &o.  The  aspect  is  due  south  ; the 
front  of  conservatory  will  be  6 feet  high,  back  10  feet,  the 
length  14  feet,  and  width  8 feet.  1 would  be  glad_  to 
know  what  length  of  piping  would  be  required  for  heatin; 
this  house? — Toplby. 

50. — Trichomanes  radicans.— It  is  stated  in  most 
of  the  Fern  books  that  this  Fern  should  have  its  fronds 
constantly  syringed  or  sprinkled  with  water,  and  I was 
much  surprised  lately  on  looking  through  an  old-estab- 
lished firm’s  catalogue  to  see  the  directions  given  never  to 
cast  water  direotl.y  on  the  fronds  of  this  Fern,  and  should 
be  pleased  to  know  which  method  has  proved  to  be  the 
most  successful  ? — Filmy  Fern. 

51. — Growing  Tomatoes  for  profit.— Will  any 
reader  of  G.yrdening  kindly  tell  me  if  it  would  he  profit- 
able to  erect  a range  of  glass-houses  suitable  to  grow 
Tomatoes  in  for  market,  say  costing  about  £500  ? .Also  to 
keep  an  experienced  gardener,  and  as  many  men  as  would 
be  required  ? Would  I be  most  likely  to  succeed  in  Eng- 
land or  Scotland,  and  would  Mushrooms  be  more  profitable 
than  Tomatoes  ? — Tomato. 


3'  — Propagating  a Fern.— I have  a large  Fern 
(in  a M’arni  fernery)  called,  I think,  Platyceriura  grande. 
1 am  not  sure  of  the  name,  though  I have  had  it  some 
j'jars,  there  are  no  spores  or  offsets.  Can  anyone  tell  me 
),ow  to  propagate  from  it  so  as  not  to  destroy  the  original 
ilant  ? — K.  L. 

3G.— Raising  Palms  from  seeds.— I have  some 
’aim  seeds,  which  are  of  nearly  hardy  kinds,  I believe. 
J The  names  are  Corypha  australis,  Washingtonia  robiista, 
,md  Chamsprops  arborea.  Will  anyone  kindly  advise  me 
IS  to  the  method  of  sowing,  and  if  they  will  thrive  in  a cold 
’ rame? — Alpha. 

37. — Arum  Lily. — I have  an  Arum  Lily  in  a small 
lot.  It  is  growing  up  very  nicely  in  a room  with  a heat  of 
.50  degs.  to  60  degs.  ; but  all  the  tips  of  the  leaves  are 
linged  with  brown.  I can  put  it  in  a room  where  there  is 
I only  40  degs.  to  45  degs.  of  heat.  Does  it  want  repotting, 
or  any  stimulant’? — Kit. 


52.— Calceolarias  not  flowering.— Last  autumn 
twelve  months,  I inserted  a quantity  of  Sultan  Calceolaria 
cuttings  in  a frame,  which  rooted  well,  and  were  planted 
out  in  May  following  nice,  bushy  plants.  Although  every- 
thing to  lie  desired  in  appearance  then,  they  afterwards 
became  very  straggling,  and  took  to  creeping  along  the 
ground,  throwing  up  short  shoots,  and  I scarcel.v  had  any 
blooms  oil  them.  Any  explanation  of  my  failure  will 
greatly  oblige  ? — A.  Elliott. 

.53.  — Growing  Chrysanthemums.  — I am 
an.xioiis  to  grow  a few  Chrysaiitheiiiuins  in  pots.  Can  I 
do  so  without  any  greenhouse  ? If  so,  what  kinds  are  the 
best  ? I like  those  with  the  large  flowers — Japanese  kinds, 
I think.  Will  anyone  give  me  the  names  of  a dozen  or  so 
good  ones  that  would  be  suitable  for  me?  I may  mention 
the  district  is  Trowbridge,  Wiltshire.  I may  mention  I 
have  plenty  of  large  windows  they  could  stand  in,  if  that 
would  be  an  advantage  ? — Novice. 


38. — Treatment  of  seedling  Pelargoniums. 

— I have  raised  some  nice  Pelargoniums  from  seed  sown 
last  autumn,  and  have  been  informed  they  will  not  flower 
if  allowed  to  grow  on.  Will  some  experienced  grower  be 
good  enough  to  tell  me  if  this  is  the  case,  and  advise  as  to 
future  treatment? — First  Attempt. 

39.  — Storing  Onions. — I was  rather  unfortunate  in 
storing  my  Onions  last  season— Potato  kind,  as  well  as  the 
usual  crop.  Can  anyone  kindly  give  me  a wrinkle  as  to 
howl  should  treat  them?  I have  only  this  week  planted 
the  Potato  sort.  I am  afraid  I am  late,  but  the  ground 
was  so  saturated  with  wet  I put  it  off.— Fan. 

40. — Sowing  Pelargoniums,  Dahlias,  &c.— 
Will  anyone  kindly  tell  me  if  I can  sow  now  the  seeds  of 
Pelargoniums,  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums,  and  Tomatoes, 
n a cold  frame  in  a sheltered  position  ? Also  the  size  of 
pots  most  used  in  their  after  culture.  I should  also  like  a 
ew  hints  as  to  growing  them  ? — A.  G.  V. 

41. — Forcing  Cucumbers.— I am  about  to  start 
forcing  Cucumbers,  and  should  like  to  know  the  best  way 
to  proceed?  I have  a span-roofed  forcing  pit,  heated  with 
hot-water  pipes,  flow  and  return  under  the  bed  ; the  same 
in  the  passage.  Slates  are  over  the  pipes  in  the  bed,  and  I 
have  laid  sods  of  turf  over  them.  Is  this  right? — E.  Kent. 

‘•2.— Hyacinths  running  to  leaf.— I bought  some 
good  Hyacinths  last  year,  and  potted  them  in  August. 
They  have  made  nothing  but  enormous  leaves— 
beautiful,  certainly  ; but  being  in  a dwelling-room,  of 
course,  I wanted  the  odour  of  the  flowers.  I thought  it 
might  perhaps  be  too  rich  mould.  What  can  I do  ? — 
Kit. 

^’I^Black  Morocco  ^hnd  other  Grapes. — 
Will  someone  kindly  give  me  a little  information  on 
this  matter?  I last  year  took  to  a vinery,  well-stocked 
with  Vines.  They  all  did  well  but  one  kind  ; “ Black 
Morocco  was  the  name  on,  its  label.  There  were  plenty  of 
hunches,  hut  the  berries  were  no  bigger  than  field  Beans. 

I am  told  it-is  a large  Grape  liy  a gardener  I called  in,  and 
that  I plight:  to  artificially  fertilise  it  with  pollen,  as  it 
never  ^es.set  its  fruit  without.  Will  someone  please  say  if 
and  how  and  when  it  should  he  done  ? There, 
ap  Lady  Downe’s  and  Gros  Colmar  in  tlig  same  hoUse  ? Wilt 
they  do  togfether?— William  Winkbtt.  ''  " ' 


54. — British  Maiden-hair  Fern  in  a room.— 

I have  a nice  large  plant  of  Adantum  Capillus-Veneris, 
(British  Maiden-hair  Fern).  Can  I grow  it  on  in  a window 
of  a room,  when  there  is  only  a fire  occasionally?  I also 
fancy  it  requires  repotting  ; in  doing  so  could  I divide  it  to 
make  one  or  more  plants  ? If  so,  ought  I to  allow  the  little 
branches  where  the  fronds  grow  off  to  be  covered  with  the 
soil,  or  ought  they  to  be  above  ? They  are  all  above  now? 
Any  other  information  in  regard  to  this  Fern  will  be 
esteemed  a favour  by — Novice. 

55.  — Making  an  alpine  hed.— I wish  to  make  an 
alpine  bed  in  my  garden,  and  should  be  obliged  if  someone 
can  tell  me  which  would  be  the  best  of  the  two  following 
positions?  A bank  sloping  to  the  east,  and  sheltered  by 
shrubs  from  south,  west,  and  north  ; or  level  ground 
sheltered  by  shrubs  from  east  and  south-east,  open  to 
north  and  south-west  ? I could  form  a bank  on  the  level 
ground  by  banking  up  peat  and  leaf-mould  behind  Yew- 
tree  trunks  laid  on  the  ground.  The  soil  of  the  garden  is 
chalk.  County,  Hampshire. — E.  B.  S. 

56. — Skimmia  oblata. — Will  someone  kindly  en- 
lighten me  on  the  cultivation  of  Skimmia  oblata  ? It  is 
a beautiful  plant — hardy,  evergreen,  sweet-scented,  and 
will  adapt  itself  to  greenhouse,  or  even  a warmer  treat- 
ment— but  I want  to  get  it  to  set  its  bloom  for  the  produc- 
tion of  berries.  Is  it  like  the  Aucuba,  and  needs  a male 
plant  to  fructify  the  antliers  ? I was  told  so  by  one  ol  the 
employees  at  Chiswick.  In  such  a case,  where  can  I obtain 
a pollen-bearing  plant  ? Another  question  is,  would  it  be 
possible  to  make  use  of  Skimmia  japonica  as  a fertiliser  ? 
This  is  a matter  that  will  interest  several  of  your  readers 
as  well  as  myself,  for  getting  it  to  bear  fruit  would  add 
very  much  to  its  value. — Vinuex. 

57.  — Cucumber  growing. — Will  anyone  experi- 
enced in  Cucumber-growing  kindly  tell  me  the  reason  why 
my  Cucumbers,  when  they  get  about  3 inches  long,  go  yellow 
at  the  end  and  then  stop  growing?  Tiie  plants  were 
grown  in  a hed  3 feet  wide,  with  rows  of  4-inch  pipes 
nndenieatli.  The  bottom  of  the  iied  is  made  semi-circular 
with  slates,  so  as  to  drain  the  water  on  to  the  pipes.  The 
tenqierature  Was  kept  from  70  degs.  to  75  degs.  at  niglit, 
and  80  degs.  to  85  degs.  in  tlie  day.  Position,  south.  'Tlie 
glass  is  lime-washed  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
summer  Would  it  be  caused  by  not  having  enough 


water,  as  they  were  watered  about  three  times  a-week 
(once  liquid-manure),  or  two  roof  ventilators  being  open 
at  the  same  time  ? I shall  he  very  pleased  to  hear  what 
quantity  of  water  they  require,  and  how  often  ; also  what 
proportion  of  manure  to  mix  with  the  soil ; and  how  often 
the.v  should  be  watered  with  liquid-manure ; and  any  other 
useful  hints  ? — J.  G.  D. 

.58.— Ferns  under  a bell-glass.— I have  one  of  the 
pans  covered  with  a bell-glass,  such  as  are  generally  used 
for  the  cultivation  of  Ferns,  as  an  ornament  in  the  drawing- 
room. I am  anxious  to  make  it  a thing  of  beauty  and  a 
joy  for — well,  for  a good  long  time,  if  possible  ; but  as  I 
have  no  experience  with  such  things  I should  be  extremely 
obliged  if  “ J.  Jatwis,”  or  any  other  contributors  to  Gar- 
dening, will  be  good  enough  to  give  me  a few  plain  direc- 
tions as  to  how  to  proceed — i.e.,  what  compost  to  use, 
what  Ferns,  &c.,  to  plant  (the  pan  is  about  11  inches  across), 
and  the  best  time  to  begin,  and  other  hints  as  to  after- 
management their  experience  and  kindness  may  suggest  ? 
— H.  D.  D. 

59. — A bot-water  apparatus.— Would  “B.  G.  R.,” 
or  any  other  reader  of  G.yrdbning,  kindly  aid  me  by 
answering  the  following  questions?  1st,  Would  a plain 
saddle  boiler  of  the  following  dimensions  : length,  11  feet, 
breadth,  10  inches,  height,  11-inches,  be  large  enough  to 
heat  50  feet  of  4 inch  piping  satisfactorily  ? 2nd,  Would 
IJ-inch  pipe  sockets  be  large  enough  for  the  above 
sized  boiler  and  length  of  pipes?  3rd,  IVould  there  be 
any  difference  in  the  action  of  the  water  with  the  sockets 
placed  one  on  the  top  and  one  on  the  side  or  one  screwed 
into  the  highest  part  of  end,  and  lowest  part  of  end  of 
boiler?  4th,  What  would  he  the  least  size  (in  bore)  of 
air  pipe  to  attach  to  4 inch  pipes,  length  18  feet  from 
boiler  ? — One  in  a fix. 

60.  — Arranging  a Tomato  - house.  — Will 
“ B.  C.  R.”  kindly  answer  me  the  following?  I have  a 
span-roofed  Tomato-house  18  feet  by  11  feet,  with  sides  2 feet 
high  of  wood  ; height  7i  feet.  I propose  making  beds 
4 feet  wide  on  each  side  of  the  walk,  raised  to  about 
18  inches  from  the  glass  at  the  back,  with  a good  drainage, 
and  to  set  the  plants  in  three  rows  in  each  bed  diagonally, 
18  inches  apart.  I should  like  to  know  how  many  plants  it 
would  be  safe  to  grow,  and  whether  I should  train  the  two 
outer  rows  up  the  glass,  which  would  he  9 inches  apart ; 
if  so,  how  should  I train  the  inner  rows  ? And  should  I train 
them  all  on  the  single  stem,  and  what  mixture  of  soil 
would  he  advise  me  to  make  the  beds  of  ? Any  remarks 
on  general  culture  would  be  welcome.  This  house  has 
sun  all  day,  and  good  artificial  heat  at  disposal. — W.  G.  D. 

To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
aetswers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

61. — Treatment  of  small  Gladioli  bulbs  (G.). 
— Prepare  a bed  of  rich,  light  soil  in  a sunny  position,  and 
plant  the  bulbs  in  it.  Should  they  show  flower-spikes  it 
would  be  well  to  pinch  them  out.  Lift  the  bulbs  in 
autumn  when  the  tops  die  down,  and  plant  again  next 
spring,  and  the.v  should  flower  well  in  summer. 

62. — Treatment  of  Dracaenas  ( D.  J/.;.— The  tops 
of  lanky  Dracienas  taken  oft  and  put  in  now  as  cuttings  in 
rich,  turfy,  sandy  soil,  and  in  a strong  bottom-heat,  should 
strike  root  freely.  The  bottom  of  the  old  plants  will  then, 
if  put  into  warmth,  break  and  throw  out  side-shoots, 
and  then  again  may  be  taken  off  and  converted  into 
cuttings.  Young  plants  are  even  better  coloured  and 
more  handsoine  than  old  ones. 

63. — Pricking  out  and  thinning  out  (Kit).— 
Pricking  out  is  a gardener’s  term  applied  to  the  operation  of 
transplanting  seedlings  from  their  pots  or  beds  to  other 
places,  and  planting  a little  distance  apart,  to  encourage 
them  to  make  sturdy  plants.  It  (the  planting)  is  generally 
performed  with  a pointed  stick  or  iron-shod  dibber. 
Thinning  out  seedlings  is  to  pull  up  a lot  of  the  plants 
where  they  are  over  thick.  These  thinnings  can  be  pricked 
out  if  required. 

64. — Sowing  Sweet  "Williams  (H.  T.J.— Sow 
now  in  very  slight  heat,  and  prick  out  the  plants  into  a 
box  when  they  have  made  three  pairs  of  leaves.  Plant 
out  where  they  are  to  flower  in  April  after  being  hardened 
off.  Or  sow  the  seed  in  August  in  the  open  ground,  and 
put  the  plants  out  where  they  are  to  flower  in  September. 
Sweet  Williams  are  extremely  hardy.  A bright  rich,  soil 
suits  them  best.  Old  hot-bed  manure  or  leaf-mould  is  the 
most  suitable  dressing  for  the  soil. 

65. — Coelogyne  cristata  and  other  Orebids 
(W.  A.  C.). — The  Coelogyne  cristata,  with  forty  flowers  will, 
no  doubt,  present  a fine  spectacle.  I should  imagine  your 
house  is  too  hot  for  Odontoglossums.  The  following  kinds 
should  suit  you  : Cyrtoohilum  maculatum,  Cypripedium 
Eenanthum,  C.  Spicerianum,  Burllngtonia  fragrans,  Den- 
drobium  nobile,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  L.  Deppei,  L.  Measuri- 
siana,  Pleiones  (any  kinds),  Piliimna  fragrans  grandiflora, 
Oncidium  Papilio,'  O.  Marshallianura,  Trichopilia  suavis, 
Stanhopea  Wardi,  and  Stanhopea  insignis. — M.  B. 

66. — Manuring  lawns  (L.  M.  II.).— \t  ordinary 
manure  is  objectionable,  give  a good  dressing  of  soot. 
One  bushel  to  the  square  rod  will  not  be  too  much. 
Nitrate  of  soda  is  a very  stimulating  application  in 
moderate  qiianties ; but  it  is  not  lasting  enough  for  a 
lawn,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  artificial  manures. 
Bone-dust,  ground  small,  is  an  excellent  top-dressing. 
If  the  roller  is  used  frequently,  it  will  press  the  small 
particles  of  bone  into  the  turf,  out  of  the  way  of  the 
mowing  machine. 

67.  —An  Orebid  query  (Learner,  Blackburn).— 
1,  Have  seen  no  drawing,  so  cannot  answer.  2,  Odonto- 
glossuni  Alexandra — opinions  differ.  Some  say  aiitimm 
and  some  say  spring ; myself  I prefer  the  former,  but  it 
will  not  harm  them  to  do  it  now.  Do  not  break  any  more 
roots  than  you  can  possibly  lielp.  3,  The  best  thing  you 
can  do  is  to  repot  them  at  once,  picking  away  any  very  old 
and  worn-out  stuff.  4,  Your  Stanhopea  may  be  shifted  if 
you  like,  but  they  flower  far  best  when  pot-bound.  Give 
it  a very  little  very  weak  cow-manure  occasionally,  if  you 
do  not  shift  it.  and,  if  you  do,  give  it  an  open  basket,  or 
the  siiikes,  which  always  come  from  the  bottom,  will 
not  be  able  to  show.  5,'  Yes,  it  grows  all  the  yisar  round. 
6,  Cannot  say  where  you  were  wrong  ; these  tilings  often 
happen  after  an  accident.  I do  not  like  calendars ; they 
are  not  applicable  in  many  cases  — M.  B. 
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NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communic.ations  refipecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  nam-o  sho7t.ld  ahvays  a^oornpany  the  parcel^  which 
should  be.  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardexing  Illus- 
trated, 37 y Sauthampton-streety  Stra/ndy  LondoUy  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— S.  — l,  Picea  Menziesi ; 
‘2,  Abies  grandis ; 3,  Pinus  montana  ; 4,  Picea  orientalis  ; 
5,  Pinus  excelsa  ; 6,  Pinus  cembra  ; 7,  Pinus  montana  var.; 
S,  Abiespectinata(?);  9,  AbiesPinsapo  ; 10,  Pinus  sylvestris; 

11,  Abies  sp.  ; 12,  Pseudo-suga  Douglasi. Esperenza. — 

^Send  a flower  of  the  plant,  aufi  then  we  can  name  it  for 

you. Black  Xorth. — Cannot  name  from  leaves  only. 

G.  Wells. — Send  a specimen  of  the  plant  you  want  named. 

Names  of  fruit. — Alpha.  — Pear  Beurr^  Ranee, 
appai’ently. J.  IF.  (r.— Ajiple  not  recognised. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  re^neinher  that  we 
do  not  ansxver  queries  by  posty  and  that  we  cannot  xuider- 
take  to  forward  letters  to  correspo7idents,  or  in.sert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

X.  V.  Z. — Advertise  in  or  consult  the  advertisement 

columns  of  Farm  and  Home,  published  at  this  oflice. 

It.  H.  C. — There  is  a note  on  the  uses  of  spent  Hops  in 

gardens  in  this  issue  of  Gardening,  page  8. IF.  Adams. 

— Your  list  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  is  a very  good  one,  and 

should  answer  your  purpose  well. Ironmonger. — Apply 

to  anyone  advertising  garden  requisites  in  this  paper. 

Satty. — We  cannot  insert  a query  that,  if  answered, 

would  be  an  advertisement. James  Hayes. — We  know 

of  no  book  that  will  help  you  so  well  as  reading  this  paper 

regularly. H.  E. — We  do  not  understand  your  query 

about  clematis  ; repeat  it  in  a clearer  form. Kit. — Gis- 

hursbeompoundis  not  a manure;  its  use  is  to  destroy  insects 

according  to  directions  sold  with  it. Sweet  Pea. — 

Apply  to  Wm.  Clibran  & Son,  Oldfield  Nurseries,  Altrin- 
cham.  Edioard  T.  Daniell. — The  wire-wove  roofing 

can,  no  doubt,  be  procured  through  a builder. C.  F.  P. 

— “ Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants,”  T.  Baines,  published  b}' 

.Tohn  Murray,  Albemarle-street,  London. E.  S.  Oak- 

hurst. — An  index  was  published  to  each  volume  of  Gar- 
dening ; but  only  those  for  Vols.  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  11,  are  now 
to  be  had. 


BEES. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

The  most  critical  period  in  the  bee-keeper’s 
calendar  is  now  at  hand.  The  bees  are  aroused 
to  activity  by  the  appearance  of  the  Crocus  and 
other  early  spring  flowers,  and  begin  to  raise 
brood,  which  at  first  occupies  a small  circle  in 
the  centre  of  the  cluster.  This  circle  is  gradu- 
ally enlarged,  and  brood  circles  are  commenced 
on  adjoining  combs  ; and  should  cold  weather 
return  at  this  stage  the  bees  will  again  condense 
to  a small  compass,  leaving  much  of  the  brood 
unprotected,  which  will,  in  consequence,  perish. 
This  being  so,  it  is  not  wise  for  the  present  to 
encourage  the  activity  of  the  bees.  When, 
however,  it  is  found  that  breeding  has  actually 
commenced  in  a hive  short  of  stores,  stimulative 
feeding  should  be  carried  on  till  there  is  suffi- 
cient natural  supply  of  food.  When  a colony 
rearing  brood  finds  that  stores  are  nearly 
exhausted  the  bees  destroy  the  eggs  and  larvas, 
and  the  queen  discontinues  laying. 

Stores. — There  should  still  be  sealed  food  in 
at  least  three  combs  of  every  hive,  3 inches  or 
4 inches  down  from  the  top.  Sugar-cake  may 
be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  frames,  under  the 
quilt,  where  the  bees  consume  it  as  needed,  or 
frames  filled  with  sugar-cake  may  be  placed  at 
the  sides  of  the  cluster.  In  the  case  of  straw 
hives  it  may  he  inserted  in  the  feed-hole  at  top. 
Any  frames  of  honey-comb  preserved  from  last 
season  will  now  he  found  to  be  very  valual)le  to 
supply  to  hungry  colonies.  They  should  be 
slightly  warmed  before  introduction  into  a hive, 
or  the  temperature  of  the  hive  will  be  much 
lowered.  When  the  bees  of  some  hives  are 
seen  flying  abroad,  while  the  rest  of  the  hives  in 
the  apiary  are  in  a state  of  repose,  the  former 
will  in  all  probability  be  found  to  be  very  low 
in  stores,  almost  at  starvation  point,  being 
forced  out  by  hunger  in  a vain  search  for  food. 
Sometimes  under  these  circumstances  the  whole 
colony  will  leave  the  hive  in  a body.  These  are 
known  as  “hunger  swarms.”  Stimulative  food 
may  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  3 lb.  of  sugar 
to  2 pints  of  water,  boiled  together  for  a few 
minutes,  and  a tablespoonful  of  vinegar  added. 
It  should  be  given  slowly,  beginning  with  about 
3 oz. , and  gradually  increasing  to  about  half-a- 
pound  per  day,  according  to  the  increase  of  the 
colony.  Colonies  having  a good  store  of  sealed 
honey  will  not  need  stimulative  feeding ; in 
their  case  it  will  be  sufficient  to  slice  off  the 
caps  of  some  of  the  honey  cells. 

Pollen.  — Pollen  is  the  fertilising  dust  of 
flowers,  which  is  gathered  by  the  bees  and 
transformed  by  them  into  food  (being  mixed 
with  honey  and  water),  upon  which  the  brood  is 
reared.  When  natural  pollen  is  not  to  be 
obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  the  bees  will 


eagerly  collect  Pea-flour,  if  provided  for  them, 
which  is  found  to  answer  the  same  purpose.  A 
little  sprinkled  into  the  Crocus-flowers  will 
give  the  bees  a taste  for  it,  when  it  may  be 
placed  in  a sunny  nook  near  the  hives.  It 
should  be  sprinkled  thinly  on  a tray  or  in  an 
inverted  skep.  When  numbers  of  bees  are 
observed  returning  to  the  hive  'vith  little 
coloured  loads  attached  to  their  hind  legs  Pea- 
flour  need  not  be  provided.  When  Lees  are 
seen  seeking  water  in  the  early  spring  it  may  be 
concluded  that  breeding  has  commenced  in  the 
hive.  It  is  advantageous  to  provide  lai-ge 
plantations  of  early  pollen-yielding  flowers  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  apiary,  such  as  yellow 
Wallflower,  Crocus,  Arabis,  Limnanthes,  that 
the  bees  may  not  have  far  to  travel  whenever  a 
mild  day  calls  them  forth,  and ‘when  as  yet 
there  is  little  to  be  obtained  in  the  fields. 

Enemies. — The  blue  titmouse  will  consume  a 
large  number  of  bees  in  the  early  spring  if  not 
warned  off.  Upon  capturing  a bee  he  flies  off 
with  it  to  the  bough  of  a tree  or  some  other 
convenient  place,  where,  after  killing  his  victim, 
he,  before  swallowing  it,  carefully  removes  the 
sting,  legs,  and  wings.  The  remains  of  his 
dainty  repast  may  frequently  be  found  on  the 
tops  of  hives.  In  summer,  when  there  is  abund- 
ance of  insect-food,  it  seldom  visits  the  apiary. 
Its  depredations  can  be  put  a stop  to  in  a great 
measure  by  covering  the  front  of  the  hive  with 
a projecting  wire  screen,  like  a fire-guard.  Mice 
will  sometimes  take  up  their  quarters  in  straw 
hives  and  destroy  a quantity  of  comb,  besides 
robbing  the  bees  of  their  stores.  Entrances 
should  be  so  contracted  that  mice  cannot  enter, 
which  may  be  done  in  the  case  of  straw  hives  by 
cutting  pieces  of  wood  to  fit  the  entrances,  and 
cutting  in  each  a doorway  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  in  height  and  1 inch  in  length.  Internal 
dampness  should  be  carefully  guarded  against 
at  this  season.  Sometimes  the  chippings  of  the 
combs,  dead  bees,  and  other  rubbish  which 
collect  on  the  floor-board  will  be  found  mouldy, 
and  the  hive  damp  and  in  an  unhealthy  state  in 
consequence.  All  causes  of  dampness  (which  is 
a deadly  enemy  to  bees)  must  be  removed  as 
soon  as  discovered.  When  the  hive’s  sides  rest 
upon  the  floor-board,  the  wet  often  draws  under 
them  and  spreads  over  the  hive.  This  may  be 
obviated  by  having  the  hive’s  sides  made  to  fit 
outside  the  floor-board.  Straw  hives  should 
always  have  a wooden  hoop  sewn  to  the  lower 
edges,  and  the  covering  be  sufficiently  large  to 
throw  the  rain  quite  clear  of  the  floor-board. 

,S.  S.  G.,  Pai'kstone. 


9994.— Thin  strained  honey.— This  can  be  made 
thick  by  boiling  in  a very  clean  .saucepan.  About  eight 
or  ten  minutes  siiould  do.  Honey  should  be  kept  in  a 
dry,  and  not  too  cold  place. — Aster. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

6S.— Valuing  eggs.— Will  any  keeper  of  poultry 
kindly  tell  me  what  value  I should  put  upon  my  eggs  in 
making  up  a poultry  account  of  profit  and  loss'?  I have 
estimated  them  at  one  penny  a piece  all  the  year  round. 
Of  course,  we  could  not  buy  them  at  that  price  ; but  we 
use  more  than  if  we  had  to  buy  them.  I live  in  the 
suburbs  of  Manchester. — Bal.^n'CE. 

69.— Crushing  hones  for  fowls.— Will  “ Boult- 
ing,” or  someone  else,  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  best  way 
of  crushing  bones — s.g.,  shin  bones  of  beef,  for  fowls  ? Can 
I obtain  a small,  inexpensive  mill  for  the  purpose  ? — 
E T.  M. 

REPLIES. 

9988. — Poultry-keeping.— If  “H.  B.” 

cannot  afford  any  space  for  an  outside  run,  I 
strongly  advise  him  to  leave  poultry-keeping 
alone.  Although  I readily  admit  that  I look 
upon  poultry-keeping  from  a profitable  point  of 
view,  I must  also  confess  I have  some  considera- 
tion for  the  fowls  themselves,  and  do  not  like 
to  feel  that  they  are  living  in  a state  of  misery. 
Now,  when  I consider  that  three  fowls  should 
be  the  limit  in  the  case  of  “ Subscriber”  (query 
9986),  although  he  has  double  space  mentioned 
by  “H.  B.,”and  this  an  outside  run,  in  addition 
to  the  sleeping-place,  I cannot  conscientiously 
recommend  “ H.  B.”  to  keep  more  than  one 
fowl  of  large  size  or  a couple  of  bantams.  It  is 
altogether  out  of  the  question  for  “ H.  B.  ”to 
to  trouble  himself  as  to  breeds  or  chicken  rear- 
ing.— UouLTiNf;. 

9989. — A Minorca  hen  ailing.— The  hen 
is  probably  suffering  from  an  aggravated  attack 
of  roup,  a not  unusual  occurrence  in  cases  of  the 


kind.  To  cure  her  she  should  have  been  taken  in 
hand  long  since.  Whether  she  can  be  brought 
round  now  is  doubtful.  I advise  you  to  give  her 
to  start  with  half  a teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts, 
and  well  wash  her  eyes,  face,  and  nostrils  with 
Labarraque’s  solution  of  chlorinated  soda, 
diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water.  This 
washing  or  sponging  should  be  continued  twice 
or  thrice  daily  throughout  the  attack.  Each 
morning  and  evening  one  of  the  under-men- 
tioned pills  should  be  given,  and  the  Epsom 
salts  be  repeated  on  the  third  day,  if  the  disease 
does  not  yield.  The  food  should  be  given  warm, 
and  be  slightly  seasoned  with  cayenne.  Pre- 
scription for  pills  : Cayenne  pepper,  20  grains  ; 
copper  sulphate,  10  grains  ; copaiba,  1 fluid 
drachm.  To  be  made  into  twenty  pills.  Not 
long  since  I saw  a Cochin  hen  which  had  been 
neglected  by  her  feeder,  who  thought  she  was 
sitting,  instead  of  which  she  was  blind  in  both 
eyes  and  groping  about  in  the  nest-boxes,  out  of 
sight.  I never  sa-v  a worse  case,  yet  the  above 
treatment  brought  her  round,  and  now  it  is 
impossible  to  pick  V.er  from  her  fellows.— 
Doultinc4. 

9987.— Diseased  pullets,  etc.— I think  it 

likely  that  the  pullet  was  suffering  from 
paralysis,  and  “Instones”  acted  mercifully  in 
killing  her  and  putting  her  out  of  the  way.  I 
suspect  that  the  pullets  were  either  bred  from 
birds  too  closely  related  to  each  oth^r,  or  from 
parents  having  a tendency  to  paralytic  attacks. 
It  would  be  well  to  get  rid  of  the  present  stock 
by  killing  them  off  from  time  to  time,  and  start- 
ing afresh.  Although  I have  mixed  several 
sacks  of  sharps  and  fed  several  bushels  cf  grain 
to  fowls  within  the  last  twelve  months,  I am 
really  unable  to  say  how  long  a bushel  ol  corn 
and  a cwt.  of  meal  can  be  made  to  last  a stated 
number  of  fowls.  When  I make  any  alterations 
in  my  own  yard,  either  by  adding  to  or  reducing 
the  number  of  fowls,  I alter  the  allowance  of 
food  accordingly,  and  in  the  course  of  a day  or 
two  can  manage  to  hit  upon  the  right  quantity. 
The  only  safe  plan  to  adopt  is  to  give  just  as 
much  food  as  the  fowls  will  pick  up  greedily, 
and  discontinue  the  allowance  as  soon  as  they 
run  over  the  grain  instead  of  picking  it  up. 
Some  feeders  will  make  a sack  cf  corn  last  muoii 
longer  than  others,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  know  their  work.  Poultry  should  be 
packed  in  cardboard  boxes  to  send  by  post. 
Wooden  boxes  would  be  too  heavy.  Light 
baskets  would  also  answer.  For  egg-boxes, 
apply  to  Freeth  and  Pocock,  Vauxhall,  London, 
S.W. — Boulting. 

9985.— Fowls  losing  their  feathers.- 

I think  it  probable  that  the  hens  are  troubled 
with  insect-vermin.  Loss  of  feathers  is  gene- 
rally due  to  this  cause,  unless  some  of  the  birds 
are  what  is  known  as  feather-eaters.  Perhaps 
the  hens  have  no  good  dusting-place,  so  that  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  keep  themselves  clean. 
I advise  the  querist  to  remedy  this  state  of 
things,  and  to  sprinkle  some  disinfecting  powder 
over  the  heap  ; or  a little  paraffin  might  be  used 
with  good  effect.  A pinch  of  sulphur  might  also 
be  sprinkled  amongst  the  soft  food.  I presume 
“ G.  F.  Selle”  is  satisfied  that  there  are  no 
feather-eaters  among  his  stock  ? — Boulting. 

9990.— Fowls  dying.— I think  your  hens 
are  suffering  from  inflammation  of  the  stomach, 
a disease  which  sometimes  arises  from  a con- 
tinual use  of  stimulating  food,  overfeeding,  or 
the  presence  of  acrid  matters  which  serve  as 
poisons.  These  drawbacks  should  ba  remedied 
without  delay.  Should  any  other  birds  be 
affected  they  should  be  dosed  with  a little  salad- 
oil  to  overcome  constipation,  and  some  may  be 
injected  for  the  same  purpose.  Soft,  cooked 
food  should  be  given,  and  a little  Linseed  gruel 
may  be  added  with  advantage.  Give  a grain 
each  of  opium  and  calomel  occasionally,  and  for 
drinking  purposes  use  lime-water  and  milk,  or 
Barley-water.  If  your  birds  can  gain  access  to 
freshly-slaked  lime,  it  is  likely  they  are  affected 
by  it,  and  the  lime-water  should  be  withheld. 
In  other  respects,  however,  the  treatment  may 
be  the  same. — Boulting. 
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HOME-GROWN  LILIES  OF  THE  VALLEY. 
There  are  few  flowers  more  highly  prized  than 
these,  whether  they  be  native  or  exotic,  yet 
there  are  plenty  of  failures  with  them,  especially 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  force  them  early 
into  bloom,  for  the  crowns  are  very  different  to 
ordinary  bulbs,  such  as  Tulips,  Hyacinths, 
Crocuses,  &c.,  for  in  the  case  of  the  Lily  the 
roots  are  of  as  much,  or  more,  importance  than 
the  crown  ; for  although  there  may  be  a strong 
flower-spike  in  embryo  ready  to  start  as  soon  as 
the  necessary  heat  and  moisture  are  applied,  it 
will  all  be  entirely  useless  if  the  roots  have  been 
injured  by  exposure  or  drought ; and  this  is  in 
many  cases  a fruitful  source  of  failure,  as  far 
as  imported  roots  are  concerned ; and  to  get 
over  this  diflSculty  I resolved  to  try  if  home- 
grown crowns  would  not  produce  as  good,  or 
even  better,  flowers  than  the  imported,  and 
without  the  risk  of  failure  that  attaches  to 
them  ; and  accordingly  I planted  out  a quantity 
of  young  healthy  crowns  in  rows,  1 foot 
apart,  and  the  crowns  6 inches  apart  in  the 
rows,  on  deeply-cultivated,  well-enriched  soil, 
and  beyond  keeping  free  from  weed  during 
summer,  and  a top-dressing  of  manure  in  winter, 
they  were  no  further  trouble  ; and  by  the  end 
of  the  second  year’s  growth  they  had  developed 
splendid  crowns,  quite  equal  to  any  of  the 
imported  ones,  and  when  lifted  and  potted  up 
the  same  day,  without  any  of  the  drying  or 
mutilating  of  roots  that  imported  ones  are  more 
or  less  subject  to,  they  started  away  into  growth 
without  any  loss  of  time.  The  course  I fol- 
lowed was  as  follows  : The  roots  were  lifted 
with  steel  forks,  so  as  to  get  all  the  roots  pos- 
sible, and  sorted  into  two  lots— viz.,  large, 
plump,  flowering  crowns  for  potting,  a,nd 
younger  ones  that  were  laid  aside  for  planting 
out  again,  as  by  doing  this  every  year  one 
always  has  a stock  of  crowns  fit  for  forcing.  I 
find  that  4-inch,  5-inch,  or  fl  inch  pots  are  the 
most  useful,  aud  from  ten  to  twelve  good  plump 
crowns  make  a good  full  pot.  The  roots  are 
carefully  worked  into  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
with  some  very  fine  soil  worked  amongst  them, 
and  the  crowns  are  brought  down  just  below 
the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  quite  covered  with  the 
soil  ; they  are  well  watered,  so  as  to  settle  the 
soil  well  down  amongst  the  roots,  and  are  then 
set  in  a cool  place  for  a fortnight,  after  which 
they  are  plunged  in  very  gentle  bottom-heat, 
covering  the  pots  right  over  with  Cocoa-fibre 
or  leaf-mould.  Tliey  will  soon  start  into 
growth,  and  may  then  be  transferred  to  a warm 
house  or  pit,  shading  them  for  a few  days,  and 
they  will  develop  as  fine  foliage  and  spikes  of 
flower  as  ever  were  grown  on  imported  crowns. 

J.  G.  H. 

The  Wildsmith  memprial.  — At  a 

recent  meeting  of  the  Reading  Gardeners’ 
Society  it  was  agreed  that  a fund  should  be 
raised,  which  shall  serve  as  a memorial  to  the 
late  Mr.  W.  Wildsmith,  by  placing  a child  on 
the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.  A sub-committee 
of  the  society,  with  Mr.  T.  Turton,  Maiden 
' Erleigh  Gardens,  as  secretary,  was  then  formed, 
aud  Mr.  W.  I.  Palmer,  of  Reading,  consented 
to  act  as  chairman  ; Mr.  R.  Sutton  as  the 


Reading  treasurer,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  as 
the  London  treasurer.  The  committee  have 
issued  an  earnest  appeal  for  subscriptions  to 
the  object  in  view,  and  have  specially  been 
induced  to  do  so  because  it  is  now  known  that 
Mr.  Wildsmith  had  promised  a poor  Hampshire 
widow,  who  is  burdened  with  a family  of 
children,  that  he  would  spare  no  effort  to  secure 
the  election  of  one  of  these  orphans  to  the 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.  The  committee  are 
exceedingly  anxious  that  the  needful  amount — 
about  £130— should  be  raised  as  quickly  as 
possibly,  so  that  the  announcement  of  the 
placing  of  the  memorial  child  on  the  fund  may 
be  made  prior  to,  or  at  least  coincident  with, 
the  annual  orphan  fund  election,  which  takes 
place  in  July.  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to 
either  the  treasurer  or  the  secretary. 


ROSES. 

34.— Fortune’s  Yellow  Rose.— As  this 
Rose  only  flowers  once  a year,  the  proper  time 
to  prune  it  is  directly  the  blooms  fade,  when 
some  of  the  oldest  branches  should  be  cut  clean 
away  to  allow  room  for  young  growth  to  take 
its  place.  The  short  spray  growth  on  the 
remaining  branches  should  be  cut  back  to  a spur 
at  the  same  time  that  the  other  branches  are 
removed.  Your  plant  makes  too  much  growth. 
Your  soil  is  evidently  too  rich  for  it.  It  is  a 
good  plan,  when  this  Rose  makes  a lot  of 
growth,  to  thin  out  some  of  it  early  in  Septem- 
ber, which  gives  that  which  is  left  a better 
chance  to  get  ripened.  All  the  time  you  find  a 
scarcity  of  flowers  do  not  be  tempted  to  feed 
tlie  plants  in  any  way.  A moderate  growth  is 
better  than  too  much  wood,  which  does  not  get 
sufficiently  ripened  to  flower  well.  As  I write 
I have  a plant  in  one  of  my  iiouses  which  shows 
a deficiency  of  at  least  one-third  of  the  flowers 
there  ouglit  to  be,  owing  to  its  being  too  liberally 
supplied  with  liquid-manure  last  summer  when 
making  its  growth. — J.  C.  C. 

9877. — Rose  Celine  Forestier.- The 
above  Rose  only  requires  certain  treatment  to 
make  it  bloom  freely.  I had  two  strong  plants, 
one  planted  under  a south  wall,  and  in  a dry, 
light  soil.  It  aid  nothing  either  in  tlie  way  of 
flower  or  growth,  and  at  last  died.  The  other 
plant  was  planted  in  a damp,  heavy  soil, 
manured  and  pruned  as  others  of  the  same 
nature,  but  it  only  made  strong  wood,  and  I 
thought  myself  lucky  with  a few  blooms  in  the 
autumn.  So  I tried  this  plan,  and  it  has  suc- 
ceeded well.  I give  the  Rose  no  manure,  and, 
the  soil  being  damp,  it  required  no  watering, 
even  in  the  driest  weather.  In  the  autumn,  say 
aboutNovember,  before  the  frosts  begin  (Devon), 
I prune  (that  is,  the  Rose  is  a climber,  and 
should  be  treated  as  such)  by  leaving  all  the 
long,  strong  new  wood,  and  cut  out  all  thin 
wood,  and  where  there  are  two  branches  out  of 
one  shoot  leave  only  one,  and  that  the 
strongest ; then  tie  the  Rose  into  place,  and  all 
the  shoots  in  the  spring  should  bloom.  They 
should  rise  out  of  the  long  shoot,  strong  and 
able  to  hold  up  the  five  or  six  blooms  which 
should  be  on  the  stem  at  once.  My  Rose 
bloomed  from  June  till  October,  and  I think 
later  sometimes,  and  the  knife  never  touched  it 


till  November.  It  is  now  full  of  strong  shoots, 
and  quite  green.  It  faces  the  south-east,  and 
although  the  east  wind  has  been  very  cutting  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  affected  it  at  all.  I should 
call  it  a hardy  Rose,  and  I know  gardeners 
think  it  a shy  bloomer,  hut  it  well  repays  any 
trouble.  One  spray,  with  its  open  flowers  and 
buds,  is  a sight,  and  quite  a nosegay  in  itself. 
The  centre  of  the  open  flower  should  be  a deep 
canary-yellow,  the  outer  petals  larger  and 
almost  white,  and  tlie  unopened  buds  a deep- 
red.  The  contrast  is  lovely.  When  a Rose  grows 
well  and  makes  quantities  of  new  wood  and 
does  not  bloom,  it  is  certain  to  be  the  pruning 
at  fault. — L.  T.  D. 


FERNS. 

10001.  — British  Ferns.  — “Constant 
Reader”  will  find  the  following  list  satisfac- 
tory: Adiantum  Capillus- veneris,  Allosorus 
crispus  (Parsley  Fern),  Asplenium  Adiantum, 
nigrum,  Asplenium  Triohomanes,  Athyrium 
Filix-foemina,  Blechnuin  Spicant,  Cystopteris 
fragilis,  Lastrea  Filix-mas  cristata.  Polypo- 
dium vulgare,  P.  Dryopteris,  P.  Phegopteris, 
P.  vulgare  cambricuin,  Pteris  aquilina,  Poly- 
stichum  proliferum,  P.  aculeatum,  Scolopen- 
drium  vulgare,  S.  v. -cristatum,  Ceterach  offici- 
narum,  Asplenium  marinum,  A.  Ruta-muraria 
— S.  P. 

The  following  are  good  kinds,  and  may 

all  be  propagated  by  division  : Scolopendrium 
vulgare  and  its  varieties  crispum,  marginatum, 
cristatum,  ami  aiigustifolium.  Polypodium 
cambricuin,  and  elegantissimum,  Allosorus 
crispus.  There  are  also  a great  many  varie- 
ties of  Polypodium  and  Scolopendrium,  more 
or  less  distinct,  that  may  be  increased  in 
the  same  manner;  but  it  is  a pity  to  confine 
the  selection  to  those  that  submit  to  this 
manner  of  increase.  The  Lastreas,  Osmundas, 
Atliyriums,  Polystichums,  and  Aspleniums 
are  very  beautiful,  and  although  offsets  may  in 
■ time  be  taken  from  them,  they  cannot  be  rapidly 
increased  in  this  way. — J.  C.  B. 

18.— Fems  for  a case.— Twenty-five  Ferns  will 
be  far  too  many  for  a case  20  inches  by  22  inches.  Half- 
a-dozen  would  be  nearer  the  mark.  A case  filled  with 
Adiantums  would  look  nice.  Plant,  say,  the  following 
half-a-dozen : Adiantum  formosum,  A.  Williamsi,  A. 
cuneatum.A.  concinnum  latum,  A.tenerum,  and  A.  macro 
phyllum.  A few  hits  of  Selaginella  may  he  dibbled  to 
clothe  the  base. — E.  H. 


19. —Laying  down  an  ash  tennis- 

court. — You  should  have  given  some  informa- 
tion as  to  how  you  made  the  ash  court,  which 
you  find  does  not  answer,  and  what  fault  you 
have  with  it.  From  what  you  say,  I should 
judge  that  you  find  the  material  on  the  surface 
too  loose  in  dry  weather.  If  that  is  so,  you  put 
too  great  a thickness  of  drainage  underneath. 
To  a certain  extent  you  may  prevent  a recurrence 
of  the  same  thing  by  placing  another  layer 
2 inches  thick  of  finer  ashes  on  the  top,  and 
well  roll  it  in  when  the  ground  is  wet.  Ash 
tennis-courts  require  constant  rolling  in  wet 
weather. — J.  C.  C. 

4.— Alstroemeria  aurantiaca.— This  plant  may 
be  bloomed  in  a good  sized  pot.  I prefer  a large  pot  m pro- 
portion  to  gc*‘0\v1h,  and  thus  it  does  not  require  repotting 
often. — E.  H. 


GAUBEmKG  ILLUSTRATED. [March  8,  1890 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  March  8th 
to  March  \5th. 

Finished  thinnincr  Grapes  in  the  early  vinery.  I like  to  do 
this  as  far  as  possible  at  one  operation,  but  to  do  this  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  Vines  in  hand  several  years,  to  know 
their  constitution  and  condition,  otherwise  too  much  or  too 
little  thinning  may  spoil  the  bunches  by  having  the  berries 
too  loose  or  too  crowded,  as  the  case  may  be.  When  pro- 
perly thinned  a bunch  of  Grapes  should  be  in  a compact 
cluster,  not  sprawl  about  when  laid  on  the  dish.  The 
question  of  what  amount  of  liberty  should  be  given  to  the 
lateral  growth  of  Vines  under  glass  has  of  ten  been  anxiously 
considered ; and  here,  again,  I find  a knowledge  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Vines  of  immense  advantage,  as  then, 
when  one  finds  close  pinching  has  had  a weakening  effect 
to  any  appreciable  extent,  more  freedom  is  allowed  the 
next  season.  As  a rule,  I allow  two  leaves  beyond  tl.e 
bunch.  This  fills  up  the  spaces,  but  if  there  was  more 
space  between  the  canes  I should  certainly  leave  another 
leaf.  It  is  well  to  keep  the  Vines  in  vigorous  health,  but 
it  is  necessary  to  have  the  same  weight  of  Grapes  every 
year,  and  if  Vines  extend  beyond  certain  limits  the  extend- 
ing branches  must  be  in  the  shape  of  bearing  rods.  I have 
found  a considerable  advantage  in  permitting  a vigorous 
Vine  to  extend  by  the  increase  of  the  number  of  bearing- 
rods  on  each  side,  removing  those  Vines  which  ari  less 
vigorous  to  make  room.  The  pinching  of  lateral  grovdh 
is  done  in  the  bud  state,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  distinguished. 
This  is  the  rule,  but  occasionally  the  rule  has  been  broken 
through  in  the  case  of  certain  Vines  ; but  I never  permit 
any  sub-laterals  to  make  leaves  near  the  base  of  the  shoots, 
as  I want  the  leaves  at  the  bottom,  which  are  the  nurses 
of  the  buds  that  will  bear  the  future  bunches  of  Grapes, 
to  get  as  strongas  possible.  In  a reasonable  way  the  more 
work  a leaf  has  to  do  the  stronger  it  becomes,  and  the  bud 
at  the  base  of  a firm,  substantial  leaf  is  always  in  propor- 
tion to  the  vigour  and  strength  of  its  nurse.  Potted  a 
further  supply  of  the  Pearl  Tuberose,  three  bulbs  in  a 
6-inch  pot.  Put  in  cuttings  of  various  kinds  of  bedding 
plants  ; also  a number  of  winter-flowering  plants  for  the 
conservatory,  including  Salvias,  Begonias,  Pentas  carnea, 
Conoclinum'  ianthemum,  &c.  The  last-named  makes  a 
neat  specimen  when  well  grown,  and  produces  freely  rather 
large  spikes  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots  of  lavender-coloured 
flowers,  not  unlike  a very  much  enlarged  form  of  Ageratum. 
Tied  in  the  young  wood  in  the  early  Peach-house ; dis-' 
budded  the  young  wood  of  the  Figs  forced  in  pots,  and 
pinched  the  points  of  the  shoots  left  when  four  leaves  had 
been  made.  Most  of  the  plants  are  carrving  a good  crop 
of  fruit ; the  kinds  are  chiefly  White  Neri  and  Brown 
Turkey— the  White  Neri  is  sometimes  known  as  White 
Marseilles.  It  is  rather  round  than  long,  and  bears  freely. 
Sowed  more  Peas  and  Beans,  Spinach,  Lettuces,  and  Celery 
seed  in  boxes,  placed  in  gentle  heat.  The  pinch  of  seeds 
that  was  sown  end  of  January  for  very  earliest  crop  has 
produced  a number  of  plants,  which  have  been  pricked  off, 
and  will  eventually  be  planted  out  rather  thickly  in  a 
specially  prepared  bed,  covered  at  first  with  a frame  and 
lights,  the  latter  to  be  removed  if  necessary  as  the  season 
advances.  I always  find  this  early  crop  comes  in  useful 
for  cooking  purposes.  If  left  long  it  would  doubtless  bolt, 
but  it  supplies  a want.  Repotted  Fuchsias.  The  best  of 
last  year’s  plants  are  retained  to  grow  into  specimens  for 
the  conservatory,  and  of  course  a number  of  young  plants 
are  rooted  every  season  for  late  blooming.  I have  had 
these  from  cuttings  rooted  early  in  February  a yard  high 
by  July,  and  if  only  good-habited  kinds  are  grown  they 
may  be  taken  straight'up  without  stopping.  A pinohed-in 
plant  becomes  denser  of  growth,  but  it  loses  that  graceful 
outline  which  a young  stem  taken  straight  up  unstopped 
possesses. 


Stove. 

Pittonias.— The  different  kinds  of  Fittonias  are  all 
suitable  for  the  decoration  of  a warm  house,  where  the 
pretty  venation  of  their  leaves  is  effective  at  all  times  of 
the  year.  When  not  grown  too  hot,  and  in  an  over-moist 
atmosphere,  they  will  bear  the  temperature  of  a living- 
room  during  the  summer.  To  get  the  plants  on  in  size 
early  in  the  summer  cuttings  should  now  be  put  in.  Shoots 
with  three  or  four  joints  w'ill  strike  in  two  or  three  weeks 
in  an  ordinary  stove  temperature.  The  foliage  is  soft  in 
texture,  consequently  the  cuttings  should  not  be  kept  in 
80  confined  an  atmosphere  as  some  things  require  to  be, 
otherwise  the  leaves  are  liable  to  be  injured.  Three  or 
four  cuttings  can  be  put  in  4-inch  pots,  and  grown  on 
together  afterwards.  By  this  means  well-furnished  plants 
can  be  had  in  little  time.  Drain,  and  three  parts  fill  the 
pots  with  a mixture  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand,  with 
sand  on  the  surface.  When  the  pots  have  got  full  of  roots, 
move  the  plants  into  others  6 inches  or  7 inches  in  diameter. 
These  in  most  cases  will  be  large  enough.  The  Fittonias 
look  well  when  used  in  quantity  so  as  to  partially  cover 
the  stages  of  a warm  house,  where  they  answer  as  a 
setting  in  which  to  stand  the  larger  growing  subjects. 

Bertolonias.— The  Bertolonias  stand  next  to  the 
AniEOtochilus  for  the  beautiful  reticulation  of  their  leaves. 
To  grow  them  well  they  require  a warm  stove  temperature 
and  a close  atmosphere.  The  leaves  maintain  their  colour 
best  when  the  plants  are  kept  covered  with  bell-glasses  ; 
but  where  these  are  used  they  should  be  tilted  sufficiently 
to  admit  enough  air  to  prevent  the  growth  coming  weak. 
Cuttings  consisting  of  two  joints  of  half-matured  stems 
will  soon  fonn  roots.  They  are  best  put  singly  in  small 
pots  filled  with  sand.  They  will  strike  in  an  ordinary 
cutting  frame,  or  under  propagating  glasses ; but,  in 
either  case,  they  must  have  more  heat  than  many  stove 
species  require.  At  the  same  time,  do  not  keep  them  too 
close,  as  both  the  leaves  and  the  stems  of  these  Berto- 
lonias are  of  a succulent  nature,  and  liable  to  damp  if  in 
an  over-moist  atmosphere.  Shade  must  be  given  not  only 
whilst  the  cuttings  are  striking,  but  afterwards  as  well.  If 
the  plants  are  exposed  to  the  sun  it  quickly  destroys  the 
beautiful  colours  in  the  leaves.  When  the  cuttings  are 
sufficiently  rooted  they  may  be  moved  to  pots  a little 
larger.  They  will  grow  well  in  a mixture  of  fibrous  peat, 
chopped  Sphagnum,  sand,  and  a few  pot-shreds.  Where 
a sufficient  amount  of  stock  exists  five  or  six  plants  can  be 
grown  together  in  6-inch  pots  ; in  this  wav  they  are  more 
effective  than  when  confined  to  single  crowns. 

Pentas  carnea.— This  is  a soft-wooded  plant,  free  in 
growth,  and  almost  a continuous  bloomer.  The  pale 


Rose-coloured  flowers  are  produced  in  large  trusses  from 
the  extremities  of  the  shoots.  Cuttings  will  strme  at  any 
time  of  the  year ; but,  by  getting  them  rooted  early,  it 
gives  a longer  season  for  the  plants  to  gain  strength  be- 
fore the  autumn  comes  on,  at  which  season  the  flowers  are 
more  useful  than  at  other  times.  The  cuttings  strike 
freely  in  moderate  heat.  Plants  that  have  been  kept 
during  the  winter  in  a medium  stove  temperature  will  now 
be  furnished  with  young  shoots,  which  have  sprung  froni 
the  base,  that  are  in  a half -matured  state  ; these  should  be 
taken  off  with  two  or  three  joints  to  each.  Sever  them  at 
a joint,  and  trim  away  the  lower  leaves.  Several  may  be 
put  together  in  4-inch  pots  filled  with  sand.  Keep  them 
moist  and  sufficiently  close  to  prevent  flagging.  But  like 
most  things  with  soft  wood  they  will  not  bear  to  be  closely 
confined,  as  the  leaves  are  liable  to  decay,  and  when  they 
are  gone  cuttings  of  this  description  are  not  worth  much, 
as  without  foliage  they  make  little  progress.  When  well- 
rooted  move  them  singly  into  3-inch  pots.  Loam,  with  a 
little  leaf-mould  and  sand,  is  the  best  soil  to  use.  Keep 
them  through  the  spring  in  moderate  heat,  and  stop  the 
points  when  a few  inches  of  growth  has  been  made.  Use 
a thin  shade  when  the  weather  is  bright. 

Greenhouse. 

Coprosma  Baueriana  variegata.  Small 
specimens  of  this  Coprosma  are  effective  when  arranged 
amongst  Ferns  and  other  fine-leaved  subjects,  the  bright 
coloured  foliage  answering  in  place  of  flowers  for  room  de- 
coration, where  often  blooming  plants  do  not  longmainmm 
a satisfactory  appearance.  The  plant  is  most  useful  when 
small,  and  being  a quick  grower  a sufficient  stock  should 
be  propagated  annually.  Old  specimens  that  have  been 
kept  through  the  winter  in  a little  warmth  will  be 
furnished  with  shoots  in  a partially  solidified  condition, 
suitable  for  cuttings.  The  extremities  of  the  shoots,  con- 
sisting of  about  three  joints,  will  strike  readily,  inserted  in 
sand  and  kept  in  moderate  heat,  moist,  and  confined  under 
propagating  glasses.  Sever  them  at  a ^oint,  and  reniove 
the  lowest  pair  of  leaves.  When  sufficiently  rooted  put 
them  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  which  drain  and  fill  with 
sifted  loam,  to  which  add  a little  leaf-mould,  rotten 
manure,  and  sand.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have  begun  to 
grow  freely  pinch  out  the  points  ; this  will  need  to  be  re- 
peated once  or  twice  during  the  spring,  as  they  look  best 
when  "rown  in  pyramid  form  with  a small  stick  to  support 
the  leader.  A second  potting  will  be  required  later  on. 

Burya  latifolia  varlegata.— This  is  the  best  of 
the  shrubby  habited  variegated  plants  that  do  not  require 
more  than  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature.  In  fact, 
it  will  grow  well  out-of-doors  in  the  summer.  ^ In  the  open 
air  the' blending  of  the  red  and  white  colours  in  the  leaves 
comes  out  stronger  than  when  the  plants  are  kept  wholly 
under  glass.  The  extremities  of  the  shoots,  with  about 
three  joints  to  each,  make  suitable  cuttings.  Sever  them 
at  a joint,  remove  the  bottom  leaves,  and  put  them  three 
or  four  together  in  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots  in  sand.  Con- 
fine in  a striking  frame,  or  under  propagating  glasses; 
give  a temperature  of  about  70  degs. , with  shade  when  the 
Ln  is  brisht.  It  takes  longer  for  the  cuttings  of  this 
plant  to  strike  than  in  the  case  of  things  that  have  softer 
wood.  Treated  as  advised,  enough  roots  should  be  formed 
in  about  two  months  to  admit  of  the  glasses  being  dis- 
pensed with.  Keep  the  little  plants  in  a temperature 
similar  to  that  in  which  they  have  been  struck ; in  a few 
weeks  after  they  will  have  got  so  far  established  as  to  'leai 
putting  singly  in  small  pots.  Peat, with  some  sand  added; 

13  the  most  suitable  material  for  this  Eurya,  for  though  it 
will  grow  in  loam  the  leaves  come  smaller  in  it  than  m 
peat.  In  the  latter  also  the  green  colour  is  deeper,  so 
that  it  contrasts  better  with  the  white  variegation.  _ The 
plant  is  somewhat  erect  in  form,  and  tohavethespeciinens 
sufficiently  furnished  at  the  base  it  is  necessary  to  stop 
the  shoots  as  soon  as  the  growth  begins  to  move  freely  ; 
this,  in  most  cases,  will  require  repeating  once  or  twice  in 
the  course  of  the  summer. 

Hebecliniums. — H.  ianthinum  is  the  kind  usually 
grown  and,  taking  it  altogether,  it  is  the  best  for  general 
use.  It  is  a plant  that  does  not  occupy  much  room  ; on 
this  account,  and  the  distinct  character  of  its  flowers,  it  is 
a desirable  subject  lor  amateurs  to  take  in  hand.  Cuttings, 
consisting  of  voung  shoots  that  have  been  produced  since 
the  plants  went  out  of  bloom  last  autumn,  should  now  be 
put  in.  They  should  have  two  pairs  of  leaves  each  ; half-a- 
dozen  may  be  put  in  4 inch  or  5-inch  pots.  They  strike 
best  in  sand  alone,  and  do  better  in  moderate  warmth 
than  in  a high  temperature.  Keep  them  fairly  moist  and 
sufficiently  confined  to  prevent  the  leaves  flagging,  and 
shade  from  the  sun.  If  all  goes  well  roots  will  be  formed 
in  a lew  weeks,  when  remove  the  glasses,  but  still  give 
them  a temperature  like  that  in  which  they  have  been 
struck  Afterwards  put  them  singly  in  3-inoh  pots.  Loam, 
with  a little  rotten  manure,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  is  the 
material  that  answers  best  for  these  and  other  things  of  a 
like  nature.  When  the  plants  have  begun  to  move  freely 
pinch  out  the  points.  Keep  them  in  a light  house  or  pit 
during  the  season,  and  when  the  roots  have  taken  well 
hold  of  the  soil  move  them  into  6-iiich  or  7-inch  pots. 
Manure-water  may  be  given  in  the  summer.  Plants  that 
flowered  last  season  may  shortly  be  turned  out,  and  have 
a portion  of  the  old  soil  removed.  Give  them  pots  two 
sizes  larger.  Second  season  specimens  will  produce  more 
flowers  than  spring-struck  cuttings  are  capable  of. 

Hydrangeas.— Plants  that  were  put  in  heat  a short 
time  back  with  a view  to  have  them  in  bloom  early  should 
now  be  regularlv  supplied  with  manure-water.  They  are 

moisture-loving  subjeotsthat  require  their  roots  to  be  wetter 

than  most  things.  Stand  them  close  to  the  light  to  keep 
the  growth  compact.  See  that  they  are  free  from  aphides 
which  sometimes  remain  through  the  winter  secreted 
about  the  buds,  and  there  escape  detection  until  the 
warmth  brings  them  into  an  active  condition.  Fumiga- 
tion with  Tobacco-paper  is  the  best  remedy.  Plants  that 
have  been  forced  in  thisway  early  will  shortly  be  furnished 
with  young  shoots  that  will  make  cuttings  which  will  give 
stock  for  another  year.  When  the  wood  has  got  a little 
firm  take  them  off,  and  put  them  singly  in  small  pots. 
Treated  as  advised  for  the  plants  already  named  they  will 
root  in  a few  weeks.  Thomas  Baines. 


Outdoor  Garden. 

This  is  a good  season  for  making  a hot-bed  for  striking 
cuttings  and  raising  seedlings  for  planting  in  the  flower 
garden  in  May.  The  manure  should  be  as  fresh  as  it  can 


be  obtained,  and  the  littery  part  should  be  well  blended 
with  tlie  short  manure.  Tree  leaves,  in  the  proportion  of 
one-third  or  more,  will  make  the  heat  more  lasting,  and 
shorten  the  time  and  labour  of  preparation.  A bed  made 
entirely  of  stable-manure,  unless  well  blended  ai.d  sweet- 
ened by  fermentation  before  building  up,  is  apt  to  heat 
violently  at  first,  and  then  to  become  suddenly  cold.  For 
propagating  purposes  the  bed  should  not  be  less  than 
4 feet  high  at  back  and  3 feet  in  height  at  front.  Place  on 
the  frame  as  soon  as  the  bed  is  completed,  and  put  a layer 
of  Cocoa-fibre  6 inches  thick  all  over  the  bed  for  plunging 
the  pots  in.  Sawdust  will  do  if  the  Cocoa-nut  fibre  cannot  be 
obtained.  When  the  heat  becomes  steady  at  80  degs.  or 
85  degs.  the  bed  will  be  ready  for  work.  Stock  plants  of 
Verbenas,  to.,  are  sometimes  attacked  by  green-fly  at  this 
season,  and  where  this  is  the  case  it  is  a good  plan  to  dip 
the  cuttings  in  a decoction  of  Quassia  chips,  3 oz.  to  the 
gallon,  before  inserting  them.  This  shoulu  be  taken  as  a 
precautionary  measure.  Even  the  stock  plants  can  be 
fumigated  with  Tobacco  before  taking  off  the  cuttings ; it 
will  save  trouble  afterwards.  The  best  season  for  planting 
Pansies  is  in  autumn,  but  the  late-rooted  cuttings  may 
still  be  planted  out  in  beds.  The  latter  should  be  well 
manured,  but  the  manure  for  such  things  should  be  old 
and  mellow,  not  rank  and  fresh — in  fact,  the  beds  should 
be  prepared  early  in  winter  for  spring  planting,  so  that 
the  manure  may  become  well  blended  with  the  soil. 
Deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  planted  this  month  ; 
but  as  the  buds  are  now  on  the  move  the  sooner  all  such 
work  is  brought  to  a close  now  the  better.  The  planting 
of  evergreens  may  be  begun  shortly,  and  continued  in 
suitable  weather  all  through  April.  Less  check  will  be 
given  if  the  work  is  done  in  dull,  showery  weather.  The 
mowing-machine  will  now  be  in  requisition  ; it  will  be  an 
advantage  at  this  season  if  the  heavy  iron  roller  can  pre- 
cede the  lawn-mower.  Do  not  set  the  cutters  of  the  mower 
to  cut  too  close.  This  is  a common  mistake,  and  in  hot 
weather  the  lawn  becomes  brown  and  unsightly  in  con- 
sequence. 

Fruit  Garden. 

The  protection  of  the  blossom  of  wall-trees  will  no« 
demand  attention.  There  are  many  ways  of  doing  this. 

If  woven  materials  are  employed,  the  best,  though  the 
dearest  at  first,  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  found  the 
cheapest.  In  selecting  the  protecting  materials,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  latitude  and  climate  of 
the  garden,  as  a heavier  covering  than  is  really  required  is 
a disadvantage,  and  tends  to  weaken  the  young  growth, 
and  encourages  the  attack  of  insects.  In  any  fairly 
sheltered  garden  where  the  trees  are  in  good  health,  a 
double  thickness  of  fishing-nets,  with  a few  feathery  sprays 
of  Yew-tree  branches  placed  thinly  about  the  tree,  will  be 
found  sufficient  protection,  and  the  coverings  need  not  be 
removed  till  the  blossoms  and  the  young  fruits  are  set,  and 
safe  from  frost.  The  labour  of  removing  heavy  coverings 
daily  and  replacing  them  at  night  is  very  considerable. 
Where  the  Strawberry  plantations  were  mulched  in 
autumn  with  manure,  it  may  now  be  pointed  in  with  a 
fork.  Gpening  up  the  surface  a little  to  let  in  the  air  and 
sunshine  will  be  beneficial.  In  April  a further  mulch  of 
long  stable-litter  will  be  required  to  keep  the  fruit  clean, 
and  confine  the  surface  moisture.  New  plantations  of 
Strawberries  may  now  be  made.  On  warm,  deep  soils  the 
old  British  Queen 'will  take  a goo<l  deal  of  beating  where 
it  has  room  enough.  Where  Pines  are  grown,  sufficient 
turly-loam,  with  a proportion  (say  one-fourth)  of  mellow 
horse-droppings,  should  be  placed  under  cover  to  get  into 
a suitable  condition  for  repotting  the  young  stock  and 
successions  towaixls  the  end  of  the  month.  Sluggish 
fruiters  may  be  made  to  start  by  lifting  the  plants  out  of 
the  plunging  bed,  and  withholding  water  for  a time. 
Night  temperature  of  fruiting  house  should  not  fall 
below  65  degs.  Successions  will  do  with  5 degs.  less. 
Close  early,  and  syringe  on  bright  afternoons,  so  that  the 
thermometer  may  rise  to  90  degs.  Early  Melons  in 
frames  should  have  their  leaders  pinched  before  they 
reach  the  sides  of  the  frame.  Young  plants  intended  for 
frames  should  have  the  leading  bud  nipped  out  where 
they  have  made  two  rough  leaves  *,  but  those  intended  for 
house  planting  will  be  better  unstopped  until  they  are  at 
least  a good  way  up  the  rafters.  Many  open-air  Vines,  I 
notice,  are  still  unpruned.  All  such  work  ought  to  be 
completed  at  once,  thinning  the  shoots  out  well. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  work  in  this  department  now, 
espeeially  in  seed  sowing  and  planting.  In  the  matter  of 
seed  sowing  it  is  better  to  wait  a few  days  than  commit 
the  seeds  to  the  land  when  the  latter  is  in  an  unsuitable 
condition.  All  things,  even  a good  seed  time,  come  to 
those  that  wait.  Charred  refuse  is  good  material  for 
covering  Carrots,  Turnips,  to.,  in  heavy  land.  tVhere  the 
land  has  been  insufficiently  manured,  a light  sprinkling  of 
artificial-manure  in  the  drills  will  be  an  advantage  in 
pushing  on  the  young  plants  ; but  in  the  case  of  Peas,  if 
used  at  all,  artificial  stimulants  should  be  blended  lyith 
the  soil,  so  that  in  its  full  strength  it  does  not  come  into 
contact  with  the  Peas,  or  some  injury  may  he  done  to  the 
youn<^  growth  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Make 
up  hot-beds  for  Cucumbeie.  It  is  always  a good  plan  to 
have  supernumary  Cucumber-plants  at  hand,  placed  out  in 
frames,  as  they  become  vacant.  Lighten  up  the  surface  of 
Asparavus-beds  with  the  fork,  and  rake  down  the  surface. 
A sprinTding  of  salt  may  also  be  given  where  required.  Sow 
Asparagus-seeds  to  raise  young  plants  for  making  new 
plantations.  Plant  cuttings  of  Seakale-roots  in  I’ows 
15  in  to  18  in.  apart  and  a foot  apart  in  the  rows  to  raise 
plants  for  forcing  next  winter.  The  cuttings  shonki  be 
about  4 inches  or  5 inches  long,  and  may  be  planted  with  a 
dibble,  just  burying  ilie  crown  end.  Sow  Parsley,  and 
plant  cuttings  of  Sage,  Thyme,  Rosemary,  Lavender, 
Mint,  and  other  herbs.  Strong  roots  of  Mint  may  yet  be 
lifted  and  placed  in  heat  should  a further  supply  of  green 
Mint  be  required.  Sow  Lettuces,  Radishes,^  Cress,  &c.,  in 
succession.  Lettuces  in  frames  should  be  tied  up  as  they 
become  large  enough.  Warm  liquid-manure,  shoulu  the 
plants  under  glass  require  water,  will  be  beneficial. 
Harden  off  Cauliflower-plants  wintered  under  glass  pre- 
paratory to  planting  out  in  sheltered  situations.  Plant 
French  Beans  in  gentle  hot-beds  to  succeed  those  now  in 
bearing  in  heated  structures.  Gather  materials  together 
for  making  Mushroom-beds  in  tlie  open  air  shortly  for 
bearing  in  summer.  Keep  a moist  atmosphere  in  the 
Mushroom-house  by  frequently  damping  floors. 

E.  HobdaT. 
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Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

It  is  now  full  time  for  the  stock  of  autumn-struck 
cuttings  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  to  be  potted  off  singly  from 
the  store  pots  or  boxes  in  which  they  were  rooted.  If 
strong  they  will  need  3i-inch  pots,  or  what  are  known  as 
“ large  60’s,”  and  in  these  wili  make  much  larger  plants 
than  they  could  do  in  a smaller  size.  If  possible  keep 
them  close  and  a few  degrees  warmer  than  usual  for  a 
time  after  being  potted.  These  autumn-struck  plants  are 
usually  supposed  to  be  superior  to  the  spring-struck,  and 
no  doubt  they  possess  more  foundation,  or  “bottom,” 
and  hence  prove  somewhat  more  floriferous,  as  well  as 
making  larger  stuff ; but  cuttings  struck  this  month,  as 
directed  recently,  and  judiciously  treated,  often  make 
prettier  and  greener  little  plants  by  bedding-out  time,  and 
come  in  extremely  useful  for  small  pots  or  beds,  window- 
boxes,  &c.  There  ought  to  be  plenty  of  cuttings  now  on 
the  stock  plants  of  Fuchsias,  Double  Petunias,  Heliotropes, 
Abutilons,  Bouvardias,  &c.  ; and  these  should  be  taken  off 
and  rooted  in  a gentle  bottom  heat  as  fast  as  possible  now. 
Coleus,  Alternantheras,  Iresines,  Lobelias,  and  other 
bedding  plants  may  also  now  be  propagated  in  the  same 
way  ; the  first  three  require  a rather  brisk  heat.  The 
elegant  Marguerites,  or  Paris  Daisies,  unfortunately  do 
not  succeed  very  well  in  smoky  places,  although  all 
others  of  the  large  and  important  Chrysanthemum 
family  are  invaluable.  The  Marguerites,  both  white  and 
'•ellow,  grow  freely  enough,  but  the  blooms  are  so  small 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

THE  SCARBOROUGH  LILY  (VALLOTA 
PURPUREA). 

In  how  many  gardens  is  the  Vallota  grown  ? To 
many  horticulturists  it  is  practically  unknown, 
a good  many  more  do  not  trouble  to  grow  it, 
and  others  grow  it,  but  do  not  have  much  suc- 
cess with  it.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  the 
queen  of  the  African  Amaryllids,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  bulbous  plants,  easily  cul- 
tivated, needing  only  protection  from  frost, 
and,  given  certain  simple  requirements,  as  free- 
flowering  as  an  Agapanthus.  It  has  been  in 
English  gardens  more  than  100  years.  The 
treatment  of  Vallotas  is  very  simple.  Keep 
them  fairly  root-bound,  use  good  loam  when  you 
repot  them,  and  do  not  break  up  the  mass  of 
bulbs  and  roots  if  you  want  a large  specimen. 
They  should  be  grown  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
in  full  sunlight,  giving  them  plenty  of  water  in 


A fine  specimen  of  Scarborough  Lily  (Vallota  purpurea).  Engraved  from  a photograph. 


and  scantily  produced,  and  the  propagation  is  also  much 
more  difficult  than  under  clearer  skies.  If  not  already 
done,  sow  seed  of  Single  Petunias  and  Verbenas,  both 
being  jire-eminently  useful  in  the  town  garden,  and  much 
better  obtained  thus  than  in  any  other  way ; prick  off 
young  plants  already  up.  The  Marvel  of  Peru  (Mirabilis 
multifiora)  is  a capital  town  plant,  and  from  its  neat  and 
compact  habit,  and  the  profuse  manner  in  which  its 
many-coloured  blossoms  are  produced,  a very  desirable 
subject.  Seed  sown  now  in  heat,  pricked  off,  grown  on, 

' and  planted  out  early  in  June  will  flower  towards  the  end 
of  the  summer ; and  the  Dahalia-like  tuberous  roots 
I should  be  lifted  in  the  autumn  and  preserved  in  a frost- 
i proof  cellar.  Seed  of  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  must  be 
i sown  at  once,  if  not  already  done,  and  where  the  latter 
have  to  be  grown  in  the  old-fashioned  way  in  a hot-bed 
frame,  and  are  wanted  in  good  time,  preparations  for 
: making  up  the  bed  should  be  begun,  the  plants  being 
forthcoming  at  the  right  time.  Tomatoes  already  up 
should  be  pricked  off  and  got  into  single  pots  as  quickly  as 
; possible,  but  keep  them  near  the  glass.  The  greenhouse 
, ought  now  to  be  very  gay  with  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi , 
and  other  forced  bulbs.  Spiraeas,  Azaleas,  Cyclamen,  and  a 
I few  early  Cinerarias.  B.  C.  B. 


1 10028.— Powder  for  shading  greenhouses.— 

, The  name  of  this  is  “Summer  Cloud.”  It  is  sold  by  all 
dealers  in  plants  and  seeds  at  one  shilling  per  packet ; I 
use  it  every  year.  Directions  for  mixing  it  up  are  on  each 
p^ket.  It  is  very  easily  washed  off  with  wann  water  in 
j the  autumn,  when  no  longer  needed.— J.  D.  B. 


summer,  and  keeping  the  soil  just  moist  in 
winter.  A little  assistance  to  fresh  growth 
should  be  afforded  by  giving  manure-water  now 
and  then.  Such  treatment  will  in  time  pro- 
duce really  good  examples  ; perhaps  not  quite 
so  good  as  that  here  figured,  which  is  certainly 
the  finest  I have  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  Val- 
lotas should  be  in  every  greenhouse,  and  in 
large  conservatories  they  should  be  in  dozens. 
Even 

Cottage  windows  afford  suitable  conditions 
for  their  successful  management.  It  may  be  a 
vulgar  taste,  but  I confess  to  a love  for  these 
large  scarlet  trumpets,  produced  in  clusters  on 
the  ends  of  erect,  stout  stalks,  and  I have  the 
same  feeling  for  another  glorious  child  of  Africa 
— the  Belladonna  Lily.  What  the  latter  is  to 
the  sunny  border  in  November,  the  Scarborough 
Lily  is  to  the  greenhouse  in  autumn.  They  are 
everybody’s  plants,  and  everybody  should  have 
them.  There  is  only  one  species  of  Vallota  ; 
but  there  are  also  several  varieties  not  very 
different  from  the  type,  though  just  sufficiently 
so  as  to  be  worth  naming.  V.  purpurea  has  a 


flower-stalk  1^  feet  long,  bearing  from  three  to 
six  flowers,  each  3 inches  across,  trumpet- 
shaped, and  of  a bright-red  in  colour.  The 
variety  major  is  taller  and  the  variety  minor 
shorter  in  the  flower-stalk.  Eximia  is  a hand- 
some variety,  with  flowers  4 inches  across, 
almost  scarlet,  with  a pale  feathered  eye. 
Magnifica,  which  form  the  plant  figured  is  sup- 
posed to  be,  is  larger  in  the  flowers,  which  arc 
5 inches  across,  and  brighter  and  more  uniform 
in  colour  than  any  at  present  known.  Mr. 
Humphrey,  gardener  at  Nash  Court,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  photograph  from  which 
the  engraving  was  made,  sends  the  following 
notes  concerning  it : — 

“The  Vallota  figured  is  the  plant  which 
caused  such  a sensation  at  the  flower  show  at 
Brighton  on  September  14  and  15,  1887,  when 
shown  by  Messrs.  Knight,  of  Hastings.  It  is 
considered  far  superior  to  any  other  variety.  The 
plant  when  photographed  had  fifty-three  spikes 
of  bloom,  with  from  five  to  seven  blooms  on  each.  ’ 
What  have  these  plants  to 
do  with  Scarborough?  They 
certainly  would  not  grow  out- 
of-doors  there.  Whatever  the 
origin  of  the  name,  however, 
it  is  a safe  anchor  for  horti- 
culturists, Vallota  being,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities, 
only  a substitute  for  Cyrtan- 
thus  ; others  say  the  plant  is 
a Gastronema,  and  once  it 
was  called  an  Amaryllis.  But 
no  one  says  it  is  not  the 
Scarborough  Lily.  W. 


1(X)04.— Raising  Cycla- 
mens, &c.,  in  a room. — 

As  regardsCyclamens,  I should 
advise  purchasing  a bulb  or 
two  as  being  cheapest  in  the 
long  run.  It  is  difficult  to 
grow  them  on  to  blooming  size 
in  a room  from  seeds,  but  two- 
year-old  bulbs  maybemanaged 
very  well.  Primulas,  Cine- 
rarias, and  Calceolarias  can 
be  easily  raised  and  grown  in 
rooms,  especially  the  first- 
named,  but  their  require- 
ments are  rather  different. 
Thus  Primulas  take  sunshine 
and  abundance  of  air  whilst 
making  their  growth,  whilst 
Cinerarias  like  a cool,  moist 
atmospliere,  and  Calceolarias 
must  get  hardly  any  sun.  If 
your  windows  are  so  situated 
that  the  necessary  conditions 
can  be  commanded,  there  will 
be  no  ditficidty  in  growing 
these  plants  to  a fair  degree 
of  perfection,  otherwise  you 
will  do  better  to  confine  your 
attention  to  those  that  there 
is  a reasonable  chance  of 
succeeding  with.  Sow  the 
Primulas  in  April,  in  light 
soil,  putting  a pane  of  glass 
on  the  pot  till  the  young 
plants  appear,  and  when  they 
are  large  enough  to  handle  put 
them  in  small  pots.  Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias 
may  be  sown  in  June  and  treated  in  the  same 
way,  Imt  I should  try  Primulas  alone  the  first 
season,  and  see  how  you  get  on  with  them.  Keep 
your  eye  well  on  all  that  appears  respecting 
them  in  Gardening,  and  you  ought  to  succeed 
very  well. — J.  C.  B. 

25.— White  flowers  for  window  - boxes.— 

There  is  nothing  nicer  or  better  than  white  Stocks.  The 
East  Lothian  variety,  if  sown  early  enough  and  well  grown, 
is  a beautiful  variety  for  this  work,  but  they  should  either 
be  sown  in  autumn  or  else  be  sown  at  once,  and  brought 
on  in  heat.  There  are  also  nice  varieties  of  white  Stocks 
among  the  Ten  Weeks.  Then  there  is  the  large  white  Paris 
Daisy  or  Chrysanthemum,  very  showy  and  lasting.— E.  H. 

“ E.  H.  D.”  must  have  got  hold  of  a bad  variety  of 

Zonal,  for,  as  a nile,  these  are  as  floriferous  as  anything  that 
could  be  named.  He  should  try  Niphetos,  Eureka,  or 
Queen  of  Whites  Improved.  As  substitutes  I can  recom- 
mend Begonias  (tuberous).  Marguerites,  Petunias,  or  of 
lower  growth.  Verbenas. — B.  C.  B. 

If  you  find  White  Zonal  Pelargoniums 

uncertain,  I am  afraid  you  will  not  find  anything 
else  that  will  do  as  well,  as  when  properly 
treated  they  commence  to  flower  early  in  the 
summer,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  the  autumn. 
German  Asters  do  very  well  in  boxes,  only  the-''- 
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flower  late.  With  the  White  Nemophila  to 
hang  over  the  side  of  the  box,  and  the  Asters  in 
the  middle,  you  would  get  more  or  less  flowers 
through  the  summer  and  autumn. — J.  C.  C. 

9926._Trop3eolutn  for  a window.— 

You  might  succeed  with  T.  speciosum  in  a north 
window,  this  species  being  quite  hardy, 
liking  a cool  place  ; but  the  greenhouse  laud 
tricolorum  would  probably  suit  you  better.  It 
is  the  one  I should  grow.  The  tubers  should 
be  potted  early  in  August  in  loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  some  white  sand,  giving  good  drainage. 
Keep  the  soil  just  moist  until  the  young  growths 
appear,  and  keep  them  in  a cool  room,  but  free 
from  frost.  This  Tropsolum  will  not  bear 
much  warmth  in  winter,  and  would  get  so  weak 
ill  a living  room  that  no  bloo.u  wouiu  be  pio- 
duced. — J.  C.  B. 

14. -Campanulas  for  a window-box.-l  shoihci 
recommend  for  this  purpose  C.  alh^ 

for  the  centre  of  the  box,  surrounded  by  C.  isoph.i  11a  alba, 
and  edited  with  C.  fragilis.  These  are  all  hardy  plants. 

A.  G.  Butler. 

Campanula  Barrelieri,  C.  casspitosa,  C.  c.  alba,  and 

C.  garganica  are  all  pretty  for  boxes,  and  quite  hardy.— 
E.  “ll.  


FRUIT. 


10027.— Treatment  of  seedling  Car- 
n.ationS. — It  would  be  best  to  place  the  plants 
in  a cold  frame,  and  gradually  inure  them  to  the 
open  air,  until  the  lights  may  be  removed  alto- 
gether by  the  end  of  March.  Plant  them  out  in 
the  open  garden,  either  in  beds  or  borders,  early 
in  Aurrust.  The  Carnation  favours  deep,  mode- 
rately rich  soil.  The  plants  tvill  flower  duiing 
the  present  season— in  July  or  August,  most 
likely.  The  best  time  to  sow  Carnation  and 
Picotee  seeds  is  about  tlie  end  of  March.  If 
they  are  sown  in  pots,  and  these  are  plunged  in 
a hot-bed,  the  plants  will  be  up  in  a week. 
Prick  them  out  in  boxes,  and  gradually  inure 
them  to  the  open  air.  It  is  best  to  plant  them 
out-of-doors  in  May,  and  they  yvill  flower  well 
the  following  season. — J.  D.  E. 

9SI6.— Using  cow-manure.— My  experi- 
ence of  cow-manure  is  that  it  can  be  used  to 
almost  anything  when  applied  in  different 
decrees  of  strength.  For  Roses,  Arums,  Wall- 
flowers, Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  &c. , it  is  invalu- 
able, and  for  these  it  is  used  tolerably  strong. 

My  Roses  I w.ater  every  other  day  with  liquid- 
cow-manure  all  through  the  summer,  both  those 
indoors  and  those  in  the  garden.  For  Begonias, 
Grasses,  Caladiums,  F'icus,  and  all  sorts  of 
Palms  in  the  i-ooms  I use  it  about  four  or  five 
times  during  the  summer  in  a much  more 
diluted  state.  In  fact  I find  that  all  the  plants 
which  have  stood  in  the  rooms  through  the 
winter  require  strengthening  before  it  is  warm 
enough  to  move  them  into  the  air,  and  the 
liquid-coyv-manure  answers  the  purpose  well, 
and  also  prevents  the  necessity  of  repotting  so 
often,  which,  in  the  case'of  not  aUvays  being  able 
to  purchase  the  right  earth,  is  for  an  amateur  a 
great  point  attained. — Norway. 

The  New  Zealand  Clematis  (Clematis 
indivisa). — In  any  selection  of  climbing  plants 
for  the  greenhouse  this  must  certainly  be  in- 
cluded ; for  its  beautiful  pure-white,  star-like 
blossoms  are  borne  not  only  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion, but  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the 
climbers  in  flower  are  very  limited,  being  prin- 
cipally confined  to  this,  the  golden-flowered 
Hibbertia  dentata,  and  the  bright-red  Kennedya 
Marryatse.  The  Clematis  is  seen  to  the  greatest 
advantage  when  draping  the  house  of  a good- 
sized  structure,  as  it  is  rather  too  vigorous  for 
a small  house,  unless  tlie  root-space  is  curtailed, 
though  I have  seen  it  grown  and  flowered  well 
even  in  6-incli  pots  ; but  it  is  wlien  draping  the 
roof  or  supports  thereof,  in  the  same  mannei 
that  the  common  Traveller’s  Joy  festoons  our 
hedgerows,  that  the  beauty  of  this  New  Zealand 
Clematis  is  most  marked.  It  may  be  propagated 
either  by  cuttings  of  the  young  growing  shoots 
during  the  spring,  or  by  grafting  them  on  to 
pieces  of  the  root  of  one  of  our  native  kindsin  the 
same  manner  as  the  many  beautiful  summei 
flowering  hardy  varieties  are  increased.  This 
Clematis  grows  readily  in  any  good  soil,  and 
the  principal  enemies  to  contend  against  are 
aphides,  which  attack  theyounggrowingshootsin 
tile  spring  and  quickly  cripple  them,  while  in 
some  situations  the  foliage  is  often  disfigured  by 
mildew  during  the  winter.  I have  managed  to 
prevent  mildew  by  keeping  up  a circulation  of 
air  whenever  possible,  and  checking  by  means 
f sulphur  the  first  signs  of  it.— T. 


10J16.  — Pruning  of  Gooseberry- 
busboS. — These  should  be  pruned  at  once. 
Where  the  branches  are  thick,  remove  the 
weakest  entirely  thus,  admitting  light  and  ait  to 
the  remainder.  Cut  back  the  young  side-growths 
to  within  two  eyes,  except  the  leading  shoot ; 
that  need  not  be  touched,  if  not  more  than 
6 inches  or  8 inches  long — in  that  case  simply 
take  off  the  point  of  growth.  If  the  branches 
are  infested  with  Moss  or  green,  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  cover  them  with  lime,  with  which  is 
mixed  some  grease  of  any  kind  ; for  instance, 
kitchen  refuse,  melted  in  a pan  over  a fire, 
mixed  with  the  lime  while  hot,  which  will  pre- 
vent the  lime  washing  oft’  the  branches.  Al- 
though rather  a tedious  business,  it  is  best 
put  on  the  trees  wfith  an  ordinary  painters 
sash-brush ; in  this  way  every  part  will  be 
covered.  This  coating  will  also  prevent  the 
birds  destroying  the  buds,  and  will  prevent  to 
a great  extent  the  spread  of  caterpillars  during 
the  summer.  If  a little  soot  and  a small  poi  - 
tion  of  clay  be  adde4  to  the  lime  and  grease,  the 
mixture  will  adhere  all  the  better.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  be  exact  as  to  the  quantity  of  each 
ingredient— a little  of  each  according  to  the 
number  of  trees  to  cover. — S.  P. 

The  right  time  to  prune  these  is  in  the 

late  autumn  and  winter  months— they  may  be 
pruned  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall  off.  There  is 
no  need  to  cover  the  bushes  with  lime  or  any 
other  wash.  The  object  of  doing  this  is  to  pre- 
vent sparrows  from  eating  the  buds  ; but  it  is 
only  a partial  success.  I find  it  much  better  to 
run  several  rows  of  white  crochet  cotton  strained 
tiglit  over  the  bushes  ; this  frightens  away  the 
sparrows.  Another  troublesome  pest  is  the 
Gooseberry-caterpillar,  whicli  destroys  the  leaves 
in  the  early  summer.  A good  plan  is  to  lay  a 
crood  dressing  of  spent  tan  under  the  bushes,  or 
the  surface  soil  may  be  removed,  and  its  place 
be  supplied  with  fresh  loam  from  another  part 
of  the  garden.  This  should  be  done  in  the 
winter,  so  that  the  tainted  soil  may  be  removed 
and  trenched  at  least  18  inches  deep.— J.  1).  E. 

10033.— Fruit-trees,  &c.,  for  a wall 
facing  east. — Plum-trees  would  do  well  on  a 
wall  of  the  aspect  named.  Indeed,  Plums  do  as 
well  or  better  upon  a wall  of  this  kind  than  they 
do  upon  a south  wall,  for  the  reason  that  the 
extra  cold  experienced  in  the  eastern  position 
prevents  the  flower-buds  getting  forward,  so 
much  so  that  they  are  more  liable  to  be 
jured  by  frost  when  in  full  flower  vdien  early 
expanded  on  a south  aspect.  Climbing  plants 
or  shrubs  that  will  flourish  in  such  a position 
are  numerous,  but  the  best  of  them  are  Escalloma 
macrantha,  Garrya  elliptica.  Clematis  of  sorts 
Ceanothus  divaricatus,  Crataegus  Pyracantha, 
Euonymus  japonicus  aureo-variegatus,  Loniceras 
of  sorts,  Fabiana  imbricata,  Berberis  Darwiui, 
Chimonanthus  fragrans,  Akebia  quinata,  Gloire 
de  Dijon  Rose,  Coronilla  glauca,  J asminum  nudi- 
florum,  and  Pyrus  japonica. — S.  P. 

10041. — Management  of  Vines. — The 
Vines  “ Falco  ” has  obtained  are  good,  strong 
fruiting  canes,  but  nevertheless,  were  I plant- 
ing a house  with  young  Vines  I would  cut  even 
such  good  examples  down  and  train  up  one  or 
two  shoots  from  the  base.  They  would  give 
the  best  results  in  the  long  run.  As  the  Vines 
are  to  be  planted  out-of-doors,  and  are  to  be 
introduced  into  the  greenhouse,  I presume,  by  a 
hole  in  the  front  wall,  I would  leave  as  much  ot 
the  canes  as  would  allow  of  their  being  easily 
brought  inside thehouse,  leaving,  say,  about  a foot 
length  of  the  canes  inside.  The  young  growths 
may  be  trained  from  that  point.  It  will  be 
found  that  when  the  Vines  are  turned  out  of 
their  pots  the  roots  will  be  coiled  round  and 
round  many  times.  These  must  be  carefully 
uncoiled  and  laid  out  straight  when  planting. 
It  is  also  desirable  to  place  some  good  prepared 
soil  over  the  roots,  and  placing  it  amongst 
them  by  hand.  A mulching  of  decayed  stable- 
manure  spread-over  the  roots  when  the  Vines 
are  planted  is  excellent  to  maintain  a more 
equable  temperature  and  retain  moisture  about 
them. — J.  D.  E. 

3. Pruning  Cherries  and  Plums. — If 

the'cherries  and  Plums  are  growing  against  a 
wall  prune  the  young  wood  on  the  spurs  bimk  to 
within  one  inch  or  so  of  the  old  wood.  “ Black 
North,”  of  course,  is  accpiainted  with  the 
difference  between  wood-buds  and  flower-buds. 


The  former  are  elongated  and  tapering  at  the 
point,  whilst  the  latter  are  round  and  plump  : 
and  unless  the  trees  are  abundantly  furnished 
with  these  a little  latitude  may  be  allowed  in 
the  matter  of  shortening  back.  When  the  spin 
is  furnished  with  blossom-buds,  as  it  sometime 
happens,  the  long  spurs  are ; but  in  a general  way 
a spur  that  projects  a long  way  from  the  wall, 
if  it  can  be  spared,  should  either  be  shortened 
back  or  removed  altogether.  Wherever  there 
is  a vacant  place  on  the  wall,  and  a young  shoot 
handy,  nail  it  in.  If  the  wall  is  not  filled  up 
with  branches  lay  the  shoots  in  the  full  length, 
unless  the  points  of  tlie  shoots  are  badly  ripened, 
in  which  case  shorten  back  to  where  the  wood  is 
firm.  Standard  and  pyramid  trees  only  require 
to  be  thinned  a little  where  the  branches  are 
withered,  and  all  the  shortening  done  for  the 

sake  of  symmetry. — E.  H. 

43.— Black  Morocco  and  other  Grapes. 
You  had  better  root  out  the  Black  Morocco  Vine,  as  it  is 
a poor  thing  unless  skilfully  managed,  and  even  thm  on  > 
second  rate.  You  are  not  obliged  to  put  another  Vine  in 
its  place.  You  may  All  up  the  space  by  taking  uP  “ 
rodfrom  the  next  plant.  Lady  Downe  s and  Gios  Colmaii 
will  do  in  the  same  house. — J.  C.  C.  


ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  ALEXANDRiD 
GUTTATUM. 

“ B.  W.”  sends  a flower,  saying  this  has  flowered 
from  amongst  some  scraps  which  he  bought  at  a 
public  auction  twelve  months  ago,  for  which  he 
gave  25s.  Well,  “ B.  W.,”  you  have  got  your 
money’s  worth,  if  you  do  not  see  another  flower 
from  tlie  remainder,  for  it  is  a veritable  beauty 
and  a gem.  T’he  above  is  the  name  of  the  variety . 

The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  much  spotted 
and  blotched  with  reddish-chocolate,  lip  also 
white,  faintly  tinged  with  yellow  at  the  base, 
and  more  or  less  spotted  on  the  erisp  edge  with 
running  blotches  of  reddish-brown.  I should 
not  be  surprised  to  find  this  plant  producing  a 
branched  spike  another  year,  when  it  will  be 
magnificent,  for,  in  spite  of  a friend  once  saying 
good  forms  of  Alexandrte  never  branched,  I am 
quite  sure  they  do.  I will  not  say  but  the 
largest-flowered  forms  I have  seen  of  this  plant 
have  been  on  racemose  spikes,  but  I have  seen 
maiiy  very  beautiful  flowers  on  a paniculate 
inflorescence.  In  growth  the  plant  resembles 
the  ordinary  form  of  Alexandne.  It  is  very 
singular,  yet  no  more  singular  than  true,  tha-t 
the  majority  of  the  very  good 
plant  have  appeared  as  this  one,  out  of  the  little 
bits  and  scraps  which  are  taken  but  little  notice 
of  when  imported,  and  so  frequently  have  i 
seen  this  that  it  is  to  these  I should  pay  atten- 
tion. The  stout,  big-bulbed  pieces,  which  most 
people  like  to  have,  have  doubtless  all  been  seen 
in  flower  by  the  collector,  and  liad  they  been 
anything  extra,  he  would  have  marked  them  at 
the  time.  It  is  the  smaller  scraps  that  have 
been  gathered  when  not  in  flower  that  the 
crreatest  surprises  are  to  be  gained  from. 

“ Matt.  Bramble. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  TRIUMPHANS. 

This  is  a magnificent  species,  flowering  nowand 
making  a grand  display,  the  blossoms  being  large, 
showy,  and  of  great  substance.  It  has  been  in 
cultivation  a little  over  twenty  years,  although 
it  is  nearly  fifty  years  ago  since  it  was  found  by 
M Linden,  ot  Brussels.  It  is  a beautiful, 
strong,  and  showy  species,  the  growth  and 
leaves  being  of  the  deepest  green.  The  spike 
is  from  1 to  2 feet  long,  bearing  many  flowers, 
each  flower  measuring  from  4 inches  to  o inches 
across,  the  ground  colour  being  rich  gMden- 
vellow,  more  or  less  transversely  blotched  with 
transverse  bands  of  rich-cinuamon  or  chestnut- 
brown  This  plant  thrives  under  exactly  the 
same  treatment  as  O.  Alexandra;,  so  that  no 
difficulty  presents  itself  in  the  xvay  of  those 
wishing  to  grow  it  ; and  I am  surprised  that  no 
one  has  taken  up  the  gi’owth  of  this  plant  in 
quantity  similar  to  the  Alexandries  To  my 
readers  I say.  Go  and  see  it  flower ; and  you  will 
purchase  it  when  you  first  see  it— I know  what 
first  impressions  are.  I am  sure  you  will  like  it, 
but  as  there  are  numerous  varieties,  you  should 
always  be  on  the  look-out  for  the  very  best 
that  can  be  got.  A gentleman  who  is  looking 
over  my  shoulder  says  I am  an  old  cynic  ; tor, 
you  know,  he  says  that  all  are  beautiful.  Y es, 
but  I also  know  that  there  is  a form  of  this 
plant  tliat  is  not  worth  the  space  it  occupies, 
mid  which  I would  not  give  twopence  for  a dozen 
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flowers  of.  Such  a form,  when  it  crops  up 
amongst  a lot  of  imported  plants,  is  best  taken 
out  and  placed  at  once  on  the  fire.  The  loss  is 
not  felt,  and  thus  the  bad  form  gets  stamped 
out.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I advise 
my  readers  to  buy  when  they  see  the  plants  in 
flower,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  this  is  by  far 
the  best  plan,  more  especially  with  those  having 
but  a limited  income,  and  that  purchase  an  Orchid 
only  now  and  again.  Matt.  Bbamblb. 


THE  FLOR  DE  SAN  SEBASTIAN 
(CATTLEYA  SKINNERI). 

“ A Constant  Reader  from  the  First  Number  ” 
asks : “When  may  I expect  this  plant  in  bloom?” 
Well,  I should  think  this  year  you  may  expect 
to  see  its  flowers  soon  after  the  middle  of  March, 
but  its  usual  time  of  flowering  is  a month  later  ; 
but  so  many  of  the  Orchids  are  a month  earlier 
than  usual,  through  the  weather  being  so  very 
mild,  that  one  scarcely  knows  when  to  expect 
them.  By-the-way,  I suppose  your  plants  have 
been  set  for  flower  since  the  autumn  ; if  not, 
you  may  expect  them  in  about  twelve  months’ 
time.  It  is  one  of  the  very  handsomest  plants 
grown.  The  flowers  are  formed  in  clusters,  five 
to  ten  or  more  being  together.  The  whole  flower 
being  of  a beautiful  silky-rose,  passing  into  rose- 
purple,  the  throat  being  white.  The  flowers 
are  somewhat  fugacious,  however,  and  this  has 
caused  the  plant  to  lose  favour  a great  deal ; 
but  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago  we  used  to  have 


grand  specimens  of  it.  Since  then,  however, 
there  has  been  a pure-white  form  found,  which 
has  a soft,  yellow  blotch  in  the  throat.  It  is 
both  rare  and  beautiful,  and  this  white  form  has 
stirred  up  the  love  for  the  old  plant.  It  comes 
from  the  low  grounds  in  Guatemala. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  SEDENI. 

“A  Reader  of  Gardening  ” asks  me  if  this  is 
a plant  worthy  of  his  attention.  I do  not  know 
if  the  enquirer  has  a large  collection  of  these 
plants  or  not ; but  this  variety  is  certainly  one 
of  the  very  best  kinds  he  can  invest  in,  and  I am 
only  too  glad  to  testify  to  its  excellence  for  the 
sake  of  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Seden,  one  of  the 
most  successful  hybridisers  of  Orchids  of  his 
day — in  fact,  I may  say  the  most  successful.  The 
flowers  of  this  plant  are  of  a pale  rose-pink  and 
ivory-white,  just  the  very  colours  which  are  so 
much  wanted  amongst  Ladies’  Slippers.  It  is 
also  such  a profuse  bloomer — in  fact,  when  once 
the  plant  is  strong  the  plant  appears  to  be 
always  in  flower.  C.  Sedeni  is  a cross  between  C. 
Schlimi  and  C.  longifolium  ; but  a plant  raised 
between  C.  Sedeni  and  C.  Schlimi  albiflorum, 
named  cardinale,  is  a great  beauty,  the 
colours  being  exquisite.  It,  moreover,  is 
both  an  abundant  and  a perpetual  bloomer,  and 
I recollect  a strong  plant  of  this  kind  which  has 
been  in  flower  fifteen  months,  the  colours  being 
the  same  as  those  of  Sedeni.  It  is  a showy  and 
interesting  plant,  which  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended.  Another  form  is  named  porphy- 
renum,  similar  in  colour  of  flower,  but  somewhat 


deeper  coloured.  It  also  has  rather  larger 
flowers  ; the  growth,  too,  is  more  robust.  These 
three  plants,  or  either  of  them,  are  well  deserv- 
ing attention  of  every  grower,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  chaste  and  beautiful  than  the  form 
known  as  Sedeni  candidulum,  the  form  obtained 
by  Mr.  Seden  being  the  finest  and  best  extant. 
Now  all  these  plants  are  easily  grown,  and  afford 
a pleasing  change  when  grown  in  the  stove  with 
a mixed  collection  of  plants  ; but  I do  not  think 
it  well  to  subject  them  to  a lower  temperature 
than  60  degs  Their  pots  should  be  well 
drained,  and  the  soil  should  consist  of  turfy 
loam  and  fibrous  peat.  Do  not  allow  the  plants 
to  be  smothered  or  buried  underneath  the  other 
plants,  but  stand  them  upon  a pot  so  as  to  bring 
them  up  to  the  light.  During  the  winter  they 
should  be  kept  fairly  moist,  and  during  the 
summer  they  will  require  more  water  to  the 
roots  and  more  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  At 
this  season,  too,  attention  must  be  given  to  shad- 
ing ; their  leaves,  being  thin,  soon  become  injured 
if  not  shaded  from  the  hottest  sun. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

STANDARD  VEGETABLES. 
Snowflake  Potato. 

This  is  well  known  as  a very  productive  and 
rather  early  American  kind,  and  tlie  flesh  is  of 
excellent  quality,  tuber  oval  (see  illustration). 


and  quite  remarkable  for  its  neat,  symmetrical 
shape.  If  a true  stock  is  obtained  of  it,  it  is 
still  one  of  best  kinds  to  plant,  and  amateurs 
who  may  not  have  hitherto  grown  it  should  give 
it  a trial,  as  it  is  in  most  seasons  and  localities  a 
Potato  of  high  excellence,  much  superior  in 
some  cases  to  many  of  the  so-called  new  and 
“ improved  ” varieties.  B. 


60.— Arranging  a Tomato-house.— 

The  first  part  of  “ W.  G.  D.’s  ” question  answers 
itself.  The  distance  you  suggest — viz.,  18  inches 
— between  the  plants  is  a good  and  proper  one, 
and  with  three  rows  on  each  side  you  cannot 

frow  more  or  less  than  just  six  dozen  plants. 

'lant  them  diagonally,  as  you  suggest,  by  all 
means  ; it  is  much  the  best  plan  in  every  way. 
Fix  your  wires  9 inches  or  10  inches  from  the 
glass,  and  tie  the  outer  row  of  plants  on  each 
side  strongly,  yet  loosely,  to  these  from  the  first. 
The  second  row  tie  up  to  short  stakes  until  they 
reach  the  wires,  and  then  train  them  up  parallel 
with  the  glass  also.  The  inner  row  will  need 
rather  long  stakes,  and  by  the  time  they  reach 
the  top  of  these  may  be  stopped.  You  must 
keep  the  foliage  of  the  two  outer  rows  of  plants, 
at  any  rate,  well  shortened  back  when  they  get 
strong,  but  do  not  cut  them  off  altogether,  as 
some  do,  and  leave  a few  at  the  top  entire  to 
encourage  growth.  Keep  all  strictly  to  a single 
stem,  and  do  not  stop  them  until  towards  the 
end  of  the  season.  Very  little  in  the  way  of 
soil  but  good  turfy  loam  will  be  required.  If 
this  is  at  all  poor  mix  a small  quantity  of  nice 
old  flaky  hot-bed  manure  or  leaf-mould  with  it. 


and  if  heavy  the  same  with  a good  proportion 
of  brick,  broken  small,  or  burnt  ballast.  Make 
the  bed  quite  firm,  almost  hard,  water  care- 
fully at  first,  but  more  freely  when  in  full 
bearing,  and  use  plenty  of  liquid-manure,  soot- 
water,  &c.  Ventilate  freely  whenever  possible, 
and  keep  the  growth  regularly  trained  and  tied. 

— B.  C.  R. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

The  season  for  active  operations  having  now 
arrived,  every  favourable  day  should  be  turned 
to  account  for  either  preparing  the  soil  or 
getting  the  seed  into  the  ground.  The  crops 
needing  attention  most  urgently  are 

Broad  Beans. — These  do  not  require  very 
rich  soil,  but  require  plenty  of  space,  so  that 
light  and  air  can  freely  play  between  the  rows. 
Many  cottagers  with  but  small  gardens  sow 
their  Broad  Beans  at  least  a yard  apart  amongst 
the  Potatoes,  and  get  a very  heavy  yield,  as 
nearly  every  bloom  sets  and  produces  perfect 
pods.  The  most  useful  sorts  are  the  Hangdown 
Longpods,  the  old  Windsor,  and  Beck’s  Dwarf 
Green  Gem — one  of  the  best  for  small  gardens, 
as  it  branches  freely  and  bears  enormous  crops, 
and  needs  little  space  between  the  rows. 

Peas  for  early  crops,  if  not  already  sown, 
should  be  got  in  at  once.  They  delight  in 
deeply-cultivated  and  well-enriched  soil.  The 
dwarf  kinds,  such  as  Little  Gem,  Chelsea  Gem, 
and  American  Wonder — all  very  early  kinds, 
with  wrinkled  seeds — have  of  late  become  very 
popular,  and  those  of  medium  height  with 
wrinkled  seeds  are  superseding  the  old  white, 
round-seeded  sorts,  that  have  only  their  earli- 
ness to  recommend  them.  Sow  in  wide  drills, 
scattering  the  seed  evenly  along,  so  that  every 
plant  has  space  to  develop. 

Parsnips  require  a long  season  of  growth, 
and  must  be  sown  early  in  deeply-cultivated, 
friable  soil,  without  fresh  manure — that  causes 
ohe  roots  to  fork.  The  best  sorts  are  Hollow 
Crown  and  The  Student. 

Onions  are  a very  important  crop.  They 
require  rich  and  deeply-cultivated  soil.  I 
always  make  a rule  of  sowing  the  main  crop 
of  Onions  on  soil  that  has  been  cleared  of 
Celery.  After  the  ridges  are  levelled  some 
fresh  manure  is  dug  in  and  the  ground  marked 
out  into  5-feet  beds,  with  alleys  between.  The 
seed  is  sown  in  very  shallow  drills,  and  the  soil 
made  very  firm  by  treading  or  rolling.  The 
best  sorts  for  keeping  are  James’  Keeping  and 
Bedfordshire  Champion. 

Carrots  of  the  Early  Horn  and  Intermediate 
may  now  be  sown  on  soil  that  has  been  well 
cultivated  to  get  it  into  friable  condition.  A 
light  sandy  soil  produces  the  brightest  samples 
of  Carrots,  and  fresh  manure  is  not  advisable, 
as  it  causes  the  roots  to  canker. 

Cauliflower-plants  from  autumn  sowings 
will  now  be  fit  for  finally  planting  out.  If  they 
have  been  protected  in  frames  during  winter 
they  should  get  the  temporary  shelter  of  ever- 
green branches  as  long  as  they  require  it.  Seed 
may  be  sown  of  Early  London  and  that  excellent 
sort.  Autumn  Giant. 

Broccoli,  Kale,  Savoy,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
and  all  the  hardy  winter  Greens,  may  now  be 
sown  thinly  in  beds,  so  as  to  have  good  strong 
plants  ready  as  soon  as  early  Peas  and  Potatoes 
are  cleared  off. 

Lettuce-plants  that  have  stood  in  the  seed- 
bed should  be  put  out  at  once  in  sheltered  places, 
and  seed  sown  of  the  White  Cos  and  Cabbage 
kinds  for  summer  use. 

Radishes  should  be  sown  about  once  a fort- 
night to  keep  up  succession,  also  Mustard  and 
Cress. 

Shallots  and  Garlic,  if  not  already  planted, 
should  be  got  in  at  once.  Only  just  cover  the 
bulbs  and  they  will  produce  fine  clumps  of 
roots. 

Hot- BEDS  must  now  be  started,  and  seed  sown 
of  Cucumbers  for  frame.  Tomatoes  for  houses, 
walls,  or  open  air.  Vegetable  Marrows,  &c.  A 
gentle  heat  with  a little  air  on  mild,  sunny 
days,  and  good  covering  at  night  as  long  as 
frost  prevails,  must  be  strictly  attended  to. 
Pot  off  the  young  plants  into  3-inch  pots 
directly  they  are  large  enough  to  handle,  and 
be  careful  to  have  the  soil  fresh  and  of  about 
the  same  temperature  as  the  air  of  the  frame  ; 
also  use  tepid  water,  as  the  young  plants  are 
very  tender  in  the  earliest  stages  of  growth. 

J.  G.,  Hants, 
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MAKING  A CUCUMBER-FRAME. 

99-2o.— The  box  should  be  madeof  1 JorH-inch 
stuff,  good  yellow  deal  being  generally  used. 
The  regulation  size  is  6 feet  by  4 feet,  and  it 
may  be  made  9 inches  deep  in  front,  and  2 feet 
at  the  back.  The  boards  should  be  tongued 
and  grooved,  and  fitted  together  with  white 
paint.  They  should  b«  carefully  dovetailed 
together  at  the  corners,  and  these  strengthened 
by  pieces  of  wood  or  clamps  of  a triangular 
shape  (a  piece  of  4-inch  by  4-inch  quarter- 
ing “ripped”  down  cornerwise  will  supply 
these)  firmly  nailed  on  inside.  Now  nail  a 
couple  of  strips  or  battens,  about  4 inches  by 
j inch,  on  along  the  top  edge  on  each  side  to 
keep  the  light  in  place,  and  give  the  whole 
three  or  four  coats  of  lead  paint,  and  the  job 
will  be  done  so  far.  Now  for  the  light.  The 
styles,  or  side-pieces,  and  top-rail  ought  to  be 
of  2-inch  thick  red  or  yellow  Pine,  and  about 
.Si  inches  wide,  the  lower  rail  being  wider  and 
shallower — say,  5 inches  by  1:^  inches  the 
lower  side  being  flush  with  the  styles,  and  the 
upper  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  rebate, 
which  must  be  cut  in  the  upper  inside  edge  of 
the  other  three  pieces  all  round  to  carry  the 
glass.  These  must  be  carefully  and  firmly 
mortised  together,  the  rails  into  the  styles,  and 
put  together  with  white  lead  or  Stockholm  tar. 
Now  cut  off  three  pieces  of  2-inch  by  IJ-inch 
sash-bar  the  right  length,  and  mortise  their 
pper  ends  into  the  top-rail  at  equal  distances 
getting  all  the  rebates  level.  Their  lower  ends 
must  be  slightly  let  into  the  lower  rail, 
and  the  upper  edges  neatly  bevelled  off. 
Get  a piece  of  1-inch  by  J-inch  iron 
bar  3 feet  10  inches  long,  with  holes  drilled  in 
it,  and  let  it  in  and  screw  it  to  both  sides,  and 
each  bar  across  the  middle  of  the  sash  on  the 
lower  side  ; this  strengtliens  it  greatly.  Give 
the  whole  one  coat  of  thin  white  and  red  lead 
paint  mixed  or  “priming,”  and  then  get  the 
glass  in.  Begin  at  the  bottom,  of  course,  have 
your  glass  cut  a bare  J inch  narrower  than  the 
space  between  the  bars,  and  bed  it  in  well  with 
plenty  of  nice  soft  putty.  Lap  each  pane 
which  should  be  about  half  as  long  again  as  the 
width— not  more  than  a ^ inch — wide  laps  are  a 
mistake  ; and  take  it  down  lightly  and  firmly  in 
its  place  with  small  shoemaker’s  brads  or  rivets. 
Use  no  top  putty,  but  clean  it  off  well  top  and 
bottom,  filling  all  cracks,  and  when  painting 
just  let  tlie  brush  catch  the  edge  of  the  glass  on 
each  side  and  there  will  never  be  any  drip. 
Screw  on  an  iron  handle  at  the  top  to  pull  the 
light  up  and  down.  The  next  time  I make  any 
frame-liglits  or  liave  them  made  I intend  to  sub- 
stitute pieces  of  wrought  T iron  for  the  wooden 
bars.  Tliese  last  are  always  more  or  less  shaky, 
and  always  give  way  first,  whereas  tlie  iron 
would  be  almost  everlasting.  The  only  diffi- 
culty is  to  fix  the  glass,  but  that  might  be  got 
over  by  drilling  the  bars  and  using  quoins  or 
wedges.  B.  C.  R. 


9944. —Growing  Tomatoes.— Do  not 

trouble  with  pots,  but  set  out  your  plants  a foot 
apart  in  a ridge  of  soil  placed  along  the  back  of 
the  benches,  and  train  the  stems,  one  to  each 
plant,  to  wires  fixed  about  9 inches  from  the 
glass.  If  you  like,  you  may  fill  the  central  bed 
with  plants  as  well,  setting  them  out  18  inches 
or  2 feet  apart,  and  training  them  to  stout,  up- 
right stakes.  In  this  case  allow  a little  more 
room — say,  15  inches — between  the  outside 
plants,  and  shorten  the  foliage  back  as  they 
grow.  Beware  of  much  manure  in  the  soil — 
good  loam  is  best — and  give  liquid-manure  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  appears. — B.  C.  R. 

13.— Growing  Vegetable  Marrows.— 
Start  the  seeds  in  small  pots,  two  seeds  in  a pot, 
and  place  them  in  a wooden  frame  or  green- 
house the  first  week  in  April.  Harden  off,  and 
plant  out  in  May,  towards  the  end  of  the 
montli,  sheltering  the  plants  the  first  week  or 
two,  if  the  nights  are  not  warm,  with  inverted 
flower-pots.  Prepare  the  holes  a fortnight  or  so 
before  the  plants  are  put  out,  by  digging  holes 
8 feet  apart,  placing  a barrowful  of  rich  com- 
post in  each  hole.  The  compost  may  be  a sort 
of  omnium  gatherum  from  many  sources,  in- 
cludino-  manure,  charred  refuse,  rotten  turf,  &c., 
well  blended  together.  This  suits  the  Marrows 
better  than  planting  altogether  in  manure,  as  is 
commonly  done.  Too  much  manure  produces 
gross  growth,  but  tlie  plants  are  not  so  fruitful 
as  where  a compost,  as  abo\-e  advised,  is  used. 


Peg  out  the  shoots  as  they  grow  at  first ; after 
wards  it  w'ill  not  be  necessary.  On  dry  soils  a 
mulch  of  manure  will  be  benefioial,  also  occa- 
sional waterings. — E.  H. 

10000.— Insects  in  a kitchen  garden 

The  question  of  “ Young  Beginner,”  asking 

how  to  destroy  insects  in  a kitchen  garden,  is 
too  wide  in  its  range  to  answer  in  the  columns 
of  Gardening.  But  I may  say  that  keeping  a 
garden  free  from  weeds,  removing  all  rubbish, 
dead  and  dying  roots,  stumps,  &c.,  keeping  the 
crops  in  vigorous  growth  by  proper  cultivation, 
not  growing  the  same  crop  too  often  on  the 
same  ground,  the  destruction  of  all  grubs  and 
chrysalides  found  when  digging  land  and  at 
other  times,  the  immediate  taking  of  some 
means  to  prevent  their  increase  as  soon  as  pests 
make  their  appearance,  are  the  most  certain 
methods  to  prevent  insects  getting  the  upper 
hand,  and  are  far  more  effective  than  most 
remedies.  ‘ ‘ Young  Beginner  ” should  purchase 
“ The  Reports  of  the  Agricultural  Department,” 
by  Mr.  Whitehead,  on  insects  injurious  to  crops. 
Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  published  by  Eyre  & Spottis 
woode,  and  costing  about  6d.  each. — G.  S.  S. 

16.— Growing  Parsley.— The  best  site 
for  Parsley  is  an  open,  sunny  one.  Sow  in  rows 
1 foot  apart,  and  thin  to  6 inches ; the  thin- 
nings may  be  planted  elsewhere.  Though  one 
sowing  will  last  the  year,  it  is  a good  plan  to 
sow  again  in  July  for  winter,  and  transplant 
some  to  the  foot  of  a south  wall,  so  as  to  have 
it  in  a position  to  be  easily  sheltered  when  the 
pinch  comes. — E.  H. 

57.  — Cucumber-growing. — The  cause 
of  your  failure  was,  no  doubt,  too  much  water  in- 
stead of  too  little,  as  you  seem  to  think.  If 
you  want  to  become  a successful  cultivator,  you 
must  leave  off  giving  water  in  driblets.  In  the 
place  of  watering  three  times  a-week,  give  a 
good  soaking  once  during  the  same  interval,  if 
necessary.  I would  repeat  the  last  sentence 
with  an  emphasis,  because  even  once  a-week  may 
be  too  often  in  dull  weather.  No  rule  can  be 
laid  dowm  as  to  how  often  to  give  root-moisture ; 
the  condition  of  the  soil  alone  should  be  your 
guide.  In  future  get  a trowel,  and  make  holes 
in  the  middle  of  the  bed  at  different  points  ; by 
doing  this,  you  will  soon  find  out  whether  the 
soil  is  dry  or  not.  If  dry,  give  enough  to 
moisten  all  the  earth  in  the  bed.  With  regard 
to  giving  liquid  stimulants  to  Gucumbers,  they 
are  decidedly  beneficial  if  given  at  the  right 
time  and  in  suitable  quantities  when  they  are 
fruiting  freely  ; but  young  plants,  and  old  ones 
tliat  are  producing  large,  green  leaves,  and  but 
few  fruits,  are  better  without  it.  One-sixth  part 
of  manure  is  quite  enough  to  mix  with  the  soil  ; 
but  you  would  do  better  with  a light,  turfy 
loam,  without  manure,  if  you  gave  the  border 
a rich  surface-dressing  once  in  three  weeks,  as 
soon  as  they  come  well  into  bearing. — J.  C.  C. 

51.— Growing  Tomatoes  for  profit.- 
I do  not  think  that  the  querist  in  this  case  will 
find  that  there  is  so  much  money  to  be  got  out 
of  Tomato  growing  for  profit  as  he  appears  to 
think.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  will  not 
pay,  but  after  all  expenses  are  settled  the 
margin  of  profit  is  not  a wide  one.  I do  not 
think  it  matters  much  where  the  grower  resides 
in  England  or  Scotland.  There  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  Tomatoes  everywheia,  but  every 
year  the  price  obtained  gets  lower.  I would 
rather  risk  the  sum  of  money  mentioned  in  the 
inquiry  on  the  production  of  Mushrooms  near  to 
some  country  town. — J.  C.  C. 

A good  deal  of  money  has,  undoubtedly, 

been  made  during  the  last  few  years  out  of 
growing  Tomatoes  by  those  who  understood  the 
subject,  where  favourably  situated,  and  had  a 
ready  and  good  market  for  their  produce.  And  I 
believe  there  is  money  still  to  be  made  in  this  way, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  but  I should 
at  the  same  time  strongly  advise  “ Tomato  ” to 
be  cautious  how  he  embarks  in  the  industry. 
Competition  in  this  line  is  vastly  greater  than 
it  was  even  two  or  tliree  years  ago,  and  prices 
lower— in  fact,  the  crop  is  not  such  a paying 
one  as  it  used  to  be.  Last  year  the  supply  was 
for  the  first  time  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to 
the  demand  ; and  at  one  time  only  first-class 
samples  were  readily  saleable  at  fair  prices.  If 
“ Tomato  ” does  not  understand  the  subject 
himself  he  must  employ  someone  who  does 
thoroughly,  and  then,  witli  clieap  ground  in  a 
good  locality  for  growing  as  well  as  selling, 
suitable  liouses,  the  best  varieties,  and  skilful 


treatment,  I believe  the  investment  would  pay 
fairly  well,  but  not  otherwise.  I should  not 
like  to  say  where  would  be  the  best  place  to 
start,  but  think  I should  choose  the  neighbour- 
hood of  some  good  watering  place,  which  would 
be  full  during  the  height  of  the  Tomato  season, 
while  London  is  comparatively  empty.  If 
“Tomato”  would  like  to  have  any  further 
particulars  I will  give  them. — B.  C.  R. 

26.— Heating  a Cucumber-frame.— 
Seeing  that  you  cannot  get  any  manure,  and 
there  is  no  other  plan  open  to  you  but  to  heat 
your  frame  in  a profitable  manner,  you  must  be 
content  to  grow  your  Cucumbers  with  the  heat 
of  the  sun  only.  Wait  until  the  beginning  of 
May,  and  then  put  in  a bed  of  soil  12  inches  deep 
in  the  frame,  and  grow  your  plants  in  that. 
Sow  a few  seeds  in  the  middle  of  the  bed,  but  do 
not  give  any  water  until  the  plants  appear. 
When  the  seedlings  are  4 inches  high  pull  out 
all  but  two  of  the  strongest. — J.  C.  C. 

If  “ J.  B.”  cannot  obtain  stable-manure, 

possibly  spent  Hops  from  a brewery  or  fresh  tan 
are  procurable  in  the  neighbourhood.  If  so, 
either  of  these  will  answer  the  purpose,  though 
the  Hops  will  not  need  nearly  so  much  prepara- 
tion as  the  manure,  and  the  tan  must  be  used 
quite  fresh.  Of  this  last,  however,  a large  heap 
must  be  made,  or  the  heat  will  be  very  slight 
and  it  usually  heats  best  when  confined  in  a pit 
or  between  brick  walls.  Failing  these,  “ J.  B.” 
must  resort  to  either  oil  or  gas,  for  to  heat  so 
small  an  affair  a fire  would  be  quite  useless. 
There  are  some  capital  little  apparatuses  now 
constructed  to  burn  either,  and  that  will  main- 
tain a genial  and  steady  warmth  in  any  frame 
or  pit.  I do  not  mean  the  ordinary  oil-stoves, 
but  a proper  apparatus  on  a small  scale,  with 
pipes,  boiler,  &c.,  all  complete.  Consult  the 
advertising  columns  of  Gardening.  I know  at 
least  one  maker  of  such  things  whose  goods 
are  thoroughly  dependable.  Bottom-heat  for 
Cucumbers  in  a frame  is,  of  course,  usually 
obtained  from  fermenting  materials,  and  in 
houses  from  hot-water  pipes.  In  this  case  it 
must  naturally  be  obtained  from  the  same  source 
as  the  top-heat. — B.  C.  R. 

9932.— Metal  substitute  for  Pea  - 

sticks. — I do  not  believe  in  metal  supports 
for  Peas  at  all,  if  anything  else  can  possibly  be 
had.  The  galvanised  wire-netting  which  I have 
seen  used  many  a time  is  right  enough  in  one 
way  ; but  it  is  a job  to  pick  any  pods  that 
happen  to  have  formed  inside  instead  of  outside 
of  it.  The  best  substitute  for  the  usual  sticks 
I have  ever  used  or  seen  is  arranged  as  follows  : 
Drive  a pair  of  stout  stakes  in  here  and  there 
along  the  row,  one  on  each  side ; they  should 
be  rather  higher  than  the  plants,  and  connected 
together  by  a cross-piece  or  tie  nailed  across  the 
tops.  Now  take  some  twine  and  pass  it  along 
each  side  from  end  to  end,  giving  it  a half-hitch 
round  each  post ; take  it  to  and  fro  from  near 
the  ground  to  the  top,  at  a distance  of  8 inches 
or  9 inches  apart.  Twine  is  cheap,  and  the 
vines  will  catch  hold  of  these  as  they  grow,  as 
well  as  be  kept  beautifully  in  place  and  be  easily 
got  at. — B.  C.  R. 


9962.— Heating  a greenhouse  frpm 
a kitchen  fire.— If  your  boiler  is  a high- 
pressure  one,  connected  with  a hot-water 
cistern  at  the  top  of  the  house,  as  seems  to  be 
the  case,  there  will  not  be  much  difficulty  in 
doing  what  you  desire.  Y^ou  only  need  to  con- 
nect your  flow  or  upper  pipe  in  the  greenhouse 
with  the  top  part  of  boiler,  or  with  the  pipe 
that  conveys  the  hot  water  to  the  upper  cistern, 
and  the  return  to  the  bottom  of  boiler,  and  it 
will  work  all  right.  The  connection  may  be  of 
1 -inch  piping,  or  even  |-inch  would  do.  You 
must,  however,  have  a valve  on  tlie  hot-water 
pipe  to  top  of  house,  just  above  where  it  l^ds 
off  to  greenhouse,  and  another  one  on  the  flow- 
connection  to  latter  to  shut  the  current  off  from 
either  when  required ; but  if  your  boiler  is  a 
low-pressure  one,  open  at  the  top,  it  will  be 
rather  more  trouble.  In  this  case  you  must  go 
the  same  way  to  work,  connecting  the  top  of 
boiler  to  the  flow  and  the  bottom  to  the  return ; 
but  the  connections  must  be  larger,  and  no  part 
of  your  pipes  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
boiler  when  full,  and  even  then,  unless  all  is 
very  exactly  and  nicely  arranged,  the  affair  will 
not  act.  I think  I should  try  to  close  the  top 
of  boiler  by  screwing  down  the  lid  ; then  you  , 
1 could  raise  the  pipes  a little,  and  the  watei 
I would  be  compelled  to  circulate.— B.  C.  R. 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

THE  MADONNA  OR  OLD  WHITE  LILY 
(LILIUM  CANDIDUM). 

This  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  loveliest  of 
all  the  Lilies,  seen  in  almost  every  cottage 
[garden,  and  producing  in  summer  its  snow- 
i white  blooms.  It  is  one  of  the  kinds  that  dis- 
like coddling  or  being  meddled  with,  and  thrives 
I best  when  left  undisturbed  for  years  in  good 
garden  soil.  Any  attempt  to  deal  with  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  with  the  more  delicate  ones 
generally  results  in  failure.  The  best  flowered 
plants  are  to  be  seen  in  old  gardens,  where  the 
bulbs  are  allowed  to  run  as  they  like  with  no 
attention  whatever.  Placed  in  bold  masses,  no 
1 plants  can  compare  with  the  common  white 
Lily  when  in  bloom.  It  is  so  fair  a flower,  that 
there  is  scarely  a place  which  a good  plant  or 
well-grown  group  will  not  adorn.  But  it  is  the 
; careful  growth  and  proper  placing  of  such 
lovely  hardy  plants  as  this  that  give  the 
highest  charm  to  the  garden.  For  years 
it  has  been  difficult  to  find  even  a miser- 
able tuft  in  many  “show”  gardens, 

I though  nothing  there  displayed  looked 
I so  well  as  a tall  white  Lily  in  a cottage 
! garden.  A moist  loam  seems  to  suit  it 
generally,  though,  like  other  Lilies,  it 
I will  grow  on  a variety  of  soils.  The 
varieties  peregrinum,  striatum,  and 
monstrosum  are  not  so  fine  as  the  ori- 
ginal, but  the  striped-leaved  variety, 
aureo-marginatis,  is  valuable  for  the 
'<  foliage  in  winter.  G. 


6 inches  or  8 inches  thick.  The  soil  from  the 
succeeding  trench  cover  over  the  same  thickness, 
if  the  soil  is  plentiful ; continue  on  till  the  whole 
is  completed,  then  tread  the  ground  down 
firmly  and  rake  it  level.  Commence  laying  the 
sods  from  one  side  to  the  other,  row  after  row, 
crossing  all  the  joints  and  packing  all  uneven 
sods,  and  patch  all  broken  ones.  When  finished 
laying,  roll  or  tread  lightly,  and  cover  all  over 
with  good,  fine  soil,  not  too  thickly.  In  the 
course  of  a week,  brush  all  over  to  fill  in  the 
joints.  The  same  will  be  ready  for  the  fowls  in 
a month  from  laying. — J.  Williamson,  Long- 
sight,  Manchester. 

55.— Making  an  alpine  bed.— Where 
possible,  it  is  always  advisable  to  have  both 
sunny  and  shady  spots  on  the  alpine  bank.  This 
can  generally  be  managed  in  throwing  up  the 
soil  into  mounds,  so  that  some  part  of  the  work 
may  face  all  points  of  the  compass.  As  a rule, 
the  best  position  is  the  one  that  lends  itself  the 


1.— Plants  for  a new  rockery. 

— The  intervals  between  the  rockery 
should  first  be  planted  at  a depth  of 
I about  4 inches,  with  spring  bulbs  such 
i as  Snowdrops,  Snowflakes,  Scilla  sibi- 
rica,  Chionodoxa  Luciliie,  &c.  Above  or 
t interspersed  with  these,  put  hardy  Ferns, 

! such  as  Lastrea  Filix-mas,  Polypodium 
j vulgare,  Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum, 

I Blechnum  Spicant,  Scolopendrium  vul- 
I gare,  and  the  common  Feather  Ferns. 

1 Where  there  is  less  earth — that  is  to  say, 
j in  mere  fissures  between  the  rockwoik 
— the  various  Stonecrops  and  hardy 
[ Sempervivums  or  House-leeks.  Creeping 
I Jenny,  Periwinkle,  Arabis,  and  many 
i other  well  known  forms  will  do  well, 
i — A.  G.  Butler. 

If  the  object  is  to  furnish  the 

rockery  quickly,  a large  proportion  of 
plants  with  creeping  or  spreading  growth 
should  be  planted.  The  following  are 
easily  cultivated,  and  wdll  soon  become 
effective  : Alyssum  saxatile,  Androsace 
lanuginosa,  Arabis  albida,  Aubrietia 
grandiflora,  ^thionema  coridifolium, 
Cerastium  tomentosum,  Coronilla  varia, 
Dianthus  alpinus,  D.  petroeus,  Dryas 
octopetala.  Erica  carnea.  Genista  pros- 
trata, Hypericum  humifusum,  Iberis 
I correiefolia,  Linaria  alpina,  L.  pallida, 

I Lysimachia  Numularia,  Phlox  rep- 
‘ tans,  P.  subulata,  P.  Nelsoni,  Saxifraga 
biflora,  S.  ccesia,  S.  crustata,  S.  oppositi- 
folia,  and  varieties,  S.  hypnoides,  S.  pyra- 
midalis,  Sedum  Ewersi,  S.  Sieboldi,  S.  ele- 
gans,  S.  rupestre.  Thymus  lanuginosus,  T. 
Serpyllum,  Veronica  prostrata.  If  any 
part  of  the  rockwork  is  in  partial  shade. 

Primulas  and  Cyclamens  will  do  well  upon  it. 
Among  the  former  that  are  suitable  are  Primula 
farinosa,  P.  nivalis,  P.  marginata,  P.  ciliata. 
Some  of  the  Anemones  will  be  pretty  in  good 
patches  in  spring — A.  apennina,  A.  angulosa, 
A.  nemorosa,  Gyclamen  europieum,  C.  repandum, 
C.  hederaefolium. — E.  H. 

10040. --Grass  for  a backyard.— If  the 

yard  is  fairly  exposed  and  free  from  buildings 
and  trees,  the  Grass  will  grow  well,  providing 
the  ground  is  well  drained  and  prepared  as  an 
ordinary  lawn  should  be  ; but  it  should  not  be 
seeded,  as  the  fowls  would  destroy  the  appear- 
ance, but  it  should  be  laid  with  sods,  which 
ought  to  be  bought  and  delivered  from  a two  or 
three  miles’  radius  for  about  .3j^d.  or  4d.  per 
; square  yard,  in  rolls  1 foot  by  3 feet  and 
li  inches  thick.  If  the  ground  is  not  drained, 
which  it  ought  to  be,  1 would  advise  “ Out- 
jjj  aider  ” to  form  a trench  .3  feet  or  4 feet  wide, 

I reserving  soil  for  covering  in  the  last  layer  of 
I ashes,  or  other  suitable  material  for  drainage. 


Pl.ints  in  Our  Readers’  Gardens  ; The  Madonna  or  Old  White 
Lily  (Liliuin  candiduni).  Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated 
from  a photograph  sent  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Mackenzie,  Kenmore, 
Aberfeldy,  N.B. 


most  readily  to  picturesque  grouping,  such  as 
a retired  spot,  backed  up  with  shrubs,  or  cap- 
able of  forming  a variety  of  elevations.  The 
best  alpine  garden  I ever  met  with  had  been 
formed  out  of  an  old  stone  quarry  many  years 
ago  ; and  when  I saw  it  the  Creepers  and  other 
plants  had  done  their  work  well.  Generally,  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  have  spots  partially  in 
shade  to  suit  those  things,  such  as  Primulas,  &c. , 
that  perish  in  the  hot  sunshine. — E.  H. 

10020.— Lilies  for  a small  garden.— 
The  most  reliable  kinds  are  the  Orange  Lily, 
the  Tiger,  and  its  fine  double  variety,  the 
varieties  of  Thunbergianum,  the  Old  White 
Lily,  and  the  Martagon,  in  varieties.  These 
will  do  for  a beginning,  and  will  thrive  in 
any  fairly  good  soil.  Both  auratum  and  specio- 
sum  are  hardy,  but  they  are  more  difficult  to 
please  in  the  matter  of  soil  and  situation.  They 
may  be  planted  now,  but  it  is  late,  as  they 
begin  to  make  new  roots  about  the  beginning  of 
fhe  year,  and,  consequently,  are  not  likely  to 


become  so  strong  as  if  put  in  the  ground  a couple 
of  months  ago.  The  Old  White  Lily  should  be 
planted  at  the  beginning  of  August,  as  it  begins 
to  grow  at  that  time. — J.  C.  B. 

28.— Making  a tennis  lawn.— Turf  is 
better  than  seeding  down,  though  if  the  land  is 
well  prepared,  and  in  good  heart,  and  the  seeds 
are  sown  any  time  in  March,  the  lawn  will  be  fit 
to  use  towards  the  end  of  the  summer.  A good 
deal  depends  upon  the  treatment  it  gets.  Sow 
the  seeds  very  thickly,  and  skim  the  young 
Grass  over  with  the  scythe  when  about  4 inches 
high,  repeating  as  often  as  is  necessary  till  the 
middle  of  June,  or  perhaps  earlier,  if  the  seeds 
have  done.  Put  on  the  mowing-machine  ; do 
not  cut  too  close. — E.  H. 

10032.— Lobelias  in  a bed  and  other 

plants. — A foot  apart  is  very  thin  for  Lobelias, 
and  I do  net  think  any  of  the  ordinary  kinds 
would  cover  the  ground  at  all  well,  even  in  rich 
soil.  Emperor  William  is  as  good  a grower  as 
any,  though  not  quite  so  deep  a colour  as 
some ; but  there  is  a variety  called 
Lustre  which,  if  “ W.  M.  H.”  could  ob- 
tain it,  would,  I think,  suit  his  purpose, 
as  it  is  a very  vigorous  kind,  with  large 
flowers  and  foliage.  Otherwise,  reduce 
the  distance  to  6 in.  or  8 in. — B.  C.  R. 

33.— Unhealthy  Carnations.— 

Most  likely  this  enquiry  refers  to  the 
loss  of  old  plants.  If  so,  I may  tell 
“ Marston,”  it  is  not  an  unusual  occur- 
rence for  these  plants  to  die  away  in 
winter.  In  a heavy  soil  and  damp 
climate  the  only  chance  of  keeping  old 
plants  alive  is  to  plant  them  on  raised 
positions,  such  as  mounds  on  the  lower 
part  of  rockwork,  where  they  can  get 
plenty  of  air.  I have  just  such  a soil 
and  climate  to  deal  with  as  this  cor- 
respondent, and  grow  large  numbers 
of  Carnations  and  Picotees,  but  I do  not 
depend  on  old  plants,  but  raise  fresh 
ones  every  year  by  layers.  Even  these 
I find  keep  better  through  the  winter 
if  the  ground  is  raised  above  the  ordi- 
nary level,  and  they  are  exposed  to 
plenty  of  air,  than  they  do  when 
planted  near  to  a wall  where  the  circu- 
lation of  air  is  not  so  free.  Damp  is 
certainly  a greater  enemy  than  frost,  as 
the  condition  of  my  stock  plainly  shows. 
I find  if  I provide  a fairly  dry  root 
medium  in  an  open  and  airy  position 
that  they  keep  better  than  when  kept  in 
more  sheltered  situations. — J.  C.  C. 
10011.— Destroying  Groundsel. 

— Under  similar  circumstances  I have 
found  the  most  effectual  way  to  be  draw- 
ing the  weeds  out  by  hand,  loosening  the 
roots  with  a small  planting-fork.  If 
small  and  very  thickly  covered  with 
weeds,  skim  off  the  surface  soil  an  inch 
deep,  except  near  the  roots  of  Straw- 
berries. You  must  not  do  this  if  you 
have  mulched  the  bed  with  manure,  and 
the  weeds  aregrowingthrough.  Groundsel 
takes  a lot  of  killing  at  this  season,  and 
will  flower  and  seed  as  it  lies  on  the  sur- 
face if  only  hoed  over  occasionally.  It 
should  be  cleared  off  the  bed  either  by 
hand  or  the  rake  after  hoeing.  After  clear- 
ing the  majority  of  weeds  lightly  hoe 
the  bed  a few  times  as  far  as  practicable 
without  injuring  Strawberries. — W.  H 
12.— Romneya  Coulteri.  — This  plant 
requires  an  open,  sunny  position  away  from  a 
w'all.  It  is  a striking  subject  when  well-grown. 
It  should  be  allowed  plenty  of  room  and  a good 
soil.  Plants  now  coming  up  will  flower  this 
year,  and  I have  not  found  it  transplant  well  for 
that  reason,  so  I advise  you  to  get  each  plant 
established  in  a 4-inch  pot.  Do  not  give  it 
strong  heat  ; the  warmth  of  an  ordinary  green- 
house is  quite  sufficient.  When  you  put  out  the 
plants  where  they  are  to  flower,  let  them  stand 
1 foot  apart  each  way. — J.  C.  C. 

9996.  _ Transplanting  Irises.  — The 
white  Irises  referred  to  are  probably  the  Eng- 
lish^Irises,  which  have  bulbous  roots.  These,  and, 
indeed,  all  bulbous  Irises,  should  be  planted  in 
the  autumn.  The  German,  or  common  Irises, 
may  be  planted  in  the  spring,  just  before  they 
start  into  vigorous  growth.  They  flower  in 
May  and  June.  The  English  Iris  will  also 
flower  in  June,  a little  later  than  the  Spanish, 
also  a bulbous  species.-  J.  D.  E. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 


GROWING  BEGONIAS. 

10039. — Begonias  cannot  be  had  to  bloom  in 
winter  in  a temperature  of  45  degs.  to  50  degs. 
Few  varieties  there  are  that  tiower  in  the 
winter  at  all  except  under  more  favourable 
conditions  as  to  temperature.  Begonias  are 
really  summer  and  autumn  flowering  plants. 

The  most  showy  are  the  tuberous  section. 
These  are  very  simple  in  their  requirements  of 
cultivation,  needing  only  sufiiaient  heat  to  keep 
out  the  frost.  After  once  a stock  of  plants  is 
obtained  some  few  of  the  fibrous-rooted  section 
require  cool  treatment,  notably  Princess  Beatrice 
and  parvseflora.  Both  these  flower  abundantly 
and  grow  freely  well  into  the  autumn.  The 
former  variety  is  best  increased  by  dividing  the 
roots.  Although  cuttings  strike  readily  enough, 
side  branches  are  not  produced  freely  enough 
after  the  point  of  the  leading  shoot  is  taken 
out  with  that  view.  This  variety  seems  not 
disposed  to  that  end  when  cuttings  are  taken, 
but  by  dividing  the  roots  in  the  spring  each 
year  a large  stock  can  soon  be  had.  To  grow 
the  tuberous  section  the  seed  should  be  sown  at 
once  in  pans  which  are  well  drained,  the  soil 
used  being  a mixture  of  loam,  peat,  leaf-soil, 
and  sand.  Cover  lightly  with  sand  only,  and 
place  the  pan  in  a gentle  hot-bed  or  in  a propa- 
gating-case  in  a warm-house.  Keep  the  soil 
moist  by  soaking  it  through  the  bottom  of  the 
pan,  allowing  the  water  to  rise  up  through  the 
drainage.  Cover  the  soil  with  a piece  of  glass  ; 
over  this  lay  a covering  of  Moss,  which  will 
assist  in  keeping  the  soil  moist.  Directly  the 
seedlings  are  large  enough  t®  handle  prick  them 
out  into  other  pans,  using  rather  more  loam  and 
less  peat,  returning  the  plants  again  to  a warm 
house,  placing  them  on  a shelf  close  to  the  glass 
to  prevent  their  becoming  drawn  up  weakly  in 
growth.  When  the  roots  are  running  freely  in 
the  new  soil  give  the  plants  a light  position  in 
a cool-house,  giving  one  more  shift  at  the  roots, 
this  time  into  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots,  in  which 
the  plants  will  flower.  By  the  time  the  plants 
need  potting  finally  cool  treatment  should  be 
given  them.  Abundance  of  air  and  moisture, 
both  at  the  roots  and  over  the  foliage,  should 
be  given  them,  discontinuing  the  latter  when 
the  flowers  commence  to  open.  The  roots 
should  be  well  supplied  with  liquid-manure 
when  the  soil  is  full  of  them.  For  the  last 
potting  the  compost  should  consist  of  three 
parts  fibry  loam,  one  part  peat,  horse-dung, 
and  one  of  decayed  leaves,  with  a good 
sprinkling  of  bone-meal  added,  some  silver 
sand,  and  charcoal,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  loam — light  or  heavy.  When  the  plants 
have  done  flowering,  say  in  October,  water 
should  be  gradually  withheld  until  the  leaves 
and  stems  die  down.  After  this  no  more  will 
be  required  until  growth  starts  afresh  the  next 
spring.  Store  the  pots  away  in  a cellar,  shed, 
or  Mushroom-house,  secure  from  frost.  The 
following  March  turn  the  tubers  out  of  the  pots, 
removing  all  the  old  soil,  potting  the  largest 
into  8-inch  or  9-inch  pots,  using  the  same  kind 
of  soil  as  previously  advised.  No  water  should 
be  given  to  the  roots  until  growth  has  started 
beyond  syringing  occasionally.  Afterwards  the 
treatment  previously  described  should  be  fol- 
lowed out.  During  the  hottest  parts  of  the 
year  shading  should  be  supplied  to  the  plants. 
This  lessens  the  necessity  of  giving  water  so 
often  to  the  plants,  but  it  preserves  the  foliage 
in  a better  manner.  Cuttings  of  the  tuberous 
varieties  will  grow  if  inserted  any  time  during 
the  summer  in  sandy  soil — the  month  of  July 
being  considered  best  for  the  purpose — the 
cuttings  rooting  best  in  cold  frames.  S.  P. 


them  may  be  mentioned  the  Rev.  H.  Harries, 
Brilliant,  Lord  Tredegar,  NA'issa,  L.  Baldwin 
(shades  of  scarlet  and  crimson).  Lord  Chester- 
field (magenta).  Meteor  (purple),  Sissie,  Lady 
Churchill,  Lady  Chesterfield,  Lady  Rosebery 
(salmon).  Bridesmaid,  Mrs.  Joynson,  and  Mary 
Caswell  (blush).  Queen  Matilda,  Mrs.  D. 
Saunders,  and  Mr.  R.  Hayes  (pink),  and  Queen 
of  Whites,  Eureka,  and  International  (pure- 
white).  A great  deal,  however,  depends  upon 
the  way  the  plants  are  prepared,  also  upon 
having  a light  and  sunny  house,  with  a genial, 
buoyant  atmosphere,  to  bloom  them  in,  and 
above  all,  pure  air. — B.  C.  R. 

17.— Treatment  of  a Scarborough 
Lily. — As  soon  as  the  young  bulbs  have  formed 
good  roots,  they  can  be  removed  and  potted  up 
separately  in  thumbs  (two  parts  fibrous  loam  to 
one  of  leaf -mould  makes  a good  potting  mixture) ; 
dip  into  water  after  potting  and  stand  in  a tray 
or  pan  filled  with  (Jocoa-nut-fibre  in  a warm 
house,  and  they  will  make  rapid  growth  ; repot 
the  parent  bulb,  removing  all  dead  matter. 
When  the  weather  gets  warmer  stand  in  a 
saucer  and  keep  it  filled  with  water.  A 6-inch 
or  7-inch  pot  is  large  enough  to  bloom  the  Scar- 
borough Lily  successfully. — A.  G.  Butler. 

52.— Calceolarias  not  flpwering.— 
Calceolarias  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  creep 
along  the  ground.  When  you  plant  them  out 
nip  out  the  centre  and  drive  in  a wire  or  stick 
by  the  side  of  each  plant,  and  as  soon  as  the 
plant  is  tall  enough  tie  it  up.  I have  never 
known  a Calceolaria  so  treated  to  fail  to  flower 
profusely  ; but  perhaps  if  the  soil  were  very 
poor  and  dry  it  might  do  so. — A.  G.  Butler. 

46.— Zonal  Pelargoniums  not  flower- 
ing.— Some  Zonals  are  not  free  bloomers  ; they 
run  to  leaf  and  stalk,  and  require  small  pots, 
high  feeding,  and  constant  checking  to  make 
them  do  their  duty.  Some  again,  such  as 
Distinction,  are  grown  for  the  leaf  alone,  and 
their  bloom  is  more  respected  in  the  breach  than 
the  observance.  Pelargoniums  like  air,  light, 
and  nourishment.  Cut  them  hard  back,  stand 
them  in  a window,  give  them  as  much  air  as 
possible  in  sunny  weather,  with  liquid-manure 
once  a fortnight,  and  if  they  are  worth  growing 
they  will  bloom. — A.  G.  Butler. 

10024.  — Treatment  of  seedling 
Abutilons.  — You  have  only  to  grow  the 
plants  on  in  much  the  same  manner  as  Fuchsias, 
affording  them  plenty  of  light,  air,  and  moist- 
ure, and  they  will  probably  all  bloom  in  the 
autumn  or  early  part  of  the  winter.  When  the 
tiny  seedlings  have  formed  one  proper  leaf 
transfer  them  singly  to  3-inch  pots,  using  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf-mould, 
with  some  sand.  Keep  them  moist  and  shift 
them  on  into  larger  pots  as  fast  as  the  last  fill 
with  roots,  until  those  from  6 inches  to  8 inches 
in  diameter  are  reached  about  the  end  of 
August.  For  this  last  potting  the  soil  should 
be  somewhat  heavier,  consisting  chiefly  of  good 
fibrous  loam,  and  it  should  be  made  quite  firm 
about  the  roots.  Give  some  weak  liquid- 
manure  once  or  twice  a week  when  the  pots 
are  full  of  roots. — B.  C.  R. 


10006.  — Zonal  Pelargoniums  for 
winter  blooming. — By  far  the  best  and 
most  useful  for  winter  work  are  those  beautiful 
double  varieties,  F.  V.  Raspail,  Guillion  Man- 
gilli,  Mdme.  Thibaut,  and  Swanley,  double 
white.  Then  come  Goldfinder,  M.  Bruant, 
L.  Ferchl,  Beauts  Poitevin,  Gloire  de  France, 
Althaea,  Gelein  Lowagie,  and  the  delicate-hued 
Mdme.  L6on  Dalloy  ; all  these  are  double.  The 
singles  are  more  numerous,  but  for  freedom 
there  are  none  to  surpass  Hy.  Jacoby,  the  old 
Vesuvius,  West  Brighton  Gem,  John  Gibbons, 
Rev.  Atkinson,  Mrs.  Turner,  &c.  Many  of  the 
larger  flowered  singles  also  often  throw  fine 
trusses,  but  are  not  nearly  so  free.  Among 


10002.— Repotting  Palms.— The  present 
is  a good  time  to  repot  Palms,  just  when  the 
fresh  growth  is  commencing.  But  in  order  to 
do  them  justice,  the  plants  ought  to  have  the 
benefit  of  a warm,  moist,  and  close  atmosphere 
for  some  time  afterwards,  and,  indeed,  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  growing  period.  It  is, 
indeed,  hardly  possible  to  grow  any  kind  of 
Palms,  except  such  hardy  varieties  as  ChamEe- 
rops  humilis  and  excelsa,  Phoenix  reclinata  and 
dactylifera,  &c.,  altogether  in  an  ordinary  green- 
house— that  is,  anywhere  but  in  the  most  mild 
and  genial  localities.  They  are  mostly  tropical 
subjects,  and  require  a large  share  of  both  heat 
and  moisture  to  do  them  justice.  Give  them  a 
moderate  shift,  using  a mixture  of  fibrous  loarn, 
leaf-mould  or  peat,  and  a little  sand.  Drain 
well ; but  do  not  pot  very  firmly — the  young 
examples,  at  any  rate.  They  succeed  much 
better  if  the  pots  can  be  plunged  in  littery 
manvire  or  spent  Hops  than  standing  free. 
Shade  from  hot  sun,  and  give  liquid-manure 
when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots. — B.  C.  R. 

When  the  young  plants  are  large  enougl 

to  handle,  prick  them  out  in  pans  of  rather 
light,  sandy  soil,  about  an  inch  apart.  Give 
them  a light  position  and  air  in  fine  weather, 

1 but  do  not  expose  to  cold  draughts.  Before 


they  become  crowded,  put  them  singly  into  ; 
small  pots,  and  treat  as  above  advised  until  the 
middle  of  May,  when  artificial  warmth  must  ' 
cease.  From  the  middle  of  June  till  the  middle 
of  September  they  will  be  best  in  the  open  air  in 
the  full  sun,  for,  being  naturally  of  a gross- 
growing character,  they  need  an  abundance  of 
air  and  sun  to  mature  the  wood  and  to  keep 
them  sturdy.  Shift  for  the  last  time  the  middle  | 

of  July,  in  good  loam  with  some  well-rotted 
manure,  and  pot  very  firm.  Give  plenty  of  i 
water,  and  take  care  that  they  do  not  get  dry 
on  hot  days,  or  the  lower  leaves  will  decay.— 
Byfleet. 

“Amateur”  will  find  the  present  as 

good  a time  for  repotting  Palms  as  any  period 
Sf  the  year,  for  with  the  lengthening  days  and 
increased  solar  heat,  growth  will  become  rapid, 
not  only  at  the  tops,  but  at  the  roots  as  wel  . 
Consequently,  any  cutting-back  of  roots  will 
soon  be  made  good  by  plenty  of  active  new 
roots.  I may  add  that  a good  compost  for 
Palms  is  one  half  peat  and  the  other  halt  of  ^ 
equal  portions  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  silver  sand,  ; 
with  a little  charcoal  broken  fine.  Put  good 
drainage  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  then  some  of 
the  roughest  soil,  and  on  this  set  the  ball  of 
roots,  after  shaking  out,  old  crocks,  and  insert 
old  soil,  and  fill  round  the  ball  with  the  finest 
portions  of  new  soil,  being  careful  to  ram  it 
down  firm.  Give  a good  soaking  of  water  to 
settle  the  soil,  and  sponge  the  leaves,  and  syringe 
daily  with  tepid  water. — J.  G.,  Hants. 

21. — Treatment  of  Libonia  floribunda.— 

To  get  this  plant  to  bloom  well  strike  the  cuttings 
and  grow  on  in  heat  till  the  plants  are  hushj  and  «cll 
formed  ; then  move  to  a cold  pit,  and  during  Augiist  expo.e 
them  altogether  till  middle  of  September.  The  propel 

ripening  of  the  growth  is  very  important.— L.  IL 

This  pretty  plant  needs  to  be  grovn 

very  strongly,  and  to  have  the  gj  ' 
thoroughly  matured  subsequently  by  lull  ex-  ,, 
posure  to  sun  and  air  during  the  autumn,  -“iter  ,i 
flowering,  all  the  weak  wood  should  be  cut  out 
and  the°strong  branches  shortened  back  consi- 
derably,  and  every  effort  made  to  induce  a , 
vigorous  new  growth  to  start  from  the  stiong  ^ 
stems  When  these  have  made  a little  progress, 
repot  the  plant,  giving  it  a moderate  shift  and 
using  good,  fibrous  loam  with  a little  peat  ami 
leaf -soil;  drain  well  and  make  the  soil  very 
firm,  especially  for  large  plants.  When  the  | 
pots  are  full  of  roots  give  abundance  ot  water  _ 
and  liquid-manure,  but  reduce  the  supply  when  . 
growth  is  finished,  and  keep  rather  dry  through  . 
the  winter.  I have  never  been  able  to  bloom  , 
this  plant  successfully  near  London,  but  in  open  . 
country  places  it  does  well  as  above,  t®  my  ^ 
mind,  however,  L.  penrhosiensi  as  much  the  best  j 
of  the  two,  easily  managed,  and  a wonderfully 
floriferous  subject. — B.  G.  R. 

38  —Treatment  of  seedling  ^®targoniums. 
—If  the  seedlings  belong  to  the  Zonal  section  plant  them 
out  in  the  beds  or  borders  ; they  will  Ho^yrdurmg  summer. 

If  of  the  fancy  or  show  types  the  flowering 
tain  • but  if  the  plants  are  strong  enough  to  fill  a large  00 
pot  with Voots-ky,  by  May-they  will  flower  during  sum- 

' How  does  your  informant  expect  the 

plants  to  flower  if  they  are  not  grown  on  ? If 
Lt  so  already,  get  the  plants  put  singly  into 
3-inch  pots  at  once,  and  as  soon  as  they  have 
filled  these  with  roots  shift  them  into  others 
2 inches  larger,  in  which  they  should  be  allowed 
to  flower.  You  had  better  keep  them  in  the 
window  or  greenhouse  until  they  come  into 
flower.  In  all  probability  they  will  bloom 
by  the  autumn.  Seedlings  always  grow  more 
vigorously  than  plants  obtained  from  cuttings, 
fo?  that  reason  they  do  not  require  any  stimu- 
lants until  they  come  into  bloom. — J.  G.  G. 

1 0035.  — Ants  infesting  C^^lias.-^ 

I should  recommend  “ Mr.  G.  E.  Hignett 
to  drown  the  ants,  by  standing  the  infested 
pots  in  tubs  of  water.  They  should  be  deep 
enough  to  allow  the  tops  of  the  pots  oemg 
completely  covered  by  the  water.  The  po 
shoidd  be  put  into  the  empty  tubs,  and  when 
the  ants  are  all  below  in  their  nests  in  the  eien- 
ing  fill  the  tubs  with  water.  The  ants  will 
probably  be  all  dead  the  next  morning  ; ^ 
are  not  the  process  must  be  continued,  if  the 
pots  are  too  large  to  treat  in  this  way,  the  best 
way  is  to  try  and  trap  the  ants,  for  any  insec- 
ticide which  would  kill  them  would,  I am  afraid, 
injure  the  plants.  Lay  small  pieces  of  board,, 
slate,  &c.,  smeared  with  honey  or  sugar,  on  the 
earth,  and  when  covered  with  ants  shake  them 
into  boiling  water.  Persevere,  and  you  wii 
destroy  the  nest. — G.  S.  S. 
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GOOD  WINTER-FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

The  Socotran  Begonias. 

When  Begonia  socotrana  flowered  for  the  first 
time  in  England  in  1881  its  probable  usefulness 
as  a garden  plant  was  at  once  perceived. 
Botanically,  this  species  is  interesting  from  its 
occurring  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  place  as  the 
Island  of  Socotra — thousands  of  miles  removed 
from  the  haunts  of  any  other  known  Begonia. 
It  also  possesses  characters  of  an  exceptional 
kind  in  the  form  of  its  tubers,  of  its  foliage,  and 
the  persistence  of  its  flowers.  It  was  thought 
doubtful  at  one  time  if  a cross  could  be  raised 
from  B.  socotrana.  No  cross  had  been  effected 
between  the  evergreen  and  tuberous  kinds,  nor 
yet  between  the  latter  and  the  South  African 
tuberous  species,  of  which  B.  caflfra  is  an 
example.  The  distinct  B.  Martiana  (gracilis) 
has  since  then  been  crossed  with  one  of  the 
Andean  seedlings — notably  by  Mr.  Cooper, 
gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain,  M.P.,  in  whose  garden  some  distinct  and 


racter  whicli  cultivators  of  Begonias  well  know 
how  to  appreciate.  The  success  of  the  Messrs. 
Veitch  in  plant-breeding  has  been  most  marked 
— not  only  amongst  Orchids,  but  in  almost  all 
horticultural  departments  in  which  hybridisa- 
tion has  been  effected.  Mr.  John  Heal,  to  whose 
skilful  manipulation  we  owe  many  beautiful 
seedlings  and  hybrids,  and  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  following  particulars,  fertilised 
the  flowers  of  B.  socotrana  with  pollen  from  a 
tuberous  variety  called  Viscovmtess  Doneraile, 
and  obtained  as  a result  one  seedling.  This 
flowered  in  1885,  and  was  named  John  Heal. 
It  was  awarded  a first-class  certificate  at  South 
Kensington  in  the  same  year.  All  the  plants 
distributed  under  this  name  have  been  raised 
from  cuttings  of  this  one  plant,  as,  curiously 
enough,  no  female  flowers  have  been  produced 
by  this  hybrid,  so  that  seedlings  of  it  have  been 
impossible.  Mr.  Heal  suggests  that  no  doubt 
the  absence  of  female  flowers  accounts  for  the 
length  of  time  the  male  flowers  remain  on  the 
plants.  He  also  states  that  after  exhibiting  the 


B.  Adonis  was  Mr.  Heal’s  next  success.  This 
was  the  result  of  fertilising  flowers  of  a large- 
flowered  Andean  variety  with  pollen  from 
B.  John  Heal.  B.  Adonis  is  more  robust  than 
B.  John  Heal,  the  foliage  being  larger  ; and  the 
flowers,  which  are  all  male,  are  almost  as  large 
again,  or  3 inches  in  diameter.  They  are  of  a 
pleasing,  soft  rose  colour,  paler  towards  the 
centre,  and  arranged  on  graceful  arching 
peduncles.  This  variety  was  certificated  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1887. 

B.  Winter  Gem  is  the  best  of  the  trio,  and  is 
a most  beautiful  flowering  plant,  possessing  all 
the  attractions  of  the  best  of  the  Andean  race, 
with  the  useful  habit  of  flowering  in  winter.  It 
was  obtained  by  hybridising  the  flowers  of 
B.  socotrana  with  pollen  from  a crimson - 
flowered  Andean  variety.  In  habit  it  is  not 
unlike  the  first-named  parent,  but  it  is  more 
compact.  The  peduncles  are  not  so  lax,  and 
the  flowers  are  large,  of  good  substance,  and  of 
a deep  carmine — almost  crimson — colour.  No 
doubt  these  three  hybrids  will  form  the  nucleus 
of  a race  of  Begonias  which  is  certain  to  prove 
of  the  greatest  possible  value.  The  accomplish- 
ment of  this  is  now  only  a matter  of  time.  We 
have  already  several  very  distinct  and  useful 
races  of  Begonia — viz.,  the  Rex  section,  a 
glorious  race  of  ornamental-leaved  plants  now 
very  much  neglected  ; the  tuberous  or  Andean 
section  ; the  semperflorens  section,  a group 
which  promises  to  soon  become  valuable  for  the 
stove  in  winter — indeed,  we  have  already 
several  first-rate  flowering  plants  in  this  sec- 
tion ; the  octopetala  ; and  the  Socotran  section. 
We  are  gradually  finding  out  the  immense  value 
of  many  of  the  Begonias  as  garden  plants. 

The  culture  of  B.  John  Heal  and  its  two  allies 
is  simple  enough.  The  plants  go  to  rest  as  soon 
as  the  flowers  are  over,  and  they  remain  dormant 
till  July,  when  growth  recommences.  The 
tubers  are  then  shaken  out  of  the  old  soil  and 
repotted,  5-inch  pots  being  used,  and  one  tuber 
is  placed  in  each  pot.  The  soil  should  be  the 
same  as  that  used  for  ordinary  Begonias.  If  a 
stock  is  wanted,  the  shoots,  if  removed  and 
treated  as  cuttings  as  soon  as  they  get  long 
enough,  will  soon  root,  and  make  nice  flowering 
plants  the  same  season.  Even  the  smallest 
plants  bloom  when  the  flowering  time  arriv'es. 
A warm  greenhouse  or  intermediate-house  suits 
them,  and  they  should  have  all  the  light 
possible.  ^ • 


9.— Propagating  Primula  obconica. 

— Much  the  best  way  of  obtaining  a stock  of 
this  pretty  and  indispensable  plant  is  to  sow  a 
packet  of  seed.  This  can  be  purchased  for  fid. 
or  Is.,  and  if  sown  now  in  a gentle  warmth,  and 
the  plants  are  kept  growing  on  freely,  they  will 
make  nice  blooming  plants  in  4-inch  or  5-inch 
pots  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The  soil  must 
never  be  allowed  to  become  dry  throughout,  nor 
the  plants  to  starve  in  small  pots,  but  shift 
them  on  as  fast  as  possible,  and  keep  them 
in  a cool,  airy,  and  lightly-shaded  position 
through  the  hot  weather.  It  is  possible  to 
divide  the  old  large  roots,  and  this  should  be 
done  in  spring,  but  such  plants  do  not  possess 
either  the  vigour  or  beauty  of  seedlings. — 

B.  C.  R. 

10007.— Plants  in  a newly-erected 

house. — If  plants  were  placed  in  a house  almost 
as  soon  as  the  paint  was  dry  probably  some  of 
the  more  tender  specimens  might  be  injured. 
Orchids  are  more  liable  to  be  injured— and, 
indeed,  all  stove  plants— than  such  things  as 
Hyacinths  and  other  plants  usually  grown  in  a 
greenhouse  ] not  exactly  because  the  one  is  more 
tender  than  the  other,  but  because  the  green- 
house is  more  freely  ventilated.  But  no  injury 
will  befall  any  plants  from  paint  if  it  is  allowed 
four  or  five  days  to  dry  before  placing  the  plants 
in  the  house. — J.  D.  E. 

10015. — Evergreen  Begonias. — About 
the  middle  of  March  would  be  a suitable  time 
to  repot  these  Begonias,  using  a compost  of 
three-parts  loam,  as  fibry  as  possible,  one  part 
of  peat,  and  one  of  leaf-soil,  together  with 
some  sharp  sand.  Remove  the  greater  part  of 
the  old  soil  from  the  roots,  and  to  the  strongest- 
growing  kinds  give  pots  two  sizes  larger, 
ting  firmly,  and  allowing  a good  space  at  the 
top  of  the  pot  for  water.  Early  in  April  would 
be  a good  time  to  insert  cuttings  in  a tempera- 
ture of  50  degs.,  which  would  be  increased  tlien 
by  the  aid  of  additional  sun-heat.  Place  th 


Begonia  socotrana.  Showing  flowers  and  leaf. 


pretty  hybrid  Begonias  have  been  raised.  How- 
ever, nothing  is  so  likely  to  happen  as  the  un- 
expected, and  in  the  pretty  Begonia  figured  in 
the  accompanying  plate  we  have  the  first  un- 
doubted hybrid  raised  from  B.  socotrana  and 
one  of  the  Andean  seedlings. 

B.  socotrana  (here  figured)  was  discovered  by 
Professor  Bayley  Balfour  in  the  Island  of 
Socotra  in  1880,  and  he  sent  a few  bulbils  of  it 
to  Kew,  along  with  other  plants  collected  in 
that  island  and  at  Aden.  A batch  of  about 
twenty  plants  of  the  Begonia  was  raised.  These 
flowered  in  the  winter  of  1881.  The  plants  then 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Messrs.  Veitch, 
who  distributed  them  the  year  following.  But 
B.  socotrana  has  not  become  popular  in  gardens, 
notwithstanding  its  many  excellent  qualities  as 
a winter-flowering  plant.  At  Kew  it  has  con- 
tinned  to  be  grown  in  quan^ty,  and  during 
mid-winter  its  bright  rosy  flowers  are  very 
attractive.  It  is  easily  grown,  is  dwarf,  the 
leaves  are  a healthy  green,  and  it  blossoms  very 
freely,  the  flowers  lasting  several  weeks.  Cut 
and  placed  in  water,  they  have  been  known  to 
keep  fresh  more  than  a fortnight.  Unlike 
all  other  Begonias,  this  species  retains  its 
flowers  even  after  they  have  withered — a clia- 


first  plant  at  South  Kensington  he  cut  off  all  the 
flowers  and  kept  them  in  water  till  the  next 
fortnightly  meeting,  when  they  were  again 
exhibited,  and  were  quite  fresh.  This  suggests 
the  usefulness  of  the  flowers  in  bouquet-making 
and  for  vases,  &c.  In  habit 

B.  John  Heal  is  intermediate  between  its  two 
parents,  attaining  a height  of  about  9 inches, 
branching  naturally  and  freely,  the  leaves 
obliquely  heart-shaped  (not  peltate,  as  in 
B.  socotrana)  and  bright  green.  The  flowers 
are  borne  loosely  on  graceful  peduncles  well 
above  the  foliage,  every  stem  developing  flowers. 
Strong  plants  bear  as  many  as  twelve  flowers  on 
each  peduncle.  They  are  about  inches  in 
diameter,  elegant  in  structure,  their  colour 
being  bright  rosy-carmine.  Each  flower  con- 
tinues fresh  about  eighteen  days  and  then 
shrivels.  No  stakes  are  required  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  plants,  which  is  a relief  to  those  who 
know  what  a disfigurement  stakes  often  are 
in  the  summer-flowering  Begonias.  The  plants 
commenced  to  bloom  in  the  second  week  of  last 
September,  and  were  gay  with  flowers  till  the 
middle  of  January.  In  gardens  away  from 
London  some  plants  bloomed  up  till  the  middle 
of  February. 
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cuttings  low  down  in  7-inch  pots;  over  the  top 
of  the  pots  lay  a piece  of  glass,  which  will 
make  the  cuttings  air-tight,  which  condition 
hastens  the  rooting  process.  If  a propagating- 
case  or  hand-lights  are  available  in  the  house, 
the  cuttings  should  be  inserted  singly  in  small 
pots.  The  old  plants  should  be  induced  to  grow 
bushy  by  removing  the  point  of  each  shoot. 
Keep  the  branches  neatly  tied  to  stakes,  so  as 
to  preserve  a good  form  and  prevent  their  being 
broken.  The  roots  will  need  well-supplying 
with  water,  and  occasional  doses  of  liquid- 
manure  or  other  stimulant  will  be  an  advantage 
during  the  growth.  A daily  syringing  overhead 
of  the  foliage  in  the  evening  should  be  given 
also. — S.  P. 

Now  is  as  good  a time  as  any  to  repot  or  to  strike 

cuttings  of  evergreen  (fibrous-rooted)  Begonias.  I find 
that  cuttings  struck  now  and  grown  on  well  through  the 
summer  will  come  into  bloom  during  the  autumn,  and 
remain  in  flower  well  into  the  winter. — W.  M.  B. 


TREATMENT  OF  CALADIUMS. 

In  reply  to  “ T.  Thomas,”  now  is  the  time  to 
see  about  starting  these  plants,  and  if  you  take 
my  advice  you  will  use  the  system  I have 
adopted  from  the  French.  There  are  many  little 
things  can  be  done  in  this  way  on  both  sides  of 
the  Channel  with  much  advantage.  We  start 
these  plants,  and  keep  them,  too,  in  very  strong 
heat,  and  rush  the  growths  out  of  them  ; and  if 
they  are  stood  out  of  the  house  for  an  hour  tlie 
leaves  are  all  sprawling  across  the  pot,  whilst 
they  are  mostly  long-stemmed  and  ugly  wlien  in 
the  house.  The  French  style,  which  I contend 
is  superior  to  ours,  is  to  start  them  in  moderate 
heat,  and  when  started  they  are  grown  on  in  mode- 
rate heat,  with  plenty  of  air.  The  result  is  they 
do  not  become  so  long  in  the  footstalk,  but  are 
dwarfer,  and  they  remain  so  throughout  the 
season  ; and  if  the  plants  are  wanted  for  indoor 
decoration  they  are  taken  in  and  returned  again, 
and  no  one  is  able  to  detect  which  have  been  so 
used  and  which  have  not ; so  that  herein  lies  a 
great  difference,  not  obtained  through  greater 
expenditure,  but  at  less  cost,  and  yielding  a 
ten  times  greater  amount  of  pleasure.  It  has 
been  said  to  me  that  tlie  French  kinds  are  natur- 
ally dwarfer  than  ours.  Then  I say,  why  not 
grow  them  ? We  have  plenty  of  French  kinds— 
why  not  choose  the  dwarf  ones  ? The  following 
are  a good  dozen  : Anna  de  Condeila,  Auguste 
Carpentier,  Baronue  James  de  Rothscliild,  Char- 
lemagne, Comte  deGerminy,Duchesse  de  Monte- 
mart,  Golden  Queen,  Ibis  Rose,  La  Perle  du 
Bresil,  Leopold  Robert,  Madame  Imbert  Ka’ch- 
lin,  Mrs.  Laing,  Raoul  Pugno.  I have  recently 
sent  these,  with  some  others,  to  a friend  in 
Australia,  and  I expect  he  will  be  making  a fine 
display  with  them  just  now,  this  being  the  height 
of  their  season.  J.  Jarvis. 


10010.— Lilium  auratum  in  pots.— A 

query  similar  to  this  is  answered  in  Gardening 
at  least  every  month  in  the  year.  The  right 
treatment  is  to  pot  each  bulb  singly  in  good 
sandy  soil — very  large  bulbs  in  6-inch  and  7-inch 
pots,  smaller  ones  in  5-inch.  Overpotting  the 
first  year  is  an  error.  Do  not  give  water,  but 
plunge  the  pots,  as  they  are,  over  the  rims  in 
Cocoa-fibre  refuse  in  a frame  until  the  stems 
push  through  the  fibre.  If  the  pots  were  placed 
on  the  shelves  in  a greenhouse,  the  soil  dries  up, 
and  water  must  be  applied,  which  might  lodge 
in  the  bulbs  and  rot  some  of  them  ; whereas,  by 
the  time  the  stem  has  grown  a few  inches,  roots 
are  formed,  and  water  is  necessary  and  can  do 
no  harm.  If  no  frame  is  available,  I would 
make  a corner  in  the  greenliouse  to  plunge  them 
in.  It  scarcely  answers  to  trust  them  out-of- 
doors,  unless  some  provision  is  made  to  throw  off 
the  rain. — J.  D.  E. 

Your  Lilium  auratum  bulbs  should  be 

potted  now,  or,  if  a succession  of  bloom  is  re- 
quired some  now  and  some  later,  at  intervals  of, 
say,  a month.  The  size  of  the  pot  depends  on 
the  size  of  the  bulb ; a good  inch  of  soil  all  round 
the  bulb  will  do.  The  compost  should  be  one 
part  good  peat,  one  part  turfy  loam,  and  one 
part  rotten  leaves,  rotten  manure,  and  silver 
sand  mixed  together.  After  potting  do  not 
water  the  bulb  until  growth  commences.  J ust 
before  floweringgive  weak  doses  of  liquid-manure. 

— W.  M.  B. 

9993.— Treatment  of  Tuberoses.— 

Plants  of  this  character  will  not  produce 
blossoms  unless  the  bulbs  or  tubers  are  well 


grown  and  matured  the  previous  season.  If  good 
tubers  are  obtained  the  culture  is  easy  enough, 
even  for  those  who  have  no  forcing-houses. 
They  can  be  started  into  growth  in  the  spring 
in  a frame  placed  over  a hot-bed,  care  being 
taken  that  the  bottom-heat  is  not  excessive. 
When  the  growth  comes  into  contact  with  the 
glass  remove  the  plants  into  a greenhouse,  where 
they  will  flower  in  tlie  summer.  They  will 
grow  and  flower  in  a warm  greenhouse,  but 
better  in  a forcing-house.  Plant  three  tubers 
in  a 6-inch  pot,  using  good  loam,  a little  decayed 
manure,  leaf -mould,  and  sand. — J.  D.  E. 


A HANDSOME  STOVE-CLIMBER  (ARIS- 
TOLOCHIA  ELEGANS). 

Of  all  the  climbing  stove  plants  I have  ever 
come  in  contact  with  this  is  one  of  the  most 
handsome  and  floriferous,  producing  from  almost 
every  leaf  a flower  of  the  most  exquisite  colour, 
some  3 inches  or  more  across  the  limb  ; and  I 
would  fain  recommend  this  species  to  everyone 
having  a bare  stove  rafter,  in  which  position  its 
pendent  flowers  are  seen  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. It  is  a small-growing  plant,  and  may  be 
grown  in  a small  pot  to  a goodly  size  ; indeed,  I 
do  not  think  anyone  need  use  a larger  pot  than 
an  8-inch  one  to  produce  a good  large  specimen. 
The  plant  may  be  put  into  its  flowering-pot 
at  once,  being  well  drained,  the  soil  to  consist  of 
turfy,  light  loam,  some  leaf-mould,  and  a little 
peat  and  sharp  sand.  A few  pieces  of  broken 
bones  introduced  amongst  the  soil  will  be  an 
advantage.  The  plant  makes  tender  shoots, 
which  require  training  or  tying  up  to  the  rafters, 
and  is  furnished  with  thickly-set,  heart-shaped 
leaves  of  small  size,  of  a bright-green  on  the 
upper  side,  but  slightly  glaucous  beneath.  The 
flowers  are  borne  on  slender  stems  ; they  have  a 
short  tube,  which  is  suddenly  turned  up,  and 
then  expands  into  a nearly  circular  limb  of  a 
rich,  deep-purple,  more  or  less  marked  with 
creamy-white,  the  tube  being  deep,  rich  purple 
at  the  edge  of  the  throat,  the  throat  itself  being 
rich  golden -yellow.  The  plant  commences  to 
flower  when  very  small,  and  long  continues  to 
do  so.  I have  had  a plant  of  this  species  which 
has  continued  to  bloom  for  at  least  nine  months. 
The  flowers  are  not  fragrant,  neither  have  they 
the  fcetid  odour  yielded  by  some  of  the  large- 
flowered  kinds.  J-  Jarvis. 


10019.— Treatment  of  Chinese  Primu- 
las.—Directly  the  plants  have  finished  bloom- 
ing,’ cut  off  the  old  flower-spikes,  and  remove 
the  plants  to  a cooler  house,  keeping  them  as 
close  to  the  glass  as  possible,  and  rather  drier 
at  the  root.  In  April  they  should  be  placed  in 
a cold  frame.  If  they  are  growing  in  4-mch 
pots,  remove  most  of  the  soil  from  the  roots,  so 
as  to  give  space  to  add  fresh  for  next  season  s 
growth,  using  smaller  pots,  if  possible,  and^  a 
compost  of  three  parts  loam  to  one  of  leaf-soil, 
and  a liberal  quantity  of  silver-sand.  Keep  the 
frame  nearly  close  for  a few  days,  until  new 
roots  are  forming,  when  plenty  of  air  should  be 
admitted,  to  induce  a stocky  growth.  If  the 
plants  promise  to  be  of  large  size,  they  will  need 
larger  pots  to  flower  in,  6-inch  ones  being  big 
enough  for  any  purpose.  If  bigger  than  these 
be  used,  the  plants  are  liable  to  be  over-wa.tered, 
which  is  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  Primulas 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  as  it 
induces  the  plants  to  rot  off  at  the  collar,  just 
above  the  soil.  With  the  addition  of  a quarter 
of  a part  of  dried  cow-dung  or  horse-droppings 
to  the  compost  previously  named,  that  will 
suffice  for  the  final  potting.  If  the  frame  is 
placed  under  a north  wall  during  the  months  of 
May,  June,  July,  and  August,  much  time  will 
be  saved  that  would  be  required  in  shading  the 
plants  daily  ; and  by  a removal  of  the  lights  at 
night  replacing  them  in  the  morning,  during 
the  last-named  month,  the  plants  would  derive 
much  benefit  from  night-dews.  Supply  the 
roots  regularly  with  water  and  syringe  the 
foliage  in  the  evening  after  a hot  day.  Early 
in  September  stand  the  plants  on  a shelf,  as  near 
the  glass  as  possible,  in  a cool-house,  supplying 
them  freely  with  water  to  the  roots,  as  the  drier 
atmosphere  of  the  green-house,  as  compared 
with  the  frame,  will  induce  the  roots  to  absorb 
more  moisture.  If  neglect  in  watering  takes 
place,  the  leaves  will  turn  yellow  at  the  base, 
disfiguring  the  plants  entirely.  Weak  liquid- 
manure,  applied  to  the  roots  about  twice  a week. 


will  be  an  advantage  as  a stimulant  to  the  plants. 

Up  to  this  date— end  of  August — any  flower-spikes 
showing  should  be  removed,  afterwards  allow- 
ing all  to  develop.  If  the  plants  stand  near  to 
the  glass  during  all  stages  of  their  growth  and 
obtain  abundance  of  air,  the  foliage  should  be 
short-stemmed  and  stocky.  Above  this  the 
flower-spikes  will  throw  up  and  show  themselves 
clearly. — S.  P. 

It  is  usual  to  raise  a fresh  lot  of  these 

every  year  from  seeds,  and,  as  a rule,  this  is 
preferable  to  saving  the  old  plants.  If  the  plants 
are  required  to  bloom  early  sow  the  seeds  in 
April ; if  late,  sow  in  June.  The  old  plants 
may  be  grown  on  during  the  summer  in  cold 
frames,  or  even  quite  exposed  in  the  open  air. 

They  do  not  require  a great  deal  of  water,  but 
seem  to  do  best  kept  comparatively  dry  at  the 
roots  all  through  the  hot  weather  ; it  is  a resting  ! 
period  for  them.  They  need  not  be  repotted 
until  August. — J.  D.  E. 

10025.— Treatment  of  the  Eucharis 

Lily.  — These  plants  succeed  well  in  the  stove 
along  with  other  subjects  of  that  section,  pro- 
vided they  have  a fair  quantity  of  light  and  be 
not  placed  at  the  back  of  the  house  underneath 
other  plants  where  the  growth  cannot  be- 
come matured.  Although  Eucharis  Lilies  object 
strongly  to  sun  shining  full  upon  the  leaves,  the 
growth  needs  maturation  by  exposure  to  light. 
Perhaps,  in  this  respect,  “Muddle-headed’s” 
plant  has  suffered.  If  the  pot  is  full  of  roots, 
or  these  be  few  and  in  a bad  condition,  I should 
advise  that  the  plant  be  shook  out,  entirely 
removing  all  the  soil ; if  the  roots  be  decayed 
thoroughly  wash  them  in  tepid  water.  Place 
the  bulb  in  a pot  of  a size  that  the  roots  will 
comfortably  go  in  without  crushing,  using  a 
compost  as  follows  ; Three  parts  fibry  loam,  one 
of  leaf-mould  or  horse-dung,  one  quarter  part 
peat,  some  charcoal,  and  silver-sand.  Thoroughly 
drain  the  pot  with  crocks.  Be  very  sparing 
with  water  to  the  roots  for  a week  or  two  until 
new  roots  are  being  freely  made,  then  give  water 
abundantly,  but  at  no  time  should  the  roots  be 
kept  continually  wet,  or  the  soil  will  be  made 
sour,  in  which  the  plants  will  refuse  to  grow. 
Syringe  the  foliage  two  or  three  times  each  day, 
especially  at  first,  while  little  is  being  given  to 
the  roots.  If  possible  plunge  the  pots  in  a gentle 
bottom-heat,  which  will  assist  root  action.  I he 
sun  should  not  be  allowed  to  shine  directly  on 
the  leaves  after  9 a.m.  until  4 p.m.  When 
growth  is  complete,  without  removing  the 
plants  to  a cooler  house,  the  maturation  of  the 
bulbs  and  leaves  should  be  commenced  by 
gradually  withholding  water  from  the  root.», 
although  they  must  not  be  absolutely  dried  oft, 
neither  must  the  leaves  be  allowed  to  flag,  or  a 
loss  of  roots  will  be  the  result,  this  ending  in 
the  decay  of  the  foliage.  When  growth  is  in 
full  going  liquid-manure  should  be  freely  given 
to  the  roots,  afterwards  checking  the  supply  of 
this  until  the  flower-spikes  begin  to  show  above 
the  leaves,  which  should  be  in  about  two  months 
after  growth  is  completed.  Sometimes  they 
grow  quicker,  owing  to  their  strength  and 
freedom  in  growth.  I ailing  the  convenience  of 
a plant-stove  in  which  to  cultivate  this  Eucharis, 
very  good  results  may  be  achieved  with  them  in 
the  Cucumber,  Pine-stove,  or  Melon-houses,  or 
even  a vinery  after  the  stage  when  the  Vines 
need  a temperature  not  less  than  60  degs.,  pro- 
viding that  in  all  these  houses  the  Eucharis  are 
free  from  the  sun. — S.  P. 

48. -Marie  Louise  Violets.— There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  you  have  been  too  kind  to 
your  Violets,  by  giving  them  too  much  liquid- 
manure  and  not  enough  air.  The  stimulating 
liquid  causes  them  to  make  too  many  leaves. 
Violets  require  a lot  of  air  when  they  do  not 
show  any  inclination  to  flower  ; as  a matter  of 
fact,  the  lights  should  not  be  quite  closed,  ei^ept 
in  frosty  weather.  I advise  you  to  take  off  the 
lights  of  the  frame  in  mild  weather  during  the 
day,  and  to  give  only  clear  water  until  they 
come  well  into  flower. — J.  C.  C. 

15. —Treatment  of  Daphne  indica 
rubra.— These  plants  usually  do  not  require 
any  pruning.  The  present  is  a good  time  to 
put  in  cuttings,  if  you  can  command  a tempera- 
tnre  of  70  degs.,  if  not  you  had  better  wait 
another  two  months  before  you  attempt  to  strike 
them.  The  cuttings  may  be  from  4 inches  to 
6 inches  long,  and  must  be  made  of  the  last 
year’s  growth.  They  will  root  in  a few  weeks 
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upon  a trellis  formed  underneath  the  light,  and 
about  9 inches  from  the  glass.  Cucumbers 
would  require  a hot-bed  to  start  them,  the  same 
as  Melons. — E.  H. 

If  the  pit  is  deep  enough  to  hold  3 feet 

or  4 feet  of  fermenting  manure  to  afford  bottom - 
heat,  you  could  grow  either  Melons  or  Cucum- 
bers in  it  well,  and  to  do  so  the  seed  should  be 
sown  at  once.  Fill  it  up  nearly  to  the  top  at 
first,  having  previously  prepared  and  sweetened 
the  manure  by  turning  it  over  several  times,  as 
it  will  sink  considerably  in  a short  time.  If 
from  any  cause  this  cannot  be  done,  then  you 
can  grow  Tomatoes  without  any  heat  but  that 
of  the  sun.  Set  out  strong  plants  at  the  end  of 
April,  a foot  apart,  in  a ridge  of  loamy  soil 
placed  along  the  front  of  the  frame.  Keep 
them  t®  a single  stem,  and  train  these  to  wires 
or  stakes  fixed  9 inches  from  the  glass.  The 
plants  must  be  either  raised  in  heat  or  purchased 
at  the  right  time. — B.  C.  R. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

A PRETTY  EVERGREEN  GARDEN  TREE. 
—ALBERT’S  SPRUCE  EIR  (ABIES  AL- 

BERTIANA). 

This  is  a tall-growing  and  very  graceful  tree, 
with  long,  pendulous  branchlets  (see  illustra- 
tion), clothed  with  foliage  so  closely  resembling 
that  of  the  common  Hemlock  Spruce  as  to  be 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  it.  However,  it 
(A.  Albertiana)  may  be  known  by  its  more 
robust  and  rapid  growth,  and  more  spreading 
branches,  also  by  its  redder  bark.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy  in  this  country,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  ornamental  of  Coniferous  trees  for  the 
garden  or  park  landscape.  V. 

CUTTING  BACK  IVY. 

Those  who  have  Ivy  growing  on  walls,  or  a 
building  of  any  kind,  and  wishing  to  keep  it 
thick  and  close  to  the  wall,  will  find  the  present 
a good  time  to  cut  it  back  very  close  in,  as 
it  will  then  start  away  vigorously  into  growth, 
and  will  soon  be  covered  with  fresh  young 
foliage  that  will  present  a fresh,  verdant  mass 
of  greenery  for  the  whole  year.  It  may  be  either 
cut  with  ordinary  shears  by  clipping,  or  with  a 
short,  stiff  reap-hook,  the  latter  being  the  most 
expeditious  method  of  getting  over  the  work 
quickly  and  well,  for  on  very  high  walls  it  is 
difficult  for  a workman  to  cut  with  shears  ; but 
with  a reap-hook  he  can  cut  with  the  right  liand 
and  hold  on  the  ladder  with  the  left,  and  get 
over  the  work  in  half  the  time.  This  is  the 
best  course  to  pursue  when  the  Ivy  is  grown 
solely  for  its  evergreen  foliage,  but  if  it  is 
desired  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  berries  of  the 
Ivy  it  must  be  pruned  on  quite  a different  plan, 
and  only  a good  stout  knife  should  be  employed 
to  shorten  back  any  of  the  berry-bearing  shoots 
that  are  getting  too  far  away  from  the  wall,  as 
unless  it  is  thinned  out,  so  as  to  let  light  and 
air  to  the  under  portions  of  growth,  the  wall 
will  become  quite  bare  of  foliage  ; but  by 
careful  thinning  a bright-green  surface  of 
foliage,  mingled  with  the  jet-black  berries, 
may  be  maintained  for  many  years.  And  where 
this  style  of  pruning  is  adopted  the  small-leaved 
English  Ivy  should  be  grown,  but  for  the  close- 
cut-in  plan  the  Irish  Ivy  is  the  best ; and  if  excep- 
tionally large  foliage  is  desired  the  Algerian  Ivy 
should  be  planted,  as  it  produces  immense  leaves 
of  great  substance,  but  is  not  so  much  grown  as 
its  merits  as  a foliage  plant  would  lead  one  to 
expect.  J.  G.  H. 

2.— Replanting  Box  edgings.— There  isno  bett 
time  to  replant  Box  edges  than  the  present,  but  the  work 
should  not  be  delayed  any  longer. — E.  H. 


“ The  Garden  ” Monthly  Parts.— TAfs  journal 
is  published  in  ticatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  In  this 
form  the  coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most 
suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half- 
yearly  volumes.  Price  Is.  6d.  ; post  free,  Is.  9d. 

“Farm  and  Home”  Monthly  Parts.— TAis 
iournal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in 
which  form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the 
issue  of  the  yearly  volumes.  Price  5d, ; post  free,  M, 
“Hardy  Flowers.” — Oiviny  descriptions  of  up- 
wards of  thirteen, hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species, 
with  directions  for  their  arrangement,  culture,  &c.  Fourth 
and  Popular  Edition,  Is. ; post  free.  Is.  3d. 

“The  Garden  Annual  for  1890.”— Contains  a 
complete  List  of  nearly  8,000  Country  Seats,  Occupiers,  and 
Gardeners  in  the  U nited  Kingdom.  There  is  also  the  best 
Trade  List  published,  corrected  to  date.  Price  Is, ; by 
post.  Is.  3d,  , _ 

Iiondon  : 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


in  a moist  heat  if  kept  close.  As  a compost  use 
fine  peat  and  one-sixth  part  sand.  This  Daphne 
requires  plenty  of  drainage  and  very  carefully 
watering  at  all  times,  while  it  suffers  more 
than  most  plants  if  the  pots  are  too  large  for  the 
roots. — J.  C.  C. 

44.— Treatment  of  Fuchsia  Domini- 
ana.  — This  is  a grand  autumn-flowering 
Fuchsia  when  properly  managed.  I have  no 
doubt  whatever  but  that  your  plant  was  allowed 
to  get  dry  at  the  roots,  which  was  the  cause  of 
the  leaves  falling  off.  This  is  a strong-growing 
Fuchsia,  and  requires  either  plenty  of  root-room 
or  liquid  stimulants.  Unless  it  is  kept  slowly 
! growing  after  it  commences  to  bloom,  it  soon 
goes  out  of  flower.  Without  the  points  of  the 
flowering  shoots  continue  to  extend,  there  can- 
’ not  be  a succession  of  bloom. — J.  0.  C. 

This  handsome  species  requires  to  be  planted  out  in 

a bed  of  good  loamy  soil,  and  afforded  the  temperature  of 
an  intermediate  house  or  warm  conservatory  throughout 
the  winter. — B.  C.  R. 

9961.— Heating  greenhouses.— I do 

not  quite  understand  “ T.  E.  Wood’s  ” descrip- 
tion, but  surely  he  does  not  mean  to  fire  the 
■ boiler  from  the  inside  of  the  smaller  greenhouse? 
! That  would  never  do.  The  best  place  for  a 
I boiler  of  the  Loughborough  type  would  be  in 
' the  front  wall  of  either  house,  and  close  to  the 

i 


time.  The  return  may  be  placed  anywhere  in 
either  side  or  end,  so  long  as  it  is  near  the 
bottom,  and  preferably  towards  the  front. 
(4. ) The  usual  size  of  air-pipes  for  small  appa- 
ratus is  g-inch,  but  J-inch  would  be  sufficiently 
large  in  your  case,  no  doubt,  though  the  differ- 
ence in  cost  would  be  inappreciable. — B.  C.  R. 

10037.— Heating  a small  greenhouse 
from  a kitchen  fire.- This  ought  to  be  a 
comparatively  simple  matter.  The  boiler  must 
be  set  to  the  best  advantage  at  the  back  of  the 
grate,  the  pipes  fixed  round  the  house,  and  the 
flow-pipe  connected  with  the  top  of  the  boiler, 
and  the  return  with  the  bottom.  One  inch 
pipes  will  be  large  enough  for  the  connections, 
and,  if  possible,  the  lid  of  the  boiler  should  be 
screwed  down,  and  the  flow  rise  out  of  the  top, 
and  go  through  the  wall  by  means  of  a bend  or 
elbow.  The  details  of  the  arrangement  must, 
of  course,  depend  upon  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances, but  do  not  forget  an  air-pipe  and 
cistern. — B.  0.  R. 

9952. — Rust  from  trough-pipes.— I do 

not  see  how  it  can  be  the  rust  from  the  pipes 
that  causes  the  red  spots  on  the  rafters  at  all. 
The  troughs  may  be  nearly  full  of  rust,  but  the 
steam  would  be  pure,  and  the  resulting  moisture 
only  condensed  water.  This  is  proved,  to  my 


artition  on  one  side  or  other.  A T-piece  must 
e fixed  on  both  the  flow  and  return  sockets  of 
the  boiler,  and  the  one  set  of  pipes  taken  in  one 
[ direction,  and  the  other  in  the  opposite  one. 

Place  an  ordinary  throttle-valve  on  each  flow- 
I pipe,  near  the  boiler,  to  shut  off  the  current 
( from  either  set  of  pipes  as  required.  The  boiler 
would,  of  course,  be  fired  from  the  outsid®,  as  it 
would  never  do  to  have  the  mass  of  coke,  ashes, 
and  so  forth  inside  a plant-house. — B.  C.  R. 

^ 59.— A hot-water  apparatus.— (l.)  A 

I saddle-boiler  of  the  size  described  would  heat 
the  50  feet  of  4-inch  piping  very  well,  if  pro- 
perly set.  So  small  a boiler  must  not,  of  course, 
be  set  right  down  on  the  fire-bars  ; it  should  be 
elevated  on,  say,  two  courses  of  fire  bricks  on 
each  side.  Bring  the  flues  back  along  each 
side  to  the  front,  and  then  return  them  in  one, 
running  over  the  crown  of  the  boiler  to  the  chim- 
ney.  (2.)  Inch  and  a-half  connections  would  be 
amply  large  enough  for  this  amount  of  piping. 
(3.)  The  socket  for  the  flow-pipe  should  never  be 
laced  in  the  end  of  a saddle-boiler  or  anywhere 
ut  fairly  on  the  top,  and  by  preference 
about  half  the  distance  from  the  back  as 
I from  the  front.  A vertical  rise  in  the  flow 
directly  from  the  boiler  is  always  a great 
I Advantage,  especially  in  the  case  of  horizontal 
: ones ; I had  i o do  with  one  with  the  flow  in 
1 the  end  once,  but  I hope  it  will  be  the  last 


mind,  by  the  fact  of  the  painted  trough  having 
the  same  effect  (?)  as  the  others.  It  must  be 
something  in  the  paint  itself  that  causes  the  red 
pots. — B.  C.  R. 

29.— Treatment  of  a Cactus.— This  may  be 
repotted  any  time  during  spring  or  early  summer.  Loam 
and  leaf-mould  in  equal  parts,  made  porous  with  broken 
bricks  and  old  mortar,  will  do  for  potting  it.  The  species 
mentioned — Cereus  flagelliformis — will  do  well  in  a basket. 
— E.  H. 

9998.— Best  Fuchsias  for  a small  house.— 
Twelve  of  the  dwarfest  and  most  floriferous  varieties  I 
know  are  : (single)  Try  Me  Oh  ! Improved,  Wave  of  Life, 
and  Charming  (dark)  ; Lustre  or  Mrs.  Grote  (white  tube, 
pink  corolla) ; Cannell’s  Gem  (white  corolla),  and  Countess 
of  Aberdeen  (nearly  pure  white).  (Double) ; Little  Alice, 
Mdme.  G.  Marie,  or  Mdme.  Jules  Chrdtien,  and  Elizabeth 
Marshall  (white  corolla) ; Avalanche  and  Deutcher  Kaiser 
(dark  corolla),  and  A.  Flameng  (mauve  corolla). — B.  C.  R. 

7.— Flowers  under  coloured  glass.— This 
matter  was  discussed  in  the  horticultural  press  (in  the 
Garden,  I think)  some  years  ago.  I am  writing  from 
memory,  but  I think  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that 
the  effect  of  coloured  glass  was  to  draw  up  and  weaken  the 
growth.  Clear  glass  is  the  best  for  plant-growing.  There 
may  be  times  when  a thin  shade  is  required,  and  then 
something  suitable  can  easily  be  improvised. — E.  H. 

11. — Uses  of  a pit. — Melons  might  be 
grown  in  the  pit  if  yon  can  get  manure  to  make 
a hot-bed  in  it  to  give  the  plants  a start ; but 
without  this  start  Melons  will  not  do  much 
good.  Tomatoes  will  succeed  without  manure. 
Lay  a mound  of  soil  along  the  front,  and  early 
in  April  plant  out  the  Tomatoes,  and  train  them 


Coning  branch  of  Albert’s  Spruce  Fir  (Abies  Albertiana).  Engraved  from  a specimen  grown  at  Eastnor  Castle. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 


OueBtlona.— QucJ'iss  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Garden  iNa//e«  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  doxmfor  their  guidance.  All  cornmumcations 
for  insertion  should  be  Marly  and  concisely  umtten  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Cement-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  pie^  of  paper. 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  sojne 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  yPy-^uto 
in  the  issue  immediately  follounny  the  receipt  of  then 
communications. 

Ar  BW6rs  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  differerU  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  PMced 
aqaiiut  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowle^e  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  niay  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gaed^eninq 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


70  — Tropaeolum  speciosum.— W hen  is  the  proper 
time  to  plant  Tropicolum  speciosiim  in  the  open  boidei  . 

— Sussex. 

71  — Scraninff  Vines.— Should  healthy  Vines  in 

autumn  be  scraped  or  not  ? And  if  so,  what  is  the  proper 
way  to  do  it  ? — J . L.  , ■ j 

7-1  —Growing  Pine-apples.— Will  anyone  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  me  the  best  way  to  grow  Pine-apples,  and 
where  to  get  plants  ? — Yoekshireman. 

73  — Jatropha  podagrica.— I have  a plant  thus 
named,  and  shall  be  much  obliged  for  information  repect- 
ing  it,  as  to  soil,  temperature,  &c.  ?— Mrs.  Cooke. 

74  —Ferns  for  an  outside  rockworb:.--Will 
someone  kindly  give  a list  of  a dozen  dwarf  hardy  Ferns 
that  will  thrive  outside  exposed  to  the  sun?— James  b. 

Kay. 

75. — Celery  in  a frame.— Would  someone  kindly 
tell  me  how  much  manure  I should  require  for  a frame, 

3 feet  by  2 feet,  for  early  Celery  ? Also  after  treatment  ?— 
Youngster. 

76. — Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers.— VVill  someone 
kindly  say  whether  Tomatoes  will  grow  and  do  well  with 
Cucumbers?  I have  a lean-to  house,  18  feet  by  14  feet.— 
Enquirer,  Burton. 

77. — Primula  obconica.— Having  heard  that  the 
Primula  obconica  causes  an  irritation  of  the  skin  when 
applied  to  it,  I should  be  much  obliged  for  confirmation 
on  this  matter  ? — Mrs.  Cooke. 

78. — Soil  for  Yellow  Marguerites.— What  is 
the  best  kind  of  soil  to  be  used  for  Yellow  Marguerites? 
Should  they  be  cut  or  pinched  now,  or  is  it  too  late  Go 
they  require  repotting  often  ? — Norw.ay. 

79.  -Cyclamen  growing.— I am  intending  to  raise 
some  Cyclamen  plants,  and  propose  doing  it  in  a heated 
greenhouse.  Will  someone  kindly  give  me  some  informa- 
tion as  to  their  management? — Amateur. 

80. — Growing  Narcissi  for  market.— I should 
feel  obliged  if  anyone  would  kindly  inform  me  what  are 
the  most  profitable  sorts  to  grow  for  cut  flowers  ? Also 
prices  per  1,000  bulbs— of  course,  wholesale  ?— Bulb. 

81. — Outdoor  Vine  not  bearing  fruit.— Will 
soniGons  kindly  tell  nie  how  to  trea.t  aii  outdooi  > me  • 
Seven  or  eight  years  ago  it  used  to  bear  fruit  weli ; but 
now  it  does  not  do  so.  It  is  a white  Grape.— Grant. 

82. — Growing  Delphiniums.— I should  be  much 
obliged  if  someone  wouid  inform  me  how  to  grow  Del- 
phiniums nudicauie  and  cardinalis?  I understand  they 
wili  not  grow  everywhere.  My  soil  is  a good  light  loam. 

— B.  Ned. 

83. — Taking  up  Osmundas.— Would  someone  tell 
me  what  is  the  best  time  of  year  for  taking  up  Osmunda 
regalis  Ferns,  and  planting  them  in  pots  for  indoor  use  > 
They  are  growing  in  a bog,  and  have  immense  roots.— 
Kitty  Cat. 

84. — Tomatoes  in  a greenhouse.— What  degree 
of  heat  is  necessary  to  grow  Tomatoes  well  in  a green- 
house? Also,  do  they  (Tomatoes),  when  growing  iii  a 
greenhouse,  cause  any  injury  to  other  plants  in  the  same 
structure? — A.  11.  C. 

85. — Stopping  Pear-tree  shoots.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  when  is  the  proper  time  to  stop  the  shoots 
at  the  extremity  of  each  branch  of  a wali  Pear-tree,  and 
also  the  main  stem,  when  I do  not  wish  them  to  grow  any 
taller  or  longer?—!.  F. 

86. — Sparmannias  not  flowering.— I have  had 
three  or  four  Sparmannia-plants  for  about  five  years,  but 
neither  of  them  has  ever  flowered.  Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  what  is  the  cause,  and  give  me  instructions  as  to 
ti-eatment,  cutting,  &c.  ? — M.  B.  G. 

87. — Growing  Tigridlas.— Would  anyone  kindly 
give  me  particuiars  as  to  how  to  grow  these  plants  in  pots 
in  a greenhouse  ? Wlien  should  they  be  planted  ? .Should 
they  be  taken  out  of  the  soil  at  the  back  end  of  the  year, 
and  kept  in  a dry  state  or  not  ? Any  other  information 
would  oblige. — M.  G. 

88. — Management  of  a tennis-lawn.- 1 have 
a lawn-tennis  ground,  which  was  made  levei  by  taking  soii 
from  the  higher  side  to  fill  up  the  lower  last  spring,  and 
now  the  Grass  is  strong  on  the  part  which  was  fiiled  up, 
and  weak  and  thin  on  the  otiier.  Can  anyone  advise  me 
what  to  dress  it  with? — R.  S.  Jones. 

S9.— Plan  ting  flower  borders  and  beds.— Will 
someone  kindly  give  me  names  of  the  most  suitalile  plants 
for  a long  south  border,  3 feet  wide  ? .Aiso  a large  circular 
bed  on  Grass,  surrounded  with  ten  others— one  star— and 


90.  —Dog  damaging  fruit-trees.— I have  a young 
Newfoundland  dog,  who  has  damaged  some  fruit-trees 
that  were  nailed  to  the  house  wall.  How  could  I prevent 
it  from  doing  so  again  i Thrashing  has  no  effect.  Dould 
I paint  the  stems  of  the  trees  with  anything,  as  1 do  not 
want  to  dispose  of  the  dog  ? — Troubled. 

91.  — Moving  perennials.  — Last  Michaeimas  1 
moved  a number  of  hardy  perennials,  such  as  Delphiniums, 
Japanese  Anemones,  Gaiilardias,  Phloxes,  Malvamoschata, 
Ervngium,  &c.,  to  a new  garden.  I now  want  to  shift  them 
to  permanent  quarters.  Can  I safely  do  so  this  spring,  or 
had  1 better  wait  till  the  autumn  ?— E.  T.  D. 

92.  — Grafting  or  budding  a Sloe.— i have  a 
large  Sloe-tree,  which  I am  anxious  to  graft.  Wili  some- 
one please  to  give  me  assistance  as  to  what  would  grow  on 
it  if  grafted  with  Cherry,  Pear,  Pium,  Damson,  or  MeiBar? 
Also  when  to  graft  and  bud,  and  how  to  doit?  Tree 
stands  in  the  open,  and  is  about  25  feet  high. — Learner. 

93. — Best  bedding  plants.— Not  having  Inul  a 
flower  garden  for  some  years,  I do  not  know  the  liest 
bedding  piants  now'  in  use,  and  shall  be  obliged  if  some- 
one wili  teli  me  the  best  soariet,  white,  pink,  and  dark- 
crimson  Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  white,  and  purple  Ver- 
benas, best  edging  Lobelia,  &c. , and  blue  Lobelia  for  bed. 
— B.  L.  Johns. 

94.  — Plants  running  to  stem  and  leaf. — 

What  is  the  probable  rea.son  of  Pelargoniums,  Spiraias, 
Deutzia,  and  other  plants  running  to  long  stem  and  leaf, 
bearing  no  winter  flowers  (Dec.  to  March)?  Should 
Spiraeas  bioom  two  consecutive  years  in  pots?  My  gar- 
deners have  a number  of  houses  heated  separatelj’. 
Lack  o’  Bloom. 

95. — Evergreen  creepers  to  cover  a house. 

Wili  anyone  kindly  give  me  a list  of  creepers  that  retain 

their  leaves,  and  are  green  through  the  winter  ? Also  the 
names  of  those  creepers  that  have  red  or  yellow  berries  on 
them  during  the  winter?  Information  as  to  time  of  piant- 
ing  thankfully  received.  Sides  of  the  house  to  be  covered 
east  and  west. — Puck. 


106. — Seeds  for  the  greenhouse,  or  as  indoor 
plants. — Wiil  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  names  of  a 
few  flower  seeds  that  I could  raise  in  a small  greenhouse 
heated  with  an  oii  iamp?  Could  I grow  any  of  the  follow- 
ing, and  would  this  month  be  the  best  time  to  sow  the 
seeds? — Begonia,  Azalea,  Coleus,  Fuchsia,  Tree  Carna 
tion,  Pelargonium,  Gloxinia,  Heliotrope,  double  Petunia, 
&c.  ? Any  infonnation  on  their  treatment  I shall  be 
glad  of  ?— Bl.ackheath. 

107. — A garden  frame.— I have  just  niade  a two- 
ligiit  garden  frame,  and  barring  had  no  experience  in  such 
matters,  1 unfortunately  Biade  the  s.ash-bars  too  wide 
apart.  As  the  glass  is  fixed,  could  anyone  tell  me  how  I 
could  prevent  cats  from  jumping  on  it  from  a low  wall, 
against  which  the  frame  ii  placed,  as  I do  not  think  the 
glass  is  strong  enough  to  bear  cats.  It  is  15  oz.  giass,  and 
the  squares  are  14  inches  by  20  inches.  If  anyone  could 
advise  me  in  this  matter  it  would  greatly  oblige.— 
A.  G.  V. 


96. — Treatment  of  a blue  Plumbago.— Wi. 
someone  kindly  give  me  some  advice  about  a blue  Pluiu" 
bau-o  ■'  I purchased  it  five  weeks  since  from  a good  firm, 
and  turned  it  out  of  the  pot  and  planted  it  in  a border  iii 
the  greenhouse.  Aii  the  leaves  are  falling,  and  it  looks 
very  weakly.  Should  I cut  it  down  ? It  is  a larg’e  plant. 
—A  Lover  of  Flowers. 

97.  —Double  Anemones.  — My  double  scarlet 
Anemones,  and  also  the  Peacock  kind  of  the  same  sort, 
have  come  up  this  year  already  with  abundance  of  bloom  ; 
but  all  are  perfectly  green,  with  only  a streak  of  the  right 
colour  here  and  there.  Can  anyone  kindly  tell  me  the 
cause,  as  I have  not  seen  it  before,  and  they  are  generally 
most  brilliant  in  colour? — Vera. 

98.  — Treatment  of  a Plum-tree.— I have  a 
Plum-tree  (Victoria),  which  forthree  or  four  years  has  pro- 
duced frait  with  large  quantities  of  gum  surrounding  the 
stone,  from  which  it  appears  to  have  exuded,  as  the  stone 
is  thin  on  one  side,  and  the  kernel  very  little  else  but 
skin.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  cracked  and  scaling.  Wiil 
someone  kindly  advise  me  as  to  what  treatment  it  shouid 
have  ?— Su.ssEX. 

99. — Carnation  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison. 

—In  last  week’s  number  of  Gardening  are  some  hints  on 
Carnation  cuttings.  I have  some  stniok,  as  advised  by 
“ J.  G.,  Hants but  will  others  root  now— Febinary— m a 
cool  greenhouse,  or  do  they  require  some  bottom-heat,  as 
I have  an  old  plant  with  some  shoots  2 inches  long,  which 
I would  like  to  increase  my  stock  from.— W.  S.  R., 
Rathu  in. 

100. — Double  Primroses.— Can  anyone  kindly  tell 
me  the  cause  of  mydoublecoloured  Primroses  bearing  single 
flowers  this  year?  Not  having  been  moved  for  three  years 
1 raised  and  replaced  them  in  the  soil,  at  the  time  named 
in  G.ardening  some  time  back,  and  expected  benefit^  from 
it,  as  they  were  very  fine  last  year,  so  am  disappointed. 
The  doubie  mauve  and  white  are  also  more  single  than 
usual.  Is  it  the  season  ?— V era 


108. — "Vegetables  for  a light  soil.— Would  some- 
one kindly  let  me  have  Wie  names  of  the  best  sorts  of 
vegetables  suitable  for  a light  soil  here  in  the  south 
(Devonport)  of  Engiand  ? My  garden  is  about  a quarter  of 
an  acre  in  extent,  and  I want  to  grow  Peas,  Runner  Beans, 
Broad  Beans,  Parsnips,  Carrots,  Leek,  Vegetable  Marrow, 
Parsnips,  Radish,  Lettuce  Cabbage  (as  Cos  Lettuce  always 
bolt  too  quickly),  Cabbage  (early).  Broccoli  (to  last  from 
October  to  April),  Savoys,  Outdoor  Tomato,  Onions, 
autumn  Onions,  Beet,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Celery,  and  ridge 
Cucumbers. — J.  Ward. 

109. — Climbers  for  a hanging-basket.— Wili 
someone  kindly  tell  me  the  best  plants  (climbers)  to  get  for 
hanging-baskets  in  verandah  ? Half-hardy,  evergreen,  and 
of  good  shape,  preferred  to  profusion  of  flowers  without 
these  qualities.  Also  I have  in  the  verandah,  each  side 
of  the  door,  a shelf  5 feet  long,  3 feet  6 inches  from  floor, 
and  from  shelf  to  eaves  4 feet  of  glass,  facing  south. 
Pelargoniums  seem  to  grow  very  leggy.  What  could  I best 
grow  on  the  shelves?  Gets  the  sun  from  nine  a.m.  to 
four  p.m.  Situation,  South  Staffordshire  in  a rathersmoky 
atmospliere. — Anxious  Amateur. 

110. — Koses  for  show,  &c.— Last  November  I 
planted  about  thirty  Rose-trees.  Would  someone  kindly 
tell  me  whether  I could  obtain  blooms  from  them  good 
enough  to  show?  If  I could  not,  perhaps  someone  would 
also  tell  me  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  prune  them 
very  slightly  so  as  to  get  a lot  of  flowers  for  cutting  ? The 
trees  are  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  They  were  planted  in  rich 
soil  last  November,  and  have  had  a top-dressing  of  dung 
ali  through  the  winter.  I should  be  veiy  much  obliged  to 
anyone  who  would  tell  me  the  best  thing  to  do. — A Co.x- 
STANT  Reader. 


111. — Growing  "Violets  for  profit. — I am  very 
anxious  to  make  a littie  pocket-money,  and  after  reading 
an  article  on  Violets  in  Gardening  recently  I thought  I 
might  do  so  by  growing  these  plants.  Could  I do  so  ; and 
if  so,  how  much  ground  would  be  necessary?  I shall  be 
grateful  for  any  hints  as  to  soil,  planting,  management, 
best  kinds,  &c.,  as  I am  ignorant.  I live  nine  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  and  have  a garden  of  about  one  acre  in  extent, 
good  soil,  and  man  to  do  digging  ; no  giass  or  frame.  I 
wish  to  manage  the  Violets  myself.  How  could  I get 
Violets  forward  early  for  market,  and  is  giass  necessary  I 
I have  a quantity  of  old  Russian  Vioiets,  but  they  ha\e 
run  together  anil  do  not  flower.  Would  they  be  of  any 
use,  or  should  I start  with  ail  new  plants?  Any  advice 
most  thankfully  received.— Polly. 


101.— "Weeds  in  a pond.— A pond  about  ten  paces 
each  way  was  formed  iast  autumn  in  my  garden,  having 
a stream  of  from  two  to  ten  gallons  of  water  per  minute 
constantly  pouring  through  it.  A dense  growth  of  green 
Seaweed-iike  conferva  has  gradually  overspread  the 
bottom,  and  in  places  formed  a scum  on  the  top.  Can 
anyone  advise  me  what  to  do  to  get  rid  of  it?  Raking 
ail'd  dragging  it  out  is  no  good  ; it  speedily  forms  again. 
F. 


102. — Pelargoniums  dying  off  in  a window. 

—I  stnick  24  cuttings  of  Regal  Show  Pelargoniums  on 
August  2nd  in  a box  with  a pane  of  glass  over  them  in  the 
open  garden.  They  all  rooted  well.  I brought  them  in- 
doors eariy  in  October,  and  placed  them  in  a house 
window,  aiid  they  have  all  died  but  one.  Can  anyone  tell 
me  how  I might  keep  them  next  year,  or  what  has  been 
the  cause  of  them  dying  off  ?— I.  B. 

103. — Plants  under  trees.— Wili  someone  kindiy 
tell  me  if  Campanuia  pyramidalis  wili  grow  weli  and  bloom 
under  alarge tree, as  wellas  C.  latifolia?  Ishouldliketo  hear 
of  other  plants  for  the  same  position.  I have  Araiia,  Fox- 
gloves, and  Myosotis  sylvatica.  The  tree  is  a very  iarge 
Oak,  whose  branches  do  not  come  within  20  feet  of  the 
ground,  so  they  would  have  a good  share  of  light  and  air. 
— Clapham  Common. 

104. — Indoor  plants  in  pots.— Would  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  names  of  some  easily  grown  ornamental 
plants  suitable  for  iudoor  pot  culture,  and  which  will  do 
altogether  without  a greenhouse  ? One  of  the  rooms  the 
plants  are  required  for  is  bright  and  sunny ; but  the  other 
IS  dark  and  cold,  with  a north  aspect.  I already  have 
Araiia  Sieboldi,  Ficus  elastica.  Aspidistras,  Paims  (Lan- 
tania  borbonica,  and  another  I do  not  know  the  name  of). 
— Kitty  Cat. 

105. — Azaleas  and  Camellias  after  flower- 
ing.—Will  someone  kindly  give  me  a littie  advice  as  to 
the  management  of  Azaleas  and  Camellias  after  flowering? 
A white  Camellia  which  came  from  the  florist’s  in  bud 
has  since  it  flowered  lost  all  its  leaves.  The  Azaleas  are 
healthy  and  green  ; but  have  fewer  and  smaller  flowers 
every  year.  Should  they  be  repotted  and  cut,  and  when? 


bed  on  Grass,  surrounded  with  ten  others-one  star— amt  every  year,  auuum  ruc.v  uc 
design  for  planting  the  same?  I have  Pelargoniums  in  And  what  earth  should  be  used  foi  them?  A .\ellow 
variety,  am?  yellow  Calceolarias.  Any  .advice  will  be  most  Azalea  has  only  flowered  once.  What  mismanagement  on 
thank'fnllv  received.— Young  Beginner.  I my  part  is  the  cause  of  this  .-Norway. 


112  -Erecting  a greenhouse.— I contemplate  , 
the  erection  of  a lean-to  greenhouse,  and  being  of  an 
industrious  frame  of  mind  and  a bit  of  a carpenter.  Sic., 
thought  of  trying  to  do  it  myself,  but  am  at  a loss  to 
know  the  size  of  timber  consistent  of  strength.  The  pro- 
perty  is  niy  own,  and  I want  it  done  well.  Therefore, 
if  someone'  will  kindly  state  dimensions  of  rafters,  top 
and  bottom  plate  corners,  and  if  I require  a purloin  to 
support  rafters  ? The  house  is  to  be  8 feet  inside,  and  y 
long  as  I like-say  26  feet  or  30  feet.  What  length  should 
the  rafters  be  to  give  it  the  proper  slant  ? The  size  of  the 
rafters  I know,  depends  upon  the  distance  apart.  I con- 
tempia’te  12  inches  in  the  clear  between  them,  so  that  the 
■rlass  will  have  to  be  13  inches.  Is  this  right  ? I intend 
buiiding  on  a dwarf  wall  9 inches  thick,  back  wall  is 
8 feet  high,  to  be  heated  with  a brick  flue. — An  Old  Sub- 
scriber. 

113  — Polmaise  heating.— The  following  is  an 
extract  from  a very  old  number  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
and  I should  be  interested  to  know  if  the  system  has  been 
adopted  to  any  extent  either  in  this  or  in  a modified  form, 
ami  if  so,  whether  the  resuit  is  satisfactory:  “A  short 
time  ago  I was  invited  by  a neighbour  to  inspect  a new 
mode  of  heating,  which  he  termed  the  ‘ Polmaise  system.  ■ 
He  had  erected  a smali  pit  running  north  and  south,  at  , 
one  end  of  which  he  had  built  a chamber,  in  winch  he 
placed  a very  small  iron  stove.  At  the  top  of  the  chamber 
a hoie  was  made  into  the  pit,  through  which  the  hot  air 
flowed.  At  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  immediately  under 
the  fire,  was  the  mouth  of  a drain,  which  ran  to  the  other 
end  of  the  pit,  and  through  whioh  the  cold  air  was  drawn. 

I went  into  the  pit,  and  found  that  there  was  a stream  of 
hot  air  flowing  from  the  chamber  at  a very  high  tempera- 
ture. The  current  passed  along  the  top,  &c.  — T.  A.  1.  i 
114  — Gro-wing  Melons.— Could  someone  kindly  help  I 
me  with  my  Meion  growing?  I have  growm  them  for 
eio-ht  years  in  tiie  part  I live  now ; but  with  a great  | 
deal  of  fear  every  time  on  account  of  the  scorching  up. 
and  after  a bit  you  can  rub  them  into  dust,  and  thisleaies 
the  stem  to  de6ay  after.  They  begin  scorching  up  smb 
after  they  begin  to  run,  and  then  again  after  the  fruit  n 
set.  I have  so  far  had  about  12  nice  Melons  ever.v'  year 
but  every  time  this  scorching  up  comes  I begin  to  fret 
and  am  afraid  of  losing  the  plants  altogether.  The  soil 
have  had  up  till  last  year  has  been  rich,  sandy,  hght,  to 
sods;  but  the  last  (1889)  was  a stiffer  golden  soil,  whicl 
still  contained  a iittle  sand  in  it.  I had  better  Melons  la« 
year  ■ but  I could  not  ripen  but  10  out  of  12  on  account  o 
"the  frost  coming  on  so  very  early.  1 grow'  them  in  a t«  c 
light  wooden  frame,  and  I use  two  big  cart-loads  of  hoisi 
iiiaiiure  for  the  bed,  well  prepared,  and  this  is  lined  wit 
roimh  straw,  wliich  is  all  1 can  really  get.  I mix  tw 
barrow'fiils of  rotten  manure  with  my  soil  every  year  in 
has  been  used  for  frame  t he  year  before,  and  I o,lwa>s  sm 
up  about  a quarter  to  three  o’clock,  after  sy ringing  ai 
watering  with  pond  water  that  has  been  standing  m n 
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sun,  or  made  warm  for  frame  work  by  warm  water.  The 
pond  water  is  clear  till  the  end  of  the  season.  If  very  hot 
I use  a four*gallon  can  of  water  every  day.  I always  water 
according  to  weather.  My  Melons  were  always  free  from 
canker  in  the  rich,  sandy  soil ; but  last  year  I had  canker 
to  keep  in  check. — Melon. 

NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

v”*  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  ac^eompany  the  parcel^  which 
should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 57,  Southampton-street^  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— C/icte.—Libonia  floribunda. 

Mrs.  Foster,  Ililston. — Winter  Cherry  (Physalis  Alke- 

kengi). A Fifer. — Ccelogyne  cristata. Par. — Speci- 

mens had  all  got  mixed  up,  and  the  numbers  were  off,  so 

we  cannot  classify  them. F.  H. — Acacia  dealbata. 

J.  N. — Yes,  Pteris  cretica. J.  B.  N.  P.— 1,  Ugenia 

Ugni ; 2,  Ophiopogon  Jaburan  variegatum. A.  A. — 

1,  Sparmanma  africana  ; 2.  Rhynchospermum  jasminoides. 

Forwct‘i. — Cypripedium  villosum.  Lor.kfoil. — 

1,  A variega.  od  Aloe  ; but  specimen  was  too  much  crushed 
to  recognise;  2,  A small-leaved  Myrtle;  3,  We  do  not 
name  Roses.  This  has  been  repeatedly  stated  in  Gar- 
dening. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wc  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  ansu'er  queries  by  post,  and  that  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  corr ^pendents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Roxts. — Send  some  of  the  insects,  and  then  we  can 
tell  you  their  names,  and  how  to  destroy  them. Nor- 

way.— Apply  to  H.  Cannell  & Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. 


Catalo^es  received.— Seeds,  Manures, 

Ac.  W.  Hean  Quick  & Co.,  Barnstable. Zonal  and 

other  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Chrysanthemums,  Ac. 

Geo.  Boyes,  Aylestone  Park  Nurseries,  Leicester. Select 

Farm  Seeds.  Dicksons,  Seed  Growers,  <Scc.  Chester. 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Dahlias,  Hardy  Plants,  Ac. 

Eric  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  Berkshire. Preonies,  Hardy 

Primulas,  Ferns,  and  Hardy  Florists'  Flowers,  Orchids, 
Ac.,  Ac.  Thos.  S.  Ware,  Ilalo  Farm  Nurseries,  Totten- 
ham, London,  N. Florists’  Flowers.  John  Forbes, 

Hawick,  Scotland. Florists'  Flowers,  Bedding  Plants, 

Seeds,  Ac.  Samuel  Shepperson,  Prospect  House,  Belper. 


CHARLES  BURLEY’S 

Reliable  Plants  and 
Choice  Seeds. 

Carriage  Paid  for  Casii  with  Order. 

GOOD  VALUE  FOR 
MONEY. 

“DAHLIAS,"  Cactus,  Pompone  (single  and  double), 
sound  roots,  4s.  doz.  s.  d. 

12  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  splendid  varieties,  to  name  3 6 

12  Golden  Tricolors,  very  fine 3 0 

12  Silver  Tricolors,  lovely  kinds ! . 3 0 

12  Happy  Thought  and  Freak  of  Nature  . . ..29 

12  Splendid  Bronze 3 0 

12  Double  Ivy-leaved  3 0 

Fuchsias,  6 grand  varieties ! ! 2 0 

12  Giant  Musk,  largest  leaf  ! ! 1 6 

12  Large-flowered  do.,  Harrisoiii  16 

12  Heliotrope 12 

12  Gnaphalium,  white  fol ’ . ! ! 1 3 

6 Lemon-scented  Verbena  ! ! 1 3 

6 Everlasting  Sweet  Pea,  rod  and  white  ! ! . .16 

6 Herbaceous  Phlox,  of  sorts 19 

12  Polyanthus  and  12  Pansies ! ! 2 0 

12  White  Foxglove 13 

20  Sweet  William ! ! 1 2 

12  Dwarf  Roses,  on  own  rooU ! ! ! 3 6 

12  Red  Currants,  good  trees  ..26 

24  Daisies,  of  sorts 1 [ ! ! 1 3 

6 Sutton’s  Snowflake  Begonia ! ! 1 9 

50  Choice  Chrysanthemum  cutWngs  . . 19 

CHOICE  SEEDS. 

FINEST  STRAINS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

COVENT  GARDEN  STRIPED  PETU]\riAS,  as  sup- 
pheii  to  the  growers,  flowers  2 J inches  high,  per  packet  7d 

GIANT  MIGNONETTE,  ami  12  flnest  annuairmatih- 
less  quality,  Is.  3(1.  ADDRESS— 

CHARLES  BURLEY, 

NURSERIES,  BRENTWOOD,  ESSEX. 


TROUBLE  Primroses— white,  mauve,  2d.  each 

1®’/,^'  ;>  3d. ; n^genta,  6d. ; Double  White  Cani- 

Ijanula,  4d., 2s.  worth free.-BURKE,  Ballinaniallard.  Ireland. 

JOHN  HILL,  Nurseryman,  New  Malden 
« Surrey,  is  offering  Old  Crimson  Clove,  extra  strong  plants’ 
3s.  doz.  Cash  with  order.  Special  offer  per  100. 

IJLADIOLI  (Hybrids),  12  beautiful,  all  dif- 
^ ferent ; Is  3d.,  post  free.  - HUBERT  PITTARD 
Draytyn,  near  Curry  Rivel,  Somerset. 

A URICULAS,  2s.  6d. ; Everlasting  Pea,  Is.  8d.  • 

Spiraea,  Is.  3d  doz’ 

' 3°Penwmkle,  Is.  6d., free.-MR.  LANE.  Sydenham.  Reifast 


^LBA,  fine  bulbs.  Is.  3d.  each, 
PICKARD!^VoL]i°;ham;’D^^^^^^^^^^ 

50  Spring -flowering  Plants, 

'Pansie!  is  ? Sweet  Williams,  Is.;  12  Show 

‘ ’ T .Pkts.  choice  Annuals  or  Vegetable  Seeds  Is 

all  post  free.  Lists.-POSTM ASTER.  Tredworth  G?ns  ' ’ 


WILDSMITH  MEMORIAL  FUND, 

READING  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS’ 

MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION. 

President:  W.  I.  Palmkr,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Committee. 

Chairman:  W.  I.  Palmer,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Mr.  W.  Baskett  I Mr.  W.  Lkes 

Mr.  J.  CooMBEs  I Mr.  J.  Martin 

Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood  I Mr.  J.  Pound 

Mr.  C.  Ilott  I Mr.  G.  Stanton 

Hxn.  Treasurers. 

Arthur  W.  Sutton,  Esq.  | Harry  J.  Vbitcu,  Esq. 

Hon  Sec.,  Mr.  T.  Turton,  The  Gardens,  Maiden  Erleigh, 
Reading. 

Promoted  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Wildsmith  by  some  of 
his  attached  friends  for  the  purpose  of  placing  on  the  GAR- 
DENERS' ORPHAN  FUND  a child  to  be  known  as  THE 
WILDSMITH  MEMORIAL  ORPHAN. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  there  will  be  a very  ready  response 
to  this  appeal  by  all  the  gardening  friends  and  admirers  of 
Mr.  Wildsmith  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Committee  venture  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Wildsmith 
having  promised  his  friend  Mrs.  Hyde  that  he  would  do  his 
utmost  to  place  a second  child  of  hers  on  the  fund  (one  having 
been  already  elected  through  his  instrumentality),  they  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  endeavour  to  carry  out  their  late  friend’s 
wishes,  and  they  sincerely  trust  that  a promise  made  under 
such  peculiarly  touching  circumstances  will  commend  itseff  as 
the  most  fitting  Memorial  to  him  that  can  be  rai6*ed. 

At  least  £130  will  be  required  to  enable  the  Committee  to 
attain  the  object  they  have  in  view. 

'T'HE  IVIES,  Winchmore-hill,  situated  on  the 

northern  heights  of  London,  complete  and  commodious 
detached  residence  for  small  family.  On  two  floors,  compris- 
ing six  bedrooms,  two  dressing-rooms,  bathroom,  heated  linen- 
room,  boxrooms,  drawing-room  with  verandah,  large  dining- 
room, library,  pantries,  kitchens,  larders,  wine-cellars,  &c., 
double  stabling,  coach-house,  harness-room,  wash-house,  and 
sheds,  with  coachman’s  or  gardener’s  cottage,  and  well-paved 
yard.  Hot  and  cold  water  and  gas  laid  on  everywhere,  with 
numerous  hydrante  for  garden  .ind  house  in  case  of  fire. 
Whole  premises  in  perfect  condition  and  repair.  Delightful 
garden,  If  acres,  beautifully  laid  out.  with  five  glass-houses, 
many  frames,  economically  worked  by  one  boiler,  with  dupli- 
cate if  needed.  Nine  acres  of  meadow,  fine  tennis  lawn, 
kirchen  garden,  cow-shed,  pond.  Half-a-mile  from  G.N.R. 
Station,  half-hour  from  Broad  or  Moorgate-street.  Sixteen 
years’  lease  to  be  disposed  of.  Rent,  £123 ; 9 acres,  £20  per 
annum.  Reasonable  premium  required.  Photos  at  80,  Cheap- 
side  (Messrs.  Debenham),  and  at  8,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
(Messrs.  Hampton). 


BEAUTIFUL  BEGONIAS. 

XT  SEXSTONE,  The  Nursery,  GeorgeTane, 

LLt  Lewisham,  S.E.,  having  a large  quantity  of  sound, 
healthy  tubers  of  these  exquisite  flowering  plants,  offers  same 
at  cheap  rate.  Finest  single,  3s.,  4s.,  5s.,  and  6s.  per  dozen, 
according  to  size,  &c. ; ditto,  selected,  6s.,  9s.,  and  12s.  per 
dozen;  a few  extra  grand  flowers,  23s.  per  dozen.  Doubles, 
selected,  12s.,  18s.,  and  :24s.  per  dozen;  splendid  mixed,  9s. 
per  doz. ; email  unbloomed  tubers,  single  and  double  mixed, 
os.  per  doz.  Certain  to  produce  some  grand  flowers.  All  L’ee 
by  post  for  cash  with  order.  Seed,  double,  and  single,  mixed, 
Is.  per  packet. 


PLANT  NOW!  PLANT  NOW! 

ALL  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

Pj  ABB  AGE  PLANTS. — Enfield  Market,  Early 

Rainham,  and  Nonpareil,  50,  Is. ; 100,  Is,  6d.  WALL- 
FLOWERS, Imported  Double  Mixed,  12,  Is.  6d.  r 25,  2s.  6d. 
WALLFLOWERS,  Blood-Red,  Harbinger,  and  Golden 
Yellow,  25,  Is.  6d. ; 50.  2s.  9d.  PANSIES.  Finest  Mixed.  Show, 
and  Fancy,  12,  Is.  6d. ; 25,  2s.  9d.  SWEET  WILLIAMS, 
Finest  double  mixed,  12,  Is.  3d. ; 25,  2s.  3d.  BROMPTON 
STOCKS,  Giant  Double,  Finest  Mixed  variety,  12,  2s,  3d. ; 25, 
4s.  PANSIES,  bedding  varieties.  Snow  Queen,  Golden 
Yellow,  King  of  the  Blacks,  Emperor  William,  and  Wall- 
flower, coloured,  separate,  or  mixed,  25,  Is.  6d  ' 50  2s  9d  ■ 
100,  5s. 

ALL  THE  ABOVE  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

6s.  worth  for  5s. ; 12s.  for  lOs. ; 25s.  for  20s. 

CASBON  & CO.,  Florists,  Millfield,  Peterboro’. 


■pERNS  from  DEVONSHIRE,  CORNWALL, 

and  SOMERvSET. — Instruction  book  for  making  rockery, 
P^^^tmg,  &c.,  with  each  5s.  order.  12  named  varieties,  7s.  per 
100  ; 30,  Parcel  Post,  2s.  3d. ; 50  large,  5s.  6d.,  post  free. 
Catalogue,  2d.  Established  30  years.— GILL,  Lodging-house. 
Lynton,  North  Devon. 


A MATEURS’  GREENHOUSE  GUIDE,  7R, 

^ free.— By  its  aid  gay  greenhouses  all  seasons.  Outdoor 
Gardenii^  for  Amateurs,  4-^d.,  free.  How  to  grow  Outdoor 
Mushrooms,  etc.  Buy  and  study  now.- 
MUKLEY  & CO.,  Preston. 

^HRLSTMAS  ROSES.  — MAJOR,  pure 

Y white,  extra  tine.  Strong  plants,  Is.  6d.  each,  free.  Mag- 
nificent specimen  clump.s,  to  yield  their  value  in  bloom,  4s. 
each,  SImuld  be  planted  now  for  good  flowers  next 

season.— MORLEY  & CO.,  Preston.  Lancs. 


A N/EMONES,  finest  mixed. — For  quantities  of 

/brilliant  hardy  flowers  in  spring  grow  Anemones;  33 
^ots,  Is.  6d.,  free.  Once  planted  will  last  for  years.  Giant 
French  Ranunculi,  double,  arc  equally  brilliant,  free  flovver- 
30  roots.  Is.  3d.,  free.— MORLEY 

& CO.,  Preston,  Lancashire. 


TWrOST  SUPERB  GLOXINIAS  it  is  possible 

to  obtain ; upright  flowers,  exquisite  colours,  rich  foliage. 
^ equal  to  any  named  varieties. 

— iVlUlCLEY  & CO.,  Preston,  Lancs. 


- — J^JV,  neuworin,  LrlOS. 

of  Wallflower,  Sweet  Wil- 


TJOUBLE  TIGER  LILIES. — Stock  Limited. — 

Don  t miss  ours.  These  are  the  most  superb  flowers  it  is 
possible  to  grow  among  this  class  of  plants;  4 bulbs,  Is  Id  , 
tree.  Give  their  glorious  blooms  out-of-doors  with  freedom, 
splendid  for  pot  culture.— MORLEY  & CO.,  Preston! 

D"UDSON  S BULBS  can  be  relied  upon  as 

being  of  the  very  best  ,at  lowest  store  prices.  Japanese 
Lihes  a speemhty^W.  H.  HUDSON,  Tottenham.  London 

double  PE^ARL  TUBEROSES.— Selected 

Gladiolus  “The  Bride,”  25,  2s.  ; 
11)0,  6s.  6d. , Gladiolus  ramosus  hybrids,  25,  2s.  : Anemone.s, 
Toftenham^’*'  ■^ll‘’®*''''‘*e®PS'ifl-— W.  H.  HUD, SON, 


XTARDY  British  ferns,  numerous  varie- 

oaTv,  9®®'— 20  Large  Rockery  Roots,  2s.  6d. ; 50,  5s. : 100,  8s; 

bolan'oally  named,  carriage  paid.— G.  CARRA- 
piCE,  Monument  Place,  Kendal. 

STRONG  August-rooted  Geraniums,  osT TOOT 

free  : Wonderful,  Vcsiivin.s.  M.  Christine,  Mrs.  Turner 
Lucius  Jacoby  &e.-C.  GARDNER.  134,  High-st,,  Croydon, 


"DEACHEY’S  BEGONIAS.  — One  of  finest 

" Collections  in  world.  Twelve  superb  named  doubles  and 
singles,  half  each,  15s.,  2Is.,  36s.  Grand  new  erect  giant 
singles,  all  proved  and  marked  to  colour,  7s.  6d.  dozen,  50«. 
100.  2nd  quality,  3s.  6d.  dozen.  Choice  proved  doubles,  to 
colour,  lOe.  and  18.s.  dozen.  Seed,  Is.  and 2s.  6d.  placket,  mixed 
double  and  single.  Catalogue.— Kingskcrswell . Devon. 


■REACHEY’S  PRIMROSE,  POLYANTHUS, 

TJ  PANSY  SEED  now  ready.  Superb  Hybrid  Primrose, 
containing  new  shades  of  blue,  Is.,  2s.  6d.  Giant  Polyanthus, 
white,  yellow,  crimson,  loud,  6d.,  Is. ; orange,  extra  dark, 
Hose-in-Hose,  Jack  in  Green,  Is.,  Is.  6d.  All  sorts,  mixed, 
7d.,  is.  per  packet.  Other  Flower  Seeds,  see  Catalogue.  Grand 
Show  or  Fancy  Pansy,  Is.,  2s.  6d.  pkt. — Kingskerswell,  Devon. 


■DEACHE  Y’S  ACHIMENES.  —12  choice  named 

dJ  varieties,  in  4 sorts,  Is.  6d. ; 50,  in  10  sorts,  4s.  6d. ; 8s. 100, 


Beachey’s  chrysanthemums.— 

Twelve  best  prize-winning  sorts,  tnily  named,  Incurved, 
Japanese,  reflexed,  Anemone,  3s.  Cuttings  half  price. 


■DEACHEY’S  ROSES.— Twelve  choice  show 

-Id  varieties,  truly  named,  6s.,  free ; 50  for  21s. 

•DEACHEY’S  carnations.— Twelve  grand 

dJ  named  varieties,  immense  robust  plants,  will  grow  any- 
where, 6s. , free.  Tree  Carnations,  to  bloom  shortly,  lOs.  dozen  ; 
Is.  each. 


■DEAOHEY’S  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS.— 

dd  Well-rooted,  truly  named,  best  Fuchsias,  6d.  dozen. 
Pelargoniums,  4s.  Geraniums,  3s.  Calceolarias,  2s.  dozen. 
Vallota  purpurea,  3 good  bulbs,  Is.  6d.  All  free.  See  front 
page.— R.  W.  BEACHEY,  Kingskerswell,  Devon. 

■pARLY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Best  sorts, 

dJ  such  as  Mdrae.  Desgrange,  G.  Wermig,  Flora,  &c.,  well- 
rooted,  Is.  6d.  doz.  Carnation  Pride  of  Penshurst,  strong 
plants,  2 for  Is.  6d. ; Souv.  do  Malraaison,  2 for  Is.  3d.,  free. — 
CRANE  & CLARKE,  March,  Cainbs. 


■nOUBLE  PETUNIAS  (Speciality).— Finest 

dd  named  varieties,  6 for  Is.  9d. ; 3s.  per  doz.  Fuchsias, 
choicest  named  sorts,  Is.  6d.  per  doz.,  free.— CRANE  & 
CLARKE,  Hillside  Nursery,  March,  Cambs. 


■tree  carnations. — -Gems  for  winter 
d-  flowering.  Should  be  potted  up  early  to  make  large 
plants  for  next  season.  Best  sorts,  such  as  Andalusia,  Zouave, 
Purity,  White  Swan.  Volunteer,  Catherine,  Paul  Valencia, 
Vesuvius,  The  Mikado,  &c.,  &c.  2 for  Is.  3d. ; 6s.  per  doz,, 
free.— CRANE  & CLARKE.  March.  Cambs. 

Yellow  Marguerites,  Fuchsias,  Czar  Violets, 
Geraniums,  Is.  doz.;  Verbenas,  Calceolarias,  9d.  doz. 
Primroses,  Scented  Violet,  Ferns,  Pansies,  Forget-me-Not, 
Antirrhinum,  2s.  6d.  100. -WILLI  AMS,  Dyke,  Poynings,  Sussex. 

POLYANTHUS  PRIMROSES  — the  fi^^t 

d-  strain  in  the  country;  awarded  First-class  Certificate. 
Nearly  all  shades  of  colour.  12  tine  roots  free  by  Parcel  Post 
on  receipt  of  postal  order,  2s.— W.  H.  FRETTINGHAM, 
The  Nurseries,  Beeston,  Notts. 

AN  EXQUISITE  WREATH  or  CROSS  of 

dd.  the  choicest  white  Flowers  and  Fern,  6s.,  8s.,  or  10s. 
Securely  packed  and  carriage  paid.  Boxes  of  cut  flowers, 
2s.  6d.,  5s.,  and  10s.  each.  Carriage  paid. — ALFRED  A. 
^L^ERS,  Florist,  Bath^ 

PELARGONIUMS. — ^Very  strong  plants, 

d-  ready  for  immediate  potting.  12  of  the  best  and  most 
popular  regal  and  decorative  varieties,  carefully  packed  with 
the  soil,  carriage  free  for  5s.  The  new  and  beautiful  pure 
white  double  variety,  Duke  of  Teck,  invaluable  for  cut  flowers. 
Strong  plants,  post  free,  Is.  each. — ALFRED  A.  WALTERS, 
Florist,  Bath. 

T OVELS’  YORKSHIRE  STRAWBERRIES, 

d-I  known  and  grown  everywhere.  100  plants,  in  four  best 
market  varieties,  2s.  6d. ; 25,  in  two,  9d.  Laxton’s  Noble,  12 
strong  plants.  Is.  3d.  All  sent  carriage  paid.  List  free. 
— W.  LOVEL  & SON.  Stra\^erry  Farm,  Driffield. 

piCHARD  SMITH  & CO.  beg  to  announce 

d-W  that  they  are  continually  receiving  applications  from 
gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  they  will  be  happy  to 
supply  any  lady  or  gentleman  with  particulars,  &c. — St.  John’s 
Nurseries.  Worcester. 

SPECIAL  CHEAP  OFFER  of  Standard,  Bush, 

and  Pyramid  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  consisting  of  all 
the  best  sorts,  at  Is.  each;  10s.  per  doz. ; 75s.  per  100.  Black  and 
Red  Currants,  extra  strong  bushes,  5-year-old,  2s.  per  doz.; 
12s.  per  100.  Kent  Cob  Nute,  5 to  6 ft.,  very  bushy,  la.  each; 
lOs.  per  doz.  Price  Lists  of  general  Nursery  Stock  po  t free 
on  application. — T.  EVES  (late  Eves  &;  Dalton),  the  Nurseries, 
Gravesend. 

TjOUBLE  WHITE  ROCKET. —The  true 

AJ  grand  old  original  sort  so  prized  by  cottagers  50  years  ago. 
Far  surpassing  the  French  or  Scotch  varieties,  Is.  3d,,  free. — 
G.  AMBROSE  ASH  WORTH,  CQwpe,Waterfoot,  Manchester. 
"DLANT  AT  ONCE. — Cabbage  Plants,  Enfield 

J-  Market,  Early  Rainham,  and  Nonpareil,  50  for  9d.  ; or 
100  for  Is.  3d.  Red  Dutch  for  pickling,  same  price.  Free  by 
post.- E.  F.  SUCH,  Maidenhead. 

<^EED  PEAS  for  present  sowing. — Prince  of 

10  Wales,  16s.  bushel ; 5s.  peck.  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  14s.  bushel 
4s.  3d.  peck,  free  on  rail.— BARKER  & CO.,  Frampbon,  Boston. 

rjHRYSANTHEMUM  CUTTINGS.- EWbi- 

A/  tion  var.  12  different  sorts:  Avalanche,  Mrs.  Cannell, 
&c. , named,  9d.  doz.  Old  Crimson  Clove  Carnation,  true,  spien- 
did  plants, 4,  Is.,  free.— GRANGE,  Shepperton-green,  Staines. 

^ SWEET  BRIERS,  Is.  3d.  ; 6 Irish  Ivy, 

U Is.  3d. ; 25  Carnations,  Is.  3d.  ; 6 greenhouse  Ferns, 
Is.  3d. ; 2 Gloxinia,  Is.  3d.  ; 6 Fuchsias,  Is.  3d. ; 6 Geraniums, 
Is.  3d. ; 6 Cyperus,  Is.  3d.  ; 3 Deutzia,  Is.  3d.  ; 3 Hydrangea, 
Is.  3d. ; 25  Musk-plants,  Is.  3d. ; 12  Tomatoes,  Is.  3d;  2 Hybrid 
Perpetual  Roses,  Is.  3d.  Guide,  7d.  6s.  worth,  5s.  Carriage 

paid. — TURNER.  Thatto-heath,  St.  Helens. 

AN  AMATEUR  offers  Cheap  TUBEROUS 

BEGONIAS.— I know  them  to  be  grand  because  all  were 
in  flower  for  a long  time  in  the  summer.  The  bedding  sorts 
have  flowers  3 to  4 inches  across— the  others  much  larger.  For 
bedding,  3s.  per  dozen ; for  pots,  4s.  per  dozen ; doubles,  10s. 
per  dozen.  All  post  free.  If  you  give  double  these  prices  to 
a nurseryman  you  will  get  sorts  not  so  good.  I have  a few 
very  grand  sorts,  singles  and  doubles,  and  will  send  a written 
description  to  any  address  on  application,  but  I won't  take 
less  tjian  2s.  each  for  them.— Mks.  RYDER,  'Worsley-road, 
Leytonstone. 

OTRAWBERRY  RUNNERS.— Strong  plants 

of  Sir  Joseph  Pa.xton,  Is.  per  100;  7s.  per  1,000. — J. 
GREEN.  167,  Siddals-road,  Derby. 

T OBELIA  PRIMULA” MAONIFICA,  good 

cuttings,  not  rooted,  Is.  100.  Extra  stiong  plants,  2s.  6d( 
100.— -W.  UILL,  2,  MiUbrook'road,  Briitcn; 
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Cooling  & Sons^  Seeds 

RELIABLE.  MODERATE  IN  PRICE. 

Coolings’  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Dwarf  Bean.-The 

best  cropping;  and  earliest  dwarf  Kidney  Bean  in 
cultivation.  Per  quart,  2s.  


Coolings’  Improved  Broad  Windsor  Bean. 

-The  largest  and  broadest  variety.  Per  quart,  Is.  6d. 


Coolings’  Omega  Beet. — The  best  flavoured  and 
handsomest  Beet.  Per  packet.  Is.,  post  free. 


Coolings’  Matchless  Broccoli.  — The  finest 
main-crop  variety  in  cultivation.  Per  packet.  Is., 
post  free. 


Coolings’  Pride  of  the  Market  Cabbage.— 

The  earliest  of  all,  and  of  delicious  Marrow  flavour. 
Per  packet.  Is.,  post  free. 

Coolings’  Champion  Carrot.— The  best  for 
main  crop,  rich,  bright-crimson  colour  and  hand- 
some shape,  invaluable  for  exhibition.  Per  oz. , lOd. 


Coolings’  Improved  Telegraph  Cucumber. 

The  heaviest  cropping  and  best  frame  Cucumber 

in  existence.  Perpkt. , Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.,  post  free. 

Coolings’  Early  Prolific  Ridge  Cucumber. 

The  finest  Ridge  Cucumber  in  cultivation  ; a 

great  improvement  upon  all  hardy  varieties.  Per 
packet,  fid.  and  Is. , post  free. 

Coolings’  Leviathan  Cos  Lettuce.— The  finest 
type  of  Bath  Cos  Lettuce,  grows  to  an  immense 
size,  rich  and  nutty  in  flavour,  and  very  hai-dy. 
Per  packet,  Is. 

Coolings’  Improved  Marrow  Parsnip.— Very 
superior  in  flavour,  being  sweet  and  without  the 
mealy  taste  generally  found  in  other  varieties. 
Per  ounce,  8d. 

COOLING  & SONS’  SEED  LIST  FOR  1890, 

Gratis  and  Post  Free.. 

It  contains  full  lists  of  all  the  best  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Gladioli,  Bulbs,  and  Roots  for  spring 
planting,  &c.,  and  all  requisites  for  the  garden. 


GEO.GOOLING&SONS, 

SEED  MERCHANTS, 


E T H. 


ECHINOCEREUS  CANDICANS. 

THE  RAINBOW  CACTUS.  , 

As  W6  possess  an  enoi'iiious  stock  of  t^s  most  beautfuly  rare 
costly  Cactus,  we  are  prepared  to  offer  it  at  a ^eat  bargain.  The 
plant  is  covered  with  a network  of  spines  which  ran^  in  color 
from  creamy  white  to  deep  crimson,  hence  its  name  ^ K^nbow, 
It  is  a most  beautiful  plant  at  all  times,  but  when  in  bloom  its 
grandeur  is  unsurpassed,  having  flowers  4 inches  across,  bright 
crimson  with  a white  center  It  blooms  profusely  and  is  oi  the 
easiest  culture  in  pots  and  is  hardy  in  the  open  border.  Price  of 
strong  sample  plants  for  immediate  bloom  2s.  and  4s.  each,  ^cord- 
ing to  size,  by  mail  post-paid.  Remit  by  Postal  Note 
Xo  every  order  we  will  add  a packet  of  tlie  ivOPI* 
B£ROUS  WEATHER  PLANT  gratis. 

OUR  CATALOGUE 

Rare  Fruits  is  the  most  magnificent  ever  issued.  116  pages 
profusely  illustrated,  and  four  large  colored  platp  and  cotored 
covers.  We  offer  the  finest  novelties  inFlowers,  Vegetables  and 
Fruits,  notably:  our  great  Japanese  Wmeberry,  Jewel  Dahlia, 
Mary  Wa-shington  Rose,  Fruit  Tomatoes,  Cycas,  Hardy  Orange, 
Tree  Currant.  Rosebud  Poppies,  etc.  Also  the  greatest  collection 
of  flowering  Shrubs  and  rare  Cacti.  This  elepnt 
> Catalogue  will  be  sent  free  to  all  applicants.  V e deliver  all 
goods  to  any  part  of  the  world,  carriage  paid.  Write  at  once,  as 
this  offer  may  not  appear  again. 

Address  JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  ^ _ 

FLORAL  PARK,  QUEENS  CO..N.  Y..  U.  S.  A. 


;X3GS-OSkTX^S. 

A GOOD  OPPORTUNITY.— Finest  named 
sorts,  true,  double  iind  single,  iacluding  soriie  novelties 
1889,  also  splendid  seedlings  from  fine  strain,  24s.  doz.,  12s.  bd. 
half  The  named  are  first-class,  many  priced  at  5s.  to  lus.  bd. 
each  in  trade  lists,  but  have  been  increased  by  division  or  sur- 
passed by  seedlings  raised  from  them,  and  so  are  offered  cheap. 
The  seedlings  are  all  good.  200  picked  from  2,000  ra^ed  from 
fine  strain.  See  Oarden,  Aug.  24,  1889.  Bedding  Begonias, 
2s.  and  3s. ; doubles,  4s.  doz. ; seed,  7d.  and  Is.  List  free. 

VICAR,  South  wick,  Fareham.  


Catalogue  of  Florists’  Flowers 

FOR  1890  (116  PAGES) 

Is  the  LARGEST.  BEST,  MOST  RELIABLE,  and  COM- 
PLETE  ever  issued  on  Florists’  Flowers ; free  on  application. 

JOHN  FORBES,  Nurseryman, 

HAWICK,  SCOTLAND.  


GARDEN  SEEDS 


Is  obtainable  by  purchasing 

CHARLES  SHARPE  & CO.’S 

lollections  of  tlaiien  Seeds, 

5s.  10a.  6d.,  15s.,  21s.,  30s.,  42s.,  63s.  eacb. 

Package  and  Delivery  Free. 


GEORGE  BOYES  & CO. 

qA  non  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  — All  the 

OU)V/VjU  best  new  and  old  varieties.  No  new  varieties 
sent  out  until  their  merit  is  proved  by  ourselves.  All  second- 
rate  trash  discarded.  12  strong  well-rooted  young  plants: 
Belle  Paule,  Mrs.  W.  Wood,  Gorgeous,  Pbre  Delaui,  Meg 
Merrilies,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  George  Wermig,  Mdme. 
Lacroix,  Peter  the  Great,  Gloriosum,  Mons.  Astorg,  I’Or  du 
Rhin,  Is.  fid.,  P.O. 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 12  of  the  finest  new 

L)  varieties  in  cultivation,  all  colours,  our  selection,  3s.,  P.O. 

pERANIUMS. — Our  magnificent  stock  of 

IT  Zonal  Geraniums  is  unequalled  in  the  kingdom ; for  size  of 
bloom,  splendid  colours,  and  free  blooming  they  are  marvellous. 
Our  system  of  supplying  cuttings  of  these  grand  Geraniums  at 
low  prices  enables  every  amateur  to  secure  the  best  varieties 
tor  a mere  trifle.  Mrs.  Holford,  Mrs.  Gordon,  Dr.  Orton, 
.Tas.  McIntosh,  Herminius,  Sophie  Birkin,  Niphetos,  Olive 
Carr,  F.  V.  Easpail— this  set,  la.,  P.O. 

Tjn'E  OFFER  CUTTINGS  of  the  following 

V V 6 magnificent  ZONAL  GERANIUMS : Rev.  Dr.  Morris, 
Lady  Francis  Russell,  Olivia,  Neriasa,  Viola,  Raphael,  2s.,  P.O. 

PELARGONIUMS.— Strong  healthy  cuttings  : 
Volonte  National,  Lady  Isabel,  Digby  Grand,  Mabel, 
Decorator,  Robert  Green,  Garibaldi,  Marie  Mallet,  Edward 
Perkins.  Is.,  P.O. 

■\TtTE  OFFER  CUTTINGS  of  the  following 

VV  6 magnificent  PELARGONIUMS:  Rossini,  Purple 
Gem,  Acis,  Lizzie,  Hercules,  White  Decorator,  2s.,  P.O. 

PELARGONIUMS.  — 12  strong  well-rooted 

young  plants,  distinct  varieties,  true  to  name,  4s.,  P.O. 

1 (T  finrj  LOBELIAS.  — Emperor  William, 

Xl/j  UUvJ  Improved,  strong  compact  stock  plants,  3s.  6d. 
per  100. 

Fuchsias. — 12  of  the  best  varieties  in  culti- 

vation,  strong,  well-rooted  young  plants,  2s.,  P.O 
All  post /ree  for  cash  with  order  only. 
CATALOGUE  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

AYLESTONE  PARK.  LEICESTER. 


ECONOMY  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

CHOICE  FLORISTS’  FLOWER  SEEDS  AT  3d.  PER  PACKET. 

QAVED  from  the  best  strains  in  cultivation, 
^ and  are  thoroughly  reliable. — Aster  Victoria,  Auri^la 
from  stage  flowers,  Auricula  (alpine),  Balsapii,  Begonia,  Cal- 
ceolaria, Carnation,  Cineraria,  Cockscomb,  Coleus,  Cyclamen 
Charming  Bride,  Cyclamen  persicum,  Gloxinia,  Heho^ope, 
Pansy,  Pentstemon,  Petunia  (double).  Petunia  (single),  Phlox 
Drummondi,  Picotee,  Polyanthus,  Poppy  Shirley, 

Primrose  (hybrids).  Primula,  Stocks  (German  Ten-week), 
Stock  (new  snow-white),  Verbena  hybrida,  Zinnia  elegans 
(double),  &c.,  &c.  12  varieties,  your  own  selection,  post  free, 
3s  To  every  purchaser  of  12  packets  of  the  above,  a packet 
of  new  Aster  “ The  Triumph  ” will  be  included  (jratis.  Illus- 
trated Seed  Catalogues,  post  free. 

W.  ADDISDN,  SEEDSMAN,  IPSWICH. 


OTRAWBERRY  PLANTS. — Laxton’s  Noble, 

^ Is.  9d.  doz.,  free  ; 7s.  6d.  100  on  rail.  Paxton's,  2s.  6d. 
100,  free ; 7s.  6d.  1,000  on  rail.— .H  BOTTING,  Botley,  Hants. 

Cactus  dahlia,  pot  roots,  4 varieties, 

la.  6d. ; 12  cuttings,  2s.  3d.  Exhibition  fancy  Pansies,  6, 
2d. ; 12,  3s.  6d.  Gloxinia  tubers,  choice  erect-flowering,  3, 
1 \.  3d. ; 6,  2a.  12  Musk^lanta,  Is.  3d.  12  double  scarlet 

G mm,  2s. All  free. — AK.E3TER,  Florist,  DriflSeld. 


■pEAUTIFUL  HARDY  CLIMBER.— Large 

^ pink  Convolvulus,  3 good  roots  for  10  stamps.  Plant  now. 
— Miss  BROUGHTON.  Teston,  Maidstone. 


OCOTCH  PRIZE  PANSIES. — Choice  varieties 

for  exhibition,  show,  3s. ; Fancy,  4s.  per  dozen,  free. 
Exhibition  Herbaceous,  from  4s.  per  dozen,  free.  Selected 
strains  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  for  competition  at  6d. 
per  pkt.  Catalogues  free.— WM.  INNES,  Florist,  Rothesay. 


TURNER’S  GELEmfED  SEEDS 


Per  quart,  s.  d^ 


JES^S. 

Per  quart,  s.  d.  I 

stratagem 1 2 Marvel  .. 

Yorkshire  Hero  . . . . 1 0 1 Telephone 

Champion  of  England.  .10  1 Duke  of  Albany. . 

Veitch’s  Perfection  . . 0 10  Prince  of  Wales. . 

Prizetaker. . . . . . 0 8 | Bednian  s Imperial 

A quart  of  each  the  above,  9s.  Od. 

A pint  of  each  the  above,  4s.  9d. 

All  free  to  rail.  Other  sorts  see  my  Catalogue,  sent  free 
on  application. 

The  Amateur’s  Garden  Guide,  a nicely  got  up  book  of 
64  pages,  and  over  100  engravings,  free,  7d. 

JDHN  TURNER,  WETHER3Y,  YORKS. 


ASKEW'S  CRESTED  NATIVE  FERNS. 

Splendid  varieties.  List,  Id.  O.  sensibilis,  3,  Is.  3d. 

W.  F.  ASKEW  Borrowdale  Hotel,  Keswick. 

IMK  hereTdon’t  miss  this  chance. 

All  customers  whose  orders  are  5s.  and  upward.s  are  entitled  to 

6 Fine  Begonia  Bulbs,  Gratis. 

Orders  of  lOs.  and  upwards  are  entitled  to 

3 Gloxinia  and  6 Begonia  Bulbs,  Gratis. 

Orders  of  £1  and  upwards  are  entitled  to 

3 Greenhouse  Plants,  6 Gloxinia,  and 
6 Begonia,  Gratis. 

Cut  this  out  and  send  one  stamp  for  my  new  Plant  and 
Seed  List  for  1890. 

B.  W.  KNIGHT,  Florist,  Battle 


npHE  “STANLEY”  KIDNEY  POTATO  is 

J-  the  best  early  Ashleaf  grown,  an  enormous  cropper, 
grand  qualify,  both  when  young  and  matured,  grown  on  red 
soil,  3s.  fid.  pel  stone,  cash  with  order.— H.  HAVELOCK, 
Ilexlmm.  

Begonias  i becionias  1 1— a choice  lot  of 

large  tubers,  all  double,  flowering  from  the  best  Gold  Medal 
strain  in  England.  Choice  mixed  colours  at  30s.  per  100 ; 20s 
for  50.  6s.  per  dozen,  anil  Is.  fid.  more  charged  if  sent  by  post. 
—JOHN  FARMER,  Hinton  Court,  Hereford. 


Write  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  to 

CHARLES  SHARPE  & CO., 

SEED  GRDWERS  AND  MERCHANTS 

SXaX3.A.FOXC.X>. 


CHEAP  AND  GOOD  PLANTS, 

PACKAGE  AND  CARRIAGE  FREE. 

Plant  the  following  now  to  ensure  success; 

8.  d. 

12  Primroses,  grand  hybrids,  all  colours,  Is.  3d. . . ^ 

12  Daisies,  The  Bride,  pure  white,  Is ^ 

12  Daisies,  Rob  Roy,  vivid  scarlet.  Is 25 

12  Delphiniums,  grand,  various  shades  of  blue  . . 

12  Geum  coccineum,  fl.-pl.,  double  scarlet  flowers 
12  Potentillas,  a general  favourite •• 

6 Hardy  Sunflowers,  single  or  double,  2s. 

6 Anthemis  tinctoria,  hardy  yellow  Marguerite,  Is.  6d.  12 
12  Pyrethrums,  like  large  double  Asters  . . 

12  Pyrethrum  uliginosum,  large  single  white  flowers  . . 

12  Rudbeckia  Newmani,  handsome  border  plant 
12  Harpalium  rigidum,  a miniature  Sunflower  . . 

12  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  large  Ox-eyed  Daisy  . . - 

1 Each  of  the  above  for  2s.  6d. ; 2 each,  4s.  6d. ; 6 each  10 
Also  100  Hardy  Border  Plants,  selected  . . • ■ 8 

A few  Good  Things  for  Present  Potting. 

6 Pelargoniums,  grand  varieties,  distii>ct,  2s.  6d. . . 12 

6 Pelargoniums,  ordinary  varieties,  distinct,  Is.  9d.  12 

6 Best  double  Ivy  Geraniums,  distinct,  2s.  . . 12 

6 Best  double  Geraniums,  grand  varieties,  Is.  9d.  12 

6 Best  single  Geraniums,  cannot  be  beaten,  2s.  12 

6 Single  Geraniums,  as  generally  grown  m pots.  Is.  12 
12  Chrysanthemums,  my  best  selected  Ja4)anese 
12  Chrysanthemums,  my  best  selected  Incurved 
12  Chrysanthemums,  Incurved,  as  generally  grown 
12  Chrysanthemums,  Japanese,  as  generally  gro^ra  . . 

12  Chrysanthemums,  early  flowering,  best  for  borders 
12  Chrysanthemums,  Reflexed  and  Anemone  flowered 
6 Each  of  the  above  Chrysanthemums,  7s. ; 12  each  . . 

6 Abutilons,  distinct,  to  include  double  . . 

6 Heliotropes,  3 splendid  varieties  ..  . . 

6 Fuchsias,  grand  varieties,  distinct,  Is.  3d, 

6 Salvias,  distinct,  grand  greenhouse  plant 

3 Arum  Lilies,  good  plants 

6 Caladiums,  distinct,  worth  Is.  each  . . 

6 Coleus,  distinct,  these  are  grand.  Is.  3d. 

6 Petunias,  double,  from  cuttings,  distinct.  Is.  3d. 

6 Marguerites,  to  include  one  blue.  Is.  3d.  . 

3 Tropieolum  Ball  of  Fire,  grand  climber,  Is.  3i 
3 Begonias,  evergreen,  grand  for  greenhouse,  Is. 

3 Plumbago  capensis.  greenhouse  climber,  Is.  3d.  ,,  - 

My  3s.  Greenhouse  Collection,  containing  25  Good  Plants, 
now.  ready. 

A Large  Box  of  Cut  Flowers  and  Fern  that  pleases  all,  2s.  6d. 
All  the  above  Plants  correctly  lAbelltd  trtu  to  name. 

H.  J.  PONTING, 

rwood  Norton  Hall,  E.  Dereham,  Norfolk. 
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nOLLECTIONS  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

^ for  small  gardens,  10s.  6d.,  free.  See  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Seed  Catalogue  and  Gardening  Guide,  post  free,  3d.  R®* 

turnable  to  all  purchasers.— BARKER  & CO.,  Bulb  and  Seed 
Growers,  Frampton,  Boston. 
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Anemones,  double  . . 33 
Aspidistra  lurida  . . . . 30 

Azaleas  and  Camellias 
after  flowering  . . . . 3t5 

B(*an,  Beck’s  dwarf  Green 

Gem  34 

Begonias,  growing  . . 36 

Birds 41 

Bowers,  rustic,  or  coverecl 

ways  3") 

Box  edgings,  replanting. . 39 
Cabbage  (Schweitifurt  or 
Quintal  Drumhead),  a 

good  35 

Carnations,  unhealthy  . . 33 
Cattleyas,  potting. . . . 31 

Celery,  growing  ..  ..  34 

Celery  in  a frame  . . . . 34 

Celosia  pyramidalis  . . 30 
Cherries  and  Plums, 

pruning 32 

Chi-ysanthemums,  grow- 
ing   34 


Chrysanthemums,  treat- 
ment of 34 

Cockscombs,  dwarf  . . 37 
Colaxjugosus  ..  ..  31 

Cucumbers,  forcing  ..  34 
Currants,  birds  eating  . . 32 

Cyclamens 30 

Cyclamens— old  plants  . . 30 
Daphne  indica  rubra, 
treatment  of  . . . . 36 

Dendrochilum  gluma- 

ceum  31 

Fern,  British  Maid.m- 
hair,  in  a room  . . . . 33 

Fernery,  glass  for  a . . 29 
Ferns  for  an  outside  rock- 

work  29 

Ferns,  repotting  . . . . 29 

Ferns  under  a bell-glass. . 33 
Francoa  raraosa  . . . . 30 

Francoas  raised  from  seed  30 

Fruit  garden  . . . . 30 

Fruit-trees,  dog  damaging  32 


Fuchsia  Dominiana,  treat- 
ment of 

Fuchsias  for  planting  out- 

of-doors  

Garden  frame,  a . . 
Ginger-plant,  the  , . 

Glass,  embossed  . . 

Grass,  flowering  (Anoma- 
theca  cruenta)— a pretty 
bulbous  plant  .. 

Greenhouse 

Ivy  (Hedera  conglomer- 
ata),  a fine  green-leaved 
Jatropha  podagrica 
fjibonia  floribuiida,  treat- 
ment of 

Lilies,  Arum,  large  flowers 

of 

Lilium  candidum  in  pots 
Lily,  Amazon  (Eiichari.s 
amazouica) 

Lily,  Eucharis,  treatment 


Lily,  Peruvian  (Alstrce- 
meria  aurantiaca)  . . 37 
Lily,  Scarborough  (Val- 
lota  purpurea),  treat- 
ment of  the  . . . . 36 

Mint,  green. . ..  ..  34 

Narcissus  and  Daffodils 

in  pots  37 

Odontoglo.ssum  citros-  31 

mum  31 

O.smundas,  taking  up  . . 29 
Outdoor  garden  . . . . 3) 

Pear-tree  shoots,  stopping  32 
Pelargoniums,  Dahlias, 

&.C.,  sowing  seeds  of  . . 35 
Pelargoniuuis,  fam;y  . . 3J 
Pelargoniums,  large- 
flowered  varieties  . . 30 

Pelargoniums,  seedling, 
treatment  of  . . . . 35 

Perennials,  moving  ..  33 

Pine-apples,  growing  . . 32 
Pit,  uses  of  a . . . . 31 


Plants  raised  last  sum- 
mer   30 

Plants  running  to  stem 

ami  leaf 36 

Plumbago,  blue,  treat- 
ment of  a 35 

Plum-tree,  treatment  of  a 32 
Polmaise  heating  . . . . 38 

Poultry  and  rabbit.s  . . 41 
Primula  obconica,  propa- 
gating   36 

Primulas,  Chinese,  treat- 
ment of 37 

Questions  and  answers  . . 39 
Rogiera  gratissima  . . 34 
Roses,  liending  down  the 

shoots  of 29 

Roses  for  show  . . . . 29 

Sloe,  grafting  or  bu<lding  a 32 
Spariiiannias  not  tlower- 

QC 


Spino.s,  shrubby,  some 
good  38 
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36 

33 

33 

37 
31 


39 

30 

39 

3<5 

36 

36 
33 

37 


Stove 30 

Sulphui',  black  . . . . 32 

Tennis-lawn,  making  a . . 33 
Tennis  - lawn,  manage- 
ment of  a 33 

Tennis-lawn,  Moss  on  a . . 33 
Tigridias,  growing  . . 31 
Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  34 
Town  garden,  work  in 

the 30 

Trichomane.s  radicans  . . 29 
Veget-able  garden  . . . . 30 

Vegetable  Marrows,  grow- 
ing   33 

Vine,  outdoor,  not  bear- 
ing fruit 32 

Vines,  scraping 32 

Violets  fo»’  profit,  growing  33 
Violets  out-of-doors,  grow- 
ing   33 

Weeds  in  a pond  . . . . 29 

Week’s  work,  the  com- 
ing   30 


ROSES. 

BENDINl)  DOWN  THD  SROOTS  or 
ROSKS. 

I HAVE  for  several  years  practised  successfully 
the  plan  of  bsudiiig  down  long  ami  strong 
shoots  of  Roses  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
them  to  Hower  more  freely.  In  tlie  majority  of 
cases  the  jilan  answers  admirably.  My  first 
attemjjt  in  tliis  direction  was  with  a vigorous 
plant  of  climbing  Devouiensis,  which  if  left 
alone  would  only  have  flowered  at  the  points  of 
the  shoots,  but  by  bringing  down  tlie  ends  to  a 
horizontal  direction  a fair  proportion  of  the 
lower  buds  break,  and  if  once  they  start  into 
growth  they  are  sure  to  flower.  There  is  a 
great  difi'erence  in  the  behaviour  of  some  Roses 
with  regard  to  their  flowering  all  along  the 
shoot.  The  Mar^chal  Niel,  as  a rule,  will  do  so 
witliout  any  attention,  butGloire  de  Dijon  does 
not,  altliough  it  genei’ally  flowers  so  freely  tliat 
most  people  are  satisfied  witli  it.  In  the  case 
of  a very  vigorous  plant,  however,  tliat  has 
made  long,  strong  growtli,  tlie  number  of 
blooms  may  be  increased  quite  one-third  by 
bending  down  these  long  shoots  in  a liorizontal 
diiection  until  the  buds  are  started,  wlien  they 
may  be  taken  up  to  their  proper  place.  Some 
people  cut  back  these  long  shoots  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  them  flower  lower  down,  but 
bending  down  is  preferable.  Heine  Marie 
‘ Henriette  is  another  Rose  that  flowers  chiefly  on 
tlie  points  of  tlie  strongest  shoots,  especially 
late  in  summer,  but  if  the  shoots  are  trained  in 
the  way  suggested,  there  will  be  blossoms  at 
nearly  every  bud  along  the  shoot  instead  of  a 
large  hunch  of  them  at  the  end.  J . 

110.— Roses  for  show.— You  are  not 

likely  to  get  a sufficient  number  of  ffowers  on  a 
given  date  that  will  be  good  enough  for  show 
from  thirty  jilants.  However,  if  you  make  the 
attempt,  you  must  cut  tli.e  growth  back  to 
within  three  buds  of  the  old  wood  ; you  may  do 
* this  at  the  end  of  the  present  montli  (March). 
If  you  would  prefer  to  liave  more  flowers,  irre- 
spectiv'e  of  their  quality,  do  not  prune  so  hard  ; 
leave  |the  strongest  shouts  9 inches  long,  and 
the  weakest  G inches  long.  I advise  you  to 
follow  the  latter  plan. — .1.  0.  C. 

To  grow  these  with  any  certainty 

requires  very  careful  and  experienced  manage- 
ment, and  in  so  small  a number  of  plants  as 
thirty  at  least  ten  of  one  kind,  and  tliat  specially 
selected  with  that  object,  would  be  required  to 
supply  show  blooms.  It  is  highly  improbable, 
therefore,  tliat  “ Constant  Reader  ” would  win 
anything  but  failure,  which  is  not  a bad  experi- 
ence for  a beginner,  as  it  is  the  best  of  stimulants 
for  finding  out  “how  to  do  it.”  He  may,  how- 
ever, be  best  advised  to  pursue  the  happy  medium : 

I endeavour  to  get  a moderate — that  is  to  say, 

I not  a coveteous  or  greedy — number  of  good 
! flowers,  to  beautify  the  home  from  day  to  day. 

There  is  no  hard  and  fast  line  for  pruning.  It 
I inust  be  done  as  soon  as  they  break  bud 
1 vigorously  this  month,  cutting  clean  out  all 
j feeble  and  unkindly  sprays,  shortening  all 
, Iiealthy  ones  to  two  or  three  or  four  Inuls — 
I and  the  laterals  from  tlie  main  leaders,  which 
I form  the  bend. — C.  E.,  Lymn  Regis. 


PERNS. 


CLASS  FOR  A FERNERY. 

I WAS  exceedingly  pleased  to  see  “tinted” 
glass  condemned  by  such  an  eminent  authority 
as  Mr.  .loliii  Birkenliead,  in  C.\rdenin(!, 
March  1st,  p.  0.  I could  never  see  tlie 
slightest  reason  for  using  “tinted  or  gi’een 
glass  ” for  plant-houses.  I have  no  doubt  that 
this  glass  affords  some  shade  to  the  plants,  hut, 
as  Mr.  Birkenhead  pointed  out,  tliere  are  better 
means  of  shading  than  by  green  glass.  Ferns, 
like  other  plants,  do  not  want  constant  shade, 
but  if  green  glass  is  used,  they  must  have  it. 
One  frequently  comes  across  conservatories 
which  are  highly  decorated  with  stained  glass, 
and  which  have  more  the  appearance  of  the 
chancel  of  a church  than  a plant-house.  Some 
years  ago  I was  looking  throngli  the  large 
fernery  at  Kew,  the  sun  was  shining  brightly, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  the  Ferns 
were  like.  Tlie  green  glass  with  which  the  house 
was  glazed  seemed  to  take  from  the  plants  all 
their  natural  beauty.  However,  I am  jileased  to 
hear  tliat  this  house  has  been  reglazed  with  clear 
glass.  I haveseeii  conservatories  with  doorsglazed 
with  stained  glass  as  well  as  other  portions  of 
the  house,  and  when  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly  it  was  impossible  to  tell  the  colours  of 
the  flou'ers.  I should  say  tlie  less  there  is  done  in 
tlie  way  of  decoration  when  hnilding  plant- 
houaes  the  better.  I think  there  is  nothing 
more  suitable  than  good  clear  glass,  free  from 
what  some  glaziers  call  air-bnbbles,  and  either 
stone  or  drab-colonred  paint.  No  string  courses 
on  the  sash-bars,  styles  of  tlie  doors,  and  other 
portions  of  the  house  should  be  allowed.  All 
such  decorations  tend  to  mar  the  beauty  of  tlie 
plants  and  flowers.  In  a small  greenhouse  not 
far  from  where  I wilte  the  ends  are  gla.zed  witli 
stained  glass.  The  effect  can  be  better  imagined 
than  explained.  When  the  sun  is  shining  all 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow  are  exhibited  inside. 

T.  A. 


83.— Taking  up  Osmundas.- These  iiray  be  lifted 
and  potted  at  any  time  during  this  montli,  or,  if  in  a late 
district,  during-  the  early  part  of  April. — E.  II. 

Do  it  at  once,  before  the  fronds  sliow  any  signs  of 

starting  into  growth.  It  does  not  injure  them  if  a portion 
of  the  roots  are  removed.  They  would  require  immense 
pots  if  tlie  soil  is  not  removeci,  and  a portion  of  the  roots 
when  they  are  taken  up.  They  like  go  id  peaty  soil  to  grow 
in.— J.  D.  E. 

These  Ferns  will  move  best  when  they 

are  at  rest — that  is  to  say,  wlieii  tlie  leaves 
have  turned  brown  in  the  autumn,  or  later. 
They  grow  mucli  more  strongly  ont-of-doors 
than  under  glass,  especially  when  treated  natu- 
rally ; they  like  a deep,  moist,  peaty  soil.  A 
friend  of  mine  has  had  one  growing  for  many 
years  in  a bread-pan,  sunk  in  tlie  earth  and 
filled  with  peat  and  sand  ; he  tells  me  that  the 
frondsareas  fine  as  those  of  the  largest  bogplaiits. 
I liave  had  one  for  years  in  a pocket  built  in  the 
side  of  a cemented  pond,  which  I dug  np  and 
brought  away  bodily  from  my  last  garden.  It 
does  well  ; but,  having  only  about  8 inches  of 
peat  to  grow  In,  the  fronds  do  not  exceed 
18  inches  in  length. — A.  G.  Butler. 

r>0.— Trlchoinanes  radicans.— Syringe  the  fronds 
so  as  to  keep  them  constantly  moist,  and  see  that  the 
drainage  is  good. — W.  Askrw. 


REPOTTING  FERNS. 

The  best  time  of  the  year  for  repotting  Ferns 
is  now  at  liand,  and  tliose  tliat  wish  to  increase 
their  stock,  both  in  size  and  number,  should  not 
delay  the  operation  too  long,  for  as  solar  heat  in- 
creases growth  will  become  more  acl  ive,  and 
any  root  disturbance  or  mutilation  n ill  be 
much  more  rapidly  got  over  than  at  any  other 
time  of  tl'.e  year.  The  soil  that  I find  pro- 
duces the  best  results  is  a mixture  of  peal, 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  silver  sand,  and  having  a 
good  heap  ready  to  hand,  the  pots  are  taken  to 
the  potthig-beiicli,  and  after  removing  the  old 
crocks,  and  all  loose,  inert  soil,  the  plant  is 
treated  according  to  the  state  of  its  I'oots  and 
crowns.  If  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  small  plants,  the  crowns  and  roots  ai-e 
carefully  separated,  and  repotted  in  the  size  of 
pot  that  each  division  requires,  for  now  that 
there  is  such  a large  demand  for  very  small 
Ferns  for  room  decoration,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a large  stock  in  very  small  pots.  But  if  it  is 
desired  to  grow  some  good  sized  specimens  the 
plant,  after  loosening  the  roots  carefully,  must 
be  repotted  in  a fresh  pot,  one  or  two  sizes 
larger  than  the  one  it  has  been  in.  Great  care 
is  necessary  to  get  the  new  soil  rammed  down 
so  as  to  fill  up  every  particle  of  space  ; and 
after  it  is  flnislied  give  a good  soaking  of  water 
to  settle  it  down  evenly  and  to  moisten  the 
whole  mass,  but  afterwards  water  must  not  be 
too  liberally  given  until  the  new  roots  get  well 
hold  of  the  new  soil.  A syringing  amongst  the 
pots  to  raise  a gentle  steam  will  encourage  liotli 
root  and  top  growth,  and  by  the  time  the 
weather  gets  very  liot  the  plants  will  be  well 
established,  and  be  capable  of  witlistaiidiug  free 
ventilation,  and  tlie  same  treatment  as  ordinary 
pot-plants.  J.  G.,  Hants. 

74.— Perns  for  an  outside  rock  work. 

— One  of  the  most  useful  and  pretty  Ferns  for  a 
rock  garden  is  the  Hypolepis  anthriscifolia. 
Tlie  fronds  are  finely  divided  and  very  beantifnl, 
the  rhizomes  also  spread  over  a large  space  of 
ground  very  quickly.  Next  to  it  I would  place 
Polypodium  vnlgare  coriinbieiise  Fowleri,  certi- 
ficated under  that  name  liy  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  The  fronds  are  finely  divided 
like  the  Killarney  Fern,  and  it  has  also  been 
grown  as  Scolopendrium  vnlgare  crispum 
(var.  trichomanoides).  Struthiopterisgermaiiica 
should  also  find  a place,  hut  it  may  be  too  large 
in  growth,  as  the  fronds  grow  2 feet  in  length  ; 
but  it  is  a queen  amongst  hardy  Ferns. 
Osmuiida  gracilis,  Lastrea  moiitaiia  coroiians, 
the  little  Gystopteris  fragilis  (variety  Dickieana), 
the  Parsley  Fern  (Allosorus  crispus),  the  pretty 
Atliyrinm  Filix-feemina  var.  Yictoriie,  Asple- 
iiinm  Adiaiitum-nigrum  var.,  graiidiceps,  the 
Oak  Fern  (Polypodium  Dryopteris),  Wood.sia 
ilveiisis,  the  Holly  Fern  (Polystichum  Lonchitis), 
— J.  D.  E.  

101.— Weeds  in  a pond.— The  American 
water-weed,  Aiiacharis  alsinastrum,  is  doing  the 
mischief.  Gould  you  introduce  a couple  of  swans 
or  some  geese  ? It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
eradicate.  I know  a large  pond  that  was  deep- 
ened to  get  rid  of  it,  but  it  is  back  again,  and 
almost  as  bad  as  ever.  An  old  scythe  blade  fixed 
on  the  end  of  a stick,  to  cut  the  weed  near  the 
bottom  of  the  pond,  would  be  a means  of  making 
a temporary  clearance. — E.  H. 
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THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 


Extracts  ^'rom  a garden  diary  from  March 
loth  to  March  22nd. 

Repotted  tuberous  Begonias  which  are  starting  into 
irrowth  in  a mixture  of  turfy-loam,  rough  peat,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  leaf-mould  and  sand.  The  Gesneras  of  the 
zebrina  section  are  ver}’  beautiful  for  w'intei-  work  ; these, 
I think,  have  been  rather  neglected  of  late  year.s.  I have 
just  shaken  out  and  startetl  my  stock,  which,  I regret  to 
say,  has  somewhat  diminished,  owdng  to  various  causes  ; 
but  I intend  working  them  up  again.  The  crimson-leaved 
\ ariety,  cinnabarina,  is  a very  beautiful  thing.  When 
planted  in  a pan  a foot  or  so  over,  it  makes  a handsome 
specimen.  Put  in  cuttings  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  for 
llowering  next  winter.  These  wdll  be  worked  on  into 
'•t-inch  pots,  in  which  they  w’ill  make  nice  little  specimens. 
The  last  shift  will  be  given  in  July,  and  no  flow’er-buds 
will  be  permitted  to  open  till  they  are  moved  indoors. 
Filled  a number  of  pots  with  cuttings  of  Selaginellas  for 
furnishing.  Five-inch  pots  are  used.  When  well  furnished, 
and  the  pots  are  hidden,  they  are  used  to  form  edgings 
round  groups  of  plants  in  the  hall  and  corridors.  The 
graceful  little  Madeira  Grass  (Isolepis  gracilis)  is  grown 
in  quantity  for  the  same  purpose.  Filled  a pit  with  French 
Beans.  I find  these  late  forced  Beans,  like  the  late  forced 
Straw’berries,  are  very  useful.  Top-dressed  inside  borders 
of  late  Vinery,  having  first  removed  all  the  old,  dry,  ex- 
hausted soil  from  the  surface,  and  gave  the  border  a good 
watering,  as  I found  it  rather  dry.  Years  ago  I used  to 
remove  the  lights  for  a couple  of  months,  to  throw  the 
hou.se  completely  open,  and  the  borders  then  usually  got  a 
soaking  from  the  rain  ; but  modern  needs  prevent  this 
being  done,  and,  truth  to  tell,  I do  not  see  the  advantage 
of  .suddenly  exposing  Vines  to  the  bitterness  of  the  cold, 
wintry  weather  we  usually  have  after  Christmas.  Com- 
menced pruning  the  collection  of  Uo.ses.  The  summer- 
fiowering  varieties  are  operated  on  fii-st ; then  the  more 
staid  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  By  this  I mean  that  those 
excitable  varieties  that  show  a disposition  to  break  into 
leaf  at  the  least  glimpse  of  sunshine  will  be  left  to  the  last ; 
but  all  the  pruning,  except  of  the  Teas  and  the  late  planted 
Roses,  will  be  finished  by  the  end  of  March  if  the  weather 
is  suitable  ; but  I shall  not  hurry  matters  if  the  weather 
continues  cold.  There  is  always  a dormant  bud  to  cut 
back  to  if  one  seeks  for  it,  and  I wouM  rather  cut  an  inch 
or  two  lower  than  leave  one  of  these  excitable  buds  as  a 
leader.  Looked  overand  trained  Cucumliers  in  tlie  house. 
This  is  a daily  duty  now,  as  tlie  plants  ai'e  growing  fast. 
Little  mounds  of  fresh,  sweet  soil  are  kept  at  intervals 
along  the  edge  of  the  pit,  and  once  or  twice  a-week  a little 
of  this  is  sprinkled  over  the  roots.  All  male  l>lossoms  are 
removed  as  they  .show,  as  their  services  will  not  be 
required.  1 never  stop  Cucumbers  till  they  are  half-wav 
up  the  trellis.  This  freedom  of  growth  adds  much  to  the 
general  strength  of  the  plants  at  this  season,  when  all  the 
vigour  obtainable  is  required.  Finished  protecting  the 
blossoms  of  wall-trees.  The  walls  have  good  copings,  and 
I find  a double  thickness  of  fishing-nets,  v^  ith  a few  sprays 
of  Yew-trees  underneath,  afford  all  the  protection 
required  ; at  least,  I never  lose  a crop  altogether.  Some 
seasons  I have  more  to  thin  off  than  others  ; but  there  is 
always  a cro]).  I have  used  heavier  coverings  with  no  better 
success.  The  spring  frosts  are  often  blamed  for  errors  of 
cultivation  and  neglect  in  keeping  down  insects.  At  this 
season  half-a-dozen  tins  of  Tobacco-powder  are  laid  in  to  be 
ready  for  the  first  fiy  on  the  trees,  anil  the  moment  that 
rty  is  seen  eitlier  myself  or  a young  man  runs  round  with 
the  powder-puffer,  and  that  tly  and  his  fellows  disappear. 


Greenhouse. 

Cyclamens. — Under  the  modern  system  of  cultiva- 
tion, which  consists  in  keeping  the  plants  continuously  in 
a temperature  a little  above  agreenhouse,  they  grow  much 
faster  than  under  cooler  conditions.  In  this  way  stout 
plants  that  will  Hower  well  can  be  had  in  fifteen  or  eighteen 
months  from  the  time  the  seed  is  sown.  About  the  end  of 
summer  is  the  right  time  for  sowing  where  the  above 
course  is  followed.  Still,  those  who  have  only  cool  green- 
house accommodation  need  not  hesitate  to  undertake  the 
cultivation  of  Cyclamens  ; but  whenever  grown  cool  it,  as 
a matter  of  course,  takes  longer  to  get  the  plants  strong 
enough  to  Hower  well.  Wliere  thej'  are  to  be  grown  cool 
ihe  .T3ed  should  be  put  in  now.  It  may  be  sown  in  large 
pans  or  shallow  boxes  ; these  must  be' drained  and  filled 
with  finely-sifted  loam,  with  an  equal  portion  of  peat  or 
leaf-mould,  and  some  sand.  Press  the  material  down,  so 
as  to  make  it  moderately  firm  and  the  surface  smooth. 
Put  the  seeds  an  inch  apart,  and  cover  them  with  a quarter 
of  an  inch  of  soil,  which  also  press  down  evenly.  If  a 
temperature  of  about  GJ  degs.  could  be  given  until  the 
plants  appear  it  wouM  help  t hem  on  ; if  not,  stand  in  a 
greenhouse.  Lay  a piece  of  white  paper  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil ; this  will  prevent  its  drying  so  quickly,  and  there 
will  be  less  necessity  for  giving  water,  which  should  not 
be  applied  oftener  than  cannot  be  avoided  before  the  seed 
vegetate.s.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  visible  they  need  to 
bs  kept  where  they  will  get  plenty  of  light.  They  must 
l)e  shaded  from  the  sun,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
seed-pans  until  they  are  large  enough  to  handle,  when  put 
1 hem  singly  in  small  pots,  which  must  be  well  drained  and 
fillei  with  soil  of  a like  description  to  that  in  which  the 
seed  was  sown. 

Plants  raised  last  summer.— Plants  that  were 
raised  last  summer,  and  that  have  been  kept  in  a genial 
growing  temperature  since,  will  shortly  require  slnfting 
into  three-inch  pots.  Peat  and  loam,  with  a little  cow- 
dung  and  sand,  form  a suitable  compost  for  them  after 
they  have  arrived  at  this  stage  ; but  where  cow-dung  is 
used  for  these  and  other  things  it  must  have  been  kept 
long  enough  to  have  become  quite  black.  If  used  whilst 
green  in  colour,  it  is  not  sufficiently  decomposed,  and  the 
roots  will  not  grow  in  it  The  only  aflvantage  that  cow- 
dung  has  over  Stable-manure  is  that  it  is  of  a cooler  nature, 
and  consequently  suits  Cyclamens  and  a few  other  subjects 
better  than  horse-manure.  After  potting  stand  the 
plants  close  to  the  glass  and  keep  them  carefully  .shaded 
from  the  sun.  The  temperature  should  be  kept  up  to 
.50  degs.  in  the  night  with  fire-heat  until  the  season  is  far 
enough  advanced  to  maintain  this.  Syringe  overhead  once 
a day,  getting  the  water  as  inui*h  as  possible  to  the  under- 
side of  the  lea\es,  so  as  to  keep  nown  red-spider  and 
aphides,  which  offen  trouble  them.  A constant  look-out 


must  be  kept  for  the  last-named  insects,  which  are  liable 
to  appear  early  in  spring,  earlier  than  red -spider  usually 
becomes  troublesome. 

Cyclamens— old  plants.— Plants  that  began  to 
ffower  early  in  the  winter  will  now  be  going  out  of  bloom. 
They  should  be  kept  in  a cool-house  or  pit.  Attend  to 
them  wth  water,  and  see  that  they  are  free  from  aphides, 
which,  if  allowed  to  infest  them,  will  cause  the  leaves  to 
die  off  much  before  their  time.  The  premature  loss  of 
foliage  has  much  to  do  with  Cyclamens  not  doing  well 
after  their  first  time  of  flowering’ 

Pelargoniums- large-flowered  varieties.- 
Where  the  large-flowered  kinds  of  Pelargoniumshave  been 
treated  during  the  winter  in  the  way  advised,  the  plants 
will  now  be  showing  flower.  The  roots  will  have  filled  the 
soil,  and  manure-water  should  be  given  every  other  time 
the  soil  requires  moistening.  Tie  out  the  shoots  so  as  to 
allow  the  light  to  reach  the  leaves  in  the  centres  of  the 
plants,  but  use  no  more  sticks  than  are  quite  necessary. 
They  do  not  improve  the  appearance  of  the  plants,  arid 
when  thrust  into  the  soil,  as  they  necessarily  must  be,  they 
break  the  roots  which  they  coine  in  contact  with.  The 
avoidance  of  this  is  a matter  of  importance  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  all  pot-plants  that  need  sticks  for  support ; yet, 
from  the  way  one  often  sees  such  work  done,  it  would 
seem  to  be  little  understood.  The  plants  should  have  a 
place  near  the  roof,  and  be  far  enough  apart  to  allow  of  the 
light  getting  to  them  on  all  sides. 

Fancy  Pelargoniums. — The  fancy  varieties  require 
treating  similarly,  but  in  their  case  manure-water  should 
be  used  more  sparingly  than  for  the  large-flowered  sorts, 
which,  being  stronger  growers,  will  bear  a freer  use  of 
stimulants.  Both  the  large-flowered  and  the  fancy  varieties 
should  now’  be  frequently  looked  over  to  see  that  they  are 
free  from  aphides.  If  these  insects  are  present  they 
quickly  make  the  leaves  foul,  and  if  allowed  to  get 
numerous  between  this  and  the  time  of  ffow'ering  they  will 
do  much  harm. 

Aspidistra  lurida.— The  variegated  form  of  this 
plant  is  most  liked,  though,  as  in  tlie  case  of  other  varie- 
gated subjects,  the  leaves  that  come  with  a deal  of  wiiite 
in  them  are  not  so  enduring  as  the  green  ones,  and,  in 
addition,  there  are  some  people  w'ho  do  not  care  for  varie- 
gated plants  of  any  kind.  When  the  leaves  are  wiiolly 
green  they  usually  attain  a larger  size,  and  the  plants  grow' 
more  freely  than  wiien  they  are  much  variegated.  Now, 
just  before  growth  begins  is  tlie  lighttinie  for  propagating. 
This  is  done  by  division  of  the  stems  that  spread  hori- 
zontally just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  best  w'ay 
to  proceed  is  to  turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots,  shake  ail 
the  soil  away,  and  then  sever  the  stems  in  pieces  w’itli 
about  three  leaves  to  each.  If  cut  smaller  than  this  it 
take.s  a long  lime  to  get  the  young  stock  up  to  a useful 
size.  Two  pieces,  .such  as  described,  may  be  put  in  a six- 
inch  pot.  Where  there  is  already  sufficient  stock,  and 
there  is  no  object  in  dividing  the  plants  beyond  reducing 
them  to  a size  that  will  be  more  useful  than  in  the  form  of 
large  specimens,  examples  that  have  filled  ten-inch  or 
twelve-inch  pots  may  be  cut  in  four.  In  this  way  the  first 
leaves  that  are  made  after  the  plants  are  divided  will  be 
little  smaller  than  if  they  had  not  been  interfered  with. 
Loam,  with  some  rotten  manure  and  sand,  is  all  that  this 
Aspidistra  requires.  Drain  w'ell,  as  it  w'ill  not  he  necessary 
to  pot  them  every  year.  Though  the  plant  is  almost  hardy 
and  thrives  well  in  a greenhouse,  if,  after  being  treated  as 
advised,  they  can  be  growui  througli  the  .spring  in  a little 
lieat,  it  w'ili  assist  them  much.  Thi.s  is  one  of  the  best 
plants  for  keeping  permanently  in  a living-room,  as  it  w'ill 
continue  to  thrive  W’ell  if  stood  near  a window  where  it  can 
get  a fair  amount  of  light. 

Prancoa  ramosa. — Where  there  are  large  specimens 
of  this  elegant  rtow'ering-plant,  it  may  be  readily  increased 
by  division  of  the  crow'us.  To  effect  this  the  plants  must 
be  turned  out  and  have  the  soil  shook  away.  This  ought 
to  be  done  with  as  little  injury  to  the  roots  as  possible.  It 
is  better  not  to  break  them  up  into  small  pieces  ; each 
piece  should  consist  of  two  or  three  crowms.  In  this  w'ay 
they  W'ill  flower  nicely  this  summer.  Do  not  use  pots  at 
first  larger  than  will  admit  the  roots  w'ith  a moderate 
amount  of  soil ; it  is  better  to  give  them  a shift  later  on 
w'hen  they  have  got  w'ell  hold  of  the  soil  than  to  over-pot. 
When  there  is  too  much  soil  about  the  roots  of  plants  that 
have  been  so  treated  they  are  liable  to  decay. 

Prancoas  raised  from  seed.— Where  Francoas 
are  to  be  raised  from  seed,  the  sooner  it  is  got  in  the 
better,  as  w’hen  left  until  later  on  there  is  less  chance  for 
the  plants  to  get  strong  before  autumn.  Sow'  in  a large 
seed-pan,  w'hich  must  be  drained  and  filled  w’lth  sifted 
loam,  to  which  has  been  added  sand  enough  to  keep  it 
open.  Press  the  surface  smooth,  sow'  thinly,  and  cover  the 
seeds  very  thinly  w'ith  a little  of  the  finest  of  the  soil. 
Press  this  down  a little.  Cover  the  pan  with  a sheet  of 
glass,  or  a piece  of  w'hite  paper — where  the  former  is  used 
for  these  and  other  seeds  of  a like  character,  shade  must 
Ije  given  to  prevent  the  sun  reachingthesoil  and  drying  it 
so  as  to  make  it  require  w’ater  often.  When  paper  is  used 
care  must  be  taken  to  remove  it  immediately  the  seeds 
vegetate,  or  the  leaves  will  quickly  become  <lrawn  and 
spoilt.  The  seeds  should  have  a temperature  of  50  deg.s. 
in  the  night.  Where  this  is  not  available,  it  is  better  not 
t ) SOW’  until  a few'  weeks  ’a^er. 

Stove. 

Celosia  pyramidalis.— Where  there  is  a house  or 
pit  that  is  kept  at  a temperature  of  about  GO  degs.,  seed  of 
this  Celosia  should  now'  be  sow’u  in  a mixture  of  good  fresh 
loam,  with  about  one-sixth  of  rotten  manure  and  leaf- 
mould,  all  sifted,  and  a little  sand  added.  A moderate 
sized  seed-pan  will  be  large  enough  to  raise  a number  of 
plants.  Sow'  in  the  same  way  as  recommended  for  tlie 
Francoas,  and  as  soon  as  the  seedling.s  appear  stand  them 
near  the  glass  until  they  are  large  enough  to  pot  off. 

Thomas  Baixes. 


Outdoor  Garden. 

Ro.ses,  except  tliose  recently  planted  and  the  Teas,  may 
be  pruned  on  the  return  of  mild  w’eather.  Cut  out  the 
w'eak  shoots,  as  they  only  uselessly  crow’d  the  head  of  t.he 
plants,  and  shorten  the  other  shoots  back  more  or  less 
according  to  their  strength,  and  the  object  sought  to  be 
obtaine«i.  If  only  a few'  tine  blossoms  are  required  for 
exhibition,  cut  rather  hard  liack,  or  say  to  three  buds; 
but  if  a well-flowered  bush  is  desired,  leave  the  shoots  from 


G inches  to  8 inches  long.  When  the  pruning  is  finished  i 
give  a dressing  of  good  nianure,  and  fork  it  iirto  let  the  air  | 
into  the  soil  to  pnUerise  its  surface.  When  the  hot 
weather  comes  a mulch  will  be  valuable  ; but  at  the  pre*  | 
sent  the  admission  of  air  and  sunshine  will  be  an  immense 
benefit.  Newly  planted  Roses  should  be  left  till  the  end  ; 
of  the  month  or  the  beginning  of  April,  and  then  be  cut  ' 
back  to  two  buds.  Dahlia  roots  not  yet  started  should  be 
placed  in  gentle  heat  at  once  to  start  them  into  growth.  | 
Where  only  a limited  number  are  required,  as  soon  as  the 
shoots  are  an  inch  or  two  long  cut  up  the  old  roots,  so 
that  ea(‘h  of  the  yonng  shoots  has  a piece  of  tuber 
attached,  and  pot  singly,  placing  afterw’ards  in  a W’arm  ' 
frame  or  house  for  a time  to  get  them  established.  Where 
carpet  bedding  is  carried  out,  cuttings  of  such  things  as 
Coleus,  Iresine,  and  Alternanthera  should  be  inserted  in  a 
brisk  temperature  to  work  up  stock  quickly,  as,  to  make  : 
any  show'  at  all,  a considerable  number  w’ill  be  required. 
Herbaceous  Phloxes  and  Delphiniums  may  now'  be  divided 
and  replanted.  Plant  in  rich  soil,  as  unless  well  supplied 
W'ith  nourishment  they  w’ill  not  appear  at  their  best.  All 
kinds  of  hardy  plants  may  be  divided  now  for  stock  pur- 
poses. Hardy  edging  plants  may  be  planted  now. 
Herniaria  glabra  is  a pretfy  close-grow’ingplant  with  dark-  : 
green  foliage,  nice  for  edgings  or  for  carpet  patterns. 
There  is  also  a golden  form  of  this  that  is  very  useful. 
Veronica  repens  is  another  desirable  hardy  plant  for  the 
same  purpose  ; it  has  Pea-green  foliage,  and  is  very  close 
and  compact  in  its  grow'th.  Cut  turf  edgings,  and  put 
walks  in  order,  adding  fresh  gravel  where  necessary.  This 
is  a good  season  to  use  w'eed  killers  on  weedy  walks  ; they 
are  more  effective  when  used  during  a spell  of  dry  weather. 
Care  must  be  exercised  where  there  are  Box  edgings. 
Sow'  Wallflowers,  Canterbury  Bells,  Sw'eet  Williams,  Fox- 
gloves, and  other  biennials. 

Fruit  Garden. 

This  is  a good  season  to  make  new  Vine  borders  to  late 
houses  w’here  the  Vines  are  not  in  a satisfactory  condition. 
Young  Vines  may  also  be  planted  in  new'  houses.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  make  all  the  bolder  at  once— only  as  much  as 
the  roots  w'ill  occupy  during  the  coming  season,  adding  j 
toil  in  the  future  as  the  Vines  require  more  support.  The  j 
best  soil  for  Vine  borders  is  the  top  spit  from  an  old  ^ 
Grass-field,  to  which  ci-ushed  bones,  old  plaster,  and  w’ood-  ; 
ashes  may  be  added  in  suitable  proportions.  One  bushel  i 
of  bones  may  be  added  to  each  cart-load  of  soil,  and  the  ' 
other  substances  named  in  proportion  to  one  in  ten  of  soil. 
This  preparation  will  do  excellently  for  the  first  two  years. 
When  the  Vines  come  into  bearing,  manurial  top-dressings  ^ 
and  artificial  stimulants  can  be  given  as  required.  Peaches 
in  blossom  in  the  orchard-house  piay  require  .some  assist- 
ance jn  setting  if  the  weather  should  be  severe,  w'ith, 
perhaps,  a cold  east  w’ind,  so  that  it  w'ill  be  necessary  to  : 
keep  the  ventilators  closed.  Gently  tapping  the  trellis  ^ , 
when  tlie  pollen  is  dry  will  tend  to  scatter  it,  or  the  camel’s-  • 
hair  pencil  may  be  used  on  a flower  here  and  there  that  is 
well  placed.  It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  use  it  on  all  j 
the  blossoms,  as  w'here  the  trees  are  in  good  condition  if 
one  in  a dozen  of  the  blossoms  set  there  w'ill  be  plenty  of 
of  fruit  to  thin  off.  The  disbudding  in  the  Peach-houses 
where  the  fruits  are  set  should  be  follow’ed  up  till  the  ■- 
shoots  are  sufficiently  thinned.  The  tying-down  of  the  ^ I 
young  shoots  of  Vines  must  have  frequent  attention  till  . 1 
all  are  in  their  proper  positions,  and  then  w'ill  come  the  • | 
w'ork  of  stopping  or  pinching  off  sub-laterals.  I prefer  ' j 
removing  the  lateral  growth  altogether  near  the  base  of ' ] 
the  shoots,  so  that  the  leaves  w'here  the  future  fruit-buds  , ' 
are  in  course  of  formation  may  have  no  competitors.  ' 
Straw’berries  setting  and  swelling  their  fruit  in  forcing  , j 
house  may  be  helped  now  w'ith  stimulants.  Continue  to  ' . 
fertilise  the  blossoms  of  successional  plants.  To  keep  up  ; 
a succession  of  ripe  fruit  there  must  be  a continual  stream  , 
of  new  plants  coming  on,  one  lot  slightly  behind  the  other. 

It  is  time  now  that  all  fruit-tree  planting  w'as  finished. 
Vegetable  Garden. 

If  an3'one  has  spare  portable  frames  they  may  be  turned 
to  good  account  now  in  forwarding  the  earliest  bed  of 
Asparagus.  Simply  placing  them  on  the  bed  and  shutting 
down  the  lights  close  w'ill,  by  bottling-up  the  sunshine  ; 
over  the  roots  and  crow'ns  of  the  plants,  make  a fortnight’s  ' 
difference  in  the  time  of  cutting.  If  the  weather  should  i 
set  in  dry  and  the  surface  of  the  bed  require  moisture,  ; 
always  give  water  with  the  chill  off,  as  low'ering  the  ; 
temperature  by  givingcold  w'ater  checks  grow'tli.  As  fast  i 
as  the  forced  Asparagus  is  cut  from  the  frames  take  out  i 
the  roots  and  fill  immediately  w'ith  other  crops.  Potatoes, 
Ilorn  Carrots,  Lettuces,  Radishes,  &c.,  will  succeed  very  i 
W'ell  without  any  renewal  of  the  soil ; and  after  the  | 
Potatoes,  &c.,  are  taken  up  the  frame  and  bed  may  be 
planted  w’ith  Tomatoes,  and  w’hen  it  is  considered  that,  ! 
under  careful  management,  three  crops  ma.y  be  taken  from  ; 
each  hot-bed,  the  cost  does  not  seem  so  extravagant.  At  , 
any  rate,  the  hot-bed  system  is  better  and  cheaper  for  ' 
vegetable  and  salad  forcing  than  hot  w’ater.  There  is 
plenty  of  Rhubarb  coming  on  now  w'here  protected  in  the 
open  air.  The  roots  that  have  been  forced  in  the  Mush- 
room houses  or  elsew'here  may  be  taken  outside  and  : 
placed  close  together  and  sheltered  with  a forkful  of  long  j 
litter.  By-and-bye  they  may  be  divided  and  replanted  to  i 
form  roots  for  forcing  in  the  Kiture.  Make  new  plantations 
of  Horseradish  and  Globe  Artichokes.  The  best  Radish  for  ' 
sow'ing  from  this  onw'ards  is  the  French  Breakfast.  Plant  ^ 
Green  Windsor  Beans.  I like  this  variety  better  than  the  ■ 
Broad,  large-seeded  kind.  Sow  Spinach  fortnightly  to 
keep  up  a succession.  Dig  and  manure  all  vacant  land. 
Remove  all  crops  of  Greens  that  have  become  useless,  and 
prepare  the  land  for  next  crop.  In  mild  w’eather  the  slugs 
and  snails  will  require  hunting  up.  Salt,  soot,  and  lime 
are  useful  applications  in  a slug-infested  garden.  Where 
the  slugs  give  much  trouble  there  has  frequently  been 
some  sluggishness  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator.  Slugs 
have  a habit  of  disappearing  from  the  garden  that  is 
always  in  course  of  renovation.  E.  Hobday.  . 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden.  , 

In  gardens  of  all  descriptions  hardy  annuals  have  their  I 
distinct  and  undoubted  value,  but  their  importance  is,  I | 
think,  greater  in  the  tow'n  garden  than  in  anj”  others.  It  i 
is  in  bringing  stock  througli  the  winter  that  the  greatest 
ditficuUy  is  experienced,  and  annuals,  whether  hardy  or 
tender,  neeil  no  w'intering,  and  are  therefore  superior  to 
anything  that  does.  If  the  w'eather  is  mild  towards  the  \ 
end  of  the  month  a first  batch  of  all  the  hardier  kinds  may 
be  sown,  but  spring  is  alw'a^  s later  in  town  than  country,  ' 
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and,  in  a general  way,  April  will  be  found  the  best  monlh 
for  out-of'door  seed-sowing,  and  the  earl.v  part  of  Way  is 
often  better  still.  Cornflowers  (Cyanus  minor),  especially 
the  blue,  are  invaluable,  and  should  be  sown  freely  in  rows 
or  patches.  The  annual  Chrysanthemums,  particularly 
C.  coronarium  and  C.  tricolor,  are  wonderfully  hardy 
and  floriferous,  and  indispensable  for  supplying  cut 
flowers.  Mignonette  succeeds  well  anywhere,  the  soil 
being  good  and  fairly  porous,  and  the  common  or  pot 
Marigolds  flourish  in  any  backyard,  and  are  wonderfully 
gay.  Sunflowers  are  grand,  and  Indian  and  Chinese 
T’inks  (Dianthus),  Godetias,  and  Malopes  flourish  freely. 
Sweet  Peas,  unfortunately,  do  not  succeed  in  very  smoky 
))Iaoes.  Neniophila  does'  well,  but  cats  are  so  fond  of  it 
that  it  usually  does  not  get  much  of  a chance.  The  Ileli- 
chrysums  (Everlasting-flowers)  flourish  marvellously,  and 
are  always  useful ; the  annual  Larkspurs,  which  embrace 
many  shades  of  red  and  blue,  never  fail.  Minor  Con- 
vovulus  usually  do  well,  but  I have  never  been  able  to  in- 
duce the  beautiful  Linums,  or  Flax-plants,  to  succeed  as 
they  do  in  country  places.  Climbers  are  invaluable  for 
covering  bare  walls,  fences,  &c.,  the  most  useful  being  the 
Canary  Creeper,  Convolvulus  major,  and  the  trailing 
varieties  of  Tropfcolums  (Nasturtiums).  By-the-wa}',  I 
forgot  to  enumerate  the  dwarf-habited  kinds  of  these  in 
the  previous  list.  Where  there  is  heat  at  command  Lopho- 
spermuins,  Eccremocarpus,  Maurandyas,  and  others,  if  sown 
early,  are  extremely  useful ; and  also  the  Japanese  Hop. 
If  the  weather  is  fairly  mild  trees  and  shrubs  of  all  kinds 
may  be  successfully  planted  towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
otherwise  leave  them  until  the  early  part  of  April.  The 
situations  may  be  prepared  at  once,  making  the  soil  good, 
but  not  over  rich.  Where  this  is  of  indifferent  quality  a 
little  fresh  loam  from  the  country,  placed  next  to  the 
root.s,  will  give  them  a better  start  than  they  would  other- 
wise get.  Slimmer  and  autumn-flow'ering  herbaceous 


plants  may  now  be  purchased  and  planted.  Make  up  a 
gentle  hot-bed  in  which  to  sow  Asters,  Zinnias,  Stocks,  and 
other  half-hardy  annuals  about  the  end  of  tlie  month. 

B.  C.  R. 


49.— Embossed  glass.— I do  not  think 

you  have  any  reason  to  fear  injury  to  your  plants 
through  the  embossed  glass.  If  it  should  be  so, 
it  would  be  through  the  bosses  acting  as  a focus 
for  the  sun’s  rays,  which,  falling  on  the  foliage, 
would  burn  it  in  patches  ; but  I should  say  the 
bosses  would  be  too  tliick  to  act  in  this  way.  I 
I should  have  no  hesitation  to  use  em- 
’ bossed  glass,  if  I wished  to  do  so,  in  a case 
. like  yours.  You  would  require  three  4-inch 
hot-water  pipes  along  the  front  and  one  end  to 
keep  the  frost  out  of  a house  the  dimensions  you 
give.— .J.  C.  C. 

87.— Growing  Tigridias.— These  can  be 
successfully  grown  in  pots  if  you  manage  them 
properly.  The  bulbs  should  be  potted  at  once. 
Place  four  of  them  in  a pot  5 inches  in  diameter 
with  the  top  of  the  bulbs  just  under  the  surface. 
Stand  them  on  a shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  and  do 
[ not  keep  the  soil  too  wet  until  growth  com- 
! mences.  As  .soon  as  they  have  formed  some 
leaves  let  them  have  a more  airy  position  and 
’ liberal  supplies  of  water.  When  the  leaves 
have  died  down  in  the  winter  take  out  the 
bulbs  and  place  them  in  a paper  bag,  which 
I must  be  kept  in  quite  a cool  place.  Next  year 
I pot  the  bulbs  a month  earlier.  In  a suitable 
j climate  Tigridias  do  exceedingly  well  in  the 
j open  ground  if  you  can  give  them  a good  rich 
I soil,  warm  position,  and  all  the  root-moisture 
I they  want  in  dry  w-eather.  In  that  case  the 


bulbs  should  be  taken  up  on  the  approach  of 
frost  and  be  kept  in  pans  of  dry  soil  all  the 
winter.  Growm  in  this  way  they  give  a longer 
succession  of  flow'ers,  which  are  also  larger  than 
those  growm  in  pots. — J.  C.  C. 


ORCHIDS. 

COLAX  JUGOSUS. 

No,  my  friend  “ Justicia,”  you  will  not  succeed 
with  this  plant  with  Odontoglossums  because 
it  requires  the  warmth  of  the  intermediate 
house,  as  it  comes  from  Brazil.  As  a genus 
it  comes  near  to  Maxillaria,  from  which, 
indeed,  there  is  little  to  separate  it.  It  is 
a compact  and  pretty  plant,  growing  about  a 
foot  high,  of  which  the  bulbs  are  some  3 inches 
high  and  somewhat  ovoid.  The  spike  is  about 
as  long  as  the  bulbs,  erect,  bearing  some  two  or 
three  dowers  (see  illustration) ; these  are  thick 
and  fleshy  in  texture,  the  outer  whorl,  or  sepals, 
creamy-white,  the  inner  ones  or  petals  white, 
these  being  streaked  transversely  near  the  base 
with  rich  bluish-purple,  the  small  lip  also 
white,  ribbed  and  spotted  and  blotched  with 
deep-purple.  One  fault  wdth  this  flower  is  in 
its  being  so  much  incurved  that  its  beauty  is 


hidden  to  a great  extent,  and,  therefore,  I 
always  expand  the  flow'er  gently  wdth  the 
finger  and  thumb,  and  so  I advise  my  readers 
to  do.  If  they  do  not  like  the  flow'er  wdien  so 
expanded  it  may  be  allowed  to  go  back  into  its 
natural  shape,  and  no  harm  will  be  done.  I 
like  the  flower  w'hen  so  expanded  ; it  shows  up 
the  concentric  lines  of  bluish-purple  on  the 
petals  ; but,  as  a rule,  I do  not  go  in  for  the 
formation  of  flowers  upon  improved  models, 
but  this  and  the  flowers  of  Odontoglossum 
Harryanum  are  certainly  all  the  better  for  it. 
In  potting  treat  this  Golax  as  you  would 
Odontoglossum  Alexandne. 

Matt.  Bramelf.. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  CITROSMUM. 

I AM  asked  by  this  enquirer  “ Wlien  shall  I give 
this  plant  water  ?”  Well,  if  you  have  taken  my 
previous  advice  and  kept  the  plant  in  a cool 
place  and  quite  dry  during  the  wdnter  months, 
the  spikes  of  bloom  should  now  begin  to  show 
out  of  the  top  of  the  young  growth  which  was 
made  in  autumn.  When  you  see  this,  remove 
the  plant  into  a slightly  warmer  temperature, 
stand  it  for  an  hour  in  a tub  of  water  about 
the  same  temperature  as  the  house  ; this  will 
give  it  a thorough  soaking,  which,  by-the-way, 
it  will  require  after  so  long  a drought,  and 
then  afterwards  the  soil  will  take  w'ater  in  the 
usual  way.  After  a few  days  move  the  plant 
into  a degree  or  two  more  heat,  w'hen  the 
spikes  will  grow  apace  and  soon  produce  their 
elegant  and  fragrant  flowers.  If  you  have  a 
stock  of  these  plants  you  can  have  two  or 


three  beautiful  displays  of  flowers  in  one 
season.  I know  a place  where  a hundred 
spikes  of  this  species  will  be  open  together; 
they  are  growm  in  hanging  - baskets,  and 
the  sight  is  a most  charming  one  to 
behold.  This  is  very  different  to  the  style 
we  used  to  grow'  ciirosmum  in  when  I was 
a boy.  Then  it  was  always  grown  in  a pot  and 
kept  w'arm,  when  if  by  chance  a flower-spike 
appeared — and  it  was  quite  by  chance  that  one 
did — it  was  tied  up  nearly  erect,  and  it  pro- 
duced a few  flowers  only,  and  these  were 
miserable  specimens,  very  different  to  those 
produced  upon  the  plants  which  I now  often  sec, 
bearing  two  spikes  from  a bulb,  each  one  with 
from  30  to  35  flow'ers  of  great  substance  and 
beauty.  This  is  one  of  the  things  that  are  done 
better  in  these  days  than  they  w'ere  of  old. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


DENDBOCHILUM  GLUMACEUM. 

The  spike  of  flowers  sent  by  a “ Lady -grower  ’ 
is  of  this  species.  It  was  introduced  by  Hugh 
Cuming,  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  about 
fifty  years  ago.  The  flowers  are  not  brilliant  in 
colour,  being  of  a yellowish-white,  and  hang  in 
long  pendent  racemes  ; but  then  it  compen- 
sates for  want  of  colour  by  its  delicious  per- 
fume, which  makes  one  think  of  spring  by  the 
May-blossom-like  fragrance  which  it  emits.  It  is 
a kind  which  requires  heat  all  the  year  round, 
and  it  alw'ays  flow'ers  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
so  that  the  plant  must  not  be  kept  dry  in 
winter,  whilst  during  summer  it  enjoys  an 
abundance  of  w’ater  to  its  roots  and  in  the 
atmosjAiere,  providing  it  is  W'ell 
drained.  The  soil  should  consist 
of  good  fibrous  peat  and  living 
Sphagnum  Moss,  and  the  bulbs 
should  sit  on  the  top  of  it,  ele- 
vated some  little  distance  above 
the  pot’s  rim.  Although  not  so 
elegant  as  the  Golden-Chain 
(D.  filiforme),  it  is  very  beau- 
tiful. I recently  saw'  a mass 
of  it  bearing  fifty  spikes  of 
bloom,  but  I rather  prefer  to 
see  plants  in  a medium  sized  pot,  w'ith  healthy 
grow'ihs  and  bearing  from  six  to  tw'elve  spikes 
of  flowers.  They  are  so  much  more  handy.  Any 
lady  may  carry  one  of  these  into  a boudoir,  and 
place  it  in  a good  position  that  it  may  display 
its  grace,  and  make  the  heart  glad  w'ith  its 
(b'licate  perfume.  The  plant  will  take  no  harm 
by  removal.  Matt.  Bramble. 


POTTING  CATTLEYAS. 

In  reply  to  this  question  from  several  corre- 
spondents you  may  wake  up  now'  and  pot  at 
once.  The  w'eather  is  rather  cold,  but  by  keep- 
ing up  a little  extra  heat  this  may  be  remedied — • 
say  the  day  temperature  to  run  up  to  about 
08  degs.,  or  even  TOdegs.,  and  the  night  kept 
at  about  04  degs.  or  05  degs.  The  C.  Triantes 
W'ill  have  the  most  of  their  flowers  well  up  or 
open,  and  the  C.  Skinneris  will  be  pushing  up. 
Handle  these  carefully  and  do  not  break  the 
roots.  If  the  plants  do  not  require  repotting 
they  will  require  surfacing  ; but  before  doing 
this  you  must  be  sure  the  drainage  is  in  good 
working  order.  Pick  aw'ay  with  a pointed  stick 
any  portion  of  the  old  soil  which  appears  to  be 
rotten  and  W'orn  out,  and  carefully  replace  it 
with  new  soil,  which  should  consist  of  good 
fibrous  peat  and  living  Sphagnum  Moss  ; this 
must  be  pressed  down  and  made  firm,  remem- 
ber. I alw  ays  enjoin  upon  my  readers  the 
necessity  for  firm  potting,  and  anyone  who 
does  not  believe  in  the  practice  should  pot  one 
or  two  of  their  plants  upon  my  advice,  and 
they  will  see  how  much  better  they  succeed 
than  upon  the  loose  system.  Cattleyas,  such 
as  Mendelli  and  Mossiee,  should  be  still  kept 
dormant,  in  order  to  prevent  their  new  grow'ths 
robbing  the  sheaths  of  bloom,  but  such  kinds 
as  C.  Dowiana,  aurea,  and  gigas  will  not  be 
kept  back  much  longer,  and  should,  therefore, 
be  potted  and  made  snug  and  comfortable 
at  once,  and  remember  my  advice  in  repotting — 
sacrifice  a pot,  if  necessary,  rather  than  break  a 
root.  With  me  it  would  always  be  the  pot 
first,  but  sometimes  it  cannot  be  helped,  and 
the  root  suffers.  When  this  is  the  case,  cut  it 
off  W'ith  a sharp  knife  and  pot  it  at  once. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


Flowers  and  leaves  of  Colax  ju^’osus. 
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FRUIT. 

GROWING  PINE  APPLES. 

72. — To  grow  Pine-apples  well  there  must  be 
bottom-heat, either  from  fermenting  materials  or 
hot  water,  the  latter  being  the  best.  A plunging 
bed  of  leaves,  tan,  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre  will  be  re- 
quired over  the  bottom-heat  pipes  if  grown  in 
pots.  There  should  also  be  a gooil  command  of 
atmospheric  heat,  so  that  a night  temperature 
of  65  degs.  may  be  easily  maintained.  Though 
good  Pines  have  been  grown  in  old-fashioned 
lean-to  pits  and  houses  years  ago,  when  they 
were  more  generally  grown  than  they  are  now, 
still,  if  I were  building  houses  for  Pines  now 
I should  have  them  span-roofed,  but  only  just 
liigh  enough  for  the  Pines  to  become  well 
developed,  for  though  the  plants  require  a thin 
shade  in  hot  weather  to  keep  the  leaves  healthy 
and  green,  at  other  times  they  enjoy  all  the  light 
possible  to  produce  short,  sturdy  growth  that 
will  not  miss  fruiting  at  the  proper  time.  We 
used  to  reckon  it  good  work  to  take  a fine 
sucker  from  the  old  plant,  and  fruit  it  in 
tweidy  months.  To  do  Pines  really  well  there 
should  be  at  least  two  houses  or  pits.  I have 
generally  had  throe — one  for  the  smallest 
suckers,  anotlier  for  succession  plants,  and  the 
fruiting-house,  which  was  the  largest  of  all. 
Of  course,  if  only  an  occasional  Pine  is  reipdred, 
they  may  be  all  grown  in  one  house  ; l)ut  to 
obtain  a regular  succession  of  fruits  tliere 
should  be  three  jdaces  to  alibi'd  the  requisite 
temperature,  as  the  fruiting-house  should  be 
5 degs.  higher  than  is  required  for  successions  ; 
for  instance,  at  this  season  60  degs.  at  night 
would  be  high  enough  for  successions,  but 
65  degs.  would  be  better  for  those  ripening  or 
just  throwing  up  their  fruits.  Pines  are  more 
manageable  when  grown  in  pots.  The  suckers 
are  usually  started  after  trimming  off  the 
bottom  leaves  in  5^-inch  pots,  and  are 
shifted  on  as  they  require  more  root-room, 
dropping  them  a little  lower  by  removing  a 
leaf  or  two  from  the  bottom  at  each  shift  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  surface  roots.  The 
smaller-growing  Pines,  such  as  tlie  Queens, 
may  be  fruited  in  10-inch  pots.  The  large- 
fruited  varieties,  such  as  tlie  Providence,  will 
require  12-ineh  pots.  The  best  soil  is  turfy 
loam,  enriched  with  horse-droppings  and  just  a 
dash  of  soot.  A little  bone-meal  is  also  bene- 
ficial. Drain  the  pots  well,  and  ram  the  soil  in 
firmly  with  the  potting-stick.  After  potting 
plunge  in  a brisk  l)ottom-heat  to  get  the  roots 
([uickly  into  action  and  water  with  care,  but 
use  the  syringe  on  bright  days,  shutting  up  early 
in  the  afternoon.  E.vcept  at  the  midsummer 
potting,  the  plants  will  hardly  require  water  for 
a week  after  potting  if  the  syringe  is  used 
juiliciously  and  a moist  atmosphere  maintained. 
During  the  time  the  fruit  is  swelling  warm 
liquid-manure  should  be  giv'en  at  every  water- 
ing, but  probably  watei'  would  not  be  required 
where  the  plants  are  plunged  in  a bed  of  fer- 
menting materials  more  than  once  or  twice 
a week.  At  any  rate,  more  harm  is  likely  to  be 
done  in  watering  Pines,  by  giving  too  much  than 
too  little,  but  no  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  laid 
down  to  guide  the  novice,  as  so  much  depends 
upon  the  house  and  its  heating  ami  general 
arrangement.  The  best  summer  Pine  is  the 
Queen,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties. 
The  best  varieties  for  winter  are  the  Black 
Jamaica  and  the  Smooth  Cayenne.  The  largest 
Pine  grown  is  the  Providence.  The  foreign 
Pines  have  driven  the  English  Pines  out  of  the 
market.  I should  say  most  of  the  English  Pines 
that  now  find  their  way  to  market  are  the  sur- 
plus from  gentlemen’s  gardens.  Any  large 
nurseryman  would  be  able  to  procure  plants 
from  their  customers  if  ordered.  E.  H. 

Probably  no  nurseryman  deals  in  these 

plants  now  ; but  the  large  trade-growers  could 
doubtless  supply  them,  or  they  could  be 
obtained  by  putting  an  adv'ertisement  in  any 
of  the  gardening  papers.  Pine-plants  are  easily 
cultivated,  but  they  require  a warm  house  and 
bottom-lieat,  obtained  by  plunging  the  pots  in 
which  the  plants  are  growing  nearly  up  to  the 
rims  in  a bed  of  tan,  after  it  has  been  used  in 
the  tan-pits.  Tlie  best  potting-soil  for  them  is 
good  fibrous  loam  to  which  has  been  added  a 
foLirtli  part  of  decayed  stable-manure,  and  I 
always  use  about  a 9-incli  pot  full  of  cliarcoal, 
broken  up,  lo  eacli  barrow-load  of  tlie  loam. 
The  plants  are  propagated  by  suckers  Uirowii 


up  from  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  it  is  best  to 
allow  these  to  grow  a considerable  size  before 
removing  them.  When  they  are  ready  bend 
the  sucker  down,  and  insert  the  point  of  a sharp 
knife  quite  at  the  base  of  the  sucker.  They  are 
easily  removed,  and  have  usually  plenty  of  roots 
starting  from  their  base.  Plant  the  suckers 
firmly  in  6 inch,  7-inch,  or  8-inch  pots,  accord- 
ing to  their  size.  Plunge  the  pots  in  a brisk 
bottom-heat — say  90  degs.  to  100  degs.,  but  do 
not  give  any  water  for  a week.  They  are  easily 
established — not  one  will  fail  ; and  in  two  or 
three  months  they  should  be  planted  in  10-inch 
and  11 -inch  pols,  in  which  they  will  produce 
their  fruit  usually  from  eighteen  months  to  two 
years  after  planting  the  suckers.  They  require 
a hot-house  temperature  all  through  the  growing 
season.  In  winter  55  degs.  is  enough,  and  the 
plants  should  not  have  any  water  during  the 
three  winter  months.  The  best  variety  to  grow 
is  the  Queen,  but  a few  jilants  may  also  be 
added  of  the  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne,  and  a 
more  vigorous-growing  variety  named  Cliarlotte 
Rothschild. — J.  I).  E. 


3.— Pruning  Cherries  and  Plums.— 

“ Black  North  ” does  not  state  whetlier  his 
Cherries  and  Plums  are  on  walls,  open 
standard,  or  bush-trees.  On  walls  the  Cherry 
is  mostly  trained  on  the  fan-shape  and  closely 
spurred  in,  merely  allowing  the  leading  shoot, 
or  any  si<le  shoots,  to  extend  by  means  of  the 
terminal  buds,  but  all  the  breast-wood  that 
grows  away  from  the  wall  is  cut  close  back 
to  the  fruiting  buds  at  its  base,  the  only  ex- 
ception being  the  Morello,  that  produces  the 
finest  fruit  on  the  preceding  year’s  wood,  and 
in  summer  as  many  young  shoots  are  left  to 
grow  to  full  length  as  there  will  be  old  pieces  of 
fruiting  wood  to  cut  out  when  they  are  7iailed 
into  their  places.  Clierries  as  open  trees  require 
very  little  pruning.  Plums  are  pruned  on  the 
spur  system,  that  consists  of  pinching  back  the 
annual  shoots  at  midsummer,  and  pruning  close 
back  to  the  fruitful  buds  at  mid-winter. — J.  G., 
Hants. 

SI.— Outdoor  Vine  not  bearing  fruit.— The 
Vine  probably  recpiires  well  thinnini;  out.  Prune  well 
now  and  make  room  to  lay  in  younjf  shoots  during  the 
coming  summer,  but  keep  them  thin  to  get  the  wootl 
ripened,  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  fruit.  Half  the  out- 
door Vines  in  the  country  are  suffering  from  thick  training 
and  lack  of  a proper  use  of  the  knife. — E.  II. 

I was  called  in  once  to  give  advice  in  a 

case  of  this  kind,  and  found,  as  I expected,  that 
the  Vine  was  old,  and  the  laterals  had  been 
spurred  back  close  to  the  old  stems  for  so  many 
years  that  the  Vine  had  ceased  to  bear  for  lack 
of  its  being  allowed  to  produce  young  wood.  I 
recommend  giving  it  some  rich  manure,  and 
also  cutting  out  some  of  the  old  rods  to  be 
replaced  by  young  canes,  trained  up  from  the 
base  of  the  Vine.  Any  variety  of  Vine  will 
bear  freely  enough,  either  under  glass  or  out-of- 
doors,  if  the  wood  is  grown  strong  enough,  and 
well  ripened.  There  are  but  few  Vines  adapted 
for  out-of-doors  culture  in  England  ; the  liest  is 
the  Muscadine. — .1.  D.  E. 

You  have  probably  allowed  the  old  rods 

to  get  too  much  crowded,  as  well  as  allowed  the 
roots  to  become  impoverished.  Thin  out  the 
old  rods  so  that  they  are  at  least  18  inches 
apart,  which  will  allow  the  lateral  shoots  room 
enough  to  get  properly  r ipened.  Do  not  let  the 
young  growth  be  too  much  crowded  in  the 
summer  ; one  young  shoot  left  to  each  spur  is 
enough.  Have  them  shortened  back  to  two 
leaves  above  the  bunch  as  soon  as  the  latter  is 
formed.  If  possible  give  the  roots  a good  dress- 
ing of  well-rotted  manure. — J.  C.  C. 

98. —Treatment  of  a Plum-tree.— By 

the  conditions  of  the  tree  and  fruit  I should 
surmise  that  the  roots  have  gone  down  into 
unsuitable  soil,  or  it  may  have  suffered  from 
want  of  water  at  the  roots  during  summer. 
Probably  it  may  lack  vigour  from  growing  in 
poor  soil.  It  would  be  beneficial  to  the  tree  to 
dig  around  the  roots,  by  taking  out  a deep 
trench — say  4 feet  from  the  stem — work  under 
the  roots,  and  get  all  those  that  have  gone  into 
the  subsoil  up  nearer  the  surface  ; put  in  some 
loam,  enriched  with  decayed  manure  if  the  soil 
is  poor  ; the  roots  push  into  it  freely,  and  the 
tree  will  improve.  The  Victoria  is  such  a free- 
bearing  variety  that  the  trees  sometimes  suffer 
from  exhaustion  unless  the  fruit  has  been 
thinned  out.  Wlien  the  trees  are  bearing 
heavily  it  is  a good  plan  to  mulch  over  the  roots 


with  decayed  manure  in  summer,  and  water  i 
freely  in  dry  weather. — J.  D.  E. 

Shorten  the  branches  back  to  half  their 

length  at  once,  and  then  lift  the  roots  and  re- 
plant the  tree  again  in  a fresh  position  ; or  else 
give  it  some  fresh  soil,  not  rich,  but  friable, 
and  if  somewhat  sandy  so  much  the  better. 
V’^ery  r ich  soil  or  manure  will  only  aggravate 
the  evil.  I should  not  like  to  say  that  even  this 
plan  will  stop  the  gumming.  The  disease,  how- 
ever, affects  a vital  part  of  the  tree,  which  milder 
remedies  could  not  reach. — J.  C.  C. 

71. — Scraping  Vines. — It  would  be  unwise  to  sci  aire 
healthy  Vines  at  any  time.  Simply  nibbing  off  the  loo.se 
bai'k  is  all  that  is  required,  and  then  give  a washing  with 
Gishurst  compound,  3 oz.  to  the  gallon,  applying  it  warm  1 
with  a brush.  Vines  infested  with  mealy-bug  would 
require  rather  closer  dressing  to  enable  the  hnish  and  the 
insecticide  to  do  their  work. — E.  H. 

It  is  usual  to  remove  all  the  loose  bark 

from  Vines  that  can  be  taken  off  by  the  fingers. 

If  they  were  scraped  with  a knife  the  inner  bark 
might  be  damaged.  The  object  in  removing  tlie 
loose  bark  is  to  get  rid  of  the  eggs  or  larvte  of 
insect  pests,  and  red-spider  can  also  be  seen 
under  the  loose  bark.  When  the  loose  bark  has 
been  removed  the  Vines  should  be  washed  ox  er 
with  a sponge  and  warm  soft-soapy  xvater,  and 
before  the  bark  dries  paint  them  over  with  the 
following  mixture  — viz.,  half-a-pint  of  strong 
Tobacco-liquor,  half-a-pound  of  soft-soai),  and  a 
pound  weight  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  mixed  up  in 
two  quarts  of  hot  rain  water.  Work  the  mix- 
ture well  into  the  bark,  especially  at  the  spurs. 

— J.  D.  E. 

6. — Black  sulphur. — This  is  sometimes 
used  in  tlie  ^dressing  that  is  ajqilied  to  Vines 
when  at  rest.  A thick  paste  of  clay  is  made,  , 
and  the  sulphur  mixed  with  it,  but  your  enquiry  , 
has,  I suppose,  especial  reference  to  mildew, 
for  which  black  sulphur  is,  in  extreme  cases,  of 
much  use,  being  so  much  stronger  than  the  | 
ordinary  flowers  of  sulphur.  It  is,  indeed,  so  ^ 
powerful  in  its  action  that  it  should  never  be 
used  to  growing  plants  under  glass,  as  it  will 
be  almost  sure  to  scorch  any  kind  of  foliage  that 
it  may  be  applied  to.  For  Roses,  Peach-trees, 
or  anything  in  the  open  it  may  be  applied  with  . 
a solution  of  soft-soap,  two  ounces  to  the  gallon 
of  the  latter,  and  about  the  same  amount  of  l 
sulphur,  keeping  the  mixture  well  stirred,  the  i 
sulphur  being  heavy. — J.  C.  B.  i 

9'2.— Grafting  or  budding  a Sloe.— I’lnm-trces  J 
do  better  budded  than  grafted.  Cut  the  tree  back  eoii'  .. 
siderably,  and  it  will  make  a number  of  strong-  shoots ; on  , 
these  Plums  or  Damsons  may  be  Vmdded.  The  Sloe  is  not  | 
a good  stO(‘k,  and  the  best  tiling  to  do  really  woulil  be  lo 
dig  out  the  Sloe  and  plant  some  other  fruit-tree. — J.  l>.  K. 

85.— Stopping  Pear-tree  shoots.— Tlie  best  time 
to  stop  Pear-shoots  when  the  tree  has  lilled  iu  allotted 
space  i.s  when  the  trees  are  pruned  in  winter,  Init  they  mav 
be  cut  ba(‘k  now. — E.  II. 

90.— Dog  damaging  fruit-trees.— Your  New- 
foundland pup  is  just  following  the  instincts  of  all  young 
ilogs  for  mischief.  Why  not  keej)  him  in  a proper  kennel- 
yard,  or  put  netting  (wire)  round  the  tree.s,  so  that  he  could 
not  get  at  them  ? When  he  gets  older  he  will  give  over 
such  nonsense.  Thrashing  is  of  no  use — it  will  only  ruin 
him. — A Newfoundland  Doq  Owner. 

Birds  eating  Currants.— Will  “ ^^t 
A.  G.  Butler  ” kindly  give  me  some  deliiiile 
information  as  to  which  of  the  tits  he  I'efers  to 
when  he  asserts  that  “ tits  are  very  fond  of 
buds”  (see  Gardening,  Jan.  11th,  page  639),  , 
and  also  if  he  has  conclusix'ely  proved  that 
“ they  destroy  many  that  nex’er  had  a maggot 
in  them  ” ? For  many  years  I have  encoui'iiged 
these  birds,  and  have  given  them  every  facility 
for  nescing  and  roosting  in  my  fruit-trees  ; ami  i 
whether  they  are  grateful  or  not  for  such  small  j 
comforts  and  conveniences,  or  to  some  difference^ 
in  natural  history,  I can  safely  say,  from  proof,  I ^ 
have  nex'er  once  seen  them  take  a bud  which  ’ 
did  not  contain  a grub  or  caterpillar.  On  tlic 
other  hand,  they  are  of  the  greatest  value  in 
taking  the  eggs  of  injurious  insects  from  buds  , 
in  the  winter  mouths,  and  also  in  p oking  off  ' 
caterpillars  to  feed  themselves  and  young  in 
summer.  It  has  been  asserted,  I beliex'e,  that 
a single  bird  requires  and  destroys  an  equivalent 
in  insect-life  to  400,000  caterpillars  annually, 
and  from  careful  obserx'ation  and  timing  their 
visits  to  feed  their  young  ones  in  an  old  teapot 
(which  has  had  lix'e  broods  raised  in  it),  1 do 
not  think  it  an  exaggeration.  I have  frequently 
counted  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  visits  to  the  npt 
in  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  every  visit  xxith 
one  or  more  caterpillars.  If  we  had  more 
we  should  liear  less  of  the  “ caterpillar  plague, 
and  winter  moths,  and  many  other  pests.  The 
birds  I hax'C  found  take  Currants  are  blackbirds. 
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thrushes,  niistletoe-tliruslies,  robins,  \vhite- 
throals,  and  garden-warblers.  All  these  birds 
also  lake  Raspberries  (and  to  them  may  be 
added  black-caps  and  bullfinches)  for  the  seeds, 
as,  unlike  the  others  mentioned,  they  do  not 
swallow  the  pulp,  but  carefully  crack  each  seed 
and  take  only  the  kernel. — J.  Hiam,  The  Wren’s 
Nest,  Ashwood,  Redditrh. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

FUCHSIAS  FOR  PLANTING  OUT-OF- 
DOORS. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  growers  of 
Fuchsias  seem  to  limit  themselves  almost 
exclusively  to  hybrids  of  garden  origin,  dis- 


Fuchsia  microphylla 


regarding,  or  nearly  so,  the  important  species 
y.^hich  we  had  so  long  in  this  country  ; for 
instance,  it  is  seldom  one  meets  with  that  line 
old  plant,  Fuschia  fulgens,  and  still  seldomer 
do  we  F.  corymbiflora,  in  good  condition.  I 
remember  some  years  ago  in  a garden  a few 
miles  from  Windsor,  seeing  both  of  these  kinds 
planted  out  in  beds  in  the  flower  garden,  the 
first-named  being  from  6 feet  to  7 feet  high,  and 
the  last  one  still  higher.  If  I remember  l ightly, 
they  were  taken  up  in  autumn,  and  stored  away 
after  the  manner  of  Dahlias,  secure  from  frost, 
and  set  out  again  in  the  early  summer,  and  they 
well  repaid  the  trouble,  as  the  flowers,  like  those 
of  all  the  section,  being  of  a pendent  character, 
are  not  so  effective  when  seen  on  small  plants  as 
large  ones,  and  both  kinds  can  be  raised  from 
seed.  There  is  another  charming  old  kind  very 
seldom  meet  with,  F.  microphylla  or  parviflora 
(here  figured).  It  is  a dwarf  grower,  and  ought 
to  be  more  generally  grown  than  it  is,  a most 
abundant  bloomer,  and  an  excellent  bedder. 
1 here  are  also  other  good  species  distinct 
enougli  from  ordinary  hybrids  to  be  entitled  to 
a place  in  any  collection  of  Fuchsias;  but  the 
kinds  named  are  pre-eminently  suited  for 
bsdding  out.  B. 


10.— Growing  Violets  out  of-doors. 

* ' Anybody  can  grow  Violets  !”  someone  may 
be  inclined  to  remark.  Just  so  ; but  will  they 
flower  ; or  if  they  flower  at  all  will  they  do  so 
satisfactorily  ? They  seem  to  do  best  in  medium 
clay  soils,  or  soils  inclined  to  be  heavy.  The 
ground  should  be  deep  and  rich,  and  must  be 
made  quite  pervious  to  the  atmosphere  by  the 
addition  of  leaf-mould  in  plenty,  or  road- 
scrapings  ; but  nothing  seems  to  suit  Violets  so 
well  as  leaf-mould.  A fresh  lot  of  young  plants 
from  layers  should  be  set  out  every  year  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  obtained.  They  like  a moist 
soil.  A dry  atmosphere  and  dryness  at  the 
roots  brings  red-spider. — J.  D.  E. 

88.— Management  of  a tennis-lawn. 

You  made  a mistake  in  not  saving  some  of  the 
top  soil  to  be  put  back  on  the  surface  again, 
i ou  ought  to  have  taken  out  the  bottom  earth 
deeper  tlian  the  regular  level,  and  then 
hlled  it  up  again  witli  some  of  the  soil  that  came 
oil  the  top.  In  a word,  9 inches  of  the  top  soil 
should  have  been  set  aside,  to  come  back  again 
when  the  right  level  had  been  obtained.  The 
1 urf  would  then  have  been  in  good  condition  all 
over  the  space.  The  only  thing  you  can  do  with 
1 lie  Grass  that  is  weak,  as  a temporary  measure, 

'r  ^ of  soot  equally 

dtslnbuled  all  over,  in  sufficient  quantity  to 


make  the  lawn  appear  quite  dark.  Early  in 
the  winter  give  the  surface  a good  dressing  of 
rotten  manure  or  good  soil — 3mu  may  put  either 
on  thick  enough  almost  to  bury  the  Grass.  The 
stuff  will  graduall}'  disappear,  and  the  Grass  be 
benefited  by  it.  You  maj'  even  give  a second 
application  after  Christmas  with  advantage. — 

J.  C.  C. 

27. — Moss  on  a tennis-lawn.— First, 
top-dress  with  lawn-sand,  which  will  de- 
stroy Moss  and  is  a fine  stimulant  to  Grass  ; 
second,  or  top-dress  with  quick-lime,  well 
screened.  To  this  may  be  added  soot  and  leaf- 
mould  as  manure.  The  lime,  however,  is  the 
Moss-killer.  Dig  out  the  rough  Grass  and  fill 
the  holes,  if  necessary,  with  fine  soil  and  Grass 
seeds.  Lawn-sand  kills  Clover  as  well  as  Daisies. 
— J.  W.  H.  Thomas. 

111. — Growing  Violets  for  profit.— 

If  your  soil  is  suitable  you  may  succeed  in  your 
venture,  but  not  otherwise.  Violets  on  a 
gravelly  soil  get  infested  with  red-spider  in 
hot,  dry  weather,  and  then  they  are  compara- 
tively useless.  A well-manured,  fairly-reten- 
tive  soil,  is  what  they  like.  If  you  dispense 
with  glass  you  must  confine  your  selection  of 
sorts  to  the  most  hardy  kinds  of  single  varieties. 
The  best  for  your  purpose  are  The  Czar, 
VVellsiana,  and  the  single  Russian.  They  all 
bear  purple-coloured  flowers.  If  I were  going  to 
invest  money  in  this  direction  I should  plant  the 
last-mentioned  principally.  The  planting  should 
take  place  early  in  May. — J.  C.  C. 

28. — Making  a tennis-lawn —If  “An 
Earnest  Reader  ” wants  his  tennis-lawn  for  this 
year’s  plaj'  he  had  better  turf  it ; if  he  can  wait 
till  1891,  sowing  seeds  in  March  or  April,  keep- 
ing them  well  weeded  and  rolled  all  summer, 
will  in  time  make  the  best  ground.  He  must 
be  careful  in  case  of  sowing  seeds  not  to  use  a 
mowing-machine  this  j'ear  ; it  would  tear  up  the 
j'oung  Grasses.  A scythe  is  better  for  the  first 
year.  If  the  soil  is  rich  and  well  attended  to  he 
will  have  a good  ground  in  1891. — J.  H.  W. 
Thomas. 

91.— Moving  perennials.— All  the  plants  named, 
and  many  others,  that  were  lifted  in  the  manner  described 
last  autumn  may  be  transplanted  now.  1 have  often 
planted  as  late  as  this  when  renewing  the  soil  in  the 
border's. — E.  H 

The  perennials  named  in  this  query  could  be  re- 
moved now  to  the  pei'manent  positions  where  they  are  to 
flower,  and  it  is  all  the  better  that  they  were  removed  at 
Michaelmas  last  year.  All  such  things  as  Delphiniums, 
Phloxes,  Uaillardias,  Eryneiums,  &c.,  like  rich,  deep  .soil. 
— J.  I).  E. 

There  will  not  be  the  least  risk  in  moving  your 

perennials  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  shoot 
above  ground.  Take  therrr  up  with  a good  ball  of  earth, 
dig  holes  rather  larger  than  the  roots  which  you  wish  to 
plant,  and  fill  irr  with  nrixed  loam  and  rotted  manure, 
which  should  be  trodden  firrrtly  round  them.  Lastly,  give 
each  a good  watering. — A.  U.  Butler. 

97.— Double  Anemones.— The  Airemoires  will  no 
doubt  come  on  all  right  as  the  weather  gets  warnrer.  A good 
soil  arrd  the  wann  weather  in  the  month  of  Jattuary  was 
no  doubt  the  cause  of  the  flowers  corrring  green.  The 
unusual  warmth  irrduced  therrr  to  oorrre  into  bloorrr  too 
early. — J.  C.  C. 

3.3.— Unhealthy  Carnations.— A heavy  clay  soil 
aird  a moist  atmosphere  are  just  the  right  coirditiorrs  to 
produce  gout  and  other  ills  Car-nations  are  heir  to.  The 
climate  may  not  be  altered  ; brrt  the  soil  may  be  improved 
by  drainage,  and  leaf-rrrould,  decayed  stable  manure,  and 
rrrortar  rubbish  may  be  irreorpor'ated  in  the  soil. — 
J.  D.  E. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

58.— Perns  under  a bell-glass.— Your 
bell-glass  would  be  very  suitable  for  a plant  of 
the  Killarney  Fern  (Trichomanes  radicans). 
Begin  by  putting  plenty  of  drainage  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pan,  then  a little  Moss,  and  use 
a compost  mainly  of  peat,  with  a little  loam  or 
leaf -soil,  with  a number  of  pieces  of  sandstone 
about  the  size  of  nrarbles  in  it.  If  you  can  stand 
the  Fern-pan  irr  another  pan  of  'water,  so  as 
just  to  touch  the  bottom  of  it,  it  will  be 
an  advantage.  Do  not  let  this  Fern  stand  irr 
the  sun.  Scolopendrium  densum  would  also 
make  a nice  plant  for  the  purpose.  — Wm. 
Askew. 

Maiden-hair  Pern  in  a room. — 

This  Ferrt  oirght  to  grow  well  in  a window  if  kept,  free  from 
dust  by  .syringing  at  intervals.  It  may  be  divided  without 
harm.  Plant  the  rhizome  or  rootstock  level  with  the  soil. 
Use  a rather  light  soil  composed  of  good  loam,  peat,  and 
leaf-soil,  with  a little  sand.— W.  Askew. 


107.— A garden  frame.— I believe  cats 
can  be  prevented  from  jumping  on  to  a frame  or 
anywhere  else  from  a wall  by  the  following 
I plan  : Drive  two  staples  into  the  wall  about 


.8  inches  to  4 inches  from  the  top,  leaving  the 
staples  standing  .8  inches  out ; then  stretch  a 
wire  between  them,  fastened  at  the  ends  of  the 
staples.  Cats,  before  jumping  from  a wall — or, 
rather,  running  down  one,  which  is  more  like 
their  action — put  their  heads  down,  and  some- 
times feel  with  a paw  to  see  whether  the  coast 
is  clear.  Finding  an  obstruction  in  the  wire, 
they  will  go  on  farther  along  the  wall  until 
they  find  a clear  way  down. — H.  M.  S. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

13.— Growing  Vegetable  Marrows. 

— My  plan  of  growing  these  vegetables  is  as 
follows  : I do  not  sow  the  seed  in  heat,  but 
out-of-doors,  as  I find  the  plants  are  very  much 
stronger  and  very  little  later  in  bearing  than 
the  ones  raised  under  glass.  First  of  all,  then, 
choose  the  site  for  the  beds,  and  then  indicate 
the  spot  for  each  plant  by  putting  a stick  on  the 
precise  place.  The  soil  must  be  in  a nice  friable 
condition  and  moderately  rich,  but  new  manure 
I never  use.  About  the  middle  of  April  1 sow  the 
seeds,  three  of  them  around  each  stick,  but  only 
one  plant  of  the  three  is  allowed  to  remain  ; the 
two  weaklier  ones  being  pulled  up.  Now,  imme- 
diately the  plants  are  perceived  coming  through 
the  soil  some  protection  must  be  provided.  This 
can  be  clone  easily  where  there  are  handlights 
at  command,  but  not  having  a suflBcient 
number  of  these,  I procure  as  many  0 inch 
pots  as  I have  plants,  and  during  frost  j’  or  cold, 
rainy  weather  1 place  these  over  the  plants  with 
a small  sheet  of  glass  placed  over  the  bottom  of 
the  inverted  pot.  How  long  these  protectors 
will  be  reejuired  must  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  grower,  but  thej'  should  i ncler  no  pre- 
tence be  removed  while  cold,  frosty  winds 
prevail,  or  frosty  nights  continue.  I generally 
permanentl}'  remove  mine  about  the  middle  of 
May.  The  best  position  for  the  plants  is  one 
where  they  can  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the 
sun,  and  I find  if  the  beds  are  raised  a little,  but 
made  perfectly  flat  on  the  top,  so  that  water  rnaj' 
be  copiously  supplied  to  them,  it  is  an  advantage. 
It  is  a verj'  easy  matter  to  make  raised  beds  by 
taking  out  a trench  all  round  the  space  marked 
out  for  them,  and  using  the  soil  taken  there- 
from to  form  the  beds.  The  practice  of  putting 
manure  under  the  beds  is  not  objectionable,  but 
I consider  it  a waste  of  time,  labour,  and 
material,  providing  the  soil  be  fairly  rich.  I 
never  use  it  in  this  manner  myself,  but  give  the 
land  a good  coating  in  the  autumn  and  turn  it 
up  as  rough  as  possible.  If  “Young  Gardener  ” 
has  not  tried  the  variety  named  Pen-j'-byd,  bj' 
all  means  let  him  do  so  ; it  is  a very  prolific  and 
handsome  fruit.  There  are  alsoHibberd’s  Prolific 
and  Moore’s  Vegetable  Cream.  Alwaj's  cut  tbe 
fruit  wbenin  a.j'oung  state. — Sid.n'ey  L.  Browxe. 

A GOOD  CABBAGE  (SCHWEINFURT  OR 
QUINTAL  DRUMHEAD). 

This  is  a verj^  large  and  productive  Cabbage, 
and  is  at  the  same  time  a very  early  kind. 
When  sown  in  April,  it  may  be  cut  at  the  end 


Schweinfiu'l  or  Quintal  Drunilieafl  Cabbag-e 


of  August  or  in  September.  The  head  is  re 
markably  broad  (see  illustration),  frequently 
attaining  a diameter  of  20  inches  or  more.  This 
is  a particularly  good  kind  of  Cabbage  for  those 
who  have  large  demands  for  that  vegetable,  as 
is  the  case  in  manj'  public  and  private  estab- 
lishments. It  requires,  of  course,  owing  to  its 
large  size,  plentj'  of  space  to  grow  it  well,  and 
like  all  other  Cabbages,  a good,  deep,  rich  soil. 
Given  these  conditions,  it  will  yield  a great  crop 
of  succulent  green  food.  B. 
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GROWING  CELERY. 

20.  — For  the  earliest  crop  the  seed  should 
be  sown  at  once  in  heat,  and  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  titto  handle  they  should  be  pricked  out 
in  a frame  4 inches  each  way,  and  Ihere  left 
until  time  to  plant  in  the  trenches,  taking  care 
to  protect  from  severe  frost.  The  soil  in  wliich 
the  seedlings  are  pricked  out  should  be  a rich, 
light  soil.  For  the  early  cropping,  1 should 
suggest  such  varieties  as  Sandringham  White 
and  Incomparable  Dwarf.  If  only  a small 
quantity  of  plants  is  required,  I should  advise 
the  sowing  of  the  seed  on  the  surface  of  an 
8-inch  pot,  which  should  be  properly  drained 
and  filled  with  a light  compost.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  thinly  and  evenly.  If  there  is 
no  greenhouse  to  hand,  the  containing  the 
seed  may  be  placed  in  a warm  cupboard, 
having  previously  covered  the  pot  with  a sheet 
of  glass.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to  handle 
prick  them  off  into  deep  pans  or  boxes,  filled 
with  a fairly  rich  soil,  and  then  they  should  be 
put  in  a warm,  shady  window,  and  there  left 
until  of  large  enough  size  for  the  trenches — of 
course  paying  strict  attention  to  watering,  &c. 
The  main  crop  of  Celery  I gener  ally  raise  in  the 
open,  just  covering  the  bed  with  a single  light 
frame  ; of  course  the  situation  for  the  bed  is  in 
one  of  the  warmest  parts  of  the  garden.  I then 
transplant  these  on  a warm,  but  not  too  dry 
situation,  where  I can  conveniently  handle 
them,  4 inches  apart  each  way.  Celery,  from 
the  first  to  last,  must  be  highly  cultivated.  The 
best  way  of  culture  is  to  plant  in  single 
trenches,  .3  feet  apart,  if  room  will  permit  ; but 
in  the  case  of  a small  garden  it  is  best  to  grow 
it  in  beds  of  six  rows  each.  In  the  formation 
of  the  beds,  mark  out  a space  of  six  feet  in 
width,  and  throw  off  the  soil  on  each  side  to  a 
depth  of  2 feet.  In  the  bottom  of  this  bed 
place  about  0 inches  or  9 inches  of  well  decom- 
posed manure  from  a hot-bed,  and  cover  up  with 
8 inches  or  4 inches  of  soil.  Then,  when  the 
plants  are  ready,  plant  themoutin  rows  14  inches 
or  15  inches  of  soil,  and  the  plants  9 inches 
from  one  to  the  other.  A dull,  showery  day 
sliould  be  selected  for  transplanting,  and  after- 
wards the  plants  shouhl  be  well  watered.  If 
the  weather  continues  very  dry,  and  transplant- 
ing has  been  delayed  and  planting  must  l)e  done 
during  the  hot  weather,  the  plants  shouhl  have  a 
copious  supply  of  water  and  be  covered  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun  with  canvas,  tiffany,  or  branches 
of  evergreen.  Defer  the  earthing  up  until  the 
plants  have  made  considerable  progress  ; and  in 
doing  this  it  is  important  not  to  put  too  much 
soil  at  a time,  as  it  gives  the  plants  a check. 
The  be.st  way  of  keeping  the  soil  from  the 
hearts  is  to  tie  up  the  plants  with  an  old  piece 
of  bast,  placed  just  loosely  enough  round  each 
plant  so  as  not  to  cut  into  the  stalks.  Before 
earthing  up,  be  sure  that  the  soil  is  finely 
broken  up.  The  best  for  main  crops  are  Major 
Clarke’s  Red,  Manchester  Red,andIncomparaljle 
Wliite.  SiDNKV  L.  Browne. 

This  is  a gross  feeding  plant,  and 

being  a native  of  ditches  it  requires  a good 
deal  of  water.  Sow  the  seeds  for  a general 
crop  about  tlie  1st  of  March,  or  even 
earlier,  in  a sheltered  position  and  in  light, 
fine  soil.  Prick  the  plants  out  about  .8  inches 
or  4 inches  asunder,  and  when  they  have  grown 
large  enough  plant  them  out  in  trenches,  with  a 
good  layer  of  farmyard  manure  underneath 
them.  All  that  is  required  after  they  are 
planted  is  to  see  that  they  have  plenty  of  water. 
— J.  D.  E. 


75.  - Celery  in  a frame.  — A very 
moderate  hot-bed  will  be  sufficiently  warm  to 
start  Celery.  The  bed  need  not  be  higher  at 
back,  if  well  put  together,  than  8 feet,  and 
feet  or  a little  more  at  the  front.  The  manure 
must  be  sweetened  by  fermentation  before 
making  up  the  bed,  and  shouhl  be  put  together 
when  l)uilding  up  with  a considerable  amount  of 
firmness  to  secure  a steady  heat  for  a sufficiently 
long  period  to  germinate  the  seeds.  For  a frame 
of  the  dimensions  given,  the  bed  should  be  4 feet 
by  8 feet,  or  a little  more  would  be  better,  and 
this  would  require  about  half-a-dozen  barrow- 
fuls of  manure  ; tree-leaves  to  the  extent  of 
oue-half  would  be  better  than  all  manure.  As 
so  )ii  as  the  bed  is  completed,  put  over  the 
frame,  and  cover  with  a mat,  and  as  soon  as  the 
drops  of  condensed  moisture  inside  the  frame 


are  colourless,  place  on  G inches  of  light  rich 
soil,  and  when  this  is  wanned  through  make 
it  moderately  firm,  and  sow  the  seeds  thinly.  If 
there  is  danger  of  overheating,  the  frame  may  be 
matted  up  for  a week,  as  the  seeds  germinate 
best  in  the  dark  ; but  the  covers  must  be  removed 
as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  germinated,  and  venti- 
lationattendedtoas  soon  as  the  plants  are  coming 
thi’ough  the  soil.  Cover  the  seeds  lightly  with 
finely  sifted  soil.  I generally  cover  with  a riddle, 
and  press  down  with  the  back  of  the  spado. 
When  the  seedlings  come,  or  before,  if  the  sur- 
face soil  appears  dry,  sprinkle  with  warm  water 
through  a fine-rosed  pot.  If  the  young  plants 
are  too  thick,  thin  out  when  about  an  inch 
high  to  an  inch  apart,  leaving  the  strongest. 
Increase  the  ventilation  as  they  get  stronger, 
and  when  well  hardened  prick  off. — E.  H. 

If  you  mean  that  you  want  to  make  a hot- 
bed to  raise  early  plants  of  Celery,  I consider 
you  are  thinking  of  going  to  unnecessary  trouble 
and  expense,  excepting  you  require  a large 
number  of  plants,  such  as  a market  grower 
would  need.  For  an  early  crop  you  may  pur- 
chase what  few  you  require,  and  prick  them  out 
in  pans  or  boxes ; but  for  the  main  crop  you 
may  raise  all  you  want  if  you  have  an  ordinary 
greenhouse.  Sow  the  seeds  at  once,  and  about 
the  middle  of  May  prick  out  the  plants  in  a bed 
of  soil  in  the  frame.  Do  you  know  that  Celery 
plants  raised  in  heat  frequently  run  to  seed  in 
the  autumn  and  are  useless  ? However,  if  you 
wish  to  work  out  your  own  idea,  one  cart-load 
of  suitable  stable-manure  will  be  sufficient  to 
make  a hot-bed  for  a one-light  frame.  If  you 
wish  to  utilise  the  frame  for  other  purposes, 
you  had  better  have  two  loads  of  manure. — 
J.  C.  C. 

41.— Forcing  Cucumbers.  — You  are 

quite  right,  so  far,  though  you  do  not  say  what 
temperature  you  can  maintain.  If  GO  (legs.,  or 
a little  over,  sow  your  seed  at  once,  singly  in 
small  pots,  and  when  up  keeii  near  the  glass, 
and  shift  on  into  5-inch  pots  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. From  these,  when  about  1 foot  high, 
plant  them  out  2^  feet  apart  in  small  mounds  of 
rich,  loamy  soil,  placed  on  the  turf  over  the 
slates  mentioned  ; and,  with  plenty  of  moisture 
and  warmth,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  grow  well. 
The  slates  should  not  touch  the  pipes  by 
G inches  or  8 inches. — B.  C.  R. 

70. - Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers.— it  is  only  by  a 
compromise  that  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  can  be  done  in 
the  same  Irouse,  and  nsnall.v  both  crops  suffer.  Tfie 
Cucumber  re(|uires  heat  and  abundance  of  moisture,  with 
a thin  sliade  in  hot  weather.  The  Tomato  reepdres  all  the 
sunshine  possible,  with  abundant  ventilation  and  not  much 
atmospheric  moisture.  Better  be  content  with  growing 
one  kind  of  plant  in  the  same  liouse.— K.  II. 

Green  Mint. — Few  herb.s  are  more  appre- 
ciated in  spring  time  than  this,  yet  how  few 
amateurs  take  tlie  trouble  to  forward  the  growth 
of  a few  roots  under  glass,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
enjoy  a full  supply  at  the  very  time  when  it  is 
most  highly  prized.  The  way  I manage  it  is 
as  follows  : At  this  time  of  the  year  good-sized 
clumps  are  lifted  with  a fork,  so  as  to  get  the 
roots  with  as  little  breakage  as  possible.  They 
are  dropped  into  large  shallow  boxes,  with  a 
little  soil  in  the  bottom,  and  some  more  worked 
in  amongst  the  roots  and  over  the  tops  ; they 
then  get  a good  soaking  of  water,  and  are  set  in  a 
warm  frame  or  house,  when  the  shoots  begin  to 
push  up  immediately,  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
G inches  long  they  are  ready  for  picking,  and 
will  give  a supply  as  long  as  it  is  needed  from 
under  glass,  when  the  boxes  may  be  set  out-of- 
doors  to  harden  the  growth  preparatory  to 
planting  out,  as  a good  stock  of  this  herb 
should  alwaysbe  kept  up,  as  it  is  in  such  frequent 
request  at  all  times  ; and  when  there  is  more 
than  is  required  for  use  in  a green  state  it  can 
be  cut  and  dried,  and  hung  up  for  use  during 
the  following  winter. — J.  G.  H. 

Beck’s  Dwarf  Green  Gem  Bean.— It 

is  singular  how  long  some  really  good  things 
remain  almost  unknown,  wdiile  others  of  very 
doubtful  value  get  spread  far  and  wide  in  a very 
short  time  ; and  this  Bean  is  by  no  means  a new 
thing,  for  to  my  own  recollection  it  has  been  in 
cultivation  a good  many  years,  and  is  perfectly 
distinctfrom  anyotherof  the  Broad  Bean  family. 
From  its  dwarf,  sturdy  branching  habit  it  is 
especially  suited  to  small  gardens,  and  its  great 
merits  should  have  long  since  made  it  one  of  the 
standard  varieties,  instead  of  being  looked  on  as 
la  novidly.  -.1.  (1.,  Ilan/^'. 


53.— Growing  Chrysanthemums.— 

“ Novice  ” can  very  well  grow  Chrysanthemums 
in  pots  without  the  aid  of  a greenhouse,  and 
have  a good  show  of  bloom  in  his  wundows,  if  he 
is  content  to  grow  suitable  kinds,  choosing  those 
of  a naturally  dwarf  habit,  combined  with  earli- 
ness in  flowering.  Someof  the  earliest  sorts  of  the 
Japanese  and  Pompones  maybe  flowered  out-of- 
doors  very  well,  especially  if  the  foot  of  a south 
wall  can  be  allotted  to  them  while  they  are 
developing  their  flowers.  I have  seen  capital 
groups  of  Chrysanthemums  flowering  umler  a 
verandah,  placing  them  in  a foremost  position, 
so  that  the  plants  obtain  all  the  available  sun 
and  light.  The  following  are  good  kinds  : Mdme. 

C.  Desgrange,  G.  Wermig,  Lady Selbornej white), 
Avalanche  (white),  M.  E.  Pynaert  Van  Geert 
(yellow,  striped  with  red),  Wm.  Holmes  (rich 
brownish  - crimson),  Isidore  Feral  (rose-lilac), 
Bouquet  Fait  (rose,  tinted  lilac),  Edwin  Moly- 
neux  (crimson-scarlet,  gold  reverse),  Val  d’An- 
dori'6  (red,  shaded  orange),  Peter  the  Great 
(lemon),  Mdme.  deSevin  (rosy-amarantli,  shaded 
lilac).  The  two  former  are  what  are  generally 
tenned  early- flowering  varieties,  in  form  between 
reflexed  ami  Japanese,  both  free  flowering,  and 
well  adapted  for  window  culture.  'I’he  rest  are 
all  Japanese  sorts  of  dwarf  growth,  and  bloom 
abundantly.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  putting 
in  cuttings,  inserting  them  in  sandy  soil  in  small 
pots,  either  singly  or  two  in  a pot,  placing  them 
in  a cold  frame,  where  they  will  be  protected 
from  frost  and  free  from  damp.  M lien  they 
have  grown  4 inches  high  jiinch  out  the  point  of 
growth  to  induce  other  shoots  to  put  forth. 
Select  two  upon  each  plant  of  the  succeeding 
growths — more  would  make  too  large  plants,  and 
that  is  not  desirable,  as  it  is  better  to  have  rather  ' 

small  plants.  More  sorts  could  be  employed,  ; 

giving  greater  variety.  Allow  all  growths  to  de-  ; 
velop  from  the  two  shoots  selected,  after  topping 
leader;  8-inch  pots  are  large  enough  to  flower  ^ 
the  plants  in.  'The  soil  used  to  pot  the  plants  in  j 
should  be  good,  and  stimulants  should  be  given  , 
freely  when  the  pots  in  which  the  plants  are  to 
bloom  are  fullof  roots.  Just  before  the  buds  begin 
to  unfold  the  plants  should  be  placed  under  cover, 
giving  them  abundance  of  air  daily.  Pompone 
varieties  are  much  the  best  kinds  for  flowering  ; 
under  difficulties —such  as  not  having  a green-  ■ 
house  or  proper  convenience  — because  the  i 
flowers,  not  being  made  of  such  gross  material  | 
ss  the  larger  kinds,  are  not  nearly  .so  likely  to  < 
damp,  &c.  ; but  this  section  is  often  objected  to  <■. 
because  the  blooms  are  small. — E.  M.  i 

Ml. -Treatment  of  Chrysanthemums.  The  1 
plants  will  do  very  well  in  a cold  frame  now.  Mine  were  i 
placed  in  the  frames  early  in  Fehrnary.  Admit  air  freely  ^ 
ill  tine  \veather.--J.  D.  K.  J 

If  the  plants  were  rooted  and  since  ^ 

grown  in  a cool-house,  it  is  not  at  all  too  soon  ( 
to  remove  them  to  a cold  frame,  providing,  of 
course,  means  are  taken  to  secure  them  from  . 
frost  by  covering  the  frame  each  night.  Although 
frost  will  not  kill  the  plants,  it  causes  a check 
to  the  growth  if  they  are  allowed  to  get  frozen 
after  being  kept  for  some  time  inside,  and  y 
while  the  plants  are  being  frozen  they  are  not 
growing.  T’he  main  point  to  pay  attention  to 
in  the  removal  of  Chrysanthemums  to  cold 
frames  is  to  keep  the  frame  close,  or  nearly  so, 
for  several  days  after  they  are  iflaced  therein, 
so  as  to  avoid  cold  draughts,  which  are  more 
liable  to  be  of  trouble  to  the  free  growth,  so 
desirable  at  this  stage.  When  the  plants  ha\-e 
become  accustomed  to  the  change,  air,  on  all 
favourable  conditions,  should  be  given,  which 
will  bring  about  an  improvement  in  their  weak 
state. — E.  M. 


Rogiera  gratissima.— As  a cool-house 
shrub  to  associate  with  Luculia  gratissima. 
Daphne  indica,  and  similar  subjects,  this 
Rogiera  is  well  suited,  and  when  in  a healthy 
state  it  will  flower  throughout  the  winter,  at 
which  season  its  Laurustinus-like  clusters  of 
soft  pink  blossoms  are  especially  welcome,  not 
only  for  their  attractive  appearance  when  on 
the  plant,  lint  also  for  use  in  a cut  state  where 
flowers  in  this  form  are  in  request.  It  is  a plant 
for  whose  welfare  pure  air  is  very  necessary,  as 
it  suffers  greatly  around  London  from  those 
dense  fogs  so  jirevalent  during  the  wintei 
months.  Apart  from  a pure  atmosphere,  the 
other  conditions  necessary  to  its  well-doing  are 
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1 liorough  drainage,  a good  open  soil  (such  as  a 
mixture  of  fibrous  loam,  peat,  and  sand),  with, 
if  possible,  a good  sprinkling  of  nodules  of  char- 
coal in  the  compost.  Besides  this  the  plant 
must  not  be  grown  in  a close  structure,  but 
rather  in  a light,  airy  house.  If  the  plants  are 
kept  too  warm  thrips  are  very  liable  to  effect  a 
lodgment  on  the  leaves,  and  when  once  estab- 
lished ( hey  are  dillicult  to  get  rid  of. — T. 


RUSTIC  BOVVERS  OR  COVERED  WAYS. 
Bowers  or  covered  ways  near  the  house  may 
be  made  a very  ornamental  feature  in  the 
garden.  They  should  be  of  a light  rustic 
character,  as  is  well  shown  in  the  annexed 
illustration  of  a charming  specimen  of  the  work 
covered  with  Roses  and  Clematis.  These  struc- 
tures should  be  made  in  a light  and  natural 
manner,  and  then  the  supports  look  as  if,  when 
covered  with  verdure,  they  were  themselves 
alive  instead  of  supporting  otherplants.  Cnarled 
Oik  branches  and  crooked  and  bent  Eir-tree 


soil.  Cucumber  and  Melon-plants  may  be 
pegged  down  over  the  surface  of  the  bed,  but 
the  Tomato-plants  ought  to  be  trained  to  sticks. 
— J.  D.  E.  

INDOOR  PLANTS. 

38.— Treatment  of  seedling  Pelar- 
goniums.— If  the  plants  are  not  allowed  to 
grow  on  they  certainly  cannot  bloom.  You  do 
not  say  whether  they  are  already  in  single  pots. 
If  not,  they  should  be  at  once  potted  off,  using 
those  3 inches  to  4 inches  across,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  plants.  Pot  firndy,  using  little 
else  but  good  sound  loam,  with  a small  propor- 
tion of  leaf-mould  and  a little  sand,  and  grow 
them  on  in  a light,  airy  part  of  the  greenhouse, 
near  the  glass,  and  giving  water  only  when 
really  necessary.  As  soon  as  the  pots  are 
getting  full  of  roots,  and  the  plants  well  in 
growth  again,  shift  them  on  into  o-inch  or 
(i-inch  sizes,  using  the  same  kind  of  soil,  and 
potting  quite  firmly — almost  hard,  in  fact — the 


and  when  the  plants  are  G inclies  high  pincli 
the  tops  out.  The  plants  will  brancli  out,  and 
they  will  flower  freely  wlien  large  enougli. — 

J.  D.  E. 

90.— Treatment  of  a blue  Plumbago. 

— Do  not  cut  down  your  plant  ; the  shift  from 
a pot  into  the  border  will  alone  account  for 
the  leaves  falli.'ig.  But  anot  her  I’cason  may  be 
that  the  house  is  colder  than  that  from  which 
the  plant  was  taken.  In  cool  greeidiouses 
that  is  to  say,  where  the  temperatui-e  in  the 
winter  rarely  reaches  50  degs. — the  Plumbago 
usually  loses  its  leaves  late  in  the  autumn  and 
remains  unsightly  until  the  return  of  warmer 
weather. — A.  G.  BtiTt.ER. 

This  is  probably  P.  capensis,  as  it  is  the 

species  usually  grown  in  greenhouse  borders, 
and  it  is  altogether  a desirable  plant  to  culti- 
vate. The  plant  ought  not  to  lose  its  leaves, 
but  this  s proliably  the  result  of  planting  out 
at  the  season  of  the  year  when  growth  is  inactive. 
If  it  was  carefully  planted  in  good  soil,  it  ought 
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boughs  make  excellent  materials  to  use  in 
making  one  of  these  covered  ways.  Other 
I plants  to  cover  them,  besides  the  two  already 
I named,  may  include  Aristolochia  Sipho,  Honey- 
suckles, Hops,  Ivies,  Jasmines,  Vines,  &c.  The 
plants  should  be  set  out  in  a border  of  good 
I soil  at  first,  and  then  they  will  speedily  cover 
\ the  way  and  form  a charming  place  to  walk  or 
I sit  under  in  the  hot  summer  weather.  H. 


11— Uses  for  a pit.  — Such  a glass 
I structure  would  grow  Melons,  Tomatoes, 
or  Cucumhers.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
put  in  some  fermenting  manure  to  a depth 
of  about  3 feet.  Over  tlie  manure  place  a 
: heap  of  loam  in  the  centre  of  each  light.  It  will 
, be  necessary  to  wait  until  the  rank  steam  has 
evaporated  from  the  manure,  and  also  until 
' loo  of  the  heap  has  fallen  below 

, RIG  dep.  lahr.  A plant  or  two  may  be  placed 
I on  each  hill,  and  when  they  have  made  some 
I considerable  growth  tlie  whole  surface  of  the 
I bed  may  be  covere,|  to  a depth  of  G inches  with 


object  being  to  ensure  a short-jointed  growth 
and  early  bloom.  Still  keep  the  soil  only  just 
moist,  expose  to  full  sun,  and  admit  abundance 
of  air.  In  July  or  August  the  first  trusses  will 
probably  appear,  when  more  water  should  be 
given,  with  a dose  of  liquid-manure  or  soot- 
water  once  a week.  This  will  strengthen  the 
trusses,  and  when  these  expand  those  worth 
keeping  may  be  marked,  retained,  and  cuttings 
taken  from  them,  and  the  rest  thrown  away. 
Or  the  seedlings  may  be  planted  out  in  June  on 
a sunny  border  of  rather  poor  soil,  this  plan 
saves  trouble,  but  of  course  the  flowei'S  will  not 
come  so  fine,  and  perfect  as  they  would  under 
glass.  If  kept  going  with  liquid-manure,  seed- 
ling Zonals  will  continue  blooming  in  a genial 
temperature  throughout  the  autumn  and  early 
part  of  the  winter. — B.  C.  R. 

■ — — If  the  plants  are  now  of  good  size,  they 
will  flower  during  the  ensuing  season.  If  they 
are  only  small  plants,  they  will  not  flower  until 
the  season  of  1891.  They  must  be  grown  on  by 
being  lepotted  into  larger  pots  as  they  reipiire  it. 


to  recover  as  the  season  advances  ; it  may  be 
pruned  back  a little,  and  should  at  present 
have  a very  moderate  supply  of  water. — J.  D.  E. 

40.— Sowing  seeds  of  Pelargoniums, 
Dahlias,  &C. — It  will  be  of  no  use  to  sow  seeds 
of  any  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  a frame  with- 
out heat  until  May  at  the  earliest.  It  is  certainly 
quite  time  all  of  them  were  in,  but  a steady  tem- 
perature of  about  GO  degs.  is  necessary  to  ensure 
germination  at  this  season.  You  should  make 
up  a hot-bed  with  two  or  tliree  loads  of  fresh 
stable-manure,  and  place  the  frame  upon  it. 
As  regards  the  size  of  jiots  for  each  of  the 
subjects  mentioned,  those  about  5 inches  across 
(48’s)  will  be  large  enough  for  Pelargoniums  to 
bloom  in  the  first  season  ; Dahlias  are  usually 
planted  out  from  the  3-inch  or  SJ-inch  size,  but 
may  be  potted  in  and  bloomed  in  pots  from 
9 inches  to  15  inches  in  diameter.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Chrysanthemums,  except  tliat 
rather  smaller  pots  will  do,  say  tliose  9 indies 
or  10  inches  across,  and  though  4’omaf  oes  may 
be  fruited  in  those  of  similar  size,  they  will 
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prove  far  more  productive,  as  well  as  infinitely 
less  ti’ouble,  if  planted  out  in  a bed  of  good  but 
not  too  rich  soil,  either  under  glass  or  in  the 
open  air. — E.  C.  R. 

94.— Plants  running  to  stem  and 
leaf. — “ Lack  o’  Bloom  ” appears  to  have  good 
cause  of  complaint,  seeing  that  there  are  a number 
of  heated  houses  to  produce  Howers.  As  the 
plants  are  said  to  run  to  leaf  and  stem  it  is  very 
clear  that  they  have  had  too  much  heat,  and  not 
enough  air.  It  is  astonishing  what  mistaken 
notions  some  people  have  about  giving  air  to 
greenhouses  during  winter,  and  they  do  not 
learn  better  from  repeated  failures  ; and  will 
even  go  so  far  as  to  tell  you  that  plants  do  not 
require  air  in  winter,  although  they  will  conde- 
scend to  ask  you  to  explain  how  it  is  that  their 
Pelargoniums  and  other  plants  put  in  as  cuttings 
in  the  autumn  have  died  since  they  were  brought 
into  the  greenhouse.  In  eight  cases  out  of  ten, 
if  the  plants  could  speak  they  would  tell  the 
cultivator  that  it  was  for  the  want  of  more  air. 
A stagnant  atmosphere  causes  an  accumulation 
of  damp,  whicli  concentrates  more  on  plants 
standing  in  cutting-pots  or  boxes  than  on  single 
specimens.  For  that  reason  they  should  have 
the  most  airy  positions,  and  air  admitted  to  the 
house  more  or  less  during  the  day,  unless  it  is 
actually  freezing.  Plants  treated  in  this  way 
would  not  run  to  stem  and  leaf. — J.  C.  C. 

Where  a number  of  houses  are  heated 

separately  there  ought  to  be  plenty  of  winter 
flowers,  andthose  named,  .Spineas,  Pelargoniums, 
and  Deutzias,  are  very  easily  groun.  It  is 
not  necessary' to  purchase  any  of  the  above  subjects 
annually.  I grow  all  of  them  every'  year  in 
my  garden,  and  flower  them  every  year  in  pots. 
They  must,  of  course,  be  attended  to  during 
the  summer  when  they  are  not  in  bloom. — 
J.  D.  E. 

9.— Propagating  Primula  obconica. 

— No  satisfaction  can  be  obtained  by  pro- 
pagating this  Primula  by  division  : it  is  much 
better  to  raise  a few  plants  annually  from  seeds. 
The  seeds  may  be  sown  now,  or  better  if  they 
had  been  sown  early  in  February,  or  even  in 
January.  The  plants  would  begin  to  flower  in 
the  autumn  of  the  present  y'ear,  and  they  will 
continue  to  flower  all  through  the  winter  and 
spring  in  the  greenhouse.  It  is  essentially  a 
greenhouse  Primula,  and  cannot  stand  the  winter 
in  a cold  frame. — J.  D.  E. 

l(X».39.— Growing  Begonias.- You  can 
grow  either  fibrous  or  tuberous-rooted  Begonias, 
but  the  latter  will  give  y'ou  by  far  the  more 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  the  two  ; ljut  tliese 
cannot  be  made  to  bloom  in  the  winter.  To 
grow  these  well  obtain  and  sow  y'our  seed 
at  once,  choosing  the  best  strain  you  know 
of.  Mix  a compost  of  about  equal  parts  of 
soft  loam,  rotten  leaves,  and  silver  sand  ; fill 
a seed-pan  or  pot,  make  the  surface  quite  level, 
then  press  flat  gently  with  a piece  of  fiat  wood. 
Upon  this  surface  sow  the  seed  thinly,  then 
gently  press  the  seed  into  the  soil  with  the  flat 
wood,  cover  the  whole  of  the  pan  with  a sheet 
of  glass  and  then  paper.  When  watering  is 
necessary  stand  the  pan  in  a tub  of  water, 
allowing  it  to  soak  upwards  through  the 
bottom  ; on  no  account  water  over  the  top.  As 
soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle 
gently  raise  them  from  the  seed-pan,  and  prick 
them  out  in  other  pans  about  2 inches  apart  ; 
when  the  leaves  touch  raise  them  again  and  pot 
them  into  CO’s,  gradually  potting  them  on  till 
they  are  in  a fit  state  to  bloom.  They  should 
bloom  well  the  first  year  in  36’s.  Pick  off  the 
first  blooms  that  show  themselv'es  to  strengthen 
the  plants.  The  best  compost  for  growing 
Begonias  is  one  part  each  of  good  loam  and 
rotten  leaves  and  a half  each  of  rotten  manure 
and  silver  sand. — W.  M.  B. 

To  bloom  in  winter  you  must  have  the 

fibrous-rooted  kinds,  such  as  B.  semperflorens, 
B.  nitida,  B.  Knowsleyana,  B.  Carrieri,  &c. 
Tliese  are  easily  propagated  by  means  of  cut- 
tings taken  from  the  old  plants  at  the  present 
time  and  struck  in  heat.  These  will  bloom  well 
next  winter,  but  require  the  heat  of  a stove  to 
do  them  properly,  and  the  flowers,  thougli 
pretty,  are  comparatively  small  and  insignifi- 
cant. You  should,  hovvev’er,  also  grow  B. 
sojotrana,  a beautiful  winter  or  early  spring- 
flowering species  of  the  tuberous  section,  with 
good-sized  flowers  of  a bright-rose  colour,  and 
also  the  Hybrids  from  it — viz.,  John  Heal, 


Adonis,  and  Winter  (tern.  B.  tlloire  de  Sceaux 
is  another  splendid  winter-flowering  kind,  with 
dark,  bronzy  foliage  and  large  erect  flowers  of  a 
soft  rose-pink  colour.  These  are  obtained  from 
cuttings,  which  should  be  taken  when  growth 
commences  and  treated  like  Dahlias. — B.  C.  R. 

10025.— Treatment  of  the  Bucharis 
Lily  . — It  is  not  quite  correct  to  say  Eucharis 
Lily.  The  plant  is  the  Amazon  Lily  (Eucharis 
amazonica).  It  must  be  grown  in  a hot-house, 
and  flowers  freely  enough  ; the  roots  require 
carefully  parting  out  once  in  four  or  five  years 
— they  become  (juite  densely  crowded  together 
after  a time.  They  do  not  require  repotting 
oftener  than  once  in  two  years.  I plant  them 
in  a mi.xture  of  loam  and  fibrous  peat,  with  some 
leaf-mould  and  sand.  They  grow  very  freely, 
and  require  ample  pot-room.  My  large  plants 
flower  twice  a year  ; I keep  them  rather  dry 
during  their  period  of  rest,  which  does  not  last 
long.— J.  D.  E. 

15.— Treatment  oi  Daphne  indica 
rubra. — If  there  is  one  plant  that  more  than 
others  dislikes  being  touched  with  the  knife  it 
is  this  Daphne.  Plants  that  are  growing  in  a 
border  under  glass,  and  that  consequently  make 
very  strong  growth,  may  be  pruned  without 
injury,  but  in  a general  way  it  is  dangerous  to 
apply  the  knife  to  this  plant.  Shoots  of  the 
current  season’s  growth,  taken  off  just  as  they 
mature,  will  root  freely  in  a cold  frame  in  sandy 
soil  or  under  a hand-light  in  a cool  greenhouse. 
They  must  not  be  disturbed  until  just  as  they 
begin  to  grow  the  following  spring,  when  they 
should  be  put  into  small  pots  in  fibrous  loam 
with  a little  peat  and  some  white  sand.  — 
J.  C.  B. 

Cuttings  of  the  young  wood  with  a heel 

attached  may  be  taken  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
obtained,  which  is  usually  in  August.  They 
form  roots  if  planted  in  sandy  soil  with  a bell- 
glass  over  them.  It  is  a plant  that  may  be 
propagated  freely,  as  I have  produced  plants 
from  cuttings  put  into  an  ordinary  hot-bed 
frame  in  the  early  spring  months.  The  plants 
are  easily  grown,  and  produce  their  flowers 
when  quite  of  small  size.  They  seem  to  do  best 
in  a compost  of  equal  parts  loam  and  fibrous 
peat,  with  a good  sprinkling  of  coarse  sand  with 
it.  As  for  pruning,  this  operation  is  nev'er 
required,  as  the  plant  forms  a bush  naturally. 
It  is  a greenhouse  plant. — J.  D.  E. 

17.— Treatment  of  the  Scarborough 
Lily  (Vallota  purpurea). — In  the  first  place, 
you  should  know  that  this  blooms  best  when 
root-bound,  and  that  in  a general  way  repotting 
is  only  advisable  when  the  plants  have  been 
several  years  in  the  same  pots.  Small  bulbs 
should  be  annually  repotted  until  they  come  to 
blooming  size,  and  then  it  is  better  to  let  them 
be  for  several  seasons.  If  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed  the  bulbs  will  raise  themselves  and 
the  soil  above  the  level  of  the  pot,  but  this  does 
not  matter  if  they  only  get  enough  water  when 
growing.  When  old  specimens  are  broken  up 
the  young  bulbs  are  best  put  into  2Yinch  pots, 
half-a-dozen  together,  to  remain  thus  till  the 
following  spring,  flood  loam,  with  some  leaf- 
mould,  is  what  they  like.  Pot  firmly,  bury  the 
bulbs  to  half  their  depth,  and  drain  the  pots 
well. — T.  C.  B. 

This  plant  does  not  like  being  parted 

out.  It  will  grow  and  flower  freely  when  the 
bulbs  are  crowded  together.  Part  them  out 
now,  as  they  will  soon  start  into  growth.  Single 
bulbs  may  be  planted  in  4-inch  and  5-inch  pots 
if  they  are  large.  Small  bulbs  in  .3-inch  pots, 
good  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  a little  sand, 
suits  them  best ; and  if  fibrous  peat  can  be 
added,  it  is  also  beneficial. — J.  D.  E. 

The  bulljs  may  be  divided  and  repotted  now,  but 

unless  more  stock  is  required  it  is  not  advisable  to  divide 
over  much — better  shift  on  into  larjfer  pots.  Of  course 
tliere  comes  a time  when  the  plants  must  be  divided,  and 
it  will  lie  best  done  early  in  spring,  helping  them  on  after- 
wards in  a warm  greenhouse. — E.  II. 

21.  — Treatment  of  Libonia  flori- 
bunda. — This  is  propagated  from  young  shoots 
put  in  as  soon  as  they  can  be  had  in  spring. 
They  require  a temperature  of  about  60  degs.  to 
root  them.  If  these  cuttings  are  taken  from  plants 
that  have  been  put  in  warmth  early  in  the  year, 
they  will  make  good  blooming  plants  bj'  autumn 
if  grown  along  freely.  But  if  warmth  at  such 
an  early  period  is  not  at  command,  the  cuttings 
may  be  taken  from  plants  that  have  started 


naturally  into  growth,  and  they  will  strike 
fairly  well  in  a cold  frame.  Plants  that  have 
bloomed  should  be  cut  back  rather  hard,  and 
when  they  start  into  growth  be  partly  j 
shaken  out  of  the  old  soil,  and  be  repotted  in 
good  loam  and  leaf-soil,  in  pots  that  will  just 
comfortably  contain  the  roots.  5Yhen  they  get 
w'ell  into  grow'th  shift  them  into  pots  one  size 
larger.  Libonias  like  plenty  of  air  and  sun 
throughout  the  growing  season,  and  do  best  in 
a frame  where  they  can  be  exposed  to  the  open 
air — in  fact,  from  the  time  that  they  complete 
their  growth  up  to  the  middle  of  September, 
they  are  best  in  the  open  air,  an  indispensable 
point  in  connection  with  the  culture  of  this 
plant  being  the  perfect  maturation  of  the  wood, 
which  cannot  take  place  if  it  is  grown  in  a con- 
fined atmosphere  during  the  late  summer  and 
autumn  months.  Abundance  of  w'ater  in  hot 
weather  is  also  most  important. — J.  C.  B. 

80.— Sparmannias  not  flowering.— Prune  back 
now,  anil  when  the  plants  have  broken  out  into  ijrowtb, 
repot  in  good  turfy-loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  a little 
shaip  sand.  Keep  them  in  the  warm  greenhouse  for  a 
time  ; then  harden  off,  and  in  July  place  in  the  open  air. 

— E.  H. 

I have  grown  these  plants  for  about  two 

years,  and  at  first  was  unable  to  get  a bloom  on 
them  ; they  put  out  bunches  of  buds  which  be- 
came mildewed  and  dropped.  I then  took  a 
number  of  cuttings,  of  which  I struck  all  but 
one,  and  when  well-rooted  potted  up  singlj'  in 
5-inch  pots  in  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould.  All 
of  them  have  growm  well.  In  the  autumn  I 
stood  all  the  pots  close  to  the  glass  of  my  cool- 
house,  and  I have  had  abuiidatice  of  bloom.  I 
find  that  Sparmannias  like  plenty  of  light  and 
moisture,  and  from  time  to  time  a little  w'eak 
liquid-manure  ; otherw'ise  the  flower-buds  do  ■ 
not  develop. — A.  G.  Botler. 

105.— Azaleas  and  Camellias  after 
flowering. — There  must  be  something  radi-  ■ 
cally  w'rong  wdth  a Camellia  that  has  lost  all  its  '• 
leaves.  The  plant  is  an  evergreen,  and  its  re-  . 
covery  is  problematical.  If  the  plants  are  ' 
healthy,  they  should  be  repotted  w'hen  the  t 
flowering  period  is  over.  Camellias  like  a ' 
mixture  of  fibrous  loam  and  fibrous  peat. 
Azaleas  do  best  with  fibrous  peat  only.  In 
each  case  some  rough  white  sand  is  necessary, 
and  a small  portion  of  pieces  of  charcoal  tends 
to  maintain  poi'osity.  After  being  repotted,  ' 
the  plants  make  the  best  and  strongest  growth  i 
if  they  are  placed  in  a warm  and  moist  atmos-  j 
phere.  The  Azaleas  like  a very  high  tempera-  ! 
ture,  and  grow  amazingly  in  it.  They  will  do  , 
in  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  but  the  growth  will  ' 
not  be  so  satisfactory. — J.  D.  E.  ' 

7.3.— Jatropha  podagrica.— A stove 
evergreen  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of 
about  18  inches,  and  bearing  beautiful  orange- 
red  flowers  in  summer.  It  can  be  propagated 
by  cuttings  of  young  firm  shoots  in  sandy  soil 
in  a brisk  bottom-heat,  and  wlien  thoroughly 
rooted  pot  off  into  single  pots  in  a compost  of 
fibrous  loam,  peat,  and  sand.  It  requires  a 
temperature  of  60  degs.  to  85  degs.  in  summer,' 
and  55  degs.  to  60  degs.  in  winter. — F.  H., 
,Sexstoxe.  ^ 

44 —Treatment  of  Pachsia  Dorai- 
niana. — This  requires  rather  peculiar  treat- 
ment, as,  unlike  Fuchsias  generallj',  its  bloom- 
ing time  is  in  winter  and  early  spring.  Early 
in  May  the  shoots  should  be  cut  back  hard, 
watering  sparingly  until  young  growths  are 
made,  when  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  possible 
should  be  shaken  away,  and  tlie  plants  re- 
potted in  good  loam  with  a little  rotten  dung.'j 
The  general  treatment  is  that  required  for 
Fuchsias  of  the  ordinary  description,  with  the 
exception  tliat  the  growths  should  not  be' 
stopped,  and  that  the  plants  are  best  in  the’ 
open  air  from  J uly  to  the  middle  of  September.’ 

A temperature  in  winter  of  about  .50  degs. 
will  bring  tliem  into  bloom  in  December. — 
Byfi.eet. 

.30.— Large  flowers  of  Arum  Lilies.— 

Large  flowers  can  only  be  obtained  by  growing 
the  plants  in  rich  compost — say,  one  part  of  good 
manure  to  three  of  loam  ; but,  to  obtain  tlie 
best  results,  the  plants  themselves  should  be 
grown  during  the  summer  in  rich  soil  in  the 
open  ground,  and  as  they  like  moisture  at  the 
roots  constantly,  I find  it  answers  best  to 
plant  them  in  trenches  as  prepared  for  Celery, 
and  as  often  as  the  Celery  is  watered  the 
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Arums  are  treated  the  same.  They  grow  vigor- 
ously during  the  summer,  and  should  be  dug 
up  and  planted  in  pots  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember.— J.  D.  E. 

10019.— Treatment  of  Chinese  Primu- 
las.—I should  strongly  recommend  “A.  Z.” 
not  to  attempt  to  keep  his  Primulas  through 
the  summer  to  bloom  again  next  spring — that  is, 
presuming  that  they  are  single  ones.  If  he  does 
so  I am  sure  he  will  be  disappointed.  Double 
Primulas  are  the  only  ones  which  will  bear  this 
treatment  with  success.  What  he  should  do 
is  to  buy  good  Primula-seed  of  a first-class 
strain,  and  sow  successive  batches  of  it  from 
now  till  early  in  May.  He  will  then,  with  fair 
treatment,  have  a fine,  healthy  stock  of  plants, 
which  should  give  him  a succession  of  bloom 
from  December  next  to  the  following  spring. — 
W.  M.  B. 

Do  not  let  the  plants  weaken  themselves 

by  blooming  too  much,  but  pick  oft  most  of  the 
trusses.  Keep  them  constantly  and  moderately 
moist  at  the  root  with  a little  liquid-manure 
now  and  then  ; also  place  them  near  the  glass, 
and  ventilate  rather  freely  in  order  to  get 
them  as  sturdy  as  possible.  When  the  sun  gets 
strong  shade  them  lightly  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  still  keeping  moist.  In  May  remove  them 
to  a cold  frame,  and  a month  later  stand  them 
on  aslres  in  a spot  in  the  open  air  tliat  is  shaded 
by  distant  trees,  or  in  some  other  way.  Here 
they  may  remain  until  July,  never  allowing 
them  to  become  really  dry  at  the  root ; then  re- 
pot them  into  large  48’s  (5-inch)  or  32's  (6-inch) 
pots,  disturbing  the  roots  as  little  as  possible, 
and  using  the  usual  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould, 
decayed  manure,  and  sand.  Keep  them  close  in 
a cool  frame,  lightly  shaded,  until  the  end  of 
September,  watering  sparingly  at  first,  but 
sprinkling  them  frequently  overhead  on  fine 
days.  At  the  time  mentioned  remove  to  a light 
position  in  a rather  warm  greenhouse,  where, 
with  care  and  plenty  of  water  and  liquid-manure, 
they  will  bloom  abundantly  throughout  the 
winter. — B.  C.  R. 


DWARF  COCKSCOMBS. 
Cockscombs  when  in  flower  are  attractive 
under  any  circumstances,  but  they  are  seen  to 
best  advantage  in  May  or  early  in  .lime,  in  the 
shape  of  neat  little  plants  suitable  for  placing 
in  the  front  rows  of  conservatory  and  green- 
house stages.  A good  way,  I have  found,  of 
producing  these  dwarf  Cockscombs  is  to  sow  the 
seed  during  the  present  month  in  pans  filled 
with  light  soil,  and  placed  in  a brisk  heat ; the 
seed  soon  germinates.  When  the  seedlings  are 
1 up  and  large  enough  to  handle  tliey  are  potted 
! off  singly  into  .S-inch  pots  in  good  compost,  and 
when  the  combs  are  visible  the  tops  are  taken 
off,  with  two  pairs  of  leaves  attached  to  them, 
j and  inserted  in  5-in.  pots  in  a rich,  sandy  soil,  and 


A well-grown  dwarf  Cockscomb. 


are  then  plunged  in  a brisk  bottom-heat,  and  in  a 
! few  days  roots  are  formed.  After  that  the 
’ combs  speedily  expand,  and  during  May  and 
! June  the  cuttings  form  plants  not  more  than 
; 5 indies  or  C inches  in  height  (see  illustration), 
each  furnished  with  healthy  green  leaves  and  a 
brightly  coloured  comb,  measuring  lengthwise 
from  0 inches  to  8 indies.  Amateurs  who  have  not 
I tried  tliis  plan  of  growing  dwarf  Cockscombs  may 
be  safely  advised  to  do  so.  H.  B. 


NARCISSUS  AND  DAFFODILS  IN  POTS. 

These  lovely  flowers  are  especially  suited  to 
the  wants  of  amateur  gardeners  who  have  little 
glass  and  less  artificial  heat,  for  they  succeed 
admirably  without  any  of  the  latter,  and  only 
need  the  protection  of  a glass  frame  or  cold- 
house  to  flower  them  to  perfection,  as  tliey 
naturally  blossom  at  a very  early  period  of  the 
year.  Even  the  protection  of  a glass-roof  will 
advance  that  period  considerably.  Conse- 
quently, if  potted  early,  and  both  the  earliest 
and  the  latest  varieties  being  grown,  there  is  no 
difficulty  about  enjoying  the  delightful  perfume 
and  elegant  flowers  of  this  beautiful  class  of 
plants  for  many  weeks  in  succession.  The 
plan  I pursue  is  to  procure  the  desired  quan- 
tity of  bulbs  about  the  first  week  in  October. 
I then  mix  up  some  good  decayed  turfy  loam, 
rotten  manure,  and  sand,  and  pot  them  at  once, 
using  5-inch,  6-inch,  and  7-inch  pots,  according 
to  the  number  of  bulbs  it  is  desired  to  have  in 
each.  After  potting  they  are  set  on  a hard 
border  of  coal-ashes,  and  covered  completely 
over  with  the  same  material  to  a depth  of  about 
.3  inches  above  the  pots.  They  are  allowed  to 
remain  unmolested  until  the  tops  push  through 
the  ashes,  whicli  varies  as  to  date,  according  to 
whether  they  are  early  or  late  varieties.  The 
pots  are  then  waslied,  and  they  are  set  in  cool 
houses,  where  they  come  on  sturdily,  and  never 
fail  to  give  excellent  returns  for  the  labour 
bestowed  on  them.  The  following  varieties  are 
sure  to  please — viz..  Grand  Monarque,  Soleil 
d’Or,  States  General,  Early  Double  Roman, 
Paper-White  (early).  Poet’s  or  Pheasant’s- 
Eye.  Daffodils  double  and  single,  are  especially 
useful,  and  if  they  are  required  for  cutting  they 
may  be  grown  most  successfully  in  boxes,  about 
6 inches  deep,  15  inches  long,  and  1 foot  wide, 
these  will  hold  at  least  fifty  Daffodils,  as  the 
bulbs  are  smaller  than  the  Narcissus,  and  they 
flower  splendidly  under  glass  in  the  early  part 
of  March.  J.  G.,  Hants. 


THE  GINGER  PLANT  (ZINGIBER 
OFFICINALE). 

For  those  who  have  faii-ly  large  greenliouses, 
that  are  kept  moderately  warm  during  the 
spring  and  summer,  there  are  few  more  in- 
teresting plants  than  this  ; but  it  is  hardly  a 
suitable  plant  for  small  structures,  as  to  obtain 
a good  specimen  the  roots  require  rather  a large 
pot  and  the  top-growth  plenty  of  room  above. 
The  poor  examples  tliat  we  sometimes  see  in 
7-inch  and  8-inch  pots,  with  flower-spikes  about 
.3  feet  high,  give  but  a poor  idea  of  the  capacity 
of  this  plant  to  make  a noble  ornament  wlien 
well  grown.  In  offering  a few  remarks  on  tlie 
cultural  requirements  of  tlie  Ginger-plant,  I 
will  begin  by  saying  that  under  ordinary  green- 
house treatment  it  flowers  in  the  autumn,  and 
that  only  plants  that  are  well  establislied  in  the 
pots  in  which  they  are  growing  flower  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  Those  who  have  weakly- 
looking  specimens  should  make  an  eftbrt  to  get 
them  strong,  either  by  giving  them  larger  pots  at 
once  or,  if  they  now  occupy  large  ones,  to  shake 
away  the  old  soil  from  the  roots  and  replace  it 
with  fresh  ; 9-inch  or  10-inch  pots  are  very 
suitable  sizes.  Even  in  a large  pot  a strong 
plant  will  often  produce  but  one  good  shoot 
in  a year,  but  if  well  cared  for  it  will  reach  to  a 
height  of  5 feet,  with  a noble  spike  of  flowers 
on  the  top.  Frequent  root-disturbance  is  bad 
for  these  plants.  Repotting  once  a year,  and 
that  early  in  the  spring,  is  all  they  require. 
Being  plants  with  numerous  strong  roots  and 
rather  large  leaves,  they  require  a strong  holding 
soil  to  sustain  them.  A suitable  compost  is  that  of 
three  pai  ts  turfy  loam  and  one  part  peat,  made 
pretty  firm  at  the  time  of  potting.  Owing  to 
the  vigorous  character  of  the  growth,  there  is 
no  plant  more  benefited  by  liquid  stimulants 
than  this,  if  it  is  given  as  soon  as  the  flower- 
stem  begins  to  rise.  But  it  is  not  safe  to  apply 
the  liquid  before,  or  the  result  is  likely  to  be 
nothing  but  leaves.  In  the  case  of  amateurs, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  what  this  plant  suffers 
sometimes  during  the  summer  months  for  tlie 
want  of  root-moisture,  as  a plant  in  active 
growth  makes  a good  number  of  roots.  Where 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  well  attended  to  in  this 
matter,  it  is  better  to  stand  it  on  the  floor  of 
the  house,  where  the  roots  will  be  kept  cooler, 
but  it  must  have  plenty  of  liglit  and  air.  It  is 
a good  plan  not  to  encourage  t he  plant,  to  form 
too  many  crowns  ; rue  strong  flower-spike  in  a 
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9-inch  pot  is  as  many  as  it  can  support.  For 
that  reason  some  of  the  weakest  crowns  should 
be  cut  off  when  the  plants  are  potted  in  the 
spring.  They  may  be  grown  on  to  make  flower- 
ing plants  for  the  next  year.  J . C.  C. 


PERUVIAN  LILY  (ALSTRCEMERIA 
AURANTIACA). 

In  former  days,  when  there  was  much  less 
choice  of  flowering  plants,  the  various  members 
of  this  family  were  often  grown  in  pots,  for  in 
places  where  the  soil  is  wet  and  cold  tliis  is 


almost  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be  en- 
joyed. They  are  of  very  easy  culture,  requir- 
ing only  good  soil,  plenty  of  water,  with  full 
exposure  to  sun  and  air  ; about  the  same  treat- 
ment that  Chrysanthemums  require  will  grow 
them  to  perfection.  By  the  end  of  October 
they  should  go  under  cover.  They  may  be 
brought  along  to  flower  early  under  glass,  or 
they  may  be  put  out  in  the  open  to  come  along 
naturally,  bringing  them  indoors  at  blooming 
time.  Byfleet. 


AMAZON  LILY  (EUCHARIS  AMAZONICA). 
Though  the  Amazon  Lily  is  more  easily  man- 
aged, and  gives  the  best  results  where  it  can 
have  the  advantage  of  stove  culture  or  a fairlj' 
high  temperature  all  the  year  round,  yet  a good 
crop  of  flowers  may  be  obtained  from  plants 
grown  in  ordinary  vineries,  if  early  and  late 
Grape-growing  be  carried  out,  and  one  house,  at 
least,  is  kept  warm  enough  in  wintei'  to  carry 
tender  bedding  plants  through  safely.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  cultivator  must  not  strive  to 
emulate  growers  who  have  well-heated  houses 
to  work  with,  and  who,  by  judicious  manage- 
ment, can  produce  three  crops  of  flowers  a year 
from  the  same  plants.  He  must  content  himself 
with  one  good  crop,  which  will  come  in  just 
when  the  dull  days  of  Noi-ember  make  them 
very  valuable,  and,  if  there  are  about  a dozen 
10-inch  or  12-inch  pots  of  bulbs,  there  will  prob- 
ably be  some  good  flowers  left  to  welcome 
Christmas  or  even  New  Year’s  tide.  I will  give  a 
few  of  the  most  essential  puints  of  management, 
attention  to  which  will  command  success.  As 
the  plants  go  out  of  flower,  or  from  the  middle 
to  the  end  of  December,  remove  them  to  the 
Warmest  house  at  command,  and  put  them 
on  the  pipes  nearest  the  boiler,  with  just  a thin 
plank  or  a few  slates  under  the  pots  if  the  pipes 
are  likely  to  get  very  hot  at  any  time.  Allow 
the  plants  to  become  as  dry  as  they  can  bear 
without  injury,  and  let  them  remain  here  till 
the  early  vinery  has  a night  temperature  of 
from  58  degs.  to  60  degs.,  when  they  can  safely 
be  taken  into  it  and  started  into  growth.  Assist 
them  with  occasional  doses  of  manure- water  to 
grow  as  strongly  and  rapidly  as  possible.  They 
will  take  plentiful  supplies  of  water  when 
growing,  and  should  not  be  stinted  When  the 
Grapes  begin  to  colour  and  the  house  is  freely 
ventilated  remove  the  Eucharises  to  a succes- 
sional  or  late  vinery— if  a Muscat-house,  so  much 
the  better — selecting  the  least  draughty  position 
for  them.  About  the  middle  of  August  reduce 
the  supply  of  water  somewhat  to  assist,  li 
ripening  of  the  bulbs,  when,  if  the  progress 
during  the  summer  has  been  satisfactory,  the 
earliest  flower-spikes  will  soon  show.  M hen 
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tlie  lirst  buds  are  about  to  open  the  plants  may, 
if  desired,  be  taken  to  the  conservatory,  where 
they  will  be  grateful  for  a little  tire-heat  on  cold 
nights,  and  with  careful  treatment  they  will  last 
in  beauty  for  a long  time.  If  the  house  gets  too 
cold  or  the  plants  are  stood  in  a draught  they 
will  resent  it  by  producing  undersized  flowers, 
the  crowns  or  cups  of  which  will  be  pencilled 
u ith  yellow  instead  of  the  lovely  green  mark- 
ings seen  in  well-grown  flowers.  This  compara- 
tively cool  treatment  of  the  plants  gives  more 
trouble  and  necessity  for  care  than  the  ordinary 
stove-grown  specimens  need,  but  good  Eucharis 
flowers  are  worth  having,  as  there  is  no  substi- 
tute for  them.  With  regard  to 

Potting  the  bulbs,  it  is  time  enough  to  think 
about  that  when  the  plants  show  signs  of 
poverty,  for  they  will  do  well  in  the  same  pots 
for  several  years,  provided  they  get  plenty  of 
manure-water  in  the  growing  season.  If,  how- 
ever, the  necessity  arises  for  potting  them,  get 
at  them  soon  after  they  have  done  flowering. 
Drain  the  pots  well,  use  good  soil,  the  bulk  of 
which  should  be  good  fibrous  loam,  with  plenty 
of  sand  added  ; pot  the  bulbs  in  deeply,  and  do 
not  be  in  too  great  a hurry  to  start  them  after- 
wards, but  keep  them  going  when  they  are  fairly 
on  the  move.  Though  I have  grown  Eucharises 
on  this  cool  system  for  years  I have  never  had 
an  attack  of  the  Eucharis-mite — for  the  advent 
of  which  cool  treatment  has  been  often  blamed 
— nor  any  other  form  of  ill  health  ; on  the  con- 
trary, the  plants  have  always  looked  healthy, 
the  leaves  have  been  large,  robust,  and  leathery, 
and  the  flower  crops  good.  T. 


LILIUM  CANDIDUM  IN  POT.S. 

This  beautiful  Lily  has  of  late  become  very 
much  more  sought  after  for  pot  culture  than  for- 
merly, for  its  larve  pearly-white  flowers  are 
just  the  things  for  floral  decorations  ; and, being 
of  great  substance  in  the  petals,  they  last  well 
when  cut.  They  are  of  easy  culture,  and  may 
be  grown  with  the  greatest  success  by  amateurs 
without  any  artificially-heated  structures  ; for, 
although  they  succeed  well  under  glass,  they  do 
not  like  forcing  by  means  of  a high  temperature, 
but  must  have  plenty  of  time  allowed  them  to 
mature  their  blooms,  whether  in  the  open  air 
or  under  glass.  The  plan  I find  to  answer 
well  is  to  lift  the  bulbs  just  after  they  cease 
flowering,  and  before  any  fresh  green  leaves  are 
pushed  up,  as  the  roots  are  then  more  dormant 
than  at  any  other  time,  and  few  plants  suffer 
more  from  breakage  of  the  roots  than  this  Lily. 
I find  pots  from  6 inches  to  10  inches  in  diameter 
answer  well.  Put  in  good  drainage,  then  rough 
soil,  and  fill  up  with  a mixture  of  chopped-up 
turf  and  rotten  manure  and  silver  sand,  and  put 
in  from  three  to  five  bulbs,  according  to  size.  I 
set  them  on  a border  in  the  open  air  until  the 
middle  of  October,  when  they  will  be  well  fur- 
nished with  leaves  ; but  very  little  water  will  be 
needed  up  to  this  date.  They  are  then  put  in 
winter  quarters — viz.,  in  a cool  house  or  pit, 
v/here  the  frost  can  be  excluded,  and  in  this 
they  will  make  rapid  progress  as  the  days 
lengthen,  and  if  set  on  the  front  stage  of  a green- 
house they  will  flower  much  in  advance  of  those 
in  the  open  air.  They  are  not  much  troubled  by 
insect  pests,  but  a dusting  of  Tobacco-powder 
when  the  flowers  begin  to  show  is  advisable,  or 
the  purity  of  colour  might  be  affected  if  insects 
get  established  on  the  stems.  J.  G.  H. 


113.— Polmaise  heating.— This  system 
of  heating  was  in  vogue,  to  a limited  extent, 
thirty-five  years  ago,  and  when  efficiently  carried 
out  it  was  satisfactory,  so  far  as  the  supply  of 
heat  was  concerned  ; but  the  flow  of  heated  air 
from  the  conducting  flues  was  so  dry  that  it  was 
injurious  to  many  plants,  and  as  a consequence 
red-spider  used  to  be  plentiful  in  houses  so 
heated — that  is  to  say,  if  the  structures  required 
to  be  constantly  warmed  during  the  winter.  It 
would  not  be  so  where  the  fire  was  only  started 
to  keep  out  frost.  My  greatest  objection  to  it 
was  that  it  was  slow  in  action.  If  there  was 
any  delay  in  lighting  the  fire  on  a frosty  night 
there  was  difficulty  in  gaining  lost  ground, 
owing  to  the  slow  rate  at  which  heat  is  obtained 
when  first  starting  the  fire.  To  understand  this 
system  of  heating  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  the 
furnace  is  composed  of  an  iron  stove,  with  the 
feeding  aperture  flush  -with  the  outside  wall. 
The  arrangement,  in  fact,  is  very  similar  to  the 
Lmghborough  boiler,  011I3'  without  the  water- 


holder,  and  the  stove  is  set  in  a chamber  formed 
of  brickwork.  The  heat  first  enters  this  chamber, 
and  is  conducted  from  it  to  distant  parts  of  the 
house  bj'  underground  drains  or  flues,  which, 
having  an  opening  at  each  end,  allow  the  heat 
to  rise.  It  is  a verj’  clean  and  economical  form 
of  heating,  as  no  part  of  the  heat  is  wasted  if 
the  furnace  is  fixed  atone  end,  and  a flue  from 
the  fire  carried  inside  the  house.  Speaking 
from  practical  experience  of  heating  small 
houses,  I would  rather  look  after  two  fires  on 
the  Polmaise  principle  than  one  of  the  small 
hot-water  boilers  now  so  commonly  used.  ^Vith 
the  former  I know  I should  find  the  house  com- 
fortably warm  in  the  morning,  while  with  the 
other  it  would  be  cold. — J.  C.  C. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

SOME  GOOD  SHRUBBY  SPIRAEAS. 
Among  the  great  numbers  of  flowering  shrubs 
that  we  possess,  the  Spiraeas  occupy  a prominent 
position  ; still,  the  genus  is  such  an  extensive 
one  that  in  most  cases  a selection  is  necessarj^, 
and  where  a few'  onlj-  are  required,  I should  be 
inclined  to  name  the  following  as  affording  good 
variety,  and  also  extending  ttie  flow'ering  season 
over  a considerable  period.  The  first  to  unfold 
their  blossoms  are  tlie 

Jap.\nese  S.  Thunberoi  and  tlie  beautiful 
double-flowered  S.  jH’unifolia  fl.-pl.  Of  these, 
the  first,  S.  Thunbergi,  forms  a mucli-branclied 
bush,  w'ith  slender  arching  shoots,  clothed  with 
brigbt-green  lanceolate  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
something  like  those  of  the  Hawthorn,  but 
smaller  ; still,  they  are  borne  in  such  profusion 
that  the  principal  shoots  are  completelj' wreathed 
with  them.  This  species  generally  flowers  during 
the  month  of  April,  when  the  clusters  of  tender 
green  leaves  make  their  appearance  simultane- 
ously with  the  blossoms,  so  that  it  is  a charming 
shrub  at  that  season,  and  not  then  alone,  for 
even  when  the  flowers  are  over  the  bright  green 
lanceolate  leaves  retain  their  freshness  till  late 
in  the  season  ; indeed,  it  is  often  sub-evergreen 
in  character.  This  Spirtea  is  one  of  the  easiest 
of  hardy  shrubs  lo  force  into  flower  under  glass, 
but  so  treated  the  blossoms  do  not  last  long. 
S.  prunifolia  fl.-pl.  is  usually  rather  later  than 
the  last-named  in  unfolding  its  flowers,  but  it  is 
altogether  a larger  and  more  sho-wy  kind.  It 
forms  a large,  spreading  bush,  5 feet  or  6 feet 
high,  with  long,  slender,  gracefully-disposed 
shoots,  wreathed  throughout  their  upper  portion 
W'ith  small  clusters  of  pretty,  double,  pure-white 
blossoms.  The  foliage  of  this  dies  off  in  the 
autumn,  the  brightest-tinted  of  all  the  Spirreas. 
The  sprays  last  a long  time  in  water,  if  they 
are  gathered  just  as  the  tiny  rosette-like  Iflossoms 
are  on  the  point  of  expanding. 

Spirh?.v  arihsfolia,  w'hich  flowers  about  the 
end  of  June  or  July,  is  one  of  the  largest  grow- 
ing of  the  whole  genus,  reaching  as  it  does  a 
height  of  8 feet  to  10  feet,  and  forming  a some- 
what erect,  but  branching,  shrub.  The  flowers 
are  creamy-w'hite,  and  are  borne  in  open  plume- 
like panicles,  which  from  their  abundance  render 
this  species  one  of  the  showiest  of  summer-flower- 
ingshrubs.  >S. DouglasiisanotherNorth American 
species.  It  is  a remarkably  liandsome  shrub,  of 
rather  erect  grow'tli,  and  when  in  a thriving 
condition  it  forms  a large  clump  of  denselj'- 
shoots  clothed  w'ith  foliage  of  a more  or  less 
tomentose  cliaracter,  and  terminated  ]>y  a dense 
erect  panicle  of  rosy-red  blossoms.  This  Spiriea 
is  very  variable  in  the  colour  of  the  blossoms  as 
W'ell  as  in  the  amount  of  down  on  the  leaves. 
Some  of  the  forms  are  know'n  under  the  names 
of  tomentosa,  Nobleana,  and  Menziesi,  but  the 
best  and  the  one  that  should  be  principally 
sought  after  is  the  sturdy-growing,  deep- 
coloured  form,  under  w'hatever  name  it  may  be 
found.  Spiraea  callosa,  or  japonica,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  as  a rule  does  not  flower  till 
after  midsummer,  but  from  that  time  a suc- 
cession is  kept  up  for  a considerable  time.  In 
this  the  deep  rose-coloured  blossomsare  arranged 
in  large  flattened  corymbs,  w'hile  the  unopened 
buds,  being  deeper  in  hue  than  tlie  expanded 
blooms,  form  a very  pleasing  feature.  Besides 
this,  the  young  shoots  and  leaves  are  brightly 
tinged  with  red.  There  are  several  varieties  of 

S.  CALLOSA,  one  of  tlie  most  distinct  being 
alba,  which  forms  a low  dense  bush  not  much 
more  than  a foot  high,  and  which  when  in  full 
bloom  is  thickly  studded  with  its  coiymbs  of 
white  blossoms.  Besides  this  a few  scattered 


blooms  are  often  produced  till  late  in  the  autumn ; 
indeed,  it  is  with  me  the  last  of  the  Spiraeas  on 
which  a bloom  can  be  found.  There  is  a veiy 
handsome  kind,  sometimes  classed  as  a variety  of 
this  last  and  sometimes  recognised  as  a distinct 
species,  under  the  name  of  Spiriea  splendens, 
which  is  a very  beautiful  shrub.  It  forms  a dense- 
growing  mass  about  a j’ard  high,  and  bears  its 
blossoms  in  terminal  flattened  corymbs.  The 
colour  is  a rich  carmine-pink,  so  that  a large 
mass  of  it  in  full  flower  is  remarkably  bright 
and  telling.  It  generally  blooms  about  July, 
but  after  the  principal  crop  of  blossoms  is  past 
a scattered  succession  is  usually  maintained  for 
some  time.  S.  salicifolia  is  a good  deal  like 
iS.  Douglasi,  except  that  the  blooms  are  mostly 
white,  suffused  more  or  less  w'ith  pink,  so  that 
it  forms  a good  companion  to  Douglas’s 
Spirsea.  One  of  the  giants  of  the  genus  is 
S.  opulifolia,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of 
its  leaves  to  those  of  the  Guelder  Rose  (Vibur- 
num Opulus),  and  the  flowers  are  arranged  a 
good  deal  as  in  the  sterile  form  of  that  shrub, 
although  in  not  quite  such  globular  clusters.  In 
colour  they  are  white,  and  produced  in  June 
and  July,  the  flow'ers  being  succeeded  bj'  in- 
flated seed-pods  of  a reddish  hue.  There  is  a 
variety  of  this  smaller  in  all  parts,  in  which  the 
young  leaves  are  of  a bright  golden  colour  and 
very  show'y  in  spring  when  they  first  unfold, 
but  as  the  season  advances  the  foliage  becomes 
green. 

S.  hypericifolia  attains  the  dimensions  of 
a good-sized  bush,  composed  of  slender,  grace- 
fully arranged  shoots.  The  flow'ers  are  pure- 
white  and  arranged  in  small  corymbs  dis- 
posed thickly  on  short  laterals  throughout  a 
great  part  of  the  branch.  So  thickly  are  the 
flowers  arranged,  and  along  such  a length  of 
shoot  do  they  extend,  that  they  form  beauti- 
ful'floral  wreaths.  There  are  several  forms  of 
this,  one  of  the  best  being  know'll  as  flagelli- 
formis.  S.  confusa  or  media  is  a very  free- 
blooming  kind  W'ith  pure-w'hite  blossoms.  This 
generally  flowers  soon  after  midsummer.  S. 
trilobata  is  one  of  the  earlier  flow'ering  species 
of  Spiraia,  for  it  can  often  be  seen  in  bloom  in 
the  middle  of  May.  It  forms  a low  bush  from 
1 foot  to  2 feet  in  height,  while  the  flow'ers, 
which  are  borne  in  little  flattened  clusters,  are 
pure-white.  The  smallest  of  all  the  shrublij' 
species  of  Spirsea  is 

8.  BULLATA  or  CRISPIFOLIA,  w'hicli  is  far  more 
suitable  for  the  rockw'ork  than  the  shrubberj' 
border,  for  w'hen  associated  with  other  shrubs, 
it  is  liable  to  be  overgrown  and  quickly  suc- 
cumbs, while  on  the  rockery  it  forms  a compact 
little  bush,  less  than  a foot  high,  with  small 
neat  foliage  and  flattened  clusters  of  blossoms, 
crimson  in  the  bud  state,  but  a deep  shade  of 
carmine-pink  when  fully  expanded.  It  blooms 
in  August,  and  will  often  keep  up  a succession 
of  flowers  till  stopped  by  the  frost.  A very  dis- 
tinct, and  at  the  same  time  beautiful,  class  of 
Spiraeas  is  the  pinnate-leaved  section,  the  oldest 
of  this  class  being  the  Siberian  S.  sorbifolia. 
This  reaches  a height  of  3 feet  to  6 feet,  and  has 
large  pinnate,  bright  green  leaves,  the  small 
w'hite  flow'ers  being  borne  in  terminal  panicles. 
There  is  a variety  of  this  know'n  as  grandiflora, 
I’allasi  or  alpina,  w'hich  is  W'ell  w'orth  a place. 
This  is  characterised  by  a dw'arfer  habit  of 
grow'th  and  larger  flow'ers  than  the  type.  Both 
these  flower  in  July,  while  the  finest  of  this 
class — 

S.  Lindley.an.v — does  not  bloom  till  at  least  a 
month  later.  This  species  w'ill,  in  a good,  free 
soil,  reach  a height  of  10  feet  to  12  feet,  and  if 
planted  as  a single  specimen,  push  up  a number 
of  stems,  so  that  it  soon  forms  a good-sized  mass. 
'The  flowers  are  boi-ne  in  large,  loose  terminal 
panicles,  and  as  every  shoot  is  crowned  with 
these  w'aving  plumes  a specimen  in  this  stage 
is  a very  beautiful  object.  This  Spiraea  is  a 
native  of  the  Himalayas,  and  though  occasion- 
ally injured  during  severe  winters,  ow'ing  to  its 
rapid  growth  it  quickly  recovers.  The 

Cultural  rf.quirements  of  the  shrubby 
Spirieas  are  few',  the  principal  consideration 
being  to  plant  them  where  the  roots  are  supplied 
with  at  least  a fair  amount  of  moisture  during 
the  summer,  as  in  hot,  sandj'  soils  they  have  a 
stai’ved  and  unhappy  appearance.  They  are 
also  greatly  benefited  by  an  occasional  dose  of 
stimulants,  either  in  the  shape  of  a top-dressing 
in  the  w'inter,  or  some  li(piid-manure  two  or 
three  times  in  the  summer.  No  attempt  must 
be  made  to  prune  them  into  regular  shape  by 
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shortening  back  tlie  long  branches,  as  wlien  the 
pruning-knife  is  used  it  should  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  out  any  old  and  exhausted  wood, 
in  order  that  the  young.  Vigorous  shoots  may 
have  room  for  their  full  development,  as  upon 
such  as  these  the  finest  flowers  are  generally 
produced.  H. 


2.  —Replanting Box-edging.--The  pre- 
sent month  of  March  is  the  best  time  to  replant 
Eox-edgings.  The  difference  between  good  and 
bad  workmanship  is  more  clearly  shown  in  the 
replanting  of  Box-edging  than  in  any  other  duty 
I know  of.  Well  planted  edgings,  if  clipped 
annually  in  the  month  of  April,  will  last  in 
good  condition  ten  or  fifteen  years  without  dis- 
turbing. The  best  way  to  prepare  the  ground 
and  plant  the  Box  is  as  follows  : Presuming  the 
Box  on  both  sides  of  a path  runs  the  whole 
length  of  a kitclien  garden,  between  the  path 
and  the  wall  there  is  a border,  it  matters  little 
the  width  this  may  be.  Take  up  all  the  Box, 
laying  it  in  the  soil  somewhere  to  prevent  the 
roots  drying  by  the  wind  and  sun  until  the  site 
is  ready  to  again  plant  it.  Dig  over  the  ground 
where  it  is  to  be  replanted  to  the  depth  of  a 
spade  or  fork,  thoroughly  breaking  the  soil  up 
to  the  depth  of  flinches  or  10  in  dies. 

With  a square  edge  and  spirit- 
level  fix  a point  at  each  end  which 
is  to  be  the  Box  level  by  levelling 
aci'oss  the  border  to  the  edge  of  the 
path,  allowing  whatever  fall  is  de- 
sired for  the  border  by  measuring 
so  many  inches  from  the  level  peg 
in  the  Box  line.  From  the  level 
pegs  at  each  end  of  the  path  several 
other  pegs  should  be  fixed  in  the 
line  at  the  same  level  as  the  two  at 
the  end.  These  are  easily  found 
with  the  assistance  of  three 
T-squares  (whether  the  path  be  a 
dead  level  or  a running  one  is  all 
the  same)  ; by  sighting  along  the 
top  of  the  three  squares  from  the 
lowest  end  the  levels  between  the 
two  are  easily  obtained.  The  soil 
should  be  made  firm  by  treading 
and  raking  the  surface  smooth. 

Fix  tightly  a line  the  whole  length 
in  the  exact  place  where  the  edging 
is  to  be  planted,  and  with  a clean, 
sharp  spade  proceed  to  chop  out  a 
trench  about  4 inches  deep  in  a 
perpendicular  manner.  The  Box 
should  then  be  prepared  for  plant- 
ing by  p\illing  it  into  small  pieces 
about  3 inches  long,  cutting  the 
tops  level  with  a knife.  Commence 
to  plant  at  one  end  of  the  line, 
with  the  right  knee  on  the  ground 
and  the  left  foot  used  to  tread  the 
soil  firmly  on  to  the  roots ; with  the 
left  hand  used  to  hold  the  Box  in 
position,  the  right  is  at  liberty  to 
place  the  Box  iu  place  as  thinly  as 
possible,  so  that  each  piece  touches 
the  next  one,  allowing  about  IJ  inches  of  the 
~ top  to  be  above  the  soil.  Afterwards  fill  in  the 
trench,  treading  down  the  soil  firmly  until  the 
Box  is  made  thoroughly  fast  and  in  a straight 
line.  To  obtain  a really  neat  edging  much 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  pieces 
of  Box  are  laid  in  the  trench.  Any  trouble  taken 
to  ensure  this  is  time  well  spent. — S.  P. 

A fine  green-leaved  Ivy  (Hedera 
conglomerata).— Though  most  Ivies  flourish 
everywhere,  irrespective  of  soil  and  position, 
H.  conglomerata  inclines  towards  an  exception 
to  the  very  general  rule.  This  variety,  on 
account  of  being  perhaps  the  most  peculiar  and 
distinct  of  all  green-leaved  Ivies,  is  worthy  of 
careful  cultivation,  and  of  the  study  of  its  likes 
and  dislikes.  I have  never  found  it  succeed  well 
as  a wall  variety,  especially  if  in  a dry  and  sunny 
situation.  Rather  give  it  a moist  and  shady 
position  amongst  rockwork  or  mossy,  porous 
stones,  and  the  true  character  of  this  neat  little 
climber  will  be  soon  seen.  It  has  a very  clinging 
habit,  and  if  “at  home  ” every  shoot  roots  firmly 
as  it  grows,  never  missing  out  an  inch  of  ground, 
butcoveringitcompletely,andrequiringno  train- 
ing. Though  brittle  when  handled,  it  readily 
adapts  itself  to  the  irregularities  of  rockwork, 
curling  and  tAvisting  aljout  to  any  fashion  or 
angle. — M. 

Shrub  for  a shaded  place.  — Among 
the  small  number  of  plants  that  will  succeed  iu 


much  shaded  situations  is  the  Butcher’s  Broom, 
which  will  grow  even  under  Beech-trees.  The 
quality  of  the  soil,  too,  does  iiot  seem  to  have 
much  influence  upon  it,  although  in  that  which 
is  dry  and  sandy  it  is  usually  smaller  in  all  its 
parts.  Besides  its  value  as  an  evergreen  bush, 
the  bright  red  berries  are  ver}'  ornamental  ; but 
the  flowers  are  inconspicuous. — P. 


A PRETTY  BULBOUS  PLANT -FLOWER- 
ING GRASS  (ANOMATHECA  CRUENTA). 

Tiii.s  is  a pretty  diminutive  vSouth  African  bulbous 
plant  growing  from  6 inches  to  12  inches  high. 
The  flowers  are  about  ^ inch  across,  of  a rich 
carmine-crimson  colour,  three  of  the  lower 
segments  being  marked  with  a dark  spot.  They 
are  produced  in  loose  clusters  on  slender  stems 
overtopping  the  narrow  sword-shaped  foliage. 
It  is  quite  hardy  on  many  soils,  but  in  other- 
places  it  should  be  planted  on  warm  slopes  of 
rockwork,  in  very  sandy,  dry  soil,  or  on  warm 
borders  among  the  smaller  and  choicer  bulbous 
plants.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted  rather 
deep.  In  many  soils  it  increases  rapidly  with- 
out attention. 


Flowering  Grass  (Anomatheoa  crirenta). 


As  evidence  of  the  value  of  this  plant  for  town 
gardens,  a resident  in  Kensington  writes  as 
follows  ; “ Allow  me  to  say  a word  on  behalf  of 
this  pretty  little  plant.  A few  years  ago  I pur- 
chased a few  buDrs  of  it  for  a pot,  and  after  thej 
had  flowered  I turned  them  out  into  a London 
back  garden  which  gets  no  sun  for  six  months  in 
the  year,  and  where  all  but  the  hardiest  subjects 
succumb  to  the  damp  and  cold  of  winter.  Tht 
Anomatheca  seems,  however,  to  be  proof  against 
all  such  adverse  influences,  for  it  has  come  up 
and  flowered  each  succeeding  year  in  increasing 
quantity,  and  seems  likely  to  spread  to  an  in 
definite  extent  if  permitted  to  do  so.” 


“ The  Garden  ” Monthly  Parts.— r/tis  joumai 
is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  thi> 
.form  the  coloured  plates  are  be.st  preseroed^  and  it  is  most 
mitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  is.sue  of  the  half 
yearly  volumes.  Price  1.?.  Gd.  ; post  free,  l.s.  9'j. 

“Farm  and  Home”  Monthly  Parts.— T/iw 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  it, 
which  form  it  is  most  suitable  .for  reference  previous  to  thi 
issue  of  the  yearly  volumes.  Price  5d.  ; post  free,  8d. 

“ Hardy  Flowers.” — Giving  descriptions  of  up 
weirds  of  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species 
with  directions  for  their  arrangement,  culture,  &c.  Fourt! 
and  Popular  Edition,  l.s-.  ; i>ost  free,  l.s.  3d. 

“The  Garden  Annual  for  IQQO:'— Contains  a 
complete  List  of  nearly  Country  Seats,  Occupiers,  and 
Gardeners  in  the  United  Kingdom.  There,  is  also  the.  best 
Trade  List  published,  corrected  to  date.  Price  I*-. ; 
post,  1«.  3d. 

London  : 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

QuestlODB.-  Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
GARDENiNG/rec  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters onhusi-ness should  he.  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  de.signation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  he  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  hear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  fias  to  be  sent  to  2>ress  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communicatio'ns. 

Ar  8 W ers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  he  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  reuders  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  he 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


115.  — Moving  Hollies. — Can  Hollies  be  moved  with 
safety  now'  ? — Woodlands. 

116.  — Single  Begonias. — Will  someone  kindly  tell 
me  the  names  of  a few  good  single  Begonias,  and  the 
colour  of  their  flowers  ? — Bl.\ckheatii. 

117. — Hardiness  of  Lllium  auratum.— Would 
the  Lilium  auratum  live  out-of-doors  in  the  winter  here 
in  East  Lothian? — M.  H. 

118. — Plants  for  a small  greenhouse.—Will 
someone  kindly  give  me  a list  of  plants  suitable  for  a small 
greenhouse,  and  not  difficult  to  cultivate? — S.  A.  S 

119.  — Bulbs  in  pots. — Will  Narcissi,  Tulips,  and 
Hyacinths  that  ai’e  just  showing  flower  be  in  by  the  end 
of  April  ? They  are  in  pots  and  in  a cold  frame.  - A.  F. 

120. — Growing  Tritonias.— I shall  be  glad  of  in- 
stmetions  for  growing  Tritonias?  Will  they  do  out-of' 
dooi’s,  or  do  they  want  heat  to  start  them? — Baydonia. 

121. — Potatoes  in  a very  stiff  soil.— I should  be 
very  glad  if  someone  would  give  me  some  hints  on 
cultivation  of  Potatoes  in  a very  stiff,  cla}'  soil  ? — A.  L.  W. 

122. — Culture  of  Egg-plants.— l should  be  glad 
of  advice  as  to  the  cultivation  of  Egg-plants?  Is  it  possible 
to  grow  them  out-of-doors,  and  how  is  the  fruit  cooked  ? — 
W.  D.  S. 

123. — What  is  an  alpine  plant?— Can  anyone 
kindly  oblige  me  wii-h  a definition  of  what  is  really  an 
alpine  plant  ? At  a flower  show  in  Scotland  last  year  some 
judges  disqualified  certain  exhibits  as  not  being  alpines 
without  giving  any  reason.  1 wish  to  have  a guide  in 
the  future. — Falkirk. 

124. — Treatment  of  Ixias.— My  Ixias  were  planted 
in  Octobei',  .six  in  a pot.  The  Grass  is  now  about  6 inches 
in  length.  How  should  I treat  them,  and  when  will  they 
flower  ?— Grateful. 

125. — Winter  flowers.— Will  someone  kindly  tell 
me  how  I should  force  Lily  of  the  Valley  roots  ? * Also 
how  manage  Mignonette  and  Heliotrope  from  seed  for 
winter  flowering  ? — Daisy. 

126. — What  is  loam  ?— The  v/ord  loam  is  constantly 
occurring  in  Gardening  ; but  no  one  seems  to  consider  au 
explanation  of  it  necessary.  What  is  loam,  generallv' 
speaking?— E.  T.  D. 

127. — Ivy  for  a north  wall.— Will  someone  kindly 
advise  me  the  best  kind  of  close  and  quick-growing  Ivy  to 
grow  against  a north  wall,  and  the  proper  time  of  year 
to  plant  it  ?— Surrey. 

128. — Rose  - buds  splitting.  — Would  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  reason  of  the  bu<ls  of  a Rose  in  a 
greenhouse  splitting  on  one  side  wlien  they  get  to  be  a 
good  size? — A.  C.  G. 

129. — Tying  down  Vines.— Should  Vines  in  the 
autumn  be  untied  and  bent  down  or  not?  I have  been 
told  it  is  necessary  to  do  this  to  prevent  the  sap  going  to 
the  top.  Is  this  so  ? — J.  L. 

130. — Building  a greenhouse.— I am  about  to 
build  a greenhouse  16  feet  wide.  What  sized  bars  had  I 
better  have,  as  I want  to  grow  for  market  ? How  should 
the  bars  be  fitted  to  the  plates? — J.  Kimmens. 

131. — Striking  Camellias.— What  is  the  best 

or  mixture  for  striking  Camellias  in,  and  is  there  any 
particular  size  for  the  cuttings?  Should  they  have  any 
heat,  and  when  is  the  proper  time  for  doing  this? — H. 

132. — A plague  of  sparrows.— Can  anyone  kindly 
infonn  me  the  best  way  of  getting  rid  of  a quantity  of 
sparrows  with  which  my  garden  is  infested?  They  pick 
off  all  the  early  buds  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum-trees,  &c. — A 
New  Subscriber. 

133. — Pruning  and  treatment  of  Apricot- 
trees. — I should  be  pleased  if  someone  would  write  an 
article  on  the  priming  and  treatment  of  Apricot-trees.  T 
have  an  Apricot-tree  which  grows  well  and  blooms  well, 
but  fruits  badly. — Wilhelm. 

134. — Starting  tuberous  Begonias. —I  have 
several  tuberous  Begonias  (dry  roots);  but  have  nothing 
but  windows  to  start  and  grow  them  in.  I should  be 
thankful  for  any  information  as  to  starting,  soil,  and 
general  treatment? — Grateful. 

135. — Repotting  a Marechal  Niel  Rose.— 
Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  if  now  is  a suitable  time 
bo  repot  a Marechal  Niel  Rose?  It  is  a cutting  of  last 
year’s  taking,  and  is  in  a 6-inch  pot.  It  is  growing  well, 
and  has  three  blooms  upon  it. — A.  S.  Cole. 

136. — A hot-water  apparatus.— Would  anyone 
kindly  answer  me  the  following  question  ? Would  a boiler 
2 feel  long,  1 foot  broad,  1 foot  high,  made  of  zinc,  and 
piping  made  of  same,  be  sufficiently  strong  enough  ? I can 
make  and  fix  myself,  but  cannot  afford  an  expensive  one 
The  present  house,  a lean-to,  9 feet  by  9 feet,  is  heated 
with  a flue. — T.  F. 
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13T.— Coal-ashes  in  a flower  border,  &c.— i 
have  a large  quantity  of  fmely-sifted  coal-ashes.  Can  I 
with  advantage  nii.K  them  with  thesoil  in  my  flower  border, 
which  is  rather  heavy  ? If  not  suitable  for  flowers,  would 
they  do  on  a Carrot  or  Onion-bed  ?— IIORTUS. 

138.— Bark  peeling  off  Apple-trees.— I simuid 
be  very  much  obliged  for  information  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  bark  peeling  off  some  of  my  Apple  trees  in  several 
places,  giving  them  a very  rough-iookiug  appearance,  and 
wliether  there  is  any  remedy  for  it'?— .tMATKi'R. 

130.— An  Orchid  query.— Would  someone  Kindly 
tell  me  the  names  of  a few  Orchitis  which  would  be  most, 
suitable  to  grow  in  a small  greenhouse,  the  teinperature 
of  which  is  about  (10  (legs,  to  0.1  (legs,  at  night,  and 
70  degs.  to  75  (legs,  in  the  day? — \V.  ,S.  Fokma.n'. 

140.  Peruvian  guano  for  liquid-manure.— 
IVill  someone  kindly  tell  me  whether  boruvian  guano 
would  make  a good  litiuid-manure  for  i ine.s,  Roses,  and 
for  ordinary  use,  and  if  so,  what  would  be  the  proper 
(piantity  to  put  to  30  gallons  of  water?—!'.  W.  I.. 

141. — Leather  shavings  as  manure.— I have 
about  one  ton  of  leather  shavings  and  scraps  which  have 
been  burnt  down  to  powder.  I am  told  it  is  good  for  a 
garden  as  manure.  Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  wliat 
flowers  or  vegetables  it  is  likely  to  benefft?- S.  Huiiblk. 

142. — Pruning  bush  Apple  - trees.  — Having 
bought  some  good  fruiting  bush  Apple-trees  last  Novem- 
ber,'l  wish  to  know  if  they  should  be  primed  now,  and  if 
so,  what  length  of  shoots  are  to  be  left?  Any  other 
information  about  them  I shall  be  glad  of.  — Hrsii. 

143. — Keeping  birds  out  of  a garden.— Can 
anyone  kindly  mention  a plan  by  which  birds  can  be  kept 
out  of  a garden  without  netting?  I toncy  a stuffetl  hawk 
witli  wings  spread  out  might  do.  Has  auyon-i  tried  the 
artilieial  hawk,  or  a rattle  to  turn  by  the  u ind  C.  .1.  H. 

144. — Plants  in  a cold  greenhouse.— It  would 
be  a great  boon  to  beginners  like  myself  if  someone  would 
give  a paper  on  the  management  of  plants  in  a cold  green- 
house, .such  as  tlie  time  for  potting  old  plants  that  have 
stood  tlie  winter,  taking  cuttings,  and  any  rudimenlary 
instructions? — Knip'ibkr. 

1 1.I.— Coelogyne  cristata.— I h.ave  a few  small 
spe(nmens  of  this  Orchid  in  small  pots — one  or  two  bulbs 
ill  each  pot.  Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  if  these 
would  do  better  it  groupdl  in  one  large  pot?  And  what 
is  the  best  soil  to  grow  tlieni  in?  Do  they  require  much 
water?— 4\'.  S.  For.man'. 

14(1.— Rot  attacking  Orchids.  — What  is  the 
“ rot  ” which  attacks  the  pseudo-bulbs  of  Orcliids  ? W'hat 
is  the  “ spot”  which  appears  on  their  leaves?  How  many 
and  what  are  the  scientific  names  of  Fungi  peculiar  to  cul- 
tivated Orchids,  and  the  best  means  of  arresting  their 
development?-  -11.  Hkn.son. 

147.  -Blood-manure  for  Roses.--Will  .someone 
kindlv  inform  me  if  thev  tried  bloo.l-nianure  for  Roseslast 
year,'and  if  so,  whetlier  they  used  it  without  i>reparation, 
or  after  turning  the  same  into  a powder?  Also  in  what 
(liiantities  they  used  it,  and  how  they  applied  it,  .and  witli 
what  results  they  used  it ? — A.matki'k. 

148. — Climbers  for  a shaded  situation.  - Will 
someone  please  give  me  the  names  and  (ie.scription  of  a 
few  (flowering)  c-eepers  that  will  grow  rapidly,  and_  suc- 
ceed in  poor  soil  under  the  shade  of  a large  tree?  Would 
any  of  the  varietie.s  of  Clematis  do  well  in  such  a positi(in  ? 
— XiPiiEms. 

140.— Ixias  in  pots.— Kindly  say  if  I.vias,  planted siv 
bulbs  in  a lour-inch  pot  in  September,  should  be  re-potted 
now?  Tlie  pots  are  very  full  of  roots,  and  so  many  are 
coming  through  the  hole  in  the  pot  that  they  cannot  stand 
tirmly”  Crown  in  c'ool  greenhou.se,  and  looking  very  green 
and  healthy. — Fllk.';. 

150.--A  quick-growing  climber,  (fee.— Could 
someone  kindlv  tell  me  what  qnick-growingclimber  I could 
get  to  cover  a nortli  wall  0 feet  or  8 feet  high— annual  or 
otherwise?  Is  there  a Vine  th.at  lias  red  leaves  in  autiimn 
that  woulil  do  in  such  a position  ? Also  what  aspect  does 
a W'istaria  require  ?— M.  A.  B. 

1.51.— Heating  a greenhouse.— i am  having  a 
lean-to  greenhouse  built,  size  12  feet  by  1(1  feet,  111  feet 
liigh  at  back,  front  7 feet  high.  The  builder  [iroposes 
lumiing  bot-water  pipes  round  lliree  of  its  sides.  Would 
someoim  kindlv  inform  me  as  to  whether  these  will  give 
sufficient  heat'during  severe  frosty  weather?— Amatkur. 

].52.-Blairi  Rose  not  flowering.— Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  how  to  get  my  Blairi  Rose  to  bloom? 
Planted  out  two  years  ago  along  M'il.h  a few  Hybrid  Per- 
petual (which  bloom  well),  1 have  not  yet  got  a single 
bloom  from  Blairi.  It  has  not  been  pruned,  and  is  now  a 
large  plant,  3 feet  or  4 feet  through.— T.  C.  D. 

153. — Treatment  of  a Lemon-scented  Ver- 
bena.—i have  a Lemon-scented  Verbena  which  is  just 
commencing  its  spring  growth.  Will  someone  tell  me  how 
to  treat  it?"  Does  it  recpiire  repolting?  If  .so,  when,  and 
what  soil  is  mo.st  suitable  for  it?  The  pot  is  about  4 inches 
across.  Does  it  require  a larger  one?— Gratkkcl. 

154. — King  Offa  Potato.— I have  a Potato  here 
under  the  name  of  King  Offa.  It  is  a large  pink  kidney, 
and  a very  heavy  cropper,  and  rather  subject  to  diseasi?. 
Will  some  one  of  the  readers  of  G.vrdenino  kindly  sa>^  if 
thev  know  this  variety,  and  give  me  some  particulars 
about  it,  and  s.ay  if  it  is  worth  growing?— T.  F.  C. 

1.5.-).— Sowing  seeds  of  Myrtle  and  other 
plants. — W'ould  any  reader  of  Gakdkmn'o  kindly  inform 
lire  the  best  way  to  sow  the  seeds  of  the  following  : Myrlle, 
Lemon-scented  Verbena,  and  Solamuu  hybridum  ; and 
could  they  be  raised  in  a small  greenhouse,  and  do  they 
want  a great  deal  of  attention  when  young?— Bn.vcKnF.ATii. 

15'J.— Transplanting  trees  and  town  gar- 
dening.—Wliat  description  of  trees  could  be  specially 
recommended  for  open  spaces?  W'hat  kind  of  shrubs, 
especially  such  as  would  succeed  in  tubs  or  boxes? 
What  suggestions  can  be  offered  as  to  soil,  treatment,  and 
upon  any  point  relating  to  tree  culture  iu  towns?— C.  J. 
Oglesby. 

157.— Climbers  for  a conservatory.— I have  a 
conservatory  with  a raised  bed  in  the  centre,  wliich  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  Ferns,  which  grow  there  to  perfection, 
and  liave  mastered  the  difficulty  at  first  felt  about  the 
taging,  as  1 lind  many  plants,  when  allowed  to  fully  open 
elscahere,  will  remain  fairly  long  in  bloom,  in  spite  of 


moisture  ; but  I can  find  nothing  to  last  in  my  house  as 
conservatory  climbers.  It  is  too  hot  for  cool  greenhouse 
climbers,  and  not  late  enough,  seemingly,  for  such 
so-called  stove-plants  as  I have  tried,  the  thermometer 
sometimes  faTling  in  the  early  morning  to  32  degs.,  while 
at  other  times  it  is  \ ery  hot.  But  I think  the  moisture  is 
the  greatest  difficulty.  I still  think  there  is  more  chance 
of  warm  greenhouse  climbers  than  of  cold,  and  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  warm  greenhouse  climbers,  or  stove, 
would  be  considered  most  likely  to  flourish  permanently 
in  such  a situation.  — EniH'IREr. 

1.58.— Plants  round  Rose-beds.— Will  .someone 
kindly  inform  me  what  annuals  or  other  plants  would  look 
best  oil  beds  round  Rose-trees  on  a Lawn  ? The  size  of  the 
beds  is  20  inches  square.  Would  they  look  better  cut  round? 

I have  seen  a small  white  flower  that  climbs  u]>  the  stems 
of  Rose-trees  about  1 foot,  but  I do  not  know  what  it  is. — 
Enfield. 

150.— PsBony  not  opening  its  flowers.— I have  a 
white  Pieony  which  has  been  planted  six  years,  and  never 
yet  flowered.  It  is  planted  in  moderately  light  and  rich 
soil,  facing  north,  and  gets  the  morning  and  afternoon 
sun — not  mid-day.  The  buds  appear  each  summer  ; but 
never  open,  but  turn  brown  and  wither.  W'hat  can  I do  ? 

— IlAMPSIIIKE. 

Kill.- Black  Currant-buds  dying.— The  leaf- 
buds  of  my  Black  Currant-trees  seem  all  to  dry  and  shrivel 
up,  causing  the  branches  to  die  as  well.  I cut  a leaf-bud 
into,  and  put  it  under  a micro.scope,  and  found  a ([uautity 
of  little  in.sects  with  two  horu.s.  Can  .anyone  kindlv 
suggest  a reined)’  to  destro)  these  insects? — F.  G. 

SVKKS. 

Kil.— Plants  for  window-boxes  and  other 
purposes. —W'hat  plants  or  amuials  are  most  suitable 
for  window-boxes  to  stand  the  heat  of  a south  as])ect? 
W'lud,  perennials  and  annuals  are  best,  for  a small  garden 
in  which  flowers  .are  cultivated  mainly  with  an  eye  to 
house  decoration?  Those  lasting  longest  on  l)eing  placed 
in  water  are  the  kinds  I wish  to  go  in  for. — Black  Mor. 

1G2.— Onions  dying  off.— W'ould  someone  kindly 
inform  me  tlie  causeof  Onion-plants  dying  olf?  I put  tlie 
seed  in  on  tlie  7th  of  .lanuary,  in  a house  he.ate(l  with  a 
flue.  The  house  was  kept  at  a heat  of  from  45  degs.  to 
50  degs.,  and  when  they  were  getting  the  second  leaf  they 
began  to  fall  away.  I would  be  much  oblige  1 to  someone 
experience.!  in  the  growing  of  them,  for  I liave  failed  two 
years.— ,Vn  A.m.iteur. 

103. — Pheasants  digging  up  Crocuses,  (fee.— 
Last  autumn  I planted  some  hundreds  of  Crocuses,  both 
in  beds  and  in  the  Grass.  Every  one  of  them  has  been  dug 
up  and  devoured  by  pheasants,  who  come  about  the 
garden.  They  al.so  dig  up  and  eat  my  Tulips  and  some  of 
my  Narcissi.  Is  there  any  way  of  preventing  this?  They 
make  holes  as  big  as  a rabbit  scrapes.  1 may  add  that  I 
cannot  prevent  pheasants  coming  into  thegarilen. — W.  H. 

104. — 'Virginian  Creeper.— 1 shall  be  obliged  if 
someone  will  tell  me  how  to  treat  a Virginian  Creeper  that 
1 have  growing  in  the  front  of  my  house?  The  wall  is 
covered  with  a perfect  net-work  of  branches,  and  there 
are  long  ruimer.s,  perhaps  10  feet  long,  hanging  from 
various  parts  of  the  iilant.  Should  these  be  primed  off' 
or  cut  short?  'fhere  seems  no  portion  of  wall  that  is  not 
covered  with  branches  l.o  nail  them  to. — Nli’iiKl'os. 

105. — Treatment  of  an  Arum  Lily.-  About  a 
montli  ago  1 ha- 1 an  Arum  Lily  from  a florist.  It  is  kept 
in  a living-room,  and  is  well  wateicd  ; but  one  of  the  leaves 
h.as  completely  died,  and  hangs  over  the  edge  of  the  pot. 
There  are  two  other  leaves,  18  inches  high,  and  (piite 
alive.  The  pot  is  5-inch  diameter.  Will  so, neone  kindly 
a-lvise  me  how  totre.it  it?  D.oes  it  want  repetting,  or  will  a 
ittle  .soot-water  do  it  either  good  or  harm?— .-4  Bkoixxeu. 

100.— Notice  to  quit.— -4  piece  of  garden  ground  was 
taken  in  March,  1883,  atan  annual  rentof  L2,  payable  (|uar- 
terly.  Last  Christmis  the  owner  sends  a note,  saying  the 
ground  will  probably  be  wanted  in  .March.  I find  lie  has  either 
sold  or  let  it  to  another  p.arty,  and  they  want  me  to  give 
up  possession  on  March  25th  next.  Am  1 not  entitled  to 
six  months'  notice,  which  should  expire  on  the  same  date 
as  I took  po.sse.ssion.  There  has  not  been  any  written 
agreement. — Prince. 

107. — Cherry-tree  not  bearing.- 1 have  bad  a 
Cherry-tree  for  a long  time  that  has  borne  nothing.  It 
always  has  abundance  of  blos.som  on  but  produces  no  fruit. 
For  I'uauy  years  it  was  in  a pot,  but  three  years  ago  1 ha-l 
it  planted  in  an  orchard-house  (cold),  thinking  it  might  do 
better.  Last  year  1 gave  it  a good  deal  of  liquid-manure 
just  after  blooming,  but  still  got  no  fruit.  Now  there  are 
sign.s  of  as  much  bloom  as  ever.  Can  anyone  kindly  give 
me  some  advice  ? — T.  J.  S. 

108. - A Rhododendron  garden.— With  regard  to 
the  Rhododendron  gardensin  this  place,  which  are  not  bad, 

I would  be  much  obliged  if  anyone  well  up  in  the  culture  of 
the  plants  could  oblige  me  with  some  information  as  to  the 
best  manure  to  bring  them  on  in  ground  that  is  not  .so  rich 
in  their  food  as  in  other  parts  of  my  garden.  Recen'.ly  cut 
out  turf-bog  does  not  contain  nutriment  enough,  but  give 
them  two  feet  of  the  usual  soil  above  that  they  flourish 
Any  hints  will  be  most  acceptable.— Fax. 

1G9.— Frozen  Lilium  auratum  bulbs.— A 
month  ago  I repotted  some  Lilium  auratum  bulb-!,  iflaciug 
them  in  the  loft  of  a stable,  and  covering  them  with  litter. 
LIpon  examination  recently  I found  the  late  frosts  had 
found  its  way  to  the  pots,  and  the  soil  was,  when  turned 
out,  one  hard  mass— thoroughly  frozen.  Can  anyone 
kindly  tell  me  if  the  bulbs  are  spoiled  now  ? Is  it  any  good 
trying  to  cultivate  them,  or  should  they  be  discarded? 
They  did  splendidly  last  year,  and  I should  like,  if  possible, 
to  retain  them.— Forwar'd. 

170.— Ranunculuses  failing.— Last  November  I 
planted  a tine  collection  of  Ranunculuses.  A good  many 
failed  to  appear,  and  those  that  did  after  a time  grew 
sickly  in  appearance.  A few  days  ago  I examined  the 
tubers,  ami  found  them  nearly  all  destro.i’ed  by  a long, 
black,  snake-like  insect,  which  I found  coiled  up  in  the 
tubers.  I would  be  very  grateful  if  any  kind  person  would 
say  if  the  insect  be  wireworm,  and  if  I could  rid  the  beds 
of  them  by  appl.ying  soot  and  lime.  I had  to  raise  all  the 
tubers.  Those  which  I found  sound  I replanted,  but  I tear 
I shall  lose  them  by  this  treatment.  In  the  same  bed  1 
pl.anted  two  I. ilium  auratums  late  i)i  December.  1 find 
these  also  have  rotted  away.  I do  not  know  if  I should 
attribute  their  failure  to  these  insects.— .M.  B. 


171. — Abutilons  falling.— I am  in  a trouble  this 
year  with  my  Abutilons.  For  the  past  three  or  four 
winters  I have  had  great  quantities  of  bloom,  but  this 
season,  since  November,  all  the  buds  drop  before  they 
open.  The  plants  do  not  look  sick— perhaps  a trifle 
weakly,  but  not  specially  so.  I am  at  a loss  to  know  the 
cause.  Fogs  have  been  suggested  ; but  last  winter  was,  in 
that  respect,  worse  than  the  present  one,  and  I had 
abundance  wherewith  to  decorate  my  ta'ble.  Perhaps 
someone  else  may  be  in  trouble  ? — Brvntirion. 

172. — Raising  Perns  from  spores. -How  long 
does  it  take  to  raise  these,  please?  Two  years  ago  1 filled 
some  small  pots  with  fine  soil,  sprinkled  the  surface  with^ 
the  sjiore.s  of  Hart’s-tongue,  Maiden-hair,  Rpleemvorts 
Polypody,  &c..  Ferns,  placing  the  whole  under  a bell-glass 
kept  constantly  dam]).  The  pots  are  now  covered  with  a 
deep-green  growth,  each  seedling  seemingly  consisting  of 
two  leaves  atpre.sent,  only  from  one-eighth  to  quarter-inch 
high.  They  are  kept  in  a warm  room  facing  south,  shaded 
from  direct  sunshine,  and  look  healthy  enough.— 'T.  .1.  S. 

173. — 'V'allisnerla  spiralis.— I have  a plant  of  the 
above  growing  in  a glass-bowl.  It  is  planted  in  a vessel 
containing  earth,  and  then  piled  up  with  stones.  I find 
some  of  the  leaves  d.ying  off,  and  others  where  they  have 
been  broken  are  getting  tufty  ” at  the  ends.  Is  it  better 
to  cut  off  broken  ones,  and,  if  so,  at  the  base  or  half-wav 
down  ? I keep  the  plant  for  microscopical  imrposes,  and 
shoulil  be  glad  to  know  whether  it  is  better  to  cut  a leaf  off' 
entirely,  or  only  a part  of  it.  Also  would  keeping  a few 
gold-fish  in  the  same  globe  have  a good  or  bad  effect  on 
the  plant?— G.  II. 

174.  —Double Begonias.— Will  “ B.C.R.’'givemelhe 
names  of  a few  good  Begonias  (double)  with  good  size  in 
blooms  and  free  flowering,  and  not  liable  to  drop  (heir 
flower-buds?  1 want  Begonias  of  dwarf  habit,  suitable  for 
window  culture,  and  not  exiiensive.  I have  at  present 
time  Madame  Marie,  Fulgurant,  Eclat,  Rosamnnde,  Gloire 
de  Clamart,  Agnes  Sorrel,  and  Madame  Commesse.  1 wish 
to  dispense  with  some  of  the.se,  the  flowers  being  loo  small 
and  only  suitable  for  bedding,  and  also  l>eing  of  toorolmst 
lialiit. -^Stafford. 

175. — Treatment  of  a Cactus  Dahlia.— 1 liave 

started  a tuber  of  a Cactus  Dahlia,  Couslance.  I have 
gathered  from  different  numbers  of  Garoeninq  that  the 
shoots  have  to  be  taken  off  and  rooted,  but  I have  no 
bottom-heat  to  root  them  in,  and  as  I only  require  one 
ilant  I wondered  if  1 could  rub  off  the  weakest  shoots  and 
eave  the  strongest  one  on,  or  whether  that  would  answer  ; 
or  must  the  shoots  be  taken  off  the  tuber  and  rooted 
separately  to  make  sure  of  it  giving  satisfaction  ? Any  ^ 
information  as  to  how  I am  to  act  would  be  very 
acceptable,  as  I do  not  want  to  fail  if  I can  help  it. — ( 
Amateur.  ; 

176. — Climbing  Roses.— Will  someone  kindly  tell 

me  if  any  of  the  following  Roses,  on  standards  (Brier),  , 
are  good Climbers,  and  if  they  will  do  any  good  on  a wall 
facing  west,  without  any  protection  : Prince  Camille  de  ' 
Rohan,  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  Eugtne  Appert,  Captain  ) 
Cliristy,  Aliel  Grand,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  .lean  Soupert, 
C61ine  Forestier,  La  France,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  when 
ought  they  to  be  pruned?  The  Cdline  Forestier  did  not 
make  mucli  growth  last  year,  but  tlie  Gloire  de  Dijou 
grew  very  fast,  and  during  the  winter,  when  tlie  snow  was 
on  it,  Hie  shoots  touched  theground,  although  the  Brier  is  ; 
about  30  inohe.s  liigh.  Full  instructions  will  oblige.— .\ 
Beqinner.  \ 

177. — Hardy  Perns  for  a porch.— Within  tlie  , 
last  five  years  I liave  covered  my  house  up  fully  to  the  • 
tliird  story  with  Virginian  Creeper  and  different  Ivies.  < 
On  tlie  noi'l.h  is  the  principal  entrance  door,  over  whicli  is  ' 
a Gotliic  verandah,  or  porch,  about  1 1 feetlong,  the  arches 

of  whicli  are  also  covered  ; the  roof  I intend  to  cover  also.  ' 
Tlie  inner  wall  of  l erandah  I purpose  covering  with  Ferns,  ! 
grown  in  terra  cotta  “ pockets,”  about  13  inelies  liy 
'«  inches.  IVoiild  anyone  kindly  tell  me  the  names  of 
aliout  tliirty  lieautiful  liardy  British,  American,  and 
.Japanese  va'rieties,  drooping  sorts  preferred  ? I shall  gii  e 
them  every  attention,  and  cool  greenliouse  slieller  in 
winter.— Muriel. 

178. — Greenhouse  Rhododendrons.— I should 
feel  greatly  obliged  it  someone  experienced  iu  Hie  culture 
of  greenhouse  Rhododendrons  would  tell  me  it  the  fol- 
lowing sorts  are  good,  and  what  night  temperature  Hiey 
reqiiire  wlien  repotted,  and  if  a damp  or  dry  atmosphere, 
and  anv  particulars  regarding  them  ; Albescens,  cilia- 
tum,  exoniensis,  fragrantissimum,  Hinulaicum,  Princess 
Royal,  queen  Victoria,  Rosalind,  Lesterianum,  I'eitchi- 
aiiuiii  ? These  1 bouglit  in  December  last,  and  am 
o-rieied  to  say  exoniensis  has  dropped  the  leaies  and 
buds  which  I thought  when  I bought  it  ivould  soon 
burst  into  bloom.  What  was  Hie  probalile  cause?— 
Lover  of  Greenhouse  Kiiododendron.s. 

179. — Marechal  Niel  Rose  failing.— I should  be 
obliged  if  someone  could  kindly  give  me  any  advice  as  to 
Hie  treatment  of  my  Marechal  Niel  Rose-tree.  I bought  a 
good  healthy  plant  in  the  autumn  (on  its  own  root).  I 
had  it  planted  in  a properly-prepared  border  and  put  in  a 
o-reenhouse.  At  the  end  of  the  year  all  the  leaves  turned 
yellow  and  came  off.  It  tlien' budded  all  oi  er,  but  the 
new  shoots  were  very  small  and  sickly.  Now  the  foliage 
is  beginning  to  droop  and  fall  off.  There  are  a few  small 
hiids°on,  and  it  still  gii’es  out  new  shoots,  which  are  very 
sickly.  The  gardener  has  done  all  he  knows  how  to  do  to 
stremHhen  it,  but  it  is  no  better.  Can  anj’one  kindly 
siu'-gest  anything  that  is  likely  to  be  wrong  with  it,  and 
anything  I can  do  to  make  it  more  healthy  ?-Rf.becca 
Jones. 

180. — Tigridias  failing.— Will  someone  kindly  te 
me  why  I have  failed  with  these  plants  ? I planted  bulbs 
of  Tigridia  grandiflorum  and  Tigridia  conchiflora  Lost 
November  in  large  pots,  about  2 inches  below  the  surface, 
and  placed  them  in  a cold  frame.  The  soil  was  composed  of 
one  part  sand  (sea)  free  from  salt,  one  peat,  one  old  manure, 
one  loam.  They  were  kept  nice  and  damp  but  not  wet, 
and  all  have  rotted  at  the  base  of  the  bulb.  I have  some 
more  ready  to  plant  now,  but  wait  first  for  your  advice  on 
the  subject.  Lilium  auratum,  planted  in  pots  with  the 
.above,  are  doing  well.  One  is  alre.ady  throwing  out  a 
strong  shoot.  Some  of  Hie  Tigridias,  planted  in  the  open 
■'■arden,  have  failed  in  the  same  way,  1 having  dug  them 
up  to  see  if  they  had  failed  like  the  others.  The  garden 
soil  is  fairly  heavy,  being  partly  clay.— H.  T.  A. 
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181.  — Hardy  Rhododendrons.  — I hought  Iasi 
season  Ihe  following  hardy  varielies.  Some  for  a lied  in 
the  garden  and  some  for  forcing  in  pols.  The  names  of 
those  in  pots  are  : Simbalnm,  Achievement,  Purity, 
Madame  Carvalho,  .Tames  Marshall  Brooks,  Kate  VVaterer, 
.Michael  Waterer,  Prince  Camille  do  Rohan,  Mr.s. 
Shuttlewordi,  Sigisraund  Rucker,  Blatidyarium,  Auguste 
Van  Geert.  Those  in  the  ground  are  Helen  Waterer, 
Frederick  IV'aterer,  John  Waterer,  Charles  Dickens, 
Mrs.  John  Glutton,  Minnie,  Sir  Thomas  Seabright, 
.Mrs.  Milner,  Congestum  Roseum,  Mrs.  Tom  Agnew, 
Warrior,  Alexandra  Adie,  The  Queen,  and  cinnamon. 
Kindly  say  if  I put  the  best  for  forcing  in  pots?  Should 
be  glad  of  the  names  of  any  others  of  different  colours  to 
w'.iat  I ha\  e,  both  in  the  hardy  and  greenhouse  varieties. 
— Unk  Wisiuns  to  Excel  in  the  Culture  of  Riioi>od?;.n- 

PROXS. 

REPEATED  QUERY. 

1S2.— Mowing-machine  for  lawns.  -M  ill  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  how  to  work  a lawn  machine  ? Never 
used  one.  Can  use  the  scythe  well.  Been  in  business  over 
I wentv  years.  M’as  not  much  used  at  that  time  as  they 
are  now.  Had  to  turn  to  gardening  again. — Jas.  Lowe. 

To  the  follovnng  queries  Jrrief  editorial  replies 
are  (jiven  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  fvrth<r 
answers  should  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

183.— Improving  garden  soil  (G.  //.j.  — The 
ground  no  doubt  wants  draining.  Also  trench  two  spits 
deep,  but  do  not  bring  the  lower  spit  of  soil  to  the  top. 
Also  aj'ply  some  wood  ashes  to  the  soil  to  kill  the  Moss. 

isi.  — Orchid  flowers  failing  to  develop 
( Sri/iitiri.oii). — I cannot  imagine  what  is  the  cause  of  your 
failure,  except  it  be  some  esoajie  from  your  heating 
apparatus.  The  Ccelogyne  cristata  may,  however,  come 
■all  right . — M.  B. 

185.  -Roses  [for  low  walls  (A.  B.  C.;.-  Marechal 
Niel,  Climbing  Devoniensis,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  are  amongst  the  finest  of  climb- 
ing Roses.  They  are  vigorous  growers,  and  should  be 
j>lanfed  <piite  6 feet  apart,  so  that  the  shoots  may  be 
trained  horizontally. 

ISti.  — Propagating  Tacsonias  (B.  C.).  — Take 
free,  healthy  cuttings  of  the  half-matured  wood,  cut  them 
to  two  eyes,  and  insert  them  deeply  in  sandy  peat.  Place 
in  a handlight  or  frame,  keep  close  and  moist  until  roots 
are  emitted  From  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of 
August  is  the  best  time  for  taking  cuttings. 

1S7.— Propagating  Berberis  Darwini  (Shrub ). 
— This  handsome  flowering  shrub  is  easily  propagated 
by  means  of  seed.  .Sow  it  at  once  in  pans  of  loam  and 
leaf-mould  ; place  these  in  a cold-frame,  covering  each  pan 
with  a pane  of  gl.ass  until  the  seedlings  appear  above 
ground.  Then  gradually  inure  to  the  open  air. 

18S.— Marguerite  leaves  eaten  (Anxious  Om). 

The  leaves  sent  are  eaten  by  the  grub  of  the  Marguerite 
Daisy-fly  (Phytomy'za  altinis),  and  the  only  remedy  seems 
to  he  to  destroy  the  grubs  by  pinching  the  leaf  shariJy 
bet  ween  the  thumb  and  finger  wherever  the,y  are  seen  to 
be  at  work.  Some  of  the  most  affected  leaves  had  better 
be  pinched  off  and  burnt. 

tsi).— Forcing  Due  Van  Tirol  Tulip.g  (J.  J.)-~ 
If  these  have  been  treated  the  same  as  Hy'acinths  every  bulb 
ought  to  have  produced  a flower  if  they  were  well  ripened 
last  year.  Forcing  ought  not  to  be  attempted  until  the 
bulbs  have  produced  a considerable  proportion  of  roots, 
and  then  the  temperature  ought  not  to  e.xceed  50  degs., 
as  a minimum  to  begin  with. 

190.— Orchid  flowers  (N.  IF.;.- Those  arc  both, 

I believe,  Dendrobium  nobile,  and  they  rci|uirc  to  be 
grown  in  heat,  and  afterwards  treated  coolly,  and  kept 
dry.  It  does  not,  however,  flower  upon  the  year’s  growth  ; 
but  upon  the  two-year-old  growths.  Sometimes  the  two 
stems  flow^er  together,  and  then  the  grow'er  has  to  wait 
two  years  before  seeing  another  flower. — M.  B. 

a-  late  exhibition 

(h.  S.  r.;.— To  obtain  flow’ers  from  Hybrid  I’erpctual 
Roses  about  the  end  of  August,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
prune  them  early,  so  that  they  would  flower  early  and 
then  be  cut  over,  in  order  that  they  nmy  start  again  into 
growth,  and  the  second  flowering  wouM  then  be  about  the 
end  of  August  in  an  early  season.  It  W'ould  be  a mistake 
to  allow  the  Roses  to  grow  and  prune  so  late  that  only 
one  set  of  blooms  would  be  obtained. 

192. — Durability  of  Cyclamens  fA.j.— With 

good  culture  Gvclamen  roots  have  been  kept  to  bloom 
freely  even  at  twelve  years  of  age,  but  so  easily  are  fresh 
roots  raised  from  seed  that  the  old  ones  are  hardly  worth 
the  trouble  of  keeping.  M-hen  the  plants  have  done 
blooming  they  should  be  placed  in  a frame  not  exposed  to 
the  full  rays  of  the  sun,  kept  cool,  and  moderately  moist, 
and  not  allowed  to  lose  their  leaves  norgo  entirely  to  rest. 
They  should  flower  freely  in  any  ordinary  g:reenhouse 
about  this  time. 

193. — Maiden  - hair  Perns,  &c.  (A.  ii.  C.).— 
These  Ferns  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  very  dry  at 
the  roots  at  any  time.  Of  course,  in  the  winter,  when  not 
in  active  growth,  less  root  moisture  is  reejuired  than  in 
summer,  when  with  good  drainage  in  the  pots  they  want 
an  abundant  supply.  It  is  not  a good  plan  to  syringe 
plants  overhead  when  in  bloom,  generally  speaking,  as  it 
bruises  and  causes  the  flowers  to  decay.  The  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere,  if  re(|uired,  can  be  maintained  by 
sprinkling  Ihe  floors,  sliiges,  &c.,  with  water. 

RH.— White  Laelias  not  flowering  (Amateur). 

Thewe  plantg  will  rloubtless  flower  another  season 
if  j^rown  well,  and  you  say  you  have  done  so.  The 
plants,  I believe,  have  not  yet  j-ot  over  the  transit,  and 
our  altered  conditions  of  treatment  in  cultivation.  I have 
seen  this  season  a goodly  number  flowering-  in  various 
idaces  during-  my  sojourns,  and  they  are  splendid  ; yet  at 
present  they  appear  more  shy  than  the  old  species.*  I do 
not  think  they  will  differ  from  the  type  in  their  lastin'*- 
qualities  when  cut.  I have  now  some  flowers  of  botfi 
anceps,  and  anceps  Williamsiana,  which  came  to  me  only 
two  days  ago,  and  their  beauty  is  past  already,  The 
flowers  of  this  species  last  well  upon  the  plant,  and  there 
they  should  be  allowed  to  remain.  They  are  short-lived 
Vhen  cut  iwd  placed  in  wai#r.  bo  far  as  my  experlpnoe 
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NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

y**,  Any  cowwvmcfttions  rcspccHny  plants  or  fnn'ts 
Sfut  to  nauj-rt  shonld  always  accompany  the  parcel^  ivhich 
should  be  addressed  to  the.  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Soxdhampton-strcet,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants. — Edward.  Castle.— Yow  send  18 
specimens  of  shrubs  to  be  named,  and  most  of  the  numbers 
had  become  detached.  Our  rule  is  only  to  name  four 
specimens  ; but  in  this  case  we  name  the  six  to  which  the 
labels  still  adhered.  2,  Common  Chinese  Arbor-Viteo 
(Biota  (Thuja)  orientalis)  ; 3,  A variety  of  Golden  Holly; 
8,  Aucuba  japonica  ; 15,  Berberis  Hookeri ; 17,  Euonymus 
japonicus  ; 18,  Retinospora  pisifera.  If  you  send  other 
specimens  again  properly  packed  and  classified,  we  will 

name  them. Dnmbreck. — Vanda  insignis. Anxious. 

— 1,  Eui^atorium  riparium  ; 7,  Pilea  miiscosa.  Other  speci- 
mens send  in  flower. Mrs.  Clarkson. — Apparently 

Begonia  manicala.  Send  flowers. A.  T.  J. — Acacia 

lophantha. Confucius. — We  do  not,  as  a rule,  name 

Camellias  ; but  the  one  sent  is  no  doubt  Lady  Hume’s 
Blush.  You  can  get  plants  f hrough  almost  any  nursery- 
man.  Villa. — 1,  Curculigo  recurvata  ; 2,  Send  a fertile 

frond;  3,  Pteris  cretica;  4,  Veronica  Traversi. A. 

Boyle. — Lil)onia  floribunda. John  Daft. — Send  again 

when  in  bloom. John  W.  J.jeiyh. — Dendrobium  Hilli. 

S.  Nelson,  lAGerpool.—'Wii  do  not,  as  a rule  name 

Roses;  but  the  one  sent  is  no  doubt  Marechal  Niel, 

IP.  ir. — 1 and  2,  Forms  of  Dendrobium  nobile. Con- 

fused in  Names. — 1,  Justicia  carnea  ; 2,  Eranthemum 
niveum  ; 3,  Libonia  floribunda  ; 4,  Acacia  Dmmmondi  ; 
5,  Chorozema  varium-nanum  ; 0,  Ilabrothamnus  Newelli. 

M.  B. — If  you  will  send  a specimen  of  the  plant  in 

flower  we  will  name  it  for  you.  It  is  impossible  to  do  so 

from  a description  only. E.  C.  W. — Fuchsia  fulgens. 

lAKxle.y. — Psychotria  jasminiflora.— — E.  II.  S. — We 

cannot  name  garden  varieties  of  the  Tulip. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  fflad.^  if  readers  would  rewemher  that  ws 
do  not  ansivcr  queries  by  jwst,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take. to  forward  letters  to  corresi)0'ndents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Market  Grower. — Purchase  the  necessary  plants,  and 
then  raise  your  own  stock  afterwards.  Ferns  increase 

easily  from  spores. fjcfthand. — We. know  of  no  reason 

why  a man  who  is  left-haiKled  should  not  succeed  as  a 

gardener. J.  B.  — “The  Pelargonium,”  by  Henry 

Bailey,  post  free  fi’om  this  office,  Is. IP.  G.  C.— The 

Fern  fronds  seem  to  be  eaten  by  slugs.  Give  particulars 

as  to  treatment. Rustic. — Apply  to  a builder.  We 

cannot  give  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  building  a room. 

IP.  Culdelcry. — A raucaria  excelsa.  Apply  to  Messrs. 

Richard  Smith  & Co.,  Worcester. A.  Fanner. — The 

National  Auricula  Society’s  Show  (southern  section)  will 

be  held  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  April  22nd. 

Buckrose  Ilcnnit.  — National  Rose  Society.  Secretary, 
Revd.  H.  H.  Domhraiii,  Westwell  Vicarage,  Ashford,  Kent. 

K.  M.  S.  IP.  7i. — Ap])Iy  to  Geo.  Bunyard  & Sons,  I\Iaid- 

stone,  Kent. M.  Roberts. — Wedonotfurnish  addressesof 

correspondents. Mrs.  Milner  -Apply  to  T.  S. 

Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London,  N.— 
Wor?ooo(L— Apply  to  W.  Clibran  Sons,  Altrincliam, 

Manchester. Grateful. — There  is  a note  on  Anomatheca 

cruenta  in  this  paper  (page  39). 


Catalogues  veceiveCi.  — Ayricxiltural  Seeds.— 
Dobie  and  Mason,  66,  Deansgate,  and  22,  Oak-street, 

Manchester. Ay ricultural  Seeds. — E.  P.  Dixon  & Sons, 

Hull. Farm  .Smf.v.  — Little  and  Ballantyne,  Ro^al 

Nursery  and  Seed  Establishment,  Carlisle. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

195. — Turkeys  not  laying.- 1 should  i>e  obliged 
if  anyone  oonld  give  me  any  hints  as  to  the  cause  of 
Turkeys  not  laying-  until  later  in  the  season  ? Is  it  due  to 
improiier  feeding,  or  cold,  and  what  food  is  best  to  give 
them  previous  to  laying'/  Do  they  require  more  food  at 
that  time  than  usual  ? — A.  8.  N. 

196. — Rabbits  for  profit.— Can  “ Doulting”  kindly 
tell  me  what  kind  of  raldiits  to  keep  for  profit '/  Is  it  best 
to  keep  them  for  the  value  of  their  skins,  or  tor  eating  ? I 
have  heard  from  some  that  Belgians  are  the  best ; from 
others,  the  black  furred  ones.  What  run  would  be 
required,  and  what  food  eaten  ? I have  a large,  airy 
and  sunny  stable,  with  a small  piece  of  gra\  el  near  it. 
Would  that  do?  Or  do  they  retpdre  a Grass  run  ? Any 
information  will  be  thankfully  i-eceived  by  one  anxious 
to  make  a liti  le — Pocket  Money. 

197. — Pheasants  and  fowls.— I can  easily  under- 
stand the  woodman’s  fowls  being  visited  by  the  pheasants, 
but  will  “Doulting”  kindly  tell  me,  had  the  woodman  a 
stag  among  his'lot  ? And  did  the  offspring  show  upright 
tail,  or  straight  tail  like  the  pheasant?  Or  did  they  show 
a tail  between  the  two,  at  an  angle  of  45  degs.  ? I want  to 
find  someone  who  has  seen  some  proof  of  the  cross. — 
J.  Osborne. 

198. — Fowls  losing  feathers.— Can  anyone  kindly 
tell  me  what  would  cause  hens  to  lose  all  the' feathers  in 
front  of  Hie  necic  ? I have  three  hens  with  their  necks 
quite  iiare,  and  two  others  going  the  same  way.  What  is 
the  remedy  '/  They  are  well  fed  with  warm  meal  and  scrajis 
in  the  morning,  and  grain  at  night.— Ionorance. 

199. — Unhealthy  rabbits.- 1 have  been  a keeper 
of  rabbits  for  several  years  ; but  each  season  I lose  a 
great  many  young  ones  through  “ scour-s.”  M’ould  anvoiie 
kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  cause  of  this  complaint,' and 
how  to  cure  it? — Hampshire. 

REPLIES. 

08.— Valuing  eggs.— The  most  satisfac- 
tory M’ay  to  value  eggs  or  chickens  which  are 
used  at  home  is  to  take  the  market  prices  of  the 
articles  week  by  week.  These  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  applying  to . any  grocer  as  regards 
eggSi  and  a visit  to  the  nearest  market  once  a 
month  or  so  will  suffice  for  the  chickens.  It  is 
pot  a.  reli-able  plan  to  value  the  eggs  at  a penny 


eacli  all  the  year  round,  for  during  the  summer, 
wlien  they  are  most  alnmdant,  they  arc  often 
sold  for  less  titan  Lhree-farthings  a-picce,  and 
there  may  not  ho  cnongh  in  the  winter  to 
balance  tliis.  On  fite  other  hand,  it  does  not 
mailer  liow  extravagant  tlie  liousckecjier  may 
be  in  using  eggs,  for  if  tliey  arc  produced  the 
fowls  sliould  get  the  credit.  ^Vhen  eggs  are 
used  plentifully  in  the  honse  the  household 
account,  of  course,  looks  the  worse  for  it.  It 
would,  however,  be  unfair  for  a lower  value  to 
be  put  upon  the  cgg.s  in  order  to  make  the  house- 
keeping account  more  presentable. — Don, ting. 

Poultry-breeding.  In  reply  to  “YL  Z.,  ’ 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  destroy  a cock 
after  his  second  season  ; but,  as  a rule,  they  are 
not  so  reliable  afterwards.  Three  cocks  are  too 
few  for  70  hens  if  the  eggs  are  intended  for 
sitting  purposes,  but  wlion  the  eggs  are  used  one 
bird  need  only  he  kept  to  act  as  a leader.  I 
think  your  plan  may  be  improved  upon  in  two 
ways.  First,  you  would  got  a much  larger 
number  of  eggs  if  you  kept  your  hens  in  two  lots 
of  So  each  ; and,  secondly,  your  eggs  would  be 
more  trustworthy  for  sitting,  and  the  chickens 
stronger,  if  yon  kept  half-a-dozcn  hens  in  a pen 
with  one  of  your  best  cocks,  and  used  their  eggs 
only  for  sitting.  Delicate  chickens  may  be  due 
to  other  causes — for  instance,  breeding  from 
closely -related  or  miniature  birds  will  not  lie 
attended  xvitli  success.  At  the  same  time,  at 
this  season  you  cannot  depend  upon  getting 
satisfactory  hatching  results  from  a large  stock 
of  hens  and  few  cocks.  With  regard  to  ducks, 
do  not  place  more  than  three  with  one  drake, 
and  tlie  same  number  of  geese  are  sufficient  for 
one  gander. — Doulting. 

69.— Crushing  bones  for  fowls.  —An  incxjiensi^  e 
l)one  crusher  is  manufactured  for  the  use  of  poult  rr  ■ 
keepers,  and  should  be  procuralile  through  any  iron- 
monger. If  enquiries  are  not  satisfactorily  answered,  > ou 
may  apply  direct  to  Norcomlie,  97,  Islington-row,  Bir 
mingham. — Doultixo. 


BIRDS. 


201).— Management  of  ring-doves.  Can  any- 
one kindly  jjfive  me  some  information  about  the  nianaj^e- 
ment  of  rinjj  doves?  1 had  a male  bird  for  a short  time, 
and  lately  purchased  a hen.  The  male  bird  ill-treats  the 
other  so  badl\'  that  they  lia\  e to  be  separated,  aiid  there 
is  little  pleasure  in  keeping  them.  What  is  the  best  food 
for  them,  and  has  tlie  male  bird  the  same  note  as  the  hen  ? 
— Bird  Fancier. 

201.— Book  on  birds.— Would  “ A (i.  Butler,”  or 
someone  acquainted  with  the  book  be  kind  enough  to 
inform  me  if  “Canaries  and  Cage  Birds.”  edited  by 
W.  A.  Blackston,  W.  >Swaysland,  and  A.  F.  Weiner,  ami 
published  by  Cassell  & (Jo.,  is  a reliable  and  useful  book 
upon  such  birds,  and  their  treatment  in  both  health  and 
sickness?  It  is  now  being  published  in  monthly  parts, 
and  I would  like  to  buy  it  if  a useful  and  reliable  work. — 
Bruno. 


GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

qUE  SPRING  FLOWER  SHOW  will  be 

-L  held  within  the  City  Hall,  Glasgow,  on  Wednksday, 
26th  March,  1800. 

Brize  Schedules  and  Tickets  of  Admission  to  be  had  from 
the  Treasurer.  Mil.  Chas.  Macdonald  Williamson,  194, 
West  George-street,  Glasgow,  any  of  the  director.s,  or  at  my 
office  here.  Member’s  Ticket,  5s.  each. 

FRANC.  GIBB  DOUGALL,  Secretary. 
167,  Canning-street,  Glasgow. 

pOLLECTIONS  OF  VEGETABLE^^EDS 

^ for  small  gardens,  10s.  6d.,  free.  See  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Seed  Catalogue  and  Gardening  Guide,  post  free,  3d.  Re- 
turnable to  all  purchasers. — BARKER  & CfO.,  Bulb  and  Seed 
Growers,  Frampton,  Boston. 

"pERNS  ! FERNS  ! ! — 40  hardy  roots,  Is.  4d., 

-L  free.  10  varieties,  Maidenhair,  Polystichum,  Ceberach, 
Adiantum.  Ruta,  &c. — H.  ANDREWS,  Beaminster,  Dorset. 

AMATEUR’S  GARDEN  GUIDE.— The  best 

book  on  gardening  ever  published  for  Amateurs.  100  en- 
gravings, 64  pages,  closely  printed  practical  matter  on  growing 
Flowers  and  Vegetables,  7d.,  post  free.  Seed  Catalogue 
gratis.  For  best  Seeds  see  Shilling’s  advt.,  page  42.  — C. 
SHILLING,  Seedsman,  Winchlield,  Hants. 

OPECIAL  LILIES. — Catalogue  of  all  the  best 

varieties;  also  Gladioli,  Tuberoses,  Vallotas,  Begonias, 
Anemones,  Aponogeton  distachyon,  &c.,  &c.,  free  on  applica- 
tion. A1  quality  only.— W.H. HUDSON,  F.R.H.S., Tottenham, 

"^ALLOTA  PURPUREA  (Scarboro’  Lily), 

» description  and  illustration  in  Gardening,  MarchSth, 

Eage  17.  Extra  flue  bulbs,  9d.,  Is.  6d.,  and  2s.  6d.  each  ; 6 fine 
nibs,  7s.,  carriage  paid.  Few  only. — W.  H.  HUDSON, 
Tottenham. 


■pLOWERING  SHRUBS.— Laburnum,  Acacia, 

L Ribes,  Coronilla,  White  Broom,  20,  Is.  9d. ; or  50,  assorted, 
os.,  free.  Strong  Gorse  plants,  for  hedges  or  coverts,  6s.  6d. 
1,000;  extra  large,  Is.  9d.  100;  6s.  500.  Yellow  Broom,  3-1  ft., 
Is.  9d.  100;  500,  6s.  6d. — BAKER.  West-end,  Southampton 

TDEGAL  and  SHOW  PELARGONIUMS,  from 

5*inch  pots,  to  include  Volanto  Nationalc  alba,  Mrs. 
Edward  Perkins,  and  Lewis’  Duchess  of  Albany,  ntrong  plants 
Os.  do2.— LEWIS  & SON,  Nursery,  Malvorn  

TROUBLE  Primroses,  white  and  lilac  ; Auricu* 
•L'  las,  great  var.;  all  Is  Od.  do2.,  poatfrce.—MISsFRAi^EK 
A.rmM^h,  ”bullyfyrnon,  Carr*ck-nn«ShH«nnnj  TrHjRnd 
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SHILLINC’S  CHOICE  SEEDS  ARE  THE  BEST 
AND  CHEAPEST. 

mWOPENCE  PEK  PACKET.— Choice  Flower 

Seeds:  Primula,  Cineraria,  Begonia,  Cyclamen,  Calceo- 
laria, Gloxinia,  Verbena,  Auricula,  Carnation,  Heliotrope, 
Lobelia,  Petunia,  Ferns,  Acacia,  single  and  double  Dahlia, 
Cok'us,  Geraniiim,  Pansy,  Victoria  Aster,  Stocks,  Golden 
Feather,  Nicotiana  athnis.  Cockscomb,  Zinnia.  Hollyhock, 
Polyanthus,  Balsam,  and  Mignonette,  &c.  Is.  worth  and  over 
post  free.  Hundreds  Testimonials. 

rPOMATO,  OUTDOOR  KING.— This  variety 

proved  itself  last  summer  to  be  the  best  variety  for  the 
open.  The  fruit  is  large,  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  it 
ia  a reliable  variety  for  the  open  air.  The  specimens  sent  for 
competition  last  season  were  very  fine.  6d.  and  Is.  per  packet. 

nUTDOOR  CUCUMBER. — The  best  sort  in 

V cultivation  is  the  Incomparable  Ridge,  which  produces 
m the  open  ground  abundance  of  fruit  from  18  to  21  inches  in 
length.  24  seeds,  7d.,  post  free. 

fJEW  INTERMEDIATE  CARROT.— By 

T'  far  the  finest  Carrot  in  cultivation  for  general  use.  Gd. 
per  ounce. 

ITHIS  YEAR  I offer  PRIZES  as  follows.  Further 

A particulars  in  Catalogue,  which  is  sent  free  to  all  appli- 
cants. 

TWENTY  SHILLINGS  for  theBes*  Brace  of  Incomparable 
Bidge  Cucumbers  grown  in  the  open  air. 

TEN  SHILLINGS  for  the  Second  Best  Brace  of  Incompar- 
able Ridge  Cucumbers  grown  in  the  open  air. 

TEN  SHI  TILINGS  for  Six  Be^t  Outdoor  King  Tomato. 
TEN  SHILLINGS  for  Best  Six  New  Intermediate  Carrot. 
TEN  SHILLINGS  for  Best  Bunch  of  Blooms  containing 
Six  Asters  and  Six  Ten-week  Stocks. 

TEN  SHILLINGS  for  Best  Bunch  of  Six  Blooms  of  Hybrid 
Gladioli. 

C.  SHILLING.  Seedsman.  Winchfield,  Hants. 

WIlSONJ  UN.  AMERICAN  BLACKBERRY 

• ' produces  quantities  of  large  black  glossy  fruit  of  deliciou.s 
flavour.  Quite  hardy.  Strong  plants,  imported  direct  from 
America,  G.  Is.  lOd.,  or  3s.  Gd.  dozen.  Carriage  paid.— C. 
SHILLING.  Nurseryman,  Winchfipld,  Hants. 

PLATYCODON  GRANOIFLORA, 

■D  ECENT  INTRODUCTION  FROM  JAPAN, 

-LI*  producing  star-shaped  flowers,  3 in.  across,  beautiful  blue 
and  white,  delicately  veined , plants  gi*ow  3 ft.  high,  and  roots 
now  offered  and  tested  by  vendor  last  summer,  will  give  abun- 
dance of  flowers  in  open  border  this  season,  a great  acquisi- 
tion. 6,  2s.  6d.;  3,  Is.  6d.  Arabis  alpina,  snow-white  flowers, 
Is.  6d.  doz. ; Alyssum,  yellow,,  Is.  6d.  doz;  alpine  W»ilflower, 
rare,  Is.  6d.  doz;  alpine  Auriculas,  superb  collection,  2s.  6d. 
doz. ; Commelina  ccelestis,  beautiful  blue  plant,  6,  2.4.  6d. ; 
Canterbury  Bells,  Is.  6d.  doz. ; Everlasting  Pea,  3,  Is.  3d. ; 
Foxgloves,  mixed,  2s.  doz. ; Myosotis  Foursbert,  Is.  6d.  doz. ; 
Lorenz's  perpetual  Tree  Carnations,  seedlings.  2s.  6d.  doz  : 
Polyanthus  in  beautiful  shades,  36,  2s.  Gd. ; Polyantluis,  gold- 
edged  prize  strain,  2s.  6d.  doz. ; Polyanthus  magnificent  dark 
self,  2s.  6d.  doz.,  10s.  for  7s.  6d.,  20s.  for  13s.,  free.— FREDK, 
BULL,  Wormingford,  Colchester. 


‘CTARDY’  CHOICE  FERNS,  including  the  rare 

Asplenium  lanceolatum,  lemon-scented  Royal,  rigida 
Oak,  Beech,  calcareum,  marinum,  Ceterach,  Parsley.  Ac.,  16 
distinct  varieties,  Is.  6d. ; 20  extra  large  roots  for  rockeries, 
2s.  Gd. ; 50,  5s. : 100,  fls.  Correctly  named,  carriage  paid. — 
J.  H.\RRlSON,  Fernist.  Fellside,  Kendal.  _ 

Must  be  sold.  — cceloc yne  grist ata, 

the  Chatsworth  and  other  varieties,  well  grown,  with 
bloom  spikes,  and  very  cheap.— TRUSTEES  of  the  Late 
J.  Stevenson,  Timperley,  Cheshire. 

SOMERSET  SEEDLING  GLADIOLI,  grand 

^ flowers,  cheap.  -Only  4s.  per  dozen,  po.st  free.  Id.,  stamps 
or  P.O.  Plant  March  and  April.  This  selection  has  been 
carefully  worked  up.  and  equals  best  sorts  at  three  times  the 
jirice.  Exhibited  in  1888-9  against  named  sorts,  and  has  taken 
m »ny  first  and  second  prizes,  open  classes,  at  Exeter,  Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare,  Clevedon,  Sherborne,  Taunton.  Ac..  Ac., 
nlso  first-class  certificates  at  local  shows.— ROBERT  II. 
FOYNTER,  Florist  A Scedsmian,  Taunton,  Somerset.  

■DOSES^  ON“0\VN  ROOTS. —TeasT^s.  per 

doz. ; Hybrid  Perpetual.s,  4s.  Li.st.  12  varieties,  my 
selection.  Teas,  4s.;  H.P.’s.,  3s.  per  doz.  Carriage  paid. — 
W.  DAWBER.  Ruettes  Brayes  Lodge,  Guernsey. 

"DENNY  PLANTS. — Cyperus,  Ferns,  Fuchsias, 

Petunias,  Geraniums,  C)oleu.s,  Cilcsolaria,  Solanums, 
(.Chrysanthemums,  Tradescantia,  Isolepis,  Tomatoes,  Tobacco, 
Mu.sk,  Honeysuckles,  Heliotropes.  Lantanas,  Abutilons, 
(!annas.  Is.  3d.  worth  free.— TURNER,  Thatto-heath, 
vSt.  Helens. 


"DALMS. — Seaforthia  elegans,  2 years’  sample, 

6,  Is.  3d. ; sample,  6.  mixed.  Is.  3d.  12  Achimenes,  4 var- 
ietie.s,  Is.  31.  6 Cyclamen,  Is.  3d.  6 seedling  Gladiolus,  Is.  3d. 
G Tuberoses,  Is.  3d-  6 Iris,  Is.  3d.  6 Giant  White  Bluebells. 
l.s.  3d.  3 Spiryea  palmata.  Is.  3d.  G Dalilias,  Is.  3d.  25Toma- 
loes,  Is.  3d.  100  outdoor  Cucumber  Seeds.  Gd.  GirdenGuide, 
7d,  All  carriage  paid.  6s.  worth  5s. —TURNER,  Thatto-heath, 
St.  Helens. 


n.UARANTEED  ENGLISHBONES.— MEA 

^ 10s.6d.cwt.;  ^ cwt..  5s.  6d.  Inch,  9s.  6d.  c vt.  ; ^ cw 


3s.,  carriage  paid  cash. 
Appley-bridge,  Wigan. 


OAL, 

cwt., 

Special  teims  per  ton. — F.  REGAN, 


CAMELLIAS. — To  be  sobi  iuiniediately  in 

Cheshire,  owing  to  gentleman  leaving  neighbourhood, 
some  large  trees  of  good  sorts  : Alba-plena,  Fimbriata,  Iin- 
bricata,  and  others.  Also  Tree-Ferns,  including  Cibotium 
])rinceps,  Cibotium  Schidi,  Cibotium  Barometz,  and  smaller 
ones.  Address—"  A.  Z.,“  Albany-terrace,  Milverton,  Lea- 
mington.   


"DUANTED. — Two  large  specimen  wall-trained 

* » Camellias,  alba-nlena  and  dark  red.  State  size  and 
price.— THOS.  W.  HARRISON,  Northwood,  Hanley. 

rPRICHOM ANES  RADIGANS  "(Killarney 

•L  Fern). — Well-rooted  plants  of  this  rare  Fern,  safely  packed, 
3u.  free.— GARDINER,  Annagh  Castle,  Nenagh,  Irelan  1. 

y OBELIAS  ! Lobelias  ! ! Lol)clias  ! ! ! — 10, ()!):• 

Emperor  William,  splen'liil  sloeky  plants  from  cuttings. 
3‘'  tld.  per  IflO,  free.— W.  FISHER,  Florist, Burton  on-Trent 

y ILY  OF  VALLE  Y ROOTS,' E”a“pih^rown; 

TJ  2s.  100:  16s  1,010,  tree,  cash  with  order  — JEFFREVS, 
T-im-*rt,on,  Plvmout.h 


"DRIMULA  OBCONICA. — Sixpence  per  packet 

of  100  seeds ; 250  seeds,  one  shilling.  Cheaper  to  the  trade. 
Shirley  Poppy,  fourpence  per  packet.  All  post  free.— Mr. 
HUDSON,  8,  Market-place,  Bexley-heath,  Kent. 

A LPINES,  HARDY  PERENNIAUV^Cata': 

logue,  Ulu.strated.  descrii»tive,  and  cultural  notes,  72  pages, 
price  9d.,  post  free.— STANSFIELD  BROS.,  Southport. 


HIGH  QUALITY.  LOW  PRICES. 

Oiir  Seventh  Year  of  advertisinu  in  G.vroening. 

Early  Chrysanthemums.— Finest  sorts,  such  as 
Mdrae.  Desgrange,  Flora,  Inimitable,  Ac.,  Is.  6<1.  per  doz. 

5,009  Double  Petunias  (Speciality).— Finest  named 
sorts  from  our  unequalled  collection,  6 for  Is.  9d.  ; 3s.  per 
doz. 

5,000  Fuchsias.— Choicest  named  sorts,  such  as  Frau 
Emma  Topfer,  Avalanche,  J.  Rosain,  Ac.,  Is.  6d.  doz.  ; 5) 
for  4s. 

Tree  Carnations.- -Gems  for  winter  flowering  ; should 
he  potted  at  once  to  make  large  planfs  for  next  seison. 
Best  sorts,  such  as  Andalusia,  Zouave,  Purity,  White  Swan, 
Volunteer,  The  Mikado.  Catherine  Paul,  Valencia,  A?  , Ac. 
Stroug  plants,  2 for  Is.  3d.  ; 6 for  3s,  3d. ; or  6s.  per  doz. 

Carnations  (Border). —Pride  of  Penshurst,  best  yellow, 
extra  strong,  2 for  Is.  61.  ; Souv.  de  Milinaison,  immense 
flesh  pink,  2 for  Is.  3d. 

Lobelia,  best  dark  blue,  2s.  6d.  per  100. 

Nicotiana  afhnis,  is.  3d.  per  doz. 

Geranium  Henry  Jacoby,  darkest  crimson,  2s.  doz.  ; 
12s.  100. 

Carriaj''  piid  for  ci^k  vitk  or.l  r. 

PRICE  LISTS  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

CRANE  & CLARKE, 

Hillside  Nursery,  March,  Cambs. 

A M ATEURS’  GREENHOUSE  GUIDE,  74d. , 

free. — By  its  aid  gay  greenhouses  all  seasons.  Outdoor 

Gardening  for  Amateurs,  4id^  free.  How  to  grow  Outdoor 

Grapes,  Cucumbers,  Mushrooms,  etc.  Buy  and  study  now.— 

MORLEY  A CO,,  Preston. 


Double  petunias  are  invaluable  for  cool 

greenhouses.  Purple  King  and  Q>ucon  f)f  the  Whites  are 
the  two  best  for  amateurs.  One  iilant  of  each,  free,  for  Is.  3d. 
- MORLEY  A CO,,  Preston,  Lancs. 

T OiMARIA  GIBBA  {Tree-Fern). — Good  speci- 

-LI  mens  from  single  pots,  highly  recommended ; two  for 
Is.  6d., free. —MORLEY  A CO.,  Preston,  Immics. 

HYDRANUEA  THOS.  HOliO,  snow-white:— 

2 good,  young,  strong,  blooming  plants  for  Is.  3d.,  free.— 
MORLEV  A CO..  Preston.  Tiancs. 

■pRlLLIANT  - LEAVED'  COLEUS."”—  Fine 

TJ  strong  plants,  not  scraps,  6 for  Is.  6d.,  free.  Nothing  more 
effective  for  an  amateur’s  greenhouse.— MORLEY  A CO., 
Preston,  Lancashire.  


IV/rOST  SUPERB  GLOXINIAS  it  is  possible 

-L»-L  to  obtain;  upright  tiower.4,  exquisite  colours,  rich  foliage, 
3 tubers  for  Is.  3 1.,  free.  Quite  equal  to  any  named  varieties. 
— MORLEY  A CO.,  Pre.^ton,  Lancs. 


ANEMONES. — For  quantities  of  brilliant 

hardy  flowers  in  spring  grow  Anemones;  3)  roots,  for 
Is.  6d.,  free.  Once  planted  last  for  year.s. 

pHRISTMAS  ^R0SE4  — MAIOR,  pure 

L/  white,  extra  fine.  A bargain.  See  previous  weeks’ Nos. 
—MORLEY  A CO.,  Preston,  Lancs. 

nUCUMBER  8EED.S.— RollUson’s  Telegraph, 

20  .seeds,  per  post,  Is.— P.  J.  WE R.NH AM,  Mark’s  Gate, 
Romford. 


■pOMATO  SEEDS. — Hackwood  Park,  Large 

J-  Red,  Dedham  F.tvourite,  Perfojtion,  Vick’.s  Oiterion. 
all  the  best  varieties  5s.  per  oz. ; 61.  per  packet.— P.  J 
WERNHAM,  aiabovj. 

OEED  POTATOES. — good  bealthy  stock  of 

1^  Mignuu'.  4u  per  hmhel,  carriage  paid.  — P.  J. 
WERNHAM.  as  ab-jve. 

n HAM  PIO  N RU N N E RStpor  pint;'  post  free, 

L'  Is.  31.  (tinadian  Wonder  Kidney  Bean,  Is,  3d.  per  pint; 
H arlington  Windsor,  l.s.  per  quart.— P.  J.  WERNHAM,  as 
above.  _ 

rPELEPHONE  PEA.— One  of  the  best  for  cx~- 

J-  hibition,  about  5 ft.,  per  quart,  Is,  4d, ; Veitch's  Perfec- 
tion, 2.^  ft.,  Is.  2d.  quart;  American  Wonder,  grows  only  1 ft. 
high,  Is.  4d.  per  quart.  All  seeds  supplied  on  the  lowe.st 
terms  consistent  with  good  quality,  and  sent  post  free.— P.  J. 
WERNHAM,  Mark’s  Gate,  Romf^d.  

n HRYSANTHBMUMS.— CHEAP  OFFER.  — 

LI  I am  sending  3 Desgrange.  3 Elaine,  3 La  Vierge.  3 
Source  d’Or,  pest  free,  Is.  6d.  12  distinct  varietie.s,  named, 

l.s.  6d. ; 2)  mixed,  not  named,  Is.  6d. — P.  J.  WERNHAM, 
Mark's-g.ate,  Romford  _ 

yVY  PELARGONIUMS  AND  FUCHSIAS.— 

6 lovely  plants  for  Is.  31. — P.  J.  WERNH.\.M. 

nUCUMBER  ROLLISSON'S  TELEGRAPH, 

LI  2)  see  is,  per  post,  Is.  — P.  J.  WERNHAM,  as  above. 

Hardy  British  ferns,  including  spinu- 

losa,  rigida,  Montana,  Beech.  Oak,  Par.sley,  Ac.  2 ) large 
rockery  roots,  2s,  6il. ; 50,  5s. : 109.  8s.  Botanically  n imed, 
carriage  paid. — G.  CARRADICE,  Momnnont-placc,  Kendal. 

qPECIAL  CHEAP  OFFER.— Geraniums,  6 

10  Fuchsias,  6 dbl.  Ivy  Geraniums,  6 Chry.santheniums, 
Mdme.  De  grange,  4 Abutilons,  4 Heliotrone.s,  2 Begonias,  2 
YellowMarguerit.es,  3s.;  half  quantity,  Is.  6d.  25  dbl.  White 
Daisies,  25  Polyanthus,  2s.  14  packets  Hard/  Annuals,  Is. 
All  free.  — A.  TOMKIN,  Florist,  Sidcup,  Kent.. 

qPECIAL  CHEAP  OFFER.  — Wallflowers, 

Golden  King,  Blood-red,  and  Parole,  Canterbury  Bells, 
annual  Chrysanthemums,  and  Sweet  Williams,  all  Is.  3d.  per 
190.  D Kible  Pinks.  Violas,  double  German  Wallflowers, 
Brompton  vStocks,  Foxgloves,  Geums,  Polyantliuscs,  single 
Dahlias.  Fuchsias,  Sweet  Violets,  Yellow  Alyssum,  Helio- 
tropes. Verbenas,  all  9d.  per  doz.  Pink  Mrs.  Sinkins,  (tirna- 
tions,  Lavender.  Perennial  Phloxes  and  Pyrethrums,  Choice 
(’olnmbine.s,  single  yellow,  Ac..  Marguerites  and  Geraniums, 
all  Is.  per  doz.  Choice  AnMrrhniumi  and  be.st  blue  Tp)l)elias. 
2s.  6d.  per  101.  All  good  plants,  (‘ar'uagc  paid  — .TORN 
NORFOliK.  Wilburton,  Ely,  t.h.mbK 


OIIRUBS  AND  TREES,  1 fo  :i  ft.— Golden 

L3  Euonvmus.  Jasmine  (white  and  yellow),  Kerria  japonica, 
Philadelnh'is.  Ribessanguineum,  Ruscus  aculeatus.  Symphori- 
carpus  (Snowbevry).  Veronicas,  and  o vn-root  Roses  (pink). 
1 each  for  2s  9d.,  free.  Leveesteria  fonnosa,  hardy  Indian 
shrubs,  Is.  6d.  each.  free.  Rock  Plinth,  Collec^’ions  of  forty 
distinct  kinds,  nearly  all  named,  for  Is.,  free.  Hardv  Peren- 
nials for  mixed  borders.  Lists  free-. — Miis.  UNDERWOOD, 
ITambrook.  near  Bristol.  * 


nABBAGR  AND  LETTUCE  PLAN  US,  Is.  Jd. 

100,  Penny  Plants,  12  various.  Is  31.  Fuchsias,  Artil- 
1-rys.  Gsruniums,  Dble.  Petunias.— J.  CORNISH,  'Waltham, 
Berks 


GEORGE  BOYES  &.  CO. 

30  non  C^’HRYSANTHEMUMS.  — ah  the 

best  new  and  old  varieties.  No  new  varieties 
sent  out  until  their  merit  is  proved  by  ourselves.  All  second- 
rate  trash  discarded.  12  strong  well-rooted  young  plants : 
Coquette  de  Castillo,  Fulton,  Gloria  Mundi,  Margot,  Golden 
Gem,  Mrs.  Marsham,  Val  d'Andom\  Graudiflora,  Mons. 
Paule  Fabro,  Emperor  of  China,  Salmonia  pleno.  Miss  Annie 
Lowe,  Is.  6d.,  P.O. 

rjHRYSANTHEMUMS. — 12  of  the  finest  new 

LI  varieties  in  cultivation,  all  colours,  our  selection,  3s.,  P.O. 

HERANIUMS. — Our  magnificent  stock  of 

LT  Zonal  Geraniums  is  unequalled  in  the  kingdom  ; for  size  of 
bloom,  splendid  colours,  and  free  blooming  they  are  marvellous. 
Our  system  of  supplying  cuttings  of  these  grand  Geraniums  at 
low  prices  enables  every  amateur  to  secure  thp  best  varieties 
for  a mere  trifle.  Aspasia,  P.  N.  Fraser,  W.  H,  Williams, 
Nelly  Thomas,  Atala,  Dr.  Orton,  Mrs.  Leavers,  F.  V.  Ras- 
pail— this  set,  Is.,  P.O. 

WE  OFFER  CUTTINGS  of  the  following 

»“  6 magnificent  ZONAL  GERANIUMS:  Mrs,  David 

Sail nder.s,  Caliban,  Rev.  Harris,  M.  Myriel,  Dante,  Lynette, 
2s  , P.O. 

"PELARGONIUMS. — Strong  healthy  cuttings  : 

L Mdme.  Thibaut,  Emperor  of  Russia,  Climax,  Eventide, 
G.  D.  Taviner,  Decorator,  E.  Perkins,  Is.,  P.O. 

WE  OFFER  CUTTINGS  of  the  following 

6 magnificent  PELARGONIUMS  : Galatea,  Orlando 
Martial,  Mr.  Ashly,  Lizzie,  Sylph,  2s.,  P.O. 

"PELARGONIUMS.  — 12  strong  well-roote-l 

young  plants,  distinct  varieties,  true  to  name,  4s.,  P.O. 

1 ^ non  Emperor  William 

Tv./)  UV./U  Improved,  strong  compact  stock  plants,  3s.  6d. 
per  100. 

Fuchsias. — 12  of  the  best  varieties  in  culti- 
vation, strong,  well-rooted  young  plants,  2s.,  P.O. 

All  pOKt  fr-’e.  for  cash  with  order  nu.'i/. 
CATALOGUE  (WITH  CULTURAL  NOTES)  FREE  ON 
APPLICATION. 

AYLESTONE  PARK.  LEICESTER. 

“ OPRING  unlocks  the  flowers  to  pu,int  the 
laughing  soil.” — Heber.  The  Amateurs’ " A ” Collec- 
tion, containing  14  varieties  of  the  most  beautiful  Hardy 
Annual  Flower  Seeds.  Post  free  Is.  The  Amateurs'  "B” 
Collection : 7 varieties  Hardy  Annual  Flower  Seeds  and  7 
varieties  Vegetable  Seeds.  Post  free  Is.  The  Amateurs’  " C ” 
Collection : 18  varieties  most  useful  Vegetable  Seeds,  inclu- 
ding Peas  and  Beans.  Post  free  2s.  6<l.— GARSIDE  & SON, 
Ormskirk.  Estal^.  1806. 

Stocks  anU  asters. — speciality,  the  best 

that  money  can  buy.  Ten-Week  Stock,  8 vars..  Is.  3d. 
finest  mixed,  6d.  and  Is.  Aster,  Pieony  fld.,  8 var.s..  Is.  3d. ; 
finest  mixed,  6d.  and  Is.,  all  free. — JOHN  TURNER, 
Wetherby,  Yorks. 

p ARNATIONS. — Early  Vienna,  mixed  colours, 

LI  strong.  Grenadin,  bright  scarlet.  Each  of  above,  l.s.  9d. 
doz  , free,  or  8s.  100,  free  to  rail. —JOHN  TURNER,  Wetherby, 
Y orks. 

MUALLF LOWERS. — Strong  plants  of  yellow 

Y Y or  dark.  9d.  per  doz.,  free,  or  3s.  6d.  per  130,  free  tu  rail. 
—JOHN  TURNER.  Wetherby.  Yorks. 

GINER.ARIA. — French  strain,  supsrior  to  any 

Engli.sh  in  size  and  colour  of  flowers  and  habit  of  plant; 
l.u  pkt.,  free.— JOHN  TURNER.  Wetherby,  Yorks_ 

SIX  CAMELLIAS,  or  AzateJt  Indica,  full  of 

buds,  lOs.  6d. ; large  healthy  plants  of  either  in  5-in  rh 
pots:  larger  specimens  in  7-inoh  pots,  2.s,  fid.  each:  Rix 

Azalea  Dlollis,  full  of  buds,  7s.  6d.  Twelve  choice  greenhou.se 
Ferns.  .3s,  .Six  Gardenias,  5-inoh  pots,  9s.— E.  VAN  DER 
M E E R SCH . ^ n’s  Nursery,  Seihurst,  S.E. 

■pOUR^USHEL  Sack  of  Beat  LEAF- MOULD 

T (pure  Oak-leaf),  (rivriage  paid  to  London  for  3i>.  fid. — E. 
VAN  DER  MEERSOH,  Q lem’s  Nursery,  Seihurst,  S.E. 

OAMPLE'PAGKEr  of  SHILLING’S  SEEDS. 

In  order  to  prove  Hhilling's  Seeds  are  the  best,  I will  send 
a packet  each  of  Primula,  Cineraria,  Aster,  .Stock,  Balsam, 
Pansy,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Lettuce,  Cabbage,  Carrot,  and 
Caouinber  (frame),  for  Is.  6d.,  with  Catalogue  of  other  Choice 
Seeds.  — C.  .SHILLING,  Seedsman,  Winchfield,  Hants. 

]^EW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— strong  plants 

TN  from  single  pots  are  now  ready  of  the  three  following 
bsautihil  new  varieties,  the  best  of  last  year’s  novelties.  Mr.s. 
Alpheus  Hardy,  Japanese,  the  beautiful  new  and  curious 
pure-white  American  variety:  Sunflower,  Japanese,  brilliant- 
yellow,  the  finest  of  its  class;  Lady  Dorothy,  incurved,  lovely 
rich-bronze,  suffused  with  gold.  One  of  each,  carefully  packed 
anfl  sent  po.st  free,  for  4s. — GEO.  COOLING  & SONS,  The 
Nurseries.  Bath.  

qiHE  BLUE  DAISY  (Aster  alpinus),  tbeOrange 

T Daisy  (Erigeron  aurantiaous),  dwarf,  neat,  hardy,  numer- 
ous large  bright  flowers,  do  well  anywhere  ; 4 well-rooted 
plants.  Is.,  free.— R.A.YNER,  Avem^,  Southampton. 

piANT  PRIMROSE  OF  JAPAN  (Primula 

^ japonica),  2 ft.  high,  all  colours  between  pure  white  and 
the  deepest  crimsons  and  purples ; quite  hardy ; easily  grow'n  ; 
3 for  Is.,  free.— RAYNER,  .as  .above, 

OE^TH^'UJL  hardy  CLIMBER.— Peren- 

nial  pink  Convolvulus,  grows  20  ft.  in  season : festoons 
balconies,  &c.,  covered  large  rosy  blooms  all  summer;  2 for 
Is.,  free.— RAYNER,  as  above.  (9th  season.) 

■pERNS  FROM  DEYO'N.SHIRE.— 30,  Parcel 

J-  Post,  value  2s.  3d. ; 50  large,  11  varieties,  3s.  6d.  ; li’i,  7s. 
pac.kage  included,  correctly  named,  large  or  small.— T 
MURLFIY.  Lynton,  N.  Devon. 

TIOUBEE  WHITE  PR'IMRO.SES.  — These 

T/  lieautiful  hardy  plants  should  be  planted  at  once  to 
flower  early  and  well  this  spring.  Grandclumps,  showing  buds, 
2s  61  doz,;  6,  Is.  fid.,  post  free.  2 gran.l  Lilinm  auratums. 
and  2 Lilinm  lancifolium  album,  post  free  for2s,  Ber^t  named 
dwarf  H P and  Climbing  Roseiu  in  25  sorts,  6d.  each.— W. 
SHEPPARD.  Seedsman,  Hounslow. 

MYT'EISrNY  plants,  that  have  given  so 
much  pleasure  and  satisfaction  for  several  y^'ars,  are 
again  ready  for  sending  out.  12  various,  Is.  3d. ; 2-t,  2s. ; 6 
selected.  Is.  3d.  Some  of  these  plants  cannot  be  bought  under 
Is.  each.  Abutilons.  Auriculas,  Artiilery-plant,  Asparagoulss, 
Fuchsias,  Begonias  (evergreen  and  foliage).  Geraniums  (Zonal 
and  Ivy-leaf),  Mimulus,  Musk,  Diplacus,  Heliotrope,  Lan^ana, 
lldbrothamnus,  Hydrangea,  double  Petunia,  double  Trop.eo- 
lum.  Sparmannia,  Cypeiais,  Candle-plant,  and  other  plants. 
GARDENER,  Old  Vicarage,  Sprowaton,  Norwich. 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

STOCKS. 

In  the  long  list  of  half-hardy  annuals  and 
biennials  there  is  nothing  that  surpasses  the 
Stock  in  general  utility  and  fragrance,  and  even 
if  it  is  not  quite  so  showy  as  some  of  its  com- 
peers, this  is  amply  compensated  for  in  the  more 
lasting  qualities  of  both  the  plants  and  their 
flowers,  while  the  lines  of  a really  good  strain  of 
double  Stocks,  if  not  brilliant,  are  varied,  soft, 
and  rich.  Especially  beautiful  are  the  pure- 
white  flowers,  the  rich  purples  and  crimson,  or 
carniine-coloiu’ed  blossoms,  and  the  delicate 
huff  shade  sometimes  found.  Few  flowers  are 
more  easily  grown  than  the  Stock,  while  the 
annual  kinds,  at  any  rate,  may  he  grown  to 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  the  same  perfection  within 
the  confined  and  smoky  limits  of  a tiny  town 
garden  as  in  the  open  country.  Tlie  finest  type 
of  all  the  annual  Stocks,  in  my  experience,  is 
tliat  known  as  the 

Laege-flowered  dwarf  German  ; these  are 
much  superior  to  the  ordinary  Ten-week  kinds, 
and  if  a really  good  “ strain  ” is  obtained,  and 
the  plants  well  grown,  there  will  be  something 
worth  looking  at,  and  quite  80  per  cent,  of  the 
flowers  will  prove  double.  A great  fault  of  the 
biennial  varieties  is  that  they  too  often  make  a 
great  deal  of  growth,  and  give  lit.tle  or  no 
' bloom.  I have  kept  the  produce  of  ex- 
j pensive  seed  for  two  years,  and  had  plants 
; nearly  as  big  as  Cal^bages,  but  never  a sign 
of  bloom  ; hut  the  annual  varieties  never  fail  to 
flower  well  when  properly  cared  for.  fl’he  gi’eat 
secret  of  getting  fine  flowers  and  plenty  of  them 
is  to  sow  the  seed  early,  and  thus  ensure  a long 
season  of  growth.  The  best  time  to  sow  under  cool 
treatment  (this  is  most  successful)  is  from  the 
middle  of  February  to  the  middle  of  March. 
This  should  be  done  in  exti'a  well-drained  pots, 
pans,  or  boxes,  the  best  soil  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  good  loam  and  flaky  leaf-soil,  with 
half  a part  of  sand,  this  being  sifted  somewhat 
! finely  on  the  surface,  hut  rather  rough  beneath. 

; Sow  thinly,  cover  lightly,  and  directly  germina- 
I tion  has  taken  place  set  the  seedlings  on  the 
i shelf  of  a cool  greenhouse,  where  they  will  be 
within  6 Indus  or  8 inches  of  the  glass.  Water 
I very  cautiously,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  plants 
; can  he  handled  prick  them  oft'  into  boxes  of 
] good  soil,  or  into  a bed  of  the  same  in  a cool 
I frame ; this  will  prevent  loss  from  shanking, 
j From  liere  tliey  may  be  planted  out  into  the 
h beds  towards  tlie  end  of  April  or  in  May,  or 
• ' they  may  he  potted  up  singly  into  large  60’s, 
and  when  well  established,  planted  out  from 
these  ; in  this  way  they  are  not  so  liable  to  flag 
^ if  bright  sunshine  occurs  soon  after  they  are 
planted.  When 

Transplanting  them  at  any  stage,  throw 
away  any  strong-growing  forward  examples 
with  coarse  forked  roots,  as  these  are  sure  to 
produce  only  single  flowers,  retaining  only  those 
of  moderate  and  compact  growth,  with  a tuft  of 
flhrous  roots.  When  in  full  growtli  give  plenty  of 
water,  hut  only  when  dry.  The  plants  may,  of 
cour.se,  be  dotted  about  here  and  there  in  the 
mixed  borders,  either  singly  or  in  groups  of  three 


or  more  ; hut  I must  say  I like  to  see  a nice  bed 
of  this  or  any  other  favourite  flower,  and  in  this 
way  the  finest  results  are  obtained,  as  the  soil 
can  he  specially  prepared.  Any  good  garden 
soil  will  grow  Stocks,  hut  a little  extra  pains 
will  be  well  repaid  in  the  size  and  beauty  of  the 
blooms.  Thebed  selected  should  be  well  drained, 
and  ought  to  consist  for  the  most  part  of  nice, 
free  loamy  soil,  and  occupy  an  open  and  sunny 
situation.  Add  to  it  a goodly  proportion  of 
decayed  turf,  chopped  rather  small,  leaf-mould, 
or  very  old  flakey  hot-hed  manure  (or  spent  Hops, 
dried  and  sweetened  and  partly  decayed,  are 
excellent)  ; also  some  lime-rnhhish,  to  which 
these  plants  are  very  partial,  and  if  the  soil  is 
at  all  heavy  or  damp  some  burnt  clay  or  ballast 
as  well,  and  work  the  whole  well  together,  and 
you  will  have  such  a bed  of  Stocks  as  is  seldom 
seen.  Plant  firmly  at  6 inches  to  8 inches  apart, 
and  give  a soaking  of  liquid-manure  oidy  when 
the  soil  becomes  very  dry.  The 
Intermediate,  East  Lothian,  and  Brompton 
Stocks  are  biennial  (though  the  first  two  will 
bloom  the  same  autumn  if  sown  in  a little 
heat  at  once),  and  should  he  sown  about  July, 
wintered  in  cold  frames,  and  planted  out  in 
early  spring.  They  jiroduce  finer  spikes  than 
the  annual  kinds,  hut  for  small  gardens,  at  any 
rate,  are  hardly  so  useful.  B.  C.  R. 


93.— Best  bedding  plants.— Among 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  some  of  the  best  for  bed- 
ding out  are  Triomphe  de  Stella  (fiery  orange- 
scarlet),  Vesuvius  (vivid-scarlet),  ^Vonderful 
(a  double  scarlet  of  same  type  as  Vesuvius),  and 
West  Brighton  Gem  (scarlet).  A few  good 
wliites  are  Niphetos,  Queen  of  WTiites,  Madame 
Vaucher,  and  Clipper  ; the  two  last-named  are 
old  kinds.  For  pink  you  might  use  Master 
Christine  and  Mrs.  Turner.  In  my  opinion,  you 
covdd  not  improve  on  Henry  Jacoby  and  Rev. 
Atkinson  for  dark-crimson.  Triomphe  de  Stella 
makes  a gorgeous  display  of  colour  when  set  out 
in  a circular  bed,  with  the  soil  not  over  rich, 
and  an  outer  circle  round  it  of  yellow  Calceo- 
laria, such  as  C.  aurea  floribunda,  or  C.  Golden 
Gem,  and  then  edged  with  Lobelia  pumila  mag- 
nifica.  Sutton’s  Gazanias  are  very  useful  for 
bedding-out,  and  are  of  a trailing  habit.  Also 
the  variegated  Fuchsias  are  very  nice  plants 
for  edging  lines  with  or  ribbon  borders. — R.  F. 
Dunford,  Maybank. 

159.— Paeony  not  opening  its  flowers.— Tliere  is 
no  doubt  that  the  flowei’-huds  of  your  P;eony  are  in- 
jured by  spiing-  frost,  wliich  causes  them  to  turn  brown 
and  refuse  to  open.  You  had  better  remove  the  plant  to 
a more  sheltered  position. — J.  C.  C. 

123.— What  is  an  alpine  plant?— There  is  fre- 
quently some  confusion  in  this  class ; hut  strictly 
speaking  an  alpine  plant  should  be  a native  of  the  Alpine 
regions. — E.  If. 

150.— A quick-growing  climber,  <Scc.— Nothing 
can  be  better  for  your  purpose  than  Ampelopsis  Veitchi. 
It  needs  no  training  after  the  first  start,  and  in  the  autumn 
shows  every  shade  of  colour  hetw'een  crimson  and  green. 
— A.  G.  Butler. 

111.- Growing  Violets  for  profit.— 

“ Polly  ” could  undoubtedly  do  well  with  Violets 
so  near  a good  market.  I live  in  Cambridgeshire, 
and  grow  them  in  rows  between  Plum-trees.  The 
partial  shade  they  get  in  summer  suits  them. 
I find  The  Czar  far  the  best  kind  to  grow.  Some 
of  the  old  Russian  Violets  replanted  would  be 
useful,  and  a later  kind  to  prolong  the  season. 


Planted  in  April,  The  Czar  will  begin  to  flower 
in  September,  and  continue  to  yield  a few 
blooms  thronghont  the  winter  in  open  weather. 
This  year  they  began  to  come  in  plentifully  the 
first  week  in  February,  and  will  last  throughout 
March.  I dig  uii  and  replant  some  every  third 
year,  taking  rare  to  have  some  old,  as  well  as 
new,  rows. — A.  M.  E. 

148.— Climbers  for  a shaded  situa- 
tion.— The  only  climbers  that  will  give  perfect 
satisfaction  under  the  sliade  of  a large  tree  are 
the  green-leaved  varieties  of  Ivies.  If  the  shade 
is  not  too  dense  and  some  good  soil  can  he  given 
to  start  them  in  several  of  the  strong-growing 
Clematis  may  succeed,  including  C.  montana  and 
C.  Flammula.  C.  Jackmaui  I have  had  do  v ell 
on  an  arch  under  the  shade  of  a tree  where  the 
branches  did  not  come  very  low  down  ; hut  the 
plants  must  he  well  supported.  Hie  common 
Honeysuckles  will  grow  in  the  shade  if  the  top 
can  struggle  out  into  the  sunshine.  The  Hop  will 
grow  in  the  shade  under  similar  conditions.  ■ 
F.  H.  

1.30.— Building  a greenhouse.— I do 

not  believe  in  using  heavier  bars  than  the 
3-inch  by  l.t-incli  size,  especially  for  maiket 
work,  where  every  ray  of  light  is  important ; 
and  if  supported  by  a 2 incli  by  I J-inch  batten 
run  along  the  middle  of  each  side,  to  act  as  a 
purloin,  and  supported  by  an  iron  rod  here  and 
there,  they  will  he  quite  strong  enough  foraO-feet 
or  even  10-feet  ratter,  and  will  carry  an  18-inch 
pane  perfectly  well.  You  must  cut  the  bars  to 
the  right  angle  at  each  end  with  a fine  or  panel- 
saw,  the  upper  ends  to  fit  exactly  to  the  ridge- 
plank  and  the  lower  into  the  wall-plates.  The 
best  plan  is  to  cut  one  as  a pattern  first,  and 
mark  ofl’ the  others  from  it  as  to  both  length  and 
angle  of  the  ends.  I like,  whenever  it  can  he 
done,  to  get  the  glass  in  right,  to  cut  the  lower 
ends  with  a slight  shoulder  to  lit  on 
to  the  wall-plate,  as  then  they  cannot 
shift  without  taking  the  plate  with  them ; 
hut  especially,  if  yon  want  to  save  the  rain- 
water, you  should  let  a 4-inch  by  J-incli  hoard 
edgeways  into  the  lower  ends  of  the  rafters  all 
along,  with  its  upper  face  level  with  the  rebates 
in  the  bars.  This  will  take  the  edges  of  the 
lower  squares  of  glass  and  thus  prevent  break- 
age ; and  also,  if  another  piece  3 inches  or 
4 inches  wide  is  nailed  angle-wise  on  to  its 
lower  edge,  like  this  V.  as  a gutter  as  well, 
but  both  should  he  well  tarred.  The  plates 
should  be  slightly  bevelled  oft'  inside  and  out  in 
order  to  throw  off  the  wet. — B.  C.  R. 

130.— A hot -water  apparatus.— If 

properly  constructed,  a boiler  and  pipes  made 
of  stout  zinc  woidd  doubtless  answer  the  pur- 
pose very  well  for  a time,  though  the  boiler 
would  not  last  nearly  so  long  as  a cast  or  wrought 
iron  one.  I think,  however,  I should  prefer  to 
make  it  of  stout  tin,  galvanised  iron,  or,  better 
still,  if  not  too  costly,  of  copper.  I do  not 
know  why  some  such  (cheap)  apparatus  is  not 
made  for  amateurs  who  have  not  too  much 
money  to  spare,  and  certainly  the  heavy  cast 
pipes  that  are  often  used  are  entirely  unneces- 
sary ; but  one  never  sees  tin  or  zinc  pipes  except 
where  the  fuel  used  is  oil  or  gas.  As  you  can 
make  the  pipes,  &c. , yourself,  by  all  means  do 
so,  but  I should,  if  possible,  substitute  iron  or 
copper  for  the  boiler  at  any  rate. — B.  C.  B. 
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THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  ^roni  a ijarden  diary  from  March 
•22nd  to  March  '2%th. 

Just  finished  praning  the  Roses,  except  the  Teas,  which 
will  remain  as  thc3*  arc  till  next  week.  Some  growth  has 
been  made  ; but  I have  seen  the  plants  more  advanced. 
I ahsvavs  make  a point  of  cutting  to  a dormant  bud,  and 
the  shortening  of  each  shoot  is  dependent  upon  that  ; but 
there  is  usually  plenty  of  good,  healthy,  unbroken  buds 
to  select  from.  It  is  useless  leaving  in  so  much  weak 
spray,  as  is  frequentl3’  done.  All  shoots  not  strong 
enough  to  pi’oduce  flowers  should  be  cut  out  to  make 
room  for  stronger  and  better  growth.  With  me  the  beds, 
borders,  and  groups  of  Roses  always  receive  an  annual 
top-dressing  immediately  tlie  pruning  is  finished.  The 
beds  are  then  forVed  over — not  deepl>',  but  enough  of  the 
surface  is  stirred  to  let  in  the  air  to  freshen  up  and  mellow 
the  soil.  The  Rose  borders  are  run  over  in  all  weathei*s 
for  cutting  blossoms,  and  at  this  season  a good  stirring 
and  aerating  of  the  surface  tends  to  keep  down  mildew 
anil  other  evils  to  which  the  Rose  when  growing  in  close, 
badly-cultivated  soil  is  subject.  Removed  Cauliflower 
plants  raised  in  heat  to  a cold  frame  to  haixlen  ready  for 
planting.  I find  ^'eitoh’s  Forcing  raised  in  heat  eariy  in 
Febniary,  potted  off  singly  in  small  pots,  properly 
haidened  off  by  exposure  in  a cold  frame,  and  planted 
out  in  a warm  situation  in  April,  is  as  earl3'  as  the 
plants  sown  in  August  and  wintered  in  a fi-ame. 
Sowed  the  main  crop  of  winter  Greens.  Such  things  as 
Savov  Cabbage,  Broccoli,  Bru.'^sels  Sprouts,  Ivales,  &c., 
require  time  to  get  strong.  I always  place  a net  over  the 
seed  beds  at  once  to  keep  off  birds,  though  if  treated 
with  a dusting  of  red  lead  the  net  will  not  be  necessar3'. 
But  when  a number  of  varieties  of  seeds  have  to  be  kept 
separate,  the  time  lost  in  damping  and  dusting  each  kind 
is  considerable ; but  for  Peas,  Beans,  Turnips,  Radishes, 
<ic.,  the  red  lead  dres.sing  is  a capital  expedient,  and 
saves  man3-  a failure  of  crop,  a.s  the  linnets  and  other 
seed-eating  birds  are  early  risers,  and  will  often  clear  off 
a crop  of  early  Radishes  or  Turnips  before  the  responsible 
arty  is  aware  of  what  is  going  on.  Mice  will  not  touch 
eas  dusted  with  red  lead.  What  a nui.sance  rats  are 
about  a place,  and  what  a blessing  a good  cat  is  that  can 
be  tnisted  to  make  her  home  in  a garden.  1 suppose  there 
are  cats  and  cats;  some  seem  to  occupy  their  position 
worthil3%  keeping  down  the  vermin,  making  their  way 
among  the  beds  and  crops  as  tenderly  as  if  the3'  under- 
stood the  importance  of  the  work  entrusted  to  them. 
Kindness  to  animals  will  do  wonders,  and  in  this  respect, 
I think,  we  have  all  something  to  learn.  Of  course,  when 
tt  large  number  of  cats  meet  together  at  night  in  one’s 
ganien,  some  mischief  will  probabl3’  be  done.  For  my 
own  part  I have  a greater  horror  of  dogs  in  a garden  than 
cats,  as  I find  they  do  more  mischief.  Put  in  cuttings  of 
Tree  Carnations  in  heat  to  work  up  a large  stock  for 
winter  flowering.  Sowed  seeds  of  Carnations.  1 alwa3  s raise 
a batch  of  seedlings.  The  plants  aie  strong,  atid  though 
one  seldom  gets  a first-class  variety,  yet  there  is  always  the 
chance  of  something  turning  up  worth  keeping;  in  fact, 
that  is  nearly  sure  to  happen  if  one  starts  with  a few 
good  sorts,  and  saves  seeds  from  them  ; but  to  make  sure 
of  a "ood  crop  of  seeds  from  choice  kinds,  the  plants 
should  be  grown  in  pots  under  glass.  Put  iti  cuttings 
of  Tea  Rose.s.  I always  use  the  best  of  the  cuttings  of 
the  Teas  which  have  been  forced  for  early  blooms  ; they 
strike  freely  in  the  hot-bed  if  kept  clo.se.  The  cuttings  are 
trimmed,  preference  being  given  to  those  possessing  a heel 
of  old  wood ; but  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  almo.st 
anything  will  grow  if  planted  in  a bed  of  moist  material ; it 
U3ed  not  neces.sarily  be  .soil.  I like  Cocoa-nut-fibre  the 
best,  as  no  water  will  be  requiie<l  till  roots  are  formed, 
and  they  should  be  potted  up  and  plunged  in  the  hot-bed 
till  established.  The  quicker  roots  are  formed  the  more 
plants  there  will  be  in  a given  number  of  cuttings.  Slow 
or  delayed  rooting  means  loss  in  this  case.  With  healthy 
cuttings  90  per  cent,  will  strike.  Planted  Potatoe.s,  Peas, 
and  Beans  for  succession,  and  put  sticks  to  Peas  already 
up.  Made  a new  plantation  of  Globe  Artichoke.s.  Planted 
hardy  edgings  round  flower-beds.  Planted  Carnations, 
Pansies,  P3Tethrums,  and  other  hardy  plants.  Divided 
Everlasting  Peas  to  increase  stock.  Mowed  lawns.  Cut 
Grass  edgings,  and  dressed  walks  with  hot  brine  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  weeds  durinj^  summer.  One  pound  of  salt 
to  a gallon  of  water  applied  hot  will  keep  the  walks  clean 
for  one  season  if  persevered  with.  Should  be  applied  only 
in  dry  weather. 

Stove. 

Climbing  plants.— Unless  where  the  houses  are 
very  lar<fe  it  is  better  to  confine  whatever  roof  climbers 
are  used  to  pots,  rather  than  plant  them  out,  as  when  the 
latter  course  is  adopted  the  natural  inclination  which  most 
of  the  kinds  have  to  make  vigorous  gro\\th  is  increased, 
BO  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  their  t<ms  within  reasonable 
bounds,  liven  the  Allamandas  and  Bougainvilleas,  which 
are  amongst  the  most  vigorous  of  the  stove  climbers, 
attain  enough  size  for  a house  of  ordinary  dimensions 
when  their  roots  are  confined.  All  climbers  that  require 
their  tops  to  be  hard  pruned  in  yearly,  such  as  Alla- 
mandas, Aristolochias,  and  others  of  a like  nature,  should 
liave  most  of  the  old  soil  shaken  away  at  the  annual  re- 
potting ; this  ought  to  be  done  now,  is  if  the  work  is  put 
off  until  the  new  growth  has  made  much  headway,  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  root.s  will  cause  plants  to  suffer.  Before  the 
plants  are  turned  out  of  the  jiots  see  that  the  soil  is 
moderately  moist,  but  not  too  wet.  If  either  too  wet  or 
too  dry,  the  roots  cannot  be  got  out  of  it  without  much 
breakage.  In  the  ca3e  of  full-sized  specimens  that  are 
already  in  pots  as  large  as  it  is  desirable  to  give  them, 
two-thirds  of  the  old  mateiial  should  be  removed.  Turfy 
loam,  with  a liberal  addition  of  rotten  manure  and  some 
sand,  is  the  soil  that  answers  best  for  climbers  of  this 
description.  Pots  from  15  inches  to  18  inches  in  diameter 
are  requisite  for  full  sized  specimens  of  the  kinds  named. 
See  that  the  drainage  is  sufficient ; the  large  quantity  of 
water  required  by  vigorous  growing  subjects  like  those 
in  question  necessitates  care  in  this  matter.  Use  the  pot- 
ting-lath  freely,  so  as  to  make  the  material  solid  ; without 
this  the  plants  are  not  likely  to  do  well.  In  the  case  of 
young  examples  that  have  hitherto  held  their  roots,  con- 
fined to  smaller  pots,  it  is  better  not  to  remove  so  much  of 
the  old  soil,  simply  working  away  any  that  is  loose  about 


the  tops  of  the  balls.  A liberal  shift  may  be  given  ; plants 
that  liave  been  in  8-inch  or  10-inch  pots  should  be  put  in 
others  that  are  4 inches  or  5 inches  larger.  As  soon  as  the 
potting  is  completed,  train  the  branches  into  the 
places  they  are  to  occupy  ; this  should  be  regularly 
attended  to  as  the  growth  extends  all  through  the  season. 
When  the  shoots  of  climbers,  especially  those  that  twine, 
are  allowed  to  get  into  a tangled  mass,  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  them  without  injur3'.  Such  climbers  as  Step- 
hanotis  and  Clerodcndron  Balfouri,  are  better  potted 
after  thc3'  have  done  flowering,  as  if  the  roots  are  nowdis- 
turbed  it  will  most  likel3*  interfere  with  the  blooming, 

Caladiums. — In  stoves  where  only  a limited  amount 
of  heat  is  used,  so  that  it  suits  the  intermediate  section  of 
plants  better  than  the  warmer  kinds,  it  is  well  to  defer 
potting  such  things  as  Caladiums  until  this  time,  rather 
than  start  them  earlier.  Tubers  that  have  been  at  rest 
during  the  winter  should  now  be  put  in  pots  proportionate 
to  their  size  and  to  the  more  or  less  vigorous  nature  of  the 
variet3%  Full-grown  tubers  of  the  stronger  kinds  will 
need  11-inch  or  12-inch  pots  at  least,  and  where  the 
object  is  to  have  the  specimens  as  large  as  possible  more 
root-room  ma)’  be  given.  Loam,  with  some  rotten 
manure  and  sand,  is  the  soil  that  answers  best  for  them. 
In  potting,  cover  the  tops  or  the  tubers  a little  with  soil, 
but  avoid  burying  them  too  deep.  Give  no  water  after 
potting  until  growth  begins  to  move.  As.  the  leaves 
appear  the  nearer  the  plants  are  kept  to  the  glass  the 
better,  but  shade  must  be  given  when  the  sun  is  bright. 
When  the  roots  have  begun  to  move  freel3',  water  must 
be  given  freely.  Admit  enough  air  to  keep  the  leaves 
.stout,  and  give  them  the  amount  of  substance  that  is 
necessaiy  to  admit  of  the  plants  being  stood  in  cooler 
quarters  in  the  summer.  Small,  or  medium-sized  ex- 
amples, such  as  can  be  grown  in  7-inch  or  8-inch  pots, 
will  generally  be  found  more  useful  than  larger  specimens. 
For  this  reason  it  is  well  to  pi’opagate  a few  young  plants 
each  spring.  The  young  crowns,  if  severed  at  the  bottom 
where  they  spring  from  the  old  tubers  with  some  of  the 
young  roots  attached,  soon  get  established  in  heat.  Put 
them  singl.v  in  4-inch  or  5-inch  pots,  in  soil  similar  to 
that  advised  for  the  large  roots.  Give  a little  water  at 
the  time  of  potting,  and  confine  under  propagating- 
glasses  sufficiently  close  to  keep  the  leaves,  which  at  the 
time  the  crowns  are  removed  from  the  old  tubers  should 
be  partiall3’  unfolded,  from  flagging.  In  a week  or 
ten  days  the  glasses  may  be  removed,  as  the  already 
pruned  roots  will  grow  apace.  Treat  afterwards  as 
advised  for  the  larger  plants.  In  a few  weeks  pots  2 inches 
or  3 inches  larger  may  be  given. 

Achimenes.—More  tubers  should  now  be  started 
to  flower  after  the  earliest  lot  are  out  of  bloom.  Treat 
them  in  the  way  advised  a few  weeks  back  in  the  matters 
of  heat  and  moisture,  with  plenty  of  light  after  the 
growth  has  begun  to  move.  Mhthout  this  the  shoots  of 
quick-growing  plants  of  this  character  come  weak  and 
long-jointed,  and  tlie  leaves  are  wanting  in  the  substance 
necessary  to  keep  them  fresh  until  the  end  of  the  season. 
The  earliest  batch  will  now  ha\'e  made  enough  progress 
to  require  moving  into  tlie  pots  in  which  they  are  to 
bloom.  In  all  cases  avoid  over-crowding,  for  though 
something  may  be  done  to  support  the  plants  later  on  by 
the  use  of  manurial  stimulants,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the 
lower  leaves  healthy  until  the  bloom  is  over,  if  enough 
room  i.s  not  allowed.  Where  there  happens  to  be  a scarcity 
of  any  favourite  kind  the  tops  may  be  struck  without 
difficulty.  The  extremities  of  the  shoots,  if  taken  off  with 
two  or  three  joints  and  treated  in  the  way  that  answers 
for  oidinary  cuttings — that  is,  with  motlerate  stove  heat, 
shade,  and  moisture,  in  a confined  atmosphere — will  root 
in  two  or  three  weeks. 

Qloxinias. — More  roots  may  now  be  put  in  a warm 
house.  Pot  them  in  the  way  that  the  first  lot  were  done. 
Avoid  giving  them  more  room  than  necessary.  See  that 
the  soil  is  not  too  wet,  but  give  water  as  soon  as  the 
growth  begins  to  move  freely.  The  earliest  started  roots 
will  now  be  pushing  up  their  tops  apace  ; they  should  be 
stood  close  to  the  glass.  A shelf  over  the  path  in  the 
stove  is  a suitable  place  for  the  plants  until  they  come 
into  flower.  In  such  a position  the  foliage  will  be  stout, 
and  the  flowers  will  last,  if  required  for  cutting,  in  a very 
different  way  to  what  thev  are  capable  of  when  grown 
without  the  light  that  is  necessary  to  give  them  sub- 
stance. 

Palms. 

The  best  time  for  potting  the  stove,  and  also  greenhouse 
kinds  of  Palms,  is  in  the  spring,  before  growth  has  com- 
menced, for  though  there  should  not  be  an.v  attempt  to 
loosen  the  roots  that  lay  closely  packed  within  the  old 
balls,  in  the  way  that  used  to  be  supposed  necessary  in 
potting  plants  of  most  kinds,  still,  in  removing  the  crocks 
of  which  the  drainage  is  composed  of,  there  will  be  a 
disturbance  of  the  roots  sufficient  to  interfere  with  the 
development  of  the  leaves,  which  latter  soon  will  be  in 
full  motion.  The  course  which  it  is  best  to  follow  in  the 
cultivation  of  most  Palms  is,  at  first,  when  the  plants  are 
small,  to  get  them  on  to  an  effective  size  without  loss  of 
time.  For  this  reason  compai*atively  more  roof-room 
should  be  given  than  it  would  be  necessar3'  or  advisable  to 
allow  later  on  after  the  specimens  have  got  large.  Then 
the  object  will  rathei’  be  to  prevent  their  out-growing  the 
space  that  can  be  given  them  than  the  reverse.  Palms, 
more  than  other  plants,  will  bear  their  roots  being  con- 
fined in  the  way  indicated,  provided  that  the3'  have 
manure-water  during  the  summer  when  they  are  making 
the  most  growth.  These  remarks  will  give  those  who 
have  not  hitherto  had  much  to  do  with  the  culth’ation  of 
Palms  an  idea  as  to  the  coiuse  which  it  is  best  to  follow 
with  the  plants  in  the  early  and  also  the  later  stages  of 
their  existence.  Palms  are  less  particular  in  the  matter 
of  soil  than  most  things,  as  they  will  do  in  either  heavy  or 
light  material.  Peat  is  sometimes  given  them,  but  its 
lasting  properties  are  not  equal  to  those  of  loam  ; con- 
sequently, where  the  latter  can  be  had  of  good  qualit}’,  I 
should  give  it  the  preference.  Palms  do  not  require 
repotting  so  often  as  man3'  kinds  of  plants,  and  on  this 
account  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  be  careful  to  see  that 
the  drainage  is  such  as  will  last.  Sand  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  keep  the  soil  fairly  porous  is  all  that  it  is 
advisable  to  mix  with  it.  Use  the  potting-lath  freely  so 
as  to  make  the  new  material  quite  solid.  After  potting 
keep  the  plants  closer  and  a little  warmer  than  during  the 
winter.  In  summer  weather  their  movable  shading 
should  be  used.  Thomas  B.vines. 


Outdoor  Garden. 

Carnatioli.s  and  Picotees  that  have  been  wintered  in  a , 
cold  frame  niav  now  be  planted  out.  In  turning  over  tlie 
soil  look  carefully  after  wirewonus,  plant  firml}',  and  lea\  e 
space  enough  between  the  plants  for  layering  the  young 
shoots  in  July.  Pinks  still  m the  nurser3"-b^  should  be 
planted  out.  They  will  be  useful  for  late  cutting,  though 
the  flowers  will  not  be  so  fine  or  so  perfectly  laced  as  if 
planted  in  autumn.  Stir  the  soil  among  Tulips  and  other 
bulbs  now  through  the  ground  ; also  dress  over  the  berls 
of  autumn-planted  Pinks,  Pansies,  &c.,  pressing  the  soil 
round  the  collars  of  any  plants  which  may  have  been 
loosened  by  the  late  frost.  Tidy  up  the  hardy  fernery  by 
cutting  off  dead  fronds,  and  top-dressing  between  the 
plants  with  a compost  of  leaf-mould  and  loam  in  equal 
parts.  This  is  the  best  season  for  transplanting  hard.v 
Ferns.  Any  rearrangement  may  be  carried  out  now  with 
perfect  safet>\  Choice  alpine  plants  may  be  divided  and 
transplanted.  Give  a top-dressing  of  rich,  light  soil  to 
encourage  grow'th  and  to  give  a neat  appearance.  Snails 
and  slugs  will  now  be  troublesome,  and  must  be  sought 
for  diligently.  Heaps  of  bran,  brewer’s  grains,  or  greased 
Cabbage-leaves,  will  attract  them,  w'here  they  must  be 
sought  for  early  in  the  moniing  and  destroyed.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  go  lound  the  traps  with  a light  after  dark 
on  mild  evenings.  Propagate  Herbaceous  Phloxes  b\’ 
division.  Cuttings  of  the  I’oung  shoots  of  the  new’  dr 
choice  varieties  w ill  strike  quickly  at  this  season  in  the 
hot-bed.  Continue  the  propagation  of  all  kinds  of  bedding 
plants,  and  pot  them  off  os  fast  as  the}’  are  rooted  in  single 
pots.  Man}’  of  the  small-growing  things  that  are  required 
in  large  quantities  for  carpet  bedding,  such  as  Alter- 
nanthex*as,  Coleus,  Iresines,  Lobelias,  and  the  Golden 
Mesembryanthemums  may  be  dibbled  into  pans  where 
there  is  a little  bottom-heat  to  start  them.  M'nen  rooted, 
ventilate  and  harden  off.  Prune  the  general  collection  of 
Roses.  Cut  down  old  Laurels  or  other  ei  ergreens  which 
have  become  bare  at  the  bottom,  and  prune  all  kinds  of 
shrubs  to  balance  growtli.  Sow  Stocks,  Asters,  Zinnias, 

&c.,  in  the  hot-bed  ; but  lift  up  to  the  liglit  as  soon  as  the 
seedlings  are  up,  and  in  a few  days  move  to  a cold  frame 
to  harden  off.  Stocks  are  very  apt  to  damp  oft  when 
thickl}’  sow’ii.  I find  coke-dust  an  excellent  covering 
material  for  Stocks  and  other  plants  liable  to  injury  from 
damp.  Set  out  young  plants  of  Veitch's  Virginian  (,Veeper 
from  pots  against  walls. 

Fruit  Garden. 

March  came  in  wdth  severe  frost,  but  I do  not  hear  that 
very  great  harm  has  been  done,  the  blossoms  of  fruit-trees  ; 
not  being  sufficiently  fonvard  to  suffer  much  injur}’.  , 

Where  heavy  coverings  are  used  to  shelter  fruit-trees  on  • 

w'alls,  they  should  be  removed  in  the  morning  to  let  the  , 
sunshine  and  air  into  the  trees  and  replaced  at  night.  Lay  in  ' 
a stock  of  Tobacco-pow’der  for  the  Peaches,  to  be  prepared 
for  the  appearance  of  green  or  black-fly — the  latter  is  the  , 
most  diriicult  to  deal  with.  This  ma}'  be  used  before  the 
blossoms  fade,  if  necessary,  without  injuring  the  latter.  ^ 
Figs  on  walls,  if  not  already  uncovered,  should  have  that  \ 
attention  now'.  It  will  be  better  not  to  take  off  all  the 
coverings  at  once  ; do  it  gra<Uially.  Prepare  borders  for 
planting  Fig-trees ; the  sunniest  position  should  be  chosen.  • 
More  attention  might  be  given  to  Figs  ; the  fmit  is  \'ery 
w'holesome,  and  when  w-ell  managed  the  crop  seldom  fails. 

The  chief  thing  is  to  keep  the  roots  near  the  surface,  and  | 
train  thinly,  so  as  to  get  the  wood  w’ell  ripened.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  give  nourishment  to  heavily-laden  trees  by  i 
mulching  and  w'atering.  The  best  season  to  plant  new’  . 
vineries  is  just  as  the  buds  are  bursting  ; uncoil  the  roots,  J 
which  usually  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  ball,  but  do  not  ( 
otherwise  needlessly  disturb  the  ball  ; it  only  checks  w’itli-  ^ 
out  giving  any  correspond'ug  benefit.  The  border  need  ,■ 
not  be  m^e  all  at  once  ; four  feet  in  w’idth  is  quite  enough  * 
to  start  with,  more  can  be  added  to  met  the  re<|uirements  | 

of  the  Vines.  Good  loam,  enriched  w’ith  bones,  and  opened 
up  W’ith  old  plaster,  wood-ashes,  and  charcoal,  will  gi\  e 
good  results.  Stimulants  and  rich  trp-dressing  can  be 
given  as  required.  The  disbudding  of  late  Peaches  under 
glass  w'ill  soon  require  attention  ; spread  the  w’ork  over 
several  weeks.  There  is  more  harm  done  by  lea\  ing  too 
much  wood  than  too  little.  Make  sure  that  inside  Peach 
borders  are  sufficiently  moist;  and  in  making  or  top- 
dressing borders  use  only  gootl  loam.  Anything  likely  to 
be  a breeding-bed  for  Fungus  is  nearl}'  sure  to  give  trouble 
in  the  future.  All  fruit-houses  are  used  as  storing  and 
growing  places  for  plants  in  pots.  To  a certain  extent  this 
is  unavoidable,  but  a gradual  clearance  should  take  place 
as  soon  as  possible.  Take  precautionary  measures  against 
insects  by  fumigating  w’ith  Tobacco  ; and  use  the  syringe 
or  engine  freely  on  fine  days,  closing  early  enough  for  the  . 
foliage  to  dry  before  night.  This  matter  of  syringing 
refers  more  especially  to  Peaches,  as  many  good  Giape 
grow'ers  do  not  use  the  syringe  after  the  flowers  open. 
Make  the  sunshine  do  as  much  of  the  forcing  as  can  be 
done  with  safety  by  closing  early,  but  ventilate  early  in 
the  morning. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Sow'  Tomatoes  for  planting  in  the  open  air.  There  is  1 
plenty  of  time,  if  started  in  a brisk  temperature,  forplants  i 
raised  now  to  fill  5-inch  pots  with  roots,  and  get  strong  and  ^ 
well  hardened  by  the  end  of  May.  In  a w'arm  gaixlen,  if  a 4 
south  border  can  be  given  up  to  them,  they  w’ill  succeed  f 
very  w’ell  trained  to  stakes.  Have  the  row's  a yard  apart,  v 
and  the  plants  tw-o  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  Plant  on  fresh 
ground  every  year,  and  make  the  soil  firm  about  them,  and  (J 
there  will  be  little  fear  of  disease.  Tomatoes  coming  on  2 
in  w’arm-house  W’ill  need  frequent  attention  in  rubbing  off  I 
side-shoots,  setting  the  blossoms,  &c.  If  the  house  is  f 
properl}’  heated  and  the  atmosphere  genial,  the  less  ' 
syringing  the  plants  get  the  better.  They  are  not  much  e 
troubled  with  insects  when  strong  and  vigorous,  but  an 
occasional  puff  of  Tobacco-smoke  through  the  house,  : 
especially  if  other  plants  are  grown  in  the  house,  will 
be  beneficial.  Tobacco  is  a purifier  in  other  ways  besides 
its  deturrent  effect  upon  insects.  Potatoes,  Carrots, 
Radishes,  and  other  crops  coming  on  in  frames,  if  they  re- 
quire water,  sliould  have  the  chill  taken  off,  and  A oz.  of 
guano  or  some  other  stimulant  per  gallon  w'ill  be  useful  in 
forwarding  grow’th — and  the  quicker  all  such  crops  are  t 
pushed  oil  the  better.  It  is  a Igood  plan  to  keep  up  a - 
healthy  stock  of  Cucumber  and  Melon  plants  ; then  if  any- 
thing happens  to  a plant  in  house  or  frame  the  blank  is  » 
soon  marie  good.  Sow'  Vegetable  Marrow’s,  Ridge  Cucum-  > 
bers,  and  Capsicums  in  gentle  heat.  New' Zealand  Spinach  i i 
is  a very  useful  crop  in  hot  summers,  when  other  Spinach  v i 
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fails.  To  have  it  early  sow  the  seeds  now  in  small  pots,  ?, 
seeds  in  a pot,  and  plane  on  the  hot-bed.  Sow  the  main  crop 
' of  Celery  either  in  boxes,  or,  if  many  plants  are  required, 
make  up  aslig-ht  hot-bed  specially  for  it.  Plant  out  Cauli- 
. dowers  in  sheltered  situations.  Hunting-donian  is  a g-ood 
Pea  for  present  sowing.  Where  a constant  succession  of 
Peas  must  he  had,  it  is  a good  plan  to  sow  two  or  three 
kinds  at  inteiwals  of  a fortnight.  French  Beans  bearing 
freely  in  the  forcing-house  must  have  liquid-manure,  and 
be  well  S3'ringed  dail^’  as  a precautionaiy  measure  against 
, red-spider.  Sow  plenty  of  Parsley  ; it  is  not  often  there  is 
[ a surplus  of  this,  take  the  season  through.  This  is  a good 
season  to  make  new  beds  of  Mint  and  other  herbs.  Plant 
I a good  breadth  of  Potatoes  ; the  Schoolmaster  is  a good 
main-crop  kind.  There  is  nothing  gained  by  crowding  too 
I many  sets  in  the  rows,  or  planting  the  rows  too  near. 
Three  feet  apart  between  the  rows,  and  one  foot  between 
' the  sets,  is  not  too  much  for  the  large-topped  kinds. 

E.  IIOBD.W. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

' Spring-flowering  plants  do  not,  generally  speaking, 
succeed  so  well  in  town  gardens  as  those  whose  flowering 
; season  is  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  There  are, 
however,  some  few  exceptions,  which  may  perhaps  be 
said  to  prove  the  rule,  among  the  foremost  being 
Auriculas,  Polyanthus,  Primroses,  WalHloweis,  and  Scillas, 
;as  well  as  Hyacinths  and  others  usuall}'  included  under 


he  denomination  of  Dutch  bulbs.  The  first-named  are 
ilready  commencing  to  throw  up  their  flower-trusses,  and 
:.vill  be  in  full  bloom  before  long,  at  any  rate  under  glass. 
,fn  the  open  air  these  charming  subjects  are  very  little 
I rouble,  and  succeed  where\’er  the  drainage  is  good  and 
. he  situation  lightl.v  shaded  from  the  midsummer  sun. 
.’hoice  varieties  should  be  grown  in  pots  and  kept  under 
dass  during  the  winter  and  spnng,  and  a small  low  and 
ight  house  devoted  entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  a good 
•ollection  would  prove  a source  of  never  failing  interest, 
l-ieed  should  V)e  sown  in  a cool  frame  in  April  to  obtain  a 
' lock  of  plants,  or  in  boxes  in  the  greenhouse,  and  kept 
hioist  and  shaded  at  all  times.  The  Polyanthus  is  another 
yevy  charming  flower,  suitable  for  any  locality,  and 
aiuenable  to  cultivation  either  in  open-air  beds  or  in  pots. 
-Named  varieties  are  seldom  seen  now,  but  seed  of  a good 
jst  rain  will  afford  some  charming  varieties.  Sow  as  already 
^directed  for  Auriculas,  or  in  a very  carefull^y  prepared  bed 
■u\  the  open  air.  Primroses  are  very  easily  managed,  and 
I numerous  beautiful  single-flowered  fornis  of  vaned  colours 
.may  be  raised  froin  seed  in  the  same  way  as  Pol^’anthus  ; 
il)Ut  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  double-flowered  varieties 
do  not  succeed  nearly  so  well  in  a smoky  atmosphere. 
|hoilIas  are  capital  subjects  for  a town  garden.  8.  sibirica 
aiTord.s  an  intense  and  uncommon  sliade  of  colour,  and 
forms  one  of  the  be.st  of  all  edgings  for  a bed  of  other 
■bnlb.s,  herbaceous  plants,  or  small  shrulis.  It  may  also 
the  very  easily  forced  in  pots  or  pans  in  the  greenhouse, 
[and_  If  planted  early  may  thus  be  had  in  full  bloom  by 
hnstiiias.  8.  nutans  (the  Wood  Hyacinth),  is  also  a 
f-aiiital  town  plant,  and  very  easily  naturalised.  Beds 
loi  Carnations  should  be  prepared  at  once  work  them 


deeply,  make  tlic  soil  mcKlerattdy  rich,  add  a surfacing  at 
least  of  fresh  country  loam,  if  possible,  and  keep  a sharp 
look  out  for  wireworni.  The  earlier  next  month  the  plants 
are  set  out,  weather  permitting,  the  better*  Carnations 
to  be  grown  in  pots  should  be  placed  in  the  flowering  ones 
without  delay  ; G-inch  or  7-inch  pots  are  large  enough  for 
single  plants,  or  three  may  be  placed  in  the  8-inch  or 
9-inch  size.  Use  good  loam,  with  a fourth  part  of  decayed 
manure,  and  pot  very  firmly.  Dahlias  should  now  be 
propagated  as  fast  as  cuttings  can  be  obtained  ; the  small 
wiry  shoots  are  much  the  best.  Sow  Asters,  Ten-Week 
Stocks,  Zinnias,  Phlox  Drummondi,  and  other  half-hardy 
annuals  in  gentle  heat  the  last  week  in  the  month. 

B.  C.  R. 


TRE3ES  AND  SHRUBS. 

USES  OF  THE  IVY  (HEDERA). 
Amongst  the  almost  innumerable  plants  at 
present  under  cultivation  few  offer  such  a com- 
bination of  good  qualities  as  the  Ivy.  Lengthy 
as  is  the  list  of  good  hardy  evergreens,  tliis  use- 
ful, ornamental,  and  most  accommodating  climber 
forms  an  invaluable,  nay,  almost  indispensable 
plant.  In  hardiness  unequalled  it  is  highly  suit- 


able to  this  bleak  and  unequable  climate,  indif- 
ferent as  it  is  alike  to  the  bitterest  frost  and  hottest 
sun  ; indeed,  these  climatic  variations  tend  only 
to  discover  fresh  forms  of  beauty  in  shape  and 
colour.  Of  the  multitudinous  uses  to  which  Ivy 
may  be  put  the  most  common  is  as  a covering 
for  buildings,  chiefly  dwelling-houses.  The 
pro.  and  con.  merits  and  demerits  of  this  have 
been  fully  discussed  more  than  once,  and  the 
balance  is  most  certainly  in  favour  of  the  Ivy  as 
a house  climber.  Some  of  the  Ivy’s  less  promi- 
ment,  but  not  less  important,  uses,  however,  are 
worthy  of  note,  as  many  people  regard  tliis 
excellent  plant  as  merely  a parasite  and  in  no 
way  deserving  of  encouraging  cultivation.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  well  known  that  rustic  wood- 
work is  so  far  from  being  everlasting  that,  how- 
ever well  protected  by  paint  or  varnish,  sooner  or 
later  it  will  inevitably  rot,  thus  necessitating  re- 
newal. But  if  strong  pieces  of  Ivy  be  planted  in 
good  time  and  the  shoots  carefully  trained  lonnd 
the  trellis-work  they  will  not  only  immeasurably 
beautify  but  will  also  preserve  and  support  it  in 
its  “ ages  of  decay.”  If  this  be  done,  too,  tl  ere 
is  little  need  of  emplojiug  a specialist  for  the 


work,  for  any  liaiidy  man  having  a supply  of 
suitable  wood  could  easily  construct  the  arches, 
trellises,  or  whatever  was  required,  and,  be  tliey 
ever  so  roughly  made,  it  would  matter  little,  as 
the  Ivies  would  soon  obliterate  all  traces  of  the 
ugly  outline.  In  this  case  varnish  is  quite 
unnecessary.  One  often  finds,  especially  when 
taking  possession  of  a new  garden,  trees  wliich 
are  either  bad  specimens  or  in  very  unsuitable 
positions.  In  both  cases  these  are  generally  cut 
down  and  tlie  stumps  dug  out  ; but  this  is  a 
great  pity,  more  particularly  if  tlie  trees  be 
situated  on  Grass-plots.  A pretty  effect  may 
be  obtained  by  leaving  2 feet  or  S feet  of  stump 
in  the  ground,  affixing  to  the  top  a tub  (say  a 
barrel  cut  in  half)  covered  with  rough  strips  of 
virgin  Cork  and  filled  with  bulbs  of  any  odd 
plants,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and 
planting  variegated  Ivies  to  train  up  loosely 
over  the  sides.  These  hide  tlie  roughness  and 
ungainliness  and  contrast  brightly  witli  the 
green  Grass  around.  Eloweiing  climbers,  such 
as  Tropieolums,  &c.,  if  placed  near  the  edge  of 
the  tub  and  allowed  to  hang  down  over  the  side 
mingle  with  the  Ivy  in  harmonious  neglect. 
For 

Covering  the  bare  tatciies  under  conifer- 
ous, deciduous,  and  other  trees,  few  tilings  are 
better  than  Ivy.  Again,  in  most  gardens  there 
are  frequently  dry  and  almost  barren  hanks, 
where  little  in  the  way  of  vegetation  seems  to 
thrive.  To  conceal  these  plant  Ivy,  and  the  re  - 
suits  will  be,  in  all  cases,  most  satisfactory. 
Some  years  ago  I had  occasion  to  build  up  a 
rough  bank  of  burrs,  sandstone,  clinkers,  and 
the  like  at  the  side  of  a path  ; on  the  top  of  this 
were  planted  small  bits  of  that  excellent  Ivy. 
Hibberd’s  Emerald  Gem.  It  is  nowa  most  attrac- 
tivefeature  in  the  garden,  and  not  a stick  or  stone 
is  visible  through  the  dense  glossy -green  carpet. 
It  is  a curious  and  noteworthy  fact  that  this 
splendid  variety  is  a seedling  from  the  Jersey 
Ivy,  one  of  the  few  tender  kinds,  and  one 
which  frequently  loses  many  of  its  leaves  in 
winter.  Its  oft'spring,  on  the  contrary,  is  excep- 
tionally liardy  and  vigorous — a decided  im- 
provement upon  tlie  parent.  The 

Wali-s  ok  greenhouses,  frames,  and  pits,  be 
they  ever  so  low  and  small,  may  be  most  advan- 
tageously furnished  with  small-growing  varie- 
gated Ivies  ; but  discretion  should  be  used  in 
regulating  the  variety  employed  by  the  amount 
of  space  intended  to  be  covered.  Tender  and 
bad  doers,  of  which,  fortunately,  there  are  very 
few,  are  appreciably  benefited  by  the  slight 
warmth  of  a hot-honse  wall  or  chimney  stack. 
By-the-way,  few  things  are  more  ugly  and  un- 
seemly than  a stack  of  chimneys — indeed,  they 
often  mar  the  beauty  of  a garden  scene  and 
intercept  a lovely  view  ; certainly,  in  this  case. 
Ivy  is  the  best  agency  for  the  conversion  of 
ugliness  into  picturesqueness.  I have  a large 
mass  of  arborescent  Irish  Ivy,  some  12  feet  to 
14  feet  in  diameter  round  a chimney  hete; 
nevertheless,  this  does  not  interfere  with  the 
draught,  nor  is  it  in  the  least  incommodious. 
Though  I have  not  tried  the  experiment,  there 
seems  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  covering  even 
gates  with  Ivy  by  affixing  troughs  thereto  in 
which  to  grow  the  plants,  for,  with  these 
climbers,  cramping  and  lack  of  room  are  of  little 
iniMrtance.  Any  unsightly  objects,  such  as 
stoKe-holes,  rubbish-heaps,  and  the  like,  may 
well  be  screened  W erecting  a rough  and  ready 
trellis- work  with  Ivy  ov'er-trained.  Rustic  Ivy 
arches  are  very  useful  (see  illustration).  Besides 
being  a great  embellishment,  they  greatly  reduce 
the  stiffness  of  a long  straight  garden  path  ; 
they  encourage  robins  to  build,  too.  If  any  of 
my  readers  have  visited  Finsbury-park,  they 
will  doubtless  have  noticed  the  handsome  pyra- 
midal or  globular  bushes  of  arborescent  Ivies, 
some  4 feet  or  more  in  height  and  diameter. 
This  is  a most  desirably  frequent  mode  of  culti 
vation.  One  of  the  most  striking  contrasts  I have 
ever  seen  was  the  intergrowth  of  Hedera  dis- 
color and  Tropiieolum  speciosum  ; but  it  was  but 
on  a small  scale,  and  though  the  Ivy  will  thrive 
everywhere,  it  is  unfortunately  not  so  with  the 
Trop;eolum.  T.  I-  W.  H. 


10,'i.— Plants  under  trees.— I <lo  not.  t>‘ink  that 
Campanula  pyiainidalis  would  do  imioli  good,  thoiigh  it 
mio-ht  be  tried,  as  the  shade  is  not  dense;  also  t.  persi 
cifolia  and  others.  I have  always  found  Ivjs  Berbens 
aquifolia,  Hypericums,  Creeping  Jenny,  hardy  terns,  ana 
such  things 'as  Primroses,  &c.,  to  succeed  best  under  trees. 
— B.  C.  R. 


I.arge-leavcd  hy  (II.  dentata)  on  an  archway  at  the  Ivies,  Winchmore-hill,  London,  N. 
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181.  — Hardy  Rhododendrons.  — In 

selecting  the  hardy  Rhododendrons  for  pots,  it 
is  usual  to  choose  those  with  a compact  liabit  of 
growth.  From  this  remark  you  will  see  that 
you  have  not  done  this  in  every  case  ; but  I see 
no  serious  fault  in  your  choice.  With  regard 
to  those  for  the  open  ground  your  selection  is 
admirable  so  far  as  you  have  gone,  but  as  you 
wish  to  excel  in  the  growth  of  these  plants  you 
may  add  the  following  with  atl vantage  : 
Concessum  roseum  (rose),  Lady  Emily  Cath- 
cart  (carmine),  fastuosum  fl.-pl.  (lavender), 
Joseph  \Vhitworth  (lilac),  Lord  John  Russell 
(dark  crimson),  and  Everestianum  (peach.)  — 
J.  C.  C. 

127.— Ivy  for  a north  wall.— There  is  no  better 
Ivv  for  this  purpose  than  Emerald  Oem.  Plant  at  once. 
— E.  II. 

Most  Ivies  grow  quickly  and  well  on  a 

north  wall.  If  “ Surrey  ” wants  a green  variety, 
Ilibberd’s  Emerald  Gem,  Hedera  contracta,  H. 
lobata  major  or  minor,  and  H.  sagittiefolia,  will 
be  suitable.  If  a variegated  Ivy  be  required,  I 
would  advise  H.  marginata  grandis,  H.  m. 
major,  H.  m.  minor,  H.  variegata  (silver),  H. 
angularis  aurea,  H.  pahnata  aurea,  H.  Helix 
aurea,  H.  chrysocarpa,  or  H.  succinata  (gold). 
As  regards  time  for  planting  it  matters  little. 
Spring  will  do  well,  but  the  plants  must  never 
be  allowed  to  get  diy. — M. 

102.— A Rhododendron  garden.— 

The  best  way  to  encourage  tlie  Rhododendrons 
to  make  good  growth  is  to  use  surface- 
dressings.  Strong  manure  alone  is  not  suitable. 
Leaf-soil  or  half  rotten  turves  from  a light  soil, 
mixed  with  half  well-rotted  manure,  is  the  best 
materials  you  can  use.  It  may  be  laid  on  at  any 
time,  but  preferably  in  the  autumn.  If  the  stuff  is 
laid  on  .3  inches  thick  it  will  not  be  too  much, 
repeating  the  application  in  two  years  after.  It 
will  be  at  least  twelve  months  before  you  see  much, 
if  any,  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  plants ; 
but  after  that  the  plants  will  make  more  satis 
factory  growth.  You  are  quite  right  in  your 
estimation  of  the  value  of  bog  earth  for  Rlio- 
dodendrons  ; they  do  not  take  kindly  to  it. — 
J.  0.  0. 

115.—  Moving  Hollies.  — llollie.s  may  be  safely 
mov  ed  at  any  time  diirin}<  April. — K.  II. 


and  rest  in  the  winter.  Those  that  you  now 
have  ready  for  planting  may  be  potted  at  once, 
but  do  not  bury  the  bulbs  so  deep  ; let  the  top 
of  the  bulb  just  show  itself  above  the  soil. 
Large  potsare  not  necessary.  Four  bulbs  put  ina 
pot  6 inches  in  diameter  is  large  enough. — J.  0.  C. 

ORCHIDS. 


Carious  experience  with  Lilium 
auratum. — Last  year  I purchased  of  a good 
dealer  a few  bulbs  of  L.  auratum  ; they  were 
treated  in  the  usual  way  for  pot  culture.  In 
March  they  had  all  made  slioots  about  ‘2  inches 
or  3 inches  long,  except  one,  which  showed  no 
sign  of  growth.  In  moving  to  my  present  house 
at  Woodford,  Essex,  one  of  the  bulbs  had  the 
shoot  broken  off.  This  bulb,  together  with  the 
one  which  had  not  started,  made  no  more  growth 
and  I was  in  doubt  as  to  whether  they  were 
worth  keeping,  but  finding  root-growth  present 
in  both  cases,  I resolved  to  keep  the  soil  moist 
and  wait  results.  This  year  both  bulbs  an 
sending  up  shoots,  one  a main  central  growth 
and  a side  one,  both  strong  enough  for  bloom 
and  the  other  four  shoots,  not  one  of  which  is 
from  the'  centre  of  tlie  bulb,  but  all  of  which 
will,  I think,  produce  bloom.  The  shoots  ar 
not  really  strong,  but  I have  found  that 
auratums  will  produce  at  least  one  bloom  from 
comparatively  slender  stems.  I think  the  above 
experience  is  a curious  example  of  dormant 
vitality  worth  recording  for  the  benefit  of  your 
readers. — H.  Leicester  Greviei.e. 

140.— Peruvian  guano  for  liquid 
manure. — Two  pounds  of  guano  to  thirty 
gallons  of  water  is  quite  strong  enough  for 
Vines,  Roses,  and  similar  plants.  For  plants  in 
pots  one  dose  a week  is  quite  often  enough 
For  Roses  and  Vines  once  in  three  weeks  is  often 
enough  for  subjects  that  are  fairly  vigorous, 
The  prevailing  opinion  seems  to  be  that  liquid- 
manure  of  any  kind  may  be  advantageously 
given  in  unlimited  quantities,  but  that  is  a 
mistake.  Wlien  strong  stimulants  are  injudi- 
ciously supplied  they  are  capable  of  doing  more 
harm  than  good. — J.  C.  G. 

W'lieii  geimine,  Peruvian  "uano  makes  excellent 

liquicl-manure.  1 use  it  at  a rate  of  one  pound  to  a 
liarell  of  water  (SB  gallons),  and  when  used  once  or  twice 
to  plants  in  pots,  I fljid  this  o.uite  stroni{  enough. — E.  II. 

180. — Tigridias  failing. — You  should 
have  kept  the  bulbs  out  of  the  soil  until  the 
middle  or  end  of  February.  Your  treatment 
would  then  have  been  right.  These  plants 
make  their  growth  in  the  spring  and  summer. 


although  the  plants  first  introduced  took  kindly 
to  their  new  homes,  and  soon  Howered  in 
two  of  them — namely,  Messrs.  Jackson  and 
Sons’,  at  Kingston,  and  Messrs.  Parker  and 
Williams’,  of  Holloway.  This  never  proved  to 
be  a free-flowering  kind,  and  very  few  blossoms 
were  seen  of  this  plant  until  the  last  season  or 
two,  since  the  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  intro- 
duced their  fine  lot  of  plants  ; and  these  appear 


GROWING  ORCHIDS  WITH  OTHER 
PLANTS. 

W.  M.  A.”  says  he  is  much  disappointed  with 
my  answer  to  this  question.  Now,  I am  very 
sorry  for  this,  as  I think  I pay  a great  deal  of 
attention  to  correspondents  ; but  a little  further 
on  I read,  “I  feel  tliat  I gave  a too  short  and 
imperfect  description.”  Well,  I think  the  dis- 
appointment was  caused  by  his  own  lack  of 
perspicuity,  and  I certainly  cannot  be  supposed 
dream  of  a state  of  things  which  has  not  been 
made  clear  to  me.  However,  since  “ W.  M.  A.” 
has  condescended  to  enlighten  me  upon  his  re- 
quirements and  conveniences,  why,  I may  be 
more  explicit,  I have  only  to  say  that  I cannot 
agree  with  the  term  “greenhouse  Orchids,” 
because  an  Orchid  requires  more  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  than  is  consistent  with  the  good 
management  and  cultivation  of  most  green- 
house plants ; but  I am  not  averse  to  the 
growing  of  Orchids  with  stove  plants  indeed, 

I learnt  from  the  commencement,  forty 
years  ago,  to  so  cultivate  these  plants,  so  that 
I have  never  excluded  them  from  the  Orchid- 
house,  as  I think  these  plants  assist  in  making 
a better  atmosphere  in  the  house,  and  they 
decidedly  make  a little  natural  shade.  I do 
not  take  notice  of  such  letters  as  I received 
from  a “Kentish  Grower,”  recording  his  house 
of  Heaths  and  Odontoglossuins,  Pelargoniums, 
and  Masdevallias,  recounting  the  bloom  and 
vigour  of  each  and  all,  because  I take  it 
for  rank  absurdity.  He  must  have  taken  me 
for  an  ignoramus  indeed,  and  that  I did 
not  know  what  a Heath  required  ; but 
thankful  to  say  I do,  having  had  the 
charge  of  several  hundred  thousands  in  my 
time  ; and  I know,  too,  that  it  s quite  an 
absurdity  to  mention  them  in  the  same  breath. 
Not  so,  however,  with  Ferns,  Palms,  and  other 
stove  plants.  I do  not,  however,  believe  in  a 
Cucumber  and  Melon-house  for  Orchids.  It 
may  be  used  when  the  plants  are  first  planted 
out,  but  when  the  former  have  covered  the  roof 
the  shade  is  too  excessive  ; and  when  the  Melons 
are  ripening  the  atmosphere  is  too  dry,  and 
therefore  I would  advise  you  to  keep  this  divi- 
sion entirely  for  the  growth  of  these  plants. 
One  of  the  other  divisions  may  be  used  for 
Orchids  and  stove-plants.  If  you  require  one 
division  for  a greenhouse  use  it  as  such,  and  do 
not  attempt  Orchids  in  that,  but  use  it  exclu 
sively  for  that  purpose  and  you  will  be  all 
right.  You  may  grow  Cattleyas  and  Vandas 
together,  Phajus  and  Calanthes,  many  Onci 
diums  and  Phahenopsis  ; but  care  must  be  exer 
cised  with  them.  Each  plant  must  have  £ 
hotter  or  cooler  place  in  the  house  accoiding  to 
circumstances.  Many  Brazilian  and  East  Indian 
kinds  will  grow  together  in  the  same  house.  I 
do  not  think,  with  a southern  aspect,  you  would 
be  successful  with  Odontoglossuins  without  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  anxiety,  but  I shall  be 
glad  to  giv'e  you  my  best  advice  even  on  this 
point,  if  necessary  ; but  so  much  better  results 
may  be  obtained  in  a house  with  a northern 
aspect,  or  facing  north-west,  that  I would 
not  advise  anyone  to  try  a southern  one,  although 
at  the  present  moment  I know  a gentleman  who 
has  a spare  house  devoted  to  Odontoglossuins 
which  stands  in  the  open  ; but  his  gardener  says 
it  drove  him  nearly  mad  before  he  acquired  the 
knowledge  and  skill  to  manage  them.  I shall 
be  glad  to  assist  “ W.  M.  A.”  in  his  Orchid 
culture  as  much  as  I can  if  he  will  ask  me 


to  be  much  freer  ; and  yet  I did  not  think  they 
would  be  so  upon  my  first  inspection.  I first 
looked  over  them  and  admired  the  fine  condi- 
tion the  large  masses  were  in,  and  then  I looked 
into  them  to  see  the  evidence  of  flowers  ; but  in 
this  I was  awfully  disappointed,  for  very  few 
indications  were  to  be  found  of  their  having 
flowered  ; but  this  importation  has  proved  both 
a [fine  variety  and  free  flowering,  frequently 
indeed  producing  twin  flowers  upon  a single 
stalk.  This  xflant  grows  well  with  the  other 
kinds,  but  I am  under  the  impression  that  it 
enjoys  a little  light  turfy-loam  mixed  with  the 
peat.  I know  of  no  other  plan  ; and  beside 
growing  it  myself  I have  noted  how  others  treat 
the  plant ; but  it  is  just  one  of  those  you  must 
wait  for  if  you  cannot  bloom  it.  Grow  it 
on  ; the  time  will  eome.  The  same  with  G. 
Druryi.  It,  uj)  to  the  present  time,  is  a wonderful 
shy  blooming  j)l‘>'Hf  > only  week,  on 
looking  through  a gentleman’s  collection  in  the 
suburbs  of  London,  I saw  a fine  large  and  strong 
healthy  jilant,  but  it  had  but  a single  flower 
upon  it.  And  in  the  same  house  was  a small 
plant  growing  in  a house  not  a third  of  the  size 
of  that  of  the  other  plant,  and  the  little  plant 
had  two  flowers  opening.  “Ah!  my  friend,” 
said  I,  “ how  is  this?  Have  you  got  some  new 
system  at  work  ?”  “ No  ; this  plant  is  from  a 

totally  different  stock  from  our  large  xilants.” 
“ Well,  then,”  I said,  “it  is  undoubtedly  worth 
attention,  and  it  will  in  all  probability  be  the 
forerunner  of  a free-flowering  C.  Druryi  ; and  I 
think  it  is  about  the  only  yellow-flowered  form 
in  the  acaulescent  groiqi.”  All  I can  say  is, 
grow  the  plants  as  well  as  you  can.  They  both 
like  a little  loam  in  the  soil,  and  both  like  heiit 
and  moisture  in  tlie  summer  months,  which  is 
the  growing  season  ; and  they  should  be  kefit 
tolerably  quiet  in  the  winter. 

Matt.  Bramclf,. 


further  questions. 


Matt.  Bramble. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  HIRSUTISSIMUM  AND 
C.  DRURYI. 

My  friend  “ W.”  ajipears  to  be  quite  a Ladies’ 
Slipper  man,  and  so  I must  yield  to  the  force 
of  circumstances.  Well,  I am  glad  you  have 
succeeded  so  well ; and  yet  you  have  not  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  flower  these  two  kinds?  How- 
ever, you  have  a great  treat  in  store,  and  which 
will  come  by-and-bye.  C.  hirsutissimum  was  sold 
at  Stevens’  public  auction  rooms  without  any 
indication  of  its  being  anything  particular  ; and 


DENDROBIUM  DALHOUSIANUM. 

In  a letter  from  “Mr.  Goulter,”  of  Kingston,  one  i 
of  the  readers  of  Gardening,  he  says  : “1  have 
a beautiful  plant  of  the  above-named  species  ^ 
now  bearing  a total  of  iqiwards  of  si.xty  flowers, 
one  spike  bearing  ten  flowers,  which  are  tiuly  | 
beautiful.”  This  is  certainly  well  deieiA'ing  ! 
notice.  The  owner  is  an  amateur,  xnue  and 
simple,  and  ivorlhy  of  all  commendation  for  the 
very  admirable  manner  in  which  his  jila  its  are 
managed.  This  is  a jilant  which  I must  admit 
is  one  of  the  most  superb  of  all  tlie  family,  i I is 
not  an  Orchid  which  I should  have  advis  d my 
readers  to  have  started  with,  seeing  that  it  is  a 
tall  grower,  and  requires  strong  heat  ; but  llicie 
really  is  no  telling  what  amateurs  will  t ike  up 
with,  and  what  their  ambition  will  lead  them  on 
to  do.  Indeed,  I feel  that  my  reade -s  are 
running  away  from  me,  and  that  I have  all  I 
can  do  to  keep  up  with  them.  This  Dendi  obium 
Dalhousianum  is  a native  of  Burmah,  in  wliirli 
country  it  appears  to  be  widely  distributed.  It 
is  upwards  of  fifty  years  ago  when  this  plant 
was  first  sent  to  this  country  by  Gibson  to 
Chatsworth,  and  thus  it  was  thought  f >r  some 
time  to  have  been  one  of-  his  discoveries  in 
northern  India ; but  it  was  obtained  by  him  from 
the  Botanic  Gardens  in  Calcutta,  where  it  vas 
growing,  and  no  history  of  its  habit  it  naa 
there  known.  It  grows  iqj  to  4 feet  in  heiglit, 
but  frequently  may  be  bloomed  on  stems  2 feet 
high.  These  are  round  and  erect,  green, 
streaked  with  lines  of  crimson,  and  bearing 
numerous  somewhat  large  sheathing  ^ca\cs 
which  are  xiersistent  for  about  two  years.  1 he 
racemes  are  pendent,  bearing  from  five  to  ten 
flowers,  which  measure  from  4 inches  to  .5  inches 
across.  These  flowers  have  large  and  broad 
sepals,  and  petals  of  a soft  nankeen  colour,  oxer 
which  is  a suffusion  of  bright-rose,  and  th-''y  a.e 
also  variously  streaked  with  the  same  colour, 
and  the  ovate  lip  is  hairy,  and  has  two  large 
eye-like  spots  at  the  base  of  maroon-purple. 
This  is  a beautiful  combination  of  colours.  1 h>s 
is  not  a plant  which  should  be  taken  in  hand  h)^ 
the  Orchid  primer,  for  if  so,  much  of  the  b auty 
of  the  plants  will  be  lost,  as  Dalhousianum  often 
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produces  racemes  of  flowers  upon  its  old  and 
leafless  steins  ; but  there  are  always  some  green 
leaves  upon  the  plant,  which  form  a background 
for  its  large  and  sliowy  blooms.  They  last  in 
full  beauty  for  upwards  of  a week,  and  a plant 
of  this  kind  maintains  a display  for  about  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks.  I have  seen  a speci- 
men of  this  species  bearing  upwards  of  400 
flowers.  There  is  nothing  extra  recpiisite  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  plant.  It  requires  ample  pot 


Well-grown  single  Hyacinths. 


room,  the  pots  being  well  drained,  and  the 
soil  sliould  consist  of  good  peat  and  Sphagnum 
Moss.  In  potting,  a few  moderate  sized  nodules 
of  charcoal  should  be  introduced,  and  the  whole 
should  be  made  firm  about  them.  Placed  in  a 
stove  with  other  plants  it  will  root  and  grow 
freely.  It  likes  a liberal  supply  of  water  to  its 
roots  during  the  summer  months,  but  this 
should  be  entirely  withheld  after  growth  is 
finished,  and  it  may  then  be  subjected  to  a lower 
temperature,  but  neither  draught  nor  cold 
should  be  carried  to  the  extreme. 

Matt.  Bramp.i.e. 


ORCHID  POTS  AND  POTTING. 

“ P.  B.,  Glasgow,”  writes  me  asking  questions 
about  several  Odontoglossums,  amongst  others 
0.  Alexandrse.  I certainly  do  not  like  tlie 
London  plan  of  potting  in  spring,  but  prefer 
potting  or  shifting  in  the  autumn.  At  this 
season,  when  growth  is  finished,  the  plants  do 
not  feel  the  slight  disturbance  which  the  opera- 
tion, if  carefully  performed,  entails  ; moreover, 
the  plants  get  settled  down,  and  as  this  isaspecies 
which  should  not  be  kept  dry  at  any  season, 
the  roots  get  established  in  the  new  soil  before 
new  growth  starts — and  this  grows  away  with 
more  vigour  when  active  roots  are  yielding  sup- 
port, and  the  plant  is  more  likely  to  grow  with 
vigour  ; so  that  if  your  plant  is  in  good  health 
do  not  pot  until  spring.  But  with  any  plant  not 
in  health  move  it  out  of  the  old  soil  at  once. 
Your  0.  grande  is  an  autumn  flower,  and  will 
not,  as  a matter  of  course,  be  showing  now-  it 
has  scarcely  woke  up  from  the  rest  it  is  quite 
right  to  give  it  during  the  winter  ; but  I do  not 
like  to  see  it  so  punished  as  I have  in  one  or  two 
places  this  winter.  I used  to  always  keep  it 
moist,  and  at  this  season  give  it  fresh  material, 
which  should  consist  of  good  rough  peat-fibre, 
into  which  may  be  pushed  when  potting  a few 
fair-sized  nodules  of  charcoal.  It  likes  shade, 
abundance  of  water,  and  air  through  the  summer, 
when  it  will  form  large  and  thick  green  leaves, 
and  fine  bulbs  ; and  upon  these  bulbs  now  form- 
ing the  flower-spikes  will  be  borne.  Ordinary 
pots  will  do  for  these  plants  as  well  or  better 
than  the  fancy  Orchid  pots,  and  you  will  seldom 
get  these  latter  from  the  trade.  O.  Rossi  I like 
to  grow  in  shallow  hanging  pans,  or  in  Teak- 
wood  baskets  ; it  does  better  in  a somewhat  light 
and  bright  position.  Repotting  is  not  recpiisite 


every  year — this  is  the  failing  of  the  amateur 
grower — but  they  will  recpiire  resurfacing  ; but 
in  all  cases  the  drainage  must  be  free  and  open. 

AIatt.  Br.amuj.e. 


HYACINTH  CULTIVATION  IN  POTS 
AND  GLASSES. 

In  reply  to  several  enquiries  on  this  subject,  W'e 
give  the  follow'ing  cultural  details  from  oneof  our 
bestgrow'ers : Selectclean,  healthy-lookingbulbs, 
not  large  (unless  the  sort  produces  a large  bulb), 
but  well-ripened  heavy  bulbs.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  many  varieties  having  small  sized 
bulbs  very  frequently  give  the  best  spikes  of 
bloom,  and  must  not,  therefore,  be  discarded. 
Procure  them  early,  and  do  not  select  from 
those  exposed  in  shop  windows  or  in  open 
baskets.  This  treatment  sadly  detracts  from 
the  strength  of  the  bulb.  The  system  I adopt 
is  to  keep  them  in  the  bags  as  imported  until 
potted,  and  I have  found  that  the  bloom  is  not 
detrimental  (although  retarded),  even  if  planted 
in  December.  The 

Best  compost  is  well-seasoned  turfy-loam, 
well  broken  up  but  not  sifted,  mixed  with  a 
large  proportion  of  thoroughly  decayed  manure, 
and  silver  or  river  sand  ; but  if  this  is  not  at 
hand  take  any  good  garden  soil,  and  add  to  it 
a good  proportion  of  well-decayed  vegetable 
refuse  or  manure  from  an  old  hot-bed,  to  which 
add  silver  or  road  sand  ; in  fact,  anything  of  a 
similar  nature  to  keep  the  soil  porous.  Avoid 
all  sorts  that  run  together  hard,  for  the  more 
porous  the  soil  is  the  better  the  bulbs  will 
succeed.  If  this  compost  is  mixed  together  two 
months  before  using  it  will  be  all  the  better. 
For  Hyacinths  in  pots,  almost  any  ordinary 
sized  pots  will  do.  I use  for  general  purposes 
6-inch  or  3'2’s.  In 

Potting  place  a large  crock  or  potsherd  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pot  for  drainage,  filling  up 
the  pot  with  compost.  Clear  the  bulb  from  all 
offsets  and  loose  parts,  and  press  into  the  soil, 
leaving  the  top  of  the  bulb  above  the  surface. 
Have  previously  prepared  a plot  of  level  ground, 
having  a hard  bottom  of  coal-ashes  to  prevent 
worms  getting  into  the  pots.  Place  them  on 
this,  and  give  a good  watering  to  settle  the  soil. 
After  the  surface  has  become  moderately  dry 
cover  the  whole  with  fine  coal-ashes,  old  tan. 
Cocoa-nut-fibre,  sand,  or  any  other  like  material, 
to  the  depth  of  6 inches.  Let  them  remain  so 
covered  four  or  six  weeks,  so  as  to  get  the  pots 
well  filled  with  roots  before  the  foliage  starts 
into  growth,  as  this  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
points.  The  time  of  potting  should  be  regulated 
according  to  the  use  recpiired,  but  a succession 
of  bloom  may  be  had  from  Cliristmas  to  the  end 
of  April  by  commencing  potting  the  second  week 
in  September,  and  continuing  every  fortnight  to 
the  end  of  December.  After  the  pots  are 
removed  from  the  bed  of  ashes  they  should  be 
cleaned  from  all  impurities,  and  gradually 
inured  to  light,  and  be  introduced  to  the 
forcing-pit.  Give  them  an  abundance  of  water, 
and  keep  them  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  If 
not  required  for  early  purposes  they  may  be 
placed  on  shelves  in  a cool  greenhouse,  frame,  or 
window-sill,  but  protected  from  frost. 

Hyacinths  in  glasses. — For  this  purpose  the 
glasses  should  be  filled  with  soft  water — not 
that  from  a spring,  unless  it  has  been  exposed 
to  the  air  for  some  hours  previously  to  use. 
Place  the  bulb  so  that  the  base  just  touches  the 
water.  A few  pieces  of  charcoal  will  help  to 
keep  the  water  pure,  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  change  unless  it  becomes  offensive.  Put  the 
glasses  containing  the  bulbs  in  a dark  cup- 
board for  three  or  four  weeks  until  the  roots 
have  grown  some  3 inches  or  4 inches  in  length  ; 
after  which  gradually  inure  them  to  light,  and 
fill  up  the  glasses  with  water.  Keep  the  leaves 
clean  from  dust.  The  best  position  for  them  is 
in  a cool  room  as  near  the  window  as  possible, 
but  out  of  the  reach  of  frost.  October  is  the 
best  month  for  placing  Hyacinths  in  water. 
The  annexed  illustrations  show  well  some  good 
spikes  of  single  and  double  Hyacinths.  W. 


112.— Erecting  a greenhouse.— I sup- 
pose you  mean  that  the  house  is  to  be  8 feet 
wide.  If  so,  the  rafters  must  be  cut  9 feet  long  in 
order  to  give  sufficient  pitch  to  catch  the  sun 
when  getting  low  as  well  as  to  throw  off  snow 
and  prevent  drip,  &c.  This  will  give  a pitch  of 
nearly  .30  degs.  from  the  horizontal,  and  the 
height  to  ridge  at  the  back  being  8 feet  the 


front  wall  will  have  to  be  just  about  4 feet  high 
to  the  eaves  or  wall-plate.  This  will  give 
hardly  sufficient  head  room,  so  that  you  will 
liave  either  to  sink  tlie  patliway  6 inches  or  a 
foot,  or  else  construct  your  roof  with  a slight 
i-eturn  or  hip  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  so  as  to 
raise  the  roof  bodily  about  a foot,  which  will 
make  the  front  wall  5 feet  high  instead  of  4 feet. 
This  last  will  be  the  better  plan  in  every  way, 
though  a little  more  trouble,  and  I should  advise 
you  to  have  the  lower  3 feet  of  the  front  of 
brickwork  (9  inches)  and  the  upper  2 feet  wood 
and  glass,  put  in  in  sashes,  and  hung  on  butts  to 
open.  The  right  size  for  the  bars  will  be 
3 inches  by  1|  inches,  rebated  out  on  top  for 
the  glass,  and  slightly  chamfered  on  each  side 
below.  If  the  9 feet  length  is  used  it  will  be 
better  to  run  a 3-inch  by  1-inch  batten  along 
the  middle  ; but  if  you  adopt  the  hip-roof  plan 
this  need  not  be  done.  Twelve-inch  glass  is  a 
good  size,  but  18-inch  much  better,  unless  you 
fear  much  breakage.  Make  your  wall-plate 
5 inches  or  6 inches  by  4 inches  bevelled  oft’ 
inside  and  out  and  the  top  one  3 inches  by 
3 inches.  Corner  and  door-posts  3 inches  by 
3 inches,  though  you  may  make  them  4 inches 
by  4 inches  if  you  like  ; and  rafters  should  be 
3 inches  by  2 inches. — B.  C.  R. 

Tomtits  eating  buds. — “ J.  Hiam  ” (see 
“ Birds  eating  Currants,”  Gardening,  March 
loth,  page  .32)  thinks  that  tits  only  eat  buds 
which  contain  maggots.  I believed  the  same 
thing  for  many  years,  because  a statement  to 
that  effect  is  copied  by  each  fresh  writer  on 
British  birds  from  the  works  of  his  predecessors, 
but,  being  w’arnily  opposed  one  day  by  the 
brother  of  a farmer,  I concluded  to  put  the 
question  beyond  dispute  as  soon  as  possible.  It 
is  no  easy  matter  by  examining  scattered  buds 
to  decide  which  has  contained  a maggot,  because 
in  its  early  stages  the  maggot  of  a minute  moth 
would  not  have  seriously  affected  the  appear- 
ance of  a bud,  therefore  I tried  for  several  years 
to  obtain  nests  of  tits  to  rear  for  my  aviaiies. 
Last  year  I was  at  length  happy  enough  to 
receive  a nest  of  ten  blue  tits  almost  ready  to 
fly  ; but,  whether  from  rough  handling  by  the 
youth  who  took  them  I cannot  say,  five  onlj’ 
lived  to  add  to  the  charm  of  the  aviary.  The 
latter  is  a large  cage,  16  feet  long,  5 feet  6 inches 
wide,  with  sloping  roof  8 feet  to  11  feet  high  ; 
it  is  open  on  one  side  to  the  air,  is  fitted  with 


Well-grown  double  Hyacinths. 


branches  of  Oak,  has  a high  bank  at  one  end 
planted  with  Arbor-vitae,  Cupressus,  Lastrea 
Filix-mas,  and  Marsh  Flags,  which  extend  down 
a shingly  slope  into  a deep  trough  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  cage.  Against  the  wall  w’as 
trained  a Virginian  Creeper,  which  had  grown 
up  some  height  upon  the  wire  ; at  the  base  of  the 
mound  are  also  shrubs  such  asMyrtles  and  Arbor- 
vitae  in  large  pots.  At  theotlierend  of  this  aviai  y 
is  a Gra;  s-plet,at  the  lack  of  which  Iliad  pluiitc-d 
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\ irgiiiian  Creejjer  and  Blackberry  Vines,  and  in 
one  corner  was  a blue  Passion-Hower  whicli  had 
climbed  up  on  to  tlie  roof  (Hartley’s  plate-glass, 
wired  inside).  Shortly  after  turninginy  little  pets 
loose,  1 caught  others  and  turned  in  with  them, 
so  tliat  my  observations  were  not  confined  to 
nestlings.  1 soon  liad  ample  proof  of  tlie 
destructive  propensities  of  tomtits  ; tliey  started 
upon  the  young  buds  of  the  Passion-flower, 
which  they  completely  stripped  ofl';  they  next 
proceeded  to  treat  the  other  creepers  in  the 
same  fashion,  ripped  tlie  leaves  off ; then  tore 
down  the  bark  in  thin  strips,  until  not  a vestige 
of  green  stem  remained  on  any  of  them.  If  it 
be  argued  that  my  birds  were  not  in  a natural 
condition,  I can  only  answer  that  they  were  as 
nearly  so  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be,  if  any 
reliable  observations  are  to  be  taken.  In  the 
open  one  sees  tits  incessantly  stripping  buds 
from  all  kinds  of  trees,  and  because  the  mischief 
done  is  spread  over  too  wide  an  area  for  close 
observation,  one  naturally  concludes  that  these 
birds  are  only  clearing  off  vermin,  but  I am 
satisfied  now  that  they  are  simply  amusing 
themselves.  I do  not  for  a moment  advocate 
the  slaughter  of  birds,  least  of  all  tits  ; there  is 
no  question  that  the  good  done  by  them  far  out- 
weighs what  little  mischief  they  do.  I have 
myself  watched  a pair  of  great  tits  for  liours 
feeding  their  young  with  larva;  of  the  Gooseberry 
saw-fly  and  V-motli,  three  or  four  at  a lime  ; 
almost  as  soon  as  tlie  cock  bird  left  the  hole  in 
a Plum-tree  in  wliicli  the  nest  was  built,  the 
ben  entered  loaded. — A.  G.  Buti.er. 

Making  a propagator.— With  refei  ence 
to  the  instructions  for  making  a propagator 
given  in  recent  issues  of  Gardening  by 
“B.  C.  R.,”  I may  say  that  I have  made  one  on 
the  lines  he  laid  down,  except  that,  instead  of 
perforated  galvanised  iron  or  zinc,  for  the  false 
bottom  I used  a piece  of  fine-meshed  galvanised 
wire-netting,  and  over  this  tacked  on  a piece  of 
sacking,  which  prevents  the  Cocoa-nut-fibre 
falling  through.  It  is  a complete  success,  and 
in  place  of  15s  . — one  correspondent  says  he  was 
asked  for  punched  iron — my  arrangement  only 
cost  a few  pence.  My  propagator  measures 
.1  feet  by  2 feet,  and  cost  me  ,Ss.  9d.,  lamp  in- 
cluded, but  not  the  hot-water  tray,  as  I requisi- 
tioned one  of  my  wife’s  dripping  tins  to  serve 
this  purpose. — G.  W.  L.,  Soathamjitou. 

9f.  — Plants  running  to  stem  and 

leaf. — The  reason  of  plants  running  to  stem  and 
leaf  may  arise  from  several  causes,  most  prob- 
ably from  too  high  a temperature  with  insufli- 
eient  air,  or  Hie  plants  may  have  had  too  much 
moisture  at  the  root.  For  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
to  flower  in  winter  select  cuttings  in  autumn  of 
the  beat  kinds  suitable  for  the  re(|uirements,  put 
them  singly  into  .‘{-inch  pots,  ami  keep  them  in 
that  size  till  spring.  W’^hen  they  commence 
growth  in  spring  shift  them  into  larger  pots  and 
grow  them  on  tlirough  the  summer.  As  soon  as 
the  weather  is  lit  towards  June  place  them  out- 
of-doors  on  a hard  bottom,  where  they  will  get 
all  the  sun  and  air  they  can  to  help  them  to 
make  good,  sound  wood.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  pick  off  all  flower-buds  as  they  appear  until 
September.  As  soon  as  there  are  the  least  signs 
of  frost  remove  them  to  a light,  airy  greenhouse 
and  place  on  shelves  near  the  glass.  They  will 
flower  when  wanted  if  kept  in  a temperature  of 
55  degs.  to  GO  degs.  Great  care  must  be  paid  to 
watering,  as  too  much  will  cause  overgrowth. 
Spinea  japonica,  as  soon  as  done  flowering, 
should  be  hardened  off  and  then  divided  and 
planted  out  in  a damp,  sandy  soil.  As  the 
Spiriea  delights  in  plenty  of  moisture  it  should 
be  abundantly  supplied  with  water  during  dry 
weather.  This  class  of  plants  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  if  left  in  the  situation  described  for  one  ora 
couple  of  years  they  may  betaken  up  for  forcing 
again,  always  selecting  the  strongest  crowns. 
S.  palmata  requires  a most  gentle  heat  as  it 
will  not  bear  hard  forcing.  If  the  Deutzias 
have  been  placed  in  too  strong  a heat  no  doubt 
it  is  the  cause  of  failure,  as  these  shrubs  when 
kept  too  hot  go  blind  in  the  bud. — R.  F. 
Dunford,  ]\rayhanlc. 

The  probable  cause  of  the  fault  com- 
plained of  is  an  excess  of  heat  and  moisture, 
combined  with  an  insufficient  amount  of  light, 
though  it  may  arise  from  other  causes  also,  in 
whole  or  part.  To  obtain  a short-jointed  and 
floriferous  growth  in  winter  the  houses  should 
be  low  and  very  light,  witli  large  panes  of  glass, 
and  the  plants  be  kept  well  up  near  it,  and  Hiey 


should  also  occupy  a very  open  and  sunny  situa- 
tion. The  old-fashioned  type  of  house,  witli 
heavy  woodwork  and  numerous  small  squares  of 
glass  is  very  unsuitable  for  the  production  of 
winter  bloom,  or  if  the  garden  is  situated  in  or 
near  a large  town  there  will  also  be  a difficulty 
in  obtaining  many  flowers  in  the  dull  season. 
8pir:eas  (8  japonica)  may  be  induced  to  bloom 
the  second  season  by  growing  them  on  after  the 
flowering  is  over  very  carefully  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  moisture  and  liquid-manure  at  the 
root,  but  the  best  plan  is  to  divide  the  crowns 
and  plant  them  out  in  deep  moist  soil  for  two 
years  to  strengthen. — B.  C.  R. 


ROSES. 

ir>2,  Blairi  Rose  not  flowering.— This  old 
suminer-hlooniins:  Rose  usually  Howers  well.  Thin  it  out 
well  by  reinoviii"'  all  weakly  growths,  and  shorten  the 
strong  shoots  back  to  8 inches  or  10  inches. — E.  II. 

It  is  not  usual  for  this  Rose  to  flower 

until  it  has  formed  a good-sized  head.  I have 
no  doubt  your  plant  only  requires  age  to  induce 
it  to  blossom.  So  far  you  have  done  quite  right 
not  to  prune  it,  but  now  it  has  formed  a good 
head  you  may  safely  prune  lightly.  Thin  out 
the  small,  weak  growth  in  the  centre  of  the  head 
first,  then  shorten  back  the  longest  shoots  to 
2 feet,  and  the  others  in  a manner  proportionate 
to  their  length.  I may  tell  you  that  this  Rose 
never  flowers  better  than  wlien  the  growth  is 
trained  to  a wire  frame  made  in  the  form  of  an 
umbrella.  Tlie  frame  should  be  4 feet  over. — 
J.  G.  C. 

179. Marechal  Niel  Rose  failing. 

— The  information  5'ou  give  respecting  the 
treatment  tlie  plant  has  received  explains  the 
cause  of  your  failure.  You  have  evidently  kept 
the  plant  too  warm  in  the  winter,  or  it  would 
not  have  started  into  growth  so  soon,  and  the 
roots  have  had  also  too  much  water  ; but  too 
much  heat  is  the  principal  cause  of  failure. 
Young  plants  not  well-established  are  like  old 
ones  in  that  respect  ; they  require  a more  dis- 
tinct season  of  rest.  If  you  must  grow  the 
plant  in  a house  that  requires  to  be  kept  warm 
ill  winter,  you  had  better  grow  the  Rose  in  a 
pot  which  will  enable  you  to  place  it  in  the 
open  air  from  November  to  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  a rest. — 
J.  G.  C. 

158.— Plants  round  Ro.se-beds.—i  always  thijik 
these  little  pincushion  beds  look  best  cut  round.  Lobelias, 
blue  and  white  alternately,  are  neat  and  bright.  If  the 
situation  is  a sunny  one,  the  Leptosiphon  aureus  and 
L.  roseus  will  be  .suitable;  a.s  will  also  the  Portulaca  in 
variety.  The  Canary  Ch'eeper  ami  Coni'oh  utus  will  be 
nice  for  training  up  the  stems. — E.  II. 

If  “ F.nfield  ” allows  only  20  inches 

square  of  open  soil  to  his  Rose-beds,  he  will  find 
it  more  profitable  to  keep  that  space  free  from 
all  surface  growth,  and  if  regularly  kept  neat 
it  will  be  no  eyesore.  But  if  he  wishes  to  do 
otherwise,  and  the  beds  are  made  circular,  of 
2 feet  diameter,  a single  circle  of  Zinnias  would 
look  well  and  do  well,  providing  the  ground  is 
well  manured  every  year. — C.  K.,  Lyme  Reyia. 

176.— Climbing  Roses. — Outof  the  Roses 
you  mention  Cidine  Forestier  and  Gloire  de 
Dijon  are  the  only  good  climbers.  The  next 
best  in  your  list  is  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and 
Abel  Grand ; but  these  are  not  usually 
recognised  as  climbers.  Except  the  two  first- 
mentioned  in  this  reply  none  of  the  others  will 
require  pruning  if  there  is  room  for  the  growth 
on  the  wall  at  9 inches  apart.  The  long  shoots 
of  Gloire  de  Dijon  will  require  shortening  back 
one-third  or  half  their  length,  but  Online 
Forestier  must  this  season  have  all  the  growth 
preserved.  How  was  it  you  allowed  the  long 
shoots  to  be  so  far  away  from  the  wall  as  to 
touch  the  ground  'i  They  ought  to  have  been 
securely  fixed  to  the  wall.— J.  C.  C. 

“ A Beginner  ” can  prune  all  the  Roses 

he  names  in  a week’s  time  to  grow  as  bush-heads, 
shortening  the  strong  growth  and  butting  out  all 
very  feeble  shopts  ; but  if  he  wishes  to  have  a 
few  climbers  he  had  better  get  some  of  the  very 
best  at  once.  It  is  late — too  late — for  general 
planting,  but  he  can  get  them  in  pots  and  set 
only  the  leading  roots  when  planting  from  the 
pots,  and  well  water  after  planting.  In  this 
way  they  will  do  well ; mulch  them  also.  A few 
good  ones  are  : Paul’s  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Captain 
Christy  (climbing  variety).  La  Belle  Lyonnaise, 
Bouquet  d’Or,  Lamarque,  Louis  Van  Houtte 
(general  favourite).  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and 
Francesca  Kruger. — C.  E.,  Lymo.  Re.yis. 


135.  — Repotting  a Marechal  Niel 
Rose. — You  had  better  give  your  plant  a larger 
pot  directly  the  flowers  now  upon  it  fade.  If 
you  intend  to  grow  it  altogether  in  a pot,  you 
may  put  it  into  one  10  inches  larger  this  year, 
and  into  one  4 inches  larger’  the  next.  For  a 
compost  use  some  fairly  heavy  loam  witli  a fair 
amount  of  grit,  instead  of  mixing  manure  with 
the  soil.  Give  the  plant  a good  .soaking  of 
liquid-manure  once  a week  as  soon  as  active 
growth  commences.  Do  not  prune  the  plant 
now,  and,  if  possible,  train  the  new  growth  under 
the  glass  roof,  and  within  12  inches  of  it. — 
J.  C.  C. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

95.— Evergreen  creepers  to  cover 
a house. — “ Puck  ” will  find  the  following 
kinds  of  creepers  suitable  for  covering  the  east 
and  west  sides  of  his  house,  remaining  green 
during  the  winter  : Garrya  elliptica,  Escallonia 
macrantha,  Ceanothus  azureus,  C.  divaricatus, 
Eiionymus  japonicus  variegatus,  E.  japonicus 
aureus,  Hedera  dentata,  Irish  Ivy  and  Gold- 
clouded  Ivy,  Lonicera  aureo  reticulata,  Cratie- 
gus  pyracaiitha.  Magnolia  grandiflora  exoni- 
ensis,  Stauntonia  latifolia,  and  Cotoneaster 
microphylla.  The  following  plants  have  red  berries 
during  the  winter,  if  the  birds  are  prevented 
eating  them  : Crataigiis  pyracaiitha,  Cotoneaster 
Simonsi,  C.  microphylla.  I do  not  know  of 
any  climbing  plants  which  bear  yellow  berries 
during  the  winter.  Most  of  the  climbers  named 
are  cultivated  by  nurserymen  in  pots,  therefore 
they  can  be  planted  any  time  during  this  or 
the  next  month  ; the  sooner,  though,  the 
better,  so  as  to  get  the  plants  established  be- 
fore the  hot  weather  sets  in,  which  causes  the 
moisture  to  be  absorbed  from  the  soil  b}'  the 
bricks,  except  close  attention  is  given  in  supply- 
ing water  freely  to  the  roots.  To  ensure  a quick 
growth,  good  preparation  should  be  made  before 
the  plantsare  put  out.  If  the  soil  is  poor  itshould 
be  removed  to  a depth  of  18  inches  or  2 feet, 
allowing  a space  for  drainage  G inches  thick, 
filling  up  the  space  with  a compost  of  loam 
three-parts,  one  of  horse-manure,  and  a half-part 
of  peat.  Supply  the  plants  freely  with  water 
and  syringe  the  foliage  vigorously  in  the  evening 
after  a hot  day,  which  not  only  cleanses  the 
plants  of  dust  and  insect  life,  but  cools  the 
bricks  for  the  night.  Under  these  conditions 
the  plants  will  grow  vigorously.  Secure  the 
shoots  either  by  nailing  them  to  the  wall  or 
fastening  to  the  wdres  fixed  close  to  the  wall. 
Should  the  soil  be  of  fairly  good  quality  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  remove  the  wdiole,  but  mix 
with  it  some  manure  and  peat.  The  compost 
named  wdlL  be  suitable  for  all  the  climbers 
enunierateil. — S.  P. 

109.— Climbers  for  a hanging-basket 
in  a verandah. — The  best  are  ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums,  Uaiiipanula  fragilis  or  Barrelieri, 
Saxifraga  sarmentosa  (Wandering  Jew),  Fuchsias 
of  drooping  habit,  such  as  Mrs.  Alarshall,  &c.  ; 
Begonias,  tuberous,  Lithospermum  prostratum, 
single  Petunias,  TropMolum  Fireball,  Trades- 
cantia  zebrina,  Thunbergias,  Lobelias  of  the 
ramosa  class,  seedlings  being  especially  useful, 
Gazanias,  Mesembryanthemums,  Cupheas, 
Nierembergia  gracilis,  and  Convolvulus  mauri- 
tanicus.  Pelargoniums  (Zonals)  ought  to  do 
fairly  well  on  the  shelves,  though  the  roof  being 
opaque  is,  of  course,  against  them  ; but  perhaps 
you  do  not  cut  or  pinch  them  back  often  enough. 

I do  not  think  you  could  have  anything  much 
better,  though  Cacti  of  sorts  might  be  tried,  and 
Fuchsias  trained  to  flat  trellises  w'ould  probably 
do  well.— B.  C.  R. 

102.— Pelargoniums  dying  off  in  a 
window. — Any  one  of  a number  of  causes 
might  be  answerable  for  this  failure,  and  even 
in  a heated  greenhouse  these  are  by  no  means 
the  easiest  things  to  winter  successfully.  In  the 
first  place,  a little  too  much  water,  if  only  two 
or  three  times,  would  suffice  to  ruin  the  plants, 
which  should  be  kept  moderately  dry  in  winter, 
especially  in  a low'  temperature.  Insufficient 
warmth  may  have  been  the  cause.  To  do  this 
class  of  Pelargoniums  w'ell  the  thermometer 
should  seldom  fall  below  45  degs.,  and  never 
below  40  degs.  Want  of  light  or  air,  insufficient 
drainage,  or  a too  rich  and  soft  or  “messy”  soil 
may  liave  had  a share  in  the  failure.  Lastly,  I 
ahvays  find  these  winter  best  in  pols,  not  in 
boxes.  Anotlier  year  strike  your  cuttings  early 
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aiul  get  them  established  singly  in  3-inch  pots 
by  the  end  of  October,  and  keep  them  moderately 
dry,  with  as  much  liglit  and  air  as  possible,  and 
in  a temperature  as  above,  and  I think  you  will 
succeed  better. — B.  C.  R. 


CROWDINU  CUT  FLOWERS  A MISTAKE. 
Most  of  us  are  lovers  of  flowers,  and  like  to 
liave  them  in  a cut  state  in  our  dwellings,  botli 
on  account  of  the  fragrance  which  they  emit  and 
also  for  the  diversity  of  colour  and  of  form 
which  they  possess,  from  the  modest  Violet  to 
the  choicest  flower  among  our  many  exotics. 
Yet,  after  the  flowers  are  cut  and  brought  into 
the  house  their  beauty  is  often  marred,  and  the 
charming  effect  which  tliey  would  otherwise 
have  produced  is  utterly  spoilt  through  bad 
arrangement.  More  frequently  than  not,  the 
idea  of  most  people  who  arrange  flowers  seems 
to  )>e  to  stuff  as  many  as  they  can  into  any 
given  receptacle,  thereby  thinking  to  show  off 
tlie  flowers  to  tlie  best  advantage.  Wliat  a sad 


if  due  economy  was  practised  in  arranging 
them.  I know  of  cases  where  the  growth  of 
flowers  for  tlie  supply  of  families  during  the 
London  season  is  a serious  matter  to  the  gar- 
dener, who  would  be  only  too  thankful  if  tlie 
flowers  could  be  made  to  go  farther  than  they 
now  do,  so  that  he  might  have  more  room  and 
time  to  devote  to  other  subjects.  This  object 
could  be  easily  attained  in  the  majority  of  cases 
if  those  who  arrange  the  flowers  did  but  study 
the  art  of  grouping  them,  selecting  those  which 
blend  harmoniously  together  both  in  form  and 
colour,  using  just  svifficient  to  give  an  effect  and 
natural  beauty  to  the  whole.  Not  only  would 
the  flowers  used  last  much  longer  in  beauty,  but 
they  would  also  give  greater  satisfaction.  It  is 
a great  advantage  to  the  gardener  if  he  has  the 
arrangement  of  the  floral  decorations  himself  or 
can  superintend  them.  Those  who  grow  the 
flowers  ought  to  be  the  last  to  use  them  extrava- 

fantly,  yet  they  ev^en  often  fall  into  this  error, 
find  it  the  best  plan  when 
CuTTiN'G  FnowKRS  to  fix  upoii  wliat  I intend 


they  would  not  soon  return  to  their  old  system. 
The  annexed  illustration  shows  a light  and 
graceful  arrangement  of  cut  flowers  in  a tubular 
flower-holder. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


7‘J.— Cyclamen  growing.  — The  early 
part  of  November  is  tlie  best  time  to  sow  the 
seed ; the  plants  then  have  the  following  season 
to  grow  in,  and  will  commence  to  flower  in  the 
October  following,  if  the  treatment  is  carried  out 
according  to  the  plan  I have  found  successful 
and  here  detail.  Prepare  an  ordinary  seed-pan 
by  first  half-filling  it  with  drainage,  covering  it 
over  with  leaves  or  the  rough  parts  of  the  soil  to 
prevent  the  fine  moidd  washing  down  among 
the  crocks,  thus  causing  the  drainage  to  be  de- 
fective and  blocking  the  free  water-passage. 
Fill  the  pan  to  within  1 inch  of  the  surface  with 
sandy  soil,  sifted  fine,  pressing  it  down  firmly. 
iSow  the  seed  and  cover  it  with  more  of  the  fine 
soil ; cover  the  pan  with  a piece  of  glass  ; on 


Our  Rbaders’  Illustrations:  Flowers  of  HyachiUms  candicaiis,  Bougainvillea,  and  Ferns,  &c.,  gracefully  arranged  in  a tubular  flower-holder. 
Engraved  for  Gardrninq  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  C.  T.  March. 


mistake  they  make,  and  that  at  the  sacrifice  of 
both  colour  and  form.  Again,  where  several 
vases  have  to  be  filled  in  one  household,  how 
often  do  we  find  one  arrangement  a counterpart 
of  the  rest — a piece  of  this  and  a bit  of  that  may 
be  seen  in  each  vase  ? These  are  a few  of  the 
many  instances  where  the  beauty  to  be  seen  in 
flowers  is  deteriorated  through  the  want  of  a 
due  amount  of  consideration  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  the  arrangement  of  them.  In 
the  winter,  when  cut  flowers  are  so  much  in 
request,  and  so  varied  the  objects  to  which  they 
are  applied,  it  is  highly  essential  to 
Economisf,  them  to  the  utmost ; especially 
ought  this  to  be  considered  in  gardens  of 
limited  extent.  Many  of  us  would  feel  a large 
amount  of  relief  if  those  who  arrange  cut  flowers 
(which  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  have  been 
obtained  at  a considerable  amount  of  labour  and 
anxiety)  would  endeavour  to  produce  a maxi- 
mum effect  with  a minimum  of  material.  I 
venture  to  say  that  in  many  gardens  throughout 
the  country  there  are  far  more  flowers  grown 
for  cut  purposes  than  would  be  really  reipiired 


to  use  in  each  given  receptacle,  collecting  only 
sufficient  of  each  kind  for  the  purpose,  and 
avoiding  a repetition  of  the  same  arrangement 
from  time  to  time  as  much  as  the  supply  will 
admit  of  my  doing.  By  this  means  the  flowers 
can  be  greatly  economised,  leaving  in  many 
instances  a better  display  in  the  garden  during 
the  summer  and  in  the  house  throughout  the 
winter  months.  The  prizes  offered  at  various 
horticultural  exhibitions  throughout  the  country 
have  no  doubt  aided  in  a great  measure  to  bring 
about  a better  state  of  things  in  the  arranging  of 
cut  flowers.  Lessons  may  often  be  learnt  on 
such  occasions  by  all  of  us,  such  as  those  show- 
ing the  evil  results  and  the  low  position  in  the 
prize-list  of  those  exhibitors  who  still  adhere  to 
the  antiquated  system  of  crowding  flowers 
together  for  producing  effect  in  floral  decora- 
tions. Much,  however,  remains  still  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  economy  in  the  utilising  of  cut 
flowers  in  the  household.  If  any  who  may  have 
leaned  towards  quantity  to  produce  effect  would 
but  try  for  a few  times  what  they  can  produce 
with  half  the  amount  of  flowers,  I feel  certain 


the  top  of  this  lay  some  Moss,  which  will  pre- 
vent the  soil  drying  so  quickly.  Plunge  the  pan 
in  a gentle  bottom-heat  if  possible,  or  failing  that 
place  it  on  a shelf  in  the  warmest  part  of  the 
house  ; keep  the  soil  moist.  Directly  the  seed- 
lings show  through  the  soil  remove  the  Moss  to 
give  the  plants  light,  so  that  the  growth  is  made 
strong,  gradually  removing  the  glass  so  that  the 
plants  will  get  air.  When  three  leaves  are  de- 
veloped on  each,  pot  off  singly  into  2^-inch 
pots,  using  a compost  of  half  loam,  peat,  and 
leaf-soil,  with  a good  sprinkle  of  coarse  silver- 
sand.  Place  the  plants  in  the  warmest  part  of 
the  house  on  the  shelf ; shade  from  bright  sun 
for  a time  until  new  growth  is  being  made  ; 
shift  the  plants  into  3^-inch  pots  directly  the 
roots  have  filled  the  pots.  After  this  a cool- 
house  will  suit  them  better  for  a time — say, 
from  the  beginning  of  May  until  the  end  of 
September,  when  they  should  be  again  placed 
in  the  greenhouse.  Supply  the  roots  liberally 
with  water,  and  syringe  the  leaves  every 
evening  during  hot  weather.  If  the  frame  is 
situated  under  a wall  having  a north  aspect 
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much  time  will  be  saved  in  shading  it, 
as  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  plants  from 
strong  sun  during  the  summer.  Some  few  of  the 
strongest  will  be  all  the  better  of  a shift  into 
pots  one  size  larger,  using  more  loam,  less  peat, 
and  adding  partly-decayed  cow-dung  in  a dry 
state,  or  failing  the  latter,  some  bone-dust 
should  be  added — say  one  pint  to  each  bushel  of 

soil. — S. 

96.— Treatment  of  a blue  Plumbago. 

— I should  say  the  Plumbago  capensis  planted  in 
the  greenhouse,  and  which  is  now  losing  its 
leaves,  was  suffering  for  want  of  water  at  the 
roots,  especially  if  it  is  a large  plant  and  had 
previously  grown  in  a pot.  In  this  way  the  pot 
would  be  full  of  roots,  requiring  a lot  of  water 
to  keep  it  in  good  health.  I cannot  see  any 
other  reason  for  the  leaves  falling.  I should 
advise  an  examination  of  the  roots  to  see  if  they 
are  dry  ; in  that  case,  thoroughly  soak  the  ball 
of  so  1 and  roots,  firmly  tread  the  soil  about  it, 
and  syringe  the  branches,  which  will  induce  a 
newstart  in  their  growth.  Cut  back  any  weakly 
or  soft  growths  on  the  plant  to  within  one  eye 
of  the  older  wood.  Planted  out  in  the  green- 
house is  the  best  possible  situation  for  this 
Plumbago,  and  it  ought  to  succeed  well  if  the 
position  is  not  too  dark.  Tie  the  shoots  in  as 
fast  as  they  grow  until  the  space  allotted  to  it  is 
covered,  when  all  growths  springing  from  the 
front  of  the  main  shoots  may  be  allowed  to  hang 
down  untrained.  A truss  of  bloom  will  be 
formed  at  the  point  of  each,  and  in  this  maimer 
a much  better  effect  will  be  given  than  where 
the  growth  is  kept  constantly  tied  in  close, 
w'hich  not  only  hides  the  natural  grace  of  the 
plant,  but  interferes  with  the  development  of 
the  trusses  of  flower.  Cut  off  all  growth  annu- 
ally during  the  winter  to  within  an  eye  of  old 
wood. — S.  P. 

The  plant  will  probably  come  all  right  after  a 

time  ; but  jou  planted  it  rather  early  for  a cool  green- 
house. Cut  out  all  the  weak  shoots,  and  shorten  the 
strong  ones  to  a third  or  fourth  of  their  length,  and  with 
good  culture  the  plant  w ill  grow  and  bloom  right  enough 
by-and-bve. — B.  C.  R. 

105.— Azaleas  after  flowering.— These 
should  have  all  the  seed-vessels  picked  off,  and 
the  plants  should  have  a little  heat  to  induce 
growth  for  next  season’s  flowers.  After  they  have 
fairly  started  I would  repot  into  a size  larger 
pots.  Remove  the  drainage  only,  and  get  a 
mixture  of  black  and  brown  peat  and  silver 
sand,  and  pot  very  firmly  with  the  potting-lath. 
Any  mismanagement  in  the  way  of  dryness  at 
the  roots  or  overwatering  will  cause  buds  and 
leaves  to  fall  off'. — C.  C. 

99.— Carnation  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison. — These  will  root  without  bottom- 
heat,  and  if  “ IV.  S.  R.”  will  take  off  his  cut- 
tings now  and  put  them  round  the  sides  of  a pot 
with  plenty  of  silver  sand  in  the  compost  he  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  rooting  them.  The  addition 
of  a bell-glass  over  them  will  hasten  the  opera- 
tion, but  see  that  as  much  air  gets  in  as  will 
prevent  rotting  or  damping  off. — C.  C. 

lie.— Single  Begonias.— Named  varie- 
ties are  now  very  numerous.  A few  good  ones 
are : Lord  Salisbury,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
Shirley  Hibberd  (scarlet)  ; King  of  the  Crimsons, 
gigantea,  and  Distinction  (crimson)  ; Her 
Majesty,  H.  G.  Murray  Stewart,  and  Rose 
Perfection  (pink)  ; Golden  Queen  and  Primrose 
Perfection  (yellow)  ; Duchess  of  Edinboro’  and 
Countess  of  Rosslyn  (orange),  and  Virgin  Queen 
and  Mrs.  Shepherd  (pure-white).  A very  pretty 
variety  is  Mrs.  Weeks,  white,  with  a distinct 
edge  of  rosy-pink,  and  Tovey  Laing,  a peculiar 
blending  of  orange,  salmon,  bronze,  and  pink. 
There  are  newer  varieties  than  the  above,  but 
they  are  expensiv^e  yet,  and  for  my  own  part  I 
would  rather  grow  good  unnamed  seedlings,  as 
the  habit  is  better  and  more  vigorous  as  well  as 
because  one  gets  larger  bulbs,  and,  therefore, 
plants,  for  the  money. — B.  C.  R. 

13-t.— Starting  tuberous  Begonias.— 

Place  the  bulbs  singly  in  pots  nearly  three 
times  their  own  diameter  inside.  Drain  these 
well,  placing  one  piece  of  crock  hollow  side 
down  first,  then  three  or  four  bits  of  fresh  coal- 
cinders  or  burnt  ballast,  and  then  a pinch  of 
rough  siftings,  spent  Hops,  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre. 
The  best  compost  is  about  equal  parts  of  good 
loam,  leaf-mould.  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  or  sand,  well 
broken  up  and  mixed,  but  not  sifted  very  finely. 
The  bulbs  should  be  barely  covered  with  soil ; 
place  them  hollow  side  up,  and  in  the  hollow 
crown  a pinch  of  sand  or  fibre.  Keep  the  soil 


almost  dry  or  barely  moist  until  growth  has  well 
commenced,  but  damp  them  overhead  lightly  ou 
a sunny  morning.  Place  the  pots  in  a warm, 
sunny  window,  and  when  in  growth  keep  them 
within  a few  inches  of  the  glass,  and  give  air 
freely  when  the  weather  is  mild.  This  should 
chiefly  be  done  by  opening  the  top  sash,  for  the 
lower  one  being  opened  causes  a draught  to  act 
directly  on  the  stems,  which  is  injurious.  As 
soon  as  a little  progress  has  been  made,  and  the 
pots  are  getting  full  of  roots,  shift  them  care- 
fully on  into  pots  two  sizes  larger — i.e.,  into 
.5-inch,  fl  inch,  or  7-inch  ones,  using  more  loam 
and  only  half  the  quantity  of  sand  and  fibre  ; 
sink  the  plants  an  inch  or  so  and  pot  rather 
firmly.  When  in  full  growth  and  bloom  water 
freely,  but  only  when  dry  and  generally  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day.  A little  weak  liquid- 
manure  will  also  be  beneficial  in  the  latter 
stages. — B.  C.  R. 

118.— Plants  for  a small  greenhouse. 

— The' best  plants  for  a small  greenhouse  where 
the  experience  of  the  owner  is  limited,  will  in- 
clude Pelargoniums  in  variety.  Fuchsias,  Tuber- 
ous Begonias,  and  Balsams,  for  summer-flower- 
ing ; and  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Cyclamens,  and  a few  Hyacinths  and 
Dutch  and  other  bulbs  for  winter.  In  addi- 
tion the  following,  in  single  plants,  may  be 
grown  to  give  variety  : Coronilla  glauca. 

Oleanders,  Spirtea  japonica,  Cytisus  racemosus. 
Arum  Lilies,  Deutzia  gracilis.  The  Cape  Cow- 
slips are  very  pretty  at  this  season  and  easily 
managed  ; may  be  grown  in  a basket.  Tree 
Carnations  are  not  difficult  to  grow.  Acacia 
armata,  the  large-flowered  Paris  Daisies  (white 
and  yellow),  Brugmansia  Knighti,  Hydrangea 
japonica.  Myrtles,  Plumbago  capensis.  The 
following  are  grown  for  their  foliage : Aralia 
Sieboldi,  A.  S.  variegata,  Grevillea  robusta, 
Dracasna  indivisa,  D.  congesta,  Cyperus  alterni- 
folius.  Aspidistra  lurida,  A.  1.  variegata. — 
E.  H. 

Few  things  are  more  easily  cultivated, 

and  at  the  same  time  make  a better  show, 
than  the  numerous  varieties  of  Zonal  Pelargo- 
niums, single  and  double,  and  the  double  Ivy- 
leaved kinds  are  also  excellent,  though  the  show 
and  French  kinds  certainly  give  rather  more 
trouble.  Fuchsias,  Marguerites,  Abutilons,  and 
Heliotropes  are  easily  managed,  and  Petunias 
but  little  less  so,  the  single-flowered  kinds  in 
particular.  Lantauas  grow  and  bloom  like 
weeds,  and  the  Diplacus  is  a capital  amateur’s 
plant.  Tuberous  Begonias  and  B.  IV eltoniensis  are 
also  fine.  In  wdnter  you  can  have  Piimulas, 
Cyclamens,  Hyacinths,  and  Tulips. — B.  C.  R. 

78.— Soil  for  yellow  Marguerites.- 

These  are  strong-rooting  subjects,  and  succeed 
best  in  a sound  rich  loam  made  very  firm.  Add 
a third  or  fourth  of  good  decayed  manure,  and 
^ive  plenty  of  liquid-manure  as  soon  as  the  pots 
fill  with  roots.  I always  pot  them  off  singly 
from  the  frame  or  box  into  which  they  were 
struck  into  .3-inch  pots,  pinch  out  the  points 
once,  and  when  fit  shift  into  the  fl  inch  or  6-inch 
pots  in  which  they  are  to  bloom  ; but  if  larger 
specimens  are  wanted  they  may  be  moved  on 
again  into  7-inch,  8-inch,  or  9-inch  sizes.  The 
points  may  be  pinched  out  at  any  time  this 
month  or  next,  but  of  course  they  will  not 
bloom  so  early  if  stopped  late  as  if  they  had 
been  allowed  to  grow  on. — B.  C.  R. 

86.  — Sparmannias  not  flowering.— 

The  plants  are  probably  starved,  and  do  not 
make  sufficient  growth  to  enable  them  to 
bloom.  If  they  are  small  plants,  give  them  a 
good  shift  into  pots  .3  inches  or  4 inches  larger, 
grow  them  on  freely  for  a time  with  plenty  of 
moisture,  and  ripen  the  wood  in  the  autumn  by 
exposing  the  plants  fully  to  sun  and  air.  Thin 
out  any  weak  or  crowded  growths,  and  give 
liquid-manure  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots. 
Large  plants  may  be  out  back,  restarted,  and 
repotted  into  smaller  pots. — B.  C.  R. 

I have  had  no  difficulty  in  flowering  the 

above  plants,  but  possibly  “ M.  B.  G.’s”  non-suc- 
cess is  due  to  non-appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the 
plant  is  essentially  a winter  bloomer.  Without 
going  into  unnecessary  details,  the  treatment 
should  be  as  follows  : Any  cutting-back  should 
be  done  soon  after  the  plants  have  finished 
blooming — say,  the  end  of  March  or  April ; new 
growth  will  soon  start,  during  which  the  plants 
should  have  full  light.  When  the  summer  is 
well  advanced  the  plants  are  placed  in  the  open. 


and  no  attention  is  given  beyond  waterii  g and 
an  occasional  dose  of  manure.  Under  these 
conditions  by  the  extreme  end  of  the  autumn 
almost  every  shoot  is  set  with  one  or  two  trusses 
of  buds.  IVhen  there  is  any  danger  of  frost  I 
transfer  the  plants  to  a light  greenhouse,  where, 
with  the  ordinary  temperature  maintained  for 
such  hardy  things  as  Primulas  and  Pelargoniums, 
the  buds  grow  on,  and  the  plants  will  be  in  full 
bloom  early  in  Februar3^  I have  now  a plant 
with  about  twelve  finely  expanded  trusses  of 
bloom  on  it,  and  some  half  dozen  more  still  to 
come.  Night  temperature  in  hard  frosts  has 
been  as  low  as  34  degs.  without  injury. — ■ 

H.  Leicester  Greviei.e. 

125.  — Winter  flowers. — Lily  of  the 
Valley  roots  are  not  difficult  to  force  if  they 
have  been  well  grown  and  ripened,  but  it  re- 
quires a strong  heat  to  start  them  in  earlj’  in 
winter.  They  start  best  in  the  dark,  but  must 
be  introduced  to  the  light  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  move.  They  may  be  easily  forced  now, 
plunged  in  an  ordinary  hot-bed,  with  a bottom- 
heat  of  80  degs.  or  so.  Sow  Mignonette  in  Juno 
for  winter  flowering  in  a cool  frame,  or  if  large 
plants  are  required  sow  them  in  heat,  three  or 
four  seeds  in  a 3-inch  pot,  removing  all  but  the 
strongest,  and  shift  into  larger  pots  as  the 
plants  require  more  space.  Plants  from  2 feet 
to  3 feet  high  may  be  had  if  well  attended  to. 
Heliotropes  should  be  sown  at  once,  though  for 
winter  blooming  plants  from  cuttings  are  better. 

— E.  H. 

149. — Ixias  in  pots. — Your  pots  were  not 
large  enough,  in  the  first  place  ; they  ought  to 
have  been  5 inches  in  diameter.  You  maj'  put 
them  into  that  sized  pot  now,  if  you  do  it  veiy 
carefully.  Have  some  fine,  sifted  soil,  and  turn 
them  out  of  the  pots  without  disturbing  them, 
not  even  to  remove  the  crocks,  unless  they  fall 
out  of  their  own  accord  ; then  work  the  soil 
carefully  round  the  ball  of  roots  in  the  fresh  pot,  1 
and  give  them  a good  watering.  A cool  green- 
house is  a very  suitable  place  for  Ixias  from  this  ' 
time  until  they  go  out  of  flower,  if  they  get  ! 
plenty  of  air.  Keep  them  well  supplied  with  > 
root-moisture  until  the  leaves  turn  yellow. — 

.1.  C.  C. 

151.— Heating  a greenhouse.— You  do 

not  say  what  heat  you  require,  nor  j'et  the  ; 
number  or  size  of  the  pipes  proposed  to  be  put 
in.  3’he  house  is  somewhat  lofty,  which  makes  * 
a difference,  and  the  aspect  ought  also  to  be  ■ 
taken  into  consideration,  but  with  a 4-inch  flow  i 
along  the  front  and  both  ends,  if  well  heated,  \ 
you  may  depend  upon  frost  being  excluded  at 
all  times,  and  w'ill  probably  secure  a minimum  i 
temperature  of  about  45  degs. — B.  C.  R. 

Assuming  that  you  have  the  door  at  one  end  anil 

the  boiler  at  the  other,  you  will  require  three  4-inc'h  hot- 
water  pipes  along  the  front  and  at  both  ends.  The  pipes 
will  only  reach  to  the  door,  of  course,  at  that  end  in  which 
it  is  placed. — J.  C.  C. 

i.'iS.— Treatment  of  a Lemon-scented  'Ver- 
bena.— If  only  in  a 4-inch  pot  it  probably  requires  a 
larger  one  if  well  rooted.  Repot  at  once  in  a clean,  well 
drained  pot  1.1  inches  larger,  using  tnrfv-loam  with  one- 
third  leaf-mould,  and  some  shai-p  sand  to  keep  it  open.  It 
will  improve  the  plant  if  just  the  ends  of  the  shoots  are 
shortened  back. — E.  II. 

131.— Stl’iking  Camellias.— The  best  mixture  for 
striking  these  in  is  peat  and  leaf-mould,  with  plenty  of  sharp 
silver-sand  added.  I have  rooted  single  buds  with  a leaf 
attached  under  a bell-glass  in  a close  pit  where  there  was 
just  a little  heat ; but  cuttings  of  at  least  two  joints  are 
best.  The  cuttings  may  be  taken  now,  before  the  young 
shoots  start. — E.  II. 

105.— Treatment  of  an  Arum  Lily.— The  plant 
probably  requires  repotting.  Use  rough  turfy-loam  and 
leaf-mould,  with  a little  sand  or  charcoal.  Drain  the  pot 
well  and  pot  firmly.  Remove  the  dead  leaves,  and  stand 
the  plant  in  a light  position.  If  repotted,  it  will  not 
require  stimulants  at  present.  Soot-water  may  be  usefully 
given  to  strong  flowering  plants. — E.  II. 

107. — A garden  frame. — 3et  two  or  three  pieces  of 
rod  iron  \mh  their  lower  ends  fixed  to  the  wall,  and  pro- 
jecting inwards  (towards  the  fi-ame),  and  upwards  at  an 
angle  of  40  degs.  or  45  degs.  for  a dishuice  of  2 feet  or 
2.1  feet.  Along  or  between  these  stretch  a piece  of  gal- 
vanised wire-netting  of  the  same  width.  No  cat  will  ever 
get  over  or  through  this  from  either  side. — B.  C.  R. 

126. — IVhat  is  loam  ?— Accoi-ding  to  the  gardener’s 
idea  loam  is  the  top  spit,  including  the  turf,  from  an  old 
pasture  field  or  common. — E.  II. 

137.— Coal-ashes  in  a flotver  border,  &c.— 
Fine  ashes  are  useful  for  opening  up  very  hea\T  soil- 
They  are  better  applied  in  winter,  and  thoroughly  blended 
with  the  soil  during  subsequent  cultivation.— E.  H. 

164. — Virginian  Creeper. — This  certainly  should 
be  pruned  back,  or  some  day  the  whole  plant  will  come 
down  with  its  own  weight.  If  thinned  well  now,  and  the 
long  growths  either  cut  out  or  shortened  back  according 
to  circumstances,  the  new  growth  will  soon  make  all  neat 
and  green  again.— E.  II. 
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FRUIT. 

A FINE  OCTOBER  PEAR  (DOYENNE 
BOUSSOCH). 

This  Pear  has  so  many  excellent  qualities  that 
it  is  entitled  to  hold  a very  high  place  in  the 
estimation  of  fruit-growers — 1,  it  is  exceedingly 
prolific,  frequently  producing  two  fine  Pears  on 
one  stalk  ; 2,  it  soon  comes  into  a bearing  state  ; 
3,  bad  seasons  do  not  affect  it  so  injuriously  as 
many  other  kinds  ; 4,  the  fruit  is  large  and 


handsome  ; 5,  it  is  a melting  Pear  of  delicate 
flavour.  The  fii'st  consideration  with  the  fruit- 
tree  planter,  especially  in  places  not  particularly 
favoured  by  climate  or  soil,  should  be  to  pro- 
cure, if  possible,  those  kinds  which  are  likely 
to  make  him  a good  return.  It  is,  therefore, 
for  the  good  qualities  before  enumerated  that  I 
would  advise  the  planting  of  this  variety  of 
Pear,  especially  where  the  soil  is  light.  B. 


133.— Pruning  and  treatment  of  an 
Apricot-tree. — The  principal  part  of  the 
priming  should  be  done  in  summer.  All  that  is 
required  at  this  season  is  to  cut  out  dead  wood, 
if  any,  shorten  back  the  spurs  or  snags  left  from 
the  summer  pruning,  and  thin  out  any  part  that 
is  too  crowded,  and  remove  the  unripe  parts  of 
the  shoots.  Usually  when  Apricots  produce 
plenty  of  blossoms,  if  they  are  strong  and 
healthy,  and  are  sheltered  from  spring  frosts, 
they  also  produce  plenty  of  fruit.  Possibly  the 
protection  of  the  blossoms  has  been  neglected. — 
E.  H. 

167.— Cherry-tree  not  bearing.— Give  the  tree  a 
good  dose  of  lime-water.  Ventilate  the  house  freely  when 
the  trees  are  in  blossom,  avoiding  cold  currents  of  air. — 
E.  H. 

Take  away  two-thirds  of  the  blossom  equally  at 

diffei’ent  points  about  the  tree,  and  do  not  give  any 
manure-water  until  the  fruit  is  set. — J.  C.  tt 

142.— Pruning  bush  Apple-trees.— The  trees 
being  of  a fruiting’  size  will  be  better  unpruned  for  this 
year,  beyond  shortening  back  any  shoot  that  is  robbing 
its  fellows,  or  likelj’  to  spoil  the  shape  of  the  future  tree. 
— E.  II. 

129.— Tying  doivn  Vines.— It  is  customary  when 
the  Vines  are  pruned  and  cleaned  to  tie  thenl  down,  or 
sling  them  in  a nearly'  horizontal  position  till  the  buds 
begin  to  break.  It  is  an  advantage  to  treat  young  Vine.s 
in  this  way  ; but  old  Vines  in  a general  way  break  well 
without  it. — E.  II. 

In  the  case  of  young  Vines  it  is  very  desirable  to 

tie  them  down  before  they  begin  to  grow,  and  to  put  them 
up  on  the  wires  again  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  are 
2 inches  tong  ; but  old  Vines  will  break  regularly  without 
this  attention.  When  Vines  are  forced  early,  whether  old 
or  young,  they  should  be  tied  down  until  they  break. — 
J C.  C. 


77. — Primula  obconica.— it  is  correct  that  Primula 
obconica  causes  an  irritation  of  the  skin  ; but  I think  only 
when  there  are  already  any  scars  or  open  sores  on  the 
hands.  I knew  of  one  instance  where  the  gardener  had  a 
habit  of  touching  his  face  when  potting,  and  most  certainly 
his  face  suffered  considerably  from  the  poison.  There  are, 
however,  other  plants  quite  as  dangerous  to  work  with  in 
this  respect  as  Primula  obconica. — C.  C. 


“The  Garden”  Monthly  Parts.— TAis  journal 
is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this 
form  the  coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most 
suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half- 
yearly  volumes.  Price  l.s.  Gd.  ; post  free.  Is.  9d. 

“Farm  and  Home”  Monthly  Parts.— J'/iis 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in 
which  farm  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the 
issue  of  the  yearly  volumes.  Price  bd.  ; post  free,  Sd. 

“ Hardy  Plo’wers.” — Oioim/  descriptions  of  up- 
wards  of  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species, 
with  directions  for  their  arranrjenunt,  culture,  <l-c.  Fourth 
and  Popular  lidition,  l,s. ; post  free,  l.s.  3<Z. 

“The  Garden  Annual  for  1890.”— Confain.s  a 
complete  List  of  nearly%,GGGCountry  Seats,  Occupiers,  and 
Gardeners  in  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  also  the  best 
Trade  List  published,  corrected  to  date.  Price  Is. ; by 
post,  l.s.  3d. 

London  : 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

GLOBE  ARTICHOKES. 

These  are  grown  in  nearly  every  British  garden, 
but  rarely  so  well  as  they  deserve  to  be,  anti 
the  cook  seldom  uses  them  as  much  as  she  ought  . 
The  culture  of  this  Artichoke  varies  somewhat, 
according  to  situation  and  climate.  In  t he  north 
and  midlands  it  is  necessary  to  cover  it  in  winter 
with  litter  or  leaves,  to  protect  it  from  frost ; in 
the  south  it  is  sufficient  to  earth  it  up,  but  even 
this  precaution  is  not  taken  everywhere.  The 
plants  are  increased  by  seed  and  ottsets.  Varieties 
of  it,  however,  do  not  always  come  true  from 
seed,  and  they  require  besides  more  time  than 
offsets  before  they  produce  heads ; offsets, 
therefore,  are  most  generally  adopted.  With 
Good  culthee  heads  may  be  had  for  six 
months  in  succession.  Commencing  with  estab- 
lished plants  that  have  been  protected  through 
the  winter,  these  will  afford  the  first  supply  in 
May  and  June,  and  for  the  next  two  months 
good  heads  may  be  had  from  a planting  of  strong 
suckers  made  in  March  ; for  the  end  of  summer 
and  autumn,  from  a successional  planting  made 
in  May.  Another  very  good  plan  is  to  cut  back, 
close  to  the  earth’s  surface,  a few  old  plants 
early  in  spring,  and  occasionally  afterwards. 
These  will  produce  a thicket  of  shoots,  which 
should  be  early  thinned  by  pulling  and  cutting 
the  weakest,  and  allowing  only  a portion  of  the 
strongest  suckers  to  remain.  These  will  pro- 
duce, in  succession,  nice  young  heads.  If  the 
heads  be  allowed  to  attain  their  full  growth,  or 
nearly  so,  they  are  not  so  fine  in  flavour,  and 
have  lost  most  of  their  tenderness,  so  that  only 
a part  of  the  base  of  each  scale  and 
the  base  of  the  head  are  fit  to  eat. 
The  Artichoke  will  grow  luxuriantly  in  rieh, 
moist  land  in  summer,  but  it  will  not  stand  our 
winter  in  wet  quarters.  It  will  grow  on  any 
kind  of  soil,  if  well  manured,  trenehed,  and 
pulverised  ; but  no  soil  suits  it  better  than  a 
good,  open,  sandy,  rich  loam,  trenched 
and  well  manured.  The  plant  is  in  its  per- 
fection at  the  second  and  third  year  after 
planting.  Years  ago  it  was  the  custom  in  most 
gardens  at  the  approach  of  winter  to  cover  the 
plants  entirely,  or  nearly,  with  litter,  and  then 
to  bank  them  up  with  earth,  in  which  condition 
they  remained  throughout  the  winter.  The 
Artichoke  is,  however. 

Much  hardier  than  was  at  that  time  sup- 
posed, and  plants  not  protected  seldom  suffer 
injury.  All  the  protection  tliey  require  in  the 
severest  weathei'  is  a few  dry  leaves  or  a hand- 
ful of  Bracken  placed  over  the  crowns  of  each 
plant,  to  be  removed  when  the  weather  clianges. 


and  hedges,  is  the  proper  place  to  plant  them  ■ 
planting  the  first  batch  in  March,  and  for  suc- 
cession anotlier  in  May,  afterwards  keeping 
them  tlioroughly  clean  and  maintaining  an  open, 
free  surface  by  often  hoeing  the  ground  about 
them.  By  such  means  a dozen  stools  will  pro- 
duce as  many  fine  rich  heads  as  double  the 
quantity  will  do  by  the  old-fashioned  crowding, 
neglectful  system.  Make  clioice  in  eaily  spring 
of 

Good  strono  suckers  ; take  off  the  stools 
carefully  with  a sharp,  strong  iiaddle-trowel  or 
Asparagus  knife,  with  some  root  or  heel  of  the  old 
stool  to  them,  to  hold  them  in  the  ground  ; plant 
them  singly,  2 feet  apart,  in  rows  at  least  4 feet 
apart,  or  in  groups  of  three  in  triangles,  at 
4 feet  apart  at  least  in  the  row.  Protect  them 
as  soon  as  planted  against  the  sun  and  cutting 
winds  with  Seakale  pots  which  are  out  of  use, 
or  with  evergreen  boughs,  or  some  other  con- 
venient protecting  material.  Those  thus  early 
planted  will  produce  fine,  free,  crisp  heads  the 
same  summer  and  autumn.  If  in  cutting  heads 
the  stems  also  be  cut  close  to  the  ground,  new 
suckers  will  soon  appear,  and  if  duly  thinned 
will  produce  a late  crop  ; thus  in  various  ways, 
by  a little  trouble  and  attention,  a regular 
supply  of  good  Artichokes  may  be  had  from 
May  to  October,  which  will  be  much  more  satis- 
factory than  having  a glut  at  midsummer  and 
none  afterwards.  Copious  supplies  of 

Manure- W ATER  may  be  advantageously  given 
to  Artichokes  during  dry  weather,  especially  in 
the  case  of  old  stools  that  have  been  in  the 
same  soil  for  a length  of  time.  Previous  to 
watering,  the  soil  between  the  rows  should  be 
slightly  pricked  over  with  a fork,  to  allow'  of 
the  water  soaking  in  more  readily.  When- 
ever watering  is  attempted,  let  it  be 
done  thoroughly,  and  if  a good  mulch- 
ing of  half-rotten  manure  can  be  after- 
wards applied  between  the  rows,  it  will  keep  the 
roots  in  a moist  state  for  a long  time,  and  the 
effects  of  the  watering  will  soon  be  seen.  Where 
grown  on  poor  or  dry  soils,  the  effect  of  cover- 
ing the  soil  with  light  manure,  lawn  mowings, 
or  any  such  material  that  can  be  spared  is  ex- 
cellent. In  rich,  moist  soils  it  is  not  wanted, 
except  in  very  dry  seasons.  Of  varieties  the 
kind  here  figured — Large  Green  or  De  Laon — 
and  the  violet-coloured  English  Globe  Arti- 
chokes are  the  best  grown. 

Uses. — The  base  of  the  scales  of  the  flower, 
and  also  the  receptacle  or  bottom  ot  the  Ai  ti- 
choke,  are  eaten  either  cooked  or  raw.  The 
stems  and  leaves  may  also  be  used,  when 
blanched,  like  those  of  the  Cardoou,  to  w'hich 
they  are  in  no  w’ay  inferior  in  quality.  The 


Lai’KS  Green  Paris  or  De  Laon  Articliote. 


Plants  are  often  allowed  to  remain  too  long  in 
one  spot,  and  wliere  tliis  occurs  tlie  lieads  all 
come  into  use  at  one  time.  Tl.e  best  way  to 
remedy  this  is  to  make  a small  plantation  every 
year,  which  will  come  in  after  the  old  roots 
head.  Artichokes  may  be  often  seen  starved 
under  trees,  where  neither  light  nor  sun  can 
reach  them.  A clear,  open  piece  of  good  soil, 
well  manured  and  deeply  trenched  up  into 
rough  ridges,  to  get  well  pulverised  and  sweet- 
ened by  atmospheric  influences,  free  from  trees 


culture  of  this  good  vegetable  deserves  more 
attention  with  us  ; it  should  be  more  used  as  a 
vegetable,  and  the  good  French  varieties  should 
be  grown  more  extensively.  It  is  a vegetable 
of  the  highest  value  and  delicacy  when  gathered 
fresh  and  properly  cooked,  as  it  may  be  in 
various  ways.  The  London  market  often  has 
heaps  of  Artichokes  shrivelled  and  “ heated  ” 
on  their  long  jpuniey  Irom  the  south  of  France, 
while  our  own  valley  soils  are  excellent  for  the 
plant.  , . 6. 
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GROWING  TOMATOES  IN  THE  OPEN 
AIR. 

10009. — Theseed should  be  sown  immediately, 

not  already  done,  for  there  is  nothing  like 
making  an  early  start,  and  getting  the  plants 
forward  and  strong  by  the  time  they  can  be  set 
out-of-doors— that  is,  about  the  end  of  May. 
Sow  thinly  in  well-drained  boxes  in  a tempera- 
ture of  about  60  degs. , prick  off  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  get  the  plants  potted  into  5-inch  or 
6-inch  pots  directly  they  are  fit,  and  grow  them 
on  rapidly,  but  with  plenty  of  light,  air,  and 
space,  so  as  to  secure  a short-jointed  and  sturdy 
growth.  Early  in  May  commence  to  harden 
them  off,  but  do  not  check  or  starve  them  ; 
never  let  the  roots  suffer  for  want  of  water,  and 
a little  liquid-manure  when  the  pots  are  full  of 
roots  will  do  good.  Keep  them  strictly  to  one 
stem,  pinching  out  all  laterals  as  soon  as  seen, 
and  tie  up  to  neat  sticks  as  tliey  grow.  By 
planting-out  time  you  ought  to  have  a lot  of  nice 
strong  plants,  18  inches  or  2 feet  high,  witli 
three  or  more  trusses  of  bloom  showing,  and  the 
lowest  one  set  or  setting.  Tour  ground  should 
be  sunny  and  sheltered,  dry  rather  than  damp, 
and  preferably  sloping  gently  to  the  south  or 
west.  A nice  free  loam  is  the  best,  but  these 
plants  will  grow  well  in  almost  anything,  pro- 
vided it  is  sweet  and  porous.  Unless  the  soil  is 
really  poor,  do  not  manure  it  before  planting, 
except  perhaps  very  lightly,  and  then  only  wi^h 
very  old  decayed  manure.  It  is  much  better  to 
give  top-dressings,  or  mulchings,  and  liquid- 
manure  later  on  when  plenty  of  fruit  has  set. 
Plant,  as  far  as  possible,  against  south  or  west 
walls,  or  if  in  the  open  in  rows  running  north 
and  south,  2 feet  or  2i  feet  from  plant  to  plant, 
and  .‘I  feet  to  4 feet  between  the  rows.  Bury 
the  balls  of  soil  about  d inches  deep,  but  do  not 
break  them,  and  tread  the  soil  quite  firm  ; place 
a stout  stake  6 feet  long  to  each  plant.  If  the 
weather  or  the  soil  is  dry  give  two  or  three  good 
waterings,  and  then  apply  a mulch  of  long 
manure.  Keep  each  plant  still  to  a single  stenq 
tying  loosely  to  the  stake  as  it  grows,  but  do 
not  pinch  the  points  nor  shorten  tie  leaves  for 
some  time.  Three  or  four  pounds  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  to  the  rod,  sprinkled  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  either  watered  in  or  washed 
down  to  the  roots  by  rain  about  twice  durino' 
the  season,  will  help  the  plants  wonderfully  ; a 
little  soot  and  salt  applied  occasionally  is 
excellent,  and  Thomson’s  Vine  Manure  also 
gives  good  results.  Diluted  liquid  from  the 
stable  or  farmyard  may  also  be  utilised  with 
advantage,  but  do  not  apply  it  until  the  plants 
are  in  full  bearing.  As  fast  as  the  fruit  begins 
to  turn  colour  gather  it  and  finish  it  off  on  a 
warm  shelf  indoors,  but  do  not  let  the  sun  shine 
on  it  too  strongly.  About  the  middle  of  August 
shorten  all  the  foliage  back  to  the  last  pair  of 
leaflets,  and  pinch  or  cut  off  the  tops  of  the 
plants  above  the  last  truss  of  bloom.  On  the 
first  approach  of  frost  pull  the  plants  up  bodily, 
and  hang  them  up  in  a warm  and  sunny  green- 
house, where  most  of  the  fruit  will  ripen  sooner 
or  later  ; the  small  ones  which  are  not  likely  to 
ripen  should  be  gathered  green,  and  used  or  sold 
for  pickling.  Another  good  plan  is  to  transfer 
the  plants  from  the  store  boxes  (into  which  they 
were  pricked  off  from  the  seed-box)  into  ordinary 
herring-boxes,  filled  with  good  loamy  soil,  and 
well  drained.  Place  two  plants  in  each,  about 
3 inches  from  each  end.  Grow  them  on  exactly 
as  if  in  pots,  and  when  planting  time  comes 
plant  out  box  and  all,  burying  the  upper  edge 
2 inches  or  3 inches  deep.  They  will  thus 
receive  no  check  whatever,  and  soon  root  out 
through  the  joints  as  well  as  on  the  top.  The 
disease  known  as  Cladosporium  infestans  seldom 
affects  plants  in  the  open  air,  but  if  Peronospora 
infestans  (similar  to  the  Potato  disease)  appears, 
syringe  the  plants  with  a solution  of  six  parts 
each  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  copper  in  a hundred 
parts  of  water,  and  give  them  a good  dose  of 
ammonia.  The  best  varieties  for  open-air  culture 
are  the  Large  Red  (heavy  cropper,  medium 
quality),  Laxton’s  Open  Air  (free  and  early,  but 
coarse).  Perfection  (good  cropper,  splendid 
quality),  Horsford’s  Prelude  (fruit  small  but 
good).  Conference  (A1  all  round),  Hackwood 
Park  (free  and  good).  Abundance  (Sutton),  and 
Sutton’s  Golden  Nugget,  Ham  Green  Favourite, 
and  Golden  Queen  R.  C.  R. 


^4- — Tomatoes  in  a greenhouse. — 

Early  and  late  in  the  season  a range  of  from 


55  degs.  to  65  degs.  of  heat,  or  10  degs.  or  so 
more  when  the  sun  shines  brightly,  should  be 
aimed  at  ; but  from  the  middle  or  end  of  May 
until  October  no  artificial  heat  is  required — 
except,  perhaps,  a little  in  spells  of  unusually 
cold  or  wet  weather,  when  it  is  better  to  turn  on 
a little  warmth  in  the  pipes  than  to  keepthe  house 
too  closely  shut.  But  during  the  four  months 
specified  I seldom  look  at  the  thermometer, 
but  let  the  temperature  take  its  chance,  and 
admit  air  freely  both  by  day  and  night  when- 
ever at  all  safe  to  do  so.  I have  never  noticed 
that  Tomatoes  did  any  injury  to  other  plants 
growing  in  the  house — except,  of  course,  when 
trained  over  the  roof,  by  obstructing  the  light 
to  some  extent.  But  if  the  foliage  is  kept 
shortened  back  moderately  many  things  may 
be  grown  well  beneath  them,  and  I have  had 
Fuchsias,  Petunias,  Primulas,  Begonias,  and 
others  doing  well  in  a house  with  the  roof  quite 
covered  with  Tomatoes. — B.  C.  R. 

76.— Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers. — It 

is  possible  to  grow  these  two  subjects  together 
with  a moderate  share  of  success,  and  1 have 
seen  it  done  more  than  once ; but  it  is  not  a 
good  plan,  and  either  separately  would  give 
better  results.  The  close,  moist  atmospliere  in 
wliiclt  Cucumbers  delight  weakens  the  growth 
of  tlie  Tomatoes,  while,  if  sutficient  air  is 
admitted  to  suit  the  latter,  the  Cucumbers  get 
into  a stunted  condition,  and  do  not  thrive. 
Either  grov  n >\  ell  separately  would  prove  more 
profitable  than  an  attempt  to  combine  tlie  two. 
— B.  C.  R. 

, ^ very  .stiff  soil.  Tlie  Umd 

.should  be  thorouffhly  worked  in  winter,  and  forked  orer 
axam  in  February  (o  get  it  into  a friable  state.  Drain 
shallow  drills,  place  in  the  sets,  allowing  plenty  of  room 
between.  If  possible,  cover  the  sets  with  a compost  of 
wood-ashes,  oliarred  refuse,  and  other  similar  material. 
On  the  top  form  a slight  ridge  with  the  ordinart'  soil. 
— K.  H. 


PERNS. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  FERNS. 

Gy.mnoor.\mma.s. 

The  plants  appear  to  liave  sutt'ered  from  being 
kept  too  dry  through  the  winter,  and  if  they 
are  all  similar  to  the  one  sent  me  tliey  are  in  a 
bad  plight  indeed.  “T.  C.”  must  recollect  there 
is  a difference  between  keeping  them  on  the  dry 
side  and  shrivelling  them  up,  as  in  the  case  now 
laying  before  me.  Gymnogrammas  are  always 
more  difficult  to  keep  through  the  winter  months 
than  the  majority  of  Ferns,  but  I never  found 
much  hardship  in  bringing  them  through  all 
right,  saving  with  the  broad-fronded  form  of 
chrysophylla  (which  I look  upon  as  the  true 
plant,  it  being  heavily  coated  with  a golden 
farinose  powder),  and  this  arose  from  damp.  It 
requires  some  care  to  exactly  arrange  the 
atmospheric  moisture  and  the  moisture  at  the 
root,  so  that  both  are  in  unison.  Now  is  a good 
time  to  repot  and  brighten  up  your  plants,  using 
for  the  compost  peat  and  light  turfy  loam  in 
about  equal  parts  ; and  this  should  be  made 
tolerably  sandy ; drain  well  and  pot  tolerably 
firm,  leaving  a sufficient  space  for  water.  But 
this  should  never  be  given  to  Gymnogrammas 
overhead,  for  if  it  is  done  the  plants  will  always 
present  a bedraggled  and  woe-begone  appear- 
ance, because  the  farinose  powder  on  the  under 
side  of  the  fronds  washes  off,  and  spoils  the  rich 
green  of  the  fronds  below,  and  hence'  the  plants 
never  look  smart  and  clean,  as  I like  to  see 
them,  and  which  they  will  do  if  properly  treated. 
They  will  form  quite  large  specimens  in  a year. 
Through  the  winter  months  I always  expect  to 
lose  some  fronds,  and  I do  not  think  highly  of 
those  made  at  this  time,  because  they  are  weak, 
and  are  usually  not  heavily  laden  with  farinose 
powder.  These  old  fronds  will  require  to  be  cut 
away  when  the  spring  is  further  advanced.  I 
would  advise  amateur  growers  to  obtain  seedling 
plants  through  the  summer,  prick  them  out 
round  the  sides  of  a pot,  and  place  these  on  a 
warm  shelf  through  the  winter.  If  potted  now 
and  well  cared  for  they  will  make  handsome 
specimens,  much  better  than  old  plants  kept 
over  the  winter  and  through  the  season.  The 
following  are  the  best  dozen  kinds  for  anyone  to 
grow  who  has  the  convenience  : — 

G.  CaTjOMELanos  is  a silvery-powdered  kind. 
It  is  a somewhat  erect-growing  plant,  reaching 
the  height  of  3 feet  or  more.  The  form  of  the 
frond  is  somewhat  lanceolate-acuminate,  and  it 
is  two  or  three  times  divide  ’ The  upper  side 


is  a rich  green  ; beneath  the  fronds  are  covered 
with  a dense  coating  of  white  farinose  powder. 
From  this  an  impression  can  be  taken  without 
injury  to  the  frond.  This  siiecies  requires  more 
root  room  than  the  majority  of  the  kinds.  It  is 
a common  plant  in  the  West  Indies,  and  I have 
frequently  received  it  from  Jamaica. 

G.  CHRYSOPIIVLLA  (the  Golden  Fern).— This 
is  a plant  subject  to  considerable  variation.  The 
true  plant  is  a form  with  broad  pinnules  and 
spreading  fronds,  heavily  coated  with  rich, 
bright  golden  powder.  Another  form,  named 
Laucheana  (so  called  in  honour  of  my  old  friend 
Lauche,  of  Potsdam),  is  a strong  grower,  and 
more  erect  in  habit ; the  segments  are  also 
narrower,  but,  like  it,  they  are  heavily  clothed 
on  the  under  side  with  golden  farinose  powder. 
Italso  comes  from  the  West  Indies,  and  Ihave  had 
forms  of  this  plant  bearing  fronds  with  farinose 
powder  on  the  under  side,  and  on  the  same  root 
were  fronds  entirely  innocent  of  the  slightest- 
particle  of  powder. 


G.  CHRYSOPHYLLA  ( IRANDICEP.S. — This  is  a 
very  pretty  Fern,  having  the  tips  of  the  fronds 


Frond  of  Gymno^^rainraa  peru\  iana  argyropliylla. 


all  crested.  It  appears  to  be  an  intermediate 
form  to  the  two  mentioned  above.  I have  never 
seen  this  crested  form  sent  home  in  a wild  state. 
It  is  somewhat  more  tender  than  the  other 
golden  varieties.  It  is  of  garden  origin. 

G.  DECOMPOsiT.A  is  a plant  of  great  beauty 
and  with  delicately-cut  fronds,  which  are  deep- 
green  on  the  upper  side,  sparingly  covereil 
beneath  with  white  or  pale-yellow  powder. 
The  fronds  are  triangular  in  shape,  elegantly 
arched,  and  form  a very  pretty  plant,  which 
has  by  some  means  got  into  cultivation,  and  no 
one  knows  exactly  from  whence  it  came,  but  it 
is  supposed  to  have  its  origin  in  the  Andes  of 
Peru. 

G.  Martexsi. — This  is  a taller-growing  plant 
thanG.  chrysophylla,  and  is  the  one  that  usually 
is  supplied  for  the  latter  species.  It  is  freer  in 
growth,  and  more  robust  in  habit  than  G. 
chrysophylla,  growing  2 feet  high,  the  fronds 
being  broad  and  pale-green  on  the  upper  side, 
deeply  farinose  beneath.  Many  forms  of  this 
plant  are  to  be  found  in  culti\'ation,  and  some 
few  years  ago,  when  I was  sojourning  in  Berlin, 
I found  in  the  ueighbouihcol  of  Potidam,  at 
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; WiUlpark,  a nursery  where  many  forms  of  this 
I species  were  cultivated.  The  best  of  these 
I were  luteo-alba,  a form  with  broad  fronds  and 
f yellowish-white  farinose  powder  on  the  under 
! sides,  and  aurata,  a form  with  broad  segments 
and  deeply  covered  beneath  with  deep-yellow 
powder  ; its  fronds  are  not  so  tall  as  the  typical 
plant,  but  it  is  a very  beautiful  Fern ; some 
even  say  this  is  a form  of  tartarea.  It  is  a native 
of  South  America. 

' G.  PERUVIANA  ARGYEOPHYLLA (figured on p.  52). 
— This  is  a very  handsome  plant,  growing  in  a 
1‘egular  vase- like  form.  The  fi’onds  are  from  a 
foot  to  18  inches  long,  and  they  are  broad,  the 
’ individual  segments  being  also  broad.  It  is 
sprinkled  with  a dense  covering  of  silvery-white 
powder,  the  under  side  having  the  heaviest  coat- 
ing. It  is  a beautiful  Fern  when  grown  pro- 
perly, but  it  presents  a miserable  appearance 
when  sprinkled  with  water  from  the  syringe,  as 
I then  the  farinose  powder  from  the  upper  side 
I gets  quite  dispersed,  leaving  the  plant  of  a dull, 
leaden  hue.  It  was  introduced  from  Peru  about 
I 1857,  and  caused  quite  a furore  amongst  Fern 
! growers. 

1 G.  ruLCHELLA. — A plant  introduced,  I believe, 

I by  Mr.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  and  I well  remem- 
ber having  the  first  plants  which  came  to  Eng- 
land from  his  establishment  to  bring  through 
the  winter  of  1855.  It  is  a very  beautiful  plant, 
as  its  name  implies  ; the  fronds  finely-cut,  deep- 
green  above,  silvery-white  beneatli.  It  is  a 
native  of  Venezuela. 

' G.  SULPHUREA  is  a somewhat  delicate  kind, 
but  very  handsome.  The  fronds  grow  some 
6 inches  or  9 inches  long  ; the  pinn®  are  slender 
and  somewhat  distantly  situated  apart  ; the 
upper  surface  is  pale-green,  the  under  side 
, clothed  with  a dense  covering  of  farinose 
' powder  of  a bright  sulphur-yellow.  It  is  a 
I handsome  and  delicate  kind,  which  should  be 
placed  upon  a shelf  in  a warm  position  in  the 
winter,  requiring  care  to  bring  it  through  ; but 
it  is  worthy  of  all  attention.  It  comes  from 
' Jamaica. 

1 G.  TARTAREA. — This  is  a gigantic  plant  beside 
the  last  one,  as  it  will  in  some  instances  grow  to 
' a height  of  .JO  inches  or  more.  It  is  similar 
i to  G.  Calomelamos,  but  it  is  distinct  from  that 
i species,  firstly,  in  having  broader  pinnules,  and 
I in  the  farinose  powder  being|  more  silvery -white 
I in  colour,  and  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
j rachis  being  furnished  with  black,  hair-like 
scales.  It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  South 
I America. 

' G.  TRiFOi.iATA,  although  not  an  elegant 
Fern,  is  nevertheless  an  extremely  interesting 
one.  It  has  the  appearance  of  being  almost 
an  aquatic  plant.  ' The  fronds  are  erect, 

! and  from  1 foot  to  .3  feet  high  ; the 
! lower  pinme  are  usually  trifoliate,  hence  tlie 
I name.  As  they  ascend  they  become  bifoliate, 

. and  eventually  are  simple.  They  are  some 
I 3 inches  long,  narrow,  witli  an  acuminate 
point ; the  stem  is  red  througliout  and  clothed 
at  the  base  with  rough  scales.  The  colour  of 
I the  frond  on  the*  upper  side  is  pale-green  or 
I yellowish-green  ; in  some  forms  the  farina  on 
the  under  side  is  white,  in  others  it  is  the 
! colour  of  pale-cold.  I have  only  received  the 
i plant  from  Jamaica,  but  it  is  said  to  be  also 
! found  in  Cuba,  Peru,  and  Brazil. 

I'  G.  Wetteiihalliana. — This  is  said  to  be  a 
variety  of  G.  pulchella.  It  is  given,  however, 
in  Smith’s  “Ferns,  British  and  Foreign,”  as  a 
j variety  of  G.  sulphurea,  which  I cannot  but  be- 
I lieve  to  be  an  error.  It  is  a very  handsome 
} Fern,  being  more  or  less  clothed  on  both  sur- 
faces with  a sulphur-yellow  farina ; in  some 
j forms  of  the  plant  the  fronds  are  also  crested, 
i It  is  of  garden  origin.  These  Gymnogrammas 
J all  require  stove  heat.  J.  Jarvis. 


83.— Taking  up  Osmundas.— 03mun<l.l,3  and  all 
other  Ferns  are  best  taken  up  when  dormant,  or  just  when 
I startint;  into  new  growth,  and  I should  consider  the  pre- 
I sent  nine  quite  suitable  for  the  operation. — C.  C. 

' 74.— Perns  for  an  outside  rockwork.— Asple- 

' Ilium  Adiantum-nigrum,  Ceterach  oificinarum,  Lastrea 
crispa,  L.  c.  cristata,  L.  crispatissima,  Polvpodium  Dry- 
opteris,  P.  Phegopteris,  P.  carabricum,  P.  bifido-cristatum, 
Scolopendriuin  vulgare,  S.  digitata,  and  S.  Kelwayi. 
i These  will  do  very  well  in  a sunny  place  ; but  must  not  be 
I allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots.— W.  F.  Askew. 


Our  readers  will  kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad,  to 
receive  for  engraving  any  suggestive  or  beautiful  photo- 
graphs  of  plants  or  garden  scenes,  especially  of  gardens  of 
a picturesque  character. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Q nertes  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Garden  iko  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  doom  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  Marly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden , Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  U nanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments ) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  .far  as  their  knowledge  arid 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  usef  ul,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


202. — Culture  of  Chionodoxa  Luciliae.— Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  how  best  to  grow  this  plant?— 
W.  J.  East. 

203. — Hardiness  of  New  Zealand  Plax.-  ls 

this  quite  hardy  and  likely  to  flower  in  a sheltered  situa- 
tion in  the  county  of  Durham  ?— Alpha. 

204. — Greenhouse  shading.— What  is  the  best 
substitute  for  blinds  for  this  purjiose  ? I have  latter,  and 
they  soon  get  untidy  and  decay. — Stirlingshire. 

205. — Hardiness  of  Punkia  SieboWi.— Will 
someone  kindly  inform  me  if  Funkia  Sieboldi  is  hardy 
enough  to  live  out  all  winter  here  in  Dorsetshire  ?— P. 

206. — Lilium  auratum  in  the  open  air.— Will 
Lilium  auratum  live  in  the  open  air  here  in  East  Lothian  ? 
There  is  not  much  frost,  as  we  are  near  the  sea.— M.  H. 

207. — Planting  Roses.— Is  it  too  late  to  plant  Roses 
in  the  open  garden  to  bloom  this  summer?  If  not,  what 
kinds  will  make  the  best  show — not  climbers  ? — Am.ateur. 

203.— Soaking  Peas  in  paraffin -oil. — Will 
someone  kindly-  tell  me  if  soaking  Peas  in  Paraffin-oil 
before  sowing  does  the.u  any-  harm? — ilR.  Thompson, 
Llandudno. 

209. — Asters  and  Zinnias  for  exhibition.- 

Will  someone  kindly  give  me  some  informabon  as  to  the 
best  method  of  cultivating  Asters  and  Zinnias  for  ex- 
hibition ?—Je.s,sie. 

210. — Christmas  Roses.— Will  someone  kindly  tell 
me  how  to  propagate  these  plants  ? 1 have  one  very  fine 
clump  of  the  major  kind  ; but  do  not  know  how  to  increase 
the  stock.— Bertie. 

211. — Planting  out  Celery.— What  is  the  earliest 
date  to  plant  out  Oelery  ? I have  some  up  now  ready  for 
pricking  out,  and  am  afraid  of  their  being  too  early,  boil 
light  and  sandy. — L.  P.,  Hants. 

212. — Erica  arborea.— This  Heath  succeeds  very  well 
on  the  south  coast ; but  I have  never  seen  it  growing  in 
the  north  of  England.  I presume  it  will  only  thrive  in  a 
warm  situation.  Is  this  so  ? — Alph  a. 

213. — Planting  out  Violas  and  Pansies.— Will 
any  reader  of  Gardening  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  the 
best  time  to  plant  out  Violas  and  Pansies  which  were  put 
in  as  cuttings  in  autumn,  and  are  now  struck  ?— J.  W.  G. 

214. — Peas  and  slugs.— Would  someone  kindly  tell 
me  if  soot  and  cinder-ashes  mixed  together  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  keep  slugs  from  rows  of  Peas?  Are  the 
ashes  a good  thing?  I am  told  they  are.— Woodporder. 

21.5.— Plants  for  a shaded  flower-bed.— Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  what  plants  I could  grow  round  a 
flower-bed,  which  is  shaded  by  the  house  and  by  trees  ? 
Turf  will  not  grow.  Could  I plant  Thrift  or  Ivy?— WooD- 
FORDER. 

210.— Planting  young  trees,  deeffinoi^s 
evergreen,  and  shrubs. — is  it  injurious  to  put 
stable-manure  close  to  the  bole  or  stem  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
either  in  planting,  or  as  a mulching  afterwards  ?— Stir- 
lingshire. 

217. — Plants  for  a south  border.— I have  a south 
border  at  the  foot  of  a church  wall,  2 feet  wide.  It  is  a made 
border,  and  is  only  IJ-  feet  deep  in  the  soil.  Would  any- 
one kindly  say  what  would  suit  it  for  summer  flowering  ? 
— J.  W.  G. 

218. — Perns  for  a Pern-case.— I am  making  a 
Fern-case,  and  I should  be  glad  of  a few  hints  on  planting 
and  drainage  of  same.  Also  the  names  of  a few  suitable 
Fenis?  Size  of  case,  23  inches  by  15  inches  by  15  inches, 
to  face  west. — R.  C.  B. 

219. — Bulbs  in  pots.— 1 planted  last  September  some 
Lilium  candidmn  and  Harrisi ; also  Narcissus  (Polyanthus) 
and  Jonquils  in  pots.  I see  by  Gardening  recently,  L. 
candidum  should  be  in  the  open  garden.  What  shall  I 
do  with  them? — A.mateur. 

220  — Bucharis  amazonica  not  flowering.— 

I have  some  fine  plants  of  this  Eucharis  in  a stove  with 
lai-ge,  well-grown  leaves ; but  they  do  not  bloom.  Can 
anyone  kindly  tell  me  what  to  do  with  them  to  make  them 
flower?— A New  Subscriber. 

221. — Treatment  and  propagation  of  Gar- 
denias.—As  this  13  mv  favourite  Hower,  and  I have  two 
heated  greenhouses,  I should  be  very  delighted  if  someone 
could  kindly  give  me  a general  description  of  their  propa- 
gation and  culture. — W.  H.  Spicer. 

222. — Peaches  falling  off.— Can  anyone  kindly 
give  me  any  idea  of  the  cause  of  Peaches  falling  off  in  two 
houses  heated  by  the  same  Hue  ? There  was  a very  fine 
bloom.  The  fruit  seemed  to  set  well ; but  began  to  fall 
off  when  about  the  size  of  a Pea,  and  have  continued  to 
drop  ever  since.  Now  there  is  scarcely  a fruit  left  in 
either  house. — Enquirer. 


22.3. — Prize  taking. — Is  it  usual  for  exhibitors  at 
shows  to  be  allowed  to  compete  in  more  than  one  d vision 
for  the  same  class  of  exhibit,  and  to  secure  prizes— viz. , 
an  amateur  to  show  12  Potatoes  in  his  own  division,  and 
the  same  in  the  professional  division? — Fair  Play. 

224.  — Clematis  Miss  Bateman.  — Will  this 
Clematis  grow  well  in  the  cold  greenhouse,  and  what 
treatment  shall  I give  it  7 The  leaves  that  were  on  it  last 
September  When  planted  are  brown  now.  Shall  I take 
them  off  as  the  green  shoots  are  growing  ? — Amateur. 

225. — Deutzias  after  flowering.— What  is  the 
proper  treatment  of  these  plants  after  flowering  ? 1 mean 
chiefly  as  to  cutting  down.  Does  the  double  kind  (Pride 
of  Rochester)  bloom  in  the  same  manner  as  the  single  ? I 
have  one  fair-sized  plant ; but  it  is  making  leaves  only. — 
Haai. 

22G.— Dividing  Agapanthuses.— I should  feel 
obliged  if  “ J.  C.  C.,”  or  anyone  else,  would  kindly  gave 
me  some  hints  on  dividing  Agapanthuses,  and  the  proper 
time  to  do  it?  Any  other  hints  concerning  the  manage- 
ment of  the  same  would  be  highly  appreciated  by— 
V.  R.  J. 

227. — Grapes  rusting  and  bursting  before 
stoning. — will  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of  this  ? 
The  fruiting  in  my  house  of  Black  Hamburgh  set  first- 
class  ; but  now  are  covered  with  nist,  and  bursting  open. 
The  house  is  heated  with  pipes,  and  has  been  given  plent.A 
of  heat  and  air. — Guernsey. 

228. — Culture  of  Neapolitan  Violets.— Can 

anyone  kindly  give  me  some  information  as  to  the  ciilii- 
vation  of  Neapolitan  Violets?  Can  they  he  sucoe.ssfullv 
grown  in  pots  in  a cool  greenhouse,  or  in  boxes  ? Should 
they  be  watered  much?  I should  be  glad  of  any  hints  on 
the  subject?— Subscriber. 

229. — Temperature  of  a hot-bed.— Would  any- 
one kindly  inform  me  what  temperature  a hot-bed  ought 
to  be  before  using,  and  what  ought  first  to  be  jiut  in  it  ? 

I want  it  forCucumbei-s,  Marrows,  Tomatoes,  and  a l arietv 
of  flower  seeds.  Any  other  information  on  the  subject  I 
should  be  thankful  for.— J.  W.  B. 

230. — Keeping  pheasants  out  of  the  garden. 
—Will  anyone  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  how  to  flrive 
pheasants  out  of  the  garden  without  hurting  them  ? They 
eat  up  all  iny  Crocus  and  Tulip  bulbs,  and  bite  out  the 
hearts  of  Pseony-buds,  &c.  I have  tried  driving  them 
out  with  sticks  but  they  return  again.— M.  H. 

231.  — Onion-fly.— Last  year  I lost  a large  breadth  of 
Onions  from  this  pest,  scarcely  a score  of  bulbs  arriving 
at  maturity.  Is  it  likely  that  by  altogether  leaving  out 
this  crop  for  a year  I should  get  rid  of  the  fly?  The 
nearest  gardens  are  150  yards  distant,  and  they  do  not 
seem  to  be  troubled  in  the  same  way.— Ha.m. 

232. — Blackening  rusty  pipes.— What  could  I 
use  to  blacken  the  rusty  pipes  from  my  stove  ? They  are 
placed  along  the  back  wall  of  a lean-to  house,  and  they  look 
unsightly.  The  vegetable  tar  when  used  upon  warm  iron 
looks  like  a pretty  black  varnish ; but  would  it  not  prevent 
the  heat  getting  easily  through  the  pipes?— A.  C. 

23.3. — Treatment  of  seedling  Gloxinias.— 
I have  some  Gloxinia  seedlings  still  in  the  pans  in  which 
the  seed  was  sown  last  March.  What  ought  I to  do  with 
them?  I do  not  want  them  to  flower  earlier  than  the 
autunin.  They  look  stunted,  and  a bad  colour.  Will  they 
be  worth  growing,  or  hail  I better  sow  fresh  seed?^UOTS- 
wold. 

234.— Propagating  Pelargoniums.— I have  a 
few  old  plants  saved  from  last  year,  and  wi.sh  to  increa.se 
the  number.  They  have  been  kept  in  the  house,  and  look 
rather  sickly.  I have  a frame  0 feet  by  4 feet,  and  can 
get  plenty  of  fresh  stable-manure.  The  frame  faces  due 
south.  For  any  information  1 shall  be  greatly  obliged. — 
Harry  Gueavk.s. 

23.).— Daphne  indica  unhealthy.— Its  leaves 
are  turning  yellow,  and  it  is,  I think,  dying  fast.  It.  is 
potted  in  equal  parts  of  peat  and  loam,  with  enough  san.l 
to  keep  it  porous.  It  has  suffered  not  for  the  want  of 
water,  and  I do  not  think  it  has  had  too  much  of  it.  It  is 
in  a temperature  of  about  45  degs.,  and  it  is  grafted  on 
the  Spurge  Laurel.  What  can  I do?— G.  B. 

236. — Tuberous-rooted  Begonias.— My  Begonias 
are  now  in  moist  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  ju.st  starting,  and  read} 
for  potting.  Can  I cut  them  up  like  Dahlia  tubers,  my 
object  being  to  increase  the  number?  I may  as  well  state 
that  some  are  starting  with  three  or  four  shoots,  and  are  so 
like  Dahlias  that  I thought  the  above  treatment  might  be 
an  easy  way  of  propagating  them.  Am  I right  ?— Addis- 
COMBB. 

237. — Rose-trees  in  pots.— Having  half-a-dozen 
Rose-trees  in  pots,  I should  like  to  get  them  on  a bit  for 
blooming.  If  anyone  would  give  me  a little  advice  I 
should  be  obliged?  They  are  in  good-sized  pots  m an 
unheated  greenhouse  facing  east.  Should  they  be  cut 
back  now,  and  how  much?  Also  what  liquid-manure 
could  1 give  them?  They  have  just  started  into  growth. 
— Woodforder. 

238. — Growing  Broccoli.— I can  never  grow  good 
Broccoli  in  my  garden.  They  always  are  small,  and  run 
to  seed  year  after  year,  or  if  not  the  heads  are  so  small  ; 
but  have  plenty  of  green  leaves  about  them.  I sec  no 
difference  in  my  gai-den  or  cultivation  than  that  of  m\ 
neii'hbours.  I use  plenty  of  dung,  and  the  plants  look  wel  I 
until  the  time  to  expect  to  eat  the  heads.  Where  is  the 
fault  ?— Leslie  Thain. 

239. — Sowing  Peas  and  Beans  and  using 
liauid-manure.— I have  a garden  .sloping  to  the  soiitli. 
Should  rows  of  Peas,  Beans,  &o.,  be  planted  north  by 
south,  or  east  by  west?  I have  a liquid-manure  tank  which' 
vGC6iv6S  clr&in£i5f6  from  tho  st3.blc — to  wh3.t  6xt6iit  should  its 
contents  be  diluted  with  water  for  Roses,  Pelargoniums, 
&c.,  in  pots?  Also  for  fruit-trees  and  Roses  in  the  open 
ground  ?— Moonraker. 

240. — Heating  a greenhouse.— I have  a green- 
house, 26  feet  long,  and  9 feet  wide,  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  and  I am  about  to  put  a hot- water  apparatus 
into  it  so  as  to  use  No.  1 division  at  pleasure  without 
heatin')-  No.  2.  Will  a connection  with  a valve  and  l|-mch 
pipe  t^rouirh  the  partition  do  what  1 want,  as  I do  not 
want  No.  2 heatecl  in  summer,  and  will  4-inch  pipes  be 
lav‘''e  enough,  and  whioh  is  the  best  for  m>  purpose  a 
boiler,  or  a U-inoh  coil? — H.  Montague. 
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241. — Market  gardening.— I have  a garden  of  one 
acre  in  extent  close  toinyshop.  The  land  iswell  inanured, 
and  in  good  older  for  growing,  I took  the  garden  three 
years  ago  ; it  was  then  waste  land.  I have  got  no  fruit-trees 
of  any  kind  on  it,  and  would  be  glad  to  know  what  vege- 
tables, &c.,  would  >'ield  the  best  returns— two  or  three 
crops,  if  possible,  in  the  >’ear,  as  I always  ha\  e a ready 
market  for  them  ? Part  of  the  land  is  shaded  with  trees. 

I have  planted  it  all  with  Rhubarb.  Is  that  right?— T.  B. 

242. — Plants  for  window-boxes.— I have  some 
window-boxes  on  window-sills  facing  north  in  Pembroke- 
shire, which  I wish  to  fill  Mith  trailing  and  other  plants 
that  will  harmonise  with  terra-cotta  coloured  blinds.  Can 
anyone  suggest  some  pretty  plants?  Also  tell  me  what 
would  be  the  best  seeds  to  get.  I want  free-fiowering 
plants  which  can  be  raised  from  seed,  if  possible,  and 
which  will  last  into  autumn,  and  be  a little  different  to 
the  usual  Lobelias,  Calceolarias,  Pelargoniums,  &c. — 
Myrtle. 

243. — Sharpening  the  blades  of  a mowing- 
machine. — Will  someone  kindly  let  me  know  the  best 
means  to  be  adopted  for  sharpening  the  blades  of  a small 
hand  lawn-mower?  I have  tried  a file,  and  it  makes  no 
mpression,  the  steel  in  the  blades  being  as  hard,  if  not 

harder,  than  that  in  the  file.  A tradesman  who  I asked 
the  price  for  shai'pening  from  said  the  cost  of  sliarpening 
would  be  from  12s.  Gd.  to  15s.  This  seems  so  high  that  I 
should  like  to  try  to  sharpen  it  myself,  if  I knew  how. — 
F.  Gibson. 

244.  — Dark-blue  Lobelia.— Referring  to  a note  in 
Gardening  of  the  8th  of  March,  page  21,  No.  10032,  by 
“B.  C.  R.”  about  Lobelias,  it  is  stated  that  Emperor 
Williamisnotquitesodeepacolourassome.  Will  “B.  C.  K.” 
please  inform  me  early  as  convenient  (as  the  time  for 
sowing  is  passing  quickly)  what  is  the  name  of  the 
darker  blue  kind  that  grows  more  compact?  I have 
tried  for  three  or  four  years  to  get  a little  clo.se-growing 
and  dark-blue  kind,  certain  to  be  a mass  of  flowers 
all  o\  er  each  plant  during  the  summer. — S.  L. 

245. — Treatment  of  Fuchsias.  — i should  be 
thankful  for  any  information  as  to  the  best  treatment  for 
Fuchsias?  The  stock  recommendation  is,  of  course,  loam, 
rotten  manure,  and  leaf-mould,  and  the  result  in  skilful 
hands  is  good.  But  the  wonderful  plants  one  sees  growing 
out-of-doors  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  on  the  west  coast  of 
helRud,  raise  a hope  of  better  things  in  cultivating  the 
greenhouse  varieties.  Would  not  a clay  and  sand  com- 
post,  with  an  occasional  watering  with  a saline  solution 
Le  the  most  rational  treatment  ?— J.  W.  Lowe. 

246. — Uses  of  a greenhouse.— I would  thank 
someone  for  advice  as  to  how  (without  heat)  I can  utilise 
the  middle  portion  of  a greenhouse,  50  feet  long,  brick 
bides,  8 feet  higfi  to  top  of  roof,  and  7 feet  wide  V It  is 
divided  by  inner  doors  into  three  portions.  1st,  Flower- 
house.  2nd,  Fiaiit  and  \egetable  house.  3rd,  Lumber-house. 
What  will  best  grow'  in  this  centre  portion?  I have 
plenty  of  manure,  and  have  thought  of  Apricots,  Toma- 
toes, Cucumbers,  Cauliflowers,  Cherry-trees,  Strawberries, 
and  Plum.®.  Which  of  these,  or  what  else,  would  yield 
best  results?— Hillalm.s. 

247. — Cutting  back  a Yew-hedge.— On  the 
w est  side  of  my  garden  is  a Yew-hedge,  under  the  shade 
of  a narrow'  belt  of  trees.  It  has  been  planted  three 
years,  and  has  grown  fairly  well.  It  is  Imshy  towards  the 
base  ; but  inclined  to  be  scraggy  toward.?  the  top,  several 
of  the  plants  having  sent  up  long  leaders.  My  late  gar- 
dener said  : “ Do  not  prune  until  the  hedge  is  the  proper 
height.”  His  successor  says:  “Shorten  the  leaders  at 
once,  and  keep  the  hedge  the  same  thickness  all  the  way 
up.”  Which  is  right?  And  if  the  hedge  should  be  cut, 
w'hen  is  the  best  time  ? 1 am  anxious  to  have  a good,  thick 
hedge  as  soon  as  possible.— An  Old  Sv’bscriber. 

248. — Bedding  plants  for  a moist  climate.— 
I have  a flower  garden  consisting  of  small  beds  cut  out  of 
the  Grass,  very  W’ell  sheltered  by  shrubbery  and  hedge  ; 
but  on  an  exposed  hill  side,  rather  high,  but  on  the  sea, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  It  faces  west.  The  soil  is 
very  rich,  but  rather  shallow,  being  close  to  rock.  The 
climate  mild,  but  damp  ; so  not  suilefl  to  Pelargoniums 
and  Calceolarias,  which  form  large,  bushy  plants,  but  do 
not  flower  imieb.  Can  anyone  kindly  give  me  the  names 
of  some  good  bedding  plants  that  will  make  the  garden 
look  bright,  and  last  on  to  the  autumn?  Annuals  do  not 
last.  I have  not  much  space  for  keeping  plants  in  the 
winter. — Argylesiiire. 

249. — Plants  in  a smoky  garden.— I have  a large 
star-shaped  bed  in  the  open  1 thought  of  planting  with  a 
Rhododendron  in  the  centre,  two  or  three  Ficus,  same 
number  of  Aralia,  about  same  of  Fueh.sia,  eight  tuberous 
Begonias,  and  Harrison’s  Musk.  First,  will  a Rhododendron 
thrive,  and  what  sort  would  be  best  (to  exclude  wliite) 
that  will  carry  a good  permanent  foliage?  And  shall  I 
require  to  take  out  the  mould,  w'hioh  is  light,  and  plant 
in  peat?  Next,  if  I plant  the  tubers  of  Begonias,  will 
they  come  up  themselves  .soon  enough?  And  if  I sow' 
Musk,  will  that  come  on  soon  enough?  The  other  plants 
to  be  dropped  in  later  on  in  their  pots.  I mean  to  sow  it 
all  w ith  Musk  to  include  the  ed"e ; then  plant  the  other 
very  thin  as  specimens.  How  will  that  look  ? The  smoke 
is  very  heavy— King’s-cross.— Smoky  Garden. 

250. — Growing  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers.  - 

I have  an  old  malt-kiln  of  which  I have  taken  the  tiles  off 
on  the  south  side,  and  should  like  to  grow  Tomatoes  in  it. 
It  is  32  feet  long.  I have  made  it  into  three  parts.  No.  1 part, 

13  feet  long,  18  feet  wide,  14  feet  high,  and  I have  put  in 
four  rows  of  3-inch  pipesln  front  and  down  the  centre ; over 
the  front  pipes,  w'hich  are  laid  side  by  side,  I have  made  a 
bed  of  earth,  3 feet  wide,  2 feet  deep  ; then  a pathway  ; 
then  a table,  4 feet  6 inches  w'ide,  40  inches  high,  front 
wall,  3 feet  ; then  glass,  15  inches  w'ide,  10  feet  6 inches 
long.  Front  w’all  to  path,  3 feet.  Another  path,  then 
another  table,  4 feet  high,  5 feet  wide  ; then  path,  and  a 
narrow'  table,  1 foot  wide.  I could  board  round  the  table’s 
edges,  and  fill  it  up  with  earth  to  set  Tomatoes  in.  If  best, 
how  many  in  each  house?  No.  2 part  I have  made  for 
Cucumbers,  18  feet  long,  9 feet  wide,  8 feet  high,  front 
wall  3 feet  high  ; four  rows  of  pipes,  front,  end,  and  back  ; 
glass,  8 feet  long.  Made  a bed  over  the  front,  3 feet 
6 inches  wide,  2 feet  deep  ; back,  boards  ; top  ventilators, 
tw'o,  8 feet  long,  1 foot  broad  ; bottoms,  three  1 foot 
square  ; parted  from  No.  1 by  glass.  Back  of  No.  2 I grow’ 
Mushrooms  and  Rhubarb  in,  12  feet  long,  9 feet  w'ide, 

14  feet  high.  I have  one  made  of  window-sashes  in  the 


yard— a cold  one — 17  feet  long,  5 feet  G inches  to  pans  ; 
3 feet  6 inches  glass  sashe.s,  with  hinges  to  open  ; back 
wall,  10  feet  6 inches  ; top  ventilators,  15  inches  wide,  all 
lengths,  in  three  parts  ; rather  tlamp,  and  does  not  get 
any  sun  in  w’inter,  but  in  summer  until  five  o’clock  in 
the  evening.  Would  Tomatoes  grow'  in  it — no  heat?  I 
might  say  the  No.  1 house  has  tw’o  top  and  tw'o  bottom 
ventilators,  15  inches  wide,  2 feet  6 inches  long  ; panes  of 
glass,  15  inches  w'ide.  Could  I grow'  them  in  the  cold 
house  in  summer  ? Temperature  of  all  houses  this  w'inter : 
No.  1,  56  degs.  to  60  degs.  day-time ; No.  2,  68  degs. 
night,  70  degs.  to  72  degs.  day  ; No.  3, 50  degs.  to  55  degs. 
day.  No.  4,  45  degs.  to  50  degs.,  cold  house  ; with  the 
fuel  I get  to  burn,  w'hich  costs  me  next  to  nothing.— Poor 
Yorick. 

251. — Heating  greenhouses.— I beg  to  thank 
“ B.  C.  R.”  very  much  for  answering  my  questions  (9961, 
see  Gardening,  March  8th,  page  2.5),  but  would  he  be  kind 
enough  to  say  if  the  boiler  would  lose  a quantity  of  its 
heat  through  being  built  in  the  outside  wall  between  the 
two  houses,  as  he  says,  rather  than  being  under  cover  ; 
and  w'ould  a No.  2 Loughborough  boiler  be  too  large,  or 
w'ould  an  independent,  or  some  other  boiler,  be  as  good 
and  cheaper  to  buy,  and  could  it  be  built  in  the  wall  the 
same  as  Loughborough  ? Would  it  be  better  to  take  the 
iron  chimney-pipes  through  the  small  greenhouse  so  that 
it  would  economise  the  heat ; and  would  2-inch  pipe 
valves  be  large  enough  to  be  fixed  in  4-inch  pipes,  and  w'lU 
tliey  have  to  be  lixed  to  the  flow  and  return,  or  only  to 
the  rtow'  pipes?  Should  I have  to  consult  the  surveyor 
before  the  potting-house  is  made  into  a greenhouse? 
Would  it  be  possible  to  grow  Cucumbers  in  it,  and,  if  so, 
would  flow  and  return  4-inch  pipes  be  sufficient  for 
bottom-heat  for  them? — T.  E.  Wood. 

252. — A neglected  garden.— I have  a large  garden 
with  a lawn  and  shrubbery,  w'hich  has  been  much 
neglected.  The  border  between  law'ii  and  shrubbery  is 
planted  w'ith  Crocuses,  Snow'drops,  Daffodils,  Narcissi, 
and  other  bulbs  that  keep  coming  up.  I think  they  must 
have  been  there  for  years.  When  they  have  done  blooming 
what  should  I do  with  them?  Should  I have  the  border 
dug  over,  lifting  them  out  and  replanting  them  away 
until  the  autumn  ; and  does  it  stop  them  blooming  the 
next  year,  if  moved?  The  trouble  is,  new  bulbs  and 
hardy  plants  of  so  many  kinds  are  coming  up,  and  yet  it 
w'ants  attention  ; but  I do  not  w'ant  to  hurt  the  things 
that  are  shooting  up.  The  shi’ubbery  is  planted  wit^h 
Limes,  Ijaurels,  Hollies,  Ash,  Lilac,  &c.  What  ought  to 
be  done  to  it  this  spring?  Should  it  be  forked  over,  or  is 
it  the  best  done  in  the  autumn?  The  lawn  is  very  uneven. 
I had  manure  and  earth  thrown  on  it.  The  Grass  has 
come  through  but  it  looks  rough.  What  should  Ido? 
Should  the  walks  be  raked  over  a little  before  rolling? — 
E.  M.  S. 

253. — Plants  for  a greenhouse  wall.-  I have 
a lean-to  greenhouse  (which  1 intend  to  heat)  0 feet  by 
17  feet ; the  front  w'all  is  6 feet  and  back  w'all  104  feet 
high  and  there  are  step  stages  which  reach  half  w ay  up 
the  back  wall.  What  could  1 grow  at  tlie  back  of  tliese  to 
cover  the  other  half  of  the  w'all  above?  Would  Camellias 
or  Roses  do,  or  some  other  creeper,  and  if  so  would  they 
have  to  be  grown  in  pots  on  the  top  stage,  or  planted  out 
underneath  ? Also  could  I grow  ^’ines  on  the  roof ; if  so 
how  many  w'ithout  causing  a great  shade  on  the  plants 
below?  1 thought  of  planting  the  roots  of  the  Vines 
outside,  and  training  them  through  holes  in  the  w'all 
underneath  f,he  wall-plates  into  the  house.  Would  they 
succeed  in  thatw'ay,  orw'ould  it  injure  them  if  the  house 
w'as  heated  to  50  degs.  or  CO  degs.  in  winter  ? If  so  could 
I take  the  rods  out  in  w'inter,  through  the  holes  under 
the  w’all-plate,  and  fasten  them  outside  until  the  proper 
time  to  start  them  in  spring,  and  what  varieties  w'ould  be 
best  to  grow?  What  other  plants  w'ould  succeed  in  the 
house  ?— T.  E.  Wood. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  (jiven  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  (jive  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

254. — Raising  New  Zealand  Flax  from  seeds 
(C.  II.  The  seerls  of  this  plant  vegetate  quite  freely 
in  a heated  house  or  gentle  hot-bed.  Sow  thinly  in 
shallow'  boxes,  and  w hen  the  plants  are  6 inches  high  plant 
them  out  in  the  open  garden. 

255. — Lomaria  gibba  ('irmfunj.— This  is  a plant 
very  subject  to  the  attacks  of  black  thrips,  which  cause  the 
fronds  to  curl  up,  and  I have  found  w'hen  so  attacked  they 
are  difficult  plants  to  W'inter  well,  especially  if  on  a little 
stem.  Try  again  w'ith  3'oung  plants,  and  keep  clean. 
— J.  J. 

256. — Dielytra  spectabilis  (D.  if  for  out- 
door culture,  plant  in  deep,  rich  garden  soil,  and  let  the 
clumps  alone  afterwards.  If  for  pots,  plant  out  in  spring, 
and  lift  in  the  autumn.  Pot  in  good  loamy  soil,  and  place 
in  a cool  greenhouse  or  w'indow.  The  roots  may  he 
divided  when  too  large. 

257. — Orchid  exchange  (T.  M.  B.j.— Yes,  I see 
there  is  an  establishment  recently  opened  by  a Mr.  Macket, 
of  St.  Alban’s,  specially  for  this  purpose,  and  from  the 
lines  which  it  starts  upon,  it  should  be  of  great  advantage 
to  amateurs.  For  terms  and  the  other  retiuisites  5011 
must  apply  yourself. — M.  B. 

258. — Tuberoses  (T,  S.  //J.— These  will  open  their 
flowers  all  the  year  round  in  the  temperature  you  name. 
They  take  from  three  to  five  months  to  come  into  flower 
from  the  time  of  planting,  according  to  the  time  of  year 
and  the  treatment  they  receive.  The  side-shoots  are  best 
rubbed  off  if  good  blooms  only  are  wanted. 

259. — Crisp  Celery  (Amateur). — In  order  to  grow' 
crisp  Celery,  the  manure  put  into  the  trenches  should  be 
as  rich  and  rotten  as  possible.  If  there  be  any  straw  or 
dryness  in  the  manure  the  Celery  is  almost  sure  to  be 
pithy  and  not  crisp.  Another  great  point  is  never  to 
allow'  the  plants  to  suffer  from  want  of  water  or  liquid- 
manure,  both  when  first  planted  out  and  during  dry, 
warm  summers ; some  varieties  of  the  dw'arfer  kinds  are 
more  nutty  and  crisp  than  the  lai^er  growing  sorts. 
Among  whites,  Sandringham  and  Turner’s  Incomparable 
belong  to  this  class,  and  amongst  reds,  Sulham  Prize 
Pink  and  Major  Clarke’s  Red. 


200.— Odontoglossum  Alexandraa  (it.  F.  S.) 
—This  is  the  name  of  the  flower  sent ; but  it  is  the  worst 
form  I have  ever  seen  of  this  species,  and  I have  seen  a 
few'  thousands.  It  is  not  worth  the  space  it  occupies. 

The  best  time  for  repotting  this  species  is  autumn  ; hut  if 
not  done  then,  and  it  requires  repotting,  do  it  at  once,  f 
hope  soon  to  publish  a book  suited  to  your  requirements 
— M.  B. 

261.  —Sowing  Malope  grandiflora  (M.  S. This 
fine  showy  annual  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  with 
safety  at  any  time  from  the  1st  of  April,  either  in  little 
patches  or  in  shallow  drills.  Also  seed  may  be  sown  in 
pans  and  raised  under  glass  in  a cold  frame  or  greenhouse  ; 
and  when  the  seedlings  are  2 inches  high  the  pans  should 
be  stood  in  the  open  air  to  harden  the  plants  off  before 
setting  out  in  the  open  ground. 

262. — Growing  the  Potato  Onion  (D.  A. 

The  Potato  or  underground  Onion  should  be  planted  in 
the  late  autumn,  say  November,  in  sheltered  i>laces, 
or  at  once  w'here  not  so  planted  already.  The  beds  should 
be  about  4 feet  w'ide,  and  the  sets  or  bulbs  planted,  or 
rather  dibbled  in,  about  8 inches  apart  each  w'ay,  leaving 
the  top  of  the  bulb  level  w ith  the  soil.  Have  the  ground 
w'ell  wox'ked  and  manured,  and  keep  it  w’ell  hoed  during 
the  summer,  and  lift  the  crop  as  soon  as  ripe  early  in 
September. 

25;i,— Vines  not  breaking  their  lower  buds 
— A sharp  bend,  by  tightening  the  tissues  and 
arresting  the  ascent  of  tlie  sap,  will  cause  tlie  lower  buds 
to  break  at  least  those  immediately  below  the  bend  ; but 
twisting  the  cane  regularly  its  whole  length  checks  the 
rush  of  sap  through  the  tissues  more  effectually,  and 
causes  all  the  buds  to  break.  Another  good  plan  is  to 
keep  the  bottom  part  of  the  cane  near  the  pipes  and  the 
top  aw’ay  from  them,  and  comparatively  cool.  This  is 
often  successful. 

264. — Striking  Zonal  Pelargonium  cutting.s 
(LioerpiidUa/i). — These  cuttings  should  do  well  singly  in 
small  pots.  The  soil  should  be  a sharp,  loamy  one.  Do 
not  put  them  under,  but  on,  the  stage  of  the  gVeenliouse. 
They  do  not  require  bottom-heat,  but  will  strike  freely 
without  it,  provided  the  house  is  kept  comfortably  warm, 
and  cold  draughts  of  air  are  not  allow'ed  to  strike  them 
until  they  are  rooted.  They  will  not  require  much  w'aler 
— just  enough  to  keep  them  from  flagging— until  active 
grow'th  sets  in,  when,  of  course,  more  must  be  given. 

265. — Lycaste  Skinnei'i  (A  Fov’lce).—\'es,  jour 
flower  is  an  Orchid,  and  this  is  its  name.  Having  had  it 
in  your  drawing- I'oom  for  tw'o  months  j’ou  should  be  satis- 
fied. Give  it  a rest.  The  plant  is  flowering  itself  to  death. 

It  requires  to  be  knocked  out  of  its  old  soil,  have  all  its 
dead  and  dying  roots  cut  away,  to  be  repotted  in  rough 
peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  to  be  carefully  watered 
until  it  begins  to  grow'  afresh.  .You  are  not  likely  to  have  ■ 
it  flow'er  next  j'ear.  You  have  worked  the  w'illing  horse 
to  death.  It  appears  to  be  a very  good  coloured  variety. 

— M.  B 

206.— A collection  of  Orchids  — A New  Dei/huier  ’ 
(Retford)  says  he  has  got  about  100  Orchids  together 
in  this  last  year  or  two,  and  is  pleased  with  tliem,  he  adds, 
but  some  he  cannot  flower.  However,  your  Dendrobes 
should  flow'er  this  spring  or  next.  Patience  is  a necessary 
virtue  in  Orchid  culture.  Your  Onckliuin  Kramerianiim 
W'ill  thrive  best  suspended,  how  ever  j’ou  grow'  it.  O. 
incurvum  will  soon  be  sending  up  its  spikes,  although  the 
llow'ers  W'ill  not  expand  until  autumn. — M.  B. 

267. — Sweet-scented  flowering  plants  for  ^ 

greenhouses  (R.  II.). — The  following  plants  should 
do  W'ell  for  this  purpose : Daphne  odorata.  Daphne 

Cneorum,  Acacia  armata,  Nerium  Oleander,  Myrtle,  ; 
Lemon-scented  Verbena,  Sweet-scented  Pelargoniums, 
and  Heliotropes,  w'hich  latter  will  bloom  on  for  ' 
months.  Dsvarf  Stanrlard  Roses  also  will  do  well. 
Amongst  bulbs,  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Jonquils,  Lily  of  the 
Vallej',  and  Tuberoses  ; and  also  Lilium  auratum,  L.  lanci- 
folium,  L.  rubrum,  and  other  Japanese  Lilies,  which  are 
all  powerfully  scented. 

268.  -Caterpillars  eating  Sweet  Williams 
(C.  II.  Wolley-Dod). — The  so-called  caterpillars,  wliich 
you  sent  me  specimens  of,  are  of  the  Myriapods  (the  Flat- 
tened Millipede  or  Callej worm).  Thej-  are  very  much  to 
blame  in  the  matter  of  your  Sweet  Williams,  and  are  the 
most  destructive  creatures  in  gardens,  being  by  )io  means 
fastidious  in  the  choice  of  food.  Burying  small  bunches 
of  damp  Moss,  or  pieces  of  Turnips  or  Potatoes  near  the 
plants,  are  good  traps  for  them  ; so  are  small  pieces  of 
tile,  slate,  turf,  or  Cabbage-leaves  laid  on  the  ground,  as 
they  are  fond  of  creeping  under  such  things.  A heavj' 
dressing  of  gas  or  hot  lime,  worked  into  tlie  soil  to  the 
depth  of  2 indies  or  3 inches,  w'ould  be  very  useful.  Tlieir 
skins  are  so  hard  that  watering  w'itli  anj'  ordinarj'  insecti- 
cide is  useless— G.  S.  S. 

269. — Ferns  for  indoor  rockery  in  a cool- 
house  (Winton). — The  following  dozen  with  creeping 
rhizomes  should  suit  you  : Adiantum  formosum,  Asple- 
nium  bulbiferum,  Cibotium  Barometz,  Davalliacanariense, 

D.  dissecta,  D.  divaricata,  Gleiclienia  circinata,  Phle- 
bodium  aureum,  Phymatodes  Billardieri,  Oleandea  Wal- 
lichi,  Niphobolus  lingua,  Sitolobium  davallioides,  Nephro- 
lepis  exaltata,  and  of  those  w'lth  an  erect  or  semi-erect 
habit,  the  follow'ing:  Aspleniums  various  kinds,  Adian- 
tums  various  kinds,  Cyrtomium  caryotideum,  Drj  opteris  i 
palmata,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Lomaria  discolor,  L.  fluvia- 
titis,  L.  nuda,  Neottopteris  australasiea,  Polypodiums 
various  kinds,  Pteris  various,  Todea  superba,  T.  hynieno- 
phythoides.  Plant  these  and  let  me  know'  how'  jou 
like  them.  You  w'ill  find  plentj'  of  variety  in  foliage. — 

J.  J. 

270. — Cool-house  Orchids  (3^.  B.  IF.;.— I am  asked 
by  this  enquirer  to  recommend  him  some  fine  Orchids  to 
grow  in  a cool-house  with  mixed  plants.  Now  here  I am 
fixed,  because  “T.  B.  W.”  calls  his  a greenhouse,  and 
I have  frequently  had  to  complain  that  I thought  too 
manj'  of  my  readers  misapply  the  w'ord,  and  any  glas.s- 
house  is  called  a greenhouse  ; but  here  I am  told  the 
temperature  is  36  degs.  to  40  degs.  during  the  winter,  so 
there  is  no  misapplication  here,  and  I should  be  w'orse 
than  a lunatic  to  recommend  anj’one  to  grow  Orchids  in 
such  a temperature.  What  the  inixed  plants  are  that 
grow  in  a temperature  of  36  degs.  I do  not  know',  and 
before  I can  say  anything  more  I must  know'  something 
of  w’hab  these  consist.  Orchids  can  w'ithstand  a great 
deal  of  hard  treatment,  and  do,  I ha^'e  no  doubt;  but 
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what  is  tlie  condition  of  the  house  on  a bright,  sunny  day, 
such  as  this  on  which  I am  writing?  If  a greenhouse,  it 
should  have  an  abundance  of  air,  in  order  to  dry  up  all 
moisture,  and  then  where  would  the  Orchids  he  ? No,  I 
cannot  advise  the  growth  of  Orchids  under  these  con- 
ditions. Let  those  who  can  grow  them  under  these  con- 
ditions tell  us  how,  and  I should  like  to  hear  what  they  have 
to  say  about  it— and-see  their  plants  too  after  they  have 
said  it. — M.\tt.  Bramble. 

271.— Fertilised  Orchids  This  friend 

has  been  quiet  for  a long  time,  and  now  she  is  asking 
questions  about  the  treatinent  of  Odontoglossum  crosses. 
1 admire  your  pluck,  and  see  plenty  of  chances  of  yoiir 
being  successful.  The  plants  must  be  treated  quite’nor- 
mally  whilst  perfecting  their  buds.  I have  not  seen  any 
hybrid  Odontoglossums  yet,  although  I have  seen  seedling 
Odcntoglossum  Uro-Skinneri's  and  seedlings  grow  freel.v. 
I am  afraid  your  success  with  the  plant  on  the  block  will 
not  be  good,  as  the  block  will  be  more  liable  to  variations 
in  moisture,  which  is  not  good  for  seedlings.  I am  glad 
your  Lycaste  Skinneri  has  turned  out  such  a good  one, 
and  I have  nodoubt  your  Dendrobium  nobile  will  do  well ; 
hut  I should  have  given  the  w'hole  a surfacing  of  Sphagnum. 
I do  not  like  to  see  bones  in  a plant  house.  A friend  near 
me  always  has  a lot  of  bones  lying  about  in  his  Orchid- 
house  ; it  looks  wretched,  and  gives  such  a charnel-house 
appearance  to  the  house.  They  would  be  much  better 
with  the  crocks  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots.  I do  not  remem- 
ber your  photos  of  Lily  of  the  Valley.— M.  B. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  cnwimniications  rcupecfiny  plants  or  frmts 
sent  to  name  shmtld  always  acenmpany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardenino  Illus 
TRATED,  S7,  Southampton-street.  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— A',  r.  Z.,  Gfen-/«/y.— Edible 

frmted  Myrtle  (Ugenia  Ugni). Alfred  Castellain.- 

tVhite  and  pink  forms  of  Rhodanthe  Manglcsi. Ama- 

fcw/'.- From  description  given  most  probably  a hardy 
Convolvulus  ; but  to  determine  accurately  you  must  send 

a specimen  when  in  flow'er. W.  J.  Easi.—CAory  of  the 

Snow  (Chionodoxa  Luciliie). A.  Gould: — 1,  Sparmannia 

afneana ; 2,  Libonia  floribunrla  ; 3,  Davallia  canarien.sG  * 

4 and  5,  Send  ao-ain  ; labels  detached. N.  Wirjtoivn.— 

1,  Common  Coltsfoot  (Tus.silago  Farfara) ; 2 and'  3,  Send 

a^ain  m flower. W.  C.  S.-^Common  Snow'drop  (Galan- 

thus  mvahs)  apparently. .7.  .7.  Jones.— 1,  Double  Jew’s 

xMallow  (Kerria  japonica  fl.-pL);  2,  Arabis  albida. A. 

''' Ccelogyne  cristata  Lenioniana. Uensinyhain. 

1,  Adiantum  pedatum  ; 2,  Adiantum  concinnum  latum 

Name  of  fruit.— Apple  French  Crab ; e.xcellent 
specimens. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

’>'^tidcrs  would:  remember  thatw^ 

1ahTto7orZnrTT'/T  wndcr- 

thnt  ° or  insert  queries 

Mat  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Amateur. — The  subject  of  “ Hyacinths  after  flowerin'*"” 
has  been  dealt  with  very  many  times  in  Gardening.  There 
IS  a good  note  on  the  matter  in  the  number  for  Feb.  15th 

last  page,  708. M.  Pidcoc*.— It  is  what  is  called  a sport.’ 

It  IS  not  unusual  for  Camellias  to  produce  different 

coloured  flowers  on  the  same  plant. A.  C.— Artificial 

fecundation  of  flowers.  We  know  of  no  book  that  would 

give  you  information. P.— The  labels  can  be  obtained 

irom  anyone  advertising  garden  requisites  in  this  paper. 
-- — J.  IF.  Pns/i/ord.— Apply  to  the  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  12,  Hanover-square, 
London,  W.— — T.  D.  S'. —Apply  to  anyone  advertising 
garden  requisites  in  this  paper. 


lent  cross,  too,  with  other  breeds.  But  profit 
may  be  made  in  other  ways.  I dispose  of 
most  of  my  young  rabbits  in  Leadenhall-market 
at  a fair  price,  making  a sorb  of  contract  with  a 
man  there,  who  takes  all  my  surplus  stock. 
Most  profit  may  be  made,  however,  by  adver- 
tising in  some  paper  like  the  Bazaar,  through 
which,  if  fancy  rabbits,  it  is  easy  to  get  a fancy 
price  for  them.  I have  found  that  silver-greys 
and  Himalayans  always  sell  well  in  this  manner, 
especially  at  this,  the  spring,  time  of  the  year. 
The  stable  and  gravel  will  do  admirably 
(rats  and  mice  excluded),  and  should  be  well 
littered  with  straw,  dried  Fern  or  Grass,  if 
the  floor  be  of  stone.  If  of  earth,  it 
should  be  well  beaten  and  overlaid  with 
cement.  Rows  of  breeding-boxes  may  be 
placed  on  the  ground  round  the  sides,  or  faggots 
and  logs  may  be  put  down.  Into  this  so-formed 
court  breeding  does  and  a buck  or  two  may  be 
turned,  in  number  proportionate  Avith  the  size 
of  the  place.  As  regards  the  food,  if  “ Pocket 
Money  ” lives  in  the  country  he  will  find  this 
fairly  cheap.  Most  green  food,  such  as  Dande- 
lions, Sow-Thistles,  Grass,  Glover,  Dock,  and 
such-like  can  be  obtamed  merely  for  the  trouble 
of  picking  ; but  roots,  as  Turnips,  Mangolds, 
Beet,  Carrot,  &c. , will,  if  not  grown  on  his  own 
ground,  cost  a little.  Vegetable  refuse,  as  Potato- 
peelings,  Celery  and  Cabbage,  and  bits  of  bread, 
tea-leaves,  &c. , are  useful  for  mashes  made  by 
the  admixture  of  bran.  Barley-meal,  middlings. 
Peas,  &c.  Oats,  bran.  Barley,  Maize,  and  sweet 
hay  are  almost  necessary — one,  some,  or  all — 
though  niany  rabbits  are  successfully  reared  for 
profit  without  them.  A Grass-run  is  not  at  all 
necessary,  and  I would  not  recommend  earth  for 
them  to  burrow  in. — Himalayan. 

109.— Unhealthy  rabbits.— In  reply  to 
“Hampshire, ’’the cause  of  “scours”  or  diarrhoea 
in  rabbits  is  undoubtedly  injudicious  and  careless 
feeding.  Green  food,  when  given  wet,  sour,  or 
in  excess,  is  bound  to  give  rabbits,  especially 
when  young,  this  nasty  complaint;  so,  to  pre- 
vent it,  avoid  these  evils.  As  regards  a cure — 
give  no  green  food,  but  plenty  of  water,  sweet 
hay  or  Clover,  crusts  of  breatl,  good  sound  Oats 
(crushed),  with  a little  bran  or  Barley  for  a 
change,  or  a ground  Acorn  or  two.  When  the 
patients  are  better  give  liberally  of  Hornbeam 
or  Elm  twigs,  cut  from  tree  or  hedge.  These 
are  always  beneficial,  and  will  often  tempt  a 
rabbit  to  eat  when  all  else  fails.  There  is  not  so 
much  moisture  in  them,  either,  as  the  Cabbage, 
hedge  Parsley,  &c.,  generally  given.  “ Scours,” 
as  well  as  all  other  diseases,  is  best  taken  in 
hand  early  ; but  if  rabbits  be  carefully  fed  it 
will  not  make  its  appearance  amongst  them. — 
Himalayan. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

without  a yolk.-Will  any  person  ft 
me  If  this  is  an  extraordinary  freak  of  nature.  Th 
morning  I opened  an  egg  for  breakfast,  and  found  it  hs 
not  any  yolk,  being  all  white. — Yolkless. 

, with  soft  shells.  — Will  someoi 

kindly  inform  me  the  probable  reason  of  my  hens  layin** 
considerable  proportion  of  eggs  with  soft  shells  ">  t1 
fowls  are  Plymouth  Rock.  They  have  free  range  of  sta< 
yard  fold  yard,  and  paddock,  with  heaps  of  ashe 
mortar  rubbish,  &o.,  about.  Food  soft  and  warm 
cesU'^^’  grain  at  night,  and  scraps. — M.  D.,  B'o 

274. -Bringing  up  ducks. -Will  “ Doultim* 
kindly  give  me  some  instructions  as  to  how  to  brin**- 1 
ducks?  I have  a hen  sitting  on  12  eggs.  Should  any  w 
sprinkled?  If  so,  at'wh 
time . What  is  the  best  food  for  them  at  first  >— 
lOUNG  BBGINNKR. 

•'he  old  birds  to  I 
'‘S  the  latter  I no 

want  to  kill  ? — Constant  Subscriber. 

REPLIES. 

196. -Rabbits  for  profit. -As  for  sou 
years  I have  kept  rabbits  under  similar  cond 
lions,  and  for  similar  reasons,  as  “ Pocke 
money  ’ proposes  to  do,  perhaps  my  exper 
ence  may  help  to  give  him  the  information  h 
Requires.  Any  kind  of  rabbit  almost  may  I 
made  profitable.  If  kept  chiefly  for  the  valu 

nn/w"  -greys,  creams,  Angorai 

and  Himalayans  are  generally  the  most  markei 
able,  well  and  regularly-marked  skins  fetchin 
I a price  ranging  about  from  3d.  to  5s.  or  mori 
■If  kept  for  the  table,  the  Belgian  hare  an 
PaUgonian  are  the  most  useful,  on  account  c 
their  size  and  hardiness  j they  make  an  exce 


Hens  not  laying.— In  reply  to  this,  the 
ineal  evidently  consists  of  mill  sweepings,  some 
kind  of  meal,  and  a lot  of  Rice-meal.  I do  not 
think  it  will  prevent  the  fowls  laying  in  any 
case  ; but  your  hens  are  too  fat.  Indian-meal, 
as  I have  many  a time  tried  to  point  out  in 
these  columns,  is  a very  unsatisfactory  food  for 
hens,  as  it  leads  to  the  formation  of  internal 
fat ; and,  when  this  is  found  in  any  quantity, 
®ggs  are  certain  to  be  scarce.  I advise  you  to 
use  the  remainder  of  your  meal  for  pigs.  Do 
not  be  led  into  buying  any  more  brewer’s  grains, 
and  give  the  malt-dust  to  cattle  or  sheep.  To 
feed  your  liens,  use  at  present  equal  quantities 
of  sharps  and  Barley-meal,  mixed  together  in  a 
stiff  paste,  for  breakfast,  and  in  the  afternoon 
use  whole  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  or  Buckwheat. 
Either  of  them  will  answer.  As  warm  weather 
approaches,  the  allowance  of  Barley-meal  may 
be  decreased,  and  in  the  summer  sharps  only 
will  be  sufficient,  besides  whole  grain.  I would 
also  recommend  you  and  other  poultry  and 
stock-keepersnotto  deal  in  mixed  meals  supplied 
by  corn-dealers,  although  the  price  may  be 
tempting  ; it  is  much  better  to  mix  the  ingre- 
dients yourself,  for  you  then  know  what  you  are 
using.  I should  add  that  pullets  which  are 
over-fed  in  their  younger  days  rarely  make 
good  layers  afterwards. — Dodlting. 
Profitable  poultry  - keeping.  — In 

answer  to  “Doulting’s”  first  question,  my 
nearest  neighbours  live  at  the  least  300  yards 
oflf,  and  most  of  them  keep  fowls  of  their  own. 
The  scraps  from  my  ovvn  kitchen  do  not  amount 
to  much,  and  are  shared  by  cats,  pigs,  and  fowls. 
I value  my  eggs  at  market  price,  as  most  of  them 
are  sold,  and  the  others  would  readily  sell.  I 
might  add  that  my  fowls  are  mostly  half-bred 


brown  Leghorns,  from  a brown  Leghorn  cock 
and  mongrel  liens,  and  I also  have  two  Lang- 
shan  Minorcas,  two  brown  Leghorns,  one 
white  Dorking.  The  mongrels  are  a mixture  of 
Dorkings,  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Hamburghs,  &c.  Dr.  : To  stock,  .Ian.  1st,  1889, 
1 brown  Leghorn  cockerel,  5s.  ; 1 white  Dork- 
ing cock,  5s.  ; 40  hens  and  pullets,  at  3s.,  £6  ; 
food,  £9  7s.  Ifd.  ; profit,  £10  18s.  ll|d.  ; total, 
£26  16s.  Id.  Cr.  : To  stock,  Dec.  31st,  1889, 
1 brown  Leghorn  cock,  3s.  6d.  ; 1 Plymouth 
Rock  Cockerel,  3s.  3d.  ; 40  hens,  at  2s.  6d., 
£5 ; eggs,  £18  1.3s.  4d.  ; fowls  sold,  £2  16s.  ; 
total,  £26  16s.  Id.  The  above  is  my  extended 
balance  sheet,  which  I think  will  satisfy  all  that 
poultry  will  and  does  pay. — M.  P. 


BIRDS. 

SOME  GARDEN  BIRDS. 

Among.st  the  constantfrequentersof  our  gardens, 
particularly  at  this  time  of  the  year,  few  birds 
are  more  often  to  be  seen  than  the  great  tit, 
often  called  the  tomtit,  and  the  saw-setter, 
this  last  evidently  on  account  of  its  singularly 
piercing  note,  which  not  a little  resembles  the 
harsh  noise  made  in  setting  a saw.  This  bird 
is  seldom  seen  singly,  but  generally  in  pairs  or 
more,  and  is  extremely  bold,  only  hopping  from 
one  branch  to  another  when  disturbed.  They 
are  decidedly  peculiar  as  regards  nesting.  A 
pair  of  these  tits  have  frequented  this  garden 
for  some  years  past,  building  in  one  of  two 
3-inch  pipes  in  connection  with  drainage,  which 
run  up  some  17  feet  against  a brick  wall.  One 
of  these  is  for  letting  foul  air  out,  the  other  for 
carrying  pure  air  down,  or,  as  they  are  techni- 
cally termed,  the  up-cast  and  down-cast  respec- 
tively. It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  birds 
always  choose,  as  if  by  instinct,  the  latter  for 
the  position  of  their  nests.  The  little  allied 
Parus  coeruleus  is  another  very  common  bird. 
We  generally  hang  up  lumps  of  suet  in  different 
parts  of  the  garden,  and  it  is  interesting  and 
amusing  to  see  these  titmice  feeding  and  whirl- 
ing about  on  them,  to  their  evident  enjoyment. 
Most  people  who  live  any  appreciable  distance 
from  London  are  familiar  with  the  “pink-pink” 
of  the  chaffinch,  now  to  be  seen  in  considerable 
numbers  here  (N.  Middlesex).  In  1888 1 watched 
a nest  of  these  birds,  which  was  built  in  a thick 
nedge  separating  two  meadows.  When  com- 
plete the  eggs  appeared  regularly  until  they 
were  five  in  number.  I then  concluded  that  the 
hen  would  sit,  which  she  apparently  did  ; but 
after  a few  days  more  eggs  appeared  until  the 
nest  contained  nine  or  ten,  and  was  quite  full — ^ 
in  fact,  one  fell  out  and  was  caught  by  and 
spiked  on  a thorn  in  the  hedge.  I removed  two, 
and  the  remainder  were  reared  successfully.  I 
imagined  that  the  former  hen — if  there  were  two 
— Iiad  met  with  an  accident,  and  that  the  cock 
bird  had  taken  another  mate,  who  layed  in  the 
same  nest.  Whether  this  fact  is  of  common 
occurrence  I do  not  know.  The  song  of  a cock 
chaffinch  is  very  pleasing,  and  this,  together 
with  his  brilliant  plumage,  graceful  flight,  and 
beautiful  nest,  render  him  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  our  feathered  songsters.  M. 


276.— Trapping  birds.— Can  anyone  kindly  tell  me 
the  best  means  of  trapping  birds  uninjured,  and  without 
any  pain  to  them?  Any  hints  as  regards  kinds  and  lalue 
of  birds  will  also  be  useful.— Cricketer. 

200.— Management  of  ring-doves.— 

It  is  possible  that  you  may  have  two  cock  birds 
— the  note  is  the  same  in  both  sexes,  excepting 
that  the  cock  bows  to  the  hen  when  cooing.  >. 
any  case  it  is  usual  for  even  a pair  of  doves  to 
disagree  at  first.  Doves  are  anj’thing  but 
“ lovely,  sweet,  innocent  creatures  ” ; they  are 
about  the  most  quarrelsome  birds  in  existence, 
and  they  generally  knock  their  wives  about  until 
the  first  egg  is  laid — or  at  any  rate,  until  they 
have  prepared  the  nest  for  its  reception.  If  you 
are  satisfied  that  you  have  a pair  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  cock — he  will  bully  now  to  prove 
that  he  is  master  ; but  when  the  nesting  begins 
he  will  make  up  for  it  by  sitting  through  the 
best  hours  of  the  day,  leaving  his  hen  the  easier 
task  of  sleeping  on  the  eggs  at  night. — 
A.  G.  Butlir 

You  should  feed  your  ring-doves  on  Barley,  &c. , 

Barley  and  Hemp  mixed,  or  bread  and  Hemp  in  equal 
proportions.  Any  of  the  three  are  suitable.  I have  had 
several  ring-doves,  and  have  generally  found  Barley,  or 
Hemp  mixed  with  it,  most  suitable.  The  cock’s  coo 
very  loud,  while  the  hen’s  is  soft. — X.  Z. 
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QHRYSANTHKMUM  CUTTINGS,  guaraiy 


CHEAP  OFFER 
HEALTHY 


OF  STRONG, 
PLANTS. 


- tccdtrue.  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  Sachem,  Adiroiidack, 

Monadnock,  4 new  be.auties  ; Avalanche,  Florence  Percy, 

E.  Molyneux,  Marsa,  Dr.  Macary,  Elsie,  Maidens  Plush,  T)RIMULA  OBCONICA,  perpetual  flowering, 
Sarah  Owen,  the  12,  4s  , free.— THOM  AS,  Florist,  Banbury^  , Double  Geraniums,  best  out,  six.  Is. ; Fuchsias, 

la r.: ar  ..iitf iirriitrtn  la  ‘ mnYlni:i.A  finonl, nrcut  fltraili.  four, 


Sarah  Owen,  the  1*2,  4s  , free. 

TWrUST  be  SOLD.— CCELOGYNE  CRISTATA, 

iVJ.  the  Chatsworth  and  other  varieties,  well  grown,  with 
bloom  spikes,  and  cheap. — TRUSTEES  Late  J.  Stevenson, 
Timperley,  Cheshire. 


nUCUMBER  vSEEDS.— Chester  ami  Berks’ 

^ Champion,  best  sorts  for  frames,  six  good  seedo,  free,  4d. 
Cyclamen,  giant  strain,  good  strong  plants,  15  for  Is  , free. 

NewShirleyPoppy,  3d.  packet. -W.  SANDERS.  Andover. 

nARNATlONS.— Old  Crimson  Clove,  2,  Is.  ; 

V 5,  2s. ; 8,  3s.  Gloire  de  Nancy,  finest  white  Clove,  1,  Is.  ; 
3,  2s. : 6,  3s.  Raby,  pale  terra-cotta,  2,  Is. ; 4,  2s. : 7,  3s.  Mrs. 
R.  Hole,  1,  Is,  6ti.  12  distinct  varieties,  ali  named,  6s. ; b,  3s. 


hist  six  in  cultivation.  Is. ; Gloxinias,  finest  erect  strain,  four 
Is.  ; Marguerites,  blue,  white,  and  yeliow,  the  three,  9d. , 
Double  Nasturtium  and  Lemon-scented  Verbena,  2d.  each ; 
Double  Petunia,  White  Lady  (new),  4d.  each ; Zonal  («era- 
niuras,  12  for  Is.  3d.  ; New  Fuchsia  Moiesworth,  the  finest 
doubie  white,  6d.  each ; Common  Musk,  Id. ; Ifarrison  s 
large  fid  , 2d.  each. 

The  above  are  all  extra  strong  stuff,  sati.sfaction  guaranteed, 
package  anil  carriage  free.  Smaller  quantities  at  sime  rate. 
Orders  under  Is.,  3d.  extra  ; 5s.  worth  for  4s.  6d. 

33.  R O G- E 3EC.  35  , 

Syers  Hoase,  Whlttlesea,  Peterborough. 


S.  SHEPPERSON, 


1 


Oeraoiums.— E.  V.  Raspail,  finest  double  scirleb,  3,  Is. ; 7,  2.«. 
Cuttings.  9,  Is.  Niphetos,  finest  single  white.  <ind  Happy 
Thought,  variegated,  same  price.  12  distinct  and  named  cut- 
tings Vesuvius,  best  scarlet.  Hy. ’Jacoby,  best  crimson. 
Niphetos,  and  Crystal  Palace  Gem.  best  gold  leaf,  6s.  per  100. 
Cuttinzs  in  any  propoHions,  3s.  6d.  per  50.  All  post  free  for 
cash.— GEO.  HOLMES,  Haxby-road.  York.  Madonna  Lily, 
1,  is. ; 3.  2s.  See  illustration  March  8. 


|^E\V  JAPANESE  POPPY.— The  flowers  are 


cut  and  curled  like  a Japanese  Chrysanthemum,  in  all 
shades,  double,  7d.  pkt. ; single  7d.  pkt.  Sow  now  in  open.— 
— JAME3JAMES,  Nurseries,  South  Knighton,  Leicester. 


TV/TARGUERITES,  Large,  white,  yellow,  and 
iYl  blue,  6,  Is.  3d;  12,  2s.  3d.  See  List  for  1830.— J.  JAMES, 


South  Knighton,  Leicester. 


Fin  nnn  maidenhair  fern,  S,  Is.  3d. 

OUjUUU  Fronds,  50,  Is.  3d.  25  Chrysanthemums,  rooted. 


best  3rown,  Is.  31.  25  Packets  beautiful  Flower  Seeds,  Is.  3d. 
2 Bleeding  Heart  plants.  Is.  31.;  3 Passion  Flowers,  Is  3d., 
car  paid  6s  worth  os.— TURNER.  Thattn-heath,  St.  Helens. 


TWEW  DOUBLE  IVY  GERANIUM,  large 

J- ' handsome  flower,  new  shades,  6,  Is.  3d. ; 12,  2s. ; 100,  12s. 
— JAME3  JAMES,  Nurseries,  South  Knighton,  Leicester. 

OLD  PINK  CLOVE.— Scarce,  deli- 


Plorist  and  Seedsman, 


PROSPECT  HOUSE,  BELPER,  DERBYSHIRE 


Begs  to  inform  the  readers  of  this  paper  that 
he  is  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  the  following  plants, 
all  of  whit^  are  of  the  very  finest  strains  that  money  can  buy. 


TkOUBLE  WHITE  ROCKET.— The  true  grand 

J-'  old  original  sort  bo  prized  by  cottagers  53  years  ago.  Far 
surpassing  the  French  or  Scotch  varieties.  Is.  3d.,  free.  G. 
AMBROSE  ASH5VORTH,  Cowpe,  IVaterfoot,  Manchester. 

qPECIAL  CHEAP  OFFER.- 

^ Fuchsias,  6 double  Ivy  Geraniums, 


npRUE 

J-  ciously  fragrant,  hardy  as  the  common  Pink,  3,  Is.  3d. 
6,  2s.  3d.,  free.— J^CORNHILL,  Byfleet.  Surrey. 

ijHlR  NEW  early  STRAWBERRY,  Noble. 


-6  Geraniums,  6 

. . •>  Chrysanthemums 

Mdme'*Desgrange.  4 Abutilons,  4 Heliotropes,  2 Begonias,  2 
yellow  Marguerites,  3s. ; half  quantity,  la.  6d.  25  double  white 

Daisies,  25  Polyanthus.  2s ; 14  packets  hardy  annuals.  Is.  ; 24 
yellow  Calceolarias  from  frame.  Is.  6d.  All  free.  — A. 
TOMKIN,  Florist,  Sidcup,  Kent. 


—The  finest  early  kind,  heavy  cropper,  12,  Is.  3d. ; 24, 
2s.  31— J.  CORNHILL,  Byfieet,  Surrey.  

ED  MAPAN  ANEMONE.  — Finest 


m 


and 


brightest  of  autumn  flowers,  3,  Is.  3d.,  free. — J.  CORN- 
HILL,  Byfleet,  Surrey.  _ __  . 

"NTEW  FRENCH  GIANT  PANSY’  (Trimar- 

-LN  dealt)  —Immense  flowers,  largest  in  cultivation,  varied 
colours,  20,  Is.  6d.— J.  CORNHILL,  Byfleet,  Surrey. 


Hardy  British  ferns,  numerous  varie- 

ties, 20  large  rockery  roots,  2s.  fid. ; 50,  5s. ; 100, 8s. ; 24-lb 


hamper,  'botanically  named,  carriage  paid.  Sphagnum  Moss. 
3s,  per  sack.— GEO.  CARRADICE.  Monument  place,  Kendal. 


PYCLAMENS  CHEAP.— Best  grandiflorum 

^ and  giganteum  varieties  in  varied  colours,  12,  Is.  6d.; 
21.  2s.  6d..  free.— J.  CORNHILL.  Byfleet.  Surrey. 


EVONSHIRE  ROCKERY  FERNS. - 

stichum,  Blechnum,  Adiantummigrum,  Scoloimndrtum, 


-Poly- 


&c  , 51,  3s.  ; 100,  5s.;  extra  large,  100,  7s.,  free. 
Brookader,  Kingskerswell,  Devon. 


PRIMROSES.  — Strong  blooming  plants,  50, 
-L  In  6d. ; 100,  2s.  fid.;  extra  large  plants,  100,  4s.,  free.— 
BROWN,  Brookinler,  Kingskerswell,  Devon. 


PNGLISH  and  SCOTCH  FERNS,  15  dist 

r I ig  34  ■ 20  large-groiving  varieties,  2s. ; 50,  4s.  fid.;  I 


distinct. 

Is.  3d.  ; 20  large-growing  varieties,  2s. ; 5'J,  4s.  fid.;  100, 8s. 
24-lb  hamper,  carriage  paid.  Sphagnum  Moss,  5s.  per  bag.— 
JAMES  BURjjB,  Fellside,  Kendal. 


Shirley  Poppy  Seed,  true,  3d.  pkt.- 
Cheshire. 


QCOTCH  PANSIES. 

fancy,  10s.  fid.,  or  2s.  6d  dqz.  Show  Pinks,  Border  Carna- 


-50  grand  sorts,  show  or 


tionsTdouble  P’yrethrums,  3s.  6d  doz.  Violas,  12  grand  sorts, 
2s  ■ 100,  in  great  variety,  7s.  fid.  ; 12,  any  colour.  Is.  3d. 
Dahlias,  3s.  fid.  ; cuttings.  Is.  fid.  doz.  All  post  free.  Cata- 
logues  gratis. — CR AMB.  Dunblane. 


PRIZE  SEEDS.- 

F Aster  Prize  Globe  Quilled,  12  sorts.  Is 


-Aster  Victoria,  12  sorts.  Is. 

_ _ Stock  New 

Giant  Pertertion,  8 sorts.  3d.  Marigolds,  French  and  African, 
Pansy,  show  and  fancy.  Bean- Bnny.ards  ; Pea-Boston  Hero 
Carrot-Matchless  Model;  Turnip-Pnze  GoldenBaU,  all  bd. 
per  pkt.  Over  2s.,  post  free.  Catalogues  free.— CRAMB, 
Dunblane. 


A MATEURS’  GREENHOUSE  GUIDE,  74c 

free. By  its  aid  gay  greenhouses  all  seasons.  Outdi 


free. 
Gardenin; 


-By  its  aid  gay 
for  Amateurs, 


Grapes,  Cucumbers,  Mushrooms,  etc. 
ATORLEY  & CO..  Preston. 


gd., 

Outdoor 

id.,  free.  How  to  grow  Outdoor 
Buy  and  study  now.— 


PHRISTMAS  ROSES.  — MAJOR, 

L/  white,  extra  fine.  Strong  plants.  Is.  fid.  each,  froe. 


TRAWBERRY  marguerite,  fruit  up  to 

O U weight  very  early,  immense  cropper,  30,  Is.  fid. ; 60, 
2s.  6d',  free.— J.  CORNHILL,  Bylleot,  Surrey. 

Everlasting  pEa.— Good  strong  roots, 

2 Is  3d  Dean's  high-coloured  Primroses,  finest  in  the 
kingdom,  25,  Is.  3d.  ; 50,  2s.  3d.  -J.  CORNHILL,  Byfleet, 
Surrey. 


They  have  all  been  grown  on  the  Derbyshire  hills,  and  are 
hardy  and  strong.  Carriage  free ; cash  with  oriler.  Descrip- 
tive List,  4d. ; free  to  customers. 

HHRY’SANTHEMUMS  (.Special  Culture).  — 

Ll  Not  a Collection  of  old-fashioned  sorts,  but  the  cream 
only  of  the  best  EugUsh,  French,  American,  and  Japanese 
raisers,  including  the  very  latest  novelties.  Good  well-rooted 
plants,  12  for  2s.  ; 25  for  3s.  6d.,  warranted  true  to  name.  12 
varieties,  all  new  of  1888  and  18^,  for  4s. 

pANSIEvS  A GREAT  SPECIALITY.— Five 

Silver  Cups  and  other  prizes.  The  cream  only  of  the  most 
noted  raisers;  the  latest  new  sorts  and  the  winners  at  all  the 
great  shows.  Good  plants,  correctly  named.  Show  or  Fancy, 
12  for  33. ; 25  for  5s.  6d.,  free.  Also  Seed,  Is.  and  2s.  6d.  per 
packet. 

"DHLOX  (vSpecial  Culture). — The  cream  only 

J*  from  Downie,  Laird  & Sons,  Kelway,  Ware,  and  other  first- 
class  growers.  6 fine  varieties  for  2s.;  l2  for  3s.,  true  to  name. 
Strong  stools  to  bloom  well, 

HARNATION.S,  PICOTEES,  and  CLOY’E.S. 

\J  — Strong  layers,  to  bloom  well,  finest  named  varieties. 
12  distinct  colours  for  4s. ; 25  for  7s.  6d.  Also  Seed,  Is.  and 
'2s.  6d.  per  packet. 

HANTERBURY^  BELLS,  grand  new  colours 

^ and  new  forms ; double  and  single  ; Telescopes.  Cup  and 
Saucer,  and  other  varieties.  12  plants  to  bloom  well,  Is.  6d  ; 
25,  2s.  6d.  Also  Seed,  6d.  and  Is.  per  packet. 

rPHE  BEAUTIFUL  pure-white  and  pink 

F MALVA  MOSCHATA,  one  of  the  best  hardy  border 
plants  in  cultivation.  Strong  two-year-old  plants,  12  for 
is.  fid. ; 25  for  2s.  fid.  Also  Seed,  Bd.  and  Is.  per  packet. 


TTOLLY’HOCKiS,  warranted  all  fine  double 

FL  flowers.  Chater’s  select  strain,  strong  year-old  plants  to 
bloom  well,  12  varieties,  3s. ; 6 varieties,  2s. 


POLY^ANTHUS  and  PRIMROSE  HYBRIDS, 

F splendid  mixed  colours,  finest  strain  grown,  12  for 


for 

plants.  Also 


strong  sets  of  this  delicious  and  wholesome  Vegetable. 
Plant  now  to  produce  large  crowns  for  forcing  in  one  year. 
With  full  cultural  directions,  2s.  fid.  per  100,  free.  Strong 
— ■ " " Ca.sh  with 


2-year  Giant  Asparagus  Plants,  3s.  per  100,  on  rail, 
order.— P.  FIELDER,  Maude's  Elm  Vineries,  Cheltenham. 


splendid  — - 

Is.  (VI. ; 25  tor  2s.  fid. ; 100,  3s.,  all  good  bloomin; 

Seed,  fid.  and  Is.  per  packet. 

IJYACINTHUS  CANDICAXS-  — A really 

-n.  tine  and  stately  hardy  white-flowered  border  plant.  6 
flowering  bulbs  for  Is.  6d-  ; 12  for  2r.  6tl. 


nnOICE  ALPINES  AND  HERBACEOUS, 

the  new  Cactus  Dahlias,  hardy  Orchids,  and  other  plants. 
Special  spring  offers  at  low  prices  for  present  plantings  in 
Quantity ; all  homo-grown  and  good  plants  ; a jarge  selection. 
Catalogues  of  HA.RPER,  Miilmead  Nurse 


Delphiniums,  in  all  the  colours  found  in 
this  deservedly  popular  class  of  border  plants,  strong 
plants  to  bioom  well,  6 for  Is.  6d.  ; 12  for  2s.  6d.,  free.  Also 
' Seed,  6d.  and  Is.  per  packet. 


rsery. 


Guildford, 


T»HE 

-T  the 


STANLEY”  KIDNEY  POTATO  is 

— the  bejt  early  Ashleaf  grown,  an  enormous  cropper, 
grand  quali'^y,  both  when  young  and  matured,  grown  on  red 
soil,  3s.  fid.  pel  stone,  cash  with  order.— H.  HAVELOCK, 
Hexham. 


■p'OXGLOY'ES,  Gloxinia  - flowered.  — Dean's 

F grand  new  large  spotted  and  pure-white  varieties,  12  for 
Is.  fid.  ; 23,  2a.  fid.  Also  Seed,  fid.  and  Is.  per  packet. 

qWEETLY  - SCENTED  PURE  SNOW  - 

ij  WHITE  PINKS,  quite  hardy,  12  for  Is.  64.;  24  for  2s.  fid. 


'ITARDY  Perennial  Rock  and  Alpine  Plants.— 

J.I.  Purchaser's 


pARNATIONS,  PICOTEES,  and  CLOVES- 

vJ  strong  year-old  plants,  from  finest  varieties  only,  inclu 


Purchaser's  selection.  Is.  fid.per  doz. ; 100  in  50  sorts,  12s.  fid. . 

car.  pd.,  packed  in  hampers.  All  strong  flowering  plants.  List 
descriptive)  free. — H.DOBBIE,  Florist,  FrettiDgham,Norwich. 

PLANT  AT  once. — Cabbage  Plants,  Enfield 

Market,  Early  Rainham,  and  Nonpareil,  50  for  3d. ; or 
100  for  Is.  3d.  Red  Dutch  for  pickling,  same  price.  Free  by 
post.— E.  F.  SUCH.  Maidenhead. 


ing  many  new  sorts. 
Is.  6d. ; 100,  15s. 


, includ- 

12  beautiful  varieties  for  2s.  6d. ; 6 for 


CANCY  PANSIES,  unnamed,  12  for  Is.  9d. 


rPHE 

F Ha 


25  for  3s. ; 100  for  10s.  All  different  and  first-class  sorts. 

NEW  DOUBLE  SCARLET  GEUM.- 


Hardy  free  bloomer.  Strong  two-year-old  plants,  12  for 
Is.  fid. ; 25  for  2s.  fid.  Also  Seed,  fid.  and  Is.  per  packet.. 


pHRYSANTHEMUMS. — Many  hundreds  now  a URICULA  (alpines). — A splendid  Collection. 

^ ready  • Jananese,  Incurved,  Reflexed,  Anemone,  Pompone,  Xi  strong  plants  to  bloom  well,  most  beautiful  colours,  and 
single,  early,  aJl  late  varieties.  Well  rooted  and  sturdy.  v.  . r...  =. 

2s  fid  doz..  Parcel  Post,  free.  Descriptive  List,  Id.— Mtss 
ESTHER  RAYNER,  180,  High-street,  Sonthampton. 


pure 

white,  extra  fine.  Strong  plants,  is.  on.  eacn,  iree.  Mag- 
nificent specimen  clumps,  to  yield  their  value  in  bloom,  4s 
each  free-  Should  be  planted  now  for  good  flowers  next 
season.— MORLEY  & CO.,  Preston,  Lancs. 


A NEMONES,  finest  mixed.— For  quantities  of 

xi  brilliant  hardy  flowers  in  spring  grow  Anemonra;  30 


roots  Is  fid  , free.  'Once  planted  will  last  for  years.  Giant 
French  Ranunculi,  double,  are  equally  brilliant,  free  flowe^ 
ing,  and  useful  for  cutting,  30  roots.  Is.  3d.,  free.— MORLLY 
& CO.,  Freston,  Lancashire. 


riLORIOUS  SCARLET  GLADIOLI.— Make 

VJ  a perfect  blaze  of  colour  in  the  garden.  15  bulbs.  Is.  free. 
Mixed  colours.  18  for  Is.,  free;  equally  bright  imd  beautifiil. 

- - " I- Plant  now. — MUR- 


Guaranteed  to  flower  well  next  summer. 
J,EY  & CO.,  Preston. 


flHOICE  NAMED 

are  far  ahead  of  seedlings,  which  are  of  ten  not  worth  pot 
riom.  We  can  supply  splendid  varieties  18s.,  24s^ 30s.  per  doz. 
Half  dozens  same  rate.  Catalogues  gratis.— MORLEY  & CO., 


-Brilliant  - leaved  coleus.  — Fine 

JL)  strong  plants,  not  scraps,  6 for  Is.  fid.,  free.  Nothing  more 
effective  for  an  amateurs  greenhouse.— MORLEY  & CO., 
Preston. 

O EMI 

^ tings 


pHRYSANTHEMUMS.- 

V I am  sending  3 Desgrange, 


-CHEAP  OFFER.— 

3 Elaine,  3 La  Vierge,  3 
Source  d'Or,  post  free.  Is.-fid.  12  distinct  varietie.s  narned. 
Is.  fid. ; 20  mixed,  not  named.  Is.  fid.— P.  J.  WERNHAM, 
Mark's-gate,  Romford. 


r'Y  PELARGONIUMS  AND  FUCHSIAS.- 

6 lovely  plants  for  Is.  31. — P.  J.  WERNH.\.M, 

pUCUMBER  ROLLISSON’S  TELEGRAPH, 

^ 2)  seels,  per  post,  Is.— P.  J.  WE RN 


. WERNHAM,  as  above. 


qPECIAL  CHEAP  OFFER.  — Wallflotvers, 

W Golden  King,  Blood-red,  and  Purple,  Canterbury  Bells, 


sweetly-scented,  12  for  3s.  ; 25  for  5s.  6il.  Seed,  fid.  and  Is.  per 
packet.  Also  Auricula  the  Real  Old  Irish  Dusty  Miller, 
sweetly  scented,  3 for  Is.  fid. ; 6 for  2s.  fid. 

rPHREE  WHITE  GEMS — Campanula  persici- 

F folia,  single  white,  double  white,  and  coronata  ; all  quite 
hardy,  and  unrivalled  tor  cut  flowers ; 3 of  each  for  2s. 

[REE  WHITE  HARDY  BEAUTIES— 

Gnaphalium  lanatum  (Everlasting),  last  for  years  after 
being  cut;  Iberis  corifolia,  evergreen  and  pure-white  flowers; 
Aquilegia  alba,  the  largest  pure-white;  1 each  for  Is.  6d.,  2 
each,  2s.  fid. 

rpOMATOES. — The  best  sorts  in  cultivation. 

See  Chiswick 


annual  Chrysanthemums,  and  Sweet  Williams,  all  Is.  3d.  per 
100  Double  Pinks,  Violas,  double  German  Wallflowers, 
Brompton  Stocks,  Foxgloves,  Geums,  Polyanthuses,  single 
Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  Sweet  Violets,  Yellow  Alyssum,  Helio- 
tropes, Verbenas,  all  3d.  per  doz.  Pink  Mrs.  Sinkins,  Carna- 
tions, Lavender,  Perennial  Phloxes  and  Pyrethriiins,  Choice 
Columbines,  single  yellow,  &c..  Marguerites  and  Geraniums, 
all  Is.  per  doz.  Choice  Antirrhinums  and  best  blue  Lobelms, 
2s  fid  per  100.  All  good  plants,  carriage  paid.— JOHN 
NORFOLK.  Wilbiirton,  Ely,  Cambs. 


See  Chiswick  great  Tomato  trial.  Is.  fid.  per  dozen. 

GEMS — Primula  cortusoides  and  Primula 

ca.shmeriana.  Gardeningpapcrssay  it  would  bediflicultto  -.  , 
find  more  beautiful  plants  for  the  rockei-y,  borders,  or  gree«- 

. Xt.  _ . O U 1„  e.l  . A O,.  C.7  Alo/a^- 


rjiWOi 

-L  cashi 


house  than  these.  2 each,  Is.  6d. ; 4 each,  2s.  6<l.  Also 
Primula  Sieboldi  aracena,  the  Queen  of  Primulas;  Geggic's 
International  Prize ; 3 distinct  varieties,  named,  for  2s. 


-DOUBLE  GERANIUMS,  rooted  cut- 

tings—Raspail  (scarlet),_^Le  Cygne  (whitel.^n^dtest  pin^ 


and'saTmon’colours,'  mixed,  2s.  ^ 

2 Old  Crimson  Clove,  2 White  Phlox,  2 Golden  Bachelor  s 
Buttons,  3 Double  Pyrethrums,  3 Michaelmas  Daisies,  3 Early 

C'lrysantheraums.  good  plants  from  open  ground,  3s.,  free.- 

YARWOOp  BROS  , Florists.  Sale,  Cheshire. 


HABBAGE  and  lettuce  plants,  Is,  3d. 

Vj  100.  Penny  Plants,  12  various,  Is.  3d.  Fuchsias,  Artil- 
lerys,  Geraniums,  Dble.  Petunias. — J.  CORNISH,  Waltham, 
Berks.  


1 Q HARDY  Perennial  Border  Plants,  named, j 

distinct,  and  useful  for  decoration  and  cutting 
poses,  for  2s.  % 

1 Q VARIETIES  of  showy,  free-flowering,  andjl 

-I-“  other  window  plants,  named,  for  2s. 


■fTEW  STRAWBERRY.— NOBLE  (Laxton’s). 

IN  This 


This  is  without  doubt  the  earliest,  handsomest,  largest, 
and  best  Strawberry  in  cultivation.  12  fruiting  plants  for 
Is.  6d. ; 25  for  2s.  6 1. ; 100  for  7s.  6d. 


Red  or  White  Clove, 

fid  per  doz. ; Gloire  de  Nancy,  6s.  doz. ; Pitik  Napo- 
leon III  is.  fid.  doz. ; Double  White  Rocket,  true  old  variety, 
3,r  doz  ' Primula  ohconica,  2s.  fid.  doz.  All  strong  plau-s. 
ri  r R ACi H A. N,  FlorisE  Comrie,  Perthshire. 


n.YRi 
VJ  2s.  ( 


■DICHAR'D  SMITH  & CO.  beg  to  announce 

that  they  are  continu 


that  they  are  continually  receiving  applications  from 
gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  they  will  be  happy  to 
supply  any  lady  nr  gentleman  with  particulars,  kc.—St.  John  s 
Nurseries,  Worcester. 


TVyrY  PENNY  PLANTS,  that  have  given 
iVJ.  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction  for  several  years,  are  OTRAWEI-lijRRY  PLANTS. — Selected  crowilS 
a»ain  ready  for  sending  out.  12  various,  Is.  3d.;  24,  2s.;  6 O for  fruitiiVg  this  year.  British  Queen,  Pauline  Sabr'^iir, 

selected.  Is.  3d.  Some  ot  these  plants  cannot  be  bought  under  '• 

Is.  each.  Abutilons.  Auriculas,  Artillery-plant,  Asparagoides, 

Fuchsias,  Begonias  (evergreen  and  foliage),  Geraniums  (Zonal 
and  Ivy-leaf),  Mimulus,  Musk.  Diplacus.  Heliotrope,  Lantana, 

Habrothamnus,  Hydrangea,  double  Petunia,  double  Tropmo- 
lum,  Sparmannia,  Cyperus.  Candle-plant,  and  other  plants. 

GARDENER.  Old  Vicarage.  Snrowston.  Norwich 


r\LB  CLOVE  CARNATIONS,  per 

w cai 


carriage  paid.— E.  ANDERSON 
Middlesex 


doz., 

Baker-street,  Enfield, 


•pOUR-BUSHEL  Sack  of  Best  LEAb’-MOULD 

F (pure  Oak-leaf),  carriage  paid  to  London  for  3s.  M.— E. 
Y-\N  DER  MEER9('H,  Queen's  Nursery,  Selhurst,  S,E 


Viromtesse  lA'de  Thury.  Duke  of  Edinboro’,  King  of  the 
Earlies,  Sir  AVrry,  Dr  Hogg,  President,  The  Captain,  ani 
other  new  an\i  bxtra  sorts,  3s.  per  100. 


SAMUEL  SHEPPERSON, 

Florist, 


GAEDENI^^a  ILLESTEATED; 


VoL.  XII. 
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ROSES. 

RO.SES  AND  MILDEW. 

At  no  otlier  time  in  the  whole  year  are  Roses 
grown  under  glass  more  liable  to  be  attacked 
with  mildew  than  in  the  early  spring  months. 
Those  who  have  to  grow  them  with  other  plants 
find  it  even  more  troublesome  than  those  who 
devote  a whole  house  to  them  alone.  This  is 
because  the  conditions  for  mixed  collections  of 
plants  are  different,  for  which  there  is  no  help. 
When  Roses  in  pots  have  to  be  grown  with 
other  plants,  they  should  he  grouped  at  one 
end  of  the  house,  where  the  treatment,  to  a 
certain  extent,  can  he  what  they  recpiire.  For 
instance,  if  they  are  at  one  end  of  tlie  structure 
that  part  of  it  need  not  he  so  freely  ventilated 
when  the  wind  is  cold.  There  is  no  more 
fruitful  source  of  mildew  than  cold  currents  of 
air  passing  over  the  plants — for  this  reason  the 
house  should  be  ventilated  very  carefully  when 
the  external  air  is  at  all  cold.  If  the  top  venti- 
lators are  open  the  front  ones  should  be  closed 
to  prevent  a draught  of  cold  air  passing  over 
them.  A reasonable  amount  of  air  the  plants 
must  have,  hut  by  selecting  suitable  weather 
and  the  prevention  of  cold  currents,  they  can  be 
given  all  they  require  witliout  running  any 
serious  risk  of  an  attack  of  mildew  follow- 
ing. It  may,  however,  he  accepted  as  a 
golden  rule  that  it  is  better  to  let  the 
temperature  run  up  10  degs.  or  15  degs.  above 
the  usual  figure  when  the  rise  is  caused  by  the 
sun’s  iiiHuence,  than  to  admit  cold  air,  especially 
when  there  is  a keen  wind  blowing  outside.  For 
Roses  that  have  already  formed  their  llower- 
huds  a temperature  by  fire-heat  of  60  degs.  is 
quite  enough  at  any  time  when  large  and  full 
flowers  are  wanted.  In  bright  weather  a rise 
of  15  degs.  to  20  degs.  in  the  daytime  will  at 
this  season  of  the  year  be  beneficial.  To  return 
to  the  subject  of  mildew,  I am  quite  aware  that 
however  carefully  we  may  attend  to  the  ventila- 
tion this  pest  will  and  does  attack  our  Roses. 
I am  no  more  free  from  it  in  my  own  practice 
than  other  people.  At  the  same  time,  by 
applying  remedies  befoi-e  the  leaves  get  much 
affected  by  it,  I am  able  to  prevent  its  doing 
serious  harm.  My  remedy  for  it  in  the  case  of 
plants  in  pots,  and  those  conveniently  accessible, 
is  dusting  the  foliage  over  frequently  with 
flowers  of  sulphur.  By  this  means  it  can  be 
kept  under,  hut  it  is  of  no  use  for  any  to  think 
that  once  dusting  in  a season  will  keep  the 
plants  free  from  this  pest.  For  plants  that  are 
trained  to  the  roof  or  pillars  I use  sulphide  of 
potassium  with  vei'y  good  results.  When  the 
foliage  is  young  and  tender  I use  a quarter-of- 
an-ounce  to  a gallon  of  water,  bub  as  tlie  season 
advances,  and  the  foliage  gets  harder  by  more 
exposure,  half-an-ounce  to  the  same  quantity  of 
water  may  he  safely  used.  The  liquid  must  be 
applied  with  a syringe.  When  carefully  used  I 
have  found  it  an  unfailing  remedy.  The  sulphide 
IS  regularly  advertised  in  Garuenino. 

J.  G.  C. 

237.— Rose-trees  in  pots.— You  had 

better  not  prune  your  Roses  very  much  now,  as 

iis  too  late;  you  may,  however,  shorten  back 
the  longest  shoots,  if  any.  The  pruning  ought 


to  have  been  done  at  the  end  of  last  year.  Let 
the  plants  remain  as  they  are,  and  commence 
giving  them  weak  liquid-manure  whenever  they 
want  water,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  the  end 
of  the  summer.  Early  next  November  take 
them  out  of  their  pots  and  shake  away  two- 
thirds  of  the  old  soil  and  repot  with  fresh. 
Where  necessary  give  the  strongest  plants  larger 
pots ; two  months  later  do  what  pruning  is 
necessary. — J.  C.  G. 

207. — Planting  Roses. — It  is  rather  late 
for  planting  Roses,  unless  they  are  turned  out 
of  pots  ; still,  if  the  beds  are  well  prepared  and 
the  roots  are  not  much  dried  in  transit  they  will 
live.  One  of  the  disadvantages  of  late  planting 
is  that  the  plants  are  almost  sure  to  be  small  and 
inferior,  and  the  sorts  ordered  will  probably  not 
all  be  in  stock,  and  in  sending  an  order  to  a 
nursery  at  this  late  season  some  latitude  in 
selection  should  be  permitted.  The  following 
are  good,  showy  kinds : Gloire  de  Dijon,  La 
France,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  White  Baroness, 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Countess  of  Oxford, 
John  Hopper,  Charles  Lefebvre,  General  Jac- 
quimenot.  Baroness  Rothschild,  A.  K.  IVilliams, 
Beauty  of  IValtham,  Captain  Christy,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Edward  Morren,  Etienne  Levet, 
Francois  Michelon,  Her  Majesty,  John  Bright, 
Mabel  Morrison,  Madame  Violet,  Madame  Marie 
Rady,  Paul  N6ron,  and  William  Worden. 
Amongst  T’eas  the  following  may  be  selected  : 
Anna  Ollivier,  Catherine  Mermet,  Homt^re, 
Madame  Lamhard,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  I’erle  de 
Lyon,  Rubens,  Safrano,  The  Bride,  Mar6chal 
Niel  (the  latter  against  a wall).  Sunset,  Souvenir 
d’un  Ami. — E.  H. 

If  you  buy  your  Roses  in  pots  there  will  not  be  any 

bang’d'  in  planting  out-of-doors  in  May  ; the  only  thing  to 
be  careful  about  is  to  push  tliein  steadily  out  of  tlie  pots, 
so  as  not  to  disturb  the  earth  round  tlie  roots.  Dig  a hole 
larger  thani  the  pot,  and  lift  the  plants  carefully  in,  rani- 
ming  down  a mixture  of  loam  and  manure  all  round  the 
ball  until  level. — A.  G.  Butler. 

By  the  time  this  reply  reaches  you  it  will  be  too 

late  to  plant  Roses  with  any  prospect  that  thej'  will  bloom 
well  this  season.— J.  C.  C. 

169.— Frozen  Lilium  auratum  bulbs. 

— They  may  not  be  much  injured,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible they  have  suffered  a little.  It  is  not  a good 
plan  to  place  such  things  in  a dry  loft  after  they 
have  been  repotted.  The  conditions  are  unnatural. 
It  would  be  much  better  to  plunge  the  pots  in 
some  light  material  ; Cocoa-nut-fihre  refuse, 
in  which  the  bulbs  are  planted  over  the  rims, 
answers  admirably.  They  should  he  protected 
by  a glass  frame  ; hut,  if  that  is  not  available, 
shutters,  or  anything  to  throw  off  the  water, 
would  he  better  than  nothing.  If  the  bulbs  are 
soft  and  shrunken  they  will  have  suffered  from 
the  frost,  but  if  they  are  still  plump  they  will  be 
all  right. — J.  D.  E. 

232.— Blackening  rusty  pipes.— You 

should  paint  your  pipes  with  a mixture  of  lamp- 
black and  boiled  oil,  made  into  the  consistency 
of  thin  paint.  Before  applying  it  light  a fire  to 
warm  the  pipes,  as  the  work  can  be  done  better 
and  more  expeditiously  when  there  is  a little 
heat  in  the  pipes.  This  will  effectually  prevent 
rust.  There  will  he  a little  smell  from  the  oil 
at  first,  hut  it  soon  goes  off  if  the  pipes  are  kept 
warm  until  the  material  is  dry.  You  must  not 
use  varnish  of  any  kind  on  pipes  that  are  heated 
in  plant-houses,  or  serious  injury  might  be  done 
to  the  foliage  of  the  occupants. — J.  C.  C. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

168.— A Rhododendron  garden.— 

Cow-manure  is  the  best  fertiliser  that  can  he 
procured  for  Rhododendrons  that  show  signs 
of  decay  or  loss  of  vigour  in  the  annual  growth 
and  quality  of  their  flowers.  The  best  means 
to  employ  to  apply  it  are  these  : At  the  pre- 
sent time  prick  over  the  surface  of  the  soil 
2 inches  deep  where  possible,  without  disturb- 
ing the  roots  too  freely.  After  that  place  a 
layer  of  fresh  cow-manure  3 inches  thick  on  the 
top  of  the  soil,  allowing  it  to  remain  until  it 
decays  and  mixes  with  the  soil.  The  stirring 
of  the  surface  facilitates  this,  and  also  admits 
of  the  juices  of  the  manure  being  washed  down- 
wai-ds  by  heavy  rains.  Very  soon  after  the 
manure  is  laid  on  a perceptible  difference  will 
he  visible  in  the  colour  of  the  foliage  of  the 
Rhododendrons. — S.  P. 

247.— Cutting  back  a Yew  hedge.— 
Your  present  gardener  appears  to  be  quite 
competent  to  advise  you.  He  has  given  you  the 
same  advice  as  I should  have  done.  All  the 
time  the  plants  do  not  show  signs  of  getting 
thin  at  the  bottom  they  do  not  want  any 
pruning,  except  to  shorten  hack  once  a year  the 
strong  leaders.  The  side-growth  may  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  way  if  the  width  is  greater 
than  you  desire.  Let  the  gardener  use  Ids  o\\  n 
judgment  about  clipping  the  sides  of  the  hedge. 
Anyone  on  the  spot  can  give  more  reliable  advice 
than  a stranger,  as  so  much  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  growth  the  plants  are  making. 
— J.  G.  C. 

210.— Planting  young  trees,  deciduous  and 
evergreen. — it  is  not  desirable  for  manure  used  as  a 
mulch  to  quite  touch  the  bole  or  stem  of  the  tree.  It  is 
not  uncommon  when  manure  is  piled  up  round  the  stems 
of  trees  and  plants  to  find  the  bark  injured.  It  will  answer 
the  purpose  of  a mulch  quite  as  well  when  kept  an  inch  or 
two  away,  so  that  the  air  can  circulate  freely. — E.  H. 

— — It  is  not  injurious  to  put  stable-manure 
close  to  the  stems  or  holes  of  trees  or  shrubs  as 
a mulching  ; but  I am  not  in  favour  of  doing  so 
in  the  winter  or  early  in  the  spring,  as  I think 
it  keeps  the  ground  too  damp  and  cold  about  the 
roots.  I,  however,  agree  with  putting  on  a 
mulching  after  the  winter  is  past,  as  the  mulch 
prevents  the  escape  of  the  moisture  from  the 
soil  by  ev^aporation,  and  the  roots  require  all 
that  they  are  likely  to  get  from  the  present 
time  through  the  summer. — J.  C.  G. 

164.~Virginlan  Creeper.— The  pendent  shoots  re- 
ferred to  seem  to  me  to  constitute  a most  attractive  feature, 
and  unless  the  mass  of  foliag’e  is  found  to  harbour  insects, 
&c.,  to  an  unpleasant  degree,  I should  certainly  not  sacri- 
fice them.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  have  too  much  of 
even  a good  thing  ; but  I do  not  think  the  ordinary  variety 
of  this  useful  plant  ever  looks  so  well  as  when  growing  in 
the  way  described. — B.  C.  R. 

241.  — Market  gardening.  — Early 
Potatoes,  followed  by  Turnips,  would  he  a good 
system  of  cropping  for  a portion.  Onions,  fol- 
lowed by  Cabbages,  will  do  for  a second.  Early 
Peas,  followed  by  Celery  and  Radishes,  followed 
by  Vegetable  Marrows.  Lettuces  would  work  in 
anywhere,  as  would  also  Cauliflowers,  wherever 
the  laud  is  good.  Brussels  Sprouts  should  be 
got  out  early  to  do  their  best.  They  may  grow 
as  a catch-crop  between  rows  of  early  Potatoes. 
French  Beans  and  Scarlet  Runners  are  always 
paying  crops  where  there  is  a sliop  and  market 
near.  Why  not  plant  a part  of  the  land  with 
Strawberries  ? — E.  H. 
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Extracts  ^rom  a garden  diary  from  March 
2dth  to  April  5th, 

Busted  a little  Tobacco-powder  among  the  young  growth 
of  Peaches  on  walls  as  a preventive  to  green-fly.  If  the 
flies  are  not  there  already,  they  are  almost  sure  to  come 
unless  something  is  done,  and  the  syringe  cannot  be  used 
yet.  Prepared  a piece  of  land  for  Violets  for  planting  in 
frames  for  winter  blooming.  The  Violet  likes  a good, 
rattier  stiff,  well-manured  loam  in  an  open  situation.  It 
is  difficult  to  keep  down  red-spider  on  dry,  hot,  light  soils. 
Conservatory  ver^'  gay  now  with  Azaleas,  Acacias, 
Deutzias,  Camellias,  Cytisus,  Spir®as,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
double  Pelargoniums,  &c.  Baskets  filled  with  Lachenalias 
Cape  Cowslip)  are  very  effective.  These  easily-managed 
bulbs  are  also  nice  for  small  pot  work.  Ten  or  a dozen 
bulbs  in  a 5-inch  pot  are  nice  for  the  rooms,  and  they  are 
very  lasting.  Moved  another  batch  of  Tuberoses  into  a 
forcing-house.  Steady,  gradual  forcing  is  best  for  these 
fragrant  flowered  bulbs.  It  is  best  not  to  force  much  till 
the  plants  are  well  established,  keeping  them  fairly  dry 
till  some  progress  has  been  made.  Made  up  a Mushroom- 
bed  in  an  open  shed  with  a north  aspect.  Beds  made  up 
now  in  a shed  of  this  kind  invariably  do  well  in  .summer. 
Only  just  the  longest  of  the  litter  is  taken  out  of  the 
manure,  and  this  is  placed  on  one  side  to  be  used  as  a 
covering  to  regulate  the  heat  of  the  bed  as  required. 
Moved  some  of  the  hardiest  of  the  bedtiing  plants  to  co]d 
pits  and  frames  to  make  room  in  houses  for  potting  off 
young  stock.  Potted  on  young  stock  of  Dran®nas, 
Crotons,  Asparagus  plumosus,  &c.  These  are  usually 
grown  in  quantity  in  r»-inch  aiul  (j-incli  pots  for  summer 
furnishing.  Filled  a number  of  pots  with  Selaginellas. 
These  are  also  confined  to  5-inch  pots  for  the  most  part. 
Cuttings  dibbled  in  thickly  soon  make  good  specimens, 
completely  hiding  the  pots.  They  are  usually  placed  in  a 
shady  corner.  Thej’  do  very  well  under  the  shade  of  the 
Vines.  Shifted  on  young  fast-growing  Ferns.  The  general 
repotting  of  stove  Ferns  is  usually  done  early  in  March ; 
but  young  plants  are  shifted  on  as  they  require  more 
room.  Tne  difficulty  where  many  Ferns  are  grown  is  to 
find  I’oom  for  all  when  they  get  large;  but  this  will  be 
overcome  by-and-bye  by  moving  the  hardiest  to  the  con- 
.servatory,  and  some  of  the  common,  easily-raised  varie- 
ties will  be  used  in  the  hall  and  corridors  till  past  their 
best,  and  then  thrown  out,  their  places  being  taken  by 
young  plants  coming  on.  Sowed  seeds  of  a number  of  hardy 
plants  of  perennial  character,  inclmiing  Gaillardias,  Colum- 
bines, Geum,  Gypsophila  (various),  Campanulas,  Del- 
phiniums, .See.  I have  also  .sown  a collection  of  annuals  in 
circular  patches  along  the  front  of  two  long  borders. 
These  are  always  very  interesting,  as  so  much  variety  is 
obtained.  The  chief  thing  to  bear  in  mind  to  have  them 
thoroughly  effective  and  good  is  to  thin  well  when  large 
enough  to  handle.  I generally  go  over  them  twice,  leav- 
ing them  finally  about  3 inches  or4  inche.sapart.  The  Night- 
scented  Stock  is  a favourite  with  me.  The  flower.s  are 
perfectly  scentless  during  the  day  ; but  as  soon  as  the  sun 
goes  down  the  atmosphere  is  laden  with  a delightful  odour. 
Stopped  and  trained  Cucumbers  anti  Melons.  Scattered 
a little  fresh,  warm  soil  over  the  roots  of  the  former  which 
are  coming  through  the  surface.  Thinned  Gapes  in  second 
house,  and  stopped  sublateral  growths.  Thinned  Peaches 
in  early  house,  leaving  the  fruits  about  6 inches  apart. 
Shall  thin  a little  more  later  on,  when  one  can  see  which 
fruits  are  taking  the  lead.  Warm  li(piid-manure  is  given 
to  the  borders  where  any  suspicion  of  dryness  exists,  and 
the  syringe  is  used  freely  twice  a day.  1 find  plenty  of 
pure  soft  water  with  the  chill  off  a good  antidote  to  insects. 
Put  in  cuttings  of  various  kinds  of  stove  plants.  Voung 
plants  of  msst  of  the  soft-wooded,  winter-flowering  things 
are  better  than  old  ones,  and  a nice  little  specimen  can  be 
grown  in  one  season.  These  are  usually  grown  near  the 
glass  in  pits  during  summer,  and  are  broj.ight  back  to  a 
warm  house  to  get  them  into  lilossom  in  September. 
Cuttings  of  Gardenias  rooted  now  in  a brisk  heat  and  well 
grown  will  make  useful  little  plants  in  C-inch  pots  next 
winter.  Put  in  a batch  of  cuttings  of  Deutzia  gracilis. 
The  young  shoots  which  start  away  from  the  base  of  old 
plants  make  excellent  cuttings,  and  every  cutting  will 
root  now  in  heat,  and  may  then  be  potted  off,  and  when 
hardened  will  be  planted  out  in  a bed  of  rich  soil  to  get 
strong,  and  in  due  course  will  be  lifted  and  placed  in  pots 
to  take  their  turn  in  forcing.  It  will  take  several  years  to 
get  plants  strong  enough  for  forcing ; but  small,  well- 
flowered  plants  in  5-inch  pots  are  very  useful  at  this 
season.  Shifted  on  several  dozen  pots  of  Musk  from  small 
pots  to  larger.  Well  grown  potsful  are  nice  for  the  front 
row  on  the  greenhouse  stage.  I always  winter  my  stock 
out-of-doors,  with  a thin  covering  of  litter  over  them  in 
frosty  weather,  bringing  in  a batch  at  a time  as  they  are 
required.  I have  been  busy  sowing  many  kinds  of  vege- 
table seeds  in  the  kitchen  garden  to  keep  things  up  to  date. 
The  land  that  has  been  well  cultivated  works  freely  now. 
1 attach  much  importance  to  the  free  use  of  the  fork 
during  March. 


Stove. 

Jasminums. — There  are  twoor  three  kinds  of  Jasmine 
that  are  well  worth  growing  by  amateurs  who  have 
a house  that  is  kept  at  an  ordinary  stove  temperature 
The  perfume  of  the  flowers  which  the  kinds  in  question 
pro  luce  is  held  in  high  estimation  ; it  is  agreeable  and  so 
powerful  that  the  presence  of  two  or  three  flowers  in  a 
room  is  at  once  detected.  J.  gracillimum  is  the  best  of  the 
species  ; it  is  a bushy  habited  plant  with  slender  drooping 
shoots  that  bear  quantities  of  white  flowers,  which  are 
suitable  for  using  in  boiuiuets  and  spray.s  and  in  most  of 
tlie  various  arrangements  that  cut  flowers  are  now 
employed  in.  Plants  that  came  into  bloom  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  year  will  now  have  made  young  shoots 
suitable  for  cuttings.  These  should  be  taken  off  with  a 
heel  when  from  3 inches  to  4 inches  long.  Put  them  about 
an  inch  apart  in  4-inch  or  5-inch  pots  filled  with  sand.  Kept 
moist,  and  in  a temperature  of  70  degs.,  with  shade  from 
the  sun,  they  will  strike  in  three  weeks,  after  which  remove 
the  glasses.  In  ten  days  afterwards  the  cuttings  will  have 
made  enough  roots  to  require  potting  off ; put  them 
singly  in  3-inch  pots.  The  plant  will  grow  in  either  peat 
or  loam,  but,  where  ih?  latter  can  be  had  of  good  quality 
I should  give  it  the  preference.  A little  finely  sifted 


rotten  manure  and  some  sand  should  be  added.  As  soon 
as  the  little  plants  have  made  an  inch  or  two  of  growth 
pinch  out  the  points.  They  will  require  repotting  once 
during  the  summer.  After  potting  stand  them  where  they 
will  have  plenty  of  light,  with  a thin  shade  to  protect  them 
from  the  sun.  Keep  them  during  the  summer  in  a 
moderate  stove  heat.  Syringe  freely  once  a day.  As 
soon  as  the  pots  are  fairly  full  of  roots  move  them  into 
others  two  or  three  sizes  larger ; these  will  be  big  enough 
for  the  first  year. 

Old  plants  that  have  bloomed  will  now  need  cutting 
back.  It  is  necessary  to  do  this  once  a year,  as  otherwise 
they  get  loose  and  straggling.  After  they  have  again 
broke  into  growth  turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  remove  any 
soil  that  can  be  got  away  without  injuring  the  roots,  and 
put  them  in  pots  two  sizes  larger.  • Use  soil  similar  to 
that  advised  for  the  young  stock  and  grow  them  in  a like 
temperature. 

Jasminum  Duchesse  d’Orleans  and  J.  Sam- 
bac  flore-pleno.— These  are  both  climbers  suitable  for 
training  round  a pillar  or  up  a rafter  where  there  is  not  a 
large  space  to  cover,  as  they  do  not  make  so  much  growth 
as  some  things.  On  this  account  they  are  better  grown 
in  pots  than  planted  out,  unless  the  bed  they  occupy  is 
much  smaller  than  is  allowed  to  the  generality  of  climb- 
ing plants.  Large  specimens  should  be  turned  out  of  the 
pots  about  this  time,  and  have  as  much  of  the  old  soil 
removed  as  can  be  got  away  without  undue  interference 
with  the  roots.  13-inch  or  14-inch  pots  will  usually  be 
found  large  enough  for  full  grown  plants,  as  much  ma3'  be 
done  to  assist  the  growth  by  the  use  of  stimulants.  In 
repotting,  use  soil  that  has  been  well  enriched  with  rotten 
manure.  Large  specimens  will  need  to  have  a portion  of 
their  strongest  shoots  shortened  each  spring.  During  the 
summer  .s\Tinge  freely  every  day ; this  is  the  more 
necessary  as  the  plants  are  somewhat  liable  to  the  attacks 
of  red  spider.  Young  examples  raised  from  cuttings  a 
year  ago  will  now  need  moving  into  pots  two  or  three  sizes 
larger  than  those  they  have  had.  No  further  stopping  is 
reijuisite  with  the  climbing  kinds  than  will  induce  the 
formation  of  enough  branches  to  furnish  the  space  which 
the  plants  are  wanted  to  fill.  Cuttings  of  these  kind.s  may 
now  be  put  in  ; they  re<pure  to  be  treated  similarly  to  those 
of  J.  gracillimum. 

Scutellaria  Moccinlana.  — This  handsome 
flowered  plant  is  one  of  the  freest  bloomers  amongst  the 
stove  species  that  do  not  attain  a large  size.  It  is  erect  in 
growth  and  should  have  the  branches  cut  back  freely 
about  this  time  annually.  Shorten  them  to  some  one-third 
tlie  length  that  was  marie  last  summer.  As  soon  as  a little 
new  growth  has  begun  to  move  the  plants  should  have  a 
shift.  Those  that  have  not  attained  the  requisite  size  may 
have  pots  2 inches  larger  than  they  have  been  in.  Full 
sized  specimens  mav,  after  having  all  the  loose  soil  at  the 
tops  of  the  balls  removed,  be  put  back  in  the  old  pots. 
Loam  that  has  a full  portion  of  vegetable  matter  in  it, 
with  some  rotten  manure  and  sand,  answers  best  for  this 
Scutellaria.  Drain  well,  and  in  potting  see  that  the  soil 
is  made  solid  ; if  the  material  is  left  loose  the  plant  does 
not  do  well.  The  temperature  that  answers  for  ordinary 
stove  kinds  will  suffice  for  this  Scutellaria.  A thin  shade 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  during  the  spring  and  summer 
in  bright  weather  is  neces.sary.  No  stopping  is  required 
except  in  the  case  of  young  stock  the  first  summer  after 
propagation.  Ininie<liately  the  blooming  is  over  the 
shoots  that  have  produced  flowers  make  fresh  growth 
from  the  eyes  below  the  flower-buds,  which  do  not  extend 
far  before  they  again  show  bloom. 

CuttinK-Striklng.— Cuttings  should  now  be  put  in 
to  strike.  It  is  well  to  propagate  annually,  as  this 
Scutellaria  is  so  free  in  flowering  that  little  plants,  such  as 
are  struck  at  this  time  will  flower  in  autumn.  The 
cuttings  should  consist  of  young  shoots  about  3 inches  or 
4 in.  long.  Several  may  be  put  together  in  5-in.  or  6-in.  pots, 
filled  with  sand.  Treat  in  the  usual  svay  as  to  heat,  shade’ 
atid  moisture,  under  propagating-glasses,  and  they  will 
quickly  root.  Afterwards  put  them  singly  into  3-inch  or 
4-inch  pots,  and  as  soon  as  the  growth  has  made  a little 
progress  pinch  out  the  points  to  induce  the  formation  of 
side  shoots.  About  the  end  of  June  move  into  0-inch  pots, 
and  grow  on  in  the  way  advised  for  the  older  specimens. 

Toxlcophlaea  ThunbergL— in  addition  to  the 
lai’ger  specimens,  which  are  most  to  be  depended  on  for 
affording  cut  bloom,  it  is  well  to  have  a few  .young  plants 
coming  on.  This  Toxieophl^a  is  naturally  so  free  in 
flowering  that  it  will  bloom  whilst  quite  small.  Plants 
that  flowered  during  last  summer  and  autumn  will  through 
the  winter  have  produced  some  youn^  shoots  from  the 
lower  parts  of  the  branches.  These,  if  taken  off  at  the 
bottoms,  and  put  singly  in  small  pots  filled  with  sand, 
seldom  fail  to  strike.  The  plant  comes  from  South  Africa, 
and  therefore  a stove  temperature  is  requisite  to  strike 
the  cuttings  in  and  grow  them  afterwards.  Like  those  of 
other  plants  with  hard  glabrous  leaves  the  cuttings  will 
bear  keeping  closer  than  those  of  softer  foliaged  subjects 
without  any  danger  of  their  damping.  When  well-rooted, 
gradually'  give  them  more  air,  but  continue  to  shade  from 
the  sun.  After  this  put  the  little  plants  into  3-inch  pots. 
Peat  of  good  quality,  with  a moderate  amount  of  sand,  is 
the  soil  that  answers  the  best.  When  about  2 inches  of 
top-growth  has  been  made  pinch  out  the  points  of  the 
shoots.  Keep  them  during  the  summer  at  the  warmest 
end  of  the  stove.  Towards  the  beginning  of  July  a 
shift  into  fl  inch  pots  will  be  required,  and  it  may  be 
necessary  to  again  pinch  out  the  tops,  as  thisToxicophliea 
is  naturally  erect  iu  form  of  growth,  and  not  inclined  to 
branch  sufficiently  to  furnish  the  specimens  without  the 
shoots  being  stopped.  Plants  that  have  flowered  should 
have  their  branches  shortened  each  season  directly  they 
have  done  blooming.  It  does  not  attain  a large  size; 
12-inch  or  13-inch  pots  are  large  enough  for  full  sized 
specimens,  as  the  requisite  growth  can  be  kept  up  by  the 
aid  of  surface  dressings  with  Standeri’s  or  Clay’s  manure, 
These  ma>'  be  applied  in  small  quantities  once  in  three 
weeks  during  the  summer.  Plants  that  it  is  intended  to 
grow  to  a large  size  should  now  be  moved  into  pots  about  two 
sizes  larger  than  those  they  have  occupied.  Do  not  break 
the  peat  so  fine  for  the  larger  stock  as  it  needs  to  be  for 
small  examples,  and  mix  enough  sand  with  it  to  keep  it  in  a 
sweet  lasting  condition  for  some  time.  Similar  to  most 
other  evergreen  species,  this  Toxicophlsea  does  not  like  its 
roots  disturbing  in  the  way  that  happens  when  the  old  soil 
is  removed  to  make  way  for  new'. 


Greenhouse. 

Plumbago  capensis. — Besides  being  one  of  the  best 
of  greenhouse  ulimbers,  this  Plumbago  is  very  useful  for 
blooming  in  small  pots,  trained  to  a few  sticks.  Cuttings 
put  in  now  will  flower  in  the  autumn  if  pushed  on  in 
moderate  heat  during  the  season.  Y'oung  shoots  when 
from  4 inches  to  5 inches  long  will  strike  readilj’.  Put 
them  singly  in  small  pots,  drained,  and  three  parts  filled 
with  loam  and  sand,  with  a little  sand  alone  on  the  top. 
Kept  close,  moist,  and  shaded  in  a warm-house,  roots 
will  be  formed  in  a few  weeks,  so  that  the  covering  may  be 
removed.  As  soon  as  a little  top-growth  has  been  made 
pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots,  and  when  they  have 
again  broke  move  the  plants  into  larger  pots,  grow  them 
on  in  an  intermediate  temperature  during  the  summer,  if 
this  can  be  done  ; if  not  they  will  do  after  midsummer  in 
a greenhouse,  but  the  progress  in  tlie  latter  case  will  be 
slower.  Plants  that  bloomed  last  year  should,  if  not 
already  done,  have  their  branches  shortened,  and  after- 
wards when  they  have  again  broke  into  growth  the\' 
ought  to  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  and  have  a portion  of 
the  old  soil  shook  away,  replacing  it  with  new  either  in 
the  pots  they  have  been  in  or  in  larger  ones,  as  the  case 
requires.  Where  this  Plumbago  is  used  as  a climber,  and 
planted  out,  it  should  now  have  a top-dressing  of  rich  soil, 
manure,  and  sand,  first  removing  a little  of  the  surface  of 
the  bonier  to  make  way  for  the  new  material. 

Thomas  Baines. 


Outdoor  Garden. 

Evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  safely  transplant  eil 
now.  In  moving  shrubs  of  considerable  size  lake  as  much 
soil  as  will  hold  on  to  the  roots,  and  save  as  man^'  of  the 
latter  as  possible.  In  transplanting  bushy  shrubs,  first 
pass  a coni  round  the  branches  and  draw  them  up  to  the 
centre,  securing  the  ends  of  the  cord  so  that  the  oranches 
cannot  escape.  This  enables  the  workmen  to  work  close 
up  to  the  ball,  and  prevents  the  branches  receiving  damage 
during  the  work.  Open  a trench  all  round  the  plants 
<leep  enough  to  get  beneath  the  roots,  and  far  enough  from 
the  main  stem  to  permit  of  the  plants  being  lifted  with 
good  balls  and  plenty  of  roots.  Men  not  accustomed  to 
the  work  nearly  always  begin  digging  too  near  the  plant, 
and  the  roots  receive  injurv,  and  the  plant  often  diesi  ii 
consequence.  Any  plant  that  a couple  of  men  can  lift 
may  be  moved  in  a wheelbarrow ; but  larger  subjects 
should  have  some  special  machine  for  the  purpose.  1 have 
moved  trees  and  shrubs  up  to  half-a-ton  in  weight  with  a 
very  simple  apparatus  made  as  follows  : Get  a blacksmith 
to  cut  a piece  of  sheet  iron,  3 feet  long  and  2 feet  3 inches 
wide  ; rivet  a bar  of  iron,  li-  inches  wide  and  \ inch  thick, 
on  each  end,  to  which  a couple  of  iron  rings  are  affixed 
When  the  tree  or  shrub  is  read}'  for  removal  tilt  it  on  one 
side,  slide  the  sheet  iron  under  the  ball  so  that  tlie  weight 
rests  fairly  on  the  centre,  pass  a cord  through  the  rings 
and  round  the  stem  of  the  tree  or  shrub  to  hold  it  steady. 
Slope  down  one  side  of  the  hole,  and  hook  a trace  horse  to 
the  rings  on  one  side,  and  the  shrub  will  glide  av'ay  as 
easily  as  possible  to  its  new  position  with  the  ball  entire. 
Prune  any  damaged  roots,  and  spread  them  out  evenly, 
and  tread  the  soil  firmly  about  them.  In  bu\  ing  shruiis 
from  a nursery,  see  that  they  have  been  well  grown,  and 
have  been  fi’equently  lifted  during  their  growth.  Badly- 
grown  things  that  have  been  left  undisturbed  for  any 
length  of  time  will  be  found  dear  at  a gift.  Lawns  or 
tennis-grounds  may  be  seeded  down  now.  Procure  the 
seeds  from  a good  source  to  make  sure  of  having  the  right 
mixture  of  Grasses,  and  free  from  the  seeds  of  weeds.  Sow 
hardy  annuals  in  quantity  now,  the  soil  is  in  fine  order  to 
receive  the  seeds.  Cover  lightly,  and  press  down  the  soil 
with  the  back  of  the  spade.  Poppies  are  bright  and  cheap, 
and  may  be  sown  in  patches  of  considerable  size.  Sweet 
Peas  for  cutting  or  to  form  clumps  in  broad  borders  should 
be  sown  for  succession  ; also  Mignonette.  Top-dress  beds 
of  Pansies,  Ilanunculuses,  and  Anemones  with  short,  sweet 
con'ipost.  Cuttings  of  Roses  may  easily  be  converted  into 
nice  flowering  plants  by  Julv  by  grafting  on  roots  of  the 
common  Brier  and  plunging  them  in  the  hot-bed  till 
rooted. 

Fruit  Garden. 

The  graftingof  Apples  and  Pears  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  the  ti’ees  to  be  operated  on  are  bursting  their  buds. 
The  scions,  of  course,  have  been  taken  off  some  time,  and 
laid  in  a cool,  shady  place,  as  it  is  necessary  for  tlie  stock 
to  be  in  advance  of  the  scion,  so  that  the  moment  the  cut 
surface  of  the  scion  comes  in  contact  with  the  cut  surface 
of  the  stock,  a supply  of  sap  is  forthcoming  to  heal  the 
wound,  and  commence  the  work  of  placing  a layer  of  new 
matter  between  the  points  of  junction  of  the  two.  There 
is  plenty  of  work  for  the  grafter  in  every  county  in 
England  in  putting  new  heads  on  worthless  kinds  of 
Apples.  But  it  is  useless  operating  on  very  old  unhealthy 
trees.  Vines  under  glass  are  now  making  rapid  growth, 
and  their  regulation  and  training  will  require  almost 
constant  attention.  Never  permit  crowding  of  the  foliage. 
A leaf  checked  in  its  growth  at  this  season  by  having  to 
compete  with  other  leaves  through  being  in*a  crowded 
condition,  never  makes  up  for  lost  time,  even  if  sufficient 
space  is  given  later  on.  In  giving  air  avoid  cold  currents. 
The  amount  of  ventilation  required  will  in  a measure 
depend  upon  the  size  and  construction  of  the  house. 
Large  houses,  if  well  ventilated  at  the  top,  seldom  require 
side  ventilation  till  the  Grapes  begin  to  colour ; but  in  this 
respect  different  houses  may  require  different  treat- 
ment. Keep  down  fires  in  the  morning  when  the  sun 
rises  in  a clear  sky.  In  the  majority  of  instances  where 
forcing  is  carried  on,  it  would  be  better  at  this  season, 
when  the  morning  is  bright  and  clear,  to  let  the  fires  out  at 
that  time  and  relight  them  in  the  afternoon.  Fires,  unless 
very  carefully  managed,  have  an  unpleasant  habit  of  burning 
up  briskl}'  aiid  making  the  pipes  too  hot  on  abright  morning, 
and  when  Vines  and  Peaches  are  placed  between  two  fires  as 
it  were,  the  red-spider  has  a clear  field,  no  matter  how  care- 
fully the  ventilation  maybe  managed  ; besides,  keeping  the 
fires  going  on  bright  mornings  adds  a good  deal  to  the 
cost  of  the  work,  without  any  compensating  advantages. 
Take  advantage  of  a fine  week  to  overhaul  the  stock  of 
Pines  and  do  the  necessary  repotting.  The  renewal  of  the 
plunging  beds  will  also  require  attention  by  adding  fresh 
material,  and  thoroughly  turning  and  mixing  the  new 
with  the  old,  so  as  to  secure  a steady  and  lasting  heat. 
Ever}’  effort  should  be  made  to  get  the  work  done  and  the 
plants  repUinged  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  they  mav 
receive  no  check.  Pines  ^^ill  stand  a good  deal  of  hard* 
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ship— more  than  many  cultivators  imagine,  though  if  a 
severe  check  is  given,'  it  may  lead  to  premature  fruiting. 
Young  fruit-trees  planted  in  autumn,  if  not  already  done, 
should  be  put  into  shape  by  heading  back  the  young- 
shoots.  Keep  outdoor  Strawberry  plantation  free  from 
weeds  by  using  the  hoe  and  rake.  Top-dressings  of 
manure  .a;  e always  valuable.  New  plantations  of  Straw- 
berries may  be  made  now.  Plant  in  rows  2|  feet  apart, 
and  sow  a drill  of  Onions  between  the  Strawberries. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Drawing  earth  up  to  the  stems  of  Cabbages,  Peas,  Beans, 
and  other  plants  that  require  such  assistance  should  be 
done  when  the  soil  works  freely.  Cabbages  on  the  early 
border  turning  in  may  have  the  hearting  accelerated  by 
tying  a string  of  matting  rather  loosely  round  each  plant. 
Lettuces  also  may  be  helped  on  in  the  same  way.  Early 
Peas  under  glass  must  be  supported  with  sprays  of  Hazel 
or  Birch  to  keep  the  stems  in  an  erect  position.  Keep 
them  near  the  glass,  and  ventilate  freely.  As  soon  as  the 
pods  form  give  weak  liquid-manure.  Of  course,  only 
dwarf  Peas  are  grown  in  this  way.  American  Wonder  is  a 
good  early  sort  for  growing  in  pots.  An  early  dish  or  two 
may  be  obtained  in  this  way  by  those  who  set  a value 
upon  them.  If  a light  pit  with  a hot-water  pipe  running 
round  it  can  be  given  up  to  them,  a good  early  crop  can 
be  gathered  by  sowing  about  the  middle  of  December. 
They  must  have  light  to  fdl  the  pods,  so  there  is  not  much 
gained  by  .sowing  earlier.  Where  this  is  done,  a crop  of 
Radishes  or  Lettuces  is  sown  between  the  Peas  to  help  to 
pay  o.vpenses.  Make  new  plantations  of  Globe  Artichokes. 
There  is  likely  to  be  abundance  of  good  Broccoli  this  year, 
as  the  frost  has  not  been  severe  enough  to  injure  them. 
Prick  off  Bru.ssels  Sprouts  sown  under  glass  to  get  the 
plants  strong  for  setting  out  in  May.  Sow  the  main  crop 
of  winter  Greens,  including  Broccoli,  Savoys,  Bmssels 
Sprouts  for  succession,  curled  Kale,  &c.  I notice  in  many 
small  gardens  the  crops  of  these  are  poor  this  year  through 
late  planting  last  year.  The  only  chance  of  securing  a 
good  return  is  to  put  out  strong  plants  not  later  than  the 
end  of  June  if  taken  direct  from  the  seed  bed  ; but  when 
))lanted  out  later  they  should  be  pricked  out  to  get  strong 
till  the  land  is  ready  for  them.  Sow  Spinach  to  meet 
requirements  ; usually  once  a fortnight  will  keep  a suc- 
cession. Sow  thinly  in  drills.  Use  the  fork  freely  in  dry 
weather  to  get  the  land  well  pulverised.  All  crops  do 
much  better  in  well  worked  land.  Very  few  cultivators 
really  do  enough  spring  working.  Potatoes  especially 
should  be  placed  in  well  worked  soil.  Sow  a few  seeds  of 
Early  Milan  Turnip.  It  is  no  use  making  a very  large 
sowing  thus  early,  as  the  crop  is  not  reliable.  Little  and 
often  is  best.  Plant  out  Red  Cabbages  for  pickling.  Sow 
Celery  in  rich  soil  in  the  open  air  to  obtain  plants  for  setting 
out  for  late  use.  Those  plants  will  not  bolt  so  soon  in 
spring  as  the  crop  raised  in  heat.  Sow  Chicory  to  raise 
roots  for  forcing  in  rows  15  inches  apart,  and  tliin  out  to 
S inches.  Plant  out  Cabbages  and  Lettuces  for  succession, 
and  sow  seeds  for  future  crops.  Leeks  that  were  sown  in 
heat  should  be  placed  in  a cold  frame  to  harden  off  ready 
to  plant  out.  Sow  Waleheren  and  Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant 
Cauli.dowers  for  autumn  use.  Keep  down  weeds  every- 
where. E.  IIOBDAV. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

In  smoky  districts,  trees  and  shrubs  planted  in  April, 
and  the  earlier  in  the  month  the  better,  the  weather  being 
fairly  fine  and  mild,  will  usu.ally  succeed  better  than  it 
planted  at  the  orthodox  time— viz.,  in  the  autumn. 
Choose,  if  possible,  a mild,  showery  day  for  the  operation  ; 
but  the  roots  should  never  be  exposed  to  a harsh  and  dry 
east  wind,  even  for  an  hour.  The  roots  must  be  kept  moist 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  following  summer,  and  in 
dry  weather  the  frequent  use  of  the  garden-engine  or 
syringe  overhead  will  be  of  immense  benefit  to  them 
during  the  early  stages.  Of  trees,  the  most  suitable  for 
smoky  gardens,  dtc. , are  the  Plane,  Lime,  Sycamore, 
Horse  Chestnut,  Laburnum,  JIulberry,  Arbutus,  Acacia, 
T ilip-Tree  (Liriodendron),  C.italpa,  and  double  flowering 
Plums  and  Cherries — the  Bird  Cherry  (Cerasus  Padus 
II. -pi.)  forming  a most  be.autiful  object  in  the  spring. 
Poplars,  especially  such  as  the  Black  Italian,  Balsam,  and 
Lombardy  varieties,  grow  very  strongly,  and  will  indeed 
thrive  wherever  there  is  something  for  them  to  root  into  ; 
but  they  are  such  hungry  subjects  that  they  extract  every 
particle  of  nourishment  from  the  soil  in  their  vicinity, 
and  render  it  impossible  for  anything  of  a less  ravenous 
nature  to  grow  near  them.  The  vigorous  and  elegant- 
foliaged  Chinese  Tree  of  Heaven  (Ailantus  glandulosa), 
and  also  the  Japanese  Paulownia,  both  succeed  well  in 
London  and  other  southern  cities  and  towns  ; but  in  the 
north  the  cold  is  too  much  for  them,  and  they  never 
thrive.  Other  trees  that  are  worth  planting  W'here  the 
smoke  is  not  too  dense,  are  the  Wych  Elm,  Nuts  (the 
purple-leaved  Filbert  is  very  pretty),  the  Maiden-hair- 
tree  (Salisburia  adiantifolia).  Maples,  including  the  varie- 
gated kinds,  and  Thorns  (Crataegus)  in  variety.  Of  shrubs 
the  Aucuba  and  Euonymus  most  always  stand  first, 
followed  by  the  Rhododendron,  Berberis,  Box,  Skimmia, 
Holly,  Esoallonia,  among  the  evergreen  kinds,  and  the 
Ribes,  Weigela,  Gum  Cistus,  Hibiscus  (Althaea),  Syringa, 
Persian  Lilac,  Pyrus(Cydonia)  japonica.  Spiraeas,  especially 
.S.  ariaefolia,  prunifolia,  &o.,  of  the  deciduous  class.  1 had 
almost  omitted  to  mention  the  tree  Ivies,  which  will  suc- 
ceed anywhere,  and  always  look  well.  They  are  simply 
grand,  and  not  half  enough  known.  Most  of  the  varieties 
of  Privet  are  also  useful,  and  Laurels  do  well  in  suburban 
gardens,  especially  the  Cauo.asian,  Colchio,  and  round- 
leaved species.  All  must  be  planted  firmly,  with  tire 
collars  high,  and  the  roots  well  spread  out,  surrounding 
these,  if  possible,  with  a little  nice  fresh  loam  from  the 
country  to  give  them  a start.  Hardy  annuals  sown  this 
month  usually  succeed  much  better  than  if  got  in  earlier, 
so  that  a goodly  quantity  of  all  the  most  useful  should  be 
sown  at  once.  Take  care  to  thin  them  out  well  as  soon  as 
they  are  fairly  up  and  growing.  B.  C.  R. 

223.— Prize-taking- — When  there  are  three  separate 
cla.sses  it  is  not  customary  for  amateurs  to  compete  outside 
their  own  class,  unless  there  is  an  open  class,  then  all  may 
compete.  The  rules  should  make  this  clear. —E.  H. 

Yes ; it  is  tisual  for  amateurs  and 

cottagers  to  show  and  take  prizes  in  the  class 
provided  for  professionals,  unless  the  rules  of 
the  schedule  state  anything  to  the  contrary. 


“ Fair  Play  ” appears  to  think  this  ought  not  to 
be,  but  I think  it  is  (juite  right ; it  is  a great 
encouragement  to  amateurs  to  be  able  to  do  so. 
They  set  a higher  value  on  the  prizes  obtained 
in  the  professional  classes  than  those  from  their 
own  ; and  very  properly  so,  as  the  quality  of  the 
exhibits  is  often  of  a higher  order.  Therefore 
to  be  a prize-winner  in  them  brings  a greater 
honour. — J.  C.  C. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

BEAUTIFUL  WINDOW  GARDENING. 
Whenever  the  general  conversation  turns  to 
window  gardening  it  is  quite  a common  expe- 
rience to  hear  the  familiar  comment,  “ Ah  ! you 
should  see  how  beautifully  it  is  done  in  London.  ” 
“ In  what  part  of  London?”  I have  now  and 
then  asked.  “ Oil  ! in  Piccadilly  or  in  Kensing- 
ton,” comes  the  reply.  “Oh  ! yes,”  I answer, 
“ but  a good  deal  of  what  you  see  in  the  localities 
named  is  not  window  gardening  of  the  best  and 
permanent  type,  but  is  often  carried  out  by  the 
florists  by  the  month  or  by  the  year.”  My 
notion  of  good  window  gardening  is  that  carried 
out  in  its  entirety  by  those  who  live  behind  the 
beautified  panes.  Again,  the  window-box  or 
flower  pot  style  of  window  decoration  is  not 
always  the  most  wortliy  of  adoption — a remark 


height  from  the  ground  is  Veitch’s  Japan 
Creeper  (Ampelopsis  tricuspidata).  At  Oxford 
the  windows  of  some  of  the  colleges  and  churches 
are  fairly  covered  with  its  elegant  leaves, 
mullions,  glass  and  all,  so  that  when  you  are 
inside  on  a blazing-hot  day  in  summer-time 
“ you  look  out  through  a translucent  leafy 
screen,  and  appreciate  the  calm  coolness  and 
repose  of  the  cloister-like  shade  within.”  Our 
illustration  in  reality  shows  us  a happy  wedding 
between  the  frozen  or  solidified  music  which 
Mme.  de  Stael  called  architecture  and  some 
of  our  more  exquisite  forms  of  vegetation. 
In  the  wiser  days  of  the  future  we  trust  that 
the  architect  will  recognise  the  added  beauty 
that  plants  of  many  suitable  kinds  can  bestow 
upon  his  finest  work,  and  that  he  will  pro- 
vide permanent  receptacles  in  his  window- 
sills for  beautiful  flowers.  The  window'-box 
at  the  best  is  only  a makeshift,  and  should  be 
the  work  of  the  builder  rather  than  of  the 
carpenter  or  of  the  horticultural  furnisher.  Only 
recently  Canon  Ellacombe  told  me  of  the  use  of 
the  Carnation  in  window-boxes  and  other  recep- 
tacles in  Switzerland,  positions  in  whicli  it  can 
grow  as  naturallyas  it  does  on  its  native  rocks 
in  Normandy,  or  as  hanging  on  the  walls  of  the 
bastions  and  keep  of  the  noble  old  Chateau 
Gaillard  as  it  fr  owns,  a ruin  to-day,  over  the 
birthplace  of  Nicholas  Pouissin  and  the  ever- 
winding  and  beautiful  River 
Seine.  Our  engraving  is  from  a 
photograph  kindly  forwarded  by 
Miss  A.  Downward,  of  the 
Castle,  Shrewsbury,  and  it  may 
be  considered  as  an  illustration 
of  a phase  of  window-gardening 
a little  removed  from  the  ordin- 
ary type.  Now  that  tasteful 
window-gardening  is  affected  by 
all  classes  we  trust  the  architect 
will  see  his  way  to  provide  in 
the  best  manner  for  the  more 
perfect  enjoyment  of  one  of  the 
best  and  most  pojiular  phases  of 
domestic  gardening.  B. 


A tasteful  window  garden.  Engraved  from  a photograph. 


amply  proven  by  the  illustration  herewith  given. 
Window-boxes  and  flower-pots,  which  look  at 
home  in  the  cottage  or  villa  residence,  are  some- 
what apt  to  jar  a little  as  seen  in  the  windows 
of  a castle  or  a church,  but  no  one  could  well 
object  to  the  simple  and  appropriate  window 
decoration  by  means  of  beautiful  and  naturally 
grouped  climbing  plants  as  here  shown.  The 
plant  most  evident  on  the  central  mullion  and 
to  the  right  is  the  Japanese  Hop-plant  (Humu- 
lus  japonicus),  an  easily  reared  annual  of  less 
massive  habit  than  is  H.  Lupulus,  our  native  and 
perennial  species.  There  is  no  lack  of 
Climbing  vegetation  of  the  best  for  window 
gardening  of  this  kind.  Clematises  of  many 
kinds.  Ivy  of  the  large  and  small-leaved  forms, 
Virginian  Creeper,  Tropieolums  and  Jasmines 
of  various  sorts  and  exquisite  perfume.  Nor 
must  we  forget  that  most  queenly  of  all  the 
flowers  of  the  window-casement — the  Rose. 
Beneath  the  windows  on  the  borders  near  the 
house  we  can,  as  Bacon  tells  us,  plant  herbs 
yielding  their  delicately-perfumed  breath — 
Lavender,  Rosemary,  Wallflowers,  Camomile, 
Thyme,  Musk,  Pinks,  and  Carnations,  sweet- 
scented  Verbena,  and  the  cut-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums, to  say  nothing  of  many  other  exquisite 
and  homely  things.  One  of  the  nicest  things 
for  draping  large  window!  at  a considerable 


134.— Starting  Tuberous 
Begonias  in  windows.— 

There  is  no  reason  why  “ Grate- 
ful ” should  not  succeed  very 
well  with  his  Tuberous  Begonias 
in  a window  with  fair  treat- 
ment. It  ought  to  be  better 
known  that  Tuberous  Begonias 
should  make  excellent  window 
plants.  I should  advdse  him  to 
place  the  tubers  in  moderately 
damp  Cocoa-nut-fibre  in  a cellar 
till  the  shoots  begin  to  make 
themselves  visible.  This  will 
show  that  the  plants  are  ready 
to  make  loot,  and  they  will  take 
to  the  soil  without  any  dan- 
gerous delay.  Let  him  follow 
the  directions  for  soil  given  in 
answer  10039  in  March  15th 
number  of  this  paper.  Pot 
in  a size  sufficient  to  give  an  inch  of  soil 
all  round  the  tuber.  The  top  of  the  tuber 

should  be  on  a level  with  the  top  of  the 
soil.  Stand  the  plants  in  the  window  ; they 
should  have  plenty  of  light  and  sun,  and  later 
of  air.  The  pots  should  be  turned  round  every 
day  to  present  each  side  alternately  to  the 
light.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained  with 
crocks  and  lumps  of  charcoal,  and  shoidd  not  be 
stood  in  saucers,  but  if  possible  on  a wire  stand, 
allowing  the  air  to  circulate  under  the  pot. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  in  watering,  never 
allowing  water  to  hang  on  the  stems  or  in  the 
hollow  of  the  tuber,  and  do  not  wet  the  leaves, 
except  to  remove  dust.  Pick  off  the  early  buds, 
and  later  on,  when  blooming,  give  a little  weak 
manure- water.  If  the  plants  were  stood  out  in 
any  soft  warm  summer  rain  it  would  do  them 
good.— W.  M.  B. 

252.  — A neglected  garden.  — If  the 

neglected  garden  of  “ E.  M.  S.”  were  mine  I 
should  not  disturb  the  spring-flowering  bulbs  at 
all ; but  keep  the  surface  clean  and  very  slightly 
loosen  the  soil  next  autumn,  and  well  top-dress 
annually  with  sifted  road  sand  and  a little  well- 
rotted  manure.  As  to  the  lawn,  where  it  is  out 
of  level  the  turf  should  at  once  be  cut  out  and  the 
ground  levelled,  then  replace  the  turf,  and  well 
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duess  it  with  fine,  rich,  light  soil  mixed  with  a little 
fresh-slaked  lime.  When  the  Grass  begins  to 
spring  up  freely  it  may  be  well  brushed  and 
rolled,  when  it  will  soon  be  fit  for  the  scythe 
before  the  regular  use  of  the  lawn-mower. — 
C.  E.,  Lyme  Regis. 


FRUIT. 

81.— Outdoor  Vine  not  bearing  fruit, 

— It  is  almost  impossible,  from  the  very 
scanty  information  afforded,  to  give  any  advice 
in  this  case.  Probably  the  Vine  may  have  been 
allowed  to  go  on  from  year  to  year  unpruned. 
If  so,  the  chances  are  that  it  now  consists,  to  a 
large  extent,  of  old  wood,  which  is  entirely 
useless  for  fruit-bearing.  .Should  this  state  of 
things  exist,  cut  out  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  old  wood — which  should  not  be  retained 
further  than  is  necessary  for  the  propagation  of 
young  wood — and  encourage  the  growth  of  this 
last  for  next  year’s  fruit-bearing.  Every  suc- 
ceeding winter’s  pruning  ought  to  be  conducted 
on  the  principle  of  getting  rid  of  as  much  old 
wood  as  possible,  and  retaining  only  as  much  of 
the  new  as  may  be  thought  commensurate  with 
the  power  of  the  plant.  Cultivate  also  on  the 
long-rod  system — the  best,  by  far,  for  out-of- 
door  work  in  this  country.  — J.  M.,  South 
Hants. 

129. — Tying  down  Vines.— It  is  neces- 
sary to  tie  down  the  tops  of  the  Vines  before 
commencing  to  force  them — that  is,  if  they  have 
to  be  started  early.  I find  from  experience  that 
in  a house  with  long  rafters — say  over  I2feet,  and 
a lean-to,  that  the  Vines  in  such  a house  will 
break  into  growth  at  the  top  first,  and  later  and 
weakly  lower  down;  whereas  if  the  tops  are 
bent  down  considerably  the  upward  flow  of  sap 
is  arrested,  and  the  growths  break  regularly 
the  whole  length  of  tlie  canes.  When  the 
Vines  are  not  forced,  but  are  allowed  to  start 
in  a cool  temperature,  bending  down  is  not 
needed. — J.  D.  E. 

227.— Grapes  rusting  and  bursting 
before  stoning. — Tlie  rust  on  the  berries 
injures  the  skin,  and  when  the  sap  flows  freely 
the  skin  bursts,  because  the  jacket  of  rust  will 
not  let  it  yield.  Rust  on  Grapes  may  be  pro- 
duced in  several  ways.  Rubbing  the  berries 
A^ith  the  hands  will  do  it.  I have  seen  people 
thinning  Grapes  with  heads  uncovered,  and,  if 
not  very  careful,  the  hair,  if  it  touches  the 
berries,  will  cause  rust.  Cold  currents  of  air 
rushing  through  the  berries  when  they  are 
Cjuite  young  will  produce  rust.  Steam  from 
water  being  syringed  on  hot  pipes  will  have  a 
somewhat  similar  efi’ect. — E.  H. 

Draughts  of  cold  air  blowing  directly 

upon  the  bunches  will  cause  many  of  the 
berries  to  rust ; but  one  of  the  most  fertile 
causes  is  the  pipes  being  painted  with  sulphur 
and  afterwards  heated  ; this  does  not  cause  rust 
after  the  berries  are  stoned,  but  it  will  do  so 
undoubtedly  before  stoning,  as  the  skin  is  so 
very  tender  in  the  early  period  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  berries.  The  remark  that  the 
house  has  received  plenty  of  air  would  lead  one 
to  believe  that  a cold  draught  or  draughts  have 
caught  the  berries  when  they  were  most  suscep- 
tible to  injury. — J.  D.  E. 

167.  — Cherry-tree  not  bearing.— 

Cherry-trees  under  glass  do  not  set  their  fruit 
so  freely  as  they  do  in  a favourable  position 
out-of-doors.  They  require  a dry  atmosphere, 
with  i-lenty  of  ventilation ; and  further,  the  trees 
ought  to  be  gently  shaken  once  or  twice  daily  in 
order  that  the  pollen  may  be  freely  disturbed 
and  shaken  on  to  the  stigmatic  portion  of  the 
flowers.  Let  the  borders  and  paths  of  the  house 
be  as  dry  as  possible  when  the  trees  are  in 
flower.  I have  found  it  a good  plan  to  tie  a 
bit  of  fur — say,  part  of  a rabbit-skin  or  the  tail 
of  a rabbit — on  to  a long  stick,  and  move  it 
about  amongst  the  flowers  ; but  all  this  would 
not  avail  without  free  ventilation.  Even  at 
night  the  ventilators  should  be  open  a little. — 
J.  D.  E. 

222.— Peaches  falling  oflF.— There  may 
be  more  than  one  cause  why  your  Peaches  have 
fallen  off.  The  roots  may  be  too  dry,  or  they 
may  have  reached  down  into  an  ungenial  soil. 
Any  obnoxious  fumes  from  the  flue  would  also 
have  the  same  effect,  as  also  syringing  the  trees 
with  strong  insecticides  fw  the  purpose  of 
destroying  green-fly  or  other  insects.  To  any- 


one not  on  the  spot  and  unacquainted  with  the 
past  treatment  it  is  a perplexing  case.  I advise 
you  to  send  further  particulars  as  to  your  past 
management  and  any  further  information  that 
you  think  desirable,  as  to  lose  the  crop  from  two 
houses  is  very  provoking  as  well  as  a serious  loss. 
— J.  C.  C. 

The  reason  the  fruit  has  nearly  all  fallen 

oft’  is,  I think,  because  the  blossoms  have  not  been 
fertilised.  I have  a Peach-house  here  in  which 
the  trees  blossom  in  January — a very  bad  time 
to  expect  a good  set — but  I have  never  failed  to 
get  plenty,  and  usually  require  to  remove  about 
three-fourths  of  them  ; but  I keep  a dry  atmos- 
phere in  the  house,  never  sprinkle  any  water 
about,  and  once  daily,  about  11  a.m.,  I brush 
over  the  blossoms  with  a rabbit’s-tail  tied  to  the 
end  of  a stick.  The  fruit  often  looks  as  if  it  had 
set  well  when  it  has  not  done  so.  I always  try 
to  admit  air  both  at  the  top  and  front  of  the 
house  even  in  cold  weather,  and  if  the  weather 
is  anything  like  favourable  the  ventilators  at  the 
top  of  the  house  are  left  open  a little  at  night. — 
J.  D.  E. 

Striking  Apples  from  cuttings.— 

Although  not  geneially  practised,  there  are  a 
good  many  varieties  of  Apples  that  strike  root 
freely  if  good-sized  branches  are  cut  off  at  this 
season  of  the  year  and  planted  rather  deeply  in 
the  soil,  choosing  a rather  shaded  place  for  in- 
serting them.  When  we  are  winter-pruning 
our  trees,  we  frequently  cut  off  good-sized 
shoots  that,  from  the  upper  ones  crowding  down 
upon  them,  have  no  longer  any  chance  of 
bringing  fruit  to  peifection.  These  are  just 
the  sort  of  shoots  to  insert  for  making  fruiting 
trees  in  a short  time — in  fact,  they  have  the 
neces3ary  buds  already  on  them,  and  only  need 
the  roots  to  make  a start  as  fruiting  trees  at 
once.  We  dig  out  a trench  from  1 foot  to  2 feet 
deep,  according  to  the  size  of  branches  that  we 
have  got  to  insert,  and  set  the  base  right  on  the 
hard  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  then 
return  the  soil,  treading  it  very  firmly.  The 
tops  are  left  full  length  if  not  very  long  and 
straggling,  and  if  they  strike  they  can  be 
planted  out  at  wider  intervals  the  next  autumn, 
but  if  not,  they  are  pulled  up  and  used  for  fire- 
wood, so  that  there  is  little  loss  by  the  transac- 
tion. Some  varieties,  especially  those  of  the 
Codlin  type,  soon  strike  root,  and  generally 
those  with  a rough  bark  are  more  suitable  tlian 
those  with  a clear,  shiny  skin.  I have  a good 
many  varieties  on  their  own  roots,  and  hope  to 
get  a good  many  more.  If  Roses  have  become 
so  common  on  their  own  roots,  why  not  try  to 
get  the  king  of  fruits  on  its  own  roots,  too  ? — II. 

The  Bullace.  — This  is  a very  valuable 
Plum — at  least,  in  the  south  of  England.  “ The 
Fruit  Manual”  states  that  “the  Rullace  is 
Prunus  insititia  of  botanists,  and  is  found  wiki 
in  many  parts  of  Great  Britain.  It  and  the 
Damson  originated  from  the  same  source,  and 
the  difference  between  these  two  fruits  is  little 
more  than  in  the  name,  the  round  ones  being 
called  Bullaces  and  the  oval  ones  Damsons.” 
The  autlior  must  allude  to  the  black  Bullace  ; 
but  tins  is  not  grown  in  gardens — at  least,  so  far 
as  I know.  The  small  white  Bullace  is  worth 
growing,  as  it  bears  most  abundantly,  but  is  far 
inferior  to  the  new  large  or  Essex  Bullace,  as  it 
is  termed.  I do  not  liiiow  why  it  is  termed 
“new  ” now,  as  it  has  been  cultivated  in  Essex 
gardens  for  half  a century  at  least.  It  was  quite 
new  to  me  when  I entered  the  service  of  the 
late  Mr.  Whitbourn  at  Loxford  Hall.  There 
were  about  forty  fine  bearing  trees  in  the  large 
kitchen  garden.  I ordered  some  trees  of  it  for 
our  new  garden,  but  tlie  ordinary  small-fruited 
variety  was  sent.  We  have  now  trees  of  the 
old  stock,  prop.agated  by  suckers  from  the  roots 
of  the  old  trees.  They  grow  very  rapidly  and 
soon  come  into  bearing.  The  fruit  lasts  on  the 
trees  well  into  November,  and  after  the  leaves 
have  dropped  oft'.  The  fruit  is  not  nearly  so 
acid  as  that  of  the  common  variety,  and  the  tree 
bears  quite  freely.  There  is  also  a variety 
named  the  Royal  Bullace,  which  also  bears 
freely.  It  is  a free-stone  Plum  of  good  flavour. 


126. — What  is  loam  ? — Gardeners  tenu  the  ordinary 
soil  of  the  garden  or  field  loam.  If  the  top  spit  of  a 
ineadow  is  taken  off  and  stored  in  a heap,  when  broken  up 
it  is  termed  turfy  loam,  or  fibrous  loam,  from  its  being 
composed  so  much  of  the  roots  of  Grasses,  &c.  Soil  of  an 
adhesive  character,  with  few  sand  particles  in  it,  is  termed 
clayey  loam  ; sandy  loam  is  the  opposite  of  this. — J.  D.  E. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

RAISED  BEDS  AND  BASKETS. 

These  are  not  so  frequently  met  with  in  gardens 
as  one  might  expect,  seeing  that  many  plants 
are  seeji  to  much  greater  perfection  in  such 
arrangements,  while  jjlants  of  a partially  trail- 
ing nature  look  beautiful  when  allowed  to  hang 
naturally  over  the  edges,  and  bloom  in  their 
own  charming  way.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
raised  beds,  but  the  simplest  are  those  formed 
by  driving  down  good  stout  stakes,  or  knotted 
pieces  of  wood  with  the  bark  left  on,  so 
closely  together  all  round  the  edge  as  to 
keep  the  soil  in.  This  also  answers  well  for 
rustic  baskets,  as  with  a little  ingenuity  the 
shape  may  be  varied  considerably  with  the 
same  kind  of  material,  only  that  in  the  case  of 
baskets  a stout  arch  of  wire  to  form  the  handle 
will  be  needed,  as  well  as  one  round  the  top  rim 
of  the  basket  or  bed,  to  keep  the  stakes  firmly 
in  their  place.  Some  rough  material  should  be 
placed  in  the  bottom,  and  at  least  1,5  feet  of 
good  soil,  so  that  whatever  is  planted  in  them 
may  have  a chance  of  growing  strongly,  and 
without  any  fear  of  drying  up  witli  a spell  of 
tropical  weather.  For  edging  beds  or  baskets 
for  spring  display  there  are  few  more  effective 
things  than  the  White  Arabis  (that  is  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  floriferous  of  spring 
flowers)  or  the  silvery-leaved  Cerastium  tomen- 
tosum,  succeeded  by  the  rosy  Phlox  subulata 
or  verna.  These  are  all  of  trailing  habit,  which 
if  allowed  to  remain  unmolested  for  a few  years 
will  grow  downwards,  and  clothe  the  outer  face 
of  the  beds  with  living  verdure,  while  for 
summer  the  tall  Nasturtiums  make  brilliant 
effects,  and  may  be  allowed  to  run  over  the 
more  permanent  plants  without  injury  during 
that  season.  For  covering  the  arches  or  handles 
the  golden  variegated  Honeysuckle  is  well 
adapted,  as  it  may  be  clipped  in  closely  ; and 
the  young  shoots  that  push  out  annually  are 
beautifully  variegated.  For  summer  effects  an 
endless  variety  of  plants  may  be  employed,  but 
few  can  surpass  Fuchsias  with  the  ground 
carpeted  with  some  low  - growing  creeping 
plant.  The  golden-leaved  Fuchsias,  with  a 
groundwork  of  light-blue  Lobelia,  make  a very 
pretty  object  in  the  flower  garden. 

J.  G.  H. 

170.  — Ranunculus  failing.  — The 

creatures  attacking  your  Ranunculus  are  cer- 
tainly not  wireworms.  From  your  description 
they  are  evidently  one  of  the  Snake-millepedes,  or 
Inlidai,  which  are  very  destructive  to  tlie  roots 
of  plants.  I am  afraid  soot  or  lime,  or  indeed 
any  insecticide,  is  but  of  little  use  when  once 
the  plant  is  attacked,  but  they  might  be  useful 
in  keeping  the  pest  away.  You  miglit  trap 
them  by  laying  small  pieces  of  slate,  tile,  or 
turf  about  for  them  to  creep  under,  or  by  bury- 
ing small  bundles  of  dampish  Moss  near  the 
plants. — G.  S.  S. 

• I have  grown  Ranunculuses  for  many 

years,  and  have  never  known  them  to  be  injured 
by  “ a long  black  snake-like  insect.”  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  wireworm.  This  last  is  yellow,  has  a 
hard,  smooth  skin,  and  is  less  than  an  inch  long. 
It  must  be  a species  of  millepede.  It  is  a grave 
error  to  plant  Ranunculuses  in  November.  I 
have  just  planted  mine  (March  18th),  and  they 
will  start  into  growth  at  once.  Last  year  I did 
not  plant  them  until  April,  and  never  had  a 
finer  display  of  bloom.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
millepedes  injured  the  Liliums,  and  I do  not 
tliink  they  are  altogether  to  blame  for  the  loss 
of  the  Ranunculuses. — J.  D.  E. 

241.— Dark-blue  Lobelia.— I have  never 
found  any  Lobelia  yet  to  surpass  the  true  pu- 
mila  magnilica,  eitlier  in  colour,  habit,  or 
freedom  of  flower,  though  it  <loes  not  grow 
quite  so  freely  and  strongly  as  Emperor  William 
and  some  others.  But  neither  of  the  kinds 
mentioned  can  be  depended  on  to  come  true  (if 
wanted  for  bedding,  &c.)  when  raised  from 
seed,  and  where  regularity  is  required  plants 
from  cuttings  must  be  employed.  The  only 
Lobelia  I know  of  that  comes  true  from  seed  is 
Sutton’s  Dark-blue  ; this,  so  far  as  I have  seen 
it,  is  as  even  in  colour  and  habit  as  if  grown 
from  cuttings. — B.  C.  R. 

205.— Hardiness  of  Punkia  Sieboldl.— This 
plant  should  be  quite  hardy  in  Dorsetshire.  I have  had  it  in  a 
garden  70  miles  north  of  London  for  many  years!  n the 
open  border.  The  snails  are  fond  of  it,  and  will  damage 
the  leaves  if  not  persistently  hunted  up  and  destroye.1.— 
E.  H. 
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BORDER  AURICULAS. 

I MAKE  a bed  or  border  of  these  every  year,  as 
they  give  but  little  trouble.  My  stock  is  not 
composed  of  the  best  and  choicest  varieties  ; but 
in  the  first  place  the  sorts  (mostly  alpine)  were 
named.  They  are,  however,  all  good  doers,  and 
may  be  considered  to  be  of  a superior  stock  to 
ordinary  seedling  forms.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
they  are  very  acceptable  plants  in  the  spring 
garden,  as  they  make  variety  and  are  interesting 
to  many.  My  course  of  management  is  very 


plant  for  flowering  in  pots,  and  being  very  cheap 
now,  a dozen  bulbs  planted  in  5-inch  or  6-inch 
pots  are  very  charming.  They  can  be  grown  in 
cold  frames  to  be  placed  in  the  greenhouse  when 
the  first  flowers  open,  or  the  flowers  may  be 
allowed  to  open  in  the  frames. — J.  D.  E. 

137.— Coal-ashes  In  a flower  border.— Coal- 
ashes  form  excellent  material  to  use  for  dijfging  into  a 
flower  border  if  the  soil  is  heavy,  and  they  do  well  for 
nearly  all  kitchen  garden  crops,  potatoes  included.  I have 
used  them  in  light  as  well  as  in  heavy  garden  soils,  and 
frequently  for  Carrots  and  Onions.  Manure  of  some  kind 
should  be  used  with  them  if  the  soil  is  poor. — J.  D.  E. 


Cut  flowers  of  border  Auriculas. 


simple.  At  the  end  of  May  I shall  lift  them 
from  the  beds  ; the  largest  plants  I shall  divide 
into  two  and  leave  the  small  ones  as  they  are. 
They  will  then  be  taken  to  a north  border  under 
the  sliade  of  a high  wall ; there  they  will  be 
carefully  planted  about  9 inches  apart  each  way, 
placing  some  fine  soil  around  the  roots  and 
pressing  it  down  firmly.  It  is  necessary  to  take 
them  up  carefully  and  plant  them  in  their  fresh 
(juarters  at  tlie  time  named  without  any  delay, 
as  they  will  then  be  in  active  growth  and  rough 
treatment  might  weaken  them.  During  the  sum- 
mer, especially  in  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
they  must  have  an  occasional  watering,  and 
water  must  be  given  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
moisten  the  soil  about  their  roots,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  they  must  be  kept  free  from 
weeds  ; with  these  little  attentions  tlie  plants 
will  go  on  until  the  time  comes  round  for  plant- 
ing them  out  where  they  are  to  flower.  Pre- 
serv'e  a bed  or  border  for  them  in  autumn,  be- 
cause I do  not  like  to  plant  them  at  rhat  time, 
having  found  from  experience  that,  although 
hardy  plants,  if  tliey  are  put  out  in  the 
autumn  they  suffer  more  from  damp  than  when 
left  undisturbed  until  spring.  I therefore  defer 
planting  them  where  they  are  to  flower  until 
the  middle  of  February,  or  as  soon  after  that 
time  as  the  condition  of  tlie  ground  will  allow. 
A fairly  rich  soil,  broken  up  rather  fine,  is  better 
for  them  than  a poor,  sandy,  heavy  staple. 
Some  cut  flowers  of  border  Auriculas  form  the 
subject  of  the  annexed  illustration.  J. 


292.— Culture  of  OhionodoxaLuciliee. 

— There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  growing 
these  bulbs ; all  that  they  require  is  to  be 
planted  about  4 inches  deep  in  a light  loamy 
soil.  If  single  bulbs  are  put  in,  the  result  for 
the  first  year  or  two  will  be  decidedly  disap- 
pointing, as  they  will  probably  produce  two 
leaves  and,  at  most,  three  flowers  on  a single 
stalk  ; but,  as  they  grow  into  clumps,  nothing 
at  this  season  can  be  prettier. — A.  G.  Butler.  ° 
— This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  hardy 
garden  plants.  I planted  mine  in  July  in  the 
flower  borders  and  rock  garden  when  it  was 
first  introduced  in  clumps  of  a dozen  bulbs  or 
so ; these  liave  seeded,  and  the  seedlings  are 
flowering  freely  round  the  parent  plants  in 
glorious  masses.  It  has  succeeded  best  on  the 
open  flower  border  where  there  is  a good  depth 
of  clayey  loam.  I placed  a shovelful  of  finely 
sifted  sandy  soil  from  the  potting-bench,  into 
which  the  bulbs  were  planted.  Had  they  been 
planted  out  in  the  clay  without  any  intervening 
fine  compost,  they  might  not  have  succeeded  so 
well  as  they  have  done.  It  makes  an  excellent  | 


Certainly,  if  the  ashes  are  fresh  and 

sweet  they  will  benefit  your  heavy  soil  im- 
mensely, whether  for  flowers  or  vegetables,  but 
they  should  be  mixed  as  intimately  as  possible 
with  the  ptaple.  Burnt  material  used  fresh  is 
always  sweet  and  contains  some  amount  of 
nutriment  as  well.  I have  always  found  the 
use  of  good  rich  coal  (not  coke)  ashes  productive 
of  nothing  but  good  when  used  to  heavy  crops. 

— B.  C.  R. 


210. — Christmas  Roses.— These  are  propagated  by 
division  of  tlie  roots  in  spring.  .Shake  most  of  the  soil 
from  them,  and  then  cut  them  up  with  a sharp  knife  more 
or  less,  according  to  the  quantity  required,  leaving  a leaf 
or  two  to  each  piece  of  root.  — E.  II. 

The  large  clump  must  be  dug  up  now, 

and  the  best  way  to  divide  it  is  to  take  the 
prong  of  a digging-fork  and  thrust  it  down  tlie 
centre  of  the  plant,  being  careful  not  to  injure 
it.  Such  an  implement  as  the  prong  of  a fork 
separates  the  portions  without  iu  any  way 
injuring  them  or  any  of  the  roots,  whereas  a 
cutting  instrument  causes  injury  to  the  roots 
by  cutting  them  clean  through.  The  use  of  a 
spade  for  such  a purpose  is  out  of  the  question. 
Let  the  soil  be  deep  and  rich.  This  fine  plant 
does  not  thrive  on  the  starving  system. — 

213.— Planting  out  Violas  and  Pansies.— 

Autumn  cuttings  of  these,  which  are  now  rooted,  may  be 
planted  at  once  in  the  beds  in  which  they  are  to  flower. — 
E.  H. 

I planted  out  my  Violas  and  Pansies— 

autumn-struck — early  in  March,  and  imme- 
diately after  severe  frosts  set  in — as  much  as 
22  degs.  one  night.  The  Pansies  suffered  a 
little,  but  the  Violas  look  as  well  as  they  did 
before  they  were  planted  out.  I like  to  get 
them  out  as  early  as  we  can  in  March,  but  the 
weather  is  so  changeable.  The  weather  was 
very  fine  when  planted  out,  and  in  three  days 
came  stinging  frosts  and  cold  east  winds.  They 
ought  certainly  to  be  planted  out  now,  on  the 
first  favourable  opportunity. —J.  D.  E. 

150.— A quick-growing  climber.— The 

common  Hop  grows  as  quickly  as  anything,  but 
would  not  do  much  good  on  a north  aspect ; the 
J apanese  Hop  is  an  annual,  and  very  rapid  in 
growth.  I do  not  think  you  could  do  better 
than  have  a Virginian  Creeper  (common  variety) 
or  a hardy  Vine.  Get  a good-sized  plant  in  a pot, 
and  turn  it  out  at  once.  Vines  grow  exceed- 
ingly well  on  a north  aspect,  thougli  they  do 
not  fruit,  and  the  leaves  often  take  on  beautiful 
hues  in  the  autumn,  especially  where  the  air  is 
pure  and  dry  ; but  naturally  they  do  not  colour 
so  well  on  a north  aspect  as  any  other.  The 
Wistaria  succeeds  best  with  a south  exposure, 
but  will  do  more  or  less  well  facing  east  or  west 
— B.  C.  R. 


21.').— Plants  for  a shaded  bed.— if  tm  f will  not 
grow  Thrift  will  hardly  he  a success,  but  Ivy  will  grow 
well.  Some  of  the  small-leaved  kinds  will  look  neatest. 
Creeping  Jenny,  with  a little  attention,  will  make  a nice 
border.  The  common  Saxifraga  umbrosa,  known  as 
the  London  Pride,  forms  a good  margin  to  a shady  bed.— 
K.  H. 


217.— Plants  for  a south  border.— This  would  be 
just  the  spot  for  Petunias,  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  and  any 
other  ordinary  bedding  plants  except  Calceolarias,  for 
which  it  would  probably  be  too  hot  and  dry.  What  a nice 
spot  this  would  be  for  Tea  Roses  ! The  old  pink  and  crim. 
son  China  Roses  will  be  very  effective  ; and  being  against 
the  church,  something  out  of  the  common  would  be  annre- 
ciated. — E.  H.  ^ 

209.— Asters  and  Zinnias  for  exhi- 
bition.— The  grouud  must  be  in  the  beat  pos- 
sible condition  as  regards  manure  and  culture, 
and  the  seeds  must  be  of  the  best  possible  strains’ 
and  should  be  sown  thinly  in  pots  or  pans  not 
later  than  the  end  of  March  ; a week  earlier 
will  be  better.  Place  the  seed-pans  of  Zinnias 
in  a gentle  hot-bed  ; the  Asters  will  start  in  less 
heat,  though  they  will  take  no  harm  in  the  hot- 
bed till  the  seeds  germinate,  but  should  be 
moved  out  as  soon  as  up,  and  when  large  enougli 
to  handle  all  should  be  pricked  off  into  boxes 
of  rich  soil,  2 inches  or  .3  indies  apart,  and  be 
kept  in  the  frame,  close  at  first  and  afterwards 


ventilated,  till  the  end  of  May,  then  hardened 
by  exposure  and  planted  out.  The  Zinnias  are 
not  so  hardy  as  the  Asters,  and  should  be  pro- 
tected till  the  first  week  in  June.  I have 
sheltered  them  on  cold  nights  by  placing  in- 
verted flowerpots  over  them.  Plant  the 
Asters  1 foot  apart,  and  the  Zinnias  18  inches. 
Keep  tlie  soil  stirred  frequently  with  tlie  hoe 
till  growth  is  freely  breaking  away  then  mulch 
wiih  soot-manure.  Water  with  weak  liquid- 
manure  in  dry  weather. — E.  H. 

The  best  treatment  for  these  is  to  sow 

the  seeds  in  boxes,  and  raise  them  in  a warm 
geenhouse  or  hot-bed.  When  the  plants  hav'e 
grown  a little  they  should  be  pricked  out  in 
boxes,  or  on  a bed  of  fine  soil  in  a frame  ; and 
when  they  have  grown  a fair  size  plant  them 
out  in  beds  about  15  inches  apart.  All  they 
require  is  rich  open  soil  ; and  the  surface  of  tl’.e 
bed  should  be  mulched  over  with  decayed 
manure,  and  see  that  the  plants  receive  plenty 
of  water  when  the  weather  is  dry.  The  first 
flowers  of  the  Zinnias  arc  the  best. — J.  D.  E. 

163.— Pheasants  digging  up  Cro- 
cuses.— Pheasants  are  very  fond  of  Crocuses  I 
know,  but  I was  not  aware  they  would  eat 
Tulips  and  Narcissi  as  well.  As  there  is  no  way 
of  preventing  them  coming  into  the  garden,  the 
only  resource  would  be  to  protect  the  flowei  s 
with  netting.  Sparrows  are  sometimes  trouble- 
some, and  can  be  scared  off  with  strings  strained 
tightly  over  the  plants,  but  pheasants  care 
nothing  for  them.  Netting  fixed  over  the 
flowers  when  in  beds  is  objectionable,  but  when 
they  are  scattered  widely  over  Grass  or  bordei  s 
it  may  be  impossible.  A boy  may  be  sent  (o 
watch  the  flowers,  and  if  the  birds  were  co;  « 
stantly  driven  off  they  might  tire  of  it  in  time. 
— J.  D.  E. 


YUCCAS  AS  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

Yucca  gloriosa,  popularly  known  as  Adam  s 
Needle  (here  figured),  is  the  most  majestic  of  the 
genus.  It  grows  in  drifting  sands  along  the 
coast-line  from  Florida  to  North  Carolina.  In 
favourable  sit  lations  in  this  country  it  grows  in 


Ailam’s  Needle  (Yucca  gloriosa)  in  flower. 


some  cases  to  a lieight  of  15  feet,  including  the 
flower-stalk.  We  have  seen  it  growing  to  the 
height  here  given  in  sand  in  a garden  close  to 
the  sea  at  Musselburgh.  This  species  flowers 
freely,  and  is  then  a very  picturesque  object  in 
gardens.  After  flowering  the  trunk  throws  out 
branches,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  one  man}>- 
times  branched.  Yuccas  are  often  planteil 
singly,  but  better  effects  can  be  produced  by 
arranging  them  in  groups,  the  plants  of  which 
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would  flower  at  different  times.  There  are  other 
varieties  of  Yucca  of  great  importance  to  culti- 
vators. The  gracefully  recurved  foliage  of 
Y.  recurva  renders  it  jjeculiarly  suitable  for 
planting  singly,  and  Y.  hlamentosa  and  flaccida 
rarely  fail  to  give  an  abundant  crop  of  ivory- 
white  flowers  every  autumn.  There  are  dozens 
of  varieties,  the  use  of  which  would  give  a dis- 
tinct feature  to  a garden. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


BLADDER-WORTS  (UTRICULARIAS). 
These  are  plants  quite  deserving  the  attention 
of  everyone  having  a stove.  One  species 
especially  (U.  montana)  is  worthy  the  attention 
of  every  lady  reader  of  these  lines,  its  large 
and  lovely  flowers  being  admirable.  Tliey  are 
frequently  grown  and  called  Orchids,  but  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  this  order  of  plants. 
The  blooms  of  U.  montana  are  pure-wliite,  with 
a tinge  of  yellowat  the  base  ; it  thrivesin  a basket 
potted  after  the  same  fashion  as  an  Odonto- 
glossum,  and  under  the  same  treatment  as  a 
(Jattleya.  It  comes  from  New  Oranada. 

U.  Endressi  is  another  plant  similar  in  habit 
to  the  last,  but  somewhat  more  slender  in  its 
growth.  It  has  flowers  of  a soft  mauve  hue  ; 
it  is  an  abundant  flowerer,  and  it  comes  from 
Costa  Rica. 

U.  Humboldti  is  a strong  growing  kind  intro- 
duced from  the  Roraima  Mountains  of  British 
Guiana  by  Mr.  Sander,  of  St.  Alban’s,  who  tells 
me  there  are  many  fine  forms  of  this  genus  to  be 
found  in  these  mountains,  and  they  appear  to 
like  to  grow  in  the  base  of  Tillandsia  stems,  and 
other  plants  of  the  same  order  ; and  he  has  im- 
ported a lot  of  Bromeliads  with  these  plants  in 
them.  He  is  very  sanguine  about  having  got  a 
scarlet  one.  The  flowers  of  U.  Humboldti  are 
larger  than  those  of  U.  montana,  and  of  a 
beautiful  deep-blue.  There  are  many  more 
species  known,  and  I believe  all  miglit  be  very 
easily  grown  ; and  I should  like  to  see  some  of 
my  lady  readers,  who  are  devoting  so  much  of 
tlieir  time  to  the  Orchid  fancy,  take  these 
plants  under  their  charge.  Tlie  ground  is  (piite 
open,  and  a good  set  of  these  plants  e.'diibited 
at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  would  cause  quite  a furore. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


118.— Plants  fora  small  greenhouse. 

— The  following  is  a list  of  very  useful  and 
easily  grown  plants  for  this  purpose  : Arum 
Lily,  Abutilon,  Begonia,  Balsam,  Cactus,  Cal- 
ceolaria, Cyclamen,  Cineraria,  Cuphea,  Chrys- 
anthemum, Deutzia  gracilis.  Fuchsias  (endless 
variety),  Freesia,  Hyacinths,  Heliotrope,  Iso- 
lepis  gracilis,  Libonia  floribunda.  Musk,  Nico- 
tiana.  Pelargoniums  of  various  sorts.  Tulips, 
Verbena  (Lemon-scented),  and  if  enough  pot- 
room  be  given,  the  ordinary  bedding  ones  are 
very  effective.  This  list  will  give  you  a supply 
of  flowers  for  the  whole  of  the  year. — Crow. 

171. — Abutilons  failing. — There  must  be 
something  radically  wrong  for  the  blooms  to 
drop  in  the  manner  described,  but  the  puzzle  is 
to  say  what  the  cause  is  without  seeing  the 
plants.  In  the  absence  of  any  guide  I should  be 
inclined  to  attribute  the  failure  to  exhaustion 
or  starvation.  These  plants  are  strong-rooting 
subjects  and  gross  feeders,  and  if  planted  out 
they  have  most  probably  exhausted  the  material 
afforded  them  in  the  first  place.  Ti’y  the  effect 
of  a few  good  soakings  of  liquid-manure,  soot- 
water,  &c.,  and  if  this  does  good  the  bed  must 
be  enlarged,  and  a quantity  of  fresh  soil  added. 
If  the  plants  are  several  years  old  I should  be 
inclined  to  pull  them  out,  remake  the  bed,  and 
plant  healthy  young  examples.  Or  is  it  possible 
that  the  wood  has  become  overcrowded,  and 
merely  requires  thinning  out? — B.  C.  R. 

155.— Sowing  seeds  of  Myrtle  and 
other  plants. — A compost  of  about  equal 
parts  of  fine  sandy  loam  and  peat,  with  half  a 
part  of  sand,  will  suit  all  the  subjects  mentioned. 
In  default  of  good  peat,  use  the  best  leaf-mould 
you  can  get,  well  decayed,  with  a little  Cocoa- 
nut-fibre.  Sow  in  very  well  drained  pans, 
making  the  soil  quite  firm,  and  watering  before 
sowing  the  seed.  The  surface  should  be  sifted 
rather  finely  for  the  Aloysia,  but  the  other  seeds 
are  larger.  Cover  them  with  their  own  depth 

isifted  soil,  and  place  in  a warm  greenhouse, 
with  a sheet  of  glass  over  the  pan  ; shade  from 
direct  sun,  and  keep  the  soil  just  moist.  The 


Solanums  and  Aloysia  will  soon  appear,  but  the 
Myrtle-seeds  will  probably  take  longer.  When 
well  up  give  more  water,  and  prick  oil'  and  pot 
on  as  required.  Seedling  Solanums  make  strong 
plants,  but  produce  very  few  berries  until  the 
second  year. — B.  C.  R. 


EXACUM  ZEYLANICUM. 

Yes,  “W.C.,”  your  flower  is'this,  one  of  the  most 
lovely  blue  or  violet-blue  flowers  in  existence. 
You  say  you  have  seeds  of  it.  The  present  and 
during  the  next  month  are  the  very  best  times  to 
sow  it.  Peat  or  leaf-mould — perliaps  a mixture 
of  both — mixed  with  loam  and  sand,  is  the  best 
soil  to  use  for  it.  Whilst  growing  the  plant  re- 
quires an  abundance  of  water ; consequently, 
the  pots  must  be  well-drained.  The  plant  is  an 
annual,  and  usually  flowers  through  the  winter 
and  early  spring  months.  It  belongs  to  the 
Gentian-worts,  and  should  be  grown,  in  some- 
what stony  soil ; the  stones  should  be  mixed  with 
the  mould.  You  will  find  that  when  the  flowers 
fade  tlie  plant  will  soon  begin  to  droop  and  die  ; 
tlierefore,  I should  advise  you  to  set  the  flowers 
and  gather  all  the  seed  possible.  Tlie  seed  you 
have  in  hand  from  Ceylon  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, grow  ; you  say  it  was  gathered  last 
season.  Tliat  whicli  you  now  save  should  be 
dried  and  carefully  kept  until  next  season  at 
this  time.  J.  J.VRVis. 


224.— Clematis  Miss  Bateman.— This  will  do 
well  in  a cold  greenhouse.  Cut  away  the  hi'own  leaves  now 
the  new  growth  is  coining,  and  do  any  shortening  of 
weak  growth  that  may  be  necessary. — E.  H. 

Yes,  this  Clematis  will  do  very  well  indeed  ; the 

fact  that  the  green  shoots  are  appearing  sutlioienlly  an- 
swers this  part  of  your  ipiestion.  In  a moderately  warm 
greenhouse  leaves  and  llower-huds  are  appearing.  You 
may  cut  off  the  dead  leaves,  for  unless  removed  thej'  will 
disfigure  the  plant  for  some  time  to  come. — A.  G.  Butler. 

This  Clematis  will  do  very  well  in  a cool 

greenhouse,  grown  either  in  a fairly  large  pot 
or  planted  out  in  a bed  of  soil.  Let  the  old 
leaves  die  away  of  their  own  accord.  If  the 
plant  is  in  a pot  train  the  growth  to  three  or 
four  sticks.  If  you  have  a wall  or  trellis  train 
the  shoots  9 inches  apart.  Do  not  prune  the 
plant  until  the  old  wood  gets  too  much  crowded. 
When  you  do  so  cut  away  the  old  shoots  in  the 
winter. — J.  C.  C. 

226.— Dividing  Agapanthuses.  — As 

you  inquire  about  ilividing  your  plants,  I pre- 
sume they  are  too  large  for  your  purpose.  If 
so,  the  present  is  a good  time  to  reduce  their 
size,  only  you  should  remember  that  one  large 
plant  in  a pot  14  indies  in  diameter  is  more 
effective  than  two  or  three  small  ones  ; but  if  a 
smaller  size  is  more  suitable,  you  may  select 
9 inch  pots,  and,  after  dividing  the  old  plants, 
put  a strong  piece  in  each.  These  are  strong- 
rooting  plants,  and  require  plenty  of  root-room 
as  well  as  root-moisture  from  this  time  until  they 
come  into  flower.  Good  strong  loam  is  the  best 
soil  for  them,  but  tliey  do  fairly  well  in  ordinary 
garden  earth. — J.  C.  C. 

165.— Treatment  of  an  Arum  Lily.— 
These  plants  require  rich  soil  to  grow  in,  and 
such  a plant  as  is  here  described  ought  to  be 
replanted  in  a larger  pot.  It  is  a semi-aquatic, 
and  likes  to  be  treated  much  the  same  as  we 
treat  Celery.  Grow  it  in  trenches,  with  plenty 
of  decayed  manure,  and  water  freely  all  through 
the  summer  months.  There  are  certain  mauurial 
properties  in  soot-water,  but  if  it  is  applied  too 
strong  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  injured  thereby. 
I pot  the  plants  up  from  the  trenches  in 
October,  and  plant  them  out  about  the  end  of 
May.— J.  D.  E. 

153.— Treatment  of  a Lemon-scented 
Verbena. — This  is  an  easily-cultivated  plant, 
and  it  may  be  taken  as  a general  course  of 
practice  in  gardening  that  all  plants  of  this 
kind,  that  require  a season  of  rest  in  winter 
and  lose  their  leaves,  should  be  repotted  as 
they  start  into  growth  in  the  spring.  If  the 
plants  are  not  much  rooted,  it  may  be  better  to 
considerably  reduce  the  ball  of  earth  and  repot 
them  in  clean  pots,  the  same  size  as  those  in 
which  they  were  growing,  or  even  in  smaller 
ones.  Ordinary  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand 
does  well  for  this  plant. — J.  D.  E. 

220.— Eucharis  amazonica  not  flow- 
ering.— The  best  plan  for  you  to  follow  to  get 
these  plants  to  flower  is  to  give  them  a decided 
season  of  rest  as  well  as  growth.  As  yours 
appear  to  be  healthy  I would  advise  you  to 
keep  them  growing  for  three  months  longer  in  a 


temperature  by  fire-heat  of  70  degs. , with  a rise 
by  sun-heat  up  to  95  degs.  During  this  time  ' 
they  must  have  plenty  of  root-moisture — a dose 
of  liquid-manure  once  a week  will  be  beneficial  | 
— and  they  must  be  shaded  from  the  sun.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  time  stated  take  them  into 
a cooler  house,  and  let  them  remain  there  for 
two  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they 
must  be  taken  back  to  the  stove  again,  and 
treated  as  before,  when  they  will  no  doubt 
flower.  The  Eucharis  sometimes  suffers  through 
being  over-potted.  I do  not  know  whether  your 
plants  are  in  that  condition,  but  I may  tell  you 
that  too  much  root-room  for  plants  that  are  kept 
in  a rather  low  temperature  is  bad  for  them. 
The  soil  gets  sour,  and  then  the  fleshy  roots  die 
away. — J.  C.  C. 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  is  more 

than  one  variety  of  this  Amazon  Lily.  IV  hen  I 
first  cultivated  it  twenty-five  years  ago,  the 
small  plant  given  to  me  was  said  to  be  the  free- 
flowering  variety,  implying  that  some  other 
variety  was  not  so  free.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
plant  flowered  the  same  season,  and  it  has 
flowered  twice  a year  ever  since.  I daresay  I 
have  about  300  bulbs  now,  and  they  all  flower 
alike  freely.  The  plants  are  divided  once  in 
four  or  five  years.  Each  one  is  now  growing  in 
a pot  large  enough  to  take  two  men  to  move  it, 
and  there  are  not  less  than  fifty  to  sixty  bulbs, 
or  perhaps  more,  in  each  pot.  They  require  no 
special  care,  being  merely  placed  on  a stage  in 
the  Cattleya-house.  The  temperature  in  winter 
is  a minimum  of  50  degs.  to  55  degs.  Some  of 
the  plants  are  on  the  sunny  side,  others  on  tlie 
shady  side  of  the  house,  but  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference. They  require  good  turfy  loam  to  grow 
in,  with  the  addition  of  about  a fourth  part  of 
decayed  manure,  some  sharp  white  sand  and 
charcoal,  broken  up  into  pieces  as  large  as 
Walnuts.  The  bulbs  should  be  covered  over 
with  soil ; they  have  a natural  tendency  to  work 
themselves  deeper  into  the  pottiug-soil.  — ( 

J.  I).  E.  ; 

121.— Treatment  of  Ixlas.— The  plants  may  he 
grown  now  either  in  a frame  or  in  a greenhouse.  If  they  ^ 
are  in  frames  it  is  as  well  to  place  mats  over  them  to  keep 
out  sharp  frosts.  They  would  succeed  better  placeil  on  a ' 
shelf  in  the  greenh  mse,  and  carefully  attended  to  with  i 
water.  Tliey  produce  their  graceful  spikes  of  pretty 
flowers  in  June,  sometimes  as  early  as  May. — J.  1).  E. 

13).— A hot-water  apparatus.- Zinc  for  bailer 
and  water  pipes  will  never  answer.  1 have  just  put  in  my 
house  earthenware  pipes  insteail  of  iron.  It  is  a new 
patent,  and  is  half  the  price  of  iron.  The  earthenware  i 
pipes  throw  out  a damper  heat,  which  suits  the  plants.  It  ^ 
also  ret.ains  the  heat  better  than  iron.— .V.  ARMiT.taB,  ‘ 
Chdtenhaui.  ! 

. I fear  a zinc  apparatus  will  be  useles-s.  Buy  an  iron 

boiler  and  pipes  (they  are  very  cheap)  and  flv  them  your-  J 
self.  Perhaps  you  may  he  able  to  buy  a second-hand  boiler  i 
which  would  answer  your  purpose.  If  you  do  not  want  a 
very  high  temperature  maintained,  pipes  on  two  sides  (or  j 
one  side  and  one  end)  will  be  quite  sufficient  if  heated  from 
a small  iron  boiler,  and  I recommend  4-in.  pipes,  but  3-in. 
would  do. — Crow. 

“ T.  F.”  will  find  zinc  piping  most 

unsatisfactory  ; it  cools  too  quickly,  and  is 
never  free  from  leakage,  no  matter  how  well 
joined.  He  does  not  say  how  he  proposes  to 
heat  the  boiler.  In  my  opinion  it  is  far  too 
large,  for  unless  he  goes  in  for  some  powerful 
lamp,  &c.,  which  means  expense,  he  will  not 
be  able  to  heat  such  a large  body  of  water.  Two- 
inch  or  l Yinch  gun-barrel  (i.e.,  gas-tubing)  is  a 
very  cheap  apparatus,  and  he  can  put  it  to- 
gether himself,  it  being  all  screwed  and  cut  to 
measure. — Gordon. 

229.— Temperature  of  a hot-bed. — When  the 
temperature  of  a hot-bed  becomes  steady  at  90  degs.  it 
may  be  used  for  Cucumbers,  and  raising  seeds,  &o.  I mean, 
of  course,  the  bottom-heat  by  the  thermometer,  the  bulb  of 
which  is  sunk  in  the  hot-bed  ; not  the  atmospheric,  as  this 
wili  vary  with  sunshine,  &o. — E.  H. 

219.— Bulbs  in  pots.— Though  Lilium  candiduiii  does 
best  in  a sheltered  situation  in  the  open  air,  it  may  be  quite 
successfully  grown  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse.  When 
brought  on  without  much  fire-heat  the  flowers  are  very 
beautiful. — E.  H. 

As  they  have  been  planted  in  pots  it  would  be  well 

to  allow  them  to  remain  there  until  they  have  flovvered, 
when  they  may  be  planted  out  in  the  open  borders  in  fine 
soil.  Lilium  Harrisi,  Poiyanthus  Narcissus,  and  Jonquils 
are  pretty  in  pots. — J.  D.  E. 

251.— Heating  greenhouse.— No  appre- 
ciable amount  of  heat  would  be  lost  by  building 
the  boiler  in  the  wall  in  the  manner  I suggested, 
and  even  a little  waste  in  that  way  would  be 
infinitely  preferable  to  stoking  from  the  inside 
of  the  greenhouse.  I have  not  a scale  of  the 
power  of  the  Loughborough  boilers  by  me  just 
now,  but  should  advise  you  to  get  the  size  larger 
than  the  makers  give  as  equal  to  the  amount  of 
piping  you  have.  There  are  several  other 
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boilers,  circular  and  otherwise,  now  made  to 
build  into  a greenhouse  Avail,  as  good  or  better 
than  the  Loughborough,  but  I cannot  recom- 
mend any  particular  maker  here.  I would  not 
advise  taking  the  flue-pipe  into  the  greenhouse, 
it  is  better  outside.  Two-inch  valves  will  be 
sufficiently  large,  and  only  one  on  eacli  flow  be 
required.  You  could  certainly  grow  Cucumbers, 
at  any  rate  in  the  summer,  and  a flow  and 
return  is  quite  enough  to  supply  bottom-heat. 

— B.  C.  R. 

174. — Double  Begonias. — Rosamonde  is 
one  of  the  finest  double  Begonias  with  drooping 
flowers  ever  sent  out,  possessing  a splendid  con- 
stitution, and  bearing  very  large  flowers.  If 
you  grow  it  well  you  will  find  it  a grand 
thing,  though  surpassed  in  form  and  habit  by 
some  of  the  newer  ones.  Gloire  de  Clamart 
is  also  a fine  variety ; but  tlie  rest  hardly 
wortli  growing  now.  If  you  want  varieties 
of  dwarf  habit  with  erect  flowers  I should  re- 
commend you  to  get  A.  F.  Barron  (pink), 
Grandville  (salmon-pink),  Mdme.  Arnoult 
(blush),  Hon.  Mrs.  Plunkett  or  Mrs.  S.  Castle 
(salmon),  John  Stevens  (orange-scarlet),  Ruben 
von  Erfurt  (bright-scarlet).  Rev.  II.  C.  Shuttle- 
worth  (deep-scarlet),  Blanche  Duval  (cream- 
white),  Marquis  of  Stafford  (carmine-crimson), 
and  Octavie  (pure-white).  Tliereare  newer  and 
better  kinds  still 
than  these,  but 
they  are  very  ex- 
pensive ; there  is 
an  almost  endless 
variety  of  colour, 

&c.  A great  ob- 
jection to  named 
varieties  of  Be- 
gonias, single  and 
double,  is  that  it 
takes  some  years 
to  work  up  a good 
stock,  so  that  by 
the  time  the  price 
becomes  reason- 
able tliere  are 
others  far  supe- 
rior to  them, 
while  most  of 
them  deteriorate 
so  mucli  by  being 
largely  propa- 
gated from  cut- 
tings tliat  in  a 
few  years’  time 
they  are  hardly 
worth  growing. 

Unnamed  seed- 
lings can  be  pur- 
chased for  a third 
or  fourth  the 
m o n c y,  an  d 
though  they  may 
lack  a little  of  the 
finish  of  some 
named  kinds, 
they  are  much  more  vigorous,  and,  to  my 
mind,  both  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory. — 
B.  C.  R. 

204.— Greenhouse  shading.— The  best 

substitute  for  blinds  is  a permanent  sliading. 
There  is  nothing  better  for  your  purpose  than 
the  composition  known  as  “Summer-cloud.” 
This  is  put  on  inside  the  glass  with  a painter’s 
brush.  The  glass  must  be  quite  dry  when  it  is 
laid  on,  and  then  it  will  last  two  years  ; but  in 
most  cases  it  is  better  to  remove  it  in  the 
autumn.  It  is  easily  washed  off  with  a brush 
and  soapy  water. — J.  C.  C. 

157. — Climbers  for  a conservatory. 

— For  conservatory-climbers  I do  not  think 
there  are  any  plants  so  worthy  of  notice  and  to 
be  so  greatly  recommended  as  the  Tacsonias. 
These  are  amongst  the  finest  trailing-plants 
grown,  and  are  especially  adapted  for  a spacious 
conservatory,  where  all  the  year  round  they 
drape  and  festoon  the  roof  with  their  elegant 
foliage,  and  throughout  summer  and  autumn 
are  laden  with  rich,  pendulous  blossoms,  which 
vary  in  colour  from  red  to  crimson.  I have 
known  T.  Van  Volxemi  to  succeed  well  in  a 
conservatory  where  there  was  an  abundance  of 
moisture.  T.  exoniensis  and  T.  insignis  are 
also  excellent  varieties.  Passiflora  princeps 
also  flourished  well  in  the  same  conservatory, 
arid  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Passifloras, 
with  its  splendid  racemes  of  scarlet  flowers. 


For  a cool  situation  the  following  climbers  are 
useful — Clematis  indivisa  and  C.  indivisa  lobata. 
They  are  free-growing  plants,  requiring  a good 
head  space,  and  their  white  flowers  are  useful  in 
the  early  spring.  Lapageria  alba  and  L.  rosea 
are  both  amongst  the  finest  of  conservatory 
climbers,  and  like  a cool  place ; their  young 
shoots  need  to  be  protected  from  hot  sun.  They 
are  evergreens.  Solanum  jasminoides  is  a pro- 
fuse white  flowering  plant,  of  very  quick  growth, 
and  easily  cultivated. — R.  F.  Dunford. 

125.— Winter  flowers.— It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  Mignonette  in  winter  if  a few 
seeds  are  sown  in  6-inch  pots  in  J uly  or  August ; 
a sowing  may  be  made  in  each  month.  Thin  out 
all  the  plants  except  three  or  four  in  each  pot. 
This  plant  does  not  like  to  be  transplanted  ; they 
may  be  grown  out-of-doors  until  the  cold,  wet 
weather  sets  in,  when  they  had  better  be  placed 
in  an  airy  house.  They  also  require  careful 
treatment  as  regards  watering. — J.  D.  E. 

175.— Treatment  of  a Cactus  Dahlia. 

— As  “ Amateur  ” does  not  re(iuire  many  plants 
it  is  not  necessary  to  take  off  the  young  shoots 
and  attempt  to  strike  them  as  cuttings,  wliich 
is  not  a very  easy  matter  even  when  a command 
of  bottoui-lieat  is  available.  The  safest  plan 
would  be  to  turn  the  plant  out  of  the  pot  and 


divide  the  I’oot.  Every  shoot  would  very  easily 
grow  which  has  a piece  of  root  or  tuber  attached 
if  potted  separately  in  light  soil.  The  refuse 
from  the  potting-bencli,  if  some  decayed  leaves 
could  be  added,  will  answer  capitally.  If  the 
plants  can  be  placed  in  a gentle  heat  for  a few 
days  after  potting  new  root-action  will  be  all 
the  quicker  made  ; afterwards  cool  treatment  of 
the  plants  will  produce  the  best  results.  Freely 
supplying  the  roots  with  water  while  they  are 
active  is  a ready  means  of  ensuring  success. — 
S.  P. 

Libonia  floribunda.— Two  years  ago  I 
had  a nice  plant  of  this  Libonia,  which  was 
looking  rather  sickly,  so  it  was  plunged  into  a 
Melon-frame.  It  had  been  allowed  to  grow  at 
will,  the  growth  hanging  down  all  round  and 
hiding  the  pot.  In  ten  days’  time  it  was  found 
that  every  joint  resting  on  the  warm,  moist  soil 
was  throwing  out  bunches  of  strong  roots,  and 
in  a very  short  time  beautiful  bushy  little  plants 
were  separated  and  potted  off  at  least  a year  in 
advance  of  ordinarily  managed  cuttings,  and 
struck  with  no  trouble  at  all.  I send  this  note, 
as  many  amateurs  may  be  glad  to  know  and 
follow  the  plan,  the  result,  in  this  case,  of  acci- 
dent.— 0.  B. 

235.— Daphne  indica  unhealthy.— 

Your  plant  has  most  likely  had  too  much  water, 
or  it  is  over-potted.  The  only  chance  of  restor- 
ing it  to  health  is  to  shake  away  two-thirds  of 


the  old  soil  from  the  roots,  and  pot  it  in  fresh, 
peat  chiefly  ; use  plenty  of  drainage,  and  put  it 
back  into  a smaller  pot.  Give  but  just  enough 
water  to  keep  tlie  soil  moist  until  the  middle  of 
the  summer.  Meanwhile,  keep  the  plant  in  the 
warmest  corner  of  the  greenhouse,  and  in  future 
be  more  careful  in  giving  water,  especially 
during  the  winter. — J.  C.  C. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

VEGETABLE  MARROWS. 
Vegetable  Marrows  should  be  eaten  young — 
say  when  about  one-fourth  or  one-sixth  their 
full  size.  Cut  in  this  state,  and  boiled  quickly 
until  quite  tender  in  plenty  of  water,  carefully 
strained,  and  served  with  melted  butter,  they 
are  second  to  no  vegetable  that  comes  to  table, 
not  even  excepting  Green  Peas  or  Asparagus. 
Early  cutting,  careful  cooking,  and  serving  are 
the  chief  points  to  which  attention  should  be 
paid  ; but  there  are  others,  one  of  the  principal 
being  rapid  growth.  Grow  Vegetable  Marrows 
quickly,  and  they  are  almost  sure  to  be  good  ; 
grow  them  slowly,  and  you  will  find  them  often 
tough  and  bitter.  Hence  the  soil  or  place  in 
which  they  are  grown  can  hardly  be  too  rich 
for  them.  Not  but  what  they  do  fairly  well  in 

any  good  garden 
soil,  but  the 
richer  it  is  the 
better.  On  a 
rubbish-heap,  for 
instance.  Vege- 
table Marrows 
grow  Avith  Avon- 
derful  vigour,  and 
fruit  abundantly. 
They  are  also 
capital  plants  for 
filling  any  space, 
nook,  or  corner, 
covering  dead 
fences  or  Avails, 
scrambling  over 
outbuildings,  or 
groAving  in  any 
out-of-the-AA^ay  or 
rubbishy  place. 
Vegetable  Mar- 
roAvs  should  be 
soAvn  early  in 
April  under  glass. 
A temperature 
of  55  degs.  to 
60  degs.  will  soon 
cause  the  seeds 
to  vegetate.  As 
soon  as  the  plants 
form  a rough 
leaf,  pot  them  off 
singly  in  5- inch 
or  6-inch  pots, 
and  return  them 
to  a frame  until 
re-established.  The  plants  may  then  be 
gradually  inured  to  the  open  air,  and  be 
finally  planted  in  their  fruiting  places  about 
the  end  of  May.  It  is  of  'no  use  jAlanting 
them  out  earlier,  as  they  (are  tender  and 
easily  injured  by  frost.  When  they  make 
a good  start  in  their  new  quarters  the  shoots 
may  be  stopped,  to  make  each  one  throAV  out 
from  six  to  eight  leading  shoots  or  stems.  These 
may  be  led  oft'  in  different  directions  to  form  the 
plant,  and  it  is  seldom  that  any  more  stopping 
or  attention  in  training  Avill  be  necessary. 
After  the  plants  reach  a considerable  size  or  age 
a Marrow  will  be  produced  under  each  leaf, 
and  if  the  fruits  be  cut  young,  and  none  be 
left  to  ripen  seeds,  the  plants  will  go  on 
bearing  until  arrested  by  frost  in  October. 
If  planted  on  rich  mounds  or  manure-heaps,  the 
plants  will  need  but  little,  if  any,  water  ; but  if 
on  poor,  thin,  or  sandy  soils,  they  should  be 
plentifully  watered  in  dry  weather  with  manure 
or  clean  water,  and  must  not  on  any  account  be 
allowed  to  flag,  else  inildeAV  will  follow  on  the 
heels  of  the  check,  and  the  plants  and  produce 
alike  will  be  destroyed.  A yet  simpler  way  of 
growing  them  for  those  who  have  no  glass,  and 
are  content  to  wait  a little  longer  for  their 
Marrows,  is  to  plant  the  seeds  in  the  open 
ground  about  the  beginning  of  May.  A hand- 
light,  or  bell-glass,  or  flower-pot  placed  oA'er 
them  may  bring  them  up  all  the  sooner,  but 
they  AA'ill  come  up  Avithout  any  such  aids  to 


Our  Readers’  Illustratioxs  : Moore’s  Vegetable  Marrow.  Enu-raved  for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by 

Mr.  Thomas  Pimlott,  AVhirley-road,  Macclesfield. 
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germination  and  make  good  progress,  and  the 
plants  will  yield  a good  crop  throughout  the 
late  summer  and  autumn  months.  As  regards 
varieties,  few  or  no  Vegetable  Marrows  are 
really  superior  to  good  stocks  of  the  old  white 
and  green  striped,  if  these  be  grown  rapidly 
and  are  gathered  young.  Moore’s  Vegetable 
Marrow  (Hgured  on  p.  63)  is  quite  a first-rate  sort, 
being  exceedingly  prolific,  and  so  is  Pen-y-lyd, 
as  it  produces  very  large  quantities  of  handsome, 
nearly  globular  fruit  of  very  excellent  flavour. 
Some  people  like  the  Custard  Marrow,  but, 
generally  speaking,  it  is  not  so  useful  as  the 
before-mentioned  kinds.  D. 


GROWING  CELERY. 

20. — Any  time  during  March  is  a good  time 
to  sow  the  seed  to  obtain  a good  general  crop 
of  Celery.  Take  an  ordinary  seed-pan,  fill  it 
half  full  of  crocks  for  drainage,  cover  these  with 
leaves,  or  rough  parts  of  the  compost,  to  prevent 
the  drainage  being  blocked.  Fill  the  pan  to 
within  li  inches  with  finely-sifted  sandy  soil;  sow 
on  this  the  seed  just  enough  to  thinly  cover  the 
soil  ; over  the  seed  sprinkle  sufiicient  fine  soil 
to  cover  the  whole,  press  down  rather  firm  with 
the  back  of  the  hand,  or  a flat  piece  of  board. 
Place  the  pan  on  a gentle  bottom-heat,  first 
covering  it  over  with  a piece  of  glass ; on 
this  lay  some  Moss,  which  will  shade  the  soil 
from  the  sun,  tending  to  maintain  the  whole 
moist,  therefore  needing  less  water.  The  soil 
should  be  kept  moist,  which  is  best  done  by 
placing  the  pan  up  to  the  rim  in  tepid  water, 
which  will  thoroughly  soak  the  soil  through. 
Directly  the  seedlings  show  through  the  soil 
remove  the  Moss,  and  a little  later  on  the  glass 
also.  Place  the  pan  on  a shelf  close  to  the 
glass,  in  a temperature  of  60  degs.  When  the 
first  leaf  beyond  the  seed-leaves  is  developed 
remove  the  pan  to  a cool-house  to  strengthen 
the  plants,  and  in  about  a week  they  should 
be  pricked  out  into  a shallow  cold  frame, 

2 inches  apart,  just  laying  a 2-inch  thickness 
of  well-rotted  manure  at  the  base  of  the  frame  ; 
on  the  manure  place  sandy  soil,  such  as  the 
refuse  from  the  potting-bench,  passed  through 
a sieve,  to  remove  stones  or  other  matter  not 
required.  The  object  of  placing  the  manure 
under  the  soil  is  to  encourage  the  roots  to  run 
into  it,  by  which  means  a better  ball  of  soil  can 
be  had  to  each  plant  at  planting  time.  In  this 
way  they  will  not  feel  the  check  of  setting  into 
the  trenches  so  much.  Sliade  from  bright  sun 
for  a few  days  until  new  roots  are  formed. 
Keep  the  soil  moist  by  sprinkling  it  over  every 
day  lightly.  At  first  keep  the  frame  close  ; 
gradually,  as  the  plants  grow,  increase  the 
ventilation,  until  the  lights  can  be  taken  off  alto- 
gether. The  aim  is  to  get  short,  stocky  plants, 
not  weakly  drawn-up  ones.  In  the  meantime 
the  trenches  should  be  jn-epared.  If  the  soil  is 
of  a light  description,  cow-manure  6 inches 
thick  may  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  but  if  the  soil  is  a heavy  kind,  and 
retentive  of  moisture,  very  little  manure  should 
be  added,  especially  if  the  Celery  is  for  late  use, 
as  when  planted  in  a heavy  cold  soil  the  Celery, 
if  grown  gross,  shows  a tendency  to  decay  early 
in  the  year,  particularly  if  much  rain  fails.  Some 
grow  their  Celery  in  single  rows— perhaps  for 
the  matter  of  convenience  in  earthing  it  up. 
It  is  the  best  plan,  but  I always  practise  the 
Doubi.e-row  system,  and  for  the  latest  supply 
three  rows  in  each  trench  are  allowed.  For  one 
row  of  plants  the  trench  should  be  1 foot  wide 
and  10  inches  deep  when  the  manure  is  in.  I 
omitted  to  say  that  for  the  strong  soil  a little 
decayed  horse-manure,  mixed  with  decomposed 
vegetable  soil,  is  the  best  kind  for  the  soil 
named.  A double  row  will  need  a trench 
15  inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  the  same  depth 
as  for  the  single  row.  The  plants  should  be 
lifted  carefully  with  a trowel,  first  soaking  the 
soil  to  make  it  cling  together  to  the  roots. 
Plant  them  10  inches  apart.  Tliis  is  best  done 
i 1 showery  weather,  which  lessens  tlie  necessity 
of  watering  the  plants  after  being  put  out  If 
the  sun  makes  the  leaves  flag,  shading  the  frame 
must  be  resorted  to  for  a time  until  a new  start 
has  been  made  into  growth.  From  this  time  the 
plants  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want 
of  water,  abundantly  supplying  that  necessity, 
and  if  occasionally  liquid-manure  is  given 
the  plants  will  be  benefited.  When  the  plants 
are  about  18  inches  high,  according  to  variety, 
they  are  ready  for  the  first  earthing-up.  If  this 


is  not  done  carefully  much  harm  will  be  done  to 
the  plants  by  filling  the  liearts  of  each  with  soil, 
which  causes  a crooked  growth  to  be  made. 
The  best  means  to  adopt  to  prevent  this  is  to 
tie  the  leaves  together  with  bast,  which 
effectually  prevents  the  possibility  of  soil 
getting  down  into  the  heart  of  the  plant. 
Generally  at  this  time  numerous  suckers  or  side- 
growths  push  from  the  base  of  the  plant.  These 
only  weaken  the  growth  of  the  primary  root, 
and  should  be  pulled  out,  which  can  easily  be 
done  by  giving  each  a sharp  tug.  Where  the 
soil  is  heavy  and  stony,  the  soil  should  be  cut 
down  at  the  sides  of  the  trench  and  broken  up 
finely,  afterwards  placing  it  around  the  plants 
in  the  rows,  pressing  it  down  rather  firmly  until 
the  leaf  part  of  the  stem  is  reached.  Tf  the  bast 
with  which  the  plants  were  made  secure  is 
slightly  buried  under  the  soil  it  must  be  cut  and 
left.  When  the  plants  again  have  made  another 
foot  of  growth  they  would  be  all  the  better  with 
another  earthing  in  the  same  manner  as  here 
described,  and  as  long  as  growth  continues  the 
same  should  be  done  with  the  earthing-up. 
During  the  winter,  when  sharp  frosts  are 
common.  Celery  keeps  in  good  condition  if  well 
covered  up  with  long  litter,  removing  it  in  all 
favourable  weathers.  Sulham  Pink,  Major 
Clarke’s  Solid  Red,  and  Manchester  Red  are  the 
best  of  this  colour  ; wliile  the  finest  sorts  of 
white  are  Sutton’s  Gem,  .Sandringham  White, 
and  Wright’s  Grove  Wliite,  if  a large  kind  is 
needed.  S.  P. 


NOTES  ON  HERBS. 

There  is  often  a greater  scarcity  of  herbs  in  the 
garden  than  there  ought  to  be,  as  they  are  not 
difficult  to  cultivate  or  particular  about  the 
soil,  so  that  it  is  not  too  heavy  and  is  fairly  well 
enriched  with  manure.  The  different  sorts  of 
herbs  ought  to  have  a border  set  apart  for  them, 
and  they  should  be  renewed  at  least  every 
second  or  third  year.  The  present  is  a good 
time  to  overhaul  the  stock,  and  where  they  have 
become  weak  or  worn  out  through  standing  so 
long  in  one  place  they  should  be  transplanted— 
either  on  a fresh  piece  of  ground,  or  the  old  beds 
should  have  a good  dressing  of  manure  or  fresh 
soil. 

Fennel  is  much  in  demand  as  soon  as  the 
mackerel  season  comes  in.  To  make  sure  of 
getting  an  early  supply  a plant  or  two  should 
be  planted  close  to  a wall  where  it  will  get  a 
certain  amount  of  shelter.  The  plants  will  last 
for  several  years  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  ripen 
seed.  The  flower-stems  should  be  cut  off  when 
they  are  about  2 feet  high.  It  is  very  easy  to 
raise  plants  from  seed.  A few  seeds  sown  in  a 
6-inch  pot  at  once  will  produce  enough  to  stock 
a large  garden.  The  seedlings  may  be  planted 
out  wliere  they  are  to  remain  as  soon  as  they 
are  large  enough. 

Thyme. — The  common  Thyme  is  generally 
used  in  most  families.  Althougli  it  is  sueli  a 
hardy  subject  the  plants  wear  out  in  two  or 
three  years  if  they  are  not  renewed.  For  years 
past  it  has  been  my  practice  to  strike  a few 
cuttings  early  in  the  spring  to  keep  up  the 
stock.  The  young  tops  strike  freely  in  a close 
frame,  and  if  planted  out  in  good  soil  they  make 
large  plants  before  winter.  Tlie  stock  may  also 
be  increased  by  dividing  the  old  plants,  but 
seedling  plants,  or  those  raised  from  cuttings, 
live  the  longe.st. 

Spe.vrmint. — This  will  grow  in  any  kind  of 
soil,  but,  as  it  is  often  u'anted  early  in  the 
spring,  a few  plants  should  be  put  in  a warm 
border  where  there  are  no  means  of  forcing  it 
into  growth.  It  is  readily  increased  by  taking 
up  the  old  stools  and  selecting  the  youngest 
pieces  of  the  roots  for  replanting.  All  those 
who  have  a greenhouse  need  not  be  without  an 
early  supply  of  green  Mint.  If  some  old  roots 
are  taken  up  about  Christmas  and  planted  in  a 
pan  of  soil,  and  the  pan  placed  in  a warm 
corner  of  the  house,  a supply  will  be  forth- 
coming for  the  Easter  lamb. 

S.v«E. — Old  plants  of  Sage  frequently  get 
killed  in  a severe  \vinter  ; for  that  reason  a few 
young  ones  should  be  raised  every  year.  The 
young  side-shoots  made  during  the  summer 
previous  strike  freely  if  they  are  slipped  off 
from  the  old  wood  with  a heel  and  then  firmly 
fixed  in  the  soil.  As  only  the  leaves  are  used, 
the  larger  they  are  the  better.  Good  soil  and 
plenty  of  room  for  the  growth  to  extend  is  all 
that  is  wanted  to  have  this  herb  in  abundance. 


Winter  Marjor.\m  and  Savory. — If  the  old 
roots  of  these  two  herbs  are  carefully  divided  in 
April  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  a 
stock.  Where  the  soil  is  heavy  it  is  a good  plan 
to  lighten  it  before  planting  with  rough  leaf- 
soil  or  lime  rubble. 

Chives. — The  Chive  has  small,  bulb-like 
roots,  similar  to  the  Onion.  As  they  commence 
to  grow  very  early  in  the  year  a clump  or  two 
should  be  planted  close  to  a warm  -wall.  The 
green  top  is  the  only  part  generally  used,  and 
in  the  case  of  flavouring  often  used  as  a substi- 
tute for  Shallots.  The  Chive  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  may  remain  undisturbed  for  three  or  four 
years. 

Chervil. — This  is  an  annual  plant,  often 
frequently  asked  for  in  some  families.  M’hen 
such  is  the  case  two  sowings  should  be  made — 
one  in  April,  the  other  in  July — as  the  first 
sowing  will  run  to  seed  early  in  the  summer. 
The  last  sowing  should  be  made  on  a sheltered 
border,  so  as  to  liave  it  available  for  winter  use. 

Parsley. — Two  sowings  of  this  useful  herb 
should  be  made  every  year — the  first  in  March 
and  the  other  early  in  August.  The  plants 
from  the  last  sowing  do  not  run  to  seed  so  soon 
as  the  other.  To  obtain  good  Parsley  the  plants 
should  always  be  transplanted.  If  they  are  put 
out  I foot  apart  in  a line  it  is  none  too  much 
room.  J.  C.  C. 


GROWING  TOMATOES  UNDER  GLASS. 

I HAVE  read  with  interest  “E.  H.  ’s”  reply  to  9591, 
and  beg  to  say  I have  some  forward  seedlings  of 
Ham  Green  Perfection  and  Sutton’s  Earliest — ■ 
for  an  early  crop,  and  propose  raising  a batcli 
to  replace  them  at  the  end  of  July  or  early  in 
August  for  the  autumn.  My  experience  is  that 
market  prices  up  to  July  and  afterOctober  justify 
attention  to  secure  the  most  vigorous  fruiting 
of  the  plants  in  the  periods  referred  to,  and  ^ 
I propose  planting  on  stages  raised  above  the  - 
level  of  my  pipes  to  gain  bottom-heat  to  forward 
early  fruiting.  I appreciate  a good  depth  of  ' 
bed,  and  I should  esteem  it  a favmur  if  “ E.  FI.,” 
or  others  of  experience,  would  advise  whether, 
for  above  purpose,  this  would  equal  the  bottom-  ' 
heat  in  a shallower  bed '?  In  my  case  the  i 
former  would  have  to  be  between  the  pipes  ; 
and,  further,  if  successional  plants  or  cultivating 
for  a second  growth  would  be  likely  to  yield 
better  returns  for  market?  I have  generally  found  , 
young  shoots  break  from  the  bottom  too  early  to  ' 
train  in  all  along  the  line.  Good  loam  is  scarce  i 
here,  soil  is  light,  but  productive,  mixed  with  i 
old  Muslu’oom-bed  stuff'  (of  which  I have  abund-  | 
auce),  alike  for  outdoor  Tomatoes  and  various  / 
other  crops.  Last  year  I planted  in  boxes  abo\  e ' 
pipe-level,  but  had  much  watering  to  see  to  and  ' 
difficulty  to  prolong  healthy  growth  after  ' 
summer.  I have  two  houses — a span-roof,  30  feet 
by  12  feet,  brick  sides  3 feet,  roof  rising  to  8 feet, 
heated  by  4-inch  floweacli  side  along  wall,  about 
1 foot  high,  ditto  returns  9 inch  to  1 foot  lower 
along  path  (3  feet  apart),  and  a lean-to  60  feet  by 
10  feet,  wood  front  2 feet  6 inches,  and  glass 
ventilators  1 foot  6 inches,  and  wood  back 
7 feet,  heated  by  single  4-inch  flow  along  front 
and  return  ; 3 feet  6 inches  apart,  along  path, 
both  near  ground-level — back,  a border  slightly 
raised,  about  3 feet  6 inches,  without  further 
heat.  In  the  first  I planted  a single  row,  1 foot 
apart,  to  train  up  the  roof,  in  the  second,  in  front, 
in  lO-inch  pots,  in  cross  rows  of  four,  plunged  in 
old  Mushroom-bed  stuff,  for  training  length- 
M'ays,  4 feet  from  row  to  row',  and  a double  row' 
in  back  border,  2 feet  apart  each  w'ay.  This  house 
is  generally  (without  sun-heat)  50  degs.  against 
60  degs.  in  the  other,  without  forcing. 

H.  R. 


13.— Growing  Vegetable  Marrows. 

— The  farmers  in  Essex  merely  sow'  the  seeds 
in  tlie  open  ground  in  rich  soil  soon  after 
the  middle  of  May.  If  a liand -glass  could  be 
placed  over  the  seeds  they  miglit  be  sown 
earlier.  We  are  not  safe  from  frosts  until 
June.  Pinch  the  points  out  of  the  ends  of  the 
long  growths,  and  this  will  throw  them  into 
fruit  bearing.  They  require  no  attention 
further  than  to  keep  the  ground  free  from 
weeds. — J.  D.  E. 

239  —Sowing  Peas  and  Beans  and 
using  liquid-manure.— It  is  usual  to  plant 
north  and  south.  It  is,  however,  a mere  matter  of 
opinion.  For  early  w'ork  I prefer  to  plnat  on  the 
highest  ground  first.  With  regard  to  the  liquid- 
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manure,  if  iiotliing  but  the  drainage  from  the 
stable  goes  into  the  tank  you  must  use  two- 
thirds  water  to  one  of  the;  liquid.'  Even  this 
may  be  too  strong.  It  all  depends  how  much 
water  is  used  in  the  stable  for  cleaning  purposes, 
and  whether  it  afterwards  finds  its  way  into  the 
tank. — J.  C.  C. 

121.— Potatoes  in  a very  stiff  soil.— 

I had  to  face  the  difficulty  of  growing  Potatoes 
in  stiff  soil  a few  years  ago,  and  overcame  the 
same  by  giving  the  land  a good  dressing  of  quick- 
lime in  the  first  place.  I burn  all  the  rubbish 
I can  get  from  the  garden  and  elsewhere,  and 
burn  a lot  of  earth  with  it.  This  is  spread  over 
the  worst  part  of  the  garden.  I am  also  favoured 
by  being  able  to  use  manure  from  stables  where 
peat-litter  is  used.  This  is  excellent  to  keep 
the  soil  open.  Stable-manure  is  also  excellent 
manure  for  clay-soil.  Road-scrapings,  leaf- 
mould,  or  even  ordinary  sand,  would  do  well 
for  the  purpose. — J.  D.  E. 

208.— Soaking  Peas  in  paraffin-oil.- 

I think  it  depends  upon  how  long  the  Peas  are 
soaked  in  the  paraffin  as  regards  injury.  There 
is  some  risk  attending  it  ; and  if  the  object  is 
to  keep  mice  from  eating  them  it  can  be  accom- 


plished by  damping  the  seeds  just  before  sowing, 
and  dusting  them  with  red  lead,  so  as  to  put  a 
coat  of  red  on  them.  I believe  paraffin  varies 
in  strength  ; at  least  I have  known  the  growth 
of  Peas  injured  by  soaking  in  paraffin,  and  I 
should  not  recommend  it. — E.  H. 

238.— Growing  Broccoli.— Broccoli  are 
among  the  easiest  things  to  grow,  if  the  land  is 
in  good  heart,  and  the  frost  does  not  kill  or 
injure  them.  To  have  good  Broccoli  they  should 
be  planted  not  later  than  June  in  firm  land  in 
rows  3 feet  apart  for  the  large-leaved  kinds,  and 
2i  feet  for  the  small,  dwarfer  sorts.  \\Jien 
planted  late  in  freshly-dug,  loose  land  tliey  make 
a lot  of  leaves,  but  the  growth  is  not  built  up 
firndy.  I should  advise  a few  plants  to  be  set 
out  as  an  experiment  on  the  hardest  bit  of  land 
available,  provided  it  is  not  utterly  and 
thoroughly  poor.  Make  the  holes  with  the 
crowbar  if  too  hard  for  the  dibble.— E.  H. 

r.  ~ Planting-out  Celery.  — Your 
Eelery  IS  not  too  forward  for  tlie  earliest 
crop  though  I should  not  have  it  quite  so  early 
lor  the  mam  crop,  especially  in  a light  sandy 
soil.  Use  the  plants  for  an  early  sow  or  two, 
and  sow  again  for  main  crop.  Seed  is  cheap 
enough,  and  it  is  better  to  do  this  than  run  any 
nsl^  as  Celery  is  such  an  important  crop. — 


214.— Peas  and  slugs.— Ashes  and  soot 
are  both  good  to  keep  off  slugs  from  Peas  either 
separate  or  mixed.  Scatter  the  ashes  along  the 
sides  of  the  rows,  the  slugs  will  not  travel  over 
them.  If  they  settle  dowui  in  the  soil  run  the 
rake  over  them  to  keep  a rough  surface. — E.  H. 

Soot  is  better  than  cinder-ashes  to  destroy  slug's. 

The  soot  should  be  dusted  over  tlie  leaves  in  the  evening. 
Dry  powdered  quick-lime  is  also  a useful  agent  to  destroy 
slugs  ; hut  one  application  is  not  enough.  If  it  is  done 
three  or  four  nights  successively  the  pests  will  disappear. 
— J.  D.  E.  ' 


WATER  LILIES. 

Those  of  my  amateur  friends  who  are  the  lucky 
possessors  of  a sheet  of  water  in  the  open  air  in 
their  gardens  should  by  all  means  grow  these 
flowers.  There  is  nothing  so  lovely  as  the  pure- 
white  blossoms  of  some  kinds,  and  in  the 
summer-time  they  are  simply  charming,  either 
when  growing  upon  the  plant  or  when  cut  and 
placed  with  a few  leaves  upon  the  water  indoors. 
With  those  who  have  the  convenience  indoors 
Water  Lilies  are  a charm  in  the  garden  which 
no  one  should  miss.  There  are  now  a quantity 
of  kinds,  and  the  waters  of  Africa  recently 
traversed  will  doubtless  afford  us  some  more 
beautiful  examples.  Now  is  the  time  to  set 
them  into  growth  for  the  season.  Get  the  plants 
soon  after  they  have  started,  and  they  can  be 
easily  removed  when  at  this  stage.  I know  of 
a gentleman’s  place  at  this  moment  containing 
a fine  central  tank  in  a glass-house.  I believe 
it  has  a crack  somewhere  in  it,  and  so  it  is 
allowed  to  stand  empty,  the  surface  being 
covered  with  specimen  plants  upon  inverted 
pots.  I have  tried  my  poor  powers  of  per- 
suasion lots  of  times  to  get  him  to  have  it 
repaired  and  to  grow  ^Vater  Lilies  in  it ; 
but  although  I cannot  persuade  him  I 
think  I shall  succeed  in  my  efforts  to  induce 
his  lady  to  allow  the  gardener  to  have  it 
repaired.  She  says  it  never  has  had  any 
Water  Lilies  in  it  since  she  came 
into  the  family,  and  she  is  delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  having  these  charm- 
ing flowers.  It  is  best  to  start  the  plants 
in  a warmer  temperature  than  that  in 
which  they  are  to  grow — it  wakes  them 
up  ; but  they  will  thrive  under  more 
temperate  treatment.  Say,  for  in- 
stance, the  bulbs  are  potted  in  smallish 
pots,  using  for  soil  a good  turfy  loam 
and  well-decomposed  manure,  adding 
some  river  sand,  these  should  be  placed 
in  some  water  having  a temperature  of 
about  80  degs.  when  started  and  they 
have  made  some  few  leaves.  If  this 
temperature  is  not  to  be  maintained 
they  may  be  removed  into  cooler 
quarters,  but  at  whatever  temperature 
they  may  be  kept  the  treatment  is  to 
be  the  same.  At  the  time  of 

Staiitinu  I prefer  small  pots  to 
economise  room  ; but  when  they  are 
removed  from  the  starting  position  the 
plants  shoidd  be  shifted  on,  and  they 
maybe  put  into  the  receptacles  in  which 
they  are  to  bloom  at  once.  It  saves  much 
labour,  and  anyone  having  a large  quantity  of 
these  plants  to  shift  at  midsummer  would  find 
this  a very  serious  and  laborious  task,  and  it 
discolours  the  water,  so  that  repotting  them 
about  a month  after  starting  is  much  the  best 
plan,  and  is  easier  to  do  because  the  plants  then 
have  but  few  leaves  dragging  about  them.  I 
like  close  wicker-work  baskets  in  preference  to 
pots  ; these  receptacles  not  only  hold  as  much 
again  soil  as  any  pot  that  can  be  used,  but  they 
are  so  much  easier  moved,  and  that,  too,  with- 
out breakages,  which  with  large  pots  is  a serious 
item.  These  wicker  baskets,  moreover,  last 
well  through  the  season,  and  they  may  be  kept 
in  position  by  having  some  pieces  of  York  stone 
or  any  large  pieces  of  flat  stone  laid  upon  them, 
these  stones  aiding  in  keeping  the  soil  firm  and 
hard,  a failing  which  is  felt  in  both  pots  or  any 
other  system  adopted  without  them ; but  if  they 
are  potted  or  basketed  very  firm,  and  these  stones 
placed  upon  them  before  being  submerged,  much 
of  this  will  be  avoided.  I like  to  use  these 
baskets  when  planting  Water  Lilies  in  the  open 
air  even,  because  they  are  so  handy  to  manage. 
In  the  winter  the  tanks  can  be  emptied,  and  the 
whole  may  be  allowed  to  drain  dry— or  as  dry 
as  these  plants  will  allow.  Then  search  for  the 
tuberous  roots  and  pot  them  into  small  pots, 
when  they  should  be  put  in  water  just  covering 
the  soil,  which  must  not  be  allowed  to  fall  lower 


The  Chinese  Water  Lily  or  Sacred  Bean  (Neluiiibium  speciosum). 


in  temperature  than  45  degs.,  and  in  spring  they 
will  be  ready  to  start  into  fresh  growth.  In  the 
summer  the  water  may  run  up  to  90  degs.  of 
heat  without  injury,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
house  also  may  be  very  high.  At  this  season  of 
the  year  the  glass  should  not  be  shaded,  but  a 
gentle  current  of  air  should  be  kept  moving  in 
the  house.  In  a tank-house,  or  Water  Lily- 
house,  I always  prefer  a taller  central  object— 
it  breaks  up  the  whole  to  some  extent ; but  I do 
not  like  to  see  large  specimens  studded  all  over 
the  surface  upon  inverted  pots — it  hides  the 
beauty  of  the  Lilies.  For  the  central  specimen 
a plant  of 

Nelumbium  speciosum  (here  figured)  is  a very 
excellent  addition.  This  is  a running  and  ram- 
bling plant  of  exceptional  beauty,  and  I used  to 
set  it  out  in  the  same  soil  as  I used  for  the 
Nymphisas,  but  in  a large  square  trough  sunk  in 
the  water,  and  sometimes  the  water  in  the  tank 
is  made  to  overflow  the  top,  as  it  is  a plant 
which  loves  its  roots  to  be  wet,  but  it  does  not 
like  to  be  entirely  submerged.  It  grows  some 
4 feet  high,  bearing  pale,  tall  leaves,  which  are 
a foot  or  18  inches  across  ; they  are  nearly  round, 
and  light-green  in  colour.  The  flowers  rise  to 
about  the  same  height,  and  are  both  large  and 
fragrant,  the  colours  being  soft  rosy-pink 
and  white.  I am  told  that  there  is  both 
a yellow  - flowered  and  a crimson  form  in 
cultivation  ; but  I have  not  seen  them.  The 
following  are  a few  of  the  Water  Lilies  arranged 
in  their  colours.  There  are  also  now  to  be 
found  in  the  gardens  of  Europe  many  hybrid 
kinds  which  give  us  colours  not  to  be  found  in 
a wild  state.  When  I was  in  Berlin  some  few 
years  ago  I noticed  several  in  the  collection  at 
the  Botanic  Gardens  there.  Herr  Bauche,  I 
believe,  was  a great  hybridist. 

White-flowered  kinds  of  Nymph.eas. — N. 
ampla,  large-leaved,  fine  flowers  (Jamaica).  N. 
dentata,  magnificent,  frequently  extending  over 
an  area  20  feet  or  25  feet  across  ; the  flowers  are 
many-petalled,  very  large,  and  pure-white  ; it  is 
sufficient  to  fill  an  ordinary-sized  tank  by  itself  ; 
it  comes  from  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa.  N.  Lotus,  the  sacred  Lotus  of  the 
Egyptians ; its  white  flowers,  lined  with  pink, 
are  borne  quite  late  in  the  season.  N.  ther- 
malis,  a Hungarian  species  ; but  I have  always 
seen  it  best  grown  in  the  stove  ; the  flowers  are 
pure-white,  and  it  is  very  floriferous. 

Blue-flowered  ki>ds. — N.  ccerulea,  flowers 
bright  light  - blue  and  beautifully  - scented. 
N.  cyanea  : This  is  the  Indian-blue  Nymphiea, 
very  beautiful,  but  it  lacks  the  delicate  seent  of 
ccerulea ; N.  scutifolia  is  another  name  of  this 
species.  N.  gigantea  : This  is  a magnificent 
species,  a native  of  Queensland,  in  North 
Australia,  where  my  friend,  Mr.  Walter  Hill, 
informed  me  he  had  seen  it  with  blooms  a foot 
and  over  across  ; but  at  home  I do  not  think  it 
has  even  half  reached  these  dimensions ; the 
colour  is  a beautiful  clear  blue,  and  the  foliage 
is  deep-green. 

Red-flowered  kind.s.— N.  rubra  : This  is  a 
strong-growing  plant,  and  one  that  will  not 
find  fault  if  it  is  always  kept  in  the  hottest 
place ; the  leaves  are  large  dark  bronzy - 
green,  downy  beneath,  and  the  flowers  are 
large,  many-petalled,  and  of  a rich  crimson 
hue  ; it  comes  from  the  East  Indies.  N. 
Devoniensis  : Similar  to  the  last-named,  but 
not  so  deep  in  colour,  being  of  a rich,  bright- 
red,  and  the  blooms  are  about  6 inches  across  ; 
it  is  said  to  be  a garden  hybrid.  Of  the 

Hardy  kinds  the  majority  of  them  are 
white  flowered.  Of  these  the  British  form, 
N.  alba,  is  well  known  as  the  common  white 
Water  Lily.  Nothing  can  be  easier  to  grow. 
It  only  requires  to  be  placed  in  one  of  the 
wicker-work  baskets  before  mentioned,  and  to 
sink  it  in  any  small  lake  or  pond  in  the  open 
air,  and  it  will  become  established.  Beside  the 
above  there  are  another  one  or  two  hardy  kinds, 
N.  odorata,  a sweet-scented  kind  from  North 
America ; N.  pygmaea,  a smaller-growing  kind 
with  white  flowers,  from  China ; N.  odorata. 
with  shining  white  flow-ers,  from  Siberia  ; and 
N.  rosea,  bearing  beautiful  rose  coloured  flow'ers. 

J.  Jarvis. 

Astilbe(Spir8ea)japonica.— Few  plants 

have  ever  attained  a wider  popularity  for  potting 
than  this  has,  for  it  is  of  such  easy  culture 
that  one  can  hardly  fail  with  it  ; and  then  it 
has  the  immense  advantage  of  having  not  only 
lo’.ely  flowers,  but  also  foliage  that  is  quite 
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equal  to  many  plants  that  are  grown  solely  for 
their  leaves  alone.  I usually  grow  them  so  as 
to  have  as  long  a succession  as  possible,  and  by 
getting  a few  started  earh',  so  as  to  hav'e  them 
in  bloom  by  the  end  of  February,  and  keeping 
up  a succession  until  they  come  in  out-of-doors, 
I get  their  beautiful  blooms  for  quite  six  months 
of  the  year.  They  are  such  vigorous-rooting 
plants  that  the  greatest  thing  to  guard  against 
is  dryness  at  the  root,  for  they  will  thrive  in  any 
kind  of  soil,  and  the  better  it  is  the  finer  the 
bloom,  and  the  deeper  green  the  foliage.  When 
the  crowns  are  lifted  from  the  open  ground  they 
are  potted  up  at  once,  using  good  rich  soil ; for 
as  there  is  not  much  space  left  in  the  pot,  it 
being  desirable  to  get  the  clumps  into  as  small 
pots  as  possible,  those  that  are  from  G inches  to 
8 inches  diameter  are  the  most  serviceable  for 
house  decoration.  When  potted  they  should 
get  a good  soaking  of  water,  and  be  set  in  a cool 
place  for  a fortnight,  and  then  be  transferred  to 
very  gentle  heat,  increasing  the  temperature 
gradually,  and  never  by  any  chance  allowing 
the  roots  to  get  dry.  As  soon  as  the  foliage 
expands  weak  liquid-manure  may  be  given,  and 
a saucer  should  be  placed  under  each  pot,  few 
plants  luxuriating  more  than  this  in  plenty  of 
liquid  food,  for  if  allowed  to  get  dry  the  beauty 
of  the  dark-green  foliage  is  soon  changed  to  a 
yellow  tint.  After  flowering  plant  them  out  in 
good  rich  soil  in  the  open  ground,  first  splitting 
the  crowns  in  half,  and  after  two  years’  growth 
they  may  be  lifted  and  potted  up  again.  In  the 
open  air  they  bring  splendid  crops  of  bloom 
after  the  pot  ones  are  done,  and  well  they  repay 
good  culture,  for  the  foliage  out-of-doors  is  more 
substantial,  and  altogether  more  lasting  as  a 
garnishing,  or  as  a substitute  for  Fern,  for 
which  it  is  specially  adapted. — J.  O.  H. 

140.— Peruvian  guano  for  liquid-manure.— 

This  will  do  admirably  tor  Vines,  Roses,  and  all  such  sub- 
jects requiring  rich  manure.  It  is  best  to  mi.>;  it  a.s  the 
water  is  being  used.  One  ounce  to  each  gallon  of  water 
will  be  sufficient.— J.  D.  E. 


PERNS. 

ANNUAL  FERNS. 

Gvmxogr.vmma  chcerophylla.  — I am  re- 
minded by  a query  from  a “ Reader  of  Garden- 
ing ” of  an  annual  stove  species  of  tltis  genus, 
one  of  the  very  handsomest  of  miniature  plants. 
Its  fronds  are  some  6 inches  high,  but  I have 
seen  it  double  this  height  ; as  a rule,  liow'ever, 
6 inches  or  8 inches  is  its  usual  stature.  I’he 
fronds  are  triangular  in  outline  and  of  a bril- 
liant light-green  colour,  the  pinnules  being 
deeply  toothed,  whilst  the  light-brown  sori 
cover  the  whole  of  the  under  side  of  the  fronds  ; 
these  scatter  their  spores  about  and  germinate 
naturally.  It  is  always  well,  however,  to  have 
a stock  of  spores  in  hand  for  spring  sowing.  I 
like  to  sow  a few  spores  in  separate  pots,  so  that 
there  is  nothing  to  risk  in  transplanting,  as  this 
is  a plant  which  does  not  like  remov^al,  and 
neither  is  it  necessary,  a large  pot  not  being 
required  for  this  little  gem.  It  comes  from 
various  warm  parts  of  South  America. 

G.  LEPTOPHYLI.A  is  another  annual  species,  and 
perhaps  this  is  the  one  intended  by  the  enquirer, 
it  is  sometimes  called  the  annual  Maiden  hair, 
but  Maiden-hair  Ferns  are  more  commonly 
known  to  be  Adiantums.  It  and  the  previously 
named  species,  together  witli  another,  are  found 
in  the  Island  of  Ascension,  and  have  not,  as  far 
as  I am  aware,  yet  been  introduced  into  this 
country  in  a living  state.  These  three  plants, 
which  are  all  annuals,  have  been  separated  from 
Gymnogramma  under  the  name  of  Anogramma 
by  Link  ; but  I do  not  think  it  meets  with  much 
sympathy,  as  one  seldom  sees  it  adopted.  The 
plant  in  question  is  wiilely  tlistributed  in  Europe, 
and  becomes  really  a British  Fern  through  being 
found  in  the  Island  of  Jersey,  so  that  we  have  a 
relative  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Gold  and 
Silver  Ferns  of  the  tropics  a denizen  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  it  would  appear  to  be  an 
inhabitant  of  almost  all  Fern  districts  in  the 
world.  Its  fronds  are  only  .3  inches  or  4 inches 
long,  often  smaller  ; these  are  erect  and  of  a some- 
what cuneate  form.  Very  few  fronds  are  borne 
together ; the  upper  side  is  a rich  deep  green, 
the  under  side  being  nearly  covered  with  fructi- 
fication of  a blackish  hue.  Although  this  plant 
is  a native  of  the  United  Kingdom  it  will  be 
found  to  succeed  best  in  the  Fern-house,  and  in 
such  a situation  there  will  be  little  fear  of  losing 


it,  as  its  spores  will  find  a suitable  spot  to  grow  in 
when  the  time  comes  round.  I would  yet  advise 
my  readers  to  always  have  a stock  of  spores  in 
reserve,  so  that  the  species  m^  be  sown  annually, 
and  is  thus  kept  in  hand.  This  pretty  plant  is 
well  deserving  attention  by  alt  lovers  of  Ferns. 

J.  Jarvis. 


172. —Raising  Perns  from  spores.— 

Some  Ferns  take  longer  than  others  to  grow 
and  make  good  plants,  but  I have  raised  many 
of  the  greenhouse  kinds  from  spores  and  grown 
them  on  into  good  plants  in  5-inch  pots  well 
within  the  twelve  months.  Hardy  Ferns  would 
take  longer,  but  I fear  that  after  so  long  a 
time  the  green  growth  you  describe  will  prove 
to  be  only  some  kind  of  Moss  or  Lichen.  If 
this  gets  ahead  of  the  seedling  Ferns  it  will  kill 
them  to  a certainty,  and  the  only  way  to  pre- 
vent it  is  to  sow  in  a very  “ quiet  ” place  in  the 
winter  or  early  spring,  and  never  to  water  the 
pots  or  pans  overhead. — B.  C.  R. 

143.— Keeping  birds  out  of  a garden. 

— I have  found  the  following  plan  effectual  in 
preventing  the  attacks  of  birds  on  newly- 
planted  seeds : Get  some  empty  cotton-reels, 
and  drill  three  holes  at  equal  distances 
round  the  barrel  part ; stick  feathers  G inches 
to  8 inches  long  into  the  holes,  and  thread 
the  reels  on  a string  stretched  tight  over 
the  seed-bed  at  a height  which  will  allow  the 
feathers  to  clear  the  ground.  The  slightest 
wind  causes  these  “windmills”  to  revolve  or 
oscillate,  and  when  several  are  on  tlie  string 
there  is  a constant  movement  of  feathers,  which 
appears  to  keep  birds  from  the  place.  Three  feet 
to  4 feet  apart  will  be  a good  distance  for  the 
windmills,  and  to  keep  them  in  their  places  on 
the  string  thread  on  a small  piece  of  card  at 
each  end  of  the  reel,  tying  a knot  in  tlie  string 
outside  each  card.  White  sewing-cotton  wound 
in  and  about  Currant  and  Gooseberry-bushes, 
left  rather  loose  so  that  it  flutters  about  in  the 
wind,  is  useful  in  keeping  birds  from  picking  off 
the  buds.  I am  trying  the  same  plan  with 
espalier  Pear-trees  just  budding,  and  it  appears 
to  have  stopped  the  attacks  of  black-caps,  which 
had  begun  to  eat  out  the  points  of  the  buds. — 
H.  M.  S. 

In  answer  to  “ C.  T.  H.,”  as  to  keep- 
ing birds  out  of  a garden,  I remember  one  year 
effecting  this  by  putting  a lot  of  half-grown 
kittens  into  a comfortable  basket  under  shelter 
in  a small  walled  garden  during  the  time  that 
the  Currants  and  Raspberries  were  ripening. 
The  mother  was  perpetually  jumping  backwards 
and  forwards  to  look  after  her  offspring,  which 
had  the  effect  of  frightening  away  the  birds, 
which  were  very  numerous.  The  kittens  must 
not  be  too  small,  as  in  that  case  the  mother 
would  som  remove  them.  I should  be  sorry 
to  try  this  plan  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  as  I imagine  that  if  the  birds  were 
successfully  frightened  away  there  would  be 
little  trouble  in  gathering  the  fruit  a few 
months  later,  and  for  my  part  I prefer  their 
company  to  that  of  snails  and  slugs  and  the  other 
countless  pests  which  infest  a garden. — J.  J. 
W I Nsi.o  w-Phiet.ipp.s. 

151.— Heating  a greenhouse.—"  Amateur”  doe.s 
not  say  the  size  of  pipes  he  intends  putting-  in  his  green- 
house. He  will  find  the  following  rule  will  give  him  the 
proper  amount  of  piping  to  keep  the  house  about  10  degs. 
above  outside  temperature.  Multiply  length  by  breadth, 
and  that  by  § of  greatest  height — which  in  his  case  would 
mean  about  7.^  ft. — divide  result  by  12  for  2-in.  piping,  and 
by  20  for  4-in.  piping. — Gordon. 


Our  readers  will  kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to 
receive  for  engraving  any  suggestive  or  beautiful  photo- 
graphs of  plants  or  garden  scenes,  especially  of  gardens  of 
a picturesque  character. 


“The  Garden”  Monthly  Parts.— T'Ais  jowmaZ 
is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this 
form  the  coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most 
suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half- 
yearly  vohums.  Price  Is.  6d.  ; post  free.  Is.  9d. 

“Farm  and  Home”  Monthly  Parts.— 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in 
which  form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the 
issue  of  the  yearly  volum?s.  Price  5d. ; post  free,  Sd. 

“ Hardy  Flowers.” — Giving  descriptions  of  up- 
wards of  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species, 
with  directions  for  their  arrangement,  culture,  dsc.  Fourth 
and  Popular  Edition,  Is.  ; post  free.  Is.  3d. 

“The  Garden  Annual  for  Contains  a 

complete  List  of  npctrii/ 8,000  Country  Seats,  Occupiers,  and 
Gardeners  in  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  also  the  best 
Trade  List  published,  corrected  to  date.  Price  Is. ; by 
post,  Is.  3d. 

London  : 37,  Southampton  street,  Strand,  W.C. 


ORCHIDS. 

HOUSE  FOR  ORCHIDS. 

The  house  as  per  plan,  sent  by  “E.  C.,  South 
Devon,”  will  make  an  excellent  Brazilian 
Orchid-house  ; but  it  will  not  answer  for 
cool-house  for  such  things  as  Odontc- 
glossums,  Masdevallias,  &c.  ; but  I see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  grow  Cattleyas 
and  Laelias  quite  well,  and,  with  these,  many 
East  Indian  kinds  as  well  ; but  for  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Orchids  from  New  Granada  and 
Peru  he  will  find  the  sun  too  much.  The  front 
ventilators  will  be  absolutely  necessary  (but  not 
the  front  lights)  in  order  to  keep  down  the  tem- 
perature and  to  sweeten  the  air.  F or  this  purpose 
these  ventilators  should  be  opened,  but  the  air 
should  be  so  admitted  that  it  passes  over  the 
pipes,  and  becomes  warmed  before  coming  into 
contact  with  tlie  plants.  The  open  woodwork 
for  a stage  over  the  pipes  will  not  answer.  Tliis 
should  be  removed,  and  either  made  solid  or  be 
r eplaced  by  a slate  stage,  this  latter  beiirg  pre- 
ferable. Over  the  bottom  of  this  have  a layer 
of  broken  cockle  shells  and  sea-sand,  and  set 
the  plairts  upon  inverted  pots,  keeping  the 
material  well  moistened.  The  temperature 
sliould  never  fall  below  58  degs.  or  60  degs.  in 
winter,  at  whicli  season  the  plants  will  not  re- 
quire much  moisture,  and  in  the  summer  season 
it  may  run  up  to  85  or  90  degs.  “ E.C.,”  although 
a young  beginner,  appears  to  be  alive  to  the  main 
cliance,  requiring  some  to  flower  in  spring, 
summer,  autumn,  and  winter — that  is  to  say, 
all  the  year  round.  I would  advise  him  to  try 
a good  lot  of  various  Cattleyas.  At  this  season 
he  would  have  the  glorious  C.  Triante,  to  be 
followed  by  C.  Skinneri  ; in  the  summer  would 
come  C.  Mendeli,  C.  Mossiie,  and  many  othet-s. 
In  the  autumn  would  come  in  C.  gigas,  C. 
Dowiana,  C.  aurea,  and  G.  Gaskelliana ; and  in 
winter  C.  Bowringiaiia, 

C.  Percivai.iana,  C.  labiata,  and  many  others. 
These  Cattleyas  require  to  be  potted  in  well- 
drained  pots,  and  tlie  soil  should  be  good  peat 
flbre,  mixed  with  a little  Sphagnum  Moss.  To 
these  may  be  added  a few  of  the  nearly  allied  < 
genus  Laelia — some  of  the  showiest  and  most 
beautiful  of  all  Orchids — L.  elegans,  L.  Perrini, 
L.  purpurata,  L.  Russelliana,  and  L.  Schilleri- 
ana.  All  these  plants  like  sunshine.  I do  not 
know  what  is  the  effect  of  ribbed  glass  in  the 
Orchid-house,  never  having  used  it;  but  I cer- 
tainly think  you  will  require  no  shading  ; but  if  • 
you  find  the  plants  become  yellow  then  a little 
shade  must  be  given  ; but  I do  n»t  think  tliis  ^ 
will  occur.  I am  more  concerned  about  the  liglit  ' 
iu  winter.  With  these  plants  let  me  advise  you 
to  grow  quantities  of  slender-stemmed  Palms 
and  Ferns.  These  will  succeed  admirably,  and 
produce  a very  pleasing  effect.  The  cultivation 
of  Palms  in  England  is  far  too  much  neglected— 
indeed,  I may  say  this  want  is  one  of  the  features 
which  renders  our  greenhouses  and  stoves 
less  effective  than  those  of  our  Continental 
neighbours,  who  pay  a great  deal  of  attention  to 
them.  Amongst  the  kinds  of  Palms  which  I 
should  recommend  for  growing  in  this  house  are 
some  of  the  members  of  the  following  genera  : 
Geonoma,  Chamsedorea,  Areca,  and  many  others. 
The  Ferns  will  need  to  be  kinds  with  somewhat 
stout  fronds,  because  they  are  plants  which  like 
shade,  and  you  should  not  shade  your  Cattleyas 
heavily  enough  to  suit  Ferns.  Cycads  and  Palms 
are  excellent  plants;  by-the-way,  I shall  have  to 
say  a few  words  shortly  about  some  of  the 
smaller -growing  Cycads,  with  the  view  of 
waking  up  the  interest  in  these  plants. 

Matt.  B ram  bee. 


CYMBIDIUM  LOWIANUM. 

This  is  a plant  which  forms  a beautiful  speci- 
men, independent  of  its  fine  spikes  of  blossom, 
which  reach  a length  of  from  3 feet  to  4 feet, 
and  bear  from  36  to  46  flowers.  I have  heard  of 
specimens  bearing  .56  flowers,  but  I have 
usually  found  these  specimens  to  be  very  bad 
varieties  ; indeed,  I have  known  of  a writer  to 
the  papers  who  bragged  so  much  about  lu3 
nlant  bearing  so  many  flowers  upon  a spike  that 
I thought  I was  completely  up  a tree  in 

fiving  36  for  a number  on  the  spike  ; but  when 
saw  the  plants  I said,  “ Well,  you  would  re- 
quire 550  to  make  a show,  aud  I would  advise 
you  to  put  the  plant  on  the  fire  and  burn  it  up. 
It  appears  to  follow  with  Orchids,  as  with 
many  other  things,  that  the  M'orst  forms  are  the 
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most  floriferous  ; but  they  afford  no  entertain- 
ment and  no  pleasure  when  seen.  Now,  I 
always  have  advised  my  readers  not  acquainted 
with  Orchids  to  see  them  in  flower  before  they 
buy  them  and  judge  for  themselves,  and  then 
they  will  have  their  choice.  This,  you  will  ob- 
serve, is  a good  plan,  for  it  saves  me  from  a lot  of 
responsibility  ; but,  nevertheless,  I take  care  not 
to  recommend  a plant  which  is  not  sure  to  please 
the  majority  of  amateurs — that  is  to  say,  if 
they  are  readers  of  discernment  and  liave  any 
taste  for  the  beautiful.  This  Lowianum  is 
flowering  now,  and  I say  to  any  Orchid-lover, 
“ Go  and  see  it,  if  possible.”  Almost  any  col- 
lection of  importance  will  include  this  species. 
It  is  a plant  with  long  ensiform  leaves  and 
long,  pendulous  spikes  of  flowers.  These  flowers 
are  large  and  showy,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
soft  App’e-green,  more  or  less  streaked  with 
bright- brown ; the  lip  is  large,  of  a creamy- 
yellowish  green,  having  a marginal  band  of 
>velvety-brown,  outside  of  which  is  a mar- 
ginal border  of  creamy-yellow.  It  will  last 
many  weeks  in  perfection,  and,  indeed,  the 
flowers  will  remain  upon  the  plant  to  its  great 
detriment,  causing  the  bulbs  to  shrivel,  but  this 
should  not  be  allowed,  as  if  they  are  kept  upon 
the  plant  to  exhaust  it  there  will  be  very  little 
chance  of  its  flowering  the  following  season.  It 
is  an  Orchid  which  grows  freely  either  in  the 
stove  with  other  stove  plants  or  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  Cattleya-house,  liking  an  abundance 


has  been  added  some  clean  chopped  up  Sphag- 
num Moss,  with  a good  sprinkling  of  clean  pot- 
sherds. Let  the  pots  be  washed  clean  before 
using  them,  and  if  they  are  new  pots  they  should 
be  soaked  in  clean  water  three  or  four  hours  or 
more ; but  let  them  dry  again  before  they  are 
used.  They  require  a good  supply  of  water 
when  they  are  making  their  growth,  but  that 
depends  upon  whether  the  plants  are  well 
rooted  ; if  they  have  just  been  repotted  it  would 
not  do  to  apply  water  too  freely  until  they  have 
formed  fresh  roots.  Well  established  plants 
take  up  water  quite  freely.  All  such  Orchids 
require  that  the  pots  be  filled  about  half  full  of 
drainage. — J.  D.  E. 

139.— An  Orchid  query.— A house  with 
a temperature  of  60  degs.  to  65  degs.  by  night, 
and  70  degs.  to  75  degs.  by  day,  is  not  a green- 
house, but  a hot  house.  That  is  the  temperature 
at  which  my  warmest  Orchid-house  is  now  kept 
— indeed,  it  is  often  below  60  degs.  at  night  in 
very  cold  weather.  To  recommend  greenhouse 
Orchids  for  a house  witli  such  high  tempera- 
tures would  be  a very  grave  error  indeed.  The 
Cattleya-house  temperature  is  now  55  degs.  at 
night,  and  the  cool,  or  Odontoglossum-house, 
about  50  degs.  I allow  a fall  or  rise  of  two 
or  three  degrees  according  to  the  weather.  As 
the  house  can  be  kept  at  so  high  a temperature 
there  is  ample  clioice  of  material.  In  the 
warmest  house  a beautiful  Orchid  is  Odonto- 
glossum  Roezli  ; the  flowers  are  sweetly  Rose- 


Flower  of  CymbiJiura  Lowianum 


of  water  during  the  summer  months.  Tlierefore 
the  pots  should  be  well  drained,  but  during  the 
winter,  until  the  blossom-spikes  appear,  should 
be  kept  somewhat  dry.  It  follows  immediately 
in  succession  to  Cymbidium  giganteum,  from 
Northern  Indian,  which  is  a very  similar 
plant  when  growing,  the  flower  appearing, 
however,  to  be  very  different,  large,  and  up- 
wards of  4 inches  across.  The  soil  should  be 
an  admixture  of  fibrous  peat  and  light,  turfy 
loam,  with  some  sharp  sand  added.  These 
plants  I have  seen  subjected  to  fish-manure, 
which  some,  I see,  have  extolled  to  a large 
extent,  but  I do  not  see  so  much  said  con- 
cerning it  lately ; the  Cymbidiums  I saw 
treated  to  it,  although  they  grew  profusely,  had 
in  the  end  all  the  roots  rotten,  and  for  the 
last  year  or  two,  after  repotting,  they  have 
been  simply  treated  to  pure  water  with  the 
best  of  results,  and  I would  not  advise  the  use 
of  this  manure  for  any  Orchid.  I do  not  so 
much  care  for  manure  for  Orchids,  and  if  I do 
recommend  any,  it  is  cow  manure-water,  because 
1 liave  found  this  beneficial  to  more  plants  than 
to  Orchids,  and  the  liquid  state  is  the  best  form 
to  administer  the  stimulant. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


14,}.— Coelogyne  cristata.— I would 

advise  the  placing  a few  small  specimens  of 
useful  and  beautiful  Orchid  in  one  large  pot 
IS  free  m growtli,  and  easily  managed.  If 
plants  require  repotting,  now  is  the  time  t 
It,  as  they  are  just  starting  to  grow.  The 
potting-soil  is  the  best  fibrous  peat,  to  w 


scented.  Phakenopsis  grandiflora,  P.  amabilis, 
P.  Schilleriana,  and  P.  Sanderiana  are  all  lovely 
denizens  of  the  warmest  house.  Many  of  tlie 
most  beautiful  Cypripediums  do  best  there, 
such  as  C.  Spicerianum,  C.  Leeanum,  C.  grande, 

C.  Lawrencianum,  &c.  Oiicidium  ampliatum 
majus  and  some  others  of  this  genus  are  at 
home  there  ; nearly  all  the  Angriecums,  Sacco- 
labiums,  &c.  In  the  Cattleya-house  there  is  an 
endless  array  of  very  beautiful  things— Cattleya 
Tiiana?,  C.  Mossise,  C.  M^endeli,  C.  Warneri, 
0.  gigas,  and  many  others  ; many  beautiful 
Aerides,  such  as  A.  Fieldingi,  &c.  ; the  beau- 
tiful Cymbidiums,  such  as  the  noble  C.  Howia- 
num  and  the  chaste  C.  eburneum.  All  the 
Vandas  succeed  well  in  this  house— Ccelogyne 
cristata  and  other  beautiful  species  in  this 
genus ; nearly  all  the  Dendrobiums,  the  most 
useful  of  which  are  yet  the  old  and  handsome 

D.  nobile  and  D.  Wardianum.  The  hybrid 
D.  Ainsworthi  is  also  a most  beautiful  and 
useful  Dendrobium.  An  amateur  with  one 
house  only  would  get  most  satisfaction  out  of  a 
Cattleya-house.  The  cool-house  contains  the 
species  found  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
South  America,  such  as  the  charming  Odonto- 
glossums  crispum  and  Pescatorei,  the  beautiful 
yellow-ground  luteo-purpureum  group,  the  Mas- 
devallias,  especially  the  pure-white  M.  tovar- 
ensis,  the  brilliant  M.  Harryana,  M.  Veitchiana, 
M.  coccinea,  and  the  queer-looking  Chimsera 
group,  &c.  There  are  numerous  other  almost 
equally  beautiful  species  that  might  be  named 
as  worthy  of  culture  in  all  departments,  but  it 
is  best  to  begin  with  those  not  too  expensive 
and  such  as  are  of  easy  culture. — J.  D.  E. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Queetlons.—  Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Garden  mo  free  of  charpe  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  dearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  arid  addres-ied  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  S7,  Southampton- street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Ac  8W  ere  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


277. — Sowing  Zinnia  and  Aster  seed.s.— Wlien 
can  Zinnia  and  Aster  seeds  be  sown  in  the  open  air?  I 
have  no  cold  frame. — H.  O.  B. 

278. — Hollies  under  trees.— Do  the  finer  Hollies, 
such  as  Golden  and  Silver  Queen,  &c.,  do  well  under  the 
shade  and  drip  of  deciduous  trees? — Stirlinq.siiire. 

279. — Growing  Cucumbers.— Will  .someone  kindly 
tell  me  how  to  grow  Cucumbers  in  a two-light  frame? 
Last  year  they  turned  out  very  badly. — Monmoutiisiiire 
Lad. 

280. — Culture  of  show  Auriculas.  — Would 
someone  kindly  give  instructions  as  to  the  culture  of 
show  Auriculas  ? Should  they  be  kept  in  a warm  house  ? 
— Enina. 

281. — Manuring  a garden.- Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  which  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  manure  my 
garden — spring  or  autumn?  It  is  a rather  stiff  soil.— 
G.  W.  T. 

282. — Destroying  ants.  — Will  someone  kindly 
inform  me  the  best  way  to  destroy  ants  in  a bricked 
Cucumber-frame  ? Last  year  they  almost  destroyed  the 
plants. — H.  S. 

283. — White-fly  on  Tomatoes.— Last  year  I found 
a white  fly  very  troublesome  to  my  Tomato-plants.  Will 
someone  kindly  suggest  a remedy  should  they'  again 
appear  ? — Morecambe. 

284. — Treatment  of  and  best  sorts  of  Gladioli. 
— Will  someone  kindly  give  me  some  information  as  to 
treatment  and  best  sorts  of  Gladioli  for  forcing  and  for 
the  open  air?— Devonia. 

285. — Arum  Lilies  after  flowering.— Would 
someone  kindly  tell  me  the  proper  treatment  of  Arum 
Lilies  after  flowering?  A friend  says  they  want  drying  off. 
Is  this  right  ? — Would-be  Amateur. 

286. — Flower  seeds  for  a window-box.— Will 
someone  kindly  state  what  kind  of  flower  seeds  will  be 
most  suitable  for  a window-box  ? The  window  leads  into 
a covered  passage,  and  does  not  get  any  sun. — J.  E.  A. 

287. — Arum  Lilies  turning  bi  o ivn.— Can  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of  the  leaves  of  Arum  Lilies 
turning  yellow  ? They  have  been  kept  in  a cool  green- 
house. A paraffin-lamp  has  been  used  on  frosty  ni°'hts. 
-H.  S. 

288. — Growing  Vines.— Would  someone  kindly 
give  me  the  temperature  for  growing  i'ines  from  starting 
to  finishing — chiefly'  Muscats?  I have  one  house  just 
coming  in  flower.  In  another  one  the  buds  are  swelling. — 
Lancashire. 

289. — Orange-trees  in  pots.— Will  someone  kindh- 
give  me  some  information  as  to  the  culture  of  Orange- 
trees  in  pots,  compost,  repotting,  season  and  age  for 
flowering,  &c.  ? Will  they  stand  in  the  open  air  in 
summer? — Devonia. 

290. — Treatment  of  pot  Roses.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  how  I should  treat  pot  Roses  to  bring  them 
into  bloom  at  this  time  of  the  year  ? I have  a small  green- 
house which  I can  keeji  up  to  nearly  50  degs.  during  the 
coldest  nights. — Fisby. 

291. — Growths  on  Currant-bushes.— Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  why  the  Black  Currant-bushes  in  my 
garden  are  covered  with  small  round  growths  about  the 
size  of  a Pea,  which  are  not  fruiting-buds  ? The  trees  are 
old  ones.  Is  it  a disease,  and  is  there  any  cure  for  it  ? — 
Spud. 

292. — Ranunculuses.— I planted  some  Ranunculuses 
in  Pebinary,  as  advised,  the  soil  being  rather  wet  and 
heavy'.  There  are  no  signs  yet  of  any  thing  appearing, 
though  one  bulb  I scratched  up  looked  healthy  enough, 
and  had  started  roots.  If  so  late,  will  there  be  any  chance 
of  bloom  this  year? — Jim. 

293. — Ivy  In  window-boxes.— I shall  be  obliged  if 
“ T.  T.  W.  II. ,”  who  writes  on  Ivies  in  Gardening,  22nd  of 
March,  page  45,  or  any  other  correspondent,  will  inform 
me  if  I could  cover  a house  with  Ivy  by'  growing  it  in 
window-boxes?  If  so,  what  kind  is  most  suitable  for  an 
open  west  exposure  ? — Reviresco. 

294. — Aralias  shedding  their  leaves.— Two 
slants  of  mine  in  a sunny  window,  both  Aralia  Sieboldi, 
rave  suddenly  begun  to  shed  their  leaves,  and  threaten  to 
be  bare  soon.  Can  anyone  kindly  tell  me  the  reason  ? 
Very  little  gas  is  burned  in  the  house,  and  none  in  the 
room  in  which  the  plants  are.— H.  Lawson. 

295. — -Pruning  Roses.— I am  now  pruning  the  small 
but  varied  collection  of  Roses  in  my  garden,  and  am  dis- 
appointed to  find  the  wood  generally  soft  and  pithy,  quite 
unlike  the  state  of  things  in  past  y'ears  at  this  season.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  know  if  other  amateurs  have  had  like 
experience,  and  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  give 
strength  and  tone  to  the  trees.— C.,  Berkham’-ted. 
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290.— Mushrooms  in  a fowl-house.— I have  a 
wooden  fowl-liouse  1 do  not  use.  Could  I grow  Mushrooms 
in  it  ? I have  plenty  of  horse  droppings  from  two  horses 
having  plenty  of  corn  ; but  soil  rather  light.  How  must  I 
go  about  it?  I am  told  soil  should  be  loam,  which  with 
me  would  be  rather  difficult  to  get. — Coxst.vnt  Re.vder. 

297. — Growing  vegetables,  &c.,  for  profit.— I 
am  much  obliged  to  “ J.  C.C.”  and  “ B.  C.  R.”  for  their  kind 
answers  to  my  questions  about  Tomato  growing  for  profit, 
and  would  feel  further  obliged  if  either  of  them  would 
kindly  tell  me  of  anything  besides  Mushrooms— either 
vegetable,  fruit,  or  flowers— which  would  be  likely  to  pay? 

— Tojuto. 

298. — Growing  Tomatoes  and  Strawberries. 

— Will  “ B.  C.  R.”  kindly  tell  me  what  depth  of  soil  I shall 
require  on  a slate  stage  to  grow  Tomatoes  in,  and  would 
spent  Hops  be  good  for  them?  If  so,  how  shall  I use 
them,  and  what  temperature  is  required  ? And  also  give 
me  a few  hints  on  the  forcing  and  management  of  Straw- 
berries?— T.  W.  II. 

299. — Treatment  of  Cytisus  racemosus.— 

I have  two  plants  of  Cytisus  racemosus,  which  were  pur- 
chased in  full  flower  some  three  years  since.  They  have 
never  done  any  good  since.  How  ought  they  to  have  been 
treated  ? Is  it  right  to  leave  them  under  glass  all  through 
the  year,  and  do  they  re«iuire  much  pot  room  or  stimulant  ? 
— WOllLD-BE  A.M.VrEUR. 

31)0.— Forcing  plain  Cress.— Will  someone  kindly 
favour  me  with  information  how  to  grow  plain  Cress  in  a 
greenhouse  with  any  desired  heat?  I have  triedit  several 
times,  but  the  seed  takes  about  a week  to  .germinate,  and 
grows  about  an  inch,  when  it  appears  to  become  yellow, 
as  if  ripe,  and  dies  off  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  after 
germination. — W.  R. 

301. — Treatment  of  a Marechal  Niel  Rose.— 

Will  anyone  kindly  tell  me  how  to  treat  this  Rose  which 
has  canker  in  its  principal  shoot  ? There  are  three  places 
affected  by  this  disease.  The  rest  of  the  tree,  which  runs 
over  the  inside  of  a greenhouse,  is  quite  healthy.  Will  the 
cankered  branches  infect  the  sound  ones,  and  should  they 
be  cut  away? — Pinkuorst. 

302. — Growing  Tomatoes  and  Melons  in  a 
cold  fl’ame.— Will  someone  please  to  inform  me  if  I can 
grow  Tomatoes  in  a shallow  cold  frame?  Seeing  that 
Tomatoes  are  high  growers,  would  1 have  to  peg  the  stems 
down  ? Can  I grow  Jlelons  in  a cold  frame  ? If  so,  what 
kind  is  best  ? When  can  I plant  them  in  it,  and  when  sow 
the  seed  (in  a hot-bed,  I suppose)?— Beslie  Th.un'. 

303. — Growing  Tomatoes  in  a greenhouse.— 

Will  someone  kindly  give  me  some  information  about 
u-rowing  Tomatoes?  I have  a small  greenhouse  with  room 
for  about  half-a-dozen  plants.  What  sized  pots  should  1 
use,  and  what  .sort  of  soil  ? What  is  the  best  sort  of 
Ton’iato,  and  how  soon  should  I plant  them  ? I have  not 
any  heat,  and  propose  to  purchase  the  plants. — Ueoroe 
W.  R.tsfs.w. 

304. — Black  Hamburgh  Grape-Vine.— During 
the  late  frost  I fouinl  one  morning  the  leaves  of  my  Vine 
had  become  (juite  withered.  The  heat  of  the  house  had 
not  been  below  00  degs.  The  roots  and  stem  of  the  Vine 
are  outside  the  Irouse.  The  leaves  have  partly  recovered  ; 
but  seem  to  be  better  one  day,  and  worse  the  ne.xt.  Can 
anyone  kindl.v  suggest  any  reason  for  the  leaves  witherijig 
in  this  manner? — C.  W. 

30.5. —Anemones  failing.— Can  anyone  kindly  tell 
me  why  my  Anemones  tail  ? 1 have  tried  both  seed  and 
bulb.s.  Both  come  up  well ; but  before  the  flowers  open 
they  all  get  burnt  up  and  come  to  nothing.  The  foliage 
also  gets  burnt.  Some  years  ago  I had  them  very  good 
even  in  severe  winters.  I have  changed  the  beds  without 
any  good  effect.  I grow  them  in  good  soil  with  a little 
sand  in  it. — L.  F.  Butler. 

.3U0.— Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  in  a greenhouse. 

I have  a Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  planted  out  nearly  three 

years  ago  in  a small  unheated  greenhouse,  the  roof  of 
which  it  now  covers.  It  is  covered  with  flower-buds.  I 
was  able  to-day  (19th  of  March)  to  count  72  well-fortned 
ones,  and  it  seems  going  to  produce  one  on  every  joint. 
Is  this  too  much  for  a young  tree,  and  ought  I to  thin  the 
flowers?  Last  season  I cut  about  50  or  OO  blooms  from  it. 
-Munster. 

307. — Lilium  auratum  after  blooming.— 1 

should  be  obliged  by  any  hints  as  to  the  treatment  of 
Lilium  auratum  and  its  varieties  after  blooming.  When 
is  the  growth  of  bulb  supposed  to  be  finished,  and  ought 
the  bulb  to  be  fed  with  weak  liquid-manure  for  a few 
weeks  before  gradually  drying  and  ripening  off?  Is  a 
position  in  sun  or  jiartial  shade  the  best,  and  what  is  the 
best  material  for  plunging  in  in  the  open  air  ? Must  it  be 
sheltered  from  rain  and  at  night?— Notts. 

308. — Budding  Plum-trees.— I have  about  a score 
of  young  Plum  stocks  that  I should  like  to  bud  at  the 
proper  time.  Should  they  be  headed  back  now?  I pass  a 
market  gardener’s  place  every  day,  and  he  has  about  a 
hundred  Victoria  Plum-trees  thatareasightworth  seeing  in 
bearing  time.  Some  of  them  have  two,  some  three  branches 
about  6 feet  from  the  top  of  the  soil,  and  the  tallest  will 
not  be  above  7 feet  high.  I should  like  mine  budded  like 
these,  if  it  be  possible. — Hannah  Macready. 

309. — Melons  and  Tomatoes.— A recent  answer  in 
Gardening  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  growing  Cucum- 
bers  and  Tomatoes  satisfactorily  in  the  same  house. 
Would  “ B.  C.  R.,”  or  someone  who  has  tried  the  experi- 
ment, kindly  inform  me  whether  Melons  make  better 
companions  to  Tomatoes  ? The  arrangements  of  the  house 
are  such  as  to  admit  of  Melons  being  dried  at  the  roots 
during  ripening  without  hindering  the  growth  of  Tomato- 
plants,  which  would  be  in  a separate  border. — F. 

310. — Management  of  Oranges,  Lemons, 
Citrons,  and  Shaddocks.— I have  some  large  trees 
of  these  in  a cool  conservatory,  some  in  a narrow  border 
against  a wall,  and  some  in  tubs.  They  are  now  looking 
unhappy,  and  the  leaves  are  falling  off.  May  it  not  be  that 
they  are  in  want  of  shifting  and  having  fresh  soil,  or  mulch- 
ing with  some  good  liquid-manure  occasionally  ? If  so,  what 
is  the  right  time  of  year  to  lift  them  to  renovate  the 
border,  or  put  fresh  soil  in  the  tubs,  and  what  sort  of  soil  ? 
Will  anyone  who  kindly  answers  this  please  give  some 
hints  as  to  what  pruning  is  necessary,  and  when  to  do  it  ? 
The  trees  have  been  in  the  same  border  and  tubs  for  a 
long  time,  and  my  present  gardener  has  had  no  experience 
with  them. — Augusta. 


311. — Hyacinthus  belgicus  and  candicans. 

— 1 shall  be  much  obliged  for  any  information  about  the 
bulbs  Hyacinthus  belgicus  and  candicans.  1 bought  them 
with  other  bulbs  in  October,  and  gave  them  the  same 
treatment,  with  the  result  that  the  former  are  a mass  of 
healthy-looking  leaves ; but  no  sign  of  flowering,  while 
the  latter  seems  to  have  done  nothing  yet  e.xcept  make 
roots.  As  candicans  is  a summer-flowering  bulb  I suppose 
this  is  all  right.  Rut  what  about  the  other  ? — Munster. 

312.  — Budding  a Rose.— I have  a red  Rose  of  a very 
vigorous  habit  climbing  up  my  house  side.  It  is  a very 
free  bloomer;  but  the  bud  no  sooner  expands  than  the 
Rose  falls.  And  I want  to  know  if  “J.  C.  0.,”  or  some 
other  reader,  can  tell  me  it  I can  bud  any  other  kind  on 
it,  say  a Win.  A.  Richardson,  or  a good  dark  one,  so  that 
the  old  Rose  will  not  show  any  more?  It  has  five  or  six 
thick  canes,  9 feet  long,  all  head  and  nothing  in  the 
middle  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  plant. — Hannah  Mac- 
ready. 

313. — Lilies  of  the  Valley  turning  yellow.— 

Being  anxious  to  grow  my  own  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  I had 
some  crowns  taken  up  from  the  border,  selecting  the 
plump-looking  ones,  and  put  ten  in  a 6-inch  pot.  They 
came  up  and  looked  fairly  well  with  their  flower-buds  for 
a time  ; but  gradually  the  majority  of  the  buds  turned 
yellow  and  died  off,  leaving  only  one  single  head  of  flower, 
which  has  come  out  well,  llow  can  the  failure  be  accounted 
for  of  the  other  nine?  Is  it  likely  the  crowns  or  the  roots 
were  at  fault?  They  have  only  had  60  degs.  of  heat. — 
Amateur. 

.314.— Making  a propagating-house.— I have  a 
span-roofed  greenhouse,  40  feet  long,  10  feet  wide,  7 feet 
to  the  ridge,  M'hich  I wish  to  make  into  a propagating- 
house  for  the  striking  of  Fetunias,  Dahlias,  and  other  soft- 
wooded  plants.  I shall  be  grateful  for  any  information 
respecting  the  following  questions  : 1st,  What  would  be 

the  best  arrangement  for  beds  ? 2nd,  How  many  rows  of 
4-inch  pipe  for  bottom-heat?  3rd,  Would  there  be  any 
requii’ed  for  top-heat?  4th,  What  would  be  the  maximum 
and  minimum  heat  required? — Norfolk. 

315. — Heating  a greenhouse  from  a kitchen 
fil'e.- From  suggestions  in  Gardening  already  published, 

I purpose  heating  a small  greenhouse  from  the  kitchen 
boiler,  say  a 1-inch  pipe,  5 feet  long,  from  top  of  boiler 
joined  to  a 4-inch  pipe  in  greenhouse,  12  feet  long,  and 
connected  to  the  middle  of  a feed  cistern  with  ball-tai),  a 
4-inch  pipe  for  return,  12  feet  long,  and  again  a 1-inch 
pipe  to  the  lower  part  of  boiler.  Supposing  I did  not  want 
to  use  the  apparatus,  and  put  a stop-tap  on  the  inch  flow- 
pipe,  would  the  boiler  still  be  properly  fed,  safe,  and 
efficient  for  kitchen  purposes?— Morecambe. 

316. — Frost  and  bulbs.— I should  be  glad  to  know 
if  frost  will  injure  bulbs  and  tubers  that  are  in  a dry  and 
dormant  state.  I had  several  dozen  Gladioli  laid  away  in 
a stable,  packed  in  dry  stuff  as  received  from  the  grower  ; 
also  some  Dahlia  tubers  in  similar  condition,  and  during 
the  late  severe  frost  I found  both  water  and  mould  laid 
up  for  potting  frozen  hard  close  to  a shelf  on  which  the 
bulbs  lav.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  from  look  of  bulbs 
whether  they  are  injured,  as  they  are  perfectly  dry.  Any 
information  will  be  thankfully  received.— Jim. 

317. — Ants  in  a Cucumber-bed.— Last  season  my 
Ciucumber-plants  did  very  well  until  the  bed  became 
infested  with  ants,  when  the  plants  gradually  died  off. 
Can  some  reader  of  Gardening  tell  me  of  something  that 
will  kill  the  ants  (if  it  occurs  again)  without  injury  to  the 
plants  ? The  plants  are  in  aCucumber-frame  sunk  consider- 
ably below  the  ground,  being  brickwork  all  round,  but  the 
top  of  the  frame  is  2 feet  or  3 feet  above  the  surface.  Is 
there  any  preparation  for  brushing  the  brickwork  inside 
and  out  which  would  keep  off  the  ants,  or  anything  one 
could  safely  put  in  the  top-dressing  of  mould?— J.  M. 
DUNCOMIiE. 

318.  — Potting  off  plants  from  a propa- 
gator.—After  noting  “B.  (J.  R.'s”  advice  in  Gardening 
of  March  15th,  as  to  sowing  seeds  of  Pelargoniums, 
Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums  and  Tomatoes,  and  having  a 
difficulty  in  procuring  stable  manure  for  a hot-bed  as  he 
advises,  I have  succeeded  in  making  a propagator  on  the 
lines  laid  down  by  “B.  C.  R.”  in  Gardening  of  January 
11th.  Tho  apparatus  works  splendidly,  and  I sowed  the 
seeds  in  a steady  temperature  of  65  degs.  to  70  degs.  on 
March  13th.,  and  have  been  able  to  keep  it  almost  the 
same  heat  ever  since.  Having  no  greenhouse  I have  stood 
it  the  open  air,  and  have  protected  the  lamp  from  wind 
by  placing  it  in  a box.  Would  “ B,  C.  R.”  now  kindly  tell 
nie  when  to  pot  off  the  plants,  and  when  it  would  be  safe 
to  remove  them  to  the  cold  frame  ? Should  the  seedlings  be 
kept  in  the  propagator  after  potting  off?  I may  mention 
that  the  Dahlias  and  some  of  the  other  seeds  have  already 
got  above  ground,  March  17th. — A.  G.  V. 

To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  re-plies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  shoidd  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

319. — Crops  under  orchard  trees  (0.  Z.)—l! 
the  trees  are  not  too  large.  Gooseberries  and  Currants 
will  do  well : so  will  Rhubarb,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Kales,  &c. 
Morello  Cherries  would  also  do,  and  perhaps  dwarf  Plums  ; 
also  Nuts. 

320. — Uses  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  (M.  W.;.— 
Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  a white  crystallised  substance,  and 
may  be  used  in  liquid  form,  about  1 oz.  to  4 gallons  of 
water,  and  be  given  to  growing  crops,  or  it  may  be 
sprinkled  in  a dry  state  over  the  beds  at  the  rate  of  2 lb. 
to  the  square  rod  or  perch  in  spring. 

321.  —Culture  of  Kalosanthes  (L.  K.  S'.).— Pot 
off  the  cuttings  at  once  into  small  pots,  in  a compost  of 
two-thirds  turfy  loam  and  one-third  leaf-mould,  keeping 
them  rather  close  for  a time  until  fairly  established.  Stop 
the  points  of  the  shoots  to  induce  a bushy  formation,  and 
shift,  when  necessary,  into  4-inch  pots,  placing  the  plants 
in  a sunnv,  well-ve'nf  ilated  position  in  the  greenhouse. 
The  Kalosanthes,  being  of  a succulent  nature,  require  a 
considerable  amount  of  solar  heat  to  mature  the  wood, 
without  which  the  flower-heads  do  not  form.  During  the 
early  part  of  September  the  plants  will  be  benefited  by 
fuller  exposure  to  sun  and  air,  wintering  them  in  a cool- 
house,  and  ventilating  freely  during  the  early  spring 
months. 


322. — Growing  large  white  Leeks  (Cuuninj- 
-Ilian). — To  obtain  large  white  Leeks,  treat  them  as  Celery  • 
plants  are  treated — that  is,  sow  a few  seeds  in  a gentle 
hot-bed  at  once.  Prick  off  the  seedlings  as  soon  as  large 
enough,  and  plant  out  finally  in  trenches  when  the  plants 
are  strong.  The  plants  should  be  1 foot  apart  in  the 
trenches.  Earth  up  to  blanch  as  required.  For  ordinarj' 
use  veiy  good  results  are  obtained  by  sowing  during  April 
in  the  open  air,  and  transplanting  into  the  trenches  when 
the  plants  are  large  enough. 

323. — statice  Holfordi  (II.  D.).  — Cuttings  of  this 
plant  root  readily  in  sandy-peat  in  a warm  pit  or  under  i 
bell-glass  in  a warm  greenhouse.  When  jiotted  intosingli 
pots,  keep  close  for  a time,  until  established  ; then  move 
to  an  airy  greenhouse,  shifting  on  into  larger  pots  whei 
required.  They  will  grow  well  in  good  peat  or  in  equa 
parts  of  turfy  loam  and  peat,  adding  some  sand  and  crushei 
charcoal  to  keep  the  soil  open.  The  plants  require  a goo< 
deal  of  water,  therefore  the  pots  must  be  well  draineil 

324. — Blue  flower  for  a north  aspect  ( B.  L.  K) 
— We  know  of  nothing  better  than  blue  Lobelia.  The  seei 
must,  however,  be  sown  under  glass.  In  a window  m-ouIi 
do,  covering  the  pot  with  a pane  of  glass  and  shading  unti 
the  plants  are  above  ground.  For  another  season  w 
would,  however,  recommend  the  varieties  of  Viola  cornuta 
the  seed  of  which  may  be  sown  in  August,  planting  out  th 
following  March.  These  are  hardy  perennials  of  dwar 
habit,  flowering  continually  throughout  the  summer,  am 
would  probably  succeed  better  than  most  summer-flower 
ing  plants  in  such  a situation. 

325. — Growing  Mushrooms  in  cellars  (G.  M.) 
— The  great  secret  of  success  in  Mushroom-culture  consist 
in  properly  preparing  the  manure.  Horse-droppings  ar 
best,  but  should  ordinary  stable-manure  be  used  it  shouli 
be  turned  over  several  times  until  the  rank  steam  i 
evaporated,  at  the  same  time  rejecting  the  littery  mattei 
About  1 foot  in  thickness  of  manure  will  sufliee  for  use  ii 
cellars,  and  the  beds  may  be  imade  at  any  time  during  th 
year— that  is  to  say,  if  tiie  cellars  are  so  situated  that 
cool,  equable  temperature  can  be  maintained  in  thei 
during  the  summer  months.  A bottom-heat  thermomete 
should  be  placed  in  the  beds  when  made,  and  when  i 
marks  75  degs.  to  SO  degs.  the  spawn  may  be  put  in. 

326. — Growing  herbs  (Chef).— Vor  a good  suppl 
of  herbs  all  the  season  plant  a few  roots  in  a warm,  sunn 
place,  t6  come  in  early,  and  a few  more  roots  in  some  co( 
position  for  use  during  hot  weather.  Mint  is  easil 
increased  by  separating  the  young  shoots  nith^  a bit  ( 
root  attached  in  spring,  and  planting  in  rows  6 inches  c 
8 inches  apart.  Tliyme  and  Sage  are  best  increased  froi 
cuttings  in  April,  planted  firmly  with  a dibble,  to  1 
watered  and  shaded  for  a time  until  they  begin  to  grov 
Make  a ne«’  bed  every  year,  as  young  plantations  are  tli 
most  reliable  and  stand  the  winter  best.  Sow  Parsley  no. 
and  again  in  July  ; thin  to  6 inches  apart  in  August ; ei 
the  largest  leave's  off  a part  of  the  crop  to  induce  a ne 
growth  for  winter  ; plant  a few  roots  in  a warm  spot  fi 
early  use. 

327.  — Grubs  eating  Primula-roots  ' H 
Baetiin). — The  white  grubs  are  the  larvio  of  one  of  tl 
weevils  belonging  to  the  genus  Otiorhynchus,  prob.ab! 

O.  sulcatus  or  O.  picipes.  They  are  most  injurious  insect 
both  as  grubs  or  beetles.  In  the  former  state  they  destiv 
the  roots  of  all  manner  of, soft-rooted  plants.  Primulas  ai 
Cyclamens  being  prime  favourites.  The  beetles  feed  o 
the  foliage  of  plants,  and  in  greenhouses  and  vineries  (' 
much  damage.  They  hide  themselves  very  carefuL 
during  the  day,  only  coming  out  at  night  to  feed.  TIW 
are  by  no  means  easy  insects  to  deal  with.  It  is  ahno! 
impossible  to  make  any  insecticide  reach  them.  If  yy 
suspect  their  presence,'  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  ,■ 
carefully  draw  away  the  earth  from  the  roots  of  the  plan 
and  search  for  them.  Watering  with  strong  liquid  nianu 
might  discomfort  them  and  help  the  plants.  The  oth< 
insects  are  the  larva)  of  one  of  the  carnivorous  beetl' 
belonging  to  the  family  Carabidoc,  and  are  very  useful 
gardens,  as  they  feed  on  small  insects,  &c.— G.  S.  S. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  frm 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  whi 
should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illu 
TRATED,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  Lomlon,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— IF.  A.  P.— Dracaena  vivipar 

Kate. — Euphorbia  jacquinia)flora. II.  Co.i;.— Heat 

Erica  carnea  ; Other  specimen.  Common  Houseleek  (Sei 

pervivum  tectorum), Kemp. — 1,  Pteris  cretica  alb 

lineata ; 2,  Pteris  cretica ; 3,  Eupatorium  riparium.-— 

A(p/irt.— Iris  cristata  ; send  when  in  flower. Keuhi 

Marsh.  — Ophiopogon  spicatus.  A.  L.  Dymock.- 

1,  Aspleniuni  furcatum ; 2,  Asplenium  serra;  3,  Aspl 

Ilium  rutiefolium. A.  T.  Jones. — Send  flower  and  lei 

A bit  of  the  old  flower  would  do. Mrs.  IFiiWi. 

1,  VelLheimia  viridifolia ; 2,  Dioscorea  multicolor.— 

Mrs.  De.lass,  Valencia  Island.— Pittospormw  tenuifohuii 
ViburnumTinusvar. Mrs.  T.  Ilollby.—I,  Pteris tremul 

2,  Aspidium  angulare  densum ; 3,  Adiantum  tenerun 

4,  Blechnum  cartilagineum. Edb'rg.—t,  Adiantu 

formosum  ; 2,  Adiantum  cuneatum  ; 3,  Adiantum  inici 
phvllum  ; 4,  Nothochlama  aurea  ; 5,  (jhlorophytum  specn 

Send  in  flower. M.  B.  G. — 1,  Pteris  strammei 

2,  Aspidium  angulare  tripinnatum ; 3,  Scolopendnum  K 
wavi ; 4,  Adiantum  pedatum  (?) ; 5,  Asplenium  hneatui 

6,  Pteris  cretica  variegata. G.  P . Selden. — 1,  Dnms 

ternata;  2,  Davallia.  Send  better  frond  ; .3,  'Thii 

orientalis  var.  ; 4,  Acacia  dealbata. A.  T.  I arkes. 

1,  2,  3,  4,  and  8,  Aspidium  angulare  var.  ; 5,  Scolopendriu 
vul^are  ; 0,  PolypocUuin  vulj^are;  7,  Send  better  speciiiWj 
— ’^Yoiiiig  Amateur. — Yes,  a Honeysuckle  (Loniccj 
reticulata). ‘ 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS.  | 

We  should  he  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  \ 
do  not  aymver  queries  by  post y and  that  we  ca.nnot  und 
take  to  fonoara  letters  to  correspondentSy  or  i)isert  quei 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Chantry.—''  Villa  Gardenin'?,”  by  E.  Hobday,  publish 

by  Macmillan  &l  Co.,  London. Turnor.  i 

insects  were  crushed  out  of  all  reco'‘  nition. 


March  29,  1890] 
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POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

QUERY. 

32S.— Feeding  poultry,  &c.— Would  il  be  possible 
to  feed  poultry  entirely  on  scraps  from  the  house — bits  of 
fish,  crusts  of  breael,  meat,  etc. , without  any  grain?  Or 
if  notentirely  witboutgrain,  how  seldom  and  in  what(pran- 
titymayitbe  given?  The  fowls  have  a good  Grass  run 
and  comfortable  quarters.  There  are  eight  hens  and  a 
cock.  How  can  a hen  be  stopped  from  sitting?— John 
Green. 

REPLIES. 

Profitable  poultry-keeping.— I have 
read  with  great  interest  “ M.  P.’s”  account  of 
his  poultry-keeping,  and  sliould  like  to  give  mine 
of  last  season.  I feel  that  I shall  be  considered 
to  have  gone  a rather  expensive  way  to  work. 
Tlie  fowls  I keep  are  black  Minorcas,  and  as  the 
six  hens  with  which  I commenced  the  season 
more  than  paid  for  their  cost  and  keeping  the 
previous  year,  I do  not  make  any  charge  on 
their  account.  I bought  three  pullets  and  I lost 
one  of  the  liens  early  in  the  year  ; the  remaining 
eight  laid  1,268  eggs.  I must  not  forget  to 
mention  that  out  of  13  eggs  I placed  under  a 
hen  which  I had  to  purchase  (Minorcas  being 
non-setters),  I raised  13  chickens,  which  I con- 
sider good  business  ; but  I unfortunately  lost 
s.nno  of  these  from  cramp  and  other  causes. 
The  pullets  from  this  brood  commenced  laying 
in  December,  which  slightly  helped  to  make  up 
the  above  total  of  eggs.  The  food  cost  me  a 
great  deal  more  than  it  should  have  done,  as  the 
person  who  fed  the  fowls  was  very  wasteful,  and 
1 found  that  I saved  quite  10s.  the  last  quarter 
on  this  account  by  giving  someone  else  the  charge 
of  them  who  took  an  interest  in  her  work.  I 
have  a good  and  large  run,  but  no  Grass.  There 
is  a large  kitchen  garden,  so  the  fowls  get  plenty 
of  green  food  ; and  they  also  have  the  scraps, 
&c. , from  the  kitchen.  I have  estimated  the 
value  of  the  eggs  at  Is.  6d.  dozen  all  the  year 
round,  as  they  are  unusually  fine,  and  there  is 
always  a brisk  demand  for  all  I can  spare 
amongst  my  neighbours  and  friends.  On  the 
whole,  I consider  the  result  satisfactory,  and, 
with  greater  economy,  I am  sure  I shall  be  able 
to  show  a larger  balance  of  profit  for  this  year. 

I haVl  spent  a small  amount  for  alterations,  &c., 
to  the  building,  and  also  for  a coop  and  run  ; 
b^^l^jbe  former  is  a permanent  improvement, 
latter  will  last  for  years,  I have  made 
a siiic-'T charge  only  on  this  account.  I’rofit  and 
Loss  ai^ount: — Expaidilure : 3 pullets,  at  7s., 
setting  hen,  4s.  ; fountain,  2s.  4d.  ; 
f(smd,  5il.  ; extras,  7s.  6d.  ; profit,  £2 ,3s.  3d. 
TcTuW,-'^£9  Is.  6d.  Receipts : 1 ,268  eggs,  at  1 ,^1. , 
£7  18s.  6d.  ; 3 fowls  for  table,  at  3s.,  9s.  ; sold 
6 hen'^  and  cockerel,  14s.  Total  : £9  Is.  6d. — 
jMino^ca,  Croydon. 

19^  — Unhealthy  rabbits.  — “ Hamp- 
shir^’  does  not  say  under  what  circumstances 
his  rabbits  are  kept,  nor  does  he  mention 
the  ]iind  of  food  he  uses.  I can  there- 
fore only  give  him  an  answer  in  the  dark.  I 
tliink  it  quite  likely  that  he  feeds  too  freely  on 
wet  green  food,  of  which  young  rabbits  are  very 
fond.  If  the  animals  are  allowed  their  fill  not 
only  will  diarrhoea  set  in  and  carry  off  a great 
number,  but  the  survivors  will  be  reared  with 
difficulty,  and  have  enormous  stomachs.  More 
dry  food  should  be  used,  and  the  utmost  cleanli- 
ness observed.  I hope  to  return  to  this  subject 
another  week  in  replying  to  query  196.— 
Dodltisg. 

197.— Pheasants  and  fowls.— I cannot 
give  ‘ Mr.  Osborne  ” the  information  asked  for 
at  this  moment,  for  I forgot  to  ask  the  wood- 
man when  he  came  to  me  recently,  and  I 
feel  sure  he  would  not  be  able  to  tell  me  much 
about  the  plumage  of  the  birds  in  question 
beyond  their  colour.  I have  sufficient  confidence 
in  him,  however,  to  rely  on  what  he  has  already 
told  me  on  the  subject.  “ Mr.  Osborne  ” should 
try  to  interview  some  trustworthy  gamekeeper 
in  lus  neighbourhood.  I have  no  doulit  that 
there  are  .several  who  could  give  him  informa- 
tion on  this  point. — Doulting. 

19,j.— Turkeys  not  laying.— I can  give 
' no  sure  reason  for  turkeys  not  laying  until  late 
m the  season.  Perhaps  they  were  late-hatched 
bards,  m which  case  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
lay  very  early.  Perhaps  they  laid  late  last 
year,  and  are  now  enjoying  a well-earned  rest. 
They  may  be  very  old  birds,  and  in  that  case 
would  not  lay  a large  number  of  eggs  this  year. 

, Hut  whatever  the  cause  m;iy  be,  “A.  R.  N. ” 


cannot  make  tliem  lay  by  any  system  of  feeding 
she  may  adopt.  Any  food  which  is  eaten  by 
the  ordinary  poultry  will  be  relished  by  the 
turkeys.  If  the  querist  resides  in  an  exposed 
position,  ho  may  be  thankful  that  his  turkeys 
do  not  lay,  for  the  chicks  are  almost  certain  to 
die  off  in  such  neighbourhoods. — Doulting. 

198.— Fowls  losing  feathers.— It  may 

be  that  one  of  the  fowls  is  a feather- eater.  If 
so,  she  ought  to  be  discovered  at  once  and  re- 
moved. Perhaps  “ Ignorance  ” has  been  feeding 
a little  too  freely  on  meat  scraps  ; but  a more 
probable  cause  is  the  absence  of  a proper  dust- 
bath,  so  that  insects  are  doing  the  mischief.  It 
would  be  well  to  provide  a good  dusting-place 
at  once,  and  sprinkle  a little  flowers  of  sulphur 
amongst  the  ashes  ; some  might  also  be  given  in 
the  soft  food.  It  is  very  likely  that  some  para- 
site is  at  work. — Doulting. 


BIRDS. 

QUERIES. 

329. — Treatment  of  an  Australian  cockatoo. 

— I shall  feel  obliged  if  anyone  can  ifive  me  anv  ad%4c.e  as 
to  the  treatment  of  an  Australian  cockatoo  ? He  is  three 
years  old,  hut  almost  without  feathers— as  soon  as  new 
ones  appear  throuj^h  the  skin  they  drop  out.  The  bottom 
portion  of  his  beak  has  yrown  so  lon^’-  that  it  .sticks  up 
quite  an  inch ; the  topportionhasby  the  same  rule  extended 
beyond  its  proper  limits,  and  instead  of  the  bottom  fitlinff 
into  the  top  beak  in  the  natural  way  it  grows  outside  it, 
and  consequently  forces  the  bird’s  jaws  out  of  their  proper 
position.  I have  had  the  beak  cut  by  professional  bird 
fanciers  several  times,  who  assure  me  it  will  get  all  right  as 
the  bird  gets  older,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  get  any 
better — in  fact,  seems  as  had  now  as  it  was  twelve  months 
since.  What  can  I do?  I feed  him  on  sopped  bread, 
boiled  Maize,  and  odd  dainty  bits,  .and  let  him  have  a bone 
with  a little  meat  on  occasion.ally.  I shall  be  gl.ad  of  any 
advice,  as  I do  not  want  to  lose  him,  he  t,alks  so  splendidly. 
— W.  H.  H. 

330. — Pood  for  thrushes.— I should  be  glad  to 
know  if  the  food  mixture  for  larks  given  in  G.vrbenino, 
Feb.  ‘22nd,  p.age  72S,  is  good  for  thrushes. — E.  WitsON. 

REPLIES. 

201.— Book  on  birds.— The  letterpress  of 
Cassell’s  “ Canaries  and  Cage-birds  ” gives  much 
useful  information,  and  the  portion  by  Blackston 
is  very  complete.  Rwaysland’s  part — British 
birds — is  meagre  and  badly  written,  the  words 
“it”  and  “they”  being  used  indifferently 
throughout  ; nevertheless  his  facts  are  all 
right,  because  they  are  the  result  of  per- 
sonal observation.  The  foreign  birds,  by 

Wiener,  are  treated  on  the  whole  very  well  ; 
but  there  are  one  or  two  errors,  probably  due  to 
reliance  on  the  observation  of  others.  For  in- 
stance, I have  proved  that  the  hen  Orange 
Bishop  builds  her  own  nest,  while  the  cock 
shows  complete  indifference  to  her  operations  ; 
and  bulbuls  are  excellent  singers  and  easier  to 
keep  than  any  other  cage-birds,  eating  the  same 
food  as  any  other  soft-billed  birds,  and  never 
ailing.  The  plates  are  showy  but  poorly  exe- 
cuted.— A.  G.  Butler. 


Catalogues  received.— HuAKu.s,  Beddiii:;  Plants, 
tDc.  George  Humphries,  Kington,  Langley,  Chippenham. 

Japamse  Lilies,  Gladioli,  Irises,  and  Elower  Ro<ds. 

W.  II.  Hudson,  .West  Green-road,  Tottenham,  London,  N. 


■DEACHEY’S  CARNATIONS.- Twelve  grand 

" named  varieties,  immense  robust  plants,  will  grow  any- 
where, 6s.,  free.  Tree  Carnations,  to  bloom  shortly,  10s.  dozen ; 
Is.  each. 

■DEACHEY’S  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS.— 

-L/  Well-rooted,  truly  named,  best  Fuchsias,  iJss.  6d.  dozen. 
Pelargoniums,  4s.  Geraniums,  3s.  Vallota  purpurea,  3 good 
bulbs,  Is.  6d.  All  free.  See  front  page. — R.  W.  BEACHEY, 
Kingskerswell,  Devon. 

■pEACHEY’S  FUCHSIAS.— New  and  extra- 

ordinary. — Mrs.  Hill  and  Molesworth,  giant  double  whiles; 
Nancy,  enormous  double  lavender ; Morveille,  immense 
double  purple,  striped  scarlet,  9d.  each.  Phenomenal,  giant 
double  purple;  La  France,  beautiful  double  lilac,  6d.  each. 
General  Gordon,  finest  single  crimson,  6d.  each.  Choicest 
older  double  and  single  varieties.  2s.  6d.  dozen.  Not  less 
than  2 sent  — R.  W,  BEACHEY,  Kingskerswell,  Devon. 

•DEACHEY’S  CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS.— 

LI  Stiperb  Fringed  Primula,  12  sorts  including  new  blue,  Giant 
Cineraria.  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d.  packet,— Kingskerswell,  Devon . 

AN  AMATEUR  OFFERS  CHEAP  TQBE^ 

OUS  BEGONIAS.— I know  them  to  be  grand  because 
all  were  in  flower  for  a long  time  in  the  summer.  The  bedding 
sorts  have  flowers  3 inches  to  4 inches  across,  the  others  much 
larger.  For  bedding,  3s.  per  dozen ; for  pots,  4s.  per  dozen ; 
doubles,  10s.  per  dozen.  If  you  give  double  these  prices  to  a 
nurseryman  you  would  get  sorts  not  so  good.  I have  a few 
very  grand  sorts,  singles  and  doubles,  and  of  these  I will  send 
a written  description  to  any  address  on  application ; but  I 
won't  take  less  than  2s.  each  for  them.  CARNATION'S  that 
may  be  planted  in  the  garden  or  grown  in  pots,  all  from  layers 
last  summer.  There  are  showing  sorts,  seifs,  Cloves,  pure- 
whites,  Picotees,  &c.,  in  the  lot.  Looking  over  Carnation 
Catalogue  I see  1 dozen  of  mine  would  cost  lls.  Dozen, 
4b.  6d. ; or  25  for  Ss.  6d.  6 double  white,  2s.  6d.  All  carriage 
free. — Mrs.  RYDER,  Worsley-road,  Leytonstone. 


HIGH  QUALITY.  LOW  PRICES. 

Our  Seventh  Year  of  advertieing  in  Gardening. 

Early  ChrysantUomums.— Finest  sorts,  s\ioh  as 
M'lmo.  Dejsgrango,  Flora,  Inimitable,  &c..  Is.  6rl.  perdoz. 
5,009  Double  Petunias  (Speciality).— Finest  named 
sorbs  from  our  unequalled  collection,  6 for  Is.  ‘Jd. ; 3s.  per 
doz. 

5,000  Fuchsias. — Choicest  named  sorts,  such  as  Frau 
Emma  Topfer,  Avalanche,  J.  Rosain,  &c..  Is.  6d.  doz. ; 59 
fc^r  4s. 

Tree  Carnations. — Gems  for  winter  flowerin;?  ; should 
be  potted  at  once  to  make  large  planfs  for  next  season. 
Best  sorts,  such  as  Andalusia,  Zouave,  Purity,  White  Swan, 
.Juliette,  The  Mikado,  C.atherine  Paul,  Valencia,  &c.,  &c. 
Strong  plants,  2 for  Is.  31. ; 6 for  3.s.  3d. ; or  6.s.  per  doz. 
Carnations  (Border). — Pride  of  Penshurst,  i)est  yellow, 
extra  strong,  2 tor  Is.  61.  Souv.  de  M ilmaison,  immense 
flesh  pink,  2 tor  is.  3d. 

Lobelia,  best  dark  blue,  ‘2s.  6d.  per  100. 

Nicotiana  afhnls,  is.  3d.  per  doz. 

Geranium  Henry  Jacoby,  darkest  crimson,  2s.  doz. 

12s.  100. 

Carriage  p-iid  for  cash  with  order. 

PRICE  LISTS  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 

CRANK  & CLARKE, 

Hillside  Nnrsery,  March,  Cambs. 

Herbaceous  calceolarias,  unparal- 
leled strains,  nice  yoimg  plants  for  potting  up,  Ls.  6d 
doz.,  free.— CRANE  & CLARKE,  March,  Cambs. 

I^Y  PENNV  plants  are  ready.  Tesli- 

JLVJL  monials  come  every  flay  from  my  customers  of  former 
years  as  to  value  anfl  excelleoce  of  ray  plants.  12  variotis, 
ls.3fl.;  21,23.;  Bselectefl,  ls.3fl.  Abutiloos,  Auriculas,  Artillery- 
plants,  Fuchsias,  Begonias  (evergreen  and  foliage),  Diplacus, 
Heliotrope,  Lantana,  Hydrangea,  double  Petunia,  Trop  eo- 
lum,  Sparmannia,  and  other  plants. — GARDENER,  Old 
Vicarage,  Sprowston.  Norwich. 

Yes  ! I send  12  choice  Fuchsias  with  names 

for  Is.  31. ; 6 select,  Is.  3d.  All  auUimn-sbrnck  plants.— 
GARDENER,  Old  Vicarage,  Sprowston,  Norwich. 

1 nn  CHOICE  Ornamental  and  Golden  Varie- 
-LUL/  gated  .SHRUBS,  from  9 in.  to  2-^  ft.,  carriage  paid. 
Also  100  same  as  above,  all  green  vaideties,  8s.  6d.,  free.— 
H ENRY  & CO.,  near  Amersham,  Bucks. 

I^RS.  ALPHEUS  HARDY,  most  beautiful 

lY-L  Chrysanthemum  of  recent  introduction.  Is.  9d.  each; 
three  5s.;  18s.  doz.,  free.- HENRY  & CO.,  Amershara, 
B licks. 

A MPELOPSIS  VEITCHI,  ofor  Is.  3d.  Althea, 

scarlet,  Bignonia  radicans,  Ceanothus,  Wistaria,  three 
for  Is.  3d.  Ooronilla,  Daphne,  red,  also  white,  double  Deut- 
zias.  Copper,  Beech,  Clematis  vitalba,  White  and  Yellow  Jas- 
mine, four,  Is.  31.  Magnolia  grandiflora.  2,  Is.  2d.;  or  one 
each  of  above,  4s.  3d.  All  free.— HENRY  & CO.,  near  Amer- 
sham,  Bucks. 

CHEAP  ROSES,  Own  Roots.— Teas,  12var., 

5s. , free,  including  Niel,  Dijon,  Mermet,  M.  VanHoutte, 
etc.  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  12  var.,  own  roots,  including  A. 
Colorab,  C.  Christy,  M.  Baumann,  etc.,  4s.  doz  Paquette 
and  Mignonette  Roses,  lovely,  4d.  each;  3s.  6d.  doz.  China 
Roses,  3 var.  3s.  doz.  Climbing  Roses,  4,  Is.  2d.  All  good 
flowering  plants.  Above  42  plants,  123.  6d.  All  free. — HENRY 
&CO.,  neir  Amersham,  Bucks. 

■pUCHSIAS  ! FUCHSIAS  ! ! — Colonel  Domiii- 

L ion.  La  France,  Masterpiece,  Mrs.  Strutt,  Madame  Thi- 
baut,  King.sbrayan,  Warrior,  Snowcloud,  Madame  Rozaine, 
Frau  Emma  Topfer,  Premature,  Mrs.  Rundle,  Harriett  Lye, 
Phenomenal,  Mrs.  Bright,  Harry  Brooks,  Avalanche,  Monu- 
ment, Gustave  DorA  Marvellous.  Will  send  12  strong  plants 
chosen  from  above  for  2s.  6d. ; 24,  4s.  6d. ; 36  varieties,  6s. 

free.  G.  WIGLE~Y,  Salter-gate,  Chesterfield. 

QIIX  Camellias,  or  Azalea  imllca,  full  of 
buds,  10s.  6d. ; large  healthy  plants  of  either  in  5-inch 
pots;  larger  specimens  in  7-inch  pot.s,  2s.  6d.  each.  Six 
Azalea  mollis,  full  of  buds,  7s.  6d.  Twelve  choice  greenhouse 
Ferns.  3s.  Six  Gardenias,  5-inch  pots,  9s. — E.  VAN  DER 
MEERSOH,  Queens  Nursery,  Selhurst,  S.P]. 

RD  non  maidenhair  FERN,  8,  Is.  3cL  ; 

V/L/L/  Frond.s,  50,  Is.  3d.  25  Chrysanthemums,  rooted, 
best  grown,  Is.  3 1.  25  Packets  beautiful  Flower  Seeds,  Is.  3d. 

2 Bleeding  Heart  plants,  Is.  3d. ; 3 Passion  Flowers,  Is.  3d., 
car,  paid.  6.s.  worth  5s. — TURNER,  That*to-heath,  St.  Helens. 

TCELAND  POPPIES,  autumu  seedlings,  Is. 

-I-  doz. ; Cornflowers,  in  exquisite  shades,  Is.  doz. ; Hardy 
Plants,  in  beautiful  variety,  from  Is.  6d.  doz.  List  sent. 
Shirley  Poppy  Seed,  true,  3d.  pkt. — Mrs.  WATSON,  Heswall, 
Cheshire 

Begonias  i begonias  i i— a choice  Lot  of 

Large  TUBERS,  all  double  flowering,  from  the  best 
Gold  Medal  strain  in  England.  Choice  mixed  colours  at  39s. 
per  100;  20s  per  50;  6s.  3d.  per  dozen.,  post  free. — JOHN 
FARMER.  Hinton  Court,  Hereford. 

■piGHARD  SMITH  & CO.  beg  to  announce 

Tu  that  they  are  continually  re?eivii3g  applications  from 
gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  they  will  be  happy  to 
supply  any  lady  or  gentleman  with  particulars,  &e. — St.  John’s 

PHRYsTnTH  hundreds  now 

^ ready:  Japanese.Incurved, Reflexed,  Anemone, Pompone, 
single,  early,  aiul  late  varieties.  Well  rooted  and  sturdy, 
2s.  6d.  doz..  Parcel  Post,  free.  Descriptive  List,  Id. — Miss 
ESTHER  RAYNER.  180,  High-street,  Southampton. 

pHOICE  ALPINES  AND  HERBACEOUS, 

the  new  Cactus  Dahlias,  hardy  Orchids,  and  other  plants. 
Special  spring  offers  at  low  prices  for  present  plantings  in 
quantity ; all  home-grown  and  good  plants  ; a largo  selection. 
Catalogues  of  HARPER.  Millraead  Nursery,  Guildford. 

•pjAHLIA  CUTTINGS. -Show,  Fancy,  Pom- 

-I-'  pone,  and  Cactus,  all  first-class  named  var.,  Is.  9d.  per 
doz.  ; 2 doz.,  3s.  Pentstemon  plants,  finest  for  competition, 
4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Roses,  Scotch  grown.  12  fine  H.P.’s  for  6s.  6d. ; 
24  for  11b.,  sent  free.  Seeds,  Marigolds,  French-striped,  lemon, 
and  orange,  very  select,  6d.  and  Is.  per  pkt.  Asters,  Globe- 
Quilled,  very  select,  12  var.,  2s.  6d. ; 6 var.,  Is.  6d. ; in  mixture, 
6d.  andls.  Antirrhinums,  finest  striped,  6d.  and  Is.  perpkt.  My 
List,  containing  all  my  specialities  free  on  application.  Trial 
order  solicited  — ALEX.  LISTER,  Florist,  Rothesay.  N.B. 

C3COTCH  PANSIES.— 50  grand  sorts,  show  or 

^ fancy,  10s.  6d.,  or  2s.  6d.  doz.  Show  Pinks,  Border  Carna- 
tions, double  Pyrethrums,  3s.  6d.  doz.  Violas,  12  grand  sorts, 
2s. ; 100,  in  great  variety,  7s.  6d.  ; 12,  any  colour.  Is.  3d. 
Dahlias,  3s.  6d.  : cuttings,  Is.  6d.  doz.  All  post  free.  Cata- 
logues gratis. — CRAMB,  Dunblane. 
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AMATEUR  SPECIALIST’S  BEGONIAS. 

We  have  to  distribute  a magnificent  collection  of  TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS 

property  of  a distinguished  private  gentleman,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  *their 
cultivation.  .Some  of  the  varieties  have  been  purchased  from  various  English  and  Continental 
houses,  and  others  raised  by  the  gentleman  himself.  The  quality  is  superb.  Wo  never  saw  in 
a private  garden  such  a noble  collection.  Amateurs  who  like  good  Begonias,  and  especially 
those  who  wish  to  exhibit,  have  here  an  opportunity  that  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass.  The 
tubers  are  not  named,  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  sorts  are  included  that  are  catalogued  at  7s.  fid. 
each.  Some  of  the  tubers  are  very  large.  .Singles,  divided  into  two  groups,  at  l5s.  and  21s. 
per  dozen.  Doubles  at  18s.  and  25s.  per  dozen. 

Sent  Carriage  Fret.  We  expect  to  have  no  need  to  repeat  this  offer. 

RYDER  & SON,  Sale,  MANCHESTER. 


Brunnmg  & Co.’s  Complete  CoUeotion  of 

(716)  Choice  Vegetable  Seeds  (7IS) 


CONTAINING : 


Peas,  for  succession,  4 pints 
Beans  fBroad),  1 pint 
Beans  (Kidney),  -i  pint 
Beans  (ScarlebRunners)  |pint 
Beet,  i ounce 
Borecole,  i ounce 
Broccoli,  2 packets 
Brussels  Sprouts,  i ounce 
Cabbage,  i ounce 
Cauliflower,  1 packet 
Celery,  1 packet 
Carrot,  1 ounce 
Cress,  2 ounces 
Cucumber,  1 packet 


Herbs,  3 packets 
Leek,  J ounce 
Lettuce,  2 packets 
Mustard,  1 ounce 
Onion,  2 ounces 
Parsley,  i ounce 
Parsnip,  1 ounce 
Radish,  2 ounces 
Savoy,  i ounce 
Spinach,  1 ounce 
Tomato,  1 packet 
Turnip,  2 ounces 
Vegetable  Marrow, 
I packet 


Qf)  (^nn  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.  — All 

best  new  and  old  varieties.  All  second 


We  guarantee  the  above  to  consist  of  the  finest  varieties 
and  seeds  of  best  quality,  and  will  forward,  securely  packed 
and  carriage  free,  to  any  address  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on 
receipt  of  P.0.0,  for  7s.  6d. 

ILLUSTRATED  & DESCRIPTIVE  SEED  CATALOGUE 
gratis  <and  post  free  to  intending  customers. 

For  the  Be.sfe  COLLECTION  OF  VEGETABLES  (6  varie- 
ties),  grown  from  the  above  Collection,  we  offer : 1st  Prize,  40s.; 
2nd  Prize,  30s.;  3rd  Prize,  20s.;  open  bo  all.  Competitor’s  Card 
enclosed  with  each  Collection. 

ISAAC  BRUNNINS  & CO., 

Seed  Merchants, 

GREAT  YARMOUTH. 
GEORGE  BOYES  & CO. 

the 

- — .-ww.....  .-rate 

trash  discarded.  No  new  varieties  sent  out  until  their  merit 
is  proved  by  ourselves.  12  strong  well-rooted  youug  plants ; 
Baroune  de  Frailly,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Pitcher.  Mons.  Aug.  Tezier, 
Elaine,  Martha  Harding,  Amy  Furze.  Gloriosum.  Mr.  Glad- 
1^^6d  Mons.  Astorg,  Chas.  Ualle,  Julie  Ligravere, 

nHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 12  of  the  finest  new 

varieties  in  cultivation,  all  colours,  our  selection,  3s.,  P.O. 

nERANIUMS. — Our  magnificent  stock  of 

Zonal  Geraniums  is  unequalled  in  the  kingdom  ; for  size  of 
bloom,  splendid  colours,  and  free  blooming  they  are  marvellous. 
Our  system  of  supplying  cuttings  of  these  grand  Geraniums  at 
low  prices  enables  every  amateur  to  secure  the  be.st  varieties 
for  a mere  trifle.  Norah,  Queen  of  Whites,  I.ady  Chester- 
Held,  Mrs.  James  Gibson,  Mrs.  Miller,  Lord  F.  Cavendish, 
Mrs.  Leavers,  F.  V.  Raspail— this  set,  Is.,  P.O. 

T7HE  OFFER  CUTTINGS  of  the  following 

'•  6 magnificent  ZONAL  GERANIUMS:  Neila,  Clara 

piMh^rpe,  Edith  Strahan,  Lucy  Mason,  Mrs.  Wilders,  Ruljy, 

"DELARGONIUMS. — Strong  healthy  cuttings  : 

Mrs.  Bradshaw,  Early  Flora,  Digby  Grand,  Marie 
Mallet,  Defiance,  Garibaldi,  Decorator,  Duchess  of  Bedford 
Is.,  P.O. 

TATE  OFFER  CUTTINGS  of  the  following 

' ’ 6 magnificent  PELARGONIUMS : Volonte  National 

alba,  Rossini,  Orlando,  Acis,  Empress  of  Inilia,  Hamlet  et 
Ophelie,  2s.,  P.O. 

PELARGONIUMS.  — 12  strong  well-rooted 

young  plants,  distinct  varieties,  true  to  name,  4s.,  P.O. 

1 b non  lobelias.  — Emperor  William 

Improved,  strong  compact  stock  plants.  3s.  6d. 

per  100, 

pUCHSIAS. — 12  of  the  best  varieties  in  culti- 

vation,  strong,  well-rooted  young  plants,  2s.,  P.O. 

nOLEUS. — 12  strong  well-rooted  young  plants, 

grand  varieties,  beautilully  coloured,  2s.  P.O. 

AU  postfree  for  cash  with  order  only. 
CATALOGUE  (WITH  CULTURAL  NOTES)  FREE. 

AYLESTONE  PARK,  LEICESTER. 

LOOK  HERE!  DON’T  MISS  THIS  CHANCE. 

All  customers  whose  orders  are  5s.  and  upwards  are  entitled  to 

6 Fine  Begonia  Bulbs,  Gratis. 

Orders  of  10s.  and  upwards  are  entitled  to 

3 Gloxinia  and  6 Begonia  Bulbs,  Gratis. 

Orders  of  £1  and  upwards  are  entitled  to 

3 Greenhouse  Plants,  6 Gloxinia,  and 
6 Begonia,  Gratis. 

Cut  this  out  and  send  one  stamp  for  my  new  Plant  and 
Seed  List  for  1890. 

B.  W.  KNIGHT,  Florist,  Battle. 
T)EVONSHIRE  ROCKERY  FERNS.  — I^ 

U stichum,  Blechuum,  Adiantum-nigrum,  Scolopendrium, 
&c.,  oO,  3s.  ; 100,  5s.;  extra  large,  100,  7s.,  free. —BROWN 
Brookader,  Kingskerswell,  Devon. ' 

pRIM ROSES.  — Strong  blooming  plants,  50, 

P'-^ats,  100,  4s.,  free.- 
rfKOWN,  Brooka'Ier,  Kmgskerawell,  Dijvod. 


JARMAN’S 

“UmVERSAl*  COHESIONS 

FOR  ONB  YEAR’S  SUPPLY. 

VEGETABLES.— 2s.  6d.,  63.,  lOa.  6d.,  I6s.,  21s.,  31a.  6d. : 

423.,  and  63s. 

FLOWERS.— Is.,  2s.  6d.,  63.,  103.  6d.,  16a.,  21s.,  318.  6d.,and 

42s. 

All  poat  fret  or  carriage  paid. 

We  offer  £5  5s.  PRIZES 

FOR  SIX  ONIONS. 

Full  particulars  in  our  Large  Seed  Manttal,  Gratis  and 
Post  Free. 

JARMAN^CO.,  CHARD,  SOMERSETSHIRE. 

NlfH  TOMS,  PRIZE  ROSES 

A SPECIALITE. 

XT  M.  offers  the  following,  all  fine  healthy 

plants,  well  rooted,  package  and  carr.  free,  satiRfaction 
guaranteed.  Hundreds  of  testimonials  and  re-orders.  Send 
for  my  NEW  CATALOGUE,  just  issuefi. 

ROSES,  TEA-SCENTED,  strong. — E.  de  Lyon  (golden-yell.), 
M.  Willermoz  (white),  M.  Lambard  (reddish-salmon), 
Richardson  (copper),  M.  Niel  (yellow),  A.  Ollivier  (flesh),  J. 
Ducher  (peach),  M.  Pirola  (creamy-white),  B.  Lyonnaise 
(straw-yellow).  Mad.  Imberb  (apricot),  0.  Riza  du  Parc  (pale- 
rose),  P.  des  Jardins  (yellow’).  9s.  per  doz,  60  sorts. 
ROSE8,  HYBRID  PERPETUAL.  6s.  per  doz.  200  sorts. 

NOTE.— H.  M.  gained  more  prizes  for  Roses  at  the  Grand 
Yorks.  Gala,  1889,  than  any  other  exhibitor;  in  fact,  has 
gained  more  FIRST  PRIZES  there  for  Roses  during  the  last 
20  years  than  any  other  firm.  Also  First  Prizes  in  9 counties. 
Iceland  Poppies,  orange,  yellow,  and  white,  3s.  dozen. 

Pink  Mrs.  Sinkins,  large  white,  2s.  per  dozen. 

Tritoma  (Torch  Lily)  3s.  6d.  dozen.  Arabis,  white,  Is.  dozen. 
Hepatica,  single  blue,  double  red,  in  bud.  5s.  dozen. 

Anemone  japonica  alba,  large  white,  5s.  dozen. 

Polyanthus,  gold-laced  and  fancy,  strong,  Is.  6d.  dozen. 
Galega  offic.,  blue  or  white.  Pea-shaped  flowers,  Is.  dozen. 
Geum,  double  scarlet,  2s.  dozen.  Aubrietia,  purple.  Is.  dozen. 
Foxgloves,  spotted,  Is.  doz.  Gladiolus  The  Bride,  white,  Is.  doz. 
Myosotis  (Forget-me-not),  strong.  Is.  dozen,  and  alba.  Is.  doz. 
Sweet  Williams,  large  pips,  grand  strain,  Is.  dozen. 
Antirrhinum,  fine  striped  and  spotted.  Is.  dozen. 

Wallflowers,  fine  double,  blood-red,  violet,  golden-yellow, 
browTi.  scarlet,  and  yellow.  Is.  score ; 3s.  100. ; ex.  strong. 
Fuchsias,  grand  named  vars.,  double  and  single,  2s.  dozen. 
Dahlia,  pot  roots.— Cactus  of  sorts.  Show,  Fancy,  Pompon, 
and  single-flowered  in  variety,  3s.  per  dozen. 

Cactus,  large  cream,  red,  and  w’hibe,  3 varieties  of  Indian 
Cactus,  6d.  each.i 

Single  Pyrethrunis,  strong  plants,  all  colours,  2s.  per  dozen. 
Vallota  purpurea,  or  vSearborough  Lily,  6d.  each. 

Arum  Lily,  6d.  each.  Lavender,  6 for  Is.  6d.,  3d.  each. 
Marguerites,  blue,  yellow’,  and  white,  3d.  each,  2s.  6d.  per  doz. 
Ivy-leaved  Geraniums,  strong  plants,  single  and  double, 
name!,  3i.  dozan.  Z>nal  Geraniums,  ditto,  3s.  dozen. 
Tradescantia,  in  variety,  3d.  each;  3s.  for  12. 

Tropajolum,  beautiful  dble.  orange-yel.,  3d.  each,  2s.  6d.  doz. 
Pelargoniums,  spotted,  fringed,  and  show,  tine,  nampcl,  6s. 
doz.,  strong  bushy  plants.  Calceolarias,  strong  plants,  Golden 
Gem  and  aurea  floribunda,  Is.  6d.  dozen. 

Small  quamities  of  any  plants  supplied. 

HENRY  MAY,  Hope  Nurseries,  Bedale. 

“OPRING  unlocks  the  flowers  to  paint  the 
laughing  soil.” — Heber.  The  Amateurs’ “ A " Collec- 
tion, containing  14  varieties  of  the  most  beautiful  Hardy 
Annual  Flower  Seeds.  Post  free  Is.  The  Amateurs'  *‘B'^’ 
Collection:  7 varieties  Hardy  Annual  Flower  Seeds  and  7 
varieties  Vegetable  Seeds.  Post  free  Is.  The  Amateurs’ “ C ” 
Collection:  18  varieties  most  useful  Vegetable  Seeds,  inclu- 
ding Peas  and  Beans.  Post  free  2s.  6d.— GARSIDE  & SON, 
Ormskirk.  Estab.  1806. 


OTOCKS  and  ASTERS. — Speciality,  the  best 

that  money  can  buy.  Ten-Week  Stock,  8 vars.,  Is.  3d.  ; 
finest  mixed,  6d.  and  Is.  Aster.  Paeony  fld.,  8 vars..  Is.  3d. ; 
finest  mixed,  6d.  and  Is.,  all  free.— JOHN  TURNER, 
Wetherby,  Yorks. 


rjARNATIONS. — Early  Vienna,  mixed  colours, 

strong.  Grenadin,  bright  scarlet.  Each  of  above,  Is.  9d. 
doz  , free,  or  8s.  100,  free  to  rail.— JOHN  TURNER,  Wetherby, 
Yorks. 


pjINERARIA. — -French  strain,  superior  to  any 

^ English  in  size  and  colour  of  flowers  and  habit  of  plant ; 
Is.  pkt.,  free. — JOHN  TURNER.  Wetherbv.  Yorks 

T^EW  JAPANESE  POPPY. — The  flowers  are 

-Li  cut  and  curled  like  a Japanese  Chrysanthemum,  in  all 
shades,  double,  7d.  pkt. ; single  7d.  pkt.  Sow  now  in  open.— 
— JAMES  JAMES,  Nurseries.  SoiVh  Knighton.  Leicest^r. 

ARGUERITES,  Large,  white,  yellow,  and 
J-U-  blue,  6.  Is.  3d ; 12,  2s.  3d.  See  List  for  1890.— J.  JAMBS, 
South  Knighton,  Leicester 

ANEMONE  JAP.  ALBA,  Sunflowers,  sing. 

dble.,  Sol.  Seal  Mimulus,  Phlox,  Physalis,  6d.  doz.  ;3s.  6d. 
100,  free. -^E.  BURTT,  Winterb’^urne,  Danesy,  Salisbury. 


LAiNG’S  BEGONIAS 

Should  be  tried  for  BEDDING  PURPOSES. 

We  can  offer,  with  every  confidence  of  eatisfaotory  results, 
a fine  Stock,  specially  and  carefully  selected  to  colour,  for 
Bedding  from  our  one  acre  trial  beds  last  season.  Colours 
are  crimson,  orange-scarlet,  pink,  rose,  scarlet,  white,  &c. 

6s.  and  9s.  per  dozen,  lees  in  quantity.  Catalogues 
post  free. 

JOHN  LAING  & SONS, 

Beqonia Specialists,  Seed, Plant,* Bulb  Merchants 

FOREST  HILL,  LONDON.  S.E. 

GHRYSANTHEMUMS 

LAING’S  COLLECTION  IS  THE  BEST. 

2 COLD  MEDALS  AND  HIGHEST  HONOURS  IN  1889. 

Descriptive  Catalogue,  containing  all  the  best  Novelties  and 
good  varieties  in  commerce,  should  be  read  by  all. 

EARLY  ORDER  SOLICITED  FOR  STRONG  PLANTS. 

JOHN  LAING  & SONS, 

• CHRYSANTHEMUM  SPECIALISTS, 

FOREST  HILL,  LONDON,  S.E. 

FRUIT-TREES 

jA.  si»uc;i-a.XaIt-y. 

Strawberries.— One  of  the  best  Collections  in  the 
trade.  Good  plants  of  seedling  varieties,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  fid. 
per  100.  In  small  pots  to  fruit  this  season,  9s.  to  12s.  per  100. 
New  and  rare  sorts,  including  Noble  (the  best  first  early),  6,s. 
to  lOs.  per  100.  In  pots,  15s.  to  20s.  per  100.  Specially  low 
quotations  lor  quantities  for  market  purposes.  Ask  for 
quotations  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

Apples,  Pears,  Plums Standards,  Pyramids, 

Dwarfs,  and  all  other  forms  usually  grown. 

Small  Fruits,  and  all  other  kinds  of  hardy  Fruit-trees. 

JOHN  WATKINS,  Fruit-tree  Grower, 
^DMDNA  NURSERIES,  WITHINCTDN,  HEREFDRD. 

VIOLETS!  VIOLETS! 

GOOD  AND  CHEAP. 

liady  H.  Campbell,  the  finest  double  blue  Violet  in 
commerce,  excellent  habit,  robust  and  splendid  bloomer, 
and  most  persistent.  Why  plant  other  varieties  when  this 
will  give  so  much  pleasure?  Extra  strong  clumps,  6d.  each 
4s.  6d.  doz. ; 9d.  each,  post  free,  for  single  plants. 
Wellesiana,  finest  single  blue  existing,  beats  Victoria 
Regina  and  Czar;  large  bold  flowers  produced  in  great 
quantities.  Strong  clumps,  6d.  each,  4s.  6d.  doz.;  9d.  each, 
post  free,  for  single  plants. 

Argentaellora,  single  white,  fine,  4d.  eaun,  3s.  doz  ; 
6d.  each,  post  free. 

Daphne  Cneorum.— This  is  a great  acquisitior^ 
garden  to  make  it  a success ; plant  in  peat  and 
will  amply  repay  trouble  with  beautiful  plants 
plants,  9d.  each,  or  Is.,  post  free.  ^ 

ROSE,  “William  Allen  Richardson,”  beautiful^ 
nankeen-yellow  flowers,  quite  unique  and  charming.  Should 
be  possessed  by  all.  Dwarf  plants,  Is.  each,  free  f^r  Is.  3d.  ? 

extra  strong  plants,  in  pots,  5 feet  to  6 feet  high,  3s.  each.  I 
Rose,  Marechal  Niel. — Fine  plants  in  pots,  for  plant, 
ing  out,  shoots  6 feet  to  8 feet  long,  3s.  each ; extra  strong 
3s.  6d.  each 

Seed,  Tree,  Shrub,  Rose,  and  Herbaceous  Catalogues  free 
upon  application.  Fruit-tree  List  contains  “Remarks  on 
Profitable  Fruit  Growing.”  ^ 


HENRY  MERRYWEATHER, 

The  Nurseries, 

SOUTHWELL,  NOTTS. 

ROSES.  ROSES. 

EXTRAORDINARY  LARGF  PLANTS,  very. I 

" strong,  3 to  6 feet  high.  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Climbing'^ 
Devoniensis,  Climbing  Captain  Christy,  La  Marque,  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  Red  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Bouquet  d’Or,  Marechal  Niel, 
R4ve  d’Or,  Madame  Berard  W.  A.  Richardson,  Aimee  Vibert.  .i 
Price  Is.  3d.  each,  or  3 for  3s.,  or  6 for  6s.;  package  free. 

Also  all  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation  of  Bush  Roses, 
guaranteed  true  to  name.  Cash  with  order.  Catalogues  free.  § 
WILLIAM  LOWE,  Rose  Grower,  Eeeston,  Notts.  ^ 

ROSES.  ROSES. 

rPHF  BFST  and  CHFAPFST  in  the  World. 

10  acres  of  Roses.  100,000  grand  plants  to  select  from. 
All  have  been  kept  moved  back,  and  will  plant  now  with 
safety.  50  choice  Perpetuals,  50  sorts,  21s. ; 20  choice  Stan-  ’ 
dards,  20  sorts,  21s. ; 20  choice  Half  Standards,  20  sorts, 
12s.  6d.  The  following  are  all  carriage  free : 24  choice  dwarf 
Teas  and  Noisettes,  12s.  6d. ; 12  choice  climbing,  6s. ; 12  best 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  dwarfs,  7s. ; 12  beautiful  Teas  and  Nois- 
ettes, 9s. ; 6 lovely  yellow  Roses,  4s.  6d. ; 6 Marechal  Niels, 

4s.  6d. ; 6 Gloire  de  Dijons,  4s. ; 6 choice  Moss  Roses,  3s.  6d.; 

6 old  Cabbage  Roses,  3s.  6d. ; 6 Old-fashioned  Roses,  3s.  ; - 

6 crirnson  Monthly  Roses,  3s. ; 6 pink  Monthly  Roses,  2s.  6d.;  ** 
6 white  Monthly  Roses,  3s. ; 6 quick-growing  Climbing  Roses, 

2s.  6d. : 12  Sweet  Briers,  3s.  My  selection,  cash  with  order. 
Thousands  of  Testimonials.  Catalogues  free. 

JAMES  WALTERS,  Rose  Grower,  Exeter.  . 

"DOSES,  SEEDS,  &c.,  free. — 12 climb, 

•Lu  6 Clematis,  Is.;  Cucumber,  Tel.  (Rol),  Cardiff  Castle,  25,\fid.;i 
60,  Is.;  500,53.,  22var,  Bargain-List.— BROUNT,  Rotherfieit  ’ 
"DERNS. — Trade  offer  in  20  most  saleable  sort; 

at  12s.  100.  Adiantum  cuneatum,  Polypodiums,  Cyrt', 
miums,  Pteris,  &c.  Packed  free  for  cash.— J.  SMITH,  Londo: 
Fern  Nurseries,  140,  Loughboro’-road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

TiQ  MARKET  GRO  WERS^^Select  stocks  of 

-L  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  at  wholesale  prices.  Before 
purchasing  elsewhere  send  for  general  Seed  Catalogue.— 

B.  L.  COLEMAN,  Seed  Merchant,  Sandwich,  Kent, 
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FRUIT. 

PRUrT-TREES  IN  ORNAMENTAL 
(.(ROUNDS. 

Thk  old  prejudice  agaiiwt  employing  fruit-bear- 
ing trees  in  the  ornamental  portion.s  of  gardens 
is,  liappily,  fast  dying  out,  and  many  very  beau- 
tiful ways  of  utilising  them  have  come  under 
my  notice,  and  doubtless  many  more  could  be 
added  by  other  persons,  as  they  are  generally 
more  the  result  of  accident  than  design.  One 
of  the  most  potent  arguments  for  utilising  them 
111  suburban  districts  is  that  they  are  tlm  only 
trees  of  any  age  or  size  that  one  finds  on  the 
sites  that  are  set  out  for  villa  re,sidences,  as  the 
laud  that  lies  on  the  outskirts  of  towns  is,  as  a 
rule,  utilised  for  market  gardens,  with  moi'e  or 
less  of  fiuit-trees  planted  in  them;  and  when 
the  insatiable  demand  for  more  land  for  building 
[overtakes  them  the  occupiers  have  to  move  out- 
Iwards,  and  forthwith  the  scaffold-poles  are  seen 
where  the  horticulturists  have  lately  been  at 
iv'ork  ; and  although  the  builders  have  little 
[regard  for  what  kind  of  trees  they  find  on  the 
Hand,  they  are  fully  alive  to  the  enhanced  value 
Ithat  a few  established  trees  give  to  a newly- 
:.aid-out  garden.  Consequently,  any  that  can 
Je  saved  have  a fresh  lease  of  life  granted  them, 
ind  as  they  get  the  land  more  to  tliemselves 
.han  formerly,  with  no  robbing  at  the  root  from 
ioarse-gi  owing  vegetable-crops,  they  start  vigor- 
Hisly  into  growth,  and  usually  mature  excellent 
Tops  of  fruit.  And  beautiful  are  the  effects 
)roduced  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  Cherries 
,ind  Pears  are  clad  in  sheets  of  white,  and  a little 
ater  on,  when  the  Apples  unfold  their  lovely 
oink  blossoms.  And  then,  in  the  autumn,  what 
m addition  is  made  to  the  store  of  home-grown 
ruit  from  these  trees  ; and  what  so  good  for  a 
awn  tree  on  the  Grass  as  a fine  Mulberry  or 
dedlar  ? Many  households  in  this  locality  get 
[.store  of  Apples  and  Pears  from  trees  of  this 
,^md  that  are  every  bit  as  ornamental  as  what 
[.re  termed  ornamental  trees  simply  because  they 
iiave  no  other  useful  qualification  to  call  them 
ly  ; and  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  have  been 
jd  to  plant  young  trees  on  their  lawns  and 
deasure-grounds  of  various  kinds  of  fruit-pro- 
ucing  trees.  I lately  saw  a beautiful  lot  of 
yramids  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  that 
/ere  planted  on  the  margin  of  a beautifully 
' ept  lawn,  and  they  were  as  good  models  of 
lerfect  fruit  culture  as  any  I have  seen  in  fruit 
ardens  proper,  a space  being  kept  clear  round 
ich  tree  for  a mulching  of  manure  over  the 
)ots.  And  then  there  is  the  Morello  Chen-y, 
lat  makes  such  beautiful  weeping  heads  when 
lanted  as  standards,  with  stems  6 feet  high  ; 
,ad,  allowed  to  grow  perfectly  natural,  they 
irdly  ever  fail  of  a crop,  and  are  models  of 
Isauty  when  either  in  flower  or  in  fruit.  Very 
iimilar  in  habit  of  growth  are  the  beautiful 
i.beriau  Grabs,  with  their  handsome  little  fruits, 
aat  are  not  only  much  appreciated  by  many  for 
pssert,  but  are  excellent  for^prEServing  ; and 
i the  south  of  England  the  Fig  makes  a 

ittautitul  spreading  standard  and  ripens  its  fruit 
perfection,  and  hardly  any  tree  can  surpass 
6 tig  for  beautiful  foliage.  For  covering 
hours  or  arches  there  is  hardly  anything 


more  beautiful  than  the  Vine ; its  elegant  leav^es 
and  clinging  tendrils,  even  without  its  fruit, 
entitle  it  to  a front-rank  place  amongst  climbers. 
Or  if  a living  screen  is  wanted,  instead  of 
planting  useless  cumberers  of  the  soil,  why  not 
plant  Filberts  or  Cob  Nuts,  or  even  the  common 
Hazel  Nut?  How  beautiful  they  are  at  this 
time  of  year,  loaded  with  catkins  or  male 
blossoms,  while  the  tiny  spray-like  shoots  are 
covered  with  the  little  crimson  tufts  that  denote 
the  fertile  blooms ; and  then  in  autumn  the  store 
of  home-grown  Nuts  is  not  to  be  despised. 
And,  while  speaking  of  Nuts,  one  is  reminded 
of  those  splendid  trees  that  require  more  space 
than  can  usually  be  accorded  them  in  small 
gardens — viz. , Walnuts  and  Spanish  Chestnuts. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  lack  of  variety  amongst 
useful  fruit-producing  trees  to  furnish  any 
garden,  and  I feel  sure  that,  in  the  near  future, 
these  useful  trees  will  be  accorded  the  best 
places  that  can  be  found  for  them  in  orna- 
mental grounds.  J.  G.,  Hantft. 


288.— Growing  Vines.— The  temperature 
for  Muscats  is  generally  about  5 degs.  higher 
than  is  right  for  Hamburghs.  Start  at  50  degs. 
night  temperature,  giving  a little  when  the 
thermometer  rises  to  00  degs.  or  65  degs.  in  the 
day.  Increase  the  temperature  to  55  degs. 
when  the  buds  break  into  growth,  and  as  soon 
as  the  bunches  show  raise  to  60  degs.  During 
flowering  keep  a full  65  degs.  at  night,  and  2 
degs.  or  3 degs.  higher  will  be  an  advantage  in 
securing  a good  set.  Artificial  fertilisation  is 
advisable. — E.  H. 

Muscats  require  a rather  higher  tempera- 
ture than  most  other  Vines  ; but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  start  them  any  warmer.  A house  of 
Muscats  coming  into  flower  about  the  middle  of 
March  must  have  been  started  soon  after 
Christmas.  A house  started  at  that  time  should 
have  a night  temperature  of  45  degs.  to  50  degs. 
on  warm  nights.  As  soon  as  the  buds  have  well 
begun  to  swell,  increase  the  temperature  5 degs. , 
that  is,  50  degs.  to  55  degs.  ; when  the  buds 
have  grown  an  inch  or  so  increase  it  to  55  degs. 
to  60  degs.,  but  no  higher  until  the  shoots  have 
grown  sufficiently  to  show  what  the  bunches  are 
like  ; it  may  then  be  increased  to  65  degs.,  and 
when  the  flowers  begin  to  open  increase  it  to 
70  degs.  ; the  above  are  all  night  temperatures. 
Keep  the  house  up  to  65  degs.  and  70  deg.s. 
at  night  until  the  fruit  is  rips. — J.  D.  F. 

301.— Black  Hamburgh  Grape-Vine.  — Tlie 
main  stem  of  the  Vine  outside  tlie  house  should  be  pro- 
tected from  such  extremes  of  cold  as  we  have  recently 
had.  A forlcful  of  litter  would  be  easily  applied. — E.  H. 

• There  is  something  wrong  either  with 

the  stem  or  roots  of  your  Vine.  From  the 
information  you  send  it  appears  that  the  leaves 
flag  under  a bright  sun,  which  is  a sure  indica- 
tion that  the  fault  is  in  the  stem  or  roots.  It 
is  possible  the  stem  got  injured  by  the  action  of 
the  frost  where  it  is  exposed.  If  that  is  not  the 
case  you  may  conclude  that  the  fault  is  at  the 
roots.  If  the  border  is  covered  over  it  is  pos- 
sible they  are  too  dry,  or  they  may  have  got  down 
into  a cold,  wet  soil.  I saw  a case  the  other 
day  where  the  roots  and  stems  of  some  hard- 
wooded  plants  had  been  barked  and  eaten 
through  by  some  large  maggots,  which  the 
grower  supposes  were  introduced  into  the  soil 
by  the  use  of  bone-meal  in  tlie  potting-compost. 


The  plants  were  suffering  in  the  same  way  as 
your  Vines.  You  had  better  make  a thorough 
examination  of  the  border  and  send  further 
particulars  if  you  cannot  trace  the  cause. — 

J.  C.  C. 

The  roots  and  stem  of  a Vine  being  out- 
side and  the  Vine  in  full  leaf  in  a temperature 
of  60  degs. , does  not  seem  to  be  rational  treat- 
ment. If  the  stem  had  been  protected  and  the 
roots  covered  with  manure,  placed  over  the 
border  to  a depth  of  3 inches,  it  would  at  least 
have  checked  the  frost ; but  it  was  so  intense 
early  in  March  as  to  freeze  the  sap  in  the  stem 
if  it  was  freely  exposed  to  it.  Bad  paint  on  the 
pipes,  or  escape  of  sulphur  from  a flue,  would 
injure  the  leaves  as  described. — J.  D.  E. 

308.— Budding  Plum-trees. — “ H.  M.” 

does  not  afford  sufficient  information  to  enable 
one  to  give  him  a certain  word  of  advice.  This 
is  not  the  season  to  wound  the  wood  of  Plums; 
but  if  the  shoots  not  required  for  budding  are 
disbudded,  and  the  shoots  that  are  favourably 
placed  and  good  are  bent  down  with  a string 
and  a stone,  young  vigorous  shoots  will  start 
from  the  main  stock,  and  in  the  proper  season — 
middle  of  July — when  these  are  full  of  sap 
and  still  growing,  yet  firm,  the  buds  may 
be  inserted  at  their  base ; before  inserting 
them  every  morsel  of  other  older  growtli  can  be 
cut  away  very  completely,  leaving  the  new 
rods,  at  the  base  of  which  the  buds  are,  at  their 
full  length  to  grow  on,  having  a care  to  protect 
them  from  being  broken  by  wind  or  otherwise. 
— C.  E.,  Lyme  Regis. 

■ Yes  ; it  will  be  best  to  head  down  the 

trees  now.  They  will  throw  up  strong  shoots 
during  summer,  which  will  be  ready  to  be 
budded  in  July  with  Victoria  or  any  other  kind 
of  Plum.  This  is,  however,  a slow  way  to  get 
up  a stock  of  fruiting-trees.  It  is  better  for 
amateursto  purchase  fruit-trees  from  a respect- 
able nursery,  when  they  will  be  provided  with 
them  worked  on  suitable  stocks,  and  much 
anxiety  and  trouble  will  be  avoided,  and 
valuable  time  saved. — .1.  D.  E. 

227.— Grapes  rusting  and  bursting 
before  stoning. — The  cause  of  your  Grapes 
bursting  is  no  doubt  from  one  or  more  of 
the  following  causes  : Overheating  of  the  hot- 
water  pipes,  or  from  having  been  roughly 
handled  when  thinning  them  ; cold  draughts  of 
air  will  do  it ; leaving  sulphur  on  the  pipes  too 
long ; over-heating  the  pipes  after  putting 
fresh  sulphur  on  them  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing down  red-spider  or  mildew.  Either  or  all 
of  the  above  would  cause  rust  on  Grapes. 
Starting  your  Vines  when  in  a dry  condition 
at  the  roots  and  allowing  them  to  go  too  long- 
in  that  state,  and  afterwards  flooding  them  with 
water,  would  probably  cause  cracking.  Too 
much  moisture  at  the  roots  or  in  the  atmosphere 
at  the  time  of  stoning  {in  which  state,  no  doubt, 
yours  were)  would  account  for  it.  A sudden 
check  by  removing  too  much  of  the  foliage  at 
one  time  after  allowing  the  laterals  to  extend 
too  much  would  also  cause  cracking.  I would 
examine  the  border  and  ascertain  its  condition, 
and  if  found  sodden  and  sour,  use  every  means  to 
keep  the  foliage  of  the  Vines  in  a healthy  con- 
dition in  order  that  they  may  draw  as  much  of 
the  superfluous  moisture  out  of  the  soil  as 
possible,  and  see  that  before  another  season  you 
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examine  the  drainage,  and  if  found  in  a choked- 
up  condition  take  as  nuicli  of  the  border  away  as 
possible  ; put  the  drainage  in  going  order  ; add 
with  such  material  as  old  brick-bats,  lime 
rubbish,  &c.  ; make  up  your  border  with  good 
maiden  loam,  cut  from  a moderately  rich 
pasture  ; add  ample  lime  rubbish,  and  charred 
material  to  it,  and  have  a clean  start  next  time, 
if  you  have  any  old  sulphur  left  on  the  hot- 
water  pipes  at  the  end  of  the  season  see  that 
every  atom  of  it  is  cleaned  off,  and  if  ever  you 
have  an  occasion  to  use  this  material  again  be 
careful  not  to  overheat  the  hot-water  pipes,  for 
if  this  is  the  case  just  before  or  at  stoning  time 
rust  will  be  the  result.  They  will  stand  a 
stronger  dose  after  stoning  than  before,  but 
moderation  should  be  your  maxim  with  this 
excellent  but  most  dangerous  article.  I should 
also  advise  you  to  be  careful  as  to  the  amount 
of  moisture  you  use  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  as  above  stated.  This  often  causes 
Grapes  to  crack,  particularly  some  varieties, 
sueh  as  Madresfield  Court.  If  your  case  is  not 
already  a hopeless  one  something  might  be  done 
which  would  prevent  all  your  Grapes  from 
cracking  if  you  attend  to  what  has  been  said 
above. — T.  ARXorm. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 


Extracts  from,  a garden  diary  from  April 
5lh  to  April  I2th. 

Pricked  out  Celery  0 inches  apart  on  a specially  prepared 
bed.  Plenty  of  plants  are  always  raised  ; the  weakly  ones 
being  thrown  away.  Planted  Gladiolus  in  various 
positions.  Some  of  the  strongest  bulbs  of  brenchlej'ensis 
are  dotted  about  several  of  the  beds  in  the  flower  garden. 
They  associate  well  with  white  flowers.  Heliotropes  also 
form  a good  groundwork  for  them.  They  come  in  as  an 
interesting  change,  and  when  the  flowers  die  the  stems  can 
he  cut  down.  I generally  plant  them  about  2 feet  or  2.V  feet 
apart.  Hyaointhus  caudicans  is  suitable  for  the  "same 
kind  of  work.  The  Old  White  and  other  Lilies  I have  also 
tried,  and  they  do  well  where  the  beds  are  sheltered  from 
winds  ; but  in  one  exposed  position  the  wind  on  a bluster- 
ing night  completely  spoiled  them,  and  strewed  the 
ground  with  the  damaged  petals.  Grafted  Apples  and 
Pears.  Every  season  one  discovers  a reason  for  beheading 
one  or  other  of  the  trees  where  many  are  grown  to  keep 
them  up  to  the  mark,  or  to  introduce  something  better. 
Ihuned  Tea  Roses,  and  prepared  a number  of  cuttingsfrom 
the  prunings,  and  laid  them  rather  thickly  in  the 
plimging  material  of  the  hot-bed.  Many  of  them  will  root 
and  will  then  be  placed  in  pots.  The  advantage  of  this 
easy  mode  of  propagation  is  that  it  requires  no  skill,  and  one 
only  need  pot  up  the  rooted  cuttings,  and  the  plants  will 
all  flower  this  summer.  Trained  specimen  Pelargoniums. 
The  plants  must  have  a few  sticks  to  keep  the  branches 
froin  splitting  off,  and  to  give  a smooth  appearance  to  the 
outline  of  the  plants  : but  no  more  than  will  accomplish 
this  object  are  used,  as  sticks  in  themselves  are  no  orna- 
ment. My  sticks  for  this  and  other  purposes  are  made 
from  double  lath  during  wet  days  or  in  bad  weather  A 
little  green  paint  is  rubbed  on  them,  and  when  dry  they 
are  tied  in  bunches  and  stored  away.  After  being  trained 
the  plants  require  more  room,  but  they  must  never  be 
crowded.  At  this  stage  the  syringe  is  used  freely  amono- 
them  every  morning,  and  an  occasional  puff  of  Tobacco” 
smoke  is  introduced  into  the  house  once  every  week  or 
ten  da.ys.  I find  this  plan  more  economical  and'better  for 
the  plants  than  to  wait  till  they  are  smothered  with 
insects,  and  then  have  to  smoke  strongly  two  or  three 
clear  off  the  flieg.  Planted  out  a dozen  Mar6- 
chal  Niel  Rose.9  in  a new  span-roofed  house.  More  flowers 
are  retjuired  for  cutting.  The  soil  is  ^ood  loam,  rather 
heavy  than  lij^ht,  with  a little  old  mellow  manure  and 
some  crushed  bones.  .Sowed  seeds  of  Cucumbers  and 
Melons  for  filling  up  pits  and  frames  after  the  beddina 
plants  are  cleared  away.  Potted  off  spring'-rooted  stoek 
of  bedding  and  other  plants.  Pricked  off  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi.  I always  think  it  is  such  an  advantage  to  prick 
these  off  and  get  them  strong  before  going-  out ; thev  do 
^l^ny'  things,  of  course,  1 cannot  prick 
off  for  want  of  room  and  time  to  do  the  work  ; hut  these 
Phloxes  are  special  favourites.  The  Zinnias  also  are 
either  pricked  off  or  put  into  single  pots  ; the  latter  wav 
IS  best.  Looked  over  the  Roses  to  rub  off  suckers  and 
shoots  from  the  stems  of  last  year’s  budded  plants  Bud.s 
are  appeannf-  on  the  old  plants  of  the  Gloire  de  Oijon  on 
the  south  wall ; but  the  situation  is  a warm  one.  What  a 
tree  grower  William  A.  Richardson  is  ; but  it  disappoints 
sometimes  when  planted  in  a warm  southern  exposure  If 
the  weather  should  oome  hot  and  dry  the  blossoms  lose 
colour.  I have  had  them  all  tipped  with  dirty-white.  1 
attribute  this  to  the  hot  sunshine,  as  plants  on  the  east 
wall  were  not  similarly  so  inconstant.  Sowed  Peas,  Beans 
and  Spinach  for  succession  ; also  main  crop  of  Carrots  and 
a few  rows  of  Turnip-rooted  Beet  to  come  in  for  use  before 
main  crop.  This  Turnip-rooted  variety  takes  a less  time 
to  bulb  than  the  long-root  sorts  do— hence  its  value  foi 
first  sowings  Planted  main  crop  of  Potatoes,  including  a 
good  breadth  of  Schoolmaster. 


stove. 

Dracaenas. — When  these  plants  are  well  grown, 
that  the  leaves  are  stout  and  possess  the  requisite  s 
stance  to  enable  them  to  bear  a lower  temperature  dur 
the  summer  months  than  that  in  which  they  require  tc 
kept  through  the  rest  of  the  year,  they  can  be  usee 
greenhouses  and  conservatories  with  advantage.  T1 
tiighly-ooloured  foliage  is  the  most  effective  when  ai 
mated  with  Ferns,  Palms,  and  other  greenhouse  plai 
io  have  them  in  the  desired  condition  it  is  necessary 
give  them  plenty  of  light,  by  keeping  them  well  up  to 
glas.s  whilst  active  growth  is  going  on.  Tliis  is  the  ni 
requisite  as  the  plants  must  be  sliaded  in  bright  iveatl 


for  if  exposed  to  muoh  sun  it  disflgnres  the  foliage,  and 
the  shading  material  reduces,  to  some  extent,  the  light 
wliicli  reaches  them.  Small  or  medium-sized  examples 
are  the  most  useful.  Consequently,  it  is  needful  to  propa- 
gate frequently,  so  as  to  keep  up  sufficient  stock  of  the 
required  size.  Plants  that  have  lost  their  lower  leaves 
may  now  l.i  headed  down  to  within  about  6 inches  of  the 
bottom.  T le  hard  woody  stems,  if  cut  into  pieces  about 
2 inches  long,  will  soon  make  root,  and  also  top-growth,  if 
kept  in  an  ordinary  stove  temperature.  The  way  to  pro- 
ceed is  to  fill  a large  seed-pan  with  sand  and  insert  the 
cuttings  2 inches  apart.  They  do  not  require  confining 
under  propagating-glasses  or  in  a striking-frame,  like 
cuttings,  which  have  leaves  attached  to  them,  do.  Keep 
the  sand  fairly  moist,  and  shade  from  the  sun.  The 
extreme  tops,  with  three  or  four  leaves  attached,  should 
be  put  singly  in  pots  large  enough  to  hold  them,  and  kept 
close  and  moist,  with  shade.  They  will  root  in  a few 
weeks,  after  which  pot  them  on,  and  grow  on  during  the 
summer  in  a temperature  similar  to  that  in  which  they 
were  struck.  As  soon  as  the  stools  have  broke  they  may 
be  shaken  out  and  repotted  in  new  soil.  Treated  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  they  will  soon  make  nice,  well-furnished 
plants. 

Aloca,sid.s. — The  different  kinds  of  Alocasia,  such  as 
A.  metallica,  A.  Veitchi,  A.  Lowi,  and  others  of  a like 
character,  should  be  repotted  in  fresh  soil  once  a year. 
The  present  time,  before  the  plants  have  made  much 
growth,  is  the  best  for  carrying  out  the  work.  In  getting 
the  old  materia.1  away  do  not  break  the  roots  more  than 
cannot  be  avoided.  Most  of  the  Alocasias,  when  the 
specimens  get  strong,  form  small  tubers  at  the  roots,  about 
the  size  of  .Acorns.  When  potting  the  old  plants  these 
should  be  removed  and  put  three  or  four  together  in  pots 
not  larger  than  will  hold  them  with  a moderate  amount  of 
soil.  The  inaterial  in  which  these  Alocasias  do  best  con- 
sists of  Orchid  peat,  chopped  Sphagnum,  broken  charcoal, 
or  pot-sheards  and  sand.  Water  moderately  as  soon  as  the 
potting  is  finished.  To  grow  them  well  they  require  a 
stove  temperature,  with  a humid  atmosphere  and  shade  in 
bright  weather. 

Hoyas. — H.  bella  is  one  of  the  prettiest  small-growing 
stove  subjects  in  cultivation.  It  is  a profuse  bloomer,  and 
not  difficult  to  grow.  It  does  best  in  a hanging-basket 
suspended  from  the  roof  in  a moderately  warm  stove. 
The  best  way  of  treating  the  plants  is  to  grow  them  in 
pots,  plunging  them  in  Moss  within  the  baskets.  Plants 
that  flowered  last  summer  and  had  their  branches  shortened 
afterwards  should  now  be  repotted.  Get  as  muoh  of  the 
old  soil  away  as  can  be  removed  without  injuring  the 
roots.  All  the  Hoyas  will  grow  in  either  peat  or  loam  ; 
but  where  the  latter  is  procurable  of  good  quality  it  is  pre- 
ferable. When  the  loam  is  of  a heavy  nature  a little  peat 
may  he  mi.xed  with  it ; add  as  much  sand  as  will  ensure 
porosity.  Cuttings  strike  freely  ; last  summer’s  shoots,  in 
lengths  of  6 inches,  will  root  in  a few  weeks  in  sand,  treated 
in  the  ordinary  manner  in  a brisk  heat  and  kept  moder- 
ately close.  Five  or  six  cuttings  may  be  put  together  in 
a pot,  and  if  it  is  desirable  that  the  plants  should  be  got 
on  quickly  in  size,  the  whole  may  be  grown  on  together. 
In  this  way  good-sized  flowering  examples  may  be  had  in 
much  less  time  than  if  single  cuttings  are  used.  As  soon 
a.9  well  rooted  put  them  in  4-inch  or  5-inoh  pots.  When  a 
little  growth  has  been  made  pinch  out  the  points.  Keep 
during  the  summer  in  a stove  temperature.  About  the 
middle  of  J uly  give  pots  2 inches  larger.  So  managed,  the 
plants  will  make  nice  medium-sized  examples  before 
autumn. 

H.  Paxtonl. — This  is  similar  in  habit  to  H.  belia,  but 
is  a little  weaker  in  the  growth.  It  succeeds  with  the  same 
treatment.  Both  should  be  grown  in  baskets  and  sus- 
pended ; otherwise  their  drooping  flowers  are  not  seen  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  when  trained  to  sticks  in  an  erect 
position,  as  sometimes  practised,  it  detracts  from  the 
natural  elegance  of  the  plants  There  need  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  cutting  the  flowers  of  these  two  kinds  with  some 
of  the  wood  attached,  in  the  way  that  does  not  answer 
with  the  climbing  sorts,  the  bloom-spurs  of  which  are  per- 
manent, and  keep  on  producing  flowers  for  years,  whereas 
in  II.  hella  and  H.  Paxtoni  plenty  of  spurs  are  made 
annually. 

H.  imperialls,  H.  Cunninghami,  and  H. 
globulosa  are  strong-growing  climbers  that  are  suitable 
for  training  to  a rafter,  or  over  a path  in  the  stove. 
Young  stock  of  any  of  the  kinds  that  have  filled  their  pots 
with  roots  should  now  have  a shift.  Thev  will  do  with 
less  root  room  than  many  things.  After  the  plants  have 
got  large  they  do  not  require  repotting  annually.  This 
necessitates  careful  drainage,  for  though  the  roots  of  the 
various  kinds  are  not  delicate  they  still  will  not  do  with 
stagnant  water  in  the  soil.  In  potting  these  stronger 
growers  the  material  should  not  be  broken  up  so  fine  as 
in  the  case  of  II.  bella  and  H.  Paxtoni. 

Boutrardlas. — Cuttings  that  were  struck  soon  after 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  and  were  afterwards  put 
in  little  pots,  will  now  need  a shift.  Poar-iiioli  pots  will 
be  large  enough  for  them.  Loam,  with  a little  leaf-mould, 
rotten  manure,  and  sand  is  the  right  material  to  give  them. 
Pinch  out  the  points  again,  so  as  to  get  the  plants  well 
furnished  at  the  bottom.  Keep  them  moving  in  a moderate 
stove  temperature,  so  as  to  push  them  on  in  size  early  in 
the  season.  Later  on,  when  there  is  an  increase  of  solar 
heat,  they  will  do  in  oold  pits  or  frames.  Late  struck 
cuttings  should  be  put  in  small  pots  directly  they  are  well 
rooted.  Pinch  out  the  tops  when  a little  growth  has  been 
made,  and  encourage  them  to  make  headway  by  keeping 
them  in  a warm,  moderately  moist  atmosphere,  witli 
plenty  of  light  and  shade  in  bright  weather.  Shut  off  the 
air  early  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  cause  the  temperature 
to  run  up  high. 

Solantlins. — Young  stock  of  the  berry-jiearing 
Solanums  that  were  potted  off  some  time  ago  should  have 
a shift  when  the  roots  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  require 
more  room.  Three-inoh  pots  will  be  large  enough  for 
them.  Stop  the  shoots  a second  time  if  the  first  stopping 
has  not  induced  the  formation  of  enough  growths  to 
furnish  the  plants.  Any  old  examples  that  are  to  be 
grown  on  a second  year,  and  that  have  not  yet  been 
repotted  should  have  attention  at  once.  Most  of  the  old 
soil  may  he  shook  away,  so  as  to  avoid  having  to  use 
larger  pots  than  necessary.  .Seven-inch  are  large  enough 
if  the  plants  are  to  he  grown  in  pots.  Where  the  intention 
is  to  plant  them  out-of-doors  pots  that  will  hold  the  roots 
with  a little  new  soil  will  be  sufficient,  as  they  may  he 
turned  out  early  in  May,  Thom.ws  Baines. 


Outdoor  Garden. 

A group  of  Rhododendrons  is  a beautiful  object  at  any 
season  ; but  especially  so  when  in  blossom,  andas  they  fo.ra 
masses  of  fibrous  roots  close  at  home,  they  may  ^ 
moved  any  distance  in  safety,  even  when  well  studded  with 
hlossom-buds.  The  situation  for  Rhododendrons  should 
be  sheltered  from  cold  winds.  A low  temperature  will  not 
injure  them  ; but  cold  air  currents  rushing  through  the 
branches  so  effectually  check  growth  that  plants  in 
exposed  situations  rarely  succeed,  even  when  the  beds 
have  been  specially  prepared.  As  regards  suitable  soil, 
there  must  be  a considerable  allowance  of  vegetable 
matter  in  the  shape  of  leaf-mould  or  old  turf  full  of  fibre 
mixed  with  the  natural  soil  to  ensure  a free  growth. 
Peat,  of  course,  is  excellent  for  all  this  class  of  plants  ; 
but  in  some  places  it  may  be  too  expensive  to  use  freely, 
and  leaf-mould  or  vegetable  matter  of  any  kind  will  make 
a very  good  substitute.  Rhododendrons  generally  succeed 
well  on  the  banks  of  old  lakes,  where  there  is  an  accumu- 
lation of  alluvial  soil,  and  in  woods  where  the  soil  is  full  of 
vegetable  matter  from  the  decay  of  leaves  and  the  dead 
foliage  of  the  plants.  But  the  Rhododendron  will  not  live 
in  a limestone  or  chalky  soil.  In  difficult  situations  where 
the  ground  has  to  be  specially  made  for  them  keep  the 
surface  below  the  natural  level,  and  mulch  freely  with  old 
manure.  Plant  Gladiolus  now  when  the  land  is  in  suitable 
condition.  To  have  a succession  of  blossoms  some  of  the 
late  starting  bulbs  may  be  held  back  for  several  weeks. 
Tuberous  Begonias  intended  for  planting  in  beds  may  he 
planted  in  boxes  of  light  soil  and  placed  in  alight  position  ; 
Init  they  will  he  best  kept  cool,  as  they  will  be  quite  for- 
ward enough,  and  they  never  do  so  well  when  drawn  up 
in  heat  as  when  started  in  a cool-house.  Move  bedding 
plants  to  oold  frames  to  harden  their  growth,  and  make 
room  for  other  plants  ooming  on.  Warm  coverings  must 
be  placed  on  the  frames  at  night.  There  is  plenty  of  time 
yet  to  sow  Stocks,  Asters,  and  Chinese  Pinks  for  planting 
out  ill  May.  Start  in  gentle  heat ; but  move  to  cool 
quarters  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  appear. 

Fruit  Garden.  ! 

Ripening  Strawberries  should  occupy  a position  in  the  ' 
full  sunshine  to  impart  colour  and  flavour.  Sometimes  ! 
when  grown  in  forcing-houses  they  are  moved  to  a cooler 
house  to  receive  colour  and  flavour ; but  the  fruits  are  so  ‘ 
soft  that  care  is  requisite  to  prevent  damage  being  done  in  : 
the  removal.  Prune  and  train  Figs  on  walls,  thinning  the 
shoots  suffioientlv  to  prevent  undue  crowding.  Figs  in  ' 
pots  forced  for  early  fruit  should  be  well  supported  with  ■ 
rich  top-dressings  and  liquid-manure.  Figs  will  be  all  the  • 
better  for  a restricted  root  run  if  support  is  given  when 
the  frullts  are  taking  their  last  swelling.  During  the 
flowering  period  discontinue  syringing  ; but  take  up  the  ' 
syringe  again  as  soon  as  the  fruits  commence  the  second  ' 
swelling.  Pinch  back  all  sublateral  growth,  as  two  crops  I 
of  fruit  in  one  season  are  quite  as  muoh  as  any  tree 
should  be  allowed  to  carry.  Young  cut-back  Vines  in 
pots  intended  for  fruiting  next  year  should  be  placed  in  ’ 
larger  pots,  and  placed  in  a position  where  the  growth  will  I 
be  strong  and  short-jointed.  Turfy-loam  and  a little  old  i 
mellow  manure,  with  some  bone-meal  added,  will  make 
better,  healthier  canes  than  ver,>-  high  feeding.  Close  the  ' 
Pine  stove  at  three  o’clock  on  bright  days,  and  syringe  with  ■ i 
warm  water  to  obtain  a moist  atmosphere.  U.se  only 
rain  water  for  syringing,  or  some  sediment  may  clog  up  ' ■ 
the  pores  of  the  leaves.  Do  not  syringe  plants  in  blossom  - • 
or  ripening  their  fruits.  Now’  that  the  blossoms  in  the 
Orchard-houses  are  set,  use  the  syringe  freely,  though  for  "( 
all  such  work  a garden  engine  is  better  than  the  syringe.  ' 
Close  between  half-past  three  and  four  o’clock  to  shut  up  | 
the  sunshine  in  the  house  to  dry  the  foliage  and  encourage  | 
growth ; but  open  some  of  the  ventilators  early  in  the  1 
morning  to  let  out  the  vitiated  atmosphere.  As  soon  as  < 
the  sun  strikes  the  roof  in  the  morning  a little  air  sliould  i 
be  given,  and  at  any  rate,  no  fruit-house  should  be  j 
altogether  closed  after  six  o’clock  in  the  morning.  A’oung  , 
Melon-plants  intended  for  planting  in  frames  should  he 
stopped  when  two  leaves  have  been  made.  ’ 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Celery  trenches  for  the  early  crop  may  be  prepared  any 
time  now.  It  will  give  an  opportunity  for  the  manure  to  • 
get  mellow  and  become  blended  with  the  soil.  Planting  , 
in  rich  manure  isa  common  cause  of  bolting  in  early  Celery,  i 
and  when  the  trenches  are  prepared  early  tlie  ridges  may  , 
be  planted  w’ith  Lettuces,  or  sown  with  Radishes,  or  some 
other  crop  that  will  come  off  before  the  soil  is  required  for  . 
blanching  the  Celery,  and  the  crops  raised  on  Celery  ' 
ridges  in  consequence  of  the  extra  depth  of  soil  invariably 
do  well.  French  Beans  bearing  in  pots  in  forcing-house  j 
must  he  well  supported  with  liquid-manure,  and  syringed  ' 
twice  a-day  to  keep  down  red-spider.  A little  sulphur  in 
the  water  will  he  a help  should  there  be  any  danger  of  a 
visit  from  these  pests.  Use  the  camel’s-hair  or  rabbit’s- 
tail  to  the  blossoms  of  Tomatoes,  going  over  them  daily 
until  enough  tor  a crop  has  been  set.  Four  or  five  gooil 
fruits  are  better  than  more,  some  of  whicli  are  sure  to  be 
small.  Should  there  be  any  scarcity  of  Tomato-plants, 
cuttings  of  the  side-shoots  will  speedilv  root  in  heat,  and 
will  make  better  plants  than  seedlings  w'hen  sown  so 
late.  I planted  a house  last  year  partly  with  seedlings  ■ 
and  partly  with  plants  raised  from  cuttings,  and  though 
the  seedling  plants  were  more  robust  than  the  cuttings, 
the  latter  certainly  produced  as  heavy,  if  not  a heavier, 
weight  of  fruit.  Beds  and  borders  in  tlie  open  air  intended 
for  Tomatoes  should  be  got  into  a thorough  condition  of 
tilth.  Lhiheated  houses,  if  the  plants  are  hardy  and 
strong,  may  soon  be  planted.  Do  not  ovcixirowd  ; there 
is  nothing  gained  by  it.  Sow  the  main  crop  of  Carrots. 
James’  Intermediate  is  a good  variety  for  garden  culture. 
Soot,  lime,  and  charred  refuse  may  be  usefully  applied  as 
a top-dressing  to  Carrots.  Potatoes  in  frames  nearly  fit  to 
dig  should  have  the  lights  drawn  off  on  fine  days.  The  ’ 
same  treatment  Horn  Carrots  will  require.  Transplant 
Asparagus  from  the  seed  bed  to  the  trenches  or  specially 
prepared  beds  where  the  bed  system  is  followed.  The 
roots  should  not  be  exposed  longer  than  is  necessary  to 
make  the  transfer,  as  drying  weakens  the  growth. 

E.  Hobd.at. 


243.— Sharpening  the  blades  of  a mowing-  f 
machine. — Nothing,  in  my  experience,  is  like  a nice  piece  f- 
of  oil-stone  (or  hene).  You  can  sometimes  get  hold  of  a - 
piece  that  will  out  like  a fine  file,  and  leave  a beaut  iful . 
edge.  If  vevy  blunt  the  blatles  must,  of  course,  be  taken  off 
and  ground.— B C.  R. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

^3  many  cultivators  may  not  have  had  the 
pportunity  of  inspecting  the  new  sorts  as 
hown  last  season,  and  yet  still  like  to  know 
rhich  are  deserving  of  notice,  I have  made  a 
ew  notes  upon  certain  new  varieties  which  I 
hink  worthy  of  a trial. 

.jAP,\lSrE3E  V.\RIETIES. 

Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  (here  figured)  I con- 
ider  to  be  the  greatest  novelty  of  last  year. 
Phis  year  I expect  to  see  it  shown  in  good  con- 
lition,  as  growers  will,  no  doubt,  have  been  able 
,0  secure  good  healthy  cuttings.  From  what  I 
lave  seen  of  it,  the  flower  bears  out  all  that  has 
leen  written  about  it.  The  petals  in  a young 
,tate  incurve  thoroughly,  are  quite  pointed, 
hus  giving  the  flowers  a neater  appearance. 
:n  this  state  the  florets  show  the  short  hair-like 
processes  more  profusely  than  they  would  if  the 
lorets  reflexed  and  lost  their  incurved  character. 


Chrys.i'itheinum  Mrs.  Alp'ieus  Hardy. 

In  this  latter  way  this  variety  will  lose  some- 
thing of  its  charm,  which  mainly  rests  upon  the 
hair-like  addition  to  its  florets.  With  age  I 
expect  the  florets  to  reflex  somewhat.  The 
colour  must  be  described  as  a dead  white,  being 
nothing  near  so  pure  as  Avalanche  or  Elaine,  for 
instance.  I should  strongly  advise  all  who  are 
not  in  possession  of  this  novelty  to  buy  it,  or 
when  exhibition  time  comes  round  again  the  loss 
will  be  keenly  felt. 

Etoile  de  Lyon  I look  upon  as  one  of  the 
best  varieties  in  cultivation  now  that  its  growth 
' is  understood.  The  washy  colour  of  many  of 
the  blooms  seen  last  season  conveys  no  idea  of 
the  flowers  of  this  variety.  The  florets  also 
show  quite  a different  character  when  they  are 
developed  from  buds  which  form  about  the 
middle  of  August,  or  from  that  time  to  the  end 
\ of  the  month,  as  compared  with  buds  set  during 
.Inly  ; in  this  latter  case  they  ai’e  narrow,  quill- 
fonned,  loose,  and  betray  a coarse  appearance. 

I When  the  lilac-rose-colourcd  blooms  are  from 
; I inche.s  to  9 inches  in  diameter  and  about 
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5 inches  deep,  the  florets  flat  or  strap-shaped, 
piled  one  above  the  other  in  an  imbricated 
manner  right  to  the  centre  of  the  flower,  which 
is  quite  full,  then  Etoile  de  Lyon  is  one  of  the 
grandest  varieties  in  cultivation.  The  growth 
is  robust  but  not  tall. 

Annie  Olibran  may  be  described  as  a pink 
Lacroix,  being  a sport  from  that  well-known 
variety.  It  was  introduced  by  the  firm  the 
name  of  which  it  bears  during  the  year  1880. 
The  character  of  the  flower  is  so  distinct  that  it 
is  a universal  favourite,  not  only  with  the 
grower  of  large  blooms,  but  with  the  specimen 
plant  man  also.  Add  to  these  qualities  the  fact 
of  its  being  one  of  the  best  “ keepers  ” in  culti- 
vation, and  we  may  look  upon  it  as  being  a 
decided  acquisition  to  an  already  extensive  list 
of  varieties. 

L’Automne  belongs  to  the  incurved  Japanese 
type,  and  may  be  said  to  stand  quite  alone  in 
colour,  which  is  cinnamon  or  bulf. 

President  Hyde  is  an  American  seedling, 
belonging  to  tlie  Japanese  reflexed  type,  of 


Engraved  from  a photograph  of  a flower  grown  in  America. 

medium  size  and  capital  form,  deep  orange- 
yellow  in  colour.  For  decoration  it  will  be 
valuable,  as  colours  of  that  kind  are  scarce. 

William  Elliott  is  remarkable  for  its  colour, 
which  is  a brilliant  plum-violet,  quite  a step  in 
the  right  direction.  The  blooms  that  were 
shown  last  year  were  of  medium  size,  the  colour- 
ing being  the  most  remarkable  point  in  the 
flower,  and  the  growth  is  dwarf. 

E YNSEORD  W HITE  is  a grand  addition,  although 
white  varieties  are  becoming  numerous.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  solid,  the  florets  semi- 
drooping,  slightly  pointed,  something  in  the 
style  of  Avalanche,  but  not  so  much  notched  as 
in  the  case  of  tliose  of  that  variety  ; the  growth 
is  of  medium  height,  and  carries  dark-green 
foliage  in  abundance. 

Swanley  White  is  one  of  the  year-before- 
last  new  kinds,  but  yet  it  was  not  much  seen 
last  season.  It  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  of  its 
class.  Tlie  florets  are  narrow  and  pointed, 
quite  smooth  at  the  tips,  which  recurve  sliglitly, 
this,  in  the  case  of  tlie  centre  ones  (whicii  are 


erect,  with  the  exception  of  the  tips),  giving  it 
a novel,  yet  charming  appearance. 

M.  E.  A.  Cabriere. — This  variety  has  semi- 
drooping  florets,  which  are  long  and  pointed  ; 
the  colour  is  a blush-white,  the  flower  full  in 
the  centre.  A promising  new  kind. 

Massalia. — This  is  likely  to  make  an  excel- 
lent and  showy  variety  in  the  Japanese  section  ; 
the  shape  of  the  flowers  resembles  that  of  the 
King  of  Crimsons,  but  larger,  while  the  colour 
resembles  that  of  Cullingfordi. 

Two  additions  were  made  last  year  to  the 
reflexed  section.  They  were  not  absolutely 
new,  but  owing  to  not  having  been  seen  in  good 
condition  they  are  not  so  well  known  to  the 
general  public  as  their  merits  deserve. 

William  Earley.— The  flowers  of  this  are 
rose-violet  in  colour,  deep  and  full  in  the  centre, 
and  quite  reflexed. 

Mrs.  Mayes  has  white,  shaded  magenta 
flowers,  and  is  a useful  addition  to  a limited 

Anemone  varieties. 

Mrs.  Jddoe  Benedict,  as 
shown  last  season  by  Mr.  Owen, 
is  a welcome  addition  to  the  large 
Anemone  class  ; it  is  a full 
flower,  the  centre  florets  blush, 
pointed  sulphur  ; the  guard  florets 
are  short,  blush  in  colour. 

Messrs.  W.  and  G.  Drover. — 
Carmine-purple,  with  a full  disc, 
the  guard  florets  even  and  well 
balanced. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Taylor.  — Rosy- 
lilac,  full  disc,  and  good  guard 
florets. 

George  Hawkins.  — A sport 
from  Georges  Sand,  the  disc  deep- 
yellow,  the  guard  florets  deep- 
primrose,  quite  a new  colour  in 
this  race. 

Single  varieties. 

These  are  being  largely  added 
to  annually,  and  their  merits  as 
decorative  plants  or  for  cutting 
are  becoming  more  appreciated. 
At  the  present  time  there  is 
variety  enough  to  suit  all  tastes. 

Yellow  Jane  is  an  acquisition 
to  this  section,  and  is  certain  to  be 
appreciated  ; the  flower  is  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  white 
form,  only  rich  yellow  in  colour. 

Souvenir  de  Londres  is  a large 
flower,  rich  crimson  in  colour,  the 
points  of  the  florets  recurve. 
One  of  the  best. 

Lily  Owen. — The  well-formed 
flowers  of  this  are  orange-buff  and 
red  or  warm  terra-cotta. 

Rose  Owen. — Brick-red,  very 
showy. 

POMPONES. 

Lune  Fleurie. — The  flowers 
of  this,  much  resembling  blooms 
of  Buddleia  globosa,  are  yellow, 
florets  serrated,  very  small  and 
compact. 

Alice  Stevens.  — The  well- 
formed  flowers  are  orange-yellow. 
A very  showy  variety. 

Incurved. 

Any  variety  possessing  merit 
is  sure  to  be  welcomed  to  this  section,  which 
is  added  to  very  slowly. 

Mrs.  S.  Coleman  may  best  be  described  as  a 
bronze  Princess  of  Wales,  and  no  doubt  will 
take  a leading  position  when  opportunity  is 
given  for  its  proper  development.  The  form  of 
the  flower  is  exactly  like  that  of  its  parent ; the 
colour  is  light  bronzy-yellow  on  a pale-pink 
base  ; in  this  manner  the  two  colours  are  seen 
in  the  flower.  Those  blooms  which  are  developed 
from  crown  buds  early  do  not  show  so  much  of 
the  bronze,  but  are  pale-yellow,  and  of  course 
less  pink  also  is  seen.  Many  early  flowers  are 
almost  white  ; hence  often  much  confusion  is 
caused,  as  they  resemble  Mrs.  Heal  more  than 
the  true  Princess  of  Wales.  Blooms  of  Mrs.  S. 
Coleman  developed  from  terminal  buds  will,  of 
course,  be  smaller,  but  will  have  the  bronze 
colour  more  deflned  ; therefore,  for  this  reason, 
there  is  sure  to  be  a variation  in  the  colour  of 
tills  variety.  When  it  gets  established  in  the 
hands  of  good  growers  I doubt  not  but  that  it 
will  become  one  of  the  leading  varieties, 
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J.  Doughtv,  certificated  last  season  by  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  said  to 
be  a sport  from  Queen  of  England,  is  exactly 
like-  a variety  named  Mr.  Robert  Mudie,  which 
grew  here  during  the  last  year.  Mr.  R.  Mudie 
sported  from  Alfred  Salter  two  years  since.  I 
regard  it  as  an  advance  upon  Bronze  Queen  of 
England,  as  the  petals  incurve  so  much  more 
perfectly  than  in  the  case  of  that  variety,  except 
in  a very  few  instances.  If  this  new  sport,  after 
further  trial,  comes  up  to  expectation,  it  will 
add  another  variety  quite  distinct  in  colour  to 
the  Queen  family. 

Willie  is  a sport  from  Captivation,  a variety 
introduced  by  Pelhas  as  far  back  as  1868,  in 
itself  now  little  cultivated — owing,  I suppose, 
to  its  small  size,  as  small  kinds  nowadays  are  of 
little  use  in  winning  prizes,  no  matter  how  pretty 
they  may  be.  The  soft  yellow  shading  which 
this  new  kind  possesses  in  the  centre  may  make 
it  sufficiently  attractive  as  a front-row  bloom 
where  grown  for  exhibition. 

Japanese. 

These  appeared  in  large  numbers  last  season, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  add  mucli  interest  to  an 
already  large  section  of  varieties,  affording  more 
scope  for  a selection  of  forms  and  colours.  The 
following  eight  kinds  were  shown  by  Mr.  Owen  : 

C.  Atkinson  belongs  to  the  broad,  flat- 
petalled  section  ; the  colour  is  white,  heavily 
veined  with  pink.  Quite  a promising  and  desir- 
able kind. 

Robert  Cr.vwford  is  best  described  as  of  a 
light-magenta  colour,  much  paler  on  the  inside 
of  the  florets,  which  are  broad  and  incurve 
tlioroughly. 

Leon  Erache. — Blush  colour,  flat  petals,  and 
good. 

Marvel  is  exactly  of  the  form  of  Mr.  H. 
Wellam,  which  has  flat  or  pointed  florets,  some- 
times split  at  the  points  ; the  colour  is  creamy- 
white,  splashed  and  streaked  purple.  The  now 
variety  resembles  the  above  in  all  respects, 
except  that  it  is  striped  much  heavier,  and  is 
certainly  an  improvement,  as  the  older  variety 
is  somewhat  dingy  in  appearance. 

Mr.  J.  Goi.li.ns  in  form  is  between  Criterion 
and  Val  d’Andorr6,  with  broad  florets  of  a rich 
brick-red  colour,  which  is  a desirable  contrast 
to  many  other  duller  varieties. 

Mr.  a.  H.  Neve. — The  florets  are  broad  and 
flats,  blush  in  the  centre,  changing  to  silver 
white  with  age.  Quite  novel  and  distinct. 

iSuPERBE  Flore  belongs  to  the  Mdme.  J'. 
Laing  type  of  flower ; magenta-red,  tipped 
white. 

M.  Antoine  Beroes  is  of  the  Mdlle.  Lacroix 
class  of  flower,  the  colour  sulphur-white.  Very 
pretty. 

Mdme.  Liv  is  best  described  as  purple- 
magenta,  rather  deeper  in  its  colouring  than 
Stanstead  Surprise.  It  is  a large  flower,  of 
good  form,  and  quite  worthy  of  trial. 

R.  C.  Kingston  is  one  of  Mr.  Cannell’s  seed- 
lings, a full  flower,  narrow  reflexed  florets, 
purple-violet,  of  excellent  habit,  dwarf.  A 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Anemone. 

Boyce’s  Seedling. — This  appears  to  be  a 
desirable  variety  ; the  guard  florets  are  pale- 
lilac  ; the  centre,  which  is  full,  is  pale-yellow. 

Ruche  Toulousaine.  — Deep-lilac,  good 
centre. 

Single  varieties. 

Mozart. — Rose-magenta.  Good  form. 

Queen  of  Yellows. — The  flowers  are  of 
Buttercup  form,  clear  yellow.  M. 


315.— Heating  a greenhouse  from  a 
kitchen  fire. — Tlie  connections  from  the 
boiler  are  quite  satisfactory.  Whether  two 
4-inch  pipes  will  give  you  all  the  heat  you  want 
I cannot  tell,  as  you  do  not  give  the  size 
of  the  house.  I have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
arrangements  you  propose  about  feeding  the 
boiler  when  the  greenhouse  is  not  heated  will 
answer,  but  it  is  usual  in  such  cases  either  to 
have  a separate  feeder  or  else  to  keep  the  boiler 
filled  by  hand,  if  necessary.  For  myself  I should 
prefer  to  have  an  air-pipe  where  you  propose 
to  put  the  feed-cistern  and  the  supply-cistern 
inside  the  dwelling-house.  This  arrangement 
would  be  more  satisfactory. — J.  C.  C. 

287.— Arum  Lilies  turning  brown.— The  tem- 
perature has  probably  been  too  low,  and  possibly  the 
plants  had  too  much  water.  With  the  lensfthenin.ir  d.ays 
they  will  now  soon  reooyer  their  he.alth. — E.  II. 


ROSES. 

HARDY  CLIMBING  ROSKS. 

No  one  who  has  a profusion  of  climbing  Roses, 
whether  tliey  be  on  walls,  arches,  or  trees  in  the 
garden,  will  need  telling  of  their  value.  Among 
the 

Tea-scented  Rose.s  there  are  some  really 
valuable  kinds.  For  an  example,  we  need  go 
no  further  than  the  well-known  Gloire  de  Dijon. 
No  garden  is  complete  without  one  or  two  good 
specimens.  It  is  one  of  the  first  to  bloom  when 
grown  in  a favourable  position  on  a wall,  and  is 
one  of  the  last,  flowering  profusely  well-nigh 
unto  the  end  of  the  year  in  mild  winters.  It 
will,  moreover,  thrive  in  almost  any  kind  of 
soil,  and  in  nearly  any  position.  I have  seen  it 
grow  vigorously  and  produce  abundance  of 
bloom  when  grown  on  a north  wall,  while  on  a 
southern  aspect  it  is  the  most  profitable  Rose  in 
existence.  The  Mar^chal  Niel  is  known  to 
many  as  a greenhouse  Rose  only  ; but  there  is 
no  need  for  this.  I could  mention  a northern 
garden  where  this  lovely  Rose  thrives  admirably 
in  the  open  air,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
others  should  not  grow  it  in  the  open.  A south 
wall,  of  course,  is  essential  for  its  well-being  ; 
but,  given  this  and  a good  loamy  soil  to 
grow  in,  it  will  not  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 
In  very  severe  weather  a little  protection  can 
easily  be  given  by  covering  the  main  branehes 
with  straw,  mats,  or  dry  Bracken.  What  has 
been  said  of  the  Mar^chal  Niel  applies  to  Ches- 
hunt  Hybrid  also.  This,  as  a garden  Rose,  is 
unknown  to  many.  Why  such  should  be  the 
case  is  a mystery,  seeing  that  it  is  comparatively 
hardy,  and  will  thrive  well  on  a south  wall.  So 
far  as  my  experience  is  concerned  the  blooms  are 
of  a brighter  colour  and  more  fragrant  when 
grown  in  the  open  air.  Reine  Marie  Henriette, 
again,  is  a beautiful  Rose,  with  large  crimson 
blooms,  and  worthy  of  a place  in  every  garden. 
In  a favoured  position  it  is  a vigorous  grower 
and  a free  bloomer.  Another  good,  thougli  com- 
paratively seldom  grown,  variety  may  be  found 
in  Etendard  de  Jeanne  d’Arc,  a seedling  from 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  quite  as  free  blooming  as 
its  progenitor.  The  flowers  are  large  and  full, 
creamy-wliite  upon  opening,  but  changing  to 
pure-white.  Sombreuil,  too,  is  a variety  not 
much  grown,  while  the  same  may  be  said  of 
J ean  Ducher.  The  first-named  has  white  blooms 
with  a pinkish  tinge,  and  the  latter  pale-yellow, 
with  a peach-coloured  centre.  Many  otlier  Tea- 
scented  varieties  may  be  grown  on  south  and 
west  walls  with  advantage.  In  tlie 

Noisette  section  there  is  a wealth  of  climb- 
ing Roses,  for,  apart  from  the  true-  Noisettes, 
there  are  the  Hybrid  Tea-scented  kinds  which 
come  under  this  heading,  but  which  perhaps  are 
a little  tenderer  than  the  type.  Aiim^e  Vibert, 
a true  Noisette,  is  one  of  the  best  climbing 
Roses,  but  rarely  grown  to  any  extent.  It  is  an 
excellent  grower  and  adapted  for  town  gardens, 
where  it  will  produce  its  clusters  of  lovely  white 
flowers  with  nearly  as  much  freedom  as  in  the 
country.  For  growing  on  walls  and  producing 
orange-yellow  blooms  in  quantity  for  cutting, 
William  Allan  Richardson  is  now  becoming  very 
popular.  It  is  a vigorous  grower  and  compara- 
tively hardy.  Madame  Louis  Henri  is  a pretty 
climbing  Rose  with  medium-sized  white  or  cream- 
coloured  blooms.  With  some  growers  Lamarque, 
with  beautiful  sulphur-yellow  flowers,  is  a 
favourite,  and  others  like  Ophirie,  which  has 
blooms  of  a nankeen-yellow  and  coppery  colour. 
On  a south  wall  this  Rose  will  make  vigorous 
growth  and  produce  a remarkable  quantity  of 
blooms.  Solfaterre  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best 
growers  of  this  section,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
excellent  bloomer,  producing  its  large  sulphur- 
yellow  flowers  in  abundance  during  the  early 
days  of  summer.  Another  variety  witli  white 
and  flesh-coloured  blooms  may  be  found  in  La 
Biche.  Isabella  Gray,  again,  is  a useful  climb- 
ing Rose  with  fine  yellow  blooms,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Caroline  Schmitt,  which  has 
cream-coloured  flowers.  Both  thrive  well  on  a 
south  wall.  Other  varieties  worthy  of  notice 
include  Bouquet  d’Or,  Clotli  of  Gold,  and  Unique 
Jaune.  The 

Banksi.in  Roses  make  a pretty  show  in 
summer  when  grown  on  a warm  wall.  We 
know  of  a cottage  in  the  South  of  England  that 
is  completely  covered  with  the  yellow  Banksian 
Rose,  which  blooms  most  profusely.  The  flowers 
of  this  variety  are,  as  is  well  known,  very  small. 


but  beautiful  and  efl'ective  when  seen  in  masses. 
The  white  variety  does  not  appear  to  be  so  i 
extensively  grown.  These  Roses  require  but  |] 
very  little  pruning  beyond  removing  the  weakly  | 
growths  in  summer,  allowing  the  remainder  to  ! 
grow  at  will. 

Evergreen  and  Ayrshire  Roses  are  invalu- 
able for  covering  north  walls  and  rambling  over  ' 
tree  - stems  and  rooteries.  Among  the  first-  ; 
named  section  there  is  no  better  variety  than  ' 
FGicitd  Perpetu6e,  with  creamy-white  blossoms. 
Rampante,  which  has  double  white  blooms,  is 
also  worth  growing,  while  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Donna  Maria,  a small  white-flowered  variety,  i 
Of  the  Ayrshire  Roses,  which  are  of  slender  but 
rapid  growth,  the  best,  perhaps,  is  Bennett’s 
Seedling.  This  has  small  double  white  flowers, 
and  when  clambering  over  shrubs  or  up  the 
stems  of  old  trees  forms  a most  beautiful  object. 
Virginian  Rambler,  with  pinkish-coloured 
blooms,  is  also  very  effective,  and  so  is  Dundee 
Rambler,  which  has  semi-double  white  blooms. 
Another  useful  climbing  Rose  may  be  found  in 
Amadis,  of  the  Boursault  section.  This  is  a 
very  free  bloomer  and  rapid  grower,  thriving  ; 
admirably  on  a north  wall  or  shady  fence.  The  ■ 
blooms  are  large,  semi-double,  and  of  a purplish- 
crimson  hue.  Among 

Hybrid  Perpktuals  there  are  many  varieties  ' 
said  to  possess  climbing  qualities,  but,  as  we 
have  a selection  of  other  kinds  to  choose  from 
for  that  purpose,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  | 
attempting  to  grow  them  as  climbers. — Field. 


301.— Treatment  of  a Marechal  Niel 
Rose. — The  branches  that  are  cankered  will 
not  affect  the  others,  although  no  one  can  tell 
how  soon  the  disease  may  show  itself  upon  the 
other  branches  that  are  now  free  from  it.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  cut  out  those  that  are  affected, 
but  you  may  do  so  if  the  Rose  has  sufficient 
clean  growth  left  to  take  their  places.  In  all 
probability  the  life  of  the  plafit  is  doomed,  as  ' 
this  Rose  does  not  often  survive  after  it  is  ones 
attacked  with  this  disease.  I advise  you  to 
prepare  another  plant  to  take  its  place. — ( 
J.  G.  C. 

295.— Pruning  Roses.— If  it  is  any  conso- 
lation to  “0.,  Berkhampstead,”  I may  tell  him  ; 
that  there  are  other  growers  of  Roses  who  are 
complaining  of  the  unripe  condition  of  the  wood, 
especially  on  that  of  dwarf  plants  ; that  on  ' 
standards  appears  to  me  more  satisfactory.  I 
was  pruning  a lot  of  both  forms  at  the  beginning  : 
of  the  week,  and  I found  the  wood  less  firm  i 
than  I like  it  to  be.  In  all  such  cases  I cut  ■ 
back  all  the  growth  harder  than  I otherwise  '! 
should  have  done,  not  leaving  more  than  two  ^ 
eyes  on  the  weak  shoots  and  three  on  the  strong  ' 
ones.  I do  not  think  it  is  advisable  to  do  any- 
thing more  to  the  plants  at  present.  There  is 
generally  sufficient  vigour  in  plants  in  that  con- 
dition to  makeagood  growth ; but  most  likely  t he 
flowers  will  be  fewer  in  number  and  not  so  large 
as  usual. — J.  C.  C. 

If  the  young  wood  of  Rose-bushes  is  .soft  [ 

and  pithy  at  Berkhampstead  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  something  is  wrong  with  the 
soil.  It  may  be  wet,  and  require  to  be  drained, 
or  it  may  require  to  be  well  trenched  up  and 
manured.  The  soil  in  my  garden  in  Essex  was 
wet  and  a heavy  clay  when  I took  possession 
of  it  about  eight  years  ago,  and  as  I had  to 
plant  many  hundreds  of  Roses  I drained  it 
first ; next  [trenched  it  up  18  inches  deep, 
putting  a thick  layer  of  manure  in  the  bottom  of 
the  trench,  and  another  layer  about  9 inches 
deep.  The  Tea  Roses  were  planted  on  a bed 
raised  about  a foot  above  the  surface,  and  my 
whole  collection  has  succeeded  admirably.  They 
are  also  lifted  and  replanted  every  second  or  third 
year. — J.  D.  E.  i 

237.— Rose-treesin  pots.— You  do  not  say 
whether  your  Roses  are  Hybrid  Perpetuals  or 
Tea-scented  varieties  ; therefore,  I cannot  ad- 
vise you  definitely  how  to  prune  them. 

If  the  former  kinds,  they  should  have  been 
pruned  some  time  back  ; for  they  must  be  in  a 
forward  state,  and  to  prune  tliem  anything 
like  hard  now  would  end  in  a late  crop  of 
flowers.  If,  however,  they  are  Teas,  very  little 
pruning  wdll  be  required  ; simply  shorten  tlie 
leading  shoots  a little,  and  cut  away  anj'  weak 
or  dead  shoot  which  may  be  in  the  middle  of  | 
the  plants.  You  say  they  are  in  fair-sized 
pots  ; therefore,  repotting  will  not  be  necessary— 
at  least,  not  till  after  they  have  finished  bloom- 
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ing,  but  they  might  have  a slight  top-dressing 
of°some  rich  mixture,  and  leinove  a portion  of 
the  surface  soil  and  replace  it  with  the  new 
mixture,  making  it  firm.  The  plants  should 
be  placed  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  if 
they  are  strong  and  healthy  they  should 
flo-w-er  well.  After  they  have  finished  flowering 
examine  the  roots  by  turning  them  out  of  their 
pots,  and  if  they  are  at  all  pot-bound  they  should 
be  placed  in  pots  two  sizes  larger  than  those  they 
now  occupy.  Use  good  fibrous  loam  two  parts, 
one  of  spent  Mushroom-bed,  one  of  leaf-soil,  one 


Vai'ieofated  Rock  Cress  ( Uyssum  saxatile  foliis  varie^atis). 


of  sand  ; place  T^  inches  of  crock  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pots  for  drainage,  and  pot  firmly.  The 
plants  should  then  be  placed  outside  in  a shel- 
tered position,  but  where  tliey  can  get  a glimpse 
of  Uie  sun  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  Keep 
them  well  supplied  with  water  at  the  roots,  and 
syringe  them  frequently  on  fine  days.  At  the 
end  of  September  they  should  be  returned  to 
the  cool-house.  Should  mildew  put  in  its  ap- 
2)earance,  dust  the  affected  parts  with  flowers  of 
sulphur.  Your  next  year’s  crop  of  flowers  depends 
upon  the  treatment  the  plants  get  next  summer. 
— T.  Arnold. 

312.— Budding  a Rose.— “ Hannah  M.’ 
can  certainly  bud  the  stock  of  the  red  Rose  with 
any  other  suitable  kind.  Now  all  the  leaders 
may  be  well  shortened  back  to  the  length  or 
height  most  convenient  for  the  start  of  the  new 
sort  or  sorts,  for  two  colours  can  be  grown  on 
the  same  stock,  say  W.  A.  Richardson  and 
Reine  Marie  Henriette  ; but  La  Belle  Lyonnaise 
is  better  worth  having  than  W.  A.  Richardson, 
and  Paul’s  Cheshunt  Hybrid  is,  perhaps,  better 
than  Reine  Marie  Henriette.  If  five  or  six 
shoots  start  from  each  of  these  shortened  canes, 
three  of  the  best  on  each  may  be  watched  and 
preserved  for  budding,  and  any  others  rubbed 
off  in  three  weeks  after  budding,  and  they 
should  be  ready  some  time  in  July.  The  bonds 
around  the  bud  must  be  severed  in  due  time, 
and,  being  on  a wall,  the  shoots  above  the  buds 
may  be  headed  back  to  a lateral-growing  shoot 
nearest  the  new  bud,  and  if  this  shows  a will  to 
open  aiid  grow,  then  very  soon  afterwards 
every  other  growth  above  and  below  must  be 
kept  carefully  rubbed  oflf. — C.  1S.,  Lyme  Regis. 

From  the  description  you  give  of  your 

red  Rose,  I should  say  it  was  the  red  Gloire  de 
Dijon.  If  so,  it  will  make  a famous  stock  for 
any  other  Rose.  You  may  bud  it  with  other 
sorts  at  the  proper  time  ; but  as  you  want  to 
cover  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  as  well  as  the 
f op,  you  must  cut  the  old  plant  down  at  once  to 
within  1 foot  of  the  ground,  which  will  cause  it 
to  send  out  young  shoots  from  the  base  of  the 
plant.  On  these  young  shoots  you  can  insert 
the  buds.  It  will  probably  be  August  before 
they  are  ready  to  be  budded.  If  you  object 
to  cutting  down  the  present  growth,  you  may 
insert  buds  on  any  of  the  young  shoots  that  are 
strong  enough  ; but  unless  you  have  a very  high 
wall  to  cover,  you  will  find  that  very  strong- 
growing Roses  ought  not  to  be  budded  so  high 
up.  Lamarque  and  William  Allan  Richardson 
would  be  two  good  ones  to  associate  together  in 
such  a case. — J C.  C. 


290.— Treatment  of  pot  Roses. — As 

you  have  a greenhouse  you  will  experience  no 
difficulty  in  bringing  your  Roses  into  flower. 
Place  them  so  that  they  get  plenty  of  light  and 
a moderate  amount  of  air.  It  will  encourage 
the  plants  to  expand  their  flowers  better  if  you 
can  give  them  some  weak  liquid-manure  as  often 
as  they  want  water.  After  the  plants  are  gone 
out  of  flower  you  had  better  place  them  in  the 
open  air,  with  the  pots  plunged  to  their  rims  in 
a bed  of  soil  or  ashes. — J.  C.  C. 

306.— Gloire  deDijonRose  ina  green- 
house.— If  your  Rose-tree  produced  as  many 
as  fifty  or  sixty  flowers  last  season,  and  you 
were  satisfied  with  the  quality,  the  same  plant 
ought  to  be  able  to  carry  seventy-two  this 
year.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  better  for 
the  plant,  and  you  will  get  larger  flowers  if  you 
take  off  one-third  of  the  buds  now.  You  will 
not  regret  doing  so. — J.  C.  C. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

VARIEGATED  ROCK  CRESS  (ALYSSUM). 
I FIND  this  to  be  a most  useful  plant  for  edging 
beds,  baskets,  or  vases  for  winter  and  spring 
effect,  the  variegation  being  constant.  It  is  a 
plant  of  very  easy  culture.  The  smallest 
cuttings  insei’ted  under  hand-glasses  in  May 
make  beautiful  tufts  for  autumn  planting,  and 
in  addition  to  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  it  flowers 
as  freely  as  the  green-leaved  variety.  The 
annexed  illustration  shows  well  the  habit  and 
appearance  of  the  plant  when  in  flower.  G. 


227  — Sowing  Zinnia  and  Aster 
seeds. — It  is  no  use  sowing  /Zinnias  in  the 
open  air  before  May,  unless  you  have  a hand- 
light,  or  some  means  of  sheltering  them.  I have 
seen  wire  frames  made  in  the  form  of  a hand- 
light,  and  covered  with  oiled  calico,  and  they 
answer  very  well  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
seeds,  and  are  inexpensive.  Asters  are  hardier 
than  Zinnias,  and  may  be  sown  in  the  open  air 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  April.  The  patches 
might  be  covered  on  cold  nights  with  inverted 
flower-pots.  You  might  buy  a few  plants  of 
Zinnias  ; they  are  cheap  enough. — K.  H. 

249.— Plants  for  a smoky  garden.— 
Go  to  a reliable  nursery  and  get  a hybrid  seed- 
ling Rhododendron — a good,  broad,  and  glossy- 
leaved one,  of  a deep-green  colour  and  vigorous 
habit — and  plant  it  in  good  peat  or  light  sandy 
loam.  These  are  far  better  than  named  kinds  for 
smoky  gardens.  If  you  want  the  Begonias  to 
bloom  before  the  end  of  the  summer  you  must 
stand  them  in  pots  in  a greenhouse  or  sunny 
window,  and  plant  them  out  early  in  June  when 
6 inches  to  12  inches  high.  It  will  not  be  much 
use  sowing  Musk  in  the  open  ; the  seed  is  too 
fine,  and  it  takes  a good  while  to  attain  any 
size — so  that  much  the  best  plan  will  be  to  buy 
the  plants  in  growth.  They  can  often  be  had 
very  cheap  in  boxes. — B.  C.  R. 

103.— Plants  under  trees.— Almost  any 
of  the  hardy  spring  flowers  and  bulbs  can  be 
grown  under  trees,  if  the  branches  do  not  come 
lower  than  4 feet  or  5 feet,  but  you  must  put  at 
least  6 inches  of  good  fresh  soil  over  the  tree- 
roots  for  the  plants  to  grow  in.  You  must  also 
attend  to  watering  in  any  weather,  as  the 
branches  above,  and  the  great  roots  below,  will 
deprive  small  plants  of  all  moisture.  Then  in 
winter  you  must  clear  away  the  dead  leaves 
and  give  a little  fresh  earth.  The  same  treat- 
ment will  answer  for  Ferns  and  for  several  low- 
growing  shrubs,  but  you  need  not  stick  plants 
in  and  expect  them  to  grow  as  they  would  do 
in  an  open  situation.  They  must  have  extra 
care.  — Lester. 

305.— Anemones  failing.— As  the  soil  is 
evidently  all  right,  and  the  plants  do  not 
thrive  now  where  they  have  thriven  before,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  say  that  some  change 
for  the  worse  has  come  over  the  atmospheric 
conditions.  I do  not  find  any  difficulty  with 
them  within  about  nine  miles  of  the  Bank  of 
England  ; but  I find  that  many  gardeners  com- 
plain they  cannot  grow  certain  plants  within 
seven  miles  which  did  well  some  years  ago. 
The  population  of  London  seems  to  be  pressing 
eastwards  at  a very  rapid  rate ; factories  have 
increased,  and  the  smoke  nuisance  becomes 
worse.  It  may  be  well  to  try  a change  of 
stock,  if  the  theory  of  the  atmospheric  condi- 
tions cannot  be  substantiated. — J.  D.  E. 


210.— Chi-istmas  Roses.— These  are  com- 
monly increased  by  division,  some  preferring  to 
divide  them  in  autumn,  others  choosing  early 
spring  for  the  work.  I am  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  no  time  so  good  as  October,  as  then  the 
new  roots  that  are  being  made  get  good  hold  of 
theground  by  the  timethatgrowthrecommences. 
As  much  of  the  old  soil  as  possible  should  be 
worked  away  from  the  roots,  and  the  stools 
divided  with  a sharp  knife  into  pieces  with  from 
two  to  four  eyes  to  them.  The  first  year  they 
should  be  watered  in  dry  weather. — J.  C. 
Byfleet. 

203. —Hardiness  of  N e w Zealand  Flax 

(Phormium). — The  Maories  recognise,  I think, 
over  fifteen  varieties  of  Phormium,  and  they  are 
of  different  degrees  of  hardiness.  The  most 
tender  is  the  largest,  the  ordinary  Phormium 
tenax,  and  the  hardiest  are  the  variegated 
variety,  and  some  of  the  dwarf  ones  which  are 
dwellers  on  the  mountain  slopes.  They  will, 
with  protection,  live  out  of-doors  in  Surrey  and 
Essex,  but  are  not  satisfactory  plants,  as  they 
are  cut  down  to  the  protecting  material  every 
winter.  I think  I may  therefore  say  they  will 
not  thrive  in  Durham,  and  certainly  will  not 
flower.  This  last  point  is  not  a serious  loss,  as 
the  flower  has  but  little  to  recommend  it. 
Their  real  merit  is  as  foliage  plants  in  a cool- 
house  or  conservatory. — H.  B.  Rowan,  Col- 
chester. 


USEFUL  ANNUALS. 

Prince’s  Feather,  or  LovE-iiiF.s-BLEEDiNO 
(Amar.antu.s). 

Among  annuals  none  are  more  in  want  of 
judicious  use  and  appreciation  than  these.  The 
few  we  grow  are  usually  treated  as  I’ough, 
common  annuals,  and  sown  so  thickly  that  they 
never  attain  half  their  true  development,  or 
never  fulfil  any  of  the  graceful  uses  for  which 
they  are  adapted.  The  old  Love-lies-bleeding 
(A.  caudatus),  and  its  variety  (gibbosus) — here 
figured — with  their  dark-red  pendent  racemes, 
are  very  striking  objects  when  well  grown, 
but  A.  speciosus  and  some  of  tlie  more  recent 
varieties  are  still  more  so.  The  more  hardy 
and  vigorous  species  grow  from  2 feet  to 
5 feet  high.  It  is  advisable  to  give  them 
plenty  of  room  to  spread : otherwise  much 
of  their  picturesque  efi'ect  will  be  lost  ; and 
to  use  them  in  positions  where  their  fine  and 
peculiar  habit  may  be  seen  to  advantage,  as,  for 
example,  in  large  vases,  edges  of  large  beds, 
or  dotted  among  low-growing  flowering  plants. 


Prince’s  Feather  or  Love-lies-bleeding  (Amarantus 
caudatus  gibbo.sus). 


Easily  raised  as  any  annual,  they  deserve  to  be 
properly  thinned  out,  and  each  plant  isolated  in 
rich  ground,  so  that  it  may  attain  its  full  size. 
The  foliage  of  some  varieties  is  very  ornamental, 
and  rivals  flowers  in  the  richness  of  its  hues. 
Planted  along  with  large-leaved  subjects,  such  as 
Ganna,  Wigandia,  Ricinus,  Solanum,  their  effect 
is  very  good.  They  may  also  be  advantageously 
employed  in  borders  and  flower-beds  of  all  sizes. 
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The  varieties  of  A.  tricolor  are  a little  more 
tender  than  the  other  kinds,  and  a light  soil 
and  a v'ariner  position  are  necessary  for  them. 
They  do  well  in  gardens  by  the  seaside.  They 
should  be  sown  in  April  in  a hot-bed,  pricked 
out  in  a hot-bed,  and  finally  planted  per- 
manently about  the  end  of  May.  The  cultivated 
kinds  embrace  bicolor,  tricolor,  atro-purpureus, 
half-hardy  annuals,  highly  coloured  ornamental 
foliaged  plants  useful  for  centres  of  beds  and 
borders.  A.  nielancholicus  ruber,  a useful 
bedding  plant,  with  bright  crimson  leaves.  A. 
Henderi,  A.  Princess  of  Wales,  and  A.  salici- 
folius  may  be  used  in  the  summer  garden  with 
goodeflfect.  Natives  of  South  America  ; flower- 
ing in  summer  and  autumn.  K. 


292. — Ranunculuses. — They  will  be  none  the  worse 
for  beinjf  rather  late.  The  bloom  will  be  .as  line  or  prob- 
ably finer  than  if  earlier. — E.  11. 

These  are  not  late  if  tliey  were  planleil  in  February. 

I do  not  now  plant  mine  before  the  iniildle  of  March.  .■\s 
the  bulbs  look  healthy,  and  have  started  roots,  they  are 
all  right,  and  will  flower  in  .Tune.  As  the  soil  is  lieavy  the 
bed  ought  to  be  raised  (1  inchas  above  the  surrounding 
level.  Some  light,  sandy  jieat  or  leaf-mould  should  be 
added  to  it. — .1.  U.  E. 

202.— Ohionodoxa  Lucilias.— in  light,  rich  .soil, 
north  aspect,  slightly  sheltered,  with  top-dres.sing  of 
manure  in  autumn,  anil  of  soot  when  coming  up  in  spring, 
but  otherwise  left  alone,  this  bulb  thrives  well  with  me, 
and  increases  year  by  year. — E.  II.  D.ui.mmond,  Ipswich. 

After  trying  them  for  .six  year.?  in  pots  and  border.s, 

I lind  these  bulbs  (as  well  as  the  varieties  sardensis  and 
cretensis)  do  mnch  the  best  in  open  border  in  any  soil. 
There  they  grow  compact,  have  larger  blossoms,  flower, 
seed,  and  increase  in  bulb  freely.  In  ])ofs  they  run  up 
tall,  lanky,  .and  give  very  poor  blo.ssoms,  as  1 find  i.s  the  case 
with  all  Scillas  in  pots. — Vkr.i. 

2iri.  — Plant.g  for  a sliadai  flower-bed.— 
Nothing  better  than  Ivy;  it  will  grow  anywhere.  Thrift 
would  also  do,  or  the  little  low-growing  Pyrethrum 
Tohihatchewi. — R.  C.  R. 

217.— Plants  for  a south  border.— Zonal  and 
other  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  Petunias  (single).  Tuberous 
Begonias,  Lantan.as,  M.irguerites,  Tigridias,  .Mesembryan- 
themums,  .and  such  annuals  as  Portnlac.as,  Troitvoluins, 
&o. , would  be  most  suitable. — B.  C.  R. 

2i;f.— Planting  out  Violas  and  Pansies.— 
This  should  be  <lone  at  once  ; there  is  not  a day  to  lose. 
If  these  plantsare  not  put  out  until  the  sun  begins  to  get 
some  considerable  amount  of  power  again,  they  are  apt 
to  collapse  or  die  away  suddenly,  without  any  apparent 
cause.  Plant  them  very  firmly  in  deep,  rich,  loamy  soil, 
and  keep  this  just  moist,  but  not  ivet. — 1!.  C.  R. 

20j.  — Hardiness  of  Punkia  Sieboldi. 
— This  plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  even  in  e.xposed 
places  near  London,  if  planted  in  a position  where  the 
water  drains  away  freely  in  winter,  and  where  they  do  not 
suffer  for  lack  of  it  iu  summer.  It  does  admirably  in 
Essex  in  a sunny  position  in  the  rock  garden. — J.  D.  E. 

Crocuses. — Although  the  blooming  of  the 
Crocuses  commenced  in  the  garden  quite  two 
mouths  ago,  the  long  spell  of  dull,  cold  weather 
experienced  up  to  the  middle  of  March  has  so 
much  checked  development  that  the  general 
flowering  time  will  not  come  much  earlier  than 
usual.  In  the  bright  sun  of  March  masses  of 
yellow  Crocuses  have  a very  charming  appear- 
ance, and  there  is  no  hardy  flower  that  can 
rival  them  in  effectiveness  at  the  early  period 
of  the  year  in  which  they  bloom.  One  great 
merit  of  the  Crocus  is  that  it  is  so  little  difficult 
to  please.  It  will  bloom  splendidly  in  the 
poorest  of  soils,  and  a few  bulbs  of  the  more 
robust  kinds  soon  grow  into  large  clumps.  To 
my  mind  there  is  but  one  way  in  which  Crocuses 
ought  to  be  employed  in  the  outdoor  garden, 
and  that  is  in  the  form  of  good-sized  clumps, 
without  any  attempt  at  regularity  of  arrange- 
ment. I do  not  like  to  see  tliem  used  as  edgings 
to  flower-beds  or  borders.  They  have  not  a 
natural  appearance  in  such  situations,  and  the 
flowers  are  much  more  liable  to  get  beaten  down 
by  wind  and  rain  than  when  the  plants  are 
rather  thick  in  clumps.  No  doubt  the  most 
natural  way  is  to  plant  the  bulb.s  among  herb- 
age, as  the  blooms  not  only  have  a much  better 
appearance  thus  circumstanced,  but  they  do 
not  get  splashed  with  dirt,  as  is  often  the  case 
in  a time  of  heavy  rains. — 1.  C.  li. 


235.— Arum  Lilies  after  flowering.  — Some 
growers  dry  them  off,  .and  some  do  not.  For  early  flower- 
ing it  is  best  not  to  dry  off  ; but  either  to  plant  out  in 
trenches,  or  repot  and  keep  growing  steadily  in  some 
open  position  in  the  air.  Those  plants  for  late  blooming 
may  be  allowed  to  ripen  a little.— E.  H. 

It  is  not  usual,  nor  is  it  desirable,  to  dry 

these  off  after  flowering.  In  a state  of  nature  they 
would  prefer  a marsh  to  dry  ground.  They  do 
best  in  the  open  air  in  summer,  and  should  be 
gradually  inured  to  stand  out-of-doors.  I 
always  plant  them  in  trenches  very  similar  to 
Celery  trenches,  and  they  are  freely  watered 
when  the  Celery  is  watered.  If  strong  plants 


with  large  leaves  and  flowers  are  required,  give 
plenty  of  manure  wlien  planting  them  out. 
They  should  be  potted  up  into  the  pots  in  which 
they  are  to  flower  e.arly  in  October. — J.  D.  E. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

29.1.— Ivy  in  window-boxes.— Growing 
Ivies  for  covering  a house  in  window-boxes  is 
at  best  scarcely  likely  to  be  a success,  for  these 
receptacles  are  usually  very  small  in  proportion 
to  the  large  amount  of  house  surface  generally 
to  be  covered.  The  plants  themselves  would 
require  a lot  of  attention  iu  the  way  of  watering 
during  the  dry  weather,  for  Ivies,  especially  if 
of  large  size,  quickly  absorb  all  the  moisture 
tenable  by  so  limited  an  amount  of  soil.  Out- 
side-painting, too,  might  be  awkward.  If  there 
is  no  other  way  of  doing  what  you  propose  let 
the  boxes  be  as  large  as  is  conveniently  pos- 
sible. Eill  them  with  good  compost,  such  as 
loam,  fine  ballast,  or  sand,  and  rotten  manure, 
and  renew  as  much  of  it  as  you  can  every  year 
or  so.  At  each  end  plant  a strong  liealthy  Ivy, 
and  train  the  shoots,  for  a time  at  least,  in  the 
direction  you  wish  them  to  take,  leaving  one  or 
two,  however,  to  peg  down  over  the  inter- 
mediate space  in  file  boxes,  as  after  a little  time 
the  roots  will  prevent  the  n.sual  success  of  I’elar- 
goniums  and  other  flowers.  Above  all,  the  soil 
should  never  bo  allowed  to  become  dry  or  the 
plants  to  suffer  in  the  least  from  want  of  water, 
for  Ivies  are  most  impatient  of  drought,  and 
wdll  quickly  assume  under  its  influence  that 
.sickly  yellowish  appearance  characteristic  of 
unhealthiness.  A west  aspect  is  a fine  position 
for  Ivies,  and  almost  any  variety  will  do  well 
so  situated.  Try  Hedera  maculata  or  H.  m. 
aurea.  Both  thrive  admirably  on  a western 
wall  and  always  show  up  well  ; these  are  of  large 
foliage.  For  small-leaved  kinds  H.  marginata 
rubra  will  probably  suit  you,  and  likewise  enjoys 
the  sun  obtainable  in  the  situation  yon  name. 
Of  course  the  np.stair  window-boxes  should  be 
planted  as  well  as  the  lower  ones.  However, 
the  whole  undertaking  is  not  half  so  satis- 
factory as  covering  from  the  ground,  even  if 
this  be  gravel,  asphalte,  or  cement,  as  a sutti- 
ciently  large  pocket,  composed  of  burrs  or 
bricks,  may  easily  be  built  out  from  the  wall  to 
contain  the  plants. — T.  I.  W.  H. 

242.— Plants  for  window-boxes. —I 
do  not  know  of  any  flower  (except,  perhaps, 
selected  Begonias),  that  would  harmonise  with 
terra-cotta  blinds,  but  the  best  contrasts  would 
probably  be  yellow  Marguerites  and  blue 
Lobelia,  the  former  at  the  back  and  the  -latter 
(seedlings  of  the  I’amosa  class)  drooping  over 
the  front — in  part,  at  least.  The  Lobelias  can  be 
raised  from  seed,  though  it  is  late  to  do  so  now, 
but  the  Marguerites  must  be  obtained  from 
cuttings. — B.  C.  R. 

291.— Arallas  shedding  their  leaves.— It  is 

very  unusual  for  this  plant  to  cast  its  leaves,  unless  it  has 
been  very  dry  at  the  root,  or  is  much  pot-bound.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  plants  for  room  culture. — E.  II. 

286.— Flower  seeds  for  a window-hox.— The 
Common  Musk  doe!  wall  in  a sunless  position.  Some  of 
the  beautiful  coloured  Mimuluses  would  be  a success.- 
E.  II. 


151.  — Heating  a greenhouse.— 

For  a house  12  feet  by  10  feet  hot-water 
pipes  on  three  sides  of  it  will  be  ample  during 
any  winter  we  are  likely  to  have  iu  England, 
and  if  you  have  4-inch  pipes  all  the  better.  Do 
not  let  the  builder  forget  an  air-cock,  which  must 
be  placed  at  the  highest  point  in  the  pipes — on 
the  top  of  a syphon  end  is  the  best  place — and 
the  cock  should  be  connected  with  a pipe,  which 
in  its  turn  will  be  carried  up  and  outside  the 
house,  so  that  any  gas  or  steam  will  be  carried 
quite  out  of  harm’s  way.  Have  your  boiler  well 
set,  and  then,  by  regulating  the  fire  with  the 
damper,  you  should  have  no  trouble  whatever 
in  controlling  your  temperature. — Crow. 

126. — What  is  loam? — No  doubt  when 
writers  to  G.vrdeninq  have  mentioned  the  term 
“loam”  in  their  respective  articles  they  have 
deemed  any  explanation  of  the  word  urmeces- 
sary.  By  loam  is  meant  the  turf  generally 
obtained  from  an  old  pasture  or  from  waste 
lands,  that  of  a yellow  colour  being  tlie  best. 
The  turf  is  cut  and  peeled,  then  stacked  away 
in  heaps.  Grass  side  downwards.  It  is  allowed 
to  remain  so  for  about  a year,  and  is  then  fit  for 
use. — P.  F.  Dun  FORD. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

225.  — Dautzias  after  flowering.  — 
Unless  the  plants  are  wanted  to  increase  in  size 
the  usual  plan  is  to  cut  them  down  to  about 
3 inches  of  the  soil  directly  after  flowering,  and 
grow  them  on  again  vigorously  in  a close,  moist, 
and  warm  structure  for  two  or  three  months. 
Then  harden  off  and  stand  them  on  ashes  in  a 
sunny  spot  out-of-doors  for  the  autumn  to  mature 
the  wood.  If  large  plants  are  wanted  only 
shorten  tliem  back  moderately,  and  give  them  a 
shift  into  pots  about  3 inches  larger. — B.  C.  R. 

278.— Hollies  under  trees.— The  varie- 
gated Hollies  will  grow  under  trees  if  the  foliage 
above  them  is  not  too  dense  ; but  to  have  them 
in  good  condition  they  require  more  light  tlian 
the  hardy,  green-leaved  kinds,  and  at  first,  at 
any  rate,  a good  bed  of  soil  should  be  made  to 
give  them  a fair  start. — E.  H. 

The  variegated  Hollie.s  will  do  fairly 

well  under  the  drips  of  trees,  but  the  colour  of 
the  variegation  is  not  so  bright  a.s  when  the 
plants  are  exposed  to  plenty  of  sunshine.  As 
to  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  plants  under  such 
conditions,  that  depends  entirely  on  the  quality 
of  the  soil.  To  encourage  a good  growth,  lay  on 
a mulching  of  rotten  manure,  4 inches  thick, 
every  autumn  until  they  get  well  established. 
When  well  hold  of  the  soil  Hollies  will  take 
care  of  themselves  after  the  first  five  years,  if  it 
is  fairly  deep  and  does  not  incline  too  mucli  to 
clay.  — 1.  C.  G. 

216.— Planting  young  trees  and 
shrubs. — It  is  bad  practice  to  put  stable- 
manure  ne.xt  to  either  stems  or  roots  of  shrubs 
or  trees  of  any  kjnd.  Strong-rooting  kinds, 
such  as  Privet,  &c.,  may  not  sustain  any  harm, 
but,  as  a rule,  nothing  but  pure  loam  of  good 
quality,  or  good  garden  soil,  should  be  placed  in 
proximity  to  the  parts  named.  If  the  soil  is 
very  poor  it  should  be  well-worked,  and  some 
well-decayed  manure,  or,  better  still  in  most 
cases,  leaf-mould,  be  intimately  mixed  with  it, 
but  this  is  best  done  some  time  beforehand. 
When  the  soil  is  light  and  dry,  a mulching  of 
only  partly- decayed  material  may,  however,  be 
applied  with  advantage  on  the  approach  of  hot 
weather,  especially  if  the  plants  were  not  put 
in  until  late,  and  the  soil  is  not  too  good. — 
B.  C.  R. 


How  to  grow  Marie  Louise  Violets. 

— Begin  by  getting  your  frame  into  a position 
facing  the  south,  and  fill  it  up  with  loam  well 
mixed  with  one-third  of  well-rotted  manure, 
the  top  4 inches  of  soil  to  be  of  leaf-mould  only. 
Then  give  it  a good  treading  down,  so  as  to 
make  the  soil  firm,  and  prevent  the  air  getting 
at  the  roots  of  the  plants,  which  in  most  cases 
is  generally  the  cause  of  failure  when  they  are 
planted  in  loose  soil ; therefore  it  is  most  essen- 
tial to  have  the  soil  quite  firm.  The  soil  should 
be  up  close  to  the  glass,  as  it  generally  sinks 
about  4 inches  to  6 inches  with  the  heavy  water- 
ings, and  that  leaves  sufficient  room  for  the 
Violets.  The  time  to  plant  them  is  about  the 
second  week  in  April,  so  as  to  have  your  first 
bunch  of  Violets  about  the  last  week  in  August. 
Get  good  strong  runners  off  the  old  plants,  and 
plant  them  about  9 inches  apart.  Then  give  a 
good  soaking  of  water  each  day  if  the  weather 
is  dry.  Tlie  sashes  should  be  removed  and  left 
off  until  September.  During  the  summer  they 
require  special  attention  both  in  watering  and 
removing  the  runners,  which  tend  to  weaken 
the  plants  if  left  on.  Red-spider  is  apt  to  attack 
frame  Violets,  even  though  they  are  well  watered 
during  the  summer.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
dust  the  leaves  of  the  plants  witli  sulphur  and 
syringe  it  off  the  following  morning.  If  these 
directions  are  followed  a splendid  bloom  of 
Violets  will  be  the  result. — Joseph  Sweeney. 

246.— Uses  of  a greenhouse.— You  can- 
not possibly  grow  all  the  things  named  together 
in  one  house,  and  it  is  always  better  to  be  con- 
tent with  one  or  two  things,  and  do  them  well, 
than  attempt  a lot  and  do  none  of  them  justice. 
I should  say  that  either  Tomatoes  or  Cucumbers 
would  be  most  suitable  ; but  do  not  attempt  to 
grow  both  together.  A batch  of  Strawberries 
in  pots  might  also  be  managed  on  the  shelves,  or 
even  on  the  side  beds  if  not  too  far  from  the 
glass,  M'hile  the  other  things  were  being  raised 
and  growing. — B.  C.  R. 
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AN  OLD  HOUSE  AND  C4ARDEN. 

Wakehukst  Place. 

Dueixg  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  Sussex  be- 
came fairly  studded  Vv'ith  manorial  residences, 
many  of  rrliich  remain  to  this  day  as  beautiful 
and  substantial  as  ever,  though  hoary  and  grey 
with  age.  Such  a house  is  Wakehurst,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Dow'ager  Marchioness  of  Down- 
sliire.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a family  of 
the  name  of  Wakehurst,  passing  from  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  Culpepers,  by  one  of  whom  the 
present  house  was  erected  in  1590.  Each  age 
has  its  distinguishing  characteristics,  especially 
in  architecture.  The  prominent  features  of 
Elizabethan  erections  in  Sussex  are  picturescjue- 
ness  of  outline,  many-gabled  ends,  and  general 
irregularity  of  form.  Tiie  materials  used  were 
always  the  best,  the  natural  sandstone  for  the 
walls  and  the  thinner 
layers  upon  the  roof 
composing  the  build- 
ings, The  walls  and 
roof  are  covered  over 
with  the  growth  of 
many  Licliens,  yet  a.s 
storm  - resisting,  ele- 
ment - defying  erec- 
tions, they  are  (prite 
fresh  and  substantial, 
and  will  probably  out- 
last the  liarsli-looking 
red  brick  and  tile 
mansions  which  are 
springing  up  upon  the 
fair  S ussex  landscapes. 

Wakehurst  is  in  the 
Hayward’s  Heath  dis- 
trict, and  situate<l 
upon  a sandstone 
ridge  of  exceptional 
beauty.  The  whole 
country  round  is  one 
vast  series  of  hill  and 
dale,  meadow  and 
wood,  stream  and 
river.  'riie  scenery 
very  mueh  resembles 
thataround  Tunbridge 
Wells,  and  the  com- 
, parison  is  a true  one, 
for  here,  as  there, 

\ occasionally  huge 
; masses  of  sandstone 
I rock  emerge  from  the 

■ ground  and  rise  up 
; like  W'alls  or  lie  scat- 
tered in  large  mas.ses. 

[ Everytliing  tends  to 
i show  that  the  wliole 
I of  this  district  was  at 
I one  time  a great  ex- 
; pause  of  forest.  Tlie 
I flat  hill  crests  have 

■ been  partly  cleared, 

: the  houses  erected 
' and  surrounded  with 
' many  acres  of  green - 
; sward,  which  is  diver- 
\ sified  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  in  some 
parts  level  ground  is  a 

I thing  unattainable. 

, At  Wakehurst  the 
i park  falls  away  into 
deep  masses  of  wood, 
principally  of  Oak. 

! Along  the  sides  of  tire  wooded  vales,  tlie  rocks, 

’ overshadowed  by  hanging  masses  of  trees,  and 
always  kept  moist  by  the  trickling  water  oozing 
from  countless  little  springs,  are  draped  witli 
I Hymenophyllum  tunbridgense.  Safe  from  the 
hands  of  the  ruthless  Fern  collector  grows  this 
I transparent  and  most  elegant  gem  of  British 
■:  plant  life,  while  on  the  sandy  surface  of  the 
ground  lai’ge  masses  of  Blechnum  are  conspic- 
uous. From  the  house,  which  stands  in  an  open, 
airy  situation  facing  soutli,  a hire  view  across  the 
I park  is  obtained. 

The  annexed  engraving  is  fr  om  a view  taken 
I in  the  pleasure  grounds  on  the  ofl'-side  of  a small 
piece  of  water,  in  which  Typlra  latifolia  luxu- 
I riates.  This  oblique  view  conveys  the  impres- 
sion  that  the  beautiful  specimen  of  Cupressus 
! macrocarpa  and  other  masses  of  slirubs  interrupt 
I the  foreground  scene  from  the  house,  but  in 
1 reality  they  do  not,  for,  as  before  said,  the  front 
ij  view  is  due  south  and  extends  across  the  park 


walled-in  kitchen  garden,  containing  some  good 
glass-houses.  That  at  Wakehurst  is  no  excep- 
tion. In  this  garden  fruits,  plants,  and  vege- 
tables arc  all  well  grown.  H. 

10022.— Making  an  asphalte  tennis- 
court.—"  E.  S.”  should  drain  the  ground  W'ell 
by  making  three  drains  right  across,  starting  at 
1 foot  deep,  dropping  to  3 feet  below  the  surface 
(if  the  ground  is  at  all  swampy)  ; then  lay  a 
course  of  brick-ends,  large  stones,  clinkers,  or 
anything  to  make  a good  foundation  ; over  this 
put  a course  of  small  stone,  about  the  size  of 
Walnuts  ; have  it  well  rolled  and  made  per- 
fectly level  witli  a drop  of  10  inches  across, 
so  as  to  keep  the  water  from  lying  upon  it 
— this  is  the  foundation  part.  Now  comes  the 
asphalting,  which  must  be  made  of  crushed 
stone,  ;}-inch  for  the  first  course,  less  for  the 
second,  and,  finally, 
dust.  The  tar  (com- 
mon gas-tar),  made 
boiling  hot,  with  a 
lump  of  pitch  added 
(to  3 buckets  of  tar, 
about  2 gallons,  add 
1 lb.  pitch),  must  be 
poured  gradually  on 
to  a heap  of  stones, 
turning  it  over  and 
over  in  the  same  way 
as  mortar  is  made  un- 
til the  wdiole  of  the 
stones  are  covered 
with  tar  (the  less  tar 
used  the  better,  so 
that  the  stones  ai'e 
just  covered).  The 
whole  of  the  stones 
must  be  done  in  tliis 
way,  laying  the 
coarse  stones  first  all 
over,  and  the  finer 
on  top,  giving  it  a 
good  rolling  all  over 
in  turn.  When  you 
liave  laid  the  two 
courses  of  stone  down 
and  rolled  it,  well 
mop  or  paint  the 
court  over  with  tar, 
and  sow  the  fine  dust- 
stone  on  as  a finish ; roll 
it  again  well,  and  in 
about  three  weeks 
you  may  begin  to 
play  on  it.  The  cost 
you  may  estimate  at 
about  3s.  Od.  or  4s. 
per  square  yard  if 
you  are  in  a neigh- 
bourhood where  you 
can  get  the  crushed 
stone  at  about  5s.  per 
ton.  Do  not  use  any 
cinders  with  the  tar, 
for  they  draw  out  all 
its  nature,  and  will  not 
set  for  long  together. 
In  the  mixing  the  less 
tar  you  use  the  better, 
so  that  the  stone  is 
just  covered,  or  you 
will  have  itboilingout 
in  the  hot  sunshine, 
and  becoming  quite 
sticky. — E. 

241.— Market  gardening.— Being  in  the 
position  to  dispose  of  your  produce  retail,  you 
enjoy  a great  advantage  over  those  wdio  have  to 
put  up  with  wholesale  prices.  \ ou  cannot  ep’ 
in  growing  vegetables  and  fruits  that  are  in 
request  in  your  neighbourhood.  Early  Peas, 
French  Beans,  early  Potatoes,  salads  of  all 
kinds,  young  Turnips,  Carrots,  with  Coleworts, 
Broccoli,  and  Briissels  Sprouts  for  winter  are 
of  the  principal  things  to  keep  a supply  of. 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  and  Black  and  lied 
Currants  are  sure  to  be  wanted  ; but  with 
regard  to  these  you  will  have  to  be  regulated 
by  the  quantity  of  green  vegetables  required. 
The  vegetable  supply  must  be  first  considered, 
and  what  room  may  be  left  can  be  given  to 
fruits. — J.  C.  B. 

223. — Prize-taklngf.— Ill  reply  to  “Fair Play,’  J may 
say  that  at  all  shows  round  SouUi  Staffordshire  a cottager 
or  amateur  is  alloue  I to  exhibit  in  any  division  ir  he  has 
produce  of  sufficient  merit  by  paying  the  prescribed  entry 
fee. — G.  W. 


There  are  a few  creepers  on  the  house,  but  the 
softness  of  these  old  walls  harmonises  so  well 
with  the  surrounding  vegetation  that  they  need 
no  screen,  and,  moreover,  it  would  be  a pity  to 
effectually  conceal  their  Lichened  beauty.  A 
beautiful  Garrya  elliptica  clusters  against  one  of 
the  window's,  while  a Myrtle  nestles  beneath 
another.  A Wistaria,  Escallonia,  BanksianRose, 
and  an  Ivy  (Risgneriana)  conclude  the  list  of 
things  upon  the  front  walk  There  is  more  Ivy 
on  the  walls  of  the  carriage  front,  whilst  the 
porch  itself  is  w'reathed  with  a Cluster  Rose.  To 
the  east  of  the  lawui  are  masses  of  trees  and 
shnibs,  with  a quiet  walk  between.  This  w’alk 
is  bordered  with  Grass  verges,  and  on  these  are 
now  flourishing  young  specimens  of  the  best  and 
choicest  kinds  of  coniferous  trees.  Ivy  is  used 
for  clothing  the  stems  of  dead  trees,  and  surely 
there  is  no  better  way  of  utilising  some  of  onr 


Our  Rrvdrr.s’  Illustr.vtions  : Wakehurst  Place,  Sussex.  Engraved  for  G.vrdrnixo  Ilm'.str.vted  f om 
photograph  sent  by  Messrs.  W'.  and  S.  Fry,  Brighton. 


best  Ivies,  providing  it  is  done  in  moderation. 
Occasionally  surprise  nooks  occur  between  the 
trees.  One  noted  had  a centre  arbour  of  Hops 
and  some  simple  beds  filled  wdtli  annuals,  such 
as  Love-in-a-mist  and  Godetias.  Another  sur- 
prise is  a border  in  which  the  old  and  beautiful 
plants,  unknown  to  many  modern  gardens,  find 
a home,  and  which,  whilst  giving  little  trouble, 
as  each  season  comes  round  spring  up  and 
flower.  Upon  a wall  near  this  border  Jasmine, 
Ceanothus,  Pyrus,  and  the  Sweet  Verbena  dis- 
play their  charms,  the  Jasmine  being  a special 
favourite,  and  deservedly  so.  Choisya  ternata 
is  splendid  on  one  of  the  walls,  against  which  it 
clusters.  Its  growth  is  not  restricted,  and  it 
flowers  freely  in  spring  and  in  autumn  when  the 
season  is  favourable.  There  was  a fine  lot  of 
rooted  cuttings  of  this  desirable  shrub  under  a 
handlight  in  the  open  border  of  the  kitchen 
garden.  Another  and  almost  general  accompani- 
ment of  these  old  residences  is  a good,  well- 
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INDOOR  RDANTS. 


TREATMENT  AND  PROPAGATION 
OF  GARDENIAS. 

221. — The  most  generally  cultivated  variety  is 
G.  florida.  This  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings  of 
half-ripened  shoots  4 inches  long,  taken  oflf  and 
inserted  in  half  peat,  leaf-soil,  and  sand  in 
pots,  plunging  these  in  a brisk  bottom-heat  in 
March,  either  in  a hot-bed  or  propagating 
house,  under  a bell-glass  or  hand-lights.  By 
keeping  them  shaded  from  bright  sun  and 
moistening  the  leaves  occasionally  roots  are 
quickly  formed.  Directly  the  plants  begin  to 
grow  pinch  out  the  point  of  the  growth  to  induce 
side-shoots  to  form,  so  that  a bushy  specimen  is 
secured  ; pot  off  the  plants  separately  into  3-inch 
pots,  using  a similar  kind  of  soil  as  before.  Place 
them  on  a shelf  close  to  the  glass,  to  prevent 
their  being  drawn  up  w'eakly.  When  the  pots 
are  full  of  roots  shift  them  on  into  larger  pots 
until  those  14  inches  are  reached,  which  will  be 
large  enough  for  a good  specimen.  The  soil 
should  now  be  slightly  altered,  and  should  con 
sist  of  three  parts  peat  to  one  of  leaf-soil,  with 
a good  sprinkle  of  sand,  using  all  as  rough  as 
possible.  Ample  drainage  should  be  secured; 
although  Gardenias  like  plenty  of  water  to  the 
roots,  they  cannot  tolerate  anything  like  stag- 
nation of  the  drainage.  The  points  of  the  growths 
should  be  occasionally  removed  if  shapely  plants 
are  required.  The  foliage  should  be  vigorously- 
syringed  twice  daily  to  prevent  that  greatest  of 
all  pests  to  Gardenias— mealy-bug— obtaining  a 
footing.  The  plants  can  be  kept  free  from  this 
insect  with  nothing  but  clean,  tepid  water,  if 
applied  to  the  branches  in  a violent  manner 
regularly  twice  daily.  When  the  pots  are  full 
of°roots  the  plants  will  need  a stimulant  given 
them  two  or  three  times  a week  ; weak  liquid- 
manure  from  the  farm-tank  answers  well,  and 
so  does  a light  sprinkling  on  the  surface  of 
Clay’s  Fertiliser,  watered  in  once  a fortnight. 
The  most  satisfactory  method  of  cultivating 
Gardenias  when  the  plants  are,  say,  1 foot 
high  and  as  much  through  them,  is  to  plant 
them  out  in  a suitable  position  ; as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  the  glass  will  be  all  in  their  favour.  It 
is  well  to  select  a place  where  bottom-heat  can 
be  given  them.  Make  small  hillocks  whereon 
to  place  the  plants,  in  a compost  mainly  con- 
sisting of  three-parts  peat  to  one  of  leaf-soil  and 
some  sand,  all  used  in  a rough  state.  When  the 
plants  can  be  put  out,  just  sufficient  soil  is  laid 
over  the  roots  to  cover  them,  again  laying  on 
more  of  the  same  compost  as  the  roots  push 
through  to  the  sides.  An  average  temperature 
of  CU  degs.  by  night,  with  an  increase  of 
15  degs.  or  20  degs.  in  the  daytime  by  the  aid  of 
sun-heat,  at  the  same  time  keeping  up  an  abun- 
dance of  atmospheric  moisture  in  the  house 
during  growth.  When  thoroughly  established 
t he  plants  will  seldom  be  without  blooms. 

S.  P. 


them  in  some  insecticide.  Keep  them  close, 
moist,  warm,  and  shaded  from  direct  sunshine  ; 
and  when  these  pots  are  fidl  of  roots  shift  them 
into  others  2 inches  or  3 inches  larger.  Continue 
the  same  treatment,  giving  weak  liquid-manure 
once  a week  when  the  buds  show,  and  in  due 
time  you  will  have  good  plants  full  of  flower. - 
B.  C.  R. 


253.— Plants  for  a greenhouse  wall. 

—If  “ T.  E.  Wood”  would  decide  to  keep  the 


temperature  of  his  greenhouse  not  above  50  degs. 
in  winter,  he  could  make  it  much  more  useful 
than  if  he  maintained  a heat  of  60  degs.  He 
could  then  grow  Vines  in  it,  by  planting  them 
in  an  outside  border,  bringing  the  rods  through 
holes  in  the  wall,  as  suggested.  He  need  not 
remove  them  outside  in  the  winter  then,  but 
simply  bind  the  stems  tightly  round  with  hay- 
bands,  to  prevent  their  becoming  frozen.  There 
is  no  better  kind  to  grow  than  Black  Hambro  , 
By  planting  the  canes  4 feet  3 inches  apart 
they  would  give  shade  to  the  plants  underneath 
without  unduly  covering  them.  If  a white 
variety  is  wanted  Foster’s  Seedling  is  the  best. 
Whatever  is  chosen  for  covering  the  back  wall 
should  be  planted  in  the  border  instead  of  grown 
in  pots  on  the  stage,  for  the  reason  that  less 
space  would  be  occupied,  and  less  attention  is 
needed  to  get  them  to  succeed.  Camellias 
would  not  be  suitable.  Roses  would  do,  as 
they  need  have  but  few  branches  until  they  are 
above  the  stage,  when  they  may  be  allowed  free 
growth.  Tlie  good  old  variety,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
succeeds  admirably  in  this  manner.  Plumbago 
capensis.  Heliotropes,  Abutilons,  Facsonia  von 
Volxemi  or  Bignonia  Chirere  would  all  succeed 
in  such  a house.  Camellias  in  pots.  Azaleas, 
Genistas,  Eupatoriums,  pot  Roses,  Himanto- 
phyllums.  Arum  Lilies,  Begonias,  Pelarg^oniums, 
Acacias,  Bouvardias,  Epiphyllums,  Fuchsias, 
Hydrangeas,  Jasminums,  Liliums,  Sparmannia 
africana,  and  Vallota  purpurea  will  all  succeed  in 
such  a house,  besides,  of  course,  the  numerous 
plants  which  can  be  raised  from  seed,  such  as 
Chnerarias,  Primulas,  Mignonette,  Cyclamens, 
Calceolarias,  &c. — S.  P. 


coming  on  into  flower.  They  require  no  arti- 
ficial warmth,  but  to  be  kept  in  a cool,  airy 
house,  where  they  get  as  much  sun  as  pos- 
sible. A little  liquid-manure  when  the  pots 
get  full  of  roots  will  be  of  great  service. — 
Byfleet. 

235.— Daphne  indioa  unhealthy.— 

This  is  a plant  that  is  very  liable  to  get  into  a 
bad  condition,  and  without  knowing  the  exact 
treatment  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  cause  of  ill-health. 
It  may,  however,  be  taken  for  certain  that  the 
roots  are  in  a bad  condition,  and  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  restore  their  activity.  The  only  way 
to  effect  this  is  to  shake  away  as  much  of  the 
old  soil  as  possible,  and  replace  in  a pot  just 
large  enough  to  contain  the  roots  in  very  sandy 
peat,  not  shifting  until  the  following  year  ; this, 
in  combination  with  very  careful  watering, 
plenty  of  air,  and  exposure  to  the  open  air  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  summer,  will  probably 
restore  the  plant  to  health. — Byfleet. 


119.— Bulbs  in  pots. — Narcissi,  Tulips, 
and  Hyacinths  that  were  showing  flowers  about 
the  first  week  in  March  would  most  likely  bo 
over  by  the  end  of  April,  unless  they  are  kept 
back  by  placing  the  frame  in  which  they  are 
growing  on  the  north  side  of  a wall  or  fence. 
All  the  above  are  very  early  this  year.  I 
have  had  mine  in  a house  from  which  frost  is 
just  excluded,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  the 
flowers  in  good  condition  until  the  end  of 
March,  unless  the  weather  changes  again.  We 
have  now  a high  temperature  and  a west  wind. 
If  the  wind  should  veer  round  to  the  east  it 
would  be  colder,  and  the  flowers  remain  in  good 
condition  so  much  longer  in  the  low  temperature. 

— ,1.  D.  E. 


233.— Treatment  of  seedling  Glox- 
inias.— Fi'oin  your  description  the  plants  are 
already  in  growth,  but  this  is  sickly,  and  there- 
fore useless.  You  must  pinch  or  cut  off  all 
these  unhealthy  tops  right  down  to  the  bulb. 
Then  give  a sprinkling  of  Tobacco-powder  to 
banish  thrips  or  other  insects,  and  then  nearly 
J inch  of  fine,  rich  sandy  soil,  leaf-mould,  &c. 
Place  them  in  a good  heat,  and  keep  barely 
moist  until  growtli  has  fairly  recommenced  ; 
then  never  let  them  get  quite  dry.  As  soon  as 
they  have  well  started  lift  the  bulbs,  and  place 
them  singly  in  small  pots,  using  a mixture  of 
loam,  peat,  leaf-soil,  and  sand.  Examine  the 
tops  for  thrips,  and  if  any  can  be  found  dip 


Camellias  and  Roses  are  both  good  for 

covering  the  back  walls  of  greenhouses,  and 
they  certainly  do  best  planted  out.  Tlie  diffi- 
culty in  your  case  is  that  the  stage  occupies  half 
the  extent  of  the  wall,  so  that  the  plants  would 
have  to  be  on  stems  long  enough  to  bring  their 
heads  up  into  the  light,  for  they  would  dwindle 
shaded  by  the  stage.  There  being  but  5 feet  of 
wall  to  cover,  I think  it  would  be  best  to  have 
plants  in  pots,  and  you  might  cover  it  for  the 
winter  with  winter-bloomingTrop®olums.  Your 
plan  of  planting  the  Vines  is  good ; but  you  cannot 
take  them  in  and  out,  and  not  much  would  be 
gained  thereby.  Do  not  attempt  too  much. 
Plant  one  Vine— a b'aok  Hamburgh  ; this  will 
not  overshade  the  house,  and  will  give  the 
opportunity  of  growing  a miscellaneous  collec- 
tion of  flowering  plants  as  well. — I.  C.  B. 

If  the  roof  is  covered  with  Vines  or  any- 
thing else,  and  the  back  wall  thus  partially 
shad'ed.  Camellias  would  be  very  suitable.  They 
might  be  grown  in  good-sized  pots  or  boxes 
placed  on  the  top  shelf  ; but  if  the  former  they 
should  be  suuk  in  other  and  larger  ones,  with 
Cocoa-nut-fibre  or  sawdust  between  to  keep  the 
roots  cool  and  moist,  and  never  let  them  want 
for  water.  If  unshaded,  Roses  or  Passion 
flowers  ( P.  coerulea,  Constance  Elliott,  or  Im 
p6ratrice  Eugtinie)  would  be  more  suitable,  and 
might  be  planted  in  large  boxes  beneath  the 
stage,  and  taken  upon  long  stems.  When  much 
heat  is  maintained  in  the  house  in  winter  it  i 
a bad  plan  to  have  the  roots  outside,  as,  in 
order  to  balance  the  growth,  the  border  must 
be  covered  with  fermenting  manure,  and  this 
shuts  out  suu  and  air  from  the  roots  and  turns 
the  soil  sour.  It  would  never  do  to  pull  the 
Vines  in  and  out  as  you  suggest ; they  wouhl 
get  broken  to  pieces,  and  all  the  buds  rubbed 
off.  If  you  only  want  partial  shade  keep  the 
Vine-rods  thin— say  18  inches  to  2 feet  apart— 
and  pinch  the  laterals  well  back,  so  as  not  to 
get  too  much  foliage. — B.  C.  R. 

120.— Growing  Tritonias.— The  bulbs 
should  be  parted  in  the  autumn,  putting  half-a- 
dozen  of  them  in  a G-inch  pot  in  a good  compost  of 
turfy-loam  with  a little  thoroughly  decomposed 
manure  and  leaf-soil.  Pot  firmly,  and  leave  a 
good  space  for  watering,  as  they  do  not  bloom 
until  the  season  is  tolerably  advmiced,  and 
therefore  require  an  abundance  of  moisture  when 


224  -Clematis  Miss  Bateman.— The 

Miss  Bateman  Clematis  will  do  well  in  a cold 
greenhouse,  but  if  you  want  fine  blooms  you 
must  sacrifice  whatever  growth  it  has  made, 
and  cut  it  back  eitlier  to  one  or  two  eyes  of  the 
old  wood,  or,  if  only  planted  in  the  autumn, 
to  within  1 foot  of  the  ground.  It  will  start 
into  strong  growth  at  once  and  produce  fine 
blooms.  The  worst  of  the  Clematises  in  a green- 
house is  that  they  make  straight  for  the  roof 
and  bloom  there  unseen,  unless  trained  quite 
low  down. — W.  M.  B. 

318.— Potting  off  plants  from  a pro- 
pagator.— I am  very  pleased  to  hear  that 
“A.  G.  V.”  has  been  so  successful  with  the 
propagator  ; it  is  certainly  a capital  thing  for 
small  gardens,  and  when  properly  constructed 
I have  never  known  it  to  fail.  The  seedling-) 
may  be  potted  off  singly  (into  “thumbs,” 
or  small  GO’s)  as  soon  as  they  have  made  one  or 
two  rough  or  proper  leaves,  having  previously 
hardened  them  off  slightly  by  admitting  more 
air  and  reducing  the  heat  and  moisture  a little. 
After  potting  them  off  keep  them  rather  close 
and  shaded  in  the  propagator  for  a week  or  ten 
days,  then  harden  off  gradually  and  remove  to 
tlie  cold  frame  at  the  end  of  May  or  early  in 
.)  une,  closing  early  to  make  the  most  of  the 
sun-heat,  and  throwing  a mat  over  the  glass  on 
cold  nights.  But  if  the  plants  come  up  thickly 
they  had  better  be  pricked  off  1 inch  or  2 inches 
apart  into  flat  boxes,  or  into  well-drained  pots, 
first,  and  allowed  to  strengthen  themselves  for 
a time  previous  to  being  potted  off. — B.  C.  R. 


229. — Eucharis  amazonica  not 
flowering. — These  are  rather  peculiar  sub- 
jects to  deal  with,  in  some  cases  giving  no 
trouble  at  all,  while  in  others  it  seems  to  be 
impossible  to  get  them  to  bloom  at  all  satisfac- 
torily. Generally  speaking,  if  they  are  grown , 
on  strongly  in  good,  free,  fibrous  loam,  making 
this  firm  and  giving  them  plenty  of  heat  and 
moisture,  they  will  commence  flowering  as  soon 
as  the  pots  get  fairly  full  of  roots.  If,  after  a| 
reasonable  time,  they  fail  to  do  so,  they  should 
be  afforded  a rest  for  a couple  of  months  in  aj 
comparatively  cool  and  airy  temperature,  keep-' 
ing  them  rather  dry  at  the  root.  On  beiiig^ 
returned  to  a stove  temperature  they  seldom  fail  j 
to  throw  up  spikes  almost  directly.  In  some ' 
parts  of  the  country  they  bloom  abundantly 
almost  anyhow,  while  in  others  just  the  rever.se^ 
occurs.  I saw  a houseful  near  here  the  otheij 
day  with  about  one  spike  to  twenty  plants, 
though  all  were  in  perfect  health,  while  part  of 
the  same  batch  that  were  sent  to  a place  ab  )ut 
six  miles  off  recently  are  a perfect  mass  of 
splendid  flowers. — B.  C.  R. 

307.— Lilium  auratum  after  bloom- 

have  found  that  the  most  satisfactory 
resuits  are  obtained  by  turning  them  out  of 
their  pots  and  planting  out-of-doors  without 
disturbing  the  roots;  the  bulbs  then  recover 
much  that  they  have  lost  during  the  summer, 
and  bloom  even  better  where  they  are  on  the 
following  year.  In  any  case  it  is  a mistake  to 
dry  off  the  bulbs  too  quickly  ; let  them  die  off 
naturally,  in  a cold  frame,  sinking  the  pots  m 
Cocoa-nut-fibre  to  the  rims.— A.  G.  Butler. 

The  growth  of  the  bulbs  is  finished  soon 

after  blooming,  and  they  ripen  off  as  the  leaves 
become  yellow.  When  the  flowers  are  removed 
the  plants  should  be  placed  in  a sunny  position, 
not  too  freely  watered,  and  protected  by  glass 
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lights  from  heavy  rains.  I leave  mine  in  tlie 
greenhouse.  Better  not  give  manure-water. 
Kepot  the  bulbs  when  the  leaves  decay,  and 
plunge  the  pots  over  the  rims  in  Cocoa-fibre 
refuse  ; but  I plunge  them  in  frames,  and 
where  they  can  be  protected  by  glass  lights. — 
J.  D.  E. 

2,3f . — Propagating  Pelargoniums.— 

Tiiese  plants  do  not  relish  a moist  heat,  and  if 
the  cuttings  ai’e  to  be  placed  in  the  frame  it 
should  not  be  done  \mtil  the  worst  of  the  steam 
has  gone  off.  As  the  plants  are  sickly  I should 
advise  strengthening  them  a little  by  exposure 
to  sun  and  air  for  a time  before  cutting  them 
down.  This  should  be  done  rather  severely, 
keeping  the  old  plants  dry  at  the  root  for  some 
time  both  before  and  afterwards.  Cut  off  the  tops 
about  4 inches  long,  and  put  them  firmly  into 
small  (3-inch)  pots,  one  in  each,  using  sandy 
loam,  with  a little  leaf  soil.  Water  them  in  at 
once,  then  keep  rather  dry  till  rooted.  If  put 
in  the  frame  do  not  plunge  them,  but  let  them 
stand  free  on  slates  or  boards  ; shade  very 
slightly,  and  give  plenty  of  air.  I should  say 
they  would,  however,  now  strike  quite  as  well 
in  a sunny  window. — B.  C.  R. 

289.— Orange-trees  in  pots.— Orange- 
trees  are  not  difficult  to  grow  and  keep  in 
health  in  pots.  Forty  years  ago  they  were 
generally  to  be  met  with  in  every  garden 
wherever  there  was  a greenhouse,  and  very 
ornamental  they  were,  much  more  so  than 
many  things  which  have  taken  their  place. 
They  will  grow  well  in  turfy-loam  enriched  with 
one-fourth  of  old  manure.  A few  crushed  bones 
mixed  with  the  soil,  or  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
drainage,  is  very  beneficial  to  the  large  plants. 
Drain  the  pots  well  and  pot  firmly.  Repot  in 
spring  if  the  plants  require  more  room  ; grafted 
and  budded  plants  flower  and  fruit  at  a com- 
parative!}'early  age,  especially  the  small  fruited 
kinds.  Seedlings,  of  course,  are  a long  time 
before  they  flower.  They  are  better  in  the 
open  air  in  summer.  In  the  old  time  the  old 
plants  were  placed  in  rows  on  the  terraces  in 
many  grand  old  gardens. — E.  H. 

• The  Orange-tree  is  one  of  the  easiest 

subjects  possible  to  cultivate  ; and  if  the  trees 
are  not  required  to  produce  fruit  suitable  for 
dessert  purposes  they  may  be  placed  out-of- 
doors  during  the  summer  months.  I have  had 
them  produce  flowers  the  first  year  from  the 
graft,  but  this  is  unusual ; they  may  be  ex- 
pected to  flower  the  second  or  third  year. 
They  are  not  dependent  on  one  kind  of  compost 
to  grow  in.  The  trees  received  from  the  Con- 
tinent are  usually  potted  in  some  kind  of  black- 
lookmg  bog  soil.  They  will  do  in  a mixture  of 
peat  and  loam  ; but  by  preference  I use  good 
fibrous  yellow  loam,  four  parts,  one  part  of 
leaf-mould,  one  part  of  decayed  stable-manure, 
and  a sprinkling  of  half-inch  bones.  If  the  trees 
are  required  to  produce  fruit  good  enough  to 
eat  they  must  be  grown  in  a hot-house  tempera- 
ture all  the  year  round  ; and  the  varieties  cul- 
tivated must  be  the  Tangerien,  Malta-blood,  or 
St.  Michael’s.  Report  in  spring. — J.  D.  E. 

280.— Culture  of  show  Auriculas.— 

When  we  are  dealing  witli  the  cultural  require- 
ments of  any  plant,  we  must  not  altogether 
ignore  its  natural  conditions.  The  Auricula  is 
found  growing  on  the  Alpine  districts  of  Europe, 
where  it  enjoys  plenty  of  the  free  air  of  Heaven. 
If  the  plants  are  placed  in  what  is  usually 
termed  a warm-liouse,  tliey  throw  up  long, 
slender  flower-stems,  with  a miserable  truss  of 
badly  marked  flowers  at  the  end  of  it.  Even  if 
it  is  necessary  to  force  on  the  plants  just  a little 
to  get  the  flowers  in  by  a certain  date,  the 
leaves  and  flower-stems  have  a drawn  and  flabby 
appearance.  The  plants  seem  to  do  best  when 
they  can  be  placed  in  a frame  within  a few 
inches  of  the  glass,  and  the  lights  can  be  moved 
altogether  in  fine  weather.  I place  my 
collection  of  many  hundreds  of  flowering  plants 
in  a house,  the  roof  of  which  is  formed  of  glass 
lights  to  pull  off  altogether,  if  it  is  deemed 
necessary.  Two  rows  of  hot-water  pipes  are 
arranged  round  the  house  to  keep  out  sharp 
frosts  during  the  development  of  tlie  flower- 
trusses.  At  all  times  admit  air  freely,  avoid- 
ing, of  course,  the  exposure  of  tire  plants  to 
cold  east  winds,  but  the  only  time  that  east 
winds  would  be  injurious  would  be  from 
February  to  the  end  of  April.  The  cultural 
requirements  are  very  simple  indeed.  They 


are  jiropagated  by  offsets  or  from  seeds,  but 
when  the  latter  metliod  is  followed  the  seeds 
should  be  saved  from  the  very  best  varieties 
only,  or  the  results  would  be  unsatisfactory. 
The  seedling  plants  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
growth  are  very  small  and  require  careful  hand- 
ling, but  they  soon  grow  up,  and  seedlings 
raised  in  February  will  produce  strong  flower- 
ing plants  by  the  end  of  the  season.  Any  good 
loam  will  do  to  pot  the  plants,  but  a third  of  its 
bulk  should  be  decayed  manure,  and  another 
third  of  it  should  be  leaf-mould.  A good  time 
to  repot  the  flowering  plants  is  when  they  have 
finished  flowering,  which  is  in  May.  Seeds 
ripen  in  July,  and  it  is  best  to  sow  them  as 
soon  as  they  are  ripe. — J.  D.  E. 


NERIUMS  (OLEANDERS). 

Seldom  as  these  most  useful,  free-flowering 
plants  are  now  seen  in  private  gardens,  they 
stand  almost  equal  to  Tree  Carnations  for  pro- 
ducing flowers  early  in  the  spring  ; but  to  do 
them  well  in  small  pots,  such  as  are  imported 
from  the  Continent,  they  must  be  especially 
prepared  by  early  propagation.  Now  is  a good 
time  to  strike  them  in  well-drained  pots,  filled 
with  sandy  loam,  and  with  a little  sand  on  the 
top.  After  the  cuttings  are  inserted  keep  them 
in  a good  heat,  and  close  and  moist,  and  shaded 
from  hot  sun  ; they  will  then  soon  root,  and 
should  be  potted  and  encouraged  to  grow  on 
freely,  afterwards  giving  the  wood  a thorough 
hardening  and  ripening  by  placing  them  out-of- 
doors,  fully  exposed  to  tlie  sun  during  the 
summer.  They  must  have  an  abundance  of 
water,  for  although  Neriums  will  bear  any 
amount  of  ill-usage  without  its  killing  them. 


they  resent  the  bad  treatment  by  failing  to 
flower  when  required.  If  kept  too  dry  in  the  late 
autumn,  when  their  flowers  are  set,  they  usually 
fall  off;  in  like  manner  large  specimens  occupy- 
ing big  pots  must  not  be  let  to  get  overdry  at 
the  roots.  They  may  be  wintered  anywhere,  in 
houses  or  pits,  out  of  the  reach  of  frost.  They 
will  stand  moderate  forcing,  but  it  is  not  well 
to  attempt  flowering  them  too  soon,  or  the  buds 
are  liable  to  drop  ; neither  must  they  be  sub- 
jected to  too  much  heat,  or  the  same  mishap 
will  follow.  After  the  commencement  of  the 
new  year,  when  they  are  put  in  heat,  a tem- 
perature of  from  55  degs.toflOdegs.  in  the  night  is 
sufficient.  Should  aphides  or  thrips  make  their 
appearance  fumigate  with  Tobacco  ; the  syring- 
ing required  during  their  growing  season  is 
generally  sufficient  to  keep  them  free  from  red- 
spider  ; and  if  they  get  affected  with  scale  it 
can  be  removed  with  sponge  and  brush.  The 
following  kinds  are  well  worthy  of  a place  in 
any  garden ; N.  album,  white  ; N.  splendens 
(here  figured),  reddish-pink,  and  N.  variegatum. 
There  are  also  many  others  of  more  or  less 
merit.  B. 

2.36.— Tuberous-rooted  Beg^onias. — 

Begonias  of  the  tuberous-rooted  section  may  be 
readily  increased  by  dividing  the  roots  as  long 
as  some  part  of  the  outside  of  the  tuber  is 
allowed  to  remain,  as  from  this  part  of  the  tuber 
the  main  of  the  roots  are  emitted.  The  best 
time  to  divide  the  roots  is  when  they  are  being 
planted  in  the  beds  when  used  for  this  purpose, 


as  then  tliey  are  well  supplied  with  roots,  and 
in  this  manner  more  quickly  recover  from  the 
check  caused  by  dividing  tlie  tubers,  as  the 
healing  of  the  cut  parts  is  then  more  rapid.  Each 
part  which  is  intended  to  be  divided  should  not 
be  furnislied  with  less  than  two  growths,  as 
Begonias  do  not  increase  in  the  number  of  their 
stems  like  some  other  plants.  Although  tliey 
branch  out  afterwai'ds,  more  stems  do  not  come 
from  the  base  of  the  plant.  When  potted  or 
planted  in  the  beds  after  being  divided  some 
silver  sand  should  be  placed  about  the  severed 
part,  roots  being  more  quickly  and  freely  made 
in  sand  than  in  soil.  The  rapid  healing  of  that 
part  of  the  tuber  where  cut  is  the  first  considera- 
tion. The  longer  that  is  delayed  the  more  like- 
lihood is  there  of  the  root  decaying.  The  roots 
should  now  be  potted  if  the  culture  is  intended 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  greenhouse.  If  for 
bedding  purposes,  the  tubers  will  be  better 
placed  in  boxes.  The  roots  are  not  cramped  in 
that  way,  as  they  are  in  pots. — S.  P. 

Yes,  the  roots  may  be  divided,  and  with 

a little  care  will  do  very  well.  Cut  them  up 
with  a sharp  knife  in  such  a manner  as  to  have 
at  least  one  strong  growth  or  eye  to  each  piece. 
Now  you  must  lay  these  on  a dry  shelf  for  a 
day  or  two  before  potting  them  to  allow  the 
cuts  to  heal,  then  place  them  in  pots  of  suitable 
size,  using  light  porous  soil,  and  surrounding 
the  bulbs  with  sand.  Another  plan  is  to  let 
the  shoots  get  3 inches  or  4 inches  long,  then 
take  them  off  and  strike  them  like  Dahlias.— 
B.  C.  R. 

299. — Treatment  of  Cytisus  race- 
mosus. — These  plants  should  be  stood  out-of- 
doors  all  the  summer  on  the  shady  side  of  your 
garden,  and  kept  reasonably  moist.  If  not  too 
large  for  their  pots  they  should  be  occasionally 
watered  with  weak  liquid-manure  to  promote 
root-growth,  and  to  restore  some  of  the  pro- 
perties which  they  have  abstracted  from 
the  soil.  At  the  approach  of  frost  bring 
them  indoors  and  stand  in  a light,  airy  position 
in  a cool-house.  I have  found  syringing  during 
the  hot  w'eather  beneficial,  and  in  the  winter  I 
never  allow'  the  earth  to  become  quite  dry. 
Keeping  these  plants  indoors  throughout  the 
summer  is  sufficient  to  account  for  their  failure 
to  bloom,  as  it  weakens  them  so  that  the  buds 
drop  off'  almost  as  soon  as  formed. — A.  G. 
Butler. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Sceaux.— Those  who 
are  fond  of  Begonias  w’ould  do  well  to  give  this 
kind  a trial.  I have  seen  no  winter- flow' ering 
Begonia  to  equal  it.  Its  flow'ers  are  borne  in 
erect  clusters  well  above  the  foliage,  which  is 
of  goodsubstance  and  of  a beautiful  bronze  colour. 
The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a delicate  pink,  and 
associates  wdth  the  foliage  in  a striking  manner. 
In  fact,  nothing  could  be  more  lovely.  It 
requires  a stove  temperature  during  winter,  and 
will  continue  to  flower  the  whole  of  the  winter 
months.  Its  flowers  w'ill  last  a long  time,  either 
on  the  plant  or  in  a cut  state.  Its  propagation 
is  very  simple.  Cuttings  root  quickly  if  placed 
in  small  pots  in  sandy  soil  and  plunged  in  a 
mild  bottom-heat.  I hav'e  been  watching  for 
seeds  from  it,  but  find  it  rather  shy  in  producing 
them.  I have  no  doubt  it  would  succeed  in  the 
greenliouse  or  conservatory  during  summer,  and 
would  form  a very  pleasing  feature  in  those 
houses  w'ith  other  plants.  I think  there  is  a 
bright  future  in  store  for  winter-flowering 
Begonias.  They  help  materially  to  make  the 
warm  houses  gay  in  the  dull  time,  ai  well  as 
being  very  useful  for  the  vases  and  other  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  adapted.  This 
Begonia  (Gloire  de  Sceaux)  w'ould  no  doubt 
make  a pretty  object  for  the  sitting-room  or 
dinner-table  in  a small  state.  At  all  events,  I 
shall  try  it  next  winter,  if  I have  the  good  luck 
to  root  a few  cuttings. — T.  A. 


Hardiness  of  Chinese  Primulas.  — These 
popular  plants  are  very  much  harriier  than  is  g-enerallv 
supposed  ; at  any  rate,  when  not  coddled  up  in  too 
much  heat.  A batch  that  were  potted  late  into  3-inch 
pots  have  stood  the  whole  of  the  winter  here  in  an  entirely 
unheated  house  with  hardly  a single  loss,  and  after  a few 
warm,  sunny  days,  they  will  commence  flowerina  again 
directly. — B.  C.  R. 

282.— Destroying  ants.— Find  the  nests  and  give 
them  a strong  dose  of  paratfin-oil  and  water.— E.  H. 

Paint  the  wall  with  petroleum  every  other  day,  and 

drop  a little  of  the  oil  into  their  runs,  as'well  as  sprinkle 
some  of  it  on  the  soil ; but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
touch  the  leaves  or  roots  of  any  plant.— J.  G.  C. 
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23S.— Growing  Broccoli. — Perliapa  the 
variety  which  “Leslie  Thain  ” has  grown  was 
■worthless.  For  an  early  supply,  say  in  December 
and  January,  Sutton’s  Mammoth  is  good  ; for 
February,  March, and  April,  Snow’s,  andKnight’s 
Protecting,  and  Leamington  are  as  good  as  any, 
while  for  May  use  Late  Queen  and  Ledsham’s 
Latest  of  All  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  will 
generally  provide  a supply  until  early  Cauli- 
nowers  are  ready.  The  present  is  a good  time 
to  sow  the  seed,  which  should  be  done  thinly, 
so  that  the  plants  do  not  get  drawn  up  weakly 
in  the  bed  before  planting.  If  the  laud  be 
strong  and  damp  the  plot  should  be  either 
deeply  dug  or  trenched  to  allow  of  the  rain  to 
pass  quickly  through  it  during  the  winter 
months.  If  the  soil  can  be  prepared  during  the 
winter,  so  much  the  better,  as  the  land  will  then 
become  well  pulverised  ; if  the  soil  is  poor  some 
light  manure  should  be  worked  in  when  digging 
is  being  done.  Directly  the  plants  are  large 
enough  in  the  seed-bed  they  should  be  planted 
in  rows  2 feet  apart  and  the  same  distance  from 
plant  to  plant,  the  object  of  early  planting 
being  to  obtain  a free  yet  stout  growth  before 
the  winter  sets  in,  as  little  growth  is  made  after 
October  until  the  plants  begin  to  “ turn  in  ” at 
the  appointed  season  of  each  variety.  Rather 
more  manure  may  be  mixed  with  the  soil  where 
light,  as  there  is  not  so  much  fear  of  the  growth 
being  gross  and  sappy  and  less  likely  to  with- 
stand a sharp  frost  than  where  the  soil  is  of  a 
heavy  nature.  If  the  growth  is  made  early  and 
matured  thoroughly,  through  allowing  sufficient 
space  between  each  plant,  there  is  not  the  neces- 
sity of  affording  protection  during  the  winter, 
either  by  laying  the  heads  to  the  north  or 
covering  the  stems  with  manure,  as  is  some- 
times done.  At  planting  time  a deep  drill 
should  be  drawn  with  a hoe  ; at  the  bottom  of 
this  the  plants  should  be  put  out,  and  when 
large  enough  they  should  be  earthed  up  to  keep 
them  fast  in  position  and  prevent  their  being 
blown  over. — .S.  P. 

296.— Mushrooms  in  a fowl-house  — 

If  your  manure  is  all  ready  for  use  you  may 
make  up  a bed  at  once  in  your  fowl-house  ; but 
it  is  getting  quite  late  enough  to  make  up  the 
beds.  In  such  a structure  you  might  utilise 
the  bed  with  most  advantage  from  early  autumn 
until  the  spring — say,  from  September  to 
March  ; but  during  the  summer  the  beds  would 
be  more  productive  in  the  open  air.  Shake  out 
the  longest  and  driest  of  the  straw,  reserving 
the  short  litter  and  droppings.  After  these 
materials  have  laid  in  a heap  to  ferment,  and 
the  said  heap  turned  over  two  or  three  times, 
make  up  your  beds  from  18  inches  to  2 feet  deep, 
making  it  very  firm.  Place  a thermometer  in 
the  bed  as  soon  as  made,  and  when  the  heat  sub- 
sides to  80  degs.  put  in  the  spawn.  The  spawn 
should  be  in  pieces  about  2 inches  square,  placed 
about  9 inches  apart,  and  buried  just  under  the 
surface.  The  bed  requires  to  be  covered  1 inch 
thick  with  soil.  If  you  have  not  good  loam,  use 
the  best  garden  soil  that  is  fairly  heavy  that  you 
can  get.  Pick  out  all  stones  and  hard  lumps, 
and  then  beat  the  surface  firm  with  the  back  of 
a spade. — J.  C.  C. 

298.— Growing  Tomatoes  and  Straw- 
berries.— Six  inches  of  soil  will  be  a sufficient 
depth  to  start  the  plants  in,  especially  if  a 
moderate  width  can  be  given  ; but  this  may  be 
increased  three  or  more  inches  by  the  addition 
of  slight  top-dressings  from  time  to  time.  If 
only  a narrow  ridge  of  soil  can  be  given,  make 
it  deeper — about  a foot.  A few  spent  Hops 
may  be  used  over  the  rough  stuff  in  the  bottom, 
but  do  not  give  too  much,  as  it  is  apt  to  en- 
courage a too  vigorous  growth.  To  get  the 
plants  into  fruit  as  soon  as  possible,  the  ther- 
mometer should  seldom  fall  below  60  degs.,  but 
ventilate  as  freely  as  possible  by  day  and  night, 
too,  whenever  at  all  mild.  Strawberries  for 
early  forcing  must  be  potted  as  soon  as  the 
runners  can  be  got — the  year  before — into 
5|-inch  pots  (large  48’s)  for  very  early  work, 
and  6-inch  sizes  (32's)  for  the  later  batches. 
The  pots  ought  to  be  crammed  with  roots  by  the 
autumn,  and  the  crowns  well  matured  by 
standing  the  plants  on  ashes  in  the  full  sun  the 
whole  of  the  late  summer  and  autumn.  Use 
good  loam,  with  a little  decayed  manure,  bone- 
meal,  and  soot,  and  pot  very  firmly.  Start  the 
plants  very  gently  at  first,  keeping  tliem  only 


just  moist  at  the  root  until  the  flowers  expand, 
then  gradually  increasing  the  supply  ; and  while 
the  fruit  is  swelling  give  plenty  of  water,  and 
feed  well  with  liquid-manure  during  the  earlier 
stages.  When  the  berries  begin  to  colour 
again  reduce  the  moisture,  and  expose  the 
plants  freely  to  sun  and  air  to  develop  the 
flavour.  Keep  the  foliage  free  from  red-spider, 
to  which  it  is  very  liable. — B.  C.  R. 

279.  — Growing  Cucumbers  in  a 
frame. — The  present  is  a good  time  to  make 
up  a Cucumber- bed.  Collect  manure  enough  to 
make  the  bed  4 feet  high  at  back  and  feet  at 
front.  Throw  it  in  a heap  to  ferment,  and 
when  it  becomes  hot  turn  it  over  and  thoroughly 
mix  and  shake  to  pieces,  placing  the  outside  of 
the  heap  in  the  middle,  and  i~ice-versd.  In  a 
few  days,  when  the  heap  is  getting  hot,  turn  it 
over  again  and  water  the  dry  spots,  if  there  are 
any.  When  the  heat  rises  again  shake  it  well 
over  and  build  up  the  bed,  beating  or  treading 
it  down  tolerably  firm.  The  bed  should  be  a 
foot  larger  on  all  sides  than  the  frame.  Place 
the  frame  on  the  bed  as  soon  as  finished,  putting 
a watch-stick  or  a thermometer  several  inches 
deep  in  the  bed,  and  as  soon  as  the  heat  becomes 
steady  between  8.5  degs.  and  90  degs.  put  in 
the  heaps  of  soil,  and  when  this  is  warm 
through  set  out  the  plants,  one  in  each  light. 

It  will  be  better  to  buy  the  plants,  as  it  is 
wasting  time  to  raise  tliem,  although  this  may 
be  done  if  desired.  In  the  latter  case  plant  a 
few  seeds  singly  in  small  pots  and  plunge  them 
in  the  bed  ; they  will  be  up  in  a week — I have 
had  them  pushing  through  in  three  or  four  days 
— and  will  soon  be  large  enough  to  plant  in  the 
lights.  The  best  soil  for  Cucumbers  is  turfy 
loam  two-thirds,  and  one-third  old  manure  in  a 
thoroughly  mellow  condition.  I last  year 
mixed  a little  manure  from  a poultry-house  with 
the  compost  for  the  Cucumbers,  at  the  rate  of  a 
quart  to  a bushel  of  soil,  and  the  Cucumbers  did 
remarkably  well  in  it.  The  Cucumbers  will  not 
require  a great  amount  of  soil  to  start  in — a 
bushel  in  the  centre  will  be  ample  ; but  it  will 
be  as  well  to  spread  a couple  of  inches  all  over 
the  frame.  It  will  keep  down  any  rankness 
which  may  arise.  It  is  a good  plan  also  to  place  a 
bushel  or  so  of  compost  in  the  front  corner  of  each 
light,  and  to  scatter  a little  over  the  tender 
roots  of  the  plants  as  they  work  through  on  to 
the  surface.  Light  top-dressings  of  this  kind 
are  very  beneficial,  but  the  soil  should  always 
be  warm,  and  by  keeping  a little  heap  in  the 
frame  it  is  always  ready  for  use.  Pinch  the 
leader  out  of  the  plants  when  the  second  rough 
leaf  can  be  seen,  and  peg  the  young  shoots 
which  break  away  at  equal  distances  over  the 
frame  in  such  a manner  as  will  fill  it  quickly. 
Tlie  water,  both  for  sprinkling  and  also  for 
moistening  the  roots  when  they  require  it,  must 
be  about  the  same  temperature  as  the  frame. 
Give  a little  air  when  the  thermometer  rises  to 
75 degs.,  and  in  very  hot  weather  it  will  probably 
be  necessary  to  use  a thin  shade.  Shut  up  at 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and  sprinkle  with 
warm  water.  The  frame  must  be  covered  with 
mats  or  something  similar  till  the  weather  gets 
quite  warm  at  the  end  of  June,  but  uncover 
early  on  fine  sunny  mornings.  If  rightly 
managed,  the  finger  and  thumb  will  do  all  the 
pruning  till  the  plants  get  into  full  bearing.  A 
safe  rule  is  to  pinch  one  joint  or  leaf  beyond 
the  fruit.  Thus,  when  a fruit  shows  on  a young 
shoot  nip  out  the  point  of  the  shoot  one  leaf 
beyond  the  fruit.  Inexperienced  growers  often 
make  a mistake  in  planting  in  soil  of  too  light 
a character.  The  plants  rush  into  growth,  but 
it  is  not  firmly  built  up,  and  the  fruits  turn 
yellow  at  the  ends,  and  do  not  swell.  The 
plants  will  not  require  much  water  at  first,  but 
when  bearing  freely  they  must  be  well  supported, 
giving  liquid-manure  once  or  twice  a week, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather. — E.  H. 

Cucumbers  ought  not  to  turn  out  badly 

in  a two-light  frame,  as  they  are  quite  easy  of 
culture.  A bed  of  warm  manure  should  be  made 
up — stable-manure  by  itself  heats  almost  too 
violently.  The  best  Cucumber-beds  I ever  had 
were  made  up  of  equal  portions  of  rough  tussocky 
Grass  from  marshy  ground,  grubbed  up  with 
strong  hoes.  I was  glad  to  get  rid  of  the 
Grass  because  cattle  would  not  eat  it,  and  it 
smothered  up  the  herbage  they  liked.  This  stuff 
was  turned  up  with  the  manure  fresh  from  the 
stables,  and  left  to  ferment  in  a heap  about  two 
weeks  before  using  it.  Whenever  rank  manure 


is  used  it  must  be  turned  over  until  all  the 
dangerous  steam  has  evaporated.  When  the 
bed  is  squarely  made  up  it  must  be  left  for  a 
week,  to  see  how  much  it  will  heat,  and  if  this 
is  too  violent  let  it  subside  before  putting  a 
barrowload  of  soil,  in  the  form  of  a mole-hill,  in 
the  centre  of  each  light.  Put  a Cucumber-plant 
in  the  centre  of  each  hill,  and  under  favourable 
circumstances  they  will  grow  freely.  Fill  up 
the  bed  three  -vv'eeks  after  planting  with  loam 
to  the  depth  of  6 inches,  and  peg  the  bines  over 
the  surface.  The  bed  may  be  made  up  with 
well-prepared  manure  by  itself,  or  with  manure 
and  leaves. — J.  D.  E. 

283.— White-fly  on  Tomatoes.  — This 
fly,  when  it  gets  established,  is  difficult  to 
destroy.  There  is  no  better  remedy  than  fumi- 
gating with  Tobacco  on  several  successive  even- 
ings or  until  the  flies  are  all  destroyed.  Do  not 
wait  for  the  flies  to  get  numerous — begin  the 
attack  the  moment  the  presence  of  the  insect  is 
noticed. — E.  H. 

These  little  insects  can  only  be  kept 

under  by  frequently  fumigating  with  Tobacco. 
If  you  follow  this  up  carefully  with  gentle  doses 
of  the  smoke  you  may  possibly  get  rid  of  them 
altogether,  but  it  is  very  doubtful.  The  smoke 
will  kill  the  live  insects,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  reach  the  eggs,  or  whatever  it  is  that  fur- 
nishes the  next  brood  ; so  that  if  to  all  appear- 
ance you  have  got  rid  of  them  for  a day  or 
two,  another  colony  as  numerous  as  ever  appears 
upon  the  scene.  I must  confess  that  1 have 
never  effectually  cleared  a house  of  this  pest. 
At  the  same  time  you  may,  I think,  do  so,  if 
you  fumigate  with  Tobacco  every  third  day  for 
a fortnight.  By  doing  so  the  insects  will  be 
destroyed  before  they  get  old  enough  to  breed. 

— J.  C.  C. 

231. — Onion-fly. — You  are  not  likely  to 
check  the  fly  in  the  way  you  propose.  Tlris  is 
a local  insect,  its  attacks  varying  in  intensity 
accordiim  to  the  season.  In  some  places  it  is 
most  difficult  to  save  a crop  of  Onions  from  the 
ravages  of  this  insect,  this  being  especially  the 
case  where  the  soil  is  very  light.  Very  gene- 
rous culture  is  one  safeguard,  by  inducing  the 
plants  to  grow  away  quickly.  It  is  when  they 
are  very  young  that  the  maggot  has  so  mucli 
power  over  them.  Top-dressing  with  soot  now 
and  then  in  the  early  stages  of  growth  is  very 
helpful  in  keeping  on  the  fly,  and  if  persevered 
in  will  generally  save  the  greater  portion  of  the 
crop. — J.  C.  B. 

Soot  is  a good  preventive  of  this  trouble- 
some insect,  and  a good  dressing,  with  a little 
salt,  should  be  applied  to  the  ground  just  before 
sowing.  When  the  plants  appear,  if  any  signs 
of  the  insects’  work  are  perceived,  give  the  bed 
a good  watering  with  a solution  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  1 oz.  to  the  gallon.  This  will  probably 
enable  them  to  grow  away  from  the  insects. — 
B.  C.  R. 

297.— Growing  vegetables,  &c.,  for 
profit. — Tomato’s  ” last  question  is  a good 
deal  more  of  a puzzler  than  the  first  one. 
“ What  to  grow  ?”  is  a matter  that  even  those 
who  have  had  a life-long  experience  in  the 
business  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  deciding  ; 
and  I am  sure  I should  not  like  to  say  what 
would  pay  to  grow.  Besides,  it  all  depends 
upon  the  way  one  goes  to  work,  and  the  market 
one  has.  In  the  way  of  vegetables  I think 
something  might  be  made  out  of  out-door 
Tomatoes,  if  the  season  proves  a favourable  one. 
If  Asparagus  is  grown  thoroughly  well  that  also 
usually  pays,  and  there  is  a demand  for  good 
early  home-grown  salads,  but  I do  not  know 
whether  they  could  be  turned  out  at  a profit.  It 
all  depends  upon  circumstances.  Every  kind  of 
flower  appears  to  be  overdone  alike— near 
London  at  any  rate.  Among  fruits  early  Straw- 
berries are  often  profitable  if  you  can  get  them 
right — that  is,  a heavy  crop  at  the  right  time, 
and  of  first-class  quality.  There  is  also  a large 
demand  for  late  Pears  of  good  quality  ; but  these 
take  time  to  produce,  and  can  only  be  grown 
under  favourable  circumstances. — B.  C.  R. 

208.— Soaking  Peas  in  parafiin-oil.— 
This  depends  altogether  upon  how  long  the 
Peas  remain  in  the  oil.  If  from  ten  to  twenty 
minutes  only  it  will  do  little  or  no  harm  ; but 
if  they  soak  for  some  hours  the  vitality  will  be 
seriously  injured,  if  not  destroyed.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a much  safer  plan  to  steep  the  Peas  in 
water,  and  then  roll  them  in  dry  red-lead 
(powder). — B.  C.  R. 
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MID-SEASON  AND  LATE  PEAS  IN 
SHALLOW  TRENCHES. 

For  main  crops  of  Peas  I usually  sow  in  shallow 
trenches — a practice  connected  with  which  there 
are  many  advantages  over  that  of  sowing  on 
flat-dug  ground,  not  the  least  being  that  most 
of  the  land  that  has  been  dug  up  all  the  winter, 
and  is  in  first-class  condition  for  seed-sowing. 


A good  main-crop  Pea,  Laxton’s  Supreme. 


has  been  monopolised  for  early  Peas,  Potatoes, 
and  other  crops  that  it  is  desirable  to  hasten  to 
maturity  as  rapidly  as  possible,  leaving  me  only 
quarters  that  have  produced  crops  of  winter 
Broccoli  or  Greens  of  some  kind  for  my  late  and 
main  sowings  of  Peas,  Beans,  &c.  It  is  also 
frequently  a great  advantage  to  get  one  crop 
sown  before  the  other  is  cleared  from  the 
ground,  and  this  can  easily  be  done  by  the 
trencli  method  of  sowing.  Supposing  the 
Broccoli  or  Cabbage-stumps  are  3 feet  apart, 
I should  take  out  a shallow  trench  in  every 
third  row ; that  will  leave  the  rows  of  Peas 
9 feet  apart.  Some  good  short  manure  should 
be  dug  into  the  trench,  as  if  for  Celery,  and  the 
Peas  should  be  sown  thinly  all  over  the  surface, 
which  is  far  better  than  crowding  them  in  drills. 
Some  of  the  soil  thrown  out  should  then  be 
placed  over  the  Peas,  leaving  the  trenches 
nearly  level.  By  the  time  the  Peas  are  up  and 
fit  for  stakes  the  stumps  of  the  preceding  green 
crop  may  be  generally  cleared  away,  and  the 
soil  forked  or  dug  over,  according  to  whatever 
intermediate  crop  is  to  be  grown.  A good  coat- 
ing of  manure  or  even  litter  on  each  side  of  the 
row  of  Peas  after  they  are  staked  will  greatly 
help  to  prolong  their  fertility  and  prevent 
mildew.  One  good  soaking  of  water  and  liquid- 
manure  will  keep  crops  treated  in  this  manner 
green  and  healthy  in  the  hottest  seasons  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  I may  mention  that, 
although  I find  the  dwarf  early  Peas  so  valuable 
for  the  earliest  crops,  they  are  very  small  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  taller  varieties.  One  of  the 
best  of  all  main-crop  Peas,  to  be  sown  from  now 
onwards,  is  Laxton’s  Supreme  (here  figured),  as 
it  IS  very  productive  and  of  fine  quality  gener- 
ally.  This  is  one  of  the  first,  and  still  remains 
OTe  of  the  best,  of  Mr.  Laxton’s  many  seedling 
reas.  These  last-me^itioned  taller  kinds,  if 
treated  as  before  described,  will  continue  to 
bear  in  succession  for  a long  period.  The  inter- 


vening spaces  between  the  rows  of  Peas,  being 
partially  shaded,  are  invaluable  during  hot 
weather  for  salads  and  other  crops  that  enjoy 
partial  shade ; and  on  soil  that  has  not  been 
previously  occupied  with  any  of  the  Cabbage 
tribe  I generally  get  a late  summer  crop  of 
Walcheren  Cauliflower.  0. 


250.— Growing  Tomatoes  and  Cu- 
cumbers.— “ Poor  Yorick  ” seems  to  have 
fixed  on  rather  a curious  place  for  his  horti- 
cultural efforts,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
both  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  should  not  do 
i airly  well  in  it,  though  neither  can  be  expected 
to  produce  much  until  they  get  up  close  to  tlie 
glass,  and  therefore  the  nearer  to  it  they  are 
planted  the  better.  In  the  front  beds  you  have 
made  over  the  pipes  Cucumbers  should  be 
planted,  as  the  bottom-heat  will  benefit  them 
more  than  the  Tomatoes.  These  last  will  grow 
well  in  6 inches  of  soil  placed  on  the  raised 
stages  or  “ tables,”  as  you  term  them,  though  a 
foot  would  be  better — with  some  rough  stuff  for 
drainage  ; or  they  might  bo  grown  in  large  pots 
(10-inch  to  12  inch),  and  allowed  to  root  through 
into  the  soil  ; put  them  18  inches  to  2 feet  apart. 
From  June  to  October  Tomatoes  do  not  abso- 
lutely require  any  heat,  and  would  therefore 
succeed  in  the  cool-house  No.  4. — B.  C.  R. 


ORCHIDS. 

TWO  GOOD  BASKET  ORCHIDS. 

“ Regular  Reader  ” asks  for  two  Orchids  for 
baskets.  He  says,  “ I have  a large  stove,  in 
which  I grow  Orchids  and  stove  plants,  and  I 
want  two  of  the  former  for  hanging-baskets. 
Can  you  suggest  anything  ?”  Certainly  ; there 
are  plenty  of  suitable  kinds.  It  is  noc  a ques- 
tion of  what  shall  you  get,  but  which  shall  you 
get,  and  I would  suggest  that  you  try  the  two 
Coelogynes  C.  Dayana  and  C.  Massangeana. 
They  are  plants  of  similar  liabit,  and  both  are 
very  beautiful.  They  are,  as  before  remarked, 
much  alike,  but  yet  they  differ,  both  in  growth 
and  in  flower.  They  both,  however,  thrive  in 
the  East  India  house,  and  as  they  each  produce 
long,  pendent  spikes  of  bloom,  they  succeed 
best  and  display  their  beauties  to  the  greatest 
advantage  when  grown  in  hanging-baskets. 
Here  let  me  remind  my  readers  generally  that 
these  lianging-baskets  should  not  be  suspended 
at  too  great  a height.  It  is  well  to  keep  the 

Elants  up  to  the  light,  especially  when  growing, 
ut  when  the  plant  or  plants  are  flowering  they 
should  have  a longer  hook  provided,  and  they 
should  be  lowered  to  bring  the  flowers  closer  to 
the  eye  and  more  directly  into  the  line  of  vision. 
This  is  better  than  to  have  to  nearly  break  one’s 
neck  in  trying  to  obtain  a view  of  the  flowers, 
and  of  this  fact  I had  to  remind  a gentleman 
last  year,  who  has,  or  had,  a great  fancy  for 
placing  his  baskets  quite  at  the  top  of  the  house. 
For  these  plants  I prefer 

Teak-wood  baskets. — These  should  be  of 
good  size  and  be  well  drained,  using  lumps  of 
charcoal  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  so  much 
lighter  than  the  broken  pots  which  are  commonly 
used  for  this  purpose,  and  are  known  by  the 
name  of  crocks.  Upon  the  charcoal,  which 
should  be  used  in  largish  pieces,  a mixture 
of  Sphagnum  Moss  and  good  peat  fibre  should 
be  placed,  the  peat  having  all  the  fine  particles 
well  beaten  out  from  it,  and  this  small  portion 
may  be  substituted  by  some  rough  Bedfordshire 
sand  ; this  helps  to  keep  the  soil  sweet,  and  it 
also  assists  in  carrying  the  water  through 
quickly.  During  the  growing  season  they  both 
recj^uire  to  be  watered  freely,  and  they  also 
enjoy  heat  and  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  as 
well  as  sun  and  light ; but  these  plants  have 
somewhat  thin  leaves,  and  although  they  enjoy 
sunshine,  during  the  middle  of  the  day  they 
require  shade,  but  the  sun  in  the  morning  and 
latter  part  of  the  afternoon  will  be  found 
beneficial  to  them,  but  do  not  let  them  have 
too  much  of  it  or  their  foliage  will  suffer. 
During  the  winter  months,  their  season  of  rest, 
the  water  supply  should  be  considerably 
reduced,  but  yet  it  must  not  be  withheld 
entirely,  but  just  sufficient  given  to  keep  the 
plants  from  shrivelling  and  the  foliage  from 
suffering.  Treated  in  the  above  manner,  the 
plants  should  grow  freely,  and  if  they  do  this 
flowers  will  be  borne  in  abundance. 

C.  Dayana  is  the  most  recent  introduction  of 
the  two,  but  it  is  not  a new  Orchid.  I believe  the 


plant  was  originally  introduced  from  the  Island 
of  Borneo  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea  ; but 
some  plants  which  I recently  saw  showing  their 
flower-spikes  had  more  the  appearance  of  some 
Pholidota  than  a Cmlogyne,  and  1 am  anxious  to 
know  what  these  will  be.  C.  Dayana  is  an  ever- 
green plant  with  long  cylindrical  bulbs,  which  are 
more  or  less  furrowed,  some  4 inches  or  5 inches 
high,  perhaps  more,  and  these  bear  deep-green 
leaves,  which  are  borne  singly  The  raceme  is 
pendulous,  produced  from  the  top  of  the  bulb, 
and  coming  up  with  the  young  growth ; the  spike 
attains  a length  of  between  2 feet  and  3 feet, 
and  bears  from  twenty  to  thirty  flowers, 
placed  somewhat  distantly  apart.  These  are 
upwards  of  2 inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  of  a pale  nankeen-yellow,  approaching  to 
white.  The  lip  is  brown  and  white,  and  the 
disc  is  ornamented  with  some  white  ridges, 
fringed  with  brown.  It  blooms  during  spring 
and  early  summer. 

C.  Massangeana. — Fora  longtime  this  plant 
remained  scarce,  and  it  was  in  general  request ; 
now,  however,  it  is  more  reasonable  in  price, 
and  still  remains  much  esteemed.  It  appears 
to  be  vigorous  in  growth,  and  it  appears  to  grow 
freely  in  its  natural  home,  which  is  said  to  be 
Assam,  on  the  stems  and  branches  of  the  forest 
trees.  This  plant  differs  from  the  previously 
named  one  in  forming  more  Pear-shaped  bulbs, 
each  supporting  a pair  of  leaves,  and  in  pro- 
ducing its  spike  from  the  base  of  the  bulbs. 
This  is  between  2 feet  and  3 feet  long,  and  bears 
from  twenty  to  thirty  flowers.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  nankeen-yellow,  the  lip  creamy- 
white,  fringed  and  variously  marked  with 
brown.  These  two  Orchids  form  splendid  objects 
for  hanging  in  the  stove,  and  should  be  obtained 
by  everyone  growing  a clioice  selection  of  these 
plants.  Of  the  latter  kind,  when  it  becomes 
strong  it  is  nearly  always  flowering,  and  in  one 
collection  which  I visit  occasionally  I had  to 
remark  recently,  “ Oh  ! your  C.  Massangeana  is 
not  in  flower  for  a wonder.  ” I am  not  aware  if 
“ A Regular  Reader  ” has  these  plants.  If  not, 
I say  get  them  by  all  means  ; if  he  does  possess 
them  I must  name  two  other  suitable  ones,  but 
if  not,  get  these  first  by  all  means. 

M.\TT.  BR.tMBLE. 


MOTH  ORCHIDS  (PHALHSNOPSIS  AMA- 
BILIS  AND  P.  GRANDIFLORA). 

“ Suburban  ” asks  hoW  he  can  distinguish  with 
certainty  between  these  two  Orchids  ? P.  grandi- 
flora  is  at  once  distinguishable  from  P.  amabilis 
by  its  longer  and  more  pointed  leaves,  which, 
moreover,  are  bright,  light-green  on  both  sur- 
faces. The  scape  bears  a raceme  of  lovely 
flowers  (see  illustration).  These  scapes  should 
not  be  rem.oved  from  the  plants  when  tlie 
flowers  decay,  as  in  the  succeeding  year  they 


A Moth  Orchid  (Phalanopsis  grandiflora). 


produce  lateral  shoots  which  bear  quantities  of 
blooms.  I have  seen  plants  thus  treated  bear- 
ing from  sixty  to  eighty  flowers,  each  measuring 
about  4 inches  across.  The  flowers  of  P.  grandi- 
flora are  pure-white,  with  the  exception  of  the 
side  lobes  of  the  lip,  which  are  yellow,  as  are 
the  recurved  tendrils,  which  proceed  from  the 
top  of  the  middle  lobe.  The  variety  aurea  is  a 
native  of  Borneo,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
having  the  base  of  the  lip  stained  with  deep 
orange-yellow.  M.4.tt.  Bramble. 
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CHYSIS  BRACTESCENS. 

“ Amateur  ” asks  me  to  say  a few  words  about 
the  management  of  this  plant.  Well,  it  seems 
that  he  has  managed  to  flower  it,  so  that  he  has 
learned  something  respecting  it.  The  species  of 
this  genus  are  mostly  natives  of  Columbia  and 
Mexico,  and  they  always  send  up  tlieir  flowers 
with  the  young  growth,  so  that  upon  the  fresh 
growth  showing  the  plants  should  at  once  be 
repotted  or  resurfaced.  They  should  be  potted 
in  peat-fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  be  -well 
drained,  as  they  enjoy  a good  share  of  heat  and 
a liberal  supply  of  water — in  fact,  this  is  quite 
necessary  to  the  majority  of  the  species,  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  make  fat  bulbs,  and  bulbs 
that  will  be  sure  to  flower.  This  genus  is  par- 
ticularly available  for  the  Orchid-pruner,  because 
young  plants  may  be  obtained  from  the  old 
bulbs  ; but  I would  not  advise  any  of  my  readers 
to  cut  off  the  previous  year’s  bulbs,  but  take 
those  of  the  year  before  that.  Cut  them  off  and 
lay  them  down  on  their  sides  on  some  peat  and 
Sphagnum  Moss,  in  a warm  and  moist,  close 
atmosphere,  when  from  several  of  the  joints 
young  plants  will  appear,  and  which  will  grow 
fairly  well  the  first  year  ; and  these  plants  will 
grow  up  and  form  nice  specimens.  The  various 
species  thrive  well  in  pots,  and  I have  been 
speaking  of  potting  them  ; but  I prefer  them 
grown  in  baskets.  They  are  more  at  home 
during  the  winter  months  kept  cool  and  quite 
dry,  but  in  spring  they  require  watching,  in  order 
to  see  when  the  new  growth  starts.  The  variety 
here  named  has  white  flowers.  Aurea  lias 
yellow  and  crimson  flowers,  Limminghei  has 
white  flowers  tipped  with  rose,  the  lip  being 
yellow  with  red  streaks,  and  blotched  with 
purple  ; Chelsoni  is  a very  handsome  kind,  a 
garden  hybrid  ; it  has  yellow  flowers,  blotched 
with  white  and  purple.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  flowers  of  the  Chysis  do  not  last  long 
enough  to  make  them  worth  growing,  but  1 saw 
a o-entleman  on  the  last  Friday  in  March  who 
hacl  a button-hole  of  this  species  he  had  u orn 
every  day  during  the  week,  and  it  had  been  sent 
to  Canterbury  before  he  had  it,  and  it  was 
wood  and  fresh  then.  Not  much  to  find  fault 
with  liere  in  the  lasting  qualities  of  the  flower. 

Matt.  Bkamhi.k. 


270.— Cool-house  Orchids. — Perhaps  I 
may  be  able  to  help  “ T.  B.  \V.  ” in  this  matter, 
as  I have  what  I call  a greenhouse,  and  besides 
c/rowing  other  plants  I grow  init  between  00  and 
70  Orchids  in  it.  The  way  I manage  is  this  : In 
the  summer,  when  the  Orcfiids  want  most  water- 
ing and  moisture,  I turn  nearly  everything  else 
out  into  the  garden,  and  keep  the  stage  (which 
is  covered  with  0 inches  of  gas  ashes)  and  path 
wet.  As  the  cold  weather  returns  I regulate 
the  watering  and  replace  the  other  plants.  As 
to  heat,  I should  not  recommend  anyone  to  try 
Orchid-growing  who  has  not  a command  of  at 
least  45  degs.  Although  in  January  I was  ill, 
and  my  house  had  no  fire  in  it  for  a fortniglit,  and 
I feel  sure  it  fell  below  86  degs. , I only  lost  two 
plants  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium.  Since  last 
October  I have  had  nearly  40  spikes  of  bloom, 
and  have  now  a plant  of  Odontoglossum  Rossi 
majuswithfive  spikes,  carryingseventeen  flowers, 
four  plants  of  Omlogyne  cristata  with  fifteen 
spikes,  Cattleya  citrina  with  two,  Dendrobium 
nobile  with  several,  Odontoglossum  maculatum 
with  seven  blooms.  A large  snail  as  long  and  thick 
as  my  finger  has  eaten  the  spikes  of  two  O Jonto- 
vlossmn  Alexaiulrre,  two  Pesoatorei,  one  tri- 
umphans,  Oncidium  sarcodes,  and  sphacelatum. 
That  snail  is  dead  ! I shall  be  very  pleased  to 
give  a detailed  list  if  you  think  my  treatment 
would  meet  with  the  ideas  of  “ T.  B.  M’.” — 
Doxto.  By  all  means  do  so. — Ed. 

I4f>.— Coelogyne  cristata.— Perhaps  “VV.  S.  For- 
man ” would  like  a fine  specimen  at  once ; if  so  it  would 
be  advisable  to  place  his  few  bulbs  in  a large  pot,  well 
drained,  and  potted  with  good  rough  fibrous  peat  and 
live  Sphagnum  Moss  mixed  together.  They  require  abund- 
ance of  water  at  their  roots  in  the  growing  season,  but 
during  their  period  of  rest  they  require  but  very  little.— 
F.  H.  Sexton'e. 


281.— Manuring  a garden.— A garden  ha\ing  a 
stiff,  holding  soil  may  be  manured  at  any  time.  The  best 
time  for  the  general  manuring  is  in  winter,  Just  previous 
to  digging  it  over. — E.  H. 


Our  readers  will  kindly  reinember  that  we  are  glad  to 
receive  for  engraving  any  suggestive  or  beautiful  photo- 
graphs of  plants  or  garden  scenes,  especially  of  gardens  of 
a picturesque  character. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Qrrmes  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Gardes  iNG/ree  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  unitten  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  arid  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  .are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
m mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Auswers  (which,  with  the  except  ion  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title,  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  ansicers  to  the.  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
sho^Ud  mention  the  number  in  xvhich  they  appeared. 


331.— Wireworms.— How  can  lhe.se  be  destroyed  or 
prevented  from  eating  bulbs  and  plant  roots?— Lncv. 

.3.3-2.— Tacsonia  in  an  unheated  greenhouse. 
— Would  a scarlet  Tacsonia  do  in  an  unheated  greenhouse  ? 
— Nib. 

333.— Plants  for  a window-box.— What  plants 
would  be  suitable  now  for  a box  in  a sunny  south  window  ? 
Annuals  preferred. — Polly. 

331.— Russian  Violets  not  flowering. -What 
treatment  do  these  require  to  ensure  bloom  where  there  is 
no  heat  obtainable  ? — I.ruv. 

33.5.— Dahlia  pot-roots.  — When  and  how  are 
cuttings  taken  for  forming  Dahlia  pot-roots,  and  what  is 
their  after  treatment  ? — R.  11.  F. 

330.— Growing  Violets  for  profit.— With  how 
few  rows,  say  of  six  feet  in  length,  could  1 start  growing 
Violets,  jirofitably,  for  sale? — Polly. 

337. — Plants  for  house  decoration  in  the 
winter.— Can  anyone  tell  me  a good  succession  of  fiower- 
ing  plants  that  can  be  grown  without  heat  ?— Lucy. 

338. — Artificial  manure  for  pot  plants. — I 
shall  be  glad  it  someone  will  inform  me  as  to  the  best 
artificial  dry  manure  for  all  pot.  plants  generally  ? 
Lennox. 

33!).— Annual  for  wires.  Tlie  name  is  wanted  of 
a free  flowering  annual  (climber)  for  growing  on  wires 
tS  inches  in  height.  Could  Sweet  Peas  he  trained  side- 
ways to  do ?— Niii. 

3411.— Violets  producing  green  flowers. 

Wh.at  is  the  cause  of  the  lilossoms  of  the  double  white 
Violet  Belle  de  Chatenay  being  (|uice  green?  Tlie  iilant.s 
are  in  a frame. — Niii. 

;s4L— Plants  for  a very  shady  spot.— Will 

someone  kindly  inform  me  whether  there  are  any  showy 
plants  which  will  grow  in  a very  shady  part  of  a garden 
in  heavy  soil  ?— Beta. 

34-2.— Sweet-scented  Violets.— Are  single  or 
double  Violets  the  most  sweetly  scented,  and  what  are  the 
names  of  the  best  scented  varieties  grown?  Are  thpy  ditfi- 
eult  to  grow  in  the  north  of  England  ? — Weardale. 

343.— Fruit  - trees  on  the  back  wall  of  a 
vinery.— Will  anyone  please  to  say  what  fruit-trees  I 
mi'i-ht  gn-ow  on  the'  hack  wall  of  a vinerv  facing  south? 
The  said  wall  being  70  feet  long  by  10  feet  high.— Chemicu.s. 

344  - Lilium  Takesima.— Will  someone  kindly  tell 
me  what  he  knows  about  Lilium  Takesima,  its  cultiva- 
tion an  1 treatment,  and  if  it  can  hs  had  in  bloom  about 
August  for  exhibition?  How  can  it  he  increased ?—L. 
Takesima. 

315.— Asphalte  roofing.— What  is  the  most  suitable 
dressing  to  render  asphalte  water-tight  from  contraction 
bv  frost,  &c.  ? Perhaps  someone  or  more  of  the  readers  of 
Gardening  will  kindly  give  me  the  desired  information  ?— 
Subscriber. 

34S.— Christmas  Roses.— I should  he  glad  of  some 
explanation  or  description  of  the  varieties  called  angnsti- 
folius,  altifolius,  inaxinms,  major,  Robinsoni,  St.  Brigid, 
rubra’,  &c.,  with  practical  directions  for  culture  in  pots  or 
tubs?— H.  Niger. 

317.— Greea-fly  on  Maiden-hair  Perns.— M'ill 
someone  kindly  advise  me  how  to  treat  my  Maiden-hair 
L'erns?  T.ieyare  infested  with  green-rty.  I do  not  like  to 
smoke  them'  with  Tobacco  for  fear  of  injuring  them.— 
Constant  Reader. 

348. — Vines  in  pots.— Would  anyone  Hindi}'  tell  me 
the  best  form  of  compost  in  which  to  grow  some 
Vines  in  large  pots?  Stating  also  what  kinds  of  artificial 
manures  it  would  be  best  to  use,  and  in  about  what 
quantities? — Lennox. 

349. — Anonaor  Custard  Appie.— I shall  be  much 
obliged  tor  information  concerning  the  culture  and  require- 
meiTts  of  the  Anona  or  Custard  Apple  ? I have  a plant 
raised  from  seed.  Is  it  likely  to  fruit  in  a hot-house,  and 
if  so,  at  what  age? — Odessa. 

350. — Rhododendron  not  flowering.— I have  a 
fine  healthy-looking  scarlet  Rhododendron,  ten  years  old, 
which  has  never  blossomed.  Will  anyone  kindly  advise 
me  what  I should  do  to  get  it  to  flower  ? I have  moved  it 
twice  and  planted  in  peat.— I.  M. 

3.51.— Irises  for  winter  and  summer  flower- 
ijlg. — I am  desirous  to  have  some  Irises  in  flower  about 
Chrikmas,  or  the  early  months  of  the  year  1891,  and 
should  like  to  know  what  kind  would  be  best  (tuberous 
or  bulbous),  and  when  to  plant  ? Also  would  it  be  too  late 
to  plant  Irises  now  for  flowering  in  June  or  Jaly  of  this 
year?  I have  an  idea  the  tuberous  kind  would  be  the 
cheapest.  I have  a small  greenhouse  and  pit,— Iris. 


3.5-2.— Keeping  rain-water  sweet.— Will  some- 
one kindly  inform  me  whether  there  is  any  method  by 
which  rain-water  may  be  kept  sweet  ? When  preserved  in 
large  butts  for  a length  of  time  it  is  apt  to  become  very- 
had  smelling  and  foul.— St.  George’s. 

353. — Plants  for  an  unheated  greenhouse.— 
Will  someone  kindly  give  me  a list  of  plants,  Palms,  &c., 
without  Ferns,  which  would  thrive  in  an  unheated  green- 
house in  south  London,  including  those  especially  which 
would  remain  living  throughout  the  winter  ? — Lennox. 

354. — Treatment  of  an  Abutilon.— I have  Just 
bought  an  Abutilon,  1 foot  high,  with  two  branches,  in  a 
6-inoh  pot,  and  since  purchasing  the  leaves  of  one 
branch  are  inclined  to  turn  yellow.  How  should  it  be 
treated  now  and  on  through  summer  to  bloom  in  winter? 
—A.  Z. 


355.— Daffodils  not  flowering.— I have  a quantity 
of  double  Daffodils  planted  among  the  shrubs.  Some 
bunches  flower  pretty  well ; hut  many  others,  without  any 
apparent  reason,  ha\  e no  flowers  on  at  all.  Can  anyone 
kindly  tell  me  the  cause,  and  how  I can  induce  them  to 
flower? — Lucv. 

3,50.— Manure  for  greenhouse  plants,  &c.— 
Will  anyone  kindly  tell  me  which  is  the  best  manure 
(horse  or  cow)  for  the  following  plants  : PelargoniuiiLs, 
Fuchsias,  Abntilons,  Tea  Roses,  Heliotrope,  Passion-flower, 
and  Tomatoes,  and  gi\-e  particulars  as  to  how  to  n.ix  it  ?— 
An  Amateur. 

357. — Artificial  manure  for  vegetables.— 

Would  some  experienced  gardener  say  what  would  be  the 
best  kind  of  artificial  manure  for  different  kinds  of  vege- 
tables to  bring  them  in  ready  for  show,  say  about  the 
middle  of  August  ? Would  native  gnano  answer  well  ?— .\ 
VouNQ  Exhibitor. 

358. — A hot-water  apparatus.  — Would  “A 
Armitage,  Cheltenham,”  see  Gardening,  March  29th 
page  133,  kindly  say  liow  the  Joints  are  made  water-tight 
to  avoid  expansion  when  earthenware  pipe.s  are  heated  by 
boiling  water?  And  the  effect  on  the  pipes  when  heated 
to  boiling  point? — H.  White,  Hants. 

3:59.— Propagating  Irises. — Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  how  to  propagate  Irises?  Should  they  be  left 
undisturbed  to  spread  themselves,  or  should  they  he 
divided,  and  when  ? Also  when  is  the  proper  time  to  sow 
seed  of  the  same?  A few  practical  hints  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  these  bulbs  will  be  gratefullv  received.- B.  F. 

3j0.— Hot-water  piping  for  a greenhouse.— 
I hai'e  a lean-to  greenhouse,  20  feet  by  12  feet,  14  feet  at 
hack  and  8 feet  high  in  front ; the  oubio  contents  of  which 
are  2,(110  feet.  How  many  feet  of  4-inch  pipe  will  be 
required  to  maintain  a temperature  in  the  winter  of  not 
less  than  40  degs.  during  the  night? — H.  A.  P. 

3CL— Dried  Mignonette  flowers.  — A friend 
writes  and  asks  me  if  dried  Mignonette  flowers  make  a 
delicious  scent  ? If  so,  should  the  flowers  be  picked  off 
or  the  whole  spike  dried,  and  should  they  be  dried  in  the 
sun  or  shade?  I .should  be  very  much  obliged  if  anyone 
would  kindly  give  me  the  required  information  ?—G.  S.  S. 


3ti-2.— Heating  a greenhouse.— 1 have  a small 
greenhouse,  which  I think  of  heating  with  a hot-water 
apparatus.  As  I have  no  shed  of  anv  kind  by  the  side  I 
ha\-e  been  advised  to  put  the  boiler  outside  without  sink- 
ing a pit  or  without  any  covering.  'Would  “ B.  C.  R. or 
sonieone  else  with  experience,  advise  me  on  the  subject  ? 
—Boiler 

383.— Growing  Mignonette  in  pots.— Will 
someone  kindly  give  practical  instractions  how  to  grow 
Mignonette  (the  large  kind,  Machet)  in  pots,  the  time  to 
sow  for  summer  and  winter  blooming,  the  soil,  &c.  ? Con- 
siderable difficulty  seems  found  in  its  culture,  and  I 
should  so  like  to  grow  this  charming  little  flower 
snoce-ssfully. — Cresswell. 

334.  —Grapes  in  a fernery.— i have  got  a large 
ternerv  with  a number  of  i’ines  in  it.  Being  obliged  to 
maintain  a moist  atmosphere  for  the  Ferns,  the  Grapes 
instead  of  ripening  properly  all  turn  mildewed.  Can 
anyone  kindly  tell  me  if  anything  can  be  done  to  prevent 
this?  Is  there  some  artificial  way  of  ripening  the  fruit 
after  it  is  cut  ? — Reader. 

.385.— Treatment  of  small  Auriculas.— I have 
some  small  Auriculas  with  three  to  five  leaves  an  inch 
loiio-,  growing  in  3-inch  pots  on  a shelf  near  the  glass  in  a 
teniperature  of  GO  degs.  Several  hai'e  pushed  up  liny 
flower-stalks  bearing  a few  buds.  Should  these  be  allowed 
to  remain,  and  how  ought  the  plants  to  be  treated 
throughout  spring  and  summer? — Z. 

306.— Bulbs  and  other  plants.— I have  a plot 
planted  with  Crocuses,  Aconite,  Snowdrops,  &c.,  Just 
blooming.  Will  someone  kindly  advise  me  what  to  do 
with  them,  as  I wish  to  sow  a few  hardy  annuals  and  plant 
someStocks,  Zinnias,  Phlox, &c.,  later  on  on  the  same  spot? 
(!an  I plant  on  the  top  of  the  bulbs,  or  must  I take  them 
up  and  if  1 take  them  np  can  I preserve  for  another  year? 
— G.  W. 

367.— Treatment  of  a Tree  Carnation.— I have 
a fine  voung  plant  of  a Tree  Carnation  Just  coming  mlo 
flower."  It  has  seven  buds,  and  several  shoots,  which 
would  do  for  cuttings  ; but  I do  not  want  more  plants,  as 
I would  rather  have  this  one  larger.  How  am  I to  treat 
it?  Should  it  be  cut  hack  a little?  It  is  m a small  pot. 
When  should  it  be  repotted?  I am  giving  it  a little  hquid- 
mamire.— Lister. 


368. — Treatment  of  old  fruit-trees.- M hy  do 
ley  not  bear  fruit?  They  are  very  old  ; but  they  make  a . 
ood  growth  each  season.  I think  they  have  been  root-  , 
runed.  Pear-trees  are  the  ones  I mostly  allude  to.  if 
iiyone  could  give  me  an  idea  how  to  make  them  bear  luit  1 ^ 
lould  be  veiT  pleaded.  It  is  too  late  to  do  anything  to  i 
lem  now,  I think— is  it  not  ? But  what  can  be  done  next 
atumn  ?— A Constant  Re  xder. 

369. — Treatment  of  a Marechal  Niel  Rose.— 
have  a Marechal  Niel  Rose  in  a small  greenhouse ; it  was 
nly  taken  out  of  the  open  ground  last  November,  and 
lanted  in  a small  barrel  and  put  in  the  house.  H.has 
rown  very  well,  and  at  present  there  are  about  thirty 
ower  buds  on  it.  I have  watered  it  Mdth  manure- water. 
;ut  I have  been  told  to  give  it  blood-manure  and  bones, 
ught  this  to  be  done,  as  the  buds  are  very  slow  m 
veiling?  I was  told  it  was  for  the  want  of  bones.— 
lOUBTFDL  One. 
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oro.— Treatment  of  a Marechal  Niel  Rose.— 

Will  “ J.  C.  C.”  kindly  inform  me  what  should  he  done  in 
the  case  of  a Marechal  Niel  Rose  on  the  back  wall  of  a 
forcing-house?  It  is  just  coming  into  flower,  and  carries 
110  blooms.  At  the  same  time  it  has  thrown  up  two 
strong  young  shoots  from  the  main  stem.  Should  these 
be  remoi  ed?  I shoukl  be  sorry  if  the  tree  e.\hausted 
itself.  It  is  such  a very  good  one. — J.iSMixK. 

ilTl.— Uniform  height  of  bedding  Pelar- 
goniums.—How  can  I secure  a uniform  height  for  my 
bedding  Pelargoniums,  so  as  to  ha\-e  them  perfectly  level 
like  those  in  the  parks,  &c.  ? I strike  mine  in  bo.x'es  in  a 
\-ery  moderately  warm  house,  and  when  frosts  are  sup- 
posed to  be  over,  remove  them  to  the  floor  of  a cool  green- 
house ; but  despite  all  I can  do  they  grow  stalky  and 
irregular  in  height— drawn  up,  I presuine,  by  the  distance 
from  the  glass. — El.mfield. 

?''2  —Treatment  of  a large  Orange-tree.— 

iVill  some  reader  kindly  give  a few  hints  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  a large  Orange-tree,  which  is  in  a very  unhealthy 
state?  The  greater  number  of  the  leaves  have  fallen  off, 
and  the  tree  is  thin  and  straggling.  It  is  planted  in  a 
long  centre  border  in  a greenhouse,  and  possibly  gets  too 
much  rvater  ; but  if  the  supply  is  stopped  the  few  young 
leaves  and  shoots  droji  off.  Would  fresh  loam  and  manure 
be  good  for  it  ?— Oraxge. 

373.— Raising  seedlings  in  a greenhouse.— I 

wish  to  sow  some  seeds  of  perennial  plants  in  boxes  in  a 
greenhouse(sIightly  heated  temperature  now  frojn  SUdegs. 
to  60  degs.)  which  is  so  small  that  there  are  no  dark 
corners.  Will  it  do  to  shield  them  from  the  light  with 
p.aper?  I have  just  sown  some  half-hardy  annuals,  and 
have  not  put  glass  over  them.  Are  they  likely  to  thrive 
without,  or  must  I get  some  for  those  about  to  be  sown  ? 
I have  put  paper  lightly  over  them.— An.xiou.s. 

371.— Raising  seedlings  for  a south  border. 
—I  have  a sunny  border  facing  south,  and  shall  be  glad  if 
someone  will  kindly  tell  me  whether  I might  expect  to 
successfully  raise  from  seed  such  things  as  Dahlias,  .Stock, 
•\sters,  &c.  ? If  so,  when  would  be  the  proper  time  to  sow 
it,  and  how  should  I proceed  to  make  up  a hot  bed?  I 
can  get  plenty  of  manure  (stable) ; but  have  no  frame  or 
glass  of  any  kind.  I should  mention  mine  is  a town 
garden  ; but  I have  good  soil. — Io,\oR.t.Mu.s. 

375.— Hardy  Melons.— Are  there  any  hardy  sorts  of 
Jlelons  which  can  be  grown  successfully  in  a small  hot- 
bed ? The  latter  is  about  3 feet  high,  and  slopes  to  2 feet. 
The  sides  of  the  frame  are  of  wood  ; the  top  only  of  glass. 
There  would  be  no  means  of  getting  inside  the  frame  to 
tram  the  Melons  to  the  glass,  as  it  is  placed  directly  on  the 
manure.  The  hot-bed  depends  solely  on  manure  for  its 
heat,  and  has  no  pipes  of  any  sort.  If  Melons  can  be  grown 
successfully  under  these  conditions,  I should  be  glad  to 
hai-e  the  names  of  two  or  three  suitable  sorts.— E.  M.  D. 

,376.— Soil  over  spring  bulb.s.  — My  gardener 
withou  t my  knowledge  placed  about  half  an  incli  of  light  soil 
over  some  flower  beds  just  at  the  time  the  spring  bulbs  were 
first  showing,  with  the  result  that  the  latter  have  only  with 
difficulty  forced  their  way  up,  and  still  look  half  smothered. 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  remove  the  new  soil  later  in  the 
>'ear,  or  to  replant  the  bulbs  (mostly  Snowdrops,  Crocuses 
.and  Dog  s-tooth  Violets),  or  will  the  bulbs  adapt  themselves 
(o  the  new  conditions  another  seasoir?  At  what  depth 
from  the  surface  should  Crocuses  and  other  bulbs  be 
planted  ?— O.meoa. 

377. — Making  garden  arches.— I want  to  put 
up  one  or,  two  arches  in  nry  garden  to  train  climbers  on. 

I do  not  like  the  galvanised  wire,  nor  do  I care  to  pay  the 
price  asked  for  the  rustic  arches  which  I have  seen  ; so  I 
must  trust  to  my  own  (not  verv)  handiwork.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  I might  make'them  of  Bamboo  canes 
such  as  I har-e  seen  sold  for  garden  stakes.  Would  these 
be  likely  to  bear  the  strain  of  a strong  wind,  or  would  the 
stakes  soon  rot  if  driven  into  the  ground?  Again,  how 
should  the  various  pieces  be  joined?  Would  nails  split 
the  cane  ? I should  be  glad  of  any  information  on  the 
subject,  and  I think  it  would  interest  other  amateurs  — 
Roqbr. 

378. — Treatment  of  an  Aspidistra.  — What  soil 
should  be  used  in  repotting:  one  of  these,  that  is  not 
getting:  on  well,  the  new  leaves  coming  up  very  small  with 
no  stem?  The  roots  (in  three  pieces)  are  now  almost 
touching  the  sides  of  pot,  (j-inch  in  diameter.  Does  it  re- 
quire. a large  pot?  It  is  in  a room  with  fire  and  gas 
south  aspect  j but  although  I have  had  it  for  years  it  is 
stm  small  so  many  leaves  decaying.  After  it  is  again 
established  should  it  have  liquid-manure,  or  would  a 
spoonful  of  burnt  bones  do  good?  I have  given  it 
occMionally  some  water  that  fresh  meat  had  been 
washed  m.  Also  please  give  treatment  for  the  variegated 
Aspidistras  ? — Anxious. 

379. — Plants  for  walls. — Will  someone  kindly 
advise  me  of  the  best  things  to  cover  walls  around  a garden 
rapidly,  either  evergreen  or  deciduous,  suitablejor  a town 
m South  Staffordshire?  One  wall  is  30  feet  long,  facing 
north-east,  banked  up  with  cinders,  and  12  inches  of  soil 
to  within  3 feet  of  top,  and  another  wall  is  36  feet  long 
1-  feet  high,  and  50  feet  by  4 feet  high,  facing  north-west.’ 
sou,  2 feet  deep  and  1 foot  wide,  banked  up  by  slates  to 
form  one  side  of  the  garden  walk.  An  e\-ergreen  that 
would  cover  the  space  rapidly  would  be  \-ery  acceptable 
Are  there  any  climbing  Roses  that  would  thrive  in  a rather 
smoky  situation  ? If  not,  can  someone  adi  ise  a ready  wav 
to  tram  up  Nasturtiums  or  Convolvulus  ?— C.  W. 


especially  as  ,vou  have  grown  bulbs  successfully  in  it 
before.  Were  they  allowed  to  become  at  all  dry  at  the 
root  at  any  time  after  potting,  or  when  introduced  into 
the  moderate  heat  stated,  45  degs.  or  60  degs.  V If  not, 
then  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  bulbs 
being  unripened  is  the  cause  of  the  failure.  When  were 
they  potted  ? 

NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

A/ll/  commvnications  respectinr/  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  alioays  accompany  the  parcel  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardentnq  Illus- 
trated, S7,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants. — Clooa. — l,  Hookeria  lucens; 
2,  Gynnnostoinum  alpestre  ; 3,  Bryum  alpinum  ; 4,  B. 
hornum  ; 5,  Dicraiium  Dilleni ; 6,  Didymodon  Bruntoni  ; 
7,  Trichostomum  patens  ; 8,  T.  pol,vphylla  ; 9,  Splachnum 
vasculosum  ; 10,  Bauxb.aumiaaph,vila.  Send  less  in  number 
next  time. L.  S,  Oakhurst. — 1,  Pteris  longifolia  ; 

2,  Cyrtomium  falcatum.  The  brown  spots  appear  to  be 
scale,  which  should  be  washed  off ; 3,  Woodwardia  radi- 

cans  ; 4,  Polystiohum  proliferum. J.  Stott. — Odonto- 

glossum  pulchellum. Baco. — 1,  Adiantum  teneiaim  ; 

3,  Polystiohum  aristatumvariegatum ; 2,  Probably  a Phyma- 

todes.  Send  when  fertile. G.  T.  Ferndalc.—l,  Poly- 

stichuni  angulare  var.  ; 2,  P.  mucronatum ; 3,  P.  triangu- 

lare  ; 4,  P.  venustum.  It  comes  from  New  Zealand. 

M.  T.,  Manchester. — Your  leaf  is  one  of  the  Massangeas. 
Cannot  name  from  a single  leaf.  It  looks  like  M. 
hieroglyphica.  It  requires  to  be  watered  over  the  crown. 

Drain  well. Orchid  Lover. — 1,  Odontoglossum  triuni- 

phans ; 2,  O.  Pesoatorei  ; 3,  Zygopetalum  crinitum ; 

4,  Pilunma  fr.agrans. You  n;/  Botanist.— \,  Polystiohum 

prolifeium  lineare ; 2,  Next  week ; 3,  Polystichum 

proliferum  Wollastoni  ; 4,  I>.  lobatuni ; 5,  A Lastrea ; 
6,  Next  week. — —BicMcn. — Ferns  are  difficult  enough 
when  sent  out  in  a dried,  flit  condition,  but  in 
the  shrivelled  state  of  this  specimen  are  quite 

beyond  recognition. A North  Country  Amateur.— 

Chysis  bractesoens. C.  II.  Rcid.—l,  Common  Daffodil 

(Narcissus  Pseudo-Narcissus);  2,  Primula  denticiilata ; 
3,  Pyrus  japonica;  4,  Hepatica  triloba  ; 5,  Narcissus  Tela- 
raonius  fl.-pl.  ; 6,  Ground  Ivy  (NepetaGlechoma) ; 7,  Eran- 

themuni  species. Money  Musk. — 1,  LoniceraStandishi  ; 

2,  Muscari  botryoides  ; 3,  Chionodoxa  Lucili®.  We  do 

not  name  Pelargoniums. H.  Moore. — Libonia  flori- 

bunda. Holloway. — Variegated  Parlour  Palm  (Aspi- 
distra lurida  variegata). T.  //.—Looks  like  Curatella 

imperialis  ; but  cannot  name  accurately'  from  a single 

leaf. St.  Melons. — 1,  Cineraria  maritima  ; 2,  Sedum 

arboreum  variegatum ; 3,  Send  in  flower ; 4,  Primula 
obooiiica ; 5,  Specimen  shrivelled  up  ; 6,  Pteris  serrulata 
variegata;  7,  Pteris  serrulata  ; 7,  Pteris  cretica ; 8,  Crested 
form  of  Pteris  serrulata  ; 9,  Selaginella  pubescens  ; in, 
Nephrolepis  exaltafa.  Send  fewer  specimens  in  future. 

//.—Cannot  name,  as  the  flowers  had  all  fallen  off. 

A M.  Burnett. — Cannot  name  Mosses  unless  fertile. 

T.  R.—Acalypha  tricolor ; 2,  Amaryllis  reticulata ; 3,  Cy- 
perus  alternifolius ; 4,  Pandanus  Veitchi ; 5,  Anthurium 
Scherzerianum  ; 6,  Cannot  name  from  a leaf.  Send  in 
flower. R.  C.—l,  Acacia  armata  ; 2,  Send  better  speci- 
men ; 3,  Daphne  Mezereum. X.  1'.  if.— Rhododendron 

arboreum. A.  D.  Gould. — 1,  Primula  verticillata  ; 2 and 


species. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take  to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
ttiat  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

B.  Pciren.  — Apply  to  Messrs.  Hurst  & Son,  152, 

Houndsditch,  London,  E.C. J.  Gift. — The  best  time  to 

purchase  bulbs  of  Nerine  Eothergilli  is  about  the  month 
of  August.  There  is  an  article  on  filmy  Ferns  by  “ J. 

Jarvis,”  in  Gardening,  April  27th,  1889',  page  112. 

Draught.  — By  all  means  try  the  brick  chimney  as 

proposed. R.  F.  Dunford. — Answers  to  queries,  like  all 

other  copy  for  insertion  in  this  paper,  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
Q^avice  on  the  various  subjects. 

Ivy-leaves  (Surbiton).— The  D y- 
I hpllpvl  b.v  any  insect ; but  they  are  injurel 

the  rirnn’p  the  sun  burning  them  whilst  wet, 

the  drops  of  water  acting  like  burning-glasses,  or  in  some 
foTrnl  13  the  only  satisfactory  way  of  accountin'v 

.t  can  be  the  fault  of  the  Soil,  which  appe^s™  ‘ood^ 


Catalogues  received.- DitAfias,  Hardy  Florists’ 
Flowers,  and  Spring  Bedding  Plants.  J.  Cheal  & Sons, 

Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawlev,  Sussex. Hardy  Perennials 

and  Border  Plants,  Bedding  Plants,  Chrysanthemums, 
Ac.  Collins  Bros,  and  Gabriel,  39,  Waterloo-road,  Lon- 
don, S.E. 

BIRDS. 

330.— Pood  for  thrushes.— The  food 
mixture  recommended  for  larks  will  do  very- 
well  for  thrushes,  but  it  is  unnecessarily  expen- 
sive for  these  coarser  feeding  birds.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a good  and  wholesome  food  ; Two  parts 
coarse  Oatmeal,  one  part  crumbled  stale  bread 
(to  be  discontinued  if  the  bird  suffers  from 
diarrhoea),  one  part  Pea-meal,  and  a sprinkling 
of  grocer’s  currants.  Add  an  earth-worm  or 
snail  when  readily  procurable. — A.  G.  Butler. 


FOR  SPRING  PLANTING. 

ILLUSTRAirD^mLOGUE 

P O S 'X'  P XS,  3E3  . 

Full  of  useful  information. 

Lowest  possible  prices  consistent  with  the 
finest  quality. 

COLLINS  BROS,  & OABRIEL, 

39,  Waterloo-road,  London,  S.E. ; 
Nurseries:  Hampton,  MIDDLESEX. 

R.  GOLD  & CO. 
BEST  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

18  sorts  for Is.  Od. 

30  sorts  for Is.  6d. 

POST  FREE. 

R.  G-OX.33  OO. 

30,  MA.1DEN  LA.NE,  COVENT  GARDEN, 

X.ON'DOM’. 


\RRT.\OE 

PAID. 


CHEAP  PLANTS, 


TKRMS 

CASH. 


Clean  and  Healthy. 

12  Verbenas,  4 rlistinct  colours,  Is.  3il. ; per  100,  6s,  6d. 

12  Verbenas,  12  First.  Prize  sorts,  Is.  6d.  ; per  100,  8s.  6d. 

12  Calceolaria,  Herbaceous,  strong,  Kehvay's  Prize,  Is.  6d. 
100  ,,  ..  lOr,.  6d. 

12  Fuchsias,  12  splendid  sorts,  Is.  6d. ; per  100,  8s.  6d. 

12  Tropaiolum  Ve.suvius,  true.  Is.  6d.  ; per  100,  8s.  6d. 

12  Agoratinns,  of  sorts,  Is.  3d. ; per  100,  6.s.  6d. 

12  Iresine  Lindeni,  Is.  3d.  ; per  100,  6s.  6d. 

12  Heliotropes,  leading  sorts,  Is.  3il. ; per  100,  6s.  6d. 

12  Mesenibryanthemuui,  cor.  var.,  Is.  3d.  ; per  100,  6s.  6d. 
12  Carnations,  3 distinct  sorts,  2s.  6d. ; per  100,  16s. 

H.  BLANDFORD, 

THE  DORSET  NURSERIES,  BLANDFORD. 

OVER  1,500,000  BEDDING  PLANTS 

For  Sale,  including  the  following 


GERANIUM.  Vesuvius,  red  1 

,,  Wonderful,  double  red 1 

,,  West  Brighton  Gem,  red 1 

,,  Mdiiie.  A.  Ballet,  double  white 2 

,,  Mdme.  Thibaiit,  double  pink 2 

,,  H.  Jacoby,  dark  crimson 2 

,,  Candidissima  plena,  double  white  . . . . 2 

,,  De  Lesseps,  best  single  red  2 

,,  F.  V.  Raspail,  double  scarlet 2 

,,  Mr.  Gladstone,  good  double  scarlet  ..  ..2 

,,  Queen  of  Whites 2 

,,  Dr.  Orton,  dark-crimson 2 

,,  Guillon  Mangelli,  shaded  crimson  double  ..  2 

,,  Mrs.  Theobald,  double  white 2 

,,  Loveliness,  double  pink 2 

,,  Niplietos,  white  2 

,,  Snowball,  white,  single,  good 2 


12  0 


Perdoz.  Per  100. 
d.  s.  d. 
6 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
9 
9 
0 
9 
9 
9 
6 


nHRY.SANTHEMUMS;— Many  hundreds  now 
y ready:  Japanese, Incurved, Reflexed, Anemone, Pompone, 
single,  early,  auJ  late  varieties.  Well  rooted  and  sturdy, 
2s.  6d.  doz.,  Parcel  Post,  free.  Descriptive  List,  Id.— IVItss 
ESTHER  RAYNER.  180,  High-street.  Sout.bamnton 


nOLLECTIONS  OE  VEGETABLE  SEEUri 

^ for  small  gardens,  lOs.  6d.,  free.  See  Illustrated  Descrip- 
tive Seed  Catalogue  and  Gardening  Guide,  post  free,  3d.  Re- 
fciu:nable  to  aJl  purchasers.— BARKER  & CO.,  Bulb  and  Seed 
Growers,  Prampton,  Boston. 

"pERNS. — Trade  offer  in  20  most  saleable  sorts, 

at  12s.  100.  Adiantum  cuneatum,  Polypodiums,  Cyrto- 
miums,  Pteris,  &c.  Packed  freeforcash, — J.  SMITH, Loudon 
Fern  Nurseries,  140,  Loughhoro’-road.  Brixton,  S.W. 

ft  SWEET  BRIERS,  Is.  3d.  ; 6 Irish  Ivy, 
^ Is.  3d. ; 25  Carnations,  Is.  3d. ; 6 Fuchsias,  Is.  3d. ; 6 
Cyperus,  Is.  3d. ; 3 Deutzia,  Is.  3d. ; 3 Hydrangeas,  Is.  3d. ; 2 
Rose-tree,  Is.  3d.  Guide,  7d.  Carriage  paid.  6s.  worth  5s. — 
TURNER,  Thatto-heatn,  St.  Helen's. 


,,  Princess  Helen,  free.st  pink  single 

,,  Jubilee,  finest  pink  out 

LOBELIA,  dark-blue,  very  free  and  compact  . . 

GAZANIA  splendens,  orange,  beautiful  bedder 
STOCKS,  Ten-weeks  and  Intermediate  . . 

ASTERS,  Victoria,  Pseony-fl.,  and  dwf.  Chrys. 

DAHLIA,  single,  fine  for  background  . . 

MARIGOLD,  French  and  African 

PHLOX  DRUMMONDI 

WALLFLOWERS,  single  ami  doulile  . . 

SWEET  WILLIAMS 

CALCEOLARIAS,  yellow,  red,  and  brown,  Is.  to  ls.6d.  doz, 
7s.  to  8s.  100. 

And  thousands  of  others  to  choo.se  from.  10  discount  off 
orders  over  £1.  Send  one  stami>  for  my  new  List  and  Guide. 
All  the  above  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  order  Muth  cash. 

B.  W.  KNIGH  r.  Florist,  Battle. 

]^V  PBraY~'Pl7AlSrTS  are  revdyr  Testi-^ 
monials  come  every  day  from  my  customers  of  former 
years  as  to  value  and  excellence  of  my  planis.  12  various, 
is.  3d. ; 2 1, 2s. ; 6 selected,  Is.  3d.  Abutilons,  Auriculas,  Artillery- 
plants,  Fuchsias,  Begonias  (evergreen  and  foliage),  Diplacus, 
Heliotrope,  Lantana,  Hydrangea,  double  Petunia,  Tropjeo- 
lum,  Sparmannia,  and  other  plants. — GARDENER,  Old 
Vicarage.  Snrowaton.  Norwich. 

VES  ! I send  12  choice  Fuchsias  with  names 

T-  for  Is.  31. ; 6 select,  Ls.  3d.  All  autumn-struck  plants. — 
GA.RDENER,  Old  Vicarage.  Sprow-ston,  Norwich. 


"pCJCHSIAS  ! FUCfISrAS  ! ! — Colonel  Domin- 
T ion,  La  France,  Masterpiece,  Mrs.  Strutt,  Madame  Thi- 
baut,  Kingsbrayan,  Warrior,  Snowcloud,  Madame  Rozaine, 
Frau  Emma  Topfer,  Premature,  Mrs.  Rundle,  Harriett  Lye, 
Phenomenal,  Mrs.  Bright," Harry  Brooks,  Avalanche,  Monu- 
ment, Gustave  Dore , Marvellous.  Will  send  12  strong  plants 
chosen  from  above  for  2s.  6d. ; 24,  4s.  6d. ; 36  varieties,  6s., 
free.'— G.  SVIGLE'V,  Sa’ter-g.ate,  Chesterfield, 
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SHILLING'S  CHOICE  SEEDS  ARE  THE  BEST 
AND  CHEAPEST. 

Twopence  per  packet.— Choice  Flower 

Seeds:  Primula,  Cineraria,  Begonia,  Cyclamen,  Oaloeo- 
laria,  Gloxinia,  Verbena,  Auricula,  Carnation,  Heliotrope, 
Lobelia,  Petunia,  Ferns,  Acacia,  single  and  double  ^ahlia, 
Coleus,  Geranium,  Pansy,  Victoria  Aster,  Stocks,  Golden 
Feather,  Nicotiana  athnis.  Cockscomb,  Zinnia,  Hollyhock, 
Polyanthus,  Balsam,  and  Mignonette,  &c.  Is.  worth  and  over 
post  free.  Hundreds  Testimonials. 

nUTDOOR  CUCUMBER.— The  best  sort  in 

V cultivation  is  the  Incomparable  Ridge,  which  produces 
in  the  open  ground  abundance  of  fruit  from  18  to  21  inches  m 
length.  21  seeds,  7d.,  post  free. 

C.  SHILLING,  Seed-sman,  Winchfield,  Hants. 

WILSON  J UN.  AMERICAN  BLACKBERRY 

» * produces  quantities  of  large  black  glossy  fruit  of  delicious 
flavour.  Quite  hardy.  Strong  plants,  import^  direct  from 
America,  6,  Is.  lOd.,  or  3s.  6d.  dozen.  Carnage  paid.— O. 
SHILLING.  Nurseryman.  Winchfield.  Hants. _ 

thTa  Xi  X A.  St  . 

J.  GHEAL  & SONS’ 

(WINNERS  OF  THE  GREAT  CENTENNIAL  PRIZE) 

CELEBRATED  STRAIN  OF  SINGLES,  CACTUS,  POMPON, 
SHOW,  AND  FANCY  VARIETIES. 

New  De.scriptive  Catalogue  now  ready,  post  free. 

J.  SOBTS, 

The  Nurseries,  Crawley. 

PLANT  NOW  ! PLANT  NOW  5 

ALL  CARRIAGE  PAID. 

nABB.lGE  PLANTS.— Enfield  Market,  Early 

Rainhara,  and  Nonpareil,  50,  la.;  100,  Is.  6d.  WALL- 
FLOWERS, Iiniiorted  Double  Mixed,  12,  Is.  6d. ; »,  2s,  bd. 
WALLFLOWERS,  Blood-Red,  Harbinger,  and  Golden 
Yellow,  25,  Is.  6d. ; 50,  2s.  9d.  PANSIES,  Finest  Mixed,  Show, 
and  Fancy,  12,  Is.  6d. : 25,  2s.  9d.  .SWEET  WILLIAMS, 
fiSestdoubl'e  mixed,  12,  Is.  3d. ; 25,  2s.  3d.  POLY.ANTHUS, 
gold-laced,  mixed.  Is.  9d.  doz. ; 25,3s.  PANSIES,  bedding 
varieties,  Snow  Queen,  Golden  Yellow,  King  of  the  Blacks, 
Emperor  William,  and  Wallflower,  coloured,  separate,  or 
mixed,  25,  Is.  6d. ; 50,  2s.  9d. ; 109,  5s. 

Tomato-plants.— The  Trophy,  Early  Large  Red,  and 
Mikado,  li.  Is.  3d. ; 12,  2s.  3d. 

Single  Dahlias,  choicest  mixed,  6,  Is.  6d.  ; 12,  2s.  Od. 
L oh slia.— Crystal  Palace  Compacta  ami  Emperor  Wil- 
liam, 2s.  6d.  100.  All  the  above  carriage  paid. 

Wood  Trays,  for  sowing  seeds,  growing  plants,  ;Stc.,  as 
used  by  le.idiug  nurserymen,  12  by  9 by  2,  2s.  doz. ; I2s.  100. 
Wood  Postal  Boxes,9  in..  Is.  Gd.  doz.,  15s.  gross. 

C A.SBON  & CO.,  Florists,  Millfleld,  Peterboro’ 


;^PECIAL  CHEAP  OFFER.— Good  seedling 

C Lobelias,  Wallflowers,  Golden  King,  Blood-red,  and  Pur- 
ple, Canterbury  Bells,  annual  Chrysanthemum.s,  Pen'm. 
iouble  Marigolds,  and  Sweet  AVilliams,  all  Is.  3d.  per  lOu. 
Double  Pinks,  Violas,  dovible  German  Wallflowers,  Cineraria 
inaritima,  Fo-xgloves,  Geuma,  Polyanthuses,  single  Dahlias, 
Fuchsias,  Sweet  Violets,  Yellow  Alyssum,  Heliotropes,  Ver- 
benas, all  9d.  per  doz.  Lavender,  Perennial  Phloxes  and 
Pyrethrums,  Choice  Cohirabines,  single  yellow,  &c.,  Margiie 
‘ites  (yellow,  white,  and  blue),  and  Geraniums,  all  Is.  per  doz. 
Choice  Antirrhinums,  Asters,  and  best  2^  6d. 

per  100.  All  good  plants,  carriage  paid.— JOHN  NORI?OLK, 
Wilburton,_Ely,  Cambs^ 


"THRYSANTHEMUMS.  — Rooted  cuttings, 

^ named,  12  varieties.  Is.  doz. ; 2s.  6d.  three  doz.,  post  free. 
T.  BARTLETT,  11,  Chat^erton-road,  Finsbury-park.  N.  

DOTAL  FERN  (Osmiinda  regalis),  3,  Is.  fid.  ; 

^ 12,  4s  . free.  Primrose  blooms,  3 doz.  bunches,  2s.  6d  , 
-BROWN,  Brookader.  Kingskerswell.  Devon. 


irEYONSHIRE  ROCKERY  FERNS.— Best 

L'  time  to  plant.  Choice  varieties,  including  Polystichum, 
)smunda,&c..  51,  3s.;  100,  5s.;  extra  large  plants,  100,  7s.. 
rs9  — BROWN,  Brookader,  Kingskerswell,  Devon. 


)RIMROSES.  — Strong  blooming  plants,  50, 

- Is.  6d,;  100,  2s.  6d. ; extra  large,  100, 4s.  AU  free.— BROWN, 
brookader.  Kingskerswell.  Devon 

IS.  6d.  garden  SEEDS.  Is.  fid.— New, 

L genuine,  and  well  tested.  On  receipt  of  Postal  Orde^ 
s 6d  , or  20  stamps,  we  will  send  free  to  any  address  loz.  each 
if*  Wheeler’s  Imperial  Cabbage,  Hollow  Crowned  Parsnip, 
iVhite  Spanish  Onion,  and  Selected  Carrot;  joz.  each  of  Savoy, 
Radish,  Early  Turnin,  and  Broccoli  (early  and  late) ; 1 packet 
;ach  of  Lettuce,  Marrow,  and  Cucumber,  and  6 Packets 
;hoice  Flower  Seeds.  Also  for  Is.  extra,  1 packet  eacm  of 
Vlustard,  Cress,  New  large  Tripoli  Onion,  Pickling  Cabbage, 
Borecole  Greens,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Leeks,  and  Cauliflower ; 
blso  a packet  of  Carter’s  Stratagem  Peas,  D warL  and  a packet 
)f  Dobbie’s  Golden  Ball  Exhibition  Turnip.  The  Two  Lots 
br  Postal  Order,  2s.  6d.,  or323tamps.  Quality  guaranteed.- 
JROVES  & SON,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Seedsmen,  Piddle- 
,renthide.  Dorchester. 


120  Bedding  Plants  for  5s. 

WILLIAM  BADMAN  offers  his  5s.  Box  of 

V V Plants,  containing  60  Geraniums  of  sorLs,  15  blue  Lobelia, 

10  Fuchsias,  10  blue  Ageratum,  15  Calceolaria,  10  Sweet  Helio- 
trope All  well  root  ed  and  sure  to  give  satisfaction.  Half  the 

above  for  2s.  6d.  Post  free,  Od.  and  6d.  extra.  P-O.O  with 
order.  Amateurs  having  small  greenhouse  or  garden  frame 
will  find  this  a cheap  lot. 

CEMETERY  NURSERY,  GRAVESEND.  _ 

OLD^CLOVE  carnations  For  Sale,  2s. 

per  doz.,  carriage  paid. — E.  ANDERSON,  Baker-street, 

Enfield,  Middles^. 

OPLENDID  hardy  perennial  CLlMBEK,  suit- 

able  for  verandahs,  arhours,  trellis,  cool  greenhouse.  &c. 
Calystegia  pubescens,  fl.-p!.,  of  quick  grow«-h.  bears  plentifully 
double  rose-coloured  flowers  all  summer;  6 rootlets,  Is.  3d.  ; 

12,  2s.,  free.— WIDDOWSON,  Breton  House,  Goathland, 

Yorks.  J 

ri RCHIDS.— Gentleman  has  ([uautity  of  warm 
VZ  ami  cool  Orchids  For  Sale ; healthy  and  well-grown,  2s.  6d. 
and  3s.  6d.  each.— BLYTHEN.  The  Bush,  Merton.  Surrey. 

JARIIY  PERENNIAL.S  in  Small  Quantities. 

■ T 8th  season.— Aquilegia,  Aster  alpinus,  Geum,  Lychnis, 
Galega,  &c.,  3,  one  kind,  5d,  Gaillardia,  Anthemis,  Delphr 
nium,  &c.,  3.  one  kind,  7d.  15  orders  free.  Full  Ltat,  la 

varieties,  free.  Collection.— 84  plants  in  42  varieties.  10s.  M. 
Nicotiana  attinis,  strong  plants,  7,  Is.  ; 12,  Is.  4d,— RECTOR. 
Belaagh,  Norwich.  

'IHR.YSANTHEMUM  plants.  — Mrs. 

^ Alpheus  Hardy,  Monadnock,  Adirondack,  Sachem,  4 
new  beauties,  Sunflower,  Elsie.  E.  Molyneux,  Maiden's  Blush, 

M L Leroy,  Florence  Percy,  Sabine,  H.  Brocklebank,  the  12, 
4s.  12  Beautiful  Gloxinias.  Crassifolia  erecta.  3s.  12  plants 

H.  Jacoby  Geranium,  Is.  9d.,  all  free. — THOMAtS,  Banbury. 

WISTARIA^Bignonia  radicans,  Althea,  scar- 
VV  let,  Ceanothus,  3 for  Is.  31.  Coronilla,  Daphne,  red, 
also  white,  dble.  Dentzia,  Copper  Beech,  Clematis  vitalba 
.Jasmine,  white,  4,  Is.  3d.  Magnolia  grandirtora,  2,  Is.  2d. 
Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  5 for  Is.  3d.  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  new 
Chrysanthemum,  guaranteed  true,  Is.  9d.  each. ; las.  per 
dozen,  carriage  free.— HENRY  & CO.,  Amersham,  Bucks 

TARDY  BRITISH  FERNS.— Numerous  var- 

T ieties,  25  large  Rockery  Roots,  2s  6d ; 50,  4s.  6d ; 100, 
8s  Botanically  named.  Carriage  paid.  Fresh  Sphagnum 
Moss,  5s.  saok^G.  CARR  A DICE.  Monument-place,  Kendal 
PAXTON  STRAWBERRY.— Strong  plants, 
S-  2a  6d.  100.  Marrow  Seed,  large  packets,  Is  ana  6d  : 2s 
lb  Blood-red  Beet,  6d.  packet.  AU  post  free.  SEED  POT  A 
TOES.— Beauty  of  Hebron,  Magnum  Bonum,  and 

Queen  of  Valley,  good  croppers  and  true,  2s.  6iL  per  5b  Ih,  on 
rail.  Large  quantities  cheaper. — CHANDLER  and  SON, 
Fruit  and  Potato  Growers,  Lower  Goldstone,  Ash,  near 
Sandwich. — 

is  the 

^ w”"'  — covered 

with  large  sprouts  of  finest  quality.  Grand  sort  to  exhibit. 
Post  free,  6d.  and  Is.  per  packet.— T.  J.  SELF,  Seedsman, 
Market-place,  Beccles,  Suffolk.  

SEEDS!  SEEDS  ! ! SEEDS  !!  !— Select  Stocks 

of  Vegetalile  and  Flower  Seeds  at  Wholesale  Pricey 
Catalogues  gratis  and  post  free.— B.  L.  COLEMAN,  Seed 
Merchant,  Sandwich,  I^nt- 

Extraordinary  offer.— Primula  ob- 

conica,  finest  strain,  100  seedsfor  6d. ; 250for  1^ 

PoDnv  4d  ner  packet.  Cucumber,  warrantedtrueTelegrapn, 
8 for  6d  -18  for  Is.  AU  post  free.  Special  terms  to  the 

Dade  in  Iarger'nnantitie3,-J.  M.  HUDSON,  8.  Market-place. 
Bexley-heath,  Kent,  S.E. ^ 

cn"  FOR  Is.  6d.— Lobelia  puniila  magnifica  if 
OU  planted  in  cold  frames  will  make  compact  plants  for 
bedding,  with  a mass  of  dark  blue  flower.- W.  HILL,  2,  Mill- 

brook-road,  Brixton.  ^ ^ 

magilincent 

scram,  scaruiug  in  siuwo...  « — whites,  2 do.  reds, 

2 do.  sulphurs,  2 do.  salmons,  3 do.  Roses,  post  free  for  10s.  6d. 
—ED.  KING,  Begonia  Grower,  Pinnington,  Lymington.  Hants^ 

Ferns.  — Hanly  Dorset  Ferns,  beautiful  var- 
ieties, including  Maiden-hair,  Blechcum,  etc.,  50  for 
la.  3d.,  carriage  paid,— G.  PAULL,  Gore,  Bradpole,  Bndport. 
nHliYSANTHE MUMS.  - Admiral  Symonds, 
'J  sturdy  habit,  immense  yellow  blooms  from  6 to  8 inches 
across,  wonderful  free  bloomer  strong  plants  4 tor  Is  3d  : 
2s.  9d.  per" doz.,  carriage. paid  for  cash. — wRIGHr,  florist, 
Thorpe,  Norwich. 


rfuuui'ie,  ■ — 

l^RANrUMS.-Well-rooted  autumn  cuttings, 
i carriage  paiil  by  Parcel  Post  tor  cash  with  order.  Scarlet 
esuvius.  Is.  3d.  doz.  ; 7s.  100.  White  Vesuvius,  Is.  6d 
DZ.  ; 8s.  100.  Henry  .Tacoby,  dark  crimson,  2s.  doz. ; 12s.  100. 
s Cygne,  beautiful  double  white,  ?s.  doz.  F.  V.  Raspail, 
mbie  scarlet,  2».  doz.  .lohn  Gibbons  large  single  scarlet. 

I doz.  Crystal  Palace  Gem.  Is.  lOd.  doz.  Hippy  Thought, 
■ 10  doz —CHARLES  FRENCH.  Rohertshndge.  Sussex. 


H.  DOBBIE,  Florist,  Frettenham,  Norwich 

12  Choice  alpine  plants,  purchasers'  selection,  car.  pd..  Is.  6d 
12  „ herbaceous  plants  .. 

n Blue  or  mixed'(I2  colours)  c’4r«flowers  „ 2s.  Od- 

U Blue,  white,  yellow,  or  purple  bedding  Violas  ,,  V®  "'*  ’ 

12  lo  iland  (3  colours)  and  12  Shirley  Poppies  ,,  Is.  bd. 

I > ■ 1 of  Shirley,  Icelaml.  The  Mikado,  bracteatiim,  and  orien 
ale,  3 1.  pcrpkt.  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 


Uiie.  O l.  

BEfJONlAS  ! BEGONIAS  ! !— A Choice  Lot  of 

L-ir''e  TUBERS,  ail  double  flowering,  from  the  best 
Sold  Medal  strain  in  England.  Choice  mixed  colours  at  30s. 
i-r  100-  20s  per  50;  6s.  3d.  per  dozen.,  post  free.— JOHN 
:’ARMER,  Hinton  Court.  Hereford 


'IOUBLE  WHITE  ROCKET.— The  true  grand 

J old  original  sort  so  prized  bycottagers  50  years  ago.  Far 

irnassin'*  the  French  or  Scotch  varieties.  Is,  3d.,  free.- G 
M BRO.S F ASHWORTH.  Cowne.  Waterfoot.  Mam-h-.ter 


'CUCUMBER  PLANTS.  — Rollisson’s  Tele 

graph,  strong  and  healthy,  securely  packed  sent  free 
or  cash  with  order,  Is.  each ; 3 for  2s  6d.— GOWERS  Sc 
ii-IBERSON,  Comely-bank  Nursery,  Walthamstow. 


1 (Tfl  PACKETS  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER 

XUU  SEEDS,  Is.  2d.,  post  free;  larger  packets,  Id.  each. 
Catalogues  free.  Garden  Frames,  all  sizes  from  10s.  each. 
Lights  from  4s.  6d.,  painted,  glazed,  and  put  on  rail.— 
GARDENER  & CO.,  Tansley,  Matlock. 

OTOCKS  and  AvSTERS. — Speciality,  the  best 

that  money  can  buy.  Ten-Week  Stock,  8 vara.,  la.  3d. ; 
finest  mixed,  6d.  and  la.  Aster,  Pieony  fld.,  8 vara.,  la.  3d. ; 
finest  mixed,  6d.  and  la.,  all  free. — JOHN  TURNER, 
Wetherby.  Yorka.  

pARNATlONS. — Early  Vienna,  mixed  colours, 

V strong.  Gronadin,  bright  scarlet.  Each  of  above,  la.  9d. 
doz  . free,  or  8s.  100,  free  to  rail.— JOHN  TURNER,  Wetherby, 

Y orks. 

NERARIA. — French  strain,  superior  to  any 

English  in  size  and  colour  of  flowers  and  habit  of  plant ; 
Is.  pkt.,  free.— JOHN  TURNER.  Wetherby,  Yorks 

■^EWAJAPAI^ESE  PGPPY.— The  flowers  are 

L’  out  and  curled  like  a Japanese  Chrysanthemum,  in  all 
shades,  double,  7d.  pkt. ; single  7d.  pkt.  Sow  now  in  open.— 
— TAME3JAME3.  Nurseries,  South  Knighton.  Leicester. 

MARGUERITES,  Large,  white,  yellow,  and 
IVJ.  blue,  6,  la.  3d ; 12,  2a.  3d.  See  List  for  1890.— J.  .TAMES, 
South  Knighton,  Leicester. 

MAMEGATED-leaved  HONESTY,  Golden- 

* leaved  Forget-me-not,  Victoria  Forget-me-not,  Iceland 
Poppy,  Mikado  Poppy,  Shirley  Poppy,  4d.  per  packet.  Three 
or  more  free.— J.  SHIELD.  Allendale-tOMnn,  Northumberland. 

■EXHIBITION  FANCY  PANSIES.— First- 

•Ll  class  varieties,  splendid  plants,  truly  named,  6 for  2s.  ; 
12  3s  6d  ; 25,  6.s.  6d..  Viola.s,  12  varieties,  2s. ; 12  double  scar- 
let Gouma.  2s.,  free.— AK ESTER,  Florist.  Driffield. 

flABBAGE  AND  LETTUCET>LANTS,  Is.  3d. 

^ 100.  Penny  Plante,  12  various,  Is.  3d.  Fuchsias,  Artil- 
lerya,  Geraniums,  Dble.  Petunias. — J.  CORNISH,  Waltham, 

QTRAWBEERY  PXANTS.— Sir  J TTax ton , 

2s.  100,  free;  7s.  6d.  1,000,  on  rail.— II,  BOTIING,  Bot- 
ley,  Hants.  

T OOK  HERE— OH  ! LOOK  HERE.— 12 

j-l  choice  packets  Flower  Seeds,  12  sorts  Everlastings,  and 
12  Creepers,  with  splendid  prize,  free,  Is.  3d.— CITY  SEED 
CO.,  23,  North  King-street,  Dublin.  

ITARDY  CHOICE  FERNS,  including  the  rare 

-U  Asplenium  lanoeolatum,  rimda,  Oak,  Beech,  calcareum, 
lemon-scented  marinum,  Ceteracn,  Royal,  Athyrium,  antum, 
Parsley,  Bladder,  Sm.,  16  distinct  varieties,  Is.  6d.;  20  extra 
large  roots,  for  rookeries,  2s.  6d. ; 50,  5s. ; 100,  9s.  Correctly 
named-  car  paid.— J.  HARRISON,  Pernist,  Fellside,  Kendal. 

enn  SHOW  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES, 

OUU  all  named  sorts,  4s.  per  doz.— B.  DUTTON,  EaU 
bourne,  Darlington. 


rpUBEROUS  BEGONIAS.— King’s 

J-  strain,  starting  in  gro-wth.  3 double  whit 


"DRUSSELS  SPROUTS. — Self's  Defiance  is  the  i^rnejP^ington.  _ ^ — 

b finest  in  cultivation.  Great  length,  completely  covered  rpOMATO  PLANTS. — Dedham  Favourite, 

with  large  sprouts  of  finest  quality-  exhilut.  _|_  LoriUard,  Pres.  Garfield,  Optimus,  Is.  3d.  doz.,  trans- 

w.  . , 4.  _T  .T  RLT.F.  Rfipd.^man.  ‘ Wanted,  free  Strong  Pelargoniums,  beautiful  plants  m 5-in. 

pots,  5s.  doz.  Dahliaouttiogs,  Is  6d  doz.,  3how^  Pom, 

pone,  & Cactus,  free. — J.  CRAGHILL  & SONS,  Macciestield. 

nOLETJS”XND  MAfiOUERITES.— Strong 

U ynung  plants  of  Coleus,  6 <ii|Mnc^arieU^ 

Margueri&es.  large-flowered  white,  6 for  Is.— R.  .INUIL/U 1 1, 

Anglesea-road,  Ipswich. 

^ECIAL  CHEAP  OFFER  of  Straivberry 

W Plants  (Sir  Joseph  Paxton),  transplanted  to  fnnt  this 
season,  2s,  per  100.  Connover's  Colossal  Asparagus,  very  fine 
3-year-old  plants,  3s.  per  100,  package  free  for  cash  with  order. 

—THOMAS  EVE'S,  The  Nurseries.  Gravesend. 

n’U^NTTT’V  of  Shrubs,  Trees,  &c.,  exception 

V ally  well  grown.  Good  reliable  Laurels  for  hedges.  List 

W.."  Church  Farm,  Angmering,  Sussex. , 

penny  PLANTS.—Cyperus,  Ferns,  Petunias, 

-C  Geraniums,  Coleus,  Calceolaria,  Solanums,  Ciirysanthe- 
mums,  Tradescantia,  Isolepis, 

Honeysuckles,  Heliotropes,  Lantanas.— TURNER,  lhatto- 
heath,  St.  Helen’s. 

0 SWEET  BRIERS,  Is.  3d  ; fi  Irish  Ivy, 

0 Is  3d, ; 25  Carnations,  Is.  3d. ; 6 Cjjperuses,  Is.  3d  ; 3 
Deutzias,  Is.  3d. ; 3 Hydrangeas,  l|;^3d.  ; & Musk-plants,  Is.  3d 

2 Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  la  3d. 

carriage  paid.  6s.  worth  5s.  Guide,  7d.— TURNER,  Ihatto- 
heath.  St.  Helen's.  ^ 

QINGLB  DAHLIAS,  Tomatoes,  Polyanthus, 

^ Pyrethrum,  Pansies,  Geums,  Myosotis,  Silene,  Carnations, 
exquisite  for  cuF  | !± 

ier‘;^li“eeT^“m\"r■a^o7a.-^VRT^S^.^  Florist,  1 D^othervarie^^^ 

Thorpe,  Norwich. 

DLATYCODON  GRANDIFLORA.  — Recent 

X introduction  from  Japan,  producing  star-shaped  flowers. 

3 in.  across,  beautiful  blue  and  white,  delicately  veined,  plante 
grow  3 ft  high,  and  roots  now  offered  and  tested  by  vendor 
fast  summir  Will  give  abundance  of  flowers  in  open  ^order 
this  sif^ason  A grand  acquisition.  6,  2s.  6d. , 3,  Is.  oa.  Araois, 
snow  Xteflowem“  Is.  6d.  doz.  Alyssum,  yellow.  Is.  6d  doz 
Alpine  Wallflower,  rare.  Is.  6d.  Alpine  Aunoulas, 
collection,  2s.  6d.  doz.  Canterbury  BeUs,  Is.  6d.  doz.  Ever 
lasting  Peas.  3.  Is.  3d.  Foxgloves,  2s.  ^oz.  Myosotis,  Is  6d 

doz.  Lorenz’s  Tree  Carnations, 
anthus  magnificent  collection,  iccluding 
Llf  and^fSi  bemitiful  shades  of  colour.  36.  2s.  6ffi,  worth 

1 g “,’ht  free.-FREDK.  BULL,  Wormingford.  Colchester. 
TTOUBLE  Primroses— white,  mauve,  2d.  each, 
-U  25  3s  ■ yellow,  3d.  ; Hemerocallis,  4d. ; Asphodel,  Ktegs 

Bod.  4(i.f  2k  worth  free.-BURKE,  BallmamaUard._Ire^ffi 

riNE  of  th'i^Best  POTATOES  to  grow  is  Weir  s 

U -White  Beauty  of  Hebron.  SPjendid  ^ 

1 p™c^%‘s’‘“Ga?in  c’atelogiles  post 

I fpgg  ABBOTT,  Railway  Nurseries,  Colchester,  Essex.  _ 

nARNATIONS  and  PICOTEES. -Finest  exhi- 
I L hition  varietiei  at  border  price 
from  single  pots,  truly  named,  includmg  Clipper  Crista  gain 
Marv.  Thomas  Williams,  &c.,  12,  4s.  6d. , 6,  2s.  6d. , . 

ree  Seed  from  choicest  named  varieties,  BpeciaUy  fertilised^ 
Is  packet. -GEORGE  ARMITAGE,  Churwell,  near  Leeds, 

QIX  CAMELLIAS,  or  Azalea  indica,  full  of 

O buds,  lOs  6d.;  large  healthy  Pl^t»  f^^each^'sH 
o/Sud-s“  ?^i-^oRe^.enho«s. 

Ferns,  3s.  Six  Gardenias.  5-inch  pots  9s.-E.  VAN 
MEERSCH,  Queen's  Nursery,  Selhurst,  &.E. 


TCELAND  POPPIES,  seedlings,  Is.  doz. 

-L  Cornflowers,  in  exquisite  shades.  Is.  doz. ; Hardy  PlMti, 
in  bpaiitiful  variety  from  Is.  6d.  doz.  Xjist  sent  Shirley  Pop- 
nvS  true  3d  nk[.-  WAT40N.  Heswall,  Cheshi^ 

riARNATION  RABY,  beautiful  pale  terra- 

VJ  cotta,  2,  Is  ; 7s,  3s. ; Old  CrimsoB  Clove,  2 Is  ; |.  2s.  ; 8, 
3s. ; Scarbro’  Beauty,  extra  scarlet,  1 Is. , 4,  3s. , 12  d stmet 
and  beautiful  sorts,  named,  6s.  Pink  Mrs.  Welsh,  splendid 
now  Carnation-like  variety,  pu  est  white,  1,  Is. , 3.  A.  bu  1, 
5s.  Geraniums.-E  V.  Raspail,  best  dou  ble  scarlet.  Niphetos, 

fine  sin.  white,  Queen  of  the  'Whites,  ^PPf  1' 

each ; 3s.  doz.  Madonna  Lily  (illustrated  March  8 , 1,  Is.  ,3, 
2s  Geraninm  cuttings  in  variety,  6s.  per  lUU.  GEU. 
HOLMES,  H^by-road;  York. 

QPECIAL  CHEAP'OFFER.— fi  Geraniums,  6 

lO  Fuchsias,  6 dble.  Ivy  Geramums,  6 ChD-santhemiims, 
Mdme.  Desgrange,  6La  Vierge,  4 brown  and  4 ye""';!,  C’J>“0 
larias,  3s.;  half  quantity,  Is.  6d.,  all  free — A.  TOMKIN, 
Florist,  Sidcup,_  Kent.  ; 

HRAND  AURICULAS,  2s.  fid.  ; Everlasting 

vT  Pea  Is  6d  - Primroses,  all  colours,  choicest  Polyanths, 
Is.  3d.  doz.,  free.- Mr.  LANE,  Sydenham.  Belfast. 

PERNS  FROM  DEVONSHIRE.— 80,  Parcel 

-C  Post,  value  2s.  3d. ; 50  large,  11  varieties,  3s.  6d. ; IM.  7a, 
package  included,  correctly  named,  large  or  small.  1. 
MURLEY,  Lynton.N.  Devon. 

“QPRING  unlocks  the  flowers  to  paint  the 

10  laughing  soil."-HEBEK.  The  Amateurs’ “A”  Mic- 
tion, containing  14  varieties  of  the  must  hPhut'fPl  Ha^); 
Annual  Flower  Seeds.  Post  free  Is.  The  Amateurs  B 
Collection;  7 varieties  Harfy  i^inual 
varieties  Vegetable  Seeds.  Post  free  Jl'® 

Collection:  18  varteties  most  useful  VegetaWe  Steeds,  inolu 
ding  Peas  and  Beano.  Post  free  2s.  6d.— GARSIDE  S BUN, 
Ormskirk.  Estab.  1806* 
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CHOICE  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS. 

Few  plants  contribute  so  much  towards  the 
embellishment  of  conservatories  and  greenhouses 
as  the  double  and  single-flowered  Zonal  Pelargo- 
niums. With  good  management  they  may  be 
had  in  bloom  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  making 
as  bright  a display  at  mid-winter  as  at  mid- 
summer. Notwithstanding  this,  however,  it  is 
a rare  occurrence  to  see  a choice  selection  of 
well-grown  specimens  in  a private  garden.  True, 
they  are,  on  the  whole,  easily -managed  subjects, 
and  enjoy  a wide  distribution ; but  in  spite  of 
that,  few  gardeners  pay  the  attention  to  them 
they  deserve  when  considering  the  undeniable 
fact  that  they  are  the  gayest,  the  brightest,  and 
the  most  brilliant  of  our  greenhouse  occupants. 
To  see  masses  of  these  showy  flowers  aglow  with 
their  variously  coloured  blooms  in  the  dull  days 
of  winter  is  a sight  seldom  forgotten.  A visit 
to  any  good  nursery  where  they  are  well 
grown  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  of 
the  year  will  give  anyone  who  doubts  the  utility 
of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  winter  blooming  a fair 
idea  of  their  attractiveness.  To  amateurs,  how- 
ever, must  be  given  the  chief  credit  of  raising 
New  varieties  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  A 
few  of  this  class  of  cultivators  have  done 
more  in  this  direction  during  the  past  twenty 
years  than  any  of  our  leading  nursery- 
men, although  the  latter,  of  course,  have 
had  the  honour  of  distributing  them.  Among 
other  raisers  of  new  seedling  varieties,  Messrs. 
Miller,  Windsor,  and  Pearson  are  to  be  thanked. 
The  first-named  gentleman  is  reputed  to  have 
done  more  to  improve  Pelargoniums  generally 
than  any  other  present-day  grower.  Among 
other  varieties  which  have  emanated  from  his 
seed-bed  during  recent  years  are  Red  Shirt,  a 
beautiful  single,  with  brilliant  scarlet  flowers, 
partaking  after  the  character  of  the  well-known 
John  Gibbons.  It  is  credited  with  being  one 
of  the  best  winter-blooming  varieties  extant, 
and  where  tried  is  said  to  make  a fine  bedder. 
Lady  Churchill,  with  deep  salmon-coloured 
flowers,  of  good  form  and  substance,  is  another 
of  the  same  raiser’s  productions,  and  so  is 
Countess  of  Derby,  which  is  a showy  flower, 
with  a bright  centre  and  whitish  margin. 
Other  recently-introduced  kinds  from  the  same 
source  include  Lily,  a useful,  free-flowering 
white  of  good  size  and  form,  though  possessing 
a blush  tint  at  times,  and  John  Bright,  a 
taking  flower  of  a brilliant  crimson  shade.  Mr. 
Windsor,  too,  who  for  many  years  has  worked 
assiduously  in  improving  the  Zonal  Pelargonium, 
has  been  fortunate  in  raising  some  decided  acqui- 
sitions. Among  others  worthy  of  note  are 
Charles  Dickens,  a magnificent  variety,  with 
fine  trusses  and  large  pips  of  a beautiful  purplish- 
crimson  shade  ; Brilliant,  one  of  the  best  of  the 
scarlets  ; Bridesmaid,  delicate  pink,  with  a white 
eye  ; and  Madame  Patti,  a taking  variety,  with 
pips  of  a mottled  salmon  colour.  The  last- 
named  of  the  above  trio  of  raisers  has  also  pro- 
duced some  striking  novelties  of  late.  Lord 
Tredegar,  with  purplish-scarlet  pips  of  an  im- 
mense size,  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  best  of 
these,  while  coming  close  behind  it  for  attrac- 
tiveness is  Rev.  Dr.  Morris,  of  rich  vermilion- 
scarlet  and  white  eye;  this  kind  is  of  good 
habit.  Treya  has  also  bright  scai  let  pips  of  a 


good  size,  and,  being  produced  on  large  trusses, 
is  very  showy,  and  scarcely  less  can  be  said  of 
Mrs.  David  Saunders,  a pretty  lilac-pink. 
International,  although  not  pure,  is  a good 
white,  worthy  of  extensive  culture,  and  so  is 
Lady  Frances  Russell,  a beautiful  flower  of  a 
rosy-pink  colour,  a decided  acquisition  among 
the  pinks.  There  are  many  other  useful  kinds 
of  recent  introduction  equally  as  good  as  those 
mentioned.  Like  the  blue  Chrysanthemum,  a 
Zonal  Pelargonium  of  that  shade  has  yet  to  be 
found.  Raisers  of  these  showy  plants  are  in 
hopes,  however,  of  producing  a variety  with 
flowers  possessing  a bluish  shade,  if  not  true 
blue.  The  nearest  approach  to  a blue  I have 
yet  seen  is 

Richard  Dean,  a single  Zonal  raised  and 
much  shown  at  various  metropolitan  exhi- 
bitions last  season.  In  size  the  pips  are 
rather  small,  but  produced  on  good  - sized 
trusses,  and  it  is  said,  moreover,  to  be  very 
free.  Its  colour  is  described  as  “ blue-purple,  ’ 
but  after  closely  scrutinising  it  on  seveial  occa- 
sions I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  purplish- 
maroon  would  be  a more  correct  description. 
There  are  not  many  really  good  white  single- 
flowered  Zonals.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  best : Eureka,  a free  bloomer,  with  fine  pips 
and  truss,  one  of  the  best  for  winter  work  ; Inter- 
national and  Lily,  already  described  ; Aspasia, 
a free-flowering  variety  with  fine  trusses  ; 
Niphetos,  a dwarf  grower,  useful  for  bedding 
as  well  as  the  greenhouse  ; Queen  of  the 
Belgians,  a well-known  kind  ; Swanley  Single 
White,  a decided  acquisition  to  tins  sec- 
tion ; and  Queen  of  the  Whites  Improved, 
described  as  the  finest  white  yet  in  commerce. 
Among  other  shades  in  the  single  - flowered 
section  some  really  good  varieties,  capable  of 
satisfying  the  most  fastidious,  may  be  found. 
The  flowers  are  brilliant  and  shoMj,  producing 
a variety  of  colour  seldom  seen  in  any  other 
class  of  greenhouse  plant.  Swanley  Gem  is  very 
distinct,  with  fine,  well-shaped  flowers  of  clear 
rosy-salmon  colour  and  white  centre,  while  for 
producing  blooms  of  a purplish-crimson  hue  and 
white  eye  there  is  no  better  variety  than 
H.  Cannell,  Junior.  Rev.  Dr.  Morris,  described 
above,  is  worthy  of  a place  in  every  greenhouse, 
and  so  is  Hyacinth,  a rich  scarlet,  with  a 
bold  white  eye.  Ajax  is  a fine  variety  worthy 
of  notice.  It  has  large  pips  of  a soft  reddish- 
scarlet  shade,  and  produced  on  hold  trusses. 
Souvenir  de  Mirande,  a recent  introduction, 
has  fine  pips,  perfect  in  shape,  and  of  a beau- 
tiful pink  shade  and  white  eye.  W.  H. 
Williams  has  fine  pips  and  trusses,  and  is  of  a 
rich  crimson  shade,  with  a small  white  eye, 
while  similar  in  character  comes  Mrs.  Gordon 
and  Clytie,  both  worthy  of  more  than  a passing 
notice.  In  the  last-named  variety  there  is  a 
decided  rich  magenta  shade.  The 

Purplish  and  magenta-scarlets  are  novelties 
in  their  way,  and  from  them  raisers  are  said  to 
expect  a purple  which  eventually  may  lead  to 
a blue  (?).  Of  this  class.  Lord  Churchill  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  best ; it  has  a rich  purplish- 
magenta  shade,  and  under  good  cultivation 
produces  fine  trusses.  Ferdinand  Kaufier  is 
another  distinct  variety  of  the  same  class,  with 
brightly  - coloured  flowers,  while  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Viola  and  Meteor.  Pink  or 
rose-coloured  varieties  are,  as  a rule,  favourites 


with  lovers  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  of  these 
we  have  some  striking  novelties.  Mrs.  Strutt, 
a well-known  kind,  is,  perhaps,  as  good  as  any 
when  well  grown,  the  pips  and  trusses  being 
large  and  well  formed.  The  habit  of  the  plant, 
moreover,  is  dwarf  and  compact.  Another 
taking  variety  with  fine  trusses  and  pips  is 
Eurydice  ; the  colour  of  this  is  a deep-pink. 
According  to  my  experience,  however,  Mrs. 
David  Saunders,  described  above,  is  an  im- 
provement on  the  last-named  varieW,  the  pips 
and  trusses  being  much  finer.  For  winter 
blooming  I know  of  no  better  pink  than  Mr.  R. 
Hayes,  which,  being  dwarf  in  habit,  and  pro- 
ducing remarkable  fine  trusses  well  above  the 
foliage,  is  very  effective.  Nella  is  another 
dwarf-growing  and  free-blooming  variety,  with 
delicate  lilac-pink  flowers,  worthy  of  extensive 
culture.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Kate  Green- 
away (bright-pink),  Mrs.  Robertson  (rose-pink), 
and  Edith  Miller  (lilac-pink).  As  useful,  though, 
as  the  single-flowered  kinds  are,  they  cannot  be 
placed  on  an  equal  with  the 

Semi-double  or  double  varieties. — The 
latter  are  invaluable  for  supplying  cut 
flowers,  and  should  be  largely  grown  for 
that  purpose.  They  may  not  be  quite 
BO  free-flowering  as  the  single  varieties  during 
the  winter  months;  hut  for  summer  use  few 
lants  will  give  a brighter  or  more  varied 
isplay  of  bloom  than  these.  The  well-known 
and  widely-grown  F.  V.  Raspail  is  one  of  the 
best  for  general  purposes  ; it  is  dwarf  and  com- 
pact in  habit,  and  produces  large  trusses  of  deep- 
scarlet  flowers.  Equally  good,  though,  in  my 
opinion  is  Wonderful,  a double-flowered  sport 
from  the  old  single  Vesuvius.  Coldfinder  is  a 
free-flowering  kind  with  beautiful  orange-scarlet 
pips  ; Mrs.  Corden,  a free-flowering  variety  with 
rosy-cerice  blooms,  is  a favourite  of  mine,  and 
is,  according  to  my  experience,  worthy  of  a 
plaoe  in  every  greenhouse.  For  producing  a 
quantity  of  bloom  N.  Bruant  is  one  of  the  best 
varieties  possible  to  grow  ; the  colour  is  clear 
scarlet.  Madame  Thibaut  is  a well-known 
variety,  producing  large  trusses  of  deep-pink 
flowers,  while,  of  a similar  colour,  the  Lord 
Mayor  is  worthy  of  mention.  Lord  Derby,  with 
fine  pips  and  trusses,  is  a beautiful  pink  variety, 
and  so  is  M.  Caro,  the  latter  being  of  a delicate, 
soft  shade.  Magenta  King,  with  flowers  of  a 
pnre-magenta  colour,  is  generally  much  admired 
when  seen  at  its  best.  Heroine  has  a large 
pip,  pure-white  in  colour,  and  is  very  full, 
while  worthy  of  a place  in  the  same  category 
is  Blanche  Ferfecta  ; this  is  a beautiful  and 
free-flowering  variety.  Snowdrop,  a recently- 
introduced  variety,  has  also  pure-white  flowers, 
and,  being  compact  in  habit,  makes  an  excellent 
pot  plant.  Other  dwarf,  double-flowering 
novelties  include  Dr.  Butler,  bright  - salmon  ; 
Nydia,  white,  with  pink  centre,  very  free 
bloomer ; and  Miss  Bright,  purplish-scarlet. 
As  every  gardener  knows,  or  should  know. 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  require  special  treatment 
when  wanted  to  bloom  through  the  winter 
months.  The  best  hat:h  I ever  saw  in  bloom 
at  mid-winter  was  comprised  of  plants  not  more 
than  18  inches  in  height  at  the  most,  and  nearly 
as  far  in  diameter.  They  were  raised  from 
cuttings  inserted  in  spring  and  grown  on  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse,  near  the  glass,  repotting 
as  it  became  necessaiy,  until  J une,  when  they 
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were  assigned  a sunny  position  outdoors  for 
several  weeks.  During  the  sunnner  the  blooms 
were  pinched  off  before  expanding,  and  the 
plants  encouraged  to  grow,  stopping  the  shoots, 
of  course,  and  regulating  growth  as  was  required. 
Not  one  plant  occupied  a pot  larger  than  6 inches 
in  diameter,  and  by  thus  restricting  the  roots  a 
profusion  of  bloom  was  obtained.  It  is  important 
that  the  plants  be  placed  in  a sunny  position 
during  the  summer,  for  uidess  the  wood  becomes 
firm  and  well  ripened,  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
duce satisfactory  results.  C.  L. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  Aprd 
\2th  to  April  \Qth. 

Pruned  and  pegged  down  closefy  the  shoots  of  Ivy  on 
a raised  bank  that  was  formerly  Grass,  but  which  last 
year  was  planted  with  Ivy.  Formerly  in  dry  summers 
the  Grass  used  to  burn  and  get  very  brown,  arid  I antici- 
pate the  Ivy  will  improve  the  part  much  by  its  deep-green 
tint  in  the  hottest  weather,  and  the.saving  of  labour  will 
be  consitlerable,  the  Ivy  recpiiring  so  little  attention  if 
well  cut  back  once  a year.  Of  course  the  young  shoots 
will  rerjuire  to  be  taken  out  occasionally  during  summer  ; 
but  it  will  not  be  a weekly  job  like  tlie  Grass  has  been. 
The  stock  of  bedding  plants  is  being  gradually  removed 
from  the  houses  to  cooler  quarters.  The  propagation  and 
growing  of  these  same  bedding  plants  involve  a good  deal 
of  labour— not  the  least  trouble  being  the  constant  shifting 
about  from  place  to  place,  in  order  to  keep  all  things 
moving  on,  like  a well-oiled  piece  of  maohinerv,  regularly 
and  steadily.  The  hardiest  things,  such  as  Calceolarias, 
Pelargoniums,  Lobelias,  &c.,  will  soon  be  placed  in  make- 
shift frames  to  harden  them  off.  These  temporary  make- 
shift appliances  will  do  very  well  for  protecting  the  plants 
named  when  covered  with  canvas,  oiled  calico,  or  mats. 
I generally  try  to  get  these  plants  grouped  as  near  the 
water  as  possible  to  save  labour  in  watering.  I have  often 
thought  of  the  endless  waste  of  labour  that  is  going  on  all 
over  the  counti-y  in  the  matter  of  water  distribution, 
tlnly  fancy  having  to  drag  a heavy  fluid  about  for  hours  at 
a stretch  that  with  a little  ingenuity  might  be  made  to  do 
its  own  work  of  distribution.  “ As  you  were  ” is  generally 
the  order  of  the  day,  even  by  those  from  whom  one  might 
expect  better  things.  Sowed  Cinerarias  for  winter  bloom- 
ing. These  are  raised  annually  from  seeds,  as  plants  from 
a good  strain  are  good  enough  if  well  grown  for  ordinary 
decorative  purposes.  I shall  sow  another  pinch  of  seed's 
next  month  for  spring  blooming.  Sowed  seeds  of  Cocks- 
combs ; both  the  old-fashioned  crimson  combs  and  the 
feathery  Celosias  are  grown  Good  plants  of  the  latter  are 
very  effective.  I have  planted  them  out  in  sheltered 
positions  in  the  open  air,  and  have  had  them  do  fairly 
well.  By  the  time  the  seeds  are  up  I shall  be  able  to  spare 
a pit  to  grow  them  on  in  till  the)-  are  a good  size. 
Nothing  beats  the  old  dung-bed  and  a frame  for  growing 
Cockscombs.  Some  years 'ago  I had  a packet  of  Cocks- 
combs sent  me,  I think,,  from  Germany,  and  from  it  raised 
avery  miscellaneousassortmentof  Cockscombsof  all  colours 
and  sizes,  some  of  which,  though  they  would  not  have  won 
prizes  at  an  exhibition,  were  very  useful  for  the  conserva- 
tory. Unfortunately  I have  now'lost  the  stock.  I have  had 
foreign  seeds  several  times  since,  but  they  did  not  equal 
the  first  consignment.  Very  busy  among  Tomatoes 
planted  under  glass,  as  well  as  preparing  plants  for  setting 
outside.  The  former  require  a good  deal  of  attention  to 
keep  down  side-growths  and  set  blossoms.  What  a dread- 
ful nuisance  wireworms  are  in  houses  where  the  borders 
are  made  with  soil  brought  from  a common  in  some 
districts  ! Soot  and  salt  are  the  best  remedies,  combined 
with  trapping  with  Carrots  and  Potatoes  sunk  just  under 
t he  surface  of  the  ground,  so  as  to  be  easily  got  at.  Tied 
down  Vines  in  late  house.  Care  is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  shoots  splitting  off.  To  obviate  this  the  shoots  arc 
looped  down  only  a little  at  first.  Stopped  the  laterals  two 
leaves  beyond  the  bunch  of  Grapes.  I never  leave  more 
than  one  bunch  to  each  shoot.  More  i.s  unwise,  unless 
one  is  prepared  to  .sacrifice  quality. 


Stove. 

Pancratiums.— Amateurs  who  have  a house  that  is 
kejit  at  a stove  temperature  should  grow  at  least  one  kind 
of  Pancratium.  P.  fragrans  is  the  best,  taking  all  its  proper- 
ties into  account.  The  plants  do  not  require  much  room, 
having  smaller  tops  than  most  stove  bulbs.  In  addition  to 
( heirfragraneeand  the  pure- white  colour  of  the  flowers,  there 
s nothing  that  surpasses  them  in  elegance  of  form,  Eight- 
nch  pots  will  hold  two  or  three  bulbs.  Plants  that  have 
Stood  some  time  in  the  same  pots,  and  have  increased  so  as 
to  require  separating,  should  now  be  turtied  out  ami 
divided.  Before  this  see  that  they  are  in  a medium  state 
or  moisture,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  old  soil  being  shaken 
away  without  injury  to  the  roots.  Moderatelv  strong 
loam  of  good  quality,  with  some  sand  and  a little  rotten 
manure,  is  the  most  suitable  soil  for  them.  Drain  the  pots 
well,  as,  in  common  with  most  bulbs,  these  Pancratiums  do 
not  do  so  well  if  the  soil  is  loose. 

Bucharis.— These  plants  do  not  like  to  be  too  much 
confined  at  the  roots,  and  when  well  managed  they  increase 
fast,  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  frequently  give 
largerpots,  or  to  divide  the  specimens.  The  present  is  a 
good  time  for  either  of  these  operations.  Large  examples 
are  more  suitable  lor  large  houses  than  they  are  for  smaller 
stractures,  such  as  amateurs  usually  possess,  consequently 
medium-sized  plants  are  often  best.  Plants  that  are 
already  in  8-ineh  pots  may  be  moved  to  10-inch  ones.  Loam 
that  contains  a good  deal  of  vegetable  matter,  with  some 
sand,  answers  for  Eucharis.  Drain  the  pots  well,  as  it  is 
not  necessary  to  repot  every  year.  Make  the  soil  solid,  but 
do  not  give  water  for  some  days  after  potting.  When  the 
plants  are  to  be  divided  it  is  necessary  to  shake  all  the  soil 
away.  Separate  the  bulbs  without  injuring  the  roots 
more  than  is  unavoidable.  Three  or  four  bulbs  may  be  put 
in  a pot,  or  even  more  if  fair-sized  specimens  are  preferred. 
As  soon  as  the  potting  is  completed  put  the  plants  in  a 
warm  stove  ; if  at  some  distance  from  the  glass  they  will  be 
better,  as  unlike  most  things  the  best  examples  are  usually 
met  with  where  they  get  less  light  than  the  generality  of 


plants  require.  .Shade  carefully  from  the  sun,  and  when 
growth  begins  to  move  give  water  at  the  roots. 

Winter-flowering  plants.— The  different  kinds 
of  stove  winter-flowering  plants  that  are  propagated  early 
in  spring,  and  of  which  cuttings  were  advised  to  be  put  in 
some  weeks  ago,  will  soon  require  potting.  It  is  a mistake 
tp  allow  cuttings  of  any  kind,  more  especially  those  of 
quick-growing  things  like  the  plants  in  question,  to  re- 
main longer  without  potting  off  than  admits  of  their  being 
well  rooted,  as  the  roots  get  so  matted  together  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  separate  them  without  breakage,  which 
checks  the  growth,  an  event  that  should  be  avoided. 
Give  pots  proportionate  in  size  to  that  of  the  nature  of  the 
respective  plants  that  are  to  be  dealt  with.  Strong 
growers,  such  as  Eranthemum  pulchellum,  may  be  put  in 
4-inch  pots,  whilst  spare-rooting  kinds,  like  Plumbago 
rosea  and  .Sericographis  Ghiesbreghtiana,  will  do  with  less 
room  for  a time.  Loam,  with  some  rotten  manure  and  sand, 
answers  for  the  various  kinds  of  plants  under  notice ; if  a 
little  leaf-mould  is  to  be  had  it  will  improve  the  material ; 
all  quick-growing  subjects  like  it.  In  potting  see  that  the 
drainage  is  sufficient,  and  make  the  soil  moderately  firm  in 
the  pots,  but  not  so  solid  as  it  needs  to  be  for  slower-grow- 
ing things,  that  have  to  remain  for  several  yeai-s  in 
the  same  material.  Where  there  is  not  a sufficient  number 
of  any  of  the  autumn  and  w-inter-flowering  plants  under 
notice  already  struck,  additional  cuttings  should  be  put  in 
without  delay,  so  that  they  may  have  the  requisite  time 
to  acquire  enough  size  to  bioom  well. 

Greenhouse. 

Azaleas. — All  plants  that  have  been  forced  should,  ns 
soon  as  the  flowers  fade,  have  the  seed-vessels  picked  off. 
If  this  is  omitted  or  even  delay  ed  for  two  or  three  weeks  it 
weakens  the  plants  uselessly. ' The  formation  of  the  seeds, 
which  takes  place  immediately  the  flowers  fall,  has  a more 
exhausting  influence  than  the  production  of  the  flowers. 
The  plants  should  then  at  once  be  put  in  a growing  tem- 
perature of  about  60  degs.  in  the  night,  with  a rise  in  the 
day-time  ; this  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  a moderately 
moist  atmo.sphere,  brought  about  by  keeping  the  floor  of 
the  house  and  underneath  the  stages  continually  damp. 
When  the  weather  is  sunny  no  fire-heat  is  necessary  in  the 
day.  Some  air  should  be  given  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
but  during  the  time  the  new  growth  is  being  made  con- 
siderably less  ought  to  be  admitted  than  is  requisite  after 
the  buds  have  set.  See  that  the  stock  is  quite  free  from 
aphides  ; if  these  insects  are  allowed  to  make  headway  at 
any  lime,  but  more  particularly  early  in  the  season,  they 
injure  the  leaves  to  an  extent  that  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  the  plants  attaining  the  strength  and  ligour 
essential  to  a healthy,  free-flowering  condition.  If  the 
course  here  advised  is  followed  we  should  see  less  of  Aza- 
leas getting  into  the  weak,  sickly  state  that  prevents  their 
blooming  in  a wav  that  will  bear  comparison  with  those 
that  are  properly  treated. 

Chinese  Primulas,  single.— Where  the  plants 
are  wanted  in  flower  about  the  end  of  the  year  it  is  time 
to  sow  the  seed.  For  though  this  section  of  Primulas  are 
suoh  free  bloomers  that  they  usually  show  flower  whilst 
quite  small,  it  is  still  much  better  to  have  them  forward 
enough  to  admit  of  the  first  flowers  being  pinched  out  as 
soon  as  they  appear.  By  this  means  the  plants  gain  the 
additional  strength  which  enables  them  to  make  a better 
display  than  it  is  possible  to  get  from  examples  that  are 
deficient  in  age  and  strength.  Sow  inordinary  seed-pans 
or  shallow  boxes,  which  drain  and  fill  with  finely  sifted 
loam,  with  some  leaf-mould  and  sand  mixed  with  it.  It 
the  loam  is  not  naturally  rich  add  a little  rotten  manure, 
also  silted.  Press  the  surface  even,  and  sprinkle  with 
water  so  as  to  fill  up  all  interstices  that  would  let  the  seed 
get  too  deep.  Allow  time  enough  tor  the  water  to  pass  off, 
and  put  the  seeds  sufficiently  far  apart  to  prevent  the 
little  plants  getting  drawn  before  they  are  large  enough 
to  prick  off.  If  the  seeds  are  pressed  slightly  down  so  as 
to  embed  them  in  the  material  they  will  not  require  cover- 
ing with  soil.  Put  a piece  of  thin-white  tissue-paper  over- 
the  top ; this  prevents  the  surface  drying  to  an  extent  that 
would  cause  the  necessity  for  repeated  waterings  before 
the  plants  come  up.  With  seeds  that  are  at  all  susceptible 
of  injury  from  moisture  it  is  de-iirable  to  guard  against  the 
need  for  giving  much  water  until  the  plants  appear  and  are 
out  of  danger.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  up  the  paper 
must  be  immediately  remoi  ed,  and  the  pans  should  be 
stood  near  the  glass  so  as  to  prevent  the  plants  getting 
drawn.  If  this  occurs  thej"  suffer  to  an  extent  that  much 
interferes  with  their  appearance  and  flower. 

Chinese  Primulas,  semi-double.— These  are 
now  in  existence  in  several  colours.  If  seed  of  a good 
strain  is  procured,  such  as  may  be  had  from  some  of  the 
le.ading  growers,  who  have  made  a speciality  of  Primulas, 
the  plants  will  come  true  to  their  character.  One  advan- 
tage possessed  by  these  half  double  varieties  is  that  the 
flowers  when  used  in  a cut  state  last  much  longer  than  the 
single  ones,  whilst  the  plants  grow  more  freely  than  the 
double  kinds,  which  do  little  good  without  an  amount  of 
warmth  during  the  cooler  portions  of  the  year  that  the 
single  and  semi-douVle  sorts  need  not  have.  The  sowing 
and  after  treatment  of  the  semi-doubles  is  the  same  as 
that  advised  for  the  single  kinds. 

Salvias. — Cuttings  of  the  autumn  and  winter-flower- 
ing Salvias  should  now  he  put  in,  for  though  they  are  all 
free  growers  there  is  not  too  much  time  to  get  them  up  to 
the  requisite  size,  and  to  admit  of  the  wood  being  well  ma- 
tured before  autumn.  The  beautiful  blue-flowered  variety, 
S.  Pitoheri,  does  not  strike  so  readily  as  the  red  kinds, 
but  it  may  be  increased  without  difficult)'  by  grafting.  It 
succeeds  well  on  any  of  the  autumn-flowering  sorts,  such 
as  S.  splendens  or  S.  Bethelli.  All  that  is  necessary  when 
this  method  is  adopted  is  to  strike  cuttings  of  the  sort 
that  is  required  for  the  stocks,  and  when  they  are  well 
established  in  little  pots  to  cleft-graft  them  with  shoots  of 
S.  Pitcheri.  If  confined  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  a cutting- 
frame,  with  a moderate  amount  of  warmth,  the  grafts  will 
take.  Afterwards  all  that  is  required  is  to  pinch  out  the 
points  to  induce  them  to  branch  out  sufficiently,  and  to 
give  pot-room  so  far  as  necessary.  This  kind  is  a much 
smaller  grower  than  most  of  the  others,  consequently 
smaller  pots  will  suffice  for  it.  Tiiom.vs  B.vines. 


Outdoor  Garden. 

There  is  .vet  time  to  sow  Stocks  and  Asters.  The  seeds 
soon  germinate  in  a mild  hot-bed ; but  they  should  be 
moved  out  in  a cool  frame  as  soon  as  they  are  fairly 
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through  the  soil,  as  Stocks  especially  are  very  liable  (o 
damp  off  in  a close  atmosphere.  Double  Zinnias  should  be 
pricked  off  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle,  as  they 
never  succeed  so  well  if  left  long  in  the  seed  pots.  The 
Gaillardias  are  very  nice  for  cutting,  and  all  are  easily 
raised  from  seeds  sown  in  a gentle  heat.  Among  the  hardy 
border  plants  at  the  present  moment  the  Hepaticas  are 
ver>’  effective,  being  so  distinct  in  character.  Adonis 
vernalis  is  also  very  attractive.  The  perennial  Candytufts, 
and  the  Aubrietios,  and  a host  of  hardy  Anemones  add 
their  quota  of  beauty  to  the  borders  of  hardy  plants. 
Pansies  are  growing  freely  now,  and  a light  mulch  of  old 
manure  will  be  found  very  beneficial.  Where  mulch 
cannot  be  used,  stir  the  surface  freely  with  the  hoe. 
Scarcely  anybody  uses  the  hoe  sufficiently  junong  their 
growing  and  flowering  plants  at  this  season.  East  Lothian 
Stocks  that  have  wintered  in  frames  may  now  be  planted. 
Hollyhocks  also  will  be  better  in  their  blooming  quarters 
now.  In  dry  situations  either  plant  in  trenches  or  leave 'a 
hollow  round  each  plant.  Sow  hardy  annuals  of  all  kinds 
in  quantity  now.  The  seeds  will  soon  germinate.  Trans- 
plant evergreen  shrubs  in  dull  weather,  if  possible.  Hollies 
will  move  with  safety  now.  Do  not  forget  to  sow  a suffi- 
ciency of  the  annual  summer  creepers,  such  as  the  Con* 
volvulus,  Nasturtiums,  Maurandya,  Lophospermums,  &c. 
All  kinds  of  hardy  biennials  and  perennials  may  be  sown 
now  in  the  open  ground.  Remove  weeds  from  the  lawn. 
Roll  often,  especially  after  rain,  and  mow  once  a-week. 
Keep  the  walks  rolled  down  hard.  A hard  surface  checks 
the  growth  of  weeds.  Sow'  Grass-seeds  to  make  new’  lawms, 
or  to  thicken  the  growth  of  old  lawns.  Continue  to  pro- 
pagate bedding  plants. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Where  early  Grapes  are  stoning  keep  the  temperature 
steaily,  as  huriying  at  this  stage  w’ill  do  harm.  A safe 
night  temperature  w'ill  be  about  GO  degs.,  with  a little  air 
on  as  soon  as  it  reaches  70  degs.  in  the  morning.  The  sun 
now’  rises  early  in  the  morning,  and  if  the  forcing-houses 
are  kept  closed  long  after  sunrise,  mischief — the  effects 
of  which  will  be  visible  through  the  season — may  be  done 
in  a short  time.  There  are  two  sources  of  evil  w’hich 
frequently  arise  from  a mismanagement  of  the  ventilatox’s 
The  first  is  keeping  the  house  closed  too  long  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  second  is  putting  too  much  air  on  w’hen 
the  ventilators  are  first  opened.  Thoughtless  people,  to 
save  themselves  trouble,  often  open  the  ventilators  too 
wide  at  first,  thereby  causing  a rush  of  cold  air  through 
the  house,  which  checks  and  chills  everything,  and  is 
often  the  cause  of  rust  on  the  berries,  and  mildew  later  on. 
The  disbudding  of  Peaches  in  late  houses  w’ill  now’  require 
frequent  attention.  Doing  the  w’ork  by  degrees  gives  a 
better  opportunity  of  making  a good*  selection  of  the 
future  bearing  w'ood.  In  the  earlier  house  the  young 
wood  should  be  tied  in  to  the  wires  to  prevent  the  main 
leaves  being  unduly  shaded,  and  to  give  the  young  shoots 
the  right  direction  w’hilst  they  are  pliable  and  easily 
moulded  in  the  right  w'ay.  Fumigate  as  often  as  is  necessary 
to  keep  insects  out  of  the  house,  and  the  sooner  all  bedding 
plants  are  moved  out  now  the  better.  The  borders  of  all 
fruit-houses  early  in  the  season  should  be  surface-stirred 
occasionally.  It  keeps  the  atmosphere  fresh  and  sweet, 
and  letting  the  w’arm  air  into  the  border  promotes  root 
action,  and  w’hen  the  surface  is  often  damped  over,  unless 
it  is  frequently  stirred,  it  is  apt  to  get  sour,  and  in  this 
condition  generates  an  unw'holesome  condition  of  the 
atmosphere.  Strawberries  in  pots  w’hich  are  standing 
thickly  on  shelves  should  be  opened  out  to  give  both 
flowers  and  foliage  a chance  to  develop  properly.  Graft- 
ing may  be  done  now.  Dwarf  trees  are  best  earthed  up 
above  the  junction  of  the  graft  and  stock. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Marrow  Peas  planted  now’  w’ill,  in  the  majority  of  places, 
be  fit  to  gather  about  the  middle  of  July.  Plant  thinly 
and  cover  about  2^  inches  to  3 inches  deep.  Plant 
Broad  Beans  for  succession.  Sow  a few  rows  of  Beet  for 
use  up  till  the  autumn-;  the  w’inter  and  sprinjj  sppplymgi\’ 
wait  till  the  end  of  the  month  or  the  firsWeek  in  May, 
as  in  most  places  medium-sized  roots  afe  inore  esteem^ 
than  large  ones.  Beet-plants  of  the  Egyptian  Turnip- 
rooted  variety  that  w'ere  raised  under  glass  should,  when 
well  hardened  off,  be  planted  out.  Sow’ white  Cos  Lettuces 
on  the  Celery  ridges  and  elsewhere  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  meet  the  demand.  It  is  best  to  make  fortnightly  sowings 
so  as  to  have  the  successional  crops  immeoiately  follow’- 
ing  each  other.  Sow’  French  Breakfast  and  Turnip-rooted 
Radishes  every  ten  days  or  so.  Plant  Vegetable  Marrows 
and  ridge  Cucumber-seeds  in  pots  in  a frame,  and  let  them 
come  on  steadily.  Plant  a few’  French  Beans  at  the  foot 
of  a W’arm,  south  wall  where  protection  can  be  given  in 
cold  w'eather.  It  w’ill  soon  be  unsafe  .now’  to  keep  French 
Beans  in  Vineries,  or  other  forcing-houses,  from'  their 
liability  to  the  attacks  of  re.i-spider ; but,  excellent  croys 
of  Beans  may  be  grow'n  in  ])its  or  frames,  w’here  a bed  of 
leaves  or  manure  to  furnish  a little  warmth  fo  start  the 
Beans  can  be  had.  As  fast  as  the  exhausted  Greens  and 
other  crops  become  of  no  further  \alue  remove  them. 
Manure  and  prepare  the  land  for  another  crop  immediately. 
Get  on  w’ith  the  planting  of  Potatoes.  On  dry,  porous 
soils  a mixture  of  soot,  salt,  and  superphosphate,  con- 
stitute a cheap  and  excellent  manure  for  Potatoes,  and 
many  other  crops;  but  salt  should  not  be  used  for  th’s 
crop  if  the  land  is  damp  and  heavy.  Land  that  contains 
too  much  w'ater,  and  naturally  tends  to  be  damp  and  sour, 
should  have  a liberal  dressing  of  air-slaked  lime  spread 
over  the  surface  and  forked  in  lightly.  Lime  should  never 
be  buried  deeply,  as  this  is  sure  to  w’ork  dow'nwards. 

B.  Hobdat. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Herbaceoussubjects  of  all  descriptions  should  be  planted 
as  soon  as  possible  now'.  A great  many  of  those  whose 
season  of  blooming  is  early  would  be,  of  coui-se,  better 
planted  in  the  autumn,  and  in  suburban  gardens  they 
should  be  got  in  during  the  fall  ; but  in  very  smoky  places 
they  suffer  more  from  a winter  in  the  open  air  than  they 
would  gain  in  other  respects,  and  this  is  one  reason  why 
late  summer  and  autumn-blooming  subjects  always  suc- 
ceed best  in  tow’ns.  Carnations,  choice  Pinks,  Pansies, 
Holh’hocks,  and  others  that  have  been  wintered  in  frames, 
ought,  however,  to  go  out  at  once,  while  such  things  as 
perennial  Sunflowers,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  hardy  Chrysan- 
themums, Japan  Anemones,  &c.,  should  be  divided  and 
replanted  at  once,  and  strong  roots  of  Sw’eet  Williams, 
Delphiniums,  Lupines,  Canterbury  Bells,  and  so  forth, 
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from  the  country  must  be  got  111  with  a§  little  disturb- 
ance as  possible  Immediately.  Divide  herbaceous  Phloxes, 
or  put  them  in  heat  and  take  cuttings,  and  divide  single 
and  double  Pyrethi-ums  (P.  roseum),  planting  the  pieces 
out  in  the  borders  or  else  potting  them,  getting  them 
established  in  a frame  and  planting  them  out  next  month. 
These  last  are  among  the  very  best  of  herbaceous  plants 
for  town  gardens,  and  for  cutting  simply  invaluable.  Pre- 
pare beds  tor  Pentstemons,  and  plant  out  towards  the  end 
of  the  month ; but  these,  charming  though  they  are,  do 
not  succeed  where  the  air  is  very  much  smoke-laden,  and 
never  stand  well  when  cut.  Prick  off  Asters,  Stocks, 
Zinnias,  Phlox  Drummondi,  and  others  of  this  class  sown 
last  month  into  boxes,  or,  better  still,  into  beds  of  soil  in  a 
frame  over  a mild  hot-bed,  as  they  will  grow  so  much  more 
rapidly  and  strongly  here.  Seed  of  this  extremely  useful 
class  of  plants  sown  in  the  open  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  will  germinate  and  give  fairly  good  results  where 
they  cannot  be  started  under  glass.  Thin  out  hardy 
annuals  and  sow  more  seed.  Prepare  beds  for  Hollyhocks 
and  other  perennials  and  biennials  raised  from  seed  sown 
in  heat  early  in  the  year ; if  not  got  out  in  May  they  will 
not  bloom  until  next  year.  Sow  seed  of  Carnations, 
Auriculas,  Polyanthus,  iso.,  in  cool  frames,  and  of  Wall- 
flowers, Sweet  Williams,  Canterbury  Bells,  and  almost  all 
hardy  biennials  and  perennials,  in  well-prepared  nursery- 
beds  out-of-doors  to  fioSer  ne.xt  season.  Plant  bulbs  of 
Gladiolus,  Tigridias,  Hyacinthus  candicans,  and  late- 
flowering  Iris.  Pot  up  shrubby  Calceolarias  for  window- 
box  and  greenhouse  work,  and  prepare  the  beds,  &c.,  for 
them  in  the  open.  In  the  greenhouse  herbaceous  Calceo- 
larias are  growing  i-apidly  and  must  be  kept  moist  at  the 
roots  ; but  if  they  flag  much  on  bright  days  do  not  swamp 
them,  but  shade  and  syringe  them  freely  overhead. 


ROSBS. 

TEA  ROSE  INNOCENTE  PIROLA. 

Among  white  Tea  Roses  that  which  forms  the 
subject  of  the  annexed  illustration  deservedly 
holds  a high  position,  for  it  was  about  the  best 
of  its  colour  till  the  appearance  of  Edith  Gifford 
in  1882.  Innocente  Pirola  was  one  of  Bucher’s 
1878  novelties,  and  English  Rose  growers  were 
not  slow  to  find  out  its  merits,  not  only  in  the 
garden,  but  upon  the  exhibition  table  ; in  fact, 
it  has  probably  figured  much  more  extensively 
upon  the  exhibition  table  in  recent  years  than 
in  garden  collections  of  Roses,  although  it 
should  be  included  in  every  good  collection,  and 
those  who  have  not  got  it  should  note  it  as  a 
Rose  to  obtain  and  plant  at  once.  Although 
not  as  vigorous  as  some  varieties,  it  is  a free 
grower  and  an  abundant  bloomer.  The  wood  is 
very  long-jointed,  and  on  this  account  so  great 
is  the  space  betv/een  the  joints  that  the  shoots 
look  partly  defoliated,  even  in  summer.  The 
scarcity  of  leaves  characteristic  of  this  variety 
is,  however,  only  a very  minor  defect,  and 
perhaps  more  noticeable  because  the  Tea 
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Tea  Rose  lunocento  Pirola. 


Everything  in  bloom  must  have  plenty  of  water  at  the 
roots  now,  anti  a little  shade  will  prolong  the  blooms  con- 
siderably. Sow  Thunbergias  in  heat.  B.  C.  R. 


331.— Wireworms.— These  are  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  eradicate  in  some  soils,  especi- 
ally when  newly  broken  up.  I do  not  know 
anything  that  will  kill  them,  but  they  are  easily 
trapped  by  burying  pieces  of  Potatoes  and  Carrots 
just  under  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Stick  a wooden 
skewer  in  each  piece  of  Carrot  or  Potato  to  lift  it 
up  by,  and  mark  its  site ; examine  the  baits  daily, 
and  kill  the  wireworms,  which  will  be  found 
embedded  in  the  baits.  Salt,  soot,  and  rape-cake 
are  good  dressings  for  land  infested  with  wire- 
worms,  and  they  are  useful  manures.  Keep  the 
surface  frequently  stirred  ; all  insects  dislike 
disturbance. — E.  H. 

243. -Sharpening  the  blades  of  a mowing- 

I niaohine.— If  “F.  Gibson”  will  purchase  a file  which 

13  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  sharpening 
reaping-machine  blades,  I do  not  think  he  will  ex- 
perience any  trouble  with  his  machine.  The  teeth  of  this 
file  are  set  quite  differently  from  those  of  an  ordinary  file 
—Harwich. 

1 „ Simply  reverse  the  blades  of  the  machine,  so  that 

they  revolve  in  the  opposite  direction.— W.  Askew. 

j Otir  reader)  will  kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to 

I receive  for  engraving  any  suggestive  or  beautiful  photo- 

I Vraphs  of  plants  or  garden  scenes,  especially  of  gardens  of 

. a picturesque  character. 


Roses,  as  a class,  are  conspicuous  or  thei 
wealth  of  glossy  leaves  from  early  summer 
till  early  winter.  The  form  of  the  flower 
is  exquisite.  Tlie  long  - pointed  buds  be- 
come of  a rosy-peach  colour  on  the  outside  in 
the  full  sun,  but  as  they  gradually  expand 
they  exhibit  perfection  of  form  and  develop 
a chaste  colour,  a creamy  - white,  lightly 
shaded  with  the  palest  pink,  or  sometimes 
suffused  with  a pale-fawn.  The  handsome 
pointed  half-opened  bud,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving,  develops  into  a full,  well-built  flower 
of  good  substance,  pointed  in  the  centre  and 
with  reflexed  outer  petals  which  are  of  an 
almost  snowy  whiteness,  whilst  the  flower  main- 
tains its  fine  form  for  a considerable  time.  All 
garden  Roses  do  not  come  up  to  the  exhibition 
standard,  but  Innocente  Pirola  is  delightful 
in  the  garden.  The  value  of  Innocente 
Pirola  as  an  exhibition  Rose  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  invariably  present  in 
any  winning  box  of  Tea-scented  Roses,  and 
magnificent  boxes  of  it  alone  have  secured  first 
honours  in  exclusive  classes  for  the  best  box  of 
any  white  Tea.  Thus  all  the  good  points  con- 
stituting a fine  Rose  are  fully  embodied  in 
Innocente  Pirola,  and  we  can  enjoy  it  either  in 
the  garden  in  quantity  or  upon  the  exhibition 
table,  where  its  high  qualities  of  fine  form  and 


chaste  colour  are  developed  to  their  fullest 
extent.  Althougli  the  soft  and  delicate  tints 
predominate  among  Teas,  yet  white  Tea  Roses 
are  a limited  class,  but  in  the  one  under  notice 
and  Edith  Giftbrd  we  have  a pair  of  the  highest 
value  and  beauty,  whilst  the  new  S.  A.  Prince 
promises  to  be  another  valuable  addition,  and 
among  older  kinds  Devoniensis  and  Niphetos 
may  be  mentioned,  as  these  five  probably  con- 
stitute the  cream  of  white  Tea  Roses.  H. 


WORK  AMONGST  THE  ROSES. 

The  recent  increase  in  the  temperature  caused 
by  the  continuous  bright  sunshine  that  charac- 
terised the  closing  days  of  the  month  of  March 
has  caused  a rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
green-flies  on  Roses  under  glass.  For  a day  or 
two  I was  able  to  keep  them  under  by  search- 
ing for  them  and  pressing  the  insects  between 
the  finger  and  thumb,  but  they  got  so  numerous 
at  last  that  I had  to  resort  to  my  old  remedy  of 
soapy  water,  with  which  I syringe  the  plants. 
I use  2 oz.  soft-soap  to  1 gallon  of  warm  water, 
using  the  liquid  before  it  gets  cold,  as  in  that 
condition  it  lathers  better,  which  causes  it  to 
hang  longer  on  the  foliage.  This  is  an  infallible 
remedy  if  a sufficient  quantity  of  the  mixture 
reaches  all  the  flies,  and  as  the  material  is  cheap 
and  does  the  plants  more  good  than  harm — 
independently  of  destroying  the  fly — there  is  no 
reason  to  be  afraid  to  use  it  liberally.  It  is  well 
not  to  exceed  the  quantity  of  soap  I have 
mentioned,  as  a stronger  application  might 
injure  the  young  leaves  and  growths.  The  best 
time  to  apply  the  liquid  is  in  the  evening  when 
the  house  is  closed  for  the  night.  If  the  plants 
are  syringed  with  the  mixture  in  the  morning 
when  the  ventilators  are  open  it  drys  quicker 
than  during  the  night,  and  therefore  is  not  so 
effectual.  The  plants  should  have  a good 
syringing  the  next  morning  with  clean  water  to 
wash  off  the  dead  insects.  Should  any  of  the 
enemy  be  found  alive  after  that  a second  appli- 
cation of  the  soapy  water  should  be  given.  The 
Rose-maggot  has  also  made  its  appearance 
during  the  same  period.  It  is  not  more  numer- 
ous than  usual,  so  far  as  I know,  although  there 
are  far  too  many  of  them.  This  is  the  worst  of 
all  insects  that  attack  our  Rose-trees,  as  there 
is  no  ordinary  remedy,  such  as  syringing  with 
any  kind  of  insect-destroyer,  that  will  reach 
them  with  certainty,  as  they  roll  themselves  up  in 
the  leaves  and  afterwards  eat  their  way  into  the 
buds.  To  destroy  them  before  they  do  any 
harm  to  the  buds  it  is  necessary  to  search  for 
them  carefully  ; wherever  there  is  a curled  leaf 
there  a maggot  will  be  found.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  leaf  ; if  it  is  pressed  between 
the  finger  and  thumb,  the  insect  may  be  killed. 
It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  I never  remember 
finding  one  of  these  maggots  on  a ManJchal 
Niel  Rose — I do  not  know  what  the  experience 
of  others  may  be — nor  does  green-fly  attack  the 
Mar^chal  so  frequently  as  it  does  other  varie- 
ties. With  regard  to  Roses  in  the  open  air,  the 
pruning  of  all  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  climbers 
should  be  completed  forthwith,  if  not  already 
done.  The  Teas  had  better  remain  unpruned 
until  the  middle  of  April,  unless  they  have  a 
very  sheltered  position  ; in  that  case  they  may 
be  attended  to  a little  earlier.  Late-planted 
Roses  should  now  have  a mulch  spread  on  the 
surface  to  keep  the  ground  moist,  as  it  is  none 
too  wet  at  the  present  time.  Those  planted  in 
the  autumn  may  wait  another  month  before  they 
are  attended  to  in  the  same  way.  J.  C.  C. 


290.— Treatment  of  pot  Roses.— After 
the  plants  have  done  flowering,  whether  it  be 
now,  earlier,  or  even  a little  later,  they  should 
have  as  light  a position  in  the  greenhouse  as  it 
is  possible  to  afford  them,  or  they  may  be  stood 
in  a cold-house,  if  such  a convenience  exists,  the 
object  being  to  mature  the  wood  and  foliage  as 
well  as  possible  before  placing  them  out-of- 
doors,  which  should  be  done  for  the  summer 
months  in  a well-exposed  position  open  to  the 
sun.  Plunge  the  pots  in  ashes.  Cocoa-nut-fibre 
refuse,  or  any  material  which  will  shield  the 
pots  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  which  not 
only  injures  the  roots  next  to  the  pot  on  the 
sunny  side,  but  necessitates  the  supply  of  water 
to  the  roots  being  so  much  more,  which  is  a loss 
of  time.  Here  the  plants  may  remain  until  the 
early  part  of  October  if  they  are  not  likely  to 
become  too  wet  at  the  roots  ; if  so,  remove  them 
to  a cold  frame  or  house,  when  they  may  be 
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pruned,  cutting  the  current  year’s  growth  well 
in — say,  to  two  or  three  eyes  on  each  shoot.  The 
plants  at  this  time  should  be  kept  slightly  dry 
at  the  roots,  but  not  so  dry  as  to  parch  the 
roots  unduly.  Potting  should  be  proceeded 
with  at  once.  If  the  soil  about  the  roots  is  sour, 
owing  to  the  drainage  liaving  been  waterlogged, 
it  is  better  to  shake  off  the  whole  of  it  from  the 
roots,  doing  this  with  care  so  as  not  to  damage 
them.  Carefully  drain  the  pots,  placing  over 
the  crocks  some  of  the  rougher  parts  of  the 
compost  to  prevent  the  fine  soil  washing  down 
among  the  drainage,  which  would  choke  the 
water  passage.  As  Roses  require  a free  supply 
of  water  while  growing  it  is  necessary  to  make 
provision  for  it  to  pass  quickly  away  from  tlie 
pots,  so  as  to  avoid  anything  like  stagnation 
about  the  roots.  The  soil  best  suited  for  the 
pot  culture  of  Roses  is  three  parts  turfy  loam, 
one  part  half-decayed  horse-manure,  a sprinkle 
of  finely-ground  bones,  and  some  sharp  silver 
sand,  used  according  to  the  kind  of  turf  employed, 
whether  it  be  light  or  dry.  Make  the  soil  in 
the  pots  firm.  Stand  the  plants  either  in  a cold 
frame  or  in  the  greenhouse  ; water  will  not  be 
required  at  the  roots  for  a time  after  potting  if 
the  soil  was  as  it  should  be — moist — when  used. 
About  the  middle  of  January  the  plants  should 
be  placed  where  they  will  obtain  a temperature 
of  45  degs.  or  50  degs.  by  night,  with  a rise  of 
10  degs.  with  sun-heat  during  the  day.  Syringe 
the  stems  twice  a day  to  assist  the  shoots  to 
break  freely.  Strict  watch  should  be  kept  on 
the  young  growth  as  it  progresses  to  remove 
grubs  or  caterpillars  as  they  appear  ; fumigate 
mildly  for  green-fly  with  Tobacco-paper.  Upon 
the  first  sign  of  mildew  on  the  foliage  sprinkle 
the  affected  plants  with  sulphur.  Give  air  to 
tlie  plants  on  favourable  occasions,  keep  the 
roots  well  supplied  with  water,  and  occasional 
•loses  of  weak  liquid-manure  will  be  an  advan- 
tage.— s.  r. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

.337.— Plants  for  house  decoration  in 
winter. — Few  plants  will  flower  in  winter 
without  heat.  One  of  the  most  useful  plants  is 
the  Laurustinus,  which  flowers  pretty  well  all 
winter  in  pots.  Chrysanthemums,  of  course, 
must  be  a strong  feature.  Snowdrops,  Crocuses, 
and  Primroses  will  come  in  shortly  after  Christ- 
mas. The  Christmas  Rose  succeeds  fairly  well 
in  pots  plunged  out  all  summer  and  taken 
indoors  just  as  the  flowers  are  showing.  Cine- 
rarias, if  the  frost  is  kept  from  them,  may  be 
had  in  bloom  shortly  after  Christmas.  If  raised 
early,  Coronilla  glauca  succeeds  in  a room. — 
K H. 

280.— Flower  seeds  for  a window-box.— Few 
annuals  will  do  much  good  in  such  a position  as  the  one 
described.  I should  recommend  filling  it  with  Pansies 
and  Fuchsias,  or  Musk  would  do. — B.  C.  K. 

Do  not  attempt  the  impossible.  Flower- 
ing plants  will  not  produce  their  bloom  with 
any  degree  of  satisfaction  where  no  sun  comes. 
It  would  be  far  better  to  fill  the  boxes  with 
shade-loving  things,  such  as  hardy  Ferns, 
which  are  sure  to  do  well  and  always  look 
nice.  Such  free-growing  kinds  as  the  common 
Polypody,  the  Hart’s-tongue,  the  Lady  Fern, 
Lastrea  dilatata,  and  Polystichum  aculeatum, 
are  the  best  to  use.  Plant  them  in  good  loam 
and  leaf -soil,  and  keep  them  well  watered,  and 
they  will  furnish  the  boxes  in  a short  time. 
Small-leaved  variegated  Ivy  might  also  be  used 
to  droop  over  the  sides. — J.  C.  R. 

333.  — Plants  for  a window-box.  — 
Godelias  will  make  a nice  show  in  a window- 
box.  Indian  Pinks  are  showy  and  lasting. 
Phlox  Drummondi,  German  Ten-week  Stocks, 
and  Mignonette  are  always  appreciated.  Convol- 
vulus, major  and  minor,  permitted  to  grow  over 
the  edges  of  the  box  would  be  charming.  Tom 
Tliomb  Nasturtiums  are  very  bright,  and  have 
the  merit  of  cheapness,  and  are  certain  to  be 
satisfactory. — E.  H. 

177.— Hardy  Perns  for  a porch.— 

The  following  lArns  would  answer  admirably 
for  this  purpose  : Adiantum  Capillus- Veneris, 
Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum,  A.  Trichomanes, 
Athyrium  Filix-foemina  apujeforme,  A.  F.-f. 
Craigi,  A.  corymbiferum,  A.  Elworthi,  A.  Fieldi, 
A.  Frizellise,  A.  F.-f.  cristata,  A.  plumosum,  A. 
Victoria;,  Cystopteris  fragilis,  Lastrea  dilatata, 
L d.  grandiceps,  L.  Filix-mas  Iveryana,  L. 
F.-m.  grandiceps,  L.  F.-m.  cristata,  L.  montana. 


L.  Thelypteris,  Osmunda  regalis  cristata.  Poly- 
podium Dryopteris,  P.  Phegopteris,  P.  cambri- 
cum,  Polystichum  proliferum,  P.  cristatum,  P. 
grandidens,  Scolopendrium  vulgare,  S.  crispum, 
S.  marginatum,  Adiantum  pedatum,  Cysto- 
pteris bulbiferum,  Onoclea  sensibilis.  — W. 
Askew. 

INDOOR  PLANTS. 

WHITE  ROMAN  V.  ITALIAN 
HYACINTHS. 

V ERY  few  bulbs  have  ever  attained  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  White  Roman  Hyacinth,  and  this 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  we  consider  the  ease 
with  which  it  is  grown  so  as  to  get  it  in  full 
bloom  just  at  the  date  when  flowers,  and  especi- 
ally white  flowers  with  sweet  perfume,  are  the 
most  in  demand,  and,  consequently,  realising 
the  highest  prices  ; and  the  quantity  of  this 
kind  that  is  now  used  by  market  growers  is 
almost  incredible  — in  fact,  so  great  is  the 
demand,  that  while  the  price  of  nearly  all 
other  kinds  of  bulbs  has  decreased  considerably 
during  the  last  few  years,  the  ^Vhite  Roman 
shows  an  increase,  and,  in  some  seasons,  are 
difficult  to  get  at  all.  The  blue  form  has  never 
become  popular,  nor  do  I think  it  ever  will  be, 
as  it  too  closely  resembles  our  woodland  Blue- 
bells, or  Wild  Hyacinths.  But  we  have  lately 
had  the  W hite  Italian  Hyacinth  brought  into 
extended  cultivation,  and  a very  pretty  pot- 
plant  it  is,  although  the  individual  flowers 
are  smaller  and  set  wider  apart  on  the  stalks 
than  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  ; yet  it  produces 
such  a wealth  of  flower-spikes,  accompanied 
with  plenty  of  stout,  healthy  foliage,  that,  to  my 
mind,  it  makes  a pi’ettier  pot-plant  than  the 
Roman,  and  I find  it  especially  useful  for  late 
work,  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  the  true  W'hite 
Roman  and  the  large-flowered  Dutch  Hya- 
cinths ; and  three  or  four  good  strong  bulbs  put 
into  a 5-inch  or  C-inch  pot  will,  if  brought  on 
slowly  in  an  intermediate  house,  have  at  this 
time  of  year  at  least  a dozen  good  spikes  of 
bloom,  and  will  form  excellent  decorative  plants, 
either  for  the  drawing-room  or  conservatory, 
where  they  are  sure  to  be  greatly  admired  ; and 
I may  add  that  the  price  of  the  Italian  is  much 
below  that  of  the  Roman,  as  their  merits  are  not 
yet  sufficiently  known  to  cause  such  a demand 
as  is  sure  to  arise  for  them  when  their  adapt- 
ability for  pot  culture  becomes  more  fully  recog- 
nised. J.  G.,  Gonport. 


SALPIGLOSSIS. 

How  is  it  that  this  really  lovely  annual  is  so 
seldom  seen  ? The  flowers  are  far  less  insignifl-. 
cant  than  tliose  of  many  subjects  in  common 
cultivation.  In  addition  to  their  rich  and  varied 
colouring,  which  partakes  to  some  extent  of  the 
velvety  softness  of  the  Gloxinia  and  the 
Zinnia,  they  are  most  beautifully  veined  and 
netted,  and  the  treatment  required  is  most 
simple.  In  the  mixed  border  the  plants,  set  in 
groups  of  five  or  seven,  are  sure  to  attract  atten- 
tion ; while  five  plants  pricked  out  in  a 6-inch 
pot,  if  well  cared  for  and  fed  with  liquid- 
manure,  will  form  a most  charming  object  for 
the  decoration  of  the  conservatory ; indeed, 
were  the  height  of  the  plants  a little  less,  there 
would  be  few  annuals  equal  to  it  for  pot-culture. 
The  seed  must  be  sown  in  a gentle  heat,  and  as 
the  plants  require  a rather  long  season  of 
growth,  progressing  but  slowly  while  in  a small 
state,  it  will  be  none  too  soon  to  sow  the  seed 
at  once.  It  should  be  treated  in  much  the  same 
way  as  Petunias,  sowing  in  light,  rich,  well- 
drained  soil,  and  pricking  off  the  young  plants, 
when  a little  advanced,  into  boxes,  from  whence 
they  may  be  transferred  to  the  .open  border  at 
the  end  of  May,  or  directly  into  5-inch  or  6-inch 
pots,  three  or  five  in  each  respectively,  if  re- 
quired to  bloom  in  these.  When  well  in  growth, 
again  remove  the  pots  or  boxes  to  a cold  frame, 
and  give  more  and  more  air  as  the  plants  gain 
strength  and  the  weather  improves. 

B.  C.  R. 

299.— Treatment  of  Cytisus  race- 
mosus. — This  demands  rather  liberal  culture, 
and  your  plant  has  probably  come  into  a starved 
condition.  If  it  shows  no  signs  of  blooming  shift 
it  into  a larger  pot  just  as  young  growths  appear, 
in  a compost  of  loam,  with  a little  leaf-soil  or 
well-rotted  dung,  pressing  it  in  firmly  round  the 
old  ball.  If  the  plant  blooms,  prune  it  back  as 
soon  as  the  flowers  fade,  and  wlien  it  breaks  into 


growtli  repot.  Water  moderately  until  growth 
is  being  made  freely,  and  then,  in  hot  weather 
especially,  give  copious  supplies  of  moisture. 
Give  plenty  of  air,  and  when  grow'th  is  com- 
pleted, which  will  be  about  the  end  of  July, 
place  in  the  open  air  for  six  weeks. — J.  C.  B. 

289.  — Orange-trees  in  pots.  — These 
plants  succeed  in  a compost  of  about  two  parts 
fibrous  or  turfy  loam,  and  one  each  of  peat  and 
good  leaf-mould,  with  a moderate  allowance  of 
sand.  Drain  well  and  pot  firmly.  Repot  in 
spring  or  early  summer  as  soon  as  the  new 
growth  commences,  giving  a moderate  shift, 
and  keep  them  rather  close,  moist,  warm,  and 
shaded  for  a time,  to  encourage  growth.  Tlie 
plants  bloom  more  or  less  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  but  most  abundantly  in  the  months  of  April, 
May,  and  June.  Seedling  plants  will  not  bloom 
until  ten  or  twelve  years  old  ; but  if  grafted 
with  a good  variety  at  two  or  three  years  of 
age  they  will  begin  to  flower  in  a very  short 
time.  The  plants  may  be  placed  in  the  open 
air  in  summer,  from  June  to  September,  with 
advantage,  especially  in  so  mild  a climate  as 
that  of  Devonshire  ; but  a situation  shaded  by 
distant  trees  should  be  chosen.  Keep  the  soil 
moist,  more  particularly  during  the  season  of 
growth  and  bloom,  and  moderately  so  at  all 
times  ; but  water  should  never  be  given  until 
actually  required — i.e.,  until  the  soil  is  nearly 
dry.— B.  C.  R. 

280.— Culture  of  show  Auriculas.— 

These  are  not  at  all  difficult  plants  to  manage, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  amateurs  especially  do 
not  grow  them  more  frequently.  They  must 
certainly  not  be  kept  in  a warm  house,  as  they 
are  yery  nearly  hardy,  and  any  heat  beyond  that 
just  sufficient  to  prevent  their  being  frozen  very 
hard  during  the  winter,  and  to  exclude  frost 
altogether  after  the  flower-trusses  begin  to  rise, 
is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  decidedly  injurious. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  more  suitable  subject  than 
the  show  Auricula  for  a cool  or  very  slightly- 
heated  house  or  pit.  To  bloom  the  plants  to 
perfection  the  shelter  of  a glass  roof  is  neces- 
sary, but  very  little  more,  and  air  should  be 
admitted  abundantly,  both  at  the  ridge  and 
sides  of  the  house,  whenever  the  weather  is 
fairly  mild  and  fine.  Established  plants  should 
be  repotted  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over,  or 
in  May  {though  some  pot  them  in  September). 
Use  a coinpost  of  good  turfy  loam,  with  a third 
or  half  part  of  decayed  manure  and  leaf -soil, 
and  a dash  of  sharp  sand  ; drain  well,  and  make 
the  soil  moderately  firm.  Stand  the  plants  in 
the  shade  of  a wall  or  fence  during  the  summer, 
and  remove  them  to  the  sunny  yet  cool  and 
airy  house  or  frames  for  the  \vinter,  keeping 
them  moderately  dry  during  sharp  weather.  A 
slight  freezing  of  the  soil  before  the  trusses 
appear  will  do  good  rather  than  harm,  but  after 
that  frost  must  be  excluded,  more  water  and  a 
little  liquid-manure  given,  and  the  flowers  be 
shaded  from  hot  sun.  Never  damp  the  foliage 
overhead.  Propagation  is  effected  by  seeds 
sown  in  March  or  April,  and  by  taking  offsets 
in  May. — B.  C.  R. 

365.— Treatment  of  small  Auriculas. 

— 60  degs.  night  temperature  is  too  high  a 
temperature  for  Auriculas ; 20  degs.  lower 
would  be  better,  especially  when  the  nights  are 
cold.  The  plants  are  quite  hardy,  and  are  not 
benefited  by  coddling.  A cold  frame  with  the 
glass  turned  to  the  north  is  the  best  position  for 
them  now ; and  in  summer  place  the  frames  on  the 
north  aide  of  a wall.  If  the  plants  are  seedlings 
the  flower-buds  may  be  permitted  to  open  to 
show  what  they  aro. — E.  H. 

287.— Arum  Lilies  turning  brown.  — Your 

plants  have  either  been  let  get  too  dry  at  the  roots  for  a 
time,  or  a little  frost  has  touched  them.  Probably  they 
will  shoot  up  again  all  right  later  on  ; but  you  may  not 
have  any  flowers  this  turn.  To  ensure  flowers  next  spring 
proceed',  if  your  plants  are  alive,  as  I advise  285  to  do.— 
Crow. 

In  the  first  place  examine  the  undersides  of  the 

leaves  for  green-fly,  and  if  any  are  found,  as  I expect,  dip 
the  plants  in  some  insecticide,  or  fumigate  with  Tobacco. 
Otherwise  the  fault  must  be  put  down  to  the  low  tempera- 
ture, the  fumes  of  the  paraffin-lamp  (always  to  some 
extent  hurtful),  and  the  possibly  dry  atmosphere.— 
B.  C.  R. 

332.— Tacsonia  in  an  unheated  greenhouse. 
—I  do  not  think  this  will  be  a success  in  an  altogether 
cold  house.  A neighbour  has  a plant  of  T.  insignis  in  a 
cold-house.  It  just  keeps  alive ; but  is  not  in  a satisfactory 
condition,  as  it  suffers  so  much  during  a inter.  Half  the 
summer  is  gone  before  it  recovers  sufficiently  to  put  forth 
shoots,  and  these  seldom  flower.  The  white  and  blue 
Passion-flowers  will  be  better. — E.  H 
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DIPLADENIA  AMABILIS. 


There  are  few  plants  requiring  artificial  heat 
that  are  more  deserving  of  general  cultivation 
than  Dipladenias,  as  when  well  managed  they 
commence  to  flower  at  the  end  of  April  or  be- 
ginning of  May,  and  continue  in  bloom  till  the 
autumn.  They  are  among  the  best  plants  that 
can  be  grown  for  decoration,  furnishing  as  they 
do  for  a long  time  a daily  supply  of  bloom  of 
the  most  refined  and  distinct  character.  In 
gathering  the  flowers  care  should  be  taken  that 
only  the  blooms  with  their  foot-stalks  are  taken, 
as  a single  truss  will  produce  flowers  for  three 
or  four  months,  thirty  or  forty  blooms  being 
often  picked  from  one  spike.  The  plant  of 
Dipladenia  amabilis  shown  in  the  engraving  is 
thirteen  years  old,  and  is  still  vigorous  and 
Iiealthy.  It  has  always  done  well,  and  from 
the  time  it  was  struck  it  has  ncer  been  rested, 
but  cut  back  each  year  in  October,  when  it  has 
done  flowering,  to 
within  about  18 
inches  of  the  pot, 
and  at  once  encou- 
raged to  break.  The 
plant  is  then  shaken 
out  and  put  into  a 
pot  two  sizes  smaller 
in  peat  and  sand,  and 
not  watered  till  the 
soil  is  rather  drier 
than  would  suit  most 
plants.  The  young 
shoots  are  trained 
under  the  roof  of  the 
stove  on  thin  string 
4 inches  or  5 inches 
from  the  glass,  the 
plant  being  syringed 
twice  a day.  Tlie 
temperature  at  night 
is  kept  at  (55  degs., 
and  a few  degrees 
M'armer  during  the 
day.  By  March  the 
shoots  each  measure 
from  20  feet  to  20  feet 
long.  The  plant  is 
then  put  into  an  18- 
inch  pot  and  tlie 
house  shaded  with  a 
thick  blind  when  the 
sun  is  hot,  as  Eucharis 
and  other  plants  are 
, grown  under  it.  It 
grows  fast  from  this 
time  and  soon  begins 
to  set  bloom,  and  the 
strong  shoots  break 
back,  the  laterals 
showing  flower  when 
18  inches  or  2 feet 
long.  These,  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  are 
Trained  on 
STRINGS,  which  are 
much  better  than 
wires,  as  when  taken 
down  the  string  is 
simply  untwisted. 

The  specimen  illus- 
trated had  only 
seven  shoots  when  it 
started  into  growth 
in  October,  ] 887, 
but  when  taken 
down  and  trained  for  exhibition  on  August  21, 
1888,  it  had  86  shoots  and  147  trusses  of  bloom, 
587  single  flowers  having  been  picked  from  it 
since  it  commenced  to  bloom  in  the  previous 
May.  The  only  insect  that  troubles  these 
plants  liere  is  red-spider..  Syringing  with  half 
a wineglassful  of  paraffin  to  3 gallons  of  water 
is  the  best  remedy  for  this  pest,  followed  after- 
wards with  soft-soapy  water.  Although  Dipla 
denias  require  to  be  kept  drier  than  most  plants 
of  the  same  character  during  the  winter,  they 
like  a good  supply  of  water  after  they  have 
filled  their  pots  with  roots  hiXtl  are  niaking  good 
growth.  There  is  one  variety  of  Dipladenia  (D. 
boliviensis)  which  should  be  treated  somewhat 
differently.  This  species  should  hot  be.  cutback, 
but  allowed  to  grow  unchecked.  \Ve  have  one 
: here  that  is  only  two  years  old,' and  ^y^iich  covers 
a large  smce.  It  blooriied  cbiiti'nno.usly  from 
' May  till  December,  and  cojnmence'd  to  flower 
! again  in  March,  and  will  in  a very  short  time 


be  again  in  full  flower.  Young  plants  of  this 
kind  are  preferable  to  old  ones  which  have 
been  cut  back.  Dipladenia  amabilis,  D.  Brear- 
leyana,  D.  Regina,  and  D.  boliviensis  are  among 
the  best  Dipladenias. 

A.  Gibson,  Halstead  Place,  Kent. 


How  to  grow  Arum  Lilies.— I see  so 

many  of  the  readers  of  Gardening  are  now 
making  all  sorts  of  enquiries  about  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Arum  Lily.  My  employer  once 
told  me  she  loved  the  Arum  Lily,  and  since 
then  I have  endeavoured  to  grow  it  well,  and  for 
the  information  of  others  I will  tell  how'  I do 
it.  I always  plant  them  out  the  first  week  in 
June  in  good,  rich  soil,  using  plenty  of  farm- 
yard manure.  Never  let  them  want  for  water. 
In  October  I take  them  up  and  remove  all 
young  rootlets,  pot  very  firmly  in  good,  rich 
soil,  and  keep  them  in  the  shade,  and  water 


freely.  I start  them  just  before  Clu'islmas  in  a i 
temperature  between  45  degs.  and  50  degs.,  and 
a little  later  50  degs.,  using  freely  liquid-manure 
from  the  farm-yard.  When  the- temperature  is  I 
steady  at  .50  degs.  T use  the  syringe  witli  clean 
Warm  Vater,  but  on  no  account  use  the  syringe 
when  the  temperature  is  much  below  50  degs., 
or  wheii  there  is  a cliance  of  the  sun  shining 
on  them.  Keep  them  shaded  during  bright 
sunshine,  as  the  sun  soon  spoils  the  spathes.  I 
have  now  forty-fiVe  of  these  beautiful  spathes 
but  and  coming  out,  including  a double  one. 

I use'i  'them  foi- . bhurcli  decorations.  I had 
them  last  year  for  Christmas,  Easter,  and 
XVhitsuhtide — iii  fact,  1 was  never  without  a 
spathe  from  Christmas  to  Christmas.  — J.  M. 

Propagator  for  raising  seeds,  — 
After  noting  “ B.  C.  R.’s  ” advice  in  Garden- 
ing of  January  11th,  p.  638,  with  reference  to 
makiiig  a propagator  for  raising,  seeds,  I may 
say  I have  made  one  exactly  on  the  lines,  laid 


down  by  him.  The  contrivance  works  splen- 
didly, and  I can  easily  maintain  a bottom-heat 
of  from  80  degs.  to  85  degs.  in  it.  I may  men- 
tion tliat  the  size  is  2 feet  square,  and  cost,  com- 
plete, 7s.  6d.  I had  no  difficulty  in  getting  the 
perforated  zinc,  the  price  of  which  was  Is.  8d., 
and  the  galvanised  iron  tank  I had  made  for  .3s. 
I have  raised  Cucumbers,  Lobelias,  Sweet  Peas, 
Diadem  and  Mourning  Cloak  Pinks,  Phlox 
Drummondi,  Asters,  Stocks,  and  several  other 
kinds  of  plants,  most  of  which  have  appeared 
above  ground  about  the  third  or  fourth  day 
after  sowing.  The  propagator  stands  in  a cool 
greenhouse  with  a southern  aspect.  Cost  of 
oil.  Id.  per  24  hours. — R.  D.  L. 


285.— Arum  Lilies  after  flowering.— 

Divide  the  roots,  some  into  single  crowns,  others 
with  two  or  three  leads  attached.  By  this 
means  next  September,  at  potting  time,  variable 
sized  plants  will  be 
the  result,  which  is 
better  for  all  culti- 
vators than  having 
them  all  alike.  Select 
an  open  piece  of 
ground — a vv'est  bor- 
der answ'ers  very 
w^ell.  If  the  soil  is 
poor,  add  some  man- 
ure. Dig  the  ground 
ovmr  as  planting  pro- 
ceeds, placing  the 
roots  in  rows  2 feet 
apart,  and  the  same 
distance  from  plant 
to  plant  ; cover  the 
roots  with  2 inches 
of  soil,  enough  to 
keep  the  plants  up- 
right. Do  not  cut 
off  tlie  old  leaves, 
except  those  which 
are  yellow-  and  faded. 
If  tlie  soil  be  un- 
genial  to  growth — 
clayey  or  of  a heavy 
sticky  nature — add 
some  leaf-mould,  old 
potting-soil,  or  any- 
tliing  else  that  is 
likely  to  giv-e  the 
roots  a start.  In 
dry  weather  tho- 
roughly soak  the 
roots  with  clear 
water,  as  often  as  is 
needed.  At  the  end 
of  September  the 
plants  will  require 
pelting.  Carefully 
lift  the  roots  with  a 
fork,  removing  as 
much  of -the  soil  as 
will  enable  them  to 
go  into  whatever 
sized  pots  are  wished 
— G-inch  ones  for  the 
single  crow-ns,  which 
will  be  found  very 
useful  for  room  deco 
ration,  as  they  will 
produce  one  and  two 
.spathes  at  a time 
9-inch,  10-inch, 
and  12  - inch  pots 
I will  be  needed  for  the  larger  roots.  The  soil 
used  should  be  moderately  rich.  Allow  plenty 
of  space  at  the  top  of  the  pot  for  future  water- 
I ings,  as  Arum  Lilies  like  a good  supply  when 
growing  freely.  If  a cold  frame  or  pit  is  not  at 
hand  to  stand  the  plants  in  after  potting,  place 
tliem  under  a north  wall  for  a week  or  so,  until 
tliey  have  got  ov-er  the  cheek  of  lifting,  as  at  that 
time  the  sun  is  often  very  pow-erful  and  makes 
the  leaves  flag  very  much  if  allow-ed  to  shine 
full  on  them.  Occasionally  syringe  the  leaves,  to 
encourage  the  making  of  new  roots.  Afterwards 
place  the  plants  in  the  greenhouse,  as  near  to 
the  ghvss  as  circumstances  w-ill  admit.  When 
the  flower-spikes  are  pushing  up  giv-e  w-eak 
liquid-manure  to  the  roots  ev-ery  alternate 
watering.  Failingthis,asprinklingon  the  surface 
of  Clay’s,  6r  some  other,  fertiliser  once  a week, 
vv-ill  improve  both  foliage  and  flowers  alike. 
Fumigate  to  destroy  green- fly,  which  is  trouble- 
some to  the  flowers.— S.  P. 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

NOTES  ON  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

The  stock  of  bedding  plants  sliould  be  at  once 
overhauled  to  make  good  any  casualties  that 
have  occurred  during  the  past  winter,  for  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  a person  may 
be  enamoured  of  the  stiff  and  formal  bedding- 
out  system,  as  practised  in  bygone  years,  but  all 
who  have  a garden,  large  or  small,  delight  in 
having  a brilliant  display  of  flowers  as  long  as 
they  can  be  had  in  our  fickle  climate  out-of- 
doors  ; and  if  one  delights  in  the  scarlet  and 
gold  of  Pelargoniums  and  Calceolarias,  his 
neighbouj  may  eschew  them  altogether,  and  go 
in  for  Tuberous  Begonias  or  fine-foliaged  plants, 
and  the  more  variety  the  better  ; but,  in  any 
case,  the  summer  bedding,  in  some  form  or  other, 
appears  to  gain  in  popularity  every  year.  The 
plants  now  needing  attention  are 

Pelargoniums,  for  those  that  have  been 
wintered  in  pots  or  boxes  will  need  potting  off 
singly,  and  old  plants  that  were  lifted  and 
packed  thickly  in  boxes  will  now  need  pruning 
hard  back,  so  that  they  may  make  nice  sturdy 
heads  of  shoots  before  May.  The  tops  taken  off 
will,  if  inserted  singly  into  small  pots  and 
placed  in  heat,  strike  root  very  quickly,  and  if 
carefully  hardened  off  make  nice  plants  for 
edgings— in  fact,  for  many  purposes,  especially 
the  beautifully  variegated-leaved  varieties  that 
are  employed  for  carpet-bedding  will  be  even 
more  serviceable  than  older  and  larger  plants. 

Calceolarias  that  have  stood  through  the 
winter  in  cold  frames  will  need  more  space,  and 
should  be  transplanted  to  about  6 inches  apart 
on  any  sheltered  border,  where  a little  tempo- 
rary protection  can  be  applied  on  tlie  least  indi- 
cation of  frost. 

Violas,  that  are  now  so  largely  used,  may  be 
planted  out  at  once  from  their  wdnter  quarters, 
provided  the  beds  are  at  liberty ; but  if  they 
are  filled  with  spring  flowers  the  Violas  may 
be  transplanted  to  a sheltered  border,  where 
they  will  develop  fine,  sturdy  plants  by  May. 

Tuberous  Begonias,  that  are  now  so  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  the  outdoor  garden,  appear 
likely  to  supersede  many  of  the  older  favourites, 
as  they  are  really  more  effective  bedders,  and 
withstand  heavy  rains  better  than  Pelargoniums. 
Tlie  old  tubers  should  now  be  placed  in  single 
layers  in  boxes  with  fine  soil  over  them,  and 
placed  in  a cool-house  or  frame  ; but  they  must 
not  be  forced  by  strong  heat,  or  they  will  suffer 
♦^rom  the  check  when  planted  out. 

Verbenas  and  Petunias  must  now  be  in- 
creased by  cuttings  that  wiU  soon  strike  root  in 
in  a brisk  heat : or  if  they  are  grown  as  annuals 
from  seed  it  must  be  sown  at  once  in  a brisk 
heat,  and  the  seedlings  pricked  off  into  boxes 
as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle. 

Lobelias,  blue  and  white,  are  indispensable  for 
edgings  ; they  should  be  propagated  at  once  by 
cuttingsthat  strike  freely  in  brisk  heat.  They  are 
much  more  uniform  in  growth  if  raised  from 
cuttings  tlian  from  seed  ; but  if  old  stock  plants 
are  not  available,  seed  should  be  sown  without 
delay. 

Pyrethrum  (Golden  Feather)  is  so  generally 
useful  as  an  edging  plant  that  no  difference  in 
style  excludes  it ; therefore  a good  supply  of 
healthy  young  plants  should  be  prepared  by 
sowing  seed  at  once  in  boxes  of  light  soil,  placed 
in  gentle  heat,  if  sown  thinly  it  will  not  need 
pricking  off ; but  if  too  thick  it  is  advisable  to 
prick  it  off  singly  into  boxes  and  set  them  in 
frames. 

Fuchsias,  although  not  generally  employed 
make  very  beautiful  effects  in  the  flower  garden. 
Old  plants  that  have  been  employed  for  one 
season  as  pot  plants  and  kept  rather  dry  during 
the  winter  will  now  be  pushing  into  fresh 
growth,  and  should  be  shaken  out  and  repotted, 
cutting  away  dead  shoots,  and  shortening  long 
ones,  so  as  to  get  neat,  bushy  plants  by  May.  The 
Golden  variegated  variety  makes  pretty  foliage- 
beds  with  a carpet  of  dwarf  plants  under  it, 
and  the  white  corollad  and  very  dark-purple 
kinds  look  lovely  in  raised  beds  or  rustic 
baskets. 

Heliotrope  is  such  a great  favourite  with 
those  who  prize  sweet  perfume  more  than 
brilliant  colours,  and  is  so  very  useful  for  sup- 
plying cut  flowers  in  the  latter  part  of  summer, 
that  no  garden  should  be  without  it.  Any  old 
plants  that  have  been  kept  through  the  w'inter 


sliould  How  be  lieaded  dowlqand  the  tops  put  in 
as  cuttings  in  brisk  heat. 

Dahlias,  single,  double,  and  of  the  Cactus 
kinds,  the  roots  of  which  have  been  kept 
dry,  should  be  placed  in  gentle  heat  and  kept 
moist.  They  will  quickly  throw  up  shoots, 
which  if  taken  off  will  strike  root  freely,  and 
the  crowns  can  be  split  up,  as  soon  as  they  start 
again,  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  shoots, 
and  if  gradually  hardened  off,  and  planted  out 
in  May,  they  will  make  a fine  display.  The  best 
plan  for  bedding  is  to  peg  the  shoots  down  on 
the  ground,  so  as  to  do  away  with  staking. 

Salvia  patens  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  of 
blue  flowers,  the  colour  being  quite  unique. 
Old  roots  should  now  be  started  in  gentle  heat, 
and  the  shoots  propagated  like  Dahlias  ; and 
seed  if  sown  at  once  will  make  good  plants. 

Centaurea  candidissima  is  one  of  the  best 
of  silvery -leaved  plants.  It  may  be  increased 
by  cuttings  or  from  seed,  and  in  company  with 
dark  leaves  make  fine  effects. 

Foliage  plants  of  many  very  handsome 
kinds  can  be  raised  from  seed  if  sown  at  once  in 
gentle  heat,  so  as  to  get  strong  plants  by  tlie 
end  of  May.  Ricinus,  or  Castor-oil  plants,  are 
very  handsome  ; also  Solanums  of  the  large 
foliaged  kinds  ; Cannas,  or  Indian  Shot,  can  be 
raised  from  seed,  or  by  roots  stored  like  Dahlias. 
The  dark-leaved  and  Brazilian  Beets,  also  Can- 
nabis gigantea,  and  Cineraria  maritima,  are 
are  also  useful  and  can  be  easily  raised  from 
seed. 

Flowering  plant.s  of  annual  character 
suitable  for  bedding  are  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion in  detail.  The  Asters,  Stocks,  Zinnias, 
Phloxes,  Balsams,  and  a host  of  others  only 
need  sowing  in  boxes  in  a cool-house  or  pit  to 
et  good  strong  plants  ready  for  putting  out 
irectly  the  beds  are  at  liberty,  and  the  weather 
favourable.  J.  G.  H. 


ANNUALS  FOR  SUMMER  BEDDING. 
Amateurs  or  those  with  a limited  amount  of 
glass  structures  for  storing  ordinary  bedding 
plants  of  the  Pelargonium  type  in  will  now  be 
looking  over  their  stock  and  making  calcula- 
tions as  to  how  they  will  fill  the  beds  or  borders 
usually  devoted  to  flowers,  and  before  they 
make  up  their  minds  I would  like  to  urge  the 
claims  of  annuals,  for  many  very  useful  plants 
that  used  to  be  kept  in  the  cutting-pots  all  the 
winter  can  be  just  as  well  treated  as  annuals, 
ami  with  less  than  half  the  labour.  The  best 
plan  is  to  make  a slight  hot-bed,  and  a one-light 
frame  will  hold  pots,  pans,  or  boxes  enough  to 
stock  any  ordinary  garden.  The  following  brief 
selections  are  sure  to  please  : — 

Asters  of  the  Victoria  and  Quilled  kinds,  if 
sown  at  once  in  boxes  of  fine  soil,  and  set  in 
cool-house  or  frame,  will  make  splendid  plants 
by  May,  w’hen,  if  put  out  in  good  soil,  1 foot 
apart,  will  branch  out  and  form  a complete 
mass  of  beautiful  flowers.  They  can  be  had  in 
distinct  colours,  or  mixed  according  to  taste, 
but  for  effect  distinct  colours  are  beat. 

Balsams,  if  sown  in  gentle  heat  at  once,  and 
as  soon  as  large  enough  potted  off  into  3-inch 
pots,  will  make  fine,  sturdy  plants  for  bedding 
out,  and  in  the  open  air  Balsams  are  much 
more  lasting  and  effective  than  in  pots  under 
glass. 

Dahlias  (single)  are  very  striking  plants, 
either  for  large  beds  or  the  back  rows  of  borders, 
if  sown  at  once  and  potted  off,  and  grown  on  in 
gentle  heat  they  will,  if  planted  out  in  May, 
make  a brilliant  effect  in  autumn,  the  colours 
being  far  superior  to  that  of  the  heavy-flowered 
double  varieties. 

Gaillardia  Lorenziana  has  of  late  become 
very  popular,  as  it  grows  up  quickly,  and  con- 
tinues to  send  up  its  beautiful  flowers  the  whole 
season.  The  colour  of  the  flowers,  that  are 
beautifully  fringed,  is  a mixture  of  yellow  and 
crimson,  and  borne  on  long  foot-stalks. 

Golden  Feather  (Pyrethrum)  is  indispen- 
sable for  the  edging  of  beds  and  borders ; if  sown 
now,  and  pricked  off  into  boxes,  it  will  be  ready 
for  summer  bedding. 

Heliotrope,  although  usually  grown  from 
cuttings,  may  be  readily  increased  by  seed  sown 
at  once.  The  darkest-flowered  varieties  are 
most  effective. 

Lobelia,  blue  and  white,  is  one  of  the  best  of 
all  annual  bedders  ; should  be  soivn  in  pans  or 
pots  of  very  fins  soil,  covered  with  silver  sand. 


as  the  seed  is  very  small,  being  careful  not  to 
cover  too  deeply  or  wash  the  seed  off.  Tlie 
Pumila  section,  or  dwarf-tufted  Lobelias,  are  i 
very  pretty  for  carpet  bedding  or  edging,  and 
the  strong  growers,  like  Blue  King  or  Crystal 
Palace  Blue,  for  position  w'here  stronger  growth 
is  desired  or  for  mixed  beds. 

Musks  and  Mimulus  are  very  useful,  espe- 
cially for  carpeting  the  soil  under  tall  plants,  as 
they  succeed  well  in  partial  shade.  The  same 
treatment  as  for  Lobelias. 

Mignonette  is  best  sown  where  it  is  to  flower, 
but  no  flower  garden  is  complete  without  it. 
Sow  in  April,  using  the  largest  flowered  kinds, 
and  thin  the  seedlings  out  to  1 foot  apart. 

M-ARIGOLDs,  dwarf  French  and  large-flowered 
German  varieties,  make  splendid  beds,  and  are 
proof  against  the  weather.  Sow  at  once,  and 
prick  oft'  into  boxes  of  good  soil  as  soon  as  fit. 

Nasturtiums  of  the  dwarf-bedding  kinds  are 
wonderfully  effective.  Sow  in  April  in  boxes, 
and  plant  out  in  May.  They  will  flower  for 
months. 

Petunias,  single  and  double,  may  be  readily 
increased  from  seed,  with  half  the  trouble  of  ' 
cuttings,  and  tliey  are  strikingly  effective  in  the 
flower  garden.  The  striped  single  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  effective,  and  the  pink-flowered 
Countess  of  Ellesmere  is  very  good,  while  the 
fringed-flowered  doubles  are  amongst  the  most 
lovely  flowers  in  cultivation. 

Phlox  Drummondi  is  a beautiful  annual  that  J 
has  of  late  been  w'onderfully  improved.  Sow  j 
at  once,  and  prick  oft'  into  boxes,  and  when 
planted  out  peg  the  shoots  down  over  the  bed, 
and  it  will  repay  all  your  labour. 

Portulaca  is  especially  suited  for  not  dry 
situations  in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun.  Sow  at 
once  and  plant  but  in  May.  Being  very 
dwarf,  it  must  be  used  as  an  edging.  The 
colours  are  lovely. 

Stocks  of  the  East  Lothian,  Ten-week,  and  , 
German  kinds,  if  sown  at  once  in  cold  frames  and 
planted  out  in  May,  make  splendid  beds,  and 
may  be  edged  with  the  Virginian  Stock,  sown 
in  April  where  it  is  to  flower. 

Verbenas  have  of  late  years  been  almost  lost 
to  the  flower  garden,  owing  to  plants  raised  i 
from  cuttings  being  so  much  affected  by  disease  ; 
but  the  seedlings  grow  away  as  freely  as  ever  ; 
and  defy  the  disease.  Sow  at  once  and  pot  oft 
in  small  pots. 

Salvia  patens,  one  of  the  good  old  bedders  I ; 
that  has  almost  disappeared,  may  be  readily  in- 
creased by  seed,  sown  now  in  heat  and  potted  off^ 
as  soon  as  large  enough.  Its  spikes  of  lovely 
sky-blue  flowers  are  especially  beautiful  wdien 
seen  rising  from  a mass  of  pale-yellow  Calceo- 
larias. 

Zinnias  are  not  half  so  much  grown  as  they 
ought  to  be.  If  sown  at  once  and  the  seedlings 
pricked  off  into  boxes  and  gradually  inured  to 
the  open  air,  they  ivill  make  a distinct  mark  in 
the  flower  garden  ; only  be  sure  to  get  the  best 
double  kind  of  seed. 

Zea  japonica  variegata. — The  striped  Japa- 
nese Maize  is  very  effective  in  t he  flower  garden. 
Where  sub- tropical  plants  are  grouped,  a 
mixedbed  of  Maize,  Tobacco-plants,  Giant  Hemp, 
and  Ricinus,  or  Callas,  all  of  which  can  be  raised 
from  seed,  will  make  a combination  equal  to  any 
of  the  costliest  plants  in  cultivation.  ' 

James  Groom,  Gosport. 


284.— Treatment  and  best  sorts  of 
Gladioli.— If  it  is,  as  I presume,  the  choice 
gandavensis  hybrids  that  are  referred  to,  they 
should  be  planted  at  once,  though  it  is  better 
to  do  so  during  March,  as  they  should  at  the 
present  time  be  making  roots.  They  require 
very  generous  culture  to  bring  them  to  perfec-  j 
tion,  deep  digging,  with  plenty  of  rotten  manure,  I 
being  essential  to  their  welfare.  Plant  them 
about  a foot  apart  and  4 inches  deep,  and  when 
they  appear  above  ground  a mulch  of  decayed 
manure  should  be  put  on.  In  hot,  dry  weather 
a good  soaking  now  and  then  will  be  necessary 
for  the  production  of  good  bloom-spikes.  For 
indoor  culture  pot  the  bulbs  about  the  beginning 
of  February  in  good  loam,  with  a fair  amount  of 
rotten  dung.  The  best  way  is  to  put  one  good 
bulb  in  a 6-inch  pot,  potting  firmly  and  covering 
the  bulb  with  about  an  inch  of  soil.  If  the  loam 
is  of  a heavw  nature,  and  not  very  rich  in  fibre,  it  ' 
is  well  to  add  a little  leaf-soil.  Keep  the  soil  just 
moist  until  growth  appears,  and  increase  the 
amount  of  water  as  the  season  advances,  giving 
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copious  supplies  wlien  the  plants  are  coining 
into  bloom  in  hot  weather.  Forcing,  as  the 
word  is  understood,  must  not  be  applied  to  the 
(iladiolus.  From  the  time  the  plants  begin  to 
grow  they  must  liave  an  abundance  of  air  and 
light,  or  they  will  draw  up  and  become  too 
weak  to  bloom  well. — J.  C.  B. 


A NOBLE  DAFFODIL— NARCISSUS 
HORSEFIELDI. 

Tiik  variety  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
engraving  is  unquestionably  the  finest  of  garden 
Daffodils,  and  is  a kind  that  should  be  pur- 


chased before  any  others.  The  lengthy  lists  of 
types,  numbering  sometimes  several  hundreds, 
perplex  the  amateur  who  wants  just  a few 
good  ones  ; but  he  or  she  will  not  err  in  first 
marking  N.  Horsefieldi  as  the  best,  and  then 
adding  such  splendid  kinds  as  Golden  Spur, 
Henry  Irving,  Emperor,  maximus,  the  pretty 
and  compact  early-flowering  Tenby  Daffodil,  or 
obvallaris.  Sir  Watkiu,  and  pallidus  praecox. 
Empress  is  very  near  to  N.  Horsefieldi,  but 
' there  are  differences  ; but  the  most  important 
is  that  it  blooms  eai’lier,  therefore  we  get  a 
succession  of  a flower  we  can  scarcely  have  too 
much  of.  The  growth  is  vigorous,  the  leaves 
broad,  silvery-white,  and  the  flowers  bold  and 
handsome,  remarkably  beautiful  when  seen  in 
a mass.  The  perianth  is  white  or  nearly  so, 
and  the  trumpet  of  the  richest  yellow — a 
beautiful  contrast.  It  is  a Daffodil  popular  in 
the  market  and  garden,  and  very  beautiful  when 
cut.  Speaking  of  cut  Daffodils  reminds  us 
that  it  is  always  best  to  gatlier  the  flowers 
before  they  are  fully  expanded,  as  in  water  they 
open  in  the  full  charm  of  their  freshness  and 
beauty.  The  soil  for  Daffodils  should  be  well- 
drained  and  fairly  light.  E. 


2/7. —Sowing  Zinnia  and  Aster 

seeds. — These  and  other  half-hardy  annuals 
will  usually  germinate  and  do  well  if  sown  in 
the  open  borders  at  the  end  of  April  or  some 
time  (luring  May,  earlier  or  later  according  to 
the  situation  and  jirevailing  weather.  They 
will  even  flower  the  same  season  if  sown  in 
June,  though  neither  the  plants  nor  flowers  are 
then  so  large,  and  they  bloom  later  than  usual 
as  well.  Late  spring  frosts  sometimes  damage 
the  tiny  seedlings,  but  a simple  way  to  avoid 
ithat  is  to  tack  some  thin  calico  or  scrim  over  some 
light  wooden  frames,  and  place  these  over  the 
seed-beds,  which  should  be  placed  at  the  foot  of 
a south  or  west  wall,  at  night  elevating  them 
hy  some  means  a few  inches  from  the  soil. 
■Another  good  plan  is  to  sow  these  seeds  in 
April,  in  rather  deep  and  well-drained  boxes, 
jSuch  as  those  in  which  condensed  milk  and 
salmon  arrive,  and  place  a sheet  of  stout  glass 
]over  each.  These  may  stand  in  any  sheltered 
, corner  out-of-doors,  or  in  a light  room  for  the 
nrst  two  or  three  weeks,  throwing  a mat  or  old 
pck  over  each  on  cold  nights.  As  soon  as  the 
refilings  are  well  up  and  growing,  liarden  them 


oft'  gradually  by  tilting  tlie  glass  more  and 
more,  and  towards  the  end  of  May  prick  them 
out  carefully  either  into  nursery  beds  first,  or,  if 
sufficiently  strong,  directly  where  they  are  to 
flower. — B.  C.  R. 

There  is  not  mucli  gained  by  sowing 

these  in  the  open  ground  before  the  middle  of 
April,  as  there  must  be  a certain  amount  of 
warmth  in  the  soil  before  the  seeds  germinate. 
In  sowing  these  annuals  in  the  open  it  is  better 
to  keep  them  separate  from  other  things  than 
to  sow  here  and  there  in  patches  in  the  flower 
border.  What  is  required  are  3 inches  or  4 inches 


of  light  sandj"  soil  to  sow  in,  so  that  when 
transplanted  tlie  seedlings  can  be  removed 
with  plenty  of  fibrous  roots.  If  the  weather  is 
dry  the  soil  should  be  watered  before  sowing, 
and  it  is  well  to  cover  up  with  a mat  until  the 
young  plants  appear,  as  this  helps  to  keep  it  in 
an  equable  state  of  moisture,  and  preserves  the 
seeds  from  the  attacks  of  birds. — J.  C.  B. 


AMARANTH  FEATHERS  (HUMEA 
ELEGANS). 

This  is  a very  graceful  half-hardy  biennial 
(worthy  of  being  more  extensively  grown),  3 feet 
to  8 feet  high,  having  large  leaves  with  a strong 
balsamic  odour,  and  forming,  when  in  flower,  a 
most  elegant  pyramid  of  feathery  blossoms  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour  (see  illustration).  It  is 
highly  ornamental  as  a back  line  to  a long  border, 
as  a single  siiecimen  to  let  into  the  lawn,  for  the 
centre  of  a bed  or  vase,  or  grouped  in  masses 
with  other  elegant  foliage  plants.  Excellent 
effects  may  be  obtained  by  combining  it  in 
masses  or  groups  with  other  good  plants.  For 
cutting,  the  light,  feathery  sprays  are  useful. 
Tile  proper  time  to  sow  seed  in  pans  is  in  July 
or  August,  as  plants  of  it  do  not  bloom’the  first 
year,  and,  if  raised  before  they  get  too  large  to 
winter  conveniently  (which  must  be  done  in  a 
light  and  comfortably  ‘warm  greenhouse),  often 
become  leafless  below,  which  nakedness  of  stem 
detracts  from  their  beauty.  To  prevent  this 
partial  defoliation  they  should  be  kept  well  fed 
during  the  winter  with  weak  liquid-manure, 
and  receive  a shift  into  larger  pots  early  in  spring  ; 
rich  soil  should  be  used  for  the  purpose,  as 
Humeas  are  gross  feeders,  and  can  only  be  kept, 
in  a healthy  condition  by  good  feeding.  When 
planting  them  out  in  beds,  which  may  be  done 
by  the  first  week  in  June,  it  is  a good  plan  to 
put  a spadeful  of  rotten  manure  under  each,  and 
mix  it  up  with  the  soil.  As  the  plants,  when 
of  large  size,  offer  a good  deal  of  surface  to  the 
wind,  they  must  be  securely  staked  to  prevent 
tliem  from  becoming  da/maged.  The  Humea 
also  does  remarkably  well  in  large  tubs  as  an 
ornament  to  steps,  corridors,  kc.,  provided 
abundance  of  water  is  always  given  during  the 
summer  season.  G. 


202.— Culture  of  Chionodoxa  Lu- 

CiliSB. — I find  the  best  ’Vay  to  grow  this  plant 
is  to  let  it  alone.  I have  a dozen  bulbs  in  a 


warm, dry  border,  south  aspect.  The  first  year 
I had  them  they  were  small  and  shabby,  but 
tiiey  have  improved  every  year  ; and  now  (their 
fourth  season)  they  have  been  in  bloom  over  a 
fortnight,  and  have  borne  large  trusses  and  fine 
blooms.  I dress  the  border  every  autumn  with 
loam  and  leaf-mould,  but  the  (Jhionodoxa  has 
never  been  disturbed. — M.  P.  ,S.,  CanterJmry. 


A NEGLECTED  GARDEN. 

252. — “E.  M.  S. ’’should  allowallthe  bulbsand 
other  plants  which  are  growing  in  the  front  of 
the  shrubbery  to  remain  unmolested  until  the 
early  part  of  October.  By  this  plan  he  will  see 
what  the  border  contains  exactly.  If  he  dis- 
turbed it  at  the  present  time  he  might  injure 
some  late-growing  kinds  of  plants,  and  would 
certainly  prevent  some  from  flowering  by 
checking  their  growth.  As  they  spring  up 
and  flower,  he  should  carefully  note  the  kind 
and  the  position  of  each  bulb,  so  that  when 
the  time  comes  for  removal  no  trouble  need  be 
experienced  in  finding  them.  At  the  present 
time  he  might  lightly  fork  over  the  surface  of 
the  border — say,  a couple  of  inches  deep — loos- 
ening the  soil  so  that  the  bulbs  may  easily  push 
through  ; weeds  can  in  this  manner  be  got  rid  of, 
and  the  border,  will  look  tidy  for  the  summer. 
By  using  a fork  carefully  there  will  not  be  so 
much  risk  of  damaging  unseen  roots  or  bulbs  as 
though  a spade  were  used  to  dig  over  the 
border,  or  even  a hoe  to  stir  the  surface.  Early 
in  October  a trench  should  be  taken  out  at  one 
end  of  the  border  2 feet  wide  and  as  much 
deep,  wheeling  the  soil  to  the  opposite  end  of 
the  border,  having  first  dug  up  the  plants,  &c., 
occupying  the  space  for  the  trench,  carefully 
covering  the  roots  of  the  plants  with  soil  in 
some  other  open  place  ; or  they  may  be  laid 
on  the  adjoining  lawn,  first  laying  down  a mat 
to  protect  the  Grass,  and  cover  the  plants  with 
a mat  also  to  prevent  the  roots  drying.  In 
trenching  the  border  the  depth  named,  the  soil 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  should  not  be 
turned  up  on  the  top,  ibut  it  should  be  well 
broken  up  and  allowed  to  remain.  By  this 
method  of  trenching  the  top  spit  remains  in  the 
same  position.  To  do  this  properly  two  trenches 
should  be  open  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the 
top  spit  when  taken  off  one  trench  should  go  on 
to  the  top  of  the  next  trench.  If  the  soil  in  the 
border  is  poor  some  manure  should  be  added  as 
the  trenching  proceeds,  placing  it  under  the  top 
spit  so  that  the  roots  will  at  once  reach  it.  For 


Amaranth  Feathers  (Humea  elegans). 


strong  soil,  stable-manure  mixed  with  partly  de- 
cayed leaves  is  the  best  kind  ; sandy,  light  land 
may  have  a heavier  sort  of  manure — that  from 
the  cow-house  answers  well.  When  the  trench- 
ing is  complete,  the  plants  should  be  selected 
for  planting  in  some  order  best  suited  to  the 
taste  of  the  owner.  The  tallest  plants  should 
be  planted  at  the  back,  the  dwarf  ones' 
in  the  front.  Such  bulbs  as  Snowdrops 
and  Crocuses  should  be  placed  near  the 
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e Ige — say,  0 inches  from  it — the  Daffodils  and 
Narcissus  1 foot  0 inches  away  from  the  edge, 
and  tlie  remainder  of  the  plants  and  bulbs  in 
such  a position  as  their  height  of  growth  admits. 
When  all  are  planted,  which  should  be  done  at 
once,  before  the  roots  get  dry  and  parched,  a 
mulching  of  thoroughly  decayed  manure,  leaves, 
or  old  potting-soil  should  be  laid  on  the  surface 
an  inch  or  so  thick.  This  dressing  will  improve 
the  soil  for  next  season’s  growth,  keep  the 
plants  from  frost,  and  give  to  the  border  a neat 
appearance.  By  planting  at  the  time  named 
none  of  the  subjects  should  fail  to  flower  satis- 
factorily the  following  season.  The  trenching 
of  the  border  the  depth  named  will  remove  and 
check  any  roots  running  into  it  from  the  trees 
at  the  back  of  the  border.  If  any  of  the 
trees  are  in  need  of  pruning  or  removal, 
owing  to  their  being  too  crowded,  the  work 
should  be  carefully  done  at  once,  although  all 
those  named,  except  the  Hollies,  are  better 
planted  in  the  autumn.  Pruning  to  a decent 
limit  may  yet  be  done.  It  is  too  late  to  risk 
the  relaying  of  the  lawn  now,  without  means 
are  at  hand  to  afford  the  requisites  necessary  in 
the  case  of  having  a dry  summer,  which  consist 
of  tine  soil,  enough  to  cover  the  whole  a quarter 
of  an  inch  thick,  to  prevent  the  turf  cracking 
so  much,  and  water,  which  will  be  needed  to 
thoroughly  soak  the  turf.  If  it  is  convenient 
to  provide  the  necessary  means,  the  turf  may 
still  be  taken  up,  the  lawn  levelled,  and  the 
turf  i-elaid.  The  alternative  is  to  thoroughly 
rake  the  surface,  removing  any  Moss  and  Plan- 
tain weeds  ; allow  it  to  remain  a few  days,  then 
rake  again,  this  time  clearing  off'  the  refuse  of 
stones,  &c.  When  the  soil  has  worked  down  to 
the  roots  of  the  Grass  give  tlie  whole  a thorough 
good  rolling,  first  sowing  some  lawn  Grass  seeds 
or  Dutch  Glover,  if  the  lawn  appears  to  be 
short  of  the  latter.  Again  rake  over  the  surface 
to  cover  the  seed,  and  well  roll  down.  If  much 
coarse  Grass  grows,  mow  off'  the  top  with  the 
scythe,  again  rolling  it  after  rain.  The  lawn 
cannot  well  be  rolled  too  much  until  it  becomes 
firm  to  the  tread  and  the  Grass  becomes  thick 
at  the  bottom.  The  walks,  if  covered  with 
weeds,  should  be  cleaned,  either  by  hand- 
weeding  or,  what  is  better,  they  should  be  well 
soaked  with  some  weed-destroyer,  which  not 
only  kills  the  weeds  and  Moss,  but  brightens 
the  gravel  also.  If  the  walks  are  well  covered 
with  gravel  and  firm,  they  should  not  be  raked  ; 
the  object  should  be  to  get  them  as  firm  as 
possible,  which  can  only  be  done  by  constant 
rolling.  If  new  gravel  is  needed,  it  is  a good 
time  to  supply  it  now.  S.  P. 

217. -Plants  for  a south  border.— Try  annuals 
this  season,  and  get  perennials  later.  Nigella,  Malope, 
Sunllower,  Larkspur,  Mignonette,  or,  indeed,  almost  any 
annuals  would  do  ; or  it  would  be  a good  place  for  Pinks 
and  Carnations. — .M.  P.  S. , Caiiterbuiy. 

339.— Annuals  for  wires.— Sweet  Peas  will  do  very 
well  in  the  position  named.  Canary  Creeper  would  be 
effective  trained  on  the  wires  at  first,  and  then  permitted 
to  hang  about.  The  annual  Convolvuluses  major  and  minor 
are  showy  things  for  the  work. — E.  II. 

3.35. —Dahlia  pot-roots.— Take  off  the 
cuttings  when  about  3 inches  or  4 inches  long, 
and  root  them  in  small  pots  filled  with  sandy 
soil.  Three  or  four  cuttings  may  be  planted 
round  the  sides  of  a 3-inch  pot  and  plunged  in 
a hot-bed.  Pot  off  singly  when  rooted,  and 
return  to  the  hot-bed  till  established ; then 
harden  off  and  plant  out  end  of  May. — E.  H. 

281.  — Manuring  a garden.  — The 
best  time  to  manuie  a garden  when  the 
soil  is  stiff  and  heavy  is  in  autumn,  and  the 
earlier  in  the  autumn  the  better,  because  stiff 
soil  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with  when  it  is 
wet.  Of  course  the  exigencies  of  cropping  may 
prevent  doing  it  in  the  autumn  ; but  when  the 
crops  are  removed  it  ought  to  be  done  at  once, 
and  the  soil  turned  up  to  the  influence  of  the 
air.  Letting  the  soil  lie  in  a rough  state  to  be 
well  dried  in  the  sun  is  excellent ; the  rain 
causes  it  to  crumble  like  flour. — J.  D.  E. 

371.  — Uniform  height  of  bedding  Pelar- 
goniums.— Tijc  only  way  to  obtain  these  of  uniform 
heiglit  is  to  pinch  the  leaders  of  the  long  straggling  plants 
during  growth  ; though  something  may  be  done  to  equalise 
matters  when  planting  the  bed  by  placing  the  tallest 
plants  in  the  middle,  and  then  the  next  size,  and  so  on, 
keeping  the  dwarfest  plants  to  go  round  the  outside. — E.  H. 

22-1.  — Clematis  Miss  Bateman.  — This  is 
a very  handsome  variet}’,  and  grows  and  flowers 
freely  ii  a cold  greenhouse.  I have  a large  plant 
of  it,  which  thrives  well  and  blossoms  freely.  It  is  planted 
out  in  the  border.  The  young  shoots  require  shortening, 
a 111  also  thinning  out.  The  leaves  are  removed  in  the 
winter.  It  is  no!  an  ever 'reen  plant.  -J.  D.  E. 


ORCHIDS. 

ORCHIDS  IN  A GREENHOUSE. 
H.vvino  read  with  interest  tlie  recent  corres- 
pondence on  the  above  subject  in  Gardening, 
I must  say,  with  all  due  deference  to  “Matt. 
Bramble,”  that  I respectfully  differ  from  him, 
and  adhere  to  the  term  “ greenhouse  Orchids”— 
that  is.  Orchids  that  succeed  and  thrive  splen- 
didly in  a house  where  greenhouse  plants  also 
flourish,  and  that,  too,  in  a house  less  than  four 
miles  from  the  centre  of  Manchester.  In  this 
house  all  the  bedding  plants  are  wintered  ; 
other  occupants  are  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  double 
and  single  Acacias,  Abutilons,  Azaleas  (In- 
dian), Lapagerias,  &c.,  air  being  admitted  on 
every  favourable  occasion.  The  house  is  span- 
roofed,  about  15  feet  wide  and  10  feet  high  ; the 
sides  are  about  7 feet  in  height ; glass  and 
brick-work  of  the  house  is  ventilated  along 
the  roof  and  sides.  It  stands  north  and  south. 
The  Orchids  are  accommodated  at  the  north 
end  ; the  north-east  corner  contains  the  bulk 
of  them,  which  is  filled  in  angle-ways  with  a tier 
of  shelves  four  deep,  sloping  from  the  stage 
upwards,  and  on  this  the  Orchids,  for  the  most 
part  Odontoglossums,  are  placed.  Amongst  them 
may  be  found  Alexandrie,  maeulata,  triumphans 
(at  the  present  time  carrying  two  splendid  spikes 
of  bloom),  Wallace!,  Sanderiana,  Pescatorei, 
Rossi  majus,  pulchellum  majus,  &c.,  and  several 
varieties  of  Masdevallias,  throwing  their  flower- 
spikes  up  freely  at  the  present  time.  Cattleya 
citrina,  on  a block  suspended  from  the  roof, 
grows  and  flowers  freely.  Without  a single 
exception  they  all  look  the  picture  of  health. 
They  have  occupied  their  present  quarters  for 
about  three  years,  and  each  new  growth  is  an 
advance  on  the  preceding  one,  as  is  also  the 
size  of  the  flower-spike  and  the  number  of  the 
flowers.  So  far  as  I know,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  attempts  to  grow  Orchids  in  a 
greenhouse  ; and  should  “Matt.  Bramble”  or 
any  other  of  your  readers  be  in  the  locality,  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  take  them  to  see  these 
“ greenhouse  Orchids.”  A.  J.  A.  Bruce. 

Chorltoii-cnm- Hardy,  Manrhexler. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

GROWING  CUCUMBERS  IN  FRAMES. 

279. — Cucumberscanbesatisfactorily  grown  in 
cold  frames  during  the  summer  months,  if  close 
attention  is  paid  to  their  requirements.  It  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  a great 
amount  of  bottom -heat;  but  if  a moderate 
warmth  can  be  given  to  the  roots  at  the  start, 
all  the  better.  If  the  lights  of  the  frame  each 
measure,  say,  6 feet  long  and  4 feet  wide — a 
general  size — one  plant  for  each  light  will  be 
sufficient  ; much  better  than  placing  in 
two  thus  rendering  the  growth  so  thick  that 
overcrowding  of  the  branches  and  leaves  is  the 
result,  which  causes  premature  decay  of  the 
whole  plants.  It  is  far  better  to  give  a reason- 
able space  for  the  growth  ; the  results  will  be 
much  higher  in  productiveness.  For  making 
bottom-heat  independent  of  hot-water  pipes, 
there  is  nothing  better  than  long  stable-manure 
and  leaves  thoroughly  well  incorporated,  and 
moistened  if  either  is  at  all  dry.  Now  is  a good 
time  to  get  the  fermenting  material  in  readi- 
ness. Place  as  much  inside  of  the  frame  as  is 
available,  first  raising  the  frame  on  bricks  at 
each  corner  luitil  it  is  sufficiently  high  to  allow 
of  the  manure  being  put  inside,  which  should  be 
to  within  6 inches  of  the  glass  when  made 
up.  When  a steady  bottom-heat  is  obtained,  lay 
three  or  four  turves,  cut  2 inches  thick,  in  the 
centre  of  each  light.  These  are  intended  to  check 
the  violent  heat  which  might  rise  quickly  in  the 
manure, and  inconsequence  would, perhaps, burn 
the  roots  of  the  Cucumbers.  On  the  turves  lay 
half-a-wheelbarrowful  of  soil,  loam,  and  partly- 
decayed  horse-manure  or  leaf-soil — two  parts  of 
the  former  to  one  of  the  latter  will  suffice — 
placing  it  in  a hillock.  When  the  soil  has 
become  nicely  warmed  through,  if  the  plants 
are  available,  put  them  out  at  once  if  they 
have,  say,  two  leaves  beyond  those  formed  just 
after  sowing.  If  the  plants  have  to  be  raised, 
sow  in  each  mound  a couple  of  seeds.  Directly 
it  can  be  seen  that  these  are  certain  to  grow 
remove  one.  With  the  aid  of  the  bottom-heat 
and  sun  during  the  day  maintain  a temperature 
of  not  less  than  70  degs.,  allowing  it  to  rise  up 


to  80  degs.,  with  air  on  the  frame  in  hot 
weather.  By  the  aid  of  mats  on  the  frame  a 
night-temperature  of  60  degs.  should  be  ob* 
tained.  The  covering  of  the  glass  nightly  at 
dusk  is  a great  help  towards  preserving  the 
inside  heat,  whieh  can  be  much  more  easily 
maintained  if  the  frame  be  closed  early  in  the 
afternoon,  enclosing  as  much  sun-heat  as  pos- 
sible ; say,  at  two  or  three  o’clock  the  lights  may 
be  shut,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather, 
first  thoroughly  well  syringing  the  foliage,  soil, 
and  sides  of  the  frame  with  tepid  water,  which 
creates  a humid  atmosphere,  in  which  Cucumbers 
revel.  In  this  manner  only  can  the  foliage  be  kept 
clean  and  free  from  red-spider  and  other  insect-life 
so  objectionable  to  the  welfare  of  Cueumbei- 
plants.  During  a spell  of  hot,  dry  weather,  when 
night  dews  are  light,  the  plants  should  be 
syringed  in  the  morning  also  ; but  this  should 
be  done  early,  so  that  the  leaves  will  be  dry 
before  the  sun  gains  much  power,  or  scorching 
of  the  foliage  will  result  if  the  sun  shines  directly 
on  the  lea-,  es  whilst  they  are  wet,  owing  to  there 
being  no  air  admitted  to  the  frame.  When  the 
plants  have  made  two  rough  leaves  beyond  the 
seed  pair,  pinch  out  the  points,  which  will  induce 
other  branches  to  push  forth  ; when  these  addi- 
tional shoots  have  made  three  leaves,  remove 
the  point  of  growth  there  also,  training  the 
gi'owths  downwards  by  the  aid  of  pegs  cut  suffi- 
ciently long.  As  fast  as  the  roots  show  through 
the  soil  cover  them  with  compost  similar  to  that 
already  used.  Give  water  to  the  roots  as  needed, 
thoroughly  soaking  them  once  a week  at  least, 
and  oftener  if  needed.  Shortness  of  water  to 
the  roots  is  sure  to  aid  in  the  spread  of  red- 
spider  ; the  water  applied  should  always  be 
tepid,  otherwise  a check  to  that  free  growth 
which  is  at  all  times  desirable  will  be  given. 
Continne  to  pinch  out  the  point  of  growth  as  fast 
as  each  shoot  produces  two  or  three  joints  ; re- 
move any  decaying  or  overcrowded  foliage. 
Keep  the  stem  of  the  plant  clear,  so  that  the  sun 
can  shine  on  it  occasionally,  which  prevents  the 
collar  from  rotting,  as  it  does  sometimes.  Tele- 
graph is  the  best  sort  to  grow.  S.  P. 


GROWING  TOMATOES  UNDER  GLASS. 

Referring  to  “H.  R.’s”  note  in  Gardening 
(page  64),  I quite  agree  with  him  that  it  is 
advisable  to  have  Tomatoes  for  market  work  as 
early  as  possible,  and  again  later  from  October 
till  Christmas.  I grew  last  year  about  a 
thousand  plants  under  glass  and  a considerable 
number  outside.  I did  very  well  with  them  up 
till  the  middle  of  August,  and  then  the  prices 
dropped  considerably,  but  towards  the  middle 
of  October  they  began  to  improve  again.  The 
natural  soil  here  is  very  suitable  for  Tomatoes 
and  fruit  culture,  generally  consisting  of  2 feet 
of  good  loam  on  chalk  marl  with  chalk  beneath. 
In  the  house  the  borders  were  close  upon  3 feet 
deep,  the  soil  being  well  trenched  up  and 
manured.  Tlie  plants  thrived  wonderfully  and 
bore  well.  The  sorts  were  Ham  Green  Favorite, 
Perfection,  Hackwood  Park  Prolific,  Old  Red, 
and  Excelsior.  For  weight  of  crop  the  Hack- 
wood  Park  had  the  advantage,  but  for  colour 
and  shape.  Perfection  and  Ham  Green  were  the 
best.  So  vigorous  were  the  plants  that  the 
second  crop  from  the  young  shoots  which  broke 
out  all  up  the  stems  was  but  little  inferior  to  the 
first,  but  to  ripen  the  second  crop,  of  course, 
fire-heat  had  to  be  used.  They  will  not  lay  on 
colour  without  it,  but  I think  a temperature  of 
55  degs.  need  not  be  exceeded.  Our  first  crop 
was  grown  on  a broad  shelf.  The  plants  were 
started  in  a bed  of  turfy  loam  and  old  manure, 
a small  quantity  of  the  sweepings  from  a fowl- 
house  being  added.  The 

Depth  of  soil  at  first  did  not  exceed 
12  inches,  but  frequent  top  dressings  were 
given ; and  as  the  plants  grew  their  rooU 
worked  up  into  the  fresh  soil  quickly.  I would 
rather  grow  early  Tomatoes  in  this  way  than 
plant  in  a pit  with  pipes  beneath.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  have  too  much  bottom-heat  for  Toma- 
toes. If  the  roots  are  in  the  same  temperature 
as  the  tops  I think  that  is  quite  enough.  For 
winter  work  I am  rather  partial  to  plants 
raised  from  cuttings  in  July.  Taking  them 
from  plants  growing  in  the  open  air  and  rooting 
them  singly  in  small  pots  in  a shady  position  in 
the  open  air,  shifting  them  into  5-inch  pots  as 
soon  as  rooted  and  growing  them  on  steadily 
till  the  first  week  in  September,  and  then 
planting  them  in  a light  house,  but  using  no 
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fire-heat  till  the  plants  come  into  blossom  and 
are  setting  their  fruit.  For  winter  the  depth 
of  soil  need  not  be  so  great.  A foot  will  be 
ample,  but  an  occasional  top-dressing  is  very 
beneficial.  I have  grown  Tomatoes  in 

Pots  and  boxes,  and  the  plan  answers  well 
enough  in  a gentleman’s  garden,  where  there  is 
not  much  account  taken  of  the  labour  ; but  it 
is  hardly  profitable  for  a market  - grower, 
especially  as  regards  pots,  unless  the  pots 
are  partly  plunged  in  a border,  or  a mound  of 
soil  raised  against  them,  and  the  roots  per- 
mitted to  run  through.  And  then,  again,  the 
expense  of  pots  and  boxes  is  a serious  item 
where  many  plants  are  grown.  There  is  not 
the  profit  attached  to  Tomato-growing  there 
was  a few  years  ago  ; but  Tomatoes  work  in 
very  well  with  other  things.  For  instance,  at 
this  season,  while  the  Tomatoes  are  working  up, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  take  a crop  of  Straw- 
berries on  shelves  slung  to  the  roof,  and  a crop 
of  French  Beans  between  the  rows  of  Tomatoes 
in  the  borders,  clearing  both  crops  out  before 
the  Tomatoes  require  all  the  space.  Later  on, 
if  the  latter  are  not  vigorous  enough  to  bear 
through  the  winter,  the  house  can  be  filled 
with  Chrysanthemums  for  winter  blooming  or 
utilised  for  strong  bedding  plants.  What  I 
wish  to  convey  is  that  Tomatoes  alone  will  not 
pay  for  a glass  structure  all  to  themselves. 
Then,  again,  comes  the  question  of 

Changing  the  soil. — The  southern  growers 
generally  wheel  out  the  borders  after  the  second 
year  and  bring  in  fresh  soil,  or  else  plant  Vines 
or  Roses  in  the  house.  Altogether,  the 
business  is  rather  a complex  one,  and 
each  one  has  to  pretty  much  work  out 
his  own  position.  But  I have  no  doubt, 
from  the  sensible  way  in  which  “ H.  R.” 
writes,  that  he  will  find  out  the  best  way 
of  making  things  fit  his  circumstances, 
in  the  same  way  that  myself  and  others 
are  trying  to  do.  E.  H. 


A GOOD  KEEPING  POTATO. 

Red  Regent,  or  Gosforth  Seedling. 
One  of  the  best  of  the  well-known  Regent 
Potatoes  is  the  red-skinned  kind  here 
figured,  which,  if  true,  produces  hand- 
somely-shaped tubers  that  keep  remark- 
ably well,  their  quality  being  better  at 
the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  winter. 
If  planted  early  in  March  the  crop  will  be 
fit  for  raising,  in  a favourable  season,  at 
the  end  of  August,  and  if  planted  at  once 
the  tubers  will  be  fit  to  dig  up  at  the  end 
of  September. 


Potatoes  for  small  gardens.— 

T he  best  Potatoes  to  grow  in  gardens  where 
space  is  limited  are  those  with  short  haulm, 
and  cultivators  so  situated  should  grow  only 
the  early  kinds.  There  is  a good  deal  of  interest 
attached  to  the  production  of  an  early  crop  in 
such  cases,  as  it  is  not  a large  bulk  that  is 
looked  for,  but  an  early  supply  of  tubers  of 
home  growth.  Many  small  gardens  have  warm 
corners  in  which  it  is  possible  to  get  new  Pota- 
toes earlier  than  in  more  open  situations ; 
these  positions  should  be  utilised  by  planting 
them  at  once  with  some  reliable  early  sort  of 
Potato.  In  point  of  earliness  there  is  none  that 
will  beat  the  old  form  of  Ashleaf,  as  the  tubers 
are  fit  for  table  as  soon  as  they  are  of  fair  size. 
The  sets  may  be  planted  in  rows  18  inches 
apart,  and  half  that  distance  in  the  row.  Pre- 
vious to  planting,  the  soil  should  be  worked 
into  a fine  tilth,  and  afterwards  a drill  should 
be  drawn  4 inches  deep  to  receive  the  sets  ; the 
drills  must  then  be  filled  in  with  soil  in  the 
usual  way.  For  those  wlio  like  a round  Potato, 
Sharpe’s  Victor  will  be  found  a very  desirable 
sort  to  grow  ; it  is  only  a few  days  later  than 
the  Ash-leaf,  but  it  is  a far  better  cropper,  and 
require  any  more  room,  if  so  much,  as 
the  haulm  is  very  short.  If  I had  to  manage  a 
small  garden,  I should  plant  a limited  area  of 
the  Ashleaf  and  the  remaining  space  with 
Victor.  By  adopting  this  plan  I 
should  get  a greater  bulk  of  tubers,  and  the  last- 
I mentioned  sort  is  of  capital  table  quality  when 
fully  grown.  For  those  who  may  like  to  specu- 
late  in  growing  several  sorts.  Snowdrop  may  be 
without  hesitation.  It  is  an  early 
Vhite  Kidney  of  a decidedly  handsome  appear- 


ance, and  as  regards  quality  and  productive- 
ness it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  With  me, 
in  a not  very  rich  soil  last  year,  it  proved  to  be 
a second  early  Potato  of  a very  high  order.  As 
a round  first  early  sort.  Porter’s  Excelsior  still 
holds  its  own  against  all  new-comers  in  point 
of  productiveness  and  handsome  appearance. 
If  it  has  a fault,  it  is  that  it  is  very  liable  to 
take  the  disease.  To  those  who  have  the  space 
available,  and  would  like  to  grow  another  sort 
that  does  not  require  much  room,  I can  confi- 
dently recommend  Covent  Garden  Perfection. 
This  is  a White  Kidney  Potato  of  hand- 
some appearance,  and  is  a good  cropper, 
but  I value  it  most  for  its  excellent  keep- 
ing qualities.  I have  now  (the  middle  of 
March)  some  tubers  that  are  perfectly  sound 
and  of  high-class  table  quality.  Tliis  sort  will 
produce  double  the  quantity  of  tubers  in  a 
given  space  than  the  Ashleaf.  It  is  a ses*nd 
early  kind,  the  crop  coming  off  the  ground 
in  time  to  get  a crop  of  Winter  Greens  from 
the  same  space.  J.  C.  0. 


297— Growing  vegetables,  &c.,  for 
profit. — It  would  be  idle  to  say  that  different 
vegetables  do  not  pay  for  growing  ; at  the  same 
time  it  is  pretty  well  agreed  that  the  margin  of 
profit  is  not  large.  One  thing  is  very  clear, 
that  the  man  who  sells  his  own  produce  stands 
the  beat  chance.  Early  Rhubarb  and  Goose- 
berries near  to  a country  town  are  fairly  re- 
munerative, as  are  also  Lettuces  in  the  first 


Red  Regent  or  Gosforth  Seedling  Potato. 


part  of  the  season.  The  same  remarks  apply 
to  Cabbage.  In  the  West  of  England  early 
Potatoes  realise  as  much  as  7s.  per  bushel ; 
Lady  Downe’s  Grape  will  fetch  2s.  per  lb., 
which  ought  to  pay  for  growing. — J.  C.  C. 

282  and  307.— Destroying  ants  in  a Cucumber- 
bed. — Lay  open  the  nests  as  much  as  you  can  and  pour 
in  boiling  water,  paraffin-oil,  carbolic  acid,  diluted  with 
ten  or  twelve  times  its  weight  of  water ; or  a mixture  of 
pearl-ashes  and  liquid-manure  of  the  consistency  of  cream  ; 
or  trap  them  with  bones  not  picked  quite  clean,  pieces  of 
sponge  soaked  in  treacle  ; or  pieces  of  slate  smeared  with 
sug-ar  or  treacle.  When  the  bait  is  covered  with  ants  dip 
it  in  boiling  water. — G.  S.  S. 

283.— White-fly  on  Tomatoes. — Tobacco-smoke 
will  destroy  them  ; but  the  operation  must  be  repeated 
two  or  three  times,  as  found  necessary,  with  intervals  of 
three  days  between  them,  as  the  eggs  and  perhaps  the 
larvae  will  not  be  killed.  The  plants  might  be  syringed 
with  soft-soap  and  water,  mixed  with  Tobacco-water  or 
Gishurst  compound,  taking  care  that  the  undersides  of 
the  leaves,  where  the  eggs  and  larvae  are,  are  wetted.  — 
G.  S.  S. 

Syringe  the  affected  parts  with  a solution  of 

Calvert’s  soft-soap,  one  ounce  to  the  gallon  of  water. — 
B.  C.  R. 


315.— Heating  a greenhouse  from  a 
kitchen  fire. — If  I were  you  I should  prefer 
to  have  a syphon  bend  (4-inch  of  course)  on 
that  end  farthest  from  the  fire,  and  where  I 
understand  you  think  of  putting  your  feed- 
cistern,  and  this  I should  put  as  close  to  the 
boiler  as  I conveniently  could  get  it.  The  boiler 
would  thus  be  properly  fed,  and  would  answer 
your  purpose.  The  stop-tap  on  the  inch  (I 
should  prefer  IJ-inch)  flow-pipe  would  effectu- 
ally control  the  heating  of  your  greenhouse. — 
Crow. 


FRUIT. 

MANURE  FOR  FRUIT-TREES. 

After  the  pruning  and  cleansing  of  fruit-trees 
or  bushes  is  completed  the  work  of  supplying 
them  with  manure  ought  to  be  completed  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  it  has  been  proved  beyond 
the  shadow  of  doubt  that  fruit-trees  fail  to  crop 
more  from  their  inability  to  mature  one  than 
from  any  other  cause  wdiatever,  and  no  more 
striking  change  has  come  over  fruit  culture 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a century  than  that 
connected  with  the  application  of  manure  to  the 
roots.  Before  that  date  it  was  considered  the 
rankest  heresy  to  put  manure  where  the  roots 
of  fruit-trees  could  come  into  contact  wdth  it, 
as  all  sorts  of  ailments  were  set  down  to  dis- 
credit the  use  of  solid  food  to  the  roots.  But  it 
has  been  proved  that  most  of  these  ailments 
were  more  the  result  of  exhaustion  and  starva- 
tion than  from  over-feeding  ; and  now  w'e  hear 
that  the  difficulty  that  most  hampers  fruit 
growers  in  districts  remote  from  towns  is  to  get 
manure  for  their  trees ; and  I W’ould  strongly 
urge  all  amateur  gardeners  to  see  that  their 
fruit-trees  do  not  suffer  in  this  respect.  A great 
deal  can  be  done  by  utilising  manurial  substances 
that  are  frequently  allowed  to  w'aste,  for  fresh 
soil  helps  the  surface  roots  of  fruit-trees 
immensely,  and  I find  it  a good  plan  to  have  all 
garden  refuse,  such  as  lawn  Grass,  old  potting- 
soils,  and  exhausted  crops,  put  into  a large 
heap,  to  get  thoroughly  rotted  by  the  winter, 
when,  if  turned  over,  and  a good  dressing  of 
lime  mixed  with  it,  a capital  compost  will  be 
ready  for  spreading  over  the  fruit-tree  roots  ; 
and  if  other  crops,  such  as  vegetables,  bush 
fruits,  &c.,  are  kept  at  a good  distance  from  the 
stems  there  will  not  be  so  many  barren  fruit- 
trees  as  formerly,  as  it  is  more  the  question  of 
being  able  to  carry  a crop  than  from  any 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  trees  to  do  so. 

J.  G.,  HaJits. 


364.— Grapes  in  a fernery.— Ferns  are 
often  well-grown  under  Grape-Vines  ; but  the 
Vines  must  be  the  first  consideration  if  good,  or 
even  passable.  Grapes  are  to  be  grow'n.  The 
fact  that  the  Grapes  are  spotted  with  mildew 
shows  that  the  house  has  been  kept  too  close. 
A moist  atmosphere  in  the  early  stages  will  suit 
Vines  very  well ; but  at  no  time  should  the  ven- 
tilation be  neglected,  and  in  summer  less  mois- 
ture must  be  used  in  the  atmosphere  if  the 
Grapes  are  to  do  any  good.  There  is  no  artificial 
way  of  ripening  Grapes  to  make  them  eatable 
after  being  cut.  — E.  H. 

348. — Vines  in  pots. — The  best  compost 
is  turfy-loam,  as  turfy  as  it  can  be  had,  tw'o- 
thirds  with  one-third  of  old  mellow  manure, 
such  as  horse-droppings  which  have  been  dried. 
Bone-meal,  at  the  rate  of  a quart  to  a bushel  of 
soil,  may  be  usefully  added.  One  of  the  best 
artificial  manures  for  Vines  is  Thomson’s  Vine 
manure,  w’ell  mixed  in,  at  the  rate  of  1 lb.  to 
each  bushel  of  soil. — E.  H. 

291.— Growths  on  Currant-bushes.— 
If  the  growths  on  the  Currant-bushes  to  which 
“ Spud  ” alludes  are  buds  which  sw’ell  and 
become  rounded,  but  never  open  properly,  they 
are  caused  by  colonies  of  little  gall-mites  (Phy- 
toptus  ribis),  which  suck  the  juices  from  the 
immature  leaves,  and  in  consequence  they  never 
develop  properly.  If  one  of  these  buds  be 
opened  and  examined  with  a strong  pocket-lens 
the  mites  may  be  seen  crawling  about  inside. 
They  are  rather  long,  milk-white  creatures,  and 
very  small.  A single  one  is  not  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Cut  off  all  the  shoots  having  these 
diseased  buds  on  them  and  burn  them  at  once. 
If  the  attack  be  very  serious  pull  up  the  bushes 
and  burn  them,  and  grow  another  crop  on  tlie 
ground  for  the  next  year. — G.  S.  S. 

343.— Fruit-trees  on  the  back  wall  of  a 
vinery. — Figs  are  the  most  likely  fruit  to  succeed  ; but 
a good  deal  depends  upon  the  training  of  the  Vines 
overhead,  and  the  amount  of  light  which  reaches  the  back 
wall.  As  a rule,  where  the  Vines  cover  the  roof  the  crop 
on  the  back  wall  is  not  a profitable  one. — E.  H. 


278.— Hollies  under  trees.— Yes,  I 
think  the  finer  Hollies  will  do  very  well 
under  deciduous  trees,  provided  you  plant 
them  at  some  little  distance  from  the  stems 
of  the  latter.  Of  course  the  Hollies  must  not 
be  whipped  by  the  branches  of  the  deciduous 
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trees.  This  would  spoil  their  beauty  entirely. 
My  fatlier  has  several  very  nice  specimens  of 
both  Gold  and  Silver  Hollies,  planted  years 
ago,  and  which  are  very  flourishing,  beneath 
the  branches  of  a very  large  eating  Chestnut, 
and  the  soil  is  not  over  grand,  being  Bagshot 
sand.  Hollies  are  amongst  the  most  useful, 
and,  perhaps,  the  prettiest,  of  our  evergreens, 
and  you  will  be  well  repaid  for  your  trouble  if 
you  plant  them  properly  and  give  them  the  best 
attention  at  first  — they  won’t  require  much 
afterwards.  — Crow. 


THE  BLUE  AFRICAN  LILY. 

I AM  asked  by  “ G.  H.  T.”  if  I know  the  plant 
called  the  Blue  African  Lily,  and  if  it  is  to  be 
obtained  anywhere  in  this  country  ? Yes  ; this 
is  a well-known  plant,  and  it  may  be  obtained 
from  almost  any  nurseryman.  Its  name  is 
Agapanthus  umbellatus,  and  it  has  been  grown 
in  English  gardens  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years ; and  the  only  reason  I can  imagine  for  any 
nurseryman  not  being  able  to  supply  it  would 
be  because  it  is  such  an  old  plant.  But  I am 
(piite  sure  were  it  to  be  introduced  now  for  the 
first  time  it  would  take  a very  high  place  indeed. 
For  late  summer  and  autumn  blooming  there 
are  very  few  plants  which  can  equal  it.  Treated 
as  a sub-aquatic,  planted  in  vases  or  placed 
upon  the  top  of  a flight  of  steps,  it  is  very 
ornamental,  and  during  winter,  if  necessary  to 
treat  it  roughly,  it  may  be  kept  alive  by  just 
sheltering  it  from  the  frost.  Under  this  system 
it  becomes  partially  deciduous,  but  when  grown 
well  in  Slimmer  and  well  cared  for  in  -winter 
its  long  and  narrow  strap-shaped  leaves  retain 
their  full  deep-green  beauty  for  many  years. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  many-flowered  umbels, 
on  long  erect  spikes,  and  are  of  a rich  deep-blue 
colour,  and  they  last  long  in  perfection.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  this  plant,  one,  named 
variegatus,  having  the  leaves  striped  with  white. 
But  this  is  a form  I do  not  like  so  well  as  the 
typical  plant.  Then  there  is  a form  called 
maximus,  which  is  a bolder  grower,  and  the 
flowers  are  larger,  the  colour  almost  azure- 
blue,  with  deeper  blue  streaks,  but  I do  not 
think  this  so  free  in  flowering  as  the  original 
form,  but  it  is  certainly  very  fine.  Then  we 
have  a white-flowered  variety  (albiflorus),  which 
produces  flowers  in  large  umbels  similar  to  the 
type  which  are  pure-white  and  very  elegant,  a 
worthy  companion  to  umbellatus.  It,  however, 
like  most  of  the  plants  with  white  flowers, 
appears  to  be  somewhat  more  tender  than  the 
others,  and  it  moreo^'er  becomes  quite  deciduous 
during  winter.  And  then  we  have  a double- 
flowered  form  of  this  plant  called  flore-pleno  ; 
in  every  respect  it  may  be  likened  to  the  type  ; 
the  flowers,  however,  are  quite  double,  and 
deep-blue.  It  is  one  of  those  flowers  which  do 
not  double  in  any  regular  manner,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  double  flowers  I myself  do  not  like  ; but 
to  the  admirers  of  such  flowers  it  is  a grand 
plant.  This  is  all  the  information  I can  alibi’d 
“ G.  H.  T.”  respecting  this  Blue  African  Lily. 
He  may  rest  assured  it  is  not  one  of  .Stanley’s 
wonderful  discoveries.  I do  not  know  but  that 
t'le  plant  may  not  have  been  seen  and  collected 
on  this  memorable  occasion,  but  it  originally 
came  to  us  from  the  Cape  Colony  nearly  two 
hundred  years  ago.  Matt.  Bramble. 

.109.— Melons  and  Tomatoes.— Melons 
would  certainly  associate  better  with  Tomatoes 
than  Cucumbers,  though  during  the  earlier 
stages  even  these  need  plenty  of  moisture,  with 
a warm  and  rather  close  atmosphere  to  promote 
a vigorous  growth.  .Still,  with  a little  care  and 
management  they  might  be  done  in  conjunction 
with  Tomatoes  with  much  better  results  than 
Cucumbers. — B.  C.  R. 

“ The  Garden  ” Monthly  Parts.— TAis  journal 
is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this 
form  the  coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most 
suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half- 
yearly  volumes.  Price  Is.  6d.  ; post  free,  l.s.  9rf. 

“Farm  and  Home”  Monthly  Parts.— rAis 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in 
which  form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the 
issue  of  the  yearly  volumes.  Price  bd. ; post  free,  8d. 

“ Hardy  Plo-wers.” — Giving  descriptions  of  up- 
wards of  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species, 
with  directions  for  their  arrangement,  culture,  <kc.  Fourth 
and  Popular  Edition,  Is. ; post  free.  Is.  3d. 

“The  Garden  Annual  for  1890.”— Contains  a 
complete  List  of  nearly  S,(M)0  Country  Seats,  Occupiers,  and 
Gardeners  in  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  also  the  best 
Trade  List  published,  corrected  to  date.  Price  Is. ; by 
post.  Is.  Zd. 

London  : 37,  Southampton -street,  Strand,  W.C. 


A PLACE  ^YHERE  “NOTHING  WOULD 
GROW.” 

There  are  often  bare  corners  in  gardens  and 
shrubberies  that  are  left  bare  because  their  con- 
dition is  considered  hopeless.  Their  owner  will 
say,  “Oh  ! that  is  a place  where  nothing  will 
grow.”  Such  a place,  condemned  in  much  such 
terms  three  years  ago  by  many  who  saw  it,  is 
now  shown  in  the  engraving.  Throughout  the 
past  winter  it  has  been  the  best-clothed  bit  of 
the  garden,  with  its  healthy-looking  clumps  of 
Helleborus  corsicus,  H.  foetidus,  and  Iris  fceti- 
dissima  and  Irish  Ivy  beginning  to  cover  the 
paling  at  the  back.  The  soil  is  the  poorest 
possible — a dry  sand,  and  under  the  shade  of 
Fir-trees.  A bank  was  thrown  up  to  conceal  a 
road,  and  the  Hellebores,  then  young  seed- 
lings sent  by  friends  by  post,  were  planted  in 
groups.  On  other  parts  of  the  same  bank  are 


liabits,  and  wants  of  his  bees,  and  should,  there- 
fore, adopt  the 

Fb.\me  hive,  in  the  use  of  which  full  control 
is  obtained  over  the  bees,  all  that  is  going  on 
within  can  be  observed,  surplus  honey  readily 
removed,  and  that  without  destruction  to  bee- 
life.  In  a properly-constructed  frame  hive  all 
the  combs  can  be  easily  removed,  and  so  com- 
plete control  over  the  bees  is  obtained  ; combs 
and  bees  can  be  interchanged  from  one  hive  to 
another,  artificial  swarms  can  be  made,  and 
natural  swarming  controlled  by  giving  addi- 
tional breeding-space ; weak  stocks  may  be 
strengthened  by  exchanging  empty  combs  for 
frames  of  brood  from  strong  stocks.  Bars  of 
honey-comb  can  be  removed,  the  honey  extracted, 
and  the  empty  comb  returned  to  be  refilled  during 
the  honey  flow.  The  frame  hive  can  also  be 
contracted  or  expanded,  acooi’dingto  the  strengtii 
of  the  population,  by  means  of  the  diMsiou- 


T.nxurlant  growlli  of  Ilellel.ores,  &c.,  in  a Imre  corner. 


varieties  of  minor  Periwinkle,  .Solomon’s  .Seal, 
and  common  lumly  Ferns — all  doing  well. 

G. 

BEES. 

ADVANCED  BEE-KEEPING. 

With  care,  attention,  and  good  management, 
bee-keeping  is  attended  with  very  considerable 
advantage — much  more,  indeed,  than  may 
generally  be  supposed  ; and  theie  is  doubtless 
sutScient  encouragement  to  induce  many  persons 
to  engage  in  this  most  interesting,  as  well  as 
profitable  pursuit.  There  is  room  for  many 
more  bees  in  this  country  than  are  at  present 
kept,  much  of  the  honey  contained  in  the 
flowers  of  the  field  being  left  ungathered.  The 
profitable  management  of  bees  has  hitherto  been 
but  little  understood  by  the  cottage  bee-keeper. 
For  instance,  the  old-fashioned  way  of  taking 
the  honey  from  the  hive  by  smothering  the  bees 
with  the  fumes  of  burning  brimstone  cannot  be 
too  strongly  condemned  as  both  wasteful  and 
cruel.  He  who  would  be  a successful  bee-keeper 
should  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  nature. 


boards,  thus  utilising  the  lieatof  tlie  hive  to  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  bees,  as  well  as  affording 
space  when  examining  the  hive,  and  so  avoiding 
all  danger  of  injury  to  the  bees.  The  frames 
can  be  furnished  with  comb-foundation,  which 
is  quickly  worked  out  by  the  bees  into  comb, 
and  is  a saving  to  them  of  much  time  and  labour 
Combs  built  naturally  are  about  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  a space  of  about  half  an  inch  is  left 
between  each  comb  ; the  frames  to  contain  the 
combs  are  therefore  so  made  that  the  combs, 
when  built  in  them,  shall  be  in  the  same  natural 
position  with  regard  to  one  another.  By  having 
the  outside  measurements  of  all  frames  and  the 
inside  measurements  of  all  hives  uniform,  any 
frame  will,  of  course,  fit  properly  in  any  hive, 
and  thus  full  advantages  are  derived  from  the 
movable  comb  system.  To  obtain  surplus  comb- 
honey  frames  are  sometimes  placed  across  tlie 
hive  parallel  to  the  front.  A sullicient  number 
of  frames  are  allowed  to  the  bees  for  breeding, 
and  when  the  brood-nest  is  formed  queen- 
excluder  zinc  is  placed  behind  it,  and  broad 
frames  of  sectional  boxes  inserted  next  the 
excluder  zinc,  and  closed  up  with  a division- 
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;59ii.— Ferns  for  glass-covei’ed  corridor.— Can 
anyone  kindly  recommend  a tew  lialf-liardy  Kerns  that 
would  grow  on  a rockery  inside  a glass-covered  corridor, 
open  at  one  end  (south)? — Kssex. 

391. — Dissolving  bones.  — C.an  I get  anything  to 
dissolve  bones  quickly  to  be  used  (or  manure  ? I have  a 
great  quantity'  every  week,  and  should  like  to  make  use 
of  them  in  the  garden.— Gborgb  Tow.n'. 

392. — Allium  neapolitanum.— I shall  be  grateful 
if  anyone  will  tell  me  if  I can  grow  Allium  neapolitanum, 

• ’ ' ' ' and  if  the  bulbs  that  have 


board.  Thus  pure  comb-honey  is  obtained  with- 
out the  trouble  of  supering.  But  the 

Stii.\w  hive  can  be  made,  under  enliglitened 
management,  much  more  profitable  than  hereto- 
fore by  supering,  driving,  uniting,  &c.,  if  made 
flat-topped,  with  a hole  left  for  supering  about 
3 inches  in  diameter,  covered  with  a piece  of 
movable  straw-work.  To  procure  white-comb 
section  honev  from  these  improved  straw  liives  I planted  out  in  a cold  frame,  and  if  the  bul 
the  hole  is  opened  in  the  crown  in  the  spring  or  1 rto'^red  this  year  will  do?-E.  E.  Harrison. 
early  summer,  when  honey  is  coming  in  abun- 
dantly, and  a section-crate,  filled  with  1-lb. 
sections,  is  placed  on,  each  section  being  iiro- 
vided  with  a strip  of  comb-foundation  as  a 
starter  and  guide.  In  a crowded  hive  the  bees 
will  aseend  and  work  in  these  very, readily,  and 
so  profitably  employ  themselves  instead  of  hang- 
ing out  of  the  mouth  of  the  hive  in  a cluster,  as 
is  frequently  the  case  when  not  supered.  By 
giving  aper  space  the  bees  are  kept  at  work, 
make  the  very  most  of  the  honey  harvest  while 


393. -Cabbage  and  Broccoli  running  to  seed. 

— 1,  Why  is  it  so  many  of  my  Cabbage-plants,  sown  in 
August,  have  gone  to  seed  ? 2,  Up  to  how  long  after  sowing 
Broccoli  may  the  plants  be  planted  out  without  danger  of 
running  to  seed  ?— L.  Tii.un. 

391.— Destroying  worms  on  a lawn.— Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  how  to  destroy  worms  on  a lawn 
without  injury  to  the  Grass?  It  is  simply  covered  with 
worm  casts.  Part  of  the  lawn  which  was  laid  last  spring 
is  c|uite  free  from  worms  at  present. — J.  M. 

39.5.— Pelargoniums  in  a cellar.— i have  some 
old  bedding  Pelargonium  roots  which  have  been  kept 
during  winter  in  a cellar.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me 
when  the  roots  should  be  planted  out,  and  if  alive,  how 


lb  lasts,  and  the  honey  is  procured  in  the  very  soon  afterwards  they  will  show  growth?— H.  C. 
best  form  for  table.  Sections,  when  filled  with  396.— Destroying  mealy-bug  and  scale.— Will 

pure  white-comb  honey,  present  a most  tempt-  soineone  kindly  tell  me  of  a cheap  but  sure  reniedy  to 
• 1 c ,1  „ coin  mbev,  destroy  mealy-bug  and  scale?  Inr-tree-oil  is  lather  ex- 

ing  appearance,  and  find  a ready  safe.  Xhen,  as  I wiil  petroleum  kill  hug  and  scale,  and  if  so, 

to  obtaining  the  honey  from  the  straw  hive  at  at  what  strength  should  it  be  applied?— B.uudoni an. 


the  end  of  the  season  by  driving,  instead  of 
destroying  the  bees  in  the  old-fashioned  way, 
the  operation  is  so  simple  and  easily  performed 
that  it  leaves  no  excuse  to  the  ancient  bee- 
keeper for  continuing  his  barbarous  brimstone- 
pit  performance.  The  hive  of  bees  to  be  driven 


397. — Dividing  Begonia  tubers.— I have  some 
Begonia  tubers,  which  have  grown  to  a very  large  size. 
Can  anyone  kindly  tell  me  whether  I can  divide  them  like 
Potatoes,  so  as  to'get  several  plants  from  one  tuber  ? If 
this  process  should  be  safe,  when  should  it  be  performed? 
— S.  Devon. 

398. — Melon  or  Tomato  in  cold  frames.— I 


IS  inverted,  after  having  had  a few  puffs  of  I have  two  cold  frames,  6 feet  by  1 feet.  How  can  I best 

^ .il  n X/-*  <-.*•  TVr/xlrxTx  til  iicj/an  V Wnn' 


smoke  blown  into  the  entrance  to  alarm  the 


grow  a Tomato  or  Melon  in  each  ? What  Melon  will  best 
, , . I , suit?  Must  I peg  the  Tomato  along  the  ground?  Directions 

bees  and  cause  them  to  gorge  themselves  with  especially  for  growing  the  Melon  in  a cold  frame  will  much 
honey  (being  more  easily  driven  when  in  a oblige  ?—L.  Tiiain. 

gorged  state),  an  empty  skep  is  then  placed  399.— A leaky  pond.— I have  recently  made  a small 

nvpr  flip  invprtpfl  liivG  ajiid  tli6  IclttBr  2T6iitlv  I with  stiff  clay  , the  bottom  and  sides  being  upwards 
over  Uie  imeicea  m\e  ana  uie  larrei  genuy  ^ thickness.  Notwithstanding  this  the  worms 

tapped  all  round  with  a stick  or  struck  ^v  itn  through  it,  and  the  water  gradually  soaks  away 

the  open  hands.  The  tapping  being  continued,  through  the  worm  holes.  Can  anyone  kindly  tell  me  how 
the  bees  quickly  leave  their  stored  hive  and  I can  remedy  this  defect  ?—Ama. 
take  shelter  in  the  empty  one  above.  The  400. -A  hot-water  apparatus.-In  Gardening 

- ■ ■ ■■  ■ ’ March  29th,  page  62,  “ A.  Anmtage,  Cheltenham,”  speaks 


driven  bees  can  be  united  to  other  stocks,  which 
will  make  them  very  strong  and  enable  them  to 
do  good  work  the  following  season  ; or  two  or 
three  lots  may  be  put  into  one  hive  and  fed  np 
with  sugar  syrup  till  they  have  made  combs  and 
stored  them  with  sufficient  food  for  winter 
consumption.  S.  S.  G.,  Parks/one. 


of  his  using  earthenware  pipes  instead  of  iron.  Will  he 
please  state  exact  cost,  where  obtained,  if  strong,  and 
whether  they  could  be  easily  fitted  to  any  boiler  ; also 
diameter  of  pipes? — Tuos.  D.  Lawton. 

401. — Treatment  of  Solanum  capsicastrum 
•Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  what  treatment  I ought  to 

pursue  with  my  plants  of  Solanum  capsicastrum  now  that 
’ they  are  over,  and  the  berries  have  mostly  f.allen  off  ? Are 
the  old  plants  of  use  for  another  season?  If  not,  how 
and  when  should  I propagate  them? — Illib. 

402. — Unsatisfactory  Vines.-I  have  a vinery 
planted  back  and  front  with  Vines.  The  back  Vines  look 

Q,neBt\onB.- Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in  I 

Garden  iNo/ree  of  charge  if  correspo7idents follow  rules  in  other  years.  Both  get  the  sanie  tre^ment.  All  aie 

here  laid  doionfor  their  guidance.  All  commmncationa  planted  inside,  and  tlie  walls  are  arched,  so  the  poots  run 

for  insertion  should  be  cieo/rly  and  concisely  ivritten  on  outside  as  well  as  in.  >\  hat  can  l clo  i.  L».  r . 

one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Ediiok  of  — — * 


410. — Marechal  Niel  Rose.— There  is  a kind  of 
brown  scale  or  growth  on  my  Marechal  Niel  Rose  that  is 
just  a little  smaller  than  my  little  finger  nail.  When  taken 
off  the  shin  or  hark  of  the  tree  (usually  located  at  joints), 
it  is  apparently  filled  with  red  powder.  When  magnified 
they  are  evidently  so  many'  insects.  What  can  be  done 

'it,  for  I do  not  wish  to  damage  the  tree,  which 
covers  the  whole  roof  of  a house? — A Massaciiusbtt 
Reader. 

411. — Climber  for  a town  greenhouse.— Will 
someone  kindly  let  me  know  if  a Hoya  is  a good  green- 
house climber  of  easy  management?  Could  it  be  grown 
overhead  the  same  as  Stephanotis?  Is  there  anything 
injurious  to  health  about  it  if  close  to  a living  room? 
Would  a Hoya  or  a Lapageria  do  best  for  a smoky  town, 
or  is  there  anything  more  suitable  or  an  amateur  with 
limited  time?  Winter  temperature  50  degs.  mininuun. 

F. 

412.  —Tomatoes  out-of-doors.— I am  anxious  to 
grow  these  out-of-doors,  and  would  he  glad  of  any  hints  as 
to  cultivation,  being  quite  ignorant  of  their  treatment? 
Climate  (west  of  Ireland)  is  moist  and  mild.  I have  a 
south  border  in  my  garden  with  a high  wall,  and  well 
sheltei-ed  from  east  winds.  Would  this  besuitalile?  I 
have  plenty  of  other  space  too.  Is  it  too  late  to  sow  seeds, 
or  are  bought  plants  easiest  to  bring  to  perfection  ?— 
PiiaiNix. 

413. — Violets  in  a light  soil.— I sliall  be  mucli 
obliged  for  any  information  as  to  the  successful  growing 
of  Violets  in  a light  soil,  .about  two  miles  from  the  City, 
and  in  the  suburbs  of  Dublin  ? The  garden  is  old,  and  has 
been  heavily  planted  (or  the  last  three  or  four  hundred 
years.  Would  the  foot  of  a high  stone  wall  on  which 
Peach-trees  are  trained,  Avith  a southern  aspect,  be  suit- 
able ? Also  it  runners  of  the  Czar  would  do  ?— Mi.ss  Ida 
Jefeares. 

414. — Zonal  Pelargonium-leaves  becoming 
blotchy.— IVill  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of 
Zonal  Pelargonium-leaves  becoming  blotchy  ? I notice  the 
spots  are  on  some  of  them  when  the  leaves  are  beginning 
to  expand.  When  the  shoots  were  about  2 inches  or 
3 inches  long  I gave  them  about  one-half  liquid-manure 
and  water.  Was  it  too  early  to  start  with  this  treatment  ? 
Plants  are  potted  in  good  turfy  soil,  with  a little  manure 
from  a Mushroom-bed. — Albert,  E.  P. 

415. — Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  dropping  its 
flowers.— I have  three  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose-trees  in 
rots,  15  inches  across,  which  appear  to  be  very  strong  and 
lealthy.  Flower-buds  came  at  almost  every  shoot ; but 
some  of  them,  when  nearly  half  open,  stopped  growing 
and,  turning  to  a reddish-brown,  drooped  and  died.  Will 
■ ' J.  C.  C.”  or  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of  this  ? I 
gave  them  a little  liquid-manure  and  water  when  coming 
into  leaf.  Trees  about  8 feet  high.— Albert,  E.  P. 

416. — Wild  red  Anemone.— Can  anyone  kindly 
inform  me  if  there  is  any  red  Anemone  growing  wild  In 
England,  and  if  so,  what  kind  it  is  ? I have  been  informed 
that  a red  Anemone  grows  wild  in  several  localities  where 
tradition  states  that  battles  have  been  fought  between 
Saxons  and  Danes,  and  only  in  such  places  ; and  that,  in 
fact,  it  only  grows  where  Danish  blood  has  been  shed. 
This  seems  rather  mythical  ; but  I have  heard  the  same 
account  from  two  different  and  reliable  sources. — A.  C.  R. 


RULES  B‘'OR  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Gardening,  .37,  Southampton-sfreet,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters onbusiness should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  reqidred  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  tised  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  U nanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardenins  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Ac  swers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cabinet 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  per^nit,  the  correspondents  U'ho  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  ofteti  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Con'es- 
pondents  who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardenino 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


332.— Treatment  of  Ericas.— What  is  the  proper 
treatment  for  winter-flowering  Ericas  after  blooming? — P 

3S3.— Birds  eating  Carnations.  — How  can  I 
prevent  birds  eating  out  the  centre  of  the  young  Carna- 
tion plants  ? — A Town  Garden. 

384. — Giant  Horse-tail. — I should  be  much  obliged 
it  anyone  could  tell  me  where  to  procure  plants  of  the 
Giant  Horse-tail  (Equisetum). — M.  L. 

385. — Lowest  winter  temperature. — I would 
like  to  know  the  lowest  temperature  (Fah.)  recorded  this 
winter  in  England  ? — A Massachusetts  Reader. 

386. — Straggling  Abutilons.— When  must  I out 
hack  two  tall  and  straggling  Abutilons — a white  and  a 
yellow  one — growing  in  a cold  greenhouse? — George  Toavn, 

387. — Preesias  after  flowering.— I should  be 
glad  to  know  the  proper  treatment  for  Freesias  after 
flowering  to  ensure  a good  bloom  tiie  f allowing  season  ?— 
Frilshurn. 

388. — Dressings  for  a Vine  border.— What  is 
the  best  top-dressing  for  a Vine  border  that  will  induce 
the  Vines  to  make  surface  or  fibrous  roots? — A Massa- 
chusetts Reader. 

389.  — Early  Potatoes  in  the  north  of 

England. — will  someone  who  has  had  experience,  in  the 
growing  of  Early  Potatoes  kindly  advise  me  the  best  variety 
. for  use  in  the  north  of  England?  I have  found  Mona’s 
Pride  a good  one. — W.  Askew. 


403. — Climbing  plant  under  glass.— Can  any 
one  kindly  recommend  me  a climbing  plant  to  grow  in  £ 
glass  structure  that  is  open  at  one  end  (the  south),  3 feet 
wide,  and  9 feet  long,  facing  east?  The  reason  it  is  open 
is  to  give  air  to  a scullery.  I do  not  want  anything  with 
very  dense  foliage,  to  obscure  the  light. — Essex. 

404. — Tropaeolum  Fireball.— Will  “ B.  C.  R. 
please  to  say  if  cuttings  taken  from  Tropseolura  Fireball 
would  winter  in  a kitchen  window  (kitchen  heated)  ? 
Any  notes  respecting  the  hardiness  of  the  plant,  time  of 
taking  cuttings,  &c.,  would  be  gratefully  accepted.  ’ 
have  a frame  in  which  I can  strike  cuttings.— Climber. 

405. — Carrots  rotting  away.  — All  my  stor 
Carrots  have  rotted  away.  They  are  a mass  of  moist  pulp 
though  they  are  in  a perfectly  dry  place,  under  cover.  Ii 
is  said  they  have  been  nibbled  by  rats.  Has  anyone  heard 
of  any  other  query  in  the  same  way,  and  what  may  be  the 
cause  ? Is  it  neglect  to  sort  them  from  time  to  time  and 
pick  out  bad  ones  ? — A.  G.  C, 

406. — Destroying  woodlice.— Both  my  greenhouse 
and  Mushroom-house  are  thoroughly  infested  with  wood 
lice.  They  eat  every  Mushroom  as  fast  as  it  appears 
also  the  Violet  flowers  that  toucli  the  soil.  Is  there  any 
method  by  which  they  can  be  destroyed  wholesale  ? 
trap  hundreds  daily  by' means  of  Carrots  and  hay  in  pots. 
Is  there  any  better'method  ?— .4.  Massachusetts  Reader. 

407. — Sparrows  attacking  Primoses.— I shall 
be  so  much  obliged  to  anyone  who  can  suggest  some  means 
of  preventing  sparrows  from  attacking  Primroses  and 
Polyanthuses  ? The  plants  are  very  healthy,  and  would 
flower  well ; but  the  birds  pick  off  every  bud  as  it  begins 
to  burst.  I have  tried  dusting  the  plants  with  sulphur, 
and  I have  also  stretched  thread  across  them  ; but  neither 
seems  to  do  any  good.— H.  P.  M. 

40S.— Acacias  and  Chorozemas.— Will  someone 
kindly  give  me  some  hints  about  the  growing  of  Acacias 
and  Cihorozemas?  Why  do  Acacias  (which  appear  in  good 
liealth)  only  have  a blossom  here  and  there,  and  not  flowers 
all  over  the  branches  ? What  should  be  done  with  a large 
Chorozema  in  a large  pot?  It  looks  sickly,  and  the 
blossoms  come  half  out.  It  gets  plenty  of  water,  air,  and 
light,  and  is  frequently  syringed. — X.  Y.  Z.,  Glanganj. 

409.— Peaches  dying  off.— I should  feel  much 
obliged  to  anyone  if  they  could  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  Peach-trees  ? I have  a house  planted  with  trees 
at  the  front  and  back,  which  were  always  in  the  best  of 
healtli  and  splendid  croppers.  This  spring  they  came 
out  full  of  bloom  and  leaf,  and  looked  promising.  Directly 
afterwards  the  front  trees  seem  to  die  or  shrivel  up,  while 
the  trees  on  the  back  wall  in  the  same  house  are  splendid, 
and  well  set  with  fruit.  Both  have  had  the  same  treat- 
ment.— T.  G.  P. 


417. — Bulbs  in  a greenhouse.— Will  someone 
kindly  give  me  a little  advice?  I have  had  the  following 
bulbs  iii  my  greenhouse,  and  most  of  them  are  now  going 
off  bloom  : Hyacinths,  Anemones,  Chionodoxa  Lucilise, 
Crocuses,  Dog’s-tooth  Violets,  Gladioli,  Daffodils,  Nar- 
cissus, Hyacinthus  candicans,  Ixias,  Jonquils,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Polyanthus-Narcissus,  Scilla  sibirica.  Snowdrops, 
Tulips,  and  Spir»a  japonica.  Will  any  of  these  be  of  any 
use  for  pots  again  next  season  ? If  so,  how  ought  they  to 
be  kept;  and  if  not,  should  they;be  planted  out  in  the 
open?— Silly  Suffolk. 

418. — Rose-trees  in  pots.— I have  about  30  Rose 
trees  in  pots  which  have  been  in  a cold  glass-house  all 
winter,  and  which  I wish  to  place  out-of-doors  in  a garden 
with  a southern  aspect.  They  consist  of  the  following  : 
MariSchal  Niel,  Madame  Lambard,  Sunset,  Perle  des 
Jardins,  Souvenir  de  Victor  Hugo,  Souvenir  de  Theresa 
Levit,  and  Souvenir  de  Madame  Pernet.  Will  someone 
please  say  when  is  the  best  time  to  put  them  out,  and 
whether  they  might  remain  in  their  pots,  so  as  to  come 
indoors  again  for  the  winter  ? Or  if  it  would  be  better 
to  take  them  out  of  their  pots  to  remain  in  the  ground 
through  the  winter  and  successive  seasons  ’? — Woodslbigu 

419. — Pruning  a Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose.— Will 

“J.  0.  C.”  kindly  advise  me  how  to  prune  a Gloire  de 
Dijon  Rose  ? I planted  it  last  March,  and  put  in  beneath 
it  about  6 inches  of  broken  bricks,  as  it  is  a rather  heavy, 
cold  soil  here,  and  filled  in  about  3 feet  round  with  loam 
and  manure,  and  some  road  sweepings.  It  made  growth 
6 feet  long,  and  it  covers  3 feet  in  width  of  a wall.  There 
are  seven  fairly  stout  shoots.  How  far  shall  I shorten  them 
back,  and  are  they  far  enough  apart?  It  has  about  a foot 
of  the  tips  of  the  shoots  dead  through  the  late  severe 
frosts,  as  it  had  started  a good  bit,  consequently  some  of 
the  buds  (side  shoots)  are  nipped  off.  It  faces  west. 
— J.  B.  

To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
amivers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects, 

420. — Books  on  Ferns  and  Palms  (Holloway).— 
You  will  find  two  books  published  in  your  neighbourhood 
on  Fern  and  Palm-growing,  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Willaims,  Upper 
Holloway,  which  will  no  doubt  suit  you  well.  Your  plant 
is  Aspidistra  lurida  variegata.  It  is  frequently  but  errone- 
ouslv  called  the  Parlour  Palm.  It  has,  however,  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Palm  family.— J.  J. 

421. — Hardy  Ferns  (J.  Johnston). — Yes,  you  should 
clean  every  bit  of  rubbish  away  from  amongst  your  hardy 
Ferns.  Mine  are  pushing  up  fast.  If  one  does  not  do  this 
now  it  is  sure  to  result  in  the  fronds  being  torn  and  broken 
if  left  until  they  are  about  half  grown  ; more  especi- 
ally is  this  the  case  with  Scolopendriums.  I had  my  Ferns 
thoroughly  cleaned  up  in  the  beginning  of  Marcia,  and  I 
see  my  Hart’t -tongues  are  pushing  up  well.  Some  of  my 
Tree-Ferns,  too,  are  beginning  to  move,  so  that  I am  in 
hopes  ot  having  a good  show  this  season. — J.  Jarvis. 
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423.— Shading  greenhouses  (Shade).  — Thin 
canvas  blinda  on  rollers  are  the  best  of  all  ways  of  shading  ; 
but  if  you  would  rather  paint  the  glass,  use  whiting  and 
sour  milk,  mixed  together  to  the  consistency  of  paint. 
Lay  this  on  thinly  with  a brush.  There  is  also  a material 
sold  (with  directions  for  use)  called  “ summer  cloud,” 
which  answers  very  well. 

423. — Growing  Gardenias  (G.  P.).— Gardenias 
grow  best  in  a moist  stove,  syringing  them  several  times 
during  the  day.  They  require  very  little  shading.  We 
ha\  e grown  them  well  in  the  top  loamy  sod  of  a meadow, 
half-decayed  and  roughly  chopped  up,  mixed  with  bones, 
sand,  and  a little  dry  cow-raanure.  They  are  fond  of 
liquid  made  from  cow-manure  when  growing  freely. 

424. — Management  of  Tulip-beds  (R.  T.  S.). 
— Beds  of  Tulips  need  all  the  light  and  air  possible  while 
the  weather  is  mild.  At  this  time  of  year  the  great  danger 
to  Tulips  is  a sharp  frost  following  on  a heavy  rainfall.  On 
this  account  growers  of  choice  varieties  keep  a covering 
over  their  beds,  which  can  be  lifted  so  as  to  fully 
expose  the  Tulips,  or  dropped  down  to  cover  them,  as  may 
be  necessary. 

425. — Blooms  falling  off  Marechal  Niel 
Boses  (M.  N.). — Mariiohal  Niel  Roses  often  produce 
more  flower-buds  than  come  to  perfect  flowers.  In  what 
condition  are  the  main  stems  ? Are  there  any  symptoms 
of  canker  ? A little  artificial  stimulant  in  the  way  of 
manure-water  will  probably  be  useful.  The  falling  of  the 
buds  arises,  no  doubt,  from  exhaustion  or  lack  of  vital 
power  in  some  form. 

423.— Potting  Lilium  auratum  bulbs  (Lily). 
— It  is  late,  but  you  may  procure  some  bulbs  at  once  and 
pot  them  in  equal  parts  of  sandy  loam  and  rotted  cow- 
manure  or  leaf-mould,  and  if  treated  well  afterwards  they 
should  do  fairly  well.  They  may  be  obtained  from  any 
good  bulb  and  seed  house.  The  price  varies  according  to 
the  size  of  the  bulbs.  Fair-sized  bulbs  may  be  had  for 
about  a shilling  each. 

427. — Destroying  green-fly  with  Quassia- 
chips  (Aphis). — Take  4 oz.  of  Quassia-chips  (which  may 
be  purchased  at  a chemist's),  and  boil  them  for  ten 
minutes  in  a gallon  of  soft  water  ; strain  off  the  chips, 
add  4 oz.  of  soft-soap,  which  should  be  dissolved  in  the 
water  as  it  cools.  When  nearly  cold,  syringe  the  trees 
with  the  liquid  ; ten  minutes  afterwards  syringe  it  off 
with  clean  water.  Repeat  the  operation  when  neces- 
sary. 

428. — Using  cesspool  contents  in  a garden 
(Jf.  N.  O.). — In  summer  such  crops  as  Cauliflowers,  Cab- 
bages, Peas,  Onions,  Scarlet  Runners,  Black  Currants, 
and  Raspberry  quarters  will  imbibe  with  advantage  a 
good  deal  of  diluted  sewage.  Strawberry-beds  may  have 
a supply  from  about  this  time  until  the  fruit  begins  to 
colour  ; and  in  winter,  or  when  it  cannot  be  profitably 
used  elsewhere,  pour  it  over  the  roots  of  the  fruit-trees  in 
the  orchard. 

429. — Management  of  a Pern-case  (B.  C.).— 
Keep  the  plants  free  from  all  dead  fronds  and  decaying 
matter  generally  ; wash  the  glass  when  necessary  to  keep 
it  clean  and  bright.  Plants  growing  in  a tight-fighting 
case  will  not  rei(uire  much  water,  as  the  evaporation  con- 
denses on  the  glass  and  runs  down  to  the  roots  again  ; but 
for  most  kinds  of  Ferns  a little  ventilation  sometimes  is 
beneficial  by  tilting  up  the  glass  or  otherwise  for  an  hour 
in  the  morning. 

430. — French  Lavender  (Santollna  Incana) 
(F.  G.  B.)— This  is  a very  useful  plant  for  forming 
edgings  or  divisional  lines,  and  being  of  a whitish-grey 
tint,  it  may  be  employed  in  many  varying  combinations. 
Its  habit  of  growth  is  neat  and  compact,  and,  being  hardy, 
it  specially  commends  itself  to  those  who  have  but  a 
limited  amount  of  glass  structures.  Cuttings  put  under 
hand-lights  in  September  make  excellent  little  bushy 
plants  for  furnishing  beds  in  spring. 

431. — Training  Dipladenias  (D.  H.  N.;.— These 
plants  should  have  their  shoots  regularly  trained  to  the 
strings  or  wires  that  support  them,  otherwise  they  get  into 
a confused  ma-ss,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
them  without  injury.  Such  as  are  intended  ultimately  to 
bloom  on  trellises  should  not  be  trained  on  these  until  the 
young  growths  show  a sufficient  quantity  of  flowers,  as 
bending  the  shoots  down  will,  in  all  probability,  have  the 
effect  of  stopping  their  further  extension. 

432. — Treatment  of  Allamandas  Such  of 

these  as  are  grown  on  trellises  in  pots  should  not  have  the 
shoots  trained  until  they  show  flower,  but  ought  to  be  kept 
in  an  erect  position,  as  if  bent  down  th^v  keep  on  breaking 
out  afresh.  They  will  now  bear  continuousV  a stronger 
application  of  manure-water  than  most  plants  ; they  should 
therefore  not  be  stinted  in  this  respect,  as  the  stronger 
they  get  the  greater  profusion  of  flowers  they  will  produce 
— assuming  that  last  year’s  wood  was  thoroughly  ripened. 

4-33.- Destroying  Aphis  on  Peach  and  Nec- 
tarine-trees (Henry  Kniyht). — Frequent  syringing 
with  Tobacco-water,  to  which  some  soap-suds  have  been 
added,  is  about  the  best  thing  to  destroy  the  aphis  on  out- 
door trees.  If  the  trees  are  under  glass,  then  fumigate 
the  house  frequently  with  Tobacco,  and  well  wash  the 
shoots  afterwards  with  clean,  warm,  soft  water,  applied 
rather  forcibly  with  the  garden-engine  or  syringe.  In  both 
cases  perseverance  in  the  use  of  the  remedies  is  needed, 
so  as  to  destroy  the  young  broods  of  insects  as  they 
appear. 

434. — Sowing  Begonias  (Amatexir).— if  the  seed 
is  sown  at  once  in  pots,  and  these  are  plunged  in  a mild 
hot-bed  or  placed  in  a warm  house  where  the  day  tempera- 
ture ranges  at  about  60  degs. , the  seed  will  soon  germinate, 
and  if  the  seedlings  are  pricked  off  into  pans,  to  be  from 
thence  transplanted  into  small  pots,  shifting  on  when 
necessary  and  keeping  them  in  a moist  heat,  they  will 
attain  sufficiently  large  dimensions  to  flower  in  a cool 
greenhouse  by  the  latter  end  of  August.  It  is  far  better, 
however,  to  sow  if  possible  by  the  middle  of  January  ; not 
only  do  the  plants  attain  larger  proportions,  but  they  come 
earlier  into  bloom. 

435. — Tiie  Ribbon  Pern  (Pteris  serrulata) 
(F.  A.  E.  Z>.).— In  a letter  from  this  enquirer  I have  a 
jiiece  of  a frond  of  this  Fern,  and  he  asks  for  advice  in  its 
management.  I do  not  know  the  cause  of  the  red  spots 
on  it.  It  may  be  caused  by  splashing  with  water.  There 
is  no  season  for  this  plant  “ to  die  down.”  I do  not  know 
what  you  call  a good  plant,  but  a 3-ineh  pot  is  not  large 


enough  to  support  much  of  a specimen.  If  you  do  not  want 
them  much  larger  now  will  be  a ver.y  good  time  to  take 
them  out  of  the  pots  they  are  in,  cut  them  in  half,  and 
repot  in  the  same  sized  pot.  The  soil  should  be  loam, 
peat,  and  sand.  Drain  the  pots  well  and  pot  firmly ; do 
not  expose  to  the  sunshine  until  they  begin  to  root,  which 
they  soon  will  do.  If  potted  now  they  will  recover,  make 
new  fronds,  and  thrive  until  next  .vear,  if  watered  well ; 
whereas,  if  not  divided  now',  they  will  very  likely  become 
shabby  about  the  middle  of  summer,  just  at  the  time  you 
require  them  to  look  at  their  best. — J.  Jarvis. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Aniy  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardenino  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southampton-street.  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants. — Kate  Weybridge. — Eupatorium 

rijjarium. Plant  Names. — Flowers  in  a box,  no  name  ; 

Scilla  bifolia  and  its  white  variety. H.  F.  C. — For- 

sythia  suspense. -Skisdon. — Butcher's  Broom  (Ruscus 

aculeatus) ; propagated  by  suckers  and  division  of  the 

roots  in  autumn. J.  P. — Send  specimens  in  flower.  It 

is  impossible  to  name  accurately  from  leaves  only. 

Res.- Send  better  specimens. S.  A.  S.— Plum-coloured 

Christmas  Rose  (Helleborus  colchicus). 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wc  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  wo  cannot  under- 
faJxi  to  forward  letters  fo  correspondents,  or  i-nsert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  atid  address  of  sender. 

M.  B.  R.— The  Deutzia  is  probably  in  exhausted  soil. 
When  was  it  repotted  ? The  Daphne  should  be  repotted  as 

advised  in  Gardenino,  April  6th,  page  78. One  Anxious 

to  Enow. — The  freshly  potted  off  cuttings  evidently  only 
flag  from  the  strong  sunshine.  When  they  are  estab- 
lished, and  can  have  more  air,  they  will  no  doubt  be  all 

right. -IF.  0.  C. — The  Libonia  floribunda  belongs  to  the 

natural  order  Acanthacae. A.  C.  B. — Send  a specimen 

of  the  shrub  in  flower,  and  then  we  can  tell  you  its  name. 
The  plants  spoken  of  are  Y uocas.  They  may  be  procured 

through  most  nurserymen. ■Lcvcnsholme. — A note  on 

the  Iris  in  question  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  Gar- 
dening.  Percy  Rogers.— A.  good  specimen  of  a double 

spathed  Amm  Lily.  This  is  not,  however,  an  uncommon 

occurrence. Langshan. — 4s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d.  would  be 

abou  '■  the  price  of  a sitting  of  13  Langshan  eggs.  As  regards 
the  price  to  be  obtained  for  fowls,  that  can  be  ascertained 

from  a dealer. A.  E.  Palmer. — We  do  not  furnish  the 

addresses  of  correspondents.  If  you  send  the  leaves  and 

buds  to  this  office  the  matter  will  be  attended  to. 

Aiujioms  One.— We  know  of  no  book  that  will  help  you. 

Read  this  paper  regularly. Salmon. — Most  likely  the 

Arum  Lily  is  suffering  from  green-fly.  Give  more  details. 
There  is  a note  on  the  use  of  Quassia-chips  for  destroying 

greenfly  in  thefirstcolumn  of  this  page. Mrs.  Maclaran. 

— Apply  to  Geo.  Smith  & Co. , wood  merchants,  &o. , Pimlico, 
London,  S.W. — A.  B.  W. — Hobday's  “Villa  Gardening,” 

Macmillan  & Co.,  London. CoriiUhian. — About  four 

plants  would  be  enough  in  each  pot. A.  A.  and 

L.  Port. — Consult  the  advertising  columns  of  this  paper. 

W.  Lee. — Phoebus  Carnation  is  a bright  red  or  scarlet, 

and  Miss  Jolliffc  pinkish-rose. Middlesex.— Stop  the 

Vine  laterals  at  two  joints  beyond  the  bunch  of  fruit. 

Iris.— The  trellis  work  is  advertised  in  Gardening  for 

April  6th,  page  x. A.  B.  C. — We  know  of  no  book  that 

will  help  you. Thos.  D Lawton. — The  Loughborough 

boiler  would  do  very  well. R.  II.  L.— The  size  of  a 

tennis-court  is  given  in  the  book  of  rules  of  the  game,  and 

a camel's-hair  pencil  canbe  obtained  of  any  stationer. 

H.  Flood. — Apply  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Boyce,  Archway-road, 
Highgate,  London,  N. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 


QUERIES. 

436. — A large  eg^.— One  of  my  fowls  recently  dropped 
an  egg  which  just  failed  to  turn  the  scale  at  6 oz.  and 
measured  8J  inches  round  lengthwise  and  7|  inches  girth. 
On  being  opened  it  was  found  to  contain  a large  quantity 
of  white,  and  inside  this  a second  egg,  with  perfectly- 
formed  hard  shell,  yoke,  and  white.  Is  such  an  egg  as 
this  of  common  occurrence  ?— R.  H.  F. 

437. — Establishing  a poultry-farm.— I wish  to 
commence  a poultry-farm  for  the  production  of  eggs  for 
the  market,  and  shall  be  glad  of  advice  from  some  ex- 
perienced poultry-farmer.  I purpose  keeping  four  hundred 
laying  hens,  and  should  like  to  know  how  much  land  I 
shall  require  for  them,  also  whether  it  is  well  to  let  so 
many  run  together,  or  if  they  lay  better  separated  into 
pens  of  fift.v  each.  What  results  may  I reasonably  look  for 
from  this  number  ?— Active. 

438. — Best  cross-bred  fowls.— Will  “Doulting” 
kindly  inform  me  which  are  the  best  cross-bred  fowls  to 
keep  for  winter  and  summer  laying,  and  for  cooking  ; or 
whether  it  would  be  better  to  have  two  kinds  of  pullets  to 
run  wilh  one  cook?  I do  not  require  fancy  sorts,  but 
good  layers.  I have  a lean-to  shed,  24  feet  by  20  feet,  and 
12  feet  high,  earth  floor  ; the  front,  facing  south-east  is 
nearly  all  covered  with  wire  netting,  and  in  one  corner  I 
have  put  up  a house  7 feet  square  by  7 feet  high,  with 
tarred  asphalte  bottom  for  roosting  and  nests.  How  many 
fowls  can  I keep  in  a place  this  size?— A Beginner. 

439. — Destroying  rats  in  a fowl-house,  &c.— 

— Are  there  any  thoroughly  effectual  means  of  destroying 
rats  in  my  fowl-house  and  other  buildings  which  are 
adjacent  to  a large  pond  ? When  my  pigs  and  fowls  are 
fed  the  rats  will  come  in  swarms  and  completely  surround 
both  troughs  of  12  feet  and  15  feet  long,  like  a number  of 
small  pigs.  I have  tried  every  imaginable  means  to 
destroy  them,  and  have  shot  239  the  past  three  weeks  ; 
but  it  seems  without  the  slightest  effect. — A Massa- 
chusetts Reader. 

REPLIES. 

275.— Guinea-fowls.  — The  old  birds  should  be 
slightly  larger,  and  be  coarser  about  the  head,  legs,  and 
feet.  An  experienced  poultry-keeper  should  be  able  to 


point  out  the  difference  at  once.  It  seems  a pity  to  kill 
the  birds  so  late  in  the  season,  when  eggs  might  be 
expected  daily. — Doulting. 

273.  — Eggs  -with  soft  shells.  — 

“ M.  D.’a”  hens  are  overfed.  If  there  be 
plenty  of  mortar  rubbish  lying  about,  and  the 
hens  have  an  unlimited  run,  their  eggs  should 
be  hard-shelled.  I should  discontinue  the  use 
of  scraps  or  one  of  the  daily  feeds.  Hens  at 
liberty  in  a corn  stack-yard  should  get  a good 
portion  of  their  living,  and  a couple  of  moderate 
reeds  daily  should  be  sufficient.  It  would  be 
advisable  for  you  to  check  laying  for  a time,  as 
recommended  in  the  reply  to  query  272. — 
Doulting. 

272.— Egg  without  a yolk.— This  is 
duo  to  some  temporary  defect  in  the  egg  organs, 
and  occurs  very  rarely.  Should  the  querist 
discover  another  egg  of  the  same  kind  it  would  be 
well  to  ascertain  the  hen  which  lays  it,  and  make 
an  effort  to  compel  her  to  cease  laying  for  a time. 
This  may  be  done  by  dosing  her  once  or  twice, 
at  intervals  of  a day,  with  one  grain  of  calomel, 
with  one-twelfth  of  a grain  of  tartar  emetic, 
made  into  a pellet  with  Barley-meal.  A cure 
will  probably  be  brought  about  during  the  rest 
from  laying. — Doulting. 

274. — Bringing  up  ducks.  — If  the 

weather  continues  dry  it  would  be  well  to  sprinkle 
the  eggs  with  tepid  water  about  the  26th,  27th,  ■ 
and  28th  days  of  sitting.  As  soon  as  the  duck-  ' 
lings  are  hatched  the  hen  should  be  cooped  on  a j 
Grass-plot,  and  a guard  be  fastened  in  front  of 
the  coop  to  prevent  the  little  ones  straying. 
Feed  at  first  on  hard-boiled  egg  and  bread- 
crumbs, then  gradually  introduce  Barley-meal 
and  sharps.  Ducklings,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, are  greedy  feeders,  and  nothing  seems  to 
come  amiss  to  them.  As  they  grow  older  scraps 
of  meat  and  Indian  meal  may  also  be  used.  To 
make  them  grow  fast  they  should  be  kept  from 
the  water.  A run  over  the  Grass  morning  and  ' I 
evening  will  do  them  good,  but  it  is  better  to 
keep  them  in  small  enclosures. — Doulting. 

328.— Feeding  poultry,  &c.— I should' 
not  feed  entirely  on  scraps  from  the  house,  as 
they  are  generally  of  a fattening  nature,  and 
such  foods  should  be  avoided.  Besides,  by 
adopting  this  mode  of  feeding  there  is  no  chance 
of  giving  a change  at  any  time.  To  stop  a hen  ; 
from  sitting,  place  her  in  a sparred  coop  in  front 
of  the  others,  allowing  her  to  see  everything  ’ 
which  goes  on  all  round  her,  and  at  the  same  j ' 
time  preventing  her  from  sitting.  This  is  done  . 
by  having  a sparred  floor  to  the  coop.  — 
Doulting. 

Pheasants  and  fowls.— When  I was  : 
living  in  the  country  I used  to  buy  my  pullets 
at  a country  market  which  was  held  once  a 
week.  On  one  occasion,  when  looking  over  the 
fowls  for  sale,  I came  across  two  which  I could 
at  once  see,  from  their  markings  and  shape, 
were  a cross  between  a pheasant  and  fowl.  I 
spoke  to  the  woman  in  charge,  who  told  me  that 
the  farm  where  they  were  bred  was  surrounded 
by  woods,  and  that  the  fowls  and  pheasants 
were  continually  mixing.  I bought  the  two 
pullets.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  cross. 
One  was  a very  long  bird,  with  long  neck  and 
head,  a long,  straight  pheasant’s  tail,  and  plumage 
the  same  as  a hen  pheasant’s,  only  rather  darker. 
The  other  one  had  a square  tail,  also  a finer  head, 
plumage  dark  and  bright,  almost  like  a cock 
pheasant’s.  Their  legs  and  beaks  were  exactly 
the  same  colour  as  a pheasant’s.  They  both 
turned  out  capital  layers  and  mothers,  the  one 
with  the  square  tail  especially,  the  other  being 
rather  spiteful.  They  were  very  game,  and 
could  hold  their  own  with  the  other  fowls. 
Another  case  which  I know  of  was  where  a , 
young  cock  pheasant  was  put  in  a run  with  ! 
several  hens — Game,  Dorking,  &c.  I heard 
afterwards  that  several  broods  were  hatched 
out  from  the  eggs  the  hens  laid  ; but  what  the 
young  ones  were  like  I am  unable  to  say.  As 
to  the  cross  being  of  frequent  occurrence  I have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  whatever.  I hope  to 
be  going  into  the  country  again  to  live  next 
autumn,  when  I will  prove  the  fact. — Dorking. 

Poultry  keeping.  — Thinking  my  ex- 
perience of  poultry  keeping  might  be  of  interest 
to  readers  of  Gardening,  I herewith  send  it.  j 
It  is  incomplete,  for  I have  not  taken  any  account  j i 
of  cost  and  receipts.  I commenced  taking  an  j» 
account  of  eggs  produced  by  my  poultry  last  i* 
February,  the  17th,  1889;  the  year  having  « 
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expired,  I find  I have  had  3,577 ; they  have 
laid  nearly  Is.  worth  of  eggs  per  day  all  the 
year  round,  taking  them  at  10  for  a Is.  I 
started  with  14  three-year-old  hens  and  one 
cock,  10  pullets  and  1 cockerel.  During  early 
part  of  1889  I reared  46  chickens,  killing  off"  my 
old  hens  and  young  male  birds  ; have  now  44 
fine  pullets  in  full  lay.  Some  of  my  birds 
hatched  in  March  started  laying  in  September, 
and  have  continued  to  do  so.  They  are  of  a 
mixed  breed,  for  I have  Game,  "White  Leghorns, 
and  Black  Spanish. — W.  B. 


BIRDS. 

QUERY. 

440.— Book  on  pigeons.— What  ia  the  best  hand- 
book on  the  manag^ement  of  pigeons?  Please  state  pub- 
lisher and  price. — Hocklbt. 

REPLIES. 

m— Management  of  ring-doves.— i have  kept 
ring-doves  lor  thirty  years,  and  sometimes  had  as  many  as 
twenty  at  one  time  in  my  aviary.  Never  give  them  Barley 
—it  sticks  in  their  throats  and  pricks  the  crop.  Small 
white  Wheat  and  Hempseeds  are  the  best  food,  also  Rape- 
seed.  Some  doves  eat  Groundsel,  and  they  should  have 
plenty  of  fine  gravel  on  the  bottom  of  the  cage.— Hill- 
fields. 

143.  — Keeping  birds  out  of  a 
garden. — “ C.  J.  H.”  will  not  find  the  sham 
hawk  of  any  service  if  the  birds  he  wishes  to 
scare  are  as  wide-awake  as  they  are  in  Devon 
.and  Dorset.  A few  juveniles  may  be  green 
enough  to  try  to  perch  on  the  hawk’s  back  to 
get  a lazy  ride  ; but  they  will  find  there  is  no 
foothold,  and  will  not  trust  it  again.  They 
pass  suspiciously  by  for  a day  or  two,  and 
then  become  quite  reconciled  to  the  poor  dead 
thing  swinging  in  the  air.  A live  cat  is  much 
more  efifectual  ; but  again  the  remedy  is  often 
j unsatisfactory,  as  pussy  generally  invites  her 
I relations  to  an  evening  party,  and  they  are 
i rather  given  to  late  hours.— C.  E.,  Lyme 
I Regis. 

I 329.— Treatment  of  an  Australian. 

I C0CK8«t00. — In  answer  to  “ \V.  H.  H.,”  I 
, wish  to  say  that  I have  kept  two  parrots  and  a 
! cockatoo  for  many  years,  and  have  found  the 
following  treatment  the  best:  Food— dry  Indian 
Corn  and  Hemp-seed  mixed,  clean  water  every 
morning  in  a separate  pot ; no  other  food,  except 
a little  piece  ot  dry  whole  Ginger  occasionally. 
Meat  always  causes  the  feathers  to  come  off,  and 
grease  is  very  injurious.  Soft  food  is  apt  to 
turn  sour,  and  I think  it  is  the  cause  of  the  beak 
growing  out  of  shape.  Plenty  of  sand  and 
small  gravel  should  be  put  in  the  cage  bottom. 
A piece  of  cuttle-fish  hung  in  the  cage  is  good 
for  small  foreign  birds,  and  would  most  probably 
suit  the  cockatoos.— A Friend  of  Birds. 

. 7 — Although  I have  not  personally  kept 
either  cockatoos  or  parrots,  because  of  the 
abominable  noise  which  they  make,  I can  make 
a shrewd  guess  at  the  causes  of  your  bird’s  mis- 
fortunes. I have  kept  budgerigars  and  cocka- 
tiels,  and  I provide  them  with  a stout  perch, 
made-  from  an  oaken  branch,  which  they  gnaw 
from  time  to  time,  after  the  manner  of  all  the 
parrot  tribe,  and  thus  keep  their  beaks  in  proper 
condition.  Unless  these  birds  have  something 
to  gnaw  their  beaks  require  to  be  trimm^ 
mmost  as  often  as  our  nails  require  cutting. 
The  loss  of  feathers  is  due  to  feeding  your  bird 
on  meat.  It  is  most  unnatural  fool  for  all, 
excepting  one  of  the  New  Zealand  parrots,  and 
It  induces  them  to  pull  out  their  own  feathers, 
consequence  of  some  irritation 
of  the  skin  produced  by  carnivorous  diet,  or  for 
the  pleasure  of  chewing  the  quills,  I cannot  say. 
—A.  G.  Butler. 

276.  — Trapping  birds. —It  is  too  late 
now  to  trap  birds ; they  are  not  only  not 
hungry,  but  are  busy  fighting  for  their  wives,  if 
or,  if  older  ones,  looking  for  suit- 
able places  in  which  to  nest ; besides,  outside 
:!?our  own  ground  the  law  protects  birds  to  a 
certain  extent.  In  some  country  places  the 
Imagistrates  even  exceed  their  powers  in  their 
iSeal,  not  only  fining  for  the  first  oflFence,  but  for 
hird-nesting,  which  has  not  legally  been  rendered 
brimmal  by  any  Act  hitherto  passed.  In  August 
}you  may  begin  to  think  about  trapping  again, 

contrivances  is  the  ordinary 
ihilhng  self-acting  decoy  cage-trap.  I had  a 
ilouble  one  (with,  however,  only  a single  decoy- 
cage  below  the  traps)  made  for  me,  at  a cost  of 
p.  Od.,  and  I have  caught  more  birds  in  this 

r 


than  any  other.  For  blackbirds  and  thrushes, 
however,  the  larger  box-trap  is  necessary  ; it 
works  on  the  same  plan  as  the  decoy- trap,  but 
with  a loose,  forked  stick,  notched  on  top,  and 
kept  in  position  against  the  back  of  the  box  by 
the  pressure  of  the  lid,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
door  of  the  above-mentioned  trap  is.  Fresh- 
caught  birds  do  not  fetch  high  prices,  but  if 
kept  until  tame  and  in  song,  they  become  valu- 
able. The  price  of  fresh-caught  bullfinches  and 
goldfinches  (cocks)  is  about  2s.  ; siskins.  Is.  6d. ; 
blackbirds.  Is.  ; nightingales  and  blackcaps, 
probably  about  2s.  ; most  other  warblers  and 
finnets,  6d ; twites  and  redpoles,  4d. ; chaffinches, 
3d.  ; greenfinches,  2d.  each,  and  so  on. — A.  G. 
Butler. 


DANSIES,  Is.  doz.,  choice  varieties.  Violas, 

-f-  2s.  6d.  doz.,  12  best  sorts,  named,  all  one  colour,  for  mass- 
ing. 12  Ivy  Geraniums,  double,  choice  named,  2s.  6d. 
Double  Nasturtiums,  scarlet  or  yellow.  Is.  doz.  10,000  F.  V. 
Raspail  and  Le  Cygne  Geraniums,  double  scarlet  and  double 
white,bestfor  winter  blooming  or  splendid  for  beds ; good  strong 
plants,  2s.  6d.  doz. — W.  ROGERS.  Nurseryman,  Dorchester. 


CtPECIAL  CHEAP  OFFER. — 6 Geraniums,  6 

^ Fuchsias,  6 dble.  Ivy  Geraniums,  6 Chrysanthemums, 
Mdme.  Desgrange,  6 La  Vierge,  4 brown  and  4 yellow  Calceo- 
larias, 3s. ; half  quantity.  Is.  6d.,  all  free — A.  TOMKIN, 
Florist,  Sidcup,  Kent. 


PjHEAP  PLANTS. — 12  choice-named  Gera- 

niums  for  greenhouse,  2s. ; 12  Crystal  Palace  Gem  (best 
gold).  Is.  9d. ; 12,  tricolor  Sophia  Dumaresque,  2s. ; 12  H. 
Jacoby,  Is.  6d,  : 12  Vesuvius,  Is.  3d. ; 12  Heliotrope,  3 best 
kinds.  Is.  6d. ; 12  Musk,  in  3 varieties.  Is.  2d. ; i2  Oalceolaria, 
Golden  Gem,  Is.  3d. ; 6 beautiful  named  Coleus,  Is.  6d.  All 
carriage  paid  for  cash  with  order.  Dahlias,  the  choicest  col- 
lection In  Europe.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue.— HUMPHRIES, 
Nurser^man,^  Chippenham. 


pHRYSANTHEMUMS.— Many  hundreds  now 
ready;  Japanese, Incurved, Reflexed, Anemone, Pompone, 
single,  early,  and  late  varieties.  Well  rooted  and  sturdy, 
2s.  6d.  doz..  Parcel  Post,  free.  Descriptive  List,  Id. — Miss 
ESTHER  RAYNER.  18Q,  High-street,  Southampton. 


] O GRAND  NAMED  CARNATIONS,  in  12 

varieties,  my  selection,  3s.  6d.  Seed,  Is.  packet ; free 
for  cash.— F.  HOOPER,  Florist,  Bath. 


TTOOPER’S  PANSIES,  finest  strain  in  the 
•l-l-  world. — 12  grand  exhibition  varieties  lor  3s.  Seed  saved 
from  1,000  exhibition  varieties.  Is.  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet ; free 
for  cash. — F.  HOOPER.  Pansy  Grower,  Bath. 

DEGAL  and  SHO  W PELAI^ONTUMS  from 

•*-*'  5-inch  pots,  to  include  Volante,  Nationale  alba,  Mrs. 
Edward  Perkins,  and  Lewis’  Duchess  of  Albany.  Strong 
plants,  9s^ doz. — LEWIS  & SON,  Nurserymen,  Malvern. 

A LS'f  RGiMERIA  (Peruvian  Lily),  Hardy. — 
14  strong  tubers.  Is.,  free.— HARLEY  PARK,  Callan, 
Ireland. 

OEEDS. — lOOpackets,  Is.  2d.,  post  free,  genuine, 
fresh;  other  choice  seeds  half-price.  Catalogues  free.  Green- 
house and  garden  frames  4d.  per  foot,  lights  from  5s.,  frames 
from  lOs. ; greenhouses,  200  ft.,  £4;  frames,  8 by  6,  29s.,  all 
painted,  glazed,  and  put  on  rail.— GARDENER  & Co., 
Tausley,  Matlock. 


H.  DOBBIE,  Florist*  Frettenham,  Norwich, 

12  Choice  alpine  plants,  purchasers’  selection,  car.  pd.,  Is.  6d. 

12  „ herbaceous  plants  „ „ „ Is.  6d 

112  „ , „ „ „ 12s.  6d. 

112  Blue  or  mixed  (12  colours)  Cornflowers  ,,  2s.  Od. 

112  Blue,  white,  yellow,  or  purple  bedding  Violas  „ 3s.  6d. 

12  Iceland  (3  colours)  and  12  Shirley  Poppies  ,,  Is.  6d. 

12  Shirley  Poppies,  strong  plants  ,,  Is.  Od. 

Seed  of  Shirley,  Iceland,  The  Mikado,  bracteatum,  and  orien- 
tale,  3d.  perpkt.  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 


*pANSIES. — 100  stout,  transplanted  plants,  in 

-L  ten  choice  named  varieties,  or  three  separate  colours  for 
bedding,  free,  2s.  6d.— J.  GALVIN,  Nurseries,  Roscommon. 


PROTECT  your  GARDENS  from  RAVAGES 

-L  at  BIRD3.-TANNED  NETTING,  35  square  yards  for  Is. 
Will  not  rot  if  left  out  in  all  weathers.  Sent  any  width,  car- 
riage paid,  on  all  orders  over  5».  As  supplied  to  the  Royal 
Gardens.  Sent  on  approval.  Commoner  Netting  at50  square 
yards.  Is.  Hundreds  ot  testimonials.  Established  170  years. 
— HY.  JOHN  GASSQN,  Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex. 

*T*ANNED  NETTING  for  preserving  fruit- 

-L  trees,  flower-beds,  &c.,  from  frost  and  blight ; 33  square 
yards  for  Is.  Sent  any  width ; carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over 
5s.  I do  not  require  payment  till  you  have  received  and 
approved  ot  the  Netting.  Note  the  address.— HY.  JOHN 
GASSON,  Fish  Merchant,  Rye. 

rpOBACCO  PAPER,  best,  9d.  per  lb, ; 14  1b., 

-•-  lOs. ; do.,  cloth  or  fibre  (stronger  and  cleaner),  lOd.  per  lb. ; 
14  lb.,  11s.  ; do.,  cord,  5d.  per  Ib. ; 14  lb.,  5s.  6d.  28  lb.  car. 
paid. — PEARCE  & CO.,  St.  Andrew’s,  Bristol. 


“Gia'/t'r  hoi,ey  fro.n  your  Jio  ners.” 


^ARDEN  NETTING. — Tanned,  waterproof, 

^ stoutest,  and  very  best  quality,  8s.  per  200  yards,  in  any 
size.  Cheaper  kinds  kept.  Write  for  samples  and  prices  to— 
SPASHETT  & CO.,  Net  Manufacturers,  Lowestoft. 


rPANNED  GARDEN  NETTING.  — Elastic 

-L  Netting,  Tiffany,  Willesden  Rot-proof  Scrim  and  Canvas, 
Aichangel  Mats,  Raffia,  Garden  Tents,  Flags,  Rich  Cloths, 
&c.— Send  for  Samples  and  Prices  to  JOHN  EDGINGTON  & 
CO.,  19,  Long-lane,  West  Smithfield,  London,  E.C. 


PRICE  Id.,  post  free,  l^d.,  now  ready,  THE 
GARDEN  .SHEET  ALMANAC  for  1890,  containing 
Gardening  Operations  for  every  week  in  the  year. — The  Pub- 
lislnng  Office,  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

"pICHARD  SMITH  & CO.  beg  to  announce 

that  they  are  continually  receiving  applications  from 
gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  they  will  be  happy  to 
supply  any  lady  or  gentleman  with  particulars,  &c.— St.  John’s 
Nurseries,  Worcester. 


UH ANTED.  — A Practical  Working  GAR- 

" * BENER,  to  take  charge  of  small  Kitchen  Garden  and 
about  40  acres  of  Grass  and  arable  land.— Address,  stating 
full  particular.s  and  wages  required,  “G.  C.,”  care  Davies  U 
Co.,  Advertising  Agents.  Finch-lane.  Comhill. 


Geo.  Neighbour  & Sons’ 


IMPROVED 


HIVES 


CATALOGUE  POST  FREE. 


Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 

127,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  AND  149,  RECENT-ST.,  W. 

•A.,  p.  or  o s BST  s o Sir, 

Wilmington,  Hull. 

Span.  No. 17.  Lean-to.  No. 18. 
■ ■ ft.  ft.  £ B. 

10  by  8 7 12 
12  by  8 8 9 
20  by  10  13  7 


ft.  ft.  £ B. 

10  by  8 8 5 
12  by  8 912 
15  by  10  1218  . 

Carriage  paid  to  any  station 
in  England,  Wales,  Scotland, 
also  to  Dublin  Price  List  3 
stamps. 


RUSTIC  WORK. 

RUSTIC  SUMMERHOUSES,  RUSTIC  SEATS. 
RUSTIC  VASES,  RUSTIC  BRIDGES, 

RUSTIC  WINDOW  BOXES  in  Stock  or  to  Order. 

The  Trade  and  Furniahiny  Houses  supplied. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Post  Free  3 Stamps. 

HERNE  HILL  RUSTIC  WORKS, 

C.  W.  RILEY  81,  Dnlwlch-road,  Herne-hill,  S.E. 
DGGS  ! EGGS  ! ! EGGS  ! ! ! Cup-strain  Ply- 

-*-•  mouth  Rock  and  Orpingtons,  from  magnificent  birds, 
winners  of  Prizes  and  Honour  at  Palace,  Canterbury,  Dairy, 
Southampton,  Croydon,  Portsmouth,  Chichester,  Favershaiii. 
Shildon,  &c.  Rocks,  8s.  6d.  and  10s.  6d.,  Orpingtons,  10s.  Oil 
Sitting.  .Splendid  layers.  Unfertile  replaced.  Carriage  paid. 
Also  a few  birds  of  both  kinds  to  spare.— MISS  GARRETT, 
7,  Queen’s-road,  South  Norwood. 


GLASS.  HORTICULTURAL  GLASS. 

Free  on  Rail  in  Loudon,  packages  included. 

15oz.,  lOOfe.  21oz.,  100ft.  15oz.,  200  ft.  21oz.,  200ft. 

4ths  . . 9a.  6d.  . . 13s.  . . 18s.  6d.  . . 25s.  6d. 

Srds  . . Us.  . . 14s.  6d.  . . 21s.  6d.  . . 28s.  6d. 

The  following  is  a list  of  sizes  always  in  stock ; — 

10  by  8,  12  by  9,  12  by  10,  14  by  10,  16  by  I2,  18  by  12,  20  by  12, 
20  by  16,  20  by  18. 

Lar^e  cases  of  glass  for  cutting  up,  sizes  averaging  54in,  by 
36in.,  m 15oz.,  at  l}d.  per  foot,  and  in  21oz.  at  IJd.  per  foot. 

Glass  cut  to  any  size  at  a sUyht  advance  on  the  above  prices. 

Glass  is  cut  and  packed  in  own  warehouse  by  experienced 
men,  therefore  quality  of  glass  and  packing  is  guaranteed. 

All  glass  is  put  on  rail  free  of  charge,  and  guaranteed  to  be 
in  sound  condition.  Paint,  4d.  per  Ib. ; Putty,  Id.  per  lb. 

Please  write  for  prices  for  large  quantities,  when  special 
quotation  will  be  sent  by  return  post,  mentioning  this  paper. 
J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Wholesale  Lead  and  Glass  Warehouse, 
31,  Moor  Lane,  Cripplegate,  London,  E.C. 

FROST.  WIND.  HAIL.  BIRDS. 

•JTORTICULTURAL  SHADINGS.— The  only 

thoreugh  Protection  for  Wall  Fruit,  Dwarf  Trees,  Vege- 
tables, &c.  Equally  necessary  for  Greenhouse  Blinds.  Will 
last  for  years.  All  54  inches  wide.  Carriage  paid. 

A quality,  lOd.  per  yard  run. 

No.  1 „ 7W 

No.  2 „ 6d 

No.  3 „ 44d. 

No.  4 ,,  3Jd.  ,,  ,, 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

MOORHEY  MILL  CO..  OLDHAM. 

GREENHOUSES. 

Amateur,  span-roof,  comolete,  with  vantilators,  stages 
glass,  &o.,  7 by  5 ft.,  55s. ; 9 by  6 ft.,  £ I ; 12  by  8 ft.,  £6 ; 15  by 
10  ft.,  £8  8s.  Lean-to’s  from  46s.  Our  spaii-roof  Forcing- 
house,  30  by  12  ft.,  £15.  Strong  Garden  Lights,  glazed  and 
painted,  3by  4 ft.,  6s. ; 6 by  4 ft.,  83.  6d.,  each.  Packed  and  put 
ou  rail.  For  Illustrations  and  Prices  of  other  sizes,  send  for  our 
new  Price  List.  Estimate.s  free  — SHEPHERD  k SON,  The 
West  London  Hortioultural  Works,  Davisville-road,  Shep- 
herd’s-bush,  London  ; and  Tetteahall-road  Horticultural 
Works,  W olverhampton. 


T^IREWORK. — For  Sale,  50  pieces  of  wove 

• " Wire,  J-mesh,  size  about  42  in.  by  30  in.  wide.  Whole  or 
part  Cheap. — Address,  F.  HILL.  Belmont-row,  Birmingham. 


^ARDEN  NETTING. — 100  square  yards,  in 
one  piece,  2s.  6d.,  cash  with  order.— E.  A.  NORTHBY, 
Auctioneer,  Plymouth 


A PR  ACTICAL  TREATISE  on  VIOLE  i’  G U L- 

TURE,  by  John  Heath,  Sedgwick  Gardens,  Kendal,  re- 
printed from  the  Gardners'  Chronicle,  written  chiefly  for  ama- 
curs.postfre?,  6id.-=-W.  PJRKETT,  Kendal,  erfrem  Author. 


cxsai.'Esxc.ie’'  cox'f'jsxs. 

Prepared  solely  from  the  Celery  root,  guaranteed  pure  and 
unmixed.  A most  agreeable  and  refreshing  beverage,  tasting 
like  Coffee.  It  has  none  of  the  hurtful  effects  which  Tea  or 
Coffee  have.  An  infallible  cure  for  and  preventive  of 

RHEUMATISM,  GOUT, 

and  similar  complaints.  The  highest  testimonials.  Sold  in 
Tins,  ground  and  ready  for  boiling  (like  Coffee),  Half  Tins 
(makes  24  cups  I,  post  tree.  Is.  Whole  Tins  (makes  50  cups), 
post  free,  Is.  9d. 

THE  CELERY  COFFEE  COMPANY,  93,  Hope-st.,  Glasgow. 

FOURTH  AND  POPULAR  EDITION, 
Is.  ; post  free.  Is.  3d. 

HARDY  FLOWERS 

Giving  descriptions  of  upwards  of  thirteen  hundred  of 
the  most  ornamental  species,  with  directions  for  th<ir 
arrangement,  culture,  &c. 

London;  37,  Southampton-«treet,  Stranr? 
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Without  which 
none  is  genuine. 


THE 

“PERFECT" 

WEED  KILLER 

Trial  Sample  post  free. 

Maintains  its  Superiority  over  all  Kivals 

for  permanently  destroying  vegetation  on  Walks,  Carriage 
lIDnveSjAsh  Tennis  Courts,  Stonework  grown  green,  &c. 
-Us€d  at  Kjew  Gardens,  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  <£rc.,  4rj:. 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

to  all  using  Weed  Killer  hearing  our  Trade  Mark, 
without  which  .none  is  genuine.  Refuse  Imitations. 

Price— Gallon,  2s. ; 5 gal , Is.  9d.  per  gal  ; . lOgal,,  Is.  6d. 
per  gal.;  40  gal,  ls..4d.  per  gal.  Special  quotations  for- 
quantities.  Carriam  paid  on  10  gallons  and  upwards. 

DISTKIBTJTOR  for 

.“Perfect”  Weed  Killer. 


Holds  40  gallons.  Wrought-'.ron 
frame-work  neatly  painted.  Gal- 
vanized tubes  with  tap  to  regular 
flow.  Gives  spray  36  ins.  wide. 
Price  £4  net  on  rail  Glasgow. 
Sole  Mancfacturers;  The 

HORT'nilLTURAL  & AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COY- 

Works:  97.  Milton  Street,  Glasgow. 

PRINCIPAL  ACTENTS:- 

BLACKLEY,  YOUNG  & CO.,  lOMOLM  STREET,  GLASGOW. 

NOTICE.  — We  originally  had  our  Works  at  Tonbridge, 
Kent,  but  removed'them  to  GLASGOW  in  January,  18S7, 
since  which  time  our  ONLY  AOORESS  hasbeen  GLASGOW. 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 


100  aqrs., 

, 15  oz.,  12 

by'  8,  for 

9/-,  and  if  21  oz., 

100  „ 

„ 13J 

nt  8,  „ 

10,'r 

.»  .1 

100  „ 

..  12 

h'  '9.  .. 

10, “- 

II  «i 

100  „ 

„ 12 

,,  10,  „ 

11;6 

,,  ,, 

100  „ 

„ 13 

„ 11.  .. 

13/- 

,, 

100  „ 

„ 14 

„ 10,  „ 

13/- 

II  »• 

100  „ 

„ 12 

M 12,  „ 

13/- 

II  i. 

100  „ 

„ 18 

>.  8,  „ 

13/- 

II  It 

lOO  „ 

„ 16 

..  0,  ,, 

13,'- 

• I 11 

80  „ 

15 

„ 12,  .. 

13/- 

II  II 

300  sqrs., 

15  oz.,  8 by  6 for  9/6  I 

170  sqrs. 

, 15  oz.,  9 by 

150  „ 

„ 84 

65  „ 9 6 

150  „ 

II  10  M 

220  „ 

,.  95  .. 

65  „ 96  1 

150  „ 

I.  12  „ 

SPECIALLY  CHEAP  ENCLiSH  CLASS. 

■ 12/6 

14/- 
13- 
13/- 
18/6 
18/6 
18/6 
18/6 
18  6 
18  6 
ir  10/- 
8‘  „ 10/- 
6 „ 10/- 

Putty,  Id.  per  lb.,  put  up  in  oiled  paper.  Packing  Cases  in- 
cluded, free  on  rail  at  Leeds.  ,Special  Line  : 100  sqrs.,  21  oz., 
10  by  S,  for  9s.  All  beautiful  English  Glass,  packed  at  home 
in  new  boxes.  Much  better  in  all  respects  than  foreign,  and 
far  less  breakage.  The  glass  sent  out  by  us  is  now  well  known 
and  highly  appreciated. 

WAINWRICHT  & CO.,  ALFRED  ST,  BOAR  LANE,  LEEDS. 
THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  WATER  HEATER  OBTAINABLE. 

5 fa.  Ci 

a;  o 

^ ^ ” a 3 

JO 

I g >.  a?  w 

I ’.o  fli  -iJ  u 

s a) 

oiglis 

fii  S.d'S  3 a 

Illustrated  Priced  Liston  application  to  Red  Rose  Boiler  Co, 
(Ltd. ),  Chester-le-Street.  Testimonial.— Mr.  F.  Lynas,  The 
Gardens,  Moyallan  House,  Ireland,  writes : “After  a most  care- 
ful trial  I have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying  your  Boiler 
* Red  Bose  ’ is  the  most  economical  I have  ever  seen.  This  last 
week  we  have  used  nothing  but  cinders  from  houses  which  the 
other  boilers  would  not  burn.” 


Mealy  Bug  Destroyer, 

For  the  special  eradication  of  this  most 
troublesome  of  stovehouse  plant  peats.  It  is  easily 
applied  either  with  a small  brush  or  vaporiser,  is  instant  des- 
truction to  insect  and  ova,  and  does  not  stain  or  injure  the 
foliage.  In  bottles,  is.,  2s.  6d.,  5s.,  and  10s. ; half-gallon,  21s. ; 
one  gallon,  42s.  each. 

EWING’S  MILDEW  COMPOSITION 

In  Bottles,  Is.  6d.  and  3s.  each ; per  Gallon,  12s. 

FOWLER’S  LAWN  SAND. 

For  destroying  Daisies  and  other  weeds  on 
Lawns,  &c.,  at  the  same  time  acting  as  a f^tihser,  and 
improving  the  growth  and  colour  of  the  grass.  Price  lo  tms, 
Is.,  2s.  6d  , and  5s. ; kegs,  8s.  6d.,  16s.,  30s. 

ELLIOTT'S  “SUMMER  CLOUD” 
SHADING, 

For  Greenhouses  and  all  Glass  Structures 

that  require  shading  material.  In  packets,  Is.  each. 

TOBACCO  JUICE, 

Extra  strong,  specially  prepared  for 

evai>orating,  10s.  6d.  per  gallon. 

Fowler's  Hardener’s  Inseotioide, 

For  destroying  and  preventing  all  the  various 
Insects,  Bhghts,  and  Mildews  infesting  plants  and  trees. 
It  is  easily  applied  either  by  chpping,  syringing,  spoiling,  or 
as  a winter  dressing;  does  not  require  deansiug  ott  with 
water;  will  not  stain  or  injure  anymore  than  plan;  water  tne 
most  delicate  flower,  fruits,  foliage,  or  root;  gives  the  foliage 
a bright,  clean,  healthy  appearance,  and  promotes  the  Si  owth 
of  the  plant.  In  jars.  Is.  bd.,  3s.,  5s.  6d.,  10s.  each,  and  in 
kegs,  28  lb.,  21s. ; 56  lb„  42s. ; 112  lb.,  84s.  each. 

POOLEY’S  WORM  DESTROYER, 

For  eradicating  every  kind  of  worm  from 
the  roots  of  large  specimen  plants,  pots,  lawns,  &c.  It  is 
easily  and  cheaply  applied,  and  will  not  harm  the  most  deli- 
cate plant.  In  bottles,  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  Is.,  12s.  6d.  each. 

Sole  Manufacturers: 

CORRY,  SOPER,  FOWLER  & CO. 

(LIMITED), 

x-oixmoiKT. 

To  be  obtained  from  all  Seedsmen  and  Florists  in  Hie  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies.  

J o zx  »r  c X.  ’ m 

SPECIAL  LINES  FOR  1890. 

Best  value  in  the  market. 

V/  V \/  X/  G V \/ 

jA/s/vyvyv 
ls/v\/\A/yy 

L/\A/\AA4\/'\y 


CLASS 

ISoz.,  per  100  ft. , 9/6'j 


GLASS 


Galvanised  Pea  Hurdle  for  training 
Peas  or  fixing  to  walls  for  creepers, 
&c. , made  in  panels,  6ft.  by  2ft.  2s.3d. 
ea.,  6ft.  by  3ft.  3s.  3d.  ea.,  6ft.  by  4ft. 
4s.  3d.  ea.,  6 ft.  by  5ft.  5s.  3d.  ea. 


GREENHOUSES,  GREENHOUSES. 

AU  intending  purchasers  should  call  or  send  to  the  Royal 
Arch  Horticultural  Works,  Bradford.  The  principal  builders 
to  all  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Nurserymen  in  Yorkshire 
and  surrounding  districts.  The  best  and  cheapest  makers  in 
the  Kingdom.  Catalogues,  post  free,  2 stamps. 

W.  ANDREWS  & Co.,  Horticultural  Builders,  Bradford. 

this"  IS  THE  “PATENT  SMASHER" 

(The  Bone  Crusher  mentioned  by 
Doulting),  the  most  valuable  imple- 
ment yet  introduced  into  the  poultry 
yard.  It  enables  you  to  supply  your 
birds  with  “ Sharp  and  Oyster-shell 
Grits”  for  nothing,  instead  of  paying  12s.  per  cwt.  It  is 
invalublefor  smashing  bones  for  Soup’s  Stock,  &c.,  also  for 
Dotting  plants.  Price  3s.  6d.,  carriage  paid.— EDMUND 
NORCOMBE.  97,  Islington-row.  Binningham. 


Price  Lists  of  Netting, 
Flower  Baskets,  Flower 
Stands,  Bent  Wire,  &o.,  &c., 
sent  post  free  on  applica- 
tion. Every  description  of 
Horticultural  & Domestic 
Wirework  made  to  order. 
Men  sent  out  to  measure 
and  give  estimates  free  of 
charge. 


ri2  by  10  18  by  12  18  by  14  d 

i by  12  20  by  12  18  by  16  « 

M try  I Id-—  I lo  by  12  16  by  14  20  by  16  J 

2l0Z.,  „ „ 13/-J«2«  t24byl4  24  by  16  22  by  18  =§ 

Paints  and  Varnish  at  very  low  prices;  flooring  at  bs.  9d. 
per  square ; Matching  at  5s.  3d.,  3 oy  9 at  2^d.  per  foot  run, 
2 by  4 at  $d. ; Doors,  Mouldings,  Greenhouse  Bars,  Iron- 
mongery Goods,  &c.  Catalogues  post  free. — THE  CHEAP 
WOOD  COMPANY.  72.  Bishopgate-street  Within.  E C. 


BANNED  NETTING,  2 yards  wide,  1-W.  per 

* yard,  10s.  per  100  yards;  4 yards  wide,  3d.  per  yard,  20s. 
per  100.  NEW  TWINE  NETTING,  1-inch  mesh,  1 yard  wide, 
2d. : 2 yards  wide,  4d. ; 4 yards  wide,  8d.  per  yard.  COTTON 
NETTING,  54  inches  wide,  9 meshes  to  square  inch,  7d.  per 
yari— best  article  to  protect  Fruit-trees,  i:c.  HEXAGON 
NE  rfi,  72  meshes  to  inch,  4id.  i>er  yard. — W.  CULLING- 
FO.iD,  127,  Field-road,  Forest-gate,  London,  E, 


Galvanised  Pea  Guard,  1-in 
nettirg  mesh,  3ft.  by  6in.  by 
6in.,  4s.  3d.  per  dozen  lengths, 
cnarge  including  two  end  pieces. 

46  & 47i  High-st , New  Oxford-st.,  London,  W C.  Estvb.  18o5. 


GREENHOUSES 

This  illustration  is  an  ' 
exact  copy  of  my  Ama- 
teur Span-roofed  Green- 
houses, which  arc  made 
of  well  - seasoned  red 
deal.  Complete,  with 
Ventilators,  Irons  for 
opening,  Staging,  Glass, 
&c.,  &c.  Made  in  sec- 
tions, so  that  they  can 
be  erected  by  any  gar- 
dener or  handy  man  in 
a few  hours.  Simply 
screwed  together.  7 by  5 ft.,  56s. ; 9 by  6 ft:,  £>A\\2  by  8 ft., 
£6 ; 15  by  10  ft.,  £8  8s.  20  by  10  ft.,  £11  10s. ; 2o  by  10  ft., 
£17.  Any  size  made. 

STRONG  GARDEN  LIGHTS, 

Painted  and  glazed,  3 by  4 ft.,  6s.  6d. ; 6 by  4 ft,,  9s.  each. 
For  Illustrations  and  prices  of  Lean-to  s,  J Spans,  Summer- 
houses, Poultry-houses. 

CONSERVATORIES,  CUCUMBER 
FRAMES,  SASHBARS, 
GLASS  &c.,  &c. 

Send  for  LIST,  post  free. 

Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used.  Estimates 
for  every  description  of  Horticultural  Buildings,  Plans,  &c. , 
free.  All  orders  carefully  packed  and  put  on  rail,  or  delivered 
free  to  any  station  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  10  per  cent, 
extra  on  list  prices. 

■\KT  ^ O O O 3E»  E 
751,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 

(Late  of  SHANDY  STREET,  E.) 

N.B  — If  William  Cooper’s  Greenhousea  are  not  the 
Cheapest  and  Best  in  the  Trade,  why  is  it  he  sends  off  more 
Houses  every  week  than  any  other  three  makers  put  together? 
Call  at  my  Works,  Devonshire  Grove,  adjoining,  and  see 
materials  used,  and  the  Houses  being  made  before  ordering 
elsewhere.  Inspection  of  my  show-ground  is  respectfully 
invited.  50  Greenhouses  (all  sizes)  always  on  view. 


“Nothing  Sueoeeds  like  SMOceee.” 

IITTPU17C’  (SOLUBLE) 
rlUlJllJjb  INSECTICIDE 

Fir  Tree  OIL 

FLORISTS  AND  NURSERYMEN  SHOULD  NOT 
o “ BE  WITHOUT  IT.  .- 

Dog  and  Bird  Fanciers  should  all  use  it. 
Housewives  should  use  it  as  a Disinfectant, 
Bleacher,  and  Cleanser  when  washing  Under 
Linen. 

Sold  by  Seedsmen  end  Oieinists,  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d. , & 

J ^Uon  7s.  6d.,  1 gallon  12s.  6d. , or  less  m larger  quantitiee. 

A Treatise  on  FIR  TREE  OIL  as  an 
SECTICIDE,  its  application  to  plants  and 
animals,  sent  post  free  on  application  to  tne 
manufacturer,  addressed  to 
E.  GRIFFITHS  HUGHES,  VIGTORIA-ST.,  MANCHESTER. 

Wholesale  from  all  the  London  Seed  Merchants  and 
Patent  Medicine  Houses. 

NEW  YORK.— Rolker  & Sons. 


REYNOLDS  & CO. 

Galvanised  Wire  Netting. 

Revised  Prices,  January  1890.  . j 

50s.  value  free  to  any 
direct  railway  goods 
station. 

NET  PRICES. 


Mesh. 

1 1 

1 

1 H 

1 2 t 

2fb.  wide 

18s.  8d. 

9s.  4d. 

5s.  6d. 

1 5s.  1 

3ft.  wide 

1 28b.  1 

lls. 

1 8s.  3d. 

1 7b.  6d.  1 

3 

3s.  6d, 
5s.  3d. 


Per  50  yard  Roll. 

REYNOLDS  & CO., 

57,  NEW  COMPTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Price.  List  of  Barbed,  Strand,  and  Galmuised  Wire  post/rre., 


rpANNED^  NETTING  for  preserving  fruit- 

J-  trees,  flower-beds.  Sic.,  from  frost  and  blight;  35  square 
yards  for  Is. ; sent  any  width  on  approval  Carriage  paid  on  all 
I Orders  over  5s. — H.  J-  GASSON,  Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex. 


SIMPLEX  LH5 
GLAZING 

For  ROOFS,  **********  I 
**:^***»*  SKYLIGHTS,  a] 

HORTICUL.TUEAL  WORK 

No  SpecM  Contract  required. 

No  Zinc,  Iron,  or  Putty  Used.. 

ANY  QUANTITY  SUPPLIED. 

GROVER&Co.  (ILmti).),  Engineers, &c 

Britannia  Works,  Wharf  Rd.,  CityRd.,  London,  N 

WRITE  FOR 

ILLUSTRATIONS,  TESTIMONIALS,  AND  FULL 
* * * » PARTICULARS  (SENT  POST  FREE).  * * * 


MARVEL  PROPAGATOR 

New  Patent  this  Season. 

60  to  90  degs.  of  bottom-heat  either  in  a box  or  basket,  a 
wire  flower-stand,  a table,  or  even  a single  flower-pot. 

These  Propagators  are  heated  by  a small  lamp,  the  chimney 
of  which  is  double  and  made  of  copper  instead  of  glass,  tnua 
forming  a boiler,  to  which  is  attached  a coil  of  composition 
gas-pipe.  The  coil  is  carried  all  round  the  inside  of  the 
pavator,  ami  as  the  water  flows  through  it  keeps  up  a steaay 
heat,  just  the  same  as  the  hot-water  pipes  in  a gfeenhoiise. 

At  all  prices  from  5s.  uinvards.  Send  at  once  for  full  P»' 
ticulars  and  illustrated  Price  List  to 

CHAPMAN,  CHAPMAN,  & C0„ 

BARWICK  ST.,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Also  PHILLIPS’  Patent  “COMMON-SENSE' 
HEATERS  for  Greenhouses.  The  best  out. 

T C.  STEVENS,  HORTICULTURAL 
J . SCIENTIFIC,  and  NATURAL  HISTORY  S^ 
ROOMS,  38,  King-Street,  Covent-garden,  pndon. 
lished  1780,  Sales  by  auction  nearly  every  day.  Gataiogi 
on  application  or  post  free. 
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PROPAGATING. 

We  are  just  now  in  the  midst  of  the  propagating 
season,  and  few  who  make  the  garden  their 
hobby  but  are  desirous  of  increasing  their  stock 
of  plants  of  some  kind,  especially  as  the  late 
sudden  and  severe  frosts  cut  off  thousands  of 
plants  that  had  so  far  survived  the  winter  in 
safety.  Where  there  is  a proper  house  or  pit 
constructed  especially  for  propagating,  it  be- 
comes a very  simple  matter.  The  pots  of  cut- 
tings have  merely  to  be  plunged  in  some  suitable 
material — Cocoa-nut-fibre  generally,  and,  by- 
the-way,  this  must  be  kept  constantly  moist  or 
it  loses  its  conducting  power  and  becomes  a 
refuge  for  hosts  of  insects— in  the  hot- bed, 
beneath  which  pipes  or  a hot-water  tank  are 
situated,  and  in  the  close,  moist  atmosphere 
roots  are  formed  in  a very  brief  space  of  time, 
and  a fresh  batch  may  be  introduced.  Even  if 
merely  stood  on  a bed  of  moist  ashes  in  a stove 
or  other  warm  house,  and  kept  moist  and 
shaded,  such  things  as  Fuchsias,  Petunias, 
Lobelias,  and  many  others  will  form  roots 
sooner  or  later  without  the  aid  of  bottom-lieat 
at  all.  Tt  is  indeed  wonderful  how  easily  cut- 
tings of  all  but  really  delicate  plants  may  be 
struck  at  this  season  by  merely  keeping  them 
moderately  close,  moist,  and  warm  in  a structure 
of  any  kind.  At  one  time  I used  to  root  many 
thousands  of  cuttings  of  the  above  and  many 
other  kinds  in  an  ordinary  span-roofed  green- 
house, heated  by  two  rows  of  .3-inch  hot- 
water  pipes  along  each  side  and  up  the  central 
pathway.  The  pots  and  boxes  were  simply 
stood  on  the  solid  ash-beds  on  each  side  the 
pathway,  without  any  bottom-heat  whatever, 
and  by  merely  keeping  the  house  as  warm  and 
close  as  we  could  (it  often  fell  to  50  degs.  or  less 
at  night),  with  shade  from  hot  sun  and  the  free 
use  of  the  syringe,  I had  very  few  failures,  and 
though  the  cuttings  took  a little  longer  perhaps, 
they  made  much  sturdier  and  harder  plants 
than  those  from  hot-beds.  Another  very  common 
method  is  to  make  up  a good 
Hot-bed  of  manure,  leaves,  &c.,  about  the 
present  time,  and  place  on  it  a one  or  two-light 
frame.  Pots  or  pans  of  cuttings,  plunged  in  a 
few  inches  of  Cocoa-nut-fibre  in  this  root  very 
quickly.  In  default  of  the  conveniences  first 
mentioned  this  is  a good  plan,  but  inexperienced 
hands  often  lose  quantities  of  stuff  from  the  heat 
being  too  strong,  the  steam  too  rank,  or  the 
moisture  excessive.  Where  stable-manure  is 
not  obtainable  I have  frequently  made  use  of 
spent  brewers’  Hops  as  a substitute  with  ex- 
cellent results.  Now  I come  to  the  case  of  those 
wlio  have  neither  propagating-house  or  pit, 
stove,  or  hot-bed.  I have  several  times  during 
the  last  few  years  described  in  the  pages  of 
Gardening  a simple  and  inexpensive  apparatus 
heated  by  an  ordinary  paraffin  lamp  which  may 
be  placed  in  a greenhouse,  in  a shed  with  a sky- 
ight,  or  even  a light  window,  and  to  my  own 
knowledge  scores  and  probably  hundreds  of 
amateurs  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  made 
and  are  using  such  an  arrangement  with  perfect 
success.  But  there  is  yet 
Another  way  in  which  anyone  possessing  a 
weu-heatfe,d  greenhouse  may  strike  cuttings  of 
almost  any  kind  with  freedom  and  certainty 
without  a h(ot-bed  of  any  kind.  This  is  to  take 


one  or  more  boxes  of  moderate  size  and  depth, 
such  as  those  in  which  tinned  salmon  and 
condensed  milk  arrive.  Bore  a few  1-inch 
holes  in  the  bottom  with  a centre-bit,  place 
2 inches  or  3 inches  of  rough  ashes  or  broken 
bricks  in  the  bottom  for  drainage,  and  over  it 
about  1 inch  of  rough  siftings  or  Hops,  &c., 
and  fill  up  to  within  3 inches  or  4 inches  of  the 
top  with  any  light,  porous,  sandy  soil.  In  this 
the  cuttings  are  to  be  dibbled  out  at  a suitable 
distance,  making  the  soil  fairly  firm  around 
them  ; then  cover  with  a sheet  of  glass,  and 
place  the  boxes  from  6 inches  to  1 foot  above  a 
pair  of  hot-wates  pipes  in  any  convenient  and 
fairly  light  position.  Air  can  be  given  to  any 
extent  by  tilting  the  glass  more  or  less,  and  this 
should  be  done  only  occasionally  at  first,  and 
more  and  more  freely  after  roots  have  been 
formed.  Keep  moist  not  only  on  the  surface, 
but  beneath,  and  with  good  cuttings  almost 
anything  may  be  rooted  easily  after  the  middle 
or  end  of  March,  if  not  before.  Failing  a 
suitable  place  over  some  pipes,  the  box  or  boxes 
may  be  placed  in  any  warm  corner  away  from 
draughts.  By  these  simple  means  alone  I have 
rooted  even  such  things  as  Genistas,  Acacias, 
Begonias,  also  Gloxinias,  and  Rex  Begonias 
from  leaves,  and  many  others  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  in  May  and  June. 

Zonal  and  other  Pelargoniums  require 
somewhat  different  treatment  to  anything  else. 
A stagnant  atmosphere  or  any  excess  of  moisture 
is  very  prejudicial  to  these,  and  I always  find 
them  root  best  in  the  spring  when  inserted  in 
small  pots,  either  singly  in  thumbs,  or  five  or 
six  round  the  sides  of  a 3J-inch  pot,  and  stood 
on  a shelf  or  stage  over  or  near  one  or  more  hot- 
water  pipes.  Other  things  require  shade,  but 
these  do  best  in  the  full  sunshine,  unless  the 
cuttings  are  very  soft,  and  then  only  a very 
light  shading  is  needed.  Good  drainage  is  in 
all  cases  necessary.  If  any  stagnant  moisture 
can  hang  about  the  base  of  the  cuttings  they 
will  seldom  do  any  good,  but  with  free  drainage 
there  is  very  little  danger  of  overwatering.  Of 
course  we  know  that  Bouvardias  and  many 
others  will  root  freely  in  pans  of  sand  and 
water,  but  that  is  a different  principle  altogether, 
and  does  not  touch  the  subject. 

Cuttings  of  most  things  will  form  a callus 
quite  as  well  or  better  on  a cool  bottom  than  in 
heat,  and  if  then  plunged  in  a hot-bed  they  are 
certain  to  root  freely.  The  main  thing  is  to 
keep  them  up  by  shading,  and  either  in  a close, 
moist  atmosphere,  or  by  the  frequent  use  of  the 
syringe  until  this  stage  is  reached,  when  they 
will  be  tolerably  safe.  B.  C.  R. 


A word  of  advice. — May  I suggest  that 
it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  very  much  more 
satisfactory,  and  lead  to  the  diffusion  of  much 
more  correct  and  valuable  information  if  both 
those  who  ask  and  those  who  answer  questions 
(but  especially  the  former)  would  give  more 
exact  details  as  regards  the  locality,  aspect,  and 
any  other  points  bearing  directly  upon  the 
question  at  issue  ? So  much — so  very  much — 
depends  upon  circumstances  in  gardening  that 
information,  advice,  or  practice  that  might  be 
quite  right  and  proper  in  one  case  would  be 
quite  wrong  in  another;  and  when  answering  a 
question  I have  frequently  found  it  a most 
puzzling  matter,  whilst  desirous  of  giving  sound 


and,  as  far  as  possible,  full  advice  on  the  one 
hand,  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  trespassing  too 
much  upon  our  editor’s  valuable  space  by  enter- 
ing into  a number  of  possibilities  as  I'egards  the 
conditions  above  referred  to.  A reference  to 
question  No.  .360,  Gardening,  April  5tb,  p.  82, 
will  show  in  a moment  what  I mean.  A green- 
house on  a north  or  eastaspect  inan  exposed  posi- 
tion in  Yorkshire  or  Cumberland  would  require 
at  least  twice  the  amount  of  piping  to  maintain 
the  necessary  temperature  as  would  be  required 
with  a sheltered  south  exposure  in  any  of  the 
south  or  south-western  comities,  and  in  the 
absence  of  farther  particulars  anything  like 
exact  advice  cannot  be  given.  Questions  Nos. 
332,  .302,  .303,  and  others  furnish  other  instances. 
— B.  C.  R.  

HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

395.— Pelargoniums  in  a cellar.— As 

an  experiment  I have  kept  Pelargoniums  during 
winter  in  a cellar,  and  when  they  could  be  potted 
and  placed  in  a genial  temperature  in  March  to 
get  them  into  growth  the  plants  did  fairly  well, 
but  if  there  is  no  means  of  helping  them  on  in 
spring — if  they  have  to  be  taken  direct  from  the 
cellar  to  the  beds,  which  cannot  be  done  with 
safety  before  May — they  are  so  long  in  getting 
into  growth  that  the  summer  is  on  the  wane 
before  they  get  strong  enough  to  blossom.  Con- 
sidering how  cheaply  Pelargoniums  may  be  pur- 
chased, I don’t  think  the  cellar  business  is  alto- 
gether satisfactory. — E.  H. 

.3.3.3.— Plants  for  a window-box.— 
Suitable  annuals  to  sow  in  such  a position  at  the 
present  time  would  comprise  Mignonette, 
Candytuft,  and  the  dwarf  varieties  of  Tropseo- 
lums  (Nasturtiums),  such  as  Empress  of  India, 
King  Theodore,  Tom  Thumb,  &c.  Ten-week 
Stocks,  sown  in  a glass-covered  box,  and 
pricked  out  when  large  enough,  would  also 
succeed  ; and  Balsams  and  Phlox  Drummond  i 
may  be  sown  at  the  end  of  the  month  where 
they  are  to  flower.  A few  climbers  to  run  up 
strings  on  each  side  of  the  window  give  a nice 
finish  ; among  the  best  for  this  purpose  being 
the  Canary  Creeper,  Major  Convolvulus,  and 
Tropaeolum  Lobbianum  or  Fireball.— B.  G.  R. 


367.— Treatment  of  a Tree  Carna- 
tion.— As  no  young  plants  are  required  at  pre- 
sent the  old  one,  being  in  a small  pot,  should  be 
repotted  as  soon  as  it  has  done  flowering.  The 
best  place  for  Carnations  of  this  or  any  other 
kind  when  they  are  making  their  growth  in 
summer  is  in  a favourable  position  out-of-doors, 
sheltered  from  high  winds,  but  open  to  sun  and 
light.  It  need  not  be  cut  back  at  all  unless  it 
has  become  rather  straggly. — J.  D.  E. 

Your  treatment  so  far  has  been  right. 

Do  not  cut  the  plant  back,  only  remove  the  old 
flower-stem  after  the  flowers  fade  ; at  the  same 
time  you  may  give  it  a larger  pot — one  6 inches 
in  diameter  will  be  large  enough,  as  the  Tree 
Carnation  will  not  endure  being  over-potted. 
As  you  want  the  plant  to  get  larger  you  had 
better  train  the  new-made  growth  to  two  or 
three  sticks.  You  may  continue  supplying  the 
liquid-manure  once  a week  throughout  the  year  ; 
in  the  summer  you  may  place  the  plant  in  the 
open  air,  but  do  not  let  it  suffer  too  much  for 
the  want  of  root  moisture. — J.  C.  C. 
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Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  April 
\^th  to  April  2Qth. 

Shifted  Chrysanthemums  into  lar«-er  pots,  and  moved  to 
cold  frames.  The  leaders  were  pinched  three  weeks  ago, 
and  the  plants  are  now  breaking  nicely.  Sowed  seeds  of 
Chinese  Pnmulas.  Divided  the  'roots  of  a collection  of 
double-flowered  varieties  to  increase  stock.  They  were 
mulched  round  the  collars  with  sandy  peat  some  weeks 
ago,  and  in  many  instances  young  roots  have  formed,  and 
where  roots  have  not  actually  formed  the  cuttings  will  be 
in  a better  condition  for  rooting  for  the  treatment.  I 
always  grow  these  when  small  in  peat  and  sand,  with  a 
dash  of  leaf-mould  added.  Later  on,  when  they  require 
shifting  into  larger  pots,  some  turfy  loam  is  used,  with 
a little  peat  and  leaf-mould,  and  a little  crushed  charcoal  ; 
but  turfy  loam  forms  the  base  of  the  compost.  Potted 
Carnations  into  flowering  pots,  ramming  the  soil  in  firmly. 
Pricked  off  seedling  Carnations.  Planted  a further  batch 
of  Gladiolus,  including  a lot  of  hybrids  from  seeds. 
Pricked  off  seedlings  of  many  kinds,  including  Phlox 
Drummondi,  Nicotiana  aflinis,  Stocks,  Asters,  Gaillardias, 
&c.  Looked  over  Peaches  on  walls,  and  puffed  a little 
Tobacco-powder  among  the  leaves.  I do  not  wait  for  flies 
to  come,  finding  it  cheaper  to  anticipate  their  coming,  and 
hence  the  trees  are  never  inspected  without  carrying 
round  the  Tobacco-powder,  and  putting  a little  here  and 
there  into  every  suspicious  spot.  Sowed  Sweet  Peas  for 
late  blooming.  These  are  so  nice  for  cutting  it  is  im- 
portant to  provide  for  a regular  supply.  Where  the  seed- 
pods  are  picked  off  constantly’’,  and  liquid-manure  is  given, 
the  plants  raised  early'  \\’ill  last  all  the  summer.  I had 
this  brought  forcibly  under  my  notice  in  a garden  I \'isited 
many  y ears  ago.  The  Peas  were  grosving  in  large  pots,  and 
were  a triumph  of  persevering  attention.  Liquid-manure 
had  been  used  freely.  In  hot  soils  late  sown  Sweet  Peas 
are  not  always  a success.  They  do  not  get  a proper  grasp 
of  the  soil  to  enable  them  to  resist  the  drought,  and  Peas 
of  any  kind,  with  the  roots  just  on  the  surface,  it  is  next 
to  iihpossible  to  keep  cool  and  moist.  The  seeds  now 
should  be  buried  deeper  than  would  be  desirable  earlier  in 
the  season.  Set  the  blossoms  of  Melons  in  the  early  pit. 
In  a general  way  it  is  better  to  pinch  off  the  early’  blos- 
soms, and  wait  till  half-a-dozen  are  ready  to  open  on  each 
plant  nearly  at  the  same  time,  or  within  a day  or  two  of 
each  other.  When  only  one  or  two  blossoms  are  set,  and 
the  fruits  take  a strong  lead,  other  blossoms  will  not  set 
on  the  same  plants  afterwards  until  the  first  fruits  are 
ripe.  Potted  off  cuttings  of  stove  plants,  including  Gar- 
<lenias,  Aphelandras,  Crotons,  and  a number  of  soft  winter- 
flowering things,  such  as  Justicias,  Euphorbias,  &c.  Shifted 
Caladiums  into  larger  pots.  A few  will  be  grown  in  48’s, 
as  in  that  size  they  are  useful  for  table  decoration.  Went 
through  n\y  small  stock  of  Orchids  and  repotted  the 
terrestrial  species.  Those  in  baskets  and  on  blocks  will  be 
dealt  with  within  a day  or  two,  or  as  occasion  requires. 
Azaleas  and  Camellias  have  just  been  repotted.  Peat  and 
sand  only  are  used  for  Azaleas  and  Heaths  ; but  turfy’-loam 
and  leaf-mould  are  employed  for  Camellias  and  New 
Holland  plants.  Firm  potting  is  essential  to  the  success 
of  all  this  class  of  plants.  After  potting  for  a time  the 
plants  will  be  kept  rather  warmer  and  closer  whilst 
making  wood,  especially  in  the  case  of  Camellias  and 
Azaleas.  Made  up  a Mushroom-bed  in  the  open  air, 
covering  with  long  litter  till  the  heat  gets  up.  It  has  been 
made  as  firm  as  possible. 


Greenhouse. 

Fuchsias. — Plants  that  were  struck  from  cuttings 
last  summer,  and  have  been  kept  growing  in  on  interme- 
diate temperature  through  the  winter,  should  nov\’  be  in 
8-inch  pots;  those  that  are  wanted  to  flower  soon  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  them,  and  not  have  their  shoots 
stopped  any' more.  If  a portion  of  the  stock  be  required 
to  be  grown  larger  and  to  bloom  later  on  they  may'  be 
moved  to  10-inch  or  l*2-inch  pots.  Give  them  soil  that  has 
been  enriched  with  rotten  manure  ; this  should  be  passed 
through  a fine  sieve  and  be  evenly  mixed  with  the  loam. 
Fuchsias  are  free-growing  subjects  that  make  a large 
amount  of  roots  in  little  time.  This  being  the  case  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  have  larger  pots  than  many  of 
the  soft-wooded  section  of  greenhouse  plants  require. 
The  shoots  of  those  that  are  potted  should  at  the  same 
lime  have  their  points  again  pinched  out.  These  later 
plants,  as  well  as  those  that  are  to  bloom  earlier,  should 
now  be  shaded  regularly  when  the  weather  is  bright.  If 
this  is  not  attended  to  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  make 
sufficient  growth  to  enable  them  to  keep  on  blooming  to 
an  extent  worth  taking  into  account 

Old  Fuchsias. — Old  specimens  that  bloomed  last 
year,  and  after  being  dried  off  were  cut  back,  started,  and 
repotted  in  February,  wll  now  soon  be  in  flower. 
Their  roots  will  by  this  have  got  well  hold  of 
the  new  soil,  and  be  in  a condition  to  take  manure- 
water.  This  should  be  used  in  a weaker  state  than  some 
things  will  bear  it ; if  applied  too  strong  it  will  cause  the 
buds  to  fall  off  before  they  open.  Once  in  ten  days  will 
be  often  enough  to  give  stiiiiulants  of  this  kind.  Fuchsias 
are  liable  to  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  red-spider,  which 
seldom  fails  to  trouble  them  after  warm  weather  sets  in. 
The  best  way'  to  keep  the  plants  clean  is  to  syringe  them 
freely  with  clean  water  once  a day,  care  being  taken  that 
the  water  reaches  the  leaves  on  ail  sides. 

Epiphyllums. — The  larger  growing  species  that 
were  kept  quite  dry  at  the  roots  during  their  season  of 
rest,  and  had  the  soil  moistened  a few  weeks  back,  will  now 
be  pushing  up  their  flower-buds.  These  Epiphyllums 
should  be  closely  looked  over  from  time  to  time  to  see 
that  they  are  free  from  aphides,  which  congregate  on  the 
adv’ancing  blooms,  and  if  allowed  to  remain  ciipple  the 
petals  so  that  the  flowers  come  deformed.  Keep  the  soil 
in  a slightly  moist  condition, _ not  wet.  ..The  ropjtsj^jf  most 
kinds  of  Cactus’ are  neither"  so  plentiful  nor  capable 
of  bearing  water  to  the  extent  that  many’  plants  require. 

Epiphyllum  truncatum.— Plants  that  were 
forced  early  in  the  winter  should  now  be  in  an  interme- 
diate temperature  making  their  growth.  These  truncatum 
varieties,  whether  grafted  on  the  Pereskia  stock  or  on 
their  own  roots,  are  spare  rooters  that  do  with  little  pot- 
room,  and  do  not  need  shifting  every  year.  But  it  is 


possible  to  cramp  them  so  much  that  the  plants  cannot 
make  enough  growth  to  flower  properly.  Any  that  are 
wanting  in  vigour  should  be  turned  out,  and  have  as  much 
of  the  old  soil  got  away  as  can  be  removed  without 
interfering  much  with  the  roots ; pots  one  or  two  sizes 
larger  may  be  given.  Besides  the  usual  amount  of  sand 
that  is  added  to  the  soil  a few  finely  broken  potsheards  or 
charcoal  may  be  mixed  with  the  loam,  which  is  the  best 
material  to  grow  Epiphyllums  of  all  kinds  in. 

Dapline  indica. — It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a 
plant  that  is  held  in  greater  estimation  for  the  fragrance 
of  its  flowers  than  this  Daphne,  yet  it  is  seldom  met  with 
in  a well-grown  state.  The  principal  reason  for  this  is 
that  though  it  will  succeed  with  greenhouse  treatment, 
still,  when  grown  cool,  especially  during  the  first  years  of 
its  existence,  the  progress  it  makes  is  so  slow  that  the 
plants  do  not  attain  enough  size  to  admit  of  as  much  of 
the  wood  being  cut  with  the  flowers  as  they  will  bear.  In 
fact,  it  is  only  when  the  plants  are  in  a strong,  vigorous 
state  that  the  flowers  should  be  cut  at  all,  for  their  stems 
are  so  short  that  unless  a portion  of  the  shoot  is  severed 
with  them,  they  are  useless.  Amateurs  who  have  a house 
or  pit,  in  which  an  intermediate  temperature  is  main- 
tained, will  do  well  to  keep  their  Daphnes  for  two  or  three 
years  in  it,  not  alone  whilst  the  stock  is  .young,  but  any 
older  examples  that  happen  to  be  wanting  in  vigour. 
Under  any  treatment  the  plant  makes  comparatively  few 
roots,  and  is  consequently  impatient  of  too  much  pot- 
room  or  too  much  water.  But,  when  grown  in  moderate 
heat  it  will  bear  more  liberal  usa^e  in  both  these  matters. 
Now  is  a good  time  to  repot ; m carry'ing  out  this  work 
remove  any  old  soil  that  can  be  got  away  without  dis- 
turbing the  roots.  See  that  the  drainage  is  sufficient, 
and  that  it  is  properly’  secured  from  the  soil  getting  down 
into  it.  Peat  that  contains  plenty  of  vegetable  fibre,  with 
a liberal  addition  of  rotten  manure  and  sand,  answers  best 
for  the  red-tinted  and  also  the  white-flowered  forms,  both 
of  which  require  the  same  treatment  in  other  respects. 
The  plants  should  be  stood  where  they’  will  be  under  the 
influence  of  full  light,  but  ought  to  be  shaded  from  the 
sun  during  the  spring  and  early  part  of  summer.  Whilst 
the  growth  is  going  on,  syringe  slightly  overhead  once  a 
day,  and  give  a surface  dressing  three  or  four  times  during 
the  spring  and  early  part  of  the  summer  with  Standen’s 
manure. 

Lilies.— As  the  later  potted  Lilies  break  through  the 
soil  they  must  immediately  be  stood  where  they  can  get 
plenty  of  light.  A cold-frame  whej’e  their  tops  will  be 
near  the  glass  is  the  right  position  for  Lilies  after  this 
time  and  until  the  middle  of  May,  when  the  open  air  is 
best.  When  there  is  any  appearance  of  frost  a mat  should 
be  put  over  the  lights.  As  the  growth  advances  give 
more  water,  but  in  the  case  of  bulbsduringthe  first  season 
after  they  are  imported,  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  to 
neither  over-water  nor  over-pot. 

Lilium  Harris!. — Plants  that  were  forced  so  as  to 
have  them  in  flower  in  the  winter  must  be  well  attended 
to  after  they  have  done  blooming,  otherwise  it  is  no  use 
expecting  them  to  flower  again  next  year.  Lilies  that 
have  been  brought  on  in  heat  natui’ally  are  more  tender  in 
their  leaves  and  stems  than  those  that  come  on  slower, 
consequently  as  soon  as  they  have  done  blooming  the 
plants  should  be  kept  in  a greejihouse,  and  regularly 
attended  to  with  \s  ater,  and  means  be  taken  to  keep  them 
free  from  aphides. 

Lilium  eximium.— This  is  the  best  form  of  L. 
longiflorum,  and  is  an  excellent  plant  for  flowering  during 
the  spring  months  to  succeed  L.  Harrisi.  It  may  either 
be  forced  or  allowed  to  come  on  in  a greenhouse.  With 
fair  attention  both  L.  Harrisi  and  L.  eximium,  which 
are  nearly’  allied,  will  not  only  last,  but  will  go  on  increas- 
ing for  an  indefinite  time.  They  are  much  more  satis- 
factory plants  to  cultivate  than  L.  auratum. 

Mignonette.— Plants  that  have  been  raised  from 
seed  sown  in  the  last  and  the  preceding  month,  with  a new 
to  their  flowering  in  pots  to  succeed  the  autumn-raised 
stock,  should  now  be  moved  into  those  in  which  they  are 
to  bloom — 6-inch  pots  will  be  large  enough  ; three  plants 
of  this  sowing  ma.y  be  grown  together.  A cold  pit  or 
frame  will  do  for  them  now’.  As  soon  as  the  roots  have 
begun  to  move  in  the  new'  soil  give  manure-w'ater 
regularly. 

Annual  Thunbergias.  — These  free  - flowering 
annuals  are  effective  in  a greenhouse.  They  look  best 
w'hen  the  pots  are  stood  in  a line  on  the  front  of  the  stage, 
and  the  plants  are  allow'ed  to  hangdown.  They' flow’er  as 
freely  in  this  w'ay  as  if  trained  to  sticks  in  an  erect 
position.  Six-inch  pots  are  large  enough  for  the  plants, 
and  the  seeds  may  be  sow’n  in  the  pots  they  are  to  bloom 
in.  Ordinary'  loam,  with  rotten  manure  and  sand,  is  all 
that  is  required.  Cover  the  seed  thinly,  and  stand  in  a 
greenhouse  or  cold  pit.  Syringe  freely  every  day  to  keep 
down  red-spider,  to  which  insect  these  Thunbergias  are 
subject. 

Petunias. — Young  plants  of  the  double  varieties  of 
Petunia  that  w'ere  raised  from  cuttings  some  w'eeks  ago 
should  be  moved  into  4-inch  or  5-inch  pots  directly’ they' 
are  well-rooted  in  the  little  ones  they  occupy  ; pinch  out 
the  tops  to  induce  them  to  break  back. 

Old  Petunias. — Plants  that  after  flowering  last 
summer  W’ere  cut  back  in  the  autumn,  and  have  since 
been  kept  growing,  should  be  moved  into  8-inch  pots.  These 
w’ill  not  be  larger  than  necessary  to  support  them  through 
the  season,  as  they  should,  if  all  goes  well,  keep  on  bloom- 
ing until  autumn.  Thomas  Baines. 


Outdoor  Garden. 

Carpet  bedding  is  not  so  much  practised  as  it  was  a few 
years  ago.  A bed  or  group  of  beds  in  some  prominent 
position  gives  a pleasant  variety’  where  much  bedding-out 
isdone,  and  as  a considerable  portion  of  the  plants  used  may’ 
be  hardy,  the  expense  of  providing  so  many  tender  things 
is  not  so  great  after  all.  There  is  plenty  of  time  to  root 
cuttings  of  Alternantheras,  Iresines,  Coleuses,  and  varie- 
gated Mesembryanthemums  where  there  is  a genial 
bottom-heat.  The  simplest  w’ay  of  working  up  a large 
stock  is  to  make  up  a number  of  slight  hot-beds  covered 
with  movable  frames.  Place  in  3 inches  or  4 inches  of  soil, 
with  a sprinkle  of  sand  on  the  top.  When  the  heat  has 

i become  steady,  dibble  in  the  cuttings  2 inches  apart. 
Keep  close  and  shaded  till  rooted,  and  then  ventilate  to 
give  colour.  From  these  beds  the  plants  may  be  taken 


w’ith  little  balls  of  soil  to  the  position  they  are  to  occupy 
in  June.  It  is  not  generally  safe  to  plant  out  the  tender 
things  before  the  first,  or,  in  some  districts,  the  second, 
w’eek  in  June.  The  blue  Squill  makes  a very  pretty  bed  in 
the  spring  garden.  1 have  lately  seen  several  very  beauti- 
ful masses.  To  be  effective  they  must  be  planted  thickly. 
Tw’o  inches  apart  is  none  too  close.  The  dry  weather  has 
been  rather  trying  to  new’ly  planted  trees  and  shrubs, 
especially  if  the  surface  has  not  been  mulched.  Short 
Grass  from  the  law’n  makes  a good  mulch  w'here  the  object 
is  to  keep  the  roots  moist.  Deciduous  shrubs  recently 
planted  should  be  cut  w’ell  back  to  make  good  plants.  The 
garden  engine  should  be  used  freely  upon  transplanted 
evergreens  to  keep  the  leaves  fresh,  so  that  the  roots  may 
feel  the  requisite  impetus  to  start  them  into  growth. 
Divide  and  replant  Chrysanthemums  in  the  open  air. 
Some  of  the  pieces  may  be  planted  against  bare  w’alls  or 
fences,  up  which  they  may  be  trained.  Open-air  Chrys- 
anthemums require  more  attention  than  they  usually 
receive,  a chief  item  being  annual  division,  and  replant- 
ing in  fresh  soil  well  manured.  Thin  the  shoots  of  Phloxes, 
Delphiniums,  and  other  hardy  plants  which  have  not  been 
recently  divided,  and  which,  in  consequence,  are  throwing 
up  too  many  stems.  Pot  on  the  subtropical  plants  which 
have  been  raised  in  heat  to  get  them  strong. 

Fruit  Garden. 

The  frosts  of  the  past  w’eek  have  been  rather  severe  fe 
April.  Fortunately  everything  has  been  dry,  and  w’here 
protection  has  been  given,  a crop  of  w'all  fruit  has  been 
saved.  The  Gooseberries  in  some  instances  seem  to  have 
suffered,  especially  where  close  pruning  has  been  carried 
out.  To  have  a good  crop  of  Gooseberries,  lea\  e as  much 
young  w’ood  as  the  bushes  w'ill  carry  w’ithout  overcrowding. 
Strawberries  will  set  well  now  under  glass  without  artificial 
fertilisation.  Fruit  swelling  off  must  have  a stimulant  of 
some  kind.  I am  using  Ichthemic  guano  ; it  gave  good 
results  last  year  wherever  used.  As  soon  as  the  weather 
gets  settled  disbudding  may  begin  upon  the  Peach-wall 
in  forward  districts  by  removing  a shoot  here  and  there 
where  the  growth  is  much  crowded.  Green-tty  will  soon 
make  its  appearance,  and  should  be  dealt  with  promptly. 
Tobacco-powder  is  the  best  remedy  at  this  season,  and  it  is 
cheap  and  easily  applied.  It  is  best  to  keep  the  distributor 
always  charged,  and  where  there  is  a suspicion  of  a fly, 
dust  some  of  the  powder  among  the  leaves.  Fruit  trees 
in  pots  in  the  orchard-house  will  now  require  liberal 
supplies  of  water,  and  a little  artificial  manure  of  some  kind 
may  with  advantage  be  added  lo  the  water.  It  is  best  to 
thin  off  some  of  the  fruits  if  they  are  set  thickly.  The 
syringe  or  engine  must  be  used  daily  now.  It  is  well  to  fill  the 
engine  and  let  it  stand  in  the  sun  all  day.  I never  like  to 
use  cold  water,  even  for  trees  growing  in  cool-houses. 
Water  of  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  what  nature 
supplies  when  the  trees  are  grown  under  natural  conditions, 
and  this,  I think,  is  worthy  of  imitation.  Plums  and  Cherries 
require  special  attention  in  the  matter  of  ventilation  when 
grown  under  glass.  The  house  should  never  be  altogether 
closed  except  on  frosty  nights.  At  the  same  ^ time,  cold 
draughts  must  be  guai’ded  against.  The  fertilisation^  of 
Muscats  and  other  shy-setting  Grapes  should  have  assist- 
ance. There  are  several  ways  of  doing  this.  Some  draw 
their  hands  gently  down  the  bunches  from  top  to  bottom. 
This  removes  the  capsules  and  liberates  the  pollen.  A 
soft  hair  - bmsh  answers  the  same  purpose,^  and  when 
the  atmosphere  outside  is  dry,  a good  syringing  has 
advantages. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Plant  new  beds  of  the  hardi’  herbs,  such  as  Sage,  Thyme, 
Mint,  &3.  Annual  propagation  is  the  best  course  to  adopt 
with  these,  especially  such  of  them  as  are  liable  to  die 
during  a severe  frost  when  the  plants  get  old.  Old  plants  of 
Thyme  and  Sage  for  instance  are  often  killed  off  during  a 
severe  winter  ; but  the  young  plants  rarely  suffer  much. 
Tarragon  again  is  rather  tender,  and  it  is  a good  plan  lo 
divide  a few  roots  every  spring  to  have  young  plants. 
Basil,  Summer  Savory,’ and  Knotted  Marjoram,  sow  in 
heat  for  transplanting,  or  they  may  be  sown  on  a south 
border  early  in  May.  Chervil  is  always  in  demand,  and 
Sorrel  also.  The  latter  may  be  either  propagated  by 
cutting  up  old  roots  or  seeds  may  be  sown.  Sow  Spinach 
fortnightly  now,  and  on  dry,  hot  soils  make  arrangements 
for  a supply  of  the  New  Zealand  Spinach  or  Spinach  Beet, 
which  are  among  the  best  of  the  substitutes  of  the  real 
article.  I wonder  so  few  grow  the  Good  King  Henry  or 
Mercury.  The  head-quarters  of  this  plant  i.s  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  it  does  not  seem  to  travel  far  away  ; but  it  is  an 
excellent  spring  vegetable — easily  grown  and  reliable. 
Sow’  a batch  of  C'ucumber  and  Melon-seeds  to  raise  young 
plants  to  fill  the  pits  and  frames  when  the  bedding  plants 
are  cleared  out.  Pot  off  Capsicums  and  Chillies,  and  keep 
Tomato-plants  intended  for  planting  out  by-and-bye  as 
near  the  light  as  possible  to  get  them  strong  and  hardy. 
Cucumbers  in  warm  houses  and  pits  will  require  a thin  shade 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  the  atmosphere 
inside  must  be  kept  constantly  moist  by  frequent  syring- 
ing and  damping.  The  thermometer  may  run  up  to 
100  degs.  on  a bright  day  if  the^  atiriosphere  is  moist 
W’ithout  a leaf  scorching.  If  air  is  given,  close  early  in 
the  afternoon  and  fill  the  house  with  a steaming  atmos- 
phei’e.  Red-spider  cannot  live  in  such  a house.  Use  the 
hoe  freelv  among  young  crops  ju.st  coming  through  the 
3oil.  ■ E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

The  last  of  the  autumn-stmek  Zonals  ought  to  be  potted 
off  singly  at  once  ; they  w’ill  do  well  in  a cool-house  now, 
if  kept  close  for  a lime,  though,  of  course,  a little  extra 
warmth  w’ould  be  advantageous.  Pot  off  Fuchsias,  Helio- 
tropes, Marguerites,  Petunias,  and  others  as  soon  as  they 
are  w’ell  rooted,  keeping  them  close  for  a time  subse- 
quently. Lobelias,  Pyrethrums,  Alternantheras,  Iresines, 
and  other  carpet-bedding  stuff  may,  how’ever,  be 
well,  or  better,  transplanted  into  boxes,  at  aboul**^  inches 
apart,  and  planted  out  from  these.  This  plai'j  saves  room, 
trouble  and  the  expense  and  breakage  of^manv  pots. 
Seedlings  of  Asters,  Zinnias,  &c.,  should  be ( placed  on  a 
shelf  near  the  glass  as  soon  as  they  have  fairly;  germinated, 
and  when  in  the  rough  leaf  be  pricked  off  j into  shallow 
boxes,  as  above.  Marigolds,  both  the  Africa^i  and  French, 
are  good  to^vn  plants,  and  may  still  be  sow’ji ; w’hen  once 
up  they  grow'  rapidly  in  light,  rich  soil,  e(nd  still  faster 
when  planted  out  in  June,  and  make  a capital  display 
in  the  autumn.  Sunflow'ers  also  do  w’ell  a^Hmost  anywhere, 
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and  are  always  gay.  The  best  plants  result  from  sowing 
the  seed  where  they  are  to  remain  and  flower,  thinning 
them  out  to  2 feet  or  3 feet  apart  as  soon  as  the  strongest 
growers  can  be  selected,  these  only  being  allowed  to  re- 
main, of  course.  Prepare  the  beds  or  positions  for  Holly- 
hocks, raised  from  seed  sown  early  In  the  year,  to  be 
planted  out  early  next  month.  The  soil  can  scarcely  be 
too  deep  or  rich,  but  let  it  be  as  sweet  as  possible.  The 
plants,  which  should  now  occupy  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots, 
must  be  kept  groudng  on  rapidly  throughout,  but  they 
will  be  better  without  any  artificial  warmth  from  now 
onwards.  I think  they  do  best  plunged  in  hops  in  a sunny 
frame,  kept  moist  at  the  root,  and  damped  overhead  on 
fine  mornings.  Prepare  situations  for  Dahlias  in  like 
manner,  though  it  is  quite  possible  to  overdo  these  with 
manure,  and  if  this  occurs  they  make  a very  strong  g rowth 
at  the  expense  of  bloom.  The  earliest  batch  of  cuttings 
ought  to  be  getting  established  in  single  pots  (60’s)  by  this 
time,  and  the  hardening-off  process  gently  commenced ; 
if  e.xtra  large  or  forward  plants  are  wanted  give  them  a 
shift  into  5-inch  or  C-inch  pots.  Pot  off  later  cuttings 
recently  rooted,  and  any  kinds  of  which  the  stock  is  short 
may  still  be  propagated,  but  there  is  no  time  to  lose. 
Where  there  is  not  much  room  in  the  borders,  these  showy 
plants  may  be  grown  well  in  good-sized  pots — 10-inch  to 
12-inch  or  15-inoh  sizes— by  the  aid  of  plenty  of  liquid- 
manure.  To  do  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  shift  either  old 


FRUIT. 

A GOOD  SECOND  EARLY  STRAWBERRY. 
The  Straivberry  forming  the  subject  of  the 
annexed  illustration.  La  Grosse  Sucr^e,  is  one 
of  the  best  kinds  to  grow  to  succeed  the  very 
earliest  sorts,  such  as  Black  Prince,  Keen’s  Seed- 
ling, and  Vicomtesse  H6ricart  de  Thury.  It  is 
particularly  well  adapted  to  produce  an  abund- 
ance of  ripe  fruit  at  a time  when  Strawberries 
are  most  in  demand — that  is,  for  a few  weeks 
after  the  principal  crops  of  forced  ones  are  over 
and  before  the  outdoor  crops  are  ready.  This 
is,  generally  speaking,  throughout  the  month  of 
May.  But  little  artificial  heat  is  needed  to 
ripen  the  fruit  at  that  season,  and  the  fruit  is 
always  then  most  appreciated,  as  the  sun  has 
generally  sufficient  power  to  give  good  flavour. 
If  grown  in  pots  the  plants  should  be  prepared 
from  good  strong  early  layered  runners,  and 
they  should  be  firmly  potted  in  a good  strong 
loamy  compost.  The  plants  may  be  wintered  in 
cold  frames  or  in  beds  in  the  open  air,  protected 


and  they  will  fruit  all  the  way  up.  Seeds  of 
Tomatoes  for  frame  culture  should  have  been 
sown  early  in  March,  and  the  plants  be  set  out 
towards  the  end  of  this  month.  Tlie  only  Melon 
I know  that  will  succeed  in  a cold  frame  is 
Monro’s  Little  Heath,  a productive  and  large - 
fruited  kind,  but  of  poor  flavour.  The  seed  must 
be  sown  at  once,  in  a heat  of  60  degs.  to  65  degs., 
and  the  plants  set  out  at  the  end  of  May.  Tlie 
more  sun  both  these  subjects  receive  tlie  better 
they  will  thrive.  The  larger  pot-planfs  of  any 
kind  become  the  more  firm  should  the  soil  be 
made,  and  it  should  also  be  used  in  a rougher 
condition.  Firm  potting  conduces  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a sturdy  and  short-jointed  growth 
and  plenty  of  bloom,  while  the  plants  “ last  ” 
longer ; loose  potting,  to  rapid,  soft,  and  com- 
paratively flowerless  progress. — B.  C.  R. 

— Vines  in  pots. — The  best  compost 
for  Vines  in  pots  is  good  fibrous  loam  about  four 
parts ; add  to  it  one  part  of  good  decayed  stable- 
manure,  and  to  each  barrow-load  of  loam  add 
one  9-inch  potful  of  crushed  bones,  one  of  char- 
coal, and  one  of  mortar-rubbish.  Thomson’s 
Vine  manure  is  strongly  recommended,  but  I 
have  never  used  any  artificial  manure  for  pot- 
Vines.  When  in  full  growth  I water  them 
with  diluted  drainings  from  a dunghill. — ^ 
J.  D.  E. 

375.  — Hardy  Melons.— Thousands  of 
Melons  are  annually  grown  in  the  way  you 
propose.  In  French  gardens  they  are  seldom 
cultivated  otherwise.  Two  very  good  kinds 
are  Little  Heath  and  Golden  Perfection,  the 
first-named  exceptionally  hardy,  the  latter  as 
remarkable  for  quality.  At  this  time  of  year 
all  that  will  be  necessary  is  to  give  them  a 
start  with  a couple  of  loads  of  stable-manure,  as 
by  the  time  the  heat  declines  the  natural  warmth 
of  the  season  will  be  enough.  If  the  dung  is 
fresh,  turn  it  over  several  times  before  making 
the  bed.  When  there  is  a nice,  comfortable 
warmth,  put  out  the  plants  in  good  loam  and 
rotten  manure,  or  sow  the  seeds  ; but  by  having 
plants,  you  will  gain  quite  six  weeks. — Byfleet. 

398. — Melon  or  Tomato  in  a cold 
frame. — Unless  the  summer  should  be  bright 
and  warm.  Melons  are  not  often  worth  eating 
from  a cold  frame,  unless  a hot-bed  of  manure 
can  be  placed  under  the  frame  to  give  the 
plants  a good  start.  One  of  the  hardiest  Melons 
is  Monro’s  Little  Heath  ; it  is  a scarlet-fleshed 
variety,  but  not  first-rate  in  flavour.  Tomatoes 
would  do  well  in  a cold  frame.  Make  a trellis 
with  wire  or  sticks,  and  train  the  plants  over  it. 
This  will  be  better  than  letting  them  be  on  the 
ground. — E.  H. 

304.— Black  Hamburgh  Grape-vine. 

— Forcing  the  top  of  a Vine  in  a higli  tempera- 
ture, when  the  stem  and  roots  are  exposed  to 
all  weathers  outside,  is  a highly  injurious  and 
reprehensible  practice  at  any  time.  Forced 
Vines  should  be  planted  in  inside  borders,  or 
these,  if  outside,  should  at  any  rate  be  covered 
with  a good  depth  of  tree-leaves  and  the  stems 
well  protected  with  haybands  or  the  like  ; but 
the  latter  plan  is  not  without  its  disadvantages. 
The  growth  is  never  so  healthy  or  the  results 
so  good  as  when  the  roots  begin  to  move  before 
the  branches,  and  to  ensure  this  they  must 
have  warmth.  You  must  also  remember  that 
the  frost  of  the  first  week  in  March,  although 
not  of  long  duration,  was  exceptionally  severe, 
28  degs.  and  .30  degs.  having  been  registered  in 
many  places.  This  would  be  quite  sufficient, 
acting  on  the  exposed  stems,  to  check  the  flow 
of  sap  and  also  to  strike  through  the  glass,  even 
in  a heated  house,  and  injure  any  leaves  within 
a foot  of  it.  — B.  C.  R. 

388.— Dressings  for  a Vine  border.— Night  soil 
that  has  been  laid  up  long  enough  to  get  mellow,  and  then 
mixed  with  old  rotten  turf,  forms  a good  top  dressing  for  a 
Vine  border.  The  roots  work  into  it  at  once,  and  the  fruit 
and  foliage  soon  respond  to  its  infiuence.  Some  of  the 
artificials,  such  as  Thomson’s,  mixed  with  turfy  loam, 
are  also  good. — E.  H. 

The  best  dressing  for  a Vine  border, 

where  it  is  desired  to  encourage  tlie  roots  near 
the  surface,  is  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam  and 
rotten  farm-yard  or  old  hot-bed  manure.  When 
manure  is  used  alone  for  successive  years  the 
surface  gets  too  light,  and  very  frequently  sour 
at  the  same  time.  Manure  does  very  well  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  the  Vines  appear  to  like  it, 
but  if  they  are  expected  to  go  on  in  a satis- 
factory condition  they  require  something  more 
lasting  than  manure.  A dressing  of  the  malerials 


01-  young  examples  on  until  these  sizes  are  reached,  using 
a rich  compost  of  loam  and  well-decayed  manure.  Auri- 
culas are  fast  advancing  into  flower,  and  will  soon  be  very 


Strawberry  La  Grosse  Sucr^e. 


beautiful.  Keep  them  moist  at  the  root  and  free  from 
insects,  and  shade  the  flowers  lightly  from  hot  sun  when 
they'  expand,  to  preserve  them  as  long  as  possible. 

B.  C.  R. 

.331.  — Wireworms.— These  are  really 
troublesome  pests,  especially  when  they  attack 
the  roots  of  the  finer  flower  garden  favourites, 
such  as  the  Carnation,  Pansy,  &c.,  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  destroying  the  pests  is  constantly  crop- 
ping up.  There  is  nothing  known  to  gardeners 
that  can  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  ground 
that  has  any  effect— at  least,  that  will  not  at  the 
same  time  kill  the  plants.  The  only  remedy  is 
^ catch  and  kill  them.  Slices  of  Carrots  or 
Potatoes  can  be  placed  on  the  end  of  a stick,  and 
buried  under  ground  with  the  stick  pointing 
upwards  to  show  its  position.  The  bait  can  be 
examined  daily,  and  the  wireworms  destroyed. 
Gas-lime  spread  over  the  ground  thickly  and 
dug  m kills  them,  but  nothing  will  grow  on  it 
lor  many  months  after.—.!.  D.  E. 

lo^tt  temperature.  — The 

SfnU  ’ * * ^'■0'"  the  Bank  of 

theTmnLi  «°n  "’he"  Fahrenheit's 

fros  W register  of  23  degs.  of 

Boiling  water  is  the 
them  aZ«e  °"t  their  hauntsandgive 

MiHhrooin  hn..?  A toads  placed  in  the 

luushroom-house  would  thin  their  numbers  in  time.— E H 


from  very  severe  frosts  by  a covering  of  Bracks 
or  strawy  litter.  Introduce  them  into  the  forcin; 
house  in  spring  in  batches  as  required.  Tli 
Strawberry  is  remarkably  well  adapted  fc 
planting  out  in  cold  pits  to  produce  a crop  i 
fruit  just  before  the  outdoor  ones  are  readi 
Amateurs  who  have  not  yet  tried  the  Strav 
berry  in  question  are  strongly  advised  to  do  s( 
as  the  plant  is  strong  and  healthy,  and  th 
fruit  sets  well,  and  when  ripe  is  of  a good  colon 
and  size  and  of  a handsome  and  regular  hear 
shape. 

302.  -Growing  Tomatoes  and  Meloni 
in  a cold  frame.— The  stems  of  the  forme 
must  not  be  pegged  down,  or  the  fruit  wil 
decay  or  be  eaten  by  slugs,  &c.,  even  if  any  i 
formed.  Much  the  best  way  to  manage  Toma 
toes  in  an  ordinary  frame  is  to  plant  them 
three  or  four  in  each  light  (4  feet  wide),  at  tin 
bottom  or  front  of  the  frame  and  in  any  goo( 
loamy  or  garden  soil  not  too  rich.  Train  tin 
plants  on  the  cordon  or  one-stem  principle  ti 
stakes  or  stout  wooden  rods  fixed  from  tin 
front  of  the  frame  to  the  back,  6 inches  oi 
8 inches  from  the  glass  and  parallel  with  it,  om 
shoot  to  each  rod  or  stake.  Do  not  stop  then 
until  they  have  nearly  reached  the  top,  thei 
pinch  out  the  points  and  sliorten  the  foliage 
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1 recommend  once  in  two  years  will  be  often 
enou"li.  If  you  wish  to  ascertain  correctly  how 
the  \ ines  appreciate  a layer  of  turfy  stuff  on  the 
border  you  have  only  to  lay  down  a few  turves 
about  1 inch  thick,  Grass-side  downwards,  and 
a layer  of  manure  on  the  turves.  If  you  do  this 
at  once,  and  examine  the  turves  six  months 
afterwards,  you  will  find  more  roots  in  them  than 
where  there  is  manure  only.  You  may  sprinkle 
some  crushed  bones  on  the  surface  with  advan- 
tage before  you  apply  the  dressing. — J.  C.  C. 

The  best  surface-dressing  is  stable- 

manure,  partly  decayed,  and  in  a rather  dry 
condition  when  laid  on  ; but  many  people  make 
a serious  mistake  in  leaving  a coating  of  manure 
constantly  over  the  surface.  This  may  in  some 
cases — say,  when  the  soil  is  heavy — do  harm  by 
preventing  it  from  drying  sufficiently.  My 
plan  is  to  remove  the  dressing  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  and  at  the  same  time  lightly  fork  the  bor- 
der over  so  that  the  surface  is  well  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  also  to  the  beneficial 
influence  of  warm  showers.  I may  also  add  here 
t hat  if  tree-leaves  can  be  mixed  in  equal  portions 
with  the  manure,  it  seems  to  be  quite  as  valu- 
able as  a surface-dressing  as  the  manure  by 
itself.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  roots  of  all 
kinds  of  trees,  &c. , have  a tendency  to  run  into 
heaps  of  leaf-mould. — .).  D.  E. 

409.— Peaches  dying  off  — This  is  rather  a peculiar 
case.  Have  the  trees  in  the  front  of  house  been  exposed 
to  cold  currents  of  air,  which  the  back  trees  have  escaped, 
or  is  the  front  border  too  dry?  One  or  other  of  these 
causes  seem  to  me  to  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
failure  of  the  trees  in  the  front  of  the  house. — E.  H. 

From  the  information  given  in  the  enquiry 

it  appears  to  me  that  the  trees  are  suff  ering  from 
a violent  change  in  the  temperature — such  as  the 
action  of  frost  or  sudden  ingress  of  a rush  of  cold 
air  through  opening  the  back  and  front  venti- 
lators at  the  same  time  when  the  external  tem- 
perature was  much  lower  than  that  inside  the 
house.  If  you  are  sure  that  this  is  not  the  case 
I would  suggest  that  you  send  a description  of 
the  wash  -if  any  was  used  upon  the  trees  during 
the  winter — or  whether  you  have  fumigated  the 
house  and  the  material  you  used.  It  is  very 
evident  that  there  is  something  seriously  wrong 
somewhere. — J.  C.  C. 

402.— Unsatisfactory  Vines.— I do  not 
see  how  anyone  is  to  reply  to  this  inquiry  with 
any  hope  of  gi\  ing  a satisfactory  reply,  as  the 
information  given  is  too  meagre  to  form  an 
opinion.  The  reason  of  the  front  Vines  not 
breaking  regularly  may  arise  from  two  or  three 
causes.  Tar  or  paraffin-oil  used  as  a winter  dress- 
ing, if  applied  in  excess,  would  kill  the  buds. 
If  the  Vines  are  young,  and  you  did  not  tie  them 
down  in  a horizontal  position  before  they  started 
into  growth,  that  would  be  sufficient  to  account 
tor  some  of  the  buds  not  starting.  Seeing  that  the 
roots  for  the  most  part  are  inside  the  house,  do 
they  get  all  the  moisture  they  require  ? A dry 
border  will  weaken  their  growth. — J.  C.  0. 

The  front  walls  being  arched,  the  Vine- 

roots  have  probably  run  outside  to  a greater 
extent  than  they  have  grown  inside  ; and  as  the 
Vines  on  the  back  wall  look  promising,  while 
those  growing  at  the  front  (and  presumably 
trained  to  a trellis  fixed  to  the  glass  roof)  are 
doing  badly,  it  seems  that  something  may  be 
wrong  with  the  roots  outside.  Has  the  border 
been  mulched  over  with  manure,  or  a mixture 
of  stable-manure  and  leaves  ? Sometimes  the 
borders  are  too  much  mulched,  and  never  get 
exposed  to  sunshine.  As  advised  in  an  answer 
to  another  corresj)ondent,  the  Vine  borders 
ought  to  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  from  Midsummer  to  October,  when 
a mulch  of  some  kind  may  be  applied  again. 
The  Vines  trained  to  the  roof-glass  should  do 
much  better  than  those  trained  to  the  back 
wall. — J.  D.  E. 

364.  — Grapes  in  a fernery.  — I have 
frequently  grown  Ferns  and  Grapes  in  the  same 
house  without  the  former  getting  spoilt  with 
mildew.  But  the  Ferns  must  be  such  as  will 
bear  a free  admission  of  air  in  summer  and 
autumn.  What  are  commonly  termed  green- 
house or  cool-house  Ferns  are  only  suitable,  and 
these  can  be  successfully  gi’own  in  an  atmos- 
phere congenial  to  Grapes.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  your  house  has  been  kept  too  close.  Mil- 
dew frequently  comes  in  periods  of  damp,  sun- 
less weather.  At  such  times  a circulation  of 
air  should  be  maintained,  leaving  a chink  of  air 
on  at  night.  If  Ferns  that  must  have  a close. 


warm  atmosphere  are  grown,  the  Vines  cannot 
have  a fair  chance,  and  it  is  better  to  get  a crop 
of  Grapes  if  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  quality  in 
the  plants.  On  fine  days  put  air  on  before  the 
sun  reaches  the  glass,  and  increase  the  amount 
as  the  temperature  rises.  In  hot  weather  it 
will  do  good  to  damp  the  floor  down  tov'ards 
evening,  but  in  dull  weather  keep  the  atmos- 
phere as  dry  as  possible,  watering  the  plants  in 
the  morning.  In  the  sultry  weather  that  some- 
times prevails  in  August,  when  the  berries  are 
swelling,  keep  air  on  night  and  day.  In  spite 
of  all  precautions,  mildew  will  sometimes  appear, 
but  if  the  affected  parts  are  lightly  dusted  with 
sulphur  at  once,  no  harm  will  be  done. — 
Byfleet. 

368.— Treatment  of  old  fruit-trees. 

— When  old  fruit-trees  have  not  been  pruned, 
and  still  continue  to  make  good  growth,  it  is 
very  clear  that  they  are  only  encumbering  the 
ground,  with  no  prospect  of  improving.  If 
they  do  not  bear  this  year  you  had  better  grub 
them  up  and  plant  some  young  ones  in  another 
part  of  the  garden,  or  else  provide  some  fresh 
soil  if  you  plant  on  the  same  ground.  I do  not 
like  to  destroy  fruit-trees  of  moderate  age  with- 
out making  an  effort  to  restore  them  to  fruitful- 
ness, but  from  the  information  you  send  it 
appears  yours  are  too  old  to  renovate  with  any 
prospect  of  success. — -J.  C.  C. 

“Constant  Reader”  asks  why  his  fruit- 

trees  do  not  bear  fruit.  He  answers  his  own 
question — “ They  are  very  old.”  But  as  he  says 
they  are  in  good  health,  and  fruit-trees  are  not 
to  be  grown  in  a day,  they  are  worth  recovering. 
It  is  now  too  late  for  heavy  root-pruning,  but  not 
too  late  to  head  someof  theApples  down  at  once — 
not  to  poll  them  entirely,  but  the  healthiest  (not 
the  largest)  limbs,  leaving  upon  them  two  or  three 
laterals  about  1 foot  in  length,  and  from  1 inch 
to  li  inches  in  diameter.  In  a week  afterwards 
or  thereabouts  these  may  be  grafted  with  good 
bearing  sorts,  such  as  Lord  Suffield,  Manx  Cod- 
lin,  C^ox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
and  Small’s  Admirable.  In  three  years  they 
will  come  into  bearing  if  well  top-dressed  every 
fall  6 feet  round  the  trees.  The  other  old  trees 
can  be  dealt  with  in  November  by  digging  well 
under  them  and  cutting  off  all  down-growth, 
however  thick,  and  shortening  others ; then  fillup 
with  chopped  top-spit  from  a meadow  and  plenty 
of  manure  (the  latter  not  to  touch  the  roots),  and 
they  will  soon  bear  fruit. — C.  E.,  Lyme  lleym. 


ROSES. 

419.— Pruning  a Gloire  de  Dijon 
Rose. — You  had  better  cut  back  the  shoots  as 
far  as  they  are  injured.  In  a general  way,  it  is 
usual  to  cut  away  one-third  of  the  length  of 
such  shoots  if  they  are  uninjured.  If  you 
have  more  uncovered  space  on  the  wall  on  either 
side  of  the  plant,  you  should  place  the  shoots 
further  apart  ; 1 foot  is  not  too  much  for  a 
vigorous  plant  like  yours.  If  there  is  no  more 
space  available,  cut  out  two  of  the  weakest 
shoots  altogether. — J.  C.  C. 

415.— Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  dropping 
its  flowers. — This  case  is  similar  to  many 
more  that  have  come  under  my  notice  respect- 
ing this  Rose.  The  cause  of  the  flowers  drop- 
ping is  not  difficult  to  explain— briefly  it  may 
be  said  to  be  for  want  of  vigour  ; yet  that  does 
not  meet  the  case.  The  fact  is  that  this  Rose 
usually  flowers  with  such  freedom  that  it  forms 
more  flower-buds  than  it  can  sustain.  The 
result  is  that  the  roots  are  overtaxed  and  the 
flowers  drop  off  because  they  do  not  get  all  the 
assistance  from  the  roots  that  they  require. 
You  may  learn  a useful  lesson  from  present 
experience  as  a guide  for  the  future — that  is,  to 
reduce  the  number  of  flower-buds  as  soon  as 
they  are  formed,  taking  care  that  those  which 
are  left  are  equally  distributed  over  the  surface 
of  the  tree. — J.  C.  C. 

418.— Rose-trees  in  pots.— “ Woods- 
leigh  ” appears  to  want  someone  to  tell  him 
that  which  he  certainly  must  know  best  about 
himself.  As  to  whether  you  should  plant  the 
Roses  out  for  a permanency,  you  really  must 
decide  yourself.  If  you  make  up  your  mind  to 
do  so  I advise  you  to  allow  them  to  remain  in 
the  house  until  they  have  flowered  once  this 
season.  They  may  then  be  planted  with  safety 
where  they  are  to  remain  if  you  turn  them  out 
of  the  pots  carefully  and  keep  them  well  sup- 


plied with  water  in  dry  weather  all  the  present 
summer.  The  plant  of  Mar^chal  Niel  you  had 
better  keep  in  the  house.  The  names  of  the 
others  you  furnish  are  Tea-scented  varieties, 
and  if  planted  but  should  have  a good  deep  soil 
and  a sheltered  situation.  You  can,  of  course, 
keep  them  in  the  pots  for  flowering  in  the  house 
next  season  if  you  wish.  In  that  case  turn  them 
out-of-doors  about  the  beginning  of  June. — 
J.  C.  0. 

If  the  plants  have  been  kept  in  a cold 

greenhouse  during  the  winter,  and  were  pruned 
at  the  right  time,  they  will  now  be  growing 
well,  and  would  flower  splendidly  next  month. 
If  it  is  intended  to  flower  them  again  in  pots 
next  year,  do  not  plant  them  out  of  the  pots. 
Place  them  out-of-doors  in  a good  position,  still 
in  the  pots  in  which  they  flowered.  They  ought 
to  be  repotted  again  in  August  preparatory  to 
flowering  again  under  glass.  If  they  are  not 
intended  to  be  grown  on  again  in  pots  another 
season,  I would,  as  soon  as  the  flowering  period 
is  over,  in  May  or  early  in  June,  move  the 
plants  to  the  open  air,  to  be  ultimately  planted 
in  the  open  ground,  in  good,  deep,  rich  soil. 
Such  plants  would  flower  admirably  in  the 
autumn.  The  Roses  must  either  be  one  thing 
or  the  other  ; they  cannot  be  grown  as  pot- 
plants  to  flower  in  a greenhouse  and  as  out-of- 
doors  plants  for  the  flower-garden  at  the  same 
time. — J.  D.  E. 

370.— Treatment  of  a Marechal  Niel 
Rose. — No,  do  not  remove  the  young  shoots 
that  are  sent  up  from  the  main  stem.  These 
shoots  will  add  a new  lease  of  life  to  the  plant, 
by  increasing  its  vigour.  If  there  is  not  room 
for  them  on  the  wall,  you  had  better  cut  away 
the  old  wood  after  flowers  now  upon  it  fade,  to 
make  space  for  them,  as  the  young  growth,  like 
that  to  which  you  allude,  gives  much  the  largest 
flowers.  Perhaps  this  reply  will  be  of  some 
assistance  to  other  readers  whose  plants  are  in 
the  same  condition. — J.  C.  C. 

369.— Marechal  Niel  Rose  in  a green- 
house.— As  you  removed  the  idant  so  late  as 
last  November  you  ought  to  be  well  satisfied 
with  its  present  condition.  The  reaso»i  the  buds 
do  not  open  well  (and,  owing  to  there  being  so 
many,  they  probably  will  not  do  so)  is  because 
the  root-action  was  weakened  by  removal.  You 
have  only  to  have  patience,  and  the  plant  will 
come  right.  I do  not  advise  you  to  use  any 
other  kind  of  manure  or  bones  while  the  growth 
continues  satisfactory.  As  a rule,  the  most 
highly-fed  plants  wear  out  the  first. — J.  C.  C. 

300.— Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  in  a greenhouse. 
—This  is  a naturally  floriferous  and  exceptional!)'  vigorous 
variety,  and  if  well  fed  I do  not  think  the  plant  will  suffer 
in  any  way  by  being  allowed  to  carry  so  many  blooms ; 
but  if  large  flowers  are  preferred,  thin  them  out,  to  about 
balf  the  number. — B.  C.  H, 

410. -Marechal  Niel  Rose.— You  can  remove  the 
insects  with  the  back  of  a knife  without  doing  any  harm 
to  the  plant.  After  they  are  removed  rub  a little  soft-soap 
on  the  place  from  which  they  were  taken.  This  kind  of 
scale  does  not  increase  very  fast  if  you  attack  them  in 
earnest  as  soon  as  )'OU  see  them. — J.  C.  C. 


377.  — Making  garden  arches.  — 

‘ ‘ Roger’s  ” idea  of  making  garden  arches  is  a 
simple  and  practical  one,  and  the  work  by  his 
own  hand  need  not  be  other  than  real  or  good. 
He  can  buy  Bamboo  rods  long  enough  and 
strong  enough  for  uprights,  and  the  small  canes 
of  4 inch  diameter  or  less  can  be  fixed  of  zigzag 
pattern,  and  if  he  uses  a stock  with  a fine  drill 
the  same  size  as  the  French  wire  nail  required 
there  will  be  no  splitting,  and  the  hole  can  be 
drilled  within  ^ inch  of  the  end.  The  small 
canes  are  generally  4 feet  long,  but  there  may 
be  some  of  3 feet ; and  either  of  those  divided 
will  determine  the  breadth  of  the  arch.  The 
uprights  are  really  poles,  almost  stout  enough 
for  punting.  They  can  be  made  firm  at  18  inches 
in  the  soil,  rammed  with  brick  rubble  at  bottom 
and  again  at  top,  and  will  last  some  years. — 
C.  E.,  Lyme  Reyia. 

“Roger”  will  find  the  best  material  for  this  pur- 
pose is  Larch  Fir-trees.  They  do  not  decay  quickly  ; are 
Viiy  ornamental  when  used  with  the  bark  on,  and  with 
the'bi-anches  not  too  closely  cut  make  capital  supports  for 
the  climbers.  They  can  be  purchased  at  almost  any 
timber  merchants.  Bamboo  canes  are  difficult  to  nail 
through.— Crow. 

338.— Artificial  manure  for  pot  plants.  — 

“Lennox”  would  do  well  to  obtain  for  a good  all-round 
manure,  either  for  vegetable  or  plant  culture,  a bag  of 
the  native  guano,  as  advertised  in  G.xrijf.ning.  1 can 
strongly  recommend  it  for  Ferns,  Palms,  Primuto, 
Cinerarias,  Pelargoniums,  &c.  It  may  be  used  either 
mixed  with  the  soil  when  potting  or  top-dressing,  or  as 
liquid-manure.— 'V.  L.  B.iTii. 
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PASSION-FLOWERS  (PASSI FLORAS). 

With  few  exceptions,  Passion-floM'ers  are  all 
rapid  growing  climbers,  many  of  them  throw- 
ing out  shoots  from  20  feet  to  30  feet  in  length, 
and  covering  a large  area  within  their  first  year 
from  cuttings  ; and  in  the  case  of  fruit-bearing 
kinds,  such  as  P.  macrocarpa,  P.  quadrangiu 
laris,  and  P.  edulis,  it  is  not  unusual  for  them 
to  bear  a crop  of  from  50  to  80  fruits  before 
completing  their  second  year’s  growth.  No  in- 
door climbers  are  so  easily  managed  as  these, 
or  so  well  suited  for  draping  pillars  or  rafters’ 
or  for  forming  festoons,  and  they  supply  a large 
quantity  of  foliage  and  flowers  for  decora- 
tion in  a cut  state.  All  the  tender  kinds 
should  be  grown  in  a light,  free  soil, 
such  as  turfy  peat  and  light  loam  simply 
broken  up,  but  not  sifted,  to  which  may 
be  added  a small  quantity  of  river  sand. 

The  soil  for  cuttings  and  for  the  plants 
until  they  are  ready  for  planting  out, 
when  they  should  be  well  rooted  in  6-inch 
pots,  should  contain  more  peat  and  sand 
than  for  established  plants,  and  should  be 
free  from  lumps.  It  is  always  best  to 
confine  the  roots  of  those  that  are  planted 
in  their  final  quarters  within  shallow, 
well-drained  spaces  ; and  if  the  situation 
should  be  badly  drained,  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  elevate  these  compartments 
above  the  surrounding  floor.  As  much  of 
the  old  soil  as  can  be  removed  without  in- 
jury to  the  roots  should  be  taken  out 
every  year,  and  replaced  with  fresli 
material.  This  is  best  done  when  the 
plants  begin  to  be  active,  in  February  or 
March.  When  the  roots  have  filled  their 
allotted  spaces,  these  could  either  be 
enlarged,  or,  what  is  oftener  far  better, 
an  occasional  watering  of  liquid-manure 
could  be  given  along  witli  the  abundance 
of  water  which  is  required  during  the 
summer  season.  Tliose  intended  for  pot 
culture  need  small  sififts,  according  to 
their  rate  of  growth  and  the  amount  of 
space  allowed  for  the  spread  of  their 
foliage.  Plants  grown  for  their  fruit 
should  have  more  liberal  treatment  in  tlie 
way  of  root  accommodation,  and  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  decayed  manure.  In 

Training  the  i’lant.s,  the  earliest 
stage  must  necessarilj'  be  very  formal, 
and  frequent  stoppings  will  be  reipiireil 
to  form  the  first  main  laterals  ; but  when 
tile  principal  slioots  are  properlyarranged 
tile  after-growths  should  be  allowed  to 
liang  at  liberty.  During  summer  the 
shoots  will  require  chinning  out  and  re- 
gulating ; and  where  any  hang  too  low, 
the  points  may  be  looped  up  but  not 
sliortened.  Witli  tlie  exception  of  P.  race- 
mosa,  tlie  current  year’s  growth  of  all 
sliould  be  cut  off  when  pruning,  only 
leaving  those  shoots  that  are  wanted  for 
extension.  Tliis  process  should  also  be 
done  just  before  growtli  commences,  as 
foliage  is  often  of  great  service  to  them 
during  autumn  and  winter.  The  flowers 
of  the  fruit-bearing  sorts  should  be  ferti- 
lised when  fully  expanded,  and  the  young 
fruits  should  be  thinned  out  wliere  too 
numerous.  P.  quadraiigularis  sometimes 
bears  two  crops  in  a year — the  first  ripen- 
ing  in  July  and  the  second  in  September 
or  October — from  flowers  produced  imme- 
diately after  the  first  crop  is  gathered. 

Flowers  do  not,  as  a rule,  set  their  fruits 
while  older  ones  are  maturing  on  the 
same  plant. 

Those  who  have  convenience  for  grow- 
ing a selection  of  good  typical  kinds  may 
for  stove  culture  procure  P.  princeps, 
which  is  well  known  to  be  a superb  plant, 
having  glossy  lobed  leaves  and  racemes  of  rosy 
buds,  which  expand  into  crimson  flowers.  These 
racemes  grow  to  a great  length,  and  become 
quite  naked,  making  it  necessary  to  loop  up  the 
bare  portion  of  the  main  stems.  On  no  account 
must  these  be  shortened,  for  they  continue  to 
produce  buds  at  the  points  year  after  year  from 
the  same  raceme,  so  long  as  it  remains  attached. 

11  cut  back  above  the  oldest  buds,  the  part  left 
usually  dies  back.  The  bare  stems  are  certainly 
an  apparent  drawback  to  the  beauty  of  the 
plant;  but  when  several  racemes  are  formed 
covered  with  rosy  buds,  a more  desirable  stove 
climber  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon.  Next  in 


I point  of  merit  is  P.  kermesina,  which  is  often 
treated  as  a greenhouse  plant.  It  has  medium- 
.11  sized  crimson  flowers,  with  a distinct  violet 
V-  corona.  Its  parts  are  much  smaller  than  those 
1,  of  P.  vitifolia,  and  some  of  the  flowers  have  a 
ir  tendenc}'  to  become  magenta.  P.  macrocarpa 
ig  and  P.  quadrangularis  are  so  much  alike  that 
.1-  only  one  need  be  grown  if  a robust  kind  is  de- 
in  sired.  The  maculated  variety  of  the  latter  is, 
'e  however,  so  rich  as  regards  foliage,  and  grows 
1-  so  freely,  that  it  should  be  eagerly  sought  after. 
3,  By  a course  of  regular  stopping,  it  furnishes  a 
3,  number  of  laterals,  and  in  this  way  can  be  made 
;e  to  cover  a large  space  within  a very  short  time. 


iiN  UUH  kbaders’  ^JrAKDE^,s : VV  lute  Fas&ion-tlower 
Constance  Elliott.  Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated 
frnm  a ) hotograph  sent  by  Major  A.  Terry,  Burvale, 

One  of  the  most 

Plea.sing  combinations  of  colodb,  is  formed 
by  allowing  it  to  entwine  with  the  rich  velvety 
purple  foliage  of  Dioscorea  vittata.  Very  nearly 
related  to  P.  macrocarpa  is  P.  alata,  but  this 
has  more  conspicuous  flowers,  with  a more  re- 
gularly arranged  corona.  In  a favourable 
aspect  both  thrive  in  a temperate  greenhouse. 
The  next  to  be  considered  is  P.  Innesi,  a cross 
between  the  two  last-mentioned.  It  has  the 
form  of  leaf  and  winged  stem  common  to  both, 
but  its  flowers  bear  a strong  resemblance  to 
P.  alata,  differing  mainly  in  the  marking  of  the  ! 
pelalsaud  corona.  A plant  with  flowers  very  | , 


similar  in  structure  to  those  of  P.  macrocarjia, 
but  unlike  them  in  colouring,  is  P.  Impcratricu 
Eugenie.  Its  leaves,  which  are  deeply  three- 
lobed,  at  once  separate  it  from  the  foregoing 
set,  all  of  which  have  ovate,  pointed  leaves. 
Its  sepals  are  white,  while  its  petals  are  rose- 
coloured  ; but  its  most  striking-  feature  lies  in 
the  large  and  variously  marked  corona.  A 
vigorous,  free-growing  kind  is  P.  edulis,  which 
bears  purplish  fruits,  measuring  about  1 i inches 
in  their  longest  diameter.  Its  foliage,  which  is 
three-lobed  and  of  a rich  green,  is  highly 
esteemed  for  garnishing  purposes.  A high  tem- 
perature is  not  always  requisite  for  its  well- 
being, as  it  often  grows  with  vigour  and 
bears  well  when  trained  to  the  back  wall 
of  a greenhouse.  It  is  said  to  flourish  in 
the  open  air  in  Italy  and  the  soutli  of 
France.  As  an  ornamental-foliaged  plant, 
quite  different  in  character  from  P.  quad- 
rangularis var. , we  may  admit  P.  trifas- 
ciata.  Its  three-lobed  leaves  have  a 
purple  under  surface,  while  the  upper 
has  a broad  purple  stripe  in  the  direction 
of  each  rib,  and  a few  scattered  silvery 
patches  upon  the  intervening  space. 

In  establishments  whei'e  tender  plants 
are  largely  grown,  a house  with  a warm, 
temperate  atmosphere  is  usually  provided 
for  those  subjects  that  require  it.  In 
such  a house  P.  vitifolia,  being  a native 
of  Panama,  would  thrive  satisfactorily, 
as  well  as  the  large-fruiting  kinds  above- 
mentioned  ; but  to  attempt  their  culture 
in  a house  in  which  the  temperature  is 
low  would  only  end  in  failure.  P.  Bel- 
lotti,  a handsome  kind  with  large  rosy- 
lilac  flowers,  seems  adapted  to  both  warm 
and  cool  temperatures  ; but  P.  Munroi, 
which  might  be  taken  for  P.  Bellotti 
when  not  in  bloom,  does  best  in  a cool- 
house.  It  is  a very  vigorous  plant,  with 
the  appearance  of  a large-leaved  Ivy,  and 
its  flowers,  which  are  unusually  large,  are 
white,  shaded  with  violet.  The  most  ser- 
viceable of  the  greenhouse  sorts  is  P. 
crerulea  racemosa,  a kind  which  never 
fails,  under  fair  treatment,  to  yield  an 
abundance  of  bloom.  The  variety  rubra 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  typical  P.  racemosa 
in  brilliancy  of  colour.  P.  hybrida  flori- 
bunda  affords  variety,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
purplish  flowers,  inserted  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  instead  of  being  collected  in 
racemes.  P.  Campbelli  is  a cross  between 
crerulea,  and  some  of  the  purple  kinds 
nearly  related  to  hybrida  floribunda. 
Its  flowers  are  borne  in  racemes,  and  the 
corona  is  of  a clear-blue  colour. 

The  only  kinds  that  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  hard}'  are  P.  incarnata  and  P. 
crerulea,  and  the  fine  white  (here  figured) 
Constance  Elliott ; the  former  is  allied  to 
P.  edulis,  and  was  the  first  to  be  intro- 
duced, but  is  now  jirobably  lost  to  culti- 
vation. Though  P.  crerulea  often  thrives 
in  very  unfavourable  situations,  it  pro- 
duces its  finest  displays  when  planted  in 
a light  rich  soil  with  a south  or  west 
aspect.  As  a climber  for  draping  walls  or 
the  faces  of  buildings  it  is  quite  equal  to 
the  Clematis  or  Pipe  Vine  ; and,  when 
sturlded  over  with  its  ovoid  golden 
berries,  few  hardy  climbers  are  more 
beautiful,  unless  it  be  the  autumn  foliage 
of  the  Virginian  Creeper  and  its  allies. 

M. 


330.  — Growing  Violets  for 
profit. — “Polly”  appears  to  have  but 
an  indifferent  knowledge  of  what  consti- 
tutes growing  for  profit.  Certainly  a 
few  rows  6 feet  long  will  not  prove 
a profitable  investment,  if  by  profit 
she  means  after  paying  the  first  cost  of  tlie 
plants,  the  preparation  and  planting,  as  well  as 
the  rent  of  the  ground.  It  is  not  likely  that 
anything  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  acre  of 
ground  would  be  of  any  use.  Simply  a few 
rows  6 feet  long  would  only  produce  flowers 
enough  for  a lady’s  own  household.  “Polly” 
had  better  turn  her  attention  to  something  else 
of  a more  profitable  nature. — J.  C.  C. 

347.— Green-fly  on  Maiden-hair  Perns.— This 
pest  seldom  attacks  these  Ferns  ; hut  when  it  has  done  so 
it  will  not  answer  to  fumigate  them  with  Tohacco-smoke, 
as  it  would  discolour  the  older  fronds,  and  perhaps  kill  the 
young  ones  coming  U]i.  If  the  plants  were  freely  syringed 
daily  Ihe  fly  would  undoubtedly  he  destroyed. — J.  D.  E. 
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ORCHIDS. 

MILTONIAS. 

1 AM  asked  by  “ B.  H.  S.”  and  several 
other  enquirers  to  give  full  particulars  as 
to  these  Orchids.  This  is  a genus  named 
in  honour  of  the  Earl  Eite  william,  who 
was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  plants  in  his 
day.  The  species  are  for  the  most  part 
well-known  Brazilian  Orchids,  of  exceptional 
beauty  ; but  many  of  them  are  suffering  from 
having  been  in  cultivation  too  long,  and  are 
becoming  neglected.  From  this  fate,  however, 
just  at  present  they  are  being  retrieved  by  the 
addition  to  them  of  some  species  of  Odonto- 
glossums,  and  by  a few  other  kinds,  so  that  I 
liope  again  before  long  to  see  these  Miltonias 
popular.  They  will  not  be  suitable  occupants 
for  the  cool-house,  because  they  like  more  heat 
and  more  light  and  sunshine  than  can  be  given 
them  in  such  a structure,  therefore  place  them 
in  the  Cattleya-house.  Exposure  to  too  full 
sunshine  produces  a very  yellow  and  sickly 
appearance  in  the  foliage,  but  does  not  injure 
tlie  plants.  Indeed,  they  appear  to  like  this, 
and  flower  more  freely  when  so  treated.  They 
do,  however,  present  a very  miserable  appear- 
ance when  so  yellow.  This  I have  often  pre- 
vented, to  a great  extent,  by  the  use  of  soot- 
water,  but  more  usually  by  not  exposing  them 
to  so  much  sunshine.  I remember  some  years 
ago  there  used  to  be  a very  large  plant  of 
M.  spectabilis  in  the  Botanic  Garden  in  Glasgow. 
Perhaps  it  was,  in  fact,  the  very  finest  plant  of 
the  species  which  I havm  ever  seen,  and  it  used 
to  flower  profusely,  but  the  leaves  and  bulbs 
were  quite  of  an  orange-yellow  colour,  through 
exposure  to  the  sun,  and  it  never  impressed  me 
with  any  amount  of  pleasure.  Just  at  the  time 
I was  trying  my  hand  at  shading  to  avoid  this, 
and  although  I looked  with  a great  deal  of 
pleasure  at  the  vivid  green  of  my  plants,  it  was 
all  I had  to  look  at ; but  the  next  season,  with 
less  shade  and  a little  soot-water,  I succeeded 
in  having  green  leaves  and  a fair  amount  of 
flowers,  which  made  a beautiful  show,  far 
superior  to  the  former  in  yellow  leaves  and  bulbs. 
The  kinds  quoted  below  are  all  free  in  growth, 
requiring  to  be  potted  in  well-drained  pots  or 
pans.  The  soil  should  be  an  admixture  of  good 
peat-fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss.  They  enjoy 
copious  waterings  during  the  growing  season, 
and  frequent  syringing  overhead — not  hard 
syringing,  but  gentle  sprinklings  morning  and 
evening — and  during  the  winter  they  should  for 
the  most  part  be  kept  nearly  dry,  but  yet  no^ 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  suffer  from  drought. 
They  like  sunshine,  but  should  not  be  subjected 
to  it  to  the  extent  that  the  thick  and  fleshy- 
leaved  Cittleyas  are.  Some  few  of  the  kinds, 
however,  require  somewhat  different  treatment, 
and  these  shall  have  special  notice. 

M.  CANDiD.A.  is  a beautiful  and  showy  Orchid. 
It  is  a good  grower,  and  by  all  means  is  worthy 
of  a position  in  all  and  every  collection, 
be  it  that  of  a peer  or  a peasant.  It  forms 
oblong,  ovate  bulbs,  with  a pair  of  leaves 
on  the  summit  and  additional  ones  at  the 
base,  which,  however,  last  but  the  one  year, 
whilst  those  on  the  top  of  the  bulb  are  per- 
sistent, remaining  several  years  in  perfection. 
The  spike  is  produced  from  the  base  of  the  bulb, 
and  is  erect,  bearing  four  or  five  large  flowers, 
which  appear  in  the  autumn  months,  and  they 
last  many  weeks  in  beauty ; the  flowers  are  some 
.3  inches  across,  the  basal  part  of  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  rich  brown,  the  upper  portionyellow, 
more  or  less  blotched.  The  lip  is  white,  rolled 
over  the  column,  with  undulated  edges,  and 
bearing  a tinge  of  lilac  at  the  base.  This  plant 
should  be  kept  quiet  in  winter,  so  as  to  avoid 
its  growing  until  the  spring-time,  which  may 
be  done  by  keeping  it  cool  and  dry.  It  comes 
from  Brazil. 

M.  Clowksi. — This  is  a beautiful  species 
which  comes  from  the  Organ  Mountains,  but 
not,  I think,  at  any-great  elevation.  Its  bulbs 
are  oblong  ovate,  but  become  more  narrow 
upwards.  They  are  taller  than  those  of  Can- 
dida, and  the  foliage  is  longer  ; the  spike  is 
erect,  bearing  numerous  flowers,  which  measure 
about  3 inches  across  vertically  ; the  dorsal 
sepal  and  the  petals  incline  upwards,  the  lower 
sepals  being  longer  and  somewhat  falcate.  They 
are  all  yellow,  transversely  banded  with  brown ; 
the  lip  is  cordate,  white,  constricted  a little 
above  the  middle,  where  it  is  stained  with  deep- 


purple.  In  the  variety  major  the  spike  is 
longer  and  the  flowers  are  finer  ; in  the  variety 
Lamarckiana  the  lip  is  broader,  it  is  less  con- 
stricted in  the  middle,  and  the  base  is  deep- 
violet  ; and  the  sepals  and  petals  are  shorter  and 
broader,  and  the  lateral  ones  are  less  falcate. 
All  the  forms,  however,  are  superb. 

M.  CUNE.'VTA  is  another  species  which  comes 
from  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rio 
Janeiro,  and  it  was  for  a very  long  time 
one  of  the  rai-est  kinds  in  the  family,  but 
it  has  lately  become  more  plentiful  in  collec- 
tions. In  habit  of  growth  it  resembles  Can- 
dida, and  it  flowers  early  in  the  season — in 
January  and  February — lasting  long  in  full  per- 
fection. It  bears  an  erect  spike,  carrying  several 
large  flowers,  which  measure  nearly  4 inches 
across.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  dark  choco- 
late-purple, tipped  with  yellow,  whilst  the 
large,  wedge-shaped  lip  is  white,  more  or  less 
tinged  with  pink.  This  beautiful  plant  was,  I 
believe,  introduced  nearly  fifty  years  ago  by  the 
Messrs.  Rollissons,  of  Tooting,  when  they  were 
a flourishing  firm. 

M.  Endeesi.  — This  is  the  same  as  the 
plant  figured  in  the  Botanical  Ma(jazine  as 
Odontoglossum  Warscewiezi  t.,  6163.  It  would 
have  been  a gem  had  it  been  introduced  when 
found  by  Warscewicz,  but  it  did  not  flower  in 
this  country  until  the  year  1875,  at  which  time 
M.  vexillaria  was  known,  and  it  then  only 
played  second  fiddle  to  that  species.  It  first 
flowered  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  at 
Chelsea,  although  found  some  years  before,  by 
M.  Warscewicz,  growing  on  the  mountains  of 
Costa  Rica.  It  is  a free-blooming  plant,  with 
much  the  style  of  growth  as  vexillaria  and  with 
a flower  of  much  the  same  shape,  the  whole 
blossom  being  white,  with  a small  tinge  of  rose 
at  the  base  of  the  sepals  and  petals,  whilst  the 
deeply  bi-lobed  lip  is  white,  having  two  rose- 
coloured  blotches  at  the  base,  between  which  is 
a stain  of  yellow.  It  is  a very  beautiful  plant, 
especially  if  it  blooms  at  a different  season  to 
its  near  relative.  I remember  seeing  one  plant 
flowering  in  the  company  of  several  hundreds  of 
vexillarias,  and  then  it  certainly  did  not  shine 
to  any  advantage. 

M.  Morelianum. — This  is  a plant  which 
everyone  should  possess,  and  everyone  should 
try  to  obtain  the  best  variety.  It  belongs  to 
the  set  having  creeping  rhizomes,  and  it 
requires  plenty  of  shade  and  water.  The  scape 
is  one-flowered,  slightly  longer  than  the  leaves, 
the  blossoms  large  and  showy,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  rich,  deep  purple,  the  broadly- 
obovate  lip  rich  rose-colour,  veined  with  deep 
purple.  It  blooms  in  the  autumn  months,  last- 
ing a month  or  six  weeks  in  flower.  It  should 
be  kept  cool  and  quiet  during  winter,  but  it 
requires  to  be  set  growing  again  in  spring 
amongst  the  earliest  of  the  Orchids. 

M.  Peetersi  is  another  pretty  plant,  with  the 
habit  of  M.  Regnelli.  By  some  it  has  been  said 
to  be  a natural  hybrid,  but  I do  not  know  why. 
It  has  the  habit  of  growth  and  flower  of 
M.  Regnelli,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  borne 
on  an  erect  spike,  have  somewhat  the  shape  of 
M.  Moreliana,  and  quite  the  colour.  It  is 
named  in  honour  of  M.  Peeters,  a Belgian 
horticulturist  of  some  eminence,  and  it  usually 
flowers  in  the  autumn  months.  It  is  a native  of 
Brazil. 

M.  Phal.^nopsis  (figured  on  p.  105)  was  until 
recently  included  in  the  genus  Odontoglossum. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  gems  that  exist 
in  the  whole  Orchid  family,  and  that  is  asserting 
a great  deal.  It  has  now  been  in  cultivation 
forty  years,  having  been  introduced  by  M. 
Linden,  of  Brussels,  and  it  was  first  seen  in  this 
country  six  years  later,  when  it  was  exhibited  in 
London  by  M.  Linden.  It  is  a most  delicate- 
looking  little  plant,  and  in  spite  of  the  numerous 
statements  as  to  its  successful  culture  I have 
always  grown  it  best  in  the  Odontoglossum- 
house  in  the  summer,  and  in  winter  in  a moist 
place  in  the  East  Indian  house,  and  the  very 
best  plants  which  I have  ever  seen  were  also 
treated  in  a similar  manner.  The  single  grassy 
leaves  are  borne  upon  oblong,  ovate  bulbs,  and 
they  are  nearly  white.  The  peduncle  is  about 
half  the  length  of  the  leaves,  bearing  two  or 
three  flowers,  which  are  round  and  full,  each  one 
measuring  2 inches  or  more  across.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  pure-white  ; the  large  lip 
is  white  in  the  ground  colour,  streaked  with 
rosy-pink,  and  stained  with  orange  ; the  flowers 


last  a month  in  full  beauty.  It  must  always  be 
kept  with  damp  surroundings,  or  it  will  soon 
become  smothered  with  black  thrlps.  It  comes 
from  New  Grenada. 

M.  Regnelli  is  a plant  with  the  habit  some- 
what of  M.  Clowesi,  and,  like  it,  the  flowers  are 
borne  on  an  erect  spike  as  long  or  longer  than 
the  leaves,  and  it  bears  from  four  to  six  flowers. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  white  ; the  broad  lip 
is  of  a rosy-pink,  passing  into  deep-rose  at  the 
centre,  and  white  at  margin.  In  the  form 
known  as  Rucker’s  variety,  and  named  purpurea, 
the  flowers  are  larger  and  of  a deeper  colour, 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  white,  suffused  with 
soft-rose,  whilst  the  lip  is  bright  rich-crimson, 
with  white  crests  on  the  disc.  It  blooms  in  the 
autumn,  and  lasts  a month  or  five  weeks  in  full 
perfection.  A native  of  Brazil. 

M.  Roezli.— This  plant,  which  until  recently 
was  included  in  the  genus  Odontoglossum,  is 
one  of  the  very  handsomestOrchids  in  the  section 
to  which  it  belongs.  It  bears  the  name  of  its 
discoverer.  It  is  a charming  plant,  and  to  my 
mind  of  more  exquisite  grace  than  M.  vexillaria, 
but  it  is  inferior  in  size.  The  bulbs  and  leaves 
are  also  smaller,  pale-green,  and  the  erect  scape 
bears  from  three  to  six  flowers,  each  of  which 
measures  between  3 inches  and  4 inches  across. 
The  whole  flower  is  pearly-white,  saving  the 
base  of  the  petals,  across  which  is  a feathery 
band  of  reddish-purple,  and  at  the  base  of  the 
lip  is  a blotch  of  orange-yellow.  The  variety 
alba  has  the  flowers  entirely  white,  saving  the 
blotch  of  the  lip,  which  is  orange.  The 
flowers  are  sweet-scented,  and  they  are  pro- 
duced twice  in  the  year.  It  requires  the  warmth 
of  the  Cattleya-house,  and  abundance  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  or  it  will  get 
smothered  with  black  thrips.  It  comes  from 
New  Grenada. 

M.  SPECTABILIS. — A very  handsome  plant, 
resembling  M.  Moreliana  in  its  habit  of 
growth,  and  in  the  shape  of  its  flowers,  but  the 
colours  are  very  different.  Many  authorities, 
however,  make  Moreliana  a variety  only  of 
spectabilis  ; the  two  grow  naturally  together— 

I know,  as  I have  received  both  mixed 
frequently  from  San  Paulo  in  Brazil.  It  is  a 
dwarf  plant,  with  a creeping  rhizome,  and 
it  requires  abundance  of  shade.  The  scape 
bears  but  a single  flower,  but  this  is  very 
large  and  showy,  so  that  a plant  with  a dozen 
or  two  of  flowers  is  a marvellous  object ; but 
like  all  other  Orchids,  there  are  numbers  of 
varieties.  In  the  best  varieties  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  white,  whilst  the  large  flat,  obovate 
lip  is  of  a rich,  bright  violet-purple,  rosy-crimson 
in  the  centre,  becoming  paler  and  pink  towards 
the  edges. ' It  is  a plant  which  loves  water 
during  the  summer  season,  and  it  should  have 
shade  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  It  blooms 
during  the  late  summer  and  autumn,  and  its 
flowers  last  in  beauty  for  a month  or  six  weeks. 
It  comes  from  Brazil. 

M.  VEXILLARIA. — I need  not  enlarge  upon 
this  plant.  It  is  so  familiar  to  my  readers  as 
Odontoglossum  vexillarium  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary ; but  according  to  the  latest  records  it  is 
relegated  to  the  genus  Miltonia.  It  requires  a 
warmer  house  than  such  plants  as  O.  Alexan- 
Jra3 — in  fact,  as  warm  as  that  required  for 
Cattleyas,  but  a great  deal  moister ; and  yet 
when  the  warm  weather  comes  it  is  apt  to 
become  smothered  with  thrips.  This,  to  me, 
has  always  appeared  to  indicate  too  warm 
a place — but  yet  it  will  not  do  in  a cooler 
temperature — and  here  the  thrips  thrive  apace. 
The  best  thing,  I believe,  to  use  for  washing  is 
lemon-oil,  for  unless  these  pests  are  kept  away 
they  spoil  the  health  and  hence  the  beauty  of 
the  plant  when  in  flower.  Its  flowers  are 
gigantic,  measuring  some  4 inches  long  and 
3 inches  wide,  as  many  as  seven  of  these  very 
large  blooms  being  borne  on  one  scape.  The 
colour  is  bright  rosy-pink,  although  in  some 
forms  we  find  them  quite  white,  in  others  pale- 
rose-coloured  sepals  and  petals  and  a white  lip  ; 
indeed,  all  sorts  and  shades  and  tints,  the  best 
and  most  distinct  being  the  form  named  super- 
bum,  which,  besides  having  a short  stripe  of 
deep-crimson  at  the  base,  has  a very  deep  rose- 
coloured  lip,  at  the  base  of  which  is  a deep 
purplish-crimson  blotch  running  quite  across  it, 
the  front  edge  radiating  ; in  front  of  Ik*®  is  a 
zone  of  white.  It  comes  from  New  Grenada. 

M.  Warscewiczi. — This  is  the  plant  that  has 
been  distributed  under  the  names  of  Oncidium 
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Weltoni  and  O.  fuscatum.  Many  people  want 
to  make  two  species  of  these  ; but  depend  upon 
it,  they  are  but  variations  of  the  same  species. 
I received  flowers  of  this  plant  from  Mr. 
O’Reilly  in  the  early  part  of  1868,  and  sent 
them  to  Reichenbach,  who  at  once  pronounced 
it  to  be  M.  Warscewiczi.  I afterwards  found  it 


bring  these  last  into  such  close  contact  with  the 
bottom-cutting  plate  that,  with  the  aid  of  a 
winch,  they  can  be  made  to  revolve  without  too 
hard  work  to  the  operator,  taking  care  that 
both  ends  of  the  knives  press  with  equal  force 
on  the  plate.  Now  turn  the  machine  upside 
down,  then  screw  on  the  winch,  putting  it  on 


Jliltonia  Plialaenopsis.  (See  page  104.) 


in  cultivation  under  tlie  name  of  0.  Weltoni, 
and  at  a later  date  plants  came  home  under  the 
name  of  0.  fuscatum.  They  have  the  broad 
part  of  the  lip  below  the  varnished-like  patch 
nearly  quite  white,  and  hence  the  great  differ- 
ence in  the  richness  of  colouring.  Certainly  the 
plant  known  as  0.  W eltoni  is  the  superior. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a rich  vinous- 
purple,  tipped  with  white ; the  lip  is  orbicular, 
velvety,  and  of  a deep  port  wine  colour,  bor- 
dered with  rosy-lilac,  which  passes  iirto  white  at 
Jhe  edge.;  in  the  centre  is  an  oblong  blotch  of 
deep-purple,  which  shines  as  if  varnished.  It 
is  a spring  bloomer,  and  comes  from  New 
bTi’enada  and  Peru.  All  these  plants  are  worth 
everyone  s attention ; but  they  do  require 
care,-  especially  those  kinds  which  are 
natives  of  New  Grenada,  and  not  Brazil,  the 
latter  being  easily  grown  ; but  the  others  re- 
quire a great  deal  of  attention  to  keep  them  free 
from  insects.  Matt.  Brambi.e. 

.“leff.— Heating  a greenhouse.— If  you 

nave  one  of  the  small  independent  upright 
boilers  of  the  “ Star  ” or  “ Gem  ” type,  or  with 
a coil,  it  may  stand  anywhere  just  outside  the 
house,  and,  unless  tliis  and  the  pipes  are  low, 
may  be  placed  on  the  level  without  any  stoke- 
hole or  pit.  There  is  also  no  absolute  necessity 
to  protect  them  from  the  weather,  but  they  last 
very  much  longer  if  this  is  done,  and  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  rig  up  a couple  of  small  sheets  of 
galvanised  iron  over  them.  It  is  also  a good  plan 
to  surround  these  boilers  with  a course  or  two  of 
hrickwOTk  ; it  preserves  them  and  retains  the 
heat.— B.  C.  R. 

243.  — Sharpening  the  blades  of  a 
lawn-mower.  — Machinists  do  this  witli 
emery.powder  and  oil.  Proceed  as  follows: 
Kemove  the  chain,  cog-wheel,  or  india-rubber 
tn-e,  as  tlie  case  may  be,  that  communi^ 
cates  the  motion  from  the  roller  to  the 
nives.  Next,  as  to  the  adjusting  screws ; 


that  end  of  tlie  axle  which  carries  tlie  revolving 
knives,  so  tliat  it  shall  keep  tight  and  not 
unscrew  itself  in  turning.  Apply  the  emery 
and  oil  to  the  cutting  surfaces  of  the  knives  and 
turn  away.  As  the  work  goes  on,  apply  fresh 
emery  and  oil,  and  tighten  the  adjusting-screws 
when  required.  It  will  take  hours  to  complete 
the  operation.  AA  hen  I did  the  job  once  I 
obtained  a winch,  made  for  the  purpose,  from 
the  makers.  AA^ith  the  winch  I received  instruc- 
tions to  turn  the  reverse  way  from  what  the 
knives  revolve  in  actual  work,  but  I am  not  sure 
that,  this  is  essential.  Besides  the  way  just 
described  the  knives  can  be  made  to  sharpen 
themselves  when  at  work.  This  will  appear 
obvious  from  what  has  been  said  along  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  well-known  fact  that  steel 
will  sharpen  steel.  Adjust  the  knives  so  that 
they  will  just  cut  clean  asunder  a thin  piece  of 
paper.  This  will  bring  the  knives  in  close 

contact  with  the  plate  as  they  revolve. 

Apply  oil  to  the  parts  that  come  in  con- 

tact. Renew  the  application  when  the  machine 
begins  to  go  harder.  This  lubrication  is  espe- 
cially necessary  when  commencing  to  use  the 
machine  after  it  has  been  put  by  for  a time,  and 
more  especially  is  it  so  when  spots  of  rust  have 
formed  on  the  parts  that  should  be  bright — viz., 
where  the  knives  come  in  contact.  Readjust 
the  knives  from  time  to  time  when  required. — 
L.  C.  K.  ^ 


rience,  as  the  clay  requires  well  working  into  a 
stiff  paste  before  it  is  laid  down.  It  also  takes 
a longer  time  to  puddle  clay  than  some  people 
are  aware  of,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  good 
work  without  sufficient  time  andcare  are  devoted 
to  it.  A on  may  possibly  succeed  in  stopping 
the  leakage  if  you  let  all  the  water  out,  and 
before  the  clay  round  the  sides  gets  dry  beat  it, 
and  smooth  the  surface  all  over  with  tlie  back  of 
a spiade.  In  a day  or  two  after,  before  the  clay 
begins  to  crack,  paint  the  surface  all  over  with 
a thick  layer  of  tar.  If  this  plan  does  not 
answer,  you  had  better  take  out  the  clay  and 
use  it  again,  making  sure  that  the  work  is  done 
properly.  This  can  only  be  done  by  dealing 
with  small  quantities  at  a time.  Tlie  man  who 
thinks  he  can  deal  with  half  a barrow-load  at 
one  time  knows  very  little  about  the  work.— 
J.  C.  0. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

LAURUSTINUS  FOR  HEDGES  AND  IN 
TUBS. 

Hedges  of  this  plant  are  now  very  beautiful, 
being  covered  with  myriads  of  heads  of  bloom 
of  the  purest  white.  It  is  somewhat  sin- 
gular that  although  the  winter  has  been  mild 
the  Laurustinus  is  by  no  means  unusually 
early  in  bloom,  as  I have  had  it  flower 
much  sooner  after  severe  winters  than  it  is  the 
case  this  year.  I may  add  that  the  Laurus- 
tinus is  a capital  hedge  plant,  and  soon  forms  a 
dense  evergreen  screen,  and  the  only  thing 
necessary  to  get  it  to  flower  freely  is  to  defer 
the  pruning  until  the  middle  of  May,  by  which 
date  the  beauty  of  the  bloom  is  over.  Then  pro- 
ceed to  out  off  the  old  flower-heads,  and  as  much 
of  the  wood  as  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 
hedge  to  the  desired  size  ; and  after  that  the 
growth  must  be  left  unchecked,  and  every  shoot 
will  produce  a head  of  bloom.  This  is  a good 
date  to  transplant  the  Laurustinus,  or  any  other 
evergreens,  and  those  who  wish  for  flowering 
hedges  should  make  a note  of  this,  that  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  the 
flowering  evergreens  we  have.  The  Laurus- 
tinus also  is  a most  valuable  plant  grown  in 
tubs  (see  illustration)  for  the  decoration  of  cool 
conservatories  and  large  greenhouses.  A little 
protection  under  glass  greatly  hastens  the 
blooming,  and  induces  the  flowers  to  open  out 
of  a very  pure-white.  . This  fine  old  shrub 


-399.— A leaky  pond.— Mix  up  with  water  two-parts 
Portland  cement  to  one  of  sharp  sand,  and  plaster  the 
surface  of  your  pond  2 inches  thick,  and  the  worms  will 
not  even  try  to  ffet  through  it.  It  you  do  not  like  the 
appearance  of  the  cement,  cover  it  inside  with  fragments 
of  old  burrs  and  clinkers,  and  scatter  shing-le  over  the 
bottom. — A.  U.  Butler. 

If  the  clay  had  been  properly  puddled 

in  at  1,he  time  the  pond  was  made  the  worms 
would  not  have  been  able  to  have  found  their 
way  through  it.  The  failure  may  be  attri- 
buted to  bad  workmanship.  Anyone  under- 
taking such  a job  requires  some  previous  expe- 


Laurustinus in  a tub. 


should  be  noted  by  all  who  desire  to  make  their 
cool  conservatories  look  gay  in  the  spring  at 
but  little  co,st.  J.  G.  H. 


350.— Rhododendron  not  flowering-.— A plant 
ten  years  old,  having-  been  removed  twice  in  that  time, 
and  planted  in  peat,  if  it  did  not  flown-  in  a suitable 
position,  should  be  destroyed.  It  must  be  a useless  variety, 
except  that  some  Rhododendrons  are  always  beautiful, 

because  of  their  bold,  handsome,  evergreen  foliage 

J.  D.  E.  ^ ■ 

352.— Keeping  rain-water  sweet.— Rain-water 
becomes  foul  when  preserved  in  large  open  receptacles ; 
but  remains  sweet  enough  for  most  purposes  when  the 
vessels  are  covered  over.  All  my  rain-water  is  preserved 
in  galvanised  tanks  of  various  sizes,  or  cement  tanks  under 
ground.  Wooden  water-butts  must  necessarily  be  under 
constant  decay,  and  thus  cause  the  water  to  simell. — 
■J.  D.  E. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 


310.  — Management  of  Oranges, 
Lemons,  Citrons,  and  Shaddocks — 

All  these  members  of  the  Citrus  family  require 
similar  treatment,  this  being  much  the  same  as 
would  suit  Camellias,  except  that  they  enjoy 
10  degs.  or  so  more  heat,  and  the  roots  are  also 
of  not  quite  of  so  delicate  and  susceptible  a 
nature.  The  soil  in  the  border  and  tubs  has 
doubtless  got  into  a sour  and  unhealthy  state, 
probably  through  the  drainage  having  become 
fouled,  and  this  would  account  for  the  sickly 
state  of  the  plants.  Now  is  the  best  time  in  the 
year  to  renew  the  soil,  and  not  a day  should  be 
lost  in  doing  it.  Those  in  the  tubs  should  be 
turned  out,  all  the  sour  and  spent  soil  that  can 
be  got  away  picked  and  shaken  out  from  among 
the  roots,  at  the  same  time  cutting  away  any 
dead  or  decaying  portions  of  tliese,  and  the 
plants  be  carefully  repotted,  or  rather  retubbed. 
Two  parts  of  nice,  light,  fibrous  loam,  one  part 
each  of  peat  and  leaf-soil,  and  half  a part  of 
coarse  sand  and  broken  bricks  or  small  ballast 
will  suit  them  admirably,  either  in  pots,  tubs, 
or  borders.  Drain  the  tubs  very  carefully  with 
some  rough  siftings  over  the  crocks,  work  the 
soil  very  carefully  with  a piece  of  stick  in 
among  the  roots,  make  it  quite  firm,  and  keep 
the  collar  of  the  plants  high.  Those  in  the 
border  ought  to  be  got  at  sideways  without  dis- 
turbing the  tops.  Remove  all  the  old  soil  that 
can  be  got  away,  renew  the  drainage,  and  then 
fill  up  the  border  with  the  fresh  soil.  When  all 
is  done  give  a good  watering  and  keep  the  con- 
servatory close,  warm,  and  moist  for  a month  or 
two  subsequently.  Beyond  thinning  out  any 
weak  wood  and  shortening  back  any  extra 
luxuriant  shorts,  but  little  pruning  is  generally 
necessary.  This  may  be  done  at  the  same  time. 

— B.  C.  R. 

382.— Treatment  of  Ericas.— As  soon 
as  the  flowering  is  over  shorten  back  the  long, 
straggling  shoots  to  make  the  plants  neat  and 
compact.  Pick  oflf  all  faded  flowers  and  seeds, 
and  give  them  a good  syringing,  to  free  tliem  from 
dust.  Heaths  are  not  generally  syringed,  as  a 
dampcondition  of  the  foliage  encouragesmildew, 
but  I like  to  give  them  one  good  wash  after  they 
come  from  the  conservatory  or  show-houses. 
The  plants  will  do  better,  or  rather  their  wants 
can  be  better  attended  to,  if  they  are  placed 
altogether  at  one  end  of  the  house,  and  that 
part  of  the  house  may  for  a few  days,  until  the 
plants  begin  to  grow,  be  kept  just  a little  closer  ; 
not  altogether  shut  up,  but  the  position  may 
be  made  a little  less  draughty  ; but  as  soon  as 
the  growth  comes  freely  away  ventilate  freely, 
in  order  to  encourage  a hardy,  robust  habit. 
As  soon  as  the  young  shoots  are  2 inches  or 
3 inches  long,  any  plants  that  require  repotting 
should  have  a shift  into  pots  a little  larger,  but 
do  not  over-pot.  The  pots  must  be  well  drained, 
and  the  soil,  which  should  be  good  fibry-peat 
and  silver  sand,  must  be  rammed  in  firmly  with 
the  potting-stick.  Leave  room  enough  between 
the  surface  of  the  ball  and  the  top  of  the  pot  for 
water,  as  Heaths  are  very  impatient  of  neglect 
in  this  particular.  Do  not  bury  the  collar  of 
the  plants  in  potting.  Set  the  plants  on  a coal- 
ash  bed  in  the  open  air  end  of  July  to  ripen 
their  growth,  and  there  will  be  an  abundant 
crop  of  blossom. — E.  H. 

299.  — Treatment  of  Cytisus  race- 
mosus. — The  plants  may  be  kept  under  glass 
all  the  year  round,  with  free  ventilation  during 
the  summer  and  autumn,  but  are  better  re- 
moved to  the  open  air  during  July,  August,  and 
.September,  standing  the  plants  on,  or  plunging 
them  in,  ashes  in  a sunny  and  sheltered  spot. 
After  flowering,  if  the  plants  are  not  to  increase 
much  in  size,  they  should  be  hardened  a little, 
cut  back  closely,  removing  all  the  weak  growths 
altogether,  and  shortening  the  rest  severely. 
When  restarted,  and  the  young  shoots  are 
an  inch  long,  repot,  shaking  away  most  of 
the  old  soil,  shortening  the  long  roots,-  and 
replacing  in  pots  of  the  same  size,  or  a little 
larger.  Pot  firmly  in  good  sandy  loam,  with  a 
little  leaf-soil  and  decayed  manure.  Water 
carefully  for  a time,  until  the  roots  occupy  the 
fresh  soil,  then  give  more,  and  stand  them  out- 
of-doors  in  June  or  July.  Plants  that  are  de- 
sired to  increase  in  size  should  be  pruned  less 
severely,  and  when  growing  be  again  shifted 
into  pots  3 inches  or  -1  inches  larger.  In  the 
spring  afford  them  a genial  temperature,  moist 


atmosphere,  and  plenty  of  water  and  liquid- 
manure  at  the  root,  with  frequent  overhead 
syringings,  and  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  bloom 
well  if  the  growth  was  properly  ripened  the 
preceding  autumn.  These  plants  require  only 
a moderate  amount  of  pot-room — i.e.,  to  be 
neither  over  nor  under-potted,  and  are  among 
the  brightest  and  sweetest  of  greenhouse  sub- 
jects.— B.  C.  R. 

332.  — Tacsonia  in  an  unheated  green- 
house.— Generally  speaking,  I should  say  no, 
decidedly ; for  these  are  warm-house,  if  not 
actually  stove-plants,  and  delight  in  heat  and 
sunshine.  But  a great  deal  depends  upon  the 
locality  and  climate,  and  I may  inform  “Nib” 
that  I have  seen  these  exquisite  climbers  grow- 
ing and  flowering  freely  in  a good-sized  conser- 
vatory, heated  only  by  a single  9-inch  brick  flue, 
sunk  in  the  pathway  on  one  side  the  house  ; but 
this  was  in  a rather  sheltered  spot  on  the  south- 
west coast,  near  the  sea.  The  flue  gave  very 
little  heat,  having  to  pass  through  another 
house  first  ; but  the  climate  of  the  district  is 
so  mild  and  genial,  and  the  amount  of  sunshine 
so  great,  that  these  and  other  similar  subjects 
thrive  wonderfully. — B.  C.  R. 

354.  — Treatment  of  an  Abutilon.  — 
Your  plant  is  probably  suffering  from  insufficient 
air,  moisture,  and  nourishment.  Give  it  as 
much  light  and  air  as  possible,  and  as  it  is  in  a 
pot,  do  not  let  the  roots  become  dry.  Feed 
occasionally  with  a little  weak  liquid-manure. 

I prefer  cow-manure  to  all  others.  Towards 
the  end  of  May  sink  the  pot  in  the  earth  out-of- 
doors,  and  in  the  autumn  take  it  up,  repot  the 
plant  in  peat,  leaf-mould,  loam,  cow-manure  well 
decayed,  and  a little  sharp  sand,  giving  it  a 
larger  pot,  and  stand  it  in  the  most  airy  part 
of  your  greenhouse. — A.  G.  Butler. 

373.— Raising  seedlings  in  a green- 
house.— The  seeds  will  certainly  germinate 
better  if  the  boxes  are  covered  with  glass,  as 
the  latter  retains  the  moisture,  thus  preventing 
the  surface  of  the  earth  from  becoming  dry  just 
as  the  seeds  are  starting  into  growth.  You  can 
easily  keep  the  boxes  dark  by  laying  a piece  of 
board  upon  the  top  of  the  glass.  By  raising  the 
board  upon  pots  above  the  surface,  as  the  seed- 
lings grow,  the  light  can  be  gradually  admitted, 
winch  will  be  better  than  snatching  it  off  as  soon 
as  they  appear  above  ground. — A.  G.  Butler. 

335,_Dahlia  pot-roots.— Cuttings  to  form 
pot-roots  are  usually  taken  from  the  flowering 
plants  in  the  summer  months.  The  small  side- 
growths  are  used  for  this  purpose;  they  are 
planted  singly  in  thumb-pots,  and  soon  produce 
roots  if  placed  in  rather  close  frames  and  shaded 
from  the  sun.  When  rooted  they  should  be 
potted  in  4-inch  or  5-inch  pots,  and  if  set  out  in 
an  open  position  out-of-doors  they  soon  form 
g^j*ong,  bushy  plants,  and  the  pots  become 
packed  full  of  roots  by  the  end  of  the  season. — 
J.  D.  E. 

372.— Treatment  of  a large  Orange- 

— The  tree  described  here  is  certainly  in 
a bad  way.  Probably  most  of  the  fibrous 
roots  are  dead,  and  the  soil  being  in  a most  unfit 
state  for  the  roots  to  work  into,  these  mostly  die 
as  they  are  formed.  The  border  wherein  the  tree 
is  planted  should  be  well  drained.  Probably  it 
is  ■,  but  besides  this  the  sour,  effete  soil  ought  to 
be' removed  and  be  replaced  with  good  open, 
sweet  loam,  to  which  has  been  added  a little 
pounded  charcoal  and  a fair  sprinkling  of 
crushed  bones.  Sand  may  not  be  necessary,  as 
the  bones  and  charcoal  keep  the  soil  open. 
Probably  the  best  thing  would  be  to  lift  the 
tree  entirely  and  replant  it  in  the  new  compost. 
— J.  D.  E. 


408.  — Acacias  and  Chorozemas. 

Both  these  families  of  plants  are  easy  of  cultiva- 
tion. If  the  Acacias  do  not  flower  well  it  must 
be  because  the  wood  is  not  ripened.  Place  them 
in  the  open  air  in  July  and  house  them  the  end 
of  September,  and  if  the  plants  are  healthy  there 
will  be  plenty  of  blossoms.  Somewhat  similar 
treatment  will  suit  the  Chorozemas.  It  is 
hardly  worth  while  wasting  time  over  a large 
old  sickly  plant.  Strike  some  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots,  or  buy  a young  plant  and  start 
afresh. — E.  H. 

401.— Treatment  of  Solanum  capsi- 
castrum. — Prune  the  old  plants  into  shape 
and  syringe  them  daily  until  fresh  growth 
I appears  ; then  repot,  reducing  the  old  balls  a 
' little  so  as  to  get  them  into  the  same  sized  pots 


or  ones  only  a little  larger.  Grow  them  on  in  the 
greenhouse  till  J uly,  and  then  place  out-of- 
doors  in  a sunny  position  to  harden  their  growth, 
or  they  may  be  planted  out  first  week  in  J une  in  a 
warm  sunny  border,  where  the  soil  is  not  heavy, 
lifting  out  and  repotting  in  September.  The 
cuttings  nipped  off  in  putting  the  plants  into 
shape  will  root  now  in  heat. — E.  H. 

417.  — Bulbs  in  a greenhouse.— The 
Gladioli,  Anemones,  and  ixias  can  be  allowed 
to  dry  off  naturally  by  sinking  the  pots  in 
Cocoa-nut-fibre  in  a cold  frame  ; the  other  bulbs, 
including  the  Spiraeas  (which  are  absolutely 
hardy),  may  be  planted  at  once  out-of-doors  in 
any  corner  amongst  deciduous  shrubs.  Next 
year  they  will  give  very  fair  results  at  this 
season,  and  some  of  them,  such  as  the  Ciocuses, 
Chionodoxa,  Daffodils,  and  Scilla,  will  do  much 
better  outside  than  as  pot  plants.  A.  G. 
Butler. 

411.— Climber  for  a town  green- 
house. — Hoya  and  Lapageria  are  both 
creepers  of  easy  management,  but  the  latter 
must  be  protected  against  sunshine  ; therefore 
the  Hoya,  which  also  does  best  when  trained 
close  under  the  glass,  would  be  more  suitable 
for  your  purpose.  Clematis,  Plumbago,  and 
Passiflora  make  good  greenhouse  climbers  which 
do  not  shut  out  much  light,  but  they  lose  many 
of  their  leaves  in  the  winter,  and  therefore  at 
that  season  are  less  satisfactory  than  Hoya, 
though  their  bloom  is  far  more  striking. — A.  G. 
Butler.  ...  • 

Tastes  much  differ  in  this  as  in  other 

things,  but  I would,  for  covering  the  roof  of  a 
greenhouse,  have  no  hesitation  in  planting 
Lapageria  rosea  and  alba — at  least,  if  I had  any 
hesitation,  it  would  be  in  favour  of  a Mar^chal 
Niel  Rose.  Hoya  carnosa  would  do  very  well  it 
the  temperature  did  not  fall  below  50  degs.  in 
winter  ; but  it  is  more  a hot-house  than  a green- 
house plant ; it  is  also  difficult  to  keep  clean 
owing  to  the  fondness  of  mealy-bug  for  it. 
This  pest  gets  upon  the  plant  and  quite  spoils 
the  beautiful  trusses  of  flowers.  There  is  nothing 
injurious  to  health  about  this  Hoya. — J.  D.  E. 

356. — Manure  for  greenhouse  plants. 
—Many  ardent  amateurs  eager  to  do  great 
things  with  their  greenhouse  plants  are  too  free 
with  manure.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the 
manure  is  from  the  cow-house  or  stables,  or  a 
mixture  of  both.  I prefer  the  latter,  but  it  is 
always  well  decayed  before  using  it,  and  for  the 
plants  named  a fourth  part  of  manure  would 
36  amply  sufficient.  Mix  it  with  four  times  its 
bulk  of  good  fibrous  loam  ; the  addition  of  some 
sand  and  leaf-mould  is  also  desirable.  A little 
peat  is  also  good  for  Tea  Roses,  Passion-flowers, 
Heliotropes,  and  Abutilons.— J.  D.  E. 

All  the  concentrated  manures  that  may 

be  purchased  at  any  nursery  in  tins  are  about 
equal  in  merit  for  the  purpose  you  require  them 
for.  In  the  hands  of  inexperienced  people  these 
manures  are  better  if  given  in  the  form  of 
liquid.  Directions  for  their  use  usually  accom- 
pany the  box  or  tin  in  which  they  are  sold.  1 
must  caution  you  to  use  them  carefully  at  first, 
until  you  begin  to  understand  how  they  act. 
Give  a dose  once  a week  to  begin  with.  If  that 
does  not  effect  any  alteration  in  the  condition  ot 
the  plants  you  may  increase  the  quantity  by 
applying  it  oftener  ; but  I may  tell  you  if  you 
use  any  kind  of  manure  in  excess  you  will  only 
get  thick,  dark-green  leaves,  and  but  tew 
flowers. — J.  C.  C. 

I always  give  the  preference  to  manure 

from  horses  over  that  of  cows,  whether  used  in 
a solid  or  liquid  state,  having  found  that  the 
latter  generally  breedsmultitudes  of  small  worms 
or  grubs  if  applied  in  a solid  form,  and  makes  a 
nasty  thick,  muddy  liquid  by  the  other  plan  ; 
whereas  stable-manure,  if  slightly  dried  an 
sweetened  first,  makes  a decoction  as  clear  as  tea. 
But  sheeps’  manure  is  superior  to  either,  ana  u 
obtainable  should  always  be  used  ^r  the  plants 
mentioned  or  any  others.— B.  C.  R.  ^ 

340.— Violets  producing  green  . 

It  is  not  unusual  for  the  sort  of  violet  ^9“  Sky 

duce  flowers  more  or  less  green  That  is 
so  few  grow  it  now.  A rich  soil  or  the  want  ^ 

the  probable  cause  of  your  plants 

You  will  find  Swanley  White  a more  reliable  sort  to  „ro  ■ 

365^Treatment  of  sinall 

hardy  alpine  plants  cannot  be  doing  well  in  a temperatur^ 
of  60  degs.  They  would  do  much  better  in  . 37r 

the  glass  lights  could  be  removed  in  fine  weatwr 
altogether.  They  will  do  best  in  f™"’®®, 
during  summer.  The  flowers  may  be  allowed  to  ope 
J.  D.  E. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  PLANTS. 

Ik  a letter  from  “Scotia”!  am  asked  about 
some  plants  from  these  islands  of  which  he  has 
received  seeds.  He  also  asks  for  their  value  as 
decorators  at  home,  and  the  following  is  about 
all  T "^an  tell  him  about  them  ; but  any  further 
inf„.mation  he  can  obtain  from  Mr.  G.  Mathews, 
a nursery  and  seedsman  in  Dunedin.  “ Scotia  ” 
asks  first  about  the 

Niko,  or  Nikau  Palm  (Areca  sapida).— 
This  is  a very  pretty  plant,  with  an  erect 
simple-ringed  stem,  growing  some  9 feet  or 
10  feet  high.  It  has  feathery  leaves,  which  are 


flowers  of  great  beauty.  It  requires  greenhouse 
temperature. 

Ti-tree  (Cordyline  australis). — There  are 
various  species  belonging  to  this  genus,  all 
of  whicli  are  handsome  and  good  decorative 
plants,  and  soon  after  the  plants  are  up  from 
seed  they  are  useful  and  ornamental,  and  as  they 
grow  larger  so  their  beauty  increases.  The 
Cordyline  in  question  makes  an  erect  stem, 
20  feet  or  30  feet  high,  when  aged  becoming 
branched,  and  when  it  flowers  these  are  borne 
in  dense  branching  panicles,  and  are  pure-white 
and  sweet-scented.  It  appears  ito  be  common 
throughoutMthe  Northern  and  Middle  Islands. 


Flowers  of  the  Water  Lily  of  New  Zealand  (Ranunculus  Lyalli). 


very  elegant,  and  which,  when  mature,  attain 
a length  of  6 feet.  It  appears  to  be  a plant  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  Northern  and  Middle 
Islands,  and  is  one  of  the  very  best  Palms  for 
decoration  at  home.  One  fault  of  this  plant, 
however,  must  be  told.  As  a seedling  it  is  a 
long  time  before  it  rises  upon  an  erect  stem, 
and  in  this  stage  it  is  very  slow  in  growth.  It 
requires  to  be  some  ten  years  old  before  it 
becomes  effective.  It  may  be  grown  in  a green- 
house, and  it  will  not  object  to  the  heat  of  a 
moderate  stove. 

Water  Lily  of  New  Zealand  (Ranunculus 
Lyalli),  here  figured.— This  is  a species  with 
peltate  leaves,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  whole  genus.  It  is  found  at  some  3,000  feet 
to  4,000  feet  elevation.  It  should  grow  in  the 
open  air  with  us  through  the  summer  months, 
but  requires  greenhouse  protection  through  the 
winter.  The  leaves,  as  before  remarked,  are 
peltate,  on  long,  stout  foot  stalks.  In  seedlings, 
however,  this  feature  is  not  developed,  but  they 
become  so  as  the  plant  attains  age.  The  flowers 
are  very  numerous,  measuring  some  4 inches  or 
rnore  across,  and  are  pure-white.  It  is  a beau- 
tiful plant,  and  half  aquatic. 

Nawhaingutu-kaka  (Clianthus  puniceus). — 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  shrubs  or 
pclining  plants  grown.  It  is  an  old  plant  and 
IS  much  neglected.  I well  remember  seeing  tliis 
well  done  by  a Mr.  Bruce,  who  grew  and 
flowered  it  well,  and  they  sold  rapidly 
and  well  in  Covent-garden  Market.  This  was 
about  thirty-five  years  ago.  I have  never 
since  seen  this  plant  so  well  treated  ; but  it 
is  worth  the  attention  of  market  men.  With 
age  it  becomes  a splendid  ornament  for  the  roof 
of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  Its  leaves 
are  composed  of  a dozen  or  more  leaflets,  and 
the  bunches  of  flowers  hang  in  dense  clusters  ; 
the  usual  colour  is  scarlet,  but  in  some  instances 
it  is  paler.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
plants  for  greenhouse  decoration. 

Houma  (Sophora  tetraptera).— This,  like  the 
last-named  plant,  is  a member  of  the  Legumi- 
nosce  or  Pea-flowered  plants,  and  it  is  also  a 
great  beauty.  It  is  also  known  by  the  name  of 
Bclwardsia,  separated  from  Sophora  on  account 
rt  Its  four^winged  seed-pods,  but  this  was  found 
not  to  afford  any  generic  distinction.  The 
plant  IS  shrubby  and  bears  large  rich-yellow 


The  Ribbon  Wood  of  Otago  (Hoheria 
popularea).— A member  of  the  Marsh  Mallow 
faiiiily,  forming  a tree  some  20  feet  to  30  feet  in 
height,  the  leaves  being  variable  both  in  size  and 
shape.  It  flowers  profusely,  and  the  flowers 
are  pure-white.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  most  use- 
less member  of  the  whole  series ; yet  it  is  a 
pretty  plant,  and  where  a large  conservatory  is 
at  hand  it  may  be  esteemed  a useful  plant.  It 
appears  to  be  distributed  over  all  the  islands. 

Billardiera  longiflora  alba. — This  is  an 
Australian  plant  with  a twining  habit  and  white 
flowers  and  pretty  blue  berries.  It  is  one  of  the 
plants  which  used  to  be  grown  to  decorate  our 
greenhouses,  and  this  and  many  others  cultivated 
at  the  same  time  used  to  afford  a wonderful  dis- 
play of  colour  and  variety  in  form  beautiful  to 
behold,  and  which  the  Daffodils  and  Dutch  bulbs, 
now  the  prevailing  taste,  can  never  replace. 
These  are  all  of  the  plants  named  by  “ Scotia,” 
saving  one,  and  of  this  I can  make  nothing  of 
the  name  given.  Your  friend  has  sent  you  a 
very  nice  selection  of  seeds,  and  you  should  do 
your  best  to  cultivate  them  well.  You  should 
have  had  an  answer  earlier,  but  I have  been  too 
unwell  to  see  to  your  enquiries.  All  may  be 
grown  in  loam  and  leaf-mould. 

Matt.  Brambli. 


338.— A hot-water  apparatus.— Four 

rows  of  4-inch  piping  along  one  end  and  the  front 
will  be  sufficient  to  keep  out  frost  if  all  the 
pipes  are  placed  above  the  ground  level.  These 
figures  represent  a house  that  is  fairly  well 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  winds.  Look- 
ing at  the  height  of  the  front  and  back  you  had 
better  continue  the  pipes  along  both  ends  if  the 
structure  is  much  exposed.  Yours  is  not  a 
question  of  how  much  4-inch  piping  will  heat  a 
given  space,  because  so  much  depends  upon  the 
position  and  aspect  of  the  house. — J.  C.  C. 

314.— Making  a propagating-house. 

— 1,  Nothing  is  better  than  a bed  of  moderate 
width  (in  this  case  presumably  not  more  than 

3 feet  or  .3^  feet)  on  each  side,  with  a narrow 

2-feet— pathway  down  the  middle.  2,  Two 
rows  of  4-inch  piping  under  each  of  the  beds 
will  supply  ample  bottom-heat,  if  you  have  gal- 
vanised (corrugated)  iron  laid  ever  them,  with 
Cocoa-nut-fibre  to  plunge  the  pots,  &c.,  in.  If 
slates  are  used,  three  rows  would  be  better. 


3,  Yes.  Two  rows  (flow  and  return)  of  2-incli 
pipe  along  the  back  of  each  bed,  close  to  the 
glass,  and  two,  three,  or  four  rows  of  4-inch 
along  the  pathway,  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  locality,  position,  and  aspect,  would  afford 
suflficient  heat.  4,  Too  much  heat  in  propa- 
gating is  as  bad  as  too  little,  if  not  worse.  A 
minimum  of  60  degs.  and  a maximum  of  70  degs. 
is  quite  sufficient  for  all  cool  or  greenhouse  and 
bedding  subjects,  though  stove  plants  may  have 
S degs.  to  10  degs.  more  with  advantage  ; and 
in  all  cases  the  bottom-heat  should  exceed  the 
air-temperature  by  about  5 degs.  or  10  degs. — 
B.  C.  R. 


386.— Stragj?ling  Abutilons.— These  may  be  cut 
into  shape  any  time  during:  spring-,  when  the  flowering  is 
over. — E.  H. 


You  can  cut  these  back  at  once,  and  towards  the 

end  of  May  plant  out  in  the  open  border  in  good  rich  soil. 
Your  plants  will  be  much  strengthened  by  growing  out-of- 
doors  through  the  summer. — A.  G.  Butler. 

315.— Heating  a greenhouse  from  a kitchen 
fire.— Your  arrangement  is  a good  one,  and  would  act 
satisfactorily  in  every  way.  Of  course  the  water  from 
the  cistern  would  come  down  through  the  return  and  keep 
the  boiler  full,  even  when  the  stop-cock  in  the  flow  was 
shut.  The  main  thing  will  be  to  get  the  levels  right,  with 
a gentle  rise  in  the  flow  throughout,  and  yet  no  part  of  the 
pipes  above  the  top  of  the  boiler,  if  this  has  a loose  cover. 
— B.  C.  R. 


387.— Preesias  after  flowering.— These  pretty 
sweet-scented  flowers  should  be  placed  near  the  glass, 
freely  exposed  to  the  sun.  When  they  have  finished 
blooming  supply  them  not  too  freely  with  water— enough 
to  keep  the  soil  moderately  moist.  When  the  leaves 
begin  to  turn  yellow  withhold  water  altogether  ; and  afl  er 
they  are  freely  matured  the  bulbs  may  be  shaken  out  and 
stored  in  a dry  room  until  it  is  time  to  plant  them  ao-ain 
in  October.— J.  D.  E. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


CARDOONS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
The  following  article,  from  a first-rate  grower, 
will  reply  to  this  question  from  “Amateur,  ’ 
“ F.  B.  S.,”and  “ J.  M. ” Cardoons  are  readily 
raised  from  seed,  and  can  be  as  easily  grown  as 
Celery.  Whether  the  plants  should  be  raised 
under  glass  and  transplanted  to  the  open,  or  the 
seed  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  grow,  ought 
to  depend  upon  circumstances.  If  placed  in  a 
cold,  late  district  I should  adopt  the  former 
plan  ; but  in  warm  or  fairly  early  localities  the 
plan  of  sowing  in  the  open  ground  is  the  best. 


Artichoke-leaved  Cardoon  (one-fifteenth  natural  sizeb 
(See  page  108. ) 


When  raised  early  and  kept  for  some  time  root- 
bound  in  pots,  the  greater  portion  of  the  plants 
are  liable  to  run  to  seed  prematurely,  in  which 
state  they  are  worthless.  Supposing,  however, 
the  requisite  number  of  4 inch  or  rather  larger 
pots  were,  late  in  April  or  early  in  May,  filled 
with  fairly  good  soil,  three  seeds  sown  in  each, 
and  all  placed  in  gentle  heat,  the  seedlings 
would  soon  appear,  and  these  being  duly  re- 
duced to  one  in  each  pot,  the  plants  would  1 e 
strong  enough  to  put  out  early  in  June  and 
before  they  experience  a check  in  growth. 
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About  lifty  plants  would,  perhaps,  be  ample  for 
the  first  attempt.  tJardoons  reipdre  plenty  of 
moisture  at  the  roots  when  grou’ing,  but  a eoUl, 
wet  subsoil  proves  fatal  to  keeping.  A good 
open  site  ought  to  be  selected  for  them,  and  a 
shallow  trench  prepared  somewhat  after  the 
manner  usually  recommended  for  Celery.  If  it 
is  intended  to  have  more  than  one  row,  the 
trenches  should  be  fully  4 feet  apart,  and  the 
sooner  they  are  got  ready  the  better.  Espe- 
cially is  it  necessary  to 

Open  the  trenches  early  when  the  soil  is 
of  a heavy,  bad-working  nature,  as  it  is  almost 
useless  to  sow  seeds  or  to  put  out  young  plants 
on  lumpy  ground.  Unless,  therefore,  there  has 
been  sufficient  time  for  the  soil  to  become  well 
pulverised,  the  trenches  should  be  dug  at  least 
12  inches  deep  and  the  soil  distributed  on  the 
ridges,  about  9 inches  of  compost,  consisting 
of  fresh  loam,  partly  decayed  manure,  and 
charred  vegetable  rubbish  in  equal  parts,  being 
substituted  for  it.  The  least  that  can  be  done 
is  to  cover  the  manure,  after  it  has  been  forked 
into  and  well  mixed  with  some  of  the  soil  in  the 
trench,  with  4 inches  of  fine  light  soil,  this 
favouring  either  planting  or  seed  sowing.  Where 
a long  succession  of  Cardoons  is  required,  a 
batch  of  plants  are  raised  under  glass  in  April 
and  duly  hardened  off  before  being  put  out 
in  the  open  ground  or  trenches.  More  seed  is 
sown  about  the  present  time  and  again  a month 
later  ; in  the  two  latter  instances  where  the 
plants  are  to  grow.  As  a rule,  one  sowing  is 
sufficient,  this  being  made  at  the  pre.sent  time. 
Tlie  trench  being  prepared  as  just  advised,  a 
single  drill  can  be  drawn  through  the  centre 
from  1 inch  to  2 inches  in  depth,  and  in  these 
the  seed  should  either  be  sown  thinly  or  in 
patches  of  not  less  than  13  inches  apart.  We 
prefer  the  former  plan,  as  should  there  be  any 
failures  these  can  be  made  good  with  the 
thinnings.  Opinions  vary  as  to  the  exact  dis- 
tances at  which  Cardoons  should  be  grown  apart. 
Mawe,  in  his  book  entitled  “Every  Man  his  Own 
Gardener,”  published  more  than  a century  ago, 
advises  that  the  rows  be  a yard  and  a half  apart, 
feet  dividing  the  plants  in  the  row.  Fifty 
years  later  Mr.  McIntosh  stated  that  the  rows 
or  trenches  should  be  4 feet  apart  and  only 
S inches  or  9 inches  allowed  from  plant  to  plant. 
The  rows  should,  however,  be  4 feet  apart,  and 
the  plants  from  15  inches  to  18  inches  apart, 
and  this  whether  turned  out  from  pots  or  sown 
where  they  are  to  be  grown.  When  growing 
freely  they  ought  to  receive  frequent 

Heavy  waterings  and  liquid-manure  occa- 
sionally, dryness  at  the  roots  being  almost  certain 
to  induce  premature  bolting.  It  is  advisable  to 
pull  off  any  small  or  partially  decayed  leaves  in 
.Inly  or  early  in  August,  and  very  lightly  mould 
up  the  plants,  the  aim  being  to  keep  the  more 
solid  stalks  from  opening  out  too  much,  and 
thereby  rendering  final  mottlding  up  a difficult 
operation.  Early  in  October  the  plants  ought 
to  be  fully  grown  and  ready  for  the  blanching 
process.  Well-made  hay-bands  should  be  rather 
tightly  and  closely  twisted  round  the  stalks  of 
each  plant  separately,  so  as  to  bring  them  well 
up  together  and  to  effectually  exclude  the  soil 
from  the  hearts,  after  which  the  soil  should  be 
banked  uparound  them  muchas  Celery  is  treated, 
only  the  tips  of  the  leaves  being  uncovered. 
Some  authorities  state  that  C'ardoons  can  be 
properly  blanched  in  three  weeks,  but  according 
to  my  experience  three  months  is  nearer  the 
mark,  and  at  least  ten  weeks  ought  to  be  allowed 
for  the  blanching  process,  or  otherwise  the  stalks 
may  be  strongly  flavoured  and  tongh.  In  low- 
lying  districts  Cardoons  keep  best  when  lifted 
and  stored  in  a dry  place,  and  in  most  districts 
the  exposed  leaves  ought  to  be  lightly  protected 
from  frosts.  The  best  kinds  to  grow  are  the 
Prickly  Tours,  Solid  Smooth,  and  the  Paris,  or 
Artichoke-leaved  (figured  on  page  107).  This 
last-named  kind  is  considered  particularly  good. 

I. 


ffOff.— Growing  Tomatoes  in  a green- 
house.— It  is  an  easy  matter  to  secure  a crop 
of  I’omatoes  in  an  unheated  house  during  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September.  You 
should  purchase  good,  strong,  well-hardened 
plants  in  pots  towards  the  end  of  this  month, 
and  as  soon  as  they  have  got  used  to  the  house 

say,  a week  afterwards — plant  them  out.  Do 

not  grow  them  in  pots,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  but 
set  them  out  in  mounds,  or  in  a ridge  of  good, 
loamy  soil,  placed  on  the  front  bed  or  stage. 


About  half-a-bushel  to  each  is  enough  to  start 
them  in,  adding  a little  more  on  the  surface 
from  time  to  time  during  the  season.  I’lace 
them  from  12  inches  to  15  inches  apart,  and 
train  them  to  a single  stem.  If  the  plants  can 
run  8 feet  or  10  feet,  the  best  variety  is 
Perfection,  but  for  a small  house  I do  not  know 
of  anj'  Tomato  to  equal  Abundance  (Sutton’s). 
Good  turfy  or  fibrous  loam,  with  a fifth  or  sixth 
part  of  thoroughly  decayed  hot-bed  manure,  and 
a little  soot  and  bone-meal,  forms  about  the  best 
compost.  It  is  not  well  to  use  rich  soil  at  first, 
nor  to  give  much  water  until  the  plants  com- 
mence fruiting;  but  when  in  full  swing  they 
may  have  liquid-manure  at  almost  every  appli- 
cation with  advantage. — B.  C.  R. 


FORCING  POTATOES  IN  PITS  AND 
FRAMES. 

Gentle  hot-beds  formed  of  leaves,  or  leaves  and 
manure,  are  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  forcing 
Potatoes,  and  where  deep  heated  pits  are  avail- 
able, their  culture  is  much  simplified.  Where 
only  one  or  two  frames,  or  two  or  three  lights  in 
a pit,  can  be  devoted  to  the  early  crop.-s,  it  is  not, 
as  a rule,  advisable  to  commence  forcing  very 
earl}',  mostemployersexpectinga  constant  rather 
than  a fitful  supply.  I find  deep  heated  pits 
admirable  for  forcing  Potatoes,  these  being 
cleared  off'  early  or  before  Easter,  and  either 
Kidney  Beans  or  Potatoes  planted  in  close 
succession.  Tlie  sucoessional  supplies  of  Pota- 
toes, some  of  which  are  started  early  in 
F’ebruary,  are  also  followed  by  Beans,  &c. 
Leaves  were  scarce  last  season,  and  many  that 
I have  collected  are  already  half  decayed ; 
consequently,  I and  all  others  similarly  situated 
will  have  to  depend  principally  upon  stable- 
manure  for  the  hot-beds.  'Ihis  must  be  well 
prepared  by  frequent  turnings,  a violent  or  rank 
heat  proving  destructive  to  the  Potatoes.  Suffi- 
cient must  be  introduced  into  a pit  to  bring  the 
soil  up  to  within  0 inches  of  the  glass,  while  for 
the  frames  the  beds  may  be  about  42  inches 
high  at  the  back,  with  a gentle  slope  to  the 
front.  If  the  manure  is  rather  hot,  delay  soiling 
for  a few  days,  otherwise  it  may  be  done  at  once. 
F^ir.st  face  over  the  bed  with  a layer  of  short 
manure,  on  this  placing  not  less  than  9 inches 
of  fresh  loamy  soil,  such  as 

Old  Melon  and  Mushroom-reds,  to  which 
is  added  some  sandy  mould  obtained  by  sifting 
over  old  potting-bench  refuse.  A fi-inch  potful 
of  superphosphate  to  every  light,  this  being  well 
mixed  with  the  soil,  will  benefit  both  the 
Potatoes  and  succeeding  crops.  The  sets,  which 
ought  not  to  have  lost  their  first  strong  sprout, 
should  be  set  closely  and  uprightly  in  boxes  or 
trays  and  placed  in  gentle  heat  to  commence 
active  growth.  All  side-shoots  ought-  to  be 
ruVibeil  off,  and  when  the  central  or  reserved 
sprout-  is  about  2 inches  long  the  tubers  ought 
to  )je  planted.  This  is  found  a much  better 
Ijlan  than  planting  direct  from  the  storing  place. 
The  drills  for  them,  which  may  well  be  opened 
with  the  hand,  should  be  about  5 inches  deep 
and  from  12  inches  to  15  inches  apart,  accoi'ding 
to  the  width  of  the  lights.  Dispose  the  sets  not 
less  than  0 inches  apart,  and  carefully  mould 
over  with  the  hand.  Radishes  are  frequently 
sown  over  the  surface  of  the  beds  ; but,  unless 
very  thinly  grown,  they  do  not  attain  a service- 
able size  in  heated  pits,  but  succeed  in  unheated 
frames  or  where  the  Potatoes  grow  more  slowly. 
The  frames  require  to  be  closely  covered  every 
night  with  mats  and  also  litter  in  severe 
weather,  and  all  should  receive  a little  air 
during  the  warmest  part  of  the  day,  this  being 
increased  as  the  days  lengthen  and  the  haulm 
advances.  Very  little  water  is  needed  at  the 
outset,  unless  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Radishes,  but  when  growing  strongly  the  Pota- 
toes must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the 
roots.  No  subsequent  moulding  up  is  necessary 
or  advisable.  Old  Ashleaf,  Mona  s Pride, 
Veitch’s  Improved  Ashleaf,  Victor,  Early 
Border,  and  Eclipse  are  all  suitable  varieties  of 
Potatoes  for  forcing,  the  two  first-named,  if 
obtained  true  to  name,  being  the  best.  \V. 


412.  — Tomatoes  out-of-doors.  — The 

south  border  with  a high  wall  would  be  the 
best  possible  place  for  these.  There  is  no  ad- 
vantage in  purchasing  plants.  The  seeds  should 
be  sovTO  early  in  April  ; they  will  do  now.  Grow 
the  plants  on  in  pots,  and  plant  them  out  about 


the  end  of  May  or  first  week  in  J unc ; they  would 
not  bo  likely  to  be  crippled  after  that  time  by 
frosts  or  very  cold  weather.  Some  of  the  plants 
might  be  planted  on  the  border,  but  they  would 
succeed  much  better  set  out  against  the  wall 
itself.  They  like  rich  deep  soil  to  root  into. — 
J.  D.  E. 

Frame  Cucumbers.— After  trying  many 
varieties  I am  still  so  well  satisfied  with  Tele- 
graph that  I grow  more  of  it  than  all  other  kinds 
put  together,  and  for  amateurs  who  want  a really 
useful  variety  for  furnishing  moderate-sized 
fruit  in  quantity  I feel  sure  that  no  betterCucum- 
ber  can  be  grown.  Set  out  good  strong  plants 
in  frames  on  a compact  mass  of  heating  material, 
pressed  down  tightly  so  as  to  insure  a gentle  but 
lasting  bottom-heat.  Plant  in  a mound  of  de- 
cayed turf,  and  add  to  it  as  the  plants  grow. 
Plenty  of  Cucumbers  will  result. — J.  G.  H. 

393.— Cabbage  and  Broccoli  running  to  seed. 

--Early  sowing  is  a frequent  cause  of  Cabbages  bolting, 
especially  when  the  succeeding  winter  is  mild.  But  this 
does  not  have  the  same  effect  upon  Broccoli.  But  plant- 
ing poor,  thin,  spindling  plants  in  loose  soil  often  causes 
premature  flowering. — E.  H. 

What  is  the  cause  that  so  many  Cabbage - 

plants  run  to  seed  ? I have  a large  quarter,  and 
on  looking  over  it  to-day  I find  only  one  plant  is 
running  up  to  flower.  I grow  Enfield  Market 
and  Early  York  for  my  general  crop,  and  the 
reason  I have  so  few  plants  go  wrong  is  owing 
to  the  plants  being  pricked  out  when  they  have 
made  the  first  leaf  after  the  seed-leaves,  and 
they  are  carefully  set  out  in  the  open  quarters 
before  they  have  grown  too  large.  The  Broccoli 
plants  are  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  I 
have  no  trouble  with  them.  I sow  the  Cabbage- 
seeds  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  plant 
them  out  about  the  end  of  September.  The 
Broccoli  is  sown  early  in  May,  and  planted  out 
about  the  middle  of  June. — J.  D.  E. 

4ur).— Carrots  rotting  away.— The  rats  by  nibbling 
the  Carrots  may  have  induced  decay,  or  if  left  m the  land 
late  in  autumn,  and  they  were  touched  with  the  frost, 
their  keeping  properties  would  be  impaired  when  stored 
in  aheap.  All  roots,  such  as  Carrots,  Beet,  &c.,  should  be 
sorted  over  occasionally  daring  winter. — E.  II. 

Somewhat  depends  on  the  state  in  which 

they  are  stored.  If  at  all  damp,  they  will 
naturally  rot  ; but  I find,  although  storing  them 
as  I do— that  is,  in  a perfectly  dry,  but  well- 
aired,  chamber,  for  trade  purposes — there  is 
always  a tendency  as  the  season  advances  for 
them  to  rot.  Of  course,  picking  out  the  rotten 
ones  from  time  to  time  lielps  to  keep  the  others 
sound,  but  the  chief  requisite  is  to  have  them 
dry  in  the  first  instance. — Ronnhullander. 

3.57.  -Artificial  manure  for  vegetables.— 

The  best  manure  to  bring  vegetables  on  rapidly  and  well 
for  any  purpose  is  a good  dressing’  with  nitrate  of  soda. 
Many  growers  for  market  know  its  value,  and  use  it  freely 
for  market  crops.  One  cannot  tell  what  native  guano  is 
unless  t has  been  analysed. — J.  D.  E. 


593.  — Destroying  mealy-bug  and 
scale. — Place  1.1  oz.  of  soft-.soap  in  a basin  and 
add  a small  wineglassful  of  petroleum;  blend 
the  two  thoroughly  together  and  then  mix  witli 
a gallon  of  warm  water.  This  mixture  applied 
with  a soft  sponge  will  kill  scale  and  mealy-bug 
also  if  it  touches  the  insects.  But  one  dressing 
will  not  get  rid  of  all  the  insects  ; perseverance 
is  necessary. — E.  H. 

tVhen  used  upon  such  plants  as  C/amel- 

lias,  vStephanotis,  and  other  plants  with  leaves 
of  a stout  texture,  petroleum  is  perfectly  safe, 
if  it  is  carefully  applied,  and  will  prove  an 
unfailing  remedy  for  killing  mealy-bug.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  some  plants  of  Gardenias 
came  into  my  hands  that  were  badly  affected 
with  these  insects.  I kept  syringing  them  witli 
petroleum  twice  a week  all  the  summer  througli ; 
by  the  autumn  every  insect  had  disappeared. 
It  does  not  matter  how  numerous  these  crea- 
tures  are  upon  Stephanotis,  with  the  petroleum 
they  can  all  be  got  rid  of  with  an  ordinary 
amount  of  care  and  patience.  I use  a small 
wiiieglassful  of  the  oil  to  3 gallons  of  water  ; the 
mixture  is  applied  with  a syringe  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  reach  every  part  of  the 
The  operator  must  remember  that  the  oil  will 
not  mix  with  water  unless  it  is  constantly 
stirred  ; when  this  is  done  and  the  quantity  1 
recommend  not  exceeded,  it  will  prove  certain 
death  to  the  insects  without  doing  any  injury  to 
the  most  delicate  plants.  Broini  scale  may  be 
kept  under  by  the  same  treatment  if  the  oldest 
insects  are  rubbed  off  in  the  first  pla^  ; the 
liquid  will  kill  the  young  brood.— J.  C.  C. 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

351.— Irises  for  winter  and  summer 
flowering. — For  winter  flowering  you  had 
better  get  the  following  : 1.  alata,  caucasica, 
Histrio,  persica,  reticulata,  .stylosa,  and  tube- 
rosa.  Good  clumps  of  the  various  forms  of 
German  Iris  planted  now  would  probably  bloom 
in  J unc  ; but,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  very 
common  forms,  they  would  be  dearer  than  the 
bulbous  species.  Amongst  the  latter  tlie  varie- 
ties of  Spanish  Iris  and  the  handsome  blue 
English  form  are  very  attractive,  but  they 
ought  to  be  above  ground  already,  so  you  must 
lose  no  time  in  planting.  Iris  Kaempferi  blooms 
freely  with  me,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  beauti- 
ful as  the  above-mentioned  types  ; it  produces 
very  large  flat  flowers,  having  almost  a crushed 
appearance,  and  the  colours  are  less  vivid  than 
in  the  German  varieties.  The  common  yellow 
Marsh  Flag  blooms  profusely  when  planted  in 
garden  soil.  I once  tilled  two  small  round  beds 
with  them,  and  for  two  or  three  weeks  these 
little  plots  were  bright  with  the  large  yellow 
blooms. — A.  G.  Butler. 

331.— Russian  Violets  not  flowering. 

— New  beds  of  these  Violets  should  be  made 
every  year,  or  at  the  very  farthest  every  two 
years,  as  the  flowers  begin  to  decline  after 
that  time  both  in  size  and  quantity.  If  pos- 
sible get  some  fresh  soil  from  a held,  and  mix 
it  with  one-third  of  well-rotted  manure.  The 
beds  should  not  be  over  3 feet  in  width,  so  as 
to  avoid  stepping  on  the  ground  when  gathering 
the  flowers.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the 


of  it  in  connection  with  the  Danes.  The  plant 
called  Banewort  or  Dane's-blood  is  Sambucus 
Ebulus{the  dwarf  Elder),  generally  connected  in 
old  popular  legends  with  the  sliedding  of  the 
blood  of  the  Danes. — C.  W.  D. 

396.— Destroying  worms  on  a lawn. 
— If  you  destroy  all  tlie  worms  on  your  lawn 
you  ivill  find  eventually  that  you  have  made  a 
mistake,  as  the  holes  they  now  make  in  the 
earth  offer  a free  escape  for  water,  and  in  this 
way  keep  the  surface  dry  ; but  if  you  get  rid 
of  them  the  surface  will  in  all  probability  get 
uncomfortably  damp,  especially  in  the  winter 
time.  You  may,  however,  with  safety  destroy 
some  of  them  by  watering  the  ground  with 
lime-water,  which  will  bring  the  worms  to  the 
surface,  when  they  can  be  gathered  up.  To 
make  lime-water  place  a bushel  of  lime  into 
30  gallons  of  water,  and  use  the  liquid  when  it 
is  quite  clear. — J.  C.  C. 


A PRETTY  HARDY  ANNUAL. 

BlUMENBACHI.V  CORONAT.t. 

Tins  has  much  to  recommend  it,  the  flowers 
being  showy,  the  foliage  elegant,  and  the  habit 
of  growth  dwarf  and  compact.  Like  all  the 
Loasa  family,  the  structure  of  the  flowers  is 
somewhat  singular.  The  boat-shaped  petals  and 
the  peculiar  small  scales  lietween  them,  together 
with  the  brush-like  bundle  of  stamens,  renders 
the  blossoms  very  attractive.  Its  culture  is 
simple  enough.  It  merely  requires  to  be  treated 
as  a hardy  annual  ; but,  like  others  from  Chili, 
it  is  better  to  sow  tlic  seeds  of  it  in  spring  than 
in  autumn.  It  continues  to  flower  from  July 


Blumenbachia  coronata. 


centre  raised  about  10  indies  high  and  rounded 
off  to  the  sides  (saddle  sliape).  The  benefit  of 
doing  so  is  that  the  Violets  are  thrown  up  more  to 
the  sun,  therefore  the  flowers  are  much  stronger 
and  earlier  than  those  that  are  planted  in  beds 
made  on  the  flat  ground.  Get  strong  runners 
off  the  old  plants,  and  set  them  out  about 
7 inches  apart.  No  time  should  be  lost  in 
planting  them  now  in  order  to  have  them  in 
flower  in  September.  They  should  be  watered 
every  evening  if  the  weather  is  dry.  During 
the  summer  a little  loose  leaf-mould  or  well- 
rotted  manure  placed  around  the  plants  ivith 
the  hand  helps  to  keep  the  roots  moist.  All 
the  runners  should  be  removed,  as  they  tend  to 
weaken  the  plants.  If  pot  Violets  are  desired 
in  the  greenhouse  during  the  winter  raise  the 
plants  out  of  the  beds  and  put  them  in  6-inch 
pots  in  September.  They  will  flower  splendidly 
without  heat  during  the  winter  months. — 
Joseph  Sweeney. 

VTild.  red  Anemone.  — The  common 
wood  Anemone  has  sometimes  produced  flowers 
tinged  with  red,  and  the  petals,  thougli  white 
inside,  are  externally  tinged  purple,  and  the 
Pasque-flower  (A.  pulsatilla)  has  dull-violet  or 
purplish  petals.  The  deep-red  Anemone  is  A. 
fulgens,  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  but 
not  of  Britain.  The  legend  of  the  red  Anemone 
being  found  only  where  a battle  was  fought 
between  Saxons  and  Danes  is  purely  mythical. 
The  scarlet  A.  fulgens  has  been  naturalised  in 
many  places  during  the  last  decade.  It  is  a 
beautiful  spring-flowering  plant,  which  cannot 
be  too  extensively  planted.  — J.  D.  E. 

The  only  scarlet-flowered  plant  of  the 

Anemone  tribe  growing  wild  in  England  is  the 
Adonis  autumnalis  or  Pheasant’s-eye,  a rather 
local  annual.  It  is  connected  in  ancient  plant 
lore  with  the  blood  of  Adonis,  but  I never  heard 


to  September  if  grown  in  warm,  light  soils. 
The  other  species  of  Blumenbachia  in  cultiva- 
tion are  B.  insignis  and  B.  multifida.  The 
blossoms  of  B.  insignis  are  pure-white,  1 inch 
across,  with  compressed  keel  petals,  furnished 
with  a large  serrated  tooth  on  each  side.  B. 
multifida  is  a plant  of  much  stronger  growth, 
more  hispid  with  stings,  and  with  much  larger 
five-parted  leaves,  longer  two-bracted  flower- 
stalks,  and  broader  obtuse  petals.  Both  species 
are  natives  of  the  southern  parts  of  South 
America.  E. 

374.— Raising  seedlings  on  a south 
border. — By  all  means.  Make  up  a hot-bed 
of  the  manure  (well  sweetened)  about  a yard 
wide  and  high,  and  as  long  as  required,  against 
part  of  your  warm  wall  ; place  on  it  6 inches  or 
8 inches  of  nice  light  rich  soil  and  sow  the  seeds, 
and  they  can  hardly  fail  to  do  well.  Commence 
preparing  the  material  at  once,  and  by  the  time 
the  bed  is  ready  it  will  be  safe  to  sow  the  seed. 
I have  had  them  do  fairly  well  sown  on  such  a 
warm  border  early  in  May  without  any  bottom- 
lieat,  though  a little  late. — B.  C.  R. 

355. — Daffodils  not  flowering.— As  the 
bulbs  are  planted  amongst  shrubs  the  reason  of 
their  not  flowering  is  obvious.  They  cannot 
have  sufficient  nourishment  to  perfect  and 
mature  the  bulbs,  or  the  bulbs  themselves  may 
be  crowded  too  closely  together,  and  require 
removal  to  fresh  ground.  They  ought  to  be 
replanted  once  in  three  or  four  years,  when  the 
bulbs  are  quite  at  rest,  say  in  August  or  perhaps 
in  J Illy.  Plant  the  bulbs  in  deep,  rich  soil,  if 
in  clumps  4 inches  or  5 inches  apart.  They 
might  not  flower  well  the  first  year  after  plant- 
ing, but  would  do  so  abundantly  in  subsequent 
years — that  is  if  the  plants  have  a fair  exposure 
to  light  and  air.  If  the  bulbs  are  planted  under 
bushes  they  cannot  do  well,  as  not  only  is  light 


and  air  excluded,  but  the  roots  of  the  bushes 
exhaust  the  soil  to  an  alarming  extent. — 

J.  D.  E. 

The  failure  is  proViably  due  to  a crowded 

condition  of  the  bulbs,  and  most  likely  they 
suffer  from  want  of  moisture  when  completing 
their  growth.  The  old  double  Daffodil  likes  a 
rather  moist  situation,  but  in  all  cases  this  class 
of  flower  will  come  into  a comparatively  flower- 
less condition  if  not  transplanted  now  and  then. 
Take  the  bulbs  up  in  autumn  and  plant  again 
at  once,  deeply  stirring  the  ground,  and  allow- 
ing 6 inches  between  each  bulb.  Some  good 
rotten  manure  will  help  them.  In  this  way  the 
bulbs  will  become  larger,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
season  will  probably  gain  strengtli  enough  to 
give  good  blooms. — Byfleet. 

383.— Birds  eating  Carnations.— Spar- 
rows are  very  troublesome  in  town  gardens.  I 
often  see  the  heart  eaten  out  of  the  plants  not 
protected.  The  surest  plan  is  to  net  the  beds 
over,  and  netting  is  cheap  enough.  Where  this 
cannot  be  done  cover  the  plants  with  a network 
of  cotton,  by  thrusting  a few  small  sticks  among 
the  plants  and  passing  the  threads  of  cotton 
from  stick  to  stick  over  the  plants.  Dark- 
coloured  cotton  is  better  than  white  for  the 
purpose. — E.  H. 

Put  in  pegs  at  intervals  and  carry  grey 

thread  from  peg  to  peg  in  a zig-zag  fashion 
between  the  plants,  and  the  liirds  will  be  fright- 
ened by  catching  their  legs  against  the  thread 
as  they  aliglit  or  hop  round  the  plants  ; but 
even  should  this  not  be  successful,  very  little,  if 
any,  harm  is  done  to  Carnations  by  the  birds  ; 
for  though  they  look  ugly  for  a time  they  shoot 
out  all  the  more  vigorously  afterwards.  I never 
interfere  with  the  sparrows  now,  but  let  them 
prune  back  my  plants,  and  I get  abundance 
of  bloom  on  the  shoots  subsecpiently  produced. 
— A.  G.  Butler. 

Tlie  common  house  sparrows  are  the 

culprits,  and  they  would  quite  ruin  the  prospects 
of  a good  bloom  during  the  current  season  if 
they  are  not  stopped  in  their  mischievous  work. 
I usually  drive  them  away  by  stretching 
threads  of  stout  crochet  cotton  tightly,  about 
1 foot  above  the  plants.  They  will  leave  the 
plants  alone  when  they  see  the  threads. — 
J.  D.  E. 


Salpiglossis.— “ B.  C.  R.,”in  Gakueninc, 
April  12th,  page  88,  wonders  why  these  flowers 
are  seldom  seen  in  gardens.  The  reason  is 
obvious  to  anyone  who  has  grown  them  in 
masses  amongst  other  flowers.  Though  indi- 
vidually extremely  beautiful,  the  colours  of 
Salpiglossis  are  for  the  most  part  dull,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  less  artistically-formed 
flowers  ; even  the  blue  variety  is  not  pure  in 
colour,  and  looks  shabby  beside  a Delphinium. 
Most  of  the  varieties,  however,  are  chocolate, 
sienna,  straw-yellow,  or  dull-pink,  and  only 
show  their  great  beauty  when  closely  examined 
by  an  appreciative  eye. — A.  G.  Butler. 

366.— Bulbs  and  other  plants.— You 
can  undoubtedly  put  in  the  other  plants  on  the 
top  of  the  bulbs,  but  you  will  probably  injure  a 
good  many  of  the  latter  when  planting  your 
Stocks,  Zinnias,  &c.  The  better  way  would  be 
to  take  up  your  bulbs  and  fill  a box  with  them, 
covering  them  with  earth,  so  that  they  may  not 
dry  off  too  quickly ; otherwise  they  do  not 
recover  what  they  have  lost  in  blooming,  but 
leave  miserable  little  bulbs  for  the  following 
year. — A.  G.  Butler. 

376.— Soil  over  spring  bulbs.— You  are 

evidently  in  error  in  supposing  that  the  ^-inch 
depth  of  soil  which  your  gardener  placed  over 
the  bulbs  in  early  spring  did  them  any  harm. 
If,  in  the  first  place,  the  bulbs  were  good  ones, 
they  will,  no  doubt,  ere  this  meets  your  eye 
have  improved  considerably,  if  they  were  not 
planted  too  deep.  Two  indies  under  the  surface 
is  a good  depth  for  all  bulbs  of  the  class  j'ou 
mention,  excepting  Crocuses.  These  are  so 
accommodating  that  they  may  be  planted  1 foot 
deep  and  then  flower  satisfactorily  every  year. 
— J.  C.  C. 


392.— Allium  neapolitanum.— This  a hardy  bulb, 
and  may  be  planted  In  a cold  frame  till  the  growth  is  ripe, 
or  the  potsmay  stand  in  the  frame,  and  the  bulbs  be  planted 
out  afterwards.  The  bulbs  will  flower  next  year  : or,  at 
least,  all  that  are  strong  and  healthy  will  do  so.— E.  H. 

413.— Violets  In  a light  soil.  —A  light  soil  is  not 
the  best  for  Violets,  and  neither  is  a warm,  south  border 
the  best  position  ; but  they  might  be  made  to  succeed  bv 
mulching  with  old  manure,  and  giving  plenty  of  water.— 
E.  H. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.—  Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Garden  mo/ree  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  37,  Southampton  street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Ar  B^ers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  nurhber  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


441. — Pruning  a Box-hedge.— Will  someonekintlly 
tell  me  if  a Box-hedge  ought  to  be  pruned  now  or  after 
mid-summer  ? I want  to  thicken  it. — B.  O.xoN. 

442. — Propagating  the  double  Furze.— I shall 
be  glad  if  anyone  will  kindly  tell  me  how  to  propagate 
the  double-flowering  Furze  or  Gorse? — A Disappointed 
One. 

443. — Alpine  and  border  Auriculas.  — Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  the  points  of  a good  alpine  Auricula 
— one  fit  for  an  exhibition  ? Also  what  is  meant  by  border 
Auriculas?— Ambitious. 

444. — Bone  mills  or  crushers.— I shall  be  glad  to 
know  what  bone-mills  or  bone-crushers  are  the  best  for 
garden  purposes  ? I want  a crusher  strong  enough  for 
beef  rib  bones,  &c. — X.  E.  L. 

445. — Watering  plants. — will  some  experienced 
gardener  kindly  tell  me  whether  it  is  injurious  to  water 
plants  in  a greenhouse  or  border  during  sun.shine,  or 
whether  morning  and  evening  are  preferable  ’—Ginger. 

446. — Potting  up  Camellias.— I have  a number 
of  Camellias  now  in  full  bloom  in  a bed  in  a greenhouse. 
I think  these  would  be  better  if  potted  up,  so  as  to  move 
them  outside  during  summer.  When  is  the  best  time  to 
do  this?  Also  what  compost  is  best  to  put  them  in?— 
W.  J.  C. 

447.  — Growing  Maize. — is  there  any  kind  of  Maize 
that  is  worth  growing  in  England  ? I have  tried  all  the 
commercial  sorts,  and  they  grow  10  feet  or  12  feet  high  ; 
but  are  only  fit  for  cattle.  In  all  eastern  countries  Maize 
is  delicious  eaten  green,  before  the  corn  becomes  ripe.— 
Robert  Freeman. 

44S.— Dicentra  (Dlelytra)  spectabilis.— Will 
anybody  kindly  inform  me  if  there  is  more  than  one 
variety  of  Dicentra  (Dielytra)  spectabilis  ? A specimen  I 
saw  of  it  in  Scotland  having  appeared  to  have  a deeper 
and  richer  tint  of  colour  in  the  flowers  than  usual  attracted 
mv  attention.— F.  M.  Kenderdink. 

449. — Planting  Cabbages.— Will  anyone  kindly 
tell  me  the  best  way  for  planting  out  Cabbages  ? To  put 
the  manure  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  and  dig  it  in  with 
the  spade,  or  to  dig  the  manure  in  first  and  then  put  the 
the  plants  in  in  lines  ? The  garden  is  a good  rich  loamy 
soil.— Anxious  Enquirer. 

450. — Moving  Camellias.— Will  someone  kindly 
inform  me  whether  very  large  Camellias  will  stand  moving 
from  one  part  of  the  border  to  another  without  risk  of  losing 
them  ? If  so  what  time  and  way  of  doing  it  will  be  the 
best?  The  plants  are  about  10  feet  high  and  4 feet 
through.  The  new  growth  is  about  3 inches  long  now. — 
B.  H. 

451.  — Rock  Forget  - me  - not  (Omphalodes 
Luciliae).— I have  plants  of  this  growing  in  a shrubbery 
under  trees— a very  sheltered  spot ; but  does  not  get  much 
sun.  It  has  spread  through  the  hedge  on  to  the  bank  of 
the  ditch  the  other  side.  It  does  not  flower  freelv.  Could 
anything  be  done  to  induce  it  to  do  so  better'?— C.  W. 
Rising. 

452.  — Marechal  Niel  Rose. — Some  time  ago  I had 
some  advice  from  “ J.  C.  C.”  about  a Marechal  Niel  Rose 
in  a small  pot.  The  plant  had  one  long  shoot.  I did  not 
altogether  do  as  advised.  I put  the  pot  into  the  border, 
and  there  gave  it  frequently  liquid-manure.  I have  had 
33  Roses  on  the  tree,  four  still  remain.  Should  I do  any- 
thing meantime  to  it  ? — Higiil.ander. 

453. — Showing  hardy  flowers.— Would  someone 
kindly  give  me  some  advice  as  to  showing  cut  flower-spikes 
of  border  plants— Sweet  Williams,  Phloxes,  Antirrhinums, 
Roses,  annuals,  Asters,  &c.  ? I have  no  boxes  for  the 
purpose.  Last  year  I had  holes  made  in  small  wooden 
boxes  filled  with  damp  Moss  ; but  this  did  not  do  very 
well,  as  the  flowers  did  not  keep  up  long. — Highlander. 

454. — Cucumber  growing.— A friend  of  mine 
allows  his  Cucumbers  (not  ridge,  but  frame  ones)  to  grow 
out  under  his  frame.  This,  of  course,  prevents  linings. 
Does  his  plan  lessen  the  period  of  bearing,  and  are  the 
fruits  more  apt  to  taste  hard  and  not  so  delicate  ? Will 
Rollisson's  Telegraph  bear  just  as  well  if  let  to  run  into  the 
open  ground  as  if  kept  entirely  within  the  frame?— Leslie 
Tiiain. 

455. — Peaches  dropping  ofif.— I have  a cold  glass 
lean  to  Peach-house,  facing  south,  in  which  the  trees  do 
remarkably  well  every  year  up  to  blossoming  and  setting 
time.  The  trees  are  one  mass  of  bloom  now  as  usual. 
After  setting,  the  small  fruit  begins  to  drop  olf  until  at 
last  there  are  only  a very  few  Peaches  left.  Can  anyone 
kindly  give  me  any  idea  what  is  the  cause  of  this  failure, 
and  of  the  proper  remedy  ? — Spartan. 

453  -Slugs  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
— I p anted  in  the  .autumn  a nnantity  of  bulbs— Tulips, 
Lilies,  Narcissi,  Crocuses,  &c.,  which,  with  the  exception 


of  the  Narcissi,  did  not  appear  above  ground.  Last  week 
I dug  up  the  bulbs  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  discovered 
that  they  were  almost  all  entirely  destroyed  by  slugs— 
four  or  five  being  found  in  some  of  the  bulbs.  The  ground 
seems  quite  infested  with  these  insects.  What  can  1 do 
to  exterminate  them? — A.  C.  Elliott. 

457. — Treatment  of  a Marechal  Niel  Rose.— 
Would  someone  kindly  inform  me  what  to  do  with  my 
Marechal  Niel  Rose  ? I bought  the  plant  4th  of  February 
last,  it  then  having  two  shoots  on  about  5 feet  long  each. 
This  last  month  or  six  weeks  it  has  broken  out  at  the  sides, 
and  budded  splendidly,  and  looks  as  if  it  meant  flower- 
ing well.  I am  afraid  it  has  too  many  buds  on  (50)  to 
bring  them  to  good  Roses,  and  only  being  a young  tree, 

I should  like  to  know  whether  to  pinch  off  some  of  the 
buds  or  not?  If  so,  how  many,  and  whether  there  are 
certain  buds  to  be  pinched,  and  which  they  .are  ? It  was 
in  a greenhouse  when  I bought  it,  and  is  in  one  now.  I 
may  state  that  I do  not  want  the  Roses  for  show  ; but  to 
sell  for  button-hole  purposes.— Young  Reader. 

458.  — Heat  of  Vinery,  &C. — Will  someone  kindly 
give  me  advice  on  the  following  subject  ? I have  a l inery 
which  is  not  heated,  but  which  faces  the  south,  and  is  besides 

rotected  from  the  east  winds.  During  the  winter  I have 
een  in  the  habit  (when  the  weather  was  at  all  favourable) 
of  admitting  plenty  of  air,  so  that  the  Vines  are  really 
very  hardy  ; but  I fear  they  will  now  suffer  from  excessive 
heat,  for  during  the  last  few  days  the  thermometer  has 
risen  to  nearly  90  degs.  in  the  house.  I have  been  told  to 
keep  them  closely  shut  up.  Is  this  correct,  and  what  is 
the  maximum  of  heat  allowable?  The  Vines  are  just 
breaking  into  leaf,  and  are  in  excellent  condition.  I should 
also  be  glad  to  know  how  long  the  shoots  should  be  before 
they  are  thinned  out?  Also  at  what  stage  the  foliage 
requires  water?  The  roots  are  in  an  outside  border. — 
Fyldensis. 

REPEATED  QUERIES. 

459. — Working  a lawn  mowing-machine.— 

Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  if  there  is  any  art  in  working 
a lawn  mowing-machine,  and  if  so,  I would  be  thankful 
for  anv  hints  as  how  to  work  one  ? I find  in  jobbing 
gardening  that  we  are  required  to  use  them.  I can  use  the 
scythe  well.  The  machines  were  not  used  much  28  years 
ago.  I have  been  from  gardening  that  time. — Jas.  Lowe. 

460.  —Planting  flower  borders  and  beds.— Will 
someone  kindly  give  me  names  of  the  most  suitable  plants 
for  a long  south  border,  3 feet  wide  ? Also  a large  circular 
bed  on  Grass,  surrounded  with  ten  others— one  star— and 
design  for  planting  the  same?  I have  Pelargoniums  in 
variety,  and  yellow  Calceolarias.  Any  advice  will  be  most 
thankfully  received. — Young  Beginner. 

To  the  followmg  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  fvrtlur 
answers  should  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

461. — Foreign  hardy  Orchids  (II.  S.  A.j.— Yes, 
there  are  some  sorts  from  North  .\merica,  &c. , which 
would  thrive  in  the  open  air.  -4pply  to  Messrs.  Backhouse, 
of  York,  and  Ware,  of  Tottenham. — M.  B. 

462. — Odontoglossums,  &c.,  in  frames  (II. 

Sidebottom). — Yes,  it  will  be  much  the  safest  jilan  at  the 
end  of  the  present  month  to  remove  the  Odontoglossums 
and  other  cool  Orchids  into  the  frames  named. — M.  B. 

463. — Growing  Ferns  ('Amafeurj.— I can  scarcely 
say  where  you  would  get  the  plants  j’ou  name.  Messrs. 
Rogers,  of  Fern  Bank  Nursery,  Lodsworth,  are  near  you. 
They  would  be  able  to  give  you  some  information  respect- 
ing them. — J.  J. 

464. — Shading  for  a greenhouse  (Ainriicur).—i 
should  imagine  the  best  kind  of  shading  for  your  purpose 
would  be  the  lattice-work  blinds,  similar  to  those  used  in 
France.  When  used  for  blinds  from  the  sunshine  they 
should  be  raised  a foot  above' the  glass  ; but  when  used 
for  warmth  in  winter  they  may  be  laid  close  to  the  glass. 
— M.  B. 

465. — Pruning  climbing  Roses  (Jo-Ito-Lo).— 
Climbing  Roses  generally  speaking  only  reiiuire  the  wood 
thinning  out,  removing  entirely  all  very  weak  growth. 
Some  of  the  strong  shoots  may  require  a little  shortening 
back  according  to  the  space  at  command  to  be  covered. 
If  you  had  given  the  names  of  the  climbing  Roses  we  could 
have  given  more  details. 

466. — Heat  for  a Cucumber-frame  f A".  Y.  Z.).~ 
If  the  linings  around  the  frame  are  renewed  with  good  hot 
stable-manure,  sufficient  heat  will  be  maintained.  Bottom- 
heat  is  necessary  for  early  crops  of  frame  Cucumbers  ; but 
it  is  not  required  during  the  summer.  When  the  Cucum- 
bers have  done  bearing,  plenty  of  uses  can  be  found  for  the 
frame  if  Gardening  is  regularly  read. 

467. — Name  and  treatment  of  an  Orchid 
(Oncid,  Liverpool). — By  the  description  and  appearance 
of  the  skin  of  the  old  bulb,  I should  think  your  plant  is 
Oncidium  Limminghei.  Y'our  Gomezia  should  be  grown 
in  a basket,  well  drained,  and  using  fibrous  peat  and  Sphag- 
num Moss  for  soil.  It  likes  a good  supply  of  water,  and 
should  have  the  heat  of  the  Brazilian  house.  M.  B. 

468. — Odontoglossums  (G.  F.  A.).— Your  flower  is 
that  of  an  ordinary  form  of  Odontoglossum  gloriosum.  I 
do  not  know  how  to  answer  your  question  truly.  Which 
do  you  think  was  the  simpler  of  the  two— the  man  who 
brought  these  two  plants  home  from  South  America  and 
sold  them  for  half-a-crown  each  ; or  the  man  who  purchased 
them  in  flower  for  this  price?  They  will  grow  well  with 
0.  Alexandra;. — M.  B. 

469. — A cool  Orchid-house  (A.  Keen,  Bevois  Town). 
— I do  not  think  the  house  you  propose  turning-  into  a cool 
Orchid-house  is  suitable  for  the  growth  of  these  plants. 
From  its  situation  and  aspect  it  is  more  fitted  for  an 
intermediate  house.  You  may  depend  upon  it  there  is 
nothing  like  a north  house  for  this  section  of  the  Orchid 
family.  I have  no  doubt  but  that  a Loughborough  boiler 
will  do  your  work  well  enough. — M.  B. 

470. — Old  Brugmansias  (i>.  C.  D.).~o\d  plants  of 
these  that  were  cut  back  and  started  some  time  ago  will 
now  have  made  a certain  amount  of  growth,  and  may,  if 
they  reejuire  it,  receive  larger  pots,  or  have  the  surface 
renewed  with  fresh  soil,  keeping  them  in  any  available 
structure  where  they  will  get  plenty  of  light  and  air,  so  as 
to  keep  their  shoots  short  and  stocky,  which  latter  is 
essential  to  a vigorous  head  of  bloom. 


471. — Calanthe  Regnieri,  &c.  (E.  J.  Alton).— 

I am  in  receipt  of  both  your  letters  ; but  have  been  suffer- 
ing so  badly  with  my  eyesight  that  I have  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  answering  before.  Your  Calanthe  Regnieri 
is  a native  of  Cochin  China,  and  requires  just  the  same 
treatment  as  C.  Veitchi  and  C.  vestita.  The  gigantic 
Orchid  named  on  the  slip  of  paper  sent  I should  imagine 
was  some  species  of  Grammatophyllum.— M.  B. 

472. — Orchids  in  a darkened  house  (A  Lover 
of  Music).— I think  your  query  is  the  last  of  a long  list 
which  remained  unansw'ered  through  illness.  I cannot  tell 
you  what  to  do  with  the  plants,  not  even  knowing  their 
names.  One  does  require  some  little  information,  you 
know  ; but  as  you  say  the  house  is  darkened,  I should 
advise  you  to  grow  Ferns.  Certainly  you  would  have  but 
a poor  chance  of  succeeding  with ' Orchids  in  such  a 
structure. — M.  B. 

473. — Manure  for  Cucumbers  (C.  ilf.).— Under 
certain  circumstances  nearly  all  kinds  of  manure  may  he 
used  for  mulching  Cucumbers  when  they  require  support. 
For  heavy,  retentive  soils  horse-droppings  that  have  been 
previously  dried  in  a shed  for  two  or  three  weeks  are 
excellent ; but  for  lighter,  warmer  soils  half-decaj^ed  cow 
or  pig-manure  is  better.  Mellow  cow'-manure  is  an  excel- 
lent top-dressing  for  Cucumbers  when  exhausted  from 
long  bearing. 

474. — Keeping  old  Chinese  Primulas  (F.  G.). 
— Move  the  plants  to  a well  ventilated  cool  frame  on  a 
coal-ash  bottom.  Cut  away  all  old  flower-spikes  and  dead 
leaves  ; repot  tow'ards  the  end  of  the  month,  removing 
some  of  the  old  soil.  The  new  compost  should  be  rough 
and  porous — about  equal  parts  of  turfy-loam  and  peat  or 
leaf-mould,  with  some  sand  or  crushed  charcoal.  Shift 
into  larger  pots  in  July,  and  grow  them  on  in  the  frame 
until  October  ; then  move  to  the  greenhouse. 

475. — Potting  Odontoglossums  (P.  5.J.— “ P.B.” 
says  I have  been  contradicting  myself.  Well,  if  I have, 
it  has  been  in  my  extreme  anxiety  to  find  something  to 
suit  everyone  who  applies  for  assistance  ; but  it  is  princi- 
pally on  the  best  time  for  potting  Odontoglossums.  In 
future  I must  not  use  the  word  so  collectively  ; hut  must 
insist  upon  the  species  being  named.  Odontoglossums  are 
now  a very  large  family,  requiring  many  different  times 
of  potting,  and  some  differences  of  treatment. — M.  B. 

476. — Planting  Hollyhocks  (/f.  P.).— A1  these 
plants  ought  to  be  planted  out  at  once  in  beds  and  borders. 
The  spring  propagated  plants  should  be  set  out  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  planting 
them,  so  as  not  to  bruise  the  roots  in  any  way.  Some 
good  loam,  mixed  with  a third  part  of  rotten  manure, 
should  be  placed  immediately  round  the  roots.  This  will 
give  them  a good  start,  and  ensure  strong,  healthy  plants, 
which  should  produce  good  spikes  of  flowers. 

477. — Pansies  in  beds  These  plants  require 

continual  attention  now.  Wireworms  and  the  leather- 
coated  grub  will  of  ten  be  troublesome  underground,  and  they 
must  be  searched  for  and  destroyed  if  the  beds  indicate 
their  presence.  A strong  Pansy  will  continue  to  flower 
until  the  character  of  the  blooms  is  so  deteriorated  that 
the  variety  cannot  be  recognised.  In  that  case  pick  off 
all  the  blooms,  and  surface  the  soil  round  the  roots  with 
rich  compost.  This  will  soon  restore  the  blooms  again  to 
their  original  size  and  quality. 

478. — Temperature  for  Orchids  (C.  B.,  Don- 
caster).— Your  plants  require  the  temperature  of  a plant- 
stove.  All  will  grow  with  stove  plants.  Orchid-growers 
call  an  intermediate  temperature  from  75  degs.  to  85  degs. 
in  the  daytime,  and  from  65  degs.  to  70  degs.  at  night  in 
summer;  winter,  65  degs.  to  70  degs.  by  day,  and  50  degs. 
to  60  degs.  at  night.  Cool-house,  from  65  degs.  to  70  degs. 
in  daytime  in  summer,  with  the  night  heat  about  60  degs. ; 
in  winter  as  near  60  degs.  as  possible  in  the  daytime,  fall- 
ing to  45  degs.  or  50  degs  during  the  night.  Williams 
“ Orchid  Growers’  Manual  ” would  suit  you.— M B. 

479. — Phyllocacti  {II-  M., Carmarthen).— Yo\xv\o\q 
of  Phyllocacti  is  a very  laudable  one,  and  I sincerely  hope 
you  will  find  someone  to  assist  you  in  making  a collection. 
I do  not  know  of  any  one  trader  who  makes  a study  of 
them.  These  plants  have  been  so  effectually  trodden  out 
of  existence  that  no  one  appears  to  think  them  worthy  of 
notice.  If  1 were  in  your  place  I should  write  to  the 
authorities  at  Kew  Gardens,  where  they  have  a lot,  and 
should  help  you.  They  do  not  sell  any  plants  ; but  you 
might  be  able  to  have  a claim  on  them  by  supplying  them 
with  some  plants  which  they  require,  and  thus  you  could 
open  up  a contra  account. — M.  B. 

480.  — Perns  and.  Orchids  {A  Ilumhle  Enthusiast). 
— Well,  I am  glad  you  are  getting  on  all  right  with  your 
Ferns;  but  you  must  write  to  “J.  Jarvis”  about  these 
plants.  As  to  your  Cattleya  citrina  on  a Cork  block,  I am 
glad  you  have  removed  it.  I am  no  friend  to  this  mate- 
rial, and  think  them  best  removed  ; but  I do  not  see  whv 
you  should  have  thought  it  required  mahogany.  I should 
sooner  have  put  it  on  some  other  wood;  however,  you 
have  placed  it  head  downwards,  I suppose  ?_  The  sun-heat 
will  not  injure  it.  The  worst  of  plant-cases  is  that  they  are 
seldom  treated  to  sufficient  air  to  grow  Orchids  and  Ferns 
together.  Shall  be  glad  to  assist  you  all  I can.  Hope 
your  Cypripedium  will  flower. — M.  B. 

481. — Diseased  Carnation-leaves  {E.  C.)— With 
out  seeing  the  plants,  or  knowing  anything  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  have  been  grown,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  has  caused  the  leaves  to  decay'  as  they  have  done. 
Some  varieties  get  more  readily  into  bad  order  than 
others,  but  there  is  really  no  disease , except  such  as  may 
have  been  caused  by  the  plants  being  overcrowded  amongst 
other  plants,  too  far  removed  from  the  glass  roof,  or  being 
placed  in  an  over-close  atmosphere.  There  may  be  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  roots,  for  if  these  are  injured  in  any 
way  the  leaves  soon  show  the  effects  of  it.  I believe  the 
plants  would  soon  be  all  right  if  they  were  repotted  intoa 
compost  of  good,  sweet  loam  four  parts,  one  part  leaf- 
mould,  and  one  part  decay'ed  stable-manure,  with  some 
sand  and  pounded-up  charcoal  mixed  in  the  soil.  Place 
the  plants  close  to  the  glass  in  an  airy  greenhouse  until 
they  are  established,  and  grow  them  out-of-doors  in  an 
open  position  during  summer. — J.  D.  E. 

4S2.— Cool  Orchid  growing  (R.  C-).—i 
know  how  to  recommend  you  to  proceed  with  cool  Orcnia 
growing  in  the  south  of  France  ; but  I should  imagine, 
if  your  house  was  placed  under  a north  wall,  and  your 
house  well  shaded  with  the  lattice-work  blinds,  which  I 
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have  seen  largely  used  in  France,  you  might  to  some 
extent  keep  the  temperature  down,  the  shading  to  be  kept 
above  the  roof  glass  for  the  matter  of  a foot.  This  would 
have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  glass  somewhat  cool,  and 
the  top  ventilators  should  be  beneath  this  shading  mate- 
rial. Air  from  the  lower  ventilators  must  be  e.xoluded 
during  the  day  to  a great  extent,  and  this  will  enable  you 
to  keep  a cooler  and  moister  atmosphere  through  the  day  ; 
air  must  be  given  in  abundance  during  the  night.  A hot- 
water  pipe  through  a tank  of  water  in  the  house  would 
gi\  e you  a nice  moisture  and  would  not  increase  the  heat. 
I should  imagine  this  would  enable  you  to  grow  cool 
Orchids  in  the  south  of  France.  I have  been  told  that 
these  plants  cannot  be  grown  in  France  or  Belgium  ; but 
I have  seen  them  done,  and  done  well,  too,  in  France, 
although  I have  not  visited  the  south  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  culture  of  these  plants. — M.  B. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

v*»  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, S7,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants. — iirs.  Jarois. — Shrub,  Skimmia 

oblata  ; other  specimen,  Bpimedium  var. George  Moon. 

— 1,  Early-flowering  White  Rock  Cress  (Arabis  albida); 
2,  Holly -leaved  Barberry  (Berberis  Aquifolium);  3,  Thick- 

leaved  Saxifrage(Saxifraga(Megasea)crassifolia). R.  C. 

— You  must  send  a fresh  specimen  properly  packed.  It  is 

impossible  to  name  from  a dried  up  scrap. -A.  Boyle. — 

Anemone  fulgens  duplex. S.  Hardinge.  — Primula 

pubescens. James  Parkinson. — Yes,  it  is  Deutzia 

gracilis.  How  has  the  plant  been  treated  ? It  seems  as 

though  the  roots  have  suffered  from  drought. C.  W. 

Rising. — Rook  Forget-me-not  (Omphalodes  Luoilias). 

Kate. — Epiphyllum  trunoatuin. Mina  S. — Himanto- 

phyllum  miniatum. J.  R.  A.—l,  Uoya  carnosa  ; 2,  Par- 

tridge-breast Aloe  (Aloe  variegata)  f 3,  Salvia  Heeri ; 

1,  Cuphea  platycentra. Forest  Gate. — Habrothamnus 

elegans. 0.  11.  Reid. — 1,  A form  of  Narcissus  oernuus  ; 

2,  Narcissus  incomparabilis ; 3,  Narcissus  Telamonius  ; 

4,  Narcissus  obvallaris;  5,  Narcissus  cernuus. E.  M. 

Foster. — Narcissus  incomparabilis. -Y.  F.  Z. — Habro- 
thamnus elegans. E.  C. — Send  a shoot  of  the  Willow, 

and  then  we  can  name  it  for  you. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  he  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  hyqwst,  and  that  we  cannot  undcr- 
tnke  to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  nanw  arid  address  of  sender. 

Ashley. — The  subject  of  D.iffodils  not  flowering  is  noted 

in  this  paper,  page  103. A Disappointed  One. — Apply  to 

Richard  Smith  & Go.,  St.  John’s  Nursery,  Worcester. 

Thomas  Wilson. — We  do  not  furnish  addresses  of  corres- 
pondents. If  you  have  any  enquiry  to  make,  send  it  to 

this  office,  and  it  will  be  immediately  attended  to. 

Surbiton. — Please  to  send  some  of  the  insects  that  are 
eating  the  Ivy-leaves,  and  then  we  can  tell  you  what 

to  do. G.  Giles. — Journal  of  Horticulture  oillce,  171, 

Fleet-street,  London,  E.C. Mrs.  Conner.— B irron’s 

“ Vines  and  Vine  Culture,”  post  fres  from  this  office  for 

5s.  9i. Kate. — Scrub  the  greenhouse  floor  frequently 

with  rather  strong  salt  and  water. E.  H.  S.,  Brighton. — 

The  nursery  referred  to  is  that  of  Messrs.  James  Veitch 

& Sons,  Coombs  Wood,  Kingston-hill. J.  B.  B.  — 

A reply  next  week. Gardener.  — Apply  to  Messrs. 

Carter  & Co.,  Seedsmen,  High  Holborn,  London,  E.C. 

M.  L.  Russell. — The  leaves  of  the  Mar^ohal  Niel  Rose  are 
not  unhealthy.  A plant  in  a cold  house  would  be  sure  to 
shed  some  of  its  last  year’s  foliage  when  starting  into 

growth  again. Mary  Can-.— The  leaves  sent  have  a 

black  deposit  on  them  from  the  attacks  of  green-fly.  The 
house  should  be  frequently  and  lightly  fumigated  M’ith 
Tobacco,  and  wash  the  leaves  of  the  plants  with  clean,  soft 
water,  applied  with  syringe,  on  fine  days. 


Oxtalo^aes  received.  — Pansies,  Pinks,  &c. 
William  Paul  & Co.,  Barngill  Nursery,  Bridge-of-Weir, 

N.B. Hew  Roses  and  Florists'  Flowers.  Wm.  Paul  & 

Sons,  Waltham-cross,  Herts. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 


483.— Hens  fpr  sitting'.— What  kind  of  hens  are  the 
best  to  keep  for  sitting  ? Minorcas  seem  never  to  be  broody. 
—A  Town  Garden. 

4St.— Fattening  chickens  for  table.— What 
sized  coop  is  required  for  12  chickens  ? Could  an  ordinary 
carpenter  make  one,  or  can  I get  one  ready  made  ? I have 
no  space  for  fowls  to  run  about.  Any  advice  welcome. — 
Mother  Hube.\.rd. 

Food  for  laying  fowls.— Is  bran  a good 
article  to  mix  with  Barley-meal  and  middlings  as  a food  for 
laying  fowls?  If  so,  in  what  proportion  should  it  be 
mixed  ?— H.  C.  Richards. 

483.— Large  egg.— One  of  my  Black  Minorca  fowls, 
two  years  old,  laid  an  egg  on  April  5th  of  the  following 
dirnsnsions  : Length,  2 11-12  inches  ; circumference  at 
centre, inches;  weijjht,  S^-oz.  Will  “ DDulting-”  kindly 
inform  me  if  this  is  a very  unusual  case? — Surrey. 

AiVyaTidotto  fowls. — Will  anyone  g'ive  me 
his  experience  of  Silver  Wyandotbes?  Are  they  good 
winter  layers,  and  do  they  reach  maturity  soon?  Are 
their  e^gs  brown,  and  do  they  make  good  mothers?  I 
keep  Minorcas,  and  I wish  to  keep  some  good  winter  layers 
and  for  sitting  early.  Whether  are  Langshans,  Wyandottes 
or  Brahmas  best?  I like  brown  eggs.— Mrs.  L. 

ISS.  Minorca,  fowls. — Having  bought  some  Minorca 
pullets  and  cockerel  a few  weeks  ago,  a neighbour  informs 
me  that  they  are  not  real  Minorcas.  I told  him  what  I 
^ given  far  too  much. 
Will  ‘D^ulting”  kindly  tell  me  what  he  considers  a 
reasonable  price  for  Minorca  pullets  and  cockerel  ? Also 
what  are  the  chief  points  to  note  when  purchasing  them? 
I snail  be  glad  of  any  other  information  concerning  them 
as  I am  only  a new  beginner.  I am  toH  Minorcas  do  not 
sit  well.  Is  it  c'^rrect  ? — Baildonian. 


GARDEmJVG  ILLUSTRATED. 
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489. — Belgian  hare  - rabbits.- Would  someone 
kindly  tell  me  if  pure  bred  Belgian  hare-rabbits  ought  to 
give  birth  to  black  young  ones?  I have  some  that  I 
bought  for  pure  bred  ones.  They  were  all  the  right  colour 
last  year ; but  this  year  one  doe  has  two  black  young  ones. 
The  mother  of  the  black  ones  I bred  last  year. — Anxious. 

490. — Fowls  plucking  off  their  feathers.— I 

have  seven  pullets  and  a cock  in  a run  15  feet  by  6 feet.  The 
last  two  months  they  have  been  plucking  the  feathers  off 
each  other  and  eating  them.  Can  I stop  them  at  this,  or 
would  it  be  best  to  kill  them  ? They  have  been  fed  as  many 
as  four  and  five  times  a day  with  sharps  and  Indian  Corn. 
I have  feed  them  twice  aday  only  this  last  month.  I shall 
feel  greatly  obliged  for  the  advice  of  “ Boulting?— Nun- 
qUAM. 

401.— Fertility  of  eggs.— Is  there  any  sign  by 
which  one  can  tell  if  eggs  are  fertile?  They  say  by  the  air- 
cell  at  the  end  of  an  egg,  and  if  it  is  at  the  top,  the  egg 
contains  a cock  chicken,  and  if  at  the  side  a pullet.  I set 
a sitting  of  eggs  and  looked  over  them  all,  and  they  all  had 
air-cells.  Yet  out  of  13  eggs  only  two  were  fertile,  and  I 
have  a yard  where  I have  no  cock,  and  I see  the  eggs  from 
it  have  air-cells  all  the  same.  I may  say  the  eggs  that 
have  hatched  so  badly  were  from  a partridge-cochin 
cockerel  and  Cochin  hens,  and  only  five  hens  in  the  yard. 
I will  be  so  much  obliged  if  anyone  will  tell  me  how  people 
can  guarantee  their  eggs  fertile,  as  I see  many  advertisers 
of  eggs  for  setting  do '! — Mrs.  L. 

492. — Illness  of  fowls. — I have  kept  fowls  for  many 
years  ; but  some  of  my  hens  have  taken  an  illness  this 
year  I have  never  seen  before.  I keep  Cochins,  crosses, 
and  pure  Minorcas,  in  separate  yards.  I have  two  yards 
with  black  Minorcas,  and  they  have  been  affected  equally, 
and  only  the  hens.  One  day  they  are  perfectly  well,  and 
next  morning  they  seem  as  if  they  had  lost  the  power  of 
their  legs,  and  seem  stupid  ; in  fact,  if  a hen  could  be 
drunk,  that  is  the  look  they  have.  In  a day  or  two  they 
are  quite  well  again  ; but  I have  some  very  high  priced 
birds,  and  I see  they  have  been  affected  twice,  and  I am 
afraid  of  the  consequences.  They  are  fed  on  Rice  boiled, 
with  Barle.v  dust  among  it,  and  Barley  and  Wheat  mixed 
for  corn.  I do  not  believe  in  Indian  Corn  for  hens  kept 
in  confinement ; but  a friend  gave  me  a present  of  a 
quantity,  and  I used  it  up,  and  I am  wondering  if  that  can 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  this  illness  ? — X.  B. 


TJOUBLE  Primroses — white,  mauve,  2d. 
-U  25,  3s. ; yellow,  3d.  ; Day  Lily,  4d. ; Asphodel, 


eaeli, 

King's 

Rod,  4d.;  2s.  worth  free.— BURKE,  Ballinamallard,  Ireland 

RH  FOR  Is.  6d. — Lobelia  pumila  magniiica  if 

Ox/  planted  in  cold  frames  will  make  compact  plants  for 
bedding,  with  a mass  of  dark  blue  flower. — W.  HILL,  2,  Mill- 
brook-road,  Brixton. 


pUCUMBERS. — Telegraph  (true),  2 plants, 

^ carefully  packed,  Is.  Chrysanthemum  cuttings,  exhibition 
var.,  24,  Is.,  free. — GRANGE,  .Shepperton  Green,  Staines. 


fPOMATO-PLANTS. — Large  Red  and  Trophy, 

J-  good  sturdy  plants,  Is.  6d.  per  doz.,  free. — YARWOOD 
BROS.,  Florists,  Sale,  Cheshire. 


1 O SPLENDID  CHRYSANTHKMUMS,  Nov. 

struck.  0 herbaceous  Calceolarias,  6Lobelias,  free.  Is. 3d. — 
GARDENER,  4, Langbourgh-place,  N.  Ormesby,  Middlesbro’. 

BLTJE  AFRICAN  LILY,  Is.  9d.,  free  (see 

Gardenino  Illustrated,  April  12).  Garden  Guide, 
7d.,  free. — TURNER,  'Thatto-heath,  St.  Helen’s. 


pOLEUS,  l2  beautiful,  Is.  3d.  ; 12  Fuchsias, 

^ Is.  3d. ; 12  Heliotropes,  Is.  3d. ; 12  Geraniums,  Is.  3d. ; 12 
Lantanas,  Is.  3d-,  free. — TCTRNER,  Thatto-heath,  St.  Helen's. 


7H  nnn  seedling  carnations,  25  for 

• ^5  VJVJL/  Is,  3d. ; 25  Violas, Is.  3d. ; 25 Polyanthus, Is. 3d.; 
25  packets  beautiful  Flower  Seeds,  Is.  3d. ; 25  Walltlowers, 
Is.  3d.  Garden  Guide,  7d.  — TURNER,  Thatto-heath, 
St.  Helen’s. 

^LJBEROUS  BEGONIAS. — King’s  magnificent 

-L  strain,  starting  in  growth.  3 double  whites,  2 do.  reds, 
2 do.  sulphurs,  2 do.  salmons,  3 do.  Roses,  post  free  for  10s.  6d. 
—ED.  KING,  Begonia  Grower,  Pinnington,  Lymington.  Hants. 

nPANNED  NErriNG  for  preserving  fruit- 

A trees,  flower-beds,  &c.,  from  frost  and  blight;  35  square 
yards  for  Is.  Sent  any  width ; carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over 
5s.  I do  n')t  require  payment  till  you  have  received  and 
approved  of  the  Netting.  Note  the  address. — HY.  JOHN 
GASSON,  Fish  Merchant,  Rye. 

Reduction  in  price  of  wmiams’s  Patent 

Flower  and  Plant  vSupports,  Patent  Ligatures,  Wood 
Sticks,  etc.,  etc.  Write  for  Price  List.— WILLIAMS’  BROS. 
& CO.,  Pershore-street,  Birmingham. 

rpOBACCO  PAPER,  best,  9d.  per  lb,  ; 14  1b., 

J-  lOs. ; do.,  cloth  or  fibre  (stronger  and  cleaner),  lOd.  per  lb. ; 
14  lb.,  ils.  ; do.,  cord,  5d.  per  lb. ; 14  lb.,  5s.  6d.  28  lb.  car. 
paid. — PEARCE  U CO.,  St.  Andrew’s,  Bristol. 

rPANNED  GARDEN  NETTING,  in  pieces, 

J-  50  yds.  by  4 yds.,  100  yds.  by  2 yds.,  8s.  each.  Any  size  to 
order. — BAGSHAW,  Net  Manufacturer,  Lowestoft. 


rPANNED  GARDEN  NETTING.  — Elastic 

J-  Netting,  Tiffany,  Willesden  Rot-proof  Scrim  and  Canvas, 
Archangel  Mats,  RaflBa,  Garden  Tents,  Fl^s,  Rich  Cloths, 
&c. — Send  for  Samples  and  Prices  to  JOHN  EDGINGTON  & 
CO.,  19,  Long-lane,  West  Smithfield,  London,  E.C. 


PRICE  Id.,  post  free,  l^d.,  now  ready,  THE 
GARDEN  SHEET  ALMANAC  for  1890,  containing 
Gardening  Operations  for  every  week  in  the  year. — The  Pub- 
lishing J)ffice^L_Southamp^iOn-streeU_Stramd^^j^^ 

'pICHARD  SMITH  & CO.  beg  to  announce 

Tw  that  they  are  continually  receiving  applications  from 
gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  they  will  be  happy  to 
supply  any  lady  or  gentleman  with  particulars,  &c. — St.  John’s 
Nurseries.  Worcester. 


HARDENER. — ^Wanted  Situation  as  head  or 

^ gTod  single-handed,  by  experienced  man  in  all  branches 
of  Gardening.  M irried ; age  36,  good  references.  Address— 
“ E.  M.,”  Duke-street,  Alderly  Edge,  Maache^ter. 

A SGARDENER(Head).— R. Gilbert,  Buighley 

Gardens,  Stamford,  would  be  delighted  to  recommend 
thorough  good  all  round  man,  well  up  in  all  matters  relative 
to  the  trade.  Wages  expected,  per  annum ; married. 
Full  particulars  by  addressing  a line  as  above. 


BOOKS  ON  CARDENINC. 

Thls  Day  is  Published.  Tenth  Edition,  Revised. 

A PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CUL- 
TIVATION OF  THB  GRAPE-VINE.  By  WILLIAM 
THOMSON,  Tweed  Vineyard.  8vo,  5s. 

” A thoroughly  practical  and  sure  guide  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  Vine."— Journal  of  Horticulture. 

HANDY  BOOK  OF  THE  FLOWER-GAR- 
DEN ; being  Practical  Directions  for  the  Propagation, 
Culture,  and  Arrangement  of  plants  in  Flower-Gardens  all 
theyear  round.  Embracing  all  Classes  of  Gardens.  With 
Engraved  Plans.  By  DAVID  THOMSON,  Gardener  to 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  K.G.,  at  Drumlanrig. 
Fourth  and  Cheaper  Edition,  crown  8vo,  5s. 

“Will  enable  the  non-professional  florioiilturi.st  to  grow 
plants  as  well  as  any  gardener." — Gardeners’  Chronicle. 

HANDY  BOOK  OF  FRUIT  CULTURE  UNDER 

GLASS.  By  the  Same  Author.  New  Edition,  Enlarged. 
"With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

“ No  work  of  the  kind  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  is  a 
all  to  be  compared  with  this," — Scotsman. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  & SONS,  Edinburgh  & London. 

REYNOLDS  & CO. 

Galvanised  Wire  Netting. 

Revised  Prices,  January  1890. 

50s.  value  free  to  any 
direct  railway  goods 
station. 

NET  PRICES. 


Mesh. 

1 -i  1 

1 

If 

2 1 

2ft.  wide 

1 18s.  8d.  1 

9s.  4d. 

5s.  6d. 

5s. 

3fb.  wide  , 

1 28s.  1 

14s. 

1 8s.  3d.  1 

7s.  6d.  1 

Per  50  yard  Roll. 

Netting-Wire  Pea  Guards  4s.  per  dozen. 

REYNOLDS  & CO., 

57,  NEW  COMPTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


BAMBOOS 

3 ft.  10  in.  long  by  | to  \ thick  . . 

5 ft.  ,,  about  1 ,, 

6 ft.  6 in.  ,,  about  8 
SPECIAL  OFFER.— 150  Bamboos  from  1ft.  llin.  to6ft.  6in, 
assorted,  price  5s.  Price  List  on  application. — A EV AN 
DAVIES,  5S,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London. 


As  Flower  Supports 
for  Garden  and 
Greenhouse 
are  unequalled. 
3s.  6d.  per  100, 

20s.  Od.  ,, 

2’4s.  Od. 


WANTED,  JOURNEYMAN  GARDENER, 

7 ' anxious  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  hardy  flowers  and 
shmbs.  Apply  to— “E.  C.,"  28,  Elliott-road,  Chiswick. 


PROFll’ARljE  Tomato,  Cucumber,  and  Mushroom  grow- 
ing, Inexpensive  design.  We  are  prepared  to  erect  complete 
in  any  part  of  the  country  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  con- 
sistent with  good  work,  our  Melon  Frames,  Plant  Pre.servers, 
Vineries,  Greenhouses,  &c.,  at  lowest  price.  Write  for 
Estimate.— HARDY  BRUIN  & CO.,  Horticultural  Works, 
Leicester. 

tpANNED  NETTING,  2 yards  wide,  l^d.  per 
-*-  yard,  lOs.  per  100  yards ; 4 yards  wide,  3d.  per  yard,  2Us. 
per  100.  NEW  TWINE  NETTING,  1-iuch  mesh,  1 yard  wide, 
2d. ; 2 yards  wide,  4d. ; 4 yards  wide,  8d.  per  yard.  COTTON 
NETTING,  51  inches  wide,  9 meshes  to  square  inch,  7d,  per 
yard— best  article  to  protect  Fruit-trees,  &o.  HEXAGON 
NETS,  72  meshes  to  incii,  4.id.  per  yard. — W.  CULLING- 
FORD,  127,  Field-road,  Forest-gate,  London,  E. 

TTSE  TRELLIS  in  your  Gardens. — Space 

LI  covered  when  open  ; 12  ft.  by  1 ft.  6 in.,  2s. ; 12  ft.  by  2 ft., 
3s. ; 12  ft.  by  2 ft.  6 in.,  3s.  6d.  ; 12  ft.  by  3 ft.,  4s. ; 12  ft.  by 
4 ft.  5s.  6d. ; 12  ft.  by  5 ft.,  6s.  6d. ; 12  ft.  by6  ft.,  8s.— WOOD- 
MAN  & CO.,  86,  Saint  John’s-hill,  Clapham  Junction. 

OLUGICIDE.” — Certain  death  to  slugs,  fer- 

tiliser  to  soil,  perfectly  harmless  to  the  most  delicate 
plant  or  vegetable ; thousands  of  slugs  may  be  killed  by 
merely  sprinkling  “ Slugicide  ” morning  or  evening  over  the 
ground  they  infest.  (vSpecial  trade  terms.)  Is.  6d.  per  box. — 
THE  **SLUGtCIDE”  CO.,  6.  Maryleport-street,  Bristol, 

HARDEN  NETTING. — Tanned,  waterproof, 

IT  stoutest,  and  very  best  quality,  8s.  per  290  yards,  in  any 
size.  Cheaper  kinds  kept.  Write  tor  samples  and  prices  to— 
SPASHETT  & CO.,  Net  Manufacturers,  Lowestoft. 

OEED-PANS. — Strong  second-hand  lard  tins, 

•0  18  inches  long,  14  inches  wide,  4 inches  deep,  suitable  for 
Seed-pans,  4s.  per  doz.— Apply  to  CHAS.  & TH03.  HARRIS 
fcCO.,  Limited.  Caine,  Wilts. 

A WONDERFUL  TOOL.— The  Eradicating 

Weeder(G.  R,KlNG’SPatent),ls.  Cd.;  po.st.  Is.  9d.  D.res 
20  times  the  work  of  hand  without  soiling  the  fingers.— Iron- 
mongers, or  Patentee,  Torquay.  Agents  wanted. 

TUETTING  ! NETTING  ! ! NETTING  ! ! !— 

J-N  For  the  protection  of  fruit-trees,  flower-beds,  etc  ; 35 
square  yards  for  Is.,  sent  any  width.  Carriage  paid  on  all 
orders  over  5s.  Can  be  sent  on  approval.  Hundreds  of 
testimonials.— GEORGE  ROBINSON,  Pish  Merchant.  Rye, 
Susesx.  Established  200  years. 
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SIMPLEX 
If  GLAZING 

S B For  ROOFS,  ****  + + **4f* 

#^*  + + * + * SKYLIGHTS,  & 
HORTICULTURAL  WORK 
Ko  Special  Contract  required, 

iNo  Zinc,  Iron,  or  Putty  Used, 

,4A'F  QUANTITY  SUPPLIED. 

GROVESi&Co,  (|Lmtb.),  Eng‘ineerSj&c„ 

Britannia  V/orks,  Wharf  Rd„  CityRd.,  London,  N. 

WRITE  FOR 

ILLUSTRATIONS,  TESTIMONIALS,  AND  FULL 
* * * * PARTICULARS  (SENT  POST  FREE).  * * * * 


" Somerset.  Mns.  ncr.Lf.w  is  inu'-h  pleasef)  with  Mussett's 
IVopagator.  She  is  delighted  ^^•ith  its  success.” 

Illustrations,  Testimonials,  Prices,  and  the 
Ai  t of  Propagation  made  easy,  2 stamps. 


M U SS  ETT, 

Wiastanley-road,  Clapham  Junction,  London. 


THE  STOURBRIDGE  HEATING  APPARATUS. 

Consisting  of  Indepen- 


For  Amatev.n*  GreeU' 
hvuiscs,  <Lc. 


dent,  Slow  Combustion 
Boiler  with  damper,  18  ft. 
of  4*inch  pipe,  supply 
cistern,  9 ft.  of  smoke  pipe 
and  joints  complete  for 
fixing.  Price,  delivered 
free  to  any  railway  station 
in  England  or  Wales, 
£4  4s.  Illustrated  price 
list  of  hot-water  pipes, 
&c.,  free  on  application.— 
J.  & W.  WOOD, 
Birmingham  St.  Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


THE 

CONICAL  BOILER 

is  the  Cheapest,  most  Efficient,  and 
Economical  Boiler  ever  invented.  For 
heating  Greenhouses,  Conservatories, 
Warehouses,  Churches,  Chapels,  and 
for  Amateur  Gardeners.  Requires  very 
little  attention.  Will  bum  any  kind 
of  fuel,  and  cannot  burn  hollow. 

Sole  Makers : 

NEWSUM,WOOD.  & DYSON, 

BEESTON  ROAD,  LEEDS. 
Prices  and  Testimonials  on  application. 


mONFOUNDERS,  STOURBRIDGE. 


TESTIMONIAL. — “The  Apparatus  works  charmingly. 

Everything  an  amateur  could  desire.” 

Write  for  full  particulars,  also  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 


Willesden  Water  - Repellent, 

ROT-PROOF  SCRIM. 

F)R  Shading  Greenhouses,  Ferneries,  Protec- 
tion  of  Tender  Plants,  and  various  Horticultural,  Domestic, 
and  Manufacturing  Purposes. 

Prices  from  Is.  per  lim-al  yard.  inches  wide  (approx.). 

“ Very  durable,  and  ipiite  worth  he  additional  expen.se  over 
:he  ordinary  material." — C.  H.  GooD.^tAN,  E.sq.,  Wandsworth. 

“ I have  used  your  Scrim  for  greenhouse  blinds,  and  it  is  as 
goo  d now  as  the  first  day  it  was  put  up  {four  years  ago).  I have 
recommended  it  to  many  friends.”— S.  A.  C.  Kingsfori), 
Esq.,  Patent  Office. 

WILLESDEN  ROOFING,  for  Summer-houses,  Pot- 
ting Sheds,  Fowl  Houses,  and  all  outdoor  structures. 
Names  of  Large  Users,  Full  Lists,  Samples,  Prices,  from 

WILLESDEN  PAPER  AND  CANVAS  WORKS, 

Willesden  Junetion,  London,  N.W. 

Depots:  London,  Liverpool,  Manche.ster,  Birmingham, New» 
castle,  vSheffield,  Nottingham,  &c..  &c.^&c. 

T 0.  STEVENS,  HORTICULTURAL, 
U.  SCIENTIFIC,  and  NATURAL  HISTORY  SALE 
ROOMS  33,  King-Strost,  Covent-gardon,  London.  Estab- 
lished 1780.  Sales  h?  auoUon  naarl,  e?sr?  dp.y.  O.talognes 
Co  »ppUo*tloa  or  post  free. 


SCIENCE  IN  GARDENING 


‘PLANT  FEEDERS.’ 


(BOOTY’S  PATENT.) 


Water  when  applied  to  artificial  manure  in  powder  dis- 
solves all  the  salts  at  once,  and  half  poisons  the  plants.  The 
“Feeders,"  being  compressed,  slowly  dissolve,  and  their  valu- 
able properties  are  absorbed  by  the  roots  as  required. 

For  a 6-inch  pot  one  “Feeder"  is  recommended,  this  being 
pushed  into  the  earth  out  of  sight  and  close  to  the  side  of  tlie 
pot.  More  “Feeders”  may  be  used  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  plant. 

The  “Feeders  ” can  also  be  given  to  fruit-trees,  Vines,  Roses, 
and  Vegetables,  either  indoors,  or  out  in  the  open  ground. 


2/2  PER  ICO  IN  TIN  BOXES,  POST  FREE. 

Case  of  12  Boxes,  £1  Is. 


ARTHUR  BOOTY  &.  CO., 

FLORISTS, 

HIGH  HARROGATE. 

PATENT  COIL 

PROPAGATORS?.  STOVES 

SEND- FOR  LIST  • FREE . 
CHAPMAN&C.” 
BARWICK  STREET. 
BIRMINGHAM. 


PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS.— Strong  Net- 

ting,  35  square  yards  for  Is ; is  oiled  and  dressed ; will 
not  rot  if  kept  out  in  all  weather ; sent  any  width  ; carriage 
paid  on  all  orders  over  5s.  Commoner  Netting  at  50  square 
yards  for  Is,  Hundreds  of  testimonials.  Read  the  following : — 
“ Chiddingstone,  Kent,  July  28,  1887,  Mr.  Robinson.  Sir,— I 
received  the  Netting  this  morning,  and  I am  quite  satisfied 
with  it,— Yours  truly,  W.  Medhurst,  Land  Surveyor,  &c.” 
“The  Mansion  House,  London,  E.C.,  June  20,  1887.  Mr. 
Robinson.  Sir,— I beg  to  say  I have  received  the  Netting,  and 
I am  quite  satisfied  with  it.  I shall  be  pleased  to  recommend  it 
to  all  my  friends.  — Y ours  truly,  Henry  Smith.  ” ‘ ‘ Broadstairs 
Kent,  May  4,  1887.  To  my  Fellow  Gardeners,— I have  had 
Garden  Netting  from  G.  Robinson,  Fish  Merchant,  Rye, 
Sussex,  and  it  gave  me  great  satisfaction.— Yours  truly, 
G.  Hawkins,  gardener  to  S.  E.  Wyatt,  Esq.”  “Pyles 
House,  Wellington,  Somerset,  April  20,  1887.  Mr.  Robinson. 
Sir,— I have  received  the  Netting,  which  gives  me  great  satis- 
faction. I shall  do  all  I can  to  get  you  some  more  orders.— 
Yours  truly,  P.  Burton.”  “Seed  Farm,  Bedford,  April  6, 
1888.  Mr.  Robinson.  Sir,— The  Netting  is  very  satisfactory. 
You  can  use  my  name  in  the  papers  if  you  choose. — Yours 
truly,  C.  Davey.”  “ Stonehouse  Court,  Gloucestershire, 
April  10,  1887.  Mr.  Robinson,— The  Netting  is  cheap  and 
excellent.  I shall  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  it. 
—Yours  truly,  F.  B.  Chapman,  Major.”  I have  received 
hundreds  of  testimonials.  I will  return  cash  if  the  Netting 
is  not  approved  of.  Send  where  you  can  get  good  Garden  N et- 
ting.— GEORGE  ROBINSON,  Fish  Merchant.  Rye.  .Sussex. 


GLASS  OH3E5AI-  CLASS 


15oz.,  per  100  ft.,  9/6 


nrAiii 

Jiifei 


12  by  10  18  by  12  18  by  14  d 
‘ ■ by  12  20  by  12  18  by  16 

16  by  14  20  by  16  J 
2l0Z.,  „ „ U4by  14  24  by  16  22  byl8c§ 

Paints  and  Varnish  at  very  low  prices;  flooring  at  6s.  9d. 
per  square;  Matching  at  5s.  3d.,  3 by  9 at21d.  per  foot  run, 
2 by  4 at  ^d. ; Doors,  Mouldings,  Greenhouse  Bars,  Iron- 
mongery Ooocls,  &c.  Catalogues  post  free.— THE  CHEAP 
WOOD  COMPANY.  72,  Bishopgat-e-street  Within.  E.O. 

ilARDEN  netting.— 100  square  yarda,  in 
vT  ond  piece,  2s.  6d.)  with  order. A.  nOKTHEYi 
AuetiOAOor,  Plymouth, 


CREEN HOUSES 

This  illustration  is  an 
exact  copy  of  my  Ama- 
teur Span-roofed  Green- 
houses, M'kich  arc  made 
of  well  - seasoned  red 
deal.  Complete,  with 
Ventilators,  Irons  for 
opening,  Staging,  Glass, 
&c.,  &c.  Made  in  sec- 
tions, so  that  they  can 
be  erected  by  any  gar- 
dener or  handy  man  in 
a few  hours.  Simply 
screwed  together.  7 by  5 ft.,  56s. ; 9 by  6 ft.,  £4 ; 12  by  8 ft., 
£6 ; 15  by  10  ft.,  £8  8s.  20  by  10  ft.,  £11  lOs. ; 25  by  10  ft., 
£17.  Any  size  made, 

STRONG  GARDEN  LIGHTS, 

Painted  and  glazed,  3 by  4 ft.,  6s.  6d. ; 6 by  4 ft.,  9s.  each. 
For  Illustrations  and  prices  of  Lean-to’s,  | Spans,  Summer- 
houses, Poultry-houses. 

GONSERYATORIES,  GUGUMBER 
FRAMES,  SASHBARS, 
GLASS  &c..  &c. 

Send  for  LIST,  post  free. 

Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used.  Estimati  8 
for  every  description  of  Horticultural  Buildings,  Plans,  &c. , 
free.  All  orders  carefully  packed  and  put  on  rail,  or  delivered 
free  to  any  station  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  10  per  cent, 
extra  on  list  prices. 

COOPZiR, 

751,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 

(Late  of  SHANDY  STREET,  E.) 

N.B  — If  William  Cooper’s  Greenhouses  are  not  the 
Cheapest  and  Best  in  the  Trade,  why  is  it  he  sends  off  more 
Houses  every  week  than  any  other  three  makers  put  together? 
Call  at  my  Works,  Devonshire  Grove,  adjoining,  and  see 
materials  used,  and  the  Houses  being  made  before  ordering 
elsewhere.  Inspection  of  my  show-ground  is  respectfully 
invited.  50  Greenhouses  (all  sizes)  always  on  view. 


^Complete  Satisfaction  Gnaranteed 

~rado  Mark  in 
lalions. 

m 


To  all  using  preparations  bearing  our  Trade  Mark  in 
accurdanco  with  our  directions.  Refuse  Iniitaiions. 

THE  “SWIFT  & SURE”  INSECTICIDE. 

Bottles,  1/6  & 3/6;  gall.,  10/6;  4 galls.,  30/ 

“PERFECT”  WEED  KILLER.-Gaiion,  2/; 

6 gal.,  1/9,  10  gal.,  1/6, 40  gal.,  1/4  p.  gal. 

“PERFECT  WORM  DESTROYER.- 

Bottle3,l/6&:S/ti;  gal.,  7/6;  5 gal., 6/p. gal. 

“PERFECT"  MILDEW  DESTROYER.- 

BoUles,  1/  & 2/;  gal.,  8/;  5 gal.,  5/  p.  gal. 


WITHOUT  WHICH 
NONE  ARE  GENUINE. 

SHADINC.- 


“ PERFECT”  HORTICULTURAL  SUMMER 

Tins— 1 lb.,  1/;  2 lbs.,  2/;  6 lbs.,  5/. 

Are  absolutely  Unsurpassed  for  Cheapnesa 
and  Efficiency  Combined. 

Used  at  Kew  Gardens,  Royal  Horiicullural  Gardens,  die. 
Single  bottles  post  free  at  published  prices  from  the  mauu- 
facturcr.s.  Special  quotations  for  quantities. 

Sole  Masufaciubers:  The 

Horticultural  &.  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

Works;  97,  Milton  Street,  Glasgow. 

PRINCIPAL  AGENTS:- 

BLACKLEY,  YOUNG  & CO.,  103  HOLM  STREET,  GLASGOW 


NOTICE.  — JVe  orltjinally  had  our  Works  at  Tonbridge, 
Kent,  but  removed  them  to  GLASGOW  in  January,  1S87, 
since  which  time  our  ONLY  ADDRESS  has  been  CLASCOW, 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 


(REGISTERED.) 

FOR 

GREENHOUSES, 
SKY-LIGHTS, 
WINDOWS.  &c. 

Lasts  the  whole 
season. 

Sold  in  i lb.  pacTets,  with 
directions  for  use,  price  Is 
each;  1 lb.,  free  by  Parcel 
Post,  Is.  4^d. ; 2 lb.,  free  by 
Parcel  Post,  2s.  6d. 


B.  S.  WILLIAMS  & SON, 

VICTORIA  AND  PARADISE  NURSERIES, 
UPPER  HOLLOWAY.  LONDON,  N. 


Best  and  Cheapest  Manure  for  Garden  Use. 

NATIVE  GUANO. 


Price  £3  10s.  per  ton  in  bags.  Lots  under  10  cwt.  4s.  per 
cwt. ; 1 cwt.  sample  bag  sent  carriage  paid  to  any  station  in 
England  on  receipt  of  a P.O.  for  5s. 

Extracts  from  the  13th  Annual  Collection  of  reports 

Native  Guano  for  Potatoes,  Vegetables, 
Fruit,  &c. 


C.  Fidler,  Reading,  used  itfor  Potatoes,  and  says:—"  I found 
your  manure  gave  very  satisfactory  results.” 

C.  J.  Waite,  Gardener  to  Colonel  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Talbot, 
says:— “I  can  strongly  recommend  your  Native  Guano  as  a 
first-rate  manure  tor  any  fruits  or  kitchen-garden  crops ; also 
Grass.  In  the  five  years,  during  which  I have  freely  used  it, 
I have  gained  over 560  prizes." 

Native  Guano  for  Roses,  Tomatoes,  &c. 

w.  o. 

Cuctimbcrs, — .. . -- 

A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  says;— "With 
out  doubt  a very  valuablo  manure,  and  ca»y  of  qppUcatlon.  _ 


. Bailey,  Nurseries,  Bexley,  used  it  for  Roses,  Tomatoes 
bers,  and  says ; “I  find  it  a good  and  cheap  article.’ 
Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  says;— "With 
aut  doubt  a very  valuablo  manure,  and  casj/of  appUcatlon.  j 
Orders  to  the  NATIVE  GVANO  COjrPANY  (LimRcd),  , 
:S,  New  Bridse-strect,  Blackiriars,  London,  S.E.,  where  ram* 


1 


phlet  ef  Teetimonials,  lio. , may  bo  obtained.  Ageati  wanted, 


GARDENma  ILTJJSTRATER; 


VoL.  XII. 


APRIL  26,  1890. 


No.  581. 


Abutilons,  straggling  . . 120 
Agathffia  coelestis  . . 114 
Allium  neapolitanum  . . 118 
Anemone,  wild  red  ..  115 
Auriculas,  alpine  and 

border 115 

Uegonia  tubers,  dividing  120 

Birds  124 

Box-hedge,  pruning  . . 116 
Buttercups,  double  . . 115 
Cabbages,  planting  . . 121 
Camellias,  moving  . . 119 
Camellias,  potting-up  . . 119 
Carnations , birds  eating  116 
Cissus  discolor  . . . , 120 


Cinerarias  as  window 

plants 

Cockscombs  . . ' . . 
Coelogyne  cristata 
Cucumber  growing 
Dendrobium  infundibu- 
lum   

Dicentra  (Dielytra)  spec- 

tabilis 

Dumb  Canes  (Dieffen- 

bachias)  

Echeverias 

Flower-borders  and  beds, 

planting 

Freesias  after  flowering 


117 

114 
121 
121 

121 

115 

120 

114 

115 
119 


I IT  3D  E s: 


Flowers,  hardy,  show- 


ing  113 

Fruit  garden  . . . . 114 

Furze,  double,  propagat- 
ing the  116 

Globe  amaranthus  . . 114 

Greenhouse  . . , . 114 

Lawn,  worms  on  a . . 116 

Lilium  aurabum  . . . . 116 

Lobelia  cardinalis  ..  114 

Market  growers  and 

salesmen  . . . . 122 

Mealy-bug  and  scale,  des- 
troying   117 

Narcissus  jargon. . ..  117 


Melon  or  Tomato  in  a 
cold  frame  . . , 120 

Neriums 114 

NewZealandFlax(Phor- 
mium  tenax),  hardi- 
ness of 116 

Outdoor  garden  . . . . 114 

Pea  Champion  of  Eng- 
land   121 

Peaches  dropping  off  . . 118 
Pelargoniums  standing 
out  the  winter  in  Scot- 
land, bedding  . . . . 116 

Plants  for  an  unheated 
greenhouse  . . . . 118 


Plants,  watering. . . . 118 

Poultry  and  rabbits  . . 123 
Primulas,  Chinese  . . 119 
Questions  and  answers. . 122 
Rose,  Mar^chal  Niel  . . 113 
Rose,  Mar6chal  Niel, 
treatment  of  a . . . . 113 

Roses,  climbing,  hardy  113 
Seasonable  notes  . . 116 
Seedlings  in  a green- 
house, raising  . . . . 122 

Slugs  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  soil  . . . . 118 

Solanum  capsicastrum, 
treatment  of  ..  118 


Shrubs  in  pots  . . . . 116 

Tomatoes  out-of-doors. . 120 
Town  garden,  work  in 

the 114 

Tropseolum  Fireball  118 

Tulips,  some  good  hardy  121 
Vegetable  garden  ..  114 
Vegetables,  standard  ..  121 
Vinery,  etc.,  heat  of  a ..  117 
Wax-flowers  (Hoyas)  ..  119 
Weeds,  destroying  . . 113 
Week’s  work,  coming, 

the  114 

Wireworms,  destroying  113 
Woodlioe,  destroying  ..  113 


DESTROYING  WEEDS. 

In  many  cases  there  is  less  excuse  for  having 
weedy  gardens  than  may  at  first  sight  appear. 
If  those  who  are  much  troubled  with  weeds— 
and  there  are  but  few  places  that  this  is  not  the 
case — would  only  attack  them  in  fine  weather 
when  still  quite  young,  they  would  not  experi- 
ence any  serious  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of 
them.  This  is  so  well  understood  by  those  who 
have  been  well  trained  to  gardening  pursuits, 
that  as  much  as  possible  they  make  it  a prac- 
tice to  keep  the  Dutch  hoe  constantly  going 
where  practicable  amongst  all  growing  crops, 
as  well  as  over  vacant  ground.  The  value  of 
this  practice  can  only  be  estimated  in  a proper 
manner  by  those  who  have  tried  it.  It  is  bad 
management  to  wait  until  a crop  of  weeds  is 
visible  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  destroy 
them  ; an  earnest  effort  should  be  made  to  do 
so  at  an  earlier  stage,  when  a light  stirring  of 
the  surface  soil  on  a fine  day  would  he  ten  times 
more  effective,  as  young  and  succulent  weeds 
quickly  die  under  the  influence  of  a bright  sun, 
but  not  so  with  older  ones  that  have  made 
many  roots  and  strong  growth.  It  requires 
two  or  three  hot  and  dry  days  to  wither  tliem 
lip,  and  then  most  likely  some  of  them  wdll  live 
to  worry  the  gardener,  to  say  nothing  about  a 
possible  crop  of  seeds  being  matured  to  give 
trouble  farther  on.  If  the  gardener  can  only 
gft  abreast  of  liis  work  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  make  it  a practice  to  Dutch-hoe  over 
ihc  surface  of  the  ground  between  all  crops 
once  a fortnight,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing the  garden  free  from  weeds,  except  during 
long  spells  of  moist  and  cloudy  weather.  When 
tins  is  done  the  crops  are  benefited  in  two  ways. 
Tiie  majority  of  the  subjects  planted  in  gardens 
grow  more  vigorously  when  the 
Surface  soil  is  frequently  loosened  up, 
and,  being  free  from  weeds,  they  have  the 
benefit  of  all  the  moisture  and  nutriment  that 
the  soil  contains.  I have  often  been  surprised 
that  amateurs  and  others  who  take  pleasure  in 
their  gardens  do  not  amuse  themselves  with  a 
Dutch  hoe  oftener  than  they  do.  The  use  of 
this  tool  does  not  overtax  one’s  strength,  or 
render  stooping  necessary.  Indeed,  I should 
say  it  would  be  a pleasant  relaxation  to  many, 
and  the  good  they  would  do  in  their  garden, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  satisfaction  it  will  afford 
to  see  it  free  from  weeds,  they  will  learn  to 
value  as  they  gain  experience.  I feel  that  any- 
thing I may  write  in  favour  of  a constant  use 
of  the  Dutch  hoe  will  not  be  strong  enough  to 
sufficiently  impress  the  reader  witli  its  value  in 
the  garden  when  plied  in  fine  weather. 
Nothing  but  practice  and  observation  will  do 
so.  I may,  however,  remark  here  that  one 
hour  s use  of  this  tool  early  in  the  morning  is 
worth  two  later  in  the  day  ; but  better  late 
in  the  evening  than  not  at  all.  Where  there 
are  large  weeds,  they  should  be  pulled  up  and 
taken  away  before  the  hoe  is  brought  into  use. 

A little  labour  devoted  to  clearing  away  alto- 
gether the  large  ones  will  in  the  end  prove  to 
be  a saving  of  labour,  as  well  as  a possible 
annoyance,  as  they  are  liable  to  take  root  again 
It  left  on  the  surface.  In  bad  cases. 

Digging  in  the  annual  weeds  is  a very 
good  plan,  as  it  gets  rid  of  them  at  once,  and 


all  anxiety  about  their  growing  again.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  possible  to  dig  between  the 
crops  generally,  but  it  is  possible  to  do  so 
amongst  fruit-trees  if  the  work  is  done  care- 
fully,  as  well  as  on  vacant  ground.  Tnrning- 
in  is,  perhaps,  the  proper  term  to  use  for  this 
plan  of  destroying  weeds,  as  digging,  as  it  is 
ordinarily  understood,  ought  not  to  be  prac- 
tised amongst  trees.  The  surface  soil  may, 
however,  in  many  cases,  be  turned  over  .3  inches 
deep  with  advantage,  which  will  effectually  get 
rid  of  all  weeds.  This  plan  involves  a little 
more  labour  in  the  first  place,  but  that  is  more 
than  saved  by  the  effective  character  of  the 
work  done.  Weedy  walks  are  a disfigurement 
that  is  scarcely  pardonable,  especially  where 
there  are  no  live  edgings,  as  in  that  case  they 
may  be  kept  bright  in  colour  and  free  from 
weeds  by  the  timely  application  of 

Common  salt,  and  if  ordinary  care  is  used  in 
laying  on  the  salt,  even  those  walks  that  are 
edged  with  Box  or  Grass  may  for  two-thirds  of 
their  width  be  kept  quite  clean.  The  present 
is  a good  time  to  dress  walks  with  salt  for  kill- 
ing weeds,  as,  unless  the  case  is  very  bad,  they 
will  give  no  farther  trouble  all  tlie  summer. 
It  is,  however,  very  necessary  to  use  the  salt 
in  fine  weather,  when  the  barometer  is  higli,  as 
then  it  will  gradually  dissolve  and  reach  tdl  the 
roots,  and  prove  an  effectual  remedy.  Stable- 
yards  and  similar  positions  are  often  very 
weedy  when  they  ought  not  to  be  so,  as  an 
annual  dressing  of  salt  would  keep  them  clean 
if  it  is  laid  on  before  any  of  the  weeds  are 
allowed  to  seed.  Some  people  say  that  salt 
used  in  this  way  acts  as  a manure,  and  increases 
the  number  of  weeds.  That  may  he,  but  if 
the  weeds  were  not  allowed  to  seed  on  the  spot, 
there  would  not  be  such  a constant  succession 
of  crops.  I am  quite  certain  if  the  use  of  salt 
is  persevered  in,  and  it  is  applied  in  the  way 
and  the  time  I have  suggested,  that  after  the 
first  year  one  application  will  be  sufficient  to 
keep  the  weeds  well  under.  J.  C.  C. 

406.— Destroying  woodlice.— The  woodlice  mav 
Probably  congregate  between  the  wall  and  the  beds.  If 
they  do,  pour  boiling  water  into  their  haunts ; it  will  kill 
all  it  reaches.  Toads,  and,  I believe,  the  little  green  tree- 
frogs,  eat  numbers  of  them.— G.  S.  S. 

458.— Showing  hardy  flowers.  — At  country 
shows  I have  seen  these  shown  in  bottles  or  small  iars 
filled  with  water.  Hyacinth  glasses  do  very  well  ■ or  any 
glass  or  earthen  vessels  of  similar  character  will  answer 
Im  tubes  might  be  made  to  hold  water,  and  fastened 
« 11  c bottom  of  the  box ; or  the  box  might  be  stuffed 
full  of  Moss,  and  the  whole  Mossed  over  neatly. E.  H. 

Destroying  wireworms.  — Much  has 

been  written  about  these  pests.  I am  trying 
a remedy  this  spring,  but  how  far  it  may  be 
successful  time  will  prove.  Perhaps  some  one 
of  the  readers  of  Gardening  may  be  disposed 
to  try  it?  On  a border  that  has  been  well 
trenched  and  manured,  to  each  square  yard 
sprinkle  evenly  over  it  about  1 oz.  or  H oz. 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  ; then  directly  after 
sprinkle  over  it  the  same  quantity  of  lime,  and 
immediately  dig  it  in  so  as  to  thoroughly  bury 
it.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  procurable  at  a 
small  cost  from  any  gasworks.  Sulphate  of 
ammonia,  by  the  addition  of  lime,  instantly  dis- 
engages strong  fumes  of  ammonia.  Allow  the 
border  after  being  dug  to  remain,  say,  a fort- 
night ; then,  if  there  be  no  penetrating  rain,  give 
it  a good  watering,  and  dig  and  turn  over  the 
soil  in  the  border  again.  In  another  week  or 


two  the  seeds  may  be  sown.  By  this  time  I 
am  of  opinion  that  all  wireworms  will  have  dis- 
appeared. I shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  result  of 
the  experiment  by  others. — P. 


ROSES. 

HARDY  CLIMBING  ROSES. 

The  article  in  Gardening,  April  ,5th,  jiage  71, 
seems  to  justify,  while  it  suggests,  some  further 
remarks.  On  the  Tea-scented  little  need  be 
added,  but  one  may  ask  why  Devoniensis  (climb- 
ing), Belle  Lyonnaise,  and  Mdme.  Berard  are 
left  out  in  the  cold  ? These  are  quite  as  hardy 
as  any  others  when  fairly  cared  for,  and  they  are 
kinds  that  cannot  be  surpassed  in  their  way. 
Reve  d’Or  also  is  superb  and  deliciously  scented. 
In  the  Noisette  section  there  is  more  to  be  said. 
Du  Luxembourg  has  a peculiar  claim  to  regard, 
from  the  richness  of  its  foliage  and  the  never- 
failing  repetition  of  its  pretty  clusters  of  salmon- 
pink  flowers.  Luxembourg  Moss,  although  of 
climbing  habit,  is  quite  inferior — the  former  is 
now  difficult  to  find,  yet  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go  out  of  cultivation,  for  there  is  nothing  like 
it.  The  three  Waltham  climbers  would  not  be  out 
of  place  in  this  section,  and  there  is  yet  another 
which  should  not  be  omitted.  Princess  Mecklen- 
berg,  because,  although  small,  it  is  free  and  con- 
stant, and  the  most  fragrant  of  any  climbing  Rose 
known.  Passing  Banksian,  the  next  taken  in 
order.  Evergreen  and  Ayrshire,  cannot  fairly 
exclude  the  most  beautiful  of  the  latter — Ruga, 
so  distinct  and  charming  ; and  with  these  might 
he  allowed  a place  to  Brennus,  Eulgens,  Coupe 
d’H4b4,  and  Blairi  No.  2,  being  distinctly 
climbers,  although  summer  Roses  of  another 
class.  The  all-important  additions  to  be  spoken 
of,  however,  are  the  Bourbon  or  Bourbonised 
Roses,  which  cannot  be  too  highly  esteemed  for 
theirVigour,  health,  habit,  prodigality,  and  con- 
stancy of  bloom— namely.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
Madame  Isaac  Periere,  and  Spectabile.  The 
last-named  is  in  every  respect  the  same  as  a 
recent  introduction,  Setina.  If  the  foregoing 
observations  do  not  interest  generally  they  may 
be  pressed  upon  the  fortunate  possessors  of  large 
gardens,  in  which  not  one  of  them  should  be 
passed  over;  and  it  is  well  to  say  that  with 
these,  as  with  all  profuse  and  perpetual  bloomers, 
they  cannot  do  their  constant  high-pressure  work 
without  high-pressure  treatment.  They  must 
be  well  fed — they  must  be  neither  hungry  nor 
thirsty,  nor  forgotten  any  more  than  is  the  case 
with  animal  life. 

Charles  Ei.lis,  Lyme  Regis. 

452.— Marechal  Niel  Rose.— It  would  be  better 
to  turn  the  Roses  out  of  the  pot  and  plant  it  in  the  border 
at  once.  As  it  makes  new  g-rowth  train  it  under  the  roof 
about  12  inches  from  the  glass.— J.  C.  C. 

4,57.— Treatment  of  a Marechal  Niel 
Rose.  —It  would  be  better  to  wait  until  you 
can  distinctly  see  how  many  flower-buds  there  are 
before  you  remove  any,  and  then  reduce  the 
number  altogether  to  20 ; but  do  not  pinch  off 
the  tops  of  the  shoots,  only  remove  the  buds. 
Those  that  are  left  should  be  equally  distributed 
along  each  branch.  You  do  not  say  whether 
the  plant  is  in  a pot  or  not.  If  so,  it  will  most 
likely  require  more  root-room,  which  it  had 
better  have  as  soon  as  all  the  flowers  fade.  It 
may  have  a pot  two  or  three  sizes  larger. — 
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THB  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 


Extracts  from  a garden  diary  Jrom  April 
2^th  to  May  ^rd. 

Rearranged  the  fernery  under  glass.  The  plants  are  all 
grown  in  pots  or  baskets,  as  they  are  often  required  for 
removal  to  the  conservatory  or  house  ; but  at  this  season 
large  numbers  of  young  plants  coming  on  require  frequent 
attention  to  keep  them  in  good  order.  By-and-bye  some 
of  the  hardiest  and  largest  plants  will  be  moved  to  other 
houses,  and  then  the  young  stuff  will  have  a better  chance. 

I always  find  when  a house  is  just  a little  fuller  of  plants 
than  it  should  be,  that  a rearrangement,  which  involves  a 
change  of  position  of  pretty  well  every  plant  in  the  house, 
is  a great  help  to  them.  Tne  same  remark  applies  to  all 
glass  structures  where  many  plants  are  grown.  I shall 
shortly  be  able  to  open  them  out  and  give  each  its  due 
amount  of  space,  and  for  the  present  this  turn  over  or 
change  of  position  will  be  of  considerable  advantage.  It  is 
better  to  grow  only  a few  plants  and  do  them  well ; this 
excellent  advice  I have  often  given,  but  sometimes  the 
exigencies  of  one’s  position  compel  a temporary  departure 
from  it — so  far,  at  least,  as  combining  one’s  attention  to 
a few  plants  is  concerned.  The  well-doing  or  otherwise  is 
pretty  much  a matter  of  incessant  attention.  Shifted 
specimen  Fuchsias  into  larger  pots.  Some  of  them  by- 
and-bye  will  be  plunged  out  in  sheltered  places  on  the 
lawn  ; others  will  some  in  for  the  conservatory.  But  in 
the  conservatory  there  are  Fuchsias  planted  out  in  the 
borders,  and  they  are  very  luxuriant.  I do  not  think  peat 
is  gen erallj' used  in  Fuchsia  culture,  but  I have  always 
found  that  a little  peat  in  the  soil  improves  the  colour  of 
the  flowers.  The  finest  lot  of  conservatory  Fuchsias  I 
ever  saw  were  planted  out  in  a bed  that  had  been  pre- 
pared for  Camellias,  Acacias,  <Scc.  Picked  the  seeds  off 
the  early-flowering  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons.  The 
plants  for  the  present  will  remain  in  the  late  vinery  ; the 
genial  warmth  will  encourage  growth.  They  are  often 
dangerous  plants  in  a vinery — at  least.  Azaleas  are  so  ; 
but  the  plants  are,  I believe,  free  from  thrips,  and  the 
risk  has  to  be  run.  Any  plants  which  require  more  pot 
room  will  receive  a shift  shortly.  Finished  sowing  hardy 
annuals — for  the  present,  at  any  rate.  They  are  nice 
things  to  have  plenty  of  for  cutting,  and  for  the  bright 
effect  produced  by  their  blossom  in  summer.  I find  a 
bed  of  late  sown  Asters  in  the  reserve  garden  generally 
comes  in  useful  in  autumn.  If  any  beet  in  the  flower 
gardengoes  off  bloom  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  take  the 
plants  out  and  fill  in  with  a good  mass  of  Victoria  Asters. 
The  seeds  are  sown  thinly  in  well  prepared  soil  in  the  open 
air,  and  if  not  required  elsewhere,  they  remiin  to  bloom 
where  they  were  sown,  being  thinned  out  7 inches  or 
8 inches  apart.  Thinned  the  blossom?  of  late  Strawberries 
in  pots.  The  number  of  fruits  left  on  each  plant  varies 
irom  a dozen  or  so  to  eighteen  or  twenty.  The  Straw- 
berries benefit  as  much  as  other  things  from  change  of 
position.  When  fir.st  taken  into  the  house  the  pots  are 
generally  placed  almost  close  together  to  make  room  for 
other  things  ; but  as  the  foliages  and  blossoms  spread 
out  the  plants  are  opened  out,  and  room  has  to  be  made 
tor  them  in  the  best  way  possible.  Put  supports  to  the 
rings  of  Sweet  Peas  in  the  borders.  Wire  trainers  2\  feet 
high  and  a foot  or  so  in  diameter  are  very  neat,  and  if 
good  patches  of  Peas  are  sown  they  fill  up  the  inside  of  the 
trainers,  and  then  thrust  their  flowering  shoots  outside  and 
have  a very  neat  and  tidy  appearance.  The  same  kind  of 
trainers  answers  very  well  for  Canary  Creepers,  Convol- 
vuluses, &c.  Dwaider  wires  are  very  nice  for  training  Ivy- 
leaved Pelargoniums  and  Petunias  over.  It  is  not  every- 
one that  cares  to  see  all  the  flowers  reduced  to  one  dead 
level.  The  spring  flowers,  such  as  Daisies,  Forget-ine- 
iioLs,  Primroses,  Wallflowers,  Pansies,  and  bulbs,  are  still 
beautifully  in  blossom.  In  many  gardens  the  spring 
flowers  have  during  tlie  last  twenty  years  pushed  the 
bedding-out  further  into  the  summer— hence  thick  plant- 
ing is  necessary. 


Greenhouse. 

Agathaea  ccelestis. — This  pretty  blue-flowered 
subject  occupies  little  room  and  is  easily  grown.  The 
flowers  are  useful  for  cutting,  and  the  plant,  during  the 
long  time  it  continues  in  bloom,  is  effectiv^e  in  the  green- 
house. There  are  two  methods  of  increasing  it : by  divi- 
sion of  the  crowns  and  by  seed.  Both  are  best  carried 
out  in  the  spring.  Where  the  latter  course  is  adopted, 
sow  the  seed  in  an  ordinary  large-sized  seed-pan,  which 
drain  and  fill  with  sifted  loam,  to  which  add  some  leaf- 
mould  or  peat  and  sand.  Press  the  material  down  so  as  to 
secure  a smooth,  even  surface.  Distribute  the  seeds  evenly 
and  thinly,  and  cover  >Aith  alittle  of  the  finest  of  the  soil, 
so  as  to  just  hide  them,  not  more,  for,  like  most  seeds 
that  are  small,  if  covered  deeper  than  this  they  perish. 
Stand  in  a greenhouse  or  cold  frame,  and  keep  the  soil 
slightly  moist,  not  wet.  When  the  plants  appear  keep 
them  close  to  the  glass,  and  let  them  have  air  in  the  day- 
time. As  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle  pub  them  singly 
in  small  pots,  and  move  them  into  larger  ones  in  the  sum- 
mer when  requisite.  A cold  frame  will  be  the  best  place 
to  keep  them  in  until  autumn ; give  them  greenhouse 
treatment  through  the  winter.  When  to  be  propagated 
by  division,  this  should  be  carried  out  directly  the  plants 
have  done  blooming.  Turn  them  out  of  the  pots  and  shake 
the  soil  away  so  as  to  be  able  to  disentangle  the  roots,  and 
to  secure  to  each  crown  its  due  portion.  Three-inch  or 
4-inch  pots  will  be  large  enough  for  the  pieces  at  first. 
When  they  are  potted  sprinkle  them  overhead,  but  do  not 
make  the  soil  too  wet.  Stand  in  a frame,  to  which  admit  but 
little  air  till  the  roots  have  had  time  to  move,  and  shade 
from  the  sun.  More  pot  room  will  be  needed  before  the 
end  of  summer.  Six-inch  or  7-inch  pots  are  big  enough 
for  the  plant  in  any  stage  of  growth,  as  it  is  better  to 
divide  them  when  too  large  K>  be  grown  in  the  size  named. 

Lobelia  cardinalis. — This,  and  a few  other  plants 
that  are  often  grown  out-of-doors  in  summer,  are  equally 
adapted  for  pot  culture ; not  being  liable  to  get  out  of  con- 
dition, and  requiring  little  attention  for  the  season  after 
being  potted  in  spring,  they  are  especially  suitable  for 
beginners  in  plant  growing.  The  Lobelia  looks  best  as  a 
pot  plant  when  confined  to  one  crown  in  each  pot.  It  is 
not  particular  in  the  matter  of  soil,  providing  the  material 
is  made  moderately  rich  by  ths  addition  of  rotten  manure, 
and  has  sufficient  sand  in  it  to  keep  the  whole  in  a porous 
condition.  Seven-inch  pots  are  large  enough  for  single 


plants.  Wintered  anywhere  out  of  the  reach  of  frost 
the  crowns  will  now  have  made  two  inches  or  three  inches 
of  growth.  In  separating  them,  see  that  there  are  suffi- 
cient roots  attached  to  each  piece.  Drain  and  pot  in  the 
ordinary  wa)’.  Give  a little  water.  They  will  do  in  a 
greenhouse  or  frame  until  they  get  established.  After 
the  middle  of  May  they  will  be  as  well  out-of-doors  with 
the  pots  plunged  in  sand  or  coal-ashes  till  the  flowers  are 
about  to  open.  They  may  then  be  stood  in  a greenhouse 
or  be  used  for  room  decoration. 

Bcheverias.— Amongst  the  different  sorts  of  Eche- 
veria  there  are  several  suitable  for  pot  culture.  The 
flowers  last  a long  time,  either  on  the  plant  or  in  a cut 
state  The  distinct-looking  kinds,  such  as  E.  metallica, 

E.  retusa  glauca,  and  E.  secunda  glauca  major,  are  desir- 
able plants  that  will  grow  and  bloom  in  localities  where 
many  things  would  fail.  The  two  last-named  kinds  may 
be  grown  several  together.  One  of  the  principal  things  to 
be  borne  in  mind  in  the  cultivation  of  these  and  other 
succulents,  is  to  keep  the  soil  in  a comparatively  dry  state 
during  the  winter,  when  both  the  root  and  the  top  growth 
is  dormant.  Plants  that,  after  being  wintered  in  this  way, 
have  had  the  soil  moistened,  and  are  now  beginning  to 
grow,  should  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  and  have  most  of 
the  soil  shaken  away.  Where  a number  of  small  crowns 
have  been  formed,  the  smallest  may  be  removed  and  potted 
by  themselves  if  additional  stock  is  required.  After  a 
season’s  growth  they  will  attain  full  size.  The  strong 
crowns  can  be  put  from  three  to  six  together  in  C-inch  or 
7-inch  pots.  Ordinary  loam,  with  a good  sprinkling  of 
sand,  is  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  them.  Drain  the 
pots  well,  and  do  not  give  much  water  for  a week  or  two. 
The  usual  greenhouse  treatment  will  suffice,  or  a frame  in 
a position  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  will  do  until  the  plants 
come  into  flower,  when,  if  required,  they  may  be  taken 
into  a room,  where  the  bloom  will  keep  fresh  for  a long 
time.  E.  metallica  is  a much  larger  and  stronger  grower 
than  the  other  two  sorts  mentioned.  One  plant  is  enough 
to  put  in  a 0-inch  or  7-inch  pot.  In  other  matters  it  re- 
quires to  be  treated  in  the  manner  described. 

Nerlums. — When  these  plants  are  kept  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  temperature  they  bloom  during  the  summer. 
Where  there  is  the  means  of  giving  them  heat  a portion  of 
the  stock  may  be  had  in  bloom  earlier,  keeping  the  others 
for  later  on.  Plants,  either  large  or  small,  that  had  their 
la3t  summer’s  growth  well  ripened  out-of-doors,  orbv  being 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun  under  glass,  accompanied  by  a 
free  admission  or  air,  mav  be  depended  on  to  flower.  The 
conditions  named  are  indispensable  to  their  blooming,  as 
however  large  and  strong  the  specimens  may  be  they  will 
produce  few  flowers  if  the  growth  has  not  been  thoroughly 
ripened.  Keep  the  soil  well  moistened,  for  though  Neriums 
will  bear  an  amount  of  bad  treatment  through  neglect 
of  watering  that  would  be  fatal  to  many  plants,  still,  if 
allowed  to  get  too  dry  at  the  roots  it  generally  causes  the 
flower-buds  to  drop.  Neriums  are  the  most  useful  when 
comparatively  small  ; plants  that  can  be  flowered  in  6-inch 
or  7-inch  pots  are  alike  suitable  for  greenhouse  or  room 
decoration.  Both  the  white  and  the  pink  double  forms  are 
deserving  of  cultivation  ; their  Carnation-like  flowers  last 
well  either  on  the  plants  or  when  cub.  To  keep  up  a stock 
of  small  and  medium-sized  examples  a few  cuttings  should 
be  struck  3'early.  Large  specimens  usually  send  out  shoots 
on  the  old  branches ; these  should  be  taken  off  when  8 
inches  or  10  inches  long  and  put  singly  in  4-inch  pots, 
drained,  and  three-parts  filled  with  a mixture  of  sifted  loam 
and  sand,  with  sand  alone  on  the  top.  Kept  in  a warm 
house,  with  shade  and  a close  atmosphere,  they  will  root 
in  three  or  four  weeks.  When  fully  established  give  them 
more  air,  with  no  more  heat  then  the  sun  affords,  and  no 
shade  ; treated  in  this  way  the  growth  gets  solidified  in  the 
courss  of  its  formation,  and  is  in  a much  better  condition 
for  blooming  than  through  anything  that  can  be  done  to 
ripen  it  in  the  latter  part  of  the  .season.  These  Neriums 
will  do  with  less  root  room  than  many  kinds  of  free-flower- 
ing plants  ; but  as  they  increase  in  size  they  must  have 
pots  large  enough  to  support  the  requisite  amount  of 
growth.'  Any  that  need  shifting  .should  be  attended  to  at 
once,  so  that  the  summer’s  growth  may  have  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  new  soil.  Large  specimens  should  have  a good 
soaking  with  manure-water  once  every  two  or  three  weeks 
during  the  early  part  of  the  summer. 

Cockscombs. — Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  ele- 
gance in  form,  the  old-fashioned  Cockscomb  finds  many 
admirers.  Seed  should  now  be  sown.  It  will  do  with  the 
heat  of  an  ordinary  stove,  provided  the  plants  are  kept 
close  to  the  glass,  where  they  will  get  an  abundance  of 
light ; but  where  there  is  a hot-bed  with  a garden-frame 
they  usually  succeed  better  in  it.  Those  who  undertake 
the  cultivation  of  Cockscombs  will  do  well  to  see  that  they 
have  a good  strain  of  seed,  as  without  this  there  will  be 
disappointment.  The  tall-growing  plants  with  deformed 
or  ill-shaped  combs  so  often  met  with  are  the  result  of 
inattention  to  this  matter.  Seed  that  has  been  gathered 
from  misshapen  combs  scarcely  ever  produces  anything 
except  deformed  heads.  Sow  the  seeds  in  a good-sized  pan 
filled  with  sifted  loam,  to  which  a little  rotten  manure, 
leaf-mould,  and  sand  have  been  added.  Scatter  them  thinly, 
so  that  the  plants  will  not  get  drawn  before  the^'  are  large 
enough  to  pot  off,  as  if  the  stems  become  at  all  elongated 
nothing  that  can  afterwards  be  done  will  set  the  mischief 
to  rights.  When  big  enough  put  them  singly  in  3-inch  or 
4-inch  pots,  and  encourage  growth  with  a warm  genial 
temperature.  Give  larger  pots  as  they  become  necessary  ; 
8-inch  ones  with  the  help  of  manure-water  after  the  roots 
have  got  fairlv  hold  of  the  soil  will  answer. 

Globa  Amaranthus. — Both  the  red  and  the  white 
variety  of  thre  plant  are  desirable  annuals.  The  seed  may 
be  sown  in  the  way  recommended  for  Cockscombs ; but  after 
the  seedlings  are  potted  off  they  will  do  with  less  warmth 
than  the  Cockscombs.  When  large  enough  prick  the  little 
plants  off  into  3-inch  pots,  and  keep  them  in  a temperature 
a little  warmer  and  closer  than  that  of  an  ordinary  green- 
house. Give  a little  shade  when  the  weather  is  bright,  and 
later  on,  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  move  into  others 
two  or  three  sizes  larger.  Thom.\s  Baixes. 


Outdoor  Garden. 

Roses  should  now  be  growing  freely,  and  where  the 
heads  are  too  thick  some  of  the  weakly  young  shoots  may 
be  disbudded.  Insects  must  be  sedulously  watched  for 
and  destroyed,  either  by  using  Tobacco-powder  or  washing 
with  soft-soap  and  water,  mixed  with  a little  Tobacco- 
liquor.  Where  Roses  are  grown  in  masses  in  a conspicuous 


position  it  is  customary  to  sow  or  plant  something  to  hide 
the  bare  earth.  Mignonette  sown  thinly  in  the  open 
spaces  between  the  plants  is  as  good  as  anything,  and 
patches  of  Nemophila  insignis  will  give  variety.  These 
should  not  he  sown  quite  close  up  to  the  stems  of  the 
Roses.  They  will  be  better  in  circular  patches  in  the  open 
spaces  between,  as  this  permits  of  the  Roses  being  mulched 
by-and-bye  with  a little  old  mellow  manure.  Divide  and 
transplant  Violets  for  winter  flowering.  The  Czar  or  the 
Giant  are  good  varieties  of  the  Russian,  and  are  the  best 
for  flowering  in  the  open  air.  The  red-spider  in  hot 
seasons  often  gives  trouble,  especially  in  hot,  dry  soils. 
In  such  positions  it  is  necessary  to  mulch  and  water  when 
the  dry  weather  comes.  Violets  do  best  in  an  open 
situation  in  well-manured,  thoroughly-woi'ked  land ; but 
they  inaj*  be  moved  with  balls  to  a warmer  site  to  flowei 
in  the  autumn.  A supply  of  such  kinds  as  the  Neapolitan, 
Marie  Louise,  and  other  appreciated  varieties,  should  be 
propagated  now,  either  by  division  or  layering  the  side 
shoots  to  fill  the  frames  in  autumn  to  flower  in  winter. 
Avoid  hot,  dry  positions,  as  the  plants  will  be  sure  to 
suffer  from  the  attacks  of  red-spider,  and  good  foliage 
during  the  growing  season  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a 
good  winter’s  bloom.  Pentstemons  which  have  been 
in  cold  frames  may  now  be  planted  out.  Old  plants  that 
have  successfully  passed  through  the  winter  should  be  cut 
down  to  induce  vigorous  shoots  to  start  away  from  the 
bottom.  Pot  choice  Carnations  and  Picotees  into  flowering 
pots,  using  rotten  turf  and  old  mellow  cow-manure,  with 
some  road  grit  or  coarse  sand.  Mulch  beds  of  Lilies  with 
manure.  Sow  ornamental  Grasses  and  Helichrysiims  and 
other  Everlastings,  if  not  already  done.  Plant  Gladioli 
in  succession  to  those  already  in  the  ground.  Move 
Dahlias  to  cold  frame  ; but  cover  at  niglit.  Sow  plenty  of 
the  annual  creopei'S — Canary  Creeper,  Convolvulus,  and 
others. 

Frait  Garden, 

In  setting  Melons  it  is  best  to  wait  till  a suflioient 
number  of  fruits  for  a crop  can  be  operated  on  at  the 
same  time.  Sometimes  an  early  fruit  or  two  had  better 
be  sacrificed  to  attain  this  object.  Do  not  overcrop  if  size 
and  flavour  are  required.  Half-a-dozen  good  fruits  on  a 
plant  are  better  than  more  unless  the  variety  is  a smxll- 
fruited  one.  Melons  should  never  be  shaded  ; careful 
ventilation  will  pi’event  scorching,  and  foliage  that  cannot 
stand  the  suTishine  will  be  sure  to  fall  a prey  to  red-spider 
later  on  when  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a drier  atmosphere. 
Frames  in  which  Melons  are  intended  to  be  grown  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  ; or,  better  still,  repainted.  A coat 
of  paint  annually  in  winter,  when  the  frames  are  not  in 
use,  makes  all  sweet  and  clean.  Hotlimewash,  in  which  a 
handful  of  sulphur  has  been  mixed,  is  a good  application 
for  the  inside  of  the  frame  where  the  painting  cannot  be 
done.  Good  sound  loam  laid  up  for  six  months  or  so  to 
give  time  for  the  Grasses  to  die  is  the  best  soil  for  Melons, 
and  it  should  be  pressed  firmly  about  their  roots  at  the 
final  earthing  up.  A liquid  stimulant  can  be  given  after 
the  crop  of  fruits  is  set.  Manure  in  the  soil  at  starting 
leads  to  gross  growth,  with  its  usual  accompaniment — shy 
fmiting  and  bad  setting  ; but  turfy  loam  pressed  down 
firmly  produces  hardy,  robust  wood,  with  plenty  of 
fruits  that  set  freely.  The  foliage  also  under  its  influence 
is  hard  and  pretty  well  sun  and  red-spider  proof.  Late 
Grapes  will  now  require  almost  constant  attention  in 
stopping  and  tying  down.  Keep  up  a genial  atmosphere 
inside  by  damping  the  borders.  Ventilation  must  be 
carefully  given,  avoiding  cold  draughts.  Night  tempera- 
ture need  not  exceed  GO  degs.  Inside  borders  must  be 
kept  in  a healthy,  moist  condition  ; but  never  at  this 
season  use  cold  water  to  anything  in  a forcing  temperature. 
Pines  near  the  glass  will  require  a thin  shade  on  bright 
days  ; but  do  not  put  it  on  till  absolutely  necessary,  and 
take  it  off  as  soon  as  the  sun’s  warmth  begins  to  decline. 
Plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  will  prevent  scorch- 
ing. It  is  only  when  the  air  gets  dry  that  scorching  takes 
place. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Early  Cucumbers  are  now  bearing  freely,  and  must  be 
well  supported  with  rich  top-dressings.  Nothing  beats 
rotten  turf  with  a little  old  uianure  and  a little  old  mortar 
rubbish  mixed  with  it.  The  latter  keeps  the  soil  from 
getting  sour  and  pasty,  and  adds  fibre  to  the  growth.  A 
thin  shade  will  be  necessary  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day  ; but  there  will  be  no  scorching  so  long  as  tlie  atmos- 
phere is  well  charged  with  moisture.  Ventilate  or  not 
according  to  requirement.  If  a large  number  of  Cucum- 
bers are  required  -quickly  very  little  ventilation  will  be 
needed,  and  the  house  should  be  closed  by  half-past  two  or 
three  at  the  latest,  and  the  floor,  &c. , deluged  with  moisture. 
Tomatoes  for  planting  outside  should  be  placed  in  a cool 
house  to  harden  the  growth.  I do  not  believe  in  pot- 
bound  plants  where  the  production  of  a heavy  crop  is  the 
object  rather  than  a few  early  fruits.  Plant  Peas  and 
Beans  in  succession.  The  rows  of  Peas  should  be  isolated 
with  crops  of  dwarf  vegetables  between.  Earth  up  and 
put  sticks  to  Peas  in  good  time,  so  that  the.v  may  have 
something  to  cling  to  from  the  first.  It  is  time  now  that 
the  main  sowing  of  winter  Greens  was  made.  Still,  a few 
seeds  of  late  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts  for  filling  up,  and 
Tom  Thumb  Savoy  for  close  planting,  may  be  sown. 
Cuttings  of  Water-cress  may  be  planted  under  a north 
border,  or  in  any  shady  position  where  a constant  supply 
of  water  can  be  given.  ’ Make  the  soil  rich  and  dibble  in 
cuttings  4 inches  apart.  Sow  Paris  Cos  Lettuces  as  often 
as  required  to  keep  up  a constant  supply.  Usually  once 
in  three  weeks  will  give  a good  succession.  Lettuces 
turning  in  should  be  tied  up  to  blanch.  Mushroom-beds 
should  be  made  now  in  a cool  position  for  summer  bearing. 
They  should  be  made  in  sufficient  bulk  to  keep  up  a genial 
internal  warmth  to  encourage  the  working  of  the  spawn. 
Plant  dwarf  French  Beans  on  a warm  border.  Early 
Potatoes  coming  through  the  soil  must  be  sheltered  in 
some  way.  I have  often  saved  a crop  by  sticking  ever- 
green branches  among  them.  Prepare  the  Celery  trenches 
for  the  earliest  crop.  Avoid  rank  manure. 

E.  H0BD.4T. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Beds  and  borders  for  the  summer-bedding  plants  should 
be  prepared  at  once.  Not  much  in  the  way  of  spring  bed- 
ding can  be  done  in  town  gardens  as  a rule,  except,  of 
course,  with  Hyacinths  and  ot  her  bulb.s,  so  that  as  soon  as 
the  blooms  of  these  are  past  they  may  be  removed  and  the 
beds  got  ready  for  the  next  occupants.  It  is,  however, 
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imich  better  tor  the  bulbs— that  is,  it  Uiey  are  lo  be  used  a 
second  time— to  remain  undisturbedas  long  as  possible  J so 
that  on  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps  preferable  to  prepare  the 
ground  thoroughly  tor  the  bulbs  in  the  autumn,  especially 
as  freshly-manured  soil  is  much  more  desirable  for  Hya- 
cinths, &c.,  than  for  most  bedding  plants,  and  allow  the 
former  to  remain  until  the  last  moment.  Some  plant  the 
bulbs  deep-six  inches  or  more— and  piant  or  sow  above 
them  ; but  this  has  a tendency  to  weaken  both  the  growth 
and  flower-spikes,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  better  to  lift  them 
carefully  and  replant  in  some  odd  corner  where  they  will 
bloom  more  or  less  well  for  several  years.  In  preparing 
the  beds  be  guided  by  the  subjects  with  which  they  are  Vo 
be  occupied.  On  the  whole,  plants  require,  I think,  richer 
soil  in  town  than  in  country  gardens,  but  it  must  be  sweet, 
and  very  old  decayed  manure  or  leaf-mould  is  at  all  times 
preferable  to  a lot  of  rank  stuff  fresh  from  the  stable,  even 
though  this  may  contain  more  ammonia.  Sub-tropicals 
nan  hardly  have  the  soil  made  too  deep  or  rich  ; Asters, 
Verbenas,  and  Dahlias  absolutely  require  a great  deal  of 
nutriment : and  most  of  the  ordinary  run  of  bedding-plants 
and  annuals  enjoy  a moderately  rich  yet  firm  root-run  ; 
almost  the  only  subjects  that  will  succeed  in  comparativeiy 
poor  ground  being  single  Petunias,  and  Zonal  and  other 
Pelargoniums,  with  Mesembryanthemums,  Portulacas, 
and  other  things  of  a succulent  nature.  Flowering  plants 
succeed  better  in  town  gardens  as  a rule,  but  a few  vege- 
tables or  salad  plants  are  sometimes  desirable,  though  it 


no  farina  or  powder  on  the  centre.  The  margin, 
or  edge,  as  the  fanciers  term  it,  is  bluish -lilac,  or 
purplish-shaded  when  the  centre  is  white  or 
creamy  ; but  the  yellow-centred  varieties  have 
usually  a maroon,  reddish-maroon,  or  crimson- 
maroon  shaded  edge.  Tlie  pips  should  be  quite 
round,  and  the  colours  well  detined.  The  leaves 
are  always  green,  never  powdered.  All  classes 
of  them  succeed  well  in  moist,  clayey  loam,  but 
the  water  must  be  freely  drained  away  in  winter. 
— J.  D.  E. 

OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

DOUBLE  BUTTERCUPS. 

Amongst  early  summer  flowers  in  open  borders 
few  are  prettier  than  the  double-flowered  kinds 
of  Ranunculus  of  the  herbaceous  type.  Having 
been  established  favourites  for  very  many  years, 
most  of  them  are  familiar  to  us,  and  poor  indeed 
is  the  hardy  plantLorder  which  does  not  contain 


Group  of  double  Buttercups. 


often  costs  quite  as  much  to  grow  them  where  ground  is 
valuable  as  would  purchase  them.  Still,  there  is  the 
pleasure  of  growing  one’s  own,  and  they  are  naturally 
more  fresh  and  crisp  when  cut  straight  from  the  garden. 
Lettuces,  Endive,  Radishes,  Mustard  and  Cress,  and  some 
few  others  may  always  be  grown  at  home,  the  soil  being 
moderately  deep  and  rich.  Another  capital  vegetable  for 
town  gardens  is  Celery,  which  will  succeed  well  anywhere 
under  ordinarily  good  cultivation.  French  and  Runner 
Beans  also  do  remarkably  well,  and  fruit  freely;  the  soil 
should  be  deeply  trenched  and  well  manured,  and  the  seed 
must  be  sown  almost  immediately.  Rhubarb  and  Seakale, 
again,  are  very  suitable,  and  by  forcing  a part  a supply  may 
be  had  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  and  spring. 

B.  C.  R. 


443.— Alpine  and  border  Auriculas. 

— This  query  does  not  touch  the  show  Auriculas 
at  all  ; that  is  the  section  of  which  the  original 
parent  is  Primula  Auricula.  The  alpine  Auri- 
culas are  supposed  to  have  originated  from  Pri- 
mula pubescens,  and  are  well  adapted  for  border 
culture.  They  are  broadly  divided  into  two 
sections,  the  white  or  creamy  centres,  and  the 
deep-rich  decided  yellow  colour.  An  alpipe  has 


a good,  healthy  tuft  of  what  are  termed  Fair 
Maids  of  France,  or  Bachelors’  Buttons,  the 
double-flowered  variety  of  R.  aconitifolius. 
The  small  pure-white,  rosette-like  flowers  pro- 
duced so  plentifully  and  in  such  a graceful 
manner  make  it  an  extremely  pretty  and, 
though  common,  valuable  plant,  particularly 
useful  in  a cut  state.  It  is  one  of  the  kinds 
shown  in  the  annexed  engraving.  Of  double 
Crowfoots  there  are  three  others,  the  types  of 
which  are  R.  bulbosus,  acris,  and  repens.  All 
these  are  very  pretty,  having  bright-yellow, 
compact,  rosette -like  flowers,  as  perfect  in  form 
as  that  of  some  of  the  finest  sorts  of  the  Asiatic 
or  Persian  Ranunculus  of  the  florists.  Both  the 
double  R.  acris  and  repens  are  profuse  flowerers, 
but  R.  bulbosus  is  not  so  ; it,  however,  bears 
much  larger  flowers  than  either  of  the  others, 
and  on  this  account  is  named  R.  speciosus. 
These  four  plants  are  indispensable  in  the  gar- 
den, yielding,  as  they  do,  flowers  in  such  abun- 
dance and  in  such  long  succession.  In  order  to 


enable  them  to  develop  fullj’  tliej’  require  good 
culture,  and  should  be  planted  in  a deep,  loamy 
soil,  enriched  with  well-decayed  manure,  and  if 
the  border  be  moist,  so  much  the  better,  for 
these  Ranunculuses  delight  in  a cool,  moist  soil. 
Treated  liberally  in  this  way,  these  double 
Buttercups  are  indeed  fine  plants.  G. 

41G.— Wild  red  Anemone  —There  is  no 
wild  red  Anemone  in  this  country.  The  backs 
of  the  sepals  of  the  common  Wood  Anemone  are 
sometimes  nearly  red.  That  a red  Anemone 
grows  wild,  and  only  on  such  places  where 
Danish  blood  has  been  shed,  sounds  not  only 
rather,  but  very  mythical.  Blood  is  no  doubt  a 
very  fine  manure,  and  the  Danes  were  and  are 
a valiant  race,  but  their  blood  could  never  have 
given  its  colour  to  any  flower,  and  even  if  it  had 
its  virtue  must  have  been  expended  many 
hundred  years  ago.  According  to  Bentham’s 
“ British  Flora,”  there  are  only  two  really 
English  Anemones.  The  Basque  Anemone 
(Anemone  Pulsatilla)  and  the  common  Wood 
Anemone  (Anemone  nemorosa).  The  former 
has  dull  violet-coloured  flowers.  The  “English 
Botany  ” gives  two  others  which  have,  probably, 
strayed  into  the  woods  and  plantations  where 
they  are  found  : Anemone  appennina,  with  blue 
flowers,  and  Anemone  ranunculoides,  with  yellow 
flowers. — G.  S.  S. 

I have  no  book  on  botany  at  hand  just 

at  this  moment,  but  I never  remember  having 
seen  a “ red  Anemone  ” described  in  any  book 
on  wild  flowers.  There  are  several  varieties  to 
be  found  on  these  hills  (Cotswold),  amongst 
which  might  be  mentioned  Pulsatilla,  or 
Pasque-flower,  said  to  be  rare,  but  no  red 
one.  If  “A.  C.  R.”  has  the  slightest  inclina- 
tion to  believe  that  the  blood  of  Saxons  or 
Danes  had  or  could  have  anything  to  do  with 
changing  the  colour  of  any  flower,  then  I must 
say  that  “A.  C.  R.,”  whoever  he  or  she  may 
be,  is  somewhat  superstitious,  and  that  I am 
rather  surprised  to  know  that  such  people  still 
exist.  I really  do  forget  just  at  this  moment 
the  number  of  Anemones  which  grow  wild  in 
England,  but  I do  not  think  they  are  very 
numerous,  neither  do  I think  there  is  a red  one 
indigenous  to  this  country. — T.  Arnold. 

There  is  a wild  red  Anemone  which  used 

to  flourish  on  the  “ barrows,”  or  burial-mounds, 
of  the  eastern  counties  of  England.  The  flower 
is  known  locally  by  the  name  of  “ Danes’-blood.” 
It  is  of  a dull,  dusky-red.  I know  as  a fact  that 
plants  transplanted  or  grown  from  seed  in  other 
ground  than  the  “barrow  ” itself  either  die  or  the 
flowers  change  colour,  and  this  even  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  The  plant  will  only  grow  on 
the  “barrow,”  not  at  its  foot,  nor  on  any  adjacent 
mound.  I do  not  name  the  locality  I know 
more  precisely,  as  of  late  years  Danes’-blood 
Anemones  have  been  well-nigh  exterminated, 
from  the  ruthless  digging-up  of  these,  as  of 
nearly  all,  wild  flower-roots. — E.  C.  R. 

448.  — Dicentra  (Dielytra)  specta- 
bilis. — The  paler  or  deeper  colouring  of  the 
flowers  of  this  plant  depends  much  upon  its 
treatment.  Grown  as  a pot-plant  the  flowers 
are  usually  less  vivid  in  their  hues  than  when 
grown  in  the  open  border.  You  may  be  certain 
that  if  there  were  any  remarkable  permaneiit 
difference  of  colour  in  a sport  of  D.  spectabilis 
there  would  be  a distinct  name  for  it.  Dicentra 
eximea  is  a hardy  form,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  described  as  being  reddish-purple,  a term 
generally  used  by  florists  to  indicate  rosy- 
magenta. — A.  G.  Butler. 

There  is  a white  variety  of  this  fine, 

hardy  border  plant ; but  the  rose  or  pink- 
coloured  kind  varies  in  the  intensity  of  its 
colours,  probably  owing  to  different  conditions 
of  culture.  A plant  forced  under  glass  will  not 
have  sucli  rieh  colours  as  one  grown  in  the  open 
air,  and  they  even  vary  in  colour  out-of  doors, 
owing  to  difference  of  soil  or  even  the  effects  of 
exposure  to  the  sun,  less  or  more. — J.  D.  E. 

460.— Planting  flower-borders  and 
beds. — If  you  wish  to  have  the  plants  in  the 
long  border  in  straight  lines,  you  may  have  an 
edging  next  the  Grass  of  blue  Lobelias,  next  a 
line  of  yellow  Calceolarias,  and  the  back  row, 
or  third  line,  of  scarlet  Pelargoniums.  How- 
ever, if  the  border  is  a long  one,  I should  prefer 
to  set  out  a variety  of  plants  in  groups — such  as 
a group  of  Pelargoniums,  then  Calceolarias, 
another  of  Stocks  and  Asters.  Verbenas  and 
Petunias  may  also  be  used  in  the  same  way  to 
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iitfonl  variety,  and  be  infinitely  better  than 
three  straight  lines  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue. 
An  easy  and  effective  way  of  filling  the  large 
centre  bed  would  be  to  plant  it  with  single 
Dahlias,  with  the  growth  pegged  down  at  first 
until  it  covered  the  surface  soil.  The  other  ten 
beds  may  be  filled  with  the  sorts  of  plants  I 
have  already  mentioned,  filling  each  bed  with 
one  kind  only. — J.  C.  C. 

3S3.— Birds  eating  Carnations.— I do  not  think 
that  any  cure  will  be  found,  except  placing  netting  over 
the  plants.  Use  twine  or  fish-netting — not  that  made  of 
galvanised  wire,  the  drippings  from  which  are  poisonous 
to  the  foliage. — R.  C.  K. 

I should  not  like  to  say  that  it  is  not 

birds  which  have  eaten  out  the  tops  of  your  Car- 
nations. I have  not,  however,  known  them  to 
do  so.  In  my  case  slugs  are  the  greatest  enemies ; 
they  eat  out  the  tops  during  the  winter  at  an 
alarming  rate,  and  would  soon  spoil  all  the  plants 
if  not  searched  for  and  killed.  The  common 
field-mice  are  also  very  destructive  creatures 
amongst  Pinks  and  Carnations,  as  they  nibble 
out  the  young  tops  during  the  winter  and  spring. 
These  enemies  must  be  caught  with  traps,  pro- 
perly set  and  baited  with  bacon-rind. — J.  C.  C. 

394.— Worms  on  a lawn.— Worms  will  not  injure 
your  lawn,  but  rather  do  it  good.  Brush  the  worm  oasts 
to  pieces  ; but  if  you  want  to  destroy  the  worms,  water 
with  1 oz.  of  corrosive  sublimate,  dissolved  in  a little  wann 
water,  and  diluted  with  forty  gallons  of  water.  Use  this 
mixture  in  wet  weather,  when  the  worms  will  be  near  the 
surface.  This  will  bring  the  worms  out  at  once,  and  they 
can  be  picked  up.  Tliis  will  not  injure  the  Grass. — 
G.  S.  S. 

• There  is  really  nothing  better  for  this 

purpose  than  clear  lime-water.  A bushel  of 
lime  will  do  for  50  gallons  of  water.  Stir  a bushel 
of  quicklime  up  in  the  water  and  let  it  stand 
until  the  lime  settles  to  the  bottonr,  leaving  the 
water  quite  clear.  Use  this  clear  water  to  water 
t he  lawn,  and  the  worms  will  either  hurry  up 
to  the  surface  to  die,  or  they  will  die  under- 
ground.— .1.  D.  E. 

20.3.— Hardiness  of  New  Zealand 
Plax  (Phormium  tenax). — I have  grown  this 
Flax  from  seed  which  was  sent  me  from 
New  Zealand,  and  found  it  perfectly  hardy  for 
the  last  six  years,  in  an  exposed  situation  in 
Devonshire.  The  plants  are  more  than  10  feet 
high,  and  are  very  handsome  ; tlie  leaves  are 
4 inches  or  5 inches  wide.  I do  not  know  which 
species  it  is. — Wuimple,  Devonshire. 

442.  — Propagating  the  double  Furze.- 

Cuttings  will  strike  freely  under  a handlight  placed  in  a 
shady  situation,  if  the  soil  in  which  the  cuttiug.s  are 
planted  is  kept  moist.  Make  the  soil  firm  about  them. 
— E.  H. 

Liilium  auratum. — I saw  someone  asking 
lately  in  Gardening  about  the  growing  of  this 
Lily  outside  in  this  country,  and  near  the  sea. 
I have  tried  it  over  and  over  again,  and  it  does 
well  for  the  first  year  after  planting,  and  then 
dies  out.  I find,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all 
Lilies  are  the  same  in  my  garden.  V ery  probably 
being  near  the  sea,  and  the  soil  being  sandy,  does 
not  suit  them. — Mrs.  L.,  North  Berwick’. 

Bedding  Pelargoniums  standing 
out  the  winter  in  Scotland.— I do  not 
know  if  this  is  an  exceptional  place  or  not,  but 
both  the  bedding  Pelargoniums  and  Calceolarias 
that  were  planted  last  spring  are  not  only  living 
ai'd  healthy  but  coming  into  bloom,  and,  as  far 
as  I can  see,  in  all  the  gardens  where  they  were 
left  they  are  the  same,  and,  indeed,  had  I not 
had  a strange  gardener  last  spring,  who,  in  his 
extreme  wish  to  tidy  up,  threw  them  away, 
mine  would  have  stood  for  two  years,  as  they 
were  quite  green  and  fresh  in  the  beginning  of 
May  last  year  from  the  spring  of  1888.  I always 
think  we  are  much  favoured  in  our  climate  here. 
The  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose-buds  are  quite  a good 
size,  and,  indeed,  all  winter  I have  had  a few 
straggling  blooms. — Mrs.  L.  , North  Berwick. 

44Ii.— Watering  plants.— The  best  time  to  water 
greenhou.se  or  other  plants  is  early  in  the  morning  or  in 
the  evening.  In  very  hot  weather  the  evening  is  the  best 
time.  Of  course,  it  a plant  in  a pot  is  dry  at  mid-day  it 
should  be  watered  rather  than  let  it  suffer. — E.  U 

It  is  not  in  the  least  injurious  to  water 

plants  during  sunshine,  but  it  is  best  to  water 
them  in  the  morning  during  winter  and  early 
spring,  and  in  the  evening  during  summer  and 
autumn.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  If  they 
are  watered  at  night  in  winter,  the  water  has 
not  time  to  dry  up,  and  the  flowers  sufler  from 
damp  ; -whereas  in  summer,  if  they  are  watered 
in  the  morning,  they  are  dried  up  in  a few 
hours  ; but  if  it  is  done  at  night  the  plants  enjoy 
the  moisture  all  night  and  part  of  the  next  day. 
— J.  D.  E. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

SHRUBS  IN  POTS. 

In  gardens  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  from  the 
largest  to  the  smallest,  a batch  of  evergreen 
shrubs  grown  in  pots  is  of  the  greatest  possible 
value  for  many  purposes.  For  filling,  in  whole 
or  part,  window-boxes  during  the  winter  season 
they  are  indispensable,  and  what  a wonderful 
improvement  a set  of  well-filled  and  well-kept 
window-boxes  is  to  the  appearance  of  a house, 
particularly  to  those  of  the  suburban  villa  class, 
where  a certain  amount  of  formality  of  aspect  is 
almost  unavoidable.  Then  how  easily  and 
quickly  flower-beds  that  would  otherwise  stand 
bare  and  ugly  throughout  the  winter  may  be 
furnished  with  effectually  varied  foliage  in  the 
autumn,  with  a good  stock  of  pot-shrubs  ; and 
lastly,  they  often  come  in  nicely  for  indoor 
decoration,  if  only  as  a background,  when  Palms 
and  other  choice  subjects  are  unobtainable  or 
insufficient.  But  what  I wish  to  point  out  is 
that  it  would  be  far  better  to  dispense  with  such 
subjects,  useful  as  they  are,  altogether,  than  to 
neglect  and  abuse  them,  as  in  three  cases  out  of 
four,  I am  sorry  to  see  and  say,  is  done.  I have 
been  quite  pained  lately  to  see  in  my  travels  so 
many 

Wretched  specimens  of  the  above,  large  and 
small,  standing  in  window-boxes,  on  the  sills,  on 
steps,  areas,  and  elsewhere.  If  their  hard-hearted 
owners  (who  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  see  a 
green  leaf  again)  would  only  give  them  a drop 
of  water  sometimes  it  would  not  be  so  bad,  but 
they  appear  to  buy  them  for  the  pleasure  (?)  of 
seeing  them  die  before  their  eyes.  Suburban 
Londoners  are,  in  my  experience,  much  the 
worst  offenders,  in  the  inhuman  way  they  treat 
the  unoffending  plants  of  these  and  other  kinds 
they  spend  so  much  money  in  buying.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  plants  are  wholly  de- 
pendent on  the  modicum  of  soil  in  the  pot  and 
the  moisture  it  contains.  Evergreen  shrubs 
ought  never  to  become  quite  dry  at  the  root, 
andfewplants  enjoya  free  root-run  in  moderately 
good  soil  more  than  these.  Under  the  artificial 
conditions  of  pot-culture,  therefore,  they  demand 
the  utmost  care  to  preserve  them  in  health. 
They  should  be  very  firmly  potted  in  sound, 
loamy  soil,  mixed  with  a little  decayed  manure 
or  leaf  -mould,  and  be  kept  at  all  times  moderately 
moist  at  the  root,  giving,  of  course,  much  more 
water  while  in  growth  and  in  hot  weather  than 
in  the  winter. 

Weak  liquid-m.andre  is  also  indispensable  in 
the  production  of  fine  specimens,  as  the  constant 
watering  soon  robs  the  soil  of  its  fertilising 
principles.  It  is  not  a good  plan  to  allow  the 
pots,  small  ones  especially,  to  stand  free  all 
round  at  any  time,  certainly  not  in  hot, 
dry  weather,  and  least  of  all  on  window- 
sills in  the  blazing  sun.  In  this  latter  posi- 
tion they  should  be  placed  in  boxes  and  sur- 
rounded with  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  always  kept  mode- 
rately moist.  When  not  in  actual  use  do  not 
huddle  them  up  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner 
and  forget  them,  as  so  many  do,  but  select  a 
light,  open  spot  for  them,  yet  screened,  if  pos- 
sible, from  the  burning  rays  of  the  noon-day  sun 
in  summer  by  a distant  tree,  and  stand  the  pots 
on — or,  better  still,  plunge  them  n — ashe  or 
Cocoa-nut-fibre.  This  keeps  the  roots  cool  and 
comparatively  moist,  and  saves  a lot  of  labour 
in  watering,  besides  being  much  better  for  the 
plants.  Attend  to  them  daily  with  water  or 
weak  liquid-manure,  and  in  dry  weather  syringe 
them  overhead  occasionally,  and  in  the  autumn, 
instead  of  a miserable  lot  of  starvelings  you  are 
almost  ashamed  to  be  seen,  you  will  have  a lot 
of  fresh, 

Bright,  healthv  plants  that  will  do  you 
credit.  Potting  is,  I think,  best  done  early  in 
April,  and  most  kinds  will  require  a moderate 
shift  every  year  until  they  become  too  large. 
The  most  suitable  varieties  for  ordinary  use  are 
the  green  and  variegated  forms  of  Euonymus, 
Aucubas  ditto  (well-berried  plants  of  either  are 
very  effective),  Rhododendrons,  Box,  Laurus- 
tinus.  Sweet  Bays,  Arbutus,  Escallonias,  and 
the  Tree-Ivies  also  make  admirable  pot-plants. 
Of  Conifers,  Cupressus  of  the  Lawsoniana  type, 
some  of  the  Thujas,  Retinosporas,  Arbor-vities, 
etc.,  are  suitable,  but  will  not  live  long  in  towns 
or  smoky  places.  Myrtles  are  capital  subjects, 
but  unfortunately  not  quite  hardj’. 

B.  C.  R. 


441.— Pruning  aBox-hedge.—Ishould  lecommend 
you  to  wait  until  the  Box  has  finished  its  {;rowth.  It 
may  be  taken  as  a general  rule  that  when  the  sap  is  in 
active  circulation  it  is  not  the  best  time  to  prune.  The 
recent  showery  April  weather  has  started  everything. — 
A.  G.  Butler. 

It  would  be  best  to  prune  the  Box-hedge  now ; 

indeed,  April  is  the  best  month  in  which  to  prune  or  trim 
all  Box-edgings  or  hedges  ; but  it  does  not  answer  to  cut 
them  back  too  close  into  the  old  wood,  as  in  that  case 
they  sometimes  take  longer  than  one  season  to  recover. — 
J,  D.  E. 

If  the  Box-hedge  has  to  be  cut  back  into 

hard  wood  I should  do  it  now,  to  give  time 
for  it  to  get  green  again  before  the  summer 
is  much  advanced.  But  if  only  the  young  shoots 
require  clipping  off,  it  may  be  done  aaiy  time 
after  the  spring  frosts  are  over.  A Box-hedge, 
in  a general  way,  is  hardy  enough  anywhere ; 
but  I have  seen  the  soft  young  shoots  made 
after  early  cutting  killed  by  spring  frosts. — 
E.  H. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Specimen  plants  will  now  be  growing  freelj', 
the  points  having  been  pinched  out  the  second 
time  when  the  shoots  resulting  from  the  first 
topping  of  the  main  stem  had  growm  4 inches 
long.  Some  of  the  more  forward  plants  will 
have  been  topped  three  times,  the  last  time  also 
at  4 inches  long,  and  three  toppings  of  the 
shoots  will  form  the  framework  of  the  future 
specimens.  The  most  forward  shoots  should  be 
staked,  pointing  them  in  an  outward  direction, 
so  that  the  future  training  of  the  plants  will  be 
more  easily  managed,  and  without  so  much  risk 
of  breaking  the  branches  as  there  will  be  later 
on  if  they  have  to  be  bent  much  to  get  them 
into  position.  The  plants  should  now  occupy 
7-inch  or  8-inch  pots,  and  from  these  they  will 
go  direct  to  those  11  inches  or  12  inches  in 
diameter,  which  will  be  the  ones  they  are  to 
flower  in.  A position  close  to  the  glass  in  a pit 
or  cold  frame,  where  they  will  not  become 
drawn  up  weakly  or  suffer  for  want  of  air  or 
sun,  suits  them  best  at  this  stage  of  their 
growth. 

Standard.s  should  have  a similar  position  to 
that  occupied  by  the  specimens  just  named. 
The  plants  should  be  securely  staked  so  that  the 
points  of  the  shoots  do  not  get  broken,  which 
would  check  their  growth  considerably.  Should 
an  early  bud  show  it  must  be  promptly  removed, 
and  only  the  strongest  looking  shoot  selected  to 
form  the  stem.  All  side  growths  should  be 
pinched  off  as  fast  as  they  appear,  the  object 
being  to  concentrate  the  energy  of  the  plant 
into  the  main  stem  until  the  desired  height  is 
obtained.  The  plants  should  be  shifted  on  into 
larger  pots,  as  those  they  now  occupy  are  filled 
with  roots,  the  object  being  to  encourage  a free 
growth,  which  cannot  be  done  if  the  roots  are 
allowed  to  become  pot-bound.  By  this  time 
the  latest  plants  grown  for  the  production  of 
large  blooms  will  have  had  their  second  shift 
into  6J-inch  pots.  Some  of  the  weakest  or  late- 
struck  plants  will  only  need  pots  4J  inches  in 
diameter.  Should  there  be  any  plants  not  yet 
potted,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  them 
done.  By  way  of  encouragement  to  those  plants 
recently  potted  they  should  be  kept  nearly 
close  in  the  frames  for  a week  or  two  after 
potting  until  new  roots  are  formed,  when  a 
little  more  air  should  be  given  to  them  during 
the  daytime  in  warm  weather,  closing  the  frames 
early  in  the  afternoon  to  make  the  most  of  what 
little  sun-heat  there  may  be.  By  following  this 
method  of  treating  late-struck  plants  time  will 
be  gained  by  encouraging  quick  giowth  during 
their  younger  stages.  Do  not  over-water  the 
plants  after  potting,  as  this  checks  the  quick 
rooting  of  the  plants  into  the  new  soil  for  a time. 
The 

Earliest  potted  plants  should  now,  with- 
improved  weather,  have  an  abundance  of  air 
given  them,  drawing  off  the  lights  entirely  dur- 
ing the  daytime  and  in  the  evening  until  dark, 
admitting  air  by  tilting  the  lights  a little  on 
one  side.  In  most  gardens  space  in  the  cold 
frames  is  much  wanted  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
The  bedding-out  plants  need  hardening  off,  and 
the  Chrysanthemums  need  more  room  to  keep 
them  stocky.  The  earliest  plants  will  shortly 
stand  safely  out-of-doors'  if  they  are  now  care- 
fully and  gradually  hardened  before  being 
finally  turned  outside  ; therefore,  if  preparation 
is  made  for  their  reception  so  much  the  better. 
Select  a position  facing  south  if  possible,  and  if 
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sheltered  from  east  and  northerly  winds  it  will 
be  an  advantage.  A surface  of  coal-ashes  should 
be  prepared  to  stand  the  plants  upon,  and  some 
protection  should  be  afforded  in  the  .shape  of 
liurdles  thatched  with  straw,  in  order  to  ward 
off  cold  winds  for  a time.  In  the  event  of 
sudden  frost  a temporary  covering,  such  as  scrim 
canvas  stretched  across  the  space  on  which  the 
plants  are  standing,  should  be  at  hand  to  quickly 
place  over  the  plants.  Some  varieties  will  require 
staking  much  earlier  than  others— for  instance, 
Soleil  Levant,  which  is  of  a drooping  habit  of 
growth.  Thin  stakes  from  2 feet  to  3 feet  long 
will  suffice  for  a time  until  the  plants  are  placed 
in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  bloom,  when  the 
main  stakes  will  be  required  for  the  support  of 
the  plants. 

Pompons,  Anemonk  Pompons,  and  single 
varieties  have  just  been  potted  for  the  second 
time  into  41-inch  pots.  In  some  cases  the  plants 
have  been  topped  to  induce  a bushy  growth, 
while  in  others  the  plants  are  allowed  to  grow 
away  with  one  stem,  with  the  object  of  produc- 
ing larger  blooms  and  plants  of  taller  growth 
than  will  be  the  case 
with  those  plants 
which  have  been 
topped.  M. 


396.—  Destroy- 
ing mealy-bug 
and  scale.— Fre- 
quent applications 
of  petroleum — say  a 
2J-inch  potful  tho- 
roughly mixed  with 
4 gallons  of  clean, 
soft  water  — vigor- 
ously applied  with  a 
syringe,  will  kill 
mealy-bug,  but  it 
needs  to  be  con- 
stantly attended  to 
or  the  bug  -ndll  soon 
again  obtain  a foot- 
hold, and  as  it 
spreads  so  rapidly 
a close  watch  should 
be  kept  on  plants  so 
affected.  Where 
clean  water  can  be 
vigorously  applied 
to  plants  in  every 
part  where  infested 
with  bug  twice  daily, 
the  insects  find  it 
difficult  to  flourish  ; 
constant  interrup- 
tion they  do  not  ap- 
prove of,  therefore, 
by  frequent  atten- 
tion, mealy-bugneed 
not  be  allowed  to 
spread  very  much. 

The  danger  in  the 
use  of  petroleum  to 
plant  life  is,  that  if 
not  mixed  with 
water,  it  is  almost  Plants  in 

sure  to  bring  off  Illcstrated 

nuch  of  the  foliage. 

I’he  best  way  to 

thoroughly  mix  the  oil  with  the  water 
to  have  two  syringes  going  at  the  same  time, 
one  to  keep  the  oil  thoroughly  on  the 
move  in  the  water,  and  thus  prevent  its 
floating  on  the  surface,  wliile  the  water  is 
ipplied  to  the  subject  under  operation  with  the 
second  syringe.  Every  plant  treated  should 
liave  all  parts  thoroughly  soaked  at  the  time  to 
make  sure  of  any  hidden  insects.  The  best  of 
ill  remedies  I have  tried  for  the  removal  of 
scale  is  sponging  the  leaves  with  methylated 
spirit,  which  is  certain  death  to  all  insect  life 
which  it  comes  in  contact  with.  A gentle  touch 
the  unadulterated  liquid  with  a piece  of 
sponge  will  suffice  for  two  or  three  leaves.  In 
fills  manner  half-a-pint  of  the  spirit  will  go  a 
long  way.  When  the  sponge  becomes  dry,  it 
should  be  washed  out  in  water  to  get  rid  of  the 
lift  and  the  scale,  which  will  be  found  adhering 
to  the  sponge.  Nothing  that  I know  of  will 
remove  scale  so  quickly  or  effectually  as  will 
methylated  spirit,  which  cannot  be  termed  a 
fear  insecticide  considering  its  efficacy  and  the 
lumber  of  plants  which  a small  quantity  will 
■^lean.— S.  x . 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

CINERARIAS  AS  WINDOW  PLANTS. 
These  form  very  useful  plants  for  windows  or 
for  any  other  position  in  which  they  can  be  kept 
cool,  have  a free  circulation  of  air,  and  are  near 
the  light.  They  may  be  readily  raised  from 
seed  sown  now  ; indeed,  they  reproduce  them- 
selves freely  from  self-soviTi  seed  if  they  are  al- 
lowed to  ripen  it  and  drop  it  on  the  soil  in  the  pots 
in  which  the  parent  plants  are  growing,  or  on 
the  soil  surrounding  them.  They  require  a rich 
compost  to  grow  in,  such  as  two  parts  fibry 
yellow  loam,  one  of  leaf-mould,  and  one  of 
thoroughly  decayed  manure,  and  at  no  period 
of  their  existence  must  they  be  allowed  to  suffer 
from  drought,  though  in  winter  the  supply  of 
moisture  must  naturally  be  somewhat  less  than 
that  given  in  the  more  active  growing  periods  of 
the  season.  The  plants  must  be  shifted  from 
one  pot  to  another  as  they  require  it,  until  they 
are  in  pots  6 inches  in  diameter,  which  are  quite 
large  enough  for  plants  that  are  to  be  kept  in 


ss  : A white  seedling-  Cineraria  growii  in  a window, 
sent  bj- 


windows,  additional  nourishment  being  supplied 
by  means  of  manure-water.  Strong  sunshine  is 
not  beneficial  to  Cinerarias  at  any  season,  more 
particularly  whilst  they  are  growing,  therefore 
^ west  aspect  is  the  most  desirable 

position  for  them  in  windows,  and  if  they  can 
be  accommodated  on  the  outside  sill  whilst  there 
is  no  danger  of  frost  or  high  winds,  so  much  the 
better.  A very  sharp  look-out  must  be  kept 
for  green-fly,  which  can  be  kept  in  check  by 
frequent  and  timely  dustings  with  Tobacco- 
powder  or  syringing  with  Tobacco  - water. 
Thrips  will  attack  Cinerarias  in  hot,  dry 
weather,  but  they  can  be  kept  in  check  by 
sprinkling  the  foliage  over  (the  under-side  of  the 
leaves  as  well  as  the  top)  twice  a-day  with  a 
fine-rosed  syringe,  using  clean,  soft  water.  The 
annexed  illustration  shows  an  excellent  plant  of 
a Nvhite  Cineraria  grown  in  a window.  B. 


Narcissus  jargon. — We  much  regret  to 
see  in  the  circular  issued  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  about  the  Daffodil  Conference 
a misuse  of  Latin  to  a ridiculous  extent.  These 
charming  and  well-knoMTi  flowers,  long  known 


by  familiar  names,  are  thrown  into  groups 
with  very  awkward  Latin  names,  such  as 
Magnj-coronata.',  Medii-coronatse,  and  Parvi- 
coronatae.  Latin  names  are  given  to  groups  of 
seedlings,  and  in  this  circular  have  the  same 
value  as  names  of  old  and  long-known  species 
like  Narcissus  poeticus,  triandrus,  Jonquilla, 
and  other  species  familiar  to  all  who  have  paid 
any  attention  to  these  plants,  and  consecrated 
by  use  in  every  Flora  in  Europe.  The  Nar- 
cissus committee,  in  their  work  to  abolish  all 
absurd  Latin  names  for  garden  varieties,  are 
perfectly  right.  We  hope  they  will  go  further 
and  stop  the  pedantic  and  confusing  nomen- 
clature used  in  this  circular. 


FRUIT. 

HEAT  OF  A VINERY,  ETC. 

458. — It  is  bad  practice  to  keep  a vinery  closely 
shut  up;  it  is  sure  to  bring  trouble  in  some  forin, 
even  if  the  heat  does  not  rise  above  90  degs.  A 
good  deal,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  glazing  of 
thehouse.  There  may 
be  a good  deal  of  air 
get  in  without  the 
ventilators  being 
open  ; but  it  is 
sound  practice  to 
give  a little  air,  at 
any  rate  before 
8 o’clock  in  the 
morning,  when  the 
sun  is  shining 
brightly,  and  to  iui 
crease  the  quantity 
bj'  9 o’clock,  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of 
the  weather,  and  to 
have  full  air  on  by  10 
or  half-past.  Giving 
air  by  degrees  to 
meet  the  rising  tem- 
perature is  much 
better  than  letting 
in  a rush  of  cool  air 
all  at  once.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  close 
early  in  the  after- 
noon to  jihut  in  the 
sun-heat,  to  encou- 
rage growth.  If, 
after  the  house  is 
closed  in  the  after- 
noon, the  thermo- 
meter  rises  to 
90  degs.,  it  will  do 
no  harm  if  the 
atmosphere  is  made 
moist  and  genial  by 
syringing  or  damping 
the  borders  and 
paths.  Thin  out 
the  shoots  as  soon  as 
the  best  bunches  can 
b i distinguished. 
Where  there  are 
more  than  two 
breaking  from  each 
spur,  the  -w'eakest 
may  be  taken  away 
now.  In  a general 
way,  one  shoot  to  each  spur  will  be  sufficient  to 
leave  when  the  final  thinning  and  tying  down  is 
accomplished ; for  there  is  no  advantage  in 
crowding  the  foliage.  Many  good  Grape-growers 
discontinue  syringing  after  the  flowers  begin  to 
open,  and,  to  syringe  after,  one  requires  to  be 
quite  sure  about  the  purity  of  the  water.  None 
but  soft  water  should  be  used  for  syringing. 

E.  H. 

The  person  who  told  you  to  keep  a 

vinery  shut  close  up  that  gets  heated  to  90  degs. 
only  displayed  his  ignorance  of  the  subject  in 
doing  so.  Such  people  ought  to  be  locked  out 
of  the  garden,  and  forbidden  to  advise  on  such 
matters ; for  if  you  follow  the  counsel  given  you 
the  foliage  on  the  Vines  will  be  burnt  up  •with 
the  heat  of  the  sun  long  before  the  summer  is 
past,  and  the  crop  spoilt  for  this,  and  probably 
for  next  year  as  well.  The  maximum  heat 
allowable  in  a vinery  during  the  summer 
depends  somewhat  on  how  near  the  leaves  are 
to  the  glass,  and  the  amount  of  air  admitted  to 
the  house.  If  the  foliage  does  not  touch  the 
glass,  and  both  front  and  back  ventilators  are 
open  in  bright  and  hot  Nveather,  the  thermo 
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meter  may  run  up  to  95  clegs,  with  advantage. 

If  you  make  a point  of  putting  on  a little  air  at 
the  top  of  the  house  when,  the  heat  reaches  to 
TO  clegs.,  and  continue  increasing  the  ventilation 
as  the  temperature  rises,  your  Vines  will  take 
no  harm.  As  much  as  possible  aim  at  securing 
a temperature  of  about  85  degs.  by  sun-heat, 
but  do  not  keep  the  house  quite  closed  to  do  so. 
The  Vines  must  have  air  as  well  as  warmth  to 
keep  them  healthy.  With  regard  to  thinning 
out  the  shoots,  if  there  are  old  spurs,  probably 
these  are  numerous.  If  so,  rub  off  all  but  two 
or  three,  leaving  the  others  to  see  which  of 
them  shows  the  best  bunch.  When  they  have 
advanced  thus  far  secure  the  shoots  to  the 
wires  that  have  the  most  promising  bunches. 
One  shoot  to  a spur,  and  one  bunch  on  a shoot, 
is  the  proper  number  to  leave  when  the  bunches 
are  not  very  large.  You  had  better  discontinue 
syringing  the  Vines  at  once — at  any  rate,  in  the 
morning.  Stop  all  the  shoots  that  are  carrying 
bunches  at  the  second  or  third  leaf  beyond  the 
bunch. — J.  C.  C. 

455.  — Peaches  dropping  off.— There 
are  two  likely  causes  for  this.  Either  the  wood 
has  been  badly  ripened,  and  many  of  the 
flowers  imperfect,  or  else  the  border  is  too  dry. 
The  latter  seems  to  me  to  be  the  likeliest  cause. 
In  the  old  days  it  was  customary  to  take  off 
the  lights  of  the  Peach-house  after  the  wood  was 
ripe  in  autumn,  and  let  in  the  heavy  rains, 
but  now  the  Peach -house  is  all  winter  used  as  a 
storehouse  for  bedding  and  other  plants,  and 
the  Peach-trees  probably  sometimes  suffer  from 
ov'erheat  and  the  roots  get  too  dry. — E.  H. 

The  failure  arises  from  one  of  three  causes. 

Either  the  wood  is  not  properly  ripened  in  the 
autumn,  or  the  soil  in  the  border  is  allowed  to 
get  too  dry  during  the  autumn  and  winter. 
But  from  the  tone  of  your  inquiry  I am  disposed 
to  think  that  the  soil  in  the  border  is  too  deep 
and  too  rich.  In  such  a case  the  wood  would 
not  ripen  satisfactorily.  Many  people  err  in 
making  Peach  borders  under  glass  too  deep, 
and  the  soil  too  rich,  which  is  a great  mistake. 
Good  loam  is  all  that  Peaches  require  to  grow 
in  under  glass.  What  stimulants  they  want 
can  be  given  in  the  form  of  liquid-manure  or 
surface  dressing. — J.  C.  C. 

If  the  Peaches  invariably  drop  off  in  a 

cold,  lean-to  Peach-house,  there  must  be  some 
error  in  culture.  It  is  pos.sible  that  something 
may  be  wrong  with  the  roots,  tliey  being  either 
too  wet  or  too  dry.  Sometimes  the  trees  are 
planted  in  an  inside  border,  and  all  through  the 
autumn,  winter,  and  spring  mojiths  plants,  such 
as  Chrysanthemums,  requiring  large  quantities 
of  water,  are  standing  in  pots  on  the  border 
until  it  becomes  a wet,  pasty  mass,  impervious 
to  air.  On  the  other  hand,  the  trees  may  be 
left  for  months  without  water,  and  the  border 
becomes  too  dry.  Either  evil  must  be  avoided. 
When  the  trees  are  in  blossom  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house  should  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible, 
and  admit  air  on  all  favourable  opportunities, 
as  the  more  the  air  is  agitated  the  better. 
Moreover,  I always  have  in  readiness 
rabbit’s  tail,  tied  on  to  the  end  of  a long  stick 
and  with  this  the  flowers  are  lightly  touched 
every  forenoon.  The  fine  hairs  become  laden 
with  pollen,  and  these  cannot  fail  to  reach  the 
stigma,  which  attracts  a portion  of  the  pollen 
and  thus  the  flowers  become  artificially  fertilised 
— J.  D.  E. 

456.— Slugs  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  soil. — Your  soil  is  probably  heavy.  Dig 
in  lime  and  soot,  and  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer  turn  some  toads  loose  in  your  garden 
and  I do  not  think  you  will  have  the  same 
trouble  next  spring.  By-the-way,  slugs  are  no 
more  insects  than  tortoises  are  ; they  belong  to 
the  Mollusca,  and  have  no  more  right  to  the 
title  “insects”  than  periwinkles  liave. — -A.  G 

BtlTLER. 

Slugs  do  much  harm  beneath  the  surface 

to  choice,  delicate  plants  by  eating  off  the  young 
buds  as  soon  as  they  start.  The  best  remedy,  of 
course,  is  to  dress  the  land  with  soot,  salt,  and 
lime  during  the  cultivating  operations.  But 
special  plants  may  be  protected  by  scraping 
little  earth  away  from  the  collars,  and  placing 
a mound  of  ashes  round  them.  Slugs  will  not 
face  coal-ashes. — E.  H. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


Our  readers  will  kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to 
receive  for  engraving  any  suggestive  or  beautiful  photo- 
graphs of  plants  or  garden  scenes,  especially  of  gardens  of 
a picturesque  character. 


PLANTS  FOR  AN  UNHEATED 
GREENHOUSE. 

353.—^!  do  not  think  “Lennox”  will  find 
Palms  do  much  good,  as  a rule,  in  an  unheated 
house  in  the  London  district.  Such  hardy 
kinds  as  Chamnerops  humilis,  Phoenix  dactyli- 
fera,  and  possibly  one  or  tv/0  more,  m ly  be  in- 
duced to  stand  the  winter  fairly  well,  if  the 
house  is  well  sheltered  and  in  a south  aspect, 
but  this  is  about  all.  In  the  way  of  foliage- 
plants,  such  hardy  subjects  as  the  following  will 
be  found  suitable  : Aspidistra  lurida  (the  green 
variety  is  much  more  enduring  than  the 
variegated,  though  both  may  be  tried)  ; Aralia 
Sieboldi,  plain  and  variegated ; Phormium  tenax 
(New  Zealand  Flax),  of  which  also  there  is  a 
variegated  form  ; Eurya  latifolia  variegata  ; 
Arundo  donax  variegata,  a tall-growing,  grace- 
ful Grass  or  Reed  with  striped  foliage  ; Bamboos 
in  variety,  such  as  B.  M stake,  B.  viridis,  B. 
Fortunei,  &c.  ; Araucaria  excelsa  and  A.  ele- 
gans  ; Y uccas  ; Dasylirions  ; Agaves,  and  Beau- 
carneas.  Funkias  will  also  be  found  useful, 
especially  the  variegated  variety,  as  I have 
never  found  them  bloom  much  in  London,  but 
the  foliage  is  fine ; also  Agapanthus  (the 
African  Lily),  and  with  a little  care  the  beautiful 
Scarbro’  Lily  (Vallota  purpurea)  might  also  be 
grown  and  flowered.  For  small  pots  Eulalia 
japonica,  Panicum  variegatum,  and  Isolepis  gra- 
cilis will  be  found  useful,  and  Ficus  repens  will 
cover  any  bare  wall-spaces.  Some  of  the  choicer 
Rhododendrons  are  also  worth  a place  in  a cool, 
town  greenhouse ; the  foliage  is  always  hand- 
some, and  with  care  and  a little  feeding  they 
may  be  bloomed  well.  A few  nice  plants  of 
the  golden  variegated  Euonymus  in  good-sized 
pots  always  look  well,  and  succeed  splendidly. 

' should  also  try  a few  hardy-grown  Camellias, 
also  some  Laurustinus  in  pots,  and  Myrtles 
would  be  sure  to  do  well.  As  a rule,  berry- 
bearing plants  do  not  set  at  all  well  in  town 
gardens,  or  else  a few  well-berried  examples  of 
Aucubas  and  Skimmias  would  brighten  the 
general  effect  ; a few  Peruettyas  should  be  tried, 
and  the  charming  Daphne  Mezereum  would  be 
in  bloom  nearly  all  the  winter.  The  beautiful 
winter  Jasmine  (J.  nudiflorum)  is  well  worth  a 
place  under  glass  in  smoky  places  ; it  never  fails 
to  bloom  well,  and  the  flowers  come  so  much 
finer  and  cleaner  under  glass.  Passiflora 
ccerulea  and  P.  Constance  Eiliott,  or  any  of  the 
choicer  kinds  of  Clematis,  might  be  trained 
thinly  over  the  roof,  or  against  a sunny  wall; 
and  would  amply  repay  for  their  room.  Coming 
to  plants  grown  more  particularly  for  their 
flowers,  we  have  first  of  all  in  the  winter 
Christmas  Roses  of  sorts.  Wallflowers  (which  do 
well  in  pots,  and  are  worth  growing  if  only  for 
their  delicious  scent),  and  Primroses  grown  in 
pots.  These  I have  had  in  bloom  almost  the 
winter  long  under  glass  in  London.  Violets 
will  not  do  much  good,  but  seedling  Carna- 
tions of  the  ordinary  garden  type  will  fre- 
quently bloom  right  through  the  autumn  and 
well  into  the  new  year,  if  carefully  potted  up 
and  with  the  protection  of  a glass  roof  only. 
The  whole  tribe  of  Dutch  bulbs  can  be  grown  in 
a cold-house  to  perfection.  Narcissi  are  a host 
in  themselves  and  grand  for  pot  culture.  N. 
incomparabilis  “ Stella,”  N.  pallidus  praecox, 
and  N.  obvallaris  bloom  very  early,  and  are 
followed  by  an  immense  number  of  beautiful 
kinds  for  some  months.  The  early  Roman  and 
Italian  Hyacinths  also  bloom  naturally  in  the 
early  spring,  and  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  and 
even  some  of  the  pretty  hardy  Cyclamens,  may 
be  had  in  full  flower  at  midwinter.  Scillas, 
Chionodoxas,  and  others  grown  in  pans  look 
very  pretty.  ,Some  of  the  Iris  family  are  also 
valuable,  and  such  as  I.  alata,  I.  Histrio,  I 
stylosa,'and  I.  reticulata  bloom  about  the  turn 
of  the  year  if  just  sheltered  from  frost.  The 
whole  tribe  of  Lilies  may  be  done  well,  from 
the  common  L.  candidum  to  the  huge  L.  gigan- 
teum,  and  from  L.  aurantiacum  to  L.  auratum. 
Spirajas,  Dicentras,  Solomon’s  Seal,  Campanula 
pyramidalis,  and  many  others,  with  numerous 
other  herbaceous  subjects,  may  be  grown  well  in 
pots  also.  Lily  of  the  Valley  must  not  be 
omitted.  Tuberous  Begonias  will  make  the 
house  gay  during  the  summer  months  with  little 
or  no  assistance,  the  bulbs  being  wintered  in  any 
frost  proof  cupboard,  while  choice  Carnations, 
Auriculas,  Dahlias,  Anemones,  Chrysanthe- 


mums, and  others  too  numerous  to  mention, 
may  be  grown  and  flowered  well  in  such  a cool 
structure.  B.  C.  R. 


ALLIUM  NEAPOLITANUM. 

392. — This  Allium  can  be  grown  successfully 
planted  out  in  a cold  frame,  and  it  can  also  be 
cultivated  in  pots  in  the  same  place,  which  is  a 
much  more  serviceable  way  than  planting  them 
out,  because  in  this  manner  the  frame  would 
need  to  be  used  for  the  bulbs  longer  than  though 
they  were  grown  in  pots,  which  is  needless 
waste  of  space.  Again,  another  objection  to 
this  method  is  plainly  seen.  While  the  Alliums 
are  in  flower  they  cannot  be  used  for  either 
house  or  conservatory  decoration  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  are  growing  in  the  frame  planted 
out,  and  cannot  be  disturbed.  Cultivated  in 
3j^-inch  pots,  six  or  seven  bulbs  in  each,  they 
make  capital  objects  for  any  form  of  decoration, 
and  need  have  no  more  protection  than  what  is 
available  from  a cold  frame.  The  prettiest  effect 
that  I have  ever  seen  with  this  Allium  was  by 
making  a base  of  small  well-flowered  plants  of 
Pelargonium  Henry  Jacoby,  and  placing  several 
well-grown  potfuls  of  this  bulb  amongst  the 
Pelargoniums  in  such  a manner  that  the  white 
flowers  of  the  Allium  stood  well  above  the  dark 
trusses  of  Pelargonium  blooms,  forming  a 
striking  contrast.  This  is  an  arrangement 
which  anyone  might  repeat,  even  with  no 
more  glass  accommodation  than  that  provided 
by  a cold  frame.  I grow  100  of  these  bulbs 
every  year,  obtaining  fresh  ones  annually — they 
are  so  cheajs — planting  out  in  the  borders  those 
that  have  flowered  in  pots,  although  they  would 
succeed  a second  year,  but  are  not  so  strong  in 
the  flower  trusses  as  new  bulbs  annually  grown. 
The  bulbs  are  potted  any  time  during  October 
in  moderately  rich  sandy  soil,  covering  them 
half  an  inch  with  soil,  and  if  this  is  moist,  no  water 
will  be  needed  until  growth  begins.  Stand  the 
pots  on  coal-ashes  within  the  frame,  affording 
protection  from  frost  by  covering  the  glass, 
here  they  may  remain  until  in  flower,  except 
a greenhouse  is  available,  when  the  stock  might 
be  divided  into  batches  so  as  to  increase  the 
lenc'th  of  the  flowering  season  ; those  placed  in 
a very  gentle  heat  in  the  early  part  of  January 
will  have  flowered  two  or  three  weeks  since. 
Another  batch  standing  in  a cool-house  will  now 
be  opening  their  flowers,  while  the  latest  in  the 
cold  frame  will  succeed  a little  later  on.  When 
growth  is  brisk  abundance  of  water  should  be 
given  to  the  roots,  varying  it  occasionally  with 
stimulant,  such  as  weak  liquid-manure,  in  alter- 
nate waterings,  or  a sprinkle  on  the  surface  once 
a week  of  some  artificial  manure  will  answer 
equally  well.  Abundance  of  air  should  be 
admitted  on  favourable  opportunities.  S.  P. 

I And  this  the  easiest  thing  possible  to  grow.  I 

planted  some  bulbs  ol  it  several  years  ago,  and  they  bloom 
year  after  year,  and  seed  annually.  The  seedlings  flower, 
I think,  the  second  year.  It  is  a charming  spring  blos- 
som, and  well  worth  cultivating. — Mas.  h.,  North  Berwick. 

401. — Treatment  of  Solanum  capsi- 
castrum. — Now  that  your  plant  is  losing  its 
berries  it  should  be  pruned  back  to  the  old  wood, 
or  nearly  so,  leaving  two  or  three  eyes.  It 
should  then  be  placed  in  a cold  frame  or  green- 
house until  it  has  made  some  growth.  About 
the  end  of  May  plant  it  out  in  a warm  sunny 
border  in  rich  soil.  Do  not  pinch  the  young 
growth  at  all,  but  encourage  the  plant  to  make 
a free,  sturdy  growth,  which  will  flower  freely ; 
and  if  the  summer  is  a warm  one,  plenty  of  ber- 
ries will  be  formed  by  September,  when  the  plant 
should  be  carefully  taken  up  with  a good  ball  of 
soil  attached  to  its  roots,  and  placed  in  a pot 
just  large  enough  to  accommodate  them, 
without  unduly  cramming  them  into  it.  Place 
it  in  a cold  frame,  give  it  a thorough  soaking 
of  water,  shut  the  frame  up  close,  and  shade 
the  plant  for  a few  days.  Sprifikle  it  os'er  with 
a fine-rosed  can  occasionally,  and  after  it  has 
made  some  new  roots  stand  it  well  up  to  the 
light  in  a greenhouse,  where  the  berries  will  soon 
colour  nicely.  Take  care  not  to  let  it  become 
dry  at  any  time,  or  most  of  its  leaves  will  come 
off  and  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  plant. — T.  A. 

404.— TropsBolum  Fireball.— I do  “ot 
think  that  “ Climber  ” will  find  much  difficulty 
in  wintering  cuttings  of  this  Tropseolum  in  a 
warm  kitchen  window,  if  they  are  rooted  m 
good  time  and  well  established.  Cuttings  of 
the  side-shoots,  about  3 inches  long,  and  taken 
off  with  a heel,  will  root  freely  in  a gentle 
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The  old  single  Chinese  Primrose  (Primula  sinensis). 


when  flowering  plants  are  comparatively  scarce. 
As  a rule,  they  are  treated  as  annuals,  the  seed 
being  sown  about  this  time  of  year  in  gentle 
heat,  and  the  young  plants  grow  on  in  frames 
during  sunimer,  so  as  to  get  them  up  to  good 
flowering  size  by  autumn,  when,  if  put  into  a 
light  warm-house,  they  flower  freely  tlirough 
the  winter.  This  plan  answers  well  if  only 
small  plants  are  desired  ; but  if  any  of  larger 
dimensions  are  wished  for,  the  best  way  is^to 
retain  all  the  healthiest  plants,  and  as  they 
cease  flowering,  set  them  in  a frame,  and  keep 
them  moist,  but  avoid  over-watering.  After 
they  have  had  a month’s  rest  they  may  be  re- 
potted, the  old  flower-stalks  and  rusty  foliage 
being  cleared  off  at  the  same  time.  Good 
drainage  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
Primulas,  and  a light,  rich  soil,  with  plenty  of 
coarse  sand,  should  be  given  them.  Splendid 
plants  may  be  grown  in  pots  about  7 inches 
diameter.  The  semi-double  varieties  that  are 
now  increased  readily  from  seed  are  especially 
suited  for  growing  into  large  specimens,  and 
the  spikes  of  blooms,  rising  tier  upon  tier,  make 
large,  well-grown  plants,  very  effective  for 
vases,  while  Old  Double  White  is  still  one  of 
the  very  best  plants  we  have  for  supplying 
button-hole  and  bouquet  flowers  in  winter.  I 
may  add  that  a little  fire-heat  to  keep  the 
temperature  at  about  .50  degs.  and  to  dry  up 
superfluous  damp  is  the  main  requirement  of 
these  useful  flowers.  Those  who  contemplate 
the  culture  of  good  plants  for  next  winter, 
either  from  seed  or  older  plants,  should  at  once 
make  a start,  either  by  sowing  or  repottino'. 

J he  annexed  illustration  shows  the  old  sinc^le 
Chinese  Primrose.  j_  (j.  jj” 

-Pi’eesias  after  flowering. - 

t iiese,  like  all  other  similar  subjects,  require  a 
thorough  ripening  of  the  bulbs  to  ensure  them 
flowering  tlie  following  season.  It  is  a very 
common  practice,  as  soon  as  bulbs  have  done 
flowering,  to  cast  them  aside  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  place  often  under  the  greenhouse  stacre — 
allowing  them  to  take  care  of  themselves  until 
they  are  repotted  in  the  autumn,  and  expect  them 
to  flower  well  next  spring.  A greater  mistake 
aiiiiot  be  made.  So  long  as  the  foliage  remains 
^■eeii,  Freesias  should  be  kept  well  exposed  to 
ight  and  air,  never  allowing  them  to  flao-  for 
want  of  water  The  longer  the  leaves  can  be 
l‘ealthy,  growing  state  the  better. 

"vef,  and  the  plant  has 
apparently  nothing  else  to  do,  the  leaves  are 
‘Jtill  performing  a very  important  duty—/  e 
storing  up  nourishment  in  the  bulb  beneath’ 
and  forming  the  rudiments  of  flowers  and  leaves 
Lo  be  developed  next  season.  When  the  foliacre 


move  them  until  the  autumn  (about  the  middle 
of  September  is  the  best  time  to  do  so).  The 
best  way  of  getting  the  roots  out  of  the  border 
without  injury  is  to  commence  moving  the  earth 
at  one  end  of  it,  working  the  earth  carefully 
away.  If  you  do  the  work  of  moving  and  plant- 
ing carefullj'  I do  not  see  that  the  risk  of  losing 
the  plants  is  very  great.  After  they  are  re- 
planted keep  the  house  as  close  as  you  can  for 
the  first  two  months,  and  well  syringe  the  foliage 
once  a day  during  that  time. — J.  C.  C. 

I have  moved  Camellias  as  large  as 

yours  in  the  month  of  April  from  one  part  of 
the  conservatory  to  another,  and  there  is  very 
little  risk  about  it  if  done  carefully,  and  the 
plants  are  shaded  afterwards  and  frequently 
syringed  to  keep  the  atmosphere  moist.  If 
moved  into  a new  border,  keep  the  collar  of  the 
plants  well  up,  as  the  soil  will  settle,  and  if  the 
collars  are  buried  the  plants  will  become  sickly 
and  perhaps  die.  Move  with  as  much  soil  as 
possible.  I had  a framework  made  of  boards, 
something  like  a large  handbarrow  without 


i CIO  not  agree  with  you  that  your 

Camellias  would  do  better  in  pots  to  be  taken 
outside  during  the  summer.  They  will  continue 
in  more  satisfactory  health  where  they  are. 
Camellias  are  a good  deal  of  trouble  when  grown 
in  pots  ill  moving  them  about,  as  well  as  sup- 
plying them  with  water.  Moreover,  when  they 
are  in  pots  there  is  a tendency  to  turn  them  out 
of  the  house  before  they  are  ready.  However, 
if  you  decide  to  carry  out  your  own  idea,  be 
sure  that  the  plants  have  completed  their 
growtli,  and  formed  flower-buds  before  you  place 
them  in  the  open  air.  The  best  time  for  potting 
Camellias  is  early  in  the  autumn,  and  the  best 
compost  for  them  is  good  peat,  with  a fair 
sprinkle  of  sand.  In  some  places  Camellias  do 
well  in  fibrous  loam,  but  there  are  kinds 
of  loam  that  the  roots  will  not  touch.  That 
being  so  I advise  you  to  use  peat  and  sand  only. 

■J.  c.  c.  

WAX-FLOWERS  (HOYAS). 

In  reply  to  “ C.  H.,”  the  majority  of  these 
plants  are  climbers  well  suited  for  a stove- 
house,  though  one  does  not  usually  see  such  plants 
nowadays ; but  I was  greatly  amazed  and 
pleasantly  surprised  recently  to  walk  into  a 
span-roofed  stove  having  every  rafter  clothed 
with  one  of  these  plants.  It  is  true  there  were 
but  three  kinds  in  the  whole  house.  These 


Flowers  of  Hoya  Ciimingiana.  (See  pagpe  120.) 


legs,  and  when  the  plants  were  ready  for  re- 
moval the  head  was  drawn  over  on  one  side, 
the  wooden  frame  slid  under,  and  the  plants 
were  carried  to  the  new  position. — E.  H. 

410.  — Potting-up  Camellias.  — The 

earlier  Camellias  are  potted-up  now  the  better. 
Pick  all  the  flowers  off,  and  lift  carefully  with 
good  balls,  saving  as  many  roots  as  possible.  If 
turfy  loam  free  from  limecan  be  obtained  I sliould 


were  H.  carnosa,  with  pinkish -w'hite  flowers 
(this  is  the  commonest  kind),  H.  campanulata, 
with  campanulate  flowers  of  a greenish  hue, 
and  H.  imperialis,  possessing  very  large  flowers, 
of  a waxy  texture  and  deep  reddish-brown  colour. 
It  is  a very  singular  variety,  but,  as  I told  my 
friend,  not  free  to  bloom  ; and  H.  campanulata 
is  a very  singular,  but  yet  not  a showy  species, 
and  I suggested  a change— let  every  tliird 


i/jiau  Lu  uiie  e.xienu  oi  one-iiall. 


one-fourth  of  good  fibry  peat,  and  one-fourth 
old  leaf-mould,  witli  enough  sharp  sand  to  make 
it  porotis.  The  Belgians  grow  Camellias  in  leaf- 
inould.  Many  cultivators  grow  their  Camellias 
in  peat  and  sand,  but  if  the  loam  is  turfy  and 
free  from  lime  I like  a proportion  of  loam  with 
the  compost.  I mention  this  to  show  how 
accommodating  the  Camellia  is,  but  it  will  not 
grow  in  a limestone  soil.  Drain  the  pots  well, 
as  the  plants  will  require  a good  deal  of  water. 
It  is  rather  a risky  business  lifting  very  large 
plants  that  have  been  long  planted  out  in  a 
border,  and  after  potting  they  should  be  kept 
close  and  shaded  till  the  new  growth  is  on  the 
move,  and  the  syringe  must  be  used  daily  to 
maintain  a moist  atmosphere  during  the  period 
of  growth. — E.  H. 

The  best  time  to  have  lifted  and  re- 
potted these  would  have  been  as  soon  as  they 
passed  out  of  bloom  and  before  they  made  any 
growth.  They  have  probably  started  to  grow 
now,  and  to  lift  them  out  of  a border  and  pot 
them  would  seriously  check  their  growth.  If 
they  are  doing  well  in  the  border  I think  it  is 
not  wise  to  disturb  them,  as  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary  that  Camellias  should  be  placed  out- 
of-doors.  They  succeed  much  better  planted 
out  in  borders  of  good  soil  than  they  do  in  pots, 
however  carefully  they  may  be  cultivated.— 
J.  D.  E. 


warmth  at  any  time  during  tlie  spring  or 
summer.  I should  root  them  in  July  or  the 
early  part  of  August,  and  get  them  potted  off 
singly  before  winter. — B.  C.  R. 


CHINESE  PRIMULAS. 

The  single  Chinese  Primula  is  a great  favourite 
as  a pot  plant  with  amateurs,  and  many  a 
greenhouse  is  kept  gay  with  it  at  a time 


begins  to  turn  yellow,  it  is  a sign  that  its  work 
is  done.  ..After,  tliis  time,  gradually,  lessen  the 
supply  of  water  until  the  leaves  are  quite  dead, 
when  no  more  should  be  given.  Keep  the  pots 
on  a shelf  in  the  greenhouse,  or  some  other  suit- 
able place,  until  the  time  arrives  for  shaking 
them  out  and  repotting. — L.  D. 

450.  — Moving  Camellias.  — Seeing 
that  the  plants  have  already  commenced  to 
make  new  growth,  I do  not  advise  you  to 
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rafter  be  clothed  with  a Hoya,  to  give  more 
variety,  and  I will  from  time  to  time  find  other 
plants  tliat  will  provide  him  with  a variety  of 
choice  flowers.  Everyone  having  a suitable 
house  for  rafter-plants  will  find  it  add  to  their 
enjoyment  to  grow  good  things,  and  it  will  add 
to  their  comfort,  too,  to  a great  extent,  as  the 
stove  will  not  require  so  much  shading,  as  the 
climbers  will  make  a natural  shade.  In  my 
younger  days  these  plants  were  largely  grown, 
but  now,  as  a rule,  the  rafters  are  kept  quite 
naked,  as  if  the  bare  rafter  was  some  important 
feature  in  the  display.  First  of  all,  then, 

“ C.  H.,”  you  require  a better  selection  of  Wax- 
flowers.  Tiie  following  are  all  good  kinds — 
indeed,  far  better  than  two  you  have  already 
— the  old  variety  carnosa,  however,  being 
one  of  the  very  best  kinds  yet  to  be  found  in 
gardens.  H.  coriacea,  leaves  dark-green ; 
flowers  in  large  umbels  or  bunches,  of  a 
browni  sh  -yellow. 

H.  CtJMiNGiANA  (illustrated  on  p.  119),  a very 
pretty  plant,  with  bright-green  foliage,  flowers 
waxy-white,  brown  in  the  centre.  H.  ovalifolia: 
A kind  with  somewhat  large  and  deep-green 
leaves  and  large  bunches  or  umbels  of  flowers  ; 
lliese  are  rich-yellow,  with  red  centre.  H. 
pallida : As  its  name  implies,  the  colours  are 
pale  in  comparison  to  the  last-named  ; the 
umbels  are  moderate  - sized  and  deliciously 
sweet ; the  flowers  are  soft-yellow  and  rosy-pink 
in  the  centre.  Beside  the  above  there  are  two 
kinds  known  of  the  most  exquisite  grace.  Tliese 
are  not  climbei-s,  but  they  succeed  well  as 
basket  plants,  and  the  drainage  must  be  of  the 
best,  for  they  cannot  withstand  anything  of 
wet  and  sour  nature  about  their  roots. 

H.  BKLI.A  is  a plant  with  thick  and  fleshy 
small  dark-green  leaves,  the  flowers  borne  in  a 
moderate-sized  bunch  or  umbel,  on  a short 
foot-stalk,  and  as  these  are  flat  and  the  front  of 
the  flowers  turn  downwards,  they  show  to  the 
best  advantage  when  hanging  above  tlie  line  of 
sight  ; the  flowers  are  somewhat  small,  but 
numerous  and  waxy-white,  the  corona  or  centre 
being  rosy-crimson. 

H.  Paxtoni. — A very  slender -growing  plant, 
being  more  slight  than  H.  bella ; the  leaves 
are  more  pointed,  they  are  less  fleshy  and  of  a 
lighter  shade  of  green,  the  flowers  also  are  more 
pointed,  waxy-white,  with  a reddish-pink  corona 
or  centre.  These  plants  are  for  tlie  most  part 
natives  of  the  East  Indian  Islands,  some  few, 
liowever,  being  nativ^es  of  the  mainland,  but  all 
require  considerable  warmtli  and  a moist  atmos- 
pliere.  H.  carnosa,  however,  is  often  grown  as  a 
greenliouse  plant,  but  it  succeeds  better  wdien 
treated  to  stove  temperature.  J.  Jarvis. 


cordate-lanceolate  in  shape,  deep-crimson  be- 
neath ; on  the  upper  side  the  ground  colour  is  of 
a vivid  green,  regularly  marbled  with  blotches  of 
pure-w'hite  and  rich-purple,  over  which  is  a 
sliading  of  crimson  and  peach.  Nothing  more 
exquisitely  beautiful  can  be  conceived,  and  it 
should  be  more  largely  grown  than  it  has  been 
of  late  years.  There  are  several  other  kinds 
belonging  to  the  genus,  but  none  to  compare 
with  this  for  beauty  and  none  so  easily'  grown, 
providing  that  it  only  obtains  plenty  of  heat  and 
moisture.  J.  Jarvis. 


CISSUS  DISCOLOR 
“ H.  A.  M.”  asks  me  to  tell  liim  something  of 
a tine  climbing  plant  for  covering  some  pillars  in 
a stove,  and  I here  introduce  the  name  of  the 
plant  w'hich,  I believe,  stands  unrivalled  for 
beauty  and  elegance  far  above  every  other 
ornamental-leaved  climbing  stove-plant.  It 
was,  I believe,  introduced  into  this  country  by 
the  Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting,  many  years 
ago,  through  their  then  traveller,  Mr.  Henshall 


This  Cissus  is  nearly  related  to  the  Vine.  It 


likes  an  abundance  of  water,  both  to  its  roots 
and  in  the  atmosphere,  during  the  summer 
season,  and  during  the  winter-time  I should 
advise  tlie  plants  to  be  cut  down  fairly  well 
and  to  be  kept  nearly  dry,  or,  that  is  to  say, 
dry  enough  not  to  shrivel  them.  I prefer  to 
grow  them  every  year  from  young  plants,  as  ^ 
believe  finer  leaves  and  fi-eergrov/ths  are  obtained 
from  young  wood.  The  old  plants  should  be 
starting  now,  and  the  young  shoots  should  be 
taken  off  and  placed  in  a cutting-pot,  in  a good 
moist  heat.  They  will  quickly  root,  and 
may  be  potted  off  and  pushed  on,  and 
ready  for  potting  into  their  permanent  pots 
by  the  middle  of  May,  when,  with  a genial 
atmosphere,  they  will  speedily  cover  any  surface 
required.  They  must  be  drained  well,  on  ac 
count  of  the  quantity  of  w'ater  they  require,  and 
about  equal  parts  of  light,  turfy  loam,  peat 
leaf-mould,  and  well-decomposed  manure,  made 
fairlj’  sandy,  should  be  used  as  soil,  potted 
firmly.  When  established,  an  occasional  water 
ing  with  weak  liquid-manure  will  be  highly  ad- 
vantageous ; tliis  will  cause  them  to  grow  very 
quickly  and  add  to  the  brilliancy  of  their  leaves, 
and  thus  add  materially  to  their  charms.  The 
stems  are  slender  and  trailing,  and  the  leaves 


the  foot-stalks  of  the  leaves  white,  and  the  blade 
of  the  leaf  is  greenish-yellow,  flaked  with  deep- 
green  and  spotted  and  dotted  with  white.  The 
above  plants  are  all  natives  of  different  parts  of 
South  America,  some  being  from  Brazil  and 
others  from  warm  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Columbia.  They  are  all  readily  increased  by 
cuttings  of  the  stem  in  the  spring  months.  The  ^ 
greatest  need  these  plants  have  is  warmth  and  - 
moisture  ; if  these  requisites  are  duly  supplied  ; 
there  is  little  to  fear  in  the  cultivation  of  Dumb  J 
Canes.  J-  Jarvis. 


DUMB  CANES  (DIEFFENBACHIAS). 

HAVE  a very  strong  weakness  for  these  plants, 
and  I have  a good  reason  here  to  induce  me  to 
say  a few  w'ords  about  them.  A “ Reader  of 
Gardening  ” asks  for  the  names  of  a few  of  the 
best  kinds,  and  a neighbour  has  been  trying  all 
the  winter  to  rear  one.  When  I first  went  towork 
in  gardens  the  only  species,  or  variety — call  it 
which  you  like — was  D.  Seguine  picta  ; now, 
however,  we  have  many  fine  forms  of  the  plant. 
Having  listened  to  the  tales  told  of  its  powers, 
and  the  reason  for  its  name,  I was  foolish  enough 
to  put  it  to  the  test  upon  one  occasion,  and  I 
believe  it  would  have  been  effectual  had  I not 
at  once  washed  out  my  mouth  and  kept  to  the 
process  until  I was  better  ; but  nevertheless  my 
love  for  the  plants  still  remains,  and  I would 
strongly  advise  my  readers  with  a stov'e  to  add 
some  of  them  to  their  collections,  in  order  to 
increase  the  variety  of  foliage  ; but  I would 
also  as  strongly  advise  them  not  to  chew  any 
portion  of  tlie  stems,  for  at  least  it  will  cause  a 
great  deal  of  unpleasantness.  I think  Mr.  Bull, 
of  Chelsea,  has  introduced  more  new  forms  of 
this  genus  than  any  other  person,  although 
several  new  kinds  have  been  sent  out  by  his 
neighbours,  the  Messrs.  Veitch.  They  are 
easily-grown  plants ; liking  a great  deal  of  water 
they  naturally  require  to  be  well  drained,  and 
they  may  be  potted  in  a mixture  of  peat  and 
loam,  to  which  may  be  added  some  manure. 
Whilst  on  the  subject  of  manure  I may  say  t hat 
certainly  prefer  to  use  for  the  majority  of 
plants  bones  for  drainage  material  or  with  the 
drainage,  as  it  answers  well  in  nearly  all 
cases,  and  1 would  advise  my  readers  to  pati’o- 
nise  bones  in  this  manner.  During  the  summer 
months  these  plants  enjoy  strong  heat  and 
moisture,  and  if  they  are  to  be  kept  in  good  form 
through  the  winter  months  they  must  have  a 
liberal  supply  of  both  during  that  time.  However, 

I would  advise  the  majority  of  my  readers  to  start 
W'ith  young  plants  in  spring,  because  they  will 
not  care  to  occupy  too  great  a space  with  them  ; 
but  those  having  sufficient  accommodation  for 
large  specimens  should  shorten  the  old  plants 
about  half  their  length  and  repot  them.  Syringing 
is  also  very  beneficial  to  Dieffenbachias,  but  care 
must  be  taken  to  apply  it  gently,  and  the  water 
must  be  pure  and  undefiled,  or  it  will  mar  their 
beauty.  The  following  are  a few  handsome 
kinds  from  which  anyone  may  make  his  choice, 
and  it  may  be  distinctly  understood  that  all  are 
distinct  and  strong  plants,  so  that  this  does 
not  need  to  be  repeated — 

D.  Regina. — A striking  form,  with  greenish- 
white  leaves,  mottled  with  pale-green,  and 
having  a narrow  marginal  border  of  a deep-green. 
A few  blotches  of  the  same  colour  are  also  scat- 
tered over  the  surface. 

D.  Rex. — A bold  and  handsome  form,  with 
leaves  of  a deep-green  ground,  blotched  and 
flaked  with  w'hite— an  exceptionally  handsome 
form. 

D.  SPLENDENS. — A superb  plant,  having  the 
stem  more  or  less  spotted  with  two  shades  of 
green.  The  leaves  are  of  an  intense  deep-green, 
with  a broad  mid  rib  of  ivory-white,  and  be- 
tween the  veins  beautifully  flaked  with  w'hite, 
which  contrasts  well  with  the  intense  deep- 
green  of  the  ground  colour 

D.  tridmphans  is  a superb  variety,  having 
leaves  of  an  intense  deep-green,  on  which  are 
numerous  blotches  and  flakes  of  yellow’ish-green. 

D.  NOBiLis  is  a very  fine  form,  having  the 
root-stalks  of  the  leaf  banded  with  different 
shades  of  green,  whilst  the  bla.de  of  the  leaf  is  a 
very  dark  shade  of  green,  the  centre  being  more 
or  less  flaked  with  white. 

D.  Bafsei. — This  is  a garden  hybrid,  which 
should  have  a place  in  every  collection,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  extreme  beauty,  but  to  com- 
memorate my  old  friend,  Bause.  It  is  a plant 
of  somewhat  dwarf  habit  ; the  stem  is  green. 


397. — Dividing  Begonia  tubers.— Yes, 
this  is  quite  feasible,  and  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  the  shoots  are  an  inch  or  two  long.  Let  each 
piece  have  one,  two,  or  three  strong  growths, 
and  lay  them  on  a shelf  to  dry  for  a day  or  two 
before  potting  them.  Then  surround  the  cut 
tubers  with  sand,  use  a light,  porous,  sandy 
compost  (no  peat),  and  keep  close  and  warm 
until  rooted  out  and  growing  again. — B.  C.  R. 

398. — Melon  or  Tomato  in  a cold  frame.— 
The  best  Melon  for  a cold  frame  is  Little  Heath.  The 
Tomatoes  must  not  be  pegged  down  ; but  trained  to  stakes 
fixed  from  front  to  back  of  the  frame,  0 inches  or  8 inches 
from  the  glass.  See  also  my  reply  to  No.  302.— B.  C.  K.  ^ 

386.— straggling  Abutilons.— The  plants  may  be 
cut  down  at  once.  Keep  the  soil  almost  dry  afterwards 
until  they  break  into  growth  again ; but,  if  possible, 
afford  a warm,  close  atmosphere,  and  syringe  the  plants 
overhead  frequently.  As  soon  as  the  young  shoots  are  a 
couple  of  inches  long  repot,  using  a rich,  loamy  soil.  , 
B.  C.  R. 
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TOMATOES  OUT-OF-DOORS. 

412. — Much  depends  upon  the  weather  ex- 
perienced during  the  summer,  whether  outdoor 
Tomatoes  are  a success  or  not.  Seed  should  be 
sown  at  once  in  sandy  soil,  plunging  the  pot  or 
pan  in  a gentle  bottom-heat.  Directly  the 
plants  are  above  the  soil  place  them  so  that 
they  will  be  near  to  the  glass  in  a warm  house, 
which  will  induce  them  to  make  a sturdy 
growTh.  If  the  plants  are  allowed  to  be  drayim 
up  weakly  their  success  is  very  doubtful,  as 
weakly-grown  plants  cannot  produce  the  same 
results  as  those  which  have  made  favourable 
progress  since  the  sowing  of  the  seed.  As  soon 
as  the  first  pair  of  leaves  are  well  developed  pot 
off  the  plants,  two  in  a 3^-inch  pot,  sinking  the 
stem  close  up  to  the  seed-leaves,  which  is  a 
means  of  reducing  their  length.  Place  the 
plants  again  on  a shelf  near  to  the  glass  in  a 
house  having  a temperature  of  about  CO  degs.  ; 
wlien  thej'  are  growing  freely  remove  to  cooler 
quarters,  giving  as  much  air  as  possible  to  keep^ 
them  stocky,  which  is  the  chief  point  to  study. 
When  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  shift  the  plants 
on  into  larger  ones — say,  5|  inches  in  diameter. 
A cold  frame  from  this  stage  w'ill  provide  a 
suitable  position  for  the  plants,  which  should 
be  kept  rather  close  for  a few  days  until  new 
roots  are  being  made,  when  an  abundance  ot 
air  should  be  again  given,  removing  the 
lio-hts  entirely  upon  all  suitable  occasions,  thus 
gradually  hardening-off  the  plants.  A position 
such  as  that  described  by  “ Pheenix,”  a south 
border  in  front  of  a high  wall,  would  answer 
admirably — none  better,  except  at  the  base  ot 
the  wall  itself,  up  which  the  plants  could  be 
trained.  Prepare  the  ground  by  trenching,  at 
least  18  inches  deep.  If  the  soil  is  poor,  add 
some  partly-decayed  horse-manure,  but  not 
sufficient  to  make  the  soil  too  rich,  which  would 
result  in  gross  growth  only.  When  all  fear  ot 
frost  is  past,  planting  should  be  done  m rows, 
3 feet  apart,  or  4 feet  yvould  be  better,  if  space 
is  available.  The  double  plants  should  stand 
3 feet  from  each  other;  therefore  each  plant 
would  have  18  inches  of  space  to  grow  in,  which 
W'ill  allow  of  each  having  two  stems.  D hen  the 


plants  have  reached,  say,  1 foot  high,  perhaps, 
accox'ding  to  the  variety,  all  othei  side-gtov 


should  be  removed  as  fast  as  it  appears,  restuci- 
ing  the  whole  energy  of  the  plant  into  th 
selected  stems,  which  should 


be 


secured  to 

stakes  as  fast  as  they  progress.  The  pomts 
should  not  be  removed  until  4 feet  high,  in® 
soil  between  the  plants  should  be  mulched  w itn 
stable-manure,  w'hich  will  not  only  keep 
soil  moist,  but  the  manurial  properties 
w'ashed  down  to  the  roots.  Abundance  ot  water 
should  be  given  to  the  roots  during  dry  weather 
and  thorough  soakings  of  liquid-mariure  occa 


sionally  will  assist  the  swelling  of  the  fruit  atte 
The  foliage  at  this  time  should  oc 


thinned^out,  to  allow'^ all  the  simlight  possible  tc 
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assist  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  which  should  be 
cut  when  changing  colour,  as  it  will  ripen-off 
thoroughly  after  this  stage  on  a sunny  shelf  in 
the  greenhouse,  and  will  relieve  the  strain  upon 
the  plants  somewhat  by  allowing  the  remaining 
fruit  to  swell  to  a greater  size.  As  to  the  best 
variety  to  grow,  Maincrop,  Sam  Green  Favourite, 
or  Earliest  of  All  are  good  kinds.  S.  P. 


STANDARD  VEGETABLES. 

Pea  Champion  of  England. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  Peas,  and  can 
always  be  relied  upon.  Though  sometimes  put 
on  one  side  by  the  newer  kinds,  for  general 


purposes  it  is  hard  to  beat.  It  is  most  prolific, 
remains  in  bearing  for  a long  time,  and  does 
well  in  light  soils.  For  a good  mid-season  Pea, 
where  a large  quantity  is  required,  it  is  difficult 
to  replace.  I sow  it  three  times  at  interv'als  of 
a month,  as  it  is  required  for  a long  time,  and 
is  liked  more  than  any  other  variety  during  the 
summer.  My  first  sowing  follows  the  early 
kinds,  and  is  treated  much  the  same,  but  the 
two  later  I sow  thinly  in  shallow  trenches,  well 
manured.  These  give  me  enormous  quantities 
of  Peas  for  a long  time.  When  the  Peas  reach 
the  top  of  the  stakes  they  are  stopped.  I 
scarcely  ever  get  mildew,  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  Peas  being  sown  in  the  trenches  with  a good 
thickness  of  decayed  manure  to  assist  them.  A 
cool,  moist  bottom  is  of  great  importance  in 
light  soils.  There  is  a good  supply  of  water  in 
the  garden,  and  in  dry  seasons  a boy  with  the 
hose  can  soon  get  over  a lot  of  ground.  The 
annexed  illustration  gives  a faithful  representa- 
tion of  the  pods  of  the  true  Champion  England 
Pea.  G. 


449.  — Planting  Cabbages.— The  best 

way  to  manure  land  for  Cabbages  is  to  spread 
it  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  dig  it  in, 
and  then  set  out  the  plants  in  lines  18  inches 
or  so  apart.  In  very  light  soil,  if  large,  heavy 


Cabbages  are  required,  a hole  may  be  made  for 
each  plant,  a shovelful  of  manurial  compost 
placed  in  the  hole  pressed  down  with  the  foot 
and  the  plant  set  in  with  a dibble.  I have 
planted  Broccoli,  Cauliflowers,  &c.,  in  the  same 
way  when  required  large  for  a special  purpose, 
but  when  the  land  is  good  simply  spreading  the 
manure  on  the  surface  and  digging  it  in  will 
suffice.— E.  H. 

The  best  way  is  to  dig  in  a good  dressing 

of  manure  first,  then  draw  drills  2 feet  apart — 
about  as  deep  as  if  it  was  intended  to  sow  Peas 
in  them.  The  Cabbage-plants  should  be  dibbled 
in  2 feet  apart.  The  above  distances  are  for  the 
large-growing  varieties  of  the  Enfield  Market 
type.  The  small-growing  sorts,  such  as  the 
London  Coleworts  or  Atkins’  Matchless,  should 
be  planted  closer  in  the  rows  and  also  between 
the  plants — say,  from  1 foot  to  18  inches.  It  is 
always  wise  to  draw  drills,  as  the  plants  are 
thereby  protected  in  cold  weather,  and  in  dry, 
hot  weather  it  is  much  easier  to  apply  water  to 
them. — J.  D.  E. 

454.— Cucumber  growing, In  warm 

seasons  Cucumbers— even  Rollisson’s  Telegraph 
— may  bear  well  if  the  frame  is  lifted  and  the 
plants  permitted  to  run  outside.  It  is  a rough- 
and-ready  method,  and  saves  time  ; but  in  a 
general  way,  taking  into  consideration  the 
character  of  our  English  summers,  it  will  be 
best  to  confine  the  plants  to  the  frame,  if  the 
latter  is  of  the  average  size.  By  lifting  the 
frame  we  lose,  to  a certain  extent,  the  improved 
climate  afforded  by  the  glazed  frame. — E.  H. 


ORCHIDS. 

CCELOGVNE  CRISTATA. 

I SEE  “ F.  H.  Sextone  ” gives  “ W.  S.  Forman  ” 
some  absurd  advice  on  page  82  of  Gardening  for 
April  5th — viz.,  “to  place  his  few  bulbs  of  this 
plant  in  a large  pot.”  This  is  given  as  the  way 
to  obtain  a fine  specimen.  Take  my  word  for 
it,  there  can  be  no  surer  plan  for  failure.  I 
suppose  “F.  H.  S.”  imagines  because  C.  crista ta 
is  a creeping  plant  that  it  only  requires  plenty 
of  space  to  extend  over  and  “ an  abundance  of 
water  during  the  growing  season.”  In  reply  to 
“ W.  S.  Forman,”  I would  advise  him  to  pot 
his  few  bulbs  in  a somewhat  small  pot ; if  he  has 
a well-rooted  plant  give  ample  space  to  get  some 
soil  down  between  the  old  ball  and  the  side. 
Set  it  up  some  little  way  above  the  rim  and 
water  freely  when  the  plant  begins  to  grow,  and 
even  under  this  system  you  must  not  expect  a 
fine  specimen  quickly  ; but  under  the  system 
recommended  by  “ F.  H.  S.”  you  will  in  all 
probability  soon  require  a sexton  to  preside  at 
its  funeral.  Matt.  Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM  INFUNDIBULUM. 

In  the  latter  days  of  last  month  I was  asked  to 
say  something  about  this  plant  by  “ Leven- 
sholme.”  The  plant  in  question  belongs  to  the 
nigro-hh'sute  section,  a group  of  Orchids  with 
black  hairs  on  their  stems,  and  this  class  used 
to  be  a terror  to  all  plant-growers.  I,  however, 
long  ago,  urged  upon  my  fellow-growers  that 
this  plant,  as  well  as  the  closely-allied  species 
named  Jamesianum,  required  cool  treatment,  and 
I was  well  laughed  at  for  talking  thus  of  a plant 
likethisDendrobium ; andirememberwell  enough 
when  I was  walking  down  the  road  from  the  exhi- 
bition at  Southampton,  before  it  was  held  in  the 
Central  Park,  in  company  with  one  or  two 
gardeners,  that  a fellow-countryman,  named 
Jones,  took  upon  himself  to  deride  this  remark 
of  mine.  “ VVhat !”  said  he,  “ would  you  put  a 
Dendrobium  in  with  Odontoglossums ?”  “Aye, 
I would,”  said  I,  “ and  have  done  it  with  excel- 
lent results.”  D.  infundibulum  and  D.  Jamesi- 
aiium  do  not  appear  to  differ  much  from  D.  for- 
mosum,  saving  that  they  thrive  inland  upon 
the  mountains,  growing  upon  trees  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  between  4,000  feet  and  5,000  feet,  and, 
as  the  decrease  in  temperature  is  about  1 deg. 
for  every  300  feet,  you  will  see  that  these  plants 
do  not  grow  in  a much  warmer  temperature  than 
the  Odontoglossums  (What  a pity  it  is  we  did  not 
understand  something  more  of  this  in  our  earlier 
days  of  Orchid-growing  !),  and  the  fall  in  heat 
is  very  considerable  between  midday  and  sun- 
rise. I have  grown  these  plants  in  the  Cattleya- 
house,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a suffi- 
ciently moist  atmosphere  here,  and  I therefore 
prefer  the  warm  end  of  the  cooler  house  to  grow 
them,  standing  or  hanging  them  up  in  the  light. 


Naturally  they  grow  upon  rocks  and  upon  trees, 
so  that  the  drainage  must  be  thoroughly  clear 
and  good,  and  the  soil  should  be  rough,  fibrous 
peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  the  water  should 
be  supplied  liberally  during  the  growing  season, 
and  even  in  the  winter  there  should  be  main- 
tained a genial  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 
Treated  in  this  manner,  the  plants  flower  most 
profusely,  the  flowers  being  large  and  pure- 
white,  with  a stain  of  colour  on  the  lip,  which 
is  mostly  of  a dark  cinnabar-red.  In  some 
forms  the  colour  varies  to  pale-yellow,  but  this 
may  vary  in  the  plants  from  different  altitudes, 
or  it  may  even  come  to  be  found  out  that  these 
are  distinct  varieties.  D.  Jamesianum,  described 
by  Reichenbach  as  a distinct  species,  is  by  some 
ranked  only  as  a variety  of  this  plant,  but  I still 
retain  my  idea  that  it  is  distinct  from  infundi- 
bulum. Moreover,  as  I knew  the  Mr.  James 
Veitch  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  I still  would 
look  upon  it  with  all  the  respect  due  to  it.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  if  the  same 
plant,  which  has  a pale-yellow  blotch,  ever 
comes  with  the  colour  changed  to  cinnabar-red. 
It  has  been  tried  to  separate  these  two  plants 
by  the  colour,  calling  those  with  pale-yellow  in 
the  lip  infundibulum,  and  those  with  the 
cinnabar-red  spot  .Jamesianum,  but  this  latte*" 
plant  has  the  lip  somewhat  differently  shaped, 
and  the  side  lobes  are  rough  on  the  inner  side, 
so  that  this  will  not  hold  water.  The  typical 
plants  of  both  have  red  in  the  lip,  and  the  same 
variation  in  colour  occurs  with  D.  formosnm 
giganteum.  Matt.  Bramble. 

SOME  GOOD  HARDY  TULIPS. 
Among  the  species  of  Tulip  there  are  some 
really  beautiful  plants  quite  distinct  from  the 
garden  florists’  varieties,  but  a few  only  are 
worthy  of  mention  here,  though  many  others 
might  well  be  included  in  a full  collection. 
Many  of  the  European  and  some  of  the  Asiatic 
species  succeed  perfectly  in  the  open  border, 
but  it  is  best  to  lift  and  replant  the  bulbs  every 
year  or  two.  The  only  mode  by  which  many 
of  the  species  can  be  propagated  is  by  seed,  as 
offsets  are  produced  very  sparingly,  and  in  some 
cases  hardly  ever.  The  seed,  if  sown  when  ripe, 
germinates  in  spring,  and  produces  full-sized 
bulbs  in  six  or  seven  years.  The  finest  and 
most  distinct  among  the  species  for  general 
culture  are  those  mentioned  below. 

T.  Celsiana. — A species  whose  bright  yellow 
flowers,  innch  smaller  than  those  of  the  common 


Turkestan  or  Greig-'s  Tulip  (TuUpa  Greigi).  (See  p.  122. 


bedding  Tulips,  sometimes,  when  in  clumps, 
remind  one  of  a yellow  Crocus.  The  outside 
of  the  petals  is  tinted  with  reddish-brown  and 
green.  It  begins  to  flower  about  the  1st  of 
May,  and  usually  attains  a height  of  6 inches 
to  8 inches,  and  sometimes  12  inches.  The 
bulbs  emit  stolons  after  flowering.  It  comes  from 
Southern  Europe  and  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  is  well  suited  for  rockwork  or 
choice  borders  in  v.*ell-drained  sandy  soil. 
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T.  Clusiana  is  delicate  in  tone,  humble  in 
stature,  and  modestly  pretty  in  appearance. 
The  bulbs  are  very  small,  the  stem  reaching 
from  6 inches  to  9 inches  high,  seldom  more, 
and  sometimes  flowering  when  little  more  than 
3 inches  high.  The  flower  is  small,  with  a 
purplish  spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal ; the 
three  outer  divisions  of  the  petals  are  stained 
with  a pleasing  rose  ; the  three  inner  ones  are  of 
a pure  transparent  white.  It  is  a native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  a little  more  delicate  than 
most  of  its  family,  and  requires  to  be  planted  in 
good  liglit  vegetable  earth  in  a warm,  sheltered, 
and  well-drained  position.  Although  so  small, 
it  will  be  the  better  for  being  planted  rather 
deeply— say,  at  from  6 inches  to  9 inches — and 
for  being  placed  in  some  snugs  pot  where  it  need 
not  be  disturbed  too  often.  Readily  known  from 
other  species  by  the  peculiarity  of  its  colouring, 
and  well  adapted  for  the  rock  garden  or  the 
collection  of  hardy  bulbs,  T.  stellata,  a North 
Indian  species,  is  somewhat  similar,  and  a very 
beautiful  plant.  Its  large  white  blossoms 
appear  in  early  summer.  It  is  somewhat 
tender,  and  needs  protection. 

T.  Grek’.i. — Of  all  tlie  known  species  of  Tulip 
this  is  perhaps  the  most  showy  and  desirable  as 
a garden  plant.  It  blooms  freely  in  April  or  May, 
its  large,  goblet-shaped  flowers  (see  page  121) 
being  generally  of  a vivid  orange-scarlet 
colour ; but  there  are  also  purple  and  yellow- 
flowered  forms.  The  bulbs  are  so  extremely 
hardy  that  they  will  withstand  freezing  and 
thawing  with  impunity,  and  even  when  the 
leaves  are  half-grown  they  will  endure  a tem- 
perature as  low  as  zero  without  any  protection. 
The  plant  is  a vigorous  grower,  attaining  a 
height  of  from  9 inches  to  15  inches,  and  bear- 
ing flowers  of  from  4 inches  to  6 inches  in  dia- 
meter when  fully  expanded,  and  three  or  four 
lance-shaped  glaucous  leaves  with  undulated 
margins,  the  whole  of  tiie  upper  surface  being 
boldly  blotched  with  purple  or  chocolate-brown. 
Varieties  occur  without  spots,  and  others  with 
yellow  and  spotless  flowers.  It  grows  freely  in 
any  light,  rich  soil  in  an  open,  sunny  position, 
and  rarely  requires  transplanting.  A native  of 
Turkestan. 

T.  OCULUS-SOLIS  is  a handsome  plant  with 
brilliant  scarlet  blossoms  that  have  black  spots 
at  the  base  of  the  interior.  The  varieties  maleo- 
lens,  pr»cox,  and  Strangwaysi  are  also  very 
showy.  Of  a similar  character  are  T.  altaica 
Fransoniana,  undulatifolia,  elegans,  and  b(etica_ 

T.  P0LCHELI.A  is  typical  of  a numerous  race 
of  beautiful  dwarf -growing  species,  which, 
though  rare  at  present,  must  eventually  find 
their  way  into  all  good  gardens,  for  they  are  so 
extremely  beautiful  when  seen  in  full  blossom 
in  a warm,  sunny  border.  T.  pulchella  has 
pretty  purplish-pink  blossoms,  on  stems  some 
2 inches  or  3 inches  high  ; T.  saxatilis,  pale- 
magenta  flowers,  with  bright  yellow  centres  ; 
T.  biflora,  white  with  yellow  eye  ; T.  sylvestris, 
our  only  indigenous  Tulip,  is  a beautiful  species, 
with  showy  blossoms'  of  a clear  yellow  colour, 
produced  in  early  summer  ; Biebersteiniana, 
also  with  yellow  flowers  ; Orphanidea,  salmon 
colour,  shaded  with  purple  ; and  tricolor,  white 
on  the  inside,  and  yellow  at  the  base.  Besides 
these  there  is  a host  of  others  not  generally 
known,  but  which,  on  account  of  the  beautiful 
blossoms  and  simple  culture,  are  very  desirable 
for  a garden.  O. 


373.— Raising  seedlings  in  a greenhouse.— 
Certainly.  If  anything;,  paper  is  better  than  glass,  unless 
the  latter  is  whitened  or  clouded  in  some  way,  as  it 
gives  protection  from  the  sun's  rays,  and  admits  a little 
air  as  well.  Do  not,  however,  let  it  rest  directly  on  the 
young  plants,  nor  remain  on  too  long,  or  when  not 
required. — B.  C.  R. 


“The  Garden”  Monthly  Parts.— rAts  journal 
is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this 
lorm  the  coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most 
suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half- 
yearly  volumes.  Price  Is.  6d.  ; post  free,  Is.  9d. 

“Farm  and  Home”  Monthly  Parts.— TAi's 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in 
which  form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the 
isstte  of  the  yearly  volumes.  Price  5d.  ; post  free,  8d. 

“Hardy  Flowers.” — Giving  descriptions  of  up- 
wards of  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species, 
with  directions  for  their  arrangement,  culture,  &c.  Fourth 
and  Popular  Edition,  Is.  ; post  free.  Is.  3d. 

“The  Garden  Annual  for  1890.”— Confains  a 
complete  List  of  nearly  8,000  Country  Seats,  Occupiers,  and 
Gardeners  in  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  also  the  best 
Trade  List  published,  corrected  to  date.  Price  Is. ; by 
post.  Is.  3d. 

London  : 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


MARKET  GROWERS  AND  SALESMEN. 
Where  the  profit  goes. — The  following 
letter,  written  by  Mr.  Robert  Burrell,  Westley 
Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  gives  an  interesting 
illustration  of  how  the  market  grower’s  profit 
disappears  : — I write  a few  lines  to  let  you  know 
what  growers  were  getting  for  Turnip-tops  the 
end  of  last  month.  On  March  21  I sent  150 
bags  of  Turnip-tops  to  the  Borough  Market, 
which  were  well  sold  at  Is.  3d.  per  bag.  A 
bag  weighs  about  60  lb.  to  70  lb.  Tliis  is  tlie 
return  sent  me  : — 

150  bags  tops  at  Is.  3d £9  7 6 

Carriage  £2  10  4 

Commission  3 2 6 

Carriage  of  empties  ...  0 2 0 

5 14  10 

Cheque .£3  12  8 

On  March  34  I sent  to  Stratford  market  70 
bags  of  toj>s.  This  the  return  : — 

70  bags  tops 2 14  2 

Carriage  £0  19  II 

Commission  1 3 4 


2 3 3 


Cheque  £0  11  0 

I may  state  that  the  bags  were  supplied  by 
the  salesmen.  My  220  bags  of  tops  brought 
home  £4  3s.  8d. , but  from  this  must  be  deducted 
3d.  per  bag  for  gathering  the  tops,  £2  15s.  ; 
carting  and  labour  to  station  at  least  20s., 
leaving  me  the  magnificent  balance  of  8s.  8d. 
I may  say  I should  not  have  sent  any  but  for 
several  letters  informing  me  tops  were  selling 
well.  I hav'e  not  sent  anything  to  London  for 
some  time  ; in  fact,  the  last  I sent  were  Wal- 
nuts, which  brought  me  home  about  Is.  per 
bushel,  which  would  not  pay  for  gathering.  It 
is  needless  to  say  I gave  away  the  remainder.  — 
Farm  and  Home. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 


QueBtlons.-  Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Garden  itiofree  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  doivnfor  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  /nearly  and  concisely  ivritten  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  .V,  Southampton-street,  Covent -/jar den,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  shmdd  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  send  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  use.ful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


493. — Growing  Cos  Lettuce.— I should  like  to 
know  how  to^row  the  Cos  Lettuce  white  and  crisp?  I can 
only  get  it  green  and  soft. — Nood. 

494. — Cytisus  racemosus.— What  is  the  proper 
way  of  treating  Cytisus  racemosus  after  flowering.  It  is 
in  a 32  pot.  I have  a greenhouse. — A.  B.  P. 

49.'i. — Old  vegetable  seeds.— Are  Peas  and  Beans 
(good  sorts  from  reliable  seedsmen)  left  o\’er  from  last 
year’s  sowing  any  good  for  this  yeaps  sowing? — A.  B.  P. 

49G.— Wood-ashes  for  potting.— will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  it  wood-ashes  recommended  tor  potting 
should  be  used  dry,  or  if  they  are  of  an)'  use  if  saturated  by 
rain  ?— Leyton. 

497. — Transplanting  Peas.— Several  rows  of  early 
Peas  have  failed  owing  to  the  birds.  Is  it  possible  to 
transplant  the  Peas  that  remain,  so  as  to  make  one  com- 
pact row  of  them  ? — A.  N.  D. 

498.  — Growing  Celeriac. — Will  someone  kindiv  tell 
me  how  I should  grow  Celeriac?  Should  it  be  planted 
out  and  earthed  up  like  Celery?  I have  some  nice  plants 
now  pricked  out  in  boxes. — M.  R. 

499. — Propagating  the  yellow  Genista.- Can 
the  yellow  Genista  be  propagated  easily  by  cuttings,  and 
if  so,  will  anyone  kindly  tell  me  at  what  time  of  year  they 
should  be  struck  ?— Mrs.  Maltbt. 

.GOn.  — Striking  cuttings  of  evergreen 
shrubs.— Which  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  put  in 
cuttings  of  evergreen  shrubs  and  climbers,  such  as  Vir- 
ginian Creepers,  &c? — M.  O.  B. 

.501.  — Cucumber  growing.  — \\  ill  some  ex- 
perienced grower  of  Cucumbers  kindly  say  about  what 
date  they  should  be  planted  (in  a house)  to  produce  their 
best  frait  about  the  first  of  July?  And  also  describe  the 
qualities  of  a brace  fit  for  exhibition  ? — C.  Vinet.  | 


502. — A plague  of  slugs.— I am  fairly  eaten  out  b.\ 
these  pests,  who  stick  at  nothing,  and  shall  be  much 
obliged  for  the  best  means  of  exterminating  them,  if 
possible?  I have  very  heavy  .soil. — Disheartened. 

503. — Burnt  refuse  for  Celery  and  Leeks.— 
Is  the  burnt  refuse  from  town  sweepings  (Newcastlc-on- 
Tvne)  of  any  use  as  a manure  for  these  vegetables,  and  if 
so,  how  and  when  should  I apply  it? — William  W'ood. 

504.  — Chrysanthemums  ■ f (Jr  exhibition 
blooms. — Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  which  is  the 
best  sized  pot  to  grow  Chrysanthemums  in  for  exhibition 
blooms  ? Are  12's  too  large  for  the  final  shift  ?— C.  Viney. 

605.— Hand-bouquet  for  a ball.— What  is  the 
latest  style  and  fashion  for  a handsome  hand-bouquet  to 
be  presented  on  the  occasion  of  a ball,  and  about  what 
size  ought  it  to  be,  and  are  ribbons  the  correct  thing  ? — 
Florist. 

506. — Rain-water  in  petroleum  casks.— I have 
placed  some  empty  petroleum  casks  to  catch  the  rain- 
water which  falls  on  m.v  greenhouse  in,  and  wish  to  be 
informed  whether  the  water  can  be  used  for  plants  with 
safety,  or  if  the  casks  will  require  to  be  emptied  more 
than  once? — Whimple,  Exeter. 

507.  — Plants  after  flowering.— I have  got  tlie 
following  plants  in  bloom  in  my  greenhouse  : Two  Roses, 
two  Ericas,  two  Azalea  mollis,  two  ordinary  Azaleas,  two 
Spirieas,  one  Chorozema,  one  C.vtisus,  two  Coronilla  glauca, 
and  two  Libonia  floribunda.  How  shall  I treat  these  after 
their  bloom  is  over  ? A lew  bints  as  to  culture  will  oblige  ? 
— C.  W.  Parkin. 

508. — Marechal  Niel  Roses.— Are  there  ditlerenl 
kinds  of  this  Rose?  I have  several  in  a cold  greenliouse. 
They  grow  well,  very  long  shoots,  12  feet  long,  also  plentv 
of  blossoms  ; but  the  blossoms  are  a pale,  greenish-yellow. 
Mv  friends  have  them  of  a deep  yellow,  with  large  green 
leaves.  The  leaves  on  my  trees  are  of  a delicate  and  not  a 
rich  green  colour.— Parsonage. 

509. — Setting  the  blossoms  of  Tomatoes.— 
Can  anyone  kindiv  inform  me  what  is  meant  by  setting 
the  blossoms,  and  the  way  to  do  it  ? I have  a good  lot  of 
thriving  plants  in  a greenhouse  without  heat,  and  I am 
told  I must  set  the  blossoms,  or  there  will  be  no  fruit. 
As  this  year  is  my  first  attempt,  I shall  be  glad  if  someone 
would  answer  this  question. — Novice. 

510. — Plants  in  an  engine-room.— I should  feel 
grateful  if  anyone  can  tell  me  what  plants  would 
thrive  in  an  engine-room.  There  is  no  smoke ; but 
as  the  windows  are  all  fixed,  the  only  ventilation  is  by  the 
door.  Fuchsias  and  Pelargoniums  become  drawn,  and  do 
not  bloom.  Would  Ferns  do  well  there?  Any  information 
on  this  matter  would  greatly  oblige.— T.  Moore. 

511. — Making  a heavy  soil  light  and  pro- 
ductive.—Will  someone  please  to  advise  me  what  I 
should  do  to  make  my  garden  soil  light  and  productive  ? 
The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  is  clayey,  and  when  dug 
over  it  is  damp  and  solid,  and  does  not  fall  to  pieces,  and 
is  even  difficult  to  knock  to  pieces  with  the  spade.  Should 
I drain  it  as  well  as  do  what  else  is  advised  ? — Jonathan. 

512. — Seedlings  in  a cool  greenhouse.— I have 
coming  up  (about  4 inch  to  J inch  out  of  ground)  in  a cool 
greenhouse  the  following  seedlings  : Tomato,  Carnation, 
Ten-week  Stock,  I’erbena,  Dahlia,  and  Aster ; and  I should 
feel  obliged  by  someone  telling  me  when  is  the  best  time 
to  plant  them  in  pots,  &c.,  and  what  mould  would  best 
suit  each  sort,  and  when  to  plant  out-of-doors  ? — A.  W.  L 

51.3.— Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose.— I planted  last  April 
a Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  against  the  wall  of  my  house.  It 
made  good  growth  during  the  summer,  having  two  shoots 
about  3 feet  long  each,  and  these  have  now  about  20 
flower-buds  on  them.  Is  this  too  many,  and  are  they  too 
early  ? I should  like  a few  good  blooms  later  on  in  the 
summer.  Some  of  the  leaves  are  turning  yellow  with 
brown  spots.  I have  not  manured  it  this  year.  Would 
it  be  advisable  to  do  so  now  ?— M.  O.  B. 

514. — Cutting  down  Chrysanthemums.  — I 
should  like  some  hints  about  cutting  down  Chrj'santhe- 
mums?  My  plants  are  in  6-inch  pots  now,  and  I shall 
turn  them  out-of-doors  in  about  a week  in  a sheltered 
place  in  the  middle  of  May.  I shall  plunge  the  plants  up 
to  the  rim  of  pots  in  clay.  Should  I then  cut  them  back  ? 
They  have  not  been  stopped  at  all  yet.  Any  hints  will  be 
acceptable.  I prefer  dwarf  plants;  but  like  also  good 
blooms  for  decoration— not  exhibition.— L.  F.  B. 

515. — Plants  for  north  windows.— I have  'some 
windows  facing  north ; but  in  a street  where  they  get 
reflected  sunlight  from  white  houses  opposite.  I propose 
to  fill  the  window-boxes  with  trailing  Nasturtiums,  Creep- 
ing Jenny,  Roving  Sailor,  trailing  Lobelia,  and  Pelar- 
goniums. Can  anyone  kindly  tell  me  if  these  will  succeed 
and  flower  well  with  only  reflected  sunlight?  If  not,  I 
shall  be  glad  of  the  names  of  any  trailing  plants  that  will 
do  and  flower  well  in  such  a situation  ? — Pembroke. 

510.— Nicotiana  afflnls.— I purchased  in  December 
of  last  year  a small  plant  of  this,  it  being  so  mucli  recom- 
mended for  cut  bloom.  This  plant  now  measures  4 feet 
high  and  2 feet  through,  and  has  at  present  on  it  between 
60°and  70  blooms  ; but  they  are  only  open  during  the  dark 
hours  of  the  night.  When  the  sun  n *Wo<je  all  close  up 
and  expand  again  at  sunset.  I wish  to  i ' ’ is  thr 

time  habit  of  the  plant,  with  regard  to  si?  , and_  tune 
blooming,  or  if  it  is  an  exceptional  case? — A.  S.  K. 

517. — An  unsatisfactory  lawn.— Last  summer  I 
laid  down  a lawn  on  which  the  Moss  seemed  to  grow  very 
well.  But  this  winter  the  whole  of  the  surface  seems  to 
have  been  eaten  off,  and  left  it  so  bare  that  I have  had  to 
sow  it  again  with  lawn  seeds,  and  since  then  the  whole  of 
the  sui-face  which  I took  great  pains  to  roll  well  has 
become  filled  with  small  upheaved  hills  of  ■earth.  I should 
be  extremely  obliged  if  anyone  will  kindly  tell  me  how  to 
get  rid  of  this  pest  without  injury  to  the  seed  ?— W.  G.  P. 

518. — Climbers  for  a lean-to  greenhouse.— I 
have  a lean-to  greenhouse  about  14  feet  long  and  10  feet 
wide  at  the  roof.  Aspect  would  be  south-east.  I have  a 
hot-water  apparatus,  by  which  in  severe  weather  I can  com- 
mand a temperature  of  45  degs  to  60  degs.,  in  ordinary 
winters  45  degs.  to  00  degs.  I want  to  utilise  the  roof 
with  some  sort  of  climbers.  I have  three  holes  made  in 
the  wall,  and  1 thought  of  planting  on  the  outside  border, 
to  be  brought  into  the  house,  two  or  three  climbing  Boses. 
Would  Marechal  Niel  or  Devoniensis  do,  or  what  other 
kind  would  suit?  The  wires  on  the  roof  are  9 inches 
apart. — Inexperienced. 
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‘>19  — Planting  out  a Marechal  Niel  Rose. 
>Vj]1  J.  C.  C.,”  or  someone  else,  kindly  inform  me  wha 
to  do  under  the  following:  circumstaiices?  I bou^^ht  «. 
Marechal  Niel  Itose  in  February  last,  and  was  advised  (o 
put  it  in  a living-room  on  account  of  the  weather.  I did 
so,  and  now  wish  to  have  it  planted  out  on  a southern 
aspect.^  AVhat  will  be  the  best  time  for  doing  this,  and 
should  it  be  cut  down  or  not  this  season  ? I may  mention 
that  it  flowered  once  while  in  the  living-room. — A Con- 
stant Reader. 

5^0*  Newly-planted.  Vines. — In  the  early  spring 
of  this  year  I purchased  seven  Grape-Vine  canes— five  Black 
Hamburgh,  one  Lady  Downe’s,  and  one  Buckland  Sweet- 
water. They  were  planted  in  a good  soil,  well-manured  in 
an  outside  border  of  a house,  21  feet  long  I find  they  are 
no\y  beginning  to  break  fairly  well.  Should  the  buds  be 
syringed  daily,  and  ought  I to  have  the  canes  cut  back  ? 
Some  of  the  buds  on  wood  of  last  year’s  growth  at  the  ends 
of  the  canes  do  not  appear  to  be  growing.  What  can  I do  V 
— Inexperienced. 

521.— Boronia  megastigina.— I have  a plant  of 
this  Boronia  which  I bought  last  year.  It  has  just  done 
flowering ; but  has  not  been  at  all  satisfactory,  only 
having  had  a few  on  it.  Caused  I think  by  a slight  attack 
of  a scaley-bug  in  the  winter  (which  I soon  cured  by  an 
application  of  soft-soap  and  water).  It  is  now  growing 
anc^the  pot  is  full  of  roots.  I should  therefore  be 
glad  if  J.,”  or  someone  else,  would  advise  me  what  to 
do  with  it?  Should  I cut  it  down,  and  can  I strike  the 
cuttings,  and  how  must  I repot  it— after  or  before  cutting 
— and  what  soil  should  I use  ? It  is  now  in  a 4!-inch  pot. 
— H.  W.  Y. 

>9^— Plants  for  a town  cemetery.— Can  any- 
one kindly  suggest  something’  to  suit  the  following  V— I 
have  an  8 foot  square  plot  in  a cemetery  in  a manufactur- 
mg  town  in  the  north,  where  plants  do  not  readily  grow 
owing  to  the  presence  of  chemical  works.  This  and  the 
adjacent  plots  are  in  Grass,  undivided  from  each  other  in 
any  way.  Are  there  any  hardy  white  flowers  which  would 
bloom  most  of  the  year  with  which  I could  form  a border 
all  round  my  plot,  or  would  a succession  of  white  annuals 
be  better,  or  a white  foliage  plant  ? What  is  wanted  is  a 
neat  border  of  plants  that  would  show  distinctly  among 
common  Grass.  A variety  of  plans  are  requested,  and  I 
am  sure  many  other  readers  of  Gardening  would  make 
use  of  them. — Glasgow. 

Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers.— 

vyould  B.  C.  R.”  please  to  give  me  a little  more  informa- 
tion as  to  growing  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers?  I have 
read  that  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  will  not  do  together 
so  that  I divided  my  house  into  three  parts  : No.  1 for 
Tomatoes ; No.  2 for  Cucumbers ; No.  3 (no  glass)  for 
Mushrooms  and  Rhubarb.  Is  there  anything  in  the  plant 
line  that  I could  grow  behind  the  Tomatoes  in  No.  1 
house  ? In  No.  2 house  I have  a bed  close  to  the  glass 
which  IS  3 feet  6 inches  wide.  I have  planted  Cucumbers,’ 
and  as  the  house  is  9 feet  wide,  could  I grow  an^'thing  in 
the  back  part  ? I should  like  to  grow  a few  plants  to  have 
some  cut  flowers.  “B.  C.  R.>s>>  answer  to  my  fonner  ques- 
tion is  in  Gardening,  April  5th,  page  81.— Poor  Yorick. 

524.— An  unsatisfactory  greenhouse  flue.— I 
hpe  built  ray  greenhouse  flue  according  to  “B.  C.  R.’s” 
directions  ; but  the  drain-pipes  are  not  sufficiently  glazed, 
and  they  emit  an  objectionable  odour.  What  can  I paint  or 
coat  them  with?  Will  “B.  C.  R.”  kindly  say?  My  fire 
IS  not  perfect.  It  burns  well  near  the  door,  but  the  fuel 
near  the  back  never  burns.  Perhaps  if  I explain  the  con- 
struction “ B.  C.  R.”  may  see  a remediable  fault.  Bars 
27  inches  long ; ordinary  single  door ; bars  resting  on 
door-frame,  10  inches  depth  below  bars ; but  sometimes 
only  two,  owing  to  ashes  accumulating.  Door-frame 
11  inches  wide  ; furnace,  dittto  ; slope  of  bars  downward 
. from  door  towards  back  (only  a slight  fall),  not  more  than 
3 inches  ; rise  from  level  of  bars  to  bottom  of  flue,  about 
9 inches— is  this  too  much  ? I bank  up  the  furnace  door 
with  ashes,  and  get  a nice  heat  with  a slow  fire.  Length 
of  flue,  40  feet,  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  U ; chimney 
20  feet  of  galvanised  piping.  Many  thanks  for  previous 
h eip,  and  for  this  anticipated.— C.  W.  Parkin. 

Hamburgh  Vines.— I have  some 
Black  Hamburgh  Vines  which  are  now  sending  out  shoots 
vigorously  and  forming  bunches.  I want  to  know  what 
shoots  to  thin  out?  The  main  stem  of  each  Vine  consists 
of  5 feet  or  6 feet  of  old  wood,  and  as  much  again  of  this 
year  s growth.  All  the  way  up  this  main  stem  are 
young  shoots  a foot  or  so  long,  nearly  all  of  which 
have  one  or  more  bunches  forming.  Besides  these 
young  shoots  from  the  main  stem,  there  are  side 
branches  of  last  year’s  wood,  brown  and  hard,  varying 
from  1 foot  to  4 feet  in  length,  and  these,  like  the  main 
stem,  have  nearly  doubled  their  length  by  a new  green 
shoot,  besides  side  shoots,  nearly  all  of  which  show  one 
or  more  bunches.  The  Vines  have  been  pruned  differently 
this  season  to  what  they  have  been  before,  so  I am  rather 
puzzled  what  to  leave  and  what  to  take  away.  Which  are 
laterals— the  side  shoots  from  the  main  stem  (which  in  my 
case  are  last  year’s  wood)  or  the  little  shoots  from  the 


. 529. - Unhealthy  Olivias  should 

imagine  your  Olivia  lea\  es  had  been  burnt  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  specimen  sent.  If  the  plants  are  still  living 
and  growing  give  them  some  weak  manure-water  occa- 
sionally.—J.  J. 

^30.— Hoya  turning  yellow  (lIoya).—l  cannot 
account  for  your  Hoya  bella  turning  yellow,  not  knowing 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  growing.  Perhaps  the 
plant  has  bad  drainage?  At  any  rate,  your  heat  is  far  too 
high  for  this  time  of  the  year ; 70  degs.  would  be  <iuite 
high  enough  for  it,  I am  sure.— J.  J. 

631.  — Pruning  Jasmines  and  Barberries 
{Eruncr). — The  Jasmines  may  be  cut  back  now  to  the 
point  where  the  buds  are  breaking  ; or  lower,  if  necessary. 
A somewhat  similar  treatment  will  suit  the  Barberries  too, 
keeping  in  view  the  shape  the  shrubs  are  required  to 
assume  to  maintain  a symmetrical  outline. 

®®2;~r-A.nnuals,  biennials,  and  perennials 

(L.  J.  h.). — Annuals  are  plants  that  live  but  one  year, 
and  consequently  require  to  be  raised  from  seed  annually. 
Biennials  are  plants  produced  from  seed  in  one  year,  and  that 
perfect  their  seed  and  die  in  the  year  following.  Peren- 
nials are  plants  of  any  kind  that  live  on  for  more  than  two 
years. 

®33.— House  slops  as  liquid-manure  (R.  D.  B.). 
J ® house  slops  may  be  diluted  with  water  if  too  strong, 
and  thus  be  toned  down  so  as  to  suit  any  crop.  They  may 
also  be  poured  over  any  vacant  plot  of  land  that  requires 
nianure  as  they  are,  or  over  the  roots  of  any  fruit-tree  that 
looks  weakly  or  exhausted.  We  have  seen  old  and 
apparently  worn  out  Apple-trees  much  benefited  by  such 
applications. 

534.— Soot- water  for  plants  (S’.  A’.  //.).— Tie  up 
about  a peck  or  more  of  soot  in  a piece  of  coarse  open 
calico  or  canvas  ; then  attach  to  it  a stone  or  brickbat,  so 
that  it  will  not  float  in  water,  and  put  it  in  a tub  or  other 
suitable  vessel.  Fill  up  with  water  and  allow  it  to  stand 
for  a day  or  two  ; then  stir  up  and  squeeze  the  bag  well 
several  times.  Let  the  fluid  settle,  and  use  in  a perfectly 
clear  state,  and  be  careful  to  dilute  sufficiently  with  clear 
water. 

535  —Parsley  for  exhibition  in  pots  (Show- 
man).—Good  pots  of  Parsley  may  be  had  by  sowing  the 
seeds  in  gentle  heat  in  spring,  potting  off  singly  when 
large  enough  into  2J-inch  pots,  and  to  keep  shifting  them 
on  as  more  root  room  is  required,  until  they  occupy  6-inch 
or  8-inch  pots.  If  a large  potful  is  required  when  the 
plants  have  filled  4-inch  pots  pack  half-a-dozen  of  them 
into  a 12-inoh  pot.  Use  good  rich  soil,  containing  a little 
burnt  earth  or  some  wood-ashes. 

536.— A consignment  of  Orchids  (M.  D.;.— This 
is  a very  nice  little  lot  of  Orchids,  and  all  null  thrive  in 
the  Cattleya-house,  and  all  will  grow  well  upon  blocks,  or 
in  hanging-baskets,  saving  the  following,  and  these  should 
be  potted  : Brassia  Lawrenceana,  Peristeria  guttata,  Zygo- 
petalum  rostratum,  Cattleya  speciosissima,  and  Bifrenaria 
aurantiaca.  Paphinia  Randi  is  neither  new  nor  rare.  It  is 
a very  pretty  plant,  similar  somewhat  to  P.  cristata.  — M.  B. 

637.— Unhealthy  Pear-leaves  (//.  E.  R.).— it  the 
trees  are  old  and  exhausted,  or  if  the  roots  have  penetrated 
a bad  ungenial  subsoil,  the  stagnation  of  the  trees’  system 
has  prepared  them  for  thereception  of  some  fungoid  attack, 
which  causes  the  leaves  to  become  discoloured,  and  if  this 
is  not  arrested,  it  will  ultimately  kill  the  trees.  Work  in 
some  fresh  turfy-loam  round  the  roots,  and  mulch  to  keep 
them  near  the  surface.  If  the  root-pruning  does  not  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect,  cut  back  the  branches,  and  so  get 
up  new  heads. 

538.— Management  of  orchard-house  fruit- 
trees  (0.  H.  S.). — In  orchard-houses  in  which  no 
artificial  heat  is  employed,  the  temperature  must  be  ruled 
by  the  weather.  On  bright,  sunny  days  close  the  lights 
early  in  the  afternoon  to  secure  a higher  temperature  for 
the  night.  Disbudding  and  pinching  all  strong  shoots 
and  thinning  the  frait  where  set  too  thickly  will  be 
the  routine  for  the  month  of  May.  Insects  must  be 
diligently  looked  after.  Green-fly  and  red-spider  may  be 
eradicated  by  fumigation  with  Tobacco  or  syringing  with 
Tobacco  or  Quassia-chip  water. 


better  specimen  ; 2,  Libonia  floribunda ; 3,  Clianthug 
puniceus  j 4,  Diosma  odorata  ; 5,  Aspleniuiii  bulbiferum. 
IP.  S. — 1,  Arbutus  Unedo  ; 2,  Betinospora  pisifera  ; 

3,  A variety  of  Golden  Arbor-vitse  (Biota  orientalis  aurea) ; 

4,  Send  a cone-bearing  branch  ; 5,  Forsythia  suspensa ; 

6,  Thujopsis  dolabrata. F.  , S'. —Wild  English  Tulip 

(Tulipa  sylvestris). Jaumhie. — Purple-leaved  Plum 

(Prunus  Pissardi). B.  S.—l,  Scarlet  Wind-flower 

(Anemone  fulgens) ; 2,  Begonia  asootensis.  Others,  garden 

varieties  of  Pelargoniums,  which  we  do  not  name. 

Satterton.— Zephyranthes  carinata. Arabis.—l,  Cape 

Pelargonium  Pretty  Polly;  2,  Send  again  with  roots 

attached;  3,  Golden-leaved  variety  of  Valeriana  Phu. 

North  Cornwall.— The  Pelargonium  is  Mdme.  Thibaut. 

B.  G.  Clayton.— A poor  form  of  Cattleya  Triame. 

M.  B.  R. — Both  specimens  are  forms  of  Polyanthus. 

I'orfe.— Star  of  Bethlehem  (Ornithogalum  limbellatuni). 

Fury.— I,  Tecophylaia  spectabilis  ; 2,  Cissus  discolor  ; 

3,  Adiantum  Paccoti  ; 4,  Cyperus  alternifolius. A. 

AVMer.— Bedding  plant,  Iresine  Herbsti ; Orchid,  Cattleya 

Trianae. JJ.  F.  No.  5. — 1,  Onychium  japonicum  ; 

2,  Selaginella  Galleottei  apparently ; 3,  Cheilanthes 

species  ; 4,  Pteris  serrulata ; 5,  Fuchsia  splendens. 

Bee.—l,  Greek  Grape  Hyacinth  (Muscarl  Heldreichi) ; 
2,  Sky-blue  Grape  Hyacinth  (Musoari  botryoides) ; 3,  Saxi- 

fraga  (Megasea)  rubra  ; 4,  Send  again  in  flower. B.  M. 

—1,  Cytisus  racemosus  ; 2,  Deutzia  gracilis  ; 3,  Begonia 
Dregei ; 4,  Abutilon  var.  ; 5,  Dicentra  (Dielytra) 

spectabilis. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  w;j 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
tatce  to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  m-  insert  queries 
ttiat  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Fibrous.— ToMey  Pansies  can  be  obtained  from  growers 

advertising  in  this  paper. John  Rayford. — “ Vines  and 

Vine  Culture,”  by  A.  F.  Barron,  post  free  from  this  office, 

price  5s.  9d. T.  S.  B. — Apply  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  & 

Son,  Swanley,  Kent. Ignoramus. — Send  specimens  of 

the  insects  in  the  soil,  and  then  we  can  advise  you  what  to 
do.- — C.  H.  Purfer.— Nicholson’s  “Dictionary  of  Gar- 
dening ” is  the  best.  It  is  published  by  Upcott  Gill  & Co. , 

170,  Strand,  London,  W.C. H.  S. — Apply  to  a dealer 

in  bird-cages  and  traps. Constayit  Reader. — The 

Maiden-hair  Ferns  are  kept  in  too  moist  and  close  an 
atmosphere.  Give  more  air  and  let  the  atmosphere  get 

drier. F.  A.  S. — Do  you  mean  Cistus  or  Cytisus  ? 

Apple  Stock.— Graft  the  stocks  now. — — J.  J. — The 
addresses  required  are  as  follows ; Messrs.  Hugh  Low  & 
Co.,  Clapton,  London,  N.,  Mr.  W.  Bull,  536,  King’s-road, 
Chelsea,  London,  S.W.,  and  Messrs.  F.  Sander  & Co., 

St.  Albans,  Herts. Halford. — Apply  to  Messrs.  James 

Veitoh  & Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King’s-road,  Chelsea, 

London,  S.W. Claugha. — The  soil  sent  is  evidently 

from  a very  poor  staple.  Please  give  more  particulars  as 
to  subsoil,  aspect,  &c.,  and  then  we  will  try  and  advise 
you.  Is  there  anyone  in  the  neighbourhood  who  has  done 
well  with  a similar  soil  ? If  so,  it  would  be  a good  plan  to 

consult  that  person  or  persons. A.  P.— There  is  a 

reply  to  the  query  about  black  sulphur  in  Gardening, 

March  15th,  page  32. Shaldon. — The  mischief  to  the 

Roses  is  most  probably  caused  by  a cold,  damp,  atmos- 
phere, and  too  much  water  at  the  roots. 

Catalogue  received.  — Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds.  Edward  H.  Cutler,  60  and  61,  Covered-market, 
Leeds. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 


sides  of  the  side  shoots  ? The  Vines  look  very  healthy 
and  bore  w’ell  last_year.  They  are  four  years  old.— 
A,  B.  P.  . >ii  > . V'' 

il('^  1’  

To  the  foCiowinrj  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

526.— Newly-made  lawns  (M.  N.  0.).— Give  a top- 
dressing now  of  finely-sifted  wood-ashes.  It  will  encourage 
the  finer  Grasses  to  take  the  place  of  the  eradicated 
rolled  “se  of  the  spud  and  the 

dopf nobilerc.  M.  IF.J.-ThisOrchid 
does  not,  as  a rule,  flower  upon  the  one-year-old  shoots, 
vp^r  sometimes,  however,  but  generally  the  two- 

M^B°**^  shoots  are  the  ones  that  produce  the  flowers.— 

^“eolica  (Arabis).~The  stems  and 
lew  BtoJka  of  this  plant  are  eaten  preserved  With  sugar. 

(n  oplndloshapcd,  is  ciiiployod 
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639.— Shading  Oattleyas  (Anxious  Amateur).— 
Opinions  differ  as  to  this  matter.  I w’as  visiting  a collec- 
tion on  the  15th  of  this  month,  and  here  I thought  thinn-s 
would  have  been  better  arranged.  Air  was  on  the  house 
and,  although  the  sun  was  shining,  it  was  not  so  hot  but  that 
all  the  Laelias  and  Cattleyas  should  have  stood  the  sun  of 
last  Tuesday  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  It  is  a great 
mistake  shading  too  early  in  the  season,  and  a still  greater 
mistake  to  allow  the  shading  to  remain  over  the  plants 
when  the  sun  is  obscured.  Try  and  submit  .your  plants  to 
as  much  sun  as  you  can— of  course,  I mean  without  injury 
The  plants  will  grow  stronger  by  it,  and,  moreover,  they 
are  more  likely  to  flower.— Matt.  Bramble. 

cristata  and  other  Orchids 

(Tiny  Tim). — The  flower  of  Ccelogyne  cristata  is  a very 
good  one  indeed.  It  appears  to  be  of  the  Chatsworth 
variety.  The  leaves  of  the  Dendrobium  densiflorum  are 
old  and  dying  off.  They  are  sure  to  go  in  this  way  in  time. 
It  is  a plant  which  continues  to  show  flowers  on  the  old 
stems  sometimes  for  years.  I am  sorry  for  your  failure 
with  D.  Veitohianum,  but  you  may  cut  away  all  the  rotten 
part  and  hang  it  up  in  the  shade  in  the  wannest  house. 
It  will,  no  doubt,  break  back.  I am  very  glad  to  find  you 
so  successful.  Never  mind  what  anyone  may  think  about 
your  Orchid  seed-pods,  you  will  stand  as  much  chance  of 
good  results  as  anyone  else.  Odontoglossum  Halli  is  a 
very  beautiful  species  and  one  of  the  coolest.  Phajus 
grandifolius  is  a very  old  species,  which  will  succeed  well 
with  mixed  stove-plants  or  in  any  warm  house,  but  it  will 
not  grow  sufficiently  strong  to  flower  in  the  cool-house  — 
M.  B. 

NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
smt  to  natne  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 

tbatIo  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 

trated, o?,  Southampton-strcct,  Strand,  London,  W.G. 

Names  of  plants. — Jfiles.— African  Hemp  (Spar- 

mannla  aincana), Abraham  JlcWorc.— Sky-bluoGrapc 

Hyacinth  (Muscari  botiyoideo). Ploughshare Com- 

mon Star  ol  Eothlohsiu  ^mithogalura  umbollatnm).— - 
£(W.—Pol#monlum  cesrulaum.— J.  Ryder,— l,  Sand 


ESTABLISHING  A POULTRY  FARM. 

437. — It  is  usually  considered  that  one  hun- 
dred full-gro-wn  fowls  are  sufficient  to  stock  an 
acre  of  land — that  is,  of  course,  supposing  that 
the  land  is  devoted  entirely  to  poultry.  It 
would  not  be  wise,  however,  to  allow  this  num- 
ber to  run  in  one  flock  ; for  if  this  were  done 
much  of  the  ground  would  never  be  grazed  at 
all,  whilst  the  parts  immediately  round  the 
house  would  be  fouled  considerably,  and  be 
likely  to  promote  disease.  I am  of  opinion  that 
lots  of  twenty-five  would  be  much  better  than 
twice  the  number — in  fact,  I am  satisfied  from 
personal  observation  that  hens  in  small  num- 
bers are  much  more  prolific  than  when  running 
together  in  large  flocks,  although  the  former  may 
be  confined  in  runs  whilst  the  others  may  he 
free  to  roam  where  they  please.  This  is  the  first 
point  to  be  considered  in  establishing  a poultry 
farm  : if  you  have  a large  number  of  hens,  and 
expect  them  to  do  well,  there  must  be  a con- 
siderable outlay  in  fencing  in  order  to  provide 
several  distinct  runs,  and  this  outlay  has  to  be 
incurred  by  the  poultry  farmer  himself  ; for  no 
landowner  would  be  likely  to  spend  money  in 
the  erection  of  poultry  houses  and  runs  on  a 
large  scale,  even  with  the  prospect  of  receiving 
a high  rate  of  interest  on  the  outlay.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
cost  of  fencing,  &c.,  required  for  an  acre  of  land  ; 
for  so  much  depends  upon  the  existing  hounda- 
' ries  and  the  kind  of  fencing  preferred.  At  any 
rate,  the  outlay  must  be  large,  although,  if  the 
concern  be  carefully  managed,  there  is  no  reason 
to  fear . that  the  undertaking  will  be  over- 
weighted with  interest  on  the  capital  employed, 
whilst  it  is  very  certain  that  indifferent  results 
must  be  expected  if  the  land  be  used  in  its  natu- 
ral state.  The  beat  size  of  run  is  about  o,n  eighth 
of  an  aero  $ but  as  this  means  an  extra  outlay 
in  fencing  the  rune  may  be  ae  large  again)  if 
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preferred.  Still,  the  smaller  run  has  this  ad- 
vantage— the  land  will  be  more  evenly  grazed, 
in  the  first  place,  and  the  more  runs  there  are 
the  more  fretpiently  can  the  hens  be  changed, 
and  this  means  that  more  hens  can  be  kept. 

“ Active  ” seems  inclined  to  go  in  for  egg- 
production  only.  There  is,  I admit,  something 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  course.  Still,  if  I 
were  about  to  make  a venture  in  this  line  of 
business,  I should  certainly  be  more  ambitious 
at  starting.  We  all  know  that  the  tradesman 
who  contrives  to  keep  his  expenses  as  low  as 
possible  is  as  well  oft'  in  the  end,  with  a moderate 
amount  received  from  sales,  as  the  man  whose 
gross  receipts  are  very  large,  but  whose  expen- 
diture is  likewise  heavy.  So  with  poultry- 
farming— if  there  is  a large  stock  of  various 
classes  of  poultry  about  the  place,  labour  must 
be  employed,  and  the  receipts  must  be  so  much 
the  larger ; whilst  with  laying-hens  the  only 
attention  recpiired  is  feeding  twice  or  thrice 
daily,  a daily  collection  of  eggs,  and  an  occa- 
sional cleansing  of  the  fowl-houses  and  runs. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  laying-hens 
only  are  kept  the  labour  rerpiired,  beyond  that 
which  theTnistress  of  the  house  or  her  daughters 
can  supply,  need  not  exceed  one  day  per  week 
on  an  average  throughout  the  year.  The 

Outlay  for  labour,  therefore,  would  be 
trifling.  But  there  are  objections  to  this  plan 
of  operation.  In  the  first  place,  a poultry 
farmer  who  supplies  eggs  alone  must,  if  his 
business  is  to  be  a profitable  one,  take  care  that 
his  output  of  fresh  eggs  be  regular  at  all  seasons, 
for  if  he  cannot  accommodate  his  customers  at 
Christmas,  when  eggs  are  generally  scarce,  he 
may  be  sure  he  will  have  a difficulty  in  selling 
his  produce  at  midsummer,  when  eggs  are 
almost  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  Now,  it  is 
impossible  for  a regular  supply  of  eggs  to  be 
forthcoming  if  pullets  are  not  brought  into  the 
yard  every  year,  and  for  two  reasons  these  are 
best  bred  at  home.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
cheaper  to  breed  than  to  buy,  because  March 
and  April  pullets  (the  best  for  winter  laying) 
have,  one  may  truthfully  say,  a fancy  value 
from  the  time  of  their  birth  until  October,  and 
one  or  two  shillings  saved  in  this  way  will  make 
up  an  item  not  to  be  despised.  Secondly,  a 
poultry-keeper  who  buys  his  pullets  is  always 
working  in  the  dark  ; he  relies  entirely  on  the 
breeder,  and  thus  suffers  for  the  latter’s  mis- 
takes, and  he  can  never  hope  to  improve  the  lay- 
ing powers  of  his  stock.  Any  owner  of  laying  hens 
will  acknowledge  that  there  is  a great  difference 
in  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  different  hens,  and 
a very  little  accpiaintance  with  ordinary  fowls  is 
sufficient  to  convince  the  poultry-keeper  that  the 
most  robust-looking  pullet  is  not  always  the  best 
layer.  Now,  a breeder  who  breeds  for  sale  will 
naturally  mate  his  birds  (if  he  considers  the  ques- 
tion at  all)  in  such  a way  as  to  produce  very 
strong  chickens.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
buyer  is  as  likely  as  not  to  lay  in  a stock  of  hens 
which  will  never  be  worth  picking  up  as  far  as 
layers  are  concerned.  It  is  not  enough  to  feel 
that  you  have  found  the  man’s  stock  good  one 
year  ; you  must  be  satisfied  that  the  breeder  has 
mated  his  hens  in  such  a way  as  to  ensure  success 
a second  time.  This  is  not  a very  easy  matter, 
for  one  never  knows  the  mischief  which  may  be 
done  by  improper  mating.  Last  year,  for 
instance,  I bought  for  a neighbour  a large  num- 
ber of  early-hatched  chickens,  amongst  which 
were  several  pullets.  As  they  were  a good  lot, 
and  were  not  urgently  required  for  table  pur- 
poses, I advised  that  some  of  them  should  be 
retained  for  laying,  with  a view  to  provide 
sitters  this  spring,  the  owner  having  only  a small 
number  of  hens  which  could  be  depended  upon 
for  this  kind  of  work.  The  breeder  of  these  pul- 
lets was  very  successful  with  his  chickens  a year 
ago  ; the  hens  sat  steadily,  and  the  broods  were 
very  large.  There  was,  therefore,  a reasonable 
expectation  of  the  pullets  being  very  useful  as 
mothers.  They  are,  however,  somewhat  indif- 
ferent, and  this  I attribute  to  their  sire  being 
bred  indirectly  from  non  sitting  stock.  It  is  the 
same  thing  in  breeding  for  layers.  Now,  by 
Breeding  from  one’s  own  birds  it  is  possible 
to  hatch  laying  stock  only  from  the  best  layers, 
and  by  carefully  mating  the  pullets  each  year, 
Fo  improve  the  laying  powers  very  considerably 
in  the  course  of  a few  seasons.  It  is  therefore 
desirable  for  anyone  who  contemplates  the 
keeping  of  a large  number  of  laying  hens,  to 
breed  his  own  stock  for  this  reason  alone.  But 
for  another  reason  I recommend  breeding  on  an 


extensive  scale.  A man  who  sells  eggs  ought 
also  to  be  able  to  supply  chiekens  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  ; and  if  the  latter  are  well  managed 
they  should  return  a handsome  profit.  Again, 
a breeder  on  a large  scale  should  also  be  able  to 
supply  pullets  for  laying  purposes  at  the  end  of 
eaoh  summer.  I have  already  said  such  birds 
have  a fancy  value  at  this  season,  for  there  are 
hundreds  of  poultry-keepers  about  the  country 
who  must  have  winter  eggs,  and  they  are 
compelled  to  buy  their  young  stock,  as  they 
have  no  facilities  for  rearing.  As  a rule, 
the  best  winter  layers  are  obtained  from  the 
sitting  breeds,  and  this  leads  me  to  consider  a 
fourth  source  of  income.  It  is  that  to  be  ob 
tained  from  the  sale  of  sitting  hens.  The  pullets, 
having  laid  all  the  winter,  will  wish  to  sit  in  the 
eai-ly  spring,  and  those  which  are  not  required 
for  home  use  will  be  eagerly  bought  by  breeders 
of  fancy  poultry  or  gamekeepeis.  “Active”  will 
therefore  see  that  a real  poultry  farm  is  a some- 
what important  concern.  I do  not  advise  him 
to  undertake  such  a business  at  all  unless  he 
has  had  some  experience  at  the  work,  and  in 
any  case  he  ought  not  to  attempt  it  on  a large 
scale  at  first,  but  commence  moderately  and 
gradually  increase  his  output  as  circumstances 
demand.  Boulting. 

4.38.  — Best  cross-bred  fo’wls.  — By 

paying  proper  attention  to  cleanliness  “ A Begin- 
ner ” may  be  able  to  keep  about  six  fowls  in  the 
pen  mentioned.  Most  poultry-keepers  who  have 
confined  runs  stock  more  heavily  than  this,  but 
it  rarely  happens  that  you  see  fowls  kept  in  such 
places  look  as  bright  as  they  should  do,  and  I 
question  very  much  whether  they  lay  freely  at 
any  time  of  the  year  under  such  circumstances. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  they  are  not  over- 
erowded,  although  they  may  be  in  a confined 
run,  they  lay  well  and  look  cheerful  and  con- 
tented at  all  times.  I will  give  you  an  instance 
of  the  truth  of  this.  A year  ago  I had  a dozen 
brown  Leghorn  pullets,  from  which  I selected 
six  to  mate  with  a cock  for  breeding  purposes. 
The  pen  for  them  was  not  a large  one,  although 
it  was  in  the  open  air,  with  a house  at  one  corner 
to  use  at  night  and  during  bad  weather.  It  was 
not,  however,  intended  to  use  it  regularly,  but 
only  during  the  breeding  season.  The  pullets 
laid  well  at  the  start,  but  afterwards  fell  off ; 
and,  what  is  more  important  still,  they  did  not 
retain  their  bloom.  I therefore  turned  them  out 
as  soon  as  I had  secured  sufficient  eggs.  This 
year  I made  a larger  run,  and  in  it  placed  the 
same  cock,  four  of  the  same  hens,  and  a couple 
of  dark  Brahmas  for  the  purpose  of  breeding 
some  pullets  for  winter  laying,  as  I have  an 
impression  that  a cross  between  the  Leghorn  and 
Brahma  will  produce  an  excellent  winter  layer. 
My  run  is  6 feet  high,  and  open  at  the  top.  It 
is  erected  in  an  enclosure  situated  between  the 
yard  frequented  by  the  ordinary  hens  and  the 
wired-in  pens  occupied  by  birds  from  which  I 
wish  to  breed.  I have  a few  white  Dorkings,  from 
which  I breed  chickens  for  the  table  during 
the  summer  months,  and  when  they  are  not 
confined  nor  running  with  chickens  they  are 
turned  down  in  the  common  yard.  One  of 
these  hens  found  her  way  into  the  Leghorn  pen, 
and  remained  there,  so  that  for  several  weeks  I 
had  seven  hens  in  the  run,  and  during  that  time 
I occasionally  received  seven  eggs  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  so  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  hens 
laid  remarkably  well.  The  Brahmas  and  Dork- 
ing are  now  sitting,  but  the  Leghorns  look  as 
fresh  as  ever,  and  are  still  laying.  My  Leghorn 
pen  is  10  yards  by  6 yards,  and  I should  never 
attempt  to  give  less  room.  If  “ Beginner  ” has 
no  other  space  than  the  shed  at  his  disposal,  he 
had  better  give  up  all  his  ideas  about  breeding, 
for  it  will  not  pay  him  to  attempt  it.  A cock 
will  therefore  be  unnecessary,  and  I should  not 
be  particular  about  any  particular  breed  of  fowl 
unless  I bought,  say,  pullets  every  autumn 
bred  from  a Brahma  hen  crossed  by  a Leghorn, 
Minorca,  or  Andalusian  cook.  A better  selec- 
tion, perhaps,  could  be  made  for  table  use,  but 
it  is  impossible  for  you  to  breed  for  market 
under  the  circumstances  named. — Doulting. 

439.— Destroying  rats  in  a fowl- 
house,  &C. — If  the  pond  in  question  is  fed  by 
a stream  I fear  it  is  altogether  impossible  for 
you  to  exterminate  the  rats,  because  you  can 
never  hope  to  cut  off  the  supply,  and  so  long  as 
breeding  is  carried  on  so  long  must  you  expect 
the  rats  to  increase.  If,  however,  the  pond  is  of 
reasonable  size,  and  its  banks  can  be  approached 


on  all  sides,  you  may  hope  to  win  in  the  end, 
although  you  must  prepare  yourself  for  an  up- 
hill fight.  I should  continue  the  shooting  pro- 
cess, and  follow  this  up  with  a raid  upon  the 
rat-holes  in  the  banks,  using  ferrets  in  the  first 
place,  and  then  placing  rags  dipped  in  paraffin 
or  tar  as  thickly  as  possible.  Rats  do  not  like 
tar  by  any  means,  and  if  you  could  only  get  at 
all  the  entrances  to  the  banks  you  may  hope  to 
overcome  your  enemies  in  a very  short  time. 
You  must  remember  that  the  present  is  the  best 
season  for  work,  because  the  days  are  long  and 
in  the  evening  the  rats  coma  out  to  drink. 
Y our  case  should  serve  as  a warning  to  others, 
some  people  being  reluctant  to  do  anything 
which  would  help  to  prevent  the  alarming 
increase  of  rats,  and  they  awake  to  their  senses 
when  it  is  too  late.  I have  seen  numerous 
instances  of  this  ; but  I do  not  wish  to  say  that 
the  present  querist  has  been  trifling  with  the 
pests,  as  it  seems  to  me  that  his  homestead  is  a 
favourite  spot  with  the  rats. — Doulting. 

436. — A large  egg. — Such  a large  egg  as 
“ R.  H.  F.”  refers  to  can  scarcely  be  looked 
upon  as  a common  production ; at  the  same 
time  it  is  by  no  means  rare.  It  is  probably 
brought  about  by  some  defect  in  the  egg  organs, 
and  this,  doubtless,  rights  itself  in  time.  It  is 
not  desirable  to  have  hens  laying  such  eggs,  for 
the  latter  are  of  no  use  whatever  for  sitting 
purposes,  and  if  marketed  would  not  reach  their 
value,  because  most  consumers  would  object  to 
their  size.  I should  be  reluctant  to  breed  from 
any  hen,  however  good  as  a layer,  which 
habitually  laid  misshapen,  or  very  large  or 
very  small  eggs,  for  the  reason  that  her  offspring 
would  probably  inherit  the  defects. — Doulting. 


BIRDS. 

Breeding  mule  birds.— In  Vol.  II.  of  i 

the  “ Feathered  Tribes  of  Great  Britain,”  by 
Robert  Mudie,  the  following  appears  regarding 
mules  bred  between  canaries  and  goldfinches  : j 

“ These  do  not,  of  course,  breed  with  each  other,  , 
though  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  would 
breed  back  to  the  pure  blood  of  either  parent.” 
Will  anyone  kindly  tell  me  if  this  is  so,  and 
how  to  proceed?  I have  always  understood 
mules  would  not  breed,  but  have  reason  to  think 
one  dropped  an  egg  in  my  large  cageful  of  birds  ; 
this  summer. — S.  j 

QUERIES.  I 

Sil.—Pood  for  thrushes.— Will  someone  kindly  ■ 

inform  me  the  best  food  to  give  a nest  of  young  thrushes,  ^ 
and  state  their  after  management? — J.  J.  R.  j 

642.— Birds  in  an  aviary.— will  someone  kindly 
inform  me  what  varieties  of  birds  can  be  kept  in  an  a\  lary 
with  canaries,  and  the  name  (with  price)  of  a good  book  on 
the  management  of  birds  ? — Wardley. 

543. — Food  for  pigeons.— Would  someone  kindly 
tell  me  the  proper  food  for  pigeons?  I have  a pair  of 
fantails  which  have  a spacious  ca^e  in  the  open  air,  and 
they  are  very  dainty  in  their  appetite.  I give  them  Barley 
and  bread; 'but  they  do  not  feed  well.  They  are  now 
■nesting.  What  is  the  best  food  for  the  parents  ? Also 
their  young? — Primrose  and  Snowdrop. 

544. -Canai‘y  laying  soft  eggs.-Can  anyone 
kindly  inform  i*e  the  reason  my  canary  lays  soft  eggs  ' 1 
feed  her  on  Coiaary-seed  and  a little  Hemp  and  green  food 
daily.  Previous  to  her  laying  she  lies  atthebottrom  of  the 
cage  as  if  she  was  dying.  What  can  I do  ?— E.  C. 

REPLY. 

Beautiful  cage  birds.— It  has  often 
surprised  me  that  canaries  are  so  universally 
kept  as  pets,  when  there  are  other  hardy  birds 
far  more  beautiful  in  colouring,  with  less  ear- 
piercing songs,  and  certainly  cheaper.  The 
nonpareil  finch  is  a hardy  North  American  bird, 
about  the  size  of  a chaffinch  ; its  head  is  bright 
ultramarine-blue,  its  back  and  tail  emerald- 
green,  its  wings  purplish-brown,  and  its  under 
parts  carmine  ; it  has  a soft,  pretty  little  song, 
and  costs  eight  shillings.  The  indigo  finch,  also 
North  American,  is  bright  ultramarine-blue, 
shaded  with  green,  but  becoming  partly  brown 
in  the  winter.  Its  song  is  clear  and  brilliant, 
but  not  painfully  loud  ; it  costs  from  five  to  six 
shillings^  I have  kept  both  these  birds  in  health 
for  two  years  already. — A.  G.  Butler. 
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CROPPING  SMALL  VEGETABLE  AND 
FRUIT  GARDENS. 

Owners  of  small  gardens  are  naturally  anxious 
to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  ground, 
and  in  many  cases  crowd  far  too  many  things 
into  the  restricted  area  at  command,  and 
thereby  defeat  the  end  in  view,  as  a good 
many  of  the  crops  never  come  to  perfection, 
and  there  is  thus  a loss  of  both  time  and 
labour,  as  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  crowd  any 
kind  of  crop  into  the  ground  where  it  cannot 
possibly  prove  satisfactory,  and  that  this  is 
too  frequently  the  case  I have  abundant  evi- 
dence to  prove.  Now,  the  question  will  natu- 
rally arise.  Which  crops  shall  be  dispensed 
with,  when  there  are  so  many  claiming  a share 
of  our  attention?  Well,  I should  decidedly 
say  either  dispense  with  altogether,  or  reduce 
the  area  given  up  to  them  very  much,  such 
crops  as  can  be  bought  as  cheaply,  or  even 
more  so,  than  they  can  be  grown,  and  that  can 
be  kept  in  good  condition  for  some  time  after 
storing.  I allude  more  especially  to  main- 
crop  Potatoes,  Onions,  Carrots,  and  other  roots, 
for  they  are  really  superior  from  the  open 
fields,  and  as  to  price,  it  is  simply  impossible 
to  try  to  grow  them  in  gardens  at  the  figure 
they  are  supplied  by  market-growers  ; there- 
fore I would  strongly  advise  that  only  a few  of 
the  earliest  varieties  be  grown  in  the  garden, 
and  the  space  that  is  thus  set  free  from  the 
main  crops  should  be  devoted  to  such  things 
as  are  in  daily  request,  and  that  must  be  used 
fresh  from  the  garden,  for 

Sarads,  herbs,  and  green  vegetables  are  pro- 
portionally much  dearer  than  root  crops,  and 
above  aU,  if  they  are  not  freshly  gathered,  they  are 
very  much  deteriorated  in  flavour,  and  many  are 
really  unwholesome  and  indigestible.  I would, 
therefore,  advise  salads  to  be  much  more 
largely  grown  than  hitherto,  as  a good  fresh 
silad  is  a thing  that  ought  always  to  be  pro- 
curable, as 

Lettgce  or  Endive,  if  sown  in  small  quan- 
tities at  intervals  of  a month,  from  March  to 
September,  ought  to  yield  some  fit  for  cutting 
every  month  in  the  year,  the  great  thing  being 
to  avoid  a glut  at  one  time  and  a scarcity  at 
another;  this  can  best  be  accomplished  by 
sowing  and  planting  at  regular  intervals, 
selecting  the  hardy  kinds  for  winter  and 
sprmg. 

Radishes,  if  sown  on  gentle  hot-beds  in 
February,  and  in  cold  frames  at  the  end  of  that 
month,  and  then  on  warm  borders,  will  carry 
on  the  supply  until  the  open  ground  ones  come 
m,  and  the  succession  is  easily  maintained 
trom  the  coolest  and  best  soil  at  command. 
Mustard  and  Cress  is  so  easily  grown  that  the 
mam  thing  is  to  see  that  there  is  not  too  much 
sown  at  one  time,  as  it  soon  gets  old. 

Cucumbers  should  now  be  started  in  frames 
on  manure-beds  to  supply  bottom-heat,  for 
tUere  is  no  modern  invention  that  surpasses 
tne  old  - fashioned  frame  for  Cucumbers, 
tomatoes  should  have  more  attention,  as  they 
answer  both  for  salad  and  as  a cooked  vege- 
table.  Plants  raised  as  early  as  possible,  and 
pian^  out  on  sunny  walls,  or  a few  grown  in 
pots  m greenhouse,  will  prove  invaluable.  Then 
the  herbs  should  get  more  space.  Good  curled 


Parsley  is  a daily  want  in  every  kitchen, 
and  by  sowing  in  March,  and  again  in  July,  a 
good  crop  may  he  insured  for  every  day  in  the 
year.  Herbs,  such  as  Sage,  Thyme,  Mint,  &c. , 
should  be  transplanted  at  least  once  a year, 
and  a fresh  stock  of  young  plants  raised,  either 
by  division  or  from  seed  sown  in  spring,  as 
seedlings  are  more  vigorous  and  less  liable  to 
die  off  in  winter  than  are  older  plants. 

Shallot.s  and  Garlio  are  very  useful  roots 
that  are  seldom  thought  of  until  required  for 
use.  A few  rows  planted  in  early  spring  and 
carefully  harvested  when  ripe,  and  hung  up  in  a 
dry  place,  will  keep  good  for  months.  Vege- 
tables, such  as 

Peas,  require  considerable  space,  and  do  far 
best  in  rows  at  wide  intervals  apart,  so  as  to 
allow  of  immediate  cropping.  The  earliest,  mid- 
season, and  late  sorts  should  have  at  least  two 
sowings  of  each  made  to  keep  up  a succession. 

Broad  Beans,  Longpods,  and  Windsor,  one 
sowing  of  each,  Dwarf  French,  and  Runner 
Beans  should  be  sown  the  end  of  April,  and 
again  in  May ; they  are  most  prolific  and 
useful. 

C.adliflowers  and  Broccoli  should  be  pro- 
curable every  month  in  the  year,  but  require 
attention  in  sowing,  transplanting,  &c.,  so  as 
to  get  them  fit  for  table  in  succession.  Cauli- 
flower, if  good  autumn-sown  plants  are  put 
out  now,  will  be  ready  for  use  in  July,  and  the 
plants  raised  this  spring  in  boxes  will  follow 
close  on  them,  while  those  sown  out-of-doors 
now  will  supply  the  autumn  demand.  The  variety 
known  as  the  Autumn  Giant,  if  sown  now,  will 
yield  fine  heads,  until  frost  cuts  them  ofii', 
when  the  hardier  Broccolis  will  take  up  the 
supply,  and  continue  it  through  the  winter  and 
spring. 

Cabbage,  Brus.sels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  Kale, 
&c. , if  sown  now,  and  planted  out  as  soon  as 
the  early  Peas  and  Potatoes  are  cleared,  will 
yield  a good  supply  of  winter  green  vegetables. 

Spinach  is  not  nearly  so  much  grown  as  it 
ought  to  be.  The  summer  kind  should  be  sown 
at  intervals  of  a fortnight ; it  will  be  found  one 
of  the  most  useful  of  summer  vegetables  when 
it  can  be  had  fresh  from  the  garden. 

Asparagus  is  such  a delicious  vegetable  that 
it  ought  to  find  a home  in  every  garden,  even  if 
it  excludes  other  things.  This  is  a good  time 
to  form  a bed,  as  the  young  plants  move  better 
just  as  they  start  into  growth  than  at  any 
other  time  of  year.  Soil  deeply  broken  up  and 
well  enriched,  and  plenty  of  sandy  soil  over  the 
crown,  suits  well. 

Seakale  requires  similar  soil,  but  should  he 
planted  while  it  is  quite  dormant. 

Fruit  should  take  a prominent  place  in 
small  gardens.  Every  inch  of  wall  space  should 
be  utilised  for  tender  fruits,  and  then  the  walks 
and  borders  should  be  margined  with  espalier 
or  dwarf  bush  trees.  The  Apple  and  Pear  do 
remarkably  well  on  this  sort  of  trees,  and 
bush  fruits,  such  as  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
and  Raspberries,  hardly  ever  fail  of  a crop, 
and  require  little  knowledge  of  fruit  culture  to 
manage  them.  Then  there  is  one  of  the  beat 
of  all  fruits  for  small  gardens— viz. , the 

Strawberry,  and  it  is  such  an  accommodating 
fruit  that  it  may  be  utilised  for  forming  an 
edging,  for  if  the  fruit  has  a mulch  of  litter 
placed  under  it  to  keep  it  clean  and  free  from 
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grit,  it  will  be  just  as  fine  as  that  which  is 
gathered  from  the  open  quarters.  Briefly 
stated,  owners  of  small  gardens  must  make  a 
more  rigid  selection  of  the  crops  they  culti- 
vate than  those  who  have  plenty  of  space, 
for  if  they  cannot  increase  the  area,  they  may 
at  least  increase  the  value  of  the  produce  by 
growing  crops  of  greater  value,  and  by  putting 
more  study  into  even  such  an  apparently  simple 
thing  as  the  cropping  of  a piece  of  kitchen  and 
fruit  garden.  J.  Groom,  Oosport. 


Destruction  of  weeds.— Those  of  a 
perennial  character,  or  which  have  fleshy  roots, 
rambling  or  otherwise — among  these  being  in- 
cluded ground  Elder,  Dandelion,  Twitch,  Bind- 
weed, and  Crowfoot — are  already  active,  and 
unless  grappled  with  at  once  will  soon  be  almost 
indestructible.  In  addition  to  forking  out  and 
burning  as  many  roots  as  possible,  it  is  also 
necessary  to  hoe  off  the  top  growth  of  any  pieces 
that  escape.  If  this  is  persevered  with  no  pro- 
gress can  be  made,  the  hoe  eventually  killing 
the  most  tenacious  of  weeds.  I have  also  seen 
various  fleshy-rooted  weeds  completely  smothered 
and  killed  % the  heavy  haulm  of  the  Scotch 
Champion  Potato.  If  this  variety  is  planted  on 
moderately  heavy,  well-manured  ground,  it 
forms  so  much  branching  haulm  that  nothing  can 
possibly  survive  under  it.  In  addition  to  clean- 
ing the  ground,  heavy  crops  of  Potatoes  of  the 
best  table  quality  are  secured.  A frequent  use 
of  the  hoe  among  all  advancing  crops  will  des- 
troy innumerable  small  annual  weeds,  a few 
minutes  spent  in  this  way  saving  many  hours  of 
harder  and  less  effective  labour  later  on.  W eeds 
quite  young  when  hoed  up  soon  perish,  but  if 
left  till  they  are  nearly  or  quite  fully  grown  it 
must  be  a very  strong  sunshine  that  will  destroy 
them.  More  often  than  not  strong  weeds  hoed 
up  and  not  raked  off  the  ground  will  strike  root 
afresh,  and  left  alone  will  grow  more  vigorously 
than  heretofore.  Weed-killers  used  exactly  as 
advised  by  their  vendors  are  more  effective  than 
salt  for  destroying  weeds  on  gravel  walks,  but 
they  must  not  come  into  contact  with  living 
edgings  of  any  kind,  or  these  too  will  suffer. 
Box  and  other  edgings  may  be  protected  with 
the  aid  of  wide  boards  set  on  edge  in  front  of 
them,  and  as  the  weed-killers  only  lightly  damp 
the  surface  of  the  walks  no  injury  accrues  to  the 
roots  of  the  edging  plants.— I. 

The  Bermuda  Lily  (Lilium  Harrisi).— 
As  a rule  I read  with  much  interest  the 
writing  of  “ Mr.  Thomas  Baines,”  in  Garden- 
ing. I noticed,  April  19,  page  100,  the  advice 
given  by  him  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  above 
plants.  I will  give  you  my  experience  of  it.  I 
potted  in  a 12-inch  pot  three  bulbs  (Oct.  16, 
1888),  It  was  in  flower  at  Easter.  After 
flowering  I placed  it  in  a cool  situation  out-of- 
doors,  watered  sparingly.  The  flowering  spike 
died  down  in  a few  days.  After  cutting  away 
the  old  spike  two  new  ones  appeared,  instead  of 
one  spike,  and  in  the  following  September  it 
was  in  full  flower  again  with  eighteen  grand 
blooms,  much  better  than  the  forced  flowers 
were.  I may  mention  that  at  the  first  flowering 
it  had  on  thirteen  blooms,  making  a total  of 
thirty-one  flowers  in  less  than  a year  from 
potting,  and  the  bulbs  are  still  in  the  same  pot 
and  are  again  pushing  up  strongly,  and  I would 
venture  to  say  it  is  of  a very  hardy  constitution. 
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I will  give  you  the  result  of  three  bulbs,  which 
I have  iu  ilower  at  the  present  time  with  eleven 
blooms,  one  bulb  carrying  five  flowers.  I mean 
to  try  the  same  treatment  as  before  merely  as  a 
test  case. — W.  L.,  Bath. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 


Esrirarts  from  a garden  diary  I’rom  May 
Srd  to  May  10th. 

This  is  a busy  time— much  shifting  of  piants  about  from 
piace  to  place  to  keep  all  things  moving  on  properly, 
hedding-out  stuff  has  been  taken  to  the  hardening  ofif 
places.  Spare  houses  have  been  planted  with  Tomatoes. 
Pelargoniums  coming  into  bloom  shitted  on  to  the  conser- 
\atory.  A batch  of  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora 
also  forms  a very  pretty  group  in  a conservatory.  Groups 
of  plants  of  one  kind  give  an  agreeable  change  when  one 
has  got  tired  of  the  mixtures.  Placed  a part  of  the  Chrys- 
anthemums in  a sheltered  position  in  the  open  air.  It  is 
rather  early  tor  doing  this  ; but  they  have  been  well 
hardened  by  exposure,  and  I am  rather  pressed  for  room 
in  pits  and  frames.  Sowed  Chrysanthemum  Asters  in  the 
open  air  for  late  blooming.  I always  feel  safer  when  there 
is  a good  bed  of  these  in  Ihe  resen-e  garden  ; they  come  in 
so  hand  V to  fill  up  a vacancy  anywhere  should  anything 
go  off  in  the  beds.  The  Tulips  are  very  beautiful  now, 
and  other  late  spring  flowers  are  too  good  to  think  about 
clearing  the  beds  for  their  summer  occupants  at  present ; 
but  the  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  .Squills,  &c.,  have  been  lifted 
and  taken  elsewhere  to  ripen  to  give  time  for  getting  the 
beds  prepared  for  the  Pelargoniums,  &c.  Put  stakes  to 
( 'arnations  and  Picotees.  Planted  Hollyhocks,  Pentste- 
mons,  and  choice  Columbines  from  pots.  Repotted 
Azaleas,  Heaths,  and  other  hard-wooded  plants.  I am 
not  anxious  to  get  these  into  very  large  pots,  so  only  small 
shifts  are  given.  Pruned  Camellias  planted  in  the  borders 
of  the  conservatory.  The  plants  are  large,  and  are 
making  a good  deal  of  wood.  Looked  over  Cucumbers  in  the 
house.  This  is,  in  fact,  almost  daily  work  now,  as  there  is 
always  something  or  other  requiring  to  be  done,  as  other 
things  have  to  be  grown  in  this  house  besides  Cucumbers. 

I envy  those  who  keep  separate  houses  for  each  purpose. 
For  instance,  at  this  present  month,  I have  first  a shelf 
trear  the  glass  at  the  back  filled  with  Strawberries  swelling 
off  their  crops  of  fruit ; a little  lower  is  a broader  shelf 
half-filled  with  French  Beans,  and  elsewhere  are  young 
Ferns,  PaJms,  &o.,  coming  on.  To  keep  all  things  moving  on 
aright  requires  incessant  watchfulness  ; but  I do  not  have  a 
high  night  temperature  ; 60  degs.  is  very  seldom  exceeded, 
and  if  the  thermometer  drops  to  55  degs.  on  a cold  morn- 
ing, I do  not  mind.  If  1 had  a high  night  temperature 
with  so  many  things  in  the  house,  I should  have  much 
more  d.ifficulty  in  keeping  all  things  right.  But  though  I 
do  not  believe  in  a high  night  temperature  for  Cucumbers,  I 
do  believe  in  making  all  the  use  possible  of  the  sun  heat, 
and  never  give  front  air.  By-and-bye,  when  the  house 
can  be  given  up  to  the  Cucumbers,  very  little  air  will  be 
given  ; but  the  atmosphere  inside  will  be  .saturated  with 
moisture.  Planted  French  Beans ; also  Scarlet  Runners. 
Watered  inside  Vine  borders.  The  liquid-manure  I am 
using  this  year  lor  Vine  borders  is  a mixture  of  soot,  salt, 
ami  fish  guano,  warmed  to  about  GO  degs.  Removed  sub- 
laterals from  every  Vine.  Pruned  back  a Mar^chal  Niel 
Rose  which  has  just  finished  blooming  under  glass.  I 
always  cut  these  back  pretty  close,  and  trust  to  young 
wood  breaking  out  for  next  year’s  crop  of  flowers.  It  is  a 
pity  this  beautiful  Rose  is  not  perpetual  in  its  habit.  I 
liave  one  old  plant  that  flowers  at  odd  times  in  the 
summer ; but  generally  only  one  crop  of  flowers  can  be 
taken  from  the  Martehal  Niel.  Gave  liquid-manure  to 
French  Beans  in  pits.  These  have  been  very  prolific. 
The  variety  is  the  good  stock  of  the  old  Fulmer's  Forcing, 
which,  w'hen  true,  is  not  easily  beaten  for  forcing,  and  the 
pods  are  a nice  green  colour,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  the  Canadian  Wonder,  though  the  last  named  is 
a good  variety  for  open-air  work. 


Greenhouse. 

Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums.— From  a decorative 
point  of  view  the  best  varieties  of  this  section  of  Pelargo- 
niums are  quite  equal  to  the  Zonals,  and  in  the  character 
of  their  growth  are  superior  to  them.  In  the  colour  of 
their  flowers  they  range  from  pure-white  through  the 
various  shades  of  pink  to  red  and  dark  crimson.  The 
flowers  of  both  the  single  and  the  double  varieties  of  the 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  are  in  some  respects  preferable 
for  cutting  to  the  Zonals,  as  they  are  less  fonnal  in  shape  ; 
grown  in  hanging-baskets,  with  their  branches  allowed  to 
droop,  or  trained  so  as  to  cover  the  underneath  as  well  as 
the  top  of  the  baskets,  they  are  very  effective.  Like  the 
Zonals,  they  are  not  much  troubled  with  insect  pests,  a 
matter  worth  taking  into  account,  as,  independent  of  the 
injury  that  is  done  by  insects  to  .such  plants  as  they  prey 
upon',  their  destruction  and  the  means  necessary  for  it 
occupy  a considerable  amount  of  time.  The  plants  are 
free  growers  and  equally  free  in  flowering ; they  soon  attain 
enough  size  to  be  attractive.  Cuttings  that  were  struck 
about  the  end  of  last  summer,  and  have  been  wintered  in 
small  pots,  and  had  their  points  pinched  out  once  or  twice 
to  cause  them  to  branch  out,  should  now  have  a shift ; 
5-inoh  or  G-inoh  pots  will  be  the  right  size  to  put  them  in. 
The  soil  they  require  is  such  as  answers  for  the  other 
kinds  of  Pelargoniums— good  loam,  with  a fair  amount  of 
vegetable  matter  in  it,  enriched  wdth  plenty  of  rotten 
manure,  adding  sand  in  proportion  to  the  amount  which 
the  loam  naturally  contains.  In  potting  it  is  requisite,  as 
with  the  other  varieties  of  Pelargoniums,  to  make  the  soil 
solid;  if  left  loose  and  insufficiently  compressed  the 
plants  will  not  do  well.  Young  examples  of  this  descrip- 
tion will  bloom  nicelyall  through  thesummer;  butitis  when 
they  have  got  a year  older  that  they  make  a full  display 
after  having  had  their  branches  shortened  in  in  the 
autumn.  Second  season  plants  that  have  been  treated  in 
this  way  should  now  be  moved  into  8-inch  or  10-ineh  pots 
and  be  trained  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  intended  to 
be  grown.  Pyramidal  wire  trellises  are  sometimes  used, 
but  a few  neat  sticks  inserted  just  within  the  rims  of  the 
pots  do  as  well.  On  no  account  should  the  shoots  be 
trained  too  closely  after  the  supports  are  sufficiently 
clothed,  or  it  gives  the  specimens  a stiff,  formal  appear- 
ance 


Zonal  Pelargoniums. — Plants  that  have  been  in  a 
temperature  during  the  winter  sufficiently  high  to  keep  up 
the  growth  necessary  to  their  flowering  freely  will  now  be 
getting  somewhat  straggling  in  their  branches.  To 
correct  this  they  should  be  shortened  back  a little ; this 
will  interfere  with  their  blooming  for  a time,  but,  as  the 
season  is  at  hand  when  many  things  will  be  in  flower,  they 
can  be  spared,  and  it  will  much  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  plants.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  give  pots  two 
sizes  larger,  for,  though  much  may  be  done  to  support 
them  by  the  use  of  manure-water,  still  the  roots  must  not 
be  too  much  cramped. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  winter  flowering. 

— Medium-sized  examples,  such  as  have  been  raised  from 
cuttings  struck  at  the  end  of  last  summer,  are  the  most 
useful  for  forcing  in  winter.  Plants  of  this  description 
should  now  be  put  in  6-inoh  pots  and  have  their  shoots 
stopped  so  tar  as  needful  to  furnish  them  with  the 
requisite  amount  of  branches  near  the  bottom.  Plants  of 
this  character  will  do  in  a cold  frame  for  a few  w’ceks ; 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  they  may  be  stood  out-of- 
doors  in  a sunny  position  with  the  pots  plunged  in  ashes. 

In  this  way  the  growth  will  be  shorter  jointed  and  stouter 
than  if  kept  in  a greenhouse. 

Pelargoniums,  large-flowered.  — The  large- 
flowered  varieties  of  Pelargoniums,  though  not  such  per- 
sistent bloomers  as  the  Zonals,  far  otitreach  them  in  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers.  They  are  in  every  respect  suit- 
able for  cultivation  by  amateurs  who  have  had  some 
experience  in  plant  growing,  as,  though  they  require  a 
little  more  care  than  the  Zonals,  they  are  by  no  means 
difficult  to  grow.  The  prinoipal  matters  to  bear  in  mind 
in  their  cultivation  are  to  keep  them  drier  at  the  roots 
during  the  winter  months  and  never  to  allow  them  to  get 
overrun  with  aphides,  the  attacks  of  which  the  large- 
flowered  and  the  fancy  kinds  are  subject  to.  The  plants 
will  now  be  fast  approaching  their  blooming  state  and  will 
require  much  more  water,  as,  if  the  stock  has  been  pro- 
perly managed,  the  soil  will  contain  a mass  of  roots  that 
will  dry  it  up  quickly,  and  on  no  account  must  they  be 
allowed  to  get  too  dry  at  this  season  before  water  is  given, 
or  it  will  cause  the  older  portion  of  the  leaves  to  turn 
yellow  and  die  off.  This  spoils  the  look  of  the  plants,  as, 
however  full  of  bloom  they  may  be,  if  wanting  in  foliage 
it  detracts  much  from  their  appearance.  Manure-water 
should  be  given  once  a-week  from  the  time  the  flower-buds 
are  perceptible  until  they  have  done  blooming.  This  is 
necessary,  not  only  to  assist  the  development  of  the  flowers, 
but  also" to  enable  the  oldest  leaves  to  retain  vitality  till 
the  flowering  is  over.  Look  closely  over  the  plants  to  see 
that  they  are  quite  free  from  aphides,  as,  if  at  all  affected 
with  them  when  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  it  will  necessi- 
tate fumigating  wffilst  the  plan'tsare  in  bloom.  The  effect 
of  this  would  be  to  cause  all  the  flowers  that  were  expanded 
to  drop. 

Fancy  Pelargoniums.  — The  fancy  varieties 
require  treating  much  in  the  way  advised  for  the  large- 
flowered  kinds,  except  that,  as  they  are  less  vigorous  in 
their  growth,  they  do  not  require  so  muoh  assistance  with 
manure-water.  As  the  bloom  of  both  the  fancy  and  large- 
flowered  sorts  opens  a thin  shade  should  be  used  over 
them  when  the  weather  is  bright  to  help  the  flowers  to 
last. 

Petunias. — Single  Petunias  raised  from  seeds  sown 
some  time  back  will  now  be  large  enough  to  put  in  singly 
in  3-inoh  pots.  Give  them  loam,  with  some  sifted  rotten 
manure,  leaf-mould,  and  sand  mixed  with  it.  Pinch  out 
the  tops  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  made  five  or  six  leaves. 
Keep  them  in  a growing  temperature  of  about  50  degs.  in 
the  night  for  a few  weeks  if  this  is  available,  as  with  it 
they  will  make  more  progress  than  in  a greenhouse ; 
where  only  greenhouse  warmth  can  be  given  stand  the 
plants  at  the  end  of  the  house  where  the  least  air  is 
admitted.  Old  examples  of  finely  marked  varieties  that 
were  thought  good  enough  to  keep  and  that  had  their 
branches  shortened  in  autumn  will  now  have  made  a 
sufficient  amount  of  new  growth  to  require  potting.  Give 
them  pots  two  sizes  larger  than  those  they  have  been  in, 
using  soil  of  a like  character  to  that  advised  for  the  seed- 
lings. Old  plants  of  this  description  come  in  well  for 
making  a display  before  seedlings  gain  size  enough  to  be 
effective.  The  single  Petunias  are  more  inclined  to  make 
long,  straggling  shoots  than  the  double  ones  ; to  counter- 
act this  the  plants  should  be  stood  near  the  glass,  where 
they  will  get  all  the.  light  that  can  be  given  them. 

Agapanthus. — Both  the  white  and  the  blue-flowered 
varieties  of  Agapanthus  are  desirable  plants  ; they  are  so 
tenacious  of  life  that  it  is  difficult  to  kill  them.  They  will 
take  a large  amount  of  water  in  summer,  and  will  bear  the 
soil  keeping  almost  quite  dry  in  winter,  without  either 
the  roots  or  the  leaves  suffering  through  extremes  of  this 
kind.  They  will  do  with  their  roots  cramped  in  the  pots 
to  an  extent  that  few  free-growing  subjects  will  stand.  It 
is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  strong,  vigorous  specimens 
burst  the  pots  ; but  it  is  not  well  to  carry  restriction  of 
this  kind  too  far,  as  it  interferes  with  both  the  growth  and 
the  flowering.  The  plants  may  be  divided  without  their 
being  injured.  The  present  is  a good  time  to  divide  any 
speofmens  that  have  got  too  large  if  the  division  is  not  to 
be  carried  further  than  separating  each  plant  into  two  or 
three  pieces.  They  may  be  separated  with  a sharp  spade 
or  an  edging-iron,  cutting  between  the  crowns  and  secur- 
ing an  equal  portion  of  roots  to  each  piece.  In  potting 
give  the  pieces  enough  room  to  admit  of  their  growing  on 
for  two  years  without  being  again  disturbed.  Ordinary 
loam,  with  a little  manure  and  enough  sand  to  keep  the 
material  porous,  is  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  use.  When 
the  plants  are  divided  into  single  crowns  it  is  best  to  wash 
all  the  soil  away,  so  as  to  be  the  better  able  to  disentangle 
the  roots.  Drain  well  and  make  the  material  firm  in  the 
pots.  As  soon  as  the  potting  is  completed  give  a moderate 
watering.  If  the  plants  can  be  kept  afterwards  a little 
closer  tor  a tew  weeks  it  will  help  them  to  start  more 
freely  into  growth.  Specimens  that  have  filled  their  pots 
with  roots  and  are  not  to  be  moved  should  have  manure- 
water  given  liberally  as  soon  as  they  commence  growing 
freely.  Thom.vs  B.vixrs. 


Outdoor  Garden. 

Prick  off  Phlox  Drummondi,  double  Zinnias,  Stocta, 
Asters,  &c.,  into  boxes,  and  grow  on  in  a cool  frame  till 
ready  for  planting  out,  keeping  the  frame  close  tor  a few 
days  till  the  plants  begin  to  form  new  roots  ; then  ventilate 


freely.  Asters  and  Stocks  may  now  be  sown  in  the  open 
air  for  late  blooming.  Asters  especially  come  in  useful 
to  fill  up  vacancies  in  beds  or  borders  in  summer.  Con- 
tinue to  remove  bedding-plants  from  heated  structures  to 
cold  frames  to  harden  them  ready  tor  planting  out.  This 
hardening  of  the  foliage  is  very  necessary  if  the  plants  are 
to  do  well  and  flower  early.  If  more  stock  is  required  of 
anything,  there  is  yet  time  to  raise  more  plants  of  most 
things  from  cuttings  ; they  root  quickly  now  in  heat.  Of 
course  the  plants  raised  now  will  be  small,  but  they  will 
come  in  useful  tor  the  outer  margins  of  beds,  or  for  group- 
ing in  patches  along  the  front  of  borders.  The  early  sown 
hardy  annuals  will  .soon  be  coming  through  the  ground, 
and  if  the  weather  should  be  damp,  slugs  and  snails  should 
be  closely  looked  after  early  in  the  morning.  The  weather 
has  lately  been  very  dry,  with  cold  winds— a rather  trying 
condition  of  things  for  recently-planted  evergreens,  unless 
well  looked  after  with  mulch  and  water.  All  choice  things 
in  exposed  situations  should  be  sheltered  the  first  season 
after  planting.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  fix  up  some  tem- 
porary screen  with  branches,  mats,  &c.  It  may  look 
rather  unsightly  ; but  better  put  up  with  that  than  lose 
valuable  plants.  Hollies  will  move  now  with  safety  if  well 
looked  after,  and  the  work  is  carefully  done.  Bulbs  which 
have  done  blooming  may  be  lifted  from  the  beds  and  be 
laid  in  thickly  to  ripen  in  some  reserve  bolder.  Keep  the 
soil  about  them  moist  for  a time,  so  that  the  growth  may 
die  off  naturally.  Plant  Violas  for  summer  bloommg. 
Use  plenty  of  rich  compost  in  the  beds.  Trap  w’ireworms 
with  pieces  of  Potato  or  Carrot  in  Carnation  beds. 
Divide  and  replant  Pyrethrums  where  more  stock  is 
required.  Seeds  of  these  may  be  soivn  in  pans  under  glass 
or  m the  open  border.  Tea  Roses  may  be  planted  out  of 
pots  to  form  groups  anywhere.  Syringe  Roses  on  walls 
with  soft-soap  and  water  if  insects  appear. 

Fruit  Garden. 

It  is  a good  plan  to  dust  a little  Tobacco-powder  among 
the  foliage  of  Peaches  on  walls  occasionally,  even  if  no 
insects  are  visible.  It  will  be  better  to  wait  for  the  nights 
to  ^t  warmer  before  much  disbudding  is  done.  Blister 
on  Peaches  is  caused  by  cold  currents,  and  where  this 
prevails  some  method  of  breaking  up  the  currents  of  cold 
air  should  be  adopted.  I have  seen  screens  made  of  Reeds 
placed  at  each  end  of  the  border  with  good  effect  in 
exposed  situations.  Of  course,  in  sheltered  gardens  this 
will  not  be  necessary.  Quarters  of  Raspberries  and  bush 
fruits  should  be  frequently  hoed  over  to  keep  down  weeds 
and  keep  the  moisture  m the  land  that  will  be  needed  by- 
and-bye  to  swell  off  the  fruit.  Pear  and  Apple-trees  after 
root-pruning  often  show  more  blossoms  than  should  be 
allowed  to  remain,  and  the  weakest  might  be  thinned  off 
with  advantage.  Doubtless  Nature  will  in  time  do  a ^ood 
deal  of  thinning ; but  it  is  well,  in  some  of  her  operatig|i9, 
to  lend  Nature  a hand.  Strawberries  coming  on  in  cool 
houses  should  have  weak  stimulants  as  soon  as  the  blos- 
soms are  set.  Thin  the  fruits  to  about  a dozen  on  each  pot 
Small  Strawberries  are  not  of  much  value ; besides,  by 
reducing  the  number,  those  remaining  are  increased  hi 
size.  If  the  plants  from  which  the  fruits  have  been 
gathered  are  placed  in  a cool  position  to  rest  a bit,  they 
may,  as  soon  as  a place  can  be  got  ready  for  them,  be 
planted  out.  Vioomtesse  de  Thury  will  bear  a second  cixip 
in  the  open  if  its  wants  are  well  attended  to.  Finish  the 
tying  down  of  the  young  wood  in  the  late  vinery.  In  old- 
fashioned  houses  we  used  to  think  Vines  trained  a foot 
from  the  glass  were  quite  far  enough  away ; but  in  light, 
modern  houses  from  16  inches  to  18  inches  is  a better 
distance.  The  bright  sunshine  has  been  beneficial  to  the 
forcing  gardener,  though  the  cold  nights  have  been  trjdng 
where  the  heating  apparatus  has  been  lacking  in  power. 
One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  in  building  forcing-houses  is 
to  stint  boiler  power  or  pipes ; such  houses  cannot  be 
worked  economically.  Plant  out  Melons  for  fruiting  in 
July  and  August  in  good  turfy-loam.  Help  can  be  given 
if  needed  when  the  fruits  are  swelling  off. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

It  is  time  all  Potato  planting  was  finished,  though 
occasionally  a late  planted  crop  may  do  well.  There  is  a 
risk  about  it  if  the  summer  should  be  dry.  It  is  true  dry 
summers  have  of  late  years  been  the  exception.  Plant 
vacant  frames  with  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  and  Capsicums 
for  pickling.  Sow  seed  of  Vegetable  Marrows  under  hand- 
lights  in  the  open.  A good  substitute  for  a handlight  may- 
be cheaply  made  by  covering  wire  frames  with  oiled  calico. 
These,  if  placed  in  the  dry-  when  they  can  be  dispensed 
with,  will  last  several  years.  They  are  useful  for  many 
purposes,  such  as  raising  seedlings  of  various  kinds,  cover- 
ing early  ridge  Cucumbers  or  Tomatoes,  &c.  Sow  main 
crop  of  Beet.  Where  Carrots  are  attacked  by  maggots  it 
is  better  to  sow  in  small  quantities  up  till  the  middle  of 
July,  rather  than  trust  to  one  main  sowing.  The  Nantes 
Horn  is  a good  kind  for  successional  work  in  this  way. 
Watering  the  rows  with  a mixture  of  paraffin  and  soft-soap 
is  worth  a trial  where  good  Carrots  cannot  otherwise  be 
obtained.  Thoroughly  blend  a pound  of  soft  soap  with  a 
pint  of  paraffin,  and  when  well  mixed  there  will  be 
sufficient  for  12  gallons  of  water,  w-hich  should  be  applied 
with  a rosed-pot  along  the  drills  after  the  seeds  are  sown 
and  covered.  Keep  up  a supply  of  salading  by  frequent 
sowings.  Plant  out  Lettuces  on  the  ridges  between  the 
early  Celery  trenches.  Prick  off  the  Celery  plants  for 
main  crops  in  a bed  of  rich  soil  where  some  shelter  can  be 
afforded  till  the  plants  get  well  established.  The  soil  must 
be  kept  moist.  Very  little  shade  will  be  lequired,  even 
when  first  set  out,  if  enough  water  is  given.  Celery  is  a 
marsh  plant,  and  cannot  easily  be  overdone  in  this  respect. 
The  cold  nights  have  told  against  the  Asparagus  in  the 
open  air,  especially  where  the  Grass  is  left  to  get  green 
before  being  cut.  Temporary  shelters  in  cold  springs  can 
easily  be  improvised.  Small  flower  pots  are  useful  to 
invert  over  the  finest  heads  as  they  show-  above  the  soil. 
Sow  Turnips  and  plant  Peas  and  Beans  in  succession. 
Plant  Scarlet  Runners.  The  Old  Scarlet  is  as  good  as  any 
for  supplying  a family.  E.  Hobdat. 

The  common  Primrose  and.  “ Prim- 
rose-day,”— “Primrose-day”  has  come  and 
gone,  and  there  has  been  the  usual  slaughter  of 
the  innocents.  If  this  goes  on  for  a few  years 
wild  Primroses  will  become  extinct  in  most 
parts  of  the  country.  I do  not  object  to  the 
admirers  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  showing  their 
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respect  for  his  memory  ; but  to  encleaTOur  to  do 
this  by  extirpating  the  flower  that  he  is  said 
to  have  loved  seems  to  me  a course  of  action  as 
foolish  as  it  is  barbarous.  I wish  the  “ Prim- 
rose Dames  ” would  turn  their  attention  to  tliis 
matter  before  it  is  too  late. — Primula  vul- 
garis. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

THE  FOAM-FLOWER  (TIARELLA 
CORDIFOLIA). 

This  is  a very  elegant  little  hardy  plant,  pro- 
ducing graceful  shoots  and  well-formed  leaves, 
the  effect  of  which  is  excellent,  especially  when 
growing  on  a broken  rocky  bank.  It  has  an 
English  name  that  suggests  the  appearance  of  a 
bed  of  it  when  in  full  bloom.  It  makes  a cloud 


I of  white  just  as  soft  and  fleecy  as  foam,  the 
I strong-tufted  plants  throwing  up  hundreds  of 
1 ^ikes  of  tiny  white  flowers.  It  is  a beautiful 
i flowering  plant  for  the  garden  in  early  May. 
i Being  so  good  in  form,  so  free  in  its  production 
I of  spikes  of  bloom,  and  so  easily  grown  and 
ij  increased,  there  is  something  in  the  plant  likely 
I to  assist,  in  more  ways  than  one,  tasteful  gar- 
'denerswho  are  seeking  interesting  and  pretty 
: plants  for  quiet  corners  and  for  “carpets.”  ft 
' is  easy  to  imagine  various  circumstances  in 
which  its  delicate  growth  would  be  very  wel- 
come, either  planted  alone  or  beneath  a bolder 
plant.  It  ;is  frequenly  known  in  gardens  as 
jiVIitella  diphylla.  H. 

Primula,  viscosa. — I have  at  present  in 
full  bloom  a specimen  of  Primula  viscosa  (minor), 
which  I found  three  years  ago  in  Switzerland,  a 
^description  of  which  may  interest  some  of  your 
Readers.  In  appearance  the  plant  closely 


resembles  Primula  nivalis,  so  beautifully  illus- 
trated in  “Wooster’s  Alpine  Plants,”  excepting 
as  regards  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  which  in  my 
plant  are  a delicate  pink,  with  a white  eye. 
The  rosette  of  flowers  measures  from  10  inches 
to  12  inches  in  circumference,  and  contains  fully 
one  hundred  flowers,  closely  grouped  together — 
so  closely  tyat  many  cannot  fully  expand.  The 
plant  has  bloomed  freely  each  year,  but  not 
before  so  lavishly  as  this  year. — D.  S.  Carson. 


CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 

346. — The  difference  in  the  kinds  mentioned 
is  considerable.  That  called  major  comes  nearest 
to  the  typical  form,  but  is  superior  to  it  in  the  size 
and  purity  of  its  bloom,  and  flowers  with  great 
freedom.  It  is  the  same  as  what  is  called  the 
Bath  variety,  and  is  much  favoured  by  market- 


growers  and  others  who  grow  for  profit.  The 
season  of  bloom  is  that  of  the  eommon  niger — 
i.e.,  from  December  to  April,  according  to  the 
weather  that  may  prevail  during  the  winter 
months.  This  year  it  finished  blooming  with  me 
in  the  open  by  March.  Maximus  is  synonymous 
with  altifolius,  the  former  name  having  applica- 
tion to  size  of  bloom,  the  latter  to  that  of  the 
foliage,  so  that  it  is  frequently  called  the  Giant- 
flowered  Christmas  Rose — a by  no  means  inap- 
propriate name  when  its  dimensions  are  com- 
pared with  the  common  kind.  Under  the  most 
favourable  conditions  it  will  throw  up  flower- 
stems  2 feet  high,  with  blooms  proportionately 
large  ; and  this  is  not  all — it  comes  into  bloom 
in  the  late  autumn  and  early  winter  months, 
just  when  frost  has  made  havoc  with  the  out- 
door garden.  In  the  open  the  flowers  take  on 
a pink  tinge,  which  disappears  under  glass. 
Angustifolius  is  a grand  kind,  still  scarce.  It 
blooms  rather  later  than  maximus,  forming  a 


mass  of  elegant,  rather  pale-green  leafage, 
among  which  the  fine,  pure-white  blooms 
cluster.  I cannot  speak  positively  about  St. 
Brigid’s.  There  is  a little  mystery  about  this 
Christmas  Rose  that  must  be  cleared  up  before 
it  can  be  recognised  as  being  distinct  from 
angustifolius,  although  some  who  should  know 
say  that  it  is  identical  with  it.  If  you  can  get  it 
try  it,  but  I doubt  if  it  is  to  be  obtained  in  the 
trade.  Ruber,  sometimes  called  Apple  Blossom, 
is  certainly  distinct  both  in  bloom  and  leaf.  It 
is  a vigorous-growing  kind,  and  the  flowers  are 
splashed  prettily  with  pink.  I like  it  very 
much.  Your  Robinsoni  is,  I presume,  River- 
stoni — quite  a gem,  with  dark-green  foliage, 
and  producing  an  abundance  of  medium-sized, 
exquisitely  formed  blooms.  It  is  rare  as  yet, 
but  can  be  had  by  paying  a good  price  for  it. 
As  regards  culture,  a good  deal  has  appeared  on 
this  subject  from  time  to  time  in  Garde.xing  ; 
but,  briefly,  I may  say  that  Christmas  Roses 
like  good  loam  to  grow  in  and  some  shade— 
thus,  a north  or  east  aspect  is  best  for  them. 
In  the  full  sun  the  foliage  is  apt  to  get  scorched. 
According  to  my  experience  no  time  equals  the 
month  of  October  for  planting,  as  that  montlx 
new  roots  come  from  the  crown,  which  take 
hold  of  the  soil  not  yet  become  cold  by  late 
autumnal  rains,  and  so  the  plants  become  well 
established  before  the  growing  time  comes 
round.  If  planted  in  early  spuing  they  require 
a lot  of  attention  in  keeping  them  moist  later 
on.  They  may  also  be  grown  in  pots,  keeping 
them  in  a shady  place  through  the  hot  months  ; 
but  it  is  now  too  late  to  think  of  getting  plants, 
as  they  are  in  growth.  Bytleet, 


GLADIOLUS  GROWING. 

I HAVE  read  with  very  great  interest  in 
Gardening  the  accounts  of  some  of  your  readers’ 
experiences  about  Gladiolus  growing.  I think 
my  ow’n  may,  perhaps,  be  of  some  interest,  as  no 
one  has  mentioned  anything  quite  like  them. 
Some  time  ago  I noticed  a suggestion  in  Gar- 
dening that  Gladioli  woixld  grow  in  pots,  so  I 
have  now  for  some  years  made  a practice  of 
planting  in  pots  a succession  of  them  from  April 
to  June — some  every  month,  and  a good  many  at 
the  end  of  June,  reserving  the  best  bulbs  for  the 
latest  planting.  I have  stood  the  pots  out-of- 
doors  in  a sheltered  place,  given  them  weak 
liquid-manure  now  and  then  when  they  were 
making  their  flower-buds,  and  have  brought 
them  either  into  the  greenhouse  or  open 
verandah,  or  into  the  rooms  or  hall,  to  flower, 
just  as  I wanted  them,  or  have  cut  them  fox- 
vases.  As  soon  as  the  first  bud  shows  colour 
the  spike  can  be  relied  on  to  opexx  every  bud  ixx 
perfect  beauty  wherever  it  is  placed  and  ho-w- 
ever  it  is  treated.  The  colour,  however,  is  ixot, 
of  course,  as  bright  when  it  is  flowered  in  a dark 
coi-ner  as  where  it  caxi  get  sunshine.  In  this 
■way  I have  the  brightest  of  flowers  right  into 
December.  I have  planted  them  out-of-doOrs 
ixx  the  same  way,  but  there  the  late  autumxi 
ones  are  apt  to  get  broken  by  winds.  I let  the 
leaves  turn  brown  before  I take  the  bulbs  up. 
Now  and  then  I have  left  soxne  in  the  pots  all 
the  year  rourxd,  but  I do  not  find  them  any 
better  for  it ; and  as  I have  very  little  space  for 
my  plants  I prefer  to  tuxTi  them  out  of  the  pots 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  die  off,  shake  the 
eax'th  from  thenx  when  they  are  dry,  carefully 
pick  out  the  little  nut-like  baby  bulbs  roimd  the 
old  bulb,  cut  the  stalks  short,  and  put  them  in  a 
basket  in  a diy,  dark  place  till  potting-time 
coxnes  again.  I tie  a label  to  the  stalks  of  any 
special  sorts.  The  baty  bulbs  I plant  in  very 
sandy  soil  in  a box.  They  flower  after  about 
three  years.  A.  S.  Aclanb. 


FORGET-ME-NOTS. 

Everyone  likes  these  pretty  spring  flowers,  and 
it  is  surprising  that  they  are  not  more  grown,  as 
they  succeed  in  a variety  of  ways.  One  of  the 
best  plans  of  enjoying  their  pretty  blossoms  in 
February  and  March  is  to  grow  a few  pots  or 
boxes  in  a cold-house  or  frame,  for,  although 
hardy  enough  to  -withstand  our  severest  winters, 
they  cannot  always  brave  the  springs,  for  after  a 
spell  of  mild,  showery  weatlxer,  sufficient  to 
tempt  these  early  flow'ers  into  bloom,  it  is  by  no 
means  unusual  to  have  a sudden  change  to  biting 
winds  and  cruel  frosts,  and  to  find  the  delicate 
azixre-blue  blossoms  lying  frozen  through  on  the 
soil ; and,  although  they  soon  thaw  after  sixxx- 
rise,  the  beauty  of  the  blossoms  is  vex-y  much 


Flowers  and  leaves  of  the  Foam-flower  (Tiarella  cordifolia). 
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marred,  the  edges  of  the  petals  turning  brown. 
All  this  is  avoided  by  the  shelter  of  a glass  roof, 
and  only  a few  plants  will  yield  bloom  enough 
for  vases  or  for  ladies’  sprays  and  bouquets. 
All  the  varieties  of  Myosotis  are  beautiful,  but 
the  best  for  pot-culture,  in  my  opinion,  is 
Myosotis  dissitiflora  and  Mj’osotis  sylvatiea. 
t or  open-air  culture  these  varieties  are  lovely, 
and  in  no  place  are  they  more  effective  than 
under  the  partial  shelter  of  large  deciduous 
trees,  where  they  can  grow  and  seed  freely 
without  much  fear  of  disturbance  ; and  they  are 
much  more  effective  in  a mass  than  as  isolated 
plants.  A moist  soil  suits  them  best.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  varieties  are  nearly  aquatic  in  a 
Avild  state,  and  on  the  margin  of  water-brooks 
they  flower  beautifully.  I may  add  that 
Myosotis  dissitiflora  is  rather  a shy  seed- 
bearer,  and,  although  by  no  means  a new  or 
rare  plant,  the  seed  keeps  up  its  price,  and 
tliose  who  desire  to  get  up  a stock  should  place 
a net  over  any  plants  they  have  when  the  seed 
is  ripening,  or  the  linnets  will  carry  off  nearly 
every  seed.  I usually  pull  the  old  plants  in 
pieces  in  August,  and  dibble  them  into  a shaded 
place  and  keep  moist  until  well  rooted.  They 
make  fine  bushy  plants  by  October  for  filling 
beds  for  the  next  spring  display. 

J.  G.,  Hants. 

THE  SINGLE  BLUE  VIOLET. 
Although  this  is  a flower  that  will  grow  any- 
where, there  is  a good  deal  of  difference  in  the 
size  of  the  individual  blooms  on  plants  liberally 
dealt  with  than  those  from  plants  on  poor, 
poverty-stricken  soil ; and  not  only  is  this  the 
case  with  one  or  two  varieties,  but  with  all  that 
I have  yet  tried.  The  season  of  flowering  is 
materially  lengtliened  by  high  culture,  for  on 
very  rich  land  they  commence  to  bloom  early  in 
the  autumn,  and  continue  alntost  without  any 
intermission  in  mild  winters,  liks-the  present, 
until  the  full  flusli  of  bloom  is  over  in  the  spring, 
and  the  time  comes  round  for  transplan^^^lg 
once  more ; while  on  poor  land  hardly  a bloom 
will  be  seen  until  March ; consequently,  the 
Violet  season  is  a very  brief  one.  I have  had 
a splendid  crop  of  blooms  that  were  more  like 
\ iolas  than  ordinary  Violets,  and  they  were 
treated  as  follows  : As  soon  as  the  old  plants 
ceased  flowering  they  were  forked  up  and  pulled 
to  pieces,  all  the  stout  single-crowned  pieces 
being  selected  for  planting.  The  spot  selected 
was  an  old  bed  that  had  been  used  the  season 
before  for  ridge  Cucumbers,  and  had  at  least  a 
foot  thick  of  rotten  manure  buried  in  it.  After 
this  was  levelled  and  trod  down  firmly  the 
young  plants  were  pat  out  in  rows  1 foot  apart, 
and  the  plants  the  same  distance  apart.  They 
were  w’ell  w'atered  in  dry  weather,  and  all  the 
runners  they  made  during  summer  were  kept  cut 
close  off,  and  by  September  they  had  matured 
fine  heads  of  foliage  and  were  full  of  flower- 
buds,  and  during  October  and  November  we 
gathered  a great  many.  A spell  of  sharp 
weather  checked  them  during  December,  but 
early  in  the  year  they  were  covered  with  the 
finest  blooms  I ever  saw.  J.  G.  H. 

TWO  YELLOW-FLOWERED  ROCK 
PLANTS. 

SlEVERSIA  MONTANA  AND  S.  REPTANS. 

In  these  days,  when  everyone  is  busy  and 
anxiously  hunting  up  plants  for  the  adornment 
of  the  rock  garden,  I would  beg  to  introduce 
these  two  Sieversias  to  notice.  I have  not  seen 
them  for  years,  and  I am  not  aware  if  they  are 
to  be  obtained  from  the  establishment  of  Messrs. 
Backhouse,  of  York,  or  of  Mr.  Ware,  of  Totten- 
ham ; but  if  these  gentlemen  are  not  the  happy 
possessors  of  them  they  should  at  once  set  to 
work  and  get  them.  Sieversia  is  a genus  of 
Rosace®,  nearly  allied  to  Geum,  and  the  two 
plants  here  named  are  very  Geum-like— in  fact, 
they  have  been  called  Geum  bysome  authors ; but 
they  were  named  Sieversia  in  honour  of  Sievers, 
a Russian  botanical  collector.  There  are  a few 
more  than  the  kinds  here  named,  but  these  are 
mostly  American  ; all  are  yellow-flowered  sav- 
ing rosea,  which  is  purplish-rose  colour.  S. 
montana  is  a native  of  Austria,  growing  about 
half-a-foot  in  height,  the  upper  pinnpe  being 
large  and  rounded,  deep-green  and  hirsute,  the 
yellow  flowers  standing  well  above  the  foliage, 
forming  very  pretty  cushions.  S.  reptans,°as 
its  name  implies,  is  a creeping  plant,  the  pinnate 
[eaves  being  more  cut  or  lol)ed  than  tlie  pre- 


ceding ; they  are  lighter  green  than  montana 
and  less  hairy ; the  yellow  flowers  are  also 
larger,  measuring  nearly  2 inches  across.  It  is 
a native  of  Switzerland  M.  B, 


CHARMING  KINDS  OF  CINQUEFOILS 
(POTENTILLA). 

I AM  asked  to  recommend  some  hardy  plants 
for  a border,  and  these  are  plants  deserving 
every  care.  It  is  a large  genus,  and  contains 
many  moat  beautiful  plants.  They  have  Straw- 
berry-like leaves,  and  the  larger  kinds  are  well 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  As  before 
remarked,  it  is  a large  family,  and  the  great 
majority  produce  small  yellow  flowers ; but 
there  are  some  notable  exceptions,  of  which  the 
following  are  a few  : P.  atrosanguinea  is  a 
species  which  grows  18  inches  or  more  high, 
forming  a large  and  handsome  clump.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  profusion,  and  are  of  a 
deep  purplish-blood  colour  or  deep  crimson.  It 
comes  from  Nepaul.  P.  splendens  is  another 
Nepaulese  plant,  which  grows  about  a foot 
high.  The  leaves  are  white  and  silky  ; pinnate. 
The  flowers  are  of  a good  size,  and  rich-yellow. 
P.  Russelliana  is  a garden  hybrid,  growing 
about  a foot  or  18  inches  high,  and  producing 
scarlet  flowers  of  great  beauty.  P.  Hop- 
woodiana  is  another  garden  hybrid,  growing 
about  IJ  feet  high,  with  large  Strawberry-like 
leaves,  and  a profusion  of  large  and  handsome 
flowers,  which  are  rose-coloured,  stained  with 
brown  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  P.  grandiflora 
is  a Siberian  plant,  growing  about  a foot  high, 
with  somewhat  coarsely-toothed  leaves,  and 
large  bright-yellow  flowers.  P.  Mulleri  is 
another  hybrid,  of  Belgian  origin.  It  forms  a 
large  and  handsome  clump,  growing  from  a foot 
to  18  inches  high,  and  producing  large  semi- 
double flowei's  of  a rich  bright  canary-yellow. 
P.  sulphurea  produces  large  sulphur-coloured 
flowers,  which  have  black  stamens  at  the  base. 
It  is,  however,  somewhat  sticky,  and  thus  it  is 
robbed  of  its  appearance.  P.  speciosa  is  a beau- 
ti^Jil  plant,  growing  about  a foot  high,  with 
loug6iS4.,pinnate  leaves,  the  pinnae  being  deeply 
lobed.  TheJiS^r©  deep-green  on  the  upper  side, 
snowy-white,  beneath  ; the  flowers  are 

yellow.  It  comes  trlSBithe  Island  of  Crete.  But 
enough  of  these  borderTSiP^®>  which,  however, 
I should  much  like  to  seeNC*^'^®  to  adorn  our 
borders  again,  and  I will  these  few 

notes  on  Potentillas  by  enuml^^ting  a few 
kinds,  which  are  charming  ornameiJ^?  ^ rock 
garden,  where  they  enjoy  crevices  with 

lig'^t>y6llow  loam  to  a considerable  deptli^Vj^^®.^^ 
such  places  should  be  well  drained.  P.  alpeliiL-® 
is  a native  plant,  but  I think  the  Swiss  forniul^ 
both  stronger  in  growth  and  bears  larger 
flowers.  It  grows  from  6 inches  to  1 foot  high  ; 
the  leaves  are  Strawberry-like  and  deep-green  ; 
the  flowers  large,  and  bright  orange-yelW.  It 
forms  a nice  tuft  in  the  rockery,  and  flowers  in 
early  summer,  lasting  long  in  full  beauty.  P. 
nitida  is  another  choice  gem  of  a conspicuous 
position  ; it  is  a creeping,  spreading  plant  which 
is  very  easily  managed.  The  leaves  above  are 
shining  deep-green,  but  beneath  tliey  are  silky 
and  white,  flowers  large  for  the  plant,  and  of  a 
soft,  rosy-red.  P.  alba,  a pretty  plant  and  free- 
growing  plant,  which  attains  to  about  half-a- 
foot in  height ; the  leaves  are  somewhat  large 
for  the^  size  of  the  plant  and  fine  lobed,  smooth 
and  bright  rich-green  on  the  upper  surface,  the 
reverse  side  being  coated  with  long  silvery 
hairs.  The  flowers  also  are  white,  stained  with 
orange-yellow  at  the  base.  Beside  the  above,  I 
may  mention  such  kinds  as  P.  frigida,  minima, 
calabra,  anserina,  biflora,  macrantha,  verna, 
and  many  others.  J.  Jarvls. 

Violets  at  the  foot  of  a south  wall. 

— Seeing  several  of  your  correspondents  having 
said  Violets  will  not  do  well  at  the  foot  of  a 
south  wall,  I beg  to  offer  the  following  facts  for 
their  consideration.  Last  December,  after  hard 
frost,  I gathered  a good  bunch  of  Violets  at 
the  foot  of  a south  wall  in  Bath,  vdiere  they 
certainly  would  get  a good  baking  in  the 
summer ; and  in  the  middle  of  last  March 
splendid  Violets  in  profusion  were  gathered  at 
the  foot  of  a south  wall  near  Leeds  at  a time 
when  those  in  my  open  garden  scarcely  showed  a 
leaf.  Under  these  circumstances  I am  planting 
several  varieties  at  the  foot  of  a soutli  wall, 
and  hope  to  be  rewarded  next  spring  with 
plenty  of  sweet  flowers. — ScoTr.AND-r.ANE. 


HORSEFIELD’S  DAFFODIL  (NARCISSUS 
BICOLOR  HORSEFIELDI). 

Of  all  the  Narcissi  in  cultivation  at  the  present 
time,  if  we  take  into  consideration  its  hardiness, 
colour,  and  free -flowering  propensities,  I think 
this  is  the  most  useful.  I find  it  much  more 
hard}'  than  many  of  the  other  varieties  of  its 
class,  such  as  nobilis,  obvallaris.  Golden  Spur, 
Empress,  and  Emperor.  I do  not  say  that 
some  of  these  are  not  as  good  in  colour,  or  as 
large,  but  they  are  not  as  hardy  in  this  district. 

Its  two  colours  are  charming  ; the  trumpet  is  of 
the  brighest  yellow,  and  the  sepals  are  of  a deli-  j 
cate  lemon  colour.  In  some  cases  the  trumpet 
is  nearly  2 inches  in  length.  Like  most  of  the 
other  Daffodils,  it  dislikes  disturbance — at  least, 
too  frequently.  Every  three  or  four  years  will 
be  found  often  enough.  It  will  be  necessary  to  i 
dig  up  the  clumps  of  bulbs  at  about  these  inter-  1 
vals,  in  order  to  divide  them,  as  they  increase 
moderately.  Some  of  these  cliarming  Daffodils 
do  not  multiply  very  rapidly.  Nobilis  is  rather  I 
shy,  and  so  are  some  others  ; this  is  a J 
great  hindrance  to  their  becoming  popular  with  f 
the  amateur,  for  it  keeps  them  expensive.  I 
think  the  choicer  varieties  should  be  grown  in  / 
beds  by  themselves,  as  -unless  they  can  have  a { 
well-drained  soil  to  grow  in  it  will  be  necessary  ] 
to  take  them  up  every  July  in  order  to  keep 
them  sound  ; but  where  the  soil  is  well  drained 
this  will  not  be  necessary.  Some  of  the  poeticus 
varieties  are  exceedingly  pretty,  such  as  Bur- 
bidgei,  ornatus,':and  the  Type,  of  course,  must  not 
be  left  out.  Every  garden  should  contain  the 
above  three  sorts,  because  they  keep  up  a supply 
of  flowers  for  some  weeks.  The  first  of  the 
three  to  flower  is  ornatus,  after  several  days  this| 
is  followed  by  Burbidgei,  and  at  a rather  longer  I 
interval  this  is  followed  by  the  Type.  Between 
the  last  two  named  is  room  for  another,  and  this 
gives  the  enthusiast  a capital  chance  to  raise  one 
to  fill  the  gap.  The  old  double  white  (N. 
poeticus  fl.-pl.)  is  delightful.  This  is  also  a few 
days  later  than  the  old  single.  Opinions  differ 
very  much  about  this  fine  old  Narcissus.  Some! 
people  say  it  is  spoilt  by  being  doubled,  and! 
really  I could  almost  concur  if  it  was  not  for  its) 
lasting  qualities,  which  I think  have  the  advan- 
tage over  the  single  varieties,  and  it  is  also, 
somewhat  sweeter.  This  fine  old  plant  should/ 
not  be  disturbed  on  any  account.  The  longer  it] 
can  have  its  own  way  the  better,  provided  it  can) 
have  a slight  stimulant  of  some  sort  during  its 
season  of  growth.  T.  Arnold. 

PLANTING  OUT  VIOLETS. 

This  is  the  time  to  plant  out  runners  or  side- 
shoots  of  Violets  for  next  season’s  flow'ering,  fori 
however  well  old  plants  may  be  attended  to  they! 
^jj^miot  compare  with  the  young  ones  for  freedom) 
or*^^j(^ness  of  flowering.  The  plan  I adopt  isl 
to  tak^^  each  variety  as  it  ceases  blooming  and! 
pull  ii^g'^lants  into  small  pieces,  and  select  only* 
the  plump  crowns,  and 

reject  all  t\  ''’*7  growths  as  useless,  fori 

they  never  1^^^®  plants.  The  first  sorts) 

„ iiAare  such  as  Marie  Louise,  Neapo^ 
to  start  witn%,  , , i i 

litan  &o  thalf'  ^®®*^  growing  under  glassj 

ciTiri  iiaof  exhausted  m flowering  earlier  in 
anci  tnat  are  (1  , i , ° ^ -j  ii 

the  season  thS'  ®"®’>  ’^®®“ 

the  winter.  aV®®*^  P'®®® 

cultivated  and  f 

importance,  and^P^’V  ,7 

mid-day  sun  so  mim^®  better ; but  is  diougl^ 

H to  withstand  full  sun- 

more  than  any  inabiliTW  ■ , j 

i;.rLf  i • 1 Ifcider  and  other  pests  to 

light  that  brings  red  s^.  , , , ^ 

prey  on  the  foliage  of  W i®^®.*®’  Pi®7>  « 

1 -wSS  in  summer  will  do 

I r'm®  than  all  the  shade 

nl  - 7 ^®^'^\the  surface-soil  fre- 

that  one  can  giye.  I7®pmg\s  ^i^^e  in-are 
quently  stirred,  and  all  runnem  Lq  A 

items  of  culture  that  must  no^g^^  dltance  for 
^ot  apart  each  way  is  a g^t  is  advised  for 
Violets,  and  the  same  culture  thS^.„„  „*].„ 

tender  sorts  will  suit  the  hardy^^^  this  date  I 
fine  single  blue  sorts.  Last  yeai%  pf  pja 

planted  a quantity  of  runners  oilL  j , j, . 
rotten  manure  that  had  been  ust  pUe 

before  for  ridge  Cucumbers,  and  thl  j 

a toot  thick  of  rotten  manure  ui®,~  a 'f-unne 
need  hardly  say  that  they  threw'  u®  Ipd  the 
as  I have  never  seen  on  Violets  beWy-^j  ti,an 
blooms  were  more  like  Pansies  or  ” ‘ 
ordinary  Violets,  and  the  stalks  W /,®e{ore 
ordinary  for  length  and  strength  “ 
those  tliat  want  Violets  large  enougl*  ■ ^ them 
bouquets  and  similar  purposes  mustr  " 


very  liberal  culture. 


J.  G. 


Hants. 
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SCARLET  RUNNERS  ON  WALLS  AND 
FENCES 

In  town  and  suburban  gardens,  where  there  is 
so  much  bare  brickwork,  the  owners  of  small 
places  have  a very  good  way  of  hiding  the  par- 
tition-walls or  fences  that  enclose  their  small 
gardens  by  sowing  Scarlet  Runners  at  the  base 
and  training  the  shoots  on  wires  or  strings,  and 
most  effectually  do  they  convert  what  would  be 
an  eyesore  into  a very  beautiful  bank  of  foliage, 
studded  all  over  with  brilliant  spikes  of  scarlet 
flowers,  and  later  on  with  clusters  of  Beans, 

I which,  if  gathered  before  they  get  hard  and 
' stringy,  are  amongst  the  most  popular  of  vege- 
tables. The  principal  points  of  culture  to 
I ensure  success  are  deeply  cultivating  the  soil  and 
j well  enriching  with  manure,  turning  the  ground 
I up  as  roughly  as  possible  in  winter  to  expose  it  to 
the  action  of  frost.  It  will  then  be  in  good  con- 
dition in  April  for  sowing  the  seed.  Draw  a 
deep  drill  and  lay  the  seeds  regularly  along,  at 
about  4 inches  apart,  and  cover  with  about 
2 inches  of  the  finest  soil.  As  soon  as  the  young 
plants  appear  stretch  the  trellis  to  support 


little.  The  seed  is  very  minute,  so  the  soil  must 
be  made  fine  and  the  seed  sown  shallow. — 
B.  C.  R. 


442.— Propagating  the  double  Furze.— This 
may  be  done  by  inserting  cuttings  of  the  year’s  growth  in 
autumn  in  sandy  soil  in  the  open  air. —H.  B.,  Maidstone. 

448.— Dlcentra  (Dlelytra)  spectabilis.— I do 
not  know  it  there  are  two  varieties  of  this  plant ; but  as 
regards  the  deeper  tint  observed  in  a plant  in  Scotland  by 
“ F.  M. ,”  both  the  Dog  Rose  and  Foxglove  are  of  a dis- 
tinctly deeper  colour  in  Scotland  than  in  the  south.— 
II.  B.,  Maidstone. 


SOWING  GRASS-SEED. 

The  best  season  for  performing  this  operation 
has  now  arrived,  and  those  who  value  the 
appearance  of  their  velvety  lawns  should  not 
delay  the  work  of  renovating,  for  it  is  only  by 
constant  attention  that  a beautiful  lawn — tlie 
glory  of  English  gardens— can  be  kept  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  perfection.  No  matter  how 
well  a lawn  may  be  made,  it  will,  like  most 
other  things,  show  the  signs  of  wearing  out, 
especially  if  it  is  used  for  lawn-tennis,  football, 
and  other  outdoor  games.  The  finer  Grasses 
die  out,  and,  when  Daisies  or  any  other  noxious 


worst  weeds  tliat  infest  lawns,  and  they  must 
be  kept  down  ).>y  frequent  hand-weeding.  There 
is  nothing  like  drawing  them  out  with  a Daisy- 
grub,  or  stout  fork,  that  draws  out  the  roots 
entire,  so  that  they  do  not  spring  again. 

J.  G.,  Hants. 


FERNS. 

HARD\'  FERNERIES. 

While  flowers  are  indispensable  for  the  orna- 
mentationofavilla residence,  a colleetionofhardy 
Ferns  forms  an  equally  important  addition,  and 
when  properly  and  tastefully  arranged  they  may 
be  made  to  assume  as  natural  an  appearance 
(see  illustration)  as  they  do  in  a wild  state  ; the 
rustic  appearance,  too,  of  a hardy  fernery 
forms  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  more  dressy 
portions  of  the  grounds.  It  is  difficult  to  lay 
down  definite  rules  for  the  construction  of  a 
fernery,  so  much  depending  upon  the  position 
whicli  it  is  to  occupy,  and  the  space  at  com- 
mand. In  fixing  on  the  site,  the  first  thing  to 
be  aimed  at  should  be  a shady,  secluded  nook — 


ova  Ravnaas’  Illvsthat.oxs  : ^ f^^^  Ii.mrsTR.ATSD  from  a photograph  sent  b. 


them,  as  they  will  run  up  the  strings  better  by 
themselves  than  any  amount  of  training  can  do, 
provided  they  have  something  to  cling  to.  If 
dry,  hot  weather  sets  in  mulch  the  roots  with 
rnanure,  and  when  the  Beans  are  fit  for 
picking  be  careful  not  to  let  any  get  old  and 
seedy,  or  they  will  check  the  production  of  later 
crops.  If  these  simple  details  are  attended  to 
the  Runner  Beans  will  yield  both  pleasure  and 
profit  equal  to  any  other  crop  in  the  garden, 
the  Fainted  Lady  variety,  with  red  and  white 
flowers,  IS  very  pretty.  J.  H. 


— In  a wet,  cold  season,  c 
where  the  soil  is  heavy  or  damp,  these  hal 
hardy  annuals  cannot  flourish  ; but  on  a hot  an 
dry  soutn  border  of  light,  sandy,  or  peaty  loai 
tliey  are  thoroughly  at  home,  and  the  warme 
and  finer  the  weather  the  better  they  succeec 
1 or  brilliance  of  colour  and  floriferousness,  und« 
the  conditions  indicated,  they  are  almost  ur 
equalled.  I he  seed  may  be  sown  under  glass  i 
April  and  carefully  transplanted  when  suffi 
mently  advanced  ; but  the  best  plan  is  to  sow  i 
ndii  any  time  during  May  or  the  early  part  c 
;Jui  e,  and  if  necessary  thin  the  seedlings  out 


w eeds  are  removeil,  bare  places  or  gaps  are 
visible,  and  this  is  the  time  to  remedy  the 
defects.  In  the  first  place,  loosen  the  soil  by 
raking,  so  as  to  break  up  the  crust  without 
tearing  up  the  fine  Gras.s  ; then  sow  a mi.xture 
of  finest  lawn  Grass  and  Dutch  Clover,  and 
cover  with  finely-sifted  potting-soil,  in  which  a 
good  lot  of  soot  has  been  mixed,  as  this  is  not 
only  a powerful  manure,  but  it  also  helps  to 
keep  sparrows  from  picking  out  the  seed.  Roll 
the  soil  well  when  dry,  and  keep  a sharp  look- 
out for  birds,  for,  if  they  are  seen  to  be  picking 
up  the  Grass-seeds,  shooting,  netting,  or  placin? 
threads,  supported  on  small  stakes,  must  be 
adopted,  or  all  your  labour  will  be  lost.  But  if 
mild,  showery  weather  prevails,  the  seed  will 
germinate  in  a fortnight  and  be  quite  safe. 
After  it  has  grown  enough  to  need  cutting  a 
sharp  scythe  should  be  used  in  preference  to  the 
mowing-inachine  for  the  first  month,  by  which 
time  it  will  have  taken  firm  hold  of  the  soil,  and 
may  be  treated  the  same  as  the  old  green  sward  * 
and,  if  any  signs  of  failing  growth  are  visible,  a 
sprinkling  of  guano  will  soon  revive  the  growth 
and  give  a deep  green  tint  to  the  blades  of  Grass.  | 
Daisies,  Dandelions,  and  Plantains  are  the 


not  one  that  can  be  seen  from  the  window’s  ( f 
the  mansion  or  cottage,  nor  yet  from  the  floiver 
garden,  but  a part  that  is  unexpectedly  come 
upon  when  walking  through  the  grounds.  The 
situation  should  also  be  one  that  is  sheltered 
from  boisterous  winds.  Moisture,  too,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  of  hardy  Ferns,  but  this 
cannot  always  be  given  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
carry  them  safely  through  hot  summers.  In 
Forming  a fernery,  anything  like  straight 
lines  must  be  avoided.  If  the  space  to  be 
occupied  be  long  rather  than  broad,  it  should 
be  broken  up  here  and  there  so  as  to  form 
miniature  dells,  recesses,  and  projections  ; but 
all  should  have  as  rustic  an  appearance  as  pos- 
sible. The  plants  in  all  cases  should  be  allowed 
sufficient  space  in  which  to  develop  themselves. 
Where  out-door  Ferns  have  failed  to  do  well, 
the  ferneries  have  generally  been  cramped  for 
room.  What  is  wanted  is  breadth  and  length, 
height  being  of  secondary  importance.  If  the 
fernery  be  so  arranged  that  it  could  be  traversed 
by  a narrow  path  from  which  the  plants  could 
be  examined,  all  the  better.  The  stones  and 
roots  employed  should  be  placed  in  as  natural 
a manner  as  possible,  and  yet  they  should 
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possess  a certain  amount  of  artistic  arrange- 
ment. Anyone  who  has  searched  for  Ferns  in 
their  native  haunts  cannot  have  failed  to 
observe  that  they  luxuriate  in  a light,  sandy 
soil,  and  this  must  form,  if  possible,  the  main 
bulk  of  the  fernery.  I have,  however,  many 
times  used  Cocoa-nut-fibre  mixed  with  turfy 
loam,  and  it  has  always  appeared  to  answer 
admirably.  For  very  delicaoe  sorts  a compost 
may  be  formed  of  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  loam, 
with  a sprinkling  of  silver  sand  to  keep  all 
open  and  porous,  but  the  stronger  sorts,  as  has 
been  stated,  will  succeed  best  in  loam  without 
the  addition  of  peat.  When  I use  Cocoa-nut- 
fibre  I find  that  it  retains  a considerable  amount 
of  moisture  without  soddening.  Fern-roots, 
being  generally  of  a wiry  nature,  will  grow  in 
almost  any  soil  that  is  of  ordinary  texture,  but 
it  ought  not  to  be  heavy.  Ferns  dislike  manure, 
both  in  a solid  and  liquid  form.  In 

Arranging  the  pi.ants  I would  not  separate 
the  evergreen  from  the  deciduous  kinds,  but  so 
dispose  of  them  that  when  the  foliage  of  the 
latter  dies  down  in  the  beginning  of  winter, 
there  would  still  remain  plants  enough  to  inte- 
rest the  cultivator.  I would  therefore  plant 
plenty  of  sorts  that  would  retain  their  verdure 
throughout  the  winter,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  Blechnums,  Scolopendriums,  Polystichums, 
and  Polypodiums.  In  planting,  an  error  of  too 
common  occurrence  must  be  avoided,  viz. , that 
of  planting  too  deeply.  Generally  speaking, 
the  crowns  must  be  kept  well  above  the  soil, 
but  they  should  be  made  firm,  and  the  stronger- 
growing sorts  should  be  planted  first.  Dwarf- 
growing varieties  with  fine  fronds  should  have 
the  most  sheltered  nooks  assigned  to  them.  If 
water  exist  in  the  fernery,  a place  must  be 
afforded  for  the  Royal  Fern  (Osmunda  regalis). 
A list  of  hardy  Ferns  would  perhaps  be  out  of 
place,  inasmuch  as  cultivators  have  their  own 
particular  favourites.  I may,  however,  just 
add  that  a small  fernei'y  may  be  constructed  in 
any  shady  corner  where  flowering  plants  will 
not  succeed,  and  if  arranged  according  to  good 
taste  and  judgment,  it  will  always  be  a source 
of  enjoyment  to  the  cultivator.  R. 


500,  — Striking  cuttings  of  ever- 
green shrubs.— The  best  time  to  strike 
cuttings  of  evergreen  shrubs  is  in  early  autumn, 
September  for  choice.  The  choice  things  do  best 
under  glass.  The  common  Virginian  Creeper  will 
strike  in  a shady  border,  or  the  young  shoots 
may  be  layered.  Veitch’s  Virginian  Creeper 
is  not  so  easily  propagated.  Those  who  propa- 
gate it  largely^keep  a stock  of  plants  in  pots  for 
supplying  cuttings  under  glass,  and  strike  the 
young  shoots  in  a warm  propagating-house 
before  they  become  hard.  In  this  way  a stock 
may  be  worked  up  quickly. — E.  H. 

The  middle  of  September  is  the  best  time 

in  the  whole  year  to  put  in  cuttings  of  ever- 
greens that  are  to  remain  in  the  open  air  You 
must  fix  the  cuttings  well  in  the  soil,  and  if  the 
soil  is  not  of  a sandy  nature  you  had  better  put 
some  sand  round  the  base  of  each  cutting.  Cut- 
tings of  the  Virginian  Creeper  and  other  deci- 
duous climbers,  such  as  Clematis,  Honeysuckles, 
and  Roses,  should  be  put  in  in  August,  and 
placed  in  a cold  frame,  which  should  be  kept 
close  and  shaded  for  the  first  mouth. — J.  C.  C. 


506.— Rain-water  In  petroleum  casks.— Before 
using-  these  casks  tor  storing  water  in  it  is  a good  pian  to 
burn  a wisp  of  straw  inside  to  burn  out  the  oii.  When  this 
has  been  sufficiently  done  turn  the  tub  upside  down,  so 
that  the  open  end  rests  on  the  ground.  The  fire  wili  then 
be  extinguished. — E.  H. 

I do  not  think  you  need  have  the  least 

fear  of  using  the  water.  A friend  of  mine  did 
as  you  have  done,  and  certainly  never  emptied 
the  water,  excepting  into  his  watering-pots,  but 
no  evil  result  followed.  A little  petroleum  in 
the  water  would  be  beneficial  in  the  case  of 
plants  infested  with  green-fly  or  scale,  provided 
that  you  watered  then  overhead  with  it.  If, 
however,  you  feel  nervous,  let  the  water  run 
over  once  or  twice,  so  that  the  little  oil  floating 
on  the  surface  may  be  carried  away. — A.  G. 
Bcttler. 

I am  pleased  to  inform  “ Whimple  ” 

that  I am  now  using  a good  many  petroleum 
casks  for  catching  rain-water  in,  and  I think 
the  best  way  to  treat  them  is  to  first  burn  them 
out  with  a good  wisp  of  dry  straw,  take 
them  away  from  any  building,  and  knock  out  the 
head,  put  in  the  straw  and  set  it  on  fire,  and  let 


it  burn  until  the  wood  is  alight  ; then  turn  them 
up  on  the  head  to  smother  the  fire,  rinse  them 
out  well,  and  they  are  ready  for  use,  and  are 
then  without  the  least  smell. — White. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


THE  OLD  DOUBLE  CHINESE  PRIMULA. 
Is  there  any  record  of  the  origin  of  this  old 
double  Primula  and  its  fimbriated  and  coloured 
forms?  1 take  it  for  granted  that  they  are 
sports  from  the  single  typical  forms,  and,  such 
being  the  case,  it  seems  strange  that  during  the 
number  of  years  that  the  Primula  has  been 
grown  more  really  good  double  kinds  should 
not  have  been  obtained.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  plants  are  annually  raised,  and  wonderful 
improvements  have  been  made  in  this  flower, 
but  still  the  old  double  kinds  have  never  been 
superseded.  They  are  quite  as  highly  valued 
now  as  a quarter  of  a century  ago.  Rather  less 
than  thirty  years  ago  a set  of,  I think,  five 
varieties  were  distributed  by  the  Messrs.  Smith, 
of  Dulwich.  They  were  sent  out  with  the 
trumpet-flourish  that  often  attends  the  distribu- 
tion of  a new  flower,  but  they  never  became 
jKipular,  and  seem  to  have  dropped  out  of  culti- 
vation. I grew  them  but  one  season,  and  failed 
to  see  any  great  difference  between  them  and 
the  old  kinds.  It  is  evident  that  they  were  in 
some  way  deficient,  or  they  would  be  generally 
grow'n  at  the  present  time.  The  great  merit  of 
the  old  double  Primula  is  its  capacity,  under 
good  treatment,  of  furnishing  blooms  for  cutting 
for  a long  period.  The  same  plants  will  con- 
tinue to  throw  up  flower-trusses  all  through  the 
winter  and  spring,  and  by  keeping  one  set  of 
plants  rather  cool  through  the  dull  months  a 
succession  of  bloom  will  be  maintained  that 
will  last  during  a great  portion  of  the  year.  It 
is,  I think,  on  account  of  the  varieties  raised  in 
recent  years  being  more  or  less  wanting  in  a 
continuous  flowering  habit  that  the  old  kinds 
are  still  preferred,  for  quality  of  bloom  will  not 
always  compensate  for  lack  of  quantity. 
Notwithstanding  that  these  double  Primulas 
have  been  in  cultivation  for  many  years,  it  may 
be  safely  asserted  that  but  few  have  mastered 
their  requirements  to  the  extent  of  rendering 
their  culture  thoroughly  satisfactory.  The  man 
who  can  produce  plants  of  the  old  double  white 
2 feet  through,  and  can  keep  them  in  robust 
health  from  year  to  year,  may  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered a good  plant  grower.  Not  that  such 
large  specimens  are  necessary,  as  plants  in 
6-inch  pots  will  furnish  bloom  equally  good  in 
quality  with  that  produced  by  larger  ones,  such 
plants  being  naturally  more  manageable.  The 
best  grower  of  double  Primulas  I ever  met  with 
had  his  largest  specimens  in  12-inch  pots,  and  he 
kept  them  in  good  condition  for  years.  When 
a plant  showed  signs  of  exhaustion  he  always 
had  others  of  various  sizes  coming  on,  so  that 
a certain  number  of  these  big  plants  was 
always  available  for  cutting  from.  And  what 
a lot  of  bloom  they  gave  in  the  course  of  a 
season  ! They  stood  on  inverted  flower-pots  in 
a hard-wooded  propagating-house,  in  which  the 
temperature  varied  but  little  throughout  the 
winter,  and  in  spring  and  summer  the  hot  sun 
was  jealously  excluded  from  them.  The 
equable  temperature  seemed  just  the  thing  for 
them,  the  only  air  they  got  coming  in  from  the 
the  top  of  the  house.  If  these  double  kinds 
have  really  sprang  from  the  single  varieties, 
they  have  lost  considerably  in  hardiness  in  the 
process  of  doubling  ; for  they  will  not  bear  the 
free  admission  of  air  that  the  singles  do  not 
object  to.  Even  in  the  summer-time  they  do 
best  when  kept  in  a more  close,  moist  atmos- 
phere than  is  maintained  for  Primulas  gene- 
rally. I am  convinced  that  they  dislike  hot 
sun,  which  is  apt  to  turn  the  edges  of  the  foliage 
brown.  Few  flowering  plants  require  such  dis- 
crimination in  the  use  of  the  watering-pot  as 
double  Primulas.  They  are  very  liable  to  rot 
at  the  collar,  so  that  water  must  be  very  care- 
fully applied  in  the  dull  winter  months.  The 
best  growers  of  double  Primulas  do  not  seem  to 
be  in  accord  as  to  the  most  suitable  soil  ; for 
some  use  peat  alone  whilst  others  employ  a fair 
share  of  loam,  but  this  must  be  of  the  best 
description.  J.  C.  B. 


512.— Seedlings  in  acoolgreenhouse. 

— The  first  to  receive  attention  should  be  the 
Tomatoes.  These  should  be  potted  singly  in 


pots  4 inches  in  diameter  ; by  the  time  they 
have  filled  these  with  roots  they  may  be  planted 
out.  The  Carnations  may  be  planted  out  in  the 
open  ground  about  the  end  of  May.  The  four 
others  which  you  name  should  be  pricked  off 
into  pans  or  boxes  about  2 inches  apart ; this 
should  be  done  at  once.  Early  in  June  they 
may  be  planted  where  they  are  to  flower.  The 
best  soil  for  the  pans  or  boxes  is  half  leaf-soil 
and  half  loam,  with  a fair  sprinkling  of  sand  ; 
but  if  these  materials  are  not  available,  use  the 
best  garden  mould  you  can  get. — J.  C.  C. 


AZALEA  INDICA  ALBA. 

It  is  not  all  the  new  things  that  surpass  the 
old,  although  for  a time  they  supersede  them, 
and  I have  no  doubt  that  this  excellent  old 
variety  of  Azalea  will  still  be  largely  grown 
when  many  of  the  newer  sorts  are  forgotten. 

It  is  a vei-y  strong  grower,  and  on  plants  well 
treated  the  clusters  of  blooms  of  four  or  five  of 
the  purest  white  are  just  the  things  for 
wreatlis,  sprays,  and  other  floral  decorations. 
Many  amateurs  have  a notion  that  Azaleas  are 
difficult  to  manage  ; but  my  impression  is  that 
there  is  no  class  of  plants  better  suited  to  the 
wants  of  amateur  cultivators  who  make  the 
vinery  answer  the  double  purpose  of  conserva- 
tory as  well,  for  Azaleas  are  greatly  benefited 
by  a good  spell  out-of-doors  during  July, 
August,  and  September,  just  the  time  when 
the  Vines  want  the  house  to  themselves  ; and 
as  regards  soil,  I find  that  Azaleas  are  certainly 
as  healthy  in  a mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and 
sand,  as  they  are  in  peat  alone — in  fact,  I have 
seen  Azaleas  potted  by  amateurs  in  quite  stiff 
soil,  that  not  only  grew  away  very  freely,  but 
produced  marvellous  crops  of  bloom.  The 
main  thing  in  potting  is  to  give  good  drain- 
age, and  pot  very  firmly,  and  be  sure  and  leave  \ 
space  for  watering,  so  that  the  ball  of  roots  ■ 
may  be  kept  well  moistened,  as  the  roots  soon 
suffer  from  drought.  After  the  plants  cease  ^ 
flowering  at  this  time  of  year  they  should  have  ^ 
all  the  old  blooms  picked  off,  and  set  in  the  ^ 
warmest  house  at  command,  and  kept  well 
syringed  to  promote  growth,  and  as  soon  as  the 
flower-buds  are  set,  usually  in  July,  set  them  ’ 
out-of-doors  in  a partially  shaded  place,  water 
freely,  and  syringe  after  hot  days.  They  will  ; 
last  for  years.  J.  G.,  Hants. 


518.— Climbers  for  a lean-to  green-  ' 
house. — The  three  best  Roses  for  your  purpose  , 
are  Mar^chal  Niel,  William  Allan  Richardson,  * 
and  climbing  Niphetos  ; climbing  DevoniensLs  ' 
does  not  flower  very  freely  under  glass.  As  the  > 
stems  of  the  plants  will  be  outside  the  house  you 
had  better  wrap  them  round  with  rough  hay- 
bands  every  winter.  The  white  Passion-flower 
Constance  Elliott,  or  Clematis  indivisa  (if 
planted  inside)  would  also  make  good  roof 
climbers  for  such  a house.  It  would  have  been 
better  if  the  wires  w’ere  from  4 inches  to  6 inches 
more  away  from  the  glass. — J.  C.  C. 

408.  — Acacias  and  Chorozemas.— 

Both  these  elegant  and  much  neglected  plants  ' 
are  easily  managed,  the  main  points  in  their 
successful  cultivation  being  firstly  to  induce 
them  to  make  a strong  and  healthy  growth,  and 
secondly  to  mature  it  thoroughly  by  exposure 
to  sun  and  air  during  the  late  summer  and 
autumn,  with  a lessened  supply  of  water.  This 
being  accomplished,  the  plants  cannot  fail  to 
bloom  well  the  following  season.  This  is  prob-  •' 
ably  the  reason  of  “X.  Y.  Z.’s”  plants  not*, 
flowering  satisfactorily — viz. , that  the  wood  was  r 
not  sufficiently  ripened.  Both  succeed  well  in  J 
a compost  of  about  equal  parts  of  peat  andf 
fibrous  sandy  loam,  with  a little  leaf-mould  and  4 
sand  ; the  drainage  must  be  good  and  the  soil* 
made  firm.  Perhaps  the  Chorozema  is  over-J 
potted  or  the  drainage  has  got  out  of  order  ; if/ 
so,  the  best  course  would  be  to  shake  it  out,  in  * 
whole  or  part,  and  replace  it  in  a pot  two  or  - 
three  sizes  smaller,  using  nice,  fresh,  sandy  soil. 
Cut  away  any  weak  or  dying  branches  and  keep  > 
the  plant  rather  close  and  warm  for  a time  in  a ^ 
moderately  moist  atmosphere,  but  with  only  1 
enough  water  at  the  root  to  keep  the  soil  barely/ 
moist.  When  making  healthy  growth  again  itjj 
may  be  pruned  into  shape  to  almost  any  extent,"! 
and  should  then  make  satisfactory  progress.? 
These  delicate-rooted  Australian  plants  should K 
never  be  watered  until  the  soil  is  dry  or  verj\, 
nearly  so. — B.  C.  R.  * 
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LATE  SUMMER,  AUTUMN,  AND  WINTER 
CAPE  HEATHS. 

Cape  Heaths  collectively  are  not  now  so  much 
grown  as  they  used  to  be  ; with  the  exception 
of  a few  winter-flowering  sorts  which  are 
popular,  it  is  only  here  and  there  they  are  now 
to  be  met  with,  yet  their  absence  from  green- 
houses  and  conservatories  is  tlie  reverse  of  a 
gain  ; in  most  cases  the  commonplace  plants 
tliat  occupy  their  place  are  as  inferior  from 


Flowers  of  Erica  Aitoniana  turg'icla.  (yatuml  size.) 


an  interesting  point  of  view  as  they  are  for 
; general  effect.  Possibly  there  are  more  reasons 
; tlian  one  for  their  neglect.  Many  gardeners 
. \vho  prefer  confining  their  practice  to  such 
plants  as  are  found  easiest  to  manage,  if  the 
j choice  of  subjects  is  left  to  them,  care  little  for 
i Heaths,  which  require  more  study  and  appli- 
. cation  to  become  acquainted  with  their  culti- 
! vation  as  well  as  more  diligent  attention  to 
' tlieir  every-day  wants.  Added  to  this,  it  is  not 
i unlikely  that  the  stiffly,  over-trained  specimens 
from  time  to  time  seen  on  the  exhibition  stage 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  disfavour 
into  which  they  have  fallen  ; yet  for  profusion 
of  flowers  and  the  continuous  succession  of 
tdoom  which  a judicious  selection  affords 
throughout  the  circle  of  the  year,  they  have 
: few  equals.  Now,  when  flowers  that  will  last 
well  in  bouquets  and  button-holes  are  sought 
after,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  Heaths, 
the  flowers  of  many  of  which  are  most  enduring, 
would  have  been  used  for  these  purposes. 

Late  ktxds. — The  varieties  that  flower  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  summer  and  on  through 
the  autumn  and  winter  are  much  more  nume- 

■ rous  than  those  would  suppose  whose  acquain- 
tance with  Heaths  extends  no  further  than  to 
the  few  kinds  that  are  now  generally  met  with. 
In  August  and  September  there  is  the  species 
retorta,  a free-growing  kind  and  a profuse 
bloomer,  with  pretty  pink  and  white  flowers, 

i with  several  beautiful  varieties  that  are  allied 

■ to  it,  all  of  which  bloom  througli  August  and 
September.  Amongst  these  seedling  varieties 
inay  be  named  Jacksoni,  pink  and  red  ; Irbyana, 
pink  and  white ; Austiniana,  crimson  and 
black  ; Turnbulli,  deep-pink  ; these  are  remark- 
ably  free  growers.  During  tire  same  months  is 
the  scarlet-flowered  cerinthoides  coronata,  also 

' a species  that  makes  annually  such  long  shoots 
ias  to  e.specially  adapt  it  for  cutting.  The 
.white-flowered  species  Aitoniana  often  blooms  as 
late  as  September,  as  also  does  the  rose-coloured 
'seedling  from  it,  whilst  the  beautiful  Aitoniana 
.turgida,  the  subject  of  the  accompanying  illus- 
Htration,  has  its  season  of  flowering  from  August  ^ 


to  October,  coming  in,  as  many  other  Heaths 
do,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  treatment 
it  receives  ; it  is  one  of  the  best  white  sorts,  a 
good  grower,  and  a free  bloomer.  The  large 
white-flowered  ampullacea  obbata,  a beautiful 
Heath,  often  blooms  as  late  as  September,  as 
also  does  metulseflora  and  m.  superba,  both 
high-coloured  sorts  ; the  deep-scarlet  flowers  of 
the  last  have  a black  band  round  the  extremity 
of  the  tube,  giving  a pretty  contrast  in  colour  ; 
reflexa  rubra  and  reflexa  alba  both  frequently 
bloom  in  October.  The  beautiful  kind  called 
Bowieana  is  a late  autumn  flowerer,  coming  in 
as  far  in  the  season  as  the  end  of  October  ; its 
blooms  are  of  the  purest  white  ; mammosa 
major  produces  its  pretty  flowers  at  various 
times  from  August  to  November ; cupressina, 
alias  pendula,  which  flowers  in  May  and  June, 
often  blooms  again  from  November  to  February; 
the  red  and  white  colorans  comes  in  during  the 
two  last  months  of  the  year  ; princeps  coccinea 
is  another  pretty  and  distinct  late  autumn  kiird  ; 
pyramidalis  and  ramentacea  botli  bloom  as  late 
as  December ; vernix  coccinea  comes  in  from 
February  to  late  in  the  spring  ; whilst  vernalis, 
as  its  name  implies,  is  in  season  during  March 
and  April. 

Winter  Heaths. — Hyemalis,  of  which  there 
are  probably  more  grown  than  any  other  half- 
dozen  varieties  put  together,  is  so  well  known 
as  not  to  need  describing  ; its  erect  shoots  are 
studded  with  flowers  that  open  through  the  dull 
months  from  December  to  March  along  with 
Willmoreana,  a companion  variety  that  comes 
in  at  the  same  season  or  a little  later.  The 
bushy,  slender-growing  mutabilis  has  no  parti- 
cular season,  its  long,  delicate,  tube-shaped, 
pale-red  flowers  coming  in  at  various  times  all 
the  year.  These  are  only  a portion  of  the  late 
autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring  sorts,  jotted 
down  from  memory ; others  there  are  that 
might  be  included,  making  collectively  a 
lengthy  list  of  these  chastely  beautiful  flowers 
that  come  in  the  dull  season  when  every  flower 
has  a joyful  influence.  As  to  the  Heaths  that 
bloom  through  the  spring  and  summer,  their 
name  is  legion,  many  of  them  so  distinct  in  form, 
colour,  and  general  habit  as,  independent  of 
their  -usefulness  for  ordinary  decorative  pur- 
poses, to  rank  them  amongst  the  most  interest- 
ing of  cultivated  plants.  B. 


494.— Oytisus  racemosus.  — When  the 

flowers  fade  prune  the  plant  into  shape,  and 
pick  off  all  dead  flowers,  and  keep  it  a little 
closer,  if  possible,  till  the  new  growth  breaks 
out.  When  the  young  shoots  are  about  an  inch 
long  repot,  if  the  plant  requires  more  root-room, 
still  keeping  the  plant  at  the  warmest  end  of 
the  greenhouse,  and  syringing  it  daily.  In  July 
turn  it  out  in  the  open  air  to  ripen  the  wood, 
and  there  will  be  plenty  of  blossoms  next  year. 
— E.  H. 

When  the  flowers  have  faded  cut  it  back,  and  as 

.soon  as  growth  recommences  repotin  a mixture  of  two  parts 
loam  to  one  of  leaf-mould  and  well-rotted  manure,  and 
when  the  hot  weather  commences  stand  it  out-of-doors 
and  syringe  and  water  freely.  About  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember bring  it  back  into  the  greenhouse.— A.  G.  Butler. 

411. — Climber  for  a town  green- 
house.— Yes ; a Hoya  (carnosa)  would  prob- 
ably suit  your  requirements  capitally.  It  is 
easily  grown,  and  the  growths  may  be  trained 
to  wires  fixed  a few  inches  from  the  glass,  in  the 
same  manner  as  Stephanotis,  &c.  Plant  it  out 
in  a well-drained  border — or  a large  box  or  pot 
will  do — using  a mixture  of  good  loam,  peat, 
leaf-soil,  sand,  and  mortar  rubbish  in  nearly 
equal  parts,  and  make  the  soil  quite  firm.  Give 
plenty  of  water  and  a little  liquid-manure  during 
the  summer,  with  a rather  close  and  warm  atmo- 
sphere ; but  if  it  is  kept  cool  and  dry  in  the 
winter  it  will  bloom  all  the  better.  There  is 
nothing  at  all  injurious  or  poisonous  about  the 
plant  in  any  way.  I should  say  that  this  Hoya 
would  be  a much  more  suitable  subject  for  a 
town  greenhouse  than  a Lapageria,  and  besides, 
the  temperature  named — viz.,  50  degs. — is  too 
high  for  a Lapageria.  I have  usually  found  a 
Passion-flower  or  choice  Clematis  succeed  as 
well  as  anything  under  the  circumstances 
described,  but  for  these  also  the  winter  tempera- 
ture is  somewhat  too  high. — B.  C.  R. 


445.— Watering  plants.— I am  not  an 

experienced  gardener,  but  an  amateur  with  a 
great  love  for  plants.  I water  mine  constantly 
during  strong  sunshine  in  a greenhouse  with  a 


south-west  aspect  (and  in  the  border  also  if 
required),  and  have  never  known  one  injured 
by  the  process,  but  I am  very  particular  about 
the  temperature  of  the  water.  If  the  heat  be 
great  I make  the  water  above  tepid,  and  never 
at  any  time  use  it  feeling  cold  to  the  hand.  No 
plants  could  look  in  a healthier  condition  than 
mine. — E.  K.  S. 

507. — Plants  after  flowering.- Taking 
the  plants  in  the  order  named  in  your  inquiry, 
the  Roses  come  first.  These  may  be  placed 
out-of-doors  about  the  middle  of  June.  Choose 
a warm  and  sheltered  place  for  them,  and  plunge 
the  pots  to  their  rims  in  a bed  of  soil  or  coal- 
ashes.  Keep  the  roots  well  supplied  with  water 
all  the  summer.  If  they  require  larger  pots  late 
in  the  autumn  will  be  soon  enough  to  shift  them. 
With  regard  to  the  Ericas,  you  leave  one  in  doubt 
how  to  advise  you,  as  you  have  not  given  their 
names.  You  cannot,  howe\-er,  do  wrong  by 
keeping  them  in  the  greenhouse  all  the  summer. 
But  I may  tell  you  that  they  should  have  the 
old  flowering  shoots  cut  back  now  if  they  belong 
to  the  soft-wooded  section.  You  had  better 
keep  all  the  Azaleas  in  the  house  until  the  end  of 
July  ; after  that  a few  weeks  in  the  open  air 
will  do  them  good.  The  Spirieas  you  had  better 
plant  out  in  the  garden  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
fade.  The  Chorozema,  Cytisus,  and  Coronilla 
glauca  may  be  stood  in  the  open  air  about  the 
end  of  J une.  If  either  of  the  three  last-mentioned 
plants  require  larger  pots  they  had  better  be 
attended  to  at  once.  In  that  case  keep  them  in 
the  greenhouse  a fortnight  longer  than  the  time 
I have  mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
roots  a longer  time  to  make  roots  in  the  new 
soil.  The  Libonia  may  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
way  as  the  last. — J.  C.  C. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

GROWING  CELERIAC. 

498. — -Some  consider  the  bulbs  are  more  deli- 
cate in  flavour  when  the  plants  are  earthed-up, 
but  the  earthing-up  process  may  be  carried  out 
without  planting  in  trenches  like  other  Celery  is 
planted.  If  the  rows  are  2 feet  apart  there  will 
be  space  enough  to  earth-up  sufficiently  to 
blanch  the  bulbs.  The  bed  system  answers 
very  well  for  this  plant.  Dig  out  a shallow 
trench  6 inches  deep  (or  the  plants  may  be  set 
on  the  surface)  and  6 feet  deep,  placing  the  soil 
on  the  sides.  Put  in  a good  layer  of  rotten 
manure,  and  fork  it  in,  blending  it  well  with 
the  soil.  Set  the  plants  out  in  rows — across  the 
trench  1 foot  apart,  and  9 inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  This  is  the  plan  to  adopt  where  many 
plants  are  grown.  If  grown  in  single  rows 
these  plants  will  not  require  so  much  space  as 
is  usually  given  to  other  Celery.  The  best 
kinds  to  grow  in  addition  to  the  common 
variety  are  the  Early  Erfurt,  that  produces 


Apple-shaped  Celeriac. 


very  clean-shaped  roots,  and  the  Apple-shaped 
Celeriac  (here  figured) — an  excellent  kind,  with 
regularly-shaped  roots,  entirely  free  from  rootlets 
on  the  upper  part.  E.  H. 


50.3. — Burnt  refuse  for  Celery  and 
Leeks. — If  by  burnt  refuse  is  meant  ashes 
from  coals,  it  is  not  of  much  value  for  growing 
Celery  or  Leeks,  unless  the  land  is  very  wet  and 
cold  ; but  I have  often  used  such  materials  for 
blanching  with  good  effect.  I never  had  better 
Celery  than  when  I had  a good  heap  of  this 
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material  to  mix  with  the  soil  for  earthing-up, 
especially  for  the  latest  crop,  that  had  to  be 
kept  thiough  the  winter. — E.  H. 

There  is  a certain  amount  of  manorial 

value  in  burnt  refuse  of  any  kind,  but  for  the 
crops  you  mention  town  sweepings,  as  I use 
them,  are  better  without  being  subjected  to  any 
heat.  I think  you  must  have  confused  the  town 
sweepings  with  the  contents  of  the  ordinary 
dust-cart,  which  collects  the  ashes  and  other 
refuse.  At  any  rate,  without  knowing  more  of 
tlie  nature  of  the  stuff  you  refer  to,  I can  only 
say  that  town  sweepings,  as  I understand  the 
use  of  the  term,  are  a very  good  manure  for 
Leeks  and  Celery.  Dig  out  a trench,  and  place 
the  sweepings  in  the  bottom  in  the  usual  w'ay. — 
J.  C.  C. 

495.— Old  vegetable  seeds.— As  a rule, 

I should  not  care  to  depend  upon  old  seeds  of 
Peas  or  Broad  Beans,  but  Scarlet  Runners  will 
grow  very  well ; and  dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  if 
they  have  been  dry  and  cool,  will  most  of  them 
grow.  Still,  they  are  not  so  good  as  new  seeds. 
Peas  also,  if  they  have  been  well  kept,  will 
many  of  them  grow,  but  the  growth  will  not  be 
so  strong,  and  if  the  season  comes  dry  Peas  need 
all  their  vigour  to  keep  free  of  mildew. — E.  H. 

49.3.  — Growing  Oos  Lettuces.  — To 
have  Cos  Lettuce  white  and  crisp,  the  plants 
must  be  grown  in  rich,  deep  land,  watered  if 
necessary,  and  tied  up  wdien  nearly  full-grown. 
Another  matter  that  must  be  borne  in  mind  is 
to  give  space  enough  for  full  development.  Each 
plant  slioukl  have  at  least  a square  foot,  and 
the  large  varieties,  such  as  Carter’s  Giant  Cos, 
may  with  advantage  have  a little  space  ; but 
the  chief  thing  is  to  treat  liberally  in  the  matter 
of  nourishment. — E.  H. 

501.— Cucumber  growing.— If  good  strong  plants 
are  set  cut  about  the  middle  of  .May  there  will  be  plenty 
of  good  fruit  to  cut  iu  July  if  rightly  managed. — E.  H. 

412.— Tomatoes  out-of-doors. — It  is  too  late  to 
sow  seed  now  for  the  plants  to  do  much  good  in  the  open. 
You  should  buy  the  strongest  plants  you  can  get,  pot  them 
into  5-inch  pots,  and  plant  out  early  in  June.  For  full 
details  see  my  reply  to  No.  10,009  on  p.  52  of  Gakdenino 
for  March  22nd.— B.  C.  R. 

497.— Transplanting  Peas.— Peas  may  be  trans- 
planted in  the  way  named  if  it  be  carefully  done,  and  the 
plants  are  not  more  than  2 inches  or  at  the  most  3 inches 
high.  If  much  growth  has  been  made  they  will  fail  to 
establish  themselves,  and  the  crop  will  be  of  but  little 
value. — E.  H. 

Well-cooked  Greens. — I am  very  fond 
of  Cabbage  when  properly  boiled,  but  some 
people  seem  to  have  a knack  of  making  it  more 
unpleasant  than  anything  else,  while,  cooked  by 
a simple  cottage  housewife,  it  has  often  a most 
delicate  flavour.  The  difierence  between  badly 
boiled  Cabbage  and  Greens  and  those  properly 
cooked  is  so  great  that  I ask  your  aid  to  solve 
the  difficulty. — G.  H. 

Cut  fresh  (if  uninhabited  and  clean  do  not 
wash  or  soak  in  salt  and  water),  put  in  rain- 
water boiling  rapidly,  and  boil  from  three  to 
five  minutes,  as  the  Greens  may  be  young  or  old. 
Best  try  four  minutes,  'vhich  is  the  time  for 
fresh  and  good  Greens.  Try  with  a fork,  and 
if  the  blades  of  the  leaves  are  soft  take  out 
with  fork,  shaking  and  draining  each  piece  as 
it  comes  out  rapidly,  laying  on  cloth.  When  all 
are  out  put  in  hot  dish.  Throw  water  away  at 
once,  fill  the  saucepan  afresh  with  water,  and 
throw  that  away  too.  There  is  no  smell  in  this 
way  at  all,  nor  is  the  water  offensive.  The 
cause  of  the  smell  is  some  decomposition  induced 
by  the  soda  so  often  used.  No  coarse  stalks 
should  be  put  in,  as  some  cooks  go  on  with  the 
boiling  until  the  useless  stalks  are  done,  and  all 
the  wholesome  delicate  blades  of  the  leaves  are 
sickening  pap.  Soda  should  be  forbidden  abso- 
lutely ; there  is  no  need  for  it  with  rain-water, 
and  we  should  never  allow  its  use  with  any 
water.  Keep  the  cover  on,  and  boil  from  first 
to  last.  Never  put  on  Greens  till  the  last  minute. 
No  doubt  there  are  various  ways  of  boiling  Cab- 
bage. We  can  say  little  of  these,  but  we  can 
answer  for  the  above.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
when  cooked  in  this  way  the  Greens  are  not  put 
into  a colander,  or  pressed  or  chopped  up  as 
they  commonly  are. 

Birds  and  Peas.— At  this  time  of  year 
many  owners  of  gardens  are  perplexed  as  to  how 
best  to  preserve  the  tops  of  the  young  Peas, 
for  just  as  they  push  through  the  soil  they  are 
attacked  by  sparrows  that  pick  the  tops  of  the 
shoots  off  and  greatly  arrest  the  growth.  Now 
there  are  many  devices  more  or  less  effectual, 
such  as  covering  with  wfire  Pea-guards,  placing 


threads  just  over  the  lines,  with  or  w'ithout 
feathers,  &c.,  that  do  very  well  on  a small 
scale,  but  are  quite  impracticable  where  there  are 
large  breadths  lo  be  protected.  When  looking 
over  a market  garden  the  other  day,  the  owner 
told  me  that  he  always  makes  it  a rule  directly 
he  sees  the  Peas  breaking  through  the  soil  to 
draw  a good  ridge  of  soil  right  over  them,  as  he 
finds  that  by  the  time  they  push  through  the 
second  time  they  have  acquired  so  much  addi- 
tional strength  that  the  birds  cannot  injure  them 
or  even  perceptibly  check  them. — J.  G.  H. 

ORCHIDS. 

GOOD  NEWS  FOR  LONDON  ORCHID- 
GROWERS. 

It  has  come  to  this  that  London  growers  of 
Orchids  and  many  other  plants  have  serious 
thoughts  of  giving  up  their  cultivation,  on 
account  of  the  demon  fog  that  sets  in  so  per- 
sistently in  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  spoils 
everything  in  the  shape  of  flowers.  I was 
talking  to  an  amateur  friend  a short  time  ago, 
and  he  very  quietly  told  me  of  some  experiments 
he  was  making  to  avoid  this  destruction  from 
fog.  He  explained  all  the  process  to  me,  but  I 
am  not  going  to  say  what  that  process  is  ; but  I 
can  hold  out  good  hopes  to  the  readers  of 
Gardening  that  the  time  is  coming  when  we 
shall  have  no  more  fears  about  the  London  fogs. 
It  is  these  only  which  destroy  Orchid  and  other 
flowers  and  rob  other  plants  of  their  leaves,  and 
work  destruction  among  them  generally ; be- 
cause in  the  country,  if  they  have  a ground 
fog,  there  is  no  stripping  of  the  plants  indoors 
of  their  leaves,  and  the  spikes  of  bloom  of  their 
buds,  as  in  London  after  a fog.  My  readers 
will  be  saying,  I suppose,  this  will  be  a costly 
affair,  quite  beyond  our  means  ; but  I do  not 
think  so.  The  appliance  seems  to  me  to  be  one 
that  need  not  cost  much,  and  it  may  be  fitted 
and  adapted  to  the  houses  already  in  use  without 
much  difficulty  ; but  more  of  the  details  con- 
fided to  me  I am  not  at  liberty  to  mention  yet. 
I hope  my  friend  will  work  hard  at  this,  and 
after  satisfying  himself  that  he  is  upon  the  right 
track,  that  he  will  be  able  to  put  it  into  someone’s 
hands  who  will  take  it  up  quickly,  work  it 
effectually,  and  earn  the  heartfelt  thanks  of  all 
the  London  plant-growers.  I have  for  a long 
time  had  serious  thoughts  upon  this  subject,  but 
not  being  a believer  in  loud  lamentations,  I have 
refrained  from  saying  very  much  about  the  sad 
loss  I have  seen  brought  about  by  fogs,  but  I 
cannot  but  feel  how  heavily  the  growers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  are  handicapped  by 
it,  and  I hail  with  delight  the  first  intimation 
which  has  come  to  me  from  an  amateur  Orchid- 
grower  that  he  can  fight  the  fog  demon  with  im- 
punity. This  is  not  brought  about  by  any 
hardening  process,  w'hich  a friend  a short  time 
ago  said  he  hoped  he  had  brought  his  plants  to, 
so  that  they  would  withstand  the  fog,  but  which 
proved  a failure.  But  this  is  a mechanical 
appliance,  which  is  to  be  fitted  to  the  houses, 
so  as  not  to  stop  the  circulation  of  air,  and  yet 
it  is  to  stop  the  ravages  of  all  deleterious  air. 
More  I must  not  say,  but,  my  friends,  cheer  up  ! 
better  times  are  coming ; but  you  must  yet 
“ wait  a little  longer,”  and  I hope  it  will  not 
exceed  the  limits  of  the  year  1890.  And  I trust 
before  the  foggy  season  comes  round  again,  as 
come  it  will,  that  we  can  have  an  apparatus 
fixed  to  our  houses,  so  that  we  can  enjoy  our 
Orchid  flowers,  in  spite  of  the  severe  fogs  with 
which  London  is  afflicted.  Matt.  Bramble. 


MILTONIA  (ODONTOGLOSSUM)  VEXIL- 
LARIA  AT  MERTON. 

I HAVE  recently  been  to  visit  Mr.  Canon,  of 
Merton,  an  amateur  Orchid-grower.  I had 
heard  a great  deal  previously  of  Mr.  Canon’s 
“ vexUlarias,”  and  so  at  last  I determined  to  see 
them  for  myself.  I found  Mr.  Canon  at  home, 
planting  a piece  of  new  rock-work,  for  he  does 
not  confine  himself  to  the  culture  of  Orchids 
only  ; and  after  sundry  glances  at  his  outdoor 
plants  I was  shown  into  the  house  containing 
the  “vexillarias.  ” Well,  I have  seen  most  of 
the  fine  collections  of  these  plants  in  the 
country,  many  of  which  are  well-growm,  but 
never,  I will  affirm,  have  I ever  seen  anything 
approaching  these  plants  for  health  and  vigour. 
They  are  simply  magnificent,  and  perfectly 
clean — not  a vestige  of  thrips  or  a thrips’  mark 
— and  they  are  just  sending  up  flow'er-spikes  in 


profusion.  This  is  not  on  one  or  two  specimens, 
but  is  the  case  with  them  all.  “ Now  what 
are  you  going  to  do  with  this  quantity  of 
plants?”  said  I.  “How  many  are  there?” 
Mr.  Canon  replied  ; “I  have  about  800  plants 
there,  and  you  will  observe  that  every  little 
piece  has  grown.  Well,  Mr.  Matt.,”  said  he, 
“ I will  sell  them  to  you  if  you  like ; but  I will 
tell  you  what  I purpose — that  is,  to  select  a few 
good  varieties  for  my  own  collection,  and  then 
to  part  wfith  the  others  to  anyone  requiring 
them,  for  I must  have  room.  ” Now,  my  amateur 
readers  will  say — how  has  this  been  done  ? The 
plants  have  been  kept  in  a temperature  which 
in  the  winter  averages  about  60  degs. , and  very 
moist.  Also  another  thing  that  has  a great 
deal  to  do  with  the  cleanliness  of  the  plants  is 
the  fact  that  the  syringe  is  kept  in  constant  use. 
Every  night  Mr.  Canon  takes  the  syringe  and 
gently  damp  the  plants ; besides  this,  they 
are  kept  moist  between  the  pots,  and  nevei 
allowed  to  become  dry.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  the 
secret,  coupled  with  the  moderate  temperature 
and  free  ventilation.  This  is  a truly  remarkable 
feature  in  Mr.  Canon’s  Orchid-growing — a 
thoroughly  free  ventilation  with  abundance  oi 
moisture,  and  I am  free  to  remark  that  Mr. 
Canon’s  “vexillarias”  are  the  finest  I have  seei 
in  this  country.  Matt.  Br.4.mblk. 


COOL  ORCHIDS. 

270. — “Experience  is  a hard  master,”  ant 
he  had  spoiled  me  several  pounds’  worth  o 
Orchids  before  I was  able  to  discover  whicl 
were  the  sorts  suitable  for  my  treatment.  0 
course  I did  not  want  to  sacrifice  my  few  bed 
ding  plants  and  Cacti,  and  a friend  of  mine, 
who  is  in  the  profession,  told  me  it  was  useles; 
of  my  trying  to  grow  Orchids  with  bedding 
plants.  At  any  rate,  I have  tried,  and  for  fou' 
years  it  seems  to  have  answered  very  well.  A 
first,  I must  admit,  things  did  not  look  verj 
promising,  nor  do  I think  they  would  with  any 
one  who  is  not  initiated  in  Orchid  culture  ; bu 
let  “ T.  B.  W.”  try  a dozen  or  so  of  different 
sorts,  and  in  two  years  he  will  be  able  to  decide 
which  sorts  to  retain  and  increase  and  which  ti 
dispose  of.  The  following  are  the  sorts  which 
grow,  and  which  flower,  although  I have  somi 
dozen  which  grow  freely  enough  but  do  no 
flower ; still,  I hope  in  the  course  of  a yea 
(when  they  get,  as  it  were,  more  naturalised 
to  be  paid  for  my  pains  by  seeing  therj 
send  out  their  spikes  of  lovely  blooms; 
Odontoglossum  AlexandriE,  bictonense,  Cervan 
tesi,  gloriosum,  grande,  nebulosum,  citrosmum 
Rossi,  maculatum,  cordatum,  Pescatorei,  an< 
truimphans ; Oncidium  crispum,  flexuosum 
sphacelatum,  sarcodes,  and  tigrinum ; LieM: 
albida,  autumnalis,  and  marginata  ; Trichosm; 
suavis  ; Sophronitis  grandiflora ; Brassia  verru 
cosa ; Cypripedium  insigne ; Coelogyne  cristata 
Cattleya  citrina;  Dendrobium  Jamesianum  am 
nobile  ; Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus ; Lycasti 
SkinneriandHarrisonise ; Maxillariagrandiflora 
Masdevallia  Harry  ana  and  Veitchi.  I hav 
during  the  past  year  added  Dendrobium  thyr 
siflorum,  Lselia  purpurata  and  alba,  Zygo 
petalum  Mackayi,  and  Cymbidium  Lowianum 
which  seem  so  far  to  appreciate  my  care 
I believe  the  greatest  point  in  cool  Orchii 
culture  is  in  keeping  them  sweet  and  clean,  i 
friend  of  mine,  who  was  some  years  in  th 
Orchid-houses  at  Kew,  once  told  me  “to  gro? 
the  Moss  (Sphagnum)  and  let  the  Orchid 
grow.”  And  I am  sure,  if  this  advice  wer 
followed,  there  would  not  be  a sickly  coo 
Orchid  in  cultivation;  even  when  plants  ar 
small,  with  a top-dressing  of  living  Sphagnun 
they  look  well.  Of  course,  as  I am  only  ai 
amateur,  I dare'  not  lay  myself  open  to  pro 
fessional  criticism  by  giving  instructions  as  t 
potting,  &c.,  but  “J.  W.  B.”  will  find  all  h 
wants  to  know  in  books  on  the  subject,  whicl 
are  now  published  very  cheaply.  Donto. 


499.— Propagating  the  yellow  Gen 
ista. — Cuttings  of  the  half  ripened  yoimg  shoot 
will  root  under  a bell-glass  iu  a close  frame  o 
pit  about  midsummer,  or  in  a shady  part  o 
the  greenhouse.  Keep  the  soil  in  the  cutting 
pots  healthily  moist,  but  do  not  over  water 
Wipe  the  inside  of  the  bell-glass  every  more 
ing.  Sandy  peat,  with  a layer  of  silver  sam 
on  the  top,  is  the  best  soil  for  filling  the  cutting 
pots.  The  latter  should  lie  well  draineo 
Press  the  soil  firmly  into  the  pot. — E.  H. 
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FRUIT. 

APPLE  FRENCH  CRAB. 

No  one  who  knows  anything  about  the  quality 
of  Apples  would  claim  for  this  any  special  merit 
as  a kitchen  sort.  It  has,  nevertheless,  other 
valuable  qualities  which  are  deserving  of  notice. 
Not  the  least  is  the  fact  that  it  fruits  very 
regularly,  and  that,  too,  when  grown  in  any 
form.  As  a bush  or  standard,  as  well  as  an 
espalier,  the  trees  never  fail  to  bear  a crop  of 
fruit,  and  often  a very  heavy  one.  To  say  that 
the  French  Crab  bears  as  regularly  as  Lord 
Suffield , or  the  Old  Hawthornden,  is  saying  a good 
deal  in  its  favour,  but  in  that  respect  it  really 
surpasses  both  these  well-known  kinds.  Another 
point  in  its  favour  is  that  it  is  a good  keeper,  the 
fruit  remaining  sound  far  into  the  summer.  V ery 
little  has  been  written  respecting  the  cooking 
value  of  this  Apple,  which  leads  me  to  think  that 
perhaps  soil  and  climate  may  have  some  influ- 
ence in  that  direction.  Anyway,  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  produced  in  this  part  of  the 
West  of  England  is,  in  my  opinion, 
superior  in  size  and  flavour  to  any  that 
is  grown  in  the  midland  coimties.  For 
the  past  three  weeks  I have  been 
using  for  tarts  and  similar  purposes 
fruit  of  this  sort  obtained  from 
standard  orchard  trees  from  two  sepa- 
rate districts,  and,  although  the  tex- 
ture and  flavour  of  the  flesh  are  not  first- 
class,  it  is  much  better  than  having  no 
Apples  at  all.  Looking  at  its  good- 
keeping  and  productive  properties, 
and  that  the  trees  will  thrive  where 
many  other  sorts  fail  to  do  well,  I do 
not  think  that  it  is  so  often  planted 
as  it  might  be.  The  hardy  character 
of  the  tree  has  not  been  sufficiently  re- 
cognised as  yet.  I have  known  the 
fruit  on  e.spalier  trees  to  be  exposed  to 
as  much  as  8 degs.  of  frost  without 
injury.  I do  not  remember  ever  seeing 
finer  fruit  than  was  produced  last  sea- 
son, which  may  perhaps  be  the  reason 
why  the  flesh  is  more  tender  and  juicy 
this  year  than  usual.  J.  C.  C. 

520.— Newly-planted  Vines.— 

Unless  the  canes  were  very  strong  they 
ouffht  to  have  been  cut  back  to  the 
f:  wml-plate  when  they  were  planted.  If 
they  were  ordinary  planting  canes  I 
advise  you  to  rub  off  all  the  shoots 
down  to  the  lowest  ■wire,  leaving  the 
stem  to  be  cut  away  later  on.  You  can 
then  bring  up  a young  rod  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem.  If  you  work 
out  this  plan  it  ■will  answer  the  same 
purpose  as  the  cutting  back  would  have 
done  earlier.  Do  not  syringe  the  foliage 
after  the  first  lot  of  leaves  are  well 
developed. — J.  C.  C. 

202.— A plague  of  slugs.— II  is  no  use 
being  disheartened.  In  a case  of  this  kind  only 
- constant  attention  will  get  rid  of.  By-and-bye, 
when  the  weather  gets  drier,  you  will  have 
less  trouble,  especiSly  if  you  persevere  now.  Plenty 
of  freshly-slacked  lime  in  mild  damp  weather  is  about 
. the  best  remedy  for  slugs  on  heavy  land,  together  with 
handpicking  early  on  mild  mornings. — E.  H. 

— All  hea^vy  soils  are  more  or  less  troubled 
with  slugs,  and  although  there  are  mtiny  sup- 
posed remedies,  not  many  of  them  are  reliable, 
because  they  are  attended  ■with  a good  deal  of 
labour.  There  is  nothing  better  than  searching 
for  them  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  theeven- 
ing,  especially  in  mild  and  moist  weather,  and  cut- 
, ting  them  asunder  with  a knife.  Nothing  tends 
so  much  to  reduce  the  number  of  slugs  as  a clean 
garden,  rendered  so  by  a constant  use  of  the 
. hoe  amongst  growing  crops,  and  amongst  small 
t and  delicate  plants  stirring  the  surface  with  a 
stick.  At  the  same  time,  the  walks  should  be 
kept  clean  and  the  edgings,  if  any,  searched  for 
the  enemy.  The  refuse  from  the  vegetable 
{quarters  must  also  be  daily  cleared  away,  or, 

. indeed,  any  decaying  matter  that  ■will  harbour 
I the  slugs.  You  must  make  an  effort  to  keep 
I the  hoe  and  the  broom  constantly  at  work. 

I Even  slugs,  like  insects,  cannot  endure  to  be 
k constantly  worried;  they  like  to  have  thines 
[ quiet.— J.  C.  C.  ^ 


the  borders ; the  slugs  crowded  to  them  and  left 
the  plants  alone.  If  the  bran  is  placed  before 
dark,about  1 1 or  11.. 30,  it  is  easy  to  take  a light  and 
collect  the  slugs  and  various  other  pests  that  are 
feasting  on  the  bran,  and  drop  them  into  strong 
salt  and  water.  By-the-way,  I thank  “Mr. 
Butler”  for  his  reply  re  No.  456  ; but  I was 
aware  I was  wrong  in  terming  slugs  “ insects.” 
— A.  C.  E. 


A GOOD  MARKET  PLANT. 

Sw.vN  River  Everlasting  (Rhodanthe 
Manglesi). 

This  pretty  Everlasting  is  not  nearly  so  often 
grown  in  pots  in  private  gardens  for  conservatory 
or  room  decoration  as  it  might  be.  Some  of  the 
Covent-garden  market  growers  cultivate  it  inline 
style,  and  during  the  season  very  many  thousands 
of  pots  (48  sized)  are  sold  of  it.  The  seeds  are 
sown  in  succession  from  early  in  February  to 
the  end  of  March,  in  shallow  wooden  boxes. 


, I have  been  much  troubled  with  these 

pests,  but  last  year  I took  advice  from  Garden- 
ing and  placed  numerous  small  heaps  of  bran  on 


Flowers  of  P.hodanthe  Manglesi  var.  maculata. 

which  are  placed  in  gentle  heat  until  the  young 
plants  make  their  appearance,  when  they  are  at 
once  removed  into  a cool-house,  and  gradually 
inured  to  sun  and  air.  When  large  enough  to 
handle,  they  are  pricked  off  five  or  six  together 
into  a 6-inch  pot  in  light,  rich  soil,  and  by  the 
beginning  of  May  they  form  handsome,  well- 
flower^,  bushy  plants,  covered.  The  kinds 
grown  in  addition  to  R.  Manglesi  are  its  varieties 
maculata  (here  figured)  and  alba.  The  Rho- 
danthes  will  flower  well  in  the  open  air  if  the 
plants  are  well  hardened  off  before  planting  out 
at  the  end  of  May  in  a warm,  open  position, 
and  in  well  manured,  light,  friable  soil.  In  the 
open  air  they  bloom  from  July  to  October. 

M. 
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ROSES. 

ROSE  CLIMBING  DEVONlENSIh), 

Amongst  really  good  Roses  with  scandent 
growth  this  stands  out  conspicuous  on  account 
of  its  luxuriance,  and  it  is  only  where  unlimited 
space  is  given  it  that  it  develops  its  true 
character.  Confined  to  a small  space,  and,  con- 
sequently, severely  pruned  to  keep  it  within 
bounds,  it  does  not  flower  freely.  The  more 
this  plant  is  pruned,  the  more  it  will  grow  into 
long,  thick,  fleshy  wood,  from  which  it  is  use- 
less to  expect  many  flowers.  So  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  we  must  go  to  Devonshire  to 
see  this  Rose  in  its  true  character.  One 
notable  example  of  it  I can  remember  seeing  at 
Dawlish  last  season,  where  it  was  covering  a 
large  space  on  the  wall  of  a villa  residence. 
There  it  grew  in  the  most  luxuriant  manner 
possible,  enjoying  a happy  freedom  of  growth 
not  often  allowed  it,  but  which  it  evidently 
ought  to  receive.  This  plant  was  producing  "a 
fine  display  of  flowers,  and  was  in  the  most 
perfect  health.  One  glance  at  this  Rose  was 
sufficient  to  convince  anyone  that,  to  cultivate 
it  successfully  and  secure  a fair  proportion  of 
flowers  according  to  the  space  covered,  it  must 
be  planted  in  a good  soil  in  a warm  and  shel- 
tered position,  and  be  allowed  to  grow  in  a free 
and  easy  manner,  -with  only  just  the  strongest 
branches  nailed  to  the  wall,  and  the  others 
allowed  to  grow  in  their  own  way.  I have  tried  to 
cultivate  this  Rose  under  glass  in  a house  that  is 
not  heated  and  where  there  is  plenty  of  space  ; 
but  its  rampant  growth  necessitated  such  severe 
pruning  that  comparatively  very  few  flowers 
were  obtained  from  the  space  occupied  by  the 
plant.  The  size  of  the  flowers  and  the  exquisite 
fragrance  that  belong  to  the  old  variety  are  also 
present  in  this  climbing  one.  Some  years  ago  I 
saw  in  a garden  at  Exeter  a grand  example  of 
the  old  Devoniensis  Rose.  It  had  been  planted 
against  the  outside  wall  of  a greenhouse,  and, 
having  put  forth  a shoot  stronger  than  the  rest, 
it  -was  taken  under  the  wall-plate  and  trained 
inside  the  house,  where  it  throve  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner,  and  in  three  or  four  years 
had  covert  a space  of  several  yards.  When  I 
saw  it,  it  was  in  perfect  health,  and  had  during 
that  year  produced  more  than  200  flowers,  and 
this  just  from  simply  affording  it  space  and  a 
few  shreds  and  nails.  The  roots,  being  outside, 
were  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  J. 

519.— Planting  out  a Marechal  Niel 
Rose. — The  Rose  ■will  want  a little  hardening- 
off  before  it  is  planted.  If  you  have  no  warm 
and  sheltered  corner  in  the  open  air  where  you 
can  stand  the  plant  for  a fortnight,  you  had 
better  put  it  out-of-doors  during  the  day  and 
take  it  in  at  night.  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
will  be  quite  safe  to  plant  it  out  about  the 
middle  of  May  ; before  doing  so,  disentangle  the 
roots  a little,  but  do  not  prune  it  at  all.  You 
will,  of  course,  securely  nail  the  growth  to  the 

wall  as  soon  as  the  planting  is  completed. 

J . C.  C. 

51.3. — Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose. — In  any 

case,  you  should  reduce  the  number  of  blooms  by 
one  half.  This  is  the  more  necessary  as  you  re- 
quire flowers  later  on.  If  you  allow  all  the 
buds  that  are  now  formed  to  remain,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  a considerable  number  of 
them  would  not  expand,  as,  owing  to  the  Rose 
being  so  recently  planted,  the  roots  would  not 
have  strength  enough  to  sustain  the  whole  num- 
ber. The  flower-buds  are  not  too  early  for  a 
well-sheltered  situation.  I presume  it  is  the  old 
leaves  that  are  turning  yellow  ; if  so,  it  is  a 
usual  occurrence.  You  had  better  give  the 
plant  a layer  of  manure  on  tlie  surface  over  its 
roots  at  once. — J.  C.  C. 

508.— Marechal  Niel  Roses.— No,  there 
is  not  more  than  one  variety  of  this  Rose.  Your 
case  is  similar  to  my  own  and  many  others 
where  the  flowers  are  of  a pale-yellow  colour. 

I have  two  plants  on  their  own  roots,  obtained 
from  cuttings  taken  by  my  own  hand  from  a 
plant  that  for  many  years  I had  known  to  pro- 
duce blooms  of  a much  deeper  shade  of  colour. 
Now  the  flowers  come  the  same  shade  as  yours. 

I have  also  two  other  plants  in  the  same  house 
planted  at  the  same  time,  one  of  which  is  on  the 
seedling  Brier  stock,  the  other  on  the  Manetii 
stock  ; but  there  is  no  difference  in  the  colour 
of  the  blossoms.  The  late  ones  are  almost 
creamy- white.  I think  my  case  conclusively 
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])iovcs  that  tlie  soil  in  which  they  are  growing 
IS  the  cause  of  the  colour  being  so  pale,  as, 
like  the  plant  to  which  this  enquiry  refers,  the 
foliage  is  not  so  green  as  in  the  case  of  others, 
yec  the  growth  my  plants  made  last  year  left 
nothing  to  be  desired. — J.  C.  C. 


BRIERS  FOR  ROSE-BUDDING. 

The  present  is  a good  time  to  look  over  any 
Briers  that  are  intended  for  budding  in  the 
season  now  coming.  The  first  attention  they 
require  is  to  cut  away  the  shoots  where  there 
are  too  many  ; as  this  is  frequently  the  case,  the 
sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  Two,  or  at  the 
most  three,  shoots  are  as  many  as  are  wanted, 
and  these  should  be  those  that  are  best  placed 
and  the  strongest.  The  nearer  they  are  to- 
gether the  better  formed  head  will  ultimately 
lie  obtained.  When  possible,  those  shoots 
should  be  left  that  are  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  stock.  It  often  happens  in  weak  Briers 
t hat  there  are  double  and  triple  buds  breaking 
out  close  together.  The  weakest  of  these  should 
be  removed  at  once.  Any  that  are  low  down 
the  stem  may  be  cut  clean  out  to  save  any 
farther  annoyance.  Up  to  the  time  of  writing, 
April  23rd,  the  Briers  are  not  breaking  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  although  they  were  planted 
early  in  the  winter.  It  is  the  more  necessary, 
therefore,  in  such  cases,  to  give  them  all  the 
assistance  one  can  by  removing  useless  growth 
in  good  time.  It  is  too  much  the  practice 
to  leave  the  Briers  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves until  a few  days  before  budding 
commences,  and  then  to  cut  and  slash  away 
right  and  left  to  get  amongst  them.  Such 
t reatment,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  right,  as  by 
allowing  all  the  growth  to  remain  is  wasting 
the  force  of  the  roots,  and  therefore,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  prejudicial  to  the  success  of  the 
budder.  As  a rule,  there  is  very  little  danger 
of  getting  the  shoots  too  strong  that  are  to  be 
budded ; therefore  the  fewer  there  are  the 
better  condition  they  will  be  in  to  receive 
the  buds.  No  one  knows  this  better  than  the 
trade  grower  of  Roses,  wlio  invariably  attends 
to  the  Briers  in  the  way  I have  suggested.  It 
is  also  desirable  at  the  present  time  to  Dutch- 
hoe  the  ground  between  them  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  up  any  holes  that  may  have  been 
made  round  the  stems  through  the  wind  rocking 
them  to  and  fro.  J.  C.  C. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

CuTTiXGS  that  have  been  struck  without  heat 
during  the  winter,  if  not  already  moved  into 
larger  pots,  should  now  have  a shift.  Six-inch 
pots  are  the  proper  size  for  them.  When  this 
work  is  deferred  too  long  the  roots  get  matted, 
and  the  growth  becomes  stunted  for  want  of  the 
necessary  sustenance,  and  when  this  occurs  it 
is  useless  to  expect  the  plants  to  be  ever  equal 
to  those  that  have  been  kept  growing  without  a 
check.  Chrysanthemums  are  gross-feeding  sub- 
jects, and  like  the  soil  to  be  fairly  enriched 
from  the  first.  If  the  loam  in  which  they  are 
to  be  grown  is  of  a holding  nature,  a little  leaf- 
mould  in  addition  to  rotten  manure  and  sand 
will  help  them.  Timely  attention  must  be 
given  to  stopping,  so  as  to  induce  the  plants  to 
branch  out  low  enough  ; this  applies  to  those 
that  are  to  be  grown  in  bush  form,  which  for 
ordinary  decorations,  or  for  the  production  of 
flowers  to  cut  in  quantity,  is  the  best.  Where 
the  intention  is  to  devote  a portion  of  the  stock 
to  the  production  of  exceptionally  large  blooms, 
it  is  necessary  to  select  the  kinds  that  are  best 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  which,  as  a rule, 
will  not  carry  many  flowers  that  are  fully  de- 
veloped. But,  except  where  the  object  is  to 
exhibit,  the  fewer  of  this  description  that  are 
grown  the  better.  Two  or  three  blooms  are  a 
poor  return  for  growing  a plant  twelve  months ; 
and  where  large  flowers,  good  enough  for  ordi- 
nary use,  are  wanted,  there  are  plants  of  varie- 
ties that  will  carry  eight  or  ten  blooms.  To 
obtain  this  number  the  plants  should  be  stopped 
so  as  to  secure  three  shoots  of  equal  strength, 
each  of  which  should  bear  three  flowers.  See 
that  the  stock  is  quite  free  from  aphides,  as  if 
these  are  present  they  will  soon  do  irreparable 
injury.  For  the  leaves  to  have  the  substance 
in  them  necessary  to  their  lasting  until  the 
plants  flower,  the  latter  must  through  their 


early  stages  have  all  the 
them  ; without  this  the 
and  soft  to  last. 


light  that  can  be  given 
foliage  will  be  too  thin 
E. 


MC. -Applying  sulphate  of  ammonia  tc 

I sh^ulfl^  he  very  pleased  if  Boiueotie  vv<jplf 


kindly  jfive  me  a few  hints  on  applying'  sulphate  of  ammoiiii. 
to  plants  ?— A Lover  of  Flowers. 


Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Alpheus 

Hardy. — That  this  variety  will  produce  late 
blooms  is  beyond  a doubt,  as  shown  by  a capital 
specimen  of  it  that  flowered  in  my  greenhouse  at 
the  end  of  April.  The  blooms  had  all  t he  peculiar 
characteristics  of  this  variety  in  the  hair-like 
formation  on  the  under  sides  of  the  florets. 
This  plant  in  question  flowered  in  a tempera- 
ture very  much  higher  than  that  usually  em- 
ployed to  develop  Chrysanthemum  blooms. 
The  plant  which  produced  the  bloom  in  ques- 
tion was  but  a weakly  one,  growing  in  a 4-inch 
pot.  It  was  from  a very  late-struck  cutting, 
which  showed  at  the  usual  time  no  signs  of 
flowering.  Later  on,  however,  a bud  was 
formed  on  the  point  of  a leading  shoot,  and 
thus  many  persons  who  had  not  previously  seen 
flowers  of  this  variety  have  had  their  curiosity 
gratified. — M. 

Single  Chrysanthemums.— There  is  a 
grace  and  characteristic  beauty  in  the  single 
varieties  lost  in  the  incurved,  Japanese,  and 
other  sections  ; and  though  there  is  room  for 
all,  it  seems  that  the  single  will  eventually  hold 
first  place  amongst  flowers  for  decoration.  The 
thread-like  petalled  types  are  my  especial 
favourites  ; they  are  unlike  any  other  flower, 
and  can  be  arranged  tastefully  in  vases  with  a 
little  Fern  or  Asparagus.  Jane  is  one  of  the 
most  delicate  and  beautiful  of  its  class.  It  is  of 
the  purest  white,  and  far  more  graceful  than 
the  short-petalled  types,  which  are  invariably 
stiff.  A few  years  ago  single  Chrysanthemums 
were  tossed  on  to  the  rubbish-heap  ; but  now, 
with  a growing  appreciation  of  such  flowers, 
they  have  been  recognised,  and  have  possibly  a 
great  future  before  them. — T. 

RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questlona.— and  answers  are  inserted  in 
GARDENiNQ/ree  of  charge  if  correspondents follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  he  (dearly  and  concisely  uvitten  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters onbusiness should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
(queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
%n  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  follounng  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Ac  swera  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


M5.  — Mushrooms  out-of-doors.  — Can  Mush- 
rooms be  sfi'ovvn  in  summer  out-of-doors  without-  hot 
manure? — A.  M.  W. 


567.— Removing  Verbenas  in  flower.— Mi'li 
someone  kindly  tell  me  if  Verbenas  would  be  injured  by 
removing  them  from  the  ground  when  in  flower,  and  then 
planting  them  in  pots?— A Lover  op  Flowers. 

,55S.-Ground  bone-meal  from  Bombay.- 
n ill  someone  please  to  say  whether  this  is  suitable  manure 
for  lawns  and  outdoor  Roses,  and  how  best  to  apply  it  at 
what  time,  and  in  what  quantity?—?.  H.  .^l. 

, />™  -rTuberoses  not  growing.— Could  anyone 
kindly  imorm  the  best  way  to  manage  tliese  ? I have  had 
them  in  a cold  frame  three  months,  and  they  do  not  seem 
to  grow.  What  can  I do  ?— Con.stant  Reader. 

600.— Scale  on  Camellias.— A mixture  of  paraffin 
and  water  was  recently  advised  in  Gardening  for  killing 
these  by  syringing.  Can  the  writer  say  if  this  will  injure 
the  tender  new  leaves  just  growing?— N.  B.  M. 

501.— Seedling  Gloxinias.— Would  someone  kindly 
tell  me  if  I could  get  Gloxinias  to  bloom  this  season  if  I al! 
once  purchased  seedlings  ? And  what  is  the  best  soil  toil 
them  in  a greenhouse  facing  south  ?— Roberta.  ‘ 

.502.— Treatment  of  Cinerarias.- Will  someoTif''| 
please  tell  me  the  best  treatment  for  Cineraria.s  out  of! 
bloom  and  what  ought  I to  do  with  them  durino*  the 
summer?  At  present  they  are  in  a cool  greenhouse  — J 
Bertie.  I 

.50,3.— Compost  for  Camellias.— What  are  thj 
proper  materials  for  this?  After  a time  I have  liitherto 
found  that  the  stuff  I have  used  becomes  sodden,  sour  t 
and  heai'y,  and  that  green  Moss  grows  over  the  surface  — 
N.  B.  M.  ' 11 

504. — Plants  for  an  unheated  lean-to  green-1 
house.— Will  anyone  please  to  give  me  a list  of  plants 
(not  bulbs),  which  will  succeed  in  a small  unheated  leaiiJ 
to  greenhouse,  facing  south,  in  the  count^■  of  Durham 
N1PIIET0.S. 

505. — Treatment  of  Clivia  (Himantophyl- 
lum)  miniata. — i nave  a plant  of  this  in  a greenhouse 
now  in  flower  and  throwing  up  offsets.  How  shall  I treat 
iti  n the  future  as  to  potting,  .soil,  watering,  &c.  ?— Norma, 
Sunderland. 

500.— Plants  for  a cemetery.— Mliat  sort  of 
flowers  and  Rose-bushes  could  be  recommended  to  beautify 
a plot  of  land  in  a cemetery?  Hardy  sorts,  of  course,  I 
mean,  and  those  best  suited  to  stand  all  weathers.  Locatitv 
Forfar. — .1.  A. 

507.— Primula  Sikkimensis.— Can  anyone  kindly, 
inform  me  when  Primula  Sikkimensis  should  flower?  I 
recently  obtained  the  roots  of  a plant  which  appear  to  be 
healthy  ; hut  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  growth  above 
ground.— Enquirer. 

50S.— Hyacinthus  candicans.— Will  someone  be. 
kind  enough  to  give  me  information  on  the  treatment  of 
Hyacinthus  plants  sown  in  February  ? 1 .should  like  to' 
know  the  best  mode  of  treatment  ; also  if  they  will 
flower  this  year  ? — S.  W. 

.563. — Marechal  Niel  Rose  in  a conservatory. 
—Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  what  temperature  thi«: 
should  he  kept  in  for  blooming  in  a conservatory  facing 
south?  Mine  is  a young  tree  in  a pot,  and  not  at  present 
showing  buds. — Roberta. 

570. — Making  a propagator.— I wish  to  make  r 
propagator  according  to  the  instructions  given  in  Garde*' 
iNO,  No.  563,  Jan.  11th.  Will  “B.  C.  R.”  kindly  inform 
me  what  size  the  perforations  for  the  heat  should  be,  and' 
what  distance  apart  ? — C.  V.  C. 

571. — Killing  weeds  in  a stable-yard.— fVhat 
is  a good  recipe  tor  killing  Dandelions  and  other  weeds  in 
a stable-yard  ? I have  in  former  years  cut  the  Dandelions 
down  as  low  as  possible,  and  poured  on  sulphuric  acid  ; 
but  they  grow  again. — N.  B.  M. 

572. — Treatment  of  a Lilium  auratum.— WiB 
someone  kindly  tell  me  how  to  treat  a Lilium  auratum? 
It  bloomed  very  well  last  year  ; but  the  pot  seems  to  be 
very  full  of  bulbs.  Ought  it  to  be  thinned  out  now,  or 
when  ought  it  to  be  done? — Bertie. 

573. — Worms  in  a garden.— In  mv  garden  ther 
are  a large  number  of  ordinary-  worms,  and  lately,  when 
digging,  I have /taken  out  a lot  of  them  and  given  them 
to  my  fowls.  Do  the  worms  do  good  in  the  land,  and  is  it 
wise  to  take  them  from  it  ? — Enquirer. 


546.  — Planting  Verbenas.— Will  someone  kindly 
inform  me  tlie  proper  distance  apart  to  plant  Verbenas? — 
A LovFJt  OF  Flowers. 

547. — White  Lilac  after  flowering.— Will  some- 
one kindly  say  liow  white  Lilac  should  be  treated  after 
flowering  in  the  greenhouse  ? — M.  B. 

548. — Spring  Onions  for  salad.— How  are  spring 
Onions  best  raised  for  salad,  and  i.s  there  any  particular 
kind  used  for  this  purpose? — A.  M.  W. 

549. — Preesias  from  seed.— I have  got  a nice  lot  of 
Freesias  from  seed.  How  shall  I treat  them  this  summer, 
and  will  they  bloom  next  winter?— T.  H. 

550.  — Sowing  late  Peas.  — When  should  I sow 
Walker’s  Perpetual  Beirer  Pea  to  make  sure  of  a crop 
after  the  middle  of  September? — A.  M.  VV'. 

551. — Primula  obconica.— My  plants  of  Primula 
oboonica  are  still  in  full  bloom.  How  shall  I treat  them 
so  as  to  have  them  flower  again  next  winter?— T.  H. 

552. — Treatment  of  the  Australian  Blue 
Gum-tree. — Would  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Australian  Blue  Gum-tree  (Eucalyptus 
globulus)?— J.  P. 

55.3.— Best  bedding  Pelargoniums.- 1 should 
be  glad  to  know  the  names  of  four  of  the  best  bedding 
Pelargoniums,  ranging  in  colour  from  deep  crimson  to 
pure  white  ? — A.  M.  W. 

6.54.— Blinds  for  a conservatory. — Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  what  is  the  best  material  to  use  for 
roller  blinds  in  a conservatory,  and  if  the  stuff  should  be 
green  in  colour  ? — Roberta. 

553.  — Cleaning  slates. — Could  anyone  kindly  tell 
me  how  to  clean  slates  on  the  roof  of  a house  that  have 
become  discoloured  from  the  whitewash  of  cemented 
chimneys ?— Lady  Gardener. 


574. — Plants  for  banks.— Would  someone  kindly 
advise  me  as  to  what  to  plant  on  banks  that  would  flower 
throughout  the  summer,  and  not  grow  too  high,  and  yet 
look  showy  ? Would  Petunias  or  Nasturtium.s  be  suitable' 
Chalky  soil,  and  open  situation. — Roberta. 

575. — Culture  of  Begonia  manicata.— Will 
someone  kindly  give  me  some  hints  for  the  cultivation  of 
Begonia  manicata  ? Does  it  require  much  or  little  water, 
sunshine  or  shade  ? It  is  grown  in  a sitting-room.  What 
kind  of  soil  does  it  require.— Molbswortii  Rectory. 

576. — Growing  Tree  Carnations.— Wishing  to 
go  in  for  Tree  Carnations  tor  exhibition  purposes,  I should 
be  glad  of  a few  hints  as  to  the  best  kinds  to  get,  and  the 
way  to  treat  them  to  obtain  winter  and  summer  blooms : 

I have  a well  heated  greenhouse  and  frames.- Daisy. 

677.— Tomato  Ebor  Giant.— I have  bought  some 
Tomato-plants  from  a local  gardener  (York)  called  the 
Ebor  Giant,  and  he  claims  for  it  that  it  is  the  very  best 
kind.  Can  anyone  tell  me  anything  about  it,  and  ought 
it  to  be  trained  on  a slanting  trellis-work? — C.  S.  Robinson. 

578. — Fuchsias  in  small  pots.— I have  some 
young  well-rooted  cuttings  of  choice  Fuchsias  growing 
freely  in  a frame.  Can  I have  blooming  plants  in  0-inch 
pot5  by  August  ? If  so,  how  am  I to  manage  them  ? Any 
information  from  a Fuchsia  lover  will  be  gratefully 
received. — Gwindef. 

579. — Destroying  mealy-bug  and  scale.— 1 
have  two  Marechal  Niel  Rose-trees  and  one  large  Camellia 
planted  out  in  the  conservatory.  They  are  all  much 
infested  with  mealy-bug,  and  require  constant  attention. 

I shall  be  much  obliged  if  “J.  C.  C.”  will  kindly  tell  me 
whether  if  syringed  with  petroleum  and  water,  he  thinks  j 
the  decoction  will  be  injurious  to  the  plants?  Of  course,  . 
if  applied  by  the  sy  ringe  it  will  make  its  way  down  the  ■ 
main  stems  and  so  penetrate  to  the  roots. — C.  C. 
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580.— Rhododendrons  on  a mound.— I have  in 
my  garden  an  immense  mound  of  sods.  Would  good 
ilhododendrons  ihri\  e on  it,  or  are  they  obliged  to  be 
T'lanted  on  the  level  ? Would  they  do  without  peat,  as  the 
nound  consists  almost  entirely  of  top  spit  from  an  old 
pasture  ?— ScoTtiA.ND-L.\Nis. 

5S1.— Destroying  Thistles.— ill  someone  kindly 
tell  me  how  f am  to  deal  with  Thistles  which  come  up  in 
the  border  '.'  The  soil  is  clay  ; but  very  good  for 
herbaceous  plants,  as  a nde.  The  Thistles  are  a great 
nuisance,  as  their  roots  go  down  in  the  trenched  ground 
about  a foot. — II.  P.  H.  H. 

582. — Indian  Azaleas  and  their  treatment. 

—Is  liquid-manure-water  made  of  soot  good  or  injurious 
to  Azaleas,  and  if  good,  how  often  should  it  be  applied,  and 
what  strength  should  it  be  V When  is  the  proper  time  to 
pot  Azaleas,  and  should  they  be  kept  in  or  out-of-doors 
during  the  summer  months  ? — J.  J.  II. 

583. — Characteristics  of  Roses.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
following  classes  of  Roses? — Hybrid  Perpetual,  Tea, 
Bourbon,  Boursault,  and  Noisette?  If  only  we  had  a 
“Matt.  Bramble”  amongst  the  struggling  Rose-growers, 
I'.ow  happy  some  of  us  would  be. — Norma,  Sundcnancl. 

584. — Vegetable  Marrows  in  a greenhouse. 
—I  have  raised  some  Vegetable  Marrows  from  seed,  and 
have  just  transplanted  them  into  a small  cool  greenhouse. 
Will  they  creep  along  a flat  wooden  trellis-work,  or  must 
they  be  on  the  earth  ? Also  do  they  need  very  rich  soil  ? 
The  plants  are  (i  inches  apart.  Is  that  sufficient  ? — C'liAs. 
B.  Robinson. 

585. — Self-sown  Pigs.— I have  a number  of  self- 
sown  Figs  that  came  up  about  four  years  ago  under  glass. 
They  have  been  cut  down  to  the  roots  ev  ery  year,  and  have 
now  several  shoots  to  each.  If  they  are  divided  with  a 
few  roots  to  each,  and  potted  now,  will  they  bear  next 
year  if  well  looked  after  this  season,  and  they  make  fair 
growth  ?— F IS. 

586. — Passion  - flower  dropping  its  buds.— 

tt'ill  someone  kindly  tell  me  why  my  Passion-flower  Con- 
stance Elliott  drops  its  buds?  The  plant  has  grown  well,  and 
nearly  covers  the  greenhouse ; it  has  hundreds  of  buds, 
and  only  one  has  come  out.  The  others  turn  yellow  and 
drop  off.  Liquid-manure  has  been  given,  and  the  plant  is 

Sg  in  the  border. — M.  B. 

-Cutting  down  Chrysanthemums.— 
the  following  Chrysanthemums  be  grown  on  the 
-down  principle?  If  so,  when  shall  I cut  them 
They  are  in  3-inch  pots.  Avalanche,  Lady  T. 
Laurence,  Mrs.  H.  Cannell,  La  Triumphante,  Mrs.  Alpheus 
Hardy.  Would  dwarf  Cihrysanthemum  Petite  Mario  do 
for  window-boxes  outside  ?— Gwixdek. 

,588.— Treatment  of  Daffodils.- Will  someone 
kindly  advise  me  how  to  treat  my  Daffodils  which  come  up 
freely,  but  never  flower  ? They  liave  been  planted  and  left 
undisturbed  for  three  or  four  years  ; but  I have  never  seen 
even  a bud  on  them.  They  are  on  an  artificial  bank 
amongst  Ferns,  &c. , with  a north-w'est  aspect.  Ought  I to 
remove  them,  or  leave  them  alone? — Maria. 

589.— Time  to  strike  cuttings  of  shrubs,  &c. 
—I  wish  to  make  a plantation  of  shrubs,  such  as  the  different 
kinds  of  Laurustinus,  Yews,  Hollies,  &c.,  and  what  will  be 
the  most  suitable  time  for  putting  in  cuttings  of  these,  so 
as  to  root  them?  I have  specimens  of  above  here,  and 
wish  to  propagate  more  of  them.  Any  directions  how  to 
set  about  it  would  much  oblige  ? — An  Irlsiiman. 

590.— Climbing  Rose.— I have  a Gloire  de  Dijon 
Rose  on  one  side  of  my  hall  door.  I wish  to  plant  a red 
Rose  on  the  other  side.  What  sort  would  be  best  ? Would 
Paul  Verdier  grow  high?  I have  a W.  A.  Richardson  in 
(he  garden  2 feet  high.  If  I put  it  at  the  hall  door  next 
autumn,  would  it  cover  a large  space  in  a year?  Th^ 
house  is  due  south,  and  the  soil  very  good. — Grin. 


or  Cucumbers?  There  is  not  anything  else  1 use  that  has 
a strong  smell.  If  Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes  object  to  the 
smell,  is  there  anything  else  in  the  way  of  fruit  or  vege- 
tables that  wouid  grow  ? I may  mention  there  are  2-fo°t 
boards  from  the  bottom  ; all  the  rest  is  glass.  The  thought 
struck  me,  would  these  things  taste  of  the  naphtha  or 
methylated  spirit,  supposing  they  grew  all  right?  If  sn, 
are  there  any  kinds  of  flowers  that  would  not  object  to  the 
smell  of  these  spirits?  The  place  will  be  heated  with  a 
hot-water  apparatus. — Kent  Novice. 

596. — Heating  a greenhouse.— 1 am  building  a 
span-roofed  greenhou.se,  15  feet  by  10  feet,  and  10  feet  to 
top  of  eaves,  running  north  and  south.  About  5 feet 
from  the  north  end  I have  a glass  partition.  In  this  end 
I would  like  to  grow  Maiden-hair  Ferns,  Orchids,  &c. , 
now.  I want  to  know  the  best  hot-water  arrangement  I 
could  use?  Also  how  much  piping  I should  get?  In  the 
south  end  I would  like  to  grow  plants  so  that  I could  have 
plenty  of  cut  flowers  at  Christmas,  when  they  are  scarce. 
The  door  of  the  house  is  on  the  south  side.  When  I say  I 
w’ant  cut  flowers  at  Christmas,  I mean  not  hardy  flowers 
forced , as  I can  have  plen  ty  of  them  in  a small  lean-to,  where  I 
keep  my  bedding  plants,  &c.  I have  also  four  good  sized 
frames  in  which  plants  could  be  brought  on  ? — C.  K.  D. 

597. — Marechal  Niel  Rose-buds  disappear- 
ing.—Can  anyone  kindly  tell  me  what  animal  would  eat 
or  carry  off  bodily  Mart'chal  Niel  Rose-buds  ? I had  a 
nice  little  tree,  about  3 feet  high,  with  eight  beautiful  buds 
on  it,  I planted  it  out  in  my  greenhouse  border,  and 
gradually  by  day  as  well  as  by  night  six  of  the  buds  dis- 
appeared without  leaving  a trace.  I saved  the  last  two 
by  repotting  the  plant  and  placing  it  on  the  stage.  Some 
of  the  leaves  went  as  well,  and  leaves  off  other  Rose-trees  ; 
but  no  other  buds.  To  make  sure  that  they  did  not  go  by 
human  agency,  1 kept  the  door  locked.  I know  both  birds 
and  mice  frequent  the  greenhouse  ; but  could  they  be  the 
depredators?  I live  close  to  a wood;  but  rabbits  could 
not  get  in  when  the  door  was  shut.  Should  I plant  the 
tree  again  when  the  two  buds  left  ha\  e flowered  ?— 
A.  M.  W. 

598. — Climbing  and  Other  plants  in  a Fern- 
house. — I am  building  a Fern-house,  20  feet  by  16  feet, 
with  a three-quarter  span-roof,  with  glass  in  the  longer 
side  of  the  span,  and  part  of  one  end  only.  The  Ferns 
will  be  planted  out  in  the  house  without  heat.  The  house 
faces  W.S.W.,  and  therefore  will  need  to  be  thoroughly 
shaded  during  the  summer  months.  I should  be  glad  to 
ha\  e any  suggestions  from  practical  men,  if  it  is  possible 
to  grow  a climbing  Rose,  or  any  other  climber  inside  close 
to  the  glass,  with  an  inside  blind  to  protect  the  Ferns,  and 
perhaps  also  an  outside  one  ? I should  like  to  be  able  to 
grow  a few  other  things  in  the  house,  either  planted  out 
or  in  pots  suspended  from  the  roof.  Roses  and,  if  it  were 
possible,  a few  Orchids  by  choice  ; but  I will  accept  what 
will  do  best,  if  someone  wiil  advise  me.  Perhaps  they 
would  also  tell  me  what  exotic  Ferns  would  do  under  these 
conditions? — H.  H. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  addAtional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

599. — Odontoglossum  triumphans  ((j-  II'..).— 
This  is  the  name  of  your  plant,  and  it  is  a fairly  good 
variety.  It  thrives  under  similar  conditions  to  O. 
Alexahdrie.  I think  I have  noticed  the  plant  before  in 
the  pages  of  Gardenix’o.— M.  B. 

600. — Greenhouse  Orchids  (J-  IIai-di/).—l  can 
give  you  no  instmetions  how  to  manage  these.  Yes,  I 
have  seen  the  letter  fromChorlton-cum-Hardy,  and  I treat 
it  with  all  due  respect — which,  however,  is  very  trifling — 
and  pass  it  over  in  silence.  I know  the  locality  very  well. 
— M.  B. 


591.  — Plants  for  borders. — I have  in  the  borders 
here  several  ugly  bare  patches  between  and  in  front  of  the 
shrubs  and  trees.  What  will  grow  there  ? I should  also 
like  to  know  what  will  grow  in  north  and  west  borders 
under  an  Ivy -clad  wall  ? Locality,  North  Cheshire.  Soil, 
heavy,  clayey  loam.  If  those  willing  to  offer  suggestions 
would  kindly  add  the  time  for  planting,  it  would  greatly 
assist  me. — J.  B. 

592. — Annuals  in  a shady  position.— Among 
the  following  annuals  I should  like  to  know  the  ones  that 
are  the  least  likely  to  flower  unsatisfactorily  in  a shady 
position  : Sweet  Pea,  Sunflower,  Convolvulus,  Everlasting, 
Nasturtium,  Erysimum  Perofskianum,  Ten-week  Stock, 
Marguerites,  Nemophila,  Zinnia,  Flax,  Clarkia,  Godetia, 
Phlox  Druramondi,  Lupinus  nanus,  and  Tagetes,  and  also 
those  most  suited  for  pot  culture  ? — Ciiurcu. 


593.— Cultivating  Lilium  auratum.— I have  a 
few  bulbs  of  of  this  Lily  set  last  season,  and  which  bloomed 
well  in  the  autumn.  I left  them  in  the  ground,  and  now 
they  are  all  growing  well,  but  have  increased  greatly  in 
quantity,  in  one  instance  eight  appearing  where  only  one 
was  set  out.  I know  I must  not  look  for  bloom  this  year, 
but  should  be  obliged  lor  advice  how  to  proceed  to.  ensure 
good  flowers  next  season  ? It  will,  I think,  be  necessary  to 
lift  the  bulbs,  as  they  now  appear  very  crowded.  Is  this 
right?— A.  C.  E. 


594.— Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Gros  Guil- 
laume Grapes. — Will  some  good  Grape-growerkindly 
give  me  some  information  concerning  two  Grape-Vines 
named  Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Gros  Guillaume?  I planted 
them  in  a house  four  years  ago  with  Black  Alicante,  Lady 
Downe's,  Mrs.  Pince,  and  Gros  Colman  ; the  growth  being 
everything  which  could  be  desired.  I find  they  do  not 
fruit  on  the  spur  system  of  pruning  : but  they  do  so 
freely  on  the  long-rod  method.  I should  be  glad  to  know 
if  it  is  the  same  with  other  growers,  or  if  it  is  the  natural 
habit  tor  them  to  do  so?  house  is  a span-roofed  one, 
facing  south-west.— Const Reader. 

595 —Plants  in  a workshop. — I have  built  a glass 
workshop,  similar  in  every  respect  to  a greenhouse,  with 
one  sky-light  m the  roof  5 feet  by  3 feet,  and  six  venti- 
lators in  the  shies  2 feet  square  My  trade  is  that  of  a 
French  polisher,  and  I have  built  this  to  do  my  work  in. 
All  round  this  place,  for  about  15  inches  wide,  there  is 
room  to  plant  something  ; the  height  is  9 feet  0 inches.  I 
have  not  put  down  any  floor,  neither  am  I going  to. 
What  I want  advice  in  is  this— will  the  smell  of  the  mothy- 
1 ated  spirits  and  also  -woodsilirit  (naphtha)  injure  Tomatoes 


601. — Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  (G.  H.  C.).— 
The  flower  of  this  species  sent  is  a very  fine,  large  one, 
measuring  nearly  3 inches  across,  and  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  excellent  in  shape.  It  may  come  more  spotted.  The 
Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  must  have  been  magnificent. 
— M.  B. 

602. — Plants  for  window-boxes  (ff.  IF.  N.).— 
Creeping  Jenny  would  do  well  as  an  edging,  as  would  also 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  some  of  the  smaller  Tropaeolums, 
blue  Lobelias,  and  the  sweet  Alyssum  for  the  back.  You 
could  have  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  single  Petunias,  Fuchsias, 
Mimuluses,  &o.  There  are  many  other  plants  also  suit- 
able. 

603. — Manure  for  Strawberries  (iY.  5i.).— Solid 
manure  should  have  been  applied  to  these  in  the  autumn, 
but  if  decomposed  stable-manure  can  be  had  a dressing  of 
it  would  do  good  now.  Do  not  dig  it  in,  simply  spread  it 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil  between  the  plants.  An  occa- 
sional drenching  with  the  diluted  drainage  from  a manure- 
heap  would  be  benefioial  in  dry  weather. 

604. — Oncidium  sphacelatum  {M.  M.)  is  the 
name  of  the  flowers  sent.  I am  glad  to  see  this  fine  old 
plant  coming  again  into  favour.  It  grows  so  easily,  and 
associates  so  well  with  a mixed  collection  of  stove  plants, 
and  its  spikes  are  so  long,  much  branched,  and  many 
flowered,  that  it  is  very  desirable  ; the  branchlets  being 
exceedingly  handy  for  cutting. — M.  B. 

605. - Dendrobium  Devonianum  (Cornbiense). 
— Your  flowers  represent  a very  good  variety  of  this,  to  my 
mind,  one  9f  the  most  beautiful  species  in  this  large  genus. 
It  has  only  one  fault,  being  somewhat  short  lived.  Your 
friend’s  plants  not  growing  so  well  as  yours  is  only  a proof 
of  your  superior  cultivation,  and  I sincerely  wish  that 
your  shadow  will  never  grow  less. — M.  B. 

606. — Dandelion  for  salads  (II.  E.  AT.).— The 
common  wild  Dandelion  is  the  one  apparently  referred  to. 
It  may  be  cultivated  and  used  like  Chicory.  Sow  seeds 
now  in  drills  9 inches  or  10  inches  apart,  and  thin  out  the 
plants  to  about  the  same  distance  in  the  rows.  If  seeds  can- 
not be  obtained  dig  up  roots  anywhere  and  plant,  leaving 
the  intervals  named  above  between  them.  Keep  all  flowers 
pinched  off,  and  blanch  the  tops  by  excluding  tbe  light, 
the  same  as  with  Endive.  Cultivation  improves  tbe  size 
of  both  root  and  leaves.  Some  of  the  large  roots  dug  up 
by  the  wayside  or  meadows,  the  leaves  cut  off  nearly  to 
the  crowns,  the  roots  planted  3 inches  or  4 inches  apart  in 
boxes  of  light  soil  and  put  in  n dark  place,  would  soon 

1 yield  a serviceable  salad  to  mix  with  Lettuce, 


607. — African  terrestrial  Orchids  (R.  S.).— 
Yes,  I should  think  the  house  when  heated  will  be  suitable, 
and  at  first  it  will  probably  be  as  well  that  the  house  is 
not  heated.  I cannot  advise  you  much  as  to  treatment 
without  knowing  what  the  plants  are  ; but  you  cannot  do 
better  than  to  drain  the  pots  well,  and  to  pot  in  good, 
sandy,  light  loam  and  leaf-mould.  Rot  firmly.- M.  B. 

608. — Cypripedium  Pitchianum  (J.  P.).— Tli) 
is  the  correct  name  of  the  flower  sent  under  the  name  of 
tt  Atys.  It  was  sent  out,  I believe,  by  Mr.  'Williams,  of 
Holloway,  some  two  or  three  years  since,  and  I suppose 
this  was  not  known  wlien  Messrs.  Veitch  named  their 
plant  C.  Atys;  at  any  rate,  they  are  synonymous.  It 
IS  a garden  hybrid  raised  between  C.  Hookerat  and  C. 
barbatum.— M.  B. 

609. — Odontoglossum  Halli  Kwnf).— This  is 

the  white-lipped  fonn  of  the  plant,  and  it  is,  t-o  my  thuik- 
ing  the  brightest  and  best.  The  flowers  ha\  ing  a yellow 
lip  are  called  Halli  xanthoglossum.  This  species  and  its 
variety  .are  both  very'  handsome  ; but  I think  the  normal 
form,  of  which  you  send  good  flowers,  is  preferable.  You 
may  keep  it  as  cool,  or  even  cooler,  than  O.  Alexandrie  with 
good  results. — M.  B. 

610. - Oncidium  tripetaliim  (M.  P.  T.).— This  is 
the  name  of  your  flower.  I believe  it  to  be  a native  of 
Jamaica.  It  has  leaves  triangular  in  shape,  and  fleshy, 
very  similar  to  those  of  O.  triquetirum  ; but  its  spike  is 
longer,  and  the  lip  is  larger  and  pure-white.  I should 
advise  you  to  grow  this  on  a block  of  wood,  and  to  hang 
it  up  exposed  to  the  sun,  shading  it  only  through  the 
middle  of  the  day.— M.  B. 

611. — Ranunculus  Picaria,  the  Lesser  Celan- 
dine (J.  Miinro).— This  gentleman  sends  me  flowers  and 
leaves  of  this  plant,  asking  if  it  is  not  the  Butter-cup  .' 
No,  it  is  not.  R.  bulbosus  is  the  common  Butter-cup,  a 
much  taller  plant,  with  totally  different  leaves  and  flowers. 
“J.  Munro”  should  obtain  the  “Student’s  Flora  of  the 
British  Isles,”  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker.  It  will  materially 
help  him  in  his  study  of  British  plants.— M.  B. 

612. — Cimicifuga  racemosa  (B.  //.).— This  plant 
grows  freelyenough  in  garden  soil  of  the  ordinary' de- crip  • 
tion,  preferring,  however,  a sandy  loam,  into  which  a 
portion  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  enters.  A somewhat 
sheltered  and  partially  shaded  situation  appears  to  suit  it 
well — such  a one  as  may  be  easily  found  in  the  shrubbery 
or  wild  garden.  In  hot,  dry  weather  freshly-planted 
specimens  are  much  benefited  by  copious  root  waterings. 

613.  — Musk  and  Perns  in  Orchid  pots 
(Amatsur).— These  will  not  harm  your  Orchids.  They  , 
however,  must  not  be  allowed  to  run  rampant  and  smother 
the  plant  or  plants.  There  is  some  little  danger  with  Ferns, 
if  they  are  hardy  kinds ; they  are  apt  to  become  thripy, 
and  should  be  removed  upon  the  first  signs  of  attack,  or 
great  injury  wll  accrue.  Your  Orchids  should  be  washed 
with  soft-soap  and  ivater ; if  thripy,  with  lemon-oil. — 
M.  B. 

614. — Cypripedium  insigne  (S-  TF.).—i  would 
advise  you  to  start  these  plants  growing  before  dividing 
them.  ' They  may  surprise  you  by  breaking  up  freely ; but 
should  they  not'  do  so,  then  divide  pieces  off  them.  I 
daresay  you  could  pull  them  apart,  which  would  spare  you 
cutting  the  roots  so  much.  During  this  time  until  the 
plants  are  again  well  established,  I advise  you  to  grow 
them  in  a little  heat,  if  you  have  it  at  your  command.— 
M.  B. 

615. — Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  (Mrs.  Bout- 
field).— This  is  the  name  of  the  flower  sent  by  this  corres- 
pondent ; but  there  is  some  mistake,  because  sbe  says  it 
was  brought  from  South  America.  Now  South  America 
has  no  species  of  the  genus  growing  in  the  land,  Den- 
drobium being  purely  an  eastern  genus,  and  the  plant  in 
question  is  a native  of  Bunnah.  It  will  grow  well  in  strong 
heat  and  moisture,  and  may  be  kept  cool  and  dry  when 
resting. — M.  B. 

616.  — Athyrium  Pilix-foemina  Priselliae 
cristata  (IF.  J.  0.,  Guernsey).—!  should  imagine  this 
w'ill  be  the  form  into  which  your  seedling  of  this  Fern  will 
develop ; but  at  present  it  is  decidedly  inferior  19  it. 
There  are  one  or  two  other  crested  forms  of  this  variety. 
Your  other  seedling  is  a Lastrea ; but  from  such  a dried 
and  shrivelled  up  frond  we  cannot  say  what  it  is.  If  you 
have  not  the  time  to  press  it  flat  before  sending,  I have 
not  after  receiving  it.— J.  J. 

617. — Sowing  seeds  of  Conifers  (Pinus).— Sow 
the  seeds  at  once  in  well-drained  pans  in  a compost  of 
leaf-mould  and  loam  in  equal  proportions.  Place  the  pans 
in  a frame,  if  possible  with  a north  aspect,  maintain  the 
soil  in  a moist  condition,  but  avoid  heavy  w'aterings  and 
shade  from  the  sun.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  appear 
inure  them  to  full  exposure,  allowing  them  to  remain 
undisturbed  in  the  pans  until  the  following  year,  when 
they  may  be  planted  out  in  the  open  ground. 

618. — Sizes  of  flower-pots  (Amateur). —Sirta.\l 
60-sized  pots  are  2|  inches  in  diameter,  just  below  the  rim, 
inside  measurement.  Large  60’s,  3 inches,  ditto  ; 48’s, 

inches,  ditto;  32’s,  6 inches,  ditto;  24’s  and  16’s, 
8 inches  and  9 inches  respectively,  ditto ; and  other 
numbers  in  a proportionate  ratio.  Any  ^ooddealerin  flower- 
pots will  furnish  you  with  a list  giving  numbers  and 
measurement  in  inches.  The  numbers  signify  the  quantity 
of  pots  in  each  “ cast  ” — thus  No.  60  means  60  pots  to  the 
cast. 

619. — Dahlias  from  cuttings  (D.  H.  R.).--The 
young-struck  plants  should  be  potted  on  as  required  and 
kept  in  a frame  to  make  growth.  It  is  scarcely  safe  to 
plant  out  until  the  first  week  in  June,  and  that  gives  the 
plants  time  to  grow  to  a good  size  and  become  well 
hardened.  The  dwarfer  and  more  bushy  the  growth  in 
the  young  plants  the  better  they  are  for  planting  out. 
The  ground  intended  to  be  planted  with  Dahlias  should  be 
some  time  previously  trenched  or  deeply  dug  and  a good 
dressing  of  manure  applied. 

620. — Snails  in  a garden  (John  Shankland).— The 
snails  you  sent  are  specimens  of  Zonites  nitidulus,  a 
common  species  usually  found  on  weeds  in  hedges  and 
woods  among  dead  leaves.  Moss,  &c.  It  would,  no  doubt, 
usually  feed  on  vegetable  matter.  Some  of  our  snails  will 
at  times  bo  carnivorous,  hut  whether  this  species  ever  does 
so  I do  not  know.  The  creature  you  allude  to  belongs  to 
the  genus  Testacella,  which  is  a link  between  the  slugs 
and  the  snails.  It  most  resembles  the  fomier,  but  it  has  a 
small,  flattish  shell  near  the  end  of  its  tail,— G.  S>  Bi 
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921.— Oatasetum  Bungerothi  (T.  — Your 

flowers  are  both  of  this  species.  The  large  white  one 
being  the  mole,  and  the  aniall  one  the  fem^e.  You  say 
they  are  upon  separate  plants.  This  plant  was  introduced 
to  cultivation  through  the  “Compagnie  Continentale 
d’Uortioulture  " some  four  years  ^o,  and  it  will  do  much 
to  restore  the  genus  to  popularity,  as,  judging  by  the 
numbers  of  flowers  seen  last  autumn  at  the  St.  Alban’s 
Nursery,  it  is  a very  free  bloomer,  the  flowers  thick  and 
massive— some  4 inches  across— and  pure  ivory-white. — 
M.  B. 

6’23.— Green  spots  on  Vine-leaves  (ff.  E.  M.).~ 
The  green  spots  on  the  underside  of  the  Black  Hamburgh 
Vine-leaves  sent  are  what  are  called  “ warts.”  This  affec- 
tion is  very  frequently  caused  by  a too  close  and  warm 
atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture.  Keep  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  vinery  buoyant  and  well  \“entilated,  especi- 
ally early  in  the  day,  and  if  a great  deal  of  moisture  has 
been  kept  up  in  the  house  it  will  be  well  to  reduce  it 
somewhat.  It  there  is  space  without  overcrowding  or 
shading  the  principal  leaves  the  laterals  may  be  allowed 
to  e.xtend  a little  to  encourage  a free  root-action. 

623. — Maranta  Makovana  {T.  J.).—The  leaves 
sent  are  of  this  species,  well  dried,  and  nioely  mounted.  I 
would  advise  you  to  grow  them  in  Sphagnum  Moss  and 
leaf-mould.  They  naturally  grow  in  suoh  a soil,  and  I 
really  think  the  use  of  heavy  soil  for  these  plants  has  led 
nearly  to  their  extermination  from  our  gardens.  This  has 
come  about  in  some  instances  through  the  carelessness  of 
youn^  gardeners  and  old  ones  combined.  The  young  men 
start  in  the  stove,  potting  some  plants  in  heavy  soil.  Per- 
haps the  head  man  goes  out  at  the  time,  and  then  the 
ivhole  of  the  plants  get  shifted  into  the  same  soil.— M.  B. 

624. — Calanthe  Regnieri  (J.  IP.).— This  is  the 
name  of  the  flower  sent,  and  it  oomes  from  Cochin  China. 

I may  as  well  make  a note  of  it  now,  as  I have  had  sundry 
enquiries  about  this  species  lately.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  quite  tinged  all  over  with  rose,  and  the  lip  is  stained 
with  pale-rose  colour  ; the  colour  spreading  over  the  whole 
surface.  It  usually  flowers  much  later  than  0.  vestita  ; 
but  I must  say  that  your  flowers  are  exceptionally  tall. 
You  must  get  the  bulbs  rested,  and  when  rested  and  ready 
to  start,  pot  them  as  I have  directed  for  C.  Veitohi ; but  be 
careful  with  water  until  they  have  become  pretty  well 
rooted.— M.  B. 

025.— Tropaeolum  tricolorum  (r.  r.  if.).— When 
these  plants  nave  done  blooming  they  should  be  allowed 
to  gradually  dry  off.  When  they  have  completely  died 
down  the  pots  should  be  laid  for  a time  on  their  sides 
under  the  greenhouse  stage.  In  autumn  they  should  be 
again  repotted.  Loam,  with  a small  proportion  of  peat 
and  sand  added,  makes  a suitable  compost  for  them.  In 
potting  the  bulbs  should  be  about  half  covered  with  soil ; 
the  pots  should  be  well  drained.  When  the  young  shoots 
begin  to  grow  care  should  be  taken  to  well  cover  the  base 
of  the  trellis  with  them.  The  top  of  a well-furnished 
Spruce  Kir  makes  a good  support  for  this  plant,  provided 
it  has  been  for  some  time  cut  off  before  using.  A balloon- 
shaped wire-trellis  is,  however,  generally  used  to  train  on. 

623.— Stopping  Vine-shoots  or  laterals  (ff. 
Seddon). — Where  the  side-spurs  on  Vines  are  rather  close 
together  only  one  shoot  should  be  left  on  each,  and  this, 
of  course,  should  be  the  strongest  and  best  placed  one  ; the 
others  should  be  removed  entirely.  In  the  matter  of  stop- 
ping the  shoots  the  proper  way  is,  where  the  shoot  or 
lateral  shows,  as  is  often  the  case,  more  than  one  bunch, 
to  select  t’ne  best  show  or  bunch,  and  cut  the  other  or 
others  off,  and  then  pinch  out  the  point  of  the  shoot  two 
leaves  beyond  the  bunch  that  is  left.  A safe  rule  in  crop- 
ping Vines,  generally  speaking,  is  to  leave  one  shoot  to 
each  spur  and  one  bunch  on  it.  In  cases  where  the  spurs 
are  overcrowded  then  the  bunches  may  require  to  be  still 
more  reduced  in  number.  The  great  point  to  aim  at  is 
under  rather  than  overcropping,  as  that  ensures  fine  fruit 
and  the  Vines  will  remain  for  years  in  good  bearing  order. 

627.— Treatment  of  various  Orchids  (A.  &, 
Tullam'ire,  Limerick)  I have  no  doubt  the  plants 
having  come  to  you  in  winter,  they  have  been  taking  a rest ; 
but  I should  think  they  would  soon  waken  up.  I do  not 
like  Cork  blocks  ; it  may  be  prejudice,  but  I do  not  think 
it  is.  The  kinds  you  have  hanging  up  are  all  right,  saving 
the  Onoidium  altissimum  and  the  Cattleya  violacea,  and 
these  should  be  potted.  Of  the  other  plants  which  you 
have  potted, hang  up  theCattleya  superba,  lonopsispaniou- 
lata,  and  Rodriguezia  soounda  As  to  the  others  I do 
not  know  that  you  have  anything  choice  or  new  ; at  least, 
not  out  of  the  usual  run  ; but  I may  add  that  Oncidium 
luridum  is  the  worst  plant  in  the  set.  The  temperature 
is  all  ri^ht.  They  may  have  the  sun  on  them  in  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  but  should  be  shaded  during  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Let  me  know  how  you  succeed  with 
them. — M.  B. 

028.— Definition  of  various  glass  garden 
structures  fYoftyj. — Conservatory  means  a house  for 
the  reception  of  plants  in  flower,  generally  near  or 
attached  to  the  dwelling-house.  The  temperature  main- 
tained should  be  about  50  degs.  to  55  degs.  in  winter. 
Hot-house  means  a structure  in  which  a winter  tempera- 
ture of  65  degs.  to  75  degs.  can  be  maintained  ; green- 
house, a cool-house  with  a winter  temperature  of  40  degs. 
to  50  degs.  Peach-house  is  a structure  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  Peaches,  in  which  a temperature  can  be  main- 
tained (if  heated)  of  from  50  degs.  to  60  degs.  in  winter. 
Orchid-house  or  houses  are  structures  tor  the  growth  of 
Orchids,  in  which  various  temperatures  can  be  maintained 
in  winter  from  45  degs.  to  70  degs.,  according  to  the  kinds 
grown.  All  the  houses  here  noted  must  be  heated  with 
hot-water  pipes,  of  course.  It  you  read  Gardexino 
regularly  you  will  get  all  the  information  you  require. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Amj  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
tent  to  name  should  always  accompany  tlie  parcel,  which 
should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardenino  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Soutkampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— C/ios.  Bray.—l,  Tradescantia 

disiolor;  2,  Cyolanthus  biparti tus. J.  Wilshire. — 

Symphytum  tuberosum  (?).  Send  better  specimen. 

Fa  'rum. — Chryospleniumoppositifolium. J.  G.  Turner. 

— Trifoliiim  repens  erubescens. J.  Winn. — 1,  Lomaria 

spi  -ant  glomeratum.  We  do  not  think  that  it  is  very 
h'e  luently  fertile  ; 2,  L.  spicant  contractum ; the  best 
for  n of  the  variety,  being  more  slender  than  the  species  ; 


6 is  a form  of  the  common  Polypodium  vulgare  gran 
dioeps.  We  believe  it  is  a wild  kind,  and  it  is  one 

of  the  very  handsomest  forms  in  the  genus. II . S 

Douro. — 1 is  the  leaf  of  the  Shoe-lace  plant  (Souticarin 
Steeli) ; and  2 is  a very  nice  form  of  the  very  old  speciei- 

of  Orchid  Cattleya  Loddigesi. T.  G.  Bury. — Youi 

flowers  were  in  a very  bad  state  on  arrival.  Send  them 
better  packed  next  time.  1,  Dendrobium  nobile  ; 2 is  a 
pale  form  of  the  preceding.  We  should  like  to  see  this 

m good  order  ; 3,  Cyrpripedium  BoxalH. R.  C.  Coodc. 

—Dendrobium  flmbriatum. -M.  M.  Grange.— Drooping 

Star  of  Bethlehem  (Omithogalum  nutans). Norma. 

Sunderland. — Olivia  (Himantophyllum)  miniata,  a green- 
house plant. E.  H.  G. — 1,  Pasque-flower  (Anemone 

Pulsatilla ; 2,  Narcissus  incomparabilis ; 3,  Narcissus 

albicans  ; 4,  Insufficient  specimen. Oliver  Coombey.— 

1,  Bird  Cherry  (Prunus  Padus);  2,  Habrothamnus  Newelli. 

d.  IF.  IF.— Magnolia  Soulangeana. A.  P.  Bower.— 

Forsythia  suspense  apparently  ; but  specimen  had  dried 

up  a good  deal. Black  North.— \,  Asparagus  tenuissi 

mus  ; 2,  Selaginella  oeesia  apparently  ; but  specimen  wat 
much  dried  ; 3,  A Fern  ; but  cannot  name  from  an 
infertile  frond  ; 4,  Common  garden  Sage  (Salvia  officinalis) 

5,  Send  again;  6,  Aubrietia  purpurea. IF.  B. — Speci 

mens  of  flowers  had  all  fallen  to  pieces. — C.  S.  IF.  F.  F.— 

Specimen  dried  up  beyond  recognition. A.  B.  C.— 

Cryptomeria  elegans  ; a coniferous  plant,  not  a Fern. 

M.  Ecmfman. — 'The  Rose  sent  is  certainly  Mar6ohaJi  Niel. 

Molesiporth  Rectory.— Begonia  hydrocotylifolia. 

Bolton. — Specimens  sent  were  dried  up  beyond  recognition. 

C.  Bowlker. — Dondia  Epipactis. R.  M.  B.  C. — 

Snake’s  Head  Fritillary  (Fritillaria  Meleagris). R.  31. — 

1,  Arabia  albida  variegata ; 2,  Send  again  better  specimen  ; 

3,  Habrothamnus  elegans ; 4,  Sparmannia  africana. 

Hortus. — 1,  Doronioura  austrioouni ; 2,  Eranthemum  pul- 

ohellum  ; 3,  Specimen  shrivelled  up. Nauiicus.—Odon- 

toglossum  triumphans. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  w 
do  not  answer  paries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under 
take  to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  querie 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

A Constant  Reader. — We  know  of  no  suoh  plant  as  you 
speak  of.  Please  send  a portion  of  it,  and  then  we  can  tell 
you  its  name  and  how  to  treat  it.— — Norfolk. — How  were 
the  Black  Hamburgh  Vines  treated  last  year  ? As  they  dc 
not  show  any  fruit  perhaps  the  wood  was  not  ripened 

properly. Lizzie  Gore.—kppXy  a mulch  over  the  Straw 

berry  and  Rhubarb  roots.  It  is  too  late  to  move  them  now. 

Also  water  freely  with  liquid-manure. John  Priestly. — 

A pretty  but  not  remakaole  form  of  the  alpine  Auricula. 
Select  the  best  for  seed  saving,  and  so  improve  the  strain. 

R.  R.  Coy. — We  know  of  no  book  that  will  help  you. 

-3Irs.  Slorgan.— Apply  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 

Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London,  N. A.  B. — Apply  to 

Mr.  Green,  Bedford  Conseiwatories,  Centre  Avenue, 
Covent-garden  Market,  London,  W.C). — —J.  Brooke. — 
There  is  a lawn-mower  for  cutting  long  Grass  advertised 

ill  Gardbntns  (on  front  page)  for  April  28th. AU 

Winds  House. — “Hardy  Flowers,”  by  W.  Robinson,  post 

free  from  this  oBice  for  Is.  3d. Chas  J.  Robinson. — 

The  Hart’s-ton^e  Ferns  are  suffering  from  over-dryness 

of  the  air  in  the  sitting-room. Totty. — You  c-aunot 

possibly  do  better  than  read  Garde.vino  regularly.  It 
contains  far  more  praotioal  information  on  the  subject  than 

any  book  we  know  of. Jack. — The  Zonal  Pelargonium- 

leaves  are  affected  with  damp,  and  also  they  are  eaten  b.\ 
the  grubs  of  the  Marguerite  Daisy-fly.  The  best  remedj 
is  to  pinch  the  leaves  between  the  thumb  and  finger  and 
thus  destroy  the  grubs.  Give  plenty  of  air  in  fine  weather. 

• J.  S. — You  appear  to  have  treated  the  fruit-trees  very 

well.  We  cannot  suggest  any  other  course  to  adopt. 


Catalogue  received. — Choice  Dahlias,  Chrysan- 
themums, Phloxes,  Pansies,  and  Rock  and  Border  Plants, 
&c.  Thomas  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
London,  N. 


SPLENDID  PALMS  AND 


Ferns,  &o.— Beautiful  Palms 
for  imm<*diate  effect,  Is.  6d.,  2.s., 
and  2s.  6d.  ea-ch ; small,  for  grow- 
ing on,  6s.  and  9s.  doz.  Asparagup, 
splendid  for  cutting,  stands  well  in  rooms ; plumosus,  plumosus 
nanus,  tenuLssimus,  and  vergatus,  each  2s.  6d.,  3s.  6d.,  and  os. 
12  Fine  Ferns  for  greenhouse,  9s.  and  12s.  Maiden-hair  Fern, 
small  pots,  6^.  doz. ; large,  9s.,  12s.,  and  18s.  doz.  The  lovely 
Adiantum  farleyeose,  splendid  large  fronds.  2s.  each.— 
CLIBRAN,  Oldfield  Nurseries.  Altrincham ; and  Manchester. 


TOVEL’S  YORKSHIRE  STRAWBERRIES 

•U  — tOOplants,  carriage  paid,  2s.  6d.  Early  Runners  for  forcing 
ready  in  July,  sample,  3d.  Ten  best  varieties  grown.  List 
free.— W.  LOyEL  & SON,  Strawberry  Farm,  Driffield. 


pUCHSIAS,  FUCHSIAS.— Colonel  Dominion, 

Premature,  Phenomenal,  Gustave  Dor^,  Masterpiece, 
Glory  of  the  Day,  Mrs.  Bright,  Snowcloud,  Monument,  Lemi- 
naise.  Fireworks,  Marvellous,  Harry  Brooks,  Warrior,  Joseph 
Rozain.  Will  send  12  strong  plants,  chosen  from  above,  for 
2s.  6d. ; 24,4s.  6d.,  free.— G.  WIGLEY,  Salter-gate,  Chester- 
field. 


TCELAND  POPPIES,  Is.  doz.  Polyanthus, 

-L  and  other  herbaceous  plants,  in  beautiful  variety,  from 
Is.  6d.  doz.  Lists  sent  — Mrs  WAT?>0N.  Heswall,  Cheshire. 


"DICHARD  SMITH  & CO.  beg  to  announce 

AV  that  they  are  continually  receiving  applications  from 
gardeners  seeking  situations,  and  they  will  be  happy  to 
supply  any  lady  or  gentleman  with  particulars,  &c. — St.  JohnV 
Nurseries.  W orcester, 


OEMI-DOUBLE  GERANIUMS.  — Raspail 

(scarlet),  Le  Cygne  (whi^’e),  and  best  pink  and  salmon 
colours.  Autumn-struok  plants.  3s.  6i.  Rooted  cuttings,  2s. 
per  d03.,  free.  Lobelias  from  cuttings,  3s.  per  100;  Dahliao, 
Show,  Fancy,  Pompone,  2s.  Od.  per  doz. ; yellow  Calceolaiias. 
Is.  6d.  doz.  Tomatoes,  Large  Red  and  Trophy,  sturdy  plants, 
8 inches  high,  Is.  6d  per  doz.,  free. — YARWOOD  BROS,. 
Florists,  Sale,  Cheshire. . 


n.E  R ANIUMS. — W ell-rooted  autumn  cuttings, 

carriage  paid  by  Parcel  Post  for  cash  with  or<ler.  Scarlet 
Vesuvius,  Is.  3d.  doz.  ; 7s.  100.  White  Vesuvius,  Is.  6d. 
doz. ; 8s.  100.  Henry  Jacoby,  dark  crimson,  2s.  doz. ; 12s.  100. 
Queen  of  Whites,  largo  pure-white,  also  Lc  Cygne,  beautiful 
double  white,  2s.  doz.  HMM>y  Thought,  Is.  lOd.  doz.  Golden 
Bronze,  2s.  doz.— 0.  FRENCH,  Robertsbridge,  Sussex. 


ipOMATO  PLANTS.— Perfection  and  Large 

A Red  are  reliable.  12  plants,  well  grown,  2s.  Cobaua 
soandens,  lovely,  quick-growing  climber  for  cool  greenhouse,  4 
.)lants,  la.  3d.  Fuchsias,  6 strong  plants,  Is.  3d. ; 12  rooted 
cuttings,  Is.  6d. ; 20  cuttings.  Is.  3d.  Geraniums,  sturdy 
lutumn-struck  plants,  12,  in  4 distinct  varieties,  2s.  6d.  Mar- 
rel  of  Peru,  “Beauty  of  the  Ni^ht,"  a favourite  wherever 
mown, 4 plants.  Is.  3d.  Calceolarias  for  m-eenhouse,  Carters 
i^iotoria  Prize  strain;  these  seedlings  will  produce  some  mag- 
aiticent  flowers,  4 plants,  2s.,  worth  double.  Canary  Creeper, 
favourite  for  covering  fences,  &o.,  6 plants,  Is.  6d.  Balsams, 
Asters,  Stocks,  Lobelias,  Dianthus,  Helichrysums,  any  3 dozen, 
la.  6d.  Nicotiana  aSinis,  Sweetrscented  Tobacco,  6 plants, 
Is.  3d.  Telegraph  Cucumber,  have  just  a few,  will  send  3 for 
28.  Vegetable  Marrows,  Long  Green,  early  plants,  7 for  Is.  3d. 
Seeds,  20  for  4d. 

Any  Ten  Shillingsworth  of  the  plants  offered  by  me  will  be 
sent  for  8s.  6d. 

F.  or.  -\Kr  13  K A HOC, 

Mark’s  Gate,  near  Romford. 

Catalope  of  Florists’  Flowers 

FOR  1890  (116  PAGES) 

Is  the  LARGEST,  BEST,  MOST  RELIABLE,  and  COM - 
PLE’TE  ever  issued  on  Florists’  Flowers ; free  on  application. 

JOHN  FORBES,  Nurseryman, 

HAWICK,  SCOTLAND. 

jl20  Bedding  Plants  for  5s. 

UUILLIAM  BADMAN  offers  his  5s.  Box  of 

• * Plants,  containing  60  Geraniums  of  sorts,  15  blue  Lobelia 
10  Fuchsias,  10  blue  Ageratum,  15  Caloeolaria,  10  Sweet  Helio- 
trope. .^1  well  rooted  and  sure  to  give  satisfaction.  Half  the 
above  for  2s.  Od.  Post  free,  9d.  and  6d.  extra.  P.O.O.  with 
order.  Amateurs  having  small  greenhouse  or  garden  frame 
will  find  this  a cheap  lot. 

CEMETERY  NURSERY,  GRAVESEND. 


-I  guarantee  plants  adver 

tised  by  me  to  arrive  safely  and  mve  satisfaction,  or  I shal' 
refund  money. — W.  M.  REAMSBOTTOM. 


T7INDLY  NOTE. 

LY  tised  bv  me  to  arrive 


n ENUINE  fragrant  old-fashioned  LAVEK 

^ DER,  6 small  plants,  Is.  Id.,  free;  12,  Is.  10.,  free. 
ing  mixed  Columbines,  give  abundance  of  bloom  in  garaen,  IL, 
plants,  Is.  Id.,  free.  Scarlet  Lobelia  is  a noble,  showy,  her- 
baceous plant,  3 plants,  is.,  free.  Sure  to  please.— W.  M. 
REAMSBOTTOM,  Ballycumber,  Ireland. 

T AST  OFFER. — Rare  Holly  Fern  (true  Poly- 

dJ  stiohum  lonchitis),  perfectly  hardy,  has  thorns  like  roinia 
ture  Holly-  enve^  2 plants,  Is.  Id.,  free,  E.ttremely  rare 
3Uvery-flowej'’d  Edelweiss,  2 plants.  Is.  Id.,  free,  to  bloom 
this  aiiLumL  homegrown. — W.  M.  REAMSBOTTOM,  Bally- 
onmbei.  Ireland. 

pOR  covering  ugly  ■wails,  arches,  or  arbours, 
L grow  OlemaUa,  Travellers’  Joy,  rapid  hardy  climber, 
mcceeds  In  any  situation,  4 plants,  Is.  4d.  free;  8,  2s.  6d.,  free. 
— W.  M.  RE  ^M-^BOrrOM-  Ballycumber.  Ireland. 

pXQtnSlTE  hardy  white  Japanese  Anemone 
IJ  (A.  jap.  alb.i),  3 roots  to  flower  well  this  season,  Is.  4d  , 
'ities  of  bloom  for  cutting. — W.  M. 
Ballycumber,  Ireland. 


free.  Gives  quantities  of 
aEA.M3BOTTO.M 


DELIGHTFCILLV  fragrant  SWEET  BREER. 

When  in  foliage  scent  whole  garden,  4 plants.  Is.  4d.,  free, 
^uite  hardy,  but  nioe  for  window  or  greenhouse. — W.  M. 
REAM^BOTTO.M.  Ballycumber,  Ireland. 

T ANCELOT,  a mongrel  seedling  Potato  from 

-W  unknown  parents,  is  the  heaviest  cropper  reoorded,  pro- 
ducing 20  lbs.  per  sojiare  yard,  41  tons  to  the  acre.  By  Post 
Only,  Is.  per  lb.  Prepaid  orders  by  post  only  to— T.  C.  V. 
8ASTOW,  Little  Peatling  Rectory,  Lutterworth. 

pENNY  PLANTS.— Cy perns.  Ferns,  Petunias, 

•L  Geraniuma,  Coleus,  Caloeolaria,  Solauums,  Clirysanthe- 
mums,  Tradescantia,  I^olepis,  Tomatoes,  Tobacco,  Musk, 
Honeysuckles,  Heliotropes,  Lantanas.  Is.  3d.  worth  free. 
Guide.  7d-  TURNER,  Thatto-beath,  3t.  Helens. 

^PEOIAL  OFFER. — Fifty  Fine  Evergreen  and 

^ Deciduous  Trees  and  Shrubs,  1^  to  4 ft.,  good  variety, 
(lacked,  5s. ; free,  6s.  6d.  Laurels,  bushy.  2 ft.,  10s.  100.  18 
climbers,  good  varieties  of  Roses.  Ivies,  Virginian  Creepers, 
Honeysuckle,  3s.  Roses,  dwarf  H.  P.,  choice  named  so^, 
Is.  dozen.  iUl  other  nursery  stock.  State  wants  and  receive 
lowestprices.  All  above  carriage  paid. — HENRY  SHILLING, 
S~ur8eryman,  Fleet,  Hants. 

prOOPER’S  PANSfES,  finest  strain  in  the 

AL  world. — 12  grand  exhibition  varieties  for  3s.  Seed  saved 
from  1,000  exhibition  varieties.  Is.  and  2s.  6d  per  packet ; free 
For  caah.— F.  HOOPER.  Pansy  Grower.  Bath 

DOEJVARDIAS. — Pot  now  to  grow  on  for  win- 

o ter  flowering.  6 of  the  best  sorts,  all  distinct,  including 
President  Cleveland,  6.  is.  12,  2s.  9d. — GOSVFRS  and 
EMBER90N,  Comely  Bank  Nursery,  Walthamstow. 


pROPHSOLUM  Ball  of  Fire. — Grand  Climber, 

-E-  suitable  alike  for  conservatory  or  outdoor^  thrq^^abim^ 
dance  of  rich  scarlet  flowers,  6,  is. : 12,  Is.  ‘ ' ' 

and  EVIBER^ON,  Comely  Bank  Nursery,  Wa 

HABBAGE  PLANTS  For  Sale.- 

L)  nowrsalv.— T.  BIOITG.ALL.  Bonnygig,-. 


dance  of  rich  scarlet  flowers,  6,  is. : 12,  Is.  fid. — GOWERS 
and  EVIBERSON',  Oomely  Bank  Nursery,  Walthamstow. 

AU  kinds 

Midlothian. 

•jWEW  Double  Pure  White  BEUON  I A.  — Guel-‘ 

Tv  dor  Rose.— This  charming  novelty,  which  from  its  purity 
of  colour,  size  of  flower,  and  general  excellence,  may  be  pro- 
nounced the  finest  double  white  Begonia  yet  sent  out,  is  now 
for  the  first  time  offered.  Started  tubers.  5s.  each.  Begonias 
for  bedding,  of  a strain  unequalled  for  habit  of  plant  and 
brilliancy  of  colour,  25s.  per  lOJ,  post  free.  Cash  with  order. 
— W.  FOSTER  & 00.,  Nurserymcp,  Stroud. 

T OBELIA  PlTMILA  MACJNIFICA,  2s.  Gd.  10[». 

—I  The  bsst  blue.  Tufty  plants,  true  from  cuttings.— W. 

HILL,  2,  Millbrook-road,  Brixton. 

.Spleudid  im- 
ported roots  now  in  32’s,  foliage  well  advanced  for 
forcing,  6s  per  dozen,  to  clear,  free  on  rail.  — SU93EX 
HORCICGLTCRAL  COMPANY.  Eurgass-hill,  Sussex. 

J.  Paxton, 

BOrriNG,  Bot- 

ley,  Hants.  _ 

IITJUSTY  MILLER”  Auriculas,  4s.;  others 

J-J  2s.  fid. ; Everlasting  Pea,  Is.  6d. ; .grand  Carnations,  4s. ; 
Hepatica,  2s.  doz.,  free. — Mu.  LANE,  Sydenham,  Belfast. 


2 000  JAPONICA.- 

forcing,  6s 
HORPICGLa...v^'. 

OTRAWBERR'Y  PLANTS.— Sir 

O 2s.  100,  free ; 7s.  6d.  1,000,  on  rail.— H.  B 
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Adiantums,  beautiful  . . H4 
Anemones,  Panes’  blood 
and  tbe  wild  red  ..  137 

Balsams 138 

Bean,  French,  a good 
early  dwarf  . . . 143 

Bean,  Nettle  - leaved 
Canterbury  . . . . 143 

Bees 148 

Begonia  tubers,  dividing  140 

Birds  119 

Blue  Gum-tree,  Austra- 
lian, treatment  of  the  140 
Bone-meal,  ground,  from 

Bombay 144 

Camellias,  compost  for. . 140 
Camellias,  moving  ..  140 
Camellias,  scale  on  , . 140 
Celeriac,  growing  . . 142 
Celery  and  Leeks,  burnt 
refuse  for  . . . . 143 

Chrysanthemums,  cu  t- 
ting  down  . . . . 144 


Chrysanthemums  for  ex- 
hibition blooms  . , 144 

Cinerarias 138 

Cinerarias,  treatment  of  140 
Clematis  moutana  under 

?lass  141 

Clivia  (Himantophyllum) 
miniata,  treatment  of  141 
Conifers,  dwarf,  for  pots  146 

Correas  138 

Cucumber-growing  . . 143 
Cytisus  racemosL  s . . 140 
Daffodil  Empress  . . 144 
Dendrobium  aggrega- 

tum  142 

Dendrobium  thyrsiflo- 

rum  142 

Deutzia  gracilis  . . . . 1^ 

Flue,  an  unsatisfactory 
greenhouse  . . . . 140 

Fuchsias  in  small  pots  . . 140 
Furze,  double,  propagat- 
ing the 143 


Z IsT  XD  E 


Fruit  garden  . . . . 138 

Garden,  worms  in  a . . 139 
Genista,  yellow,  propaga- 
ting   140 

Gloxinias,  Feedliug  . . 140 

Grapes,  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch  and  Gros  Gil- 

laume 145 

Greenhouse  ..  ..  138 

Greenhouse,  heating  a . . 142 
Hyacinthus  candicans  . . 144 
Hydrangeas  . . . . 138 

Kitchen  garden  notes, 
seasonable  . . . . 142 

Lilac,  white,  after  flower- 
ing  146 

Lycopodiums  ..  ..  138 

Masaevallia  Harryana  . . 141 
Mealy-bug  and  scale, 
destroying  ..  140 

Mignonette  Machet  . . 141 

Mushrooms  in  the  open 
air 142 


Mushrooms  out-of-doors  142 
Nicotiana  affitiis . . ..  140 

Outdoor  garden  ..  ,.138 

Peas,  late,  sowing  . . 143 
Peas,  transplanting  . . 143 
Pelargoniums,  bedding, 

best  143 

Plants  after  potting, 
t reatment  of  the  . . 144 
Plants,  applying  sulphate 
of  ammonia  to . . ..  141 

Plants  for  a cemetery  . . 143 
Plants  for  banks  . . . . 143 

Plants  for  borders  . . 143 
Plants,  watering  . . . , 137 

Poultry  and  rabbits  . . 148 
Primula  obconica  . . 145 
Primulas.  Chinese,  and 
Cinerarias,  sowing  . . 139 
Primula  sikkimensis  . . 143 
Questions  and  answers. . 147 
Rhododendrons  on  a 
mound 146 


Rose-arches  . . . 137 

Rose,  Marechal  Niel,  in 
a conservatory . . . . 137 

Roses,  climbing  . . . . 137 

vSeedlings  in  a cool  green- 
house   140 

Shrubs,  evergreen,  strik- 
ing cuttings  of  . . . . 146 

Shrubs,  cuttings  of,  lime 

to  strike 146 

Slates,  cleaning  . . . . 145 

Slugs,  a plague  of  . . 146 
Soil,  making  a heavy 
light  and  productive . . 139 

Solanums 138 

Spiing-Onions  for  salad  142 
Tomatoes  and  Cucum- 
bers, growing  . . . . 142 

Tomatoes,  setting  the 
blossoms  of  . . . . 142 

Tuberoses  not  growing . . 140 
Town  garden,  work  in 
the 139 


Tree-Carnations,  grow- 


Vegetable  garden  . . 
Vegetable  seeds,  old  . . 143 
Venidium  calendula- 
ceum — a beautif  ulhalf- 
hardy  plant  . . . . 145 

Verbenas  in  flower,  re- 
moving   144 

Verbenas,  planting  . . 143 
Vines  in  small  gardens. . 145 
Vines,  newly- planted  . . 145 
Walks,  shady  . . . . 139 

Weeds  in  a stable-yard, 

killing 145 

Week’s  work,  coming, 

the  138 

Windflower,  Snowdrop 
(Anemone  sylvestris). . 143 
Window-borders,  taste- 
ful  141 

Wood  - ashes  for  pot- 
ting   146 


ROSES. 

ROSE-ARCHES. 

The  number  of  varieties  of  Roses  available  for 
the  covering  of  arches  is  strictly  limited,  and 
the  chief  cause  of  failure  lies  in  the  constant 
attempts  to  make  use  of  utterly  unsuitable 
kinds.  The  only  Roses  with  which  completely 
satisfactory  Rose-arches  may  be  made  are  the 
old-fashioned  climbers,  such  as  the  Ayrshires 
and  the  Evergreen  Roses,  of  which  Splendens 
and  E61icit6  Perp6tu6e  may  be  instanced  as  the 
I best  types.  In  a hot  climate,  such  as  that  of 
Portugal  or  the  Azores,  no  doubt  Mar4chal  Niel 
and  Cloth  of  Gold  might  he  effectively  employed, 
but  in  this  country  these  varieties  are  not  hardy 
enough,  and  none  of  the  Dijon  Teas  are  at  all 
well  adapted. 

Gloiee  de  Dijon  itself,  the  freest  of  the 
i family,  is  otherwise  the  least  desirable  of 
I them  all,  for  its  flower-stems  are  far  too  stiff 
, and  rigid,  and  it  sheds  its  leaves  so  early 
i that  the  plant  almost  always  has  a lean 
and  bare  appearance.  Bouquet  d’Or,  infi- 
nitely handsomer  in  habit  and  foliage,  is  not 
free  enough,  and  these  two  are  the  best  of 
the  race.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the 
modern  climbing  varieties  of  Rosa  multiflora 
may  be  valuable  for  this  purpose,  the  red  Max 
f Singer,  raised  by  Lacharme,  being  one  of  the 
most  free  and  vigorous  ; but  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  the  old-fashioned  climbers  will  be  sur- 
passed, except  in  the  matter  of  perpetual 
blooming.  The  best  of  all  Roses  for  covering 
an  arch  are  unquestionably  the  varieties  of 

Rosa  sempeeviekns,  on  account  of  their  com- 
bined good  qualities  of  hardiness,  freedom, 
vigour,  and  persistent  foliage,  and  the  most 
beautiful  member  of  the  family  is  F61icit6 
: Perp6tu6e.  This  peerless  Rose  makes  a most 
; wonderful  display  with  its  masses  of  snowy 
flowers  gleaming  against  a background  of  dark 
glossy,  foliage,  like  a dazzling  complexion 
framed  in  raven  tresses.  The  amount  of  bloom 
produced  by  this  Rose,  which,  by-the-way, 
hardly  ever  has  its  name  spelt  correctly,  is 
simply  marvellous,  the  plant  being  literally 
smothered  with  the  innumerable  trusses,  each 
of  which  consists  of  an  almost  infinite  number 
of  blossoms.  If  a pink-flowered  variety  as 
a companion  be  needed,  perhaps  Flora  is 
the  best  of  the  section.  Of  the  Ayrshires, 
which  flower  somewhat  earlier  than  the  Ever- 
greens, the  best  are  Splendens,  most  free  and 
hardy,  the  white  flowers  margined  with  pink, 
especially  in  bud  ; Alice  Gray,  a very  charming 
white  variety,  though  hardly  perhaps  so  free  as 
Bennett’s  Seedling,  also  white.;  and  Ruga,  a 
graceful  pink  Rose.  Of  genuine 

Red  Roses  that  make  a fine  arch  there  are 
i very  few  indeed.  Longworth  Rambler  is  bright, 

5 very  vigorous  and  free,  and  perhaps  the  most 
I generally  useful  for  the  purpose  ; but  Reine 
j Olga  de  Wurtemburg  might  he  made  effective, 
[for  its  vigour  is  immense,  while  its  brilliant 
i colour  and  ever-bloominghabit  are  points  greatly 
I in  its  favour.  Among  single  Roses,  Rosa  multi- 
I flora  (syn.,  polyantha)  makes  a splendid  arch, 

I growing  with  unbounded  vigour,  and  early  in 
; the  summer  becoming  sheeted  with  snowy 


blossom.  Its  only  garden  variety  with  double 
flowers  that  has  yet  proved  of  value  as  a climber 
is  Laure  Davoust,  but  this  also  makes  an  admira- 
ble arch  Rose,  festooning  its  every  support  with 
huge  trusses  of  very  full  and  pretty  pink 
flowers. 

Rosa  mosciiata  (syn.,  Brunonis)  is  more 
effective  when  grown  over  an  arch  than  in 
almost  any  other  position,  although  it  can 
hardly  be  misplaced,  provided  only  that  it  has 
sufficient  space  ; and  of  its  garden  varieties  all 
are  pleasing,  and  but  for  the  fact  of  not  being 
absolutely  hardy,  make  a pretty  arch.  Rivers’ 
Musk  being  perhaps  the  best.  There  is  one 
other  Rose  which  is  difficult  to  class  exactly, 
but  which  in  no  way  deserves  the  neglect  into 
which  it  has  been  allowed  to  fall  ; this  is  the 
Garland,  or  Wells’  White,  a Rose  of  very 
distinct  character,  producing  myriads  of  semi- 
double white  flowers,  and  altogether  a most 
graceful  variety  in  habit,  foliage,  and  inflores- 
cence. A couple  of  plants  of  any  one  of  the 
above  varieties  of  Roses  planted  on  each  side  of 
an  arch  will  quickly  meet  over  the  top  and 
form  a most  beautiful  object  in  the  garden.  It 
is  desirable  that  a Rose-arch  should  consist 
entirely  of  one  variety,  although,  of  course,  it 
is  not  material  how  many  plants  of  the  variety 
are  employed  ; but  it  rarely  happens  that  much 
time  is  saved  in  the  end  by  planting  more  than 
two  plants,  one  at  the  foot  of  each  upright.  The 
most  important  points  to  consider  in 

Making  Rose-arches  are  their  position  in 
the  garden,  and  where  there  are  several  of 
them  near  together,  their  position  in  regard  to 
each  other,  the  due  proportion  of  height  to 
width  and  of  both  to  convenience,  and  the 
form  as  well  as  the  material  of  the  framework 
of  the  arch  itself.  To  begin  at  the  end,  the 
frame  of  the  arch  may  be  best  made  of  iron 
gas-piping  of  about  2 inches  or  2^  inches  dia- 
meter, and  the  form  of  the  arch  should  be 
rounded,  without  any  sudden  break  of  outline 
either  at  the  spring  or  the  top  of  the  arch. 
There  should  be  nothing  in  the  form  of  an  arcade 
over  which  to  train  the  Roses,  or  one  of  the 
greatest  charms  of  a Rose-arch — namely,  its 
beauty  when  seen  from  below — is  lost ; but  each 
arch  should  consist  of  a single  rod,  upon  which  a 
few  6- inch  cross-bars  may  at  first  be  fixed,  in 
case  it  may  be  desirable  in  their  early  stages  to 
tie  out  the  long  shoots  a little  apart  from  each 
other  for  their  better  ripening,  and  even  these 
cross-bars  will  not  long  be  found  necessary.  As 
for  the  size  of  the  arches,  12  feet  by  10  feet  is 
generally  found  a convenient  width  and  height 
for  an  arch  over  an  ordinary  6-foot  path,  and  it 
is  especially  important  that  the  arch,  in  any 
case,  should  not  be  too  narrow,  for  these  climb- 
ing Roses  are  liable  to  become  bushy  at  the  base, 
and  if  planted  too  near  the  sides  of  a narrow 
path,  may  become  very  inconvenient.  But  with 
careful  consideration  of  these  essential  points, 
and  the  employment  of  first-rate  varieties  for 
the  purpose.  Rose-arches  may  without  tlie  least 
difficulty  be  formed,  and  when  well  placed  in 
skilfully-selected  positions  may  rank  among  the 
most  beautiful  and  striking  features  in  the  Rose- 
garden.  W. 


569. — Marechal  Niel  Rose  in  a con- 
servatory.— If  you  ventilate  the  conservatory 
every  day  more  or  less,  according  to  the  outside 


weather,  you  need  not  study  the  temperature 
inside  the  house  during  the  summer.  It  is 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  when  this  Rose 
is  often  so  badly  treated  as  regards  heat.  It  is 
then  kept  in  a close,  warm  atmosphere,  when  it 
should  he  having  plenty  of  air,  and  only  fire- 
heat  enough  in  the  house  to  keep  out  frost.  If 
the  winter  temperature  by  fire-heat  does  not 
exceed  45  degs.  your  Rose  will,  no  doubt,  flower 
well.  Cannot  you  plant  it  out  in  a border  instead 
of  keeping  it  in  a pot  ? — J.  C.  C. 

590.— Climbing  Roses.— The  red  Gloire 
de  Dijon  (Reine  Marie  Henriette)  makes  a good 
companion  plant  for  the  Old  “ Glory  or  if  you 
prefer  a sweet-scented  Rose  you  may  plant 
Cheshunt  Hybrid.  Paul  Verdier  is  a fairly 
strong  grower,  but  hardly  suitable  for  covering 
a large  space.  W.  A.  Richardson  would  also 
do,  but  it  would  not  grow  very  much  the  first 
year  after  planting.  If  you  get  a plant  established 
in  a pot  the  present  time  is  as  good  as  any  in 
the  whole  year  for  planting  ; in  doing  this  you 
will  save  one  season’s  growth. — J.  C.  C, 


Danes’  blood  and  the  wild  red 
Anemones.  — The  interesting  note  of 
“ E.  C.  R.,”  in  Gaedening,  April  26th,  page 
165,  gives  a clue  for  the  identification  of  this 
flower,  as  well  as  to  the  origin  of  the  supersti- 
tion. “ E.  C.  R.”  “knows  as  a fact  that 
plants  of  the  wild  red  Anemone,  transplanted 
from  the  barrows  where  Danes  are  buried,  or 
raised  from  the  seed  of  those  plants,  either  die 
or  change  their  colour.”  Very  likely  ! This 
dark-red,  or,  rather,  purple  variety  of  the  Wood 
Anemone  is  very  common  in  many  woods  in 
Cheshire.  The  colour  of  the  flower  resembles 
old  blood-stains,  and  is  certainly  due  to  local 
conditions  of  soil  or  climate ; but  that  it  can  be 
due  to  blood  in  the  soil,  shed  a thousand  years 
ago,  is  an  absurd  fable.  I have  often  been  asked 
to  give  to  friends  roots  of  this  dark-red- 
flowered  variety  of  Anemone.  If  the  roots 
live  the  flowers  generally  change  their  colour 
when  moved — always  if  transferred  to  Devon- 
shire, where  this  variety  does  not  occur.  Super- 
stitious people  might  say,  because  the  Danes 
never  reached  Devonshire  ; but  I doubt  whether 
they  reached  as  far  west  as  Cheshire,  where  this 
“ blood-flower  ” abounds,  and  where  Danes  must 
have  been  killed  in  every  grove  and  dingle  if 
there  were  any  ground  for  the  superstition.  A 
similar  legend  exists  about  the  Canadian 
“blood-root”  (Sanguinaria  canadensis),  that 
Indians  have  been  killed  where  it  grows. — 
C.  W.  Dod,  Edge  Hall,  Malpas. 

445.— Watering  plants.— As  regards  pot- 
plants,  you  must  give  water  when  they  need  it. 
In  the  winter  it  is  customary  to  water  in  the 
morning,  so  that  the  moisture  in  a measure 
dries  up  before  night  ; but  in  the  warmer 
months,  and  especially  in  hot  weather,  each 
plant  must  be  looked  to  at  least  twice  a day. 
You  must  understand  that  nothing  is  more  fatal 
to  the  growth  of  a plant  than  for  it  to  stand  dry 
in  the  hot  sun.  In  the  summer,  when  the 
weather  is  hot,  the  plants  should  be  looked  to 
about  11  a.m.,  and  again  at  3 p.m.  This  atten- 
tion will  ensure  them  against  standing  dry  in 
the  hottest  hours  of  the  day,  and  without  it 
there  is  no  possibility  of  growing  plants  in  pots 
to  any  degree  of  perfection. — J.  C.  B. 
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Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  May 
lOth  to  May  \1th. 

The  flower-beds  are  all  ready  for  planting,  with  the 
exception  of  one  group,  in  which  tire  spring  flowers  are 
still  in  good  condition,  and  they  will  not  yet  be  disturbed. 
In  this  group  of  beds  a modified  form  of  carpet  or  leaf- 
bedding will  be  carried  out,  and  as  the  tender  foliage 
plants  will  not  be  ready  to  go  out  before  June,  the  spring 
flowers  will  have  time  to  e.xhaust  themselves,  whilst  the 
other  plants  are  getting  ready.  The  Calceolarias  are  just 
planted,  as  the  plants  have  been  grown  cool  and  out-of-doors 
without  protection  for  some  time  they  will  be  better  in  the 
beds  getting  established.  The  hardiest  of  the  Pelar- 
goniums, Lobelias,  Verbenas,  &o.,  will  go  out  almost 
immediately.  The  groups  of  Stocks  and  Asters  will  be 
planted  at  once.  We  may  still  have  slight  frosts  that 
would  injure  anything  at  all  tender  ; but  the  hardiness  or 
otherwise  of  plants  is  pretty  much  a question  of  prepara- 
tion. Plants  that  have  been  rushed  on  in  heat  require 
some  time  to  get  their  growth  hardened  sufficiently  to  bear  a 
northern  current  of  air,  even  if  there  is  no  frost.  Finished 
planting  Violets  by  setting  out  a bed  of  the  single  Nea- 
politan to  my  mind  one  of  the  sweetest  Violets  for  frame 
work.  Potted  on  young  stock  of  Dracaenas,  Aralias, 
Cyperus,  Crotons,  &o.  These  with  Ferns  will  be  valuable 
for  summer  furnishing,  and  they  are  all  easily  raised  from 
seeds  or  cuttings  annually.  I am  using  shades  on  most  of 
the  plant  houses  in  bright  weather  now,  and  where  the 
expense  of  blinds  and  rollers  can  be  afforded,  they  are 
certainly  the  best.  I find  that  blinds  last  in  proportion  to 
the  care  that  is  taken  of  them.  With  a little  repairing,  a 
blind  made  of  canvas  will  last  five  years  ; but  it  must  be 
taken  down  in  autumn  and;stored  away  dry,  and  not  put  up 
again  till  the  sun  gets  powerful  in  spring.  Blinds  need 
not  be  rolled  down  before  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
Most  plants,  even  when  in  blossom,  will  enjoy  a little  sun- 
shine. Ferns  again,  are  very  often  shaded  too  much, 
especially  if  it  should  be  necessary  at  any  time  to  take 
them  out  of  the  house  in  which  they  are  grown.  The 
cheapest  shading  material  is  a little  thin  whitewash, 
mixed  with  skim  milk  to  give  greater  adhesiveness,  and 
syringed  over  the  glass,  and  such  things  as  Cucumbers, 
Ferns,  &c.,  do  well  enough  under  a shade  of  this  kind.  The 
stock  of  Chrysanthemums  is  now  moved  out  to  a coal-ash  bed 
in  the  open.  This  is  sooner  than  many  advise  full  exposure  ; 
but  when  the  leaves  are  hardened  by  cool  treatment  there 
will  be  no  frost  now  to  injure  Chrysanthemums.  Shifted 
on  young  plants  of  Bouvardias.  Of  these  a considerable 
number  are  grown  for  winter  blooming,  and  at  present 
they  are  in  a warm  pit  near  the  glass  to  make  them  stocky. 
By-and-bye  they  will  be  planted  out  in  a warm,  sunnj' 
border,  far  enough  apart  to  let  the  air  circulate  about 
them,  and  in  autumn  they  will  be  potted  up  into  as  small 
pots  as  they  can  be  conveniently  got  into.  The  border 
will  be  specially  prepared  for  them  by  adding  old  potting 
soil,  leaf-mould,  sand,  &c.,  and  I always  find  them  do  well 
in  this.  Moved  out  Callas  which  have  done  flowering. 
Dia^pudded  Peaches  on  walls.  Tied  down  young  wood  in 
late  Peach-house.  Thinned  the  fruit  by  removing  those 
from  the  underside  of  the  branches.  The  engine  is  used 
daily  now.  I prefer  using  it  in  the  afternoon,  shutting  the 
house  up  at  the  same  time  ; but  in  quite  cold  houses 
it  must  be  used  early  enough  for  the  leaves  to  get  dry 
before  night.  Water  hanging  about  the  foliage  in  a low 
temperature  will  be  sure  to  do  injury.  Gave  liquid 
stimulants  to  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  and  late  Spiraeas. 
Put  neat  stakes  to  tuberous  Begonias  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  flowers.  Potted  off  the  early  sown  seedlings. 
I always  find  home-saved  seed  germinate  better  than 
the  seeds  I buy.  The  reason  is,  I suppose,  the  home- 
saved  seeds  are  new.  Syringed  Roses  on  walls  with  soft- 
soap  and  water,  mulching  those  newly  planted.  Looked 
over  the  ties  of  standard  Roses,  and  renewed  those  which 
require  it.  Planted  Runner  Beans ; the  Old  Scarlet  and  the 
White-seeded  varieties. 


Greenhouse. 

Azalea  mollis. — The  flowers  of  these  hardy  Azaleas 
are  now  quite  as  much  in  demand  as  those  of  the  green- 
house varieties.  Many  of  them  produce  flowers  of  the 
fashionable  colours,  yellow  in  its  various  shades,  often 
suffused  with  salmon  and  warm  pink.  The  plants  are  also 
an  exception  to  most  hardy  kinds,  the  greater  number  of 
which  that  are  adapted  for  forcing  require  owo  years’  growth 
after  being  bloomed  in  heat  before  they  are  again  in 
a condition  to  bear  a repetition  of  the  operation,  whereas 
Azalea  mollis  will  flower  two  or  more  years  in  succession, 
provided  the  plants  are  properly  managed  after  they 
have  been  forced.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  have  faded 
the  seeds-pods  should  be  picked  off,  and  the  plants 
stood  in  a warm  greenhouse,  and  encouraged  to  make 
growth.  Syringe  them  overhead  once  a day,  and  treat 
generally  much  in  the  way  that  answers  for  the  green- 
house kinds.  Let  them  have  plenty  of  li^ht,  but  a thin 
shade  will  help  to  give  the  growth  the  solidity  necessary 
to  enable  it  to  set  the  flower-buds  that  are  to  bloom 
ne.xt  winter.  If  larger  pots  are  required  these 
should  be  given.  Whilst  the  new  growth  is  being  made 
manure-water  may  be  applied  once  a week.  The  plants 
should  remain  under  glass  until  the  flower-buds  are 
formed,  and  have  become  prominent,  after  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  stand  them  out-of-doors,  and  whilst  there  to 
attend  to  them  thoroughly  with  water. 

Deutzia  gracilis.  —This  is  another  amongst  the  few 
hardy  shrubs  that  will  flower  in  successive  years  after 
bging  forced.  To  enable  the  plants  to  do  this  they  must 
We  encouraged  to  make  new  growth  immediately  the 
blooming  is  over.  If  a little  warmth  can  be  given  it  will 
be  better ; if  not,  stand  them  at  the  opposite  end  of  a 
greenhouse  or  cold  pit  where  the  air  is  admitted,  and 
close  the  lights  early  in  the  afternoon  whilst  the  sun  is 
on  the  glass.  Amateurs  often  feel  reluctant  to  shut  up 
their  plant-houses  early  througn  hearing  so  much  urged 
about  giving  air ; hence  they  frequently  allow  the  lights 
and  ventilators  to  remain  open  until  late  in  the  evening 
when  the  air  is  quite  cool.  This  course  is  right  in  the 
autumn  after  the  season’s  growth  has  been  made,  and  the 
object  is  rather  to  discourage  any  more  extension  of  the 
shoots  : but  it  is  wholly  wrong  in  spring  and  the  early 
part  of  summer.  If  the  plants  receive  the  amount  of 


light  which  a well-constructed  house  that  stands  away 
from  the  darkening  influence  of  trees,  or  other  buildings, 
will  afford,  there  is  nothing  to  fear  as  to  the  growth  being 
stout  and  robust,  if  air  is  not  given  longer  than  from 
8 a.m.  to  4 p.m. , and  in  dull  weather,  a shorter  time 
during  the  spring  will  suffice. 

Cinerarias. — Where  the  plants  are  wanted  in  flower 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  is  time  to  sow  the  seed.  If 
a long  succession  of  bloom  is  w'anted  it  is  best  to  sow  now, 
and  again  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  month.  Amateurs 
who  do  not  save  their  own  seed  should  see  that  they 
obtain  that  which  is  of  a reliable  strain.  The  same  room 
and  attention  is  required  by  plants  that  produce  flowers 
poor  in  shape  and  indifferent  m colour  that  is  needed  for 
those  of  the  best  strain  in  existence.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  in  a shallow  box  ; this  will  give  more  room  than  an 
ordinary  seed-pan,  and  admit  of  the  seeds  being  put  in 
thinner.  In  this  way  the  over-crowding  that  causes  the 
growth  to  come  weak  can  be  avoided.  Drain  the  box  so 
that_  the  water  will  pass  away  quickly.  The  soil  should 
consist  of  three  parts  loam,  to  two  of  mould  and  sand  ; 
pass  it  through  a fine  sieve.  Press  the  surface  quite 
smooth,  and  sow  the  seeds  evenly  ; cover  lightly,  only 
just  using  as  much  of  the  finest  of  the  soil  as  will  hide  the 
seed.  Press  the  whole  down  slightly,  and  shade  with  a 
piece  of  thin  paper  until  the  little  plants  appear,  after 
which  only  shade  when  it  is  sunny,  as  the  more  light  they 
get  the  better,  but  they  do  not  like  sun  in  any  stage  of 
their  existence. 

Solanums. — The  berry-bearing  Solanums,  S.  Capsi- 
castrum  and  S.  Pseudo-Capsicum,  are  much  hardier 
than  they  are  often  supposed  to  be.  A few  degrees  of 
frost  does  not  injure  them  ; consequently,  where  they  are 
to  be  planted  out-of-doors  for  the  summer,  and  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  room  under  glass,  they  may  be  turned  out 
now.  A position  where  they  will  be  exposed  to  the  full 
amount  of  light  is  necessary.  The  ground  should  be  well 
broken  when  digging  it  over  previous  to  planting,  and  a 
moderate  amount  of  rotten  manure  should  be  mixed 
evenly  through  it.  If  the  land  is  at  all  stiff  and  heavy 
enough  sand  ought  to  be  added  to  lighten  it ; without  this, 
when  the  plants  are  taken  up  for  potting  in  the  autumn,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  lift  them  without  many  of  their  roots 
being  broken  Put  them  in  about  15  inches  apart  each 
way.  Plants  that  have  been  cut  back  moderately  after 
bearing  a crop  of  berries  through  the  autumn  or  winter, 
are  the  most  suitable  for  planting  out.  Small  stock  plants 
that  have  been  raised  from  cuttings  in  the  winter  are  better 
kept  in  pots  fora  time  longer,  as  it  is  desirable  to  push  on 
their  growth  as  much  as  possible  so  that  they  may  attain 
the  requisite  size  to  flower,  and  set  their  berries  early 
enough  to  have  them  coloured  when  wanted  in  autumn. 
For  this  reason  plants  of  this  description  should  still  be 
kept  in  a genial  growing  atmosphere  for  a few  weeks. 

Lycopodiums. — The  different  quick-growing  kinds 
of  Lycopodium,  such  as  the  various  forms  of  the  stoloni- 
ferum  section,  and  also  L.  apodum,  L.  denticulatum,  and 
the  procumbent  habited  L.  uncinatuin  should  be  frequently 
broken  up  and  replanted,  as  without  this  they  often  decay 
in  patches  so  as  to  give  the  plants  an  unsatisfactory 
appearance.  The  pots  or  pans  in  which  they  are  grown 
must  be  well-drained,  for  though  Lycopodiums  like  a good 
deal  of  water  they  will  not  (grow  in  water-logged  soil. 
They  will  thrive  in  either  peat  or  loam  ; whichever  is  used 
should  have  a liberal  quantity  of  sand  mixed  with  it,  and 
also  some  broken  charcoal,  crocks,  or  coal  cinders,  as  a 
further  precaution  against  its  becoming  adhesive.  In 
dividing  the  plants  for  replanting  see  that  each  piece  has 
enough  roots  attached  to  it.  Shade  isat  all  times  required 
by  Lycopodiums  when  the  weather  is  bright,  and  it  is  even 
necessary  to  prevent  the  sun  reaching  them  for  a time 
after  they  have  been  broken  up.  Keep  the  soil  moist,  and 
syringe  overhead  once  a day. 

Balsams. — A second  sowing  of  Balsams  should  now 
be  made.  The  seed  may  either  be  sown  in  an  ordinary 
pan,  or  small  pots  can  be  used,  putting  one  seed  in  each, 
it  it  is  seed  that  can  be  relied  on  to  vegetate,  otherwise 
two  or  three  may  be  put  in  each  pot,  and  if  all  come  up 
thin  them  out  to  one.  Loam,  with  some  leaf-mould,  both 
passed  through  a fine  sieve,  and  enough  sand  to  make  the 
whole  light  and  open,  is  the  best  material  to  use.  Cover 
the  seeds  with  not  more  than  a J-in.  of  koil.  If  a tempera- 
ture of  about  50  degs.  in  the  night  is  available,  it  will 
bring  the  plants  up  quickly,  though  they  will  do  in  a 
greenhouse.  But  i no  heat  is  given  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  soil  somewhat  on  the  dry  side  until  the  seedlings 
are  up  ; after  they  appear  stand  them  close  to  the  glass  so 
as  to  keep  the  growth  robust  and  strong.  If  at  all  drawn 
the  plants  never  afterwards  do  well.  As  soon  as  the  little 
pots  contain  a moderate  amount  of  roots  move  the  plants 
into  7-inch  pots,  giving  them  rich  soil. 

Hydrangeas. — Cuttings  of  the  old  pink  variety  of 
Hydrangea  should  now  be  struck  to  grow  on  for  either 
forcing  into  bloom  early  next  spring,  or  to  come  in  later 
with  greenhouse  treatment.  Plants  that  have  been  forced 
the  present  season  will  have  made  shoots  that  are  in  right 
condition  for  striking.  The  cuttings  must  consist  of 
young  wood  that  is  yet  in  a soft  state,  and  if  taken  off  with 
a heel  the  shoots  will  root  more  readily.  Put  them  singly 
in  3-inch  pots,  drained,  and  three  parts  filled  with  a mixture 
of  sifted  loam  and  sand  in  equal  proportions,  using  sand 
alone  on  the  top.  They  will  strike  in  an  ordinary  propa- 
gating-frame  with  a moderate  stove  heat,  or  they  will  do 
equally  well  in  a garden-frame  on  a hot-bed  composed  of 
fermenting  stable-manure,  with  or  without  an  equal 
portion  of  last  autumn’s  leaves.  Where  these  can  be  had 
the  bed  does  not  heat  so  violently.  A hot-bed  is  a great 
assistance  to  amateurs  who  have  not  a plant-stove,  as  in  it 
numbers  of  things  can  be  struck  and  seedlings  raised 
that  are  slower,  and  in  many  cases  difficult  to  manage  in 
a greenhouse.  Keep  the  cuttings  shaded  from  the  sun, 
and  the  soil  moist ; give  a little  air  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  but  not  so  much  as  will  cause  the  leaves  to  flag. 

Correas. — Plants  that  have  been  flowered  early  should, 
as  soon  as  the  blooming  is  over,  have  the  shoots  shortened 
previous  to  their  making  growth.  It  is  necessary  to  treat 
them  in  this  way  annually  or  the  branches  get  long  and 
straggling.  After  they  have  broken,  any  that  require  it 
may  be  moved  into  larger  pots.  Peat  is  the  best  soil  to 
grow  them  in,  but  where  this  is  scarce,  loam  may  be  used. 
Mix  enough  sand  with  the  soil  to  ensure  porosity,  as  the 
plants  do  not  like  any  disturbance,  such  as  is  necessary  with 
things  that  are  shaken  out  to  renew  the  soil.  After  potting, 
stand  them  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  greenhouse,  and 
1 syringe  overhead  daily  to  encourage  the  growth  till 


towards  the  end  of  summer,  when  they  may  be  put  out-of- 
doors  for  a few  weeks  to  harden  the  wood. 

Thomas  Baines. 


Outdoor  Garden. 

Prepared  plants  for  filling  vases  and  window-boxes  by 
shifting  some  of  the  best  Pelargoniums — Ivy-leaved  and 
others — into  5-inch  pots  to  get  them  strong  and  in  blossom, 
so  as  to  become  effective  at  once.  Creepers,  such  as 
Lophospennum,  Canary  Creeper,  and  variegated  Cobsea, 
will  be  indispensable  for  draping  the  sides  of  the  vases  or 
boxes.  Where  the  vases  are  lifted  up  on  pedestals,  the 
base  may  be  covered  with  Ivy  with  good  effect.  It  is  best, 
looking  to  the  future,  not  to  peraiit  the  plants  intended  for 
filling  the  flower-beds  to  flower  till  they  are  established  in 
the  beds.  I know  it  requires  some  resolution  to  pick  off 
flowers  ; but  it  strengthens  them,  and  leads  to  better 
development,  and  more  compactness  of  habit.  There  will 
probably  be  a considerable  demand  for  Cactus  Dahlias  this 
season.  There  is  no  question  about  their  decorative  value. 
The  following  half-a-dozen  are  among  the  best,  and  will  be 
sufficient  for  a small  garden  : Juarezl  (scarlet),  Constance 
(white),  Mrs.  Hawkins  (yellow).  Lady  Marsham  (salmon). 
Cochineal  (crimson),  Henry  Patrick  (white).  To  obtain 
the  very  best  results,  the  site  for  Dahlias  should  have 
some  little  extra  preparation.  Half-a-peck  of  turfy-loam 
and  manure  placed  in  the  hole  for  each  plant  will  be  a 
great  encouragement.  This  might  be  done  now  in  readi- 
ness for  the  plants  when  the  season  is  a little  more 
advanced.  Thin  Poppies  and  other  annuals  as  soon  as 
they  are  large  enough  for  selecting  the  best  plants  to 
leave  to  flower.  From  4 inches  to  6 inches  will  be  no  ne 
too  much  space  for  each  plant.  The  large  growing  things 
will  do  better  with  even  more  space.  There  is  yet  time  to 
sow  ornamental  Grasses  and  Everlastings  for  winter 
bouquets.  These  things  transplant  very  well  if  moved 
before  they  get  too  large.  This  is  the  best  season  for 
transplanting  the  Pampas  Grass.  Manure  the  site  well  if 
fine  plumes  are  required.  Keep  beds  of  spring  flowers  in 
good  condition  by  frequent  picking  and  surface  stirring. 
Prepare  beds  for  Cannas  and  other  subtropioals  bv  digging 
in  old  manure,  rotten  turf,  &c.  Fine  foliage  requires  more 
support  than  flowers  only.  Insects  will  soon  appear  on 
Roses,  especially  those  plants  badly  nourished,  and  must 
be  dealt  with  promptly. 

Fiffiit  Garden.’ 

Shift  on  young  Vines  intended  for  forcing  in  pots  next 
winter  into  the  fruiting  pots.  For  those  pots  12  inches  in 
diameter,  are  a useful  size  for  early  work,  as  support  can 
be  given  to  the  roots  in  various  ways  when  the  Grapes  are 
thinned  and  swelling  freely.  Good  results  are  o'btained 
from  pot-Vines  by  plunging  the  pots  in  which  the  plants  are 
growing  into  others  of  larger  size  ; the  space  between  the 
two  being  filled  in  with  rich  compost.  The  roots  will  soon 
find  it,  either  through  the  holes  at  the  bottom  or  over  the 
top.  To  obtain  the  best  possible  results  the  young  Vines 
should  be  trained  up  the  wires  near  the  glass.  Without 
the  canes  are  well  grown  and  ripened,  the  crop  of  fmit  will 
be  poor— will  not,  in  fact,  pay  for  fuel  used  in  forcing. 
Amateurs  might  do  more  with  pot-Vines  in  their  small 
greenhouses.  If  not  too  thickly  placed,  the  shade  of  the 
Vines  will  be  grateful  in  summer  to  such  things  as 
Fuchsias,  Ferns,  &c.  Avoid  overcropping  permanent 
Vines.  The  evil  of  this  may  not  be  noticeable  at  first  in 
the  case  of  vigorous  Vines  ; but  it  is  sure  to  have  a bad, 
if  not  a ruinous,  effect  later  on.  In  the  management  of 
the  sub-lateral  growth,  the  rule  is  to  pinch  out  the  point 
of  the  shoot  when  one  leaf  has  been  made,  and  permit  no 
further  progress.  This  rule  may  with  advantage  be 
departed  from  in  particular  cases,  as  it  wou’d  be  unwise  to 
keep  on  pinching  a Vine  closely  that  is  showing  signs  of 
weakness  from  close  stopping.  Many  Vines  and  other 
fruit-trees,  speaking  metaphorically,  are  sighing  for  more 
freedom.  This  does  not  prove  that  pinching  and  stopping 
are  bad  things  for  plants  ; but  that  it  should  be  done  as 
the  artist  mixed  his  colours— with  brains.  In  the  case  of 
Vines  much  given  to  shanking,  leaving  on  more  growth 
will  generally  be  beneficial  by  the  encouragement  it  gives 
to  root  action.  Mulch  between  the  rows  of  Strawberries 
with  long  stable-manure.  If  the  soil  is  dry,  give  a good 
soaking  of  water,  either  before  or  after  applying  the 
mulch.  I prefer  to  do  it  after.  The  cold  north  winds 
having  somewhat  abated,  the  disbudding  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  may  be  proceeded  with  by  the  removal  of  the 
foreright  shoots,  following  this  up  a week  later  by  thinning 
out  some  of  the  side  growths.  Use  Tobacco-powder  to 
keep  down  insects,  or  wash  with  soft-soap  and  water  as 
often  as  is  necessary  to  keep  the  trees  clean,  as  there  can 
be  no  healthy  progress  where  insects  abound.  I do  not 
think  the  culture  of  outdoor  Peaches  has  advanced  much 
during  the  last  forty  years. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Thin  young  crops  of  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Onions,  &c.,  as 
soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  permit  of  a proper 
selection.  Some  may  think  it  does  not  matter  which 
plants  are  left,  provided  they  are  at  proper  distances  apart, 
but  it  does.  There  is  a percentage  of  weaklings  in  all 
plants  raised  from  seeds ; in  fact,  the  same  rule  holds 
good,  no  matter  how  plants  are  perpetuated,  and  the 
general  average  of  the  weight  of  the  crop  may  be  incre.ised 
by  leaving  the  best  plants.  The  distance  at  which  such 
things  are  left  may  vary  according  to  the  object  in  view. 
If  very  fine  roots  are  required,  leave  the  plants  8 inches  or 
10  inches  apart ; but  if  medium-sized  roots  are  wanted 
(and  these  are  the  most  suitable  for  table)  6 inches  from 
plant  to  plant  gives  ample  space.  It  is  best  to  do  such  W'ork 
in  showery  weather,  as  the  disturbance  to  the  plants  left 
will  be  less.  A crop  of  Onions,  for  instance,  may  be  injured 
by  thinning  them  in  dry  weather  by  letting  in  the  drought. 
It  is  often  convenient  to  have  Onions  of  different  sizes  ; 
small  ones  coming  in  handy  for  pickling,  and  in  this  case 
the  thinning  need  not  be  extreme  ; in  fact,  on  good  land 
I have  seen  good  crops  of  Onions  grown  wdthout  any  thin- 
ning at  all  beyond  drawing  a few  out  from  time  to  time 
as  required  for  use.  Salt  and  soot  in  solution  may  with 
advantage  be  given  to  Onion-beds  where  the  maggot  is 
dreaded.  Transplant  Parsley  that  has  been  raised  in  pots. 
Parsley  may  yet  be  sown  if  required  any  time  from  this  on- 
wards to  the  first  of  July ; in  fact,  it  I had  to  depend  upon  one 
sowing  a year,  I should  sow  the  end  of  June  or  beginning 
of  July  in  preference  to  spring.  In  Nature  all  plants 
scatter  their  seeds  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  that,  in  the  case  o 
the  biennial  class  of  plants,  is  the  best  time.  Many  of  the 
1 annuals,  of  course,  such  as  Peas  and  Beans,  would  not 
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stand  this  test.  Use  the  hoe  and  fork  between  the  rows 
of  Potatoes  now  or  that  will  shortly  be  coming-  through 
the  ground,  drawing  a little  earth  up  to  those  plants  just 
through  to  shelter  them.  Plant  the  main  crop  of  Runner 
Beans.  Prick  out  main  crop  of  Celery.  Prepare  situations 
for  Vegetable  Marrows  and  ridge  Cucumbers. 

E.  Hobday. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

Newly  planted  trees  and  shrubs  must  be  watered  in  dry 
weather,  giving  them  a good  soaking  when  necessary- 
mere  surface  sprinklings  are  useless.  Where  the  soil  is 
naturally  light,  dry,  or  poor,  a mulching  of  short,  half- 
decayed  stable-manure  may  be  advantageously  applied  as 
the  hot  weather  draws  on,  otherwise  nothing  stronger 
than  leaf-mould  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre  should  be  made  use  of. 
An  occasional  over-head  shower  with  a rosed  watering- 
pot  or  garden  engine  in  bright  weather  will  also  aid  them 
considerably.  Bedding  plants  should  be  removed  to  cool- 
pits  or  frames  for  the  hardening-off  process  at  once, 
though  it  is  too  soon  to  plant  out  anything  except  the 
comparatively  hardy,  shrubby  Calceolarias,  Marguerites, 
Gazanias,  and  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum.  Coleuses, 
Iresines,  Alternantheras,  &c. , should,  however,  be  kept 
in  a gentle  warmth  for  a short  time  longer.  Plant  out 
herbaceous  Pyrethrums,  Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  and  others 
of  this  class,  if  possible,  from  pots,  and  the  sooner 
seedling  Hollyhocks  that  were  raised  early  in  the  year. 
Pansies,  and  others  are  got  into  their  permanent  quarters 
now  the  better  ; unless  the  first-named  are  got  out  during 
the  present  month  they  will  not  bloom  this  season. 
Hardy  annuals  must  be  well  thinned  out,  the  climbing 
varieties  supported  with  sticks  or  strings,  and  more  seed 
be  sown  for  sucoessional  flowering.  Window-boxes  should 
be  looked  up  now,  and  repaired,  painted,  &c.  ; or  new 
ones  made.  There  is  still  time  to  pot  up  plants  with 
which  to  furnish  these  into  5-inch  or  6-inch  sizes ; they 
have  still  nearly  a month  to  grow,  and  if  good,  sturdy 


SHADY  WALKS. 

In  these  days,  when  the  love  of  hardy  plants  is 
rapidly  on  the  increase,  it  is  well  to  recall  the 
fact  that  many  dainty  beauties  thrive  best 
under  such  conditions  of  shade  and  shelter  as 
the  engraving  here  given  suggests.  Here  it  is 
where  summer  suns  cannot  burn  too  fiercely, 
or  winter  frosts  bite  so  keenly,  that  the  first 
flowers  will  be  most  fitly  placed,  where  shelter 
from  nipping  winds  is  afforded  by  the  tangle  of 
Ferns  and  Ivy,  which  so  thickly  covers  rock 
and  ground.  If  in  summer  it  is  greenness  and 
shade  that  are  so  grateful,  in  spring  the  yet 
faint  sunshine  flickering  through  the  branches 
will  here  soonest  bring  forward  a host  of  flowers 
whose  home  is  not  on  the  exposed  rockwork  so 
dear  to  true  alpines,  or  yet  in  the  open  border, 
where  by-and-bye  so  many  hardy  flowers  will 
be  found  ; but  rather  here,  where  such  shelter 
and  retirement  are  granted.  Peeping  from  the 
rough  stones  and  through  the  prostrate  Fern- 
fronds,  how  bright  are  the  little  winter  Cycla- 
mens Coum  and  Atkinsi  ! How  welcome  the 
early  Snowdrops  spearing  up  through  the  Ivy  ! 
How  dainty,  a little  later,  are  the  velvety  green 
and  brown  leaves  of  the  Dog’s-tooth  Violets, 
with  here  and  there  a pale-pink  flower  nodding 
above  them  ! Brighter  still,  amid  the  russet- 
brown  of  the  Male  Fern-tufts,  shine  the  trum- 
pets of  our  wild  English  Dafl'odil,  where  coarser 
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stuff  in  GO'S  now,  they  will  be  just  coming  to  their  prime 
by  the  time  it  will  be  safe  to  expose  them.  Vines  in 
cool-houses  are  advancing  rapidly ; the  shoots  must  be 
thinned  out  by  degrees  until  only  one,  as  a rule,  remains 
on  each  spur  (these  should  stand  about  a foot  apart  along 
the  rods),  and  the  points  of  the  remaining  ones  be  pinched 
out  beyond  the  first,  or  if  the  plants  are  wtak,  the  second 
leaf  beyond  the  fruit,  or  rather  bloom,  when  this  can  be 
seen.  If  any  plants  other  than  a few  Ferns  and  Mosses 
are  to  be  grown  beneath  the  Vines  the  growth  and  foliage 
of  these  must  be  kept  thin  or  the  shade  will  be  too  heavy. 
There  is  also  always  some  danger  of  the  Vines  suffering 
from  mildew  under  these  circumstances,  but  if  the  plants 
ore  not  too  numerous,  are  kept  in  health,  strict  cleanliness 
maintained,  and  free  ventilation  afforded,  this  will  be 
reduced  to  a mininum.  Auriculas  in  pots  past  flowering 
should  be  removed  to  shady  frames  facing  north,  the  sun 
being  now  too  strong  for  them,  or  they  may  he  simply 
plunged  in  ashes  on  the  north  side  of  a wall  or  fence,  and 
the  house  or  pit  they  occupied  filled  up  with  other  things. 
Prick  off  Cinerarias  and  Primulas  already  up,  and  sow 
more  seed  for  late  flowering.  B.  C.  R. 


673.— Worms  in  a garden.— Worms  do 
a great  deal  of  good  by  changing  the  soil  and 
converting  dead  leaves  into  mould  ; but  you 
may  have  too  much  even  of  a good  thing.  A 
superabundance  of  worms  is  rather  a nuisance 
when  seedlings  are  just  springing  up.  You  need 
not  be  afraid  of  robbing  your  garden  for  the 
good  of  your  birds  ; a single  starling  would 
probably  clear  off  as  many  worms  in  a day  as 
you  would  remove  in  a week.  Besides,  if  your 
worm  supply  gets  short,  a load  of  manure  will 
soon  replenish  the  stock. — A.  G.  Butler. 

5ii.--Maklng  a heavy  soil  light  and  pro- 
ductive.— Burn  a good  heap  of  earth  and  spread  it  over 
the  ground  and  dig  it  in,  and  also  use  common  ashes  from 
any  burnt  refuse  in  the  same  manner.  — Rev.  Geo. 
Bhkwin. 


forms  would  seem  out  of  place  ; and  then,  under 
the  February  sunshine,  how  welcome  are  the 
stars  of  pink,  white,  and  blue  Hepaticas,  nestling 
among  the  marbled  foliage,  which  here  persists 
through  all  the  storms  of  an  English  winter. 
Here,  more  in  the  open,  is  a bolder  tuft  of  Helle- 
bores, and  there  a spreading  mass  of  Saxifraga 
ligulatashines  bright  and  fresh,  worthy  of  a place 
in  any  such  garden  for  the  sake  of  their  leaves 
alone,  while,  the  beauty  and  colour  of  their 
flowersareheightened  by  the  protection  the  spray 
overhead  affords.  In  spring  the  Primrose, 
Anemone, 'and  Wood  Hyacinth,  or,  better  still, 
Scilla  campanulata,  which  enjoys  deep  shade, 
contrast  charmingly  with  the  green  unfolding 
crooks  of  the  growing  Ferns  ; and  in  autumn 
how  welcome  are  the  countless  blossoms  of  the 
Ivy-leaved  Cyclamens,  which,  left  to  themselves, 
will  in  time  sow  themselves  amid  the  decaying 
leaves  that  are  fitly  hidden  by  the  abundant 
growth  of  other  plants.  If,  as  in  this  case, 
there  are  such  shady  walks  within  sight  of  the 
sea,  what  pleasant  memories  will  such  a nook 
not  recall  ? Perhaps  it  may  not  be  given  to 
many  to  constantly  enjoy  such  a scene  ; but  who 
is  there  that  at  one  time  or  another  has  not 
wandered  on  our  own  coasts,  be  they  northern, 
eastern,  southern,  or  western,  but  can  recall 
some  such  happy  day,  and  reap  the  more  enjoy- 
ment by  reproducing  at  home  something  that 
shall  bring  back  their  beauty  to  those  who  have 
seen  such  pleasant  scenes,  and  lead  on  others  to 
admire  that  which  is  really  good  in  Nature  and 
in  art?  Such  are  the  attractions  which  a “shady 
walk”  in  almost  any  garden  cm  afford,  where  all 


has  not  been  cut  down  and  swept  away  by  the 
besom  of  destruction  so  dear  to  many  who  call 
themselves  gardeners.  H. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


SOWING  CHINESE  PRIMULAS  AND 
CINERARIAS. 

It  is  now  high  time  for  the  seed  of  these 
invaluable  winter-flowering  plants  to  be  in  and 
germinating,  so  that  those  who  have  not  already 
sown  must  lose  no  time  in  doing  so.  For  early 
blooming — say  in  October  or  November — or  if 
large  examples  in  G-inch  or  7-inch  pots  are 
desired,  the  seed  should  have  been  sown  in  the 
end  of  March,  or  early  part  of  April  ; but  for 
greenhouses,  &c.,  compact,  well-grown  plants 
in  the  usual  5 inch  sizes  are  quite  sufficiently 
large,  and  should,  as  a rule,  receive  the  pre- 
ference. I am  not  a great  admirer  of  overgrown 
Chinese  Primulas  myself,  considering  sturdy 
plants  in  5-inch,  or  even  4^-inch  pots,  with  a 
single  strong  crown,  and  two  or  three  bold 
trusses,  much  more  presentable  than  larger 
specimens,  the  crowns  of  which  are  always 
divided,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  plants  thus 
destroyed.  Seed  of  both  the  subjects  men- 
tioned sown  at  once  in  a genial  temperature, 
and  worked  along  briskly,  will  afford  nice 
flowering  examples  of  the  size  indicated  this  side 
of  Christmas,  which  is  usually  quite  early  enough 
now  that  our  greenhouses  are  so  crammed  with 
Chrysanthemums  during  the  autumn  months, 
and  frequently  until  quite  the  end  of  the  yeai'. 
Both  require  a light  and  sweet,  yet  moderately 
rich  soil,  a regular  and  moderate  degree  of 
moisture,  gentle  but  not  excessive  warmth,  and 
shade  from  all  strong  sunshine  during  the  early 
stages  and  throughout  the  summer  months. 

Chinese  Primul.as  may  be  sown  either  in 
pots,  pans,  or  boxes,  preferring  either  of  the  two 
latter  as  less  liable  to  become  dry.  Drain  them 
well,  placing  some  rough  siftings,  leaf-mould, 
or  half-decayed  spent  Hopt  over  the  drainage, 
then  about  an  inch  of  soil,  which  should  consist 
of  equal  parts  of  fine  loam  and  leaf-soil,  with 
a half  part  each  of  sand  and  Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
and  be  run  through  a half-inch  sieve,  and  a 
surfacing  of  an  eighth  to  a quai  ter  of  an  inch  of 
rather  finely-sifted  leaf-mould,  mixed  with  a 
very  little  sand.  I usually  give  a good  watering 
through  a fine  rose  before  adding  this  last, 
whichabsorbs  sufficientmoisture  almost  directly. 
Just  level  it,  then  scatter  the  seed  evenly  and 
thinly,  press  it  very  gently  in,  and  cover  with 
just  a dustiugof  the  finesoil,  or  what  does  as  well, 
or  better,  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  sifted  Cocoa- 
fibre.  Now  lay  a sheet  of  white-washed  glass 
over  the  box  or  pan,  and  remove  to  a gentle 
hot-bed,  or  to  any  place  where  a temperature 
ranging  from  60  degs.  to  70  degs.  is  maintained. 
Keep  constantly  moist,  tilt  the  glass  for  an  hour 
twice  daily,  and  more  still  when  the  seedlings 
appear,  and  as  soon  as  these  show  the  rough  or 
proper  leaf  prick  them  off'  \h  inches  apart  in 
other  pots  or  boxes  similarly  prepared,  but  con- 
taining a rather  greater  depth  of  soil.  The 
treatment  for 

Cinerarias  is  very  similar.  Prepare  the 
pans  or  boxes  in  the  same  maimer  ; but,  as  the 
seed  is  smaller,  the  soil  should  be  rather  more 
finely  sifted,  particularly  on  the  surface,  and 
the  seed  barely  covered  with  a mere  dusting  of 
fine,  light  soil.  Cover  with  glass  as  before,  and 
keep  moist  and  shaded,  but  rather  less  warmth 
than  for  Primulas  will  suit  these.  As  soon  as 
possible  get  the  seedlings  pricked  off,  especially 
if  damping  occurs.  The  best  place  for  these 
during  the  hot  summer  months  is  a cool,  moist 
frame  facing  north  or  lightly  shaded,  while 
Primulas  enjoy  a little  warmth  until  they 
become  thoroughly  established  in  pots.  Both 
should  be  potted  off  into  3-inch  sizes  (60’s)  from 
the  store  boxes  as  soon  as  they  touch  each 
other,  and  must  be  kept  close  for  a week  or  two 
afterwards  until  established  and  growing  again. 
From  these  they  must  be  transferred  to  the 
5-inch  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower  when 
the  first  are  getting  full  of  roots.  Firm  potting 
is  desirable  in  both  cases,  but  Primulas  should 
be  sunk  at  each  shift  as  deep  as  possible  without 
burying  the  growing  point.  The  roots  muse 
never  want  for  water,  and  a moderately  humid 
atmosphere  not  only  promotes  free  growth,  but 
greatly  tends  to  keep  all  insects  at  a distance. 

B.  C.  R. 
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576.  — Growing  Tree-Carnations.  — I 

hope  “ Daisy  ” will  be  successful  with  these,  as 
they  are  such  beautiful  flowers  and  deserve  far 
more  extensive  cultivation  than  they  receive, 
blooming  as  they  do  at  a dead  season  of  the 
year.  The  present  is  a very  good  time  to  obtain 
plants.  A good  compost  consists  of  four  parts 
loam,  one  leaf-mould,  and  one  well-decomposed 
manure,  with  enough  sand  to  keep  open.  After 
potting,  keep  in  a frame  for  week  or  so.  They 
should  then  be  placed  out-of-doors  during  the 
summer,  where  they  can  have  plenty  of  light  and 
air,  but  not  be  too  exposed.  They  will  require 
plenty  of  water — rain-water,  if  possible.  The 
size  of  pots  depends  upon  the  strength  of  plants, 
from  6-inch  to  9-iuch,  but  take  care  not  to  over- 
pot. As  soon  as  the  weather  breaks  up  in 
September  remove  them  to  a greenhouse,  where 
sufficient  heat  should  be  maintained  to  exclude 
frost  and  damp,  say  about  60  degs.  or  60  degs., 
giving  plenty  of  light  and  air.  In  training  the 
plants,  I should  say  half-a-dozen  shoots  would 
be  sufficient;  but  if  specially  fine  flowers  be 
desired,  the  number  should  be  reduced  to  four 
or  even  three.  Au  application  once  a week  of 
weak  manure-water  would  help  to  produce  fine 
flowers.  The  following  are  good,  popular 
varieties  : Alegati^re  (rich  scarlet,  vigorous), 
Andalusia  (deep-lemon),  Catherine  Paul  (white- 
tipped  carmine).  Dr.  Raymond  (dark-crimson, 
dwarf),  Mdlle.  Carle  (white,  strong),  Zouave 
(rose-slriped-red),  Miss  Joliffe  (salmon).  The 
Mikado  (crimson-scarlet,  dwarf).  Pink  Pearl 
(bright  silvery-pink). — W.  Macfarlane. 

524.— An  unsatisfactory  greenhouse 
flue.— It  is  difficult  to  say  what  would  be  the 
best  thing  to  do  with  imperfectly  glazed  pipes. 

I should  try  giving  them  a coat  of  Portland 
cement,  made  as  thin  as  cream,  and  put  on  with 
a brush.  They  must  be  well  wetted  before  this 
is  put  on,  and  the  cement  must  dry  very  slowly, 
not  lighting  a fire  for  two  or  three  days,  and 
then  only  a small  one.  If  the  draught  is  not 
strong  enough,  the  height  of  the  chimney  must 
be  increased  5 feet  or  10  feet.  I can  see  no  other 
remedy.  The  rise  from  the  fire-barS“into  flue 
is  rather  an  advantage  than  otherwise.  Perhaps 
the  fire  burns  dead  at  the  back  because  the  dust 
collects  there.  If  you  get  a proper  rake,  and  keep 
the  bars  clean  at  the  back,  it  will  probably  burn 
all  right.  Keep  the  ashpit  also  clean  ; an  untidy 
stoker  never  has  good,  clear  fires. — B.  C.  R. 

397.— Dividing  Begonia  tubers.— This 
can  be  done  with  safety,  and  is,  indeed,  prac- 
tised to  a limited  extent  by  trade  growers  ; but 
the  plants  thus  obtained  rarely  equal  in  vigour 
such  as  come  from  cuttings  and  seeds.  It  is 
just  when  eyes  are  pushing  from  the  tubers  that 
tlivision  can  be  safely  effected.  Cut  them  with 
a very  sharp  knife,  taking  care  that  at  least  one 
good  eye  is  left  to  each  piece.  Do  not  pot  them 
at  once,  or  they  will  most  likely  rot,  but  lay 
them  out  on  some  damp  material  in  an  airy 
house  till  the  wounds  are  healed. — J.  C.  B, 


with  care,  and  well  looked  to  with  watering, 
they  will  form  their  buds  in  the  usual  manner. 
— J.  C.  B. 


499  — Propagating  yellow  Genista. 

— This  can  be  readily  increased  by  means  of 
cuttings,  and  the  present  is  a very  good  time 
for  the  work.  Take  nice  little  side-shoots,  that 
may  now  be  had  in  abundance,  and  if  slipped  off 
with  a heel  so  much  the  better.  Trim  the  ends 
off  with  a sharp  knife  and  take  a few  leaves  off 
the  base,  then  prepare  cutting-pots  in  the  usual 
manner  and  insert  them  round  the  edge,  giving 
a good  watering  to  settle  the  soil  down,  and  set 
in  a frame  with  gentle  bottom-heat,  and  shade 
from  bright  sunshine.  They  will  soon  strike 
root,  and  may  then  be  hardened  off  by  exposure 
to  plenty  of  air,  and  may  be  potted  off  into 
3-inch  pots,  keeping  the  shoots  pinched  down 
close  to  induce  a bushy  base,  as  they  make 
pretty  flowering  plants  in  4-inch  or  5-inch  pots. 
They  may  also  be  readily  increased  from  seed, 
which  ripens  towards  the  end  of  summer  and 
may  be  sown  at  once,  and,  as  soon  as  the  seed- 
lings are  large  enough,  potted  off,  and  treated 
exactly  the  same  as  those  raised  from  cuttings. 
— J.  G.  H. 

450.— Moving  Camellias.— It  will  not  do 
to  move  them  after  they  have  come  well  into 
growth,  as  removal  at  that  time  would  prob 
ably  prevent  them  blooming  the  following 
season.  I have  transplanted  quite  large  sped 
mens  in  the  autumn  with  good  results,  but  there 
is  danger  of  the  check  causing  the  buds  to  drop. 
The  best  time  is  immediately  after  blooming, 
just  when  top  growth  recommences  with  in- 
cr.;asod  root-action.  If  moved  at  that  time 


579.  — Destroying  mealy-bug  and. 
scale. — No  ; the  petroleum  mixed  with  water 
at  the  strength  I suggested  and  applied  in  a 
judicious  manner  will  not  injure  the  roots  of 
the  plants  ; at  the  same  time  I am  bound  to  say 
that  a good  deal  depends  on  the  quantity  used. 

If  you  do  not  use  more  of  the  mixture  than  is 
sufficient  to  well  moisten  every  part  of  the 
plants  no  harm  will  be  done.  Yours  appears 
to  be  a bad  case,  therefore  you  must  not  expect 
one  application  to  get  rid  of  all  the  insects.  It 
will  probably  take  you  all  the  summer  to  do  so, 
as  fresh  colonies  of  the  pests  will  appear  out  of 
the  walls  and  woodwork  for  a time.  If  you  still 
feel  nervous  about  the  effect  of  the  liquid  on 
the  roots,  cover  the  surface  soil  over  them  with 
two  or  three  thicknesses  of  dry  mats  before  you 
begin  syringing,  and  take  them  off  again  as 
soon  as  you  have  done.  The  dry  mats  will  soak 
up  the  greater  portion  of  the  liquid  that  falls, 
so  that  you  can  be  quite  safe  on  that  point. — 
J.  C.  C. 

562.— Treatment  of  Cinerarias.— In  a 
general  way,  it  is  better  to  throw  away  the  old 
Cinerarias  after  blooming  and  start  afresh  with 
young  seedlings.  By  sowing  the  seeds  now,  and 
growing  the  plants  on  in  a cool  frame,  very 
freely  ventilated  when  the  weather  gets  warm, 
better  specimens  will  be  obtained  than  the  offsets 
from  the  old  plants  will  produce  ; but  if  it  is  de- 
sired to  keep  the  old  plants,  place  them  in  a cold 
frame  till  the  end  of  May,  and  then  stand  the 
pots  on  a coal-ash  bed  under  a north  wall.  Keep 
moist,  and  new  growths  will  spring  up  from 
the  bottom.  When  these  are  well -developed, 
separate  them  from  the  old  stools  and  pot  them 
singly  in  small  pots,  still  keeping  them  in  the 
shade  of  the  north  wall,  shifting  into  larger 
pots  when  they  require  more  room.  Nice  little 
plants  can  be  had  in  5-inch  pots,  and  fairly  good 
specimens  in  6-inch  and  7-inch  pots. — E.  H. 

The  plants  out  of  bloom  should  have  the 

flower-stems  removed,  and  if  they  are  to  be 
preserved  they  must  be  kept  in  a light  part  of 
the  greenhouse  until  offsets  have  appeared  from 
the  base  of  the  stems.  In  J une  or  - J uly  these 
offsets  must  be  removed  with  a portion  of  roots 
attached  to  them,  and  they  may  either  be 
planted  singly  in  small  pots  or  three  offsets  in 
larger  ones.  I need  not  urge  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  leaves  quite  free  from  green-fly.— 
J.  D.  E. 


close,  and  towards  evening  they  expand  and 
emit  a most  delicious  perfume.  Towards  the 
autumn  they  remain  open  longer,  and  on  dull 
days  do  not  close  at  all.  Your  plant  has  been 
well  grown  to  attain  such  a size,  but  I have  seen 
them  even  larger  when  planted  out  in  the  open 
ground. — B.  C.  R. 


5T2.— Seedlings  in  a cool  green- 
house.— The  plants  enumerated  in  this  query 
require  different  systems  of  culture.  Tomatoes, 
for  instance,  may  be  fruited  in  the  house,  or  be 
grown  on  to  be  planted  in  the  open  ground. 
Either  way,  place  each  singly  in  a small  pot, 
repotting  them  into  larger  pots  as  they  require 
it.  If  they  are  fruited  in  the  greenhouse,  each 
plant  should  be  grown  in  a 10-inch  pot,  and  be 
placed  as  near  to  the  roof-glass  as  possible.  If 
they  are  fruited  out-of-doors,  they  should  be 
planted  in  6-inch  pots  until  danger  from  frosts 
is  over,  about  the  end  of  May.  They  succeed 
best  against  a wall  with  a south  or  west  aspect, 
and  they  like  rich  soil  to  grow  in.  Carnations 
and  Ten- week  Stocks  should  be  treated  alike. 
The  young  plants  should  be  pricked  out  in  boxes 
as  soon  as  the  seed-leaves  have  grown  to  their 
full  size  ; they  may  be  planted  about  2 inches 
or  3 inches  asunder,  and  when  fairly  estab- 
lished the  boxes  may  be  placed  out-of-doors. 
The  Stocks  will  be  ready  to  plant  out  where  they 
are  to  flower  sooner  than  the  Carnations  ; but 
the  latter  will  not  flower  until  July,  1891, 
whereas  the  Stocks  will  flower  in  July  of  this 
year.  Asters  should  be  treated  same  as  the 
Stocks.  Verbenas  may  either  be  grown  in  boxes 
until  they  are  ready  to  be  planted  out,  or  they 
may  be  placed  singly  in  small  pots.  Dahlias  are 
best  planted  in  small  pots  singly,  to  be  repotted 
in  5-inch  or  6-inch  ones,  until  they  are  ready  to 
be  planted  out  about  the  end  of  May  or  early  in 
June. — J.  D.  E. 

A very  good  rule  to  observe  when  potting  off  seed 

Iino-9  of  most  plants  is  to  wait  until  the  second  pair  of 
leaves  form.  Any  good  garden  soil  will  suit  the  plants 
you  name.  They  may  be  planted  out-of-doors,  having  been 
previously  hardened  off,  towards  the  end  of  May.— Laow. 

516.— Nicotiana  affinis.— This  is  the 
natural  character  of  the  plant,  which  is,  in  fact, 
a night  hloomer.  You  will  notice  that  the  hotter 
the  sunshine  the  more  completely  do  the  flowers 


494.— Cytisus  racemosus.— If  the  plant 
is  vigorous  and  the  roots  have  well  filled  the 
pots  in  which  it  is  growing,  it  ought  to  be 
repotted  into  a larger  pot.  I would  put  it  in  a 
8-inch  or  8|-inch  from  the  6-inch  in  which  it  is 
growing.  The  straggling  shoots  ought  to  be  cut 
back  in  order  that  the  plant  may  be  of  regular 
form.  As  soon  as  the  plant  has  well  rooted 
into  the  fresh  compost  and  the  weather  is  mild 
enough,  this  and  other  allied  comparatively 
hardy  greenhouse  plants  succeed  best  out-of- 
doors. — J.  D.  E. 

As  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over  these 

plants  shoe  Id  be  slightly  hardenedby  free  exposure 
to  sun  and  air,  with  less  water  at  the  root.  In  a 
fortnight’s  time  they  must  be  cut  back,  removing 
the  weaker  shoots  altogether,  and  shortening  the 
others  more  or  less,  according  to  whether  the 
plants  are  desired  to  increase  in  size  or  not. 
They  should  now  be  removed  to  a close,  warm, 
and  moderately  moist  atmosphere,  with  slight 
shade  and  frequent  overhead  sprinklings,  but 
still  keeping  the  soil  on  the  dry  side  until  new 
shoots  have  been  produced  and  reached  a length 
of  2 inches  or  3 inches,  when  repotting  should 
take  place.  They  may  be  either  shaken  out, 
the  long  shoots  shortened,  and  replaced  in  the 
same  size  of  pot,  or  else  the  drainage  be  merely 
removed,  with  an  inch  or  so  of  the  surface  soil, 
and  be  placed  directly  in  pots  from  2 inches  to 
4 inches  larger.  In  either  case  use  good  fibrous 
loam,  with  half  its  bulk  of  leaf-mould,  and,  if 
heavy,  a little  peat ; drain  well,  and  pot  firmly. 
Keep  close  for  a time  until  established  and 
growing  freely  again ; then  give  more  air  and 
water  at  the  root,  and  when  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced-say in  July — remove  to  an  open, 
sunny  spot  out-of-doors,  standing  the  pots  on, 
or  plunging  them  in,  ashes,  and  giving  just 
enough  water  to  keep  the  foliage  fresh  and  the 
plants  growing,  with  a little  liquiil-manure 
occasionally.  Small  examples  of  this  pretty 
plant  are  gay,  fragrant,  and  useful  ; but  large 
specimens  3 feet  or  4 feet  high  are  simply  grand 
if  you  have  room  for  them. — B.  C.  R. 

563.— Compost  for  Camellias.— I ex- 
pect the  soil  you  use  is  too  fine,  and  so  does  not  ‘ 
part  with  the  water  freely.  There  is  nothing 
better  than  very  rough,  turfy-loam  one-half,  the 
remaining  half  to  be  composed  equally  of  rough, 
fibry-peat  and  leaf-mould,  with  enough  sharp 
sand  to  keep  it  open.  Drain  the  pots  well,  and 
keep  the  soil  moist,  without  overwatering.  In 
repotting,  if  the  plants  are  not  in  very  good 
condition,  remove  some  of  the  fine  soil  from  the 
compost  with  a sieve  before  the  sand  is  added, 
— E.  H. 


559.— Tuberoses  not  growing.— The  bulbs  are 
not  likely  to  start  in  a cold  frame.  They  ought  to  be 
placed  in  a temperature  of  at  least  60  degs.,  and  kept 
moist.  When  the  bloom-spike  shows  they  can  be  taken 
into  a cooler  house. — A.  G.  B(JTLER. 


578, —Fuchsias  in  small  pots.— If  you  plant  out 
vour  rooted  cuttings  towards  the  end  of  May  in  the  open 
border  they  will  be  covered  with  bloom,  and  make  nice 
stocky’  little  plants  long  before  August ; then,  if  lifted 
carefully,  potted,  and  sunk  to  the  rims  in  fibre  in  an  open 
frame  on  the  shady  side  of  the  garden,  they  will  spon  be 
re-established,  and  can  be  taken  indoors  when  required.— 
A.  G.  Butler. 


Good  well  bloomed  little  plants  may  be  had  in 

5-inch  pots  by  August  if  kept  in  the  frames  surrounded 
bv  a ffenial  atmosphere.  They  must  be  well  supplied  with 
watef,  and  shaded  lightly  in  very  hot  weather.  Do  not 
permit  the  plants  to  get  pot-bound  till  they  are  in  the 
flowering-pots.  Liquid-manure  can  be  given  when  the 
flower-buds  appear.— E.  H. 


661.-Seedling  Gloxinias.-If  seedling  bulbs  just 
starting  into  growth  are  purchased,  they  will  bloom  this 
year  in  a warm  greenhouse.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  very 
small  seedlings  just  up  will  do  so,  unless  the  greenhouse 
is  kept  close  and  warm. — E.  H. 

551  —Treatment  of  the  Australian  Blue 
Gum-tree.— This  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  to  grow. 
Sow  the  seeds  in  a pot  in  the  hot-bed  or  in  a warm  green- 
house Pot  off  singly  in  small  pots,  still  keeping  them  in 
a warm  place.  Harden  off  by  the  middle  of  June,  and 
either  plant  out  or  shift  on  into  5-inch  pots,  and  grow  in 
the  greenhouse.  Any  good  soil  will  do.  E.  H. 

560.— Scale  on  Camellias.-^The  paraffin-oil  and 
water  mixed  in  the  proportions  I advised  will  not  injure  the 
voung  growth  of  Camellias,  providing  always  that  you 
keep  thi  mixture  well  stirred  when  using.  You  are  prob- 
ably aware,  no  doubt,  that  paraffin  does  not  mix  wel 
with  water.  You  must  stir  the  liquid  every  tune  you  flU 
the  syringe. — J.  C.  C 
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565.— Treatment  of  Olivia  (Himanto- 
phyllum)  miniata.— The  Clivias  are  strong 
rooting  subjects,  especially  the  variety  which 
you  mention.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
your  plant  wants  more  root-room,  which  it  had 
better  have  as  soon  as  the  flowers  fade.  If  you 


and  the  young  assistant  had  omitted  giving  the 
necessary  watering  immediately  after  sprinkling 
the  sulphate  on  the  soil,  and  I noticed  the 
fronds  of  some  of  the  plants  had  suffered  from 
the  fumes.  It  is  a powerful  stimulant,  and 
should  be  used  carefully.  A small  teaspoonful 


wish  to  increase  your  stock  you  can  do  so  by  or  less  will  suffice  for  a plant  in  a G-inch  pot. 
taking  the  off-sets.  They  must  be  pulled  off  ^ — E.  H. 
with  some  roots  attached,  or  better  still,  use  a | 

strong  knif^  so  as  to  make  sure  of  getting  some  HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING, 
roots  with  each  piece.  Good  strong  loam,  three  | 

£r^1tTlXlnyredirnt^a?e'LT“  ' TASTEFUL  WINDOW  BORDERS, 

use  the  best  soil  from  the  kitchen  garden  you  Nothing  adds  more  to  the  pleasing  appearance 
can  get.  With  regard  to  watering,  these  plants  of  a house  of  the  ordinary  villa  character  than 
require  rather  liberal  supplies  as  soon  as  they  a well  and  tastefully-filled  border  around  the 
get  plenty  of  roots.  From  November  to  the  base  of  the  windows  on  the  ground-floor,  where 
end  of  January  give  rather  less  root  moisture,  they  are  low  down,  as  in  the  annexed  illustra- 
— J.  C.  C.  tion.  It  is  a good  plan  to  plant  some  dwarf- 

This  is  a free-growing  genus  of  plants,  growing,  trailing  plant  to  hide  the  bare  wall 

which  succeeds  better  with  hothouse  than  with  beneath  the  windows  in  the  first  place,  such  as  Ivy, 
greenhouse  treatment,  although 
it  does  well  enough  in  a warm 
greenhouse,  although  not  grow- 
ing quite  so  freely  nor  pro- 
ducing such  beautiful  flowers. 

It  is  best  to  allow  the  off-shoots 
to  grow  to  a fair  size  before  re- 
moving them.  Pot  the  plants 
in  loam,  with  a little  peat, 
and  a fourth-part  decayed  man- 
ure. The  plants  like  a good 
shift,  and  must  be  freely  sup- 
plied with  water  when  well 
rooted  in  summer,  but  not  so 
freely  in  winter. — J.  D.  E. 

Clematis  montana 
under  glass.  — Although 
this  lively  creeper  is  generally 
seen  on  outside  walls,  especi- 
ally in  the  South  of  England, 
where  it  is  a great  favourite, 
it  does  equally  as  well  under 
glass,  where  its  lovely  blos- 
soms are  produced  about  the 
end  of  March  or  early  in 
April ; and,  being  protected 
from  wind  and  rain,  they  are 
of  the  purest  white,  and  any- 
one not  having  seen  them 
so  grown  would  imagine  that 
it  was  some  new  and  very 
rare  variety,  as  the  blooms 
under  glass  come  very  fine. 

It  is  a plant  of  the  easiest 
culture,  and  grows  very  freely 
in  any  good  garden  soil.  I 
recently  put  a young  plant 
into  a cold  greenhouse,  and 
the  growth  it  made  in  a few 
weeks  was  surprising.  In  fact, 
it  will  cover  any  ordinary 
greenhouse  roof  in  two  sea- 
sons, and  flowers  just  as  freely 
on  the  young  last  season’s 
wood  as  it  does  on  the  old 
spurs  ; and  young  plants 
struck  from  cuttings  last  year 
aie  now  covered  with  blooms 
through  their  entire  length. 

It  can  be  propagated  from  the 
soft  young  shoots,  placed  in 
heat,  at  this  time  of  year. — 

J.  G.  H. 

Mignonette  Machet. 

— This  is  one  of  the  finest 
kinds  I have  ever  grown  for  pot  culture, 
the  spikes  being  of  enormous  size,  and  quite  as 
fragrant  as  the  small  common  variety.  One 
plant  in  a pot  is  all  that  is  necessary,  as  it 
branches  freely,  for  it  is  of  very  dwarf  sturdy 
habit.  The  time  to  sow  the  seed,  so  as  to  have 
good  blooms  at  this  time  of  year,  is  in  August 
and  September ; 4-inch  and  5-inch  pots,  filled 
with  good  loam,  made  very  firm,  is  the  best 
treatment,  and  ample  drainage.  A little  weak 
liquid-manure,  when  approaching  the  blooming 
time,  will  greatly  help  the  size  of  flower-spikes. 

It  is  one  of  those  things  that  repay  good  culture. 

— J.  G.  H. 


OoR  Rbaders’  Illustrations  : A tastefully-arranged  window  border  at  Hillside,  Worle, 
Somerset.  Engraved  for  Gardenino  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Branfill,  137,  Chadwiok-road,  Peckham  Rye,  London,  S.E. 


556.  — Applying  sulphate  of  am- 
monia to  plants,  — This  may  either 
be  dissolved  in  water,  or  a little  may  be 
sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  be  im- 
mediately watered  in.  I was  in  a house  a short 
time  ago  where  some  sulphate  had  been  used, 
deepening  the  tint  of  the  foliage  of  some  Ferns, 


Cotoneaster  microphylla  or  the  winter-flowering 
Jasmine  (Jasminum  nudiflorum),  and  then  in 
front  of  these  can  be  set  out  some  good  dwarf 
hardy  plants,  and  in  the  summer  the  border  can 
be  brightened  up  by  planting  out  such  things 
as  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Tuberous  Begonias, 
Fuchsias,  &c.,  and  also,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
accompanying  illustration,  that  good  old  plant 
the  Orange  Monkey-flower  (Diplacus  (Mimu- 
lus)  glutinosus),  which  thrives  remarkably  well 
in  a warm  and  sunny  border  ; it  should  have 
abundance  of  water  in  dry  weather.  Another 
charming  effect  may  be  made  in  a window  border 
by  planting  good  free-flowering  Carnations, 
and  coating  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  a 
covering  of  the  dwarf-growing  Stonecrops 
(Sedums),  &c.  Single  Petunias,  and  Verbenas 
also  do  well  in  such  borders  in  sunny  spots.  If 
the  border  is  partially  shaded  then  Pansies  of 
good  hardy  kinds  often  do  remarkably  well. 
Many  other  plants  will  do  well  in  such  positions 
if  their  wants  are  carefully  studied.  This 


decking  out  of  window  borders  can  be  done  at 
little  expense  beyond  providing  a good  depth  of 
rich  soil  for  the  plants  to  loot  in,  and  the  sup- 
plying of  abundance  of  water  in  dry,  he  I 
weather  ; and  the  result  is  sure  to  well  repay 
any  time  and  care  that  may  be  spent  upon  it. 

B. 

ORCHIDS. 

MASDEVALLIA  HARRYANA. 

I AM  asked  by  “ J.  P.”  to  say  something  about 
this  plant,  and  this  I will  do  with  a great 
deal  of  pleasure,  because  it  is  one  of  the  very 
handsomest  kinds  in  the  family.  It  is  very 
variable,  no  two  plants  being  alike,  whilst  the 
brilliant  colours  of  the  flowers  cannot  be 
matched  in  any  other  Orchid.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea, 
about  nineteen  years  ago,  and  it  was  named  in 
honour  of  Mr.  Harry  Veitch, 
now  the  head  of  that  cele- 
brated firm.  The  plant  grows 
naturally  at  an  elevation  of 
from  7,000  feet  to  10,000  feet, 
and  it  likes  an  abundance  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere 
and  shade,  and  is  said  to  grow 
in  vast  quantities,  but  all 
greatly  differ  in  the  colour  of 
their  flowers.  I read  of  pure- 
white  forms  and  yellow- 
flowered  varieties,  and  I long 
to  see  both  these  introduced. 
I do  not  think  there  is  so 
much  in  the  cultivation  to 
account  for  size  as  many  do, 
for  I believe  if  the  plant  is 
not  naturally  a large-flowered 
form  no  amount  of  cultiva- 
tion will  make  it  so.  These 
Masdevallias  will  grow  in  a 
very  low  temperature,  and 
they  like  a very  moist  atmos- 
phere all  the  year  round,  but 
for  which  they  might  be 
grown  in  the  same  house  with 
Pelargoniums  and  other 
greenhouse  plants,  but  the 
atmosphere  would  not  suit — 
either  one  or  the  other  must 
be  starved  and  rotted — so  do 
not  attempt  the  two  in  the 
one  house,  or  failure  will  be 
the  result  with  one  or  the 
other  section,  and  I think  it 
must  be  this  failure  which 
has  given  them  such  a great 
set-down  in  the  horticultural 
world.  No  one  appears  to 
care  for  Masdevallias.  I have 
seen  large  plants  put  up  at 
the  auction-room  for  sale,  and 
no  one  bidding  for  them, 
specimens  which  used  to  be 
worth  incredible  sums  going 
begging  for  a few  shillings  ; 
but  if  “ J.  P.”  has  a suitable 
north  house  for  these  plants 
I would  advise  him  to  grow 
them  largely.  They  will  thrive 
well  with  Ferns,  and  produce 
an  immense  quantity  of  blos- 
soms where  no  other  flowers 
will  be  obtained,  and  flowers, 
too,  of  the  most  brilliant  hues.  But  there  is  one 
thing  about  Masdevallia  flowers  which,  so  far 
as  I have  been  able  to  test  them,  tells  against 
them,  or  detracts  from  them  from  the  ladies’ 
point  of  view,  and  that  is  that  they  do  not  last 
very  long  when  cut  and  placed  in  water,  but  if 
allowed  to  remain  upon  the  plants  they  endure 
for  a very  long  time.  “J.  P.”  asks  are  these 
plants  difficult  to  grow  ? I say.  No,  they  are 
not,  if  they  are  properly  treated,  and  proper 
treatment  consists  in  a low  temperature,  a very 
moist  atmosphere,  shade,  and  a free  circulation 
of  air,  but  this  must  not  be  admitted  in  suffi- 
cient volume  to  cause  dryness.  Then,  in  potting, 
the  drainage  must  be  exceptionally  free  and 
open,  and  the  soil  should  not  be  of  too 
heavy  a nature  ; neither  should  there  be  too 
much  of  it  about  the  roots.  I like  good  fibrous 
peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss  in  about  equal  parts 
better  than  anything  else.  If  these  plants  are 
grown  in  too  warm  a temperature  the  leaves 
become  blotched  with  black,  which  gives  the 
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plants  a wretched  appearance  ; but  any  readers 
who  make  up  their  minds  to  grow  them  on  the 
cool  system  need  not  hesitate  about  buying 
such  plants.  They  will  give  no  pleasure  until 
all  the  leaves  with  their  black  blotches  can  be 
cut  away,  but  they  will  be  able  to  have  much 
larger  plants,  as  people  who  get  them  into  this 
condition  get  disgusted  with  them,  and  no 
wonder  at  it.  Matt.  Br.amble. 


DENDROBIUM  THYRSIFLORUM. 

This  is  the  name  of  the  species  sent  by 
“Edmund,”  and  a very  fine  spike  it  is.  I 
magiue  it  is  the  produce  of  an  imported  bulb, 
not  a home-grown  one.  You  are  not  the  only 
person  who  has  fallen  into  an  error  about  this 
Orchid  by  taking  it  for  D.  Schrtederi ; but  I 
think  you  are  about  the  first  one  I have  known 
to  imagine  that  it  was  named  in  honour  of  the 
present  Baron  Schrmder.  The  plant  known  as 
D.  Schroederi  was  named  many  years  ago  in 
honour  of  a Mr.  Schroeder,  of  Stratford-green 
in  Essex,  a large  grower  of  these  plants,  the 
same  that  the  Aerides  Schrtederi  is  named  after. 
It  is  closely  allied  to  D.  densiflorum ; indeed, 
it  sometimes  goes  by  the  name  of  densiflorum 
album.  It  has  large  angular  bulbs,  but  not  so 
long  as  thyrsiflorum,  and  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  not  of  so  clear  a white,  and  the  orange- 
yellow  at  the  base  of  the  lip  passes  into  pale- 
yellow  on  the  borders  ; the  spike  is  more  lax 
than  densiflorum.  The  plant  should  never  be 
confounded  with  the  present  species.  It  is 
rarer  than  thyrsiflorum,  but,  in  my  estimation, 
less  beautiful.  The  present  plant  is  a native  of 
Burmah,  and  has  been  imported  largely  within 
these  last  few  years,  and  it  has  become  frequent 
in  collections  ; but  I do  not  think  it  has  even 
yet  become  thoroughly  established  in  our  collec- 
tions. Like  all  this  section,  its  flowers  do  not 
last  a very  long  time,  which  is  much  to  be 
regretted.  Matt.  Bramble. 


the  other  house  if  they  are  carried  along  each 
side  and  at  the  end.  You  will  require  an 
H-pipe  on  each  side  of  the  house,  to  turn  off  the 
heat  from  the  far  end  when  wanted. — J.  C.  C. 


DENDROBIUM  AGGREGATUM. 

This  is  the  name  of  the  Orchid  flowers  sent  by 
‘ ‘ J.  Duncan.  ” They  were  packed  very  nicely  in 
tissue-paper,  and  came  to  hand  in  perfect  order, 
showing  what  a great  difference  there  is  in 
people’s  packing.  I at  the  same  time  received 
a small  flower  of  a fragile  Orchid  from  a friend, 
who  should  have  known  better,  packed  in  dry 
cotton-wool,  and  it  is  perfectly  indistinguish 
able.  The  Dendrobium  aggregatum  first  flowered 
in  this  country  before  I was  born,  and  it  is  a 
native  of  Burmah,  throughout  which  land  it 
appears  to  be  widely  distributed.  It  is  a low, 
dwarf-growing  plant,  and  succeeds  best  grown 
upon  a block  of  wood.  Many  kinds  of  wood 
are  recommended,  but  I prefer  that  of  Willow 
or  Maple  to  any  other.  It  makes  but  a single 
leaf,  which  is  between  2 inches  and  3 inches 
long,  fleshy,  and  deep-green  ; the  flowers  are 
borne  upon  slender  spikes,  which  become  droop 
ing  from  the  number  of  flowers  borne  upon 
them,  which  usually  ranges  from  six  to  nine  or 
ten,  some  of  the  finest  varieties  producing  a 
dozen  flowers  upon  one  peduncle.  These  when 
first  open  are  of  a pale-yellow,  but  they  change 
with  age  to  a deeper  yellow,  having  an  orange- 
yellow  lip.  It  is  a very  handsome  species, 
have  kept  the  plant  for  years,  and  found  it  free- 
flowering  annually,  but  it  requires  to  be  grown 
in  a warm,  moist  temperature,  and  after  growth 
is  finished  they  should  be  removed  to  a cooler 
house,  and  be  kept  dry.  M.att.  Bramble. 


596.— Heating  a greenhouse.— Ido  not 
wonder  that  you  seek  some  advice  in  arranging 
the  heating  of  such  a house  as  you  propose  build 
ing,  as  it  is  a very  difficult  question  to  deal  with 
T&  difficulty  is  increased  because  the  door  is  at 
the  south  end,  and  that  end  also  is  required  to 
be  the  warmest.  Had  the  door  been  at  the 
north  end  a boiler  of  the  Loughborough  pattern 
might  have  been  fixed  in  the  opposite  end,  when 
the  arrangement  of  the  pipes  would  have  been 
very  simple,  and  attended  with  but  little  risk 
of  the  water  boiling  over.  If  you  work  out  your 
own  plan  you  will  have  to  set  a boiler  down 
below  the  floor-line  at  the  south  end,  so  that  the 
hot-water  pipes  enter  the  house  below  the  sill  of 
the  door,  to  rise  to  their  proper  position  after 
they  are  brought  inside  the  house.  In  this  case 
you  will  require  three  rows  of  4-inch  piping 
along  the  end  and  on  each  side  to  heat  the  first 
house.  Two  pipes  of  the  same  size  will  do  for 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

SEASONABLE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 
NOTES. 

PL.tNTiNo  Asparagus. — This  is  the  best  time 
for  planting  new  beds  of  this  excellent  vege- 
table ; and  provided  that  the  soil  has  been  pre- 
pared by  deep  cultivation  and  liberal  manuring, 
it  will  now  be  in  good  order  for  planting  ; and 
in  doing  this  draw  out  wide  drills,  so  that  the 
roots  can  be  spread  out  at  full  length,  and  deep 
enough  to  cover  the  crowns — a little  deeper 
than  they  were  in  the  seed-bed.  Four  rows, 
with  alleys  between  for  convenience  of  cutting 
the  Grass,  is  the  most  convenient  plan.  After 
planting,  put  a covering  of  half-decayed  manure 
between  the  rows,  to  keep  the  roots  cool  and 
moist  should  dry  weather  prevail. 

Seakale  that  has  been  forced  in  the  ground 
is  often  very  much  weakened  by  leaving  the 
old  forcing  material  over  the  crowns  after  it  is  no 
longer  needed,  thereby  starting  a second 
weakly  growth  and  thus  weakening  the 
crowns.  The  best  plan  is  to  remove  the  pots  and 
litter  directly  the  Kale  is  used,  and  cut  the  crown 
clean  oil  level  with  thesoil,  shakinga  little  manure 
on  them  to  keep  the  frost  out.  They  will  then 
form  very  strong  crowns  that  must  be  thinned 
out  to  the  required  number  as  soon  as  possible 
after  they  are  large  enough. 

Sowing  Runner  and  Dwarf  French  Beans 
will  now  need  attention,  as  they  are  very  im- 
portant crops.  Runners  do  remarkably  well  on 
walls  or  fences,  trained  to  strings  or  wires,  or 
they  may  be  utilised  for  covering  arches  over 
walks,  easily  made  with  a few  pliable  rods,  and 
on  these  they  are  extremely  ornamental  and 
prolific.  Dwarf  Beans,  of  which  Canadian 
Wonder  is  a good  example,  should  be  sown  in 
succession  ; they  are  most  prolific  and  useful. 

Curled  Parsley  is  one  of  the  every-day  re- 
requirements of  the  household,  and  no  trouble 
should  be  thought  too  great  to  have  a good 
supply.  This  is  the  best  time  to  sow  the  seed  to 
have  strong  roots  fit  for  giving  a full  supply  all 
next  winter  and  spring.  I find  a narrow  border, 
close  under  a wall  or  boarded  fence,  a good  place 
for  one  sowing,  and  a sloping  bank,  where  there 
is  good  soil  but  plenty  of  drainage,  is  one  of  the 
best  of  places  for  a crop  to  stand  the  winter. 
Sow  thinly,  and  when  the  young  plants  can  be 
seen  thin  them  out  like  Turnips  with  a sharp 
draw-hoe.  Single  plants  are  much  more  likely 
to  last  a long  time  than  a crowd  of  weakly 
ones,  as  the  full  exposure  to  the  air  hardens 
the  tissues  and  ensures  their  ability  to  stand  all 
weathers. 

Summer  Spinach  is  a crop  that  is  very  easily 
grown,  as  it  does  well  between  Peas  or  Beans, 
and  comes  oflf  before  the  main  crops  need  all  the 
space.  The  best  plan  is  to  draw  a drill  and  sow 
the  seed  moderately  thick,  and  then,  as  soon  as 
the  Spinach  is  6 inches  high,  cut  it  right  off, 
and  every  particle  of  it  is  fit  for  use. 

Planting  late  Potatoes  may  yet  be  done 
with  every  prospect  of  success,  provided  the 
sets  have  been  spread  out  thinly  so  as  to  keep 
the  first  shoots  entire,  as  I have  had  good  crops 
in  this  way  planted  as  late  as  the  first  week  in 
June. 

Winter  Greens,  such  as  Savoys,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Autumn  Cauliflower,  and  Kales,  must 
be  kept  free  from  weeds ; and  if  the  position 
they  are  intended  to  occupy  is  not  yet  vacant, 
the  best  plan  is  to  prick  out  the  young  seedling 
plants  about  6 inches  apart.  This  will  keep 
them  dwarf  and  sturdy,  and  if  carefully  lifted 
when  the  ground  for  them  is  vacant  they  will 
hardly  feel  the  check  of  removal. 

J.  G.,  Hants 


Mushrooms  in  the  open  air.- 1 wrote 
last  week  about  bedding  Pelargoniums,  &c. 
standing  out  the  winter  in  this  place  (see  p.  116) 
but  this  evening  (April  24th)  a neighbour,  know 
ing  my  weakness  for  stewed  Mushrooms,  kindly 
sent  me  in  several.  They  measured  4^  inches 
and  4 inches  in  diameter,  and  she  says  she  had 
larger  ones  five  days  earlier.  I know  last  year 
she  had  her  border  manured  with  stable-litter, 
and  all  autumn  had  a plentiful  supply  of  Mush- 
rooms. But  surely  Mushrooms  on  the  24th  of 


April  grown  on  a border  without  any  protection  • 
are  unusual?  We  saw  our  first  swallows  to-' 
day  ; they  came  and  peeped  into  their  old  nest  ■ 
under  the  roof  of  a shed  which  they  have  occu-  . ■ 
pied  for  several  years. — North  Berwick. 

523.— Growing  Tomatoes  and  Cu- 
cumbers.— It  is  quite  correct  that  these 
two  subjects  do  not  go  well  together,  the  treat- 
ment proper  for  each  differing  in  several  important 
respects,  and  having  a separate  house  for  each 
is  a much  more  satisfactory  plan.  I presume  •, 
that  “Poor  Yorick”  intends  growing  a single' 
row  of  Tomato-plants  next  the  glass,  and  wants  ? 
something  that  will  succeed  beneath  them.  J 
Well,  almost  anything  that  does  not  require  full  j 
exposure  to  light  and  sun,  and  can  do  with  a t 
free  admission  of  air,  may  be  grown  in  such  a * 
position  with  fairly  good  results.  I have  had  J 
Fuchsias,  Tuberous  Begonias,  Double  Petunias,  # 
Heliotropes,  Chinese  Primulas,  P.  obconica,  f 
shrubby  Calceolarias,  and  some  others  doing  [ 
very  fairly  well  under  Tomatoes,  but  the  • 
growths  must  be  kept  constantly  trained  and  ' 
tied,  a distance  of  10  inches  or  12  inches  allowed 
between  each  stem,  and  the  foliage  shortened 
to  half  its  length  if  very  strong.  But  few 
things  succeed  to  any  extent  beneath  Cucum- 
bers, the  shade  is  too  dense,  and  the  drip  from 
the  foliage  when  syringing  too  much  for  most 
things.  Ferns,  Palms,  and  Lycopodiums  are 
most  suitable,  and  with  a little  care  I have 
grown  Gloxinias  very  nicely  under  these  con- 
ditions. By  constantly  damping  the  floors  and 
other  surfaces  it  is  possible  to  do  without  syring-  ' 
ing  the  plaaits  so  heavily  as  some  do,  and  thus 
avoid  the  drip  it  causes. — B.  C.  R. 

498.— Growing  Oeleraic.- If  “M.  R.”  • 
will  treat  his  Celeraic  as  under  I think  he  will 
be  pleased  with  the  result.  Prepare  a good  ] 
piece  of  ground,  and  before  setting  out  his  /: 
plants  be  sure  and  trim  the  roots — i.e.,  take  off’  ; 
all  side  growth  in  the  root  to  prevent  tlie  bulb 
splitting,  as  it  should  grow  like  a Turnip,  having  , 
only  a tap  root.  Set  them  out  about  1 foot  , 
apart  on  the  flat,  not  trenched  ; and  as  they  , 
grow  draw  the  earth  away  from  the  bulb,  and 
let  them  set  in  the  ground  like  an  Onion.  Tako 
up  when  as  large  as  a good-sized  Turnip  ; boil  for 
an  hour  (some  books,  especially  Sutton’s,  give 
twenty  minutes,  but  I find  it  is  not  long  enough),  ; 
and  serve  up  with  white  sauce. — W.  J.  Austen.  ^ 
545.  — Mushrooms  out-of-doors.  — ■ 
Mushrooms  are  plentiful  enougli  in  some  dis-  1 
tricts  in  summer,  growing  naturally  in  the  ) 
fields  ; and,  of  course,  they  have  there  no  warm  i 
manure,  but  the  crop  is  much  influenced  by  the  ' 
character  of  the  weather.  When  grown  arti-  ! 
ficially  it  is  a great  advantage  to  have  a bed  of 
warm  manure  to  start  the  spawn.  It  converts 
what  would  otherwise  be  a somewhat  uncertain 
crop  into  a certainty.  I have  had  a good  crop 
of  Mushrooms  from  filling  a trench  with  manure 
as  it  came  from  the  stables  to  make  a bed  for 
early  Radishes,  by  working  in  some  pieces  of 
spawn  on  the  surface  of  the  manure  before  the 
soU  was  put  on  for  the  Radish-seed,  and  Mush- 
rooms are  frequently  gathered  from  the  kitchen 
garden  where  old  Mushroom-beds  are  dug  in,  or 
even  where  old  hot-beds  impregnated  with 
naturally  generated  spawn  have  been  used  as 
manure  ; but  Mushrooms  are  somewhat  erratic 
in  their  growth,  and  cannot  always  be  relied 
upon  from  these  sources. — E.  H. 

509.— Setting  the  blossoms  of  Tomatoes.— 
Artificial  setting  of  the  blossoms  of  Tomatoes  is  all  very 
well  when  one  has  time  to  do  so,  but  if  “ Novice  ” gives  his 
plants  plenty  of  air,  and  not  too  much  water  when  they 
are  in  bloom,  he  will  most  likely  get  a good  crop  of  fruit 
without  his  interfering  with  the  bloom  at  all.— J.  E. 
Rainham. 

By  setting  the  blossoms  is  meant  con- 
veying the  pollen  from  the  anthers  to  the  pistil 
of  each  flower  by  means  of  a fine  camel-hair 
pencil.  It  must  be  done  when  the  flower  is  fully 
expanded,  and  on  a bright,  sunny  morning,  when 
the  pollen  is  liberated  most  freely.  It  is  gene- 
rally necessary  to  perform  this  operation  during 
the  dull,  short  days  of  winter  and  early  spring 
— or  say  from  November  until  April  ; but  it  is 
nonsense  to  say  it  should  be  done  from  now 
onwards  through  the  summer,  when,  with  free 
ventilation,  the  fruit  will  set  fast  enough  natu- 
rally — unless  seed  is  required,  when  it  will  be 
found  adv'isable  to  do  so. — B.  C.  R. 

548.  — Spring-Onions  for  salad.— The 
Queen  is  a good  variety  of  Onion  for  spring 
salads,  but  the  white  Spanish  is  often  grown 
for  this  purpose.  Sow  somewhat  thickly  in 
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drills  9 inches  apart,  and  commence  drawing 
when  large  enough.  Several  sowings  should  be 
made  during  the  spring,  commencing  on  the 
warm  border  in  February.  The  soil  should  be 
rich  and  somewhat  light  for  the  early  crop.— 
E.  H. 

A GOOD  EARLY  DWARF  FRENCH  BEAN. 

Nettle-leaved  Canterbury  Bean. 

This  is  an  excellent  dwarf,  hardy,  early,  and 
productive  French  Bean,  particularly  suitable 
to  the  requirements  and  means  of  amateurs  who 


Nettle-leaved  Canterbury  French  Bean. 


have  only  a small  plot  of  ground  to  devote  to 
vegetables.  It  is  also,  owing  to  its  dwarf  and 
compact  habit,  particularly  well  adapted  for 
frame  culture.  Being  a very  hardy  kind  it  also 
does  extremely  well  out-of-doors.  The  seed 
may  be  sown  now  on  a warm  and  well-tilled 
' piece  of  ground,  and  a good  crop  of  delicious 
Beans,  with  ordinary  care  in  keeping  clean,  may 
be  considered  as  assured.  The  French  Bean  in 
question  has  great  capacity  for  resisting  disease 
and  unfavourable  weather,  and  it  is  easily  dis- 
: tinguished  from  all  other  varieties  when  true  by 
its  Nettle-like  foliage.  B. 

I 550.— Sowing  late  Peas.— Walker’s  Per- 
petual Bearer  may  be  sown  as  late  as  the  20th 
, of  June  for  a late  crop  ; but  late  Peas  are  much 
i influenced  by  weather  and  situation.  It  will  be 
1 better  to  make  two  or  more  sowings  ; but  in  the 
1 generality  of  places  it  is  not  of  much  use  sowing 
( the  Peas  named  after  the  date  given  above, 

( and  if  the  season  is  cold  and  damp  it  would 
! be  better  to  sow  ten  days  earlier.  This  is  one  of 
the  things  for  which  an  exact  date  cannot  be 
fixed  to  suit  all  situations.  In  sowing  Peas  for 
i a late  crop  I find  it  better  to  sow,  say,  three 
j kinds  on  the  same  date,  and  my  favourite  varie- 
' ties  are  Walker’s,  Huntingdonian,  and  William 
I the  First.  The  last  named  is  an  early  Pea,  but 
it  is  suitable  also  for  late  sowing,  and  often 
succeeds  when  the  season  is  too  cold  for  the 
pods  of  the  Marrows  to  fill  well. — E.  H. 

503.— Burnt  refuse  for  Celery  and 
Leeks.  — The  sweepings  of  streets  in  large 
towns,  such  as  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  would  make 
excellent  manure,  and  the  sweepings  of  the 
cattle-market  there  would  be  still  better,  but 
I the  refuse  should  not  be  burnt ; let  it  lie  in  a 
heap  for  a few  weeks,  or  as  much  longer  as  may 
i be  convenient,  and  use  it  freely.  The  ashes  of 
the  refuse  would  not  have  much  manurial  pro- 
i perties,  but  it  would  be  excellent  to  dig  into  the 
i soil,  especially  if  that  was  heavy  ; but  for  Leeks 
and  Celery  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  some 
rich  manure  as  well  as  the  burnt  refuse. — 
J.  D.  E. 

• 501.— Cucumber  growing.— Sow  the  seeds  at  once, 
and  plant  out  in  rich  soil  when  the  plants  are  large  enough. 

1 Grow  in  a high  temperature.  The  fruit  should  not  be  too 
! large  when  out,  quite  green,  round,  and  without  any  ribs, 

. as  long  as  they  can  be  obtained,  and  with  the  flower  on  the 
fruit  when  it  is  shown. — J.  D.  E 

It  usually  takes  about  six  weeks  from  the  time  the 

plants  are  set  out  until  they  commence  fruiting,  so  that 
they  should  be  planted  immediately  to  be  in  lull  fruit  by 
; the  beginning  of  July.  The  points  of  a Cucumber  may 
1 be  defined  as  (1)  colour,  (2)  straightness  and  form,  (3)  size, 

I and  (4)  bloom,  and  a short  neck  or  handle  also  counts. 

I g I'b't  remain  until  it  begins  to  lose  colour. — ■ 

; 495.— Old  vegetable  seeds.— It  would 
, depend  upon  the  age  of  the  seeds  when  they 
were  received  from  the  seedsmen.  The  large 
|farnis  are  very  careful  to  supply  good  and  new 
[Seeds,  but  they  might  in  some  instances  send 
: two-year-old  seeds  ; in  that  case  Marrow  Peas 
' would  not  do  so  well,  although  they  might 


vegetate.  Round  Peas  that  are  not  wrinkled 
do  not  suffer  injury  so  much  from  age.  Beans 
are  about  the  same  as  Marrow  Peas ; if  the 
seeds  are  only  two  years  old  and  have  been  well 
kept  it  would  be  safe  to  sow  them,  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  new  seeds  produce  the 
most  vigorous  plants. — J.  D.  E. 

Your  Peas  and  Beans,  if  they  have  been  kept  dry— 

i.e.,  not  allowed  to  sprout— and  if  no  insects  have  attacked 
them,  are  quite  sound  and  may  therefore  be  sown,  but  no 
time  should  now'  be  lost  in  doing  so. — Crow. 

497.  — Transplanting  Peas.  — It  is 

possible  to  transplant  Peas  when  they  have 
been  sown  in  long,  narrow  boxes  or  drain-tiles. 
They  are  turned  bodily  out  of  the  boxes  or 
tiles  with  all  the  mould  attached  to  the  roots, 
and  planted  in  the  drills  prepared  for  them.  It 
is  quite  another  matter  when  the  plants  have 
to  be  dug  up  from  the  open  gromid  ; in  that 
case  they  receive  such  a check,  and  would  take 
so  long  to  recover,  it  would  be  better  to  sow  a 
fresh  lot  of  seeds  ; moreover,  the  transplanted 
lot  would  never  produce  vigorous,  free-bearing 
plants. — J.  D.  E. 

I should  strongly  advise  “A.  N.  D.”  not  to  bother 

about  transplanting  his  Peas  where  they  have  failed,  but 
to  soak  others  and  plant  in  the  vacant  patches,  or  sow 
again,  watering  the  rows  well  before  planting,  or  to  soak 
the  Peas  over  night,  and  plant  in  the  morning — no  time  is 
lost  yet.  Transplanted  Peas  receive  such  a check  that 
those  soaked  and  planted  in  the  patches  would  most  likely 
be  before  them.— W.  J.  Austen. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

567.  — Primula  sikkimensis.  — This* 

distinct  and  pretty  Himalayan  species  is  rather 
late  in  starting  into  growth.  The  leaves  die 
down  in  the  autumn,  but  they  start  from  the 
crown  all  at  once  in  the  spring,  producing  um- 
bels of  drooping  yellow  flowers.  They  ought 
to  start  now ; indeed,  if  they  have  made  no 
growth  yet  they  are  probably  dead.  I have 
them  in  flower  from  the  end  of  April  into 
June.  The  early  ones  are  forced  a little  for 
the  Auricula  exhibition.  It  is  a hardy  plant, 
and  may  be  wintered  out-of-doors. — J.  I).  E. 

566.— Plants  for  a cemetery.— I always 
think  the  White  Provence  Rose  is  a beautiful 
bush  for  a cemetery  ; so  is  also  the  old  China, 
and  a good  cluster  of  the  old  York  and  Lancaster. 
Among  modern  Roses  John  Hopper  and  General 
Jacqueminot  soon  make  good-sized  bushes,  and 
they  do  not  die  as  many  of  the  delicate  Roses 
do,  and  for  this  work  one  wants  something  that 
will  not  require  replacing  often.  The  old  Moss 
Rose,  too,  will  be  permanent,  if  the  soil  is  made 
good  when  planting.  Among  other  flowers,  the 
White  Pink,  the  Japanese  Anemone  (white  and 
red),  Achillea  Ptarmica  fl. -pi. , Centaurea  mon- 
tana  (white  and  blue),  Pyrethrum  uliginosum. 
Snowdrops,  Single  Daffodils,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
and  White  Crocuses  may  be  used  freely. — E.  H. 

553.— Best  bedding  Pelargoniums.— 

This  is  to  a great  extent  a matter  of  opinion, 
but  I should  recommend  all  singles.  Double 
Pelargoniums  are  much  disfigured  by  heavy 
showers.  The  following  are  good,  effective, 
free-blooming  kinds  : H.  Jacoby,  deep,  fiery- 
carmine  ; Vesuvius,  scarlet;  Omphale,  salmon  ; 
Queen  of  the  Belgians,  white.  Or  if  you  wish 
for  a choice,  the  four  following  are  also  admirable : 
Meteor,  magenta,  shading  into  orange  at  base 
of  upper  petals,  white  eye  ; Aurea  perfecta  or 
New  Guinea,  both  distinctly  orange ; Paul 
Bauer,  rose-pink,  with  white  blotch  on  upper 
petals  ; Queen  of  the  Whites. — A.  G.  Butler. 

■  The  best  Pelargonium  for  bedding  is 

Queen  of  the  Belgians.  This  is  a superb  bedder. 
The  growth  is  sturdy  and  strong,  the  trusses  of 
flowers  are  freely  produced,  and  the  colour  of 
the  purest  white.  It  is  cheap,  too,  as  I see  it  is 
offered  in  Gardening  at  2s.  per  dozen.  The 
best  crimson  is  Henry  Jacoby;  the  most  satis- 
factory scarlet  sort  is  Vesuvius.  For  a pink  you 
cannot  select  a better  sort  than  Master  Chris- 
tine.— J.  C.  C. 

■  The  four  I should  recommend  are  Henry  Jacoby 

(deep  crimson),  Vesuvius  (scarlet),  White  Queen,  and 
Master  Christine  (pink). — E.  H 

442.— Propagating  the  double  Furze. 

— The  simplest  way  of  increasing  this  is  to  take 
cuttings  as  soon  as  growth  is  completed — say 
the  beginning  of  August.  Take  the  tips  of  the 
wood  made  the  preceding  summer,  as  older 
wood  will  rarely  make  roots.  Cut  them  to 
about  3 inches  in  length,  and  insert  them  firmly 
in  a frame  in  light  sandy  soil,  watering  them 


well  in.  Keep  them  shaded  from  sun.  Keep 
them  moist  and  give  air  for  an  hour  or  two 
every  morning.  The  greater  portion  will  make 
roots  either  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  or 
early  in  spring  if  they  are  sheltered  througli  the 
winter. — J.  C.,  Bijfleet. 

516.— Planting  Verbenas.- Much  depends  upon 
how  you  intend  to  grow  these  flowers.  If  you  intend  to 
tie  them  up  to  sticks,  6 inches  apart  will  be  sufficient ; 
but  if  you  peg  them  down,  so  as  to  cover  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  you  must  allow  at  least  a foot  to  each  plant.  The 
latter  is,  to  my  mind,  the  prettiest  way  of  treating  Ver- 
benas.— A.  G.  Botlee. 

These  beautiful  summer  and  autumn- 
flowering plants  are  not  nearly  so  popular  as 
they  used  to  be,  or  as  they  ought  to  be.  In 
good,  deep,  and  rich  soil,  which  is  best  for 
them,  they  make  vigorous  growth  and  produce 
fine  trusses  of  bloom.  If  the  plants  are  of  large 
size  they  may  be  planted  at  least  18  inches 
asunder,  about  the  last  days  in  May  or  early  in 
June.  See  that  they  are  free  from  red-spider 
and  green-fly  before  planting  them  out. — 
J.  D.  E. 

If  a mass  of  bloom  is  wanted,  plant  1 foot  apart, 

and  peg  down  till  the  ground  is  covered  ; but  if  flowers 
are  required  for  exhibition,  more  space  is  required.  Fifteen 
inches  each  way  will  not  be  too  much.— E.  H. 

574. — Plants  for  banks.— Petunias  and  Nasturtiums 
will  probably  do  as  well  as  anything,  and  be  cheaper  than 
most  things.  Seeds  of  Portulacas  sown  thinly  now  will 
make  a nice  effect  in  summer.  If  there  is  a shady  slope, 
plant  it  with  Creeping  Jenny. — E.  H. 


SNOWDROP  WINDFLOWER  (ANEMONE 
SYLVESTRIS). 

This  is  a free-growing  and  handsome  species, 
thriving  vigorously  on  almost  any  soil,  the  white 
flowers,  as  large  as  a crown-piece,  being  freely 
produced  over  a mass  of  fresh  green  leaves. 
Being  a native  of  Siberia  and  Central  Europe, 
it  is  perfectly  at  home  in  this  country,  and 
should  be  grown  wherever  first-rate  border 
flowers  are  appreciated.  It  will  associate  well 
with  the  Alpine  Windflower  (Anemone  alpina), 
and  plants  of  like  size,  about  the  lower  parts  of 
the  rock  garden.  Being  naturally  a native  of 
t le  grove,  it  will  be  found  perfectly  at  home  by 
the  side  of  woodland  walks  and  half-wild  spots 
in  shrubberies.  The  aspect  of  the  drooping, 
unopened  buds  has  suggested  its  English  name 
— the  Snowdrop  Anemone.  It  flowers  in  April 


and  May,  and  the  blossoms  are  pure-white.  It 
grows  to  a height  of  1 foot  to  15  inches.  It  is 
easily  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots. 

E. 


591.— Plants  for  borders.  — There  are 
plenty  of  annual  plants  that  would  fill  up  the 
vacant  places  of  which  you  speak,  if  the  soil  is 
not  too  full  of  the  roots  of  the  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  Sunflower  is  one  of  them,  but  it  will  not 
do  much  good  in  a poor,  dry  soil.  The  annual 
Chrysanthemums  do  not  require  rich  ground, 
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and  they  continue  in  flower  until  the  autumn. 
Poppies  are  also  useful  in  such  cases,  if  the  seed 
is  sown  thinly  and  raked-in  for  positions  near  to 
walks.  The  common  trailing  Nasturtium  is  the 
best  you  can  choose.  All  the  above-named  seeds 
may  be  sown  at  once. — J.  C.  C. 

Daffodil  Empress.— It  has  been  said  of 
this  that  it  is  too  much  like  Horsefaeldi  to  be 
really  needed,  but  it  differs  from  that  fine  kind 
in  blooming  about  a fortnight  later,  and  in 
beauty  of  form  is,  I think,  the  better  of  the 
two.  It  is  a lovely  Daffodil,  and  one  that  can- 
not well  be  dispensed  with  where  choice  hardy 
flowers  are  valued.  It  is  a vigorous  kind,  and 
increases  with  tolerable  rapidity  when  the  soil 
is  favourable,  but  it  is  apt  to  dwindle  in  cold, 
moisture  holding  ground;  therefore,  a warm, 
well- drained  position  should  be  chosen  tor  it. 
It  is  also  charming  grown  in  pots  for  window  or 
greenhouse.  — Byfleet. 


have  been  stopped  when  about  .3  inches  or 
4 inches  high.  You  will  do  right  to  put  out 
as  you  intend,  but  I should  strongly  advise  you 
not  to  plunge  in  pots,  but  plant  out,  and  take 
up  and  pot  in  the  autumn.  I have  tried  all 
ways,  and  find  the  latter  much  the  best  way. 
If  you  want  good  blooms  do  not  have  too  much 
growth.  Pinch  but  little,  as  it  only  stands  to 
reason  you  cannot  have  quantity  and  quality 
too.— W.  J.  Austen. 


the  plants  are  sometimes  lifted  in  autumn  to 
keep  over  the  winter,  to  produce  cuttings  for 
the  next  year.  But  young  plants  struck  in  a 
cold  frame  towards  the  end  of  July  or  beginning 
of  August  will  be  more  satisfactory. — E.  H. 


PERNS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CUTTING  DOWN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


“ L.  p.  B.”  should  allow  his  plants  to 

grow  uninterruptedly  until  the  time  arrives  for 
cutting  them  down,  which  is  best  done  from  the 
middle  of  May  at  intervals  until  the  middle  of 
June,  starting  with  the  latest  flowering  sorts, 
such  as  grandiflorum,  Boule  d’Or,  and  Meg 
Merrilies,  for  instance,  aud  finishing  with  those 
which  flower  early,  as  the  Rundle  family,  Elaine 
and  Mdme.  Bertie  Rendatler.  The  dwarf-grow- 
ing  sorts,  such  as  Avalanche,  L’Adorable,  &c,, 
should  be  cut  down  to  within  3 inches  of  the 
soil,  allowing  others  to  range  in  height  to  9 
inches  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  now  grow- 
intr— 6 inches  will  suffice  until  the  plants  require 
shifting  into  larger  ones  after  cutting  down  and 
new  shoots  are  formed.  I should  not  advise  the 
plunging  of  the  pots  prior  to  cutting  down  at 
all,  much  less  in  a bed  of  clay.  Ashes  or  Cocoa- 
nut-fibre  refuse  would  be  better.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  are  safe  from  frost  they  may  be 
turnedout-of-doorsina  sheltered  position.  Care- 
fully apply  water  to  the  roots,  making 
that  they  never  suffer  for  want  of  it.  When 
the  cutting-down  commences,  if  the  plants  can 
have  the  protection  of  a cold  frame  so  much  the 
better,  as  they  may  receive  a severe  check 
and  will  lose  much  sap  in  consequence  io 
become  saturated  about  the  roots  would  be  one 
course  to  what  is  incorrect  in  their  culture, 
therefore,  the  protection  of  a cold  fraine,  for  a 
time,  until  new  shoots  are  formed,  will  be  an 
advantage.  No  water  will  be  required  at  the 
roots  for  several  days  after  cutting  down.  A 
sprinkling  overhead  with  the  syringe  will  assist 
t lie  formation  of  side  shoots.  The  number  of 
these  breaks  must  be  disbudded  to  three  on  the 
larger-growing  varieties,  running  up  to  six  on 
the  smaller  kinds,  to  produce  good  blooms. 
When  the  new  growths  are  2 inches  long,  shift 
tlie  plants  into  the  flowering  pots— 8 inches, 

9 inches,  and  10  inches  will  suffice — choosing  tor 
the  former-sized  pot  the  weak-growing  sorts, 
and  so  on  in  proportion  until  all  are  done,  it 
possible,  for  a few  days  after  potting  the  plants 
will  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  frame,  as  in  the 
case  of  heavy  rains  the  soil  becomes  soured 
before  the  roots  take  possession.  Syringe  the 
plants  overhead  until  new  growth  is  well  estab- 
lished, when  they  should  have  free  exposure 
to  light  and  air,  to  induce  the  growths  to  be 
made  thoroughly  healthy.  Carefully  staking 
out  the  branches,  so  that  they  are  not  damaged 
by  winds,  is  necessary  to  insure  perfect  safety. 
When  the  pots  in  which  the  plants  are  to  flower 
in  are  well  supplied  with  roots,  liquid-manure 
or  an  artificial  one  should  be  applied,  the  former 
at  every  alternate  watering,  the  latter  once  a 
week.  Syringe  the  foliage  in  bright  weather  in 
the  evening,  to  induce  a healthy  tone  to  the 
leaves.  E-  Molyneux. 


TREATMENT  OF  THE  PLANTS  AFTER 
POTTING. 

The  position  which  the  plants  are  to  occupy 
during  the  summer  months  requires  considera- 
tion, and  should  be  looked  out  and  made  ready 
for  their  reception.  Practised  cultivators  will, 
of  course,  need  no  advice  ; but  those  who  are 
cultivating  the  Chrysanthemum  for  the  first 
season  will  require  to  know.  My  practice  is  to 
fence  in  an  open  space  with  thatched  sheep- 
hurdles,  or  double  hurdles  set  on  end  which  are 
not  thatched  at  all.  This  protection  is  to  ward 
off  easterly  winds,  which  sometimes  play  sad 
havoc  with  the  leaves,  often  bruising  the  tissues 
so  much  as  to  cause  a serious  check  to  the 
growth  of  the  plants  directly  after  being  potted. 
The  position  I select  is  one  facing  south  with 
the  protection  named  above.  Within  this 
shelter  the  plants  are  stood  thickly  together 
until  all  are  potted,  when  they  can  be  placed  in 
their  summer  quarters  so  much  better,  having 
regard  to  a neat  arrangement  for  the  summer 
months,  and  varying  the  heights  according  to 
the  position  and  variety.  I am  generally 
troubled  here  with  strong  easterly  winds 
throughout  the  month  of  May,  and,  arranged 
in  a mass,  the  plants  escape  the  damaging 
effects  of  wind  of  this  kind.  In  the  mean- 
time the  summer  position  can  be  got  ready  as 
well  as  the  stakes  for  the  plants,  which  should 
not  be  placed  outside  unless  they  are  securely 
staked.  When  the  supports  are  obtained  from 
the  woods  they  should  be  cut  at  once,  and,  if 
crooked,  tied  in  bundles,  which  will  help  to 
straighten  them.  One  year’s  growth  of  young 
Hazel  will  suffice  to  make  stakes  for  the  plants 
until  they  get  into  their  summer'  quarters. 
Other  lengths,  such  as  4 feet,  6 feet,  8 feet,  ?nd 
10  feet,  will  also  be  needed.  Bamboo-canes  are 
largely  used  where  available.  Some  growers 
erect  supports  of  iron  standards  with  galvanised 
wire  tightly  stretched.  To  this  the  stakes  in 
the  pots  are  firmly  tied,  which  prevents  them 
being  broken  by  winds.  A very  good  trellis 
can  be  made  with  stout  poles  varying  in  height 
.according  to  the  variety  of  plants  grown.  T hree 
cross  rails  will  be  required  for  the  tallest  plants, 
and  so  on  in  proportion  to  their  height.  These 
will  not  be  required  nearly  so  stout  as  the  poles. 
Labels  should  now  be  got  ready,  as  the  plants 
are  generally  all  re-named  after  they  are  potted. 
Builders’  ceiling-laths  answer  well  if  cut  into 
lengths  of  about  6 inches,  thus  allowing  space 
for  any  notes  which  may  be  made  during  the 
season’s  growth.  -h- 


BEAUTIFUL  ADIANTUMS. 

The  various  beautiful  shades  of  colouring  for 
which  this  genus  is  remarkable  are  never 
seen  to  greater  advantage  than  at  the  present 
time,  when  the  plants  are  full  of  new  growth. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  while  some  of  the 
species  have  such  bright  tints  of  colouring  in 
the  young  fronds,  others  under  the  same  treat- 
ment retain  the  deep  sombre  green,  the  young 
fronds  being  only  a shade  lighter  than  the 
older  ones,  and  with  no  trace  of  bright  colour- 
ing. Of  the  richly-tinted  sorts  A.  V eitchi  is 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  the  young  fronds 
being  of  a bright,  almost  crimson  tint.  Another 
richly-coloured  variety  is  A.  tetraphyllum 
gracile.  It  is  a pity  that  this  charmmg  Fern 
Siould  be  so  rarely  met  with.  This,  however, 
can  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
one  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  to  manage 
of  all  the  genus.  A.  rubellum,  as  its  name 
implies,  has  a bright  ruddy  tint,  and,  unlike  the 
last  mentioned,  it  is  of  free  growth,  and  should 
be  found  in  every  collection.  A.  tinctum  is 
nearly  allied,  but  has  rather  broader  fronds  and 
of  a more  rosy  tint.  A.  rhodophyllum,  of  dwarf 
compact  habit,  with  broad  pinnules,  has  a deep 
purple-crimson  shade,  which  contrasts  well  with 
A.  Victoriae,  which  has  young  fronds  of  a pale 
bronzy-brown.  The  beautiful  A.  Farleyense, 
when  well  exposed  to  the  light,  has  a soft,  deli- 
cate pink  shade  in  the  young  fronds,  as  also  A. 
tenerum,  while  A.  scutum  has  a pale,  almost 
amber  tint.  A.  macrophyllum  is  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous,  the  broad  pinnules  showing 
a great  variety  of  shades,  varying  from  light 
rosy-purple  to  deep-green.  A.  m.  bipinnatum 
has  a slightly  different  shade,  being  of  a more 
bronzy  tint.  Among  those  of  a paler  colour  may 
be  mentioned  A.  grandiceps,  which,  -when 
grown  in  suspended  pots,  develops  beautifully 
tasselled  fronds  which  droop  over  the  sides,  and 
when  young  have  a peculiarly  delicate  shade. 
A.  elegans  is  another  beautiful  variety  of  the 
old  favourite  A.  cuneatum.  A.  fragrantissimura 
is  also  of  a pale  tint,  especially  in  plants  con- 
fined to  small  pots.  Of  the  deep-green  varieties 
A.  Mariesiis  one  of  the  most  distinct,  the  yoimg 
fronds  being  only  a shade  lighter  than  the  older 
ones,  which  are  a rich  deep-green.  This  belongs 
to  the  Capillus- Veneris  section,  of 
are  several  very  distinct  varieties.  AH  of  these, 
even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions,  show 
no  colour  in  the  young  fronds,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  while  the  brightly-tinted  sorts 
succeed  better  in  a light,  open  position,  those 
of  a more  sombre  hue  delight  in  a cool,  shady 
F.  H.  in  the  Garden. 


504.— Chrysanthemums  for  exhibi- 
tion blooms.— If  12-sized  pots  are  what  is 
generally  known  as  10-inch  ones,  inside  measure- 
ment, they  are  not  too  large  for  the  final  shift 
for  the  strongest  growing  varieties,  such  as 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  and  Prince  Alfred,  in 
the  Japanese  and  incurved  sections.  But  as 
the  sizes  vary,  in  accordance  with  the  numbers, 
so  much  in  different  potteries,  it  is  wise  to  be 
guided  by  the  size  of  the  pots  in  inches,  always 
measuring  inside  the  pot,  at  the  top.  Jwo 
sizes  of  pots  should  be  employed  for  the  fanal 
shift,  9 inches  and  10  inches,  the  weaker-growing 
varieties  for  the  former  size,  and  such  as  those 
mentioned  for  the  larger.  Suppose  a stock  of 


larger  pots  are  at  hand — say,  11 -inch  ones 


This  is  a very  simple  process,  and  has  a tendency  to 

produce  plants  with  stems  averaging  a yard  hi^h.  The 
plants  should  be  cut  down  co  within  4 inches  or  5 inches  of 
their  base  about  the  last  week  in  May  or  June.  They  pro- 
duce blooms  of  large  size  and  good  form.  I would  prefer 
having  the  pots  arranged  on  a hard  bottom,  fully  exposed 
rather  than  plunged  to  the  rim  in  clay  soil.— J.  D.  E. 

Begin  on  the  late  flowering  varieties.  Fair  Maid  of 

Guernsey,  Ethel,  grandiflorum,  Mdme.  C.  Audiguier,  &c., 
about  the  end  of  the  third  week  in  this  month  (May),  and 
finish  with  the  early  flowering  kinds  about  the  8th  or  10th 
of  June.  Cut  them  down  to  within  0 inches  of  the  soil, 
select  three  or  tour  of  the  best  breaks,  and  when  in  growth 
again  shift  into  the  flowering  pots.— B.  C.  R. 

“L.  F.  B.”  should  have  said  how  high 

his  Chrysanthemums  are  now.  They  should 


larger  - 

should  advise  that  two  plants  be  placed  in  each 
They  will  succeed  quite  as  well  as  singly , and 
much  better  than  growing  one  plant  only  in 
pots  of  that  size. — E.  Molyneux. 


The  size  of  pot  known  as  12’s,  that  is,  such  as  are 

10  inches  in  diameter  inside  measurement,  are  not  too 
large.  Put  one  plant  in  each  of  the  vigorous  varieties,  and 
two  of  such  as  do  not  grow  so  strongly.— J.  D.  E. 


558.— Ground  bone-meal  from  Bom- 
laa V —If  the  Indian  bone-meal  is  like  that 
obtained  from  English  sources  it 
for  dressing  lawns  and  for  outdoor  Roses,  i 
lawns  it  should  be  applied  in  the  ^uHimn,  a 
soon  as  mowing  ceases  for  season  I ^lOuW 
prefer  to  mix  with  it  half  its  bulk  of  fine  soil, 
Ld  distribute  it  over  the  surface  at  the  rate  of 
Tib  of  the  meal  to  every  3 square  yards  of 
ground.  The  lawn  should  be  well  rolled  after- 
wards when  the  surface  is  moderately  dry.  lor 
CsS  th7meal  may  be  spread  on  the  surface  at 
the  rate  of  4 lb.  of  the  meal  to  each  tree,  over  a 
drcle  of,  say , 1 8 inches.  If  the  Roses  are  in  a bed 
or  border,  the  meal  may  be  spread  over  all  the 
surface  ; in  any  case  the  stuff  must  be  ig  y 
forked  in.  You  must  not  expect  very 
sSs  fromit  the  first  year.  If  it  is  anything 
like  the  bone-meal  I have  used,  manur^ 
properties  are  more  latent  than  in  the  majority 
of  other  concentrated  manures.^ . O.  t.. 

568  — Hvacinthus  candicans.— Tins  w 
a very  accommodating  plant,  as  it  wi  o ^ 
11  rri-num  in  Tints  and  in  the  open  air. 


557.— Removing  Verbenas  in  flower. 

— Certainly,  lifting  Verbenas,  or  any  other 
plants,  when  in  flower,  and  placing  them  in 
pots  will  give  them  a severe  check  and  pr^ty 
well  spoil  their  usefulness  for  that  season.  But 


well  both  grown  in  pots  and 
presume  you  had  good-sized  bulbs  to  begin  • 
K you  have  oily  to  -it  pa^ 


will  come  right  this  year.  If  yours  are  P° 

when  the  flower-stem  is  rising.  1^.“®  pw 
are  in  the  open  ground  and  the  P°s[t|^  ^ 

open  and  the  soil  good,  you  need  not  be  in  any 
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anxiety  about  them.  These  plants  blossom  on 
stems  from  2 feet  to  4 feet  high.  In  the  open 
air  they  come  into  flower  aboitt  the  middle  of 
August. — J.  C.  C. 

^ Seeds  sown  in  February  will  not  pro- 
duce flowering  plants  this  year,  nor  will  they 
flower  next  year.  It  is  usually  the  third  year 
before  they  produce  flowers.  Plant  them  in  a 
border  in  good,  deep,  sandy  loam,  and  they 
will  establish  themselves  as  ordinary  herbace- 
ous plants,  and  flower  year  after  year  in  the 
same  place.  I planted  some  seedlings  six  years 
ago  in  what  I thought  was  unsuitable  soil — it 
is  rather  heavy  and  wet  in  winter  ; but  the 
plants  increase  in  vigour,  and  are  very  hand- 
some when  in  flower. — J.  D.  E. 


A BEAUTIFUL  HALF-HARDY  PLANT 
(VENIDIUM  CALBNDULACEUM). 

This  is  a beautiful  half-hardy  perennial  plant 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  of  dwarf  spread- 
ing growth,  and  bears  in  summer  a profusion  of 
showy  Marigold-like  yellow  blossoms.  If  several 
plants  are  put  out  together  on  a warm,  sunny 
border  the  effect  is  very  good.  Cuttings  put  in 
in  August  root  freely,  and  may  be  potted  and 
kept  in  the  greenhouse  through  the  winter  till 


FRUIT. 

VINES  IN  SMALL  GARDENS. 

At  the  present  time  Vines  that  have  not  been 
forced  require  a good  deal  of  attention.  They 
are  now  making  growth  freely,  and  in  many 
cases  the  bunches  are  either  in  flower  or  fast 
advancing  towards  that  stage.  It  is  very  neces- 
sary, therefore,  that  they  shbuld  receive  regular 
attention.  If  not  already  done,  the  shoots  that 
are  to  carry  the  bunches  should  be  tied  down  to 
the  wires,  and  those  that  are  not  wanted  should 
be  removed  ; but  in  the  case  of  vigorous  grow- 
ing Vines  it  is  better  to  wait  until  the  fruit- 
bearing  shoot  is  settled  in  its  place,  as  some- 
times they  break  off  if  they  are  strained  down 
too  hard  at  first.  I need  hardly  say  that  the 
strongest  shoots  generally  give  the  largest  and 
handsomest  bunches  of  fruit ; these  should  be 
tied  down  first.  With  regard  to  the  number  of 
bunches  that  should  be  left  on  the  Vines,  no 
definite  instruction  can  be  given  that  would  be 
applicable  to  all  cases.  I may,  however,  say 
that  one  bunch  to  every  foot  length  of  rod  is 
enough  for  any  Vine  that  is  expected  to  go  on 
bearing  for  a reasonable  number  of  years.  I am 
aware  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which 


Flowers  of  Venidium  calendulaoeum. 


May,  when  they  should  be  planted-out.  In 
winter  the  plants  must  not  have  much  water,  or 
they  will  damp  off.  It  may  be  readily  raised 
from  seeds  sown  in  a hot-bed  in  early  spring  j 
the  seedlings  should  be  planted-out  in  May  in 
friable  soil  in  a warm  exposure.  This  Venidium 
is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
amateur  and  other  gardeners.  G. 


651.— Primula  obconica.— This  plant 

never  does  go  out  of  bloom,  and  if  the  flower- 
trusses  are  pinched  off  it  does  not  seem  to 
improve  the  plants  much,  for  as  soon  as  a little 
new  growth  is  made  up  comes  the  fresh  trusses, 
although  weaker  than  those  that  have  been 
removed.  The  plan  I have  adopted  and  prac- 
tised ever  since  the  plant  was  introduced  has 
been  to  let  the  plants  flower  until  they  are  quite 
worn  out,  and  by  that  time  a fresh  batch  of 
young  plants  have  been  grown  up  to  take  their 
place.  I sow  seeds  annually  in  January  ; they 
vegetate  freely  in  a cool  greenhouse  near  the 
glass,  and  should  be  grown  on  in  frames  during 
the  summer. — J.  D.  E.  ° 

655.— Cleaning  slates.— Muriatic  acid  will  remove 
the  spots.  Loosen  them  with  the  aoid,  and  then  rinse  off 
with  clear  water.  It  is  a capital  thing  also  to  remove  lime 
spots  from  windows,  and  also  the  shading  from  glass- 
houses in  the  autumn.— L.  C.  K. 

671. -Killing  weeds  in  a stable-yard.-Dan- 
delions  are  difficult  to  eradicate  in  a stable-yard  • but 
perseverance  with  the  decapitating  process  and  sulphuric 
acid  or  salt  will  in  time  get  rid  of  them. E.  II.  ^ 


heavier  crops  are  taken  annually  for  a few  years, 
but  Vines  subjected  to  such  a strain  do  not  last 
many  years  in  a satisfactory  condition.  The 
wise  cultivators  are  those  who  take  a moderate 
crop  every  year  ; their  Vines  not  only  last  the 
longest,  but  they  give  less  anxiety,  as  they  do 
not  come  to  a sudden  stop  and  refuse  to  bear 
fruit  like  those  that  have  been  over-taxed  in 
earlier  years.  I think  it  rather  best  for  those 
who  are  not  experienced  in  Grape  growing  to 
allow  all  the  bunches  to  set  their  fruit  before 
they  decide  which  is  to  remain  ; but  there  must 
be  no  delay  in  cutting  off  those  that  are  not 
wanted  after  the  berries  are  as  large  as  a pin’s 
head.  At  that  stage 

Thinning  out  the  berries  should  also  take 
place.  This  is  work  that  requires  to  be  done 
with  care,  removing  those  from  the  middle  of 
the  bunch  first ; while  doing  so  the  cultivator 
should  bear  in  mind  that  a moderate  thinning 
is  very  desirable,  as  it  gives  room  for  those  that 
are  left  to  grow  larger.  With  regard  to  stop- 
ping the  lateral  growth,  the  usual  plan  is  to 
allow  two  leaves  beyond  the  bunch,  but  it  is 
not  strictly  necessary  to  follow  that  rule.  If 
there  is  room  on  the  wires  for  a greater  length 
of  lateral  three  or  four  other  leaves  may  be  left. 

I have,  however,  proved  in  practice,  like  many 
other  growers,  that  there  is  no  gain  in  having 
more  than  two  leaves  above  the  bunch.  In  the 
matter  of  syringing  Vines  it  is  best  to  discon- 
tinue doing  so  as  soon  as  the  bunches  show 
themselves.  At  the  same  time,  if  red-spider 


attacks  the  foliage.  It  is  better  to  use  the  syringe 
freely  after  the  berries  are  set,  and  until  they 
begin  to  change  colour,  than  to  allow  this  enemy 
to  increase.  Should  there  be  a serious  attack 
of  the  spider,  the  best  remedy  for  amateurs  to 
use  is  what  gardeners  call  steaming  the  house. 
This  is  done  by  shutting  up  the  inery — -say  at 
four  or  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  according 
to  the  weather — and  then  to  syringe  the  Vines, 
and  the  walls,  and  stages,  and  to  damp  down 
the  floor.  In  a short  time  after  the  house  will 
be  full  of  steam,  or  at  any  rate  the  internal  air 
of  the  house  will  be  so  heavily  charged  with 
moisture  as  to  be  positively  disagreeable  to  these 
insects.  They  do  not  like  moisture.  If  this 
treatment  does  not  get  rid  of  them  it  will  at 
least  prevent  their  increase.  If  it  is  continued 
for  a fortnight  there  is  every  probability  that 
these  enemies  will  seek  for  more  agreeable 
quarters.  The  best  preventive  against  the 
attacks  of  the  red-spider  is  to  keep  a careful 
look  out  for  any  hot,  dry  corners  in  the  house, 
especially  where  there  are  fixed  lights.  Those 
are  the  places  in  which  they  generally  make 
their  first  appearance,  but  if  these  positions  are 
forcibly  syringed  two  or  three  times  a day  the 
spider  will  find  them  uncomfortable  to  stay  in 
them.  How  to  manage  the 

Temperature  of  houses  in  which  Vines  are 
growing  appears  to  be  a subject  that  troubles 
some  of  the  readers  of  Gardening.  But  to  give 
very  precise  instructions  would  occupy  much 
space.  It  must,  therefore,  suffice  if  I say  that 
all  extremes  of  either  heat  or  cold  should  be 
avoided.  I am  writing  chiefly  for  those  who  do 
not  use  fire-heat  for  their  Vines.  In  all  such 
cases  the  cultivator  has  to  depend  on  the  natural 
temperature ; he  must,  therefore,  utilise  the 
heat  of  the  sun  as  much  as  possible.  Briefly,  I 
may  say  that  the  top  ventilators  must  be 
opened  when  the  thermometer  registers  70  degs. 
As  the  temperature  rises  more  air  may  be  given, 
but  the  front  or  bottom  lights  should  not  be 
opened  until  the  thermometer  marks  85  degs. , 
always  remembering  that  in  very  bright  weather 
a temperature  of  90  degs.,  if  accompanied  with 
plenty  of  air,  will  do  more  good  than  harm. 
When  unaccustomed  to  the  work  of  the  garden  no 
one  should  trust  to  their  own  feelings  regarding 
the  state  of  the  weather.  The  indication  of  the 
thermometer  inside  the  house  should  alone  be 
followed.  J.  C.  0. 


594.— Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Gros 
Guillaume  Grapes. — “Constant  Reader” 
appears  to  have  found  out  the  true  character  of 
these  two  Grapes,  as  he  says  they  will  not  fruit 
if  pruned  on  the  short-spur  system,  but  they 
will  do  so  on  the  long-rod  plan.  I found 
that  was  so  when  I grew  them,  and  that  is  the 
experience  of  most  other  growers.  The  only 
way  I could  get  them  to  bear  fruit  was  to  leave 
a long  spur.  Instead  of  cutting  back  to  the  first 
or  second  bud,  I used  to  prune  back  to  the  fifth 
or  sixth — the  result  was  then  more  satisfactory. 
But  as  “Constant  Reader”  has  found  out,  they 
require  growing  on  the  extension  principle.  As 
I have  already  said,  however,  something  may  be 
done  by  pruning  less  severely  than  usual.  In 
many  cases  all  strong  growing  Vines  are 
cramped  for  room — the  single-rod  system  does 
not  suit  them.  When  the  length  of  the  rafter 
is  anything  under  22  feet  they  should  have  two 
or  three  rods  to  each  Vine. — J.  C.  C. 

520.— Newly-planted  Vines.— The  best 
treatment  for  them  is  to  rub  off  all  the  shoots, 
as  they  start  from  the  eyes,  except  a few  at  the 
base  of  the  plants.  The  house  being  21  feet 
long  would  only  admit  of  one  rod  from  eacli 
Vine  the  whole  length  of  the  rafters.  A space 
of  3 feet  could  be  afforded  between  each  Vine, 
and  18  inches  between  the  end  Vines  and  the 
end  of  the  house.  As  the  Vines  are  outside 
they  need  not  be  syringed,  nor  would  I care  to 
syringe  them  after  they  have  been  trained 
inside,  unless  red-spider  should  attack  them, 
when  it  would  be  necessary  to  syringe  to  keep 
this  down.  A moist  atmosphere  should  be 
maintained  in  the  house,  but  not  a very  high 
temperature  the  first  year,  as  the  Vines  are 
outside.  I would  not  use  any  artificial  heat, 
merely  shutting  up  early  in  the  afternoon  to 
keep  in  the  heat  of  the  sun. — J.  D.  E. 


Our  readers  vrill  kindly  remember  that  ive  are  glad,  to 
receive  for  engraving  any  suggestive  or  beautiful  photo- 
grajohs  of  plants  or  garden  scenes,  especially  of  gardens  o 
a picturesque  character.  ^ 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

STRIKING  CUTTINGS  OF  EVERGREEN 
SHRUBS. 

500. — Cuttings  of  evergreen  slirubs,  climbers, 
both  evergreen  ami  deciduous,  strike  freely 
if  the  management  is  carried  out  properly. 

It  is  necessary  to  divide  them  into  two  sections, 
such  as  the  coniferous  and  the  shrubs,  climbing 
and  deciduous  plants,  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
as  the  insertion  of  the  former  should  take  place 
fully  a month  sooner  than  in  the  case  of  the 
latter.  The  following  is  a list  of  sorts  which 
strike  freely  in  a cold  frame : Retinospora 
plumosa  and  the  golden  form  of  it — nana. 
Thuja  Lobbi,  Cryptomeria  elegans.  Golden  Yew, 
Thujopsis  borealis,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  erecta 
viridis  and  C.  Lawsoniana.  About  the  third 
week  in  August,  when  the  current  season’s 
growth  has  become  partly  ripened,  is  the 
period  at  which  the  above  sorts  succeed  best 
from  cuttings.  A shallow  frame  suits  well,  as 
the  cuttings  are  near  the  light  without  the 
necessity  of  filling  the  frame  with  so  much  soil 
to  raise  the  cuttings.  On  the  base  lay  3 inches 
of  partly-decayed  leaves  made  firm,  over  this 
some  finely-sifted  peat  and  loam,  leaf-soil,  and 
sand,  in  equal  portions  ; press  it  down  firmly 
2^  inches  thick,  scatter  over  the  surface  some 
silver  sand,  which  will  be  carried  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  with  the  dibber  in  inserting 
the  cuttings,  as  it  is  found  that  rooting  is  better 
carried  out  in  sand  than  soil.  Into  the  leaves 
at  the  bottom  the  roots  will  run,  and  will  better 
plant  from  here  than  from  the  soil  when  the 
time  comes,  the  following  May,  to  remove  them. 
The  soil  should  be  watered  to  make  it  firm  pre- 
vious to  preparing  the  cuttings,  as  by  the  time 
they  are  made  the  soil  will  be  in  good  condition 
to  receive  them.  Stout  pieces,  slipped  off  with 
a heel  attached,  strike  the  best,  if  made  from 
3 inches  to  4 inches  long,  according  to  the 
variety.  Much  care  is  necessary  to  make  the 
soil  about  the  base  of  the  cutting  firm  to  obtain 
a good  strike.  Give  a gentle  watering  after- 
wards to  settle  the  soil  firmly  about  the 
cuttings.  The  frame  should  be  kept  close,  with 
the  exception  that  the  lights  should  be  tilted  a 
little  to  admit  air  to  dissipate  condensed  moisture 
on  the  glass  for  an  hour  or  so  at  a time.  The 
frame  should  be  carefully  shaded  from  bright 
sun  until  roots  are  formed.  Afterwards  air 
may  be  admitted  gradually  to  strengthen  the 
plants.  By  the  following  May  the  plants  will, 
if  all  has  gone  well,  be  ready  to  transfer  to  their 
permanent  quarters,  or,  what  is  better  still,  they 
may  be  planted  on  an  open  piece  of  ground  in 
rows  10  inches  wide  and  8 inches  apart  for  a 
year,  to  allow  them  to  strengthen.  A portion 
of  leaf-soil  placed  about  the  roots  at  planting 
time  will  assist  growth  materially.  Plants  of 
the  following  kinds  are  generally  used  as 
climbers,  although  many  of  them  will  succeed 
equally  as  bushes  in  the  shrubbery  ; they  should 
be  treated  in  a similar  manner  to  the  Conifers 
previously  mentioned,  except  that  the  end  of 
September  is  early  enough  to  insert  the  cut- 
tings : Garrya  elliptica,  Escallonia  macrantha, 
Cotoneaster  microphylla,  Choisya  ternata, 
Crataegus  Pyracantha,  Ceanothus  divaricatus 
and  C.  azureus,  Euonymus  japonicus  variegatus, 
E.  japonicus  aurea,  Myrtus  communis,  and  the 
golden  vkriegated  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  aurea 
reticulata).  The  following  are  deciduous  climbers, 
the  above  list  comprising  none  but  ev'ergreens  : 
Virginian  Creeper  (Ampelopsis  hederacea), 
Jasminum  nudiflorum,  Kerria  japonica  fl.  pi., 
and  Cotoneaster  Simonsi.  Cuttings  of  these 
should  be  taken  off  from  5 in.  to  8 in.  long.  The 
base  of  each  should  be  partly  ripened,  and  in- 
serted firmly  in  the  soil  in  a similar  manner  to 
that  recommended  for  the  Conifers.  The  after- 
treatment  is  the  same  in  all  respects.  S.  P. 

“ M.  0.  B.”  has  let  the  best  season  for 

propagating  most  of  the  evergreen  shrubs  pass 
by.  As  they  are  now  growing  freely,  it  is 
about  the  worst  time  possible  to  select.  I would 
advise  deferring  the  operation  until  October, 
when  the  growth  is  fully  matured,  as  nearly  all 
kinds  may  then  be  propagated  readily.  The 
Virginian  Creeper  mentioned  strikes  very  easily 
from  the  ripened  wood  of  the  current  year’s 
growth,  cut  into  lengths,  and  inserted  in  boxes 
and  placed  in  a frame,  but  would  require  great 
care  to  strike  it  now.— J.  G.  H. 

- — — The  best  time  to  take  cuttings  of  ever- 
green slirubs,  Arbor-vitre,  Cupressus  Lawsoni- 


ana, Wellingtonia  gigaiitea,  Laurustinus,  &c., 
also  of  climbers  Virginian  Creeper,  Clematis, 
&c.,  is  October  and  November.  The  best  way  to 
ensure  success  is  to  put  them  in  cold  frames  or 
pits,  water  them,  and  put  on  the  lights  ; they  need 
very  little  more  attention  until  rooted.  This  is, 
to  me,  tlie  most  interesting  part  of  gardening 
work.  The  different  kinds  of  Berberis  may  be 
increased  by  layers,  which  may  now  be  pegged 
down. — Cbow. 


DWARF  CONIFERS  FOR  POTS. 

In  answer  to  several  enquiries  on  this  matter 
we  give  the  following  article  : — 

A great  many  Conifers  are  suitable  for  pot 
culture,  especially  the  dwarf  forms,  and  the 
uses  to  which  they  may  be  put  are  endless. 
They  are,  as  it  were,  always  in  season,  fresh 
and  cheerful-looking,  and  constituting  a reserve 
to  fall  back  on  whenever  required.  In  window- 
boxes,  balconies,  or  corridors  their  hardiness 
enables  them  to  succeed  where  more  tender  sub- 
jects would  perish,  and  that  they  are  often 
selected  for  such  purpose  is  shown  by  the 
numbers  brought  into  Covent-garden-market 
during  autumn  and  winter.  Most  of  them  are, 
however,  roughly  lifted  from  the  open  ground 
and  placed  in  pots  without  any  care,  and  there- 
fore they  soon  become  unhealthy  and  often  die. 
The  better  way  is  to  confine  them  entirely  to 
pots  in  which,  owing  to  the  slow  rate  at  which 
they  increase  in  size,  they  may  be  kept  for  a 
long  time  without  requiring  increased  root- 
room.  In 

PoTTiNCJ  use  good  loam,  and  pot  firmly.  As 
they  will  be  principally  required  during  winter, 


while  a light  ashen-green  colour  is  afforded  by 
C.  nutkaensis  compacta,  a globular  growing 
bush.  Of  the  Junipers,  excelsa  stricta,  from  its 
upright  form  and  greyish  colour,  is  very  dis- 
tinct ; and  of  the  others,  Sabina  chineusis  aurea 
and  japonica  are  all  suitable.  The 

RnTrNOSi>OR.\s  as  a class  succeed  better  than 
any  other  Conifers  under  pot  culture,  and 
furnish  plenty  of  variety  both  as  regards  form 
and  colour.  As  an  example  of  the  various  tints 
to  be  found  amongst  them,  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  brownish-purple  winter  hue  of  R. 
ericoides,  of  the  extremely  glaucous  look  of 
R.  squarrosa,  the  light-green  colour  of  R.  obtusa, 
compacta,  nana,  and  pigmsea,  and  the  bluish 
grey  aspect  of  the  fastigiate  R.  leptoclada.  R 
pisifera  aurea  and  alba,  and  the  same  varieties 
of  R.  plumosa  are  also  very  bright  and  effective 
when  the  young  growth  is  first  formed,  but  as 
it  attains  maturity  it  becomes  greener.  The 
golden  R.  tetragona  aurea  is  distinct  from  any 
of  the  others  and  very  pretty.  This  list  might 
be  largely  extended,  but  sufficient  have  been 
named  to  show  the  great  variety  that  exists 
among  this  class  of  plants  to  choose  from  ; still, 
the  Thujopsis  must  not  be  omitted,  especially 
the  dwarf  form  of  T.  dolobrata  (lajtevirens),  and 
the  distinct  bronzy  Cryptomeria  elegans  nana, 
both  of  which  succeed  well  in  pots.  A. 


Golden  Arbor-vitas  (Biota  orientalis  aurea)  in  a basket-pot. 

in  summer  they  should  be  plunged  up  to  the 
rim  of  the  pot  in  the  open  ground,  but  not 
deeper,  as  in  that  case  it  would  be  difficult  to 
ascertain  their  condition  as  regards  moisture. 
When  plunging,  place  a handful  of  ashes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  to  keep  out  worms.  Amongst 
Pinuses  there  are  several  miniature  forms,  but 
they  are  not  well  adapted  for  pot  culture  ; of 
the  genus  Abies,  ericoides,  pygmasa,  clan- 
brasiliana,  and  gregoriana,  all  dwarf  varieties 
of  the  Norway  Spruce  (A.  excelsa),  do  well.  It 
is,  however,  principally  among  the  Cupressin® 
that  kinds  suitable  for  pot  culture  occur.  Thuja 
occidentalis  Elwangeriana,  and  Hoveyi  are  well 
adapted  for  that  purpose.  They  are  two  dwarf 
forms  of  American  origin.  To  these  may  be 
added  T.  VervEeneana.  It  can,  however 
scarcely  be  called  dwarf,  being  of  medium  habit 
of  growth,  but  it  is  invaluable  on  account  of 
the  golden  and  brown  tints  of  its  foliage. 
T.  plicata  dumosa  or  nana,  a little  dense 
globular  bush  resembling  a pigmy  form  of  the 
American  Arbor-vitpe  (T.  occidentalis),  makes  a 
good  pot  plant,  as  does  also  Biota  orientalis 
aurea  (see  illustration),  the  golden  Arbor- vit®, 
of  which  the  form  known  as  semper-aurescens 
retains,  as  its  name  supplies,  its  golden  hue 
the  whole  of  the  season.  The  dwarf  bright 
green  Zuccriniana  is  also  worth  attention  for 
the  sake  of  variety.  Several  dwarf  forms  of 
Cupressus  Lawsoniana  are  likewise  suitable  for 
pot  culture,  the  deep-green  Lawsoniana  nana 
having  a glaucous  counterpart  in  nana  glauca; 


589.— Time  to  strike  cuttings  of 
shrubs. — The  beginning  of  September  is  a 
good  time  to  put  in  cuttings  of  the  majority  of 
the  evergreen  shrubs.  But  Yews  and  varie- 
gated Hollies  are  best  propagated  earlier.  The 
end  of  July  is  a good  time  to  do  so.  Take 
cuttings  from  the  strongest  shoots  of  the 
current  season’s  growth,  and  make  them  into 
lengths  of  about  5 inches.  Prepare  a position 
for  them  in  an  east  or  west  aspect.  Make  the 
soil  suitable  by  mixing  some  sand  with  it  down 
to  a depth  of  1 foot.  Then  put  on  a handlight, 
and  insert  the  cuttings  in  the  usual  way,  taking 
care  to  firmly  fix  the  base  of  the  cutting  in  the 
soil.  When  this  is  completed  give  a good 
soaking  of  water,  and  put  on  the  top  of  the 
light.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  cuttings  will 
require  any  further  attention,  but  if  the  soil 
gets  dry  it  must  be  watered.  About  the 
beginning  of  April  gradually  inure  the  plants  to 
the  air,  and  remove  the  top  of  the  lights 
altogether  early  in  J une.  Treated  in  this  way 
a good  percentage  of  the  cuttings  will  grow. — 
J.  0.  C. 

580.— Rhododendrons  on  a mound.— 

You  had  better  not  plant  your  Rhododen- 
drons on  the  mound,  it  would  in  all  proba- 
bility be  too  dry  for  the  roots.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  plants  would  thrive  in  the  top 
spit  of  an  old  pasture,  especially  if  you  select 
only  about  3 inches  of  the  top,  so  as  to  secure  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  turf.  The  turf  should 
be  stacked  in  a heap  for  six  months  before  it  is 
used  ; it  should  then  be  chopped  up  moderately 
fine.  If  one-eighth  part  of  sand  could  be  mixed 
with  the  turf  it  would  increase  your  chance  of 
success. — J.  C.  C. 

547.— White  Lilac  after  flowering.— Keep  the 
plants  in  the  greenhouse  or  in  a cool-house  somewhere 
till  the  new  growth  is  getting  hard ; then  plant  out,  or 
plunge  the  pots  in  the  border. — E.  H. 


49C.— Wood-ashes  for  potting.— These  should 
always  be  kept  dry  for  any  purpose.  They  are  very  useful 
for  dusting  over  and  among  young  plants  of  all  kinds  at 
this  season,  or  for  mi.xing  with  loam  and  manure  for  top- 
dressing Vine  or  other  fruit  borders.  They  form  a valua- 
ble dressing  for  the  lawn,  to  thicken  and  improve  the  Grass 
— E.  H. 

502.— A plague  of  slugs.— These  are  very  trouble- 
some indeed,  and  more  so  in  heavy  than  in  light  soil. 
Use  quicklime  in  a dry  powdered  state,  and  scatter  it 
evenly  over  the  ground  when  the  slugs  are  out  feeding  at 
night ; but  it  must  be  done  at  least  three  nights  in 
succession,  as  one  dressing  of  lime  is  not  enough. — J.  D.  E. 

Try  common  black  pepper,  constantly  sprinkled 

over  the  plants.  — Rev.  Geo.  Brewin. 


“The  Garden”  Monthly  Parts.— TArs 
is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  _ In  this 
form  the  coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most 
suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half- 
yearly  volumes.  Price  Is.  6d.  ; post  free,  Is.  9d. 

“Farm  and  Home”  Monthly  Parts.- TAj* 

journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in 
which  form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the 
issue  of  the  yearly  volumes.  Price  5J. ; post  free,  8(i. 

“Hardy  Flowers.” — Qivinj  descriptions  of  up- 
wards of  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species, 
with  directions  for  their  arranjement,  culture,  &c.  Fourth 
and  Popular  Edition,  Is.  ; post  free.  Is.  3d. 

London:  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.O. 
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EULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.- Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Garden  iNo/rce  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  dovmfor  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardenino,  .37,  Southarnpton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  he  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardenino  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Ac  swers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance, Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardenino 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


029.— Growing  Tuberoses.— I shall  be  fglad  to 
know  how  best  to  grow  Tuberoses  ? — Annie. 

G30.— Propag;ating  the  Tree-Paeony.— I shall 
be  much  obliged  if  anyone  will  tell  me  how  to  propagate 
the  Tree-Pieony? — West. 

031. — Growing  Cress. — Would  anyone  kindly  in- 
form me  how  to  grow  and  pick  the  Australian  and 
American  Cress  ? — A.  B. 

632. — Wallflowers. — When  is  the  right  time  to  take 
cuttings  of  these  plants,  and  is  a little  manure  of  any 
assistance  to  those  in  pots  ? — Ki  r. 

033.— Unsatisfactory  Roses. —Would  someone 
kindly  inform;  me  the  cause  of  Roses  throwing  back  their 
calyx  before  the  buds  expand  ? — An  Amateur. 

634. — Pruning  aGraps-Vine.— What  pruning  does 
an  outdoor  Grape-Vine  (on  a south  wall)  require  that  has 
been  neglected  for  years,  and  so  has  grown  quite  wild  ?— 
A.  B. 

635. — Winter  Violets  in  frames.— Will  someone 
kindly  give  me  full  particulars  as  to  the  proper  treatment 
for  these  plants,  so  as  to  ensure  a good  crop  of  flowers  ?— 
A.  B. 

636. — Escallonia  macrantha  on  a trellis.— I 

am  covering  a trellis  with  Esoallonia  macrantha.  Does  it 
require  any  cutting  back  ? If  so,  when,  and  how  much  ? — 
Noos. 

6.37. — Lilium  Harris!. — What  is  the  cause  of  the 
flowers  of  the  Bermuda  Lily  (L.  Harris!)  splitting  as  soon  as 
they  open,  and  hanging  down,  looking  ragged  and  in 
strips?— E.  P. 

638. — Treatment  of  Azaleas.— My  Azaleas  pro- 
duced very  little  blossom  this  year.  Would  someone 
kindly  tell  me  when  is  the  best  time  to  repot  and  prune 
them  ? — A.  H.  Cutler. 

639. — Pruning  Rhododendrons.— When  should 
these  be  pruned,  and  could  I make  use  of  the  cuttings  to 
increase  stock  with  no  heat  ? I might  manage  50  degs.  ; 
but  that  would  not  be  regular. — Kit. 

640. — Taking  salt  out  of  Seaweeds.  — Will 
someone  kindly  inform  me  the  best  means  of  taking  the 
salt  out  of  Seaweeds  without  damaging  the  weeds  for  the 
purpose  of  decoration  ’—John  Bell. 

641. — Tuberous  Begonias  not  starting  well. 
— My  Tuberous  Begonias,  though  kept  in  a warm  attic  out 
of  frost  this  winter,  and  plunged  in  fibre,  do  not  start  well 
— many  failing.  What  shall  I do?— Angler. 

042.— Hybridising  Pelargoniums.— Will  some- 
one kindly  give  me  a few  hints  how  to  proceed  in  this 
matter,  and  how  may  I tell  the  difference  between  the  male 
and  female  portions  of  the  flowers  ? — M.  P. 

64.3. — Nitrate  of  soda. — Will  someone  kindly  inform 
me  of  the  best  method  of, applying  nitrate  of  soda  to  growing 
garden  crops?  What  is  best  to  mix  with  it?  Is  super- 
phosphate suitable  to  mix  it  with  ? — T.  T. 

014.— Scale  on  a Marechal  Niel  Rose.— Will 
someone  kindly  inform  me  as  to  the  cause  of  the  scale  on 
my  Mardohal  Niel  Rose-tree  ? How  am  I to  get  rid  of  it 
without  injuring  the  tree,  as  it  is  now  in  bloom? — Tiger. 

645.  — Oxalis  rosea. — Will  seed  of  this  plant  sown  in 
March  bloom  in  July  or  August  if  the  plants  are  treated 
like  Lobelia  ? Would  it  make  a good  edging  or  under- 
growth plant  for  summer  bedding,  and  is  it  floriferous  ? — 
Bourton. 

646. — Rose-leaves  withering  up.— All  my  Rose 
trees  are  gone  black  in  the  leaf  and  curled  up  since  the 
cold  winds  have  been  so  prevalent,  and  the  branches  are 
quite  withered  at  the  ends.  Will  they  require  cutting 
back  again  ?— Noos. 

647. — Coleus-plants  in  a cold  frame.— I have 
a nice  lot  of  young  Coleus-plants  given  me.  They  are  in 
3-inch  pots.  What  treatment  do  they  require  ? I have 
no  heat,  only  a cold  frame.  Gan  I grow  them  on  success- 
fully in  it,  and  how? — Noos. 

618.— Lilium  auratum  in  pots.— I have  some 
bulbs  of  this  Lily  in  an  empty  room  in  6-inoh  pots.  They 
are  strong  plants,  and  have  made  three  to  five  shoots  from 
each  bulb.  How  must  I treat  them  now  ? Should  I take 
off  all  the  shoots  but  one  ?— F.  C.  Parker. 

019.— Making  liquid-manure.  — Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  in  what  proportions  fish  guano  or  nitrate 
of  pda  should  be  mixed  with  water  for  Chrysanthemums, 
Calceolarias,  Ferns,  and  plants  generally,  and  when  is  the 
best  time  to  use  it?— James  Bateman. 

1 -Culture  of  Czar  Vlolets.-Will  someone 
kindly  pll  me  how  to  cultivate  these  ? I want  to  have 
flowers  from  November  or  December  as  long  as  possible — 
just  for  private  use.  I have  only  one  small  frame.  What 
should  I do  now  with  runners  I am  buying? — Piicenix. 


051.— Limestone  blocks  for  a rockery.— I want 
some  rough  limestone  blocks  for  a rockery  ; but  living  at 
Wimbledon,  where  there  are  no  quarries  w’ithin  miles,  I 
do  not  know  w'here  to  apply,  or  what  the  cost  would  be 
fora  good  load.  Would  anyone  kindly  make  a suggestion  ? 
—A.  M. 

652. — Climbing  Niphetos  Rose.— I have  just 
bought  a climbing  Niphetos  Rose  in  a pot.  The  plant  is 
in  a lean-to  greenhouse,  facing  south.  Locality,  St.  John’s 
Wood.  When  should  I repot,  and  also  when  is  the  best 
time  to  prune  the  plant  ? It  has  not  bloomed  yet. — A.  H. 
Cutler. 

653. — Flower  growing  at  Brighton.— I should 
much  esteem  it  if  anyone  who  has  had  a lengthy  experience 
of  Brighton  would  inform  me  as  to  whether  or  no  the 
loc.ality  and  climate  are  adapted  to  flower  growing  generally, 
and  more  especially  with  regard  to  hardy  perennials  ? — 
Alla.manda. 

654. — Treatment  of  Liliums  and  Tuberoses 
after  flowering. — Will  someone  please  tell  me  what 
I ought  to  do  with  my  Liliums  tigrinum,  Harris!,  auratum, 
and  longiflorum,  also  Tuberoses,  alter  flow^ering?  The 
Liliums  are  in  a greenhouse,  and  the  Tuberoses  in  a stove 
house. — James  Bateman. 

655. — Cutting  Privet-hedges.— Whatare  the  best 
times  for  cutting  in  these  hedges  (in  Kent)?  I was  advised 
to  leave  mine  uncut  from  June  last  year  to  March  this 
year,  and  now  it  looks  very  bare,  whereas  my  neighbour’s 
hedges,  which  were  out  in  the  autumn,  look  beautifully 
green. — Shorthands. 

656. — Carnation  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison. 

— I have  some  specimens  of  this  Carnation  which  seem  to 
partially  perish  year  by  year,  the  lower  portion  of  the 
plants  appearing  dead,  and  only  the  extremities  alive. 
This  makes  them  very  unsightly.  Can  anyone  kindly  say 
cause  of,  and  remedy  for  this? — Angler. 

657. — Culture  of  Ranunculuses  in  pots.— Can 
Ranunculuses  be  made  to  flower  in  pots  all  the  year  round 
by  planting  now,  and  say  every  alternate  month  ? The 
plants,  of  course,  to  be  brought  indoors  during  the  winter 
months.  How  many  bulbs  should  I plant  in  a 6-inch  pot, 
and  how  many  in  say  an  8-inch  one  ? — J.  Mitchell. 

658. — Greenhouse  for  Roses.— I am  about  to  erect 
a greenhouse  for  Roses  alone,  15  feet  by  8 feet ; back  8 feet 
high,  front  5 feet  6 inches,  ventilators  in  the  roof,  and 
south  aspect.  I should  like  Tea  Roses  set  out  in  a bed, 
with  a MarSchal  Niel  and  climbing  Niphetos  to  train  to  the 
root.  Would  someone  kindlv  inform  me  it  I am  doing 
right  ?— Roses. 

659.  — Heat  of  vinery,  &C.  — Many  thanks  to 
“E.  H.”  and  “ J.  C.  0.”  tor  their  really  valuable  advice  on 
this  subject.  1 omitted  to  state  that  I have  a large  tank 
in  my  viner.v.  Will  someone  please  say  if  I must  keep  it 
full  of  water  (at  present  it  is  empty)?  i am  told  that  the 
object  of  it  is  to  keep  the  foliage  from  becoming  too  dry. 
Is  this  so  ? — Fyldensis. 

660.  — Budding  seedling  Lemons  and 
Oranges. — Will  “ B.  C.  R.”  kindly  give  me  a tew  hints 
as  to  how  this  is  done  ? I believe  the  operation  is  very 
similar  to  Rose  budding.  Would  seedling  Lemons,  about 
two  years  old,  and  with  stems  as  thick  as  lead-pencils,  be 
strong  enough  to  operate  upon  ? Also  when  is  the  best 
time  to  bud  them. — S.  W. 

661. — Cucumbers  out-of-doors. — Can  these  be 
brought  to  perfection  out-of-doors  at  Castlebar,  Ireland, 
and  what  are  the  best  kinds  to  grow?  Any  hints  on  culti- 
vation acceptable.  I have  sown  seed  of  Sutton’s  Improved 
Ridge  in  a pan  in  a hot-bed  ; but  although  ten  days 
sown,  there  is  no  sign  of  growth  yet.  Are  plants  bought 
now  easier  to  manage  ? — Piigjnix. 

662. — Raising  Cannas  from  seed,  &c.— Will 
someone  kindly  inform  me  what  degree  of  bottom-heat  is 
required  to  raise  Cannas  (Indian  Shot)  from  seed  ? Will 
60  degs.  to  65  degs.  of  heat  be  sufficient,  and  how  long  do 
these  seedlings  take  to  come  up?  Do  Cannas  require 
stakes  when  planted  out  ? Any  other  information  on  this 
subject  will  be  gratefully  received. — G.  D. 

663. — Tacsonla  dropping  its  flowers.— I have 
a very  large  Tacsonia,  and  it  showed  quite  two  or  three 
hundred  bloom-buds  ; but  they  have  fallen  off  before  they 
have  fully  opened.  It  appears  healthy,  and  in  full  growth, 
and  is  in  a large  conservatory,  38  feet  long,  28  feet  wide 
with  arched  roof,  and  24  feet  in  height  to  the  top.  What 
is  the  cause  and  remedy  ? Locality,  Highgate. — T.  P. 

664.  — Little  Perns. — I have  several  little  Ferns  in 
pots.  They  are  growing  fast,  and  some  of  them  are 
slightly  pot-bound.  Should  they  be  repotted  now,  or 
when  and  what  is  the  best  stimulant  to  give  them  ? I am 
a bad  hand  at  repotting  plants,  and  generally  meet  with 
dead  failures.  I take  pains,  and  after  the  drainage  take 
care  to  pot  firmly,  water,  and  shade.  Where  am  I at 
fault  ? — Kit. 

665.  — Saving  Onion-seed. — Will  someone  kindly 
give  me  instnictions  how  to  successfully  save  Onion-seed? 
It  is  always  a big  item  in  my  seedsman’s  bill,  and  I am 
anxious  to  know  if  some  amateurs  among  your  readers 
find  it  cheaper  to  save  their  own  seed  than  to  buy  ? Should 
the  selected  bulbs  be  taken  up  and  stored  away  in 
autumn,  or  left  in  the  ground  and  protected? — Onio.n, 
South  Wales. 

666. — Gladiolus  growing,  &c.— I noted  “A.  S. 
Ackland’s  ” interesting  article  in  Gardening,  May  3rd,  page 
127,  and  it  will  be  more  useful  to  me  if  he  would  kindly 
give  the  following  particulars : The  size  of  pot,  the 
number  of  bulbs  planted  in  same,  the  depth  planted,  and 
the  nature  of  soil?  Would  “A.  S.  Ackland”  say  whether 
Ranunculuses  will  flower  at  Christmas  under  the  same 
treatment? — A.  A.  B. 

667. — Treatment  of  very  large  Camellias.— 

Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  the  best  way  to  treat  some 
very  large  Camellias,  which  have  flowered  very  well  at  the 
top  ? They  stand  six  feet  high,  with  wood  the  size  of  one’s 
little  finger.  Will  it  be  best  to  shorten  back  the  wood 
when  just  out  of  flower  soon,  and  feed  them  with  a little 
manure- water,  in  order  to  force  on  young  growth  ? The 
drainage  seems  to  be  all  right. — E.  M.  L. 

663.— Auriculas  overdosed  with  manure.— I 
have  a batch  of  Auriculas  very  badly  injured  by  an  over- 
dose of  chemical  manure,  which  was  applied  to  them  in  a 
dry  state  as  a surface  dressing.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  say  it  was  a mistake  to  so  treat  them,  or  to  describe 


their  appearance,  which  is  that  of  having  been  burnt. 

I would  like  to  know  what  course  of  treatment  could 
be  recommended  under  the  circumstances?  They  are 
in  48  sized  pots  in  a cold  frame ; some  of  them  have 
bloom  trusses  upon  them,  which,  however,^  are  valueless. 

I thought  of  cutting  away  all  the  affected  foliage  and  flower 
stems,  and  shaking  out  and  repotting  into  smaller  pots. 
Would  such  a course  be  advisable  ? Any  other  information 
will  be  welcomed.— A.  J.  A. 

669. — A forcing-pit.— I was  thinking  of  getting  a 
pit  made  for  the  garden  to  force  early  vegetable  plants 
and  seeds  in.  I mean  one  built  of  brick,  and  fillecl  with 
stable-manure — two  sashes  wide.  Would  someone  give 
me  the  proper  dimensions  for  such,  as  our  local  joiners 
are  not  used  to  the  work  ? How  deep  should  the  brick- 
work be  in  the  ground,  and  how  high  out  of  it ; and  what 
would  the  probable  cost  for  such  be  ? — Mrs.  L. 

670. — Getting  rid  of  brown  scale.— Will  some- 
one kindly  inform  me  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  brown 
scale  in  a small  fernery?  They  get  into  the  crowns  of 
Maiden-hair  Ferns  and  all  up  the  fronds.  Will  soot  do 
good  in  the  water  to  syringe  them  over  every  day,  and  if 
so,  what  quantity  should  be  used  ? Should  the  lights  be 
opened  at  any  time  in  the  day  ? The  glass  on  the  roof  and 
front  are  painted  over  with  milk  and  whiting. — Jajibs 
Bateman. 

671. — Building  a Peach-house.— I am  about  to 
erect  a span-roofed  house  for  forcing  early  Peaches  in, 
about  15  feet  wide,  and  should  like  to  be  able  to  remove 
the  roof,  so  as  to  rest  the  trees  in  the  autumn.  Would 
“ B.  C.  R.”  kindly  give  me  instructions  how  to  do 
this,  and  say  what  size  the  lights  should  be,  and  if  there 
would  be  any  objection  to  making  the  lights  to  take  glass 
say  14  inches  wide,  instead  of  the  usual  width,  10  inches  or 
12  inches? — Pe.ach. 

672. — Roses  not  thriving.— The  undermentioned 
Roses  do  not  thrive  in  my  garden.  They  are  very  well 
sheltered,  and  were  all  manured  last  year.  The  soil  is 
loamy  and  clayey.  Will  someone  kindly  give  me  the  cause 
of  their  failure  and  its  remedy?  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Baron  de  Bonstettin,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Catherine  Mermet, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Jean  Ducher, 
Madame  Margottin,  and  Souvenir  d’Elise.  Locality, 
Dovercourt,  Harwich. — Joseph  Grice. 

673.  — picea  Pinsapo. — I have  upon  my  lawn  a vf  ry 
well-grown  plant  of  Picea  Pinsapo.  It  was  placed  there 
ten  years  ago,  and  for  some  time  maintained  a good 
healthy  appearance.  But  for  the  past  three  years  in  late 
autumn  all  the  foliage  of  the  past  summer’s  growth  has 
fallen  off,  so  that  the  tree  at  the  present  moment  has  a 
very  bare  and  meagre  appearance.  Will  anyone  kindly 
tell  me  what  best  should  be  done  to  prevent  a recurrence 
of  this  loss  of  foliage?— William  Tranter. 

674. — Slugs  in  a garden  (Ireland).— Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  how  I could  rid  my  garden  of  these 
pests  ? I planted  some  early  Potatoes,  and  on  removing 
some  of  the  soil  a few  days  ago  to  see  it  they  had  started 
into  growth,  I was  surprised  to  find  that  slugs  had  com- 
pletely eaten  out  the  inside  of  the  Potatoes,  leaving  only  the 
skin.  I tried  upwards  of  forty,  and  they  were  all  served 
the  same.  What  would  be  the  best  dressing  to  give,  and 
best  time  ? Could  anything  be  done  now  ? — J.  T. 

675. — Management  of  newly-planted  Vines. 
— I should  be  much  obliged  for  information  as  to  the 
management  of  Vines  planted  last  autumn  in  an  outside 
border  of  vinery,  and  cut  back  last  winter  to  2 feet  or 
3 feet  ? The  young  Vines  are  now  breaking  freely  from 
eight  or  ten  eyes.  Which  of  these  eyes  should  be  rubbed 
off?  If  the  lower  ones  are  left,  when  should  the  bare 
stem  above  the  upper  eye  be  cut  back,  and  should  the 
young  shoots  be  syringed  ? Also  when  should  liquid- 
manure  be  applied  to  the  roots]? — H.  F. 

676. — Hyacinths  in  a bed.— I have  had  a lovely  bed 
of  mixed  Hyacinths  in  my  spring  garden  this  year,  and 
should  be  glad  to  know  if  the  same  bulbs  would  be  likely 
to  do  equally  well  another  year  ? The  bed  must  be  cleared 
at  the  end  of  this  month  for  summer  plants,  and  the  Hya- 
ointhsoanbe  carefully  taken  up  and  replanted  in  the  kitchen 
garden.  Tulips  have  succeeded  well  with  this  treatment. 
Will  Hyacinths  stand  it  ? And  if  they  do,  will  it  be  best 
to  leave  them  in  the  ground  until  the  November  replant- 
ing, or  take  up  the  bulbs  when  the  leaves  are  gone,  and  keep 
them  dry  ? — C.  B. 

677. — Birds  eating  Cherries.— I have  two  large 
Cherry-trees  side  by  side  on  the  lawn,  belonging  to  a 
house  I have  lately  taken . They  are  now  a mass  of  bloorn . 
I am  told  that  the  birds  will  have  all  the  fruit  before  it  is 
ripe.  My  neighbour  has  three  similar  trees,  and  she  tells 
me  that  each  year  the  birds  begin  upon  one  tree  after 
another,  and  soon  strip  them  almost  entirely  of  fruit, 
leaving  none  to  ripen.  I shall  be  very  grateful  if  anyone 
who  has  had  experience  can  tell  me  of  any  means  that  will 
keep  these  marauders  at  a distance  ? The  trees  are  much 
too  large  for  nets. — Ella. 

678. — Roses  in  an  unheated  house.— I have 
taken  a furnished  house  in  the  country  and  have  a nice 
large  glass  Rose  house  in  my  garden  unheated,  but  do  not 
understand  what  is  wrong  with  my  Roses ; they  are 
planted  out  in  the  beds,  not  in  pots.  Some  are  named, 
such  as  : Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Rubens,  ROve  d’Or,  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison,  Celine  Forestier,  Devoniensis,  Gloire  de 
Dijon ; the  two  last  named  are  doing  fairly  well,  all  the 
rest  are  very  unhealthy.  Can  anyone  tell  me  what  to  do  ? 
I send  you  some  leaves  and  buds.  In  the  spring  I have  had 
a dressing  of  rotten  leaf-manure  put  to  them,  and  watered 
them  occasionally  with  stable  manure- water. — Australian. 

679. — Pelargonium  Madame  Thibaut.— Would 
anyone  give  me  information  as  to  the  following  ? I grow 
about  two  dozen  Madame  Thibaut  Pelargoniums,  the 
large-flowered  section.  After  attending  to  these  I have 
great  irritation  of  the  hands,  which  is  almost  unbearable, 
and  lasts  tor  several  days.  Last  week,  after  attending  to 
and  tying  these  plants  out,  I could  not  get  any  sleep  tor 
two  nights.  Could  anyone  kindly  say  if  this  Pelargonium 
is  known  to  cause  this  irritation?  Also  could  anyone  give 
a list  of  plants  that  are  known  to  irritate  the  flesh  in  this 
way?  I am  very  fond  of  my  greenhouse  and  flowers,  but 
I should  like  to  avoid  such  plants  in  the  future,  if  possible. 
— Nettle. 

680.  — Lapagerla  rosea  in  a cold  greenhouse. 

— I have  a Lapageria  rosea  planted  in  a large  (I2  inoh)  pot 
in  an  unheated  greenhouse.  I bought  it  from  a well- 
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known  florist  about  three  years  back,  and  since  then  it 
has  made  little  or  no  growth,  but  has  kept  alive.  This 
week  I notice  it  is  making:  a start,  but  having  failed  for  so 
long  a time,  I would  be  glad  to  know  if  it  is  possible  to 
grow  it  s-iccessfully  without  heat?  Would  it  be  best  to 
train  the  shoots  (wnen  long  enough)  close  to  the  glass  ? If 
the  Lapageria  is  not  likely  to  do  well  under  the  circum* 
stances,  I would  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  recom- 
mend a climber  that  I could  grow  well  in  a 12-inch  pot  and 
unheated  house. — Rosea. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  refers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  shoidd  (hey  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

6S1.— Fungus  in  a kitchen  garden  (T.  II.  W.). 
— The  Fungus  is  the  Edible  Morel  (Morchella  esculenta). 
Some  persons  consider  it  good  eating  if  stewed  with  ham, 
or  cooked  in  other  ways. — W.  G.  S. 

682. — Propagating  Ivy  (P.  R.  5.).— Ivy  cuttings 
may  be  planted  at  any  time  from  October  to  March  with  a 
certainty  of  their  growing.  Cut  off  the  points  of  shoots 
about  1 foot  long ; trim  off  the  lower  leaves,  and  plant 
firmly  in  the  ground  in  rows.  The  choicer  variegated 
sorts  may  be  planted  under  hand-lights. 

683. — Creepers  for  north  and  east  aspects 
(Creeper). — For  a north  aspect  nothing  can  be  better  than 
Ivy,  although  Kerria  japonica,  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  and 
Forsythia  suspensa  will  thrive  in  such  a situation.  On 
the  north-east  may  be  planted  evergreen  and  Ayrshire 
Roses,  golden  variegated  Honeysuckles,  and  Pyrus 
japonica. 

6S4.— Humea  elegans  dying  (E.  H.  5'.^— We  can 
only  surmise  that  the  plants  in  question  received  an  over- 
dose of  water,  thereby  causing  a stagnation  of  their 
functions.  The  Humea  is  one  of  those  plants  which,  when 
shifted  into  a large  pot,  grow  with  great  rapidity,  but  at 
the  same  time,  unless  very  carefully  treated  with  respect 
to  watering,  it  is  very  liable  to  go  off  in  the  manner 
described. 

685. — Propagating  Oistus  {R.  R.  D.).— These  are 
generally  propagated  by  layers,  or  the  young  shoots  will 
strike  under  a hand-glass  in  a shady  border  in  summer. 
The  best  plan  to  be  adopted  in  this  case  would  be  to  peg 
the  bare  shoots  down,  leaving  the  green  points  erect,  and 
cover  the  pegged-down  parts  with  a couple  of  inches  of 
peat  and  loam.  They  will  emit  roots,  and  perhaps  new 
growdihs  will  spring  up  also. 

686. — Leaves  of  an  Ilex  dying  (G.  Goad).—Khe 
leaves  of  your  Ilex  have  been  attacked  by  the  caterpillars 
of  a small  moth  or  the  grubs  of  a small  fly,  but  by  which 
I cannot  say,  as  neither  are  on  the  leaves.  Which  ever 
insect  it  is,  it  burrows  between  the  skins  of  the  leaves, 
forming  blister-like  patches.  The  injuries  are  by  no 
means  recent.  If  you  would  send  some  with  the  grubs  in 
them,  I could  tell  you  more  about  the  enemy — G.  S.  S. 

687. — Propagation  of  the  Clematis  {H.  E.  D.). 
— The  hybrid  forms  of  Clematis  Jackmani  are  propagated 
by  grafting  on  roots  of  the  common  kinds  early  in  spring 
before  growth  begins.  Pieces  of  root  will  do,  and  one 
good  bud  will  be  sufficient  to  each  graft.  Pot  as  soon  as 
grafted,  burying  the  union  beneath  the  soil,  and  plunge 
in  a gentle  hotbed.  Keep  close  and  shaded  until  the  buds 
burst,  and  then  gradually  bring  the  plants  to  air  and  sun- 
shine. 

638.— Treatment  of  a Cactus  (Cacti).— roots 
of  the  plant  in  question  are  probably  in  a bad  state,  hence 
the  unsatisfactory  condition.  Turn  the  plant  out  of  the 
pot,  choose  another  of  the  same  size,  well  drain  it,  and 
then  with  a sharp-pointed  stick  remove  as  much  of  the  old 
soil  from  the  ball  as  possible,  so  as  to  admit  of  some  fine 
well-sanded  mould  being  worked  down  between  it  and  the 
side  of  the  pot.  Water  only  when  dry,  and  place  in  a 
light,  airy  situation. 

689. — Climbing  Roses  in  a greenhouse  not 
flowering  {R.  H.). — without  knowing  the  treatment  to 
which  the  Roses  have  been  subjected,  it  is  really  a difficult 
matter  to  assign  a cause  for  the  failure.  Ventilate  freely 
during  the  summer  season,  and  if  they  make  no  satisfac- 
tory growth,  take  them  up  out  of  the  border  early  in  the 
autumn  and  examine  the  roots,  which  are  probably  in  a 
bad  state.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  the  better  plan 
would  be  to  remake  the  border  with  fresh  turfy  soil  and 
plant  young  plants. 

690.  — How  to  get  rid  of  ants  in  frames 
(B.  Y.  N.). — Scatter  guano  thinly  in  their  runs,  as  both 
this  and  sulphur  they  dislike.  We  have  often  made  them 
shift  their  quarters  by  using  these  judiciously.  When 
they  can  be  got  at  away  from  the  roots  of  plants, 
boiling  water  will  settle  them.  Laying  pieces  of  sponge 
about  the  frame  smeared  with  treacle  will  attract  them, 
and  when  any  number  has  been  got  together,  the  sponges 
may  be  cast  into  boiling  water.  Perseverance  usually 
conquers. 

691. — Woodlice  and  Mushrooms  (Agaricus).— 
Very  probably  the  atmosphere  in  the  greenhouse  is  too 
drv.  Woodlice  are  generally  more  troublesome  in  a dry, 
arid  place.  Pour  boiling  water  round  the  sides  of  the 
beds,  or  wherever  the  woodlice  hide,  place  a toad  or  two 
in  the  recess  where  the  Mushroom-bed  is  placed,  and  place 
a few  6-inch  flower-pots  about  the  beds,  partly  filled  with 
hay  or  Moss.  When  not  feeding  the  insects  will  retire 
beneath  the  hay  in  the  pots,  where  they  can  be  easily 
destroyed. 

692. — Climbers  for  filling  up  hedges  (D.  S.). 
—Any  of  the  Ivies  will  do.  Even  the  strong-growing 
Irish  variety  may  be  kept  down  to  the  hei;^ht  named  by 
annual  cutting  in  spring,  and  weeding  out  the  long  shoots 
as  they  are  formed  with  the  knife  during  summer.  One 
of  the  smallest  growing  variegated  forms,  such  as  Mar- 
ginata  argentea,  will  look  pretty,  and  not  being  so  ram- 
pant in  growth  will  not  entail  so  much  w’ork.  The 
common  Periwinkle,  Vinca  major,  w'ill  be  also  suitable, 
and  will  make  a neat  base  to  the  hedges  with  a little 
trouble  in  trimming  and  training. 

6)3.— Some  hardy  plants,  their  qualities 
and  English  names  (IF.  B.).— l,  Prairie  Sunflower 
(Harpalium  rigidum)  is  a very  showy  and  beautiful  Sun- 
flower-like plant — hardy  and  excellent ; 2,  Oswego  Tea 
or  Bee  Balm  (Monarda  didyma)  is  ^ robust-growing  border 


flower,  producing  deep-red  blossoms— an  excellent  plant ; 
3,  Dwarf  Sneezewort  (Helenium  pumilum)  is  a good  dwarf 
border  plant  that  will  thrive  in  any  soil — it  produces 
quantities  of  yellow  flowers ; 4,  Blue  Mountain  Daisy  or 
alpine  Aster  (Aster  alpinus),  a pretty  dwarf  plant,  bearing 
a profusion  of  blue  Daisy-like  flowers ; 5,  (Canadian 
Golden-rod  (SoUdago  canadensis),  not  a desirable  plant  for 
a garden,  as  it,  like  all  the  other  Solidag-os,  is  a very  gross 
feeder,  and  soon  impoverishes  the  soil  in  a border  to  the 
great  detriment  of  better  plants — if  grown  at  all,  plant  it 
in  a rough,  wild  spot,  away  from  other  things  ; it  bears 
yellow  flowera ; 6,  Newman’s  Cone-flower  (Rudbeckia 
Newmani),  an  excellent  border  plant,  bearing  a profusion 
of  orange-yellow  flowers,  with  conspicuou  ? hi^h  or  cone- 
shaped  maroon  centres,  from  August  until  late  In  October. 
All  the  plants  here  named  do  best  in  deep  and  well-tilled 
soil  of  good  quality,  and  during  dr}'  weather  abundance  of 
water  is  a great  h6lp,  and  also  manure- water  may  be  given 
with  advantage  if  available. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fmdts 
sent  to  nainc  should  always  accompamf  the  parcel^  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 57,  Southaynpton-street.  Strand,  Lo'odon,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— Laurel. —Yes,  Agathsea  ccelestis 

is  the  botanical  name  of  the  Blue  Marguerite. L.  L.  D. 

— A Cape  Jasmine  (Gardenia  intermedia). Mrs.  Little- 

dale. — Impossible  to  name  from  such  specimens.  Send 

good  ones  when  in  flower. F.  A.  H. — Coral-flowered 

Apple  (Pyrus  Malus  floribunda). Ignoramus. — Doroni- 

cum  excelsum. //.  Hinton. — Variegated  leaf,  Ophio- 

pogon  Jaburan  aureo-variegatum  ; Other  specimen  insuffi- 
cient.   Mrs.  Newman.  - Yellow  flowering  Currant 

(Ribes  aureum). M,  P. — Coioneaster  microphylla. 

E.  Peacock.— The  old  flower-stem  is  evidently  that  of  a 
Crinum ; but  cannot  say  which  one  without  seeing  the 

flowers. Tom  Clegg. — h.  Masdevallia  ; but  too  much 

shrivelled  to  identify  accurately. Miss  Buchanan. — 

Nepaul  Laburnum  (Piptanthes  nepalensis). C.  II. 

Wolley  Dod. — Viola  hirta  certainly.  X.  Y.  Z. — 

1,  Dicentra  cucullaria  ; 2,  Saxifraga  (Megasea)  cordifolia  ; 

3,  Lachenalia  pendula  ; 4,  Cuphea  platycentra. J.  E. 

Bines. — 1,  Ribes  aurea  ; 2,  Prunus  Myrobalana;  3,  Iberis 

Garrexiana. Corr. — Apparently  Platalobium  falcatum  ; 

but  specimen  was  much  dried  up. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad^  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  mieries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  fomvara  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name,  and  address  of  sender. 

A.  B.,  Hill  House,  Doneaster. — Apply  to  B.  S.  Williams, 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London, 

N. Kit. — The  Fuchsias  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums  that 

have  been  kept  cold  can  be  safely  planted  out  at  West 
Hampstead  at  the  end  of  the  third  week  in  this  month. 

A.  B. — Hobday’s  “ Villa  Gardening,”  Macmillan  & Co., 

London,  and  read  Gardening  regularly. L.  L.  D. — The 

Vine-leaves  are  injured  by  cold  and  damp.  Keep  the 
house  warmer  and  drier,  and  give  top  air  freely  on  fine 
days.  


BEES. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

With  the  merry  month  of  May  the  most 
interesting  period  in  the  bee-keeper’s  calendar 
is  entered  upon.  The  anxieties  of  early  spring 
are  over,  fruit-trees  are  in  blossom,  and  with 
weather  favourable  to  the  ingathering  of  honey 
and  pollen,  the  population  of  the  hives  rapidly 
increases. 

Preparation  for  swarmino. — Bees  make 
preparation  for  swarming  by  beginning  to  raise 
new  queens  about  eight  days  before  the  swarm 
leaves.  Young  queens  arrive  at  maturity  in  from 
twelve  to  seventeen  days  from  the  egg.  When 
the  queen  grubs  are  sealed  over  the  swarm  pre- 
pares to  leave  the  hive  ; but  should  cold  days  or 
rainy  weather  set  in  at  this  period  the  queen 
cells  are  destroyed,  and  swarming  is  delayed  till 
queen  grubs  are  again  sealed,  often  causing  a 
delay  of  several  weeks.  The  chief  indications 
of  swarming  about  to  take  place  are  the  appear- 
ance of  drones,  general  restlessness,  crowding  of 
bees  at  the  entrance  of  the  hive ; and  when  on  a 
fine  morning  very  few  bees  are  at  work,  while 
on  the  day  before  all  was  activity  and  crowding, 
a swarm  will  be  pretty  sure  to  leave  the  hive  in 
the  course  of  the  morning.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  it  when  they  do  swarm  ; the  bees 
pour  out  of  the  hive  in  a constant  stream,  and 
all  is  apparently  wild  confusion,  as  they  wheel 
about  in  circles.  It  is,  however,  soon  observed 
that  they  are  collecting  in  one  spot  on  some  bush 
or  tree  near  the  hive,  gathering  in  a cluster, 
which  quickly  grows  as  it  is  joined  by  the  rest 
of  the  swarm. 

Hiving  swarms. — If  the  swarm  is  to  occupy 
a frame-hive,  the  frames  should  be  filled,  if 
possible,  with  clean,  empty  comb,  as  this  enables 
the  queen  to  commence  laying  at  once,  which  is  a 
very  great  advantage;  butfailing  this,  comb  foun- 
dation should  be  fixed  in  the  frames,  either  in 
whole  sheets  or  in  strips  about  2 inches 
wide,  fastened  on  the  underside  of  the  top 
bar.  Comb  foundation  is  a very  valuable  help 
to  bees  in  comb-building,  containing,  as  it 


does,  sufficient  wax  in  its  projecting  walls  to 
enable  the  bees  to  completely  lengthen  out  the 
cells.  The  swarm  should  be  first  hived  in  a 
straw  skep,  which  is  held  under  it  while  the 
branch  on  which  it  is  hung  is  smartly  shaken, 
causing  the  bees  to  lose  foothold  and  fall  in  a 
mass  into  the  skep.  This  should  be  done  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  swarm  has  settled, 
as  the  longer  a swarm  is  left  unhived  the 
more  irritable  the  bees  lecome.  Before,  how- 
ever, shaking  the  swarm  into  the  skep,  the 
frame-hive  should  be  placed  upon  the  ground, 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  cluster,  and  a cloth 
spread  in  front  of  it,  bringing  one  end  of  the 
cloth  over  the  edge  of  the  floor  board  of  the 
frame-hive.  Then,  as  soon  as  the  bees  have 
been  shaken  into  the  skep,  they  should  be 
thrown  with  a sharp  and  sudden  jerk  on  to  the 
cloth  in  front  of  the  frame-hive,  which  they  will 
in  a few  minutes  all  enter.  It  greatly  facili- 
tates the  speedy  entrance  of  the  bees  into 
the  hive  if  the  front  of  it  be  raised  an  inch 
or  so  by  means  of  a small  wedge.  When  the 
bees  have  all  entered  the  hive,  it  should  at 
once  he  gently  carried  to  the  site  it  is  to 
occupy.  The  swarm  can  also  be  hived  in  the 
top  of  the  frame-hive  by  removing  three  or 
four  frames  and  shaking  the  bees  out  of  the 
skep  into  the  space  made  by  the  removal  of 
the  frames.  The  day  after  hiving  the  number 
of  frames  must  be  reduced  to  the  size  of  the 
cluster  of  bees,  and  the  space  contracted  by 
means  of  the  division-boards.  Hives  and  all 
necessary  appliances  should  be  in  readiness,  so 
that  no  time  may  be  lost  after  the  bees 
have  clustered. 

Treatment  of  swarms. — It  is  good  policy  to 
feed  swarms  for  a few  days  after  hiving,  and  in 
the  event  of  unfavourable  weather  ensuing  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  continue  the  feeding 
till  the  return  of  favourable,  honey-gathering 
weather.  Although  a large  number  of  the  bees 
in  a swarm  are  gorged  with  honey  on  leaving 
the  parent  hive,  they  soon  expend  it  in  the 
manufacture  of  wax  for  forming  new  combs. 
Swarms  sometimes  settle  in  very  awkward  posi- 
tions for  hiving.  Should  they  congregate  on 
the  thick  branch  of  a tree,  the  best  plan  is  to 
sweep  the  bees  as  carefully  as  possible  into  a 
skep  with  a goose-wing — a brush  very  much 
irritates  them.  If  the  queen  be  swept  into  the 
skep  with  some  of  the  bees  the  rest  will  soon 
join  her.  In  some  positions  the  only  way  to  get 
them  into  the  skep  is  by  placing  it  over  them 
and  driving  them  up  with  smoke.  The  writer 
has  on  several  occasions  taken  swarms  from 
high  up  in  trees  by  very  gently  sawing  off  the 
branch  on  which  they  were  gathered,  and  carry- 
ing it  down  to  the  ground  with  the  bees  sus- 
pended like  a huge  bunch  of  grapes.  Smearing 
the  inside  of  the  hive  with  sugar,  treacle,  beer, 
and  other  messes  dear  to  the  bee-keeper  of  the 
old  school,  and  making  music  ( ! ) with  warming- 
pan  and  door-key,  or  tongs  and  shovel,  are  alike 
perfectly  useless,  and  may  hinder  the  operator 
from  attending  to  something  necessary  and  im- 
portant. Should  it  happen  that  the  queen  is 
not  shaken  into  the  hiving-skep  with  the  swarm, 
the  bees  become  restless,  soon  leave  the  hive, 
and  return  to  where  they  clustered  before,  when 
the  operation  will  have  to  be  repeated. 

S.  S.  G.,  Parkstone. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

- QUERIES. 

694. — Killing  fowls.— Will  “ Doulting,”  or  anyone, 
kindly  inform  me  what  is  the  most  humane  way  of  killing 
fowls,  and  how  long  should  they  fast  before  killing  ? — 
Bridget. 

695. — An  unused  coach-house  for  fowls.— Will 
“Doultiiig”  kindly  tell  me  whether  an  unused  ooach- 
honse  and  good  yard,  but  which  has  no  sun  upon  it  except- 
ing forafew  hours  in  the  early  morning,  would  be  an  unsuit- 
able place  for  fowls?  I am  anxious  to  have  a sitting  of  large 
fowls,  a mixture  of  game  and  Brahma,  but  fear  that  ray 
present  small  run  would  be  insufficient  as  it  is  alreaih" 
rather  crowded.  There  are  Laburnum-trees  near  the  yard, 
the  seeds  of  which  would  fall  into  it.  Could  the  fowls  be 
trusted  not  to  eat  them,  as  I believe  they  are  poisonous  ? — 
Cantab. 

REPLIED. 

484.— Fattening  chickens  for  table. 

— As  “Mother  Hubbard  ” asks  for  advice,  and 
informs  us  that  she  has  no  space  for  fowls  to 
run  about,  I beg  to  suggest  that  she  should 
give  up  the  idea  of  poultry-keeping  altogether. 
I am  satisfied  that  her  chickens  could  be  bought 
at  less  money,  ready  for  use,  than  she  can  fatten 
them  hefself,  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident 
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that  the  consumption  in  her  establishment  can- 
not be  very  large  ; for  if  it  is,  she  must  provide 
accommodation  for  more  than  twelve  birds. 
Next,  as  there  is  space  for  rearing  chickens,  it 
follows  that  the  birds  must  be  bought  a fortnight 
or  so  before  killing,  and  ‘ ‘ Mother  Hubbard  ” will 
find  that  lean  chickens  are  almost  as  costly  as 
fat  ones.  If  the  querist  be  determined  to  carry 
out  her  idea,  she  had  better  get  a local  carpen- 
ter to  make  a set  of  coops,  each  about  2 feet  by 
18  inches,  and  about  2 feet  high.  Each  of  these 
will  accommodate  two  chickens,  and  each  pen 
can,  therefore,  be  cleared  out  in  turn.  I find 
chickens  do  best  when  they  have  company  ; but 
it  is  a bad  plan  to  put  a large  number  together, 
as  the  constant  handling  required  to  pick  out 
the  best  birds  is  certain  to  unsettle  them. — ■ 
Doulting. 

488.  — Minorca  fowls. — It  is  impossible  to 
say  what  is  a fair  price  for  cockerels  and  pullets 
belonging  to  any  breed,  for  everything  depends 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case.  If 
the  birds  were  descended  from  exhibition  stock, 
and  were  good  in  the  characteristics  of  the  breed, 
they  would  not  be  dear  at  half-a-guinea  each, 
and  may  be  worth  nearly  twice  as  much.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  bred  by  an  ordinary  poultry- 
keeper,  and  hatched,  say,  in  April  or  May  of 
last  year,  and  offered  for  sale  in  December  or 
January  last,  they  would  be  worth  about  five 
shillings  each.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
birds  would  be  more  valuable  in  the  yard  of  a 
person  who  bred  for  sale  than  if  they  belonged 
to  a man  who  simply  wanted  a few  eggs  for  his 
own  table.  To  speak  briefly.  Black  Minorcas 
are  rather  large  fowls,  with  plumage  of  a glossy 
green-black,  as  lustrous  as  possible ; legs,  very 
dark-slate  or  black  in  colour ; white  ear-lobes, 
and  red  faces.  The  comb  is  very  large  ; in  the 
cock  it  should  stand  erect,  and  in  the  hen  it 
falls  over  to  one  side  of  the  face.  Minorcas  do 
not  sit  well ; indeed,  they  are  looked  upon  as 
non-sitters. — Doulting. 

483.— Hens  for  sitting.— If,  by  the  best 
hens  for  sitting,  you  mean  hens  which  are  con- 
stantly wishing  to  sit,  you  cannot  make  a better 
selection  than  Cochins.  They  are  exceedingly 
quiet,  and  will  sit  anywhere — indeed,  the  pro- 
pensity to  sit  is  looked  upon  as  a fault  by  many 
people,  for  the  hens  will  sometimes  lay  after 
bringing  up  a brood,  and  wish  to  sit  again  before 
other  he:is  have  even  laid  their  first  egg.  Other 
good  sitters  and  mothers  are  the  Dorkings, 
Game,  Brahmas,  Langshans,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  and  others.  Minorcas  are  looked 
upon  as  non-sitters — that  is  to  say,  the  hens 
rarely  show  any  inclination  to  sit  when  they 
have  laid  a batch  of  eggs.  There  are,  however, 
some  exceptions  to  this  rule. — Doulting. 

489. — Belgian  hare-rabbits.— It  is  not 
an  unusual  occurrence  for  rabbits  in  a Belgian 
hare  litter  to  come  occasionally  black.  The 
explanation  is  probably  this  : A good  Belgian 
hare-rabbit  should  possess  certain  black  mark- 
ings, and  to  obtain  these  some  fanciers  have 
resorted  to  crossing.  It  therefore  follows  that 
occasionally  specimens  will  be  found  to  corre- 
spond in  colour  with  the  animal  which  was  used 
in  days  gone  by.  I have  known  black  rabbits 
born  in  a rabbitry  which  secured  many  good 
prizes,  and,  if  I remember  right,  some  of  the 
progeny  of  a first-prize  buck,  claimed  at  a 
liigh  price,  came  with  the  objectionable  colour. 
“Anxious”  does  not  say  how  the  black  ones 
were  sized,  nor  does  he  mention  whether  the 
mother  of  them  was  bred.  I advise  him  to  ask 
for  an  explanation. — Doulting. 

490.  — Fowls  plucking  off  their 
feathers. — I advise  “ Nunquam  ” to  read  my 
remarks  on  over-crowding  in  Gardening  for 
April  28.  It  is  really  not  surprising  that  his 
hens  have  resorted  to  feather-eating  ; in  so  small 
a run  they  cannot  possibly  find  anything  to  do. 
“ Nunquam”  does  not  mean  to  be  cruel,  but  I 
feel  sure  it  is  an  act  of  cruelty  to  keep  fowls  so 
closely  confined.  I do  not  think  any  treatment 
will  effect  a cure,  and  I should  be  inclined  to 
kill  at  once.  1’he  feeding  is  bad.  Indian  Corn, 
under  such  conditions,  is  doubly  objectionable. 
If  “ Nunquam  ” wishes  to  keep  poultry  at  all  he 
should  eon  tent  himself  with  a few  bantams. — 
DoULTIN(J. 

485.— Pood  for  laying  fowls.— Bran  is  useful  as  a 
change  under  the  cironmstanoes  stated,  orfor  mixing  with 
Indian  meal,  when  the  latter  is  used;  but  it  is  not  much 
relished  hy  the  hens,  and  I should  use  it  but  rarely.  About 
one-fifth  bran  to  four-fifths  Barley-meal  and  sharps  would 
be  a proper  proportion. — Doui.ti.xo. 


BIRDS. 

QUERIES. 

696. — Pood  for  red-faced  love  birds.— Will 
someone  kindly  inform  me  the  sort  of  food  to  give  red- 
faced  love  birds  when  breeding,  and  if  they  require  a Cocoa- 
nut-husk  tor  a nest,  or  any  special  treatment  ? — Edward. 

697.  — Keeping  coclcateels. — Will  anyone  who  has 
had  experience  in  keeping  cockateels  kindly  advise  me  what 
to  give  my  male  bird,  who  is  suffering  from  diarrhoea? 
His  diet  is  Canary-seed,  with  a little  Hemp  and  Millet- 
seed,  no  green  food.  Also,  could  I provide  anything  for 
him  to  nibble,  and  so  check  the  growth  of  the  bill  ?— 
Darby. 

REPLIES. 

544.— Canary  laying  soft  eggs. - The  bird  is  out 
of  condition.  Place  her  in  a cage  by  herself.  Give  her 
plenty  of  sand.  Stop  the  green  food,  as  it  should  not  be 
given  in  October  to  December,  and  February  to  April. 
Keep  her  in  a warm  place,  and  if  the  bird  does  not  get 
well  soon,  she  is  gone  too  far,  and  will  die  slowly  ; in  fact, 
it  would  be  better  to  destroy  her  in  the  latter  event. — 
Jno.  R.  Stritch. 

542.— Birds  in  an  aviary.- Unless  the 
aviary  is  a very  large  one,  I should  not  recom- 
mend greenfinches  or  bullfinches,  and  chatfinches 
and  bramblings  must  on  no  account  be  admitted  ; 
but  linnets,  siskins,  goldfinches,  serins,  indigo- 
finches,  and  many  others  will  do  well  with  them. 
Linnets  and  redpoles  are  mischievous.  Cassell’s 
“ Cage  Birds  ” is  as  good  as  any.  I think  the 
price  is  30s. — A.  G.  Butler. 

541.— Pood  for  thrushes.— Boil  an  egg 
for  ten  minutes ; meantime  scald  the  same 
weight  of  bread,  and  crush  one  table-spoonful 
of  Hemp-seed.  When  the  egg  is  boiled  chop 
it  fine  ; then  press  out  the  water  from  the 
bread  ; then  mix  the  whole  together.  Feed 
every  20  or  30  minutes  ; be  careful  to  keep 
the  birds  clean.  Afcer  five  or  six  days  substi- 
tute Pea-meal  for  the  bread,  and  gradually 
harden  the  birds  off. — Cattaneo. 
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PLANT  FEEOeiS. 

In  6d.,  Is.,  and  2s.  Boxes. 


A cheap,  scentless,  portable,  and  most  effective  application 
of  Artificial  Manure  to  all  Plant,  Tree,  and  Vegetable  life. 
They  are  COMPREvSSED,  Cone-shape,  and  pushed  into  the 
soil  out  of  sight,  close  to  the  side  of  the  pot. 

The  “PLANT  FEEDERS"  (Booty’s  Patent)  produce  sur- 
prising health,  luxuriant  growth,  and  abundance  of  bloom,  to 
which  is  imparted  extraordinary  brilliancy,  with  increased 
size  and  beauty  to  the  flowers. 

The  “Feeders”  can  also  be  given  to  fruit-trees,  Vines,  Roses, 
and  Vegetables,  either  indoors,  or  out  in  the  open  ground. 

25  for  6d.,  in  tin  boxes* 

100  2/-’:  } in  tin  boxes. 

Case  of  six  1/- boxes  ..  ..  5/6 

Case  of  six  2/-  boxes  ..  ..  10/6 

Case  of  twelve  1/-  boxes  . . 10/6 
Case  of  twelve  2/-  boxes  ..  21/- 


ARTHUR  BOOTY  & CO., 

FLORISTS,  HIGH  HASROGATF.  YORKS. 


REYNOLDS  & CO. 

Galvanised  Wire  Netting. 

Revised  Prices,  January  1890. 

50s.  value  free  to  any 
direct  railway  goods 
station. 

NET  PRICES. 

iloney. 

3-in. 

3s.  6d. 
5a.  3d. 

Per  50  yard  Roll. 

Netting-wire  Pea  Guards  4s.  per  dozen. 

REYNOLDS  & CO., 

57,  NEW  COMPTON  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Mesh. 

1 i-in.  1 

1-in. 

1 18-iu. 

1 2-in.  1 

2ft.  wide 

18s.  8d. 

9s.  4d.  ■ 

5s.  6d. 

5s. 

3ft.  wide 

1 28s.  1 

14s. 

1 8s.  3d. 

1 7s.  6d.  1 

PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS  from  the 
RAVAGES  of  the  BIRDS.— TANNED  NETTING  for 
preserving  fruit-trees,  flower-bedvS,  &c.,  from  the  frost  and 
blight.  ^ square  yards  for  Is.  Don’t  send  the  money  before 
you  receive  and  approve  of  the  Netting,  as  1 supply  good  strong 
Netting  that  will  not  rot  if  kept  out  in  all  weathers.  Hundreds 
of  Testimonials. — GEORGE  ROBINSON,  Fish  Merchant, 
Rye,  Sussex.  Established  200  years. 


•TANNED  NETTING  for  preserving  fruit- 

•L  trees,  flower-beds,  &c.,  from  frost  and  blight ; ^ square 
j^rds  for  Is.  Sent  any  width ; carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over 
5s.  I do  Twt  require  payinenb  till  you  have  received  and 
approved  of  the  Netting.  Note  the  address.— HY.  JOHN 
GASSON,  Fish  Merchant,  Rye. 


HARDENING  MONTHLY  RAHTS.— neauera 

^ are  requested  tonotethaf.GARDENINOispublished  also  in 
a monthly  form,  neatly  bound  in  a wrapper,  at  5d.  per  copy, 
post  free,  8d.  In  this  form  it  is  convenient  tor  reference,  and 
also  for  keeping  wibn  a view  to  binding  on  the  completion  of 
the  volume. 


SAVES  MORE  THAN  TWICE  ITS  COST 
IN  LABOUR.  NO  SMELL. 

One  application  will  keep  the  Walks  and  Drives  clear  of  Weeds 
for  at  least  eighteen  months. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Crystal  Palace,  says  : — “ We  were  so  sat  i?- 
fled  with  your  composition  and  Its  price  that  we  have  used  it 
absolutely.  I have  every  confidence  in  recommending  it  ” 

Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch, Curator.  Botanic  Gardens, Cam>^ridge, 
qavs:— “There  can  be  no  question  wi  h regards  to  it»  efficacy.” 
Prices Tn  1 and  2-GaI.  Tins.  2s.  per  Gnl  (tins  incliu’ed) ; in 
5-Gal.  Drums,  Is  6d.  per  Gal.  : 1ft  and  15-Ga^  Drum*,  4d. 
per  Gal.  Special  quotations  for  larger  quantities.  Carriage 
Paid  on  10  Gal.  and  upwards. 

Usf>d  in  the  proportion  of\  Gallon  to  25  Gallons  of  Water. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  NURSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN. 
To  prevent  disappointment  insistuponbaving 
the  “ACME,’ 

SOLE  PROPRIETORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS— 
The  AGRI  - HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL 
COMPANY,  Tunbridge,  KENT ; and  Carlton 
Street,  Bolton,  LANCASHIRE, 

Agents  in  IrelancL-W.  Drummond  & Sons,  58,  Dawson- 
street,  Dublin;  Walter  Carson  & Sons,  21,  Bachelor s- 
walk,  Dublin;  Alex.  Dickson  & Sons,  55,  Royal-avenuo, 
Belfast;  McKenzie  & Sons,  Limited,  Agricultural  House, 
Camden  Quay,  Cork. 


THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  WATER  HEATER  OBTAINABLE. 

|3l|i  . 


axo  a c 

Illustrated  Priced  List  on  application  to  Bed  Rose  Boiler  Co. 
(Ltd. ),  Chester-le-Street.  Testimonial.— Mr.  F.  Lynas,  The 
Gardens,  Moyallan  House,  Ireland,  writes : “ After  a most  care- 
ful trial  I have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying  your  Boiler 
‘ Red  Rose  ’ is  the  most  economical  I have  ever  seen.  This  last 
week  we  have  used  nothing  but  cinders  from  houses  which  the 
other  boilers  would  not  burn.” 
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SPECIAL  LINES  FOR  1890. 

Best  value  in  the  market. 
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Galvanised  Pea  Hurdle  for  training 
Peas  or  fixing  to  wal^a  for  creepers, 
&c. , made  in  panels,  6ft.  by  3ft.  2s.  3d. 
ea.,  6ft.  by 4ft. 3.-^.  3d.  ea.,  6ft. by 5ft. 
4s.  3d.  ea.,  6 ft.  by  6ft.  5s.  3d.  ea. 

Price  Lists  of  Netting, 

Flower  Baskets,  Flower 
Stands,  Bent  Wire,  &c. , &c. , 
sent  post  free  on  applica- 
tion. Every  descript  ion  of 
Horticultural  & Domestic 
Wirework  made  to  order.  Galvanised  Pea  Guard,  1-in. 
Men  sent  out  to  measure  netting  mesh,  3ft.  by  Gin.  by 
and  give  estimates  free  of  Gin.,  4s.  3d.  per  dozen  lengths, 
charge.  including  two  end  pieces. 

46  & 47,  High-st.,  NewOsford-st.,  London,  W C.  Estab.  1855. 


THE  ORIGINAL  & ONLY  GENUINE  PATENT 

SPHINCTER  GRIP 

GARDEN  HOSE. 

Every  Length  Warranted  and  Guaranteed* 


Hiahesi  and  only  Awards  at  all  Exhibitions. 

PARIS,  I8S9.  BIRMINGHAM,  1889.  BRIGHTON,  1889. 

Get  the  genuine  article  direct  from  the  Sphincter  Grip 
Armoured  Hose  Co.,  Ltd.,  9,  Moorfields,  London,  E.C. 
Dlustrated  and  Descriptive  Price  Lists  free  on  application. 

Non-kinkable  Red-Grey  Hoses  and  other  HTgh-class  Speci- 
alities at  Wholesale  prices. 

Beware  of  misleading  Advertisemente  and  misrepresenta 
tions  by  Firms  offering  imitations  of  our  Patent  Sphincter 

Grip  Hose.  p^j^gHASE  DIRECT. 

rPANNED  GARDEN  NETTING,  in  pieces, 

-L  50  yds.  by  4 yds.,  100  yds.  by  2 yds.,  8s.  each.  Any  size  to 
order.— BAGSHAW,  Net  Manufacturer  .Lowestoft. 
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GREENHOUSES 


screwed  together.  7 by  5 ft.,  56s. 


This  illustration  is  an 
exact  copy  of  my  Ama 
tear  Span-roofed  Green- 
houses, which  arc  made 
of  well  - seasoned  red 
deal.  Complet-e,  with 
Ventilators,  Irons  foT 
opening,  Staging,  Glass, 
&c.,  &c.  Made  in  sec- 
tions, so  that  they  can 
be  erected  by  any  gar- 
dener or  handy  man  in 
a few  hours.  Simply 
9 by  6 ft.,  £4;  12  by  8 ft., 


f 6 : 15  by  10  ft.,  £S  8e.  20  by  10  ft.,  £11  lOs- ; 25  by  10  ft., 
^17.  Any  size  made. 


STRONG  CARDEN  LIGHTS, 


Painted  and  glazed,  3 by  4 ft.,  6s. ‘6d. ; 6 by  4 ft.,  9a.  each. 
For  Illustrations  and  prices  of  Lean-to  s,  j Spans,  Summer- 
houses, Poultry-houses. 


CONSERVATORIES,  CUCUMBER 
FRAMES,  SASHBARS, 
GLASS  &c„  &c. 


Send  for  LIST,  post  free. 

Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used.  Estimate, 
for  every  description  of  Horticultural  Buildings,  Plans,  &c. , 
free.  All  orders  carefully  packed  and  put  on  rail,  or  delivered 
free  to  any  station  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  10  per  cent 
extra  on  list  prices.  

■\xr . COOPX3X&, 

751,  OLD  KENT  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.E. 

(Late  of  SHANDY  STREET,  E.) 

N.B  — If  William  Cooper's  Greenhouses  are  not  the 
Cheapest  and  Best  in  the  Trade,  why  is  it  he  sends  off  more 
Houses  every  week  than  any  other  three  makers  put  together? 


Call  at  my  Works,  Devonshire  Grove,  adjoining,  and  see 
materials  used,  and  the  Houses  being  made  before  ordering 


elsewhere.  Inspection  of  my  show-ground  is  respectfully 
invited.  50  Greenhouses  (all  sizes)  always  on  view. 


{REGISTERED.) 

FOR 

GREENHOUSES, 
SKY-LIGHTS, 
WINDOWS.  &c. 


Lasts  the  whole 
season* 

Sold  in  Irlb.  packets,  with 
directions  for  use,  price  Is. 
each;  1 lb.,  free  by  Parcel 
Post,  Is.  4Jd. ; 2 lb.,  free  by 
Parcel  Post,  2s.  6d. 

..  ...  WILLIAMS  & SON, 

VICTORIA  AND  PARADISE  NURSERIES, 

UPPER  HOLLOWAY,  LONDON,  N. 


B.  S. 


PRIZE  MEDAL  GREENHOUSES. 


We  have  the 
largest  show  of 
Greenhouses  in  Lon- 
don, and  respectfully 
invite  your  inspection 
of  works  and  show- 
ground.  Illustrated 
Liists  free. 


HAYWARD’S  CHEAP  SPAN-ROOF  & LEAN-TO. 


7 ft.  long  5 ft.  wide  £2  16  0 

9 ft.  „ 6 ft.  „ 4 0 0 

10  ft.  „ 7 ft.  „ 5 0 0 

12  ft.  ..  8 ft.  .,  6 0 0 


7 ft.  long  5 ft.  wide  £2  8 0 

8 ft.  „ 5 ft.  „ 3 0 0 

10  ft.  „ 7 ft.  „ 4 15  0 

12  ft.  „ 8 ft.  „ 5 10  0 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS 
Foxberry-road,  Brockley,  London. 


GREENHOUSES. 

Our  speciality* 


12  f<-..  long,  8 ft.  wide,  £7  5s.,  car. 
paid.  Our  house.s  are  made  for 
utility  and  strength,  of  b«Dst  mate- 
rials, by  competent  workmen. 
Illustrated  price  lists,  recent 
testimonials,  and  opinions,  free 


A.  OVEREND,  F.R.H.S., 

■West  Green  Works,  Tottenham,  London,  N. 


BAMBOOS 


As  Flower  Supports 
for  Garden  and 
Greenhouse 
are  unequalled. 


THE 

“PERFECT” 


SUMMER  SHADING 


Without,  ivhich 

SUPERSEDES  ALL  OTHERS  none  is  genuine. 

FOR  SHADING  CLASS  ROOFS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Is  the  Cheapest.  Goes  four  times  as  far  as 
the  old  preparations.  Note  its  merits  de- 
scribed below. 

Messrs.  Carlton,  Contractors  for  the  painting 
of  the  Giasgow  Exhibition  of  1888,  write  : — 

“By  order  of  the  Directors  loe  avpHed  this  shadinej  to  the 
glass  roofing  of  the  Glasgow  Exhibition,  and  found  it  pos- 
sessed great  advantages  over  all  other  preyaratiom _we_ had 
met  with.  "Being  applied  cold  it  was  most  convenient  nse. 
and  while  it  resisted  the  action  of  the  rain  the  whole  season  it 
was  at  ones  easilg  rnnoved  bg  gentle  rubbing  after  wetting.  It 
afforded  a cool  and  plea.sant  shade,  at  same  time  admitting 
an  abundance  of  light. 

Pries.— 1-lh.  tin.  Is.;  2-lb.  tin,  2s. 

Post  free,  4Jd.  extra. 

1 I'b.  makes  half-a-gallon  tor  use. 


3 ft.  10  in.  long  by  i to  i thick  . . . . 3s.  6d.  per  100. 

5 ft.  ,,  about  i 20s.  Od. 

6 ft  6 in.  ,,  about  I ,,  . . . - 24s.  Od.  ,, 

SPECIAL  OFFER.— 150  Bamboos  from  Itt.  llin.  to  6ft.  6in, 
a,  sorted,  yirice  5s.  Price  List  o/iapplication. — A EVAN 
I^aVIES,  58,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  London. 


rPANNED  GARDEN  NETTING.  — Elastic 

-L  Netting,  Tiffany,  Wiilesden  Rot-proof  Scrim  and  Canvas, 


Archangel  Mats,  Raffia,  Garden  Tents,  Flags,  Rich  Cloths, 
&c.— Send  for  Samples  and  Prices  to  .TOHN  EDGINGTON  & 
CO..  19,  Long-lane.  West  .Smithfield.  London.  E.C. 


PpOBACCO  PAPER,  best,  9d.  per  lb,  ; 141b., 

J-  IDs. : do.,  cloth  or  Hhrc  (stronger  and  cleaner),  lOd.  per  lb. ; 


II  lb.,  ils.  ; do.,  cord,  5d.  per  lb.;  14  lb.,  5s.  6d.  28  lb.  car. 
paid.— PEARCE  & CO.,  St.  Andrew's,  Bristol. 


PATENT  TUBULAR  I'LOWER-HOLDERS 

-L  for  artistic  grouping  of  cut  flowers,  as  described  in 
O uuiKNiNd,  ,7 an.  4 and  March  22.  Manufactured  a'nd  sold  by 
— G .SMITH  & CO.,  Commercial-rd.,  Pimlico.  Trade  supplied 


THE 


“PERFECT” 

WEED  KILLER 


Trial  Sample  post  free. 


Without  which 
none  isgei  uine. 


Maintaims  its  Superiority  over  all  Rivals 

for  permanently  destroying  vegetation  on  Walks,  Carriage 
Drives,  Ash  Tennis  Courts,  Stonework  grown  green,  «bo. 
Used  at  Kew  Gardens,  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  dec. 


COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


to  all  using  Weed  Killer  bearing  our  Trade  Mark, 
without  which  none  is  genuine.  Refute  Imitations. 


Price— Gallon,  2s. ; 5 gal..  Is.  9d.  per  gal. ; 10 gal,.  Is.  6d. 
per  gal. ; 10  gal..  Is.  4d.  per  gal.  Special  quotations  for 
quantities.  Carriage  paid  on  10  gallons  and  upwards. 


BISTKIBUTOR  for 

“Perfect”  Weed  Killer. 


NOTICE.  — We  originally  had  our  Works  at  Tonbridge^ 
Kent,  but  removed  them  to  CLASCOV/  in  January,  1887^ 
since  which  time  our  ONLY  ADDRESS  has  been  CLASCOV^. 


SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 


PLEASC  SEND  POSTCARD  FOR  lUUSTRATED  PRICE  UST-FREE. 


JOHN  PIGGOTT 


GARDEN  SEATS,  TENTS,  HAMMOCKS.  Scc  LIST. 
v^TENNIS, CRICKET,  FOOTBALL,  GYMNASIUM,  See  LIST 
WATERPROOFS,  LUNCHEON  BASKETS. 
See  List 
TAILORINC, 

See  List 


HOSE  BRANCH 

w.ih  R.»cmKl  Jet 


CARDEN  HOSE  REELS. 

8/y  14/6  18,9 


CARDEN  HOSE. 

ply,  with  fillings  s. 


6o  feel  I 

..  *in  „ 

Best  make.  6o  feet  } 

Any  separate  Fitting, 


ply 


f 


SWING  CALVANIZEO 
WATER  BARROWS, 

^ilt)  wrought  iron  fr»me.  ROYLE’S  PATENT 


12  gals. 
20  „ 
30 


22/9  TAP  UNION. 

30/6  2/3  3/6  4/6 

34-6 


GREBNHUHSE  for  the  MILLION 


Qaality 

and 

Cheapness!. 


Cannot 

be 

Equalled. 


117,  CHEAPSIOE  S MILK  S.L  LONOOF 


ALFRED  PEEL  & SONS, 

Horticultural  Builders, 

WOOD  GREEN,  LONDON,  N. 


Holds  40  gallons.  Wrought-’.ron 
frame-work  neatly  painted.  Gal- 
vanized  tubes  with  tap  to  regulate 
flow.  Gives  spray  36  ins.  wide. 
Price  £4  net  on  rail  Glasgow. 
Sole  Manufacturers:  The 

HORTICULTURAL  & AGRICULTURAL  CHtIVIICAL  COY- 

Works:  97,  Milton  Street,  Glasgosv. 

PRINCIPAL  AGENTS:— 

BLACKLEY,  YOUNG  & CO.,  103,  HOLM  STREET,  GLASGOW. 


Also  DUBLIN  and  EDINBURGH. 


The  original  makers  of  Portable  Greenhouses.  Beware  of 
worthless  imitations. 


12  GOLD  and  SILVER  MEDALS  and 
DIPLOMAS  since  1886. 

Large  lUustrated  Catalogue,  3 stamps. 
SmaU  ditto,  free. 

Over  10,000  erected  in  aU  parts  of  the  world  during  the  last 
ten  years. 

GREENHOUSES  COMPLETE  from  BO  - ( 


nrr  UII/CC  — Catalo-vue  of  improved  Hive 
DCCi'*n  I V bOi  and  Appliances,  with  drawings  and 


prices  free.- GEO.  NEIGHBOUR  & SONS,  127,  High  Holhom. 
W.C.  Established  1815.  N.B.— Vide  Geo.  Neighbour  & Sons 
in  Gardening,  Anril  tn  .Tnly.  


A WONDERFUL  TOOL.— “ The  Eradicating 

-Ci.  -Weeder”  (G.  R.  Kina's  Patent),  2s.,  post,  2s.  3d.  Uoes20 
times  the  work  of  hand  without  soiling  the  fingers.— SEEDS- 
MEN or  PATENTEE,  Torquay. 


PROTECT  your  GARDENS  from  RAVAGES 

L of  BIRDS.— TANNED  NETTING,  35  square  yards  for  Is 
'Will  not  rot  if  left  out  in  all  weathers.  Sent  any  widtlu  car- 
riage paid,  on  all  orders  over  5s.  As  supplied  to  the  Royal 
Gardens.  Sent  on  approval.  Commoner  Netting  at  50  square 
yards.  Is.  Hundreds  of  testimonials.  Established  170  years. 
— HY  JOHN  GASSON,  Fish  Merchant,  Eye,  Sussex. 


For  the  convenience  of  our  numerous  * 
customers  in  the  South  of  London  we  have 
opened  Works  at  ; 

xrppzsxe.  ■acooTiBro-, 

Known  as  the 

SURREY  TIMBER  YARD 

(Opposite  the  Fire  Station). 

TRAMS  PASS  THE  WORKS. 


THREE  VALUABLE  FRIENDS 


“CLIBRAN’S  SHADING".  acts  as  a beautifui 

sharle  during  sunnj' 


GREENHOUSE 

FRIEND. 


weather,  but  becomes 
almost  transparent  dur- 
ing rain,  reappearing 
again  as  the  glass  dries. 
Unlike  other  prepara- 
tions, it  shades  only  at  the  right  time.  Practical 
growers  are  noting  this.  Non-poisonous.  Is.,  Is.  9d., 
and  2s.  9d.  per  packet,  post  free. 


LEMON -OIL  is  fast  superseding  all  other 

Insecticides,  being  cheaper,  far 
more  certain,  and  can  safely 
be  used  by  any  amateur.  H 
you  want  beautiful  foliage  and 
healthy  plants  try  this.  Post 
free.  ' Pints,  Is.  ICd.  ; quarts. 


PLANT 

FRIEND. 


3s.  3d.  ; half-gallons,  5s.  9d. 


EUCHARIS-MITE  KILLER. -This  valuable 

compound  enables  everyone  to 
grow  and  flower  Eucharis 
splendidly,  and  has  saved 
thousands  of  bulbs,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been 
destroyed.  See  Testimonials. 
Post  free.  Half-pints,  Is  9d.  *;  pints,  2s.  9d.  ; quarts, 
4s.  9d.  ; half-gallon,  8s.  ; or  from  your  Seedsman. 


GLIBRAN’S 


Oldfield  Nurseries 

Altrincham;  also 

10  & 12,  Market-street,  MANCHESTER. 


SIMPLEX  FUMICATOR^ 

for  lady  or  gentleman, 

3s.  6d.  each. 

PERFECT  propagators! 

from  15s.  each.  - 

CARDEN  - 

FRAME-HEATERS; 

from  21s.  each.  -a 

HOTWATERAPPARATUS 

from  20s. 

Warranted  satisfactory. 

, Catalogues  free. 

o.  fr.h.s.,  co.. 

Stepney  Square,  London,  B. 


HARDEN  Stakes,  Labels, _yirjm^Cork,^ate, 
vj  Raffia.  &c.  None 


- XV..U.O.  .....  - Cheaper.-^ WATSON  S SOULL,  90, 

Lower  Thrrnes-street,  London,  E.O. 
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Aerideg  crispiim  and  its 

allies  160 

Apple  French  Crab,  Iron 
Apple,  or  Easter  Pip- 

.P'?--,  1S8 

Auriculas  over  - do.sed 
with  manure  . . . . 158 

Azaleas 152 

Azaleas,  treatment  of  ! ! 156 
Beddiny  out  . . . . 151 

Begonia  manicata  in  a 
sitting-room,  culture  of  151 
Begonias,  Fibrous-rooted, 
for  winter-flowering  ..  152 
Begonias,  Tuberou.s,  not 
starting  well  . . . . 156 

Begonias,  Tuberous  - 

rooted 1.52 

Cabbage,  spring  . . . . 159 

Calceolarias,  herbaceous  152 
Calceolarias,  shrubby  . . 152 


Camellias,  compost  for. . 156 
Camellias,  very  large, 
treatment  of  . . . . 157 

Cannas  from  seed,  &e., 

raising 156 

Canterbury  Bells. . ..  155 

Carnation  Souvenir  de 
la  Malmaison  . . . . 158 

Cattleya  Mossiie  and 
other  Orchids  . . . . 160 

Chrysanthemums,  cut- 
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on  a trellis  . . . . 155 
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Daffodils,  treatment  of  154 
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Ferns,  little  . . . . 159 

Figs,  self-sown  . . . . 158 

Forcing-pit,  a . . . , 157 

Freesias  from  seed  . . 156 

Fruit  garaen  . , . , 152 
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Greenhouse  . . . , 152 
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vating   154 

Lilium  auratum  in  pots  152 
Lilium  auratum,  treat- 
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Liliumg  and  Tuberoses 
after  flowering,  treat- 
ment of 158 

Magnolia?,  early-flower- 
ing  155 

Market  - growers  and 

salesmen 151 

Mealy-bug  and  scale, 
destroying  . . . . 153 

Nitrate  of  soda  ..  ..  153 

Outdoor  garden  . . , . 152 

Pelargoniums,  bedding, 

best  154 

Picea  Pinsapo  . . . . 155 

Plants,  greenhouse, 
planting  out  . . . . 161 

Plants,  sulphate  of  am- 
monia for  . ..  158 

Primroses  and  Primrose 

Day  157 

Primula  obconiea  . . 158 
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Propagator,  making  a . . 156 
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culture  of  . . . . 157 
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mound 155 
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Rose  La  France  ..  ..  157 

Rose-leaves  withering  up  158 
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scale  on  a . . , . 157 
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ing  157 

Roses,  greenhouse  for  . . 158 

Roses  not  thriving  . . 158 

Roses,  Tea,  after  flower- 
ing  157 

Roses  too  close  to  the 

glass  157 

Sparmannia  africana  . . 152 


Thistles,  destroying  ..  154 
Town  garden,  work  in 

the 153 

Tree-Pseony,  propagating 

the  155 

Tuberoses,  growing  . . 156 
Tuberoses  not  growing . . 156 
Tulips,  garden  . . . . 153 

Vegetable  garden  ..  152 
Vegetable  Marrows  in  a 
greenhouse  , . . . 160 

Vines,  newly -planted, 
management  of  ..  158 
Violet,  Czar,  culture  of 

the 154 

Wallflowers  ..  ..  154 

Week’s  work,  coming, 

the  152 

Window  gardening.  — I.  151 
Wood  - ashes  for  pot- 
ting   153 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING 

WINDOW  GARDENING.— I. 

This  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  brancht 
- viz,,  inside  and  outside — although  the  two  ar 
joined  by  a connecting  link  of  subjects  thal 
though  requiring  to  be  kept  inside  during  th 
winter  and  spring,  may,  and  indeed  should,  b 
exposed  to  the  open  air  for  the  summer  an 
early  autumn  months.  But  in  the  successfi 
management  of  both  two  tilings  are  chiefl 
requisite— viz.,  suitable  subjects  to  start  witl 
and  the  exercise  of  constant  care  and  a certai 
amount  of  skill  or,  wliat  answers  the  purpos 
almost  as  well,  of  common  sense  afterwards,  i 
judicious  choice  of  subjects  is  a most  importan 
point,  for  it  is  foolish  to  waste  time,  care,  am 
perhaps  money,  too,  on  a plant  for  which  th 
surroundings  or  conditions  are  unsuitable,  am 
that  can  in  consequence  never  thrive  ; and  fa 
better  to  take  up  something  that  will  succeed 
and  make  some  return  for  the  trouble  involved 
It  IS  also  unwise  to  attempt  too  much.  A littL 
done  well  is  far  more  satisfactory  and  profitabl. 
than  a lot  of  things  that  cannot  be  looked  afte 
properly  or  done  justice  to.  In  country  places 
where  the  air  is  pure,  and  light  and  sunshim 
abun^dant,  almost  anything  not  requiring  toi 
much  heat  may  be  undertaken  with  gooc 
results,  blit  in  towns  the  list  of  subjects  is  mud 
mwe  limited.  The  aspect  also  makes  somi 
, , class  of  plants  being  most  suit 

able  for  sunny  windows,  another  for  those  facins 
east  or  west,  and  consequently  getting  the  sur 
tor  pa,rt  of  the  day  only,  while  others  wil 
Hourish  in  windows  with  a north  aspect,  when 
little  or  no  direct  sunshine  ever  reaches 
_ Outside  window-plants  are  usually  growr 
111  either  pots  or  boxes,  both  of  which  havetlieii 
-advantages  and  defects.  Which  of  the  two. 
however,  should  be  employed  depends  upon  cir 
cumstances.  Some  plants  prefer  to  be  a little 
cramped  at  the  root,  others  dislike  it ; but,  as  a 
rule,  things  grow  faster  and  require  less  atten- 
tion  when  planted  out,  as  it  were,  in  a box  of 
suitable  soil  than  when  confined  in  pots  ; and 
yet,  with  proper  care  these  last  possess  certain 
advantages.  But  one  thing  should  always  be 
avoided,  if  possible,  and  that  is  allowing  pot- 
p ants  (particularly  if  the  pots  are  small)  to 
stand  exposed  to  the  full  blaze  of  the  summer’s 
this  occurs  they  become  incredibly 
10  , the  tender  rootlets  within  become  scorched 
and  perish,  and  when  water  is  given  the  roots 
cannot  take  it  up,  the  soil  becomes  sodden  and 
sour,  and  collapse  supervenes.  This  is  the  life 
or  rather  death--history  of  many  a flourishing 
plant,  and  the  only  class  of  subjects  that  can 
ndure  this  kind  of  treatment  are  Cacti,  Mesem- 
bryanthemums,  Echeverias,  and  others  of  a 
succulent  nature.  Whenever,  therefore,  pot- 
plants  are  stood  out  on  a sunny  window-sill 
ome  means  should  be  taken  t?  screen  them 
(the  pots  only)  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  in  summer.  Even  a board  fixed  on  ecl^ 
along  in  front  of  the  pots  will  make  a lot 
eLh  ®’^®®ll®nt  plan  is  to  sink 

filbnJ^?L  "°"'®  2 inches  larger, 

miing  the  space  between  with  Cocoa-nut-fibre 
or  sawdust.  But  the  best  system  of  all,  in  my 


opinion  and  experience,  is  to  plunge  the  pots 
bodily  in  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  sawdust,  or  any 
other  suitable  medium,  contained  in  a suitable 
box.  In  this  way  the  roots  are  kept  cool  and 
moist ; the  plants  grow  more  as  if  set  out  in 
beds,  and  the  labour  of  watering  is  greatly 
reduced,  this  saving  being  also  in  favour  of  the 
health  of  the  plants.  Whether  the  boxes  are  to 
contain  soil  in  which  to  set  out  the  plants  or 
plunging  material  to  sink  them  in,  the  construc- 
tion is  much  the  same.  Boxes,  with  the  fronts 
consisting  of  ornamental  tiles,  are  now  much  in 
vogue,  and  these  are  usually  made  of  zinc. 
These  last  well,  and  have  other  advantages  ; but 
they  are  expensive,  and  somehow  I fancy  that 
the  metal  has  a tendency  to  sour  the  soil,  and 
that  the  plants  never  do  so  well  as  in  wooden 
boxes.  Those  who  like  to  make  their  own  may, 
however,  ornament  them  with  tiles,  which  can 
be  purchased  separately,  by  fixing  them  in 
place  by  means  of  a strip  of  wood  with  a rebate 
cut  in  it  to  hold  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of 
the  tiles,  tacked  or  screwed  on  to  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  front  of  the  box  or  boxes. 

Capital  boxes  may  be  made  from  ordinary 
flooring  boards  1 inch  thick,  the  width  of  which 
— 6 inches  to  6-J  inches— is  just  about  right  for 
the  depth,  and,  indeed,  more  produces  a clumsy 
effect.  The  wider  the  boxes  are  the  better,  as 
two  or  three  rows  of  plants  naturally  afford  a 
much  richer  and  better  effect  than  one.  They 
should  therefore  be  made  the  full  width  of  the 
window-sill,  and,  if  this  is  narrow,  wider  still, 
supporting  the  projecting  portion,  if  necessary, 
by  means  of  iron  or  wooden  brackets.  Where 
the  sills  are  irregular  in  shape,  as  in  the  case  of 
bow  windows,  a pattern  or  template  exactly 
fitting  it  should  be  made  of  thin  laths,  and  the 
boxes  made  to  these.  Unless  larger  pots  than 
the  usual  5-inch  size  are  to  be  used  the  bottoms 
should  be  fitted  and  nailed  inside  the  sides,  so 
as  not  to  increase  the  depth  beyond  the  width 
of  the  boards.  The  sides  ought  properly  to  be 
carefully  dovetailed  together  at  the  corners  ; but 
as  this  is  a rather  nice  piece  of  work,  and  often 
beyond  the  powers  of  the  amateur  carpenter, 
they  may  be  nicely  fitted  and  secured  with  long 
wire  or  French  nails,  and  afterwards  strapped 
with  strips  of  tin  or  other  metal.  Bore  several 
1-inch  holes  in  the  bottom  of  each  with  a centre- 
bit  for  drainage,  and  nail  some  strips  of  half- 
inch stuff  across  to  keep  the  bottom  up  off  the 
sill,  and  thus  both  ensure  good  drainage  and  pre- 
vent decay.  The  front  may  be  ornamented  with 
tiles,  as  above,  or  what  I think  looks  almost  or 
quite  as  well  and  comes  much  cheaper,  with  pieces 
of  virgin  Cork  tacked  on.  This  looks  best  if  the 
pieces  are  fixed  perpendicularly,  cutting  them 
off  level  with  a saw  an  inch  or  two  above  the 
upper  edge  of  the  box,  and  left  uneven  or  jagged, 
and  projecting  6 inches  or  8 inches  below.  If 
the  boxes  are  to  be  filled  with  earth  they  must 
not  be  painted  inside,  but  should  have  three 
coats  of  dark-green,  chocolate,  or  other  suitable 
colour  outside.  When  ready,  cover  the  holes 
with  large  pieces  of  crock,  put  a layer  of  broken 
bricks  or  fresh  coal-ashes  the  size  of  pigeon’s 
3,11  over  the  bottom,  then  a layer  of  rough 
leaf-mould,  spent  Hops,  or  littery  manure,  and 
fill  up  with  a mixture  of  fibrous-loam  (good 
garden  soil  will  do,  though  not  so  well),  with  a 
third  to  half  its  bulk  of  well-rotted  manure 
and  leaf-mould  mixed,  a dash  of  soot,  and  some 


rough  sand,  or  fine  grit,  to  keep  the  whole  open. 
If  the  soil  is  made  too  rich  at  first  a rank  and 
soft  growth  will  result,  so  that  it  is  best  to  start 
the  plants  in  firm  soil  of  only  moderate  richness 
and  give  liquid-manure  when  the  plants  have 
pretty  well  filled  it  with  roots,  and  have  begun 
to  flower.  The  ordinary  run  of  bedding-out,  or 
greenhouse  plants. 

Zonal  and  other  Pelargonium.?,  Fuchsias, 
Petunias,  Heliotropes,  &c.,  must  not  be  planted 
before  quite  the  end  of  May,  as  a rule,  though 
where  there  is  a greenhouse  time  maybe  saved  by 
filling  theboxes  from  four  to  six  weeks  earlier,  and 
get  them  established  and  growing  before  being 
exposed.  Marguerites,  Verbenas,  and  Golden 
Feather  Pyrethrum  are  hardier,  and  with 
Asters,  Stocks,  &c.,  may  go  out  two  or  three 
weeks  earlier,  if  ready.  In  all  cases  avoid  the 
fatal  mistake  of  giving  too  much  water  until  the 
roots  have  pretty  well  occupied  the  soil  and  the 
plants  have  made  some  progress,  for  such  inert 
soil  is  easily  rendered  sodden  and  sour  by  an 
excess  of  moisture,  when  nothing  can  thrive  in  it. 
Water  sparingly,  therefore,  giving  only  just 
enough  to  keep  the  soil  from  becoming  too  dry, 
until  the  stage  indicated  is  reached,  when  a 
liberal  supply  of  moisture,  with  some  weak 
liquid-manure  about  once  a week,  becomes 
necessary.  A good  overhead  shower  early  on 
every  bright  morning,  and  in  the  evening  as 
well  when  the  weather  is  hot,  will  encourage 
growth,  promote  the  health  of  the  plants,  and 
keep  the  foliage  clean  and  fresh,  especially  in 
smoky  neighbourhoods  or  in  busy  thoroughfares 
where  the  leaves  get  covered  with  dust.  In  all 
cases  in  which  the  box  or  boxes,  therefore,  form 
the  sole  resource  the  planting-out  method  as 
above  should  receive  tlie  preference.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  where  there  is  a greenhouse  to 
fall  back  upon,  or  any  means  of  maintaining  a 
succession  of  plants,  I consider  the  plan  of 
growing  everything  in  pots,  and  plunging  them 
in  fibre,  spent  Hops,  or  sawdust,  possesses  so 
many  advantages  that  it  should,  as  a rule, 
be  adopted.  With  a little  care  in  water- 
ing, and  feeding  with  liquid-manures,  &c., 
the  plants  grow  quite  sufficiently  strong, 
and  often  bloom  more  profusely  than  those 
planted  out,  while  if  at  any  time  one  becomes 
unhealthy,  or  goes  out  of  bloom,  it  is  only  the 
work  of  a moment  to  remove  and  replace  it  with 
a fresh  one  from  the  plant-house.  Then  one  can 
commence  the  season  with  plants  already  in  full 
bloom,  instead  of  waiting  for  them  to  grow,  and 
maintain  a constant  display  of  whatever  may  he 
in  season  without  a break  ; while  an  occasional 
or  even  weekly  rearrangement  afibrds  a pleasing 
change,  and  adds  considerably  to  the  interest 
and  attractiveness  of  the  whole.  The  usual 
5-inch  pots  are,  as  a rule,  sufficiently  large 
for  all  ordinary  subjects,  though  a few  plants 
for  the  back  row  in  wide  boxes  may  be  grown 
in  the  larger  G-inch  size.  B.  C.  E. 


575.— Culture  of  Begonia  manicata 
in  a sitting  - room.  — This  is  not 
difficult  to  manage,  but  it  must  not  be 
over-potted,  and  when  the  growth  is  com- 
pleted keep  it  rather  dry  for  a time  till  just 
before  the  season  for  flowering  arrives.  'This 
period  of  moderate  dryness  ripens  the  growth 
and  makes  the  plant  more  floriferous.  The 
Begonia  will  be  none  the  worse  for  being  placed 
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in  the  open  air  for  a month  or  six  weeks  when 
the  hot  weather  sets  in,  or  say  from  the  last  week 
in  July  till  the  middle  of  September. — E.  H. 

(US.— Lilium  auratum  in  pots. — Do  not  out 
down  the  shoots,  but  feed  the  bulbs  with  occasional  doses 
of  liquid-manure. — A.  G.  Butler. 

Do  not  remove  any  of  the  shoots ; thej'  will  all 

produce  flowers  if  strongj  enough,  and  the  more  the  better. 
They  should  have  all  the  light  and  air  possible  when  in 
growth.  They  would  do  better  in  a sheltered  position 
out-of-doors  than  in  an  empty  room,  and  remove  them 
into  the  room  again  when  the  flowers  are  about  to  open. 
They  do  not  require  any  particular  treatment,  and  are 
easily  grown. — J.  D.  E. 

THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  May 
llth  to  May  2Uh. 

All  hands  have  been  busy  moving  plants  to  the  flower 
o-arden.  The  hardiest  things  are  being  planted  as  fast  as 
possible.  The  watering  of  so  many  plants  in  small  pots  is  a 
heavy  business,  and  I always  from  force  of  circumstances 
have  to  begin  to  bed  out  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  A 
degree  or  two  of  frost  will  not  injure  plants  that  have  been 
well  hardened  by  full  exposure  to  the  air  for  some  days 
and  nights  before  planting  out.  For  the  most  part  any 
chano-es  in  the  arrangement  of  the  colours  should  have 
been^provided  for  in  taking  stock  last  autumn,  and  m 
plantino"  any  given  pattern  of  beds  there  is  a certain  best 
way  of  grouping,  which  is  best  to  adhere  to  as  far  as  it  can 
be  conveniently  done.  Of  course,  it  is  very  monotonous  to 
have  exactly  the  same  plants  arranged  in  the  same  way 
beneath  the  windows  year  after  year  ; but  in  hundreds  of 
places  this  is  done,  and  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  flower 
gardener  is  to  find  out  some  fresh  arrangement  of  the 
materials  at  his  command  without  destroying  the  balance 
of  the  colouring.  When  one  is  in  doubt  about  any  given 
bed  I always  find  mixtures  of  either  flower  or  foliage  fill 
in  well  They  must  not  be  crowded,  and  yet  the  bed  must 
be  full  enough  to  be  effective— say  by  the  end  of  July.  Single 
plants  of  the  large-flowered  Marguerites  are  very  effective 
dotted  about  over  dwarfer  plants.  Lobeliafulgensis  another 
hardy  plant  which  I use  in  the  same  way  over  a ground- 
work of  some  contrasting  plant  of  dwarfer  habit.  Foliage 
plants,  such  as  the  bronze-leaved  Castor-oil,  Dracaena 
indivisa,  the  Blue  Gum  (Eucalyptus),  Acacia  lophantha, 
&o.  are  suitable  to  give  elevation  and  break  up  the  flat- 
ness of  groups  of  low  flowering  plants.  There  is  room  for 
variety  of  treatment  where  a large  number  of  beds  have  to 
be  filled  with  ornamental  plants  annually.  Planted 
several  groups  of  Pampas  and  other  Grasses  in  the  wild 
garden.  I find  liberal  treatment  in  the  way  of  manure 
^ds  to  the  size  of  the  silvery  plumes  of  blossom.  Went 
over  the  Peaches  on  the  walls  to  thin  out  the  superfluous 
shoots.  Hitherto  I have  only  used  Tobacco-powder  to 
keep  down  insects  ; but  now  the  weather  is  warmer  I shall 
use  a wash  of  soft-soap  and  water  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce 
of  soap  to  a gallon  of  water.  This  has  a cleansing  effect 
upon  the  foliage,  leaving  the  trees  bright  and  glossy  m 
appearance.  I am  using  the  same  mixture  for  Roses,  and 
anything  else  liable  to  insect  attacks.  The  smell  of  soap 
acts  as  a deterrent  to  insect  attacks.  A little  sulphur  will 
be  added  if  the  red-spider  should  make  its  appearance ; 
in  fact,  in  a general  way,  it  is  best  to  use  this  in  anticipa- 
tion of  an  attack,  as  the  unforeseen  is  always  happening. 
Mulched  the  Raspberry  quarters  with  stable-manure.  The 
Strawberry  plantations  were  mulched  some  time  ago,  as  it 
is  best  to  get  these  mulched  before  the  surface  gets  very 
dry  ; it  saves  watering.  Planted  Marrow  Peas  in  trenches. 
The’site  of  the  rows  was  got  ready  by  working  in  a good 
dressing  of  manure  some  time  ago,  and  the  soil  and 
manure  are  now  nicely  blended,  ready  for  the  roots  of  the 
Peas  to  work  in.  Peas  so  provided  for  are  not  much 
affected  with  mildew.  Planted  a good  breadth  of  Veitch’s 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers  to  come  in  for  August  cutting, 
as  in  dry  soil  I find  other  Cauliflowers  are  very  apt  to  open 
out  and  become  useless,  it  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry. 
Prepared  trenches  for  Cardoons  and  Celery,  planting 
Lettuces  on  the  top  of  the  ridges.  Cleared  out  the  last  of 
the  French  Beans  from  forcing-houses.  They  are  rather 
dan>^erous  plants  under  glass  after  this  date,  and  are  best 
grown  in  a pit  by  themselves  for  filling  in  the  time  till  the 
outdoor  crop  is  ready.  Filled  pits  and  frames  from  which 
bedding  plants  have  been  taken  with  Melons  and  Cucum- 
bers. One  pit  is  filled  with  Ginger  for  preserving  green. 
This  is  not  much  grown  ; but  where  there  are  spare  jiits 
at  this  season,  it  succeeds  very  well  planted  in  light,  rich 
soil,  where  there  is  a small  amount  of  bottom-heat  left 
from  forcing  a previous  crop,  such  as  Asparagus,  or  where 
propagating  has  been  carried  on.  The  plants  are  obtained 
by  cutting  up  old  store  roots  to  single  eyes  early  in  spring, 
and  grown  on  in  heat. 


Greenhouse. 

Begonias,  Tuberous-rooted.- Tubers  that  were 
put  in  33nall  pots  lor  a time,  when  started  into  growth, 
will  now  need  moving  into  larger  ones.  The  size  given 
them  requires  to  be  re<mlated  according  to  that  which 
the  roots  have  attained,  as  no  further  shift  after  this 
should  be  necessary.  Large-sized  roots  that  have 
flowered  for  several  years  should  have  pots  not  less  than 
2 inches  or  3 inches  more  in  diameter  than  that  of  the 
tubers.  If  less  room  than  this  is  given  them  the  soil  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  support  them  through  the  season, 
even  with  the  help  of  manure-water.  Loam,  with  some 
rotten  manure,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  answers  well  for 
these  Begonias.  Small  plants  that  were  raised  from  seeds 
or  cuttings  last  year  will,  in  most  oases,  not  require  more 
than  6-inoh  pots,  as  it  is  no  use  giving  them  more  room 
than  necessary.  Greenhouse  warmth  is  all  that  it  is 
requisite  to  give  them,  except  any  seedlings  that  were 
raised  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  Stand  the 
plants  where  they  can  get  plenty  of  light.  A cold-pit  or 
frame,  with  the  tops  close  to  the  glass,  is  better  for 
them  than  a greenhouse.  So  placed,  with  air  admitted 
freely  every  day,  they  will  make  short-jointed  shoots 
that  will  require  little  tying  to  support  them,  and 
will  preserve  a much  better  appearance  up  to  the 
end  of  the  flowering  season  than  if  treated  in  a way 
that  induces  weak,  straggling  growth.  Seedlings  that 


have  been  raised  in  heat,  ant}  have  been  kept  growing 
freely,  will  soon  need  moving  into  the  pots  in  which  they 
are  to  remain  for  the  summer ; give  them  4 inch  or  5 inch, 
according  to  their  strength.  Keep  them  in  a little 
warmth  until  the  end  of  the  present  month,  letting  them 
have  plenty  of  light,  and  enough  water  to  keeji  the  soil 
moderately  moist. 

Begonias  Fibrous  - rooted,  for  winter 
flowering.— The  continuous  habit  of  blooming  which 
the  best  varieties  of  this  section  have  is  such  that  they 
are  scarcely  ever  out  of  flower.  But,  in  the  case  of  young 
stock  that  have  been  raised  from  cuttings  during  the 
present  spring,  and  that  are  wanted  principally  for 
flowering  next  winter,  the  treatment  should  be  of  a kind 
to  encourage  growth  rather  than  bloom.  Early  struck 
cuttings  that  were  potted  off  some  weeks  back  must  have 
additional  root-room  before  they  get  pot-bound,  ^ if  a 
check  is  given  in  this  way  the  plants  are  some  time  before 
they  again  grow  freely.  This  section  of  Begonias  is 
mostly  bushy  in  habit,  but,  nevertheless,  they  must  r^ve 
attention  in  stopping  during  the  early  stages  of  their 
growth.  The  stronger  growing  sorts  of  the  stove  kinds 
require  some  stopping,  otherwise  they  run  up  to  a 
considerable  height  before  they  begin  to  branch  out 
sufficiently,  and  this  gives  the  plants  a straggling  appea^ 
ance  If  the  tops  are  taken  out  soon  after  a little  growth 
has  been  made,  and  a second  stopping  is  carried  out 
before  the  middle  of  June,  it  will  be  enough  for  most 

'^'Herbaceous  Calceolarias.  — Plants  of  the 
herbaceous  varieties  of  Calceolaria  that  were  raised  “om 
seed  sown  last  summer  will  now  be  pushing  up  their 
flowers.  Manure-water  should  be  given  once  a 
The  size  the  plants  attain,  and  the  amount  of  bloom  they 
produce  depends  much  on  the  sustenance  that  is  given. 
Herbaceous  Calceolarias  will  attain  a much  larger  size 
than  is  generally  supposed,  provided  they  have  large 
pots  ; in  the  absence  of  these  it  is  the  more  necessary  to 
help  the  plants  with  liquid  stimulants.  They  should  be 
looked  over  once  a week,  to  see  that  they  free  from  aphides, 
which  are  more  partial  to  these  Calceolarias  than  to  most 
things.  In  fumigating  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  not  to 
give'^'too  severe  an  application  of  the  smoke,  or  it  will 
injure  the  leaves  so  as  to  detract  much  from  the 
appearance  of  the  plants.  It  is  well  to  repeat  the  smoking 
once  or  more.  If  the  aphides  are  left  for  only  a few  days 
so  as  to  get  numerous,  they  will  cause  the  flowers  to  come 
deformed. 

Shrubby  Calceolarias.— Plants  of  the  shrubby 
kinds  of  Calceolaria  will  keep  on  increasing  in  size  and  in 
the  amount  of  bloom  they  produce  for  years,  provided 
they  are  well  treated,  and  have  enough  pot-room. 
Plants  that  were  cut  back  late  in  the  autumn  after  they 
had  done  blooming,  and  were  partially  shook  out  and 
repotted  some  weeks  back,  may  have  another  shut  at 
once,  if  the  progress  made  has  been  such  as  to  show  ^e 
necessity  for  more  room.  It  is  requisite  to  treat  this 
section  liberally  in  this  matter,  as  they  will  continue  to 
give  flowers  in  succession  until  autumn  if  they  are  so 
dealt  with,  and  kept  free  from  green-fly,  which  is  only  a 
little  less  partial  to  them  than  it  is  to  the  hert^ceous 
sorts.  When  the  plants  have  got  well  hold  of  the  soil, 
manure-water  should  be  given  as  recommended  for  the 
herbaceous  varieties. 

Azaleas.— Plants  that  have  been  brought  on  slowly 
into  flower,  with  no  more  than  greenhouse  warrnth  should, 
as  they  go  out  of  bloom,  be  treated  as  advised  earlier  m 
spring  for  those  that  had  been  forced.  That  is,  Pi°l} 
the  seed-vessels  off  immediately  the  flowers  fade,  and 
stand  the  plants  in  a house  or  pit,  where  a genial  tempera- 
ture can  be  kept  up  during  the  time  they  are  making  their 
growth  and  setting  the  buds  for  next  year's  flowering. 
Few  hardwooded  plants  are  subjected  to  so  much  bad 
usage  as  Azaleas,  and  yet  are  still  able  to  exist.  It  is 
natural  for  them  to  commence  growing  some  time  before 
the  flowers  open,  during  the  development  of  which  the 
increasing  sun-heat  pushes  on  the  growth  so  that  when 
the  plants  go  out  of  bloom,  and  for  some  weeks  after  they 
are  full  of  soft  shoots  that  are  not  fully  developed. 
Whilst  in  this  condition  they  are  often  turned  out-of-doors 
where  the  dry  atmosphere  in  the  day  time,  and  the  yet 
chilly  temperature  of  the  nij^hts  staQ;nates  the  unripened, 
wood  to  an  extent  that  prematurely  arrests  its  progress, 
and  results  in  the  plants  not  setting  more  than  a tithe  of 
the  buds  they  would  if  allowed  to  remain  under  glass  so 
long  as  necessary.  To  this  barbarous  treatment,  and  to 
letting  the  foliage  become  a prey  to  thrips,  is  traceable 
the  weak,  unsatisfactory  state  that  Azaleas  are  so 
frequently  seen  in,  especially  those  that  bloom  later. 
Plants  tliat  are  forced  early  have  a better  chance,  as, 
through  the  season  not  being  far  enough  advanced  to 
admit  of  their  being  turned  out-of-door,  shortly  after 
they  were  out  of  bloom  without  their  being  frozen,  they 
are’ kept  indoors  for  a length  of  time  that  allows  of  the 
growth  getting  further  matured,  and,  consequently,  not 
suffering  to  the  extent  that  those  which  bloom  later  do.  ^ 
Sparmannia  africana. — This  is  a plant  that  is 
suitable  for  amateurs  to  take  in  hand.  It  is  easily  grown, 
and  both  the  flowers  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  plant 
are  distinct  from  others.  The  time  of  its  blooming  varies 
considerably  according  to  the  treatment  it  receives  m the 
matter  of  warmth,  and  the  time  the  plants  are  struck.  It 
will  bloom  nicely  in  a small  state,  and  will  keep  on 
flowering  annually  for  many  years  by  simply  cutting  it 
back  after  it  has'  bloomed,  and  giving  more  pot-room  as 
the  plants  increase  in  size.  If  kept  in  a moderately  "[a''’’} 
.greenhouse  during  the  winter,  they  usually  bloom  about 
the  end  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of  June.  Any  that  are 
now  showing  flower  should  have  manure-water  every 
alternate  time  the  soil  requires  moistening.  Assistance  of 
this  kind  is  the  more  necessary  with  large  specimens  that 
are  rather  under-potted.  Cuttings  should  now  be  put  m , 
they  will  strike  in  a few  weeks  with  a moderate  stove-heat, 
accompanied  by  a close,  moist  atmosphere,  and  shade 
from  the  sun.  Examples  that  are  coming  on  to  bloom 
will  generally  be  found  to  have  fonned  some  shoots  that 
have  not  flower  in  them  ; these  should  be  taken  on  at  a 
joint,  and  put  singly  in  small  pots,  filled  with  sand.  As 
soon  as  the  cuttings  are  struck  gradually  give  them  more 
air,  and  when  they  have  pienty  of  roots  put  them  in  5-nich 
or  (i-inch  pots,  which  drain,  and  fill  with  a mixture  of  loam 
and  rotten  manure,  with  some  sand.  Keep  them  in  a 
temperature  not  much  lower  than  they  have  been  struck 
in  for  a few  weeks  until  they  have  made  some  progress. 
When  they  have  begun  to  move  freely,  pinch  out  the  tops 


to  induce  the  formation  of  side-shoots.  This  Sparmannia 
if  left  to  itself  is  an  upright  grower,  not  much  inclined  to 
branch  out  until  it  has  attained  considerable  height,  hence 
the  necessity  for  timely  stopping.  Later  on  greenhouse 
warmth  will  be  sufficient.  It  will  be  necessary  to  give 
another  shift  during  the  summer  ; pots  two  or  three  sizes 
larger  than  those  they  are  in  will  not  be  too  big. 

Heaths,  -winter  flowering.— The  latest  of  the 
winter,  or  rather  late  spring-blooming  Heaths  of  the  soft- 
wooded  varieties,  should  have  their  principal  branches 
shortened.  Afterwards  they  ought  to  be  kept  a little  closer 
than  ordinary,  to  help  them  to  break.  When  a little  new 
growch  has  been  made  it  will  be  necessary  to  repot  them, 
particularly  if  the  plants  have  been  obtained  from  the 
ordinary  trade  growers,  as  they  usually  have  them  during 
the  season  previous  to  their  flowering  in  comparatively 
small  pots.  If  they  are  in  good  condition  they  may  have 
pots  two  sizes  larger  than  those  they  have  been  in. 
Drain  the  pots  well,  and  see  that  the  new  soil  is  made 
quite  as  solid  as  that  of  which  the  old  balls  is  composed. 
Without  this  precaution  the  water  that  is  subsequently 
given  wili  pass  off  through  the  new  material,  leaving  the 
balls  dry,  in  which  case  the  roots,  as  a matter  of  course, 
perish.  Shade  from  the  sun  for  a few  weeks  after  potting 
and  water  carefully.  Later  on  the  plants  will  be  best  out- 
of-doors  Thomas  Bainbs. 


Outdoor  Garden. 

Hardy  herbaceous  plants  are  usually  transplanted  earlier 
in  the  season ; but  the  present  is  a good  time  to  add  to 
the  collection  anything  new  in  the  way  of  Pyrethrums, 
Phloxes,  Pentstenions,  and  other  things,  which  are  usually 
kept  in  pots  in  thenurseries.  Anything  coming  to  hand  in  a 
pot,  and  that  is  carefully  planted  and  watered  till  estab- 
lished, is  sure  to  succeed.  The  same  remarks  apply  with 
equal  force  to  choice  hardy  Ferns,  which,  considering  the 
interest  they  are  capable  of  inspiring,  are  deserving  of 
wider  cultivation.  Waste  shady  spots  in  which  other 
plants  fail  to  grow  may  be  planted  with  Ferns,  either  with 
or  without  a base  of  rockwork.  Tuberous  Begonias  intended 
for  bedding  should  be  moved  to  a cold  frame  to  get 
thoroughly  hardened  before  planting  out.  The  present 
fine  weather  is  tempting  town  gardeners  to  plant  out  their 
Pelarn-oniums  and  other  bedding  plants ; but  we  shall  prob- 
ably yet  have  frost,  and  only  the  well  hardened  things 
should  be  planted  yet.  It  takes  a frost-bitten  plant  a long 
time  to  get  over  it.  Still  the  watering  of  so  many  plants 
in  pots  is  a heavy  business,  and  those  things  that  have  been 
well  hardened  by  exposure  may  be  placed  in  the  beds  now, 
including  Stocks,  Asters,  Gaillardias,  &c.  Thin  hardy 
annuals  promptly  before  they  weaken  each  other,  regulat- 
ino-  the  distances  according  to  the  size  to  which  well 
developed  plants  of  any  given  kind  are  expected  to  grow. 
The  chief  reason  why  annuals  are  not  more  popular  is  the 
injury  done  by  overcrowding.  Harden  off  Dahlias. 
Get  ready  the  sites  for  them  by  adding  compost,  driving 
in  the  stakes  where  each  plant  is  to  go  when  the  proper 
time  comes  lor  planting.  Beds  of  single-flowered  Dahlias 
are  very  effective  when  well  managed,  though  it  is  better 
to  plant  groups  of  considerable  size.  Circular,  or  oval  beds 
are  best  for  them.  The  outer  lines  might  be  pegged 
down  and  the  height  of  the  others  graduated  so  the  tallest 
plants  are  in  the  centre.  It  is  not  always  possible  during 
the  busy  time  of  planting  and  arranging  the  beds  to  have 
everything  in  trim  order  ; but  the  Grass  must  be  mown 
weekly,  and  weeds  must  not  be  permitted  to  grow  on  the 
walks,  as  they  soon  seed  and  make  endless  labour.  The 
Boses  must  have  frequent  attention  in  keeping  them  free 
from  insects.  Soft-soap  and  water,  with  a dash  of  petroleum 
in  it,  is  a very  efficient  and  cheap  wash  ; but  in  this  matter 
promptitude  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Fruit  Garden. 

The  late  bright  weather  has  had  a wonderfully  invigorating 
effect  upon  everything,  both  under  glass  and  also  in  the 
open  air.  Late  Strawberries  in  pots  require  a good  deal 
of  nourishment.  Plants  swelling  their  fruit  will  require 
watering  twice  a-day.  The  slightest  neglect  now  will  lead 
to  failure.  The  syringe  also  morning  and  afternoon  must 
be  plied  vigorously,  especially  if  the  plants  are  grown 
in  light  houses  near  the  glass.  The  plants  from  which  the 
fruit  has  been  gathered  may  be  placed  under  a north  wall 
to  recoup,  and  planted  out  later  on,  as  soon  as  the  site 
is  ready.  Lose  no  time  now  in  applying  the  mulch  to  the 
outdoor  beds.  There  is  nothing  better  for  this  purpose 
than  the  long  littery  manure  as  it  comes  from  the  stable 
—the  whole  of  the  ground  between  the  rows  of  plants  to  be 
covered  3 inches  in  depth.  Melons  have  enjoyed  the 
increased  brilliancy  of  the  sunshine.  With  careful 
management  in  regulating  the  ventilation  and  the  supply 
of  moisture,  there  should  be  no  necessity  to  shade.  It 
softens  and  weakens  the  leaves  to  shut  out  the  sunshine, 
and  flimsy-textured  foliage  will  fall  a prey  to  red-spider 
before  the  crop  of  fruit  is  finished.  If  at  any  time  the  leaves 
of  Melons  seem  distressed  from  the  brightness  of  the  sun- 
shine. a slight  damping  with  the  syringe  over  the  floors 
and  borders  of  the  house  or  pit  will  generally  give  the 
required  support,  and  this  is  better  than  shading^.  The 
ventilation  of  vineries  and  fruit-houses  generally  in  such 
fine  weather  as  we  have  had  lately  should  be  a simple, 
easy  matter.  The  one  thing  to  be  careful  about  is  to  give 
air  early  in  the  morning,  and  keep  down  fires.  Open  a 
few  ventilators  a little  as  early  as  six  o’ciook  in  the  morn- 
ing to  let  out  the  condensed  moisture  which  rises  to  the 
roof  and  settles  on  the  foliage,  and  keep  down  the  rising 
temperature  afterwards  by  increasing  the  ventilation  as 
may  seem  necessary.  The  disbudding  of  the  wall -trees 
must  have  attention  now,  and  insects  must  be  exter- 
minated, or  clean  healthy  growth  will  be  impossible.  H 
the  insects  are  left  undisturbed  long  enough  to  curl  up  the 
leaves  a very  vigorous  effort  will  be  required  to  get  rid  of 
them.’  Sow  a few  Melon  seeds  for  late  use,  and  fill  frames 
and  pits  with  young  plants  for  succession. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

For  heavy  soil  the  fork  is  a better  tool  than  the  hoe  for 
stirring  the  soil  between  the  rows  of  Potatoes.  This  work 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  tops  are  through  the  sod. 
Harden  off  the  plants  of  New  Zealand  Spinach  raised  in 
heat,  and  plant  in  the  warmest  situation  available.  I have 
found  this  very  useful.  The  Spinach  Beet  would  be  a good 
substitute  for  the  real  article  if  it  was  not  for  its  pale 
colour  when  cooked.  Good  Lettuces  will  be  m demand 
now.  Tie  up  to  blanch  a few  dozen  at  a time  twice  a-week, 
according  to  demand.  To  grow  gofxl  Lettuces  m hot 
weather  the  soil  must  be  rich  and  deep.  A mulch  oi 
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rrianure  laid  between  the  rows  when  dry,  hot  Weather  seta 
in  will  pay  by  its  effect  in  enabling  the  plants  to  resist 
drought,  and  so  prolong  their  season  ; besides,  a Lettuce 
grown  in  the  hot  sunshine,  and  that  is  badly  nourished, 
even  if  it  does  not  bolt,  will  be  lacking  in  cHspness.  The 
white-seeded  Runner  Bean  is  a good  kind  to  plant  to  succeed 
the  old  Scarlet ; it  is  very  prolific.  Sow  Turnips  in  rich  land. 
A little  ai  tifloial  manure  may  be  sown  in  the  drills  with 
the  seeds,  or  the  drills  may  be  soaked  with  liquid-manure, 
if  the  weather  continues  dry.  On  dry,  porous  soil  salt  is 
a very  useful  manure,  especially  when  used  in  connection 
with  guano,  or  some  other  highly  concentrated  stimulant. 
Sa.y  a plot  of  ground  is  to  be  sown  with  Turnips  or  any 
other  crop,  the  artificial-manure,  whether  it  be  guano  or 
phosphate,  should  be  measured  or  weighed  off,  and  as 
much  salt  added  as  will  allow  from  a quarter  to  half-a- 
pound  to  the  square  yard,  and  the  two  substances 
thoroughly  blended  together  by  frequent  turning.  In 
sowing-  Turnips  in  drills  I have  placed  this  mixture  with  the 
seeds  m the  drills  with  very  good  results  ; or  if  the  seeds 
are  sown  broadcast,  the  manurial  mixture  may  be  sown 
before  the  seeds  are  raked  in.  I have  never  had  any 
trouble  with  beetles  where  this  mixture  was  used.  Plant 
Broad  Beans  for  the  last  time.  After  this  Beans  may  be 
planted  if  a few  late  dishes  are  desired ; but  the  crop  will 
not  be  a profitable  one.  The  Canterbury  Wonder  is  the 


7-inch  pot  is  large  enough  for  a very  strong  (single)  plant, 
or  three  may  be  placed  in  an  8 inch  or  9 inch  size  if  large 
specimens  are  desirable.  These  plants  require  to  be 
potted  very  finnly  in  sound,  loamy  soil,  with  good 
drainage.  Plants  already  established,  to  be  grown  indoors, 
must  be  placed  as  near  as  possible  to  the  glass  in  a low, 
and  very  light  structure,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  air, 
or  the  stems  will  become  drawn  and  weak.  Seed  for  next 
year’s  flowering  should  be  sown  without  any  further  delay, 
and  seedlings  already  up  be  pricked  off  directly  they  can 
be  handled.  Old  roots  of  Dahlias  may  now  be  planted  out 
with  perfect  safety ; do  not  cover"  the  crowns  deeply, 
but  lay  a little  dry  litter  over  each  until  all  risk  of 
frost  is  past.  Prepare  the  stations  tor  young  plants, 
and  get  those  to  be  grown  in  pots  into  the  sizes  in 
which  they  are  to  flower  as  soon  as  possible.  Vegetable 
Marrows  sown  last  month  may  now  be  planted  out 
on  mounds  of  good,  tnrfy  soil,  with  just  enough 
fermenting  manure  beneath  them  to  give  the  plants  a 
start ; protect  them  for  the  present  with  hand-lights  or 
cloches.  Seed  may  still  be  sown  in  the  open  on  mounds 
or  ridges  similarly  prepared.  Commence  hardening  off 
Tomatoes  for  out-of-door  culture  ; strong  plants  may  even 
be  set  out  almost  immediately  under  the  shelter  of  a warm 
wall.  The  wild  Hyacinth  or  Squill  (Scilla  nutans)  is  now 
in  full-bloom,  and  none  of  our  native  wild  flowers  succeed 


■ favourite  Kidney  Bean  for  main  crop.  Give  space  enough 

■ for  the  plants  to  get  strong.  French  Beans  under  glass 
"i  must  be  well  supplied  with  liquid-njanure,  and  be  syringed 
[ daily.  Sow  Cardoons  in  trenches  like  those  prepared  for 

Celery.  E.  Hobdat. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

Auriculas  should  be  potted  immediately  ; some  growers 
perform  this  operation  in  the  autumn,  and  for  young 
stock  this  may  be  right  enough,  but  if  the  plants  are  to 
throw  fine  trusses  next  spring  they  must  have  more  time 
to  establish  themselves  than  this  plan  affords,  and  potting 
must  be  done  as  goon  as  possible  after  flowering.  Do  not 
over-large  pots  ; a small  48  (4^^  inch  diameter  inside) 
affords  sufficient  room  for  the  strongest  plant,  and  fine 
™ny  be  had  in  the  inch  and  4 inch  sizes.  Use 
but  the  best  turfy,  or  fibrous  loam  mixed  with 
about  half  its  bulk  of  leaf-soil,  and  thoroughly  decayed 
manure  in  a flaky  condition,  and  a good  dash  of  sand ; 
pot  moderately  firm,  and  shut  the  plants  up  close  in  a 
frame  for  a week  or  two  to  become  established.  Any 
' onsets  of  sufficient  size  may  be  removed,  if  possible  with 
a scrap  of  root,  and  placed  either  singly  in  thumb-pots,  or 
round  the  sides  of  a "large  60-sized  one 
(ii  inch) ; keep  these  also  close  for  a time,  but  they  do 
I not  require  any  heat.  If  these  are  grown  well  and  potted 
! ‘uto  3-inch  or  3i-inch  pots  by  the  autumn  they  will 
mostly  flower  next  season.  Carnations  must  be  placed  in 
. their  flowering  pots  immediately  ; indeed,  they  ought  to 
; he  in  them  already,  and  getting  hold  of  the  fresh  soil.  A I 


better  in  town  gardens  than  this,  though  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  not  so  rich  as  in  the  country.  Lilies  of  the 
Valley  do  almost  as  well  in  a sheltered  corner.  B.  C.  IL 


496.— Wood-ashes  for  potting.— It  is  best  to  keep 
the  wood-ashes  in  a dry  place,  as  they  are  more  fitted  to 
be  used  for  potting  when  dry  ; but  I would  not  hesitate 
to  use  them  after  being  saturated  with  water  if  they  were 
allowed  to  become  dry  before  they  were  mixed  with  the 
potting  soil. — J.  D.  E. 

• This  excellent  material  is  undoubtedly  much 

better  used  in  a dry  state.  Saturation  by  rain  "deprives 
them  of  a large  proportion  of  the  potash  they  contain,  and 
though  they  would  still  be  calculated  to  exercise  a bene- 
ficial effect,  it  is  at  all  times  bad  practice  to  employ  any- 
thing lor  potting  while  in  a wet  condition. — B.  C.  R. 

396.  — Destroying  mealy-bug  and  scale. 
— It  would  have  been  easier  to  have  answered  “ Bail- 
donian’s”  question  if  he  had  mentioned  what  kind  of 
plants  were  attacked.  In  many  cases  nothing  is  better 
than  sponging  the  plants  with  soft-soap  and  Tobacco- 
water,  diluted  with  soft  water.  Mealy-bug  often  gets  into 
cracks  and  crevices  in  brick  and  woodwork.  Cement  all 
such  places  in  the  former,  and  scrub  the  latter  with 
paraffin-oil.— G.  S.  S. 

643. — Nitrate  of  soda. — This  may  be  mixed  with  fish 
or  Peruvian  guano  in  about  equal  parts,  and  applied  by 
sprinkling  about  five  pounds  per  rod  between  the  rows  of 
vegetables,  hoeing  the  ground  over  immediately.- E.  H. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

GARDEN  TULIPS. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  glare  of  the 
bedding  varieties  of  garden  Tulips  in  the  parks 
that  we  overlook  that  nobler  race  of  which  we 
may  take  Gesner’s  Tulip  (Tulipa  Gesneriana) 
(here  illustrated),  the  reputed  parent  of  the 
florists’  varieties,  as  the  representative.  Such 
a Tulip  as  this  has  a boldness  of  character 
essentially  its  own.  The  leaves  are  large,  and 
the  scape  tall  and  handsome,  bearing  a scarlet 
flower,  which,  when  the  bulbs  are  grouped 
together,  makes  a glorious  mass  of  colour.  In 
old  cottage  gardens  we  may  frequently  And  a 
mass  of  the  old  Gesner’s  Tulip,  that  should  be 
seen  planted  in  a bold  group  in  every  good 
garden,  and  not  alone  in  the  small  plot  of  the 
cottager.  It  is  in  that  humble  plot,  liowever, 
that  we  may  And  many  choice  things,  which  have 
been  flowering  there  for  many  years,  and 
which  are  often  absent  from  gardens  where 
Orchids  and  stove  plants  are  grown  by  the 
hundred.  This  Tulip  has  a variety  named 
fulgens,  which  has  deep-crimson  flowers,  each 
like  a large  cup,  by  reason  of  their  shape  and 
size.  Very  few  species  comparatively  are 
grown,  though  there  is  increasing  appreciation 
of  the  finest  types  ; and  one  good  way  is  to  have 
them  in 

Distinct  beds  of  one  colour,  with  the 
ground  carpeted  with  some  creeping  or  tufted 
plant,  as  the  White  Rock  Cress  (Arabis  albida), 
Hepaticas,  Primroses,  Saxifrages,  Sedums,  and 
Aubrietias,  besides  other  things  of  like  habit. 
A good  rich  soil  is  also  necessary,  and  full  ex- 
posure. One  point  often  disregarded  is  the 
proper  season  for  the  planting,  and  this  should 
be  October  or  early  November,  not  later.  We 
may,  in  visiting  gardens  throughout  the  British 
Isles,  sometimes  find  a place  where  an  enthusi- 
astic love  is  shown  for  the  Tulips,  and  in  one 
garden  in  the  north  of  Scotland  there  is  annu- 
ally a glorious  display  of  old-fashioned  types, 
which  are  as  beautiful  as  they  are  uncommon. 
In  one  garden  we  know  the  bulbs  have  been  there 
for  about  40  years,  and  only  once  lifted  in  15 
years,  so  that  they  give  very  little  trouble  for 
the  splendid  colour  they  supply  each  season  at 
the  end  of  spring.  Nothing  more  is  done  than 
to  pull  up  the  stems  and  allow  the  foliage  to 
ripen  off,  then  sowing  half  hardy  Asters,  so  as 
to  hide  the  bare  soil  with  growth  and  bloom. 
There  is  a lesson  in  this  remarkable  freedom  of 
the  Tulip  in  England,  and  that  is  the  suitability 
of  the  bulb,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Daffodil,  for 
our  soil  and  climate.  These  Tulips  may  not 
possibly  suit  the  fastidious  tastes  of  the  florists, 
who  seek  only  mere  form,  and  too  often  eccen- 
tricity of  colours,  as  a standard  of  excellence  ; 
but  for  the  garden,  to  make  bold  masses  of  rich 
colours,  nothing  could  excel  the  beauty  of  such  a 
mass  of  old-fashioned  Tulips.  There  is  no  limit 
to  the  colours.  The  pretty,  sweet-scented  wilding 
of  England,  T.  sylvestris,  is  a graceful  and  attrac- 
tive flower,  the  colour  rich-yellow  ; then  we  have 
the  Italian  form,  which,  however,  is  not  distinct 
enough  to  plant  separately,  and  both  fragrans  and 
florentina  seem  to  be  mere  variations.  A border 
of  Tulips  near  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew  is 
in  the  flowering  season  very  interesting.  The 
border,  however,  need  not  be  confined  to  these 
alone  ; on  it,  nestling  against  the  wall  for  pro- 
tection for  its  blue  flowers,  might  be  planted 
the  little  January -blooming  Muscari  or  Hya- 
cinthus  azureus ; then  the  Crown  Imperials 
might  be  planted,  a number  of  the  finest  Mus- 
caris,  or  Grape  Hyacinths ; and  early  and 
summer-flowering  bulbs,  finishing  with  the  glo- 
rious autumn  Crocuses  to  complete  the  cycle 
The  border  of  Tulips  at  Kew  is  planted  in  this 
way,  and  the  beauty  of  it  is  increased  by  a broad 
edging  of  the  common  seaside  Thrift,  that  has 
growth  of  glossy  greenness  and  a profusion  of 
rosy  flowers  in  summer.  Those  who  can  afford 
to  do  so  are  advised  to  make  distinct  blocks  of 
colour ; and  a fine  bed  of  scarlet  can  be  made  by 
planting  Greig’s  Tulip,  the  fine  Turkestan 
species,  which  is  thus  treated  in  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  where  there  is  a distinct  bed  of 
it  on  the  Grass,  showing  well  the  characteristic 
beauty  of  flower  and  leaf.  In  the  case  of  this 
variety  we  should  lift  the  bulbs  when  the  foliage 
has  properly  ripened  off,  and  replant  again  in 
autumn.  A very  pretty  bed  can  be  made  of  the 
little 

Lady  Tulip,  T.  Clusiana,  which  is  nearly  re- 
lated to  T.  stellata.  It  is  delicate  both  in  colour 
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and  appearance,  and  one  of  the  daintiest  of  all 
Tulips,  especially  when  seen  in  a mass.  Later 
still  in  the  season  blooms  the  sweet-scented 
sylvestris  ; and  about  the  same  time  we  have 
the  noble  carmine-coloured  Macrospeila,  which 
is  one  of  the  noblest  of  all  Tulips — the  flower- 
scape  tall  and  handsome.  A fine  bed  or 
group  could  be  made  of  this  group. 
Elegans,  oculis  solis,  and  the  fine  yellow 
retroflexa  are  all  good  types,  the  last  of 
the  three  being  of  an  excellent  shade.  T.  vitel- 
lina  is  also  handsome,  the  colour  of  the  flower 
being  of  a fine  lemon  or  sulphur,  just  what  is 
wanted  to  give  variety,  producing  a desirable 
set-off  against  the  gaudier  colours  of  the  Sun’s 
Eye  Tulip  or  Gesneriana.  One  of  the  last  to 
flower  is  the  dwarf  Persian  Tulip  (T.  persica), 
which  blooms  about  the  end  of  May.  It  has  a 
vigorous  constitution  and  bright  self-yellow 
flowers,  each  of  the  size  of  a florin,  and  scented 
like  Wallflowers.  Those  who  like  curious  flowers 
will  find  much  to  interest  in  the 

Parrot  varieties,  which  are  of  doubtful 
origin,  some  affirming  that  they  are  the  result 
of  crossing  T.  acuminata  orcornuta,  cliaracterised 
by  narrow,  almost  thread-like  florets,  with  the 
beautiful  T.  viridiflora,  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  all  in  its  fine  shading  of  green  in  the  large, 
cup-shaped  flowers,  while  others  declare  they 
are  breaks  from  late  varieties  of  Tulips.  What- 
ev'er  their  origin,  whether  hybrids  or  sports, 
there  are  few  flowers  of  such  grotesque  shapes 
or  vivid  colours  ; the  edges  of  the  segments  are 
gashed  and  uneven,  the  whole  bloom  too  heavy 
apparently  for  the  scape,  so  that  the  flowers  fall 
about  in  wild  profusion.  The  colours  are  varied 
from  scarlet  to  yellow,  cut  into  by  other  shades 
— a rich  bizarre  admixture,  as  odd  as  it  is  telling. 
These  also  look  best  in  a mass,  and  in  this  way, 
or  in  groups  of  one  distinct  colour,  we  advise  the 
culture  of  the  species  or  types  of  Tulip. 

Field. 


632. — Wallflowers. — Cuttings  of  the 
choice  double  kinds  will  root  now,  planted  in 
sandy  soil,  in  a shady  border.  Make  the  soil 
hard  and  firm.  They  will  strike  quicker  if  a 
hand-light  is  placedover  them.  It  is  hardly  worth 
while  striking  the  single  kinds  from  cuttings,  as 
they  come  true  from  seeds,  and  seedlings  make 
the  best  plants  with  less  trouble.  Wallflowers 
in  pots  should  have  fairly  rich  soil,  but  do  not 
require  manure.  Ram  the  soil  in  firmly. — E.  H. 

588.— Treatment  of  Daffodils.— The 
plants  are  evidently  too  dry  at  the  roots,  and 
are  probably  smothered  when  growing  by  other 
plants.  Daffodils  are  not  over  particular  about 
the  soil  in  which  they  grow  ; but  it  is  necessary 
to  be  moist  when  the  plants  are  in  growth.  It 
is  also  one  of  the  most  elementary  principles  of 
gardening  that  a plant  has  sufficient  space  to 
develop  its  leaves  after  flowering. — J.  D.  E. 

• “ Maria  ” will  do  well  to  lift  the  Daffodils 

as  soon  as  the  leaves  decay  and  dry  them  off  in 
a cool,  airy  shed.  When  sufficiently  dry  sort 
them  in  two  sizes — i.e.,  large  and  small — replant- 
ing them  early  in  September  in  an  open  spot,  in 
light,  sandy-loam,  well  drained,  and  not  more 
than  4 inches  deep.  Two  much  shade  or  a very 
heavy  soil  are  items  opposed  to  their  well-being. 
While  some  few  varieties  are  only  sparsely 
flowered,  but  not  knowing  what  variety  you 
possess,  it  is  impossible  to  give  more  definite 
information.  In  replanting  dig  deeply  and  use 
a little  well-decayed  manure,  keeping  the  latter 
4 inches  below  the  base  of  the  bulb. — J. 

593.— Cultivating  Lilium  auratum. — 
It  was  quite  right  to  leave  the  bulbs  alone  where 
they  flowered  last  year.  Why  should  they  not 
bloom  this  year?  Most  likely  they  will,  and 
will  also  do  so  the  year  following  if  left  alone  ; 
but  they  will  require  dividing  and  planting  out 
when  they  do  become  overcrowded  ; but  it  is 
better  to  let  them  alone,  and  as  long  as  they 
flower  freely  let  them  be  where  they  are.  Some 
of  the  best  Lily  growers  advise  leaving  the  dead 
stems  on  all  through  the  winter  ; amongst  them 
Mr.  J.  E.  Wilson,  of  Heatherbank,  Weybridge. 
If  the  stems  are  pulled  out  in  the  autumn  it 
leaves  a space  into  which  water  may  settle  and 
cause  the  decay  of  the  bulbs.  Some  varieties  of 
L.  auratum  are  also  much  more  prolific  than 
others. — J.  D.  E. 

Judging  by  the  increase  in  your  bulbs 

it  would  be  unwise  to  interfere  with  it  this 
year.  Greater  progress  will  most  likely  follow 
by  the  young  bulbs  remaining  attached  to  the 


parent  from  whence  they  receive  much  nourish- 
ment. This  rate  of  increase  is  quite  common  in 
this  species  ; frequently  old  bulbs  may  be  seen 
with  as  many  as  a hundred  small  bulbs  cluster- 
ing tliereto,  and  such  make  handsome  chimps  if 
left  alone,  and  Lilies,  moreover,  are  most 
impatient  of  removal. — J. 

BEDDING  OUT. 

By  the  time  this  note  reaches  the  hands  of  the 
reader  a good  many  people  will  be  engaged  in 
planting  out  their  summer  bedding  plants. 
Some  of  them,  I fear,  are  in  the  habit  of  doing 
so  too  early,  and  without  sufficiently  preparing 
the  plants  for  the  change.  If  the  experience  of 
a rather  long  lifetime  spent  in  the  garden  is  of 
any  value  I may  tell  those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  putting  out  their  plants  by  the  middle  of  the 
month  of  May  that  they  lose  more  than  they 
gain.  The  result  of  my  observation  is  that  the 
English  climate  is  so  changeable  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  risk  tender  plants  in  open  beds  before 
the  end  of  May.  I do  not  say  that  if  they  are 
planted  a week  or  ten  days  earlier  that  there 
will  be  sufficient  frost  to  kill  them,  but  I do 
know  from  actual  experience  that  plants  put  out 
earlier  than  I suggest  do  not  generally  grow  and 
flower  nearly  so  well  as  those  planted  later. 
What  with  cold  winds  and  heavy  storms  of 
rain,  accompanied  by  early  morning  frosts,  the 
plants  get  chilled  as  they  stand,  and  from  which 
it  takes  them  a long  time  to  recover.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  the  roots  can  make  but  slow 
progress,  because  the  soil  at  this  time  of  the 
year  is  often  cold  and  damp.  The  waiting  for 
another  week  or  ten  days,  therefore,  means 
that  in 

Average  seasons  the  plants  will  go  out  under 
more  favourable  conditions.  Some  people  have 
an  idea  that  it  is  best  to  choose  moist  weather 
for  the  work,  but  I cannot  agree  with  that  in 
all  cases.  Where  the  soil  is  of  a retentive  cha- 
racter it  is  better  to  plant  when  the  surface  is 
fairly  dry,  as  if  trodden  upon  when  wet  it  binds 
together  in  large  lumps,  which,  when  dry,  the 
roots  have  difficulty  in  entering.  As  to  plant- 
ing when  the  soil  is  wet,  whether  it  is  light  or 
heavy  in  character,  it  is  a mistake  to  do  so. 
Another  mistake  is  often  made  in  taking  bedding 
plants  out  of  greenhouses  and  other  structures, 
where  but  a little  air  has  reached  them,  and 
planting  them  at  once  in  the  beds  or  borders. 
Plants  treated  in  this  way  experience  a serious 
check.  The  change  of  conditions  is  too  violent. 
As  a consequence  the  leaves  for  the  most  part 
turn  yellow,  and  are  a long  while  before  they 
start  into  growth.  The  proper  way  to  harden 
off  bedding  plants  is  to  place  them  for  a fort- 
night before  planting  in  pits  or  frames,  where 
the  glass  lights  can  be  taken  off  during  the  day. 
If  these  conveniences  are  not  available,  everyone 
can  make  a temporary  frame  in  some  sheltered 
corner  of  his  garden,  and  place  mats  over  them 
at  night  and  on  cold,  stormy  days.  If  they  cannot 
do  this  they  can  stand  them  close  to  a wall  or 
sheltered  building,  where  the  plants  would  get 
a little  protection  from  frost  and  cold  wind. 
Any  temporary  means  of  protection  is  better 
than  subjecting  the  stock  to  such  a violent 
change  as  that  to  which  I have  alluded.  Our 
summers  are  none  too  long  to  enjoy  the  beauty 
of  the  bedding  plants  ; it  is,  therefore,  the  more 
necessary  that  they  should  be  planted  under  the 
most  favourable  condition  that  good  treatment 
can  ensure.  I may  remark  here  that  seedling 
plants,  such  as  Asters,  Stocks,  Zinnias,  etc.,  are 
greatly  benefited  by  a little  shade  if  the  weather 
is  bright  when  they  are  first  put  out.  A few 
mats,  old  curtains,  or  even  a few  newspapers 
will  afford  suitable  shade  for  young  and  tender 
plants.  J.  C.  C. 

650.— Culture  of  the  Czar  Violet.— Plant  the 
runners  1 foot  apart  each  way  in  well  prepared  land  in 
some  open  situation.  Water  in  dry  weather,  .and  stir  the 
surface  freely.  A mulch  of  old  manure  by-and-hye  will 
be  beneficial'.  The  Czar  being  very  hardy  if  well  grown 
during  summer,  will  flower  in  the  open  air  in  winter. — 
E.  H. 

568.— Hyacinthus  candicans.  — No 

mode  of  culture  will  make  flowering  bulbs  of  this 
plant  in  one  season.  “S.  W.”  must  prepare  a 
bed  in  the  open  of  good  rich  soil,  and  plant  the 
seedlings  out  in  the  month  of  May.  Mulch  the 
ground  with  Cocoa-nut-fibre  3 inches  deep  during 
winter,  and  allow  them  to  remain — that  is,  if 
the  soil  be  light  and  well  drained — if  otherwise, 
lift  in  October  and  replant  in  February.  It 
usually  takes  two  or  three  years  to  flower  this 


from  seed  with  the  best  possible  culture.  The 
most  preferable  plan  is  to  sow  in  deep  pans  or 
boxes  of  rich  soil,  and  not  disturb  them  till  they 
have  ripened  off  at  the  end  of  the  first  season. 
— J. 

553.— Best  bedding  Pelargoniums.— I should 
choose  Henry  Jacoby,  Vesuvius,  Beckwith’s  Pink,  and 
Niphetos  or  Queen  of  Whites  Improved,  as  decidedly  the 
best  in  the  range  of  colour  specified. — B.  C.  R. 

676. — Hyacinths  in  a bed. — You  can  certainly  do 
as  you  suggest ; but  you  must  not  expect  as  good  results 
next  year  from  the  Ilyacinths  as  from  the  Tulips.  The 
bulbs  of  the  former  shrink  and  produce  fewer  and  smaller 
blooms,  whereas  the  latter,  if  grown  in  good  soil,  multiply 
and  continue  to  produce  good  flowers. — A.  G.  Butler. 


MARKET-GROWERS  AND  SALESMEN. 

In  Gardening,  April  26th  (p.  122),  a letter  from 
“ Mr.  Robert  Burrell  ” gives  in  plain  figures  how 
the  hard-earned  cash  of  the  market-grower  is 
swallowed  up  by  middlemen,  railway  charges, 
and  the  wealthy  owners  of  market-tolls. 
Doubtless  many  will  hardly  credit  that  such  a 
statement  can  be  a record  of  real  facts  in  this 
age  of  improvement ; but  that  it  is  an  every- 
day occurrence  I have  ample  evidence  to  prove, 
for  many  are  the  letters  I have  received  from 
owners  of  market  produce  in  this  locality,  who 
have  been  tempted  by  tlie  high  prices  quoted  in 
London  papers  as  being  readily  obtainable  for 
the  very  goods  they  have  on  hand,  and, 
naturally  feeling  anxious  to  dispose  of  them  in 
the  best  market,  they  have  sent  a consignment 
to  some  London  firm  ; but  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a liundred  they  have  been  grievously 
disappointed  with  the  result,  for  although  the 
prices  in  their  own  local  markets  have  appeared 
ridiculously  low  as  compared  with  the  Loudon 
market  quotations,  yet  the  balance  left  after  all 
expenses  have  been  paid  has  invariably  been 
all  in  favour  of  the  local  markets.  In  the  case 
mentioned  by  “Mr.  Burrell”  the  goods  were 
such  as  I would  never  advise  sending  any  dis- 
tance to  market,  being  very  bulky,  and  pro- 
portionately low  in  price,  and  the  railway 
charges  alone  would  take  quite  half  the  entire 
value,  and  many  who  have  been  tempted  to 
send  such  goods  from  these  parts  by  reasou  of 
the  reported  high  price  obtainable  in  seasons  of 
scarcity  have  been  called  upon  to  send  money 
up  to  the  salesmen  to  defray  the  expenses  over 
and  above  all  they  realised,  and  in  most  cases 
it  will  be  found  far  better  to  sell  at  any  price 
close  at  home  rather  than  send  longMistances  by 
rail,  as  we  are  yet  a long  way  off  from  the 
promised  low  rates  by  rail  that  aretoenable  goods 
to  be  sent  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another 
with  any  prospect  of  any  profit  by  the  trans- 
action. I may  mention  that  the  rail  charge  for 
carriage  of  Potatoes,  even  within  the  county  of 
Hampshire,  is  quite  as  much  as  the  value  of  the 
article  itself  in  rural  districts,  and  if  anyone 
had  a quantity  given  to  him  at  any  consider- 
able distance  he  would  be  wise  if  he  made 
inquiry  as  to  the  rail  eharge  for  the  same  before 
having  them  consigned  to  him,  or  he  might 
find  that  the  charge  would  be  more  than  he 
could  make  by  retailing  them.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  cost  of  carriage  on  heavy  goods,  I 
may  state  that  one  ton  of  Romsey  gravel,  that 
cost  5s.  at  the  pit,  was  charged  lOs.  8d.  for 
carriage  to  Gosport  —a  distance  of  about  thirty 
miles.  Therefore,  any  of  the  readers  of  Garden- 
ing who  may  think  of  embarking  in  market 
culture  should  make  sure  that  they  can  find  a 
market  for  the  kind  of  goods  they  mtend  to 
grow  within  a reasonable  distance  of  their 
homestead,  or  they  will  find  that  their  labour 
will  only  go  to  increase  the  dividends  of  railway 
shareholders,  while  they  will  probably  soon  give 
up  the  venture  in  disgust.  If  you  go  in  for 
growing  anything  you  cannot  dispose  of  in  your 
own  locality  it  must  be  in  the  way  of  the  choicest 
fruit,  flowers,  or  vegetables  that  are  not  of  a 
bulky  nature ; but  my  experience  would  lead 
me  to  prefer  good  land,  even  at  a very  high 
rent,  close  to  good  local  markets,  rather  than 
any  kind  of  land,  at  the  lowest  rent,  where  the 
produce  must  be  sent  long  journeys  to  the  sales- 
man. J.  G.,  Hants. 


581. — Destroying  Thistles. — These  are 
certainly  very  troublesome ; they  root  deeply 
into  the  ground  ; and  even  if  cut  over  to  a 
depth  of  a foot  or  more,  will  still  push  their  way 
to  the  surface.  They  will  disappear  in  one  or 
two  seasons,  if  constantly  cut  over  with  a hoe 
or  spud  as  soon  as  they  appear  above  ground. 
The  most  noxious  weeds  will  disappear  if  they 
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are  not  allo\Ved  to  make  any  growth  above 
ground,  and  clay  soil  is  greatly  improved  by 
being  frequently  stirred  with  the  hoe  in  dry 
weather. — J.  I).  E. 


CANTERBURY  BELLS  (CAMPANULA 
MEDIUM). 

There  are  two  distinct  ways  in  which  these 
flowers  are  worthy  of  any  little  trouble  entailed 
to  have  them  in  good  condition.  In  the  first 
place,  they  make  a fine  display  in  the  herbaceous 


Double  Canterbury  Bells. 


or  shrubbery-borders  early  in  summer,  before 
the  regular  bedding  occupants  are  at  their  best. 
In  the  second  mode  of  the  usefulness  to  which 
Canterbury  Bells  may  be  put  is  the  wonderfully 
free  manner  in  which  they  flower  in  pots  during 
the  month  of  May,  or  even  earlier,  if  they  have 
the  assistance  of  artificial  heat  for  a month  or 
so  before  flowering  commences.  Although  they 
are  valued  for  supplying  blooms  in  pots,  the 
chief  place  for  a gorgeous  show  of  them  is  in 
long  rows  at  the  back  of  Rose-borders  and  in 
the  front  of  shrubberies,  as  well  as  the  numbers 
of  plants  which  are  growing  in  spare  places  in 
the  regular  herbaceous  borders.  Planted  in  a 
long  row  in  front  of  evergreen  shrubs  is  the 
manner  in  which  they  grow  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  I think,  the  colours — many  shades 
of  blue,  pink,  flesh,  and  pure-white — harmonise 
so  well  with  each  other  and  with  the  greenery 
at  the  back.  After  the  first  crop  of  blooms  are 
faded  another  will  be  produced  if  the  dead 
flowers  and  seed-pods  are  picked  off ; this  second 
crop  is  in  many  instances  as  fine  as  the  first.  As  a 
• rule,  the  plants  grow  from  2 to  3 feet  high,  some 
more  dwarf  and  others  the  reverse,  perhaps.  Of 
V ABIETI ES  there  are  now  an  abundance  to  choose 
from,  the  large,  semi-double  variety.  Campanula 
Calycanthema  (blue)  and  alba  (white),  are  com- 
monly called  cup-and-saucer  varieties.  These 
find  favour  with  some  people.  The  double  blue, 
white,  and  rose  kinds  have  their  admirers,  but 
I think  none  equal  the  single  flowers,  both  for 
lightness  and  purity  of  colour  of  the  blue  of 
various  shades,  white,  rose,  and  striped.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  beds  out-of-doors  the 
first  week  in  June,  covering  it  with  finely-sifted 
soil ; refuse  from  the  potting-bench  answers 
very  well.  Should  the  ground  be  very  dry  at 
the  time  a good  soaking  of  water  should  be  given 
before  the  seed  is  sown.  This  will  assist  germi- 
nation considerably.  Sometimes  it  is  even 
necessary  to  shade  the  beds  from  strong  sun  in 
very  dry  weather  until  the  seedlings  are  above 
ground.  I his  is  a much  better  plan  where 
numbers  of  plants  are  needed  than  allowing  the 
beds  to  be  exposed  to  drought  and  obtaining 
half  a crop  of  plants  only.  \Vhen  the  plants  are 
large  enough  to  handle  they  should  be  trans- 
plarited  to  an  open  position  anywhere,  in  rows 
10  inches  wide  and  about  the  same  distance 
from  plant  to  plant.  Here  they  will  stay  until  the 
first  week  in  October,  when  they  should  be  put 
out  into  the  place  where  they  are  to  flower 
i Each  plant  will  be  left  with  a good  ball  of  earth 
attached  to  its  roots,  and  will  not  feel  the  check 
at  all.  The  transplanting  induces  such  a stocky 
' growth  as  compared  with  those  which  re- 
‘ mam  all  summer  in  the  seed-bed,  tliat  time  is 


well  spent  in  giving  them  space  to  grow  and 
strengthen.  When  in  a row  they  are  to  be 
grown  a distance  from  each  other  of  18  inches, 
which  allows  space  for  the  side  branches  to 
develop  properly.  8ome  plants  need  support 
when  in  flower.  Tliis  is  best  done  by  placing  a 
rather  stout  stake  to  the  centre  shoot,  looping 
the  side  growths  to  the  stake  in  the  middle  in  a 
loose  manner,  so  as  to  avoid  a “ bunchy  ” appear- 
ance when  in  flower. 

Pot-culture  commences  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, by  lifting  the  strongest  plants  from  the 
open  ground,  putting  them  into  various-sized 
pots — 8 inches  for  tlie  largest,  while  a 48-sized 
pot  will  afford  sufficient  space  for  plants  carry- 
ing one  stout  stem  2 feet  long,  thickly  covered 
with  blooms.  The  largest  plants  will  have,  in 
addition  to  the  central  spike,  from  4 to  6 side 
branches,  reaching  a height  of  from  2 feet  to 
3 feet  6 inches,  and  will  be  clothed  with  flowers 
three  parts  of  the  way  down  the  stems.  The 
soil  should  be  fairly  rich,  Canterbury  Bells  being 
such  free-rooting  subjects  that  the  roots  soon 
swallow  up  all  nutriment  put  in  the  soil.  Three 
parts  turfy  loam,  one  part  half-decayed  horse- 
droppings  will  grow  these  plants  to  perfection. 
Out-of-doors  they  delight  in  a strong  soil,  well 
manured.  A cold  frame  for  the  first  three 
months  will  be  the  best  place  they  could  have  ; 
afterwards  a position  in  the  greenhouse  will 
hurry  greatly  their  growth.  A strong  heat 
should  be  avoided  in  any  stage  of  their  existence. 
In  fact,  anything  higher  than  a greenhouse 
temperature  should  not  be  attempted.  Abund- 
ance of  water  to  the  roots  is  an  advantage,  and 
a necessity  in  promoting  a healthy,  vigorous 
growth.  Occasional  doses  of  weak  liquid-manure 
or  a sprinkle  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  of  some 
artificial  stimulant,  watering  it  in,  will  be  an 
advantage.  S,  p. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

630.— Propagating  the  Tree  Pseony. 

— Large  old  plants  may  be  divided.  I made  a 
number  of  plants  from  one  in  this  way  last 
autumn,  by  taking  the  plant  up  and  cutting  it 
to  pieces  with  a sharp  knife,  each  piece  having 
a few  roots  attached.  The  choice  kinds  are 
usually  propagated  by  grafting  on  pieces  of  roots 
of  the  common  herbaceous  kinds  under  glass 
early  in  spring.  Such  plants  ultimately  get  on 
their  own  roots. — E.  H. 

The  easiest  and  quickest  way  for  an 

amateur  to  increase  his  stock  of  these  plants  is 
to  earth  up  the  stems.  This  is  done  by  placing 
a mound  of  sandy  soil  about  9 inches  high  all 
round  the  plant,  and  close  up  to  the  stems. 
Fairly  young  plants  will  in  time  make  roots 
from  the  stem,  when  they  can  be  taken  off.  If 
you  have  old  and  large  plants  you  may  take 
them  up  and  divide  them.  This  should  be  done 
in  the  autumn.  I,  however,  do  not  advise  this 
being  done.  The  true  Preonies  are  diifieult 
plants  to  propagate.  Moreover,  they  grow 
slowly,  so  that  I do  not  advise  you  to  make  any 
attempt  to  increase  them. — J.  C.  0. 

673.— Picea  Pinsapo.— The  Picea  is  evi- 
dently wrong  at  the  roots  ; very  probably  they 
are  attacked  with  some  kind  of  fungoid  growth. 

I have  known  several  cases  where  the  same 
thing  has  occurred.  If  that  is  not  the  case,  the 
soil  must  be  unsuitable.  I can  give  you  but 
small  hopes  of  restoring  the  plants  to  a pre- 
sentable condition  ; for  that  reason  I would 
destroy  it.  You  may,  however,  like  to  make 
an  attempt  to  bring  it  back  to  better  condi- 
tion. Your  only  chance  of  doing  so  is  to  cover 
the  surface  over  the  roots  with  a dressing 
4 inches  thick  of  equal  parts  good  earth  and 
well-rotted  manure.  Water  the  soil,  if  it  is 
dry,  before  you  put  on  the  top-dressing.— 

J.  c.  c. 

639.— Pruning  Rhododendrons.— The 

best  time  to  prune  these,  if  it  is  necessary  to 
cut  into  the  old  wood,  is  early  in  spring,  but  if 
only  a young  shoot  here  and  there  requires 
shortening,  for  the  sake  of  symmetry,  the  work 
may  be  done  now,  or,  if  preferred,  as  soon  as 
the  flowers  begin  to  fade.  Striking  Rhododen- 
droris  from  cuttings  is  very  slow  work.  Layer- 
ing is  the  best  plan.  Many  plants  are  grafted 
on  seedling  stocks  of  the  common  Ponticum  — 

E.  H. 

580.— Rhododendrons  on  a mound. 

— These  plarrts  will  grow  moderately  well  in 
some  classes  of  loam.  If  it  is  heavy  the  addi- 


tion of  sand  will  make  it  all  right  for  them. 
They  succeed  well  on  mounds  if  the  plants  are 
set  out  on  level  terraces,  so  that  water  is  carried 
to  the  roots.  This  is  a moisture-loving  plant, 
and  cannot  thrive  in  any  soil  if  kept  dry  at  the 
roots  in  summer.  The  top  spit  from  an  old 
pasture  ought  to  grow  them  well.  Of  course, 
flbrous  peat  soil  is  best  for  them. — J.  D.  E. 

636.— Bscallonia  macrantha  on  a trellis.— 
This  will  not  require  much  pruning  till  the  trellis  is 
covered.  Tie  the  shoots  in  so  as  to  over  the  trellis 
quickly.  Afterwards  shorten  back  any  s raggling  shoots 
early  in  spring.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  young 
wood  of  the  current  year  tow'ards  the  end  of  the  summer. 
— E.  H. 


EARLY-FLOWERING  MAGNOLIAS. 

The  Yulan  (Magnolia  conspicua)  (here  illus- 
trated) is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  of  all  our 
hardy  trees,  and  the  blossoms  are  especially 
noticeable  from  the  fact  that  they  are  in  full 
beauty  when  nearly  all  other  trees  are  leafless. 
So  early,  indeed,  does  the  Yulan  flower,  that 
occasionally  the  expanded  blooms  are  greatly 
injured  by  late  spring  frosts,  but  this  is  not  of 
frequent  occurrence.  This  well-known  Magnolia 
was  introduced  from  China  100  years  ago,  but 
it  is  still  far  from  a common  object  in  gardens, 
the  reason,  no  doubt,  being  that  it  is  not  readily 
propagated,  a remark  that  applies  to  all  the 
other  members  of  the  genus.  Another  Magnolia 
that  flowers  about  the  same  time  as  the  Yulan 
is  the  pretty  little  Japanese  M.  Stella ta  or 
Halleana,  for  it  is  known  under  both  these 
names.  This  is  quite  a shrub,  with  numerous 
branches  and  rather  pale-green  leaves,  which, 
how'ever,  do  not  appear  until  the  flowers 
are  over.  The  flowers  are  very  different 
from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  genus,  being 
composed  of  a number  of  narrow,  strap-like 
petals,  pure-white  inside,  and  flushed  with  pink 
on  the  exterior.  They  reflex  soon  after  opening, 
thus  leaving  the  centre  of  the  flower  fully  ex- 
posed. The  blooms  are  liable  to  be  discoloured 
during  heavy  rains,  and  on  that  account  the 
plant  is  often  grown  under  glass — not  because 
it  is  tender,  but  in  order  to  protect  the  blos- 
soms. Among  the  larger  kinds  the  Yulan  is 
followed  by 

M.  SouLANGEANA,  which  is  usually  regarded  as 
a hybrid  between  M.  conspicua  and  M.  obovata 
(purpurea),  and  its  general  appearance  certainly 
suggests  that  such  is  its  origin  ; for  in  all  par- 
ticulars, except  the  shape  of  the  bloom,  it  is 
about  midway  between  thetwo.  There  isanother 
Magnolia,  known  as  M.  Soulangeana  nigra,  the 
blooms  of  which  are  very  deeply  tinged  on  the  out- 
side, thus  rendering  the  flowers  remarkably  strik- 
ing. At  tention  was  first  directed  to  it  by  the  Messrs. 
Veitch,  who  have  since  distributed  it  under  the 
above  name.  The  origin  of  this  striking  Mag- 
nolia appears  to  be  somewhat  doubtful,  but  it  is 


believed  to  be  a direct  importation  from  Japan. 
Another,  viz.,  M.  Lenn4,  a good  deal  in  the 
same  way,  originated  as  a seedling  in  Italy,  and 
occupies  a very  high  position  among  the  early- 
flowering  Magnolias.  The  last  to  bloom  of  what 
may  be  regarded  as  the  early-flowering  Mag- 
nolias is  M.  obovata  or  purpurea,  which  does 
not  expand  its  blossoms  till  those  of  M.  con- 
spicua, Soulangeana,  and  stellata  are  past  their 
best. 

M.  or.oVATA  usually  assumes  the  habit  of  a 
large  shrub  rather  than  a tree,  and  when  under 
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suitable  conditions  it  is  by  no  means  of  slow 
growth.  The  flowers  are  purple  on  the  outside 
and  whitish  within,  but  they  never  open  to  a 
great  extent.  This  Magnolia  strikes  root  from 
layers  more  readil3^  than  any  of  the  other  kinds, 
and  on  this  account  it  is  often  used  as  a stock 
on  whicli  to  graft  the  allied  kinds.  The  fact 
that  Magnolias  are  by  no  means  easy  to  pro- 
pagate no  doubt  prevents  their  being  planted  to 
the  extent  they  otherwise  would,  for  layers  take 
a long  time  to  root  properly,  and  the  plants  are 
in  all  stages  impatient  of  removal.  Conditions 
most  favourable  to  them  are  a good  deep  loamy 
soil,  well  drained  and  yet  fairly  moist,  even 
during  the  summer,  as  in  hot,  sandy  soils  they 
are  not  seen  at  their  best.  The  Yulan  is  some- 
times grown  as  a wall  plant,  but  cramped  and 
confined  in  this  way  it  is  not  nearly  so  beautiful 
as  when  allowed  to  assume  its  natural  character. 
Again,  when  planted  in  a sheltered  spot  to  pro- 
tect the  blooms  from  frost,  the  result  is  some- 
times exactly  opposite  to  that  intended,  for 
the  flowers  open  earlier  than  on  those  plants  in 
a more  exposed  position,  and  are  consequently 
injured  wliile  the  later  blossoms  escape  unhurt. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

563.— Compost  for  Camellias.— Good, 
fibrous  peat,  with  a little  leaf-mould  and  plenty 
of  sand,  is  the  orthodox  compost  for  these, 
though  large  specimens — or,  indeed,  any  of  the 
plants  in  larger  tlian  0-inch  or  7-inch  pots  — succeed 
better  in  a more  substantial  material,  composed 
of  equal  parts  of  fine  fibrous  loam  and  peat,  with 
lialf  a part  leaf-soil  ; and,  unless  the  sand  is  very 
coarse,  use  half  sand  and  half  of  bricks,  old 
mortar  rubbish,  or  “ballast,”  broken  small,  the 
last  being  used  to  ensure  perfect  porosity.  The 
drainage  must  be  free  and  very  carefully 
arranged,  placing  the  larger  crocks  below,  the 
smaller  above,  and  a layer  of  the  rough  siftings 
of  the  loam  and  peat  laid  over  the  whole  to 
prevent  the  soil  washing  down  into  the  crocks. 
The  soil  must  also  be  made  very  firm  by  means 
df  a potting-stick.  Defective  or  clogged  drainage 
is  often  the  cause  of  sour  soil,  a mossy  surface, 
etc. ; and  when  this  occurs  the  plant,  of  course, 
suffers.  Another  very  general  cause  is  careless 
watering.  If  more  be  given  while  the  soil  is 
still  moist  a sodden  and  sour  condition  is  certain 
to  ensue  sooner  or  later,  but  if  you  wait  until 
the  soil  is  nearly  dry,  though  not  necessarily 
until  the  plant  begins  to  suffer,  and  then  give  a 
good  soaking,  it  will  retain  its  sweetness,  and 
the  plant  flourish  proportionately.  A too-loose 
soil  also  tends  to  promote  a sour,  unwholesome 
condition. — B.  0.  R. 

Many  persons  plant  their  Camellias  in 

loam,  and  the  nature  of  this  is  to  become  sour 
or  sodden,  as  I have  many  a time  learned  by 
experience.  Some  classes  of  loam  are  not  so 
bad  as  others  in  this  respect  ; but  the  best 
material  for  pot-plants  is  good  yellow  loam 
from  an  upland  common.  To  two  parts  of  this 
add  one  of  fibrous  peat,  some  sand,  a little  bone- 
meal,  and  a portion  of  decayed  stable-manure. 

I generally  add  some  pounded  charcoal,  which 
acts  mechanically  in  keeping  the  potting  mate- 
rial open. — J.  D.  E. 

It  was  lately  stated  in  Gardening  that 

Camellias  will  thrive  sometimes  in  loam,  but 
tbis  material  differs  so  much  in  its  composition 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  any  particular 
sample  will  suit  them  or  not  until  it  is  tried. 
Bog-soil  is  equally  as  unsuitable  as  bad  loam. 
This  is  the  kind  of  stuff  I imagine  that  you  have 
found  to  get  sodden  and  sour.  All  things  con- 
sidered, you  cannot  do  better  than  confine  your- 
self to  the  use  of  good  peat  and  sand.  Secure 
the  peat  from  a reliable  source  ; you  will  then 
save  yourself  from  much  future  disappointment 
in  this  respect.^ — J.  C.  C. 

552.— Treatment  of  the  Australian 
Blue  Gum-tree. — These  plants  are  of  very 
easy  culture,  only  requiring  ordinary  cool 
greenhouse  treatment,  and  they  will  even 
endure  2 degs.  or  3 degs.  of  frost  uninjured. 
Sow  the  seed  in  light,  sandy  loam  early  in 
spring — February  or  March — in  a heat  of  about 
60  degs.  ; when  large  enough  to  be  handled 
prick  them  off  2 inches  apart  in  well-drained 
pots  or  boxes  of  similar  soil,  when  tliey  should 
be  potted  off  singly,  and  shifted  on  until  the 
6-inch  or  even  a larger  size  is  reached,  in  which 


they  will  make  fine  specimens  the  same  autumn. 

Do  not  pinch  them  in,  and  afford  plenty  of  light 
and  air. — B.  C.  R. 

561.— Seedling  Gloxinias.— Towards  the 
end  of  April  last  year  I purchased  some  seed- 
ling Gloxinias  for  a greenhouse  facing  south- 
west, and  potted  them  in  two  parts  loam,  leaf- 
soil,  peat,  and  sand,  with  a sprinkling  of  soot. 

In  a month’s  time  tliey  began  to  grow  vigorously. 

I kept  them  close  to  the  glass  and  paid  constant 
attention  to  watering.  The  plants  flowered 
well  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  end  of 
September.  I may  mention  that  I had  13  blooms 
on  one  plan^,  each  bloom  averaging  3J  inches 
across.  “ Roberta  ” would  do  well  to  get  the 
tubers  from  a good  house. — J.  G.  W.,  Aberlour. 

Certainly,  if  you  can  get  healthy  and 

vigorous  seedlings  with  two  pairs  of  nice  leaves, 
at  once,  and  grow  them  on  in  a moderately 
warm,  close,  and  moist  greenhouse,  they  will 
bloom  nicely  in  3i-iuch  or  4-inch  pots  towards 
the  autumn — August  or  September.  Pot  them 
very  carefully  into  large  thumb-pots  {2^-inch) 
as  soon  as  received,  using  the  best  brown,  fibrous 
peat,  with  a little  leaf-mould  and  a good  dash  of 
sand.  Plunge  them  in  a hot-bed,  if  possible, 
at  first,  or  keep  them  close  in  a box  with  a sheet 
of  glass  laid  over,  in  the  warmest  part  of  the 
house.  Shade  from  strong  sun,  water  freely, 
and  when  fit  shift  into  the  larger  size,  with  a 
compost  of  equal  parts  of  fine  loam,  peat,  leaf- 
soil,  and  half  a part  of  sand.  Drain  well,  pot 
firmly,  and  give  a little  weak  liquid-manure 
when  tlie  flower-buds  appear. — B.  C.  R. 

Seedling  plants  purchased  now  would 

flower  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  but  they 
require  rather  more  than  greenhouse  treatment 
when  making  their  growth.  The  Gloxinia  is 
really  a hothouse  plant,  but  when  the  plants 
have  arrived  at  the  flowering  stage  they  do 
admirably  in  a greenhouse  during  the  summer 
months,  and  the  flowers  maintain  their  freshness 
much  longer.  They  are  not  very  particular  as 
regards  soil,  but  we  find  they  do  best  in  a com- 
pound of  two  parts  loam,  one  peat,  one  leaf- 
mould,  and  a little  decayed  manure  added  to  it, 
with  some  sand,  to  keep  the  entire  mass  open. 

— J.  D.  E. 

559.— Tuberoses  not  growing.— It  is 

not  likely  that  these  heat-loving  subjects  would 
start  in  a cold  frame  so  early  in  the  season. 
The  best  thing  you  can  do  with  them  now  is  to 
plant  them  out-of-doors  at  once,  in  a warm 
border  of  light  sandy  soil  under  a south  wall  or 
fence,  placing  the  bulbs  about  4 inches  deep. 
They  will  thus  give  you  no  further  trouble,  but 
start  away  very  strongly,  and  if  you  lift  and  pot 
them  carefully  as  soon  as  the  flower-buds  are 
pretty  well  advanced,  removing  them  to  the 
greenhouse,  and  keep  them  close  and  warm,  you 
will  have  plenty  of  bloom  throughout  the 
autumn. — B.  C.  R. 

If  “Constant  Reader”  has  no  heat  at 

command,  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  wait 
patiently.  Tuberoses  are  perfectly  safe  in  a 
cold  frame,  if  away  from  frost.  They  need 
little  and  careful  watering  till  roots  are  formed, 
and  invariably  start  slowly  and  irregularly  into 
growth  under  tliese  conditions.  Within  the 
past  few  days  I have  potted  some  2,000,  none 
of  which  will  have  artificial  heat  before  autumn. 
Some  planted  three  months  ago,  and  grown  in 
heat,  are  now  in  full  flower. — J . 

These  are  often  rather  uncertain  in 

starting,  but  do  not  give  much  water  till. they 
begin  to  grow,  and  they  will  come  away  some 
time.  A friend  had  some  bulbs  laid  away  in  a 
drawer  and  forgotten  for  twelve  months.  Dis- 
covering them  one  day  by  accident  he  potted 
them  and  placed  them  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  they  grew  and  most  of 
them  flowered.  I mention  this  to  show  that 
though  under  cool  treatment  they  are  some- 
what slow,  they  are  generally  sure  if  not  oyer- 
watered  and  the  soil  soured  at  the  beginning. 

JJ 

570.  — Making  a propagator.  — The 

smaller  the  holes  are,  in  reason,  the  better. 
Were  I having  tlie  metal  perforated  specially 
for  the  purpose,  I should  have  the  holes  punched 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  apart — i.e.,  three-sixteenths 
from  centre  to  centre.  The  finely-perforated 
zinc  sold  by  ironmongers  answers  the  purpose 
fairly  well,  though  it  is  somewhat  weak,  owing 
to  the  holes  being  punched  too  close  together  in 
relation  to  their  size. — B.  C.  R. 


549.— Preesias  from  seed.— “F.  H.” 

should  grow  the  seedlings  in  a warm  greenhouse 
for  a month  longer,  afterwards  transferring  them 
to  a cold  frame,  where  they  may  remain  till  the 
end  of  August,  when  they  should  be  again  taken 
into  the  greenhouse.  In  tlieir  cultivation  use 
loam,  peat,  and  leaf-soil  in  equal  parts,  together 
with  sharp  sand  and  well-rotted  manure  to 
about  one-sixth.  Give  abundant  drainage,  and 
water  freely  throughout  the  summer  months. 
Liberally  treated  your  plants  should  flower  well 
from  October  to  December  ensuing. — J. 

G47.— Coleus-plants  in  a cold  frame.— A frame 
without  wai-mth  is  rather  too  cold  for  Coleuses  at  present. 

It  will  do  very  well  by-and-bye,  when  the  weather  gets 
settled.  If  no  heat  can  be  given  the  frame  must  be  pro- 
tected at  night  with  warm  coverings. — E.  II. 

lam  afraid  you  will  notdo  much  good  with 

these  plants  without  heat.  Now  that  the  sun 
is  getting  powerful  you  may  manage  to  pull 
them  through  the  summer ; but  at  the  approach 
of  winter  you  had  better  get  some  friend  with  a 
hot-house  to  take  charge  of  them  for  you.  A 
minimum  temperature  of  60  degs.  is  not  too 
warm  for  them. — A.  G.  Butler. 

629.  — Growing  Tuberoses.  — Pot  the 

strongest  bulbs  singly  in  5-inch  pots  as  soon  as 
received,  and  the  smaller  ones  3 in  a pot.  Drain 
the  pots  the  same  as  for  other  bulbs,  such  as 
Hyacinths,  &c.  The  soil  should  be  light  and  open 
— sandy-loam  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  parts  will 
do.  Leave  the  neck  of  the  bulbs  exposed.  The 
pots  of  bulbs  may  stand  anywhere  in  the  green- 
house for  the  first  month  or  six  weeks,  or  till 
roots  begin  to  form,  then  move  to  the  forcing- 
house  or  pit,  keeping  them  at  the  coolest  end  at 
first,  and  as  the  flower-spikes  show  increase  the 
temperature,  plunging  them  in  the  hotbed,  if 
possible.  Very  little  water  should  be  given  till 
they  are  taken  to  the  forcing-house,  but  supply 
liberally  after  they  begin  to  grow.  The  best 
success  is  obtained  by  gradual  forcing,  giving 
the  highest  temperature  when  the  blossoms  are  , 
showing. — E.  H. 

638.— Treatment  of  Azaleas.— Repot 
at  once,  if  they  require  more  pot-room,  in  peat  , 
and  silver-sand.  The  pots  must  be  well  drained,  , 
and  the  soil  rammed  firmly.  Azaleas  being  of 
neat  habit  do  not  require  much  pruning,  but  any 
straggling  shoots  may  be  shortened  back  now. 
Keep  the  plants  in  a close,  warm  house  till  the 
growth  is  made,  and  syringe  freely  twice  a day, 
and  never  permit  the  roots  to  get  dustdry.  When 
growth  is  completed  move  to  an  airy  green-  • 
house,  and  in  August  place  in  the  open  air  to 
complete  the  ripening.  The  probable  cause  of  j 
the  plants  producing  so  few  flowers  this  season  • 
has  been  a neglect  of  the  important  preparatory  ' 
work  to  encourage  growth. — E.  H.  . 

The  reason  why  your  Azaleas  did  not 

flower  well  this  year  may  arise  from  two  causes 
— they  are  too  much  pot-bound  to  make  suffi- 
cient growth,  or  they  were  taken  from  the' 
greenhouse  to  the  open-air  before  they  set  their 
flower-buds.  The  latter  is  a very  common  source 
of  failure  with  these  plants.  The  blossom-buds 
should  be  quite  prominent  before  they  are 
placed  in  the  open  air.  If  the  plants  want 
more  root-space  they  should  be  potted  at  once  ; 
but  as  it  is  rather  late  in  the  season  for  doing  so 
they  had  better  be  kept  in  the  house  all  the 
summer.  For  the  first  two  months  keep  them 
shaded  from  bright  sun.— J.  C.  C 

494._Oytisus  racenaosus.— Prune  in  very  closely 
after  flowering.  Place  the  plant  in  the  open  air  in  summer 
in  a sunny  situation.  Repot  in  autumn  ; but  not  in  too 
large  a pot.— Rev.  G.  Brewin 

662.— Raising  Gannas  from  seed,  &c.— I have 
grown  these  plants  re.adily  from  seed  in  a cool-house,  and 
niine  certainly  never  required  stakes,  nor  have  I ever  seen 
stakes  used  to  support  them.  They  are  sturdy  plants  ■ 
much  used  for  their  foliage. — A.  G.  Butler.  I 

If  the  seeds  are  soaked  in  warm  water  24  hours  or  ; 

so  before  sowing,  they  will  germinate  in  much  less  time 
than  if  sown  without  soaking.  A temperature  of  60  degs. 
to  65  degs.  will  be  quite  high  enough,  though  as  the 
season  is  getting  on,  they  should  be  pushed  on  as  rapidly 
as  possibly  to  be  of  any  use  this  year.  Unless  the  situation 
is  mrposed  Gannas  do  not  require  shade.— E.  H. 

641.— Tuberous  Begonias  not  starting  well. 

The  tubers  have  probably  been  kept  too  dry  dunng 

winter,  and  when  such  is  the  case  they  often  die.  They  do 
best  when  not  dried  oflf  completely.— E.  H. 

572.  — Treatment  of  a Lilium 
auratum. — A plant  in  a pot  now  sliould  have 
made  considerable  growth,  even  if  it  has  been^ 
grown  in  a cold  frame  ; but  the  plants  do 
like  to  be  disturbed  when  in  growth.  I well 
remember  purchasing  at  a sale  three  plants 
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when  ordinary  bulbs  cost  a guinea  each  ; they 
had  made  some  growth,  and  being  anxious  to 
put  some  vigour  into  them,  I repotted  them, 
disturbing  the  roots  as  little  as  possible,  with 
the  result  that  one  died  and  the  other  two  were 
not  improved  by  the  shift.  Since  that  time  I 
have  always  been  careful  to  do  all  the  repotting 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  stems  died  down, 
and  never  interfere  with  the  roots  after.  I 
should  leave  the  plant  as  it  is  now,  and  repot  it 
when  at  rest  in  the  autumn. — J.  D.  E. 

“ Bevtie  ” had  best  grow  the  Lilium  on  tor  this 

season  in  a pot,  and  defer  dividing  the  bulbs  till  the 
autumn.  To  divide  at  this  season  would  entail  much  loss 
os  roots,  and  also  prove  highly  detrimental  to  the  small 
bulbs.  Early  in  October  will  be  the  best  time  consistent 
with  safety. — J. 

C67.  — Treatment  of  very  large 
Camellias. — It  is  very  evident  tliat  your 
plants  have  been  too  much  crowded,  or  they 
would  flower  on  the  lower  branches  as  well  as 
on  the  top.  Witli  regard  to  cutting  them  back 
with  a view  to  reduce  their  height,  you  ought 
to  know  that  tlie  growth  resulting  from  cutting 
back  to  the  old  hard  wood 
is  not  likely  to  flower  the 
following  year.  That 
being  so,  the  better  plan 
appears  to  be  to  deal  with 
one  or  two  plants  at  a 
time,  or  you  may  find 
yourself  without  any 
Camellia  blooms  next 
year.  In  subsequent 
years  you  can  cut  back 
the  remainder.  Do  not 
give  manure-water  until 
new  gr’owth  commences. 

— J.  C.  0. 

657.  — Culture  of 
Ranunculuses  in 

pots.  — These  beautiful 
flowers  succeed  well  in 
pots,  and  the  season  of 
flowering  may  be  much 
prolonged  by  early  and 
late  potting,  but  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  them  to 
flower  all  the  year  round. 

, Those  potted  in  October 
and  November  will  flower 
in  the  spring  if  the  pots 
or  pans  in  which  they 
are  growing  are  placed 
n a light  position  in  the 
greenhouse.  Successive 
batches  of  them  should 
be  planted  in  pots,  pans, 
or  boxes  every  month  un- 
til April.  Theout-of-doors 
tubers  I generally  plant  in 
March,  early  in  the  month 
if  the  weather  is  favour- 
able. The  tubers  may  be 
planted  out-of-doors  as 
late  as  the  end  of  April  or 
early  in  May,  but  it  is 
expecting  too  much  to 
think  they  will  flower  in 
the  late  autumn  and  win- 
ter months. — -J.  D.  E. 

669  — A forcing  pit 
•—  A pit  10  feet  long 
and  5 feet  wide  (insiue  measurement),  with 
three  lights,  would  be  of  a very  convenient  size. 
For  ordinary  purposes  1 foot  below  the  surround- 
ing level  is  deep  enough  ; the  height  of  the  front 
above  ground  may  be  18  inches,  and  the  back 
30  inches.  Do  not  be  persuaded  to  have  the 
ordinary  width  of  4 feet  in  the  lights.  They 
are  too  heavy  to  be  convenient,  and  very  liable 
to  have  the  glass  broken  on  account  of  their 
greater  weight. — J.  C.  G. 


Primroses  and  Primrose  Day. — I 

think  the  outcry  against  the  use  of  this  flower 
is  most  silly.  Where  it  is  relatively  scarce,  this 
sudden  popularity  may  to  some  extent  diminsh 
its  numbers,  but  to  talk  of  its  extinction  is 
ridiculous.  In  the  neighbourhood  from  which 
I write  quantities  are  gathered  for  Primrose 
Day,  and  also  throughout  the  season  for  church 
and  other  decorations,  yet  probably  not  5 per 
cent,  get  plucked.  Apart  altogether  from  any 
political  significance  it  may  have,  I think  it 
most  interesting  to  see  this  lovely  messenger  of 
spring  so  common,  not  only  among  the  classes, 
but  where  the  surroundings  are  most  squalid 
and  miserable.  I happened  to  be  in  London  on 


Primrose  Day,  and  was  much  struck  with  this, 
as  not  a few  of  both  sexes,  ragged,  begrimed, 
and  often  almost  shoeless,  wore  their  bunch  of 
Primroses.  Who  would  begrudge  them  such  a 
fitful  joy — an  atom  snatched  from  Nature’s  pro- 
fusion ? I certainly  do  not,  but  rejoice  to  see 
the  Primrose  finding  its  way  more  and  more 
into  our  densely-peopled  quarters. — D.  J.  Y., 
Lyneham,  Wiltx. 


ROSES. 

ROSE  LA  FRANCE. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  more  useful,  beautiful, 
or  sweet-scented  Roses  than  this,  the  subject  of 
the  annexed  illustration.  It  thrives  well  either 
on  the  Brier  as  a standard,  or  on  the  Manetti  as 
a dwarf  plant,  and  it  grows  and  flowers  freely 
in  a pot  on  its  own  roots.  As  a pot-plant, 
indeed,  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  though  it 
requires  two  or  three  years  in  which  to  tho- 
roughly establish  itself.  After  that  it  is  capable 


of  producing  some  splendid  flowers  if  gently 
forced,  so  as  to  come  into  flower,  say,  about  the 
middle  of  April.  Like  many  other  varieties 
this  Rose  is,  as  a rule,  pruned  much  too  severely 
when  grown  as  a standard.  I find  a little 
shortening  back  of  the  longest  branches  and  a 
little  thinning-out  of  the  old  wood  to  be  all  that 
is  necessary.  This  Rose  always  gives  me  two 
full  crops  of  flowers  each  season.  As  soon  as 
the  first  crop  is  over  the  dead  flowers  are  cut 
off,  and  the  roots  receive  a thorough  soaking  of 
manure-water.  In  six  or  seven  weeks  another 
crop  of  flowers  appears  very  inferior  in  quality 
to  the  first  produce.  Its  great  merits  as  to 
colour,  &c.,  are  too  well  known  to  require 
farther  comment.  J. 


Tea  Roses  after  flowering.— When 
Tea  Roses  in  pots  have  done  flowering  under 
glass  they  should  be  gradually  hardened  off  in  a 
cold  house  or  pit,  and  then  plunged  out-of-doors 
in  some  sheltered  situation  throughout  the 
summer.  It  is  a good  plan  at  the  same  time  to 
remove  a portion  of  the  soil  in  the  pots  and  to 
give  a liberal  top-dressing.  Many  cultivators 
remove  all  flower-buds  that  appear  during  the 


summer,  and  although  in  the  case  of  Tea-scented 
Roses  this  is  hardly  necessary,  it  is  no  doubt 
desirable.  At  the  end  of  September  the  plants 
should  be  repotted  in  a rich  compost,  a good 
part  of  the  old  soil  being  shaken  away  and  the 
roots  pruned  where  necessary.  Treated  in  this 
way  the  same  plants  may  be  successfully  forced 
for  several  years.  Twelve  of  the  best  varieties 
for  the  purpose  are : Anna  Ollivier,  Caroline 
Kuster,  Catherine  Mermet,  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  Innocente  Pirola,  Jean 
Ducher,  Mdme.  Lambard,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Niphetos,  Perle  des  Jardins,  The  Bride. — T. 

Roses  too  close  to  the  glass.— Many 
Roses  are  grown  in  greenhouses  and  conserva- 
tories in  such  a way  as  to  clothe  the  roof,  but  I 
notice  that  many  plants,  some  of  my  own 
amongst  the  number,  are  so  close  to  the  glass 
that  when  the  flower-buds  push  forth  in  the 
spring  months  they  soon  come  in  contact  with 
it.  This  accumulates  moisture,  harbours  green- 
fly, and  soon  ends  in  the  blooms  being  spoiled. 

There  is  no  profit  or 
satisfaction  in  this 
result,  and  as  many 
Roses  are  now  going 
out  of  bloom  under 
glass,  the  defect  should 
be  remedied  before  they 
make  their  newgrowths. 
The  best  way  is  to  fix  a 
light  iron  and  wire 
trellis,  1 foot  or  15  inches 
from  the  glass,  and  train 
all  the  growths  under 
this.  Where  the  latter 
are  crowded  on  the  roof 
it  may  be  necessary  to 
cut  many  of  them  away. 
This  will  not  barm  the 
plants,  but  may  induce 
them  to  emit  some  strong 
shoots,  which,  in  the 
case  of  such  Roses  as 
Mar4chal  Niel,  are  the 
best  that  can  be  secured 
for  flowering  next  year. 
— J. 

644.— Scale  on  a 
Marechal  Niel 
Rose.  — If  you  paint 
the  scale  over  with 
Olive-oil  it  will  die. 
Paraffin  is  usually  re- 
commended ; but  any  oil 
will  destroy  the  life  of 
an  insect  as  it  effectu- 
ally prevents  respira- 
tion. I had  an  Acacia 
literally  covered  with 
scale.  I tried  rubbing 
it  off,  but  the  work  was 
endless,  so  I painted  it 
with  salad-oil,  and  when- 
ever this  was  done  the 
bark  was  completely 
cleared  of  the  pest. — 
A.  G.  Butler. 

652.  — Climbing 
Niphetos  Rose.  —IS  o 

doubt  your  plant  is  in  rather  a small  pot.  If  so 
place  it  in  another,  9 inches  in  diameter.  And 
if  you  cannot  plant  it  out  in  a border,  you  had 
better  shift  it  into  a still  larger  sized  pot  the 
following  year.  The  plant  will  not  require  any 
pruning  this  year,  and  probably  not  next.  This 
Rose  has  a capital  climbing  habit,  and  requires 
to  be  trained  on  wires  under  the  roof  and  about 
1 foot  away  from  the  glass.  When  the  plant 
gets  well  established  it  should  be  pruned  in 
December,  if  it  wants  it ; but  if  you  have  plenty 
of  roof  space  it  will  not  want  much  done  to  it 
in  that  way  for  two  or  three  years. — J.  C.  C. 

A lean-to  greenhouse  facing  south  would 

be  a good  place  for  this  Rose.  If  it  is  a small 
plant  and  requires  repotting  it  ought  to  be  done 
now,  but  disturbing  the  roots  as  little  as  possible. 
The  time  for  pruning  is  in  the  winter,  when  the 
plants  are  at  rest ; that  is,  if  they  are  kept 
under  glass.  Roses  are  pruned  late  in  the 
spring  out-of-doors,  because  if  they  are  pruned 
early  the  young  shoots  start  early  and  are 
injured  by  frosts.  This  does  not,  of  course, 
apply  to  plants  under  glass ; such  must  be 
pruned  early  in  order  to  obtain  the  Roses  as 
early  as  possible. — J.  D.  E. 


Our  Rraders  Illustrations  : Rose  La  France.  Enfiraved  for  Gardeninu  Illustrated  from  a 
photograph  sent  by  Mr.  McWaUers,  Armagh,  Ireland. 
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646.— Rose-leaves  -withering  Up.— If 

your  Roses  have  already  been  pruned  you  had 
better  not  cut  them  back  again  ; if  left  alone 
they  will  come  right  later  on,  though  the 
flowers  will  probably  be  small  and  late.  If  your 
plants  are  injured  to  the  extent  you  say,  it  is 
very  plain  that  you  pruned  them  too  early. 
Another  year  I advise  you  to  defer  the  pruning 
until  the  first  week  in  April.  This  last  remark 
is  not  intended  for  general  application  ; it  is 
intended  for  those  to  act  upon  who  find  their 
Rose-trees  in  the  same  condition  as  yours  are. — 
J.  C.  C. 

658. — Greenhouse  for  Roses. — So  far 
as  your  information  is  given  you  appear  to  be 
doing  right,  but  it  would  have  been  better  had 
you  stated  how  you  were  going  to  arrange  the 
interior  of  the  house  ; the  beds  and  walk,  I 
mean.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  best  arrange- 
ment for  the  beds  is  to  have  one  3 feet  wide  in 
front  and  another  2 feet  at  back,  with  a walk 
3 feet  wide  between.  This  will  enable  you  to 
utilise  the  back  wall  for  your  climbing  Roses, 
and  at  the  same  time  you  might  train  a few 
branches  down  the  roof  without  seriously 
shading  the  dwarf  plants  in  the  front.  You 
say  nothing  about  ventilation  in  the  front  of 
the  house.  For  Roses  all  the  front  lights  ought 
to  be  made  to  open  wide  all  the  summer. — 
J.  C.  C. 

672.— Roses  not  thriving.— Yours  is  not 
the  only  garden  in  which  some  of  the  Roses  you 
mention  do  not  thrive.  These  are  A.  K. 
Williams,  Baron  de  Bonstettin,  Prince  Camille 
de  Rohan,  Catherine  Mermet,  and  Souvenir 
d’Elise.  In  the  place  of  these  you  should  sub- 
stitute Charles  Lefebvre,  Magna  Charta,  John 
Hopper,  Annie  Alexieff,  Abel  Grand,  and  Alfred 
Colomb.  The  most  hardy  Tea-scented  Roses 
are  Mdme.  Berard,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Mdme. 
Lambard,  and  Etoile  de  Lyon. — fl.  C.  C. 


656.  — Carnation  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison. — -This  Carnation  should  be  pro- 
pagated annually  from  layers  or  cuttings,  and 
then  the  plants  will  not  get  straggling.  If  the 
ends  of  the  shoots  are  taken  off  now  and  planted 
under  a hand-light,  shaded  from  bright  sunshine, 
and  the  soil  about  them  kept  generally  moist, 
they  will  root  freely.  A little  warmth  would  be 
an  advantage,  if  obtainable. — E.  H. 

Old  plants  of  this  and  many  other  Car- 
nations have  a tendency  to  die  off.  To  prevent 
this  the  side-growths  should  be  propagated  by 
layering  annually.  This  should  be  done  in  July 
or  August,  so  that  they  are  well  established 
before  the  winter.  The  young  plants  also  pro- 
duce the  best  flowers.  This  Carnation  should 
be  grown  in  pots,  and  requires  moderately  rich 
soil  to  grow  in,  and  it  ought  to  be  light  and 
rather  porous.  Single  plants  will  flower  grandly 
in  7-inch  pots ; weakly  ones  may  have  6-inch 
ones.— J.  1)  .E. 

551.— Primula  obconica.— “T.  H.”  will 
not  have  the  least  difficulty  in  flowering  this 
plant ; indeed,  it  is  so  persistent  in  its  blossom- 
ing that  it  can  rarely  be  seen  otherwise,  and  has 
been  known  to  flower  continuously  and  well  for 
nearly  ' three  years  successively.  Should  the 
plants  show  signs  of  becoming  exhausted  remove 
all  flowering  stems  and  divide  and  repot  at  once 
in  rich  sandy  loam  ; place  in  a shady  frame  till 
growth  has  again  commenced,  and  discourage 
flowering  for  the  next  two  months. — J. 

556.  — Sulphate  of  ammonia  for 
plants. — This  valuable  fertiliser  or  stimulant 
is  an  excellent  aid  to  the  cultivator  when 
judiciously  and  moderately  used,  but  a dangerous 
thing  when  employed  unskilfully  or  in  excess. 
As  a rule,  none  should  be  given  until  the  plant 
has  pretty  well  filled  its  pot  with  roots  and  is 
beginning  to  feel  the  want  of  extra  nutriment. 
Then  commence  by  giving  a couple  of  doses  of  a 
solution  of  the  strength  of  a full  quarter  of  an 
ounce  to  the  gallon,  with  an  interval  of  two  or 
three  days,  and  one  or  more  waterings  of  pure 
water  in  between.  This  will  greatly  increase 
the  activity  of  the  roots,  when  something  of  a 
more  substantial  character,  such  as  diluted 
stable-liquid  or  an  infusion  of  sheeps’-manure, 
if  obtainable,  with  a little  soot  or  guano-water, 
now  and  then  should  be  given.  The  strength 
may  be  afterwards  increased  to  half-au-ounce  to 
the  gallon,  but  do  not  give  it  more  than  once  a 
week,  with  something  else  in  between  ; in  fact, 
the  more  the  fertilisers  are  varied  the  better. 


Strong-growing  plants  in  the  open  air  may  have 
an  occasional  dose  of  an  ounce  to  the  gallon. 
Wash  it  off  the  foliage  wherever  It  touches. — 

B.  0.  R. 

668.  — Auriculas  ovefi-dosed  -With 

manure. — I have  been  a successful  grower  of 
Auriculas  for  very  many  years,  and  never  yet 
gave  them  manure-water  of  any  kind,  nor  used 
artificial  manure  in  any  w'ay.  It  is  surprising 
how  some  amateurs  long  to  dose  their  favourite 
flowers  with  artificial  manure.  Probably  because 
they  read  such  glowing  accounts  of  its  value  in 
the  gardening  papers.  For  Auriculas  use  good 
loam,  a fourth  part  decayed  manure,  as  much 
leaf-mould,  and  a good  sprinkling  of  coarse 
sand.  This  compound  will  be  enough  for  one 
year.  The  plants  injured  had  better  be  shaken 
out  of  their  pots,  and  be  repotted  in  good  loam, 
as  advised  above.  The  decayed  foliage  ought, 
of  course,  to  be  removed,  and  there  will  be 
ample  time  for  the  plants  to  increase  to  a 
flowering  size  before  the  end  of  the  season. — 
J.  D.  E. 


FRUIT. 

APPLE  FREiSrCH  CRAB,  IRON  APPLE, 
OR  EASTER  PIPPIN. 

“ J.  0.  C.”  has  done  good  service  in  Gardening 
of  May  3rd,  page  133,  by  drawing  attention  to 
this  Apple.  It  is  unquestionably  a good-bearing 
kind,  and  the  produce  is  of  useful  size,  and  the 
blossoms  withstand  spring  frosts  and  harsh 
winds  better  than  many  sorts.  It  will  keep 
well  until  Apples  are  again  ready  in  the  follow- 
ing season.  I have  myself  kept  it  for  two  years 
and  then  used  it.  Lack  of  quality  is  its  one 
defect.  Now  that  Apple-trees  are  in  blossom 
it  would  be  well  to  endeavour,  by  intercrossing 
the  flowers  of  this  tree  with  that  of  a first-rate 
sort  like  Wellington,  to  obtain  a fruit  which 
should  combine  the  hardiness  of  the  French 
Crab  with  the  excellent  quality  of  the  other 
kind.  In  the  aggregate  we  have  far  too  many 
sorts  of  Apples,  and  yet  withal  we  have  too  few 
of  the  highest  quality,  which  are  long  and  sound 
keepers,  retaining  their  full  flavour  to  the  last. 
To  obtain  this  desideratum  should  be  the  object 
of  amateur  and  professional  gardeners,  for  it 
would  give  us  a supply  of  Apples  when  much 
wanted,  and  become  a sotirce  of  profit  to  many. 
It  ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  skill  of  fruit- 
raisers  to  bring  about  the  desired  result  by 
intercrossing  blossoms  from  judiciously-selected 
parent  trees.  Wellington  and  Rymer  are  types 
of  Apples  of  rare  excellence,  and  they  always 
retain  their  agreeable  briskness,  which  is  an 
essential  consideration,  for  most  Apples  become 
more  or  less  insipid  after  Christmas.  Whoever 
may  succeed  in  producing  a variety  which  shall 
unite  the  high  qualities  of  the  Apples  named 
with  the  long  and  sound-keeping  properties  of  the 
French  Crab  will  confer  a benefit  of  much  general 
importance  and  value,  for  it  will  meet  a real 
deficiency  and  want  in  the  continuance  of  supply. 
Rymer  is  a somewhat  small  Apple,  otherwise  in 
my  estimation  it  is  unsurpassed  for  cooking 
purposes.  W m.  Bykur. 

The  Siberian  Crab. — I was  quite  struck 
the  other  day  with  the  beauty  of  the  bold 
trusses  of  large  and  pure-white  blossoms  of 
this  rather  uncommon  tree,  and  equally  inte- 
rested to  find,  on  gathering  a spray,  that  it 
afforded  a delicious  and  somewhat  strong  per- 
fume resembling  that  of  the  Hyacinth.  It  is 
certainly  a very  ornamental  plant  when  in 
bloom,  and  equally  so  when  laden  with  its 
numerous  clusters  of  bright-red  Cherry-like  fruit 
in  the  autumn.  These  are  useful  for  tarts,  &c. , 
and  make  a most  delicious  confection  when 
preserved  whole  in  syrup. — -B.  C.  R. 

675.  — Managemant  of  newly -planted 
Vines. — It  is  safe  practice  in  starting  young 
Vines  to  select  the  strongest  and  best-placed 
shoot  to  form  the  future  fruiting  cane,  and  rub 
off  all  the  others  when  the  selected  one  is  fairly 
on  the  way.  The  bare  piece  of  cane  may  be 
cut  away  as  soon  as  leaves  are  formed  ; there 
will  be  no  bleeding  after  that  takes  place.  Use 
the  syringe  to  maintain  a moist  atmosphere  in 
the  place,  if  desired,  though  sprinkling  the  paths, 
borders,  &c.,  will  do  as  well. — E.  H. 

634.  — Pruning  a Grape- V ine.  — A neglec- 
ted Vine  that  has  been  allowed  to  grow  wild 
I requires  a good  thinning,  cutting  away  most 


of  the  rough,  old  wood,  and  as  the  young  shoots 
grow  train  up  young  canes  2 feet  apart.  Tlie 
pruning  is  best  done  in  the  autumn  or  early  in 
winter,  shortly  after  the  leaves  fall.  In  cutting-  ‘ 
back  Vines  nov/  prune  to  a strong,  healthy 
shoot  in  each  case,  to  form  the  future  bearing 
wood. — E.  H. 

The  usual  method  of  pruning  these  out- 

of-doors  is  to  spur  back  the  young  wood  close 
to  the  old  rods,  so  that  in  time  tlie  shoots  be- 
come weakly,  and  bear  few  or  no  Grapes.  Cut 
some  of  the  old  rods  back  nearly  to  the  ground, 
and  train  up  a young  shoot  from  each.  In  two 
or  three  years  all  the  old  useless  wood  may  be 
removed,  and  young  healthy  canes  trained  up  in 
their  places.  The  young  rods  should  be  2 feet 
apart. — J.  13.  E. 

The  best  answer  which  I think  can  be 

given  to  “A.  B.”  is  to  commend  to  his  atten- 
tion the  following  quotation  from  Hoare’s 
“ Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Grape  Vine  on  Open  Walls.”  He  says  : “ A few 
observations  may  be  made  relative  to  Vinos 
that  have  been  suffered  to  cover  a dispropor- 
tionate extent  of  walling,  and  which  have,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  a number  of  old,  naked, 
and  barren  limbs.  Vines  of  this  description, 
when  their  leaves  are  shed,  present  a perfect  ; 
chaos  of  useless  branches,  the  general  appear- 
ance of  which  bids  defiance  to  anything  like 
systematic  pruning.  To  give  any  directions, 
therefore,  that  can  be  practically  followed  in 
the  pruning  of  such  Vines  is  next  to  impossible. 

The  only  course  that  can  be  recommended  to 
be  adopted  with  respect  to  any  Vine  that 
is  in  this  state  is  to  cut  it  down 
to  a complete  stump.  By  doing  this  the 

fruit  will  be  only  sacrificed  for  one  season, 
for  the  next  year  after  this  operation  has  been 
performed,  the  Vine  will  send  forth  an  abun- 
dant quantity  of  the  finest  description  of  bear-  | 
ing  shoots,  which  in  the  following  year  will  pro- 
duce as  much  fruit,  with  only  a tenth  part  of  tlie  : j 
trouble  in  the  management  of  it  as  could  be  ob- 
tained if  the  previous  course  of  culture  had 
been  continued.  There  is  no  other  way,  indeed, 
of  renovating  a Vine  than  this,  for  no  method 
of  pruning  that  can  be  adopted  will  ever  get  rid 
of  the  old  blank  wood,  and  procure  in  its  stead 
a supply  of  bearing-wood  within  a reasonable 
distance  of  the  stem.  Vines  that  are  cut  down 
in  this  manner  will  frequently  produce  in  the 
following  summer  very  fine  bearing-shoots  ,| 
upwards  of  40  feet  long.  The  best  time  to  per- 
form the  operation  is  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ^ 
month  of  November.”  It  may  be  proper  to  add  'j 
that  these  shoots — trained  and  fruited  on  the 
long-rod  system — after  they  have  borne  theii’  ; 
crop  of  fruit  are  to  be  succeeded  by  other  ' 
branches  of  the  following  season’s  growth  ; and  1 
this  being  so,  are  to  be  cut  down  to  spurs,  from 
which  again  successional  shoots  are  to  be  raised, 
and  so  on. — J.  M.,  South  Hants. 

585. — Self-sown  Figs. — The  plants  must  j 
have  grown  considerably  now  ; and  if  taken  up, 
divided,  and  repotted,  would  recei\m  a serious  ^ 
check.  This  ought  to  have  been  done  in  the 
autumn  or  winter.  I should  be  inclined  to  let  | 
them  be  where  they  are,  and  encourage  the 
formation  of  numerous  roots  by  packing  some  1 
fibrous  loam  round  the  base  of  the  plant.  When 
the  growths  have  thoroughly  matured,  and  the 
leaves  have  fallen  in  the  autumn,  divide  them 
out,  and  plant  in  pots  of  rich  loam.  Some 
crushed  bones  are  excellent  for  Figs.  The  plants 
would  produce  fruit  the  year  after  next,  or  they  J 
may  perhaps  next  year,  for  I have  frequently 
planted  cuttings  of  Figs  one  year,  and  obtained 
excellent  fruit  from  them  the  year  following. 
They  were,  of  course,  grown  in  a hothouse, 
and  in  good  rich  soil. — J.  D.  E. 


654.  — Treatment  of  Liliums  and 
Tuberoses  after  flowering. — Turn  the 
Lilies  out  of  their  pots  into  the  open  border,  and 
cover  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  a layer  of 
well-decayed  manure.  Leave  them  there  per- 
manently, and  some,  if  not  all,  will  certainly  do 
much  better  than  you  can  ever  expect  them  to 
do  indoors.  The  Tuberoses  may  be  thrown 
away  ; they  have  done  their  work,  and  will  not 
be  worth  growing  a second  year. — A.  G.  Butler. 

649.— Making  liquid-manure.— Mix  together  fish-  I 
guano  and  iiitraie  of  soda  in  equal  parts,  and  dissolve  half  an  j 
ounce  in  a gallon  of  water.  This  makes  a very  serviceable  j 
stimulant  for  most  plants.  It  should  only  be  given  to  | 
plants  that  have  plenty  of  roots.  Young  plants  do  not  i 
I require  stimulants. — E.  H.  \ 
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PERNS. 

FERNS  FOR  A COLD  HOUSE. 

The  quantity  of  exotic  Ferns  which  may  be 
grown  with  success  in  a perfectly  cold  house  or 
pit  is  really  surprising.  All  that  is  wanted  for 
their  growth  is  a structure  facing  any  aspect 
with  the  exception  of  due  south.  Where  hot- 
water  pipes  exist  they  are  often  used  too  freely, 
and  therefore  the  plants  start  early  into  growth, 
and  are  thereby  injured,  inasmuch  as  they  must 
have  moisture ; if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 


tatum,  imbricatum,  crispum,  lineare,  projectum, 
and  many  others.  These,  it  is  true,  are  all 
British ; but  the  same  treatment  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  the  North  American,  many  of 
the  New  Zealand,  and  nearly  all  the  Japanese 
kinds,  wdiich  only  require  glass  protection. 

S. 


664. — Little  Perns.  — These  must  be  re- 
potted at  once  if  they  are  pot-bound.  Equal 
parts  of  good  loam  and  fibrous  peat,  with  the 
addition  of  a little  sharp  sand  and  powdered 
charcoal,  is  good  potting  soil  for  most  Ferns ; 


Common  Spleenwort  (Asplenium  Trichomanes). 


moisture  necessary  under  such  circumstances  is 
withheld  to  enforce  rest,  they  become  liable  to 
the  attacks  of  various  insect  pests.  If  a house 
or  pit  can  bs  built  in  a naturally,  or  even  in  an 
artificially  sheltered  spot,  all  the  better,  as  it 
enables  one  to  have  its  sides  made  of  glass 
almost  to  the  level  of  the  ground,  an  arrange- 
ment which  will  prove  of  great  value  during  the 
winter  time,  when  the  plants  need  all  the  light 
which  they  can  get.  But  if  such  a spot  cannot  be 
be  found,  and  the  house  must  be  built  in  an  ex- 
posed situation,  the  roof  and  part  of  the  sides 
only  should  be  made  of  glass,  thus  forming  either 
a lean-to  or  a sort  of  half  span-roofed  house.  If 
so  constructed,  no  particular  heat  will  be  needed. 
On  the  contrary,  during  the  winter  nights,  a 
covering  of  mats  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  ; 
but  in  exceptionally  severe  weather  the  intro- 
duction of  a colza  oil  lamp  is  also  found  to  be 
useful.  The  following  hardy  exotic  Ferns  will 
grow  well  under  such  conditions  ; the  strongest 
are  marked  thus,  a : 


Acrophorus  hispidus. 

Adiantum  assimile. 
venustum. 

Asplenium  ebeneura. 
a lucidum. 
aBalantium  Culcita. 
(iCyathea  dealbata. 
aCyrtomium  anomophyl- 
lum. 

(i  falcatum. 

a Fortunei. 

Davallia  oanariensis. 

tenuifolia  striota 
aDk'ksonia  antarctica. 

Dictyogramma  japonicum. 

Lastrea  aristata. 

a.  variegata. 
a atrata. 

a erythrosora, 

fragrans. 

Opaoa. 

prolifica. 

(I  Sieboldi. 

« Standishi. 

varia. 

Lomaria  alpina. 


Lomaria  crenulata. 
Lj'godium  palmatum. 
Nyphobolus  Lingua. 

L.  oorymbifera. 
Onyohium  japonicum. 
Platyloma  atro  - purpu- 
reum. 

falcatum. 
rotundifolium. 
Polypodium  Billardieri. 
pustulatum. 

Polystichum  acrostichoi- 
des. 

a capense. 

a munitum. 

a setosum. 

Pteris  sermlata  and  va- 
rieties, 
cretioa. 
c.  albo-lineata. 
a Ouvrardi. 

Selaginella  helvetica. 

Todea  arborea. 

Cl  Vroomi. 

a Woodwardiaradicana. 

Cl  cristata 

Cl  orientalia. 


I have  seen  a collection  containing  various 
kinds  of  Ferns  grown  in  perfection  in  what  may 
be  termed  a London  backyard  glassed  over. 
There  were  no  means  of  heating  the  place,  and 
yet  the  plants,  from  November  to  April,  looked 
as  fresh  and  green  as  they  naturally  do  in 
summer.  Under  such  circumstances  were  found, 
besides  numerous  varieties  of  Polystichums  and 
Scolopendriums,  various  interesting  forms  of 
Polypodium  vulgare,  such  as  cambricum,  cris- 
tatum,  elegantissimum,  omuilaceratum,  and 
ramosum,  and  by  the  side  of  these  comparatively 
strong-growing  kinds  the  most  noticeable  were 
the  more  delicate  forms  of  Asplenium  Tricho- 
maues  (here  figured),  cristatum,  Maulei,  in- 
cisum,  &c.,  also  the  pretty  dwarf  A.  fon tatum, 
lanceolatum,  Ruta-muraria,  viride,  and  mari- 
nuni,  the  extremely  curious  Ceterach  officinarum, 
varieties  of  Blecnnum  Spicant,  such  as  cris- 


some  kinds  like  more  peat,  others  do  best  when 
loam  predominates.  See  that  the  plants  are 
moist  at  the  roots  before  repotting  them. 
When  they  require  water,  give  enough  to 
moisten  all  the  roots,  and  do  not  water  again 
until  the  plants  really  need  it.  Failrrre  could 
only  arise  from  some  error  in  management. — 
J.  D.  E.  ^ 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN, 

SPRING  CABBAGE. 

Of  the  value  of  a good  supply  of  early  spring 
Cabbage  there  can  be  no  two  opinions — in  fact, 
in  many  large  establishments  only  the  earliest 
and,  as  it  happens,  the  most  delicately-flavoured 
hearts  reach  the  dining-table — at  any  rate,  in 
the  form  of  a dish.  Not  only  are  they  highly 
appreciated  for  home  consumption  in  all  places, 
whether  large  or  small ; but  if  there  are  more 
than  are  required  a ready  market  can  be  found 
for  them.  Early  Cabbages  are  thus  a desirable 
and  profitable  crop,  and  every  attempt  should 
be  made  to  produce  them  in  quantity.  The 
proper  time  for  sowing  the  seed  varies  consider- 
ably, even  in  particular  districts,  but,  as  a rule, 
more  err  from  being  too  late  than  from  being  too 
early.  The 

Earliest  supplies  are  usually  to  be  had  from 
strong  plants  put  out  late  in  August  or  early  in 
September.  As,  however,  seasons  and  soils  vary 
considerably,  it  may  happen  that  the  earliest 
raised  and  planted  ones  may  either  grow  too  large 
before  the  winter  to  be  hardy,  or  else  numbers 
of  them  will  run  to  seed  prematurely  in  the 
following  spring.  This  difficulty  can,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  be  obviated  by  either  planting  two 
or  more  breadths  of  plants  at  an  interval  of  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  or  two  sowings  of  seed 
may  be  made,  the  first  about  the  middle  of  July, 
and  the  second  the  first  or  second  week  in 
August.  In  any  case,  extra  pains  should  be 
taken  in  raising  as  many  plants  as  possible  with- 
out crowding  in  the  seed-beds,  and  if  all  are  not 
required  for  planting  in  the  autumn  they  can  he 
left  where  they  are  till  the  spring,  when  they 
will  be  found  of  service  in  making  good  any 
blanks  that  may  have  occurred,  and  also  for 
forming  fresh  beds.  There  are  always  plenty  of 
other  seeds  to  be  sown  and  plants  to  be  raised 
in  the  spring,  and  if,  therefore.  Cabbage  seed  is 
sown  thinly  on  a sheltered  border  now,  the 
plants  will,  if  duly  protected  from  slugs,  be 
available  for  spring  planting.  Very  poor  land 
is  not  capable  of  producing  early  and  good  Cab- 
bages, while  on  the  other  hand,  heavily  manured, 
deeply  dug,  loose  ground  is  apt  to  favour  rank 
growth,  which  must  be  avoided  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. In  my  case,  were  I to  plant  on  ground  thus 
prepared  it  would  most  probably  become  badly 
saturated  and  too  cold  for  the  well-being  of  the 
plants.  Clayey  soils  generally,  especially  when  in  a 


loose  state,  are  most  retentive  of  moisture,  and 
for  this  reason  I prefer  to  plant  on  undug 
ground,  nothing  answering  so  well  as  the  space 
Just  cleared  of  spring-sown  Onions.  The  ground 
is  invariably  well  manured  for  this  crop,  and 
the  surface  being  unbroken,  much  of  the  rain 
that  falls  either  passes  off  the  surface  or  finds 
its  way  down  the  natural  drainage-holes  formed 
by  worms.  As  a consequence  it  is  sufficiently 
rich  and  warm,  and  the  firm  root-run  causes  a 
sturdy  and  hardy  growth.  If  the  old  Onion- 
bed  is  not  utilised  in  this  manner,  then  should 
somewhat  similar  conditions  be  provided  for  the 
Cabbage,  that  is  to  say,  the  ground  intended 
for  it  should  be  well  manured  and  made  as  firm 
as  can  be  done  without  making  it  pasty.  All  I 
find  it  necessary  to  do  prior  to 
Planting  the  Cabbage  is  to  clear  off  the 
Onions  when  fit  and  any  weeds  there  may  be. 
The  ground  is  then  given  a good  dressing  of 
soot  and  lime  and  the  surface  well  stirred  with 
Dutch  hoes.  Some  advocate  alternating  the  rows 
of  strong-growing  varieties  with  others  of  compact 
growth,  the  former  being  put  out  2 feet  apart, 
and  the  smaller-growing  sorts  being  drawn  as 
Coleworts,  or  before  they  have  formed  close 
hearts.  This  plan  answers  well  where  large 
hearts  are  desired  or  tolerated.  I prefer  to 
plant  all  more  thickly  than  was  at  one  time 
considered  advisable.  Last  season  all  the 
stronger  growers  were  planted  15  inches  apart 
each  way,  and  the  smaller  ones  were  put  out 
12  inches  asunder  in  rows  15  inches  apart.  Only 
a very  few  bolted,  all  the  rest  hearting  in  pro- 
perly and  affording  a long  succession,  the  earliest 
being  cut  by  the  end  of  March.  I do  not  waste 
time  and  labour  in  pricking  out  the  plants  from 
the  seed-beds,  but  prefer  to  plant  them  out  at 
once,  taking  care,  however,  to  first  well  moisten 
them,  if  necessary.  All  can  then  be  firmly 
planted  with  a dibber.  During  some  seasons  the 
ground  is  very  hard  and  dry,  in  which  case  it 
is  advisable  to  draw  drills  with  heavy  hoes,  and 
after  these  are  well  soaked  with  water  the 
planting  can  be  done  easily  and  properly,  the 
drills  also  rendering  it  an  easy  matter  to  water 
the  plants  subsequently.  Slugs  are  frequently 
troublesome  among  newly-planted  Cabbages, 
and  these  must  be  kept  in  check  with 
the  aid  of  frequent  dustings  of  soot  and 
lime.  During  the  autumn,  and  again  early 
in  the  spring,  the  Dutch  hoe  should  be 
frequently  used  among  the  rows,  and  when 
growth  recommences  a mixture  of  soot  and  some 
kind  of  special  manure  ought  to  be  sown  around 
the  plants  and  stirred  in  with  the  hoes.  This 
being  duly  washed  down  to  the  roots  by  rains 
greatly  stimulates  top-growth,  making  a con- 
siderable difference  both  in  the  earliness  and 
quality  of  the  crop.  Our  old  stumps  are  left 
on  the  ground  till  the  following  midwinter,  and 
in  the  interval  yield  a long  succession  of  hearts 
and  Greens,  being  especially  serviceable  in 
November  and  December.  On  poorer  land  it  is 
a better  plan  to  clear  off  the  old  stumps  after 
they  have  borne  a second  crop  of  hearts,  more 


Early  Baealan  Cabbage  (see  page  160). 


being  raised  and  put  out  to  form  a succession, 
the  Coleworts  raised  in  J une  being  depended 
upon  to  keep  up  the  supply  in  the  late  autumn 
and  winter  months.  I am  not  troubled  with 
the  disease  known  as 

Clubbing,  but  in  some  gardens  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  contend  with.  An  insector  weevil  deposits 
its  eggs  in  the  stems  of  the  young  plants  just 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  these  being 
followed  by  a large  protuberance  containing 
the  larvae  or  grubs,  which  prey  upon  the  juices 
of  the  plant,  and  effectually  check  all  progress. 
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A free  use  of  soot,  lime,  and  wood-ashes  in  the 
seed-bed,  and  also  in  the  ground  to  be  planted, 
acts  as  a deterrent,  a change  of  site  in  each  case 
being  also  most  imperative.  If  any  of  the  plants 
when  drawn  from  the  seed-bed  are  found  to  be 
affected,  they  should  either  be  burnt  or  the 
swelling  cut  clean  out.  Puddling — that  is  to 
say,  coating  the  roots  with  a mixture  formed 
with  water,  soot,  and  clay — ought  always  to  be 
resorted  to  prior  to  putting  out  plants  in  any 
garden  where  the  disease  has  previously  shown 
itself,  this  serving  toward  off  the  attacks  of  the 
insects.  Good  kinds  of  early  Cabbages  (amongst 
m any ) are  the  Early  Bacalan  ( figured  on  page  159), 
Ellam’s  Dwarf  Early,  Early  York,  and  Early 
Paris  Market.  W . 


584.— Vegetable  Marrows  in  a green- 
house.— It  is  not  worth  while  to  grow  these 
in  a greenhouse.  They  should  be  raised  under 
glass.  Each  plant  may  be  set  in  a 5-inch  or 
C-inch  pot,  and  be  planted  out  about  the  middle 
of  May  under  a hand-glass.  I plant  two  in  a glass, 
20  inches  square.  When  the  plants  reach  the 
sides  the  glass  is  raised  from  the  ground  to 
allow  the  plants  to  run  out.  In  June  remove 
the  glass  altogether.  The  farmers  here  plant 
the  seeds  in  the  open  ground,  and  grow  them  by 
the  acre.  The  ground  is  well  manured,  and  the 
seeds  are  planted  with  a dibber  in  rows  about 
4 feet  asunder. — J.  U.  E. 


ORCHIDS. 


AERIDES  CRISPUiM  AND  ITS  ALLIES. 

I AM  in  receipt  of  flowers  of  a species  of  Aerides 
from  “ Mr.  Tumor,”  a very  enthusiastic  ama- 
teur grower  of  Dartmouth.  He  says  a friend  of 
his  brought  it  from  India,  and  he  gave  me  in 
yesterday  a splendid  raceme  with  some  sixty  or 
seventy  flowers  on  it,  and  very  fragrant.  Now 
this  appears  to  me  to  be  A.  crispum  Lindley- 
anum,  and  I would  here  like  to  make  a few 
remarks  upon  the  cultivation  and  treatment  of 
these  plants.  A young  friend  of  mine,  some 
years  ago,  went  out  to  the  Madras  Hills  to  take 
charge  of  a Tea  plantation,  and  he  told  me  on 
his  return  to  this  country  that  this  plant 
(A.  crispum)  grew  upon  the  estate,  that  where 
it  grew  was  exposed  to  the  sun,  that  it  seldom 
had  more  than  a few  leaves  upon  the  stems,  but 
that  it  was  always  full  of  flower  in  the  proper 
season,  a spike  appearing  from  every  leaf.  To 
show  the  difference  in  treatment  he  also  told  me 
of  a plant  of  the  same  species  which  grew  in  a 
sheltered  and  secluded  place  on  the  same  estate, 
and  within  the  spray  of  a waterfall  which  was 
continually  running.  Here,  he  said,  the  plant 
was  nearly  6 feet  high,  clothed  with  its  rich, 
deep-green  foliage  nearly  to  its  base ; but  it  had 
never  a spike  on  it,  and  it  would  never  appear 
to  have  bloomed.  Here  was  a plant,  then, 
which  never  rested,  but  grew  all  the  year  round 
and  consequently  its  growth  was  never  ripened 
and  therefore  it  never  produced  flower.  Now 
to  anyone  who  wishes  to  start  the  growth  of 
Aerides,  I want  him  to  understand  that  they 
belong  to  the  hot-house  Orchids  ; and  these  are 
houses  which  many  of  the  old  Orchid-growers 
will  frighten  timid  folk  into  fits  by  telling  them 
of  the  extreme  heat  existing  in  them,  and  of 
people  fainting  away  in  them  even  before  break 
fast-time  in  the  morning,  and  a lot  more  rubbish 
There  is  really  nothing  in  all  tliis  exaggeration 
We  know  in  the  summer-time  that  glass  plant 
houses  do  get  very  warm,  and  Orchid-houses  re 
quire  to  be  kept  very  moist,  and  hence  the  heat 
becomes  somewhat  oppressive  ; but  there  is  really 
nothing  so  horribly  bad  in  it  as  many  paint  it. 

I would  not,  of  course,  advise  amateurs  to  go 
into  the  East  India  Orchid  house  to  work  in  the 
midday  during  the  summer  season,  and  during 
the  winter  the  heat  may  be  allowed  to  run  down 
to  58  degs.  or  60  degs.,  and  always  keep  the 
ventilators  open.  I never  upon  any  occasion 
used  to  shut  the  lower  ventilators  of  my  Orchid 
houses,  but  then  the  air  always  passed  over  the 
pipes  on  coming  into  the  house  ; and  I may  say 
this  much  with  truth — that  I have  never  seen 
Aerides  or  Vandas  so  well  flowered  except  in 
places  where  the  plants  are  treated  in  a similar 
manner;  but  in  my  younger  days  in  the  majority 
of  gardens  they  were  not  treated  in  this  way. 
These  plants,  then,  may  be  said  to  want  a great 
deal  of 

He.\t  and  moistcre  in  the  daytime  when 
growing,  but  at  night  at  this  season  air  s!  ould 


be  left  on  the  house  in  order  to  reduce  the  tem- 
perature, for  in  India  the  temperature  just  before 
daylight  is  often  very  cold,  and  in  the  winter  I like 
to  keep  the  plants  as  near  CO  degs.  as  possible, 
and  this  plan  is  being  followed  now  by  some 
who  ha's'e  saved  collections  of  these  plants  from 
the  cold  Orchid  rage  which  seems  to  have  swept 
out  the  Aerides,  and  magnificently  well  they  are 
blooming  them,  too.  I do  not  think  the  plants 
flower  quite  so  early  as  they  used  to  do  under 
the  hotter  system,  but  they  produce  blossoms 
of  greater  substance,  more  of  them,  and  they  are 
richer  in  colours,  whilst  they  remain  in  full 
beauty  for  a greater  length  of  time ; so  that  oneby 
reducing  the  coke  bill,  and  utilising  the  rays  of 
the  sun  has  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose.  Of  course,  in  the  winter  months  the  plants 
must  be  kept  in  a dry  state  somewhat,  and  care 
must  be  exercised  that  the  temperature  does  not 
fall  lower  during  the  night  than  58  degs.  Some 
olants,  too,  will  be  found  not  to  like  it  to  fall  so 
ow,  and  they  must  be  moved  to  a slightly 
warmer  position,  for  I firmly  believe  better 
results  are  to  be  obtained  by  lowering  the 
temperature  for  resting  them  in  than  by  dry 
roasting.  Some  say  never  use  the  syringe, 
and  although  I object  to  the  use  of  this 
with  many  Orchids,  such  as  Cattleyas  and 
Lailias,  especially  in  ignorant  hands,  I must 
admit  that  gently  dewing  Aerides  with  water 
overhead  is  beneficial.  There  are  three  or  four 
kinds  whose  flowers  certainly  lead  me  to  call 
them  allies  of  A.  crispum.  In  this  species  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  white,  tipped  on  the  end 
with  rosy-pink,  the  lip  being  large  and  of  a deep 


think  they  are  distinct.  The  so-called  yellow 
Cattleya  is  Epidendrum  aurantiacum.  This  is 
the  best  variety,  which  opens  its  flowers  well, 
and  a plant  with  a good  lot  of  flowers  on  it  is 
well  worth  seeing.  This  should  make  a fine 
thing  to  impregnate  some  of  the  large-flowered 
Cattleyas  with  ; it  is  a very  rare  colour.  A 
typical  form  of  Cattleya  Mossiae  is  here  figured. 

M.  B. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


rosy-purple.  In  Lindleyanum,  which  is  similar 
in  growth,  but  rather  stouter,  the  spikes  are 
branched  and  many  flowered,  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  pure-white,  and  the  large  lip  is  rosy- 
purple,  both  forms  being  very  fragrant,  and  this 
form,  I think,  is  the  one  which  my  friend,  “ Mr. 
Tumor,”  is  in  possession  of,  and  another  form 
which  is  now  rare  in  gardens,  it  is  called  A. 
Warneri,  a much  slenderer  plant  than  either  of 
the  previously  named,  and  the  leaves  stand  more 
erect ; it  produces  a raceme  of  many  flowers,  as 
large  in  size  as  those  of  the  last-named  plant  and 
nearly  of  the  same  colours,  yielding  a delicious 
perfume.  All  should  be  well  drained  and  be 
planted  in  nothing  but  sweet  Sphagnum  Moss  ; 
but  this  should  be  placed  in  the  pot  sufficiently 
firm  to  keep  the  plant  permanently  in  position 
and  to  prevent  it  swaying  about  when  removed, 
M.\tt.  Bramble. 


CATTLEYA  MOSSI^  AND  OTHER 
ORCHIDS. 

The  flowers  sent  me  by  “A  Novice”  are  those 
of  a first-rate  variety  of  this  species— a beautiful 
full  flower  with  a very  richly  coloured  lip,  and 
with  the  edges  beautifully  frilled.  It  is  by  no 
means  the  flower  one  would  expect  to  come  from 
a novice,  neither  do  I anticipate  it  does.  The 
other  kind  you  speak  of  would  appear  to  be  the 
form  known  as  Reineckiana,  the  flowers  large, 
the  perianth  pure  white,  the  large  lip  being  rich 
bright-yellow  in  the  throat,  streaked  with  lines 
of  crimson,  the  front  lobe  deep  lilac,  and  having 
the  edge  beautifully  undulated.  This,  too,  is  a 
floM'er  I should  hardly  expect  to  find  in  the  hands 
of  a noviciate.  The  Cypripodium  is  evidently 
C.  Schomburgrianum  ; it  has  much  the  appear- 
ar  ce  and  general  features  of  C.  Rearcei,  but  I 


PLACING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  THEIR 
FLOWERING  POTS. 

The  first  consideration  now  with  most  Chrysan- 
themum growers  is,  “When  should  the  plants  r 
be  placed  in  their  flowering  pots  ?”  There  is  no  y 
hard-and-fast  rule  to  be  followed  in  the  carrying  .- 
out  of  this  detail  as  regards  any  particular  time,  ^ 
but  the  final  potting  of  the  plants  is  generally 
done  some  time  in  May,  varying  according  to  ‘ 
circumstances,  such  as  the  time  the  plants  were  - 
struck,  the  numbers  to  be  done,  and  a variety  ^ 
of  other  things.  In  the  south  of  England  this  r* 
last  potting  is  generally  carried  out  earlier  than 
it  is  in  the  northern  counties,  because  the  plants 
make  their  growths  earlier  in  the  south  than  in  ), 
the  north  ; consequently,  roots  are  formed  at  a • 
quicker  rate  ; hence  the  reason  for  earlier  pot-  . 
ting.  My  opinion  is  that  the  plants  should  be  ‘ 
transferred  to  their  flowering  pots  when  the 
pots  in  which  they  are  growing  are  thoroughly 
filled  with  roots,  and  not  until  then.  Tlie 
plants  should  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  to 
see  if  they  are  thoroughly  well  rooted,  and 
not  in  any  way  what  is  termed  pot-bound.  . 
If  the  roots  are  much  matted  together  before  ■ 
potting  takes  place  the  plants  suft'er  in  two 
ways  ; firstly,  by  the  breaking  of  the  roots  in 
the  removal  of  the  crocks  ; and,  secondly,  owing 
to  the  roots  being  so  matted  together,  the  soil 
in  the  pot  becomes  dry  much  sooner,  so  that  it 
often  happens  that  the  bottom  leaves  of  the 
plant  turn  yellow  and  fall  off.  Every  available 
means  should  be  taken  to 

Maintain  the  foliage  uninjured  and  of  a 
healthy  green  colour  right  down  to  the  soil. 
When  the  plants  are  ready  as  described,  my 
advice  is  to  pot  them  at  once,  whether  it  be  at 
the  beginning  or  the  end  of  May.  Some 
growers  recommend  the  use  of  stimulants  to  the 
roots  of  the  plants  previous  to  their  being 
placed  in  their  final  pots,  but  this  I cannot 
advise.  It  is  much  better  to  pot  them,  thus 
giving  the  roots  more  freedom  of  action.  The 
pots  must  be  considered  next,  as  the  cast 
sizes  vary  at  different  potteries.  I think  it  is 
better  to  give  the  sizes  in  inches,  always 
measuring  inside.  For  the  bulk  of  the  ordinary 
habited  kinds  9-inch  pots  are  large  enough,  but  . 
for  some  of  the  weak-growing  sorts,  such  as 
Princess  Beatrice,  Lady  Hardinge,  Mrs.  W. 
Shipman,  and  Barbara  among  the  incurved  ; 
Jeanne  D61aux,  Criterion,  Margaret  Marrouch,  ■ 
and  Golden  Dragon,  for  instance,  of  the  Japa- 
nese section,  8-inch  pots  are  large  enough— in 
fact,  they  are  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  a larger 
size,  for  the  reason  that  such  weak-growing  sorts 
do  not  make  roots  so  freely  as  the  stronger- 
growing kinds.  The  plants  will  also  be  able  to 
receive  more  stimulants  when  the  smaller 
are  full  of  roots  than  when  larger  pots  are  used 
and  only  partly  occupied  with  roots,  and,  con- 
sequently, not  in  a fit  condition  to  receive 
stimulants  in  the  shape  of  waterings  with  liquid 
or  artificial  manure.  The  strongest-growing 
sorts,  such  as  Prince  Alfred  and  its  sport  Lord 
Wolseley,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Belle  Paule,  and 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  may  have  10-inch  pots. 
Where  a stock  of  pots  is  at  hand  larger  in 
diameter  than  the  sizes  named,  and  it  is  the 
wish  of  the  cultivator  that  they  be  used,  it  is 
much  better  to  grow  two  plants  in  one  pot  than 
to  use  only  one.  WJien  two  plants  are  to  be 
grown  together  in  one  pot  they  must,  of  course, 
be  the  same  varieties,  choosing  those  most 
weakly  in  growth.  _ • , n u 

The  soil  needs  attention,  so  that  it  shall  be 
in  a moist  state  when  used,  neither  wet  nor 
dry.  All  the  ingredients  should  be  placed  under 
cover.  Loam,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  princi^l 
ingredient  in  the  compost  required.  If  a sum- 
cient  quantity  is  not  at  hand,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  cutting  some,  choosing  that  which  is  full 
of  fibre.  Leaf-soil  is  good  for  mixing  with  the 
loam,  as  it  assists  in  keeping  the  soil  open. 
Manure  in  animal  form  is  beneficial,  some 
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growers  preferring  one  sort  and  some  another. 
Some  hold  strongly  to  partly  decomposed  cow- 
manure  ; but,  except  where  the  loam  is  of  a 
light  sandy  nature,  I think  cow-manure  is  too 
cold.  For  general  usefulness  I prefer  horse- 
manure  prepared  as  if  for  a Mushroom-bed. 
Charcoal  is  a capital  ingredient  to  use  mixed 
with  the  soil,  especially  where  the  loam  is  of  a 
heavy  nature.  It  not  only  renders  the  whole 
orous,  but  acts  as  a storehouse  for  the  ammonia, 
and  is  necessary  according  to  the  kind  of  loam 
used.  There  are  numerous  kinds  of  sand  avail- 
able. Each  cultivator  must  consult  local  cir- 
cumstances regarding  the  kind  of  sand  to  use, 
rough  silver-sand  being  the  best.  A small 
portion  of  soot  added  to  the  soil  is  also  beneficial 
to  the  plants.  E. 

587.  — Cutting  down  Chrysanthe- 
mums.— If  “Gwindef”  had  given  more  par- 
ticulars as  to  position  in  the  country  where  the 
Chrysanthemums  are  growing,  I should  thin 
have  been  able  to  give  more  definite  information 
when  the  plants  should  be  eut  down.  In  the 
absence  of  that,  however,  I will  divide  the 
supposed  place  into  north  and  south,  giving  a 
time  suitable  for  either.  All  the  varieties 
named  can  be  grown  on  the  cutting-down 
principle.  The  plants  should  be  at  once  shifted 
on  into  5-|-inch  pots,  using  fairly  good  soil, 
ramming  it  firmly  into  the  pots  around  the  ball 
of  roots.  Keep  the  frame  in  which  the  plants 
are  growing  rather  close  for  a few  days  until 
new  roots  are  forming  in  the  additional  soil, 
when  abundance  of  air  should  be  admitted  to 
induce  a stocky  growth  to  be  made.  If  in  the 
south  of  England,  cutting  down  should  be  done 
the  first  week  in  June  ; the  varieties  named  are 
not  late-flowering  kinds.  If  the  north  of 
England  is  meant,  the  middle  of  May  should  be 
chosen  to  cut  them  down,  which  should  be  done 
within  4 inches  of  the  soil.  The  roots-  should 
only  just  be  kept  moist ; avoid  heavy  waterings, 
which  would  excite  the  flow  of  sap  and  cause 
the  plants  to  bleed  from  the  parts  cut.  Directly 
the  shoots  have  grown  about  2 inches  shift  the 
plants  into  their  flowering  pots,  8 inches  or 
9 inches  in  diameter.  La  Petite  Marie  is  a 
capital  sort  for  window-boxes,  it  is  so  dwarf 
and  free  flowering  ; so  is  nanum,  white,  rather 
taller  than  the  former  variety. — E.  M. 

PLANTING  OUT  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 
The  time  is  now  close  at  hand  when  ordinary 
greenhouse  plants  may  be  safely  put  out-of- 
doors,  and  a good  many  may  be  planted  out 
with  great  advantage  to  the  plants  and  with  a 
great  saving  of  labour  to  their  owners,  for  the 
work  of  keeping  a large  number  of  pot-plants 
supplied  with  water  during  the  hottest  months 
is  a very  heavy  item  to  be  taken  into  account  ; 
and  then  the  health  of  the  plants  themselves 
and  the  growth  that  is  made  under  the  two 
systems  is  all  in  favour  of  planting  out.  There 
are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  this,  as  to  most 
other  rules,  but  the  following  list  of  plants  I 
have  repeatedly  proved  to  answer  extremely 
well  planted  out,  viz.  ; — 

Akalia  Sieboldi,  one  of  the  most  valued  of 
all  evergreen  plants,  that  is  very  much  used  for 
indoor  decoration,  may  be  quite  renewed  in 
health  after  it  has  become  useless  for  decoration 
by  reason  of  hard  wear  by  cutting  down  at  this 
time  of  year  and  directly  new  shoots  are  formed 
planting  it  out  in  a sunny  place,  where  it  will 
develop  a fine  head  of  foliage  and  be  ready  for 
lifting  and  repotting  in  September. 

Azaleas  of  the  hardy  deciduons  kinds,  such 
as  A.  mollis,  that  have  done  flowering  may  be 
planted  out  about  the  end  of  May  in  good  soil 
and  in  an  open,  sunny  position,  where  they  may 
ripen  the  current  year’s  wood  and  perfect  fine 
plump  bulbs  for  another  season’s  flowering.  It 
is  best  to  allow  them  a year’s  rest  before  repot- 
ting again. 

Rouvabdias  that  have  been  cut  back  and  are 
now  well  furnished  with  growing  shoots  must  be 
pinched  back  to  induce  a dwarf,  bushy  habit  and 
D3  set  in  a cold  frame  to  harden  off  ready  for 
planting  out  about  the  first  week  in  June,  when 
they  will  develop  splendid  plants  by  the  first 
week  in  September,  and  prove  much  more  ser- 
vi^able  to  amateurs  than  those  grown  in  heat 

CiiBYSANTHEMUMS.— These  useful  autumnal 
tlowers  are  now  so  largely  grown  that  the  labour 
required  for  producing  the  quantity  usually  con- 
sidered necessary  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  that 
which  IS  available  in  small  gardens,  and  the  only 


way  to  cope  with  the  difficulty  is  to  grow  a 
limited  number  for  specimens  or  for  extra  large 
blooms  in  pots,  and  to  plant  out  those  that  will 
supply  the  ordinary  cut- flower  and  decorative 
plants,  for,  with  careful  attention  as  to  lifting 
and  potting  in  the  autumn,  splendid  plants  can 
be  grown  with  but  a fraction  of  the  labour 
required  to  grow  them  in  pots.  I am  now 
planting  out  on  good  soil  young  plants  that 
have  been  pinched  back,  and  are  well  furnished 
with  shoots,  close  to  the  ground.  These,  if 
pinched  once  more,  will  make  bushy  plants  for 
pots  or  for  cut-flowers. 

Richabdia  (Calla)  atthiopica  is  indispen- 
sable for  decorations  in  winter  and  spring,  as 
both  flowers  and  foliage  are  very  ornamental. 
If  planted  out  in  J une  and  lifted  and  repotted 
about  the  second  week  in  September,  they 
prove  exceedingly  satisfactory  with  a minimum 
of  labour. 

Deutzia  gbacilis,  one  of  the  most  graceful  of 
white-flowered  plants,  that  is  very  readily 
forced  into  bloom  very  early  in  spring,  may  be 
planted  out  again  the  end  of  May,  and  will 
mature  fine,  strong  young  shoots,  that  will 
produce  perfect  masses  of  bloom  another  season 
if  lifted  and  repotted  in  autumn. 

The  Bleeding  Heabt  (Dicentra  spectabilis), 
although  quite  a hardy  plant,  starts  into  growth 
so  early  in  the  season  out-of-doors  that  the 
young  flower-shoots  are  liable  to  get  cut  off  by 
late  spring  frosts  ; this  considerably  mars  its 
beauty,  and  the  best  way  to  enjoy  its  lovely 
blossoms  is  to  lift  the  roots  in  autumn  or  early 
in  winter,  and  after  potting  place  them  in  a 
greenhouse,  and  when  it  ceases  flowering  plant 
out  again. 

Edpatobigms  are  very  easily  grown  plants, 
producing  an  immense  quantity  of  feathery 
white  heads  of  bloom,  and  they  answer  well  on 
the  planting-out  system,  as  they  flower  during 
winter  and  spring.  I cut  them  down  close  as 
soon  as  they  cease  flowering  so  that  they  have 
time  to  get  well  furnished  with  growing  shoots 
by  the  end  of  May,  when,  if  planted  out  in  good 
soil,  they  grow  into  fine  plants  by  September. 

Salvia  splendens  and  S.  Heeri  are  brilliant 
flowering  plants  for  autumn  and  winter,  as  they 
furnish  brighter  shades  than  any  of  the  Chrysan- 
themums with  which  they  associate  well  in  the 
conservatory.  They  may  be  treated  exactly  the 
same  as  Eupatoriums. 

AsTiLBP(SpiB.a:A)  japonica,  although  by  many 
treated  as  if  it  required  some  better  climate  than 
our  own,  and,  consequently,  needing  to  have 
fresh  crowns  bought  in  annually  from  the  Con- 
tinent, is  really  one  of  the  easiest  plants  possible 
to  grow.  If  planted  out  after  flowering  in  good 
rich  soil,  and  not  allowed  to  sufier  from  drought, 
they  will  develop  splendid  crowns,  and  if  they 
got  one  season’s  rest  in  open  ground,  so  much 
the  finer  will  the  flowering  crowns  be. 

Solanitm  Capsicastbdm,  or  Christmas  Cherry, 
does  remarkably  well  planted  out.  Plants  that 
have  been  grown  in  pots  one  season,  and  cut 
down  as  soon  as  they  were  no  longer  useful  for 
winter  decorations,  will  now  be  well  furnished 
with  shoots,  and  the  most  sunny  spot  in  the 
garden  should  be  selected  for  them.  Pinch  in  the 
strongest  shoots  once  after  planting,  and  then 
let  them  grow  naturally.  They  will  soon  be 
covered  with  tiny  white  flowers  that  will  soon 
develop  into  berries,  and  in  September,  if  care- 
fully potted  and  placed  under  glass,  will  turn  of 
a brilliant  scarlet  colour.  J.  G.,  Gosport. 

567.  — Primula  sikkimensis.  — This 

usually  flowers  in  the  month  of  June  in  most 
English  gardens,  but  this  is  of  course  ruled  by  the 
age  of  the  plants  and  where  wintered — whether 
in  a frame  or  outside,  &c.  Your  plant  is  evidently 
wrong  not  to  have  any  foliage  at  this  time.  This 
species  is  best  treated  as  a biennial,  and  grown 
on  to  the  flowering  without  a check,  treating  it 
the  while  as  a bog-loving  subject,  which  it  most 
certainly  is. — J. 


. "The  Garden”  Monthly  Parts.— TAis  lournaZ 
IS  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this 
form  the  coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most 
suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half- 
yearly  volumes.  Price  Is.  &d.  ; post  free.  Is.  94. 

. “Farm  and  Home”  Monthly  Parts.— TAis 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in 
which  form  it  is  most  suitable  for  ref erence  previous  to  the 
issue  of  the  yearly  volumes.  Price  5d.  ; post  free,  84. 

" Hardy  Flowers.” — Giving  descriptions  of  up- 
wards of  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species, 
with  directions  for  their  arrangement,  culture,  ckc.  Fourth 
<md  Popular  Edition,  Is.  ; post  free,  Is.  34. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

QuestloDB.—  Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Garden iNO/ree  of  chargeif  correspondentsfollow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardenino,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  U nanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

An  swere  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments ) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardenino 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


698.  — Eucalyptus  globulus.  — Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  grow  these  from  seed  ? Also  when 
I may  expect  to  have  a fair-sized  plant? — D.  W.  S. 

699. — Mushroom-spawn  in  a Grass-field.— I 
should  be  glad  to  know  the  best  time  to  put  Mushroom- 
spawn  into  a Grass-field  ? — Constant  Reader. 

700. — Distinctions  of  Chrysanthemums.  — 
Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  distinct  differences 
between  the  Anemones,  Pompon,  and  Japanese  Chrysan- 
themums?— J.  H.  C. 

701.  — Double  German  Wallflowers  not 
flowering. — I have  many  of  these  plants  that  have  no 
bloom  on  them.  Can  anyone  kindly  tell  me  if  it  is  any  use 
to  let  them  stand  for  another  season  ? — Arley. 

702. — Obtaining  rare  plants.— Can  anyone  kindly 
inform  me  where  I can  obtain  Pasoalia  glauca  (true),  and 
Barbarea  vulgaris  flore-pleno,  also  true  ? The  latter  some- 
times bears  the  name  of  double  yellow  Rocket. — Malford. 

703. — Caterpillars  on  fruit-trees.— Would  some- 
one kindly  give  me  a remedy  to  remove  caterpillars  from 
fruit-trees  (Apples  chiefly)?  Would  dusting  them  with 
Hellebore-powder  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  fruit-tree 
blossom? — J.  H. 

704.  — Seedling  plants  for  an  unheated 
greenhouse.— I shall  be  glad  to  have  a list  of  a few 
plants  to  raise  from  seed  which  will  bloom  well  in  an  un- 
heated greenhouse  during  the  winter,  and  to  know  the 
time  for  sowing  ? — V.  B. 

705. — Grub  of  the  daddy-long-legs.— Can  any- 
one kindly  inform  me  if  it  is  possible  to  get  rid  of  that 
very  troublesome  pest,  the  grub  of  the  daddy-long-legs, 
and  if  so,  the  best’  way  of  doing  so  ? There  is  hardly  a 
root  in  the  garden  here  which  is  not  being  attacked  by 
them. — E.  C. 

706. — Aspidistra  lurida  flowering.— I should 
be  glad  to  know  whether  Aspidistra  lurida  often  flowers 
in  this  country  ? I have  had  some  plants  for  several  years  ; 
but  hitherto  they  have  never  flowered ; but  now  one  is 
throwing  up  a flower-stalk  from  the  root.  The  flower  will 
apparently  open  in  a few  days. — M.  HoorPELL. 

707. — Plants  for  a warm  house  wall.— Living 
in  the  middle  of  a large  town,  and  having  a tall  boiler 
chimnej’,  which  is  constantly  warm,  at  the  back  of  ray 
house,  I wish  to  clothe  the  lower  part  of  the  north  and  west 
sides.  Could  someone  kindly  inform  me  what  would  be 
really  suitable  ? There  is  plenty  of  good  soil  to  plant  in. 
— Clil.MNEY. 

708. — Dwarf,  single  yellow  Wallflower. — 
Can  anyone  kindly  tell  me  of  a good  dwarf,  single  yellow 
Wallflower  for  spring  bedding  purposes?  I have  tried 
Ware’s  Dwarf  Yellow ; but  though  a neat  grower,  the 
flowers  are  very  small  for  cutting  purposes.  Also  which 
is  the  best  of  the  dark  varieties  for  early  blooming  ? — 
Frances  E.  Brenan. 

709. — Poplars  in  a garden.— Can  anyone  kindly 
tell  me  if  Poplars  are  bad  trees  in  a garden  ? I have  heard 
that  nothing  will  grow  under  them,  and  wishing  to  have 
some  quick-growing  trees  as  a screen  at  the  back  of  a 
sunn}’  bank  where  I grow  Strawberries,  I should  be  glad 
to  know  more  about  the  Poplars  before  deciding  what 
trees  would  be  best? — Harrow. 

710. — Setting  Cherry  blossom.— I have  a Cherry 
tree  on  a west  wall  which  at  the  present  time  is  covered 
with  blossom.  Can  anyone  tell  me  what  I can  do  to  make 
the  blossom  set  ? In  previous  years  most  of  the  blossom 
has  fallen  off,  and  it  seldom  has  any  more  than  about  a 
dozen  Cherries  on.  I do  not  know  the  name  of  the  Cherry 
but  it  is  a very  large  kind. — J.  Mills. 

711. — Seedling  Anemones.— Will  someone  kindly 
advise  me  as  to  what  I should  do  with  some  seedlings  of 
A fulgens,  which  are  about  2 inches  high  ? They  are  at 
present  in  the  seed-box  in  a cold  frame,  along  with  some 
alpina,  which  have  not  yet  germinated,  although  they 
have  been  sown  since  February.  How  long  does  it  take 
them  to  germinate  generally  ?— J.  H.  C. 

712. — Sedums  and  Sempervivums.— I have 
come  into  possession  of  a quantity  of  Sedums  and  Semper- 
vivums of  different  kinds.  They  are  in  60-sized  pots,  and 
I think  require  repotting.  What  kind  of  soil  should  I use 
to  grow  them  on  in?  And  do  they  require  any  special 
treatment  as  to  watering,  &o.  ? Any  hints  on  the  culture 
of  these  interesting  (to  me)  plants  would  oblige— Caxton. 

713. — Peat  Moss-litter  as  manure.— I should 
be  much  obliged  if  a practical  gardener  would  inform  me 
what  is  the  real  value  of  peat  moss-litter  manure  for 
garden  purposes  ? My  gardener  is  much  prej udiced  against 
it.  He  says  it  is  of  little  or  no  use  as  a manure,  and  that 
it  brings  many  weeds.  Should  it  be  used  just  as  ic  comes 
from  the  stables,  or  should  it  be  stacked  and  left  to  rot  ? — 
G.  C.  M.  N. 
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714. __Ants  in  a conservatory.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  what  to  do  to  destroy  these?  They  are  in 
a border  a foot  wide,  and  have  got  into  the  woodwork 
behind,  and  are  all  over  the  conservatory.  There  is  a 
Heliotrope  and  a Magnolia  growing  up  the  wall,  and 
Maiden-hair  Ferns  covering  the  earth  beneath.  Can 
I totally  destroy  the  ants  without  harming  the  plants  in 
any  way. — M.  C.  D. 

715. — Bitter  Cucumbers.— I have  a Telegraph 
Cucumber-plant  in  a one-light  frame,  facing  south.  I 
have  gathered  several  fruits  from  it.  Many  of  the 
Cucumbers  are  so  bitter  that  no  one  can  eat  them,  and 
some  nice  and  tender,  and  of  good  fla\'our  on  the  same 
plant.  The  bed  is  about  8 feet  by  C feet,  and  made  of  half 
tan  and  half  horse-manure.  I should  like  to  know  the 
cause  of  it,  and  remedy? — Cardiff. 

716.  — Tomatoes  in  a frame.— I have  a lot  of  fine 
Tomatoes  in  pots.  The  first  are  in  9-inch  pots — two  plants 
in  a pot.  The  smaller  ones  are  in  7-inch  pots.  I am  going 
to  grow  them  in  a frame,  4 feet  from  the  glass  at  back, 
and  3.V  feet  at  front.  Would  someone  kindly  tell  me  if  it 
would'  be  better  to  let  them  remain  in  the  pots,  and  cover 
them  over  with  good  compost,  or  if  I should  plant  them 
out  of  the  pots?  They  are  growing  fast  now.— W.  D. 

717. — Muscat  Grapes  not  stoning.— Can  anyone 
kindly  tell  me  the  reason  of  this  failure  ? The  temperature 
in  the  house  has  been  from  65  degs.  to  70  degs.  at  night, 
and  by  day  it  is  from  70  degs.  to  75  degs.,  and  with  sun 
heat  80  degs.  I have  also  kept  the  roots  well  damped,  and 
have  maintained  a moderately  damp  atmosphere.  Does 
this  fault  lay  in  last  summer’s  treatment,  as  I am  un- 
acquainted with  the  last  gardener’s  treatment. — X.  Y.  Z. 

71S.— Treatment  of  old  Cacti.— I have  several 
old  straggling  plants  of  these  in  9-inch  pots.  I repotted 
them  in  March  in  loam,  sand,  charcoal,  and  drained  with 
plenty  of  crocks,  and  have  them  under  glass.  They  are 
now  coming  on  to  flower  ; but  in  a very  feeble  way,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  if  I am  treating  them  in  the  right 
way  ? Do  the3'  require  much  water  at  any  time,  or 
manure-water,  or  much  heat,  or  does  shade  suit  them 
best? — D.  W.  S. 

719. — Repotting  Camellias  and  Azaleas.— 

I purchased  last  autumn  some  young  plants  of  Camellias 
and  Azaleas.  The  Camellias  have  gone  out  of  bloom  a 
month  since,  and  have  made  new  growth  about  2 inches 
to  3 inches  long.  As  the  pots  they  are  in  seem  small 
would  this  be  the  right  time  to  put  them  in  larger  ones, 
if  not,  when?  The  Azaleas  (indica)  are  just  going  out  of 
bloom  should  ; they  be  repotted  now? — Seymour. 

720. — Cucumbers  in  a cold  frame.— Would 
anyone  kindly  give  me  a few  hints  on  how  to  grow 
Cucumbers  in  a frame  without  any  artiflcial  heat?  The 
frame  gets  plenty  of  sunshine?  I have  some  nice  plants 
of  Sutton’s  Cluster  Cucumber,  in  5-inch  pots,  in  a cold 
frame,  and  they  seem  to  be  doing  well — each  plant  has 
now  four  leaves  besides  the  seed  leaves.  When  should  I 
stop  them,  and  turn  them  out  into  the  mounds?  How 
many  plants  can  be  put  into  a frame  10  feet  long  by  4 feet 
wide? — A.  G.  V. 

721. — Planting  Black  Hamburgh  Vines.— I 
have  a small  house,  7 feet  wide,  by  10  feet  long  ; it  is 
12  feet  high  at  back,  and  6 feet  at  front.  I have  a flue 
round  the  whole  waj'.  I was  going.to  plant  two  Black 
Hamburgh  Vines  in  it,  with  the  roots  outside.  I can  make 
a good  border  for  them  now  or  in  the  autumn.  l am  going 
to  grow  half-hardy  annuals  in  the  house  through  the 
summer.  Would  someone  kindly  tell  me  how  to  proceed — 
whether  to  get  young  Vines  at  once  and  grow  on  in  pots, 
or  make  the  border  and  plant  out  now  ? I have  plenty  of 
good  soil. — W.  D. 

722. — Treatment  of  a Camellia  planted  out. 
— In  my  conservatory  there  is  a Camellia-tree  (planted 
some  years  ago  by  a former  occupant)?  It  appears  to  be  a 
a good  depth  in  the  soil,  and  I am  not  sure  if  the  drainage 
is  good.  Early  this  year  the  tree  was  full  of  flower-buds, 
a large  number  of  which  I removed.  Those  left  began  to 
open  out  in  March  and  April,  but  the  form  of  the  flowers 
was  not  nice,  and  when  out  some  dropped  off.  The  tree  is 
now  nearly  without  flowers,  (red)  and  showing  signs  of 
vigorous  growth.  Would  someone  kindly  advise  as  to  the 
proper  treatment  of  this  tree? — Nedburo. 

723. — Treatment  of  a Banksian  Rose.— Can 
anyone  kindly  give  me  some  advice  with  regard  to  a Bank- 
sian Rose?  I have  one  which  was  planted  about  six  years 
ago  against  a wall  facing  south-west,  in  good  rich  soil.  It 
has  failed  to  bloom  as  yet,  though  it  has  made  good  growth 
since  it  was  planted,  and  at  this  present  time  covers  a 
space  at  least  12  feet  by  6 feet,  and  is  rather  thickly 
matted.  It  is  tied  closely  to  the  wall.  Ought  it  to  be 
allowed  more  freedom?  And  is  the  fact  that  it  has  never 
been  pruned  sufficient  to  account  for  its  not  flowering? 
One  year  the  tree  did  produce  some  buds,  all  of  which, 
however,  came  to  nothing. — A.  D. 

724. — Black  Hamburgh  Vines  not  fruiting. 
— The  unfruitful  Black  Hamburgh  Vines  spoken  of  in  Gar- 
DENiNO,  May  3rd,  page  136,  in  reply  to  “Norfolk,”  were 
planted  last  April  twelvemonth,  and  not  forced,  but 
allowed  to  grow  naturally.  I let  them  carry  three  bunches 
of  Grapes  each,  which  I cut  in  October,  and  pruned  the 
canes  almost  directly  afterwards.  I cut  off  all  the  side- 
shoots  close  to  the  main  rod,  leaving  only  one  or  two  eyes 
to  each  ; but  I have  plants  in  the  house  as  well,  so  I could 
not  throw  the  house  open,  as  I should  have  done  if  the 
Vines  had  been  the  only  thing  in  it.  Will  there  be  any 
likelihood  of  there  being  any  fruit  on  them  this  }'ear  under 
the  circumstances?— Norfolk. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  re-plies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
anstvers  should  tlmy  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

725. — Mimuluses  (W.  T.  S.) — Improved  strains  of 
these  have  very  larjre  and  finely-marked  fiowers,  and  in 
most  cases  these  are  associated  with  a bold,  vijjforous  habit. 
Plants  in  pots  grow  and  flower  well  in  a half-shady 
window  provided  there  is  no  fire  in  the  room.  If  they 
be  kept  well  supplied  with  water,  and  occasionally 
syringed,  they  will  remain  effective  for  a considerable 
length  of  time.  A pan  of  seedlings  will  give  a succession 
of  plants  that  will  last  all  through  the  summer. 


726.  — Orchid  book  (C.  G.). — I cannot  say.  Mine  is 
nearly  ready,  and  will  be  published  as  soon  as  I can  get  a 
publisher.  Hy  eyesight  being  so  bad  of  late,  I have  not 
been  able  to  get  it  finished,  hut  I hope  to  do  so  shortly. — 
M.  B. 

727. — Pear-leave.s  diseased  ("i?..).— The  specks  on 
Pear-leaves  are  caused  hy  the  presence  of  microscopic  eel- 
worms  between  the  two  membranes  of  the  leaf.  We  have 
never  known  any  real  injury  to  accrue  from  the  presence 
of  these  minute  creatures  in  Pear-leaves.  The  “ black  slug- 
like a tadpole  ” is  quite  innocent  of  these  affections. — 
W.  G.  S. 

728. — Dirty  Myrtle  leaves  (E.  M.  D.).— The 
Myrtle-leaves  sent  are  not  “ mildewed,”  but  they  ai'e 
affected  with  “ brown  scale,”  which  leaves  a black  deposit 
on  the  leaves.  Wash  the  slioots  frequently  with  a sponge 
and  soapy-water  to  remove  and  destroy  the  scale,  bo  not 
overcrowd  the  plants,  and  the  greenhouse  should  be  well 
ventilated. 

729. — Plants  for  carpet-bedding  (Bedder).—ii 
planted  in  light  inch  soil,  and  kept  well  watered  in  a dry 
time,  Alternantheras  W'ould  grow  fairly  well.  Do  not  put 
out  until  the  first  week  in  June.  To  plant  with  them  you 
could  have  Lobelia  pumila,  Mesembryanthemum  cordi- 
folium.  Golden  Feather,  Mentha  Pulegium,  Cerastium 
tomentosum,  &c. 

730. — Miltonia  vexillaria (Mr.  McOramCampell). 
— I have  received  your  letter  ; but  you  must  bear  in  mind 
that  I have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  buying  and  sell- 
ing. I have  forwarded  the  letter,  however,  to  Mr. 
Cannon,  and  if  he  is  as  willing  to  part  with  his  plants  as 
when  I saw  him,  I have  no  doubt  but  you  will  get  a 
favourable  reply. — M.  B. 

731. — Propagating  the  sweet-scented  Ver- 
bena (Aloysia  citriodora)  ('Bcfaj.— This  plant  may 
be  propagated  from  cuttings  taken  from  the  old  wood  in 
March,  or  the  young  shoots  when  firm  in  August.  In 
either  case,  cover  with  a bell-glass,  and  shade  from  bright 
sunshine.  Let  the  soil  be  a mixture  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and 
sharp  silver  sand,  and  it  should  be  sprinkled  with  water 
before  the  cuttings  are  inserted. 

732. — Odontoglossum  Reichenheimi  (Wilts.) 
— This  is  the  name  of  the  flower  received,  and  which  was 
purchased  for  Oncidiuin  tigrinum,  to  which  it  has  no 
affinity,  either  in  its  growth,  or  in  its  flowers  ; indeed,  the 
absence  of  crests  on  the  lip  shows  its  near  approach  to  the 
genus,  Miltonia.  You  appear  to  have  a very  good  bar- 
gain, as  the  form  is  a good  one,  and  the  flowers  are 
beautifully  fragrant.  It  is  a native  of  Southern  Mexico 
and  Guatemala.  O.  Iseve  is  said  to  be  synonymus. — JI.  B. 

733.  — Apple-sprigs  diseased  (J.  It.  K).~The 
Apple-sprigs  and  blossoms  are  badly  attacked  by  a fungus 
named  Oidium,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  never  yet  been 
honoured  by  a specific  name  by  botanists.  It  is  an  ally 
of  the  fungus  of  Hop  mildew.  Although,  as  you  say,  the 
fungus  does  not  injure  the  hearing-  qualities  of  the  trees 
with  you,  it  often  seriously  injures  trees  elsewhere.  It 
destroys  the  blossoms  as  the  fungus  grows  upon  the  pistil 
and  stamens.  Crab  Apple-trees  are  often  covered  with 
this  fungus. — W.  G.  S. 

734. — Wireworms  in  Seakalef'S'.  IF.j.— Forkup 
the  land  between  the  Seakale  rows  or  clumps.  Pick  out 
all  the  wireworms  seen  and  destroy  them.  Then  insert 
sliced  Potatoes  or  Carrots  in  different  places  among  the 
Seakale-roots,  leaving  a peg  to  mark  the  site  of  each  piece. 
Examine  them  twice  a-day,  pull  out  and  destroy  the 
worms,  and  return  the  roots  to  the  holes  again,  repeating 
the  opei-ation  daily  until  all  the  worms  are  destroyed. 
This  is  probably  the  beat  way  of  eradicating  wireworms 
from  a small  plot  of  ground. 

735. — Pelargoniums  not  flowering  fA.  B.  C.). 
Probably  the  plants  are  in  bad  health.  How  are  the 

roots?  Are  there  worms  in  the  pocs?  Or  have  they  been 
kept  so  close  as  to  produce  spindly  growth  ? Some  such 
cause  must  have  been  at  work.  Pelargoniums  should  now 
have  plenty  of  ventilation,  be  kept  near  the  glass,  and  be 
watered  regularly  as  they  require  it,  giving  liquid-manure 
t wo  or  three  times  a- week.  That  made  from  soot  is  excel- 
lent to  impart  a dark,  healthy,  green  colour  to  the  foliage, 
and  give  substance  to  the  fiowers. 

736. — Insects  eating  Black  Currants  (C.  L.  P. 
Dan-och). — Your  Black  Currants  are  attacked  by  the 
Black  Currant  mite  (Phytoptus  ribis),  which  are  small, 
long,  milk’-white  creatures,  which  are  not  visible  with  the 
naked  eye  ; but  they  may-  be  seen  crawling  among  the 
leaves  with  a strong  pocket-lense.  Cut  off  all  the  infested 
shoots  and  burn  them  at  once.  When  the  leaves  are  off 
the  bushes,  rake  all  the  leaves  and  other  rubbish  from 
under  the  bushes,  dress  the  ground  with  quicklime,  and 
paint  the  bushes  with  a whitewash  formed  of  two  pounds 
of  lime  mixed  with  one  gallon  of  water. — G.  S.  S. 

737.  — Gardening  terms  (William  Bandy).— An 
“ amateur  gardener”  is  one  who  cultivates  his  garden  for 
the  love  of  it  only,  and  not  with  any  view  to  profit  or 
remuneration  lor  his  work.  He  may  do  all  the  work 
himself  in  a vei-y  small  place,  or  employ  labour,  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  garden  and  his  means.  A “ gardener 
and  florist  ” would  generally  be  taken  to  mean  a man  who 
keeps  gardens  in  order  by  contract  or  otherwise,  and  who 
grows  flowering  plants  lor  sale.  A “ professional  gar- 
dener ” is  a man  who  is  employed  by  another  person  to 
superintend  his  garden  at  a fixed  salary.  “ A nursery- 
man ” is  one  who  gi-ows  a general  stock  of  plants,  trees, 
&e.,  for  sale,  and  who  also  generally  carries  on  the  business 
of  a seedsman  as  well. 

738.  — Bpidendrum  bicornutum  (J.  P.  W. 
T.  M.,  and  T,  .J.  B.). — From  these  three  amateurs,  all 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  come  flowers  of  this 
beautiful  species,  and  all  I can  say  is  that  this  plant  has 
earned  the  unenviable  notoriety  of  being  one  of  the  most 
difficult  plants  to  grow  and  to  flower  imaginable,  whilst 
when  seen,  the  flowers  impress  one  with  their  chaste 
beauty-.  I have  so  found  it  to  be,  but  I have  seen  it  grow 
ing  well  and  flowering  profusely  with  some  growers  ; but 
I do  not  think  it  is  a plant  which  may  be  depended  upon, 
and  it  certainly  is  not  one  that  I should  recommend  new 
beginners  to  start  with.  There  was  an  importation  of  this 
species  last  season,  and  these  may  be  from  some  of  those 
plants.— Matt.  Br.amble. 

739. — Dendrobiums  (Tiny  Tim),— I have  just  re 
ceived  some  flowers  of  D.  nobilefrom  the  above  correspon 
dent.  What  has  been  done  with  them  ? They  look  as  if 


they  had  been  starved  The  colours  are  good  enough,  but 
the  sepals  and  petals  are  curiously  reflexed,  and  altogether 
they  have  a miserable  appearance.  I have  a lot  now  on 
the  table  before  me  which  are  as  large  as  the  flowers  sent 
of  D.  Wardianum,  and  the  sepals  and  petals  stand  out  as 
boldly.  I would  advise  their  being  grown  another  season, 
and,  if  no  alteration  comes  about,  to  then  throw  them 
away  and  to  purchase  a good  form  in  flower.  I do  not 
know  where  you  can  have  picked  up  such  a horribly  poor 
variety.  The  D.  Wardianum  is  also  a poorly-coloured 
flower.  I suppose  these  blooms  were  sent  for  my  opinion, 
and  y’ou  have  it. — M.  B. 

740. — Potting  and  watering  window  plants 

(M.  N.  0.). — A plant  should  never  be  put  in  a dirty  pot; 
on  the  contrary,  all  pots  should  be  thoroughly  washed, 
and  not  used  until  they  are  quite  dry,  otherwise  in 
repotting  the  ball  of  earth  sticks  to  the  sides  of  the  pot, 
and  the  roots  get  mutilated.  In  the  matter  of  drainage, 
the  greatest  care  is  necessary,  as  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
points  to  observe  in  successful  cultivation.  In  watering 
window  plants  much  care  is  necessary,  particularly  in 
winter.  When  the  plants  are  growing  freely,  however, 
they  must  be  well  supplied  with  water.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  deluge  them  with  water  at  any  time  is  e(|ually  a 
mistake.  The  soil  should  be  allowed  to  become  fairly  dry, 
and  then  enough  water  should  be  given  to  thoroughly 
penetrate  the  soil  and  moisten  every  portion  of  it. 

741. — Acacia  lophantha  in  a window  (W.  A.). 
— The  lower  leaves  of  this  Acacia  will  generally  fall  as  the 
plant  increases  in  size.  We  should,  however,  advise  that 
the  roots  be  examined,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  drainage 
is  defective.  Should  the  you'ng  roots  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  appear  decayed,  take  a fresh  pot  of  the  same  size,  well 
drain  it,  and  work  away  as  much  of  the  old  soil  from  the 
roots  as  possible  without  injuring  them,  which  will  leave 
sufficient  space  for  working  in  some  fresh,  well-sanded 
mould  between  the  old  ball  of  soil  and  the  pot.  This 
treatment,  comV^ined  with  careful  watering,  will  induce 
renewed  root-action,  and  will  have  a very  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  bad  growth.  In  the  hot  summer  weather  place 
the  plant  in  the  open  air,  choosing  a sheltei-ed,  somewhat 
shady  position  for  it,  and  attend  very  carefully  to  the 
watering. 

NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  cmmmmications  respecting  plants  or  fruit) 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompamj  the  parcel,  which 
should  be.  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardeninq  Idlos- 
TRATED,  37,  Soutkampton-street,  Strand,  Lomlon,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— ff.  Graffhain. — Alonsoa  incisi- 

folia. W.  T.  P.  Turner. — 1,  Magnolia  Soulangeana  ; 

2,  Daphne  Laureola(both  hardy  shrubs) ; 3,  Alonsia  ineisi- 

folia,  a greenhouse  plant.  Treat  like  a Fuchsia. 

Bushford.—We  cannot  name  garden  varieties  of  Tulips 

accurately. Newberry,  No.  i. — Send  a blossom  of  the 

Passion-flower.  We  cannot  tell  you  its  name  from  leaves 

only. T.  0. — Epimedium  rubrum. ./.  Fairley. — 

White  Snake’s-head  (Fritillaria  Meleagris  alba). J. 

Meleyard. — Daphne  Laureola. Miss  Brenan. — 1,  Sedum 

Sieboldivariegatum ; 2,  Disandra  prostrata. Peter  Fryer 

and  C.  C.  R.  Ramsbottom. — It  has  been  repeatedly  stated 
that  we  cannot  name  garden  varieties  of  Roses,  and  the 
flowers  sent  by  P.  Fryer,  although  no  doubt  well  grown, 
were  quite  spoilt  by  being  packed  in  cotton  wool. 
This  is  the  worst  of  all  paeWng  when  in  direct  contact 

with  the  flowers. Henry  Phillips. — The  flowers  had  all 

fallen  off.  Please  send  a fresher  specimen. Crou'. — 

Abutilon  vexillarium. R.  S.  — 1,  Pyrus  japonica ; 

2,  Variegated  Japanese  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  japonica 
aurea  reticulata) ; 3,  Daphne  Laureola  ; 4,  Habrothamnus 

elegans. J.  L. — All  the  Ferns  sent  are  varieties  of  the 

Maiden-hair  (Adiantura  cuneatum). 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  rememher  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Amateur,  Nortlmmberland. — Anyone  will  tell  you  how 
to  use  Scarlet  Runner  Beans.  We  thought  that  everyone 
knew  that  it  was  the  green  pods  that  are  eaten,  and  not  the 

ripe  seed. Fred.  Priestly. — Apply  to  Messrs.  James 

Veitch  & Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King’s-road,  Chel- 
sea, London,  S.W. A.  A. — Apply  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London,  N. II.  F.— 

We  cannot  insert  a query  which  is  practically  an  advertise- 
ment. Why  not  write  to  the  raiser  of  the  Fuclisia? 

Lucy. — There  is  a note  on  the  destruction  of  wirewonns 

in  this  issue  of  Gardening,  on  this  page. Australia.— 

Apparently  the  plants  are  suffering  from  mildew  and 
green-fly  ; but  the  leaves  sent  were  dried  up.  Please  give 

more  particulars? A Young  Beginner. — Graft  the 

Apple-stocks  next  season  early  in  April.  If  you  could  get  a 
local  gardener  to  show  you  how  or  to  do  it  for  you  that  would 

be  the  best  plan  by  far. L.  T.  F. — The  Cactus  appears 

to  have  been  standing  where  water  has  dripped  on  to  it. 
Is  the  roof  of  the  greenhouse  sound?  We  cannot  say  more 

in  the  absence  of  details. George  H.  Pox. — The  most 

likelj-  cause  we  can  suggest  for  the  failure  of  the  Peaches 
is  that  the  trees  are  and  have  been  overcropped.  Please 

give  more  particulars  as  to  treatment,  &c.  ? W.  P.  M. 

— The  Roses  are  apparently  worked  on  weak  stocks.  MTiat 
has  been  their  general  treatment,  and  what  is  the  nature 

of  the  soil  ? Bollington. — The  Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes 

should  do  very  well  as  proposed  to  be  grown.  Read  Gae- 
DENINO  regularly,  and  you  will  find  all  the  information 

given  from  time  to  time  that  you  require. -Constant 

Leader. — No  doubt  the  cause  the  Vines  have  failed  was 
the  excessive  bleeding.  Another  year  prune  much  earlier,  so 
that  the  cuts  may  have  time  to  dry  over.  In  what  way  have 

the  Vines  been  treated  generally? Gardener.— Apply 

to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries, 

Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. tfoh/i  Parkinson. — Have 

a 24-inch  saddle-boiler,  well  set  by  a competent  bricklayer. 

E.  Heath.  — A Peach  will  certainly  not  do  grafted  on 

an  Apple,  or  vice  versd.  This  is  as  we  understand  your 
query.  Perhaps  you  will  please  repeat  it  in  a clearer 

form? A Constant  Leader.— The  book  is  published  at 

178,  Fleet-street,  London,  E.C. Ed.  M.  A.  C. — We  do 

not  know  of  any  book  th.at  would  help  you.  Apply  to  some 

large  publishing  firm. Querist. — Apply  to  Messrs.  Barr 

I & Son,  12,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  London,  W.C. 
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PLANTS  FOR  OUTDOOR  VASES. 
Vases  are  not,  as  a rule,  well  filled  or  tastefully 
planted.  They  are  naturally,  from  their  posi- 
tion, the  most  prominent  features  in  the  flower 
garden,  and  ought  to  be  the  first  consideration, 
instead  of  which  I am  afraid  we  are  too  apt  to 
leave  them  until  all  other  portions  of  the  flower 
garden  are  planted,  and  then  the  vases  have  to 
be  filled  with  odds  and  ends,  and  are  practically 
failures  all  through  the  summer.  To  do  them 
justice,  the  planter  should  make  a round  of 
inspection  about  the  present  time,  determine 
what  is  to  be  done,  and  straightway  set  about 
working  up  a stock  of  plants  for  this  special 
purpose.  There  is  necessarily  in  all  stonework 
an  element  of  stiffness  and  formality  that  is  at 
variance  with  our  ideas  as  to  what  is  best  and 
most  natural  in  a garden,  and  it  is  therefore 
obvious  that  the  earliest  consideration  should 
be  the  provision  of  such  plants  as  may  best 
relieve  this  stiffness.  This  is  rather 
ai&cult  during  the  winter  months,  the  choice 
almost  limited  to  the  various  forms 
of  Vincas  and  the  small-leaved  Ivies,  but 
for  summer  work  the  task  is  comparatively 
easy,  and  good  batches  of  the  small  Musk,  the 
green  trailing  Tradescantia,  Mesembryanthe- 
mum  cordifolium  variegatum,  and  the  trailing 
oediun  should  be  inserted.  Four  or  five  cut- 
tings  in  a small  pot  is  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
these,  as  the  plants  can  then  be  turned  out  and 
plauited  in  the  vase  without  breaking  them  up 
so  receive  no  serious  cheek.  There  are 
other  things,  perhaps,  equally  good  for  the 
outer  edge  of  the  vase,  but  the  four  above- 
named,  with  the  old  Creeping  Jenny,  are 
thoroughly  to  be  relied  on  for  making  a mass 
of  foliage  quickly — the  principal  consideration. 
One  old-fashioned  trailing  plant  that  I might 
perhaps,  have  added  to  the  list  is 

Maueandva  Baeclayana,  not  often  seen 
now,  but  very  effective  as  a vase  plant,  with  its 
dense  mass  of  foliage  thickly  studded  with 
pretty  blue  flowers.  Where  large  surfaces  have 
to  be  covered,  and  plants  from  boxes  are  sup- 
posed to  travel  over  balconies,  balustrades, 
railings,  &c.,  there  are  few  better  summer 
climbers  than  the  old  Canary  Creeper  and  Cobjea 
soandens.  It  is  advisable  to  sow  the  first-named 
smgly  in  small  pots,  as  if  shaken  out  from  seed- 
pans  or  boxes  it  invariably  suffers  considerably, 
■and  IS  a long  time  in  furnishing  the  required 
space.  The  Cobsea  is  not  an  easy  plant  to  get 
from  seed,  but  strikes  readily  from  cuttings, 
and  if  some  little  time  is  allowed  for  the  liard- 
emng-off  process  in  the  spring  it  will,  when 
planted,  grow  away  quickly  and  rival  the  Canary 
Creeper  m rapidity  of  growtli.  Of  the  several 
Wiings  to  be  employed  in  the  general  planting 
luchsias  rank  among  the  best.  Cuttings  of 
free-flowering  varieties  should  be  struck  early 
m the  year,  shifted  into  single  pots,  and  staked, 
give  them  a straight  lead  for  the  required 
t ® instance  of  what  may  be  done 
with  huchsias,  I can  recommend  the  following 
for  a large  vase  : A centre  plant  of  Rose  of 
Pastille  Fuchsia,  then  alternate  plants  of  Helio- 
trope and  Lady  Plymouth  Pelargonium,  and  the 
outer  edge  filled  in  with  Gnaphalium  lanatum 


and  the  green  Tradescantia.  Pelargoniums  of 
the  zonal  section  are  not,  as  a rule,  a success  in 
vases ; they  are  apt  to  grow  much  too  strong, 
and  although  disposed  to  intermingle  with  their 
neighbours,  the  said  intermingling  has  by  no 
means  a pleasing  effect.  Where  they  are  used 
short,  stocky  varieties,  as  West  Brighton  Gem 
and  Model,  are  about  the  best,  and  a large  vase 
can  be  filled  with  either  of  these  sorts,  with 
some  foliage  plant  as  a centre,  and  an  edging  of 
one  or  more  of  trailing  plants.  The  many 
varieties  of  scented  Geraniums  are  effective 
when  a dense  mass  of  foliage  is  required,  three 
of  the  best  being  Lady  Plymouth,  Unique,  and 
the  old  Pheasant’s  foot.  There  are  many 
foliage  plants  that  come  in  very  well  for  the 
centres  of  large  vases,  Grevillea  robusta,  Humea 
elegans,  and  some  of  the  varieties  of  Solanum 
used  in  subtropical  bedding  being  among  the 
number. 

Tubeeous  Begonias  are  good  vase  plants,  and 
the  drooping  flowers  show  off  under  these  cir- 
cumstances to  the  best  advantage.  Free-flower- 
ing varieties  of  pendulous  habit  should  be 
selected  and  started  in  a gentle  warmth,  so  as 
to  ensure  good  plants  by  the  end  of  May.  They 
may  be  planted  to  fill  the  vase  with  a fringe  of 
g'een  Tradescant  or  the  variegated  Sedum. 
Petunias  and  Tropieolams  are  also  recommended 
for  the  purpose,  but  I have  not  found  them 
satisfactory,  the  first-named  often  dying  off  at 
a critical  moment ; whilst  in  the  matter  of 
Tropieolums  it  is  very  difficult  to  strike  such  a 
happy  medium  in  the  soil  as  shall  give  a due 
proportion  of  flower  and  foliage.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  other  plants  suitable  for  vase- 
work,  but  some  of  them  can  only  be  used  under 
certain  conditions.  Yucca  filamentosa  is  one  of 
these ; it  should  only  be  used  in  association 
with  some  naturally  formal  place,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  old  Queen  Anne’s  or  pond  garden 
at  Hampton  Court.  Francoa  ramosa  is  another 
plant  which  should  be  used  where  there  is  a 
dark^  background  or  pillar  in  immediate 
proximity  to  the  vase,  as  then  its  light  feathery 
spikes  will  be  shown  off  to  the  best  advantage. 

B. 

705.— Grub  of  the  daddy-long-legs. — 

The  most  satisfactory  way  of  reducing  the 
numbers  of  this  most  troublesome  pest  was 
suggested  to  me  one  night  when  present  at  one 
of  the  illuminated  fetes  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  when  the  grounds  were  ornamented  with 
innumerable  little  open  glasses  of  oil,  containing 
a floating  wick.  I noticed  that  nearly  every 
one  of  these  lamps  contained  half-a-dozen  or 
more  of  the  flies,  which,  being  attracted  by  the 
light,  had  met  their  fate  in  the  oil.  A saucer  of 
oil,  placed  here  and  there  in  your  garden,  with 
a small  bull’s-eye  lantern,  supported  on  a brick 
in  the  centre,  would  attract  great  numbers,  and 
thus  prevent  their  living  to  lay  their  eggs,  and 
if  this  is  done  every  night  whilst  the  flies  are 
about,  many  thousands  of  grubs  will  be  pre- 
vented from  being  produced. — A.  G.  Butlee. 

These  I know  are  very  destructive.  The  best  plan 

to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  frequentlj’  fork  over  the  soil,  and 
turn  an  old  hen  and  a brood  of  chickens  into  the  garden  ; 
they  will  soon  make  short  work  of  them.— E.  H. 

681.— Destroying  Thistles.— Nothing  like  chop- 
ping them  off  2 inches  or  3 inches  below  the  surface  with 
a sharp  spade  or  hoe.  You  can  thus  kill  hundreds  in  a 
hour,  and  they  will  never  grow  again. — B C.  R I 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

RAPID-GROWING  TREES,  SHRUBS,  AND 
CREEPERS. 

In  the  outskirts  of  large  towns,  where  villa 
residences  spring  up  as  if  by  magic,  there  is  a 
great  desire  on  the  part  of  both  owners  and 
occupiers  to  get  the  grounds  furnished  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  walls  covered  with 
climbers  in  the  shortest  space  of  time  that  is 
possible  ; and  on  this  account  many  things  are 
extensively  planted  that  have  no  other  merit 
thaji  that  of  rushing  up  to  a goodly  size  in  a 
short  space  of  time.  Amongst  trees  the  Poplars 
are  generally  the  most  conspicuous,  and  many  a 
small  garden  has  been  ruined  by  having  a 
number  of  these  crowded  into  its  narrow  limits, 
for  in  a few  years  everything  else  is  over- 
shadowed by  their  towering  branches  and 
sucked  to  death  below  the  ground  by  their 
wide-spreading  roots  ; and  then  pruning,  or 
rather  beheading,  has  to  be  resorted  to,  as 
nothing  short  of  this  will  keep  such  rampant 
growers  from  ascending  beyond  all  reasonable 
limits  ; and  we  all  know  what  miserable  carica- 
tures of  beautiful  trees  these  beheaded  pollards 
are,  and  the  work  they  entail  in  constantly  prun- 
ing in  their  annual  growths.  Elms,  Sycamores, 
and  a few  other  rampant  growers  usually  com- 
plete the  list,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  beautiful 
flowering  and  foliage  trees  that,  if  they  do  take 
a little  longer  to  get  up  to  the  desired  size,  are 
certainly  worth  waiting  for  because  of  the 
beautiful  effects  they  produce.  What  can  be 
finer  at  this  season  of  the  year  than  a garden 
well  stocked  with  Double  Thorns,  Almonds, 
Siberian  Crabs,  Horse  Chestnuts,  and  the  host 
of  other  beautiful  trees  that  are  as  cheap  as  the 
rubbish  that  is  too  often  planted,  and  that  will 
last  a lifetime  without  getting  so  unwieldy  as  to 
overshadow  all  other  occupants  of  the  garden  ? 
Then,  in  the  list  of  shrubs,  what  immense  quan- 
tities of  Laurel,  Privet,  and  Elder  one  finds 
crowded  into  every  corner,  and  while  the 
owners  are  lamenting  the  small  area  at  disposal, 
they  fill  up  at  least  half  they  have  with  useless 
shrubs  that  starve  and  choke  up  those  that 
would  be  ornamental ; for  these  rapid  growers 
are  invariably  rapacious  feeders,  and  their  roots 
spread  far  and  wide  and  soon  starve  weaker 
growers  out  of  the  locality  altogether.  Who 
would  compare  any  of  the  shrubs  mentioned 
above  with  Lilacs,  Laburnums,  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  Guelder  Roses,  and  all  these  beautiful 
tilings  that  make  a garden  so  gay  and  enjoy- 
able at  this  time  of  year  ? It  is  all  very  well  to 
have  acres  of  clipped  Laurels  in  gardens  where 
space  is  no  object,  but  where  every  foot  of  space  is 
so  valuable  all  worthless  or  uninteresting  plants 
should  be  excluded.  When  we  come  to  the  gar- 
nishing of  the  walls,  we  find  the  rampant  growers 
again  in  most  favour.  The  large-leaved  Vir- 
ginian Creeper,  Passiflora  ccerulea,  and  Irish 
Ivy  are  far  too  largely  planted  ; for  when  once 
they  get  established  the  weakly  growers  have 
a poor  chance  of  making  any  headway,  and  often 
have  difficulty  in  living  at  all.  There  is  no  lack 
of  really  good  climbers  that,  if  one  has  only  the 
patience  to  wait,  will  reward  him  with  beauti- 
ful flowers  in  profusion.  The  delicate  Tea 
Roses  are  well  adapted  for  wall  culture,  and 
yield  beautiful  buds  for  cutting  ; then  there  are 
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the  Escallonias,  Ceanothuses,  Pyrus  japoniea, 
Jasminums,  Honeysuckles,  Myrtles,  and  hosts 
of  others  that  yield  beautiful  flowers  or  foliage  ; 
and  those  who  are  planting  new  gardens  should 
carefully  consider  the  size  each  plant  will  ulti- 
mately attain,  so  that  the  owner  or  tenant  may 
not  have  to  rearrange  his  garden  after  half-a- 
dozen  years.  J.  G.,  Hants, 

709.— Poplars  in  a garden.— Poplars  are  often 
used  where  rapid-growing  subjects  are  required  ; tut  the 
Lime  is  more  suitable,  especially  where  other  plants  are 
growing  near  ; the  Lime  bears  cutting  so  well. — E.  H. 


THH  OOMINQ  WEEK  S WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  ^rom  May 
2^th  to  May  315^. 

The  planting  out  of  the  exotics  in  the  flower  garden  and 
the  various  borders  about  the  place  is  still  filling  all 
hands  with  work  ; but  it  is  nothing  to  what  it  used  to  bo 
a few  years  ago.  In  looking  back  over  an  old  diary  when 
the  bedding  fever  was  at  its  height,  one  finds  curious 
entries  about  the  number  of  plants  required  for  such  and 
such  a border,  which  are  now  full  of  hardy  planU ; the 
open  spaces  between  being  given  up  to  annuals,  with  an 
occasional  Pelargonium  to  impart  colour  where  required. 
Masses  of  Pansies  in  cool  borders  are  very  bright  now.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  there  is  more  persistency  in  seed- 
lings than  in  plants  raised  from  cuttings.  The  former,  of 
course,  would  not  satisfy  the  florist,  and , except  as  a means  of 
raising  a new  variety,  would  not  receive  much  attention. 
The  straggling  shoots  of  some  new  varieties  of  Pansies  have 
been  pegged  down  to  cause  new  growths  to  start  away 
from  the  centre  of  the  plants  to  obtain  healthy  cuttings. 

I do  not  wonder  that  Pansies  were  such  favourites  in  the 
past ; they  are  very  beautiful,  and  if  planted  in  a well- 
prepared  bed  in  a cool  situation,  and  mulched  with  a 
couple  of  inches  of  old  cow-dung  and  turfy  loam  in  equal 
parts,  they  will  grow  luxuriantly;  and  then,  again,  their 
propagation  is  so  easy.  Make  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots 
which  spring  from  the  centre  of  the  plants,  dibble  them 
Into  a prepared  bed  of  light,  rich  soil  in  a shady  position, 
and  every  cutting  will  strike.  Picked  off  the  blossoms 
from  a bed  of  Strawberries  intended  for  the  production  of 
runners  only.  I find  the  advantages  of  this  in  raising 
plants  for  forcing,  os  unless  the  plants  are  started  early 
enough  to  get  strong,  and  the  crowns  properly  matured, 
they  are  not  of  much  use  for  early  work.  Potted  on  seed- 
ling Gloxinias.  Shall  keep  the  plants  in  a close,  shady  pit 
for  the  present,  as  I want  them  to  get  strong  for  late 
flowering.  It  is  wonderful  what  large  jfiants  may  be  grown 
in  one  jear  from  seeds  if  they  have  plenty  of  warmth, 
moisture,  and  pot  room.  I like  the  erect-flowered  kinds 
best.  Seedlings  of  these  from  a good  strain  are  so  good 
now,  that  for  merely  decorative  purpose,  one  need 
not  grow  named  sorts.  Mulched  beds  of  Roses  with  good 
manure.  Where  the  manure  was  likely  to  be  an  eyesore, 
a little  soil  has  been  scattered  over  it.  The  garden  engine 
is  often  used  among  the  Roses  now  on  tine  afternoons.  1 
find  it  saves  such  a lot  of  worry  about  insects,  and  some 
expense  also,  as  there  is  no  occasion  to  use  any  other 
insecticide,  for  soft  water,  with  just  a dash  of  soap  in  it,  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  ensure  clean,  healthy  growth,  if  its 
use  is  reasonably  persisted  in.  The  newly  budded  plants 
of  the  past  year  have  broken  very  strongly,  especially 
those  which  remained  dormant  through  the  winter. 
Shifted  on  the  seedling  Carnations  that  were  sown  early. 
Carnations  are  very  easy  to  raise  from  seeds,  and  if  the 
seeds  are  home  saved,  or  obtained  from  a good  source,  a 
large  amount  of  satisfaction  will  be  obtained  from  them. 
I sometimes  plant  out  a part  of  my  stock,  and  then  lift  in 
autumn  and  place  in  pots.  Of  course,  Carnations  are  hardy 
enough,  especially  seedlings,  but  I like  to  bloom  them  early 
in  pots,  the  cut  flowers  are  so  useful ; and  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  basketsful  of  flowers  for  cutting,  seedlings  have 
theadvant  ageoverplants  raised  from  cuttings.  Thinned  out 
the  growth  of  Passion-flowers,  Tacsonias,  <&c.,  in  the  con- 
servatory. The  w’ork  has  been  made  a little  more  difficult 
by  being  delayed  in  consequence  of  pressure.  He  is  a 
happy  man  who  can  do  everything  at  the  right  moment. 


Greenhouse. 

Epacrlses. — The  late  flowering  sorts  of  Epacrls  that 
bloom  in  the  spring,  and  if  required  can  be  kept  back  so 
as  not  to  come  in  before  May,  are  stronger  growers,  the 
plants  attaing  a much  larger  size  than  the  autumn  flowering 
ones.  They  are  equally  as  freeinbloomlngastheearly  kinds, 
and  when  the  plants  gain  size  they  produce  quantities  of 
flowers  that  are  invaluable  for  cutting,  as  they  arrange 
well  with  almost  any  others,  especially  such  as  are  at  all 
formal  in  character.  As  the  plants  go  out  of  bloom  they 
require  cutting  in ; last  summer’s  shoots  should  be 
shortened  so  as  to  retain  about  one-third  the  length  of 
wood  then  made.  If  this  is  not  done  annually  the  plants 
will  in  the  course  of  a year  or  two  get  into  a confused, 
straggling  condition.  There  should  be  no  delay  in 
carrying  out  the  work  as  soon  as  the  flowering  is  over,  as 
immediately  the  bloom  fades  they  will  make  growth  that 
would  have  to  be  cut  away,  the  result  of  which  would  be 
a waste  of  strength.  Directly  the  shoots  are  removed  the 
plants  should,  if  possible,  be  put  in  a house  or  pit,  where 
the  atmosphere  can  be  kept  closer  than  ordinary  for  two 
or  three  weeks  by  giving  less  air.  If  this  cannot  be  done 
they  may  be  stood  at  one  end  of  a greenhouse,  admitting 
the  air  that  is  required  by  the  other  things  at  the 
opposite  end.  Damp  them  overhead  with  the  syringe 
once  a day.  Epacrises  do  not  need  so  much  root-room  as 
many  haid-wooded  subjects.  When  the  specimens  get 
large  _ they  may  be  kept  going  for  a good  many  years  by 
the  aid  of  manure-water  during  the  time  the  growth  is 
being  made  ; or  in  the  place  of  this  two  or  three  surface 
dressings  of  Standen’s  manure  may  be  given.  As  I 
have  before  said,  this  is  the  safest  concentrated  manure 
for  hard-wooded  subjects.  In  the  case  of  any  plants  that 
need  larger  pots  they  should  have  a shift  as  soon  as  the 
young  growth  has  begun  to  move  freely.  Any  of  the 
earlier  flowering  varieties  that  are  in  want  of  more  room 
may  yet  be  potted.  Shade  the  plants  from  the  sun  in 
bright  weather  for  a few  weeks  after  they  are  potted,  and 
keep  the  atmosphere  damp  by  throwing  water  about 


under  the  stages  dally.  Be  careful  not  tO  water  the  newly 
potted  plants  oftener  than  they  require  it,  as  the  roots  of 
Epacrises  will  not  bear  any  excess  of  moisture,  especially 
for  a time  after  potting. 

Amaryllis,  deciduous  sorts.— As  the  plants  go 
out  of  flower  they  should  be  stood  in  a house  or  pit,  as 
near  the  glass  as  they  can  be  got.  If  the  growth  is  made 
with  insufficient  light  the  leaves  will  be  long  and  wanting 
in  substance,  a condition  that  is  alike  unfavourable  to  the 
growth  of  the  bulbs  and  their  ability  to  produce  offsets,  as 
also  to  their  flowering  well  next  year.^  Weak  manure- 
water  may  be  given  w’hilstthe  plants  are  in  active  growth. 
Attend  daily  to  syringing:  in  doing  th-s  it  is  requisite  to 
see  that  the  water  reaches  the  under-side  of  the  leaves, 
otherwise  the  chief  object  aimed  at— keeping  down  red- 
spider — will  not  be  secured.  So  necessary^  is  it  to  keep 
the  foliage  free  from  this  little  pest  that  it  is  well  to  con- 
tinue syringing  until  the  weather  gets  cool  in  autumn, 
the  leaves  show  signs  of  going  off,  and  the  insects  cease  to 
give  trouble. 

Amaryllis,  evergreen  kinds.— The  evei^reen 
sorts  of  Am«r>l!i9  are  best  potted  after  the  flowering  is 
over  ; but  it  is  not  requisite  to  pot  them  every  year.  In 
fact,  after  the  bulbs  have  obtained  something  like  their 
full  size,  it  is  better  not  to  disturb  them  oftener  than  is 
absolute!}’  necessary.  Whilst  the  plants  are  making  their 
growth  give  them  manure-water,  especiaUy  those  that  are 
not  to  be  repotted,  and  that  have  the  soil  full  of  roots. 
Syringe  overhead,  and  give  them  attention  similarly  to 
that  which  answers  for  the  deciduous  kinds.  Give  no 
more  shade  than  is  found  needful  to  keep  the  leaves  from 
being  injured  by  the  sun. 

Nerines. — The  plants  will  now  in  most  cases  have 
completed  their  growth,  and  the  leaves  hard  and  fully 
matured.  Less  water  will  be  required  than  it  was  neces- 
sary to  give  during  the  time  the  growth  was  in  course  of 
formation;  but  the  soil  must  not  yet  be  allowed  to  get 
dry,  as  the  longer  the  leaves  retain  their  vitality  the  more 
it  will  tend  to  strengthen  the  bulbs.  Let  them  have  all 
the  light  and  sun  possible.  Nerines  are  sun-loving  plants, 
and  all  the  solar  rays  which  our  climate  affords  are  little 
enough  for  them. 

Chrysanthemums.— Where  the  cuttings  have  been 
struck  without  artificial  heat,  In  the  way  advised  at  the 
end  of  the  past  year,  they  will  be  stout,  short-jointed 
plants,  furnished  with  leaves  that  have  the  substance  in 
them  indispensable  to  enable  them  to  retain  their  vitality 
until  the  time  of  flowering.  They  should  now  be  out-of- 
doors  in  a position  that  is  sufficiently  open  to  admit  of 
plenty  of  light  and  air  reaching  them.  If  near  tall  trees 
or  buildings  the  growth  is  sure  to  be  weak  and  puny. 
From  the  time  the  plants  begin  to  grow  freely  up  to  their 
coming  into  flow’er,  they  should  be  stood  far  enough  apart 
to  keep  them  stocky  and  short-jointed.  Attend  to  stop- 
ping early,  so  as  to  have  the  plants  furnished  with  suffi- 
cient shoots  down  to  the  base.  Bushy  specimens,  com- 
posed of  eight  to  ten  branches  each,  are  much  the  best 
generally,  except  in  the  case  of  the  varieties  that  are 
not  able  to  mature  more  than  two  or  three  flowers  ; and 
these,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  are  much  less  de- 
serving of  attention,  either  for  ordinary  decoration  or  for 
furnishing  cut  bloom,  than  the  kinds  that  c-in  mature  a 
quantity  of  fairly-developed  flowers.  See  that  the  plants 
do  not  remain  too  long  in  small  pots.  If  ever  the  roots 
get  so  cramped  as  to  check  the  growth,  i,t  will  cause  the 
wood  to  harden  premature!}’,  after  which  nothing  that  can 
be  done  will  causa  them  to  move  freely. 

Chrysanthemums  for  layering*.— For  furnish- 
ing small  greenhouses,  or  for  room  decoration,  layered 
plants  have  much  to  recommend  them.  Proportionately 
more  flowers  of  a useful  size  can  be  had  from  examples  in 
pots  much  smaller  than  would  suffice  when  they  are  grown 
in  pots  all  through  the  summer.  In  addition  to  this  they 
looK  fresher  when  in  bloom,,  and  are  much  dwarfer. 
Where  this  method  is  adopted  the  plants  should  be  turned 
out  now.  Choose  an  open  place  for  them.  If  the  soil  is 
at  all  inclined  to  be  heavy  and  adhesive,  enough  sand  should 
be  dug  in  to  lighten  it ; rotten  manure  and  leaf-mould 
should  also  be  added  to  enrich  it.  Allow  sufficient  room 
between  the  plants  to  admit  of  the  tops  being  layered 
without  the  branchas  being  crowded.  Old  examples  that 
flowered  last  saason  may  be  divided  and  the  pieces 
planted  ; or  young  ones  that  have  been  struck  during  the 
winter  will  answer.  They  must  be  stopped  early  enough 
to  furnish  the  plants  with  sufficient  branches  low  down 
for  layering.  Grown  in  this  way  Chrysanthemums  give 
much  less  trouble  than  by  the  ordinary  method  in  pots, 
as  they  do  not  need  nearly  so  much  attention  in  watering. 
A good  soaking  as  often  as  the  soil  gets  dry,  with  a free 
use  of  the  syringe  to  keep  down  aphides,  is  all  that  will  be 
requir^  until  the  time  for  layering  comes  after  the 
flower-buds  are  set.  A few  sticks  and  ties  will  be  needed 
to  support  the  branches  as  they  extend. 

Asparagus  plumosus. — The  different  varieties  of 
the  climbing  Asparagus  are  amongst  the  best  as  well  as 
tne  most  elegant  of  all  plants  that  are  suitable  for  mixing 
with  cut  flowers.  The  leaves  when  matured  will  remain 
as  fresh  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  water  as  when  first  cub. 
Independent  of  this  the  plants  are  extremely  graceful. 
When  first  introduced  they  were  treated  as  stove  subjects  ; 
but  though  the  growth  is  slower  when  the  plants  are  kept 
in  a greenhouse,  it  is  more  satisfactory  than  when  a higher 
temperature  is  used.  They  are  best  raised  from  seeds, 
but  until  the  specimens  get  large  and  strong  seeds  are 
seldom  produced.  In  the  absence  of  seed  propagation 
may  be  effected  by  division  ; plants  that  consist  of  a 
number  of  shoots  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  cut 
into  three  or  four  pieces.  It  is  not  well  to  carry  the 
division  too  far,  as  if  the  pieces  are  small  they  will  be  long 
in  gaining  strength  enough  to  make  much  progress.  Put 
them  in  pots  proportionate  in  size  ; it  is  better  not  to  give 
too  much  room  at  first  until  the  roots  have  got  well  over 
the  check  caused  by  separation.  Peat,  with  a little  sand 
mixed  with  it,  will  answer.  Drain  the  pots  sufficiently. 
If  a little  extra  warmth  can  be  given  for  a few  weeks  after 
the  propagation  has  been  effected,  it  will  assist  the  plants 
to  get  established.  Any  that  require  larger  pots  should  now 
have  a shift,  as  when  too  much  confined  at  the  roots  the 
growth  comes  weak,  and  the  plants  increase  in  size  much 
slower  than  when  they  are  liberally  treated.  Syringe 
overhead  daily  to  keep  down  aphides.  If  any  of  the  more 
objectionable  kinds  of  insects  appear,  such  as  brown-scale 
or  mealy-bug,  they  should  be  destroyed,  or  they  will  soon 
increase  to  an  objectionable  extent.  A.  tenuissimus 


makes  a good  window  plant,  and  A.  plumosus  and  A. 
plumosus  nanus  are  also  fine  sorts.  Thomas  Bainbs. 


Outdoor  Garden. 

The  bedding-out  is  in  full  swing  now,  and  the  sooner  all 
such  work  (except  as  regards  the  very  tender  plants)  is 
finished  now  the  better.  The  season  is  a short  one  at  its 
best ; but  when  good  plants  are  put  out  as  early  as  it  is 
safe  to  do  so,  there  is  a good  deal  of  brilliancy  in  beds  of 
exotics.  In  looking  over  large  gardens,  the  conclusion  I 
have  often  come  to  is,  that  a freer  use  might  with  advan- 
tage be  made  of  such  things  as  Heliotropes  and  soft- 
coloured  pink  Pelargoniums.  To  my  mind,  many  a garden 
would  be  more  pleasant  to  the  eye  if  less  scarlet  and  more 
white  and  pink  and  lavender  tints  were  used.  But  the 
beauty  of  the  parterre  or  geometric  garden  is  much 
enhanced  when  surrounded  by  a proper  setting  of  beauti- 
ful trees  and  shrubs.  When  such  things  as  Daisies, 
Primulas,  and  other  hardy  spring  flowers  which  have  been 
used  in  the  beds  are  removed,  they  should  be  divided  and 
planted  in  the  shade  somewhere  to  get  strong  for  filling 
the  beds  again  next  year,  and  should  be  kept  moist  till 
growth  be^ns.  The  rockery,  if  well  planted  and  kept  free 
from  weeds,  will  now  be  an  exceeaingly  pretty  feature. 
No  phase  of  gardening  gives  so  little  trouble,  or  is  capable 
of  inspiring  more  interest,  and  if  one  only  had  a little  spot 
to  cultivate,  more  pleasure  would  be  obtained  from  it  by 
laying  it  out  in  an  informal  manner,  tending  in  its  arrange- 
ment towards  the  picturesque  rather  than  regularity,  but 
avoiding  those  fancy  arches  and  imitations  of  impossible 
ruins  one  sometimes  meets  with  in  town  gardens,  and  upon 
which  nothing  but  the  common  green  Ivy  will  grow  and 
seem  happy.  If  the  buds  of  the  Roses  are  thinned  a 
successionai  character  will  be  given  to  their  blooming. 
To  make  Roses  really  comfortable  now,  the  soil  over  their 
roots  should  be  mulched  with  good  manure.  The  Ranun- 
culus and  the  Anemone  will  be  beautiful  now,  and  if  the 
weather  should  be  dry,  a thin  mulching  of  old  leaf-mould 
and  an  occasional  soaking  of  water  will  be  beneficial. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Mulch  Raspberry  plantations  with  good  manure.  They 
require  a good  deal  of  nourishment,  being  surface-rooting. 
Apples  and  Pears  on  dwarfing  stocks  also  must  have  help 
in  this  way  if  they  are  to  thrive  and  bear  fine  fruit.  As 
regards  insect  enemies  everywhere,  the  garden-engine, 
with  a good  supply  of  clean  water,  forms  the  cheapest, 
and,  if  taken  in  time,  the  best  insecticide.  If  amateurs 
and  others  who  are  much  bothered  with  insects  on  their 
fruit-trees,  Roses,  &c.,  would  only  wash  their  trees  oftener, 
applying  the  water  somewhat  forcibly  through  the  syringe 
or  engine,  the  plants  and  trees  would  thrive  better,  and 
bear  more  fruit.  Look  over  recently  grafted  fruit-trees  and 
rub  off  the  growths  springing  out  from  the  stocks  below 
the  graft.  Cracks  in  the  clay  should  be  made  good  if  the 
grafts  have  not  started  ; but  the  early  grafts  will  now  be 
making  growth,  and  as  soon  as  the  union  is  fairly  com- 
plete the  ties  may  be  loosened.  Late  Grapes  should  be 
thinned  as  soon  as  they  get  large  enough  to  see  w’hich 
berries  are  taking  the  lead.  The  best  time  to  thin  is  as 
soon  as  the  berries  are  as  large  as  the  seeds  of  Sw’eet  Peas. 
Only  actual  experience  can  tell  how  much  the  berries  of 
any  given  bunch  should  be  thinned  ; but  in  a general  w’ay 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  berries  should  be  cut  out.  The 
eub-lateral  grow'th  must  be  kept  down  by  frequent  pinch- 
ing, and  inside  borders  everywhere  must  be  kept  moist. 
Early  Grapes  beginning  to  colour  should  have  a little  more 
ventilation,  leaving  a little  air  on  all  night,  not  suffi- 
cient to  lower  the  temperature  materially,  but  enough 
to  stimulate  circulation.  Fries,  of  course,  cannot  be  given 
up  yet ; the  weather  is  too  uncertain  ; but  we  have  had 
nights  during  the  present  month  w’hen,  if  the  fire  went  out, 
there  was  no  harm  done  ; but  the  time  for  finally  discard- 
ing fires  is  not  yet.  Pinch  off  the  flower-trusses  from 
Strawberry-plante  intended  to  produce  runners  for  forcing. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Tomatoes  which  have  been  properly  hardened  may  be 
planted  against  bare  places  on  w’alls  or  fences.  Plant 
firmly  by  pressing  the  soil  around  the  stems  w’ith  the  foot. 
In  warm  districts  Tomatoes  may  be  planted  on  any  w’arm 
sheltered  piece  of  ground,  and  be  trained  as  they  grow  to 
stakes,  or  w’ires  can  be  stretched  across  the  plot,  and  the 
plants  made  fast  to  them  as  they  grow.  This  is  the  plan 
I intend  to  adopt,  as  stakes  are  expensive.  Tomatoes 
under  glass  are  now  growing  freely,  and  w’ill  require  very 
frequent  attention  to  remove  side  shoots.  Press  the  soil 
firmly  about  those  plants  set  out  in  the  borders  by  tread- 
ing. Loose  soil  encourages  gross  growth,  and  the  flowers 
do  not  set  so  well.  In  a well  ventilated  house  there  should 
be  no  necessity  to  set  the  blossoms  artificially  now.  The 
lants,  of  course,  must  have  water  at  the  root  when  dry ; 
ut  a damp,  stagnant  atmosphere  will  bring  on  mildew. 
Where  high  colour  is  a necessity,  it  is  best  to  let  the  fruit 
ripen  on  the  plants.  The  flavour,  too,  is  better  when  this 
is  done.  Vegetable  Marrows  and  ridge  Cucumbers,  if  the 
plants  have  been  gro^vn  cool  and  well  hardened,  may  be 
planted  out  now.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  invert  a large 
flower-pot  over  them  should  a cold  day  or  night  occur. 
Sow  a good  breadth  of  Turnips  now ; there  will  be  less 
liability  of  their  bolting.  Cucumbers  may  be  planted  in 
greenhouses  \vithout  fire-heat  now.  Heaps  of  stable- 
manure,  surrounded  by  sods  of  turf  made  into  a kind  of 
wall,  may  be  placed  on  the  stage,  and  a small  heap  of  good 
soil  plac^  in  the  centre,  into  which  a strong  plant  of  some 
good  variety  should  be  set.  Keep  the  atmosphere  moist, 
and  do  not  over  ventilate.  Cucumbers  in  houses  are  often 
set  out  too  thickly  to  permit  of  their  doing  well.  Four 
feet,  or  even  6 feet  apart,  will  not  be  too  much,  and  do 
not  be  in  a hurrv  about  pinching  the  leaders. 

E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  tho  Town  Garden. 

Rhododendrons  are  in  full  bloom  just  now,  and  where 
planted  in  variety,  make  a grand  display  of  colour.  This 
19  undoubtedly  the  finest  of  all  evergreen  shrubs,  and  the 
fact  of  it-8  enduring  a smoky  atmosphere  so  well  as  it  does, 
and  succeeding  in  pots,  rende  s it  doubly  valuable.  Some 
of  the  more  delicate  named  varieties  do  not  flourish  or 
bloom  well  in  very  populous  districts  ; but,  as  a rule,  all 
the  more  vigorous  ana  free-growing  kinds  seldom  fail  to 
afford  excellent  results.  Peat  is  by  no  means  necessary— 
a light,  free,  fibrous,  and  sandy  loam  suiting  them  quite 
as  well  if  deep  and  fairly  moist.  A capital  tree  for  a town 
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garden  Is  the  Mulberry.  Few  others  form  so  shapely  a 
specimen,  or  possess  such  rich  and  dense  foliage.  This 
renders  it  one  of  the  finest  of  all  shade  trees,  and  though 
it  does  not  burst  into  leaf  until  rather  late  in  the  spring, 
it  Is  one  of  the  last  to  shed  its  leaves,  and  they  then  come 
down  altogether,  so  that  it  is  not  at  all  an  untidy  tree, 
like  the  Lime  or  Elm.  A fine  evergreen  companion  to  it 
is  the  Arbutus  ; but  though  this  last  grows  well  enough, 
it  seldom  produces  any  fruit,  while  the  Mulberry  does  so 
freely.  Hardy  Ferns  are  now  in  full  growth,  and  already 
afford  a charming  effect.  In  all  town  gardens  there  are 
one  or  more  shady  nooks  and  comers  where  these  elegant 
subjects  would  flourish,  and  once  planted  they  last  for 
years,  and  need  but  little  attention.  Tuberous  Begonias 
for  planting  out  should  now  be  hardened  off,  and  the  beds 
prepared.  They  like  a rather  rich  soil ; but  it  must  be 
perfectly  sweet  and  well  drained.  Those  to  be  flowered  in 
pots  should  have  their  last  shift  at  once  ; they  will  bloem 
more  freely,  hold  their  blooms  better,  and  last  longer,  if 
potted  rather  firmly  in  sound  loamy  soil  than  if  growing 
in  loose  and  rich  material,  and  by  the  aid  of  liquid-manure 
they  can  be  thus  grown  in  comparatively  small  pots.  These 
fine  subjects  do  not  make  nearly  so  good  a display  in  towns 
as  in  a purer  atmosphere  ; but  though  the  blossoms  come 
smaller,  and  are  more  liable  to  drop — they  vary  greatly  in 
the  latter  respect— -at  least  some  seedlings  hold  their 
flowers  very  well.  Maintainingan  even  and  moderate  degree 
of  moisture  at  the  root  also  makes  a great  deal  of  difference. 
Cucumber-plants  may  now  be  set  out  in  any  available 
house  or  pit  that  has  been  recently  cleared  of  bedding 
plants,  &c.  Afford  them  only  a small  quantity  of  soil  at 
first— half-a-bushel  per  plant  is  plenty ; let  this  be  of  a 
sound,  sweet  loamy  nature,  and  keep  the  place  close  and 
warm,  with  a moist  atmosphere ; at  least,  for  a time,  to 
give  them  a start.  As  the  roots  occupy  the  soil  first 
given  them,  add  an  inch  or  so  more  from  time  to  time. 
Keep  the  roots  moist,  and  give  liquid  stimulants  some- 
what freely  in  order  to  encourage  growth.  There  is  such 


in  sandy  loam  and  leaf-soil,  and  at  the  end  of 
October  go  into  a cold  frame.  Early  in  February 
they  are  put  into  5-inch  pots,  and  are  stood  in  a 
light,  airy  greenhouse.  From  this  time  forward 
the  main  point  is  to  water  only  when  dry,  and 
not  give  too  much  at  a time,  so  that  the  soil 
does  not  get  sour.  By  June  the  pots  are  full  of 
roots,  and  the  flower-stems  come  up  robustly. — 
J.  C.  B.  F y 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 


PANSIES—SHOW  AND  FANCY 
VARIETIES. 

The  advent  of  the  fancy  kinds  marked  a new 
era  in  Pansy-culture ; but  to  old-fashioned 
people  the  show  sorts  are  still  very  dear,  so  that 
while  growing  the  new  fancies  we  still  delight 
in  the  more  sedate-looking  shows.  The  technical 
differences  are  great  to  a florist  between  these 
varieties  of  Pansies  ; but,  save  for  exhibition 
purposes,  may  well  be  forgotten.  Each  Pansy 
is  named,  so  the  identity  of  them  is  secured  ; 
while  as  last  year’s  seedlings  come  into  favour, 
old  favourites  fall  back  to  forgotten  shades. 
Very  few  sorts  are  grown  which  were  famous 
40  years  ago,  and  of  our  present  masterpieces  the 
florists  of  40  years  hence  will'probably  esteem  but 
a very,  very  few  as  worthy  of  their  cultivation. 


they  will  stand  all  the  season,  and  afford  lots  of 
young  shoots  or  cuttings  for  propagation  in 
August.  If  ever  liquid-manure  is  given  let  it 
be  in  very  weak  doses,  and  never  in  hot  weather. 
For  getting  up  exhibition  blooms  in  August  and 
September  such  waterings  will  be  a benefit,  but 
in  June  and  July  I have  always  found  liquid- 
manuring  hurtful.  Seeds  may  be  sown  now  in 
frames,  and  wlien  in  four  leaves  planted  out  and 
watered  carefully,  but  out  of  a hundred  seedlings 
ten  plants  worth  keeping  is  a high  average.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  the  very  finest  varie- 
ties, taken  from  the  prize  stands  of  our  leading 
Scottish  shows  last  year  : 

Show  varieties  : Alex.  Black,  Wm.  Fulton, 
David  Malcolm,  Jessie  Foote,  Bennachie,  John 
Scott,  J.  C.  Gordon,  Jas.  M cLeish,  Wm.  Robin, 
Mrs.  Gladstone,  Lady  Rosebery,  Miss  Helen 
Douglas.  With  such  a dozen  of  well-grown 
flowers  one  could  compete  at  any  show,  the  first 
three  being  dark  sells,  the  next  three  white 
grounds,  and  then  three  yellow  grounds,  and 
last  white  seifs,  &c. 

Fancy  varieties  : Maggie  A.  Scott,  Pilrig, 
Mrs.  John  Downie,  Donald  Morrison,  Catherine 
Agnes,  Archie  Buchanan,  Alexr.  Ollar,  Lord 
Rosebery  (Pattison’s),  Evelyn  Bruce,  May  Tate, 
Jas.  Alexander,  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Carnegie. 
Perhaps  as  fine  a dozen  as  could  be  selected. 
The  growers  of  these  can  save  seed  and  sow  the 
following  spring,  with  every  prospect  of  having 
many  fine  seedlings  in  autumn  ; and  where  care 
and  time  can  be  spared  the  raising  of  new  sorts 
is  a very  enjoyable  culture  indeed. 

A.  Sweet,  Cathcart. 


701.— Double  German  Wallflowers 
not  flowering. — I advise  you  not  to  place 
any  reliance  on  the  old  plants.  If  a hard  winter 
occurs  it  will  most  likely  kill  them.  Old  Wall- 
flowers growing  in  the  ground  always  suffer 
more  from  a severe  winter  than  young  ones, 
whether  they  are  double  or  single.  To  make 
sure  of  the  double  ones  flowering  they  should  be 
large  enough  on  the  1st  of  June  to  be  trans- 
planted. They  will  then  bear  being  transplanted 
again  in  October,  and  in  an  average  of  seasons 
will  flower  in  a sa  tisfactory  manner.  The  plants 
should  be  put  out  1 foot  apart  each  way  to  give 
room  to  make  a good  summer  growth. -J.  C.  C. 

The  plants  which  have  not  bloomed  will  probably 

flower  next  year  if  left,  provided  the  winter  does  not  kill 
them.  They  are  not  so  hardy  as  the  singles.  At  least, 
they  are  not  with  me. — E.  H. 


Large-flowered  show  Pansies. 


a vast  difference  between  stale  and  fresh  Cucumbers  that 
all  who  are  partial  to  them  should  endeavour  to  grow 
their  own.  B.  C.  R. 


713.— Peat-Moss  litter  as  manure.— 

I do  not  suppose  that  peat-Moss  litter  makes  as 
good  manure  for  the  garden  as  that  made  of 
good  straw  litter  ; but  to  say  that  it  is  of  little 
or  no  use  as  a manure  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite 
wrong.  I have  used  a good  deal  of  it  in  my 
time,  and,  for  heavy  land  especially,  I found  it 
but  little  inferior  to  good  stable  or  farmyard- 
manure  made  from  straw-litter.  I believe  it  is 
better  used  fresh  from  the  stable  than  to  let  it 
lie  in  a heap  first.  It  is  such  fiery  stuff,  when 
quantity  of  it  is  laid  up  for  a time,  that  I 
think  much  of  the  goodness  it  contains  as  a 
manure  is  lost  through  fermentation. — J.  C.  C. 

I have  used  this  manure  for  several 
years,  and  like  it  much.  I have  never  been 
much  troubled  with  weeds  that  could,  at 
least,  be  directly  traced  to  the  manure.  For 
ordinary  kitchen  garden  work,  and  for  mulch- 
ing m the  Tomato-houses,  or  for  filling  Cucum- 
ber-beds, I use  it  fresh  from  the  stables,  or 
nearly  so ; but  for  potting  purposes  it  should 
be  l^d  up  first  for  some  time.  I am  using  the 
old  Cucumbers  of  last  year  for  potting  purposes 
now,  and  when  mixed  with  loam  all  kinds  of 
sott-wood  plants  grow  freely  in  it.— E.  H. 


656.— Carnation  Souvenir  de  la  Ma: 
maison.  — it  is  defective  root-action  tha 
causes  the  foliage  to  look  so  bad.  This  Carm 
tion  requires  very  careful  handling,  especiall 
, in  watering,  to  keep  the  plants  in  a sufficient! 
vigorous  condition  to  enable  them  to  produc 
;i  bloom.s.  As  soon  as  my  plants  go  out  c 
1 newer  I turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  laying  ther 

latte 

end  of  September  they  are  put  into  small  pot 


Now  is  the  time  to  buy  Pansies  and  get  them 
planted  out  of  their  wintering  frames,  so  that  a 
few  practical  hints  on  the  cultivation  and  varie- 
ties to  grow  will  be  seasonable.  No  manure 
ought  to  be  dug  into  the  bed  they  are  to  occupy. 
The  soil  should  be  rich,  but  with  last  year’s 
enrichment.  Where  Dahlias  were  grown  last 
summer,  with  full  manuring,  &c.,  will  be  the 
place  for  Pansies  this  summer.  Never  plant 
them  two  years  in  succession  in  the  same  soil. 
If  you  do  so,  seethat  fresh  soil  or  rotted  old  turf, 
in  which  nothing  else  has  ever  been  grown,  is  well 
dug  into  the  soil,  v'ith  a good  scattering  of  soot 
intermixed  with  it  to  kill  wireworm  and  slugs. 
Select  a rather 

Shady  border,  where  direct  midday  sunshine 
fa.lls  very  lightly.  Pansies  need  light,  but 
diffused — not  in  the  full  glare  if  possible  is  the 
thing  ; the  soil  rather  heavy,  but  not  stiff  clay  ; 
yellow  loam,  with  leaf -mould  and  sand  worked 
through  it,  just  suits  them.  Plant  rather  deeper 
than  they  seem  to  have  been  in  the  frame,  and 
set  each  9 inches  apart  every  way,  observing 
never  to  allow  the  plants  to  flag  for  water, 
especially  in  the  earlier  months  of  the  season. 
Slugs  are  fond  of  Pansies,  so  they  must  be  watched 
for  at  twilight  and  in  early  morning.  Lettuce- 
leaves,  with  one  side  dressed  with  butter,  and 
that  side  laid  next  the  earth,  will  catch  them, 
the  grower  lifting  the  Lettuce-leaves  night  and 
morning  to  kill  the  slugs,  so  that  in  a week  or 
so,  if  wet  weather,  the  bed  will  be  cleared  of 
them  entirely.  Do  not  allow  the  plants  to  bloom 
until  they  have  well  grown,  as  flowering  quickly 
exhausts  their  strength  ere  yet  they  have  got 
established.  If  anxious  to  see  a flower,  pluck  it 
ere  it  is  well  expanded  and  carefully  nip  off  all 
the  buds  for  the  first  month.  By  so  doing  the 
plants  will  be  in  full  vigour  before  the  heat  of 
J une  and  J uly  arrives,  so  that  being  unexhausted  | 


596.— Heating  a greenhouse.- 1 ex- 
pect that  “10  feet  to  top  of  eaves”  in  this 
question  should  read  “ 10  feet  to  top  of  ridge.” 
“ C.  K.  D.”  also  does  not  say  whether  the  house 
is  fitted  with  raised  stages,  solid  beds,  or  what, 
so  that  there  is  no  guide  as  to  how  the  pipes 
must  run.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  the 
proper  position  for  the  boiler  depends  upon 
whether  it  is  likely  that  either  of  the  two  divi- 
sions will  have  to  be  heated  without  the  other, 
or  whether  both  may  be  warmed  together.  In 
the  former  case,  I should  advise  that  the  boiler 
be  placed,  if  possible,  on  one  side  of  the  house, 
and  close  to  the  division  wall  itself.  Both  the 
flow  and  return  pipes  can  then  be  taken  straight 
across  the  house  (on  either  side  of  the  division), 
and  the  longitudinal  pipes  branch  off  right  and 
left,  with  a valve  on  each  side  to  turn  the  heat 
on  or  off  as  required.  To  accomplish  this  you 
will  want  a cross-piece  and  a T-piece  on  the 
flow-pipe  from  the  boiler,  and  the  same  on  the 
return.  If  both  divisions  are  to  be  heated 
together  the  simplest  plan  will  be  to  place  the 
boiler  at  the  end  where  the  door  is,  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  run  your  pipes  right  away 
round  the  house,  through  the  division,  to  the 
door  end,  and  back  again.  As  the  length  is 
only  trifling  this  would  answer  well  enough, 
and  the  boiler  need  not  be  sunk  (unless  the 
pipes  must  lie  low),  as  “ J.  C.  C.”  (p.  142)  says 
would  be  necessary.  The  amount  of  piping  he 
gives  is  about  correct — viz.,  three  rows  of  4-inch 
along  each  side  of  the  south  end,  and  two  rows 
round  three  sides  of  the  smaller  division,  though 
there  are  plenty  of  houses  as  much  as  12  feet 
wide,  in  which  Zonals,  Bouvardias,  and  Cycla- 
mens, as  well  as  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  &c.,  are 
bloomed  well  in  the  depth  of  winter,  with  only 
two  rows  of  4-iuch  on  each  side.  Still,  your 
house  is  a rather  lofty  one,  and  it  is  best  to  be 
on  the  safe  side.  This  could  be  managed  by 
having  a double  flow  (4  inches)  along  the  first 
part,  then  a single  flow  through  the  smaller 
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division,  and  a double  one  again  down  the  other 
side  of  the  first  part,  and  a single  return  all  the 
way  hack.  But  the  first  plan  is,  I think,  the 
best,  as  the  heat  could  then  be  turned  off  either 
compartment  at  will.  The  boiler  need  not  be 
sunk  much,  as  there  would  be  no  harm  in  having 
to  step  over  a flow,  say,  a foot  from  the  ground 
across  the  path  at  the  division,  though  it  would 
be  v'ery  awkward  to  have  to  do  so  at  the 
entrance. — B.  C.  R. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

EARLY  - FLOWERING  CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS. 

These  are  very  useful  in  many  wajs  when  a 
judicious  selection  of  varieties  is  made,  whether 
it  be  for  the  decoration  of  the  herbaceous 
borders,  flower-beds,  or  for  an  early  supply  of 
flowers  under  glass.  One  reason  of  their  com- 
parative scarcity  is  that,  owing  to  a want  of 
bright-coloured  varieties,  they  are  not  so  im- 
posing in  appearance  as  the  ordinary  November 
kinds. 

Mme  C.  Desgrange  family  is  the  most  use- 
ful of  all  the  early-flowered  kinds  either  for 
border  or  indoor  decoration.  From  the  first 
week  in  August  until  the  end  of  September  a 
very  fine  display  of  bloom  may  be  had  in  the 
greenhouse.  Sturdy  examples  may  be  grown  in 
7-inch  pots,  each  carrying  from  three  to  six 
blooms,  the  plants  ranging  from  1 foot  C inches 
to  2 feet  6 inches  high.  By  growing  this  variety 
in  such  small  pots,  the  foliage  is  good  and  re- 
tained to  the  rim  of  the  pot.  For  producing 
blooms  in  greater  profusion,  the  plants  must 
have  a little  more  pot-room  and  a longer  season 
of  growth  ; therefore,  for  ordinary  decoration, 

I prefer  to  grow  a few  extra  plants  to  make  up 
the  display.  There  are  two  or  three  reasons 
for  this.  Plants  which  are  allowed  to  develop 
from  three  to  six  flowers  only  bloom  earlier, 
and  they  can  be  removed  to  make  room  for  the 
next  batch  prior  to  the  ordinary  November 
kinds  requiring  space.  The  flowers  are  also 
fuller  in  the  centre,  have  more  solidity,  and 
consequently  last  longer  in  perfection  than  do 
small  ones,  which  have  a tendency  to  droop 
somewhat  when  the  plants  are  allowed  to  de- 
velop all  the  flowers  which  form  on  the  points 
of  the  shoots.  The  pale  yellow  sport  from 
Mme.  C.  Desgrange,  and  named  G.  Wermig,  is 
an  excellent  companion,  flowering  at  the  same 
time  and  requiring  similar  treatment  to  its 
parent.  To  have  plants  such  as  I have  de- 
scrioed  in  flower,  say  the  first  week  in  Sep- 
tember, 

The  cuttings  should  be  inserted  singly  in 
2^-inch  pots  toward  the  end  of  December  in 
the  usual  way.  When  the  plants  are  4 inches 
high,  top  the  point  of  each  to  induce  the 
growth  of  side  branches.  From  three  to  six 
shoots  will  be  produced  as  the  result  of  this 
topping.  These  should  be  carefully  secured, 
and  will  in  time  produce  flower-buds  which  will 
develop  the  blooms  desired.  All  side  growths 
should  be  removed  as  fast  as  they  appear,  also 
all  suckers  which  spring  from  the  base  of  the 
plants.  The  plants  should  be  potted  as  fast  as 
the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots,  first  into 
3J-inch  pots,  then  into  5-inch  ones,  and  finally 
into  pots  7 inches  in  diameter.  To  preserve  a 
sturdy  growth,  the  plants  should  be  kept  as 
near  to  the  glass  as  possible,  giving  an  abundance 
of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions  until  they  can 
stand  out-of-doors.  Great  care  should  be 
exercised  in  watering  the  plants.  If  tliey  are 
allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots,  the  leaves 
are  almost  sure  to  turn  yellow  at  the  bottom, 
thus  spoiling  the  appearance  of  the  plants.  One 
stake  to  each  plant  will  suffice  to  support  the 
shoots  until  the  blooms  begin  to  expand.  Dur- 
ing the  summer’s  growth  the  shoots  can  be 
lightly  tied  to  one  central  stake.  The  plants 
should  be  liberally  fed  after  the  bloom-buds  are 
formed,  and  stimulants  are  necessary,  especially 
when  small  pots  are  employed.  To  have  larger 
plants  with  a greater  number  of  flowers  to 
each  9-inch  pots  will  be  necessary.  The  shoots 
should  be  topped  at  least  three  times  when 
4 inches  of  growth  is  made  from  each  topping. 
The  plants  will  then  form  densely  flowered 
masses.  Mme.  Desgrange  and  G.  Wermig  are 
capital  varieties  to  plant  in  the  beds  or  borders. 
One  of  the  finest  beds  at  Hampton  Court  was 
composed  last  season  of  the  former  variety 
planted  in  a bold  mass,  with  a broad  edging  of 


Aster  Amellus  bessarabicus.  There  are  two 
ways  of 

Securing  a stock  of  plants  for  the  beds. 
Early  in  March  divide  the  old  stools  of  the 
previous  year  into  as  many  pieces  as  have  roots 
attached  ; plant  them  in  boxes  of  sandy  soil  to 
which  a goodly  portion  of  partly  decayed  leaves 
has  been  added,  and  place  the  boxes  in  a gentle 
heat.  Afterwards  remove  them  to  a cool  house 
and  then  to  a cold  frame.  About  the  middle  of 
April  they  can  be  planted  where  they  are  to 
flower,  and  in  this  manner  they  will  get  a 
good  start  into  growth.  Early  in  March  stout 
cuttings  should  be  inserted  and  the  pots  plunged 
in  a very  gentle  bottom-heat.  After  roots  are 
formed  the  plants  should  have  cool  treatment. 
Pinch  out  the  points  once  or  twice  to  induce  a 
bushy  growth.  These  in  October  will  give 
abundance  of  blooms,  making  the  borders  quite 
gay  at  a time  when  the  regular  occupants  are 
past  their  best.  Another  use  may  be  made  of 
the  plants  which  flowered  the  previous  year. 
Instead  of  throwing  the  roots  away  after  cut- 
tings are  taken  from  them,  they  should  be 
planted  out-of-doors  in  an  open  space,  as  such 
plants  will  supply  flowers  freely  the  following 
autumn.  Allow  from  six  to  ten  shoots  to  grow 
from  the  base  of  each.  These  will  in  time 
multiply  into  numerous  growths.  When  the 
flower-buds  form  dig  up  the  plants,  either  pot- 
ting them  or  placing  them  on  the  beds  where 
Cucumbers  have  been  growing,  when  they  will 
produce  abundance  of  blooms.  The  following 
are  some  of  the 

Best  varieties,  in  addition  to  those  first 
named  ; — Mile.  Leoni  Lassali : Snowy-white, 
the  blooms  of  neat  reflexed  form  ; the  plant 
when  allowed  to  grow  in  a natural  manner  does 
not  attain  more  than  3 feet  in  height ; it  is 
very  bushy  in  habit,  produces  abundance  of 
bloom  on  the  points  of  all  the  side  branches, 
and  as  they  flower  simultaneously  the  spikes  can 
be  cut  of  good  length.  Blushing  Bride  : Rosy- 
blush,  very  fine,  free-flowering  variety,  3 feet 
high.  Early  Blush  : Blush  - pink,  splendid 
habit,  free-flowering,  and  only  feet  high. 
Mrs.  Cullingford : Pure- white,  splendid  for  cut- 
ting, 3 feet.  Lyon : Rosy-purple,  a very  short 
sort.  Flora : Bright-yellow  ; it  grows  2 feet  in 
height.  Nanum  : Creamy-white,  blooms  pro- 
fusely ; height  li  feet.  Mme.  Jolvvart:  Blush- 
white,  flowers  profusely  ; height  8^  feet.  La 
Petite  Marie  grows  only  1 foot  high,  flowers 
abundantly,  pure-white  ; it  is  capital  for  small 
pots.  Migrion  : This  is  a capital  sort,  growing 
1^  feet  high,  compact  habit,  profuse  bloomer,  the 
flowers  being  deep  rich  yellow.  Miss  Davis : 
A fine  pink  sport  from  Mrs.  Cullingford  ; the 
flowers  are  of  good  form.  Toreador : Small 
flowers  of  bronze  colour.  Frederick  PeU : Crim- 
son, tipped  gold,  neat  blooms.  Alice  Butcher : 
Orange-red,  very  showy,  3 feet  high.  The 
above  varieties  all  belong  to  the  pompon,  or 
what  is  termed  hybrid  pompons,  a definition 
used  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ordinary 
pompons  on  account  of  their  size.  They  are  all 
well  suited  for  flowering  in  the  greenhouse  dur- 
ing September.  The  best  method  of  cultivating 
them  is  by  striking  cuttings  early  in  January, 
topping  the  shoots  twice,  and  afterwards 
allowing  them  to  branch  at  will.  The  plants 
should  not  be  disbudded.  Flowered  under 
glass,  the  blooms,  especially  of  the  white  varie- 
ties, are  much  cleaner  and  purer  in  colour  than 
when  the  plants  flower  out-of-doors,  and  there- 
fore are  all  the  more  valuable  when  required 
for  cutting. 

The  following  four  varieties  belong  to  the 
early-flowered 

Japanese  section,  flowering  mainly  towards 
the  end  of  September  and  early  in  October. 
Cuttings  should  be  put  in  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember, and  the  plants  grown  on  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  without  topping,  allowing  all  the  side 
growths  to  flower.  Mons.  E.  Pynaert  Van 
Geert : Deep  orange-yellow,  striped  with  crim- 
son, very  showy,  4 feet  high.  Bouquet  Estival : 
Rosy  - purple,  very  free-flowering  sort,  and 
growing  only  2 feet  high.  Isidore  Feral : Rosy- 
lilac,  very  free  and  good,  3 feet.  E.  G.  Hen- 
derson and  Son : This  in  a very  distinct  variety, 
of  rather  tall  growth  (5  feet),  the  flowers  yellow, 
shaded  crimson.  The  above  heights  are  taken 
when  the  plants  are  cultivated  without  topping 
the  shoots,  but  allowing  them  to  grow  natu- 
rally. The  following  sorts  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  flower  freely  in  the  borders  from 
J uly  to  October  if  given  good  treatment.  Strike 


the  cuttings  early  in  February,  topping  them 
twice  to  induce  a bushy  growth,  which  is  better 
able  to  stand  winds  than  taller  without  sup- 
port : Nanum,  Flora,  yellow  ; Mrs.  W.  Piercy, 
Anastasio,  magenta ; Fiberta,  yellow ; Fred- 
erick Marronet,  bronze ; Mme.  Piccol,  rosy- 
purple  ; Golden  Fleece,  yellow.  M. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  OARDENINQ. 

WINDOW-GARDENING.--II. 

The  subject  of  arrangement,  colours,  &c.,  is,  of 
course,  for  the  most  part  a matter  of  taste,  but 
too  great  formality,  as  well  as  harsh  contrasts, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a meaningless  muddle  or 
indiscriminate  huddling  of  the  plants  together 
on  the  other,  should  equally  be  avoided.  Of 
course  the  taller  plants  should,  generally  speak- 
ing, be  disposed  at  the  back,  and  those  of 
dwarfer  growth  in  front.  Against  one  mistake 
I have  sometimes  met  with  I must  warn  my 
readers— that  is,  the  ultra  bad  taste  of  having 
flower  or  window-boxes  ornamented  with  tiles, 
on  which  gaudy  and  highly-coloured  floral 
designs  are  painted.  Nothing  can  be  more 
atrocious  than  this.  The  pattern  should  be  a 
geometrical,  or  at  least  a conventional  one,  and 
in  quiet  tints.  And,  after  all,  I think  the 
natural  flowers  are  best  shown  oflf  by  a facing 
of  cork  or  rustic  woodwork.  The  pots  should 
be  plunged  to  their  rims  in  the  fibre  or  what- 
ever material  is  used,  and  this  must  be  made 
somewhat  firm  and  kept  constantly  moist,  if 
only  to  prevent  its  being  blown  about  by  wind. 

A great  improvement  to  an  outside  window- 
garden,  however  well  furnished  in  other  ways, 
is  to  have  a few 

Creeping  or  twining  plants  at  each  end, 
trained  up  each  side,  and  perhaps  round  the 
top  as  well,  either  on  a slight  wire  arch,  or 
simply  to  a few  strings  fastened  with  nails  in 
the  usual  way.  For  this  purpose  the  pretty, 
yellow-flowered  Canary  Creeper  (Tropsaolum 
canariense)  is  admirably  suited.  Three  plants 
in  a 6-inch  pot,  placed  at  each  end  of  the  box, 
will  run  several  feet,  and  bloom  profusely,  with 
the  aid  of  a little  liquid-manure.  The  scarlet- 
flowered  Tropaeolum  Fireball  is  also  excellent, 
and  other  good  subjects  are  the  Major  Convol- 
vulus (for  a sunny  window),  Maurandya  Bar- 
clayana  (very  pretty  in  foliage  and  flower), 
Lophospermums,  Eccremocarpus,  Cobsea  scan- 
dens,  and  Ipomseas.  Something  of  this 
kind  gives  a finish  to  the  whole  other- 
wise unattainable.  Some  plants  of  a trailing 
habit,  placed  so  as  to  droop  over  the 
front  of  the  box,  also  afford  a nice 
effect.  Seedling  Lobelias  of  the  ramosa  class. 
Fuchsias  of  drooping  habit,  such  as  Mrs. 
Marshall,  <Stc.  (these  are  grand  for  a shady 
aspect),  single  Petunias,  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums, Verbenas,  Campanula  Barrelieri, 
Lithospermum  prostratum,  Nierembergia  gra- 
cilis, and  the  Tropreolum  Fireball  are  among 
the  best  for  this  purpose.  Now  for  a brief 
Selection  of  plants  from  the  large  number 
of  suitable  ones.  For  the  summer  we  can  have, 
for  the  back  rows.  Fuchsias  of  upright  growth, 
Pelargoniums  of  the  large-flowered  show,  and 
French  or  decorative  varieties,  also  old  tall  plants 
of  the  Zonal  class,  Marguerites  (white  andyellow), 
Abutilons,  Roses,  Gladioli  (easily  grown  in 
pots),  Carnations,  Cannas,  Hyaciuthus  candicans, 
Liliums  in  variety,  &c.  In  front  of  these  may 
come  almost  any  of  the  following,  being  of  lower 
habit ; Heliotropes,  double  and  single  Petunias, 
Tuberous  Begonias,  Lantanas,  Coleuses,  Balsams 
Stocks,  Asters,  dwarf  Chrysanthemums,  and 
many  more  ; and  for  the  front  row  blue  or  white 
Lobelias,  Golden  Feather  (Pyrethrum),  Pansies,  ! 
Violas,  Ageratums,  Iresines,  and  so  forth,  as 
well  as  the  drooping  subjects  already  mentioned. 

In  the  autumn  the  boxes  may  be  furnished  with 
Chrysanthemums,  Solanums,  dwarf  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  &c.  ; in  winter  with  hardy  evergreen 
shrubs,  such  as  Laurustinus,  Ivies,  &c.,  also 
Christmas  Roses,  Sempervivums,  Echeverias, 
and  anything  of  a hardy  nature ; and  in  the 
spring  with  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Daffodils, 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  a host  of  other  bulbous 
plants,  as  well  as  with  Primroses,  Pi  lyanthuses, 
Auriculas,  Violets,  Pansies,  and  mj,ny  more, 
all  of  which  can  be  grown  well  in  pots,  in  the 
country  at  any  rate,  eitlier  mingled  with  or  as 
a foreground  to  the  shrubs,  or  by  themselve.". 

In  fine,  the  variety  of  available  subjects,  and 
the  different  combinations  and  effects  that  can 
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be  obtained  are  well-nigh  endless,  and  especially 
BO  with  a tiny  greenhouse  to  fall  back  upon,  a 
couple  of  roomy  window-boxes  may  be  made  a 
source  of  great  interest,  pleasure,  and  beauty 
the  whole  year  round.  Inside  window- 
gardening constitutes  a different,  but  equally 
interesting,  branch  of  the  same  subject.  Into 
this  space  will  not  allow  me  to  enter  now,  so 
that  it  must  remain,  and  perhaps  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a future  paper.  B.  C.  R. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

NEGLECTED  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 
Boronias. 

The  plants  belonging  to  this  beautiful  and 
neglected  genus  ate  mostly  of  shrubby  habit. 


D.  Drummondi  is  a very  pretty  kind,  having 
pinnatifid  leaves  of  a pale-green ; flowers  pro- 
duced in  great  profusion  of  a lovely  soft  rosy- 
pink.  There  is  also  a pure-white  flowered  form 
called  Drummondi  alba,  which  is  highly 
desirable. 

B.  ELATIOR  is  a somewhat  recent  introduc- 
tion, growing  well,  and  forming  handsome 
specimens.  It  has  narrow  pinnate  leaves,  and 
long  clusters  of  flowers,  which  are  very  fragrant, 
whilst  the  colour  is  bright  rosy-carmine. 

B.  HETEROPHYLLA — this  is  a charming  bright 
coloured  species,  the  newest  plant  in  the  set  here 
named — introduced  recently  by  the  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea. 

B.  MEGASTIGMA. — This  isaplant  which,  I main 
tain,  as  beforesaid,  everyone  in  the  land  who 
has  a greenhouse  should  possess,  at  least,  one 


Flowering-  sprays  of  Boronia  mogasligma 


natives  of  Australia,  and  many  of  them  form 
handsome  specimens  of  elegant  ornaments  in  our 
greenhouses.  A “ Reader  of  Gardening  ” asks 
for  information  upon  these  plants,  but  having 
mislaid  his  letter,  I am  unable  to  quote  his  name. 
He  also  says  that  the  tradesmen  do  not  appear 
to  know  anything  of  these  plants  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, for  which  I am  very  sorry,  for 
although  many  of  the  kinds  are  now  somewhat 
old-fashioned,  and  likely  to  be  forgotten  or 
ignored  by  the  majority  of  small  plant  trades- 
men, there  are  few  newer  things  which  would 
so  well  repay  a modem  nurseryman  to  cultivate  ; 
B.  megastigma  (here  figured),  for  instance,  for 
its  powerful  fragrance  of  Violets  being  well 
deserving  of  attention,  for  it  is  just  one  of  those 
plants  which  no  one  throughout  the  laud  having 
a greenhouse  should  be  without.  These  Boronias 
are,  for  the  most  part. 

Easily  grown  into  good  specimens.  There 
are,  however,  a few  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and 
of  these  I may  note  B.  serrulata  and  B.  crenulata. 
These  plants  used  not  so  long  ago  to  be  grown 
in  great  symmetry,  and  flowered  in  great  beauty, 
in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Cutbush,  of  Barnet.  I 
do  not  know  if  there  is  any  peculiarity  in  the 
water  of  that  neighbourhood  or  not,  but  there 
was  something  either  in  the  neighbourhood,  in 
the  water,  or  in  the  soil  used  for  them,  which 
enabled  them  to  be  grown  magnificently,  and 
that,  too,  whilst  in  nearly  every  other  nursery 
in  the  vicinity  of  London  these  plants  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  They  are  plants 
which  require  a good  supply  of  water,  but 
nothing  sour  must  be  allowed  to  remain 
about  their  roots,  as  they  cannot  withstand  this 
with  impunity,  therefore  good  drainage  is  of  the 
first  importance.  The  soil  should  consist  of 
ood,  fibrous  sandy  peat,  and  the  plants  should 
e potted  firmly,  leaving  sufficient  vacancy  for 
giving  a good  supply  of  water.  After  growth 
is  completed  the  plants  may  be  stood  in  the 
open  air  for  a little  time,  but  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  tops  be  sheltered  from 
rough  weather,  and  the  roots  must  be  protected 
from  the  sun  at  all  times.  They  may  be  easily 
increased  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood 
by  those  having  accommodation  for  them  ; but 
this  is  a point  which  the  ordinary  amateur  had 
better  leave  to  practised  hands,  as  this  will  be 
found  to  be  attended  with  more  trouble  and 
care  than  can  be  afforded  generally.  The  fol- 
lowing will  be  found  to  be  a few  of  the  most 
desirable  and  beautiful  forms  : — 


specimen  of.  The  leaves  are  narrow  and  pinnate, 
and  of  a pale-green.  In  early  spring  the  flowers 
are  produced,  lasting  long  in  full  perfection. 
These  are  bell-shaped,  the  outside  being  of  a 
deep,  purplish-maroon,  within  yellow,  and  they 
yield  such  a powerful  odour  of  Violets  that  a 
single  flower  is  sufficient  to  perfume  a large 
sitting-room,  and  where  cut  flowers  are  used  for 
indoor  decoration  a spray  of  this  plant  should 
always  be  added.  There  is  an  inferior  variety, 
having  the  outside  of  the  flowers  of  a dull, 
rusty  hue  ; it  is  not  so  pretty  as  the  previous 
form,  but  the  odour  is  equally  good. 

B.  PiNNAT.A  is  a plant  w'liich  grows  some  .3  feet 
or  more  high,  in  liabit  something  like  Drum- 
mondi. The  flowers  are  very  freely  produced 
about  this  season,  pink  in  colour,  and  very 
fragrant. 

P.  TETRANDRA. — Somewhat  like  the  preced- 
ing. The  growth  is,  however,  more  dwarf,  and 
the  leaves  are  of  a much  deeper  green.  The 
flowers,  also,  are  more  delicate  in  colour,  being 
of  a soft,  flesh  colour.  These  comprise  some  of 
the  best  kinds,  and  those  most  deserving  at- 
tention at  the  hands  of  the  amateur  ; but,  for 
one  species,  I would  advise  everyone  to  try  a 
plant  of  my  special  favourite,  B.  megastigma. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


Ixias  in  flower. — Ixias  form  exceedingly 
attractive  objects  in  the  greenhouse  at  this 
season,  their  large  and  in  many  cases  brightly- 
coloured  flowers  being  borne  on  tall,  wire-like 
stems,  which  at  a little  distance  are  almost  in- 
visible, so  that  the  flowers  appear  to  be  sus- 
pended in  mid-air.  The  bulbs  are  very  moderate 
in  price,  and  they  are  by  no  means  difficult  to 
cultivate,  or,  at  all  events,  to  flower  well  the 
first  year,  for,  like  Tulips  and  many  other  sub- 
jects, freshly  imported  bulbs  will  flower  under 
anything  like  favourable  conditions,  thougli 
they  may  not  do  so  well  the  next  season.  The 
principal  consideration  is  to  see  that  tliey  do  not 
get  neglected  when  the  flowering  season  is  over. 
Pots  5 inches  in  diameter  are  very  suitable  for 
the  Ixias,  and  in  each  one  half-a-dozen  bulbs 
may  be  put.  Good  drainage  is  very  necessary, 
and  a suitable  soil  is  composed  of  good,  sandy 
loam,  lightened,  if  too  heavy,  by  an  addition  of 
silver  sand  and  leaf-mould.  The  different  Ixias 
are  largely  grown  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
are  imported  into  this  country  during  the  winter 
months,  when  they  should  be  at  once  potted  at 
such  a depth  that  the  upper  part  of  the  bulb  is 


well  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  when,  if  given 
ordinary  greenhouse  treatment— i.e.,  just  keep 
clear  of  frost — they  will  bloom  well.  After 
flowering  water  should  be  gradually  withheld 
till  they  go  naturally  to  rest.  In  the  open  ground 
a thoroughly-drained,  sheltered  border  is  essen- 
tial to  their  well-doing. — P. 


HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS. 
These  beautiful  plants  are  now  at  their  best, 
and  few  flowers  show  the  great  improvements 
that  result  from  repeated  selection  and  careful 
hybridising  better  than  these.  The  colours 
range  from  the  brightest  yellow  to  the  richest 
maroon,  with  spotted  varieties  in  endless  profu- 
sion. I have  lately  had  about  150  fine  plants  in 
bloom,  and  so  varied  were  the  colours  that  not 
two  could  be  found  that  were  exactly  alike.  My 
mode  of  culture  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  June  in 
pans  of  fine  rich,  light  soil,  pressed  down  mode- 
rately firm,  and  with  just  a light  covering  of 
silver  sand.  The  seed  is  sown  evenly  and  thinly, 
for,  being  very  minute,  the  young  plants,  if  too 
thick,  draw  up  and  become  weakly.  The  lightest 
dusting  of  sand  over  the  seed  is  enough,  and 
water  must  be  applied  with  a very  fine-rosed 
pot.  Set  the  seed-pans  in  a cold  frame,  shading 
from  direct  sunshine,  and  be  very  careful  that 
the  soil  does  not  get  dry,  or  the  young  plants 
will  perish  in  a few  hours.  Keep  the  pan  near 
the  glass,  so  that  the  seedlings  do  not  get  drawn, 
and,  as  the  weather  is  usually  hot  and  dry  during 
July  and  August,  keep  the  frame  damp  by 
sprinkling  water  on  the  floor  and  shading  as 
soon  as  the  sun  strikes  the  glass.  As  soon  as 
the  seedlings  can  be  handled  pot  them  off 
into  thumb-pots,  using  rich  light  soil  with 
plenty  of  sifted  leaf-mould  and  silver  sand,  and 
as  soon  as  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  transfer 
them  to  3-inch  pots,  using  the  same  kind  of  soil 
as  before  ; and  in  these  pots  they  will  continue 
growing  gently  up  to  the  middle  of  the  winter, 
and  it  is  during  this  period  that  so  many  gt  t 
irreparably  injured,  for,  although  they  wi.d  not 
stand  any  amount  of  frost,  few  plants  suffer  so 
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quickly  from  the  effects  of  dry  fire-heat,  and  for 
this  reason  they  should  be  kept  in  pits,  frames, 
or  other  low  structures,  where  the  frost  can  be 
kept  out  principally  by  external  coverings.  A 
brick  pit,  with  a coal-ash  bed  for  setting  the 
plants  on,  is  one  of  the  best  places  that  can  be 
had  for  these  moisture-loving  plants,  and  with 
very  little  aid  from  the  hot-water  pipes  such 
plants  as  these  can  be  safely  carried  through 
ordinary  winter  without  ever  heating  the  pipes 
enough  to  dry  the  air  much.  I may  add  that 
very  careful  watering  is  necessary,  for,  although 
Calceolarias  suffer  so  quickly  from  drought,  they 
are  equally  as  soon  killed  outright  by  any  excess 
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of  water.  As  soou  as  the  days  begin  to  lengthen, 
.r  during  February  and  March,  give  the  plants 
their  final  shift  into  6 inch  or  7-inch  pots,  and 
they  will  make  plants  quite  large  enough  for 
any  tlecorative  purposes  ; and  at  this  potting  a 
somewhat  stiffer  soil  may  be  used.  I use 
turf  that  has  been  stacked  up  long  enough  for 
the  Grass  to  get  quite  dead.  This  will,  with 
about  one-quarter  leaf-mould  and  a little  sharp 
sand,  grow  splendid  plants.  When  the  blooms 
push  up  I give  weak  liquid-manure,  made  by 
putting  a bag  of  cow  or  horse-manure  and  soot 
into  a large  cask  of  water,  applying  this  about 
twice  a week.  Plants  thus  treated  are  very 
little  troubled  with  fly,  but  if  it  appears  fumi- 
gate at  once.  The  typical  form  of  these 
Calceolarias  is  depicted  on  p.  167. 

J.  G.,  Hants 


FLOWERING  GREVILLEAS. 

I WAS  asked  the  other  day  by  a young  lady 
what  she  should  do  with  a plant  of  Grevillea 
robusta  when  it  flowered?  I replied,  “You 
will  be  tired  of  the  plant  long  before  that  occurs, 
for  I do  not  think  there  is  a recorded  instance 
of  one  flowering  in  Europe.  This  Grevillea, 
the  Silk  Oak-tree  of  the  colonists,  grows  to 
100  feet  in  height,  but  it  does  not  bloom  before 
attaining  this  size,  then  producing  spikes  of  deep- 
red  flowers.  There  are,  however,  some  exceed- 
ingly  handsome  dwarf  kinds  which  flower  very 
freely,  and  I will  tell  you  of  them  through 
G.iPvDENiNO.”  And  here  is  some  account  of  a 
few  elegant  sorts  which  I would  advise  every- 
one to  grow.  They  are  plants  which  do  not 
require  large  pots,  and  they  bear  the  hardiest 
greenhouse  treatment.  The  drainage  must  be 
good,  and  always  be  kept  in  open  order,  never 
being  allowed  to  become  stopped,  and  the  soil 
must  be  a mixture  of  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  loam, 
in  about  equal  parts,  to  which  add  a fair  pro- 
portion of  sharp  sand  ; pot  firmly,  leaving  a 
good  space  on  the  surface  for  water.  Treated 
in  this  manner,  all  will  go  well,  and  you  can 
have  plenty  of  blossoms  from  the  plants  enumer- 
ated below.  They  are  flowers,  too,  of  singular 
construction,  and  they  last  long  in  full  beauty. 
All  the  kinds  are  natives  of  Australia,  the  genus 
being  very  widely  spread  throughout  that  land. 

G.  ALPESTRIS,  the  mountain  Grevillea,  is  a 
plant  widely  distributed  in  its  native  country, 
and  which  flowers  all  the  year  round,  but  with 
us  it  blooms  in  a young  state  mostly  in  the  spring 
months  ; the  curved  tubular  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  terminal  corymbs  or  bunches,  deep  red 
at  the  base,  passing  into  yellow  towards  the 
tips,  which  give  the  plant  the  appearance  of  a 
burning  bush  ; the  leaves  are  somewhat  ovate, 
deep-green,  and  pubescent. 

(-1.  H.vnksi  (named  in  honour  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks)  is  a somewhat  taller  plant  than  the  last- 
named,  attaining  a height  of  nearly  20  feet,  but 
blooming  profusely  long  before  this  height  is 
reached.  The  leaves,  some  6 in.  or  8 in.  long,  are 
pinnate,  witli  a narrow  wing  connecting  the 
pinnae,  so  that  they  become  really  pinnatifid,  the 
segments  being  light-green  on  the  upper  side, 
downy  beneath.  The  head  of  flower  is  terminal, 
branching,  and  very  bright  and  showy  ; the  tube 
is  curved,  rosy-scarlet,  tipped  with  yellow. 

G.  ERKiFOLiA  (the  Heath-leaved  Grevillea). 

This  is  a plant  widely  distributed  in  Aus- 
tralia. It  forms  a dwarf  shrub,  producing 
small,  simple  leaves  and  terminal  heads  of  short 
flowers,  which  are  bright-red. 

G.  fasicuJjAta  (the  fascicled,  or  bundle- 
flowered  Grevillea).— This  is  a plant  with  long, 
narrow,  simple  leaves  and  bundles  of  flowers  on 
all  the  little  sprays,  which  are  red,  with  yellow 
tips.  It  grows  about  4 feet  high. 

G.  MACROSTYLis  (the  large-pinned  Grevillea). 
— Leaves  short,  much  in  shape  like  a Goose- 
berry-leaf, but  stout  and  pungent,  each  angle 
being  furnished  with  a tooth-like  spine  ; co- 
rymbs small,  butjnumerous,  deep-red  at  the  base, 
the  upper  part  pale-yellow,  the  long  style  or  pin 
deep-red. 

G.  PREissi(Mr.Preiss’s  Grevillea). — This  is  the 
most  elegant  of  the  kinds  here  enumerated.  It 
grows  to  about  3 feet  in  height,  but  I have  seen 
it  flowering  when  but  6 inches  high.  The  foliage 
is  pinnate,  narrow,  very  dense,  and  bright- 
green  ; corymbs  large,  slightly  tomentose,  pink- 
and-yellow,  greenish  at  the  base. 

G.  PULCHELLA  (the  pretty  Grevillea),  a very 
elegant  evergreen  shrub,  but  now  superseded  in 
beauty  by  many  others;  the  flowers,  which 


appear  during  the  early  spring  months,  being 
numerous  and  white,  leaves  pinnate,  or  nearly 
so,  the  segments  triangular,  and  armed  at  the 
points  with  a sharp  bristle. 

G.  BOSMARiNiFOLiA  (the  Rosemary  leaved 
Grevillea). — In  this  plant  we  have  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  this  list,  and,  what  is  more, 
my  friend,  Mr.  Tumor,  of  Dartmouth,  and  other 
readers  living  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  will 
find  it  one  of  the  prettiest  shrubs  for  the  open 
border.  In  growth  the  plant  is  robust,  with 
crowded,  simple  leaves,  which  are  deep-green 
above,  downy  beneath.  The  corymbs  of  flowers 
are  very  numerous,  of  an  intense  deep-red, 
tipped  with  yellowish-green.  I have  noticed 
particularly  that  this  is  a plant  which  will 
thrive  admirably  in  the  south  and  west  of 
England ; but  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  will  find  it  more  difficult  to  grow  it, 
but  those  so  situated  will  find  this  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  greenhouse  shrubs.  It  attains 
the  height  of  some  4 feet  or  5 feet,  and  becomes 
a dense  shrub.  In  growing  these  plants  I have 
before  noted  the  necessity  for  good  drainage, 
and  although  in  the  summer  months  a fair  supply 
of  water  is  requisite,  during  the  winter  but  little 
is  necessary,  yet  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  suffer  for  want  of  water  at  any  time  ; neither 
should  they  be  subjected  to  too  great  warmth. 

J.  Jarvis. 


642.— Hybridising  Pelargoniums.— 

All  that  is  necessary  is  to  apply  pollen  from  the 
flowers  of  one  variety  to  the  stigmas  of  those 
of  the  plants  selected  for  the  female  parent  at 
the  right  moment.  This  must  be  done  when  the 
flowers  are  fully  expanded,  and  while  the  sun 
is  shining  brightly  on  a summer’s  morning.  The 
stigma,  to  which  the  pollen  is  to  be  applied  either 
directly,  gathering  a bloom  from  the  pollen- 
parent,  or  transferred  with  a camel-hair  brush, 
will  be  seen  in  the  centre  of  each  flower,  sur- 
rounded by  the  pollen-bearing  anthers.  It  is  a 
violet  or  carmine-coloured  process,  separating 
at  the  top  into  five  very  fine  filaments,  and 
when  these  recurve  nearly  on  to  the  stem  the 
flower  is  ready  for  fertilisation.  In  order  to 
ensure  a good  cross,  the  anthers  of  the  seed- 
bearing flowers  must  be  cut  off  with  a fine 
pair  of  scissors  before  they  begin  to  shed  their 
pollen.  Mark  the  flowers  operated  upon,  and  if 
the  pollen  “takes”  well  you  will  have  five 
seeds  from  each  bloom. — B.  G.  R. 

680.  — Lapageria  rosea  in  a cold 
greenhouse.  — This  requires  a deal  of 
patience,  for  in  its  early  life  it  grows  very 
slowly.  It  requires  no  more  warmth  than  to 
keep  off  hard  frost,  but  must  be  shaded  from 
hot  sun,  and  it  loves  a cool,  moist  atmosphere 
during  the  summer.  Every  spring  young  shoots 
come  up  from  the  base  of  the  plant,  out  of  the 
soil — indeed,  just  like  Asparagus.  Slugs  are 
very  fond  of  them — are  almost  sure  to  eat  them 
off  unless  some  means  are  taken  to  protect  them. 
A lamp-glass  put  over  them  for  a time  is  one 
way  of  doing  so.  Lapagerias  require  careful 
watering  in  the  winter,  or  the  roots  are  apt  to 
decay  ; but  in  summer  they  must  get  liberal 
supplies  of  moisture,  or  the  foliage  turns  brown. 
— Byfleet. 

719.  — Repotting  Camellias  and 
Azaleas.  — There  are  two  seasons  when 
Camellias  may  be  repotted,  either  just  as  the 
plants  have  finished  blooming,  or  towards  the 
end  of  the  summer,  when  the  blossom-buds  are 
set.  I have  repotted  at  both  seasons  with  about 
equal  results.  The  best  time  to  pot  Azaleas  is 
in  spring,  as  soon  as  the  flowering  is  over.  All 
this  class  of  plants  must  be  potted  firmly,  ram- 
ming the  soil  into  the  pot  with  a round-ended 
stick,  slightly  flattened  at  the  sides. — E.  H. 

706. — Aspidistra  lurida  flowering. — 
This  plant,  if  of  a fairly  large  size  and  left  undis- 
turbed in  the  pot  for  two  years,  invariably  flo  wers 
every  year  afterwards  ; but  it  does  not  do  so  if 
the  roots  are  oftener  disturbed.  There  are  a good 
many  people  who  have  never  seen  the  flowers  of 
this  plant,  although  they  have  grown  it  for 
years.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  colour  of 
the  blossoms  is  so  much  like  the  colour  of  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  growing  that  unless  any- 
one is  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  plant 
they  would  escape  their  notice,  as  the  flowers 
rest  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  sometimes  hardly 
getting  above  it.  I cannot  quite  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  the  querist  in  this  case  when  he 
states  that  the  plant  is  now  throwing  up  a 


flower-stalk.  I have  never  seen  a flower  with  a [ 
stem  attached  above  the  soil.  I hope  “ M. 
Hooppell  ” will  not  find  that  the  flower-stem  is 
nothing  more  than  a rising  leaf  which  is  not  un- 
like the  flower-stem  of  some  plants.  The  blos- 
soms of  this  Aspidistra  are  more  curious  than 
beautiful.  Those  who  have  not  seen  them 
should  examine  their  plants  minutely  every 
spring,  as  that  is  the  time  they  usually  flower. 

— J.  G.  0.  .V 

I have  often  had  old  pot-bound  plants  produce 

flowers  ; but  the  blossoms  open  so  close  to  the  soil,  and 
are  so  inconspicuous  in  colour,  that  they  do  not  attract 
attention. — E.  H. 

669. — A forcing-pit. — This  may  be  made 
4 feet  deep  in  front  and  5 feet  at  the  back,  18 
inches  out  of  the  ground  in  front,  and  2 feet 
6 inches  behind.  Each  light  should  be  6 feet 
long  by  4 feet  wide,  and  made  of  2-inch  stuff ; 
the  wall  plates  of  5-inch  by  3-inch  quartering. 
The  walls  ought  to  be  9 inches  thick,  the  upper  | 
courses  built  with  cement,  and  the  plates  well  1 
bedded  in  the  same.  The  cost  depends  upon  I 
the  price  of  bricks  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  to  I 
build  a pit  of  the  depth  mentioned,  8 feet  long 
by  6 feet  broad,  would  take  about  1,500,  which, 
at  £2  per  1,000,  would  be  £.3,  and  with  the  i 
lights,  timber,  cement,  paint,  and  labour,  the 
whole  ought  not  to  cost  more  than  about  £6. — 

B.  C.  R I 

660.— Budding  seedling  Lemons  and  ! 
Oranges. — It  is  usual  to  graft  any  of  the  ! 
Citron  family  when  grown  under  glass,  this 
being  done  in  a close,  moist  heat  in  the  spring, 
and  the  method  employed  is  that  of  whip  or 
splice-grafting.  In  France  and  other  countries  i 
where  the  trees  grow  in  the  open  air  they  are,  ‘ 
however,  very  generally  budded,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  same  plan  should  not  be 
adopted  in  the  greenhouse.  It  is  done  in 
exactly  the  same  way  as  Roses  are  budded,  but 
with  the  Orange  the  inverted  system  of  T- 
budding  is  said  to  afford  the  best  results. 
Plants  of  the  size  named  are  large  enough  for  ' 
the  operation  ; the  usual  time  is  while  the  plants  ’ 
are  in  full  growth,  in  June  or  July,  though  it  is  ‘ 
sometimes  done  in  the  early  spring,  dormant 
buds  from  the  previous  season  being  made  use 
of.— B.  C.  R. 

647.— Coleus-plants  in  a cold  frame. 

— It  is  doubtful  if  these  will  do  much  good  for 
the  next  month,  especially  if  they  were  raised  U 
in  a warm  house,  as  few  plants  enjoy  and,  j! 
indeed,  demand  so  much  heat  as  these,  particu-  i| 
larly  while  in  a small  state.  You  may  manage  )' 
to  save  them  by  closing  the  frame  early  with 
sun-heat  and  matting  it  up  closely  at  night ; give  ; ! 
air  only  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  when  the  sun  shines  strongly,  none  at  all 
on  dull  or  cold  days,  and  give  only  just  enough 
water  to  prevent  flagging.  A month  hence  they 
may  begin  to  grow  ; but,  without  the  command 
of  some  amount  of  heat,  it  was  decidedly  unwise  ^ ' 
to  procure  them  so  early. — B.  C.  R. 

Oil.— Tuberous  Begonias  not  starting  well.  ' 
— The  bulbs  probably  want  a little  warmth,  when,  if 
sound,  they  will  start  all  right.  Plunging  them  in  fibre 
will  hinder  rather  than  help  them,  unless  it  is  over  a 
gentle  hot-bed,  as  being  a non-conductor  it  tends  to  keep 
the  roots  cool.  The  pots  would  be  better  stood  on  a warm 
shelf,  or  in  a sunny  window.  If  they  do  not  start  at  all 
they  are  dead — rotten  probably. — B.  C.  R. 

582.— Indian  Azaleas  and  their  treatment. 

— Yes,  weak  soot-water  is  excellent.  It  must  be  only 
just  coloured,  and  given  not  more  that  once  a-week,  while 
the  buds  are  swelling,  and  growth  is  being  made.  Potting 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over.  Small 
plants  are  better  kept  inside  altogether ; but  large  ones 
may  stand  outside  in  a shady  place  out-of-doors  from  July 
till  September. — B.  C.  R. 

69S.— Eucalyptus  globulus.— If  the  seeds  are 
sown  now  in  a warm  frame  and  ported  off  as  soon  as  large 
enough  to  handle,  returning  the  plants  to  the  frame  for  a 
time  till  established,  afterwards  hardening  off,  and  plant-  | 
ing  or  plunging  the  plants  out  in  the  pots,  they  will  grow  I 
from  3 feet  to  5 feet  high  by  the  autumn.— E.  H. 

707. — Plants  for  a warm  house  wall.— WTiy 
not  try  a Grape-Vine  of  a good  hardy  kind,  such  as  the 
Black  Cluster,  or  the  White  Muscadine  ? The  warm  wall 
would  just  suit,  and  they  do  as  well  in  the  town  atmos- 
phere as  most  things. — E.  H. 

718.— Treatment  of  old  Cacti.— I had 

an  old  plant  of  the  crimson  Cereus  given  to  me 
about  two  years  ago.  I repotted  it  in  loam, 
leaf-mould,  old  mortar,  sand,  and  shingle  ; kept 
it  rather  dry  through  the  winter  in  a cool  con- 
servatory, and  about  February  removed  it  to  a 
warm  house,  and  watered  it  more  freely.  Last 
year  it  produced  thirteen  buds,  of  which  nine  | 
opened  into  very  fine  blooms.  In  the  autumn 
I found  that  it  had  made  a good  deal  of  gro^h, 
and  therefore  turned  it  out  of  its  pot,  divided 
it  into  five  plants,  and  potted  each  separately, 
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but  kept  them  in  the  warm  house  all  the 
winter  to  encourage  fresh  growth.  Three  of 
these  are  now  blooming,  and  the  flowers  are  as 
fine  as  any  that  I have  seen. — A.  G.  Butler. 

, The  ordinary  greenhouse  Cacti  are  not 

difficult  to  grow.  Keep  them  on  the  side  of  dry- 
ness at  the  root  in  winter,  but  still  give  some  water, 
when  the  days  begin  to  lengthen  increasing  the 
quantity.  When  the  blossom-buds  appear  a 
little  stimulant  may  be  given  them,  but  it  is 
not  required  at  any  other  time.  Do  not  over- 
pot, and  use  plenty  of  porous  material  in  the 
compost.  The  members  of  this  family  for  the 
most  part  grow  wild  in  countries  where  the  wet 
and  dry  seasons  alternate.  During  the  dry 
time  the  growth  gets  thoroughly  ripe,  and  the 
plants  break  into  growth  and  blossom  when  the 
rain  comes.  If  this  condition  of  things  is  imi- 
tated the  plants  will  bloom  freely. — E.  H. 

638.— Treatment  of  Azaleas.— It  is  not 

the  custom  to  prune  these,  as  they  naturally 
grow  into  compact,  bush-like  form.  When  re- 
potting is  needful  it  should  be  done  just  as 
young  growths  are  pushing  out,  as  this  is  the 
time  when  root-action  commences ; but  you 
must  make  sure  that  they  really  do  require  fresh 


fibrous  peat,  with  a fourth  of  leaf-mould  and 
plenty  of  sharp  sand.  For  large  plants  add  a 
third  of  turfy  yellow  loam,  and  in  all  cases 
drain  well  and  ram  the  soil  quite  firm.  Now 
shut  them  up  close  in  a rather  warm  greenhouse 
or  pit,  with  moist  atmosphere,  and  shade  from 
hot  sun,  and  syringe  them  frequently  overhead, 
but  give  water  sparingly  at  the  root  until  the 
plants  have  become  established  and  are  growing 
freely,  when  an  abundant  supply  is  necessary. 
Grow  them  on  thus,  with  but  little  ventilation, 
until  the  buds  can  just  be  seen,  or  felt,  in  the 
points  of  the  shoots,  when  the  ventilation  should 
be  increased,  and  the  moisture  and  shade 
reduced,  both  by  degrees,  until  they  will  bear 
almost  full  exposure.  Then  winter  them  cool, 
keeping  the  soil  only  just  moist,  and  they  will 
not  fail  to  bloom  well  the  following  spring.  As 
soon  as  they  begin  to  move  give  some  weak 
liquid-manure  or  soot-water  once  a week  until 
the  first  blooms  expand. — B.  C.  R. 


643.— Nitrate  of  soda.— It  is  not  actually 
necessary  to  mix  this  stimulant  with  anything, 
though  it  is  not  uncommonly  done  with  sand  or 
fine  soil  when  sown  broadcast  on  a large  scale. 


five  districts,  so  that  exhibitors  from  the  north 
will  not  have  to  compete  against  the  south,  the 
west,  the  Midlands,  &c.,  or  vice  ver/td.  The 
secretary  is  Mr.  Edward  Owen  Greening,  of 
3,  Agar-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C.,  from 
whom  schedules  can  be  obtained  free  of  charge. 


PERNS. 

THE  ROYAL  FERN  (OSMUNDA  REGALIS). 
This  (here  illustrated)  is  also  called  the 
Flowering  Fern,  and.  I am  happy  to  see 
these  hardy  plants  again  becoming  so  popular. 
Both  names  are  specially  applicable  to  this 
Fern.  The  plant  is  not  found  in  a wild 
state  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but 
I should  think  it  will  eventually  establish 
itself  in  the  locality  of  Carshalton  and  Hack- 
bridge,  in  Surrey,  for  the  plant  is  grown  in 
large  quantities  in  the  grounds  of  the  Grange 
there — Mr,  Smee’s  most  lovely  garden — and  I 
should  imagine  the  spores  will  eventually  get 
out  from  the  premises  into  the  many  fine  and 
suitable  places  to  nurture  it  which  exi  st  in  the 
locality.  It  is  a common  Irish  Fern,  and  I have 
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soil,  as  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  hard- 
wooded  plants  than  overpotting.  The  pots 
should  be  full  of  healthy  roots,  or  it  is  best  to 
kaye  them  as  they  are,  merely  looking  ta  the 
Mainage,  In  repotting  give  but  a small  shift, 
the  smaller  the  better,  and  use  the  best  peat, 
with  a liberal  addition  of  sand.  Give  good 
drainage,  putting  some  Moss  on  the  crocks,  and 
press  the  compost  in  firmly  round  the  old  ball 
^th  a blunt  stick,  and  make  the  surface  very 
firm.  The  next  thing  is  careful  watering,  allow- 
ing the  soil  to  become  almost  dry  before  giving 
water.  Encourage  growth  in  hot  weather  by 
in  the  afternoon.  In  this  way  you 
Will  get  them  to  make  growths  strong  enough  to  ; 
form  buds.  Another  most  important  detail  is 
putting  them  in  the  open  air  from  the  middle  of 
July  to  the  middle  of  September  to  mature  the 
wood. — Byfleet. 

Take  them  in  hand  at  once,  and  commence 
by  trimming  and  tying  them  into  shape  a little, 
shortening  back  any  over-luxuriant  shoots,  so  as 
TO  afford  a shapely,  but  not  too  formal  outline. 
JN  ext  repot  the  plants,  giving  them  a shift  into 
pots  2 inches  or  3 inches  larger  if  much  cramped 
iR  the  same  sized  pots 
It  these  are  large  for  the  plants,  or  the  roots  are 
at  all  weak  or  decayed.  Only  remove  any  loose 
or  spent  soil,  for  these  plants  must  by  no  means 
be  shaken  out  altogether  ; cut  away  any  dead 
or  diseased  roots,  and  repot  in  a mixture  of  goo  1 


simply  for  the  convenience  of  distributing  i 
more  evenly.  From  1 cwt.  to  2 cwt.  per  acre  i 
a fair  dressing,  or  about  2 lb.  per  rod  of  ground 
About  double  the  quantity  of  superphosphat 
may  be  advantageously  applied  with  it  fo 
many  crops  roots  especially,  this  supplyin 
phosphoric  acid,  and  the  nitrate  nitrogen 
For  small  or  tender  plants  it  is,  however 
safer  and  better  to  water  the  beds  with  ; 
solution  of  1 oz.  of  the  nitrate  to  the  gallon.- 
B.  C.  R, 


The  National  Co-operative  Flower 

Show  has  again  been  arranged  to  be  held  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  The  date  fixed  is  Satur- 
day,  August  16th.  Last  year  the  show  attained 
colossal  dimensions,  filling  the  great  nave  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  from  end  to  end.  The  number 
of  exhibits  was  over  4,000,  and  visitors  ex- 
TOeded  32,000.  This  year  the  Agricultural  and 
Idorticutitural  Association  of  London  contributes 
nearly  £200  in  prizes,  and  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company  £150.  It  is  expected  that  special 
prizes  will  also  be  oflered  by  numerous  London 
and  provincial  co-operative  societies,  as  was 
done  last  year.  The  schedule  just  issued  is  a 
52-page  pamphlet.  It  embraces  offers  of  825 
money  prizes,  besides  silver  and  bronze  medals, 
and,  for  the  first  time,  a champion  gold  medal.' 
One  new  feature  is  the  division  of  exhibitors 
into  geographical  districts.  For  the  more  im- 
poitant  prizes  the  country  is  mapped  out  into 


found  it  abundantly  in  that  country  ; it  is  also 
found  plentifully  in  Devonshire,  and  I know  of  it 
in  one  locality  in  Sussex,  which  shall  be  nameless, 
for  this  is  a county  too  frequently  haunted  by 
the  itinerant  Fern-salesman,  and  if  disclosed 
the  whole  stock  would  be  cleared  away  before 
next  year.  I have  also  had  several  plants  sent 
me  from  North  W ales,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dolgelly,  a district  where  Ferns  abound,  and 
my  plants  are  now  rapidly  unfolding  their 
fronds.  These  are  of  great  size,  especially  if 
the  specimens  can  be  planted  in  the  vicinity  of 
water,  for  it  is  a Fern  which  loves  such  a spot  and 
a moist  atmosphere,  and,  indeed,  it  does  not  grow 
well  if  these  conditions  are  not  accorded  it,  and 
probably  the  greatly  increased  drainage  of  the 
land  lias  had  something  to  do  with  its  scarcity. 
When  strong  the  fronds  rise  to  the  height 
of  6 or  7 feet  or  more.  They  are  leathery  in 
texture  and  bronzy-green,  the  stem  becoming  a 
large  mass  of  roots,  which  enclose  many  crowns. 
These  fronds,  notwithstanding  their  tough  and 
leathery  appearance,  are,  however,  of  only 
one  year’s  existence,  as  they  die  away  in 
autumn ; thus  the  plant  is  deciduous.  The 
fronds  are  twice  or  three  times  divided,  the 
piiinie  being  coriaceous  in  texture,  and  about 
2 inches  long  in  the  upper  part  of  the  frond. 
The  pinnules  are  wholly  contracted,  and  form  a 
dense  Spirsa-like  head  of  flower  (this  is  the 
fructification,  see  page  171) ; but  on  many  of  the 
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fronds  only  half  of  -die  pinna;  is  contracted  and 
fertile.  There  are  bnt  very  few  varieties  of  this 
plant,  although  we  have  several  exotic  kinds 
which  are  specially  desirable,  and  all  are  entitled 
to  the  name  of  flowering  Ferns,  as  the  fructifica- 
tion is  produced  in  masses  upon  the  contracted 
pinnules.  The  varieties  are 

0.  KEUALI3  CBiSTAT.t,  a Very  handsome 
Fern,  having  all  its  divisions  well  developed, 
and  in  addition  having  upon  theends  ofthefronds 
segments  flatly  expanded  and  crested,  giving 
the  whole  plant  a very  distinct  and  handsome 
appearance.  This  form,  I believe,  is  another  of 
the  many  examples  of  British  Ferns  assuming 
the  crested  form  in  a state  of  nature.  I know 
of  but  one  other  form  of  this  Royal  Fern. 

O.  BEOALis  BAMO-CBISTATA. — This  plant  re- 
sembles the  preceding,  but  in  addition  to  the 
crests  it  has  the  frond  itself  divided  and  split 
up,  and  thus  it  becomes  ramified.  I do  not  know 
of  the  origin  of  this  plant ; it  may  have  origi- 
nated from  the  first  variety. 

O.  ciNNAMOXEA.  — This  is  at  once  one  of  the  most 
distinct  and  beautiful  of  any  foreign  Ferns,  and 
no  collection  of  exotic  kinds  should  be  with- 
out it.  It  is  a deciduous  plant,  with  the  fertile 
and  sterile  fronds  distinct.  The  sterile  fronds 
are  twice  divided,  from  2 feet  to  3 feet  long, 
and  about  6 inches  or  7 inches  wide,  spreading 
outwards,  the  colour  being  of  a metallic  green. 
The  fertile  fronds  rise  in  the  centre,  erect,  some 
2 feet  to  2.^  feet  long,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  is  naked  stem,  and  the  upper  portion 
densely  covered  with  the  contracted  fertile 
pinme  and  a dense  mass  of  reddish-brown  or 
cinnamon-coloured  hairs.  This  plant  I have 
imported  largely  from  North  America,  and  it  is 
also  found  in  various  parts  of  the  East  Indies 
and  South  America,  and  a very  pretty  form  I 
have  also  had  from  the  Island  of  Jamaica. 

0.  Ceaytoxiaxa  is  another  lovely  species 
from  North  America,  and  which  is  more  appro- 
priately named  O.  interrupta,  by  which  name  it 
is  also  frequently  known.  The  fronds,  which 
are  entirely  sterile,  are  from  2 feet  to  3 feet  long, 
spreading  outwards,  the  fertile  ones  rising  in 
the  centre  and  erect,  and  having  some  four  or 
five  pairs  of  the  central  pinme  contracted  and 
wholly  fertile,  which  renders  it  at  once  con- 
spicuous and  attractive.  Any  of  my  Fern- 
loving  readers  having  a suitable  place  for  the 
growth  of  Osmundas  should  endeavour  to  raise 
them  from  seed,  and  to  do  this  fruiting  fronds 
of  the  right  age  should  be  obtained  from  friends, 
and  this  is  whilst  the  spore  cases  or  husks 
are  of  a deep-green  colour.  The  spores  them- 
selves, too,  are  of  a dun-green  hue  when  they 
are  ripe,  and  therefore  the  fruiting  points  of  the 
fronds  should  not  be  left  until  they  become 
brown,  or  they  wilt  be  quite  empty.  The 
spores  being  secured,  they  may  be  sown  on 
genial  spots  in  the  open  air,  but  I prefer  sowing 
them  under  cover  and  growing  them  for  a year 
or  two,  and  besides,  time  is  gained  by  this,  as, 
for  instance,  the  seedlings  will  have  the  benefit 
of  protection  for  the  first  winter,  their  most 
trying  time.  J.  Jabvis. 


BRACKET  FERNS. 

Febns  love  shade,  and  this  disproves  one  of  the 
“ Theories  of  Horticulture  ” by  Bindley,  where 
he  says  that  an  abundance  of  light  and  a free  circu- 
lation of  air  are  quite  indispensable  to  the  culti- 
vation of  plants.  This  is  very  well  in  theory,  but 
I have  not  found  it  accord  well  with  practice  ; 
and,  moreover,  I have  found  that  market  growers 
fight  hard  for  light  in  their  greenhouses,  but  as 
soon  as  the  sun  gets  strong  the  glass  is  whitened 
over,  or  some  other  kind  of  shading  is  resorted 
to.  Some  few  years  ago,  when  I was  re-erecting 
an  old  house,  one  that  had  stood  for  upwards  of 
a hundred  years,  I was  told  by  a market  man  at 
the  time  that  the  rafters  were  too  deep,  and  that 
I should  never  be  able  to  grow  plants  in  it ; and 
yet  this  was  a structure  in  which  some  of  the 
very  best  specimens  of  hard-wooded  Heaths  and 
other  greenhouse  plants  had  been  turned  out  of 
for  years — indeed,  I may  say  that  the  very  finest 
collection  of  Heaths  and  New  Holland  plants 
which  were  ever  seen  in  this  country  were  growm 
in  this  house,  and  were  staged  at  the  opening  of 
the  Sydenham  Crystal  Palace.  Therefore,  I say  to 
“ Alpha,”  do  not  accept  theory  against  practice 
in  all  things,  and  especially  in  the  culture  of 
plants.  I have  been  growing  plants  for  a good 
number  of  years  now,  and  I never  yet  saw  Ferns 
doing  better  than  when  grown  in  a shady  house 


with  a quiet  atmosphere,  and  the  fact  of  your 
plants  being  a long  distance  from  the  glass  I 
do  not  look  upon  as  of  any  importance,  although 
a free  circulation  of  air  will  be  necessary 
to  maintain  them  in  health  and  to  prevent 
them  from  growing  too  soft  and  spindly ; 
but  even  this  must  be  admitted  with  care, 
because  I have  known  cases  where  Orchids, 
which  we  all  know  love  air,  can,  and  do,  have  too 
much  of  it,  and  that  they  have  been  much 
improved  in  health  by  the  total  exclusion  of 
external  air  for  months.  This,  I know,  is 
against  the  usual  rule  and  the  accepted  theories, 
but  circumstances  alter  cases,  and  for  Ferns  in 
particular  my  friend  “ Alpha  ” may  content  her 
mind  that  she  will  be  able  to  grow  them  well  in 
the  house  described  without  let  or  hindrance. 
The  style  of  planting,  too,  is  very  good,  and  all 
that  is  wanted  are  some  plants  for  growing  as, 
what  I call,  bracket  Ferns.  As  the  house  has  a 
warm  temperature  there  is  little  difficulty,  and 
you  certainly  cannot  have  better  plants  than  the 
Stag’s  Horn  Ferns  (Platyceriums),  of  which  P. 
alcicorne,  P.  Stemmaria,  and  P.  grande  are 
familiar  examples.  Next  to  these  come  the  genus 
Drynaria,  of  which  the  best  examples  are  1). 
coronans,  D.  morbillosa,  D.  quercifolia,  and  D. 
diversifolia.  Another  beautiful  plant  for  this 
purpose  is  Aglaomorpha  Meyeriaua,  whilst 
various  species  of  Polybotrya  will  lend 
enchantment  to  the  view,  the  best  kinds  being 
P.  acuminata,  P.  osmundacea,  and  P.  caudata. 
The  above  are  the  best  of  the  strong-growing 
kinds.  If  you  require  more  and  smaller  plants 
I shall  be  very  glad  to  offer  you  a selection,  so 
please  let  me  know  if  you  require  any  further 
assistance.  J.  J.vbvis. 

661. — Little  Ferns. — As  they  are  doing 
well  now,  they  should  grow  even  more  strongly 
when  repotted.  I think  the  cause  of  your 
failure  must  be  in  watering,  or,  perhaps,  in  the 
compost.  For  ordinary  cool-house  Ferns,  peat 
and  loam  in  equal  parts  is  a good  compost, 
with  a good  dash  of  white  sand.  Let  the  soil 
be  just  moist  when  used,  and  do  not  water 
until  the  top  of  it  begins  to  look  rather  white, 
until  it  gets  full  of  roots.  Too  frequent  water- 
ing in  the  case  of  newly  potted  plants  makes 
the  soil  sour.  When  the  plants  become  root- 
bound  they  may  be  watered  more  liberally — 
indeed,  they  should  never  then  become  quite 
dry. — Byeleet. 

070.  — Getting  rid  of  brown  - scale  in  a 

fernery.— There  is  no  better  way  that  I know  of  of 
getting  rid  of  Seale  on  Maiden-hair  Ferns  than  washing 
the  fronds  in  soapy  water  and  a little  Tobacco-wacer.  The 
fronds  are  so  delicate  that  stronger  measures  might  do 
more  harm  than  good.  If  they  are  very  badly  infested 
the  fronds  had  better  be  cut  off. — G.  S.  S. 


ORCHIDS. 

DENDROBIUM  SUAVISSIMUM. 

I AM  asked  by  “ Tadema  ” if  I know  anything 
of  the  above-named  plant,  and  if  I do  to  say 
something  about  its  cultivation  ? This  I the 
more  readily  do,  as  it  is  one  of  my  great 
favourites — indeed,  I look  upon  a good  variety 
of  this  plant  as  being  one  of  the  most  superb 
kinds  ever  imported  of  the  yellow-flowered  sec- 
tion. The  plant  is  nearly  allied  to  D.  chryso- 
toxum,  but  yet  is  very  distinct  and  superior  to 
it.  It  has  stout-ribbed  bulbs,  which  are  some- 
times club-shaped  ; at  others  spindle-shaped, 
bearing  several  stout  and  deep-green  leaves  on 
the  summit ; the  flower-spikes  are  freely 
produced  upon  the  two-year-old  stems,  and 
frequently  upon  older  ones  (here  is  another 
check  to  the  annual  primer).  The  spike  is 
sometimes  a foot  long,  bearing  from  ten  to 
twelve  flowers  of  large  size  and  exquisite 
in  beauty,  the  whole  flower  being  of  a rich 
golden-yellow,  having  a deep  maroon,  almost 
black,  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  lip,  which  con- 
trasts beautifully  with  the  golden-yellow  of  the 
other  part.  The  flowers  also  are  fragrant  and 
last  a considerable  time  in  full  beauty.  The 
plant,  moreover,  when  doing  well  is  very  free, 
producing  many  spikes,  and  the  same  bulb  will 
continue  to  produce  spikes  for  several  years  in 
succession.  This  kind  was  introduced  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  from  Upper  Burmih 
by  Mr.  Low,  of  the  Clapton  Nurseries.  Its 
flowering  time  is  at  hand,  as  it  usually  opens  in 
the  month  of  June,  and  this  being  an  early 
season  with  most  Orchids,  fanciers  of  these  flowers 
may  look  out  for  it  at  any  minute.  As  to  growing 
and  managing  this  plant,  it  is  found  thriving 


naturally  upon  the  forest  trees  and  upon  rocks, 
and,  judging  of  the  appearance  of  many  of  the 
imported  plants,  in  very  exposed  positions,  and, 
even  at  home,  can  scarcely  ever  produce  such 
stout  and  massive  bulbs  as  they  come  to  us 
with.  The  bulbs  are  long  and  more  spiral- 
shaped. I have  found  them  thrive  best  when 
hung  up  in  baskets  near  the  glass,  fully  exposed 
to  sun  and  light,  saving  just  during  the  hottest 
time  in  the  middle  of  the  daj' ; it  also  requires  a 
free  circulation  of  air  and  an  abundance  of 
water  through  the  growing  season  ; it  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  that  good  drainage  is  provided, 
and  the  potting  material  should  consist  of  good 
peat-fibre,  mixed  with  chopped  Sphagnum- 
Moss,  the  whole  to  be  made  firm,  and  the 
plants  to  be  elevated  above  the  rim  of  the  pot. 

Matt.  Bbamble. 


SACCOLABIUM  CURVIFOLIUM. 

This  is  the  name  of  a very  pretty  spike  of  Orchid 
bloom  sent  by  “David  Ward,”  and  it  is  one  of 
those  kinds  which  I should  like  to  bring  round  into 
popular  favour  once  more.  When  out  of  bloom 
it  is  a pretty  plant,  dwarf  and  compact  in  habit, 
its  distinct  pale-green  leaves  being  thick  and 
leathery  in  texture ; the  spike  is  erect  and 
many- flowered,  the  flowers  being  very  dense, 
the  flowers  being  of  a deep  cinnabar-red,  and 
very  showy.  It  is  a plant  which  retains  its 
beauty  for  several  weeks.  It  thrives  well  in 
baskets  suspended  from  the  roof,  as  well  as  in 
pots,  but  I prefer  the  basket  pattern,  as  under 
this  system  it  can  obtain  a greater  abundance 
of  light.  It  should  be  planted  in  rough  Sphagnum 
Moss,  made  firm,  and  during  summer  it  may  be 
dewed  over  with  the  syringe.  It  is  a slow- 
growing  plant,  which,  when  it  attains  a foot  or 
18  inches  in  height,  is  very  handsome,  from  the 
closeness  of  its  leaves.  I have  seen  plants  2 feet 
high,  but  not  of  late  years,  and  this,  indeed,  is 
a great  size  for  it  to  attain.  It  requires  the 
warmest  house.  Matt.  Bramble. 


CATTLEYA  VELUTINA. 

My  friend  “ T.  Wood  ” need  not  to  be  disturbed 
about  having  bought  a specimen  for  C.  bicolor, 
and  finding  when  it  bloomed  that  it  was  this 
species,  as  C.  velutina  is  equally  as  good 
an  Orchid  as  C.  bicolor — indeed,  unless  you 
wanted  the  latter  plant  particularly,  you  have 
the  advantage — and  I have  no  doubt  but  your 
tradesman  will  in  all  probability  gladly  change 
it.  It  is  now  about  twenty  years  ago  when  the 
plant  was  first  seen  in  this  country,  and  it  has 
very  much  the  growth  of  C.  bicolor — indeed,  it 
was  called  a natural  hybrid  between  C.  bicolor 
and  C.  guttata  ; but  I am  not  a believer  in  this, 
for  the  plant  has  been  imported  in  considerable 
quantities  since,  and  I do  not  think  hybrids  exist 
in  such  quantities.  It  is  a very  handsome  species 
and  its  flowers  are  very  fragrant.  As  before 
remarked,  in  growth  it  resembles  C.  bicolor,  but 
the  flowers  are  very  different.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  tawny  orange-yellow,  profusely  spotted 
with  purple  ; the  lip  white,  three-lobed,  the  side 
lobes  erect,  the  large  front  lobe  white,  streaked 
with  distant  lines  of  purplish- violet,  and  covered 
with  a velvety  pubescence.  This  plant,  it  must 
be  remembered,  has  but  slender  stems,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  withstand  a severe  drying 
with  impunity,  and  during  the  summer  season 
it  enjoys  an  abundance  of  sun  and  light,  and 
not  so  much  water  as  many  kinds. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


MULCHING  GARDEN  CROPS. 

Now  that  the  sun’s  rays  are  getting  powerful, 
and  drying  winds  are  daily  robbing  the  soil  of 
moisture,  it  behoves  all  who  value  their  garden 
crops  to  take  measures  to  retain  the  moisture 
in  the  soil  by  all  possible  means,  for  drought  at 
the  root  soon  tells  its  tale  by  the  languishing 
look  of  the  crops  and  the  check  given  to  pro- 
gress in  every  way  ; and  although  the  warming 
rays  of  the  sun  are  very  beneficial  in  starting 
growth,  yet  if  the  soil  is  dry  the  effect  of  the 
unchecked  rays  is  by  no  means  an  unmixed 
good,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  rnany 
crops  are  grown  under  very  artificial  conditions, 
such  as,  for  instance,  fruit-trees  when  trained  to 
walls  or  trellises,  as  they  cannot  shade  their 
own  roots  with  their  wide-spreading  branches, 
and  the  cultivator  must  make  good  the  deficiency 
' by  means  of  mulching  and  by  copious  supplies 
of  water.  At  this  time  of  the  year  many  crops 
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are  being  transplanted,  and  are  therefore  some 
time  before  they  get  rooted  deep  enough  to  find 
moisture,  unless  it  is  artificially  applied,  or  the 
roots  shaded  from  the  sun’s  rays,  and  in  these 
cases  some  non-conducting  material,  such  as 
Cocoa-nut-fibre,  is  of  very  great  service,  although 
there  may  be  no  manorial  value  in  it,  for  it 
prevents  evaporation,  and  the  soil  keeps  moist, 
even  close  to  the  surface,  so  that  the  tender 
roots  can  get  established  without  being  dried  up, 
as  they  very  soon  are  if  left  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  sun  and  wind.  Then  there  are  such 

Moisture-loving  crops,  as  Strawberries,  that 
need  all  the  moisture  that  can  be  got  in  dry 
soils  ; and  the  only  way  to  keep  the  roots  in  a 
suitable  condition  as  regards  moisture  is  to 
mulch  the  surface  before  the  soil  gets  dry.  It  is 
the  midsummer  crops  that  need  most  attention 
in  the  matter  of  mulching,  for  Peas,  Beans,  and 
other  kitchen-garden  crops  usually  find  moisture 
enough  in  our  variable  climate  until  the  end  of 
May  ; but  we  must  never  tie  ourselves  to  dates, 
for  what  are  called  showery  months  may  prove 
harsh  and  dry,  and  we  must  act  accordingly ; 
and  if  drought  prevail  in  April  apply  the 
mulching  at  once,  for  it  is  of  no  use  after  the 
mischief  is  done. 

Fruit-trees  on  walls  are,  from  the  exposed 
positions  they  occupy,  the  first  to  suffer,  unless 
the  roots  are  protected  by  mulching,  as  the 
rain  is  more  or  less  kept  off  the  soil  and  absorbed 
by  the  bricks,  while  the  border,  being  usually 
elevated  above  the  surrounding  level,  gets 
drained  of  its  moisture  very  early  in  the 
season  ; and  to  grow  fruit  on  walls  to  perfection 
mulching  with  good  stable  or  farmyard-manure, 
for  at  least  three  or  four  feet  from  the  wall,  is 
necessary.  This  will  not  only  retain  the  moisture 
that  is  in  the  soil,  but  artificial  supplies  of  water. 


Espalier,  cordons,  and  trained  trees  of  all 
kinds,  as  well  as  vinery  and  fruit-tree  borders, 
that  are  generally  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays, 
need  a mulching  about  this  date,  for  in  dry 
soil,  such  as  prevails  on  the  south  coast,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  in  moisture  enough 
for  healthy  growth  ; and  in  the  stifif,  retentive 
land  of  more  inland  places  the  soil,  if  allowed 
to  get  dry,  cracks  to  such  an  extent  as  to  seri- 


ously injure  the  roots  ; and  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  upon  the  surface-roots  that  tlie 
fertility  of  the  trees  depend,  therefore  preserve 
them  from  injury  by  timely  precaution  in  the 
shape  of  mulching.  J.  G.,  Hants. 


FRUIT. 

671.— Building  a Peach-house.— If  the 

trees  are  to  be  grown  in  bush-form  (the  best 
where  there  is  plenty  of  room),  the  height  of 
the  sides  to  the  eaves  or  upper  plate  should  be 
8 feet,  of  which  2 feet  at  the  bottom  should  be 
of  9-inch  brickwork,  with  sliding  ventilators 
fixed  here  and  there  opening  on  to  the  pipes. 
The  6 feet  above  must  be  of  glass,  made  in  4-feet 
wide  lights,  hinged  at  the  top  to  open,  and 
entirely  removable  at  will.  The  height  to  the 
ridge  should  be  at  least  12  feet,  and  if  13  feet, 
so  much  the  better.  In  "this  case  the  rafters 
will  have  to  be  9 feet  long,  and  should  be  of 
stout  material,  not  less  than  4 inches  by  3 inches, 
with  a dividing-piece  above  them  a full  inch 
thick.  Now,  9-feet  lights  are  unwieldy,  from 
their  length — hence  they  should  be  made  in  two 
pieces,  one  of  the  usual  length  of  6 feet  (which 
may  be  fixed  for  the  season),  and  an  upper  one 
about  3 feet  4 inches  long,  made  to  slide  down 
over  the  other  and  act  as  a ventilator.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  plants  are  to  be  trained  on 
a trellis,  the  side- walks  need  be  only  2 feet  high, 
half  brickwork  and  half  ventilators,  glazed  or 
plain,  and  the  height  to  the  ridge  10  feet,  in 
which  case  the  rafters  will  have  to  be  11  feet 
long,  and  there  must  be  two  lights  on  each  side, 
one  of  6 feet  and  one  of  5 feet,  the  top  one  being 
made  to  slide,  as  before.  All  the  lights  should 
be  made  of  the  regulation  width — viz.,  4 feet — 
as  they  may  then  be  used  for  other  purposes 
when  not  required.  There  is  no  objection 
whatever  to  having  14-inch  glass  in  the  lights, 
but  rather  an  advantage,  as  the  more  light  there 
is  the  better. — B.  C.  R. 

7^.— Black  Hamburgh  Vines  not 
fruiting. — If  the  Vines  were  at  all  weak  when 
you  planted  them,  and  you  allowed  them  to 
ripen  three  bunches  of  Grapes  on  each  cane,  you 
have  only  yourself  to  blame  if  they  show  no 
signs  of  fruiting  this  year,  as  they  ought  not  to 
have  been  allowed  to  carry  any  bunches  until 
this  season,  and  then  only  three  or  four.  I 
expect  you  have  got  a failure  this  year,  as  the 
bunches  ought  to  have  shown  themselves — if 
there  are  to  be  any — before  you  wrote  your  last 
enquiry.  The  fact  that  you  had  a few  other 
plants  in  the  house  if  you  kept  it  at  a proper 
greenhouse  temperature  would  not  account  for 
there  being  no  fruit  on  the  Vines  this  year. — 
J.  C.  G. 

721.  — Planting  Black  Hamburgh 
Vines. — If  the  Vines  can  have  a narrow  bor- 
der inside  to  plant  in,  the  roots  afterwards 
travelling  out,  you  might  buy  the  Vines  and 
plant  at  once,  as  by  so  doing  a season  would  be 
gained  ; but  if  they  must  be  planted  altogether 
outside,  purchase  the  Vines  now,  grow  them  on 
in  pots  till  August  or  September,  and  then 
make  the  border  and  plant,  leading  the  cane  in- 
side. The  roots  will  have  time  to  get  hold  of 
the  soil  before  winter  sets  in. — E.  H. 

717.— Muscat  Grapes  not  stoning.— 

The  flowers  were  no  doubt  imperfectly  fertilised 
in  every  case  where  there  is  no  stone  in  the 
berry.  You  appear  to  have  managed  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house  right  enough,  but  Muscats 
require  a little  more  attention  to  get  them  to  set 
their  berries  properly.  Another  season  you 
should  make  a point  of  drawing  the  hand  very 
lightly  down  the  bunch  twice  a day  all  the  time 
there  is  any  part  of  the  bunch  with  flowers  open 
upon  it.  If  the  hand  is  dry  and  warm  at  the 
time  this  action  will  release  the  capsules  from 
the  stem,  and  cause  the  pollen  to  be  more 
evenly  distributed.  There  is  no  fault  to  be 
traced  to  the  last  year’s  management. — J.  C.  C. 

710.— Setting  Cherry  blossom.— It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  Cherries  to  cast  their  blossom  in  some  soils, 
especially  if  the  roots  are  deep  in  the  border,  and  there 
happens  to  be  a deficiency  of  lime  in  the  soil.  The  pro- 
bable cause  is  imperfect  fertilisation  through  unripe  wood. 

A dressing  of  lime  would  most  likely  do  good,  and  it  would 
certainly  do  no  harm. — E.  H. 

703.— Caterpillars  on  fruit-trees.— Hellebore- 
powder  will  not  injure  Apple-blossom  ; but  the  difficulty 
in  the  case  of  large  trees  is  to  apply  it  properly.  I think 
it  would  be  best  to  wait  till  the  flowers  fade,  and  then  mix 
the  powder  with  water  and  apply  it  with  the  garden-engine. 

I like  soft-soap,  with  a dash  of  paraffin-oil  in  it,  mixed 
with  wate  at  the  rate  of  1 02.  to  the  gallon .— E.  H. 


THH  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

LATE  PEAS. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June  and  throughout  July 
and  August,  Peas  from  the  March  and  April 
sowings  are  plentiful  in  most  gardens,  but  an 
abundance  of  good  Peas  are  not  always  to  be 


had  in  September,  while  in  October  full  crops 
are  few  and  far  between.  This  is  mainly  the 
fault  of  cultivation,  and  the  result  of  not  sowing 
late  crops.  If  as  many  Peas  were  sown  during 
the  latter  part  of  June  and  the  forepart  of 
July  as  are  put  in  throughout  April,  green 
Peas  would  be,  I think,  generally  abundant  in 
October.  Experienced  cultivators,  have  mostly 
their  favourite  sorts  for  late  crops  Some  pre- 
fer Ne  Plus  Ultra  to  all  others,  while  many 
like  Omega  and  Sutton’s  Latest  of  All.  Knight’s 
Tall  Marrow  (here  figured)  is  also  an  excellent 
old  late  sort.  Early  varieties  are  sown  fre- 
quently for  the  latest  crops,  as  they  are  sup- 
posed to  pod  sooner  than  late  kinds  ; this  they 
do,  but  they  are  not  so  hardy  as  the  real  late 
sorts,  and  for  this  important  reason  should  not 
be  wholly  depended  on.  Those  who  have  sur- 
plus seed  may  make  a sowing  of  various  kinds, 
while  others,  without  enough  of  any  one  kind 
to  make  a row,  may  mix  up  their  odds  and  ends 
and  sow  them  together.  I have  seen  some  good 
rows  of  Peas  composed  of  early  and  late  kinds 
mixed  in  this  way.  The  soil  in  which  they  are 
sown  for  late  crops  should  be  deep  and  rich, 
and  the  position  warm  and  sheltered.  As  a 
rule,  the  best  sight  in  the  garden  is  selected 
for  early  Peas,  and  the  same  rule  should  be 
followed  in  the  case  of  very  late  ones.  One 
thing  is  certain—  they  will  not  do  well  in  odd 
corners,  and  the  chances  of  securing  heavy  and 
good  crops  will  all  be  thrown  away  by  selecting 
a bad  position  for  them  or  dealing  with  them 
carelessly.  Moderately  thick  sowing  of  the 
seed  may  do,  but  placing  the  rows  so  close  to 
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each  other  as  to  prevent  sui\  and  air  from  reach- 
ing all  les  them  is  almost  sure  to  end  in 

failure,  if  roM  can  l>e  put  in  here  and  there 
wide  p'l  i . with  no  tall  crops  on  either  side,  a 
leciilcil  advantage  will  have  been  gained. 

M. 

HINTS  ON  GROWING  TOMATOES. 

For  fruiting  in  June  the  seedlings  ought  to  be 
well  up  early  in  March,  and,  indeed,  fit  to  be 
pricked  off  at  that  time.  If  standing  at  all  thickly 
in  the  seed-pots  or  pans  the  sooner  this  is  done 
after  the  first  rough  or  proper  leaf  (beyond  the 
cotyledons)  is  formed  the  better,  though  I do 
not  believe  in  doing  it  before  that  point  is 
reached.  Be  sure  that  they  do  not  get  at  all 
drawn  or  weak,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  do 
while  still  in  the  seed-pan,  for  if  this  occurs 
they  will  not  be  able  to  stand  the  pricking-oft' 
process  and  numbers  will  be  lost.  The  best 
plan  is  to  sow  moderately  thin,  and  directly  tlie 
seedlings  appear,  wherever  raised,  to  remove 
them  to  a high  shelf  within  a foot  of  the  glass, 
where  they  are  sure  to  keep  short  and  strong. 
This  is  my  own  practice  and  it  never  fails.  The 
temperature  should  range  from  55  degs.  to 
70  degs.  ; less  is  not  safe,  while  more  weakens 
the  plants,  and  is  therefore  injurious  ; remember 
that  every  ray  of  light  and  sunshine  is  of  the 
utmost  value  now.  Now  for  the 

Pricking  off.  Some  place  the  seedlings 
singly  in  tiny  pots— what  are  known  as  thumbs 
or  small  60’s  (2  inches  to  2^  inches  diameter). 
This  is  a good  plan,  especially  if  you  can  plunge 
them  in  a bed  of  some  warm  and  moist  material, 
such  as  Cocoa-nut-fibre  (over  pipes  or  a tank) 
or  spent  Hops,  and  keep  them  moist  at  the  root ; 
but  pricking  them  off,  2 inches  apart,  in  shallow, 
well-drained  boxes  is,  in  my  experience,  a better 
one.  They  grow  faster,  and  give  much  less 
trouble  in  watering.  Placing  tiny  seedlings 
singly  in  large  pots,  5 inches  or  6 inches  across, 
I do  not  believe  in,  though  it  has  been  recom- 
mended. If  they  came  up  thinly,  and  remained 
in  the  seed-pan  until  3 inches  or  so  in  height, 
it  would  answer,  but  young,  delicate  plants, 
surrounded  by  a mass  of  inert  soil,  are  sure  to 
go  off  if  a drop  too  much  water  be  given  them 
at  any  time.  If  large  pots  must  be  used,  place 
four  to  six  of  the  seedlings  round  each,  near  the 
jdge — but  boxes  2 inches  or  3 inches  deep  are 
best ; they  must  have  a layer  of  fresh,  sweet 
ashes  or  fine  ballast  in  the  bottom  for  drainage, 
then  another  of  some  rough  material,  half- 
decayed,  spent  Hops,  and  filled  up  with  a nice 
light  porous  mixture  of  loam,  leaf -mould,  sand, 
and  a little  fibre.  Sink  the  tiny  plants  nearly 
to  the  seed-leaves,  and  just  firm  the  soil  round 
them  : water  in  with  a fine  hose,  and  return  to 
the  high  light  shelf.  With  care  in 

Watering,  &c. , they  will  grow  very  fast 
thus,  and  from  the  boxes  should  be  potted  off 
siiiglyi  soon  as  they  begin  to  touch  each 
other,  into  large  60’s  (34-inch  pots),  or  even 
4-inch  or  5-inch  pots,  whence  they  may  be 
planted  out,  either  indoors  or  outside,  when 
sufSciently  well  established,  strong,  and  slightly 
hardened  off.  If  to  be  grown  in  pots,  they 
may  be  transferred  from  the  SJ-inch  or 
4-inch  to  the  6-inch  size  when  ready,  and 
from  these  aga,in  into  pots  from  10  inches 
to  12  inches  in  diameter,  in  which  they 
wilt  fruit  well  ; or  if  in  48’s  (5-inch  pots) 
they  may  be  shifted  directly  into  9 inch  sizes, 
which  will  be  large  enough  for  early  work, 
especially  if  they  can  root  through  into  a good 
large  and  thick  turf -sod  a piece,  or  a little  good 
soil.  Use  good  loam,  with  a very  little  leaf- 
mould  or  decayed  manure  ; and  at  the  last  pot- 
ting  the  soil  should  be  rammed  very  firm.  But 
for  all  ordinary  purposes  the  plants  succeed  far 
better  planted  out,  whether  indoors  or  out,  than 
in  pots,  and  are  much  less  trouble  as  well. 
Above  all 

Avoid  starving  the  plants  while  in  a young 
state  in  small  pots,  as  some,  even  practical  men, 
who  ought  to  know  better,  recommend.  It  is  a 
great  mistake,  for  the  more  steady  and  strong 
the  growth  from  the  first  throughout  is,  the 
better  will  the  results  obtained  subsequently  be, 
provided  (this  is  imjxirtant)  that  it  is  properly 
solidified  as  it  is  made,  not  afterwards,  by  full 
and  free  exposure  to  light  and  sun,  with  a fre- 
quent change  of  air  and  a moderate  tempei  ature. 
On  the  other  hand,  do  not  allow  the  plants  to 
become  drawn  or  spindly,  as  they  assuredly  will 
in  a hot  and  close  atmosphere,  or  by  being  stood 
too  close  togetl-.er,  or  at  a distance  from  the 


glass.  Those  who  sow  their  seed  very  late 
generally  fail  in  getting  a crop  ; even  for  out-of- 
door  culture  the  seed  should  be  sown  at  the  time 
named,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  forward  and 
strong  at  planting-out  time  now,  and  the  most 
thus  made  of  our  all  too  brief  summers. 

B.  C.  R. 

. 715.— Bitter  Cucumbers.— Cucumbers  are  some- 
times bitter  when  they  are  shaded  too  much,  even  if  the 
shade  is  only  from  their  own  leaves.  Dryness  at  the  root 
will  also  cause  the  bitterness  ; but  I think  in  your  case  it 
arises  from  too  much  shade.  When  you  see  a fruit  much 
shaded  by  the  leaves,  remove  some  of  them,  or  lift  the 
fruit  round  to  another  position.— J.  C.  C. 

Too  low  a temperature  by  inducina:  very  slow 

growth  (Cucumbers  should  be  quickly  grown)  is  a common 
cause  of  bitterness.  So  also  is  dryness  at  the  root.  Raise 
the  temperature  and  use  more  moisture,  and  the  bitter- 
ness will  disappear  in  24  hours. — E.  H. 

710.— Tomatoes  in  a frame.— I think  I should 
keep  the  plants  in  pots,  raising  a mound  of  soil  around 
them.  It  will  moderate  the  growth,  and  the  blossoms 
will  probably  set  better.  Try  and  train  them  nearer  the 
glass  than  Sj  feet.  One  foot  from  the  glass  will  be  better. 
— E.  H. 

699.— Mushroom-spawn  in  a Grass-field.- 

The  best  time  to  put  Mushroom-spawn  in  a Grass-field  is 
about  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  soil  is  getting  warm. 
It  must  be  pressed  in  firmly  by  treading  or  beating. — 
— E.  H. 

ROSES. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  BRIERS  FOR  ROSE- 
BUDDING. 

“ The  majority  of  Roses  are  sent  out  to  die  ” is 
a saying  particularly  true  of  standards,  and  the 
disgrace  into  which  they  have  fallen  is  mainly 
due  I think  to  the  system  of  management  recom- 
mended by  “J.C.  C.”  in  Gardening,  May  3, 1890. 
I had  to  move  about  forty  budded  Briers  some 
years  ago  treated  on  that  system,  and  the  whole 
lot  had  not  roots  enough  for  one  healthy  tree. 
The  system  as  usually  carried  out  is  briefly  this  : 
The  Briers,  rudely  torn  from  the  hedgerow  with 
hardly  a particle  of  fibrous  root,  are  planted  in 
poor  soil  in  some  out-of-the-way  corner,  dis- 
budded to  “two,  or  at  most  three,  shoots,” 
duly  shortened  back  before,  or  worse  still,  at 
the  time  of  budding,  and  a trunk,  perhaps, 
f-inch  thick,  that  had  last  year  more  than  a 
thousand  leaves  to  keep  its  sap  moving,  is  ex- 
pected to  do  well  with  about  a dozen.  The 
result  is  usually  that  the  first  year  after  bud- 
ding the  Rose  does  fairly  well ; the  one  or  two 
buds  do  not  put  much  more  tax  on  trunk  and 
root  than  the  two  shoots  the  previous  year  ; 
but  the  following  year,  when  the  cut-back  speci- 
mens should  be  making  a head,  the  nearly  root- 
less, semi-moribund,  bark-bound  stock  is  unaljle 
to  keep  it  supplied  with  sap,  the  Rose  begins  to 
die  back,  and  speedily  begins  to  put  on  the 
“ worn-out  besom  ” look  opponents  of  stan- 
dards are  so  fond  of  talking  about. 

The  common-sense  system  of  managing  Briers 
is  to  treat  them  as  specimen  plants  should  be. 
If  wanted  to  do  well,  plant  them  in  good  rich, 
well-manured  soil,  mulch  the  ground,  water 
when  necessary,  encourage  all  growth  possible, 
only  disbudding  when  two  or  three  buds  come 
out  close  together  ; only  cut  away  what  is  neces- 
sary to  get  amongst  them  to  bud  them  ; do  not 
shorten  back,  unless  the  bud  starts  into  growth, 
until  the  following  spring ; bud  only  a moderate- 
sized wood.  If  very  gross  the  bark  opens,  the 
shield  becomes  exposed,  and  Jack  Frost  then 
settles  the  matter.  If  gardeners  would  carry 
out  this  system  they  would  have  their  Roses, 
instead  of  the  miserable  objects  so  often  seen, 
full  of  health  and  vigour,  and  a “ thing  of 
beauty  and  a joy  for  ever.”  L.  0.  T. 

646.— Rose-leaves  withering.  — Rose 
leaves  will  wither  up  to  a certain  extent  where 
exposed  to  an  unusual  blast  of  cutting  wind. 
If  this  is  the  only  cause,  they  will  recover,  and 
when  they  show  new  life,  then  shorten  back  to 
the  distance  indicated  by  fresh  healthy  growth. 
If,  however,  there  is  another  cause,  nothing 
can  now  be  done.  They  have,  perhaps,  been 
disturbed  too  late  in  the  season,  when  new  life 
had  begun  in  them  ; or  they  may  have  had 
manure  with  poisonous  fungus  beginning  to  vege- 
tate in  it.  The  inquirer  gives  no  assistance  to 
secure  a sure  answer. — C.  E.,  Lyme  Eegis. 

672.— Roses  not  thriving.— “ J.  C.” 
writes  that  his  Roses  are  “well  sheltered”; 
that  is  not  of  the  first  importance — far  from  it. 
They  thrive  best  when  exposed  to  “ all  the 
winds  that  blow,”  without  draught.  Free  and 
open  are  the  requirements  for  health.  One  of 
them.  Souvenir  d’Elise  Vardon  is  a Tea  Rose, 


and  requires  different  treatment — a warmer 
aspeet,  and  a lighter  soil— but  if  that  is  incon* 
venient  either  it  must  take  its  chance  with  the 
rest,  or  be  properly  cared  for  when  the  time  of 
year  for  removal  arrives.  All  the  others  will 
thrive  if  firmly  and  carefully  planted  in  well- 
prepared  soil,  with  plenty  of  road-drift  or  sand 
and  well  rotted  cow-dung  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  “ loamy  and  clayey  ” staple.  This  will  secure 
success,  unless  drainage  or  a good,  deep  bottom 
of  brick-rubbish  has  been  omitted. — C.  E., 
Lyme  Regis. 


ROSE-ARCHES. 

With  my  grateful  thanks  to  “W.”  (Garden- 
ing, May  10th,  page  137),  I think  that  many 
old  amateurs  cannot  submit  to  his  “ strictly 
limited  ” list  of  Roses  suitable  for  this  employ- 
ment, for  I know  they  have  grown  many  sorts 
after  this  manner  without  touching  his  single 
dozen,  and  have  not  failed.  Very  true — “ the 
chief  cause  of  failure  lies  in  attempts  ” to  make 
non-climbers  climb.  Without  touching  one  of 
“W.’s”  dozen,  here  are  25  strong  kinds  of 
various  colours  that  will  climb  an  arch  any 
day,  if  not  neglected,  but  fed,  sheltered, 
guided,  kept  clean,  and  corrected  very  occasion- 
ally. With  some  indulgence  as  to  shades  of 
colour,  they  may  be  classified  thus — Red : 
Brennus,  Gracilis  (Boursault),  Fulgens,  Fellen- 
berg,  Gloire  de  Rosomenes,  Red  Rover  (W 
Paul,  1863).  Pmi  .•  Spectabile  or  Setina,  Coupe 
d’H6b6,  Blairi  No.  2,  Ruga,  Cellini,  Blush  Bour- 
sault, Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  Mdlle.  Isaac 
Periere.  Yellow:  Ophirie,  W.  A.  Richardson, 
Bouquet  d’Or,  La  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Mdlle, 
Berard.  White : Aim^e  Vibert  Scandens. 
Madame  D’Arblay,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  La  Biche, 
Mdlle.  Plan  tier,  Marie  Leonida  (Macartney). 
All  these  are  good  and  available.  It  is  well 
understood  that  yellows  always  need  a little 
care,  and  these  may  be  rendered  more  safe  by  ' 
grafting  on  the  Sweet  Brier  (the  wild  one)  or  on 
blush  Boursault.  A very  light  covering  can  be 
devised,  according  to  means  and  situation,  and,  t 
indeed,  every  perpetual  grower  must  have  some 
protection  against  frost,  as  all  their  rest  is  an 
enforced  one  by  extreme  cold.  In  the  above 
list  there  is  one  omission — Du  Luxembourg — 
second  to  none  for  all  the  best  qualities  of  an 
arch-Rose.  It  has  become  scarce  through  con-  i 
fusion  of  the  name.  There  are  three  other 
Luxembourg  Roses,  none  of  which  have  any 
comparable  value.  Old  amateurs  have  grown  | 
all  these  well  both  in  Kent,  Surrey,  Devonshire,  ) 
and  Dorsetshire,  kindness,  care,  intelligent  < 
and  generous  (ceaseless)  treatment  being  ac- 
corded. Alas  ! there  is  more  than  one  “ chief  1 
cause  of  failure.”  No.  2 is  a total  disregard  of 
the  inexorable — That  if  anything  is  always  doing 
it  must  be  always  done  by.  No.  3 is  exhaustion 
allowed  by  other  strong  growths  invading  from 
all  sides,  and  a crowd  of  barren,  spent,  useless 
wood  allowed  to  clioke  the  liealthy,  vigorous, 
and  flowering  growth.  And  there  are  other 
negative  and  positive  sins  of  which  the  con- 
fessed owners  are  guilty.  Even  as  to  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  as  “W.”  remarks,  “it  almost  always 
has  a lean  and  bare  appearance.”  Very  true — 
because  it  flowers  profusely  and  needs  abundance 
of  meat  and  drink  throughout  its  long  campaign. 
When  sufficiently  well  treated  it  will  be  fat  and 
flourishing  till  winter  sets  in. 

Charles  Ellis,  Lyme  Regis. 

723.  -Treatment  of  a Banksian  Rose. 

— The  treatment  of  this  Rose  appears  to  have 
been  right.  I am  afraid  that  it  is  the  aspect 
that  is  at  fault ; it  is  doubtful  if  the  wood  gets 
sufficiently  ripened  to  flower.  A south  aspect 
is  the  best  for  it.  It  usually  does  well  on  an 
east  wall,  except  that  the  young  growth  is  more 
likely  to  get  injured  by  spring  frost.  However, 
you  have  lost  no  time  as  yet.  Six  years  in  a 
good  soil  is  quite  an  ordinary  time  for  a vigorous 
plant  before  it  flowers.  I have  known  a plant 
to  be  eight  years  before  it  blossomed.  Let  your 
plant  extend  in  all  directions  much  further  if 
there  is  space  for  it  to  do  so,  and  at  the  same 
time  continue  your  system  of  non-pruning. 
Perhaps  you  do  not  call  the  cutting  of  the  spray- 
growth  away  in  the  autumn  pruning  ? This  is 
what  some  people  do  who  do  not  understand 
that  it  is  the  strongest  pieces  of  the  spray- 
growth  that  furnish  the  flowers  the  following 
season. — J.  C.  C. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  young  plants  of 

this  Rose  which  are  growing  vigorously,  to 
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miss  flowers  till  the  steam  is  taken  out  of  them, 
as  it  were.  I do  not  find  that  very  rich  soil  is  re- 
quired for  this  Rose,  as  it  certainly  is  for  many 
other  Roses.  I had  it  do  best  when  planted  in 
sandy  loam  without  manure  at  first.  When  the 
plant  acquires  a blooming  habit  and  requires 
more  nourishment  is  the  time  to  top-dress  with 
manure.  The  plant  not  having  been  pruned 
would  not  affect  its  blooming,  though  over- 
pruning often  prevents  flower-buds  forming, 
especially  if  pruned  at  the  same  season  as  other 
Roses  are.  This  Rose  often  produces  its  blos- 
soms at  the  ends  of  the  shoots  of  the  previous 
year’s  growth,  therefore  whatever  pruning  is 
necessary  should  be  done  immediately  after  the 
blooming  is  over.  As  the  growth  of  the  plant 
under  consideration  is  very  thick,  I should 
thin  it  out  by  cutting  away  altogether  the 
weak  spray,  to  let  in  the  air  and  sunshine. 
The  fact  of  the  plant  being  tied  close  to  the 
wall  would  not  prevent  its  flowering — rather  the 
contrary,  as  the  warmth  of  the  wall  would  aid 
in  the  lipening  of  the  wood. — E.  H. 

WINTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPE- 
TITION. 

List  of  Awards. 

The  result  of  our  latest  competition  is  as 
follows  ; — 

First  Prize  of  Five  Guineas  for  the  best 
collection  of  winter  garden  photographs  is 
awatded  to  Mr.  J.  Me  Walters,  Armagh, 
Ireland,  for  a large  number  of  very  excellent 
photographs  of  winter  flowers,  picturesque 
rock  gardens,  trees,  &c. 


EULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

QnestlonB.-  Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Garden  iNo/rec  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  dou*n  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  iyisertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  loritten  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.,  arid  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  57,  Southaynpton-streety  CovenUgarden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  senty  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
vn  mind  ihaty  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
convmunications. 

Ad  s^drs  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
Well  be  classiMdy  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  four  as  their  knowledge  and 
observatioTis  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance, Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  questiem  may  often  be 
wri/  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
p^dents  who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


742.— Winter-flowering  Begonias.  — Should 
winter-flowering  Begonias  be  allowed  logo  dry  in  summer? 
— E. 

743  —Growing  and  using  Salsafy.— Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  the  best  way  of  growina:  and  using 
Salsafy  ?—Nucis. 

744. — Climbing  Pern  (Lygodlum  scandens) 

— Wdl  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  best  soil  and  treatment 
for  this  Fern  ?— Essex. 

745. — Treatment  of  Primula  Sleboldi.— Should 
plants  of  Primula  Sieboldi  in  pots  be  plunged  outdoors,  or 
kept  in  a greenhouse,  with  a south  aspect  ?— E. 

746. — Slugs  eating  Mushrooms.  — Will  any- 
one kindly  advise  me  how  to  treat  iny  Mushroom-bed, 
which  is  infested  with  slugs  ? I have  tried  soot  and  lime. 
W.  N.  R. 


702.  — Lilium  tenulfollum. — I haveaLilium  tenul* 
folium  that  was  potted  along  with  other  Lilies  last  Novem* 
her.  It  has  thrown  up  a shoot  about  2 inches  long ; but  it 
has  made  no  root  at  all.  Is  there  an3^thing  I can  do  to  it 
to  cause  it  to  root,  or  is  it  useless?— South  Staffordsiiirk. 

703. — Gumming  in  Oucumbers.-^Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  beat  way  of  preventing  guinming  In 
Cucumbers  grown  in  houses  ? My  plants  last  year  Lore  a 
large  quantity  of  fruit ; but  this  season  this  disease  has  sCt 
in,  and  I have  found  it  is  impossible  to  eradicate  it.—J.  R. 

764. — Moving  Polyanthuses.  &c.— I have  had  a 
quantity  of  Polyanthuses,  Auriculas,  and  Primroses,  in  a 
front  garden,  and  now  want  to  plant  out  other  things. 
Will  it  do  to  remove  them  to  a shady  place  till  autumn, 
and  should  they  be  divided  now,  or  in  the  autumn  ’ — 
Northfield. 

o Scarlet  Pelargoniums.— Should  old 

Scarlet  Pelargoniums  in  pots  be  out  down  and  repotted? 
If  put  out-of-doors  it  spoils  their  bloom,  in  the  greenhouse 
they  grow  lanky.  I am  glad  of  bloom  in  spring  and  early 
summer.  How  should  I treat  the  plants  for  that 
purpose  ?— E. 

766. — Cutting  back  a Tea-scented  yellow 
Rose.- Will  someone  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  cutting- 
back  of  this  Rose?  It  was  planted  in  a border  at  the  back 
of  a greenhouse  last  spring,  and  it  has  just  finished  flower- 
ing  profusely,  and  since  then  has  made  some  very  long 
shoots. — Amelia. 

767. — Treatment  of  Echinocactl.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  what  to  do  to  mv  Echinocanti  ? Some  of 
them  have  large  scaly  blotches  bn  them.  They  swell  in 
places,  and  the  spines  fall  off.  Others  have  red  hollows 
in  them,  as  though  bits  had  been  eaten  out.  The  place 
are  spreading. — Alpha. 

765. — Weevil  on  Vines.— The  leaves  of  my  Vines 
are  perforated  with  holes,  and  they  are  also  drooping,  the 
stalks  being  half-eaten  through.  I am  told  it  is  a weevil 
which  works  only  at  night.  I have  searched  in  vain  by- 
candle  light.  Vines  otherwise  very  healthy.  Will  some- 
one please  suggest  a remedy  ? — F.  W.  P. 

769.— Tacsonia  dying.— I have  a large  Tacsonia 
which  appears  to  be  dying.  All  the  leaves  are  dropping 
off,  and  no  bloom-buds  appearing.  It  has  a south  aspect 
on  the  wall  side  in  the  conservatory,  and  has  been  planted 
two  years,  and  has  only  had  one  flower  on  it.  Can  anyone 
kindly  tell  me  what  I should  do  ’—Cicely. 


Second  Prize  of  Three  Guineas  to  the  Earl 
of  Annesley,  Castlewellan,  Co.  Down, 
Ireland,  for  many  excellent  photographs  of 
shrubs,  trees,  hardy  flowers,  &c. 

Third  Prize  of  Two  Guineas  to  Miss  Gals- 
ford,  Offington,  Worthing,  for  photographs  of 
trees  and  flowers. 

Added  Prizes  of  Half-a-Guinea  for  each  photo- 
graph selected  for  engraving  out  of  lots  other 
than  the  winning  ones  are  awarded  to: — 

Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Stafford,  Waldeck  House, 
The  Ridgeway,  Enfield,  for  three  good  photo- 
graphs of  Begonia  Rex  and  Ferns ; Polyanthus 
elatior  coerulea,  and  Ohoisya  ternata. 

Mr.  Harry  Reeve,  The  Grove,  Heigham,  Nor- 
wich, for  photographs  of  Hyacinths  in  flower 
in  a hanging- basket ; an  excellent  specimen  of  a 
white  Chinese  Primula  ; and  a hanging-basket 
full  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley  in  flower. 

Miss  M.  Robertson,  James-street  House, 
Blairgowrie,  Perthshire,  for  photographs  of 
Hyacinths  in  flower  in  pots  and  glasses,  and  a 
fine  specimeq  of  Deutzia  gracilis  in  flower. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Baird,  Broughty  Ferry,  N.B.,  for 
photographs  of  a spray  of  Berberis  and  of 
Laurustinus. 


Miss  Mabel  Gaisford,  The  Grove,  Dunboyne, 
r Ireland,  for  photographs  of  a group 

of  Evergreens  and  Weeping  Ash,  and  Snowdrops 
and  Aucubas  in  January. 

Mr.  W.  Norman  Blake,  74,  Midland-road, 
Bedford,  for  photographs  of  Chrysanthemums 
Lady  Selborne  and  Elaine. 

Mr.  J.  Mayle,  124,  Parliament-street,  Derby, 
for  a good  photograph  of  a flower  of  Odonto- 
glossum  Rossi  majus  and  a frond  of  Maiden-hair 
rern  as  a button-hole. 

Sampson,  Beauchief  Abbey, 
bheaeld,  for  a good  photograph  of  a Yew  at 
the  bottom  of  terrace- steps. 

Miss  Mary  Cross,  Ciarkson-road,  Wisbech, 
tor  a good  photograph  of  a walk  with  Ivy  arches, 
between  fruit-trees. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Vulliamy,  Glasbury,  Radnorshire, 
photograph  of  a Lady  Fern. 

+ u n S'  Eastbourne  House,  Por- 

tobello,  N.B.,  for  a picturesque  photograph  of 

hou”^*"^^*^  lobata  in  flower  in  a green- 


Mr.  J G.  Godwin,  Mayfield  Cottage 
Hereford,  for  a photograph  of  Allium  m 
tanum  in  flower. 


Mr.  Walter  Laidlaw,  The  Abbey-gardei 
Jedburgh,  N.B.,  for  a good  photograph 
J?erns,in  a rock  garden.  ^ 

Miss  E.  J.  Bird,  Bard  well  Cottage,  Esh 
photograph  of  Sib 
Birches  on  the  Claremont  estate. 


747. — Cotton  cake  as  manure.— I have  a sack  of 
cotton  cake  that  has  become  mouldy,  and  so  Is  unfit  for 
cattle  food.  Would  it  be  of  any  use  tn  the  garden  as 
manure  ?— F.  D.  O. 

748. — 'W’liite  Jasmine. — I have  two  white  Jasmine 
plants  in  front  of  m3’  house.  How  shall  I train  and  prune, 
so  as  to  get  plentj’  of  flowers  on  them  ? Locality,  East 
London. — H.  Samson, 

749. — Heliotrope  from  seed.— Would  someone 
kindly  infonn  me  how  best  to  rear  Heliotrope  from  seed, 
and  is  it  long  in  coming  up,  and  does  it  require  much 
heat? — South  Staffordshire. 

750.  — Manure  for  Onions. — Will  someone  kindly 
inform  me  if  1 cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  2 cwt.  of  Peru- 
vian Guano  be  too  much  for  an  acre  of  land  cropped  with 
Onions  ? The  land  is  very  poor. — Anxious  Enquirer. 

751. — Clematis  montana  and  blue  Passion- 
flower.— Would  someone  please  inform  me  as  to  the  soil 
required  for  Clematis  montana  and  a blue  Passion-flower 
planted  in  the  border  of  a cold  greenhouse? — Essex. 

752.  — Manure  for  plants  In  a conservatory* 

occ.— What  is  a good  manure  to  help  on  plants  in  a conser- 
vatory and  small  garden  ? Does  sulphate  of  ammonia  keep 
well,  and  in  what  proportion  should  it  be  used  ?— Robin. 

753.  — Bishop’s-weed. — My  whole  grounds,  terraces, 
woods,  fields,  &c.,  are  getting  quite  a mass  of  tin's  weed. 
What  can  I do  to  stop  and  destroy  it?  If  not  checked  it 
will  gradually  take  the  place  of  all  the  Grass.— Stirling- 
shire. 

754.  — Celsla  cretica. — I have  many  plants  of  this 
Celsia  which  I raised  from  seed  last  year.  They  are  in 
3rV-inch  pots,  and  were  showing  about  one  spike  of  bloom 
each,  which  I cut  off  that  they  might  grow  bushy. 
Would  they  flower  during  the  summer  as  bedding  plants’ 
—Somerset. 

755.  — Removing  shrubs. — I am  leaving  London  for 
the  West  of  England  first  week  in  September,  and  wish  to 
take  some  shrubs  from  my  garden.  Could  I remove  them 
then  without  risk,  or  had  I better  put  them  in  large  pots 
now  ? — Robin. 

756. — Early  Potatoes. — Will  someone  please  to  say 
which  should  come  earliest  into  use  of  the  following 
Potatoes  planted  at  the  same  time — Extra  Early  Ver- 
mont, Early  Puritan,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Village  Black- 
smith ? — Southend. 

757.  — Blister  and  curl  in  Nectarine-leaves. — 
Can  anyone  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  these.  The 
leaves  of  my  Nectarine-trees  are  affected  with  these  com- 
plaints, and  were  the  same  last  year.  Can  anything  be 
done  ?— Mrs.  Thorpe. 

758. — Colour  of  the  foliage  of  Azaleas.— What 
can  be  done  to  improve  the  colour  of  the  foliage  of  Azaleas 
to  give  the  plants  a rich  dark-green  colour  as  when 
imported  ? Would  the  application  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
be  of  any  use  ? — J.  E.  H. 

759. — Cleaning  garden  walks.— Would  someone 
kindly  recommend  me  the  best  thing  for  cleaning  garden 
walks?  I want  to  avoid  hoeing.  I have  used  salt  and 
sulphuric  acid.  First  was  ineffective,  and  the  second  too 
expensive.— J.  F.  Chanter. 

760. — Gladioli  in  pots.— Will  “Mr.  A.  S.  Ackland” 
kindly  give  me  the  names  of  a few  Gladioli  most  suitable 
for  pot  culture,  with  the  time  of  planting  the  bulbs,  in 
order  to  ensure  their  flowering  in  a greenhouse  about  the 
first  week  in  November  next  if  possible  ?— R.  Gascoione. 

761. — -Double  white  Narcissus  not  flower- 
ing. — Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  why  I cannot  flower 
ray  double  white  Narcissus  ? Out  of  some  300  bulbs  some 
three  flowered  last  year,  and  perhaps  a few  more  may 
blossom  this  year.  They  die  off  before  coming  out,  or  do 
not  show  a bud  at  all.  They  are  in  a warm  border,  full 
southern,  6 feet  from  wall  of  house,  and  in  fairly  good 
border  soil. — R.  Caldwell. 


770. — Destroying  green-fly.  — A great  many  of 
my  plants  are  infested  with  green-fly,  and  I have  great 
trouble  in  keeping  them  clear.  I have  tried  parafBn-oil 
and  water,  and  have  fumigated  with  the  Tobacco-rag  ; 
but  the  latter  is  so  disagreeable  in  a house.  Can  anyone 
tell  me  of  a good  remedy  ?— An  Old  Gardener. 

771. — Daffodils  in  pots.— I shall  be  glad  it  some- 
one will  kindly  tell  me  it  it  is  possible  to  grow  Daffodils 
satisfactorily  in  pots  in  the  greenhouse  to  be  in  flower  and 
be  ready  for  cutting  in  January  and  early  February,  when 
the  Chrysanthemums  are  out,  and  if  it  is,  when  ought 
they  to  be  put  in  the  pots,  and  how  treated?— T.  H. 

772. — Double  Petunias.— Will  anyone  kindly  tell 
me  if  double  Petunias  are  subject  to  a disease  caused  by 
damp  ? I have  some  of  the  best  named  double  varieties,  and 
the  leaves  of  some  of  the  largest  plants  have  become  much 
spotted,  but  it  does  not  look  like  mildew.  The  greenhouse 
they  are  grown  in  is  rather  damp. — F.  E.  A.  V.  Brenan. 

773. — A freshly-planted  May-tree.— I have  a 
young  May-tree  that  was  planted  at  the  end  of  March 
(which  was  in  a thoroughly  healthy  state  w'hen  bought) ; 
but  now  the  young  shoots  are  turning  black  and  withering 
up.  What  can  I do  with  it  ? It  was  mulched  with  manure 
when  planted,  and  lately  with  Cocoa-nut-fibre.— Essex. 

774. — W.  A.  Richardson  Rose  in  a pot.— I have 
a W.  A.  Richardson  Rose  in  a 9-inch  pot.  It  has  thrown 
out  some  good  shoots,  and  some  weak  ones  ; but  there  are 
no  signs  of  flowers.  Should  it  be  taken  out  of  the  green- 
house now,  or  should  it  he  kept  in  it  all  the  summer,  and 
should  it  be  pruned  at  all  at  the  end  of  summer?— South 
Staffordshire. 

775. — Treatment  of  Tomatoes.— I have  growm 
these  well  for  years,  and  this  season  my  employer  came 
along  while  I was  potting  them,  and  insisted  on  me 
pinching  the  points  off  the  main  stem,  to  induoe  side 
growth.  I said  I had  always  got  the  best  fruit  off  the 
main  stem.  Can  anyone  kindly  say  if  this  statement  is 
correct.  I find  they  are  not  doing  as  well  by  far  as  in  other 
y ears.  — Enqui  RBR. 

776. — Helleborus  nlger.— I have  some  very  fine 
stools  of  the  useful  Christmas  Rose  which  I have  grown  for 
years ; but  this  season’s  growths  are  simply  offensive,  being 
literally  covered  with  green  aphides,  which  are  killing  them! 

I have  tried  Quassia  and  soft-soap.  The  stools  are  about 
16  inches  in  diameter.  A recipe  for  a cure  will  greatly 
oblige  ? — J.  Hobbs. 

777. — Culture  of  Tuberoses.— Will  anyone  please 
tell  me  how  best  to  grow  Tuberoses  ? I potted  them  in 
November,  and  put  them  in  a dark  cupboard  till  Februarj', 
and  they  are  now  just  coming  through.  How  warm  should 
I keep_  them  now  (not  artificial  heat),  and  when  shall  £ 
)lant  in  the  open  in  a south  border,  outside  a kitchen? 
jocality.  West  Hampstead. — Kit. 

778. — Palms  for  house  decoration.— Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  the  best  and  hardiest  kinds  of  Palms— 
both  large  and  small  for  house  and  table  decoration,  and  the 
best  way  to  treat  them  ? I have  several ; but  they  have 
fone  such  a faded  colour,  and  so  brown  at  the  tips  of  the 
eaves — though  never  kept  in  the  house  more  than  two 
days  at  a time — that  I am  afraid  I cannot  either  have  the 
right  kinds,  or  be  treating  them  rightly.  They  are  kept 
in  a cool,  well-ventilated  greenhouse  when  not  indooi-s. 

T.  H. 

779. — Gooseberries  dropping  tbeir  fruit.— 
Last  spring  I planted  some  30  young  Gooseberry-bushes 
of  various  kinds  along  the  sunny  face  of  a park  fence  that 
bounds  my  kitchen  garden,  with  the  idea  of  getting  a very' 
early  supply  of  green  fruit.  They  grew  well,  and  were 
covered  with  bloom  ; but  it  has  all  come  to  nothing— dried 
up  and  dropped  off — and  there  are  not  half-a-dozen  berries 
on  the  whole  lot.  There  is  no  want  of  moisture,  and  bushes 
only  6 feet  distant  are  fruiting  much  as  usual.  I should 
like  to  have  a suggestion  as  to  what  can  be  the  cause, 
and  advice  whether  I had  better  move  them?  — The 
Doctor,  T/ie  OUl  llvane,  Esher,  Surrey. 
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780.— 'T’  - leul  ji  aeedllnfifOarnations,  <Sco. 

— Wo^  -3one  tell  me  if  seedling  Carnations 

■ should  liavo  all  the  side  shoots  taken  off  to 
■1  -lower  tbi>  year?  Also  the  reason  of  a Oar- 
nut  showing  flower?  It  was  inserted  as  a cutting 
^•ni  T.c  ur>  months  ago.  It  has  been  out  all  the  winter,  and 
’ ‘ i vviy  healthy.— Ladt  Lovkr  of  Plants. 

Q-rowing-  Tomatoes  in  an  unheated 
house. — I have  been  very  successful  in  raising  Cauli- 
flower and  Celery  plants  in  a house  without  heat,  except 
from  an  oil  lamp  at  night,  and  now  I wish  to  know  if  I can 
grow  Tomatoes  in  this  house  ? I have  bought  six  large 
plants  in  pots — about  10-inch  size.  Will  they  grow  and 
fruit  in  such  pots  as  these,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  treat- 
ment ?— Cottage  Gardener.  1 

7S2,— Small  Aloes  (Agaves).— I have  some  smal 
Agaves  (the  kind  common  in  Italy),  some  two  or  three 
years  old,  which  are  kept  in  a vinery  of  moderate  heat, 
and  seem  inclined  to  turn  yellow  and  suffer  from  damp. 
The  central  shoots  do  not  remain  erect.  I should  be  glad 
of  instructions  for  the  best  general  management  of  these 
plants,  and  whether  they  would  be  best  in  a greenhouse, 
cold  frame,  or  out-of-doors,  in  the  summer  months? — 
Omega. 

783. — Stocks  from  seed.— For  two  years  I hav® 
failed  to  grow  Stocks  (Ten-week)  from  seed.  They  wer® 
sown  in  boxes  in  March,  and  came  up  well  to  about  1 inch 
high,  and  just  as  they  were  forming  the  second  pair  of 
leaves  the  stems  withered  in  the  centre,  then  bent  over  and 
died.  They  have  had  plenty  of  open  air  during  the  day  and 
at  night  are  put  into  a frame.  They  have  only  been  kept 
moderately  damp.  The  seeds  were  from  two  good  firms. 
What  shall  I do  ?— R.  Howry. 

784. — Mireclial  Niel  Rose  in  a conservatory 
In  Nortn  Rensington. — Last  November  I purchased 
a Mar^chal  Niel  Rose,  and  planted  it  out  in  a conservatory 
facing  west.  In  the  mild  weather  of  December  and 
January  it  broke  into  growth,  and  showed  about  twenty 
buds  ; but  later  the  leaves  fell  off,  and  all  the  buds,  save 
three.  These  are  now  in  bloom  ; but  the  tree  is  not 
making  new  growth.  Would  anyone  kindly  advise  me  what 
to  do  to  be  more  successful  next  spring?  I have  no  heat. 
The  tree  has  two  shoots  each  about  0 feet  in  length.— Nil 
Dk-speranduu. 

785. — Growing  Cactus  Dahlias.— I have  for 
several  years  past  tried  to  grow  successfully  Cactus 
Dahlias ; but  with  only  unsatisfactory  results.  By  the 
time  they  colour  their  buds  the  frost  is  at  hand. 

I purchase  the  young  plants  in  pots  from  advertisers  in 
this  paper  serial  always,  and  my  gardener’s  success  with 
aljnost  everything  I take  up  is  so  marked,  that  these 
refractory  plants  puzzle  us  Will  someone  please  to  in- 
form me  whether  they  do  best  with  sunshine  or  shade  pre- 
vailing? They  have  every  advantage  of  soil,  manure, 
water,  and  attention,  yet  fail  to  reward  me  with  any  good 
results. — G.  Hart. 

783.— Strawberry  questions.— A friend  has  sen^ 
me  a fruit  catalogue  from  America  which  contains  a short 
article  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Strawberry,  in  which  the 
following  phrase  occurs— namely,  “matted-row  system." 
Does  this  mean  that  they  are  allowed  to  grow  “ higgledy- 
piggledy,"  or  what?  I believe  most  writers  on  Strawberry 
culture  recommend  a calcareous  soil.  Will  someone  kindly 
inform  me  if  there  is  any  simple  method  of  ascertaining 
whether  my  garden  soil  is  calcareous  or  nob,  and  whether 
the  scrapings  from  a road  that  is  macadamised  with  lime- 
stone would  render  it  sufficiently  calcareous,  it  being  now 
a rather  sandy  soil  ? Also  will  someone  kindly  inform  me 
when  and  how  to  sow  Strawberry-seed  ? — Clwydian. 

787. — Improving  lawn  Grass.— I have  within  the 
last  few  months  changed  my  residence,  and  the  Grass  in  the 
front  of  the  new  place  has  been  sadly  neglected.  It  is  full 
of  Dandelions,  Plantains,  &c. ; but  these  I can  cope  with. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  however,  it  is  full  of  clumps  of 
stout,  coarse  Grass.  In  some  cases  the  growths  are  as 
thick  as  a quill  pen.  Some  people  tell  me  that  constantly 
using  the  lawn-mower  will  before  long  cause  this  to  become 
much  finer.  I have  given  the  lawn  a good  sowing  over 
with  some  of  Sutton’s  Lawn  Grass-seed,  which  will,  I trust, 
improve  it  in  a measure  ; but  I want  a practical  opinion 
as  to  how  to  treat,  or  what  to  do  with  the  coarse  Grass  ? — 
H.  B.  J. 

788. — Treatment  of  Vines.  — Would  someone 
kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  treatment  of  mv  Vines  (Black 
Hamburgh)?  They  are  in  12-inch  pots,‘  and  are  just 
coming  into  flower.  The  following  is  the  treatment  they 
h*ve  been  subjected  to:  A little  air  given  at  the  top  venti- 
lator at  eight  o’clock  a.m,,  continuing  to  give  more  until 

II  0 clock,  according  to  the  weather,  closing  gradually  in 
the  afternoon,  syringing  twice  during  the  day— morning 
and  evening— and  damping  the  walls  and  floors  in  the 
micmle  of  the  day.  Average  night  temperature  70  degs. 
Is  this  treatment  right?  I have  nowdiscontinued  syringing 
since  the  Vines  came  into  flower.  How  many  bunches 
should  be  allowed  on  each  Vine  and  when  is  the  best  time 
to  thin  out  the  bunches  ? — A Young  Beginnmr. 

789. — Treatment  of  young  Vines.— I have  a 
enants  fixture  span.roofed  greenhouse,  18  feet  long 

10  feet  wide.  9 feet  6 inches  high  ; ranging  from  north-west 
to  south-east,  heated  with  an  independent  boiler  and 
4-inch  pipes  one  side  and  end.  I have  made  a’ Vine 
border  the  whole  length  of  house  on  the  south-west  side 
(taking  earth  out  2 feet  deep,  providing  good  drainao'e 
returning  best  of  soil,  mixed  with  plenty  of  rotten  dung’ 
1 cwt.  i-inoh  bones).  On  this  border  last  month  i 
planted  three  good,  strong  fruiting-canes  of  the  following 
sorts  of  Vines:  Black  Hamburgh,  Grizzly  Frontignan,  and 
Buokland  Sweetwater.  These  canes  are  planted  outside, 
taken  through  holes  in  the  woodwork,  about  18  inches 
from  ground,  allowing  a further  18  inches  of  canes  to 
go  up  towards  roof.  The  remainder  of  canes  I cut  off, 
to  train  them  upon  the  spur  system.  I have 
rubbed  off  all  buds,  e.\cept  one  at  the  end  of  each  cane  ; 
these  buds  in  each  case  have  shoots  4 inches  long  ; on  two 
canes  a bunch  of  bloom  appears  with  them.  I should  be 
much  obliged  with  advice  from  an  experienced  gardener 
among  yourreaders  on  following  points : 1,  Are  three  Vines 
trained  on  the  spur  system  sufficient  for  this  sized  house? 
They  are  now  planted  6 feet  apart,  and  I intend  growing 
flowers  on  stages  underneath.  2,  Are  the  sorts  named 
suitable  for  this  kind  of  house,  and  have  I out  them  down 
to  proper  length?  3,  Should  I remove  the  bunches  of 
the  bloom  appeanng  on  the  shoots,  also  any  small  laterals 


thus  keeping  one  clean  rod  on  each  cane  to  the  lop  of  the 
house,  or  should  I allow  the  side  shoots  to  remain  on  ? 
4,  What  kind  of  trellis  should  I get  to  train  these  Vines 
on  7 — Sbymour. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given;  hxU  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
ansiuers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  addition^ 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

790. — Odontoglossum  Loxense  (J.  A.  B.). — I 

know  nothing  of  a plant  by  this  name. — M.  B. 

791.  — Perns  in  a window  (Jocko). — You  say  you 
have  Asplenium  bulbiferum ; try  then  also  Adiantum 
formosum,  Neottopteris  australasica,  or  Lomaria  discolor. 
All  are  beautiful  and  easily-grown  plants.— J.  J. 

792. — Oncidium  uniflorum  (fl.  Sharp).  — This 
Orchid  has  small  yellow  and  brown  flowers.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  the  Organ  Mountains  in  Brazil  some  50  years 
ago,  and  is  now  not  much  seen  ; but  it  is  pretty,  and 
should  be  grown  upon  a hanging  block. — M.  B. 

793. — Oypripedium  Boxalli  (G.  P.).—Yes,  this 
plant,  like  C.  villosum,  comes  from  Burraah.  It  grows  in 
the  Tongu  district,  and  thrives  under  cooler  treatment 
than  many  kinds.  It  is  a beautiful  kind,  and  was  found 
by  the  collector  whose  name  it  worthily  bears.  It  has 
been  introduced  about  thirteen  years. — M.  B. 

794. — Cape  Pond-flower  (Aponoseton  dis- 
tacHyon)  (A.  B.  C.). — We  should  imagine  that  the 
plant  in  question  does  not  get  enough  light  and  air.  This 
water  plant  is  of  a hardy  nature,  and  delights  in  full  ex- 
posure to  sun  and  air  during  the  summer  months.  When 
accorded  these  conditions  it  generally  flowers  freely. 

795. — Scarlet  Runners  failing:  (Kit).— The  seed 
was  probably  sown  too  soon  and  has  rotted  in  the  ground; 
this  would  be  very  likely  to  happen  on  a cold  soil.  Dig  up 
the  ground  now  at  once,  and  dress  it  a little  with  soot  to 
destroy  slugs,  &o.,  and  sow  again  some  good  sound  seed. 
There  is  yet  plenty  of  time  to  get  good  results. 

796. — Dendrobium  Pierardi  (H.  Sharp).— i am 
glad  your  Orchids  appear  to  be  thriving  so  well  with  you  ; 
but  I do  not  think  you  will  be  able  to  grow  and  flower  this 
plant,  as  it  will,  I expect,  requite  more  heat  than  you  can 
provide  it  with.  It  should  be  hung  up  near  the  glass. 
The  colour  of  the  flower  is  white  and  Lilac,  and  it  comes 
from  India.  — M.  B. 

797. — Soil  for  an  India-rubber-plant  ( Picas). 
—Almost  any  gaod  soil  will  do  for  this  plant,  but  the  best 
compost  is  probably  one  composed  of  three  parts  turfy- 
loam,  one  part  of  leaf-mould  or  rotten  cow-manure,  and 
plenty  of  silver  or  washed  river  sand.  The  pot  or  pots 
should  be  well  drained,  as  the  plant  requires  an  abundance 
of  water  when  in  active  growth. 

798. — Soil  for  Rhododendrons  (B.  S.  T.J.— Rho- 
dodendrons would  probably  thrive  In  soil  of  an  alluvial 
nature  ; but  they  will  do  much  better  if  a good  portion  of 
leaf-mould  or  some  sound  loam  be  mixed  with  it.  The 
growth  made  in  soil  destitute  of  organic  matter  is 
generally  rather  weak,  and  the  foliage  does  not  attain  to 
such  handsome  proportions. 

799. — Ploweringr  shrubs  for  borders  (H.  P).— 
Berbens  Darwini,  a handsome  evergreen,  bearing  a pro- 
fusion of  bright,  orange-yellow  flowers,  and  the  Laurustinus 
would  be  very  suitable  for  the  purpose  in  view.  Deutzia 
crenata  fl.-pl.  and  the  Japanese  Privet  are  also  both  very 
pretty  ; the  latter  is  an  evergreen  shrub  of  medium  growth 
and  it  flowers  freely  in  the  summer. 

800-— Raising  Cob»a  scandens  from  seed 

(C.  R.).  Bottom-heat  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for 
raising  this  plant  from  seed.  The  seeds  will  come  up  in 
an  ordinary  greenhouse.  Seedlings  will  bloom  the  same 
season,  but  the  seed  must  be  sow’n  early  in  the  year,  in  a 
a warm-house,  so  that  good,  free,  strong  plants  are  ready 
tor  planting  out  in  a cool  greenhouse  by  the  beginning 
of  May.  ® 


801. — Manuring  Parsnips,  <kc.  (M.  N.  0.).— 
Parsnips  and  Carrots  are  best  grown  without  manure  d'u»- 
in  at  sowing  time,  as  it  tends  to  make  the  roots  forked 
and  deformed.  If  the  land  is  very  poor,  liquid-manure, 
after  they  are  hoed  or  thinned  out,  will  be  beneficial,  and 
also  for  Turnips.  The  latter  may  have  a top  dressing  of 
super-phosphate,  say  about  5 lb.  to  the  square  rod  of 
ground. 

802.  —Treatment  of  the  Bush  Vegetable 
Marrow  (M.  K.j.— Train  the  main  stem  to  a stout 
stake,  and  cut  the  fruit  immediately  when  large  enouo'h 
for  use.  Lay  a mulching  of  half-deoayed  manure  round 
the  stem  when  the  plant  has  made  some  growth,  and  give 
plenty  of  water  in  dry  weather.  There  is  no  more  diffi- 
culty in  their  culture  than  is  the  case  with  the  ordinary 
Marrow. 


803.— American  blight  on  Apple-trees  (B.  n.). 
—Anoint  all  the  •patches  of  the  blight  with  paraffin-oil 
rubbing  it  in  with  a small  painter’s  brush,  but  keep  it 
away  from  the  young  growths.  Use  the  garden-engine 
freely.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  pest  might  be 
eradicated  on  small  trees  with  a good  supply  of  cold,  clean 
water,  applied  forcibly  through  the  garden-engine  once  or 
twice  a week  in  summer. 


ciuuoio  waimower  ana  stoc 
seed  (11  alljlower.).— Double  Wallflower  or  Stock-seed  c 
only  be  ensured  from  flowers  with  more  than  the  non 
four  petals.  Seed  bought  as  single  seldom  produces  dou 
flowers,  but  among  the  doubles  there  are  usually  a i 
singles  with  five,  six,  seven,  or  more  petals.  All  ot) 
flowers  should  be  picked  off,  and  seed  saved  only  fr 
those  with  the  extra  petals,  which  will  be  almost  certi 
to  produce  double  flowers. 


growing,  neat-habited  Fuchsia,  naturally  forming 
pyramidal-shaped  specimen  it  not  pushed  on  too  much 
heat.  The  leaves  are  broad  and  very  prettily  marked  wi 
creamy-white  and  green,  suffused  with  crimson.  Genero 
treatment  and  a good  soil  will  increase  the  size  oft 
leiwes  without  affecting  the  beauty  ot  the  variegatit 
and  as  the  flowers  are  unimportant,  it  is  better  to  pi 
them  off  when  in  the  bud  state,  as  if  left  on  they  or 
weaken  the  shoots.  Cuttings  of  this  variety  strike  fret 
in  the  usual  way,  and  the  after  treatment  is  exactly  t 
same  as  for  other  Fuchsias. 


806. — Flower  shows  ( Prize  Money ;.— It  is  certainly 
scandalous  that  any  Horticultural  Society  should  not  hare  i 
paid  the  last  autumn  prize  money.  There  is  an  excellent  ■ 
bye-law  in  the  Sevenoaks  Society  now  before  me  which 
says  : “ The  treasurer  will  be  in  attendance  on  the  day  of 
exhibition  from  lour  to  six  o’clock  to  pay  the  successful 
competitors,  and  all  prizes  not  applied  for  within  three 
months  will  be  forfeited.”  This  is  as  it  should  be.— M.  B. 

807. — Watering  Liliums  in  pots  (IF.  M.  B.).— 
When  the  plants  are  growing  freely  abundance  of  water  is 
necessary.  We  could  not  state  the  exact  quantity  that 
ishould  be  applied,  but  if  the  pots  are  well  drained,  you 
;may  give  as  much  as  you  like  in  reason — that  is,  when  the 
•plants  require  it,  and  the  time  they  do  want  it  is  when 
•the  soil  is  dry.  Surely  you  can  tell  when  the  soil  in  a pot  is 
dry.  Weak,  clear,  liquid-manure  may  certainly  be  given 
loocasionally  with  benefit. 

808.  — Training  a Cucumber  in  a frame 

(A.  Q.J.— When  the  plant  has  made  two  pairs  of  leaves 
besides  the  smooth  seed-leaves  which  come  first,  pinch 
out  the  top ; this  will  cause  the  plant  to  send  out  at  least 
two  shoots,  which  should  be  trained  across  the  frame.  As 
soon  as  young-  fruit  show  themselves,  pinch  off  the  top  of 
the  shoot  which  bears  them,  leaving  one  leaf  beyond  the 
fruit,  and  so  keep  on  throughout  the  season.  The  general 
management  is  often  noted  in  Gardening. 

809. — Yellow  spots  on  Zonal  Pelargonium- 
leaves  (Y.  Z.). — Allow  the  soil  in  the  pots  to  become 
dry,  then  take  the  plants  out  ot  the  pots  and  shake  away 
as  much  of  the  old  soil  from  their  roots  as  possible.  Re- 
place in  fresh,  clean  pots  of  the  same  size,  using  for 
compost  some  nice,  sandy  loam.  Pot  firmly,  and  place  in 
a light  and  well-ventilated  situation  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  water  carefully,  and  the  plants  should  soon  recover. 
They  may  be  plants  out-of-doors  later  in  the  summer. 

810. — Destroying  green-fly  on  Roses  (R.  M.  J.). 

— As  you  cannot  fumigate  the  house  where  the  Roses  are 
growing  with  Tobacco,  the  best  plan  to  destroy  the  fly, 
will  be  to  get  some  Quassia-chips  from  a chemist  and 
boil  them  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  putting  at  the  rate  of 
4 oz.  of  Quassia-chips  to  1 gallon  of  water.  Strain  off  the 
chips  whilst  the  liquor  is  cooling,  add  4 oz.  of  soft-soap  to 
the  gallon.  Syringe  the  Roses  with  this  when  cool,  and 
half  an  hour  or  so  afterwards  again  syringe  them  freely 
with  clean,  soft  water.  Several  applications  may  be 
necessary  to  effect  a clearance. 

811. — Caterpillar  on  a Rose  (B.  n.  Pellat).— The 
caterpillar  you  sent  is,  as  you  say,  one  of  the  “ Loopers,” 
and  is  the  larvs  of  the  Swallow-tail  Moth  (Oropteryx  Sam- 
bucaria).  It  feeds  on  a variety  of  plants,  and  may  be  found 
on  the  Elder,  Lime,  Rose,  Honeysuokle,  Ivy,  and  other 
plants.  The  resemblance  of  these  and  many  other  cater-  ' 
pillars  when  at  rest  to  dead  twigs  is  very  remarkable. 
Most  insects,  indeed,  when  resting  in  a position  of  their 
own  selection,  are  very  inconspicuous,  as  they  resemble 
their  surroundings  so  closely  in  form  or  colour,  and  often  ’ 
in  both. — G.  S.  S. 

812. — A Straggling  Lavender-hedge  (L.  H.).— 
We  should  advise  you  to  put  in  a lot  of  cuttings  of  the 
Lavender  under  hand-glasses  at  once,  if  you  have  them  ; if 
not,  in  the  open  under  a shady  wall,  and  when  these  have 
struck  root,  out  down  the  hedge  close  to  the  ground,  and 
put  a layer  of  decayed  manure  over  the  roots.  Keep  it 
well  watered  in  dry  weather.  The  old  plants  forming  the 
hedge  may  break  up  again  from  the  bottom  and  become 
thick  and  strong.  If  they  do  not  do  well  dig  them  up 
and  well  manure  and  till  the  ground,  and  plant  instead 
your  newly-struck  cuttings. 

813. — Insects  eating  Roses  (Constant  Reader).— 
The  insects  injuring  your  Roses  are  the  clay-coloured 
Vine-weevil  (Otiorhynchos  picipes).  They  are  very  mis- 
chievous beetles,  attacking  Vines  and  various  other  plants. 
They  generally  hide  theinselve-s  during  the  day,  coming 
out  at  night  to  feed.  There  is  no  better  way  of  getting  i 
rid  of  them  than  by  hand-picking  them.  If  the  Roses  are 
standards,  white  sheets  might  be  spread  under  the  bushes, 
which  should  be  well  shaken  when  the  insects  are  feeding. 
The  grubs  of  this  weevil  do  much  damage  by  eating  the 
roots  of  many  soft-rooted  plants. — G.  S.  S. 

814. — Buying  Orchids  (E.  Potter).— l should  like 
to  infuse  a little  more  reason  into  the  would-be  growers  of 
these  plants,  and  induce  them  to  confine  their  purchases 
to  those  kinds  which  thrive  under  about  the  same  treat- 
ment. However,  I must  do  what  I can  to  assist  you,  and, 
in  spite  of  being  told  that  I contradict  myself,  the  Odon- 
toglossums  must  be  kept  in  the  coolest  and  most  shady 
part  of  the  house.  The  Sophronitis  will  grow  all  right 
with  the  others ; but  a cooler  place  will  be  necessary. 
The  Coelogyne  cristata  requires  moisture  and  warmth. 

It  should  now  be  growing.  Let  me  hear  from  you  again. 

— M.  B. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, S7,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— C.  U.—l,  Doronicum  planta- 
gineum  ; 2,  Trollius  europaeus  ; 3,  Oxalis  corniculatus ; 
4,  Orobus  vernus  ; 5,  Send  again,  specimen  too  much 
bruised  to  recognise ; 6,  Mertensia  virginica  ; 7,  Veronica 
gentianoides. J.  F.  Chanter. — 1,  A species  of  Andro- 

meda apparently ; but  the  flowers  were  too  much  smashed 
in  transit  to  name  accurately ; 2,  Spotted  Colt’s-foot 

(Farfugium  grande). -L.  H. — 1,  MiUonia  cuneata  ; 

2,  Oncidium  Marshallianum  ; 3,  Oncidium  cheiropliorum ; 
4,  Oncidium  coneolor ; 5,  Next  week ; 6,  Aerides 

Fielding!.  T,  Pitt.  — Brassia  caudata.  George 

Paoey.  — Spiraea  Thunbergi.  Northunxherland.  — 

Spirsa  Thunbergi. N.  Rushworth. — Meadow  Rock- 

foil  (Saxifraga  granulata  fl.-pl.) J.  W.  — Ap- 

parently Waterer’s  double  - flowered  Cherry  (Cerasus 
Water!  fl.-pl.);  but  specimen  was  much  bruised  and 

dried. W.  C.— Glory  Pea  of  New  Zealand  (Clianthus 

puniceus).  It  will  strike  freely  from  cuttings  put  in  now. 

Kit.— Send  a specimen  of  the  Lilac  and  Polyanthus 

you  wish  to  know  the  names  of. J.  Chapman. — Howis 

it  possible  that  anyone  can  name  a plant  from  a single, 

half-rotten  leaf? H.  Cromwell. — Bird  Cherry  (Prunus 

Padus). J.  Tilbury,  Hants. — 1,  Lomaria  gibba ; 2,  Phy- 

matodes  peltideu ; 3,  Asplenium  niarinum ; 4,  PI®™ 
serrulata. R.  C.  Coocfe. —Spiraia  Thunbergi. Mrs 
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H.  D.  Terry.— Pyrua  malus  floribunda. F.  Gamble. — 

Bird  Cherry  (Prunua  Padua). Skisdon  and  Miss  Brenan. 

— Golden  Currant  (Eibes  aureum). Black  North. — 

3,  Double  Jew’s  Mallow  (Kerria  japonica  fl.-pl.) ; Other 
specimena  bruiaed  out  of  all  recognition.  Send  another 

time  properly  packed  in  a box. Miss  F.  Dillon. — h.  not 

uncommon  form  of  the  Common  Bluebell  (Scilla  nutans). 

L.  E. — Yes,  it  is  the  Bird  Cherry  (Prunua  Padua). 

Miss  Chalmers. — The  specimens  of  flowers  sent  were  so 
much  past  their  best,  and  bruised,  too,  in  transit,  that  we 

cannot  name  any  of  them  accurately. A.  J.  Pembroke. 

— The  specimens  had  rotted  through  being  packed  in  damp 
Grass.  Send  again  better  packed. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  If  readers  vmuld  rememher  that  we 
do  nof  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  eannet  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  arid  address  of  serider. 

Anxious  Enquirer.— It  you  know  a local  market-gar- 
dener or  salesman,  consult  him  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 

Onion  crop. Birmingham. — Send  specimens  of  the 

insects  on  the  Vines,  and  then  we  can  tell  you  what  to  do. 

Lilacs  can  be  bought  of  almost  any  sise,  and  will 
generally  transplant  well  from  a well  managed  nursery. 
Plant  early  in  November.  Fuchsias  will  strike  well  under 

a handlight  in  a shady  place  in  summer. J.  M.  Williner, 

— Letter  and  package  received  ; but  the  latter  contained. 

no  insects. Dolfriog. — The  Peach  and  Nectarine-leaves 

are  affected  with  blister  and  curl,  generally  caused  by  cold 
winds  and  defective  drainage.  Please  give  more  particu- 
lars ? Senierset. — We  do  not  recognise  the  plant  under 

the  name  given.  Do  you  mean  Abelia? George. — We 

know  of  no  book  that  will  help  you. Enquirer. — What 

is  the  name  of  the  plant  you  wish  to  know  about  ? If  you 
cannot  tell,  please  send  a specimen  of  it  here  in  flower,  if 

possible. F.  C.  Tonge. — The  horse-manure  will  do  no 

harm  to  the  Eose-beds. King  Cole. — Greatly  increase 

the  means  of  ventilating  the  house,  and  do  not  over- 
crowd the  plants.  There  appears  to  be  nothing  else  the 
matter  but  a close,  damp  atmosphere.  Bead  Gardbnino 

regularly  and  attentively. L.  S.  Cattley. — Apply  to  a 

good  dealer  or  bird-fancier,  and  no  doubt  he  can  procure 

any  bird  you  may  want. Young  Gardener. — We  know 

of  no  book  that  would  help  you.  'The  best  coloured  plates 
of  plants,  &c.,  are  those  published  with  The  Garden,  from 
this  office.  They  can  be  purchased  separately,  or  hound 

up  with  the  paper  in  monthly  or  half-yearly  parts. J. 

Kenway. — We  know  of  no  book  on  the  subject. Miss 

Brown  — Apply  to  Messrs.  Barr  & Son,  King-street, 

Covent-garden,  London,  W.C. Nucis. — Salsafy  is  a very 

good  vegetable.  If  you  read  Gardeniko  regularly  and 
attentively  you  will  get  all  the  other  information  you 

require. F.  D.  0. — The  Cucumber-leaves  are  not 

diseased,  but  blistered  by  the  sun.  Do  not  shut  up  the 
frame  too  early  in  the  day,  and  give  air  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  let  out  the  damp. R.  C.  Morrison. — A good 

flowering  spray  of  Pernettya  ciliaris.  Shall  be  glad  to 
receive  any  note  you  may  favour  us  with  on  its  treat- 
ment.  Mrs.  Thorpe. — The  Nectarine-leaves  are  affected 

with  “ blister  and  curl,”  generally  resulting  from  cold, 
east  winds. — —Orchid  Exchange. — Write  to  Mr.  Mackeits, 
St.  Albans,  Herts. 


Oatalogfue  received. — Begonias  and  Plant  Noeel- 
tics,  dec.  John  Laing  & Sons,  Forest-hill,  London,  S.E. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

487.  — W yandotte  fowls.— Wyandottes, 
as  a rule,  are  good  winter  layers,  and  come  to 
maturity  fairly  early.  Their  eggs  are  brown, 
and  the  hens  make  good  mothers.  The  principal 
defect,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  size  of  the  egg, 
some  strains  being  noted  for  laying  a small  egg, 
considering  the  size  of  the  fowl.  Another  objec- 
tionable feature  in  the  past  was  the  large  pro- 
portion of  infertile  eggs.  This  is  not  now  com- 
plained of,  and  if  care  be  taken  the  eggs  might 
be  increased  in  size.  Some  strains  appear  to  be 
very  good  in  this  respect,  the  eggs  being  as  large 
as  those  obtained  from  any  fowls,  and  they  are 
likewise  very  numerous.  My  experience  of  the 
breed  has  not  been  altogether  favourable  ; still, 
I found  the  chicks  easy  to  rear,  and  they 
answered  very  well  for  table  purposes.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  which  of  the  three  breeds  is  the 
best ; all,  if  well  and  carefully  bred,  are  good, 
and  all  lay  brown  eggs. — Doulting. 

492.— Illness  of  fowls.— I think  it  very 
probable  that  the  illness  of  your  birds  is 
due  to  the  food,  and  accordingly  advise  a 
change.  For  morning  use  give  Barley-meal  and 
sharps  mixed  into  a stiff  paste,  and  in  the 
afternoon  use  Buckwheat  for  a time,  after- 
wards coming  back  to  whole  Wheat  or 
Barley.  Had  you  thrown  the  Indian  Corn  into 
the  street,  you  might  have  been  the  gainer.  It  is 
possible  that  the*'^ir'?;Vv3llAt,contained  some 
injurious  matter.  Sweep.ugs  of  any  kind  are 
objectionable  as  a food  for  stock. — Doulting. 

486. — Lar^e  egg. — The  egg  ia  certainly  much  above 
the  average  size ; but  this  is  accounted  for  by  its  contain- 
ing two  yolks.  The  Minorca  is  noted  for  laying  large  eggs. 
Double-yoked  eggs,  however,  are  not  desirable,  and  on  no 
account  should  they  be  used  for  sitting  purposes.— Doult- 

INU. 

and  pheasants. — In  reference  to  enquiries 
that  have  appeared  in  Gardening  as  to  crossing  pheasants 
with  tame  fowls,  I kept  a Chinese  ring-neck  cock  pheasant 
in  a wooden  enclosure  with  three  hen  pheasants  and  two 
bam-door  hens  this  season,  the  latter  brought  up  with  the 

Kheasantcook  from  the  first.  The  six  eggs  of  the  barn-door 
ens  were  barren.— Pheasant  Monqolicus. 


BIRDS. 

541.— Pood  for  thrushes.- The  best  food 
for  young  nestling  thrushes  is  undoubtedly  that 
which  they  would  get  in  a state  of  nature,  but 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  prepare  it.  Get  some  good- 
sized  snails  and  drop  them  into  boiling  water, 
pick  out  of  their  shells  as  you  would  a periwinkle, 
and  cut  them  up  with  a pair  of  scissors  into 
small  pieces  ; a few  small  worms  may  also  be 
given.  If  you  object  to  giving  such  nasty  food, 
get  some  coarse  Oatmeal  and  Pea-meal  and  mix 
two  parts  of  the  former  with  one  of  the  latter, 
with  water,  into  a soft  paste,  and  feed  with  a 
flattened  stick.  As  soon  as  the  birds  begin  to 
fight  they  must  be  placed  in  separate  cages,  but 
before  this  they  will  be  able  to  feed  themselves, 
when  the  food  should  be  mixed  drier  and  a few 
grocer’s  currants  added  to  it,  water  being  sup- 
plied in  a separate  vessel. — A.  G.  Butlek. 

“E.  C.”  probably  does  not  supply  his 

thrushes  with  good,  rough  bird-gravel.  It  is  a 
common  practice  for  persona  to  buy  bird- sand 
for  their  pets,  not  knowing  that  there  is  such 
an  article  as  bird-gravel,  which  is  of  a more 
gritty  nature  and  contains  more  lime  for  shell- 
forming than  sand.  Not  only  is  it  better  for  the 
crop,  but  prevents  the  feet  getting  clogged  up  in 
the  way  sand  often  does.  The  reason  the  bird 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage  as  if  dying  is,  no 
doubt,  in  all  probability  due  to  her  being  a little 
egg-bound.  Should  “E.  C.”  notice  her  again,  if 
he  will  catch  her  gently  and  blow  back  the  vent- 
feathers,  dropping  one  or  two  drops  of  olive-oil 
on  the  vent,  and  place  her  back  in  the  cage 
again,  she  will  be  all  right.  Plenty  of  green 
food  during  the  spring  is  the  best  remedy  for 
hens  becoming  egg-bound. — W.  J.  Austen. 

Breeding  mule  birds.- It  is  always 
positively  asserted  that  mules  between  cage 
birds  are  infertile,  and  certainly  mules  of  the 
same  value  have  never  produced  young,  but 
there  is  no  reason  that  I can  see  why  mules 
resulting  from  closely  allied  parents,  such  as  the 
greenfinch- canary  mule,  should  not  be  success- 
fully paired  with  either  parent.  I doubt,  how- 
ever, whether  the  traces  of  the  cross  would  ever 
be  wholly  lost. — A.  G.  Butlee. 

Erratum.— In  my  answer  to  query  642  (Gardening, 
May  10th,  page  149)  for  ‘‘  Linnets  and  redpoles  are  mis- 
chievous,” read  “ Twites  and  redpoles  are  mischievous.” 
Linnets  are  sometimes  rather  quarrelsome,  but  not  mis- 
chievous.— A.  G.  Butler. 


30,000  IN  STOCK. 


1 have  sold  thousands  during  the  last  few  months,  and  Uier 
have  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

6 different  kinds  for  7s.  6d. 

6 larger  and  finer  varieties,  12s.  6d, 

6 larger  and  very  choice,  15s. 

6 Cactus  Dahlias,  all  different,  named,  2a.,  free. 

6 Tropseolum  Ball  of  Fire,  2s.  6d.,  the  heat. 
Chrysanthemums : Mrs.  A.  Hardy,  Is.  6d. ; Avalanche 
Is. ; Sunflower,  Is.  only.  All  good,  honest  plants. 

12  Japanese,  truly  named,  from  2s.  6d. 

12  Incurved,  truly  named,  from  2s.  6d. 

12  Single  (these  are  very  beautiful,  many  of  them  highly 
scented),  2s.  6d. 

12  Early, forfloweringintheopen, 2s. 6d., free.  Oataloguesfree. 

6 liovely  Maidenhair  Ferns,  2s.  6d. 

Adiant.  C.-V.  grandis,  new,  1s. 

3 Lomaria  gibba,  fine  for  table.  Is.  6d. 

12  Greenhouse  Perns,  all  different  and  correctly  labelled 
4s.  6d.,  free. ; 6 sorts.  2s.  6d.  These  are  all  fine  plants, 
Adiantum  gracillimum,  2s.  fid.  doz. 

Marguerites,  yellow  and  white,  3 of  each,  2s.  Blue 
Marguerites  (Flower  of  Heaven),  lovely,  3,  Is.  3d. 
Fuchsias,  12  grand,  including  Molesworth,  the  largest 
in  existence,  and  fulgens,  a most  lovely  thing,  4s.  (id. 
rooted  cuttings,  best  sorts.  Is.  3d.  doz. 

6 Grand  double-fringed  Petunias,  2s. 

WINTER  FLOWERS. 

To  have  plenty  of  flowers  in  winter  have  the  following  in 
hand  at  once : — 

Primula  ohconioa,  the  ever-bloomingPrimula, 

flowering  plants,  3s.  fid.  doz. 

Primula  floribunda,  pure  yellow ; a gem ; 4s.  doz. 
Plumbago  alba,  a great  favourite  ; strong  plants,  Is. 
Plumbago  capensis.  lovely  blue,  9d.,  free. 

12  Grand  Ivy  Geraniums,  double,  named,  3e. 

6 Tuberoses,  deliciously  fragrant,  pure  white,  Is.  9d. 
3 Impatiens  sultani,  is.  3d. 

6 Heliotrope,  all  different.  Is.  6d. 

3 Bouvardia  Humboldti,  very  large,  pure  white 
scented.  Is. 3d. 

6 Bouvardias,  all  different,  strong  plants,  2s.  6d. 

12  Primulas,  scarlet  and  white,  grand,  much  above  the 
ordinary  type,  Is.  9d. 

3 Blue  Primulas,  novelty  of  great  merit,  Is.  (id. 

6 Primula  cortusoides,  a lovely  thing,  is. 

Primulas  a speciality.  See  Catalogue. 

6 Begonias,  lovely  winter  sorts,  very  best,  2s. 

6 Salvias,  to  name,  these  are  charming,  2s. 

'6  Hibiscus  gloriosus,  flowers  6 inches  across,  5s. 

6 Geraniums  for  winter,  best  collection  in  existence,  2s. 

4 Abutllons,  continuous  bloomers,  beautiful  sorts.  Is.  9d. 
12  Cyclamen  persicum  giganteum,  a grand 

strain.  2s.  fid. 

6 ^clamen,  pure-white.  Is.  6d. 

. 3 Habrothamnus  Newell!,  scarlet,  is.  6d. 

2 Sparmannia  africana,  beautiful  and  distinct,  is. 
12  Cinerarias,  a strain  that  cannot  be  beaten,  Is.  6d. 
12  Double  Cinerarias,  these  are  grand,  2s. 

For  fuller  description  of  the  above  and  many  other  rare 
and  beautiful  plants,  see  my  CATALOGUE. ‘ Splendidly 
illustrated.  (Contains  many  varieties  that  can  only  be 
had  at  my  establishment.  Quite  out  of  the  way  of  ordin- 
ary lists.  Chapters  on  cultivation.  Amongst  trade  lists 
\t  is  unique — it  stands  by  itselr.  Sent  free  to  customers. 
Before  you  buy  see  it. 


LEYTONSTONE  AND  BLACKHBATH. 

SALES  of  BEDDING  and  GEEENHOIJSE  PLANTS. 

TWTESSRS.  PROTHEROE  and  MORRIS  will 

-k’-l-  SELL  by  AUCTION,  as  follows 
LEYTONSTONE,  SATUEDAY,  May  24,  at  1 o’clock,  at 
the  American  Nurseries,  close  to  Leytonstone  Eailway 
Station,  20,000  BEDDING  PLANTS,  choice  DECO EA- 
TIVE  PLANTS,  PELABGONIUMS.  So. 
BLACIKHEATH,  SATUEDAY,  May  24,  at  2 o’clock,  40,000 
BEDDING  and  GEEENHOUSE  PLANTS,  Iw  order  of 
Mr.  A.  Garten,  at  The  Nursery,  St.  John's  Park-road, 
Blackheatb. 

Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  respective  Nurseries  and  of 
the  Auctioneers,  fi7  and  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.O.,  and 
Leytonstone. 


CLIBRAN’S 


ATTBACfiVi  HARD? 


Climbers. — 6 pretty  named 
validated  Ivies,  4s.  6d.  Ampe- 
lopsis  Veitchi,  Is.  and  Is.  6d.  each. 
3 various  climbers,  distinct  and 
beautiful,  3s. ; 6 for  6s.  See  List,  free. — CLIBRAN,  Oldfield 
Nurseries,  Altrincham;  and  Manchester. 


rjALCEOLARIA  “Golden  Gem,”  to  plant  out 

^ at  once  (great  bushy  plants,  exceptional  value),  bear 
masses  of  bloom  all  the  summer.  Is.  6d.  doz.;  36,  3s.  9d. : 100, 
8s.  6d.~MORLEY&  CO.,  Preston. 


rjOLEUS,  exquisitely-brilliant  markings  ; as- 

sorted  colours,  in  charming  variety,  best  sorts  only, 
showy  plants,  no  scraps,  6 for  Is.  fid.— MOBLEY  & CO. 


rjYPERUS  (Umbrella  Grass),  most  graceful, 

'-'icharmingjrich  foliage  for  table  or  room  decoration.  Nice 
young  plants.  Is,  3d.  each ; 3 for  3s. 


•TOBACCO  PLANTS  (Nicotiana  affinis),  pro- 

duces  quantities  lovely  white  wax-like  flowers,  for  fra- 
grance rivals  Stephanotis,  4 young  plants.  Is. ; 2s.  3d.  doz. 
— MOELEY  & CO.,  Preston. 


MEW  HELIOTROPE  (Cherry  Pie),  C.  W. 

Eichardson,  blooms  in  quantities  at  all  seasons.  Young 
plants,  3 for  Is.  fid.— MOELEY  & CO..  Preston. 


"DASSION-FLOWERS,  lovely  climbers,  3 for 

2s. ; lovely  foliaged  Tree-Fern,  3,  Is.  fid. ; Pyrethrum, 
Beauty  of  Paris,  snow-white,  4 for  Is.  9d. ; Petunias,  heavily 
fringed,  Q.  of  Whites,  Purple  King,  4 for  2s,  3d. ; Marguerites, 
Cloth  of  Gold  and  Pure  White,  fid.  each ; Plumbago  capensis, 
quantities  of  lovely  blue  flowers,  Is.  2d.  each;  Fuchsias, 
strong,  choicest,  best  sorts  only,  3d.  each,  2s.  fid.  doz. ; green- 
house Lavender,  Salvia,  Musks,  2s.  doz.  Double  Ivy  Gera- 
niums, very  choice,  6 for  2s.  fid.— MOELEY  & CO.,  Preston. 
"ETYDRANGEAS  (Thos.  Hogg).  — Immense 
AJ.  trusses  of  snow-white  bloom,  which  last  for  weeks;  2 
young  plants,  set  with  bud.  Is  3d.— MOELEY  & CO.,  Preston. 


T WILL  EXCHANGE  a few  hundreds  of  Noble 

Strawberry-plants  for  summer-flowering  herbaceous  peren- 
nial planta.— G.  NIXON,  Easton  Hall,  Grantham. 


A.  J.  A.  BRUCE, 

The  Nurseries, 

GHOBLTON-CUM-HARDY,  MANCHESTER. 

GEORGE  BOYES  & CO. 

on  nnn  chrysanthemums.— 12  best 

varieties  for  medium  and  late  blooming,  Is.  6d. 

SUMMER  - FLOWERING  CHRYSAN- 

THBMUMS  for  outdoor  blooming,  distinct  varieties, 


12 

Is.  6d. 


pHRYSAXTHEMUMS.— 12  of  the  finest  new 

^ varieties  in  cultivation,  all  colours,  our  selection,  3s. 

HERANIUMS. — Our  magnificent  stock  is 

^ unequalled  in  the  kingdom.  We  offer  strong  cuttings  of 
the  following  varieties : Mdme.  Chate,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mrs. 
Holford,  Jas.  McIntosh,  Caroline,  Aspasia,  Sophie  Birkin, 
F.  V.  Raspail,  Is. 

T^E  OFFER  CUTTINGS  of  the  following 

» » 6 magnificent  Zonal  Geraniums : Mary  Clark,  Interna- 

tlonal,  Miranda,  Othello,  Lucy  Mason,  Raphael,  2s. 

PELARGONIUMS. — Strong  healthy  cuttings  : 

A Early  Flora,  Duke  of  Albany,  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  Lady 
Isabel,  Eastertide,  Defiance,  Garibaldi,  Digby  Grand,  is. 

yp:  OFFER  CUTTINGS  of  the  following 

* » 6 magnificent  Pelargoniums : Volonte  National  alba, 

Acis,  Sylph,  White  Decorator,  Vauban,  Goldmine,  2s. 

1 fi  (ion  I^OBELIAS.  — Emperor  William 

AUjVV/V/  Improved,  strong  compact  stock  plants,  ready 
for  planting  out,  3s.  6d.  per  100. 

■pUCHSIAS. — 12  greenhouse  varieties,  2s.  ; 

12  grand  varieties  for  planting  out,  2s. 

pOLEUS. — 12  grand  varieties,  for  greenhouse 
or  bedding,  2s. 

■pOUVARDIAS. — 6 strong  plants,  grand  varie- 

•U  ties,  including  President  Cleveland,  2s.  6d. 

PELARGONIUMS.  — Strong,  well-rooted 
A young  plants,  4s  per  doz. 

{All  the  above  post  free  for  cash  with  order  only.) 

PELARGONIUMS. — Grand  bushes,  in  5^-inch 
A pots,  magnificent  varieties,  lOs.  per  doz. 

>70NAL  GERANIUMS,  in  5-inch  pots,  grand 

AJ  bushes,  with  blooms  2i  inches  across,  12  varieties,  5s. 

AYLESTONE  PARK,  LEICESTER. 

POLYANTHUSES  AND  PRIMROSES.— A 

A fine  strain.  Magnificent  sizes  and  colours.  12  fine  roots, 
free  by  Parcels  Post,  on  receipt  of  Postal  Order  for  2s. — M.  T. 
O'CONNELL,  Kildj^art,  Clare. 
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THE  KAOLFJGH  NURS^.RIES. 

TF  you  want  really  GOOD  PLANTS,  send  your 

i ^ COOPER  & SON,  whose  plants  have  stood  the 

^st  of  TEN  SEASONS,  and  given  universal  satisfaction. 
C.  & S.  give  their  personal  atrciition  to  all  orders,  large  or 
small.  Scores  of  genuine  unsolicited  testimonials. 

Q LIMBERS.  — Honeysuckle,  Early  Dutch, 

^ Late  Red,  Old  English,  and  Japanese;  whU«  and  yellow 
Jessamine;  Pyraoanthus,  red  berried;  Virginian  Creeper 
(old)  and  Veitjhi  (new),  clings  to  wall;  Clematis  Flammula, 
white  and  sweet  scented;  Lophospormum,  Habrothamnus 
©leg  ins,  Solanum  jasminoides,  and  Bccremocarpus  ; all  strong 
established  plants.  Is.  each;  any  three,  2s.  6d. 

UASSION-FLOWER,  red,  blue,  and  white, 

^ strons  plants,  Is.  each  : tha  three  for  2s.  6d. 

■lyJICOTIANA  AFFINfS,  coming  into  bloom. 
Perennial  loslanl  Poppy,  Bouvardia  (double  and  single). 
Myrtle,  Lemon-scented  Verbena,  Iris,  Aralia  Sieboldi, 
Pampas  Gras.,  Scarlet  Geum,  Blue  Gum-tree,  Caladlums, 
Herbaceous  Phlox,  Anemone  japonica  alba  and  rosea, 
Oyolameu  bulbs,  Isolepis  gracUis,  Campanula  pyramidalis 
(blue  and  white) ; all  strong,  healthy  plants,  will  flower  and  do 
well  this  season,  6d.  each;  any  three  for  la.  3d. ; any  six  for  2a. 

CUCUMBER  PLANTS. — Telegraph  and  other 

good  frame  kinds,  also  Melon  plants,  strong,  la.  each, 
two  for  Is.  6d.  Cucumber,  improved  Stockwell  Ridge,  Vege- 
table Marrow,  Long  White,  Moore's  Cream  and  Custard,  6d. 
eacli,  three  for  Is.,  6 for  Is.  6d. 

r^AILL ARDIAS,  grand  flowers,  very  showy, 

gold  and  crimson,  fine  for  cutting,  3for  Is.,  quite hatdy. 

T OVELY  cream-coloured  CACTUS,  most 

beautiful  sent,  flowers  2 ft.  in  ciroumterenoe,  strong 
plants  from  single  pots,  2s.  6d.  each ; smaller  plants.  Is.  6d. 
Also  lovely  scarlet  Cactus  plants,  same  price. 

OALCEOL  ARIAS.  — Golden  Gem,  strong 

autumn-struck  plants.  Is.  3d.  per  dozen ; 8s.  per  100. 

n H R YS  AN  TH  E M UMS.  —Japanese,  Incurved, 

^ autumn,  summer,  and  wiuter  flowering,  the  very  best 
kinds,  12  named  varieties,  2s.  ; 21  varieties,  3s.  6d. 

"pUCHSIAS.  — Phenomenal  is  still  the  largest 

^ double  purple  in  the  world,  and  Frau  Emma  Topfer,  the 
largest  double  white,  6d.  each.  Other  magailineat  exhibitioa 
kinds,  all  true  to  name,  including  Madame  J.  Chretien,  F. 
Desbois,  Mrs.  Short,  Prooumbens  ( beautiful  creeping  variety), 
and  many  new  varieties;  12  varieties,  2s.  6d. ; 24  varieties, 
4s.  6d. ; 35  varieties.  6s.  All  from  single  pots.  Phenomenal 
and  Emma  Topfer  included  la  the  21  and  36  varieties. 

Q.LOXINIA,  choice;  Abutilons,  splendid  named 
y*  varieties,  including  the  new  double  variety;  Delphiniums, 
in  various  new  varieties  , Aquilezias,  lovely  colours.  Pentste- 
mons,  Sparmannia,  and  White  Clove  Mr.s.  Sinkins.  All  good 
plants,  6d.  each ; three  tor  Is.  3d. ; six  for  2s. 

TJAHLIAS,  DOUBLE. — 12  magnificent  named 

varieties,  strong  plants,  true  to  name,  3s.  6d.  “ The  Rev. 
Canon  Baillie  says  that  Dahlias  he  had  from  Mr.  Cooper  last 
year  turned  out  very  flue,  and  were  greatly  admired.” 

HACTUS,  OR  DECORATIVE  DAHLIAS.— 

These  are  most  beautiful  flowers,  brilliant  colours,  and 
ought  to  be  in  every  garden  All  the  best  kinds,  good  planU, 
mcludiug  William  Pearce  (fine  yellow),  Mrs.  Hawkins.  Wm. 
Darvill,  Zulu,  Empress  of  India,  Fire  King,  King  of  Cactus, 
Juarezi,  Cochineal,  Picta,  Constance,  Gen.  Gordon,  &c.,  6d. 
each ; 6 splendid  varieties,  2s.  6d. ; 12  ditto,  4s.  6d. 

"^ASTURTIUM  Tom  Thumb,  Golden  King, 
Empress  of  India,  and  New  Rose;  Phlox  Drummondi ; 
Diauthus,  Eastern  Queen ; Sunflower ; Sweet  Sultan  : Sweet 
Peas;  Lobelia  Emperor  William;  Ten-week  Stocks;  Marigold, 
French  and  African  ; Zinnia  elegan.s ; Double  Asters  ; Musk ; 
Antirrhinums,  beautiful  colours;  Perilla;  and  Everlasting's 
All  nice  plants,  6d.  per  doz. ; three  doz..  Is.  3d. ; six  dez  , 2s. 

"^ERBENAS. — Strong  plants,  fine  mixed 

» varieties  for  bedding,  9d.  per  dozen;  3 dozen,  2s. ; 5s.  per 
lOJ.  Heliotropes,  Is.  2d.  per  doz. ; 7s.  per  100. 

TV^Y-LEAVED  GERANIUMS,  scarlet,  rose, 

and  double  white,  6d.  each;  the  3 tor  Is.  3d.;  Salvia 
patens,  blue,  and  Salvia,  red.  Is.  6d.  per  dozen ; Coleus,  6 fine 
varieties,  Is.  3d. ; Spotted  Mimulus,  Is.  3d.  per  dozen 

PETUNIAS,  STRIPED.  — Splendid  rich 

^ colours,  make  a grand  show,  fine  plants,  9d.  dozen  ; three 
dozen,  2s.  “ Sir, — Petunias  I had  from  you  last  year  turned 
out  most  excellent. — Yours,  &c.,  T.  G.  Coomber.” 

•pOMATO  PLANTS,  for  early  fruiting,  best 

-L  varieties,  strong  plants,  3s.  6d. ; small  plants,  2s.  fid.  doz. 
All  carriaije/ree,  securely  packed,  to  travel  any  distance. 

o O O a=»  U 25,  Ss  SS  O IW  , 

The  Nurseries,  Hadleigh,  SUFFOLK. 


CHEAP  AND 


4SE  SOST’S 

GOOD  PLANTS. 


CARRIAGE  PAID.  s.  d. 

12  Double  Zonal  Geraniums,  named  ..  ..  ..  2 0 

12  autumn  struck  ditto,  Vesuvius  and  others  . . . . 14 

12  Golden  Bronze  ditto,  dwarf  grower  2 6 

12  Crystal  Palace  Gem  ditto,  good  bedder 2 0 

12  Coleus,  true  to  name,  Lord  Rothschild  and  others  . . 2 0 
12  Petunias,  single,  finest  striped,  from  Germany  . . 12 
12  Verbenas,  from  named  varieties,  large  plants  . . . . 13 

100  Lobelia,  Emperor  William,  from  open  ground  . . 2 6 
6 Dahlias,  Cactus,  Pompones,  Show  and  Paucy,  named  1 4 

6 Fuchsias,  strong  plants,  true  to  name 13 

6 Achimenes,  large  plants,  soon  flower 12 

6 Canuas  (Indian  Shot),  fine  foliage 12 

9 Nicotiana  affiais  (sweet-scented  Tobacco),  large 

plants  13 

25  GaiUardia  Lorenziana,  grand  for  button-holes  .*.*  1 3 
36  Asters,  Pieony-flowered,  perfection,  pricked-off  plants  1 3 

35  Asters,  Chrysanthemum-flowered,  very  dwarf. . ..  13 

36  Asters,  P»ony-flowered,  in  six  colours  (separate)  . . 19 

35  Stocks,  Ten-week,  mixed  colours 13 

24  Zinnia  graodiflora,  mixed  colours .18 

25  Phlox  Drummondi  graodiflora,  mixed  colours  . . 13 

24  Cornflowers,  azure  blue  12 

35  Tagetes  siguata  pumila,  better  than  Calceolarias  . . 13 

24  Nasturtium  Empress  of  India,  dark  foliage  . . . . 13 

36  Marigolds,  French  striped,  Is.  3d. ; 36  African,  ditto, 

large  blooms 13 

ll.«.  wyrthfrom  the  above  for  10s.,  oash  only. 

The  Nurseries^  Whittlesea,  Peterboro*. 


OLD  PINK  CLOVE,  deliciously  fragrant, 

^ very  hardy,  3,  Is.  3d.  ; 6,  2s.  3d.  Red  Japan  Anemone, 
brightest  of  autumn  flowers,  3,  Is.  3d.— J.  CORNHILL, 
Byfleet,  Surrey. 


1 nn  CHOICE  Healthy  Bedding  Plants,  2s.  3d. ; 

ik/y  half,  1b.  3d.  Pyrethrum,  Marigolds,  Phlox,  Asters, 
Everlastings,  3d.  doz.  Perilla,  Gaillardias,  Stocks.  4d.  doz. 
Lobelia,  Tomatoes,  9d.  doz.,  free. — Postmaster,  Tredworth. 


TjEVONSHIRE  ROCKERY  FERNS.— Choice 

•Lr  variety,  including  Osmunda  regalis,  50,  3s.  ; 100,  5s. ; 
extra  large,  100.  7s.  Royal  Osmunda  regalis,  3,  Is.  6d. ; 12,  4s., 
all  free. — BJROWN^Brookader,  Kingskerswell,  Devon. 


ftHRYSANTHEMUM  SEGETUM,  the  Corn 

^ Marigold,  yellow  Daisy,  2 feet  high,  many  branches, 
autumn  sown.  Is.  per  dozen;  5s.  per  hundred.  Chrysanth. 
Leucanthemum,  the  English  Oxeye,  same  price.  Helianthus 
giganteus  multiflorus,  single  flowers  1 foot  in  diameter,  same 
price.  Prepaid  order  by  post  only.— T.  C.  BASTOW, 
Little  Peatling  Rectory,  Lutterworth. 


"DLANT  NOW. — Lettuce  Plants  for  summer 

use.  Drumhead  and  Grand  Admiral,  200  plants,  free, 
iB.  6d.— J.  PUCKER,  Haxey.  Bawtry. 


CLIBRAN’S 


PBETTY  F10WEBS.-U 


you  want  a unique  array  of  bloom 
try  our  Collection  of  Herbaceous 
Plants.  No  botanical  weeds,  but 
each  plant  distinct  and  beautiful 
12  var.,  3s.,  4s  and  6s.  ; 50,  in  50var.,  15s.  and  20s. ; 100,  in  100, 
30s.  and 42s.  “ The  Iris  Queen  ’’(Iris  ochroleuca  var.  gigantea). 
most  majestic  of  all  the  Iris  family,  marrellous  ki  its  regal 
splendour,  grows  6 feet  high,  with  lovely  white  flowers  of  un- 
usual size  and  superb  form  ; will  grow  in  any  ordinary  soil,  2s. 
each;  18s.  doz.  Foxgloves  (whiteandspottc^i),  Lupines(white 
and  blue),  each  var.  3s.  doz.— CLIBRAN,  Oldfield  Nurseries, 
Altrincham : and  Manchester. 


rjCCPER’S  Celebrated  CHAMPION  GUINEA 

. . <^llection  of  BEDDING  PL  ANTS  now  ready.  Universal 
Batrsfaction  given  the  last  nine  seasons  (as  proved  by  dozens 
of  unsolicited  testimonials).  Contains  30  dozen  strong  healthy 
plants,  comprising  10  dozen  Geraniums,  first-rate  kinds 
3 dozen  Lobelia,  3 dozen  choice  'Verbenas,  2 dozen  each  splen- 
did Petunias,  Calceolarias,  Ageratum,  double  AsterB,  and 
holiage  plants,  1 dozen  each  Heliotropes,  Phlox  grandiflora, 
and  Zinnia  elegans,  6 choice-named  Cactus  Dahlias,  and 
6 named  Fuchsias  or  Chrysanthemum.,.  “ Dorsetshire  Bank, 
Swanage.— Bedding  plants  arrived  in  good  and  fresh  con- 
dition, am  very  pleased  with  them,  good,  strong,  and  healthy 
plants.  —.May  31,  1889.  Package  included.  Half  above,  lls 
Quarter,  63.-OOOPER  & SON,  The  Nurseries,  Hadleigh! 
Suffolir. 


AURICULAS,  AURICULAS. — Green  edges, 

grey  edges,  white  edges,  »nd  Selfs,  for  Exhibition  cor- 
I'ecily  named,  18s.  dozen  to  24s. ; ditto,  superior,  40s.  doz. 
Alpines,  all  the  beat  varieties,  yellow  centres,  cream  centres, 
and  Lemon  centres,  correctly  named,  12s  , 18a.,  and  30s.  par 
doz.  Seedlings  from  the  above,  4s.  per  doz. ; 25  plants,  7s  6d 
Lists  on  application  to— 'WILLIAM  WHEELWRIGHT, 
Florist  and  Seedsman,  Oldswinford^near  Stourbridge,  Wore. 

T CBELIA  PUMILA  M AGNIFICA, 2s.  fidTm 

TtI,  plants,  true  from  cuttings.— W. 

HILL,  2,  Millbrook-road.  Brixton. 


PONTYPRIDD  FLOWER,  FRUIT, 
AND  VEGETABLE  SHOW. 

-ruw  wtrST  anNUjW.  flower.  FRUIT.  AND  VEGE- 
''*1  Pi;  1.  _>  PONTYPRIDD 


ON  f'HT'R,'3Dj.  i 

WM.  SPIClvETT. 


f'tlts  28th  next 
.ill  ■ ‘ - iad-ro'.  iilypridd. 


HALYSTEGIA  PUBESCENS  fi.-pl.— Beauti- 

ful  hardy  perennial  climber,  bearing  profusion  of  double 
pink  flowers  resembling  Roses,  grand  for  covering  trellis, 
verandahs,  or  for  balconies,  strong  roots,  12,  Is.  3d.,  free. — 
F.  HERRICK.  Abbot’s  Langley.  Herts. 


■pGYPTIAN  PAPYRUS  PLANT  (Cyperiis 

distans) ; elegant  tropical-looking  plant  for  rooms,  &c. ; 4 
strong  plants,  and  2 Admiral  Symond  Chrysanthemums,  sent 
c^.  pd.  for  Is.  3d. — WRIGHT,  Florist.  Thorpe,  Norwich. 


TWTARVELLOUS  VALUE. — 4 Potentillas,  4 

alpine  Wallflowers,  4 Aquilegias,  4 yellow  Alyssum.  4 
Foxgloves,  4 Canterbury  Bells,  4 scarlet  Lychnis,  4 beautiful 
blueCommelina,  for  Is.  6d. ; 3d.  postage.— BULL,  Worming- 
ford,  Colchester. 


"pERNS,  20  varieties,  correctly  named,  good 

J-  plants,  including  Osmunda  regalis,  Asplenium  Tuarinuni, 
lanceolatum,  Ceteraoh,  Lastrea  recur va,  etc.,  4s.  100  ; 2s.  6d. 
50  post  free. — T.  FOX.  5.  New-road,  Newlyn,  Penzance. 


1 0f)  BEDDING  PLANTS  for  5s.  — G. 

ASHENDEN  & SONS  offer  their  cheap  boxes  of 
plants,  containing  50  Geraniums  of  best  sorts,  20  blue  Lobelia, 
10  sweet  Ageratum,  10  Fuchsias,  10  Verbenas,  10  Coleus,  10 
Calceolarias,  for  5s. ; or  60  for  2s.  6d.  Post  free,  9d.  and  6d. 
extra.  P.0.0,  with  order.  These  Collections  gave  great  satis- 
faction last  year,  receiving  numerous  testimonials.— The 
Nurseries,  Gravesend. 


A NEMONE 

roots  of  th( 
per  109  to  “P.  B.  A, 
W.C. 


ROBINSONIANA.  — Wanted 

these  as  soon  as  ready  to  move.— State  price 
* ”37,  Southampton-street,  Covent  Garden, 


AFRICAN  GRASSES  FOR  VASES.— 50 

^ Heads  tall,  graceful,  silky  Elephant  Grasses,  50  delicate 
Kaffir  Grasses,  50  tall  ornamental  Kuysna  Reeds.  2 Indian 
Palms,  8 handsome  Uniolia  Reeds,  and  5 leaves  of  African 
Silver  Tree;  the  whole,  carriage  paid,  3b.  lOd.— MARTIN 
CLARE  & CO.,  26,  Nelson-street,  Finsbury,  E.C. 


YTARDY  CHOICE  FERNS,  including  the  rare 

Asplenium  lanceolatum,  rigida,  Athyrium,  Parsley.  Mari- 
num,  Ceteraoh,  Scolopendrium,  lemon-scented  viride.  Bladder, 
calcareum,  Ac.  16  distinct  varieties.  Is.  6d.  : 20  extra  large 
roots,  for  rookeries,  2s.  fid. ; 50,  5a. : 100,  9s.  Correctly  named : 
carriage  paid.— J.  HARRISON,  Femiat,  FeUside,  Kendal. 

AMERICAN  Mammoth  Bronze  TURKEY^ 

Famous^ Garfield  (45  lb.  weight) : blood  works  wonders 
in  ^y  yard  it  is  introduced  into.  Eggs  reduced  to  2s.  6d. 
each.  Cayuga  Duck  Eggs  from  Champion  winners,  10s.  6d. 
j'  from  1st  Palace,  etc.,  10s.  6d. 

aoz.  White  Wyandottes,  America's  latest  marvel  for  laying 
and  table  purposes,  eggs  from  Prize  Winners,  Palace,  etc  , 
7s.  6d  doz. — R TERROT,  Woodstone  Manor.  Peterborough. 

TJOUBLE  PETUNIAS,  strong  plants,  choice 

^orts,  named,  2s.  3d.  per  doz.,  free.— R.  PARK.  Bedale 

qn  non  red  and  White  daisies  at 

2s.  per  100,— J.  WELLS,  Pleck.  near  Walsall, 

OZAR  VIOLETS. — This  fine  hardy  variety, 

with  large  and  fragrant  blooms,  strong  well-rooted  plants, 
50,  2s.  4d.,  free.— F.  HERRICK,  Abbot’s  Lanc'lpv  Hert^p. 

TT  OLLYHOCKS,  double  mixed,  tine  roots, 

8,1s.  4d.,  free. — F.  HERRICK,  Abbot's  Langley,  Herts. 


;DEDDING  PLANTS  AT  100  RATE.— Gera- 

" niums,  scarlet,  white,  crimson,  pink,  best  sorts,  10s.  100  ■ 
silver -edge,  bronze,  and  tricolor,  12s.  100;  Calceolarias, 
yellow,  6s.  100;  best  dark,  lOs.  100;  Fuebsias,  single  and 
double.  S’*.  100;  Lobelia,  best,  3s.  lUO;  Verbenas,  purple, 
white,  scarlet,  crimson,  and  rose,  6s.  100;  Heliotropes,  8s.  100; 
Ageratum,  dwarf  blue,  6s.  100;  dwarf  scarlet  Tropajolum, 
elegans,  12s.  100 ; Coleus  and  Iresine,  crimson  leaf, 
o3.  100;  Gazania  splendens,  8s.  100;  Show  and  Fancy  Pelar- 
goniums,  really  good  stuff,  3s.  doz. ; 20s.  100.  Packing  in- 
Pl  Cash.  Note,— 25  of  any  sort  can  be  had  at 

Uie  100  rate.— WILLIAM  BADM.kN,  Cemetery  Nursery, 
G^vtsend. 

T OVELY  climbers  for  window,  greenhouse, 
outdoors.— Lophospermums,  deep  rose  ; Thunbergia, 
buff,  d^k  eye  ; Maurandya,  purple : ditto,  light-red ; 4 for  Is. 
free. — RAYNER.  Avenue,  Southamoton. 

T5EDDING  PLANTS^OR  SALE  — Gera- 
niums.  scarlet,  white,  crimson,  and  pink,  beat  sorts,  10a. 
PaI  ^ ’ Silver-edge,  Bronze,  Crystal  Palace  Gem,  12s.  per 

100;  Verbenas,  lO.s.  per  100;  Heliotrope,  8s.  per  100;  Fuch- 
sias, 8s.  per  100;  Calceolarias,  6s.  per  100;  Lobelia,  best  3s 
per  100;  Ageratum,  dwarf  blue,  5s.  per  100;  choice  Pelargo- 
niums. 2s-  per  doz.  All  good  strong  plants.  Terms  cash. — 
r.  BOX,  Perry-street  Nursery,  Gravesend,  Kent. 

T)AHLIASA  SPECIALITY.— My  First  Prize 

" Crystal  Pahaoe  Collection,  the  choicest  in  Europe,  and  in- 
cludes only  the  very  best  in  Show,  Fancy,  Pompones,  Cactus, 
and  Single,  price  from  5b.  per  dozen,  carriage  paid.  Catalogue  on 
application, — G,  HUMPHRIE.S,  Nurseryman,  Chippenham. 
EVERYONE  WHO  HAS  A GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE 
OR  WINDOW  BORDER  SHOULD  READ  A 
PAMPHLET,  POST  FREE, 

HOW  TO  INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS  OF  EARTH. 

By  O.  Me  WITH,  R\R.A,S.,  F.C.S.,  THnity  Col,  Dvblin. 
Contains  full  particulars  of  very  remarkable  discoveries 
relating  to  Plant  Life.  Shows  how  crops  of  vegetables  may 
be  largely  increased,  lovely  flowers  grown  perfection,  and 
Fruit  Trees  made  to  bear  In  abundance.  Selections  from 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials.  Post  free  from 

JAKEMAN  & CARVER,  Printers,  Hereford. 

THE  ORICINAL  & ONLY  CENUINE  PATENT 

SPHINCTER  GRIP 
GARDEN  HOSE. 

Every  Length  'Warranted  and  Guaranteed. 


Hightsi  and  only  Awards  at  aU  Exhibitions. 

PARIS,  1889.  BIRMINGHAM,  1889.  BRIGHTON,  1889. 

Get  the  ^nuine  article  direct  from  the  Sphincter  Grip 
Armoured  Hose  Oo.,  Ltd.,  9,  Moorfields,  Ix>ndon,  E.C. 
Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Price  Lists  free  on  application. 

Nou-kinkable  Red-Grey  Hoses  and  other  High-class  Speci- 
alities at  Wholesale  prices. 

Beware  of  misleading  Advertisements  and  misrepresenta- 
tions by  Firms  offering  imitations  of  our  Patent  Sphincter 
Grip  Hose. 

PURCHASE  DIRECT. 


At  the  Jubilee  Meeting  of  the 
R.  A.  S.  E. , Windsor,  HER 
MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  and 
H.R.H.  PRINCESS  VICTORIA 
of  PRUSSIA  each  purchased  a 
Ransomes’  Lawn  Mower. 


LAWN  MOWERS. 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

In  all  sizes  to  suit  every  requirement. 
“NEW  AUTOMATON,”  the  Best  Gear  Machine. 
“CHAIN  AUTOMATON,”  the  Best  Chain  Machine 
“NEW  PARIS,”  the  Best  Small  Machine.  - 
“EDGE  CUTTER,”  the  only  one  of  rea’j.  .'ice. 

“ BANK  CUTTER,"  the  Best  for,7"_  . , ipes. 

THE  BEST  • ,'jX  7,;_  ■.  P.’La  MOWERS. 

Orders  exeoutea  pi  by  all  Ironmongers. 

RANSOMES,  SIMS,  & JEFFERIES,  LD.,  IPSWICH. 


ONE  REASON  why  H.  J.  GASSON  sells  so 

V much  Garden  Netii*  g.— H.  .1.  Gasson,  Fish  Mertbarit, 
Rye,  Sussex.  “ Park  Hill  Hnu?e,  Bowburn,  Ferry-hill,  Dui  • 
ham. — Sir, — I enclose  16s.  Will  you  send  to  the  Mayor  of 
Durham  some  netting  simi  ar  to  what  you  sent  me,  and  sanie 
width.  Send  carriage  paid.— Yours  truly,  J.  Fowler,  Esq 
To  H.  ,J.  Gasson.  Fish  Merchaut,  Rye  ” 

HARDENING  MONTHLY  PARTS. —Readers 

are  requested  to  note  that  Gardening  is  published  also  in 
a monthly  form,  neatly  bound  in  a wrapper,  at  5d.  per  copy, 
post  free,  8d.  In  this  form  it  is  convenient  for  reference,  ana 
also  for  keeping  vrith  a view  to  binding  on  the  completion  of 
the  volume. 
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ROSES. 

CHINESE  OE  MONTHLY  ROSES. 
Although  introduced  upwards  of  a century 
ago  the  Chinese  or  Monthly  Roses,  as  they  are 
commonly  called  by  cottagers,  have  made  but 
little  progress  in  modern  gardens.  Occasionally 
more  than  ordinary  attention  is  shown  them, 
but  these  cases  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  for  in 
the  majority  of  gardens  they  are  slighted  and 
i given  an  unimportant  position,  while  by  some 
j they  are  considered  as  being  unworthy  of  a 

I place  of  any  sort  in  the  garden.  That  such  is 

the  case  is  a cause  for  regret,  especially  when 
I we  consider  the  utility  of  these  Roses  for  garden 
decoration.  There  is  no  sudden  outburst  of 
bloom  and  then  a blank  with  these,-  as  is  often- 
times the  case  with  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  but  they 
are  among  the  first  to  expand  their  buds,  and 
certainly  the  last  to  fade  in  the  autumn.  On 
many  occasions  have  I cut  a handful  of  bright 
fresh  blooms  from  a clump  of  Chinese  Roses  the 
first  and  second  weeks  in  November.  Such,  at 
least,  beautiful  though  they  are,  cannot  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  other 
popular  kinds,  and  this  fact  alone  should  be 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  extensive  cultivation  of 
the  Chinese  Roses.  Strictly  speaking  there  are 
Two  GROUPS,  namely,  the  old  crimson  Chinese 
(Rosa  semperflorens)  and  the  ordinary  Monthly 
Rose  (Rosa  indica) ; but  there  is  so  little  differ- 
ence between  the  varieties  that  the  majority  of 
cultivators  are  content  to  bring  them  under  one 
designation,  and  so  far  as  gardening  purposes 
are  concerned,  this  will  suffice ; hence  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  dealt  with  here.  The 
varieties  of  both  sections,  too,  are  very  numer- 
I ous,  and  in  many  cases  bear  a strong  resemblance 
to  each  other,  so  that  it  would  be  waste  of  space 
to  enumerate  more  than  a few  of  the  best  and 
most  suitable  kinds  for  garden  decoration.  The 
varieties  of  the  crimson  Chinese  Rose  are  the 
most  beautiful  Roses  that  can  be  grown  for  late 
autumn-blooming.  When  planted  in  clumps,  in 
borders,  and  in  masses,  or  in  beds  on  the  lawn, 
and  on  Grass-plots,  they  make  a most  brilliant 
show.  They  are  branching  in  habit,  and  quickly 
form  bold  masses  if  planted  in  a rich  soil,  which 
is  most  essential  for  their  well-being.  The 
bushes  should,  moreover,  be  grown  on  their  own 
roots,  and  not  budded  or  grafted  on  stocks  of 
any  kind.  I have  tried  and  seen  them 
on  dwarf  stocks,  but  the  results  were  by 
no  means  so  satisfactory  as  when  on  their  own 
root‘d  I once  saw  them  treated  as  standards, 
but  a'  more  T.iiserable  attempt  at  Rose  growing 
it  has  never/b-^m  my  lot  to  witness.  A moder- 
ately dry  sunny  position  should  also  be 
; assigned  them  if  at  all  possible,  for  here  the 
most  satisfactory  results  will,  undoubtedly, 
j accrue,  and  they  will  then  produce  their  charm- 
ing blooms  in  great  profusion  all  through  the 
i summer  and  autumn  months. 

I Fabvier,  with  semi-double  bright-crimson 
1 blooms,  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation, 

I and  should  be  planted  in  masses  in  every  garden 
and  on  every  lawn.  Those  who  put  this  advice 
I into  practice  will  have  no  cause  for  regret, 
t Cramoise-Sup^rieure  is  another  beautiful  kind 
with  velvety  crimson  flowers,  and  so  is 
[j  Ahasuerus.  Both  have  double  flowers  of  good 
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form  The  old  crimson  or  Sanguinea  is  a very 
free-flowering  variety  with  small  double  flowers 
of  a brilliant  hue,  while  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Prince  Charles,  which  has  blooms  a trifle  larger 
in  size  though.  For  producing  blooms  of  a 
lighter  shade 

Duchess  of  Kent  is  a useful  variety.  It  has 
white  flowers  which  are  sometimes  edged  with 
pink,  and  is,  therefore,  very  distinct.  The 
white  variety,  alba,  is  also  tinged,  but  the 
flowers  are  double  and  of  good  form.  A free- 
flowering  and  showy  kind  may  also  be  found  in 
President  d’Olbecqul,  which  has  bright- red 
flowers.  Those  known  as  the 

Monthly  Roses  are  generally  considered  to 
be  more  robust  in  growth  and  hardier  than  the 
foregoing  ; but  so  far  as  my  experience  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  but  little  difference  between 
the  two.  Numerous  varieties  of  both  I have 
had  under  my  charge  in  a northern  garden,  close 
on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  and  found  them 
quite  able  to  withstand  the  rigour  of  an  ordinary 
winter  with  impunity.  The  Monthly  Rose, 
however,  is  more  common,  and  this  may  account 
for  the  fact  of  its  being  considered  hardier.  One 
of  the  best  varieties  of  this  section  is,  perhaps, 
Madame  Br6on  ; it  has  fine  blooms  of  rich-rose 
colour,  and  when  seen  in  masses  is  very  effective. 
Sully  is  an  old  kind,  but  worthy  of  more  than  a 
passing  notice,  while  the  same  may  be  said  in 
regard  to  Elise  Plory.  Madame  Bureau,  too,  is 
a free-flowering  variety,  with  white  flowers  and 
creamy  centre,  and  so  is  Ducher,  another  fine 
white.  The  latter  makes  a capital  bedding 
Rose  ; but  it  is,  unfortunately,  scantily  em- 
ployed as  such.  Then  again,  Clara  Sylvian,  or 
Lady  Warrender,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a 
good  variety,  with  white  blooms,  and  worth  a 
place  on  every  sunny  border.  As  to  the 

Pruning  of  these  fine,  though  somewhat 
neglected,  Roses,  but  little  need  be  said.  I 
have  found  them  flower  best  when  subjected  to 
rather  close  pruning,  and,  therefore,  when 
occasion  requires,  recommend  this  system.  It 
may,  however,  be  modified  according  to  circum- 
stances, and  in  some  cases  exception  made  en- 
tirely. C.  L. 

CUTTING  DOWN  MARECHAL  NIEL 
ROSE. 

The  practice  of  cutting  down  to  the  old  wood 
the  principal  part  of  the  annual  growth  of  this 
Rose  is  only  adopted  to  a limited  extent,  and 
that  chiefly  by  those  who  have  learnt  from  ex- 
perience the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it.  I 
refer  to  this  matter  now,  as,  if  there  should  be 
any  reader  of  Gardening  who  might  wish  to 
follow  the  plan,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  in 
doing  so.  The  cutting  down  must  he  done  at 
once,  or  not  at  all  this  season.  If  delayed 
longer  there  will  not  be  time  enough,  for  the 
plant  to  make  new  growth,  and  for  the  same  to 
get  properly  ripened.  To  enable  those  who  are 
not  familiar  with  this  plan  of  dealing  with  this 
Rose,  I may  remark  here  that  the  sole  object  of 
doing  so  is  to  secure  larger  flowers.  I have 
worked  out  the  plan,  and  I find  that  neither  the 
plants  nor  the  cultivator  are  benefited  in  any 
other  way.  At  one  time  I was  in  hopes  that 
this  hard  cutting-back  of  the  wood  of  the  pre- 
vious year  would  prevent  the  appearance  of 
canker  on  the  stems  ; but  it  does  not  do  so. 
Nevertheless,  I like  the  cutting-down  system. 


because,  as  I have  already  said,  I get  flowers  of 
better  quality,  and  as  many,  if  not  more, 
in  number.  In  adopting  this  method,  it  is 
better  to  begin  with  young  plants  than  old  ones. 
In  the  case  of  young  ones  there  is  no  risk 
whatever  that  the  plants  will  not  break  again 
into  fresh  growth  at  once  and  cover  the  same 
space  with  shoots  as  when  they  were  cut  away. 
Thriving  young  plants  may  with  safety  be  cut 
down  the  first  year  to  within  .3  feet  of  the 
ground  ; in  subsequent  years  about  three  buds 
should  be  left  on  each  cut-back  shoot.  Old  ones, 
however,  do  not  always  break  into  growth  again 
when  dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  The  operator 
must,  therefore,  exercise  his  own  opinion  as  to 
whether  he  will  work  out  this  plan  or  not ; 
at  the  same  time,  if  there  is  a fair  supply  of 
vigour  in  the  plant  it  will  respond  to  the  treat- 
ment, and  make  long  and  vigorous  shoots  that 
will  produce  flowers  much  better  in  quality  than 
it  did  before.  It  is  not  unusual  for  old  plants  of 
this  Rose  to  become  so  weak  that  it  is  difficult  to 

fet  the  flower-stems  long  enough  to  support  the 
owers  after  they  are  cut.  When  such  is  the 
case  I certainly  advise  either  the  removal  of  the 
plant  altogether,  or  else  to  cut  the  branches 
back  in  the  way  I suggest.  J.  C.  C. 


PROPAGATING  TEA  ROSES  FROM 
CUTTINGS. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  most  of  the  Tea 
Roses  succeed  best  when  grafted  on  the  seedling 
Brier,  and  this  may  be  the  case  with  a few  sorts, 
but  many  of  the  most  useful  varieties  will  do 
well  on  their  own  roots.  Indeed,  they  are  pre- 
ferable to  grafted  plants,  for  the  reason  that, 
instead  of  being  troubled  with  wild  suckers, 
the  plants  propagated  from  cuttings  throw  up 
strong  young  shoots  from  under  the  surface ; 
these  help  to  renew  and  strengthen  the  plants. 
It  is  important  that  the  cuttings  should  be  put 
in  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible,  so  that 
good  plants  may  be  established  before  the  winter 
comes  on.  Plants  that  have  been  forced  for 
early  bloom  will  provide  good  material  for 
cuttings.  In  making  the  latter  they  should 
be  cut  off  quite  close  below  a joint  and  one  leaf 
removed,  but  in  doing  this  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  damage  the  bud.  Cuttings  may 
be  put  into  5-inch  pots,  putting  from  eight 
to  twelve  cuttings  round  the  pots,  and  keep- 
ing them  close  to  the  outside.  Peat  and  sand 
in  equal  parts  should  be  used,  heavier  soil  being 
liable  to  break  off  the  roots  when  the  plants 
are  potted  off.  The  cuttings  will  root  freely 
in  a close  propagating  pit  where  there  is  a 
moderate  bottom-heat.  They  should  be  removed 
to  a more  open  position  as  soon  as  rooted,  other- 
wise they  will  start  into  weakly  growth.  After 
being  exposed  for  a short  time  they  will  be 
ready  for  potting  off.  A good  position  to  give 
them  a start  after  potting  is  on  a half-spent 
hot-bed.  If  the  pots  are  plunged  in  this  the 
roots  will  soon  take  hold  of  the  new  soil.  The 
plants  will  require  to  be  kept  close  and  shaded 
for  a few  days,  after  which  they  may  be  gradu- 
ally exposed.  In  a few  weeks  they  will  be 
ready  for  potting  on  into  about  5-inch  pots. 
Good,  rich,  loamy  soil  should  be  used  and  the 

n’  its  potted  firmly.  If  plunged  in  an  old  hot- 
they  will  be  all  the  better.  Under  proper 
treatment  good,  strong  specimens  may  be  estab- 
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lished  by  the  autumn,  and  if  .hese  are  stood 
out  in  the  open  ani-  the  wood  well  ripened  they 
will  make  good  plants  for  flowering  in  pots  or 
for  next  season’s  bedding.  A tiatch  of  plants 
pro;  -igated  annually  to  take  the  place  of  those 
that  have  done  two  or  three  years’  service  will 
give  far  greater  satisfaction  than  growing  on 
old  specimens  year  after  year.  Of  course,  I 
more  particularly  refer  to  those  grown  in  pots. 

H. 


644.  — Scale  on  a Marechal  Nlel  Rose. 
— There  mi^ht  have  been  scale  on  the  plant  when 
you  first  had  it.  If  so,  they  would  increase  in  numbers  if 
you  make  no  attempt  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  best  plan 
of  getting  rid  of  them  is  first  to  rub  off  the  insects  with 
the  back  of  a knife,  and  then  dress  all  the  affected  parts 
either  with  Gishurst  compound  or  Fir-tree-oil. — J.  C.  C. 


THE  OOMINQ  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  *rom  a garden  diary  from  May 
31sf  to  June  'Jth. 

Leafy  June  would  be  an  exceedingly  pleasant  month  to 
the  gardener  if  he  had  time  enough  at  his  disposal  for  the 
contemplation  of  the  beauties  of  Nature.  The  man  sur- 
rounded by  a muddle  of  work  at  this  season  is  not  to  be 
envied,  even  when  his  lot  is  oast  amongst  beautiful 
surroundings.  The  best  way  to  get  out  of  a muddle  is  to 
keep  pegging  away  at  the  work  which  lies  nearest  to  hand. 
After  many  years  of  as  hard  work  as  falls  to  the  lot  of 
most  men,  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  can 
resist  the  incessant  industry  so  pithily  given  in  the  term 
“ pegging  away.”  Nothing  gets  a man  out  of  a muddle  so 
soon  as  a fixed  resolve  to  master  it.  I have  been  led  into 
this  train  of  thought  by  looking  over  an  old  diary  for  the 
year  1869,  in  which  such  entries  as  “ work  much  behind” 
more  than  once  occurs  during  the  month  of  June.  Kvery- 
thing  novv  is  full  of  vigorous  life,  and  in  dealing  with 
weeds  or  insects,  or  the  regular  planting  of  successional 
crops,  promptitude  is  most  important.  Thinned  late 
Grapes  in  the  mornings  till  the  sun  was  too  hot.  Potted 
on  young  Fuchsias  into  6 inoh  pots  lor  late  blooming. 
They  do  best  in  a rather  deep  pit,  thinly  shaded  when  the 
sun  is  at  its  brightest.  Filled  baskets  with  Ferns  and 
creepers  for  the  conservatory,  and  the  raoms  later  in  the 
season.  Only  strong  plants  are  used,  as  I find  it  better  to 
fill  them  with  plants  that  will  be  effective  almost 
immediately  than  to  use  small  stuff  and  wait  for  their 
growth.  The  baskets  are  draped  with  such  things  as 
Cissus  discolor,  Panieum  variegatum,  andSedum  oarneum 
variegatum,  all  of  which  are  very  easy  to  propagate  and 
grow  to  a suitable  size.  Strong  plants  of  Maiden-hair, 
including  such  varieties  as  cuneatum,  conoinnum,  Farley- 
ense,  and  Williamsi(the  latter  is  a most  useful  variety  either 
for  basket  or  pot).  Poly  podium  aureum  is  a very  useful 
sort  for  a basket,  as  is  also  Aspidium  exaltatum,  Asplenium 
flacddium,  A.  bulbiferum,  &c.  The  last  named  looks 
pretty  over  a mass  of  the  variegated  Sedum.  Planted  a 
good  breadth  of  Brussels  Sprouts.  Pricked  out  Broccoli 
and  other  winter  Greens.  I should  plant  them  out  in  the 
positions  they  are  to  occupy  ; but  the  land  is  not  yet 
ready.  The  bed  from  which  the  early  Strawberries  will  be 
gathered  by-and-bye  will  be  planted  with  winter  Greens, 
and  to  keep  the  plants  moving  on,  it  is  necessary  to  prick 
them  off.  Pegged  down  Verbenas  and  other  training 
plants  in  the  flower  garden.  Tied  Carnations,  Pinks,  cScc. 
Some  care  is  necessary  for  this  work,  as  if  the  ligature  is 
made  too  tight,  the  stem  of  the  plant  will  probably  break 
off.  I have  been  a good  deal  bothered  with  wireworms. 
The  usual  remedies  with  me  are  salt  and  soot,  used  freely 
in  the  land  ; but  in  an  urgent  case,  like  a bed  of  Carnations, 
for  instance,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  insert  traps  of 
Carrots  or  Potatoes  pretty  thickly  over  the  bed  among  the 
plants,  and  to  examine  them  daily,  killing  the  wireworms 
which  will  be  found  embedded  in  the  Potatoes  or  Carrots. 
These  destructive  pests  will  travel  a good  way  in  search 
of  food.  A plot  of  Potatoes  in  the  midst  of  a piece  of 
land  much  infested  with  the  wireworm  will,  in  a com- 
paratively short  time,  attract  a large  proportion  of  them. 
This  might  perhaps  be  an  advantage  if  one  knew  anything 
powerful  enough  to  kill  them.  It  has  been  said  Rape-cake 
will  kill  them.  They  eat  it  ravenously,  and  then  when 
the  cake  swells  inside  their  bodies  they  burst.  I can- 
didly confess  I have  never  found  any  dead  wireworms  ; in 
fact,  I cannotcall  to  mind  everhaving  seen  a dead  wireworm, 
though  I have  to  do  with  many  thousands  of  living  ones. 
Salt  and  soot,  of  course,  do  not  kill  them  ; but  they  do  not 
like  the  flavour  of  it,  and  change  their  quarters.  Disbudded 
Tomatoes.  This  gives  almost  incessant  work  now  under 
glass.  Planted  Tomatoes  out-of-doors.  The  best  position 
I find  is  a raised  bank  sloping  to  the  south.  Depth  of  soil 
is  important ; but  I do  not  care  for  its  being  very  rich  ; 
but  I shall  mulch  later  on  with  manure. 


Stove. 

Poinsettlas.— To  have  Poinsettias  in  the  best  condition 
for  flowering  well  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  strong. 
And  to  have  them  in  this  state  the  old  plants  must  be 
started  in  time  so  as  to  admit  of  the  young  stock  acquiring 
the  necessary  size  before  autumn.  Plants  that  were  dried 
off  after  they  flowered  and  have  been  in  a state  of  rest 
since,  should  now  have  their  tops  cut  back  to  within 
something  like  6 inches  or  8 inches  of  the  collar.  The  soil 
should  be  well  moistened ; this  may  either  be  done  by 
repeated  waterings,  or  by  plunging  the  balls  in  tepid 
water  for  a short  time.  The  plants  must  then  be  stood  in 
a house  or  pit  where  a moderate  stove  heat  is  kept  up. 
Here  they  will  break  quiokly  ; when  the  shoots  are  6 inches 
or  8 inches  long  take  them  off  with  a heel  of  the  old  wood. 
If  they  are  allowed  to  grow  longer  than  this,  and  then 
severed  at  a joint  in  the  way  that  is  usual  with  cuttings  of 
most  plants,  few  will  strike  ; whereas  by  securing  a bit  of 
firm  wood  at  the  base  of  the  shoots  almost  every  cutting 
may  be  depended  on  to  make  a plant.  Put  tbemsingly  in 
3-inoh  pots,  which  drain,  and  half  fill  with  a mixture  of 
sifted  loam  and  sand,  using  sand  alone  on  the  top.  Con- 
fine them  under  propagating-glasses,  or  In  a cutting-frame 
where  a temperature  of  not  less  than  70  degs.  can  be 
maintained.  Keep  the  sand  moderately  moist,  and  shade 
from  the  sun. 


Poinsettias,  old  plants. — When  enough  cuttings 
are  secured  the  old  plants  should  be  turned  out  of  the 
pots,  and  have  all  the  loose  soil  shaken  away.  Then  put 
them  in  others  about  two  sizes  larger  than  those  which 
they  have  previously  occupied.  Good,  turfy  loam,  with 
some  rotten-manure,  leaf-mould  and  sand,  answers  well 
for  them.  Do  not  give  more  water  for  a week  or  two  than 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  soil  in  a slightly  moist  condition 
till  the  roots  begin  to  move  freely,  as,  in  common  with 
most  of  the  allied  species,  Poinsettias  do  not  like  their 
roots  being  very  wet.  They  require  a moderate  stove- 
heat  to  grow  them  well,  especially  until  growth  has  made 
some  progress.  Later  on  much  may  be  done  to  keep  them 
moving  freely  by  early  closing,  so  as  to  shut  in  the  sun’s 
heat.  These  out  back  examples  may  be  confined  to  a 
single  shoot  or  two,  according  to  thie  strength  of  the 
plants ; but  if  the  heads  of  bloom  are  wanted  as  large  as 
they  can  be  got,  it  is  best  to  allow  only  one  shoot.  Keep 
them  as  near  as  possible  to  the  roof  of  the  house  or  pit 
they  occupy  during  the  summer  ; this  will  to  some  extent 
counteract  the  natural  tendency  inherent  to  Poinsettias  to 
become  leggy.  It  is  no  use  attempting  to  make  the  plants 
branch  out  by  stopping  in  the  way  that  is  practisea  with 
moat  things ; if  the  ends  of  the  shoots  are  cut  out  it  will 
not  induce  them  to  branch. 

Begonias,  ornamental-leaved.— In  addition  to 
the  kinds  of  Begonias  of  the  Rex  type,  that  have  a wide 
zone  of  silvery  white  on  each  leaf,  there  are  now  several 
other  desirable  sorts  with  highly  coloured  leaves.  They 
are  very  effective  ; when  interspersed  in  warm  greenhouses, 
or  in  ferneries,  their  massive  foliage  contrasts  well  with 
the  delicate  fronds  of  the  Ferns.  They  are  also  good 
window-plants,  keeping  in  presentable  condition  for  a 
much  longer  time  than  might  be  supposed.  In  place  of 
destroying  the  plants  when  their  leaves  have  got  some- 
what shabby,  as  is  often  done,  if  the  shoots  are  out  back, 
and  they  are  stood  where  they  can  get  a little  warmth  by 
admitting  less  air  than  usual,  they  will  break  directly. 
After  this  turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  remove  a portion  of 
the  old  soil,  and  put  them  in  others  a size  larger.  They 
will,  treated  in  this  way,  grow  away  freely,  and  make  a 
new  lot  of  leaves  before  the  end  of  summer.  When  the 
plants  are  required  to  bo  kept  in  a greenhouse  or  for 
room  decoration,  they  should  never  be  subjected  to  more 
heat  than  is  necessary  to  keep  them  in  health.  Cuttings, 
consisting  of  pieces  of  the  thick,  fleshy  shoots,  with  two 
or  more  joints,  will  strike  readily  in  sand  kept  slightly 
moist,  but  not  so  wet  as  cuttings  of  things  of  a less 
succulent  nature  require  to  be,  or  they  will  be  liable  to  rot. 
Neither  must  they  be  kept  so  close  and  confined  in  a 
humid  atmosphere  as  is  necessary  with  some  plants.  If  a 
little  flre-heat  can  be  given  they  will  strike  more  readily. 
Q-reenhouse. 

Paris  Daisies  (Ohijysanthemum  frutes- 
oens).— The  white  varieties  of  this  Chrysanthemum 
are  almost  continuous  bloomers,  as  if  the  plants  are  kept 
through  the  winter  in  enough  heat  to  induce  them  to 
continue  making  ever  so  little  growth  they  will  keep  on 
flowering.  But  when  they  are  thus  kept  incessantly 
blooming,  they  get  so  bare  of  foliage  at  the  bottom  as  to 
be  unsightly.  This  can  only  be  remedied  by  either 
propagating  young  stock  annually,  or  by  heading  back  good- 
sized  old  specimens.  The  latter  give  the  most  bloom,  and 
on  that  accmunt  it  is  better  that  a portion  of  the  stock 
should  consist  of  such.  Plants  that  have  been  kept  on  flower- 
ing during  the  winter,  should  now  have  their  branches 
shortened.  They  may  be  cut  well  back  into  the  wood  that 
has  become  hard  and  denude  of  leaves.  After  the  tops  are 
removed  keep  the  stools  a little  closer  than  ordinary  in  a 
pit  or  frame,  admitting  less  air  than  usual.  Do  not  give 
more  water,  until  after  the  new  growth  has  begun  to 
move,  than  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  soil  getting  too 
dry.  Syringe  overhead  daily.  As  soon  as  an  inch  of 
growth  has  been  made  turn  the  plants  out  of  their  pots, 
and  get  away  as  much  of  the  old  soil  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  balls  as  can  be  done  without  much  disturbance  of 
the  roots.  The  mass  of  fibres  that  has  gone  down  into 
the  drainage  crocks  may  be  cut  away.  Put  the  plants  in 
pots  two  sizes  larger  than  those  they  have  been  in  in  a 
compost  composed  of  fresh  loam,  leaf-mould,  rotten 
manure,  and  sand.  Pot  moderately  firm,  and  return  them 
to  the  frame  or  pit,  where  they  should  remain  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  after  which  plunge  them  out-of-doors  in  a 
position  where  they  will  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  If 
shapely  specimens  are  required  some  of  the  strongest 
shoots  may  be  tied  out  horizontally.  Any  flower-buds 
that  are  produced  during  the  summer  should  be  pinched 
out  as  they  appear.  When  the  pots  get  moderately  full  of 
roots_  give  manure-water  once  a week.  The  plants  may 
remain  outside  until  there  is  danger  of  frost.  With  a little 
more  heat  than  that  of  a greenhouse  they  will  keep  on 
blooming  most  of  the  winter.  C.  frutescens  Etoiled’Or 
is  the  best  of  the  yellow  Marguerites,  but  it  is  not  nearly 
so  free  a grower,  or  so  easily  managed  as  the  ordinary 
white  flowered  sorts.  It  is  also  weaker  in  constitution, 
and  will  not  do  with  so  much  pot-room,  as  the  white 
varieties.  Young  plants  answer  best,  especially  if  they 
are  intended  to  bloom  late  in  the  autumn.  For  this  purpose 
cuttings  that  were  struck  last  autumn,  or  early  in  the 
spring,  and  which  have  been  stopped  onoe  or  twice,  should 
now  be  moved  into  7-inoh  pots,  giving  them  soil  similar  to 
that  advised  for  the  white  kinds.  After  this  they  may  be 
plunged  out-of-doors  and  have  the  bloom-buds  remov^  as 
they  appear.  The  different  forms  of  this  plant  are  not 
much  troubled  with  insects,  except  aphides  and  the  leaf- 
boring grub,  which  latter  pest  burrows  in  the  leaves  like 
the  larva  of  the  Celery-fly,  and  if  the  stock  is  not  closely 
watched,  it  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  leaves,  and  will  quiokly 
spoil  the  appearance  of  the  plants.  The  grubs  laying  as  they 
do  between  the  upper  and  lower  cuticle,  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  any  application  for  their  destruction  that  is  not 
so  strong  as  to  kill  or  injure  the  leaves,  consequently  little 
can  be  done  to  kill  them,  except  by  the  tedious  process  of 
crushing  them  with  the  fingers. 

Puolisias.— Fuchsias  will  continue  to  flower  longer 
than  most  greenhouse  plants  if  well  treated  ; but,  to 
keep  those  that  begin  to  bloom  in  the  spring  in  anything 
like  satisfactory  condition,  means  must  be  taken  to  keep 
the  foliage  healthy,  and  also  to  maintain  the  necessary 
vijfour  with  manurial  stimulants.  Aphides  and  red- 
^ider  are  the  two  speoies  of  insects  that  give  mosttrouble. 
Fuchsias  do  not  like  fumigating  ; the  leaves  and  the 
partially-developed  flower-buds  often  being  unable  to  bear 
so  strong  an  application  of  the  fumes  as  is  necessary  to  kill 
the  fly.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and  if  the  plants 


of  these  and  other  things  that  are  liable  to  the  attadkS 
of  aphides  are  well  syringed  onoe  or  twice  a week  with 
Quassia-water,  the  insects  will  seldom  be  troublesome. 
To  keep  down  red-spider  daily  syringing  is  requisite,  and, 
to  be  effectual,  the  syringing  must  be  thorough-ri,hat  Is, 
the  water  must  reach  every  part — the  underside  of  the 
leaves  as  well  as  the  top.  To  sustain  the  growth,  weak 
manure-water  should  be  given  once  or  twice  a week. 
Whatever  in  the  shape  of  liquid  stimulant  is  used,  it  must 
be  applied  weaker  to  Fuchsias  than  most  plants,  as  neither 
the  leaves  nor  the  flower-buds  will  bear  it  so  strong  as 
those  of  the  generality  of  quick-growing  subjects. 

Cyclamens. — Old  plants  that  have  been  kept  in  pits 
or  frames  after  they  had  done  flowering  must  still  have 
attention  in  keeping  them  sufficiently  supplied  with  water. 
Less  will  now  suffice  than  when  the  growth  was  active  ; 
but  on  no  account  must  the  soil  be  allowed  to  get  dry. 
Look  over  the  leaves  from  time  to  time  to  see  that  they 
are  free  from  aphides.  On  the  appearance  of  which 
dipping  in  Tobacco- water  or  fumigating  should  be  resorted 
to.  If  the  plants  are  turned  out-of-doors,  see  that  a place 
is  chosen  where  they  will  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  sun 
except  early  in  the  mornings  a.ud  in  the  evenings. 

Thomas  Baines. 


Outdoor  Oarden. 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  cold  winds  when  the  young 
shoots  first  broke  into  leaf.  Rosea  have  in  many  gardens 
suffered  a good  deal  from  insects  and  the  depredations  of 
maggots.  Handpicking  for  the  latter  must  be  persisted 
in  as  long  as  a maggot  remains,  and  frequent  washing 
with  soap-suds  or  soft-soap  and  water,  from  one  ounce  to 
two  ounces  to  the  gallon,  will  soon  bring  the  plants  to  a 
better  condition,  especially  now  more  genial  weather  has 
arrived.  But  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  success 
in  Rose  culture  can  only  be  obtained  by  a thorough  pre- 
paration of  the  site  before  planting.  Many  owners  of 
small  gardens  appear  to  overlook  this  important  initial 
work,  and  so  never  obtain  the  success  they  wish  for. 
Roses  will  not  grow  well  or  be  long-lived  in  a poor,  badly- 
cultivated  soil,  and  a very  large  part  of  the  insect  troubles 
of  small  and  not  a few  large  gardens  are  due  to  slip  shod 
work  in  the  first  instance.  Dahlias  are  not  commonly 
treated  as  wall  plants  ; but  they  are  very  effective  planted 
close  to  a wall  and  tied  to  its  face,  spreading  the  shoots 
out  to  bring  the  blossoms  all  to  one  face.  Some  of  the 
free-growing  single  or  Caotus  varieties  are  suitable  for  this 
purpose.  If  the  plants  are  well  supplied  with  water  they 
will  cover  a large  space  in  one  season,  and  being  sheltered 
by  the  wall,  the  early  frosts  will  not  have  so  destructive 
an  effect  upon  them.  If  well  hardened,  all  kinds  of 
bedding  plants  may  be  placed  in  the  beds  now  ; but  too 
much  importance  cannot  be  given  to  the  hardening  of  the 
foliage  of  the  plants  before  planting  them  out.  Spaces 
between  the  hardy  plants  in  the  herbaceous  borders  may 
be  filled  with  tender  annuals  in  patches.  The  new  double 
Gaillardia  makes  a pretty  mass.  The  flowers  of  all  the 
Gaillardias  are  nice  for  cutting.  Asters  again  should  be 
grown  in  quantity.  There  are  no  brighter  or  more  useful 
autumn  flowers.  Give  special  attention  to  the  thinning 
of  hardy  annuals.  Hardy  Conifers,  such  as  the  Japanese 
and  other  Cypresses,  Arbor-vitte,  Junipers,  &o.,  may  be 
pruned  now  to  keep  them  in  condition.  The  new  growth 
will  soon  bo  coming  away.  Keep  the  hoe  going  in  fine 
weather.  Train  creepers  on  walls,  especially  the  Clematis 
family,  which  otherwise  soon  get  into  a shapeless  tangle. 

Fruit  Darden. 

At  this  season  many  departments  of  the  garden  are 
demanding  attention,  and  it  frequently  happens  that 
insect  destruction  on  wall  and  other  trees,  disbudding, 
&o.,  is  delayed  longer  than  is  good  for  it.  No  man  can  do 
more  than  his  level  best ; but  a supreme  effort  should  be 
made  to  get  rid  of  insects,  as  their  presence  on  fruit-trees, 
if  not  quickly  exterminated,  has  a far  reaching  effect.  If 
it  were  possible  to  give  wall  trees  as  much  syringing  as  is 
good  for  them,  using  clean  water  only,  the  demand  for 
insecticides  would  soon  cease  ; but  procrastination  gives 
time  for  the  insects  to  entrench  themselves,  and  then  they 
cannot  be  routed,  except  at  some  cost.  In  planting  late 
Melons,  let  the  hills  be  made  of  good  sound  loam  ; any 
support,  should  it  be  required,  can  be  given  later  on.  At 
the  beginning  it  is  more  important  to  secure  hard  fibrous 
growth  of  stem  and  foliage  that  can  bear  sunshine,  and 
be  pretty  well  impervious  to  the  attacks  of  red-spider. 
Melons  swelling  their  fruit  must  be  kept  sufficiently  moist 
for  healthy  growth.  Should  there  be  any  tendenoy  to 
canker,  apply  quick-lime  to  the  affected  parts  at  once,  and 
renew  it  every  three  days  until  the  disease  is  destro.ved. 
If  taken  in  time  canker  may  be  cured,  though  the  same 
causes  which  led  to  it  may  again  produce  It.  These  may 
be  constitutional,  but  are  more  commonly  errors  in 
management,  such  as  too  much  water,  deficient  ventila- 
tion, and  any  absence  of  bottom-heat.  Vines  everywhere 
under  glass  must  be  gone  over  regularl.v  for  the  removal 
of  sublateral  growth  when  it  can  be  pinched  off  with  the 
Anger  and  thumb.  This  is  a busy  time  among  late  Grapes, 
as  thinning  the  berries  will  be  a tedious  business.  Early 
in  the  morning  and  when  the  sun  is  going  down  in  the 
evening  are  the  best  times  for  the  work. 

Vegetable  Darden. 

Prick  out  winter  Greens  from  the  seed  beds  to  get 
strong  until  they  can  be  finally  planted  out.  Brussels 
Sprouts  should  be  put  out  as  soon  as  possible  to  ensure  a 
profitable  crop.  The  white-seeded  Runner  is  the  best  for 
a late  crop.  If  the  weather  should  be  dry,  well  soak  the 
drills  with  water  before  covering  the  seeds.  To  obtain 
fine  heads  of  Globe  Artichokes  the  plants  must  be  well 
nourished.  Mulching  and  watering  will  be  necessary,  espe- 
cially where  the  land  is  not  of  the  best  possible  character. 
Cardoons  may  be  planted  out  now,  or  seeds  sown  in  the 
trenches  in  drills.  Get  out  the  early  Celery-plants,  but 
avoid  the  use  of  strong,  rank  manures  for  them.  Shade  with 
branches  laid  across  the  trenches  for  a few  da.vs  till 
the  plants  get  established.  Keep  the  soil  in  the  trenches 
moist.  A small  sowing  of  Endive  may  be  made  on  a cool 
piece  of  land.  It  is  not  unlikely  the  plants  may  bolt ; but 
Endive  must  be  had  as  soon  as  possible.  A good  breadth 
of  Turnips  should  be  got  in  at  once.  If  the  fly  or  beetle 
is  giving  trouble  to  the  early  crops,  dust  with  quiok-liine 
and  stir  the  soil  frequently  with  the  Dutch  hoe.  Stir  the 
soil  between  the  rows  of  Potatoes  now  emerging  from  the 
surface  with  the  fork.  In  most  instances  this  is  a more 
serviceable  tool  than  the  hoe.  Make  another  sowing  of 
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Peas  for  use  in  August  and  later.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  a good 
variety.  Plant  Canadian  Wonder  French  Beans  according 
to  the  demand  likely  to  arise.  Cucumbers  in  houses  and 
frames  must  have  frequent  attention  in  pinching,  water* 
ing,  &o. , now.  In  hot  weather  use  a thin  shade  from  ten 
o’clock  to  two.  Oo  not  let  in  too  much  of  the  dry  air  from 
the  outside  ; it  only  drinks  up  the  moisture. 

E.  Hobday. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

Verbenas,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Marguerites,  Fuchsias, 
and  others  of  the  more  robust  descriptions  of  summer- 
bedding plants  may  now  be  planted  out  with  safety,  if  well 
hardened,  and  the  weather  being  fairly  fine  and  warm. 
Heliotropes,  Petunias,  Dahlias,  &c. , with  Cannas,  Ricinus, 
and  other  sub-tropical  subjects  are  more  tender,  and  will 
be  better  left  till  the  first  or  even  second  week  in  June,  as 
a rule,  while  Coleuses,  Alternantheras,  Iresines,  and 
Amaranthuses  are  more  susceptible  still,  and  except  in  very 
favourable  localities  are  seldom  safe  until  the  middle  of 
the  latter  month.  The  sooner  Stocks,  Asters,  Zinnias, 
Marigolds,  and  others  of  this  class  are  planted  out  and 
growing  now  the  better  also,  though  I like  to  have  two 
batches  of  these  generally,  getting  the  one  out  as  early  as 
possible,  and  the  other  coming  on  later  to  fill  up  any  gaps 
caused  in  June  or  July  by  early  annuals  or  other  plants 
going  out  of  bloom.  Planting  is  best  done  in  showery 
weather,  while  the  soil  is  moderately  moist,  but  not 
sodden  with  rain  ; if  very  dry,  it  should  be  watered  both 
before  and  after  planting.  Stocks  and  Asters  are  both 
apt  to  suffer  severely  if  hot  sunshine  supervenes  trans- 
plantation, and  in  such  a case  should  be  shaded  by  some 
means,  or  a small  pot  may  be  inverted  over  each  plant  for 
a lew  days.  These  and  others  of  the  same  class  that  are 
usually  planted  out  from  boxes  must  have  somewhat  more 
care  in  watering,  shading,  &c.,  lor  a time.  This  plan  saves 
a lot  of  the  labour,  space,  and  expense  that  potted  stuff 
entails,  but  though  advisable  in  the  case  of  the  subjects 
mentioned  above.  Golden  Pyrethrum,  Lobelias,  &c.,  I do 
not  believe  in  adopting  it  too  extensively,  or  in  dealing 
so  with  Fuchsias,  Zonals,  and  so  forth,  as  the  plants  take 
much  more  time  to  become  established  and  arrive  at  an 
effective  s'.age,  and  much  valuable  time  is  thus  lost.  I 
almost  invariably  grow  seedling  Verbenas  now  instead  of 
cutting  plants.  They  give  so  little  trouble,  grow  so  freely, 
and  the  strain  being  a good  one,  produce  such  an  abund- 
ance of  fine  flowers,  that  for  all  ordinary  purposes  they  are 
far  superior  to  named  varieties.  Sub-tropical  plants  of 
all  kinds,  also  any  Palms,  Ficus,  &c.,  to  be  used  in  the 
open  air,  must  now  be  undergoing  the  hardening-off  pro- 
cess in  a cool  pit.  Prepare  the  beds  for  their  reception, 
making  the  soil  very  deep  and  rich.  Choose  a sheltered 
situation  out  of  the  reach  of  currents  of  air  or  wind,  which 
disfigure  the  leaves.  Hanging-baskets  should  be  filled  with 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  and  other  suitable 
plants  at  once,  keeping  them  in  the  greenhouse  until 
established  and  the  weather  becomes  settled.  Window-boxes 
in  which  the  plants  are  to  be  set  out  may  be  advantageously 
treatedinlike  manner.  Gloxinias  that  we  re  started  early  will 
now  be  commencing  to  bloom.  Keep  them  moist,  warm, 
and  shaded,  and  give  a little  liquid-manure  now  and  then. 
Pot  off  seedlings,  and  push  them  on  rapidly  with  heat  and 
moisture.  B.  C.  R. 


A GRACEFUL  ACACIA  (A.  RICEANA  OR 
JUNIPERINA.) 


FERNS. 

HARDY  FERNS  FOR  ROCKERIES. 

One  sometimes  sees  an  attempt  made  to  culti- 
vate on  so-called  rockeries  the  smaller  species  of 
hardy  Ferns,  but  the  result  is  not  always  satis- 
factory. It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers 
to  know  of  the  entire  success  of  an  experiment 
in  this  direction  I made  some  years  ago.  In 
one  part  of  my  garden  there  is  an  old  and  dis- 
used chalk-pit,  which  is  entered  by  means  of  a 
narrow  passage  cut  through  the  rising  ground  in 
which  it  occurs.  To  keep  the  earth  from  falling 
down,  a rough  and  nearly  perpendicular  wall  was 
built  on  each  side  of  the  passage  with  rough 
flint  stones,  and  in  the  interstices  of  this  wall  I 
have  been  able  to  establish  and  grow  success- 
fully a large  number  of  the  more  interesting  of 
our  hardy  rock-loving  Ferns,  both  British  and 
exotic.  Within  the  space  of  a few  yards  I have 
now  growing  and  flourishing  the  following 
species  : — 

Asplenium  Adiantum  - ni- 
grum 
fontanum 
germanicum 
Ruta-muraria 
septentrionale 
viride  Triohomanes 
Ceterach  ofBoinarum 
Cyatopteris  alpina 
fragilia 

,,  the  American  form 
,,  var.  Dickeana 
bulbifera 
tenuis 


Cyatopteris  montana 
Woodsia  alpina 
ilvensia 
obtuea 

polystichoides  Veitohi 
Polypodium  vulgare 

,,  cambricum 
,,  Whytei 

Phegopteris 

Dryopteris 

calcareum 

Scolopendrium  vulgare 
(many  varieties) 


With  them  I grow  the  alpine  Primulas, 
Primula  viscosa,  P.  marginata,  P.  Auricula,  &c., 
also  Erinus  alpinus,  which  is  seeding  all  over 
the  wall  and  when  in  flower  is  a perfect  picture  ; 
some  of  the  smaller  Campanulas,  Edelweiss, 
Saxifrages,  Sedums,  Sempervivums,  &c.  There 
is  no  part  of  my  garden  which  is  so  interesting 
nor  which  contains  in  so  small  a space  so  many 
difierent  plants.  Many  of  these  things  will  not 
grow  on  the  flat,  but  planted  in  this  manner 
seem  almost  as  much  at  home  as  in  their  native 
haunts.  The  all-important  thing  is  to  see  that 
there  is  plenty  of  good,  rich  soil  at  the  back  of 
the  stones,  and  that  no  vacant  spaces  are  left 
behind  them.  For  Ferns  to  be  grown  success- 
fully it  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the  situation 
should  be  sufficiently  moist  and  shady.  I would 
strongly  advise  anyone  who  has  the  opportunity 
of  doing  so  to  make  a similar  experiment  to  that 
which  I have  described.  F. 


< This  beautiful  species  of  Acacia  has  a graceful 
j habit  of  growth,  something  like  that  of  a 
Weeping  Willow.  Its  deep-green  foliage,  its 
' long,  whip-like,  pendent  branches,  clothed  with 
I golden  flowers  (see  illustration),  and  the 
j facility  with  which  it  can  be  trained  over 
j columns  and  arches,  and  the  length  of  time 
during  which  it  remains  in  flower,  render  it  one 


of  the  most  desirable  acquisitions  for  ordinary 
conservatory  or  ^eenhouse  culture.  The  seeds 
r<  should  be  soaked  in  warm  water  twenty-four 
hours  before  sowing  ; otherwise,  they  will  be  a 
,f  long  time  germinating.  B. 


664.— Little  Perns.— I have  found  that 
planting  Ferns  in  Moss  is  a very  successful 
method  ; in  this  way  I have  kept  some  in  a most 
flourishing  state  for  two,  three,  four,  and  even 
seven  years.  Stuff  the  pots  full  with  wet  Moss, 
make  a hole  in  the  centre,  in  which  insert  the 
Fern,  with  a little  earth  round  the  roots.  Plug 
in  the  Moss  tightly  round  it,  keep  it  well  watered 
with  a fine-rosed  watering-pot— once  a week  I 
find  enough — saturate  it  well,  and  stand  the  pot 
in  water  one  night  in  a week.  In  time,  as  the 
Moss  shrinks,  add  more,  that  the  Fern  may  be 
kept  well  fed. — Martha  Bowden. 

744.— Olimbing  Pern  (Lygodium  scandens). 
— This  is  not  difficult  to  cultivate.  Succeeds  well  in  a 
cool  stove  or  intermediate-house,  though,  of  course,  it  will 
stand  more  heat.  Fibrous-peat  and  sand,  with  a few  bits 
of  charcoal  mixed  therein,  will  grow  it  well. — E.  H. 


712.— Sedums  and  Sempervivums. 

— They  may  be  put  into  4^-inch  pots  at  once, 
although  they  can,  if  so  desired,  be  kept  in  the 
same  pots  for  years  without  suffering  if  watered 
in  the  summer.  They  are  very  indifferent  as  to 
the  amount  of  moisture  they  get,  partakiM  of 
the  nature  of  the  common  Houseleek.  They 
are  very  interesting,  and  should  be  much  more 
largely  grown  both  on  rockwork  and  in  pots  for 
the  window-ledge,  where  thw  are  quite  happy 
in  the  full  sun  in  summer.  Do  not  coddle  them 
up,  but  keep  them  in  the  open  air,  or  they  will 
soon  lose  their  fresh,  sturdy  character.  They 
may  go  into  a cold  frame  in  winter,  or  may  be 
kept  in  a cool  room  ; but  even  this  care  is  not 
absolutely  necessary. — Byfleet. 

608.— Eucalyptus  globulus.— You  will 
not  have  to  exercise  much  patience  in  getting 
fair-sized  plants  of  this  from  seed,  as  I find  the 
greatest  difficulty  is  keeping  them  small  enough 
to  be  at  all  manageable  for  pot  culture.  Sow 
the  seed  at  once  in  light,  rich  soil,  and  place  in  a 
warm  house  or  frame  ; the  seed  will  germinate 
in  a few  days.  Pot  off  singly  as  soon  as  they 


are  3 inches  high,  and  no  plant  that  I know  of 
will  make  more  rapid  progress.  If  required  for 
planting  out-of-doors,  keep  them  in  pots  in  a 
cold  house  the  first  winter  and  plant  out  in  the 
following  April  or  May. — J.  G.,  Hants. 

OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

BEAUTIFUL  ANNUALS. 

Layias. 

The  Layias,  without  exception,  are  a class  of 
annuals  that  should  be  included  in  every  selec- 
tion, as  well  for  their  neat  habit  of  growth  as 


Layla  elegans. 


for  their  beauty  and  free-flowering  character. 
They  commence  to  bloom  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  summer,  giving  a continuous 
succession  of  flowers  until  autumn.  Most,  or 
perhaps  all,  of  them,  have  a more  or  less  trailing 
habit  of  growth,  and  when  grown  in  large 
patches  have  a very  striking  effect.  Where  ex- 
posed to  winds,  &c.,  the  plants  should  be  tied 
to  a few  short  stakes  or  pegs  to  keep  them 
steady.  Few  annuals  are  more  useful  for  cover- 
ing permanent  bulb-beds  or  patches  of  bulbs  in 
the  mixed  border.  They  can  be  sown  in  the 
open  air  about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of 
April  to  bloom  in  summer,  and  in  autumn  to 
bloom  in  spring,  and  give  little  or  no  trouble, 
except  thinning  out  where  they  are  growing  too 
thickly.  I have  also  found  them  extremely  use- 
ful as  cut  flowers.  Amongst  those  grown  in 
gardens  at  the  present  time 

Layia  elegans,  represented  in  the  annexed 
cut,  takes  the  first  place.  It  belongs  to  the 
same  section  as  L.  glandulosa  and  L.  hetero- 
tricha,  to  both  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  very  nearly 
allied.  It  grows  about  a foot  or  so  high,  com- 
pact and  bushy,  producing  in  profusion  through- 
out the  season  its  handsome  flowers  ; the  ray 
florets  are  of  a fine  soft-yellow,  tipped  with 
white.  L.  glandulosa  is  a very  handsome  kind, 
in  habit  and  other  respects  resembling  the  above, 
but  with  pure-white  flowers  inches  in 
diameter.  L.  platyglossa,  known  as  Callichroa, 
light-yellow,  with  whitish  tips  Others,  such 
as  L.  Douglasi,  chrysanthemoides,  calliglossa, 
&c.,  are  all  distinct  enough  to  claim  a place  in 
the  border  devoted  to  annuals.  They  all  ripen 
seed  freely.  K. 

701.— Double  German  Wallflowers. 

— I should  say  that  the  seed  was  sown  too  late, 
the  plants  not  getting  strong  enough  by  winter. 
Some  may  live  on  and  bloom  next,  year,  much 
depending  on  the  winter,  these  Wallflowers 
being  more  tender  than  the  ordinary  kind. 
Now  is  the  time  to  sow,  as  the  plants  get  a 
long  season  of  growth.  The  seed  may  be  sown 
in  the  open  in  well-stirred  ground,  watering  in 
dry  weather,  and  covering  with  an  old  mat 
until  the  young  plants  come  through.  Sow  in 
a sunny  place,  and  when  the  seedlings  have 
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half-a-dozen  leaves  put  them  in  their  permanent 
quarters.  They  are  best  where  they  get  the  full 
sun,  but  with  some  shelter  from  cold  winds. — 
Bvfleet. 

711.  — Seedling  Anemones.  — They 
should  be  planted  out  at  once,  as  seedlings, 
unlike  plants  that  have  bloomed,  continue  grow- 
ing all  through  the  summer,  and  if  they  are  put 
in  in  good  ground  they  will  bloom  next  season  as 
well,  or  better,  than  old  roots.  Well  stir  the 
soil,  working  in  some  rotten  manure,  and  care- 
fully prick  out  the  plants  0 inches  apart,  taking 
care  that  the  roots  do  not  get  dry  in  the  mov- 
ing. Keep  them  watered  when  needful  until 
they  get  well  hold  of  the  ground.  In  the  autumn 
give  them  a top  dressing  of  rotten  manure,  which 
should  be  repeated  annually  if  good  blooms  are 
desired. — J.  C.,  Byjleet. 

If  the  seedlings  are  in  a cold  frame  they 

should  have  the  lights  removed  night  and  day 
now,  and  they  ought  to  be  pricked  out  on  a 
piece  of  fine,  moderately  rich  soil  ; put  the  little 
plants  in  about  3 inches  or  4 inches  asunder. 
They  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry  at 
the  roots  until  they  have  made  their  growth. 
As  soon  as  the  leaves  decay  the  tubers  may 
be  taken  up,  and  be  kept  in  a dry  place 
until  it  is  time  to  plant  them  again  late  in 
the  season.  Some  of  my  stock  of  A.  fulgens  is 
taken  up  and  kept  dry  ; another  portion  is  left 
out  all  the  winter  ; but  I find  I get  most  bloom 
from  the  tubers  that  are  taken  up  in  the  summer 
and  planted  out  again  late  in  the  autumn.  A. 
alpina  is  a herbaceous  species  which  does  not 
require  any  aid  from  the  gardener.  Plant  it  in 
deep  soil  in  the  open  border,  and  it  takes  care  of 
itself.  The  seeds  are  rather  uncertain  in  vege- 
tating ; I would  keep  the  soil  moist  for  six 
months. — J.  D.  E. 

764.— Moving  Polyanthuses,  &c.— These  may 
be  moved  safely  now,  and  divided,  if  necessary,  to  increase 
stock,  though  it  would  have  been  better  done  a month 
ago.  Plant  in  the  shade,  and  keep  moist  till  the  plants 
get  somewhat  established. — E.  H. 

780.— Treatment  of  seedling  Carnations,  &c. 
— There  is  nothing  gained  by  cutting  off  the  side  shoots  of 
seedling  Carnations— rather  the  reverse.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  flowering  Carnations  the  second  year  from  seeds. 
The  reason  of  Carnations  not  flowering  generally  is  be- 
cause they  have  not  sufficient  strength  to  produce 
flowers. — E.  H. 


705.— Grubs  of  the  daddy-long-legs. 

— These  grubs  are  very  tiresome  pests  to  deal 
with  ; their  skins  are  so  tough  that  no  insecti- 
cide under  ordinary  circumstances  will  kill 
them.  They  may  be  trapped  by  burying  slices 
of  Carrots,  Turnips,  or  Potatoes  near  the  plants 
they  are  attacking.  Stick  a small  wooden 
skewer  in  each  trap,  so  that  you  may  know 
where  they  are,  and  examine  them  every  morn- 
ing. Lay  pieces  of  slate,  tile,  board,  or  turf 
about,  as  the  grubs  or  leather-jackets,  as  they 
are  often  called,  like  to  creep  under  such  things. 
A tame  rook  or  seagull  would  help  you.—  G.  S.  S. 

783.— Stocks  from  seed.— The  disease 
complained  of  is  what  is  termed  by  gardeners 
“ dainping-off.”  Seedlings  of  plants  of  the  order 
to  which  the  Stock  belongs  are  peculiarly  subject 
to  it.  Giving  water  in  driblets  (thereby  making 
the  surface  moist  and  leaving  the  roots  dry)  will 
cause  damping-off  as  well  as  over-watering.  A 
certain  remedy  is  clean,  dry  ashes  sprinkled 
amongst  the  stems  of  the  seedlings.  My  plan  is 
to  give  a good  soaking  of  water,  and  then,  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  are  dry,  give  a sprinkling  of 
clean  ashes  from  under  the  house  grate.  I give  a 
sprinkling  after  eacli  watering.  I can  sow  seeds 
five  to  one  as  thickly  as  I could  venture  to  do 
without  the  use  of  this  remedy,  and  I never 
have  losses  from  damping-off.  Some  recommend 
dry  sand  sprinkled  among  the  seedlings  instead 
of  the  ashes,  but  I have  never  tried  it. — L.  C.  K 

747.— Cotton-cake  as  manure.— All  substances 
containing-  oil  have  a certain  value  as  manure.  Break  i‘ 
up  fine,  and  make  it  into  a compost  with  other  raanurial 
substances.  It  will  then  be  valuable  for  top-dressing,  or 
to  use  in  any  other  way. — E.  H. 

714.— Ants  in  a conservatory. — Unless  you  can 
trace  the  ants  to  their  nest  and  destroy  it,  I am  afraid  you 
cannot  entirely  get  rid  of  these  insects  ; but  by  sprinkling 
Keating’s  insect-powder  along  the  ledges  you  can  reduce 
their  numbers. — A.  Q.  Butler. 

Considering  the  position  of  the  nest,  it  will  not  do 

to  pour  boiling  water,  paraffin,  or  carbolic  acid  into  it. 
I imagine,  therefore,  that  trapping  them  in  saucers  of 
treacle,  or  pieces  of  sponge  dipped  in  treacle  ; or  bits  of 
slate,  wood,  &c.,  smeared  with  sugar  or  treacle.  When 
these  are  covered  with  ants,  dip  them  in  boiling  water.— 
G.  S.  S. 

These  are  not  difficult  to  get  rid  of  if  their  nests 

can  be  found  and  well  soused  with  paraffin-oil.  They  dis- 
like sulphur  when  placed  in  their  runs,  and  .this  will  not 
injure  the  Ferns,  &c. — E.  H. 


WASHING  THE  ROOTS  OF  PLANTS. 
This  operation  may  not  find  favour  with  many, 
but  it  is  sometimes  attended  with  very  beneficial 
results,  although  it  can  only  be  safely  resorted 
to  in  special  cases.  My  first  experience  of  its 
utility  was  in  dividing  and  replanting  the  crowns 
of  Helleborus  niger.  I have  always  succeeded 
in  removing  from  the  old  plant  every  particle  of 
soil,  and  never  in  a single  instance  has  the  opera- 
tion been  attended  with  failure  or  followed  by 
the  death  of  a single  plant.  Last  year,  however, 
for  the  first  time,  I had  to  encounter  a difficulty. 
About  the  middle  of  April,  in  lifting  an  old 
plant,  I found  the  crown  one  mass  of  hard  wood, 
but  I pursued  the  same  course.  I allowed  it  to 
soak  in  its  bath  for  several  hours,  cleared  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  soil  from  the  roots,  and  then  with 
a sharp  knife  I cut  this  hard  mass  into  several 
pieces,  each  of  which  appeared  to  contain  the 
rudiments  of  a plant.  Instead  of  transferring 
each  to  the  open  ground  I placed  them  all 
together  in  a box  fitted  with  a movable  slate 
bottom,  and  filled  with  light,  rich  mould.  I 
then  transferred  the  box  to  a cool  greenhouse. 
There  were  in  all  about  a dozen  pieces, 
more  than  I expected  to  find  it  would  be 
possible  to  divide  the  root  into,  but  nearly  all 
of  them  lived,  and  nine  of  them  showed  unusual 
vigour.  These  I planted  out  just  as  they  were, 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  box  being  removed. 
Towards  the  end  of  April  I took  up  a plant  of 
the  single  red  Hepatica  which  I had  from  a 
nurseryman  the  previous  year.  Putting  it  into 
a bath,  I soon  divested  it  of  the  soil  about  its 
roots,  and  I noticed  that  the  roots,  which  were 
very  numerous,  appeared  as  if  their  only  use 
was  to  keep  the  plant  alive  until  it  had  formed 
new  roots  for  itself.  The  plant  I divided  with 
a clean  cut  into  two  halves,  and  planted  them 
separately  in  the  border  where  they  were  to 
grow.  The  new  leaves  quickly  appeared  in  pro- 
fusion and  were  of  a bright-green  healthy 
colour.  With  plants  in  large  pots  I think  a 
good  result  would  follow  their  repotting  if  their 
roots  were  washed,  and  thus  render  an  enlarge- 
ment of  tlie  pot  unnecessary.  I treated  in  this 
way  the  year  before  last  a large  Oleander,  and 
got  rid  of  some  portion  of  the  soil  by  leaving  it 
for  many  hours  in  the  water  and  repeatedly 
moving  it  about  and  disentangling  the  mass  of 
roots.  The  operation  had  been  delayed  till  the 
season  was  too  advanced  for  such  a treatment  to 
be  entirely  successful,  and  the  summer  and 
autumn  being  somewhat  cold  and  unfavourable, 
the  blossoms,  which  were  very  numerous,  did 
not  open,  and  were  all  cut  off  in  the  winter. 

S. 

SHADE  PLANTS. 

Where  I am  staying  at  present  the  shrubberies 
are  heavily  planted  with  large  trees,  and  yet 
the  undergrowth  • is  generally -very  thick.  I 
have  been  making  a fev/  notes  of  the  things  that 
succeed  best  in  the  heavy  shade  of  the  trees, 
and,  as  they  may  be  useful  to  others,  here  they 
are.  In  the  first  place  the  ground  (partly  rough 
rockwork)  is  in  great  part  thickly  carpeted  with 
Ivy  (chiefly  the  Irish  variety)  and  Periwinkles, 
comprising  the  large  and  small- flowered  common 
single  blue  kinds,  thelarge  white,  the  smalldouble 
blue,  and  a variety  with  double  flowers  that 
Come  sometimes  of  a dull  rosy  hue  and  some- 
times splashed  with  purple  ; of  these  there  must 
be  altogether  an  acre  or  more.  Of  shrubs 
Rhododendrons  (common  purple)  luxuriate  in 
all  kinds  of  situations,  and  green  Hollies  are 
also  plentiful  and  rich  in  foliage.  Box  does 
well  as  a rule,  and  the  Snowberry  (Symphori 
carpus)  grows  like  a weed  ; even  common  Laurels 
do  well,  although  rather  long-legged.  Hardy 
Ferns,  chiefly  Athyriums,  Polystichums,  Scolo- 
pendriums,  Aspleniums,  and  so  forth,  exist  in 
thousands  and  flourish  marvellously,  and  Prim- 
roses, Cowslips,  and  Aquilegias  abound.  In 
addition  to  the  above  Berberis  Aquifolium  and 
Hypericums  (Rose  of  Sharon)  are  excellent 
shade  subjects.  B.  C.  R. 

713.— Peat-moss-lltter  as  manure.— I find  this 
an  excellent  manure.  I use  it  both  in  the  kitchen  and 
flower  .sfarden.  It  ought  not  to  be  stacked,  as  it  heats 
violentiv,  and  loses  its  fertilising  properties.  I use  it  fresh 
from  the  stables.  Give  a piece  of  pasture  land  a moderate 
dressing  with  it,  leaving  the  other  portion  undressed, 
when  its  fertilising  properties  will  be  evident  in  three 
weeks. — J D.  E. 

Photographic  competition.  — It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  first  and  second  prizes  for  our  winter 
photographs  went  to  Ireland.  There  are  many  pretty 
gardens  there,  and  the  bedding  mania  never  reached 
them  at  all. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

TOMATOES  ON  GREENHOUSE  STAGES. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  after  bedding  plants 
are  placed  out  in  their  summer  quarters  and 
many  of  the  soft-wooded  flowering  plants  and 
bulbs  are  over,  the  greenhouse  is  frequently  ! 
left  more  or  less  unoccupied  ; but  this  ought  not 
to  occur,  as  there  are  plenty  of  crops  that  repay 
for  the  protection  of  a glass  roof,  and  none  that 
answer  the  purpose  of  a catch  crop  so  well  as 
Tomatoes,  for,  provided  that  a few  seeds  were 
sown  in  March,  there  will  now  be  some  nice 
sturdy  plants  ready  for  filling  every  foot  of 
space  that  is  available.  Supposing  tliere  is  no 
means  of  planting  out  the  Tomatoes  on  the  floor 
or  borders  of  the  house,  the  best  substitute  will 
be  to  get  some  large  pots  about  12  inches  in 
diameter,  and  after  putting  in  some  rough 
drainage  pot  the  plants  firmly  in  some  good  soil,  . 
turf  or  loam,  and  a little  rotten  manure,  and  set  ; 
them  where  they  can  be  trained  up  close  to  the  I 
glass,  as  they  delight  in  full  sunshine  and  ! 
plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  at  the  roots,  but 
reep  them  dry  at  the  tops.  They  may  be 
trained  with  one,  two,  or  three  main  stems,  but 
the  side  shoots  should  be  kept  pinched  out 
directly  they  appear,  and  only  the  leader- 
allowed  to  extend  at  will.  As  soon  as  the  fruit 
is  set  liquid-manure  may  be  given  to  swell  off  ' 
the  fruit,  and  as  they  are  very  gross  feeding 
plants  they  will  take  a good  deal  of  rich  stimulant 
as  long  as  there  are  plenty  of  green  fruits  swell- 
ing, and  should  the  autumn  prove  fine  and  | 
sunny  the  crop  will  ripen  without  any  artificial  ] 
heat ; but  if  the  weather  be  cold  and  sunless 
a little  fire-heat,  and  keeping  the  plants  rather 
dry,  will  be  the  safest  plan  to  ripen  off  the  crop 
before  the  house  is  required  for  storing  plants 
again.  J.  G.  H. 


ORNAMENTAL  VEGETABLES. 

There  are  not  great  numbers  of  vegetables  of 
an  ornamental  character,  but  what  there  are  ■' 
may  be  described  as  decidedly  useful.  It  is  • 
only  in  small  gardens  that  it  is  necessary  to 
study  the  character  of  the  vegetable  crops  while 
growing,  but  in  such  cases  it  is  very  necessary 
to  do  so  if  we  are  to  have  all  the  pleasure  that  is 
to  be  got  out  of  a limited  area  of  space.  Speak- 
ing generally,  I find  that  crops  of  Potatoes  and 
Cabbages  are  the  most  objectionable  to  plant 
within  view  of  the  windows  of  the  residence,  or  : 
close  to  any  part  of  the  lawn  or  pleasure- 
grounds.  Next  to  these  are  Broad  Beans  and 
Turnips.  I must  not  be  understood  as  impl3'ing 
that  any  part  of  the  vegetable  garden  had  no 
business  to  be  close  to  the  dressed  grounds.  In 
the  cases  I have  in  view  there  is  often  no  help 
for  it.  What  I want  to  make  clear  is  that  the 
aspect  of  the  vegetable  department  may  be 
.made  less  objectionable  to  a person  of  sensitive 
taste  if  some  attention  is  paid  in  arranging  the 
position  of  the  different  crops.  In  the  case  of 
forming  new  gardens,  the  space  that  is"  to  be 
occupied  with  fruit  should  be  arranged  next  to 
the  lawn.  The  transition  is  then  not  so  great 
as  when  the  visitor  passes  from  the  flower-beds 
and  plunges  at  once  amongst  the  vegetables. 
With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  vegetable 
crops  according  to  their  merits  as  decorative; 
objects,  we  ought  first  to  consider  the  duration 
of  each  subject,  as  the  less  disturbance  there  is’ 
going  on  amongst  them  during  the  summer,  , 
months  the  more  presentable  the  main  feature* 
of  the  garden  will  be,  while  vacant  spaces,  with  / 
the  attendant  litter  inseparable  from  the  removal,/ 
of  exhausted  crops  are  not  pleasing.  For  that 
reason,  such  crops  as  Beetroot,  Carrots,  and 
Parsnips  should  occupy  the  most  prominent,  I 
position,  as  they  will  remain  in  a presentable^ 
condition  all  the  summer.  Amongst  tall-growing  ' ' 
subjects  the  most  ornamental  are  the 

Scarlet  Rhxnkrs,  and  when  desired  they 
make  a useful  screen.  The  Jerusalem  Articlioke 
is  not  a popular  vegetable,-  but  it  is  useful  for 
planting  as  a screen  to  shut  out  unsightly 
objects,,  and  in  times  of  scarcity  the  roots  are 
■\  alued  as  food.  Peas  while  they  last  are  fairly 
ornamental,  and  I think  those  from  3 feet  to 
4 feet  high  are  better  than  taller  ones.  Tlie 
Globe  Artichoke  is  of  a decidedly  ornamental  i 
character,  while  its  succulent  heads  are  esteemed  I 
by  many.  With  regard  to  other  subjects,  I may 
mention  that  Strawberry-beds  and  plantations 
of  Rhubarb  are  suitable  for  what  I may  call  the 
foreground  of  the  vegetable  department.  In 
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every  case  as  much  as  possible  all  the  members 
[i  of  the  Brassica  family  should  be  kept  as  far 
away  from  the  principal  walk  as  possible.  But 
j unless  order  and  neatness  reign  in  the  garden, 
judicious  selection  of  the  most  suitable  vegeta- 
bles is  not  everything.  There  must  be  attention 
given  in  the  removal  of  exhausted  crops,  or 
the  remaining  ones  will  not  appear  to  the 
best  advantage.  J.  C.  C. 


SEASONABLE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 
NOTES. 

The  season  thus  far  has  been  exceptionally 
favourable  for  the  kitchen  garden,  and  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  vegetable  crops  is  most  pro- 
mising, for  seeds  have  germinated  especially 
well,  and  the  seedlings  are  now  making  rapid 
progress.  The  great  thing  to  keep  in  view  now 
is  a long-continued  succession  of  crops,  which 
can  only  be  obtained  by  sowing  a little  seed  and 
often,  for  as  a rule  the  greatest  scarcity  of  any 
given  crop  comes  soon  after  over-abundance,  for 
the  very  fact  of  anything  being  over-plentiful 
makes  one  careless  of  sowing,  transplanting, 
and  other  items  of  culture  that  are  needed  by 
successional  crops,  and  then  when  the  glut  is 
over  there  follows  a season  of  equal  scarcity. 
All  this  can  be  rectified  by  timely  forethought 
and  attention  to  the  minor  details  of  culture. 

Beans,  Scarlet  or  White  Runner,  that 
were  sown  last  month  will  now  need  staking, 
and  provision  should  be  made  for  sowing  again, 
as  the  sowings  made  the  end  of  May  and  early 
in  June  are  frequently  more  serviceable  than 
the  first  crop,  lii  light  soils  it  is  advisable  to 
sow  in  shallow  trenches,  for  if  left  ever  so 
slightly  below  the  general  level,  and  a good 
mulching  of  manure  applied  along  the  sides  of 
the  trenches,  there  is  little  fear  of  drought 
affecting  the  roots  and  causing  the  bloom  to 
drop  off. 

Beans,  Dwarf  or  French,  are  splendid 
crops  for  small  gardens,  and  may  be  sown  as 
late  as  July  with  every  chance  of  success.  Sow 
the  rows  about  2 feet  apart,  according  to 
variety.  Canadian  Wonder  is  a very  fine 
variety,  but  needs  more  space  than  such  sorts 
as  Osborne’s  Prolific  or  the  Negro. 

Beetroot  will  require  weeding  and  thinning, 
and  if  any  gaps  are  in  the  rows  select  a showery 
day  for  transplanting  some  from  where  they 
can  be  spared.  Sow  a few  more,  as  in  showery 
seasons  the  earliest  crop  gets  too  large  and 
coarse. 

Brussels  Sprouts,  if  not  already  planted  out, 
should  be  attended  to  without  delay,  as  this 
vegetable  can  hardly  be  grown  too  strongly. 
Give  plenty  of  space  ; 3 feet  between  the  rows 
and  2 feet  from  plant  to  plant  will  give  more 
sprouts  than  if  the  plants  were  crowded  on  the 
same  area. 

Cabbage. — Sow  a pinch  of  seed,  so  as  to  have 
a good  supply  of  plants  as  soon  as  the  early 
Potatoes  are  lifted.  They  are  excellent  in 
autumn.  An  excellent  kind  for  general  use  is 
the  Large  York  or  Large  Oxheart  Cabbage,  here 
figured. 


Cauliflower. — Continue  to  plant  out  succes- 
sions of  Early  London  and  Autumn  Giant.  The 


Large  York  or  Large  Oxheart  Cabbage. 


former  will  come  in  during  the  latter  part  of 
summer,  and  the  latter  as  soon  as  autumn  comes 
' on.  They  are  amongst  the  most  valuable  of 
vegetables. 

Celery-plants  must  be  pricked  out.  They 
! do  well  with  about  .S  inches  of  rich  soil  spread  on 
. any  hard  substance,  as  the  roots  get  confined  to 
J the  rich  soil,  and  may  be  lifted  without  feeling 
il  the  check  so  much  as  from  loose  soil. 


CitcuMBERS  IN  FRAMES  and  On  ridges  now 
need  much  attention,  as  they  grow  very  fast, 
and  should  be  kept  regulated,  stopped,  and 
watered  ; and  do  not  let  the  fruit  get  old  before 
cutting,  as  it  greatly  checks  the  successional  crop. 

Lettuce  of  either  Cos  or  Cabbage  varieties 
should  be  sown,  in  small  quantities,  about  once 
in  a fortnight ; and  after  this  date  I find  it  far 


716.— Tomatoes  in  a frame.— I think 
I should  do  as  you  suggest — viz.,  just  stand  the 
pots  along  the  front  of  the  frame,  and  surround 
these  with  some  good  loamy  soil  (not  very  rich), 
covering  the  rims  to  a depth  of  2 inches  or 
3 inches.  They  will  thus  sustain  no  check 
whatever,  but  soon  root  out  over  the  rims  and 
through  the  drainage-hole,  andgo  ahead  grandly. 


Flowering  shoot  of  the  Tree  of  Heaven  (Ailantus  glandulosa). 


best  to  sow  in  drills  thinly  on  rich  soil,  and  thin 
out  the  plants  a little  and  allow  them  to  mature 
without  any  check  of  transplanting,  for  in  very 
hot  weather,  while  they  are  recovering  from  the 
check  of  transplanting,  they  will,  if  left  undis- 
turbed, be  nearly  fit  for  use,  and  the  saving  in 
labour  will  more  than  compensate  for  extra 
seed. 

Parsley  is  always  in  request,  and  this  is  the 
time  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a full  supply  next 
autumn  and  winter.  Sow  the  seed  thinly  in 
drills  for  convenience  of  cleaning,  and  have  a 
portion  of  the  stock  where  it  can  be  readily  pro- 
tected in  severe  weather. 

Peas  (late)  should  be  sown  on  rich  soil.  The 
tall  wrinkled  Marrows  are  the  ones  in  most 
favour  nowadays,  having  fine  large  pods  of  the 
true  fill-basket  kind.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  one  of 
the  best  late  sorts,  having  very  dark-green  pods. 

Tomatoes  should  be  planted  out  now  to  utilise 
every  hot  sunny  corner,  both  under  glass  and  in 
the  open,  especially  against  bare  walls  or  boarded 
fences.  Good  strong  plants  that  have  been  care- 
fully hardened  off  are  the  ones  to  make  rapid 
growth  when  planted  out. 

Vegetable  Marrows  are  a most  valuable 
crop,  as  they  can  be  grown  to  perfection  on 
rubbish  heaps,  or  in  any  waste  places.  I pack 
all  green  weeds  or  refuse  of  vegetable  crops  and 
mowings  from  lawns  together,  as  it  gives  a good 
bottom-heat.  Cover  it  with  soil,  and  plant  the 
Marrows  at  once  ; they  will  soon  make  rapid 
growth.  All  crops  that  are  above  ground  at 
this  date  need  frequent  stirring  between  the 
rows  with  the  hoe  to  keep  down  weeds,  and  the 
rows  should  be  hand-weeded,  and  thinned  as 
soon  as  they  are  of  sufficient  size  to  handle. 
Fruit-trees  on  walls  need  looking  over  every 
week,  picking  off  blighted  and  blistered  leaves, 
and  syringing  or  dusting  with  Tobacco-powder 
at  the  first  indication  of  blight. 

James  Groom,  Gosport. 


699.— Mushroom-spawn  in  a Grass-field.— 

Ma5'  is  one  of  the  best  months  in  which  to  plant  the  spawn 
in  a Grass-field,  A good  plan  is  to  dig  out  a hole  large 
enough  and  deep  enough  to  hold  about  a barrow-load  or 
more  of  fermenting  horse-droppings ; tread  these  in  firmly, 
place  a few  pieces  of  spawn  2 inches  into  the  compressed 
manure,  and  replace  the  turf  over  it.  I have  obtained 
good  Mushrooms  in  this  way.— J.  D.  E. 

760.— Manure  for  Onions.— 1 cwt.  of  nitrate  of 
soda  and  2 cwt.  of  guano  will  not  be  an  excessive  dressing 
for  an  acre  of  Onions.  I have  used  it  more  liberally  w’ith 
advantage.— E.  H. 

746.— Slugs  eating  Mushrooms.— Slugs  are  fond 
of  Mushrooms,  and  they  must  be  kept  down  by  laying 
baits  of  Cabbage-leaves  or  bran  about,  killing  the  slugs 
from  time  to  time.  Lime  and  soot  are  dangerous  things 
to  use  on  a Mushroom-bed.  They  will  destroy  the  spawn. 
— E.  H. 

763.— Gumming  in  Cucumbers.— I believe  there 
is  no  cure  for  this  disease.  Increasing  the  temperature  to 
try  to  rush  the  plants  out  of  it  is  sometimes  beneficial ; 
but  the  best  thing  in  bad  cases  is  to  pull  up  the  plants, 
burn  them,  and  start  anew,  with  fresh  soil  and  plants 
from  another  source.  -E.  11. 


Train  the  stems  to  a trellis,  rods  or  wires, 
8 inches  or  9 inches  from  the  glass,  and  do  not 
let  them  stand  nearer  than  1 foot  apart. — 
B.  C.  R. 


TRBBS  AND  SHRUBS. 

THE  TREE  OF  HEAVEN  (AILANTUS 
GLANDULOSA). 

This  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  trees  for  town  gar- 
dens and  parks,  inasmuch  as  dust  and  smoke  do 
not  appear  to  affect  it,  or  even  a long  period  of 
drought ; and  it  retains  its  fine  foliage  in  a fresh 
green  state  until  the  frosts  come,  but  then  de- 
foliation is  a very  short  time  about.  The  fruit, 
or  seed-vessels,  which  much  resemble  those  of 
the  Ash,  have  an  extremely  pretty  effect  in 
autumn,  as  they  are  then  tinged  with  a deep 
ruddy  hue,  and,  being  borne  in  clusters,  give  the 
tree  a coppery-red  tinge.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  noble  leafage  the  Ailantus  produces  vyhen 
vigorous  young  plants  are  cut  down  annually,  it 
has  been  used  with  striking  effect  in  public  and 
private  gardens  where  sub-tropical  gardening  is 
carried  out.  The  annual  shoots  of  these  cut- 
back specimens  are  sometimes  enormous,  as  much 
as  6 feet  in  length,  with  proportionately  long, 
broad  leaflets.  The  soil  most  suitable  for  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  the  Ailantus  is  a deep  loam 
on  a gravelly  subsoil,  but  it  thrives  on  chalk  or 
sand  ; and  even  on  clay  it  succeeds,  though  it  is 
apt  to  become  injured  during  severe  winters  on 
very  heavy  soil.  It  likes  a situation  sheltered 
from  high  winds,  but  I have  seen  it  struggling 
bravely  on  wind-swept  hills  on  the  south  coast. 
The  illustration  above  represents  a shoot  in 
flowe-.  W. 


Deutzias  after  forcing'.  — Deutzias 
should  be  induced  to  make  as  many  strong,  long 
young  growths  as  possible  every  year,  as  it  is 
these  which  produce  the  most  and  best  flowers 
annually.  I find  Deutzias  do  best  when  planted 
out  in  good  soil  in  the  kitchen  garden  early  in 
June  and  lifted  and  potted  again  before  being 
forced.  Some  of  the  best  plants  I ever  had 
were  lifted  last  January  and  forced  soon  after- 
wards. These  were  put  into  12-inch  pots  and 
flowered  profusely. — J. 

755.— Removing  shrubs.— If  the  shrubs 
are  large  they  will  cost  as  much  to  move  to  the 
West  of  England  as  they  are  worth,  and  there 
is  always  some  risk  in  moving  large  plants  so 
early  as  the  first  week  in  September.  Of  course 
it  can  be  done  if  pains  are  taken  with  the  lifting, 
packing,  &c.  If  I had  to  lift  shrubs  then,  I 
should  dig  a trench  round  each  plant,  within, 
say,  a couple  of  feet  of  the  stem,  cut  all  the 
roots  found  at  that  distance,  and  then  fill  in  the 
trench  with  good  rich  soil  to  induce  the  produc- 
tion of  fibrous  roots.  Plants  so  treated  will 
move  better  than  if  potted. — E.  H. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  CHRYSANTHE- 
MUM CULTURE. 

No  matter  for  what  purpose  Chrysanthemums 
are  cultivated,  about  this  time  is  perhaps  the 
busiest  period  amongst  growers  during  the 
whole  year.  What  with  potting,  tying,  water- 
ing, and  moving  the  plants  from  place  to  place, 
a Chrysanthemum  grower’s  time  is  thoroughly 
occupied.  As  is  well  known,  this  busy  season 
comes  when  other  matters  press  very  heavily 
in  the  garden,  as  there  is  the  bedding  to  be 
done,  Grape  thinning,  and  many  other  duties  to 
attend  to,  that  I am  afraid  the  non-success  of 
many  collections  of  plants  can  date  from  about 
this  period.  The  plants  do  not  get  potted 
early  enough,  are  not  staked  soon  enough,  or 
perhaps  are  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots 
too  often.  Dryness  at  the  root  is  the  most 
likely  cause  of  the  frequent  loss  of  the  lower 
leaves,  and  not  only  disfigures  tfie  appearance 
of  the  plants,  but  also  checks  the  free  growth 
so  desirable  to  ensure  the  best  results.  Pot  on 
the  plants  as  fast  as  needed.  At  least  twice 
daily  the  plants  should  be  examined  thoroughly, 
soaking  the  soil  of  any  that  are  found  to  be 
dry.  Clean  tepid  water  is  the  best.  Ryringe 
the  foliage  in  the  afternoon  of  fine  days.  Attend 
strictly  to  the  removal  of  surplus  side  shoots, 
which  are  often  allowed  to  grow  much  too  long 
before  they  are  cut  off.  It  only  wastes  the 
energy  of  the  plants  to  allow  them  to  sustain  a 
number  of  useless  side  shoots  ; besides,  they  are 
so  much  more  easily  removed  if  taken  in  time, 
being  easily  pinched  off ; thus  the  whole  vigour 
of  the  plant  is  concentrated  in  the  three 
selected  growths.  The  growths  are  now  soft, 
and  as  they  gather  strength  are  extra  sappy 
and  more  liable  to  snap  off  if  not  securely 
fastened  to  the  supports,  one  stake  in  each  pot 
being  sufficient  to  tie  the  tl  ree  shoots  to. 
Green-fly  is  rather  troublesome  to  the  points  of 
the  shoots,  and  if  allowed  to  get  a hold  the 
leaves  are  sure  to  be  crippled  and  disfigured. 
The  most  certain  and  safe  way  to  get  rid  of 
green  and  black-fly,  which  sometimes  affect  the 
plants,  is  by  dusting  the  parts  with  Tobacco- 
powder  in  the  evening,  and  in  the  morning 
vigorously  syringing  the  shoots.  Plants  for 
covering  walls  are  now  growing  vigorously,  and 
need  frequent  attention  to  keep  the  growths 
securely  fastened  to  the  wall,  and  at  such  a 
distance  apart  from  each  other  that  they  will 
not  become  crowded  and  consequently  weakly. 

M. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  CUTTINGS  IN 
SUMMER 

It  often  happens  that  there  is  a scarcity  of  cut- 
tings when  required  of  some  varieties  which  are 
very  shy  in  producing  suckers  of  a sturdy 
nature,  or  of  new  varieties  when  the  stock  is 
limited.  Now  is  a good  time  to  set  about  the 
preparation  of  a stock  for  next  December  of  the 
sorts  most  likely  to  be  scarce  at  that  time. 
When  the  plants  are  grown  for  large  blooms 
many  side  shoots  are  produced  in  excess  of 
what  is  required,  and  instead  of  destroying  all 
these  they  may  be  utilised  as  cuttings.  Some- 
times suckers  will  at  this  time  of  the  year 
spring  from  the  base  of  the  plants.  These 
make  the  best  cuttings,  but  are  only  chance 
growths.  Insert  them  singly  in  small  pots  in 
sandy  soil,  plunge  in  a gentle  bottom-heat, 
keeping  them  close  and  shaded  till  rooted,  then 
remove  to  a cold  frame.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
are  well  rooted  shift  them  into  4-inch  or  5-inch 
pots,  using  moderately  rich  soil,  pressing  it 
down  hard,  and  short  stocky  growths,  so  de- 
sirable for  good  cuttings,  will  be  produced. 
Stand  the  plants  out-of-doors  in  an  open  posi- 
tion, allowing  one  stem  only  to  extend.  This 
will  attain  a height  of  from  2 feet  to  4 feet, 
according  to  the  variety,  and  will  produce  one 
bloom.  Such  plants  are  useful  for  the  decora- 
tion of  side  stages  or  elsewhere,  it  not  being  a 
question  of  obtaining  a number  of  blooms 
so  much  as  a good  supply  of  stocky  cuttings. 
I find  that  such  plants  are  more  certain  to 
produce  cuttings  than  those  which  are  grown 
in  the  orthodox  way  for  affording  exhibition 
blooms,  as,  no  doubt,  the  constant  removal  of 
the  suckers  during  the  summer  weakens  the 
plant  for  the  after-growth  of  cuttings.  This 
does  not  occur  when  grown  as  above  indicated. 


As  the  primary  object  is  not  for  the  production 
of  large  blooms,  but  sturdy  shoots  for  propa- 
gation, this  is  a system  I can  well  recommend. 

E. 

Chrysanthemum  Cullingfordi 
grown  for  late  blooms.— This,  owing  to 
its  fine  and  distinct  colour,  is  indispensable  in 
any  collection.  It  is,  of  course,  much  appre- 
ciated, but  I do  not  think  that  it  is  generally 
classed  with  late-blooming  kinds.  I find  that 
with  suitable  treatment  it  can  be  had  in  good 
condition  up  to  the  middle  of  January.  It  is  a 
great  favourite  of  mine  for  cutting  for  market, 
as,  owing  to  its  not  making  a great  mass  of 
foliage  and  its  free-flowering  nature,  a great 
many  blooms  can  be  cut  from  a limited  space. 
Put  in  bunches  of  six  blooms  it  has  a very 
taking  appearance,  and,  I find,  sells  well.  It  is 
not  wanted  at  Christmas  in  the  London  market, 
white  Chrysanthemums  only  being  then  in  good 
demand,  but  at  the  New  Year  coloured  kinds 
are  again  in  request.  So  far  as  I am  aware, 
there  is  no  variety  that  can  come  up  to  Culling- 
fordi in  this  respect.  When  baskets  are  made 
up  of  half  Princess  Teck  and  half  Cullingfordi 
the  contrast  is  charming,  and  one  shows  up  the 
other  to  wonderful  advantage.  My  plan  is  to 
put  in  the  cuttings  about  the  last  week  in 
March  singly  in  small  pots,  a plan  I prefer  to 
all  others.  They  are  shifted  the  last  week  in 
May  or  a little  later,  as  time  permits.  The 
plants  get  a final  shift  in  August  into  8-inch 
pots  and  are  kept  in  the  open  with  protection 
until  the  end  of  October.  They  are  stopped  for 
the  last  time  at  the  end  of  the  last  week  in 
July,  and  are  allowed  to  carry  two  or  three 
flowers  to  the  shoot,  according  to  their  strength. 
In  this  way  each  plant  carries  about  two  dozen 
good-sized  blooms. — J. 

700.— Distinctions  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums.— These  are  divided  into  many  groups 
or  classes.  Of  the  Anemone  varieties  there  are 
now  three  classes,  viz  ; 1,  Pompone  Anemones. 
— that  is,  the  small  Chusan  Daisy  type  with 
Anemone-formed  flowers,  such  as  Antonius, 
MarieStuart,  Astrea,  Calliope,  Miss  Nightingale, 
Mr.  Astie,  &c.  2,  Large-flowered  Anemones. — 

Probably  the  result  of  seedlings  raised  from  the 
large-flowered  Chinese  type.  Of  this  section 
Empress,  Fleur  de  Marie,  Gluck,  Lady  Margaret, 
Prince  of  Anemones,  &c. , are  distinct  and  good 
types.  J,  Japanese  Anemone-flowered  varieties 
from  the  Japanese  with  Anemone  centres. — 
The  best  types  of  these  are  Fabias  de  Maderanaz, 
Mdlle.  Cabrol,  Madame  Clos,  Sceur  Dorothde, 
Souill6,  Ratapoil,  &c.  4,  Pompones  are  the 

small  flowered  Chusan  Daisy  type.  5,  Japanese. 
— These  are  well  known  from  the  distinct  and 
peculiar  formation  of  the  flowers,  composed  of 
narrow  petals  irregularly  arranged,  and  flowers 
of  very  different  forms.  6 , The  Incurved 
group. — These  are  well  known  as  having  broad 
incurved  petals  and  flowers  of  large  size. 
7,  Reflexed. — This  is  the  same  type  of  flower  as 
the  incurved,  but  the  petals  are  arranged  the 
reverse  way.  There  are  early  as  there  are  also 
late-flowering  varieties  in  all  the  classes  as 
above,  but  they  cannot  well  be  formed  into  a 
separate  class.  8,  Single-flowered. — These  now 
constitute  an  important  class.  There  are  many 
beautiful  varieties  with  single  flowers.  They 
have  simply  a single  or  double  arrangement  of 
ray  florets  with  a yellow  disc,  like  the  common 
Corn  Marigold. — J.  D.  E. 


709.— Poplars  in  gardens.— I would  ad- 
vise “ Harrow  ” to  give  Poplars  a wide  berth, 
for  they  are  about  the  worst  things  one  can 
have  close  to  the  garden  ; and  if  he  gets  his 
bank  full  of  their  roots,  and  the  tops  casting 
their  shade  over  the  soil,  it  will  be  useless  to 
look  for  Strawberries  or  any  other  crop  to  come 
to  perfection.  The  plan  of  planting  tall  trees 
for  screens  close  to  small  gardens  destroys  every 
chance  of  their  ever  being  of  any  service  for  the 
production  of  fruits,  flowers,  or  vegetables,  as 
the  tree-roots  soon  monopolise  all  the  soil  within 
reach  of  their  roots. — J.  G.  H. 

Salvia  gesnerseflora.— I do  not  know  of 
a much  more  showy  plant  than  this  for  the  con- 
servatory in  spring.  The  peculiar  shade  of  scar- 
let that  distinguishes  the  flowers  is  very  pleas- 
ing, and  unlike  that  of  any  other  spring-flower- 
ing plant  I know.  It  is  excellent  for  growing  on 
into  large  specimens  when  such  are  wanted. 
Cuttings  put  in  now  strike  readily  and  grow 


along  freely  with  full  exposure  to  the  open  air 
later  on.  With  abundance  of  water  and  all  the 
sun  possible  these  cuttings  will  make  good 
strong  plants  by  autumn.— B. 


ORCHIDS. 

HARDINESS  OF  DISA  GRANDIFLORA,  &c. 
“ Mr.  H.  Nicholls  ” asks  if  this  may  be  grown 
in  a cold  greenhouse  in  Ii’eland  ? I have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  can  easily  be  so 
grown  ; but  the  gardening  book  which  speaks  of 
it  as  a hardy  plant  is  a great  deal  too  open  in 
its  statements  to  be  relied  upon  in  a general 
way.  I would,  however,  advise  you  to  give 
it  a cold  frame  in  preference,  as  the  atmo- 
sphere could  be  kept  moister  and  closer.  You 
will  see  a note  upon  this  plant  by  me,  I 
think,  in  a last  year’s  number  of  Gardening. 
The  Cypripediums  macranthum  and  Calceolus 
would  also  thrive  best  in  a cold  frame,  for, 
although  they  come  from  countries  which 
are  cold  in  winter,  they  yet  get  covered,  and 
thus  obtain  more  protection  than  they  would 
do  here.  The  last  named  is  recognised  as  a 
native  in  the  northern  part  of  this  countiy,  but 
I question  if  a really  native  specimen  could  now 
be  found.  I have  gathered  the  plant  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stockholm,  but  did  not  dig  it 
out,  and  it  is  also  found  in  various  parts  of 
northern  Europe.  Any  of  the  native  Orchids 
can  be  grown  in  a similar  position,  but  I think 
they  are  not  showy  enough  to  please  an  amateur. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


CATTLE YA  SKINNERI  AND  ITS  VARIETY 
ALBA. 

This  very  beautiful  species  I noted  recently 
flowering  in  the  garden  of  an  amateur  at  , 
Stamford-hill,  and  it  awoke  in  me  all  the  ardour 
which  I used  to  feel  when  fingering  the  bulbs  of 
the  same  species  years  ago  when  a boy.  Well, 

I have  to-day  received  some  flowers  of  the 
original  form  of  a charming,  rosy-crimson  hue, 
and  also  a small  truss  of  the  pure-white  form 
called  alba,  which  is  a veritable  gem.  In  my 
young  days  we  did  not  know  of  a Skinneri  alba, 
and  I really  believe  it  is  a good  thing  we  did 
not,  for  in  those  days  white  flowers  were  not  so 
highly  appreciated  as  at  present,  and  perhaps  it  ! 
would  have  been  lost  long  ago.  Now  those  who 
have  not  hitherto  grown  C.  Skinneri  should  do  , 
so,  and  the  white-flowered  form  also,  if  they  can 
afford  to  get  it ; but  I know  this  is  at  present  a 
somewhat  high-priced  plant,  and  so  I draw  the 
line  at  C.  Skinneri.  I must,  however,  just  say 
that  to  those  who  purchase  the  plant,  and  have 
just  one  flower  open  upon  it  next  season,,  the 
effect  may  be  as  great  a disappointment  as  it  was 
to  a reader  of  Gardening,  when  I advised  him 
to  purchase  C.  Bowringiana,  telling  him  it  was 
a lovely  species.  He  did  purchase  it,  and 
sent  me  the  flower,  saying  : “ If  this  is  your  idea 
of  a beautiful  flower,  I cannot  say  much  for  your 
opinion.”  The  same  party,  however,  sent  me  a 
beautiful  truss  of  thirteen  flowers  last  autumn, 
saying,  “ I am  sorry  for  forming  such  a hasty 
opinion,  and  you  really  deserve  one  of  the 
trusses.  I am  quite  willing  to  acknowledge 
you  were  right.  It  is  a beautiful  plant.”  C. 
Skinneri  is  a charming  plant  when  seen  in 
its  prime — that  is  to  say,  when  a truss  of  ^loom 
with  six  or  eight  or  more  flowers  are  open  to- 
gether. It  is  not  so  gorgeously  coloured  as  a 
C.  Trianse  or  a C.  Mossise,  but  its  flowers  are  so 
charmingly  lady-like  and  so  sweet,  that  I shouW 
certainly  hold  it  up  as  one  of  the  first  plants  to 
enchant  a person  of  taste.  It  may  be  grown  in 
either  pot  or  hanging-basket,  draining  well,  and 
using  good  peat-fibre  and  a little  Sphagnum 
Moss,  but  not  a great  deal  of  the  latter.  A 
friend  said  to  me  a few  days  ago,  “ Why  do 
you  recommend  the  use  of  Sphagnum  Moss  for 
Cattleyas  ? I think  it  keeps  the  roots  too  wet, 
and  rots  them.”  “Well,  then,”  I said,  “you 
should  not  be  so  lavish  with  your  water-supply, 
because  if  well-drabied,  and  this  is  a point 
which  I strongly  contend  for,  and  the  plant 
only  gets  water  when  it  requires  it,  no  rotting 
will  take  place,  and  I have  grown  Cattleyas  in 
a mixture  of  peat  and  a little  Sphagnum  for 
many  years,  and  I have  grown  as  good  specimens  ] 
as  any  I have  yet  seen,  and  hence  I always 
advise  a little  Sphagnum  to  be  used.  This 
plant  requires  to  be  grovni  in  the  warm  end  of 
the  Cattleya-house,  and  in  the  winter  it  may  be 
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rested  in  the  cool  part,  at  which  time  only  j ust 
sufficient  moisture  should  be  given  to  keep  the 
bulbs  and  leaves  in  a plump  condition  ; but 
when  the  flowers  begin  to  push  up  in  the  sheaths 
I prefer  to  move  the  plants  to  a warmer  place, 
and  to  give  them  an  additional  supply  of  water. 
When  the  flowers  appear  see  that  the  plants 
are  not  subjected  to  a damp  atmospliere.  The 
charming,  delicate  rosy-purple  of  its  blossoms  is 
so  easily  affected  by  this  that  they  soon  pass 
away,  and  hence  the  flower  has  been  said  to  be 
a very  fugitive  kind  ; but  if  the  plant  is  allowed 
to  open  in  a warm  house,  with  a somewhat  dry 
atmosphere,  the  flowers  will  last  for  nearly  tliree 
weeks,  which  should  be  long  enough  for  any 
reasonable  person.  Matt.  Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM  PIERARDI. 

The  plant  from  which  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration was  taken  was  grown  by  a youn^  friend 
of  mine  in  the  gardens  at 
Birdhurst,  Croydon,  and 
it  represents  the  species 
in  its  happiest  form.  D. 

Pierardi  is  named  after 
M.  Pierard,  a Frenchman, 
who  found  it,  and  by  whom 
it  was  introduced  to  the 
gardens  of  England,  and 
it  bears  the  repute  of 
being  the  first  species  of 
the  genus  which  flowered 
in  this  country.  It  is  a 
very  common  plant  in 
India,  being  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  that 
country ; but  it  is  par- 
ticularly common  in  the 
forests  which  exist  in  the 
Sunderbands  of  the 
Ganges,  and  from  whence 
it  was  originally  im- 
ported. Hence,  as  may 
be  supposed,  it  requires 
strong  heat  and  abund- 
ance of  moisture  in  order 
to  produce  strong 
growths,  and  I have  fre- 
quently had  this  plant 
produce  stout  stem-like 
pendulous  bulbs,  some 
5 feet  and  6 feet  in 
length.  When  fully  grown 
the  plant  should  have  the 
water  supply  stopped, 
and  be  kept  considerably 
cooler  than  its  summer 
heat ; this  will  speedily 
cause  the  bulbs  to  swell 
up,  and  the  leaves  to 
shrivel  and  fall,  as  the 
plant  is  deciduous  and 
loses  all  its  foliage  before 
flowering.  Early  in  the 
season  the  flowers  will 
begin  to  show  all  along 
the  stems.  These  are 
mostly  borne  in  pairs. 

These  flowers  are  of  a 
creamy-mauve,  or  cream- 
coloured  in  some  forms, 
the  lip  large,  downy, 
and  of  a soft  sulphur- 
yellow,  bearing  a few 
purple  streaks  at  the 
base.  So  dense  is  the 
accumulation  of  flowers  that 
apt  to  overlook  the  want 
when  admiring  the  flowers,  which,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  illustration,  make  a fine  display 
when  in  bloom.  The  plant  should  be  grown 
upon  a block  or  in  hanging-baskets,  as,  being  a 
pendulous  kind,  it  will  not  thrive  if  made 
to  grow  upwards.  The  baskets  should  be  well 
drained,  and  be  planted  in  good  fibrous-peat 
and  Sphagnum  Moss.  They  may  be  grown  in 
the  very  hottest  place  possible  to  put  them, 
always  being  kept  well  supplied  with  water 
durmg  growth,  but  during  winter  a temperature 
between  55  degs.  and  60  degs.  will  be  ample, 
and  at  this  season  very  little  water  is  necessary, 
although  I do  not  appreciate  shrivelling  the 
TOlbs.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this 
Dendrobe,  some  of  which  are  very  inferior.  One 
of  the  best  is  D.  P.  latifolium,  which  produces 
hne  flowers  rather  more  freely  than  is  the  case 
with  the  type.  Matt.  Brambi.e. 


DENDROBIUM  SUPERBUM. 

‘ ‘ A Lady  ” sends  me  flowers  of  this  plant,  asking, 
“ What  is  the  name  of  this  Orchid,  which  smells 
so  detestably  ? Some  friends  sent  it  me  from 
the  Isle  of  Luzon.”  Now,  I think  this  is  a ti’uly 
beautiful  plant,  in  spite  of  the  flowers  having 
the  smell  of  Turkey  Rhubarb.  This  Orchid 
received  tlie  name  of  D.  macrophyllum  in 
mistake,  but  under  this  name  it  is  now  probably 
better  known  in  gardens,  and  it  is  a plant  which 
I would  recommend  anyone  to  grow,  because  its 
long  pendulous  stems,  laden  with  such  flowers 
as  these  now  before  me,  are  magnificent,  whilst 
those  with  a too  sensitive  nose  have  only  to 
keep  a respectful  distance,  and  the  odour  will 
not  offend  even  them.  The  plant  in  question, 
from  its  pendulous  habit,  requires  to  be  grown 
in  a hanging-basket,  planted  in  peat  and  Sphag- 
num, and  well  drained.  It  should  be  hung  up 
in  the  East  India-house  or  in  the  stove,  and 
fully  exposed  to  sun  and  light,  saving  just  at 


OATTLEYA  WARNERI. 

This  is  a beautiful  Cattleya,  and  one  that  an 
“ Essex  Man  ” asks  about,  and  wants  to  know 
“When  it  will  flower,  and  if  it  grows  to  any 
size  ?”  This  Orchid  first  flowered  in  Essex,  now 
just  thirty  years  ago,  in  Mr.  Warner’s  collec- 
tion, near  Chelmsford,  and  from  that  time  since 
I have  seen  nothing  to  approach  it  for  either  size 
or  beauty,  saving  the  forms  of  C.  gigas  and 
C.  Sanderiana.  Like  all  imported  Cattleyas,  it 
varies  very  much,  some  forms  being  compara- 
tively poor  and  very  inferior ; but  others  are 
very  fine — indeed,  I look  upon  it  as  being  one 
of  the  very  best  and  richest-coloured  Cattleyas  in 
cultivation,  and  I am  very  sorry  to  say  we  do 
not  see  this  species  grown  to  anything  like  the 
size  and  beauty  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  The 
plant  grows  from  a foot  to  18  inches  high, 
having  broad  and  leathery  deep-green  leaves, 
which  in  some  varieties  are  tinged  on  the  under 
side  with  pink  or  rose.  The  scape  bears  five  or 
six  flowers,  each  of  which 
measures  from  6 inches  to 
8 inches  across.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  broad  and 
full,  of  a rich,  deep  rose- 
colour  ; the  lip  large,  and 
beautifully  frilled  on  the 
margin ; the  front  lobe 
large  and  divided  at  the 
point,  of  an  intense  deep 
crimson;  the  base  creamy- 
white,  veinedandstreaked 
with  yellow.  It  is  a beau- 
tiful flower,  of  great  sub- 
stance and  size,  lasting 
for  a month  in  full  perfec- 
tion. In  my  mind  it  is 
the  nearest  approach  in 
every  respect  to  the  true 
form  of  the  first  Cattleya, 
named  C.  labiata  by  Bind- 
ley ; but  it  flowers  at  a 
different  season.  It  is  one 
of  the  many  beautiful 
plants  introduced  from 
Brazil  by  the  Messrs. 
Low,  of  Clapton  ; and  I 
earnestly  entreat  them  to 
again  send  to  the  spot 
from  whence  it  was  ob- 
tained, and  let  us  have 
some  more  of  this  C. 
Warneri  in  our  collec- 
tions, for  no  more  beau- 
tiful Cattleya  is  to  be 
found  in  bloom  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July 
than  the  fine  plant  named 
after  Mr.  Robert  Warner, 
notwithstandingthe  many 
fine  forms  of  C.  Mendeli 
which  are  then  blooming 
Matt.  Bramble. 


Plants  in  Our  Readers’  Gardens  : A fine  specimen  of 
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the  very  hottest  part  of  the  daytime  when  in 
growth,  and  this  often  continues  quite  up  to  the 
beginning  of  winter,  when  it  should  be  sub- 
jected to  a lower  temperature  to  i-est,  and  the 
supply  of  water  must  be  considerably  reduced. 
This  treatment  will  cause  its  leaves  to  fade  and 
fall  off,^as  the  plant  is  deciduous,  and  loses  its 
foliage  naturally  every  season,  so  that  the 
flowers  are  produced  on  naked  stems.  This, 
however,  is  not  much  of  a drawback,  and  when 
in  flower  the  blooms  will  last  for  nearly  a fort- 
night  or  three  weeks  if  they  are  sheltered  from 
any  falling  wet.  Now  is  the  time  for  its  flower-  j 
ing.  Soon  after  the  flowers  fall  new  growth  ! 
commences,  and  it  will  sometimes  continue  to  j 
grow  up  to  the  end  of  November  and  beginning 
of  December.  The  flowers  are  large,  oftentimes 
measuring  6 inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals 
being  of  a delicate  rosy-mauve,  the  lip  being 
stained  at  the  base,  with  a large  blotch  of  deep 
rich  maroon-purple.  Matt.  Bramble. 


Arum  Lilies 
planted  out.— I was 

much  interested  by 
“Mr.  Tonkin’s”  note 
on  page  8,  referring  to 
the  growth  of  the  above 
and  other  plants  in 
the  Scilly  Isles.  His 
. Engraved  for  description  reminds 
Croydon.  jjjg  magnificent 

clumps  or  masses  of 
Arums  we  used  to  have 
when  I was  in  Victoria,  now  a good  many  years 
ago.  The  soil  of  the  district  was  a decidedly 
poor  sandy  loam,  and  manure  was  by  no  means 
plentiful,  but  with  a minimum  of  care  masses 
of  this  Lily  a yard  or  more  in  diameter  were 
common  in  the  neighbouring  gardens.  I have 
myself  turned  out  a plant  with  two  growths  in 
a 6-inch  pot  into  the  open  ground,  and  in  three 
years  it  had  become  without  any  special  treat- 
ment a grand  clump  nearly  4 feet  in  diameter, 
on  which  thirty  or  more  large  and  fine  flowers 
might  be  found  at  one  time.  The  heat  in  the 
summer  is  so  intense  that  from  about  February 
until  August  the  plants  are  leafless,  and  they 
hardly  ever  get  a drop  of  water  ; yet  as  soon  as 
the  sun  began  to  warm  the  ground,  sodden  with 
tlie  winter  rains,  the  fresh  growth  would  spring 
up  more  vigorously  than  ever.  It  is  the 
climate  that  causes  things  to  grow  like  this, 
soil  and  treatment  making  comparatively  little 
ilifference.  B.  C.  R 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 

FLOWERS  IN  WINTER. 

A VERY  common  fault  and  cause  of  failure 
among  amateur  gardeners  is  that  they  do  notexer- 
cise  sufficient  forethought,  and  they  frequently 
do  not  think  about  starting  a batch  of  plants 
until  the  time  when  they  should  be  in  bloom  is 
at  hand,  if  not  already  arrived.  This  omission 
is  especially  noticeable  in  regard  to  winter- 
flowering  subjects,  most  of  which  require  a long 
season  of  growth  and  careful  preparation  be- 
forehand, and  yet  they  are  frequently  not  taken 
in  hand  until  they  are  wanted,  or  nearly  so — the 
result  being,  of  course,  failure.  The  summer 
has  hardly  commenced,  yet  it  is  none  too  soon 
to  begin  preparing  the  materials  for  providing 
the  conservatory  and  greenhouse  with  plenty  of 
bright  blossoms  during  the  dull  and  cheerless 
season  of  winter. 

Chrysanthemums  I shall  only  just  mention 
in  passing,  their  value  and  cultivation  being  now 
so  generally  recognised  and  understood,  and 
most  people  being  already  aware  that  they  re- 
quire a long  season  of  growth  previous  to  flower- 
ing. Still,  many  omit  to  procure  their  Chrysan- 
themum plants  until  June  or  July,  when  they 
ought  to  bestrongand  large  specimens  already  in 
their  flowering-pots.  It  is  useless  to  expect 
flowers  of  exhibition  size  and  quality  from 
plants  started  so  late  as  this  — the 
thing  simply  cannot  be  done.  Cuttings  of 
the  small,  early-blooming  kinds,  and  hybrid 
Pompones  struck  in  May  or  .June,  form  neat 
and  useful  little  plants  for  small  houses,  and 
many  of  the  large-flowering  section  even,  pro- 
pagated during  the  next  month  or  so,  will 
generally  bloom  more  or  less  well  in  a small 
state  at  the  usual  time  ; but  they  require  high 
culture  and  special  treatment  to  do  any  real 
good.  It  is,  however,  not  yet  too  late  to  strike 
cuttings  of  the  late-flowering  varieties,  often  the 
most  highly  prized,  a good  plan  being  to  place 
three  or  four  strong  cuttings  round  the  sides  of 
a large  60  (3J  inch)  pot,  and  when  well  rooted 
shift  them  as  they  are  into  the  7^-inch  orS-inch 
size,  in  which  they  will  make  very  nice  useful 
specimens  for  cutting,  &c.  But  to  obtain  large 
flowers  the  plants  must  be  started  early.  This 
however,  by  the  way,  so  I will  proceed  to  that 
most  useful  class  of  winter-flowering  plants,  the 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — These  must  be  taken 
in  hand  at  once.  Some,  indeed,  strike  the  cut- 
tings early  in  the  spring  or  even  the  previous 
autumn,  and  shift  them  on  until  comparatively 
large  pots  are  reached  ; but  I do  not  think  much 
is  gained  by  having  them  in  larger  than  6-inch 
size  ; these  will  carry  large  bushy  heads  and 
are  more  easily  managed  and  found  room  for 
than  the  others.  In  any  case,  cuttings  of  suit- 
able varieties,  such  as  the  well-known  crimson- 
scarlet  F.  V.  Raspail,  Vesuvius,  H.  Jacoby, 
Madame  Thibaut,  Beckwith’s  Pink,  Eureka, 
and  others  that  bloom  freely  during  the  short 
days,  must  be  taken  off  and  inserted  at  once, 
if  not  already  done.  Place  them  singly  in 
3-inch  pots,  strike  them  in  a sunny  frame,  and 
when  well  rooted  shift  them  into  either  6-inch 
pots,  or  what  are  known  as  “ large  forty- 
eights,”  grow  them  on  indoors  for  a time,  and 
when  well  under  way  stand  them  out  on  ashes 
in  a sunny  spot  in  the  open  air.  Here  they 
must  have  just  sufficient  water  to  keep  the 
foliage  fresh  and  the  plants  slowly  growing  ; 
pinch  out  all  the  flower-trusses  directly  they 
can  be  seen,  and  stofi  any  extra  strong  shoots 
until  about  the  beginning  of  August.  Such 
plants  as  these,  removed  into  a light,  warm,  and 
sunny  greenhouse  in  October,  and  moderately 
supplied  with  water  and  a little  liquid- 
manure  now  and  then,  will  soon  afford  perfect 
masses  of  bright  blossoms,  and  with  care  con- 
tinue in  flower  during  most  part  of  the  winter. 
Any  surplus  plants  of  the  proper  sorts  that 
may  be  left  over  from  the  bedding-out,  or  any 
odd  late-struck  cuttings,  often  come  in  very 
useful  for  winter  flowering. 

Bouvardias  are  fully  equal  in  value  to  the 
last,  and  should  be  more  generally  grown. 
Plants  from  cuttings  struck  in  February  or 
March  will  be  now  occupying  the  small  or 
thumb-pots  into  which  they  were  potted  off 
from  the  cutting-pots,  or  they  possibly  have 
been  already  shifted  into  the  3J-inch  size 
(large  60’s).  In  the  former  case  they  should  be 
stopped  once,  transferred  into  the  3-inch  size, 
again  stopped,  grown  on  quickly,  and  got  into 


(large)  48’s  as  soon  as  possible  ; if  in  the 
larger  size  they  may  go  into  6-inch  pots 
any  time  during  the  next  month  or  so, 
and  be  grown  on  in  a light,  airy  house  or 
pit,  with  little  or  no  shade,  pinching  out  the 
points  of  the  shoots  at  the  third  joint,  until  the 
middle  or  end  of  August,  when  it  must  be  dis- 
continued. But  I much  prefer  larger  plants 
from  cuttings  struck  the  previous  spring  or 
summer,  moderately  cut  back  and  restarted  in 
the  spring  ; these  should  be  potted  until  7-inch 
or  8-inch  pots  are  reached,  when,  with  frequent 
stopping,  they  will  make  fine,  large,  bushy 
specimens,  and  afford  an  enormous  quantity  of 
bloom  in  November  and  December. 

Abutilons  must  not  be  foraotten,  the  white 
Boule  de  Neige  and  golden  (Janary  Bird  being 
especially  useful  for  winter  flowering.  Cuttings 
struck  now  and  potted  on  into  6-inch  or  7-inch 
pots  will  bloom  freely  at  Christmas  ; but  where 
there  is  room  the  best  way  is  to  plant  out  one  or 
more  examples  in  a bed  of  good,  loamy  soil, 
when,  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  they 
will  produce  thousands  of  blossoms  throughout 
the  winter. 

Heliotropes  are  very  nice  and  sweet,  and 
easily  bloomed  in  a moderately  warm  house  near 
the  glass.  Cuttings  rooted  now  may  be  potted 
on  into  5-inch  pots,  or  any  surplus  plants  from 
the  bedding-out  stock  may  have  6-inch  pots. 
Treat  them  much  the  same  as  the  Zonals. 

Nicotiana  affinis  is  worth  a place  on  account 
of  its  fragrance.  Seeds  sown  now,  and  grown 
and  potted  on  freely,  will  make  nice,  healthy 
examples  in  6-inch  or  7-inch  pots  by  the 
autumn. 

This  brief  list  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive 
one,  but  Chinese  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  and 
Cyclamens  are  so  commonly  grown  that  their 
treatment  need  not  be  gone  into  here. 

B.  C.  R. 


704.— Seedling  plants  for  an  un- 
heated greenhouse. — Vou  may  raise  Pan- 
sies, Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  Auriculas,  and 
various  other  kinds  of  hardy  flowers  suitable  for 
growing  in  a cold-house  from  seed  easily  enough, 
but  with  the  exception  of  Pansies  it  is  too  late 
to  get  blooming  plants  in  this  way  for  next 
winter.  Of  these  latter  you  may  have  a good  show 
early  in  spring  by  sowing  in  July,  and  putting 
the  plants  in  pots  in  the  latter  end  of  October. 
Silene  pendula  compacta  and  Myosotis  dissiti- 
flora  may  be  sown  early  in  August  and  treated 
in  the  same  way,  and  will  make  a nice  display. 
There  are  also  a number  of  hardy  annuals,  such 
as  Erysimum  Perofskianum,  Clarkia  pulchella, 
Collinsia  bicolor,  Leptosiphon,  Nemophila,  Lim- 
nanthes,  and  Bartonia  aurea  that  may  be  sown 
in  September.  Sow  the  seeds  in  6-inch  pots, 
putting  a pinch  of  soot  on  the  drainage  to  keep 
out  worms,  and  keep  the  plants  in  the  open  air 
till  November.  They  will  come  into  bloom 
before  there  is  a great  deal  to  enjoy  in  the  open. 
You  ought  to  get  a few  Violets  and  Primroses, 
which  are  delightful  under  glass,  and  pot  them 
up  in  October  ; and  a dozen  of  Auriculas  would 
help  to  make  a nice  variety.  The  Primroses  will 
come  into  flower  in  autumn,  and  will  throw  up 
a few  blooms  all  through  the  winter,  as  will  the 
Violets.  With  these,  and  a pot  or  two  of  Christ- 
mas Roses,  and  a few  of  the  early-blooming 
Daffodils,  such  as  the  Tenby,  nanus,  pallidus 
pra3Cox,  also  Siberian  Squill,  and  Snow  Glory  will 
make  the  house  interesting  during  winter  and 
early  spring. — Byfleet. 

722.— Treatment  ox  a Camellia 
planted  out. — When  the  cultivator,  as  in 
this  instance,  does  not  possess  a knowledge  of  the 
state  of  the  roots  of  his  plants,  both  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil  and  drainage,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  plants  must  be  a good  deal  of  guess- 
work, and  the  watering,  with  other  treatment, 
may  or  may  not  be  right.  The  Camellia  is  a 
plant  that  requires  to  be  kept  moist  at  the 
roots  at  all  seasons,  so  that  if  the  soil  is  of  a 
clayey  character  and  badly  drained  the  water 
will  not  pass  freely  away.  The  result  of  this 
would  be  that  the  points  of  the  young  roots 
might  be  killed.  On  the  other  hand,  over-dry- 
ness has  the  same  effect.  The  points  of  the 
roots  are  injured  for  want  of  moisture  ; but  the 
result  would  be  the  same — both  buds  and  flowers 
might  drop  off.  Camellias  should  be  planted  in 
a border  2 feet  deep,  composed  of  equal  parts 
fibrous  yellow  loam  and  fibrous  peat,  with  some 
crushed  bones  and  broken  charcoal  in  it.  There 


must  be  free  drainage,  and  the  plants  are  not  then 
likely  to  suffer  from  too  much  water.  As  in  this  ; 
case  the  plants  are  growing  freely,  the  roots 
may  be  all  right.  Syringe  the  plants  daily,  and  I 
see  that  they  are  moist  at  the  roots.  Too  much 
heat  in  March  may  have  the  effect  of  causing 
the  flowers  to  drop  off. — J.  D.  E. 


TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS  NOT  STARTING 
WELL. 

641. — I wrote  a short  letter  on  the  culti- 
vation of  Tuberous  Begonias  in  Gardening 
about  two  years  ago,  but  as  “ Angler  ” may  not 
have  the  back  numbers  of  the  paper  to  refer  to, 
and  as  this  is  the  opening  of  the  Begonia  season, 
a few  remarks  on  their  general  treatment  may 
not  be  out  of  place  now.  First,  as  to  “ Angler’s  ” 
trouble,  dt  is  probable  he  has  kept  them 
much  too  dry,  but  it  is  also  possible  they  are 
still  sound,  in  which  case  they  will  yet  start 
into  growth.  If  they  are  firm  and  sound,  like 
a Potato,  he  had  better  place  them  on  a bed  of 
fibre  or  sand,  which  should  be  kept  damp — not 
wet.  The  tubers  should  not  be  covered,  as  some 
have  a hollow  eye  in  which  water  is  apt  to 
remain,  and  this,  before  they  are  started  in 
growth,  is  liable  to  damp  them  off.  After  they 
are  fairly  started  they  may  be  potted  without 
fear  of  damp.  If,  however,  “Angler”  finds  hia 
tubers  dry  and  brown,  like  Cork,  under  the 
skin,  he  need  not  trouble  further  with  them, 
but  get  new  tubers  from  some  good  grower,  and 
make  a fresh  start.  My  mode  of  treating  them 
is  as  follows — viz.  : When  they  have  done 
flowering  (in  October)  I lay  the  pots  on 
their  sides  under  the  stages  of  my  little 
greenhouse.  In  this  position  they  are  not 
affected  by  any  drip  from  the  plants,  and  to 
prevent  their  becoming  dust-dry  I give  them  as 
they  lie  a watering  about  once  a week  ; with  no  ' 
more  attention,  I find  they  start  into  growth 
about  March  or  April,  and  when  fairly  started  I ' 
pot  them,  giving  pots  according  to  the  size  of  i 
the  tubers,  the  compost  being  loam,  old  stable-  > 
manure  (from  last  year’s  hot  beds),  a good  dash 
of  sand,  and  a very  little  dissolved  bone  or 
ooher  fertiliser,  as  they  are  gross  feeders.  If 
treated  as  above,  and  with  ordinary  attention 
as  to  watering,  &c. , I know  of  no  plant  or  bulb 
which  gives  such  a grand  return  in  flowers — f 
indeed,  they  are  pre-eminently  amateurs  j 
plants.  Even  if  “ Angler  ” has  lost  his  present  ^ 
tubers  he  need  not  give  up  hope  of  success,  as  if  i 
he  studies  Gardening  regularly  as  I have  * 
done  he  will  learn  where  to  purchase  and  how  ' 
to  grow  not  only  Begonias,  but  any  other  plant.  ■ ' 
When  I began  to  garden  about  eleven  years  ago  ’ 

I did  not  even  know  a Nasturtium  from  a Con-  ; 
volvulus — in  fact,  I knew  nothing  about  flowers. 
However,  finding  myself  in  possession  of  a small 
garden,  I bought  some  seeds  and  had  some  little 
show  with  the  common  annuals  ; the  next  year  * 

I got  a few  plants  (herbaceous,  &c.),  and  worked  • 
in  this  way  for  a year  or  two  till  I saw  Gar- 
dening, which,  with  several  of  the  excellent  cata- 
logues issued  by  nurserymen,  made  my  garden  a . 
pleasure  and  a success.  I found  after  this  that  '' 

I could  purchase  reliable  plants,  etc.,  through  '< 
the  advertisements,  from  responsible  and  respect-  ’ 
able  tradesmen,  as  cheaply  as  I could  desire,  and  *■ . 
with  the  further  advantage  of  knowing  that  the 
plants  would  come  true  to  name.  I have  now 
taken  Gardening  for  about  seven  years,  and  | 
have  several  vols.  of  it  bound,  which  I find 
very  handy  to  refer  to  at  any  time.  I should  I 
advise  my  fellow-amateurs  not  to  buy  plants  on  I 
account  of  their  cheapness  only,  as  poor  plants 
take  up  as  much  room  as  good  ones,  and  are  a 
disappointment  in  the  end.  Buy  cheaply  if  you 
can,  but  let  quality  be  the  first  consideration.  I 
have  succeeded  in  taking  a medal  and  several 
prizes  for  Tuberous  Begonias,  and  three  medals 
and  about  forty  prizes  for  other  flowers.  I hope  j 
these  remarks  may  encourage  ‘ ‘ Angler  ” and  1 
other  disappointed  amateurs  to  go  on  with  a ; 
stout  heart ; but  they  must  work  if  they  would  ] 
succeed,  as  they  cannot  have  a good  show  with-  | 
out  labour  in  proportion.  In  my  own  case,  and  i 
I do  not  keep  a gardener,  my  collection  includes  | 
about  50  pots  of  Liliums,  70  pots  of  tuberous 
Begonias,  and  a considerable  mixed  collection, 
including  Pelargoniums  (fancy.  Zonal,  and  Ivy- 
leaf),  Himantophyllums,  Agapanthus,  Chrysan- 
themums, Primulas,  Gloxinias,  Carnations, 
Arums,  Cytisus,  Vallotas,  Amaryllis,  Abutilons, 
Hoyas,  Azaleas,  Dracrenas,  Palms,  Ferns,  etc,, 
and  a few  Orchids.  Besides  this  my  garden 
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includes  a good  herbaceous  border,  about  50 
Dahlias  in  summer,  and  a quantity  of  annuals  ; 
about  40  H.P.  and  other  Roses,  about  80  alpine 
Auriculas,  some  vegetables,  and  a few  fruit- 
trees.  In  spring  this  takes  a good  deal  of 
morning  and  evening  work,  but  when  the 
potting  and  planting  are  over  it  is  wonderful 
how  little  trouble  the  plants  give,  and  how 
large  a return  in  flowers  and  pleasure,  etc. 

D.  C.  B. 

NEGLECTED  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS. 

Australian  Fuchsias  (Correas). 

These  are  a pretty  free-growing  and  free- 
flowering  family  of  greenhouse  plants,  now  but 
seldom  seen  in  our  collections,  and  what  is 
more  noticeable  is  the  fact  that  their  beautiful 
and  showy  blossoms  are  for  the  most  part  pro- 
duced during  the  dull  winter  months,  at  which 


that  their  tops  may  be  sheltered  from  storms 
and  winds  and  their  roots  from  direct  contact 
with  the  sun’s  rays ; they  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  heavy  rains.  These  plants  used  to 
be  largely  grown  when  I was  a boy,  and  I 
would  fain  see  a good  collection  of  them 
again  in  our  greenhouses,  as  they  commence 
to  bloom  early  in  the  autumn,  and  continue 
to  do  so  through  the  whole  winter  long  and 
on  into  the  spring.  The  varieties  of  these  plants 
used  to  be  large  ; now,  however,  very  few  are 
to  be  found  in  collections  suffering  from  no  other 
complaint  than  age  and  indifferent  culture. 
The  following  kinds  are  all  worth  growing ; — 

C.  ALBA  is  the  most  common  kind,  and  is  the 
one  which  roots  readily  from  cuttings.  It  is 
grown  more  for  the  purposes  of  a stock  for  graft- 
ing the  more  slender  ^ilants  upon.  It  has 
somewhat  ovate  leaves,  which  are  downy 
beneath,  the  flowers  drooping  and  pure-white. 


the  growth  is  made  they  may  with  advantage 
be  placed  in  a cool  greenhouse  or  cold  pit  to 
ripen  the  growth,  and  during  this  time  they 
will  not  require  so  much  water,  but  if  allowed 
to  get  dust-dry  the  foliage  will  suffer. — E.  H. 


TREATMENT  OF  CINERARIAS. 

56‘2. — Except  the  v'arieties  are  especially 
meritorious,  they  should  be  thrown  away 
..rectly  the  blooms  are  past,  as  from  a good 
strain  nowadays  a packet  of  seed  will  produce 
enough  plants  for  ordinary  purposes  and  of 
good  qualified  flowers  also,  so  that  tlie  keeping 
of  the  old  roots  through  the  summer  is  not  wortli 
while.  If  it  is  decided  to  retain  the  plants  which 
have  flowered,  cut  off  the  flower-stems  to  within 
2 inches  of  the  soil,  and  place  the  pots  in  a cold 
frame  at  the  back  of  a north  wall,  which  will 
prevent  the  necessity  of  shading  the  frame  from 
the  sun.  Do  not  keep  the  soil  wet,  but  just 
moist,  which  is  easily  done  by  syringing  the  plants 
once  a day.  This  induces  suckers  to  grow  from 
the  base  of  the  stems  ; directly  these  are  large 
enough  to  handle  they  should  be  slipped  off  with 
a,  knife,  with  some  roots  attached  to  each  one. 
Pot  them  singly  in  2^-inch  pots,  placing  them 
in  the  frame  recently  occupied  with  the  old 
roots,  which  should  be  thrown  away.  Keep 
the  frame  close  for  a few  days,  until  new  roots 
are  formed.  Afterwards  the  plants  should  be 
treated  in  the.  same  manner  as  are  seedlings. 
Now  is  a good  time  to  sow  seed  to  have  the 
plants  in  flower  at  Christmas.  Half  fill  an 
ordinary-sized  seed-pan  with  drainage,  over  this 
place  some  leaves,  and  fill  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
rim  with  fine,  sandy,  peaty  soil  ; press  the  soil 
firmly  down,  sow  the  seed  thinly  on  the  sur  face, 
cover  it  with  finely-sifted  soil,  or  what  is,  per- 
haps, better,  some  sand  ; cover  the  pan  witli 
glass,  over  which  spread  some  Moss,  which  is 
useful  in  retaining  moisture  in  the  soil,  but  pre- 
vents the  sun  scorching  up  the  tender  plants 
; when  they  come  through  the  soil.  Plunge  the 
pan  in  a gentle  hot-bed,  if  the  plants  are  to  be 
had  in  flower  at  Christmas.  If  any  particular 
time  for  that  is  no  object,  stand  the  pan  in  a 
cold  frame.  Directly  the  plants  show  through 
the  soil  remove  the  Moss,  admitting  light  to  the 
seedlings,  which  strengthens  their  growth.  As 
it  proceeds  remove  the  glass  altogether.  When 
the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle  pot  them 
off  into  thumbs,  2 J- inches  diameter,  or  prick  them 
into  pans  in  a compost  of  loam  and  leaf-soil  in 
equal  parts,  with  the  addition  of  some  sand  ; 
Teturn  to  the  cold  frame,  and  keep  close  for  a time. 
From  now  until  the  plants  are  in  their  flowering- 
pots  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  pot- 
bound  with  roots,  but  kept  shifted  on  until  the 
final  one,  which  may  be  into  10-inch  pots,  vary- 
ing in  size  according  to  the  plants.  Some  may 
remain  in  6-inch  ones,  and  will  make  useful 
decorative  plants.  The  compost  should  be 
three  parts  loam,  one  leaf-soil,  one  horse-manure, 
with  plenty  of  sand  if  the  loam  be  heavy.  Until 
there  is  fear  of  frost  affecting  them,  the  best 
, place  for  the  plants  is  in  cold  frames,  shaded 
from  strong  sun,  afterwards  a cool-house.  Keep 
them  well  watered,  and  prevent  green-fly  attack- 
ing them  by  frequent  fumigations  with  Tobacco- 
smoke.  S.  P. 


718.— Treatment  of  old  Cacti.  — This 
class  of  plants  require  very  judicious  manage- 
ment in  the  matter  of  repotting.  Your  plants 
may  have  needed  fresh  soil,  but  it  is  just 
possible  that  they  would  have  been  better  with- 
out it.  In  a general  way  Cacti  do  not  require 
repotting  oftener  than  every  two  or  three  years, 
and  they  will  even  do  without  this  attention 
for  a much  longer  period.  Indeed,  they  will 
not  bloom  well  unless  in  a root-bound  condition. 
Let  them  have  all  the  sun  and  air  they  can  get 
—the  more  roasted  they  are  the  better  for  them. 
Water  only  when  nearly  dry  in  hot  weather, 
and  very  carefully  in  a sunless  time,  for  the 
fleshy  roots  soon  suffer  from  an  overdose  of 
water.  In  winter — from  November  till  March 
—they  will  not  need  water  more  than  two  or 
three  times,  just  enough  to  keep  them  plump. — 
Byfleet. 

Probably  the  cause  of  your  Cacti  not 

flowering  well  is  the  late  repotting  or  over-pot- 
ting. Cacti,  as  a rule,  want  very  little  root- 
room  and  very  coarse  soil.  When  repotting 
mine  I procure  some  soft  red  bricks  and 
break  them  up  very  small — in  fact,  almost 


time  blossoms  of  any  sort  are  or  should  be  ever 
welcome.  The  plants  are  natives  of  Australia, 
and  they  succeed  well  in  an  ordinary  green- 
house, and  it  is  a cruel  mistake  to  discard  so 
many  of  the  fine  ornamental-flowered  species  of 
plants,  natives  of  the  antipodes,  where  from 
force  of  circumstances  many  are  doomed  to 
destruction,  getting  scarcer  and  scarcer  every 
year  until  before  very  long  they  will  only  exist 
m the  dry  herbariums  in  this  and  other  countries, 
and  the  place  that  knew  them  once  will  know 
them  no  more  for  ever.  The  Cbrreas  are  plants, 
too,  of  a very  strong  constitution  and  vigorous 
growth,  and  are  easily  trained  into  handsome 
bushes.  The  soil  most  suitable  for  these  plants 
is  a mixture  of  light  loam  and  peat  in  about  the 
proportion  of  half  of  the  former  to  one  part  of 
the  latter,  the  whole  to  be  well  mixed  and 
made  tolerably  sandy.  They  may  be  stood  in 
the  open  air  in  the  summer  months,  but  I 
always  like  to  place  them  in  such  a position 


C.  BRILLIANT  is  a garden  hybrid.  It  has  dai 
cordate  leaves,  and  rich-crimson  flowers. 

C.  OARDINALIS  (here  figured). — This  is  a pe 
fectly  beautiful  plant,  saving  for  one  thing,  ar 
that  is  that  as  a rule  it  does  not  keep  its  foliaj 
well,  and  thus  the  plant  has  not  enough  gree 
leaves  to  display  its  beautiful  flowers  to  the  bei 
advantage.  The  blossoms  ate  freely  producee 
tubular,  and  of  a brilliant  scarlet,  tipped  wit 
green. 

C.  Harrisi. — ‘Another  beautiful  kind,  wit 
bright-scarlet  flowers. 

C.  9PECIOSA. — This  is  another  species  with  re 
flowers,  but  these  are  erect,  and  not  drooping  e 
the  majority  of  the  kinds  are. 

C.  VENTRICOSA. — Flowers  bright-crimson,  th 
tubes  tipped  with  green.  J.  Jarvis. 

742.  — Winter-flowering  Begonias 

being  for  the  most  part  fibrous-rooted,  shoul 
not  be  allowed  to  go  dry  in  summer  ; but  whe 
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to  powder— and  add  about  one-third  loam, 
Ai  a rule,  I never  give  them  any  manure, 
but  when  the  flower- buds  are  setting  I give 
them  an  occasional  watering  with  soot-water. 
During  winter  very  little  watering  is  sufficient, 
say,  twice  a month,  and  as  the  spring  comes  and 
the  buds  appear  it  should  be  gradually  increased. 
As  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over  more  water  may 
be  given  until  the  growths  are  complete,  which 
will  be  towards  the  end  of  summer.  If  you  have 
a nice  sunny  spot  in  your  garden  place  them 
there,  water  very  sparingly,  and  let  the  sun 
almost  shrivel  them  tor  a month  or  six  weeks, 
which  will  ripen  the  plants  and  ensure  a good 
supply  of  bloom  for  the  next  season.  I have  a 
very  pretty  plant  just  in  full  beauty  now,  although 
it  is  only  in  a 4-inch  pot.  It  is  bearing  fourteen 
fully-expanded  gorgeous  scarlet  blooms ; last 
year  it  had  eighteen  open  at  once.  The  white- 
flowered  varieties  will  be  in  full  beauty  in  about 
ten  days.  It  is  a pity  they  last  so  short  a time 
— seldom  more  than  two  or  three  days  ; I am 
sure  if  they  did  they  would  be  greater  favourites, 
for  they  are  about  as  little  trouble  as  anything, 
and  when  well  grown  are  simply  beautiful. — 
Doxto. 

719.  — Repotting  OAmellias  and 
Azaleas. — The  Camellias  being  so  far  ad- 
vanced in  growth,  it  will  scarcely  be  safe  to  dis- 
turb them,  on  account  of  damage  to  or  checking 
growth.  They  should  be  repotted  just  as  the 
new  shoots  appear.  Camellias  are,  however, 
not  so  much  in  need  of  fresh  soil  as  many  things, 
but  may  be  kept  in  a healthy  condition  when 
root-bound  with  careful  watering  and  occasional 
doses  of  very  weak  liquid-manure  when  in 
growth.  Azaleas  should  also  be  repotted  just 
as  they  start  into  growtli,  giving  them  good 
peat,  with  a liberal  share  of  sand.  First  of  all, 
pick  off  the  seed-pods,  as  they  hinder  growth  if 
allowed  to  remain — Byfleet. 

The  first  would  have  been  better  potted- 

directly  after  flowering,  but  it  is  not  too  late 
now.  Use  the  best  fibrous  peat,  with  a third  of 
loam  if  the  plants  are  large,  a little  leaf-soil,  and 
a good  dash  of  coarse  sand.  The  drainage  must 
be  free,  and  the  soil  made  quite  firm.  The 
Azaleas  should  be  repotted  at  once  in  much  the 
same  manner,  but  making  the  soil  even  firmer, 
as  the  roots  are  finer.  Do  not  overpot  the  plants, 
small  shifts  being  best,  as  these  plants  succeed 
best  when  rather  cramped  at  the  root  than  other 
wise.  After  potting,  keep  the  house  close, 
warm,  and  shaded,  and  maintain  a moist  atmo- 
sphere, sprinkling  the  plants  overhead  fre- 
quently ; but  give  water  very  cautiously  until 
the  roots  begin  to  work  in  the  new  soil,  then 
more  abundantly. — B.  C.  R. 

It  is  a "ood  time  to  repot  either  of  the  above,  as  they 

pass  out  of  bloom ; but  as  in  the  case  of  the  Camellias  the 
young  wood  is  about  half-grown,  the  disturbing  of  the 
roots  might  check  its  furiher  development.  I would 
rather  wait  in  the  case  of  the  Camellias  until  July,  when 
the  wood  will  be  full  grown.  The  Azaleas  should  be 
repotted  at  once. — J.  D.  E. 

751.— Clematis  montana  and  blue  Passion- 
flower.—Both  of  these  plants  will  grow  well  in  any  good 
ordinary  soil ; but  lor  a greenhouse,  I should  put  in  some 
good  turfy  loam,  with  a little  manure  to  start  them. — 
E.  H. 

758.— Colour  of  the  foliage  of  Azaleas.— I have 
found  a good  deal  of  advantage  in  watering  Azaleas  with 
weak  soot-water.  It  imparts  a dark-green,  healthy  hue 
to  the  foliage.— E.  H. 

719.— Heliotrope  from  seed.— Sow  the  seeds  in 
the  hot-bed  now.  Earlier  would  have  been  better,  and  treat 
them  as  tender  annuals.  The  seeds  are  longer  germinat- 
ng  than  Verbenas,  and  such  like  things  ; but  they  will  grow 
freely  enough  under  suitable  conditions.  I have  had  plants 
from  seed  sown  in  February  in  bloom  in  July. — E.  H. 

Coloured-leaved  Fuchsias. — There  are 
a few  Fuchsias  whose  principal  beauty  is  in 
their  bright-coloured  foliage,  some  having  the 
leaves  variegated,  while  in  others  they  are  suf- 
fused with  a yellow  or  reddish  tint.  Where 
Fuchsias  are  grown  in  quantity  a few  plants  of 
this  class  afford  a pleasing  variety ; while  two 
or  three  of  them  form  very  handsome  objects 
out-of-doors  during  the  summer  months.  The 
first  I will  mention  is  the  one  most  commonly 
met  with,  and  if  not  the  best  of  them  all,  it  is 
certainly  second  to  none.  I allude  to  Sunray, 
a good  free-growing  Fuchsia,  with  ample  foliage, 
which  when  young  is  bright-crimson,  but  in  the 
mature  state  the  leaves  are  green,  with  a deep 
edging  of  creamy-white.  As  the  plant  grows 
throughout  the  summer,  leaves  in  the  various 
stages  of  transition  may  always  be  found  on  the 
same  plant.  The  brightest-coloured  foliage  is 
obtained  when  the  plant  is  fully  exposed  to  the 


rays  of  the  sun.  The  flowers  are  dark,  but  not 
borne  so  freely  as  in  the  case  of  many  other 
Fuchsias.  Another  variegated  kind,  totally 
different  from  the  last,  is  F.  gracilis  variegata, 
whose  small  leaves  have  a clear  edging  of  white, 
which  under  the  influence  of  sunshine  becomes 
suffused  with  red.  This  is,  except  in  its  varie- 
gated foliage,  a counterpart  of  the  old  F. 
gracilis,  and  it  is  just  as  free  as  the  typical 
kind.  In  the  greenhouse  at  Kew  this  varie- 
gated form  is  one  of  the  prettiest  roof  plants  to 
be  seen  there  during  the  summer,  the  myriads 
of  bright-coloured  blossoms  being  very  con- 
spicuous against  the  variegated  foliage.  In  F. 
aucubsefolia  the  leaves  are  lai'ge  and  blotched 
with  yellow,  but  it  is  far  less  ornamental  than 
the  preceding.  For  several  years  I grew  another 
variegated-leaved  variety,  viz..  Rainbow,  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  Sunray,  but  with  more 
pointed  foliage.  The  flowers  of  this  had  a 
double  white  corolla,  and  on  that  account  it 
was  much  extolled  in  various  lists  ; but  its  con- 
stitution was  so  delicate  that  I at  last  discarded 
it,  and  this  variety  might  now,  I think,  bes  ought 
for  almost  in  vain.  In  Golden  Fleece  the:  > iage 
is  of  a uniform  golden-yellow  hue  ; whilei  n '.he 
case  of  Meteor  the  young  leaves  are  suffused 
with  crimson,  which  changes  to  yellow  as  the 
foliage  is  matured.  Rubens,  another  yellow- 
leaved variety,  is  notable  from  bearing  very 
double  dark-coloured  blossoms.  The  last  to 
mention  is  Crimson  Redder,  whose  young  leaves 
are  bright  red,  but  when  mature  they  change  to 
a kind  of  bronzy-crimson.  Notwithstanding  its 
name,  this  variety  is  most  effective  under  glass 
ifi  early  spring  when  clothed  with  its  young 
foliage. — H. 


AN  AMATEUR’S  GREENHOUSE. 
Pebhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  Gardening 
who  are  fond  of  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  but, 
like  myself,  have  had  little  or  no  experience, 
may  derive  encouragement  from  the  following 
notes  : My  greenhouse  (15  feet  by  8 feet)  is 
situated  in  a cold  and  exposed  district,  gets  but 
little  sun  in  winter  time,  and  is  unheated, 
exceptby  aparaffin-stove,  during  severe  weather. 
The  following jplants  were  in  flower  at  the  time 
of  writing  (March  25th),  though  out-of-doors, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  Snowdrops  there  was 
not  a sign  of  a bloom  : Squills,  Chionodoxa, 
Wallflowers,  Crocuses,  Primula  obconica,  ditto 
Sieboldi,  and  others.  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Dog’s- 
tooth  Violets,  Cinerarias,  Iris  reticulata,  Lily 
of  Valley,  Forget-me-not,  Pi'imrose,  Primrose- 
Polyanthus,  Auriculas  (stage  and  alpine),  Choysia 
ternata,  Cytisus,  Daphne  indica.  Cyclamen, 
Deutzia,  Blue  Marguerite,  Tea  Rose,  Narcissi  of 
sorts.  An  Aponogeton  in  an  inverted  bell-glass 
is  rarely  without  a few  flowers,  while  other 
things,  suchas  Mignonette,  various  Irises,  Prunus 
fl.-pL,  &c.,  show  signs  of  flowering.  Later  on 
there  will  be  Roses,  Azaleas,  Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias,  Lilies  of  sorts,  white  Passion-flower, 
one  of  the  more  tender  Clematis,  Rhyncosper- 
mum  jasminoides.  Heliotrope,  Musk,  and  such- 
like. I have  only  had  the  house  a year  or  two, 
and  could  give  a rather  melancholy  list  of  things 
which  have  died — perhaps  I ought  to  say  which 
I have  killed ; but  all  the  above-mentioned 
plants  do  very  well.  One  frequently  makes 
mistakes,  of  course — for  instance,  though  I 
can  now  manage  Cinerarias,  last  year  they 
were  nearly  all  ruined,  and  this  winter  I have 
lost  all  the  Chinese  Primulas  through  injudicious 
watering,  but  I hope  to  profit  by  experience 
and  do  better  another  time.  Shrubby  Calceo- 
larias have  been  a success,  herbaceous  ditto 
more  or  less  a failure.  The  great  charm  is  that 
one  secures  a long  succession  of  flowers.  The 
Crocuses  are  over  just  about  the  time  those  out- 
side are  coming  up ; same  with  Auriculas, 
Tulips,  &c.  Again,  in  the  autumn.  Pelargoniums 
and  such-like  continue  flowering  long  after 
everything  outside  has  been  killed  by  frost,  and 
even  in  midwinter  the  place  looks  bright,  thanks 
to  early-potted  Roman  Hyacinths  and  Narcissi, 
Winter  Aconite,  and  other  odds  and  ends.  The 
greatest  enemy  I have  to  contend  with  is  damp, 
but  by  careful  watering  and  keeping  the  place 
as  dry  as  possible  after  about  the  middle  of 
autumn,  I manage  to  get  the  better  of  it  toler- 
ably well.  The  greenhouse  has  another  advan- 
tage. The  summers  being  short  and  the  garden 
unfortunately  having  a very  bad  aspect,  inany 
things,  though  growing  well  outside,  fail  to 
flower  before  the  frost  comes — e.(j.,  L.  auratum 


and  Anemone  japonica  are  just  thinking  of 
opening  their  buds  when  they  get  nipped  off ; 
but  with  the  help  of  a little  glass  they  flower 
all  right.  Therefore  throughout  the  year  one 
is  never  without  a flowering  plant  or  two  of 
some  sort  to  bring  into  the  dwelling-house  when 
wanted.  Boarop^eave. 


CUT  FLOWERS  OF  ZONAL  PELAR- 
GONIUMS FOR  MARKET. 

A VISIT  to  Messrs.  Hawkins  and  Bennett’s 
nurseiy  at  Twickenham  enables  anyone  inte- 
rested in  the  matter  to  see  the  work  done,  not 
only  thoroughly  well,  but  also  very  extensively. 
The  process  of  marketing  commences  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  year,  and  is  carried  on  all  through 
the  spring  and  summer  according  to  the  demand. 
As  a matter  of  course,  thousands  of  plants  have 
to  be  cultivated,  and  they  are  grovm  on  in 
relays,  so  as  to  afford  a succession.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  single  varieties  are  much  more 
largely  grown  than  double  ones,  and  the  latter 
are  almost  entirely  represented  by  one  variety — 
F.  V.  Raspail,  deep  scarlet,  with  fine  large  pips, 
and  an  excellent  compact  habit  of  growth.  This 
is  a variety  largely  grown  by  gardeners  gene- 
rally for  a supply  of  cut  blooms,  especially 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  The 

Single  varieties  must  have  bold,  symmetri- 
cal trusses  of  attractive  shades  of  colour  and 
stout,  well-formed  pips.  One  of  the  most 
popular  is  Henry  Jacoby,  scarlet  shaded  with 
crimson,  a variety  that  is  as  useful  and  exten- 
sively grown  as  was  the  old  Tom  Thumb,  and 
one  that  will  be  grown  for  years  to  come, 
because  of  its  adaptability  for  bedding  and  pot 
culture.  De  Lesseps  is  another  most  useful 
scarlet,  and  so  is  Vesuvius  ; both  are  vei-y  free, 
and  produce  large  numbers  of  trusses  of  bloom  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  so 
many  fine  pink  zonals,  anyone  visiting  the 
Lily  Nursery  will  find  the  old  Christine  and 
Master  Christine  largely  cultivated  there, 
because  they  are  so  free,  and  the  ready  manner 
in  which  they  sell  proves  they  are  favourites  in 
the  market  also.  White  flowers  seem  to  be  in 
great  demand,  and  the  leading  varieties  grown 
are  four  in  number — Eureka,  Queen  of  Whites, 
Jeanne  d’Arc,  and  Niphetos.  The  well-known 
Ivy-leaved  variety,  Madame  Crousse,  is  also 
largely  grown.  The 

'Trusses  of  bloom  are  carefully  gathered, 
then  they  are  carried  into  an  apartment  where 
young  girls  deftly  place  in  the  centre  of  each 
flower  a drop  of  gum,  which  serves  to  keep  the 
petals  in  their  place.  The  trusses  are  then  put 
up  in  bunches  of  a dozen  or  so,  carefully  placed 
in  shallow  boxes,  and  sent  away  to  market. 
Messrs.  Hawkins  and  Bennett  have  a double 
Zonal  which  is  in  all  probability  a selection,  or 
something  in  the  way  of  a sport,  from  F.  V. 
Raspail,  the  flowers  being  of  similar  colour,  but 
both  larger  and  fuller  ; the  habit  is  especially 
good,  and  it  is  very  fine  in  all  respects.  It  has 
received  the  name  of  J ubilee.  R.  D. 


CLEMATIS  MONTANA  UNDER  GLASS. 
Nearly  everyone  is  familiar  with  this  beautiful 
climber  out-of-doors  on  the  south  coast,  where  it 
is  often  seen  covering  the  front  walls  of  villas 
and  cottages  with  its  pretty  foliage  and  masses 
of  pure- white  blossoms ; but  in  very  few  in- 
stances have  I seen  it  utilised  for  planting  out 
under  glass.  But  to  prove  how  well  it  is  suited 
to  that  purpose,  I enclose  you  a few  sprays  from 
a large  plant  grown  in  a cold,  unheated  house, 
where  it  annually  produces  a splendid  crop  of 
the  most  lovely  blossoms,  which  for  making 
wreaths,  crosses,  ladies’  hair  or  dress  sprays, 
&c.,  cannot  be  surpassed  bv  the  most  expensive 
flowers  in  cultivation  ; and  I am  sure  that  many 
amateurs  would  find  this  a most  useful  creeper  to 
cover  any  vacant  space  they  may  have  under  a 
glass  roof,  as  it  supplies  a colour  always  in  re- 
quest, and  grows  with  such  freedom  in  any 
fairly  good  soil  that  it  can  hardly  fail  to  please 
even  the  most  fastidious  taste.  The  way  16“® 
it  most  useful  is  to  train  the  shoots  about 
6 inches  apart  on  the  wires  or  walls,  and  if  only 
the  single  blooms  are  required,  to  pick  them  on 
carefully,  without  destroying  the  buds  at  the 
base  ; or  else,  if  long  sprays  are  required,  to 
cut  them  right  out  at  the  desired  length  and 
then  fill  up  the  gaps  with  shoots  of  the  current 
year’s  growth,  that  will  ripen  their  buds  and 
flower  their  entire  length  the  following  season. 
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Like  makfiy  other  hardy  plants,  Its  great  beauty 
often  gets  overlooked  because  of  its  ability  to 
flourish  anywhere  and  produce  a wealth  of 
bloom  with  or  without  any  attention  ; for  when 
left  entirely  alone  to  clamber  over  other 
creepers,  its  long  shoots  are  really  beautiful. 
But,  to  get  a much  longer  season  of  its  lovely 
flowers,  I am  sure  many  will  be  willing  to  give 
it  a corner  under  glass  as  well.  Gospoet. 

***  The  flowers  sent  with  this  note  were  of  a 
beautifully  pure-white  colour,  and  fully  deserv- 
ing of  all  the  praises  given  them  by  the  writer. 
—Ed. 

SOME  SELECT  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Leptodactyon  californicum. — This  is  ^ 
pretty  low  shrub,  first  brought  to  notice  by 
Douglas  when  travelling  in  California  as  a 
plant  collector  for  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  London.  It  forms  a pretty  plant  in  a 
border  or  rockwork,  the  stems  being  clothed 
with  prettily  divided  leaves.  The  fiowers 
are  dense  and  of  a good  size,  salver-shaped, 
resembling  a Phlox  somewhat,  and  rose-coloured. 
The  plant  blooms  in  J uly,  so  that  my  readers 
may  look  out  for  it  then.  Those  residing  in  the 
London  district  I would  advise  to  journey  to 
Kew,  if  it  cannot  be  found  nearer.  It  is  now 
seldom  to  be  found  in  gardens,  where,  however, 
it  forms  a beautiful  ornament,  and  grows  well 
in  somewhat  sandy,  light  loam. 

Hoary-leaved  Cyananth  (Cyananthus  inca- 
nus)  (see  illustration). — This  is  a lovely  choice , 


white,  with  yellow  anthers,  and  spotted  at  the 
base  with  green.  It  is  a gem  for  the  rock 
garden. 

Late  WuifE  Candytuft  (Iberis  correaefolia). 
**  plant  is  now  very  fine  in  my  father’s 
garden.  It  is  invaluable  as  a hardy  plant.  The 
heads  of  flowers  are  large  and  of  the  purest 
white,  and  it  is  very  valuable  as  it  lasts  such  a 
very  long  time  in  flower — in  fact,  it  is  a beauti- 
fill  plant,  which  cannot  be  well  misplaced  in  any 
garden,  superior  by  far  to  I.  sempervirens  for 
its  strange  growth  and  the  large  pure-white 
corymbs  of  flowers. 

Californian  PoppYwoRT(Romneya  Coulteri). 
plant,  a friend  assures  me,  promises  well 
with  him  in  Devonshire.  He  says  this  fine 
iree-Poppy  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  plants 
he  has.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  creamy- 
white,  with  a large  knob  of  yellow  stamens  at 
the  ba^e,  whilst  the  fragrance  is  very  delicate, 
qmte  fitting  it  for  cut  flowers,  which  is  very 
difierent  to  the  true  Poppies,  which  produce  a 
heavy  nauseous  atmosphere  in  the  sitting-room. 
The  plant  appears  to  thrive  best  on  a sandy  soil. 
Matt.  Bramble. 


Propagating  the  double  Chinese 
Primula. -y-The  double  varieties  of  Primula 
are  usually  in  better  condition  for  propagation 
at  about  this  season  than  earlier  in  spring,  as 
the  plants  have  had  time  to  make  more  growth, 
and  now,  when  their  flowers  can  be  better  spared 
than  they  can  early  in  the  season,  there  is  less 


Flowering:  hoot  of  Cyananthus  inoanus. 


rock  plant,  introduced  by  me  in  1878,  and  it  is 
very  free  flowering.  Only  one  other  species  of 
the  genua  is  in  cultivation  (C.  lobatus).  It(C.  in- 
grower,  and  the  colour  is  bright 
azure-blue,  with  a white  tuft  of  hairs  at  the  base. 

frmn  Upper  Himalayas, 

A and  fine  things  were 

p mised  me,  but  death,  unfortunately,  cut  off 

see^S  ite  best. 

Fdmaria-leaved  Hdnnemannia  (Hunne- 

MeSco  from 

Wht  ^ 3 feet  in 

Fumaria-like  leaves  and  large 
yellow  flowers,  which  are  very  showy.  It  has 

sefit  ^ beauty,  although  we  seldom 

riRMar^T^Ri^''-  (Dendromecon 

igida).— This  18  another  beautiful  discovery 

NurservtfM  first  raised  in  the  Exeter 

It  7 ^ Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea. 

2 inchea  plant,  with  flowers  some 

f, inches  across,  and  brilliant  yellow.  It  forma 

AlpI^e  deserves  every  attention. 

Poppy  (Papaver  alpinum). — Here  is 
family as  *^th^  plant  belonging  to  the  same 
ASan  A me  from  the 

gardens  • but*  ’V  grows  well  on  rockwork 
irI  f T f if  r®  ^®ry  liable  to  perish  and 

o5"vZ’  .JT’''” 

The  S f ‘iii'f  ®^«ry  occasion 

f ^"I'lii®  ii  fuffc  of  finely  pinnate 
UD  R ““<1  I'be  flowers  stand  well 

up  above  the  foliage.  These  are  large,  pri 


reluctance  in  destroying  them.  When  these 
"feuble  varieties  are  potted  low  enough  so  that 
the  soil  covers  the  base  of  the  bottom  leaves, 
the  oflfshoots  will  generally  be  fDund  to  have 
produced  roots  in  more  or  less  quantity.  When 
in  this  state  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  separate 
them,  put  each  ofishoot  in  a small  pot,  and  keep 
them  a little  closer  than  ordinary  until  they  get 
over  the  effects  of  separation  from  the  plants. 
If  the  offshoots  are  devoid  of  roots,  they  should 
be  put  singly  into  small  pots  filled  with  a mix- 
ture of  sifted  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  and  be 
enclosed  in  a propagating-box  or  under  hand- 
lights,  and  kept  in  an  intermediate  temperature. 
If  kept  so  warm  as  many  things  would  bear,  the 
chances  are  that  they  would  damp  off.  The 
atmosphere  must  not  be  more  confined  than 
necessary  to  prevent  the  leaves  flagging.  In  the 
propagating  of  such  plants  as  Primulas,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  give  them  much  more  light  than 
IS  usual  with  tJie  majority  of  cuttings,  as  light 
goes  far  to  prevent  decay.  Do  not  use  more 
water  than  is  necessary  to  keep  the  soil  damp 
enough  to  prevent  the  foliage  flagging,  and  when 
Me  latter  is  strong  enough  remove  the  glasses. 
During  the  summer  the  plants  should  be  stood 
on  sand,  fine  ashes,  or  other  material  that  will 
hold  some  moisture.  At  the  same  time  the 
nearer  they  are  to  the  glass  the  better.  To 
grow  the  double  forms  of  Primula  well,  they 
require  to  be  kept  a little  warmer  than  the 
Single  varieties  or  the  majority  of  greenhouse 
plants.— M. 


FRUIT. 

FRUIT-TREES  FOR  HIGH  LATITUDES. 
The  Plum  appears  to  me  not  to  be  so  much 
grown  in  the  north,  and  at  high  elevations  (re- 
specting which,  in  particular,  I am  writing)  as 
it  deserves  to  be,  considering  the  excellence  and 
usefulness  of  its  fruit,  and  its  capability  of  bear- 
ing well  under  unfavourable  conditions.  As  a 
rule,  farm-holdings  in  these  northern  counties 
liave  not  orchards  attached  to  them,  even  on  a 
small  scale  ; and,  where  they  do  exist,  they  are 
usually  altogether  of  Apples,  it  being  an  excep- 
tional circumstance  to  find  the  Plum.  This 
may  be  in  some  measure  owing  to  a prevalent 
idea  that  the  fruit  cannot  be  grown  successfully, 
except  on  a limestone  soil  and  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions  of  climate  and  elevation  ; 
yet  it  will,  as  I have  found,  bear  regularly  and 
well,  is  most  useful  to  the  housewife,  and  is, 
moreover,  almost  free  from  diseases,  especially 
those  most  fatal  to  the  Apple — cancer  and  can- 
ker, and  woolly  aphis,  otherwise  called  “Ameri- 
can blight.”  M.y  own  locality  is  a sandstone 
(millstone  grit)  formation,  high  and  exposed  ; 
yet,  if  I were  confined  to  the  growth  of  one  fruit 
only,  I should  select  the  Plum.  I have  it  on 
walls  and  as  standards,  and  pronounce  in  favour 
of  the  standard  —some  sorts  that  bear  badly 
against  a wall  doing  well  as  standards,  and 
others  that  do  well  on  a wall  doing  still  better 
as  standards.  In  three  cases  trees  which  would 
not,  with  me,  bear  against  a wall  have  begun 
and  continue  to  bear  regularly  and  well  when 
they  have  either  overtopped  the  wall,  or  been 
allowed  to  expand  and  grow  at  their  own  free 
will.  As  a rule,  the  Gages  will  not  succeed 
witli  me,  though  a tree  which  I believe  to  be 
the  J uly  Green  Gage — an  excellent  Plum — is  one 
of  those  just  mentioned.  Trained  against  an 
east  wall — a gable  of  my  house — it  would  not 
bear  at  all ; allowed  to  expand,  at  a height  of 

15  feet,  it  hears  each  year  good  crops  of  fruit 

last  year  (1889),  in  wonderful  profusion.  This 
is  a dessert  Plum,  making  excellent  preserve. 
The  most  popular  Plum  for  either  eating  or 
cooking  is,  I suppose,  Denyer’s  Victoria,  which 
does  very  well  with  me  trained  against  an  east 
wall,  and  equally  well,  or  better,  asastandard.  It 
is  a large,  beautiful,  and  excellent  Plum ; but  for 
cooking  and  preserving  purposes,  and  in  bearing 
powers,  it  is  far  surpassed  by  Rivers’  Early  Pro- 
lific, which  in  its  class  stands,  in  my  opinion, 
supreme.  This,  a Sawbridgworth  seedling,  is 
not  so  generally  known  as  it  deserves  to  be,  for 
it  bears  very  early  from  the  graft,  carries  enor- 
mous crops,  succeeds  much  better  as  a standard 
than  against  a wall,  and  is  of  a beautiful  purple 
colour  and  splendid  flavour;  in  these  last 
respects  equal  to  the  Winesour,  which  will  not 
bear  north  of  the  Tees.  W ith  me  another  excel- 
lent and  valuable  sort,  though  not  equal  to 
Rivers’,  is  Gisborne’s,  an  oval  yellow  cooking 
Plum,  bearing  largely  as  a standard.  Neither 
of  these  are  of  large  size,  being  much  smaller 
than  Victoria,  but  making  up  for  size  in  abun- 
dance of  produce.  As  an  eating  Plum  solely,  the 
Transparent  Gage  is  most  valuable,  of  excellent 
quality,  beautiful  in  appearance,  and  bearing 
largely  as  a standard  ; in  this  last  respect,  per- 
haps, surpassed,  as  in  other  respects  equalled, 
by  a variety  called  the  Early  Transparent  Gage. 

Of  other  Plums,  Diamond  and  Mitchelson’s  both 
bear  well  with  me  as  standards  ; but  both  here 
are  wanting  in  flavour.  Prince  Englebert  is 
very  good,  but  slow  in  coming  to  bearing.  All 
others,  in  one  respect  or  another,  unsatisfactory, 
though  doing  well  elsewhere,  as  Kirke’s,  Jeffer- 
son, Washington,  Goliath,  &c.  Autumn  Com- 
p6te.  Czar,  and  Sultan  will,  I believe,  do  well 
here,  especially  the  last,  but  I have  not  quite 
sufficiently  proved  them.  As  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes,  the  Early  Transparent  Gage  stands 
first  for  eating.  Rivers’  Early  Prolific  for  cook- 
ing, Denyer’s  Victoria  for  either  eating  or 
cooking.  All  are  beautiful  to  look  at,  and  all 
hardy  and  profuse  in  bearing.  Amongst  Dam- 
sons, the  Cluster  Damson  bears  the  palm  for  ex- 
cellence, hardiness,  and  bearing. 

W.  Featherstonhauoh. 


Our  readers  will  kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to 
recnve  fw  erifframng  any  suggestive  or  beautiful  photo- 
graphs  of  plants  or  garden  scenes,  especially  of  gardens  of 
a picturesque  character.  s e c m j 


703. — Caterpillars  on  fruit-trees. — In 

asking  how  to  destroy  caterpillars  on  fruit-trees 
I presume  you  mean  those  which  are  attacking 
them  at  the  present  time.  I cannot  imagine  that 
Hellebore-powder  would  injure  the  blossoms. 
Syringing  the  trees  with  one  of  the  following 
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mixtures  would  be,  I fancy,  more  useful : The 
extract  of  10  lb.  of  Quassia  and  7 lb.  of  soft-soap, 
dissolved  in  100  gallons  of  water  ; or  the  extract 
of  5 lb.  of  Quassia,  6 lb.  of  soft-soap,  and  4 pints 
of  either  paraffin  or  Calvert’s  carbolic  acid  No.  5, 
and  100  gallons  of  water  ; or  8 lb.  of  soft-soap, 
‘2  lb.  of  finely-powdered  Hellebore,  and  a quart 
of  paraffin  ; this  is  sufficient  for  100  gallons 
of  water.  Any  mixture  containing  paraffin 
should  be  kept  well  stirred,  and  the  paraffin 
should  be  mixed  with  the  soft-soap  dissolved  in 
hot  water  before  the  cold  water  is  added.  The 
extract  of  Quassia  is  made  by  boiling  Quassia- 
chips  in  water. — G.  S.  S. 


quires  a very  slight  touch  to  remove  the  pollen, 
and  in  the  process  to  touch  the  stigmatic  part 
of  the  flowers  with  it.  A more  rough-and- 
ready  way  is  to  take  a rabbit’s  tail,  attach 
it  to  a stick,  and  work  it  about  amongst  the 
blossoms.  A good  black  Cherry  is  Rivers’ 
Early  Black,  while  Bigareau  Napoleon  is  an 
excellent  white. — J.  D.  E. 


OVERCROPPING  GRAPE-VINES. 

There  is  probably  no  error  in  gardening  into 
which  even  the  oldest  practitioners,  as  well  as 
young  beginners,  fall  that  is  more  often  repeated 
than  that  of  overcropping  Grape-Vines.  The 
fertility  of  the  Vine  is  proverbial  ; and  if  the 
wood  is  properly  ripened  there  is  no  fear  of 
having  a plentiful  supply  of  bunches  of  fruit ; 
for  as  a rule  every  bud  that  breaks  into  a shoot 
will  produce  two  good  bunches,  consequently 
the  number  of  bunches  that  will  be  formed  on 
a rod  of  the  length  of  an  ordinary  vinery  rafter 
is  usually  enough  for  the  whole  of  the  Vines  in 
a fair-sized  house  to  bring  to  perfection  ; there- 
fore the  work  of  disbudding,  and  then  reducing 
the  number  of  bunches  on  the  shoots  that  are 
left,  is  a very  important  matter,  and  one  on 
which  success  or  failure  will  very  largely  de- 
pend. But,  in  thinning  the  bunches,  one  must 
be  guided  by  the  uses  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended when  ripe  ; for  if  very  large  bunches  and 
berries  are  desired,  fit  to  grace  the  exhibition 
table,  the  number  of  bunches  must  be  very  much 
reduced  to  what  would  be  safe  to  leave  on  for 
a fair  crop,  when  good  dessert  fruit  for  ordinary 
purposes  are  required,  and  as  this  will  meet  the 
wants  of  the  majority,  I will  confine  my  remarks 
to  their  production,  as  it  is  very  easy  to  rediice 
the  proportion  of  bunches  to  be  retained  if  size 
is  the  object  in  view.  My  plan,  which  is  to 
produce  as  many  good. 

Moderate-sized  bunches  of  Grapes  as  the 
Vines  can  mature,  and  leave  the  growth  of  wood 
in  good  condition  for  the  next  season,  is  to  re- 
duce the  shoots  to  one  from  each  spur,  and  these 
re  regulated  as  near  as  possible  to  the  training- 
wires  that  are  stretched  about  1 foot  apart  hori- 
zontally under  the  roof,  and  the  bunches  are 
also  reduced  to  one,  and  if  any  of  the  shoots  are 
weak  the  fruit  is  removed  altogether ; in  fact, 
if  the  rods  are  regularly  spurred  from  top  to 
bottom,  one  bunch  of  fruit  to  every  foot  on  each 
side  of  the  Vine  would  prove  a very  heavy  crop 
indeed,  and  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  re- 
move every  other  bunch  in  the  case  of  large- 
bunched  varieties  ; but  in  this  they  differ  so 
much  that,  if  only  the  number  of  bunches  were 
taken  as  a guide,  what  is  only  a light  crop  for 
some  kinds  would  prove  far  too  heavy  for 
others.  For  instance,  the  Sweetwater  kinds, 
Foster’s  Seedling,  and  similar  Grapes  could 
safely  be  left  with  more  bunches  on  than  could  be 
expected  to  mature  ; on  long-bunched  sorts  like 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and,  in  the  black  varie- 
ties, Black  Hamburgh  will  mature  far  more  than 
Gros  Colman  or  Lady  Downes’  Seedling  ; but 
the  safest  plan  is  to  have  rather  under  than 
over  the  number  of  bunches  that  the  Vine  can 
mature,  for  there  is  no  gain  in  the  actual  weight 
of  fruit  by  retaining  too  many  bunches,  but 
rather  the  reverse,  as  I have  proved  over  and 
over  again  that  I cut  a greater  weight  of  fruit 
when  I thin  severely  than  when  I leave  too 
many  bunches  on  the  Vines  ; for  it  is  only  those 
berries  that  are  fully  matured  that  repay  the 
grower,  and  when  one  tries  to  overtax  the 
powers  of  the  Vines  they  invariably  resent  it  by 
getting  about  half-way  through  their  work  and 
then  failing,  and  by  the  time  the  shanked  and 
badly-coloured  berries  are  removed  there  is  not 
so  much  weight  of  good  fruit  left  as  if  only  a 
comparatively  light  crop  were  aimed  at ; and 
now  that  the  thinning  of  shoots,  bunches,  and 
berries  will  be  claiming  attention,  I would 
strongly  urge  the  necessity  for  not  neglecting 
to  carry  out  each  with  no  sparing  hand. 

J.  G.,  Jlants. 

710.  —Setting  Cherry-blossom. —Some 
varieties  do  not  set  so  freely  as  others,  but  as  an 
aid  to  setting,  the  blossoms  may  be  touclied  when 
in  flower  with  a fine  camel’s-hair  brush.  It  re- 


SHADING  FRUIT-HOUSES. 

At  this  time  of  year,  when  the  sun’s  rays  are 
getting  very  powerful,  and  when  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  shade  glass-houses  where  flowering 
plants  or  tender-foliaged  ones  are  growing,  there 
is  a disposition  to  extend  the  practice  to  fruit- 
houses,  on  the  plea  that  what  is  good  in  the  one 
case  cannot  be  wrong  in  the  other,  and  I am 
continually  receiving  questions  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  shading  Vines,  Peach-trees,  &c. 
Now,  it  is  very  difficult  to  answer  questions  of 
this  kind  right  off-hand,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  are  plenty  of  well-authenticated  cases 
where  the  foliage  of  Vines  and  other  fruits 
growing  under  glass  has  doubtlessly  been  injured 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  for  in  many  cases  cheap 
glass  is  full  of  imperfect  spots,  that  contract 
the  sun’s  rays  and  cause  blisters  and  burnt  spots 
on  the  leaves,  or  if  ventilation  is  neglected 
while  the  leaves  are  damp  with  condensed 
moisture,  then  they  are  soon  injured  by  scald- 
ing. But  as  a rule,  with  ordinary  precautions, 
shading  of  any  kind  for  fruit-trees  growing 
under  glass  is  completely  out  of  place  and 
positively  injurious,  as  the  trees  are  all  natives 
of  much  hotter  countries  than  this,  and  enjoy 
all  the  solar  heat  that  can  be  obtained,  and  I 
would  urge  on  all  who  have  ever  been  tempted 
to  try  shading  for  Vines  or  other  fruit-trees  to 
try  again  without  it,  and  see  if  by  early  venti- 
lation and  keeping  the  roots  well  supplied  with 
water  they  cannot  do  without  it,  for,  depend 
upon  it,  that  wood  grown  under  shade  will 
never  prove  satisfactory,  either  in  the  blooming, 
setting,  or  swelling  of  the  crop,  and  one  had  far 
better  run  the  risk  of  getting  a few  leaves 
scorched  by  excess  of  heat  than  to  be  certain  of 
having  partially-ripened  wood,  which  cannot 
prove  satisfactory.  J.  G.,  Hants. 


flower.  Up  to  the  time  the  Vines  flower  the 
atmosphere  is  kept  very  moist  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  water  from  troughs  cast  on  the  pipes, 
and  also  by  water  being  sprinkled  on  the  paths, 
borders,  and  on  the  walls.  As  soon  as  the  first 
flowers  open  I empty  the  water-troughs  and 
limit  the  water  supply  to  merely  sprinkling  the 
surface  of  the  borders  once  or  twice  daily, 
according  as  the  weather  may  be  sunny  or  dull. 
The  temperature  is  also  raised  about  5 degs., 
and  I touch  over  the  bunches  daily  when  they 
are  in  flower  with  the  fur  of  a rabbit’s  skin  tied 
on  a stick. — J.  D.  E. 


It  is  best  to  give  Muscat  Grapes  a little  assistance 

in  fertilising  the  blossoms.  Most  successful  growers  do 
this  either  by  using  the  camel's-hair  pencil,  or  drawing 
the  hand  gently  down  the  bunches  when  in  blossom  for 
several  days  in  succession,  or  in  some  other  way. — E.  H. 

721.  — Planting  Black  Hamburgh 
Vines. — The  house  is  not  large,  but  in  my 
early  gardening  days  I well  remember  growing 
excellent  Grapes  in  a similar  house.  It  was 
also  heated  by  a flue.  Unless  great  care  is 
taken  in  the  management  of  the  plants,  it  is 
much  better,  I believe,  to  plant  out  the  Vines 
when  they  are  at  rest.  If  planted  out  in  the 
mid-season  of  their  growth,  especially  with  the 
roots  outside,  a check  might  be  received  which 
they  would  not  soon  get  over.  I would  advise 
making  the  border  in  the  autumn  ; it  would 
settle  down  during  the  winter,  and  in  spring, 
before  the  Vines  start  into  growth,  I would 
plant  them  out.  They  should  be  good,  strong 
canes.  Introduce  them  into  the  house  at  the 
top  course  of  the  brickwork,  and  just  under 
the  front  plate.  Train  up  from  each  Vine  two 
shoots.  This  will  give  four  Vine-rods,  a suffi- 
cient number  for  a house  this  size.  If  the  rods 
are  too  closely  placed,  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
will  not  be  so  good.  In  planting  the  Vines  out 
from  the  flower-pots  in  which  they  have  been 
grown,  it  will  be  found  that  the  roots  are  coiled 
round  and  round  the  outer  surface  of  the  ball  of 
earth.  These  must  be  uncoiled  and  spread  out 
about  half-a-foot  under  the  surface.  After 
planting  a mulching  of  decayed  manure  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  border  is  excellent  to 
retain  moisture.  If  dry  weather  sets  in  with 
heat,  the  Vines  must  be  watered. — J.  D.  E. 


Black  Alicante  Grape.— To  all  intend- 
ing to  plant  Grapes  for  profit  I would  say,  let 
this  form  the  main-crop  kind.  Of  late  kinds  it 
is  the  most  manageable,  and  may  be  taken  in 
hand  with  confidence  by  those  who  do  not  regard 
themselves  as  perfect  masters  of  the  art  of  Grape 
culture.  It  commands  nearly  double  the  price 
of  the  Hamburgh,  and  requires  but  little  more 
skill  to  bring  it  to  good  market  condition.  It 
sets  freely,  and  has  in  this  respect  a ^eat  ad- 
vantage over  Gros  Colman  and  Lady  Downe  s, 
two  kinds  that  those  who  do  not  well  under- 
stand their  peculiarities  should  avoid  planting 
largely.  To  get  it  in  the  best  possible  condition, 
the  roots  ought  to  be  under  cover,  and  it  is  in 
this  way  that  it  is  principally  grown  by  the 
large  market  gardeners  around  London.  This 
form  of  culture  cannot,  however,  be  carried  out 
successfully  without  an  unlimited  supply  of 
water,  and  where  this  is  not  forthcoming  the 
roots  must,  of  course,  be  outside,  or,  at  any 
rate,  the  principal  portion  of  them.  In  all 
cases,  however,  the  Vines  should  be  planted  in- 
side with  sufficient  soil  to  give  them  a good 
start ; for  I am  told  that  they  often  refuse  to  go 
away  kindly  if  put  at  once  in  an  outside  border, 
very  much,  probably,  depending  on  the  season. 
The  extraordinary  crops  of  this  Grape  that  are 
produced  in  some  of  the  best-managed  market 
gardens  would  surprise  those  accustomed  only 
to  see  it  as  commonly  grown  in  private  estab- 
lishments. In  a Bedfordshire  market  garden 
this  Grape  is  grown  to  a high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion in  large  span-roofed  houses,  the  whole  of 
the  roots  being  inside.  Every  ten  days  or  so 
the  borders  are  pointed  over  with  a fork,  and  a 
good  soaking  of  water  given  with  frequent  top- 
dressings.  The  size  of  the  bunches  and  the 
colour  and  perfect  finish  of  the  berries  show  how 
well  the  treatment  suits  this  Grape. — G. 

717.— Muscat  Grapes  not  stoning. 
This  would  not  be  owing  to  the  treatment  last 
year,  although  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  well- 
matured  wood  is  of  a great  importance.  The 
reason  there  are  no  stones  in  the  berries  is 
because  the  blossoms  were  not  fertilised.  The 
temperatures  are  right,  but  the  atmosphere  may 
have  been  too  moist  when  the  Vines  were  in 


757.— Blister  and  curl  in  Peach  and 
Nectarine-trees.  — Give  more  shelter  in 
spring  and  drain  the  borders.  The  shelter  need 
not  necessarily  be  placed  over  the  trees.  I have 
known  a temporary  fence  made  of  Reeds,  placed 
at  each  end  of  the  border  to  break  the  cold 
currents  of  air  which  rush  along  the  sides  of  the 
wall,  of  great  advantage.  Trees  growing  in  a 
wet,  cold  situation  are  often  affected  with  blister 
and  mildew. — E.  H. 

768.— Weevil  on  Vines.  — Spread  a white  sheet 
under  the  Vines  at  night  before  a light  is  introduced.  The 
moment  a light  is  taken  to  the  vinery  the  beetles  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  being  of  the  same  colour  as  the  soil,  they 
cannot  be  seen  ; but  on  the  white  cloth  or  sheet  they  show 
up  at  once,  and  may  easily  be  killed  or  captured.— E.  H. 


VILLA  AND  COTTAGE  GARDENING.* 

Mr.  Sweet  is  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  gardening 
who,  by  his  chatty  articles  in  our  columns,  has 
made  himself  known  to  most  of  our  readers. 
In  his  notes  in  Gardening  he  goes  out  of 
the  beaten  track,  and  does  not  care  to  be 
governed  by  the  ordinary  rules  by  which  less 
fortunate  individuals  who  “write  for  toe 
press  ” are  bound,  and  in  the  book  before  us  his 
originality  shows  itself  in  a method  of  arrange- 
ment which  is  certainly  new,  but  is  hardly 
clear.  But  whatever  Mr.  Sweet  writes  about 
gardening  is  worth  reading,  and  we  are  sure 
that  this  low-priced  little  volume  will  find 
its  way,  and  with  good  results,  into  the  han^ 
of  large  numbers  of  those  lovers  of  flowers  who 
live  in  the  districts  specially  mentioned  in  the 
title.  As  the  author  very  justly  remarks,  the 
conditions  of  growth  in  the  north  of  England  and 
in  Scotland  are  very  different  from  those  around 
London,  and  the  amateur  who  in  northern 
districts  attempts  to  follow  exactly  the  details 
written  for  the  south  will  often  be  doomed  to 
disappointment.  A special  guide  for  northern 
gardens  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  be  unneces- 
sary, and  such  a guide  is  here  offered  by  a man 
who  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  subject  that 
he  writes  about. 

♦ “Villa  and  Cottage  Gardening, 

Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Northern  England.  B.V  Alexander 
Sweet.  London : Walter  Scott,  24,  Warwick-lane. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— and  answers  a/re  inserted  tn 
Garden  iNG/ree  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guida/nee.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  Marly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  II nanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
com/muni  cations. 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  a/nd  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


815. — Growing  White  Thorn.  — I should  be 
obliged  if  someone  would  tell  me  how  to  grow  White  Thorn 
—from  the  seeds  or  from  slips? — J.  Banse. 

816.  — Manuring  Perns.— What  is  the  best  manure 
or  stimulant  for  Ferns  (Maiden-hair  and  others),  and  how 
should  it  be  applied  ? The  Ferns  are  in  pots. — R.  S. 

817. — Rust  on  Gooseberries.  — Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  cause  of  rust  on  Gooseberries, 
and  if  there  is  any  cure  or  preventive  ?— Black  North. 

818. — Plants  for  winter  flowering.  — What 
plants  would  flower  best  under  glass  with  moderate  heat 
to  supply  plenty  of  out  flowers  about  Christmas? — N.  P. 

819. — Bedding  Pansies.— How  far  apart  ought 
bedding  Pansies  (best  strain)  to  be  ? Mine  are  6 inches. 
Can  I move  them  still,  and  what  manure  do  they  require  ? 
— H.  B.  T. 

820. — Making  Burnet  wine.— Will  someone  kindly 

ell  me  how  to  make  Burnet  wine,  and  which  would  be 

the  best  condition  to  use  the  plant  in — in  the  green  state, 
or  after  it  is  dried  ? — H.  T. 

821.  — Galvanised  wire-netting  and  Cle- 
matises.— Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  if  galvanised 
wire-netting  would  be  likely  to  injure  Clematis  Jackmani 
out-of-doors  ? — Ignoramus. 

822. — Poultry-manure  for  Boses.— Can  poultry- 
manure  be  used  with  advantage  for  Roses  coming  into 
bloom,  and  if  so,  should  it  be  used  fresh  or  old,  as  a liquid- 
manure,  or  as  a surface  dressing? — Wales. 

823. — Dividing  Porget-me-nots.— Should  For- 

et-me-not-roots  be  taken  up  and  divided  when  they  have 

one  flowering?  The  flowers  seem  to  get  smaller  every 

year.  Are  they  best  raised  yearly  from  seed  ?— R.  S. 

824. — Treatment  of  Tomato-plants.— I should 
be  glad  if  anyone  would  inform  me  how  to  treat  my 
Tomato-plants  ? Some  of  them  have  been  attacked  with 
green-fly,  otherwise  they  look  strong  and  healthy. -Steve. 

825.  — Budding  Brier  cuttings.  — I have  a 
quantity  of  these  put  in  last  autumn  and  growing  well. 
Can  I bud  any  of  the  strongest  growths  this  year  with  a 
fair  prospect  of  success,  or  must  I wait  till  next  season  ?— 

A.  F.  P. 

826. — Cinerarias  after  flowering.— i have  some 
beautiful  Cinerarias  which  have  been  allowed  to  bloom  in 
4-inoh  pots.  Can  I grow  them  on  when  they  have  flowered 
into  specimens  lor  next  winter,  or  must  I throw  them 
away  ?— Gwindef. 

827. — Green  scum  on  a Water-cress-bed.— 

What  could  be  done  to  destroy  green  scum  on  a Water- 
cress-bed lately  made?  It  has  running  water  through  it, 
but  not  very  strong.  Would  water  snails  or  gold  fish  do 
good  in  it? — A.  Warde. 

828. — White  Tacsonia.— I have  a fine  Tacsonia 
exoniensis  (crimson  flower)  growing  in  my  greenhouse, 
and  should  be  glad  to  know  if  there  is  any  Tacsonia  with 
pure-white  or  light-blue  flowers,  as  I wish  to  have  a variety 
of  colour  ?— Linnet. 

829.  — Lilies  of  the  Valley  not  flowering. — 

Can  anyone  kindly  tell  me  why  my  Lilies  of  the  Valley  do 
not  increase?  They  bear  enormous  flowers  on  spikes  nearly 
a foot  high,  and  have  been  in  four  years.  They  were  well 
mulched  last  autumn. — B. 

830.  — Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  after 
flowering. — What  ought  I to  do  with  my  Azaleas  arid 
Rhododendrons  that  have  done  flowering  ? I have  cut  oft 
the  seed  pods.  Ought  I to  place  them  in  their  pots  or 
keep  them  inu  frame  ? — H.  B.  T. 

831. -— Rating  greenhouses,  &c.— Is  aman  liable  to 
•lave  his  greenhouses  and  garden  rated  extra,  either  together 
or  separately  ? He  has  them  wholly  for  a living,  and  sells 
nothing  but  the  garden  produce  and  seed,  and  goes  out  as 
a jobbing  gardener  in  the  day  ?— Rocudalf. 

832. — othonna  crassifolla.— I have  a plant  of 
Othonna  orassi  folia,  and  it  is  not  doing  well.  Should  it 
be  kept  rather  dry,  or  have  plenty  of  water  ? Should  it  be 
m a hot  place,  or  a cool  conservatory  ? What  soil  should 
It  have,  and  should  it  be  in  shade  or  sun?— N.  M.  S. 

833. — Sowing  seeds  of  show  Auriculas.— Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  the  proper  time  to  sow  seeds  of  the 
show  Auricula?  I should  like  to  grow  a few  of  these 
lovely  flowers,  having  seen  the  grand  collection  of  Mr. 

B.  Simomte,  of  Sheffield.  Should  be  glad  therefore  of  hints. 
—Ambitious. 

Primula  denticulata  not  flowering. 

—I  have  some  perfectly  healthy  plants  of  this  Primula, 
which  have  not  flowered  for  two  seasons.  Can  anyone 
^ cause  ? They  are  in  a pot  in  the  conservatory, 

and  through  the  winter  months  were  kept  at  a temnera- 
ture  from  40  degs.  to  60  deg*. — C.  ^ 


835. — Making  a tennis-lawn.— 1 have  a good- 
sized  garden  in  a very  wild  state.  I want  to  make  it 
into  a tennis-lawn.  Would  someone  kindly  tell  me  the 
best  way  to  set  about  converting  it  into  a lawn  suitable 
for  that  purpose,  and  also  what  is  the  usual  size  of  a tennis- 
lawn  ?— Totally  Inexperienced. 

836. — Treatment  of  Bouvardias.— I owe  “ E.  M.” 
thanks  for  his  kind  answer  to  my  queries  about  Chrysan- 
themums. Will  he,  or  someone  else,  tell  me  how  to  treat 
Bouvardias?  I have  some  in  2i-inch  pots.  I want  bushy. 
Strong  plants  for  blooming  in  winter.  Shall  I plant  them 
out?  Locality,  North  Wales. — Gwindef. 

837. — Seedling  Clematises.- 1 should  be  glad  to 
know  at  what  age  seedling  Clematises  begin  to  blossom? 
I have  several  Stella  and  montana  plants  from  seed  in  the 
greenhouse  and  out-of-doors,  two  or  three  years  old,  very 
strong  and  growing  ; but  they  do  not  blossom.  Will  they 
come  true  when  they  do  blossom  ?— Erin. 

838. — Insects  on  Gloxinias. — Mine  are  infested 
with  a minute  white  creature,  about  half  the  size  of  a 
white  thrips,  but  very  active.  It  is  doing  great  damage, 
^nd  being  very  minute,  is  most  difficult  to  deal  with.  Can 
anyone  give  me  any  advice  about  this?  I have  till  this 
year  been  very  successful  with  Gloxinias. — Lanbrook. 

839. — Training  Peach-trees.— It  is  stated  that 
the  U system  of  training  Peach-trees  has  proved  very 
productive  on  the  Continent ; but  in  England  there  appears 
to  be  much  ignorance  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  someone 
might  be  able  to  give  an  article  or  articles  on  this  system, 
showing  how  the  trees  should  be  treated  year  by  year  ? — 
H.  S. 

840. — Maiden-hair  Pern  drying  up,  <Scc.— Can 
anyone  kindly  tell  me  the  reason  of  Maiden-hair  Fern 
drying  up  after  it  has  been  cut  a few  hours?  All  the 

lants  look  healthy  and  green,  and  are  in  a vinery.  They 

ave  been  growing  nine  months,  and  what  is  a good  dress- 
ing for  the  same  ? Would  a little  ammonia  suit  them  ? — 
G.  C. 

841. — Pear-leaves  diseased.— I am  much  obliged 
to  “ W.  G.  S.”  for  reply  to  this  in  Gardening,  May  17th, 
page  152  ; but  the  effect  upon  my  Pear-trees  is  that  the 
leaves  shrivel  up  and  drop  off.  Subsequently  fresh  blos- 
som appears  with  new  leaves.  At  the  present  time  the 
tree  looks  as  it  a flame  of  fire  had  passed  over  it.  Can 
anything  be  done  ? — E. 

842. — Shortening  back  Rose-shoots.— My  Rose 
trees,  different  kinds,  Gloire  de  Dijon  principally,  are  full 
of  buds,  and  look  healthy  ; but  all,  climbers  and  bushes, 
are  making  tremendous  shoots,  spoiling  the  symmetry  of 
the  trees.  Might  I shorten  them  to  half  their  length  now, 
or  must  I wait  till  autumn  ? If  I cut  them  in  now,  what 
would  be  the  result  ?— S.  S. 

843. — Mushrooms  in  a greenhouse.— Can  i 
grow  Mushrooms  in  a lean-to  greenhouse  under  the  stage  ? 
In  the  greenhouse  there  is  one  Vine,  second  year  of  being 
planted,  and  one  Rose  (Martehal  Niel)  on  the  back  wall, 
one  under  the  roof  (Devonienses),  several  Roses  in  pots. 
Passion-flower,  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Petunias,  Ferns, 
and  Musk-plants. — Mushroom. 

844. — Pear-tree  covered  with  blight  and  not 
bearing;. — Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  what  to  do  to  a 
Pear-tree  infested  with  small  caterpillars  ? It  is  carefully 
nailed  to  the  wall  in  a sunny  corner  south-east  by  west ; 
is  about  12  feet  high,  and  only  had  two  blossoms  ou  it. 
Clay  soil.  I had  an  experienced  gardener  to  prune  it. 
Locality  Wimbledon. — W.  A.  G. 

845.  — Potato  growing.— This  year  I have  dug  up 
an  acre  of  ground  and  planted  it  with  good  Potatoes. 
They  are  now  showing  aboveground,  and  I shall  evidently 
obtain  a good  crop.  But  I naturally  want  to  eat  new 
Potatoes  of  my  own  growing.  How  am  I to  know  when 
they  are  fit  to  dig,  without  taking  some  of  them  up  to  see 
how  the  roots  are  swelling  ? — Nauta. 

846. — Treatment  of  Tree  Carnations  and 
Bouvardias. — I have  just  bought  one  dozen  each  of 
young  Tree  Carnation  and  Bouvardia  plants.  Will  some- 
one well  up  in  these  kindly  inform  me  how  I must  treat 
them  to  have  them  in  bloom  the  coming  winter— after 
the  Chrysanthemums,  if  possible — and  also  how  must  I 
treat  them  to  increase  my  stock  next  year?— G.  L.  T. 

847. — Aralia-leaves  drooping.- Four  years  ago  I 
bought  an  Aralia,  which  grew  vigorously  until  about  a 
month  ago,  when  all  the  leaves  began  to  droop.  I repotted 
the  plant  with  no  good  effect.  The  leaves  are  not  yellow  ; 
but  retain  their  green  colour.  Could  someone  kindly  tell 
me  the  cause  of  the  leaves  drooping,  and  if  there  is  any 
hope  of  saving  the  plant?— ‘J.  G.  W. 

848. — Heating  a greenhouse.— Can  anyone  kindly 
tell  me  if  a greenhouse  could  be  heated  efficiently  with 
pipes  led  out  from  a kitchen  range,  where  a good  fire  is 
kept,  and  how  should  I do  it  ? Ought  the  pipes  to  be  put 
in  at  the  back  of  range  when  the  house  is  building,  or  could 
it  be  done  when  the  house  is  built?  I sheuld  be  glad  to 
know  how  I should  place  the  pipes,  as  I have  never  seen 
one  done  ? — James  Johnstone. 

849.  — A rough  lawn. — I have  a lawn  which  is  very 
rough  ; the  soil  under  the  surface  being  very  stiff  and  hard, 
so  that  it  causes  the  ground  to  crack,  and  in  addition  to 
that  it  is  full  of  weeds.  I shall  feel  much  obliged  if  any- 
one could  give  me  a word  of  advice  ? My  idea  is  this  : 
To  take  up  the  present  turf  and  put  ashes  in  its  place 
(very  small) ; then  a good  layer  of  soil,  and  then  sow  the 
seed.  Would  this  serve  as  well  as  relaying  with  the  old 
turf  or  not,  and  when  would  be  the  proper  season  to  do  it  ? 
— J.  M. 

850.  —Neglected  wall-trees.— Will  someone  kindly 
let  me  know  the  proper  way  to  manage  wall-trees  that 
have  been  neglected  for  a number  of  years,  as  regards 
pruning  ? They  are  now  about  feet  from  the  wall,  in 
long,  naked  spurs  ; but  a lot  of  shoots  are  growing  on  the 
top  of  these  that  never  bear  fruit.  I was  advised  last 
winter  to  cut  back  all  the  largest  spurs  to  within  an  inch  of 
the  trained  branches,  and  so  I did.  They  are  all  growing 
a lot  of  young  shoots  that  are  about  a foot  in  length,  now. 

I would  like  to  know  if  I did  right  in  cutting  them  back  ? 
I would  like  also  to  know  it  I should  cut  back  the  young 
shoots  to  turn  them  into  fruiting  for  next  year  ? How  far 
back  should  they  be  cut,  and  the  proper  time  to  do  it? 
The  trees  above  are  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  and  Plum.— 
ANXIOUS  Enquirer 


851. — Wellingtonla  dying.— I have  a fine  Welling- 
tonia  on  my  lawn,  about  34  years  old,  45  feet  or  48  feet 
high,  and  4^  feet  girth  3 feet  from  ground.  Last  year 
the  slender  leading  shoot  died,  but  was  quickly  replaced. 
This  year  there  is  a sudden  death  of  about  4 feet  or  5 feet 
of  the  top,  the  branches  hanging  brown  and  withered, 
while  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  tree  is  in  great  vigour. 
Should  anything,  or  can  anything,  be  done?  Should  I 
attempt  to  remove  the  dead  top  ?— The  Doctor. 

852. — Unhealthy  Apple-trees.  — Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  my  young  Apple- 
trees  ? The  bark  is  dry  and  crumbles  away  when  touched, 
and  in  some  spots  has  perished  round  three  parts  of  the 
branch.  In  other  places  it  has  long  cracks  in  it,  and  is 
curling  up  and  shrinking  away  from  the  wood.  Is  the 
disease  canker,  and  can  any  remedial  measure  be  used  at 
once?  Some  of  the  trees  are  blooming  well;  but  others 
look  very  sickly  and  unhealthy.  They  are  planted  in  an 
orchard  with  a south-east  aspect.  The  slate  rock  crops 
out  on  the  surface,  and  the  soil  is  scanty.- M.  D. 

853. — Clematis  lanuginosa  dying.— Can  anyone 
kindly  tell  me  the  reason  why  my  Clematis  lanuginosa 
has  suddenly  died  ? ' It  is  planted  in  a good  deep  green 
box  in  loamy  soil,  mixed  with  sea  sand  and  manure,  a i:d 
there  is  good  drainage  at  the  bottom  of  the  box.  It  is  in 
a cool  greenhouse.  There  is  another  Clematis  close  to  it 
in  the  same  sort  of  box,  and  treated  in  the  same  sort  of 
way,  which  is  apparently  flourishing.  I have  taken  up  the 
plant  and  thoroughly  examined  the  roots ; but  can  find 
nothing  to  account  for  the  sudden  failure.  I should  be 
ver.v  much  obliged  for  any  information  on  the  subject,  as 
I am  afraid  the  other  may  go  off  suddenly  in  the  same 
way  ? — Roker. 

854. — Pear-trees  losing  their  blossoms.- Can 
anyone  kindly  tell  me  a reason  for  Pear-trees  casting  off 
all  their  flowers  without  setting?  I have  three  Pear-trees 
on  a stable  wall,  west  aspect,  about  14  or  15  years  old,  in  a 
very  healthy  condition,  well  root-pruned,  and  manured 
this  year.  The  wall  was  covered  with  a sheet  of  white 
blossom,  and  I can  only  see  three  Pears.  The  largest 
(Bon  Chretien)  seems  to  have  none  ; the  smaller,  one ; 
and  the  other  one  two.  They  have  h^  a fair  amount  of 
fruit  some  years,  but  not  regularly.  All  my  Pear-trees 
were  much  more  fruitful  the  first  five  or  six  years  after 
planting  than  now,  though  they  are  root-pruned  and 
manured.  The  soil  is  light  and  stony. — F.  H. 

855. — Construction  of  a conservatory.— As  a 
novice  with  regard  to  the  correct  construction  of  a con- 
servatory (say  16  feet  by  8 feet,  lean-to),  I should  feel 
grateful  if  someone  would  kindly  favour  me  with  practical 
advice,  as  I am  sceptical  with  regard  to  the  builder’s  plan 
in  connection  therewith.  My  residence,  which  is  somewhat 
shaded,  owing  to  the  presence  of  trees,  faces  south-west, 
and  the  position  of  the  purposed  greenhouse  adjoins,  and 
faces  south-east.  The  builder  advises  that  the  flue  should 
be  in  conjunction  with  the  drawing-room  stack,  in  order 
to  avoid  unnecessary  smoke,  and  consequent  nuisance,  on 
the  north  end  of  greenhouse.  Is  this  practicable  ? A door 
is  shown  in  plan  on  south  side.  Kindly  advise  if  any 
adjustment  or  improvement  will  be  conducive  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  contents,  and  I should  also  be  ^lad  to  know  of 
the  best  modern  apparatus  for  heating  pipes,  &c.  ?— Dum 
Spiro. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

856. — Treatment  of  an  Osmunda  CDonfoJ.- You 
ask  if  you  are  keeping  this  plant  too  hot  or  cold,  and  never 
give  an  idea  where  you  have  pkced  it  ? All  the  Osmundas 
are  hardy  plants,  and  you  will  see  an  article  in  this  paper 
last  W’eek,  May  24th,  page  162,  telling  you  all  about  this 
family,  and  the  requirements  in  securing  the  fertile  fronds  f 
so  you  had  better  read  and  inwardly  digest  it.— J.  J. 

857. — Potting  and  planting  annuals  {M.  C.  P.). 
— Mignonette  will  not  bear  transplanting  very  well.  It 
should  be  sown  in  pots  or  in  the  open  ground  where  it  is 
to  remain,  thinning  out  the  plants  to  3 inches  or  4 inches 
apart.  China  Asters  may  be  put  four  or  five  in  a 6-inch 
pot,  or  be  6 inches  apart  in  the  open  ground.  Chrysan- 
themums about  the  same,  and  Godetias  may  be  put  in  a 
little  thicker. 

858. — Disease  in  Gooseberry -trees  (C?.  D.).— 

The  yellow  spots  are  in  all  probability  a fungoid  disease 
prevalent  in  some  seasons,  and  for  which  we  have  never 
found  an  effectual  remedy.  Syringing  with  water,  to 
which  soft-soap  and  black  sulphur  has  been  added,  will 
check  its  ravages  ; but  the  remedy  must  be  applied 
directly  the  disease  appears.  When  once  thoroughly 
established  it  is  almost  impossible  to  eradicate  it. 

859. — Unhealthy  Wax-plant  (Hoya  carnosa) 
(Climber).— from  the  leaf  sent  the  plant  appears 
to  have  been  overwatered.  We  would  advise  y'ou  to  let 
it  get  quite  dry  at  the  root ; then  cut  it  back  considerably, 
and  place  it  in  a warm,  moist  temperature,  giving  it  very 
little  water  at;Jhe  root.  It  may  then  start  afresh,  when 
the  old  soil  shnuld  be  removed  from  its  roots,  and  the 
plant  be  repotted  in  turfy-loam  or  peat,  with  some  finely 
broken  crocks  or  old  mortar  added  ; also  some  very  coarse 
river  sand^ 

860. — Adiantums  IT.  B.  M.). — You  may  move  the 
plants  into  the  sunshine  if  you  like;  but  jou  will  have 
them  of  a yellowish  hue  instead  of  green.  I one  year  grew 
a lot  of  them  this  way  ; but  they  were  useless  to  me.  I 
could  not  get  the  ladies  to  use  a frond  for  placing  with 
their  flowers,  either  in  vases,  button-holes,  or  fcr  shoulder 
sprays,  and  1 could  not  wonder  at  it ; so  they  were  simply 
useless.  It  is  true  they  were  as  hard  as  wire  ; but  they 
wanted  the  beautiful  green  colour  to  render  them  wel- 
come.—J.  J. 

861. — Odontoglossum  Alexandras (jP.  M.  B.).— 
I cannot  account  for  the  appearance  of  your  flowers  ; but 
should  imagine  they  had  suffered  much  during  the 
growth  of  the  spikes  from  a foggy,  nasty  atmosphere. 
As  you  say  you  also  have  a collection  of  Orchids 
at  your  country  residence,  I should  advise  you  to 
send  some  of  the  plants  there,  keeping  the  others  in  your 
town  garden,  and  by  this  you  may  see  if  it  is  the  vitiated 
atmosphere  or  not  which  has  caused  the  deformed  and 
crippled  spikes.  I think  it  is  the  bad  atmosphere.  —Matt. 
Bramble 
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862. — Insects  in  a garden  (Colonel  Macgregor).— 
The  insect  you  sent  is  a small  beetle  belonging  to  the 
family  Bembidiid®.  These  insects  are,  as  a rule,  car- 
nivorous, and  I never  heard  of  their  attacking  plants,  nor 
should  I think  they  would  do  so.  They  probably  come 
out  after  rain  in  search  of  food. — G.  S.  S. 

863. — Grub  in  a sandy  garden  (H.  0.  //.).— The 
grubs  you  sent  are  those  of  the  common  cockchafer,  and 
are  known  in  Ireland  by  the  name  of  Connaught  worms. 
These  grubs  when  about  to  become  chrysalides  form  rough 
cells  in  the  earth,  within  which  they  undergo  their  trans- 
formations. They  are  perfectly  harmless  to  human  beings, 
as  far  as  I know ; but  they  are  exceedingly  destructive  to 
the  roots  of  many  kinds  of  plants.  They  are  by  no  means 
fastidious  in  their  diet,  and  fruit-trees,  Roses,  Rhododen- 
drons, Azaleas,  Strawberry-plants,  &c.,  often  suffer  very 
much  from  them. — G.  S.  S. 

864. — Unhealthy  Pansies  (Ignoramus).  — The 
Pansy  shoots  sent  are  infested  with  green-fly.  Dust  over 
the  plants  with  snuff  or  Tobacco-powder,  or  syringe  them 
frequently  with  soapy  w’ater,  in  which  some  Tobacco  has 
been  steeped.  Afterwards  (next  day)  w'ash  with  clean 
water.  Mulch  over  the  roots  with  some  half-decayed 
manure,  and  see  that  the}’  do  not  even  suffer  for  lack  of 
moisture  at  the  roots.  As  soon  as  the  plants  can  be 
induced  to  make  a good,  healthy  growth  the  insects  will 
disappear.  It  would  be  well  to  pinch  off  all  the  flower- 
buds  for  a time.  This  will  greatly  assist  in  promoting 
growth. 

865. — Diseased  Hollyhocks  (W.  Wrigley).—T)ae 
plants  are  attacked  with  the  Hollyhock  fungus 
(Puocinia  malvacearum),  a very  bad  thing  indeed,  and, 
as  a rule,  the  best  plan  is  to  at  once  pull  up  and  burn  the 
affected  plants.  Those  that  do  not  seem  to  be  attacked, 
should,  as  a precaution,  be  washed  with  soapy  water,  in 
which  a liberal  proportion  of  flowers  of  sulphur  has  been 
dissolved.  The  sulphur  will  settle  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and  must  be  frequently  stirred  up  when  the  water 
is  being  used.  Sulphur  is  very  effective  in  destroying 
almost  any  fungus,  and  may  this  one  in  its  very  earliest 
stages  ; but  it  will  not  do  so  when  established. 

866. — Cucumbers  in  a frame  (C.  R.).— if  the 
frame  is  in  a very  sunny  spot  it  will  need  a little  shade  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  About  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  well  syringe  the  plants,  and  also  all  round  the 
inside  of  the  frame ; remove  the  shading  and  close  the 
lights.  Cucumbers  require  an  abundance  of  water  during 
the  summer,  and  this  should  be  performed  at  least  once 
a week.  Twice  will  be  better.  Give  a good  soaking  when 
you  do  water.  The  water  should  be  exposed  to  the  sun 
all  the  morning,  and  used  in  the  afternoon  when  the  frame 
is  closed.  If  bearing  heavy  crops  of  fruit,  some  clear, 
warm  liquid-manure  will  be  of  great  benefit. 

867. — Putting  Indian  Azalea.s  out-of-doors 

(N.  R.)— These  should  not  be  removed  from  the  green- 
house to  the  open  air  until  they  have  completed  their 
growth  and  set  their  flower-buds,  which  can  easily  be  dis- 
cerned at  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  When  this  is  the  case, 
they  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air  in  a slightly  shaded 
spot,  and  if  the  pots  are  sunk  in  the  ground  to  protect  the 
roots  from  drought  it  will  be  a good  plan,  provided 
worms  are  kept  from  entering  them.  If  not  sunk  in  the 
ground,  the  pots  must  be  shielded  in  some  way  from  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun.  Syringe  the  plants  night  and 
morning,  especially  on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves,  and 
see  that  they  never  suffer  for  a moment  for  the  want  of 
water  at  the  roots. 

868. — Fruit-trees  failing  (W.  J.  C.).— The  failure 
of  the  fruit-trees  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  shoots  sent 
are  a fair  example  of  the  state  of  the  trees  generally.  They 
(the  shoots  sent)  were  literally  swarming  with  green  and 
black-fly.  We  never  saw  any  worse.  The  only  thing  to  do  now 
is  to  set  to  work  and  vigorously  and  very  frequently  wash 
the  trees  with  soapy  water,  applied  with  a garden-engine. 
The  worst  of  the  shoots  should  be  out  away,  if  they  can 
be  spared,  and  burnt,  and  the  others  dipped  in  Tobacco- 
water,  as  well  as  being  washed.  This  ought  to  have  been 
attended  to  long  ago.  We  fear  it  is  too  late  to  do  much 
good  this  season.  No  doubt  the  insects  have  caused  the  bad 
flavour  of  the  fruit  in  other  seasons.  Please  give  particu- 
lars as  to  soil,  &c.,  and  then  we  can  advise  you  still  more. 
See  that  the  trees  have  abundance  of  water  at  the  roots. 

869. — Insects  attacking  Raspberries  (J.  J. 

Di/sen).—The  insects  attacking  your  Raspberry-canes  are 
the  clay-coloured  Vine  Weevil  (Otiorhynchus  picipes). 
This  beetle,  like  others  of  the  same  genus,  only  comes  out 
at  night  to  feed,  remaining  hidden  under  stones,  rubbish, 
&c. , during  the  day.  Clear  away  from  under  the  plants  any- 
thing that  they  can  hide  under.  If  there  are  a number  of 
stumps  of  old  canes  which  have  been  cut  away,  pour  some 
water,  made  as  thick  as  cream  with  manure,  among  them. 
This  may  bring  the  weevils  out  of  their  hiding-places  ; or 
work  sand,  mixed  with  paraffin-oil  or  carbolic  acid  (one 
pint  to  a bushel  of  sand)  among  them.  Shake  the  canes 
at  night  over  a white  sheet  or  open  umbrella.  Not  only 
are  the  weevils  destructive,  but  their  grubs  do  an  immense 
amount  of  mischief  to  the  roots  of  various  plants,  par- 
ticularly Primulas,  Strawberries,  Cyclamens,  &c.  The 
weevils  will  attack  Roses  and  many  other  kinds  of  plants. 
— G.  S.  S. 

870.  — Odontoglossum  cordatum  (J.C.).  —This  is 
the  name  of  the  Orchid  received  from  “ J.  C.,”  he  requir. 
in”  also  to  know  the  native  country,  how  to  grow  it,  and 
an^'  other  information  about  it  which  I can  give  ? ^ The 
flowers  were  of  a very  good  variety,  and  were  exquisitely 
packed.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  species,  I suppose,  of  the 
genus  in  cultivation,  having  first  been  grown  in  Binning- 
ham  some  fifty-two  years  ago.  It,  however,  remained  a 
scarce  plant  for  some  twenty  years,  when  it  again  was  in- 
troduced and  became  common,  and  between  1855  and 
I860,  I had  numerous  plants  of  it,  which  flowered  beauti- 
fully every  season.  The  plant  is  usually  called  a native  of 
Mexico;  but  it  is  from  the  southern  part  of  that  country, 
and  is  al-o  found  in  Guatemala.  It  will  thrive  under  the 
same  conditions  as  0.  Alexandra).  It  is  a very  free 
bloomer  ; the  ground  colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
yellow,  the  points  are  clear  yellow ; the  lower  parts  being 
spotted  and  blotched  with  bright  reddish-brown,  the  lip 
heart-shaped  (hence  its  name),  white,  with  the  end  brown. 
It  is  a showy  plant,  lasts  in  full  beauty  for  a very  long 
time  and  is  one  of  the  most  reasonable  in  price.— 
JIatt.  Bramble. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardenino  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— N.  S. — Send  again,  and  number 
the  specimens. — -T.  H. — 1,  Rhododendron  Veitchianum  ; 

2,  Kerria  japonica  fl.-pl.  ; 3,  Veronica  saxatile. J.  C.  G. 

— Ranunculus  aconiiifolius  fl.-pl. — -iM.  Walker. — We 

cannot  possibly  name  garden  varieties  of  Pansies. 

AndreiDintnj'.— Apparently  an  ordinary  Cabbage  run  to 

seed. Rev.  W.  Clement  Eetchley. — Hardy  White  Cos 

Lettuce. J.  S.  R.— Berberis  stenophylla. Lyminster. 

— 1,  Achillea  Ptarmica  fl.-pl.  ; 2,  Spirasa  Thunbergi. 

Francis  A.  (JieiHiam.— Ophiopogon  Jaburan  aureo-varie- 

gatus. Conway  Castle. — Azara  microphylla  apparently ; 

but  specimen  was  much  bruised. A Cork  Boy.— 

1,  Berberis  stenophylla  ; 2 and  4,  Bad  specimens,  cannot 

name  ; 3,  Edwardsia  grandiflora. Robert  W.  Green. — 

1 and  2,  Forma  of  the  Bluebell  (Soilla  nutans) ; 3,  Doroni- 
oum  austriacum. Black  North. — 1,  Osmunda  regalis  ; 

2,  Doodia  lunulata  ; 3,  Adiantum  concinnum  - latum 
apparently  ; 4,  Probably  Asplenium  bulbiferum  ; 6,  Selagi- 

nella  Martensi. R.  H.  S. — 1,  Winter  Heliotrope  (Nar- 

dosma  (Tussilago)  fragans) ; 2,  Send  again  in  flower ; 

3,  Centaurea  montana  var.  ; 4,  Bird  Cherry  (Prunus  Padus). 

Henry  Callaway. — Lords  and  Ladies  (Arum  macula- 

turn).  You  could  destroy  them  by  continually  cutting  off 
the  tops  with  a scythe  or  reaping  hook,  as  you  cannot  hoe 

the  ground. D.  F.  C.— Clematis  montana. M.  IV. — 

Bird  Cherry  (Prunus  Padus).  • — - George  Lake. — Bird 

Cherry  (Prunus  Padus). Leo. — 1,  .Eschynanthus  ruber  ; 

2,  Diplacus  (Mimulus)  glutinosus. Robert  Greening. — 

Cratsegus  ooccinea. John  Stanton. — Exochorda  grandi- 
flora.  E.  R.  Carter. — Prunus  Padus. R.  C.  Coode. — 

Crataegus  ooccinea, Constant  Reader. — Staphylea  pin- 

nata.  Amal.  — Sisymbrium  millefolium.  Mrs. 

Reawe.— Cannot  name  from  such  a scrap.— C.  R.— Loni- 

cera  tatarioa. Frank  Gamble. — Bird  Cherry  (Prunus 

Padus)  apparently. Mrs.  Philips. — Staphylea  pinnata. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  oannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  mid  address  of  sender. 

M.  J.  Stafford.—"  Alpine  Flowers,”  by  W.  Robinson,  is 

out  of  print. Thos.  Lane. — A form  of  the  Lily  of  the 

Valley  that  we  think  is  more  curious  than  beautiful. — - 
Wuf.— No  doubt  the  faggots  having  been  stacked  against 
the  Walnut-tree  for  a long  time  are  the  cause  of  the  mis- 
chief. They  should  be  at  once  removed,  or  the  tree  will 

surely  die  outright, L.  R.  C. — We  cannot  tell  what  is 

the  matter  with  your  Vines  from  description  given.  Send 

two  or  three  of  the  shoots  and  leaves. Emily. — How 

has  the  Lily  been  treated  ? Not  a word  of  information  is 

given,  so  we  oannot  advise  you  without  particulars. 

N R.— The  Arum  Lilies  can  be  planted  out  at  any  time 
now  in  trenches  of  good  soil  in  an  open  spot,  giving 
abundance  of  water  in  dry  weather. — —Constant  Reader. 
— The  case  of  the  Vines,  as  they  have  done  well  before,  is 
evidently  a very  strange  one,  and  we  cannot  tell  what  is  the 
matter  without  seeing  them.  Could  you  not  get  a good 
gardener  in  the  neighbourhood  to  look  at  them  for  you  ? 

A.  Weeits.— The  Peach-tree-leaves  are  affected  w’ith 

“ blister  and  curl,”  generally  caused  by  cold,  cutting 
winds,  and  the  roots  being  in  a badly-drained  soil.  It 
would  be  well  to  lift  and  replant  the  trees  in  October,  or 

early  in  November. W.  II.  Walker.— best  way  will 

be  to  apply  to  Mr.  Veitch  again.  Kew-gardens  are  open 
to  the  public  every  day  except  Sundays  after  one  p.ni. 

C.  W. — Consult  the  advertising  columns  of  Farm  and 

Home,  published  at  this  office,  price  Id. Totally  Inex- 

perienced.—Tbero  is  a note  on  Vegetable  Marrow  culture 
in  this  issue  of  Gardening,  page  181. 

Catalogues  received.- -Vu'serymen,  Seedsmen, 
and  Florists'  Requisites.  Omian  & Co.,  132,  Commercial- 

street,  London,  E,  Bulbs,  Roots,  and  Orchids, 

Dania’nn  & Co.,  Bulb  Growers,  near  Naples,  Italy. 

Books  received.- “ Orchid  Culture  and  Manage- 
.nent,”  Parts  11  and  12,  by  W.  Watson  and  W.  Bean,  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew  ; and  “ Bees  and  Bee  Keeping,”  by  F.  R. 
Cheshire,  F.L.S.,  &c,  L.  Upcott  Gill  & Co.,  1/9,  Strand, 
London,  W.  C. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

871. — Fowls  eating  their  eggs.-  Mv  fowls  have 
recently  taken  to  eating  their  own  eggs.  What  is  the 
probable  cause  of  this,  and  what  is  the  remedy,  if  there  is 
one  ? — Ed.  L.  Agar. 

872. — Preserving  eggs  in  lime.— I shall  be  glad 

to  know  the  proper  recipe  for  preserving  eggs  in  lime?— 

M.  L. 

REPLIES. 

Pheasants  and  fowls.  — Few  persons 
who  set  eggs  from  fowls  kept  near  a wood  fre- 
quented by  pheasants  would  doubt  the  possi- 
bility of  a cross  between  the  two.  My  father’s 
keepers  occasionally  had  such  instances,  where 
the  plumage  of  the  two  birds  was  unmistakable. 
Such  a cross  is  less  curious,  I think,  than  that 
between  a grouse  and  a partridge.  I have  seen 
such  an  one,  shot  by  a gentleman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance at  his  place  in  Scotland  and  stuffed,  in 
which  the  plumage  of  the  grouse  was  no  less 
conspicuous  than  the  horseshoe  breast  of  the 
partridge.  — Boargre  ave. 

Referring  to  “Dorking’s”  remarks  in 

Gardening,  April  12th,  p.  96,  “ Pheasants  and 
fowls  breeding  together,”  I have  always  under- 
stood that  they  would  occasionally  pair  together 
and  produce  mule  birds  that  would  be  sterile  if 


mated  together,  but  perfectly  fertile  with  a bird 
of  either  parent  species.  (5an  “ Dorking  ” or 
someone  else  say  positively  if  this  is  so,  and  if 
so  would  quadroon  birds  produced  between 
mules  and  full-blooded  birds  be  fertile  together, 
or  if  any  number  of  descents  would  produce 
mongrels  that  would  be  fertile  together  ? If  so, 
it  is  probable  that  different  varieties  of  birds 
and  animals  have  been  produced  by  similar 
means. — W.  B. 

491.— Fertility  of  eggs.— You  cannot  tell 
by  the  outside  of  the  shell  whether  the  egg  is 
fertile  or  not.  Nor  can  you  decide  beforehand 
whether  the  egg,  if  it  contains  a chick  at  all, 
will  produce  a cockerel  or  pullet.  All  eggs, 
whether  fertilised  or  not,  have  air-cells.  To 
ascertain  whether  an  egg  is  fertile  you  must 
break  it  in  a saucer  or  plate.  The  germ  floats 
upon  the  top  of  the  yolk,  nearly  in  the  centre, 
and  is  of  ayellowish-white  in  colour.  Advertisers 
who  guarantee  the  fertility  of  their  eggs  satisfy 
themselves  by  actual  experiments  that  their 
eggs  are  good  before  they  advertise.  Perhaps 
your  cock  is  a very  old  bird. — Doglting. 


BIRDS. 


Breeding  mule  birds.  — The  para- 
graph referred  to  in  Gardening,  April  26, 
in  Vol.  II.  of  “Feathered  Tribes  of  Great 
Britain,”  by  Robert  Mudie,  regarding  “ Mules 
bred  between  Canaries  and  Goldfinches,” 
not  breeding  with  each  other,  though  there  is 
little  doubt  that  they  would  breed  back  to  the 
pure  blood  of  either  parent,  I consider  extremely 
improbable,  not  having  heard  of  one  single  sub- 
stantial case.  I have  found  mules  good  sitters, 
and  rear  other  birds  young,  but  their  own  eggs 
have  never  proved  fruitful.  That  a bird  belong- 
ing to  “S.”  might  have  laid  an  egg  is  quite 
possible,  but  if  placed  with  others  for  incubation 
the  result  would  have  been  nil.  Should  there- 
fore advise  “ S.”  not  to  attempt  such  a task.  If 
he  would  like  to  breed  mules  of  the  cross  men- 
tioned I shall  be  happy  to  tell  him  how  to 
proceed. — W.  .J.  Austen. 


Tsr  O T I O 13. 

■|9f)  CHOICE  BEDDING  PLANTS  for  5s.— 

X^U  Comprising  50  Greraniuma  and  10  each  of  Fuchsias. 
Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Lobelia.  Heliotrope,  Ageratum,  Calceo- 
laria. and  10  lovely  Phlox  Drummondi  extra.  These  plants 
are  all  of  the  best  kinds,  and  not  tiny  seedlings.  Any  reason- 
able variation  will  be  allowed.’  Carriage  free  for  5s. : half 
Collection,  3s.  The  success  of  this  Collection  in  former 

fears  has  enabled  me  to  be  very  liberal,  and  those  having 
ittle  money  to  spend  on  plants  cannot  do  better  than  invest 
that  little  in  this  Collection.— JAMES  BATEMAN,  Wartling, 
nearHastings. 

T OOK  HERE  ! — 12  Beautiful  Coleus,  to  include 

•Ll  Gloire  de  Rougemont,  Brixton  Gem,  Pride  of  the  Market, 
Beckwith's  Gem,  Lord  Chas.  Beresford,  Cloth  of  Gold,  and 
other  choice  sorts,  2s.  6d ; 6 do,  including  first  three  of  above, 
Is.  6d.  Strong  well-rooted  plants.  12  of  Pearson's  magnifi- 
cent Geraniums  for  pots,  to  include  Rev.  R.  D.  Harries.  M. 
Myriel,  Interaationsl,  Ellen  Clark,  Aline,  or  Aspasia  (white), 
Mrs.  Wilders,  Chas.  Mason,  &c.,  3s.  3d.  j 6 do.,  to  include  first 
three  of  above,  Is.  9d.  12  choice  Fuchsias,  to  include  Moles- 
worth,  Col  Domine,  A.  Earle,  W.  Long,  B.  Pearson,  La 
France,  Hoche,  2s.  3d. ; 6,  my  selection,  Is.  3d.  All  above, 
rooted  plants,  named,  post  free,  P.O.  A gentleman  writes, 
May  22,  ’90:— "I  got  the  plants  all  right,  and  fine  strong 
healthy  plants  they  were.  Send  me,  etc." — JAS.  BLAKE- 
MORE.  St.  George's,  Wellington,  Salop. 

TTARDY  CHOICE  FERNS,  including  the  rare 

-tX  Asplenium  lanceolatum,  rigida,  viride,  Parsley,  Bladder, 
Royal,  Shield,  Marinum,  Ceterach,  lemon-scented  Athyrium, 
calcareum,  &c.  16  distinct  varieties,  la.  6d. ; 20  extra  large 
roots,  for  rockeries,  2s.  6d. : 50, 5s. : 100,  9s.  Correctly  named: 
carriage  paid.— J.  HARRISON.  Femist,  Fellside,  Kendal. 

■pEDDlNG  plants. — Antirrhinums,  Asters, 

-D  Stocks,  Scabious,  Lobelia,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Dianthus, 
Wallflower,  Candytuft,  Annual  Chrysanthemums.  French, 
African,  and  Scotch  Marigolds,  1 doz.,  9d. : 50, 2s. ; 100,  3e.  6d., 
free.  Pentstemons.  Is.  9d. ; single  Dahlias,  2s.  per  doz.,  free. 
Catalogues  free. — WM.  INNES,  Florist,  Rothesay. 

rpo  BEE  KEEPERS.  — We  offer,  for  cash, 

J-  Hives,  4s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  lOs.  6d.  Section  crates,  with  roof, 
2s.  6d.  each.  Comb  foundation,  pure  dark,  Is.  3d.  ; bright, 
2s.  lb.  Smokers,  2s.  6d  — EDEY  & SON,  St.  Neots.  

pOLEUS. — Best  market  sorts,  9d.  per  dozen  ; 

^ 3s.  per  100.  Fuchsias  and  Ageratums,  ditto.  Alter- 

nan  hera,  red  and  yellow.  Is.  per  dozen;  4s.  pe**  100.  All  well 
rooted,  post  free.— G.  BFLL.  Broadway  Nursery. 

rrHE  AMATEUR’S  BOX  of  100  Bedding 

J-  Plants,  including  Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  Pansies,  &c., 
&c.,  for  6s  6d.;  half,  3s.  6d.,  carriage  paid.  These  are  strong 
and  reliable  plants,  not  merely  plants  by  name  only.  Strong 
Tomabo-planU.  2s.  doz  — H.  F.  WADE,  Florist,  Leith  Links. 

"PERNS  ! FERNS  ! ! — 40  rare  roots,  16d.,  free 

-L  11  sorts,  Maidedhair,  Polystichiim,  Ceterach,  Adiantum, 
Ruta,  etc.,  in  Moss.— H.  ANDREWS,  Beaminster,  Dorspt. 

■Un"INDOW  BOXES. — 3 Geraniums,  3 Fuch- 

V V Bias,  2 Tropajolums,  6 Calceolarias,  12  Lobelias,  3s.  6d., 
free.  0.alceoIar»as,  Yellow  Gem,  Is.  6d.  per  doz.,  free.— 
YARWOOD  BROS.,  Florists.  Sale.  Cheshire. 

“pANSIES,  PANSIES. — Finest  Collection  m 

•k  England.  I will  send  12  Grand  Exhibition  Varieties, 
post  free.  3s.  6d.  AIpo  the  doz.  as  advertised  in  GARPsyiKO. 
March  29,  for  7s.  6d.  Pansy  Seed,  saved  from  choice  kinds.  If*, 
per  packet.  Send  for  new  Catalogue.— A.  BAILEY,  Jun. 
Silksworth-lane,  Sunderland. 
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Achimenea 192 

Amateurs,  hints  for  . . 196 
Annuals,  thinning-out . . 194 
Asparagus-beds,  salt  for  197 
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seeds  of 193 
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. • . . ! ! 202 
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196 

Birds  202 

Brier  cuttings,  budding  191 
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let  196 
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ing   200 
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ROSES. 

MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSE. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  this  being  the 
most  popular  Rose  in  cultivation  for  early  work 
under  glass,  as  its  flowers  realise  a higher  price 
than  those  of  any  otlier  kind,  and  the  only 
drawback  to  its  not  superseding  the  ever- 
blooming  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  that  its  season  of 
flowering  is  comparatively  short  compared  with 
the  old  and  well-known  “Glory.”  I have, 
however,  lately  had  a large  plant  of  Marechal 
Niel  that  has  given  me  a much  longer  succession 
of  blooms  than  usual,  and  perhaps  some  of  your 
Rose-loving  readers  would  like  to  try  the  same 
plan  that  I adopted.  The  plant  in  question 
was  trained  on  what  Vine-growers  would  call 
the  long-rod  system,  the  main-stem  bein<^ 
capied  along  the  base  of  the  rafters,  and  from 
this  strong  shoots  were  carried  right  up  to  the 
top  of  the  house.  These  all  broke  freely  towards 
the  tops  and  produced  a splendid  crop  of  blooms 
m March,  and  by  the  time  they  were  over,  the 
full  sunlight  being  required  at  the  back  of  the 
house  for  Tomatoes,  the  shoots  were  cut  hard 
back,  with  the  object  of  getting  some  fresh 
growths  to  carry  up  for  next  season’s  flowering. 
Ihis  they  very  soon  did  under  the  influence  of 
a brisk  heat,  and  in  addition  almost  every 
dormant  bud  that  had  not  shown  the  slightest 
sign  of  pushing  out  so  long  as  the  top  growth 
was  left  on  grew  away  freely,  and  produced 
very  fane  blooms  indeed,  thus  extending  the 
flowering  season  far  beyond  what  it  would  have 
been,  and  doubtless  many  who  grow  their 
Mareclial  Niels  on  the  long,  single  shoot  plan 
could  get  every  bud  to  produce  a bloom  by 
cutting  back  the  top  to  where  they  have  failed 
to  break  directly  the  blooms  are  cut. 

J.  G.,  Hants. 

I^ichardson  Rose  in  a 
pot.— The  plant  had  better  be  left  in  the 
penhouse  until  the  end  of  June,  when  it  will 
have  made  a good  growth  ; tlien  take  it  to  the 
opn  air  and  plunge  the  pot  to  its  rim  in  a bed 
of  coal-ashes.  Take  the  plant  back  to  the 
greenhouse  again  before  hard  frost  occurs  in  the 
\ pruning,  let  it  be  done 

about  the  beginning  of  December,  cutting  away 
spe  of  the  weak  growth  and  shortening  back 
the  strongest  shoots  to  half  their  length.  lam 
assuming  that  the  plant  is  in  vigorous  health  : 
u not,  do  not  prune  it  quite  so  hard.  When 

SThTit  o’c.  “ “ pot 

— I would  advise  taking  the  Rose  out-of- 
have  ’if  f repotting  or  top-dressing 

the  weaklf 

mak^vfe^  encourage  the  stronger  ones  to 

I g"^uo-water;  but  do  not  con- 
<"he  wood 

Tnd  This  is  a lovely  Rose 

4 he  given  to 

I oring  it  to  perfection. — J.  G.  H. 

yiuow  ^ Tea-scented 

for  room  on  the  wall 

Sw  un"®"!  T-  ’ 'u  not  to  be  cut  back 

. unless  it  13  much  crowded.  At  any  rate. 


whether  you  cut  it  back  now  or  later  on,  the 
old  wood  should  be  pruned  instead  of  the 
young.  The  long,  thick  shoots  of  wliich  you 
speak  are  the  ones  that  will  give  you  a supply 
of  flowers  in  the  autumn  and  larger  and  better 
blooms  next  year. — J.  C.  C. 

Do  not  cut  this  Rose  back  until  the  end  of  the  year, 

but  train  in  the  new  shoots.— A.  G.  Butler, 


MANURE-WATER  FOR  ROSES. 

In  soils  that  are  light  or  naturally  well-drained 
it  is  surprising  what  beneficial  effects  liquid- 
manure  has  on  the  health  and  strength  of  Roses 
at  this  season,  as  not  only  does  it  make  the 
plants  more  vigorous,  but  it  soon  shows  itself 
by  adding  a deep,  rich  colour  to  the  leaves  and 
greatly  increases  the  size  and  splendour  of  the 
blooms.  Those  who  do  not  happen  to  have  the 
drainage  of  a farmyard  or  manure-heap  to  make 
use  of  may  easily  form  a good  substitute  by 
soaking  cow  or  sheep  manure  in  a large  tank  or 
tub  of  water,  to  which  should  be  added  some 
soot,  and  the  whole  stored  up  and  left  a week  or 
so  to  subside  and  become  clear.  To  make  sure 
of  having  it  in  this  desirable  condition,  the  best 
way  is  to  have  a tap  about  6 inches  from  the 
bottom,  and  draw  the  liquid  off  through  that  in- 
stead of  dipping  it  out,  as  that  is  apt  to  stir 
the  whole  up,  and  it  should  iievmr  be  applied  in 
a thick  condition.  Most  of  the  artificial  manures 
sold  are  also  valuable  for  application  in  the 
liquid  state  and  readily  dissolve  in  water  ; but 
the  thing  with  these  and  guano  is  not  to  overdo 
it,  as  it  is  better  to  give  it  them  weak  and  often 
than  overmuch  at  any  one  time.  If  the  liquid- 
manure  is  in  the  state  referred  to— that  is,  clear 
and  free— it  may  with  safety  be  poured  on  over 
the  heads  of  the  plants  through  a rosed  pot,  and 
if  it  leaves  a slight  sediment  on  the  foliage  that 
may  be  washed  off  by  following  on  immediately 
with  a pot  of  clean  water  ; hut  if  the  ground 
round  the  plants  is  mulched  the  liquid-manure 
may  be  poured  on  without  the  aid  of  » rose.  For 
pot  plants  liquid-manure  is  almost  essential,  and 
it  may  be  given  to  Roses  in  a weak  state  almost 
as  often  as  they  require  water  when  they  are 
making  free  growth.  Soot-water,  if  clarified 
before  being  used,  is  a capital  thing  to  syringe 
Roses  with,  as  it  agrees  well  with  the  plants, 
and  is  inimical  to  green-fly  and  all  insects. 

S. 


784.— Marechal  Niel  Rose  in  a con- 
servatory in  North  Kensington. — 

When  plants  of  this  Rose  with  long  shoots  are 
planted  the  same  kind  of  thing  frequently 
happens  that  is  referred  to  in  this  enquiry.  So 
many  instances  of  it  have  come  under  my  notice 
of  late  that  I feel  sure  it  is  a mistake  to  select 
large  plants  with  long  shoots.  In  the  end  they 
are  less  satisfactory  than  smaller  ones.  As  a 
rule,  these  long  shoots  are  disappointing  when 
the  plant  is  turned  out  of  a pot  and  the  roots 
placed  in  a border.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
growth  is  not  properly  ripened,  which  I believe 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  young  leaves  falling. 
Looking  at  the  unsatisfactory  behaviour  of  these 
large  plants  with  long  shoots,  I feel  sure  in 
every  case  it  would  be  better  if  the  long  growths 
were  cut  back  to  within  2 feet  of  the  pot  before 
they  are  planted,  as  I notice  tliey  often  die  back 
a considerable  distance,  and  if  they  do  not  do  so 


they  do  not  extend  but  a very  little.  The 
strongest  growth  comes  from  lower  down  the 
stem,  which  clearly  indicates  that  it  would  be 
better  to  shorten  them  to  that  point  at  first. — 

J.  C.  C. 

842.— Shortening  back  Rose-shoots. 

— Instead  of  being  troubled  you  ought  to  be 
glad  that  your  Rose-trees  are  making  such  a 
vigorous  growth  so  early  in  the  season.  I would 
not  mind  if  mine  were  in  the  same  condition.  I 
should  he  delighted  to  see  the  symmetry  of  my 
bushes  spoilt  by  such  luxuriant  growth.  I 
should  then  feel  that  the  plants  were  growing 
under  favourable  conditions.  You  can,  of 
course,  shorten  hack  the  long  growths  to  half 
their  length  on  the  hushes  now,  hut  it  is  rather 
early  in  the  season  to  do  so.  The  result  will  be 
that  the  cut  back  shoots  will  send  out  two  orthree 
weaker  ones,  which  may  or  may  not  flower  in 
the  autumn.  The  long  shoots  on  the  climbers 
ought  not  to  be  cut  away  unless  they  are  very 
numerous.  They  should  be  nailed  to  the  wall, 
and  in  tlie  winter  some  of  the  old  growths 
removed  to  make  room  for  them.  A good  deal 
depends  upon  what  sorts  of  Roses  you  allude  to 
as  climbers  as  to  how  many  shoots  should  be 
left.  Such  kinds  as  Reve  d’Or,  William  Allan 
Richardson,  and  Solfati^rre  make  a good  number 
of  strong  shoots  every  year.  In  such  cases  half 
of  them  may  be  cut  clean  away  at  once. — 
J.  C.  C. 

822.— Poultry-manure  for  Roses.— 

Poultry-manure  is  best  used  as  a top-dressing  for 
Roses  ; it  is  also  better  for  all  plants  when  col- 
lected and  laid  in  a heap  for  a few  weeks  before 
using  it.  As  it  is  collected  mix  with  it  half  the 
quantity  of  fine  earth  j in  this  condition  it  will 
be  fit  for  use  in  about  a month,  hut  if  kept  dry 
it  will  keep  for  several  months  withoTit  losing 
much  of  its  manurial  value.  For  plants  in  pots 
the  mixture  may  be  laid  on  an  inch  thick,  and 
should  be  well  watered  directly  after.  If  applied 
to  plants  in  the  open  air  2 inches  thick  will  not 
he  too  much  ; in  that  case  it  may  be  lightly 
forked  in,  so  as  to  mix  it  with  the  surface-soil. 
-J.  C.  C. 

825.— Budding  Brier  cuttings.— If  very  strong- 
they  might  be  budded  by  clearing  away  some  of  the  soil 
to  insert  the  bud  as  low  down  as  possible  ; but,  as  a rule, 
it  is  better  to  wait  till  the  second  season,  transplantino- 
the  rooted  cuttings  in  autumn.— E.  H.  “ 

821. — Galvanised  wire-netting  and 
Clematis. — Complaints  have  often  been  made 
about  this  wire  doing  injury  to  Clematis  and 
other  creepers,  especially  if  tied  close  to  the 
wire.  There  are  hundreds  of  cases  where  no 
injury  follows  contact  with  the  wire,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
this  ; but  the  wire  can  always  be  made  harmless 
by  painting.  I have  never  seen  any  injury  done 
when  the  creepers  are  tied  loosely  to  the  wires 
— E.  H. 

■69. -Cleaning  garden  -walks.— Salt  is  usually 
tolerably  effective  in  destroying  weeds  in  garden  paths  • 
but  if  you  have  used  this  freely  without  beneficial  results’ 

I should  reooramend  you  to  try  boiling  water.  I do  not 
know  of  any  weed  that  can  stand  being  watered  with 
boiling  fluid.— A.  G.  Butler. 

■ If  salt  is  used  in  the  right  way  and  is 
put  on  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  it  will 
make  the  walks  nice  and  clean  all  the  season. 

It  not  only  keeps  down  weeds,  but  makes  the 
gravel  look  bright.  Perhaps  you  put  it  on  in  a 
showery  time,  and  then  it  cannot  act  on  the 
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walk  before  being  washed  down  into  the  ground,  '"to  those  in  which  they  are  mtenrled  to  'I''’® 

" ® ® 1 Pflrlipsh  Ralsams  ahniiki  now  he  in  the  nots  th€ 


Choose  a time  when  dry  weather  appears  likely 
to  last  for  a week,  and  cover  the  surface  fairly 
with  the  salt,  not  going  too  near  the  Box-edging. 
If  the  salt  lies  for  a week  on  the  walk  there  will 
be  no  more  weeds  there  that  season  and  the 
gravel  will  look  clean  for  months. — J.  C.  B. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 


Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  June  1th 
to  June  \^th. 

What  a relief  it  is  to  one’s  mind  when  the  beddin.!r  out 
is  finished  1 But  I never  like  to  make  away  with  the 
surplus  bedding  stock  till  all  the  plants  in  the  beds  are 
fairly  established  and  growing  freely,  as  if  a blank  occurs 
from  any  cause— and  where  much  bedding  out  is  done 
this  is  nearly  sure  to  happen— a plant  of  the  right  kind 
must  be  obtained  somehow  to  fill  it  up,  as  it  would  be 
impossible  to  go  through  the  season  with  a f.aulty  place 
in  one  of  the  beds  of  a tl  sign.  When  the  bed.s  may  be 
safely  regarded  as  complete,  the  surplus  will  be  planted  in 
the  reserve  garden,  or  along  the  borders  of  the  kitchen 
garden  to  produce  flowers  for  cutting  and  cuttings  lor 
stock  pui-poses  in  the  autumn,  and  save  the  plants  in  the 
beds  from  disfiguration.  Hardy  Ferns  are  in  beautiful 
condition  now.  The  British  plant  Asperula  odorata 
(Woodruff)  forms  a pleasant  carpet  among  hardy  Ferns 
where  the  situation  is  cool  and  shady.  Hops  are  another 
special  feature  that  may  be  made  of  service  in  summer. 

1 have  had  themgrowingup  and  over  low  trees  and  shrubs, 
clambering  up  the  inside  of  the  bushesandthrowingouttheir 
clusters  of  blossoms  from  the  openings  among  the  foliage. 
They  are  dangerous  companions  to  anything  choice  in  the 
shrub  way,  and  in  some  positions  must  be  kept  within 
bounds  by  cutting  away.  Mulched  Tomatoes  in  span- 
roofed  house  swelling  off  the  crop.  Any  kind  of  manurial 
substance  will  do  ; but  I prefer  stable-manure  when  I can 
get  it.  The  plants  are  looked  over  once  a week  regularly 
to  remove  side-shoots.  Thinned  late  Grapes  and  pinched 
back  sublaterals.  This  latter  is  looked  upon  as  routine 
work  to  be  gone  through  weekly.  Nailed  in  young  wood 
on  Peach  wall.  If  neglected  the  wind  damages  the  trees. 
Syringed  Peaches,  Plums,  and  Morello  Cherrie.s,  with  soap 
and  \rater  containing  just  a dash  of  paraffin.  The  paraffin 
is  mixed  with  the  soap  before  putting  it  in  the  water.  It 
mixes  better  in  this  way.  The  engine  is  used  twice  a 
week  among  Roses.  Should  use  it  oftener  if  time  per- 
mitted, as  I am  a firm  believer  in  the  value  of  a good  wash. 
Sowed  Early  Horn  Carrots  and  Parsley  for  late  use. 
Planted  Peas,  Beans,  Scarlet  Runners,  and  dwarf  French 
Beans,  for  succession.  Sowed  Curled  Endive  and  Cos 
Lettuces.  Looked  over  Briers  to  remove  surplus  shoots, 
especially  those  growing  near  the  ground.  Stopped  and 
tied  Cucumbers.  A very  small  amount  of  ventilation 
suffices  for  Cucumbers.  If  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
or  pit  is  constantly  moist,  there  will  be  no  scorching  of 
foliage,  and  the  red-spider  will  not  live  in  a saturated 
atmosphere.  Top-dressing  is  given  as  often  as  the  roots 
work  through.  Melons,  on  the  contrary,  must  have  the 
foliage  hardened  by  ventilation  and  exposure  to  sunshine. 
In  setting  the  crop  of  Melons  I always  wait  till  I can  get 
enough  flowers  open  at  the  same  time  to  form  a crop.  If 
they  are  set  at  or  nearly  at  tlie  same  time,  they  will 
all  come  awav  together-.  Planted  out  Leeks  in  trenches  ; 
also  Celery.  The  ridges  are  already  occupied  with  Lettuces, 
Cauliflowers,  &o.  ; but  all  will  be  cleai-ed  off  before  the 
soil  is  required  for  earthing  up. 


earliest  sown  Balsams  should  now  be  in  the  pots  they  ara 
to  bloom  in.  In  addition  to  having  rich  material  they 
should  be  regularl.y  supplied  with  manure-water  as  soon 
as  the  roots  have  made  some  progress ; few  things  are  more 
influenced  by  stimulants  of  this  kind. 

Celosia  pyramidalis. — The  feathery  plumes  of 
this  Celosia  have  such  an  elegant  appearance  in  whatever 
way  they  are  used  that  it  is  well  to  have  them  for  as  loiig 
a season  as  possible.  If  a little  more  seed  is  now  put  in 
the  plants  will  bloom  late  in  the  antumn.  Arranged  in  a 
out  state  with  Chrysanthemums  they  are  very  effective,  as 
in  addition  to  the  contrast  in  form  they  afford,  they  give 
shades  of  colour  not  present  in  the  Chrysanthemums. 
Plants  from  the  early  sowing  should  be  moved  to  the  pots 
they  are  meant  to  flower  in.  Similarly  to  most  other 
quick-growing  things  they  like  rich  soil ; turfy  loam,  with 
some  rotten  manure  passed  through  a fine  sieve  and  a good 
sprinkling  of  sand,  is  the  best  material  for  them.  The 
natural  habit  of  this  Celosia  is  to  spire  up  tall.  To  correct 
this  so  far  as  possible  the  plants  from  the  time  of  their 
appearance  above  the  soil  should  be  stood  close  to  the  glass. 
This  has  not  only  the  effect  of  preventing  their  running 
p weak,  but  it  gir  es  additional  substance  to  the  leaves, 
hich  help  to  keep  them  in  better  condition  up  to  the 
time  when  blooming  is  over.  Syringe  freely  every  day  ; 
withontthis  the  foliage  is  almost  certain  to  become  a prey 
aphides  and  red-spider. 

Cock-SCOmbS.— Unlike  thepyramidal  kinds  of  Celosia, 
the  Cockscombs  have  little  elegance  in  form.  They  are 
yet  prized  by  many,  and,  when  well  grown,  the  plants 
associate  well  with  small  Ferns,  Aralias,  and  other  things 
of  alike  character.  An  ordinary  garden-frame  on  a gentle 
hot-bed  is  the  best  place  to  grow  them  in,  as  their  being 
close  to  the  glass  when  so  treated  favours  growth  of  the 
ight  description.  Plants  from  the  first  sowing  will  now 
in  3-inch  or  4-inch  pots,  and  have  filled  the  soil  with 
their  roots.  Before  they  get  at  all  pot-bound  they  must 
be  moved  into  those  in  which  they  are  to  remain  ; 7-inch 
8-inch  are  large  enough  to  grow  them  up  to  the  full 


Greenhouse. 

Lilies,  treatment  after  forcing.— Forcing  has 
a weakening  inttnence  on  Lilies  as  well  as  on  other  plants, 
and  the  earlier  they  are  brought  into  bloom  the  more 
exhausting  are  the  effects.  But  much  may  be  done  by 
careful  treatment  after  the  plants  have  flowered  to  lessen 
the  injury  they  smtain.  Bulbs  of  L.  Harris!,  L.  eximium, 
and  L.  candidum  that  have  been  forced  should,  imme 
diately  the  flowers  are  over,  be  put  in  a cold  pit  or  house 
where  they  will  get  plenty  of  light  and  air,  until  the  tops 
begin  to  show  signs  of  dying  down,  after  which  they  ought 
to  be  s^ood  out-of-doors,  with  the  pots  plunged  in  ashes. 
Less  water  then  will  suffice  than  was  required  whilst  the 
growth  was  active,  but  enough  must  be  given  to  keep  the 
soil  moderately  moist.  Even  when  the  tops  have  dis- 
appeared the  soil  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry.  By 
following  this  course  the  two  first-named  kinds,  which  are 
varieties  of  L.  longiflorum,  will,  if  the  bulbs  are  stron, 
usually  make  a second  growth  that  will  bloom  in  the  autumn 
months  without  having  more  than  greenhouse  warmth. 
L.  candidum  may  be  planted  out  in  the  open  ground  as 
soon  as  the  tops  have  died  off.  There  should  be  no  delay 
in  this  after  the  old  stems  have  lost  their  vitality,  as  imme 
diately  after  this  the  bulbs  make  new  roots. 

Lilies  for  summer  and  autumn  blooming 
— Plvnts  of  L.  auratura,  L.  speciosum,  and  others  that  havt 
been  treated  with  a view  to  their  flowering  during  the 
summer  and  autumn,  shou'd  now  be  out  in  the  open  air. 
They  ought  to  occupy  a place  where  they  will  he  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  not  overshadowed  by  trees  or 
buildings.  Light  is  more  essential  to  their  being.  If  the 
pots  are  plunged  in  ashes  it  will  .save  labour  in  watering 
and  the  roots  will  be  in  a more  equable  condition  than  : 
the  sides  of  the  pots  are  exposed  to  the  force  of  the  sun' 
rays  in  the  way  that  occurs  when  they  are  standing  on  the 
surface.  Syringe  overhead  daily  ; this  not  only  encour- 
ages the  growth,  but  also  keeps  the  foliage  free  from 
aphides. 

Balsams. — A little  more  Balsam  seed  should  now 
sown.  The  plants  raised  from  this  late  sowing  will  come 
in  at  a time  when  they  will  be  found  useful,  as  there  is 
more  or  less  a scarcity  of  flowers  in  the  autumn.  The  seed 
will  now  vegetate  quickly  in  an  ordinary  garden  frame  that 
is  kept  a little  close  by  not  admitting  quite  so  much  air 
until  the  plants  appear.  After  they  are  up  stand  them 
close  to  the  glass,  and  give  air  freely.  A thin  shade  will 
be  necessary  in  bright  weather.  Pot  off  early  in  soil  made 
rich  with  rotten  manure  and  leaf-mould,  adding  sand  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  whole  from  being  adhesive.  3-inch  or 
4-inch  pots  are  large  enough  to  put  the  plants  into  at  first, 
and  as  soon  as  the  roots  have  got  well  hold  of  the  soil  move 


:.  They  like  ticli  soil,  such  as  advised  for  the  pyramidal 
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Celosias.  A thin  shade  must  be  used  over  them  in  bright 
eather,  or  the  leaves  will  be  disfigured  so  as  aspoil  the 
appearance  of  the  plants,  however  fine  the  comhs  may  be. 
Syringe  well  daily  ; in  doing  this  it  is  necessary  to  get  the 
water  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  or  red-spider  is 
almost  certain  to  attack  them.  A moderate  amount  of 
air  should  be  given  daily,  shutting  it  off  in  good  time  in 
the  afternoons,  so  as  to  raise  the  temperature  consider- 
ably. 

Petunias,  seedlings.— These  plants  will  keep  on 
flowering  all  through  the  summer,  provided  they  have  pots 
large  enough  to  give  the  necessary  support  to  keep  them 
growing  freely  ; 8-inoh  ones  will  not  be  too  large,  and  even 
with  this  much  room  they-  vdll  require  assistance  with 
manure-water,  which  should  be  given  once  a week  after 
the  roots  have  got  well  hold  of  the  soil.  Fresh  turfy- 
loam,  with  rotten  manure,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  is  the 
material  that  answers  best  for  them.  Seed  of  a good 
strain,  that  is  now  to  be  obtained,  produces  plants_wir,h  a 
much  better  habit  of  growth  than  in  times  past,  being  less 
inclined  to  make  long,  straggling  branches.  To  have  the 
plants  well  furnished  the  points  of  the  shoots  should  he 
pinched  out  once  more.  A few  small  sticks  will  be  re- 
quired for  support. 

Petunias,  Double.— Double  varietiei  of  Petunias 
raised  from  cuttings  struck  early  in  the  spring  require  to 
be  similarly  treated.  Do  not  allow  them  to  remain  in 
small  pots  until  their  roots  become  cramped,  or  time  will 
be  lost  in  getting  them  strong  enough  to  bloom  well.  Old 
plants  that  were  out  back  in  the  autumn  should  have  pots 
proportionate  in  size  to  the  progress  they  have  made. 
With  sufficient  root-room,  they  will  give  a finer  display 
than  it  is  possible  to  get  from  young  examp’es. 

Roses. 

Plants  of  the  Tea  varieties  that  have  been  forced  during 
the  winter  and  earlv  in  spring  should,  if  possible,  be  kept 
under  glass  for  a time  yet.  If  they  are  strong,  and  have 
produced  a plentiful  succession  of  flowers,  it  will  be  well 
,0  let  them  have  a little  time  to  get  over  the  effects  of  the 
exhausting  process  they  have  gone  through  before  the 
annual  repotting.  Keep  them  scrupulously  clean  from 
aphides  and  red-spider,  to  free  them  from  which  syringe 
well  every  day.  Give  air  freely,  but  do  not  subject  the 
olants  to  cold  currents.  Whenever  the  leaves  are  attacked 
oy  mildew  dust  with  sulphur  immediately,  before  the 
parasite  has  time  to  get  much  hold  of  the  foliage.  It  is 
only  by  keeping  the  leaves  quite  clean  that  the  plants  can 
gain  strength  to  keep  them  in  a satisfactory  condition  for 
any  length  of  time.  See  that  the  roots  do  not  want  water. 
One  or  two  surface-dressings  with  Clay’s  manure  will  help 
the  plants  to  gain  strength.  In  the  course  of  a few  weeks 
they  may  be  potted.  It  is  best  to  do  this  early  enough  to 
allow  sufficient  time  for  their  making  good  growth,  as  on 
this  depends  the  extent  of  their  blooming  next  year. 

Hybrid  Perpetuals.— Plants  of  this  class  that  have 
been  brought  on  to  flower  slowly  in  cool-honses  and  pits 
have  their  foliage  in  a less  tender  condition  than  those 
that  have  been  forced,  and  consequently  are  somewhat 
less  liable  to  the  attacks  of  mildew.  But,  nevertheless,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  a good  look-out  for  the  pest,  as  if  the 
leaves  are  allowed  to  become  a prey  to  it,  the  plants  will 
be  weakened  in  place  of  gaining  strength,  which,  if  well 
treated,  they  continue  to  do.  In  most  oases  the  bloom 
will  now  be  over,  and  they  may  be  plunged  in  ashes  out- 
of-doors  in  an  open,  sunny  position.  They  mnst  have 
regular  attention  with  water,  and  should  be  syringed  over- 
head daily.  Without  this  they  will  suffer  from  the  attacks 
of  red-spider. 

Stove. 

Achimenes. — Roots  that  were  started  late,  with  the 
object  of  their  coming  into  flower  after  the  earliest  lot  are 
over,  should  now  be  put  into  the  pots  or  pans  in  which 
they  are  intended  to  bloom.  If  pans  are  used  they  should 
be  deeper  than  the  ordinary  ones  used  for  r-aising  seedlings, 
as  these  do  not  hoi  i enough  soil  to  support  the  plants  in 
a wav  that  will  enable  them  to  maintain  the  leaves  in  a 
healthy  state  up  to  the  end  of  the  blooming  season. 

Thom.vs  B.vixes. 


manure  will  be  very  beneficial.  To  have  Pansies  in  tlie 
best  condition  a light  shade  should  be  used  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day.  Seeds  of  biennials,  perennials, 
&c.,  that  are  not  starting  awav  freely  in  consequence  of 
the  dry  weather  maybe  helped  on  with  a soaking  of  water, 
and  shaded  with  branches,  or  an  equivalent ; this  shading 
should  always  be  combined  with  watering  in  the  case  of 
small  seedlings  only  just  past  the  germination  stage.  Many 
tall-growing,  herbaceous  plants  will  now  require  staking. 

It  is  better  to  get  such  work  done  before  the  plants  are 
falling  abont.  Hollyhocks  must  be  well  supported  with 
water,  giving  liquid-manure  when  the  spikes  start  away. 
The  much  dreaded  fungus  will  do  lets  harm  to  well- 
nourished  plants  than  when  neglected  and  starved  during 
a dry  time.  Mulching  is  a great  help  to  all  such  plants 
now.  Now  that  the  weather  is  fairly  settled  the  carpet  or 
leaf  beds  may  be  planted.  The  preparation  and  top-dress- 
ing of  the  beds  is  a very  important  matter.  I find  a heavy 
dressing  of  compost,  the  basis  of  which  is  charred  refuse, 
spread  on  the  surface  after  the  removal  of  the  spring 
flowers,  and  the  subsequent  digging  over  of  the  beds  and 
borders,  very  suitable.  In  dry  weather,  as  at  present,  a 
good  soaking  of  water  should  he  given  before  appiying  the 
top-dressing.  The  latter  is  lightly  forked  in  ; but  need 
not  all  be  buried.  A little  remaining  on  the  surface  acts 
as  a mulch  to  the  plants.  Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  Petunias 
&c.,  should  be  pegged  down  before  the  growth  gets  hard 
and  strong.  In  the  latter  condition  it  is  very  apt  to  snap 
when  pegging  dow».  A light  top-dressing  of  rich  soil  will 
be  beneficial  to  the  plants  on  the  rockery,  whether  flowers 
or  Ferns.  All  the  surplus  stock  of  Chrysanthemums  may 
be  planted  out  to  form  masses  for  autumn  flowering,  and 
all  Fuchsias  too  large  for  greenhouse  or  conservatory  will 
come  in  useful  for  planting  in  mixed  borders.  Well  grown 
plants  look  nice  on  the  Grass,  plunged  in  the  pots. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Mildew  either  indoors  or  outside  must  be  promptly  dealt 
with,  sulphur  in  some  form  being  the  acknowledged 
remedy.  The  cause  of  mildew  showing  itself  should  be 
ascertained  and  removed,  as  it  is  not  of  much  use  to 
employ  remedies  for  the  destruction  of  any  given  evil  if 
the  same  cause  which  p oduced  it  continues  to  operate. 
Usually  when  mildew  is  present  in  avinery  or  Peach-house, 
the  ventilation  has  been  at  fauit.  Outdoor  Grape-Vines 
should  be  gone  over,  and  the  young  wood  thinned  by  the 
removal  of  the  weakest  shoots,  and  those  destined  to 
remain  pinched  back  to  t«o  leaves  beyond  the  bunch. 
Thinning  of  Grapes  in  late  houses  must  not  he  delayed 
beyond  the  right  time.  Where  Grapes  are  permitted  to 
get  too  large  before  the  berries  are  thinned,  the  bunches 
cannot  be  so  handsome,  and  the  crop  may  suffer  in  other 
ways.  Another  matter  that  calls  for  prompt  attention  is 
the  constant  removal  of  the  lateral  growth  from  the  bear- 
ing rods.  Abundant  supplies  of  moisture  will  be  required 
in  fruit-houses  now,  especially  at  closing  time.  The  inside 
borders  of  vineries  and  Peach-houses  must  be  kept  moist, 
and  when  well  drained,  outside  borders  also  may  require 
water.  Thefinal  thinningshould  be  given  to  theyoung  wood 
of  Peaches  on  walls.  The  nets  and  other  materials  used  for 
protecting  the  blossoms  and  young  fruit  being  no  longer- 
required  should  be  stored  away.  A good  soaking  of  water 
will  be  beneficial  to  the  outdoor  Strawberries.  There  is 
every  prospect  of  an  abundant  crop,  if  well  nourished. 
The  plants  which  have  been  forced  may  be  used  for 
making  new  plantations.  Remove  all  surplus  growth  from 
Figs,  both  under  glass  and  also  in  the  open  air.  The  Fig- 
tree  away  from  the  south  coast  makes  too  much  wood. 
Lime  or  chalk  may  be  usefully  given  to  the  roots  of  Fig- 
trees.  , _ 

■Vegetable  Garden. 

Endive  may  be  sown  now  with  a better  prospect  of 
standing  than  when  sown  earlier.  Sow  Rampion  for 
autumn  salads.  Thin  Beet  to  9 inches  apart,  and,  if 
necessary,  set  out  the  thinnings  in  rows  13  inches  apart. 
Sow  small  saladings  in  shady  situations  twice  a week,  and 
keep  moist.  Radishes  of  the  Turnip  or  other  kinds  should 
be  sown  in  rich,  moist  land  every  ten  days.  The  demand 
for  Rhubarb  will  decline  now  that  Gooseberries  are  plenti- 
ful and  this  will  give  the  crowns  a chance  to  get  strong 
for’next  year-.  Cut  away  all  flower-stems  and  remove  the 
stalks  of  Globe  Artichokes  from  which  the  flower-heads  have 
been  cut.  Liquid-manure  may  be  given  with  advantage 
to  Giobe  Artichokes  now.  Sow  late  Marrow  Peas  ; also 
Scarlet  Runners  for  a late  crop.  Finish  planting  Tomatoes 
without  delay ; in  fact,  this  work  ought  to  have  been  finished 
by  the  end  of  May.  If  the  plants  are  well  hardened  they 
will  be  perfectly  safe.  Secure  the  stems  of  the  plants  to 
the  wall  or  fence,  or  to  stakes  if  grown  in  an  open  situation. 
Plant  outlate  Cucumbers  in  frames.  Only  a little  warmth 
will  be  required  to  give  the  plants  a start  now.  A mulch 
of  manure  between  the  rows  of  Lettuces  will  be  very  use- 
ful now,  and  tend  to  make  the  growth  crisp.  Tie  up  the 
plants  a few  at  a time  as  required.  Put  out  Celery-plants 
in  the  trenches  as  fast  as  opportunity  serves.  Shade  and 
water.  Keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  Mushroom-house 
moist  by  frequently  syringing  walls  and  paths.  If  wood- 
lice  are  giving  trouble,  pour  boiling  water  down  the 
crevices  between  the  wall  and  the  teds,  or  in  any  other 


places  where  they  retire  to  during  the  day  when  not 
V.  j: — q-pin  out  Chicory  to  8 inches  apart.  Stir  the 


f6(^din2’.  j......  . 

surface  among  growing  crops  freely,  so  as  to  keep  it  in  a 
loose  condition.  Plant  out  Brussels  Sprouts.  • 

E.  Hobday. 


Outdoor  Garden. 

C.irnations  will  now  require  regular  attention  in  tying, 
watering,  &c.,  and  if  not  already  done,  a mulch  of  old 


■Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

The  hardier  kinds  of  bedding-plants  having  been  alre^y 
got  out,  the  more  tender  varieties,  such  as  Petunias, 
Heliotropes,  Dahlias,  Begonias,  and  so  forth,  may  be  pro- 
ceeded p-ith,  leaving  the  still  more  delicate  carpet-bedding 
s uff  A'ternanthei-as,  Iresines,  Coleus,  &o. , for  yet  another 
week  or  so.  Not  nearly  such  quantities  of  bedding-plants 
are  fortunately,  now  employed  as  was  the  case  a fe« 
years  a<>-o,  but  I believe  that  in  town-gardens,  at  any  rate, 
'they  will  always  hold  their  own  to  a moderate  extent,  for 
in  a smokv  atmosphere  many  of  the  choice  and  beautiwi 
herbaceous  perennials  that  flourish  under  clearer  skies 
cannot  be  induced  to  succeed,  and  the  season  in  thiekiy- 
populated  districts  is  such  a short  one  that  we  want  to 
make  the  very  most  of  it  and  fill  the  limited 
gardens  afford  with  whatever  will  n mnfhs 

effect  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Newly-planted  shnibs 
must  be  kept  moist  at  the  root,  and  an 
shower  from  garden-engine  or  a rosed-pot  will  clean^  an 
refresh  the  foliage  and  greatly  assist  the  plants  Hollj 
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hocks,  Delphiniums,  and  other  tall-growin"  subjects 
should  be  carefully  staked  and  titd  now,  to  avoid  damage 
from  high  winds.  The  first-named  are  rapidly  pushing 
up  their  flowering  spikes,  and  need  to  be  well  supplied 
with  water  and  liquid-manure.  Carnations  also  must 
be  supported  by  neat  sticks  ; take  care  not  to  make  the 
ties  tight,  but  leave  room  for  the  stems  to  swell  and  rise. 
Dahlias  should  go  out  as  soon  as  possible : young  plants 
afford  the  finest  flowers,  but  for  quantity  of  bloom  I pre- 
fer old  roots.  Ground  roots  are  apt  to  produce  too  large 
a number  of  shoots  ; if  this  occurs  they  should  bo  thinned 
I out  to  from  three  to  six  of  the  strongest  only.  Place  a 
stake  to  each  plant,  and  invert  a small  pot,  partially  filled 
[ with  dry  hay  or  Moss,  on  the  top  of  each  as  a trap  for  ear- 
wigs. Tomatoes  may  be  safely  planted  out-of-doors  now. 

I They  do  best  against  a wall,  owing  to  the  greater  warmth 
f and  shelter,  and  If  the  summer  proves  wet  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  fi.x  a glass  or  wooden  coping  along  over  them, 

I and  thus  render  them  comparatively  safe  from  disease  ; 
but  on  a warm  south  aspect  plants  with  a single  stem 
will  afford  a good  crop  if  the  season  is  fairly  fine.  Set 
them  out  in  rows  3 feet  or  i feet  apart,  with  a distance  of 
j 2 feet  or  feet  from  plant  to  plant,  and  place  a stout 
1 stake  5 feet  or  fi  feet  long  to  each.  Any  vacant  pits  or 
I frames  may  also  be  advantageously  filled  with  any  surplus 
i plants.  _ Plant  out  Cucumbers  in  houses  recently  cleared 
j of  bedding  or  window-plants  ; if  kept  close  they  will  re- 
[ quire  very  little  fire-heat.  Evergreen  shrubs  in  pots 
! should  be  plunged  in  ashes  or  fibre  in  a light  shaded  spot 
as  they  are  removed  from  the  window-boxes,  &c.,  to  make 
room  for  flowering  stuff,  and  be  regularly  watered.  Chrys- 
anthemums and  Michaelmas  Daisies  may'  still  be  planted 
out.  B.  C.  R. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  OLD  CYCLAMEN 
BULBS. 


I One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  that  can  be  made 
I in  Cyclamen  culture  is  that  of  withholding  water 
! as  soon  as  the  flowers  fade.  Rather  than  do 
i this  I would  give  the  plants  liquid-manure,  for 
I the  longer  the  foliage  is  kept  in  condition  the 
I better  will  the  plants  break  again  in  autumn. 
I Not  only  will  they  make  stronger  growth,  but 
I they  will  start  much  earlier  if  the  foliage  is 
j allowed  to  die  away  naturally.  On  no  account 
I should  the  plants  be  turned  out  into  the  open 
t air,  for  the  change  is  apt  to  be  too  great,  and  if 
, cold  rains  come  the  greater  portion  of  the  roots 
perish.  Many  people  seem  to  think  that  the 
I Cyclamen  is  like  bulbous  flowers  generally,  and 
j that  it  is  natural  to  it  to  lose  the  roots  that  have 
I been  made  the  preceding  season  ; but  this  is 
entirely  wrong,  for  the  Cyclamen  in  its  natural 
I condition  never  becomes  rootless,  but  keeps  the 
greater  portion  of  them,  even  when  gone  to  rest. 
When  Cyclamens  are  managed  well  they  prepare 
themselves  for  another  start  when  going  to  repose 
jn  a way  unsuspected  by  many.  They  swell  up 
he  eyes  on  the  conn  much  in  the  way  that  a 


An  old  white  Cyclamen.  Engraved  for  Gardenino 
!i  IIAUSTRATED  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  R. 
„ Shepherd,  Bridgwater,  Somerset. 
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overhead,  but  in  a way  that  well  washes  the 
undersides  of  the  leaves.  This  I do  to  keep  off 
red-spider,  which  otherwise  is  sure  to  fasten  on 
them.  Plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots  and 
food  will,  however,  help  to  keep  this  off.  I am 
sure  that  anyone  who  may  treat  their  old  corms 
in  this  way  will  not  fail  to  recognise  the  advan- 
tages of  it.  I believe  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
failures  that  attend  the  culture  of  old  bulbs  are 
attributable  to  neglect  after  blooming.  I have 
known  Cyclamens  do  remarkably  well  in  a 
window  year  after  year  simply  because  the 
owner  kept  them  indoors  and  watered.  The 
specimen  of  a white  Cyclamen  here  figured  is  a 
good  example  of  how  well  this  plant  can  be 
managed  and  kept  in  good  condition  for  several 
years  when  grown  in  a window.  Every  grower 
knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  a plant  into  full 
growth  when  once  it  has  become  too  dry,  and  it 
is  just  the  same  with  a Cyclamen  corm.  B. 


748. — White  Jasmine. — In  the  first  place 
you  must  train  the  growth  of  your  Jasmine  so 
as  to  cover  equally  all  over  the  space  on  the 
house-wall.  When  this  is  done  you  may  allow 
the  growth  to  thicken  over  the  same  space,  cut- 
ting away  any  long  shoots  for  which  there  is  not 
room.  It  is  the  small  spray-like  shoots  of  this 
J asmine  that  produce  the  most  flowers  ; but  do 
not  cut  any  growth  away  during  the  summer,  as 
some  of  the  strongest  shoots  frequently  have  a 
bunch  of  flowers  at  the  end.  What  pruning  is 
necessary  should  be  done  in  the  winter  or  early 
spring — J.  C.  C. 

The  soil  for  these  pretty  and  fragrant 

climbers  should  be  good,  but  not  over-rich  or 
rank,  and  be  made  quite  firm.  In  order  to 
ensure  plenty  of  flowers  the  growths  must  be 
kept  rather  thin,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be- 
come well  matured,  and  all  superfluous  wood, 
as  well  as  any  rank,  sappy  shoots  from  the  base 
or  main  stems,  be  cut  out  annually,  so  as  to 
throw  the  energies  of  the  plant  into  the  short- 
jointed,  twiggy  growths,  which  alone  will  afford 
flowers,  and  must  be  preserved. — B.  C.  R. 

■ I have  seen  this  grown  and  flowered  freely  since  I 

was  a child,  and  the  only  treatment  it  received  was  train- 
in  the  young  shoots  in  the  spring,  and  in  the  autumn 
heavy  pruning  and  cutting  out  of  the  dead  wood,  the 
earth  being  loosened  about  the  roots  and  heaWly  mulched 
with  decayed  horse-manure. — A.  G.  Butler. 


833.— Sowing  seeds  of  show  Auri- 
culas.— The  grand  collection  of  Mr.  B. 
Simonite,  10,  Derwent-street,  Sheffield,  has  been 
formed  during  a long  lifetime,  and  is  composed 
of  named  varieties  or  selected  seedlings  of  his 
own.  Such  beautiful  flowers  cannot  be  pro- 
duced all  at  once  by  merely  sowing  a packet  of 
seeds.  However,  it  does  not  follow  that  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  may  not  be  obtained 
from  the  raising  of  seedlings.  The  seeds  may 
be  sown  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but  the 
usual  time  is  in  July  as  soon  as  the  seeds 
ripen  ; they  are  generally  ready  early  in  that 
month.  Place  the  pot  or  seed-pan  in  which  the 
seeds  have  been  sown  in  a hand-light  or  glass 
frame  in  a place  where  the  sun  is  shaded  from 
it  during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day.  A portion 
of  the  seeds  will  vegetate  in  two  weeks  after 
they  are  sown  ; others  will  vegetate  during  the 
autumn,  and  these  young  plants  should  be  care- 
fully removed,  as  a number  of  seeds  will  re- 
main dormant  until  February,  when  they  will 
vegetate  all  about  the  same  time.  The  young 
plants,  if  carefully  tended  during  the  summer 
and  autumn,  will  grow  into  large-flowering 
specimens,  which  will  flower  more  strongly  than 
many  of  the  named  sorts,  and  a few  good  ones 
may  be  found  amongst  them. — J.  D.  E. 

831.— Rating  greenhouses.- This  is  a 
sore  point  with  many  gardeners  and  florists.  If 
they  could  combine,  so  as  to  bring  some  influence 
to  bear  upon  members  of  Parliament,  or  raise  a 
fund  to  fight  a test  case  through  the  courts  of 
law,  something  might  be  done  to  put  the  matter 
on  a more  satisfactory  footing.  At  present  rates 
for  every  greenhouse  erected  have  to  be  paid, 
and  it  is  of  no  use  for  a small  man  to  kick  against 
it.  They  are  simply  trade  fixtures,  and  nothing 
else.— E.  H.  ® 

747.— Cotton-cake  as  manure.— Cotton-cake  does 
not  contain  any  large  amount  of  manurial  matter,  but  it 
will  be  better  to  make  some  use  of  it  in  the  garden  than 
to  throw  it  away.  Have  the  cake  broken  up  fine  and 
spread  it  on  the  ground,  when  it  can  be  dug  in  in  the  usual 
way  ; ay  it  on  thick  enough  to  pretty  well  cover  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  — J.  C.  C. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

A PEW  GOOD  FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 
The  beauty  of  any  well-designed  garden  should 
not  rest  only  on  plants  whose  existence  is  but 
brief  at  the  best ; for  seasons  vary  greatly  and 
fashions  change  even  with  the  flowers  we  grow 
in  our  gardens  ; but  if  this  only  affects  the  beds 
and  borders,  the  more  variety  we  can  put  into 


A Bush  Honeysuckle  (Weigela  rosea).  (See  page  194.) 


them  the  better,  but  it  is  with  the  more  permanent 
objects  that  beautify  the  garden,  and  that,  when 
once  planted,  last  for  many  years,  that  greater 
care  in  selection  is  needed  ; for  in  many  gardens 
the  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  that  make  such 
a gorgeous  show  in  spring  and  early  summer  are 
but  very  poorly  done  by,  being  either  crowded 
into  the  shrubbery  under  large  trees  or 
smothered  by  coarser-growing  evergreens.  I 
would  like  anyone  interested  in  such  things  to 
note  the  effect  of  giving  them  the  full  benefit  of 
light  and  air,  and  space  to  develop  the  natural 
beauty  of  each  particular  kind. 

Thevarieties  suitable  are  innumerable,  but  the 
following  kinds  ought  to  be  represented  wher- 
ever beautiful  shrubs  are  appreciated— viz.  : 

Azaleas  of  the  hardy  deciduous  kinds  known 
as  Ghent  and  some  as  American  Azaleas.  These 
are  well  adapted  for  the  front  rows  of  Rhodo- 
dendron banks  or  beds,  and  look  well  under  the 
partial  shade  of  overhanging  forest-trees.  The 
colours  are  very  soft  and  pleasing,  and  in  May 
they  are  aglow  with  bloom. 

Holly-le.vved  Barberry  (Berberis  Aquifo- 
lium)  and  B.  Darwini  are  very  beautiful  shrubs 
with  foliage  and  flowers  extremely  ornamental, 
the  first-named  turning  of  a deep-bronze  colour 
in  winter  and  some  of  the  leaves  a fiery  red,  and 
both  have  beautiful  bunches  of  berriis  of  a rich 
purple  colour,  covered  with  a bloom  surpassing 
that  of  the  black  Grape. 

Broom,  with  both  yellow  and  white  flowers, 
is  very  hardy  and  will  grow  in  any  kind  of 
soil,  and  in  spring  is  completely  borne  down  by 
the  weight  of  bloom. 

DeUTZIA  CREN.4TA  fl.-pL,  and  Deutzia  gra- 
cilis are  very  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  with 
white  flowers,  the  first-named  growing  much 
taller  than  D.  gracilis,  which  is  so  well  known 
as  a pot-plant,  but  is  not  nearly  so  much  used 
as  an  open-air  shrub  as  its  merits  entitle  it  to 
be. 

Guelder  Rose  (or  Siiowball-tree)  is  so  very 
striking  and  distinct  when  covered  with  its 
pure-white  bunches  of  bloom  that  a specimen 
well-placed  as  a background  to  dwarfer  shrubs 
has  a fine  effect. 

Hydrangeas  are  magnificent  when  planted 
out  in  rich  deep  soil.  The  old  pink  Hydrangea 
hortensis,  or  the  newer  pure-white  Thomas 
Hogg,  are  very  beautiful,  while  for  graceful 
beauty  Lhe  Hydrangea  paniculata,  that  has 
for  some  time  been  much  prized  for  pot-work, 
but  is  only  just  making  its  name  as  a beautiful 
hardy  plant  is  very  desirable. 

Honeysuckles  are  deservedly  classed  with 
the  best  of  climbing  plants,  but  the  Dutch 
Honeysuckle  makes  a splendid  shrub  if  the  long 
annual  shoots  are  shortened  back  at  midsummer. 
It  will  then  become  very  floriferous,  and  after 
a few  years  will  only  make  short,  stubby 
growths. 

Laburnum,  with  its  long,  drooping  shoots 
loaded  with  golden-yellow  blossoms,  is  one  of 
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tlie  most  strikingly  beautiful  things  in  a 
garden,  and  for  the  background  of  a well-stocked 
shrubbery  it  is  indispensable. 

Lilacs,  purple  and  white,  are  too  well-known 
to  need  any  praise  ; but  the  very  large,  purple 
Charles  X.  is  a splendid  thing,  and  for  droop- 
ing, graceful  beauty  the  sinail-iiowered  kinds 
deserve  a foremost  place. 

Latjrustinus  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  many 
good  evergreen  shrubs  that  delight  the  eye  with 
dowers  in  the  dull,  dark  days  of  winter  and  early 
spring.  As  a hedge  shrub  it  is  unsurpassed,  and 
on  the  coast  it  appears  quite  in  its  native 
element. 

Rhododendrons  are  thought  by  many  to 
require  some  very  special  culture,  and  doubtless 
they  do  thrive  in  peat  ; but  I have  seen  them  not 
only  growing  and  dowering  freely  in  stiff  clay- 
like  soils,  but  the  seedlings  springing  up  by 
hundreds. 

The  red-flowered  Currant  (Ribes  san- 
guineum)  is  one  of  those  never-failing  shrubs  that 
make  a garden  gay  very  early  in  the  season.  It 
may  be  increased  by  seed  or  cuttings,  and  grows 
freely  in  any  garden  soil. 

The  Venetian  Sumach  (Rhus  Cotinus)  makes 
a splendid  shrub  when  grown  asa  single  specimen 
with  space  to  develop  all  round,  either  in  the 
front  row  of  shrubberies,  or,  better  still,  as  an 
isolated  specimen  on  Grass,  for  when  covered 
with  its  large  masses  of  feathery  bloom  it  has 
quite  a unique  appearance. 

Thorns,  both  single  and  double,  make  beau- 
tiful divarf  bush-like  trees,  and  look  best  if 
planted  with  a clear  stem  of  .3  feet  or  4 feet. 
Paul’s  Crimson  Thorn  looks  grand  at  this  time  of 
year. 

Bush  Honeysuckles  (Weigela  amabilis  and 
W.  rosea)  (dgured  on  page  193)  are  amongst  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  dowering  shrubs,  if  put 
out  in  good  soil.  They  make  shoots  nearly  a 
yard  in  length,  and  these  in  May  will  be 
completely  covered  with  beautiful  rosy  - pink 
dowers.  The  main  thing  to  be  done  with 
these  beautiful  shrubs  is  to  see  that  they 
do  not  overgrow  one  another,  or  get  overgrown 
by  coarser  growing  plants.  They  should  all  get 
an  annual  pruning  after  they  cease  dowering,  as 
this  allows  them  space  to  develop,  and  also  to 
ripen  their  young  wood. 

James  Groom,  Oosport. 


773.— A freshly  planted  May-tree.— 

This  should  have  been  planted  in  the  autumn 
before  root-growth  had  become  active  ; even 
when  moved  then  I have  known  the  growth  of 
Quicks  to  be  arrested  for  a whole  year,  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  I have  mov'ed  young  plants 
in  the  height  of  summer  without  any  perceptible 
check  resulting ; probably  the  young  root- 
growth  was  more  or  less  injured  ; but,  as  likely 
as  not,  if  we  get  some  wet  weather  presently 
your  tree  will  start  into  growth  again.  I never 
despair  of  a May-tree  until  it  has  died  back  to 
the  roots. — A.  G.  Butler. 

815.— Growing  White  Thorn.— I have 
found  the  seeds  of  White  Thorn,  sown  in  ordinary 
garden  soil  out-of-doors,  to  grow  freely,  but  I 
never  found  it  necessary  so  sow  them  myself. 
The  redwings  and  deldfares  which  came  to  eat 
the  berries  in  the  winter  always  either  dropped 
many  on  the  earth,  or,  after  digesting  the  fruit, 
ejected  the  seeds  from  their  crops.  In  my  present 
garden,  which  is  a new  one,  I have  hitherto  had 
no  White  Thorn  in  blossom,  but  I frequently 
come  across  young  plants  sown  by  a pair  of 
thrushes  which  frequented  my  garden  last  win- 
ter. Cuttings  of  the  current  year’s  growth, 
taken  off  just  below  a joint  and  inserted  firmly 
in  light  soil  will  be  almost  certain  to  root.  I 
have  never  known  them  to  fail. — A.  G.  Butler. 

White  Thorns  are  raised  from  seeds.  The 

haws  should  be  gathered  when  quite  ripe, 
mixed  with  sand,  and  laid  in  a heap  for  twelve 
months,  and  then  either  sown  in  drills  or  broad- 
cast in  4J-feet  beds,  covering  half  an  inch  deep, 
with  soil  taken  out  of  the  alleys.  Should  be  left 
two  years  in  the  seed-bed,  and  then  transplanted 
in  nursery  rows. — E.  H. 

755.— Removing  shrubs.— Shrubs  can- 
not be  removed  with  any  degree  of  safety  such 
a long  distance  without  taking  more  than  an 
ordinary  amount  of  care  so  early  as  the  first 
week  in  September.  Taking  them  up  now  and 
putting  them  in  pots  will  not  do,  as  they  are  in 
active  growth.  If  you  do  not  mind  the  expense 
you  may  place  them  in  pots  when  the  time 


comes  to  move.  The  better  plan,  however, 
will  be  to  have  the  positions  quite  ready  to  re- 
ceive them  at  the  time  you  mention.  Then 
wrap  the  roots  well  up  in  damp  litter,  and 
after  they  are  lifted  keep  both  the  sun  and  wind 
froin  reaching  them  until  they  are  planted 
again.  I do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
the  first  week  in  September  is  too  early  to  move 
evergreen  shrubs  from  one  position  to  another 
in  the  same  garden  or  other  short  distances, 
but  it  is  a long  journey  from  London  to  the 
west  of  England,  which  necessitates  greater 
care  at  that  season  of  the  year. — J.  C.  C. 

851.— Wellingtonia  dying.— The  probable  cause 
of  the  top  of  the  plant  dying'  off  is  exposure  to  the  wind. 
I have  seen  a good  many  cases  where  the  trees  having 
grown  above  surrounding  objects  which  had  hitherto 
sheltered  them,  lost  their  leaders  in  a similar  manner. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

DISTINCTIONS  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

700. — The  Anemone  type  of  Chrysanthemums 
are  distinguished  by  their  having  one  and  some- 
times two  rows  of  ray  or  guard  florets.  The 
centre  of  the  flower,  which  is  commonly  called 
the  disc,  is  full  of  tubular  or  quill-like  florets, 
which  are  involute  ; nearly  tlieir  entire  length  the 
tips  of  the  florets  are  toothed.  A true  specimen 
of  what  is  termed  the  old-fashioned  or  florists’ 
type  of  Anemone  flower  are  quite  circular  in 
outline  ; the  centre  or  disc,  sometimes  called 
cushion,  should  be  quite  free  and  rounded  in 
the  centre.  The  Anemone  Pompons  are  quite  of 
the  same  form,  only  vary  in  size,  being  much 
smaller  than  the  ordinary  Anemone.  During 
the  last  ten  or  a dozen  years— it  might  be  the 
latter  since  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  was  raised  and 
introduced — an  entirely  new  race  of  Anemone 
Chrysanthemums  has  come  into  existence, 
which  have  their  ray  or  guard  florets  after  the 
style  of  the  J apanese  varieties,  the  petals  being 
long  and  irregular,  with  the  centre  similar  to  the 
olden  type  of  Anemone,  with  the  exception  that 
the  quill-like  florets  are  not  so  regularly  placed 
as  in  the  case  of  the  older  kinds.  The  new  race 
takes  the  name  of  Anemone  Japanese,  which 
distinguishes  them  from  the  older  kind, 
although  amongst  judges  and  cultivators  of 
Chrysanthemums  it  is  a moot  point  where  the 
old  Anemone  flower  leaves  off  and  the  new 
type  begins.  By  common  consent  a class  has 
been  framed  for  them  by  the  N.C.S.,  their 
classification  being  generally  accepted  as  a 
guide  to  the  names  which  rightly  represent 
both  classes  of  flowers.  Pompons  should  be 
in  form  like  a good  Ranunculus,  quite  double, 
having  the  centre  well  covered  ; they  must  not 
show  a disc  or  centre  at  all  to  be  of  the  perfect 
form  or  type.  From  1 inch  to  2 inches  is  a fair 
diameter  for  blooms  of  this  class.  These  sizes 
give  an  idea  what  to  aim  at  and  what  to  avoid 
in  size  ; if  larger,  they  give  one  the  idea  of  a 
badly-grown  reflexed  variety,  and  should  not  be 
encouraged  larger,  as  their  beauty  is  apt  to  be 
spoilt  by  increase  of  size.  Japanese  varieties 
embracing  a very  large  range  of  kinds ; the  diffi- 
culty of  classification  is  becoming  more  and  more 
marked.  So  many  new  and  diverse  forms  are  con- 
stantly being  introduced  that  it  is  difficult  to 
describe  what  is  a true  type  of  Japanese,  some 
persons  holding  to  one  type  and  some  another. 
Take,  for  instance,  Elaine,  which  is  considered 
to  be  still  a true  Japanese  kind,  although 
for  the  sake  of  distinction  it  is  classed  now  as 
Japanese  reflexed.  The  variety  in  its  best  form 
does  not  measure  more  than  6 inches  in  diameter. 
Now  take  Meg  Merrilies,  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  its  name.  This  sort  is  often  seen 
10  inches  across.  The  florets  are  ragged  and 
loose,  each  one  being  split  or  forked  at  the  end, 
quite  the  reverse  to  Elaine,  which  is  quite  com- 
pact as  compared  with  so  many  of  the  newer 
types.  Again,  there  is  another  type  called 
incurved  Japanese — as,  for  instance,  Comte  de 
Germiny.  The  florets  regularly  fold  inwards  at 
the  point,  forming  a loose  ball.  Flowers  of  this 
type  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  one  quoted 
previously.  Then  there  are  varieties  described 
as  ribbon-shaped,  of  which  Baron  de  Prailley  is 
a type.  These  are  broad  in  the  florets,  which 
are  quite  flat  ; the  points  droop  slightly,  giving 
them  an  elegant  appearance.  Another  type, 
erect- flowered  could  also  be  named,  which 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  faithfully  represents  ; so 
does  Ethel.  No  matter  how  ragged  or  rough- 
looking they  may  appear,  they  are  likely  to  be 


regarded  as  highly  as  any  of  the  smooth-petalled  i 
kinds,  provided,  of  course,  they  do  not  possess  1 
coarseness.  It  is  more  of  an  individual  fancy  as 
to  what  constitutes  Japanese  varieties.  Avoid 
all  closely-packed,  short-petalled  varieties,  and 
encourage  those  with  long,  or  moderately  long, 
petals.  S.  P. 


THINNING-OUT  ANNUALS. 

No  error  is  so  general  among  all  classes  of 
gardeners,  both  amateur  and  professional,  as 
that  of  allowing  annual  plants  of  all  kinds  to 
stand  too  thickly.  Half,  at  least,  of  the  owners 
of  gardens  throughout  the  country  really  do  not 
know  what  some  of  the  best  annuals  are  like, 
or  of  what  they  are  capable,  simply  because  they 
have  never  seen  them  grown  in  a proper  and 
natural  manner.  They  are  usually  so  crowded 
together  that  they  have  not  really  space  to 
breathe,  and  then,  forsooth,  people  call  them 
“weedy,”  “not  lasting,”  and  so  forth.  Hun-, 
dreds  of  pounds  in  money  are  wasted  every  year  ■ 
in  sowing  ten  times  as  many  annuals  as  would 
suffice  to  cover  the  required  space,  and  instead 
of  anything  being  gained  the  plants  are  actually 
killing  each  other.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  to 
sow  a somewhat  greater  number  of  seeds  than 
the  plants  that  are  wanted,  so  as  to  allow  for 
losses  from  non-germination,  the  attacks  of 
insects,  accidents,  etc.  ; but  there  is  a vast 
difference  between  that  and  having  a hundred 
plants  where  three,  or  half-a-dozen  at  most, ' 
would  amply  suffice.  Not  once  or  twice,  but 
scores — nay,  hundreds  of  times — I have  seen 
such  things  as  Cornflowers,  annual  Chrysanthe-  , 
mums,  Helichrysums,  and  other  annuals,  stand- 
ing and  flowering  with  not  an  inch  between,  when  ; 
the  distance  of  a foot  would  scarcely  have  given  ■ 
them  space  to  develop  themselves  properly.  The  ' 
consequence  is,  of  course,  weak  thread-paper  ' 
stems,  and  a few  small  poor  and  flimsy  blossoms 
that  are  soon  over,  and  are  scarcely  worth  ’ 
having  while  they  last.  A single  well-grown  < 
plant  of  the  common  Cornflower  (Centaurea  ;j 
Cyanus),  Chrysanthemum  coronarium,  or  Heli- 
chrysum  will  form  in  deep,  free,  and  fairly  good  . 
ground,  and  if  allowed  to  develop  itself  freely 
in  all  directions,  a shapely  bush,  nearly  2 feet 
through,  with  stout  stems,  and  will  produce  ' 
scores  or  hundreds  of  fine  large  blooms  of  great  j 
substance  in  the  course  of  a long  season,  j 
often  extending  into  some  months.  This  is  the  ! 
way  to  see  annuals  at  their  best,  and  such  > 
flowers  are  not  only  far  finer  and  better  coloured,  * 
but  will  stand  longer  and  better  when  cut  than  ' 
those  obtained  by  the  crowding  system.  Those 
already  mentioned,  with  Poppies,  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi,  and  several  others  may  be  transplanted  ’ 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  success,  and  this  j 
being  done  at  a suitable  distance  a mere  pinch  y 
of  seed  sown  in  a box  or  frame  and  taken  care  ■ 
of  will  produce  enough  plants  for  a good-sized  1 
garden.  Mignonette,  Eschscholtzias,  and  a fewB 
others  do  not  take  well  when  removed,  andj 
should  be  sown  where  they  are  to  flower,  T 
and  thinned  out  when  up  and  growing.  In  alljt 
cases  where  this  is  done  the  seedlings  must  beM 
reduced  to  a proper  distance  and  number,  and® 
the  surplus  plants  may  be  either  pricked  outj 
elsewhere  or  thrown  away,  as  desired.  * 

B.  C.  R.  f 

770.— Destroying  green-fly.— I have 
said  on  previous  occasions  in  Gardening  that  - 
there  is  nothing  safer  or  more  reliable  for  kill-i 
ing  green-fly  than  soft-soap  and  water,  and  I 
still  adhere  to  the  truth  of  the  statement  ) 
because  I prove  it  in  my  own  experience  every, 
week  at  this  time  of  year.  One  correspondent  , 
says  this  week  that  he  has  found  both  paraffin-1  '• 
oil  and  fumigating  with  Tobacco-rag  of  no  avail; 
Another  says  (See  question  776),  “ that  Quassia^ 
and  soft-soap  are  not  effectual.”  Now  I know  • 
from  actual  experience  that  every  one  of  these 
remedies  will  kill  green-fly  if  used  at  a proper 
strength  and  in  a judicious  manner  ; but  one 
application  of  either  will  not  keep  any  plant 
clean  throughout  the  season.  This,  I think, . 
must  be  why  so  many  get  disappointed  with  the 
remedies  they  try.  They  seem  to  think  that 
one  application  ought  to  get  rid  of  all  their  • 
enemies  for  a long  while  ; but  not  one  of  them 
will  do  so  unless  the  application  is  repeated, 
as  fresh  colonies  of  the  fly  appear  again  in  a few 
days  after.  This  is,  no  doubt,  annoying  to ' 
some,  but  most  people  who  have  a garden  have 
to  bear  with  it.  For  plants  under  glass  fumi- 
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gating  with  Tobacco  is  the  least  troilble  and 
perhaps  the  most  effectual  remedy  ; but,  owing 
to  the  repeated  applications  necessary,  it  is  the 
most  expensive  plan.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I use  and  recommend  soft-soap  in  water,  as  it  is 
not  costly,  and  when  properly  used  it  is  effec- 
tual. I also  value  it  because  plants  syringed 
with  soapy  water  appear  to  like  it ; at  any  rate 
they  always  grow  faster  after  it.  The  soap 
should  be  used  at  the  rate  of  2 oz.  to  1 gallon 
of  water.  If  wanted  for  immediate  use  the 
water  should  be  warm.  When  this  remedy  is 
applied  to  plants  growing  under  glass  it  should 
be  in  the  evening,  when  the  house  is  closed. 
When  used  in  the  open  air  it  should  be  applied 
at  the  same  time  of  day  and  when  there  is  no 
wind  blowing. — J.  C.  C. 

Vaporising  Tobacco  water,  by  placing 

some  in  a bowl  or  saucer  over  a small  stove,  is 
highly  recommended  for  this  purpose.  There 
is  no  smell.  The  plants  become  covered  with  a 
fine  dew  of  Tobacco-water,  which  kills  thegreen- 


weeds  ; and  if  I had  another  such  a piece  of  land 
to  deal  with  again  I should  adopt  the  same 
remedy,  as  no  plant  can  live  without  making 
top,  or  leaf-growth. — J.  G.  H. 


PERNS. 

A BEAUTIFUL  SILVER  FERN. 

(GyMNOORAMMA  PtJLCnELLA.) 

This  species  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  Silver  Ferns  upon  account  of  its  graceful 
habit,  the  delicacy  of  its  fronds,  and  the  purity 
of  its  white  powder.  It  was  introduced  into 
this  country  from  Venezuela  by  M.  Linden,  of 
Brussels,  about  the  year  1855.  The  fronds  are 
supported  upon  a dark  chestnut- brown  coloured 
powdery  stem  some  9 inches  long.  They  are 
triangular  in  outline,  and  upon  well-grown 
specimens  attain  a height  of  about  18  inches, 
and  from  C inches  to  9 inches  in  breadth.  The 
segments  are  very  finely  divided,  as  will  be 


G j mnogramma  pulchella. 


fly.  Syringing  with  a mixture  of  half-a-pound 
of  soft-so^,  the  extract  of  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  Quassia-chips,  and  ten  gallons  of  soft 
water  should  kill  them.  Whatever  remedy  you 
use  should  be  applied  two  or  three  times,  with 
an  interval  of  three  days  between. — G.  S.  S. 

Smothering  weeds.— This  is  not  often 
practised,  but  in  some  cases  it  is  the  best 
remedy  that  can  be  adopted.  Some  years  back 
I took  charge  of  a garden  that  had  been  very 
much  neglected,  and  the  quarters  devoted  to 
bush-fruits  were  full  of  Bindweed,  Couch-grass, 
to  get  the  roots  out  without  destroying 
the  bushes  was  well-nigh  impossible  ; and  after 
torking  out  all  I could  get,  the  weeds  came  up  in 
spring  apparently  thicker  than  ever.  So,  having 
a large  quantity  of  short  Grass  from  the  lawns, 
I resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  “ smothering  ” by 
the  short  Grass  over  the  entire  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  as  soon  as  a weed- top  was  noticed 
pushing  through  the  covering  some  more  Grass 
was  put  on,  and  by  following  this  up  through 
llie  summer  I got  rid  of  every  trace  of  the 


seen  by  the  annexed  illustration,  which  has 
been  taken  from  a portion  of  a frond  some 
20  inches  long.  The  upper  side  of  the  frond  is 
of  a bright,  lively  green  colour  ; beneath  it  is 
covered  with  a dense,  silvery-white  farinose 
powder.  G.  pulchella  has  not  produced  many 
varieties.  Occasionally  a form  appears  amongst 
a batch  of  seedlings  in  which  some  of  the  seg- 
ments are  golden  beneath  instead  of  white,  and  in 
the  variety  Wettenhalliana  the  under  sides  of 
the  fronds  are  densely  covered  with  a sulphur- 
coloured  farinose  powder,  and  the  ends  of  all  the 
pinnulesare  more  or  lesscrested.  Thecultivation 
of  this  plant  is  not  difficult  and  it  is  thoroughly 
worthy  of  every  attention.  It  requires  the 
temperature  of  a warm  stove  and  a moderate 
supply  of  moisture  both  to  its  roots  and  in  the 
atmosphere ; but  the  fronds  must  never  be 
sprinkled  with  water  from  the  syringe,  as,  if 
this  is  done,  the  farina  is  washed  off  the  lower 
fronds,  and  the  whole  plant  becomes  disfigured 
and  unsightly.  In  potting  drain  well  and  use 
moderately-sized  pots,  using  for  soil  a mixture 
of  loam,  peat,  and  sharp  river  or  silver  sand. 


In  winter  reduce  the  supplj-  of  water,  but  never 
allow  the  plants  to  become  dry  at  the  roots  at 
any  time.  H. 

81C.— Manuring  Ferns.—  Sulphate  of  ammonia,  dis- 
solved in  water  at  the  rate  of  half  an  ounce  to  four  gallons, 
is  a good  stimulant  for  Ferns  when  the  pots  are  fuii  of 
roots.— E.  n. 

^ A little  weak  liquid-manure  made  from  horse- 

droppings,  used  occasionally,  will  not  hurt  Ferns ; but 
they  do  not  need  it,  and  I cannot  say  that  those  which  I 
have  watered  with  manure  have  thriven  any  better  than 
those  which  have  had  plain  rain-water. — A.  G.  Butlkr. 

840.— Maiden-hair  Pern  drying  up,  &c.— The 
reason  why  the  fronds  of  Maiden. hair  Fern  dry  up  quickly 
after  being  cut  is  because  they  are  grown  in  a close,  shady 
house.  If  exposed  more  to  the  light  the  fronds  will  become 
hard,  and  lost  longer  when  cut. — E.  II. 

If  these  Ferns  are  not  hardened  off  by  removal  to 

a cool-house,  the  fronds  invariabl.y  shrivel  soon  after 
removal  from  the  plant. — A.  G.  Butler. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

Zonal  Pelargonium  Gloire  Lyon 
naise. — There  are  so  many  excellent  varietie 
of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  now  in  cultivation  that 
the  difiiculty  is  to  single  out  one  for  especial 
mention.  The  above  mentioned,  however, 
stands  out  so  prominently  from  its  fellows  as  to 
deserve  a word  or  two  in  its  favour.  It  is  not 
noteworthy  on  account  of  the  good  form  of  the 
blooms,  which  is  rather  faulty,  but  the  trusses 
are  enormous  and  the  colour  brilliant,  charac- 
teristics which  weigh  more  in  the  estimation  of 
flower  lovers  generally  than  mere  perfection  of 
outline.  It  is  a most  vigorous  grower  and  is 
apparently  more  suitable  for  pot  than  for  out- 
door culture. — -B. 

771.— Daffodils  in  pots.— “T.  H.”  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  growing  these  beautiful 
flowers  in  pots.  I would  advise  him  to  procure 
well-ripened  bulbs  in  September  and  pot  them 
at  once,  placing  the  pots  out-of-doors  and  cover- 
ing with  coal-ashes  until  they  push  up  their 
growth,  which  is  very  early  in  the  winter  ; then 
remove  them  under  glass,  and  place  them  close 
to  the  glass,  where  they  will  get  all  the  sunlight 
of  the  short,  dark  days,  and  will  flower  beauti- 
fully during  February  and  March.  The  main 
thing  is  to  pot  early,  for  they  start  to  root  and 
grow  very  soon  when  left  in  the  soil ; but  being 
dried  up  in  paper-bags  for  weeks  after  they 
ought  to  be  rooted,  is  the  cause  why  so  many 
fail  with  them. — J.  G.  H. 

749.  — Heliotrope  from  seed.  — The 
seeds  of  Heliotrope  do  not  grow  very  freely — 
that  is  my  experience.  When  convenient  they 
should  have  the  benefit  of  bottom-heat  from  the 
time  they  are  sown  until  the  plants  are  2 inches 
high.  If  you  have  only  a greenhouse  sow  the 
seed  in  a pot  5 inches  in  diameter,  using  sandy 
soil,  and  covering  the  seeds  very  lightly.  Then 
drop  the  pot  into  another  2 sizes  larger,  and 
place  a square  of  glass  over  it.  Keep  the  pot  in 
a shady  place  in  the  house,  water  very  carefully, 
and  remove  the  glass  altogether  as  soon  as  the 
seedlings  appear  above  the  soil. — J.  C.  C. 

This  plant  is  readily  increased  by  seed. 

Sow  in  gentle  heat,  such  as  a Cucumber-frame, 
and  keep  the  seedlings  near  the  glass,  so  that 
they  may  not  get  drawn  up  weakly,  and  as  soon 
as  large  enough  pot  off  into  small  pots  singly  ; 
pinch  out  the  point  of  the  upright  growth  to  in- 
duce a bushy  habit,  and  as  soon  as  the  side- 
shoots  are  about  2 inches  long  repot  into  4-inch 
or  5-inch  pots,  using  somewhat  stiffer  soil  than 
before.  Place  in  a cold  frame  and  they  will 
soon  develop  plenty  of  bloom. — J.  G.  H. 

826. — Cinerarias  after  flowering.— 
The  old  plants  will  throw  up  offsets  from  the 
bottom.  These,  when  large  enough  to  handle, 
should  be  detatched,  and  potted  singly  in  small 
pots,  shifting  into  larger  ones  as  the  season 
advances,  and  more  root  room  is  required.  A 
cold  frame  will  be  the  best  place  for  them  from 
now  till  October.  Unless  the  varieties  are 
good  it  is  hardly  worth  while  saving  them,  as 
seedlings  from  a good  strain  will  make  better 
plants. — E.  H. 

818.— Plants  for  winter  flowering.— 

F.  V.  Raspail  double  Pelargonium  will  flower  all 
thewinter  in  a temperature  of  50  degs.  to  55  degs. 
if  the  blooms  are  picked  off  the  plants  during 
the  summer.  Young  plants  potted  on  now  are 
the  best.  Henry  Jacoby,  Vesuvius,  and  Lady 
Sheffield  are  all  also  good  for  winter  blooming. 
Late-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  such  as  Fair 
Maid  of  Guernsey,  should  be  grown  in  quantitj/^. 
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Double  white  Piimulas,  Tree  Carnations  from 
early-rooted  cuttings,  and  \'iolets  will  flower 
nicely  in  pots  if  well  prepared.  Eupatorium 
odoratum  is  very  free  flowering  and  useful  for 
cutting,  but  not  of  much  use  for  market  work. 
Paris  Daisies,  white  and  yellow,  planted  out 
and  lifted  in  autumn,  will  produce  a lot  of 
flowers  till  after  Christmas. — E.  H. 


CULTURE  OF  TUBEROSES. 

It  is  a pity  that  those  who  have  no  suitable 
structure  in  whicli  to  grow  Tuberoses  should  so 
keenly  feel  the  disappointment  that  invariably 
follows  any  attempt  to  grow  these  beautiful 
flowers  without  proper  appliances,  because  in  a 
measure  it  is  only  what  might  be  expected, 
seeing  that  the  home  of  the  Tuberose  is  in  a 
much  warmer  climate  than  England  affords. 
Nevertheless,  many  make  an  attempt  to  grow 
them,  and  wonder  why  they  fail,  when  there 
really  is  no  cause  for  disappointment  if  their 
requirements  were  properly  understood.  Those 
who  have  plenty  of  heat  and  understand  the 
treatment  the  plants  require,  ought  not  to  fail 
in  getting  them  to  flower  properly.  So  far  as  I 
know  they  do  not.  It  is  those  who  have  not  suit- 
able appliances  and  the  requisite  skill  that  do 
fail.  It  is  to  help  this  latter  class  of  cultivators 
that  I pen  this  sliort  note.  Where  there  are  no 
means  of  giving  the  bulbs  more  heat  than  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  affords  they  should  not  be 
potted  before  the  beginning  of  March,  and  if 
the  soil  is  moderately  moist  at  the  time,  no 
water  should  be  given  for  a fortnight  at  least. 
From  the  time  they  are  potted  until  there  are 
indications  of  the  leaves  appearing  round  the 
top  of  the  bulb,  the  soil  in  the  pot  should  be 
rather  dry  than  wet,  a cold,  damp  soil  being 
injurious  to  such  heat-loving  plants  as  these. 
The  whole  secret  of  getting  Tuberoses  to  flower 
depends  upon  the  treatment  afforded  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  growth.  If  the  bulbs  can 
be  induced  to  make  a fair  number  of  leaves 
that  are  not  drawn  out  to  an  undue  length 
through  being  grown  in  a confined  atmos- 
phere, they  invariably  bloom  in  a satis- 
factory manner  ; but  if  the  roots  are  weak  and 
few  in  number  through  being  grown  in  a cold, 
damp  soil,  the  foliage  will  be  correspondingly 
weak,  and  all  hope  of  flowers  will  be  lost.  As 
soon  as  the  bulbs  are  potted  they  should  be 
placed  on  a sunny  shelf  in  the  greenhouse  and 
allowed  to  remain  there  until  the  flower-spike 
begins  to  rise.  Placing  the  pots  in  sucli  a posi- 
tion I know  means  that  they  will  require  more 
watering  than  if  they  stood  in  some  shady 
corner,  but  the  object  is  to  secure  for  the 
bulbs  all  the  warmth  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  heat  after  all  is  the  great  desidera- 
tum ; without  it  no  one  can  expect  to  succeed 
with  them.  I hav  ; known  Tuberoses  to  thrive 
very  well  in  a brick-pit,  but  then  a pit  of  that 
description  can  be  treated  as  a cool  structure, 
or,  to  a certain  extent,  as  a forcing-house  in 
summer.  All  depends  on  the  way  in  which  it 
is  ventilated  and  otherwise  managed.  If  such 
a structure  is  shut  up  close,  say  at  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  the  walls  and  the  surface 
soil  damped  with  water  from  a syringe,  almost 
a forcing  temperature  will  be  maintained  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  night.  Under  such 
treatment  Tuberoses  and  many  other  hot-house 
plants  will  do  better  in  pits  in  the  summer  than 
in  larger  structures.  Tuberoses  do  not  re- 
quire so  much  air  as  many  plants  do,  providing 
the  place  in  which  they  are  growing  is  not  dry 
and  arid.  If  the  latter  condition  prevails,  red- 
spider  will  attack  the  foliage.  Nor  is  it  de- 
sirable to  give  the  roots  excitable  stimulants 
before  the  flower-spikes  are  1 foot  or  more  in 
height,  or  the  result  will  be  a crop  of  leaves 
only.  J.  C.  C. 


should  be  alternated  with  applications  of 
diluted  stable-liquid,  or  an  infusion  of  sheep’s- 
manure,  and  a little  weak  soot- water  given  now 
and  then  will  also  be  found  beneficial.  On  the 
whole,  I should  give  the  preference  to  a tea- 
spoonful of  Clay’s  or  Thomson’s  compound 
manure,  sprinkled  over  and  lightly  pricked  in 
the  surface  of  each  5-inch  or  6-inch  pot  about 
once  a month,  the  nourishment  contained  in 
this  being  carried  down  to  the  roots  by  the 
ordinary  periodical  waterings. — B.  C.  R. 

765.— Old.  scarlet  Pelargoniums.  — Cut  back 
your  plants  to  about  three  buds.  If  the  pots  are  well 
tilled  with  roots,  give  them  larger  pots,  ramming  the 
fresh  soil  in  firmly  round  the  ball.  Give  a good  watering 
and  stand  near  the  glass.  Give  as  much  air  as  possible, 
and  when  growth  recommences,  a watering  with  weak 
liquid-manure  will  be  beneficial. — A.  G.  Butler. 

These  plants  may  be  cut  down  and  re- 
started at  any  time  during  the  spring  or  summer, 
and  their  appearance  be  greatly  improved  thereby. 
They  should  be  kept  rather  dry  at  the  root  for  a 
time  previously,  and  if  placed  in  a close  and  mode- 
rately moist  warmth  to  start,  they  may  be  got 
in  full  bloom  again  in  six  or  eight  weeks’  time. 
Plants  that  have  been  flowering  throughout  the 
summer  should  be  cut  down  in  August  or  the 
early  part  of  September,  and  the  pieces  utilised 
as  cuttings.  Such  plants,  partly  shaken  out 
and  repotted,  will  commence  to  bloom  again 
early  the  following  spring,  in  a little  warmth, 
and  continue  to  do  so  for  some  months.  These 
may  be  succeeded  bya  batch  of  the  autumn-struck 
cuttings  potted  and  grown  on,  or  by  a later  batch 
cut  down  in  February  or  March. — B.  C.  R. 

742.— Winter-flowering  Begonias.— 
These  are  of  an  evergreen  nature,  and  must 
consequently  be  kept  growing  on  almost  con- 
tinuously. Young  plants,  however,  always 
succeed  better  than  old  ones,  and  the  usual  plan 
is  to  throw  the  latter  away  after  sufficient  cut- 
tings to  maintain  the  stock  have  been  taken 
from  them  in  the  early  spring.  These  young 
plants  must  be  kept  growing  on  freely  through- 
out the  summer,  with  plenty  of  heat  and 
moisture,  in  order  to  form  fair-sized  specimens 
by  the  approach  of  winter. — B.  C.  R. 

751.  — Clematis  montana  and  Passiflora 
coerulea.—These  beautiful  creepers  are  not  hard  to 
please  iu  the  matter  of  soil,  and  provided  it  is  fairly  good 
kitchen  garden  soil.  This,  with  the  addition  of  a little 
manure,  and  good  deejj  cultivation,  ought  to  grow  them  to 
perfection.  Keep  the  shoots  lied  in  to  the  trellis  about 
ti  inches  apart,  and  the  Passion-tlower  will  bloom  in  the 
end  of  summer,  and  the  Clematis  will  flower  early  next 
spring. — J.  G.  H. 

838.— Insects  on  Gloxinias.  — The  insects  are 
probably  young  thrlps.  Moderate  fumigations  with 
Tobacco  on  several  successive  evenings  w'ill  be  found  the 
best  remedy. — E.  H. 

758.— Colour  of  the  foliage  of  Azaleas.— There 
is  nothing  like  soot  to  accomplish  this  object.  Water  the 
jlants  once  a week  with  a weak  infusion  of  soot — the  water 
teing  little  more  than  coloured — for  a month  or  six  weeks, 
and  if  the  drainage  is  in  good  order,  and  the  plants  other- 
wise healthy,  the  foliage  will  soon  assume  the  desired 
hue. — B.  C.  R. 

772.— Double  Petunias.— Excessive  atmospheric 
moisture  will  cause  both  the  blooms  and  foliage  of  these 
plants  to  become  spotted  as  with  mildew.  If  they  cannot 
be  removed  from  the  damp  house,  stand  them  on  open 
lattice  stages  near  the  glass,  and  give  more  air. — B.  C.  R. 


752.  — Manure  for  plants  in  a con 
Servatory.  — Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  an 
excellent  stimulant  for  pot  plants,  and  retains 
its  qualities  for  a very  long  time  if  kept  in  a 
perfectly  dry  place.  But  if  used  in  excessive 
quantities,  or  too  frequently — and  especially  if 
alone — it  has  a highly  injurious  effect,  exhaust- 
ing the  plants,  and  destroying  the  texture  of 
the  soil.  It  should  not  be  used  of  a greater 
strength  than  half  an  ounce  to  the  gallon  of 
water,  and  then  not  oftener  than  once  a week 
and  only  while  the  plants  are  in  full  growth  and 
bloom,  and  if  in  conjunction  with  some  other 
kind  of  manure  so  much  the  better.  At  least  it 


754.— Celsia  cretica.— I have  not  seen  this 
Celsia  used  as  a bedding  plant,  but  I have  seen 
it  growing  vigorously  and  flowering  well  against 
shady  walls,  which  makes  me  think  that  if  the 
roots  had  the  run  of  a good  bed  of  soil  that  the 
plants  would  not  flower  so  well  as  they  do  when 
the  roots  are  confined  to  pots.  They  would  be 
more  likely  to  bloom  better  if  you  plunged  the 
pots  just  over  their  rims  in  the  soil.  By  doing 
this  you  would  confine  the  roots,  and,  I think, 
secure  a greater  number  of  flower-spikes. — 
J.  C.  C. 

835.— Making  a tennis-lawn.— The  best 
way  to  convert  a garden  iu  a very  wild  state 
into  a tennis-lawn  is  to  have  it  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  cultivated  this  summer,  adding  a 
dressing  of  manure  if  the  land  is  very  poor. 
Then  in  September  either  turf  it  over  or  sow'  it 
with  a good  mixture  of  lawn-Grasses.  Letting 
it  lie  fallow',  as  it  were,  and  keeping  the  weeds 
down  wfill  get  the  land  into  good  condition  for 
either  seeding  or  turfing.  A tennis-lawn  should 
not  be  less  than  80  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide — 
100  feet  by  56  feet  would  be  better. — E.  H. 

Nasturtiums  as  town  plants.— It  is  a great 
wonder  that  these  free-flowering  and  beautiful  bediling 
plants  are  not  more  generally  used  than  they  are  in  London 
and  other  town  vardens.  They  are  most  profuse  bloomers, 
and  seem  quite  proof  against  the  dust  and  smoky  atmos- 
phere so  common  in  towns  ; hence  amateurs  should  plant 
them  freely.— B. 


HINTS  FOR  AMATEURS. 

There  is  no  more  trying  time  iu  the  year  for 
amateurs  than  the  early  spring  and  summer 
months.  Not  only  are  there  many  things  that 
want  doing  where  there  are  glass  structures  to 
manage,  but  incessant  attention  is  necessary,  or 
disappointment  will  be  the  result.  The  weather 
is  so  litful  at  this  time  of  year  that  both  fruit  and 
greenhouses  require  very  carefully  ventilating. 
The  wind  is  very  treacherous  sometimes,  and  if 
it  finds  its  way  by  currents  into  the  house  it  will 
certainly  do  more  or  less  harm.  It  is  not  good 
practice  to  open  both  the  front  and  back  venti- 
lators at  the  same  time  ; if  those  at  the  top  of 
the  house  are  opened  sufficiently  to  allow  the 
heated  air  to  escape  that  will  be  enough  in  all 
ordinary  cases  to  keep  down  the  temperature  to 
a safe  point.  Rather  than  admit  cold  currents 
of  air  to  enter  the  house  to  injure  the  foliage  of 
tender  plants,  it  is  always  better  to  allow  the 
thermometer  to  register  a little  higher.  As  an 
example,  I may  mention  that  with  the  back 
ventilators  open  a greenhouse  or  vinery — or 
rather  the  occupants — w'ill  take  no  harm  in 
bright  weather  if  the  temperature  reaches  90 
degs.  or  95  degs.  It  is  surprising  how  trying 
the  cold  air  that  is  often  accompanied  by  bright 
sunshine  at  this  time  of  year,  is  to  young  and 
tender  plants  if  it  is  allowed  to  reach  them. 
Rather  than  let  this  be  so  the  cultivator  should 
endeavour  not  to  give  more  air  than  is  necessary 
to  keep  down  the  temperature  to  a safe  figure. 

A good  deal  may  be  done  by 

Temporary  shadings,  and  by  keeping  the 
air  of  the  structures  fairly  moist  by  sprinkling 
the  floor  and  staging.  By  collecting  together  to 
one  end  of  the  house  all  young  stock  that  has 
been  recently  potted,  such  as  seedlings  and 
plants  obtained  by  cuttings,  and  placing  a mat 
on  the  roof  or  some  newspapers  over  the  plants, 
a good  deal  of  trouble  in  watering,  as  well  as 
many  losses,  will  be  saved.  Not  a few  of  this 
class  of  cultivators  have  to  leave  their  green- 
houses unattended  for  seveial  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  In  such  cases  it  is  not  wise 
to  leave  recently  potted  plants  exposed  to  the 
sun  while  they  are  from  home  even  when  the 
morning  is  dull.  If  they  are  shaded  in  the  W'ay 
I have  suggested  they  will  take  no  harm,  but 
the  shading  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the 
proprietor  returns  home.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to 

Cucumbers  .\nd  Melons  growing  in  frames 
or  pits.  If  they  must  be  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves  for  a few  hours  in  uncertain  weather, 
a thin  shade  placed  on  the  glass  will  prevent 
them  from  taking  harm  from  the  action  of  the 
sun.  Much  may  also  be  done  to  get  seedling  or 
cutting  plants  quickly  established  after  being 
transplanted  by  damping  them  with  water 
through  a syringe  or  fine-rosed  water-pot.  A 
gentle  dewing  will  keep  the  leaves  from  flagging, 
and  new  roots  will  be  formed  sooner  than  when 
the  plants  have  to  extract  all  the  water  they 
want  out  of  the  soil.  Seed  pans  and  pots  should 
have  the  soil  thoroughly  moistened  before  the 
seed  is  sown,  and  afterwards  be  shaded  until 
the  plants  appear.  This  saves  frequent  water- 
ing with  the  attendant  risk  of  washing  the  seed 
out  of  the  soil.  When  it  is  possible  to  do  so,|^ 
all  the  plants  now  iu  flower  in  rather  small  pots_ 
that  are  standing  on  shelves  or  the  front  bench  , 
of  the  greenhouse  should  have  a layer  of  Moss  ■ 
or  Cocoa-nut-fibre  for  the  pots  to  stand  upon.- 
Such  plants  as 

Calceolarias  and  Pelargoniums  frequently 
go  out  of  flower  sooner  than  they  woidd  do  for 
the  want  of  sufficient  root  moisture  ; but  if  they 
are  placed  on  a cool  bottom,  as  I suggest,  they 
would  require  much  less  water.  The  weather 
at  this  time  of  the  year  is  sometimes  so  genial 
and  mild  for  a short  period  that  amateurs  are 
often  tempted  to  place  tender  plants  in  the 
open  air  long  before  it  is  safe  to  do  so.  They 
will  do  well  to  remember  the  old  saying,  that 
“ one  swallow  does  not  make  a summer.”  Nor 
does  a genial  day  or  two  always  foretell  that  the 
winter  is  past.  It  is  better  to  wait  until  the 
first  week  in  June  before  tender  plants  are 
taken  from  under  glass  to  the  open  air.  Speak- 
ing of  Pelargoniums,  it  is  as  well  to  remind 
amateur  gardeners  that  during  the  early  summer 
months  is  the  best  time  to  propagate  the  plant. 
Any  spare  side-shoots  will  strike  freely  then  if 
placed  singly  in  small  pots  filled  with  sandy  soil. 
They  should  be  kept  slightly  moist  and  a little 
shaded  until  rooted.  J.  C.  C. 
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CELERY  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

Of  late  years  the  Celery  seen  at  various  shows 
in  August  and  September  has  been  exceptionally 
fine,  and  the  question  is  often  asked,  “ How  is 
it  grown  ?”  It  is  on  this  point  I propose  to  en- 
lighten inexperienced  readers,  and  will  preface 
my  remarks  with  the  warning  that  those  who 
are  anxious  to  grow  Celery  good  enough  to  win 
prizes  must  be  prepared  to  expend  a consider- 
able amount  of  labour  in  its  production.  As  it 
is  too  late  to  advise  upon  the  raising  of  the 
plants,  I will  merely  state  that  the  very  finest 
early  Celery  to  be  met  with  is  usually 

Raised  in  heat  in  January  or  early  in 
February,  the  preference  being  given  to  a 
strong-growing  white  variety,  notably  Wright’s 
Grove  White,  and  I have  good  reasons  for  be- 
lieving the  newer  Veitch’s  Superb  White  will 
prove  superior  to  that  old  favourite.  As  a rule, 
the  red  or  pink  sorts  are  more  solid  and  imposing 
in  appearance  than  the  white  varieties,  but 
they  are  longer  in  blanching,  and 
are,  therefore,  better  adapted  for 
the  late  August  and  September 
shows,  as  well  as  those  in  Novem- 
ber. Veitck’s  Early  Rose  may  be 
said  to  be  an  early  form  of  Major 
Clarke’s  Solid  Red,  and  is  fine  for 
exhibition.  So,  also,  are  Sulham 
Prize,  Standard-bearer,  and  Clay- 
worth  Park  Pink  (here  figured),  and 
I have  had  Williams’  Matchless 
extra  good.  For  the  summer  shows 
these  also  ought  to  be  raised  in 
February,  while  for  the  November 
or  Chrysanthemum  shows  March  is 
early  enough  to  raise  the  plants. 

The  seedlings  should  never  be 
crowded  or  kept  far  from  the  glass, 
nor  ought  they  to  suffer  from  want 
of  water  at  any  time.  The  surest 
way  of  preparing  stout  early  plants, 
and  which  can  be  grown  on  without 
a severe  check  being  experienced, 
is  to  pot  off  the  seedlings  into  .3-inch 
pots,  growing  the  plants  on  a shelf 
in  gentle  heat.  Before  the  plants 
become  badly  root-bound,  they  must 
be  shifted  into  8-inch,  or  rather 
larger  pots,  using  a compost  con- 
sisting of  good  loam  and  decayed 
manure  in  equal  proportions,  add- 
ing burnt  clay  or  soil  from  a 
“smother,”  this  serving  to  keep 
the  compost  sweet  and  porous. 

They  should  still  be  kept  on  a shelf 
in  a warm  place,  such  as  a vinery 
or  Peach -house,  and  be  well  sup- 
plied with  water,  being  eventually 
transferred  to  a shelf  in  a cool 
house  for  a few  days,  and  from 
there  to  a sheltered  position  in  the 
open  air.  Supposing  they  are 
turned  out  of  the  house  by  the 
middle  of  May,  they  would  be 
ready  to  plant  out  finally  at  the  end 
of  that  month  or  early  in  June. 

To  the  non-exhibitor  this  system  of  preparing 
the  plants  must  seem  rather  an  expensive  one  • 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  most  ex- 
hibitors only  require  from  two  dozen  to  three 
dozen  plants,  every  one  of  whicli  may,  if  siifii- 

wu grown  to  perfection. 
Whether  the  plants  are  grown  on  in  pots,  or 
are  pricked  out  in  boxes  of  rich  soil  and  kept 
growing  in  heat  till  they  are  large  enough  to  be 
hardened  off  and  finally  moved  to  the  trenches 
or  prepared  ground,  or  are  pricked  out  in 
frames,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
kept  too  long  out  of  the  ground. 
Mueh  of  the  Celery  shown  is 
Grown  in  trenches  in  whicli  a good  depth 
of  manure,  and  in  some  instances  a considerable 
quantity  of  turfy  loam,  have  been  placed  ; but 
what  will  be  found  the  simplest  and  best  plan 
m the  end  is  to  prepare  a small  bed  especially 
tor  the  exhibition  plants.  Some  of  the  very 
best  Celery  I have  yet  seen  was  grown  on  a 
piece  of  sheltered  ground  about  8 feet  square, 
and  this  was  prepared  as  follows  : A stout  stake 
was  driven  into  each  corner,  another  midway  be- 
tween them,  to  these  being  nailed  a strong  wide 
board.  The  ordinary  garden  soil  to  a depth 
of  about  18  inches  was  removed  and  the  same 
depth  of  compost  exactly  similar  to  that  recom- 


mended for  potting  the  plants  substituted.  In 
this  the  Celery  was  planted  about  15  inches 
apart  each  way.  It  was  in  a moist  state  at  the 
roots  when  put  out,  and  abundance  of  soft 
water  and  liquid-manure  was  given  about  twice 
a week.  If  this  plan  is  not  exactly  followed,  I 
would  yet  advise  that  the  system  of  well  pre- 
paring the  ground  and  planting  on  the  level  be 
adopted,  trenches,  if  more  easily  supplied  with 
water,  being  also  much  the  coldest.  If  the 
plants  are  put  out  in  single  lines  instead  of  in 
a bed,  they  ought  to  be  not  less  than  12  inches 
apart.  In  any  case  the  soil  and  manure  in 
which  Celery  is  to  be  grown  should  be  heavily 
trampled  or  rammed  down  about  the  roots, 
this  being  most  conducive  to  the  formation  of 
solid  stalks,  a loose  root-run  causing  a hollow 
growth.  When  well  established,  water  or 
liquid-manure  must  be  given  frequently  and 
liberally,  irrespective  of  the  weather,  as  there 
is  rarely  sufficient  rainfall  to  moisten  the  root- 
filled  soil  about  the  stems  of  Celery.  Ordinary 
Methods  of  blanching  are  not  suitable  for 
exhibition  Celery,  as  it  is  of  primary  impor- 


does  not  need  this.  The  foregoing  methods 
of  blanching  Celery  have  yet  another  point  in 
their  favour  to  be  mentioned.  It  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  after  Celery  has  been 
heavily  banked  up  with  soil  little  or  no  mois- 
ture finds  its  way  to  the  mass  of  hungry  roots 
below,  and  a serious  check  to  the  growth  of  the 
hearts  and  perhaps  premature  bolting  result. 
When,  however,  the  plants  are  blanched  with- 
out being  moulded  up,  copious  supplies  of 
water  and  liquid-manure  can  and  should  be 
given  twice  a week  in  hot  weather,  and  once  a 
week  when  the  days  are  shorter  and  more  mois- 
ture abounds.  J. 


Our  Rbadbrs’  IttcsTR.vrioNs  : Well-grown  stioki  of  Celery  Clayworth 
Engraved  for  Gardenins  Illdstratbd  from  a photograph  sent 
Mr.  W.  N.  Blake,  Bedford. 


tance  that  slugs  and  grubs  geiiei'ally  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  stalks.  From  the  first  all 
suckers  should  be  removed  and  the  plants  be 
prevented  from  opening  out  too  much,  as  should 
once  the  leaves  assume  their  natural  or  hori- 
zontal position,  they  split  badly  when  tied. 
Five  or  six  weeks  before  the  earliest  is  required 
for  exhibition,  the  small  lower  leaves  ought  to 
be  pulled  off  and  the  reserve  stalks  and  much 
of  the  foliage  carefully  wrapped  in  several  folds 
of  brown  paper,  so  as  to  ett'ectually  exclude  the 
light,  the  eventual  result  being  beautifully  clean 
and  well-blanched  stalks,  and  which  can  be 
shown  almost  at  their  full  size.  Late  Celery 
may  also  be  most  perfectly  blanched  in  a very 
similar  manner,  but  as  the  paper  will  not  bear 
exposure  to  all  weathers,  either  an  additional 
covering  of  strips  of  canvas  slioiild  be  be  given, 
or  else  dry  litter  or  Bracken  banked  up  around 
or  amongst  the  plants.  In  this  district  growers 
for  exhibition  rather  favour  the  use  of  5-inch 
draining-pipes  for  keeping  the  Celery  clean. 
The  plants  if  early  enclosed  singly  in  these 
and  liberally  treated  are  not  long  in  filling  them, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  foliage  spreading 
from  the  tops.  Late  pipe-enclosed  Celery  ought 
to  be  moulded  up  as  a protection  from  severe 
frosts,  but  any  required  for  the  early  shows 


Salt  for  Asparagus-beds.— -Those  who 
use  salt  for  the  first  time  for  dressing  Asparagus- 
beds  do  not  always  realise,  until  it  is  too  late, 
the  dangerous  character  of  the  material  they  are 
handling.  Whether  salt  is  of  any  benefit  to 
Asparagus-beds  that  otherwise  get  as  much 
manure  as  they  require  is,  perhaps,  an  open 
question.  My  opinion  is  that,  if  the  beds  are 
well  oared  for  in  other  respects,  quite  as  good 
Asparagus  can  be  grown  without 
salt  as  with  it,  especially  where  the 
soil  is  of  a retentive  character.  Of 
the  injurious  effects  of  an  overdose 
of  salt  upon  Asparagus-beds  I had 
abundant  evidence  furnished  me 
when  visiting  a garden  last  summer. 
I happened  to  call  upon  a friend 
when  he  was  clearing  out  the  old 
plants  that  had  been  killed  by  an 
application  of  salt  given  in  the 
winter  previous.  To  say  that  all 
the  plants  were  dead  would  not  be 
quite  correct,  but  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  them  were.  What  were 
previously  very  satisfactoiy  beds 
had  been  ruined  by  the  injudiciovs 
use  of  salt.  In  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  the  head-gardener  a man 
had  given  the  beds  three  times  the 
quantity  they  ought  to  have  had. 
Although  not  setting  a very  high 
value  on  this  material  in  growing 
Asparagus,  I have  no  objection  to 
moderate  applications  if  they  are 
applied  about  the  beginning  of 
April.  Whenever  I have  used  salt 
for  this  purpose  I have  never  given 
more  than  half  a pound  to  a srpiare 
yard,  which  in  a general  way  is 
(juite  enough.  I am  aware  that 
some  people  use  a greater  quantity, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  it 
makes  all  the  difference  how  deep 
the  crowns  of  the  plants  are.  For 
crowns  that  are  within  3 inches  of 
the  surface  the  c[uantity  I have 
stated  is  quite  sufficient. — J. 

824.— Treatment  of  Tomato 

plants. — It  is  very  rare  for  To- 
mato - plants  that  are  strong  and 
healthy  to  be  attacked  with  green- 
fly. There  is  a small  white  fly, 
which  is  exceedingly  difiicult  to 
kill,  sometimes  found  on  exhausted 
plants  towards  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son when  grown  under  glass.  Soft  soap  and 
water,  2 oz.  to  the  gallon,  with  a dash  of  paraffin 
oil  mixed  with  the  soil  liefore  introducing  the 
w'ater,  is  about  the  best  remedy. — E.  H. 

743.— Growing  and  using  Salsafy.— 
Salsafy  should  be  sown  in  April  in  shallow 
drills,  9 inches  apart.  The  plants  should  be 
tliinned  out  to  1 inch,  and  the  ground  should  be 
well  trenched  and  manure'd  before  sowing.  I 
have  found  the  following  recipe  for  cooking  the 
vegetable,  from  an  English  lady  long  resident  in 
France,  by  far  the  best  I have  tried  : Scrape 
well  and  wash  it,  putting  a little  vinegar  in  the 
water  to  keep  it  white ; then  take  it  out  and 
dry  it,  sprinkle  a little  salt  over  it,  cut  it  in 
pieces  3 inches  or  4 inches  ; dip  the  pieces  in  a 
rather  stiff  batter — or,  as  the  French  say,  jidte 
— then  throw  it  into  a pan  of  boiling  fat.  Fry 
a nice  golden  colour  ; serve  very  hot. — C.,  Berk- 
hamstead. 

756. — Early  Potatoes. — “Southend”  asks 
which  of  the  following  Potatoes  should  be  fit 
for  use  first  if  planted  at  the  same  time— viz.. 
Extra  Early  Vermont,  Early  Puritan,  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  and  Village  Blacksmith  ? Well,  I 
should  say  that  if  planted  and  lifted  at  the 
same  time.  Beauty  of  Hebron  would  yield  the 
best  results — at  least,  it  stands  first  favourite 
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with  oar  early  Potato-growers,  aiul  Early 
Vermont  next  ; but  possibly  the  results  might 
be  reversed  in  other  localities,  as  I’otatoes  are 
capricious  as  regards  soils  ; and  it  is  safest  to 
look  around  and  see  what  the  results  of  tlie 
majority  of  your  neighbours’  crops  are  like 
before  you  decide  on  the  kind  for  }’our  own  main 
crop. — J.  G.  H. 

781.— Growing  Tomatoes  in  an  un- 
heated. house. — Certainly  ; especially  if  the 
season  proves  fine  and  warm  you  may  obtain  a 
very  good  crop  from  plants  put  out  at  once 
without  a single  degree  of  artificial  heat.  They 
will  not  do  so  well  in  the  pots  as  planted  out, 
though  if  stood  on,  or  partly  plunged  in  a bed 
of  good  soil,  they  will  root  through  the  bottom, 
and  grow  much  as  if  planted  out.  Place  your 
plants  along  the  front  of  the  house,  and  train 
the  stems  up  near  the  glass  on  wires  or  rods. 
Do  not  let  the  shoots  stand  closer  than  a foot 
apart,  and  if  at  this  distance  you  want  more 
stems  than  plants  you  may  allow  two  or  three 
to  each,  otherwise  a single  one  gives  the  best 
results.  Keep  all  side-growths  pinched  out, 
ventilate  freely,  and  give  liquid-manure  when 
the  plants  become  laden  wdth  fruit. — B.  C.  R. 

77d.— Treatment  of  Tomatoes.— Your 
employer  is  undoubtedly  entirely  wrong.  It 
is  the  side-shoots  that  should  be  pinched 
out,  not  the  point  of  the  main  stem,  upon 
which  the  earliest  and  best  trusses  of  fruit  are 
produced,  and  which  should  never  be  stopped 
at  all  until  near  the  end  of  the  season.  Tlie 
lateral  growths  do  not  show  fruit  nearly  so 
soon  as  the  main  stem,  and  are  practically 
useless,  though  towards  the  end  of  the  season, 
when  the  lower  part  of  the  plants  become 
bare,  two  or  three  of  the  strongest  may  be 
allowed  to  grow  and  produce  a bunch  or  so  of 
fruit  apiece. — B.  C.  R. 

763.— Gumming  in  Cucumbers.— I have  always 
found  this  affection  caused  by  cold.  Maintain  a brisk 
growdn"  temperature,  with  plenty  of  moisture,  both  at  the 
root  and  in  the  atmosphere,  and  it  will  in  all  probability 
soon  disappear.  A gentle  stimulant  would  also  be  very 
likely  useful. — B.  C.  R. 


FRUIT. 

TREATMENT  OF  YOUNG  VINES. 

789. — Too  much  rotten  dung  mixed  with  the 
soil  for  a Vine-border  is  not  good,  making  the 
growth  too  soft  and  pithy  ; besides,  it  does  not 
last  more  than  one  year,  and  is  liable  to  cause 
fungus  on  the  roots.  Some  fresh-cut  turf, 
chopped  up  into  3-inch  square  pieces,  with  some 
charcoal  or  old  lime-rubble  would  be  good  addi- 
tions to  the  border,  especially  the  two  latter,  if 
the  soil  be  inclined  to  be  heavy  and  likely  at  all 
to  run  together  by  the  constant  application  of 
water  to  the  roots,  which  will  be  necessary  as 
growth  proceeds.  Vine-borders  need  making 
of  materials  that  are  likely  to  remain  sweet  and 
wholesome  for  at  least  ten  years  without  re- 
moval, and  in  many  cases  a very  much  longer 
time  elapses  before  they  are  taken  out  and 
renewed.  In  “Seymour’s”  case,  having  the 
border  already  prepared  and  the  Vines  planted, 

I should  advise  him  to  encourage  the  spread  of 
surface  roots  by  top-dressing  annually  with 
the  materials  which  I have  named,  over  these 
placing  a layer  of  partly-rotted  horse-manure 
3 inches  thick,  whicli  maintains  a moist  surface 
and  encourages  root-action  also  close  to  the 
place  named. 

1.  Four  Vines  in  a house  18  feet  long  would 
do  as  well  as  three,  and  still  admit  enough  light 
to  plants  underneath,  provided,  of  course,  the 
side-growths  and  lateral  shoots  are  not  allowed 
to  extend  more  than  the  orthodox  distance 
of  two  or  three  joints  bej'ond  the  bunches, 
except,  of  course,  where  different  kinds  of 
plants  may  wish  to  be  grown  underneath. 
Take,  for  instance,  one  end  of  the  house. 
This  might  be  set  apart  for  Ferns  only.  In 
this  case  more  foliage  could  be  allowed  to 
the  Vine  at  that  end  to  secure  sufScient  shade 
for  the  successful  growth  of  the  Ferns  under- 
neath. 

2.  Black  Hamburgh  is  the  best  kind  in 
existence  for  houses  of  this  kind  where  a com- 
bination greenhouse  and  vinery  is  to  be  the  case. 
This  variety  is  more  certain  of  a crop  under  any 
condition — good  or  bad — than  any  other  sort ; 
with  all  the  inconvenience  this  kind  has  to  put 
up  with  in  some  cases,  it  is  still  one  of  the  best- 
flavoured  Grapes  in  cultivation ; is  a sure  cropper 
under  almost  any  kind  of  treatment  anywhere 


near  themark.  Foster’sSeedlingisabetter  white 
Grape  for  such  a house  than  Buckland  Sweet- 
water ; the  latter  is  more  shy  in  producing  fruit 
than  Foster’s,  which  never  fails  to  show  plenty 
of  bunches.  Granted,  perhaps,  the  flavour  of 
Buckland  is  the  more  pleasant,  yet  in  a house  of 
this  kind  the  variety  which  is  the  least  liable  to 
prove  disappointing  is  the  one  to  choose.  I 
should  advise  three  canes  of  Black  Hamburgh 
and  one  of  Foster’s  Seedling.  It  would  have 
been  better  if  the  canes  had  been  cut  a little 
lower  down  than  18  inches  on  the  inside,  as  the 
lower  young  Vines  are  cut  the  stronger  is  the 
new  growth,  and  the  better  do  the  canes 
below  the  place  where  cut  swell  afterwards,  but 
as  these  Vines  are  cut  down  and  the  buds 
rubbed  off  to  one  on  each  cane  the  new  growth 
must  be  encouraged  as  much  as  possible  to  make 
vigorous  canes,  so  that  the  top  of  the  house  is 
readied  this  year.  The  bunches  which  have 
made  their  appearance  on  two  canes  must  be 
removed  at  once,  so  as  to  concentrate  the  whole 
energy  of  the  plants  into  the  growth  of  the  rods 
for  tliis  year.  Next  season  will  be  soon  enough 
to  think  about  fruit,  and  then  only  one  bunch 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  each  Vine.  It 
is  a great  mistake  to  overcrop  Vines  when 
young,  as  it  weakens  them  ever  after  ; much 
better  to  ease  them  in  their  early  stages,  so  that 
dependence  can  be  placed  in  them  to  produce  a 
crop  of  fruit  for  at  least  twenty  years  in 
succession. 

3.  Train  up  the  leader  as  fast  as  it  grows 
until  the  top  of  the  house  is  reached  when 
the  point  of  its  growth  may  be  pinched  out, 
which  w'ill  assist  in  plumping  up  the  buds  at 
the  base  of  the  present  year’s  wood.  Allow 
all  the  lateral  growths  to  remain  until  the  first 
leaf  is  formed ; then  pinch  out  the  points ; remove 
all  the  tendrils  as  fast  as  they  form. 

4.  A trellis  made  of  No.  9 galvanised  wire, 

fixed  16  inches  from  the  glass,  either  by  means 
of  eyes  screwed  into  the  rafters  or  fastened 
otherwise,  the  wires  1 foot  apart.  The  growth 
as  fast  as  made  should  be  tied  down  to  the 
wires.  The  main  stem  at  the  bottom  of  the 
house  should  be  underneath  the  trellis,  so  that 
the  canes  can  be  taken  down  and  cleaned 
annually.  The  young  growth  may  be  allowed 
to  remain  above  the  trellis  each  year,  as  it  is 
rather  easier  to  tie  the  shoots  down  to  the  wires 
than  to  secure  them  underneath.  Sufficient 
space  should  be  allowed  for  the  growth  to  swell 
under  each  ligature,  never  tying  them  tight. 
The  roots  should  be  freely  supplied  with  clear 
water,  regulating  the  amount  by  the  rapidity 
of  the  growth  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
border  is  drained,  never  allowing  the  Vines  to 
suffer  for  want  of  it ; neither  should  they  have 
too  much,  as  a stagnation  of  the  roots  arrests 
growth,  of  course.  A good  soaking  given  during 
the  summer,  if  the  weather  be  hot  and  dry, 
twice  a month  will  be  a fair  guide.  ‘ ‘ Seymour  ” 
must  use  his  own  judgment  a little  in  this 
respect.  The  water  should  never  be  given  quite 
cold  ; in  a tepid  state  it  is  the  best — say,  at  a tem- 
perature of  80  degs. — it  will  then  be  safe.  During 
the  summer  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  the  air  of  the 
house  will  warm  it  sufficiently — that  is,  if  ex- 
posed in  a tank  or  tubs  in  the  house.  The  sup- 
ply must  be  lessened  as  the  autumn  advances 
and  the  wood  changes  to  brown,  which  indicates 
the  ripening  period.  In  fine  weather  the  foliage 
should  be  thoroughly  well  drenched  with  water 
applied  vigorously  with  the  syringe  every  after- 
noon, say  about  four  o’clock,  when  the  house 
should  be  closed,  to  gain  the  advantage  of  the 
sun-heat,  which  is  most  favourable  to  Vine- 
growth.  The  syringing  also  helps  to  keep  the 
foliage  clean  and  free  from  dust  and  otherwise 
in  a healthy  condition.  Air  should  be  admitted 
to  the  house  when  the  temperature  reaches 
70  degs  , allowing  the  heat  to  rise  gradually, 
with  air  on,  up  to  76  degs.,  over  which  it  will 
not  be  well  for  the  plants  in  the  same  house  for 
the  heat  to  be  greater  than  that  named,  other- 
wise the  Vines  would  enjoy  a temperature  of 
85  degs.,  with  air  on  the  house  at  the  same 
time,  especially  if  the  house  was  atmospherically 
moist,  occasioned  by  sprinkling  the  paths  during 
the  day  several  times.  S.  P. 

If  you  wish  to  grow  plants  in  pots 

tolerably  well  in  the  same  house,  three  Vines 
trained  on  the  single-rod  system,  and  kept 
spurred  in,  are  enough.  2,  The  only  doubtful 
sort  of  the  three  you  have  selected  is  the  Grizzly 
Frontignan.  It  is  probable  you  may  not  have 


heat  enough  to  ripen  it  in  a satisfactory  manner. 

3,  Yes  ; remove  the  bunches  of  fruit  nov‘  show- 
ing, but  allow  the  lateral  growths  to  extend  to 
the  length  of  1 foot  or  18  inches  on  each  side. 

4,  Get  some  wires  fixed  to  the  rafters,  and 
place  them  14  inches  from  the  glass. — J.  C.  C. 

Strawberry-beds.— This  is  the  best  time 
of  the  year  to  look  over  Strawberry-beds  and 
remove  all  the  blind  plants,  as  those  that  do 
not  send  up  a single  flower-spike,  and  conse- 
quently are  fruitless,  will  make  up  for  it  by  an 
excess  of  leaf-growth  and  profusion  of  runners, 
and  unless  they  are  removed  will  very  soon 
smother  the  fruitful  plants  and  get  the  land  to 
themselves  ; and  as  they  look  so  vigorous,  and 
produce  such  fine  foliage,  the  owners  are  con- 
gratulating themselves  on  the  promising  look  of 
their  Strawloerry-bed  ; but  when  it  comes  to 
gathering  time  the  results  are  disappointing. 

Dig  up  every  blind  plant  at  once,  and  search  out 
every  runner  belonging  to  them,  for  the  young 
ones  will  be  no  better  than  the  old. — J.  G.  H. 

The  matted-row  system  is  similar  to 

what  used  to  be  called  the  “ lazy  bed  ” in  this 
country,  and  consists  in  allowing  the  runners  to 
extend  and  form  a mass  more  or  less  thick  of 
crowns.  Plenty  of  fruit  can  be  had  in  this  way 
with  but  little  trouble,  though,  of  course,  not  of 
such  fine  quality  as  by  the  usual  method  of 
culture.  It  is,  however,  recommendable  for 
light  soils,  as  the  plants  growing  thickly  shade 
the  roots,  and  are  not  therefore  so  liable  to  go 
off  in  dry  weather.  No  doubt  lime  is  to  a 
certain  extent  beneficial  to  Strawberries,  but  in 
the  case  of  light  soil  I should  prefer  to  lay  out 
the  money  in  good  holding  loam,  as  this  per-  v 
manently  improves  it  by  rendering  it  more  i 
retentive  of  moisture,  and  lime  to  a certain 
extent  is  always  present  in  good  loam.  The  J 
best  time  to  sow  Strawberry  seed  is  as  soon  as  ! 
the  fruit  is  ripe.  In  the  case  of  a few  berries 
the  seeds  may  be  picked  out  of  the  pulp,  but  a i 
good  way  is  to  macerate  gently  in  water,  and  t 
sow  pulp  and  all.  Sow  in  pans  of  light  soil,  ; 
and  put  them  in  a frame.  The  young  plants 
will  appear  in  from  a month  to  six  weeks.  If 
sown  thinly  they  may  remain  undisturbed  until 
the  spring  ; otherwise,  they  should  be  pricked 
out  in  pots  or  pans  an  inch  apart.  Plant  out  in  > 
good  ground  in  March,  and  the  following  year  j 
they  will  fruit. — J.  C.  B.  1 

757.— Blister  and  curl  in  Nectarine  | 
leaves. — The  blister  in  Nectarine  and  Peach  ! 
leaves  is  caused  by  a fungus  (Ascomyees  . 
deformans),  the  spawn  of  which  grows  inside  the  c 
leaf,  causing  the  curious  contorted  growth  of  the 
leaf.  There  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  pick  off 
the  infested  leaves,  and  burn  them  as  soon  as 
they  are  noticed,  and  see  that  the  proper 
amount  of  ventilation  and  moisture  is  given. 
The  curled  leaves  are  probably  attacked  by  the 
Peach  aphis  or  black-fly  (Aphis  amygdali).  The 
attack  should  be  grappled  with  as  soon  as  it  is  j 
noticed,  for  after  the  leaves  get  thoroughly  . 
curled  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  any  insecticide 
reach  the  aphides.  Syringing,  or  dipping  the  * 
shoots  in  soft-soap  or  Tobacco-water,  or  soft  \ 
soap  i lb. , extract  from  | lb.  of  Quassia  chips,  ^ 
mixed  with  10  gallons  of  water ; dusting  the  i 
shoots  wdth  snuff  is  also  useful. — G.  S.  S.  3 

768.— Weevils  on  Vines.— If  the  insect  1 
which  is  destroying  the  foliage  of  your  Vines  is  X 
a weevil,  you  should  be  able  to  find  it  after  it  is  M 
quite  dark.  During  the  day  they  hide  them-  i 
selves  very  cleverly  under  anything  which  will  J, 
shelter  them,  even  in  the  strawbands  which  are  S 
sometimes  placed  round  the  stems,  when  5 
planted  outside.  Spread  a sheet  under  the  Vines,  I 
and  after  dark  shake  them  smartly. — G.  S.  S.  Vi 

854.— Pear-trees  losing  their  blossoms.— This  1 
mi^ht  have  been  the  result  of  root-pruning,  especially  if  f 
cut  back  severely. — E.  H. 

788.— Treatment  of  Vines  in  pots.— 

The  treatment  of  the  Vines  has  been  right,  ex- 
cept the  night  temperature  ; 70  degs.  is  too 
high;  10  degs.  less  for  Black  Hamburgh  and# 
Grapes  of  that  class  is  better.  The  number  of  W 
bunches  to  be  left  on  the  Vines  depends  on 
their  strength.  Twelve-inch  pots  are  rather  a _ 
small  size,  and  six  to  eight  bunches  of  fruit  are* 
as  many  as  they  can  carry.  To  do  this  they  | 
will  require  to  be  liberally  supplied  with* 
manure-water  from  the  present  time  until  the! 
fruit  is  nearly  ripe.  I advise  you  to  place  the  J 
pots  in  others  three  or  four  sizes  larger,  placing 
a layer  of  rotten  manure  in  the  bottom  of  each  J 
pot,  and  filling  up  the  space  between  the  two  J 
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pots  with  the  same  material.  If  you  let  down 
the  pots  deep  enough  in  the  others  to  admit  of 
a layer  of  manure  also  being  laid  all  over  the 
potsin  which  theyare  now  growing,  the  roots  will 
soon  find  their  way  over  the  rim  and  down  into 
the  manure  below.  By  doing  this  you  will  in- 
crease the  size  of  both  bunches  and  berries,  and 
save  a lot  of  labour  in  watering.  You  should 
cut  OS'  the  bunches  not  wanted  as  soon  as  the 
berries  are  set. — J.  C.  C. 


ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  L^VE. 

This  is  the  plant  (here  illustrated)  which  I 
suppose  “W.  W.”  refers  to  by  the  name  of 
Oncidium  Karwinski,  under  which  name  it  was 
first  known,  as  Karwinski  first  found  it ; Mr. 
Skinner,  of  Orchid  fame,  was  the  first  to  send  it 
to  this  country,  and  it  first  flowered  here  in  1842. 
It  is  a handsome  plant  and  a free  grower,  found 
in  Central  America,  and  as  it  grows  at  about 
the  same  elevation  as  0.  Alexandrse  it  thrives 
well  under  the  same  conditions  when  under  cul- 
tivation. It  produces  a many-flowered  panicu- 
late raceme,  which  attains  a length  of  between 
'jwo  feet  and  three  feet.  The  flowers  are  very 
fragrant,  and  from  the  absence  of  any  raised 
callosities  on  the  lip  it  has  been  called  a Miltonia 


plant  as  well  as  D.  Jamesianum 
and  D.  infundibulum,  which  some  assert  are  only 
alpine  forms  of  this  plant.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
E 101  one,  think  them  distinct  enough  ; but 
D.  formosum  never  ascends  to  any  altitude 
worth  naming,  and,  indeed,  some  of  the  finest 
varieties  are  said  to  be  found  growing  on  trees 
on  the  coast,  and  within  the  spray  of  salt  water 
during  stormy  weather.  Here  the  rain  is  very 
prevalent,  lasting  more  or  less  throughout  the 
entire  season,  and  therefore  the  drying  which 
this  plant  frequently  gets  from  the  hands  of 
the  cultivator  is  in  direct  opposition  to  its  wants, 
and  I should  advise  it  never  to  be  rested.  The 
plants  should  also  be  in  a very  hot  and  moist 
atmosphere,  and  I also  would  advise  the  water- 
ing  of  the  stages  and  floors  about  them  with 
sea-water.  Make  them  firm  upon  a block  of 
charred  wood,  and  then  fit  them  well  into  a 
shallow  basket  with  a little  peat-fibre,  haneing 
them  in  the  full  light,  and  only  shading  from 
the  sun  s rays  during  very  hot  weather. 

Matt.  Beamble. 
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Odontoglossom  Isve. 

by  some.  The  flowers  are  produced  through  the 
spring  months.  The  plant  should  not  be  tested 
at  any  season  ; the  sepals  and  petals  are  yel- 
lowish-green, transversely  barred  with  cinnamon, 
the  hp  IS  rosy-lilac,  and  usually  white  at  the  end 
It  IS  a strong-growing  plant,  and  very  handsome 
as  a specimen,  either  in  or  out  of  flower,  and 
although  not  much  seen  in  collections  it  is  well 
worthy  of  general  cultivation,  and  in  these  days 

0 general  decoration  its  long  branching  spikes 

are  very  useful  and  effective  in  any  arrangement, 
whilst  the  perfume  yielded  by  its  flowers  render 
It  always  welcome  to  the  lady  population  of 
these  realms,  if  to  no  one  else.  Individually  the 
flowers  are  not  yery  showy,  but  as  seen  in  the 
mass  they  are  very  beautiful.  Pot  in  the  same 
manner  as  recommended  for  0.  Alexandrse,  and 
dram  well.  Matt.  Beamble. 

DENDROBIUM  FORMOSUM  GIGANTEUM. 
‘‘  T.  M.  ” says,  “ Having  just  bought  some  plants 
ot  this  species,  what  shall  I do  with  them,  and 
now  shall  I treat  them?”  Yes,  Mr.  ‘^T.  M.  ” 

1 saw  you  buy  them,  and  they  appeared  ’to  me 

j condition  then  ; but  this  is  a plant 

LI-  u become  thoroughly 

established  in  this  country,  and  most  growers 

Si  for  ^ does 

well  for  the  first  year,  or  perhaps  two,  they  can 

and  do  get  some  beautiful  flowers  during  the 
time  and  then  they  fly  tr,  new  purchases  for  a 
continuance  Now,  I do  not  know  how  to  re- 
ornmend  ‘ T.  M.”  to  manage  his  plants  so  that 
he  can  establish  them,  but  I do  not  know  why 
we  should  not  conquer  the  difficulties  of  this  I 


UROPEDIUM  LINDENI. 

In  reply  to  “ G.  Maskell,”  this  is  a Cypripe- 
diiim  without  a pouch,  and  by  some  authors  it 
is  included  in  the  latter  genus,  being  said  to  be 
only  a monstrous  form  of  Cypripedium  or  an 
attempt  to  regain  its  natural  form.  One  of  the 
principal  causes,  howeyer,  for  the  rejection  of 
this  idea  lays  in  the  fact  that  no  plant  of  Uro- 
pedium  has  eyer  been  found  growing  with  Cy- 
pripedium caudatum,  and  also  from  the  fact  of 
its  being  found  in  too  great  a quantity  and  in  too 
niany  places  to  render  it  possible  to  be  a mere 
abnormal  form  of  0.  caudatum.  “G.  Maskell,” 
howeyer,  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  plant 
IS  nearly  related  to  the  Slipperworts,  and  that 
the  best  place  to  grow  it  is  in  the  warm  corner 
of  the  Odontoglossum-house ; for  as  it  comes 
from  Ocana,  and  at  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet  to 
7,000  feet,  its  natural  surroundings  accord  very 
nearly  with  those  of  O.  Alexaiidrse.  In  general 
appearance  the  plant  resembles  C.  caudatum. 
Ihe  scape  bears  a pair  of  flowers,  and  is  erect 
and  about  a foot  high  ; the  sepals  are  broad, 
much  waved,  creamy-white,  with  green  veins, 
and  the  petals  are  extended  into  long  streamers 
which  grow  to  some  2 feet  or  more  long.  Instead 
of  a pouch  or  lip,  the  place  is  taken  by  a third 
organ  quite  like  the  petals  and  as  long  as  them. 
It  should  be  well  drained  and  potted  in  a mix- 
ture of  vegetable  mould,  peat,  and  loam,  and 
be  treated  as  a terrestrial  plant— that  is  to  say. 
It  should  not  be  raised  on  a mound  above  the 
rim  of  the  pot.  The  plant  grows  mostly  in  the 
forests  under  the  shade  of  trees,  but  sometimes 
it  IS  found  upon  trees.  I cannot  inform  you 
upon  anything  else  in  reference  to  this  plant, 
saving  that  it  requires  a considerable  supply  of 
water  during  the  whole  season. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM  FINDLAYANUM. 

‘‘  W.  W.”  SAYS  he  has  lately  come  into  posses- 
sion of  this  species  of  Orchid,  and  asks  for 
information  respecting  its  treatment?  It  is  a 
beautiful  species,  producing  its  flowers  in  great 
abundance  in  pairs.  These  are  some  .3  inches 
across.  They  are  soft,  rosy-lilac,  suffused  with 
white,  the  lip  rich  yellow,  bordered  with  white. 
Now  is  about  its  time  of  flowering,  or  perhaps  the 
season  is  getting  over ; but  yet  some  examples 
can  still  be  found.  The  plant  is  a native  of  the 
mountain  range  which  parts  Siam  from  Burmah. 
It  appears  to  have  been  discovered  some  nine  or 
ten  years  before  we  saw  it  flowering  in  this 
country,  which  is  now  about  thirteen  years  ago. 
For  some  time  it  remained  a scarce  plant  in 
collections,  but  it  has  now  become  tolerably 
plentiful,  and  to  those  having  the  convenience 
of  a warm  house  I would  say,  as  well  as  to 
“W.  \V.,”  that  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  very 
handsomest  and  most  floriferous  in  the  whole 
family,  and  no  one  should  be  without  it.  It 
grows  some  1 8 inches  or  2 feet  in  length,  the  bulbs 
being  flattened  and  club-shaped  at  the  joints 
and  of  a yellowish  hue.  They  are  leafy,  but 
deciduous.  It  is  very  easily  managed,  and  I 
like  to  grow  it  in  a hanging-basket  best,  usin<? 
for  soil  peat-fibre.  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  some 
nodules  of  charcoal.  The  drainage  must  be 
exceptionally  good  and  open,  as  it  requires  a 
large  quantity  of  water  during  the  summei*  or 
growing  season.  In  winter  it  may  be  kept  dry 
and  cool  until  the  flowers  appear,  which  will  be 


in  the  months  of  January  and  February,  when 
it  requires  more  heat  and  moisture  in  order  to 
bring  tlie  blooms  up  to  their  full  size  and 
Matt.  Bra:mble. 

OUTDOOR  PLANTS, 

PANSIES. 

The  season  for  the  flowering  of  these  very 
popular  flowers  is  now  with  us,  and  as  some  time 
ago  several  enquiries  regarding  them  appeared  in 
Gardening,  I have  thought  it  might  be  helpful 
to  some  if  I were  to  send  you  a few  notes  con- 
cerning them.  Pansies  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  namely:  Fancy,  show,  and  tufted 

Pansies  or  Violas.  Of  course,  all  Pansies  are 
Violas,  but  the  latter  class  retain  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  original.  They  only  differ  from 
the  parent  in  the  size  and  varied  colours  of  the 
flowers.  The  Violas  are  now  used  extensively 
for  bedding  purposes,  and  most  useful  bedders 
they  rnake.  The  real  Pansy  enthusiast  cares 
very  little  about  them,  however,  as  they 
are  not  up  to  his  ideal  as  to  form  and  sub- 
stance, but  to  the  practical  gardener,  who 
has  a large  amount  of  bedding  to  do,  they 
are  simply  invaluable.  They  flower  during 
the  whole  of  the  season,  are  easily  gio  vn 
easily  propagated,  and  not  difficult  to  winter, 
which  is  a very  great  consideration  in- 
deed. For  competition  purposes  they  have  not 
hitherto  been  very  much  used,  but  within  the 
last  few  years  they  have  appeared  on  exhibition 
tables,  and  when  made  up  in  bunches  they  look 
very  well. 

_ Show  Pansies  have  been  grown  and  exhibited 
tor  a long  series  of  years,  and  have  been  brought 
very  nearly  to  perfection,  chiefly  by  amateurs, 
many  of  whom  have  devoted  a great  deal  of 
their  spare  time  to  their  cultivation,  and  in 
return  have  derived  an  untold  amount  of 
pleasure.  I know  of  no  plant  which  has  been 
more  widely  cultivated,  and  which  has  yielded 
a greater  amount  of  satisfaction  to  those  who 
are  not  professional  gardeners  than  the  Pansy 
has  done.  Show  Pansies  are  very  pretty  when 
of  good  substance,  the  eye  solid,  and  their 
markings  quite  distinct. 

Fancy  Pansies,  or,  as  they  used  to  be  called, 

^ “Belgian  ” vars.,  have  in  recent  years  taken 
the  lead,  and  are  leaving  the  show  kinds  some- 
what behind.  They  truly  deserve  the  place 
they  have  attained  to.  Nothing  in  the  way  of 
Pansies  could  be  finer  when  well  grown  than 
some  of  the  recently-raised  sorts.  In  form  and 
substance  they  are  perfect,  and  in  colours  they 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Every  year  their 
cultivation  is  spreading,  and  is  an  increasing 
source  of  enjoyment  to  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
men,  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

I should  have  liked — and,  indeed,  I had  intended 
—to  have  given  some  practical  hints  as  to  how 
Pansies  should  be  grown  so  as  to  ensure  the 
greatest  amount  of  success  ; but  I am  afraid  I 
have  already  trespassed  too  far  on  your  valuable 
space,  and  to  do  it  satisfactorily  I find  it  would 
require  a separate  paper,  which,  with  your  per- 
mission, I may  send  for  some  future  issue.  I 
have  added  a list  of  what  I consider  some  of  the 
Best  varieties  in  each  of  the  foregoino* 
classes.  Fancy  Pansies,  1890  : Alexr.  SmitK 
Mis.  Mark,  Lord  Hamilton,  Dan  Gray,  Jas. 
Campbell,  Henry  Hamilton,  John  Taylor,  Wm 
Smith,  Terra  Cotta,  Teenie  Mitchell.  1889  var.’: 
Agnes  T.  Barrowman,  David  Strachan,  Flora 
McDonald,  Geo.  Anderson,  Jessie  Jamieson, 
John  Jas.  Ashton,  Mrs.  Freeland,  Mrs.  L.  Car- 
negie, Robt.  Cran,  Matthew  Scott,  Julia  Good- 
fellow,  W.  A.  Thomson.  Older  var. : Alexr 
Ollar,  Archie  Buchanan,  Alexr.  Borthwick  and 
Gray,  Blooming  Heather,  Daughter  of  the 
Morning,  Donald  Morrison,  Catherine  Agnes 
Endymion,  Evelyn  Bruce,  Geo.  Cromb,  May 
Tate,  John  Pope,  Jas.  Alexander,  Mag.  A.  Scott 
Mag.  R.  S.  Cocker,  Lord  Rosebery  (Pat),  Lord 
Bute,  Mrs.  Browell,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Paul,  Mrs 
Goodwin,  Mrs.  John  Downie,  Mrs  ’ John 
McConnel,  Neil  Leitch,  Pilry,  Princess  Beatrice, 
Robt.  Jamieson,  and  Sir  Jas.  King,  Show 
Pansies,  dark  seifs : Alexr.  Black,  David  Mal- 
TOlm,  David  Houston,  Jas.  Duy,  Mauve  Queen, 
Rev.  J.  Morrison,  Wm.  Fulton,  Peter  Lyle, 
Alexr.  Lister,  and  John  Paterson. 
White  seifs:  Jessie  Clapperton,  Miss  H 

Douglas,  Mrs.  Gladstone,  and  Bobbie  Harper 
Yellow  seifs:  Archd.  Holland,  Countess  of 
Rosebery,  Gower,  and  Mag.  Thomson.  Yellow 


grounds : Adam  Train,  Alfred  J ohnstone, 

Cochrane  Patrick,  Dr.  D.  P.  Stewart,  Jas. 
Christie,  G.  C.  Gordon,  Jas.  B.  Robertson,  Tom 
Ritchie,  Try-me-0,  \Vm.  Robin,  Dan  Ferguson, 
and  Jas.  McLeish.  White  grounds : Bella  Watt, 
Benachie,  Countess  Jessie  Foote,  John  Scott, 
Lady  Bute,  Lady  Seafield,  and  Mrs.  Jas.  Miller. 

J.  L. 


yellow  instead  of  green.  Other  cultivated 
Snowflakes  are  L.  hyemale  and  L.  roseum  ; both 
of  these,  however,  are  very  rare  and  somewhat 
difficult  to  cultivate.  E. 


SNOWFLAKES  (LEUCOJUM). 

These  are  very  pretty  bulbous  plants  allied  to 
the  Snowdrop.  There  are  several  species  in 
cultivation,  but  only  two  and  their  varieties 
that  are  common. 

Summer  Snowfl.^ke  (L.  cestivum)  is  a tall 
and  vigorous  plant,  bearing  flowers  on  stalks 
from  1 foot  to  1|  feet  high.  The  flowers  are 
white,  drooping  bells,  marked  with  green  both 
inside  and  out,  and  are  produced  in  clusters  of 
from  four  to  eight  blooms  on  each  stem.  The 
leaves  are  very  numerous,  and  in  shape  like 
those  of  Daffodils.  It  blooms  early  in  summer 
(in  many  places  before  spring  has  ended),  and 
forms  a pleasing  object  either  in  the  mixed 
border  or  on  the  margins  of  shrubberies,  where, 
in  company  with  Solomon’s  Seal,  the  grace  of 
its  pendent  flowers  will,  perhaps,  be  even  better 
appreciated.  It  thrives  in  almost  any  kind  of 
soil,  and  is  readily  multiplied  by  separation  of 
the  bulbs.  It  is  an  excellent  plant  for  the  wild 
garden  (see  illustration),  and  increases  as  rapidly 
as  the  Common  Daffodil  under  the  same  circum- 


780.— Treatment  of  seedling  Oarna- 
tiODS. — There  is  no  necessity  whatever  to  pinch 
out  the  side-shoots  of  the  plants,  as  if  they  were 
sown  early  last  year,  and  are  now  strong  and 
healthy,  almost  every  shoot  will  flower  before 
the  advent  of  winter.  Those  that  do  not  will 
be  required  to  serve  as  layers  in  the  case  of  any 
that  are  considered  good  enough  to  propagate, 
and  hence  if  you  remove  the  side  growths  it  will 
be  difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain  any  increase 
— at  any  rate  this  year.  Although  it  is  not  a 
common  occurrence  Carnation  plants  do  occa- 
sionally fail  to  flower  in  the  manner  described, 
and  some  varieties  are  much  shyer  than  others. 
1 should  recommend  trying  a little  stimulating 
manure  of  some  kind,  which  will  probably  cause 
the  plants  to  bloom  later  on  ; if  not,  see  what 
removing  them  in  the  autumn  will  do,  giving 
them  a very  open  and  sunny  spot. — B.  C.  R. 

761.— Double  white  Narcissus  not 
flowering.  — Yours  is  a peculiar  case,  as  I 
have  never  known  this  Narcissus  difficult  to 
flower.  I can  only  suggest  that  it  is  probable 
the  bulbs  are  too  thick  or  the  soil  is  too  poor. 
I advise  you  to  take  them  up  in  the  autumn 
and  plant  them  again,  either  in  a fresh  position 
or  else  di’ess  the  present  one  with  some  fresh 


Snowflakes  in  the  wild  garden i 


stances.  Another  Snowflake,  a 
ffistivum  known  in  gardens 
name  of  L.  pulchellum,  is 
dezi,  a native  of  Majorca 


stem.  It  also 
Being  greatly 
Eestivum,  it  is 
however,  who 


form  of  L. 
under  the 
L.  Hernan- 
and  Minorca. 

This  grows  to  about  the  same  height 
as  L.  Eestivum,  but  has  narrower  leaves, 
flowers  only  half  the  size,  and  usually 
not  more  than  three  on  each 
flowers  nearly  a month  earlier, 
inferior  in  its  appearance  to  L. 
not  much  cultivated.  Those, 
wish  to  grow  it  can  treat  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  L.  Eestivum.  The  latter  is  naturalised  in 
some  parts  of  England. 

Spring  Snowflake  (L.  vernum)  bears  flowers 
on  stalks  from  4 inches  to  6 inches  high.  The 
fragrant  drooping  flower  resembles  that  of  a 
large  Snowdrop,  the  tips  of  the  petals  being  well 
marked  with  a green  or  yellowish  spot.  It  is  an 
excellent  subject  for  rockwork,  and  no  less 
valuable  as  a border  plant,  thriving  in  a light, 
rich,  and  well-drained  soil.  Imported  bulbs  of 
the  spring  Snowflake  make  little  show  for  the 
first  year  or  two,  but  after  that  time,  when 
established  in  sandy  loam  and  peat  in  a some- 
what shady  border,  they  flower  very  freely  and 
regularly.  Probably  the  vitality  of  the  bulbs  is 
impaired  by  the  drying  process  to  which  all 
bulbs  are  subjected  in  going  through  a market, 
but  this  process  has  a beneficial  effect  on  some 
species.  L.  carpaticum  flowers  a month  or  six 
weeks  later  than  L.  vernum,  and,  unlike  that 
species,  begins  to  expand  its  blossoms  when 
ilie  stalk  and  the  leaves  are  scarcely  above 
the  ground.  The  petals,  too,  are  [tipped  with 


earth  and  well-rotted  manure.  How  have  you 
treated  the  leaves  of  the  plants  in  past  seasons  ? 
If  you  have  cut  them  off  while  green,  as  so  many 
foolishly  do  at  this  time  of  year,  with  all  kinds 
of  bulbs,  that  is  enough  to  account  for  your 
failure. — J.  C.  C. 


This  is  not  uncommon,  and,  I think,  is 

often  caused  by  the  plants  being  too  dry  at  the 
roots  when  the  buds  are  forming.  Your  bulbs 
being  on  a dry,  warm  border  they  probably 
suffer  in  April  from  a too  dry  condition  of  the 
soil.  In  the  case  of  early-blooming  Narcissus 
this  would  not  matter,  but  the  double  Poet’s 
Narcissus  does  not  flower  until  the  season  is  far 
advanced,  and  therefore  needs  more  moisture. 
Try  some  of  the  bulbs  in  a different  position 
where  the  soil  is  moister,  but  where  they  get 
plenty  of  sun  to  ripen  them  off  after  blooming. 
— J.  C.  B 

764.  — Moving ‘Polyanthuses,  &c.-— 

These,  with  Auriculas  and  Primroses,  both  single 
and  double,  where  used  for  the  embellishrnent 
of  the  flower-beds  in  the  spring,  are  best  divided 
and  replanted  now  at  once,  just  as  new  growth 
is  commencing,  which  it  does  directly  the  flower- 
spikes  have  decayed.  Every  piece  that  can  be 
separated  from  the  rest  with  roots  attached  will 
grow  and  make  suitable  plants  for  planting 
again  in  the  beds  next  autumn,  if  properly 
treated  now.  A north  border,  or  under  the 
shade  of  standard  fruit-trees,  answers  well  for 
the  summer  quarters  of  all  those  subjects  named. 
The  reason  for  this  is,  if  the  summer  be  hot, 
they  like  some  shade  after  being  divided,  and. 


consequently,  ate  greatly  checked  in  theirgrowth. 

The  shade  afforded  by  the  wall,  or  trees,  saves  the 
trouble  of  artificial  shading  and  some  watering 
also,  which,  if  dry,  is  necessary  to  ensure  a good 
growth  upon  the  newly  divided  roots.  Planted 
in  rows  10  inches  apart,  and  about  8 inches  from 
plant  to  plant,  using  a small  portion  of  well 
decayed  manure,  leaf  soil,  or  refuse  soil  from 
the  potting  bench ; into  either  of  these  the  roots 
freely  run,  and  afford  good  balls  of  earth  by 
which  the  plants  at  lifting  time  can  be  removed. 

In  this  manner  no  check  will  then  be  ex- 
perienced.— S.  P. 

It  will  be  quite  safe  to  move  all  the  plants  you 

mention  provided  that  you  plant  them  firmly,  and  after 
watering  well,  keep  them  shaded  for  a day  or  two.  I 
should  not  recommend  their  being  divided  at  present.  I 
always  divide  my  plants  in  the  autumn.— A.  G.  Butler. 

819.— Bedding  Pansies.— I usually  give 
these  plants  from  9 inches  to  a foot  apart ; if 
strong  plants  they  make  a good  deal  of  growth  in 
every  direction  during  the  summer.  If  taken  up 
carefully  they  may  be  moved  now, but  theyshould 
be  well  watered  and  shaded  for  a day  or  two 
from  hot  sunshine.  The  best  manure  for 
Pansies  to  retain  their  colouring  and  size  is 
made  by  diluting  house- slops  ; but,  as  this  is  a 
powerful  stimulant,  it  must  be  used  with 
caution. — A.  G.  Butler. 

783. —Stocks  from  seed.  — To  grow 
Stocks  to  perfection  sow  the  seed  in  April  very 
thinly  in  a cool  frame,  and  do  not  prick  them  out 
before  planting  them  where  they  are  to  bloom, 
but  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  large  enough 
to  handle,  plant  them  out  at  once  where  they 
are  to  remain,  choosing  a showery  day  for  the 
purpose.  Have  the  ground  thoroughly  well 
broken  up  and  manured,  and  all  in  readiness  so 
that  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  first  favour- 
able day.  Plant  rather  thickly  to  allow  of  all 
the  single  ones  being  pulled  out  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  seen  which  they  are. — C.  Smith. 

“Shanking  ” is  the  term  applied  to  the 

affection  from  which  you  lose  your  plants.  It 
arises  usually  from  defective  drainage,  or  at 
times  from  a too  confined  and  stuffy  atmosphere, 
or  the  plants  standing  too  far  from  the  glass. 
Try  draining  the  seed-box  or  pot  with  plenty  of 
coal  cinders  or  broken  bricks.  Keep  it  near  the 
glass  and  the  soil  rather  dry,  and  as  soon  as  the 
seedlings  can  be  handled  prick  them  off  into 
other  boxes  or  a frame,  in  light  sandy  soil,  and 
ventilate  freely,  and  I am  sure  you  will  not  lose 
many. — B.  C.  R. 

745.— Treatment  of  Primula  Sie- 

boldi.— This  is  a perfectly  hardy  flower,  and  ,| 
will  suffer  if  kept  under  glass  during  the 
summer.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  fade  put  the 
plants  in  the  open  in  a situation  sheltered  from 
cold  wind,  and  keep  them  wed  watered  until  the^j 
foliage  dies  down,  as  they  are  not  evergreen."' 
Keep  the  soil  moderately  moist  through  the 
summer  and  in  early  autumn.  If  they  are  root- 
bound  repot  in  good  loam  with  a little  leaf-soil, 
and  in  November  put  them  in  a frame  or  cool- 
house.  When  they  get  too  much  crowded  they 
can  be  pulled  to  pieces  and  potted  up  again 
separately.  The  pots  may  be  plunged  in  the^ 
open  air,  but  this  is  not  indispensable. —J.  C.  B. 

776.— Helleborus  niger.— It  is  not  at  all 
uncoininon  for  Christmas  Roses  to  be  infested|^ 
with  aphides,  and  many  failures  in  their  culture 
might  probably  be  traced  to  their  influence,  I 
have  some  plants  in  pots  that  were  covered 
with  them,  and  as  they  come  on  the  under: 
side  of  the  leaves  the  damage  is  not  perceived  j , 
until  the  leaves  turn  yellow.  These  aphides  j 
are  much  larger  than  those  that  infest  most^ 
things,  and  are  consequently  more  destructive.^- 
You  will  find  nicotine  soap  very  good,  used  at., 
the  rate  of  4 oz.  to  the  gallon  and  according  to^ 
directions.  Thoroughly  syringe  the  leaves  twice 
or  three  times  at  an  interval  of  three  days. 

J C R 

*82‘V— Dividing  Porget-me-nots.  — Forget-me 

nots  are  more  viKm*ous  when  raised  from  seeds  annually* 

Sow  at  once  in  a cool  situation. — E.  H. 

If  you  allow  your  plants  to  sow  their  own  seed 

von  will  have  an  abundance  of  vigorous  young  plants  in 
qloom  next  May.  Last  year  I had  two  forget-me-nots  in 
,ny  rockery,  and  now  the  m^^^s  of  young  plants  would 
probably  number  at  least  a hundred,  allot  which  haie 
lowered  well  and  freely. — A.  G.  Butler. 

7QK GlrowiiiH  Cactus  Dahlias.  — . ’ 

Hart  ’’  should  try  the  old  stools  of  Cactus  Dahlias, 
them  out  in  April,  and  letting  them  make  all 
out-of-doors.  The  young  plants  mentioned  as  hein?  P“ 
nhased  and  proving  unsatisfactory,  were  probahlj  too 
small,  weak,  and  late  to  make  sufficient 
the  season  ; if  the  old  stools  were  planted  out  like 

they  would  he  in  bloom  by  the  middle  of  June.- -J  t.  H 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Q!««nc*  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Garden  ino  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  dearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gaedenins,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden , Lon- 
don. Letters onbutdness should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardenins  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Ar  sw  ere  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  he  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

873. — Quassia-chips. — After  they  have  been  once 
boiled  to  make  an  in.seoticide,  can  they  be  used  a second 
time  ?— Beta. 

874.  —Soil  and  treatment  of  Auriculas.— What 
i the  proper  soil  for  these  plants,  and  what  is  the  best 
kind  of  treatment? — Wilfred  New.man. 

875. — Tobacco  - liquor.  — What  is  the  requisite 
rength  required  tor  this  lo  kill  g-reen-fly,  and  how  much 
ater  should  be  added  to  the  liquor? — Scotia. 

870.— liilium  candidum.— I have  a bulb  of  this 
Lily  in  a pot.  It  is  nearly  0 feet  high,  and  has  fourteen 
healthy  buds.  Is  it  usual  for  this  Lily  to  be  so  tall  ?— 
Beta. 

877. — Strawberry-plants  not  flowering.— If 

Strawberry-plants  do  not  flower  the  first  year  in  the  open 
ground,  is  it  advisable  to  replace  them  wi  h others? — 
A.  K.,  Liverpool. 

878. — Treatment  of  a Crassula  (Kalosan- 

thes).— Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  what  treatment  a 
Crassula  plant  needs,  and  how'  to  increase  it,  and  where  to 
keep  it  in  winter? — Devon. 

879. — Treatment  of  Pigs.— Will  anyone  please  to 
tell  me  the  proper  treatment  of  Pigs  in  a house  ? This 
year  the  first  crop  dropped  off  when  about  half-size.  Now 
the  second  crop  is  doing  the  same. — J.  S. 

880. — Destroying  Bell  Woodbind.— My  garden 
is  much  choked  with  Bell  Woodbind.  I have  had  it  dug 
out  for  three  years,  and  this  year  it  is  the  same.  Can  any- 
one tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  it  ?— Finchley. 

831.— Iris  Kaempferi.— I have  a pan  of  strong  seed- 
lings, and  I am  at  a loss  how  to  treat  them.  Should  they 
be  planted  out,  or  what  would  be  the  best  treatment  ? 
Should  they  be  wintered  in  a cold  frame  ?— Scotia. 

882.— Oobaca  scandens.— What  is  the  proper  treat- 
ment for  this?  I have  several  in  a greenhouse  ; but  they 
will  not  flower,  and  though  there  are  bunches  of  green 
leaves,  a lot  of  the  stem  is  bare  and  withered.— Wilfred 
Newji.an. 

833.— Wallflowers  growing  tali.— I have  sown 
seed  of  the  best  strain,  and  healthy  plants  resulted  ; but 
do  what  I w'ill  they  grow  tall  and  stocky,  instead  of  beini- 
nice  bushy  plants.  What  is  the  cause  of  this?— Wilfred 
Newman. 

884. -Making  clay  into  ballast.— Can  anyone 
kindly  inform  me  how  to  proceed  to  make  clay  into 
ballast?  I have  a good  deal  of  clay  in  my  garden,  and 
should  like  to  know  the  method  of  starting  the  fire,  &c.  ? 
— G.  B.  B. 

885  — Softening  hard  water  for  garden  use. 
— Is  hard  water  containing  a lot  of  lime  any  use  for 
watering  a garden  ? If  not,  is  there  any  simple  way  of 
softening  it,  so  as  to  make  it  good  for  w'aterin'>-  purposes? 
-Young  Gardener. 

886.  — Growing  Mushrooms  without 

manure. — I have  a large  and  very  dark  shed  attached 
to  my  house.  Can  I grow  JIushrooms  there  without 
manure  (on  account  of  smell)?  I can  get  plenty  of  good 
earth,  well  manured,  if  it  is  possible  to  grow  them. X.  Y.  Z 

887. — Tomatoes  on  a hot-bed.— I have  planted 
four  of  these  on  the  top  of  a hot-bed.  Should  I leave  the 
glass  on,  and  should  I train  them  along  the  ground  like 
Cucumbers  or  not  ? They  are  now  4 inches  hio-h  When 
will  the  fruit  be  likely  to  be  ripe  ? Do  they  require  much 
water  or  liquid-manure  ? — Wilfred  Newman. 

888. — Making  a Lily  of  the  Valley  bed  —Will 
someone  kindly  enlighten  me  as  to  the  best  mode  of  making 
a Lily  of  the  Valley  bed  ? A heavy  clay  soil  seems  highly 
favourable  for  the  development  of  the  plants  ; butasiuuch 
cannot  be  said  of  the  flowers,  as  these  are  conspicuous 
chiefly  by  their  absence.— Alfred  B.  Richard.son. 

889. — Roses  in  a frame.— I have  a few  Roses  in  pots 
under  a glass  frame  facing  south.  The  thermometer  rises 
in  the  mid-day  to  00  degs.,  and  goes  down  at  niv-ht  to 
i>2  degs.  The  leaves  turn  yellow  and  wither.  Wdl  the 
two  extreme  temperatures  account  for  this  ? How  often 
shall  I syringe  them  to  keep  down  mildew?— A Learner 

890. -Aberia  Caflfra  or  Kei  Apple-tree.— I am 
requested  to  grow  this  plant  for  its  fruit.  I have  raised 
8 .me  seedlings,  and  should  be  glad  to  know  how  to  treat 
them  to  get  them  in  a small  state,  if  possible,  either  in  a 
rather  early  or  late  vinery?  It  is,  I believe,  a native  of 
Ab^vssmia,  and  I am  told  that  it  ripens  its  fruit  in  Italy. 

891.  Pbiloca.ctu.3  crenfitns. — I am  very  anxious 
to  know  the  proper  treatment  of  Philooaotus  orenatus  ? 
The  flowers  do  not  set  m the  summer,  as  some  of  the 
other  sorts  do  ; but  on  last  year’s  leaves.  When  the  new 
growth  begins,  they  turn  to  leaves,  or  come  to  nothinir 
or  else  appear  at  the  bottom  of  the  stems,  close  to  the 
roots. ~~E.  B.  (J, 


892.  — A neglected  garden. — l have  just  moved 
into  a fresh  house,  and  the  g-arden  at  the  back  is  a com- 
plete wilderness — nothing  but  weeds.  I know  nothing  of 
gardening,  and  should  like  a little  advice  from  someone  as 
to  its  management?  There  is  an  old  looking  Grape-Vine 
growing  next  a wall,  but  the  branches  are  not  trained  at 
all.  What  should  I do  with  it? — Novice. 

893. — Nettles  and  other  weeds  on  a tennis- 
lawn. — What  is  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  Nettles  and 
other  weeds?  I recently  made  a tennis-lawn,  and  sowed 
it  with  lawn-seed  ; but  I suppose  the  soil  must  have  been 
full  of  Nettle-seed,  for  I have  now  a fine  crop  of  Nettles. 
If  mown  close,  will  they  come  up  again,  or  is  it  necessary 
to  take  them  up  by  the  roots?— C.  K.,  Liverpool. 

S94.~ Worms  in  Chrysanthemum  pots.— 
Would  some  good  grower  of  Chiysanthemums  kindly 
inform  me  how  to  exterminate  worms  from  the  flowering 
pots  of  Chrysanthemums?  My  manure  that  I used  from 
an  old  hot-bed  was  full  of  small  worms,  and  although  I 
carefully  looked  it  over,  I am  sure  I did  not  get  all  out. 
If  lime  is  advised,  kindly  say  how  to  be  used,  and  what 
quantities?— Constant  Reader. 

895.— Destroying  ants.— Can  anyone  kindly  tell 
me  of  any  way  of  getting  rid  of  ants  in  a garden,  and  in 
forcing-houses?  I have  beautiful  forced  Peaches;  but  as 
soon  as  they  are  nearly  ripe  they  are  devoured  by  ants, 
which  over-run  the  Peach-houses.  I have  tried  carbolic- 
powder  scattered  round  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  cotton- 
wool dipped  in  paraffin  tied  round  the  stem  ; but  nothing 
seems  to  have  any  effect  on  the  ants.— G. 

895.— A free-flowering  old  Cactus.— I have  a 
plant  of  the  old  scarlet  (’actus,  and  I estimate  its  age  at 
50  years,  having  had  it  myself  for  43  or  44  years.  Last 
year  it  had  43  blossoms,  none  of  them  opening  under  size, 
and  looked  truly  magnificent.  This  year  it  has  162  blooms 
on,  all  of  which  look  very  healthy.  Can  anyone  kindly 
inform  me  if  it  is  a common  occurrence  for  this  kind  of 
plant  to  flower  so  freely  ? I,  mvself,  think  that  it  is  very 
good  for  this  locality  (Bermondsey),  where  it  has  been 
ever  since  I have  had  it.— J.  D. 

897. — Vines  losing  their  leave.s.—On  April  22nd 
last,  my  gardener  syringed  my  Vines  and  damped  the 
floor  of  my  greenhouse,  which  is  not  artificially  heated, 
and  closed  in  a warm  sun  at  four  p.m.,  the  Vines  then  just 
showing  fruit ; but  there  followed  a very  cold  night  and 
bitter  weather.  All  the  leaves  fell  off.  An  outer  house, 
into  which  the  same  Vine  extends,  which  was  not  wetted, 
was  not  injured.  Will  anyone  explain  the  cause  ? Was  it 
wet  followed  by  cold,  or  the  sunlight  the  next  day  falling 
upon  w'et  leaves?  What  is  the  cause  of  “scalding,”  of 
^hkhwthis  was  apparently  an  extreme  exam^e  ? — 

898. — Tomato-leaves  turning  yellow.— I have 

a young  Tomato-plant  which  has  only  been  in  my  posses- 
sion since  the  beginning  of  April.  It  is  in  a lO-inch  pot, 
with  a good  dressing  of  manure  in  it.  It  is  never  allowed 
to  get  dry,  and  the  greenhouse  I have  it  in  has  the  sun  on 
it  all  day.  It  is  now  in  blossom.  The  top  leaves  are  green 
and  in  a healthy  condition  ; but  the  bottom  leaves  turn 
yellow  and  then  wither  up.  How  can  I remedy  this  ? 
Ought  it  to  be  kept  outside  and  in  a cooler  position.  I 
may  say  that  it  was  quite  healthy  when  I had  it.  I shall 
be  glad  of  any  information  to  prevent  the  leaves  droppina- 
off  ?— Zephyr,  Cardiff.  ^ ® 

899. — Gold  and  sliver  flsh,  &o.  — I have  an 
aquarium  containing  three  gold  and  silver  fish— four 
minnows,  two  water  beetles,  and  a few  snails.  Shingle  at 
the  bottom.  Duck  Weed  at  the  top.  They  all  feed  off  the 
weed,  and  seem  to  bite  off  the  leaves  ; the  stalks  go  to  the 
bottom,  the  bits  of  leaves  mixing  up  with  that  living  on 
the  top.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  whether  this  weed 
grows  and  increases  in  the  water,  or  whether  it  requires 
renewing?  If  so,  and  it  is  necessary  for  their  health,  what 
is  to  be  done  in  the  winter,  when  there  is  not  any  on  the 
ponds?  Will  anything  else  supply  its  place?  Any  other 
infonnation  relative  to  the  keeping  of  goldfish,  I shall  be 
very  much  obliged  for?— Judith  S.  Cattley. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
amwers  should  they  he  able  to  ojffkr  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

900. — “Wall  clim"b©rs  {C,  ir.). — Passiflora  princeps, 
Tacsonia  exoniensis,  Rhynchospermum  jasminoides,  and 
PlumbaifO  capensis  are  all  suitable  plants  for  the  situation 
mentioned. 

901. — Rosedeaves  with  blackish  - purple 
st/3;ins  {H.  E.  S.). — These  blotches  are  caused  by  a 
fungus  named  Asteroma  ros».  I know  of  no  remedy  other 
than  the  removal  of  the  leaves  by  hand-picking. — \V.  Q.  S. 

902. — Champignons  (R.  N.).  — A small,  thin- 

stemmed, buff-coloured  Mushroom,  with  distinct  gill,., 
which  grows  in  “ Fairy-rings”  in  pastures  and  on  downs 
and  IS  popularly  called  the  “ Champignon,”  is  edible,  and 
one  of  the  best  of  its  class  when  well  cooked.— W.  G.  S. 

. 903.— Soil  for  Palms  (S.  P.;. -Turfy  loam  and  peat 
in  equal  parts,  with  the  addition  of  a few  pieces  of  char- 
coal about  the  size  of  Nuts  and  a liberal  quantity  of  coarse 
silver  sand,  will  grow  Palms  well.  When  the  pots  are  full 
of  roots  liquid-manure  or  some  good  artificial  manure  may 
be  given  with  advantage. 

004.— Cucumhers  from  cuttings  (P.  C.  W.).— 
Take  off  short-jointed  shoots  having  a growing  point. 
Cut  off  with  a sharp  knife  immediately  below  the  joint 
and  insert  singly  in  small  pots  filled  with  sandy  soil’ 
Place  under  a bell-glass  or  handlight  in  a warm  ‘pit  or 
house,  and  if  kept  in  a moist  condition  they  will  root  in  a 
few  days.  If  a leaf  can  be  left  close  to  the  ioint  all  the 
better. 

905. --Pinks  for  forcing  (Oianf/uis). —Cuttings  of 
Pinks  for  forcing  should  now  be  put  in  and  potted  on 
singly  as  soon  as  rooted.  They  are  easily  managed  and  do 
not  occupy  much  room,  and  with  a little  warmth  afford  a 
good  succession  of  sweet-soented  flowers.  They  are  not 
much  subject  to  insects,  though  green-fly  sometimes 
attacks  the  young  leaves ; its  presence,  however,  is  easily 
detected  by  the  leaves  beginning  to  curl  up.  Dipping  anil 
syringing  with  Tobacco-water  will  be  found  the  best 
reniedies.  The  plants  must  always  be  sufficiently  supplied 
with  water  or  they  soon  get  into  a stunted  condition 


900.— Destroylngwlld  Convolvulus (D.  W.  C.) 

— The  only  tnie  way  of  doing  this  will  be  to  keep  the  tops 
out  off  witli  the  hoe  immediately  after  they  make  their 
appearance;  indeed,  if  the  ground  is  kept  constantly 
hoed,  their  shoots  will  not  have  a chance  of  appearing 
above  ground  and  the  roots  will  then  in  time  die  from 
want  of  that  support  which  the3’  can  only  obtain  from 
leaves  and  shoots. 

907.  —Fennel  as  salad  (F.  S.).  - it  is  not  the 
common  Fennel  that  is  so  much  used  in  Iraly  for  s,alads, 
but  a variety  called  Finoochio.  It  is  blanched  and  eaten 
like  Celery,  either  raw  or  cooked.  Finoochio  requires  a 
light,  deep,  rich  soil  and  a rather  moist  situation.  Sow 
from  April  to  July  in  deep  drills  1 foot  apart,  cover  the 
seed  lightly.  Thin  out  the  plants  in  the  rows  to  about 
8 inches  apart ; earth  up  like  Celery  when  sufficiently 
large. 

908. — Oleander  not  blooming  (0.  B.).~We 
should  suppose  that  the  plant  in  question  does  not  get 
enough  light  and  air  when  expanding  its  blossoms.  As 
soon  as  the  flower-buds  appear  admit  air  freelj'.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  the  best  plan  to  place  the  plant  in  the  open  air 
in  a very  sunny  position  during  the  summer  months.  The 
growth  that  has  been  made  is  probably  of  a somewhat 
feeble  nature.  This  plant  revels  in  hot  .sunshine  in  com- 
bination with  abundance  of  moisture  at  the  root  during 
the  growing  season. 

909.  — Treatment  of  Salvia  gesneraefolia 
((?.  S.  r.).— This  most  useful  winter-flowering  plant  natur- 
ally assumes  a bushy  habit ; but  to  furnish  the  plants 
with  plenty  of  shoots  near  the  base  the  points  of  the  lead- 
ing growths  sliould  now  be  pinched  out.  These  ought  to 
be  at  once  plunged  out-of-doors  in  a sunny,  sheltered 
situation.  This  Salvia  is  a free  grower  and  makes  roots 
rapidly.  In  the  course  of  about  six  weeks  time  the  plants 
will  require  moving  into  larger  pots  for  blooming  in, 
keeping  them  outside  until  the  beginning  of  September. 

910. — Treatment  of  Vines  (^.  A.  C.). -You  have 
donequite  right  in  ventilating  as  described,  and  in  reducing 
the  number  of  bunches  on  the  Vines  to  one  on  each  side- 
spur,  and  tlie  shoots  should  also  be  reduced  to  one  on  each 
spur.  They  should  be  stopped  by  pinching  out  the  point  of 
the  shoot  two  or  three  leaves  beyond  the  bunch,  according 
to  the  roof  space  available  in  the  house,  taking  care  to  avoid 
overcrowding.  The  leading  shoots  of  the  Vines  should 
not  be  topped ; but  allowed  to  grow  at  will  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  space  available.  The  side-laterals  they  put 
forth  should,  however,  be  pinched  back  at  one  or  two 
leaves  from  the  stems.  Read  Gardening  regularly  for 
other  general  cultural  details. 

911. — Hardy  climlbers  for  basket  handles 

Scarcely  any  hardy  climber  is  so  well  suited 
to  this  purpose  as  Ivy,  for  it  is  evergreen,  permanent,  and 
will  bear  any  amount  of  trimming.  Showy-looking 
handles  would  detract  from  the  ^ay  colours  of  the  flowera 
massed  in  the  baskets.  A margin  of  Ivy  and  the  handle 
covered  with  the  same  material,  whether  green  or  varie- 
gated, greatly  improve ' the  appearance  of  iron-wire 
baskets.  Some  baskets  should  be  dressed  with  green, 
some  with  golden,  and  some  with  silver-leaved  Ivies,  and 
the  floral  fittings  should  be  such  as  would  harmonise  with 
the.se  colours.  Petunias,  Verbenas,  Phlox  Driimmondi, 
and  similar  plants  are  exactly  suited  for  baskets. 


TO  CORRES.PONDBNTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remerriber  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cemnot  under- 
take  to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Herbert  Hills. — The  sorim  canvas  is  an  e.xcellent  shading 

material,  and  is  advertised  in  this  paper. J.  A.  C. — 

Barron’s  “Vines  and  Vine  Culture.”  price  5s.  9d.,  post 

free  from  this  office. J.  W.  Bridgford,  jVoff«.— Apply 

to  Messrs.  Janies  Veitch  & Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 

Chelsea,  London,  S.W. IF.  P.  ilL— The  Roses  being  S5 

recently  planted  would  (in  addition  to  weak  stocks)  no 

doubt  account  for  their  weakness. E.  M.  Oivens.—The 

Narcissus  require  replanting  on  well  tilled  and  rich  ground 
in  the  autumn. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

***  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening’  Illus- 
trated, S7,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— J?.  S'.— Spiraea  Thunbergi. 

Edward  Chapman. — Globe-flower  (Trolliuseuropaeus). 

D.  Baijent,  Woking. — Orange  Monkey-flower  (Diplacus 

(Mimulus)  glutinosus). J.  C.  S.  IF.— Diplacus  (Mimu- 

lus)  glutinosus. John  H'att.— Impossible  to  name  any 

plant  accurately  from  a description  only.  Send  speoime’n 

in  flower. A.  H. — A Plantain  Lily  (Funkia  undulata^ 

Miss  Elliott. — A malformed  Wallflower. Lady 

Hart,  Kilkenny,  Ireland. — Scilla  campanulata. F.  D. 

— You  must  send  flowers  of  the  Rhododendrons.  We 

cannot  name  from  a description  only. J.  E.  Foster. — 

White-flowered  shrub,  Amelanchier  Botryapium ; Other 
specimen,  American  Senna-plant  (Cassia  marilandica). 
Number  specimens  in  future. S.— 1,  Veronica  Traversi  ; 

2,  Viola  ououllata  ; 3.  Apparently  a Brodisea  ; but  speci- 
men was  a bad  one ; 4,  Ornithogalum  spicatum. H.  H. 

— Hodgin’s  Holly  (Ilex  Hodginsi). P.  IF. — Specimen 

too  much  bruised  to  recognise. Ben-my-chree. — Com- 

mon double-white  Poet’s  Narcissus  (Narcissus  poeticus 

fl.-pl.). E.  M.  C. — Gereus  speoiosissimus. Horace. 

—Persian  Lilac  (Syringa  persica). F.  Clarke.— \,  Orchis 

Morio  ; 2,  A Crowfoot,  probably  Ranunculus  hederaceus  ; 

3,  Marsh  Thistle  (Carduus  palustris). Kenilworth. — 

Narcissus  poeticus  recurvus. Bates.  — Insufficient 

specimens. H.  C. — Impossible  to  name  from  such  a 

tinj’  scrap. Oeo.  Curling. — 1,  Antennaria  tomentosa  ; 

2,  Veronica  sessilifolia  ; 3,  Aubrietia  violaoea. Robert 

Oreening.— Smith’s  Medlar  (Mespilus  Smith!). 


Catalogues  received.— Rare  Plants  and  Orchids. 

William  Bull,  636,  King’s-road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

Boses,  Clematis,  0-reenhouse,  and  Hard  Plants.  H. 
English,  Clevedon  Nurseries,  Lea  Grove-road,  Clevedon, 

Somerset. Choice  Fiich.iias.  W.  E.  Boyce,  Victoria 

Cottages,  Archwaj'-road,  Highgate,  London,  N. 
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BEES. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

The  present  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to 
commence  bee-keeping,  swarms  being  now  ob- 
tainable, many  apiarians  having  these  for  dis- 
posal at  this  season.  The  trouble  of  managing 
bees,  compared  with  the  pleasure  tlieir  study 
affords  and  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  them,  is 
nothing.  The  cost  of  food  is  scarcely  anything, 
and  the  return  may  be  considered  clear  gain.  It 
s not  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  flowers 
which  afford  honey,  bnt  those  wliich  abound  in 
the  open  fields.  SVhite  Clover,  Trefoil,  Beans, 
Vetches,  Heath,  Wild  Thyme,  Borage,  Eurze, 
Broom,  and  Bramble,  yield  a rich  supply.  One 
great  drawback  to  many  persons  who  would 
otherwise  gladly  become  bee-keepers  is  the  risk 
of  being  stung.  Although  it  is  morally  im- 
possible for  even  the  most  skilled  apiarian  to 
be  quite  exempt  from  an  occasional  sting,  still 
the  chances  of  being  stung  may  be  greatly 
reduced  by  having  tlie  face  and  hands  protected 
wlien  amongst  the  bees. 

Veil  and  gloves. — Being  well  protected 
against  stings  insures  that  coolness  and  con- 
fidence which  are  such  essential  qualifications 
in  a successful  bee-master,  but,  as  a rule,  the 
beginner  in  bee-keeping  soon  learns  Lo  manipu- 
late without  gloves  and  to  dispense  with  the 
veil  as  coolness  and  confidence  take  the  place 
of  timidity.  When  attacked  by  a bee  it  is  bad 
policy  to  fight  and  strike  at  it,  because  a mis- 
directed blow  ensures  a retributive  sting. 
There  is  said  to  be  over  two  liundred 
specifics  for  bee-stings.  One  of  the  latest, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  best  remedy,  is  car- 
bolic acid.  Liquid  ammonia  is  a known 
good  remedy,  but  many  remedies  are  useless,  as 
constitutions  vary,  and  what  would  relieve  pain 
in  one  case  would  probably  produce  a contrary 
effect  in  another  ; but  there  is  a happy  consola- 
tion from  the  fact  tliat  the  oftener  one  gets 
stung  the  less  is  the  effect  produced  thereby. 
The  bee,  as  a rule,  leaves  its  sting  in  the  wound, 
which  causes  its  death,  and  as  the  sting  con- 
tinues to  inject  venom  after  the  bee  has  parted 
witli  it,  it  should  be  extracted  as  (juicldy  as 
pos.sible.  Bees  may  be  easily  subdued  by  being 
fumigated  with  smoke  of  lighted  touchwood, 
brown  paper,  &c.,  used  in  a smoker,  which  con- 
sists of  a tin  tube  with  bellows  attached,  by  the 
use  of  which  the  smoke  can  be  puffed  into  any 
part  of  the  liive  desired,  and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  bees  will  seldom  sting  if  filled 
with  sweets,  and  that  the  effect  of  smoking  a 
hive  is  to  make  the  bees  immediately  gorge 
themselves  with  honey.  On  removing  the  quilt 
after  smoking  the  bees  are  seen  with  their  heads 
inserted  in  the  unsealed  combs  filling  them- 
selves with  honey,  and  this  is  just  what  they  do 
when  about  to  swarm,  hence  it  is  that  swarm 
ing  bees  seldom  sting.  Gentleness  in  the  hand 
ling  of  bees  is  the  great  secret ; the  hands  may 
be  covered  with  bees  when  manipulating  in  a 
gentle,  deliberate  manner  and  no  signs  of  sting 
ing  appear.  It  is  well,  also,  to  remember  that 
nothing  is  more  offensive  or  more  irritating  to 
bees  than  the  human  breath,  and  that,  there- 
fore, breathing  upon  them  must  at  all  times  be 
carefully  avoided. 

Aspect  of  apiary,  &c. — A south-eas  aspect 
is  found  to  be  the  most  suitable,  as  it  is 
important  the  bees  should  have  the  morning 
sun,  which  induces  them  to  commence  work 
early,  for,  as  a rule,  they  get  through  most  of 
their  labours  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day  ; but 
whatever  the  position,  it  should  be  that  in  which 
the  sun  will  shine  upon  the  hives  at  one  time  of 
the  day.  The  front  of  the  hive  should  be  kept 
free  from  plants  and  shrubs  which  grow  higher 
than  the  entrance,  as  they  would  much  hinder 
the  bees  in  passing  to  and  from  the  hive,  although 
low  trees  and  bushes  in  the  neighhourhood  of 
the  apiary  are  convenient  for  bees  to  cluster 
upon  when  swarming,  and  from  which  they  are 
much  more  easily  hived  than  from  high  trees. 
It  is  best  that  each  hive  should  have  a separate 
stand,  and  not  nearer  together  than  3 feet ; if 
under  the  shelter  of  a wall  or  fence  a space  of 
4 feet  or  5 feet  should  be  left  between  it  and  the 
row  of  hives,  to  allow  of  a pathway,  as  most 
operations  are  more  easily  and  safely  performed 
at  the  back  of  the  hive.  A very  good  stand  for 
a straw  hive  may  be  made  by  placing  firmly  in 
the  ground,  as  a pedestal,  a piece  of  wood  about 
a foot  in  diameter — a piece  of  tree-trunk  with 


the  bark  on  looks  very  well — leaving  about  1.5 
inches  out  of  the  ground,  and  upon  this  firmly 
nailing,  perfectly  level,  a stout  board  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  floor-board  of  the  hive 
to  be  placed  upon  it.  Queen  wasps  will  be  now 
making  their  appearance,  and  are  sometimes  to 
be  seen  on  the  alighting  board  of  a hive.  They 
should  be  searched  for  and  destroyed,  as  each 
queen  starts  an  independent  colony,  and  much 
havoc  is  often  made  by  wasps  in  the  apiary 
towards  the  end  of  the  summer.  It  is,  however, 
chiefly  with  weak  stocks  that  they  can  do  much 
mischief,  and  he  who  would  be  a successful  bee- 
keepei’  must  keep  his  stocks  always  strong. 

S.  S.  G.,  Parkstonc. 
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3KT  O ■XT  X C Zi. 

CHOICE  BEDDING  PLANTS  for  5s.— 

Comprising  50  Geraniums  and  10  each  of  Fuchsias, 
Dahlias,  Verbenas,  Lobelia,  Heliotrope,  Ageratum,  Calceo- 
laria, and  10  lovely  Phlox  Drummondi  extra.  These  plants 
are  all  of  the  best  kinds,  and  not  tiny  seedlings.  Any  reason- 
able variation  will  be  allowed.  Carriage  free  for  5s. : half 
Collection,  3s.  The  success  of  this  Collection  in  former 
years  has  enabled  me  to  be  very  liberal,  and  those  having 
little  money  to  spend  on  plants  cannot  do  better  than  invest 
that  little  in  this  Collection.— JAMES  BATEMAN,  Wartling, 
uearHastings.  


Six  superb 
Scotch  Pansies 


Every  purchaser  from  my  advertisement  in  last  wtek’s 
Gardening  will  have  Pansies  presented  as  above.  Scotch 
Pansies  best  in  the  world.— CRAMB,  Nurseryman.  Dunblane. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 


91-2.— An  egg-bound  hen.  — Will  “Doulting,” 
kindly  tell  me  what  can  be  done  for  a hen  when  it  is  what 
is  usually  called  egg- bound  ? My  hens  ai*e  fed  on  I ndian  Corn , 
and  they  have  a good  run  iu  the  fields  too.  The  hens 
that  have  been  affected  in  this  way  are  young  ones  ; but 
no  particular  breed  ? — Barndoor 


each.  See  List, 

Altrincham ; and  Manchester. 


871.— Fowls  eating  their  eggs.— It  is 

difficult  to  name  the  reason  wliy  fowls  take  to 
the  habit  of  eating  their  eggs.  My  own  impres- 
sion is  that  in  many  cases  bits  of  shell  are  left 
about  with  a portion  of  the  contents  adhering  to 
them.  These  are  eaten  by  the  fowls.  Next,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  an  egg  becomes  crushed 
in  the  nest,  and  this  is  also  cleared  up.  It  only 
requiresone  additional  step  to  make  the  fowl  take 
up  the  egg  and  break  it  herself.  It  is  equally 
difficult  to  name  a cure  for  tlie  habit.  Some 
poultry-keepers  fill  an  egg-shell  with  mustard, 
and  of  this  the  hen  swallows  a mouthful  before 
she  knows  what  the  shell  contains.  She  remem- 
bers it  for  the  future,  and  occasionally  it  happens 
that  a cure  is  brought  about.  Others  make  a 
nest  with  a false  bottom,  and  as  soon  as  the  egg 
is  dropped  it  falls  underneath  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  hen.  I am  not  very  hopeful  with  regard 
to  either  remedy  ; and  if  I w'ere  the  owner  of 
ordinary  fowls  which  had  taken  to  egg  eating 
should  kill  the  whole  lot  very  quickly.- 
Doulting. 


BIRDS. 


514.— Canary  laying  soft  eggs.— It  is 

very  dangerous  to  let  your  bird  lay  soft  eggs 
It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  cause  of  death. 
Fix  a piece  of  cuttle-fish  bone  between  the  bai’i 
of  the  cage  and  mix  a little  old  mortar  with  the 
sand.  Some  bird-keepers  recommend  the  use  of 
shell  sand,  bnt  it  is  a nasty  thing  to  give  to 
birds,  as  the  fragments  of  shell  are  almost  as 
bad  as  broken  glass,  and  are  liable  to  produce 
inflammation  when  swallowed.  A little  brown 
sugar,  mixed  with  the  egg-food,  is  a safe-guard 
against  egg- binding,  but  it  should  not  be  con 
tinned  after  the  canary  has  begun  to  sit. — A.  G 
Butler. 


SPECIAL 

ffoocl  aiitui 


CHEAP  OFFER. — Geraniums 

good  autumn-struck,  6s.  6d.  to  8s.  per  100.  Canterbury 
Bells,  Golden  Pyrethrum,  summer  Chrysanthemums,  Ever- 
lastings, Perilla,  double  Marigold.s,  and good  Seedling  Lobelias, 
all  Is.  3d.  per  100.  Double  Pinks,  Violas,  Sedum  variegata, 
Sunflower  (dwarf  double),  Geums,  Dianthus,  Ageratums, 
Chrysanthemums,  single  Dahlias,  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes, 
Verbenas,  all  9d.  per  doz.  Lavender,  Perennial  Pyrethrums, 
Choice  Columbines,  yellow,  &c.,  Marguerites  (yellow  and  blue), 
choice  Pansies,  Sweet  Tobacco,  and  scarlet  Salvias,  all  Is 
per  doz.  Choice  Asters,  Zinnias,  Stocks,  Cornflowers,  and 
best  blue  Lobelias,  all  2s.  per  100.  All  good  plants, 
carriage  paid —.T()HN  NORFOLK,  Wilburton.  Ely,  Cambs, 


DEFT  ALL, 


Gratis  with 
every  7s.  6d  order 


LOVELY  TEA  ROSES.- 


Best  sorts,  in  pots,  i =*  doz. 
stronger,  for  forcing,  2.4  3 1.  acd 
3s. 6d. each;  newandrareco,  >\  »ed 
varieties,  2s.  6d  , 3s.  6d.,and  5s.  bd. 
free.  — CLIBRAN,  Oldfield  Nurseries, 


A MATEURS’  GREENHOUSE  GUIDE,  Vkl., 

free. — Best  and  most  uractical  little  work  ever  \ 


free.— Best  and  most  practical  little  work  ever  written. 
By  its  aid  amateurs  can  have  gay  greenhouses  at  all  seasons. 
“Outdoor  Gardening  for  Amateurs,  4^d.,  free.  Tells  how  to 
:jrow Outdoor  Grapes,  Cucumbers,  Mushrooms,  Ferns,  Vego- 
iiables,  Herbaceous  Plants,  etc.— MORLEY  & CO.,  Preston. 


OR  SALE. — Large  Collection  of  established 
Orchids,  choice  and  fine  plants,  many  varieties  of  Catt- 
leyas,  Cypripediums,  Ccelogynes,  Calanthes,  &c.,  &c.  ; also  a 
large,  varied,  and  well-felected  Collection  of  Stove  and  Green- 
house plants.  Lots  to  suit  purchasers.  The  property  of  a 
lady  giving  up  her  houses.— To  view  and  for  parli'mlara, 
apply  by  letter,  J.  H.  VARTY,  Moseley  Court  Gardens,  near 
Wolverhampton. 


■DEDDING  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 

J-/  nium.s.  scarlet,  white,  crimson,  and  nink.  best  i 


Gera 

nium.s,  scarlet,  white,  crimson,  and  pink,  best  sorts,  lOs 
per  100. ; Silver-edge,  Bronze,  Crystal  Palace  Gem,  12s.  pei 
100;  Verbenas,  lOs.  per  100  Heliotrope,  8s.  per  100;  Fuch 
sias,  8.S.  per  100;  Calceolarias,  6s.  per  100;  Lobelia,  best,  3s 
per  100;  Ageratum,  dwarf  blue,  5s.  per  100;  choice  Pelargo 
niums,  2s  per  doz  All  good  strong  plams.  Terms  cash. 
T.  BOX,  Perry-street  Nursery,  Gravesend,  Kent. 
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BEDDING  PLANTS,  5s.— J.  WAL 

LACE’S  Unrivalled  Box  contains  50  Geraniums,  10 
Lobelia,  10  Heliotrope,  10  Iresine,  10  Petunias,  10  Pyrethrum, 
5 Chrysanthemums,  5 Dahlias,  5 double  Tropieolums,  5 Mar 
guerites.  All  good  plants,  hardened  Carriage  paid,  9d.  extra 
Rose  and  Exotic  Nurseries,  Abbot’s  Langley.  Herts. 


25 


VICTOR  [A  ASTERS,  Is.  2d.  ; 25  single 

Dahlias,  all  colours,  Is.  2d. ; 25  Petunias  for  beds, 
Is.  2d.  ; 25  Ageratum,  Is.  2d  ; 25  Lobelia,  Is. ; 25  Phlox,  Is. ; 
25  Perilla,  9d. ; 25  Cornflowers,  9d  ; 12  Eucalyptus,  la  2d, ; 
6 Ridge  Cacumber,  Is.;  25  Ten-week  Stocks,  Is.  2d.;  25 
Zinnias,  Is.  ; 50  Pyrethrum,  Is.  3d.;  12  Balsams,  Is  2d.;  12 
Hollyhocks,  Is.  6i.  Above  strong,  hardened,  and  'rans- 
planted, carriage  paid.— HENRY  SHILLING,  Florist,  Fleet, 
Hants. 


Qt  PECIAL.  — 100  assorted  plants  for  3s.,  strong, 

^ hardened;  Geraniums,  Phlox,  Lobelia.  Petunias, 


Asters,  single  Dahlias,  &c.— HENRY  SHILLING,  Florist, 
Fleet,  Hants. 


ALPINES,  HARDY  PERENNIALS.— Gata- 

^ logue,  illustrated,  descriptive,  and  oultural  notes,  72  pages, 
once  Pd..  no«f  fre«  — ST  ANSFTRT.D  BROS..  Smlt.hTlef^ 


vnOLAS  or  BEDDING  PANSIES,  in  5 
V diffe 


different  colours,  best  named  kinds,  true,  from  cuttings, 
not  seedling  ru  bbish,  in  blue,  yellow,  mauve,  amber,  &c. , such  as 
Acme,  Queen  of  Scots,  &c.  Nothing  can  excel  these;  perpetual 
bloomers  for  permanent  bed«.  Flowering  plants,  24,  Is.  6d. ; 
109.  5s.  car,  pd. — Mrs.  CHALMERS,  Craddick,  Cullompton. 


LIARD  Y CHOICE  FERNS,  including  the  rare 

TL  Asplenium  lanceolatum,  rigida,  Athyrium,  Parsley, 
Marinum,  Ceterach,  lemon-scented  viride,  Oak,  Beech,  cal 
careum,  Bladder,  &c.  16  distinct  varieties,  Is.  6d.  ; 20  extra 
large  roots  for  rockeries,  2s.  6d. ; 50,  5s. ; 100,  9s.  Correctly 
named:  carriage  paid.— J.  HARRIvSON.  Fellside,  Kendal. 


"DANSIES,  PANSIES. — Finest  Collection  in 

-L  England.  I will  send  12  Grand  Exhibition  Varieties, 
post  free,  3s.  6d.  Also  the  doz.  as  advertised  iu  Gardening, 
March  29,  for  7s.  6d.  Pansy  Seed,  saved  from  choice  kinds,  Is. 
per  packet.  Send  for  new  Catalogue. — A.  BAILEY,  JuN. , 
Silksworth-lane.  Simderland. 
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BEDDING  PLANTS  for  5s.— G.  ASH- 
ENDEN  & SONS  offer  their  Cheap  Boxes  of  Plants, 
containing  50  Geraniums  of  best  sorts : 2 J Blue  Lobelia,  10 
Sweet  Ageratum,  10  Fuchsias,  10  Verbenas,  10  Coleus,  10 
Calceolarias,  lO  choicest  Asters,  for  5s. ; or  60  for  2s.  6d. ; post 
free  9d.  and  6d.  extra.  P. 0.0.  with  order.  These  Collections 
gave  great  satisfaction  last  year.  Receiving  numerous  testi- 
monials.—The  Nurseries.  Gravesend. 


•pHE  AMATEUR’S  BOX  of  100  Bedding 

•L  Plants,  including  Geraniums,  Calceolarias,  Pansies,  &c. 


&c.,  for  6s.  Hd.;  half,  3s.  6d.,  carriage  paid.  These  are  strong 
and  reliable  plants,  not  merely  plants  by  name  only.  Strong 
Tomato-plants,  2s.  doz.— H.  B\  WADE,  Florist,  Leith  Links. 

DEDDING  PLANTS. — Antirrhinums,  Asters, 

D Stocks,  Scabious,  Lobelia,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Dianthus, 
Wallflower,  Candytuft,  Annual  Cfirysanthemums,  French, 
African,  and  Scotch  Marigolds,  1 doz.,  9d. : 51),  2s. ; 100,  3s.  6d., 
free.  Pentsteroons.  Is.  9d.  ; single  Dahlias,  2s.  per  doz.,  free. 
Catalogues  free. — WM.  INNES,  Florist,  Rothesay 


PRETTY  FLOWERS.-If 


you  want  a unique  array  of  bloom 
try  our  Collection  of  Herbaceous 
Plants-  No  botanical  weeds,  but 
each  plant  distinct  and  beautiful 
. ; 50,  in  50  var.,  15s.  and  20s. ; 100,  in  100, 


12  var.,  3s.,  4s  and  , . ... 

30s.  and 42s.  “ The  Iris  Queen ’’(Iris  ochroleuca  var.  gigantea), 
most  majestic  of  all  the  Iris  family,  marvellous  in  its  regal 
splendour,  grows  6 feet  high,  with  lovely  white  flowers  of  un- 
usual size  and  superb  form ; will  grow  in  any  ordinary  soil,  2s. 
each ; 18s.  doz.  Foxgloves  (white  and  spotted),  Lupines  (white 
and  blue),  each  var.  3s.  doz.— CLIBRAN,  Oldfield  Nurseries, 
Altrincham  ; and  Manchester. 


O CHOICE  FERNS.- 

G parvisismum,  Lastrea  Filix-mas  cristata,  Asplenium  tri- 


-Polystichum  augulare 


choinanes  cristatum,  Athyriums  F.-f.  Victorife,  pulcherrimum 
and  Edwardsi,  post  free  2s.  6d.  Ferns  in  great  variety ; prices 
on  application. — S.  CROPPER,  Lees,  near  Oldham. 


nEVONSHIRE  ROCKERV  E 

•U  ing  Royal  Osmunda,50,  3s.  ; 100,  5s. ; 


Osmunda  regalis,  3,  Is.  6d. ; 12, 
Brookader,  Kingskerswell,  Devon. 


ERNkS,  inciud- 
extra  large,  100.  7s. 
all  free.-BROWN, 


o 


free. 


nOLEUS. 

U 3s.  ner  1( 


TTERBENAS  ! VERBENAS ! ! ^ 

V — strong  healthy,  well-rooted  cuttin 


Cactus  dahlias,  G splendid  varieties,  3s.  ; 

6 Pompons,  2s.  6d. ; Verbenas,  choice  mixed,  20,  Is.  6d  , 
all  free,- BROWN,  Brookader,  Kingskerswell,  Devon. 

jiJPEGIAL  OFFER  TO  CLEAR. — 50  packets, 

59  varieties  genuine  fresh  Flower  Seeds,  named,  Is.  2d., 


Fifth  season.- -L.  BIRKETT,  106,  Westgate,  Burnley. 

Best  market  sorts,  9d.  per  dozen  ; 
3s.  per  100.  Fuchsias  and  d.  Ageratums,  ditto.  Alter- 
nanthera,  red  and  yellow,  Is.  per  dozen;  4s.  per  100.  Good 
stuff,  post  free.— G.  BE^LL.  Broadway  Nursery.  Manor-park. 

T^RS.  SINKINS  PINK,  strong  healthy 

lYX  plants,  with  f ora  12  to  3)  flower-bu  is  eacb,  2s,  6d.  per 
doz.,  post  free. — G.  DEWHURST,  Woolfield  Nursery,  Pen- 
wortham,  Preston. 


VERBENAS!!! 

^ ^ , cuttings  in  best  varieties, 

scarlet,  wh  te"  purple"  pink,  crimson,  and  striped,  all  true  to 
name,  post  paid,  cash  with  order,  6s.  10’);  3s.  50;  Is.  9d. '25. 
Lobelia,  Crystal  Palace  compacta,  Pyrethrum,  Golden, 
strong  plants,  2s.  6d  per  100:  Is.  3d.  50. — A.  STROXJLGER, 
Florist,  Barobam,  Beccles,  Suffolk.  


•REST  Blue  LOBELIA.— PUMILA  MAGNI- 

D FICA,  only  2s.  G4.  100,  post  free.  Good  plants.— W.  HILL 


2,  Millbrook-road,  Brixton. 


GAEDENIl^a  ILLESTEATED 


VoL.  XII. 


JUNE  14,  1890. 


No.  588 


Annuals,  treatment  of . . 207 
Ants,  destroying. . 214 

AppJe-trees.  unhealthy. . 208 
Auriculas,  show,  sowing 

seeds  of 207 

Auriculas,  soil  for  and 
treatment  of  . . . . 203 

Azaleas  and  Rhododen- 
drons after  flowering  214 
Azaleas,  Indian,  in  sum- 
mer   211 

Beans,  Broad,  for  show  209 

Bees 216 

Bell  Bindweed,  deetroy- 


:5it> 

Bouvardias,  treatment  of  214 
Brier  cuttings,  budding  209 
Briers,  Austrian  . . . . 209 

Cactus,  free- flowering,  a 214 
Camellias,  repotting  . . 204 
Carpenteria  californica  207 
Chrysanthemum  Mdrae. 

C.  Desgrange  . . . . 203 


Chrysanthemum  pots, 

worms  in 203 

Chrysanihf  mun  s,  the 

final  potting  of  . ..  203 

Chicory,  culture  of  . . 210 
Ciuerariasafterfiowering  214 
Olay  into  ballast,  making  l07 
Clematis  lanuginosa 

dying  207 

Climbers, self-supporting  205 
Cobsea  scandens  . . . . 215 

Conservatory,  construc- 
tion of  a 214 

Crassula,  treatment  of  a 214 
Cypripedium  politum  . . 212 
Davallia  parvula . . . . 213 

Dendrobium  Falconeri 
giganteum  . . . . 212 

Eranthemumpulchellum  204 
Euphorbia  jacquiniuj- 
flora  . . . . . 204 

Evening  Primroses 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

THE  FINAL  POTTING  OF  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 

The  last  stage  in  the  potting  of  the  plants 
having  now  arrived,  I will  offer  a few  remarks 
upon  the  best  method  of  carrying  out  the  opera- 
tion. The  final  potting  of  the  plants  is  very 
important.  Having  previously  recommended 
the  ingredients,  I will  give  now  tlie  quantities 
of  each,  and  describe  the  operation  of  potting 
the  plants.  It  is  a difficult  matter  to  advise  the 
mixture  best  suited  to  all,  as  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  soil  vary  so  much  in  different 
localities  ; but  if  I divide  them  into  two  kinds, 
heavy  and  light  soils,  it  may  serve  a useful 
purpose.  Taking  first  the  heavy  soils,  I would 
advise  as  follows  : — Three  parts  of  fibry  loam, 
broken  up  roughly,  taking  out  the  fine  soil  by 
passing  it  through  a small-mesh  sieve,  retaining 
nothing  but  the  fibre  ; one  part  of  decayed 
leaves,  removing  sticks,  stones,  and  worms  ; one 
part  of  horse-manure  from  a spent  Mushroom- 
bed,  if  none  fresh  is  obtainable  ; one  part  of 
coarse  silver  sand  ; and  half  a part  of  charcoal 
and  wood-ashes,  the  former  to  be  used  in  a 
rough  state — say,  about  the  size  of  small 
walnuts.  To  every  four  bushels  of  soil  add  a 
6-inch  potful  of  soot.  For  this  class  of  soil  I 
prefer  dissolved  bones  to  ground  bones,  for  the 
reason  that  the  latter  have  a decided  tendency 
to  produce  yellow  or  pale-coloured  foliage,  while 
the  former  have  an  opposite  effect,  producing  in 
all  cases  foliage  of  a deep-green  colour.  Where 
the  loam  is  light  in  texture  use  four  parts  as 
fibry  as  possible,  add  one  part  each  of  horse- 
manure  and  half-decayed  leaves,  half  a part  of 
coarse  silver  sand,  the  same  quantity  of  ground 
oyster-shells,  half  a part  of  finely-crushed  bones, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  soot  as  advised  for 
the  heavier  soil.  Thoroughly  incorporate  the 
various  parts,  using  all  as  roughly  as  possible. 
The 

Use  of  bones,  either  crushed  or  dissolved,  is 
not  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  good  blooms. 
Where  any  difficulty  exists  in  obtaining  the 
bones  named  recourse  can  be  had  to  artificial 
manures,  specially  made,  of  which  there  are 
several  which  answer  well  for  Chrysanthemums. 
To  obtain  the  best  results  it  is  necessary  to  pot 
the  plants  firmly,  and  then  they  will  grow 
strongly  and  produce  large,  vigorous  leaves  and 
stems.  The  branches  as  they  grow  should 
become  hardened  and  in  time  properly  matured 
or  failure  results.  Well-ripened  wood  always 
produces  flowers  of  the  finest  quality,  and  they 
I remain  in  perfection  the  greatest  length  of  time, 
forming  quite  a contrast  to  those  blooms  pro- 
duced from  plants  having  unripened  stems, 
which  quickly  show  an  “eye”  when  placed  in 
a heated  building  where  gas  is  much  used. 
The  soil  should  be  ran;med  firmly  with  a 
stick.  When  the  plants  are  thus  potted 
the  growth  is  not  so  rapid  early  in  the  sea- 
son, but  it  is  rendered  solid  and  firm,  and 
IS  more  likely  to  mature  in  a wet  season. 
In  soil  of  a light  character  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  pot  too  firmly,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  overdo 
this  when  the  soil  is  heavy.  Careful  and  free 
drainage  is  essential  to  success.  The  pots  and 
crocks  used  should  he  perfeetly  clean,  a,nd 


the  latter  free  from  grit.  For  the  largest  pots 
2 inches  of  drainage  is  not  too  much,  allowing  a 
little  less  for  smaller  pots.  The  piece  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pot  should  be  large  and  quite 
hollow.  Single  oyster-shells  answer  admirably, 
the  smaller  crocks  being  placed  carefully  around 
and  over  these.  Over  the  drainage  put  a layer 
of  the  roughest  parts  of  the  compost  to  prevent 
the  fine  soil  running  down  and  thus  preventing 
the  free  egress  of  water.  The  best  material  for 
this  purpose  is  pieces  of  thin,  newly-cut  turf,  as 
this  does  not  decay  so  soon  and  is  not  so  liable 
to  clog  the  drainage.  Where  the  turf  is  from 
heavy  soil  use  rather  less  of  it,  adding  some 
charcoal  and  a few  fresh  leaves.  Some  cultiva- 
tors use  all  leaves  to  cover  the  crocks,  but  I do 
not  like  them  nearly  so  well  as  turf,  as  they 
prevent  the  roots  running  through  them  freely. 
If  a 

Small  quantity  of  soot  is  spread  over  the 
rough  part  of  the  compost  it  will  act  as  a stimu- 
lant, and  prevent,  to  some  extent,  the  ingress  of 
worms  when  the  plants  are  standing  out-of-doors. 
Do  not  cover  the  top  of  the  ball  of  soil  too  deeply, 
and  leave  a depth  of  about  IJ  inches  to  allow 
space  for  water  and  top-dressing  at  a future 
time.  If  the  soil  is  moist  at  potting  (as  it  should 
be)  no  water  will  be  required  for  three  or  four 
days,  after  which  time  a good  soaking  may  be 
given  if  the  weather  is  dry,  but  an  occasional 
wetting  of  the  foliage  with  the  syringe  will  be 
found  beneficial  in  the  afternoons  of  fine  days. 
The  plants  should  be  placed  behind  the  shelter 
previously  advised  for  a few  weeks  until  their 
permanent  summer  position  is  got  ready  for 
them.  Care  should  be  taken  that  they  are  not 
crowded  too  closely  together  even  in  the  pro- 
tected position,  as  it  would  he  quite  a mistake 
to  induce  a weakly  growth  at  the  start,  which 
must  take  place  if  the  foliage  does  not  receive 
sufficient  light  and  air.  To  prevent  the  soil 
being  washed  off  the  roots  lay  a 2-inch  square 
piece  of  tile,  slate,  or  broken  pot  on  the  surface, 
and  upon  this  pour  the  water.  E. 


Chrysanthemum  Mdme.  O.  Des- 
grange.— Some  of  the  earliest  plants  of  this 
variety  which  were  topped  once  at  4 inches 
from  the  soil  are  now  showing  flower-buds  at 
the  point  of  each  shoot.  The  plants  have  from 
three  to  six  branches  each  and  are  about  2 feet 
high.  These  buds  if  allowed  to  remain  will 
develop  into  blooms  of  good  quality,  and  will 
open  towards  the  end  of  August  and  early  in 
Septemljer,  when  no  doubt  sucli  plants  and 
blooms  will  he  found  suitable  subjects  for  con- 
servatory or  room  decoration,  either  as  plants  or 
in  a cut  state.  Allow  one  bud  only  to  each  shoot 
to  remain,  removing  any  others  which  have 
formed.  In  this  way  the  whole  energy  of  the 
plants  is  concentrated  into  the  few  blooms  upon 
each.  Our  plants  are  now  in  G^-inch  pots,  and 
in  them  they  will  flower,  as  we  have  another 
batch  to  succeed  those,  and  these  will  go  into 
8-inch  pots.  The  plants  will  be  daily  fed  now 
until  the  blooms  are  thoroughly  developed. 
Such  small  pots  are  not  sufficiently  large  to 
hold  soil  enough  to  sustain  the  plants  through- 
out the  flowering  period  without  stimulants  of 
some  sort. — M. 

894.— Worms  in  Chrysanthemum 

pots. — The  very  small  worms  found  in  old 
manure  do  not  do  much  harm  ; it  is  the  large 


earth-worm  which  burrows  through  and  through 
the  soil.  The  small  worms  in  old  manure  may 
be  killed  by  mixing  some  soot  well  up  with  the 
manure.  Lime  would  do  it,  but  it  is  not  well 
to  mix  this  with  the  manure.  Half-a-bushel  of 
quicklime  stirred  up  in  30  gallons  of  water,  and 
left  to  settle  until  the  water  is  quite  clear,  will 
be  the  best  to  use  now.  Water  the  plants  with 
the  clear  water ; the  worms  will  come  up  and 
die  on  the  surface,  or  they  will  die  underground. 
— J.  D.  E. 


783.— Stocks  from  seed.— If  these  came 
up  to  a height  of  1 inch  before  showing  the 
second  leaves,  they  must  have  been  coddled  too 
much.  I have  grown  Stocks  for  many  years,  and 
find  few  things  so  difficult  to  raise.  If  they 
have  the  slightest  degree  too  much  heat  at  start- 
ing they  run  up  tall  and  very  weak,  then  when 
exposed  they  damp  off.  If  “ R.  Howing  ” wants 
Stocks  early  I would  advise  him  to  try  Inter- 
mediates. Sow  the  seeds  in  pans  or  boxes  in  tlie 
open,  the  end  of  July  or  early  in  August.  Let 
them  grow  on  gently,  and  winter,  if  possible,  in 
a cool  frame,  giving  plenty  of  air.  I have  tried 
this  plan  this  winter.  Some  of  the  seedlings 
stood  out  all  the  winter  and  were  sadly  neglected 
in  March  (Easter).  I bedded  them  out,  and 
now  they  are  coming  into  beautiful  bloom  and 
look  strong  and  hardy.  I have  some  Ten 
Week  seeds  sown  early  in  April  that  came  up 
every  seed.  They  are  poor,  weak  things  at 
present,  but  may  bloom  in  a month  or  two. — • 
T.  C. 

875.  — Tobacco  liquor.  — A good  deal 
depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  liquor.  I 
find  half  a pint  to  a gallon  of  water  sufficient  to 
kill  green-fly  in  bad  cases,  but  it  is  advantageous 
to  mix  some  soft-soap  with  the  water,  say  from 
IJ  ounces  to  2 ounces  of  soap  to  the  gallon. 
Thoroughly  mix  the  soap  with  the  water  first, 
and  then  add  the  Tobacco  liquor.  It  is  more 
effective  used  warm. — E.  H. 

I advise  you  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 

Tobacco  liquor  unless  you  are  made  acquainted 
with  its  strength,  and  the  proportion  of  water 
added  to  render  it  safe  to  use  amongst  flowers 
or  fruit-trees,  or  you  may  have  cause  to  regret 
using  it,  as  if  applied  to  tender  plants  too  strong, 
it  causes  the  leaves  to  turn  rusty,  if  it  does  not 
kill  the  plant  outright.  For  all  I know  you 
may  be  going  to  make  the  liquor  yourself.  In 
that  case  the  kind  of  Tobacco  you  used  would 
make  all  the  difference  in  its  strength. — J.  C.  C. 

874.— Soil  for  and  treatment  of  Auri- 
culas.— lam  now  repotting  my  Auriculas,  and 
a leading  exhibitor  writes  me  to-day  (.lune  4th) 
to  say  that  he  “has  nearly  finished  repotting 
his  show  Auriculas,  and  will  go  on  with  alpines 
next.”  Probably  it  would  be  better  to  repot 
them  in  May  as  soon  as  they  pass  out  of  bloom. 
The  best  potting-soil  is  good,  fibrous,  decayed 
loam — to  4 parts  of  this  add  1 of  decayed- 
manure,  1 of  leaf-mould,  and  some  sharp,  clean 
sand.  Do  not  overpot  them.  Large  60-sized 
pots  and  48’s  are  as  large  as  they  ought  to  be. 
Place  the  plants  in  an  ordinary  garden-frame 
when  they  have  been  repotted ; keep  tliem  rather 
close  at  first,  until  the  plants  have  again  drav.  n 
root.  They  succeed  best  on  the  north  side  of  a 
wall  or  fence,  and  when  well  established  the 
lights  ought  to  hs  entirely  removed  from  tl  e 
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frames.  Alpine  Auriculas  Jo  not  require  so 
much  care ; they  are  quite  hardy,  and  perhaps 
the  best  position  for  them  is  planted  out  in  the 
rock-garden  in  good,  moist  loam. — J.  D.  E. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 


Extracts  ^rom  a garden  diary  from  June 
X'ith  to  June  2Ls'/;. 

I have  been  havinpf  the  best  part  of  a day  amon^  the 
Peach-trees  in  the  open  air.  Thinned  the  youn;?  wood, 
nailed  in  the  shoots  left  for  next  year’s  bearing,  and 
removed  some  of  the  fruits  where  too  numerous.  So  far 
as  regards  the  thinning  of  the  wood  this  pretty  well  com- 
pletes the  work  for  this  season.  An  occasional  shoot  will 
probably  have  to  be  removed  or  shortened  where  it  inter- 
feres with  a neighbour  ; but  this  has  to  be  done  right  up 
to  the  end  of  season.  Thanks  to  a fairly  free  use  of 
Tobacco-^jowder  early  in  the  season  there  is  scarcely  any- 
thing to  complain  of  in  the  way  of  insects,  and  a dash  of 
soap-suds  or  soapy-water  weekly  will  keep  the  trees  clean 
and  healthy.  Dipped  the  young  shoots  of  some  Morello 
Cherries  in  a mixture  of  water,  soft-soap,  and  paraffin-oil  to 
kill  black-fly,  which  were  just  showing  on  the  ends  of  the 
shoots.  By  taking  them  in  time  once  or  twice  dressing 
will  suffice.  Thinned  the  fruits  of  Apricots  on  walls. 
These  are  not  generally  so  much  thinned  as  Peaches  ; in 
fact,  I am  afraid  I often  leave  more  Apricots  on  the 
trees  than  I ought,  so  many  being  required  for  preserv- 
ing anrl  tarts,  as  well  as  dessert.  I find  Apricots  the  most 
useful  of  our  wall  fruits.  The  only  way  these  heavily- 
laden  trees  can  be  kept  in  health  is  to  mulch  and  water  in 
dry  weather ; and  as  a fruit-tree  that  is  made  to  do  all  it  can 
will  not  last  for  ever,  a supply  of  young  trees  are  always 
kept  in  training  to  fill  up  vacancies  whenever  a tree  drops 
out  of  the  running.  Stirred  the  soil  on  the  beds  of 
choice  Asters,  Stocks,  &c.,  and  applied  a mulch  of  old 
manure.  This  is  a very  great  help,  and  saves  a good  deal 
of  labour  in  watering.  Thinned  annuals  in  the  borders. 
Put  Sticks  to  late-sown  Ssveet  Peas.  Trained  creepers  on 
walls,  arches,  &c.  Potted  young  winter-flowering  stove- 
plants,  such  as  Begonias,  Bouvardias,  Justicias,  Euphor- 
bias, Poinsettias,  &c.  Putin  more  cuttings  of  the  latter, 
including  a few  of  the  white  variety.  It  is  not  so  much 
appreciated  as  the  scarlet ; but  it  is  nice  for  a change. 
Potted  on  young  Gloxinias  and  Cyclamens.  Pricked  off 
Cinerarias  and  Primulas.  Finished  potting  the  collection 
of  Chrysanthemums.  The  potting  has  been  spread  over 
several  weeks,  taking  the  earliest  varieties  first.  Planted 
out  some  of  the  greenhouse  plants,  including  Eupatoriums, 
Salvias,  and  a part  of  the  stock  of  Arum  Lilies.  Gathered 
seeds  of  Wallflowers.  I have  a very  good  strain  of  yellow, 
very  bright  and  effective,  and  with  a stalk  long  enough 
to  make’it  suitable  for  cutting.  Planted  late  Melons  in 
frames.  There  is  only  just  heat  enough  in  the  bed  to  start 
the  plants  comfortably ; but  linings  will  be  used  as 
required.  Earthed  up  other  Melons  more  advanced  in 
growth.  I never  use  anything  beyond  good  substantial 
loam,  pressing  it  down  firmly  with  the  foot.  I believe  in 
a firm  root-run  for  Melons.  Stimulants  can  be  given  if 
required  later  on  ; but  I am  cautious  in  the  use  of  stimu- 
lants, for  I always  find  by  the  time  the  fruits  are  swelling 
freely  the  roots  are  working  down  to  the  manure,  and  the 
plants  can  draw  on  that  source  for  whatever  support  they 
may  require.  ^Over-feeding  sometimes  leads  to  canker. 
Planted  late  Peas.  The  varieties  include  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
Huntingdonian,  and  William  I.  ; several  rows  of  each. 
Shall  not  plant  Marrow  Peas  after  this  date. 


of-doors,  where  they  will  have  plenty  of  light  and  sun,  so 
as  to  get  the  season’s  growth  well  ripened  up.  This  is 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  flower  freely.  The  others 
should  have  a good  position  in  a greenhouse  or  pit  near 
the  glass,  giving  them  plenty  of  air  both  day  and  night  all 
through  the  summer.  Anything  in  the  way  of  repotting 
is  better  done  in  spring,  before  the  hot  weather  comes  on, 
or  else  eleferred  until  September,  when  it  begins  to  be 
cooler,  and  there  is  less  likelihood  of  the  plants  feeling  the 
effects  of  the  potting.  The  kinds  named  are  free-growers 
that  bloom  profusely,  and  are  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order 
provided  they  receive  regular  attention.  ^ This,  needless 
to  say,  is  reipiisite  with  plants  of  all  kinds  ; but  with 
Heaths  in  particular  there  must  be  no  give-and-take  pro- 
ceeding by  attending  to  their  wants  closely  at  intervals 
and  neglecting  them  at  others.  This  especially  applies  to 
watering.  If  a Heath  flags  through  the  roots  getting  too 
dry  it  seldom  recovers.  At  the  same  time,  water  must 
not  be  given  before  it  is  wanted. 


Cape  Heaths,  winter-flowerins  varieties.— 

Plants  of  the  winter-flowering  varieties  that  were  cut  back 
after  blooming,  and  afterwards  repotted,  should  now  be 
stood  out-of-doors  for  the  summer.  They  ought  to  be  placed 
where  they  will  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  A few  inches 
of  coal-ashes  should  be  prepared  for  the  pots  to  stand  on. 
This  is  not  only  necessary  to  prevent  worms  getting  into 
the  pots ; but  the  moisture  that  rises  from  it  in  hot 
weather  helps  to  promote  growth. 


So  treated  they  attain  a size  and  vigour  that  would  sur- 
prise anyone  who  has  only  seen  this  Euphorbia  managed 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Grown  in  this  manner  the  wood 
gains  a solidity  that  enables  the  plants  to  produce  excep- 
tionally large,  many-branched  sprays  of  bloom  of  the  most 
dazzling  and  brilliant  colour.  It  will  bear  a high  tempera- 
ture, but  will  do  well  with  ordinary  stove  heat. 

Gardenias.— Plants  struck  from  cuttings  put  in  early 
in  the  spri)ig  should  now  be  moved  to  5-inch  or  6-inch 
)ots,  according  to  the  size  they  have  attained.  Stop  the 
cading  shoots,  to  induce  them  to  make  even  bushy 
growth.  Peat  or  loam  may  be  used,  whichever  happens 
to  be  at  hand,  but  whichever  is  used  it  should  be  of  good 
<iuality,  containing  plenty  of  vegetable  fibre.  Some  rotten 
manure  may  be  added  with  advantage,  and  enough  sand 
to  keep  the  whole  porous.  These  plants  also  like  strong 
heat,  but  will  do  with  less.  Under  the  latter  condition 
the  progress  is,  of  course,  slower.  Much  may  be  done  if 
they  are  growing  with  other  things  that  will  bear  the 
hoiise  being  shut  up  during  the  summer  early  in  the  after- 
noons. Syringe  freely  once  a day.  The  best  time  for  this 
ith  stove-plants  of  all  kinds  is  wffien  the  air  is  taken  off 

Thomas  Baines. 


Winter-flowering  plants. -;-The  different  kinds 
of  autumn  and  winter-blooming  subjects  that  arc  ]n*opa- 
gated  annually  will  now  require  moving  into  the  pots  in 
which  they  are  to  bloom.  Strong-growdng  Salvias,  such 
as  S.  splendens  and  S.  Bethelli  should  have  root-room 
enough,  or  it  is  difficult,  even  with  the  aid  of  manure 
water  frequently  applied,  to  keep  the  leaves  healthy, 


some  leaf-mould,  and  a liberal  portion  of  rotten-manure, 
both  passed  through  a fine  sieve,  and  mixed  evenly  with 
the  loam.  Sand  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  loam 
must  also  be  added,  t^uick-grovving  plants  of  this  kind 
require  a deal  of  water,  and  must  have  the  drainage  well 
secured.  In  the  absence  of  this  the  soil  gets  carried  dowm 
amongst  the  crocks.  If  stopping  has  been  duly  attended 
to  the  plants  will  now  be  furnished  with  enough  branches 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  busby  specimens,  and  will  not 
require  anything  further  in  this  way.  The  shoots  should 
be  tied  well  out  as  soon  as  the  potting  is  completed,  as  if 
this  is  deferred  the  wood  gets  too  strong  to  bend.  The 
Dots  should  be  plunged  in  coal-ashes,  with  enough  room 
jetween  the  plants  to  prevent  their  getting  drawn. 
Syringe  them  overhead  in  the  evenings.  This  helps  the 
rowth  much. 


Greenhouse. 

Camellias,  repotting.  — Camellias  differ  from 
most  kinds  of  plants  in  this — that  the  best  time  for  re- 
potting is  not  when  the  roots  have  begun  to  move  and 
the  top  growth  is  about  to  commence.  Camellias  form 
quantities  of  young  roots  before  the  wood-buds  begin  to 
move,  and  they  are  so  exceptionally  fragile  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  even  remove  the  old  drainage  matter  from  the 
bottoms  of  the  balls  without  breaking  many.  This  tends 
to  weaken  the  shoot  growth  so  far  as  to  limit  the  extent 
that  is  made  during  the  subseciuent  summer.  On  this 
account  it  is  better  to  defer  the  potting  until  after  the 
shoots  have  attained  their  full  size  and  the  flower-buds 
at  the  extremities  are  perceptible.  By  following  this 
course  the  potting  can  be  done  without  the  plants  receiv 
ing  any  check.  Plants  that  bloomed  through  the  latter 
part  of  winter  and  early  in  spring  will  now  be  in  a con 
dition  for  repotting.  In  the  additional  room  that  is  given 
it  is  necessary  to  be  guided  by  the  size  of  the  specimens, 
and  the  more  or  less  vigorous  nature  of  the  varieties. 
Pots  about  two  sizes  larger  than  those  they  have  occupied 
will,  in  most  cases,  l>e  sufficient.  When  the  plants  are  in  a 
vigorous,  healthy  state,  the  roots  will  be  found  closely 
packed  round  the  outsides  of  the  balls.  Do  not  attempt  to 
loosen  them  in  the  way  that  is  sometimes  thought  requisite 
If  this  is  done,  numbers  will  be  broken.  Camellias  usually 
make  the  most  progress  in  peat ; but,  as  a rule,  do  not 
then  set  their  buds  .so  freely  as  when  in  loam.  In  the  case 
of  any  that  are  in  a weak,  unsatisfactory  slate,  it  is  best  to 
give  them  a mixture  of  loam  and  peat,  using  loam  alone 
For  those  that  are  strong.  Drain  carefully,  as  the  plants 
do  not  require  repotting  every  year.  Use  the  potting  lath 
freely,  so  as  to  make  the  new  material  as  solid  as  the  balls. 
Do  not  fall  into  the  mistake  that  is  often  committed  by 
those  who  have  not  had  much  practice  in  plant  growin;^ 
of  filling  the  pots  too  full  of  soil  to  admit  of  as  much  water 
being  given  at  once  as  will  moisten  the  ball  thoroughly. 
When  the  plants  are  potted  they  should  be  kept  a little 
closer  than  ordinary  for  two  or  three  weeks,  so  as  to  en 
courage  the  roots  to  move. 

Cape  Heaths.  — There  are  a few  varieties  of 
these  Heaths  that  amateurs  who  have  had  some 
perience  in  the  cultivation  of  pot  plants  might  with 
advantage  take  in  hand.  The  sorts  I should  advise 
being  grown  are  E.  Cavendishi,  E.  ventricosa  coccinea 
minor,  E.  ventricosa  grainliflora,  E.  tricolor  Wilsoni 
E.  Fairrieana,  E.  Austiniana,  E.  Irbyana,  and 
Parmentieriana  rosea.  The  three  first  are  spring 
flowering  varieties.  The  others  come  in  during  the 
summer  and  autumn.  E.  Cavendishi  and  the  ventrioosas 
ought  to  be  kept  in  a greenhouse  after  they  have  bloomed 
for  five  or  six  weeks,  after  which  they  should  be  stood  oiit- 


Salvias  for  spring  blooming.— S.  gesnerccflora 
is  one  of  the  best  of  all  soft- wooded  plants  for  a large  green- 
house where  good  sized  specimens  can  be  accommodated. 

It  is  a strong  grower,  and  requires  a good  deal  of  root 
room.  Twelve-inch  pots  are  not  too  large.  In  the  matters 
of  soil  and  general  treatment  it  requires  the  same  as  the 
autumn-blooming  varieties.  Where  these  Salvias  are 
planted  out-of-doors  for  the  summer,  with  a view  to  their 
Deing  lifted  and  potted  in  the  autumn,  they  should  be 
turned  out  now  in  a bed  of  light  open  soil.  If  the  ma  terial 
is  heavy  and  adhesive,  many  of  the  roots  will  get  broken 
in  taking  up. 

Stove. 

Plumbago  rosea  and  Sericographis  Ghies 
breghtiana  should  now  have  their  final  shift.  Where 
room  is  not  too  limited,  9 or  lU-inch  pots  may  be  used 
For  accommodating  in  small  houses  it  will  be  better  to 
give  pots  2 inches  smaller.  Soil  of  a like  description  to 
that  recommended  for  the  Salvias  will  answer.  Both  the 
plants  under  notice  are  erect  growers  that  are  not  much 
disposed  to  make  side  branches  unless  stopping  is  attended 
to.  This  should  be  repeated  until  each  plant  has  half-a 
dozen  shoots  that  are  about  equal  in  strength.  After  stop 
ping  stand  the  plants  near  the  glass  in  a house  or  pit 
where  an  intermediate  temperature  is  maintained.  _ A 
thin  shade  should  be  given  in  bright  weather  ; but  nothing 
more  ought  to  be  done  in  this  way  than  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  leaves  being  scorched,  or  it  will  cause  the 
growth  to  be  weak  and  wanting  in  substance. 

Eranthemum  pulchellum.— This  is  a stron: 
j,rowing  plant  that,  if  pi’opagated  early  in  the  spring 
attains  a size  which  necessitates  a good  deal  of  root-roorn 
Ten-inch  pots  will  be  about  the  right  size  for  plants  of  this 
description.  Later-struck  stock  will  do  with  a size  smaller 
pots.  Tliis  Eranthemum'is  also  erect  in  habit,  and  most  likely 
the  strongest  shoots  ^\ilI  require  stopping  again  to  furnish 
the  plants  properly. 

Thyrsacanthus  rutilans.— This  elegant  habited 
plant  should  be  grown  everywhere  where  there  is  a house 
or  pit  kept  at  an  ordinary  stove  temperature.  Its  long, 
drooping  flower-stems  and  bright  red  flowers  contrast 
effectively  with  things  of  a bushy  character.  The  plants 
will  either  have  been  grown  on  from  the  cutting  slate  with 
single  stems,  or  once  stopped  to  induce  the  formation  of 
two  to  each  specimen,  which  Utter  method  gives  more 
flowers,  but  is  less  elegant  in  appearance.  iMove  the 
plants  now  into  8-inch  pots,  which,  in  most  cases,  will  be 
large  enough.  Similar  conditions  in  respect  to  heat,  light, 
and  shade  that  have  been  recommended  for  the  precedinj 
stove  kinds  will  answer  for  the  Thyrsacanthus.  x\ir  i 
moderate  quantity  must  be  given  daily,  closing  the  lights 
and  ventilators  early  in  the  afternoons,  so  as  to  shut  in 
sun-heat,  and  syringe  freely  at  the  same  time. 


Outdoor  Garden. 

Roses  will  now  require  a good  deal  of  attention  f they 
are  to  be  kept  in  the  best  possible  condition.  The  best 
and  cheapest  wash  if  insects  are  present  is  soap-suds,  with 
a dash  of  paraffin  added,  the  mixture  to  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  agitation  whilst  being  used.  This  is  best  done  by 
emptying  every  alternate  syringeful  back  into  the  pot. 
Liquid-manure  will  have  a special  value  now.  The  drain- 
iivs  from  a fannvard,  if  available,  are  very  suitable.  If 
this  source  of  supply  is  not  at  hand,  some  artificial  maybe 
substituted.  When  growing  Roses  on  a porous  soil,  I 
found  common  salt  and  guano,^  one  pound  of  each  to 
30  gallons  of  water,  very  beneficial.  Soot  and  salt  make 
a good  li<iuid-manure.  The  soot  may  be  tied  up  in  a bag 
and  sunk  in  the  water  tub;  but  the  salt,  being  more 
powerful,  should  be  added  to  the  water  as  it  is  used.  I am 
using  it  now  for  many  things  at  the  rate  of  a table- 
spoonful  to  three  gallons  of  water.  Keep  down  suckers 
on  Roses,  and  disbud  Briers  intended  for  budding.  Thin 
out  weakly  shoots  where  the  growth  of  Roses  appears  , 
crowded,  and  where  fine  blooms  are  required  it  is  best  to 
thin  the  buds.  This  will  also  tend  to  the  production  of 
flowers  in  succession.  Mulch  Carnation  and  Pink  beds  if 
not  already  done.  The  tying  of  Carnations  and  Picotees 
will  need  frequent  attention  now  to  keep  the  rapidly  rising 
flower-stems  from  snapping  off.  Where  the  buds  are  i 
numerous,  to  have  fine  flowers,  the  weakest  must  be 
removed.  Those  flowers  which  in  opening  give  indication 
of  splitting  may  be  assisted  by  having  a string  of  soft 
matting  tied  round  the  bud  to  give  time  for  the  calyx  to  ? 
expand  properly.  Some  varieties  are  liable  to  this  . 
deformity,  and  it  is  a great  drawback.  Pansies  should 
have  a thin  shade  placed  over  the  bed  during  the  l^otteat 
part  of  the  day;  but  it  is  possible  to  overshade.  All 
watering’  of  flowering  plants  should  be  done  in  the  evening. 
Give  a good  soaking,  and  stir  up  the  surface  with  a Dutch 
hoe  the  next  morning.  Peg  down  Verbenas  and  other  . 
plants  of  trailing  habit  in  showery  weather.  ^ 


Fruit  Garden.  * 

Grape-Vines  growing  • 


supported  with  water.  If  the  drainage  is  all  right  it  is  not 
easy  to  overdo  it,  and  a rather  free  use  may  be  made  ^ of 
stimulants  where  the  crop  is  a heavy  one.  Soot  contains  • 
a good  deal  of  nutriment,  and  may  be  used  as  an 
occasional  dressing,  sprinkling  it  over  the  borders  and  . 
washing  it  in.  It  is  generally  a good  plan  to  stir  up  the  « 
surface  of  the  borders  before  watering,  unless  the  roots 
are  very  close  to  the  top.  It  lets  in  the  warm  air,  and  is 
beneficial.  It  is  best  to  anticipate  any  tendency  to  scalding 
certain  varieties  by  paying  special  attention  to  early 
morning  ventilation.  Small  houses  require  closer  atten- 
tion in  this  respect  than  large  ones.  Strawberry  planta* 


tionsare  vervpromisingthisyear.  Lose  no  time  in  mulching 
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down  the  late  varieties  if  not  already  do^c* 
water,  it  rain  does  not  come  speedily,  will  add  much  to 
the  weight  of  the  crop.  It  is  best  to  keep  ,^1  runners  off 
the  best  fruiting  plantation,  as  the  frait  is  nn® 

or  well-flavoured  amid  a thicket  of  runners.  There  must, 
of  course,  iie  a supply  of  runners  somewhere  to  make  new 
lieds  and  raise  plants  for  forcing  ; hut  it  is  an  advantage 
where  it  can  be  done,  to  keep  the  raising  of  young  plants 
a distinct  feature.  Pines  swelling  their  fruit  will  no™ 
reuuire  more  water.  The  chill  sho^d  be  taken  off  ^®fof® 
using  it,  and  some  stimulant  added.  Keep  the  plants 
dryer  at  tlie  root  as  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  oojou^ 
The  past  fortnight  has  been  a good  time  for  Melons,  both 
in  houses  and  frames.  Damp  down  ^7®“^!; ” ^5 
closing  time,  which  should  not  be  later  than  half-p.^t 
three.  Keep  the  plants  tree  from  lateral  growth  and  male 
blossoms  after  the  crop  is  set. 


Vegetable  Garden. 


Keep  the  hoc  and  fork  going  now  to  maintain  a loose 


surface  among  growing  crops.  The  fork  is  best  too 
to  stir  the  soil  between  the  rows  of  Potatoes 
land.  Get  all  vegetable  crops  thinned  as  soon  as 
convenient  now.  The  distances  should  b®  made  to 
meet  each  cultivatcr’s  circuinstanqes  and  f®<l“mements. 
The  exhibitor  will  naturally  thin  severely 


Euphorbia  jacquiniaeflora.— H the  cuttings 
have  been  struck  three  or  four  together,  as  soon  as  they 
are  well-rooted  they  should  be  moved,  just  as  the}'  are, 
without  separating,  into  7-inch  pots,  and  in  them  kept 
through  the  season.  This  finest  of  winter-flowering  stove- 
plants  is  a spare  rooter  that  will  not  do  with  over-potting, 
though  to  grow  it  to  anything  like  the  size  and  strength 
which  it  is  possible  for  it  to  attain  manure-water  or  dress- 
ings of  some  concentrated  stimulant,  such  as  Clay’s  fer- 
tiliser, must  be  given  frequently  from  the  time  the  roots 
have  made  some  progress  in  the  soil.  It  is  as  well  not  to 
stop  the  plants  at  all,  but  simply  let  them  go  on  with 
single  stems.  They  should  be  stood  so  that  their  tops  will 
be  close  to  the  roof  from  the  time  they  are  potted  all 
through  the  summer  and  winter,  until  thpy  have  bloomed. 


that 

every  plant  will  have  space  enough  to  reach  the  best 
possfble  state  of  dev.  lopinent.  Those  w^° 
moderate-sized  roots  for  home  ''s®.w>'l  .do  better  to 
thin  less : but  whether  we  thm  much  or  bttle  the  best 
plants  should  he  left  and  the  weaklings  pulled  up. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  cold  nights  the  weather  has  been 
glorious  for  Cucumbers.  Every  day_s 
kren^th  to  my  former  convictions  that,  to  grow  oODO 
coloured  and  good-flavoured  Cucumbers  ‘ ‘n 

labour  and  fuel,  the  house  or  houses  should  be  sunkcon 
siderablv  in  the  ground.  For  winter  or  very  early  uprK  a 
sharper  pitch  to  the  roof  would  be  desirable  than  is 


quiredivlien  the  sun  gets  powerful 

Keep  the  young  shoots  tied  in  or  lunched  back,_^aocor^ 


there'is  space  to  be  filled.  Cucumber-plants  always 
row  vigorou^sly  at  this  season,  and  unless  frequent  a^ 


tion  is  given  the  Vines  will  soon  get  into  »„®„°nbif«d  state. 


The  cutting 


of  Asparagus_  should  soon 


plants  are  at  all  weak.  iLiquid-manure  is  f 
dry  weather.  It  is  best  to  cut  tb®_h®ad8_^  they  fe^" 


Fhi  reqiiUite  heUhr  heaving  the  small  grass  to  grow 
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tends  to  a general  deterioration  of  the  whole.  The  small 
stems  which  are  allowed  to  take  the  lead  certainly  get 
larger,  but  it  is  at  the  e«pense  of  the  large  crowns. 

E.  ITohday. 


Worh:  In  the  Town  Garden. 

Scarlet  Runners  are  among  the  very  best  of  vegetables 
suitable  tor  a town  garden,  and  valuable  as  being  not  only 
useful,  but  highly  ornamental  as  well.  They  may  be 
grown  almost  anywhere  and  anyhow — against  a sunny 
wall  or  fence,  supported  by  sticks  in  the  open  ground,  or 
cliinbiug  along  strings  or  rods  rounil  windows  and  over 
balconies,  and  so  forth  ; and  with  fairly  good  soil,  and  a 
due  allowance  of  water,  they  seldom  fail  to  afford  a crop 
of  the  succulent  pods.  Take  care  to  |)lace  the  sticks, 
strings,  or  whatever  support  is  adopted  to  the  plants 
before  they  commence  to  run,  as  if  they  once  become  in- 
tertwined considerable  difficulty  will  be  experienced.  The 
dwarf  or  French  varieties  also  succeed  well,  but  require 
high  cultivation — rich  soil  and  a liberal  supply  of  moisture 
— or  the  pods  become  tough  and  stringy.  More  seed  of 
either  for  a late  crop  may  still  be  sown.  As  a change 
from  the  ordinary  Scarlet  Runner  some  seed  of  the  white- 
flowered  variety,  and  that  known  as  Painted  Lady,  may 
also  be  sown.  Celerj'-plants  should  be  put  out  as  soon  as 
possible  in  well-manured  trenches,  and  kept  moist,  and 
some  Lettuce-plants  on  the  intervening  ridges  always  do 
well,  and  will  be  very  acoeptaljle  presently.  A home- 
growm  Lettuce  is  always  worth  half-a-dozen  bought  ones, 
to  my  mind.  Vegetable-marrows  must  also  be  planted  at 
once,  on  mounds  of  rich  turfy  soil,  or  they  may  be  grown 
well  in  good-sized  box.es  on  a flat  roof  or  other  convenient 
place.  An  exhau.sted  hotbed  also  affords  a good  oppor- 
tunity for  setting  out  a few  planf.s.  Keep  the  light  on  for 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 


EVENING  PRIMROSES  ((ENOTHERAS). 
Lovers  of  hardy  flowers  should  endeavour  to 
find  a place  in  their  gardens  for  some  of  the  many 
fine  species  of  the  Evening  Primrose  family. 
They  are  showy,  and  bloom  profusely  during  tlie 
summer  months.  In  a free,  warm  soil  they  grow 
with  vigour,  and  when  in  flower  present  a very 
attractive  appearance.  In  low,  damp,  cold 
situations,  and  in  heavy,  retentive  soils  they  are 
apt  to  dwindle — or  at  any  rate,  often  fail  to 
develop  their  true  beauty  ; but  if  accorded  an 
open,  sunny  situation  in  free,  well-drained  soil, 
they  will  not  fail  to  give  satisfaction.  QH.  biennis 
(here  figured),  is  a well-known  kind  to  be  seen 
in  many  gardens.  It  produces  an  abundance  of 
large,  briglit-yellow  flowers.  The  variety  of  it, 
grancliflora  or  Lamarckiana,  is  larger,  and  often 
of  a finer  colour.  These  are  excellent  for  the  wild 
garden,  as  they  sow  themselves  and  then  give  no 
further  trouble.  (E.  Eraser!  is  a handsome  species, 
throwing  up  a number  of  stems  some  2 feet  in 
height,  branching  in  their  upper  portions  and 
clothed  to  the  base  with  fresh,  bright-green 
foliage.  The  flowers  are  of  a bright-yellow,  and 
are  produced  freely  and  continuously  for  several 


with  may  insert  a few  cuttings  in  6-inch  pots, 
wintering  tliem  in  a cold  frame  ; and  if  planted 
out  as  suggested  they  will  often  prove  more 
satisfactory  than  the  old  stools.  Other  good 
showy  kinds  are  to  be  found  in  Youngi,  sero- 
tina,  glauca,  marginata,  fruticosa,  speciosa,  and 
taraxacifolia.  Where  any  of  these  kinds  are 
found  not  to  pass  the  winter  satisfactorily  in 
the  open  ground  they  may  be  treated  as 
biennials.  Most  of  them  seed  freely,  and  if  the 
first  pods  are  gathered  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  the 
seed  is  sowm  in  pans  of  light  soil  and  placed  in  a 
shady  frame,  nice  young  plants  will  be  obtained 
by  the  autumn.  These  should  be  planted  out  in 
good  soil  the  following  March,  when  they  will 
make  fine  specimens  by  the  end  of  the  season. 
The  best  way,  however,  is  to  sow  in  gentle  heat 
in  March,  when,  by  growing  the  young  seedlings 
along  quickly,  good  flowering  plants  will  be 
formed  in  a single  season.  J. 

SELF-SUPPORTING  CLIMBERS. 

Few  climbers  form  such  beautiful  ett'ects  with 
so  little  trouble  as  the  common  Hop,  for  when 
once  established  it  pushes  up  vigorous  growths, 
year  after  year,  that  will  cover  arches  or 
trellises  without  any  tying  or  training,  and  the 
foliage  is  extremely  handsome,  while  the 
bunches  of  blossoms  are  both  beautiful  and 
useful.  This  is  a good  time  of  year  to  plant 
this  elegant  climber,  and  the  roots  are  so  strong 
that  there  is  little  fear  of  its  being  destroyed 
after  the  first  year,  unless  special  means  are 
taken  to  eradicate  it.  An  excellent  companion 
plant  to  this  is  the  beautiful  large-flowertd 
Bindweed  or  Convolvulus,  that  clings  tightly  to 
anything  it  can  reach,  and  is  loaded  in  summer 
with  pure-white  blossoms  of  great  size,  and 
although  the  flowers  do  not  last  long,  they  are 
so  numerous  that  there  ai-e  always  plenty  to 
succeed  those  that  fade  during  the  flowering 
season.  For  walls  there  are  few  climbers  that 
cling  so  tightly,  and  train  themselves  so 
efficiently,  as  that  beautiful  member  of  the 
Virginian  Creeper  family  known  as  Ampelopsis 
Veitchi.  This  is  rather  slow  in  starting  into 
growth  when  young,  but  after  it  once  makes  a 
start  the  shoots  spread  out  far  and  wide,  and  the 
lovely  tints  that  the  foliage  assumes  render  it 
a most  desirable  wall  plant.  Biit  the  plant  that 
clothes  walls  with  vei'dant  green  without  any 
planting  or  training  is  our  small-leaved  English 
Ivy.  This  is  a really  beautiful  plant,  to  which 
we  owe  much  of  the  beauty  of  old  ruins,  and 
anyone  having  either  unsightly  brickwork  or 
old  tree-stems  to  clothe,  should  not  forget  the 
claims  of  the  Ivy,  both  plain  leaved  and  varie- 
gated. The  many  beautiful  forms  of  varie- 
gation found  amongst  the  Ivies,  and  the  wonder- 
ful variation  in  foliage  of  the  plain  leaved 
section  would  hardly  be  credited  by  those  that 
have  never  seen  a good  collection  of  them,  and 
hardly  any  more  interesting  sight  for  winter 
elfect  can  be  imagined  than  a wall  planted  with 
Ivies  in  variety,  and  allowed  to  train  them- 
selves and  mingle  their  shoots  at  their  own 
will.  J.  G.  H. 

880.— Destroying  Bell  Bindweed.  — If  very 
strong  and  full,  it  should  be  forked  over,  and  as  much 
picked  out  as  possible,  and  during  summer,  hoe  the  tops 
oflf  as  fast  as  they  appear  above  ground. — E.  H. 

This  is  certainly  a troublesome  weed, 

and  it  would  require  grubbing  out  annually 
until  the  Greek  Kalends  if  the  plants  are 
allowed  to  grow  in  the  summer,  for  they  are  there- 
by strengthened  for  another  season.  I let  them 
alone  in  the  winter,  knowing  how  difficult  it  is 
to  get  out  the  roots.  They  soon  disappear  if 
not  allowed  to  grow  above  ground.  Keep  the 
Dutch  hoe  constantly  at  work  cutting  the 
plants  over  as  they  appear  above  ground,  and  if 
not  allowed  to  grow  they  soon  disappear. — ■ 
J.  D.  E. 

849. — A rough  lawn. — If  I had  to  deal 
with  your  case  I should  take  up  the  old  turf  and 
place  it  in  stacks,  temporarily,  on  one  side  of 
the  piece.  I would  then  prick  ove^the  surface 
from  4 inches  to  6 inches  deep,  brewing  all  the 
hard  lumps  as  the  work  proceeds.  If  in  any 
way  convenient,  I would  then  spread  on  the 
surface  a layer  of  coal-ashes  2 inches  thick,  and 
afterwards  mix  it  up  with  the  soil.  After  the 
surface  is  made  quite  fine  and  level  I would  lay 
down  the  old  turf.  Grass-side  downwards,  and 
on  this  I would  place  a layer  of  good  soil 
3 inches  thick.  The  space  would  then  be 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the  Grass-seeds  which 
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a time  to  give  them  a start,  then  gradually  remove  it,  and 
let  the  growth  ramble  over  the  heap  of  manure  at  will. 
Finish  planting  Tomatoes,  both  inside  and  out,  and  keep 
the  growth  well  under  control.  Out-door  Vines  are  in 
bloom,  or  nearly  so,  and  must  have  some  amount  of  atten- 
tion if  the  fruit  is  to  come  to  anything,  though  from  an 
ornamental  point  of  view  the  best  results  are  obtained  by 
letting  the  _ shoots  extend  unchecked.  But  in  order  to 
give  the  fruit  a chance  each  shoot  should  be  stopped  at 
one  leaf  beyond  the  bunch  of  bloom,  and  the  sub-laterals 
or  secondary  growths  subsequently  formed  be  rubbed  out, 
or,  at  any  rate,  stopped  after  having  formed  a leaf  or  two. 
If  a shoot  throws  out  two  bunches,  remove  the  weaker  one. 
Vines  in  cool  houses  will  have  set  their  frait,  and  the  next 
thing  is  to  thin  out  tire  berries  to  half  or  a third  of  their 
number  ; if  this  is  not  done  they  will  be  small  and  over- 
crowded. Stop  the  shoots  and  sub-laterals  as  above,  and 
keep  the  roots  well  supplied  with  moisture  and  nutriment 
while  the  fniit  is  swelling.  Finish  cutting  down  Chrysan- 
themums, though  tor  late  flowering  the  operation  nray  be 
deferred  another  month  ; but  late  blooms  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  come  to  much  in  densely-populated  districts.  Pre- 
pai’e  for  shifting  the  plants  into  the  flowering-pots  towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  but  in  the  case  of  decorative  plants 
this  is  as  well,  or  better,  done  in  July  than  earlier. 

B.  C.  R. 


1113. — Qna-SsiB.  - chips.  — Very  little  strength  will 
remain  in  Quassia-chips  after  they  have  once  been  boiled, 
not  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  keep  them  tor  that 
purpose  again. — E.  H. 

885.— Softening  hard  water  for  garden  use. 
—Hard  water  containing  a lot  of  lime  is  not  the  very  best 
for  gardening  purposes,  though  many  are  obliged  to  use  i t. 
If  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  twenty-four  hours  before  using 
it  the  water  will  be  sufficiently  softened  for  all  ordinary 
garden  purposes. — E.  H. 


months.  Gii.  riparia  is  another  excellent  kind, 
not  so  vigorous  as  Fraser’s,  but  very  showy  and 
flowering  with  equal  freedom.  Qi.  missouriensis 
(macrocarpa)  has  numerous  prostrate  stems, 
producing  very  largo,  showy  flowers  throughout 
the  summer.  This  is  a very  effective  plant,  but 
it  is  not  thoroughly  hardy  in  cold,  heavy  soils, 
and  should,  therefore,  when  thus  circumstanced, 
receive  some  slight  protection  or  be  lifted  and 
wintered  in  a cold-frame.  Its  good  qualities 
render  it  worthy  of  this  small  amount  of  care, 
which  is,  however,  by  no  means  necessary  where 
good  drainage  exists  and  the  soil  is  light  and 
free.  Where  a bright-yellow  flower  in  quantity 
is  required  this  plant  will  be  found  very  useful, 
as  it  is  easily  increased  by  means  of  cuttings, 
which  may  be  dibbled  in  about  July  in  a fine 
piece  of  soil  in  an  open,  sunny  situation,  merely 
shading  from  very  hot  sun,  but  affording  free 
exposure  as  soon  as  roots  are  formed,  so  that 
the  plants  get  hard  and  sturdy  before  winter 
sets  in.  A little  protection  during  the  winter  is 
beneficial,  and  about  the  beginning  of  March 
they  may  be  placed  in  their  permanent  posi- 
tions. The  soil  intended  for  their  reception 
should  be  well  stirred,  and  if  poor  should  receive 
a slight  dressing  of  nearly-spent  manure,  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  promoting  free  growth 
and  ensuring  continuity  of  bloom.  Those  who 
may  have  very  unfavourable  soils  to  contend 
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are  to  form  the  future  sward.  You  may  coill- 
menoe  to  prepare  the  ground  at  once.  Having 
everything  ready,  wait  for  a stonn  of  rain,  after 
whicli  sow  the  seed  as  soon  as  the  surface  is  dry 
enough.  Be  sure  and  roll  or  tread  the  ground 
well  in  dry  weather  if  you  do  the  work  in  the 
summer,  and  before  you  sow  the  seed.  April 
and  August  are  the  two  best  months  in  the  year 
to  sow  Grass-seeds  ; but  if  you  can  catch  a 
showery  time  between  these  months  the  young 
Grass  comes  on  faster. — J.  C.  C. 


HARDY  EDGING  PLANTS. 

The  task  of  supplying  good  edgings  to  beds  and 
borders  is  at  this  season  of  the  year  frequently 
more  difficult  than  that  of  filling  the  centres,  as 
the  numbers  of  plants  required  for  the  outside 
rows  are  in  many  cases  quite  as  large  as  that  re- 
quired for  the  centres  ; and  those  who  rely  on 
tender  plants  need  a very  large  stock  to  furnish 
even  a moderate-sized  garden  ; but  by  substi- 
tuting hardy  for  tender  edgings  the  work  is 
very  mucli  simplified  and  the  effect  quite  as 
good.  There  are  many  plants  that  form  excel- 
lentedgings  that  are  not  generally  termed  edging 
plants,  and  owners  of  gardens  will  do  well  to 
t ry  some  of  tlie  dwarf  carpeting  plants  in  the  liardy 
flower  garden,  so  as  to  get  as  much  variety  as 
possible,  and  the  following  brief  list  may  help 
those  who  have  not  yet  gone  in  for  hardy  plants 
for  edgings — 

Cerastium  tomentosum  forms  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  effective  edgings  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have,  being  of  very  dwarf  habit  and  of 
a silvery-grey  hue,  and  the  closer  it  is  kept 
down  by  clipping  the  better  colour  it  is.  There 
is  a stronger-growing  variety  called  C.  Biebers- 
teini  that  is  well  adapted  for,  very  large  beds. 

Cineraria  maritima  and  C.  Cle.wenti  are 
very  beautiful  silvery-leaved  plants,  with 
finely-serrated  leaves.  They  are  well  adapted 
for  edging  large  beds  of  sub  tropical  plants, 
such  as  the  dark-leaved  Castor-oil-plants  or 
Brazilian  Beet. 

Eoheveria  secunda  forms  a beautiful  neat 
edging,  and  proves  perfectly  hardy  in  the 
milder  parts  of  England,  and  being  of  a succu- 
lent nature  it  does  well  where  the  soil  is  too 
dry  for  many  other  plants  to  succeed,  and  even 
in  cold  localities  it  may  be  safely  preserved 
without  any  fire-heat,  with  a covering  of  dry 
Fern  or  leaves. 

Funkia  grandiflora  (large  flowered  Plantain 
Lily)  makes  a splendid  edging  for  large  beds, 
and  once  planted  it  lasts  for  years.  The 
variegated  varieties  are  exceedingly  handsome. 

Mentii.a  gibraltarica  is  a low-growing  plant 
of  the  deepest  green  colour,  and  for  forming  a 
neat  edging  there  are  few  plants  to  surpass  it. 
If  pulled  in  pieces  and  replanted  in  spring  it  will 
last  the  whole  season. 

Pyrethrum  Golden  Fe.ather  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  hardy  edging  plants,  of  a pale 
lemon-yellow.  To  get  young  plants  large 
enough  for  edgings  without  any  glass  the  seed 
should  be  sown  in  a sheltered  spot  in  September 
so  as  to  get  the  little  seedlings  strong  before 
winter. 

Pansies  and  Viol.as  are  perhaps  the  best  of 
all  edgings  forcontinuousflowering.  They  require 
deep,  rich  soil  to  insure  long  continued  flower- 
ing, and  the  seed-pods  should  be  kept  picked  off 
closely  or  they  will  get  exhausted. 

Sempervivum  californicdm. — This  House- 
Leek  is  a very  neat  and  effective  edging  plant, 
and  increases  very  rapidly  by  offsets  ; well  suited 
for  carpet  beds. 

iStaciiys  lanata,  a silvery-foliage  plant  that 
grows  very  free  in  any  situation,  making  a good 
permanent  edging.  The  flower-spike  must  be 
kept  cut  out. 

Thrift  makes  excellent  edgings,  and,  if  pulled 
in  pieces  in  spring  and  dibbled  into  lines,  it  soon 
makes  neat  lines.  The  blooms  look  very  pretty 
in  May  or  June,  and  after  they  are  over  they 
should  be  clipped  off  with  sharp  shears. 

Thyme  (Golden  variegated)  makes  capital 
edgings,  and  may  be  clipped  into  shape  as  neatly 
as  a Box-edging,  and  is  quite  as  hardy.  The 
young  shoots  are  of  a beautiful  golden  colour. 

J.  G.,  Hants. 

8J1.  — Primula  denticulata  not 
flowering.— This  is  a perfectly  hardy  plant, 
and  flowers  very  freely  when  treated  as  hardy 
lilants ought  to  be — that  is,  to  be  freelyexposed  to 
the  free  air  of  heaven  when  making  their 


growth  ; and  this  applies  to  plants  in  pots  as 
well  as  to  those  planted  in  the  open  ground. 
This  Primula,  like  many  others  of  the  Him.a- 
layan  species,  lu.xui'iates  in  moist  soil,  especially 
when  it  is  in  growth.  I put  a plant  out  in 
quite  stiff  clay  soil,  close  to  the  margin  of  a 
small  pond.  The  plant  has  held  its  own  for 
several  years,  and  a numerous  progeny  have 
grown  up  around  it,  vieing  with  the  parent  in 
freedom  of  bloom.  I also  grow  a great  num- 
ber of  plants  in  pots  which  flower  freely  every 
year,  and  these  are  placed  into  the  green- 
house or  conservatory  when  in  bloom,  but  at 
other  times  they  arc  either  in  the  open  air  or  in 
frames  from  which  the  lights  can  be  removed. 
— J.  D.  E. 

745  —Treatment  of  Primula  Sie- 

boldi.— I have  grown  this  Primrose  well  for 
many  years,  and  have  found  the  plants  do  best 
out-of-doors  when  they  have  passed  out  of  bloom. 
They  must  be  placed  in  a position  sheltered 
from  high  winds,  as  the  leaves  are  easily  injured, 
and  when  the  hot  weather  sets  in  they  are  likely 
to  be  attacked  by  red-spider,  which  injures  the 
leaves,  destroying  them  before  they  have  per- 
formed their  allotted  functions.  Good  culture 
consists  in  keeping  the  leaves  in  a perfectly 
healthy  condition  until  they  perish  in  the 
ordinary  course  in  the  autumn.  The  plants 
succeed  quite  as  well  in  frames,  perhaps,  from 
which  the  lights  can  be  removed,  if  necessary  ; 
and  the  plants  may  then  be  protected  from  heavy 
rains  or  too  much  sunshine. — J.  D.  E. 

82.3.— Dividing  Porget-me-nots.— The 

plants  may  be  divided  when  they  have  done 
flowering,  and  may  be  planted  on  fresh  ground. 
They  will  do  all  the  better  for  this,  but  the  best 
plants,  and  those  producing  the  best  flowers,  are 
seedlings.  If  the  seeds  are  sown  in  the  summer, 
so  that  the  plants  can  become  of  large  size  before 
the  winter,  and  established  where  they  are  to 
flower  the  following  season,  the  best  results  will 
be  obtained. — J.  D E. 

The  quality  of  the  flowers  of  this 

favourite  spring-flowering  plant  deteriorate 
after  the  first  year  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  same  position  without  renovating  the  soil 
or  encouraging  the  luxuriance  of  the  plants.  It 
is  the  latter  which  displays  so  pleasing  an  effect, 
but  the  plants  must  not  be  unduly  forced  into 
gross  growth  by  the  use  of  manure  applied  in 
an  injudicious  manner,  because  they  cannot 
withstand  severe  frost  when  the  growth  is 
too  freely  made,  and  consequently  of  a sappy 
nature.  A stock  of  plants  of  all  the  varieties  of 
Forget-me-nots  should  be  raised  annually  to 
ensure  the  best  results,  or  the  blooms  will  be 
gradually  poorer  in  quality,  and  the  roots  will 
also  dwindle  away  in  a few  years.  There  are 
three  ways  of  raising  a stock  of  plants,  all  pro- 
ducing satisfactory  results.  First,  by  sowing 
seed  the  first  week  in  J uly  in  sandy  soil  in  a 
cold  frame,  afterwards  pricking  out  the  seed- 
lings on  an  open  piece  of  ground  into  rows  10 
inches  apart  and  8 inches  in  the  rows.  Here 
they  will  grow  sturdy  yet  freely,  and  be 
most  suitable  for  planting  in  any  position 
the  first  week  in  October.  The  second 
method  of  raising  a sufficient  number  of 
good  plants  is  from  cuttings,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  sure  plan  of  obtaining  good  plants, 
true  in  character,  and,  consequently,  of  more 
value  where  uniformity  of  foliage  and  flower 
alike  is  a consideration.  The  best  cuttings  can 
be  taken  from  plants  early  in  August,  which 
were  lifted  from  the  beds  in  May  to  make  room 
for  the  summer  occupants,  and  laid  in  in  rows 
thickly  on  a north  border  or  under  standard  fruit- 
trees,  which  will  ensure  shade  for  the  Forget-me- 
nots.  The  cuttings  should  be  inserted  in  sandy 
soil  in  a cold  frame,  which  if  placed  behind  a south 
wall  the  necessity  of  shading  the  glass  will  be 
dispensed  with.  The  cuttings  root  much 
quicker  in  the  shade  than  in  the  full  sun.  When 
the  cuttings  have  formed  roots  commence  to 
prepare  them  for  planting  out  by  gradually 
increasing  the  supply  of  air  admitted  to  the 
frame,  and  which  will  induce  a sturdy  growth, 
afterwards  planting  them  out  on  an  open  piece 
of  ground  until  such  time  as  they  are  required 
for  their  permanent  position.  If  this  be  in  the 
beds  for  spring  decoration  early  in  October  is  a 
good  time  to  plant,  but  if  for  other  positions 
where  the  summer-bedding  arrangements  do  not 
call  for  the  late  planting  of  the  Forget-me-not,  the 
plants  would  be  all  the  better  put  out  from  the 
cutting-frame.  They  will  then  have  a better 


opportunity  to  make  good  growth,  and  will  not 
receive  any  check  by  a second  removal  in 
October.  The  third  and  the  more  simple 
method  of  dealing  with  Forget-me-nots  where 
largely  employed  for  spring  bedding  is  when 
they  are  lifted  from  the  beds  in  May  to  make 
room  for  summer-bedding  arrangements.  The 
roots  are  simply  laid  in  rows  behind  a south 
wall  across  the  border,  1 foot  apart  from  row  to 
row,  the  plants  close  together,  by  digging  out  a 
trench  deep  enough  to  contain  the  roots.  Here 
they  remain  until  required  again  in  the  following 
October,  when  they  are  lifted  and  simply  pulled 
to  pieces.  Each  piece  with  roots  attached  is 
planted  where  required,  and  well  they  succeed 
whei'e  the  soil  is  of  a sandy  nature,  as  it  is  not 
so  retentive  of  moisture,  consequently,  not  so 
cold  for  the  quick  growth  at  the  start  as  where 
the  soil  is  more  heavy  in  character. — S.  P. 

892. --A  neglected  garden.— Taking 
possession  of  a neglected  garden  is  always 
uphill  work.  The  two  most  important  matters 
for  the  first  year  are  to  manure  very  liberally, 
and  keep  down  weeds.  The  Grape  Vine  may 
be  put  into  shape  at  once,  cutting  it  back  if  it 
is  not  bearing  much  fruit,  to  make  room  for 
laying  in  young  wood  to  bear  a full  crop  next 
year. — E.  H. 

A few  general  instructions  may  be  given 

here  ; but  a book  on  general  gardening  would 
be  required,  or,  what  is  as  well,  refer  to  the  back 
numbers  of  G.ardening.  A bound  volume  or 
two  of  this  paper  are  excellent  for  reference  to  in 
every  phase  of  gardening.  The  first  step  would 
be  to  clear  the  ground  of  weeds.  Next  make 
edgings  to  the  patlis,  if  there  are  none  ; but 
before  putting  fresh  gravel  on  to  them  the  ' 

borders  and  quarters  should  be  dug  or  trenched  ; 

up,  and  doubtless  it  requires  manuring.  When  j 

the  ground  lias  been  prepared  it  should  be  ' 

planted  or  sown  with  whatever  manner  of  pro- 
duce is  wanted.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  query  ’ 

as  to  whether  flowers,  fruits,  or  vegetables  are  * 

preferred.  A piece  of  rich  ground  should  be  1 

prepared  to  plant  Strawberry-plants  in  as  soon 
as  the  runners  can  bebbtained.  A sowing  of  Peas  ■ 
may  be  made  at  once.  Seeds  of  early  Cabbages 
and  early  Cauliflowers  should  be  sown,  and 
plants  of  Broccoli,  hardy  Greens,  Leeks,  &c.,  ' 

set  out.  Onions  should  be  sown  in  August  for  j 

use  in  the  spring.  The  Vine  should  be  well  cut  in  j 

some  time  in  winter.  This  will  cause  it  to  pro-  j 

dime  strong  young  wood  next  se.ason.  — J.  D.  E.  ■' 

888.— Making  a Lily  of  the  Valley  | 

bed. — My  experience  is  that  these  plants  need  ■ j 
a confined  space,  where  the  crowns  can  become 
crowded,  to  bloom  freely  ; but  plenty  of  well- 
rotted  stable-manure  should  be  stirred  in  on  the  * 
surface  in  the  autumn.  A narrow  bed  against 
a wall  suits  them  best.  When  the  blooms 
become  small  from  over-crowding  remove  the 
roots  from  the  back  of  the  bed  and  fill  in  with  »| 
rich  soil. — A.  G.  Butler.  Z 

Where  the  soil  is  heavy  and  strong  this  |j 

Lily  should  be  grown  in  a position  where  it  gets  Jj 
the  sun  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  In  such  I 
a soil  the  growth  is  sure  to  be  luxuriant,  and 
produce  fewer  flowers  than  when  it  is  cultivated  ^ 
in  a lighter  and  dryer  medium.  You  must  also 
avoid  overcrowding.  Prepare  the  ground  in 
the  autumn,  and  plant  rather  small  pieces  in  ‘ 
lines  about  9 inches  apart.  If  you  are  anxious 
to  save  time,  and  do  not  mind  the  trouble  of 
giving  the  bed  careful  shading  and  plenty  of 
water  in  dry  weather,  you  may  plant  a new  bed 
at  once.  You  would  not,  howevmr,  gain  much  ' 
by  planting  now. — J.  C.  C.  • 

829.— Lilies  of  the  Valley  not  increasing’.— 

You  are  probably  growing  the  German  variety  of  the  Lily  ' 
of  the  Valley.  If  so,  it  does  not  increase  so  fast  as  the  ■ 
English  form. — J.  C.  C. 

819.~Bedd.ing  Pansies.— If  your  plants  are  what  j 
are  known  as  the  Tufted  Pansies,  8 inches  apart  each 
way  is  a good  distance  to  plant  them.  You  may  trans.  ' 
plant  now  in  showery  weather,  if  you  do  it  carefully. 

Place  a little  thoroughly  well  rotted  manure  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hole. — J.  C.  C. 

883.— Wallflowers  growing  tall.— The  Wall- 
flowers are  probably  growing  in  loose  rich  soil.  They  will 
do  best  in  firm  soil  not  too  rich. — E.  H. 

The  best  treatment  for  Wallflowers  and 

such  as  will  ensure  dwarfness  is  to  transplant 
several  times  during  the  growing  season,  and 
do  not  over-crowd  the  plants.  I sow  the 
seeds  in  boxes  about  the  first  week  in  April. 
When  the  plants  have  grown  sufficiently  prick 
them  out  in-  the  open  ground  4 inches  apart.  In 
six  or  eight  weeks  they  will  require  replanting 
about  1 foot  asunder  this  time,  to  be  set  ou  t 
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where  they  are  to  flower  well  into  the  ground 
in  October.  I plant  them  then  from  3 inches  to 
6 inches  deeper  than  they  were  before.  Seeds 
of  a dwarf  strain  should  be  obtained,  and  this 
any  of  the  leading  seedsmen  can  suptfly. — 
J.  D.  E. 

I should  say  that  this  is  a consequence 

of  their  being  either  planted  in  the  shade  or 
too  close  together.  Plant  them  a foot  apart 
eacli  way,  in  a sunny  position,  and  if  the  strain 
is  good  it  will  be  strange  if  they  do  not  throw' 
out  abundance  of  side-shoots  and  make  nice 
bushy  plants. — L.  C.  K. 

881.— Iris  KaBmpferi.— You  had  better 
allow  the  seedlings  to  remain  in  the  pan  they 
are  now  in,  and  plant  them  out  in  the  autumn 
or  early  spring.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  this 
Japanese  species  of  Iris  are  very  beautiful  and 
striking.  I have  found  them  to  do  best  when 
one-third  peat  is  mixed  with  the  soil.  You 
appear  to  have  been  fortunate  in  getting  the 
seed  to  grow ; I have  not  found  it  germinate 
very  readily.  My  cause  of  failure,  I believe, 
was  through  keeping  the  seed  until  the  spring 
before  sowing  it ; I imagine  it  should  be  sown  as 
soon  as  it  is  ripe. — J.  C.  C. 

This  plant  does  not  require  coddling 

in  flower-pots— in  fact,  it  does  not  like  pot 
culture,  although  seedlings  might  be  planted  out 
into  pots  preliminary  to  placing  them  in  the  open 
ground.  They  like  a moist  piece  of  ground  best 
— in  fact,  they  are  semi-aquatic.  Some  of  the 
best  plants  I have  seen  were  growing  as  a margin 
to  a pond,  which  was  constantly  full  of  water. 
The  roots  of  these  plants  must  have  been  in  the 
water,  although  the  plants  themselves  were  not 
submerged.  They  like  deep  loam,  but  if  it  is  a 
heavy  clay  I would  mix  sand  and  leaf-mould 
with  it. — J.  D.  E. 

893.— Nettles  and  other  weeds  on  a tennis- 
lawn. — If  Nettles  .are  kept  constantly  cut  off  they  will 
die  out  in  a year  or  two. — E.  H. 

You  must  keep  your  lawn  free  from  the 

weeds  you  mention.  This  can  only  be  done  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  by  hand-weeding,  and  as 
much  as  possible  pull  the  weeds  out  when  the 
ground  is  moist.  If  you  have  the  lawn  mown 
to  cut  them  off  they  will  be  sure  to  come  up 
again.  The  lawn  will  be  all  the  better  fora  good 
rolling  after  the  weeds  are  pulled  up,  as  it  will 
set  any  of  the  roots  of  the  Grass  firmly  in  the 
soil  again,  if  any  have  been  disturbed  in  the  act 
of  pulling  up  the  weeds. — J.  C.  C. 


TREATMENT  OF  ANNUALS. 

As  many  amateurs  have  no  doubt  sowed  seeds 
of  these  plants,  it  may  not  be  inopportune  to 
draw  attention  to  the  real  cause  of  annuals  being 
so  short-lived,  and  in  many  cases  falling  into 
disrepute,  through  the  idea  that  they  are  incap- 
able of  making  a more  lasting  display  than  is  too 
frequently  the  case.  I find  the  following  reasons 
too  often  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception — 
viz.,  the  seed  is  sown  much  too  thickly,  so  that 
there  are  at  least  a dozen  plants  struggling  for 
existence  where  there  is  only  space  for  one,  and 
then  the  soil  is  not  nearly  so  well  cultivated  and 
enriched  for  these  useful  plants  as  it  is  for 
many  others.  Consequently,  as  soon  as  the  first 
flush  of  bloom  is  over  both  plant  and  soil  are 
thoroughly  exhausted,  and  if  a spell  of  drought 
prevails  the  display  is  soon  over.  But  if  any- 
one is  really  anxious  to  see  what  annuals  can  do 
when  well  treated,  let  him  start  by  deeply 
cultivating  and  liberally  manuring  the  soil,  and 
then  either  sow  very  thinly,  or,  better  still,  sow 
the  seed  in  a box  and  prick  off  the  seedlings 
singly  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle,  and 
finally,  plant  out  singly,  like  other  bedding 
plants,  and  if  they  do  not  repay  the  extra  trouble 
I shall  be  greatly  mistaken.  I may  add  that 
those  kinds  that  seed  very  freely  must  have  the 
seed-pods  picked  off  directly  they  form  and  get 
abundance  of  water  in  dry  weather.  They  will 
branch  out  and  continue  to  flower  as  freely  as 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  the  colours  are  so 
varied  and  pleasing  that  all  who  give  annuals 
really  good  treatment  are  sure  to  be  well  repaid. 

J.  G.,  Hants. 

884.— Making  clay  into  ballast.— This 

can  only  be  done  by  using  a good  supply  of  fuel 
—wood  and  small  coal.  A good  fire  of  wood  is 
made  first,  and  when  this  is  well  alight  bank 
over  it  a mixture  of  clay  and  small  coal,  not  too 
'thick,  or  the  fire  will  be  smothered.  When  the 
;clay  and  coal  is  alight  continue  to  add  clay 


■I 


wherever  the  fire  shows  signs  of  bursting  out, 
and  as  the  heat  increases  more  clay  must  be 
added,  until  the  whole  is  burned. — J.  D.  E. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

815. — Growing  White  Thorn.  — The  common 
Hawthorn  may  be  grown  from  the  seeds  or  bought  from 
nurserymen  ready  to  plant  out.  Those  who  wish  to  raise 
a hedge  very  quickly  will  nev'er  wait  for  the  seeds  to 
germinate,  as  this  is  a tedious  process.  The  better  plan 
is  to  pay  a visit  to  some  nurseryman,  and  buy  the  plants 
as  strong  as  possible.  The  present  season,  however,  is  not 
the  best  time  of  year  to  remove  them. — EAtooNBRiDOE. 

833.— Clematis  lanuginosa  dying.— Most  likely 
yours  was  a grafted  plant,  and  that  the  stock  died,  as 
they  do  sometimes  without  any  apparent  reason.  The 
best  treatment  in  the  world  will  not  prevent  the  plant 
dying  when  the  scion  is  not  properly  united  to  the  stock, 
or  insuHioiently  sustained  by  it.— J.  C.  C. 

A BEAUTIFUL  NEW  HALF-HARDY 
SHRUB. 

Carpenteria  californica. 

This  is  an  extremely  ornamental  tall-growing 
and  free-flowering  half-hardy  shrub,  which  is 
particularly  well  adapted  for  unheated  conser- 
vatories and  sheltered  spots  in  the  open  air  in 
the  South  of  England,  and  anyone  in  search  of  a 


Carpenteria]oalifoinioa  in  the  open  air  in  Sussex, 


really  valuable  novelty  should  bear  this  shrub 
in  mind  when  planting-time  comes  round  again. 
It  thrives  well  in  any  good  loamy  soil.  The 
annexed  illustration  shows  a plant  in  flower  in 
the  open  air  in  Sussex.  H. 


851.— Wellingtonia  dying.— The  infor- 
mation you  send  suggests  that  tlie  top  of  the 
tree  must  have  been  injured  in  some  way,  but 
without  an  examination  of  the  dead  portion  I do 
not  see  how  anyone  can  explain  the  cause  of  that 
part  dying  while  the  other  is  doing  well.  No 
doubt  the  tree  will  make  another  leader,  and 
perhaps  two  or  three.  If  so  they  should  be 
reduced  to  one  at  the  end  of  the  summer.  There 
is  nothing  else  that  is  necessary  to  do  to  the 
tree,  as  it  is  already  in  such  a vigorous  condi- 
tion. Tlie  probability  is  that  the  top  of  the 
tree  was  struck  by  lightning,  whicli  caused  the 
injury. — J.  C.  C. 

It  is  a great  pity  that  such  a fine  large 

tree  should  show  such  evident  symptoms  of 
decay,  but  the  Wellingtonia,  in  this  country, 
will  frequently  show  traces  of  decay  before  the 
trees  have  gone  20  feet  high.  It  does  not  like 
anything  like  an  impure  atmosphere.  This  may 
be  the  cause  in  the  present  instance,  or  the  roots 
may  have  gone  into  bad  soil.  In  fact,  nothing 
can  be  done  to  the  tree  that  would  be  likely  to 
be  effectual,  except  to  dig  a trench  round  it  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  bole.  The  trench 
may  be  3 feet  deep.  Remov'e  some  of  the  soil 
from  the  roots  by  working  up  to  the  bole  with 
a fork  until  a portion  of  the  advanced  roots  are 
laid  bare ; take  away  this  soil  and  replace  it  with 
good  loam,  mixed  with  fibrous  peat. — J.  D.  E. 


SOME  BEAUTIFUL  GOLDEN  IVIES. 
Some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  garden  Ivies 
are  those  whose  foliage  is  more  or  less  varie- 
gated with  gold.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
many  of  these  are  very  inconstant,  having  a 
marked  tendency  to  reversion,  which  is  in- 
creased or  lessened  by  means  of  position  and 
modes  of  cultivation.  In  the  variety  of  the 
Irish  Ivy  (Hedera  canariensis)  termed  H.  macu- 
lata  aurea,  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  group,  the 
variegation  is  as  irregular  as  it  is  beautiful. 
This  Ivy  closely  resembles  H.  canariensis  both 
in  shape  and  size  of  leaf  and  habit  of  growth, 
which  is  free  and  bold.  It  is  not  often  that  one 
sees  a thoroughly  even  mass  of  it  at  its  best, 
with  a predominence  of  light  cream-coloured 
variegation.  A poor  soil  and  a westerly  position 
are  certainly  conducive  to  this  desirable  result. 
On  large  plants  there  are  generally  arborescent 
shoots  without  any  green  whatever,  but  these 
generally  die  in  a little  time. 

Golden  Queen  is  a name  given  to  several 
varieties,  notably  to  those  which  should  be 
more  properly  termed  H.  aurea  and  H.  argen- 
tea  major.  The  former  is  a beautiful  Ivy,  and 
does  well  in  a south  or  south-west  position.  It 
forms  a handsome  bush,  being  inclined  to- 
wards a Tree-Ivy,  and  bearing  ovate  leaves 
destitute  of  lobes.  It  is  curious  that 
they  are  seldom  spotted  or  marked,  but 
are  generally  one  thing  or  the  other,  pure- 
golden,  or  entirely  green.  The  latter,  H.  argen- 
tea  major,  is  a fine  Tree  variety,  with  foliage 
partaking  of  the  H.  marginata  style,  though 
excelling  most  of  them.  The  leaf  is  very  glossy, 
which  imparts  the  fresh  and  bright  appearance 
that  characterises  the  plant.  Most  people  know 
H.  pedata  by  sight  chiefly  on  account  of  its 
distinct  and  peculiar  growth.  It  is  more 
commonly  called  H.  Caenwoodiana,  or  Clen- 
woodiana.  There  is  a variegated  form  of  this 
with  a mottled  leaf  of  green  and  pale-yellow — 
scarcely  desirable,  though  necessary  to  a com- 
plete collection.  Large  plants  of 

Hibberd’s  Emerald  Gem  frequently  throw 
some  pretty  sports  with  bright-yellow  V'ariega- 
tion.  These  should  be  cut  off  and  put  in  sandy 
soil  to  strike,  for  when  rooted  they  generally 
remain  true  in  character  under  certain  con- 
ditions, and  strongly  resemble  H.  angularis  aurea. 
H.  aurea  spectabilis  is  essentially  a variety  to 
be  grown  in  a sunny  situation.  When  in  the 
shade  the  foliage  goes  entirely  green,  and  the 
plant  then  loses  its  strong,  attractive  feature. 
This  also  applies  in  particular  to  H.  marginata 
rubra,  in  which  variety  so  many  people  fail  to 
see  what  justifies  the  latter  part  of  its  name. 
Though  most  of  the  Ivies  are  perfectly  hardy,  I 
am  quite  sure  that  many  of  the  variegated  kinds 
are  never  seen  to  perfection  growing  out-of- 
doors.  This  I have  remarked  from  the  appear- 
ance of  shootswhich  have  crept  into  a greenhouse 
at  the  junction  of  woodwork  and  bricks.  Some 
time  ago  I cut  off  a shoot,  which  had  grown 
under  a stage  in  the  way  mentioned,  about 
2 feet  long,  and  quite  perfect  in  shape  and  colour 
of  leaf,  differing  much  from  the  plant  growing 
on  the  outside  wall.  H.  madeiriensis,  which  I 
think  the  most  beautiful  and  most  difficult  to 
establish  of  all  garden  Ivies,  is  immensely 
improved  by  pot-culture  in  a cool-house,  where 
it  can  be  well  .trained,  and  kept  bright  and 
clean.  I am  of  opinion  that  beside  a rather 
impoverished  soil  as  little  water  as  possible  is 
also  conducive  to  good  variegation  in  Ivies. 

M. 

833. — Sowing  seeds  of  show  Auricu- 
las.— April  is  the  best  month,  so  that  you  are 
rather  late ; but  if  sown  at  once  some  of  the 
plants  may  bloom  next  spring,  with  liberal 
culture,  and  the  rest  v/ill  do  so  the  following 
year.  Sow  in  a well-drained  pan  or  box,  using 
a light,  sweet  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
sand,  and  keep  moist,  cool,  and  shaded — at  any 
rate,  until  the  heat  of  summer  is  past.  It  is  no 
use  to  trouble  with  any  but  the  very  best  seed 
procurable,  and  even  then,  though  you  will  get 
many  very  pretty  flowers,  you  may  expect  to 
have  to  raise  thousands  of  plants  before  any- 
thing equal  to  Mr.  Simonite’s  grand  varieties 
will  be  obtained. — B.  C.  R. 

Extraordinary  range  of  temperature.— 

Between  the  hours  of  eleven  p.m.,  Saturday,  May  31st, 
and  eleven  a.m,,  Sunday,  June  1st,  as  recorded  by  a self 
registering  thermometer,  hung  IS  feet  above  ground 
facing  east — viz.,  lowest  32  degs.  Fahrenheit,  highest 
92  degs.,  a difference  of  CO  degs.  in  twelve  hours. — W 
Brown. 
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FRUIT. 

SUMMER  PRUNING  OP  FRUIT- 
TREES,  &c. 

This  operation  will  now  call  for  constant  atten- 
tion. To  keep  fruit-trees  in  good  condition  is 
a work  that  needs  far  more  care  than  is  gene- 
rally bestowed  on  it ; for  letting  trees  grow 
into  a wild,  neglected  state,  and  then  cutting  off 
one-half  the  young  wood  and  foliage,  is  not  the 
way  to  get  either  satisfactory  crop.s  or  liealthy 
trees. 

Pkitnixc}  i.v  .summer  should  be  spread  over 
nearly  the  entire  growing  season,  especially 
with  trees  of  delicate  eonstitution,  and  should 
begin  directly  there  are  any  young  growths  to 
prune.  I usually  begin  with  Apricots,  Peaches, 
and  Nectarines,  as  by  the  time  they  are  in  full 
bloom  the  young  leaves  will  be  advanced  suffi- 
ciently for  the  green  and  black-fly  to  attack 
them,  and  directly  curled  or  blistered  leaves  are 
observ’ed  they  should  be  piclced  off  and  taken 
away,  and  a little  Tobacco-powder  dusted  over 
the  healthy  ones.  This  will  generally  suffice  to 
keep  the  fly  in  check  until  the  fruits  are  set, 
when  the  garden  engine  can  be  brought  into 
play  to  wash  the  foliage  clean,  and  it  is  a good 
plan  to  look  over  the  trees  at  least  once  a week 
before  washing  them,  and  pick  off  any  fore-right 
growing  shoots  that  are  not  required  until  only 
the  necessary  number  of  shoots  to  fill  gaps  or 
extend  the  tree  are  left.  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries, 
and  other  of  the  hardier  kinds  of  wall-trees, 
should  also  be  pruned  liy  degrees,  taking  off  any 
that  are  outgrowing  the  others  or  monopolising 
more  than  their  due  share  of  sap,  always  aiming 
at  keeping  a good  spread  of  healthy  foliage  over 
the  entire  tree.  Vines  out-of-doors  are  especially 
’iable  to  be  ruined  by  careless  pruning  ; for  if 
they  are  ever  to  be  successfully  grown  on  open 
walls  they  must  get  something  like  the  attention 
as  regards  pruning  and  other  details  of  culture 
that  they  get  under  glass,  and  no  one  who  ex- 
pected good  Grapes  would  let  them  go  longer 
than  a fortnight  during  the  season  of  active 
growth  without  stopping  the  shoots  or  laterals, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  progress  they 
were  making.  Pyramid,  bush,  and  espalier- 
trees  sliould  all  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as 
wall-trees,  and  be  looked  over  frequently  during 
the  growing  season,  pinching  out  the  points  of 
shoots  that  are  taking  too  much  lead  of  the  others 
and  removing  blighted  and  blistered  foliage,  as 
they  only  harbour  the  insects  without  doing  any 
good. 

Bush-fruits,  although  too  frequently  left  to 
grow  entirely  unpruned  during  the  entire  season, 
are  very  much  improved  by  timely  thinning 
and  stopping  of  the  annual  growths.  Currants 
and  Gooseberries,  wliether  grown  as  bushes 
or  trained  on  walls,  need  to  have  the  fore-right 
shoots  pinched  back  to  half-a-dozen  loaves,  as 
the  fruit  gets  far  more  benefit  from  light  and 
air  ; and  wliat  is  of  even  more  importance,  the 
base  buds,  which  are  the  ones  needed  for  next 
year’s  crop,  get  much  better  ripened  than  when 
densely  shaded  by  long,  unchecked,  annual 
shoots.  Raspberries  need  the  strong  shoots  that 
spring  from  the  base  to  be  reduced  in  number  to 
as  many  as  will  suffice  to  carry  next  year’s  crop. 
Strawberry-beds,  that  are  too  frequently  a 
tangled  mass  of  runners,  will  repay  careful 
attention  at  this  time  of  year  in  the  matter  of 
removing  all  runners  that  are  not  needed  for 
increasing  the  stock  of  plants,  for  all  growth 
of  this  kind  is  at  the  expense  of  the  crop,  and  a 
plant  exhausted  by  producing  useless  growth 
cannot  be  expected  to  swell  off  its  crop  of  fruit  so 
well  as  one  whose  energies  are  concentrated  on 
the  object  for  which  it  is  grown — viz.,  good  fruit 
of  its  respective  kind.  J . G.  H. 


854.— Pear-trees  losing  their  blos- 
soms.— Climatic  conditions  while  the  trees 
were  in  bloom,  no  doubt,  was  the  cause  of  the 
fruit  not  setting.  What  the  exact  conditions 
were  which  caused  it  is  difficult  to  say.  I only 
know  that  the  same  thing  occurs  every  season 
in  different  places  without  one  being  able  to 
trace  the  cause.  It  is  not  always  frost  that 
causes  unfruitfulness,  as  I have  proved  in  my 
own  garden  the  past  season.  I had  a pyramid 
Pear-tree  thickly  set  with  blossoms  ; being  an 
early  sort  and  one  of  the  first  to  expand  its 
flowers,  I covered  it  every  night  with  a double 
thickness  of  tiffany,  but  I have  not  a single 
fruit  on  that  tree.  I grew  the  same  sort  of 


Pear  (Brockworth  Park)  for  many  years  against 
a south  wall  and  never  knew  it  to  fail  ; but  as  a 
pyramid  it  has  failed  for  two  years  following. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  cold  wind  often 
injures  the  delicate  organs  of  the  flowers  and 
causes  them  to  fall  off  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
stated  in  this  enquiry. — J.  C.  C. 


TREATMENT  OF  VINES  IN  POTS. 

788. — “A  Voung  Beginner”  .should commence 
to  givm  air  to  the  liouse  when  the  temperature 
reaches  70  degs.  in  the  morning,  increasing  the 
supply  gradually  until  the  thermometer  reaches 
82  degs.,  when  it  should  not  go  over  that. 
Maintain  that  heat  during  the  day  by  the  regu- 
lation of  the  ventilators.  Directly  the  tem- 
perature commences  to  fall  reduce  the  air. 
closing  finally  at  75  degs.  Discontinue  the 
syringing  of  the  Vines  from  this  time.  Main- 
tain a moist  atmosphere  in  the  house  by  damp- 
ing the  walls,  paths,  and  the  pots  in  the 
morning,  and  again  in  the  afternoon  at  closing 
time,  and  occasionally  during  the  day  in  the 
case  of  very  hot  weather.  If  the  Vines  are 
syringed  after  the  bunches  are  in  bloom,  the 
berries  will  be  sure  to  be  disfigured  in  their 
appearance,  especially  if  the  water  is  not  quite 
clean  and  soft  also.  It  is  not  necessary  eitlier 
that  they  should  be  syringed  after  the  period 
named.  Ample  moisture  can  be  maintained  in 
the  atmosphere  for  their  welfare  without 
syringing  the  Vines.  Directly  the  berries  are 
set  and  commencing  to  swell,  an  idea  can  be 
formed  as  to  which  are  likely  to  be  the  best 
bunches.  If  more  than  one  show  on  a shoot 
remove  the  worst  at  once,  even  before  the 
berries  are  set  properly.  If  the  Vines  are 
strong,  with  healthy  foliage,  eight  bunches  to 
each  cane  is  not  too  many.  Of  course  the  fact 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  whether 
the  Vines  are  to  be  retained  more  than  the  pre- 
sent year  ; if  not,  ten  or  even  twelve  bunches 
maybe  left  upon  each  strong  Vine  ; but  if  they 
are  intended  for  fruiting  longer,  the  first  named 
number  is  ample.  Directly  the  berries  are  the 
size  of  small  Peas  thinning  must  bo  commenced, 
which  consists  in  removing  the  small  berries 
so  as  to  allow  the  remainder  to  swell  to  their 
fullest  extent.  Never  cut  off  the  point  or  out- 
side berries,  but  those  in  the  middle  of  the 
bunch,  or  where  they  appear  to  be  the  most 
crowded.  A well-thinned  bunch  of  Grapes 
should  allow  every  berry  to  stand  clear  of  its 
neighbour  ; no  two  should  touch  each  other. 
In  this  manner  all  have  space  to  swell  to  an 
even  large  size.  A pair  of  sharp-pointed  scissors 
is  the  best  instrument  to  use  for  thinning  the 
bunches.  The  point  of  all  growths  should  be 
pinched  out  two  joints  past  the  bunch,  and  the 
lateral  growths  pinched  out  at  one  leaf.  By  this 
means  the  whole  energy  of  the  Vine  is  concen- 
trated in  the  bunches  selected.  An  average 
night  temperature  of  6.3  degs.  is  abundant  heat 
for  Black  Hamburgh  ; more  would  be  an  injury 
rather  than  otherwise,  unless  it  was  the  inten- 
tion to  hurry  on  the  ripening  of  the  Grapes. 
Abundance  of  water  must  be  given  to  the 
roots  daily,  according  to  the  weather  ex- 
perienced. Some  days  they  may  need  water 
three  times.  If  the  pots  are  thoroughly  well 
drained,  too  much  can  hardly  be  given.  From 
now  until  the  berries  are  stoning  some  stimu- 
lant should  be  given  to  the  roots  once  daily  ; 
weak  liquid  made  from  cow-manure,  with  an 
occasional  dose  of  soot-water  is  good,  or  a 
sprinkle  on  the  surface  of  the  pot  of  some  of  the 
various  kinds  of  artificial  manures  recom- 
mended, watered  in  with  clear  water.  What- 
ever is  given  must  not  be  of  too  strong  a nature, 
or  the  roots  will  be  injured,  which  will  cause  a 
serious  check  to  the  swelling  of  the  berries  and 
interfere  with  their  proper  ripening  also. 
Weak  and  often  is  the  best  way  to  apply  stimu- 
lants to  pot  Vines  ; if  given  in  too  strong  a 
state  the  roots  are  injured,  a circumstance  to  be 
deplored.  S.  P. 

844.— Pear-tree  covered  with  blight, 
and  not  bearing. — As  there  is  but  one  tree 
in  question  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  the  cater- 
pillars would  be  to  pick  them  off  carefully  by 
hand  and  destroy  them.  Clay  soil  is  more 
suited  to  the  culture  of  Pear-trees  than  light 
soil,  but  if  the  soil  is  very  rich  the  trees  will 
grow  too  vigorously,  producing  plenty  of  leaf- 
buds,  but  few  or  no  blossom-buds.  To  counteract 
this  vigorous  development  of  leaf  and  branch 


the  trees  should  be  lifted  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
drop  in  the  autumn,  but  if  such  radical  treat- 
ment is  not  desirable  a system  of  root-pruning 
should  be  resorted  to.  Either  method  will 
check  growth,  and  promote  the  formation  of 
blossom-buds. — J.  D.  E. 

852.  — Unhealthy  Apple-trees.  — 

“ M.  D.  ” tells  a mournful  tale  of  his  Apple-trees. 

His  description  is  graphic  enough,  and  yet  it  is 
not  quite  clear  whether  those  “ blooming  well  ” 
are  in  the  same  sad  case.  If  so,  they  and  all  the 
rest  may  possibly  be  recovered  by  cutting  every 
affected  shoot — or,  rather,  limb — clean  away  to 
the  main  stock,  and  let  them  make  an  entirely 
growth.  I would  then  mulch  them  with  long  fresh 
litter  amply,  and  in  November  lift  them  all  and 
replant  either  in  deeper  soil  or  deepen  and  im- 
prove the  soil  where  they  are,  and  then  again  j 
plant. — C.  E.,  Lyme  Regis.  | 

897.— Vines  losing  their  leaves.— To 
a great  extent  the  question  put  furnishes  its 
own  answer  as  to  the  cause  of  the  leaves  falling, 
as  in  the  second  house,  where  the  Vines  were 
not  syringed,  no  injury  was  done.  Nothing  can 
be  plainer  than  this — that  it  was  the  excess  of 
moisture  in  the  air  of  the  liousc  that  caused  the 
mischief.  It  was  a mistake  to  use  the  syringe 
or  damp  the  floor  in  an  unheated  house  in  the 
month  of  April.  It  was  not,  as  you  suppose,  a 
case  of  scalding,  but  a sudden  chill,  although, 
no  doubt,  the  sun,  acting  on  the  glass  the  follow- 
ing day,  aggravated  the  evil.  Moisture  in 
vineries  should  always  be  regulated  by  the  heat  j 
at  command.  In  uuheated  structures  it  is 
necessary  to  be  more  cautious  in  supplying  ! 
atmospheric  moisture  than  in  those  that  are  i 
properly  warmed.  An  ordinary  case  of  scalding  | 
arises  through  a neglect  to  give  air  early  enough  j 

in  the  morning  to  dry  up  the  moisture  on  the  , 

leaves  before  the  heat  rises  high  enough  to  do 
harm.  Tliis  sort  of  scalding  as  often  takes  place  ; 
in  heated  structures  as  in  those  which  are  not,  ' 
owing  to  the  neglect  I have  referred  to. — 

J.  C.  0,  i 

877.— Strawberry-plants  not  flowering.— if  , 
the  Str.awberry-plants  are  strong  enough  to  produce 
flowers  the  first  year,  and  they  do  not  do  so,  the  chances 
are  against  their  proving  fertile  the  next  j'ear,  and  in  sucli  ,1 
cases  it  would  be  better  to  replace  them  with  others. — | 

E.  II. 

It  is  desirable  to  take  away  any  Straw-  ■ 

berry-plants  that  have  not  flowered,  although  it  j 
doesnot  always  follow  that  they  will  lie  sterile  the  j 
following  season.  But  to  avoid  a possible  dis-  } 
appointment  I advise  you  to  remove  them.  If  \ 
you  do  so  at  once  and  prepare  the  ground,  and  /• ' 
also  some  early  runners  from  fruiting-plants  at  ' j 
the  same  time,  you  will  get  a fair  crop  of  fruit  i 
next  year.  With  a little  care  you  may  have  J 
runners  sufficiently  rooted  to  plant  out  at  the  |R| 
end  of  July,  which,  if  well  cared  for,  by  cutting  ffl 
off  their  runners,  and  keeping  them  well  supplied 
with  water,  you  will  not  find  much  difference  «■ 
between  them  and  two-year-old  plants  next  fj 
season. — J.  C.  C.  ■: 

879.— Treatment  of  Pigs.— It  is  best  to  ll 
keep  touch  of  the  roots  of  Figs.  If  they  are'®' 
planted  in  a cold  and  badly  prepared  border,  I'»! 
should  expect  the  fruit  to  drop  off  in  the  way  J I 
described.  Again,  the  wood  must  be  trained®  I 
thinly  to  ensure  perfect  ripening,  without® 
which  the  young  fruits  frequently  drop.  Inm 
forcing  Figs  under  glass  all  ehecks  must  be 
avoided.  Cold  currents  of  air,  when  the  fruits  9 i 
are  small,  might  cause  the  fruits  to  drop. ■j 
Watering  or  syringing  with  cold  water  might®' 
have  the  same  effect.  A genial,  buoyant  atmos-®. 
phere  is  necessary,  but  the  night-temperature®  i 
in  the  case  of  the  earliest  crops  need  not  exceed 
60  degs.  at  night,  with  a rise  of  10  degs.  to  |' 

15  degs.  by  fire-heat  alone.  A proper  system  of  | 
pinching-in  the  young  wood  must  be  carried  out.  i 
This  is  important,  especially  in  the  case  of  a tree  I 
at  all  predisposed  to  cast  its  fruit.  Disbudding  * 
should  begin  as  soon  as  tbe  buds  are  fairly 
bursting  into  leaf,  by  the  removal  of  the  weak 
growths  that  will  not  be  required.  As  soon  as 
the  shoots  left  have  made  from  four  to  five 
leaves,  pinch  out  the  leading  bud  between  the 
finger  and  thumb  with  sufficient  force  to  de- 
stroy the  tissues  without  altogether  checking  the 
shoot.  This,  to  a certain  extent,  stays  bleeding.  j 
Pinch  in  all  laterals  which  break  away  during 
summer  to  one  leaf.  Figs,  when  heavily  j 
laden  with  fruit,  especially  when  grown  in 
pots  (an  excellent  way  of  cultivating  tliem), 
should  be  well-supplied  with  liquid-manure. — 

E.  H. 
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height  almost,  and  hide  itself  in  J une  under  a 
awning  of  white  blossoms  of  delicious 
fragraiioa,  It  may  be  propagated  from  cuttings 
- in  the  open  ground  more  rapidly  even  than 
j^anetti,  and  it  is  absolutely  hardy.  Rosa 
j^runoni  (here  figured),  again,  though  scarcely 
^0  hardy,  makes  a most  distinguished-looking 
iCliipljer,  with  its  glaucous  foliage  and  great 
trusses  of  white  flowers.  Then  the  North 
Americans,  Jtosa  lucida  and  Rosa  nitida,  are 
always  attractive  for  their  glossy  foliage  and 
brown  stems,  even  when  they  are  not  covered 
with  bright,  rosy  flowers,  or  brilliant  scarlet 
bunches  of  heps ; and  tliey  are  as  hardy  and 
vigorous  as  possible.  Rosa  macrantha  may  be 
regarded  as  a queen  among  single  Roses,  with 
its  great,  royal-looking  blossoms,  flesh-tinted, 
and  crowned  with  a gleaming  diadem  of  golden 
stamens  ; and  Hebe’s  Lip — not  a species,  but 
generally  classed  as  a hybrid  Sweet  Brier — with 
large  flowers,  having  a purple  margin  to  each 
white  petal,  is  not  less  beautiful.  There  are 
many  delightful  forms  of  the  Sweet  Brier,  but 
most  of  them  are  either  double  or  semi-double. 
The  Austrian  Briers,  yellow  and  so-called 
(mis-called)  copper,  are,  of  course,  among  the 
most  distinct  and  gorgeous  of  all  Roses,  single 
or  otherwise,  and  a great  mass  of  either  seen  at 
its  best  is  not  a sight  readily  to  be  forgotten. 
The  Rugosas,  white  and  red,  are  also  very  hand- 
some, both  in  flower  and  in  fruit,  and  well 
known,  though  they  cannot  on  that  account  be 
omitted  from  a list  of  the  best.  A single  Rose 
which  is  not  often  seen  is  one  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating things  in  the  whole  rosery  ; it  is  Rosa 
berberidifolia  Hardyi,  which  throughout  the 
summer  produces  a wealth  of  blossoms.  The 
flowers  have  clear,  yellow  petals  with  a narrow 
blotch  at  the  base  of  each,  delighting  everyone 
who  sees  it.  A bunch  of  well-grown  flowers  of 
this  Rose  is  a never-failing  attraction  at  a Rose- 
show.  Anyone  who  has  a rockery — for  which 
it  is  particularly  well-adapted— should  grow  this 
charming  and  hardy  Rose.  G. 

Austria,!!  Briers. — ^When  visiting  an  old- 
fashioned  garden  the  other  day  I saw  a fine 
plant  of  the  Austrian  Yellow  Rose  trained  to  a 
wall,  as  also  a much  smaller  one  of  the  copper- 
coloured  variety  associated  with  it.  The  yellow 
sort  had  grown  to  a height  of  about  0 feet  and 


ROSES. 


HOME  GOOD  SINGLE  ROSEia. 

So  many  of  the  single  Roses  make  beautiful 
additions  to  our  roseries  that  they  ought  to  be 
far  more  generally  cultivated  than  is  found  to 
be  the  case.  For  instance,  they  include  some 
of  the  very  best  climbers — that  is  to  say, 
climbers  that  are  exceedingly  hardy,  immensely 
vigorous,  but  little  subject  to  disease,  and 
extremely  free-flowering.  Such  a one  is  Rosa 
polyantha,  which  will  grow  anywhere  to  any 


Was  covering  a space  quite  8 feet  wide  at  the 
time  I saw  it.  That  part  of  the  wall  Which  the 
yellow  one  covered  was  literally  a sheet  of 
colour,  while  there  were  just  sutlicient  flowers 
on  the  other  plant  to  make  the  contrast  pleasing. 
Had  the  two  sorts  covered  the  same  amount  of 
space,  I do  not  think  anyone  could  find  a more 
pleasing  feature  amongst  hardy  yellow  Roses. 
I occasionally  meet  with  both  the  Austrian  and 
the  double  Persian  Roses  growing  in  the  form 
of  large  bushes,  and  also  treated  as  hedge  plants, 
and  although  they  flower  well  the  blossoms  are 
not  so  freely  produced  as  in  the  case  of  those 
plants  trained  to  a wall.  The  plants  in  question 
are  upon  their  own  roots,  and  send  out  suckers 
freely.  It  is  very  certain  that  plants  raised  in 
this  way  not  only  grow  more  vigorously,  but  live 
longer. — J. 

Tea  Roses  in  the  open  air.— The  great 
value  of  Tea  Roses  as  hardy  plants  for  the 
garden  has  by  no  means  been  fully  realised  at 
present.  We  were  much  delighted  with  the 
sight  of  a box  filled  with  fine,  well-expanded 
and  coloured  flowers  of  some  of  the  choicest 
Tea  Roses,  grown  in  the  open  air,  and  brought 
to  this  office  by  the  grower — Mr.  G.  Prince,  of 
0.xford — on  June  3rd.  Some  of  the  plants  that 
produced  these  fine  Roses  were  trained  to  walls 
ill  a fairly-exposed  garden.  What  is  so  well 
done  at  Oxford  can  surely  be  accomplished  at 
other  places  in  the  Midlands,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  South  of  England,  given  the  requisite  good 
soil  and  attention. 

889.— Roses  in  a frame.— You  had  better 
take  the  light  off  the  frame  altogether  at  once, 
then  plunge  the  pots  to  their  rims  in  the  soil. 
If  there  is  not  a bed  of  soil  in  the  frame  you 
may  use  coal-ashes  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre  to  plunge 
them  in.  The  plunging  is  to  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  so  much  water  to  keep  the  roots 
moist.  You  must  not,  however,  neglect  to  give 
water  as  often  as  necessary.  Syringe  the  plants 
every  evening  after  a fine  day,  and  if  mildew 
attacks  the  foliage  dust  with  sulphur 
as  soon  as  you  see  it. — J.  C.  C. 

822.  — Poultry  - manure  for 
Roses. — This  can  be  used  in  a fresh 
state  as  it  is  taken  from  the  fowl- 
house.  It  is  a powerful  manure,  and 
should  be  used  by  being  spread  thinly 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  under  tlie 
Rose-trees.  I let  it  lie  until  it  is  dry, 
and  merely  run  the  Dutch  hoe  through 
it  amongst  the  bushes.  The  rains  wash 
the  nutriment  from  it  down  to  the 
roots.  It  may  also  be  used  in  a liquid 
state,  very  much  diluted  with  water. — 

J.  D.  E. 

I find  this  one  of  the  best  man- 
ures for  Roses  or  any  other  flowers, 
provided  that  it  is  used  with  discretion, 
for  it  is  as  strong  as  guano.  The  best 
plan  for  applying  it  that  I know  of  is  to 
mix  it  with  dry  soil  and  apply  it  as  a 
top-dressing,  so  that  the  watering  will 
carry  down  the  nutritive  qualities  with- 
out the  full  strength  of  the  manure 
coming  into  direct  contact  with  the 
roots.  I use  it  largely  for  mixing  with 
the  soil  for  potting,  top-dressing,  &c., 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
marked  results  that  follow  the  applica- 
tion of  it. — J.  G.,  Hants. 

825.— Budding  Brier-cuttings. 

— Yes,  you  may  bud  the  Brier-cuttings 
this  year  if  they  are  strong  enough  with 
every  prospect  of  success.  You  had, 
however,  better  wait  until  later  in  the 
season,  they  will  then  get  stronger. 

The  beginning  of  August  is  soon 
enough  in  your  case.  Are  you  aware 
that  the  buds  should  be  inserted  on 
the  cutting-stem?  To  do  this  remove 
about  an  inch  of  soil  away  from  the  stem,  and 
insert  the  bud  as  low  as  you  can.  Unless  the 
plants  are  making  very  strong  growth  do  not 
shorten  back  the  shoots  until  you  put  in  the 
buds.  At  that  time  you  may  reduce  any  strong 
growths  one-third  of  their  length. — J.  0.  C. 

It  will  be  best  t®  bud  them  this  year,  about  the 

end  of  July,  as  near  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  as 
possible. — J.  D.  E. 

“A.  F.  P.”  wants  to  know  if  he  can  bud 

the  young  shoots  from  these  this  year?  Well,  it 
depends  entirely  on  the  strength  of  the  shoots  ; 
but  he  can  only  bud  on  the  annual  growths,  as 
the  bark  will  be  too  firmly  set  the  second  year. 


If  rooted  Briers  are  dug  up  from  liedgeroWs  and 
planted  in  lines,  the  young  shoots  are  usually 
strong  enough  to  hud  in  J une  or  J uly  following  ; 
but  Brier-cuttings  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
send  out  shoots  strong  enough  for  budding  the 
first  year,  and  will  need  cutting  hard  back  in 
winter  so  that  they  may  produce  fresh  shoots 
next  year. — J.  G.  H. 

If  “A.  F.  P’s.”  cuttings  are  making 

strong  growth  near  the  ground,  they  should 
now  be  cut  back  to  one  or  two  of  these  lateral 
leaves,  the  points  of  which  must  be  carefully 
preserved  until  budding  time,  when  the  wood 
is  firm  at  the  junction  with  the  stock.  Perfect 
success  depends  on  these  two  features,  and  a 
happy  escape  from  the  common  vicissitudes  of 
vegetable  life. — C.  E.,  Lyme.  Regis. 

842.— Shortening  back  Rose-shoots. 
— “ S.  S.’s  ” Rose-shoots  are  doing  what  every 
possessor  of  Rose-plants  must  desire  to  see. 
Much  has  been  said  about  ‘‘stopping”  and 
“ cutting  back.”  Experience  teaches,  and  in- 
telligent observation  shows,  that  discretion  and 
discrimination  are  the  gardener’s  best  friends. 
An  exhausting  vigour  in  one,  two,  or  three 
shoots  in  all  bush  plants  must  be  controlled,  and 
if  the  bush-head,  whether  dwarf  or  on  a leg,  has 
been  properly  pruned,  the  older  wood  has  to  be 
cared  for  by  judicious  and  sometimes  severe 
dealing  with  these  “ suckers  ” — for  suckers  they 
are,  whether  from  a foreign  stock  or  head  of  the 
Rose  proper;  andthisappliestoall  plantsneeding 
to  be  kept  in  symmetrical  form. — C.  E.,  LyiM, 
Regis. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

BROAD  BEANS  FOR  SHOW. 

Thesk,  when  exhibited,  ought  to  be  long, 
straight,  well-filled,  yet  perfectly  fresh,  and 
the  plants  to  produce  such  must  notbe  exhausted 
long  before  the  pods  are  required.  It  is  advisable 


Seville  Long-pod  Broad  Bean. 

to  place  a stake  to  each  reserved  growth,  and 
also  to  top  the  plants  after  the  pods  are  set.  As 
a rule,  exhibition  varieties,  such  as  Seville 
Long-pod,  a fine  kind  (here  figured).  Monarch, 
and  the  extra  long  Leviathan  or  Aquadulce,  do 
not  set  heavy  crops  of  Beans;  but  should  there 
be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  then  must  the  pods  be 
freely  thinned  out,  and  only  those  that  give 
promise  of  growing  to  the  largest  size  being 
reserved.  Plenty  of  soft  water  overhead,  and  at 
the  roots  liquid-manure,  and  a mulch  of  some 
kind  over  thq  roots  will  do  the  rest.  After  July 
Broad  Beans  have  but  little  weiglit  in  collec- 
tions of  vegetables,  and  ought  only  to  be  shown 
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in  the  classes  that  may  be  provided  for  them. 
In  tlie  southern  counties  it  will  become  too  hot 
for  the  long-pod  section,  and  the  best  of  the 
ought  to  be  specially  grown  for 
exhibition  in  August.  \y_ 


CULTURE  OF  CHICORY. 

This  salading  plant  is  not  cultivated  so  exten- 
sively in  gardens  as  it  deserves  to  be.  When 
cut  quite  young  the  leaves,  though  bitter,  make 
a very  wholesome  small  salad,  and  when  blanched 
they  constitute  an  excellent  winter  salad,  which 
is  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  Barbe 
de  Capucin.  When  the  heads  are  stewed  and 
served  with  melted  butter,  they  are  little,  if 
anything,  inferior  to  Sea  Kale,  which  they 
resemble  in  flavour.  All  the  garden  varieties 
have  been  obtained  from  the  wild  plant,  and 
some  of  the  selections  show  a tendency  to  de- 
generate. Hence  the  necessity  for  sowing  only 
a carefully-selected  strain  ; if  not,  the  roots 
would  probably  be  worthless  for  producing 
heads  during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 
A deep,  light,  and  ordinarily  rich  soil  is  suit- 
able to  the  growth  of  Chicory.  Tliis  having 
been  previously  dressed  with  well-decomposed 
manure,  and  deeply  dug  into  it,  should  be 
trodden  over  and  raked  level.  Drills  running 
north  and  south,  and  from  12  inches  to  IG  inches 
apart,  and  between  1 inch  and  2 inches  deep, 
should  then  be  drawn.  Into  these  sow  the  seed 
thinly  any  time  between  the  middle  of  April 
and  the  hrst  week  in  J une.  \Vhen  the  young 
plants  are  large  enough  to  handle  they  should 
be  thinned  out— first  at  4 inches  in  the  row, 
subsequently  drawing  every  other  plant  should 
none  “go  off”  in  the  meantime.  Showery 
weather  should  be  chosen  for  this  operation. 
The  plants  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and 
the  Dutcli  hoe  should  be  run  deeply  between 
the  rows  a few  times  during  the  growing  season, 
as  much  with  a view  to  accelerating  growth  in 
the  plants  as  destroying  young  weeds.  Thus 
treated  I have  known  roots  of  Chicory  attain  to 
tlie  size  of  moderately  large  Carrots. 

Takino  up,  storino,  and  forci.ng  the  roots. 
—When  the  leaves  of  tlie  plants  have  decayed 
in  November  the  roots  should  be  carefully 
lifted  with  a fork,  so  as  to  injure  them  as  little 
as  possible  in  the  operation.  They  should  then  be 
laid  in  a north  border  in  the  same  depth  of  soil 
as  they  were  before  to  prevent  the  plants  start- 
ing into  growth.  Tc.i  or  fifteen  days  before 
blanched  leaves  of  Chicory  are  required,  the  de- 
sired number  of  roots  should  be  taken  up  and 
packed  closely  together—say,  ,S  inches  apart— 
in  an  old  box  or  specially-constructed  troughs, 
about  12  inches  wide  and  the  same  depth,  work- 
ing any  kind  of  light  mould  amongst  the  roots 
up  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  crown  of  the 
individual  roots.  Then  place  the  boxes  in  a 
Mushroom-house,  shed,  or  cellar,  or  any  other 
convenient  place  where  daylight  and  ft-ost  can 
be  completely  kept  from  the  plants,  other- 
wise the  process  of  blanching  will  not  be  effec- 
tually completed.  Successional  batches  of  roots 
should  be  put  in  to  force  every  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight,  according  to  the  demand.  When  the 
leaves  have  attained  to  a length  of  from  9 inches 
to  12  inches  they  will  be  fit  for  use.  The  same 
roots,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  boxes,  will 
produce  a second,  although  naturally  not  so  fine 
a crop  of  blanched  leaves.  As  everyone  desir- 
ous of  having  blanched  leaves  of  Chicory  during 
the  winter  and  spring  months  may  not  possess 
the  necessary  M ushroom-house,  cellar,  or  shed 
to  produce  them  in,  I will  give  a very  simple 
and  at  the  same  time  effectual  way  of  obtaining 
the  object  in  view.  Place  one  or  more  boxes  in 
a warm  situation  out-of-doors,  filling  them  with 
roots  as  recommended  above,  and  giving  them 
a little  water  to  settle  the  soil  among  the 
roots.  Then  [place  an  inverted  box  of  similar 
measurements  over  the  boxes  so  filled,  and 
cover  them  with  a good  thickness  of  clean  and 
slightly  fermenting  leaves.  Enough  boxes  should 
be  filled  with  roots  at  intervals  of  ten  or  fifteen 
days  to  maintain  a regular  supply,  if  necessary, 
of  blanched  leaves.  If  a constant  supply  of 
Chicory  should  be  required  for  small  salading, 
tn6  S66(l  should,  bo  sown  in  Iho  open  every  three 
weeks  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of 
October,  the  supply  during  the  interval  from 
the  end  of  October  to  the  following  May  being 
obtained  from  the  blanched  leaves.  The  early 
and  later  sowings  should  be  made  in  a warm 
situation,  the  midsummer  or  July  sowings  being 


made  in  a rather  cool  and  moist  position.  In 
powing  Chicory  for  this  purpose  the  seed  should 
be  thickly  sown  broadcast.  M^atering  at  the 
rpts  in  dry  weather  is  all  that  is  necessary  till 
the  plants  are  fit  for  cutting  over.  This  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  they  have  made  the  first 
three  or  four  leaves.  The  crimson-flaked  and 
common  Chicory  arc  the  varieties  generally  cul- 
tivated for  salading. 

lo  SAVE  SEED. — Plant  a few  roots  in  a warm 
situation  about  the  middle  or  end  of  February. 
Tpse  will  floM^er  towards  the  end  of  July  or  the 
middle  of  August,  and  ripen  their  seed  a month 
or  six  weeks  later.  The  flower-stems,  which 
should  be  supported  by  small  stakes  or  strings 
twisted  round  two  or  three  sticks  stuck  firmly 
in  the  ground,  should  then  be  cut  and  hung  up 
in  a dry,  airy  shed  for  a week  or  two.  The  seed 
should  then  be  rubbed  out  and  put  away  for 
future  use.  jj 


MUSHROOMS  IN  HOT  WEATHER. 

Fresh  Mushrooms  are  always  esteemed  in  the 
kitchen,  but  in  hot  weather  are  larely  forth- 
coming. High  temperatures  and  a dry  atmos- 
phere are  frequent  causes  of  failure  in  the 
winter,  and  the  former  are  principally  respon- 
sible for  an  early  collapse  in  the  summer.  Open 
sheds  are  not  suitable  for  growing  Mushrooms 
in  hot  weather,  nor  are  they  often  obtained  from 
ordinary  Mushroom-houses.  The  majority  of 
Mushroom-houses  have  slated  or  tiled  roofs,  and 
in  many  instance  have  no  ceilings.  During  tlie 
hottest  part  of  the  day  the  sun  shines  fiercely 
on  these,  and  naturally  unduly  raises  the  tem- 
perature for  several  hours.  Thatched  roofs  are 
the  best  for  all  weathers,  and  the  least  that  can 
be  done  at  the  present  time  is  to  either  cover 
the  roofs  witli  mats  or  heavily  coat  them  with 
limewash.  Mushroom-houses  ought  to  bo  as 
hermetically  closed  against  warm  air  as  an  ice- 
house, and  if  they  do  not  seem  refreshingly  cool 
when  entered  at  this  time  of  year  they  are  not 
suited  to  the  production  of  Mushrooms.  By  far 
the  best  produce,  however,  is  to  be  had  now 
from  the  ridge-shaped  open-air  beds.  If  these, 
even  if  located  in  a sunny  position,  are  covered 
with  strawy  litter  a foot  in  depth,  the  beds  may 
be  kept  comparatively  cool  in  the  hottest  weather. 
Just  now  I am  frequently  gathering  fine,  juicy, 
pink-gilled  Mushrooms  from  an  open-air  bed 
spawned  late  last  autumn,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  of  successional  gatherings  for  another 
three  weeks. 

Old  beds  in  either  houses  or  the  open  aii 
should  not  be  too  quickly  broken  up.  If  on 
examination  the  manure  is  very  moist  and 
much  decayed  it  is  useless  to  retain  the  beds 
any  longer  ; but  if  the  manure  appears  to  be 
overrun  with  fine  thread-like  roots,  a thorough 
moistening  may  be  all  that  is  needed  to  bring 
up  a plentiful  crop  of  Mushrooms  to  the  surface. 
It  is  of  no  avail  to  merely  damp  the  surface. 
A mass  of  dry  soil  and  manure  needs  watering 
frequently  before  it  becomes  properly  moistened, 
and  if  the  water  used  is  rather  strongly 
impregnated  with  salt,  this  will  have  both  a 
cooling  and  fertilising  effect  on  the  beds. 
Some  prefer  to  lightly  cover  a bed  with  fresh 
stable-litter  prior  to  watering,  but  I find  open- 
air  beds  vary  considerably — some  parts,  perhaps, 
being  quite  dry  and  others  moist  enough.  Only 
the  dry  places  should  be  watered,  this  being 
repeated  for  two  or  three  days  in  succession, 
and  the  litter  covering  at  once  returned  each 
time.  All  the  old  beds,  whether  under  cover 
or  not,  ought  to  be  heavily  covered  with  litter, 
this  enclosing  the  moisture  as  well  as  excluding 
heat ; but  newly-formed  beds  ought  to  be  in  a 
shady  or  naturally  cool  position  and  not  covered 
in  for  a time,  or  otherwise  the  manure  will  most 
probable  become  overheated  and  be  spoilt.  On 
no  account  should  the  old  stumps  be  left  in  a 
bed  to  spread  corruption  all  round  in  a few 
hours.  Large  clusters  when  about  half-grown 
ought  to  be  pulled  out,  roots  and  all,  and 
isolated  Mushrooms  twisted  out  of  the  beds. 
When  the  old  roots  are  scooped  or  drawn  out 
of  the  beds  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
fresh  clusters  spring  up  very  close  to  the  holes 
thus  made. 


886.  — Growing  Mushrooms  without 
Alushrooms  have  been  occasionally  grown 
without  manure  ; but  the  genial  warmth  of  the  manure 
bed,  even  in  summer,  is  a great  help  in  running  the  spawn, 
as  It  IS  termed.  In  winter  a bed  of  fermenting  materials 
(preferably  stable-manure)  is  indispensable.— E.  H. 


TOMATO  GROWING. 

Last  season  I planted  .some  Tomato-plants  in 
a border  of  a greenhouse  close  under  the  brick- 
work,  on  which  the  glass  frames  rested  about 
4 feet  from  the  ground.  No  bloom-buds  ap- 
peared till  the  glass  was  reached,  when  each 
plant  showed  for  bloom.  At  another  place 
t placed  some  I ouiato-plants  in  pots  on  lar<re 
inverted  pots,  to  elevate  tliem  aliove  the  froSt 
brickwork  in  a vinery,  so  that  they  might  have 
the  benefit  of  the  sun’s  rays.  They  soon  began 
to  bloom,  and  eventually  set  their  fruit.  As 
soon  as  they  reached  the  Vines  on  tlie  roof  they 
were  removed  from  the  inverted  pots  to  the 
i?°V  placed  the  fruits  first  set  in  the 

shade  of  the  brickwork  ; nevertheless,  they 
lipened  well.  Again,  I planted  six  Tomato- 
plants  (Hathaway’s  Excelsior)  at  tlie  back  of 
an  empty  Cucumber-pit.  I placed  them  at  the 
back,  that  they  could  have  the  benefit  of  sun- 
shine from  the  commencement.  When  they 
reached  the  top  (about  4 feet),  I trained 
them  along  rods  under  the  glass  down  towards 
the  front.  This,  as  in  the  case  aboi'e  men- 
tioned, caused  the  fruit  first  formed  to  be  in  the 
shade,  but  they  ripened  well  and  were  of  excel- 
lent flavour.  By  this  arrangement  the  stems 
were  fruited  all  the  way  along.  These  facts  go 
to  prove  that  whilst  full  exposure  to  light  is 
indispensable  to  the  setting  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  and  that 
the  sun’s  rays  (the  same  with  the  Tomato  as 
with  the  Vine)  act  on  the  fruit  through  the 
leaves.  Of  course,  those  leaves  that  are  shaded 
cannot  fully  perform  their  functions  nor  give 
their  share  of  due  support  to  the  fruit.  By-the- 
way,  I may  remark  that  when  the  plants  are 
trained  along  under  the  glass  from  the  back 
towards  the  front,  if  care  is  not  taken  in  tying 
down  tlie  tender  growth  it  is  very  apt  to  break” 
I get  over  the  difficulty  by  removing  the  last  tie 
and  giving  tlie  rod  or  stem  a twist  half-way 
round,  thus  causing  the  point  of  the  shoot  that 
was  before  turning  up  to  the  glass  to  point 
downwards.  This  saves  the  stem  from 
being  broken,  and  by  tlie  same  means  allow 
a longer  time  for  growing  before  the  point 
again  comes  in  contact  with  the  glass.  To 
test  the  pretensions  of  the  much  - vaunted 
one-stem  system  I trained  plants — growing  in  as 
nearly  as  possible  exactly  similar  conditions — 
with  one,  two,  and  three  stems  rcspectiveljq  but 
I could  not  discern  any  difference  in  the 
individual  results.  I,  therefore,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  as  with  the  Vine  so  with  the 
Tomato  : it  is  immaterial  as  to  the  number  of 
stems,  provided  there  is  adequate  I'oot  and  leaf 
space.  To  ascertain  the  utility  or  otherwise  of 
the  practice  pursued  and  recommended  by  some 
growers  of  depriving  Tomato-plants  of  a great 
part  of  their  leaves,  I rather 

Severely  defoliated  every  alternate  jilaiit 
of  a row  of  six  plants  growing  in  a border  in  a 
greenhouse.  It  was  those  mentioned  above 
which  had  to  attain  the  height  of  4 feet  before 
they  could  get  the  benefit  of  sunshine.  The 
house  was  unheated,  and  with  an  east  aspect, 
and  the  seeds  were  germinated  and  the  plants 
got  on  from  the  first  in  the  same  house.  The 
consequence  of  all  was  the  plants  were  late 
in  commencing  to  set  their  fruit.  Some 
time  in  Sejitember  I counted  the  number  of 
fruits  set  on  each  lot  of  plants.  There  were  15 
on  the  partially  defoliated  three  plants  ; on  the 
three  on  which  the  leaves  were  left  untouched 
there  were  75.  On  the  5th  of  November  I counted 
again.  The  numbers  were  1 9 and  82  respectively. 
This  time  some  ripe  fruits  had  been  lemoved 
from  both  lots.  There  was  little  difference  in 
the  height  of  the  plants  in  the  two  divisions, 
but  in  stoutness  of  stem,  size  of  clusters  and 
of  fruit,  those  on  which  the  leaves  were  left 
entire  were  much  superior  to  the  others.  I 
planted  a row  of  Tomatoes  from  large  60’s  pots 
between  two  ranks  of  Potatoes  (Myatt’s  Ashleaf) 

30  inches  apart.  The  Tomato  being  a strong 
grower,  the  plants  were  able  to  hold  their  own, 
and  set  their  fruit  whilst  the  Potatoes  were 
growing.  After  the  latter  were  dug  away  the 
Tomatoes  had  a mulching  of  half-rotten  manure, 
and  were  kept  well  watered  ; a good  crop  of 
fruit  resulted.  I have  tried  this  in  other  years 
with  good  success  : the  position,  of  course,  was  in 
each  case  a sunny  one.  This  might  be  acceptable 
to  some  who  are  desirous  of  making  the  most  of 
limited  space.  I might  add  that  the  variety 
grown  this  way  was  the  Old  Red — by-the-bye,  the 
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StifestkinJ  forthc  inGxpcriencGcl  anititcurlogiow. 
Perfection  is  a splGii(li<l  ami  a proiitakle  \ ai  iety 
to  grow  where  there  is  the  necessary  means, 
accommodation,  ami  skill  at  commaml  ; hut  1 
have  seen  it  fail  under  ciremnstances  where  such 
varieties  as  the  Old  Tted,  Itarliest  of  All,  Chis- 
wick Ited,  &c.,  Iiave  produced  good  crops. 

L.  C.  K. 


S24.— Treatment  of  Tomato-plants.- u the 
plants  are  imcler  glass,  fumigate  with  Tobacco-smolie  to 
destroy  green-fly  ; and  if  they  are  out-of-doors,  dust  them 
with  Toiiacco-powder,  or  s^yring'e  witli  soft-soapy  water. 

(Jarefully  .ijatlrer  all  tlio  worst  affected  loaves  and 
burn  them ; then  syringe  the  plants  well  with  either 
Tobacco-water,  or  an  infusion  of  t,tuassia-cbips  and  soft- 
soap,  getting'  well  at  the  undersides  of  tlie  leaves.^  I'  umi- 
gation  injures  the  blossom,  and  is  tlierefore  iiiadvisahle. 

B.  C.  K.  


ENCLISH  AND  SPANISH  IHISES. 
Thekk  are  many  Irises,  and  all  are  beautiful 
ill  their  way,  so  that  tlie  amateur  who  wishes 
to  grow  only  a few  finds  it  diffionlt  to  know 
which  to  choose.  The  great  group  now  in 
bloom  is  formed  by  I.  jiallida  and  its  varieties  ; 
but  there  is  another  of  almost  eijiio.l  importance 
—the  bulbous  English  and  Spanish  Irises,  which, 
if  not  so  vigorous  as  the  tuberous  kinds,  are  of 


Iris,  water  about  its  roots.  Doth  English  and 
Spanish  kinds  liave  been  long  in  the  Ininds  of 
the  Dutch  florists,  who  have,  by  hybridising, 
brought  about  a considerable  variation  in  the 
colours  of  the  flowers.  I'lierc  is  an  extensive 
and  delightful  range,  sometimes  of  the  most 
intense  purple,  then  pale-blue,  and  running  even 
to  clear-white,  and  a heantifnl  flower  is  the 
white  English  Iris.  We  have,  of  coiirse,  many 
crude  mixtures,  and  tliose  flowers  that  are 
spotted  or  dabbled,  like  mosaic,  should  be  dis- 
carded. Many  varieties  of  the  Japanese  Iris 
have  this  undesirable  feature,  which  not  only 
spoils  the  individual  flower,  hut  produces  aspotty 
effect  in  the  garden  when  a large  number  are 
grown  together.  There  is  nothing  like  a hold, 
self-coloured  flower  for  effect,  as  a rich-purple 
or  clear-white  English  Iris.  This  blooms  quite 
a week  later  than  the  Spanish,  and  thus  a succes- 
sion is  kept  up  during  the  leafy  month  of  June, 
when  many  of  the  flags  are  in  their  fullest  beauty. 
Both  the  English  and  Spanish  Irises  can  be  very 
easily  raised  from  seed,  and  this  is  an  interesting 
operation,  as  seedlings  will  produce  varieties 
that  may  he  distinct  from  others  in  cultivation. 
The  pleasure  of  watching  the  flowers  open  is  a 
good  reward  for  the  four  patient  years  of  wait- 
ing from  the  time  seed  is  sown  until  the  bulbs 


you  can  then  make  what  arrangements  yon  like. 
As  regards  placing  the  pipes,  I can  give  you  no 
information,  as  you  do  not  give  the  si/.e  and 
form  of  the  hotise.  If  yon  go  to  an  experienced 
tradesman  for  a new  range  you  will  find  the 
connections  for  the  pipes  suitably  arranged.  The 
only  <lifficulty  is  in  apportioning  the  (luantity 
of  piping  to  the  size  of  the  boiler.  If  the  length 
of  pipe  is  not  sufficient  for  the  strength  of  the 
fire  there  is  danger  of  the  water  boiling  over. 
For  that  reason  I prefer  the  feed-cistern,  either 
in  the  kitchen  or  outside  one  end  of  the  green- 
house ; the  kitchen  is,  however,  the  proper  place 
for  it. — J.  C.  0. 


ORCHIDS. 

PHAJUS,  FROM  MADAGASCAR, 

I AM  asked  by  a “Reader  of  GARnENiNO,”  some- 
where in  Scotland,  to  say  something  about  the 
plants  which  come  from  Madagascar,  and  with 
which  this  genus  is  usually  credited.  I have 
not  done  so  at  present,  because  tlieie  was  one 
of  the  so-called  (P.  Henryi)  species  which  I had 
not  seen  in  flower  ; hut  I recently  saw  it  bloom- 
ing in  large  quantities  in  Mr.  Sander’s  nursery, 
and  where  the  proprietor  tells  me  that  he  only 
looks  upon  it  as  a beautitnl 
V arieiy  of  P.  Hnmhloti,  and  not 
a species.  Both  these  plants  are 
fi  ne,  free-growing  ground  Oichids, 
and  I am  of  op>inionthat  they  uill 
he  very  much  finer  than  we  have 
h itlierto  seen  them.  Madagascar 
has  always  been  a pet  island  of 
mine— its  people,  its  plants,  and 
its  animals  have  always  been  of 
peculiar  interest,  and  the  more  we 
sec  of  either  the  more  uc  arc 
anxious  to  see  and  to  know  of 
them,  and  I am  of  opinion,  when 
intercourse  is  more  freely  allowed, 
we  shall  find  many  new  idants  to 
make  glad  the  hearts  of  planf- 
groweis  in  Europe.  To  com- 
mence, then,  with  these  Phajus 
Hninhloti,  introduced  by  Hum- 
hlot,  a collector  of  much  more 
recent  date  than  Humboldt,  al- 
though I think  he,  like  his  very 
near  namesake,  has  passed  away 
frem  amongst  ns.  Phajus  Hinn- 
hloti  is  a heantifnl  species,  with 
rosy-white  sepals  and  petals  and 
a large,  three-lohed  lip,  the  large 
side-lobes  being  recurved,  stained 
with  red,  and  the  middle- lobe 
being  emarginate  and  crisjred, 
red,  stained  witli  rose, and  with  a 
tloshy  callus.  P.  Henryi,  which 
Mr.  Sander  considers  avariety  only 
of  the  first-named  species,  is  simi- 
lar in  shape.  It  varies  con- 
siderably in  colour,  some  of  the 
flowers  being  very  richly  col- 
oured ; as  a rule,  however,  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  nearly 
equal  in  size,  oblong,  obtuse, 
and  apiculate,  usually  white  tinged  with  rosy- 
pink  ; the  lip  similar  in  shape  to  that  of  Huin- 
hloti,  hronzy-hrown  on  the  side  lobes,  the  front 
lobe  undulated,  pink,  white  at  the  base,  hear- 
ing a large  fleshy  callus,  which  is  deeply  divided 
and  1 night-yellow.  Both  these  plants  thrive 
well  planted  in  half  loam  and  peat,  which 
should  he  well  drained,  and  they  should  be 
potted  as  terrestrial  plants — that  is,  with  a 
good  depth  between  the  top  of  the  soil  and  the 
rim  of  the  pot  in  order  to  allow  of  a good  quan- 
tity of  water  being  given  at  one  time  during  the 
growing  season,  for  little  drops  of  water,  which, 
I must  say,  many  lady  plant-growers  and  others 
are  too  apt  to  administer  to  their  plants,  is  one 
of  the  most 

Injurious  systems  of  watering  plants 
imaginable,  and  leads  to  more  failures  than 
anything  else.  When  water  is  applied  it  should 
he  given  in  sufficient  quantity  to  wet  the  whole 
soil,  and  it  should  always  he  able  to  run  quickly 
away,  thus  keeping  everything  svi'cet  and  clean 
about  it.  These  plants  have  hitherto  been 
grown  in  considerable  heat,  but  some  grovi’ers 
are  inclined  to  dispute  this  necessity,  and  they 
say  they  thrive  under  cooler  treatment.  Certainly 
I do  not  think  they  will  ever  thrive  well  unless 
kept  in  a warm  plant- stove.  You  see,  the 
plants  come  from  the  coast  line  or  within 
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iRNS  : SpTiiish  Irises.  Engraved  for  Garubninq  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by 
Ml'.  F.  Baden  Bengei,  Ashley  Heath,  Bowden,  Cheshiie. 


dulightful  beauty  by  reason  of  the  varied 
colours  and  expressions  of  the  flowers.  The 
illustration  is  of  the  Spanish  Iris,  J.  xiphinm, 
which  should  he  in  every  garden.  It  wants  a 
loose,  sandy  soil— not,  however,  poor,  as  it 
relishes  some  stimidant  in  the  shape  of  manure 
or  leaf -mould.  Very  sandy  stuff,  with  no  body 
in  it,  will  not  grow  it  to  perfection.  On  the 
other  hand,  very  heavy  land  is  certain  death  to 
it.  Another  thing  to  guard  against  is  too  nnich 
water  ; but  sun  is  essential,  and  also,  if  possible, 
a slight  shelter  to  protect  the  young  leaves 
from  cutting  winds,  which  injure  them  con- 
siderably. Dryness  of  the  soil  is  necessary  in 
autumn  when  the  bulbs  are  ripening,  and  in 
winter  when  they  are  rest.  As  regards  propa- 
gation there  is  no  difficulty,  as  the  hiillis  pro- 
duce a number  of  oft’sets  ; when  taken  up  they 
should  not  he  left  out  of  the  ground  longer  than 
is  absolutely  necessary,  lixposiire  to  air  is  ex- 
tremely hurtful,  and  this  may  he  said  of  most 
bulbs,  which  suffer  from  the  thoughtlessness  of 
Those  who  consider  that  they  can  he  kept  in 
paper  hags  on  dry  shelves,  or  in  hot  windows, 
without  harm.  If  every  hnlb  was  planted  at 
the  proper  season,  there  would  he  fewer 
failures  than  we  liave  to  record  at  present. 
The  English  Iris  loves  a sandy  yet  not  poor 
soil  and  moisture,  but  not,  like  the  Ksempfer’s 


bloom.  This  is  the  time  required,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  Daffodil  as  many  as  seven  or  eight 
years  must  elapse.  Sow  the  seeds  when  ripe  in 
shallow  pans,  and  place  in  a frame,  as  with  many 
other  hardy  flowers  propagated  in  this  way. 
There  are  some  hardy  things  that  are  best  lifted 
every  year  and  divided  ; hiit  the  majority 
should  he  permitted  to  grow  into  big  masses, 
amongst  which  may  be  numbered  these  Irises. 
At  least  four  years  sliould  be  allowed  them,  and 
then,  if  it  is  thought  desirable  to  divide  the 
clumps,  the  best  time  is  when  the  leaves  have 
withered.  The  flowers  are  very  distinct  in 
expression,  with  narrower  falls  than  those  of  the 
English  type  ; but  there  is  the  same  delightful 
variation  in  colour — blue,  shades  of  purple  and 
violet,  white  and  yellow.  All  make  handsome 
clumps  when  in  flower.  T. 

S48.— Heating  a greenhouse.— There 
will  he  no  diflioulty  in  heating  yonr  greenhouse 
from  the  kitchen-range  if  you  start  about  the 
job  in  a right  manner.  In  the  first  place,  you 
will  require  to  have  a proper  range  for  the  pur- 
pose, M'hich  any  local  ironmonger  can  supply. 
You  will  find  that  a new  and  suitable  range  will 
not  cost  miicli  more  than  converting  an  old  one 
into  what  you  require.  I advise  you  to  have  the 
heating  done  at  the  time  the  house  is  being  built. 


rim,  1 where  the  natural  sur- 
roundings are  very  warm.  In  Phajus  tuber- 

mi  ^ beautiful  plant, 

and  at  the  same  time  a most  difficult  Ch-chid 
to  manage  but  in  this  case  it  may  have  been 
vit%  rnuchheat;  but 

Orchicl  in  ‘'his 

^ ^ beauty  it  will  assume  when 
e ha\  e conquered  the  when  and  wherefore  of 
hitherto  been  treated  as  an 
Sial  from  its  style  of  growth  it  is  only 

natuial  to  assume  it  so  to  be-but  yet  it  may 
only  be  a scrambler  upon  the  ground.  I have 
no  knowledge  of  its  natural  surroundings.  The 
plant  has  hitherto  been  looked  upon  ts  a shy 
dowerer  and  a bad-doing  species,  but  it  has 

iiii  it  hifl  this  season  than 

evei  it  has  been  seen  since  its  introduction.  It 

would  not  appear  to  be  such  a robust  plant  as 
the  two  previously  named  kinds  ; but  this  may 
arise  from  too  much  coddling,  and  I believe  it 
re.  30, ...  light,  tu,ty  to  Llivcf  .E 

in  addition  to  the  peat.  I am  not  now  iila  posi 
tion  to  toy  these  experiments  ; if  I were,  I think 

I should  make  some  of  you  stare  at  the  results 
I see  mosh  v.  ..  ’-•auiOO. 


GARDEmjya  illustrated. 
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pleasure  in  recently  meeting  him  at  the  recent 
Temple  Show,  still  looking  after  Orchids,  and 

tn  'V.”have  been  to  hand 

Oien,  I could  have  asked  him  to  refresh  Ids 

!*°wever,“T.  W.”  may  accept  the 
parentage  a,s  given,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  of 

flnw/r®^i  fhe  same  individual,  the 

wers  being  large  or  comparatively  large  and 
the  colour  bright,  the  prevailing  colour  In  the 
red  a bright  vinous- 

Ws  imf  f ' black 

IfLll  ^ a few  wart-like  spots  scat- 

tered over  the  surface.  The  dorsal  sepal  is 
white,  streaked  with  green  and  suffused^  with 
viiioiis-red.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
hybrids  obtained  from  C.  veniistum,  and  “T  W ” 
assured  he  has  an  excellent  form  of 

i o 1 h } irrespective  of  its  being 
an  old  hybrid,  for  it  is  such  bright-coloured 
wanted  in  order  to  keep  up 
love  for  these  Lady-Slipper  plants  and  to 
wTr  '®*^  popularity.  I Imve  seen  many  a 
worse  plant  sent  out  with  a puffing  descnp- 

name,  simply  because  it  was 
SOlTieonO  S Sftftrllmw  no  if  


I see  most  growers  either  haiio.  it  susn^nd  i and  a fanciful  name,  simp 
from  a raft,  or  place  it  upon  a r“aft  in  an  eiect  betteror®  seedling,  as  if  there  were  not  to  be 
position.  In  this  latter  position  I have  Leu  d r or  more  attractive  kinds  raised.  I love 
doing  well  in  a collection  in  Camberwell  • and  if  I ^ Proper  selection. 

a litt  e of  the  light  turfy-loam-libre  wer;  aid  ‘’*’®  now  find  a 

the  plant  would,  I believe,  become  stroimeri  F,  our  collections.  If  a plant  has  no 

flower  more  profusely.  In  this  snecTes  P quality  to  another  why  should  it  be 

=AA„i„  „..u  y tn.s  species  the  | named  and  made  a fuss  of?  We  must  look  to 


sepals  and  petals  are  pure-white;  the  three- 
lobed  hp  has  very  large  side-lobes  and  of  a 
bronzy-crimson  hue;  the  front  lobe  deeply 
fulled,  emarginate  in  front,  white,  bordered 
with  rosy-purple  either  in  spots  or  as  a band 
crested  on  the  disc  with  rich  yellow.  It  is  the 
most  handsome  of  all  these  Madagascar  Phajur 
which  I hope  to  see  better  understood  and  grown 
than  they  are  at  present.  Matt.  BkamIle. 


colours  in  these 
p ants_,  the  present  plant  is  very  nice  and  so  are 
the  foiins  of  C.  -t^inanthum. 

M.att.  Bramble. 

BENDROBIUM  FALCONERf 
GICANTELTM. 

I HAVE  flowers  of  a Dendrobe  from  “ C M ” 
he  suys,  from  some  plants  that  have 
come  to  him  from  a friend  in  Northern  India, 
with  a ticket  attached-”  This  is  a superb 
thing.  That  it  certaunly  is,  and  the  flower^ 


ONCTDIUM  GARDNERI 
IhiK  spray  sent  by  ” T.  W.,  Norwich,”  of 
th  s species  is  a very  fine  variety,  the  , o 

yellow  being  exceptionally  bright  and  the  ®cnt  were  remarkablv  fine  It  is  m.,AL  cV  T" 

AffF  u / , ‘'•^®  pla-nt  I saw  ®l^‘ll  Its  stem-like  bulbs  are  slender  and  «Pn’ior,f 

offered  for  sale  in  the  City  auction-rooms  last  the  flowers  appearint^  in  pairs  unon  fbF  I 
week  and  mistook  it  for  O.  curtum,  but  it  is  sterns.  These  are  alVays^Sesrat  tfe 
>ery  Similar,  and  indeed  it  is  very  nearly  allied  ^ time  of 

lltVfbiV  P-textl,  and 


LThall^'’’-  veryTearty  aided  flcweringr^s^Th^^^T/y^^L^cffi^.rs'^^^^^ 

B;^fl,pred  ir  t£  ” S^erdastro^Ff  ^h- o7 

tion  of  5 000  feet,  it  does  not  yield  a very  low  Petals  are  white,  heavily  tipped  with  uVh  d * 
lear^rffiatN;,  -^^^^eless,  th^is  species  aL iffi  magenta  ; the  lip  is  also^  ZpLd  wftt  tl  e tuFe 
paratSv  '®!  't' V’  ®®m-  having  at  the  base  f large  blotch  of  rich 

davirur  r)m  ^ treatment.  I like  to  grow  them  orange- jellow,  on  which  is  placed  a pair  of  dark 
during  the  summer  months  in  the  Odonto-  Purplish-maroon  spots.  When  srowTna  the 

theTTo  Ficfof'f°hf  have  strong  heatlnd  an^^bund- 

anceof  light  and  air,  and  they  also  enjoy  an 
will  succeed’ weirmur' they  abundance  of  water  from  the  syringe  ; but 
block  of  wlT  i;  ’^®  attached  to  a ^‘onng  the  winter  months  I have  kept  the  species 

od,  and  when  thus  grown  are  more  cool  and  dry  by  hant^ino-  it  in  tli^  + 

.lo  month,  which  keeps  it  f.4n  shriveiline  i 
of  time  ®^’^®‘if  Cfl.  m soil  for  any  length  Pfcfer  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss  to  grow^this 

mid  TmiP^S'^  t *"’'®  months  of  May  P'ant  in,  and  also  shallow  wire-baskms  well 

so  miF  ’J  U “F  ^“"®  perfection,  drained,  in  order  that  they  may  be 

so  much  so  that  its  large-branched  panicle  the  full  light.  ” C.  M.”  savs  Liis  oF-md  ^ 

of  flowers,  if  left  upon  the  plants  too  long  a *^o  him  with  a lot  of  the  typical  plant  and 

water,  using  one  of  the  little  tubes  patented  by 

'®  fin  ‘'‘'®  has  an  inch 
or  so  cut  off  It  now  and  then,  they  will  keep  good 
an  immense  time.  Matt.  BramLe 


far  as  possible  with  any  training,  usiim  iust 
enough  sticks  to  keep  the  plant  in  shape.  Cut- 
tings of  this  little  Sollya,  if  formed  of  the  grow- 
ing shoots,  strike  root  readily  enough  under 
favourable  conditions.  -H. 

PERNS. 

MAIDEN-HAIR  FERNS. 

The  numerous  enquiries  recently  made  in 
G.ari^xing  respecting  the  treatment  of  Maiden- 
hair Ferns  suggest  to  me  that  a few  practical 
eniarks  respecting  these  requirements  naay  be 

of  using  the  fronds  in  a cut  state  that  the  less 
heat  they  have  short  of  actual  frost  the  better, 
i do  not  say  that  the  fronds  will  be  so  lar«e  or 
quite  so  green  in  colour  as  those  grown  intnore 
heat  and  under  a heavy  shade,  but  they  will  hast 
onger  when  cut,  which  is  of  more  consequence 
in  the  majority  of  cases  than  larger  pieces. 
When  wanted  to  cut  from  there  is  no  better 
place  for  these  Ferns  than  the  ordinary  green- 
house, where  they  can  have  the  warmest  corner 
in  winter  and  be  brought  into  a more  lury  and 
light  position  during  the  summer.  It  is  a inis- 
take,  when  grown  for  the  purpose  indicated,  to 
shade  them  too  much,  or  to  keep  them  from  the 
air  lo  have  the  fronds  in  a suitable  condition 
to  last  M'hen  removed  from  the  plant,  they 
require  to  be  grown  under  hardier  conditions. 

A thick  shade  IS  harmful,  as  it  makes  the  growth 
too  tender.  As  a matter  of  fact,  if  theVants 
stand  on  a cool  bottom  6 feet  away  from  the 
glass  they  are  better  without  shade" than  with 
It.  i ho  nearer  they  are  to  the  glass  the  tlidekeir 

? iadinor  71-mof.  Kq  . . 


..  — you  to  set  your  mend  to 

work,  if  a resident  on  the  spot,  to  get  some 
more  of  this  charming  variety,  which  is  still 
amongst  the  rarest  of  the  gems  in  our  collec 
M.att.  Bramble 


^ I This  little  New  Holland 

CYPRIPEDIUM  POLITUM.  extremely  pretty  just  now,  being 

This  IS  the  name  of  the  flower  and  leaf  sent  bv  fre  oIXT^i  bell-shaped  blossoms  that 

rf  °“®  of  tbe  early  hybrids  eXXn  mtense  blue  colour,  a tint  by  no  means 
raised  by  Mr.  Robt.  Warner,  near  ChelmsS  among  greenhouse  plants,  Ld  on  this 

but  whom,  I imagine,  not  thinkin<»  to  what  especially  Amluable.  It  is  a medium 

extent  this  same  system  of  cross-breeding  would  nIrXw°X™^®^  slender,  wiry  stems  and 

extend,  did  not  take  particular  interest  in  keen  ‘f®®P:0°‘oured  evergreen  leaves,  while  a 

mg  a record  of  its  parents  ; b^f  tee  kept%p  for  so^e  thne 

parents  are  C.  barbatum  superbum  and  G ^ ®®Pj®yod  for  the  clothing  of  the 

venustum,  and  from  tee  leaf  sent  with  tX  ^ *'^®  S‘’®®“’'®ose  or  other  similar 

flower  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  the  last-  while  useful  little  specimens  can  be 

named  was  one  of  its  parents,  and  I know  too  nr-p  h .f*y  training  the  grooving  shoots 

from  personal  inspections  that  at  that  time  of  in  ^ ®ti®^®  and  allowing  them  to  flower 

day  Mr.  M arner  had  some  specially  good  forms  tmwX  i beauty  of  the  plant. 


the  shading  must  be.  Some  ji\i^.m,ent  is  neces- 
sary in  giving  shade.  It  wiliiaKj.t  d'o  to  remove 
a plant  from  a shady  positkm  to  one  which  is 
not  shady,  especially  in  summer.  If  it  is 
decided  to  grow  the  plants- 

Altogether  withgdt  shading-,  tho  ti-oatment 

must  begin  early  in  tho  spring,  just  as  the  yo-ung 
fronds  are  rising  ; fuU  e.xposuro  to  the  siva  at 
that  time  will  harden  tee  growth  and  einj^e  It 
to  endure  a greater  degree  of  warmth  without 
injury  as  the  season  advances.  VtlyeA  the 
plants  are  required  for  the  conservatXyTr  for 

f L®  - if  is  flesuuNe  to  ^ve 

them  a thin  shade  on  the  glass,  as  it  will 
them  a better  colour.  Wlien  usft,4  for--  the  latter 
purpose  the  plants  should  be  eh,ano-«d  once  a 
week  or  they  will  soon  get  Ute,  ^ad  health, 
ilie  dry  air  of  a room  is  not  -vc  genial  as  that  of 

for  that  rojVWi 
e plants  pnerally  reqiut«  more  water  to  keep 
m ®“  ■'.Sf'ifi'y-  instead  of  this  they  often  get 
less.  Ihose  who  are  not  experienoed  in  the 
management  of  Ferns  are  often  unneeessarily 
anxious  about  repotting  them.  I can  assure 
them  that  if  there  is  one  thing  more  injurious 
to  Ferns  than  another  it  is  disturbing  them  much 
at  the  roots,  and  especially  to  overpot  them, 
io  put  a Fern  m a larger  pot  than  the  roots  can 
thoroughly  well  fill  in  one  year  is  a great  mis- 
take If  the  pot  is  well-drained  and  the  soil 
chiefly  peat,  the  Maiden-hair  Fern  does  not  re- 
quire  repotting  more  than  onee  a year,  and  that 
should  be  in  the  spring  just  before  the  new 
fronds  begin  to  appear.  Plants  in  pots  more 
than  6 inches  in  diameter  may  often  be  left  for 
two  years  in  the  same  pot  if  the  drainage  i® 
good.  With  regard  to  ^ 

Cutting  off  the  old  fronds,  it  is  'test,  to 
allow  them  to  remain  until  they  get  untkiy,  and. 
then  remove  them.  Newly  potted  plante  nnli 
require  so  much  water  as  well  establisted,  ones 
do.  hrom  the  present  time,  until  the  end  of 
beptember,  however,  all  that  are  quite-  healthy 
will  pquire  rather  liberal  supplies  of  moisture 
^*^®  Maiden-hair  Fern  is  more 
ciifficu  t to  manage  as  a window  plant  than  in 
any  other  way.  The  best  results  are,  I find 
obtained  by  those  who  begin  with  plants  in  the 
spring  which  have  been  kept  in  a cool  green- 
house a,ll  the  winter.  Taken  in  hand  at  Eiafc 
time,  the  plants  make  their  growth  slowly,  aad 
therefore  they  are  in  a better  condition,  to 
endure  the  change  that  awaits  them;  but  to  iuto? 
a plant  from  a steaming  hot-house  and  placeut  in 
the  window  is  what  I may  call  courting  failure.. 
Vyhen  brought  on  in  the  way  I suggest,  tee 
plants  will  endure  the  strong  sunlight  of  an. 
exposed  window,  because  they  will  not.  ex- 
perience a violent  change.  In  dealing  with 
plants  that  are  not  now  in  good  health,  or  those. 
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freshly  brought  in  from  the  greenhouse  or  the 
florist’s  shop,  the  plants  should  not  be  exposed 
to  the  sun  except  early  in  tlie  morning  or  late 
in  the  afternoon,  nor  should  the  draught  from 
the  bottom  window-sash  reach  them,  if  it  must 
be  opened.  A subdued  light  and  very  careful 
watering  are  what  they  require  for  a few  weeks 
in  their  new  home.  The  window  gardener 
should  also  remember  that  the  plants  will  not 
start  into  growth  so  early  in  the  spring  as  those 
which  are  kept  in  a greenhouse.  It  is  generally 
the  beginning  of  May  before  the  young  fronds 
make  their  appearance.  J.  C.  C. 


THE  LADY  FERN  (ASPLENIUM  FILIX- 
FQiMINA). 

In  this  plant  (Fig.  1)  we  have  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  whole  Fern  family,  and  at  the 
same  time  I wish  to  impress  upon  all  my  readers 
that  it  is  indigenous  to  these  islands.  It  delights 
in  shady,  sheltered  situations.  It  is  not  very 
particular  as  to  soil,  but  it  likes  to  have  an  abun- 
dance of  soil  for  its  roots,  an  ample  drainage, 
and  it  also  likes  an  abundant  supply  of  water  to 
its  roots.  It  has  yielded  an  immense  number 
of  lovely  varieties.  There  are,  however,  a 
great  many  which  are  more  curious  than 
beautiful,  and  I will  not  introduce  any  of  these 
into  the  pages  of  Gabdeninu,  but  “ J.  T.  W.” 
will  find  the  following  kinds  well  deserving  his 
attention,  and  some  of  the  very  handsomest 
varieties  are  wild  finds  ; indeed,  so  plentiful  is 
this  plant  throughout  the  district  between 
Todmorden  and  Halifax  that  hundreds  of  forms 
can  be  gathered  ; but  the  normal  and  typical 
plant  is  in  the  minority,  and  occasionally  a 
good  find  may  be  recorded.  It  was  in  this 
district  that  I found  a variegated  variety  of 
Pteris  aquilina  some  years  ago  now,  but  I never 
got  the  plant  to  produce  variegated  forms  under 
cultivation.  Indeed,  this  is  not  an  easy  plant 
to  transjjlant  from  its  native  habitat  at  all. 
To  return  to  the  Lady  Fern  and  its  varieties. 
The  following  forms  are  all  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, and  well  repay  for  the  trouble  of  finding 
and  growing  them. 

A.  Filix-pcemina  acrocladon. — There  are 
many  sub-varieties  of  this  form,  all  being  beauti- 
ful. The  normal  form  has  the  pinnae  reduced 
in  width,  and  each  bears  a crest  on  the  summit, 
and  at  the  top  is  a larger  and  more  beautiful 
crest.  It  is  a wild  find. 

A.  Filix-pcemina  Clarissima. — One  of  the 
finest  forms  of  this  protean  plant.  It  is  of  great 
size,  measuring  nearly  2 feet  in  width.  It  does 
not  bear  any  crests,  but  its  pinme  are  very  long 
and  slender,  which  render  it  very  distinct  and 
attractive.  It  remains  somewhat  rare  ; found 
wild  in  Devonsliire. 

A.  Filix-F(EMINA  corymbiperum. — A very 
bold  and  handsome  form.  The  fronds  are  from 
18  inches  to  2 feet  long,  the  top  being  beautifully 
crested  and  the  pinnae,  in  addition,  being  fur- 
nished with  a crest  or  tassel  at  the  top  of  each. 
This  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  variations,  and 
it  still  remains  one  of  the  very  handsomest.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  this  plant  is  not  an  arti- 
ficially-raised sport. 

A.  Filix-pcemina  Elwobthi  (Fig.  2). — This  is 
a magnificent  wild  find,  in  growth  about  the 
normal  size,  but  having,  in  addition,  a very  dense 


Lady  Fern  (A.  F.-foemina).  (Fig.  1.) 


and  heavy  crest  on  the  top  of  the  frond,  some 
6 inches  in  length.  The  points  of  all  the  pinme 
are  also  finely  ornamented  with  a dense  tassel. 

A.  Filix-pcemina  Frisellias. — This  is  a very 
singular  form.  It  is  low-growing  and  spread- 
ing, the  fronds  reaching  to  20  inches  in  length 
by  about  1 inch  in  width,  the  pinnse  being  much 
reduced  and  contracted  into  flabellate,  and  over- 
lapping each  other,  and  of  a rich,  deep-green. 
Whilst  this  plant  maintains  its  grotescpie  charac- 
ter it  is  very  distinct  and  pretty,  but  it  some- 


times breaks  out  into  all  sorts  of  vagaries.  It 
is  a wild  find,  but  it  has  produced  some  excel- 
lent varieties. 

A.  Filix-pcemina  cbistatum  nanu.m. — This 
is  a very  elegant  and  beautiful  small  form,  which 
I had  not  seen  until  the  week  before  last,  and  that 
was  in  the  collection  exhibited  at  the  Temple  Show 
by  the  Messrs.  Birkenhead,  of  Sale,  Cheshire  ; 
the  fronds  are  surmounted  by  a radiating  Mossy 
crest,  which  is  large  and  dense.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  superb  of  this  section. 

A.  Filix-pcemina  ciLOMERATDM. — This  is  rather 
a dwarf  form,  the  fronds  usually  attain  the 
height  of  about  a foot,  the  fronds  terminating 
in  a dense,  flat  head  of  a rich  green. 

A.  Filix-pcemina  kalothbix  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  most  delicate  beauties  in  this  section.  It 
is  not  crested,  but  all  the  divisions  are  extremely 
fine  and  delicate,  and  no  collection  of  hardy  Ferns 
should  lack  it.  This  superb  variety  is  not  crested, 
but  all  the  parts  very  finely  divided,  although 
it  is  a seedling  from  a crested  variety.  It  should 
be  planted  in  a very  sheltered  position,  when  it 
will  produce  an  effect  as  graceful  as  a Filmy 
Fern. 

A.  Filix  - fcemina  m0ltifidum.  — This, 
although  one  of  the  old  forms,  is  still  one  of  the 
handsomest,  a large  specimen  being  an  elegant 
ornament.  The  fronds  are  about  full  size,  the 
pinme  being  narrower,  however,  and  at  the  apex 
of  each  is  a small  crest  or  tassel,  whilst  at  the 
apex  of  the  frond  is  a large  tassel. 

A.  Filix-pcemina  Vebnoni.®. — A plant  with 
the  usual  strength  of  the  typical,  but  having  the 
pinme  and  the  pinnules  peculiarly  crisped, 
which  renders  it  distinct  and  beautiful.  It  is 
found  wild. 

A.  Filix-pcemina  VERNONiAi  cbistatum. — 
This  is  a form  which,  in  addition  to  the  crisp 
appearance  of  the  segments,  has  each  of  the  seg- 
ments tasseled,  and  the  top  of  the  fond  is  also 
crested  with  a larger  tassel,  these  being  all  flat. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  plant  obtained  in 
gardens. 

A.  Filix-pcemina  Victoria?. — This  is  the  most 
extraordinary  variation  known  in  any  Fern.  A 
single  plant  was  found  in  Scotland,  and  I 
believe  this  is  the  only  plant  of  it  ever  found 
wild,  and  yet  the  spores  from  this  kind  are 
fertile  and  always  produce  the  form  more  or 
less  true,  although  in  many  instances  they  are 
not  so  regular.  Two  forms  of  it  raised  from 
spores  have  been  named,  one  being  a slender 
plant  named  gracile  and  another,  more  robust 
than  its  parent,  is  named  magnificum  ; the  pinnae 
are  narrow  and  tasseled,  whilst  they  are  either 
in  duplicate  or  branch  immediately  next  the 
rachis  ; the  pinme  all  cross  each  other  near  the 
points,  leaving  the  crosses  all  crested  ; the  frond 
diminishes  at  each  end,  the  top  portion  being 
surmounted  by  a dense  tassel,  forming  one  of 
the  most  unicpie  and  novel  forms  to  be  found  in 
any  Fern.  I strongly  urge  every  grower  of 
hardy  Ferns  to  add  this  variety  to  his  collec- 
tion. J.  Jarvis. 


Davallia  parvula. — This  is  a plant  which 
is  included  in  the  genus  Leucostegia  of  Presl,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  gems  in  cultiva- 
tion. It  comes  from  Borneo  and  Singapore ; 
the  first  plant  which  was  introduced  to  this 
country,  I believe,  came  from  Borneo,  and  I be- 
lieve I had  it  in  my  possession  until  it  died,  not 
having  been  able  to  afford  it  heat  enough.  It 
has  a very  slender  rhizome,  clothed  with  bright- 
brown  scales,  the  fronds  being  somewhat  fla- 
bellate, very  finely  divided,  and  bright-green. 
It  selclom  exceeds  a few  inches  in  length, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  plants 
with  which  to  cover  the  stump  of  a Tree-Fern. 
Planted  in  this  position,  it  presents  a peculiarly 
charming  object,  and  I suppose  it  was  its  ele- 
gance which  induced  a correspondent  to  pur- 
chase a fine  example  of  it  recently  at  the  Temple 
Show.  I hope  he  will  remember  that  it  re- 
quires plenty  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  requires  shade ; and  as  he  is  a 
good  hand  at  photos,  perhaps  he  will  oblige 
me  with  one  of  this  plant  ? As  I have  stated 
it  thrives  on  the  stump  of  a Tree-Fern, 
some  may  imagine  it  can  be  established  in  this 
way,  but  I have  found  that  it  loves  to  grow  in 
the  soil  first.  This  should  be  peat,  with  a little 
light  turfy  loam,  and  the  whole  should  be  made 
sandy.  At  the  same  time  the  drainage  must  be 
perfect,  as  it  loves  an  abundance  of  water. — 
J.  Jarvis. 


816.— Manuring  Perns.— “R.  S.”  will 
find  that  any  of  the  powder  manures  that  are 
sold  in  packets  or  bags  or  guano  will  help  liis 
Ferns  to  produce  larger  fronds.  The  best  way  to 
apply  it  is  to  mix  about  a tablespoonful  in  a gallon 
can  of  water,  as  this  distributes  it  more  evenly 
over  the  soil  than  if  it  is  applied  direct  to  the 
soil  in  a dry  state,  for,  being  very  powerful, 
there  is  danger  of  injury  to  the  tender  young 
fronds  if  it  comes  in  contact  with  them.  Weak 
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applications  frequently  given  are  better  than 
giving  extra  strong  doses  at  longer  intervals. — • 

J.  G.  H. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  much  the  best  stimu- 
lant for  this  class  of  plants,  manure,  commonly 
so-called,  being  seldom  necessary  ; though,  if 
the  soil  is  really  poor  or  exhausted,  a little 
weak  infusion  of  horse  or  sheep-droppings  may 
be  alternated  with  advantage.  Take  care  not  to 
give  the  nitrate  too  strong — half  an  ounce  to  the 
gallon  is  plenty  at  any  time  ; it  is  better  to  com- 
mence with  only  a quarter  of  an  ounce,  gradu- 
ally increasing  it.  It  must  be  given  only  during 
the  season  of  active  growth,  and  then  not  more 
often  than  once  in  about  ten  days.  An  occa- 
sional application  of  weak  soot-water — the  water 
just  tinged,  no  more — is  also  beneficial,  and  im- 
parts a healthy,  deep-green  tone  to  the  foliage. 
— B.  C.  R. 

744.  — Climbing  Pern  (Lygodium 
scandens). — This  is  a free-growing  Fern,  not 
requiring  any  very  special  treatment.  I have 
grown  it  remarkably  well  in  a potting  compound 
of  loam  and  fibrous  peat-soil,  and  not  being  very 
careful  as  to  the  quantities  of  each  ; but  the 
plant  does  well  in  equal  portions,  with  some 
sand  added  to  it.  It  requires  a hot-house  tempe- 
rature, with  a moderately-moist  atmosphere. — 
J.  D.  E. 

840.— Maiden-hair  Pern  drying  up.— 

The  immature  fronds  do  dry  up  very  soon  after 
they  are  cut,  especially  if  the  plants  have  been 
growing  in  a warm  hot-house.  Only  the 
matured  fronds  should  be  cut,  and  they  retain 
their  freshness  the  longer  if  the  plants  have 
been  grown  in  airy  house,  the  temperature  of 
which  is  not  too  high.  Ferns  do  not  require 
any  dressings  of  manure,  artificial  or  otherwise  ; 
but  when  any  plants  have  well  filled  the  pots  in 
which  they  are  growing  with  roots  they  must  be 
repotted  into  larger  ones. — J.  D.  E. 

874.— Soil  for  and  treatment  of  Auriculas.— 

The  days  for  nostrums  of  all  kinds  are  Jione  by.  Good 
turfy-loam,  with  about  a third  of  old  manure  free  from 
worms  and  insects,  will  ^row  Auriculas  well.  The  pots 
must  be  clean  and  well  drained. — E.  H. 


Our  readers  will  kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to 
receive  for  engraving  any  suggestive  or  beautiful  photo- 
graphs of  plants  or  garden  scenes,  especially  of  gardens  of 
a picturesque  character. 


“ The  Garden  ” Monthly  Parts.— TAw  journal 

is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  In  this 
form  the  coloured  plcUes  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most 
suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half- 
yearly  volumes.  Price  Is.  6d.  ; post  free.  Is.  9d. 

“Farm  and  Home  lyioathly  Parts.— tAw 
journal  is  oublished  in  neatly  bound  MoiUMy  P^ds,  in 
which  form  it  is  most  suitable  for  y . -.«■«  preioui.  to  the 
issue  of  the  yearly  uolwnes.  Piice  bd. ; post  free,  Sd. 

“ Hardy  Flowers.” — Giving  descriptions  of  in- 
wards of  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species, 
with  directions  for  their  arrangement,  culture,  die.  Fourth 

and  Popular  Edition,  Is.  ; post  free.  Is.  Sd. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 

jINBIAN  AZALEAS  IN  SUMMER. 

Few  plants  siiffer  more  from  drought  at  the  root 
than  Indian  Azaleas,  for  the  small  fibrous  roots 
perish  if  left  for  any  length  of  time  in  a dry 
state  ; yet  how  frequently  do  we  find  them  at 
this  season  of  the  year  with  the  soil  as  dry  as 
dust,  and  when  nothing  short  of  soaking  for 
several  hours  will  get  the  compost  in  a condition 
fit  for  the  roots  to  flourish  in.  Many  amateurs 
have  Azaleas  that  have  made  good  wood  growth, 
and  I would  advise  them  to  select  a spot  shaded 
from  mid-day  sun,  when,  if  set  level  on  boards 
or  slates,  and  kept  liberally  supplied  with  water, 
they  will  form  fine  bloom-buds,  and  flower  most 
profusely  next  spring.  See  that  the  drainage 
is  in  good  condition,  for  the  Azalea  suffers  as 
quickly  from  an  excess  of  water  as  it  does  from 
lack  of  it ; and  be  sure  that  when  you  do  water 
that  you  give  enough  to  soak  the  ball  of  earth 
right  through,  for  if  the  soil  is  dry  one  applica- 
tion will  only  moisten  the  soil  for  half  the  depth 
of  the  pot,  while  the  other  half  will  be  as  dry  as 
dust;  therefore,  repeat  the  applications  until 
you  are  sure  that  every  particle  of  soil  is  moist, 
and  after  hot  days  a good  syringing  overhead 
and  amongst  the  pots  will  do  a deal  of  good,  for 
if  the  plants  stand  on  a moist  base  the  evapora- 
tion will  be  far  less  rapid,  and  the  chances  of 
keeping  down  insect  pests  much  more  favourable. 
Only  give  these  beautiful  plants  rational  treat- 
ment when  out  of  bloom,  and  they  will  amply 
reward  you.  j_  jj 


836.-  Treatment  of  Bouvardias.— I 

should  not  advise  **  Gwindef  ” to  plant  his 
Bouvardias  out-of-doors  to  produce  a supply  of 
flowers  during  the  winter.  I yearly  practise 
the  planting  out  of  Bouvardias  with  excellent 
results,  but  it  is  in  a pit  that  my  plants  grow. 
For  producing  a crop  of  bloom  from  early  in 
September  to  the  end  of  October  with  but  a 
minimum  of  trouble  the  following  method  can 
with  safety  be  adopted.  I have  a large  pit  in 
which^  Potatoes  are  first  grown,  these  coming 
away  in  April ; under  the  Potatoes  a thick  bed 
of  leaves  is  placed,  which  supplies  a slight 
warmth  during  the  time  the  Potatoes  are  grow- 
The  soil  used  is  a mixture  of  decayed 
leaves  and  old  potting-soil ; this,  with  the 
addition  of  a small  quantity  of  peat,  answers 
well  for  the  Bouvardias,  and  it  is  simply  dug 
over  when  mixing  the  peat  with  the  other  soil 
Cuttings  are  rooted  early  in  February  in  heat, 
the  points  of  the  growths  pinched  once  or  twice  at 
the  most.  They  are  then  allowed  to  grow  away 
at  will,  and  flower  they  do  freely  at  the  time 
named.  I have  also  a few  of  the  plants  which 
grew  in  the  pit  last  season  ; they  receive  one  or 
two  pinchings  of  the  shoots  in  the  spring  to  in- 
duce a bushy  habit.  These  are  planted  at  the  back 
of  the  pit  about  the  end  of  May,  allowing  a space 
of  1 foot  between  each  plant,  keeping  the  lights 
close  for  a few  days  until  new  roots  are  being 
made.  Syringe  the  plants  overhead  in  the  even- 
ing of  each  day.  Keep  a sharp  look-out  for 
black-fly,  which,  if  allowed  to  make  headway, 
spoils  the  growth  by  crippling  the  tender  leaves. 
Bust  the  affected  parts  with  Tobacco-powder  in 
the  evening  ; in  the  following  morning  syringe 
the  plants  vigorously  to  cleanse  the  leaves  of 
both  fly  and  powder.  When  the  plants  are 
growing  freely  remove  the  lights  entirely. 
Attend  well  to  the  watering  of  the  plants 
during  dry  weather  especially,  as  they  absorb 
much  moisture.  Occasional  doses  of  weak 
liquid-manure  to  the  roots  will  be  of  much 
service  in  promoting  a vigorous  growth— the 
more  free  that  is,  tlie  better  will  be  the  flower- 
crop.  When  the  flowers  begin  to  open  the 
lights  should  be  put  on,  admitting  plenty  of  air. 
The  plants  will  go  on  blooming  right  up  to  the 
time  they  are  injured  liy  frost,  although  in  the 
case  of  those  light  in  cliaracter  a covering  of  the 
glass  nightly  will  ward  off  a good  many  degrees, 
thus  prolonging  the  flowering  season.  I am 
alluding  just  now  to  pits  which  are  not  heated 
artificially.  Where  heated  structures  of  the 
kind  named  are  at  command  the  plants  may  be 
kept  flowering  until  past  Christmas.  Humboldti 
corymbi  flora  is  the  best  variety  for  this  mode  of 
treatment.  Where  convenience  of  frame- 
culture  is  not  available  the  plants  should  be 
giown  in  pots,  flowering  them  in  7-inch  and 
H iiich  ones.  From  the  2i-inch  pots  in  which 
the  plants  are  now  growing  shift  them  on  into 


4-inch  ones,  using  a compost  of  peat,  leaves,  and 
loam  in  equal  parts.  Place  the  plants  in  a pit 
or  frame,  which  should  be  kept  rather  close  for 
a few  days,  until  new  growth  is  being  made. 
As  growth  proceeds  pinch  out  the  point  of  each 
shoot  at  about  4 inches  long,  repeating  this 
treatment  again  as  progress  is  made.  The 
strongest  plants  should  be  shifted  into  larger 
pots,  as  they  fill  the  smaller  ones  with  roots. 
A cold-frame,  where  the  lights  can  be  taken  off 
altogether  in  favourable  weather,  plunging  the 
pots  in  ashes,  is  the  best  summer  position  for 
the  plants  until  the  end  of  September,  when  a 
place  in  the  greenhouse,  near  the  glass,  will 
suit  best.  Cive  plenty  of  water  to  the  roots, 
and  overhead  as  well,  to  keep  down  red-spider, 
which  is  at  times  very  troublesome  to  the  leaves 
if  the  roots  are  allowed  to  become  dry  several 
times.  Weak  liquid-manure  should  be  applied 
to  the  roots  about  three  times  a week  after  the 
pots  are  filled  with  them. — E.  M. 

826.— Cinerarias  after  flowering.— 

The  plants  will  do  as  well  for  flowering  next 
year  as  young  plants  from  seeds.  They  produce 
offsets  from  the  base  of  the  stems,  and  if  these 
are  taken  off  with  a portion  of  the  roots  attached, 
and  are  planted  separately  in  small  pots,  placed 
in  hand-lights,  and  carefully  attended  to,  they 
will  soon  grow  into  handsome  plants. — J.  D.  E. 

— I — Except  in  the  case  of  choice  named 
varieties,  it  is  not  usual  to  keep  these  plants 
after  flowering  another  season,  although  it  can 
be  done  satisfactorily.  The  strains  of  this 
flower  are  so  carefully  selected  that  a packet  of 
seed  will  produce  as  much  variety  as  is  neces- 
sary nowadays,  and  the  trouble  entailed  in  their 
growth  is  reduced  Co  a minimum  as  compared 
with  that  of  saving  the  old  plants  the  second 
year.  If  it  is  decided  to  make  use  of  any  special 
kin.i  for  another  year,  follow  the  treatment  given 
below  : Cut  off  the  flower-stems  to  within 
2 inches  of  the  soil,  and  place  the  pots  in  a cold 
frame  at  the  back  of  a north  wall,  which  will 
prevent  the  necessity  of  shading  the  frame  from 
the  sun.  Do  not  keep  the  soil  wet,  but  just  moist, 
which  is  easily  done  by  syringing  the  plants 
once  a-day.  This  induces  suckers  to  grow  from 
the  base  of  the  stem.  If  the  stock  of  any  parti- 
cular sort  is  wished  to  increase,  the  offsets 
should  be  taken  off  when  large  enough  to  handle 
and  with  roots  attached,  potting  them  in  sandy 
soil  in  which  is  plenty  of  decayed  leaves,  after- 
wards standing  them  again  in  the  cold  frame. 
In  your  case,  if  large  plants  are  wished  for,  the 
sucker-like  growths  should  not  be  taken  off,  be- 
cause flowering,  as  the  plants  did  last  year,  in 
4-inch  pots  only,  they  cannot  be  very  large,  con- 
sequently the  number  of  suckers  springing  from 
the  base  will  be  few.  Directly  growth  com- 
mences at  the  base  turn  the  plants  out  of  the 
pots,  remove  most  of  the  soil  from  the  roots,  and 
pot  them  again  into  pots  one  size  smaller,  if 
possible,  or  into  the  same  size  if  there  be  any 
difficulty  to  get  the  roots  into  smaller  pots, 
using  a compost  of  half  loam  and  leaves,  well 
decayed.  Add  to  this  a liberal  quantity  of 
sharp  silver  sand  ; return  the  plants  to  the  cold 
frame,  keeping  it  close  for  a few  days  until  new 
roots  are  formed  and  growth  commenced,  when 
air  should  be  given,  gradually  increasing  the 
supply.  Afterwards,  when  the  pots  are  full  of 
roots,  transfer  them  to  larger  ; those  10  inches 
in  diameter  are  not  too  big  for  large  specimens, 
although  good  plants  can  be  grown  in  8-inch 
pots.  For  this  potting  the  compost  should  be 
improv'ed  by  reducing  the  amount  of  leaf-soil 
one-half,  adding  the  same  quantity  of  partly 
decayed  horse-dung  and  half  a part  more  of 
loam.  A little  charcoal  in  the  soil  is  beneficial 
where  the  latter  is  inclined  to  be  heavy  and  re- 
tentive of  moisture. — S.  P. 

855  — Construction  of  a conserva- 
tory.— If  I understand  your  inquiry  right,  the 
builder  would  connect  the  flue  of  the  heatini^ 

apparatus — that  is,  to  warm  the  conservatory 

with  the  drawing-room  chimney.  In  one  sense 
he  is  right,  as  by  doing  so  he  would  get  rid  of 
the  nuisance  of  having  another  chimney  ; but 
there  is  another  matter  to  consider  in  relation 
to  the  flue,  and  that  is  the  length  of  the  present 
chimney.  If  the  height  of  the  present  stack 
is  very  much  above  that  of  the  proposed 
conservatory  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the 
draught  would  be  too  great  for  a small  boiler, 
even  if  there  was  no  difficulty  encountered  with 
a down  draught.  A small  hot-water  boiler  and 
pipes  of  the  Loughborough  pattern  would  be 


sufficient  to  heat  your  new  house,  which,  to  do 
its  work  properly  with  the  least  amount  of 
attention,  would  only  require  a chimney  about 
4 feet  higlier  than  tlie  top  of  the  structure  it  is 
intended  to  heat.  The  effect  of  having  a higher 
chimney  is  to  increase  the  draught,  with  a more 
rapid  consumption  of  fuel  without  any  corre- 
sponding advantage.  I find  in  practice  that 
one  has  to  arrange  these  matters  very  carefully 
so  as  to  work  small  boilers  economically  both 
as  regards  fuel  and  labour.  I advise  you  to 
have  a separate  chimney. — J.  C.  C. 

846.— Treatment  of  Tree  Carnations 
and  Bouvardias.  — The  plants  must  be 
grown  on  carefully  during  the  summer  months, 
and  they  certainly  produce  the  best  flowering 
plants  when  grown  in  a favourable  position 
out-of-doors.  Both  classes  of  plants  will  require 
repotting.  This  should  be  done  carefully,  and 
must  not  be  overdone.  Place  the  plants  in  an 
open  position,  where  they  liave  the  full  benefit 
of  light  and  air.  A good  potting  compound  for 
both  is  loam  three  parts,  one  part  peat,  one 
leaf-mould,  one  decayed  manure,  and  some 
sharp  white  sand. — J.  D.  E. 

830. — Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons 
after  flowering. — If  they  are  hardy  species 
it  is  best  to  plant  them  out  in  beds  of  sandy, 
peaty  soil,  being  careful  to  supply  them  with 
sufficient  water  both  at  the  roots  and  over  the 
leaves.  If  the  plants  are  in  pots,  and  require 
repotting,  that  may  be  done  at  once— or,  rather, 
it  ought  to  be  done  as  soon  as  ever  they  have 
done  flowering,  for  the  young  growths  push  out 
as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  removed,  or  even 
before  ; and  if  the  plants  are  disturbed  at  the 
roots  much  while  in  full  growth  the  results  may 
not  be  satisfactory.  Cood,  fibrous  peat  is  best 
forboth,  with  sand  added,  if  necessary. —J.  D.  E. 

895.— Destroying  ants.— I can  always 
get  rid  of  ants  by  persevering  in  the  use  of 
paraffin-oil ; but  it  is  no  use  for  anyone  to 
think  that  one  application  of  this  or  any  other 
similar  remedy  will  get  rid  of  any  kind  of 
insect,  unless  the  circumstances  permit  of  a very 
powerful  application  at  one  time.  In  the  case 
of  ants  attacking  Peaches  I have  been  painfully 
aware  before  now  of  the  injury  they  will  do  the 
fruit,  but  by  painting  the  bare  spaces  on  the 
bottom  of  the  wall  with  paraffin-oil,  and 
sprinkling  the  surface-soil  with  the  same,  the 
ants  may  be  prevented  from  doing  serious  harm. 
The  smell  of  the  paraffin,  however,  soon  goes 
off,  so  that  fresh  applications  are  necessary. — 
J.  C.  C. 

876.— Lilium  candidum.— Lilies  grown 
as  pot  plants  usually  run  up  to  a greater  height 
than  when  planted  out-of-doors.  L.  longi- 
florum,  which  in  the  open  usually  blooms  at  a 
height  of  about  18  inches,  when  grown  under 
glass  measures  at  least  double  that  length  ; the 
consequence  is  that,  unless  well  fed,  the  blooms 
are  smaller  than  those  produced  in  the  outdoor 
garden.  Six  feet  is  an  excessive  height,  prob- 
ably due  to  the  pot  being  placed  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  the  light. — A.  C.  Butleb. 

878.— Treatment  of  a Crassula.- This 
is  a greenhouse  plant  of  a somewhat  succulent 
nature.  To  do  it  well  it  should  occupy  a posi- 
tion near  the  glass  to  keep  it  dwarf,  and  at  the 
same  time  ripen  the  growth  and  cause  the  plant 
to  flower  well.  Cood  loam,  two-thirds,  and  one- 
third  leaf-mould,  with  a sprinkling  of  sharp 
sand  will  do  tliem  well.  Tlie  plants  are  not 
difficult  to  manage  in  a light,  airy  greenhouse  ; 
they  may  be  placed  out-of-doors  in  summer. 
Cuttings  of  the  ends  of  the  shoots  will  strike 
readily  in  sandy  soil  in  a shady  corner  of  the 
greenhouse  ; when  rooted  pot  off  into  single 
pots,  and  as  soon  as  the  roots  get  fairly  into 
work,  nip  out  the  points  of  the  shoots  to  make 
the  plants  bushy.  Shift  on  into  larger  pots 
when  more  root-space  is  required,  or  if  a tine 
specimen  is  desired,  the  pinching  process  may 
be  repeated  when  necessary.  Cuttings  rooted 
this  spring  will  make  nice  little  flowering  plants 
in  5-inch  pots  next  year  if  well  attended  to. — 
E.  H. 

846.  — A free-flowering  Cactus.  — 

“ J.  D.  ” is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  success 
with  his  Cactus.  A single  plant  with  162  flowers 
upon  it  is  certainly  not  a common  occurrence, 
especially  in  such  a locality  as  Bermondsey, 
where  I thought  but  few  plants  would  live,  owing 
to  the  smoke  and  murky  atmosphere  generally 
prevailing.  How  well  this  instance  demonstrates 
the  importance  of  selecting  the  kind  of  plants  , 
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most  suitable  for  the  locality  tliey  are  to  live  in. 
I wonder  how  many  of  “ J.  D.’s”  neighbours 
have  failed  to  grow  in  a satisfactory  manner 
such  plants  as  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  and  similar 
subjects  in  such  an  atmosphere  ? A good  many, 
I fear,  while  “ J.  D.”  has  been  perfectly  happy 
in  his  choice,  and  derived  from  it  a full  measure  of 
success.  I am  sure  that  th.ete  are  many  readers 
of  GARDENiNf4  who  reside  in  large  towns  who 
would  be  glad  to  know  how  he  has  treated  the 
plant  to  which  he  alludes. — J.  G.  C. 

838.— Insects  on  Gloxinias.— The  small  insect 
doing  injury  to  the  plants  must  be  thrips.  It  can  be 
destroyed  by  fumigating  with  Tobacco-smoke.  Dipping  the 
plants  in  insect-killing  solutions  would  destroy  the  insects  ; 
but  the  effect  on  the  plants  is  disastrous  ; the  insects  are 
killed,  but  the  flowers  and  buds  of  the  plants  are  spoiled  for 
the  season. — J.  D.  E. 

882. — Cobaea  scandens.— This  plant  does  not  flower 
well  in  the  shade.  Train  it  up  in  a light  position  in  the 
greenhouse  and  it  will  flower  freely  enough.  All  old 
withered  stems  and  discoloured  leaves  should  be  cut  away. 
— E.  H. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.-  Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
GARDExiNo/ree  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should,  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  E ditor,  of 
Gardening,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters onhusiness should  be  sent  to  the  Porlesiier. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
additioji  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  U nans  wered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Cm-respondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  member  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  whoreply  wmilddowell  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


913.— Treatment  of  Ixias.— Will  someone  kindly 
inform  me  the  treatment  of  Ixias  after  blooming  in  a 
greenhouse  ? — H.  S. 

914  — Culture  of  Ornithogalum  arabicum.— 
Will  someone  kindly  give  me  details  of  the  best  way  of 
cultivating  this  plant  ?— G.  L.  M. 

915.— Vines  with  flat  shoots.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  what  causes  Vines  to  send  out  shoots  that 
are  flat  instead  of  round  ? — Black  North. 

91C. — Planting  Ivies. — Will  anyone  kindly  tell  me 
the  best  time  to  plant  Ivies  on  the  ground  to  cover  a 
grave— not  to  creep  up  a wall  ? — A Constant  Reader. 

917. — Showy  Perennials.— Can  anyone  kindly  give 
me  a list  of  showy  perennials,  the  seeds  of  which  may  be 
sown  now  or  later  in  the  open  ground  for  blooming  next 
year? — Luev. 

918. — Cucumber-plants  in  a frame.— I should 
be  glad  if  anyone  would  kindly  tell  me  how  to  trim  my 
Cucumber  plant  (in  a frame),  as  the  leaves  are  too  thick 
and  cover  the  bed  ? — W.  J. 

919. — Bordering  plants.— Will  someone  kindlv 
give  me  a good  list  of  seeds  to  sow  out-of-doors  for  this 
purpose,  and  tell  me  when  they  should  be  sown,  and  when 
the  seedlings  will  be  ready  to  put  in  the  borders  ?— Lucy. 

920  — Green-fly  and  mildew  on  Cucumbers. 

—Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  how  to  destroy  green-fly 
on  Cucumbers  in  a frame  ? Also  the  cause  of  white  spots 
like  mildew  on  Cuoumber-leave.s,  and  how  to  prevent 
them  ?— H.  S. 

921. — Winter  flowering  plants.— I have  a small 
greenhouse,  heated  in  winter,  and  I shall  be  mucli  obliged 
lor  hints  as  to  what  plants  I should  be  preparing  now,  or 
w'hat  seeds  I should  be  sowing,  so  as  to  have  plenty  of 
flowers  in  winter?— Puffin. 

922. — Treatment  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley.— 
Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  w'hat  is  the  proper  treat- 
ment for  a bed  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley  ? Mine  flower  freely, 
but  the  blooms  get  smaller  each  year.  They  have  a top- 
dressing of  manure  each  autumn. — B.  E. 

923. — Trees  stripped  of  their  bark.— Would 
someone  kindly  say  what  is  the  best  and  simplest  remedy 
for  trees  that  have  been  stripped  of  their  bark  by  horses, 
such  as  Birch,  Ash,  Plane,  and  other  tall-growing  trees  ? 
They  were  planted  last  autumn. — Illustrated. 

924. — Soil  for  Maiden-hair  Perns  (Adlan- 
tums). — I have  had  many  arguments  with  different 
gardeners  as  to  the  most  suitable  soil  for  these  plants. 
Would  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  best  soil  to  use,  and 
nmst  it  be  sifted  through  a sieve  or  not? — Alfred. 

92.5.— Pruning  a Ceanothus.— I should  be  glad  to 
know  whether  a Ceanothus  which  is  growing  luxuriantly 
on  a wall  with  southern  aspect,  some  of  its  sprays  being 
2 feet  in  length,  ought  to  be  pruned  or  cut  back?  Any 
hints  on  its  proper  treatment  will  be  acceptable  ?— 
Wadmar. 

920. — LiUum  Thunbergianum.— Will  someone 
tell  me  (1)  if  two  Liliura  Thunbergianum  bulbs  ought  to 
be  replanted  now  or  in  the  autumn  ? As  they  did  not  come 
up  I dug  them  up,  and  found  their  roots  all  soft  and 
rotten,  and  the  ground  seemed  to  smell  sour  and  bad. 
2,  What  could  I dig  into  the  soil  to  suit  them  better?  It 
is  Ordinary  garden  loam.  I find  many  Lily  bulbs  rot  off 
like  this.— -A.  II.  U. 


927. — Making  blood-manure,  &c.— I have  a large 
quantity  of  blood  available,  and  should  be  glad  td  krioW 
what  is  the  process  to  adopt  to  convert  it  into  £l  powder 
for  the  purpose  of  manuring  Roses,  &c.  ? How  and  when 
should  it  be  applied,  supposing  I can  make  it  into  a 
powder?— R.  II. 

928. — Plants  for  hanging  - baskets  in  a 
veranaan.^ — Will  someone  please  to  tell  me  of  the  best 
plants  for  wire -baskets  hanging  in  a glass  - covered 
verandah  ? Also  what  is  the  best  wav  of  planting  them, 
so  as  to  give  the  least  trouble  in  watering,  as  the  baskets 
will  be  in  the  full  sun  ? — C.  R.  Corbauld. 

929. — Management  of  an  outdoor  G-rape- 
Vine. — I have  a Vine  climbing  up  the  south  wah  of  my 
house,  on  which  a few  Grapes  ripened  last  year.  Would 
someone  kindly  tell  me  how  to  prune  and  train  it,  so  as  to 
get  more  fruit  ? The  Grapes  are  white,  and  the  hunches 
are  just  showing,  and  all  the  shoots  have  been  left  on. 
Locality,  Chiswick.— A.  S.  Allin. 

930.  Large-leaved  Clover,— A short  while  since, 
while  working  in  the  flower-garden,  my  eye  was  attracted 
by  a stray  root  of  Clover,  which  appeared  rather  strange, 
and  on  examining  it,  I found  it  the  ordinary  small  Grass 
Clover,  except  oue  of  itsleaves,  which  had  five  portions.  Can 
anyone  kindly  inform  me  whether  this  is  a rarity  ? I 
pressed  it,  and  have  it  in  good  condition. — Hancock. 

931. -Startlng  as  a florist.— When  would  be  the 
proper  time  to  start  as  a florist  —now  or  in  the  spring,  and 
what  things  would  bring  in  the  quickest  returns  if  1 
started  in  March  next?  I should  be  glad  of  anj' hints 
upon  the  above  subject,  and  what  stock  to  work  up?  I 
have  already  a stock  of  Begonias,  Chrysanthemums,  and 
Pelargoniums.  The  neighbourhood  is  a high-class  one. — 
One  in  a Fix. 

932. — Striking  Begonia  cuttings.  — Can  I strike 
cuttinifs  of  these  plants  now?  I know  a gardener  who  has 
some  fine  plants,  and  they  have  large  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  as  large  as  single  Dahlias.  He  told  me  he  could  not 
strike^  them  because  they  were  so  sappy.  Is  this  right  ? 
He  said  you  are  obliged  to  sow  the  seed— summer-flower- 
ing ones,  I mean.  I should  be  glad  of  a few  hints  on  their 
culture  ? — Alfred. 

933.  — Heating  a greenhouse. — I have  aspan-roofed 
greenhouse,  10  feet  by  7 feet,  and  8 feet  high  ; framework 
all  wood,  and  I want  to  heat  it  during  the  coming  winter. 
Which  is  the  best,  cheapest,  and  most  economical  way  of 
doing  so — flue,  or  hot  water — and  what  is  the  best  boiler  ? 
There  are  plenty  of  readers  of  Gardening  who,  I have  no 
doubt,  have  one  of  the  same  size,  and  perhaps  one  of 
them  would  kindly  tell  me  how  he  has  managed  ? — 
Constance. 

934.  — How  to  ripen  Peaches  on  a wall  out- 
of-doors. — My  Peach-tree  has  over  a hundred  fruits  on  it, 
this  year,  and  I am  anxious  to  ripen  tliem  properly.  Will 
anyone  kindly  give  me  some  information  as  to  the  best  way 
to  proceed  ?^  The  tree  is  trained  to  a wall  facing  south,  and 
is  now  making  plenty  of  young  growth.  Is  it  necessary  to 
keep  the  fruit  free  from  leaves  to  allow  the  sun  to  get  to 
it?  Does  the  tree  require  watering  in  dry  weather? 
Locality,  Wallington,  Surrey. — Thankful. 

935. — Pampas  Grass.— About  three  months  back  I 
purchased  (from  an  advertiser  in  Gardening)  a quantity 
of  shrubs,  &c.,  and  have  succeeded  wonderfully  well  with 
them,  with  one  exception.  The  exception  being  a fine 
stool  of  Pampas  Grass.  I planted  this  on  rising  ground, 
shaded,  moist,  and  well  drained  ; but  it  has  gradually 
died  down,  and  I am  much  afraid  that  I shall  lose  it. 
Does  it  require  much  moisture  in  summer,  and  would  a 
little  liquid-manure  do  it  any  good  ? — Chathamer. 

936.  — Ueutzia  gracilis  not  flowering.  — I 
bought  a plant  of  Deutzia  gracilis  last  winter,  and  potted 
it  in  a mixture  of  loam,  peat,  leaf-mould,  and  old  manure, 
and  have  since  kept  it  in  a sunny  window  of  a small  room, 
used  only  for  keeping  plants  in,  giving  plenty  of  air  on 
fine  days  ; but  although  it  is  a fine  large,  bushy  plane,  it 
has  not  flowered.  I would  be  very  grateful  for  any  infor- 
mation as  to  where  my  treatment  was  wrong  ? Also  how 
I should  proceed  to  insure  its  flowering  next  year?— 
Molly. 

937. — Narcissus  not  flowering,  and  flowers 
dying  off. — Can  anyone  kindly  inform  me  of  any 
remedy  for  the  dying  off  of  the  flowers  of  white  Narcissus 
—particularly  flore-pleno,  and  the  Pheasant-eye— just  as 
they  appear  to  be  swelling,  and  coming  to  maturity  ? I 
have  experienced  this  to  a large  extent  for  two  or  three 
years.  I daresay  it  is  most  noticeable  where  grown  in 
window-boxes  ; but  it  occurs  in  the  open  soil  as  well. 
White  Narcissus  altogether  seem  shy  of  flowering.— 
J.  R.  Y. 

938. — Improving  a lawn.— What  can  I do  to  im- 
prove the  lawn  of  a new  house  I have  just  come  into  ? It 
is  bare  in  patches,  and  looks  thin  and  burned  up.  The 
little  Grass  there  is  seems  coarse.  There  is  a good  deal  of 
very  fine  Clover  with  a tiny  yellow  flower,  lots  of  Daisies, 
and  what  the  gardener  calls  Lamb’s-tongues.  Were  I to 
take  all  the  weeds  up  there  would  be  so  many  bare  patches 
that  the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease.  The 
garden  is  in  Kent,  on  a dry  hill.  The  soil  is  very  light 
and  sandy.  Could  I sow  Grass  now,  and  if  so,  what  sort  ? 
The  lawn  is  mown  once  a week. — Pupil. 

939. — Pruning  Tomatoes  under  glass.— Will 
someone  kindly  give  me  a few  hints  on  pruning  Tomatoes 
on  the  single  stem  system  under  glass?  Should  all  the 
side  shoots  be  removed  at  once,  or  should  one  pair  of  leaves 
be  allowed  on  each  lateral  branch  and  then  be  stopped  ? 

I have  noticed  that  the  top  of  the  plants  fork.  Should 
both  of  these  be  left,  or  should  one  be  removed  ? Both 
branches  have  blossoms.  I have  had  some  of  Hathaway’s 
Excelsior  planted  in  a Vinery,  in  a trough  about  1 foot 
depth,  and  the  same  width.  The  plants  are  now  beginning 
to  blossom.  Should  I let  them  stay,  or  should  I remove 
them  and  not  let  them  bear  still  longer?  The  plants  are 
about  18  inches  in  height.— Tomato  Grower. 

To  pie  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

940. — Destroying  Hamsters  (H.  Q.).—\  do  not 
know  what  you  mean  by  Hamsters.  The  only  creatures  I 
know  by  that  name  are  small  animals  nearly  allied  to  rats  ; 
but  they  are  not  natives  of  this  country.— G.  S.  S. 


911. — Fungus  on  Mint  (Constant  Reader,  E.  B.). — 
The  name  of  the  parasitical  fungus  is  .'Ecidium  menthie. 
This  Fungus  is  perennial  in  Mints.  The  better  plan  is  to 
cut  away  and  destroy  the  diseased  portions. — W.  G.  3. 

942. — Fuchsia-buds  falling  off  (A.  Af—Thh 
sometimes  due  to  dryness  at  the  root,  and  sometimes  to 
overwatering  ; but  generally  from  the  want  of  fresh  air. 
Give  plenty  of  air,  shade  slightly  from  the  suh,  find  keep 
the  soil  in  a moist  condition. 

943. — Draining  pots  fP.  D.).— Lay  one  large  piece 
of  broken  pot,  the  hollow  side  downwards,  over  the  hole 
in  the  pot.  The  rest  of  the  crocks  should  be  broken  up  to 
about  the  size  of  a Cob  Nut,  smaller  or  larger  according 
to  the  size  of  the  pot  to  be  drained. 

944.  — Correas  (C.  Pascall). — These  plants  are  of  easy 
growth.  They  may  be  increased  by  grafting,  but  some 
few  species,  such  as  C.  oardinalis,  are  greatly  benefited  by 
grafting  upon  a stronger-growing  kind.  There  was  an 
article  in  Gardening  (May  31st,  page  185),  upon  these 
plants,  which  see. — M.  B. 

945. — Wood-lice  in  a Mushroom-house  (IF.  JIL) 
— You'  may  kill  a great  many  by  pouring  boiling  water 
round  the  walls  at  night,  and  many  may  also  be  caught  by 
placing  slices  of  Carrot  or  Potato  about  the  beds,  and 
examining  them  every  morning'  and  destroying  the  insects 
in  them.  A few  toads  kept  in  the  house  will  also  destroy 
a great  many,  and  do  no  harm  to  the  Mushrooms. 

946. — Disa  grandiflora  and  Disa  racemosa 
(B.  IF.).— The  last  named  plant,  although  very  handsome, 
is  much  inferior  to  the  first,  and  the  colour  of  grandiflora 
is  much  superior.  I think  I gave  a short  note  upon  this 
plant  some  time  back.  You  say  you  know  D.  grandiflora, 
but  have  never  seen  racemosa.  A good  fig.  of  the  last 
named  plant  i.s  in  the  last  volume  of  the  “ Orchid  Album,” 
t.  356.— M.  B. 

947.  — Odontoglossum  Reichenheimi  {M. 
Muir). — This  is  the  name  of  your  flower,  which  is  said  to 
be  a form  of  O.  Iseve,  recently  noted  in  Gardening 
(June  7th,  page  199).  It  will  produce  a much  larger  spike 
as  the  plant  acquires  strength.  The  flowers  sent  had  lost 
their  perfume,  but  it  should  be  very  sweet-scented.  It  is 
a native  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  and  is  usually  found  at 
from  7,000  feet  to  8,000  feet  elevation. — M.  B. 

948. — Orchids  and  Pelargoniums  (T.  W.  D.).— 
No,  I cannot  give  you  any  information  how  to  grow  these 
plants  together  in  summer.  The  house  which  suits 
Pelargoniums  would  be  too  dry,  and  in  winter  the  house 
which  would  suit  such  things  as  Odontoglossuras,  Mas- 
devallias,  Sophronitis,  and  such-like  plants,  would  be  too 
wet  for  Pelargoniums.  I know  people  do  profess  to  grow 
them  together  ; but  I think  they  are  satisfied  with  but 
small  returns  in  either  section. — if.  B. 

919. — Failing  Vines  (Constant  Reader). — There 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  doubt  from  your  statements 
now  that  your  Vines  have  been  tampered  with  in  a 
malicious  manner.  You  should  put  the  case  into  the 
hands  of  the  police  if  you  think  you  have  sufficient  evi- 
dence. Vitriol  or  oarbslic  acid  would  certainly  be  most 
injurious  to  the  root!  of  the  Vines,  and  probably  inflict  an 
injury  which  would  be  fatal  sooner  or  later.  The  pieces 
of  wood  have  not  arrived  here  with  your  last  letter. 

950.  — Briostemon  scaber  (G.  Griffiths). — This  is 
the  name  of  the  specimen  sent.  They  are  all  white-flowered 
plants,  and  have  mostly  done  flowering  before  now.  I will 
attend  to  your  wishes,  and,  before  long,  say  something 
about  them.  It  is  one  of  the  genus  of  plants  from  New 
Holland  which,  a few  years  ago,  were  turned  out  of  our 
greenhouses  for  Pelargoniums,  &e.  ; and  of  course  no  one 
can  deny  the  great  beauty  of  the  last-named  plants — but 
the  Eriostemons  deserved  better  treatment. — M.  B. 

951. — Rhododendrons  not  flo'wering(B.  H.  S.). 
— Rhododendr  ms  do  not,  generally  speaking,  require  prun- 
ing, as  they  naturally  assume  a dense,  compact  habit,  and 
the  employment  of  the  knife  in  their  case  would  only  ho 
productive  of  evil  consequences.  Plants  which  make  a 
free  growth  seldom  fail  to  flower,  unless  the  situation  is 
much  shaded.  The  Rhododendron,  like  other  flowering 
shrubs,  requires  a certain  amount  of  light  and  air  to 
mature  the  wood.  Perhaps  the  bushes  in  question  are  in 
a shady  situation  ? 

952. — Spittle  blight  on  Carnations  (Ruhtra 
Koorb). — Your  gardener  is  quite  mistaken  ; the  Frog 
Hopper,  Frog  Spittle,  or  Cuokoo  Spittle  insect  is  decidedly 
injurious,  for  the  amount  of  sap  which  it  draws  from  the 

’ ' to  form  the  frothy  covering  is  very  considerable, 

3 what  it  uses  as  food.  They  may  easily  be  removed 
with  a small,  stiff  brush.  Take  care  that  in  brushing  away 
the  froth  you  do  not  leave  the  insect  behind  on  the  plant. 
Clean  the  brush  by  dipping  it  in  a vessel  of  water  fre- 
quently.— G.  S.  S. 

953. — Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  (G.  W.).—l 
cannot  name  these  blooms  of  florists’  flowers,  and  in  your 
case  it  is  absolutely  not  necessary,  for  a worse  lot  I never 
saw ; starry  in  shape,  bad  in  colour,  and  not  one  good 
quality  about  them.  I should  not  have  thought  it  possible 
to  raise  such  a strain.  I am  quite  sure  you  did  not  get 
such  rubbish  from  a good  seedsman.  Get  some  good 
seed,  and  you  will  have  something  worth  your  while, 

A good  plant  takes  no  more  room  than  a bad  one,  and 
occupies  no  more  time. — M.  B. 

954. — Dendrobium  Dalhousianum  (Gerard).— 
Your  plant  of  this  species  requires  to  be  grown  well  in  the 
sun  and  in  a great  deal  of  heat.  I was  in  the  company  of  a 
nurseryman  from  Calcutta  the  other  day,  a native  of  the 
country,  and,  curiously  enough,  this  is  one  of  the  plants 
he  told  me  about  growing  on  the  plains,  so  that  one  can 
imagine  it  will  revel  in  the  heat  of  our  hottest  houses. 
The  variety  is  very  good,  colours  very  bright,  but  size  in- 
ferior. 1 should  imagine  the  flowers  are  the  produce  of  an 
old-imported  stem  ; is  it  not  so  ? — M.  B. 

955. — Unhealthy  Vine-leaves(  Fines).—The  Vine- 
leaves  sent  were  literally  swarming  with  thrips.  The 
best  way  will  be  to  fumigate  frequently  with  Tobacco,  and  to 
well  syringe  the  foliage  afterwards  (the  next  morning)  with 
clear  soft  water.  Also  the  leaves  might  be  sponged  with 
soapy  water,  if  you  have  the  time.  The  vinery  should  be 
kept  well  ventilated,  and  the  atmosphere  fairlj'  moist.  As 
the  roots  are  inside  it  would  be  well  to  ascertain  if  the 
soil  is  really  moist  enough,  as  sometimes  a border  which 
looks  wet  on  the  top  is  dry  underneath.  Do  not  use  Gis- 
liurst  compound  now. 
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05G.— Unhealthy  Perns  (T.  B.  irj.—Youv  Ferns 
do  not  appear  to  have  anytliins  the  matter  with  them 
saving*- being- smothered  with  myriads  of  black  thrips.  I 
should  imagine  the  plants  are  grown  in  far  too  much  heat, 
ami  kept  in  too  arid  an  atmosphere.  I should  advise  you 
to  lower  the  temperature,  drench  the  house  with  water, 
and  keep  it  so,  and  after  about  a week’s  time  cut  off  all  the 
fronds,  laying  them  uiion  sheets  of  newspaper,  and  burn 

them,  borne  of  the  kinds  sent  are  hardy,  and  should  be 
stood  out-of-doors.  Plants  in  such  a condition  are  abso- 
lutely a disgrace. — J.  J. 

9.")7.  — Araucaria  imbricata  losing  its 
branches  (It  C\). — A top-dressing  of  good  sound  loam 
would,  in  all  probability,  prove  beneficial.  Be  careful, 
however,  not  to  let  the  fresh  soil  touch  the  stem  of  the 
tree.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  this  Araucaria  to  lose 
its  lower  branches  when  too  closely  environed  by  other 
trees  and  shrubs.  When  standing  in  a free,  open  spot,  it 
seldom  suffers  in  this  manner.  If  the  Araucaria  in  ques- 
tion is  shut  in  by  shrubs  of  an  ordinary  description,  we 
should  advise  their  prompt  removal,  or  the  tree  will 
probably  suffer  to  a serious  extent. 

95S.— Destructive  insects  {J.  L.  B.,New  Radnor). 
— The  creatures  you  forwarded  are  specimens  of  the  spotted 
Snake  Millipede(Julusguttatus).  They  are  very  destructive 
in  gardens.  Strong  brine  will  kill  them  if  they  can  be 
reached  by  it,  but  if  they  are  at  the  roots  of  plants  it 
would  be  a dangerous  remedy  to  use  ; the  same  reason 
prevents  other  insecticides  which  would  kill  them  from 
being  used.  The  millipedes  may  be  trapped  by  burying 
slices  of  Carrots,  Turnips,  or  Potatoes  near  the  jdants,  or 
by  laying  pieces  of  tile,  slate,  or  board  about,  for  the}'  are 
fond  of  creeping  under  such  things.— O.  S.  S. 

950.— Using  guano,  &c.  The  sample 

of  manure  sent  is  about  the  same,  apparently,  as  tliat 
ordinarily  sold  as  guano  now,  although  very  different  in 
appearance,  as  you  say,  to  the  genuine  old  Peruvian  guano 
of  years  ago.  ^^'e  should  sa}'  that  half  a pound  to  twenty 
gallons  of  water  would  be  quite  strong  enough  to  use  it,  as 
all  artificial  manures  are  best  applied  in  a weak  state.  If 
this  and  nitrate  of  soda  and  superphosphate,  &c.,  are  kept 
well  stirred,  they  will  soon  dissolve  and  mix  with  the 
water.  Some  manures  are  less  soluble  than  others,  and 

then,  of  course,  they  take  a longer  time  to  dissolve.  No 
fixed  time  can  be  given. 

9G0.~Cattleya  citrina  {II.  T.  ilC).— I am  very  glad 
you  have  l>een  so  successful  with  this  plant,  and  that  you 
have  found  the  perfume  from  tlie  flowers  so  grateful. 
Wei),  now  you  must  start  it  growing  in  the  same  way  as 
you  hav.e  done  the  two  previous  years,  and  I hope  you 
will  have  the  tliird  year’s  record  to  make  of  its  flowering. 
This  is  one  of  the  plants  which  do  not,  as  a rule,  continue 
to  blossom  annually,  and  I think  you  have  done  well  to 
flower  it  so  well  two  years  in  succession.  Yes,  1 have 
frequently  seen  it  with  two  flowers  iipoji  the  same  stem. 
Do  not  smother  its  roots  in  soil ; keep  it  well  exposed  to 
the  sun.— M.  B. 

901.— Dendrobium  album,  &c.  {G.  Tlumwm)  is 
the  name  of  your  greenish-wliite  flowered  Orchid.  It, 
apparently,  has  opened  on  its  journey  home.  It  usually 
flowers  later  in  the  season.  It  comes  from  the  hills  about 
Ootacomuna.  When  grown  1 have  little  doubt  but  it  will 
become  whiter,  and  deserve  its  name  of  album.  The  dark 
flower  appears  to  be  D.  Jerdonia),  but  they  are  so  much 
shrivelled  tliat  I cannot  decide.  The  idant  has  been  in 
cultivation,  but  I do  not  think  it  is  now  in  any  trade  list. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a very  pretty  species,  the  bright  cinna- 
bav-red  of  its  flowers  being  just  the  colour  wanted.  I do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  the  species  for  thirLv  years. — 
M.  B.  ‘ ' 

9G2.— Turnip-leaves  eaten  (M,  ii/.)  — Your  young 
Turnips  are  evidently  attacked  by  one  of  the  Turnip  flea- 
beetles,  so  called  on  account  of  their  wonderful  powers  of 
jumping.  The  species  is  probably  PhyllotreLa  ijemoruin, 
but  without  seeing  specimens  I cannot  say  positively. 
These  beetles  are  very  small,  hardly  measuring  move  than 
one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  length.  Dust  the  plants  with 
soot  while  the  dew  is  on  them,  or  with  ashes  from  burnt 
wood,  turf,  earth,  &c.,  finely  pow’dered  and  steeped  in 
paraliin-oil,  tw’o  and  a-half  pints  of  oil  to  a hundredweight 
of  ashes ; or  syringe  the  plants  with  the  extract  from  eight 
pounds  of  (Quassia-chips,  seven  pounds  of  soft  soap,  and 
100  gallons  of  water.— G.  S.  S. 

9G;?.— Insects  on  Apple-trees  (W.  S.  Dawson).— 
The  so-called  red  eggs  are  small  mites.  They  certainly 
will  do  no  good,  even  if  they  do  not  injure  your  trees. 
They  may  be  killed  by  painting  the  part  witli  paralfin-oil, 
methylated  spirit  of  wine,  or  a coating  of  thick  whitew^ash, 
or  soft-soap  and  Tobacco-water.  “ The  white  insects  ” are 
clusters  of  eggs  of  some  insect,  but  of  what  kind  I do  not 
know.  I am  trying  to  rear  them,  and  will  let  you  know  if 
I am  successful.  They  may  be  destroyed  by  the  same 
means  as  the  mites.  If  your  trees  are  so  infested  that  the 
only  w'ay  of  reaching  the  mites  and  eggs  is  by  syringing, 
try  the  extract  of  five  pounds  of  (Quassia,  six  pounds  of 
soft-soap,  and  four  pints  of  paraffin,  well  mixed  when 
w’arm,  and  added  to  lUO  gallons  of  soft  w'ater.— G.  S.  S. 

904.— Showing  Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes 
fi/’ Unless  the  schedule  of  prizes  at  a 
flower-show  states  that  an  award  of  prizes  is  to  be  made 
for  a colUction  of  fruit  and  vegetables  together.  Cucum- 
bers and  Tomatoes  cannot  be  included  in  a collection  of 
fruit,  although,  of  course,  both  are  fruits ; still,  they  are 
always  classed  with  vegetables,  and  so  shown.  If  you 
show^ed  them  in  a collection  of  fruit,  and  the  schedule  of 
prizes  said  nothing  about  it,  most  judges  would  disqualify 
you.  Schedules  of  prizes  should  be  very  carefully  worded 
in  such  matters,  so  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  ; and,  on 
the  other  hand,  some  exhibitors  do  not  take  the  trouble 
to  find  out  what  the  rules  are,  and  they  find  fault  with 
judges  afterwards  for  disqualifying  them* 

965.  — Winter-flowering  Zonal  Pelargo- 
niums {Pujfin). — Cuttings  of  these  can  be  struck  early 
in  March  ; good  strong  shoots  from  old  plants  will  then 
root  freely,  if  placed  singly  in  small  pots  in  a sandy  loam. 
Tney  should  be  placed  on  a shelf  or  stage  in  a warm  house. 
Pot  on,  and  stop  once  or  twice,  as  required.  About  this 
time  shift  them  into  their  flowering-pots— say  0-inch  ones. 
These  should  be  well  drained,  and  the  compost,  a good 
loamy  one,  should  be  very  firmly  pressed  in  around  the 
root.  Set  them  out-of-doors  in  the  sun,  on  a bed  of  coal- 
ashes,  and  keep  all  flower-buds  picked  off  until  the  middle 
of  September,  when  they  should  be  housed,  and  will  bloom 


freely  in  a light,  warm  house.  They  reciuire  careful  atten* 
tion  to  watering  in  hot,  dry  weather.  There  are  often 
hints  about  them  in  Gardening. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Auy  C07mymnicati07is  re.^pecting  plants  or  " 
sent  to  7inme  shovld  always  accompamj  the  j^arect  which 
should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, S7,  Southainpt on-street.  Strand,  Lerndon,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— G,  L.  il/.— Arabian  Star  of 

Bethlehem  (Ornithogalum  arabicum). Stua)t. — Dipla- 

cus  (Mimulus)  glutinosus. \V.  A.  Afiderson. — Dendro- 
bium ^ thyrsiflorum. J^evarr/. — Amiromeda  lioribur.da. 

U'alter  Howland. — Clematis  lanuginosa. Slade, 

Iry  Bridge. — Passiflora  quadrangularis. G.  B.  lies. — 

Send  better  specimen. W.  li.  Williams.— 1,  Allium 

species;  2,  Andromeda  speciosa. il/.  li. — Single  flower 

sent  had  fallen  to  pieces.  Send  again  with  leaves. ir. 

Howard. — Wild  plant,  specimen  insufficient ; Other  one 
not  a Fern,  but  Asparagus  tenuissimus. Atalanta. — 

1,  Asphodelus  luteus ; 2,  Pulmonaria  officinalis;  3,  Pole- 
monium  cceruleum  var.  alba  ; 4,  Dutchman’s  Breeches 

(Dicentra  (Dielytra)  cucullaria). X.  V.  Z.—l,  Diplacus 

(Mimulus)  glutinosus ; 2,  Brooklijue  (Veronica  Becca- 
biinga) ; 3,  Iberissempervirens  ; 4,  Euphorbia  Ilelioscopia. 

Criq^iette. — Sea  Lavender  (Statice  latifolia). Black 

North. — 1,  2,  and  5,  Send  again  better  specimens; 

3,  Lychnis  species  ; 4,  Achillea  Ptarmicaff.-pl.  ; (5,  Weigelu 

rosea. A.  C.  Davies.  — 1,  Doronicum  austriacum  ; 

2,  Aspleniuni  bulbiferum  ; 3,  Pteris  serrulata  cristata ; 

4,  Pteris  cretica  all)0-lineaia  ; 5,  Adiantum  gracillimum  ; 

6,  Ophiopogon  Jaburan  aureo-variejatus. M.  Savory.— 

Rhododendron  cinnabarinum. Fary.—\,  Clerodendron 

Thomson!;  2,  Pro]>ably  a Bocconia.  Send  in  flower; 

3,  Ceanothu.s  azureus  ; 4,^  A Passiflora.  Send  in  flower 
— --East  A7\glia. — 1,  Pteris  Iromula  ; 2,  Pelliea  adianti- 
folia;  3,  Pelliea  hastata  ; 4,  Send  again  when  fi’onds  are 

fertile. Mrs.  A.  Fraser. — Achillea  Ptavmica  fl.-])l. 

M . ir.  R. — Mountain  Rocket  (Saxifraga  granulata  tt,-pl.). 

C.  Earle. — 1,  Common  Honesty  (Lunaria  biennis) ; 

2,  African  Hemp  (Sparmannia  africana). George. — 

1,  Polemonium  cmruleum  ; 2.  Common  Borage  (Borago 
officinalis) ; 3,  Send  again  ; specimen  had  dried  up ; 

4,  Guelder  Rose  (Viburnum  Opulus) ; r>,  Clioisya  ternata; 

G,  Kerria  japonica  fi.-pl. Rev.  A.  R.  Tagart.—l,  Ribes 

aur^um  ; 2,  Genista  anglica. T.  C.  W.  />*.—!,  Ranuncu- 

lus hederaceus  ; 2,  Asperula  tinctoria  ; 3,  Montia  fontana  ; 
4,  Mertensia  maritima ; .5,  Brassicacampestiis  ; G,  Myrrhis 

odorata. E.  F.  u-l.— Veronica  Chama3drys. J.  S.  B. 

— Baptisia  australis  ; Polygonum  Ilydropiper. Ett.  G. 

—1,  Saxifraga  liypnoides  var.  leptophylla  ; 2,  S.  hyp- 

noides  var. ; 3,  S.  aphylla ; 4,S.  c:espibosa. Kate. — Primus 

Padus. Apley.  — 1,  Castanea  vesca var.  aurea-variegata ; 

2,  Rhododendron  triflorum ; 3,  Benthamia  fragifera ; 

4,  Genista  hispanica. Lizzie. — Eccremooarpus  scabra. 

C.  iV.— Asclepias  curassavica. L.  C.  Rowe. — 

1,  Hymenophylluin  Wilsoni ; 2,  Lycopodium  Selago. 

0.  C.  J.  and  G.  J. — 1,  Veronica  arvensis  ; 2,  Parietaria 

officinalis;  3,  Sper^ula  arvensis. il//’.s’.  Merton. — 

Veronica Teucrium. A.  II.  If  Carex  glauca. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  he  glad  if  readcYS  would  rememher  that 
do  7iot  answer  queries  hy  post,  and  that  we  caimot  under 
take  to  forward  letters  to  correspo7idents,  07'  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  na7ne  and  address  of  sender. 

P.  P.  G. — The  Tomato  is  affected  with  a disease  like 
Potato  murrain.  Pick  off  and  destroy  all  affected  ones. 

There  is  no  remedy. Matthew  Biyga.—lry  the  effect  of 

replanting  the  Crocuses  in  the  autumn— on  a piece  of 
fresh  and  well  tilled  land.  Probably  the  soil  they  are  in 

now  is  exhausted. A Constant  Reader  of  Gardening. 

—There  is  a note  on  the  disease  in  Gooseberries  from 
which  yours  are  suffering  in  Gardening,  May  31st,  page 

189, Ij.  M.  If'. —The  Ilolly hocks  are  affected  with  a 

fungoitl  disease,  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  but  the 
immediate  destruction  by  burning  of  the  affected  leaves 

and  plants. Boiler  Larne. — Have  a small  saddle-boiler 

well  set  by  a competent  bricklayer. F.  Knight. — 

Where  are  theToniatoes  planted— indoors  or  out  ? And  if 
the  former,  how  have  they  been  treated?  We  cannot  advise 

without  more  details. T.  Miskin. — It  was  meant  the 

Salsafy  should  be  thinned  out  to  10  inches  apart  in  the 
row— not  1 inch.  Trench  and  manure  in  the  autumn. 

Summer  treatment  is  just  the  same  as  for  Carrots. 

P.  de.  S. — The  Peach-leaves  are  affected  with  “ blisterand 
curl.”  See  a note  in  Gardening  last  week,  June  7th, 

page  198. Shropshire. — Would  it  not  be  best  to  get 

some  market  gardener  or  farmer  to  look  at  the  manure, 
and  then  you  would  no  doubt  be  able  to  sell  it  ? It  is  im- 
possible to  tell  its  value  without  seeing  it. M.  R.  C.  S. 

—Get  a local  hot-house  builder  to  look  at  the  house  you 
wish  to  heat,  as  without  seeing  it  we  cannot  advise  you. 
You  will  certainly  want  a flow  and  return  pipe  all  round. 
Dips  in  the  pipes  should  be  avoided,  if  possible.  In  a 
large  town  like  Sheffield  a competent  adviser  can  surely 
be  found. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 


QUERY. 

9Cfi.— Fowls  losing  their  feathers.— I would  be 
much  obliged  if  you  or  anyone  could  kindlj’  tell  me  the 
cause  and  cure  for  fowls  and  cock  (Plymouth  Rocks  and 
bantam  cock)  which  have  lost  their  feathers?  It  beg.an 
about  a month  ago,  and  showed  itself  first  by  loss  of 
feathers  underneath  the  tail,  and  it  gradually  spread  up- 
wards to  the  legs  and  breast,  and  now  the  head  is  attacked, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  cock  and  one  hen  above  the  tail  is 
quite  bare.  The  earth-run  is  kept  quite  clean,  also  the 
nest-boxes.  The  hens  have  one  meal  of  soft  food  daily 
(Barley-meal  or  thirds),  and  three  meals  of  grain,  varied 
(Wheat,  Dari,  Barley,  Maize,  and,  in  cold  weather.  Buck- 
wheat) ; for  green  food  leaves  of  Cabbage  or  Comtrey 
every  day,  besides  emshed  oyster-shells  and  a good  supply 
of  water.  The  birds  are  in  good  lay,  and  seem  otherwise 
well.  The  run,  &c.,  was  changed,  but  it  did  not  prevent 
the  cock  from  now  becoming  hare  ; he  was  put  with  some 
Leghorns.  Could  it  possibly  be  managed,  and  wlmt  is  the 
remedy?— M.  DuRR.iXT. 


REPLIES. 

872.— Preserving  eggs  in  lime.— I 

find  the  following  plan  a perfect  one  ; 0 oz.  of 
quicklime,  (i  oz.  of  coarse  salt,  1 gallon  of  hoil- 
ing  water.  Stir  well,  and  when  quite  cold  it  is 
ready  for  use.  I use  large  jars  that  will  hold 
40  or  50  eggs.  Stir  the  mixture,  and  pour  in 
enough  to  cover  the  eggs  an  inch  above  the 
highest.  The  lime  forms  a film  on  the  surface. 
Put  on  a cover,  and  keep  them  in  a cold  place. 
I have  put  in  my  eggs  for  use  next  winter. 
They  generally  turn  out  like  fresh  ones.  If  for 
boiling,  before  cooking  make  with  a needle  two 
pricks  at  the  thick  end  ; this  prevents  the  shell 
cracking. — E.  B. 

Pheasants  and  fowls.— In  reply  to 
“ W.  B.”  (see  Gardering  May  31st,  page  190), 
the  eggs  laid  by  the  two  cross-bred  pheasant  and 
fowl  hens,  when  running  with  Brahma  Dorking 
cocks,  proved  fertile.  I don’t  think  eggs  from 
hen  mules  paired  with  cock  mules  would  be 
fertile,  and  I should  very  much  doubt  eggs  from 
any  pure  or  cross-bred  lien  running  with  a cock 
mule  being  fertile,  my  own  opinion  being  that 
all  male  mules  are  sterile.  Even  if  mules  did 
prove  fertile,  I can  see  no  object  in  breeding 
from  them. — Dorking. 


BIRDS. 


QUERIES. 

907.- Feeding  a magpie,  &C.— Will  anyone  kindly 
tell  me  how  to  feed  a magpie,  and  also  how  to  teach  it  to 
speak  ?— Enquirer. 

968. — Food  for  linnets.— Will  “Doulting,”  or  any 
one  else,  kindly  tell  me  the  proper  food  to  rear  young 
linnets  with,  and  how  often  should  they  be  fed?  Any 
other  advice  will  also  be  acceptable  to— C.  J.  L. 

969. — Food  for  Bengal  bird.— Would  any  reader 
of  G.raDExiNO  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  proper  food  for  a 
Bengal-hill  Mynah,  and  if  there  is  any  book  which  treats 
of  them?  I have  a young  one;  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
thrive.— E.  C. 

970. — Breeding  cockateels.— I should  be  much 
obliged  if  anyone  who  has  h.ad  experience  in  breeding 
cockateels  would  inform  me  as  soon  as  possible  how  long 
the  birds  sit,  and  what  the  young  ones  should  lie  fed  on 
when  hatched  ? — M.  B.  G. 

971.  — Bullfinch  with  a swelling  in  its 
throat. — I have  a Imllfincli,  which,  although  apparently 
in  othenvise  good  health,  has  lately  developed  a swelling 
in  its  throat  (or  r.ather  on  the  outside  of  it).  I should  be 
glad  of  any  information  as  to  the  possible  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  what  remedy  to  adopt? — A.  E.  M. 

972. — Food  for  the  Nonpareil  finch.— I should 
lie  so  much  obliged  if  “ A.  G.  Butler”  would  kindly  tell  me 
how  to  feed  these  birds.  I had  two  beauties,  but  lost  both 
very  soon.  The  first  I fed  mostly  on  meal-worms,  as 
directed  by  the  bird-fancier  I bought  it  of ; and  it  died  of 
paralysis,  and  it  partially  lost  the  use  of  one  leg  and  wing 
shortly  before  deatli.  The  second  bird  I fed  almost  entirely, 
on  bird-seed — Canary',  &e. — as  also  directed  by  the  fancier 
I bought  that  one  of,  but  it  gradually  drooped’ and  died. — 
Invalid. 

REPLIES. 

543.— Pood  for  pigeons.— The  best  food  for  fancy 
pig'eons,  such  as  yours  are,  is  good  Wheat  and  occasionally 
a little  Hemp-seed,  Rice,  or  Indian  Corn.  See  that  your 
pigeons  get  sand,  as  they  cannot  digest  tlieir  food  without 
it,  or  have  proper  eggs,  as  they  liave  no  access  to  egg- 
forming  matter,  such  as  they  have  in  their  wild  state. 
The  parents  will  feed  their  young,  if  not  meddled  with, 
till  the  young  ones  can  do  for  themselves. — J.  R.  Stritcii. 

G9G.— Pood  for  red-faced  love-birds.  — The 
proper  food  is  Canary  and  Millet-seed,  with  a few  Oats  and 
Indian  Corn.  It  is  very  improbable  that  you  will  succeed 
in  breeding  these  birds  ; but  there  is  no  barm  in  trying  to 
do  so.  They  ought  to  have  a log  nest,  with  a small  branch 
nailed  on  the  front  just  below  the  entrance  liole  to  enable 
the  cock  bird  to  feed  the  hen  when  she  is  sitting. — A.  G. 
Butler. 

697.— Keeping  cockateels.— You  had  better  not 
feed  your  birds  on  Hemp-seed.  Substitute  Oats.  The 
former  seed  is  bad  for  them  ; the  latter  good  and  whole- 
some. Foreign  birds  are  better  witliout  Hemp,  Flax,  or 
Rape-seed.  Hemp-seed  is  far  too  much  used.  It  is  an 
oily,  fattening  food  for  finches,  and  when  crushed  and 
used  for  soft-billed  birds,  it  frequently  causes  inffaumia- 
tion  of  the  bowels. — A.  G.  Butler. 


BEES. 


973.— A bee-hive  difliculty.— I have  a bar-frame 
bee-hive  in  the  following  condition  : It  measures  sixteen 
inches  square  by  nine  inches  deep.  Upon  the  top  of  this 
another  hive  of  the  same  dimensions  has  been  placed,  with 
no  <division-board  between  the  two,  and  a quilt  on  the  top 
of  the  super  hive.  The  hives  came  to  me  in  this  condition 
in  the  winter,  having  been,  I believe,  left  unmolested  all 
last  summer.  I have  reason  to  think  that  the  super  hive 
is  full  of  honey,  but  I do  not  know  how  to  take  it,  because 
if  it  were  removed  it  would  be  also  full  of  bees,  and  the 
bottom  hive  would  be  exposed  in  the  process.  I have 
never  had  bar-frames  to  deal  with  before,  and  should  be 
glad  of  full  and  exact  instructions  how  to  proceed.  The 
hive  is  in  a bee-house,  with  doors  at  the  back,  and  there 
are  other  hives  in  the  house. — Inexi’KRIENCEd. 
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FRUIT. 

STRAWBERRIES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE 
The  season  of  this  delicious  fruit  is  just  com 
meucing,  and  by  all  accounts  there  will  be  a 
heavy  and  fine  a crop  as  we  had  last  yeai 
though  warm,  sunny  weather  is  much  wante^ 
to  colour  and  ripen  the  berries.  The  Straw 
berry  is  not  by  any  means  difficult  to  manage 
and  is  grown  more  or  less  extensively  and  wel 
in  almost,  if  not  quite  all,  private  gardens,  am 
yet  failures,  arising  from  wrong  ideas  or  th 
want  of  a sufficiently  thorough  knowledo-e  of  th 
nature  and  requirements  of  the  plants,  are  mor 
common  than  they  should  be.  I suppose  every 
body  knows  that  the  Strawberry  is  what  i 
known  as  a gross-feeding  plant,  and  that  i 
reqiures  a bed  that  is  both  deep  and  rich  in  orde 
to  afford  heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit.  When 
Forming  a Strawberry-bed  it  is  necessan 
to  proceed  much  as  if  one  were  preparing  a plo” 
for  Broccoli  or  Cauliflowers,  only  that  the  drain 
age  should  be  more  carefully  seen  to,  and  tin 
soil  must  be  made  and  kept  firm — as  firm  ai 
possible.  After  trenching  it  should  be  allowec 
to  setth  for  a month  or  so,  and  as  soon  as  tin 
plants  are  in,  or,  at  any  rate,  directly  they  com 
mence  growing,  the  soil  must  be  troddei 
down  about  the  roots  as  tightly  as  it  car 
be  done  by  fair_  means,  and  from  that  day 
till  the  bed  is  finally  broken  up,  m\ 
opinion  IS  that  the  surface  should  not  bf 
disturbed  at  all,  except,  perhaps,  to  iusl 
prick  It  over  to  the  depth  of  not  more  thar 
inch,  before  applying  a thin  dressing  ol 
decayed  manure  in  the  autumn  or  early  smins 
and  even  this  will  seldom  be  necessary  unlel 
the  bed  IS  becoming  old  or  worn  out.  All  weeds, 
&c.,  should  be  either  pulled  up  by  baud  o, 
_ chopped  off  at  the  surface  with  a sharp  spade. 
A well-made  bed-that  is,  one  that  has  been 
trenched  to  a depth  of  2-^  feet  or  3 feet,  and 
heavily  manured,  will  continue  to  bear  heavy 
crops  for  three  or  four  years.  I have  even 
known  them  to  last  as  much  as  seven,  eight,  and 
even  ten  pars,  where  the  soil  was  a rich,  stifi 
oam  ; but  as  a rule  they  should  be  broken  up 
a er  producing  three  or  four  full  crops,  new 
plantations  haying  been  made  to  keep  up  the 
succession.  The  best  season  for  planting  ^is  in 
the  spring-time-April,  May,  or  June.  Then 
the  plants  become  established  and  strong  before 
the  winter  and  bear  a full  crop  the  following 
pring.  If  plenty  of  fine  fruit  is  the  first  object 
al  runners  must  be  pinched  off  as  they  show, 
while  if,  on  the  other  hand,  good  and  early 

rn,r«  ^ Never  take  any 

runners  from  a barren  plant,  as  they  are  almost 

a Ipn  f ^ And  never  remove 

leaf  until  it  i.s  either  dead  or  fading.  The 
more  open  and  sunny  the  position  the  better, 
of  course  ; but  if  tlie  soil  Lcomes  very  dr^ 

twoTf  thorough  soakfng  or 

two  of  water,  or  preferably  liquid-manure,  will 

have  l^^rries 

have  fairly  commenced  to  swell  a layer  of 

something  must  be  spread  all  over  the  bed 
between  the  plants,  to  keep  the  fruit  from 

fs  toThin^  k"  f f there 
nothing  better,  or  a.s  good,  as  fresh  tan  from 


a tanyard.  It  is  clean,  sweet,  and  easily 
handled,  and  slugs  do  not  like  it.  Berries  laid 
on  a bit  of  tile  or  slate  will  ripen  more  quickly 
and  perfectly  than  the  others.  Now  for  a few 
words  about 

Varietie.s,  and  I have  done.  People  often 
ask  which  is  the  best  Strawberry.  It  depends 
upon  circumstances,  soil,  climate,  and  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  fruit  is  required.  I have 
great  faith  in  the  old  kinds  myself.  For  flavour 
we  have  nothing  to  equal  British  Queen,  but  it 
is  no  good  on  light  soil,  and  certainly  wanting 
in  colour.  Two  of  the  best  early  varieties  are 
Black  Prince  and  Garibaldi,  the  latter  being  a 
great  favourite  for  forcing,  and  the  former  at 
once  the  best  Strawberry  for  very  light  soil,  the 
most  continuous  bearer,  and,  I think,  the  most 
full-flavoured  early  kind  in  cultivation.  Good 
second  earlies  are  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  Keen’s 
Seedling,  the  first,  perhaps,  the  better  cropper, 
but  not  equal  to  the  other  in  flavour.  President 
is  a grand  all-round  Strawberry,  and  a great 
favourite  with  the  market  growers.  It  succeeds 
on  almost  any  soil,  light  or  heavy.  The  fruit  of 
Marguerite  attains  an  immense  size,  and  La 
GrosseSucr4e  and  James  Veitch  are  good  kinds. 
Sir  0.  Napier  ripens  late,  and  though  a fine  and 
productive  variety,  is  almost  too  acid  for 
dessert  purposes.  The  old  Elton  Pine  and 
Unser  Iritz  come  in  last,  and  complete  the 
season.  q 

877.— Strawberry-plants  not  flower- 
ing.—I would  advise  “A.  K.”  to  destroy  his 
Strawberry-plants  and  start  again  with  runners 
fioin  plants  that  are  bearing  fruit  this  year,  for 
if  they  make  a start  on  the  non-flowering  plan 
they  are  liable  to  continue  to  do  so,  and,  what 
is  worse,  these  barren  plants  are  the  most  prolific 
in  making  runners.  And  if  a few  of  them  get 
into  a bed  they  will  make  such  gross  leaves  as 
to  nearly  smother  the  fruitful  plants.  It  is 
also  advisable  to  weed  out  all  that  do  not  come  up 
to  the  standard  of  fruitfulness  at  this  time  of 
year,  when  they  can  be  ea.sily  distinguished  ; 
but  if  allowed  to  go  on  to  the  end  of  the  season 
the  process  of  selection  is  very  difficult.  I may 
remark  that  even  the  latest  runners,  if  of  a 
good,  fruitful  variety,  will  produce  flower-spikes 
and  swell  up  fine  fruits,  as  I have  had  plants  of 
these  late  runners  that,  when  dibbled  into  beds 
only  a.  few  inches  apart,  produced  a fine  crop 
of  fruit  in  the  aggregate.— J.  G.,  Hants. 

915.— Vines  with  flat  shoots.— Some 

Vines  do  make  a few  flat  shoots  every  year, 
but  it  is  not  a common  occurrence.  It  is  more 
frequent  in  vigorous  Vines  than  in  weak  ones. 
According  to  my  experience  these  flat  shoots 
are  for  the  most  part  produced  by  latent  buds. 

If  you  have  pruned  back  your  Vines  harder 
tiian  usual  that  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  deformity  of  which  you  speak.  So  far  as 
my  observation  goes  the  flat  shoots  are  not 
fiuitful.  Indeed,  that  is  the  character  of  the 
growth  from  all  lateral  buds  on  Vines.  I mean 
the  first  year.  If  such  growth  is  cut  back  in 
the  usual  way  it  is  generally  as  fruitful  after- 
wards as  any  other. — J.  0.  C. 

929.  — Management  of  an  outdoor 
Grape-Vine.— The  young  wood  should  be 
thinned  at  once,  leaving  only  sufficient  of  the 
shoots  to  clothe  the  wall  without  crowding  the 
foliage.  Leave  the  shoots  showing  the  best 


bunches,  and  pinch  out  their  points  one  or 
two  leaves  beyond  the  bunch  of  Grapes,  and 
pinch  back  all  sub-laterals  that  break  away 
during  summer  to  one  leaf.  If  there  is  room  it 
is  a good  plan  to  lay  in  a young  shoot  here  and 
there  to  make  friiiting-rods  for  next  year. 
When  the  crop  is  gathered  and  the  leaves  fall 
some  of  the  old  wood  may  be  out  away  and  the 
young  rods  trained  in  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  ones  so  removed.  This  is  the  best  way  to 
keep  outdoor  Grape-Vines  in  a healthy,  fertile 
condition. — E.  H. 

934. —How  to  ripen  Peaches  on  a 

wall.— Keep  the  young  growth  thin,  so  that 
the  fruits  are  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  ; without 
this  they  will  not  colour.  After  the  stoning  is 
completed  go  over  the  trees  and  thrust  any 
leaves  which  are  overhanging  the  fruits  on  one 
side,  or  in  extreme  cases  a few  leaves  may  be 
removed  ; or  if  the  half  of  a leaf  is  out  away, 
the  part  left  will  carry  on  the  work.  In  dry 
weather  Peach-trees  on  a south  wall  should  be 
watered,  and  the  engine  should  be  used  to  wash 
the  foliage  occasionally.  This  is  very  beneficial 
after  a hot  day. — E.  H. 

Red-spider  on  Vines.— No  matter  how 
perfect  the  condition  of  the  Vines  may  be,  if  an 
attack  of  red-spider  develops  itself  on  the  leaves 
before  the  berries  commence  to  colour,  the 
chances  of  the  colouring  taking  place  are  very 
much  jeopardised  if  means  are  not  at  once  taken 
to  eradicate  the  pest.  Nothing  that  I am 
acquainted  with  prevents  the  berries  colouring 
so  effectively  as  having  the  foliage  covered  with 
red-spider.  Two  varieties— Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria and  Black  Hamburgh — are  more  susceptible 
to  attacks  than  any  other  sores  that  I am 
acquainted  with,  probably  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  more  fire-heat  through  early 
forcing  than  other  varieties.  The  period  when 
this  pest  most  often  appears  is  just  when  the 
berries  are  commencing  to  colour.  I never  yet 
saw  a house  of  either  of  these  kinds  colour  well 
where  the  foliage  was  infested  by  this  spider. 
The  most  often  advised  remedy  is  that  of 
sponging  the  leaves  with  Tobacco-water,  soapy 
water,  or  other  liquid  preparation.  This  work, 
however,  is  most  difficult  to  accomplish  effectu- 
ally without  spoiling  the  appearance  of  the 
bunches  by  rubbing  the  berries.  Some  growers 
coat  the  pipes  over  with  sulphur  either  made 
into  a paint  and  applied  with  a brush,  or  wet 
the  pipes  through  a line-rosed  water-pot  and 
then  sprinkle  on  the  sulphur,  first  making  the 
pipes  quite  hot  and  closing  the  house.  I have 
tried  this  plan  and  found  it  wanting.  The  best 
of  all  remedies  is  to  dust  the  affected  leaves  with 
dry  sulphur  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the 
spider.  By  using  a distributor  the  foliage  can 
be  covered  without  disfiguring  the  bunches. — 


931.— Starting  as  a florist.— To  a man 

who  understands  the  business  one  part  of  the 
year  is  almost  as  good  as  another  to  make  a 
beginning,  unless  some  particular  plant  or  plants 
are  to  be  made  a speciality  of.  In  this  case  he 
would  start  when  the  stock  is  dormant.  It  is, 
however,  a difficult  matter  to  tell  anyone  what 
to  grow  unless  one  knew  the  locality  and  the 
convenience  available  for  the  difi'erent  subjects. 
It  would  require  a whole  page  of  this  paper  to 
reply  fully  to  such  an  enquiry.  The  best 
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advice  I can  give  is  that  you  get  about  amongst 
the  market  growers  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
see  what  they  are  doing.  By  this  plan  you  may 
be  able  to  strike  out  fresh  lines  for  yourself. — 

J.  C.  C. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a (jardcii  diary  from  Jam  21.s< 
to  June  28th. 

Pinched  in  and  regulated  the  gjrowth  of  Cucumbers  in 
houses,  and  applied  a top-dreasing  of  rough,  turfy-loam 
and  manure.  Collected  materials  for  Mushroom-beds  m 
the  open  air.  The  manure  will  be  thrown  into  a ridge, 
and  turned  over  and  intermixed  about  three  or  four  times 
at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days  1 then  the  beds  will  be 
made  in  the  form  of  a ridge,  3 feet  wide  at  the  base,  and 
•J‘,  feet  high,  treading  it  in  as  firm  as  possible.  Rearranged 
conservatory.  Several  large  Aloes,  Dractenas,  and  Palms 
have  been  turned  out  into  a sheltered  position  in  the  open, 
and  when  the  foliage  has  hardened  a little  they  will  be 
placed  in  prominent  positions  about  the  flower  garden. 
The  house  is  gay  now  with  the  Tacsonias,  Passion-flowers, 
Fuchsias,  double  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  Hydrangeas, 
including  Hydrangea  panioulata  grandiflora.  WTien  grown 
into  a specimen,  the  last  named  is  a very  effective  plant. 
Ferns  play  a prominent  part  in  the  decoration  of  the  con- 
servatory' at  this  season.  The  house  is  freely  ventilated 
night  arid  day  now.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  forms  an  antidote 
to  insect  pests.  Mulched  and  watered  dwarf  Apple  and 
Pear-trees.  Gave  Rose-beds  a good  watering  from  liquid- 
manure  tank.  Tomatoes  under  glass  are  furnishing  a good 
deal  of  work  in  training  and  rubbing  off  out  side  shoots. 
The  borders  are  mulched  with  manure  to  support  the  surface 
roots,  and  save  labour  in  watering.  I do  not  agree  with 
anything  like  a wholesale  removal  of  foliage  ; but  it  is 
necessary  to  take  oft  some  of  the  bottom  leaves,  and 
shorten  back  others  a little  to  ensure  a free  circulation 
of  air,  and  let  the  light  into  the  fruit.  The  houses  are 
never  altogether  closed  now,  as  the  more  buoyant  the 
atmosphere  is  the  stronger  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  the 
less  disease  there  will  be.  Commenced  layering  Straw- 
benies  for  early  forcing.  The  runners  will  be  layered  into 
the  fruiting  pots  at  once  ; it  saves  time,  and  they  will  do 
just  as  well  as  when  layered  into  small  pots  first,  and 
afterwards  potted  on.  The  soil  is  of  the  best  quality,  and 
is  rammed  firmly  into  the  pots,  the  drainage  being  care- 
fully placed  in  the  bottom.  Planted  Celery,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  and  Walcheren  Cauliflower ; the  latter  being 
placed  in  a shady  position.  Have  discontinued  cutting 
Asparagus,  and  given  the  beds  a dressing  of  salt  at  the 
rate  of  about  half-a-pound  of  salt  to  the  square  yard.  A 
little  in  excess  of  this  quantity  will  do  no  harm  ; but  it  is 
best  to  keep  on  the  safe  side.  Thinned  Pears  on  walls  and 
espaliers,  removing  the  small  and  badly-formed  fruits. 
Apples  also,  where  heavily  laden,  will  be  thinned  on  the 
small  trees.  The  large  trees  in  the  orchard  must,  of  course, 
take  their  chance  ; but  it  generally  happens  that  the  large 
orchard  trees  cast  off  a part  of  their  load  when  the  pinch 
in  the  shape  of  dry  weather  comes.  Thinned  late-sown 
annuals,  first  watering  the  clumps  or  patches  to  soften  the 
ground,  and  giving  a further  soak  afterwards  to  settle  the 
plants  left  in  position,  and  then  scattering  a little  old 
manure  that  has  been  passed  through  a half-inch  sieve 
over  the  roots  of  the  plants.  This  mulch  has  a veiy  bene- 
ficial effect. 


Perns. 

Perns  for  cutting  and  room  decoration.— 

When  Ferns  are  grown  with  more  heat  than  necessary, 
accompanied  by  too  much  atmospheric  moisture  and 
insufficient  light,  in  the  way  that  is  often  practised, 
especially  where  there  happens  to  be  a house  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  Ferns,  the  fronds  are  of  little  use  lor 
cutting,  as  they  flag  and  have  an  unsightly  appearance, 
whilst  the  flowers  with  which  they  are  associated  keep 
fresh.  When  this  occurs  the  whole  arrangement,  be  it  a 
boiniuet,  a wreath,  or  any  other  combination  of  flowers, 
is  rendered  useless,  and  when  Ferns  that  have  been  grown 
under  the  conditions  named  are  used  for  room  decoration, 
they  quickly  turn  brown  and  look  shabby.  To  avoid  this 
the  plants,  from  the  time  they  begin  growing  in  the  spring 
up  to  autumn,  should  have  no  more  shade  than  is  found 
necessary  to  prevent  the  sun  injuring  them.  The  fronds 
will  come  paler  coloured  so  treated  than  when  grown 
under  the  opposite  conditions  ; but  tor  this  wilt  be  none 
the  worse  tor  whatever  purpose  they  are  required.  By 
giving  more  air  daily  than  Ferns  are  usually  subjected  to 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  will  favour  a harder  state, 
particularly  if  the  plants  are  not  syringed  overhead.  The 
latter  is  better  omitted  with  many  kinds,  especially  the 
Adiantums,  several  of  which  are  the  most  used  for  cutting. 
Plants  of  A.  cuneatum  that  have  been  hard  cut 
through  the  spring,  should  now  be  encouraged  to  make 
grow'th  that  will  come  in  for  use  during  the  winter.  Any 
that  are  suffering  for  want  of  root-room  should  be  moved 
to  larger  pots,  or  if  the  specimens  are  large  they  may  be 
divided,  cutting  each  one  into  three  or  four.  It  is  better  not 
o carry  the  division  further  than  this  now  that  the  season 
is  thus  far  advanced,  as  if  out  into  small  pieces  in  the  way 
that  may  be  done  early  in  spring,  there  will  not  be  time 
for  the  necessary  progress  being  made  before  autumn. 

Treatment  of  large  specimen  Perns.— Large 
specimen  Ferns  that  are  at  all  pinched  for  pot-room 
should  have  manure-water  regularly  from  this  time  up  to 
when  they  cease  to  produce  new  fronds.  By  the  use  of 
stimulants  of  this  kind,  all  the  large  growing  species,  in- 
cluding the  various  tree  sorts,  will  do  with  much  less 
root-room  than  is  usually  given  them.  One  advantage 
gained  by  restricting  the  roots  of  all  the  larger  kinds  of 
Ferns  is  that  they  can  be  by  this  means  better  kept  within 
reasonable  bounds,  so  as  not  to  encroach  too  much  on 
^pach  other,  or  anything  else  that  is  grown  with  them. 

Seedling  Perns.— Seedlings  that  have  been  raised 
from  spores  sown  last  autumn  will,  in  many  oases,  now  be 
large  enough  for  pricking  off.  This  should  always  be  done 
before  the  roots  get  much  matted  together  as  when  this 
occurs  the  roots  cannot  be  separated  without  being  broken. 
The  plants  should  be  pricked  off  in  large  seed-pans  or 
shallow  boxes.  In  the  distance  apart  that  is  allowed 
between  the  little  plants  it  is  necessary  to  be  guided  by 


the  size  and  strength  natural  to  each  particular  kind. 
The  different  sorts  of  Adiantum,  Pteris,  and  others  of  a 
like  description,  will  do  2 inches  apart,  as  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  let  them  remain  longer  than  to  allow  of  their 
gaining  enough  size  and  strength  to  admit  of  their  being 
potted  singly. 

Greenhouse. 

Tutoeroses.  — Where  these  fragrant  flowers  are 
wanted  over  a lengthened  period,  it  is  necessary  to  pot 
the  roots  at  different  times.  Tuberoses  differ  from  most 
bulbs  in  this— that  they  do  not  suffer  materially  by  the 
potting  being  delayed,  provided  they  are  kept  in  a cool, 
dry  place.  Where  flowers  are  required  in  autumn,  the 
bulbs  should  now  be  potted.  Six-inch  pots  are  large 
enough  for  the  largest  bulbs.  Loam,  with  a little  leaf- 
mould  and  sand,  is  the  material  that  does  best  for  them. 
Drain  the  pots,  and  leave  the  tops  of  the  bulbs  well  above 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  If  too  deep  they  are  liable  to 
decay'.  Let  the  soil  be  in  a moderately  moist  state  ; but 
not  too  wet.  Either  extreme  in  this  matter  is  bad.  If 
the  soil  is  too  dry,  it  necessitates  water  being  given  sooner 
after  potting  than  it  should  be,  and  if  put  in  material  that 
is  overwet,  there  is  danger  of  it  causing  the  bulbs  to  rot. 
After  potting  they  may  be  put  in  a pit  or  frame,  giving 
them  enough  air  in  the  daytime  to  prevent  the  tempera- 
ture rising  so  high  as  to  bring  them  on  too  fast.  If  the 
pots  are  stood  on  a slightly  moist  bottom,  such  as  a bed 
of  fine  coal-ashes,  there  will  be  less  need  for  frequent 
watering. 

Heliotropes  for  flowering  in  winter.— For 

houses  where  there  is  not  room  to  accommodate  large 
specimens,  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  a stock  of  these 
plants  annually  lor  flowering  in  winter  and  spring. 
Young  examples  that  were  struck  from  cuttings  last 
autumn,  and  are  now  in  3-inch  or  4-inch  pots,  should  be 
at  once  moved  into  others  two  sizes  larger,  and  grown  on 
so  as  to  get  them  strong  before  autumn.  Give  them  good 
loam,  made  rich  with  rotten  manure  and  leaf-mould,  add- 
ing enough  sand  to  keep  it  moderately  light  and  open. 
Quick-rooting  subjects  of  this  description  do  not  like 
heavy,  adhesive  soil,  making  slow  progress  in  it.  Pinch 
out  the  tops  so  as  to  cause  the  plants  to  form  enough  side 
shoots.  For  the  next  ten  weeks  they  will  do  better  in  a 
garden  frame  than  in  a greenhouse.  If  the  pots  are 
plunged  in  ashes  the  plants  will  grow  faster,  as  it  keeps 
the  roots  in  a more  equable  temperature.  Give  plenty 
of  air  in  the  day-time,  and  syringe  oi  erhead  in  the 
evenings. 

Kalosanthes.— The  plants  will  now  be  pushing  on 
their  bloom  apace,  and  just  as  their  flowers  begin  to  open 
they  should  be  turned  out-of-doors.  They  ought  co  be 
stood  where  they  will  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  sun  during 
the  middle  of  the  day,  or  the  sudden  expomre  is  liable  to 
turn  the  leaves  a dull  brown  hue.  It  is  necessary  to 
expose  the  plants  in  this  way  to  give  colour  to  the  fiovyers. 

It  kept  under  glass,  no  matter  how  much  air  and  light 
they  have,  the  flowers  open  so  much  paler  than  when 
out-of-doors  that  the  varieties  would  scarcely  be  recog- 
nised. Plants  that  were  struck  from  cuttings  last  summer, 
and  were  afterwards  stopped  to  induce  them  to  branch 
out,  must  not  be  further  interfered  with  in  this  way,  as 
the  growth  they  are  now  making  is  to  flower  next  summer, 
and  if  stopping'  is  carried  out  so  late  as  this  the  chances 
are  that  the  shoots  made  afterwards  will  not  get  suffi- 
ciently matured  to  bloom.  If  the  plants  are  not  already 
in  the' pots  in  which  they  are  to  be  grown  on  through  the 
season,  and  to  flower,  they  should  at  once  be  put  in  them. 
The  same  applies  to  cuttings  that  have  been  struck  during 
the  spring.  Kalosanthes,  both  large  and  small  specimens, 
that  are  intended  to  bloom  next  year,  should  now  be  stood 
out-of-doors,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Nothing  less  than 
a long  season  in  the  open  air  will  ensure  the  plants  flower- 
ing evenly  all  over.  When  kept  indoors  through  the  summer 
only  a portion  of  the  shoots  of  the  finest  kinds  bloom. 
Stove. 

Jasminum  gracillimum.— This,  finest  of  the 
stove  species  of  Jasmine,  is  not  so  generally  grown  as  it 
deserves  to  be.  Wherever  flowers  that  are  sweet  and 
agreeably  scented  are  much  in  request  for  bouquets, 
button-holes,  sprays,  or  for  room  or  table  decoration  in 
small  stands,  or  specimen  glasses,  it  should  be  extensively 
grown.  By  having  several  good  sized  specimens  in 
pots,  so  that  they  can  be  moved  about  in  a way 
to  keep  them  in  different  temperatures  through  the 
winter,  a succession  of  flowers  that  will  last  over  a con- 
siderable time  can  be  had.  Through  this  species  being  of 
a bushy  habit,  it  is  much  more  manageable  under  pot 
culture  than  the  other  heat-requiring  kinds  which  are 
scandent  in  growth.  Small  stock  that  was  struck  in  the 
spring  should  be  moved  on  as  more  room  is  wanted  before 
the  roots  get  matted  and  the  growth  becomes  stunted. 
In  a warm  stove  temperature  the  plant  grows  fast ; but 
like  the  other  stove  kinds,  it  will  do  with  less  root-room 
than  many  quick-growing  things.  Attend  to  stopping  so 
as  to  have  the  plants  properly  furnished  dowm  to  the  base. 
Examples  that  flowered  last  winter  and  spring,  and  that 
afterwards  were  cut  in,  it  not  already  moved  into  larger 
pots,  should  now  have  a shift,  so  as  to  enable  the  growth 
to  get  the  benefit  of  the  new  soil  before  the  season  is  too 
far  advanced.  Good  turfy -loam  of  a free  nature,  with  soine 
finely-sifted  manure  and  sand,  answers  well  for  this 
Jasmine. 

J.  Sambac  and  J.  Duchesse  d’Orleans  are 
both  highly  fragrant  plants,  especially  the  former ; its 
perfume  is  preferred  by  some  to  that  of  all  other  plants. 
The  treatment  required  by  both  these  sorts  is  similar  to 
that  advised  for  J.  gracillimum,  except  that  as  they  are 
more  inclined  to  a climbing  habit,  it  is  not  well  to  attempt 
training  them  in  bush  shape.  Young  plants  struck  last 
year  should  be  moved  into  pots  about  two  sizes  larger  than 
those  they  now  occupy,  and  should  have  any  shoots  that 
are  inclined  to  outgrow  the  others  shortened.  The  two 
kinds  in  question  are  suitable  plants  for  clothing  a pillar 
in  a stove,  and  if  there  happens  to  be  the  means  for  plant- 
ing them  out,  they  may  be  grown  in  this  way.  But  when 
the  roots  have  a free  rim  the  border  must  not  be  large,  or 
they  will  not  occupy  the  soil  sufficiently  to  keep  it  from 
getting  sour.  The  syringe  must  be  used  freely  every  day 
through  the  growing  season,  or  the  plants  are  likely  to 
et  infested  with  red-spider,  to  which  insect  these 
asmines  are  more  liable  than  some  things. 

Gesneras.— The  winter-flowering  kinds  of  Gesnera, 
such  as  G.  zebrina,  will  now  require  attention.  The  roots 
that  were  started  a short  time  back  will  be  in  a condition 


for  .noving  to  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  be  grown  on  ahd 
bloom.  Six-inch  or  7-inch  are  large  enough^  as  the  plants 
look  best  when  grown  singly.  Loam  that  is  moderately 
light  in  texture,  with  a little  rotten-manure,  leaf-mould, 
and  some  sand,  is  the  soil  the  plants  require.  An  ordinary 
stove  temperature  is  the  heat  required  by  this  beautiful 
section  of  Gesneras,  which  are  alike  remarkable  for  the 
charming  velvety  texture,  and  the  coloursof  their  leaves,  as  j 
they  are  for  their  brilliant  flowers,  whioh  come  in  at  a time 
when  there  are  comparatively  few  things  in  bloom.  There  I 

is  one  matter  whioh  amateurs  who  undertake  the  oultiva-  i 

tion  of  these  Gesneras  require  to  be  told— that  is,  if  there  1 

happens  to  be  any  mealy-bug  in  the  house  where  they  are  I 

grown,  an  effort  must  be  made  to  keep  the  Gesneras  free  | 

from  it,  as  if  sponge  or  brush  is  used  to  remove  the  insects,  | 

the  foliage  will  lose  much  of  its  beauty,  for  the  hair-like  j 

glands  with  whioh  the  leaves  are  thickly  covered,  and 
whioh  gives  them  their  rich  colour,  will  not  bear  being  j 

interfered  with.  If  the  syringe  is  used  daily  to  the  under,  I 

as  well  as  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves,  there  is  not  much 
danger  of  insects  of  any  kind  obtaining  a lodgment  on 
them.  The  plants  must  be  carefullv,  but  not  too  heavily 
shaded  from  the  sun,  or  the  leaves  will  suffer. 

Thomas  Baines. 


Outdoor  Garden. 

Maiw  things  are  now  requiring  water ; but  in  most 
oases  the  time  spent  in  watering  would  be  better  employed 
hoeing.  Of  course,  many  plants,  if  they  are  to  do  their 
best,  must  have  water.  Such  things  as  Hollyhocks,  ■ 
Phloxes,  Pansies,  Carnations,  Dahlias,  &o. , must  have  i 
water  if  the  weather  continues  dry  ; but  wherei'er  possible  | 

a mulch  of  short  manure  should  be  placed  among  the  i 

plants  to  check  evaporation  and  keep  the  soil  cool.  In 
many  gardens  insects  are  giving  trouble,  and  must  be 
dealt  with  promptly  if  the  manager  of  the  garden  is  to  | 
have  an  easy  mind  and  clear  conscience.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  nostrums  offered  for  the  rapid  destruction  of  I 
insect  pests ; but  given  the  requisite  energy— a good 
supply  of  water,  and  a few  pounds  of  soft-soap — the  insects  ' 

should  have  an  uncomfortable  time  of  it.  It  used  in  time, 
soap-suds  or  soft-soap  and  water  from  one  to  two  ounces  ' 
of  soap  to  the  gallon  of  water,  will  keep  the  Roses  and 
other  plants  clean  and  healthy.  In  bad  oases  odd  a wine- 
glassful  of  paraffin-oil  to  the  gallon,  and  mix  the  oil  with 
the  soap  before  adding  the  water.  Cuttings  of  Pinks,  Car- 
nations, Pansies,  and  many  other  hardy  plants  will  root  now 
in  ashady  position.  Plantinsaudy  soil,  and  keep  reasonably 
moist.  The  nights  have  been  cold,  even  into  June  ; but 
we  may  reasonably  expect  the  worst  is  over  now,  and  j 
carpet  beds  may  now  be  planted,  and  Castor-oils  and  ether  , : 
large-leaved  sub-tropicals  set  out  in  masses  in  sheltered  1 
situations.  Beds  or  edgings  of  Violas  it  is  wished  to  carry 
through  the  summer  must  have  a mulch  of  short  manure, 
and  have  the  straggling  shoots  pegged  down.  Stake  and  ^ 
tie  any  plants  whioh  are  likely  to  require  support.  Can  ' 
terbury  Bells  are  beautiful  now.  I'or  the  most  part  they' 
ara  useless  after  blooming,  and  a fresh  stock  should  be 
raised.  | 

Fruit  Garden. 

The  crop  of  hardy  fruits.  Strawberries  excepted,  cannot 
this  season  be  a heavy  one.  The  long  spell  of  cold,  north 
winds  destroyed  the  embryo  fruits,  and  weakened  the  •; 
growth  of  the  trees,  which  has,  in  many  instances,  led  to  j 
serious  trouble  from  insect  pests.  Wherever  insects  are  j 
present  the  first  duty  is  to  destroy  them,  and  to  that  end  | 
it  is  necessary  to  stick  closely  to  the  work  till  the  trees  . 
are  clean  and  have  a chance  of  making  new  growth.  Late  ■ 
Strawberries  will  be  small  in  districts  where  the  rainfall  ' 
has  been  limited,  unless  water  (preferably  liquid-manure) 
is  given  freely.  Apples  on  the  Paradise,  and  Pears  on  the 
Quince,  must  be  mulched  and  regularly  supplied  with  < 

water.  A good  soak  once  a week  is  better  than  a mere  | 

dribble  at  shorter  intervals  ; but  on  no  aeoount  should  the 
mulching  be  neglected.  Melons  are  doing  vvell,  the 
bright,  sunny  weather  just  suiting  them  ; but  it  will  not 
be  wise  yet  to  dispense  with  coverings  at  night,  nor  to  let  . 
the  fires  go  out  altogether  in  Melon-houses.  Young  plants  . 
may  be  raised  from  cuttings  for  late  planting.  The  plants  I 
so  obtained  are  more  woody  in  the  stems,  and  make  less 
growth  than  seedlings.  Figs  ripening  their  fruit  under 
glass  should  be  kept  in  a dryer  atmosphere  by  discontinu-  | 
ing  the  use  of  the  syringe,  and  by  ventilating  early  in  the  ‘ 
morning.  Ripe  Figs  soon  spoil  in  a damp,  close  atmos- 
phere. To  travel  well  Figs  should  be  gathered  a little  before  [ 
they  are  quite  ripe,  and  must  be  handled  very  carefully  | 
to  avoid  injuring  the  tender  skins  of  the  fruits.  Shallow 
boxes  to  hold  one  layer  of  the  fruit  are  the  best.  Place  a 
layer  of  wadding  in  the  bottom,  then  a sheet  of  tissue  j 
paper,  and  then  pack  each  Fig  in  a Vine-leaf,  and  place  . 
them  close  together  in  rows  across  the  box,  which  should  I 
be  tilted  up  one  end  for  the  convenience  of  packing.  Look  j 
over  outdoor  Vines  and  remove  all  surplus  growths,  pinch-  i 
ing  back  the  bearing  laterals  one  or  two  leaves  beyond  the  ; 
bunch.  On  the  principle  of  better  late  than  never,  crowded  ^ 
Vines  may  be  thinned  out  now  by  the  removal  of  large 
branches,  if  necessary,  to  make  room  for  new  wood. 
Vegetable  Garden. 

As  fast  as  the  early  Potatoes  are  lifted  plant  the  ground  ; 
with  some  other  useful  crop,  such  as  Turnips,  autumn  | 
Cauliflowers,  or  Brussels  Sprouts.  Many  things  will  be 
benefited  by  having  a mulch  of  manure  placed  over 
their  roots.  Peas,  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  and  Globe 
Artichokes,  should  have  this  attention.  Earth  up  Pota- 
toes before  the  roots  send  out  their  runners.  A sprink-  I 
ling  of  some  kind  of  stimulant  or  mixture  of  stimulants  i 
will  be  beneficial.  For  a dry  season  I jirefer  a mixture 
of  salt  and  guano,  and  it  should  be  sprinkled  between 
the  rows  just  before  earthing  up.  Sow  Lettuces,  and  | 
plant  Cauliflowers  in  cool  positions  now.  The  north  • 
sides  of  walls  may  be  utilised  for  these  things.  Sow 
Endive  in  larger  quantities  now,  as  there  will  be  less  | 
danger  of  the  plants  bolting.  Water  the  drills  before  . 
sowing  the  seeds  if  the  weather  continues  dry.  To  ensure 
the  early  germination  of  seeds  in  dry,  hot  weather,  sh^e 
may  be  usefully  employed.  If  the  Turnip-beetle  is  giving 
trouble,  dust  with  lime  early'  in  the  morning  before  the 
dew  is  off  the  plants,  and  use  the  hoe  freely.  All  the 
beetle' family— in  fact,  insects  generally — dislike  dust  and 
disturbance.  Continue  to  prepare  trenches  and  plant 
out  Celery  as  land  becomes  vacant.  Where  the  gardens 
are  small  the  bed  system  of  Celery  culture  may  be  usefull.V 
employed.  Cucumbers  in  houses  and  frames  are  produc- 
ing abundantly  now,  and  must  be  supported  with  liquid- 
manure.  E-  Hobday. 
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Work  in  the  Town  Garden, 

Stocks  and  Asters  must  be  planted  out  immediately,  the 
present  showery  weather  affording- an  excellent  opportunity 
for  this  woi’k,  Zinnias  are  also  very  useful  subjects  of  the 
same  class,  and  grow  Very  fast  in  such  weather  as  we  are 
now  having.  Ag-ain,  Marigolds  of  all  kinds  succeed  admi- 
rably in  town  air,  the  African  varieties,  though  somewhat 
coarse  in  growth,  making  a fine  display  in  the  autumn; 
the  French  gold-striped  kinds  being  excellent  for  beddim’-’ 
and  a good  strain  of  the  common  pot  cr  “ Scotch  ” Man- 
gold always  doing  well,  and  affording  a mass  of  brilliant 
colouring,  especially  those  flowers  of  a rich  orange  hue. 
These  last  succeed  in  any  fairly  good  garden  soil,  but  to 
do  Asters  and  Zinnias  justice  the  bed  should  be  made  very 
deep  and  rich  ; Stocks  also  enjoy  a rich  soil,  but  a good 
proportion  of  lime  or  old  mortar-rubbish  should  be  mixed 
with  it  for  these.  No  time  must  be  lost  in  getting  Dahlias 
out  too,  and  as  these  are  amongst  the  very  best  of  town 
plants  they  should  not  be  forgotten.  Young  plants  afford 
the  largest  flowers,  but  they  are  apt  to  make  too  much 
growth—at  any  rate,  in  confined  spots  ; and  for  free-bloom- 
ing qualities  old  ground-roots,  or  pot-roots,  are  decidedly 
preferable.  If  the  last  can  be  obtained  they  will  be  found 
superior  to  all  others,  making  onl}'^  moderate  growth,  and 
blooming  both  early  and  very  freely.  Ground  roots  often 
throwup  a large  numberof  shoots;  these  should  be  thinned 
out  to  three,  or  five  at  most,  of  the  strongest.  Dahlias 
also  succeed  well  in  pots  of  good  size,  and  in  this  way  may 
be  grown  where  they  could  not  be  planted  out.  For  this 
mode  of  culture  pot-roots  are  very  suitable,  though  either 
ground  roots  of  moderate  size,  or  hard  and  wiry  young  j 


young  shoots  as  they  come  througli  the  soil.  The 
roots  cannot  live  if  not  nourished,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  feed  them  if  no  foliage  is  allowed  to 
form.  I once  had  some  ground  infested  with 
Horse-Radish,  and  quite  got  rid  of  it  in  this 
way.— J.  C.  B. 


aosEs 

HOSES  IN  MAY. 

Not  often  are  we  favoured  with  so  many  Roses 
in  the  month  of  May  as  was  the  case  this  year. 
In  the  interest  of  the  Rose-admiring  public  I 
think  it  may  be  useful  to  furnish  the  names  of 
some  of  the  most  conspicuous  kinds  that  were 
in  flower  in  the  West  of  England  as  early  as  the 
24th  of  May.  The  flowers  on  the  climbers,  as 
might  be  supposed,  were  the  first  to  expand 
their  buds,  and  foremost  amongst  them  were  the 
yellow  and  white  Banksiaii  Roses,  the  first 
named  having  been  particularly  good.  Eor 
some  reason  the  white  variety  never  flowers  so 
freely  as  the  other,  although  it  makes  equally 
as  strong  growth.  Gloire  de  Dijon,  both  as  a 


Scotch  Roses  on  an  arch. 


h’  firmly  in  rich,  loamy-  sol 

lori.  10  “Ohes  to  12  inches 

ioross,  and  when  well  established  give  abundance  of  water 

of  the  large-flowering 
ifforH  „ Doom  under  glass,  and  should 

reah«t''r  P>®nty  of 

ilno.nt  ’ sun  only  to  preserve  the 

lathi  ' liquid-manure  when  required,  as  loner 

Uil  n c''  producing  a succession  of  flowers. 

•eaR.  1'  to  commence  propagating  for  next 

Iff  wit  F'  t stubby  side  shoots  that  can  be  slipped 
oon  form  symmetry  of  the  plants  will 

rame  ®.®usou  in  sandy  soil  in  a sunny 

vfthfn  ? ^1  ^ grown  on  will  make  large  blooming  plants 
ithin  twelve  months.  Balsams  are  very  easily  grown  ■ 

hem  conl^'^on^  ® 00'u‘ug  into  blooin.®  Keep 

iquid  mannro'^  plenty  of 

JMnesf  ^ atmosphere. 

‘ inchpo  .fr  or'-' *1  placed  in  single  pots, 

iTcool  and^r'"nH®^  oDse  for  a time 

a cool  and  lightly-shaded  pit  or  frame.  B.  0.  R. 


880. -Destroying  Bell  Woodbind.- 

trenched  and  the  roots 
arefully  taken  out,  this  will  help  to  get  rid  of 
|r,  but  this  IS  not  always  practicable,  and  a 

to  make  a 

esh  trouble.  I should  advise  you  to  let  the 

w couple  of  years.  Look 

;ver  the  ground  every  week,  and  cut  off  the 


climber  and  standard,  has  been  wonderfully 
attractive.  It  is,  as  I write  on  June  5th,  well 
furnished  with  expanded  blossoms  on  a wall 
with  a north  aspect  where  it  never  gets  any 
sun.  This  is  a fact  I think  worth  making  note 
of.  Cheshunt  Hybrid  has  also  been  in  flower 
for  some  time  on  a warm  wall.  The  old  Crimson 
China  was  quite  brilliant  in  colour  at  the  end  of 
May,  as  was  also  the  pink  variety.  These 
Roses  appear  to  succeed  best  in  farmhouse  and 
cottage  gardens,  for  it  is  there  where  we  see 
them  doing  best  at  any  rate.  The  let-alone 
sort  of  treatment  is  evidently  the  best  for  them. 
Among.st  early-flowering  Teas  such  sorts  as 
Mdme.  Lambard,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  andMdme. 
B6rard  were  well  in  flower  on  warm  walls, 
and  there  was  no  scarcity  of  Roses  away  from 
walls  after  the  date  I have  mentioned  in  gardens 
where  a variety  of  different  sorts  are  grown,  and 
none  have  been  more  striking  or  beautiful  than 
the  single  J apanese  forms  of  Rosarugosa.  These 
were  almost  the  first  to  open  their  flowers,  and, 
associated  as  the  blossoms  are  with  an  abundance 
of  foliage  almost  as  handsome  as  the  flowers,  they 
have  been  very  beautiful  indeed.  The  white 
form  is  particularly  attractive,  on  account  of 


the  pureness  of  the  colour.  For  conspicuous 
positions  in  the  front  line  of  the  slirubhery 
border  I cannot  imagine  anythlim  more  suitable 
than  these  hardy  single  Roses.  They  should  not 
be  pruned  until  they  have  outgrown  the  space 
allotted  to  them.  There  is  a great  wealth  of 
flowers  on  the 

China  Rosks  in  open  beds  and  borders  at  the 
time  of  which  I am  writing.  The  ol<l  pink 
Monthly  Rose  has  been  conspicuous  in  many 
gardens,  but  the  best  in  this  section  I received 
from  Mr.  T.  Smith,  of  Newry,  a few  years  ago. 
These  are  now  well  established  in  their  new 
home.  Anything  more  beautiful  than  the  two 
forms  I allude  to — a pink  and  a crimson — it  is 
hard  to  imagine.  The  variety  bearing  pink 
flowers  grows  in  the  form  of  a low-spreading 
bush,  and  blossoms  with  the  greatest  freedom. 
The  colour  of  the  expanded  flowers  is  a delicate 
pink,  overlaid  with  a satiny  liue  very  difficult  to 
desciibe.  The  variety  with  crimson  flowers  is 
less  robust,  but  is  equally  floriferous,  while  the 
colour  is  a beautiful  crimson,  charmingly  shaded 
with  scarlet.  Two  more  useful  hardy  Roses  no 
one  could  have  in  his  garden.  As  to  having 
Roses  in  May,  half-a-dozen  plants  each  of  these 
two  varieties  would,  when  they  get  established, 
furnish  quantities  of  flowers  once  or  twice  a 
week. 

Yellow  Roses,  both  double  and  single,  have 
also  been  plentiful.  These  liave  been  furnished 
by  what  are,  perhaps,  best  known  as  the 
Austrian  Briers.  The  most  conspicuous  have 
been  Harrisoni,  double,  and  the  single  variety, 
which  have  the  brightest  of  yellow  blossoms. 

1 he  freedom  with  which  these  Roses  flower 
when  left  unpruned  is  surprising  when  com- 
pared to  plants  annually  cut  back.  The  wliite 
and  pink  Scotch  Roses  were  also  well  in 
evidence,  and  are  admirably  adapted  for  the 
covering  of  aiches  (see  illustration).  Taken 
altogether,  I think  the  season  must  have  been 
unusually  favourable  for  these  eaily  flowering 
Roses,  as  they  certainly  were  to  be  found  in 
quantities  in  this  locality  at  an  earlier  date 
than  usual.  However,  whether  that  is  so  or 
not  is  of  but  little  consequence.  Under  any 
circumstances,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  majority 
of  those  I have  mentioned  would  in  an  ordinary 
season  flower  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  before 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  yet  people  will  go 
on  planting  the  latter,  many  of  them  only  to  die 
in  a year  or  two,  while  these  old  and  hardy  free 
and  early-flowering  kinds  are  not  in  many  cases 
noticed  at  all.  The  great  value  of  these  and 
many  more  of  the  summer-blooming  Roses  that 
I could  name  is  that  they  are  so  accommodating 
that  they  will  do  well  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil, 
and  when  once  planted  they  give  no  further 
trouble.  J-  0.  C. 

825.— Budding  Brier-cuttings.  — Bud  all  the 
strongest  this  season,  and  throw  away  the  others.  Brier- 
cuttings  are  so  easily  obtained  that  weakly  ones  are  not 
worth  nursing  for  a twelvemonth,  and  would  never  do  as 
well  as  those  that  grew  strongly  from  the  first.— L.  0.  T. 


885.— Softening  hard  water  for  gar- 
den use. — Water  which  contains  a large 
amount  of  lime  may  be  used  for  watering 
ordinary  things  in  the  garden,  such  as  vegetables 
and  the  like,  without  any  preparation  ; but  for 
tender  plants  and  flowers  in  pots  it  is  injurious 
without  some  mode  of  rendering  it  soft  and 
freeing  it  of  some  portion  of  the  lime  which  it 
contains  in  solution.  Even  then  it  should  never 
be  used  for  watering  such  plants  as  Camellias, 
Azaleas,  Heaths,  or  any  other  American  plants ; 
as  to  Rhododendrons  out-of-doors  it  is  injurious 
to  the  roots.  One  of  the  best  softeners  of  hard 
water  is  the  sun  ; by  exposing  the  water  to  the 
sun  and  air  for  24  hours  it  is  much  improved. 
For  this  a tank — uncovered,  of  course — or  suffi- 
cient number  of  tubs  will  suffice,  according  to 
the  amount  required.  An  effective  method  of 
softening  hard  water  by  chemical  action  is  by 
adding  an  excess  of  lime  to  the  already  charged 
lime-water;  the  water  becomes  turbid,  the  addi- 
tional lime  precipitates  that  already  contained 
in  solution  to  the  bottom,  thus  freeing  the  water 
to  a great  extent.  Another  way  is  by  the  use 
of  common  washing  soda  or  anticalcaire,  more 
commonly  called  milk  of  lime.  Mix  1 lb.  of  the 
last-named  with  250  gallons  of  w'ater,  allowing 
it  to  stand  for  24  hours,  when  the  lime  will  be 
deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and  the 
water  rendered  soft.  Take  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  common  washing  soda,  dissolving  the  soda  in 
hot  water,  just  as  much  fluid  as  is  necessary  to 
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do  this,  then  mix  it  with  36  gallons  of  hard 
water,  allowing  it  to  stand  24  hours,  when  a 
thick  sediment  of  lime  will  be  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tank  or  tub.  The  soda  in  the 
water  acts  also  as  a stimulant  to  plant  growth, 
especially  those  contined  in  pots.  Whether  the 
water  is  softened  with  eitlier  of  the  articles 
named,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  using  any 
of  the  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank  in 
applying  the  water  to  the  roots,  as  this,  being 
most  heavily  charged  with  lime,  would  be 
injurious  to  plant  life.  In  preparing  the  water 
as  here  directed,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
two  tubs  or  tanks  ; the  second  one  could  be  pre- 
pared while  that  in  the  former  one  was  being 
used,  thus  keeping  up  a constant  supply  of 
softened  water. — S.  1’. 


ORCHIDS. 

ORNITHOCEPHALUS  GRANDIFLORUS. 

In  this  Orchid  we  liave  a lovely  little  gem, 
which  has  taken  the  fancy  of  the  majority  of 
Orchid-growers  ; and  well  it  may,  for  it  ranks 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  small-growing 
Orchids,  and  I would  strongly  advise  everyone 
having  a stove  or  an  intermediate  house  to 
straightway  invest  in  this  plant.  It  is  easily 
grown  in  a hanging-basket  and  hung  up  near 
the  light.  I received  a spike  on  June  11th  of 
this  plant  from  Mr.  Sander,  of  the  St.  Alban’s 
Nursery,  so  that  I have  no  necessity  to  write 
its  description  from  memory,  having  the  verit- 
able living  example  before  me.  The  plant  is 
quite  dwarf,  although  it  makes  leaves  some 
3 inches  to  6 inches  long,  and  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a half  broad.  These  are  somewhat  thick 
and  fleshy  in  texture,  deep-green,  with  a some- 
what rough  surface  ; the  spike  or  raceme  is 
about  the  same  length  as  the  leaves,  bearing 
many  flowers.  These  are  situated  on  long 
stems,  the  base  of  each  being  furnished  with  a 
large  bract,  and  the  flowers  hang  like  so  many 
doves  about  to  settle.  The  sepals  are  all  small 
and  recurved,  the  petals  rather  broad  and 
incurved,  the  upper  portion  pure  frosted-white, 
the  basal  half  emerald-green.  The  front  lobe  of 
the  lip  is  also  large,  and  of  the  same  pellucid  or 
frosted-white  as  the  petals,  whilst  the  base  is  of 
the  same  shade  of  green  as  already  mentioned, 
making  a beautiful  appearance  as  of  dense  spikes 
of  frosted  silvery-wliite  and  bright  emerald- 
green.  It  is  a charming  plant,  which  belongs 
to  Brazil,  and  it  thrives  well  in  a little  peat 
and  Sphagnum  Moss.  It  likes  good  drainage, 
and  it  should  be  watered  overhead  with  the 
syringe.  Matt.  Bramble. 


“THK  FLOR  1)E  MAYO,”  OR  MAY- 
FLOWER (L.ELIA  MAJALIS). 

I AM  asked  by  an  amateur  living  not  very  far 
from  me  to  say  something  about  this  plant.  It 
seems  he  has  come  into  possession  of  one  or  two 
specimens  of  it,  and  he  finds  two  authorities 
advising  him  diifereut  treatment  for  it,  and  in 
all  probability  both  are  right.  The  plant  is  a 
very  old  and  well-known  Orchid,  but  it  has  not 
been  noticed  much  in  flower  under  cultivation, 
although  I have  seen  some  five  or  six  specimens 
flowering  in  different  places  round  Loudon  this 
season — more  than  ever  I have  done  in  any  one 
year  before  ; and  at  the  Temple  Show  a short 
time  ago  it  was  shown,  I think,  by  two  ex- 
hibitors, so  that  some  of  our  growers  may  liave 
succeeded  in  establishing  it,  and  making  it  con- 
form to  the  rules  of  cultivation.  The  plant  is 
scattered  over  a good  portion  of  Southern 
Mexico,  growing  mostly  upon  Oak-trees,  and  in 
situations  where  a considerable  amount  of  wind 
is  blowing.  In  these  situations,  which  are  of 
considerable  elevation,  the  bright  sun  causes 
the  heat  to  run  up  high  in  the  daytime,  but  the 
temperature  falls  low  at  night,  so  that  an  inter- 
mediate house  will  be  found  necessary  for  it 
during  the  growing  season.  But  we  are  also 
told  that  in  the  resting  season  the  plant  is  fre- 
quently subject  to  frost,  so  that  at  this  season 
the  plant  will  thrive  best  in  the  Odontoglossum 
or  cool-house.  These  plants  are  difficult  to 
flower.  They  enjoy  full  sunshine  and  an  abun- 
dance of  air,  and  the  temperature  should  be 
allowed  to  fall  very  low  during  the  night.  In 
the  growing  season  they  must  be  kept  moist  by 
syringing  once  or  twice  during  the  day,  and  in 
winter  keep  them  dry  and  cool.  It  is  a most 
beautiful  plant  when  in  flower,  and  its  large  lip 


renders  the  flower  very  attractive.  I hope  my 
friend  “ G.  F.  \V,  ” will  be  successful  with  this 
plant  ; it  is  one  that  will  test  his  ability  as 
mucli  as  anything  I could  name  or  select  for 
him.  Matt.  Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM  CHRYSOTIS. 

This  fine  species  was  first  found  by  the  present 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  slightly  over  forty  years  ago, 
and  it  was  described  by  Bindley  as  1).  Hookeri- 
anum,  so  that  in  this  instance  the  name  of  chry- 
sotis  must  stand  only  as  a synonym,  and  I have 
used  it  here  only  that  my  “ Cheshire  Enquirer  ” 
may  recognise  the  article.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
liandsome,  and  well  deserves  its  commemorative 
title.  It  is  a native  of  Sikkim,  and  also  of 
Assam  ; from  the  latter  place  I used  to  import 
it  in  quantity  a few  years  ago.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  pendent  racemes,  upon  stems  from 
3 feet  to  6 feet  high.  These  flowers  resemble 
somewhat  D.  fimbriatum  oculatum,  but  they  are 
larger,  the  lip  being  much  frilled,  and  of  a very 
rich  bright-yellow,  with  a dark-maroon  stain  at 
its  base  ; moreover,  the  flowers  are  borne  upon 
the  bulbs  whilst  the  leaves  are  yet  on  them, 
although  the  old  stems  will  also  continue  to  pro- 
duce flowers  after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  It 
usually  blooms  in  autumn.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  are  hot  valleys  in  its  native 
home,  and  it  is  in  tliese  hot  valleys  that  the 
plant  is  found  ; so  that  it  requires  heat  when 
growing  and  flowering,  but  it  may  be  rested  in 
the  cool.  Matt.  Bramble. 


MASDEVALLIA  ROSEA. 

A “ Lady  Reader  ” having  received  a plant  of 
this  species  as  a present,  asks  me  to  tell  lier  how 
to  manage  it  ? This  I do  with  much  pleasure, 
as  I am  always  ready  to  assist  anyone  in  the 
cultivation  of  thesemuch-neglectedand  beautiful 
plants.  This  is  a kind  which  has  been  known 
to  science  for  about  fifty  years,  but  it  is  some- 
thing less  than  ten  years  ago  that  it  was  first 
seen  alive  in  English  gardens.  It  is  a native  of 
Ecuador,  at  great  elevations,  and  was  first  found 
by  Hartweg.  The  plant  is  very  free-flowering, 
but  there  is  very  little  when  not  in  bloom  to 
distinguish  it  from  many  others.  The  flowers 
have  a curious  long  tube,  and  the  upper  sepal  is 
bent  down  very  much  in  the  way  of  M.  ignea. 
The  blooms  are  large,  the  colours  being  rosy- 
crimson  and  rosy-  lilac.  It  is  one  of  the  plants 
which  cannot  put  up  with  strong  heat,  but  it 
likes  a quiet,  moist  atmosphere,  shade  and 
moisture  being  essential  to  its  existence.  It 
should  be  well  drained  and  potted  in  fibrous- 
peat.  I believe  this  species  would  grow  in  a 
house  entirely  destitute  of  fire-heat,  but  I do 
not  think  it  would  like  the  frost,  which  would 
be  sure  to  ensue  in  such  a structure. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  OARDENINQ. 
A good  shrub  for  a house-wall 

(Ceanothus  divaricatus). — Growing  at  the  base 
of  the  dwelling-house  liere  on  a southern  aspect 
is  a plant  of  this  Ceanothus  which  has  reached  a 
height  of  30  feet,  and  covers  a space  of  about 
20  feet  wide.  Pruning  of  the  shoots  has  not 
been  done  severely,  but  a rather  loose  growth 
has  been  encouraged.  The  leading  growths  have 
all  been  kept  fastened  to  the  wall  as  they  pro- 
gressed, and  at  the  base  branches  3 feet  long 
have  been  allowed  to  extend.  At  times  these 
have  been  cut  in  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
but  it  is  here  where  the  fewest  flowers  are  to  be 
seen,  while  ihe  points  of  the  leading  branches 
are  completely  covered  with  blossom,  so  much 
so  that  it  is  only  with  difficulty  that  the  leaves 
can  be  seen.  Grown  in  this  manner,  this  Ceano- 
thus is  a charming  plant  for  covering  a large 
space  in  a short  time.  — S. 

936.  — jjeutzia  gracilis  not  flowering.— The 
re.aaori  the  plant  has  not  flowered  is  imperfect  ripening  of 
the  wood.  Place  the  plant  in  the  open  air  now,  and  keep 
it  there  till  next  November. — E.  H. 

No  doubt  your  plant  would  have  flowered 

if  you  had  waited  until  the  spring  before  you 
potted  it.  \V  ith  that  exception  your  treatment 
has  been  right.  If  convenient,  the  plant  will 
be  better  from  this  time  to  the  end  of  November 
in  the  open  air.  Plunge  the  pot  to  the  rim  in  a 
sunny  position,  and  keep  it  well  supplied  with 
water.  This  Deutzia  does  not  flower  well  unless 
1 the  wood  is  well  ripened.  There  should  be  no 


leaves  on  the  plant  when  it  is  taken  indoors 
again,  and  remember  that  a few  degrees  of  frost 
while  it  is  in  the  open  air  will  do  it  more  good 
than  harm,  as  it  is  quite  a hardy  plant. — 

J.  C.  C. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

RHODODENDRONS  ON  GRASS. 

Nowhere  are  these  shrubs  seen  to  greater 
advantage  than  when  growing  singly  on  Grass. 

I have  here  a piece  of  land  devoted  to  bulb 
culture,  such  as  Crocuses,  Narcissi,  and  the 
like  early  spring-flowering  bulbs,  and  to  give 
variety  and  prolong  the  display  of  flower  in  this 
particular  part  of  the  garden  I planted  some 
single  bushes  of  Rhododendrons,  choosing  late- 
flowering  varieties.  Where  the  soil  is  not  natu- 
rally adapted  to  the  growth  of  American  plants, 
stations  must  be  prepared  for  them  by  removing 
all  the  natural  soil  for  a space  of  at  least  4 feet 
square.  This  size  is  not  a bit  too  much  if  it  is 
intended  that  the  shrubs  are  to  remain  here  for 
some  years — the  growth  will  be  so  much 
stronger,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
flower-trusses  will  be  in  proportion  with  the 
growth  of  the  plants.  When  planting  choose 
shapely  bushes  ; afterwards  allow  them  to  grow 
away  at  will,  providing,  of  course,  they  pre- 
serve a good  shape.  A rounded  form  is  the  best 
for  shrubs  of  this  class.  In  this  manner  they 
present  a good  appearance,  no  matter  which  side 
they  are  viewed  from.  Either  dark  or  bright  j 
colours  show  more  effectively  on  the  Grass  than  | 
do  light  or  pink  colours.  The  following  are  j 
suitable:  Alarm  (centre  of  each  petal  white, 
edged  with  crimson)  ; Barclayanum  (deep,  rosy-  ■ 
crimson);  Caractacus  (rich,  purple-crimson);  ,| 
John  Waterer  (dark- crimson)  ; Joseph  Whit-  ■, 
worth  (dark-lake,  very  late)  ; Michael  Waterer  ^ , 
(crimson-spotted) ; Old  Port  (rich  plum-colour) ; ! 
Titian  (clear,  rosy-scarlet).  Many  more  might 
be  named,  but  those  mentioned  will  suffice  to 
give  an  indication  of  what  is  needed  to  not  only  t 
make  an  otherwise  dull  spot  bright,  give  variety  ■ 
to  a garden,  and  prolong  the  flowering  of  these 
showy  shrubs.  E.  M.  ! 


Daphne  Cneorum.— This  is  one  of  the  ■ 
sweetest  and  most  desirable  of  all  hardy  plants,  . 
as  the  perfume  it  exhales  quite  scents  the  air  I 
with  sweet  odours,  and  the  masses  of  lovely  pink  ; 
trusses  of  flowers  make  quite  a show.  The  , 
situation  where  this  prettyfree-floweringDaphue 
looks  best  is  on  rockwork  or  raised  ground,  as 
its  habit  is  naturally  trailing  and  spreading,  ? 
and  on  elevated  positions  it  grows  with  great 
freedom.  The  soil  that  appears  most  suitable 
for  it  is  that  which  is  sharp,  the  plants  I have^ 
being  in  road-scrapings,  peat  and  loam.  In  this  [ 
mixture  they  do  extremely  well,  some  of^  them  j 
being  from  3 feet  to  4 feet  across.  When  I 
wish  to  increase  my  stock  I layer  by,  burying 
the  stems  of  the  side  shoots,  and  in  a year  they  j 
root,  and  in  the  spring  they  are  taken  off  and 
replanted. — D.  |i 

925.— Pruning  a Ceanothus.— You  must  | 
not  cut  back  the  young  growth  of  the  Ceanothus  | 
now,  or  you  will  remove  the  flowers,  as  it  is  the  . 
shoots  of  the  current  year  which  produce  the  j 
blossoms.  If  the  growth  is  much  crowded  you- 
may  thin  out  some  of  the  weak  shoots — that  is 
all  that  should  be  done  to  it  until  early  next 
spring.  I do  not  like  pruning  the  Ceanothus 
even  in  the  winter — not,  in  fact,  until  the  severe 
weather  is  past,  as  sometimes  very  hard  frost 
injures  it.  Make  the  old  branches  very  secure 
to  the  wall  when  you  prune  in  the  spring,  and  ' 
then  leave  the  plant  to  grow  its  own  way  for 
another  year. — J.  C.  C.  j 

916.— Planting  Ivies.— If  Ivies  are  obtained  in  pots  i 
they  may  be  planted  at  any  time  ; but  if  planted  during  ^ 
summer  "they  must  be  well  watered  till  the  roots  get 
established.  If  the  plants  are  not  in  pots  March  or  April 
is  a good  tiirm  to  transplant.  Press  the  soil  firmly  round 
the  roots. — E.  H. 

923.— Trees  stripped  of  their  bark. -Cover 
the  wounded  parts  witli  a plaster  of  cow-manure  and  clay,  ■ 
wrapping  some  old  canvas  round  it  to  keep  out  the  air.  | 
The  dressing  must  be  kept  on  till  new  bark  forms.— E.  H.  ^ 

It  depends  upon  how  much  injury  has 

been  done  to  the  trees  whether  anything  you  | 
may  do  to  them  will  do  any  good  or  not.  The  j 
best  and  simplest  thing  to  do  is  to  wrap  the 
stems  up  in  wet  hay-bands,  making  them  seciue 
with  wire.  If  you  could  keep  the  hay-bands 
moist  for  two  or  three  weeks  it  would  do  good.  i 
To  prevent  cattle  interfering  with  the  cov'ering  . i 
I you  may  put  a little  tar  on  at  different  places.  ■ 
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A mixture  of  clay  and  cow-manure  in  equal 
f parts,  made  into  a paste  and  placed  round  the 
I injured  stems,  would  be  still  better.  This 
1 mixture  may  be  kept  in  its  place  if  wrapped 
round  with  pieces  of  old  sacking. — J.  C.  C. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

GLOXINIAS. 

Eakly  in  the  season  these  exquisite  flowering 
plants  require  the  heat  of  a stove,  and  never  do 
so  well  as  on  a high  shelf  near  tlie  glass ; but 


Flowers  of  Hybrid  Gloxinias. 


after  the  warm  weather  has  set  in  in  June  (not 
that  it  has  done  so  yet)  they  will  do  right 
enough  in  little  more  than  ordinary  greenhouse 
temperature,  if  kept  rather  close,  moist,  and 
shaded  from  hot  sun,  whether  in  bloom  or  only 
in  growth.  A liberal  and  regular  supply  of 
moisture,  both  at  the  root  and  in  the  air,  is  an 
i absolute  necessity,  for  dryness  will  soon  induce 
i an  attack  of  thrips,  from  which  it  may  be  found 
i difficult  to  free  the  plants.  I have  grown 
f Gloxinias  fairly  well  under  the  shade  of 
: Cucumbers  when  not  too  dense  (in  a house,  not 
j a frame,  of  course) ; but  the  drip  from  the  leaves 
when  the  Cucumbers  are  syringed  is  liable  to 
' spoil  the  blooms,  causing  them  to  rot,  so  it 
becomes  necessary  to  remove  or  cover  them 
. every  time  the  house  is  syringed.  They  really 
need  a house,  or  part  of  one  at  least,  to  them- 
I selves  where  the  air  can  be  kept  moist  without 
damping  them  much  overhead  and  a blind  be 
drawn  over  them  only  when  the  sun  shines, 
with  free  light  at  other  times.  They  do  well  on 
an  open  lattice  stage  over  a tank  or  cistern  of 
: water.  One  or  two-year-old  bulbs  are  more 
dependable,  floriferous,  and  useful  than  young 
seedlings,  and  by  starting  them  in  batches  at 
intervals  a long  succession  of  bloom  is  obtained  ; 

, but  seedlings,  if  sown  early  and  grown  on  liber- 
; ally,  throw  some  fine  blooms  in  the  autumn. 

) They  ought  to  be  got  into  3^-inoh  or  4-inch  pots 
I as  soon  as  possible  now,  and  pushed  on  rapidly 
with  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture.  B.  C.  R. 


I 876.— Lilium  candMum.— You  may  be 

^ your  plant,  which  is  a fine  specimen. 

I Few  can  get  this  Lily,  hardy  though  it  is,  to 
make  a growth  of  6 feet,  with  bloom  in  propor- 
tion,  even  when  allowed  to  make  unlimited 
I ; root-run  in  the  open  ground.  This  is  a hardy 
I ■ flower  that  ought  to  be  more  frequently  grown 
I in  pots  under  glass,  as  with  care  it  does  well 
n there,  whereas  it  cannot  be  relied  on  in  the  open 

■ ground.  It  wants  good  loam,  firm  potting, 

■ with  full  exposui’e  to  sun  after  blooming  to  well 
ripen  the  bulb.  Occasional  doses  of  weak  liquid- 

I manure  will  help  your  plant  now  till  the  blooms 
open.— J.  C.  B. 

' “ Beta  ” must  be  congratulated  on 

t having  spikes  of  this  beautiful  Lily  nearly  6 feet 

■ * and  with  14  healthy  buds  on  a spike,  as 

. r u ^ pot-plant,  as  they  can 

hardly  be  expected  geneially  to  come  up  to  the 
j standard  of  the  outdoor  crop.  I grow  a good 
5,  many  ip  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  those  in  pots  are 

i 


over  now  ; but  they  have  proved  very  satis- 
factory and  exceedingly  useful  for  all  floral 
decorations  where  pure-white  flowers  are  needed. 
My  mode  of  culture  in  pots  is  to  lift  good-sized 
clumps  of  three  or  four  bulbs  in  autumn, 
directly  they  start  to  make  new  foliage,  and 
pot  them  in  good-sized  pots,  using  loam  and 
decayed  manure,  with  plenty  of  sand.  The 
pots  are  left  out-of-doors  until  frost  compels  me 
to  place  them  under  glass,  when  they  are  put  in 
a cold  pit  and  covered  over  in  severe  weather 
just  enough  to  exclude  frost,  and  in  spring,  as 
soon  as  the  flower-spikes  push  up,  they  are 
removed  to  the  greenhouse,  where  the  gradually 
increasing  solar  heat  brings  them  on  rapidly  ; 
but  they  do  not  like  anything  approaching  to 
forcing  by  means  of  fire-heat,  as  if  tliis  is 
attempted  the  spikes  rush  up  long  and  spindly, 
and  the  blooms  are  small  ; but  tho.se  who  have 
not  yet  given  them  a trial  in  pots  should  do  so 
without  losing  another  season,  as  they  are 
exactly  the  thing  to  suit  those  who  rely  on 
plants  that  do  not  need  artificial  heat,  and  they 
are  by  no  means  difficult  to  cultivate.  The 
main  thing  to  guard  against  is  green  and  black- 
fly,  that  must  be  kept  in  check  just  as  the 
flower-buds  swell  up.  I find  dusting  with 
Tobacco-powder  or  fumigating  with  Tobacco- 
paper  the  best  and  safest  remedy,  and  I may 
add  that  careful  watering  is  a great  thing  with 
Lilies  of  all  kinds,  for  if  they  get  soddened  at 
the  root  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  the  blooms 
soon  wither  and  dry  up  owing  to  the  tender 
roots  having  perished. — J.  G.,  Hants. 

882.— Cobeea  scandens.— This  is  not  at  all  a suitable 
plant  for  a greenhouse,  unless  it  were  a very  large  one, 
and  then  there  are  at  least  a score  of  other  and  better 
things.  Under  glass  it  grows  far  too  rampantlj’,  seldom 
flowers,  and  gets  legp;y  at  the  base,  as  you  say,  and  the 
only  proper  place  for  it  is  a warm  spot  in  the  open  air,  or 
against  a wall,  where  in  not  too  rich  a soil  it  vill  get 
roasted  into  bloom.— B.  C R. 

This  creeper  requires  a free  run  for  its 

roots  and  abundance  of  water.  Either  your 
greenhouse  must  be  of  unusual  dimensions  to 
accommodate  more  than  one  of  these  rampant 
growers,  or  your  plants  are  starved,  w-hich  will 
account  for  the  absence  of  bloom.  Last  year 
(September)  I planted  a Cobn?a  in  a large  box  in 
my  conservatory  and  trained  it  on  an  open  iron 
framework  supporting  part  of  the  roof.  In  two 
months  it  had  climbed  to  the  top,  about  11  feet, 
and  had  crossed  on  wires  to  the  opposite  side  ; 
it  has  been  in  bloom  the  whole  winter,  and  has 
flowers  on  it  now,  but  I shall  remove  it,  to 
make  place  for  something  more  attractive  and 
less  encroaching. — A.  G.  Butler. 

This  a free-growing  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory plant,  and  will  grow  and  flower  in 
almost  any  position.  The  plants  seem  to  be 
starved  by  the  description  given  of  them. 
Give  the  plants  plenty  of  pot  or  tub  room  and 
good  rich  soil  such  as  Zonal  Pelargoniums  would 
delight  in.  It  is  a plant  that  will  do  best  in  a 
border  of  rich  soil,  and  will  soon  cover  the 
roof  of  any  glass  structure  however  large, 
flowering  freely  all  the  time.  There  is  a variety 
with  variegated  foliage,  but  it  is  sickly-looking; 
the  green -leaved  form  is  best. — J.  D.  E. 

921.— Winter  flowering  plants.— It  is 
rather  late  to  raise  such  things  as  Cinerarias  and 
Primulas,  which  are  among  the  best  of  winter 
flowers  for  the  greenhouse  that  are  raised  fre  m 
seeds.  It  will  be  better  to  buy  a few  young 
plants  from  someone  who  makes  a speciality  of 
them  for  early  blooming,  and  sow  a few  seeds 
now  for  successional  flowering.  Arum  Lilies, 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Coronilla  glauca,  and 
Cytisus  racemosus  are  useful  winter- flowering 
plants,  but  cannot,  of  course,  be  raised  from 
seeds  to  be  of  any  use  next  year.  But  Migno- 
nette sown  now  will  be  nicely  in  blossom  by 
October,  and  continue  flowering  through  the 
winter  in  a light  house. — E.  H. 

820.— Cinerarias  after  flowering.  — The  old 
plants  will  not  do  well  the  second  year.  It  is  best  to  raise 
fresh  from  seed.  1,  however,  put  out  the  old  plants  in  the 
garden  after  flowerinsr,  and  in  autumn  there  are  plenty  of 
young  suckers,  which  I pot  and  jrrow  on  through  the 
winter  in  a cold  greenhouse.— Hill, side. 

846.  — A free  - flowering  Cactus.— 

These  are  greenhouse  plants,  and  easily  cul- 
tivated, flowering  very  profusely  ; but  when 
a plant  has  once  flowered  it  is  better  to  throw 
it  away,  and  trust  to  young  plants  for  next 
season.  They  strike  root  freely  from  cuttings 
taken  off  at  any  time  during  tlte  spring  and 
summer.  The  potting,  soil,  and  treatment 
throughout  is  the  same  as  that  given  to  Fuchsias 
and  Pelargoniums. — J.  D.  E. 


PALMS  FOR  A STOVE. 

'‘Sussex”  asks  me  to  recommend  her  a fevv 
Palms  for  growing  in  a stove  with  other  fine 
foliage  plants  ; but  she  does  not  require  large 
and  gross  growers.  I gladly  accept  the  task, 
and  1 am  also  pleased  to  find  that  “Sussex  ” 
appears  to  bo  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  small  and  slender  kinds  as  well  as  large  one.s. 
The  following  Palms  will  all  be  found  excellent 
and  beautiful,  and  they  may  be  grown  in  an 
ordinary  stove,  and  be  obtained  through  the 
usual  trade  channels,  although  these  plants  have 
of  late  been  so  much  under  a cloud  that  nursery- 
men have  had  little  inducement  to  maintain  a 
collection  of  them.  All  Palms  should  he  well 
drained.  I do  not  mean  by  this  phrase  that  the 
pot  should  be  filled  three  parts  full  of  crocks  or 
pot-shreds,  as  my  friend,  “Matt.  Bramble,” 
would  instruct  you  to  do  if  potting  an  Orchid, 
but  a large  hollow  crock  should  be  placed  over 
the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  and  a few 
other  pieces  laid  around  it,  and  over  these 
should  be  placed  some  rough,  turfy  loam  or  some 
peat-fibre,  either  of  which  should  have  all  the 
fine  soil  beaten  out  of  it  before  use.  Here,  then, 
is  a pot  well  drained  for  Palms,  and  the  soil 
should  consist  of  about  half-and-half  of  good, 
light  turfy  loam,  good  peat  with  some  fibre  in 
it,  and  any  rotten  cow-manuie.  The  whole 
should  be  made  fairly  sandy.  I do  not  like  to 
make  the  soil  too  sandy — it  only,  to  my  mind, 
renders  the  compost  hungry  and  poor — but  I like 
a little ; it  keeps  the  soil  open  and  free,  and 
thus  the  water  gets  carried  aw'ay  quickly,  which 
is  a point  I contend  for  with  any  plant,  and  in 
the  case  of  Palms,  which  require  an  immense 
quantity  of  water,  it  becomes  a point  of  great 
importance. 

Abeca. 

These  Palms  have  all  feather-like  leaves. 
They  are  spineless  and  very  ornamental.  Some 
few  species  may  be  increased  by  suckers,  but 
the  great  majority  are  only  to  be  increased  by 
seeds  imported  from  their  native  countries. 
All  the  species  are  natives  of  warm  parts  of  the 
world,  and  therefore  enjoy  stove- heat. 

A.  AiiREA  is  an  elegant  feathery  Palm,  the 
leaves  being  of  a dark,  shining-green.  The 
stems  are  rich  orange-yellow,  which  gives  rise 
to  its  name.  It  is  a superb  plant,  which  re- 
quires strong  heat  and  an  abundance  of  water. 
A native  of  Seychelle', 

A.  LUTE.8CENS. — This  is  an  extremely  beautiful 
plant  and  one  of  the  best  for  purposes  of  decora- 
tion. It  is  always  in  keeping  and  always  pro- 
duces a beautiful  effect.  It  may  be  used  some- 
what roughly  in  the  summer  without  much 
detriment,  but  take  care  in  winter,  or,  like  me, 
you  will  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  plants 


A well-^rown  Palin  in  a sn;all  j ot. 


entirely.  It  has  beautiful,  feather-like  leaves, 
supported  upon  yellow  petiole  and  stems,  which 
are  mottled  with  black  in  addition,  wdiilst  the 
segments  are  bright,  shining-green.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Macareen  Isles. 

Astrocara'um. 

The  majority  of  these  plants  are  of  great  size ; 
but  some  few  species  are  dwarf  in  growth,  and 
I think,  perhaps,  the  most  elegant  is  here  in- 
cluded. The  stems  are  slender,  armed  with 
long  spines,  and  the  leaves  are  feathery,  more 
or  less  broad.  They  require  an  abundance  of 
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water — indeed,  it  may  be  taken  aa  a rule,  with- 
out exception,  that  the  more  spiny  a Palm  is  the 
more  water  it  requires. 

A.  Muruwubu. — This  is  not  the  smallest  of 
this  genus  by  any  means  ; but  it  is  a medium- 
sized plant,  and  1 think  one  of  the  very  hand- 
somest. When  of  full  size  it  stands  about  12  feet 
high,  the  leaves  are  deep-green  colour,  white 
beneath,  and  the  stems  and  petioles  armed  with 
long  black  spines.  It  is  found  in  marshy 
grounds  and  swamps  near  the  river-side  on  the 
Amazon. 

Calamus. 

These  are  for  the  most  part  climbing  Palms  ; 
but  when  they  begin  to  climb,  excepting  in 
large  stoves,  the  plants  should  be  destroyed  or 
turned  out  of  the  plant-stove.  It  is  this  genus 
which  provides  the  canes  for  seats  of  chairs, 
&c.  ; but  for  a long  time  they  continue  to  pro- 
duce a beautiful  effect  in  a stove.  There  are  a 
vast  number  of  kinds  ; two  only  I here 
introduce. 

C.  DRACO  is  a superb  plant,  having  long 
p'ume-like  leaves,  the  egments  long  and  narrow 
and  deep-green,  the  base  clothed  with  long 
black  spines.  Native  of  the  Indian  Isles. 

C.  PLUMOSUS. — An  elegant  plant  of  dwarf 
habit,  with  leaves  some  2 feet  or  3 feet  long,  the 
segments  all  pointed  and  rich  deep-green,  the 
base  spiny.  Native  of  the  Indian  Isles. 

Cham.edorea. 

An  exceedingly  beautiful  family  of  Palms, 
and  one  that  produces  many  fine  examples  for 
room  decoration.  One  species,  however,  is  a 
fine  ornament  in  the  stove,  having  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  flowering  and  fruiting  in 
quite  a young  state,  thus  adding  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  plant. 

C.  EBNESTi-AtrousTi. — This  plant  is  not  so 
elegant  as  many  others,  but  as  I shall  want 
to  write  on  them  on  a future  occasion  for  window 
and  room  decoration,  I shall  pass  them  over 
now.  In  this  plant  the  stem,  although  stout, 
seldom  exceeds  an  ordinary  walking-cane  in 
thickness,  and  it  bears  a head  of  large  leaves 
which  are  deeply  divided  and  deep-green,  the 
flower  spike  being  bright  rich-scarlet.  It  comes 
from  New  Grenada. 

C.  ELEOANS  is  an  elegant  plant,  as  its  name 
implies,  making  plume-like  leaves.  These  are 
some  3 feet  la  length  or  more  and  pendent,  the 
segments  broadest  in  the  middle,  some  6 inches 
or  more  long  and  deep-green.  It  forms  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  ornaments  in  the  stove 
imagiuaVde,  and  when  small  it  forms  a most 
beautiful  table-plant  for  the  sitting-room.  It 
comes  from  Mexico.  J.  Jarvis. 


White  Lobelias — It  is  very  odd  indeed 
that,  whilst  blue  Lobelias  of  both  the  speciosa 
and  compacta  types  come  very  true  from  seed, 
it  should  be  so  difficult,  if  it  be  not  impossible, 
to  obtain  white  kinds  from  seed  in  any  degree 
true.  That  blue  varieties  have  become  white 
doubtless  arises  from  the  enlargement  of  the 
white  eye  so  materially  that  all  blue  tint  is  elimi- 
nated ; still  it  is  evident  that  this  elimination 
is  not  permanent,  for  even  among  propagated 
plants  of  the  best  white  forms  there  is  an  occa- 
sional tendency  to  revert  to  blue.  However, 
that  is  not  a material  defect,  as  it  is  but  tem- 
porary, whilst  the  white  hue  is  the  comparatively 
enduring  one.  Habits  of  plants  are  not  affected 
by  the  sportiveness  of  the  flowers,  for  we  have 
White  Queen,  one  of  the  very  best  well-defined 
forms,  very  true  to  character.  It  is,  however, 
in  the  matter  of  reproduction  from  seed  which 

revents  apparently  insurmountable  difficulties. 

doubt  whether  we  shall  ever  obtain  a white- 
flowered  Lobelia  which  will  be  entirely  free  from 
the  blue  taint.  Let  the  white  form  be  grown 
ever  so  remote  from  the  blue  one,  no  improve- 
ment in  the  purity  of  the  progeny  is  effected. 
Prom  white  speciosa  seed  I get  about  25  per 
cent,  of  white-flowered  seedlings,  and  of  White 
Queen  hardly  15  per  cent.,  so  that  it  would 
never  do  to  trust  to  seed  as  a means  of  per- 
petuating a true  stock  of  these  varieties.  This 
percentage  has  been  found  the  same  for  several 
years.  The  seed  is  itself  white  or  of  a sandy 
white  colour,  whilst  the  seed  of  the  blue  Lobelia 
is  dark-coloured.  It  may  well  be  expected  that 
white  seed  would  produce  white-flowered  plants 
only,  but  I find  plenty  of  deep  blue  forms  to 
come  from  it. — D. 

873.— Quassia-cliips.  — Yes,  Ihese  may  be  used 
repeatedly,  as  they  do  not  part  with  all  their  bitter  pro- 
perties for  a long  time.— B.  C.  R 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

INSECT  PESTS  ON  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Earwujs,  I find,  are  often  troublesome  at  a 
very  early  stage  of  the  season.  I have  often 
found  them  about  this  time  ensconced  snugly 
in  the  points  of  the  shoots,  coiled  up  in  the 
tender  leaves,  and  several  points  of  the  leading 
shoots  have  been  eaten  off' ; therefore,  a sharp 
look-out  must  be  kept  for  these  intruders,  as 
nothing  but  unceasing  watching  for  them  will 
rid  the  plants  of  this  most  troublesome  pest. 
Ileginners  in  Chrysanthemum  cultivation,  for 
whatever  purpose  the  plants  are  needed,  should 
be  on  the  look-out  for  earwigs. 

Rlacic-fly  is  a pest  which  is  sometimes  a 
source  of  great  annoyance  to  Chrysanthemum 
growers.  If  it  be  left  to  itself  for  ever  so  short 
a time  in  its  early  stages  of  attack  it  will  be  all 
the  more  difficult  to  eradicate  later  on,  and  in 
consequence  the  plants  will  be  all  the  more 
likely  to  be  crippled  in  their  growth.  Never 
was  the  old  adage,  “ a stitch  in  time  saves 
nine,”  better  exemplified  than  in  the  case  of  the 
black-fly  and  Chrysanthemums.  An  early  appli- 
cation of  a remedy  may  save  much  labour  and 
annoyance,  and  result  in  much  superior  plants 
later  on.  The  extreme  points  of  the  leaves  are 
those  which  are  first  attacked,  and  are  quickly 
curled  up  by  the  injury  done  to  the  tissues  of 
the  leaves,  which  never  again  become  straight- 
ened, and  consequently  disfigure  the  plants. 
Not  only  does  this  fly  spoil  the  appearance  of 
the  plants,  but  causes  a check  to  growth,  which 
must  be  avoided  if  the  best  results  are  to  be 
expected  in  the  production  of  high-class  blooms, 
either  for  exhibition  or  for  home  decoration. 

Tobacco- POWDER  is  the  best  remedy  I know 
of  for  black-fly,  if  applied  in  time.  In  stubborn 
cases,  where  the  leaves  are  very  much  curled  so 
that  the  pow'der  cannot  penetrate  through  every 
part,  recourse  must  be  had  to  dipping  the  points 
of  the  shoots  in  a strong  solution  of  Tobacco- 
water.  The  best  way  of  performing  this  opera- 
tion is  to  place  the  liquid  in  a saucer,  holding 
the  vessel  in  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  right 
bending  the  point  of  the  shoot  into  the  saucer, 
thoroughly  soaking  every  part  of  the  affected 
branch.  If  done  carefully  no  harm  should 
happen  to  the  points,  but  sometimes  by  bending 
them  too  short  to  get  the  leaves  into  the  saucer 
the  shoots,  through  being  brittle  consequent  on 
their  free  growth  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
snap  off.  The  best  means  of  applying  the 
powder  is  to  hold  the  shoot  firmly  in  the  left 
hand,  and  with  a distributor  in  the  right  one 
dust  over  the  affected  parts  thoroughly,  turn- 
ing over  the  shoot  and  leaves  as  required,  so 
that  all  parts  may  be  properly  coveied  with 
powder.  This  is  best  done  in  the  evening, 
allowing  the  powder  to  remain  on  the  plants 
all  night,  and  in  the  morning  the  points 
should  be  vigorously  syringed,  which  will  rid 
the  plants  of  both  powder  and  fly  if  the  dose 
has  been  properly  administered.  The  syringing 
of  the  plants  can  be  much  better  pei’formed  if 
two  persons  take  part  in  it,  one  to  hold  firm  the 
shoots  while  the  other  applies  the  water  with  a 
hand  syringe.  Another  pest  is  the 

Leaf-mininu  MAiuiOT,  which  is  often  trouble- 
some in  the  spring,  and  especially  during  the 
present  month,  when  the  plants  are  from  2 feet 
to  4 feet  high.  The  maggot  can  easily  be  seen 
under  the  skin  of  the  leaves  where  it  secretes 
itself  and  quickly  destroys  the  tissues.  Hand- 
picking persistently  followed  is  the  only  effica- 
cious remedy  I know.  Either  squeeze  the  part 
of  the  leaf  where  the  maggot  is  seen,  or  pick  it 
out  with  the  point  of  a knife.  Either  through 
ignorance  of  the  cause,  or  neglect  to  remove  the 
evil,  I once  saw  many  plants  with  their  foliage 
entirely  spoilt  quite  5 feet  up  the  stems.  Plants 
injured  in  this  manner  present  but  a sorry  plight 
if  only  appearanee  is  considered,  but  the  check 
to  growth  surely  must  have  been  great  by  such 
an  untimely  denuding  of  the  leaves  the  entire 
length  of  the  stem  ; it  was  pitiable  to  see  them. 
A few  minutes’  labour  daily  at  the  proper  time 
would  have  freed  the  plants  of  the  pest.  J. 


894.— Worms  in  Chrysanthemum 
pots. — Where  hotbed-manure  is  used  for  mixing 
with  the  soil  for  the  final  shift  into  the  flowering 
pots  it  is  a good  plan  to  lay  the  manure  thinly 
on  the  potting-bench,  and  sprinkle  a little  iin- 
slaked  lime  over  it  then,  which  will  kill  all 
worms  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  by 


turning  over  the  manure  the  worms  underneath 
will  then  get  a taste  of  the  lime  also.  Where 
the  worms  are  found  to  be  in  the  pots  in  large 
numbers  the  pots  should  be  so  stood  that  other 
worms  cannot  gain  ingress  to  the  soil,  such  as 
upon  boards,  slates,  two  bricks  to  each  ; or  a 
thick  bed  of  coal-ashes  makes  a good  base  to 
stand  the  plants  upon.  Watering  the  plants 
with  lime-water  is  the  best  means  of  getting  rid 
of  those  already  in  the  pots.  It  should  be  pre- 
pared and  used  as  follows  : Place  sufficient  quick 
or  unslaked  lime  in  a tub  or  can  of  water  to  make 
the  water  the  colour  of  milk  when  the  lime  is 
dissolved.  Allow  the  lime  to  settle  to  the 
bottom,  then  pour  the  water  on  to  the  soil  con- 
taining the  worms,  which  will  come  to  the 
surface  and  die,  or  those  near  the  bottom  of  the 
pots  will  die  there.  If  one  application  of  lime- 
water  does  not  suffice  repeat  the  dose  in  a week’s 
time. — E.  M. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 


819.— Bedding  Pansies.— The  distance 
at  which  they  should  be  planted  must  depend 
on  the  strength  of  the  plants  and  the  time  of 
year  at  which  tliey  are  set  out.  Seed  sown  in 
July  will  give  good  strong  plants  by  autumn 
that  can  be  planted  out  in  October,  and  this  is 
the  best  time  to  do  so,  as  they  get  good  hold  of 
the  gi’ound  by  spring.  Such  plants  require  a 
9-inch  space,  but  smaller  ones  may  be  put  much 
closer.  Much  depends  as  to  whether  the 
object  is  to  form  a block  of  colour  early  in  the 
year  or  merely  to  grow  each  plant  to  its  full 
development.  I much  prefer  to  see  each  plant 
stand  distinct  from  its  neighbour.  If  allowed 
ample  space  the  blooms  come  larger,  and  the 
flowering  season  is  prolonged.  When  crowded 
after  the  final  flush  of  bloom  the  plants  become 
weak  and  the  flowers  are  wanting  in  quality. 
In  the  case  of  strong  plants  put  out  in  autumn 
I think  a foot  of  space  is  not  too  much,  but  in 
no  case  move  Pansies  after  March.  Better  thin 
the  shoots  a little  if  too  thick.  As  regards 
manuring,  never  give  them  rank  dung,  but  they 
enjoy  a fair  share  of  thoroughly  decomposed 
manure,  and  they  are  much  benefited  by  a 
mulch  of  the  same.  Not  the  least  important 
point  is  a good  watering  now  and  then  in  hot 
weather.  — Byfleet. 

892.— A neglected  garden.— Naturally 
the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  the  weeds. 
Probably  there  is  some  Couch  Crass,  and  that 
must  be  forked  out  ; then  you  may  get  ready  a 
portion  of  it  for  Winter  Greens  by  having  it  dug, 
forking  it  over  again  before  planting.  If  the 
soil  is  of  a heavy  nature  it  will  do  it  good  to  lay 
it  up  rough,  as,  nflt  having  been  cultivated  for 
some  time,  it  will  be  sure  to  have  come  into  a 
close  condition.  As  you  are  not  experienced  in 
gardening,  and  the  Grape-Vine  has  been  so 
neglected,  the  best  thing  to  do  will  be  to  have 
it  put  in  order  by  a professional  gardener.— 
J.  C.  B. 

881.— Iris  Kaempferi.  — They  may  be 
planted  out  at  once.  Let  the  ground  be  well 
stirred,  and  enriched  with  a liberal  allowance 
of  rotten  dung,  and  they  will  make  a good 
growth  this  season.  This  Iris  loves  moisture, 
and  in  hot  weather  the  young  plai»ts  should 
get  a good  watering  every  two  or  three  days. 
Without  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots  there 
is  not  much  chance  of  this  lovely  Iris  doing  well. 
The  Japanese  grow  it  where  they  can  flood  the 
roots  in  the  summer,  and  this  semi-aquatic 
nature  of  Ksempfer’s  Iris  must  be  borne  in  mind 
by  all  who  would  grow  it  strong  enough  to 
bloom  well.— C.  Byfleet. 

914.— Culture  of  Ornithogalum  ara- 
bicum. — In  the  West  of  England  this  plant 
does  very  well  in  the  open  ground,  if  the  position 
is  sheltered  and  the  soil  fairly  light.  When 
treated  in  this  way  it  gives  no  trouble,  and 
flowers  regularly  every  year.  I have,  however, 
found  it  necessary  to  be  very  careful  not  to  allow 
the  foliage  to  get  injured  or  overgrown  by  other 
subjects.  If  much  shaded  it  did  not  bloom  well 
with  me.  It  is  an  interesting  plant,  as  it  flowers 
at  a time  of  year  when  there  are  not  many 
bulbous  subjects  in  bloom.  Do  not  disturb  the 
bulbs  more  than  once  in  three  years. — J.  C.  C. 

922. — Treatment  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley.  • 
The  reason  the  flowers  are  annually  getting  smaller  is  that 
the  crowns  are  getting  more  numerous,  but  weaker.  Better 
transplant  into  fresh  soil,  giving  more  room.  It  is  too 
late  now  to  do  this.  Wait  till  the  spring.— E.  H. 
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A FINE  HARDY  PLANT. 

Greater  Leopard’s  Bane  (Doronicum  Haepur- 

CrEWB  {PLANTAGINEtJM  EXCELSDM). 

This  fine  Doronicum,  cut  flowers  of  which  are 
here  faithfully  illustrated,  easily  supersedes  all 
others  of  the  genus.  Its  origin  is  uncertain, 
but  as  it  has  not  been  traced  beyond  the  garden 
of  Mr.  Harpur-Crewe,  it  was  named  after  that 
gentleman.  He  thought  it  came  up  in  his  garden 
as  a spontaneous  seedling,  and  it  may  be  a cross 
between  our  true  native  Leopard’s  Banes.  It  is 
a plant  that  increases  with  great  rapidity,  and 
if  planted  in  rich,  moist  soil  it  will  produce 
quantities  of  brilliant-yellow  flowers  from  Feb- 
ruary to  November;  but  an  abundant  succession 
of  bloom  is  best  obtained  by  dividing  and  re- 
planting at  all  favourable  times  of  the  year,  the 
first  flowers  produced  by  a young  plant  being 
generally  the  finest.  It  is  admirably  adapted 
for  supplying  cut  flowers  for  room-decoration  ; 
and  it  also  does  remarkably  well  if  potted  up 
and  brought  on  into  bloom  in  a greenhouse. 
This  Doronicum  is  decidedly 
a plant  of  great  value  and 
very  easy  culture,  suited  to 
any  garden.  D. 


938.  — Improving  a 
lawn. — The  soil  of  your 
lawn  is  evidently  very  poor, 
and  as  it  is  of  a sandy  nature 
it  no  doubt  often  suffers  for 
the  want  of  moisture.  A 
week’s  dry  weather  in  summer 
will  affect  such  a soil  as  yours. 

Your  only  chance  of  impro- 
ving it  for  the  present  year 
is  to  water  it  liberally  with 
liquid-manure.  If  you  have 
no  farm-yard  or  sewage- 
water,  place  1 oz.  guano  in 
each  gallon  of  water,  and 
distribute  it  over  the  sur- 
face, giving  a good  soaking 
of  clear  water  first.  Such  a 
lawn  ought  not  to  be  mowed 
with  a machine,  as  it  cuts 
too  close.  A scythe  is  the 
proper  thing  to  use  in  all 
such  cases.  Once  a week  in 
dry  weather  would  be  too 
often  to  use  a scythe  upon 

it.  There  should  be  no  stated 

time  to  mow  the  lawn.  Let 
tlie  condition  of  the  Grass 
decide  that  matter.  If  you 
want  the  lawn  to  recover, 
you  must  allow  the  Grass  to 
grow  higher  than  it  has  yet 
done.  You  do  not  appear  to 
have  any  bad  weeds  in  it, 
except  Daisies. — J.  0.  C. 

935.  — Pampas  Grass. 

—You  moved  the  Pampas 
Grass  too  early,  which  is  the 
reason  of  its  looking  so  un- 
happy now.  The  month  of 
May  is  the  best  time  to  move 
this  Grass.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, a good  plant  to  remove 
at  any  time,  especially  when 
obtained  from  a distance.  Your  specimen  may 
not  be  dead,  and  I advise  you  to  wait  three 
or  four  weeks  longer  before  you  take  it  away. 
As  it  is  planted  on  rising  ground  the  roots 
Me  probably  suffering  for  the  want  of  water. 
You  liad  better  ascertain  that  by  examining 
the  soil,  and  give  water  if  necessary.  It  is  a 
moisture-loving  plant,  but  liquid-manure  would 
do  no  good  until  active  root  and  top-growth 
commences. — J.  C.  C. 

season  has  been  dry.  and  a newly-planted 
Pampas  Grass  would  require  a good  deal  of  water  to  get  it 

the  failure^-E‘" 

917.— Showy  perennials.— It  is  rather 
late  tor  sowing  seeds  to  raise  plants  for  bloom- 
ing  next  year.  Mine  are  coming  up.  The 
lollowing  list  are  all  good  : Anemone  coro- 
naria,  including  the  new  Irish  varieties  ; Colum- 
bines, including  Aquilegia  canadense,  A.  chrys- 
antha,  A.  cmrulea  hybrida,  A.  glandulosa  ; 
Asphodelus  luteus,  Baptisia  australis,  Callirhoe 
involucrata.  Campanula  carpatica  and  C.  alba 
C.  pyramidalis,  C.  turbinata  ; Commelina  cceles- 
formosum,  and  others  ; Sweet 
Williams,  Foxgloves,  Gaillardias,  new  hybrid 


varieties,  double  scarlet  Geum,  Gypsophila 
paniculata,  French  Honeysuckle  (Hedysarum), 
Hollyhocks,  Lupiiius  polyphyllus.  Lychnis 
chalcedonicum,  Myosotis  dissitiflora  (Forget- 
me-not),  Pansy  in  variety,  Papaver  nudicaule 
(Iceland  Poppies),  Pyrethrum  (single),  Stenactis 
speciosa.  Wallflowers  in  variety,  and  Antirrhi- 
nums. It  is  best  to  sow  in  shallow  drills. — 
E.  H. 

926. — Lilium  Thunbergianum.— It  is 

very  clear  from  the  information  you  send  that 
your  soil  is  unsuitable  for  the  growth  of  many 
of  the  better  forms  of  Liliums.  Your  only  chance 
of  succeeding  with  them  is  to  make  the  soil  for 
them.  The  old  staple  should  be  taken  out  18 
inches  deep,  and  its  place  supplied  with  a mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  loam  and  peat,  u'ith  some 
grit  or  sand  added.  Most  Lilies  like  a gritty 
soil.  The  proper  time  to  transplant  Lilies  is  as 
soon  as  the  flower-stems  die  down.  Do  not  keep 
the  bulbs  out  of  the  soil  longer  than  you  can 
help  ; let  the  crown  of  the  bulb  be  3 inches  under 
the  surface. — J.  C.  C. 
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Ona  Raiders’  Illustrations  : Gut  flowers  of  Doronicum  Harpur-Crewe  (plantainneum  excelsumi 
Engraved  for  Gardenino  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  J.°McWalters 
Armagh,  Ireland.  ’ 


937. — Narcissus  not  flowering,  &c. — 

Wherever  and  whenever  this  happens  the  roots 
have  been  insufficiently  fed,  either  from  over- 
crowding or  poverty  of  soil.  A dry  spring 
and  hot  sunshine  on  the  bed  may  help  the 
failure,  but  the  chief  cause  is  starv'ation.  If 
gardeners  will  but  divide  their  clumps  of  double 
Poet’s  Narcissus  every  second  year,  giving  each 
bulb  plenty  of  room,  and  planting  them  in 
stiff,  rich  loam,  which  N.  poeticus  requires,  we 
shall  hear  no  more  of  buds  going  blind.  Here, 
where  the  soil  is  cold,  wet  clay,  such  a thing 
very  rarely  happens. — C.  W.  D. 

A novel  way  of  striking  Fuchsias. 

I have  lately  seen  some  Fuchsias — good, 
strong  plants — treated  by  the  owner  in  what 
seems  to  me  a rather  curious  manner.  Last 
November  he  cut  the  old  plants  back,  taking 
off  the  tops  of  hard  wood  on  which  there  were 
no  leaves,  and  stuck  them  in  pots,  placed  in  a 
cold-house,  where  the  frost  got  in  several  times. 
Yet  in  the  spring  they  rooted  and  broke  out 
well,  and  are  now  just  about  to  bloom.  If  this 
is  a good  plan,  would  it  not  be  a useful  hint  to 
many  amateurs  ? — Surprised. 


TOMATO  NOTES. 

Plants  of  this  popular  fruit-vegetable  already 
set  out  and  established  under  glass,  as  they 
should  be  before  this  if  to  commence  fruiting  in 
reasonable  time,  are  now  advancing  rapidly  and 
must  have  constant  attention  and  care,  especi- 
ally  in  the  matter  of  training.  The  great  thing 
is  to  keep  all  the  numerous  lateral  or  side- 
growths  persistently  pinched  or  cut  out  as  fast 
as  they  appear.  These  are  constantly  spring- 
ing out  not  only  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  the 
points  of  the  trusses,  and  even  from  the  leaves 
(especially  if  these  are  cut),  but  also  from  the 
stem  itself,  a strong  shoot  being  always  pro- 
duced immediately  below  each  truss  of  bloom, 
and  if  allowed  to  grow  unchecked  will  dissipate 
the  strength  of  the  plants  and  render  them  unable 
to  perfect  anything  like  a crop  of  fruit.  In  my 
experience  there  is  no  plan  of  growing  the 
Tomato  productive  of  such  good  results  as  that 
of  confining  each  plant  to  a 
single  stem,  this  being  tied 
to  wires  stretched  trans- 
versely a few  inches  from  the 
glass  or  secured  to  a stout 
upright  stake.  Where  only 
a single  row  is  grovn  the 
plants  may  be  disposed  at 
exactly  a foot  apart  with  the 
best  results  ; but  where  one 
or  more  rows  are  placed 
inside  the  first,  as  is  usual  in 
a house  entirely  devoted  to 
this  crop,  then  at  least  18 
inches  in  either  direction 
must  be  allowed.  Do  not 
fear  to  cut  the  leaves  back 
to  two  or  even  one  pair  of 
leaflets  if  the  plants  grow 
strongly  and  the  foliage  be 
comes  crowded  ; but  thi' 
should  not  be  commenced 
until  the  plants  become  tho- 
roughly strong,  and  the  four 
or  five  upper  leaves,  at  least, 
must  be  left  intact.  This 
proceeding  is  beneficial,  as 
admitting  more  light  and  air 
to  the  trusses  and  among  the 
plants,  and,  as  far  as  I can 
discover,  it  does  not  impair 
their  vitality  to  any  appreci- 
able extent  ; and  on  one 
occasion  a new  hand  I 
employed  completely  stripped 
a number  of  plants  of  all  their 
foliage,  except  two  or  three 
mutilated  leaves  at  the  top, 
before  I discovered  what  he 
was  doing,  just  as  they  were 
beginning  to  swell  off'  their 
first  trusses  of  fruit;  but 
they  grew  and  fruited  very 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  well 
afterwards  as  the  rest.  I do 
not  believe  in  confining 
the  roots  of  Tomatoes  too 
much,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, 

THEM  IN  ROTS  is  Hot  a profitable 
method.  The  quantity  of  water  and  liquid- 
manure  pot-plants  require  in  hot  weather  is 
astonishing  ; in  this  respect  they  are  as  bad,  if 
not  worse,  than  Chrysanthemums.  I never  get 
such  heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit  as  from  plants 
with  a good  root-run  in  a well-drained  border 
from  1 foot  to  2 feet  deep  of  free,  loamy  soil,  of 
only  moderate  richness,  and  in  this  way  the 
labour  of  watering  is  reduced  to  a minimum 
also.  I have  found  Prelude,  Golden  Queen, 
Criterion,  and  Sutton’s  Golden  Nugget,  with  a 
few  more,  chiefly  small- fruited  kinds,  to  succeed 
better  under  pot  culture  than  any  of  the  other 
varieties,  as  they  set  with  great  certainty,  and 
do  not  drop  their  blooms  like  the  rest.  But  if 
pots  must  be  used  they  should  be  not  less  than 
9 inches  or  10  inches  in  diameter,  and,  if 
possible,  let  the  plants  root  through  into  a bed 
of  good  soil  beneath.  By-the-way,  a good  plan 
to  obtain  fine  plants  in  pots  is  to  transfer  them 
directly  from  the  small  pots — say,  the  3|-inch 
size — to  those  in  which  they  are  to  fruit,  filling 
the  latter  not  more  than  a third  or  half  full  of  soil 
at  first,  and  adding  more  soil  by  degrees  as  the 
plants  grow  until  the  pots  are  full.  In  this  way 
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the  plants  root  out  all  up  the  stem,  and  become 
very  strong.  This  plan  is  followed  at  Chiswick 
with  the  best  results.  Another  wrinkle  worth 
knowing  when  dealing  with  “ longdegged  ” 
plants  is  to  lay  the  first  and  barren  part  of  the 
stem  down  when  planting.  Make  the  hole  for 
the  ball  some  little  distance  from  where  the 
stem  is  to  rise  from  the  soil,  and  bring  up  the 
point  below  the  first  truss,  just  where  it 
ought  to  come,  covering  the  horizontal  part  of 
the  stem  with  2 inches  or  3 inches  of  soil.  It 
will  emit  roots  all  along  this  part,  and  greatly 
strengthen  the  plant.  It  is,  however,  not  wise 
to  bury  the  ball  very  deeply  in  a vertical 
direction ; 3 inches  deeper  than  before  is 

plenty.  When  the  plants  are  set  out  on  the 
beds  or  stages  of  an  ordinary  plant  - house 
it  is  usual  to  place  them  in  mounds  or  con- 
tinuous ridges  of  soil.  This  is  a good  plan,  but 
unless  when  there  is  a bed  of  something  beneath 
iuto  which  the  roots  can  penetrate  with 
alvantage,  it  is  well  not  to  be  too  sparing  of  the 
soil.  Again,  the  water  is  apt  to  run  off  the 
sloping  sides  of  such  ridges  and  mounds,  leaving 
the  interior  dry,  and  I find  it  preferable,  there- 
fore, to  keep  the  soil  in  place  by  means  of  some 
loose  bricks  placed  on  each  side,  and  thus  obtain 
a flatter  surface.  Lastly,  always  make  the  soil 
quite  firm,  ventilate  as  freely  as  possible,  allow 
no  shade,  and  give  no  water  until  the  soil  is 
nearly  dry,  then  a thorough  supply.  Starving 
Tomatoes  is  a grand  mistake.  The  stronger 
the  growth  the  better,  provided  only  that  it  is 
of  a thoroughly  firm,  matured,  and  “stocky” 
character,  and  if  the  above  points  are  attended 
to  it  cannot  fail  of  being  so.  Plants  for 

Open-air  culture  must  go  out  at  once,  and 
the  more  forward,  strong,  and  well  hardened 
they  are  the  better.  Let  the  ground  be  deep 
and  mellow,  but  not  very  rich,  and  press  it 
firmly  about  the  roots  with  the  foot.  The  situa- 
tion cannot  be  too  open  and  sunny,  and  yet 
shelter,  especially  on  the  north  and  east,  is 
desirable.  Almost  any  of  the  varieties  will  do 
well  against  a sunny  wall.  Plant,  if  with  a 
single  stem,  18  inches  apart  ; with  two,  2 feet  ; 
whth  three,  2J  feet  to  3 feet,  and  so  on.  In  the 
open  they  may  be  disposed  in  north  and  souih 
rows,  3 feet  or  4 feet  apart,  and  2tj-  feet  from 
plant  to  plant  ; or  diagonally,  3 feet  each  way. 
Keep  to  a single  stem,  which  must  be  topped 
from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  August.  Nitrate 
of  soda  is  a fine  stimulant  for  the  Tomato.  It 
is  much  used  in  America,  and  Thomson’s  Vine 
manure  is  also  excellent.  B.  C.  K. 


888.— Growing  Mushrooms  without 
manuro. — I do  not  think  you  will  succeed  in 
growing  Mushrooms  in  soil  alone,  however  rich. 
If  you  cannot  obtain  stable-manure  I should 
advise  you  to  get  some  fresh  tan  instead,  and 
put  it  into  a firm  heap  2 feet  or  3 feet  deep, 
where  it  will  soon  heat,  and  may  then  be  spawned 
and  covered  with  an  inch  or  two  of  fine,  moist, 
loamy  soil,  well  beaten  down.  This  I know 
from  experience  will  often  produce  plenty  of 
splendid  Mushrooms,  even  without  any  spawn- 
ing at  all  ; but  in  this  case  it  takes  some  time, 
and  a little  manure  mixed  with  it  is  also 
decidedly  advantageous. — B.  0.  R. 

8S7  — Tomatoes  on  a hot-bed.— I do 
not  think  “Mr.  William  Newman  ” will  have 
much  success  with  his  Tomatoes  planted  on  a 
hot-bed,  as  they  are  such  strong-rooting  and 
gross-feeding  plants  that  when  the  roots  get  into 
the  manure  the  growth  of  leaves  and  wood  will 
be  too  strong  to  be  fruitful.  I would  advise 
that  the  shoots  be  trained  up  as  near  the  glass 
as  possible,  so  that  they  may  get  all  the  light 
and  air  available  to  the  tops.  Keep  the  glass 
lights  over  them,  and  keep  the  soil  rather  dry 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  manure  as  much 
as  possible ; bub  I would  rather  have  them 
planted  in  soil  on  boards,  slates,  or  gravel  than  on 
manure,  as  excessive  growth  does  not  mean  a 
corresponding  amount  of  fruit.  — J.  G.  H. 

918.— Ciicumber-plants  in  a frame.— 
The  leaves  of  Cucumbers,  when  they  are  too 
crowded,  should  be  thinned  by  the  removal 
of  the  oldest.  The  usual  way  is,  when  giving 
the  customary  weekly  look  through  the  frame 
for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  young  shoots,  to 
take  out  a leaf  here  and  there,  just  sufficient  to 
prevent  crowding.  When  this  is  done  there 
is  no  necessity  to  cut  off  many  leaves  at  any 
one  time.  All  the  young  side-shoots  should  be 
stopped  one  leaf  beyond  the  fruit. — E.  H. 


SEASONABLE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 
NOTES. 

Asi’ARACiUS  that  has  been  yielding  good  crops 
sliould  now  be  allowed  to  grow  fi-eely,  for  if  cut 
closely  very  late  in  the  season  the  crowns  get 
weakened  and  soon  fail  altogether ; and  thus 
as  Peas  get  plentiful  the  Asparagus-beds  should 
be  allowed  to  mature  their  growtli. 

Be.ins  of  the  Runner  and  Dwarf  Kidney 
kinds  should  be  sown  for  late  crops,  as  they 
come  in  most  useful  in  the  autumn,  when,  if 
frosts  keep  off,  they  prove  a very  acceptable 
addition  to  the  list  of  vegetables,  as  the  old 
plants  that  have  been  bearing  for  some  weeks 
cannot  then  be  expected  to  yield  such  fine  cr 
tender  pods  as  younger  plants  on  fresh  soil. 

Brussels  Sprouts,  if  not  already  done, 
should  be  put  out  without  delay,  as,  unless 
they  have  time  to  make  tall,  stout  stems,  the 
crop  of  Sprouts  cannot  be  good  ; and  they  are 
amongst  tlie  most  reliable  of  winter  vegetables, 
being  perfectly  hardy. 

Broccoli  of  the  early  and  late  spring  sorts 
should  be  planted  out  as  soon  as  ground  can  be 
cleared  of  early  crops.  The  most  open  spot  in 
the  garden  should  be  selected  for  this  crop,  for 
if  the  plants  are  drawn  up  by  trees,  walls,  &c., 
they  succumb  to  moderate  frosts,  while  those 
grown  fully  exposed  to  sun  and  air  pass  safely 
through  the  ordeal.  Give  plenty  of  space — at 
least  3 feet  each  way. 

Cauliflovver-plaxt.s  of  the  Early  London, 
put  out  now,  make  a fine  early  autumn  crop, 
while  the  Autumn  Giant,  put  out  at  the  same 
time,  makes  a good  succession.  Should  hot, 
dry  weatJier  prevail,  plenty  of  manure-water 
must  be  given,  as  Cauliflowers  require  to  be 
grown  rapidly,  without  check,  from  first  to  last, 
if  Uiey  are  to  be  as  mild  and  tender  as  they 
should  be.  Those  now  coming  to  a head  should 
have  the  leaves  broken  down  over  the  heads  to 
keep  them  as  perfectly  white  as  possible  ; the 
sun  soon  discolours  them. 

Cucumbers,  both  in  frames  and  on  ridges, 
will  now  need  daily  attention,  stopping  the 
shoots,  thinning  the  fruits,  watering,  &c. 
Plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  is  needed  for  this 
crop,  and  if  any  plants  are  getting  exhausted 
by  overcropping,  give  some  guano  in  the  water. 

Celery. — The  trenches  must  now  be  pre- 
pared by  digging  out  a good  spit  deep,  and 
putting  in  some  thoroughly  decayed  manure. 
Dig  this  into  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  lift  the 
plants  with  good  balls  of  earth,  and  plant  at 
once  ; water  thoroughly  and  shade  from  bright 
sunshine.  The  white  varieties  for  early  crops 
and  led  for  late  ones,  is  the  best  plan. 

Lettuce.s  of  Cos  and  Cabbage  varieties  should 
be  sown  thinly  in  single  lines  where  they  can  be 
thinned  out  and  mature  ; good  rich  soil  is  indis- 
pensable for  Lettuces. 

Parsley,  for  the  winter  supply,  should  now  be 
sown.  A narrow  border  at  the  base  of  a wall  or 
fence,  where  shelter  can  be  readily  given,  is  the 
best  place.  Dig  deeply,  and  sow  in  drills,  thin- 
ning out  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough 
to  handle. 

Peas  for  the  latest  crop  should  now  be  sown. 
Dig  out  shallow  trenches  as  if  for  Celery,  only 
not  nearly  so  deep,  and  put  in  a good  dressing 
of  manure,  then  return  the  soil  until  the  trench 
is  nearly  full,  and  scatter  the  Peas  in  a broad- 
cast row  and  cover  lightly.  They  will  grow 
away  fast,  and  prove  most  valuable.  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  is  a splendid  late  sort,  and  with  Peas  of 
the  darkest  green  of  any  sort  I know  of. 

Radlshes  of  the  round  or  Turnip-rooted  kinds 
should  now  be  sown  in  a cool,  shaded  position 
and  kept  moist  by  watering  if  dry  weather  pre- 
vails, for  if  at  all  checked  in  growth  by  drought, 
the  roots  get  hard  and  stringy  in  a few  days. 

Tomatoes  require  constant  attention  at  this 
time  of  year,  as  the  quicker  they  are  got  into 
fruit-bearing  the  greater  is  the  ehance  of  ripening 
a erop.  If  good  strong  plants  have  been  put 
out  in  sunny  spots,  such  as  at  the  foot  of  a 
south  wall  or  fence,  they  must  be  kept 
supplied  with  water  at  the  root ; but  do  not 
wet  the  foliage,  and  all  side-shoots  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  they  are  visible,  as  it  is  only 
by  concentrating  the  strength  in  the  main-stems 
that  a crop  can  be  expected  to  mature  out-of- 
doors  ; but  if  the  plants  are  grown  as  forward  as 
possible  under  glass  and  put  out  directly  the 
danger  of  frost  is  past,  there  are  very  few 
seasons  in  which  Tomatoes  may  not  be  ripened 
out-of-doors — at  least,  in  the  South  of  England. 


Turnips  should  be  sown  in  drills  1 foot  apart, 
and  thinned  out  directly  they  arc  large  enough. 
This  is  much  better  than  sowing  l>roadcast. 
Good,  rich  soil  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure 
quick  growth  and  mild  flavour. 

Wall  fruit-tree.s  should  have  the  front 
shoots  shortened,  and  all  curled  and  blistered 
leaves  picked  off  and  the  garden-engine  worked 
forcibly  amongst  them,  as  blight  is  generally 
very  prevalent  this  season,  and  unless  cleared  off 
early  the  growth  of  both  fruit  and  wood  wiP  be 
seriously  retarded. 

STRA.WBERRIES  will  now  be  ripening,  and  if 
not  already  done,  should  be  mulched  to  keep 
the  fruit  clean  ; there  is  every  prospect  of  a good 
crop.  Taken  collectively,  the  fruit  crops  this 
year  will  probably  be  good  ; but  those  trees  or 
bushes  that  fail  must  have  just  the  sameattention 
as  those  that  crop,  or  tlie  same  failures  will 
occur  next  year.  J.  Groom,  Gosport. 


CULTURE  OF  LETTUCE. 

Lettuce  will  do  well  in  any  fairly  good  garden 
soil  inclining  to  be  light  rather  than  heavy  in 
texture.  For  early  and  late  plantings  a warm 
and  rather  dry  situation  is  preferable  to  a cool, 
moist  one,  but  for  summer  and  early  autumn 
Lettuces  these  conditions  should  be  reversed. 

If  the  ground  is  not  naturally  rich  it  should  be 
liberally  dressed  with  well-decomposed  manure, 
digging  it  into  the  ground  a good  spit  deep 
some  time  before  setting  the  plants  in  it, 
although  very  good  results  can  and  are  annu- 
ally secured  by  planting  the  ground  the  same 
day  it  is  dug. 

Seed  SOWING. — About  the  third  week  in 
January  the  first  sowing,  consisting  of  the  Paris 
White  Cos  and  Grand  Admiral  (Cabbage 
Lettuce),  should  be  made  in  a pit  or  frame 
placed  on  a hot-bed  in  which  there  is  sufficient 
bottom-heat  to  start  the  seed,  and  afterwards  to 
keep  the  plants  growing  steadily  until  they  can 
be  pricked  out  under  some  old  garden  lights  in  a 
sunny  border.  The  soil  under  the  lights, 
including  3 inches  or  4 inches  thick  of  light  soil 
on  the  top,  should  be  within  2 inches  or  3 inches 
of  the  glass  to  ensure  a sturdy  growth  in  the 
youngplants.  Where  thepitorframeaccommoda- 
tion  is  not  to  be  had  the  seed  should  be  sown 
under  an  old  sash  or  handlight  in  a warm  corner 
out-of-doors  about  the  middle  or  end  of  February. 
The  plants  resulting  from  this  sowing  will  make  a 
good  succession  to  the  autumn-raised  ones.  A 
second  sowing  should  be  made  the  last  week  in 
March,  and  a third  the  middle  of  April.  This 
time,  in  addition  to  the  varieties  mentioned. 
White  Heart  (Cos),  Favourite,  and  Grand  Admiral 
(Cabbage)  (figured  on  p.  225)  should  be  sown  on  a 
border  having  a west  aspect.  The  second  week 
in  May,  first  and  last  weeks  in  June,  and  a.gaiu 
in  the  middle  of  July,  small  successional 
sowings  should  be  made.  The  last  two  sowings 
should  consist  of  such  sterling  varieties  as 
Paris  White  Cos,  Improved  Black  seeded  Bath 
Cos,  Favourite,  and  Marvel  (red-edged 
Cabbage).  The  plants  from  these  sowings  will 
come  in  for  use  in  autumn  and  early  winter. 
The  last  sowing  to  produce  plants  for  use  in 
heated  and  cool  pits  in  January,  February,  and 
March,  and  in  warm  borders  out-of-doors  in 
April,  May,  and  the  first  and  second  weeks  in 
June,  should  be  made  from  the  middle  to  the 
25th  of  August.  The  former  date  will  be  none 
too  soon  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  latter  date  will  be  time  in  the  south. 
Improved  Black-seeded  Bath  Cos,  Hick’s  Hardy 
White  Cos,  and  Hammersmith  Hardy  Green 
Cabbage  are  the  best  varieties  for  this  sowing. 

Pricking  out  and  transplanting. —In 
every  case  these  operations  should  be  carried 
out  before  the  plants  become  crowded  in  the 
seed-beds.  The  plants  should  be  dibbled  out  in 
a south  or  west  border,  in  rows  4 inches  apart, 
and  at  the  same  distance  from  plant  to  plant  in' 
the  rows,  and  watered  to  settle  the  soil  about 
the  roots.  If  the  plants  can  be  shaded  for  a 
few  days  from  sunshine  they  will  the  more 
readily  re-establish  themselves,  and  these  opera- 
tions should  be  performed  in  dull,  showery 
weather.  If  the  ground  is  ready  by  the  time 
the  young  plants  are  fit  for  pricking  out,  they 
may  be  pricked  out  at  once  in  rows  12  inches 
apart  and  at  the  same  distance  in  the  rows, 
giving  water  at  the  roots  to  settle  the  soil  about 
them.  Previous  to  planting,  a surface-dressing 
of  fresh  soot  should  be  given.  Capital  Lettuces 
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may  and  are  annually  grown  on  Celery  ridges 
during  the  interval  of  forming  the  trenches  and 
the  earthing  up  of  the  Celery-plants.  Where 
the  ground  is  plentiful,  there  can  be  no 
question  about  the  finest  and  most  solid  speci- 
mens of  Lettuces  being  obtained  by  sowing  the 
seed  very  thinly — say  S inches  apart,  in  drills 
about  1 inch  deep  and  12  inches  asunder,  the 
ground  having  been  prepared  beforehand  in  the 
usual  way.  Thus  grown,  and  afterwards  at- 
tended to  with  water,  the  plants  never 
experience  the  slightest  check.  In  due  time 
they  should  be  thinned  out — first  at  (1  inches  and 


Grand  Admiral  Cabbage  Lettuce.  (See  page  224.) 


subsequently  at  12  inches  in  the  rows.  In  case 
blanks  should  occur  while  the  plants  are  small, 
and  if  necessary  to  extend  the  plantations,  the 
thinnings  may  be  transplanted  in  the  usual  way. 
The  plants  resulting  from  seed  sown  in  the  end  of 
June  and  the  middle  of  July  will,  as  already 
stated,  come  in  for  use  in  autumn  and  early 
winter.  Towards  the  end  of  October,  and  before 
the  Lettuces  are  injured  by  frost,  they  should 
be  taken  up  carefully  with  good  balls  of  soil,  and 
be  planted  3 inches  or  4 inches  apart  in  a cool 

Pit  or  frame,  placed  on  a south  border  from 
which  frost  and  heavy  rains  can  be  kept  out, 
putting  the  plants  as  deep  in  the  soil  as  they 
were  before,  and  giving  water  to  settle  the  soil 
about  the  roots.  Take  care  in  doing  so  to  avoid 
wetting  the  plants,  especially  the  centre  or  heart- 
leaves.  In  the  absence  of  frost  and  heavy  rains 
these  plants  should  have  an  abundance  of  fresh 
air  given  them,  according  to  the  weather.  The 
great  enemy  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  pre- 
servation of  Lettuces  is  damp.  The  plants 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  August  should  in  due 
time  be  pricked  out,  those  in  slightly  heated 
pits  at  6 inches  every  way  from  plant  to  plant, 
drawing  every  other  plant  for  early  use  before 
they  touch,  giving  3 inches  between  the  plants 
in  cool  pits  and  in  warm  and  somewhat  dry 
borders  out-of-doors.  The  plants  in  cold  pits 
and  out-of-doors  must  be  protected  from  the 
effects  of  frost  by  shutters.  Fern,  &c.  Slugs, 
which  are  frequently  troublesome  to  Lettuce- 
plants  thus  grown,  should  be  hunted  up  and 
destroyed,  afterwards  laying  occasionally  a 
mixture  of  fresh  soot  and  lime  between  the 
plants  and  the  wall,  fence,  or  edging  as  a 
means  of  warding  them  off.  As  early  in 
February  or  March  as  the  nature  of  the 
weather  permits  put  some  of  the  autumn-raised 
plants  in  a nice  rich  piece  of  ground,  having  a 
south  or  west  aspect,  and  if  possible  sheltered 
from  the  north  and  east  by  a wall  or  fence  of 
some  kind.  In  planting  thus  early  in  the  season 
level  the  soil  well  up  round  the  stems  of  the 
plants,  so  as  to  prevent  a lodgment  of  water  about 
their  collars.  In  making  plantations  during 
the  summer  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  the 
plants  to  leave  a slight  depression  round  their 
collars  for  the  reception  of  water.  The  plants 
put  out  early  should  have  a few  Spruce  or  other 
boughs  stuck  in  the  ground  between  the  rows  as 
a protection  from  frosts  and  cutting  winds  for  a 
week  or  ten  days,  until  they  become  re-estab- 
Itshed.  Successional  plantings  should  be  made 
every  three  weeks  from  March  to  the  middle  of 
August. 

After-trf.atment. — This  consists  in  keeping 
the  plants  moist  at  the  roots  in  every  stage  of 
their  growth.  A free  use  should  be  made  of  the 
Dutch  hoe  between  the  plants  with  a view  to 
accelerating  growtli,  as  well  as  keeping  them 
free  from  weeds. 

BLANCHrNU  THU  huaus. — In  order  to  get  as 
groat  a portion  of  tlie  leaves  of  the  individual 
heads  of  Lettuce  as  white  and  crisp  as  possible. 


recourse  should  be  had  to  tying  up  the  leaves, 
but  not  too  tightly,  with  bands  of  matting  when 
the  heads  have  nearly  attained  to  their  full  size. 
As  the  leaves  of  the  Cabbage  Lettuce  are  self- 
folding, they  do  not,  as  a rule,  require  tying  up, 
although  by  doing  so  the  process  of  blanching 
is  more  effectually  completed.  The  tying- 
up  should  be  performed  when  the  leaves 
are  quite  dry.  The  Cos  Lettuces  generally 
require  to  be  tied  up  to  become  thoroughly 
blanched.  One  band  of  matting,  which  should 
be  tied  within  a couple  of  inches  of  the  top  of 
the  heads,  is  ample  for  each  Lettuce. 

Saving  seed. — The  autumn-raised  plants  are 
the  best  to  save  seed  from,  selecting  the  finest 
and  truest  specimens  of  the  respective  varieties 
for  this  purpose.  Those  that  heart  quickly,  but 
show  least  disposition  to  send  up  their  flower- 
spikes,  are  to  be  preferred.  In  order  to  keep  the 
varieties  true  only  one  kind  should  be  seeded  in 
any  one  garden  at  the  same  time.  The  plants 
should  be  tied  to  sticks  to  prevent  them  being 
injured  by  the  wind.  The  seed  which  ripens 
first  on  the  plants  is  the  best.  It  will  retain 
its  vitality  for  three  or  four  years  if  properly 
ripened. 

Insects. — The  Lettuce  is  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  various  insects.  The  best  remedy 
that  I know  of  for  the  riddance  of  these  depre- 
dators is  to  well  surface-dress  the  ground  with 
fresh  soot  immediately  before  planting,  scratch- 
ing it  into  the  soil  with  the  rake.  A few  annual 
dressings  of  this  powerful  fertiliser  will  rid  the 
ground  so  dressed  of  all  insects,  and  a slight 
sprinkling  of  a mixture  of  lime  and  soot  over 
the  seedling  plants  before  they  come  into  flower, 
and  while  tlie  leaves  are  damp,  will  make  short 
work  of  the  Lettuce-fly.  H. 


920.  — Green  - fly  and  mildew  on 
Cucumbers. — Fumigating  with  Tobacco  is 
the  best  remedy  for  green-fly  on  Cucumbers  in 
careful  hands,  but  it  is  so  easy  to  do  injury  with 
it  that  I should  hesitate  about  recommending 
fumigation  with  Tobacco  to  anyone  not  expe- 
rienced in  its  use.  Try  .syringing  with  soft-soap 
and  water,  in  which  a little  paraffin-oil  has  been 
mix — 1^  ounces  of  soap  to  a gallon  of  water.  Mix 
a wine-glassful  of  paraffin  with  the  soap,  stirring 
it  well,  and  when  thoroughly  blended  pour  on 
a gallon  of  warm  water  ; thoroughly  blend  by 
stirring,  and  use  it  warm,  say  at  about  95  degs.  If 
a handful  of  sulphur  is  mixed  with  the  wash  it 
will  destroy  the  mildew.  Syringe  in  the  after- 
noon and  shut  up  close.  Next  morning  put 
about  an  inch  of  rich  soil  on  the  surface  of  the 
bed.  It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  washing 
several  times  before  all  the  insects  are  destroyed. 
— E.  H. 

Soft-soap  dissolved  in  warm  water  will 

kill  the  fly  and  get  rid  of  the  mildew  as  well. 
Two  ounces  of  soap  to  one  gallon  of  water  is  the 
proper  quantity  to  use.  It  should  be  applied 
gently  with  a syringe.  You  will  require  some- 
one to  hold  up  the  leaves  while  you  use  the 
syringe,  as  the  bulk  of  the  green-fly  is  no  doubt 
on  the  underside  of  the  leaves.  To  be  effectual 
the  liquid  must  be  carefully  applied.  You  will 
find  its  application  rather  troublesome  at  first, 
but  if  you  value  your  Cucumbers  it  will  pay  you 
for  your  trouble.  The  liquid  is  much  safer  for 
aframe  than  fumigating  with  Tobacco. — J.  C.  C, 


Azalea  Deutsche  Perle. — This  will,  as 
it  becomes  better  known,  be  very  largely  cul- 
tivated, as  it  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  in 
appearance  to  a Gardenia,  the  flowers  being 
large,  semi-double,  of  the  purest  white,  and  of 
great  substance  of  petal.  Besides  all  these 
points,  the  plant  is  a first-rate  grower,  it  being 
of  a strong,  fine  habit,  and  as  it  is  naturally  an 
early-blooming  variety,  it  requires  but  very 
little  forcing  to  get  it  in  bloom  in  midwinter, 
and  especially  is  this  so  with  plants  that  have 
once  been  in  heat,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  make 
growth  before  they  otherwise  would.  A fine 
companion  to  Azalea  Deutsche  Perle  is  Pauline 
Mardner,  which  has  most  of  the  good  qualities 
of  the  first-named,  the  habit  of  plant,  earliness 
of  blooming,  shape  and  substance  of  flowers 
being  about  the  same,  but  the  flowers  are  of 
quite  a different  colour,  as  they  are  a cherry- 
red  and  very  bright  looking.  Those  who  have 
not  these  two  Azaleas  should  get  them,  as  they 
are  of  great  value  for  bouquets,  their  thickness 
of  petal  rendering  them  very  enduring  when 
mounted  and  used  for  such  work. — S. 


PERNS. 

THE  HARD  FERN  (LOMARIA  (BLECH- 
NUM)  SPICANT). 

Some  of  my  readers  complain  that  I have  totally 
ignored  this  Fern  by  never  having  a word  to 
say  for  it.  Well,  I do  not  think  I have  said 
anything  about  it  yet,  and  so  I will  here  redeem 
my  character,  if  possible,  from  this  stigma.  1 1 
is  not  because  the  plant  is  not  beautiful  that 
it  has  been  missed,  for  I look  upon  it  as  a very 
beautiful  evergreen  species  when  its  wants  are 
complied  with,  and  the  particular  want  of  the 
species  is  a very  liberal  supply  of  water.  It  is 
the  only  species  which  is  indigenous  to  these 
islands,  but  of  late  years  there  have  been  some 
beautiful  varieties  found  wild  and  raised  at 
home,  so  that  at  the  present  time  quite  a collec- 
tion of  forms  may  be  gathered  together.  It  is 
a plant  which  seems  to  thrive  in  the  leafy  soil 
that  falls  from  the  trees  above,  and  it  may 
sometimes  be  found  growing  in  pure,  stiff  loam  ; 
but  in  whatever  soil  it  may  be  found  growing, 
a goodly  supply  of  water  is  always  a necessary 
accompaniment.  The  soil  I use  for  potting  the 
plant  in,  or  for  planting  it  in,  in  the  hardy 
fernery  is  leaf-mould,  loam,  and  peat  made 
sandy.  This  should  be  entirely  free  from  lime, 
neither  Lomaria  8picant  nor  its  varieties  can 
endure  soil  with  any  lime  in  it.  It  is  a plant 
which  also  loves  shade,  and  when  properly 
established  in  the  front  row  of  a Fern  border, 
or  in  the  hardy  rockery,  it  makes  with  its  stout, 
evergreen  fronds  a pleasing  and  distinct 
feature. 

L.  Spicant  (see  figure)  (the  normal  tj'pe  of 
the  species)  bears  two  distinct  forms  of  fronds. 
The  sterile  are  some  foot  or  18  inches  long 
or  more,  divided  like  a comb.  These  are 
spreading  and  very  deep-green  in  colour, 
the  fertile  ones  being  erect,  the  segments  being 
narrow,  and  wholly  fertile.  These  are  erect, 
which  gives  an  elegant  appearance  to  the  plant ; 
but  these  fertile  fronds  die  away  in  winter,  and 


leave  the  broader  sterile  fronds  in  all  their  beauty 
of  rich  dark-green  drapery.  The  plant  is  widely 
distributed  in  these  kingdoms,  as  well  as  being 
a common  plant  throughout  Europe  ; it  is  also 
found  in  Madeira  and  Crete,  and  also  in  Japan 
and  North-west  America. 

L.  Spicant  anomala. — This  is  a novel  and 
desirable  form,  the  fronds  being  somewhat 
thinner  than  the  type,  and  the  pinniBare  nearly 
all  fertile,  and  are  not  contracted  as  in  the 
species  ; it  grows  some  9 inches  or  a foot  high. 
The  form  which  bears  the  name  of 

L.  Spicant  anomala  minor  is  a miniature 
form  of  the  above,  seldom  exceeding  (i  inches  in 
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1. eight,  and  requires  to  he  planted  in  a con- 
spicuous place  in  the  rockwork,  where  it  may 
make  a beautiful  little  clump. 

L.  Sphwnt  conc’inn.4. — This  is  an  elegant 
and  symmetrical  plant,  having  the  pinna:  much 
reduced  in  length,  so  that  the  sterile  frond  is 
about  half-an-inch broad  and  a foot  long.  These 
are  prostrate,  the  fertile  fronds  erect,  very  much 
reduced — sometimes  so  much  so  as  to  be  simply 
represented  by  thin  stick-like  segments. 

L.  Spicant  contPv.\ct.\.  is  a pretty  form,  with 
the  fronds  as  in  the  type,  but  having  the  lower 
part  of  these  very  much  contracted,  the 
upper  part  being  about  similar  in  size  to  the 
species. 

L.  SPIC-A.NT  CRiSTAT.t. — This  is  a very  hand- 
some form,  less  in  size  than  the  type,  and  with 
all  the  segments  crested  or  furcate.  It  seldom 
exceeds  i)  inches  in  length. 

L.  Spicant  im:bric.a.to-crist.vta,  a closely- 
set  frond,  with  the  pinnre  overlapping,  and  with 
the  apex  crested. 

L.  Spicant  multipurcata. — This  is  a most 
handsome  and  desirable  form,  having  the  top 
of  the  frond  divided  into  sevei’al  branches,  each 
of  which  is  surmounted  with  a neat  crest  ; the 
segments  are  also  furcate. 

L.  Spicant  polvactvIjON,  nearly  as  strong- 
growing as  the  species,  with  the  cones  more  or 
less  divided,  and  bearing  a crest  upon  the  apex 
of  each  division. 

L.  Spicant  M.aunderi,  a beautiful  and  densely- 
crested  form.  Only  the  sterile  form  of  this 
plant  has  come  under  my  notice.  The  frond  is 
divided  near  the  base,  and  these  divisions  be- 
come again  divided  near  the  top.  The  lower 
part  of  the  frond  is  quite  naked,  but  the  upper 
part  is  quite  mossy  in  its  cresting. 

L.  Spicant  ramo-cri.stata.  — The  best  form 
of  this  variety  is  very  handsome  and  a bold  and 
vigorous  grower,  having  fronds  almost  typical 
in  size,  with  well-developed  pinnre  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  frond,  which  branches  into  several 
divisions  near  its  base.  These  divisions  are 
well  clothed  with  normal  pinme,  the  top  of 
each  densely  crested. 

L.  Spic.ant  trinerin.a,  a very  distinct  form, 
and  one  which  I received  from  Dolgelly,  in 
North  Wales  ; the  two  bottom  pinme  grow  out 
into  fronds,  seldom,  however,  attaining  so  great 
a development  as  the  central  or  main  frond.  I 
have  never  seen  fertile  fronds  of  this  variety. 

L.  Spicant  plcmos.a. — In  the  right  variety 
the  fronds  are  very  elegant,  being  broad  and  all 
the  segments  three  times  divided.  This  gives 
the  plant  a decidedly  plumose  appearance.  The 
plant  grows  nearly  as  large  as  the  species  ; the 
sterile  fronds,  too,  are  usually  more  erect  than 
in  the  typical  plant,  whilst  the  fertile  form  I 
have  never  seen.  J.  J.arvis. 


924.— Soil  for  Maiden-hair  Perns  (Adian- 
tums). — The  best  soil  for  Maiden-hair  Ferns  is  turfy-loam 
and  peat  in  equal  parts,  with  a dash  of  leaf-mould  and 
sand  ; the  latter  to  be  used  more  or  less  according-  to  the 
character  of  the  loam  and  peat.  It  should  not  be  sifted, 
except  for  small  seedling  plants. — E.  H. 

The  best  soil  for  Maiden-hair  Ferns  is 

onc-thirdgood  loam (runthroughacoarse-meshed 
sieve)  and  two-thirds  peat  (not  sifted),  with  a 
fair  proportion  of  silver  sand  ; but  good  Ferns 
may  be  grown  in  peat  and  sand  only.  The 
rough  lumps  in  the  peat  should  be  picked  out, 
the  remaining  part  broken  to  pieces  through  the 
hands.  These  Ferns  require  good  drainage. 
A pot  5 inches  in  diameter  should  have  the 
crocks  1 inch  in  depth  in  it,  with  small  lumps 
of  rough  peat  on  the  top  of  them. — J.  C.  C. 


Our  readers  will  kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to 
reeeioe  for  engraving  any  suggestive  or  beautiful  photo- 
graphs of  plants  or  garden  scenes,  especially  of  gardens  of 
a picturesque  character. 


“The  Garden”  Monthly  Parts.  — This  journal 
M published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this 
form  the  coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most 
suitable  .for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half- 
yearly  volumes.  Price  Is.  Qd.  ; post  free.  Is.  9d. 

. “Farm  and  Home”  Monthly  Parts.— TAis 
journal  is  pxiblished  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in 
which  form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the 
issue  of  the  yearly  volumes.  Price  bd.  ; post  free,  8d. 

**  ^^^dy  Flowers.” — Giving  descriptions  of  up 
wards  of  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species, 
with  directions  for  their  arrangement,  culture,  die  Fourth 
and  Popular  Edition,  Is.  ; post  free.  Is.  3d. 
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FUCHSIAS  AND  THEIR  USES. 

The  cultivation  of  this  graceful  and  popular 
plant  has  been  so  often  treated  of  that  1 do  not 
intend  to  recapitulate  the  usual  formula  of  pro- 
pagation, potting,  &c.,  here.  In  fact,  though 
few  amateurs  (or  gentlemen’s  gardeners  either, 
for  that  matter),  succeed  in  producing  such 
shapely  and  well-flowered  specimens  in  small 
pots  as  those  who  grow  them  in  quantity  for  the 
markets  are  able,  through  long  experience  and 
constant  care,  to  do,  yet  I think  it  may  be  taken 
that  the  culture  of  the  Fuchsia  is  pretty  generally 
understood.  It  is  certainly  a very  simple  matter 
to  grow  the  plant,  at  any  rate,  fairly  well,  and 
with  plenty  of  moisture,  both  at  the  root  and 
overhead,  rich  soil,  and  a liberal  allowance  of 
room  at  the  root,  they  cannot  well  go  wrong.  I 
should  like,  however,  now  to  draw  attention  to 
the  wonderful  beauty  and  variety  of  form  and 
colouring,  &.C.,  of  this  old  favourite,  the 
numerous  ways  in  which  it  may  be  grown  and 
utilised,  and  the  lengthened  season  of  flowering 
of  the  v'arious  species  and  varieties.  Firstly, 
as  a 

Put-pl.ant  the  Fuchsia  has  long  held  its  place 
as  one  of  the  prime  favourites,  and  will  doubt- 
less continue  to  do  so  for  many  a yeai’.  For 
this  purpose  the  varieties  of  dwarf  and  bushy 
growth,  with  a naturally  branching  and  pyra- 
midal habit,  are  most  suitable.  Such  are  the 


Flowering-shoot  of  Fuchsia  glohosa. 

beautiful  dark-flowered  Try-me-oh  Improved, 
and  Wave  of  Life,  Lustre  and  its  improved 
form,  and  Rosa  Bonheur  (light),  Sedan  (crimson 
self),  Elizabeth  Marshall  (double  white),  and 
Mrs.  Bennett  (single  white).  Yet  so  accom- 
modating is  this  plant  that  even  strong-grow- 
ing kinds,  that  when  planted  out  will  soon  find 
their  way  to  the  top  of  a 12-feet  rafter,  may  be 
grown  and  bloomed  well  in  a o-inch  or  6-inch 
pot  by  means  of  a little  care  in  stopping,  &c. 
The  large  specimen  plants  that  used  to  form 
such  a feature  at  some  of  the  flower  shows  are 
now  not  so  often  seen  nor  are  found  in  such  fine 
condition.  For  exhibition  free-flowering  kinds 
must  be  chosen,  and  a considerable  amount  of 
skilful  management  is  necessary  to  get  the 
plants  at  their  best  at  the  right  time.  It  is 
quite  possible  by  means  of  liberal  culture  to 
grow  fine  specimens  5 feet  or  6 feet  in  height 
within  12  months  from  the  time  of  inserting  the 
cuttings  ; but,  as  a rule,  these  huge  pyramids 
are  old  stock  plants  that  are  made  to  do  duty 
year  after  year.  These  undoubtedly  bloom  more 
freely  than  young  examples,  though  their  foliage 
is  not  so  rich  nor  the  individual  flowers  so  large  ; 
but  it  is,  I think,  when 
Planted  out  in  a bed  of  good  soil  under  glass 
that  the  Fuchsia  is  seen  at  its  best.  Any  of 
the  more  free-growing  varieties  succeed  under 
this  method,  and  with  no  care  or  trouble  beyond 
training  the  growths  and  keeping  the  roots  well 
supplied  with  water.  They  afford  magnificent 
wreaths  of  blossom,  and  continue  in  flower  for 


months  at  a time.  Those  who  have  seen  the 
different  varieties  planted  out  in  the  green- 
house at  Kew  are  not  likely  to  forget  them,  and 
anyone  possessing  a moderately  roomy  conser- 
vatory may  have  them  just  as  fine.  It  may  be 
remarked,  in  passing,  that  the  effect  is  much 
better  when  the  flowering  shoots  are  trained 
horizontally,  or  nearly  so,  than  vertically,  or 
against  a wall.  Many,  one  might  safely  say 
most,  of  the  named  florists’  or  greenhouse 
varieties  also  succeed  well  when  planted  out  in 
rich  soil  and  a lightly-shaded  situation  in  the 
open  air  during  the  summer  and  early  autumn. 
Any  old  or  overgrown  examples  in  pots  may 
often  be  turned  to  good  account  in  this  way, 
and  a mass  of  large  plants  nicely  arranged, 
either  by  themselves  or  in  conjunction  with  a 
few  Abutilons,  Grevilleas,  Nicotianas,  Tuberous 
Begonias,  or,  indeed,  almost  anything  of  the 
kind,  has  a capital  effect,  and  will  form  quite  a 
feature.  Some  of  the  varieties  will  even  live 
out-of-doors  permanently  where  the  soil  is  well 
drained  and  fairly  dry  and  warm,  for  though 
the  growth  is  cut  down  to  the  ground  each 
winter,  it  invariably  breaks  up  from  the  root 
again  in  the  spring.  It  is  often,  however,  so 
late  when  this  takes  place  that  a large  part  of 
the  season  is  lost  before  the  plants  begin  flower- 
ing, so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  system  of  plant- 
ing them  out  annually  is  the  best.  The  value 
of  the  Fuchsia  as  a bedding-plant  is  fortunately 
now  becoming  recognised,  especi- 
ally in  and  near  London,  but  the 
beauty  of  large  specimens  of 
the  old-fashioned  and  thoroughly 
Hardy  VARIETIES  is  too  gener- 
ally overlooked.  The  old  F. 
gracilis  unfortunately  does  not 
do  much  good  in  or  near  large 
towns,  the  smoky  atmosphere 
causing  the  slender  blossoms  to 
drop  ; but  in  country  gardens 
few  subjects  can  equal  this  in 
graceful  elegance.  F.  Riccartoni, 
F.  longiflora,  and  F.  exoniensis  are  also  among 
the  best  in  this  class,  with  the  old  F.  glohosa 
(see  illustration) — the  pleasure  of  “ popping  ’’ 
the  fat  flower-buds  of  this  last  variety  being  one 
of  my  earliest  memories.  Then,  lastly,  we  have 
a valuable  group  of 

WiNTER-FLOWERINO  FUCHSIAS,  which,  if 
planted  out  in  a roomy  conservatory  or  green- 
house, and  afforded  a genial  temperature,  will 
bloom  more  or  less  freely  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter.  Some  of  the  best  are  F. 
splendens,  F.  Dominiana,  F.  serratifolia,  F.  Bo- 
liviana,  and  F.  Corymbiflora.  All  these,  with 
F.  pendulieflora,  which  blooms  best  in  the 
autumn,  are  distinct  species.  When  in  good 
condition  they  are  really  grand,  and  maintain 
the  succession  of  bloom  until  the  earliest  of  the 
florists’  kinds  commence  again  in  the  early 
spring.  Another  fine  old  species  is  F.  fulgens, 
with  large  and  handsome  foliage.  F.  tryphylla 
is  very  distinct,  having  black-green  foliage  and 
large  trusses  of  rich,  orange-scarlet  blossoms. 
The  smallest  of  all  is  F.  microphylla,  with 
flowers  only  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
another  diminutive  drooping  species  is  F.  pro- 
cumbens,  which  makes  a good  basket  plant. 

B.  C.  R. 

Snowy  Mespilus  (Mespilus  grandiflora). 
— This  must  be  included  among  the  most  select 
trees  for  a lawn,  as  in  such  a position  it  forms 
a tree  that  reaches  a height  of  20  feet  or  there- 
abouts, with  a roundish  yet  somewhat  spreading 
head,  and  in  some  individuals  the  branches 
sweep  the  turf.  The  large,  oblong-shaped  leaves 
are  of  a deep-green  tint,  and  serve  as  a setting 
to  the  white  blossoms,  which  are  as  much  as 
2 inches  in  diameter.  They  are  usually  solitary, 
and  before  dropping  become  flushed  pink.  When 
first  expanded  and  the  blooms  are  still  pure- 
white,  the  brightly-coloured  anthers  stand  out 
conspicuously  from  the  rest  of  the  flower. 
Though  the  blossoms  are  so  large  the  fruits  are 
comparatively  small,  and  cannot  be  eaten  in  the 
same  way  as  those  of  the  common  Medlar  (Mes- 
pilus germanica).  The  large-flowered  Medlar 
has  been  known  in  this  country  throughout  the 
present  century ; but,  except  in  a few  old- 
fashioned  gardens,  it  is  now  rarely  or  never  met 
with.  According  to  Loudon,  its  native  country 
is  not  known  ; but  it  is  now,  I believe,  generally 
regarded  as  a native  of  the  Caucasian  region. 
Besides  the  specific  name  of  grandiflora,  it  is 
also  as  frequently  known  as  Mespilus  Smithi, 
and  is  by  some  regarded  as  a Crataegus. — T. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.-  Qtieries  and  ansi/vr.i  are  inserted  in 
Gar  OF.NiNG/i'cf  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  doxvn  for  their  guidance.  All  comimmications 
for  insertion  shou'd  he  clearly  and  concisely  Written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Uaruf;5ji:^q,  i!7,  SouthampUm-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letter.s  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Pl'BLIsiibr. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  ioi 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  qyaper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Aoswerti  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments ) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  pertnit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  ivho  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents yvho  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


974. — Glory  Pea  of  Australia  (Clianthus 
. uniceus). — Wljy  do  the  seeds  of  this  damp  off '!  Should 
they  be  watered? — Madge. 

975. — Oomptonia  adiantifolia.— Where  can  this 
handsome  shrub  be  procured,  and  what  treatment  does  it 
require  ? Is  it  hardy  ? — Madge. 

976. — Destroying  HemloclES.  — Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  best  way  of  ridding  a hay-fleld  of 
these  plants  ? — F.  Marshall. 

977. — Unhealthy  India-rubher-plant.— Could 
anyone  kindly  tell  me  how  to  treat  an’unhealthy  specimen 
of  this  plant?— Amateur. 

978. — Anemone  fulgens. — Should  these  be  loft 
where  they  flowered  or  be  taken  up  ? If  the  latter,  when  ? 
— J.  H.  Gair. 

979. — Woodlice  in  a greenhouse.  — I have  a 
small  greenhouse  that  is  infested  with  woodlice.  What 
can  I do  to  get  nd  of  them  ? — Elsie. 

930.  — Management  of  Tree-Mlgnonette.— I 
am  in  difficulty  about  my  Tree-Mignonette,  and  shall  feel 
greatly  obliged  for  hints  as  to  its  management  ?— Clara. 

931. — Propagating  the  common  yellow 
Broom. — Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  when  is  the 
best  time  to  propagate  the  above  by  cuttings  or  slips  ? — 
HILL.SIDE. 

932. — Eucalyptus  in  a drawing-room.- What 
ought  to  be  the  general  treatment  of  a Eucalyptus  grown 
in  a drawing-room,  and  does  it  require  much  water,  sun, 
&c.  ?-A.  M.  H. 

983.— Propagating  Dracaenas.  — Will  someone 
please  to  tell  me  how  best  to  propagate  Drao®nas  ? I have 
an  old  stumpy  plant,  which  is  throwing  out  several  side 
shoots  3 inches  or  4 inches  long. — W.  J.  C. 

931.— Getting  Fuchsias  into  bloom.— I should 
be  obliged  if  anyone  would  kindly  tell  me  the  best  way  to 
get  Fuchsias  into  bloom  ? They  have  a north  aspect,  and 
they  are  nice  bushy  plants. — F.  Hazlewood. 

93.).— Souvenir  de  laMalmaison  Carnation. 
—Will  someone  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  ivhy  all  the 
flowers  of  mv  Carnation  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  have 
open  eyes  this  year?— Cottager. 

983.— The  Weather-plant.  — I have  had  some 
seeds  of  the  Weather-plant  (Abrusperegrinus)  given  to  me. 
What  treatment  do  they  require,  as  I have  sown  some 
seed  and  they  have  not  germinated? — Elsie. 

937.— Management  of  Tree-Carnations.- 1 
shall  be  glad  if  anyone  will  kindly  tell  me  how  to  manage 
Perpetual  Tree-Carnations  from  start  to  finish  ? I have  a 
cool  greenhouse,  and  my  soil  is  light  and  sandy. — Clara. 

933. — Transplanting  Asparagus.— I have  a four- 
year-old  bed  of  Asparagus  which  is  bearing  well ; but  I 
must  alter  its  situation.  When  can  I do  this,  and  how 
soon  after  doing  so  can  I cut  the  grass  again  ?— Baun- 
MORB. 

989. — Dwarf  Pompone  Chrysanthemums.— 

What  are  the  names  of  the  best  dwarf  Pompone  Chrysan- 

V themums,  such  as  Gen.  Canrobert,  and  when  should  they 
be  stopped  last  ? Growing  in  6-inoh  pots.  — Arthur 
.Simpkins. 

990. — Replanting  Narcissi.  — I wish  to  remove 
a quantity  of  bulbs,  and  shall  be  glad  to  know  whether 
it  is  advisable  to  replant  immediately  after  the  leaves  die 
down,  or  to  dry  off  the  bulbs  and  plant  in  August  ? — F.  W. 
S.MITH. 

991. — Destroying  thrlps  on  Cucumber  and 
Melon-plants. — Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  most 
effectual  way  of  destroying  black  and  yellow  thrlps  on 
Cucumber  and  Melon-plants  where  fumigation  cannot  bo 
resorted  to  ? — Turips. 

992  — Martagon  Lily  not  flowering.  — I 

have  a Martagon  Lily  which  has  never  flowered.  Each 
year  it  throws  up  two  shoots,  both  different  in  appearance. 
Tills  has  occurred  for  seven  or  eight  years.  What  is  the 
probable  cause  ?— Baun.more. 

99.1.— Treatment  of  a Niphetos  Bose.— Would 
‘ . I.  C.  C.,”  or  someone  else,  kindly  tell  me  how  to  treat 
this  Rose  under  glass?  I have  two  small  greenhouses — 
one  heated  withhot-waterpipes,  the  other  one  is  unheated. 
— Amateur  Gardener. 

991.— Forcing  Strawberries.- Would  “B.C.R.,” 
or  someone  else,  kindly  give  me  some  little  advice  on  the 
forcing  of  Strawberries  to  have  them  ripe  in  February  or 
March  ? What  are  some  good  sorts,  and  how  old  ought 
the  stools  to  be  to  produce  a fair  crop?  When  ought  they 
to  be  put  in  heat,  and  what  would  be  near  the  maximum 
amount  of  heat  they  would  require  ? Could  I manage  to 
.•secure  a fair  crop  on  the  back  shelves  of  my  early  vinery  ? 
—Hope. 


995.  — Correa  magnifica  and  Libonla  flori- 
bunda. — I have  had  these  tvi’o  plants  in  iny  greenhouse 
for  two  or  three  years.  They  exist,  but  thev  do  not  flourish. 
Will  any  ex])erieiiced  gardener  kindly  tell  me  how  they 
should  be  treated? — G. 

990. — Peat  Moss-Utter  as  manure.— I use  this 
in  my  stables,  and  I have  heard  it  seated  that  if  the 
manure  is  used  in  gardens  it  produces  Grass,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  seeds  from  the  hav  used  mixing  with  the 
manure  and  Moss.  Is  this  so  ?— E.  P.  S. 

997. — Hardiness  of  a Wistaria. — I have  lately 
planted  a Wistaria  in  my  garden,  and  would  like  to  know 
if  it  needs  any  protection  from  the  cold  in  winter,  and  if  so, 
will  it  be  necessary  to  take  it  inside,  and  what  treatment 
does  it  need?  Locality,  Ripley,  Yorkshire.— H.  Rush- 
worth. 

99S.— Strawberry  culture.— I should  be  glad  if 
someone  would  give  me  a few  notes  on  the  culture  of 
Strawberries  in  beds  and  pots  ? I have  a fine  bed  of 
StrawbeiTies.  Should  I cut  off  all  the  runners  of  the 
plants  in  the  bed  and  in  the  pots,  as  I want  some  fine 
fruit? — J.  C. 

990.— Melons  in  a frame,— I have  just  started  a 
frame  of  Melons.  Tne  variety  grown  is  Little  Heath.  Will 
someone  please  to  give  me  a few  instructions  as  to  setting 
the  fruit,  and  ho vv  it  is  done,  and  the  general  management 
of  the  plants  throughout,  as  I do  not  know  how  to  pro- 
ceed?—O.  BEDB’ORD. 

1000. — Fuchsia  losing  its  blooms. —I  shall  be 
much  obliged  if  someone  can  tell  me  wny  the  blossoms 
fall  off  an  apparently  very  healthy  Fuchsia-plant  when 
they  are  just  bursting  into  bloom  ? The  Fuchsia  is  care- 
fully watered  in  a rather  shady  room,  and  it  is  not  in  a 
direct  draught. — SrLVi.^. 

1001.  — Culture  and  cooking  Good  King 
Henry. — Will  someone  kindly  give  me  instructions  as 
to  culture  and  cooking  of  Good  King  Henry  ? Are  the 
leaves  only  eaten  like  Spinach,  and  at  what  time  of  year  ? 
I have  never  seen  the  plants,  so  shall  be  thankful  for  any 
information  ?— Ignor.\mus. 

1002.  —Viola  producing  flowers  of  two 
colours. — I have  at  present  a Viola  in  my  garden  with 
two  distinct  coloured  blooms  on  it — white  and  blue.  They 
come  out  in  pairs  on  the  stem— one  of  each  colour.  Perhaps 
someone  will  kindly'  oblige  me  by  saying  if  this  is  rare  or 
an  unusual  thing  ?— J.  M.  D. 

1003. — Treatment  of  Cacti.— Will  someone  kindly 
give  me  full  information  concerning  the  treatment  of 
Cacti?  The  plant  in  my  possession  bears  bright-pink 
blossoms,  and  commences  blooming  about  Christmas  time  ; 
but  last  year,  just  as  the  buds  were  forming,  the  frost 
prevented  them  from  expanding.  — Mignonette. 

1001. -^Budding  a Brier. — I have  a Brier  with  about 
fiv’e  shoots  on  it.  Will  “ J.  C.  C.,"  or  anyone  else,  kindly 
inform  me  as  to  budding  of  this,  what  month  to  bud,  and 
what  part  of  the  month?  Would  it  be  advisable  after 
budding  to  nip  off  the  leader,  or  let  it  remain  growing, 
and  can  I bud  on  all  the  five  shoots  ? Locality,  Wi'>^an. — 
X.  Y.  - - o 

1005. — Cost  of  a greenhouse,  <feo.— I am  about  to 
put  up  a small  span-roofed  greenhouse,  4 yards  long,  by 
3 yards  wide.  I should  be  very  much  obliged  if  someone 
would  kindly  give  me  a slight'idea  of  what  it  would  cost — 
fittings  and  everything  complete?  Also  what  size  and 
quantity  of  hot-water  pipes  I should  require  to  heat  it? — 
Enquirer. 

1006. — Taking  up  Potatoes.— I should  like  to 
know  when  Potatoes  could  be  taken  up  to  be  cooked,  and 
is  there  any  criterion  to  go  by?  I ma^'  say  the  Potatoes 
in  question  were  planted  about  the  middle  of  April.  The 
sorts  are  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Sutton’s  Seedling,  Snowdrop, 
and  Imperator.  Which  of  these  would  come  in  for  use 
first?— EliSIE. 

1007. — Wateringr  greenhouse  Azaleas.— I have 
two  Azaleas  in  the  greenhouse,  which,  to  all  appearance, 
are  dying  away.  Is  it  owing  to  giving  them  too  much 
liquid-manure,  or  too  little,  and  do  they  require  much 
water?  They  used  to  be  such  healthy  plants.  I should 
be  glad  of  any  suggestion  that  might  help  them?— J.  Lee, 
Wooers’  Alley,  Dnnfennline. 

1008. — Belladonna  Lily  not  flowering.  — I 
have  had  bulbs  of  the  Belladonna  Lily  in  a sunny  south 
border  for  some  years,  and  never  had  a flower,  tnough  the 
leaves  come  up  and  look  strong  and  healthy.  Would  it  be 
well  to  take  them  up  and  put  in  a greenhouse  ? If  so, 
would  someone  tell  me  when— also  the  proper  treatment 
— and  why  they  do  not  flower  now? — Cottager. 

1009. — Rose  W.  A.  Richardson  not  flower- 
ing.— I have  the  Rose  W.  A.  Richardson  growing  in  an 
unheated  glass  structure,  planted  out  in  a border,  close  to 
the  glass.  It  has  been  in  its  present  position  two  years, 
and  has  run  up  8 feet  or  9 feet  high  ; but  it  has  not  shown 
the  slightest  inclination  to  blossom  this  year  or  last.  What 
must  I do  to  procure  blooms  ? — South  Devon. 

1010. — Neglected  Asparagus-hed.—I  have  just 
moved  into  a fresh  house,  and  there  is  a large  Asparagus- 
bed,  which  seems  to  have  been  very  much  neglected.  I 
am  told  that  the  former  tenants  were  never  very  success- 
ful in  growing  this  vegetable.  The  soil  is  very  heavy 
(clay).  What  had  I better  do?  I use  peat  Moss  litter  in 
the  stables?  Is  this  good  for  the  bed?— E.  P.  S. 

1011. — Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  Cucumbers. 

— I think  of  having  a greenhouse  for  flowering  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums in  in  winter,  and  growing  Cucumbers  in  in  summer, 
and  hope  to  do  them  well  by  following  out  the  advice  so 
often  given  in  Gardening  ; but  I should  like  to  know  what 
plants  (if  any)  would  thrive  with  the  treatment  the  Zonals 
should  receive,  and  also  what  plants  could  be  grown  under 
the  Cucumbers?— H.  E.  Curtis. 

1012. — Heating  a small  greenhouse.  — You 
have  so  often  given  information  about  this  that  my  excuse 
for  troubling  you  must  be  that  I have  only  just  put  up  a 
house.  I shall  be  obliged  if  someone  will  give  me  a 
practical  mode  of  proceeding?  The  house  is  a lean-to, 
11  feet  square,  height  in  front  5 feet,  at  back  10  feet,  and 
rests  on  a single  brick  wall,  and  faces  west.  Fuel  is  very 
cheap,  and  gas  three  shillings  a thousand  feet.  Space  left 
outside  for  heating  3 feet  wide  and  5 feet  deep.  I think 
gas  would  be  the  better,  as  I am  away  all  day,  and  it  would 
not  annoy  my  neighbours.  I have  some  2*inch  wrought- 
iron  pipes  if  of  any  good. — H.  Walsall. 


1013. — Tomatoes  not  setting  their  fruit.— I 
have  a house  of  Tomatoes,  which  are  fine  plants,  between 
3 feet  and  4 feet  high;  but  as  the  flowers  come  they  do 
not  fertilise,  and  there  is  no  fruit.  Can  anyone  tell  nu* 
the  cause  of  this  and  remedy  ?— W.  J.  C. 

1014. — Mushroom  growing.— Will  someone  kindly 
inform  me  as  to  the  best  way  of  treating  my  Mushroom- 
beds?  I have  one  In  the  garden  in  a frame  with  glass 
over  it  to  keep  the  heat  in.  Would  it  be  best  for  me  to 
shade  the  glass,  and  have  turf  or  soil  over  the  manuf<», 
and  how  often  should  I water  it?  I have  another  in  the 
stable  with  but  very  little  light.  Will  that  place  suit  ii  ? 
— One  INEA^ERIE^^CED. 

1015. ~Grafting  and  budding  Rhododen- 
drons.— As  I have  some  self-sown  Rhododendrons  (pon- 
ticum,  I think)  in  my  garden,  now  about  3 feet  high,  I am 
desirous  of  grafting  or  budding  them  with  better  sorts. 
Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  as  to  the  best  method  and 
time  of  doing  this,  and  whether  it  is  a work  that  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  succeed,  though  done  b^'  an  in- 
experienced person? — Borderer, 

1016. — Evergreen  climber  for  a house.— I 
should  like  to  cover  my  house  with  some  close  and  quick- 
growing  evergreen.  Will  someone  kindly  say  what  is  the 
best  to  plant?  Would  Ivy  be  the  best,  cheapest,  and 
quickest  to  grow,  and  if  so,  what  kinds  should  1 plant  for 
the  different  aspects  ? Front  of  house  faces  west,  one  side 
south,  the  other,  of  course,  north?  I shall  be  glad  of  any 
information  as  to  kinds,  cost,  time  to  plant,  &6.  ?— J.  Key 
Allen. 

1017.  — Malformed  Roses.— Can  anyone  kindly  tell 
me  the  reason  and  remedy,  if  there  is  one,  for  Gloire  de 
Dijon  Rose  producing  hard  and  malformed  flowers  ? Tae 
trees  affected  are  both  on  their  own  roots,  and  are  in  good 
heilth.  The  elder  tree  of  the  two  loses  the  sun  about 
2.30  p.ra.  The  o her  and  younger  one  has  the  sun  all  day 
long.  The  trees  were  well  manure  I in  the  winter  and 
watered  regularly  in  the  dry  weather  in  May,  Locality, 
Great  Yarmouth.— Norfolk. 

1018.  —A  shaded  greenhouse.— I have  a green- 
house so  shaded  by  my  neighbour’s  trees  that  the  sun  is 
off  It,  even  in  June,  bv  2 o’clock  p.m.  Although  it  has 
a good  share  of  light  and  heat  in  the  morning,  I have 
great  difficulty  in  growing  Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias  in  it, 
at  least  in  inducing  them  to  bloom.  Would  artificial  heat 
in  these  circumstances  be  wisely  applied  ? Would  it  make 
up  for  the  absenee  of  sun,  or  would  it  be  likely  to  do  more 
harm  than  good  ? — G.  M. 

1019. — Vine  losing  its  bunches  of  fruit.— In 
March  last  I had  a Vine  planted  in  a prepared  border  out- 
side my  greenhouse  at  the  south  end.  The  house  is 
12  feet  by  20  feet ; it  is  not  heated.  The  Vine  is  a Black 
Hamburgh.  It  cost  10s.  6d.,  and  was  described  as  a 
fruiting-ciiie.  It  has  grown  well  and  I have  trained  it  to 
copper  wire  1 foot  from  the  glass.  It  is  quite  free  from  any 
insect  pest,  and  its  leaves  are  in  splendid  condition.  It 
put  out  about  12  bunches  of  bloom,  but  all  withered  off. 
Gan  anjmne  tell  me  why  this  is?— Hamburgh. 

1020. — Treatment  of  Begonias.— Now  that  the 
Begonia  season  has  commenced  «an  anyone  kindly  instruct 
an  amateur  grower  how  to  prevent  or  to  remedy  the  two 
most  annoying  qualities  these  interesting  plants  possess, 
and  that  is  the  habit  of  dropping  their  flower-buds,  and  of 
rotting  off  their  stems  or  branches  when  the  plant  appears 
to  be  in  its  prime  ? I have  some  tubers  which  1 have 
grown  for  3'ears,  which  neither  drop  bud  nor  rot ; but  I 
have  others  which  do  either  one  or  the  other  of  these 
things  persistently  year  after  year,  and  some  which  do 
both.  Is  there  no  remedy  ?— E.  M. 

1021. — Plants  for  windows  and  window- 
sills.— IjThe  front  of  my  house  faces  south,  and  I should 
be  glad  to  know  what  foliage  plants  I could  best  grow  in 
the  windows?  Would  any  kind  of  Palms  answer  ? If  so, 
kindly  say  best  varieties?  The  sun  is  there  up  to  one 
o’clock.  2,  I presume  the  back  of  my  house  would  face 
north,  80  would  also  be  glad  to  know  what  kind  of  plants  I 
can  get  to  grow  in  the  windows  there.  The  sun  only 
reaches  it  about  four  o’clock  p ra.  3,  Then  again,  I should 
be  glad  to  know  what  I can  grow  outside  on  the  window- 
sills in  front  and  back  ? — Arthur  Simpkins. 

1022. — Late -pruned  Vines.— I have  a (o  .1  green 
house  containing  four  Vines,  three  being  Black  Ham- 
burghs,  and  one  a Black  ^Muscat.  I suppose  they  have 
been  planted  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  They  have 
always  borne  well,  scores  of  bunches  having  to  be 
removed  every  spring.  I have  for  the  past  few  years 
allowed  one  bunch  to  each  spur.  They  are  grown  on  the 
long  rod  system.  I have  yearly  pruned  them  as  soon  after 
Christmas  as  possible.  Being  a bit  overworked  and  busy  this 
year  I had  to  let  them  stay  until  the  sap  rose.  I haVe  read 
or  been  told  that  after  the  leaves  are  out  pruning  may  be 
done  but  not  while  the  sap  is  rising.  I therefore  waited 
a bit.  The  Muscat  Vine  has  broken  as  before  and  has  a 
sufficiency  of  Grapes  on  now.  The  Black  Hamburgh  did  not 
break  until  long  after  the  Muscat  and  then  very  sparingly, 
several  buds  not  breaking  at  all.  I took  up  one  or  two 
young  rods  last  year  and  these  are  just  the  same.  As  soon 
as  I thought  fit  i cut  out  an  old  rod  from  each  Mne.  The 
Vines  now  are  very  spare  of  leaves  both  on  old  and  new 
canes,  and  not  a bunch  of  Grapes.  Why  should  this  be? 

I may  add  that  during  the  cold  daj's  the  cats  broke  several 
panes  of  glass  in  the  roof ; but  as  most  of  them  were  over 
the  Muscat,  which  really  requires  more  heat,  I cannot 
think  that  can  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  May  I hope 
for  some  Grapes  next  year  if  the  Vines  are  pruned  earlier 
as  previous  to  this  year? — G.  Robinson. 

REPEATED  QUERY. 

850.— Neglected  wall-trees.— Will  someone  kindly 
let  me  know  the  proper  way  to  manage  wall-trees  that 
have  been  neglected  for  a number  of  years,  as  regards 
pruning?  They  are  now  about  1|  feet  from  the  wall,  in 
long,  naked  spurs  ; but  a lot  of  shoots  are  growing  on  the 
top  of  these  that  never  bear  fruit.  I was  advised  last 
winter  to  cut  baok  all  the  largest  spurs  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  trained  branches,  and  so  I did.  They  are  all  growing 
a lot  of  young  shoots  that  are  about  a loot  in  length  now. 

I would  like  to  know  if  I did  right  in  cutting  them  baok? 

I would  like  also  to  know  if  I should  cut  back  the  young 
shoots  now  to  cause  them  to  bear  fruit  next  year?  The 
trees  above  are  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums  and  one 
Peach.— Anxious  Enquirer. 
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To  the  following  q^ieries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; Init  reader^i  are  invited  to  give  furthr 
answers  nhonld  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  varioiis  subjects, 

1025.— Unhealthy  Disa  grandiflora  (ir.  ^.).— 

I should  think  your  plant,  as  well  as  the  Masdevallias,  has 
a bad  attack  of  black  thrips. — M.  B. 

102G.— Hardy  Orchids  ((?.  A'.).— You  will  obtain 
these  best  from  Messrs.  Backhouse  & Son,  of  York,  or  ^Ir. 

T.  Ware,  of  Tottenham.  Either  or  both  will  be  happy  to 
send  you  a list  if  you  apply.— M.  B. 

1027. — Early  Turnips  {T.  A'.).— Snowball  and  White 
Strap-leaf  are  excellent  early  Turnips  for  jjeneral  use. 
When  sown  in  succession  thev  come  in  fine  and  tender  all 
the  season,  and  for  later  use  a g’ood  breadth  may  be  sown 
in  Au;>-ust. 

102S.— Hardy  plants  (M.  The  plants  men- 

tioned by  me  in  Gaudrnixg,  May  31st,  paye  187,  should  be 
obtained  of  Mr.  Backhouse,  of  York,  or  Mr.  Ware,  of  Totten- 
ham. Some  1 do  not  think,  however,  are  in  cultivation  in 
nurseries.  Try  the  director  of  Kew  Gardens. — M.  B. 

1020.— Oamellia-leave.s  ciirling(C.  A.).— Perhaps 
the  plants  are  dry  at  the  root.  Place  the  pots  in  a tub  of 
or  tank  of  water  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  and  if  the  plants 
have  made  their  ^-rowth,  place  them  out-of-doors  in  a 
shady  situation  ; but  not  under  trees.  Syrin;^e  them  daily 
during  the  summer. 

1030. — Melons  ripening  (X.  V.  Z.).~Yon  will 
easily  tell  when  a Melon  is  ripening  by  the  perfume  it  will 
emit  on  opening  the  frame  in  the  morning.  When  this  is 
observed,  e.xamine  the  fruits,  and  when  you  find  them 
begin  to  crack  round  the  base  of  the  stalk,  cut  them  at 
once  and  put  them  in  a cool,  dry  place  till  wanted  for  use. 

1031. — Dandrobium  amoenum  (G.  \V.  A.j.— This 
is  the  name  of  the  flowers  sent,  and  its  home  is  in  Nepaul, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  few  Dendrobes  which  thrive  in  a 
somewhat  low  temperature.  The  flowers  are  very  fragrant. 

It  is  a kind  introduced  by  Mr.  Wm.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  some 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago;  but  now  appears  scarce. — 
M.  B. 

1032. — Sa-wdast  for  blanching  Celery  (//.  E.). 

— Fresh  sawdust  will  not  do  for  blanching  Celery,  as  it 
would — especially  if  from  Pine  wood — impartan  unpleasant 
flavour.  But  when  it  has  been  laid  up  in  a heap  for  twelve 
months  we  have  used  it  with  advantage,  ami  the  Celery 
turns  out  from  it  beautifully  clear  and  free  from  speck  or 
blemish. 

1033. — Plunging  and  watering  Balsams 
(IT.  P.  B ). — Cocoa-nut-fibre,  old  tan,  orspent  Hops,  would 
be  better  than  sawdust,  as  the  latter  is  apt  to  breed  fungus 
in  the  soil.  You  cannot  have  anything  better  than  liquid- 
sheep-manure  for  watering  them  with.  Apply  it  in  a weak 
state  at  first  two  or  three  times  a week,  and  gradually 
increase  its  strength. 

1034. — DendrobiumthyrsiflorumfM.  B.  W.).— 
This  is  the  name  of  your  flower,  and  not  D.  densiflorum. 
It  dUfers  in  having  much  longer  and  almost  terete  stems. 
Its  sepals  and  petals  are  snow-white,  with  a rich  orange- 
yellow  lip.  The  flowers  are  closely  set  upon  a long  pendu- 
lous spike  or  raceme.  The  plants  can  be  easily  distin- 
guished at  any  season. — M.  B. 

1035. — Cypripedium  purpuratum  {Ellen).— k 
very  fine  variety  indeed,  having  much  colour  in  the  dorsal 
sepal.  The  plant  is  a native  of  Hong  Kong.  It  is  an  old 
species,  having  been  introduced  many  years  ago,  and  it 
first  flowered  in  this  country  upwards  of  fifty  years  ago. 
It  is  a very  beautiful  plant,  for  a long  time  supposed  to 
be  a native  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. — M.  B. 

1030.— Mysticidium  fillcorne  (E.  B.  .S'.  ).--The 
plant  you  name  is  this  species,  no  doubt.  It  is  very  near 
to  Angrsecum  ; indeed,  the  plant,  when  in  flower,  has 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  Angrajcum  falcatum  from 
Japan.  It  is  a native  of  South  Africa  ; but  I do  not  know 
from  what  part.  It  enjoys  sunshine  and  light,  and  should 
be  grown  upon  a block.  Glad  to  hear  of  your  success. — 
M.  B. 

1037. — Onions  diseased  (.V,  1".  Z.,  Hull).— Yon 
should  have  given  us  some  particulars  of  the  disease.  Two 
small  Onions,  smashed  into  pulp  by  the  postman,  and  a 
mere  enquiry  as  to  the  “ cause  of  the  Onions  going  bad,” 
is  very  mystifying.  If  the  Onions  have  not  formed  bulbs 
it  maybe  owing  to  an  attack  of  a fungus  allied  to  the 
fungus  of  the  Potato-disease  in  a very  early  stage  of 
growth  of  the  seedling  Onions.  Such  cases  are  common. 
Some  growers  think  they  can  prevent  this  state  of  things 
by  autumn  sowing.  If  you  will  give  us  particulars  of  your 
case  wc  will  endeavour  to  reply. — W.  G.  S. 

1038. — Cottage  brewing  {Xemo)—k  cottage  brew- 
ing license  is  based  on  the  annual  value  of  the  premises. 
The  rent  hspmnd  facie  the  annual  value  of  the  premises, 
and  the  rateable  value  dees  not  represent  the  annual 
value  Consequently,  it  is  the  rent  that  must  not  exceed 

per  annum,  if  the  occupier  is  to  brew  without  a license. 
If  for  any  reason,  such  as  the  house  being  occupied  by  its 
owner,  and  difficulty  arises,  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue  may  ascertain  the  annual  value  by  such  means 

they  think  fit,  and  their  decision  shall  be  final. 

1039  —Orchids  from  the  Khasia-hills  (•/.  /?., 
Cheshire). — The  Dendrobes  you  name  will  all  re(juire 
resting  after  growth,  D.  chysotis  is  perhaps  one  that 
requires  more  attention  than  many.  The  Cymbidiums 
may  also  have  a partial  drying,  but  be  careful  with  the 
V^anda  ccErulea.  I have  seen  this  plant  done  best  when 
grown  in  moderate  heat,  with  full  exposure  to  the  light 
and  an  abundance  of  air,  and  wintered  in  the  cool-house 
along  with  Odontoglossum.  Rest  your  Aerides  in  the 
cool-house  and  keep  it  dry.  I am  glad  to  find  you  succeed 
with  so  many  kinds. — M.  B. 

1040.— Unhealthy  Pansies  (Anna  Demfrey). — 
The  Pansies  are  badly  attacked  with  green-fiy  ; try  dustini. 
them  over  with  Tobacso-powder  or  snuff  and  frequently 
syringe  the  plants  with  Tobacco  water,  and  also  with  clean 
water.  Mulch  over  the  surface  of  the  bed  to  keep  in  the 
moisture  in  the  soil.  Some  of  the  worst  of  the  leaves  had 
better  be  pinched  off  and  burnt.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
begin  to  grow  freely  the  fly  will  leave  them.  It  will  be  a 
peat  help  to  the  plants  to  pi  k off  all  flowers  and  flower- 
nuds  for  a time.  Keep  the  healthy  seedlings  away  from 
the  old  plants  by  all  means.  Perseverance  is  the  great 
hing  with  whatever  remedy  is  adopted 


1041. — The  Mezereon  (Daphne  Mezereum) 

(Z>.  M). — Yes,  this  is  no  doubt  the  earliest  flowering  shrub 
we  possess,  and  yet  it  is  much  neglected,  and  but  seldom 
met  with  in  good  comiibion  in  modern  gardens,  although 
in  point  of  beauty  and  habit  of  growth  there  is  little  to 
wish  for.  Being  of  moderate  growth,  its  best  position  is 
alone  in  the  shrubbery,  or  on  the  turf,  when  its  blossoms 
in  early  spring  are  admired  by  everyone. 

1042. — Late-sown  Parsley  (li.  B.  C.).— Where 
large  quantities  of  Parsley  are  re((uired  at  this  season,  it 
is  a good  plan  to  make  a late  sowing,  say  between  the 
middle  and  end  of  July.  A large  proportion  of  all  biennials 
sown  after  midsummer  fail  to  flower  the  following  season, 
and  in  the  case  of  Parsley  it  is  a decided  advantage  to  have 
a part  of  the  crop  in  this  condition,  as  it  permits  the  supply 
to  be  kept  up  without  cutting  too  closely  the  young, 
sprif  g-sown  crop. 

1013.  — Goosebs  rry  - bushes  with  rank 
growth  (G.  H.  M.). — Thin  out  the  rank  shoots  now  on 
the  Gooseberry-bushes  to  let  in  the  sunlight  and  air  to 
ripen  the  wood,  and  at  the  autumn  or  winter  pruning  thin 
out  the  growths  a little  more,  if  necessary  ; but  do  not 
shorten  those  shoots  which  are  left,  and  there  will  be  an 
abundance  of  fruit.  It  is  a great  mistake  to  prune  Goose- 
berries too  hard  on  strong  soils;  their  time  and  strength 
is  frittered  away  in  useless  wood  production  when  such  is 
the  case. 

1041.— Dendrobium  Brymerianum  {T.  C.).— 
This  enquirer  says  : “ What  is  the  matter  with  my  flowers 
of  this  plant?  They  will  not  open.”  I should  iniaginethe 
flowers  that  do  not  open  are  upon  short  bulbs,  and  these, 
being  stout  and  apparently  robust,  do  somewhat  disturb 
your  mind.  They  are,  however,  D.  Brymerianum 
histrionicum.  They  usually  become  fertilised,  and  do  not 
expand,  so  that  the  form  is  useless.  The  flower  sent  is 
all  right,  and  1 should  imagine  is  from  along-bulbed  plant. 
These  are  the  only  ones  to  depend  upon.  I have  seen 
short-bulbed  plants  produce  good  flowers,  but  would 
alway.s  select  the  tall  ones  to  produce  line  blooms. — M.  B. 

1015.— Sowing  seeds  of  hardy  perennials  in 
Jaly  and  August  ( Pereiiiiiitt).—Y[\Q  following  are 
thj  names  of  a few  good  perennials  that  may  be  sown  in 
July  and  August.  All  such  seeds  may  be  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe,  that  being  their  natural  season.  Lupinus  poly- 
phyllus,  L.  macrophyllus.  Foxgloves  (spotted  varieties), 
Dictanmus  fraxiiieila,  Linum  perenne,  Delphininum 
foniiosum,  Veronica  spicata,  Lunaria  biennis,  Columbines, 
Antirrhinums,  Anchusa  italica,  Rudbeckia  Newmanni, 
Campanula  pyramidalis.  C.  nobilis,  Alyssum  saxatile, 
Violas  or  Pansies,  Doronicum  Clusi,  Primula  japonica, 
ami  other  kinds,  Dracocephalum  au.striacum,  Hollyhocks, 
aweet  Williams,  ami  Centaurea  montaua,  «Ssc. 

1046. — Plants  for  sunless  windows  {W.  P.  F.). 
— The  following  Ferns  do  well  in  the  position  named  : 
Asplenium  marirmm,  Lastrea  Filix-mas  cristata,  Foly- 
stichum  angularecristatum,  Scolopendrium  vulgare  inulti- 
fldum,  Adiantum  pedatum,  Cyrtomium  falcatum.  Other 
plants:  Selaginella  Kraussiana  (better  known  as  Lycopo- 
dium denticulatum),  Isolepis  gracilis,  Cyperus  alterni- 
folius,  Draccona  indivisa,  Farfui^ium  grande.  Ficus  elastica, 
Grevillea  robusta,  Coprosma  Baueriana,  and  Abutilon 
Thompsoni.  Many  of  the  dwarfer  kinds  of  Cacti  will  do, 
if  kept  dry,  and  moved  into  the  sunshine  for  a month  or 
two  to  ripen  their  growth.  All  the  Mimulus  family  will 
flower  well  in  a north  aspect,  including  Harrison’s  Musk. 

1047. — Substances  in  a thrush’s  nest  {U. 
Matheson). — The  rounded  masses  you  found  in  the 
thrush’s  nest  are  seeds,  probably  of  some  Grass,  or  perhaps 
some  kind  of  Corn,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  they 
8eedsof,asthey  have  been  evidently  subjected  to  some  treat- 
ment which  has  altered  them  very  considerably.  Perhaps 
they  have  passed  through  the  body  of  the  mother  or  the 
young,  or  being  kept  warm  and  slightly  moist  in  the  nest 
with  the  young  has  had  an  effect  on  them.  I cannot 
account  for  their  presenoe  in  the  nest  and  among  the 
material  of  which  the  nest  is  composed,  unless  the  nest 
was  partly  made  of  some  plant  of  which  these  are  the 
seeds.  I believe  thrushes  generally  feed  their  young  on 
animal  food,  but  it  is  possible  that  tnat  may  have  run  short, 
and  that  the  seeds  were  used  inscead. — G.  S.  S. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

}Ve  should  be  (jlad  if  renders  would  rememher  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post^  and  that  we  cannot  tmd'-r 
take  to  forward,  letters  to  correspondeuts,  or  insert  querie 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Herbert  E.  Brooks. — A very  curious  and  pretty  but  no 

unusual  malformation  in  the  flowers  of  Foxgloves. F 

JIazlewood.  —Have  the  Zonal  Pelargoniums  been  watered 
overhead  when  in  bloom?  If  so,  that  would,  no  doubt, 
account  for  the  appearance  of  the  flowers.  Give  more 

details  about  these  and  Petunias  also. ./.  Stoat. — Apply 

to  Mr.  E.  Hobday,  Cavendish-park  Nursery,  Rock-road 

Cambridge. A.  J.  H. — See  notes  in  Gardening,  June 

14th,  page  208,  and  in  this  week’s  issue,  on  the  Strawberry 

Your  enquiries  are  therein  fully  answered. Cottayer, — 

Apply  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  & Son,  Swanley,  Kent.— — 
Devoniensis. — The  Grapes  sent  are  verybadlv  affected  with 
rust.  What  has  been  the  general  treatment?  We  should 
like  particularly  to  know,  as  the  case  is  an  exceptionally 
bad  one. 


GEORGE  BOYES  & GO. 

on  non  chrysanthemums.  —12  best 

vv/j  UUvJ  varieties  for  medium  and  late  blooming,  Is.  6d 

19  SUMMER -FLOWERING  CHRYSAN- 

THEMGMS  for  outdoor  blooming,  distinct  varieties 

Is.  6d. 

pHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 12  of  the  finest  new 

L/  varieties  in  cultivation,  all  colours,  our  selection,  3s. 

p ERANIUMS. — Our  magnificent  stock  is 

^ uneqjuilled  in  the  kingdom.  We  offer  strong  cutting?  of 
the  following  varieties : Aja.x,  Edith  Pearson,  Aspasia,  Mrs. 
Gordon,  Edith  Little,  Lizzie  Brooks,  Beatri.x,  F.  V Raspail,  Is. 

MUE  OFFER  GUTTINGS  of  the  following 

* * 6 magnificent  Zonal  Geraniums:  Palstaff,  Alex  Albrecht, 
Edith  ytrahan,  Mrs.  Wilders,  Viola,  Ruby,  2s. 

PELARGONIUMS. — Strong  healthy  cuttings  : 

Early  Flora,  Venus,  Volonte  National,  Decorator,  King- 
ston Beauty,  E.  Perkins,  Lady  Isabel,  Eastertide,  Is. 

■yUE  OFFER  CUTTINGS  of  the  following 

> * 6 magnificent  Pelargoniums : Martial,  Galatea,  Lizzie, 
Acis,  Vaubau,  Goldmine,  2s. 

PELARGONIUMS.  — Strong,  well-rooted 

young  plants,  from  3-inch  pots,  4s  per  doz. 

All  post  free  for  cash  with  order  only. 

AYLESTONE  PARK.  L^IOESTER^ 

wIff^’sHnovelties. 

‘‘  SENSATIONAL  FUCHSIAS.”  — Monster 

lO  tiower.^,  largo  as  small  tea-cup.  Masterpiece,  doulile 
blue,  rueuomenal,  double  purple,  striped  scarlet.  Moles- 
worth,  double  white.  The  3 good  plants  free  for  2a.  6d  ; 6 
new  ones,  to  include  the  above  and  the  yellow  Fuchsia,  free 
tor  5.i.  3eud  for  List  of  others. 

‘‘  TTYACINTH  BEAN.” — Grand  climber,  very 

-n.  novel,  red  and  white,  Is.  each.  New  African 'fuberose, 
“Gigautea,”  a wonderful  flower,  large  well-started  bulbs,  Is. 
each.  New  scarlet  Lobelia  fulgens,  3 for  Is.  Seedling  Chry- 
santhemums from  named  incurved  and  Japanese  varieties, 
never  offered  in  England  before,  rare  novelties  m.vy  be 
expected,  6,  free,  2s.  6d. ; 12,  4s.  6d.,  all  free. 

H,  WBFFEN, 

BELCHAMP,  CLARE,  SUFFOLK. 


pHRYSANTHEMUM  PLANTS. —Mrs.  . 

V Hardy,  Monadnock,  Sachem,  Adirondack, 4 new  beautie 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  'plants  o-r  fruits 
sent  to  name  shoidd  always  accompany  the  parcel.,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  G.vrdkninu  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Suuthampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants. — Bebington,  Cheshire.— hahnr- 
num  Adami.  A graft  cross  between  the  common  Laburnum 

and  Cytisus  purpureus.  A remarkable  plant. Silver 

Stork. — Lonicera  involucrata. William  Gover. — The 

proper  name  of  your  Othera  is  Ilex  Integra.  The  flower- 
ing is  a rare  event ; Other  specimen,  Verbascuin  phooni- 
ceum. Somerset. — 1,  Carex  distans;  2,  C.  paludosa; 

3,  C.  pendula  ; 4.  C.  ampullacea  ; 5,  C.  glauca. W.  A. 

1,  Saponaria  oflicinalis  ; 2,  Delphinium  nudicaule. A. 

Hatcher. — 1,  Saxifraga  hypnoidei? ; 2,  S.  granulata  fl.-pl. 

J.  L.  1). — 1,  Caragana  arborescens  ; 2,  Asphodelus 

albus ; 3,  Cardamine  amara ; 4,  TofiUdia  palustris ; 

5,  Callha  palustris. Carolas. — 1,  Erigeron  philadel- 

phicus ; 2,  Genista  sagittalis;  3,  Arum  maculatum. 

North  of  England. — 1,  Begonia  nitida ; 2,  Centaurea 
ragusina ; 3,  Acacia  armata ; 4,  A Citrus.  Send  again 

when  in  fruit. Chout. — A shoot  of  the  Manetti  Rose,  a 

strong  growing  kind  formerly  very  largely  used  as  a stock 
for  dwarf  Roses.  Of  no  use  as  a pot  plant  for  a green- 
house.  C.  E.  T.,  Ivy  Mount,  Soxdhport. — Henbane 

(Hyoscyamus  niger). Latietea. — We  cannot  name 

garden  varieties  of  the  Coleus,  and  the  other  specimen 

sent  had  shrivelled  up  beyond  recognition.  P. 

Williams. — Cannot  name  from  leaves  only.  Send  in 

flower. J.  Kaehler. — The  botanical  name  of  the  Candle- 

plant  is  Cacalia  coccinea. Ironopolis. — CattleyaMossiaa. 

W.  Egan. — Send  a better  specimen. F.  Bazley. — 

Habenaria  albida. J.  B.  R. — 2,  Ficus  repens;  4,  Ap- 

parently Gypsophila  paniculata ; but  specimen  was  a 

very  bad  one. Oliver  Coombey. — 1,  Euphorbia  splen- 

dens;  2,  .fEschynanthus  fulgens ; 3,  Spir®a  ariaefolia; 

4,  Calycanthus  floridus. Bee. — 1 and  3,  Insuflicient 

specimens ; 2,  Apparently  the  Common  Myrtle  (Myrtus 
communis),  but  specimen  was  a wretched  one  ; 4,  Weigela 

rosea. E.  I).  R.—\  form  of  the  Maiden-hair  Fern 

(Adiantum  cuneatum). 


A. 

— - beauties: 

Sunflower,’  Lady  Lawrence,  Percy.  Elsie,  Sabine,  Maiden’s 
Blush,  M.  D.  Sevin.  E.  Molyneux,  the  12,  4s.  12  grand 

Begonias,  3s.  Gd.— THOMAS.  Florist.  Banbury. 

TTERBENAS  ! VERBENAS ! VERBENAS ! 

V —Strong,  healthy,  well-rooted  cuttings  in  best  varieties, 
all  true  to  name,  scarlet,  white,  purple,  piuk,  crimson,  and 
striped,  5s.  100;  2j.  6d.  50;  Is.  4d.  25,  postpaid;  cash  with 
order.— A,  .STROULGER,  Florist,  Barnham,  Beccles,  Suffolk. 

QPECIAL  CHEAP  OFFER  of  LYE’S  FUCH- 

W SIAS  of  1887  and  1888.— Abundance,  A.  Earle.  Lovely 
Eureka,  .Surprise,  B Pearson.  W.  Glass,  W.  Long,  Virginii^ 
Gem  of  Lavington,  Loveliness,  1 of  each  for  Is  3d,,  worth 
double;  also  6 choice  doubles,  Molesworth,  Col  Domine, 
Hoche  La  France,  Gen.  Lewal,  S Berlet,  Is.  3d.  6 beauti’ul 
Coleus,  splendid  sorts,  Is.  3d.;  12  do.,  2s.  All  above  strong 
plants  named,  post  free.  P.O. — JAd.  BLAlvEMORE,  bt. 
George's,  Wellington,  Salop. ._ 

6D.  per  score,  all  transplanted. — Stocks, 
choicest  imported,  Dianthus,  «loiible  Zinnia,  Mari^lds, 
African  and  French.  Everlastings,  Pyrethrum,  Summer  Chry- 
santhemums, Cornflowers,  Phlox,  Tagetes.  Splendid  value, 
sure  to  please.  Order  2s.  6d..  free. — J.  ILLMAN,  Lincoln. 


in  nnn  tuberoses.— G flowering  bulbs, 

XU,UUU  Is.  3d.:  3 Spiriea  palmata,  Is.  3d.;  3 double 
Spiriea,  Is.  3<L,  free.— TURNER,  Thatto-heath.  St.  Hetens^ 

Q BEAUTIFUL  LEAF  BEGONIAS,  Is.  3d.  ; 

O 3 perpetual  tlowerers,  Is.  3d. ; 3 tuberous,  rooted,  Is.  3d., 
carriage  paid. -TURNER,  Thatto-heath,  St.  Helens. 

B”EACHEY’S  begonias.  — One  of  finest 

Collections  in  world.  Twelve  superb  named  doubles  aud 
singles,  half  each,  15s„  21s.,  36s.  Grand  new  erect  giant 
singles,  all  proved  and  marked  to  colour,  7s.  6d  dozen,  50b. 
100.  2nd  qiKility,  3s.  6d.  dozen.  Choice  proved  doubles,  to 
colour,  10s.  and  18s.  dozen.  Seed,  Is.  and  2s.  6d.  packet,  mixed 
double  and  single.  Catalogue.— Kingskerswell,  Devon. 

PEACHEY’S  PRIMROSE,  POLYANTHUS, 

JJ  PANSY  SEED  now  ready.  Superb  Hybrid  Primrose, 
containing  new  shades  of  blue,  Is.,  2s.  6d.  Giant  PolyarRhus, 
white,  yellow,  crimson,  6d.,  Is.;  orange,  extra  dark,  Hose- 
in-Hose,  Jack  in  Green,  Is.,  Is.  6d.  All  sorts,  mixed,  Jd.,  Is. 
per  packet.  Other  Flower  Seeds,  see  Catalogue.  Graud  Show 
or  Fancy  Pansy,  Is.,  2s.  6d.  pkt.— Kingskerswell,  Devon. 

■bEACHEY’S  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 

Twelve  best  prize-winning  sorbs,  truly  named,  Incurved, 
Japanese,  reflexed,  Anemone,  3s.  Cuttings  half  price. 

"I'^OnTliMJDTNG  PLiAN  IS  for  5s. — G.  ASH- 

lOU  ENDi  N & SONS  otter  their  Cheap  Boxes  of 
loutaining  50  Gerauiums  of  best  sorts,  2)  blue  Lobelia,  lu 
Sweet  Ageratum,  10  Fuchsias,  10  Verbenas  10  Coleue,  10 
Calceolarias,  10  choicest  Asters,  for  5s. ; or  bO  for  2^6d. , post 
free  9d.  and  6d.  extra.  P.O, O.  with  order.  These  Collections 
gave  great  satisfaction  last  year.  Receiving  numerous  tosti- 
TVArktaioia Tho  ’NTnr.QPrips.  Gravesend. 
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ROSES. 

ROSES  UNDER  GLASS. 

The  present  is  a good  time  to  prune  establishec 
Roses  that  are  growing  under  glass.  I do  no 
mean  that  they  should  he  so  severely  pruned  ai 
is  necessary  in  the  winter.  What  requires  t( 
he  done  now,  however,  is  to  out  away  a gooc 
deal  of  the  weak  growth,  especially  that  whicl 
has  flowered.  The  object  of  this  is  to  throw  tin 
strength  of  the  roots  into  the  strong  growth: 
that  the  plants  will  now  be  making,  as  it  is  thesi 
vigorous  shoots  that  will  produce  ■ the  bes 
flowers  next  year  after  they  have  been  cut  bad 
a little.  I have  just  recently  cut  away  quite  < 
large  armful  of  useless  shoots  from  a plant  o 
VV.  A.  Richardson,  leaving  all  the  stroni 
ones  their  whole  length.  I should  better  de 
scribe  what  I have  done,  perhaps,  if  I said  ! 

growth,  as  that  is  simpli 
all  I have  done,  which  now  leaves  plenty  of  rooii 
for  light  and  air  to  circulate  about  the  shoot: 
^■11^  left.  The  result  of  this  treatmen' 
will  be  that  the  remaining  shoots  will  se 
stronger,  as  well  as  better  ripened,  than  woulc 
be  the  case  if  left  so  much  crowded  as  thei 
were  before.  A plant  of  Niphetos  I have  deal: 
with  in  the  same  way,  while  Fortune’s  Yellow 
and  Mar^chal  Niel  I cut  back  pretty  close  to  the 
old  wood  some  time  ago.  It  is  not  a good  plar 
to  train  the  young  growth  in  too  severely  at  this 
time  of  year.  I find  I get  better  ripened  wooc 
by  allowing  it  more  freedom.  The  farther  it  ii 
kept  away  from  the  glass— within  reason — th( 
less  green-fly  and  mildew  will  attack  it.  ^As 
as  the  thinning-out  is  done,  the  plants 
should  be  well  syringed  with  soapy  water.  Soft 
soap  dissolved  in  warm  water,  at  the  ratq  o: 
2 oz.  of  the  soap  to  1 gal.  of  water,  is  what  ] 
use,  and  which  I find  is  the  best  remedy  for  hot! 
green-fly  and  mildew.  Roses  growing  in  inside 
borders  or  in  pots  require  liberal  suppliest  ol 
water  all  through  the  summer  months,  and-  tc 
keep  up  the  fertility  in  the  soil  some  sort  ol 
liquid  stimulant  should  be  used  at  each  alter- 
nate watering,  or  a weak  growth  will  be  the  re- 
sult, and  weakly  spray-growth  means  that  the 
flowers  next  year  will  be  of  a corresponding 
size.  Where  Roses  have  to  be  grown  with  other 
plants  it  is  a difficult  matter  to  give  both  the 
tr^tment  they  require.  In  the  way  of  fruit. 
Peaches  and  Roses  do  very  well  together 
especially  in  miheated  structures.  The  Peach- 
trees  require  plenty  of  air  in  the  autumn  to 
ripen  the  wood,  which  is  just  what  the  Roses 
also  require,  while  the  treatment  that  suits  the 
Leaches  in  the  spring  is  just  right  to  bring  the 
Loses  into  flower  early.  Pot-Roses  that  have 
pown  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  with 
other  plants,  that  do  not  require  so  much  air, 
are  better  in  the  open  air  after  midsummer-day 
IS  past.  The  pots  should  be  plunged  to  their 
rims  either  in  a bed  of  soil  or  coal-ashes,  and  be 
regularly  watered  in  dry  weather.  Roses  grown 
in  pots  for  early  forcing  should  be  repotted 
early  m August  if  they  want  it;  but  plants  in 
pots  9 inches  and  more  in  diameter  will  fre- 
quently  go  on  for  two  years  without  any  further 
attention  than  a top-dressing  of  good  soil  and 
the  rearrangement  of  the  drainage.  Except  for 
plants  .3  feet  and  more  in  height  with  a good  many 


branches,  very  large  pots  are  not  desirable,  better 
results  being  obtained  from  those  of  medium 
size,  as  it  is  very  necessary  to  have  the  pots  full 
of  roots  by  the  time  that  forcing  commences. 
When  it  is  decided  not  to  shift  into  larger  pots, 
one-third  of  the  old  soil  should  be  taken  away 
from  the  roots,  and  its  place  supplied  with  good 
turfy-loam  and  a good  sprinkle  of  coarse  grit  or 
sand.  As  soon  as  the  repotting  is  completed 
stand  the  plants  in  a shady  corner  where  they 
are  protected  from  drying  winds  as  well  as  sun. 
The  roots,  of  course,  must  not  be  allowed  to 
suffer  for  the  want  of  water.  A month  later 
place  them  in  a position  where  they  get  all  the 
sun  to  harden  the  growth.  J.  C.  C. 


Roses  on  trees.— There  may  be  objec- 
tions to  training  Roses  to  trunks  of  trees,  and 
one  of  the  most  powerful  is  that  the  use  of  the 
necessary  tacks  for  fixing  the  stems  is  injurious 
and  a disfigurement.  This  style  of  gardening 
is  now  carried  out  at  Syon  House,  Brentford, 
and  if  a few  tacks  are  used,  and  these  as  small 
as  possible,  no  harm  can  result,  while  the  wreaths 
of  white  flowers  clustering  round  the  rich-brown 
bark  give  that  picturesque,  wild,  and  natural 
appearance  to  a garden  that  is  inexpressibly 
charming.  A few  of  the  trunks  of  the  trees  in 
the  magnificent  grounds  at  Syon  House  are  thus 
enriched,  and  Noisette  Roses  are  the  kinds  used. 
Aged  specimens  of  trees  fast  decaying,  and  be- 
coming in  a certain  sense  unsightly,  are  generally 
selected  for  the  Roses  to  ramble  over,  and  this 
they  do  most  effectually.  One  Cedar  almost 
dead  was  embellished  with  Virginian  Creeper, 
and  a large  tree  of  the  Red  Cedar  was  draped 
with  this  climber,  the  shoots  hanging  gracefully 
down  and  covering  what  would  have  been  an 
unsightly  stump.  In  another  part  a Vjrginian 
Creeper  was  fast  hiding  the  bareness  of  a Monkey 
Puzzle,  or  Araucaria,  that  had  lost  its  lower 
limbs.  The  time  to  see  the  Ampelopsis  is  the 
autumn,  say  the  mouth  of  October.  Then 
its  rich-green  leafage  changes  gradually 
to  brilliant-crimson  tints,  which  light  up 
the  garden  with  intense  colour.  A tree 
veiled  with  shoots  and  tendrils,  as  the  Red 
Cedar  at  Syon,  looks  in  the  autumn  as  if 
encircled  with  fire.  This  kind  of  gardening 
can  be  overdone.  Only  a little  is  wanted,  and 
in  such  a place  as  Syon  House  tliere  are  always 
weather-beaten  tree  monarchs,  wliose  very  age 
commands  reverence,  that  may  be  made  pictur- 
esque and  beautiful  by  planting  against  uioir 
hollow  trunks  Roses  or  creepers  of  the  nature  of 
the  Ampelopsis.  Breaks  of  white  Roses  here  and 
there  in  a large  park  certainly  have  a 'peculiar 
beauty  in  the  summer  months. — E. 

1009. — Rose  W.  A.  Richardson  not 
flowering. — I am  well  acquainted  with  the 
disappointing  character  of  this  Rose  sometimes. 
In  some  cases  it  refuses  to  grow  ; in  others,  as 
in  yours,  it  does  not  flower  freely.  The  best 
advice  I can  give  you  is  to  wait  until  another 
year  to  see  if  it  will  blossom.  Meanwhile,  keep 
the  growth  thinned  out,  and  at  least  12  inches 
from  the  glass.  If  you  watch  tlie  pages  of 
Gardening  you  will  see  an  article  from  my  pen 
treating  of  this  and  other  Roses  under  glass.  If 
you  follow  the  directions  there  given,  no  doubt 
your  plant  will  behave  better  next  year. — 
J.  C.  C. 


r 993.— Treatment  of  a Niphetos  Rose. 

1 — You  had  better  prepare  a border  for  the  roots 
I and  plant  it  out  in  the  cool-house.  If  you  have 
. the  climbing  variety  of  Niphetos  you  should 
, plant  it  where  it  can  be  most  conveniently 
r trained  under  the  roof.  If  it  is  the  old  variety 
I you  must  place  it  in  a light,  airy  position,  as 
r near  to  the  front  of  the  glass  as  you  can.  Do 
1 not  prune  the  plant  for  the  first  two  years.  If 
^ you  want  early  flowers  you  may,  of  course, 

. plant  it  in  the  otlier  house,  but  I do  not  advise 
> your  doing  so,  as  unless  this  Rose  is  properly 
• managed  it  does  better  without  fire-heat  tlian 
! with  it. — J.  C.  C. 

1017.  — Malformed  Roses.— Malformed 
flowers  on  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  are  very 
common  this  season.  I have  seen  many  of  them, 
and  the  more  vigorous  the  plants  seem  the 
, greater  are  the  numbers  of  these  malformations. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  characteristic  of  this 
! Rose  to  produce  these  disappointing  flowers. 
At  the  same  time  I believe,  in  some  cases  this 
year,  that  the  Rose-maggot  caused  the  injury. 

I These  insects  eat  their  way  into  the  buds  when 
they  are  very  small.  As  the  buds  develop  the 
injury  becomes  more  apparent.  There  are  dif- 
ferent forms  of  malformation,  as,  for  instance, 
some  flowers  will  come  with  green  centres.  It 
is  not  always  possible  to  trace  the  cause  of  this. 
— J.  C.  C. 

1004.— Budding  a Brier.— You  may  bud 
your  Brier  at  once  if  the  shoots  are  strong 
enough,  and  you  can  secure  prominent  buds  to 
, insert  on  them.  Unless  the  Brier  shoots  are 
fairly  hard,  you  had  better  defer  the  operation 
a week  or  two  longer.  I think  that  June  and 
August  are  the  two  best  months  for  budding 
Roses  in.  If  it  is  done  in  the  first-mentioned 
month  there  i»  time  for  the  bud  to  start  into 
growth  and  the  wood  to  get  hardened  before 
winter.  If  delayed  until  August  the  bud 
generally  remains  dormant  all  the  winter,  and 
in  that  condition  is  better  able  to  endure  a 
severe  frost  than  weak  and  badly-ripened 
growth. — J.  0.  0. 


933.  —Heating  a greenhouse.— I happen 
to  have  a house  the  exact  size  and  shape  “ Con- 
stance ” has,  and  the  way  it  is  heated  is  as 
follows  : I procured  a long  piece  of  gas-tuhing, 
and  got  our  local  blacksmith  to  twist  it  while 
hot  to  four  or  five  turns,  so  as  to  form  a small 
coil,  and  fixed  it  in  the  fire-place  with  the  fire- 
bars a foot  below  to  allow  of  a good  fire  being 
made  up  at  night  under  it  to  last  till  next  morn- 
ing. The  fire-door  is  fixed  on  a level  with  the 
fire-bars.  The  coil  is  connected  with  the  larger 
pipes  in  the  greenhouse  by  means  of  “ connect- 
ing pieces  and  diminishing  sockets.  ” Part  of  my 
flue  runs  through  the  house,  so  that  fire-heat  is 
not  wasted.  With  a moderate  fire  the  pipes  are 
hot  in  twenty  minutes.  A tank  to  supply  water 
to  the  coil  is  fixed  a little  above  the  top  row  of 
pipes,  and  connected  by  piping  to  the  bottom  of 
the  coil.  Small  air-pipes  are  also  put  on  the  top 
row  of  pipes  at  the  highest  point  and  taken  up 
through  the  roof.  With  regard  to  the  smoke 
from  the  fire,  in  my  case  a difficulty  presented 
itself,  by  having  to  use  nearly  30  feet  of  piping, 
owing  to  being  surrounded  by  high  buildings. 
This  gives  a quick  draught,  but  this  is  put  right 
by  opening  the  fire-hole  door  a little,  and  it  only 
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needs  small  coke  and  very  fine  slack  in  firing. 
The  apparatus  made  and  fixed,  as  I have 
described,  answers  admirably. — T.  M.  J. 

THSa  OOMINQ  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Wxtracti  from  a garden  diary  ^rom  J uii& 

28th  to  July  5th. 

Prepared  a coal-ash  bed  in  a sheltered  situation  for  th® 
greenhouse  hard-wooded  plants.  All  plants,  such  as 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  and  New  Holland  pilants  generally,  will 
be  better  in  the  open  air  for  a couple  or  three  months. 
Shall  place  the  Camellias  in  a shadv  part  of  the  bed. 
Clearing  out  the  hardwood  stuff  will  give  an  opportunity 
for  filling  the  house  with  Tomatoes,  strong  plants  in 
pots  of  Perfection  and  Hackwood  Park  being  ready  for  the 
work.  Cut  Box  edgings  and  trimmed  Evergreen  hedges 
with  the  shears.  Pruned  back  Lilacs  which  had  become 
rather  overgrown.  Weeding  out  the  longest  branches  has 
given  a neat,  orderly  appearance,  and  there  will  be  but 
little  sacrifice  of  blossom  next  year.  Put  in  cuttings  of 
Pinks  of  various  kinds,  including  a good  collection  of  the 
choice  laced  varieties  ; also  Mrs.  iSinkins,  which  I find 
e.xcellent  for  pot  culture.  Put  in  the  first  batch  of  Pansy 
cuttings,  selecting  the  short  young  growths  coming  up 
from  the  centre  of  the  plants.  Tied  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks, 
&c.  This  is  a weekly  operation  now,  a general  look  over 
being  given.  Something  or  the  other  is  sure  to  require 
attention.  Watered  Tea  and  other  Roses  with  liquid- 
manure.  William  Allen  Richai-dson  has  been  flowering 
with  great  freedom,  both  on  south  and  east  walls.  It  is  a 
pity  this  beautiful  Rose  loses  its  colour  in  hot  weather, 
the  buds  from  the  east  wall  being  the  most  perfect. 
Another  wall  Rose  that  has  rather  disappointed  me  is 
Climbing  Devoniensis ; the  flowers  are  too  few,  though 
they  are  very  beautiful.  It  wants  a large  building,  such 
as  the  gable  end  of  a stable  or  barn,  or  a good  sized  dwell- 
ing-house, where  it  could  have  room  to  grow,  the  position 
at’the  same  time  being  a sunny  one  to  ensure  perfect 
ripening.  Started  the  stock  of  Gesnera  einnabarina. 
These  are  beautiful  things  for  winter  decoration  of  the 
stove  or  a warm  conservatory.  They  may  either  be 
started  in  the  pans  they  have  been  resting  in  since  they 
died  down  after  flowering,  or  be  shaken  out  and  planted 
thinly  in  fresh  pans  of  soil,  which  should  be  fibry  peat  and 
leaf-mould,  with  plenty  of  coarse  sand  and  charcoal  to 
keep  it  open.  These  are  beautiful  plants  for  winter— not 
so  much  grown  as  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  Refilled  a 
number  of  the  conservatory  and  other  baskets.  These  are 
filled  with  large  plants,  so  as  to  become  effective  at  once. 
A good  deal  of  time  has  been  given  up  to  the  destruction 
of  weeds  everywhere,  as  these  must  be  kept  down  if  one 
is  to  have  peace  of  mind.  Thinned  the  growth  of  Tomatoes 
by  Ihe  removal  of  all  side  shoots,  tying  the  main  stems  to 
the  stakes  or  wires  as  last  as  they  need  the  support. 
Plants  growing  under  glass  are  receiving  abundance  of  air 
by  night  as  well  as  day.  I find  this  the  best  antidote  to 
fungoid  and  other  diseases.  Looked  over  Grapes  in  the  late 
house  to  complete  the  thinning.  If  one  thins  ever  so  care- 
fully the  first  time,  there  are  always  small  berries  to  be 
taken  out  later  on.  The  laterals  in  this  house  are  closely 
pinched  back  ; but  I am  not  so  particular  about  pinching 
back  every  young  shoot  where  the  Grapes  are  colouring 
especially  such  kinds  as  Madresfield  Court.  Sowed 
good  breadth  of  Turnips.  Earthed  up  late  Potatoes. 
Planted  out  winter  Greens,  such  as  Broccoli,  cSto.,  as  fast 
as  land  became  vacant.  Some  plants  have  been  set  out 
between  the  early  Potatoes  that  will  be  lifted  shortly. 
Netted  up  ripening  fruits  to  protect  them  from  birds. 


Greenhouse. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — Small  plants  raised  from 
seed  sown  early  in  the  present  year,  and  now  in  little  pots, 
will  require  a shift.  They  should  be  put  into  the  pots  In 
which  they  are  to  remain  for  the  season.  Six-inch  ones  will 
be  large  enough.  Seedlings  cannot  be  expected  to  make  a 
display  the  first  year  equal  to  larger  plants,  neither  will 
they  flower  so  early  ; but,  if  well  treated,  they  will  soon 
begin  to  bloom,  and  keep  on  through  the  autumn.  In 
fact,  the  later  in  the  autumn  they  continue  flowering  the 
larger  the  tubers  will  get,  and  consequently  the  more 
bloom  they  will  give  another  year.  This  section  of 
Begonias  will  succeed  in  any  kind  of  moderately  light  rich 
soil,  either  peat  or  loam  ; but  where  loam  can  be  had  of 
fair  quality,  I should  give  it  the  preference.  A little  leaf- 
mould,  passed  through  a fine  sieve,  so  that  it  can  be  evenly 
mixed  with  the  soil,  will  help  the  growth.  Add  as  much 
sand  as  will  keep  the  whole  porous.  In  potting,  keep  the 
crowns  of  the  bulbs  up  so  as  to  be  about  on  a level  with 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  Drain  w’ell,  and  make  the  material 
moderately  firm  in  the  pots.  Withhold  water  for  two  or 
three  daj's  after  potting. 

Begonias,  old  tubers.— Old  roots  that  were  started 
late  will  now  be  in  flower.  To  keep  up  the  growth  that 
will  enable  them  to  continue  blooming  to  the  end  of  the 
season  they  should  have  manure-water  at  short  intervals. 
It  is  better  to  begin  giving  this  before  the  roots  have  had 
time  to  impoverish  the  soil  so  as  to  check  the  growth 
Let  the  stock,  both  large  and  small,  have  plenty  of  light. 
A cold  frame,  with  the  plants  elevated  so  that  their  tops 
will  be  near  the  glass,  is  a good  place  for  them  until  they 
are  wanted  in  the  greenhouse.  Give  no  more  shade  than 
is  found  necessary  to  prevent  the  sun  injuring  the  leaves, 
as  the  stouter  and  more  compact  the  plants  are  the  better 
appearance  they  will  retain  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
season. 

Veronicas.— Plants  that  have  been  raised  from 
cuttings  during  the  spring,  and  that  are  intended  to  bloom 
through  the  coming  winter,  should  now  have  their  final 
shift.  There  is  much  difference  in  the  size  which  the 
different  kinds  naturally  attain.  This  necessitates  a 
corresponding  difference  in  the  size  of  the  pots.  They  are 
all  free-rooting  and  quick-growing  subjects,  and  do  not  do 
well  if  cramped  too  much.  The  stronger  growers  like  V. 
Andersoni  and  V.  salioifolia  will  require  9-inch  or  10-inch 
pots,  provided  the  plants  are  strong,  and  have  made  good 
progress.  Turfy-loam  that  contains  a good  portion  of 
vegetable  fibre,  about  five  parts  to  one  of  rotten  manure, 
and  a good  sprinkling  of  sand,  is  the  right  compost  to 
grow  \ eronicas  in.  If  the  loam  is  heavy,  add  some  leaf- 
mould.  If  stopping  has  been  attended  to  from  the  time  the 


plants  had  got  fairly  established,  they  will  now  be  furnished 
with  sufficient  branches,  and  nothing  further  in  this  way 
will  be  needed,  except  to  pinch  out  the  points  of  any  shoots 
that  are  taking  too  much  lead  of  the  others.  They 
should  be  plunged  in  a bed  of  coal-ashes  in  a place  where 
they  will  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  until  towards  the 
end  of  September. 

Trltonlas.— These  plants  grow  freely  and  Increase 
fast,  and  unless  they  are  separated  sufficiently  often  before 
the  growth  commences,  they  are  apt  to  get  too  much 
crowded  in  the  pots  to  do  well.  Any  that  happen  to  be 
in  this  condition,  if  not  already  in  pots  as  large  as  it  is 
desirable  to  use,  should  have  a shift,  for,  though  somewhat 
late  in  the  season  to  move  them,  it  is  better  to  do  this 
than  allow  them  to  starve.  If  moved  carefully,  and  the 
roots  no  more  disturbed  than  in  getting  the  old  drainage 
material  away,  the  plants  will  not  receive  any  check.  If 
no  larger  pots  are  given,  they  should  have  manure-water 
once  every  ten  days.  Do  not  apply  it  in  too  strong  a state, 
or  it  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  plants  should 
now  be  plunged  in  coal-ashes  where  they  will  be  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air.  The  ashes  will,  in  the  case  of 
these  Tritonias,  effect  a double  object — in  reducing  the 
labour  in  watering,  and  in  keeping  slugs  and  snails  from 
the  plants,  which  are  more  troubled  with  these  pests  than 
many  things.  A constant  look-out  should  be  kept  for 
these  marauders,  or  they  will  soon  disfigure  the  leaves  so 
as  to  make  the  plants  unsightly. 

Vallotas. — These  bulbs  will  now  have  made  much  of 
their  season’s  growth,  the  leaves  having  attained  nearly 
their  full  size.  Weak  manure-water  should  be  given  about 
once  a fortnight.  This  will  help  to  strengthen  the  plants, 
and  enable  them  to  push  up  strong  flower-stems  which 
are  now  in  the  course  of  formation.  Assistance  of  this 
kind  is  especially  necessary  where  the  bulbs  are  at  all 
crowded  in  the  pots,  a condition  which  Vallotas,  when 
well  grown,  get  into  much  sooner  than  other  bulbous 
subjects.  Let  them  be  fully  exposed  to  the  light,  shading 
no  more  than  is  requisite  to  keep  the  leaves  from  getting 
injured.  When  these  plants  are  grown  with  insuflioient 
light  the  leaves  come  long  and  deficient  in  substance,  a 
state  that  is  adverse  to  their  flowering  well. 

Lilies. — As  the  different  forms  of  L.  longiflorum,  in- 
cluding L.  Harrisi  and  L.  eximium,  that  have  been  kept 
for  late  flowering,  go  out  of  bloom,  the  plants  should  be 
stood  where  they  will  be  full}'  exposed  to  the  sun,  so  as  to 
get  thi  ir  tops  well  ripened,  as  on  this  depends  much  of 
their  flowering  next  year.  If  the  pots  can  lie  plunged  in 
fine  coal-ashes  it  will  benefit  the  plants.  Now,  when  the 
blooming  is  over,  less  water  will  be  required  than  when 
they  were  in  a more  active  state  ; hut  the  roots  must  not 
be  allowed  to  want  moisture,  or  it  will  cause  tlie  tops  to 
die  down  before  their  time,  and  the  longer  they  keep  fresh 
the  better  it  is  for  the  plants.  When  the  tops  have  died 
off  the  soil  must  not  be  let  to  get  dry,  or  the  plants  will 
suffer.  Those  that  were  forced  early  w'ill,  if  they  have 
been  treated  as  advised  for  those  that  bloomed  later,  soon 
begin  to  make  new  leaves,  and  will  most  lit  ely  flower 
again  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  This  section  of  Lilies 
often  does  this,  provided  the  bulbs  have  been  strong  to 
begin  with.  When  the  second  growth  begins  to  move, 
manure-water  should  be  given  at  times  to  help  it,  as 
the  soil  will  by  now  have  got  exhausted,  and  it  will  not 
do  to  i-epot  at  this  time,  as  however  carefully  the  work  was 
done,  the  roots  w’ould  be  likely  to  suffer. 

Lilium  auratum. — Independent  of  the  time  the 
bulbs  were  started,  or  the  temperature  the  plants  have 
been  kept  in,  there  is  a considerable  difference  in  the  period 
of  their  flowering.  Some  appear  to  come  naturally  much 
earlier  than  others.  Any  that  have  flowered  should,  as 
soon  as  the  bloom  is  over,  be  stood  out-of-doors,  and  have 
regular  attention  with  water.  Neglect  in  this  matter 
would  cause  the  leaves  to  die  off  prematurely,  and  do 
much  injury  to  the  bulbs.  This  holds  good  with  Lilies  of 
all  kinds.  When  the  bloom  is  over,  everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  help  the  tops  to  retain  their  vitality 
until  they  die  down  naturally. 

Lilies  for  autumn  flowering.— The  different 
varieties  of  L.  speoiosum,  which  are  so  useful  for  bloomiiig 
at  a time  when  there  are  fewer  greenhouse  plants  in 
flower  than  earlier  in  the  season,  should  now  be  well 
attended  to.  Manure-water  assists  them  much,  especially 
if  the  bulbs  are  underpotted.  Whatever  stimulant  is 
used,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  not  applied  in  too 
strong  a state.  Lilies,  though  they  make  a good  deal  of 
growth  in  little  a time,  are  not  gross  feeders,  or  able  to 
bear  manure-water  being  given  so  freely  as  some  things. 

Pelargoniums. — Young  plants  of  the  large-flowered 
varieties  that  will  bloom  in  winter  with  gentle  forcing, 
and  that  were  struck  last  autumn,  or  early  in  the  past 
spring,  should  be  encouraged  to  make  as  much  growth  as 
possible.  The  larger  they  get,  provided  the  foliage  and 
wood  is  not  gross,  the  more  bloom  they  will  produce.  If 
not  already  in  the  pots  they  are  intended  to  flower  in 
they  should  be  shifted  at  once.  Six-inch  pots  will  be  large 
enough  for  young  stock  of  this  description,  unless  the 
plants  are  stronger  than  usual.  These  winter  and  early 
spring-blooming  Pelargoniums,  in  common  with  other 
large-flowered  varieties,  should  have  the  best  turfy-loam 
that  -an  be  got  with  plenty  of  vegetable  matter  in  it. 
Heavy  adhesive  loam  should  be  avoided.  Mix  about  a 
sixth' p.art  of  rotten  manure  with  the  loam,  and  sand  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  which  the  loam_  naturally  con- 
tains. Pass  the  manure  through  a fine  sieve,  so  that  it 
can  be  evenly  mixed  Those  who  make  the  cultivation  of 
the  large-flow’ered  Pelargoniums  a speciality  have  the  soil 
prepared  a considerable  time  before  it  is  used,_  by  mixing 
the  manure  with  the  loam  in  the  heap,  where  it  is  laid  up 
ridge  fashion.  In  this  case  the  manure  (horse-droppings) 
is  used  whilst  fresh,  before  any  fermentation  has  taken 
place.  In  this  way  the  essence  of  the  manure  gets  diffused 
evenly  through  the  loam,  which,  prepared  in  this  manner, 
is  better  for  the  plants.  The  plants  should  be  kept  in  an 
airy  greenhouse  near  the  glass,  where  they  will  get  plenty 
of  light  through  the  summer  : or  they  will  do  in  a garden 
frame.  They  should  have  air  night  and  day  during  the 
next  two  months,  and  should  not  be  shaded.  They  are 
sun-loving  subjects,  and  do  not  require  any  protection  from 
the  solar  rays.  Attend  to  them  regularly  with  water,  and 
see  that  they  are  free  from  aphides.  Thomas  Baines. 


Roses,  Phloxes,  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks  especially  should 
receive  immediate  attention.  Cuttings  of  Pinks  will  root 
now  under  handlights  or  in  frames  placed  on  a shady 
border.  Make  up  a bed  of  light,  rich  soil,  press  it  down 
moderately  firm  and  give  water.  Tlien  place  on  the 
handlight  and  dibble  in  the  cuttings  1|  inches  apart. 
Keep  close  and  just  moist  till  roots  are  formed  ; then 
ventilate  or  remove  the  lights  for  other  work.  Seedlings 
of  Carnations  that  were  raised  under  glass  in  boxes  will  be 
better  pricked  out  in  beds  in  the  open  air.  They  will  all 
make  flowering  stuff  next  year  if  justice  is  done  to  them. 
Seedlings,  as  a rule,  flowei  very  freely.  One  may  not  get 
the  quality  in  the  flower  , but  there  will  be  a larger 
number  of  them.  It  is  quite  safe  now  to  place  out  large 
specimen  Oranges,  Palms,  Aloes,  and  other  large-sized 
plants,  which  are  benefited  by  being  turned  out  for  a 
couple  of  months  in  some  sheltered  spot  where  they  will 
not  get  torn  by  the  winds.  Shady  positions  may  also  be 
found  for  choice  specimen  Ferns.  Plunge  out  specimen 
Fuchsias.  Agapanthus  unibellatus  and  large  specimen 
Hydrangeas  have  a pretty  effect  plunged  in  retired  spots 
about  the  grounds.  Orange-trees  in  tubs  will  be  more 
appropriately  placed  on  the  terrace  near  the  house.  A 
good  deal  of  work  is  coming  on  in  pegging  downrthe  plants 
in  the  beds  to  induce  them  to  cover  up  the  soil  as  soon  as 
possible.  Train  creepers  on  walls  and  buildings  and 
around  window-boxes.  Do  not  neglect  watering  in  the 
case  of  plants  sheltered  by  buildings  or  trees,  as  they 
rarely  get  enough  moisture  from  passing  showers.  Spare 
Balsams  and  Celosias  may  be  planted  out.  They  often 

.*ke  finer  plants  in  the  open  air  than  when  grown  in  pots 
under  glass. 

Fruit  Garden. 

In  most  cases  I think  Strawberries  are  a pretty  full  crop 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  most  other  fruits 
except  in  the  most  favoured  districts.  The  question  of 
thinning  such  things  as  Plums  will  probably  be  dwelt 
upon,  as  Plums  are  sure  to  be  scarce  and  dear  this  year. 
Still,  those  in  that  enviable  position  of  having  too  many 
Plums  should  either  thin,  if  the  trees  are  of  a manageable 
size  or  mulch  with  manure  to  afford  additional  support. 
Apricot  or  Peach-trees  carrying  heavy  crops  will  be  much 
helped  by  mulching.  As  to  protecting  fruit-tree 
blo^oms  in  spring  : I know  of  one  lofty  wall  covered 
Apricot-trees,  now  carrying  an  excellent  crop,  and  which 
had  no  protection  at  all ; in  fact,  I believe  the  trees  have 
never  had  any,  though  it  would  not  be  safe  to  argue  from 
this  that  in  many  instances  wall  trees  are  overloaded  w’lth 
covering,  as  the  garden  where  the  trees  in  question  are 
growing  is  very  much  sheltered.  Still,  in  carrying  out 
any  operation  much  influenced  by  local  conditions,  such 
as  affording  protection  to  fruit-trees,  the  climate  of  the 
place  apart  from  the  latitude  and  longitude,  should  be 
well  considered.  As  soon  as  the  runners  can  be  obtained 
from  the  early  Strawberries,  they  luid  better  be  layered 
for  forcing.  It  saves  time  to  layer  riiem  into  the  f^uing- 
pots  at  once,  and  the  plants  do  just  as  "’db  Aet  up 
Cherries  and  other  fruits  likely  to  be  eaten  by  birds. 
Fimit-houses  will  need  careful  ventilation.  Neither 
vineries  nor  Peach-houses  should  be  altogether  closed  at 
niitht  now.  The  usual  closing  and  damping  may  be  done 
in  the  afternoon  to  make  the  most  of  the  sun-heat ; but  a 
little  air  should  be  given  about  eight  or  nine  p.m. 


^ _ Pot 

Vines  train  116^“ ;h7gfass.  Tie  in  the  young  wood  in  the  late 
Peach-house.  Succession  Pines  for  winter  fruiting  should 
now  be  shifted  into  fruiting-pots. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Complaints  of  the  disease  appearing  amonj  Tomatoes 
are  rife.  The  only  thing  that  can  save  them  if  disease  is 
present  is  to  stamp  it  out  at  once,  and  give  more  a^, 
eaving  a little  on  at  night,  and  be  careful  m doing  the 
necessary  watering.  All  plants  should  be  mulched  now 
with  manure  to  shelter  and  support  the  surface  roots, 
which  are  numerous  in  the  ease  of  strong,  healthy  plants. 
Sow  Rosette  Colewort,  or  some  other  good  early  Cabbage 
to  plant  thickly  for  Coleworts  in  winter.  Lose  no  time  m 
plating  out  a good  breadth  of  Brussels  Sprouts.  Endive, 
both  the  Green  Curled  and  the  Batavian,  may  be  sown  in 
quantity  now.  Sow  Parsley  and  Early  Horn  Carrots  for 
winter  use,  and  a good  sized  bed  of  Turnips  of  Veitch  s 
Red  Globe  kind  should  be  got  in  for  autumn  and  winter  use. 
There  is  still  time  to  plant  dwarf  Kidney  Beans  for  succes- 
sion, selecting  an  early  kind  for  the  purpose.  Where  it  is 
necessary  to  prolong  the  Pea  season  as  much  as  possible, 
another  sowing  of  early  kinds  should  be  made  ; hut  as  the 
crop  will  not  be  a heavy  one,  several  rows  should  ha 
planted.  Mulch  the  rows  of  Peas  now  m blossoni  with 
good  manure.  Sow  Lettuces  once  a fortnight.  Not  later 
than  the  middle  of  the  month  sow  the  Brown  Cos  for 
autumn  salads.  This  variety  is  so  reliable  that  even  where 
other  kinds  are  grown,  it  should  always 
time  onwards.  Plant  out  Walcheren  Cauliflowers  for 
autumn  ; also  Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant,  which  is  very  service- 
able Water  Vegetable  Marrows  and  ridge  Cucumbers  in  dry 
weather.  Make  up  Mushroom-beds  m the  opcri  air  fm 
autumn  bearing,  or  the  beds  may  be  made  in  J#"  f^e* 
or  cool  stables.  Plant  out  the  mam  crop  of  Celery,  and 
make  a sm.all  sowing  of  Prickly  Spinach.  E.  Hobday. 

Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Bv  this  time  there  should  be  a pretty  good  display  of 
blossom  in  a well-managed  town  garden,  though  the  con- 
tinued cold  and  stormy  weather  keeps  things  all  round 
back  consi'ierably,  and  nearly  everything  >3  lat®''  ‘^an 
usual.  But  some  of  the  bedding-out  plants  ought  to  be 
commencing  to  bloom.  Pelargoniums  especially,  while  the 
earliest  batch  of  hardy  annuals  should  be  very 
Foxgloves,  Lupints,  Canterbury  Bells  and 
fineliiennials  and  perennials  afford  a brave 
foi-iret  to  sow  seed  of  these  invaluable  subjects,  with  that 
of  Wallflowers,  Sweet  Williams,  Pyrethrams,  and  others 
of  the  same  class  before  it  is  too  late,  and  even  Carnations 
soivn  at  once  and  grown  on  quickly  will  mostly  bloom  nex  t 
summer.  These  last  are  now  commencing  to  flow  er,  and 
if  not  already  done  neat  sticks  should  be  placed  to  support 
the  flower-stems.  Carnations  are  not  over  f,° 

the  I 


exact  nature  of  the  soil,  so  long  as  it  is  moderatelj 
sweet,  and  made  quite  firm  about  th^eir  roots  , but^ 
do  them  justice  in  a town  garden  they  should  have  a b^ 

specially  prepared  for  theim  ^ 


Outdoor  Garden. 

Many  flowering  plants  will  be  benefited  by  having  a 
mulch  of  good  rotten  manure  placed  over  their  roots  , 


kinds  iTow  a batch  of  seeSlings  every  year  ; they  are  so 
wonderfully  vigorous  and  floriferous,  and  even  if  many 
woimeriuio  much  from  the  florist’s  point  of 


the  flowers  are  i 
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view  you  can  cut  and  come  again  to  an  almost  unlimited 
extent.  Besides,  they  continue  in  bloom  so  long,  and  the 
pleasure  and  interest  of  watching  the  plants  expand  their 
first  flowers  one  by  one  is  so  great.  In  the  greenhouse 
inany  gay  subjects  are  in  full  bloom  now,  among  which 
may  lie  mentioned  Pelargoniums  of  both  the  large-flowered 
ami  fancy  classes,  Zonals,  and  the  pretty  and  easily  man- 
aged double  Ivy-leaved  varieties.  Fuchsias,  double  and 
single  Petunias,  Heliotropes,  Marguerites,  Calceolarias, 
and  Tttberous  Begonias.  All  these  plants  may  be  done  well 
in  towns,  with  constant  care  and  attention,  of  course. 
Where  either  Vines  or  Cucumbers  are  grown  in  the  green- 
house during  the  summer,  the  fewer  pot-plants  that  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  it  now  the  better.  Under  the  shade 
of  the  latter,  indeed,  nothing  but  a few  Ferns,  Gloxinias, 
flne-foiiaged  Begonias,  or  the  like,  can  be  managed  at  all  ; 
but  where  there  is  a Vine  only  the  tendency  is  to  attempt 
too  much.  The  only  safeguard  against  mildew,  which  is 
sure  to  appear  if  the  house  is  crammed  up  with  a lot  of 
pot  stuff,  IS  to  keep  the  plants  thin,  in  perfect  health,  and 
everything  scrupulously  neat  and  clean,  and  then  with  free 
ventilation  and  an  atmosphere  that  is  neither  too  moist 
nor  very  dry,  you  may  escape.  Attend  carefully  to  the 
training  of  Tomatoes,  both  under  glass  and  in  the  open. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

GIANT  IVIES. 

TiiHRE  are  many  types  of  Iv'y,  each  beautiful  in 
its  way,  and  each  having  its  own  special 
characteristics  in  leaf,  growth,  and  requirements 
as  to  soil  and  position.  The  small-leaved  kinds 
are  usually  tenderer  than  those  with  more 
vigorous  and  bolder  foliage,  and  the  Ivy 
enthusiast  who  grows  a complete  collection  will 
find  that  several  delicate  varieties  will  need  his 
special  care  and  attention.  The  charm  of  the 
Ivy  is  its  diversity  of  character.  It  has  neither 
flower  nor  fragrance  to  render  it  attractive  ; but 
it  has  a richness  and  variety  of  foliage  that 
atone  for  its  failings  in  other  respects.  I con- 
fine my  remarks  here  to  what  we  have  called 
the  Giant  Ivies  to  distinguish  them  from  the 


Large-leaved  Ivy  (Hedera  dentata) 


and  as  soon  as  plenty  of  fruit  s set  and  swelling  they  may 
- have  some  liquid-manure  occasionally,  especially  it  the 
root-run  is  limited.  B.  C.  R. 

987.— Management  of  Tree-Carna- 
tions.— Strike  the  cuttings  early  in  the  season, 
the  earlier  the  better ; grow  on  in  a light,  warm 
house  till  May  ; then  move  to  a cool  pit  freely 
ventilated.  In  June  they  may  be  planted  out 
in  a prepared  bed,  attending  during  summer  to 
the  training,  watering,  mulching,  &c.  Such 
plants  often  do  better  and  throw  up  more  blos- 
soms than  others  of  the  same  stamp  do  grown  on 
in  pots.  They  must  be  potted  up  in  September  and 
placed  in  a shady  position  in  the  open  air  for  a 
time  till  the  roots  are  working  into  the  new 
soil,  then  be  taken  to  a warm,  light  greenhouse. 
The  best  soil  is  a free,  open  loam,  with  plenty 
of  fibre  in  it,  mixed  with  about  a fourth  of  old 
manure. — E.  H, 

979. — Woodlice  in  a greenhouse. — 

The  plan  involving  the  least  trouble  is  to  place 
a toad  or  two  in  the  greenhouse.  They  will 
soon  reduce,  their  numbers.  If  the  place  the 
woodlice  make  their  head-quarters  could  be 
found  they  might  easily  be  destroyed  by  pour- 
ing boiling  water  on  them.  Usually  they  hide 
during  the  daytime  in  some  crevices,  and  when 
these  places  are  found  their  destruction  by 
means  of  boiling  water  is  an  easy  matter. — E.  H. 


large  selection  of  those  having  average  and 
small-sized  leaves.  The  kind  illustrated — viz., 
dentata,  has  the  greatest  right  to  be  called 
“giant.”  It  has  larger  leaves  than  any  Ivy,  not 
excepting  Raegnerina,  algieriensis,  or  the  largest 
form  of  the  Irish  Ivy.  There  is  a special  beauty 
in  this  class  when  appropriately  placed,  and  they 
offer  no  difficulties  in  culture  when  given  in  the 
first  instance  a good  loamy  soil  (moist  preferred) 
and  a fairly  shaded  position. 

Shade  is  not  essential,  but  it  is  desirable, 
as  everyone  knows  who  has  noticed  the  richer 
and  more  luxuriant  leafage  produced  by  plants 
not  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  a summer  sky 
from  morn  till  even.  There  is  in  a suburban 
garden  a damp  shady  wall  entirely  devoted  to 
the  large-leaved  Ivies,  and  they  quickly  covered 
it  with  a mass  of  the  most  splendid  leafage, 
tropical  in  its  aspect,  and  cool  and  refreshing  in 
summer.  Some  plants  put  in  at  the  same  time 
as  the  above,  but  in  a hotter  aspect  and  poorer 
soil,  have  not  made  half  the  progress.  In  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Gardens  at  Chiswick  there 
is  a good  collection  of  Ivies,  and  the  difference 
in  the  growth  of  those  plants  in  a moist,  shady 
aspect  and  those  in  the  full  sun  is  remarkable. 
It  teaches  us  the  value  of  well  studying  the 
nature  of  the  things  we  plant.  Many  people 
make  a false  start  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Ivy.  | 


Any  soil,  situation,  and  treatment  are  thought 
fit  for  the  most  beautiful  of  evergreen  climbers, 
but  a good  soil  and  careful  attention  until  the. 
plants  sliow  by  their  strong  growth  they  can 
take  cave  of  themselves  are  well  repaid  by  a 
more  rapid  growth  and  a richer  surface  of  finely- 
coloured  leaves.  Dentata  I have  fixed  as  the 
largest-leaved  Ivy.  A good  idea  can  be  obtained 
of  it  from  the  accompanying  illustration,  which 
is  taken  from  a young  shoot.  Its  leaf  is  of 
cuneiform  shape,  occasionally  toothed  at 
the  edge,  of  a fine-rich  green  colour,  and 
sometimes  as  much  as  8 inches  or  9 inches  in 
length,  sufficient  to  cover  a large  plate.  There 
is  a very  rich  mass  of  it  in  the  gardens  of  Gun- 
nersbury  House,  Acton,  where  it  rambles  over 
a shed  and  the  fruit-room  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  grounds.  It  is  just  this  kind  of  place  that 
suits  the  large-leaved  Ivies.  Their 

M.vssive  foliage  is  in  complete  harmony 
with  rough  buildings  and  outhouses,  though 
by  this  we  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  they  are 
not  good  wall  kinds.  More  familiar  than  den- 
tata is  Riegneriana,  which  is  a comparatively 
common  Ivy,  and  may  be  found  in  many 
suburban  gardens  in  positions  where  a smaller- 
leaved  type  would  have  been  in  better  keeping. 
It  is  a noble  variety,  climbs  well,  and  the  leaves 
are  each  often  as  much  as  7 inches  long  and 
5 inches  wide — leathery,  deep-green,  and  very 
glossy.  Algieriensis,  also,  has  large  leaves,  of  a 
paler  green  than  those  of  Rajgneriana,  thinner 
in  texture,  smooth,  and  variable  in  shape.  Some 
of  the  forms  of  canariensis  have  very  large 
foliage,  but  dentata  and  Rfegneriana  have  the 
best  claim  to  the  distinction  of  “giant.”  There 
are  some  gardens  where  Ivies  are  well  repre- 
sented, but  there  is  usually  an  undesirable  repe- 
tition of  Virginian  Creepers,  especially  the 
close-growing,  small,  glossy-leaved  Veitchi. 
I say  nothing  in  disparagement  of  these,  but  a 
few  more  climbers  of  the  nature  of  the  Ivy  would 
break  the  formality  ; and  there  can  be  no  two 
opinions  as  to  the  richer  beauty  of  the  glossy- 
leaved Ivy  dentata  over  the  wild,  coarse,  and 
untidy  Ampelopsis.  I commend  the  larger- 
leaved  Ivies  to  those  who  have  out  buildings  to 
cover  with  rich  vegetation.  O. 


CUTTING  VERSUS  SHEARING  SHRUBS. 
At  this  time  of  year  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of 
shrubs  and  trees  is  very  rapid,  necessitating  a 
good  deal  of  cutting  back  to  keep  the  shoots 
from  overhanging  the  walks  or  obstructing  the 
view.  Now  there  are  different  ways  of  perform- 
ing the  same  operation,  but  there  is  a vast  deal 
of  difference  in  the  look  of  the  work  after  it  is 
completed,  for  what  may  be  called  the  rough 
and  ready  way  of  taking  a large  pair  of  shears 
and  cutting  off  everything  that  comes  in  the 
way,  and  is  certainly  the  most  expeditious,  can 
hardly  be  recommended  on  any  other  score,  for, 
although  it  does  very  well  for  hedges  composed 
of  small-leaved  shrubs,  it  is  quite  out  of  place 
for  trimming  more  ornamental  plants,  as  it  not 
only  cuts  off  the  portions  not  required,  but  it 
bruises  and  disfigures  what  is  left  on  by  cutting 
half  through  the  leaves  and  leaving  unsightly 
stumps  that  are  anything  but  ornamental  for  a 
considerable  time.  All  this  can  be  avoided  by 
using  a knife  in  the  place  of  the  shears,  and  a 
good  workman  will  cut  away  with  a knife  what 
is  not  required  so  that  no  one  can  discern  any 
marks  of  the  cutting,  and  the  difference  in  time 
will  not  be  so  great  as  might  be  expected  ; and 
certainly  those  who  value  the  appearance  of 
their  shrubs  will  not  mutilate  them  with  shears 
for  the  sake  of  a little  saving  of  labour.  A 
good  deal  may  be  done  in  winter,  when  the 
growth  is  dormant,  to  do  away  with  the  neces- 
sity for  either  knife-pruning  or  shearing  in 
summer  ; but  in  small  gardens,  where  space  is 
contracted,  one  generally  has  to  cut  back  more 
or  less  both  in  summer  and  winter,  and  I would 
strongly  urge  on  all  to  try  the  effect  of  knife- 
pruning,  as  even  such  a common  shrub  as  the 
Laurel  repays  for  good  pruning  in  the  place  of 
barbarous  shearing.  J.  G. , Hants. 


925.— Pruning  a Ceanothus.— These 
plants  are  robbed  of  their  beauty  by  being 
pruned.  The  less  the  pruning-knife  is  used  the 
better.  It  is  the  long,  2-feet  sprays  that  bear 
the  finest  lot  of  flowers,  and  they  are  far  more 
beautiful  hanging  loosely  from  the  walls  than 
they  are  closely  nailed  in.  Any  pruning  required 
should  be  done  when  the  bloom  passes  away. 
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This  should  merely  consist  in  thinning-out  the 
old,  flowerless  growths,  replacing  them  with  the 
young  ones.  The  shoots  made  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  ought  to  be  left  hanging 
loosely  until  the  flowering  period  is  over  again. 
— J.  D.  E. 

1015.— Grafting  and  budding  Rhodo- 
dendrons.— I will  answer  the  last  part  of 
your  question  first,  by  saying  that  what  you 
propose  to  do  is  not  likely  to  be  very  successful 
in  the  liands  of  an  inexperienced  person.  If  you 
make  the  attempt  you  are  more  likely  to  succeed 
by  budding  than  grafting.  Insert  the  buds  in 
the  stem  of  the  current  year’s  growth  about  tlie 
middle  of  August.  About  the  end  of  March  cut 
down  the  plant  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  bud 
if  you  find  the  latter  is  alive. — J.  C.  C. 

923.— Trees  stripped  of  their  bark.  — The 
remedy  must  surely  be  the  drastic  one  of  planting  fresh 
trees  where  they  have  been  “stripped  of  their  bark.” 
Even  if  it  is  possible  to  save  them,  they  will  not  be  worth 
the  trouble.  The  attempt  in  ray  o\vn  experience  of  such 
cases  has  always  been  that  the  remedy  was  worse  than  the 
disease,  vainly  expecting  a recovery  that  never  came. — 
C.  E.,  Lyme  Reyix. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 

LARGE-FLOWERED  ANEMONE  SECTION. 

Lady  Margaret  family. — Of  all  the  varieties 
contained  in  this  section  of  Chrysanthemums, 
there  is,  perhaps,  not  one  so  highly  prized  for 
exhibition  as  Lady  Margaret  when  seen  in  good 
condition.  Well-grown  blooms  carry  very  full 
centres,  which  is  the  most  essential  point  to  aim 
at  in  the  cultivation  of  this  section.  Of  course 
a full-centred  bloom,  having  a thin,  irregular 
ray  of  guard  florets,  could  not  be  considered 
perfect,  but  it  hardly  ever  occurs  that  a full- 
centred  Anemone  bloom  is  deficient  in  guard 
florets,  except  when  they  decay,  or  get  damaged 
by  insects  or  any  other  cause.  As  a rule,  good 
ray  florets  and  perfect  disc  go  hand-in-hand. 
There  is  one  defect  in  this  variety — the  extremely 
tall  growth  which  strong  plants  make  during 
the  season,  a height  of  7 feet  being  nothing 
unusual  for  this  variety  to  reach  when  the  plants 
are  allowed  to  grow  away  at  will  without  having 
their  points  removed  at  any  stage.  Lady  Mar- 
garet is  easily  known  by  its  foliage  and  manner 
of  growth.  The  leaves  are  deeply  serrated,  and 
the  young  bark  is  exceptionally  dark,  while  the 
lower  part  of  the  stems  quickly  assumes  a ripened 
appearance.  The  variety  is  not  characteristic 
for  great  strength  of  branches,  and  under 
ordinary  circumstances  produces  cuttings  freely. 
As  a whole,  it  is  one  of  the  most  certain  sorts 
to  produce  blooms,  and  one  generally  depended 
upon  by  exhibitors  for  specimen  flowers.  Owing 
to  its  naturally  tall  growth  it  is  not  so  well 
adapted  for  cultivation  in  the  form  of  dwarf 
bushes  intended  to  produce  abundance  of  flowers 
for  conservatory  decoration  only. 

Miss  Annie  Lowe  is  a sport  from  Lady 
Margaret,  which  it  resembles  both  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  blooms  and  in  growth,  except  that  in 
the  latter  respect  the  bark  is  not  so  dark  in 
colour.  The  flower  is  of  very  pleasing  colour, 
the  guard  florets  being  bright-yellow,  while  the 
disc  is  of  a much  lighter  shade.  It  is  a variety 
which  is  certain  to  be  largely  grown,  both  for 
exhibition  and  home  decoration  on  account  of 
its  attractive  colour,  which  stands  quite  alone 
in  this  section.  At  present  it  has  not  been  seen 
in  such  good  condition  as  its  parent,  owing 
possibly  to  the  absence  of  suitable  plants.  In 
the  course  of  another  season  we  may  expect  to 
see  this  variety  developed  more  in  the  form  of 
its  parent.  It  requires  exactly  the  same 
method  of  cultivation  as  does  the  bulk  of 
Anemone  sorts — to  be  grown  on  the  tall  system, 
the  buds  to  be  thinned  to  one  bloom  on  a shoot, 
and  these  to  be  limited  to  three  to  a plant.  It 
was  during  the  year  1887  that  this  variety  was 
introduced. 

Mme.  Goderau  family. — With  the  exception 
of  Fleur  de  Marie,  this  variety  is  one  of  the 
oldest  leading  varieties  in  this  section,  having 
been  introduced  as  far  back  as  1854,  while 
Fleur  de  Marie  dates  back  eight  years  further. 
The  form  of  Mme.  Goderau  is  of  the  finest, 
having  a full  centre  and  evenly-rounded  guard 
florets,  its  only  fault  being  the  smallness  of  its 
blooms.  This  has  a deterrent  effect  upon  the 
cultivation  of  sorts  of  this  class.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  more  showy  Japanese  Anemones 
has,  no  doubt,  been  the  main  cause  of  the  lack 
of  interest  in  the  growth  of  large-flowered 


Anemone  kinds,  and  at  one  time  the  sorts 
belonging  to  the  new  section  bade  fair  to  elbow 
out  the  older  and  more  prim-looking  of  the  two, 
but  since  societies  have  given  encouragement  by 
offering  prizes  for  both  sections  in  separate 
classes  both  kinds  will  liave  a much  better 
chance.  As  a decorative  variety  Mme.  Goderau 
is  appreciated  by  many  persons.  The  majority 
of  the  plants  do  not  grow  over  4 feet  high  when 
they  are  treated  on  the  tall  method.  The  guard 
florets  are  white,  the  centre  being  pale-sulphur. 

Mrs.  M.  Russell  is  a sport  from  tlie  above, 
and  was  brought  out  in  1887.  It  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  its  parent  in  habit  of  growth 
and  formation  of  the  flowers,  which  are  cer- 
tainly more  attractive  in  their  colouring.  This 
is  deep-yellow  in  the  guard  florets,  while  the 
disc  is  of  a much  lighter  shade.  This  variety, 
owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  blooms,  is  valuable 
for  decorations,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  mainly 
cultivated.  E. 


HOUSE  Sc  WINDOW  GARDENING. 

PLANTS  FOR  HANGING-BASKETS  IN  A 
VERANDAH. 

928. — Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  are  capital 
plants  for  cultivating  in  baskets,  especially 
the  deep-magenta  variety,  Alice  Crousse,  which 
flowers  in  profusion  all  summer. 

Trop.eolum  Comet,  brilliant  scarlet,  would 
also  succeed  well  as  a basket-plant. 

Double  Begonias  make  excellent  subjects,  for 
this  method  of  growth  ; their  natural  drooping 
habitfits  them  for  it  well.  Nowhere  dothe  flowers 
show  to  such  perfection  as  when  the  plants, 
even  if  grown  in  pots,  are  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  a verandah.  Begonias  are  so  continuous- 
flowering,  also,  that  all  through  the  summer 
and  well  into  the  autumn  do  they  make  a brave 
show. 

Abutilon  megapotamicum  variegatum  is 
another  kind  which  succeeds  well  under  basket 
culture.  The  variegated  foliage,  also,  is  showy, 
and  the  flowers,  which  are  freely  produced,  form 
an  agreeable  contrast.  The  growth,  too,  is  neat. 

Lophospermum  scandens  might  also  be 
grown  to  fill  another  basket. 

Torenia  asiatica,  which  has  small.  Pansy- 
like blossoms  w^hich  are  purple  and  white, 
flowers  continuously  during  the  summer. 

Panicum  variegatum  would  make  a nice 
change  among  flowering  plants.  Its  silvery  and 
green  leaves  are  showy  ; besides,  this  plant 
grows  freely  with  but  a minimum  of  attention. 

Fuchsias,  if  the  semi-weeping  kinds  are 
cliosen,  look  well  as  basket-plants  ; they  flower 
continuously.  Elegans,  a self  purple  variety, 
would  be  just  the  kind  to  grow.  The  sides  of  the 
baskets  could  be  draped  with  Fuchsia  procum- 
bens,  or  Panicum  variegatum  would  make  a nice 
contrast  with  the  purple  Fuchsia  above. 

Single  Petunias  are  well  adapted  for  basket 
culture.  By  planting  four  or  five  strong  plants 
in  each  basket,  all  of  one  colour  or  mixed 
according  to  taste,  a fine  show  of  flowers  would 
be  had,  as  these  plants  are  continuous  in  their 
production  of  flowers. 

Plumbago  capensis  would  give  variety  with 
its  French  grey  or  pale-lavender-coloured 
bunches  of  blossom.  This  climber  has  just  the 
habit  for  the  purpose,  and,  what  is  more,  it 
blooms  freely  and  is  uncommon  as  a basket- 
plant.  If  foliage  plants  are  more  in  favour  and 
those  more  hardy  in  growth  are  desired,  there 
is  Lysimachia  Nummularia  aurea  (the  Golden 
Creeping  Jenny),  which  is  of  a dense  growth  ; 
the  rich  golden  foliage  is  very  attractive,  no 
trouble  is  entailed  in  training  this  plant,  the 
growth  is  naturally  creeping  and  dense.  Loni- 
cera  reticulata  aurea  is  much  in  favour  with 
some  where  golden  foliage  is  appreciated.  Once 
established  in  a basket  this  plant  would  last 
without  renewing  for  two  years,  and  by  clipping 
off  the  points  of  growth  quite  a thick  mass  of 
foliage  would  be  secured.  Now  for  a few 

Hints  as  to  culture. — All  the  species  I have 
named  would  succeed  in  a similar  compost — 
that  of  three  parts  fibry  loam,  the  fine  soil 
removed  by  passing  it  through  a fine  sieve, 
retaining  only  the  rougher  portions,  one  part 
peat,  the  same  of  leaves  and  horse-manure,  and 
a fair  sprinkling  of  coarse  silver  sand  added. 
By  using  all  the  ingredients  in  a rough  state  a 
porous  compost  would  be  obtained.  Baskets 
should  be  made  with  No.  8-size  galvanised  wire, 


and  be  of  a size  suitable  to  the  position  which 
they  are  to  occupy.  Of  course  the  larger  the 
baskets  are  within  reasonable  limits  the  greater 
the  display  made.  None  should  be  made  less 
than  I foot  in  diameter  and  9 inches  deep,  as 
during  summer  the  soil  would  become  so  very 
dry  in  a short  time.  The  best  way  to  prepare 
the  baskets  for  the  plants  is  to  line  the  insides 
of  them  with  common  Moss,  protruding  the 
green  ends  of  the  Moss  through  the  wires  nearly 
1 inch.  This  hides  the  w'ire,  and  gives  a fresh, 
green  appearance  to  the  whole.  The  Moss,  if 
regularly  watered,  will  keep  tolerably  fresli  a 
long  time.  By  using  the  soil  in  a rough  state  it 
does  not  fall  through  among  the  Moss.  The 
plants  should  be  placed  in  the  centre,  allowing 
the  branches  to  droop  over  the  sides  of  the 
basket.  The  baskets  should  be  supplied  with 
water  as  needed.  At  first,  after  the  plants  are 
put  in,  little  will  be  required  after  the  first 
soaking,  which  should  be  given  directly  the 
plants  are  arranged,  providing  the  soil  when 
used  was  not  in  a wet  state.  Afterwards  a 
daily  syringing  of  the  plants  for  about  a week 
will  suffice  to  keep  the  leaves  fresh.  At  any 
time  afterwards  when  the  soil  is  dry  it  should 
be  thoroughly  soaked  by  immersing  the  basket 
in  a tank  of  water.  This  is  much  better  than 
giving  the  surface  a small  quantity,  which 
cannot  possibly  get  down  to  all  the  roots,  hence 
the  moderate  success  achieved  by  some  persons 
with  basket  plants.  After  a liot  day  those 
plants  not  fully  in  flower  will  be  benefited  with 
a thorough  drenching  overhead  either  from  the 
syringe  or  garden  engine,  which  will  freshen 
them  up  wonderfully.  S.  P. 

977.  — Unhealthy  India  - rubber  - 
plants. — ^The  weak  point  in  the  management 
of  India-rubber-plants  is  usually  the  watering. 
Hundreds  of  plants  lose  health  through  too  much 
water  in  winter.  The  soil  is  made  sour,  the 
roots  die,  and  the  leaves  fall  off.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a warm  greenhouse  where  the  plants 
can  be  nursed  back  into  health  again,  I should 
recommend  unhealthy  plants  to  be  planted  out 
in  some  sheltered  position  in  the  open  air. 
Some  of  the  old  sour  soil  should  be  removed 
from  the  ball,  and  in  preparing  the  position 
work  in  some  fresh  compost  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  new  roots.  If  it  is  decided  to  keep 
the  plant  in  the  house  repot  in  fresh  soil  com- 
posed of  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould  or  peat, 
with  some  sharp  sand  to  keep  it  open  and  sweet. 
Water  carefully  till  new  roots  are  forming,  and 
keep  the  foliage  fresh  and  clean  by  occasional 
sponging. — E.  H. 

1000.— Fuchsia  losing  its  blooms.— 

The  draught  would  do  your  plant  less  harm  than 
the  shade.  Fuchsias  like  sunshine,  and  I believe 
the  chief  reason  for  their  dropping  so  many  buds 
in  the  autumn  is  that  they  do  not  then  get 
enough  sun.  These  flowers,  when  planted  out 
in  a garden,  get  all  the  sunshine  which  our  dull 
climate  has  to  offer,  and  every  wind  that  blows ; 
but  so  far  from  dropping  their  buds,  they 
become  literally  covered  with  bloom  throughout 
the  summer  months. — A.  G.  Butler. 

982.— Eucalyptus  In  a drawing-room.— The 
Eucalyptus  globulus  is  as  easily  managed  as  a Myrtle.  If 
the  pots  are  well  drained,  the  plants  will  require  a good 
deal  of  water,  as  they  are  strong  rooting.  They  submit 
in  the  matter  of  light  to  the  treatment  usually  given  to 
other  window  plants — that  is,  alternate  sunshine  and 
shade. — E.  H. 

1016.— Evergreen  climber  for  a house.— One 
of  the  most  charming  climbers  which  you  can  have  is  a 
Pyraoanthus.  Many  of  the  Ivies  are  very  beautiful ; but  I 
have  not  found  them  by  any  means  cheap. — A.  G.  Butler. 


924.— Soil  for  Maiden-hair  Perns 

(Adiantums). — Many  still  believe  in  peat  for 
this  delicate  and  pretty  family  of  Ferns,  but 
although  the  plants  certainly  grow  fast  enough 
in  it  the  fronds  have  not  the  substance  of  those 
grown  in  loam.  If  nice  light,  fibrous  loam  of  a 
peaty  rather  than  a clayey  nature  can  be  had, 
that  mixed  with  half  or  a third  of  good  leaf- 
mould,  and  perhaps  a little  coarse  sand  or  grit, 
is  the  stuff  for  them,  and  better  than  any  peat. 
If  I cannot  get  just  the  right  kind  of  loam  I mix 
equal  parts  of  peat  and  loam  together,  with  the 
leaf-mould,  &c.,  and  have  in  this  mixture  liad 
as  fine  a growth  as  anyone  could  wish  to  see. 
The  large  London  market-growers  almost 
invariably  use  loam  for  their  Ferns,  principally 
because  it  is  much  cheaper  than  peat,  but  finer 
stuff  in  the  way  of  Ferns  the  world  cannot  show. 
— B.  C.  R. 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  RANUNCULUS. 
This  is  a very  beautiful  June  flower,  but  it  is 
frequently  very  uncertain.  I generally  plant 
the  tubers  late,  and  as  a result  of  this,  they 
start  to  grow  much  more  freely  and  evenly.  If 
the  weather  is  wet  it  seems  to  suit  them  admir- 
ably at  first ; every  plant  starts  to  grow  freely, 
with  the  result  up  to  a certain  point  of  green. 


Double  Ranuueulus  (Rinunculas  asiitioua  fl.-pl.). 


healthy  foliage  and  a plentiful  development  of 
flower-buds.  Then  sometimes  hot,  dry  weather 
sets  in  late  in  May  and  the  first  week  in  June, 
with  the  result  that  the  foliage  becomes  yellowish, 
and  the  flowers  will  not  be  of  full  size.  What 
the  plants  ought  to  have  then  is  a light  mulch 
of  decayed  manure  and  water  between  the  lines, 
but  not  wetting  the  leaves,  as  soon  as  the  dry 
weather  sets  in.  When  the  Ranunculus  was 
much  more  a garden  favourite  than  it  is  now, 
growers  had  to  contend  against  this  tendency  of 
the  plants  to  be  checked  in  their  growth  in  May 
and  .June.  The  late  Dr.  Horner,  of  Hull,  was 
an  enthusiastic  cultivator,  and  laid  stress  on 
this  point.  He  said  the  most  serious  error  in 
the  management  of  the  Ranunculus  was  to  apply 
water  to  the  roots  in  hot,  droughty  weather.  I 
fancy  the  evil  effects  experienced  by  Dr.  Horner 
were  caused  by  watering  without  applying  any 
mulch  to  the  ground.  When  a thin  dressing  of 
decayed  manure  has  been  laid  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil  between  the  rows,  watering  in  hot, 
droughty  weather  is  certainly  beneficial  if  the 
plants  really  need  it.  It  ought  to  be  applied 
through  the  fine  rose  of  a water-pot,  and  evening 
is  the  best  time  to  do  it.  In  seasons  when 
— much  artificial  watering  is  needed,  mulching 
. with  dry,  decayed  stable  manure  should  be  con- 
stantly practised. — J. 


992.— Martagon  Lily  not  flowering 

— The  soil  is  probably  poor  and  heavy.  As  soon 
as  the  stalks  begin  to  die  off  lift  the  bulbs  and 
dig  out  the  soil  to  a depth  of  2 feet ; fill  up  with 
two  parts  loam  to  one  each  of  leaf-mould, 
sliarp  sand,  and  well-decayed  stable-manure, 
thoroughly  mixed  together  ; then  replant  your 
bulbs  hrmly  at  a depth  of  about  6 inches. — 
A.  G.  Butler. 

9,1,5.  — Pampas  Grass.  — The  plant  is 
badly  placed.  It  does  not  require  shade,  but 
just  the  contrary— more  sunshine  than  it  gets  in 
an  average  English  summer.  Neither  is  it 
exacting  in  the  way  of  moisture  at  the  roots, 
being  a native  of  a country  that  gets  parched 
in  the  warm  season.  The  principal  point  is  to 
give  it  a good  start  by  well  stirring  the  ground, 
adding  a little  rotten-manure  with  an  occasional 
watering  till  it  gets  established,  when  it  will 
take  eare  of  itself.  What  it  fears  is  the  cold 
easterly  and  northernly  winds,  and  it  is  therefore 
safer  when  it  gets  some  protection  from  them. 

- — Byfleet. 

^ 922.  — Treatment  of  Lilies  of  the 
Valley. — The  bed  is  evidently  worn  out,  and 
must  be  replanted.  Take  up  the  roots,  divide 
them  into  clusters  of  three  or  four  good  crowns 


each,  and  replant  these  8 indies  or  9 inches 
apart  in  a bed  of  good  loamy  soil  that  lias  been 
well  and  deeply  dug  and  liberally  dressed  with 
wejl  decayed  manure  and  leaf-mould.  If  this 
can  be  made  in  a fresh  part  of  the  garden  so 
much  the  better,  but  it  must  be  shady  and 
moderately  moist.  In  the  course  of  three  or 
four  years  the  flowers  will  be  as  fine  as  ever. — 
B.  0.  R. 


VIOLAS  FOR  SPRING  BEDDING. 

It  may  appear  to  some  premature  to  talk  about 
spring  bedding  just  now,  at  a time  when  the 
plants  which  made  a display  in  the  beds  for  the 
last  three  months  have  only  recently  been  taken 
up  to  make  room  for  the  summer  arrangements, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  look  ahead  in  these  mat- 
ters, as  undoubtedly  tliose  persons  who  do  make 
preparations  at  the  right  time  reap  a reward  for 
tlieir  labour  in  a different  manner  to  those  who 
are  neither  particular  nor  anything  approaching 
it  in  the  way  they  wait  for  the  planting  season 
to  come  round  before  a tliought  is  bestowed 
upon  tlie  plants  that  are  to  occupy  this  bed  and 
the  others.  The  end  of  June  is  the  correct 
time  to  put  in  cuttings  of  Violas  for  flowering 
next  spring  ; those  that  secure  a stock  of  plants 
from  cuttings  inserted  at  the  time  named  are 
sure  of  a rich  display  next  year,  providing,  of 
course,  other  arrangements  are  suitable,  such  as 
the  position  of  the  beds  or  borders,  time  and 
mode  of  planting,  and  so  on.  Violas  have  one 
fault  as  spring  bedding  plants — and  it  is  well  to 
point  out  the  weak  items  in  any  plant  which  is 
intended  to  be  cultivated,  so  that  disappoint- 
ment shall  not  occur  at  any  time  if  possible. 
The  great  fault  of  Violas  for  spring  bedding  is 
their  lateness  of  flowering,  as  compared  with 
other  spring-flowering  subjects  ; tlie  plants  are 
really  at  their  best  wlien  the  time  comes  for 
planting  the  summer  occupants — if  the'  Violas 
are  used  for  embellishing  the  beds  in  the  summer 
garden  also.  It  then  seems  a pity  to  disturb 
the  plants  at  that  time.  In  spite  of  that  slight 
drawback  to  the  use  of  Violas  as  spring  bedding 
subjects,  tlieir  other  qualities  outweigh  that 
slight  defect,  for  in  what  other  genus  of  hardy 
plants  can  the  same  colours  be  obtained  as  in 
Violas  ? Even  if  there  could  be  found  suitable 
substitutes  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would  not 
entail  much  more  labour  and  care  than  do  Violas 
in  their  preparation.  The  arrangement  in  the 
beds  or  borders  is  more  of  a matter  concerning 
individual  taste  than  of  mine,  my  object  being 
more  to  advise  as  to  the  best  means  of  providing 
suitable  plants  for  the  spring  display.  So  that 
an  idea  may  be  had  as  to  how  many  plants  will 
be  required  for  any  position  by  those  persons 
who  have  not  previously  grown  these  plants,  I 
will  simply  say  that  a distance  of  four  inches 
from  plant  to  plant  in  all  directions  only  should 
be  allowed  for  plants  which  are  struck  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  because  it  is  not  in  the  autumn 
when  growth  is  made,  but  in  the  spring  at 
flowering  time.  A wider  space  between  the 
plants  always  admits  of  gaps  in  the  beds,  but 
by  planting  at  the  distance  named,  when  the 
season  for  flowering  proper  comes  round,  which 
is  during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  the 
plants  will  then  touch  each  other,  and  present  a 
solid  mass  of  colour.  In 

Providing  a stock  of  suitable  cuttings  I 
have  the  varieties  planted  by  themselves  where 
there  is  no  danger  of  having  the  sorts  mixed,  as, 
for  instance,  tlie  plants  which  are  taken  from 
the  beds  now  are  planted  at  the  outside  of  a 
shrubbery  border,  where  they  produce  flowers 
during  the  summer,  more  or  less.  The  follow- 
ing June  these  same  roots  produce  an  abundance 
of  short,  stocky  cuttings — quite  close  to  the 
base  they  spring  up — regular  little  growing 
shoots,  not  pithy  ones  which  have  produced 
a crop  of  flowers.  These  latter  I studiously 
avoid,  as  they  do  not  root  freely  nor  grow  after- 
wards in  a satisfactory  manner.  The  cuttings 
I choose  are  direct  from  the  base  of  the  old 
stool,  are  cut  off  from  two  inches  to  three  inches 
in  length,  and  square  across  below  a joint,  then 
inserted  firmly  in  sandy  soil,  in  which  is  freely 
mixed  decayed  leaves  run  through  a fine  sieve. 

I find  the  roots  of  Violas  are  very  partial  to 
decayed  leaves  ; it  enables  them  also  to  lift  up 
with  a good  ball  of  soil  and  roots,  which  is  a 
means  of  reducing  the  possibility  of  a check  to 
growth  after  planting.  A shallow  frame  i tood 
on  a base  of  ashes  under  a north  wall  is  a suit- 
able position  and  place  for  the  cuttings;  here 
they  will  not  require  any  shade  to  be  given  to 


the  frame,  which  will  be  a saving  of  labour. 
About  two  inches  square  is  a suitable  width  for 
the  cuttings  to  be  dibbled  in.  Water  the 
cuttings  gently  through  a fine-rosed  water-pot  to 
settle  tlie  soil  firmly  about  their  bases.  Before 
inserting  the  cuttings  sprinkle  the  surface  of  the 
soil  over  with  sand,  which  will  be  carried  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hole  with  the  dibber  in 
making  holes  for  the  cuttings.  On  the  sand  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  the  base  of  the  cuttings 
will  rest  ; roots  form  quicker  in  sand  than  soil. 
The  lights  should  be  kept  close  during  the  day, 
and  a little  air  given  at  night  to  dry  up  condensed 
moisture  within  the  frame,  closing  the  lights 
again  in  the  morning.  Directly  the  cuttinp;s 
are  rooted  admit  air  freely,  both  day  and  night, 
to  induce  them  to  make  a stocky  growth,  and 
as  soon  as  they  are  three  inches  high  above  the 
soil  pinch  out  the  point  of  each  to  increase  the 
number  of  growths  from  their  bases,  other- 
wise the  plants  will  be  leggy,  and  not  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  It  is  the  vigorous 
shoots  which  spring  from  the  base  of  the  plants 
which  furnish  the  beds  with  leaves  and  bloom 
alike  ; this  is  consequent  on  the  early  topping  of 
the  plants.  When  roots  are  freely  made  the 
Violas  should  be  transplanted  to  a prepared  bed 
of  soil,  such  as  potting-bench  refuse  freely  mixed 
with  decayed  leav^es.  A temporary  frame  of  a 
single  brick  upon  edge,  turves,  or  a thin  board 
stood  on  edge  will  suffice  to  retain  the  soil, 
which  should  be  about  three  inches  thick.  Into 
this  the  roots  will  freely  run,  and  retain  good 
balls  of  earth  at  planting  time.  Three  inches 
apart  will  suttice  for  the  plants  to  grow  in  in  the 
new  bed  ; then  they  will  not  be  crowded.  As 
to  varieties,  this  is  more  of  a matter  for  the  culti- 
vator than  for  me  to  decide.  I will  content 
myself  with  naming  a few  well-tried  kinds, 
leaving  the  selection  to  others.  Cliveden  Purple 
is,  perhaps,  the  finest  of  all  the  Violas  for 
spring-flowering.  It  is  a rich  velvety  colour, 
the  flower  standing  well  above  the  foliage.  The 
Tory,  pale  indigo  blue,  very  effective.  Sove- 
reign, bright  yellow,  dwarf.  Vestal,  pure 
white,  compact  growth,  and  free  in  flower. 
Admiration,  deep  clear  violet,  yellow  eye.  Blue 
Bell,  violet  shaded  blue,  very  dwarf.  Holyrood, 
deep  indigo  blue,  dark  blotch.  S.  P. 

BURNING  BUSH  (DICTAMNUS 
FRAXINELLA). 

This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  plants  in  the 
herbaceous  border  during  the  month  of  June, 
as  not  only  is  the  foliage  fine  and  pleasing,  but 
the  massive  spikes  of  curiously-formed,  highly- 
perfumed  flowers  make  a grand  show  and 
command  admiration.  There  are  several  varie- 
ties of  this  good  old  favourite,  one  being  purple. 


with  deeper-coloured  pencilling  or  veins,  another 
lilac,  a third  almost  white.  The  first-mentioned 
iSjthe  strongest  of  the  three,  but  all  are  free- 
growing  if  planted  in  suitable  soil.  That  which 
agrees  with  them  best  is  a deep,  light  sandy 
loam,  and  they  should  have  a sheltered,  warm 
situation,  or  they  are  apt  to  get  injured  by 
frosts  in  the  spring.  These  Dictamnuses  may 
be  propagated  either  by  seed,  division  of  the 
crowns,  or  from  pieces  of  the  large,  fleshy  roots, 
the  proper  time  for  the  two  last-named  opera- 
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tious  to  be  carried  out  being  in  spring,  just  as 
the  plants  begin  to  grow,  and  the  seed  should 
be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  This  may  be  done 
under  a handlight,  where  it  should  be  kept 
close  till  it  germinates. — D. 


WHITE  PINK  EDGINGS. 

“ What  a lovely  edging  !”  is  the  exclamation 
that  one  usually  hears  at  this  time  of  year  from 
anyone  looking  at  a good  broad  band  of  the  old 
common  White  Pink,  for  when  well-established 
it  sends  up  every  year,  without  fail,  a complete 
mass  of  its  pure-white  blooms,  that  are  so  ele- 
gantly fringed  and  most  exquisitely  perfumed. 
It  grows  very  freely  in  any  ordinary  soil,  and  is 
quite  at  home  as  an  edging  to  the  kitchen- 
garden  walk,  or  to  the  most  highly-finished 
parterre.  Large  beds  that  are  raised  in  the 
centre  look  well  with  the  slopes  covered  with  a 
carpet  of  this  useful  plant,  for  directly  the 
flowers  fade  they  can  be  clipped  off  closely,  and 
the  foliage  comes  out  of  a greyish  hue,  very 
pretty  and  ornamental.  This  Pink  strikes  very 
freely  from  cuttings,  but  the  way  to  form  good 
edgings  quickly  is  to  take  some  old  plants  and 
pull  them  in  pieces  in  September,  and  plant 
them  deeply,  so  as  to  bury  the  old  bare 
stems  right  up  to  the  foliage.  They  will  in- 
variably root,  and  flower  just  as  well  the  next 
season  as  old-established  plants.  The  new 
large-flowered  kind  called  Mrs.  Sinkins  may  be 
utilised  for  the  same  purpose,  but  the  blooms, 
being  so  large  and  heavy,  do  not  stand  up  so 
well  and  make  so  good  an  effect  collectively  as 
the  older  and  smaller-flowered  kind,  although 
the  individual  blooms  are  so  much  finer.  Any- 
one fond  of  scented  flowers,  or  requiring  cut 
blooms  in  quantity  at  this  time  of  year,  should 
make  a note  of  White  Pink  edgings,  as  they 
may  be  turned  to  good  account  both  for  use  and 
ornament,  as  pure  white  flowers  not  only  har- 
monise well  with  any  other  colour,  but  are  in 
great  request  for  floral  decorations  alone. 

J.  G.  H. 


1002.— Violas  producing  flowers  of 
two  colours.' — There  is  nothing  unusual  in 
your  Violas  sporting  in  the  way  they  do,  ex- 
cept that  in  your  case  the  different-coloured 
flowers  appear  on  the  same  stem.  This  is  not 
generally  the  way;  the  sport  is  mostly  con- 
fined to  separate  stems.  Amongst  Violas  the 
Countess  of  Kintore  is  the  most  sportive 
plant  I ever  knew.  At  the  present  time  I have 
two  plants  bearing  quite  different-coloured 
flowers  to  the  original  type,  one  being  quite  a 
dark-purple  self,  the  other  with  just  the  faintest 
ting  of  white  on  the  two  upper  petals.  Amongst 
some  new  ones  I had  in  last  year  is  another  that 
has  one  stem,  bearing  flowers  quite  different  in 
colour  and  form  from  the  other  part  of  the  plant, 
and  much  superior  to  it.  That  old  and  well- 
kjiown  sort.  Blue  King,  will  sometimes  form 
shoots  bearing  white  flowers. — J.  C.  C. 


1008.— Belladonna  Lily  not  flower- 
ing.— A south  border  is  not  warm  enough  for 
this  Lily,  unless  it  is  planted  close  to  the  wall. 
I imagine  yours  are  in  a border  some  distance 
away  from  the  wall.  If  so,  the  present  is  a 
good  time  to  remove  them,  as  they  are  now 
dormant,  or  ought  to  be,  if  properly  treated. 
Take  out  a trench  9 inches  deep,  close  to  the 
wall,  with  a south  aspect.  Place  the  bulbs  as 
close  to  the  wall  as  you  can  get  them  in  a single 
line,  then  fill  in  with  soil,  burying  the  bulbs 
about  3 inches.  In  the  winter  protect  the  leaves 
with  dry  litter,  or  a mat  in  frosty  weather. — 
J.  C.  C. 


938.— Improving  a lawn.— “ Pupil”  has 
a tough  job  in  hand  to  make  a good  lawn  on  a 
hill  in  Kent,  with  a sandy  soil  ; it  is  bound  to 
go  brown  in  a dry  summer,  but  he  may  much 
improve  it.  The  soil  must  be  very  poor  to  let 
a small  yellow  Clover  flower  on  a lawn  mown 
once  a week.  He  must  not  be  afraid  of  bare 
patches,  as  the  Grass  cannot  spread  where  the 
ground  is  occupied  by  perennial  weeds.  The 
yellow  Clover  will  do  no  harm,  and  if  the 
Lamb’s  Tongue  is  the  narrow-leaved  Plantain  it 
will  not  do  much  harm,  but  if  it  is  the  broad- 
leaved species  no  pains  must  be  spared  to  get 
rid  of  it  by  sticking  an  old  knife  down  one  side 
of  it,  and  then  pulling  it  out  with  the  Daisy- 
grubber  ; the  Daisies  will  come  out  without 
using  the  knife.  Reliable  experiments  have 
shown  that  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of 


ammonia  will  so  stimulate  the  Grasses  that  they 
will  smother  the  other  herbage  ; unfortunately, 
they  also  encourage  the  coarse  at  the  expense 
of  the  fine  Grasses.  I would  in  showery 
weather  give  a very  light  dressing  of  one  or  the 
other,  and  in  the  autumn  give  a good  dressing 
of  soil  and  a plentiful  sprinkling  of  lawn  Grass- 
seed  from  a reliable  seedsman,  and  well  roll  it 
in,  repeating  the  dose  each  spring  and  autumn 
for  as  long  as  you  like.— L.  O.  T. 

926.— Lilium  Thunbergianum,  &c.— 

The  Lilies  of  “A.  H.  J.”  tell  him  as  plainly  as 
they  can  speak  to  take  away  the  stagnant 
water  from  beneath  them.  If  he  digs  2 feet 
beneath  where  he  planted  his  Lilies  which 
rotted  he  will  find  mud  or  sour  soil,  full  of  stag- 
nant wet.  The  border  should  be  drained  to  an 
outfall  at  a depth  of  4 feet,  and  the  drain  kept 
open  by  broken  stone  or  brick  rubbish  over  it. 
The  Lilies  will  then  thrive,  but  they  must  be 
suited  to  the  soil  or  the  soil  suited  to  them. 
Thunbergianum,  for  instance,  wants  a light  rich 
soil ; others  want  peat ; others,  such  as  colchi- 
cum  and  Martagon,  strong  loam  ; but  good 
drainage  is  a necessity  to  all. — C.  W.  D. 

07S.— Anemone  fulgens. — A ;;ood  deal  depends 
upon  the  nature  and  condition  ot  the  soil.  I have  generally 
succeeded  best  with  these  by  taking  them  up  when  quite 
ripe,  and  planting  again  in  September.  For  several  years 
I left  some  of  thenr  in  the  ground  ; but  they  so  frequently 
disappeared  that  I adopted  the  plan  of  annual  lifting. — 
E.  II. 

9S1.— Propagating  the  common  yellow 
Broom.— Take  off  the  cuttings  in  September  (short 
cuttings  are  best)  and  plant  them  firmly  in  a shady  border. 
— E.  II. 


STARTING  AS  A FLORIST. 

931. — “One  in  a Fix”  has  evidently  little 
knowledge  of  the  business  into  which  he  has 
some  intention  of  embarking.  I do  not  say 
that  a living  cannot  be  obtained  by  propagating 
and  selling  the  plants  mentioned  in  this  ques- 
tion ; but  they  are  plants  almost  universally 
cultivated  and  grown  well  by  those  who  have 
a full  knowledge  of  the  business.  Far  be  it  for 
me  to  discourage  any  one  anxious  to  engage  in 
the  healthful  occupation  of  gardening.  But  it 
is  only  right  to  warn  anyone  with  little  know- 
ledge and  great  expectations  that  there  will  be 
difficulties  in  the  way  not  foreseen  at  the  first. 

I knew  a case  a few  years  ago  of  a very  intelli- 
gent man,  within  a mile  or  so  of  my  own  house, 
who  started  in  commercial  gardening.  He  built 
his  own  houses,  and  built  them  well,  but  he  did 
not  possess  practical  knowledge,  and  although 
I frequently  called  upon  him  and  gave  him 
advice,  I could  see  that  he  was  unable  to  grow 
his  plants  up  to  a point  of  excellence  that  would 
command  a fair  price.  He  burned  lots  of  To- 
bacco-paper to  kill  green-fly,  but  yet  this  trouble- 
some pest  would  somehow  get  the  better  ot  him. 
His  winter-flowering  Carnations  were  always 
weakly,  and  never  produced  high-class  flowers. 
The  Boses  were  seldom  free  from  mil- 
dew when  the  flower-buds  had  formed, 
and  he  could  seldom  obtain  more  than 
a shilling  a pound  for  his  Grapes.  He  had  at  last 
to  close  the  concern  from  sheer  inability  to  make 
ends  meet.  No  one  seemed  to  take  the  business 
up,  and  the  houses  have  been  sold  for  a mere 
tithe  of  what  they  cost.  This  man  had  intelli- 
gence, and  worked  well,  aided  by  his  wife,  but 
it  would  not  answer.  This  case  was  within  my 
own  observation  ; butallaround  London  instances 
can  be  shown  where  failures  have  resulted  from 
people  undertaking  work  of  this  kind  without 
special  knowledge.  One  occurred  within  my 
knowledge  quite  recently.  A man  who  had  saved 
money  by  keeping  a toll-gate  at  a bridge  settled 
down  next  an  intimate  gardening  friend  of  my  own. 
He  built  a dwelling-house  and  erected  some  hot- 
houses, and  set  to  work  to  grow  plants  and 
flowers  for  market ; and  my  friend,  who  makes 
money  at  the  business,  told  me  that  he  could  see 
from  the  first  he  would  fail.  And  he  did.  My 
friend  bought  the  ground  from  him,  but  when  it 
came  to  a valuation  for  the  glass-houses  it  was 
found  they  were  worth  nothing,  as  they  had  all 
to  be  pulled  down,  not  being  adapted  for  the 
work  for  which  they  were  specially  intended.  I 
think  it  well  to  sound  the  above  note  of  warning. 
As  Pelargoniums  are  mentioned,  I may  say  that 
the  best  trade  growers  say  it  does  not  pay 
to  cultivate  them.  The  trade  growers  now  also 
say  there  is  not  much  money  in  Chrysanthe- 
mums, except  in  the  culture  of  a few  varieties 
for  cut  flowers,  such  as  Madame  Desgrange  and 
the  primrose  and  yellow  sports  from  it,  Lady 


Selborne,  Princess  Teck,  &c.  Everybody  seems 
to  be  full  up  with  Begonias,  and  an  outsider, 
coming  in  now,  would  scarcely  have  a chance  to  ' 
compete  with  the  trade,  who  have  the  business 
already  in  their  hands.  I ought  to  say  that  in  | 
the  neighbourhood  where  I reside  several  | 
florists,  who  are  content  to  work  hard  and 
practise  frugality,  can  make  a living  by  growing 
scarlet  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  Fuchsias, 
and  Asters  in  pots,  filling  the  houses  in  the 
summer  with  Cucumbers.  They  are  content  to 
take  from  one  shilling  to  three  shillings  a dozen 
for  their  plants.  In  a high-class  neighbourhood  ' 
such  plants  might  not  be  saleable.  Carnations 
and  Roses  are  likely  to  sell  well  if  the  quality 
is  good,  but  it  would  be  well  to  ascertain  what 
is  most  likely  to  be  wanted,  and  try  to  supply 
that  want.  J.  D.  E. 


THH  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

LATE-SOWN  RUNNER  BEANS. 

Those  who  rely  on  one,  or  at  most  two,  sowings 
of  Runner  Beans  often  find  their  supply  of  this 
useful  vegetable  fail  them  in  the  autumn  when  1 
the  early-sown  crop  gets  exhausted,  and  if  any  ' 
are  left  to  get  seedy  they  fail  to  produce  any 
edible  pods.  When  mild  weather  prevails 
through  October  these  late-sown  crops  come  in  i 
most  opportunely,  and  fill  up  what  would  other-  : 
wise  prove  a very  awkward  blank.  As  there 
will  be  ground  cleared  of  the  earliest  Potatoes 
and  other  very  early  crops  of  Vegetables,  I 
would  advise  those  who  value  a long  season  of 
Beans  to  sow  at  once,  and  at  this  date,  when 
the  soil  dries  very  fast,  it  is  advisable  to  take 
out  a trench  as  if  for  Celery,  put  some  manure 
at  the  bottom,  return  the  soil  until  the  trench 
is  three-parts  full,  give  a good  soaking  of  water, 
and  spread  the  Beans  on  the  damp  soil,  then  ” 
cover  with  soil,  leaving  the  surface  a little  below 
the  level  for  the  convenience  of  watering  if 
drought  prevails  in  August  and  September,  for  ; 
Runner  Beans  are  moisture-loving  subjects,  and  ^ 
if  dry  at  the  root  the  blooms  fail  to  set ; but  | 
give  them  plenty  of  liquid-manure  and  a cover-  | 
ing  of  litter  alongside  the  rows,  and  there  will 
be  no  lack  of  Beans  in  any  sort  of  season,  and  if 
the  position  for  these  late  crops  can  be  chosen, 
so  that  they  ■null  be  sheltered  by  high  trees  or  | 
buildings,  so  as  to  escape  the  earliest  frosts,  their  j 
period  of  usefulness  will  be  prolonged,  as  we  ^ 
usually  get  one  or  two  frosts,  just  enough  to  cut  , 
off  such  tender  crops  as  these,  and  then  a long 
spell  of  mild  and  growing  weather,  so  that  if 
they  can  be  screened  from  the  first  slight  frosts  - ' 
the  chances  are  that  they  may  yield  a good 
many  more  dishes  of  first-class  produce. 

J.  G.  H. 


1010.— Neglected  Asparagus-bed.—  i 

Asparagus  does  not  do  well  in  a heavy  soil.  For  ' 
many  years  I once  had  to  grow  this  vegetable 
in  just  such  a soil  as  yours.  After  a rather  dry  i 
winter  it  would  do  fairly  well,  but  a wet  autumn 
or  winter  always  weakened  it.  I cannot,  under  ' 
the  circumstances,  advise  you  to  do  anything  to 
your  old  bed  ; you  had  better  plant  a new  one. 
The  present  is  a good  time  to  set  out  young  j 
plants  raised  from  seed  this  year  if  you  can  ! 
obtain  any,  as  they  bear  transplanting  very  well.  ' 
Put  the  plants  2 feet  apart  on  level  ground,  but 
do  not  use  much  manure.  Old  mortar,  coarse 
sand,  or  road-scrapings  are  better  than  manure 
in  such  cases  as  yours.  The  latter  retains  the 
moisture,  and  makes  the  ground  cold  in  winter. 
Do  not  be  persuaded  to  put  the  plants  nearer  , 
together  than  the  distance  I have  named.  If  | 
you  cannot  procure  young  plants  now  prepare  | 
the  ground  during  the  coming  winter,  and  put  ' 
in  one-year-old  plants  about  the  middle  of  next  i 
April. — J.  C.  C.  ' 

918.— Cucumber-plants  in  a frame.— 

If  the  shoots  are  not  allowed  to  become  too 
numerous  the  leaves  will  not  be  so  either,  and, 
as  a rule,  it  is  not  a good  plan  to  remove  any  ^ 
leaves  from  the  fruiting  growths.  You  must  ! 
cut  out  the  weaker  slioots  where  they  stand  too  j 
t.hickly  entirely,  leaving  the  rest  not  less  than 
6 inches  or  8 inches  apart.  Of  course  you  know  j 
that  every  shoot  or  lateral  from  the  main  stem  i 
must  have  its  point  taken  out  at  one  joint 
beyond  where  the  first  fruit  shows.  This  keeps  i 
the  plant  in  check  to  a great  extent,  and,  jn  any  | 
case,  nothing  is  gained  by  letting  tlie  shoots  get  [ 
crowded,  but  quite  the  reverse. — B.  C.  R. 
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ONIONS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

For  the  early  shows,  or  those  held  in  June  and 
early  in  July,  the  Early  White  Naples  Tripoli  is 
the  best  that  can  be  shown  ; this,  though  not 
attaining  a great  size,  being  usually  of  good 
form,  or  not  too  flat  and  hollow  at  the  base, 
and  it  can  be  exhibited  clean  and  tempting  in 
appearance.  Later  on,  the  Flat  Italian  Tripolis, 
notably  White  Mammoth  and  White  Elephant, 
are  most  suitable,  but  by  the  middle  of  August 
very  fine  bulbs  of  White  Spanish  (see  illustraLou) 
varieties  can  be  had — in  the  southern  counties, 
at  any  rate.  In  order  to  ha\m  these  sufficiently 
early  it  is  necessary  to  sow  the  seed  in  the  open 
ground  about  the  middle  of  August,  and  trans- 
plant early  in  the  spring,  or  the  plants  may  be 
raised  in  heat  very  early  in  the  year,  and  even- 
tually put  out  where  they  are  to  mature. 
According  to  my  experience  the  best  shaped 
and  the  most  perfectly  ripened  bulbs  can  be  had 
without  having  recourse  to  the  watering-pot, 
but  those  who  have  to  deal  with  a naturally 
dry,  hot  soil,  must  water  the  plants  in  hot,  dry 
weather.  Nor  should  the  watering  be  delayed 
till  the  ground  has  become  thoroughly  dry, 
and  the  bulbs  have  partially  ceased  to  swell’ 
as  a renewal  of  moisture  at  the  roots  in 
this  case  is  apt  to  cause  a second  and  very 
uneven  swelling.  Extra  large  handsome  bulbs 
being  required,  the  plants 
ought  to  have  good  room, 
the  larger  Tripolis,  in- 
cluding the  heavy  Giant 
Rocca,  being  put  out 
• fully  9 inches  apart,  and 
the  rest  either  planted  or 
thinned  to  a distance  of 
about  6 inches  apart  in 
the  rows.  The  firmer  the 
root-run,  the  more  hand- 
some and  solid  will  the 
Onions  be.  Frequently 
and  lightly  stir  the  sur- 
face with  a Dutch  hoe, 
this  process  being  most 
often  repeated  where  the 
soil  is  apt  first  to  run  to- 
gether and  then  crack 
badly  in  hot  weather.  A 
free  use  of  soot  on  all 
soils,  with  a small  quan- 
tity of  salt  for  light 

5 round,  is  good  for 
nions,  and  a light  sur- 
facing of  either  guano  cl- 
one of  the  many  special 
manures  acts  very  bene- 
ficially. When  it  is  seen 
which  will  form  the  most 
perfect  exhibition  bulbs 
these  should  have  extra 
attention,  those  predis- 
posed to  form  strong 
tops  and  ill  - formed 
bulbs  not  paying  for 
it.  When  it  has  become 
necessary  to  water,  first 

lightly  loosen  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  a 
plunging-fork,  then  sprinkle  over  the  manure 
and  wash  it  in.  The  following  day  the  surface 
should  again  be  loosened,  and  the  moisture  will 
be  more  closely  preserved  if  a thin  mulching  of 
either  Cocoat-nut-fibre,  leaf-soil,  or  even  fine 
dry  soil  is  at  once  given.  Follow  up  the  water- 
ing as  often  as  the  soil  is  found  approaching 
dryness,  half  measures  being  worse  than  useless. 

If  the  necks  are  inclined  to  be  coarse,  or  the 
bulbs  do  not  swell  so  rapidly  as  could  be  wished, 
carefully  twist  down  the  tops,  and  this  will  have 
the  effect  desired.  W. 


gained  by  crowding.  With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  removing  plants  that  are  18  inches  high 
from  a trough  about  1 foot  wide  and  1 foot  deep, 
I should  advise  letting  them  stay,  as  the  check 
of  removal  will  delay  their  fruitfulness  for  some 
time.  The  best  time  for  rapid  growth  in 
the  Tomato  crop  has  now  arrived,  and  the  early 
crops  are  very  much  more  profitable  than  the 
late  ones.  If  the  root-space  is  very  restricted 
and  the  plants  need  stimulating  food,  it  can 
easily  be  supplied  in  liquid  form,  as  no  plant 
that  I know  of  shows  the  effect  of  applications  of 
guano  or  any  of  the  powdered  plant-foods  so 
rapidly  as  Tomatoes.  It  is  rather  early  to  pre- 
dict what  the  crop  will  prove  this  year,  as  it  is 
mainly  governed  by  the  kind  of  weather  pre- 
vailing during  the  next  few  weeks.  Plenty  of 
sunshine  is  almost  certain  to  insure  plenty  of 
Tomatoes,  as  in  an  artificial  state  of  culture  all 
other  requirements  can  be  supplied  to  them  ; 
but  sunshine  is  the  very  life  of  a crop  that  revels 
in  heat,  moisture  at  the  root,  and  a dry,  warm 
atmosphere,  and  there  is  then  little  trouble  in 
having  abundance  of  Tomatoes  of  the  very  finest 
quality.— J.  G.  H. 


Hsating  a small  greenhouse. 

I am  afraid  that  heating  with  gas  a house  of 
the  size  you  mention  will  be  more  expensive 
than  hot  water  heated  by  fuel.  Heating  by  gas 


smell  when  burnt.  This  will  certainly  annoy 
your  neighbours.  Lastly,  gas  costs  at  least 
three  times  as  much  as  coke,  to  produce  about 
as  little  heat  as  can  be  had — just  barely  to  keep 
out  frost— and  it  is  dangerous.  The  first  time 
I tried  this  mode  of  heating  I fortunately  made 
a discovery  in  time  which  saved  our  being  burnt 
out  ; and  the  second  time  it  was  a miracle  that 
we  were  not  all  blown  up. — A.  G.  Butler. 


FRUIT. 


Our  Rkaders’  Illustrations  ; Bed  of  White  Spanish  Onions.  Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated 
from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  W.  N.  Blake,  Bedford. 


939.  — Pruning  Tomatoes  under 
glass. — A “ Tomato  Grower  ” asks  for  infor- 
mation on  this  subject,  as  he  is  in  doubt  whether 
to  remove  the  side-shoots  entirely  or  leave  one 
pair  of  leaves.  I will  very  briefly  describe  my 
: plan,  one  that  yields  good  results,  although  it 
I may  not  be  the  best.  It  is  simply  to  keep  the 
I side-shoots  cut  out  directly  they  appear  quite 
close  to  the  stem,  as  leaving  a pair  of  leaves 
; would  do  no  good  whatever,  and  only  crowd 
. the  main  stem  with  a lot  of  useless  foliage. 

If  the  plants  fork  out  into  two  leaders  of 
' equal  strength  I let  both  grow,  if  they  are 
I planted  wide  enough  apart  to  allow  space  for 
! both  to  develop  ; but  if  planted  closely  together 
: I cut  one  of  them  right  off,  as  there  is  nothing 


is  certainly  the  most  cleanly  and  gives  the  least 
trouble  ; it  is  also  quite  safe  when  the  fumes  are 
kept  outside  the  house.  If  you  can  insure  this 
you  will  find  gas  much  the  least  trouble  and 
more  reliable,  as  some  of  the  small  hot-water 
boilers  require  a lot  of  attention  to  keep  up  a 
steady  and  regular  fire.  The  fact  that  you  are 
away  from  home  all  day  need  not  influence  your 
decision  unless  you  want  the  structure  for  a 
forcing-house.  An  ordinary  greenhouse  only 
requires  the  fire  at  night.  I should  certainly  be 
disposed  to  give  gas  a trial  ; in  any  case,  you 
can  make  use  of  the  2-inch  pipes.  If  you  decide 
upon  having  a boiler  to  be  heated  with  coke  and 
coal  get  one  of  the  Loughboro’  pattern,  which 
can  be  fixed  in  the  wall  without  sinking  a hole 
for  it.  The  best  fuel  for  these  boilers  is  coal 
and  coke  in  equal  parts.  A coke-crusher  can  be 
obtained  at  a cheap  rate  now  from  any  iron- 
monger ; they  are  easily  fixed  and  insure  the 
coke  being  of  a uniform  size. — J.  C.  C. 

It  is  a good  general  rule  to  “ trust  one 

who  has  tried,  and  as  I have  tried  gas  twice  I 
would  advise  you  most  decidedly  not  to  use  it. 
In  the  coldest  weather  one  requires  more  heat 
than  at  other  times,  but  gas  at  that  very  time 
gives  hardly  any  heat  at  all  ; the  pipes  get  filled 
with  crystals,  and  consequently  there  is  no  pres- 
sure. Although  gas  does  not  give  off  smoke,  it 
does  much  worse— it  gives  oft'  a most  offensive 


HOW  TO  RIPEN  PEACHES  ON  A WALL 
OUT-OF-DOORS. 

934. — The  young  growth  must  be  kept  thin. 
Train  the  shoots  at  t he  least  3 inches  apart,  or 
even  a wider  space  should  be  given  to  each,  as 
when  trained  too  close  together  the  wood  and 
buds  do  not  ripen  thoroughly,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  obtain  fruit  the  following  year  from  un- 
ripened growth  of  the  previous  year.  The 
thinning  of  the  new  growth  depends  much  upon 
circumstances — whether  it  can  be  given  a space 
of  3 inches  apart  or  more.  If  the  tree  has  not  been 
properly  trained  before  it  is  very  likely  that 
it  is  crowded  far  too  much  with  new  growth  ; 
if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  an  evil  best  remedied 
after  the  fruit  is  ripe  ; at  that  time  many  of  the 
weak,  useless  growths  are  better  cut  out,  which 
allows  those  remaining 
to  become  of  better 
quality.  In  removing  new 
growth  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  those  shoots 
which  break  from  the 
front,  back,  or  bottom 
eyes,  or  the  branch, 
should  be  removed,  pro- 
viding, of  course,  there 
are  a sufficient  number  to 
clothe  the  tree  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  branches 
from  which  they  spring. 
By  retaining  these  a 
much  better  formed  tree 
is  obtained,  and  the 
training  of  it  is  much 
more  easily  carried  out. 
When  shoots  grow  from 
the  front  part  of  a 
branch  in  an  outward 
direct  line,  such  growths 
are  difficult  to  train  so 
as  to  preserve  the  fan- 
shape  of  the  tree,  this 
being  the  usual  method 
of  training  adopted  for 
Peach-trees  on  either  an 
outside  wall  or  inside  a 
house.  Peaches  cannot  be 
considered  absolutely  safe 
until  they  have  formed 
the  stones  in  the  fruit. 
In  many  instances  that  is 
the  period  when  the  trees 
shed  part  of  their  crop. 
Healthy  trees  in  every 
respect  should  not  do  this.  Where  it  is  the 
case  something  must  be  wrong  about  the  growth 
of  the  tree — either  the  roots  are  not  in  a healthy 
state  near  the  surface  or  they  are  much  too 
deep  and  far  away  from  the  influence  of  sun, 
which  it  is  important  that  they  should  not  be. 
Trees  with  their  roots  near  to  the  surface  always 
make  better  growth  than  do  the  trees  with 
roots  the  reverse  of  this.  To  encourage  the 
roots  to  the  surface,  and  to  retain  them  there,  a 
mulching  of  partly-decayed  horse-manure  should 
be  laid  on  the  soil  2 inches  thick.  This  will  keep 
the  soil  moist  and  it  will  gradually  rot  and  mix 
with  it.  If  the  roots  are  close  to  the  surface 
the  ground  should  never  be  dug  deeply — nothing 
more  than  pricking  up  the  surface  an  inch  or  so 
deep,  and  then  not  so  as  to  injure  the  roots. 
This  should  be  done  once  only  during  the  year 
—in  the  autumn,  when  a top-dressing  of  soil  is 
laid  on  to  cover  any  roots  quite  on  the  top  of 
the  soil  ; this  should  not  be  more  than  1 inch 
thick  ; over  this  lay  2 inches  of  manure.  If 

the  soil  is  put  on  during  dry  weather 

as  it  should  be — it  _ should  be  made  firm 
about  the  roots.  This  mulching  of  manure 
will  carry  the  trees  through  until  the  fiuit  is 
welling,  when  some  manure  should  be  added. 
The  roots  should  be  well  supplied  with  water 
during  dry  weather  ; a good  soaking  once  a 
week  will  not  be  too  much  if  the  soil  is  natu- 
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rally  of  a light  character.  A regular  soaking 
should  be  given  each  time,  not  merely  a sprinkle 
over  the  surface,  but  enough  to  wet  every  root. 
After  the  fruits  have  stoned  (this  will  be  about 
now,  and  it  can  easily  be  known  when  this  has 
taken  place  by  cutting  a fruit  through  the 
middle — if  the  stone  is  that  hard  that  a diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  getting  the  knife  through 
the  fruit  from  that  stage  it  is  safe),  a stimulant 
then  should  be  given — a soaking  of  liquid- 
manure  from  the  farmyard-tank,  or  enough  dis- 
solved bones  or  guano  sprinkled  over  the  sur- 
face to  cover  it,  giving  them  a thorough  soaking 
with  clean  water  to  wash  the  manure  down  to 
the  roots.  In  the  evening,  after  a bright  day, 
the  foliage  will  be  benefited  by  a thorough 
washing  with  clean  water  applied  vigorously 
with  the  garden-engine  or  hand-syringe  ; this 
will  cool  the  wall  for  the  night,  and  do  much  to 
prevent  the  attacks  of  red-spider  from  injuring 
the  leaves.  If  this  pest  obtains  a strong  hold  of 
the  leaves  the  fruit  cannot  swell  to  any 
size.  Should  black-fly  attack  the  points 
of  the  shoots,  as  it  sometimes  does,  it  must  be 
got  rid  of  at  once,  or  the  leav'es  and  points  of 
growth  will  be  crippled.  The  best  remedy  is 
Tobacco-powder  dusted  on  the  parts  affected  in 
the  evening,  and  the  following  morning  a vigorous 
syringing  will  rid  the  treesof  both  fly  and  powder. 
It  is  not  wise  to  remove  the  leaves  from  about  the 
fruit  too  early,  but  just  when  they  show  signs  of 
colouring  before  being  ripe.  Those  leaves  which 
hide  the  fruit  entirely  may  be  removed,  but  not 
taking  off  too  many  at  once  ; it  is  better  to 
remove  them  gradually,  as  through  the  foliage 
the  tree  derives  its  food.  If  the  variety  is  a 
small  one  the  fruits  should  be  thinned  to  5 inches 
apart  ; if  a large-growing  sort,  6 inches  square 
should  be  allowed  between  each.  This  is  a fair 
guide  as  to  the  number  of  fruits  to  retain  on  each 
tree.  If  more  than  that  named  the  fruit  will  be 
smaller.  S.  P. 

The  tree  seems  to  have  dene  well  so  far, 

and,  being  trained  to  a south  wall,  is  in  the  best 
position  to  ripen  its  fruit  well.  Thin  out  the 
young  wood  freely,  reserving  sufficient  to  bear 
fruit  next  year.  The  young  shoots  must  be 
nailed  into  the  wall,  and  the  fruit  must  be  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun  to  produce  the  high  colour 
which  is  a sign  of  good  flavour  either  in  Peaches 
or  Nectarines.  The  trees  should  be  well  watered 
in  hot,  dry  weather,  and  freely  syringed  to  keep 
down  insect  pests.  Remove  any  leaves  that  may 
hang  over  the  fruit. — J.  D.  E. 


1019. —Vine  losing  its  bunches  of 
fruit. — The  disturbance  to  the  roots  was,  no 
doubt,  the  cause  of  the  bunches  dying  away.  It 
frequently  happens  in  such  cases.  Had  the 
Vine  remained  in  the  pot,  and  been  well  cared 
for,  it  would  have  been  all  right.  It  is  a dis- 
appointment, of  course,  now,  but  you  will  be 
the  gainer  next  season,  as,  by  your  own  account, 
the  plant  is  in  good  condition.  Pay  proper  at- 
tention to  it  all  the  summer,  and  you  will  have 
a good  crop  of  Grapes  next  year. — J.  C.  C. 

1022.— Late-pruned  Vines.— Under  the 
circumstances  it  was  a mistake  to  prune  the 
Vine  until  the  shoots  had  made  three  or  four 
leaves.  The  proper  way  to  deal  with  such  a 
case  is  to  rub  off  all  the  buds  along  the  shoot 
except  about  two,  close  home  to  the  spur. 
These  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  show 
one  or  two  bunches  each,  the  best  of  which  can 
be  selected  to  remain  ; the  others  would  be  taken 
away.  This  applies  to  Vines  pruned  on  the 
spur  system.  1 hardly  understand  which  sys- 
tem you  refer  to.  If  it  is  the  “ long-rod”  you 
should  have  rubbed  off  all  the  buds  from  those 
you  intended  to  take  away,  and  when  the  young 
ones  had  got  well  in  leaf  you  might  have  cut  the 
others  out  without  any  danger  of  bleeding.  The 
young  canes  would  then  have  had  all  the  benefit 
of  the  strength  of  the  roots.  Vines  do  not  bleed 
when  any  part  of  the  rods  are  taken  away  if  the 
other  part  is  in  full  leaf. — J.  C.  C. 

S50.  — Neglected,  wall  fruit-trees.  — 
It  may  be  a matter  of  opinion,  but  I think  it 
would  have  been  more  prudent  to  have  left  half 
of  the  spurs.  There  would  then  have  been  a 
possible  chance  of  getting  some  fruit  this  season. 
Even  if  the  cut-back  spurs  did  not  break  into 
growth  again  there  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  been  enough  left,  as  in  eight  cases  out  of 
ten  the  spurs  on  old  wall-trees  are  too  thick. 
Your  line  of  action  for  the  present  is  very  clear. 
Remove  all  the  shoots  but  one  on  each  spur,  and 


that  should  be  the  strongest,  of  course,  and  the 
closer  to  the  wall  the  better.  The  others  must 
be  cut  clean  away.  The  shoots  left  may  be 
shortened  back  to  one  foot  a fortnight  after  the 
others  have  been  done.  The  Peach-tree  will 
require  different  treatment.  Thin  out  the  weak 
growth,  and  nail  the  rest  to  the  wall  their  whole 
length.  The  new  growth  laid  in  must  be  six 
inches  apart. — J.  C.  C. 

929.— Management  of  an  outdoor 
Grape-Vine. — The  Grapes  have  no  reason- 
able chance  of  ripening  if  the  shoots  are  allowed 
to  grow  at  wilt.  The  Vines  must  have  the  same 
attention  as  those  grown  indoors.  Where  two 
or  three  shoots  are  placed  thickly  together  all 
should  be  cut  away  but  one,  so  that  it  gets  a 
good  chance  to  mature.  The  shoots  that  show 
fruit  should  be  stopped  back  to  one  leaf  beyond 
the  bunch,  and  the  little  shoots — or  laterals,  as 
they  are  called — should  be  pinched  out  as  they 
form.  When  the  foliage  falls  at  the  close  of  the 
autumn  the  Vine  should  be  pruned.  Thin  out 
weakly  shoots,  and  cut  back  the  strong  ones  to 
the  eye  formed  at  the  base  of  each  shoot. — • 
Byfleet. 

9lo.— Vines  with  flat  shoots.— “ Black 
North”  may  possibly  have  this  explained  as 
being  from  the  plants  being  subjected  to  the 
drip  from  the  roof  over  the  stem,  whether  it  is 
a glass-roof  or  house-roof.  Vines  like  moisture, 
but  not  a sodden  state  of  the  soil  their  roots 
dwell  in.  This  bar  been  my  own  conclusion, 
and  so  I have  had  fixed  a sutiicient  gutter  to 
carry  the  drip-water  clear  away  ; yet  even  some 
other  cause  may  be  known. — C.  E.,  LynK  Reijk. 

- — • This  is  a case  ot  a departure  from  tlie  normal  order 
of  the  {growth  of  the  Vine.  It  may  be  a suffusion  of 
two  growths  together  ; but  it  does  not  occur  very  often, 
and  the  reason  why  the  growths  are  so  produced  is  not 
likely  to  be  given  with  any  degree  of  certainty. — J.  D.  E. 


Treatment  of  Plumbago  rosea  — 

Eight-inch  or  9-inch  pots  will  answer  for  this 
season’s  struck  plants.  Old  cut-back  specimens 
will  need  two  or  three  sizes  larger.  If  the 
plants  are  not  sufficiently  furnished  they  should 
again  be  stopped.  To  do  this  effectually  the 
stopping  should  not  be  confined  to  simply  pinch- 
ing out  the  points  of  the  shoots  ; this,  with 
exceptionally  sofc-wooded  things  like  this  Plum- 
bago, often  has  no  other  effect  than  to  cause  a 
single  eye  to  break.  To  induce  the  requisite 
increase  of  shoots,  at  least  two  joints  should  be 
I’emoved  from  each  of  the  branches  that  are 
stopped.  This  will  cause  two  or  three  eyes 
from  the  better  solidified  wood  to  push  and 
grow  away  evenly.  This  plant  also  requires  all 
the  light  that  can  be  given  it  from  the  time  the 
cuttings  are  struck  until  the  plants  come  into 
bloom.  Care  should  likewise  be  taken  that  no 
more  atmospheric  moisture  is  used  than  is 
necessary  for  the  healthy  development  of  this 
and  other  things  that  are  grown  with  it. — B. 

Building  greenhouses.— This  subject 
is  rather  perplexing  for  amateurs  in  a small 
way,  and  for  the  benefit  of  my  fellow-readers 
of  Gardenino  I here  give  my  experience. 
About  two  years  ago  I sent  an  order  to  a 
builder  by  post  for  a span-roofed  house,  10  feet 
by  7 feet  which  was  to  bo  complete,  and 
which,  according  to  the  advertisement,  I thought 
would  suit  my  purpose,  as  it  was  to  be  ready- 
made in  all  parts,  to  be  simply  screwed  together. 
I,  however,  repent  my  bargain,  for  the  wood 
used  was  knotty,  roughly  put  together,  and  not 
properly  seasoned.  There  was  also  a deficiency 
of  glass  and  putty,  and  a number  of  the  squares 
of  glass  sent  were  not  of  a proper  size.  I hope 
such  cases  as  mine  are  few  and  far  between,  and 
will  be  a caution  to  other  amateurs  who  contem- 
plate erecting  greenhouses.  It  would  have  cer- 
tainly been  better  for  me  to  have  employed  local 
labour,  and  seen  first  what  I was  going  to  have 
for  my  money. — Amateur. 


“ The  Garden  ” Monthly  Parts.— TAis  journal 
is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this 
form  the  coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most 
suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half- 
yearly  volumes.  Price  Is.  &d.  ; post  free.  Is.  9d. 

“Farm  and  Home”  Monthly  Parts.— TAis 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in 
which  form  it  is  most  suitable  for  ref erence  previous  to  the 
issue  of  the  yearly  volumes.  Price  id. ; post  free,  Sd. 

“ Hardy  Flowers.”— Gfwijv/  descriptions  of  up- 
wards of  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species, 
with  directions  for  their  arrangement,  culture,  <kc.  Fourth 
and  Popular  Edition,  Is. ; post  free.  Is.  Si. 
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OROHIDS. 

LADY’S  SLIPPER  ORCHIDS  (CYPRIPE- 

DIUMS).  i 

I AM  asked  by  “ T.  Johnston  ” to  say  something 
about  this  family,  and  describe  which  are  the 
first  half-dozen  I would  recommend  him  to  grow 
forastart  in  their  culture.  This  is  a fairly  difficult 
task  to  select  a half-dozen  which  he  should  grow,  j 
as  he  neither  tells  me  the  convenience  he  has 
got  (except  a stove-house),  and  he  does  not  state  I 
the  depth  of  his  pocket,  nor  the  extent  to  which  | 
he  would  like  to  have  it  tapped  ; for  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  kinds  are  hybrids,  and  they 
still  command  very  high  prices — some  of  them  I 
feel  sure  far  too  high  to  commend  themselves  to 
the  requirements  of  my  enquirer  ; and  therefore 
I will  endeavour  to  give  him  a half-dozen  which 
will  be  sure  to  please  him  and  to  grow  well,  and 
this  latter  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  beginner 
in  the  Cypripedium  fancy.  Well,  now,  I cannot 
get  away  from  my  love  for  a good  form  of  ! 

C.  L.vwrence.vnum.  This  is  a beautiful  plant,  | 
named  in  honour  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  and  i 
found  by  a very  old  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  F.  Bur- 
bidge,  whilst  travelling  in  Borneo  for  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea.  The 
foliage  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  being  tesselated 
with  light-green  upon  a dark-green  ground,  and 
this  tesselation  is  very  bright  and  pleasing,  even 
when  the  plant  is  not  in  flower.  The  flower.s 
are  mostly  produced  singly,  but  twin  flowers 
upon  the  same  stem  are  not  infrequent. 
These  are  large  and  very  showy,  the  dorsal 
sepal  is  ovate  and  broad,  white,  and  streaked 
with  numerous  rich,  fiery,  purply  lines,  between 
which  is  a dense  lot  of  colour  of  a fiery-crimson 
hue.  The  petals  stand  out  at  right  angles  ; they 
are  tipped  with  purple,  tinged  with  green  at  the 
base,  and  on  both  edges  bearing  numerous  hairy  ' 
wart-like  spots,  the  lower  half  being  stained  a 1 
vinous  hue  ; the  pouch-like  lip  is  large,  purplish- 
brown  on  the  upper  side,  tinged  with  yellowish-  . 
green  beneath.  Its  flowering  season  is  through  t 
the  summer  months,  but  it  often  flowers  at  various  s 
times.  This  is  a plant  which  likes  warmth  and 
moisture,  but  I do  not  think  it  approves  of 
water  overhead  from  the  syringe  and  a low  tem- 
perature ; the  foliage  is  apt  to  become  rusty  and  ' 
disfigured.  Another  very  handsome  plant  for  ( 
any  amateur  to  grow  is  j 

C.  Spicerianum,  a species  from  Northern 
India,  with  plain  green  leaves  ; the  dorsal  sepal  i 
of  the  flower  is  pure-white,  tinged  with  rose  in  j 
some  varieties,  curiously  reflexed,  having  a ( 
stripe  of  rich  maroon  up  the  centre  and  a patch 
of  green  at  the  base  ; the  petals  are  soft-green,  ! 
much  undulated,  and  the  pouch-like  lip  is  of  a 
brownish-purple.  It  blooms  in  the  winter 
months,  usually  beginning  about  the  month  of  ~ , 
November  ; but  I saw  one  flowering  last  season 
at  midsummer.  It  enjoys  warmth  and  a moist 
atmosphere.  ^ i 

C.  cen.vnthum. — The  various  forms  of  this#’ 
plant  I consider  the  brightest  and  best  of  all  | 
this  set  of  Orchids,  and  I have  before  made  the  (y 
remark  that  were  I compelled  to  confine  my  j 
attention  to  but  one  form  of  the  Lady’s  Slipper,  , 
it  would  be  some  form  of  cenanthum  I ^ I 
should  select.  It  is  the  result  of  a cross  be-  • 
tween  C.  insigne  Maulei  and  C.  Harrisianum — 
the  last  a hybrid,  and,  I suppose,  the  firstt 
hybrid  Orchid  rose  in  this  country  by  Mr.» 
Dominy,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Messrs.  1 
Veitch  and  Sons.  The  plant  in  question  is  a,  | 
free  doer  ; it  is  a somewhat  medium-sized  bloom,;  i 
these  being  violet-purple,  white,  and  vinous-;| 
purple.  This  Cypripedium  is  one  of  Mr.  Seden’sT  j 
hybrids.  _ . 

C.  Sw.\Ni.\NUM. — This  is  another  hybrid  i 
raised  between  C.  barbatum”and  C.  Dayauum. 
The  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  C.  barbatuin.  j 
There  are  numerous  varieties  of  this  plant,  as  is 
natural  to  suppose,  from  seedlings.  The  dorsal 
sepal  is  large  and  broad,  the  ground  white, 
streaked  with  lines  of  deep-crimson  ; the  petals 
are  pale-purple,  streaked  with  green,  somewhat 
reflexed  ; the  lips  large  and  purplish-brown.  It  | 
is  a plant  very  easily  grown  into  a good  speci- 
men, and  cannot  fail  to  please  everyone.  It 
was  raised  by  a very  old  friend  (Mr.  Swan),  who 
has  distinguished  himself  in  raising  seedlings.  j 
C.  BELLATULUM.- — This  is  a grand  plant  and  i 
a fine  grower,  having  but  one  fault  ; but  this,  I 
think,  will  be  overcome  when  the  plant  becomes 
more  established,  and  that  is  its  not  throwing  | 
flowers  up  sufficiently  high  above  the  leaves.  | 
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The  leaves  are  beautifully  tesselated,  and  the 
ground  colour  white,  or  rosy-white,  heavily 
spotted  with  dark  brownish -purple.  It  is  the 
largest  flowered  and  the  freest  growing  of  all 
this  section,  and  they  like  some  limestone  in  the 
soil.  It  was  introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Low, 
of  Clapton,  but  the  exact  locality  where  it  was 
found  has  never  been  disclosed. 

C.  Harrisianum. — This,  although  tlie  oldest 
hybrid  which  we  have,  produces  yet  some 
superior  varieties  from  the  same  cross.  The 
leaves  are  tesselated  with  light-green  on  a dark- 
green  ground,  the  flowers  large,  the  dorsal  sepal 
more  or  less  deep  vinous-purple  with  a white 
edge,  and  veined  with  purple,  the  petals  in  the 
upper  half  being  dark  and  in  the  lower  half 
nearly  buff,  the  lip  dull-purple-veined  with 
deeper  purple.  It  is  a very  handsome  plant, 
and  a very  free  grower.  With  these  six  I will 
ask  my  enquirer  to  start.  All  the  kinds  named 
above  are  now  reasonable  in  price,  they  will 
pow  freely  and  bloom  profusely,  and  cannot 
fail  to  please. Matt.  Bramble. 

PROMEN^AS. 

I have  got  a box  of  flowers  just  in  time  to 
answer  at  once  from  “J.  B.,  Birmingham.” 
ihe  sender  says  : “ Can  you  tell  me  what  /tliey 
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pair  of  flowers  on  each  peduncle  ; these  have 
spreading  dull-yellow  sepals  and  petals,  and  a 
thick  fleshy  lip,  which  is  a velvety  blackish- 
purple.  No.  2,  P . citrina  ; flowers  rich  canary- 
yellow,  saving  the  side-lobes  of  the  lip,  which 
are  dotted  with  dark-red.  I suppose  these 
plants  flowered  on  their  way  home.  In  addition 
to  the  two  Promenaeas  here  named,  a beautiful 
kind  IS  the  one  here  figured— viz.,  P.  Rollissoni. 
It  somewhat  resembles  P.  citrina,  yet  it  is 
entirely  distinct  if  obtained  true.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  broad  and  clear-yellow  • lip 
three-lobed,  side-lobes  small,  ground  colour 
yellowish-white,  dotted  with  deep  reddish-crim- 
son, middle-lobe  large  and  yellowish-white. 

Matt.  Bramble, 


ONCIDIUM  PHYMATOCHILUM. 

“G.  H.  C.,”  of  Coventry,  says:  “I  have 

now  a plant  of  this  species  bearing  a spike  with 
ninety-one  flowers  upon  it.”  This  is  a charming 
and  a somewhat  eccentric  plant,  and  this  spike 
01  flowers  must  be  very  enchanting,  being  over 
SIX  feet  in  length,  with  numerous  branches,  the 
individual  flowers  being  slender,  and  having 
somewhat  a withered  appearance.  They  are 
yellowish  white,  suffused  with  green,  more  or 


Rolhsson’s  Promjenea  (Promainea  Rollissoni).  Natural  size. 


are,  and  how  to  grow  them  ? A friend  has 
brought  them  home  from  Brazil.”  You  cer- 
tainly have  much  to  thank  your  friend  for  in 
bringing  such  a neat  and  pretty  present.  It  is 
a genus  of  which  I am  very  fond,  and  the 
^ exquisitely  sweet  and  in- 

teresting. They  are  dwarf  and  compact-grow- 
ing plants,  seldom  exceeding  three  inches  or 

littW°^®i  forming  stout  and  robust 

ittle  peudo-bulbs,  which  produce  many  flowers 
and  these  last  long  in  full  beauty.  They  may 
be  cut  for  button-holes,  and  stand  well.  I 
like  to  grow  these  plants  best  in  shallow  hang- 
ing earthenware  pans  in  the  intermediate  stove. 
Ihe  pans  should  be  well  drained,  and  the 
sod  should  be  a mixture  of  peat  and 
Sphagnum  Moss.  When  growing  they  enjoy 
a fair  amount  of  moisture  to  their  roots, 
ther^cf-  atmosphere,  and  during 

the  resting  season  through  the  winter  months, 
although  the  atmosphere  may  be  drier  the 
roots  should  be  kept  in  a moist  state,  for  ’these 

Sr  NoT'°P  ®"?®r,^^''°"ghtwith  impunity. 
kiZ  the  largest-flowered 

wZh  rI  bulbs, 

which  bear  thin,  glaucous  green  leaves,  and  a 


less  dotted  with  orange  or  red,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  very  narrow,  and  twisted  to  some 
extent.  The  bulbs  are  large,  compressed  at  the 
sides  into  two  sharp  edges,  and  they  are  for  the 
most  part  of  a bronzy-red  or  brown,  and  bear  a 
large  single  leaf,  which  is  very  deep-green.i  I 
have  found  this  a somewhat  difficult  plant  to 
manage  to  my  liking.  It  requires  a great  deal  of 
heat  when  growing,  and,  I think,  rather  dry 
treatment  when  at  rest,  and  its  roots  should  not 
be  encumbered  with  too  much  soil ; indeed,  I 
have  usually  succeeded  with  it  best  as  a block- 
plant.  It  lasts  a long  time  in  flower. 

Matt.  Bramble. 

ONCIDIUM  LEUCOCHILUM. 

In  a letter  I have  received  from  “ G.  H.  C. 
Coventry,”  he  speaks  of  having  a spike  of  ’ this 
f Ij  plant  over  6 feet  long  and  with  upwards 
of  80  flowers  upon  it.  This  is  a nice  specimen 
of  good  culture,  and  if  it  is  a good  variety  will 
prove  a welcome  addition  to  the  plant-house, 
some  of  the  forms  being  very  dark  in  the  sepals 
and  petals,  and  with  a rather  large,  pure  white 
lip,  which  is  a somewhat  unusual  colour  for  the 


genus  Oncidium.  I remember  some  years  ago 
now  noting  the  very  best  varieties  of  this  plant 
which  I ever  saw  in  the  collection  at  Meadow 
Bank,  near  Glasgow — tliat  was  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  at  which  time  and  a little  earlier 
It  was  somewhat  largely  grown,  and  Mr.  Ander- 
son,  the  gardener,  was  very  proud  of  the  speci- 
mens. I hey  certainly  were  excellent,  with  large 
and  stout  bulbs.  'I'liese  plants  I believe  were 
subjected  to  cool  treatment,  and  I know  some 
ten  years  previously,  when  the  cool  system 
began,  this  was  one  of  the  plants  that  starteil 
away  quickly  under  the  treatment.  I believe 
R thnves  best  in  the  same  temperature  as 
Odontoglossum  Alexandras.  Some  thirty-five 
years  ago  I used  to  exhibit  fine  plants  of  this 
species  at  the  Regent’s-park  shows  in  London. 

Matt.  Bramble. 

INDOOR  PLANTS, 

STRIKING  BEGONIA  CUTTINGS. 
932.— Providing  the  plants  are  not  fully  in 
bloom  It  IS  not  too  late  to  strike  Begonia  cuttings, 
but  extra  care  will  be  needed  to  prevent  tlie  very 
sappy  shoots  from  damping-off.  If  cuttings  from 
3 inches  to  4 inches  long,  whicli  are  not  yet  in 
bloom,  can  be  secured,  cut  these  square  below  a 
joint,  insert  tliem  singly  in  small  pots  in  a 
mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand  in  equal 
pai  ts.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hole  made  to  receive 
the  cutting  drop  a pinch  of  sand  ; on  this  the 
base  of  the  cutting  will  rest.  Roots  will  form 
quicker  in  sand  than  soil.  Give  a gentle  water- 
ing to  settle  the  soil  firmly  about  the  cutting  ; 
place  the  pot  in  a gentle  bottom-heat,  and  where 
there  is  not  too  much  moisture  in  the  atmosphere, 
ohade  from  bright  sun  will  be  necessary  to 
prevent  the  leaves  flagging.  Not  much  water 
will  be  required,  only  enough  to  prevent  the 
leaves  drooping.  When  roots  are  formed,  and 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  cuttings  are  growinc  by 
the  new  leaves  formed  at  the  point,  stand“  the 
pla,nts  on  a shelf  close  to  the  glass  at  the  warmest 
end  of  the  greenhouse  until  they  are  growing 
freely,  when  the  treatment  required  is  the  same 
as  for  established  plants,  which  is  abundance  of 
water  at  the  roots,  occasional  soakings  with 
liquid-manure,  plenty  of  space  between  the 
plants,  and  a light  shade  from  bright  sun. 
there  is  another  method  of  striking  cuttings  of 
t uberous  Begonias  which  is  more  simple,  but  the 
advantage  of  striking  them  now  over  the  system 
lam  about  to  explain,  and  which  takes  place  at 
the  end  of  July,  is  that  plants  resulting  from 
cuttings  rooted  now  have  nearly  a full  season’s 
growth  in  advance  of  the  others,  which  is  a 
great  saving  of  time  when  next  year’s  growth  is 
considered  ; those  rooted  now  will  start  away 
next  March  much  more  vigorously  tlian  those 
rooted  later  on  in  the  year.  Nowadays,  when 
seed  from  such  good  strains  of  both  double  and 
single  kinds  can  be  secured,  except  in  the  case 
ot  special  varieties  which  are  wished  to  be  per- 
petuated, it  is  hardly  worth  the  trouble  to  strike 
from  cuttings,  as  good  flowering  plants  can  be 
raised  and  grown  from  seed  tlie  same  year  as  it 
IS  sown.  A packet  of  seed  gives  such  a wonder- 
ful range  of  colour  and  variety  that  it  is  interest- 
ing work  to  watch  the  new  colours  and  forms 
develop.  To  return  to  the  mode  of  late  propa- 
gation which  I hinted  at  previously.  Towards 
the  end  of  July  place  in  a shallow,  cold  frame 
about  6 inches  thickness  of  soil,  composed  of 
two  parts  loam,  one  of  leaf-soil,  and  a free 
admixture  of  silver  sand,  placing  a layer  of  the 
latter  over  the  surface  ; into  this  dibble  the 
cuttings,  which  should  be  about  3 inches  long 
selecting  those  which  have  flowered  but  little  if 
possible.  Keep  the  frame  rather  close  and  shaded 
from  bright  sun  and  the  soil  moist.  The  cuttings 
Will  root,  and  by  autumn  will  have  formed  nice 
little  tubers,  which  can  be  taken  up  and  stored 
away  in  sand  ready  to  start  into  growth  next 
spring. S.  p. 

985.  - Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
oarnation.— If  you  mean  that  the  flowers 
have  green  centres,  I may  tell  you  it  is  nothing 
unusual  for  them  to  come  in  that  way.  If  you 
have  patience  with  them,  and  maintain  warmth 
enough  to  keep  them  growing,  all  will  come 
right.  What  is  now  green  will  develop  into  a 
flower  well  filled  with  petals.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  your  flowers  open  witli  a diminished 
number  of  petals,  and  soon  show  an  eye,  you 
may  conclude  that  your  stock  is  weak  and  in- 
sufficiently nourished.  This  weakness  might  be 
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caused  by  keeping  the  plants  in  too  much  heat 
and  insuthcient  air,  or  it  may  be  a weakness 
inliei'ited  from  a del)ilitated  stock.  This  last  is 
very  likely  to  be  the  case.  If  you  think  so, 
plant  out  a st"ong  plant  next  spring  in  a good 
bed  of  soil,  and  increase  your  stock  from  it  by 
layers  at  the  proper  time.  Do  not  let  the  plant 
flower,  or  that  will  still  keep  it  weak. — J.  0.  C. 

NEGLECTED  PLANTS. 

The  Blqe  Tjiro.\t-wort  (Trachelium 
(jceruleum). 

This  plant  (see  illustration)  has  been  known  in 
our  gardens  for  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  It  is,  however,  nowadays  not  very  fre- 
quently seen,  but  I do  know  a place  where  it  is 
grown  as  a pot-plant  in  the  greenhouse,  and  it 
makes  a splendid  object,  the  rich-blue  of  its 
flowers  forming  quite  a conspicuousobject  during 
the  end  of  July  and  through  the  month  of  August, 
when  it  blooms.  Grown  in  this  way  it  is 
much  finer  looking  than  when  seen  in  the  border. 
The  same  plant  I have  also  seen  exhibited 
amongst  stove  and  greenhouse  specimens  at  a 
flower  show,  and  the  man  at  the  time,  I feel 
fully  sure,  was  not  aware  of  the  temptation  he 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  judges  to  disqualify 
him  for  staging  a hardy  herbaceous  perennial 
amongst  the  stove  and  gieenhouse  plants,  asked 
for  in  the  schedule.  I suppose  it  was  the  charm- 
ing bit  of  colour  produced  by  it  that  led  to  its 


acceptance,  but  I am  not  sure  the  judges  were 
wise  thus  to  lay  themselves  open  to  censure,  for 
if  any  of  the  other  contributors  had  entered  a 
protest  against  the  admission  of  this  plant  they 
(the  judges)  would  not  have  had  a leg  to  stand 
upon.  Any  of  my  readers  that  have  this  Throat- 
wort  in  their  possession,  and  have  only  known  it 
as  an  outdoor  plant,  I strongly  advise  them  to  try 
it  as  an  indoor  pot-plant,  if  they  have  the  con- 
venience, when  they  will  find  its  size  and  its 
beauty  largely  increased.  The  plant  belongs  to 
the  Campanula  family,  although  its  flowers  are 
not  cup-shaped,  and  they  have  not  the  slightest 
resemblance  in  other  ways.  The  plant  is  a very 
pretty  one,  said  to  be  biennial,  growing  some 
•2  feet  or  more  high  under  greenhouse  treatment. 
It  has  ovate  and  deeply-toothed  leaves,  and  it 
bears  a dense  terminal  corymb  of  violet-blue 
flowers.  It  is  an  Italian  plant,  found,  I believe, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Its  roots  should  be  well  drained,  and  the  soil 
should  consist  of  leaf-mould,  and  good  light  turfy- 
loam  in  about  equal  parts.  Matt.  Bramble. 


921.  — Winter-flowering  plants.  — 

Chinese  Primulas  are  the  most  serviceable  of 
winter-blooming  plants  for  a cool  greenhouse, 
and  by  their  aid  alone  a glasshouse  may  be  made 
gay  all  through  the  winter  months.  The  season 
being  so  far  advanced,  it  will  be  better  to  buy 
young  plants  at  once,  put  them  in  small  pots, 
and  shift  them  later  on.  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
such  as  Vesuvius,  Queen  of  Whites,  Henry 
Jacoby,  West  Brighton  Gem,  &c.,  will  bloom 
mote  or  less  through  the  winter  if  grown  on  in 


the  open  air  through  the  summer,  picking  off 
all  buds  till  the  middle  of  September.  The 
white  and  yellow  Paris  Daisies  treated  in  the 
same  way  will  also  be  satisfactory,  and  for 
running  up  the  rafters  there  is  nothing  better 
than  winter- blooming  Tropteolums.  Cyclamens 
are  invaluable,  but  they  should  now  be  nice 
little  plants,  soon  ready  to  put  into  their 
blooming-pots.  Cinerarias  that  are  sown  early 
will  flower  at  the  close  of  the  winter  and  in 
early  spring  in  a cool-house.  Christmas  Roses 
everyone  should  have,  as  they  give  blooms  in 
the  dead  of  winter,  and  they  may  be  grown  in 
pots  all  the  year  if  kept  well  watered.  Then 
there  are  double  Violets  potted  up  in  autumn, 
and  Mignonette  may  be  sown  early  in  Septem- 
ber. Another  capital  winter-blooming  plant 
is  Fuchsia  Dominiana,  and  there  are  winter- 
blooming Heaths  and  late-blooming  Chrysan- 
themums, such  as  Ethel,  Princess  Teck,  Golden 
Gem,  grandiflorum,  Christmas  Eve,  Mrs.  Davis, 
and  Meg  Merrilies.  These,  if  stopped  for  the 
last  time  at  the  end  of  June  and  kept  in  the 
open  as  long  as  safe,  will  give  bloom  up  to 
January,  and  when  they  go  out  there  will  be 
room  for  bulbs,  such  as  early  Van  Thol  Tulips, 
early  Narcissi,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Deutzias,  and 
Spirreas.  Primroses  potted  up  in  the  autumn 
will  bloom  more  or  less  freely  during  the  winter 
and  in  early  spring.  When  there  is  little  in  the 
outdoorgarden  they  will  be  beautiful.  — Byfleet. 

Sow  some  seeds  of  Chinese  Primulas, 

both  single  and  double,  at  once,  and  some  of  a 
good  strain  of  Cineraria.  If  pushed  along 
briskly,  the  former  will  commence  flowering  in 
4.^-inch  pots,  at  Christmas  or  shortly  afterwards, 
and  the  others  about  February.  Nicotiana 
aflitiis  is  a nice  thing  in  winter,  being  so  fra- 
grant. Sow  a bit  of  seed  now,  and  grow  the 
plants  on  until  G-inch  pots  are  reached.  Cuttings 
of  good  winter-flowering  Zonals,  such  as  H. 
Jacob}q  F.  V.  Raspail,  &c.,  rooted  now  will 
bloom  well  in  5 inch  pots,  and  some  Fuchsias  will 
do  the  same.  Abutilons  are  also  extremely  use- 
ful, especially  the  white-flowered  Boule  de 
Neige.  The  cuttings  may  still  be  struck,  but  it 
is  too  late  for  Bouvardias,  and  you  must  buy 
young  plants.  Heliotropes  and  Marguerites  may 
still  be  rooted,  and  Salvias  will  make  good  plants 
in  6-in.  pots  yet.  With  the  above  and  some  bulbs, 
&c.,  you  may  make  a good  show. — B.  C.  R. 

1018.— A shaded  greenhouse.— Unless 
the  trees  actually  hang  over  the  greenhouse  the 
shade  from  them  does  not  do  your  plants  so 
much  harm  as  you  suppose,  especially  in  the 
case  of  Fuchsias.  They  like  a reasonable 
quantity  of  air.  I am  afraid  that  you  do  not 
give  the  plants  air  enough,  or  else  you  over- 
feed them  with  stimulants.  Try  the  effect  of 
more  air  while  the  sun  is  on  the  house.  The 
plants  certainly  do  not  want  fire-heat  at  this 
time  of  year. — J.  C.  C. 

995.— Correa  magnifica  and  Libonia 
floribunda. — Better  throw  away  the  old 
plants,  and  start  afresh  with  a couple  of  young 
ones.  The  Libonia  may  be  easily  rooted  from 
cuttings.  If  the  latter  is  grown  freely'through 
the  spring,  and  then  ripened  by  exposure,  there 
will  be  plenty  of  blossoms  in  winter  in  a warm 
greenhouse.  The  Correa  belongs  to  a different 
class,  and  will  not  bear  forcing ; but  healthy 
plants  flower  well,  especially  if  placed  in  the 
open  air  from  early  in  July  till  the  end  of 
September.  The  latter  should  be  potted  in 
peat  and  sand. — E.  H. 

980.— Management  of  Tree-Mignon- 
ette.— To  have  good  Tree-Mignonette  is  en- 
tirely a matter  of  training  and  culture,  and  as 
the  plants,  if  started  early,  can  be  grown  large 
enough  in  one  season,  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
keeping  old  plants.  Sow  the  seeds  in  small 
pots — three  or  four  seeds  in  the  centre  of  each 
pot  will  be  enough.  Place  the  pots  in  a close, 
warm  frame — a Cucumber-frame  at  work  is  a 
good  place.  To  obtain  large  plants  for  autumn 
and  winter  flowering  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in 
April,  and  when  the  young  plants  come  up  pull 
up  all  but  one.  When  the  little  plant  has 
gained  strength  put  a stake  to  it,  and  when  the 
roots  have  nearly  filled  the  pot  shift  into  a 
larger  one.  But  it  is  best  to  let  the  roots  pretty 
well  consume  the  soil  before  repotting,  and  it  is 
better  to  give  several  small  shifts  till  the  right- 
sized  pot  is  reached  rather  than  run  any  risk  of 
over-potting.  After  the  plants  have  made 
4 inches  or  5 inches  of  growth  they  should  be 
moved  from  the  Cucumber-frame  to  a cooler 


frame  or  greenhouse,  where  they  will  get  more 
ventilation.  There  are  two  systems  of  training. 

In  the  one  case  the  young  plants  are  trained  up 
with  a single  stem  till  they  have  reached  2 feet 
or  :!  feet  in  height,  all  the  side-shoots  being 
pinched  back  to  one  pair  of  leaves.  These  latter 
are  left  on  till  the  head  is  partly  formed,  when 
they  are  cut  in  close  to  the  stem.  Standard 
plants  are  useful  to  give  variety,  but  I like 
neatly-formed  pyramids  best  ; and  they  are 
more  easily  managed.  Instead  of  pinching 
back  the  side-shoots  let  them  grow,  but  nip 
off  all  flowers  till  the  plants  are  fully  formed. 

In  pinching  off  the  flowers  the  necessary  uni- 
formity of  outline  will  be  maintained,  so  as  to 
secure  plants  of  the  true  cone  or  pyramidal 
shape.  The  pots,  in  all  stages  of  growth,  must 
be  well  drained.  Turfy  loam,  inclined  to  be 
sandy,  should  form  two-thirds  of  the  soil,  the 
other  third  to  be  leaf-mould  and  some  porous 
material  to  keep  it  open.  A little  old  mortar 
rubbish  is  a good  thing  for  the  latter  purpose, 
and  a little  bone-meal  may  be  sprinkled  on  the 
compost  at  the  last  shift,  which  should  be  given 
not  later  than  the  end  of  August  or  beginning  of 
September. — E.  H. 

98.3.  — Propagating  Dracaenas.  — The 

green  leaved  varieties  are  best  raised  from  seeds, 
especially  indivisa  and  its  varieties,  imported 
seeds  of  which  can  easily  be  obtained  ; but  where 
a plant  is  producing  several  shoots  from  the 
base  they  may  be  taken  off  and  rooted  in  pots 
of  sandy  peat  soil,  plunged  in  a Cucumber-bed, 
where  there  is  a little  bottom-heat.  Without 
bottom-heat  they  seldom  root.  Perhaps,  in  the 
present  case,  the  old  stool  may  be  cut  up  so  that 
each  of  the  young  shoots  may  have  a few  roofs 
attached.  If  this  is  done  the  plants  will  soon  . 
get  established  if  kept  in  a close  frame  and 
shaded  for  a time. — E.  H.  ' 

9SL— Getting  Fuchsias  into  bloom.— A north  ; 
house  is  a very  good  place  for  prolonging  the  beauty  of 
Fuchsias  and  other  plants ; but  during  the  earlier  stages  1 
of  growth  they  will  do  better  if  placed  in  houses  more 
exposed  to  the  sunshine  ; in  fact,  if  required  to  bloom 
early  they  must  have  more  light  th.vn  a north  house 
affords. — E.  H.  • 

986.— The  Weather-plant.— The  seeds  of  this  j 
plant  appear  to  germinate  very  indifferently.  Out  of  some 
two  dozen  seeds  sown  last  April  I have  only  three  plants. 
Mine  have  had  warm  greenhouse  treatment ; but  they 
grow  very  slowly.  It  is  possible  they  require  more  heat 
than  I have  given. — J.  C.  C. 

Fuchsia  splendens. —While  the  list  of  j 
garden  varieties  of  Fuchsia  now  in  cultivation  ' 
is  far  too  extensive,  there  ar-e  some  of  the  original  ; 
species  that  are  equally  as  beautiful.  Among  ( 
these  must  be  included  F.  splendens,  which  is  a 
free-growing  species  with  pale-green,  heart-  ■ 
shaped  leaves  and  very  peculiar  flowers,  the  tube  ,1 
of  which  is  of  a bright-crimson,  tipped  with 
green,  and  peculiarly  contracted  at  the  mouth. 
When  grown  for  the  purpose  this  species  will 
flower  during  the  winter  months,  but  it  is 
equally  free-flowering  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  affords  a very  pleasing  variety  to  those 
generally  grown.  It  is  by  no  means  the  only  ^ 
species  of  Fuchsia  worth  ranking  with  the  best> 
of  the  garden  varieties,  for  among  others  may 
be  mentioned  the  large-growing  F.  fulgens,  with  , 
its  scarlet  and  buff  flowers,  each  as  much  as  a y. 
couple  of  inches  long  ; F.  corymbiflora,  whose 
large  bright- coloured  blossoms  are  borne  inf 
drooping  clusters  ; the  two  miniature  species,^ 
F.  microphylla  and  F.  thymifolia  ; F.  triphylla, 
with  vivid  vermilion-red  flowers,  that  requires 
more  heat  than  any  of  the  others  ; F.  pendulie- 
flora,  whose  blossoms  are  seen  to  such  advantage 
when  the  plant  is  trained  to  the  roof  of  a green- 
house ; F.  spectabilis,  F.  serratifolia,  the  various 
forms  of  F.  macrostemma,  such  as  pumila,  gracilis, 
and  the  variegated-leaved  form  of  this  last. — P. 

Crape  Myrtle  (Lagerstroemia  indica).— If 
an  indoor  flower  of  striking  individuality  is  re- 
quired, it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  to  eclipse 
L.  indica,  a plant  introduced  at  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century,  but  new  to  many.  It 
is  very  well  gro^vn  in  Kew  Gardens,  and  when 
in  blossom  it  is  a sheet  of  rosy-pink.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  large  bunches,  and  have  pecu- 
liarly beautiful  and  crumpled  petals  that  give  a 
plant  in  full  beauty  an  unusually  distinct  appear- 
ance. In  cultivating  this  plant  it  is  a great 
point  to  get  the  wood  well  ripened,  and  then 
stove-treatment(often  given  to  it)  is  unnecessary, 
as  the  plant  will  do  well  in  a cool  conservatory 
or  greenhouse.  This  is  important  to  those  who 
have  been  deterred  from  growing  it  through  the 
idea  that  stove-temperature  was  essential. — D.  , 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.-  Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
0 A RDEN  IK ofree  of  charge  if  correspondents  folloxv  the  rules 
here,  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
fur  insertion  should  be  clearlg  and  concisely  ivritten  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Euitor  of 
Uardbnixq,  ;:7,  Southa inpton-st reet,  Cooent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
2'he  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  relocated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
ill  'mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
hme  in  adoance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
n the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  ('iti/iicA,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  member  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  loill  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  he 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  wov.ld  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  lohich  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gajidenikg 
.should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

1048. — aro wing  for  market.— Which  is  considered 
1 he  nirst  prolitable  to  grow  for  market— fruits  or  flowers  ’— 
E.  C.  T. 

1049. — Potting  Lapagerias.— Trill  someone  please 
to  say  tlie  kind  of  soil  and  time  of  year  which  are  best  for 
potting  Lapagerias? — Cab.son. 

10,10.— Soil  for  Vines  and  Tomatoes.— In  what 
localities  near  London  south  and  west  should  I find  good 
soil  for  Vines  and  Tomatoes  ? — E.  C.  T. 

1051. — Treatment  of  seedling  Pceonies.— I 
have  a tew  seedling  Peonies  about  2 inches  high.  What 
IS  the  proper  way  to  treat  them  ? — Sodtiiville,  Bristol. 

1052. — Tropaeolum  Jarretti,— What  is  the  proper 
treatment  for  Tropieoluni  Jarretti?  Mine  all  come  up 
well,  but  invariably  afterwards  wither  away.— G.  E.  L.  W. 

10.13.— Polypodium  Billardierl.— Will  someone 
kindly  inform  how  to  manage  this  Fern  ? What  soil  and 
Iiealment  is  lequiied,  and  w"hat  is  the  best  way  to  keep  it 
in  the  winter?— E.  W. 

1064.— Root-pruning  fruit-trees.— Would  it  be 
injurious  to  root-prune  fruil-treei  now,  which  had  no  fruit 
on  them  this  year  or  last,  but  have  made  a great  deal  of 
w »od?— G.  C.  B. 

1055. — Clove  Carnation.?.— My  plants  of  these  look 
healthy,  grow  tall,  and  form  buds  ; but  the  tiniest  black 
grub  eats  iiUo  the  stem  close  to  the  soil.  What  can  I 

i>pi.y  ■— B.  H.  E. 

1056. — Sowing  Cabbage  for  spring  use.— Wil 
someone  kindly  inform  me  which  is  the  best  Cabbage  to 
grow  for  early  spring  use,  aad  also  the  best  time  to  sow 
ilie  seeds  ?— Kent. 


1057  —Plant  to  prevent  flies  in  a room.— I 
have  heard  lhaj;  some  plane,  whose  name  I forget,  will 
prevent  flies  in  the  room  in  which  it  is  kept.  May  I ask 
It  this  is  true,  and  what  is  the  name  of  the  plant  ’ 
Eleanor.  ^ 

1058.  - Onions  withering  away.— I have  recently 
tonnd  .several  Onions  in  a large  bed  turn  yellow',  and 
linally  wither  away.  On  e.xamining  them  I discovered  a 
small  maggot  in  each.  What  can  I do  to  prevent  further 
depredations  ?—X.  Y.  Z. 

„i"5.^7Planting  out  Lilium  Harris!.  - Can 
Warus  Lily  (Lihum  Harrisi),  which  I think  is  also  called 
the  Bermuda  Lily,  be  safely  transferred  after  flowerin<>‘  in 
a conservatory  to  the  open  ground  to  blossom  there  i^\t 
next  year  ?— G.  E.  L.  W. 

Cucumbers  in  a frame  — 
What  IS  the  cause  of  my  Cucumbers  in  a frame  becoming- 
^oilt  by  a black  blig-ht,  and  is  there  any  remedy  for  it 
They  have  never  been  affected  in  the  same  way  before,  but 
have  always  done  well.— E.  P. 

New  Zealand  (Clianthus 
P^^iCGUS).  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  proner 
treatment  of  this  plant  ? I have  a rooted  cutting:  that  was 
given  me.  It  is  at  present  in  a forcing--pit,  and  is  in  a 
large  60-sized  pot. — East  Somerset. 

• • climbers.  — 1,  Will 

-L  G.  H.  kindly  say  which  are  the  two  nicest  kinds  of 
lyy  t I want  them  to  grow  quickly.  2,  Where  is  the  best 
place  to  get  some  good  rooted  plants  from  ? 3,  Would  they 
do  to  plant  now  for  trellis-work  ?— P.  p. 

1063. --Arum  Lilies  for  show.— Would  someone 
kindly  let  me  know  when  to  pot  Arum  Lilies  to  be  in 
flow'er  about  the  lOlh  of  November?  They  must  be  in 
7-inch  pots.  They  are  planted  out  now  in  the  garden,  and 
have  been  there  a month. — For  Show. 

T of  Eucomis  punctata  and 

Littcmia  modGsta. — I should  be  glad  to  know  how  to 
treat  Eucomis  punctata,  at  present  potted,  and  with  a 
good  crown  of  leaves,  in  the  same  glass-house?  And  also 
how  to  grow  Littonia  modesta?— W.  H.  J. 

greenhouses.  — Will  someone 
kindlj  infonu  me  what  would  be  my  best  wav  of  buildino- 
having  enough  capital 
to  pay  for  a builder  after  buying  land  and  keeping  a sum 
of  money  for  working  expenses  V — E.  C.  T.  ^ ^ 

1066. -Wavy  Aira  or  Bent  Grass.-Have  any  of 
(A.  flexuosa)  for  a sandy 
lawn  ? It  grows  in  such  dry  situations,  and  has  such  glossy^ 
*?hage  that  had  I one  to  see  to,  I should  try  it’ 
The  seed  is  npe  about  the  end  of  July.— L.  O.  T.  ^ ' 

10G7.--Violas  withering  and  dvintr  —A  e-reat 
many  of  my  plants  in  a newly-made  bed  of  pimple  vfolas 
have  withered  and  died.  Upon  examining  the  roots  they 

e.Uh  fi\1orfreBh°p1rntK 


1068.  Malformed  Violets. — Can  anyone  kindly 
tell  me  why  my  Violets  club  and  grow  malformed  close 
to  the  roots?  Even  the  common  small  white  kind  does 
the  same,  irrespective  of  the  soil  or  situation.  They 
also  form  large  seed  vessels  in  profusion.  What  can  I do"’ 
— Heron. 

1069. — Parsley  falling.— In  1888  I had  a splendid  bed 
of  this.  Last  year,  on  the  same  ground,  well  manured, 
very  little,  and  this  little  eaten  up  wiih  creatures  like 
centipedes,  only  broader  and  darker  brown.  Last  autumn 
I dug  in  Hme  and  soot,  still  I get  uo  Parsley.  What  can  I 
do? — B.  E.  E. 

l,®?,0-~®^ood-manure  for  Chrysanthemums. 

vv  ill  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  uses  of  blood-manure  for 
Chrysanthemums?  Also  how  and  when  it  should  be  applied, 
and  what  are  the  advantages  of  the  same  ? I wish  to 
grow  good  cut  blooms  for  exhibition.  Any  other  informa- 
tion will  be  thankfully  received.— Amateur. 

1071.— Treatment  of  Cyrtanthus  Macowani. 

I should  be  much  obliged  if  someone  would  kindly  give 
me  advice  as  to  the  treatment  of  Cyrtanthus  Macowani  ? 
It  13  at  present  potted  in  a verj-  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould, 
m a very  sunny,  unheated  glass-house.  It  had  the  remains 
of  a bloom  on  it  when  I received  it.— W.  H.  J. 

, 1072  —Dimensions  of  greenhouses.— I should 
be  glad  to  know  what  are  the  best  dimensions  for  green- 
houses to  grow  Vines,  Tomatoes,  and  Cucumbers  in  for 
market  ? What  kind  of  glass,  and  about  what  cost  should 
each  house  be  completed,  each  to  be  100  feet  long  ? Would 
one  boiler  be  enough  for  several  houses  ?— E.  C.  T. 


1073.— Ventilating  apparatus.— I shall  be  glad 
if  an.vone  will  kindly  lell  me  of  the  best  and  cheapest 
apparatus  for  opening  the  top  lights  of  a small  conserva- 
tory, and  where  it  can  be  obtained  ? The  ventilators  are 
now  hung  on  hinges,  and  open  outwards.  I want 
lever  apparatus  to  replace  the  present  cord  ? 


stems  rotting  oif.— Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  why  my  plants  of  Liliuni  candidum  which 
vvere  growing  vigorously  have  within  the  last  week  turned 
brown,  and  the  stems  of  more  than  a foot  high  rotted  and 
broken  down?  They  were  mulched  during  the  winter 
with  well  rotted  manure,  and  at  firct  never  looked 
healthier. — Mrs.  Y. 

, Growing  Egg  - plants.  — Will  someone 

kindly  give  me  a few  hints  about  growing  Egg-plants  in 
5-inch  pots  to  be  at  their  best  about  IfKh  of  November 
next?  I have  some  plants  abour,  3 inches  high  now,  and 
I have  a small  greenhouse  and  a few  garden  frames.  The 
greenhouse  is  heated  in  November.  Must  they  be  grown 
out-of-doors  or  iti  a frame  ? — For  Show. 

1076. — Vine  on  a trellis  outdoors.— I have  a 
shed  with  a roof  covered  with  galvanised  iron,  17  feet  by 
12  feet,  slophig  to  the  south.  If  I fi.x  a trellis  frame  on  it 
outside,  would  it  be  suitable  for  a Grape-Vine?  If  so, 
would  someone  kindly  say  what  height  from  the  iron  the 
trellis  would  have  to  be,  and  what  would  be  the  best  Vine 
to  plant,  and  the  right  time  to  do  it?  — Wm.  Strevens. 

1077. — Epigaea  repens.— How  can  Epigaia  repens 
(the  May-flower  of  North  America)  best  be  grown  in  Eng- 
land ? Can  it  be  procured  in  the  trade  in  England  ’ 
It  seems  a great  pity  that  tliis  beautiful  plant,  extra 
hardy  as  it  must  be  to  stand  25  degs.  below  zero  of 
frost,  should  not  be  more  cultivated.  It  is  as  fresh  and 
fragrant  as  Violets,  and  appears  all  over  Nova  Scotia  as 
soon  as  the  snow  disappears. — G.  E.  L.  VV. 

1078. — Clematis  Jackmanl  dying  off.— I have 
in  my  greenhouse  (uuheated)  a Clematis  Jackmani  in  a 
9-inch  pot.  It  is  on  one  main  stem,  and  trained  up  the  side 
and  along  the  roof  of  the  house.  Up  to  now  it  has  been 
quite  strong  and  healthy,  now  all  the  leaves  are  droopinv 
and  limp,  and  it  seems  dying  off  all  the  length.  Can  an\” 
one  kindly  indicate  the  probable  source  of  mi.schief? 
iVould  it  be  advisable  to  examine  the  roots?  I may  add 
it  is  not  in  flower  yet. — H. 

1079. — Tomatoes  in  lean-to  greenhouse.- 1 
have  a lean-to  greenhouse,  12  feet  by  9 feet,  facing  south 
which  gets  the  full  heat  of  the  sun  all  day  long.  I have 
Tomatoes  growing  in  a border  near  the  ‘ back  wall , also 
plants  on  a stage  in  the  front.  I intend  growing  Tomatoes 
on  the  roof  as  well.  Will  they  require  any  shading,  as  the 
house  gets  very  hot  at  times  with  all  the  ventilation  I can 
give  ? I have  one  ventilator  in  the  roof  and  one  in  the 
front.— T.  L.  C. 

1080. — Treatment  of  Maiden-hair  Ferns.- 
Can  anyone  kindly  tell  me  what  I can  do  with  my  Maiden- 
hair Ferns  ? I have  several  pots  of  them  which  have  come 
on  nicely.  But  now  I find  that  each  frond  is  being  eaten 
by  some  grub,  which  leaves  a white  slimy  substance 
behind  it  on  the  leaves,  and  though  I have  searched  each 
frond  separately  as  far  as  possible,  above  and  under  the 
leaves,  I have  failed  to  discover  any  sort  of  insect.  Yet 
many  of  the  fronds  are  now  quite  bare  of  leaves.  Will 
jlunging  them  into  soapy-water  kill  the  grub?  I have 
hitherto  refrained  from  doing  this,  as  I always  heard  that 
wetting  the  fronds  spoilt  these  Ferns  ?— R.  A. 

irai.— Perennial  and  herbaceous  plants  at 
a show.— At  our  coming  show  we  have  a class  for  hardy 
perennials  and  one  for  herbaceous  plants  (out  bloom) ; but 
I am  in  doubt  as  to  which  is  which  There  also  exists 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  those  with  whom 
I am  acquainted.  Some  contend  that  a herbaceous  plant 
IS  one  which  dies  down  in  the  autumn  and  shoots  up  from 
the  root  in  spring,  as  the  Phlox,  and  yet  the  Pentstemon 
IS  always  called  a herbaceous  plant,  and  that  does  not 
die  down  in  the  winter.  I have  Carnations,  Geums 
Lobelia  fulgens.  Coreopsis,  Spircea  palmata,  Malva,  Gail- 
lardias,  Lychnis,  and  some  others.  To  what  do  they 
belong?  I shall  be  glad  if  anyone  will  clearly  define  the 
matter. — Zummerzet. 

1082.— Unsatisfactory  Irises  and  Lilies.-l 
hnd  my  German  Flag’  Irises  very  much  affected  in  the  foliao-e 
and  also  in  the  flowers  this  summer.  The  leaves  wither 
from  about  half-way  up  to  the  tips  and  look  brown  and  as  if 
cut  by  frost  or  wind.  Can  anyone  give  an  e.xplanation?  Also 
what  was  a very  fine  bed  of  Candidum  Lflies  has  in  the 
last  few  weeks  shown  signs  of  decay.  The  leaves  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stem  die,  and  the  stems  in  some  oases  fall 
down,  and  I do  not  think  the  flowers  will  be  at  all  satis- 
factory, but  I can  see  no  reason  for  it.  They  have  been  in 
the  same  place  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  have  always  done  I 


exceedingly  well.  What  is  the  probable  cause?  With 
regard  to  the  bed  of  Iris,  which  is  close  to  the  Lilies, 
would  someone  give  an  article  o«  the  best  way  of  cultivating 
the  Iris,  especially  the  German  or  Flag  Iris,  and  the  situa- 
tion and  soil  to  be  chosen  ; and  will  they  stand  liquid- 
manure?— Cornish  Rector. 

1083.— Pansy  culture. — I read  with  much  interest 
the  article  on  this  subject  which  appeared  in  Gardening  a 
short  lime  since,  and  was  glad  to  find  that  I seemed  to 
have  set  about  the  rearing  of  my  Pansies  pretty  nearly  as 
therein  recommended  ; that  is  to  say,  I liad  prepared  a 
bed  of  good  old  loam  mixed  with  cow-manure  on  a clay 
soil  which  about  two  years  before  had  been  well  mulched 
with  stable-manure.  I then  planted  cuttings  of  good 
strains  in  April,  which  took  good  root  and  have  been 
occasionally  watered  with  weak  liquid-manure— that  is  to 
say,  Peruvian  guano  dissolved  in  water.  In  spite  of  all  this 
the  bulk  of  the  blossoms  are  miserably  small,  although 
fairly  true.  Will  someone  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  what 
treatment  will  ensure  large  blooms.  The  bed  is  shaded 
from  hot  sun,  only  getting  direct  sunshine  for  a short 
part  of  the  daj'. — Dlsappointed. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  re-plies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

7084.— Odontoglossum  citrosmum  (S'.  A.  B).— 
You  should  send  a flower  here.  This  would  decide  the 
question  better  than  a page  of  descriptions. — M.  B. 

1085.  — Dendroblum  chrysotoxum  (Amateur). 
Your_  flower  is  of  this  species.  D suavissimum  grows 

something  in  the  same  way  ; but  its  flowers  have  a deep 
maroon-coloured  spot  in  the  base  of  the  lip.— M.  B. 

1086. — Description  of  Tacsonias  (Linnef).— The 
flowers  of  Tacsonia  exoniensis  are  a brilliant  rose  in  colour, 
with  violet  throat.  T.  insignis  has  bright  crimson  flowers  ; 
a strong  grower.  T.  Van  Volxemi  has  crimson  flowers. 

1087. — Orchid  in  a cold  greenhouse  (B.  M.). — 
There  is  no  tropical  species  of  Orchid  which  will  succeed 
with  you.  Our  own  British  and  the  North  American  kinds 
would  succeed  ; but  they  are  deciduous  in  winter, — M.  B. 

1088. — Cockchafers  and  Roses  (IT.  S.  Barihropp). 
—The  cockchafers  would  very  probably  eat  the  leaves  of 
your  Roses  ; but  they  usually  prefer  the  leaves  of  forest- 
trees,  or  those  of  Apple  and  Pear-trees.  Unfortunately 
they  do  not  feed  on  aphides. — G.  S.  S. 

1089. — Petunias  as  window  plants  (P.  IF.).— 
Yes,  these  niake  excellent  window  plants,  and  are  very 
show.v,  especially  the  flaked  varieties,  both  single  and 
double.  To  have  them  stocky  and  short-jointed,  they 
should  be  grown  out-of-doors,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  be  stopped  frequently  to  induce  them  to  break  back 
freely  and  form  bushy  specimens. 

1090. — Tender  Cucumbers  (A.  M.  i.).— It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  Cucumbers 
are  not  cut  until  the.v  are  a long  way  past  their  best.  Twe- 
thirds  grown  is  about  the  best  size  for  Cucumbers. 
Beyond  that  stage  they  deteriorate.  The  earlier  the  fruit 
is  cut  after  it  attains  a fair  size  the  more  will  be  produced, 
and  the  longer  the  plants  will  continue  in  bearing. 

1091. — Unhealthy  Cucumhers  {J.  j?.).  — The 
Cucumber-plants  are  affected  with  a fungoid  disease  for 
which  there  is  no  remedy  at  all  reliable.  The  best  way  is 
to  clear  the  whole  lot  out,  soil  and  all,  cleanse  the  house  by 
washing,  and  whitewashing  the  walls  with  hot  limewash. 
Replant  in  fresh  turfy  soil,  and  obtain  plants  from  a source 
entirelv  free  from  disease,  if  possible.  This  Cucumber 
disease  is  very  diffieult  to  cope  with,  and  half-measures  are 
generally  useless. 

1092. — Bouvardias  for  bedding  out  (B.  B ).— 
These  plants  would  notbesatisfactory  thusemplo.ved.  They 
are  winter-flowering  plants  of  great  value  for  supplying 
cut  flowers,  if  well  grown  in  a sufficiently  warm  lempera- 
ture.  Notes  as  to  their  culture  frequently  appear  in 
Gardening.  They  mav  be  grown  in  the  open  air  fairly 
well,  either  in  pots  or  planted  out  during  the  summer 
uiontiis  ; but  should  be  placed  under  cover  again  not  later 
than  the  middle  of  September. 

1093. — Unhealthy  Vine-leaves  (Old  Subsaiber). 

-The  Vine-leaves  sent  were  badly  affected  with  “ warts  ” 

on  their  undersides.  They  are  injurious  to  the  leaves,  no 
doubt.  This  affection  may  be,  and  generally  is,  caused  by 
a too  close,  warm,  and  moist  an  atmosphere  "in  the  vinery. 
See  that  the  roots  are  in  good  working  order,  and  main- 
tain a well  ventilated  and  moderately  moist  atmosphere  in 
the  vinery,  The  lateral  shoots  may  be  allowed  lo  grow 
away  a little  to  encourage  a free  root  action,  and  do  not 
overcrop  the  Vines. 

1094. — Phloxes  in  pots  {B.  //.).— These  are  excel- 
lent when  grown  in  pots  for  conservatory  decoration,  and 
they  must  now  be  well  attended  to  in  order  to  have  tliem 
very  strong  at  the  time  of  flowering.  The  Phlox  is  a gross 
feeder,  and  will  absorb  with  great  benefit  an  enormous 
quantity  of  rich  stimulants,  which  should  be  supplied 
either  in  the  way  of  surface  dressing  or  clear  manure- 
water  not  too  strong.  Tie  the  growths  to  stout  sticks  as 
they  advance,  and  place  the  plants  where  they  can  obtain 
plenty  of  light  and  air. 

1095. — Propagating  Pinks  (Dianthus).—fio\v  is 
the  best  time  to  propagate  Pinks  from  pipings.  The 
smallest  growths  strike  most  freely,  and  if  the  weather  is 
dull  and  showery  at  the  time  they  are  taken  off,  they  may 
be  put  in  in  a shady  position  quite  in  the  open  ground. 

It  13  rather  more  difficult  to  propagate  the  Pink  in  the 
south  of  this  country  than  in  the  north,  and  in  dry,  sunny 
weather  it  is  best  to  place  the  pipings  in  boxes,  and  to 
strike  them  on  a very  mild  hot-bed.  They  must  be  shaded 
from  the  sun  until  roots  are  formed. 

1096. — Muscat  Grapes  shanking  (A.  E.  M.).— 
hrom  the  description  given  no  doubt  the  Grapes  are 
affected  with  the  disease  called  “ shanking."  This  is  fre- 
quently caused  by  overcropping,  or  tile  roots  have  got 
down  into  a cold  and  ungenial  soil.  Sometimes  too  over- 
dryness  at  the  roots  will  cause  it,  and  so  will  a bad  attack 

or  defective  ventilation  ; in  fact,  anything 
that  has  a tendency  to  check  the  healthy  growth  of  the 
Vines  is  liable  to  induce  “shanking.”  How  have  these 
Vines  been  treated  generally,  and  are  they  very  heavily 
cropped  ? . 
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1097.” Dendrobium  Dalhousianum  ((?.  II.  C., 
Covent ry).—!  think  you  have  been  answered,  and  must 
have  overlooked  it.  If  not,  let  me  heara^ain. — M.  B. 

ItiOS.— Asphalte  for  walks  (U'.  j.)  — There  are 
various  ways  of  asphalting  a walk.  The  following  is  a 
good,  simple,  and  cheap  one  : Have  the  foundation  of  the 
walk  levelled,  put  on  it  a coat  of  coal  tar,  and  sift  some 
road  sand  or  coal-ashes  over  it  thickly.  When  dry,  put 
on  another  coat  of  tar  and  sifted  ashes  or  sand,  and  so  on 
until  a sufficient  substance  has  been  given,  or  say,  until 
four  coats  of  the  mixture  have  accumulated.  The  work 
should  be  done  when  the  weather  and  the  materials  are 
dry,  and  the  roller  should  be  used  over  the  sand  to  level 
and  firm  the  surface. 

1099. — Sowing  Parsley,  &c.  {Cani.).—k  little 
Parsley  should  now  be  sown  on  well-prepared,  rich  ground. 
Sow  in  rows  15  inches  apart.  This  will  not  be  disposed  to 
run  to  seed  so  soon  in  the  spring  as  that  which  was  put  in 
earlier.  Thin  out  the  early-sown  plants,  leaving  them 
9 inches  or  10  inches  asunder.  If  this  is  attended  to  in 
time,  there  will  be  little  to  fear  from  canker  at  the  root, 
which  usually  occurs  when  the  plants  are  overcrowded. 
When  Parsley  is  given  sufficient  room  it  can  be  kept 
through  the  winter  with  half  the  trouble,  and  much  greater 
certainty  than  where  it  is  starved  and  weakly. 

1100. — Savoys  fP.  S.  D.), — These  are  excellent  winter 
greens.  For  bulk  of  crop,  and  where  there  is  plenty  of 
space,  the  old  and  somewhat  coarse  Drumhead  is  probably 
the  best,  but  for  ordinary  garden  crops  the  Dwarf  Green 
and  Early  Ulm  are  among  the  best  kinds,  being  early 
hearters,  and  tender  and  good  in  flavour.  These  kinds 
may  be  planted  almost  as  closely  together  as  the  Dwarf 
York  Cabbage,  and  they  will  heart  though  put  out  as  late 
as  the  beginning  or  middle  of  August  even  in  the  north, 
but  planting  a month  earlier  enables  them  to  produce 
larger  and  firmer  heads.  The  Savoy  likes  liberal  treat- 
ment as  to  culture  like  all  the  rest  of  the  Cabbage  tribe. 

iloL— Scalded  G-rapes  {S.  II.,  Dumfries).— The 
“Grapes”  sent  are  badly  “scalded,”  and  this  is  generally 
caiLsed  through  late  or  imperfect  ventilation  on  some 
bright  sunny  morning,  whilst  the  internal  atmosphere  of 
the  vinery  and  even  the  berries  are  saturated  with  mois- 
ture. The  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Lady  Downe’s  Seed- 
ling Grapes  are  particularly  liable  to  this  affection.  The 
best  way  to  prevent  it  is  to  leave  some  air  on  at  the  top 
of  the  house  all  night,  and  to  keep  the  hot-water  pipes 
warm  to  maintain  the  required  temperature  and  produce  a 
rather  dry  and  light  atmosphere,  and  this  will  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  stagnant  moisture  in  the  air  cf  the  house 
and  on  the  Grapes. 

110-2.— Peach  - leaves  diseased  — The 

Peach-leaves  sent  are  not  diseased,  but  are  very  badly 
affected  with  red-spider,  which  is  generally  caused  by  too 
warm  and  dry  an  atmosphere  in  the  house.  The  trees 
should  have  been  well  syringed  with  clean,  soft  water 
morning  and  evening,  taking  care  to  well  wet  the  under- 
sides of  the  foliage.  Also  the  roots  should  be  kept  well 
supplied  with  moisture — not  merely  (as  is  often  done) 
damping  the  surface  of  the  soil,  but  giving  sufficient  to 
thoroughly  soak  the  whole  body  of  the  earth.  Examine  the 
roots  now,  and  if  dry,  give  them  a thorough  soaking  of 
water  at  once,  and  keep  them  moist  afterwards  ; also  well 
wash  the  Peach-trees  frequently  with  the  garden-engine 
or  syringe.  The  house  should  be  freely  ventilated,  both 
day  and  night. 

1103.— Destroying  Rose-maggots  and  ants 
{J.  ir.  Bowden). — The  most  effectual  way  to  destroy 
maggots  or  caterpillars  on  Rose-bushes  is  to  cut  off  the 
leaves  and  buds  which  are  attacked.  This  is  best  accom- 
plished b}'  holding  a small  box  or  basket,  out  of  which  the 
caterpillars  cannot  drop  under  the  leaf,  &c.,  and  then 
cutting  it  off  with  a pair  of  scissors.  If  you  only  pick  the 
leaf  off,  there  is  a great  chance  of  the  caterpillar  dropping 
out  and  escaping.  A good  pinch  judiciously  applied  to 
the  leaf  without  picking  it  off  is  often  effectual ; but  often 
it  is  not.  The  maggots  are  the  caterpillars  bred  from  the 
eggs  laid  by  certain  small  moths.  Ants’  nests  at  the  roots 
of  plants  are  difficult  to  destroy.  Benzine  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  kill  the  ants  would  injure  the  plants,  ai»d  so 
would  any  other  insecticide.  Your  best  plan  is  to  trap 
them  with  treacle  or  sugar  smeared  on  pieces  of  slate, 
board,  or  earthenware  ; or  pieces  of  sponge  soaked  in  treacle. 
When  the  traps  are  covered  with  ants,  drop  them  in  boil- 
ing water. — G.  S.  S. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  comnnimcatio)is  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  .should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southainpton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants. — Burning  Bush  (Dic- 
tamnus  Fraxinella).  There  is  a note  on  it  in  this  issue  of 

Gardening,  page  233. Harrovian. — We  do  not,  as  a 

rule,  name  Fuchsias  ; but  the  one  sent  is  no  doubt  Mrs. 
Marshall.  It  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence  for  it  to  pro- 
duce twin  flowers. Fylde.—\,  Chinese  Juniper  (Juni- 

perus  chinensis)  apparently.  Send  a branch  again  with 
cones^  2,  Ornithogalum  nutans ; 3,  Campanula  glomerata  ; 
4,  Silene  pendula  fl.-pl.  ; 5,  Veronica  species.  Send  better 

specimen  ; 6,  Liliura  testaceum. Black  North.. — Send 

better  specimens,  and  please  pack  them  well. Scotland. 

— Hemerocallis  flava. Emptshott,.  Hants. — 1,  Spirsea 

Lindleyana ; 2,  Saxifraga  longifolia ; 3,  Sedum  Sieboldi 
variegatum  ; 4,  Send  fertile  fronds  ; 5,  Adiantum  Capillus- 

veneris  ; C,  Adiantum  cuneatum  ; 7,  Orchis  maculata. 

J.  B.  L. — Nephrolepis  exaltata. X.  T.  II. — We  cannot 

name  garden  varieties  of  Pelargoniums,  and  those  sent 

had  all  fallen  to  pieces. J.  R.  Long. — We  do  not  name 

Roses  ; but  the  one  sent  i?  apparently  the  old  Maiden’s 

Blush. Thomas  Harvey.  —Shrub,  Escalloniamacrantha ; 

Other  specimens,  Leaves  of  Marantas  (Calatheas).  Speci- 
mens should  be  numbered. G.  R.  Ding.  — Lamium 

maculatum.  Kent.  — 1,  Doronicum  austriacum  ; 

2,  Kalmia  latifolia. G.  B. — A British  Orchid,  Orchis 

maculata. Norma. — 1,  Campanulapersicifolia  ; 2,  Passi- 

floraquadrangularis  ; 3,  Rivinahumilis  : 4,  Vinca  alba. 

William  Junes. — Limnanthes  Douglasi. 

ErratU-M. — J.  Kcehler. — Botanical  name  of  the  Candle- 
plant.  This  was  inadvertently  given  in  Gardening, 
June  2lst,  page  228,  as  Cacalia  ooccinea.  It  should  have 
been  Cacalia  articulata. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  he  glad  if  readers  %vould  retnemher  that  ive 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under 
take  to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  Insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Either  1 oz.  or  2 oz.  of  soft-soap  to  the 
gallon  of  water  will  be  quite  safe  to  destroy  the  green-fly. 

If  very  bad  use  2 oz.  to  the  gallon. J.  S.  is’.— Apply  to 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  Bucks. 

Collector.  —We  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  book  pub- 
lished.  South  Devon. — Apply  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 

Tottenham,  or  Mr.  W.  Paul,  Cheshunt. E.  G.  Siurnners. 

— We  know  of  no  book  that  will  help  you.  The  subject  is 

very  frequently  dealt  with  in  the  pages  of  Gardening. 

Ralph  Howland. — You  could  not  apply  a better  dressing 
than  “Thomson’s  manure,”  which  can  be  obtained 

through  almost  any  seedsman. Sam  Beecroft. — Send 

some  of  the  insects  affecting  the  Vines,  and  then  we  can 

tell  you  what  they  are,  and  how  to  destroy  them. 

II.  S. — Pinch  off  all  the  lateral  growths  from  the  Toma- 
toes, as  is  often  advised  in  Gardening. Red  House. — 

The  Roses  have  apparently  received  a check  owing  to 
cold  winds  in  spring.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  this 

season. Novice. — The  Pinks  are  of  a very  poor  strain. 

The  seedling  Carnation  is  bright  in  colour,  but  of  no 
special  merit.  The  Zonal  Pelargoniums  we  cannot  give  an 
opinion  on,  as  they  had  all  fallen  to  pieces. 


Oxtr  readers  will  kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to 
receive  for  engraving  any  suggestive  or  beautiful  photO' 
graphs  of  plants  or  yardmen  scenes,  especially  of  gardens  of 
a picturesque  character. 


THREE  VALUABLE  FRIENDS 


“CUBRAN’S  SHADING”  acts  as  a beautiful 

shade  during  sunny 
, — — — weather,  but  becomes 

GREENHOUSE  almost  transparent  dur- 
FRIEND.  ing  rain,  reappearing 

again  as  the  glass  dries. 
Unlike  other  prepara' 
tions,  it  shades  only  at  the  right  time.  Practical 
growers  are  noting  this.  Non-poisonous.  Is.,  Is.  9d., 
and  2s.  9d.  per  packet,  post  free. 

LEMON -OIL  is  fast  superseding  all  other 

Insecticides,  being  cheaper,  far 
more  certain,  and  can  safely 
PLANT  be  used  by  any  amateur.  If 
FRIEND.  you  want  beautif  il  foliage  and 
healthy  plants  try  this.  Post 
free.  Pints,  Is.  lOd.  ; quarts, 
3s.  3d. ; half-gallons,  5s.  9d. 


EUCHARIS-MITE  KILLER.  — This  valuable 

compound  enables  everyone  to 
grow  and  flower  Eucharis 
splendidly,  and  has  saved 
thousands  of  bulbs,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been 
destroyed.  See  Testimonials. 
Post  free.  Half-pints,  Is.  9d.  ; pints,  2s.  9d.  ; quarts, 
4s.  9d.  ; half-gallon,  8s. ; or  from  your  Seedsman. 


1 

Oldfield  Nurseries  | 
ijLiDnnIl  O Altrincham;  also 
0 & 12,  Marliet-street,  MANCHESTER.  | 

EUCHARIS  I 
FRIEND.  I 


An  Imitation  Bird  of  Prey  to  suspend  over  a garden.  Its  out- 
stretched wings  measure  nearly  3 feet.  _ A certain  protection 
against  the  ravages  of  Birds  and  Vermin.  One  sent  free  by 
Parcel  Post  for  3s.;  three  for  7s.  6d. — INGALL  PARSONS 
CLIVE  & CO.,  William-street  North,  Birmingham. 

^GITe'E  Niunrs  E S . 

Intending  Purchasers  should  send  for  our  new  Illustrated 
Price  List  of  Greenhouses,  etc.,  complete  from  48s.,  post  free, 
2 stamps.— 8.  HARTLEY  & CO.,  Horticultural  Builders, 
Valley-street,  Windhill,  Shipley,  Yorkshire. 


THE 

CONICAL  BOILER 

lathe  Cheapest,  most  Efficient,  and 
Economical  Boiler  ever  invented.  For 
heating  Greenhouses,  Conservatories, 
Warehouses,  Churches,  Chapels,  and 
for  Amateur  Gardeners.  Requires  very 
little  attention.  Will  burn  any  kind 
of  fuel,  and  cannot  burn  hollow. 

Sole  Makers : 

NEWSUM,WOOD,&DYSON 

BEESTON  ROAD,  LEEDS. 
Prices  and  Testimonials  on  application. 


I^ETTING  for  Tennis  Bordering,  100  yards 
-L  V long,  3 yards  wide,  lOs ; 100  yards  long,  4 yards  wide,  13s. 
I do  not  require  payment  till  you  have  received  and  approved 
of  the  netting.  Good  colour  and  specially  prepared.  Carriage 
paid.— Hy.  JOHN  GASSON,  Net  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex. 


EVERYONE  WHO  HAS  A GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE 
OR  WINDOW  BORDER  SHOULD  READ  A 
PAMPHLET,  POST  FREE, 

HOW  TO  INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS  OF  EARTH. 

By  G.  H.  WITH,  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.,  Trinity  Col.,  DxCblin. 

Contains  full  particulars  of  very  remarkable  discoveries 
relating  to  Plant  Life.  Shows  how  crops  of  vegetables  may 
be  largely  increased,  lovely  flowers  grown  to  perfection,  ainl 
Fruit  Trees  made  to  bear  in  abundance.  Selections  from 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials.  Post  free  from 

JAKEMAN  Sc  CARVER,  Printers,  Hereford. 


GREENHUOSE  ftp  the  MILLION 


Quality 

and 

Cheapness. 


Cannot 

he 

Equalled. 


ALFRED  PEEL  & SOHS, 

Horticultural  Builders, 

WOOD  CREEK,  LONDON,  N. 

Also  DUBLIN  and  EDINBURGH. 

The  original  makers  of  Portable  Greenhouses.  Beware  of 
worthless  imitations. 

12  GOLD  and  SILVER  MEDALS  and 
DIPLOMAS  since  1886. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogue,  3 stamps.  \ 
SmaU  ditto,  free.  | 

Over  10,000  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  world  during  the  last 
ten  years. 

GREENHOUSES  COMPLETE  from  50/-  ; 


tS"  For  the  convenience  of  our  numeroua 
cuatomers  in  the  South  of  London  we  have 
opened  Works  at 

xx3E>Fzazc,  ■xroo’xrxarca-. 

Known  as  the 

SURREY  TIMBER  YARD 

(Opposite  the  Fire  Stationl. 

TRAMS  PASS  THE  WORKS. 


N.B. — All  intending  putchaseis  should  see  our  exhibits 

at  the  Great  Rose  Competition  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  June  27tli  and  28tli,  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  London,  W.,  and  compare  the  ciuality  and 
prices  with  other  makers. 

If  ALFRED  PEEL  & SONS’  Greenhouses  aie  not  the 
best  and  cheapest  in  the  Kingdom  why  is  it  they  ha\  e 
obtained  all  the  principal  Medals  and  Certificates 
at  all  the  leading  Exhibitions  and  Horticultural  Shows'? 


i 

i 

I 

-J 


PONTIFEX&fOOD 

LIMITED, 

SHOE  LANE, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


IMPROVED 

PATTERN 

CARDEN 

ENGINE 


GREAT  VARIETY! 

Large  stock  to 
select  from. 

IVriie  jot 
Particulars  and 
Price  Lists. 


“A  WONDERFUL  TOOL!” 


THE  ERADICATING  WEEDER  1 

(G.  R.  KING’S  Patent),  2s  ; extra  strong,  2s.  6d. ; postage  3d 
Does  twenty  times  the  work  of  hand  xoithout  soiling  the  fingers.  '' 
PATENTEE,  TORQUAY. 


TTIRGIN  CORK. — Handsome  pieces, 

V therefore  cheapest.  112  lb.,  17s. ; 56  lb.,  lOs.  6d. ; 28  lb.. 


lightest 


5s.  6d. ; 14  lb.,  3s.— WA'TSON  S SCULL,  90,  Lower  Thames- 
abreefr,  Londou.  K.O. 


- I 


QYRINGES  a Speciality.— Strong  brass  Garden 
1^  or  Greenhouse  Syringe,  16  by  li  inch,  with  Bose  aim  Jet 

- i.i-  /«j  e 0..4-:n(n<afi/\n  cMin.rn.r4r.fAn.  ■—  Iv.  J3. 


complete,  4s.  6d.,  free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  — R.  B. 
WHBLE,  Erdington,  Birmingham 
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ROSES. 

AMONGST  THE  ROSES. 
Notwithstanding  that  there  has  been  a large 
number  of  green-flies  and  Rose-maggots  upon 
Roses  in  the  open  air,  there  is  a wonderful  pro- 
mise of  bloom  on  established  plants  as  I write  in 
the  middle  of  June.  The  most  conspicuous  are 
the  plants  on  pillars.  These  are  so  good  that  if 
I had  space  to  describe  them  I should  greatly 
extend  this  number  of  the  paper.  For  the  last 
week  past  (J une  20th)  such  varieties  as  Climbing 
Victor  Verdier,  C.  Bessie  Johnson,  C.  Madame 
Nachury,  C.  Princess  Louise  Victoria,  and 
C.  Souvenir  de  Louis  Van  Houtte  have  been 
wonderfully  attractive,  the  blooms  being  large 
and  finely  developed.  The  following,  also,  are 
exceedingly  promising  : Her  Majesty,  C.  Jules 

Margottin,  and  Magna  Charta.  The  growth  of 
these  IS  simply  tied  to  an  upright  pole,  about 
7 feet  out  of  the  ground.  Many  of  the  Roses  I 
have  mentioned  made  shoots  last  year  that 
reached  the  top  of  the  supports.  As  I pur- 
posely left  them  unpruned,  they  are  now  clothed 
with  flowers  from  top  to  bottom.  Some  are 
thinner  of  growth  than  others,  hut  Magna 
Charta  and  .J ules  Margottin  are  more  like  huge 
pyramids  than  pillars.  Why  anyone  wants  to 
grow  the  ugly-looking  and  disappointing  stan- 
dards for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  sight  line, 
when  this  more  natural  form  will  do  it  ten  times 
better,  I cannot  imagine.  The  plants  I refer  to 
are  already  sending  up  suckers  from  the  bottom 
even  stronger  and  more  numerous  than  usual, 
although  it  is  only  two  years  ago  that  I planted 
them  out  of  pots  in  the  positions  they  now 
occupy.  It  is  agreeable  to  walk  through  the 
lines  of  plants  of  some  of  the 
Older  varieties  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and 
to  find  how  well  they  hold  their  own  as  first- 
class  sorts.  This  is  not  always  so.  The  seasons 
appear  to  exercise  a good  deal  of  influence  on 
the  behaviour  of  some  of  them,  yet  one  can 
hardly  tell  what  that  is.  I only  know  that  such 
kinds  as  Marie  Baumann,  Margaret  de  St. 
Amand,  Charles  Lamb,  and  Abel  Carriere  are 
in  the  most  promising  condition  this  year, 
requiring  the  flower  buds  to  be  severely  thinned. 

I am,  however,  somewhat  chary  in  recommend- 
ing these  to  intending  planters,  as  I know  that, 
in  some  cases,  they  are  very  poor  growers.  The 
following  are  very  fine  as  dwarf  plants  with  me 
Wns  season  : Merveille  de  Lyon,  Lord  Bacon, 
Queen  of  Queens,  Heinrich  Sehultheis,  Eiig^uie 
Appert,  Marie  Finger,  La  France,  Firebrand, 
Ella  Gordon,  Eclair,  .Toim  Hopper,  Comtesse  de 
Serenyi,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Lady  Sheffield,  and  Grandeur  of  Chesimnt.  For 
a small  collection  I do  not  think  anyone 
coidd  desire  a better  lot.  If  I wished  to  extend 
this  list  as  garden  Roses  I should  add:  Clara 
Cochet,  Captain  Christy,  Dupuy  Jamain, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Mrs.  G.  Dickson,  Xavier  Olibo, 
Monsieur  Noman,  Perfection  des  Blanches, 
Madame  Ciemence  Joigneaux,  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  Marie  Louise  Pernet.  I have  already 
referred  to  the  uncertain  behaviour  of  some  of 
the  varieties  in  this  section,  but  perhaps  the 
same  remarks  apply  to  many  more  than  1 have 
named.  Anyway,  I have  some  notable  failures 
tms  season  with  Winds  that  have  hitherto 


behaved  in  a satisfactory  manner.  Lady  Mary 
Eitzwilliam  is  the  most  disappointing  at  present. 
Mrs.  Jowitt  and  Violette  Bouyer  are  also  below 
their  usual  good  standard.  Silver  Queen  is  a 
new  Rose  of  last  year  that  up  to  the  present 
must  be  classed  with  those  not  in  their  best 
behaviour,  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  condemn  it 
with  only  one  season’s  trial.  All  the  last  men- 
tioned produce  very  large  buds  which  fail  to 
open,  neither  heat  nor  rain  appearing  to  have 
any  effect  on  them.  The 

Blooms  die  away  without  expanding.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  but  thaf  the  seasons  have 
something  to  do  with  the  growth  and  progress 
of  all  Roses.  There  is  proof  of  this  in  the  be- 
haviour of  that  old  and  well-known  Bourbon 
Rose,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  some  blooms 
before  me  as  I write  being  in  fine  condition,  yet 
as  a rule  this  Rose  does  not  open  well  until 
early  in  the  autumn.  So  far,  Roses  in  the  open 
air  have  escaped  the  mildew  wonderfully  well. 
Even  Her  Majesty  is  quite  free  at  present.  By- 
the-way,  I may  mention  here  that  this  Rose 
flowered  with  me  twice  last  season,  summer  and 
autumn,  thus  establishing  its  perpetual  charac- 
ter. It  is  also  promising  well  at  the  present 
time,  one  plant  having  seven  prominent  buds, 
which  are  fast  swelling.  I wish  raisers  of  new 
Roses  would  not  send  out  varieties  that  have 
drooping  flowers,  like  Cheshunt  Hybrid  and  the 
Red  Gloire  de  Dijon  (Reine  Marie  Henriette). 
If  they  cannot  give  us  Roses  with  the  flower- 
stem  strong  enough  to  hold  the  flower  erect,  we 
can  do  without  them.  Some  of  the  Teas  are 
not  free  from  this  defect,  and  seeing  that  the 
number  of  different  sorts  is  now  so  great, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  purchasers  of  new 
Roses  should  be  worried  with  any  further  dis- 
appointment in  that  direction.  J.  C.  C. 


PEGGING  DOWN  ROSES. 

This  is  another  way  of  making  our  gardens 
more  interesting,  and  it  may  well  be  done  in 
the  case  of  all  vigorous-growing  Roses.  Beds, 
borders,  or  groups  of  Roses  so  treated  are 
amongst  the  most  delightful  things  in  a garden. 
If  the  long  shoots  of  the  past  season’s  growth 
are  pegged  down  to  the  ground  they  will  flower 
their  whole  length  ; whereas,  if  left  standing, 
only  the  upper  buds  will  break,  and  if  pruned 
hard  back,  beauty  is  literally  and  needlessly 
sacrificed.  A strong  shoot  is  usually  thrown  up 
from  the  base  of  the  one  pegged  down,  so  that 
when  pruning-tiine  comes,  the  operation  here  is 
simply  to  cut  away  the  old  shoot  and  peg  down 
the  new  one,  and  so  on  year  after  year.  One 
season  of  growth,  another  of  flower,  and  then 
the  shoot  is  cut  away  j thus  the  Roses  arc  ever 
being  rejuvenated,  and  the  youthful  vigour 
brings  abundance  of  bloom.  A bed  of  Moss 
Roses  treated  in  this  way  has  certainly  been  one 
of  the  prettiest  things  I have  seen  this  summer. 
But  all  Roses  that  make  a vigorous  annual 
shoot  can  be  similarly  treated.  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  Bouquet  d’Or,  Reve  d’Or,  Madame 
Berard,  and  others  of  this  class  often  make 
shoots  G feet  or  8 feet  long  in  one  year,  and 
what  could  be  more  simple  than  to  peg  such 
shoots  down,  and  what  more  beautiful  than  to 
see  them  bearing  flowers  their  whole  length? 
A group  of  pegged-down  Roses  suggests  itself 
as  being  a simple  yet  pleasing  way  of  filling 
many  a quiet  nook  about  the  garden,  even  in 


the  borders  under  the  windows  of  the  house,  or 
as  a foreground  to  taller  plants  in  borders. 
Even  beds  of  them  are  not  flat  nor  monotonous, 
as  some  might  suppose,  for  the  uprising  shoots 
break  all  flatness,  and  in  addition  they  shield 
and  shelter  the  flowers.  If  the  shoots  have  been 
properly  managed  when  laid  down  not  an  inch 
of  bare  ground  will  be  visible.  Dwarf  and 
standard  Roses  are  found  in  thousands  of  gar- 
dens where  as  yet  the  system  of  pegging  down 
is  unknown,  hut  it  is  such  a distinct  gain  that 
as  a system  it  deserves  to  become  very  popular. 

H. 


1009.-— Rose  W.  A.  Richardson  not 
flowering.  — I have  a Rose  of  this  variety 
which  is  out-of-doors.  It  made  strong  shoots, 
but  had  no  flowers.  After  three  years  of  un- 
rewarded patience  I took  it  up  last  autumn 
and  thoroughly  root-pruned  it.  This  year  it  is 
entirely  covered  with  healthy  flower-buds.  I 
think  it  may  be  worth  “ South  Devon’s  ” while 
to  try  this  plan,  unless  some  more  experienced 
Rose-grower  than  myself  has  a better  one  to 
offer. — The  Close,  Lichfield. 


1081.  — Perennial  and  herbaceous 
plants  for  show.— I happen  to  know  that 
there  are  several  of  my  friends  wlio  are  inter- 
ested in  the  same  question  as  “ Zummerzet  ” 
seiids.  Like  him,  they  cannot  make  the  case 
quite  clear  to  their  own  minds.  I feel  bound  to 
say  that  the  two  classes  will  make  a good  deal 
of  confusion,  as  really  there  ought  to  be  but 
one  class  for  them — that  is  to  say,  for  a given 
number  of  bunches  of  flowers.  A good  deal, 
however,  will  depend  on  the  judges,  as  it  is  one 
of  those  cases  that  must  be  decided  on  the  indi- 
vidual merits  of  each  exhibit.  There  certainly 
are  perennials  as  well  as  herbaceous  plants,  and 
every  good  gardener  ought  to  he  able  to  make  a 
suitable  selection.  Those  that  do  so  will  have 
fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  prize  schedule, 
and  will,  therefore,  stand  the  best  chance  (f 
winning,  even  if  their  exhibits  are  not  so  attrac- 
tive as  others.  If  I was  going  to  show  under 
such  conditions  I should  take  the  Phlox  and 
Pasony  as  types  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  for 
perennialsSweetWilliams  and  Canterbury  Bells ; 
in  the  latter  class  I would  also  include  Pent- 
stemons  and  Antirrhinums,  also  Carnations, 
Gaillardias,  and  plants  of  that  character,  that 
require  seed  to  be  sown  every  year  to  keep  up 
the  stock.  I know  the  difficulty  of  deciding 
upon  what  is  and  what  is  not  a herbaceous 
plant,  and  I sliall  not  be  surprised  if  the  ease 
referred  to  in  this  enquiry  does  not  lead  to  a 
good  deal  of  disappointment  both  to  exhibitors 
and  judges. — J.  C.  C. 

These  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  The 

Phlox  is,  strictly  speaking,  a lierhaceous  plant, 
and  the  Pentstemon,  although  it  would  he  of  a 
sub-shrubby  character  in  wild  districts,  usually 
dies  down  in  the  winter,  and  has  to  be  renewed 
by  cuttings,  which  are  really  of  a herbaceous 
character.  All  the  other  plants  named  in  the 
query  are  perennial  and  herbaceous.  The  Phlox, 
Delphinium,  Pyrethrum,  Lobelia  fulgens. 
Lychnis,  Spiraea  palmata.  Coreopsis,  Michael- 
mas Daisies,  and  all  such  plants  are  herbaceous, 
and  they  are  perennials.  There  is  no  alternative 
but  to  exhibit  the  same  plants  in  each  class,  ^ 
J.  Douglas, 
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THB  OOMINQ  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  July  5th 
to  July  \'2th. 

I find  good  specimens  of  Hydrangeas,  both  of  the  common 
kind  and  the  paniculata  grandiflora,  very  effective  now  in 
the  conservatory.  When  well  grown  the  last  named  is  a 
very  nseful  pot  plant,  and  more  might  be  done  with  it  in 
private  gardens;  both  kindsare  easy  of  cultivation.  Liquid- 
manure  is  very  beneficial  after  the  flower-trusses  show.  Put 
in  cuttings  of  choice  Pansies  and  Pinks.  Shifted  on  seed- 
ling Carnations.  A part  of  the  stock  will  be  planted  out, 
and  the  remainder  grown  on  in  pots.  I find  those  in  pots 
flower  the  earliest.  Raising  seedlings  is  to  me  interesting 
work,  as  one  is  brought  into  contact  with  plants  of  various 
habits  of  growth.  Sowed  Mignonette  for  blooming  in  pots 
in  winter.  Took  up  Ranunculus  roots  and  placed  them 
away  in  an  airy  shed  to  complete  their  ripening.  Placed 
Pelargoniums  which  have  finished  blooming  out  in  the 
open  air  to  ripen  the  growth  preparatory  to  cutting  back. 
Shifted  on  the  stock  of  young  plants  of  F.  V.  Raspail  and 
La  Cygne  Pelargoniums  intended  for  winter  blooming  into 
5-inoh  pots.  They  will  remain  in  the  open  air  till  the  end 
of  September,  and  have  all  flower-buds  pinched  off.  Gave 
a rich  top-dressing  to  a large  old  Mar^chal  Niel  Rose  under 
glass.  It  is  not  often  this  Rose  blooms  a second  time  the 
same  season  ; but  I notice  there  are  quite  a large  number  of 
buds  on  the  plant  in  question,  and  as  the  flowers  are 
always  valuable,  I intend  nursing  them  on.  Potted 
Balsams  into  larger  pots ; also  a number  of  seedling 
Begonias.  Looked  over  Figs  on  w-alls  to  thin  the  growth 
and  nail  in  young  shoots.  There  are  plenty  of  fruits  on  the 
trees,  which  aie  of  large  size,  and  growing  in  a warm, 
sunny  corner,  free  from  cold  winds.  In  my  experience 
the  Fig-free,  if  properly  managed,  is  one  of  the  most 
prolific  fruit-trees  we  have.  The  reason  the  Fig  fails  to  bear 
well  in  so  many  places  is  that  the  roots  wander  away  into 
cold,  damp  soil,  causing  a lot  of  soft,  useless  grovrth  to 
break  forth,  which  never  ripens.  Do  the  Fig-tree  justice, 
and  it  will  bear  annually  with  the  greatest  certainty,  as  it 
has  no  blossoms  to  be  injured  by  spring  frosts.  All  that 
it  requires  is  a warm,  sunny  corner,  with  some  good  loam, 
mixed  with  old  plaster,  and  a little  bone-meal  for  the  roots 
to  work  in,  and  if  from  any  cause  the  roots  stray  away  from 
the  prepared  bed,  lift  and  bring  them  back,  or  in  other 
words,  never  lose  touch  of  them.  Tliinned  out  the  young 
shoots  of  Raspberries  where  too  numerous.  Prepared 
Strawberry-plants  for  forcing,  layering  them  into  the 
fruiting-pots  at  once  to  save  time.  The  pots  are  well 
drained,  and  the  soil  is  composed  of  loam,  as  turfy 
as  it  can  be  obtained,  and  some  old  stable-manure,  which 
has  been  laid  up  in  the  corner  of  a shed  and  got  quite  dry. 
Repotted  Heliotropes  which  have  been  trained  as  standards 
and  kept  in  pots,  principally  for  autumn  and  winter 
blooming.  As  soon  as  the  roots  are  working  into  the  new 
soil  the  plants  will  be  put  into  shape  by  shortening  back  the 
long  shoots.  They  will  break  and  be  ready  for  flowering 
in  a w'arm  house  in  the  autumn.  Shifted  on  a batch  of 
young  Gardenias  1 0 obtain  “nice  stulI"  for  winterflowerini 
The  chief  thing  to  guard  against  is  to  keep  the  plants  free 
from  mealy-bug,  which  is  often  exceedingly  troublesome. 


Greenhouse. 

Pleroma  elegans. — Amateurs  who  have  not  had 
enough  ixperience  in  plant  growing  to  warrant  their 
undertaking  the  cultivation  of  such  kinds  of  hard-wooded 
subjects  as  are  difficult  to  manage  need  have  no  misgiv- 
ings as  to  success  with  this  beautiful  plant,  as  it  is  a free 
grower,  and  may  always  be  depended  on  to  flower,  pro 
vided  that  the  treatment  is  of  a kind  that  will  admit  of 
the  wood  getting  well  matured.  This  Pleroma  makes  a 
quantity  of  roots,  and  therefore  requires  more  pot  room 
than  many  things  that  attain  as  large  a size.  Plants  that 
are  intended  to  bloom  next  year,  if  not  already  in  the  pots 
in  which  they  are  to  remain  until  after  they  have  flowered, 
should  at  once  be  put  into  them.  Turfy-loamiof  medium 
texture  is  the  best  soil  to  use,  adding  sand  in  proportion 
to  that  which  the  loam  naturally  contains.  Where  the 
soil  is  deficient  in  fertile  elements,  some  rotten  manure 
may  be  mixed  with  it.  Drain  well,  and  make  the  material 
moderately  solid  in  the  pots.  The  plants  should  be  stood 
out-of-doors  from  this  time  until  .September.  Without  a 
longer  period  of  exposure  in  the  open  air  than  is  required 
by  many  hard-wooded  subjects,  the  season’s  wood  does 
not  appear  to  get  sufficiently  solidified  to  enable  the  plants 
to  flower  evenly  the  ensuing  summer.  When  stood  out  it 
is  necessary  to  choose  a position  where  the  sun  will  not 
reach  thern  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  dajq  or  it  will 
injure  the  leaves  in  a way  that  will  disfigure  the  plants 
and  hurt  the  growth.  The  north  side  of  a tree  is  as  good  a 
jflace  as  a wall,  provided  the  plants  are  not  so  near  the  tree 
as  to  get  the  drip  from  it. 

Propagating  young  stock.— Cuttings  of  this 
Pleroma  strike  freely  when  the  wood  has  got  moderately 
firm.  The  current  season’s  shoots  are  generally  in  this 
condition  about  the  middle  of  the  present  month.  Select 
such  as  are  tolerably  strong.  Weak  cuttings  are  long  in 
making  stout  plants.  Take  them  off  at  a joint  with  about 
three  pair  of  leaves  attached,  remove  the  lowest  pair,  and 
put  singly  in  small  pots  drained  and  half-filled  with  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  sifted  loam,  using  all  sand  on  the  top. 
Cover  with  a propagating-glass,  but  do  not  give  much 
heat,  or  the  leaves  sometimes  perish.  When  well  rooted 
remove  the  glasses.  Shortly  after  the  plants  may  be  put 
in  pots  a little  larger.  Give  them  soil  such  as  advised  for 
the  larger  examples,  only  that  it  should  be  passed  tbrough 
a fine  sieve  for  small  stock  of  this  kind.  When  a little 
growth  has  been  made,  pinch  out  the  tops,  so  as  to  induce 
the  formation  of  side-shoots  that  will  (furnish  the  plants 
sufficiently  at  the  bottom. 

Heaths. — As  the  different  varieties  go  out  of  bioom 
the  flowers  should  be  immediately  picked  off,  or  they  pro- 
duce seeds,  the  formation  of  which  is  a waste  of  strength 
in  the  plants  just  at  a time  when,  after  maturing  a crop 
of  flowers,  their  energies  require  recuperating  and  direct- 
ing to  make  growth.  Plants  that  are  vigorous,  and 
beginning  to  grow  freely,  may  Ve  at  once  turned  out-of- 
doors.  For  a week  or  two  they  should  be  stood  where 
they  will  get  the  sun  morning  and  evening,  as  if  suddenly 
brought  under  its  full  influence  in  the  open  air  it  some- 
times turns  the  leaves  brown,  even  though  the  plants  have 
not  been  shaded  at  all  under  glass.  Afterwards,  the  more 
sun  they  get  the  better.  Tie  a piece  of  oanvas  or  bast- 


mat  round  the  sides  of  the  pots,  so  as  to  prevent  the  sun 
coming  on  them,  the  effects  of  which,  as  has  before  been 
pointed  out,  are  injurious,  as  it  kills  the  tender  young 
roots  that  lay  closely  packed  against  the  insides  of  the 
pots,  and  with  Heaths  and  other  delicate-rooted  subjects 
it  is  not  s.afe  to  plunge  them  in  ashes,  or  any  material  of  a 
like  nature — though  a few  inches  of  ashes  on  which  to 
stand  the  pots  are  of  the  greatest  use,  as  it  prevents  worms 
entering  the  balls,  and  by  keeping  it  a little  damp,  the 
moisture  arising  from  it  softens  the  air  that  circulates 
around  the  plants  in  dry,  parching  weather. 

Eplphyllums. — Plants  that  flowered  early,  such  as 
the  different  varieties  of  E.  truncatum,  or  any  other  larger 
growing  kinds  that  have  made  their  growth,  should  be 
stood  out  in  the  sun.  The  best  place  for  them  is  close  to 
the  foot  of  a wall  that  faces  south.  The  nearer  they  are 
to  the  wall  the  better,  as  the  heat  which  radiates  from  the 
bricks  in  sunny  w'eather  is  just  what  the  plants  require. 
The  more  roasting  they  get  in  this  way  the  better  they  will 
flower.  Most  of  the  stronger  growers  will  continue  to 
make  some  growth  out-of-doors,  and  should  not  be  allowed 
to  get  too  dry,  though  less  moisture  will  now  suffice  than 
was  required  earlier  in  the  season,  when  there  was  a 
necessity  for  encouraging  shoot  extension.  Plants  of  the 
truncatum  section  need  no  more  water  during  the  time 
they  are  outside  than  is  necessary  to  prevent  their  fleshy 
shoots  shrivelling. 

Stove. 

Achimenes.— Aohimenes  that  are  now  about  to  open 
their  flowers  must  be  well  attended  to  with  water, 
especially  when  grown  in  small  pots  or  hanging-baskets, 
where,  from  being  exposed  on  all  sides  to  tbe  dry  influence 
of  the  air,  the  soil  quickly  loses  its  moisture.  When  the 
plants  are  allowed  to  flag  for  want  of  water  it  causes  the 
leaves  to  turn  brown,  and  also  prevents  tbe  flowers  attain- 
ing their  full  size.  Plants  that  were  started  late  to  give  a 
succession  of  bloom  should  now  have  manure-water. 
Stimulants  of  this  description  assist  them  much,  as  the 
stronger  the  growth  the  better  they  are  likely  to  flower. 

Propagating  fine-leaved  plants.— Amongst 
the  large  number  of  plants  that  can  be  made  to  conform 
to  pot  culture,  there  are  a few  stove  kinds  which  are 
especially  adapted  for  table  and  rooni  decoration.  Of 
these  there  are  two  or  three  Aralias  with  finely-divided, 
elegant  leaves  that  deservedly  hold  a leading  place.  A. 
Veitchi,  A.  elegantissima,  and  A.  Chabrieri,  are  all  beauti- 
ful. The  way  that  they  are  usually  propagated  by  those 
who  grow  them  for  sale  is  by  grafting  them  on  some  of  the 
stronger  growing  kinds.  But  private  growers  seldom  have 
stocks  that  are  suitable  ; and,  as  they  can  be  increaied 
from  cuttings,  this  is  the  best  way  to  proceed.  When  the 
plants  lose  their  bottom  leaves  they  should  be  dealt  with 
in  this  manner.  The  tops,  consisting  of  about  6 inches  in 
length,  severed  at  the  point  where  there  is  a leal  attached, 
and  with  two  or  three  of  the  bottom  leaves  removed,  will 
strike  readily,  as  will  also  the  wood  of  which  the  stem 
of  the  plant  is  composed  that  has  not  yet  got  too  much 
solidified.  This  should  be  cut  into  pieces  with  two 
leaves  attached.  Retain  the  top  one  and  remove  the 
lower.  These  pieces  must  be  inserted  in  sand, -three  or 
four  together  in  4-inch  pots.  The  tops  should  be  put 
singly  in  smalUr  pots.  Cover  with  prcjiagaling  glasses, 
and  keep  moist  in  moderate  heat  at  first  until  the  base  of 
the  cuttings  is  callused  over,  after  which  they  will  bear 
more  heat.  As  soon  as  roots  are  formed  give  more  air, 
and  ultimately  remove  the  glasses  altogether.  When  well 
rooted  put  the  little  plants  in  small  pots  and  grow  them 
on  with  ordinary  stove  warmth.  Let  them  have  plenty  of 
light,  but  shade  thinly  in  bright  weather.  _ The  old  stools, 
after  the  tops  are  removed  in  the  way  advised,  will  make 
new  shoots,  which,  when  about  5 inches  or  0 inches  long, 
should  be  taken  off  with  a heel  and  struck.  When  the 
stems  are  headed  down  to  within  3 inches  or  4 inches  of 
the  collar,  they  will  break  out  and  rapidly  form  new  heads. 
In  this  way  a stock  can  soon  be  had. 

Dracaenas. — Amongst  the  stove  kinds  of  Dracaena 
only  the  smaller-growing,  narrow-leaved  varieties  should 
be  used  as  table  plants.  Many  of  the  strong  kinds,  though 
handsome,  are  too  massive  in  their  foliage,  even  whilst 
young,  for  using  in  this  manner.  The  tops  can  be  struck 
in  the  same  wa.v  as  the  Aralias,  and  the  stems,  even  when 
denuded  of  leaves  and  the  wood  is  quite  hard,  will  strike. 
They  should  be  cut  into  bits  about  IJ  inches  long.  These 
stem  cuttings  may  be  put  in  a large  seed-pan  filled  with 
sand.  Two  inches  apart  will  be  enough  room  for  them. 
In  a brisk  stove  heat  there  is  no  necessity  for  covering 
them  wilh  propagating-glasses,  or  enclosing  them  in  a 
striking  frame.  They  will  make  root  and  top-growth 
before  the  end  of  the  summer,  when  they  may  be  put 
singly  in  small  pots.  By  pushing  them  on  in  plenty  of 
heat,  these  stem  cuttings  will  make  nice  little  plants  in 
about  eighteen  months.  But,  to  grow  this  section  of 
Dracaenas  well,  they  must  have  a fairly  high  temperature, 
as  they  come  from  hot  countries.  The  root-stock  consists 
of  a thick,  fleshy  stem  that  strikes  downwards,  and  from 
which  are  emitted  the  ordinary  feeding  roots  that  support 
the  plants.  The  thick  stems  in  question  soon  reach  the 
bottoms  of  the  pols,  where  the  resistance  they  meet 
causes  them  to  lift  the  ball  up  above  the  rim  of  the  pot. 
If  the  extremities,  consisting  of  about  2 inches  or  3 inches, 
are  cut  away,  with  the  fibrous  roots  attached  along  with 
them,  they  will  soon  make  plants.  They  must  be  turned 
bottom  upwards  and  put  in  pots  that  are  just  large  enough 
to  hold  them  with  a moderate  amount  of  soil.  The 
extremities  of  the  stems  should  be  left  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  It  is  immaterial  whether  these 
Dracienas  are  grown  in  loam  or  in  peat ; but  whichever  is 
used,  it  must  have  enough  sand  in  it  to  prevent  its  getting 
sour.  The  pots  also  must  be  w-ell  drained.  All  througb 
the  spring  and  summer  the  plants  should  be  syringed 
overhead  daily  to  keep  them  from  becoming  a prey  to 
red-spider,  which  insects,  if  present,  soon  disfigure  them 

Thomas  Baines. 


before  they-  burst,  and  placed  on  sheets  of  paper  in  a cool, 
airy  room.  Many  of  the  best  varieties  are  shy  seeders, 
hence  the  value  of  a good,  well-filled  pod,  when  it  can  be 
obtained.  Cuttings  of  Pansies  will  root  freely  now  in  a 
shady  position  in  light,  moist  soil.  Sweet  Williams  and 
Canterbury  Bells  are  beautiful  features  now  in  gardens 
where  proper  attention  is  given  to  them,  and  anything 
novel  in  colour  or  superior  in  shape  should  be  marked  for 
seed  bearing.  In  this  class  of  plants  careful  selection 
increases  the  value  of  the  strain.  Roses  are  now,  or  soon 
will  be,  at  their  best.  In  some  gardens  insects  have  been 
very  troublesome,  necessitating  constant  effort  in  picking 
and  washing  ; as  usual,  the  badly-nourished  plants  being 
the  greatest  sufferers.  There  is  only  one  way  of  obtaining 
Roses  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  that  is  by  unremitting 
attention.  The' season  for  budding  is  close  at  hand,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  regards  the  standard  Briers.  I am  waiting 
for  a good  rain  to  loosen  the  bark.  Where  only  a few 
Brier  stocks  have  to  be  budded,  a good  soaking  of  water 
will  make  the  bark  work  freel.y,  and  it  is  no  use  budding 
unless  the  bark  is  easily  moyed,  as  the  buds  will  not  take 
on  a dry  stick.  Dwarf  Roses  may  often  be  budded  when 
the  standard  Briers  will  not  move,  as  by  removing  a little 
soil  from  around  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  moist  bark  can 
generally  be  found.  Hardy  herbaceous  plants  of  many 
kinds  may  be  propagated  now  from  cuttings  of  the  stems, 
or  young  shoots  inserted  in  moist,  sandy  soil  in  frames  or 
handlights  set  on  a shady  border.  Hardy  Ferns  are  nmv 
in  beautiful  condition.  Those  recently  planted  must  be 
freely  watered.  A mulch  of  Cocoa-nut-fibre  over  the  roots 
will  be  beneficial.  I saw  a few  days  ago  a group  of  Ferns 
very  effectively  edged  with  the  Woodruff.  Dwarf  Cam- 
panulas are  very  pretty  creeping  over  the  stones  among 
Ferns,  a little  colour  being  a great  improvement. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Give  the  final  thinning  to  Peaches  in  late  houses.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  without  a knowledge  of  the  trees  what 
should  constitute  a crop  of  fruit;  but  much  harm  is  done 
by  overcropping.  If  there  should  be  dryness  at  the  root 
now  the  red-spider  will  make  its  appearance,  and  then  the 
cultivator’s  difficulties  will  be  serious.  The  stoning  period, 
during  which  no  progress  in  the  growth  of  the  fruit  is 
perceptible,  lasts  several  weeks,  and  any  check  given  them 
will  be  injurious  to  the  crop,  often  causing  the_ fruits  to 
fall.  Ventilation  is  very  important,  and  a little  air  should 
be  left  on  all  night  to  give  strength  and  vigour  to  the 
foliage.  The  training  of  young  trees  which  have  not  filled 
the  trellis  must  have  regular  attention,  and  all  siiblateral 
should  be  removed  when  quite  small  to  prevent  the  undue 
shading  of  the  main  leaves.  Both  insitle  and  outside 
borders  should  be  mulched  with  manure.  An  exception 
should  be  made  in  the  case  of  youn^  trees  making  very 
rapid  and  vigorous  growth.  It  will  be  better  where_  this 
happens  to  let  the  sunshine  into  the  border  to  assist  in 
ripening  the  wood  and  check  any  tendency  there  may  be 
to  grossness  of  habit  The  borders  of  late  vineries  should 
now  be  mulched  down  with  manure.  A little  guano  used 
in  the  water  in  damping  down  will  be  beneficial.  No 
great  quantity  need  be  used — only  ju.st  enough  to  flavour 
It.  When  the  Grapes  begin  to  colour  all  the  plants  in 
pots  should  be  mo\  ed  out.  The  admission  of  night  air  in 
fruit  houses  should  be  regulated  by  its  temperature  , out 
fruit-house  should  be  altogether  closed  at  any  time 
now.  Plant  late  Melons  in  both  houses  and  hot-beds  ; 
but  unless  the  lining  can  be  renewed,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
plant  Melons  in  frames  after  this  date.  The  growth  of  late 
Melons  must  be  kept  thin,  as  overcrowding  weakens  the 
plants,  and  often  causes  the  young  fruit  to  turn  yellow 
and  not  set  well.  The  best  soil  for  Melons  is  turfj  -loam, 
with  plenty  of  what  is  termed  body  in  it.  Liquid-manure 
can  be  given  when  the  fruits  are  set  and  swelling.  The 
layering  of  Strawberry-runners  for  forcing  and  planting  in 
new  beds  must  be  pushed  forward,  as  the  earlier  these 
are  obtained  the  better.  The  summer  pruning  of  wall  and 
other  trained  fruit-trees  must  soon  have  attention,  but 
leave  the  weakly-habited  trees  till  the  last. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

At  the  present  Peas  of  all  kinds  are  blossoming  well 
with  every  prospect  of  a good  yield. 
soil  a mulch  of  manure  is  invaluable  in  keeping  off  mildew 
and  causing  tbe  pods  to  fill  up  well.  Water  also  may  oe 
needed  ; but  should  this  in  the  absence  of  ram  be  necessary 
give  a good  soaking,  and  then  wait  a week  before  watering 
again.  Those  who  have  a constantly  replenished  liquid- 
manure  tank  close  at  hand  may  work  wonders  with  iL  and 
all  who  aim  at  growing  vegetaffies 

have  some  provision  of  the  kind.  The  application  of  artificial 
stimulants  in  a dry  condition  df.'' 
immediately  watered  in,  is  often  without  ^equate  result. 
Keep  Asparagus-beds  tree  from  weeds.  The^  are  not  in- 
frequently neglected  after  the  cutting  is  finished  ; Imt  iiovy 
is  the  time  the  plants  are  working  up  crowns  for  next 
year’s  crop,  and  a carpet  of  weeds  robs  the  land,  and 
otherwise  injures  the  growth.  Newl.v  planted  Aspara^ 
must  be  kept  moist.  A mulch  of  short  manure  " m he 
valuable  now  in  exposed  situations.  The  s^ms 

should  be  supported  in  some  way  to 
doing  injury.  Tomatoesin  the  open  air  must  he  regularly 
trained,  and  side-shoots  pinched  out  when  '' 

should  be  given  if  the  weather  continues  dry  to  Pnsh  °n 
growth,  and  induce  the  flowers  to  set  beel.y.  'Tomato^^^ 
under  glass  should  never  be  ‘^'together  shut  up  no  . 
When  the  plants  have  set  plent.y  of  fruit  it  will  be  better 
-!^-i.-gQiall  ill-formed  specimens,  as  they  will 


Outdoor  Garden. 

Now  that  the  bedding-out  is  finished,  including  the 
planting  of  the  carpet  or  leaf-beds,  and  the  filling  up  of 
blanks  in  beds  or  borders  everywhere,  there  is  a chance  of 
breathing  freel.y  again.  But  every  day  brings  its  work 
and  the  ordinary  routine  of  mowing  lawns,  cutting  edg 
ings,  rolling  walks,  hoeing,  watering,  &o.,  must  have 
constant  attention  if  the  garden  is  to  be  in  a perfectly 
satisfactory  condition.  Where  a choice  collection  of 
Pansies  is  grown,  tbe  seed-pods  should  be  gathered  lust 


to  cut  aw'ay  the  ...  ... -x- — , . 

only  rob  the  large  fruits  and  spoil  the  P ' 

The  French  Breakfast  Radish  is  the  best  for  genet.al  ^ 
ing  now.  The  soil  must  be  made  light  and  '‘®h.  Sow  in 
drTlIs,  and  lay  a mulch  of  short  manure  between  the  row^^^ 
Plant  out  Celery  and  all  kinds  of  winter  Greens  as  .and 
becomes  vacanL  Top-dress  Cucumbers  under  S 
old  turf  and  cow-manure,  if  it  can  be  had.  Keep  the 


growth  thin  by  frequent  stopping. 


E.  Hobd.ay. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

To  keep  everything— newly-planted  stuff 
pretty  constantly  moist  at  the  root  now  occupies  „ 
fleal  of  time,  and  is  of  the  greatest  importance  'The  air 
in  towns  is  much  drier,  from  obvious 
c mntry  places,  whUe  the  soil  is  generally  ’ 
rubbishy  as  well.  Lastly,  in  a for*thev 

we  haye,  to  a great  extent,  to  make  things 

often  do  so  very  unwiflingjy jMeft 

In  iKidit ion  to  a due  supply 


rich  soil  and  plenty  o<  water. 
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at  the  root,  the  overhead  shower-bath,  given  in  line 
weather,  both  morning  and  evening,  not  oniy  greatiy  re- 
freshes our  pets  and  encourages  growth,  but  also  cleanses 
the  foliage  from  the  constantly-accumulating  deposit  of 
dust  and  soot,  and  thus  enabies  the  leaves  to  breathe  more 
freely.  Pot-plants  in  windows  and  other  outside  situations 
must  be  kept  well  supplied  with  both  water  and  nourish- 
ment, or  they  will  quickly  go  out  of  bloom  and  assume  a 
wretched  appearance,  even  if  they  do  not  die  outright. 
To  this  end  I always  like  to  plunge  them  in  Cocoa-nut- 
fibre  or  spent  Hops,  as  this  not  only  retains  moisture,  but 
protects  the  pots  from  the  withering  influence  of  the  sun 
and  warm  air,  and  at  once  maintains  the  I’oots  in  a more 
equable  and  natural  condition , and  saves  a lot  of  labour. 
The  best  time  to  give  watei't  now  is  in  the  evening,  after 
sunset,  evaporation  being  then  much  less  rapid  than 
during  the  day,  so  that  the  plants  are  drinking  in  mois- 
ture and  strength  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  are  ready 
for  the  ordeal  of  another  day.  Many  usual  occupants  of 
the  greenhouse,  such  as  old  Fuchsias,  Abutilons,  Myrtles, 
Sparniannias,  &o.,  may  now  be  turned  out  into  the  open 
air  with  advantage,  especially  if  more  room  is  wanted  to 
spread  out  the  stock  of  Begonias  and  others,  or  Vines  or 
Cucumbers  are  growing  in  the  bouse.  In  order  to  save 
trouble  in  watering,  a place  that  is  lightly  or  partially 
shailed  should  be  chosen  for  them,  and  the  pots  had 
better  be  plunged  in  ashes  or  fibre  wil.h  the  same  object. 
In  very  smoky  places  it  is,  perhaps,  best  to  keep  any  choice 


Giant  White  Runner  Bean. 


plants,  at  any  rate,  under  glass  all  the  year  round,  bu 
under  ordinary  circumstances  a two  or  three  months' 
sojourn  in  the  open  at  this  season  does  good  rather  than 
harm.  Carnations  in  bloom  should  be  kept  moderately 
moist,  and  as  soon  as  any  grass  can  be  had  commence 
layering.  Any  spare  shoots  may  be  inserted  as  cuttings  ; 
they  root  readily  now  in  a deep  glass-covered  box,  or  in  a 
frame.  Pinks,  especially  the  old  white  fringed  or  garden 
Pink,  are  very  sweet  and  usefui,  and  just  now  at  their 
best.  Cuttings  of  these  also  root  freely  under  a hand- 
light  or  frame  now.  Peg  down  Verbenas  and  Petunias  as 
they  grow,  and  pot  up  a batch  of  Lobelias  into  3}-inch  or 
4-inch  pots  for  stock.  The  shifting  of  Chrysanthemums 
into  their  flowering  pots  should  now  be  commenced  ; if 
for  exhibition  purposes  this  ought  to  have  been  already 
done.  B.  C.  R. 


1072.— Dimensions  of  greenhouses 
for  growing  for  market.  — Vineries  : 
Lean-to,  16  feet  wide,  half-span  18  feet  wide, 
full  span  24  feet  wide,  each  (for  upright  sides) 
2 feet  6 inches  brickwork,  and  2 feet  6 inches 
sashes  and  plates.  Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes  : 
Span  (best)  or  half-span,  each  16  feet  wide,  for 
front  upright  2 feet  6 inches  brickwork,  1 foot 
6 - inches  wood  and  glass.  Rise  of  roof  : 


Vineries,  7 inches  to  the  foot ; Cucumbers  and 
Tomatoes,  6 inches  to  the  foot.  The  glass 
should  be  21-oz.  British  sheet ; 15-oz.  British 
sheet  is  cheaper  and  is  good  enough.  The  houses, 
completed,  would  cost  about  £.‘l  per  foot-run — ■ 
that  is,  £.300  for  each  house  100  feet  long.  One 
boiler  of  the  requisite  size  is  sufficient,  but  two 
smaller  ones  are  better  than  one  very  large 
under  any  circumstances. — J.  G.  S. 


THE  KITCHEN  HARDEN. 

KIDNEY  AND  RUNNER  BEANS  FOR 
SHOW. 

In  J uly,  or  before  tlie  Runner  Beans  are  available, 
is  the  time  to  show  the  former  in  collections, 
but  in  many  prize  scliedules  classes  are  specially 
provided  for  them.  In  any  case,  .the  pods  shown 
cannot  well  be  too  long  and  straight,  of  even 
size,  and  tender,  and  these  again  can  only  be 
had  from  unexhausted  plants.  Canadian  Wonder 
is  the  most  popular  exhibition  variety,  but  a 
good  selection  of  Negro  Longpod  is  nearly  equal 
to  it.  The  seed  ought  to  have  been  sown  about 
eleven  weeks  before  the  date  of  show,  in  rows 
not  less  than  2 feet  apart,  the  plants  being 
eventually  thinned  out  to  a distance  of  12  inches 
apart,  and  each  receive  a stake.  Given  good 
room,  kept  upright,  and  not  starved  at  the  roots, 
the  plants  grow  strongly,  branch  freely,  and 
produce  abundance  of  long,  straight,  deep-green 
pods.  These  ought  to  be  freely  thinned  out, 
any  formed  previous  to  about  seven  days  bsfore 
the  show  being  pinched  off  early.  Those  shown 
should  be  of  a uniform  size  and  length,  and  ought 
to  snap  clean  in  two  when  tried  by  the  judges. 
If  they  will  not  do  that  they  are  too  old,  and 
will  be  passed  over  in  favour  of  younger  and  it 
may  be  smaller  pods.  Exhibition  varieties  of 
Runner  Beans  have  become  more  numerous  of 
late  years.  The  Jubilee,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Girt- 
ford  Giant,  Giant  White  (here  figured).  The 
Czar,  and  Mammoth  Scarlet,  if  not  perfectly 
distinct  in  all  cases,  always  produce  extra  fine 
pods.  The  plants  ought  to  be  grown  thinly — 
that  is  to  say, from  12  inches  to  ISinches  apart — 
should  receive  liberal  supplies  of  soft  water  and 
liquid-manure  (sewerage  answers  as  well  as  any- 
thing I have  tried)  and  be  kept  from  producing 
heavy  crops.  Only  one  or  two  of  the  best  formed 
young  pods  ought  to  be  left  of  each  cluster  that 
may  set,  and  these  favoured  ones  will  rapidly 
attain  a length  of  12  inches  or  thereabouts,  and 
a breadth  of  1 inch  or  rather  more.  Quality, 
however,  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  great  size,  as 
should  the  pods  be  of  a bad  colour,  and  too  old 
to  snap  cleanly  in  two,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  they 
will  receive  the  award  of  a first  prize.  M. 


1069.— Parsley  failing.— Parsley  failed 
with  me  entirely  last  year  simply  because  the 
earth  swarmed  with  slugs  and  grubs  after  a mild 
winter,  preceded  by  a cool  and  not  dry  summer. 
This  year  it  was  promising  the  same  result,  so 
some  seed  was  sown  in  a pan,  and  when  suffi- 
ciently advanced  this  was  pricked  out — not  one 
or  two  seeds  in  each  hole,  but  a pinch — 6 inches 
apart,  and  these  are  progressing  nicely.  There 
is  no  time  to  lose,  and  “B.  E.  E.”  will  do  well 
to  promote  the  growth  now  in  this  way  by 
watering  carefully.  Sow  in  good,  rich,  mode- 
rately light  soil.  A good  broad  drill  was  also 
again  sown  in  my  garden  a week  ago,  but  this 
may  again  fail.  So  many  failures  never  known 
here  before. — 0.  E.,  Lyme  Regis. 

It  is  not  wise  to  sow  Parsley  on  the  same  ground 

year  after  year.  This  more  than  anything  else  has  prob- 
ably been  the  cause  of  the  failure.  Sow  on  fresh  ground 
annually.  The  roots  of  Parsley  are  strong,  and  take  a 
good  deal  from  the  land. — E.  H. 

1058. -Onions  withering  away.  — The  only 
remedy  now  is  to  pull  out  the  Onions  that  are  attacked 
and  pour  lime-water  into  the  holes.  A good  dressing  of 
soot  applied  to  the  ground  and  forked  in  before  sowing 
the  seeds  is  an  excellent  preventive.  Trenching  the 
ground  and  alternation  of  crops  is  also  desirable. — J.  D.  E 

• The  Onions  are  attacked  by  the  larva  of 

the  Onion-fly.  First  pull  up  all  plants  attacked 
and  burn  them  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
maggots  and  prevent  them  doing  any  future 
mischief ; then  give  the  Onions  that  are  still 
healthy  a good  soaking  of  nitrate  of  soda,  dis- 
solved in  water,  at  the  rate  of  half  an  ounce 
to  the  gallon.  If  the  weather  is  showery  (at 
present  it  is  very  dry  here,  but  it  may  change) 
sprinkle  the  nitrate  between  the  rows  at  the 
rate  of  6 lb.  to  the  rod,  and  let  the  rains  wash 
it  in. — E.  H. 


1010.— Neglected  Asparagus-bed.— 

Very  heavy  clay  is  not  adapted  for  the  culture 
of  Asparagus  until  it  has  been  frequently  heavily 
manured  and  cultivated.  The  addition  of  sea- 
sand  would  improve  it  much,  and  peat-moss 
litter  from  the  stables  may  also  be  used  freely. 
The  ground  must  be  deeply  - trenched  and 
heavily  manured,  and  for  this  purpose  peat 
Moss-litter  will  do.  Three  inches  or  4 inches 
of  road-sand  may  be  spread  on  the  surface  and 
dug  in.  When  the  soil  is  prepared  plant  one- 
year-old  seedlings  out,  a foot  between  each 
plant,  in  lines  15  inches  or  18  inches  asunder. 
— J.  D.  E. 

A very  good  thing  for  an  Asparagus-bed  is,  if 

possible,  to  get  sea-sand  and  plenty  of  Seaweed  to  dress  it 
with.  I think  if  “ E.  P.  S.”  can  procure  these  he  will  find 
his  bed  improve  wonderfully. — E.  P.  IlEBBtE'iTHWAiTE. 

10.5C.— Sowing  Cabbage  for  spring  use.— The 
market-growers  in  our  neighbourhood  find  that  the  most 
popular  early  Cabbage  for  market  is  the  old  Early  York. 
I prefer  a smaller  variety  for  garden  purposes,  which  turns 
in  ver.v  quickly,  and  may  be  planted  a foot  apart — viz., 
Sutton’s  Little  Gem.  The  growers  for  market  seem  to  be 
wedded  to  old  varieties  and  old  systems  of  culture. — 
J.  D.  E. 

— South  of  London  sow  between  the  25  th  of  July  and 
the  2nd  of  August.  Carter’s  Heartwell,  Enfield  Market,  and 
Atkins’  Matchless  are  good  varieties. — E.  H. 

1013.— Tomatoes  not  setting  their  fruit.— 
Do  the  plants  get  enough  of  sun  and  fresh  air?  The 
blossoms  will  not  set  without.  Or  it  may  be  too  damp  — 
perhaps  you  water  them  too  much.  Keep  the  soil  rather 
dry  until  some  fruit  is  set,  and  ventilate  freely.  Of  what 
variety  are  the  plants  ? — B.  C.  R. 

1000.— Blighted.  Cucumbers  in  a frame.— 

Black-fly  will  sometimes  attack  these  plants,  and  if  is  not 
destroyed  it  will  spoil  the  prospects  of  anything  like  a 
good  crop  of  Cucumbers.  Fumigating  the  plants  with 
'Tobacco  is  the  best  way  to  destroy  the  fly,  and  the 
sooner  they  are  fumigated  after  the  fly  appears  the  better. 
— J.  D.  E. 

1079.— Tomatoes  in  a lean-to  greenhouse.— 
There  is  no  need  to  shade  the  plants  ; they  do  best  exposed 
to  all  the  sunshine  they  can  get.  See  that  they  have  rich 
soil  to  grow  in,  and  sufficient  root-room.  Give  them 
plenty  of  water  at  the  roots.  The  ventilation  does  not 
seem  to  be  surtioient  for  very  hot  weather. — J.  D.  E. 

932.  — Pruning  Tomatoes.  — You  do  not 
say  how  far  apart  the  plants  are.  If  more  than 
18  inches  the3'  may  have  two  stems  each.  Nip  out 
all  the  side  shoots  entirely  as  soon  as  they  appear. 
When  the  plants  “fork”  at  the  top  the  shoot  that  first 
shows  flower  is  the  main-stem,  and.should  beleft,  removing 
the  other,  which  is  only  a lateral.  By  all  means  let  the 
trusses  that  have  formed  remain,  as  they  will  soon  pro- 
duce fruit. — B.  C.  R. 

Green-fly  and  the  Potato  crop.— In 

these  parts  (Portsmouth)  this  pest  is  very 
destructive  this  season ; in  some  places  they 
have  completely  ruined  the  Potato  crop.  I 
know  of  no  better  remedy  than  syringing  with 
soft  soap-water,  at  the  rate  of  2 oz.  of  soap  to  the 
gallon.  Lay  the  haulm  one  way  all  over  the  bed, 
then  apply  the  syringe,  wetting  every  part  that 
the  soapy  water  will  reach.  Now  lay  all  the 
haulm  the  other  way  and  apply  the  syringe  as 
before  ; this  will  require  to  be  several  times 
repeated  to  effect  a perfect  clearance.  Four 
days  ago  I syringed  a plot  of  Potatoes,  using 
about  thirty  gallons  of  the  soapy  water  ; to-day 
I saw  that  there  were  still  many  live  green  flies 
among  the  dead  ones. — L.  C.  K. 


1048.— Growing  for  market.  — Most 
market-growers  of  my  acquaintance  combine  the 
culture  of  fruits  and  flowers,  but  a good  deal 
depends  upon  the  situation  and  demands  of  the 
nearest  market.  Near  where  I am  working 
there  is  a large  demand  for  Spiraea  japonica  in 
spring,  and  these  can  be  brought  on  with  early 
Cucumbers.  Spiraeas,  when  well  done  in  5-inch 
pots,  are  soon  cleared  off.  Again,  Arum  Lilies 
do  very  well  in  the  season  under  Vines.  I saw 
last  season  the  borders  of  a very  large  vinery 
full  of  Arums  just  coming  into  flower  a week  or 
two  before  Easter,  and  probably  the  crop  of 
Arums  would  realise  half  as  much  as  the  crop  of 
Grapes.  Ferns  will  do  very  well  under  Vines. 
Strawberries  in  pots  make  a profitable  catch- 
crop  when  near  a market.  Bedding  stuff  is  now 
sold  too  cheaply  to  devote  houses  altogether  to 
it,  but  the  plants  can  be  brought  on  under  Vines 
and  Peaches.  In  some  districts  Mrs.  Sinkins 
Pink  and  Carnations  of  good  varieties  that  can 
be  got  into  bloom,  say,  by  April,  pay  better 
than  the  general  run  of  soft  stuff.  Hydrangeas, 
when  well  done,  pay  well ; so  also  does  Mig- 
nonette. Mar6chal  Niel  Roses,  if  the  flowers 
are  large  and  full,  always  sell  well,  and  in  a 
large,  roomy  house  they  may  be  trained  over 
the  roof  with  Tomatoes  beneath  ; but  it  is  always 
advisable  to  study  the  nearest  market,  if  that 
market  happens  to  be  a good  one. — E.  H. 
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ORCHIDS. 

LYCASTE  CRUENTA. 

This  is  an  old  plant  in  our  stoves,  having  been 
introduced  something  like  fifty  years  ago.  This 
is  the  flower  sent  by  “ M.  P.  W.,”  marked  No.  1. 
It  is  not,  as  he  calls  it,  L.  aromatica,  which  is 
the  flower  he  sends  under  No.  2,  and  calls  a very 
poor  variety  of  aromatica.  The  plant  now  under 
consideration  (L.  cruenta)  has  large  flowers, 
stained  at  the  base  with  a deep-crimson  blotch, 
other  portions  of  them  are  usually  of  a deep 
orange-yellow,  and  they  are  inodorous.  It 
usually  blooms  throughout  the  winter  and 
spring,  and  one  rarely  sees  them  so  late  in  the 
season  as  this.  It  is  a robust-growing  and  hand- 
some plant.  It  thrives  well  in  the  Cattleya- 
house  in  the  summer  season,  and  it  may  be  rested 
through  the  winter  in  tlie  Odontoglossnm-house, 
although  I have  frequently  observed  that  when 
grown  in  too  low  a temperature  in  the  winter 
it  is  apt  to  become  leafless.  This,  however, 
is  not  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  plant, 
although  it  does  render  it  somewhat  unsightly, 
as  green  leaves  with  its  flowers  are  certainly  far 
preferable.  It  is  nearly  related  to  L.  aromatica, 
and,  like  it,  produces  an  immense  quantity  of 
flowers,  although  not  in  such  large  numbers  as 
that  species.  It  should  be  treated  as  a pot-plant, 
the  pots  being  well-drained,  and  the  soil  to  be 
used  should  be  good  peat-fibre.  When  treated 
in  the  manner  named  above,  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  water,  all  will  be  well. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


THE  DRAGON’S -MOUTH  FLOWER  OF 
GUATEMALA  (EPIDENDRUM  MACRO- 
CHILUM). 

I HAVE  recently  seen  this  beautiful  Orchid  in  both 
its  varieties  so  fine  that  I cannot  but  recommend 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  readers.  The  plants  in 
question  were  growing  in  a stove-house,  in 
which  were  various  other  ornamental-leaved  and 
flowering  plants,  such  as  Crotons  and  Dracaenas, 
Palms,  Ixoras,  and  Dipladenias,  and  hanging  up 
in  shallow  baskets  were  two  fine  plants  of  this 
species,  one  with  the  pure-white  lip,  which  I 
take  to  represent  the  species,  and  the  other 
liaviug  a deep  rosy-pink  lip,  and  which  usually 
bears  the  name  of  roseum,  whilst  the  type  is  fre- 
quently known  as  macrochilum  album.  These 
plants  were  in  an  amateur’s  stove,  who  is  a reader 
of  this  paper,  so  that  it  will  from  this  appear 
that  it  is  quite  within  the  possibilities  of  a small 
grower  to  bloom  it  successfully,  although  I 
have  frequently  heard  it  called  a hard  plant  to 
manage  ; yet  in  my  younger  days  it  used  to  be 
done  better  than  now,  as  a rule,  which  arose,  I 
think,  from  the  fact  of  the  houses  being  kept 
warmer,  for  as  the  plant  is  a native  of  the  eoast 
regions  of  Guatemala,  it  requires  the  heat  of  a 
stove  to  manage  it  well,  and  in  those  days,  too, 
it  was  mostly  treated  as  a block  plant,  and  this 
seemed  to  suit  it,  as  it  objects  to  much  soil  being 
about  its  roots.  It  also  appears  to  like  eharcoal, 
and  the  finest  example  of  it  I ever  had  was 
grown  upon  a large  charred  block  of  wood. 
It  may  be  treated  as  a block  plant,  or  be 
grown  in  a well  - drained  basket.  In  this 
basket  I should  advise  the  plants  to  be  first 
securely  fastened  upon  a block  of  wood,  and 
then  this  block  should  be  made  fast  to  the 
basket.  This  will  prevent  the  plant  shifting 
when  taken  down  to  be  dipped  in  water.  Be- 
tween the  block  and  the  basket  should  be  filled 
in  with  good  peat-fibre.  Sphagnum  Moss,  and 
nodules  of  charcoal.  Treated  in  this  manner, 
the  plants  will  grow  apace,  if  hung  up  with  full 
exposure  to  the  sun  and  light,  shading  only 
from  the  fiercest  sun  during  the  middle  of  the 
day.  It  has  stout,  ovate  bulbs,  which,  when 
young,  are  quite  smooth.  As  they  become  aged 
they  shrink  somewhat  and  become  more  Pear- 
shaped  and  wrinkled.  They  bear  a pair  of  long, 
narrow  leaves,  which  are  thick  and  fleshy  in  tex- 
ture and  deep-green.  The  scape  issues  from  the 
top  of  the  bulb,  between  the  leaves,  and  bears 
some  six  or  eight  flowers,  and  these  are  about 
the  largest  in  the  genus,  measuring  some  inches 
across.  The  outer  portion  of  the  flower,  or  the 
sepals  and  petals,  are  spreading,  somewhat  in- 
curved, of  a dark-chocolate-brown,  paler  at  the 
base,  and  tipped  with  green.  The  three-lobed 
lip  has  its  side-lobes  rolled  up  over  the  column, 
and  the  front  lobe  is  flat,  and,  together  with  the 
lateral  ones,  pure-white,  having  a crimson  spot 


at  the  base.  The  variety  known  as  roseum 
differs  only  in  colour,  the  lip  in  this  plant  being 
a rich,  bright  rosy-pink,  whilst  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  of  the  same  dark-chocolate  hue.  It 
is  a species  which  does  not  like  to  be  disturbed, 
and  upon  this  account  I advise  the  use  of  earthen- 
ware baskets.  Upon  these  they  may  be  allowed 
to  root  and  cover.  There  is  no  fear  of  the 
baskets  rotting.  ’This  is  the  only  fault  I find 
with  Teak-wood  baskets  for  this  species. 

Matt.  Bbajible. 


CATTLEYA  GASKELLIANA  ALBA. 

The  flowers  sent  by  “ G.  W.”  are  of  this  kind, 
and  are  of  a very  beautiful  form  of  the  plant. 
C.  Gaskelliana  was  named  by  Professor  Reichen- 
bach  in  honour  of  Mr.  Gaskell,  of  Liverpool,  but 
I do  not  think  it  was  a new  kind  at  the  time  of 
its  christening,  and  yet  I believe  it  was  well  to 
name  it.  I think  it  is  identical  with  a plant 
which  had  been  in  our  gardens  for  years,  where 
it  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  summer- 
flowering Cattleya  labiata  and  labiata  pallida. 
It  certainly  is  nearly  related  to  labiata,  and  for 
myself  I eannot  see  any  difference  in  the  two 
plants — C.  Gaskelliana  and  the  old  summer- 
flowering labiata.  It  is  a free-growing  and  a 
profuse  blooming  Orehid.  It  used  to  be  eon- 
sidered  to  flower  at  a season  when  such  things 
are  scarce,  but  now  in  these  days  Orchids  have 
so  increased  in  numbers,  and  we  have  so  much 
improved  in  our  system  of  treating  them  that 
we  can  have  a good  show  of  their  blooms  in  our 
houses  all  the  year  round,  and  C.  Gaskelliana 
serves  to  keep  the  fine  form  of  theCattleyas  before 
our  eyes  for  a considerable  time.  The  blooms 
are  usually  produced  in  the  month  of  July,  but 
this  season  I have  seen  them  in  the  month  of 
June, the  flowers  being  developed  from  theyoung 
growths  of  the  present  season.  In  growth  the 
variety  in  question  exactly  resembles  the  typical 
plant,  but  its  flowers  instead  of  being  like  that 
are  of  the  purest  white,  saving  the  large 
middle  lobe  of  the  lip,  which  is  stained  with 
pale-yellow,  the  edges  being  beautifully  frilled. 
It  thrives  under  the  same  treatment  as  C. 
Mendelli  and  C.  Mossire,  and  it  will  last  in 
beauty  nearly  a month  if  the  plants  at  this  time 
are  kept  from  too  low  a temperature  and  a damp 
atmosphere.  Matt.  Br.amble. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

PLANTS  FOR  HANGING-BASKETS  IN 
A VERANDAH. 

928. — As  the  baskets  referred  to  are  to  be 
exposed  to  the  sun  some  subjects  very  frequently 
made  use  of  for  this  purpose,  such  as  Ferns, 
foliage  Begonias,  &c.,  must  be  excluded.  The 
following  will,  however,  be  found  very  suitable  : 
1,  For  centres  : Fuchsias,  of  drooping  habit, 
such  as  Mrs.  Marshall,  Scarcity,  Lucy  Finnis, 
&c..  Tuberous  Begonias,  Coleus,  Heliotropes, 
Diplacus,  Pelargoniums  of  the  scented-leaved 
class,  Dract-enas  (the  green-leaved  kinds  particu- 
larly), Grevillearobusta  (small  plants),  &c.  2,  For 
edgings : Lobelias  (dwarf  kinds),  dwarf  Tro- 
pseolums,  Alternantheras,  Echeverias,  Cupheas, 
Torenias,  and  others  ; and  3,  To  droop  over  the 
sides : Lobelias  of  trailing  habit,  seedlings  of 
the  ramosa  class  being  excellent,  Tropseolums  of 
the  Fireball  class,  single  Petunias,  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums,  Gazanias,  Thunbergias,  Wander- 
ing Jew  Saxifrage  (S.  sarmentosa),  Othonna 
erassifolia,  Nierembergia  gracilis,  &c.  Line  the 
baskets  well  with  nice  soft  Moss,  and  use  a 
loamy  soil  of  a rather  fine  and  retentive  nature  ; 
but  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  done  in  this  way 
you  will  find  them  dry  up  very  quickly,  if 
exposed  fully  to  the  sun,  and  a little  shade,  if 
only  just  over  each  one  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  would  reduce  the  labours  very  much.  The 
best  way  to  water  baskets,  especially  where  they 
are  numerous,  is  to  dip  them,  and  the  easiest 
way  to  do  this  is  to  have  each  hung  with  a 
cord  or  chain  and  pulley,  so  as  to  be  let  down 
and  raised  again  at  will.  B.  0.  R. 

1000.— Fuchsia  losing  its  hlooms.— It 

is  caused  by  want  of  strength,  induced  by  too 
much  confinement,  with  comparative  absence  of 
light  and  air.  It  is  very  common  for  Fuchsias 
grown  in  rooms  to  behave  in  this  way.  The 
buds  swell  up  very  well,  but  the  vital  force  of 
the  plant  is  not  strong  enough  to  open  them. 
The  wood  of  the  Fuchsia  is  in  size  out  of  pro- 


portion to  that  of  the  blooms,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  double  kinds,  and  these  are  most 
subject  to  bud-dropping.  There  is  but  one 
remedy — that  is,  giving  the  plants  more  air  and 
light.  Take  your  plant  out  of  the  shady  room 
and  put  it  in  the  open-air,  in  a sheltered  place, 
for  a couple  of  weeks — that  will  effect  a cure. — 
J.  C.  B. 

1057.— Plant  to  prevent  flies  in  a 
room. — It  has  been  stated  the  Blue  Gum 
(Eucalyptus  globulus)  will  keep  flies  out  of  a 
room;  I expect  this  is  the  plant  “Eleanor” 
refers  to.  Speaking  from  my  own  experience,  I 
am  disposed  to  doubt  its  efficacy  ; at  the  same 
time,  there  are  certain  trees  the  exhalations  of 
which  are  distasteful  to  insects  generally.  The 
Walnut  may  be  mentioned  as  a case  in  point.  It 
is  rare  to  find  much  insect  life  nnder  a Walnut- 
tree.  Possibly  if  one  had  a large  Blue  Gum-tree 
in  a room  it  might  become  as  effectual. — E.  H. 

9Si— Eucalyptus  in  a drawlng-roqm.T-Oive 
the  plant  plenty  of  water  while  in  growth,  less  in  winter 
but  none  at  any  time  until  the  soil  is  all  but  dry.  A little 
weak  soot-water  or  liquid-manure  now  and  then  will  also 
be  useful.  Keep  it  in  as  full  light  as  possible,  with  little 
or  no  shade,  and  open  the  window  whenever  the  weather 
is  warm. — B.  C.  R. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

ANNUAL  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

When'  visiting  Hylands,  Chelmsford,  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  A.  Pryor,  about  this  time  last 
season,  I saw  a remarkable  bed  of  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemum  carinatum,  or  tricolor,  well 
cultivated,  and  displaying  themselves  to  the 
best  advantage.  Evidently  the  plants  had  been 
carefully  raised  from  seeds,  and  then  planted 
out  in  well-prepared  ground.  They  had  grown 
into  vigorous  bushes,  and  were  bearing  flowers 
of  large  size  and  handsomely  marked.  Mr.  W. 
Bowman,  the  gardener  at  Hylands,  stated  that 
he  found  them  invaluable  for  cutting.  'The 
type,  C.  carinatum,  was  introduced  from  Bar- 
bary about  1796,  and  since  it  has  occupied  a 
place  in  English  gardens  it  has  been  materially 
improved,  several  fine  varieties  having  sprung 
from  it.  The  habit  of  growth  appears  to  be  all 
that  can  be  desired.  It  is  erect,  compact,  free- 
branching,  and  when  grown  in  good  soil  throws 
up  very  strong  stems  that  produce  remarkably 
fine  and  showy  flowers.  As  border  plants  they 
are  superb,  and  they  yield  colours  that  are 
remarkably  novel  and  striking.  C.  tricolor,  or 
carinatum,  has  white  petals,  at  the  base  of  which 
is  a yellow  ring  surrounding  a dark  disc.  A 
fine  and  striking  variety  named  Burridgeanum 
(figured  on  p.  245)  has  white  petals,  but  with  a 
ring  of  bright-crimson  round  the  disc.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  is  of  a crimson-maroon  colour, 
sometimes  dense  and  sometimes  striped  with 
gold  ; there  is  also  a golden  margin.  It  is  one 
of  th-J  finest  of  the  newer  types.  Purple  Queen 
is  one  of  the  latest  introductions.  There  is  a 
band  of  black  round  the  disc,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  margin  is  deep-purple.  Sultan  has  a 
dark-brown  disc,  a golden  ring  round  it,  and  a 
margin  of  crimson-maroon.  W.  E.  Gladstone 
has  the  base  of  the  petals  crimson,  shading  off 
to  violet.  One  seed  catalogue  describes  this 
variety  as  brilliant,  but  erratic.  What  is  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  by  this  is  that  it  is  change- 
able in  character.  But  this  is  true  of  the  tri- 
colored annual  Chrysanthemum.  The  presence 
of  so  many  varieties,  all  of  which  have  sprung 
from  a common  type,  bears  testimony  to  its 
changing  character.  Plants  show  different 
types  of  flowers.  I have  counted  as  many  as 
four  differently-marked  flowers  on  one  plant, 
and  this  property  of  variability  only  adds  to 
the  interest  felt  by  the  cultivator  in  what  he 
is  growing. 

Chrysanthemum  coronarium  is  even  an  older 
introduction  than  C.  carinatum,  for  it  was  in- 
troduced from  Sicily  about  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  single  form  appeared 
to  have  been  almost  lost  to  our  gardens  until 
recently,  when  the  rage  for  Marguerites  has 
been  the  means  of  bringing  it  to  the  fore  again. 
It  is  called  the  Garland  Flower,  being  much 
used  by  the  Sicilian  peasants  for  garlands.  For 
some  years  past  the  double  white  and  double 
yellow  forms  of  C.  coronarium  have  been  found 
in  gardens,  and  the  yellow  is  much  grown  for 
market ; the  flowers  when  double  are  smaller 
in  size  than  wlien  single,  and  they  are  as  well 
formed  as  those  of  a Ranunculus.  They,  too, 
are  much,  and  deservedly,  grown  for  cutting. 
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The  yellow  Chrysanthemum  segetum  is  also  an 
annual  form  ; its  popular  name  is  the  Corn 
Marigold.  This  common  flower  of  our  fields 
has  come  to  be  much  grown  for  cutting  pur- 
poses, the  golden-yellow  of  its  well-formed  blos- 
soms being  highly  acceptable  for  table  and 
room  decoration.  It  was  formerly  so  trouble- 
some a weed  in  Denmark  that  a law  was  passed 
inflicting  a penalty  on  any  farmer  who  neglected 
to  eradicate  it  from  his  cornfields  ; and  even  in 
Ireland,  Threkeld,  writing  in  1737,  says  : 

‘ ‘ Manour  courts  do  amerce  careless  tenants 
who  do  not  weed  it  out  before  it  comes  co  seed.” 


but  many  of  these  are  very  dwarf  and  bushy  in 
growth,  and  bear  a profusion  of  neat,  well- 
formed  and  most  useful  flowers.  Some  of  the 
best  in  this  class,  besides  the  one  named,  are 
Aigle  d’Or  (bright-gold),  Alex.  Dufour  (violet- 
purple),  La  Vierge  (pure-white).  La  Charmeuse 
(purple  and  white),  Sceur  Melanie  (white,  very 
free),  Roi  des  Pr^cocf's  (bright-crimson),  and 
L’Ami  Conderchet,  a lovely  flower  of  a bright- 
golden  yellow  colour,  exceptionally  good  in  habit, 
as  well  as  form  and  freedom  of  flower. — B.  C.  R. 


FRUIT. 


1054.  -Root-pruning  fruit-trees.  — I 

advise  you  not  to  root-prune  your  fruit-trees 
now,  but  to  defer  doing  so  until  the  middle  of 
September.  A skilful  pruner  might  do  the  work 
now  with  advantage,  but  as  the  operation 
would  be  attended  with  seme  risk  only  com- 
petent men  should  undertake  to  do  so  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Meanwhile,  you  will  benefit 
the  trees  if  you  thin  out  some  of  tlie  young 
wood  now  by  cutting  it  clean  away  where  it  is 
crowded.  You  may  also  take  off  just  the  tops 
of  any  strong-growing  leaders  or  side-growths 
at  once,  but  be  sure  and  leave  them  1 foot  or 
more  in  length. — J.  C.  C. 


Chr3  santliemum  carinatum  Burridgeanuin  (see  page  244  ) 


We  have  somewhat  improved  upon  the  common 
form  of  C.  segetum  by  taking  seeds  from  the 
' finest  types.  There  is  a small  group  of  double 
i annual  Chrysanthemums  obtained  from  C. 

! carinatum.  They  are  both  white  and  yellow  in 
j colour,  and  being  double  they  are  regarded  as 
more  lasting  than  the  single-flowered.  But  they 
, are  by  no  means  elegant  in  appearance.  It  must 
1 not  be  supposed  the  single  varieties  do  not  stand 
I well  in  a cut  state,  as  I have  proved  that  they 
I do  last  very  well  indeed.  R. 


I 989.— Dwarf  Pompone  Chrysanthe- 

mums.—Six-inch  pots  are  really  too  small  to 
expect  to  have  a good  show  of  any  Chrysanthe- 
I mum  plants  in,  even  from  Pompones,  which 
will  thrive  in  perhaps  smaller  pots  than  any 
I other  section.  By  retaining  them  in  pots  so 
small  the  soil  becomes  exhausted  through  the 
. multitude  of  roots  such  plants  make,  that  in 
; spite  of  assistance  from  artificial  stimulant  the 
I bloom  is  but  poor,  excepting,  of  course,  the 
■i  plants  are  small  owing  to  being  struck  from 
cuttings  as  late  as  May,  for  instance  ; but  if 
they  were  rooted  any  time  about  January,  I 
should  strongly  advise  “Arthur  Simpkins”  to 
I at  once  shift  the  plants  into  pots  at  least  2 inches 
larger  in  diameter,  using  a fairly  good  compost 
, — say,  two  parts  loam  to  one  of  partly  decayed 

manure,  and  some  sand  if  the  loam  be  inclined 
to  be  heavy.  Pot  firmly  ; stand  the  plants  in  a 
sheltered  but  open  position,  where  they  will 
obtain  the  fall  benefit  of  the  sun  all  day,  if  pos- 
sible. The  shoots  should  not  be  stopped  later 
than  the  first  week  in  July.  The  following  are 
good  varieties  of  dwarf  growth  : Mdme.  Marthe 
(white).  Golden  Mdme.  Marthe  (golden-yellow), 

I Black  Douglas  (dark  maroon-red),  Rosinante 
, (silvery-blush),  Elenore  (crimson,  tipped  gold), 

' Adele  Grisette  (rose-lilac).  Bijou  de  I’Horti- 
culture  (small  flower,  white),  white,  golden,  and 
! lilac  Cedo  Nulli,|Sceur  Melanie  (white).  Model  of 
, Perfection.— E.  M. 

; -A.  dozen  of  the  best  dwarf  Pompones  are 

1 Marne.  Marthe  (white).  Golden  Mdme.  Marthe 
; (Miss  Owbridge),  Mdlle.  Elise  Dordans  (rose), 
Fanny  (deep-red).  Black  Douglas  (maroon), 
Rosinante  (blush).  Saint  Michael  (deep-gold), 
f Dupont  de  I’Eure  (golden),  Pygmalion  (dark- 

■ rose),  and  the  white,  golden,  lilac,  and  brown 

■ forms  of  Cedo  Nulli,  which,  as  regards  habit 
I and  freedom  of  flower,  is  still  one  of  the  best. 

^ Gen.  Canrobert  belongs  to  the  semi-early  class. 


MANURING  VINES. 

This  is  the  time  to  apply  stimulants  to  Vines 
that  are  carying  heavy  crops,  as  they  will  now 
be  taxed  to  the  utmost  in  swelling  up  the 
berries  ; and  where  a thick  coating  of  farm-yard 
manure  has  been  put  on  it  will  greatly  aid  the 
Vines  if  a good  soaking  of  water  is  poured  on 
to  the  mulching,  to  carry  the  nutriment  down 
to  the  roots  ; and  when  this  has  been  neglected 
a dressing  of  guano,  or  some  of  the  highly 
stimulating  concentrated  manures,  should  be  put 
on  and  washed  in  with  copious  supplies  of 
water,  for  when  the  crop  is  swelling  it  is  sur- 
prising how  much  liquid  food  they  require,  and 
very  few  Vines  get  enough,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  when  showery  weather  prevails, 
and  the  surface  soil  looks  moist,  the  owners 
conclude  that  it  is  plenty  wet  enough — and 
probably  it  is,  to  keep  the  Vine  from  showing 
any  ill  effects.  But  there  is  a good  deal  of 
difference  between  Vines  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves and  those  that  are  supplied  with  abundance 
of  liquid,  as  to  do  this  at  this  time  of  year  means 
a good  deal  of  labour  where  there  is  not  the 
convenience  of  running  it  on  with  a hose.  We 
have  lately  been  having  showery,  dull  weather, 
and  to  look  at  the  surface  of  Vine,  or  any  other 
borders,  one  would  conclude  that  they  were  wet 
enough,  but  on  making  an  examination  a foot 
below  the  surface  I find  they  are  far  too  dry  for 
the  roots  to  be  able  to  swell  up  the  crop  to  full 
size,  for  if  the  berries  are  to  attain  the  full  pro- 
portions of  which  they  are  capable,  and  mature 
the  young  wood,  on  which  the  success  of  next 
year’s  crop  depends,  they  must  not  suffer  from 
lack  of  food  in  a liquid  state.  J.  G.,  Hant%. 


1076.— Vine  on  a trellis  out-of-doors. 

— I have  had  no  experience  of  growing  Vines 
under  the  conditions  you  suggest,  nor  do  I 
remember  seeing  Vines  growing  over  iron  roofs. 
If  your  inquiry  does  not  bring  you  more  definite 
information  than  I am  able  to  give  you,  I advise 
you  to  begin  cautiously,  as  these  iron  roofs  are 
very  hot  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter.  Cover 
a small  portion  of  the  roof  at  first  and  see  how 
it  answers.  If  you  use  wooden  battens,  2|  inches 
thick  and  2^  inches  wide,  they  may  lay  on  the 
roof.  I do  not  anticipate  any  injury  from  over- 
heating, but  it  is  as  well  to  be  cautious,  as  the 
trellis  can  easily  be  increased  in  length  or  width 
as  the  Vine  grows.  The  Black  Cluster  and 
common  Sweetwater  are  the  two  hardiest 
Grapes.  You  must  provide  a fairly  good  soil 
for  the  roots,  and  if  you  can  get  a plant  in  a pot 
you  may  plant  it  at  once.  If  not,  you  must 
wait  until  next  November. — J.  C.  C. 

Yes,  it  will  do  quite  well  if  trained  on 

wooden  bearers  4 inches  from  the  iron,  not 
more.  Lay  2^-inch  sleepers  and  li^-inch  battens 
across,  1 foot  apart  at  least.  Dress  these  well 
with  petroleum — it  will  preserve  the  wood  and 
keep  off  insects.  Plant  early  in  November 
White  Muscadine  (Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau) 
and  Purple  Esperione.  Perhaps  a White 
Muscadine  can  be  found  from  a house  over- 
crowded, and  then  it  may  be  lightly  fruited  the 
second  year.  Otherwise,  if  a young  Vine,  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fruit  till  four  years 
old,  at  least.  If  pruned  and  grown  on  the  long- 
rod  system,  it  will  ripen  its  fruit  always  and  be 
very  good. — C.  E.,  Lyme  Regia. 

There  is  no  doubt  Vines  would  do  very 

well  on  the  roof  in  question,  if  there  is  any  con- 
venience to  get  up  to  stop  and  train  the  young 
shoots  in  summer.  The  trellis  need  not  be  very 
far  from  the  iron  roof,  as  the  refleeted  warmth 
will  be  useful,  both  for  ripening  the  wood  and 
also  the  fruit,  providing  the  latter  does  not 
come  into  actual  contact  with  it.  The  best 
Grapes  for  the  purpose  are  the  Muscadine,  the 
Black  Cluster,  and  the  Esperione. — E.  H. 


I should  not  recommend  the  root-pruning  of  fruit- 

trees  to  be  done  now.  There  would  be  a danger  of  giving 
too  much  of  a check  and  crippling  the  trees.  The  end  of 
September  or  beginning  of  October  would  be  the  best 
season  for  the  work. — E.  H. 

1050.— Soil  for  Vines  and  Tomatoes. 

— -This  can  be  obtained  anywhere  near  London. 
The  top  spit  of  old  pasture-land  is  the  best.  It 
should  be  cut  about  3 inches  deep,  and  be  laid 
up  in  a heap  until  the  fibre  has  decayed.  When 
this  has  been  broken  up  with  a spade  or  fork,  add 
to  it  a fourth  part  of  decayed  manure,  some 
crushed  bones,  and,  if  there  is  no  lime  in  the 
soil,  also  a good  sprinkling  of  mortar-rubbish. 
Crushed  bones  and  mortar-rubbish  are  excellent 
to  prevent  the  soil  from  being  too  adhesive. — 
J.  D.  E. 


BEST  LARGE  STRAWBERRIES. 

In  reply  to  “ E.  M.  B.”  and  “ J.  S.,”  the 
following  list  contains  most  of  the  best  of  the 
very  large  Strawberries.  Of  course,  culture  has 
a very  great  deal  to  do  with  the  size  of  this  or 
any  other  fruit ; and,  also,  the  staple  of  the  land 
has  a marked  effect  on  the  appearance  of  the 
fruit — so  much  so,  sometimes,  that  well-known 
kinds  of  Strawberries,  generally  speaking,  are 
so  much  altered  thereby  as  to  deceive  even  ex- 
perts. Admiral  Dundas  (here  figured)  is  a very 
large  pale  scarlet-coloured  Strawberry,  perhaps 
the  best-flavoured,  next  to  the  British  Queen,  of 
all  the  very  large  kinds.  British  Queen,  where 
it  thrives  well,  produces  fruit  of  great  size,  and 
the  flavour  is,  as  is  well  known,  far  superior  to 
any  other  Strawberry  at  present  in  cultivation. 
Briton  Pine,  a large  white  Strawberry,  useful  to 
make  variety ; Carolina  Superba,  a very  large, 
British-Queen-like  Strawberry  ; Dr.  Hogg,  a 
very  large  and  excellent  kind,  later  than  the 
British  Queen  ; Due  de  Malakoff,  a large — some- 
times very  large — and  handsome  Strawberry  ; 
Eleanor,  very  large,  and  rather  late  ; Elton  Pine, 
a large  and  fine  late  kind  ; Empress  Eug6nie,  a 
very  large  but  coarse  Strawberry  ; Frogmore 
Late  Pine,  a very  fine  and  large  late  kind  ; 
James  Veitch,  an  extremely  large  kind,  and 
sometimes,  in  favourable  seasons,  well-flavoured  ; 
Kitley’s  Goliath,  a very  large  and  free-bearing 


Strawberry  Admiral  Dundas. 


kind  ; Myatt’s  Mammoth — fruit  extremely  large, 
and  when  well  ripened  of  good  flavour  ; Mar- 
guerite, a very  large,  bright,  shining-red  Straw- 
berry ; Noble,  a large,  early  kind  ; President,  a 
well-known  large  kind  ; Sir  Charles  Napier,  a 
fine,  large,  and  handsome  Strawberry  ; Sir 
J oseph  Paxton,  a large  and  well-known  excellent 
early  Strawberry  that  forces  well.  B 


994.— Forcing  Strawberries.— It  is 

quite  practicable  to  grow  Strawberries  on  the 
back  shelf  of  an  early  vinery ; but  you  must 
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understand  that  to  obtain  ripe  fruit  in  March 
great  experience  is  required.  You  will  do  much 
better  to  limit  your  ambition  in  getting  them  by 
the  middle  of  April  at  the  earliest,  when  they 
will  have  some  flavour,  whereas  earlier  they  are 
Strawberries  in  appearance  only.  You  may 
easily  have  two  crops  in  the  space,  putting  a 
fresh  lot  of  plants  in  when  the  first  batch  has 
done  fruiting,  although  there  is  alwaj^s  the 
danger  of  red-spider  getting  on  the  Vines  from 
them.  In  the  first  place,  you  must  have  good 
plants,  with  the  pots  full  of  roots  by  the  autumn. 
The  first  runners  should  be  laid  in  5-inch  pots 
in  good  loam,  with  some  rotten  dung.  Put  some 
soot  over  the  drainage  to  keep  out  worms,  attend 
well  to  watering,  and  by  the  autumn  they  will 
make  good  plants.  Put  them  in  warmth  about 
the  first  week  in  December,  a temperature  of 
45  degs.  at  night  being  enough  until  the  flower- 
trusses  show.  When  coming  into  bloom  10  degs. 
more  should  be  given,  taking  advantage  of  sunny 
days  to  shut  up  with  a good  strong  heat  early 
in  the  afternoon.  In  fine  weather  a night  tem- 
perature of  65  degs.  may  be  kept  up  ; but  in  a 
dull  time  it  is  better  to  keep  the  temperature 
rather  lower,  or  the  foliage  gets  weaker. — 
J.  C.  B. 

998.— Strawberry  culture.— Strawberry 
plants  out-of-doors  require  rich,  deep  soil  to  root 
into.  My  plan  is  to  trench  the  ground  18  inches 
or  2 feet  deep,  if  the  nature  of  the  soil  admits  of 
it.  Place  a good  layer  of  manure  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trench,  and  another  9 inches  below  the 
surface.  If  good  runners  are  layered  in  pots 
early  in  July,  and  planted  out  on  such  ground, 
they  will  bear  an  abundant  crop  of  good  fruit 
the  year  following.  Indeed,  with  good  manage- 
ment the  fruit  will  be  of  better  quality  the  first 
year  than  it  will  be  in  any  subsequent  one.  If 
runners  are  not  wanted  to  produce  plants,  they 
are  much  better  removed  in  any  case,  whether 
the  plants  arefruited  inpotsor  in  theopen  ground. 
To  obtain  the  best  fruit  from  pots  the  runners 
should  be  layered  in  large  60-sized  pots,  early 
in  July.  They  are  ready  to  be  removed  from 
the  parent  plants  in  two  or  three  weeks.  In 
two  or  three  more  they  must  be  shifted  into 
6-inch  pots,  using  three  parts  of  good  loam  to 
one  of  decayed  manure.  Grow  the  plants  in  a 
light,  open  position  out-of-doors  until  October. 
If  the  weather  is  fine  they  may  remain  out-of- 
doors  until  quite  the  end  of  that  month.  All 
the  runners  should  be  removed  as  fast  as  they 
appear,  as  they  undoubtedly  exhaust  the  plants. 
Strawberry-plants  in  pots  succeed  best  when 
placed  near  the  glass  roof  ; they  also  require 
abundant  supplies  of  water  at  the  roots,  and 
weak  liquid-manure  frequently. — J.  D.  E. 

Forced  Strawberry -plants.  — Planta- 
tions of  forced  Strawberry  plants  which  have 
been  made  within  the  last  few  months,  and 
which  did  not,  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  have 
a good  mulching  of  short  manure  laid  on  between 
the  rows  of  plants,  should  be  attended  to  in  this 
direction  forthwith.  This  application  will  pre- 
vent the  soil  about  the  roots  of  the  plants  being 
dried  up  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  and  will  also 
keep  the  soil  cool  and  moist  by  preventing 
evaporation  taking  place  after  each  succeeding 
watering,  which,  in  the  absence  of  rain,  should, 
if  the  soil  is  of  a light  open  nature,  be  two  or 
three  times  a week.  If  the  soil,  however,  should 
be  of  a stiff,  heavy,  and  consequently  of  a 
moisture-retentive  nature,  once  a week  will 
suffice.  Plants  of  Vicomtesse  H6ricart  de 
Thury,  La  Grosse  Sucr6e,  and  Keen’s  Seedling, 
which  had  been  forced  in  March  and  properly 
hardened  off  before  being  transplanted  to  a 
deeply  trenched  and  liberally  manured  piece  of 
ground  in  April,  and  treated  as  indicated,  can- 
not fail,  if  the  weather  be  favourable  to  the 
fruit  ripening,  to  yield  good  gatherings  of  fruit 
during  the  last  two  weeks  in  August  and 
throughout  September. — H. 


outside,  and  vice-ver^d,  the  seeds  will  all  be 
destroyed  if  the  heap  is  heated  a second  time. 
Flocks  of  sparrows  also  pick  the  heap  over, 
eating  all  the  good  seeds,  especially  in  winter, 
and  when  engaged  in  this  work  they  are  out  of 
other  mischief.  With  a little  precaution  not 
much  mischief  need  be  apprehended.  I am  using 
it  constantly. — J.  D.  E. 


PERNS. 

THE  FLOATING  STAG’S  - HORN  FERN 
(CERATOPTERIS  THALICTROIDES). 

I CANNOT  make  the  frond  sent  by  “ J.  S.  W.” 
to  be  anything  but  this  species.  I am  aware  it 
is  sometimes  called  Parkeria  pteroides,  but  this 
is  a form  quite  destitute  of  a ring  to  the 
capsule,  and  which  may  at  some  time  be  pro- 
moted to  a rank  specifically  distinct.  The  plant 
has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Floating  Stag’s- 
horn  Fern  from  the  forked  fertile  fronds,  and 
it  was  this  indeed  which  gave  rise  to 
Brougniart’s  generic  name  Ceratopteris,  the 
sterile  fronds  being  decumbent,  broader,  and 
bright-green.  It  is  an  aquatic  Fern,  thriving 
well  in  the  tanks  devoted  to  Water-Lilies  in  the 
stove.  It  is  found  common  in  most  tropical 
countries,  and  grows  best  in  such  places  as  just 
mentioned,  because  the  water  is  kept  warm,  and 
it  is  a great  lover  of  warmth.  I have,  however, 
grown  it  in  an  aquarium  on  the  stage.  The 
sterile  fronds  are  the  most  proliferous,  although 
both  the  stertile  and  the  fertile  ones  have  the 
power  of  reproduction  if  pegged  down  upon 
the  damp  soil.  It  grows  very  rapidly,  and 
quickly  throws  up  its  fertile  fronds,  spores  from 
which  should  be  preserved  on  all  occasions,  as 
the  plant  is  only  of  annual  duration,  although 
young  plants  will  live  through  the  winter 
months.  The  spores,  however,  quickly  grow  if 
thrown  upon  some  wet  loam  in  the  spring, 
especially  if  the  said  loam  is  standing  in  a tank 
of  warm  water.  It  may  be  utilised  for  the 
decoration  of  stove  aquariums,  and  requires  no 
shade.  J.  Jarvis. 


Zealand,  and,  I believe,  also  of  Australia,  and 
thrives  in  a quite  cool  fernery. 

P.  PUSTULATA. — In  general  outline  this  plant 
resembles  the  preceding,  but  it  is  dwarfer  in 
habit,  and  of  a paler  green  colour  and  through 
the  veins  being  darker  than  the  frond  the 
reticulation  is  more  evident.  The  fronds  are 
oftentimes  not  more  than  6 inches  in  length,  but 
it  does,  when  strong  and  fine,  attain  double  that 
size.  Many  of  these  are  simple,  but  they  at 
length  become  pinnatifid,  the  sori  being  large 
and  of  a reddish-brown  colour,  which  renders  it 
very  conspicuous.  Its  dwarf  habit  and  its  hardy 
constitution  render  it  an  invaluable  plant  for 
Wardian  cases.  Other  fine  kinds  are  P.  longipes, 
P.  longissima,  P.  vulgaris,  P.  nigrescens,  P. 
incurvata,  P.  terminalis,  and  many  others. 
P.  pustulata  is  a native  of  New  Zealand. 

J.  Jarvis. 


996.— Peat-moss  litter  as  manure.— 

This  is  very  good  manure  for  most  garden  crops, 
flowers,  fruits,  or  vegetables ; but  it  certainly  pro- 
duces Grass  if  used  quite  fresh  from  the  stables  ; 
but  any  other  kind  of  stable-manure  would 
do  the  same  if  fresh.  And  it  is  well  to  use  the  peat 
litter  in  a fresh  state,  asitheats  violently  if  laid  in 
heaps  for  a length  of  time.  I find  if  it  is  laid  in 
a heap  for  three  or  four  days  it  heats  sufficiently 
to  kill  all  seeds,  except  the  few  on  the  outside 
not  exposed  to  the  heat  ; but  by  turning  the 
heap  over  and  keeping  the  inside  of  the  bed  well 


PHYMATODES  BILLARDIERI. 

“ E.  W.”  wants  to  know  how  to  manage  this 
plant.  He  sends  it  under  the  name  of  Poly- 
podium Billardieri.  I should  think  it  was  the 
most  easy  of  all  Ferns  to  grow.  In  fact,  I have 
seen  it  knocked  and  kicked  about  in  such  a 
manner  that  would  have  killed  plenty  of  Ferns. 
But  this  is  not  the  way  to  grow  any  plant,  and 
much  more  a plant  which  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  for  its  attraction. 
Phymatodes  is  one  of  the  genus  which  has  been 
made  by  Presl  out  of  the  Liuna;an  one  of  Poly- 
podium, and  differs  from  it  in  having  netted 
veins  arranged  in  certain  ways  ; and  it  comes 
very  close  to  Pleopeltis.  It  contains  quite  a 
number  of  species,  many  of  which  are  in  cultiva- 
tion, although  I fear  the  majority  of  them  would, 
at  the  present  time,  be  difficult  to  find  outside 
of  botanic  gardens,  which  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, because  the  most  of  them  are  very 
pretty,  and  form  very  handsome  plants  for 
hanging-baskets.  They  also  are  equally  at 
home  in  the  rockwork  if  a raised  and  conspicu- 
ous position  be  chosen  for  them,  the  large 
sori  which  are  immersed  in  the  frond  causing 
little  pustules  or  button-like  protuberances 
on  the  upper  side,  which  render  them  very 
attractive  and  pleasing.  The  fronds  are  pro- 
duced from  a creeping  rhizome,  which  varies 
considerably  in  size  and  in  length  ; and  these 
rhizomes  should  not  be  covered,  but  allowed  to 
run  about  over  the  surface.  At  first  they  may 
require  to  be  pegged  down,  to  make  them  fast ; 
but  if  planted  on  good  soil,  and  the  pots  well 
drained,  they  will  soon  fix  themselves,  and  be 
quite  independent  of  external  aid.  The  soil 
should  consist  of  about  equal  parts  of  loam — 
light,  turfy  being  the  best — fibrous  peat,  and 
leaf-mould,  the  whole  well  mixed  and  made 
fairly  sandy  ; and,  as  before  remarked,  the 
drainage  should  be  good,  because  they  like  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  all  the  year  round — 
but,  of  course,  common  sense  will  dictate  a less 
supply  during  the  dull  months  of  winter. 

P.  Billardieri  has  fronds  from  1 foot  to 
18  inches  high.  Sometimes  these  are  simple,  at 
others  becoming  pinnatifid  and  rich  deep- 
green,  with  the  sori  immersed  in  the  texture  of 
the  frond,  and  making  button-like  protuberances 
on  the  upper  side.  It  is  a native  of  New 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

974.— Glory  Pea  of  Australia  (Clianthus 
puniceus). — This  is  properly  a New  Zealand 
species,  C.  Dampieri  being  the  native  of  Aus- 
tralia. Seeds  of  these  hard-wooded  Australian 
plants  require  very  careful  treatment,  and  your 
failure  probably  arose  from  unsuitable  soil, 
deficient  drainage,  or  unskilful  watering.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  in  a light  compost  of 
fibrous  loam,  peat,  and  sand,  in  almost  equal 
parts,  with  a little  leaf-soil ; the  pot  or  pan  must 
be  extra  well  drained — half  full  of  crocks  or 
broken  bricks,  in  fact — with  a good  layer  of 
rough  siftings  over,  and  the  soil,  which  must  be 
perfectly  sweet,  be  made  quite  firm  and  moder- 
ately moistened  before  sowing  the  seeds,  covering 
them  afterwards  with  their  own  depth  of  rather 
finely  sifted  soil,  in  a half-dry  condition.  Place 
them  in  a warm  house  or  pit,  shade  from  hot 
sun  only,  and  give  no  water  until  the  soil  is  just 
short  of  being  dust-dry.  When  the  seedlings 
appear  keep  them  near  the  glass,  and  very 
lightly  shaded  ; if  the  surface  of  the  soil  becomes 
caked  stir  it  gently  with  a pointed  bit  of  stick, 
and  a little  fresh  soil  may  then  be  added  with 
advantage  ; use  it  in  a nearly  dry  state  after 
water  has  been  given,  this  being  done  only 
when  the  soil  is  all  but  dust-dry.  Transfer  the 
seedlings  singly  to  3-inch  pots  as  soon  as  they  have 
made  two  or  three  proper  leaves  apiece,  using 
the  same  compost,  and  by  degrees  inure  them  to 
cool  greenhouse  treatment,  with  free  ventilation, 
and  little  or  no  shade.  In  subsequent  pottings 
use  a larger  proportion  of  loam  in  the  soil,  this  , 
being  of  a light  fibrous  and  sandy  description. 
— B.  C.  R. 

I have  had  this  plant  covering  a wall  in 

the  open  air  to  the  height  of  16  feet  in  west 
Somerset ; “East  Somerset ” may,  therefore,  hope 
to  do  nearly  as  well  with  it.  Anyway,  my 
statement  will  show  the  kind  of  treatment  the 
plant  requires  and  that  a forcing-pit  is  no  longer  , 
the  place  for  it.  It  is  a capital  and  reliable 
creeper  for  an  unheated  house  in  the  west  of 
England  ; but  to  keep  the  plant  free  from  red- 
spider  when  it  is  grown  in  a heated  structure  is 
almost  impossible.  I know  several  cottagers 
who  grow  this  plant  against  their  houses,  and 
they  succeed  admirably,  but  they  cover  it  with 
old  carpets  or  sacking  in  the  winter. — J.  C.  C. 

985. — Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Car-’ 
nation. — Plants  that  are  brought  on  into- 
flower  early  are  very  liable  to  produce  blooms ' 
with  an  eye  to  them.  To  have  this  Carnation  '■ 
in  the  best  possible  condition  the  plants  should  ^ 
be  grown  in  an  airy  greenhouse,  with  no  more  ‘ 
artificial  warmth  than  is  sufficient  to  keep  them 
from  frost.  The  blooms  are  so  large  that  they 
require  a long  season  of  steady  growth  to  per-f 
fectly  develop  them.  The  better-rooted  the 
plants  are  the  less  likely  are  they  to  give  im- 
perfect blooms.  Layering  should  be  done  as 
soon  as  the  flowering  season  is  past,  and  the 
plants  put  into  their  blooming  pots  in  January, 
in  well  sweetened,  rather  sandy  soil. — J.  C.  B.  ' 
1020.  — Treatment  of  Begonias.  — ' 
Plants  that  drop  their  blooms  persistently  are 
useless,  and  had  better  be  thrown  away  ; but 
this  fault  often  arises  from  careless  watering 
and  ventilating.  Decay  of  the  stems  is  due  to 
their  being  left  wet  at  night,  or  possibly  from 
overcrowding,  or  a too  stagnant  atmosphere. 
These  plants  should  be  watered  early  in  the  day, 
so  that  all  the  stems  and  leaves  may  become 
dry  by  nightfall.  If  this  is  seen  to  the  fault ' 
will  not  occur  again. — B.  C.  R.  / 
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FINE  FOLIAGED  PLANTS  FROM  SEED. 
Those  who  have  glass-houses  to  fill  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  should  not  forget  the  claims  of  fine 
foliaged  plants,  as  they  are  always  ready  for  use  ; 
and  with  the  aid  of  a few  bright  flowers  large 
groups  can  be  made  up  most  effectively  at  the 
shortest  notice ; and  as  there  are  several  varieties 
that  can  readily  be  increased  from  seed  I will 
give  a short  list  of  the  most  serviceable,  as  the 
majority  of  them  are  not  only  well  adapted  for 
all  the  decorative  uses  to  which  pot  plants  are 


Stately  Bear’s  Breech  (Acanthus  latifolius). 


I put,  but  they  are  also  most  useful  at  this  time  of 

) the  year  for  filling  sub-tropical  beds,  that  add  a 

( very  distinctive  feature  to  any  garden, 
i Acanthus  latifolius  (see  illustration)  and 
‘ A.  MOLLIS  are  very  readily  raised  from  seed,  and 
I grow  freely  in  the  open  air  during  summer, 
making  most  elegant  foliage,  that  may  be 
I further  utilised  by  lifting,  and  potting  the 
I plants  in  autumn  before  frost  sets  in. 

! Aealia  Sieboldi,  which  is  commonly  called 
I the  Evergreen  Fig,  has  very  handsome  foliage 

,,  of  a shiny  green,  which  is  readily  freed  from 

; dust  by  sponging.  Young  plants  may  be  utilised 

for  edging  beds  in  summer,  and  older  ones  make 

igood  central  objects ; and  when  they  get  too 
large  for  decorative  purposes  they  may  be  cut 
down  to  the  ground,  and  will  soon  push  out 
shoots,  and  make  nice  bushy  plants  again. 

I Cyperus  alternifolius,  a very  ornamental 
I,  umbrella-shaped,  Reed-like  Grass,  most  useful 
i for  decoration,  may  be  readily  increased  by  seed 
sown  in  gentle  heat,  and  grown  on  until  it  is 
large  enough  for  use. 

Gannas  or  Indian-shot  are  splendid  plants, 
but  the  seed,  as  its  name  implies,  is  very  hard 
I indeed,  and  takes  a long  time  to  vegetate.  I 
find  soaking  in  water  aids  the  germination  con- 
sMerably,  and  few  plants  make  a finer  effect, 
either  in  pots  or  in  the  sub-tropical  garden,  than 
■;  these. 

! L Coleuses. — Everyone  is  familiar  with  this 
i beautiful  class  of  plants,  but  many  amateurs 
I lose  their  stock  in  the  winter  owing  to  not 
having  sufficient  artificial  heat,  and  the  practice 
of  raising  a fresh  supply  from  seed  in  spring 
I'  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  acted  on,  although 
*'oey  grow  with  the  greatest  freedom,  and  from 
one  packet  of  seeds  an  endless  lot  of  varieties 
i may  be  grown. 

Castor-oil  or  Ricinus  is  a noble  plant  for 
, any  purpose ; in  fact,  I may  say  the  finest  of 
; the  annual  kinds  of  sub-tropicals.  There  are 
(i  many  varieties,  both  tall  and  dwarf— R.  Gibsoni, 
one  of  the  best  of  the  dwarf  section,  being  dark 
in  foliage. 

GjRevillea  robusta,  a most  elegant  plant 
with  large,  drooping.  Fern-like  foliage.  It  never 


looks  better  than  in  a young  state,  therefore  a 
fresh  stock  should  be  raised  every  year  from 
seed.  If  cut  down  they  branch  freely,  but 
single-stem  plants  are  the  most  ornamental. 

Giant  Hemp  is  a very  ornamental  plant  for 
the  background  of  banks  of  plants  or  borders,  or 
the  centres  of  large  beds.  The  leaves  are  very 
elegantly  serrated. 

Solanums  of  the  large-leaved  kinds,  such  as 
Warscewiczi  (see  illustration)  and  others,  make 
a fine  display,  being  very  distinct  from  any 
other  plants,  the  leaves  being  covered  with 
prickly  spines. 

Zea  j.vponica  varieg.ata  (the  Striped 
Maize)  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  varie- 
gated foliaged  summer  bedding  plants.  It  is 
easily  raised  from  seed,  and  whether  kept  in  pots 
or  planted  out  it  forms  a very  striking  object,  by 
reason  of  the  purity  of  the  markings  in  the 
variegation.  J.  Groom,  Goyyorf. 


983.  — Propagating  Dracaenas.  — 

“ W.  J.  C.”  can  propagate  these  useful  plants 
by  various  means.  If  he  has  side-shoots  about 
4 inches,  take  them  with  a heel  of  the  old  wood, 
and  insert  them  singly  in  very  small  pots,  using 
light,  sandy  soil.  Set  them  in  a propagating 
frame  or  pit,  or  if  in  ordinary  house  cover  with 
hand-glass  or  cloche,  and  they  will  soon  make 
nice  little  rooted  plants  ; or  the  old  stems  may 
be  cut  up  into  lengths  of  2 inches  and  covered 
with  soil  in  a pan  or  box  and  placed  in  brisk 
heat ; tliey  will  soon  start  into  growth,  and  when 
rooted  be  potted  off ; while  old  plants  form 
large,  fleshy  roots,  that  in  time  make  ground 
shoots  or  suckers  ; but  if  the  plant  is  carefully 
turned  out  of  the  pot,  these  fleshy  roots  may  be 
cut  out  and  placed  in  pots  like  cuttings,  and 
they  will  soon  develop  into  good  plants. — 
J.  G.  H. 

99o.— Correa  magniflca  and  Libonia 
lloribunda. — The  Correas  are  plants  that 
demand  considerably  more  cultural  care  than 
the  ordinary  inmates  of  the  amateurs’  green- 
house. Your  plant,  probably,  has  the  roots  in 
a bad  condition,  which  may  be  ascertained  by 
turning  it  carefully  out  of  the  pot.  If  this  is 
the  case  work  away  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as 
possible,  and  replace  it  in  a clean  pot,  just  large 
enough  to  allow  of  the  addition  of  a little  fresh 
soil,  which  should  be  fibrous,  well  sanded  peat. 
Plenty  of  air,  with  a little  shade  from  hot  sun 
and  careful  watering,  will,  perhaps,  bring  it 
into  fair  health  again,  although  it  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  renovate  plants  of  this  class  when  they 
have  come  into  a bad  condition.  The  Libonia 
is  very  manageable,  being  of  an  altogether 
different  character.  It  should  be  pruned  in 
rather  hard  in  March,  reducing  the  water  supply 
until  new  shoots  form ; then  shaking  away  a 
portion  of  the  old  soil,  and  repotting  in  good 
loam,  with  a little  rotten  manure.  When  grow- 
ing freely  give  plenty  of  water,  sprinkling  over- 
head on  fine  days.  With  abundance  of  air  and 
exposure  to  the  sun  the  plant  will  make  a strong 
growth  that  will  enable  it  to  bloom  well.  If 
put  in  the  open  air  from  July  to  the  middle  of 
September,  the  flowers  will  be  of  better  quality. 
— J.  C.  B. 

The  first  is  a sufficiently  free-growing 

plant  under  suitable  treatment,  and  ought  not 
to  cause  much  trouble.  It  succeeds  best  in  good 
fibrous  peat,  with  a small  proportion  of  fine  loam, 
a little  leaf-soil,  and  plenty  of  sand  and  coarse 
grit ; the  plants,  however,  succeed  best  in  larger 
pots  than  most  subjects  require.  Repotting 
should  be  done  in  March,  draining  well  and 
making  the  soil  firm.  Encourage  growth  until 
June  by  means  of  a rather  close  and  moist 
atmosphere,  with  the  moderate  use  of  the 
syringe  overhead.  Afterwards  remove  to  a 
light  pit  or  very  airy  house,  shading  lightly  at 
first,  but  towards  the  end  of  summer  exposing 
fully  to  both  sun  and  air  in  order  to  mature 
the  growth.  Flowering  in  the  winter,  the 
Correas  need  more  water  at  that  season  than 
most  hard-wooded  plants,  and  a genial  warmth 
as  well ; but  air  should  be  admitted  whenever 
the  weather  is  fairly  mild.  Libonias  succeed 
best  in  a rather  light  and  free  loam,  made  quite 
firm.  Repot  after  flowering,  and  encourage 
a vigorous,  yet  firm  and  short-jointed  growth 
afterwards  by  the  usual  means.  It  is  also 
generally  necessary  to  cut  these  plants  in  more 
or  less  after  flowering,  and  to  thin  out  the 
shoots  to  some  extent,  as  they  are  apt  to  become 
crowded.  This  should  be  done  and  growth  have 


again  commenced  before  potting  takes  place. 
The  great  thing  with  these  is  to  get  the  wood 
thoroughly  ripened  in  July  and  August  by  ex- 
posure to  sun  and  air,  and  then,  if  kept  moder- 
ately dry  and  cool  through  the  winter,  they 
are  sure  to  flower  freely  the  following  spring. — • 
B.  C.  R. 

1011.  — Zonal  Pelargoniums  and 
Cucumbers. — In  the  genial,  yet  moderate, 
warmth  necessary  to  enable  the  blossoms  of  the 
former  to  expand  kindly  in  winter,  the  following 
subjects  would  also  succeed  well  : Primulas, 

both  single  and  double  flowering,  but  more  par- 
ticularly the  latter ; Cyclamen,  Marguerites, 
what  is  known  as  the  ‘ ‘ winter  ” variety  (largo 
flowering),  which  has  foliage  of  a bluish-green 
tint,  would  bloom  freely  in  a genial  tem- 
perature. Heliotropes,  Abutilons,  and  even 
Bouvardias  might  be  managed  with  a little 
care.  Roman  and  other  Hyacinths,  &c. , might 
also  be  brought  along  gently  in  the  same  house. 
(2).  Beneath  the  heai'y  shade  of  Cucumbers  in 
summer  few  subjects  will  be  found  to  succeed 
to  any  extent  except  a few  Ferns,  Palms,  and 
Mosses  (Lycopodiums  or  Selaginellas),  and  the 
fewer  there  are  even  of  these  the  better,  for 
somehow  the  Cucumbers  never  seem  to  thrive  so 
well  when  there  are  a lot  of  pot  plants  in  the 
house  as  when  they  have  it  all  to  themselves. 
Gloxinias,  fine  foliaged  Begonias,  and  a few  other 
stove  plants  may  also  be  managed  tolerably 
well  by  placing  them  where  they  will  be  out  of, 
or  can  be  easily  protected  from,  the  drip  caused 
by  syringing  the  Cucumbers. — B.  C.  R. 

987.— Management  of  Tree -Carna- 
tions.— The  main  object  of  cultivating  these 
plants  is  to  obtain  flowers  in  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring  ; but  the  blossoms  would  not  open  well 
in  a cool  greenhouse  in  winter  ; they  require  a 
temperature  of  50  degs.  to  55  degs.  as  a mini- 
mum, with  a rather  dry,  airy  atmosphere.  The 
system  of  culture  is  to  take  off  the  small  side 
growths  as  cuttings  to  be  inserted  in  sandy  soil, 
in  pots  or  pans,  and  they  will  soon  form  roots 
if  plunged  in  bottom-heat,  either  in  a forcing 
house  or  frame.  When  fairly  well  rooted  the 
young  plants  may  be  planted  singly  in  small 
60-pots,  and  they  must  be  grown  on  either  in 
frames  or  in  a greenhouse  until  the  end  of  May, 
when  they  may  be  placed  in  an  open  position 
out-of-doors.  They  form  much  better  plants 
so  treated  than  they  do  under  glass,  being 
removed  to  the  greenhouse  about  the  end  of 
September.  Of  course  they  require  to  be  shifted 
into  larger  sized  pots  as  they  increase  in  growth, 
so  that  the  young  plants  raised  from  cuttings  in 
March  would  require  6-inch  or  7-inch  sizes  by 


Solanum  Warscewiczi. 


tlie  end  of  the  season.  I have  been  frequently 
asked  what  is  the  best  potting-soil  for  Carna 
tions,  and  have  to  say  that  a little  fibrous  peat 
is  an  excellent  addition  to  the  ordinary  yellow 
loam  used  ; a fourth  part  of  decayed  stable- 
manure,  as  much  leaf-mould,  and  some  sand 
should  be  added  to  it.— J.  D.  E. 

“ Clara”  will  find  these  beautiful  plants 

do  well  under  the  following  conditions  : 
Plants  that  have  been  flowering  during  the 
winter  will  usually  have  a number  of  shoots  fit 
for  cuttings  in  March.  Take  these  eff  and 
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insert  tliem  round  tlie  edges  of  pots,  like 
any  of  tlie  soft-wooded  bedding-plants,  and 
treat  them  exactly  the  same  until  rooted  ; then 
pot  them  off  into  3-inch  pots,  using  rather  light 
sandy  soil.  Keep  them  in  a warm  frame  or 
glass-house,  as  near  the  light  as  possible,  and 
by  the  time  they  are  well  rooted  the  solar  heat 
alone  will  be  sulficient  for  them  in  a cold  frame. 
Give  plenty  of  air  at  all  times,  and  in  May  they 
should  be  potted  in  d-inch  or  (i-inch  pots,  using 
rather  stifi'er  soil  than  before,  and  in  June  they 
may  be  set  in  the  open  air  on  a coal-ash  bottom. 
Put  a central  stake  to  each  plant,  and  tie  the 
shoots  loosely  to  it.  They  will  develop  into 
tine  plants  by  September,  when  they  may  be 
placed  under  glass  for  flowering. — J.  G.  H. 

984.— Getting  Fuchsias  into  bloom. 
— Perhaps  your  plants  are  of  late  or  shy-flower- 
ing varieties,  and  if  so  you  cannot  liasten  them. 
Fuchsias  of  all  kinds  are  naturally  inclined  to 
flower  more  freely  towards  the  autumn,  and  on 
a north  aspect  they  would,  of  course,  be  later 
than  where  more  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
sun.  Besides,  the  weather  has  been  unusually 
cold  of  late,  and  everything  is  more  or  less  back- 
ward. You  might  try  the  effect  of  two  or  three 
waterings  with  a weak  solution  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  half  an  ounce  to  the  gallon  (rather 
less  at  first),  at  intervals  of  a week  ; but  beyond 
this  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  patiently. 
— B.  C.  R. 

1040.— Potting  Lapagerias.— Spring  is 
the  best  time  of  the  year  to  repot  these  plants, 
just  before  they  start  into  growth.  They  form 
masses  of  thick,  rather  fleshy  roots,  and  recpiire 
what  seem  to  be  large  pots  for  the  size  of  the 
plants.  As  they  require  plentiful  supplies  of 
water,  the  drainage  must  be  good,  formed  of 
clean  pot-sherds,  and  the  passage  of  water  kept 
free  by  placing  some  fibrous-peat  over  them, 
from  which  the  earthy  particles  have  been  shaken 
out.  Use  good,  fibrous  turfy-peat,  witli  the 
addition  of  a little  sand,  if  necessary,  and  some 
pounded  charcoal  as  potting-soil.  No  other 
addition  is  needed. — J.  1).  E. 

10.52.— Tropaeolum  Jarretti. — I never 
knew  the  growth  of  this  Trop;eolum  to  wither 
away  when  properly  handled.  I should  say  that 
you  must  injure  it  in  some  way  when  training 
the  delicate  shoots.  The  treatment  is  very 
simple.  The  bulbs  v ill  soon  begin  to  grow 
again,  but  they  should  be  repotted  before  new 
growth  begins.  Shake  the  tubers  out  of  the  old 
soil  and  repot  them  in  fresh,  using  any  fairly 
good  garden  soil  that  has  some  sand  with  it. 
Whatever  the  growth  is  to  be  trained  upon 
should  be  fixed  in  the  pots  at  the  same  time. 
The  young  shoots  will  want  a little  tying  in  the 
first  place  to  any  supports  the  plants  may  have. 
— J.  G.  C. 

840. —A  free  flowering  Cactus. —1 

think  the  Gactus  referred  to  must  be  an 
Epiphyllum.  It  is  not  very  uncommon  for  a 
large  plant  of  this  species  to  carry  a very  large 
number  of  flowers,  and  they  arc  plants  which 
will  grow  and  even  thrive  where  such  things  as 
Fuchsias  and  Pelargoniums  would  not  live. 
I cannot  understand  why  “ J.  U.  E.”  (see 
Gardening,  June  21st,  p.  221)  should  advise  the 
plant  to  be  thrown  away,  as  the  larger  the  plant 
is  the  more  freely  it  flowers.  Plants  from  cuttings 
often  do  not  flower  for  several  years. — H.  kS.  B. 

981.— Management  of  Tree  Mignon- 
ette.— “ Clara  ” should  say  what  her  difficulty 
is,  and  it  would  then  be  easy  to  answer  ; but  in  a 
general  way  the  following  remarks  may  be  use- 
ful. The  plants  are,  doubtless,  to  be  cultivated 
in  pots  ; therefore,  select  as  many  3-inch  pots 
as  plants  are  required,  and  sow  three  or  four 
seeds  in  the  centre  of  each  pot.  Some  persons  sow 
the  seeds  in  one  larger  pot  or  pan,  and  trans- 
plant them  into  small  pots  singly  afterwards. 
This  1 do  not  approve  off,  as  Mignonette  does 
not  like  transplanting.  It  is  better  to  sow  the 
seeds  as  I advise,  and  then  pull  out  all  the  plants 
but  one.  A stick  must  be  placed  to  this,  and 
the  plant  tied  to  it  from  the  first.  Pinch  all  the 
side-growths  and  flowers  from  the  plant  as  they 
appear.  They  may  be  trained  up  to  any  height, 
say  2 feet  or  3 feet ; and  if  plants  with  single 
stems  and  a round  head,  like  miniature  standard 
Roses,  are  wanted,  continue  to  remove  the  side- 
growths,  and  allow  four  or  five  at  the  top  only 
to  remain  ; these  must  also  be  stopped  and  the 
flowers  removed  until  a good  head  has  been 
formed,  when  flowers  may  be  allowed  to  de- 
velop. Some  growers  allow  all  the  side-shoots 


to  remain,  forming  cylindrical  or  pyramidal 
specimens.  The  plants  also  require  good,  rich 
open  soil  to  grow  in — say,  about  three-parts 
loam,  one  of  decayed  manure,  one  of  leaf-mould, 
and  some  sand,  if  necessary.  The  specimens 
may  be  flowered  in  (i  inch  to  lO-inch  pots,  and 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  they  may  be 
grown  out-of-doors. — J.  I).  E. 


CAPE  HEATHS  (ERICAS). 

The  ventricosas. 

A “Reader”  sends  a truss  of  bloom  of  the 
dwarf-growing  Erica  ventricosa  coccinea  minor, 
asking  its  name  and  if  difficult  to  grow.  To  the 
first  part  of  the  query  I have  already  given  an 
answer,  and  to  the  second  I may  say  no,  provid- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  Heath  family  are 
given  them.  There  are  a large  number  of  these 
beautiful  kinds  of  Heath,  and  the  ventricosas 
arc  amongst  tlie  most  easily  grown  and  the  most 
beautiful,  being  liandsome  even  when  not  in 
flower.  Heaths  are  usually  said  not  to  like 
much  water,  and  I have  seen  amateurs  starving 
their  Heaths  for  the  want  of  it,  wlien,  just  as 
they  get  a plant  to  drag  out  its  existence  with 
an  infinitesimal  quantity  of  moisture,  it  dies. 
Again  others  water  only  at  long  intervals,  and 
with  the  same  result,  and  I have  astonished 
numbers  of  people  by  asserting  that  Heaths 
require  a liberal  supply  of  water,  and  such  is 
really  the  case  ; but  in  order  to  give  them  the 
necessary  amount  of  root-moistui;e  they  must  be 
provided  with  thoroughly  good  drainage,  and 
this  may  be  effected  equally  as  well  with  a small 
quantity  of  crocks  as  with  a large,  and  the 
plant  will  thus  have  the  ailvantage  of  more  soil 
to  root  in.  Peat  is  the  only  soil  which  suits 
these  plants.  This  should  be  chopped  up  with 
a spade,  but  the  sieve  should  be  avoided.  I do 
not  like  the  sieve  for  soil  ; it  allows  the  soil  to 
run  together  too  close  in  the  pot,  and  does 
not  allow  the  water  to  pass  sufficiently  quickly 
through  it;  the  soil,  therefore,  should  bo  chopped 
down  sufficiently  fine  for  the  sized  pot  about  to 
be  used,  and  tlie  whole  should  be  made  fairly 
sandy,  the  pots  having  been  properly  drained  and 
the  drainage  covered  with  the  rough  fibre  which 
has  been  pulled  out  of  the  peat  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  fine  soil  from  checking  the  water 
courses.  The  plants  must  be  potted  very  firmly, 
leaving  a sufficient  depth  from  the  rim  to  hold 
a good  supply  of  water,  and  when  ever  the  plants 
are  watered,  be  it  in  winter  or  summer,  they 
should  have  a good  soaking.  Watering  is  one  of 
the  greatest  mistakes  in  the  amateur’s  system  of 
Heath  culture.  They  usually  administer  such 
little  drops  of  water  that  the  ball  of  earth  is 
never  thoroughly  wetted  through,  and  when  this 
occurs  the  plant  must  fail  in  health,  and  if  a 
ball  of  peat  earth  once  gets  thoroughly  dry,  it  is 
a very  difficult  tiling  indeed  to  get  it  wetted 
again  ; therefore,  drain  well  and  water  well.  An 

Abundance  of  air  is  necessary,  but  avoid 
draughts,  and  during  the  summer  months  the 
plants  will  thrive  best  in  the  open  air.  In  this 
position  they  should  stand  upon  a good  bed  of 
coal-ashes,  as  this  keeps  the  worms  down,  and 
prevents  them  working  in  the  pots  and  loosen- 
ing the  soil ; and  I like,  also,  to  have  something  to 
shade  the  pots  in  order  to  protect  them  from  the 
burning  effects  of  the  sun  upon  the  young  and 
tender  roots.  Some  shade  is  necessary  in  order 
to  protect  the  plants  from  the  burning  effects  of 
the  sun  about  midday,  but  do  not  use  this  too 
freely,  as  they  like  good  exposure.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  autumn  remove  them  inside  again, 
selecting  dry  weather  if  possible,  in  order  that  the 
plants  maybe  taken  indoors  in  a dry  state,  as  want 
of  dryness  of  the  shoots  at  this  period  is  often  very 
injurious.  During  this  time  the  air  must  be 
kept  free  from  all  damp,  and  if  it  accumulates  a 
fire  should  be  lit  and  all  the  air  possible  given, 
and  thus  it  may  be  dried  up  ; but  at  all  other 
times  avoid  firing  them.  Heaths  do  not  like 
fire-heat,  and  I prefer  to  get  a little  frost 
amongst  them  to  an  excess  of  heat.  The  follow- 
ing are  a few  of  the  best  kinds  of  ventricosas  : — 

E.  ventricosa  brevifolia. — Flowers  in  ter- 
minal trusses,  short  and  stout,  tapering  upwards, 
and  rosy-red  in  colour. 

E.  V.  coccinea  minor  (the  kind  sent). — The 
trusses  are  most  abundantly  produced,  long  and 
tubular,  the  tubes  being  china-white  and  the  re- 
flexed segments  bright-red.  The  plant  is  very 
dwarf  in  habit,  and  its  foliage  intensely  green. 

E.  V.  cuANDiFi.ORA. — As  its  name  implies, 


this  is  a very  fine  kind,  having  very  large  and 
stout  tubes,  which  are  of  a nice,  rosy-purple 
hue. 

E.  V.  Both WEELi ana. — This  is  a fine,  large- 
flowered  kind  and  the  flowers  long  and  tubular, 
of  a rich,  deep,  reddish-pink. 

E.  v.  alba. — This  is  a somewhat  more 
slender  plant,  having  flowers  of  a clear  porce- 
lain-white, the  reflexed  tubes  tinged  with  blush. 

E.  V.  si’LENDENs  is  a large  kind,  having  the 
tubes  porcelain-white,  tinged  with  rosy-purple, 
and  so  also  are  tlie  reflexed  lobes  of  the  seg- 
ments. The  above  half-dozen  kinds  are  all  worth 
growing,  and  they  may  be  comprised  in  one  collec- 
tion with  advantage,  all  being  distinct.  Some 
years  ago  Heaths  were  a feature  in  nearly  all 
gardens,  both  large  and  small,  but  they  became 
a trouble  to  gardeners  to  look  after,  and  were 
cast  on  one  side.  Then,  again,  the  increase  of 
population  brought  about  an  impure  atmosphere, 
so  that  in  tlie  vicinity  of  London  they  are  diffi- 
cult to  manage  ; for  Ericas  do  enjoy  good,  fresh 
air,  and  everyone  living  in  the  country  should 
grow  some,  and  for  summer  blooming  the  veii- 
tricosas  arc  not  to  be  beaten.  J.  Jarvis. 


1007.— Watering  greenhouse  Aza- 
leas.— These  plants  require  a good  supply  of 
water  when  making  their  growth,  but  not  so 
much  in  winter,  but  they  never  at  any  time  ought 
to  become  dust-dry,  as  this  would  cause  the  small 
delicate  hair-like  roots  to  die,  to  the  serious 
injury  of  the  plants.  They  should  not  have 
much  liquid-manure,  and  what  they  do  have 
ought  to  be  weak  and  quite  clear.  If  much 
organic  matter  remains  in  the  water  the  sub- 
stance settles  on  the  surface,  forming  a coating 
almost  impervious  to  the  atmosphere.  They 
will  do  well  without  manure-water.  Prob- 
ably the  plants  require  repotting  ; if  so,  use 
good  fibrous  peat,  with  some  sand  if  necessary. 
Drain  the  pots  well  with  clean  pot-sherds,  and  - ' 
place  a layer  of  fibre  from  which  the  fine  jiar- 
ticles  have  been  removed  ov'er  the  drainage. — 

J.  D.  E.  t 

1065.  — Building  greenhouses  for  ' 
trade  purposes. — The  lights  and  sashes 
can  be  bought  ready-made,  glazed  and  painted, 
cheaper  than  any  single  individual  can  make 
them  for  himself.  They  have  now  become  a 
stock  article  of  trade.  The  real  saving  to 
“ E.  C.  T.”  will  be  in  the  construction  of  the  | 
framework  and  the  building  of  walls.  If  he  is  j 
himself  a handy  man,  or  if  he  has  one  at  com-  | 
mand  who  can  get  out  the  foundations,  build  i 
the  walls,  and  erect  the  framework,  his  diffi-  j 
culties  will  be  comparatively  at  an  end.  Decide  . 
on  the  size  and  shape  of  the  houses,  taking  into  * 
account  the  size  of  stock-made  lights  and  sashes, 
as  advertised  by  different  firms  in  the  pages  of 
Gardening,  and  write  to  these  firms  for  an 
estimate  for  the  framework  complete,  but  in  the 
rough.  Mr.  H.  Ormson  brought  out  many  years 
ago  a house,  or  houses,  of  all  descriptions,  con-  ^ 
structed  of  ordinary  stock-made  lights  and  | 
sashes,  and  rough  from  the  saw-mills,  without  J 
planing  either  rafters,  mullions,  or  plates.  These  F 
being  fixed,  were,  for  cheapness,  virtually  white-  ^ 
washed  instead  of  being  painted,  which  forms  ' 
an  expensive  item  in  the  construction  of  well-  ^ 
built  hothouses  ; but  for  trade  purposes  the  , 
white-washing  process  will  be  found  to  answer,  i 
But  better  than  mere  whitewash  is  the 
“washable  distemper”  which  is  now  in  very 
general  use  all  over  the  country,  and  will  last  ^ 
well  on  greenhouse  framework  for  a couple  of  • 
years.  “ E.  C.  T.”  can  procure  this  through  ■ 
any  oil  and  colourman.  This  is  the  best  and  j 
cheapest  way  to  go  to  work,  and  “ E.  C.  T.”i*  i 
will  find  that  he  can  get  the  material  manu-  it  | 
faotured  and  fitted,  ready  to  fix,  at  a much 
lower  price  than  he  could  do  it  himself. — 

J.  G.  S. 

1073.— Ventilating  apparatus.— There  is  a good 
one  now  in  the  market.  Tnis  can  be  had  through  any 
horticultural  builder  or  ironmonger. — J.  G.  S. 

9S6.— Tlie  Weather-plant.— This  is  a stove  climber 
of  easy  culture;  but,  of  course,  requiring  a rather  brisk 
heat.  Sow  the  seed  in  a hot-bed  in  sandy  peat  and  loam, 
and  keep  it  moderately  moist. — B.  C.  R. 

1003.— Treatment  of  Cacti.— This  plant  is  pro- 
bably an  Epiphyllum  from  the  East  Indies.  They  are 
winter  bloomers,  and,  of  course,  frost  should  never  be 
.allowed  to  reach  them. — \V.  S.  B. 

1018.— A shaded  greenhouse.- If  the 
house  has  the  sun  all  the  morning  you  should 
not  experience  much  difficulty  in  getting  even 
Pelargoniums  to  bloom  freely,  while  the  flowers 
always  last  longer  when  sha  lel  from  the  blaze 
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of  the  afternoon  sun  in  summer.  I have  had 
Zonals  bloom  beautifully  at  tliis  time  of  year  in 
a north  aspect,  where  they  only  got  a gleam  of 
sun  morning  and  evening.  Probably  you  keep 
the  house  too  close  and  moist  and  give  them  too 
much  water.  If  so,  try  the  other  plan,  ventilat- 
ing freely,  maintaining  a fairly  dry  atmosphere, 
and  watering  only  when  the  soil  becomes  dry. 
Fuchsias,  at  any  rate,  ought  to  bloom  freely 
enough,  as  they  delight  in  moderate  shade,  and 
if  you  treat  them  rightly  I am  sure  they  will  do 
so.  If  the  house  is  at  all  damp  or  cold  at  night 
a very  gentle  warmth  in  the  pipes  would  be 
beneficial  as  promoting  a circulation  of  air  and 
enabling  the  top  ventilators  to  be  kept  open  a 
little  way.  You  might  try  some  Begonias, 
which  never  fail  to  flower,  and  Calceolarias, 
both  herbaceous  and  slirubby,  would  also  do 
well. — B.  C.  R. 

1012.— Heating  a small  greenhouse. 

— Your  house  is  one  of  a size  that  might  be 
heated  by  means  of  either  coal  or  coke,  gas,  or 
oil  with  equally  good  results,  and  with  very 
little  difference  in  the  cost ; so  you  may  adojit 
whichever  plan  may  be  most  convenient.  Two 
rows  of  3-inch  pipes  round  three  sides  will  keep 
out  frost,  and  afford  an  ordi- 
nary greenhouse  tempera- 
ture. If  you  decide  to  burn 
coke  a Loughborough  or 
other  boiler  of  similar  make 
would  answer  your  pur- 
pose, or  else  one  of  the 
little  upright  Gem  boilers  ; 
but  with  either  anthracite 
coal  would  last  longer  than 
coke,  and  give  less  trouble. 

Gas  will  require  much  less 
attention,  however,  but  if 
you  use  it  take  care  to  get 
a boiler  constructed  to 
utilise  the  heat  to  the  ut- 
most possible  extent.  One 
of  the  ordinary  conical  or 
other  plain  heaters  will  only 
involve  you  in  a heavy  gas 
bill,  and  afford  very  little 
warmth,  nine-tenths  of  the 
heat  escaping  up  the  flue 
into  the  atmosphere.  Be- 
ware also  of  any  of  the 
fumes  gaining  entrance  into 
the  house  itself ; if  this 
occurs  your  plants  will  be 
killed  to  a certainly.  The 
2-inch  pipes  may  be  made 
use  of,  but  to  warm  the 
house  properly  you  ought 
to  have  three  rows  of  them 
round  the  three  sides  in- 
stead of  two. — B.  G.  R. 

Double - flowered 
Pelargoniums.  — Pelar- 
goniums of  the  Ivy-leaved 
and  Zonal  sections  with 
double  blossoms  are  very 
plentiful,  but  in  the  large- 
flowered  class,  such  as  the 
show  and  decorative  varie- 
ties, there  are  very  few 
with  double  or  even  semi- 
double flowers,  though 

of  fho  Regal  group  are  often  spoken  of  as 
double,  which  is  really  not  the  case.  An  old, 
but  very  pretty,  variety  with  double  blossoms 
IS  album  plenum,  which  is  of  slow,  sturdy 
growth,  and  produces  its  pure-white  blossoms 
very  freely.  The  individual  blooms  are  very 
pretty  for  button-holes  and  similar  purposes, 
but  the  slow  rate  of  growth  is  against  its 
general  cultivation.  During  the  last  few  years, 
however,  several  other  varieties,  with  blossoms 
more  or  less  double,  have  been  raised,  principally 
by  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  all  of  which,  by  the 
way,  are  white,  or  nearly  so.  A very  distinct 
variety  is  Belle  de  Jour,  the  blossoms  of  which 
are  pure-white,  without  any  pencilling  what- 
ever. This  is  notable  from  the  fact  that  the 
flowers  on  one  truss  do  not  all  open  at  the  same 
time,  or  nearly  so,  but  a succession  is  kept  up 
for  a considerable  period.  The  flower-truss  of 
this  variety  is,  therefore,  always  loose  and  irre- 
gular compared  with  the  others,  more  especially 
as  the  individual  blooms  are  borne  on  unusually 
long  stalks.  This  last  is  an  advantage,  for  they 
can  be  used  in  a cut  state  without  destroying 
the  whole  truss.  One  thing  that  militates 
against  the  common  cultivation  of  this  variety 


is  its  loose,  straggling  growth  ; for  though  some 
of  the  others  are  of  a much  better  habit,  in  none 
of  them  are  the  blossoms  of  such  a uniform  pure 
white.  Two  varieties  greatly  resembling  each 
other  are  Jeanne  d’Aro  and  Madame  Boucharlat, 
of  a free,  yet  much  branching  habit,  and 
with  trusses  of  pretty  double  blossoms  of  ablush 
tint.  In  Madame  Pap6  Carpentier  the  flowers 
are  whiter  than  those  of  the  last  two,  Imt  not  so 
pure  as  those  of  Belle  de  Jour.  A useful  variety 
put  into  commerce  last  season  is  Duchess  of 
Teck,  which  appears  to  be  a sport  from  a well- 
known  market  kind,  Madame  Thibaut.  It 
(Duchess  of  Teck)  is,  however,  very  variable  ; 
for  while  some  blooms  are  double,  others  are 
quite  single,  while  the  same  difference  in  colour 
is  also  to  be  found,  for  pure-white  flowers,  and 
others  more  or  less  pencilled  in  the  upper  petals, 
are  to  be  met  with  on  the  same  plant,  and  even 
on  the  same  truss.  Whether  the  blooms  are 
single  or  double,  however,  their  massive  cha- 
racter causes  them  to  be  of  great  value  for  cut 
purposes.  A remarkably  curious  Pelargonium 
with  double  blossoms  is  P.  ciicullatum  fl.  -pleno, 
a stiff-growing  kind  that  produces  its  heads  of 
double  purple-coloured  flowers  nearly  through- 


When the  plants  are  kept  continuously  in  pots 
they  should  now  be  moved  into  those  in  which 
they  are  to  remain.  There  is  much  difference  in 
the  size  that  the  various  sorts  of  Veronicas  grow 
to;  V.  Andersoni  andV.  salicifolia  will  fill  12-inch 
pots  with  their  roots,  whilst  the  small-growing 
variety,  V.  Blue  Gem,  does  not  require  more 
than  a 6-inch  or  7-inch  pot.  The  last-named  is 
a very  early  bloomer  ; it  is  a useful  conservatory 
plant,  and  may  with  advantage  be  grorni  in 
quantity  for  using  in  a structure  where  there  is 
not  much  light,  as  the  plants  do  not  suffer 
through  being  kept  in  dark  places. — V. 


OcR  Rkaders’  Illustrations  : Group  of  White  Phloxes.  Engraved  for  Gardbninq  Illustratrd 
from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  F.  Baden  Benger,  Bowden,  Cheshire. 


out  the  year,  if  in  a suitable  temperature  for  the 
purpose. — H. 

Libouia  floribunda.— This  is  one  of  the 
freest-blooming  greenhouse-plants  that  can  be 
grown  to  a useful  flowering  state  in  one  season. 
Plants  raised  early  in  spring  will  now  be  large 
enough  to  move  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are 
to  remain ; those  of  6-inch  or  7-inch  size  are 
large  enough.  Loam,  with  some  rotten  manure, 
leaf-mould,  and  sand,  forms  a suitable  compost 
for  Libonias.  A pit  or  frame  will  do  to  keep 
them  in  during  the  summer.  Do  not  stand  them 
too  close  together.  It  is  better  with  these,  as 
with  all  other  things  of  a like  character,  to  grow 
a moderate  number  well  than  to  have  a quantity 
that  are  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  through 
being  kept  too  close  together.  When  the  soil  is 
moderately  filled  with  roots  give  manure-water 
once  a week.^ — L. 

Treatment  of  Veronicas.  — Where 
Veronicas  are  grown  on  the  planting-out  system 
and  they  are  already  in  their  summer  quarters 
they  will  require  little  attention  further  than  in 
seeing  that  any  of  the  branches  which  take  an 
undue  lead  have  their  extremities  shortened. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

TALL  PHLOXES. 

Of  the  taller  kinds  of  Phloxes  I grow  some 
hundreds  in  tlie  flower-garden,  iileasure-grounds, 
and  in  the  kitchen-garden  borders,  and  I liave 
no  flowers  whicli  are  more  admired  from  July 
until  October  tlian  the  rows,  masses,  or  single 
plants  of  I’ldoxes.  They  are  so  hardy  that  no 
excess  of  drought  or  frost  will  injure  or  kill 
them,  and  their  freely-produced  and  noble 
spikes  of  varied  and  richly- 
coloured  blooms  (see  illus- 
tration) are  most  conspicu- 
ous and  attractive.  They 
may  be  associated  with 
bedding- plants  of  the  pro- 
verbial Pelargonium  type. 
Evergreens,  Annuals,  or,  in 
fact,  with  anything ; and 
they  always  prove  interest- 
ing, appropriate,  and  pleas- 
ing. They  are  admirably 
suited  either  for  small  or 
large  gardens,  and  are 
specially  well  adapted  for 
all  gardens  in  or  near 
towns,  as  they  are  not  by 
any  means  liable  to  suffer 
from  exposure  to  dust, 
smoke,  or  murky  atmos- 
pheres, so  injurious  to  many 
flowers.  Early  in  the  spring 
(beginning  of  April)  is  an 
important  time  in  their  cul- 
ture, as  propagation,  plant- 
ing, and  transplanting 
should  then  receive  atten- 
tion. It  is  not  a satisfac- 
tory way  to  raise  plants 
from  seed,  as  much  time 
and  expense  may  be  de- 
voted to  producing  a very 
inferior  crop.  But  the 
best 

Named  varieties  may 
be  bought  very  cheaply, 
and  after  growing  a season 
or  so,  they  may  be  di- 
vided into  many  plants. 
Phloxes  are  frequently 
propagated  from  cuttings, 
and  the  young  growths 
root  freely  under  a hand- 
light  or  frame  early  in 
the  season.  But  of  all  the 
ways  of  increasing  them 
which  I have  tried,  I prefer  dividing  the 
plants.  Roots  of  one  or  two  years’  growth 
may  be  taken  up  and  cut  into  from  six 
to  ten  plants,  each  with  a good  root  attached, 
and  if  replanted  at  once  they  never  seem  to  feel 
the  change,  but  grow  on  and  flower  freely 
throughout  the  season.  I have  treated  hundreds 
of  them  in  this  way  about  the  first  week  of 
April,  and  99  per  cent,  of  them  have  succeeded 
as  well  as  I could  desire.  In  dividing  them  the 
roots  should  be  preserved  as  carefully  as  possible, 
and  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  dry  up  before 
being  replaced  in  the  soil.  To  grow  these 
Phloxes  to  perfection  they  must  have  a deep, 
rich  soil.  They  will  live  and  bloom,  too,  in 
light,  poor  material  ; but  they  will  never  fully 
develop  their  gorgeous  flower-spikes  under  such 
circumstances.  When  a whole  bed  or  border 
cannot  be  deeply  dug  and  heavily  manured  for 
them,  a small  spot  to  be  occupied  by  each  plant 
should  be  treated  in  this  way.  In  hot,  dry 
weather  a thorough  soaking  of  manure-water,  if 
available,  is  highly  beneficial,  and  in  all  cases, 
wherever  possible,  mulch  over  the  surface  of  the 
soil  with  some  half-decayed  stable-manure. 

M. 
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TUFTED  PANSIES. 

In'  colour,  form,  and  fragrance  these  Pansies  are 
far  superior  to  anything  that  can  be  found 
among  the  blotched  and  belted  race  of  show 
varieties.  In  addition  to  such  well-known  and 
favourite  kinds  as  Countess  of  Hopetoun, 
Holyrood,  and  Archie  Grant,  there  are  many 
others  in  dilTerent  and  distinct  shades  not 
nearly  so  well  known  as  they  ought  to  be. 
Those  who  are  fond  of  the  Countess  of  Kintore, 
with  its  unique  colour,  should  grow  The  Mearns, 
which  is  a rich  maroon,  with  lighter,  almost 
white  upper  petals.  Mrs.  Holmes,  Duke  of 
Albany,  and  Duchess  of  Albany  belong  also  to 
the  type  of  which  the  Countess  of  Kintore  is 
such  a typical  example.  Royalty  was  a very 
rich,  but  soft-yellow,  with  just  a faint  streak 
about  the  eye.  A desirable  yellow  kind  would 
be  one  without  the  slightest  marking.  We  have 
pure-whites,  but  as  yet  I do  not  know  of  a pure- 
yellow,  although  it  should  be  possible  to  easily 
obtain  one.  Alba  odorata  and  virginalis  may 
be  added  to  the  list  of  pure-whites.  Both  are 
distinct  and  pretty,  and  fit  associates  for  such 
standard  kinds  as  Countess  of  Hopetoun  and  Mrs. 
Kinnear.  It  is  a pity  people  call  those  white 
Pansies  which  have  a great  blue-black  or  purple 
eye.  The  so-called  White  King  does  not  merit 
such  a name,  because  it  is  not  white,  and  the 
great  eye  in  this  variety,  like  that  of  many 
others  is  coarse,  and  detracts  from  the  beauty  of 
the  flower.  Some  of  the 

Blue  varieties,  with  an  eye  of  a darker 
shade,  are  pretty,  because  there  is  harmony  of 
colouring.  Among  these  Ajax  and  Formosa  are 
indispensable.  Probably  in  the  south  of  England 
we  shall  never  grow  these  flowers  as  do  Messrs. 
Dicksons.  Even  those  sent  by  post,  after  their 
long  journey  looked  cooler  and  fresher  than  ours 
upon  the  plants.  Nevertheless,  I am  convinced 
that  the  tufted  Pansies  liave  a use  in  gardens 
the  extent  of  which  has  not  yet  been  fully 
realised.  Those  who  have  a cool,  moist,  half- 
shaded  border  might  have  tufted  Pansies  in  full 
beauty  the  whole  season  tli  rough,  but  upon 
warmer  soils  their  season  should  be  in  May. 
Good  plantations  made  in  autumn  would  during 
the  latter  part  of  April  and  throughout  May  be 
perfect  sheets  of  blossom,  whilst  in  the  cool 
soils  a spring  plantation  would  continue  flower- 
ing through  the  summer.  But  for  spring  and 
early  summer  alone  these  Pansies  are  indis- 
pensable in  the  flower  garden.  Their  beauty 
will  not  be  fully  appreciated  in  tlie  spring 
bedding,  but  it  might  be  possible  to  have  Pansy 
borders  where  the  plants  could  remain  till  their 
beauty  faded.  After  that  they  could  be  taken 
up,  divided,  and  replanted  in  a nursery,  the 
north  side  of  a wall  being  a good  place  for  such, 
and  the  border  could  be  filled  up  with  summer 
flowers  kept  on  hand  for  the  purpose.  This  is . 
only  one  suggestion  ; others  might  be  made  ; 
but  in  whatever  vs'ay  grown  I slmuld  like  to  see 
the  cultiv'ation  of  tufted  Pansies  taken  up  in 
gardens  on  a far  more  extensive  scale  than  at 
present.  H. 

The  Caucasian  Scabious  (Scabiosa  cau- 
casica)  is  an  excellent  subject  for  mixed  borders 
or  beds,  especially  when  one  can  get  the  com- 
pact-habited varieties.  It  varies  very  much 
from  seed,  and  the  only  plan  will  be  to  grow  a 
quantity  of  plants  for  a year  or  two,  and  then 
choose  the  dwarfest  and  most  compact  forms. 
The  flowers  also  vary  somewhat,  and  there  are 
many  inferior  forms  grown  in  collections.  It  is 
one  of  those  plants  that  require  little  attention. 
In  light,  sandy  soil  it  never  fails  to  produce  an 
abundance  of  its  rich-purple  flower-heads. — S. 
Doronicum  plantagineum  excel- 

SUIU. — This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  herba- 
ceous plants  we  have.  It  attains  a height  of 
.S  feet,  and  is  perfectly  hardy.  It  is  very  bushy 
in  form,  and  every  shoot  produces  one  or  more 
bright-yellow,  single,  Daisy-like  flowers  at  the 
apex.  They  are  very  attractive  on  the  plant, 
exceedingly  useful  for  cutting,  and  as  the  plant 
is  in  full  bloom  from  April  until  May  its  value 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  I have  lately  seen 
some  fine  specimens  in  villa  gardens,  and  find 
them  Slice  ed  everywhere. — J. 

Pasonies. — ^Herbaceous  Pieonies  are  about 
this  time  most  striking,  and  form  a very  distinct 
feature  in  the  herbaceous  garden.  In  groups 
among  dwarf  shrubs  they  have  a splendid  effect. 
I find  they  do  with  very  liberal  treatment — 
mulching  with  good  manure  and  plenty  of 


water — during  the  flowering  period,  They  do 
well  in  almost  any  position  in  shade  or  sunshine, 
they  bloom  very  freely,  and  when  grown  in  pots 
plunged  in  a good  position  they  become  matured 
early  and  form  excellent  plants  for  forcing. — T. 

Stocks  from  seed. — There  has  been  a 
good  deal  written  lately  in  Gardening  about  the 
dilliculty  of  raising  Stocks  from  seed.  The  only 
kind  I grow  is  East  Lothian,  and  I am  sure  for 
both  brightness  and  purity  of  colour  there  is 
nothing  to  equal  them.  I have  neither  green- 
house nor  hot-bed,  and  I have  n ot  the  very  sligh  test 
difficulty  in  growing  them.  I merely  sow  them 
broadcast  on  a bed  in  the  open  border— say  in 
July  or  August,  and  by  the  time  bedding-plants 
are  over  they  can  be  planted,  and  by  early 
spring  I have  beds  of  bright-coloured  flowers 
that  last  the  season.  I know  of  no  cheaper 
kind  of  gardening,  or  one  sweeter  scented,  and 
that  gives  more  lasting  pleasure  than  a bed  of 
East  Lothian  Stocks.  I do  not  think  anyone 
who  has  not  seen  it  can  realise  the  brilliancy  of 
a bed  of  the  crimson  Stocks  with  the  setting 
evening  sun  shining  on  it. — X.  B. 

Sowing  Wallflowers.— Accidentally  I 
have  learned  a lesson  in  the  matter  of  sowing 
Wallflowers  and  some  other  seeds.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  sow  them  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
possible,  so  that  the  young  plants  are  ready  at 
an  early  date  to  put  into  their  permanent 
(juarters.  This  is  important  in  the  case  of  such 
kinds  as  the  Harbinger  and  other  kinds  grown 
for  cutting  from  for  market.  Naturally  the 
earlier  the  plants  are  put  into  their  winter 
quarters  the  greater  chance  is  there  of  an  abun- 
dant and  early  bloom.  Last  spiing  some  plants 
were  allowed  to  shed  their  seeds,  and  the 
ground  was  not  disturbed  round  them.  In 
February  the  youug  plants  came  up  thickly, 
and  by  April,  which  is  the  time  generally 
chosen  for  sowing  hardy  perennials,  they  were 
large  enough  for  transplanting.  Such  plants 
would  make  specimens  double  the  size  of  spring- 
sown  ones,  and  planting  is  so  much  more  easily 
done  in  early  spring  than  in  the  summer 
months.  I believe  that  many  things  might  be 
just  as  well  sown  in  autumn  as  in  spring.  I 
noticed  that  Clarkia  and  some  other  hardy 
annuals  came  up  at  the  same  time,  and  much 
more  freely  than  w'hen  sown  in  the  ordinary 
way. — B. 

1055. — Clove  Carnations.— I have  grown 
Carnations  for  about  .30  years  and  never  saw  the 
small  black  grubs  alluded  to,  and  when  grubs 
attack  Carnations  in  this  way  it  is  difficult  to 
apply  anything  that  will  reach  them.  If  speci- 
mens could  be  sent  to  me  through  the  Editor 
about  July  5th,  I could  get  them  named  and 
may  be  able  to  obtain  useful  information  about 
them.  Specimens  of  the  Carnations  might  be 
sent  with  the  grubs,  and  a statement  made  of 
the  extent  of  the  destruction  caused. — J.  D.  E. 

1063.— Malformed  Violets.— Your  soil 
is  evidently  unsuitable  to  Violets.  It  is  either 
too  heavy,  or  the  ground  is  infested  with  some 
insect  that  injures  the  stems.  Try  making  of 
the  ground  richer  by  lightening  the  surface,  and 
placing  a layer  of  manure  4 inches  under  the 
surface  for  the  roots  to  feed  upon.  If  you  want 
good  Violets  for  next  year  you  must  make  new 
plantations  at  once.  Put  out  young  plants,  and 
keep  them  well-watered  and  shaded  until  they 
commence  to  grow  again  vigorously. — J.  C.  C. 

1051.  — Treatment  of  seedlini: 
Paeonies. — You  should  have  furnished  some 
information  as  to  the  condition  the  plants  are 
now  in — whether  in  the  ground  in  the  open  air, 
or  in  pots  under  glass.  If  the  former,  allow 
them  to  remain  undisturbed  until  next  spring. 
If  they  are  in  pots  and  crowiledyou  may  put  them 
into  single  pots  at  once,  but  you  must  keep 
them  shaded  in  a greenhouse  or  frame.  Unless 
they  want  more  room  badly  you  had  better 
leave  them  undisturbed  until  early  next  spring. 
— J.  C.  C. 

978.— Anemone  fulgens.— This  brilliant 
Anemone  will  succeed  either  left  out  in  the  open 
ground  all  the  winter,  or  the  tubers  may  be 
lifted  and  replanted  again  in  the  autumn, 
or  as  late  as  January  of  the  following  year. 
They  like  a good  supply  of  moisture  in  the 
spring  ; but  the  tubers  are  injured  by  wet  if 
they  lie  in  wet  ground  alt  the  winter.  They 
succeed  admirably  in  the  rock  garden  here, 
raised  on  a slightly  sloping  space,  a foot  or  more 
above  the  paths.  On  level  ground  in  a herba- 
cous  border  they  have  gradually  declined  and 


passed  out  of  existence.  In  such  a position  the 
tubers  are  lifted  as  soon  as  the  leaves  decay ; 
indeed,  they  I'eached  that  stage  with  me  on  the 
17th  of  June,  and  I dug  them  up  at  once.  If 
they  are  left  in  the  ground  after  the  leaves  de- 
cay they  are  not  long  in  starting  to  grow  again. 

— J.  D.  E. 

There  is  no  absolute  need  to  take  up  the  | 

roots.  They  may  remain  in  the  same  place  for 
years  and  will  bloom  fairly  well.  But  the  best 
results  are  generally  obtained  by  lifting  every 
year  or  so  and  replanting  in  ground  that  has 
been  well  enriched.  In  this  way  the  blooms 
come  much  finer  and  in  greater  abundance. 
Anemones  are  fond  of  good  nourishment,  and 
nothing  suits  them  so  well  as  a liberal  amount 
of  rotten  dung.  They  should  be  lifted  in  August 
or  the  early  part  of  September  and  be  planted 
again  directly.  As  before  said,  however,  this 
annual  or  biennial  disturbance  is  not  indispens- 
able.—J.  C.  B. 

1074  & 1082.— Unsatisfactory  Irises 
and.  Lilies. — Yours  is  the  first  case  that  I 
ever  heard  of  the  Flag  Iris  being  afflicted  with 
any  disease,  and  that  is  evidently  what  is  the 
matter  with  yours,  and  I should  say  the  disease  ! 
is  the  same  as  that  which  affects  your  Lilies.  ' 

With  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  unfortunately  ! 

a too  common  occurrence  for  them  to  be  stricken  i 
down  in  the  same  way  as  yours.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  is  no  remedy  for  it.  At  the  same 
time  I should  advise  you  to  take  up  the  bulbs 
early  in  August  and  replant  them  in  a fresh 
position.  I am  not  at  all  a stranger  to  this 
disease,  but  I am  glad  to  say  that  in  the  district 
from  which  I write  I have  not  seen  any  signs  of 
it  as  yet  this  season,  although  I have  seen  some 
uncommonly  fine  clumps  of  Lilies.  The  most 
notable  are  two  long  lines,  one  on  each  side  of  a 
walk  in  a cottage  garden  leading  up  to  the 
entrance  door. — J.  C.  C.  ,| 

The  late  winter  and  spring  have  been 

especially  favourable  to  the  development  of 
insect  pests  of  all  kinds.  Not  only  has  there 
been  an  unusual  amount  of  green-fly  and  brown  , , 
maggot  on  Roses,  of  caterpillars  on  fruit-trees 
and  Thorns,  but  wireworm  has  been  abundant.  | 
It  is  probably  the  last-mentioned  pest  which 
has  attacked  the  roots  of  Lilies,  Irises,  and  j 
herbaceous  plants,  causing  them  to  rot  off  just  ;i 
as  the  flower-buds  commenced  to  swell ; even 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  have  not  wholly  escaped, 
though  I have  only  lost  about  two  out  of  seven 
hundred.  Of  Lilies  I have  only  lost  about  two 
out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  flowering  bulbs  \ ! 
of  L.  candidum,  but  L.  tigrinum  has  suffered  ; 
more  severely,  about  ten  per  cent,  having  ;l 
suddenly  turned  black  and  shrivelled.  Iris  j 
Kiempferi  and  the  dark  varieties  of  Pentstemons  ' 
have  failed  here  and  there,  whilst  the  more  \ 
beautiful  red  and  white-flowered  varieties  have 
entirely  escaped.  The  beetles  of  the  wireworm  ■ [ 
are  now  coming  out,  and  should  be  destroyed  " 1 
wherever  seen.  They  are  popularly  known  as 
the  spring-back  beetle,  from  the  fact  that  when  > 
turned  on  their  backs  they  jerk  the  thorax  e 
sharply  down,  causing  them  to  spring  into  the  air 
and  fall  back  upon  their  feet.  The  nigger  (the 
leathery  maggot  of  the  daddy-long-legs-fly)  is  j 
also  producing  flies  which  should  be  knocked 
down  and  destroyed.  These  also  play  their ; 
part  in  the  mischief  to  roots  of  many  plants,  '■J(  ^ 
but  I credit  the  wireworm  only  with  the 't  : 
damage  done  to  the  Lilies.  — A.  G.  Butler.  jj 

108.3.— Pansy  culture.- “Disappointed”,!  i 
deserves  the  sympathy  of  all  growers  and 
admirers  of  a good  Pansy,  and  I am  sure  he  will 
get  it  from  all  such  who  may  read  his  question,  n 
because,  in  attempting  to  obtain  good  flowers,  I,  ; 
he  has  done  too  much  instead  of  too  little.  After  | 
providing  such  a good  soil  it  was  a mistake  to, 
apply  Peruvian  guano,  but  the  principal  cause , 
of  failure  was,  I think,  in  beginning  so  late,  ■ ■ 
the  middle  of  April  being  too  late  to  start  with 
cuttings  that  were  expected  to  furnish  large 
blooms  the  same  season.  Better  results  would 
have  been  secured  if  strong  plants,  instead  of 
cuttings,  had  been  put  in.  “Disappointed” 
must  strike  cuttings  in  the  autumn,  and  keep 
his  stock  in  a cold  frame  through  the  winter,  ’ 
and  plant  out  early  in  April.  Even  under  this  ( 
treatment  he  will  find  the  blooms  get  smaller  as 
the  hot,  dry  weather  comes  on. — J.  C.  C. 

If  the  soil  is  deep  and  rich,  it  is  unde-  j 

sirable  to  water  the  plants  with  manure-water  ; ■ ( 
it  would  be  better  not  to  use  stimulant  until  ■ I 
the  plants  have  well  exhausted  the  soil,  and  ); 
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guano-water  is  not  the  best  for  Pansies.  April 
is  not  a good  month  to  put  in  the  cuttings.  The 
best  flowering  plants  are  obtained  by  strikin^ 
the  cuttings  in  August  or  early  in  September 
They  may  either  be  planted  out  when  well 
established  or  in  the  spring,  selecting  a favour 
able  time  about  the  end  of  March. — J.  D.  E. 


TRANSPLANTING  CHRISTMAS  ROSES. 

Ddrinr  the  past  few  years  the  Christmas  Rose 
(Helleborus  niger)  in  its  several  varieties  has 
eome  prominently  before  the  public,  principally 
owing  to  its  suitability  for  supplying  white 
flowers  in  mid-winter  without  artificial  heat 
and  thousands  are  annually  imported  along  with 
Lily-of-the-valley,  Spirajas,  &c.,  and  I suppose  if 
you  were  to  ask  a dozen  different  growers  what 
they  considered  the  best  time  for  transplanting, 
they  would  unanimously  say  the  autumn,  just 
before  the  flowers  push  up.  Now  I do  not 
dispute  the  fact  that  for  getting  a good  crop  of 
bloom  under  glass  from  large  clumps  that  it  is  the 
correct  thing  to  do,  but  for  forming  permanent 
beds  to  flower  out-of-doors  I do  not  think  it  is 
the  best  time,  for  talking  lately  with  one  of  the 
largest  growers  of  young  stock  in  the  trade,  I 
was  informed  that  after  losing  thousands  of 
plants  through  transplanting  during  autumn  and 
winter  he  had  changed  his  plan  entirely,  and 
planted  now  in  May  and  June  ; and  I have  just 
completed  planting  a good  large  bed  ofyoungtwo- 
year-old  plants,  and  they  eertainly  look  all  that 
can  be  desired  ; in  fact,  I believe  it  will  become 
generally  recognised  as  the  best  and  safest  plan 
to  plant  Hellebores  the  same  as  we  now  plant 
young  Asparagus— viz. , when  they  are  in  active 
growth.  As  these  are  plants  that  repay  good 
culture,  and  do  not  require  renewing  every 
year,  I would  advise  that  the  work  be  done  well. 
My  plan  is  to  select  an  open  piece  of  land,  fully 
exposed  to  the  south,  as  even  in  this  southern 
part  of  the  kingdom  the  more  sun  the  plants  get 
the  more  bloom  they  produce.  Plants  rendered 
weakly  by  shade  cannot  equal  those  grown  sturdily 
with  full  exposure  to  thelife-givingraysof  thesun. 
Open  a good  wide  trench,  and  cultivate  the  soil 
at  least  two  spits  deep,  not  necessarily  bringing 
the  poor  soil  to  the  top,  but  breaking  up  and  pul- 
verising the  lower  portion  as  thoroughly  as  the 
top,  and  work  in  plenty  of  rotten-manure  into  each 
trench.  When  this  is  complete,  take  the  plants, 
keeping  their  roots  covered  with  damp  Moss, 
stretch  a line  at  the  distance  required,  and  with 
a spade  open  up  the  soil  so  that  the  roots  can  go 
down  as  straight  as  they  caane  out  of  the  soil, 
for  they  are  deep-rooting  subjects.  Press  the 
soil  very  firmly  to  the  roots,  and  give  a good 
soaking  of  water  to  settle  it  down  evenly  over  the 
bed.  Should  the  weather  be  bright,  put  a slight 


shadeover  the  plants  for  a week,  and  give  a good 
syringing  to  the  foliage  after  the  sun  goes  down. 
As  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow  freely,  keep  the 
surface-soil  stirred,  not  only  to  keep  down 
weeds,  but  also  to  prevent  its  becoming  baked 
and  hard,  as  it  invariably  does  when  hot  sun- 
shine follows  heavy  rains  or  heavy  artificial 
watering.  And  these  Hellebores  delight  in 
abundance  of  water  at  the  root ; give  them, 
therefore,  not  only  plenty  of  water,  but  after 
they  are  well-rooted  some  kind  of  liquid- 
manure  to  promote  luxuriant  growth,  and  if  you 
get  fine  foliage,  fine  flowers  and  plenty  of  them 
will  follow  in  due  course,  and  I would  advise 
that  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  estab- 
lish a good  bed  should,  when  the  flowers  open, 
give  them  some  kind  of  temporary  glass  roof  to 
protect  and  preserve  the  purity  of  colour  for 
which  they  are  so  much  prized.  Movable  glass 
frames  made  to  fit  the  beds  are  the  best  of  all  pro- 
tectors, as  they  can  be  removed  without  in  any 
way  interfering  with  the  growth  of  the  plants. 

J.  Groom,  Ooaport. 

Lilium  Harris!. -You 
will  do  quite  right  if  you  plant  out  this  Lily  in  the  open  as 
soon  as  it  has  done  blooming.  It  will  then  develop  the 
young  bulbs  which  form  round  the  old  root,  and  next  year 
you  will  probably  have  more  flowers  than  it  has  produced 
this  year  under  pot  culture.— A.  G.  Butler. 

107i.  Epigaea  repens. — This  sweet  little 
plant  succeeds  well  in  some  positions  and  fails 
in  others.  It  grows  as  freely  in  Mr.  Wilson’s 
garden  of  naturalised  flowers  at  Wissly,  in 
ourrey,  as  in  its  native  wilds,  I have  seen  it 
doing  very  well  in  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer’s 
Khododendron  garden  at  Bagshot,  Surrey,  in 
well-sheltered  and  partially-shaded  positions. 

1 purchased  a few  of  Mr.  W aterer’s  plants,  and 


they  grew  and  flowered  well  in  a bed  partly  of 
peat  and  partly  of  heavy  loam.  They  were 
shaded  from  the  midday  sun  by  Rhododendrons. 
— J.  D.  E. 

1067. — Violas  withering  and  dying. 

— Salt  and  soot  are  very  useful  dressings 
for  land  intended  for  Violas.  Both  are  inimical 
to  insect  life,  and  when  used  moderately  they 
encourage  growth.  The  way  to  apply  salt  is  to 
sow  it  evenly  over  the  bed  at  the  rate  of  1 lb. 
to  the  square  yard,  and  dig  it  in.  Soot  may  be 
used  in  the  same  way,  but  more  liberally.  The 
season  has  been  almost  too  dry  for  Violas, 
especially  if  not  well  nourished. — E.  H. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  COLUMBINE  (AQUI- 
LEGIA  CtERULEA). 

The  light  and  elegant  flowers  of  this  form  of 
Aquilegia  are  very  fascinating,  especially  to 
those  who  see  good  varieties  of  it  for  the  first 
time.  This  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  they 
differ  a good  deal  from  the  ordinary  double 
kinds.  Notwithstanding  their  hardy  character 
and  suitability  for  growing  in  beds  and  borders 
they  are  comparatively  little  known,  yet  they  are 
just  the  kind  of  plants  that  one  would  think 
amateurs  and  others  would  take  in  hand  for  the 
sake  of  the  variety  they  afford.  For  several  years 
past  I have  raised  a batch  of  seedlings  annually, 
which,  by  judicious  selection,  has  enabled  me  to 
get  together  a good  number  of  kinds  of  quite 
distinct  colours,  some  of  them  being  very  dis- 
similar both  in  form  and  colour,  but  it  is  doubtful 


amount  to  fully  as  much  as  the  total  cost  of  the 
apparatus,  especially  if  there  is  no  one  who 
understands  the  subject  to  look  after  him,  and 
lie  is  allowed  to  do  as  lie  likes.  A flue  con- 
structed of  9-inch  drain-pipes,  with  a good  brick 
furnace,  should  not  cost  more  than  a pound  or 
two  at  the  outside,  whereas  a boiler  and  pipes 
would  run  into  four  or  five  at  least,  though  the 
latter,  properly  fixed,  would  work  much  more 
economically.  A single  4-inch  pipe  running 
right  round  the  house  would  warm  it  quite  suffi- 
ciently, and  might  be  heated  by  means  of  one  of 
the  small  independent  coil  boilers,  or  ev'en  by 
one  of  the  “ Gem  ” type,  which  work  very 
regularly  and  well.  If  gas  were  obtainable, 
that,  with  a suitable  boiler,  would,  however,  be 
better  still,  as  causing  much  less  trouble,  and 
affording  a steadier  heat. — B.  C.  R. 


Double  Rooky  Mountain  Columbine  (Aquilegia  coerulea 
fl.-pl.). 

ifwe  shall  improve  upon  the  two  original  forms— 
chrysantha  (yellow),  and  coerulea  (blue  and 
white).  As  I save  my  own  seed  I sow  it  as  soon 
as  it  is  ripe,  using  rather  deep  pans  or  boxes, 
in  which  the  seedlings  remain  all  the  winter. 
In  the  spring  they  are  planted  out  in  a border 
9 inches  apart.  This  plan  of  dealing  with  the 
seedlings  saves  a good  deal  of  trouble,  as  when 
set  out  just  as  they  commence  to  grow  again 
they  take  care  of  themselves — that  is,  they  do 
not  want  shading  or  watering.  But  if  the  seed 
is  sown  in  the  spring  the  seedlings  must  be  first 
orieked  out  into  other  pots  or  boxes,  and  when 
arge  enough  transplanted  in  the  open.  All  this 
involves  labour  which  can  be  dispensed  with  by 
adopting  my  plan  of  sowing  as  soon  as  the  seed 
is  ripe.  In  any  case  it  is  best  to  raise  the  seed- 
lings under  glass,  and  when  it  is  done  in  the 
spring  the  cultivator  must  not  get  impatient, 
as  even  if  the  seed  is  kept  in  a warm  greenhouse 
it  is  four  or  five  weeks  before  the  little  plants 
appear.  If  desired  the  seedlings  may  be  taken 
up  when  large  enougli  and  be  put  into  pots. 
Two-year-old  plants  make  nice  little  objects  for 
the  conservatory  or  greenhouse.  A fairly  heavy 
soil,  and  plenty  of  root  moisture  in  dry  weather 
in  the  summer,  will  ensure  success.  J.  C.  C. 


93.3.— Heating  a greenhouse.— The 

cheapest  way  of  heating  a house  of  this  or 
almost  any  other  size  is  by  means  of  a flue, 
but  the  best  and  most  economical  method, 
in  the  end,  is  to  put  in  a suitable  boiler  and 
pipes.  A handy  man  can  construct  a flue  and 
furnace  himself,  but  fixing  hot-water  pipes  is 
often  beyond  his  powers.  Tlie  aid  of  the  fitter 
has  to  be  called  in,  and  his  bill  will  very  soon 


STARTING  AS  A FLORIST. 

931. — It  does  not  matter  at  what  time  of  the 
year  a beginning  is  made,  but  little  return  can 
be  expected  under  twelve  months.  Much,  of 
course,  depends  upon  the  amount  of  capital  at 
disposal,  as,  naturally,  the  man  who  can  buy 
in  at  once  a good  lot  of  stock  plants  stands  at  a 
great  advantage  as  compared  with  one  who, 
through  comparative  lack  of  means,  must  make 
small  beginnings  and  work  up  slowly  the 
amount  of  plants  required  for  sale.  I w'ould 
much  rather  start  at  the  present  time  than  wait 
until  autumn  or  the  following  spring,  as,  the 
season  being  young,  there  would  be  good  time, 
and  the  best  w'eather  for  erecting  houses  and 
frames  and  getting  them  heated,  and  you  will 
then  be  sure  of  having  them  in  readiness  to 
make  an  early  start.  If  you  can  have  this  done 
I should  advise  setting  about  it  at  once,  as 
nothing  can  be  grown  until  there  is  suitable  con- 
venience for  doing  so.  For  the  growth  of  plants 
in  small  pots,  such  as  ai’e  so  much  in  request, 
there  is  nothing  better  than  the  narrow, 
low,  span-roofed  structures  that  are  so 
largely  used  by  market  growers  nowadays. 
Frames  of  some  kind,  not  necessarily  heated, 
are  indispensable.  The  great  point  is  to  know 
the  needs  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  grow  only 
what  there  is  likely  to  be  a demand  for.  In  a 
populous  district,  where  small  villa  gardens 
abound,  bedding-plants,  plants  for  window- 
boxes,  and  hardy  flowers,  such  as  Primroses, 
Pansies,  Carnations,  &c.^  are  sure  to  be  in  demand. 
Although  there  is  always  a certain  demand  for  pot- 
plants,  such  as  F uchsias.  Pelargoniums,  Begonias, 
&c.,  in  summer,  I have  always  found  that  this  is 
very  limited  when  once  gardens  and  w indows 
are  furnished  for  the  summer.  The  great  aim 
should  be  to  have  a good  supply  of  w'inter- 
blooming  plants,  such  as  Primulas,  Cyclamens, 
Bouvardias,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Paris  Daisies, 
also  Cinerarias,  Deutzias,  Genistas,  Callas, 
Spireeas,  &c.,  that  bloom  in  early  spring.  Cut 
bloom  is  always  a most  important  feature  with 
florists,  especially  white  flowers,  there  being 
such  a call  for  them  for  weddings,  funerals,  and 
church  decorations.  Late  white  and  yellow 
Chrysanthemums,  such  as  Ethel,  Fair  Maid  of 
Guernsey,PrincessTeck,  Mrs.  Davis,  Golden  Gem, 
Cullingfordi,  grown  to  produce  blooms  at  Christ- 
mas, are  a certain  source  of  revenue.  Then 
there  are  RomanHyacinths,  Tuberoses,  Narcissi, 
and  other  bulbous  flowers,  either  for  sale  in  pots  or 
to  furnish  bloom  for  cutting.  A good  friend  for 
this  purpose  is  Rose  Niphetos,  from  which  buds 
that  are  just  the  thing  for  button-holes  can  be 
cutover  a long  period  ; also  Mar^chal  Niel,  but 
the  blooming  period  of  which  is  much  shorter. 
In  the  way  of  open-air  flowers  I should  advise 
raising  a good  lot  of  Carnations  from  seed,  as 
they  yield  such  large  quantities  of  bloom,  and 
the  Old  Crimson  Clove,  and  the  white  Gloire  de 
Nancy  are  excellent.  I should  also  plant  a good 
lot  of  the  old  Glory  and  China  Roses,  as  they 
bloom  over  so  long  a period.  Byfleet. 


The  Garden  ” Monthly  Parts.— riw's  journal 
is  published  m neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this 
farm  the  coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most 
suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half- 
yearly  volumes.  Price  Is.  Qd.  ; post  free.  Is.  9d. 

Farm  and  Home”  Monthly  Parts.— Tftis 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in 
which  form  it  is  most  suitable  for  ref erence  previous  to  the 
issue  of  the  yearly  volumes.  Price  5d.  ; post  free,  8d. 

“Hardy  Flowers.” — Owing  descriptions  of  up- 
wards of  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species, 
with  directions  for  their  arrangement,  culture,  (See.  Fourth 
and  Popular  Edition,  Is. ; post  free.  Is.  Zd. 
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NOTES  ON  POT  PLANTS. 

Oleanders  not  flowering.  — Numerous 
complaints  come  to  me  from  owners  of  these 
beautiful  floivers  that  they  fail  to  bloom  satis- 
factorily ; plenty  of  buds  are  produced,  but  they 
drop  off  without  expanding.  Now,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  set  all  the  failures  down  to  any  one 
cause,  but  I think  I can  safely  put  down  a good 
many  of  them  to  the  fact  of  the  plants  being  not 
only  starved,  but  dry  at  the  root  as  well,  for 
they  are  strong  growing  and  vigorous  rooting 
plants,  and  need  a quantity  of  liquid-manure  at 
this  time  of  the  year  to  ensure  the  buds  develop- 
ing into  blooms  ; and  if  anyone  is  sceptical  on 
this  point,  let  him  take  any  plant  he  has  in 
hand,  and,  if  the  ball  of  earth  is  dry,  place  it  in 
a tank  of  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
give  it  a good  soaking  of  water  every  day  after- 
wards, with  liquid-manure  twice  a week,  and  if 
the  Oleanders  do  not  then  expand  their  flowers, 
the  result  will  be  different  to  mine. 

Tuberoses  are  thought  to  be  difficult  plants 
to  grow,  and  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  amateurs, 
but  what  one  does  another  can  surely  attempt, 
and  I have  known  amateurs  very  successful  with 
them.  The  best  season  to  start  is  in  spring, 
when  the  Cucumber  and  propagating  frames  are 
in  use  ; then  get  some  freshly-imported  bulbs — 
the  variety  called  “ the  Pearl  ” is  the  best— -and 
pot  them  singly  in  4-inch  pots  in  a mixture  of 
turfy  peat,  leaf-soil,  and  sand,  and  plunge  the 
pots  in  gentle  bottom  heat ; but  do  not  water 
until  growth  commences,  merely  syringing  over 
the  surface  will  keep  the  soil  moist ; but  when 
well  rooted,  and  the  leaf  growth  well  advanced, 
they  may  be  removed  to  a vinery,  or  any  other 
glass-house,  and  treated  like  other  plants.  If  in 
a warm  house  they  will  flower  sooner,  but  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse,  if  syringed  in  hot  weather, 
they  will  flower  splendidly  towards  the  end  of 
the  summer  and  autumn. 

Ferns  are  very  generally  supposed  not  to 
require  manure,  and  doubtless  many  do  grow 
them  well  without  it,  but  I can  confidently  say 
that  they  could  grow  them  a good  deal  finer 
with  it,  especially  in  a liquid  form,  as  at  this 
time  of  year  they  could  soon  prove  to  their  own 
satisfaction  by  watering  one  set  with  clear 
water  and  the  other  with  some  of  the  guanos  and 
other  compounds  now  so  much  used  in  pot- 
plant  culture.  I put  a tablespoonful  into  a 
two-gallon  can  of  water,  stir  it  well  and  apply 
at  once,  and  if  repeated  about  twice  a week  you 
will  soon  see  the  fronds  get  larger  and  of  a 
darker  green  than  those  that  get  only  clear 
water. 

Harrison’.s  Musk  is  one  of  the  really  good 
things  that  well  repays  a little  extra  care  in 
spring  when  the  shoots  begin  to  push  up. 
Shake  out  the  old  roots  and  pot  off  each  strong 
growth  singly  into  a small  pot,  using  rich 
light  soil,  set  in  a warm  pit,  and  they  will  soon 
be  fit  for  shifting  into  flowering  pots.  They 
make  fine  plants  in  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots,  and 
look  extremely  well  for  edging  greenhouse 
stages,  as  the  shoots  when  laden  with  bloom  droop 
down  and  completely  cover  the  pots. 

Tradescantias  of  the  drooping  kinds,  such  as 
T.  zebrina,  with  its  darkly-variegated  drooping 
shoots  and  the  white  variegated  kind,  are  capital 
plants  for  edgings,  and  like  most  other  trailing 
plants  look  particularly  happy  in  hanging- 
baskets. 

Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  Souvenir  de  Charles 
Turner  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  the  many 
beautiful  kinds  of  this  popular  class  of  plants. 
Its  trusses  of  flowers  are  of  great  size,  semi- 
double, of  a rich-cerise  colour,  with  darker 
blotches  in  the  top  petals,  a real  gem  for  pot  or 
basket  culture.  J.  G.,  Hants. 

1078.— Clematis  Jackmani  dying 

off. — Your  plant  is  evidently  wrong  in  the  stem 
or  the  roots.  Too  much  moisture  would  cause 
the  injury  you  refer  to,  but  it  is  most  likely 
caused  by  the  roots  dying  first  ; this  is  not  in- 
frequent in  the  case  of  Clematis  plants  that  are 
grafted.  The  stock  dies,  and  then  the  top  is 
bound  to  do  the  same.  Sometimes  the  top  dies 
through  the  stock  and  scion  not  being  properly 
united.  There  is  no  chance  of  your  plant 
recovering  ; you  had  better  start  again  with 
another.  Get  a plant  on  its  own  roots  if  you 
can. — J.  C.  C. 

Oar  r >adr.rs  will  kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to 
receive  for  engraving  any  suggestive  or  beautiful  photo- 
graphs of  plants  or  garden  scenes,  especially  of  gardens  of 

picturesque  character 


GARDEN  AND  PLANT  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
We  beg  to  announce  another  competition,  when 
prizes  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than  Fifty 
Guineas  will  be  awarded. 

The  subjects  selected  may  be : Garden  Land- 
scapes ; fine  or  picturesque  trees  ; plants,  parti- 
cularly of  hardy  kinds  ; Ferns  ; Roses  ; cut 
flowers,  prettily  arranged  ; our  best  fruits  on 
the  branch  or  branches,  not  in  dishes  ; standard 
vegetables  ; good  flower  and  rock-gardens,  or 
any  other  object  of  special  interest  in  a garden. 

What  to  avoid. — Cut  flowers  or  plants  should 
not  be  arranged  in  t'ases  with  patterns  on  them. 
Backgrounds  should  be  plain,  so  as  not  to  come 
into  competition  with  the  beautiful  flowers,  and 
thus  introduce  an  element  of  confusion,  which 
is  objectionable.  Figures  of  men  or  women, 
barrows,  watering-pots,  rakes,  hoes,  rollers,  and 
other  implements,  iron  railings,  wires,  or  iron 
supports  of  any  kind,  also  labels,  especially  those 
made  of  zinc  (which  should  be  removed  when  the 
photograph  is  being  taken),  and  all  like  objects 
should  be  omitted  from  these  photographs.  The 
intention  is  to  show  the  full  beauty  of  the  subject 
taken,  and  this  cannot  be  done  well  when  the 
photographer  is  confused  by  other  considerations. 
Dwarf  flowers  are  ineffective  when  taken  directly 
from  above  ; the  camera  should  be  brought  low 
down  for  such  subjects.  Photographs  should  be 
mounted  singly,  and  not  several  on  a card. 
They  should  not  be  mounted  on  cards  with 
black  backs,  and  the  photographs  should  not  be 
less  in  size  than  5 inches  by  4 inches.  Many  of 
the  photographs  sent  in  for  our  last  competition 
were  much  overcrowded. 

The  following  are  the  rules  to  be  observed  by 
all  competitors  — 

First. — The  photo<fraph3  ma.v  be  of  objects  in  the  pos- 
session of  either  the  sender  or  oth  rs  ; but  the  source 
whence  they  are  obtained  must  be  stated,  and  none  sent 
the  copyright  of  which  is  open  to  question.  There  is  no 
limit  as  to  number,  and  no  fee  to  pay.  The  Editor  is  to 
have  the  right  of  engraving  and  publishing  any  of  the 
chosen  photographs.  For  engraving,  photographs  are 
preferred  when  printed  on  aibumenized  paper. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Qaestlons.— Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
GARDENiNo/ree  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  Nearly  and  concisely  ivritten  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  ,‘I7,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
CO  minunicat  ions. 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  •permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


1104. — Grafting  Ohrysanthemums.— Wiil  any- 
one kindly  tell  me  how  this  is  done,  and  when  is  the  proper 
time  to  do  it  ? — Constant  Reader. 

1105. — Cooking  Good  Kilng  Henry.— Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  how  to  cook  the  vegetable  called  Good 
King  Henry,  or  All  Good  ? — Lizette. 

1106. — Destroying  woodlice.  — Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  woodlice  in  a garden 
border  that  is  infested  by  them  ?— B.  H. 

1107. — Transplanting  Rhubarb.  — Wiil  some- 
body kindly  tell  me  the  proper  time  to  transplant  Rhu- 
barb, and  the  best  way  to  do  it  ?— Black  North. 

1108. — Orange  spots  on  Boses.— Several  of  my 
dark  Rose-trees  are  covered  with  small  orange  spots  on  the 
leaves.  What  is  the  cause  and  cure,  if  any  ? — St.  John's,  • 
Jersey. 

1109. — Tarring  an  Oak  garden  fence.— In 

whac  proportions  should  belled  oil  and  Stockholm  tar  be 
ini.xed,  and  how  should  they  be  applied  to  an  Oak  garden 
fence  ? — S.  0.  S.  ^ 

1110. — Bed-rust  on  Gooseberries.— Will  some-  ' 

one  kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of  rust  or  red  spots  on 
Gooseberries,  and  if  there  is  any  cure  or  preventive? — , 

Black  North.  j 

1111. — Positions  for  Honeysuckles.— Does  a . 
scarlet-flowered  Honeysuckle  require  a sunny  or  shady  '■ 
situation,  and  also  the  common  wild  Honeysuckle  when  in 
the  garden  ? — F.  G.  H. 

1112. — Removing  flower-stalks.— Wiii  someone 
kindly  tell  me  whether  all  plants  are  better  lor  having 
their  flower-stalks  removed  when  the  flowers  are  over  it  ' 
they  are  not  required  for  seed  ? — B.  H. 


Second. — The  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  together 
with  the  name  and  description  of  the  object  shown,  should 
be  plainly  written  in  ink  on  the  back  of  each  photograph. 
This  is  important,  and  shouid  be  attended  to. 

Third. — Ali  oommunioations  relating  to  the  competition 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  and  marked  “ Photo- 
graphic Competition.”  Ail  competitors  wishing  their 
photographs  returned  if  not  successful,  must  enclose 
postage  stamps  of  sufficient  value  for  that  purpose. 


List  of  Prizes. 


First  Prize  for  the  best  collec- 1 

J • c J I,  a u.  i oEVEjS  Cj0INEAS» 

tion  of  garden  photographs  J 

Second  prize Four  Guine.as. 

Third  prize Three  Guineas. 

The  other  competitors  will  for  each  photograph 
chosen  receive  the  sum  of  half-a-guinea. 


In  addition  to  the  above  we  offer  the  following 
special  prizes  : — 

Flowering  Plants. — A special  prize  of  five 
guineas  to  the  sender  of  the  best  collection  of 
photographs  of  flowering  plants,  hardy  or  half- 
hardy,  grown  in  the  open  air.  This  series  may 
include  flowering  shrubs  of  all  sorts. 

Garden  Fruits. — A special  prize  of  five 
guineas  for  the  best  collection  of  photographs 
of  any  of  our  good  garden  fruits  : Grapes, 
Peaches,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  &c., 
or  bush-fruits,  to  be  shown  on  the  branches,  not 
in  dishes. 

Standard  Vegetables. — A special  prize  of 
three  guineas  for  the  best  collection  of  photo- 
graphs of  standard  vegetables. 

In  order  to  give  all  readers  ample  time  to 
prepare  good  photographs  the  competition  will 
be  kept  open  until  the  last  Saturday  in  October. 


1113. — Stoning  of  Grapes.— I have  a vinery  planted  { 

with  Black  Hamburghs.  Could  anyone  kindly  enlighten  , 
me  as  to  when  they  will  be  passed  the  atoning  period?  Tne  j 
berries  are  now  as  big  as  good  sized  Peas. — John  Mklro.se  » 

1114. — Fowl-manure  for  greenhouse  plants.  i 

—Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  in  what  manner  and  pro-  ^ 
portions  fowl-manure  should  be  used  as  a top-dressing,  ; 
and  for  liquid-manure  lor  ordinary  greenhouse  plants?—  .1 
PlIOSNIX.  i 

1115. — Nitrate  of  soda  for  Tomatoes.  — In  J 

Gardening,  June  21st,  page  224,  “ B.  C.  R.”  speaks  of  the  f 
value  of  nitrate  of  soda  as  a stimulant  tor  Tomatoes.  Will  K 
he  kindly  say  what  quantity  to  use,  and  how  best  to  apply  , 
it  ?— To.m  ato. 

1116. — Nitrate  of  soda  for  Tomatoes.— I am 
trying  to  grow  some  Tomatoes,  and  reading  that  nitrate 
of  soda  is  a good  stimulant,  I would  be  much  obliged  by 
someone  telling  me  when  and  what  strength  to  use  it  ? — 

A Novice. 


1117.— Removing  a Tborn-bedge.— I have  a , 
Thorn  hedge,  20  yards  long,  and  6 feet  hi^,  within  it  two  . 
fine  Hawthorns  of  12  feet  high.  Can  I remove  the  hedge  ' 
without  damaging  the  Thorns  or  the  trees,  and  if  so,  how  i- 
and  when  ? — R.  M. 

Ills. — Hare’s-foot  Ferns. — Will  someone  kindly  S 
inform  me  if  the  foot  of  these  Ferns  can  be  cut  off  from  9 
the  parent  stem  and  planted  in  another  pot,  or  must  i j 
wait  until  fronds  have  grown  from  the  foot  before  I attempt  V 
to  multiply  the  Fern  ? — L.  M.  H.  .9 

1119.— Uses  of  a small  frame.— Will  someone  .9 
kindly  tell  me  what  best  use  I can  put  a garden  frame  to  ? .* 
I can  sell  cut  flowers  and  flower  roots.  Size  of  frame,  .t; 
5 feet  long,  3 feet  3 inches  wide.  Would  it  be  any  use  . 
this  summer  ?— Old  Subscriber.  ■ t? 


1120.— Treatment  of  a Gardenia.— Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  how  to  treat  a Gardenia  in  a pot? 
When  should  it  bloom  in  an  unheated  greenhouse  in 
Jersey?  Frost  kept  out  by  a lamp.  Ought  the  Gardenia' 
to  stand  out-of-doors  in  summer?— St.  John’s,  Jersey. 


1121.— Clematis  dying.— I bought  three  Clematis 
this  last  autumn— Countess  of  Worcester,  Jackmani  alba, 
and  John  Gould  Veitch.  They  sent  out  some  delicate  ’ 
shoots,  which  died,  and  now  they  all  seem  dead.  Is  there 
any  chance  of  their  coming  up  from  the  root  ? — M.  E. 


821.— Galvanised  wire-netting  and  Cle- 
matis.— I can  relieve  “ Ignoramus’  ” anxiety  at  once  by 
saying  that  a neighbour  of  mine  has  a piece  of  wire-netting 
stretched  up  the  side  of  his  house  in  order  to  protect  a 
climber  from  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  I have  no  doubt 
the  querist  would  be  equally  successful.  “ Ignoramus  ” 
must  try  not  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  stem  unless  he 
uses  a netting  with  very  coarse  mesh. — Faloonbridge. 

Catalogue  received.  — Wholesale  Catalogue  of 
Bulbs,  (be.,  and  Strawberries.  E.  H.  Kreluge  & Sons, 
Haarlem,  Holland 


1122.  — Manure  for  Chrysanthemums  in  . 

pots. — Should  Chrysanthemums  in  pots  be  given  any  I* 
manure  now,  and  it  so,  what  kind  is  best,  and  should  it  be 
given  constantly  ? I have  plants  from  last  .vear,  and  also  w 
young  cuttings.  They  have  had  their  last  potting.— Mrs.‘‘^ 
Maltby.  ^ 

1123. — Marechal  Niel  Rose  in  a greenhouse.  , 

— I have  a Marechal  Niel  Rose  planted  out  in  the  green- 
house,  which  has  covered  the  space  allotted  to  it.  It  has  , 
bloomed  well  this  spring,  and  is  now  making  a lot  of  '9[ 
lateral  growth  like  a Vine.  When  ought  I to  prune  it.fS 
and  how? — W.  ■ 
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U24.— Crinum  erubescens.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  how  to  treat  Crinum  erubescens?  I have  it  in  a 
pot,  and  the  leaves  are  3 feet  hiprh.  When  should  it  bloom 
in  an  unheated  greenhouse  in  Jersey  ? Frost  kept  out  by 
a lamp.  What  does  the  bloom  resemble  in  colour  and 
form  ?— St.  John’s,  Jersey. 

1125.— Collection  of  vegetables.— What  vege- 
tablesought  I to  take  in  preference  for  thispurpose  at  shows 
held  the  second  and  third  weeks  in  August,  in  classes  of 
six  and  twelve  varieties,  and  would  several  varieties  of 
Potatoesor  any  other  vegetable  be  considered  by  the  judges 
as  more  than  one  variety  of  vegetable  ? — P.  W. 

112G. — Plant-leaves  eaten,  &c. — All  the  plants 
in  ray  garden  are  coming  up  with  the  leaves  eaten,  and 
in  the  case  of  my  young  Asters  the  leaves  are  quite  curled 
up  with  blight.  Can  anyone  tell  me  if  this  can  he 
remedied,  or  if  there  is  any  way  of  preventing  it  another 
year  ?— Vrry  Am.^teuihsii. 

1127. — Raising  Celery-plants.— I have  tried  to 
rear  some  Celery-plants  this  year.  The  seed  came  up  all 
right  ; but  when  the  seedlings  were  up  about  1 inch  in 
height,  they  did  not  grow  any  more  for  two  months.  How 
was  this  ? Will  someone  kindly  give  me  instruction  as  to 
how  to  ti-eat  them?  The  seed  was  sown  in  February. — 
A.  B.  C.,  Hinckley. 

1128. — Ixias  after  flowering  and  Babianas.— 

I should  be  glad  of  suggestions  as  to  the  treattnent  of 
I.xias  after  flowering?  Will  the  bulbs  flower  again  next 
season,  and  if  so,  may  they  be  left  in  the  warm  border 
where  they  ha\-e  done  well  ? Are  Babianas  likely  to  succeed 

under  the  same  conditions  that  have  suited  the  I.xias  ’ 

A.  M.  D. 

1129. — Spawning  a Mushroom-bed.— Will  some- 
one kindly  instruct  me  how  to  spawn  a Mushroom-bed  ? 
Should  the  spawn  be  laid  on  the  top  of  the  dung  or  buried 
in  it  ? I made  up  my  bed  firmly,  then  laid  the  pieces  of 
spawn  on  the  dung,  and  covered  with  soil  2 inches 

deep.  Is  this  right?  I have  had  but  poor  success 

—Mushroom. 

1130. — Pelargonium-flowers  going  mouldy. 
— I have  a span-roofed  greenhouse,  10  feet  by  8 feet.  It 
has  the  sun  all  the  day  long.  I should  be  glad  if  someone 
could  tell  me  why  my  flowers  of  Pelargoniums  go  dead 
when  they  have  been  out  about  two  days  ? They  do  not 
fall  off,  but  they  go  mouldy.  I have  the  glass  shaded  — 
N.  C.,  Hinckley. 

1131. — Seedling  Clematises.— I should  be  very 
glad  to  know  at  what  age  seedling  Clematises  begin  to 
blossom  ? I have  several  strong-growing  plants  of  raontana 
and  Stella  two  or  three  years  old,  both  in  the  greenhouse 
and  out-of-doors ; but  there  is  no  sign  of  blossoms  j'et. 

If  they  ever  should  blossom,  will  they  come  true  ?— Erin.  ' 


this  affect  the  Rose,  because  the  pipes  would,  of  course, 
pass  by  the  stem  of  the  Rose  under  the  stage  ? I should 
like  to  keep  the  heat  up  to  about  50  degs. — Jas.  W. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

1139. — Beetle  in  a garden  (//.  Samlerland).— The 
beetle  you  sent  is  a very  common  insect,  and  quite  harm* 
less  in  gardens.  I was  not  aware  that  it  can  be  considered 
otherwise.  When  I was  a boy  I always  heard  them  called 
“ soldiers.”  Their  scientific  name  is  Telephorus  lividus. 
— G.  S.  S. 

1140. — Making  Tobacco-water  fir.  T.  M.).—An 
ounce  of  common  Tobacco  will  make  a gallon  of  liquor  of 
good  strength.  Place  the  Tobacco  in  a piece  of  muslin  or 
thin  canvas,  arid  let  it  soak  in  the  water,  which  shoiilil  be 
hot  to  begin  with,  for  a few  hours,  squeezing  the  Tobacco 
occasionally  to  extract  the  juice. 

Building  large  greenhouses  [Jos.  ir. 
Morgan). — We  know  of  no  book  that  will  help  you  in 
this  matter.  As  you  have  had  no  experience  yourself,  it 
would  be  the  best  plan  to  consult  a practical  horticultural 
builder  (many  of  whom  advertise).  This  would,  we  feel 
sure,  be  your  cheapest  and  best  plan  in  the  end. 

1142.— Blight  on  fruit-trees  (H.  0.  E.).— Any- 
thing that  cleanses  the  young  growth  from  filth  and 
insects  is  beneficial  to  a fruit-tree,  and  washings  of  soap- 
suds and  water  are  very  useful  if  employed  in  time  ; but 
it  does  not  follow  that  a solution  of  soda  will  be  equally 
so,  as  if  given  too  strong,  it  will  be  hurtful.  Try  it  on  a 
branch  or  two  first,  and  regulate  the  strength  by  the  effect 
observed. 


1132. — Liliuin  auratum.— I bought  some  bulbs  of 
this  this  spring.  They  were,  I suppose,  imported  ones  ■ 
but  were,  however,  very  large  and  fine.  £ planted  them’ 
carefully  in  the  border,  putting  them  in  beds  of  silver 
sand  to  keep  them  from  rotting  ; but  only  one  has  come 
above  ground,  and  is  now  about  2 feet  high.  Is  there  any 
chance  of  the  rest  living  ?— Mrs.  L. 

1133. — Balsams  in  pots. —Could  “ .J.  o.  C.  ” 
“ E.  H.”  or  anyone  else  kindly  tell  me  why  my  Balsams 
as  pot-plants  do  not  assume  a branching  habit,  as  they 
are  in  flower,  and  I do  not  see  any  signs  of  them  doino' 
so  now?  I should  very  much  like  to  know,  as  I have 
lately  potted  some  more  seedlings  up  in  small  60’s.  Should 
they  be  pinched  back  to  make  them  have  the  desired  bushy 
appearance  ?—Youno  Professional. 

1134. — Description  of  Roses.— Could  any  good 

Rose  grower  kindly  give  me  the  following  information  ’— 
Is  Mdme.  Norman  Neruda  similar  in  foliage  to  Mdnie 
Gabriel  Luizet,  or  is  it  most  like  Heinrich  Schultheis’ 
Is  Mdlle.  Susanne  Rolocanachi  similar  to  Mdlle.  Eu»-^nie 
Verdier,  &c.,  in  foliage  ? Also,  is  the  foliage  of  The  Bride 
similar  to  that  of  Climbing  Devoniensis,  and  au'ain  is  the 
foliage  of  Grace  Darling  of  the  Gloire  de  Difon  tvne’- 
■locTOR  Pixel.  • 

Kalosanthes  (Orassulas).- 

Will  J.  0.  G.  kindly  give  me  some  information  about 
these  beautiful  flowers?  1st,  Is  there  only  one  coloured 
kind,  and  that  red  ? 2nd,  After  flowering  will  they  throw 
out  side-shMts  for  propagating?  3rd,  Do  they  require 
plenty  of  air,  plenty  of  water,  and  delight  in  the  sun  ’ 
4lh,  Does  syringing  hurt  them  ? 5th,  Are  they  liable  to 
aphis?  6th,  At  time  of  flowering  is  it  a sign  that  some- 
thing 13  wrong  when  the  under  or  lower  leaves  turn 
yellow? — Geo.  W.  Jessop. 

shoots,  &c. -I  have 
watched  with  interest  for  the  answer  to  query  915  Gar- 
DENi.xo  June  14th,  “ Vines  with  flat  shoots,”  as  I have  one 
in  exactly  the  same  condition— a Black  Hamburgh— in  a 
cool  greenhouse.  I had  to  cut  it  hard  back  last  year 
through  mildew  attacking  it.  It  has  two  rods,  each  about 
« feet  long,  which  are  flat,  with  numerous  side-shoots 
which  are  perfectly  round.  It  is  growing  in  a large  pot 
18  inches  in  diameter.  Would  “ J.  C.  C.”  kindly  tell  me 
‘■'duce  it  to  make  round  growth 
Tborde?  ?-^P„«itx^®  in 

1137. --Treatment  of  Aralia  Veitchi.— I have 
three  plants  of  Aralia  Veitchi  in  ray  stove-house  which  are 
^ PUf^^hased  them  about  a month  a<^o 
when  they  were  in  good  health  ; but  lately  the  foliage  has 

thfs"?  How  to  account  for 

this  I am  at  a loss.  The  house  has  been  kept  at  a tem- 
perature on  an  average  of  80  degs.,  and  on  no  occasion 

butnorLtZr  ‘■’’'‘h/i?  u®"®-  atmosphere  is  moist, 
the  TP  ’ ventilated  from  beneath 

fMhlle  ne  f"  T-''’?''®  kindlygive  me  a reason  for  my 
failure,  or  a few  hints  on  its  cultivation,  I shall  be  oblio-ed'? 
All  my  other  stove  plants  do  well.— Aralia  Veitchi.  ^ 

out  Roses  in  a greenhouse 

?feet  h-^h'’®  “,f’''®6"house,  14  feet  6 inches  by  8 feet  and 

abom  ^•l^f’eet  ‘^®  2 feet  wide  stage 

about  3 feet  from  the  ground.  The  heatino-  iiinea  w7ll 

cS  I plant  out^  a Mari^ 

the  su^^?frfh°^®'''>°''^®^'^®®'  Of  Noisette)  under 
WL  ^ ^ H up  through  the  stage  to  train  to  the 

a*  f J^®  .fuoonhouse  ? Would  it  be  better  for  the  heat- 

eu„e  of  the  stage,  or  f irther  underneath,  and  how  would 


1143. — Tree-Pern  (Too  High  For  House).— You  do 
not  say  if  your  plant  is  in  the  open  border,  or  in  a pot  or 
tub.  If  in  the  latter  case,  dig  a hole  and  sink  it ; but  if 
the  first  named  is  the  case,  I would  advise  you  to  wait 
until  the  plant  is  quiet  and  at  rest.  Y’ou  may  then  cut  it 
through  and  sink  it  to  whatever  depth  you  like.  I gave 
some  hints  upon  this  process  a time  back  in  the  pages  of 
Gardeninq,  which  see.— J.  J. 

1144. — Plants  for  a vinery  (-Y.  1'.  i?.).— Neither 
Cucumbers  nor  Vegetable  Marrows  would  succeed  under 
the  Vines.  You  could  grow  some  of  the  hardier  kinds  of 
Ferns;  also  Camellias,  Cytisus,  Coronillas,  and  similar 
plants,  which  flower  in  spring,  and  which  can  be  placed 
outside  before  the  Vines  offer  them  too  much  shade.  Cal- 
ceolarias, Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  &o.,  might  be 
kept  in  the  vinery  during  winter, 

1145. — Perns  on  pld  walls  (F.  IF.  //.).— if  small 
plants  are  obtained  in  spring  and  planted  between  the 
stones  or  bricks  with  a little  soil,  they  would  soon  become 
established,  and  speedily  form  a perfect  wall  fernery' ; or 
spores  might  be  sown  with  every  prospect  of  success. 
Walls  shaded  from  the  hot  sun  of  summer  are  best  suited 
to  this  purpose,  and  at  the  foot  of  such  a wall  a rockery 
might  be  made,  which  could  also  be  planted  with  Fern’s 
or  alpine  plants. 

1146. — Barked  Apple-trees  [A.  JT.).— We  think 
that  the  Apple-trees  will  probably  die.  The  only  thing 
that  can  be  done  is  to  cover  the  wounded  parts  with 
something  to  keep  the  air  out  until  new  bark  can  be 
formed  ; but  if  the  inner  bark  is  gone,  even  this  will  not 
avail.  A paste  made  up  of  clay  and  cow-manure  and 
placed  over  the  wounds  may  be  useful.  This  must  be 
secured  round  the  stems  of  the  trees  by  some  old  sacking 
or  carpet  bound  round  with  string. 

1147. — Hardy  Trea-Perns  (J.  My  hardy 

ones  are  looking  well,  and  nearly  all  of  them  just  at 
present  are  very  beautiful,  and  yet  you  thought  by  my 
not  saying  anything  about  them  this'  year  I had  failed, 
did  you  ? Nothing,  however,  is  farther  from  the  truth.  I 
had  a glass  roof  put  over  them  last  autumn,  but  did  not 
have  an  end  put  in,  and  the  stems  got  neglected  rather  at 
that  time  ; but  they  appear  to  have  made  up  their  crowns 
late,  and  they  are  late  in  coming  up  ; but  they  are  well 
established  now  and  fine. — J.  J. 


1148. — Hardy  Orchids  [E.  R.).—l  am  equally  as 
much  interested  in  these  plants  as  I am  in  tropical  kinds. 
Growers  at  home,  however,  have  fought  very  shy  of  them. 
As  you  succeed  so  well  with  Cypripedium  parviflorum, 
why  not  try  other  North  American  kinds,  of  which  I may 
name  C.  acaule,  spectabile,  macranthum,  and  occidentale, 
and  C.  japonicum  from  Japan,  Orchis  foliosa  from  the 
Island  of  Madeira.  Backhouse  & Sons,  of  York,  and  Ware, 
of  Tottenham,  are  the  most  likely  men  to  furnish  you  with 
lists  and  plants  of  these  things.— M.  B. 

1149. — Rock  plants  under  trees  (£7.  T.  R.).— 
We  fear  that  little  besides  Ferns  would  do  satisfactorily  in 
the  dense  shade  of  a Beech-tree.  Many  plants  grow  more 
freely  in  partial  shade  than  when  exposed  to  the  full  sun- 
light ; but  the  foliage  of  the  Beech  is  so  thick  that  flower- 
ing plants  cannot  live  under  it.  London  Pride,  the 
Wandering  Jew  Saxifrage,  and  the  various  kinds  of  Peri- 
winkles might  be  tried.  The  situation  is,  however, 
suitable  for  most  kinds  of  hardy  Ferns,  and  we  think  that 
the  best  plan  would  be  to  devote  it  to  their  culture. 

1150.  -Moving  Asparagus  [A.M. ). —As  the  Aspara- 
gus plants  were  only  set  outlast  March,  it  will  do  them  but 
little,  if  any,  harm  to  move  them  again  now.  Open  out 
trenches  6 inches  or  8 inches  deep,  and  wide  enough  to 
contain  the  roots  when  laid  outstraight.  Let  the  trenches 
be  3 feet  apart,  and  the  plants  18  inches  apart  in  them, 
coyer  the  crown  of  the  roots  about  1 inch  in  depth  with 
soil,  water  them  well  in,  and  mulch  at  once  with  manure. 
In  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  every  alternate  plant 
should  be  taken  out,  leaving  the  permanent  roots  3 feet 
apart . 

1151. — Vines  not  fruiting  [F.  F.  (?.).— Keep  the 
growth  of  the  Vines  thin  to  secure  well  ripened  wood. 
This  matter  is  often  neglected  by  amateurs  ; but  it  is  a 
most  essential  point  in  Grape  culture.  Probably  also  the 
roots  are  too  deep.  If  they  could  be  carefully  lifted  early 
in  September  and  brought  nearer  the  surface,  fruitfulness 
would  no  doubt  be  again  obtained.  When  the  lifting  is 
done  the  house  should  be  shaded  until  the  roots  are  active 
again.  Turfy-loam,  crushed  bones,  and  some  old  mortar 
rubbish  would  be  excellent  for  the  new  border,  and  the 
drainage  should  be  made  good. 


1152. — Damaged  Chestnut-branches  [G.E.M,). 
— I cannot  tell  what  has  caused  the  injury  to  j'our  Horse* 
Chestnut  shoots  from  the  one  forwarded.  I scarcely  think 
the  damage  is  caused  by  an  insect.  If  it  is,  you  should 
find  the  insect  in  them.— G.  S.  S. 

1153. — Diseased  Hollyhocks  [R.  F.  /?.).— Yes 
the  plants  are  very  badly  affected  with  the  Hollyhock 
Fungus  (Puccinia  malvacearum).  There  is  no  reliable 
remedy  for  it,  therefore  the  best  plan  is  to  pull  up 
and  burn  the  affected  plants  at  once.  Those  that  do  not 
seem  to  be  attacked,  should,  as  a precaution,  be  washed 
with  soapy  water,  in  which  a liberal  proportion  of  flowers 
of  sulphur  has  been  dissolved.  The  sulphur  will  settle  at 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  must  he  frequently  stirred 
up  when  the  water  is  beingused.  Sulphur  is  very  effective 
in  destroying  almost  any  Fungus,  and  may  this  one  in  its 
very  earliest  stages ; but  it  will  not  do  so  when  estab- 
lished. 

1154. — Worms  in  the  leaves  of  a plant  (J.  L. 

kttveet  and  Thos.  Atkinson). — Tne  worm  you  sent,  which 
was  found  on  the  leaves  of  a plant  in  your  garden,  is  one 
of  the  Hair-worms,  probably  Merra'is  albicans.  These 
worms  belong  to  the  order  Gordiacea,  the  next  order  to 
the  Nematode  worms,  and,  like  them,  passes  part  of  its 
existence  within  the  bodies  of  animals.  These  Hair-worms 
are  parasitic  in  the  bodies  of  insects,  and  in  a certain  stage 
of  their  existence  they  leave  the  body  of  their  host  and 
enter  the  earth  where  they  breed.  * They  are  perfectly 
harmless  in  gardens,  and  do  not  even  injure  the  insects 
they  inhabit.  These  Hair-worms  when  found  on  plants 
have  just  escaped  from  the  body  of  some  insect. — G.  3.  S. 

1155. — Plants  for  an  empty  room  [Brixtonian). 

—At  this  time  of  the  year  almost  any  of  the  ordinary 
plants  that  thrive  in  pots  may  be  grown  in  an  empty  room 
if  the  light  be  good  and  plenty  of  air  is  given.  For  fine  foliage 
have  India-rubber-plants;  gr^en  and  variegated  Aralias  ; 
a greenhouse  Palm  or  two,  such  as  Chamsrops  Fortune!  •’ 
a few  greenhouse  Ferns,  such  as  Adiantum  cuneatum  and 
Pteris  serrulata,  would  do ; and  for  flowering,  nothino- 
will  succeed  better  than  Zonal  and  Nosegay  Pelargoniums 
of  various  colours,  Fuchsias,  Petunias,  shrubby ’Calceo- 
larias, Balsams,  and,  indeed,  any  kind  of  greenhouse  plants 
that  may  be  in  season.  The  measure  of  success  attained 
must  be  determined  by  the  attention  given— light,  air 
and  other  conditions  essential  to  plant  life.  ’ ’ 

1156. — Propagating  Gooseberries  (Fort  View). 
-These  are  easily  increased  by  cuttings.  Weli-ripened 

shoots  taken  off  early  in  November,  and  cut  to  a length 
ofaboutafoot each,  removing fouror five  of  thebudsatthe 
bottom  of  each  shoot,  will  strike  root  freely  if  inserted 
firmly  in  a border  of  sandy  soil  as  soon  as  possible  after 
they  are  made.  'The  cuttings  can  be  planted  rather 
thickly  together,  say  about  6 inches  from  each  other  in 
the  row,  and  about  a foot  and  a half  between  the  rows  so 
as  to  be  able  to  walk  between  them  to  destroy  weeds.  'The 
soil  should  be  well  trodden  down  around  the  cutlino's,  so 
as  to  make  them  quite  firm  in  the  soil.  After  they’have 
remained  12  months  in  the  cutting  beds,  they  should  be 
transplanted  rather  thinly,  or  to  well  dug  and  manured 
ground. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tl^e  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post ^ and  that  we  cannot  under 
take  to  forward  letters  to  c(jr  respondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Doctor  Pinel.— Any  printer  will  print  the  labels  for 

yop- Enquirer. — The  stoves  advertised  are  generally 

satisfactory  for  the  purpose  of  heating  a small  greenhouse, 
and  we  cannot  recommend  any  one  dealer  in  preference 
to  another, — ■ — Gertrude  Maw. — A quite  common  sport  or 

freak  of  nature  with  the  Foxgloi’e. E.  Furse 

“Villa  Gardening,”  by  E.  Hobday,  Macmillan  & Co., 
London,  would  suit  you  very  well,  and  read  Gardesinu 

regularly. Mrs.  P.—lt  you  will  let  us  know  the  names 

of  the  Orchids  you  have  we  can  then  tell  you  how  to  treat 

them. E.  Hall  and  Rose  Fancier.— There  is  a note  on 

“Malformed  Roses”  in  Gardening,  June  28th,  frontpage, 
229,  that  will  g;ive  you  the  information  you  require.-  ° ' 

I ounq  Professional. — There  is  a note  on  winter-blooming 
Tree-Carnations  in  Gardening,  June  28th,  page  231, 
and  also  another  in  this  issue  of  the  paper,  page  247.’ 

These  notes  give  the  information  required. E.  M.  B.— 

The  best  plan  would  be  to  advertise.  We  cannot  insert  a 
query  which,  if  answered,  would  be  a free  advertisement. 

-L.  R.  C.— The  Vines  are  apparently  in  good  health. 

We  could  see  nothing  on  them  to  indicate  any  disease 
whatever.  Quite  the  contrary  ; they  looked  remarkably 

well. E.  L.  IF. — Celeriac,  Turnip-rooted  Celery,  is  as 

easily  raised  from  seed  in  the  spring  as  the  other 
kinds  of  Celery,  and  seed  can  be  obtained  through  any 
seedsman.  It  is,  of  course,  too  late  to  sow  now.  Some 
of  the  advertisers  in  this  paper  may  have  plants  for  sale. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

***  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  nam?  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 37,  SouthamqAon-street,  Strand,  London,  IF.C. 

Names  of  plants.  — IF.  Burton.— l,  Saxifraga 
crustata ; 2,  Sedum  album  ; 3,  Saxifraga  Aizoon  ; 4,  Saxi- 
fraga pedatifida ; 5,  Sedum  reflexum  ; 6,  Saxifraga  hyp- 

noides  var.  ; 7,  Sedum  rhodiola. T.  Monro. — Anoma- 

theca  cruenta. Black  North. — 1,  Ornithogalum  pyre- 

naicum ; 2,  Campanula  garganica  hirsuta  var.  ; 3,  Cam- 
panula persicifolia ; 4,  Unrecognisable ; 5,  Gerastium 

tomentosum  ; 6,  Sedum  acre. S.  G.  G.—\.  Amsinckia 

angustifolia  ; 2,  Hydrophyllum  canadense. J.  H.  M. — 

1,  Cynosurus  cristatus  ; 2,  Bromus  erectus  ; 3,  Lolium 

perenne;  4,  Bromus  mollis. E.  IF.— 1,  Asplenium 

bulbiferum  ; 2,  Polystiohura  angulare  var.  lineare. W. 

Ricfcley.— Wretched  specimens  ; too  bad  for  anything. 

M.  M.  S. — Adonis  pyrenaica. -Bee. — 1,  Azalea  viscosa  ; 

2,  Azalea  occidentalis. Monny  Musk. — 1,  Aconitum 

Lycoctonum  ; 2,  Polemonium  coeruleum  album  ; 3,  Helian- 
themum  species ; 4,  Asperugo  procumbens ; 6,  Vitis 
antarotica  ; 6,  Funkia  ovata  fol.  variegata ; 7,  Erigeron 
philadelphicus  ; 8,  Erigeron  glabellus  ; 9,  Carex  distans  ; 

Dianthus  viscidus ; 11,  Saxifraga  hypnoides. 

-C.  E.  — Helichrysum 

-Sisyrinohium  species. 


10, 

M.  G.  O. — Trifolium  minus, 
an  ten  narium. M iss  Kilvert.  ■ 
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F.  G.  //.—Apparently  a Passion-flower.  Send  when  in 

blossom. &-llJield.— Cretan  Mullein (Celsia  oretica). 

Fiuiiiiane.— Portugal  Laurel  (Gerasus  lusitanica). 

//.  //.— 1,  Iberis  sempervirens  ; 2,  Aubrietiadeltoides. 

S.  /).  L.— Apparently  a Hubus.  Send  fresher  specimen. 

Bmjdonia.—\  and  2,  Forms  of  the  Lady  Fern  (Athy- 

rium  Filix-fiBinina). H'.  A.,  Fli/inouth. — A form  of 

Turk’s  Gap  Lily  (Lilium  Martayon). H.  P.  //. — 

1,  Specimen  too  much  dried  up  to  recognise.  Send  again  ; 

2 GerasUum  tomentosum. J.  S.  B. — Astrantia  major. 

Revd.  W.  /'’.—.Apparently  a Lychnis  ; but  specimen 

was  a bad  one. Carl  Duiidrr. — Hemerocallis  flava. 

Zoe. — We  cannot  name  a plant  accurately  from  a single 

leaf.  Send  a good  specimen. A'.  1’.  Z. — Trop;colum 

polyphyllum.— — /».  Foster.— A white  form  of  the  Spanish 

Iris  (Iris  Xiphium). A.  Gminycr.— Dragon’s-mouth 

(Arum  crinitum),  notarare plant. J.  L.  D. — 1, Guelder 

Rose  (Viburnum  Opulus) ; 2,  Veronica  incana  ; 3,  Looks 
like  a Soldanella.  Send  flowers  ; 4,  Sisyrinchium  species 
apparently.  Send  better  specimen  ; 5,  Bugloss  (Echium 

vulyare). F.  H. — 1,  Gampanula  persicifolia;  2,  Japanese 

varfegated  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera  japonica  aureo-reticu- 

lata) ; 3,  Send  when  in  flower. -Y.  1’.  Z.—\,  Grataigus 

tanacetifolia ; 2,  Specimen  not  developed  enough ; 
3,  Lonicera  involucrata  ; 4,  Acer  campestre  ; 5,  Grataigus 
punctata;  (!,  Neillia  opulifolia ; 7,  Forsythia  viridissima. 

A.  j. — Sanguinariacanadensis. ■ I'em.— Polygonum 

viviparum. J/r.^.  Ijiishlnijtoii, — Benthamia  fragifera. 

M.  j\/.— Adonis  vernalis.  Leave  it  alone  now  and  top- 
dress  it  in  the  autumn. 


BEES. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

W aiTE  comb  honey,  obtained  in  sectional  boxes, 
is  far  superior  in  appearance  to  extracted  honey 
for  the  table,  and  as  it  is  worth  more,  and  as  the 
demand  for  it  is  good,  he  who  would  secure  the 
best  returns  for  his  bee-keeping  will  aim  at 
obtaining  as  much  section  honey  as  possible. 
One-pound  sectional  boxes,  filled  with  pure 
white  comb  honey  and  glazed  on  either  side, 
present  a most  beautiful  appearance,  and  find,  a 
ready  sale. 

SuPERiNC. — To  ensure  the  filling  of  the  sec 
tious  by  the  bees  the  first  thing  necessary  is  to 
have  stocks  very  strong  and  hives  crowded,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  super 
space  while  the  honey  flow  lasts.  In  order  to 
induce  the  bees  to  do  this  the  hive  may  be  con- 
tracted, removing  all  frames  not  containing 
brood,  and  closing  up  with  the  division-boards  ; 
the  bees  thus  crowded  have  no  option,  but  are 
obliged  to  store  their  honey  in  the  section-boxes 
at  the  top  of  the  hives,  or  in  those  at  the  side  of 
the  brood-nest,  queen-excluder  zinc  intervening. 
In  the  latter  position  the  bees  work  even  more 
readily  in  the  section-boxes  than  when  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  frames.  Having  so  crowded 
the  bees  as  to  leave  them  little  room  to  store 
honey  for  their  own  use  in  the  b'ldy  of  the  hive, 
feeding  must  be  attended  to  at  the  close  of  the 
honey  harvest,  and  it  will  be  done  liberally  and 
freely  when  it  is  remembered  how  the  sections 
of  white  comb  honey  were  obtained.  As  the 
sections  become  filled  they  should  be  removed, 
first  blowing  a little  smoke  amongst  them  to 
clear  them  of  some  of  the  bees,  taking  out  those 
that  are  sealed  over,  brushing  off  any  adhering 
bees  back  into  the  hive  or  on  to  the  alighting- 
board,  and  replacing  those  removed  with  fresh 
ones.  If  sections  of  comb  honey  are  to  be  sent 
away  or  marketed  they  should  be  packed  in  a 
properly-constructed  section-crate,  in  which 
they  will  be  protected  from  dust,  robber  bees, 
and  wasps,  and  travel  safely  by  rail. 

Extracting  surplus  honey. — If  extracted 
honey  be  preferred,  advantage  may  be  taken  of 
a good  honey-flow  by  removing  the  honey  from 
the  combs  by  means  of  the  extractor,  which,  if 
used  with  care,  leaves  the  combs  uninjured,  so 
that  they  can  be  returned  to  the  hive  to  be  re- 
filled by  the  bees  ; but  it  is  not  good  policy  to 
extract  from  combs  containing  brood.  The 
frames  of  combs  to  be  extracted  are  removed  from 
the  hive,  the  bees  brushed  or  shaken  off,  the  caps 
of  the  honey  cells  removed  with  an  uncapping 
knife,  and  the  combs  placed  in  the  revolving 
cage  of  the  extractor  ; a few  turns  of  the  handle 
throws  out  the  lioney  from  the  outer  sides  of  the 
combs.  The  cages  in  whicli  the  combs  are  placed 
are  suspended  on  pivots  at  opposite  corners,  so 
that  when  one  side  of  the  combs  has  been  ex- 
tracted they  can  be  swung  round,  which  brings 
the  combs  into  position  for  extracting  the  other 
sides.  Only  old  tough  combs  should  be  put  into 
the  extractor  ; new  combs  are  very  liable  to 
collapse  under  the  operation.  The  honey  is 
drawn  off  by  a valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  can  of 
the  extractor,  but  before  it  is  bottled  it  should 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  an  open  vessel  for  some 
days,  to  permit  the  watery,  unripe  honey  to  rise 
to  the  top  to  be  skimmed  off.  If  honey  be  put 


into  jars  or  bottles  immediately  after  being  ex- 
tracted fermentation  will  take  place ; but  if 
properly  ripened  it  will  keep  for  a very  long 
time.  Glass  honey-jars  or  bottles  are  now  made 
to  hold,  when  filled,  exactly  1 lb.,  so  that  in 
marketing  honey  weighing  can  be  entirely  dis- 
pensed witii.  Pure  extracted  honey  always 
granulates  in  a low  temperature,  this  being  a 
proof  of  its  purity. 

Queenless  hives.— Stock  hives  that  have 
given  ofif  swarms  are  sometimes  found  to  be 
queenless  through  the  young  queen  having  been 
lost  during  her  flight.  The  signs  of  the  loss  of 
a queen  are  a great  agitation  in  the  hive,  and 
the  bees  are  observed  running  about  over  the 
outside  of  the  hive  as  if  in  search  of  something. 
This  commotion  takes  place  for  two  or  three 
mornings,  when  they  gradually  settle  down,  but 
do  not  seem  to  work  with  the  will  and  vigour 
they  formerly  did.  In  a queenless  colony  drones 
are  not  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  honey  sea- 
son as  they  are  in  perfect  colonies  ; but,  there 
being  no  increase  of  population  to  take  the  place 
of  the  bees  dying  off  from  natural  causes,  the 
stock  dwindles  and  dies  out.  A colony  in  this 
condition  may,  however,  be  saved  if,  on  the 
appearance  of  the  signs  above  stated,  a queen 
cell  containing  a young  queen  be  introduced 
into  the  hive,  placing  it  between  the  combs,  to 
which  the  bees  soon  affix  it.  The  embryo 
queen,  receiving  proper  attention  from  the  bees, 
comes  forth  in  due  course  and  is  accepted  as  the 
future  monarch  of  the  hive.  A frame  of  comb 
containing  eggs  and  brood  introduced  into  a 
queenless  hive  will  also  be  the  means  of  saving 
it,  as  the  bees  will  immediately  fashion  royal 
cells  round  some  of  the  worker  eggs  or  grubs 
and  rear  queens  from  them  ; but  tlie  best  and 
most  expeditious  way  of  setting  up  a queenless 
colony  is  by  giving  it  a fertile  queen. 

S.  S.  G.,  Parhstone, 


BIRDS. 


QUERIES. 


1101.— Rearing  pheasants.  — Will  “DoulUns" 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  real'  yoimj;  pheasants,  what  food 
they  should  get,  and  any  other  information  he  can  give 
me  about  them?  I have  tried  often  to  rear  them  before 
but  they  always  died,  and  I think  it  must  have  been 
because  I gave  them  the  wrong  kind  of  food.  J.  M 
Antrim. 


11 6'2.— Management  of  young  ring-doves.— 
Will  anyone  kindly  give  me  information  regarding  the 
management  and  rearing  of  young  ring-doves  ? What  food 
should  they  get?  And  during  the  laying  season  should 
the  parent  birds  be  separated? — Bird-f-vncier. 


REPLIES. 

970.  —Breeding  cockateels. — In  reply  to 
“ M.  B.  G.,”  I may  say  that  I bred  twenty- 
eight  of  these  birds  last  year  from  two  pairs.  I 
will  just  say  what  I do.  I give  them  old  butter- 
tubs,  half-filled  with  sawdust,  and  a hole  large 
enough  for  them  to  get  in.  Of  course  tlie  tubs 
are  well  scalded  out  before  putting  the  sawdust 
in  them ; also  tlie  lids  are  put  on,  so  that  it  is  fairly 
dark  inside.  They  sit,  I think,  about  eighteen 
days.  All  they  want  is  Millet,  Canary,  and 
Hemp-seed,  each  seed  in  a separate  box,  and 
fresh  soaked  bread  every  morning. — E.  M.  L.  C. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 


QUERIES. 


1157.— Eggs  with  greenish  yolks.  — Would 
“ Boulting  ” kindly  tell  ilie  what  causes  new-laid  eggs  to 
have  greenish  instead  of  yellow  yolks?  I keep  more  than 
a hundred  fowls,  and  feed  them  upon  Barley  and  Maize. 
They  have  plenty  of  sheds,  hen-houses,  and  an  acre  of  field 
to  run  in.  They  lay  well ; hut  a few  of  the  eggs  are  con- 
stantly as  described. — W.  II.  B. 


1158. — Preserving  eggs  in  lime.— Will  “ E.  B. 
(see  Gardening,  June  14th,  page  216),  kindly  state  whether 
it  is  essential  that  the  jars  containing  the  eggs  should  be 
kept  perfectly  air-tight  ? — W.  Hollis. 

1159.  — Silver  - laced  Wyandottes.  — Would 
“Boulting”  kindly  tell  me  the  points  of  this  breed?  I 
bought  a setting  from  an  advertiser.  Four  seem  much 
alike— that  is,  the  feathers  hlack,  with  a white  cap,  and 
one  is  exactly  like  a Scotch  grey.  The  four  have  what 
promise  to  be  lose  combs  ; the  other  a single  ?— Mrs.  L. 

]160.— Ducks  dying.- Gan  anyone  kindly  tell  me 
the  cause  of  my  ducks  dying?  They  come  out  in  the 
morning  quite  well,  but  on  going  to  feed  them  again  later 
1 have  three  times  found  three  and  four  lying  dead,  and 
nothing  to  show  the  cause  of  their  death.  They  were 
hatched  by  ducks,  and  brought  up  in  one  of  Hillier’s 
mothers.  They  are  now  two  months  old,  and  sleep  in 
a coop  with  no  bottom,  on  straw,  in  an  outhouse.  They 
are  in  a yard  shaded  in  parts  by  trees,  and  have  no  water, 
except  a small  portion  for  drinking.  I feed  them  on 
porridge.  Barley-meal,  and  Sprot’s  food ; also  a little 
Wheat  and  green  food  at  times.— T.  H. 


Although  I failed  to  rear  these  birds,  owing  to  the 

sudden  illness  and  death  of  the  hen,  I can  answer  the 
questions  asked  by  “ M.  B.  G.”  When  breeding,  the  birds 
should  be  supplied  with  Oats  and  a tin  of  Abraham  s 
Mixture  for  Insectivorous  Birds,  in  addition  to  their  usual 
diet  of  Ganary  and  Millet.  The  eggs  should  hatch  out  m 
three  weeks. — A.  G.  Butler. 


972.— Pood  for  the  nonpareil  finch.— 

The  bird-fancier  who  directed  you  to  feed  this 
finch  mostly  on  meal-worms  could  have  known 
very  little  about  the  bird  which  he  sold  to  you. 
Meal-worms  should  always  be  given  sparingly 
even  to  soft-billed,  and  still  more  so  to  hard- 
billed, birds.  One  or  two  meal-worms  a day  are 
amply  sufficient,  and  if  possible  it  is  better  to 
vary  these  with  green  caterpillars,"  flies,  white 
butterflies,  or  moths.  The  nonpareil,  however, 
should  be  fed  principally  on  Millet  and  Canary - 
seed,  both  white  Millet  and  Millet  in  the  ear 
being  given.  Sprays  of  the  latter  can  be  ob- 
tained from  most  corn-chandlers  at  about  2s.  6d. 
per  bundle  of  50  sprays.  It  is  very  beneficial 
to  most  foreign  finches,  as  it  not  only  gives  tliem 
variety  but  it  amuses  them  to  pick  out  the  seed 
from  the  husk.  If  they  will  eat  it  a little  Water- 
cress is  also  a good  thing,  but  some  specimens 
both  of  this  and  other  species  will  not  look  at 
it. — A.  6.  Butler. 


rPANNED  NETTING  for  preserving  fruit- 

-i-  trees,  flower-beds,  &c.,  from  frost  and  blight ; square 

_ . ! .-I.... : vxn  i/4  /\n  all  rkt*/ioi*a  nMPdt 


_ wer-uoua,  on^.,  iiwu.  — »"r,'  square  i 

vatds  for  is.  Sent  any  width ; carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over 
5a  1 do  not  require  payment  till  you  have 
approved  of  the  Netting.  Note  the  address.— HY.  JOHN 
GA3SON,  Fish  Merchant,  Bye. 


TAJHAT  OFFERS?  — Cucumber  or  Foreiug- 

VV  house,  span-roof,  portable,  12  feet  Boiler  Pipes,  Plant, 


Ac.,  packed’ perVail.  ’ tasli.-j.  BREEB,  Esq  , care  of 
Elliott,  Gardener,  16  York-place,  Stoke,  Bevouport. 


REPLIES. 

872.— Preserving  eggs  in  lime.— The  following 
is  a prescription  which  can  be  relied  upon  to  turn  out  a good 
article  : Boil  II  Ib.  of  unslaked  lime  and  1 lb.  of  common 
salt  in  four  gallons  of  water  for  fifteen  minutes.  Then 
strain  the  mixture  so  as  to  remove  rubbish,  &o.,  and  when 
cold  the  liquid  will  be  ready  to  receive  the  eggs.— Boult- 
ing. 


U QLUGICIDE,”  Registered.— Certain  death 
O to  Slugs;  harmless  to  Plant,  Vegetable,  and  Animal 

_ . _ ..  ..  ..  _“r-«  ’ A ..A  ac/xiira  orhAn  BnrtnKie/1 


Life  • delicate  Seedlings  are  absolutely  secure  when  sprinkled 
with  “ Slugicide,"  Is.  6d.  per  box,  post  free.— The  Slugicide 
Co.,  6,  Maryleport-st.,  Bristol,  and  all  Seedsmen. 

A WONDERFUL  TOOL '.—THE  “ ERADI- 
-ci  GATING  WEBBER  ” (G.  R.  King's  Patent),  2s. ; extra 
strong,  2s.  6d,  postage,  3d.  Boes  .twenty  tames  the  work  of 
hand  without  soiling  the  fingers.— PATENTEE,  Torquay. 


966.— Po"wIs  losing  their  feathers.— 

I thiuk  some  insect  vermin  must  be  at  the  root 
of  the  mischief,  so  far  as  the  parts  underneath 
are  concerned.  This  might  be  remedied  by 
dusting  some  insect  powder  amongst  the 
feathers,  and  it  would  also  be  well  to  mix  some 
sulphur  with  the  ashes  in  which  the  birds  clean 
themselves.  The  cock’s  feathers  might  have 
disappeared  through  the  hens  eating  them ; 
this  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence  in  confined 
runs.  The  hens’  heads  and  backs  have  been 
spoiled  through  the  attentions  of  the  cook,  and 
can  only  be  prevented  at  this  season  by  keeping 
the  sexes  separate  for  the  greater  part  of  each 
day,  or  by  putting  more  hens  in  the  pen. 
There  need  be  no  fear  of  the  eggs  not  being 
fertilised  properly,  as  an  active  cock  at  this 
season  will  answer  for  a large  numbers  of  hmis, 
and  in  all  probability  the  influence  of  his  visits 
is  felt  for  a much  longer  time  than  in  cold 
weather. -Doubting. 


Bana  WltXUJUb  a^***^B  me  > — r 

COMBINATION  ATTRACTOR.  — Insect, 

Vj  grub,  and  pest  killing  Food  for  orchard,  garden,  gree^ouae. 
fvamA  Rliiffs-  anails.  emmets,  beetles,  weevils,  ear- 


pit,  frame,  &c.  Slugs,  snails,  emmets,  beetles,  we^ils,  ear- 
wigs, wireworm,  woodlice,  caterpillars,  leather-jimkets,  and 
many  others  are  attracted  by  it  to  feed  ai^  dm. 
from  all  Chemists,  or  wholesale  from  the  Manufacturer 
W H.  SAMSON,  42,  Earl-street,  Maidstone. 


rpO^LORISTS,  Nurserymen,  Landscape  and 
J.  Market  Gardeners.— For  disposal,  under  tb® 
the  will  of  the  late  proprietor,  an  old-established  business  of 
the  kbove.  situate  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  towns  on  the 
south  coast,  doing  a large  trade,  annual  turnover  between 
« 000  and  £6,000.  To  be  SOLB  as  a going  concern  or 
arrangements  could  be  made  with  son  of  late  ® 

partnership.  Strictest  investigation  courted,  and  every 
mation  given  to  bona-fide  intending  purchasers.  Address  m 
firlt  Tnstance  to-“R.  B.”  at  Horncastle's,  Cheaps.de 
London,  E.C. 


H”"  EAD  GARDENERS.— John  Laing  & Sons 

can  at  present  recommend  with  every  confidence  se^M 
energ.tic  and  practical  Men  of  tested  ability  and 
character  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  in  want  of  Gardeners  and 
Bailiffs,  and  Head  Gardeners  for 

Single-handed  Situations,  can  be  have  fuU 

lars  by  applying  at  Stanstead  Park  and  Rutland  Park  iNur 
series,  Forestr-hill,  London.  8.E. 


LiUUUVJli,  ~ 

■ranted.— Young  Gardener  for  New£ound- 
VV  land  Wo  ‘ " 


Work  mostly  under  glass.  Engagement  for  three 
..*f  I V./VVW/X  if  Anorn-crpinent  not  con- 


,_Lier  ----- 

years.,  passage  paid  out  and  hom^^^^^ 


tinned.'  Wages  £1  per  week 
Box  405,  G.P.O.  Manchester. 


TOREMAN  of  Flower  Garden,  active  man, 

X must  have  a good  knowledge  of  Roses.-  H.  Y.,  care 


muse,  navt!  » kuuva  — i w n 

Editor,  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  tv.L. 
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S’RUIT. 

STRAWBERRIES  ON  BANKS. 

There  is  no  more  profitable  way  of  utilising  th 
surface  of  banks  than  planting  them  with  St^a^\ 
berries  ; but  the  results  obtained  will  depend 
good  deal  on  the  aspect  of  the  banks  and  th 
nature  and  depth  of  the  surface-soil.  Wit 
regard  to  the  first,  there  will  be  no  choice,  bu 
as  regards  the  soil  it  is  quite  possible  to  improv 
it  if  required.  In  every  case  it  is  necessary  t 
break  up  the  surface  to  a depth  of  6 inches,  ani 
if  the  soil  is  not  good  some  fresh  earth  shouh 
be  spread  on  the  top,  but  before  it  is  laid  on 
dressing  of  rotten  manure  should  be  applied 
Steep  banks,  however,  are  not  convenient  to  d< 
much  with  in  regard  to  digging  and  manuring 
Ihe  best  way  of  making  the  most  of  them  is  ti 
clean  the  ground  of  all  weeds  and  rubbish,  an( 
then  spread  on  the  surface  a dressing  of  soo 
Jth  mch  thick,  and  then  to  pick  over  tin 
iDank  to  a good  depth  with  a mattock,  work 
mg  the  soil  up  fine  as  the  work  proceeds.  I 
this  IS  done  in  a proper  manner  the  soot  will  ge 
well  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  serve  as  a stimu 
lant  for  the  intended  crop.  The  soot,  however 
had  better  not  be  applied  until  the  plants  ar( 
ready  to  go  out.  The  beginning  of  Septembei 
13  a good  time  to  plant  such  places,  as  there  it 
then  a chance  of  getting  showery  weather  tc 
enable  the  plants  to  make  new  roots  quickly 
With  regard  to  the 

Best  sorts  to  grow  on  banks,  I do  nol 
advise  anyone  to  plant  the  large-fruited  kinds, 
such  as  President,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Sir  J.  Paxtom 
these  are  not  so  well  suited  for  such  positions 
as  some  others.  My  choice  would  be  one  of  th« 
following  three:  Black  Prince,  Vicomtess« 
Hericart  de  Thury,  or  Keen’s  Seedling.  I have 
known  the  last-mentioned  sort  to  bear  early  and 
good  crops  on  banks  ; where  the  soil  is  light  and 
poor  the  first  named  is  more  likely  to  succeed. 
I or  positions  with  a south-west  or  west  aspect 
the  second-named  sort  would  be  best,  as  it  is 
ar  y and  free  bearing.  It  is  very  necessary  to 
select  plants  with  a good  number  of  roots,  so 
that  they  can  be  planted  rather  deep  and  firmly 
set  in  the  ground,  or  a heavy  storm  of  rain  will 
wash  them  out  of  the  soil  before  they  get  rooted. 
It  IS  best  to  put  in  the  plants  rather  thickly  in 
the  first  place,  and  to  remove  every  alternate 
one  at  the  end  of  twelve  months.  When  thinned 
out  the 

Permanent  tlants  should  be  about  15  inches 
tliat  the  runners 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  their  own  way,  as, 
unless  the  plants  stand  thick  enough  to  shade 
®"rface  of  the  ground,  the  probability  is 

t mp  drought  just  at  the 

time  the  fruit  is  swelling  and  ripening.  The 
reader  must  not  understand  me  to  mean  that  all 

It  is  better  to 

whin  .1®""  undisturbed  until  late  in  the  autumn, 
weilroaf'^  should  be  gone  over  and  the 

belnl  f runners  that  have  rooted  taken  out, 
I h'rve  already  said,  to  leave 
sunIpp^*  m furnish  leaves  to  shade  the 

iti.  hL  / mentioned  before  that 

cross  the  bank  and  not  straight  up  it.  The 
d die  should  be  about  2 inehea  deep  ; they  will 


then,  to  a certain  extent,  prevent  the  earth 
from  being  washed  down  by  heavy  rains.  An 
annual  dressing  of  sooi  early  in  the  spring  every 
year  will  keep  such  beds  in  bearing  for  five  or 
six  years,  but  the  grower  must  not  expect  such 
heavy  crops  or  such  fine  fruit  from  banks  as  he 
would  obtain  from  better  cared-for  plantations 
on  level  ground.  J.  C.  C. 


WATERING  VINE-BORDERS.- 

Now  that  Vines  are  heavily  taxed  in  swelling 
up  their  crop  of  fruit  is  the  time  to  help  them 
with  plenty  of  liquid  food,  for  the  amount  of 
water  that  it  requires  to  thoroughly  moisten  the 
i soil  of  a Vine-border  for  a depth  of  2 feet  will 
hardly  be  credited  by  those  who  have  had  little 
experience  in  such  matters  ; and  hundreds  of 
Vines  fail  year  after  year  for  lack  of  sufiicient 
moisture,  as  the  owners  are  deluded  by  the  sur- 
face looking  moist  after  they  have  applied  a few 
cansful  of  water,  and  the  feeding  roots  are  left 
as  dry  as  ever.  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
vinery  border  is  made  a little  higher  on  the  sur- 
face than  the  general  level,  and  if  that  surface 
gets  hard  through  treading  on  or  any  other 
cause,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  heaviest 
rains,  that  ought  to  inoisten  the  roots  thoroughly, 
will  run  off  into  the  low-lying  portions,  and  do 
very  little  towards  wetting  the  lower  roots, 
for  summer  rain  comes,  as  a rule,  very  hastily, 
and  unless  the  surface  of  the  border  is  broken 
up  and  left  so  that  the  rain  can  penetrate  where 
it  falls,  there  is  a great  loss  of  water  to  the 
roots.  I find  it  best  at  this  time  of  year  to 
lightly  fork  up  the  surface,  and  then  put  on  a 
coat  of  rough  manure,  and  on  this  pour  the 
water  by  pail  or  bucketsful,  so  as  to  carry  the 
nutriment  down  to  the  lowest  roots,  and  no 
work  done  in  a garden  is  better  repaid  than 
this,  for  one  can  almost  see  the  Grapes  grow  and 
swell  out  after  they  have  been  thinned  out  and 
the  soil  saturated  with  moisture.  I have  fre- 
quently known  Vines  suffer  from  water-logged 
borders  in  winter,  as  the  roots  soon  perish  ; but 
I never  yet  knew  a summer  so  wet — at  least, 
in  the  South  of  England — that  artificial  water- 
ing was  not  beneficial  to  the  Vines  during  the 
time  of  swelling  the  crop.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  weight  of  the  Grapes  very  much 
depends  on  the  free  use  of  the  water-pot  in 
summer.  J.  Q., 


1113. — Stoning  of  Grapos. — The  stoning 
usually  takes  place  when  the  berries  are  about 
half  way  through  their  growth.  The  stoning 
period  varies  in  length,  according  to  v'ariety  and 
condition  of  treatment,  from  a month  to  five 
weeks,  and  cannot  be  hurried  with  a high  tem- 
perature without  risk.  Grapes  which  are  only 
as  large  as  Peas  have  not  yet  reached  the  stoning 
period.  During  the  time  the  seeds  or  stones  are 
forming  no  perceptible  growth  of  berry  takes 
place,  but  rapid  progress  commences  as  soon  as 
the  seeds  are  formed. — E.  H. 

Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  at  this  time  of 

year,  take  about  six  weeks  to  complete  the 
stoning  process.  The  first  indication  they  give 
that  they  have  passed  through  the  period  of 
seed- forming  is  that  the  lateral  shoots  begin 
to  grow  faster.  They  also  soon  show  an  increase 
in  the  si:«e  of  the  berries  when  the  stoning  sea.son 


is  past.  If  you  take  notice  you  will  observe 
that  while  seeds  are  being  formed  the  lateral 
growth  is  not  so  vigorous  as  before  and  after 
that  time,  so  that  with  a little  observation  you 
will  soon  be  able  to  decide  this  question  for 
yourself. — J.  0.  G 

994.  — Forcing  Strawberries.  — Un- 
less “ Hope  ” has  had  some  amount  of  ex- 
perience in  the  forcing  of  Strawberries  he 
must  not  expect  any  great  measure  of  success  at 
first  in  attempting  to  obtain  ripe  fruit  so  early 
as  Eebruary  or  March.  To  do  so  in  April  and 
May  is  a different  and  much  more  easy  matter ; 
still,  it  is  to  be  done,  and  there  is  nothing  like 
trying.  The  first  thing  is  to  provide  the  plants. 
The  best  varieties  for  early  forcing  are  un- 
doubtedly Garibaldi,  also  known  as  Vicomtesse 
H.  de  Thury,  Black  Prince,  and  President. 
Especially  if  a succession  of  fruit  is  required  I 
should  advise  growing  a proportion  of  all  three 
varieties,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  the  first  two.  It  is 
never  a good  plan  to  put  all  the  eggs  in  one 
basket  unless  you  are  perfectly  sure  of  your 
ground.  It  is  useless  trying  to  force  old  stools  ; 
early  and  strong  runners  of  the  previous  year 
must  be  alone  employed.  These  cannot  be  got  to 
work  too  soon  ; indeed,  they  ought  to  be  already 
rooting  and  beginning  to  set  up  a separate 
existence.  To  obtain  early  runners  it  is  a good 
plan  to  have  a few  stock  plants  growing  in  a 
warm  and  sheltered  situation,  and  keep  all 
flower-buds  picked  off  as  they  appear  ; this 
diverts  the  energies  of  the  plants  into  forming 
runners  instead  of  fruit,  and  these  are  corres- 
pondingly early  and  vigorous.  As  soon  as 
possible  layer  them  into  small  pots  (3  inches  in 
diameter)  or  on  pieces  of  turf.  Keep  moist, 
and  when  well  rooted  sever  them  from  the 
parent  plants.  Get  them  placed  in  the 
fruiting-pots  as  soon  as  possible.  These  should 
be  5 inches  to  5J  inches  across  (large  48’s  or 
40’s)  for  early  work,  and  6 inches  (32’s)  for  the 
later  batches.  When  rooted  well  feed  them 
moderately  with  liquid-manure  for  a time,  but 
get  the  growth  finished  and  thoroughly  matured 
by  exposure  to  sun,  &c.,  and  the  plants  at  rest 
as  early  as  can  be  managed,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  remain  dormant  for  a time  before  being  started 
again.  To  fruit  in  February  the  first  batch  must 
be  brought  under  cover  by  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber at  latest.  45  degs.  to  50  degs.  by  day  is 
plenty  until  the  flower-stems  begin  to  rise,  when 
they  may  have  a little  more  warmth  ; but  it  is  use- 
less to  hurry  them  at  all  until  the  fruit  is  set.  A 
genially-moist  atmosphere  and  plenty  of  light 
tends  to  encourage  growth  almost  as  much  as 
the  warmth.  Keep  tlie  soil  on  the  dry  side 
until  the  flowering  is  over,  but  not  too  much  so. 
When  in  bloom  the  plants  must  stand  near  the 
glass,  a dry  atmosphere  be  aimed  at,  and  all 
expanded  flowers  be  fertilised  by  baud  every 
forenoon  when  the  sun  shines.  As  soon  as  the 
berries  are  set  thin  them  to  nine  or  ten  of  the 
best  on  each  plant,  give  more  heat  and  root- 
moisture,  and  commence  feeding  with  liquid- 
manure,  &c. , but  cautiously  at  first.  The  plants 
must  now  never  become  dry,  and  the  foliage 
be  vigorously  syringed,  whenever  safe  to  do  so, 
to  keep  down  red-spider.  At  this  stage  the 
plants  will  stand  any  reasonable  degree  of  heat, 
and  in  the  close,  moist  warmth  of  a stove  the 
berries  attain  a large  size  ; but  to  develop  flavour 
fresh  air  and  a.  moderately-dry  atmosphere  are 
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necessary.  In  a vinery  the  berries  swell  np 
well,  but  the  plants  should  bo  removed  to  a 
more  dry  and  airy  atmosphere  as  soon  as  the 
first  signs  of  colouring  appear,  or  the  fruit  will 
be  deficient  in  flavour.  The  supply  of  water 
should  also  be  again  reduced  towards  the  last. — 
B.  U.  R 

1136.— Vines  with  flat  shoots,  &c.— 

The  information  you  send  respecting  your  treat- 
ment of  the  Vine  and  its  results  substantiates 
what  I said  in  the  reply  to  the  question  you 
refer  to  as  the  cause  of  the  shoots  coming  flat. 
You  say  yoii  cut  the  Vine  hard  back.  In  doing 
so  you  no  doubt  cut  back  to  a latent  bud,  hence 
the  cause  of  the  new  shoots  coming  flat,  as  I 
pointed  out  before,  was  the  usual  result  of 
pruning  back  to  old  hard  wood  where  there 
were  latent  buds.  With  regard  to  the  latter 
part  of  your  enquiry  I cannot  tell  you  what  to 
do  to  make  the  flat  growth  round.  If  I could 
it  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  you  or  the  Vine. 
What  you  want  is  fruit.  Whether  you  get  that 
from  round  wood  or  flat  is  a matter  of  no  conse- 
quence. The  point  that  interests  me  most  is 
whether  you  will  get  any  fruit  at  all  nextyear  from 
these  flat  shoots.  As  I have  said  before  the  wood 
from  latent  buds  is  not  generally  fruitful  the 
first  year,  but  if  you  spur  back  the  side-shoots 
the  spurs  so  formed  will  no  doubt  be  fruitful 
the  second  year,  if  not  the  first.  Was  it  not  a 
mistake  to  cut  the  Vine  back  because  it  had 
been  attacked  with  mildew  ? I think  so.  You 
should  have  given  the  rods  a dressing  of  Gis- 
hurst  compound  in  the  winter,  which  would 
have  destroyed  all  the  germs  of  that  disease. 
You  had  better  plant  the  Vine  out  in  a border. 

— J.  C.  C. 

929. — Management  of  an  outdoor 
Grape-Vine. — The  easiest  method  of  pruning 
and  training  out-of-door  Grape-Vines  is  the 
worst,  and,  as  a consequence,  they  soon  get  into  a 
state  of  barrenness.  This  usualmethod  of  pruning 
is  to  cut  the  young  shoots  back  to  the  main  rods 
year  after  year,  until  the  “ spurs,”  as  gardeners 
term  the  cut  portions  left  on  the  rods,  are  so 
crowded  that  the  shoots  are  too  weakly  to  pro- 
duce bunches.  The  old  rods  are  often  too 
closely  placed  together,  and  that,  with  the 
crowded  spurs,  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for 
few  or  no  fruitful  branches.  The  old  rods  should 
be  well  thinned  out  and  young  growths  trained 
up  in  their  places,  which  will,  in  a year  or  two, 
replace  the  old  ones,  and  the  young  wood  pro- 
duced from  these  young  rods  will  be  sure  to 
produce  fruitful,  lateral  branches. — J.  D.  E. 


THSl  OOMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

ExtracU  from  a garden  diary  <'rom  Jidy  \2th 
to  Jidy  \9th. 

Commenced  to  bud  Roses.  Shall  do  the  Brier  stocks 
first,  and  then  begin  Manettis.  Prepared  cutting-bed  in  a 
frame  for  striking  anything  and  everything  good  in  the 
way  of  hardy  plants.  Commenced  layering  Carnations. 
Some  of  the  plants  have  not  yet  made  sufficient  growth. 
Shall  do  those  which  are  ready,  and  take  the  others  when 
the  grass  is  fit.  Watering  here  would  have  been  a heavy 
business  if  I had  not  taken  the  precaution  to  have  mulched 
freely.  Tied  Dahlias,  and  thinned  the  shoots  where 
necessary.  The  perennial  Candytufts,  Iberis  semper- 
virens,  and  others,  are  rather  difficult  to  strike  from 
cuttings  ; or,  at  least,  they  root  much  more  easily  when 
layered.  Daphne  Cneorum  and  Lithospermum  fruti- 
cosum  may  be  layered  now.  I always  propagate  a few 
young  plants  annually  to  keep  up  a stock.  The  Chrysan- 
themums, which  are  all  now  in  their  flowering  pots,  are 
making  rapid  progress,  and  require  a frequent  look  over 
to  tie  to  the  supports.  Damping  the  foliage  is  done  twice 
a day.  In  dry  weather  it  will  not  be  easy  to  keep  the 
leaves  fresh  without  frequent  syringing  or  damping  with 
the  rosed-pot.  Removed  laterals  from  Grapes  just  begin- 
ning to  colour,  including  Muscats  with  Hamburghs,  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater  and  Madresfield  Court  at  the  cool  end. 
The  house  is  rather  a long  one,  and  there  is  a difference  of 

several  degrees  between  the  femperature  of  one  end  and 

the  other.  As  a rule,  I think  Grapes  are  morf>  easily 
managed  in  good-sized  houses  than  in  small  ones.  There  is 
less  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  red-spider,  and  scalded 
berries  are  less  often  met  with  in  the  large  struc- 
tures. The  reason  lor  this  is,  I suppose,  thatthe  atmosphere 
is  never  in  a sluggish  condition,  and  this  shows  the 
necessity  of  very  careful  ventilation  of  the  small  house,  as 
it  soon  gets  stuffy  and  hot,  and  a breeding  place  lor  all 
kinds  of  insects,  mildew,  &c.  Trained  specimen  Alla- 
mandas.  The  growth  has  hitherto  been  tied  on  wire 
near  the  glass  to  induce  plenty  of  flower-buds  to  form,  and 
this  having  been  accomplished,  the  shoots  have  been  taken 
down  and  tied  to  the  wire  trainer.  When  treated  in  this 
way  the  plants  will  be  a mass  of  bloom  shortly.  Dipla- 
denias.  Bougainvilleas,  Stephanotis,  and  Clerodendrons, 
flower  with  great  freedom  when  trained  near  the  glass.  If 
the  pots  can  be  placed  in  such  a position  that  the  growth 
can  be  made  in  the  full  light,  the  blooming  is  reduced  to 
a certainty.  Top  dressed  Cucumbers  with  turfy-loam  and 
manure.  Tt  is  impossible  to  keep  the  plants  going  on  right 
without  this  is  done  as  often  as  is  necessary.  When  a root 


appears  above  the  surface,  I think  it  is  time  to  top-dress, 
and  there  is  nothing  equal  to  turf  middling  fresh,  and  old 
mellow  cow-dung,  simply  chopped  up  and  scattered  over 
the  bed  in  a rough  state,  pressing  it  down  a little  with  the 
hands.  Trained  Tomatoes,  both  in  the  open  air  and  under 
glass.  I am  growing  about  600  plants  in  a very  open 
position  as  an  experimental  crop.  They  are  trained  to 
wires  and  stakes  temporarily  placed.  Each  plant  will  be 
permitted  to  develop  severM  main  branches,  but  all  side- 
shoots  are  rubbed  off.  I notice  the  blossoms  are  setting 
freely,  and  the  plants  are  very  healthy. 


Greenhouse. 

Pelargoniums.— Large  plants  of  the  large-flowered 
varieties  of  Pelargonium  that  have  done  blooming,  and 
are  wanted  to  flower  in  good  time  next  year,  should  now 
be  turned  out-of-doors  in  a position  where  they  rvill  be 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  so  as  to  get  the  wood  ripened 
ready  tor  their  being  cut  down  in  time  to  admit  of  their 
making  the  requisite  amount  of  growth  before  autumn. 
This  ripening  process  is  necessary  before  the  plants  are 
cut  down,  as  if  the  tops  are  removed  whilst  the  wood  is 
green  and  insufficiently  matured,  only  a few  gross  shoots 
will  be  formed  that  are  not  sufficient  to  furnish  the  plants 
for  next  year’s  blooming.  Little  water  from  this  time 
should  be  given,  as  the  object  is  to  discourage  growth. 
When  the  leaves  show  signs  of  flagging,  a little  may  be 
applied  to  prevent  the  foliage  dying  off.  Should  there  be 
an  appearance  of  heavy  rains  the  plants  ought  to  be  laid 
down  on  their  sides,  otherwise  the  soil  will  get  too  much 
water  in  this  way.  Three  or  four  weeks  will  suffice  to 
bring  them  into  the  requisite  condition  for  heading  down. 
These  varieties  of  Pelargonium  will  go  on  producing  a 
sprinkling  of  flowers  all  through  the  summer  and  early 
part  of  autumn,  if  kept  under  glass  and  attended  to  with 
water ; consequently,  any  that  are  not  wanted  for  another 
year  may  be  kept  going  to  the  end  of  the  season.  When 
used  in  this  way  manure-water  should  be  given  once  in 
ten  days  to  encourage  the  growth  on  which  is  dependent 
the  quantity  of  flowers  that  will  be  made.  Assistance  of 
this  kind  is  necessary,  as  the  soil  \vill  now  be,  to  a great 
extent,  exhausted. 

Fancy  Pelargoniums.— This  section  of  Pelar- 
goniums produces  few  flowers  after  the  first  head  of  bloom 
is  over,  so  that  there  is  little  gained  by  deferring  the  head- 
ing down  until  later  on,  and  there  is  not  much  time  to  spare 
after  the  season  is  this  far  advanced  to  get  them  into  con- 
dition tor  another  year.  The  plants  should  be  turned 
out-of-doors,  and  treated  much  the  same  as  recommended 
for  the  large-flowered  varieties,  except  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  subjected  to  so  severe  a drying  process,  neither 
must  they  be  allowed  to  get  drenched  with  heavy  thunder 
showers,  as  their  roots  are  more  impatient  of  any  excess 
of  moisture  than  those  of  the  large-flowered  sorts. 

Fuchsias. — Fuchsias  that  began  to  flower  early  in 
spring  should  have  weak  manure-water  once  a week. 
Without  help  in  this  way  now,  when  the  roots  have 
extracted  nearly  all  the  nutriment  out  of  the  soil,  they 
will  not  make  enough  growth  to  enable  them  to  bloom 
much.  Means  must  also  be  taken  to  keep  the  foliage  free 
from  red-spider  and  aphides ; the  presence  of  either  of 
these  insects  soon  spoils  its  appearance,  besides  limiting 
the  growth  that  the  plants  should  continue  to  make.  Old 
specimens  that  were  started  into  growth  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year,  and  were  the  first  in  flower,  if  now 
turned  out-of-doors  for  a few  weeks,  and  allowed  a short 
rest  by  not  giving  them  more  water  than  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  leaves  flagging,  may  be  induced  to  bloom  a 
second  time  through  the  autumn.  After  being  outside, 
the  shoots  that  have  been  made  this  season  should  be  cut 
back  to  about  half  their  length.  The  plants  should  then 
be  moved  to  a greenhouse  or  pit,  and  encouraged  to  push 
new  growth  by  syringing  freely  overhead  twice  a day,  and 
keeping  the  atmosphere  a little  closer  than  ordinary. 
Alter  this  manure-water  must  be  given  regularly  once  a 
week,  as  the  plants  will  at  this  time  be  almost  wholly 
dependent  on  what  they  receive  in  this  way,  through  the 
soil  being  exhausted. 

Fuchsias,  cutting-striking.  — Young  plants 
make  handsomer  specimens  than  old  ones,  being  better 
furnished  early  in  the  summer.  But  when,  as  usually 
happens,  the  cuttings  are  not  struck  until  early  in  the 
spring,  there  is  not  time  lor  the  plants  to  attain  much  size 
before  they  begin  to  bloom,  for  so  determined  are  Fuchsias 
to  flower  as  soon  as  the  sun  gets  much  power,  that  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  induce  them  to  make  much  growth. 
By  striking  cuttings  during  the  present  month  and  keeping 
them  growing  slowly  through  the  autumn  and  winter, 
good-sized,  well-furnished  specimens  can  be  had  that  will 
flower  in  spring,  and  will  be  effective  to  an  extent  that 
small,  spring-struck  examples  are  incapable  of  being. 
Cuttings  suitable  for  striking  are  not  so  plentiful  as  earlier 
in  the  season.  Shoots  that  have  set  flowers  strike  slowly 
and  indifferently,  and  do  not  move  freely  after  they  are 
rooted.  This  being  the  case,  shoots  of  this  description 
should  be  avoided.  In  most  cases  some  of  the  strong 
branches  will  have  broken  back  near  the  base,  and  have 
produced  soft  growths  that  are  now  in  a condition  for  use. 
These  should  be  chosen,  as  they  mil  root  readily,  and 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  grow  freely 
afterwards.  They  may  be  put  singly  in  small  pots  filled 
with  sand,  or  several  together  in  larger  ones,  according  to 
the  room  at  dispos.al.  Where  there  is  a moderate  sized 
striking-frame  it  is  best  to  put  them  in  singly,  as  then  there 
will  be  no  check  when  they  are  potted  on. 

Chrysanthemums.— Plants  th,at  during  the  last 
monUi  were  moved  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to 
flower  must  now  have  regular  attention,  so  that  they  may 
receive  no  check  either  through  gettiiig  dry  at  the  roots 
or  by  the  attacks  of  aphides.  Such  as  are  to  be  grown  in 
bush  form  must  be  stood  far  enough  apart  to  admit  of  the 
necessary  amount  of  light  getting  to  them  on  all  sides. 
Anything  in  the  way  of  crowding  is  fatal  to  their  retaining 
their  lower  leaves.  Those  that  are  grown  with  single 
stems,  so  as  to  produce  a few  large  flowers,  may  stand 
nearer  together ; but  even  in  the  case  of  these  single- 
stemmed specimens  they  must  not  be  crowded,  or  they 
will  suffer  in  several  ways.  If  the  pots  can  be  plunged  in 
coal-ashes  it  will  save  time  in  watering.  But  where  this 
course  is  followed  the  plants  must  be  turned  round  once 
every  week  or  ten  days  to  prevent  their  rooting  through 
the  bottoms  of  the  pots  into  the  plunging  material.  If 
allowed  to  do  this  they  will  receive  a check  when  they 
have  to  be  moved,  by  which  they  will  be  seriously  injured. 
As  soon  as  the  roots  have  got  fairly  hold  of  the  new  soil 


manure-w'ater  should  be  given  regularly.  The  practice 
sometimes  advised  of  not  giving  any  stimulants  in  this 
way  until  after  the  flower-buds  are  formed  is  delusive,  and 
where  followed,  the  plants  will  not  be  equal  when  the  time 
of  flowering  comes  to  those  that  have  assistance  with 
liquid  stimulants  earlier.  See  to  staking  and  tying  early 
enough,  so  that  the  shoots  do  not  get  broken  by  strong 
winds,  which,  even  in  the  most  settled  weather,  are  always 
liable  to  occur. 

Myrtles.— The  amount  of  bloom  these  old-fashioned 
plants  produce  is  dependent  on  the  way  the  wood  is 
matured.  When  they  are  kept  continuously  in  green- 
houses that  do  not  afford  them  much  light  they  flower 
indifferently.  To  get  the  season’s  growth  well  hardened 
it  is  best  to  turn  them  out-of-doors  during  the  latter  part 
of  summer.  In  most  cases  sufficient  progress  w'ill  have 
been  made  to  admit  of  their  being  put  out  now.  Choose 
a place  for  them  where  they  will  be  exposed  to  sun  and 
air.  See  that  they  are  regularly  supplied  with  w'ater. 
Myrtles  are  not  much  troubled  with  insects  ; but  a good 
syringing  overhead  once  or  twice  a week  will  benefit 
them. 

Young  Myrtles.— Young  plants  that  are  growing 
freely,  if  underpotted,  had  better  receive  a shift  now  than 
have  it  deferred  until  spring,  as  there  is  yet  plenty  of  time 
for  the  roots  to  make  the  requisite  progress  before  autumn, 
and  the  plants  will  make  better  growth  next  year  than  if 
allowed  to  go  on  in  a root-bound  state. 

Francoa  ramosa. — Young  plants  that  have  been 
raised  from  seed  sown  early  in  the  year,  and  when  large 
enough  were  pricked  out  in  seed-pans  or  boxes,  should 
now  be  large  enough  tor  potting.  Put  them  singly  in 
■t-inoh  pots.  These  will  give  them  sufficient  room  until 
spring.  From  this  time  until  the  autumn  young  stock 
of  this  description  will  be  better  in  a frame  than  in  a 
greenhouse.  Large  specimens,  as  soon  as  they  have  pro- 
duced their  principal  crop  of  flowers,  may  be  divided. 
This  method,  where  only  a limited  quantity  is  required, 
is  preferable  to  raising  seedlings,  as  the  plants  will  sooner 
attain  sufficient  size  to  bloom  freely.  The  best  way  to 
proceed  is  to  turn  the  specimens  out  of  the  pots,  and  shake 
away  the  soil  with  as  little  breakage  of  the  roots  as 
possible  ; then  separate  the  crowns  with  a portion  of  roots 
attached  to  each.  Put  them  singly  in  pots  large  enough 
to  hold  them,  with  as  much  soil  as  will  sustain  the  growth 
until  spring,  when  another  shift  will  be  necessary.  This 
Francoa  is  a free  rooter,  and  should  have  a little  more 
room  than  some  things  that  attain  a similar  size.  It  will 
grow  in  either  peat  or  loam,  with  some  rotten  manure  and 
sand  added.  Where  loam  is  used  a sixth  part  of  leaf- 
mould  will  be  an  advantage.  Those  who  are  desirous  of 
growing  this  elegant  flowered  plant,  and  have  no  large 
specimens  to  divide,  may  sow  seed  now.  If  duly  attended 
to  the  seedlings  will  be  considerably  in  advance  of  such  as 
are  raised  from  seed  sown  early  in  the  coming  year.  An 
ordinary  seed-pan  or  a small  shallow  box  will  be  large 
enough’  to  raise  sufficient  plants  for  ordinary  growers. 
Drain  and  fill  with  peat  passed  through  a fine  sieve,  to 
which  add  a good  sprinkling  of  sand.  Press  the  surface 
so  as  to  make  it  smooth  ; then  scatter  the  seeds  evenly 
but  thinly  on  it.  Cover  them  very  lightly,  only  using 
enough  of  the  finest  of  the  soil  to  hide  them.  Again  press 
the  surface  down  a little,  and  cover  with  a sheet  of  glass. 
Stand  in  a greenhouse  or  ordinary  garden  frame,  and  keep 
the  sun  from  reaching  the  soil,  or  it  will  dry  it  so  as  to 
require  more  water  than  it  is  well  to  give  until  the  plants 
have  made  a little  progress.  When  the  seedlings  appear 
let  them  have  plenty  of  light,  and  encourage  them  to 
make  headway,  so  that  they  may  get  large  enough  to 
prick  off  during  the  autumn.  If  they  do  not  attain  suffi- 
cient size  to  handle  before  the  season  is  too  far  advanced 
to  admit  of  their  roots  making  some  progress  in  the  new 
soil,  it  will  be  better  not  to  prick  them  off  until  early  in 
spring.  Ordinary  greenhouse  treatment  will  answer  for 
them  during  the  winter.  Tho.mas  Batnes. 


Outdoor  Garden. 

The  budding  of  standard  Briers  may  begrin  as  soon  as 
the  bark  will  work  freely.  It  is  best  to  do  such  work 
during  a showery  time,  ^ then  the  bark,  if  the  stocks  j 
have  well  developed  shoots,  will  be  well  supplied  with  sap, 
and  the  buds  will  soon  get  established.  The  method 
of  budding  has  been  so  often  described  in  Gar- 
dening that  I need  not  go  into  particulars  here  further 
than  to  say  that  buds  which  remain  dormant  all  through 
the  winter  invariably  make  fine  heads  the  year  following  [ 
budding.  If  the  buds  are  intended  to  remain  dormant  till  | 
the  spring,  the  young  shoots  on  which  they  are  placed  | 
must  not  be  headed  back.  All  hardy  plants  from  which  , 
cuttings  can  be  obtained  will  root  now  in  a frame  placed 
in  a cool  position.  Make  up  a bed  of  light,  sandy  soil,  , 
place  a frame  or  handlights  upon  it,  and  insert  the  cuttings 
two  inches  or  so  apart  as  they  can  be  obtained.  Special  | 

attention  should  be  given  to  Pinks  and  Pansies,  and  any  I 

shoots  of  choice  Carnations  and  Picotees  that  are  likely  to  | 

be  too  short  for  lavering  may  be  taken  off  and  treated  | 

exactly  the  same  as  Pink  pipings  are.  Longer  shoots  may  | 
be  layered  by-and-bye.  This  is  the  best  way  of  making 
the  most  of  the  grass  of  choice  varieties.  Earwigs  must 
be  trapped  if  numerous,  or  they  null  do  much  injury  to 
Dahlias  and  other  plants.  In  some  districts  they  are  very  : 
numerous  in  dry  seasons.  Any  hollow  receptacle  that  will 
afford  them  a hiding-place,  and  which  can  easily  be  taken  i 
up,  and  the  insects  destroyed  by  puffing  or  shaking  them  I 
into  a vessel  containing  hot  w'ater,  lyill  form  a good  trap. 

The  traps  must  be  frequently  examined.  The  benefits  of 
a mulch  of  manure  over  the  roots  of  Daiilias,  Hollyhocks, 
Pansies,  and  anything  else  needing  support,  will  be  very- 
great  now.  The  Chimney  Campanula  is  a striking  looking 
border  plant,  and  is  also  a valuable  pot  plant  for  a conserva- 
tory. Humea  elegans  is  a good  companion  for  it— not  so 
common  as  it  was  years  ago.  Both  are  biennials.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  at  once  in  a frame,  and  the  plants 
pricked  off  and  pushed  on  when  ready,  to  obtain  good 
blooming  plants  for  next  year.  Mildew  on  Roses  must  be 
promptly  dealt  with  by  dusting  sulphur  over  the  affected 
parts.  Train  in  the  long  shoots  of  climbing  Roses,  Honey 
suckles,  &c. 

Fruit  Garden. 

The  summer  pruning  of  wall  and  other  trained  fruit  ' 

trees  will  soon  require  attention.  There  is  hardly  an.v  | 

question  in  fruit  culture  that  requires  more  thoughtful  i 
consideration  than  the  pruning  of  the  trees.  The  best 
time  to  remove  the  young  growth  is  as  soon  as  it  gets  a 
bit  firm  at  the  base.  If  pruned  too  soon  whilst  the  wood 
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is  very  soft,  a forest  of  young  shoots  break  away 
Immediately,  and  it  the  summer  pruning  is  delayed  too 
long,  the  effect  of  permitting  so  much  extension  and  then 
cutting  it  away  has  a disorganising  effect  upon  the  system 
of  the  tree.  The  thoughtful,  experienced  pruner  studies 
the  constitution  of  every  tree  he  operates  on,  repressing 
in  some  instances,  and  giving  encouragement  by  leaving 
more  growth  in  others.  Again,  it  is  better  to  spread  the 
work  over  severa  weeks  if  it  can  be  done.  This  is  far 
better  than  removing  the  surplus  growth  all  at  once,  and 
in  cutting  back,  do  not  prune  too  close,  but  leave  at  least 
four  buds.  In  the  case  of  excitable  subjects,  if  the  young 
shoots  are  out  closely  back,  the  object  sought  to  be 
obtained — the  creation  of  fruit  spurs  is  defeated,  as  when 
only  one  or  two  prominent  buds  are  1 eft,  and  they  break 
into  growth,  there  is  no  chance  of  fruit-buds  forming.  If 
there  is  any  tendency  in  Gooseberry  and  Currant-bushes 
to  make  too  much  young  wood,  it  will  be  well  now  to  thin 
it  out.  In  many  plaots  the  crop  of  fruit  is  light,  and 
having  less  work  to  do  in  some  cases  which  have  come 
under  my  notice,  the  trees  are  making  more  growth  than 
will  ultimately  be  good,  and  it  will  be  a great  advantage  if 
it  can  be  thinned  out  a little  to  let  in  air  and  sunshine  to 
ripen  fruit  and  wood.  Peach  and  Apricot-trees  growing  on 
south  walls  will  be  much  benefited  by  a mulch  of  manure 
and  a good  soaking  of  water,  and  the  syringe  or  garden- 
engine  should  be  used  occasionally  to  cleanse  and  refresh 
the  foliage,  the  evening  after  a bright,  sunny  day  being 
the  best  time  for  the  work.  Give  abundance  o'f  air  to  fruit 
of  all  kinds  ripening  under  glass  to  give  flavour  and  lay  on 
colour.  Muscat  Grapes  do  not  put  on  that  beautiful  amber 
tint  so  noticeable  in  the  best  samples  unless  the  light  falls 
full  on  the  clusters  ; hence,  to  have  Muscats  really  first- 
class  the  rods  must  not  be  trained  too  close.  Four  feet 
apart  is  none  too  much  space  where  the  highest  finish  is 
required. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

The  moat  important  work  at  the  present  moment  is  to 
complete  the  planting  of  the  winter  crops,  which  will 
include  all  the  usual  winter  Greens,  Celery,  &c.  If  the 
Celery-maggot  should  appear  on  the  foliage,  there  is  no 
remedy  but  to  pick  off  the  affected  leaves  and  burn  them 
and  syringe  or  sprinkle  the  plants  with  something  that 
will  be  distasteful  to  the  Celery-fly.  Soft-soap  and  paraffin- 
oil  mixed  with  water,  2 oz,  of  soap  and  a wine- 
glass  of  paraffin  to  the  gallon,  is  as  good  as 
anything.  Mushroom-beds  in  bearing  in  cool  positions 
in  the  open  air  must  recene  as  much  water  as  will 
keep  the  material  reasonably  moist,  as  the  Mushrooms 
will  not  grow  in  hot  weather  if  the  beds  are  allowed  to  get 
very  dry.  If  the  beds  are  placed  in  a building,  create  a moist 
atmosphere  by  throwing  water  over  the  floors,  syringing 
the  walls,  &c.  Tomatoes  against  walls  or  elsewhere  will 
require  almost  continual  attention  in  training  and  pinch- 
in^off  surplus  shoots.  It  is  better  to  cut  away  all  small 
and  deformed  fruits;  they  only  spoil  the  sample,  and  rob 
the_ better  formed  fruits  of  the  support  that  would  increase 
their  weight.  Make  a sowing  of  Spinach.  This  comes  in 
very  well  after  early  Potatoes  without  much  expense  in 
cultyation.  Just  a sprinkling  of  soot  and  salt,  or  a little 
artificial  manure  scattered  along  the  drills  will  suffice 
The  mam  winter  supply  should  not  be  sown  yet ; but  the 
present  sowing  will  come  in  useful  for  autumn.  Occasion- 
ally a few  of  the  plants  sown  thus  early  will  bolt  • but 
these  can  be  pulled  up  when  the  crop  is  thinned. 
Peas  will  be  plentiful  now,  and  to  encourage  late  sorts  to 
do  their  best  they  must  have*  support  in  the  way  of  mulch 
and  water,  and  the  mulch  of  manure  is  even  more  impor- 
tant  than  watering.  In  gathering  Peas  and  Beans,  take 
off  all  pods  as  soon  as  fit  for  use  without  doing  damage  to 
the  haulm.  There  is  a chance  of  getting  a second  crop 
on  good  land  if  none  of  the  produce  is  permitted  to  get  old 
Beans  of  all  kinds  may  be  topped  when  they  attain  a fair 
average  height.  Peas  also  of  the  tall  Marrow  section  will 
benefit  by  this  treatment  of  nipping  off  the  end  of  the 
leading  shoots  when  they  have  reached  their  average 
height.  Sow  small  salads  in  cool,  shady  positions,  and 
keep  moist.  E.  Hobday. 

Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Chrysanthemums,  even  those  that  are  only  intended  for 

shifted  into  the 

I which  they  are  to  flower,  the  S-inch  and  9-inch 
for  f wf-  generally  useful.  Those  who  grow 

usually  give  their  plants  the  final  shift  in 
June,  but  for  ordinary  home  purposes,  supplying  cut 
flowers,  &c. , a month  later  is  sufficiently  early,  a great  ad- 

Zh  v^L“'  ‘l'®  P‘“ts  do ’not  requtre 

nearly  so  much  labour  in  keeping  them  supplied  with 
water  and  liquid-manure  as  if  they  had  S shffted 

of  earlv’^flo  already  full  of  roots.  Examples 

of  early.flowering  varieties,  such  as  Mdme.  Desgrange  and 
Its  sports.  Lady  Selborne,  &c.,  should  have  been  potted 
some  weeks  ago,  of  course,  and  be  now  setting  thei^buds 

nwrishSeft  and'^n‘  ®'"PP'‘®^  with  moisture  and 
hnda^=?«  ^ 'arge  blooms  are  wanted  thin  out  the 

ranidiv  Vd  »^hlias  are  growing 

rapidly  aided  by  the  frequent  showers,  and  must  be 

Staked  and  tied  as  they  advance,  as  they  are  very 

gmund^ILt^  crowded-old 

I ah^.^1^  k ^ ®sp®c‘al,  are  very  liable  to  this— and  keep 

mt  Thl  Plant/”"  disfigure  and 

Tlfe  s]on  be  reduced 

inclined  they  are,  as  a 

have  adhibit”  b°eTidp/^nf^h-d*  town  air,  and 

amonfr  fiio  f »^®9ides,  of  hiding  what  blooms  there  are 
they  should  counteract  the  first  of  these  faults 

vei^  sunny  8ituati//  »nJfh”^^  moderately  rich  soil  and  a 


with  nourishment  also.  Chinese  Primulas  already  potted 
off  must  have  plenty  of  air  as  soon  as  they  become  estab- 
lished, keeping:  them  near  the  glass  to  ensure  a compact 
growth,  and  shading  lightly  from  hot  sun  only.  Directly 
the  roots  begin  to  work  round  the  sides  of  the  pots  they 
now  occupy,  shift  them  on  into  the  6-inch  size,  in  which 
they  are  to  bloom.  Keep  them  constantlj’  and  moderately 
moist  at  the  root,  and  damp  them  overhead  with  clean, 
soft  water  frequently.  The  semi-double  varieties  are 
exceedingly  beautiful  and  useful,  and  deserve  extra  care. 
Seeds  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias  should  now  be  sown. 

B.  C.  R. 

FERNS. 

ONYCHIUM  AURATUM  AND 
O.  JAPONICUM. 

These  belong  to  a genua  of  Ferns  containing  a few 
species  of  great  beauty,  and,  what  is  of  the  most 
importance,  it  contains  those  which  are  adapt- 


Prond  of  Oiiychium  auratum. 


the  secnnri  'P®  fffowth  be  kept  thin  ; while 

Vines,  both  under  glass  "and  n ^‘l® 

forming  sub-Iaterafor  ]i®"’  which  are  now 

must  either  ^‘'®®'y-  and  these 

first  or  second  leaf  nr  pinched  out  beyond  the 

vent  their  robbin/^  the  ‘°P>-®- 

moist  atmosphere  ^aintain  a moderately 

off  attap”s7insec?s  btt  d^noMetT  '^ard 

bunches  while  the v em  ^ the  sy  ringe  touch  the 

must  be  kept  mois/at  i heavily-laden  plants 

".epr  moist  at  the  root,  and  abundantly  supplied 


able  both  to  the  wants  and  accommodatiou  of 
the  amateur  with  limited  means  as  well  as  pro- 
ducing some  of  the  most  excellent  ornaments  in 
the  stove-house  to  those  possessing  such  a struc- 
ture, and  of  these  the  names  are  given  above,  I 
was  once  bothered  for  several  years  by  an 
amateur  to  get  him  a plant  of  Onychinm 
palustre,  and  upon  my  telling  him  there  was  no 
such  species,  or  that  I did  not  know  of  such  a 
species,  he  laughed  at  me,  and  told  me  that  he 
knew  there  was,  and  he  had  seen  it  in  Messrs 
Birkenhead’s  Nursery  at  Sale.  Well,  now  I am 
still  in  the  same  state  of  ignorance,  and  if  this 
firm  have  the  species,  perhaps  they  will  oblige 
me  by  sending  a frond  to  this  office  ? I am  not 
aware  that  more  than  the  two  species  named 
above  are  in  cultivation,  and  the  first-named  is 
^ill  rare.  Both  of  these  plants  are  exquisite 
Ferns  for  decoration,  and  if  grown  in  pots  may 
be  used  for  indoor  decoration,  either'  as  window 
plants  or  for  use  on  the  table,  0.  auratum  (here 
figured),  however,  being  always  favoured  with 


the  warmest  place,  for  although  not  a very 
tender  plant,  it  must  perforce  receive  more 
attention  that  O.  japonicum,  this  latter  kind 
thriving  well  in  quite  a cool  fernery,  and  I have 
seen  it  grow  magnificently  in  the  open-air 
fernery.  In  one  place  where  I grew  it  myself  for 
years  it  formed  quite  a dense  mass,  with  just 
this  difference — I found  that  when  grown  indoors 
under  shelter  it  was  evergreen  ; but  in  the  open 
air  it  invariably  lost  its  fronds  in  winter,  or  they 
became  so  much  injured  that  they  had  to  be  cut 
away  in  spring.  I'or  cutting  and  arranging  witli 
flowers  for  the  table  they  are  also  valuable,  as 
they  are  just  of  the  kind  for  mixing  well  witli 
them  ; and  they  last  well,  too,  for  a consider- 
able time.  These  Ferns  grow  well  in  a mixture 
of  light  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould,  made  toler- 
ably sandy.  The  pots  should  he  well-drained, 
the  plants  being  freely  watered  during  the 
summer  ; but  if  planted  out  in  the  rockery  the 
same  precaution  is  necessary  to  drain  well. 
They  fruit  freely,  and  may  be  increased  readily 
from  spores  ; and  after  getting  the  plants  well 
established  they  may  be  increased  by  division. 

0.  AURATUM. — This  lovely  plant  is  a native  of 
the  Malay  Islands  and  also  of  the  northern  parts 
of  India,  ascending  the  Himalayas  to  some 
5,000  feet.  And  from  this  neighbourhood  I 
have  frequently  received  specimens  of  it  from 
an  old  friend,  now  dead  (Mr.  Biermann) ; and 
by  this  friend  I have  often  been  told  that 
it  should  be  treated  as  a greenhouse  Fern. 
This  I can  believe,  and  if  we  only  knew  from 
which  plant  or  plants  our  particular  examples 
had  been  raised  it  would  he  well 
to  act  upon  it.  For  example,  I 
am  quite  satisfied  that  plants 
raised  from  spores,  gathered  at 
some  4,000  feet  or  5,000  feet 
altitude  in  the  Himalayan  Moun- 
tains, might  thrive  well  in  the 
cool-house  fernery  at  home  ; hut 
the  same  treatment  would  not 
suit  the  stock  raised  from  spores 
coming  from  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula and  its  islands  ; therefore, 

1 recommend  my  readers  to  treat 
O.  auratum  as  a stove-plant,  in 
which  temperature  it  thrives  well. 
It  has  fronds  from  1 foot  to 

2 feet  in  height,  the  stem  is 
straw  - coloured.  When  sterile 
the  segments  are  broader  than 
when  fertile.  The  upper  side  of 
the  fronds  is  of  a rich,  bright, 
shining  green,  and  they  are  of  a 
bright  golden  - yellow  beneath  ; 
they  are  produced  from  a rhizome 
creeping  on  the  surface,  which 
spreads  and  grows  freely. 

O.  JAPONICUM.  — This  species 
is  also  to  be  found  frequently 
under  the  name  of  O.  lucidum, 
a name  given  it  in  consequence 
of  the  bright,  shining,  green  ap- 
pearance of  the  upper  side  of 
the  fronds.  The  plant  is  a native 
of  China  and  Japan,  and  it  is 
also  found  in  Sikkim  up  to 

10,000  feet  altitude,  so  that  the 
ofi'spring  from  such  a source 

should  be  hardy.  It  resembles 
the  previously-named  plant,  and 
its  divisions  are  even  finer. 

The  stem  is  almost  of  a pale- 
brown,  and  thus  far  it  is  naked,  whilst  about 
another  foot  is  leafy  and  bright,  shining-green, 
and  about  four  times  divided,  but  the  under 
side  is  quite  destitute  of  the  rich,  golden 

appearance  of  the  previously-named  kind.  It 

makes  an  elegant  plant  when  grown  in  the 
rockery  in  a cool  fernery,  where  it  makes  fine 
fronds  for  cutting,  and  it  also  succeeds  well  in 
the  open-air  fernery.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
there  is  a species — a native  of  Cuba — ealled  0, 
strictum,  a somewhat  slender  plant,  and  another 
— O.  melanolepsis — from  Abyssinia  and  Arabia. 

It  is  a Fern  of  delicate  texture,  which,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  has  never  been  introduced  into 
this  country  in  a living  state.  J.  Jarvis. 


1118. — Hare’s-foot  Perns. — There  is  no 
necessity  to  wait  for  the  development  of  fronds 
on  the  creeping,  root-like  stems  before  cutting 
them  off  for  propagation  ; hut  in  taking  them 
off  cut  hack  into  the  firm  growth.  Generally  a 
few  roots  may  be  obtained  in  this  way  to  give 
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the  cuttings  a start.  In  the  propagation  of 
these  plants  the  usual  way  is  to  break  the  plant 
up  and  start  the  pieces  afresh  in  small  pots,  and 
it  is  best  to  break  up  the  plants  before  they  get 
too  old. — E.  H. 

I never  consider  the  foot  of  these  Ferns 

sufficiently  ripe  for  removal  until  fronds  have 
started  from  it.  The  cut  base  should  be  woody 
when  it  is  removed,  and  this,  if  planted  obliquely 
in  a separate  pot,  will  soon  throw  out  roots  ; 
but  I should  expect  a green  foot  to  die, 
although  I never  tried  the  experiment. — A.  G. 
Buti.ei’v. 

It  13  much  better  to  wait  until  the  “foot”  (rhizorae) 

of  the  Fern  has  become  furnished  with  a frond  or  two 
before  removing  it.  Cut  it  clean  through  with  a sharp 
knife  behind  a fully-developed  frond,  and  carefully  remove 
it  with  ail  the  roots  attached. — J.  D.  E. 


quite  sure  one-third  the  time  was  saved  through 
using  benzoline,  as  the  tar  then  works  better 
than  with  oil. — J.  C.  C. 

It  is  usual  to  tar  deal  fencing,  but  not  Oak.  It  is 

sufficient  to  give  the  fence  a good  dressing  of  boiled  oil 
without  tar.— J.  D.  E. 


NOTHOCHL.ENA  DISTANS. 

This  is  the  name  of  the  Fern-fronds  sent  me  from 
Ireland  by  “ Mary  Galium.”  It  is  certainly  not 
a native  of  that  country,  although  it  has  a some- 
what extensive  range  at  the  Antipodes  and 
neighbouring  islands,  being  plentiful  in  New 
Zealand,  in  New  Caledonia,  and  in  various  parts 
of  Australia.  I have  specimens  from  the  Isle  of 
Pines  in  New  Caledonia,  a dwarf  form  of  the 
Fern,  very  scaly,  and  almost  the  counterpart  of 
the  specimens  sent ; but  it  is  a plant  which  does 
not  always  remain  so  dwarf,  for  I have  also 
specimens  from  New  Zealand  with  fronds  a foot 
long,  the  pinnfe  in  the  lower  part  of  the  frond 
being  somewhat  distant ; the  rachis  and  the 
margins  of  the  segments  are  furnished  with  long 
reddish-brown  hairs  ; the  segments  are  bright- 
green  on  the  upper  side,  below  they  are  scaly, 
bearing  a thick  row  of  sori  near  the  margin.  In 
many  instances  I used  to  find  Nothochltena 
profusa  under  this  name  in  gardens,  but  it  is 
a diminutive  plant  in  comparison  to  this.  It 
should  not  have  much  pot  room  allowed  it  ; it 
must  have  ample  drainage,  the  soil  being  a mix- 
ture of  light  loam  and  peat  mixed,  with  a goodly 
proportion  of  sand  ; there  should  also  be  made  a 
good  mixture  of  nodules  of  charcoal  and  some 
rough  granite  stones.  These  latter  I have 
found  particularly  advantageous  in  the  culture 
of  this  plant  It  may  be  grown  in  moderate 
stove  heat,  and  it  also  will  do  well  in  a cool 
fernery,  but  should  not  be  exposed  to  the 
currents  of  air ; in  the  winter  months  I 
prefer  placing  it  on  a shelf  in  the  cool-house.  If 
anyone  has  been  trying  to  palm  this  off  upon  you 
for  a native  Fern  do  not  believe  them  in  anything 
they  say  from  this  time  forward.  J.  Jarvis. 


1106  —Destroying  woodlice.— W ood- 
lice  ought  not  to  give  much  trouble  in  the  open 
air  where  the  soil  is  well  cultivated  and  the 
surface  frequently  stirred.  Possibly  there  may 
be  anold  wall  or  old  building  near  the  border,  and 
this  may  account  for  their  numbers,  as  the  old 
wall  is  a happy  breeding-place  for  them.  In 
some  gardens  heaps  of  stones  and  other  rubbish 
are  allowed  to  accumulate,  and  the  garden  soon 
becomes  infested  with  woodlice,  slugs,  snails, 
and  other  insect  pests.  I do  not  say  that  any 
thing  of  the  kind  has  added  to  the  trouble  of 
woodlice  in  the  present  case  ; but  in  dealing 
with  insect  plagues  it  is  best  to  find  the  source 
from  which  such  things  come,  and  treat  them 
with  proper  remedies.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
to  place  wisps  of  hay  in  flower  pots,  and 
lay  the  pots  on  their  sides  where  the  insects 
feed.  W hen  they  have  done  feeding  they  usually 
retire  into  some  quiet  place.  To  a large  extent, 
they  are  noctural  feeders,  lying  up  in  the  day- 
time. Trapping  them  in  the  way  suggested 
above  is  tedious,  but  it  is  sure.  To  destroy 
them  in  a wholesale  way,  find  their  haunts  and 
pour  boiling  water  over  them,  or  dress  with 
paraffin-oil  or  carbolic  acid.  Encourage  toads  in 
the  garden. — E.  H. 

1109.— Tarring  an  Oak  garden  fence. 
— Benzoline  is  better  than  boiled  oil  to  mix  with 
tar  for  applying  to  such  a fence  as  yours.  Tar 
and  benzoline  are  what  I used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose two  yeai  s ago,  and  I found  them  to  answer 
admirably.  Benzoline  will  not  mix  with  tar  if 
placed  in  the  same  vessel,  but  as  it  floats  on  the 
top  of  the  tar  the  person  using  the  latter  will 
take  up  enough  each  time  with  the  brush  to 
mix  with  the  tar  as  it  is  applied.  The  use  of 
benzoline  enables  anyone  to  get  over  a greater 
space  than  when  oil  is  used.  In  my  case  I am 


GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  OUT-OF-DOORS. 
This  is  the  time  to  give  all  kinds  of  greenhouse 
plants  that  have  done  flowering,  and  have  made 
or  are  in  progress  of  making  their  annual 
growths,  what  may  be  called  their  summer  out- 
ing, as  during  July  and  August  it  not  only  be- 
comes intensely  hot  under  glass,  but  the  atmos- 
phere in  glass  structures  is  very  dry,  unless  vmry 
special  care  is  taken  in  syringing  and  damping 
walls,  floors,  &c.,  and  plants  kept  all  the  year 
under  glass  are  frequently  infested  with  red- 
spider,  thrips,  and  fly  of  various  sorts  ; and 
there  is  no  remedy  that  I know  off  so  conducive 
to  restoring  them  to  robust  health  as  to  give 
them  from  two  to  three  months  out-of-doors. 
My  mode  of  procedure  is  to  take  such  plants  as 
Azaleas,  Camellias,  Genistas,  Myrtles,  and  a 
host  of  others  that  come  from  countries  some- 
what warmer  than  our  own,  to  the  potting- 
bench,  and  after  cutting  out  any  dead  wood  or 
growths  that  require  shortening,  turn  them  out 
of  their  pots,  and  if  they  require  repotting 
attend  to  it  at  once,  or  if  not,  see  that  the  drain- 
age is  in  good  order,  then  replace  in  the  pot,  and 
ram  the  soil  very  firm,  making  good  any  defi- 
ciency with  fresh  soil,  but  be  certain  not  to  fill 
the  pots  so  full  of  soil  that  there  is  not  space 
for  water  enough  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  ball 
of  earth  ; for  many  plants  are  lost  from  getting 
dry  at  the  root,  and  if  one  application  of  water 
to  a plant  will  not  moisten  the  ball  there  is  a 
great  chance  of  its  remaining  dry  until  the  next 
watering,  and  this  may  go  on  for  weeks  until  the 
plant  is  irreparably  ruined.  After  they  are 
potted,  select  a suitable  site  for  them,  and  one 
that  is  somewhat  screened,  but  not  entirely 
shaded,  from  the  brightest  sunshine,  is 
the  best,  or  the  growth  will  be  weak- 
ened. I like  a hard  bottom  made  of  coal- 
ashes  for  the  foundation,  as  this  ensures  good 
drainage,  and  keeps  worms  from  getting  into 
the  pots  ; but  any  valuable  plants  ought  to  be 
set  on  boards  or  slates,  to  keep  the  drainage 
from  getting  blocked  and  the  health  of  the  plant 
endangered.  The  back  part  of  a high  wall  or 
at  the  back  of  greenhouses,  that  keep  off  the 
midday  sun,  is  a good  position,  and  they  should 
be  set  in  beds  of  separate  kinds,  so  that  all 
may  get  the  amount  of  attention  as  regards 
watering,  &c.,  that  they  require.  Saucers  for 
holding  water  are  not  advisable,  except  for 
plants  of  a semi-aquatic  nature,  such  as  Spiraeas, 
for  the  majority  of  greenhouse  plants  are  soon 
injured  by  stagnant  water  at  the  root.  But 
while  keeping  clear  of  this  danger,  be  very 
certain  that  they  are  never  allowed  to  get  dry 
enough  to  flag,  even  for  an  hour,  as  on  the  water- 
ing depends  the  life  and  health  of  the  plant. 
After  hot  days  a good  syringing  overhead  and 
also  under  the  leaves  is  of  the  greatest  service. 
And  this,  combined  with  rains  and  refreshing 
dews  at  night,  will  do  more  to  cleanse  the  plants 
than  any  kind  of  mixture  applied  under  glass. 
Liquid-manure  is  of  the  greatest  service  in  filling 
up  the  bloom-buds,  for,  as  a rule,  these  kinds  of 
plants  very  soon  get  starved  in  their  pots,  by 
reason  of  their  vigorous  roots,  and  it  is  simply 
impossible  to  keep  them  supplied  with  fresh  soil 
enough,  or  they  get  into  pots  too  large  to  be 
useful  for  decoration.  But  by  the  aid  of  these 
powerful  stimulants,  that  can  be  applied  in 
liquid  form,  the  vigour  of  the  plants,  even  in 
small  pots,  may  be  maintained  for  years  by 
giving  the  food  in  the  water  instead  of  in  the 
soil.  J-  G.,  Hants. 


1112.— Removing  flower  - stalks. — 

Certainly  all  plants  are  the  better  for  the 
removal  of  the  seeds  and  flower-stalks  as  soon 
as  the  flowers  fade,  and  in  many  cases  the  plants 
evince  their  gratitude  for  the  relief  afforded  by 
immediately  throwing  off  a second  crop  of 
flowers.  lor  instance,  I have  to-day  been  pick- 
ing off  the  seed-pods  from  a number  of  Canter- 
bury Bells,  and  in  a short  time  there  will  be 
another  crop  of  flowers  as  numerous  as  those 
which  have  just  been  removed,  and  the  same 
thing  happens  in  the  case  of  many  other  plants. 
— E.  H. 

This  is  a definite  point  of  culture,  upon 

which  there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion. 


Take  a Phlox,  for  instance,  or  any  species  of 
garden  Lily.  When  the  flowers  of  these 
pass  away  the  leaves  are  still  green,  and 
being  so,  their  work  is  not  completed  ; the  buds 
are  not  formed  at  the  base  of  the  Phlox  stem, 
nor  has  the  Lily  bulb  quite  completed  its 
growth.  It  is  the  object  of  the  leaves  to  do 
this,  and  until  the  leaves  have  finished  their 
functions  let  them  remain  with  the  stems,  and 
do  not  cut  the  stems  over  until  the  leaves  be- 
come yellow.  It  is  very  desirable  to  remove  all 
decayed  flowers. — J.  D.  E. 

Most  plants  are  the  better  for  bavins;  these  removed 

when  the  flowers  drop ; indeed,  manj'  hardy  perennials 
will  produce  a second  crop  of  bloom  if  so  treated  but  the 
flower-stems  of  fleshy  plants  should  be  allowed  to  drop  off 
naturally.— A.  G.  Butler. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  CULTURE. 

For  one  who  is  anxious  to  grow  these  beautiful 
and  useful  flowers,  and  has  no  heated  green- 
house, the  best  time  to  take  and  procure 
cuttings  is  from  November  till  the  end  of 
January.  I find  the  earlier  I get  my  cuttings 
in  the  better.  Take  nice  strong  cuttings  off 
last  year’s  plants  ; prepare  soil  very  carefully. 
The  best  is  a free  open  loam,  with  a good  deal 
of  sharp  sand  in  it— then  carefully  cleanse  your 
pots  ; thumb-pots  are  best.  Place  a few  crocks 
at  the  bottom  of  each  and  a few  cinders,  then  put 
in  theprepared  soil,  gently  pressing  it  down  before 
putting  in  the  cuttings.  The  cuttings  should 
not  be  burdened  with  leaves— in  fact,  all  but 
the  top  ones  should  be  removed,  as  I find  that 
they  strike  much  better  without  them.  Give 
the  cuttings  a good  watering  with  lukewarm 
water,  then  place  the  pots  with  cuttings  in  in  a 
cool  greenhouse.  When  the  plants  are  fairly  rooted 
pot  off  into  the  next  sized  pots,  with  a similar 
mixture  of  soil  and  drainage  as  before  ; only  as 
the  plants  are  by  degrees  potted  off  into  larger 
pots,  the  amount  of  cinders  should  be  rather 
increased.  About  March  they  should  be  re- 
potted again.  I find  that  they  ought  to  be 
shifted  four  or  five  times  before  their  final  pot- 
ting at  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June. 
Too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  at  the  re- 
potting of  these  plants,  as  their  roots  are  deli- 
cate and  easily  broken.  The  size  of  last 
pots  ought  to  be  from  11  inches  to  12  inches 
Lross.  There  is  great  difference  of  opinion 
about  nipping  back  the  plants.  I find  in 
growing  for  quality  that  no  nipping  back  is 
required,  one  gets  much  better  flowers  without. 
If  growing  only  for  quantity  a certain  amount  of 
nipping  back  is  required  ; only  this  must  be  done 
most  carefully,  simply  removing  the  top  leading 
shoot.  Too  many  suckers  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  remain.  When  growing  for  quality 
no  suckers  are  wanted.  Determine  at  first  how 
many  side  shoots  you  wish  to  keep.  I find  two 
quite  enough,  as  a rule,  unless  the  plants  are 
very  strong,  and  able  to  bear  three  shoots  well. 
As  more  side  shoots  appear  nip  them  off  at  once, 
as  they  only  weaken  the  plant,  for  no  reason,  if 
allowed  to  grow.  Keep  the  plants  in  a cool 
greenhouse,  or  cold  frame,  till  May.  If  the 
weather  be  nice  and  mild,  and  all  signs  of  frost 
have  gone,  they  can  then  be  placed  in  some  shel- 
tered spot  in  the  open  without  any  fear.  Great  care 
must  be  exercised  to  train  each  shoot  to  a 
separate  stake,  so  as  to  keep  shoots  and  foliage, 
which  are  most  tender,  from  being  blown  about. 
Chrysanthemums  require  a great  deal  of  water 
after  they  are  once  rooted ; and  from  the  begin- 
ning of  May  till  after  they  have  done  flowering 

they  should  have  liquid  sheep-manure  water  once, 

twice,  or  three  times  a week,  as  the  plants  seem 
to  require  it ; also  soot-water  should  be  used 
when  the  leaves  of  the  plants  look  pale,  or  in 
the  least  sickly.  The  plants  may  be  allowed  to 
remain  out  till  the  end  of  August  or  first  week 
in  September,  according  as  to  how  early  they 
are  wanted  to  bloom.  It  should  always  be  borne 
in  mind  one  night’s  frost  will  spoil  the  plants, 
so  if  there  is  the  least  chance  of  a frost,  put 
them  in  the  greenhouse  at  once.  I think,  if 
these  few  hints  are  carried  out,  good,  strong 
plants  will  be  the  result.  F.  E.  S. 

1122. — Manure  for  Chrysanthemums 
in  pots.  —As  the  plants  have  not  long  received 
them  last  shift,  the  new  soil  cannot  be  yet  filled 
with  the  roots.  In  that  case  no  manure  should 
be  applied  as  a surface  dressing,  nor  manure- 
water  until  the  plants  are  well-rooted  and  have 
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formed  their  flower-buds ; after  that  manure- 
water  is  necessary  to  the  full  development  of 
the  flowers.  A surface  dressing  of  decayed 
manure  is  also  beneficial. — J.  D.  E. 


PARIS  DAISY  (CHRYSANTHEMUM 
FRUTESCENS). 

Tiiue  was  when  the  aim  of  most  plant  growers 
was  to  get  double  varieties  of  nearly  all  the 
' plants  they  possessed,  unmindful  of  the  supe- 
rior elegance  and  beauty  of  the  single  forms. 
The  chief  merit  in  double  flowers  is  that  they 
last  longer  than  single  ones,  a matter  of  consi- 
' derable  importance  to  those  who  have  to  keep 
up  a display  of  bloom.  Single  flowers  are,  however, 
now  reinstated  in  the  position  which  they  never 
should  have  lost.  Amongst  the  single  flowers  that 
in  recent  times  have  become  general  favourites  are 
the  white  (see  illustration)  and  the  yellow  varie- 
ties of  Chrysanthemum  frutescens,  or  Mar- 
guerites, as  they  are  popularly  called.  The 
■ white  sort  grows  by  far  the  best,  and  blooms 
i proportionately  more  freely  than  the  yellow 
! one.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  there 
are  several  varieties  of  both  the  yellow  and  tlie 
white  kind,  some  of  which  are  superior  to  the 
others.  The  best  of  the  yellows  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Etoile  d’Or.  One  of  the  best  of 
the  whites  has  finely-cut  leaves  of  a somewhat 
bluish  colour.  This  variety,  though  not  pro- 
ducing flowers  quite  so  large  as  some  of  the 
forms,  has  the  merit  of  keeping  on  blooming 
nearly  the  year  round,  as  when  well  managed 
it  will  flower  through  the  latter  part  of  autumn 
and  again  early  in  spring.  To  have  it  in  condi- 
tion for  flowering  during  the  dull  summer 
season,  the  plants  must  be  strong  and  furnished 
with  plenty  of  active  roots.  To  secure  this 
condition  they  must  not  be  pinched  for  pot- 
room.  The  stock  intended  for  late  blooming 
should  now  have  a liberal  shift,  so  that  the  roots 
i may  have  time  to  get  well  hold  of  the  soil  be- 
I fore  autumn,  when,  in  common  with  other 
things,  comparatively  little  progress  goes  on. 

Large  old  specimens  generally  bloom  most 
freely.  Where  plants  of  this  description  exist, 
and  that  are  already  in  pots  as  large  as  it  is 
desirable  to  give  them,  they  may  be  turned  out 
and  have  one-fourth  of  the  ball  cut  away,  re- 
placing them  in  the  same  pots  in  soil  composed 
of  moderately  light  turfy-loam,  well  enriched 
with  rotten  manure  and  leaf-mould,  adding  a 
sprinkling  of  sand.  Make  the  material  firm  in 
. the  pots,  and  keep  the  plants  in  a somewhat  con- 
[ fined  atmosphere  for  two  or  three  weeks  until 
new  roots  are  fairly  moving.  At  the  time  of  re- 
potting the  heads  may  be  reduced  by  shortening 
the  branches  somewhat,  but  in  doing  this  do  not 
cut  back  into  the  hard  wood,  or  the  plants  will 
not  break  so  strongly  as  desirable.  After  they 
have  got  over  the  effects  of  repotting  stand 
them  out-of-doors,  and  let  them  remain  there  as 
long  as  the  weather  permits.  Young  examples 
should  be  potted  on  before  their  roots  get  too 
much  matted.  Treat  them  in  other  respects  as 
advised  for  the  large  specimens.  Plants  of  the 


White  Paris  Daisy  (Chrysanthemum  frutescens). 

yellow  variety  must  have  enough  pot-room  to 
keep  them  growing  freely.  Keep  the  whole 
stock  free  from  aphides ; they  should  also  be 
I gone  over  frequently  to  see  that  the  leaf-boring 
f grub  does  not  injure  the  foliage.  There  is  no 
I effectual  means  that  I know  of  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  pest  except  crushing  the  insects  by 
hand.  When  the  enemy  appears  means  must  at 


once  be  taken  to  deal  with  it,  or  the  plants  will 
be  spoilt.  Where  there  is  a deficiency  of  stock, 
cuttings  may  now  be  put  in.  Soft,  free-growing 
shoots,  such  as  break  back  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  branches  and  that  have  not  formed 
bloom -buds,  should  be  selected.  If  cuttings 
that  are  about  to  flower  are  used  they  will  not 
strike  freely,  neither  will  they  grow  well  after 
they  are  rooted.  T. 


CLEMATISES. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  strong-growing  and 
free-blooming  Clematises  are  not  nearly  so 
much  appreciated  as  they  deserve  to  be.  I 
miss  them  as  I walk  round  gardens.  I see 
the  Virginian  Creeper,  the  Jasmine,  the  common 
Passion-flower,  climbing  Roses,  the  variegated 
Lonicera,  and  others,  but  few  Clematises.  Why 
is  it  ? They  are  so  numerous,  varied,  beautiful, 
and  cheap,  and  yet  one  rarely  sees  them  in  any- 
thing like  good  form,  even  if  they  are  met  with. 
I recently  asked  a lady  who  is  very  fond  of  her 
garden  why  she  did  not  plant  Clematises,  and 
she  replied  that  three  or  four  had  been  planted, 
but  though  they  were  treated  as  directed  by 
the  nurseryman  who  supplied  them  they  never 
flowered.  I soon  discovered  the  cause  of  this 
barrenness.  The  sorts  supplied  were  spring- 
blooming,  not  summer-flowering  varieties,  and 
they  were  cut  back  in  the  autumn  as  if  they 
belonged  to  the  C.  Jackmani  type.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  flowering  wood  was  cut 
away  ; how,  then,  could  the  plants  be  expected 
to  bloom  ? I think  nurserymen  are  not  suffi- 
ciently mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  spring- 
flowering and  summer-blooming  types  require 
different  treatment,  and  this  ought  to  be 
stated  when  they  are  supplied  for  planting 
purposes. 

The  spring-flowering  Clematises  belong 
to  what  we  term  the  patens  race,  and  they 
bloom  on  the  wood  of  the  previous  year  ; con- 
sequently, when  anything  like  training  or 
pruning  takes  place  in  the  autumn,  the  wood 
of  the  previous  season  should  be  trained  in  for 
blooming— that  is  to  say,  if  the  plants  are  pruned 
or  trained  in  November  or  December,  the 
shoots  made  since  the  April  previous  should  all 
be  carefully  trained  out  to  bloom  in  the  spring. 
This  section  possesses  several  fine  varieties,  and 
they  are  all  hardy,  but  they  appear  to  do  best 
when  planted  against  walls,  and  especially  so  if 
the  aspect  be  south  or  west.  Still,  they  make 
good  pillar  plants,  and  they  are  very  suitable 
for  training  over  wire  arches,  or,  indeed,  any- 
thing of  the  kind  which  will  support  them. 
The  varieties  of  this  section  are  also  well  adapted 
for  growing  in  pots  to  flower  in  a greenhouse  or 
conservatory,  and  they  can  be  trained  to  oval 
wire  frames  or  to  stakes.  It  is  found  by  experi- 
ence that  the  varieties  of  C.  patens,  though 
blooming  so  early,  are  in  danger  of,  and  indeed 
do  get  cut  off  by  frost,  and  this  is  the  reason 
of  their  doing  best  when  planted  against  south 
walls  or  places  where  a little  shelter  can  be 
given  to  them.  They  are  not  fastidious  in  the 
matter  of  soil,  but,  to  do  the  plants  justice,  it 
should  be  rich  and  holding.  When  these  Cle- 
matises are  planted  out  for  permanent  effect,  a 
trench  should  be  dug  at  least  2 feet  deep  and  a 
good  dressing  of  manure  placed  in  it,  mixing  the 
dug-out  soil  with  it,  and  then  the  Clematises 
can  be  planted.  They  put  forth  a number  of 
rather  thick,  wire-like  roots,  and  soon  establish 
themselves  in  good  soil,  growing  luxuriantly 
and  flowering  freely  and  finely.  A Clematis  in 
poor  soil  becomes  starved,  and  is  but  a sorry 
sight  at  blooming  time  ; hence  the  necessity  for 
lioh  soil  at  the  roots.  A good  mulching  with 
short  manure  in  autumn,  and  again  in  early 
summer,  will  be  found  highly  beneficial,  and  the 
plants  will  take  copious  supplies  of  water  in 
times  of  drought.  The  best  spring-flowering 
varieties  are  Aureliana,  porcelain-blue,  fine  in 
colour,  and  well-formed  flowers  ; Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, rich  violet-purple,  large  and  striking  ; 
Fair  Rosamond,  blush-white,  with  red  bars,  dis- 
tinct and  good  ; Lady  Alice  Neville,  rosy-lilac, 
with  pale-mauve  bars ; Lord  Derby,  reddish- 
purple,  with  white  filaments;  Miss  Bateman, 
pure-white,  one  of  the  best  white  Clematises 
grown,  very  free,  and  of  good  form  ; Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  bluish  ground,  tinted  with  bronze, 
and  having  plum-red  bars  ; and  Stella,  light- 
violet,  with  reddish-plum  bars.  In  the 

C.  PATENS  SECTION  are  included  some  very 
fine  double  varieties,  that  if  planted  in  the  open 


should  be  against  a south  wall  or  dwelling  of 
this  aspect.  They  require  just  the  same  cultural 
treatment  as  the  single-flowered  varieties.  They 
are  Countess  of  Lovelace,  having  large  bluish- 
lilac  flowers  of  a rosette  shape ; Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  pure-white,  very  double,  and  highly 
fragrant ; Lucie  Lemoine,  white,  with  pale- 
yellow  anthers  ; and  Mrs.  G.  Innes,  pale 
lavender-blue,  fully  double,  and  very  fine.  The 
summer-flowering  varieties  are  divided  into  two 
sections.  One  is  known  as  the  C.  lanuginosa 


Fortune’s  Double  Clematis  (Clematis  Fortunei). 


type  and  the  C.  Jackmani  type ; both  are 
summer  and  autumn  bloomers,  the  former 
blooming  successionally  on  short  lateral  summer 
shoots,  the  latter  also  successionally  in  profuse 
continuous  masses  on  summer  shoots.  Of  the 
C.  lanuginosa  type  some  of  the  best  are  Duchess 
of  Teck,  pure- white,  with  delicate  mauve  bars  ; 
Excelsior,  rich  deep-mauve,  occasionally  double ; 
Henryi,  creamy-white,  large  and  very  fine ; Lady 
Bovill,  greyish  - blue,  very  free  ; lanuginosa 
nivea,  pure-white,  very  free  and  fine  ; Marie 
Lefebvre,  pale  silvery-mauve,  with  deeper 
mauve-coloured  bars  ; Thomas  Moore,  pucy- 
violet,  with  white  stamens  ; Otto  Frcebel, 
greyish-white,  large,  and  of  fine  form  ; Robert 
Hanbury,  blue-lilac,  flushed  on  the  edge  with 
red  ; and  William  Kennett,  deep-lavender.  Of 
the 

C.  Jackmani  type  the  following  are  very 
good  : Alexandra,  pale  reddish-violet ; Gipsy 
Queen,  bright  dark  velvety- purple  ; Guiding 
Star,  purple  shaded  with  crimson  ; Jackmani 
superba,  bright  deep  violet-blue,  extra  fine  ; 
Lord  Neville,  rich  dark-plum,  large  and  finely 
formed  ; Madame  Grange,  velvety-purple,  extra 
fine  ; Rubella,  rich  claret-purple  : and  Viticella 
rubro-grandiflora,  bright  claret-red.  A very  ex- 
cellent Clematis  for  walls,  poles,  or  fences  is  the 
double  white  kind  here  figured. 

C.  Fortunei. — It  should  be  planted  like  all 
the  others  in  deep  and  good  soil.  It  requires 
no  pruning  with ^he  exception  of  removing  any 
weak  shoots  that  are  too  thick,  and  shortening 
back  the  extremities  of  unripened  branches. 
This  should  be  done  in  the  spring.  Clematises 
are  generally  grown  in  pots  for  purposes  of  sale, 
one  advantage  being  that  they  can  be  purchased 
at  any  time  and  planted  out.  A well-estab- 
lished plant  in  a pot  will  be  found  to  have  the 
roots  coiled  round  the  ball  of  soil,  and  in  the  act 
of  planting  these  should  be  carefully  unwound 
and  spread  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Lay 
some  fine  soil  over  them,  then  fill  up  the  hole, 
and  press  the  earth  firmly  about  the  roots.  If 
planting  is  done  in  winter,  when  frost  is  immi- 
nent, some  mulching  should  be  placed  over  the 
roots  of  newly-planted  examples.  The  spring- 
flowering varieties  can  be  thinned  and  trained 
in  autumn,  cutting  away  all  the  dead  wood  and 
leaving  the  young  shoots.  It  is  best  to  prune 
the  summer-flowering  varieties  in  early  spring, 
if  necessary  to  do  so  ; they  can  be  trimmed  back 
in  the  autumn,  but  the  final  pruning  should  be 
left  until  March.  R. 


1121.— Clematises  dying.— My  experi- 
ence of  Clematises  turned  out  of  small  pots  in  the 
autumn  coincides  with  that  of  “M.  E.”  Most 
of  them  throw  up  one  spindly  shoot,  perhaps 
half-a-yard  in  length,  and  then  die.  They  never 
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shoot  up  again.  On  the  other  hand,  pot-plants 
purchased  now,  carefully  removed  to  a border 
and  well  watered,  make  rapid  growth,  and 
become  established  before  the  approach  of 
winter. — A.  G.  Butler. 


ROSES. 

ROSE  NOTES. 

The  Rose  garden  should  now  (2nd  .luly)  be  at 
its  best,  but  in  some  situations  perfect  blooms 
are  yet  to  come,  and  in  others  they  are  past. 
The  tendency  with  me  has  been  for  most 
varieties  to  cluster  too  much,  and  when  this 
is  the  case  the  flowers  differ  altogether  in  quality 
and  in  character  to  the  single  blooms.  Their 
condition  this  season  has  been  good  here  as  to 
aphides  and  maggots,  but  not  so  as  to  mildew 
and  orange-spot,  which  are  both  prevalent. 
Nature  of  soil  and  subsoil,  aspect  and  climate, 
must  account  for  these  differences.  The  best 
Roses  here  have  been  and  are : La  France, 
Captain  Christy,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Queen  Eleanor, 
Charles  Dickens,  Mrs.  George  Dickson,  Madame 
Montet,  Baronne  Prevost,  Madame  Gabriel 
Luizet,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Madame  I.  PerRre, 
Marie  Finger,  and  E.  Y.  Teas.  In  Teas  generally, 
to  include  Noisettes,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Madame 
Berard  (both  these  have  been  perfect),  Catherine 
Mermet,  Madame  Lambard,  Reine  Marie  Hen- 
riette,  Madame  Willermoz,  and  W.  A.  Richard- 
son. But  with  the  exception  of  some  of  these, 
pillar  Roses  have  been  a conspicuous  failure, 
green  eyes,  black  spot,  and  buds  dying  are  the 
rule.  Some  other  very  fine  sorts  are  not  yet  in 
flower,  and  will  not  be  for  a week,  without  a 
change  to  dry  and  sunny  weather.  Cheshunt 
Hybrid  should  have  been  included.  It  is 
beautiful,  and  how  a complaint  can  be  raised 
against  it  on  the  score  of  its  “ drooping  ” habit 
it  is  hard  to  say,  for  in  showery  weather,  as  now, 
the  flowers  are  protected  from  injury,  and  grow 
it  which  way  you  will  it  is  exquisite.  It  ranks 
on  the  highest  level  for  all  situations  and 
manners  of  treatment.  Justly  and  generously 
provided  for,  it  is  incomparable  for  health, 
vigour,  and  constancy  ; for  richness  of  foliage, 
soft  shading,  and  depth  of  colouring  and 
delicious  fragrance.  C.  E.,  Lyme  Regis. 

Roses  on  old  trees. — What  magnificent 
objects  Roses  are  on  old  trees — that  is,  when 
proper  sorts  are  chosen  and  a little  trouble  is 
taken  in  the  planting  of  them,  as  then  they 
grow  with  great  freedom  and  send  their  long 
shoots  up  and  over  every  brancli  where  they  can 
find  support.  The  most  suitable  stumps  to  plant 
the  Roses  against  are  those  of  the  Oak,  as  they 
do  not  produce  much,  if  any,  surface  root,  but 
any  tree  going  into  decay  or  that  is  half  dead  or 
shabby  will  do,  as  all  that  is  wanted  is  a frame 
or  support  for  the  Roses.  With  regard  to  sorts, 
any  of  the  hardy  rampant  climbers  are  the  kinds 
to  use,  and  they  look  well  blended  in  colour, 
the  bright  with  the  pale,  such  as  Cheshunt 
Hybrid  and  Aimte  Vibert,  or  any  of  these 
shades,  or  Clematises  and  the  pale  Roses  make 
a fine  contrast.  The  way  to  give  them  a good 
start  is  to  well  break  up  the  ground  where  they 
are  to  be  planted  and  to  work  in  a heavy  dress- 
ing of  rotten  manure,  and  the  same  if  Clematises 
are  to  be  grown  ; but  if  the  soil  is  poor  and  bad, 
a large  hole  should  be  dug  out  and  some  fresh 
put  in,  as  much  depends  on  the  way  they  are 
treated  at  first  and  the  attention  they  get  at 
that  time.  Those  wishing  to  commence  now 
should  obtain  pot  plants  and  turn  them  out. 
Most  growers  of  Roses  for  sale  supply  these, 
and  Clematises  may  be  had  in  quantity,  Jack- 
mani  being  one  of  the  best. — D. 

Rosa  moSChata. — -More  generally  known 
under  the  specific  name  of  Brunoniana  than  that 
of  moschata,  this  is  one  of  the  finest  single  Roses 
that  we  possess,  for  when  allowed  to  ramble 
over  some  support,  such  as  a neighbouring  bush, 
it  will  flower  profusely.  It  is  of  rapid  growth, 
and  though  in  some  districts  liable  to  be  injured 
by  exceptionally  severe  winters,  it  usually 
quickly  recovers. — T. 

Waltham  Climbers. — There  are  three 
seedlings  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  known  as 
Waltham  Climbers,  1,  2,  and  .3,  all  of  which 
bloom  abundantly  and  continuously  until 
autumn,  and  give  shades  of  colour  we  want  more 
of  in  the  climbing  Roses.  The  colour  is  shades 
of  red,  brightest  in  No.  1 and  darkest  in  No.  3 
If  one  only  is  wanted,  that  should  be  Waltham 


Climber  No.  1,  a valuable  hardy  crimson-coloured 
climbing  Rose,  with  excellent  foliage.  Now 
that  more  interest  is  taken  in  climbing  Roses,  I 
hope  to  find  such  acquisitions  as  these  in  all 
good  gardens.  There  are  plenty  of  climbers 
with  light-eoloured  flowers,  but  good  red  kinds 
are  scarce. — W. 

1123.— Marechal  NielRosein  a green- 
house.— Under  the  circumstances  you  cannot 
do  better  than  to  cut  away  one-third,  or  one- 
half,  of  the  old  branches  nearly  back  to  the  stem. 
This  will  make  room  for  the  lateral  growth  to 
extend,  as  if  you  can  induce  the  laterals  to  grow 
vigorously  the  young  wood  will  give  you  much 
larger  flowers  tlian  the  old  spurs.  In  removing 
some  of  the  old  branches  you  will,  of  course,  cut 
away  some  of  the  young  shoots.  You  must  not 
mind  that,  but  encourage  the  new-made  growth 
to  take  tlie  place  of  that  cut  away.  There  is  no 
time  to  lose  in  doing  the  work  now. — J.  C.  C. 


TEA-SCENTED  ROSES. 

In  the  West  of  England  the  Tea  Roses  have 
flowered  early  and  in  a very  satisfactory  manner, 
or,  rather,  I ought  to  say  they  are  doing  so.  I 
notice,  however,  as  I go  about  that  there  is  a 
marked  contrast  in  their  behaviour  in  different 
gardens.  This  difference  in  the  time  of  flower- 
ing is  caused  by  the  system  of  pruning  adopted. 
Plants  that  were  cut  hard  back  in  the  spring 
are  quite  a fortnight  later  in  coming  into  bloom, 
those  pruned  less  severely  being  the  first  to  open 
their  flowers.  I do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  I am  finding  fault  with  those  who  prune 
hard  back,  because  I believe  that  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do  when  the  plants  occupy  exposed  beds 
or  borders.  In  doing  so  there  is  greater  security 
of  getting  a good  growth,  and  consequently 
larger  and  fuller  flowers,  although  later.  The 
more  experience  I get  and  the  more  observations 
I make  with  regard  to  the  growth  of  Tea  Roses 
in  open  beds  the  more  convinced  I am  that  in 
the  cases  of  budded  or  grafted  plants  the  more 
necessary  it  is  to  plant  deep  enough  to  bury  at 
least  3 inches  of  the  stem  of  the  Rose,  to  enable 
it  eventually  to  establish  itself  on  its  own  roots. 
That  they  will  do  this  in  a few  years  when 
planted  in  the  way  I suggest  no  one  need  doubt. 
At  any  rate,  I do  not,  as  I have  had  actual 
demonstration  that  they  will  do  so,  and  after 
they  have  done  so  there  is  no  more  danger  of 
the  plants  being  destroyed  by  frost,  as  they  may 
be  cut  down  level  with  the  ground,  with  the 
certainty  that  young  growth  will  rise  from  the 
buried  stem  or  the  buds  close  to  the  surface, 
and  produce  a number  of  beautiful  flowers.  At 
the  same  time,  I do  not  like  to  prune  all  the 
stock  so  hard  in  gardens  where  the  plants  are 
well  sheltered  from  the  cruel,  cutting  winds  in 
spring,  as  the  lighter  the  plants  are  pruned  the 
earlier  they  will  bloom,  and  in  some  way  it  is 
the  earliest  flowers  that  give  the  greatest  pleasure. 
By-and-bye,  when  the  garden  is  all  aglow  with 
Roses,  the  Teas  will  lose  favour,  as  their  colours 
are  not  so  brilliant  as  the  Perpetuals.  The 
season,  I think,  must  have  been  favourable  for 
this  section  of  Roses  in  the  open  ground,  as 
by  the 

Middle  of  June  I saw  some  very  good  blooms 
of  different  sorts.  Even  the  delicately-tinted 
Catherine  Mermet  has  been  fine  in  form  and 
size  ; but  the  most  exquisite  flowers  have  been 
produced  by  Grace  Darling.  Every  petal  of 
this  Rose  has  been  heavily  shaded  with  a 
delightful  pinkish  colour,  that  has  made  it  quite 
distinct.  The  growth  of  the  plant  is  also  very 
satisfactory.  Anna  Ollivier  has  also  been  very 
beautiful.  There  is  a freshness  in  the  colour  of 
this  Rose  that  is  very  agreeable.  I need  hardly 
say  that  Madame  Lambard  and  Madame  Berard 
have  been  well  in  flower.  Madame  Caroline 
Kuster  is  hardly  so  early  as  some  others,  but  it 
is  very  free,  while  the  flowers  have  an  agreeable 
fragrance.  Etoile  de  Lyon  is  simply  superb, 
both  in  form  and  colour.  The  clear,  sulphur- 
yellow  colour,  with  a deeper  shade  in  the  centre 
of  the  flowers,  renders  it  very  striking.  In  my 
opinion  this  is  the  grandest  of  all  in  the  same 
line  of  colour.  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  is  always 
fresh  and  beautiful,  and  never  fails  to  attract 
attention.  The  lovely  rose-colour  in  the  flowers 
that  changes  to  a lighter  shade  is  quite  fascinat- 
ing to  those  who  admire  Tea  Roses.  Madame 
Charles  should  be  grown  by  all  who  require 
Roses  for  personal  decoration.  Its  full  and  long 
pointed  bud,  which  is  of  a bright  Apricot  colour, 
is  very  handsome.  Viscountess  Folkestone  pro- 


mises to  be  a hardy  and  free-flowering  variety. 

It  does  not  flower  so  early  by  several  days  as 
some  others.  It  is,  however,  a striking  flower 
which  is  very  fragrant.  Distinction  may  be  * 
mentioned  as  a good,  hardy,  early-flowering 
sort.  Two  others  which  promise  well  to  be 
early  in  expanding  their  flowers  are  Madame 
Hoste  and  Princess  of  Wales.  The  last-men- 
tioned will,  I think,  take  a position  in  the  front 
rank  of  Tea  Roses  for  the  open  air. 

J.  C.  C. 

1138.— Planting  out  Roses  in  a green- 
house, etc. — You  may  plant  a Marechal  Niel  ' 
or  climbing  Niphetos  Rose  in  a border  beneath 
the  front  stage,  but  you  must  understand  a 
covered  border  is  not  equal  to  an  uncovered. 
Where  there  is  a stage  over  the  border  as  you 
want  it  the  soil  often  gets  too  wet  and  cold  or 
too  dry.  All  the  same  there  are  many  instances 
where  the  same  thing  is  successfully  done  ; it  is 
just  a question  of  management  whether  you 
succeed  or  not.  With  regard  to  the  heating,  if 
the  pipes  are  1 foot  away  from  the  front  wall 
the  Rose  will  not  be  affected  by  the  heat  from 
them.  It  will  be  more  affected  by  the 
average  temperature  you  intend  to  maintain. 
Fifty  degs.  is  too  much  warmth  in  the  autumn 
and  early  winter  for  Roses  ; they  require  to  be 
resting  at  that  time  in  a lower  temperature.  If 
you  want  so  much  heat  you  had  better  have  a 
few  Roses  in  pots,  and  keep  them  in  the  open 
air  until  the  middle  of  February. — J.  C.  C. 

1108.— Orange-spots  on  Roses.— Most 
experienced  Rose  growers  are  acquainted  with 
the  coloured  spots  on  the  leaves  of  Roses  to 
which  you  refer.  It  is  not  always  possible  to 
trace  the  cause,  but  that  it  is  caused  by  some 
defect  in  the  action  of  the  roots  there  is  not  a 
doubt.  Want  of  root  moisture,  or  a poor  soil, 
is  most  likely  the  cause  in  your  case.  If  dry,  , 
hot  weather  continues  it  is  more  likely  to  get 
worse  than  better.  The  best  cure  for  it  is  to 
supply  the  roots  with  some  excitable  stimulants 
to  induce  the  plants  to  make  new  growth.  If 
you  have  not  any  ordinary  liquid-manure  make 
some  guano-water,  using  1 oz.  of  guano  to 
1 gallon  of  water.  Water  the  roots  once  a 
week  with  this  for  a month. — J.  C.  C.  j 

This  is  the  Orange  Fungus,  a parasitic  ;| 

growth  which  sometimes  attacks  Rose-leaves, 
hut  it  is  not  so  familiar  as  mildew.  Once  only  I 
did  it  attack  a collection  of  Roses  under  my  j 
care,  but  before  it  made  much  growth  I cut  the  < 
affected  portions  off,  and  thoroughly  syringed  ' 
the  Roses  with  strong  soft-soapy  water  in  ■ 
which  a quantity  of  flowers  of  sulphur  had  been  ; 
stirred.  The  parasite  disappeared,  and  it  never 
once  came  into  existence  again. — J.  D.  E. 

These  are  due  to  a fungus  called  the  Orange  Fungus, 

and  at  present  no  cure  has  been  discovered.  Pick  off  the 
affected  leaves  and  burn  them,  and  s.yringe  the  plants 
with  soap  and  water,  in  which  a handful  of  sulphur  has 
been  mixed. — E.  H. 

1114.— Fowl-manure  for  greenhouse  j 
plants.  — Fowl-manure  often  varies  in  strength, 
being  frequently  mixed  with  the  sweepings  of  ' 
the  fowl-house,  and  without  knowing  the  ■ 
strength  it  would  be  unwise  to  give  quantities.  ! 
Better  trust  toactual  experiment,  beginning  with 
small  quantities,  either  when  used  as  liquid-man- 
ure or  mixed  with  the  soil.  Judiciously  used,  1 
this  manure  may  be  mixed  in  small  quantities  in 
the  soil  in  which  greenhouse  soft-wooded  plants, 
such  as  Fuchsias,  Balsams,  Pelargoniums,  &c. , are 
grown,  and  it  will  be  equally  effective  when 
mixed  in  water  and  given  to  the  plants  when 
showing  flower,  continuing  its  use  till  the  last 
flower  is  expanded.  It  is  an  excellent  stimulant 
for  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers,  and  forms  a good 
top-dressing  for  Vine  borders.  I have  used  it 
in  giving  the  last  shift  to  many  soft-wooded 
plants,  at  the  rate  of  half-a-gallon  to  one  bushel 
of  ordinary  compost,  and  I do  not  think  it 
would  be  advisable  to  use  it  before  the  last  shift 
into  the  flowering-pots.  If  used  to  make  liquid- 
manure,  put  a couple  of  tablespooufuls  in  a 
gallon  of  water  ; stir  it  well  up  before  using  it. 

— E.  H.  , , 

This  should  be  mixed  with  wood-ashes 

and  loam  in  equal  parts  before  applying  it  to 
such  plants  as  Begonias,  Fuchsias,  Pelar- 
goniums, &c.  I would  not  advise  its  use  for 
what  are  termed  hard-wooded  plants  that  is. 
Heaths,  Epacrises,  Boronias,  and  the  usual  run 
of  New  Holland  plants.  It  is  a rich  manure, 
stronger,  in  some  instances,  than  guano. 

J.  D.  E. 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

CUP-FLOWERS  (NIEREMBERGIAS). 
These  are  extremely  pretty  plants,  but  the  only 
species  that  is  quite  hardy  is  the  one  here 
figured,  N.  rivularis  (White  Cup),  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  all.  The  stems  and  foliage  of 
this  trail  along  the  ground  as  dwarfly  as  those 
of  the  New  Holland  Violet,  while  from  amongst 
them  spring  erect,  open,  cup-like  flowers  of  a 


White  Cup  (Nierembergia  rivularis). 


creamy-white  tint,  just  barely  pushed  above  the 
foliage.  Sometimes  the  blossoms  are  faintl}’ 
tinged  with  rose ; they  are  usually  nearly  2 inches 
across,  with  yellow  centres,  and  continue  bloom- 
ing during  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 
Their  distant  effect,  suggesting  Snowdrops  at 
first,  is  very  pleasing,  and  they  are  no  less  pretty 
when  closely  viewed.  No  collection  of  rock  or 
herbaceous  plants  can  be  complete  without  this 
plant,  while  the  tasteful  flower  gardener  may 
well  use  it  in  his  smaller  designs.  To  grow  it 
successfully  two  things  are  requisite — viz.,  a 
heavy  soil  and  absolute  firmness  of  the  ground 
in  which  the  plant  grows.  These,  accompanied 
by  a sunny  aspect  and  culture  on  a level  surface, 
will  in  all  probability  secure  success.  The 
tender  kinds  are  N.  frutescens,  a sub-shrubby 
plant  of  erect  growth,  and  N.  filicaulis,  or 
gracilis  as  it  is  called,  which  has  slender  droop- 
ing branches.  Both  have  pretty  white  flowers 
pencilled  with  purple,  and  are  very  suitable  for 
the  rook  garden  in  summer  or  for  drooping  over 
the  edges  of  vases.  These  kinds  are  easily  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  in  spring  in  heat.  G. 


11.32.— Lilium  auratum.— It  was  too  late 
to  purehase  the  bulbs  of  this  Lily  in  the  spring. 
They  naturally  start  into  growth  in  October  and 
November,  but  the  best  imported  bulbs  cannot 
be  obtained  until  November.  I would  plant 
them  in  that  month  or  in  December  in  prepared 
soil,  putting  some  dry  sand  around  each  bulb  ; 
and  if  they  could  be  protected  from  wet  until 
they  appear  above  ground  in  the  spring  all  the 
better.  All  the  bulbs  that  have  not  showngrowth 
above  ground  are  likely  to  be  dead.  I have 
planted  them  as  late  as  February,  and  with  care 
the  imported  bulbs  have  done  well. — J.  D.  E. 

These  bulbs  do  not  require  to  be  planted 

in  beds  of  silver  sand— a double-handful  over 
the  bulb  is  suflacient ; it  is  probable  that  the 
Lilies  which  have  not  appeared  above  ground 
have  rotted  ; but  it  will  be  easy  to  find  that 
out  by  digging.  Next  time  you  plant  these 
bulbs  make  the  soil  as  light  and  rich  as  possible, 
but  do  not  embed  them  in  a quantity  of  sand, 
or  they  will  be  starved. — A.  J.  Butler. 

1126.— Plant-leaves  eaten.— The  plants 
do  not  come  up  with  their  leaves  eaten  ; they 
are  eaten  by  slugs  or  caterpillars  after  they 
come  up,  and  the  only  way  to  prevent  this  is  to 
pick  them  off.  Scattering  soot  or  quicklime 
amongst  the  plants  will  destroy  the  slugs  ; but 
caterpillars  must  be  picked  off  by  hand,  and  a 
tough-skinned  fellow,  named  by  gardeners  the 
leather-coated  grub,  must  be  picked  off  at  night. 
Asters  have  been  much  injured  by  green-fly  this 


year.  It  is  always  a good  plan  to  dip  the  young 
plants  in  soft-soapy  water  before  planting  them 
out.  I neglected  to  do  this  myself,  and  tlie 
curled-up  leaves  of  the  plants  were  a sad  sight. 
I have  dusted  every  plant  with  Tobacco-powder, 
and  subsequent  heavy  rains  have  cleaned  them 
off  altogether.—,!.  D.  E. 


ASTILBE  (SPIR^A)  JAPONICA  OUT-OF- 
DOORS. 

I DO  not  think  that  the  merits  of  this  useful 
plant  are  fully  recognised  as  an  outdoor  plant, 
it  is  common  enough  as  a pot  plant,  but  I seldom 
see  good  beds  of  it  for  supplying  cut  flowers  in 
June  out-of-doors  ; in  fact,  I have  seen  plenty  of 
plants  thrown  away  after  flowering  under  glass, 
from  the  idea  that  they  were  not  worth  planting 
out.  Now  I find  that  the  season  can  greatly 
be  prolonged,  and  the  flowers  and  foliage  cut  in 
quantity  right  up  to  the  end  of  June,  by  plant- 
ing out  the  old  clumps  after  flowering,  and  by 
selecting  sheltered,  rather  shaded,  places,  with 
a damp,  cold  soil,  the  flowers  may  be  had  in  the 
early  part  of  July.  I may  mention  that  its 
usefulness  as  a cut-flower,  being  of  a feathery- 
white,  and  mixing  well  with  any  other  flowers, 
and  especially  in  making  up  wreaths  and  crosses, 
when  the  foliage  is  as  much  in  request  as  the 
flowers,  causes  me  to  try  to  get  it  into  bloom  as 
early,  and  also  as  late  as  possible  in  the  season, 
and  by  forcing  early  and  keeping  up  the  supply 
as  late  as  possible  out-of-doors,  I get  this 
invaluable  plant  to  supply  me  with  bloom  for 
six  months  out  of  the  twelve,  and  I am  sure  that 
anyone  having  old  plants  in  pots  will  do  well  to 
select  a cool,  somewhat  shaded  spot,  and  plant 
out  at  once,  for  if  set  out  where  the  over- 
lianging  branches  of  trees  give  the  necessary 
shade  to  retard  the  bloom,  they  also  answer 
the  double  purpose  of  keeping  off  the  late  spring 
frosts  that  frequently  nip  the  young  foliage  and 
bloom  if  fully  exposed  ; but  under  the  thin 
shade  of  fruit-trees,  where  they  can  get  good 
soil,  and  plenty  of  water  if  drought  prevails, 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  satisfactory. 

J.  G.  H. 


NOTES  ON  THE  GARDEN  PINK. 

As  May  is  the  month  for  the  Tulip  to  bloom  in, 
so,  in  the  ordinary  course,  we  expect  the  Pinks 
to  be  in  the  hey-day  of  their  beauty  in  June  and 
now.  To  have  the  flowers  in  their  highest  state  of 
development  they  require  a little  attention  the 
previous  month  or  even  in  June  itself.  In  light 
soils  the  Pinks  have  bloomed  at  about  their  usual 
time  , this  year.  In  most  districts  rain  has 
fallen  abundantly  and  the  plants  have  grown 
freely  ; consequently  there  is  generally  a good 
crop  of  bloom.  The  Pink  blooms  best  in 
what  may  be  termed  a wet  season  ; the  flowers 
are  larger,  well  laced,  and  of  a richer  colour. 
In  fact,  I was  able  to  grow  the  Pink  much 
better  and  with  less  trouble  in  Scotland  than  I 
can  in  England.  In  any  case,  the  soil  ought  to 
be  deep  and  rich.  I also  used  to  propagate  a 
stock  of  plants  much  more  easily.  Roots 
were  produced  freely  from  pipings  without 
any  glass  protection,  the  moist,  cool  atmos- 
phere being  conducive  to  their  formation. 
My  plan  was  to  take  the  first  chance  after 
rain  to  slip  off  the  pipings  and  dibble  them  in 
in  a shady  part  of  the  garden.  I tried  the 
same  plan  in  England,  but  I eould  not  obtain 
fifty  plants  in  a hundred  from  the  pipings  put 
in  out-of-doors.  They  seem  to  do  best  with 
glass  over  them,  either  a handlight  or  a glass 
frame.  I had  an  excellent  result  from  a hot- 
bed one  year  from  which  the  bottom-heat  had 
nearly  gone.  Pinks  will  root  well  in  a compost 
of  equal  parts  sand,  leaf -mould,  and  loam  ; the 
pipings  will  form  roots  in  about  three  weeks, 
and  after  that  they  may  be  gradually  inured  to 
the  open  air.  The  pipings  should  be  planted 
out  in  lines  3 inches  apart  in  about  three  weeks 
after  they  are  rooted,  and  afterwards  per- 
manently planted  in  the  flowering  beds  about 
the  end  of  September.  The  pipings  should  be 
put  in  as  soon  as  they  are  ready,  say  the  last 
week  in  June  or  early  in  July.  Any  flowers 
that  are  likely  to  have  burst  pods  should  be  tied 
with  a atrip  of  matting.  If  seeds  are  wanted, 
the  flowers  should  be  fertilised  with  a small 
camel’s-hair  brush.  There  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  any  improvement  in  the  Pink  during 
the  last  thirty  years.  The  flowers  were  of  as 
good  form  and  the  lacing  quite  as  perfect  then 


as  now.  Some  of  the  modern  varieties  are  too 
full  of  petals,  which  causes  the  pods  to  burst ; 
whereas  the  old  varieties  witli  about  twenty 
petals  to  each  flower  seldom  did  this.  A very 
large  flower  of  a Pink,  Carnation,  or  Picotee  is 
not  necessarily  the  most  beautiful.  D. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

TURNIP  CULTURE. 

Turnips  rarely  succeed  well  on  a hot  south 
border,  and  I obtain  my  earliest  supply,  or 
those  to  succeed  the  frame-grown  crops,  from  an 
east  border,  about  three  sowings  being  made, 
commencing  late  in  March  or  early  in  April,  and 
making  the  last  sowing  about  the  end  of  May. 
To  be  good.  Turnips  must  be  grown  quickly, 
and  it  is  useless,  therefore,  to  sow  the  seed  on 
very  poor  ground.  Supposing,  however,  the 
ground  has  been  well  manured  for  any  previous 
crop  of  a different  character,  there  is  seldom  any 
necessity  to  manure  afresh  for  Turnips,  the  ex- 
ceptions being  when  the  soil  is  shallow  and 
“ hungry.”  Soot  or  a mixture  of  soot  and  lime 
must  of  necessity  be  frequently  dusted  over 
Turnips  when  the  foliage  is  damp,  in  order  to 
keep  off  slugs  and  check  the  spread  of  a tiny 
destructive  fly  or  beetle.  This  dressing  also  has 
a stimulating  effect  upon  the  growth  of  the 
crops.  The  strap-leaved  varieties  require  very 
little  room,  as  they  form  good  bulbs,  although 
pressing  against  each  other,  and  supposing  the 
rows  are  12  inches  apart,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
thin  out  the  young  plants  to  about  6 inches 
apart.  Those  with  more  and  coarser  foliage, 
notably  Snowball  and  Red  Globe,  must,  how- 
ever, be  allowed  much  more  room,  or  they  will 
fail  to  bulb  satisfactorily.  The  rows  ought  to 
be  not  less  than  15  inches  apart,  and  on  strong 
soils  18  inches  is  not  too  much,  the  plants  being 
eventually  thinned  to  about  9 inches  apart. 
Probably  in  some  districts  an  east  border 
would  not  be  sufficiently  cool  for  summer  Tur- 
nips, and  these  must,  therefore,  be  grown  in 
cooler  quarters.  I have  a rather 

Large  north  border,  and  this  suits  Turnips 
admirably.  In  1887  I obtained  a capital  lot  of 
Turnips  in  August  from  this  cool  border,  and  as 
both  second  early  and  late  varieties  were  sown, 
the  supply  held  out  till  the  spring.  In  this 
instance  the  seed  was  sown  late  in  June,  but 
this  year  the  same  plot  was  not  sown  till  a 
month  later.  In  the  more  southern  districts, 
at  any  rate,  tliere  is  no  necessity  to  reserve 
ground  especially  for  main  crop  and  late 
Turnips.  This  season,  for  instance,  it  ought 
to  be  possible  to  clear  a great  breadth  of  ground 
of  early  and  second  early  Potatoes  in  time  to 
sow  Turnip  seed.  It  should  be  done,  however, 
not  later  than  the  first  week  in  August,  as  there 
is  no  certainty  about  any  sown  later  arriving  at 
a useful  size,  though  the  tops  from  them  might 
be  of  some  value.  In  any  case  it  is  unwise  to 
long  defer  the  sowing,  the  wiser  plan  being  to 
sow  a few  rows  according  as  the  ground  is 
cleared,  and  thereby  be  certain  of  a portion  of 
the  plants  forming  bulbs  before  wintry  weather 


Well-grown  Early  White  Turnips. 


sets  in.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  clear  the 
ground  of  all  rubbish,  the  surface  being  then 
levelled  and  broken  down  fine,  firmness  also 
being  desirable.  If  the  soil  is  at  all  dry,  water 
the  drills  prior  to  sowing  the  seed  thinly  and 
evenly,  covering  with  fine  dry  soil.  Every 
sound  seed  will  quickly  germinate,  and  the 
plants  ought  to  be  protected  with  the  aid  of 
soot,  lime,  or  wood-ashes  from  birds,  slugs,  and 
fly,  and  be  early  thinned  out.  An  occasional 
surface  hoeing  is  all  the  further  trouble 
necessary,  and  a good  crop,  the  value  of  which 
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can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  will  result.  It 
is  advisable,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  any 
emergency,  to  lift  and  store  a portion  of  the 
crop  before  sever, e frosts  intervene.  If  the  tops 
only  are  lightly  trimmed  olF  and  the  roots  stored 
in  a heap  in  a cool,  dry  position,  well  covered 
with  straw  and  then  soiled  over,  an  outlet  being 
provided  for  vapour,  or  much  as  Potatoes  are 
clamped.  Turnips  will  keej)  plump  and  fresh  till 
the  spring.  They  will  also  keep  for  a long  time 
in  a cool  shed.  For  forcing  and  early  sowing 
generally  I like  Extra  Early  Milan  and  Early 
White  Stone.  This  kind  and  the  American  Red 
Stone  are  both  excellent  for  summer  and  sutumn 
crops.  My  favourite.  Chirk  Castle  Black  Stone, 
is  rarely  injured  when  left  in  the  open  ground, 
and  I only  pull  and  store  it  when  it  is  necessary 
to  prevent  top-growth  or  greens  being  formed, 
this  spoiling  the  roots  for  cooking.  Those  who 
like  the  yellow-fleshed  varieties  should  grow 
Golden  Ball  or  Orange  Jelly,  this  being  hardy 
and  good.  The  yellow  flat  purple -topped 
Montmagny  Turnip  is  an  excellent  late  kind. 

I. 


SOWING  CABBAGE  FOE  SPRING  USE. 

^ 1056. — “ Kent”  should  at  once  sow  seed  of 
Ljllam  s Cabbage,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  very 
best  early  variety.  Especially  so  is  this  the  case 
if  space  is  limited,  as  this  variety  will  “ turn  in  ” 
neat  little  tender  heads,  early  in  April,  of  capital 
flavour.  Tlie  rows  need  not  be  more  than 
15  inches  wide,  nor  the  plants  more  than  1 foot 
apart.  If  a succession  is  required.  Flower  of 
Spring  and  Enfield  Market  are  both  good.  The 
former  succeeds  Ellam’s  by  about  three  weeks, 
and  the  latter  turns  in,  in  the  month  of  June, 
nice  crisp  heads  of  excellent  colour,  and  is  also 
a useful  sort  to  grow  where  tender  Sprouts  or 
srnall  Cabbages  are  needed  during  September,  and 
without  the  trouble  of  making  another  planta- 
tion,as  thisone  sprouts  freely  after  the  main  head 
has  been  cut.  The  first  week  in  August  is  soon 
enough  to  sow  the  last-named  kind.  Sownearlier, 
the  plants  are  likely  to  run  to  seed  during  April, 
when  they  ought  to  be  growing.  The  seed-beds 
should  be  dug  up  and  sown  without  manure 
being  added.  The  soil  should  be  in  a moist  state 
before  the  seed  is  sown,  as  it  germinates  so 
much  better  in  that  manner  tlian  when  sowing 
is  performed  in  dry  weather  and  water  is  applied 
afterwards,  which  tends  to  bake  the  surface 
hard,  through  which  the  tender  plants  will 
find  a difficulty  in  pushing  their  way.  It 
is  better  to  water  the  soil  over-night,  if  it  be 
very  dry,  before  sowing  the  seed,  which  should 
be  lightly  covered  with  fine  soil.  Protection 
should  be  afforded  from  birds.  Green  linnets 
and  chaffinches  are  the  greatest  pests  in  this 
direction.  When  the  plants  are  large  enough  to 
handle  easily  they  should  be  at  once  transferred 
to  their  permanent  quarters,  which  is  much 
better  than  transplanting  them  into  seed-beds 
for  a time  before  finally  removing  them  to  their 
quarters.  Choose  a showery  day,  if  possible, 
planting  them  carefully  with  a dibber,  so  that 
they  are  not  “ hung,”  which  means  the  soil  does 
not  rest  about  the  roots,  but  is  pressed  tight 
about  the  stem  above  the  roots,  so  that  the  roots 
really  are  nothungin  suspension.  Eighteen  inches 
should  be  allowed  between  the  rows  and  15 
inches  between  the  plants  of  Flower  of  Spring, 
while  for  the  latest  batch  a few  inches  more  of 
space  still  should  be  given  to  the  plants.  Keep 
them  well  watered,  if  the  weather  be  dry,  until 
the  roots  have  taken  hold  of  the  soil,  when  no 
inore  need  be  given  them.  Earth  up  the  stems 
directly  they  are  high  enough  to  receive  support 
from  strong  north  or  easterly  winds,  which 
shake  them  loose  in  the  ground  by  what  is 
termed' “ whipping  ” the  stems  about.  S.  P. 


1129.— Spawning  a Mushroom  - bed.  — The 

spawn  should  be  inserted  in  the  bed  deep  enough  to  per- 
mit of  its  being  covered  with  the  manure.  It  works 
better  when  this  is  done.  Make  all  firm  again  after  the 
bed  is  spawned.  Two  inches  of  soil  should  not  be  exceeded. 
I find  1^  inches  better.— E.  H. 

The  bed  should  be  made  up  rather  firmly 

by  beating  the  manure  in  with  a brick  or  wooden 
rammer  ; when  it  has  heated  to  85  degs.  or  90 
degs.  spawn  it  ; only  the  heat  may  rise  over 
100  degs.  In  that  case  wait  until  the  tempera- 
ture falls  to  about  90  degs.  The  pieces  of  spawn, 
broken  off  as  large  as  a hen’s  egg,  should  be  in- 
serted in  the  manure,  but  not  very  deeply. 
From  half  an  inch  to  1 inch  of  manure  over  the 
spawn  is  enough.  Two  inches  in  depth  of  soil 
,8  sufficient. — J.  1).  E. 


1125.— Collection  of  vegetables. — 

Study  the  wording  of  the  schedule,  as  a little 
thing  sometimes  disqualifies.  As  a rule,  if 
the  vegetables  are  equally  well  grown,  the 
more  the  variety  the  better.  It  is  not  well  to 
overload  the  collection  with  Potatoes  ; one  dish 
in  a class  of  six  dishes  will  be  better  than  more, 
as  it  is  certain,  even  if  permitted,  that  too  many 
Potatoes  would  tell  against  the  exhibitor.  For 
a class  of  six  I should  stage  the  following,  if  all 
were  first-class  : Peas,  Tomatoes,  Cauliflowers, 
French  Beans,  Potatoes  (good  dish  of  white 
kidneys  of  equal  size  and  perfect  in  skin),  and 
Vegetable  Marrows  or  Turnips.  For  the  twelve 
class  I should  select  the  following  : Peas,  Toma- 
toes, Cauliflowers,  Onions,  Carrots,  Turnips, 
Vegetable  Marrows,  Potatoes,  Cabbages,  Broad 
Beans,  French  Beans  or  Runner,  and  Celery  or 
Globe  Artichokes,  whichever  happened  to  be  in 
the  best  condition.  A dish  of  Mushrooms  if  in 
good  condition  will  carry  weight ; so  will  also  a 
dish  of  well-grown  Globe  Artichokes  in  any 
class  except  the  cottager’s  selection — each  sample 
should  be  of  the  same  size  and  without  fault 
or  blemish,  and  not  too  large  or  old. — E.  H. 

If  theschedule  said  six  or  twelve  varieties 

of  vegetables,  an  exhibitor  may  show  more  than 
one  variety  of  Potatoes,  Peas,  &c.  If  kinds  of 
vegetables  were  stated,  it  would  not  be  right  to 
show  more  than  one  variety  of  each  kind.  The 
best  varieties  to  exhibit  in  August  would  be 
Peas,  B'reiich  or  dwarf  kidney  Beans,  Potatoes, 
Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  Vegetable  Marrows, 
Carrots,  Onions,  Turnips,  Broad  Beans,  Cauli- 
flowers, and  good  Cabbages.  Of  course,  the 
greater  variety  the  better  ; but  two  different 
varieties  of  Potatoes  being  admitted,  it  might 
be  better  to  exhibit  a good  kidney  and  a good 
round  variety,  omitting  Cabbages. — J.  D.  E. 

1007.  — Transplanting  Rhubarb.  — 
March  or  April  is  the  best  time  to  transplant 
Rhubarb.  The  roots  may  be  cut  up  into  single 
eyes,  if  a large  stock  is  required,  or  only 
divided  through  the  middle.  The  Rhubarb  is 
simply  a herbaceous  plant,  and  will  thrive 
under  the  treatment  generally  given  to  herba- 
ceous plants.  To  obtain  very  large  produce 
there  must  be  liberal  treatment  both  before 
planting  in  the  manuring  of  the  soil,  and  by 
the  use  of  liquid-manure  after  growth  begins. 
Plant  in  rows  the  early  kinds  4 feet  ajjart,  and 
for  the  large  sorts,  such  as  the  Victoria,  6-feet 
spaces  between  the  rows  will  not  be  too  much, 
with  4 feet  intervals  between  the  plants  in  the 
rows.  Do  not  bury  the  crowns  too  deep. — E.  H. 

The  very  best  time  to  transplant  Rhu- 
barb is  in  the  early  spring,  just  before  it  starts 
into  growth.  The  best  way  is  to  prepare  a piece 
of  ground  by  trenching  it  deeply  and  manuring 
it  heavily  with  any  kind  of  farmyard  manure. 
Set  the  plants  out  a yard  apart,  with  the  tip 
of  the  crowns  just  showing  through  the  ground. 

It  is  a good  plan  to  spread  a light  dressing  of 
decayed  manure  over  the  soil  after  planting. — 
J.  D.  E. 

1079.— Tomatoes  in  a lean-to  green- 
house.— Do  not  shade  the  plants  by  any 
means.  They  cannot  receive  too  much  light 
and  sunshine,  at  any  rate  in  this  climate  ; but 
give  all  the  air  you  can  instead.  The  single 
ventilator  in  the  roof  is  not  sufficient,  how- 
ever. There  should  be  two  at  least,  each  about 
2 feet  by  feet,  and  two  or  three  in  the  front ; 
and  on  warm  days  the  door  should  be  set  wide- 
open  as  well.  If  you  have  any  plants  in  pots 
they  should  be  plunged  in  soil,  fibre,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  as  the  hot  sun,  acting  on  the 
pots,  is  very  injurious  ; and  a mulch  of  manure 
or  Hops  on  a border  also  greatly  aids  in  keeping 
the  roots  eool  and  moist. — B.  C.  R. 

“ T.  L.  C.”  need  be  under  no  appre- 
hension of  his  greenhouse  being  too  hot  for 
Tomatoes  as  it  is  the  one  thing  they  require, 
and  shading  such  sun-loving  plants  is  a decided 
mistake.  With  one  good  ventilator  at  top  and 
one  in  front,  and  the  door  open  on  bright  days, 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  excessive  heat  in  such 
a small  house,  only  keep  the  roots  moist  and  the 
tops  dry  and  the  Tomatoes  will  do  well. — 

J.  G.  H. 

1115.— Nitrate  of  soda  for  Tomatoes. 

— This  forms  a good  stimulant  for  Tomatoes,  to 
be  given  immediately  the  first  batch  of  flowers 
are  set,  and  onwards  as  required.  I should 
prefer  to  mix  it  with  guano  in  about  equal  quan- 
tities, and  then  dissolve  a large  teaspoonful  in 
each  two-gallon  can  of  water. — E.  H. 


LATE  PEAS. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  more  popular  kinds  of 
vegetables  than  Peas,  and  no  matter  how  plen- 
tiful these  may  have  been  during  the  height  of 
the  season,  a few  late  dishes  are  invariably 
much  appreciated.  In  some  gardens  and  dis- 
tricts it  is  possible  to  have  them  in  October  and 
during  part  of  November  without  much  trouble, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  a great  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  effecting  a good  start,  and  in 
others  of  preserving  the  crops  from  small  birds 
and  early  frosts.  The  greatest  enemies  to  late 
Peas  are  mildew,  tomtits,  and  frost,  and,  in 
spite  of  mueh  painstaking,  it  often  happens  that 
from  one  or  the  other,  or  all  combined,  a com- 
plete failure  is  the  result.  These  drawbacks, 
however,  do  not  deter  the  energetic  gardener 
from  annually  attempting  to  secure  a few  late 
dishes,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
those  who  have  the  greatest  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with  are  the  most  successful  in  the  end. 
Of  the  many 

Varieties  tried  for  these  late  crops  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  any  to  equal  the  well- 
known  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  which,  although  weak 
at  the  outset  and  really  possessing  a robust 
constitution,  is  one  of  the  most  continuous 
bearing.  Emperor  of  the  Marrows  and 
British  Queen  are  also  tall  growers  and 
good  mildew-resisters,  and  these  not  unfre- 
quently continue  productive  till  cut  down  by 
severe  frosts.  The  best  of  the  medium  height 
varieties  for  the  late  crops  are  Latest  of  All, 
Sturdy,  Veitch’s  Perfection,  and  Walker’s 
Perpetual  Bearer,  the  last-named  being  very 
like  Veitch’s  Perfection  in  all  respects.  In  the 
more  northern  districts  any  of  the  foregoing, 
sown  not  later  than  the  first  week  in  June, 
ought  to  yield  late  crops,  and  it  is  useless,  as  a 
rule,  to  sow  them  much  later,  but  in  warmer 
localities  they  may  well  be  sown  from  the 
beginning  to  the  middle  of  June.  I have  suc- 
ceeded well  with  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Sturdy 
sown  as  late  as  the  last  week  in  June,  but  this 
has  never  been  the  case  after  either  a very  hot 
summer  or  the  other  extreme.  The  advice  is 
often  given  to  sow  the  second  early  and  the 
earliest  varieties  for  producing  very  late  crops, 
but  very  few  succeed  in  their  efforts  with  these. 
Mildew  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  second 
early  Marrows,  while  nearly  all  the  round- 
seeded  or  such  as  First  Crop,  Earliest  of 
All,  and  Sangster’s  No.  1 form  very  weakly 
growth  and  yield  only  light  crops  of  wretchedly 
small  pods.  The  most  noteworthy  excep- 
tion will  be  found  in  William  I.,  especially 
when  new  seed  of  it  is  sown.  In 

Favourable  seasons  this  Pea  will  have  ripened 
seed  by  the  end  of  June,  and  if  this  is  sown 
about  the  first  week  in  July  there  is  a pos- 
sibility of  the  strong  seedlings  eventually 
yielding  a fairly  heavy  crop.  If  seed  can  be 
saved  or  procured  of  either  William  Hurst, 
Chelsea  Gem,  or  American  Wonder  and  sown 
early  in  July,  this  might  also  be  the  means  of 
obtaining  one  or  two  late  dishes.  As  neither  of 
these  when  sown  late  grow  to  more  than 
12  inches  in  height  they  can  be  more  readily 
protected  from  frosts,  and  it  is  advisable, 
therefore,  to  grow  them  extensively  in  addition 
to  the  tall  or  moderately  tall  varieties  tried. 
The  pigmies  might  survive  when  the  giants  were 
destroyed  by  early  frosts.  It  is  a curious  and 
somewhat  inexplicable  fact  that  late  Peas  often 
suceeed  admirably  on  the  wide  ridges  betw'een 
the  late  rows  of  Celery.  If  the  space  can  be 
afforded,  the  trenches  ought  to  be  lined  out  less 
than  6 feet  apart,  and  a good  dressing  of  solid 
manure  dug  in  where  the  row  of  Peas  is  to  be 
grown  before  the  soil  is  thrown  out  from  the 
trenches.  The  heavy  mulching — for  that  is 
what  it  amounts  to — of  the  latter  serves  to  well 
enclose  the  moisture  and  keeps  the  ground  cool 
about  the  Peas,  this  probably  being  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  success  attending  . 
the  practice.  If  this  plan  is  not  adopted, 
a somewhat  high  position  must  be  assigned 
the  late  rows  of  Peas,  and  a deep  and 
rich  root-run  afforded.  I recommend  high 
groimd,  especially  in  low-lying  localities,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  these  often  escape  frosts 
when  tender  vegetables  growing  in  lower  posi- 
tions are  cut  down.  The  additional  warmth  of 
the  soil  late  in  the  season  also  acts  beneficially, 
and  it  may  be  this  is  another  point  in  favour  of 
the  ridges.  For  this  and  other  reasons  a natur- 
ally deep  or  winter-trenched,  free-w'orking  ^ 
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ground  is  preferable  to  either  Celery-like 
trenches  or  newly-dug  lumpy  ground.  The 
trenches  are  apt  to  become  wet  and  cold  in  the 
autumn,  while  lumpy  ground  does  not  suit  any 
crop  of  Peas,  and  is  certainly  the  worst  that 
can  be  assigned  late  rows.  In  all 
Warm  districts  the  early  Potatoes  can  be 
cleared  off  the  borders  in  time  for  tlie  ground  to 
be  cropped  with  dwarf  Peas,  and  if  my  advice 
is  taken  a good  breadth  will  be  sown,  as  a few 
short  rows  only  are  of  little  service.  In  order 
to  have  several  good  dishes  from  these  miniature 
varieties,  fully  two  quarts  of  seeds  should  be  sown 
thinly  in  drills  drawn  15  inches,  or  even  less, 
apart.  Nor  are  a few  short  rows  of  William  I. 
or  any  other  medium  height  variety  of  much 
service,  as  the  pods  are 
never  very  plentiful,  and 
fill  very  slowly  in  the  au- 
tumn. As  before  hinted,  a 
strong  growth  at  the  out- 
set is  a distinct  gain.  If, 
therefore,  the  ground  is  at 
all  dry,  it  should  be  moist- 
ened prior  to  thinly  sowing 
the  seed,  and  the  latter 
ought  to  be  covered  with 
not  less  than  2 inches  of 
fine  soil.  During  the  first 
two  months  the  plants 
should  never  be  dry  at  the 
roots,  and  on  the  other 
hand  must  not  be  fre- 
quently saturated  with 
cold  pump,  spring,  or  town 
water.  A weekly  soaking 
of  warm  pond  or  soft  water 
and  an  early  mulching  of 
strawy  manure  best  suit 
Peas  generally  and  late 
rows  in  particular,  and  if 
liquid-manure  is  applied 
this  should  be  done  after 
the  ground  has  been  pre- 
viously moistened  with  clear 
water.  Thus  treated,  there 
is  much  less  likelihood  of 
mildew  seriously  affecting 
the  plants,  but  on  the 
contrary  they  will  grow  and 
branch  vigorously,  prema- 
ture cropping  being  thereby 
avoided.  Inmanyinstances, 
if  the  late  varieties  sown 
about  the  end  of  May  cl- 
early in  June  were  more 
liberally  treated,  these 
would  continue  bearing 
until  frosts  intervene.  In 
the  first  place,  they  must 
be  grown  rather  thinly  and 
kept  from  cropping  prema- 
turely, as  just  advised. 

They  also  ought  to  have 
good  tall  stakes,  or  suffi- 
ciently high  to  prevent  the 
haulm  from  breaking  down, 
and  the  earliest  formed 
pods  should  either  be  re- 
moved before  they  fill  or 
as  fast  as  they  are  mode- 
rately well  filled.  Thus 
favoured,  there  will  be 
no  early  check  to  the 
growth  of  the  haulm, 
and  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober and  the  early  part 
of  November  a few  good 
dishes  would  most  probably  be  available. 

I have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  preserving 
a e Peas  from  the  tits,  and  sparrows  are 
also  troublesome.  The  former  have  to  be  caught 
in  small  sprmg  traps  and  the  latter  scared  with 
gun.  ^ 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

THE  MONTEREY  PINE  (PINUS 
INSIGNIS). 

Happy  indeed  was  the  great  traveller  and  col- 
lector, David  Douglas,  in  his  selection  of  a name 
for  this  beautiful  Pine,  for  of  all  the  Conifers 
hitherto  introduced  to  this  country  Pin  us  in- 
signis  is  certainly  most  remarkable — remark- 
able, when  planted  as  a lawn  specimen,  for  its 
easy  and  graceful  style  of  growth,  with  its 
densely-clothed  branches  resembling  emerald- 
green  carpets  sweeping  the  turf  or  forming  im- 
mense whorls  of  foliage  as  they  start  from  the 
trunk  further  from  the  ground  ; remarkable  for 


OUR  KBADiros  ILLOSTRATIONS : A fine  specimen  of  the  Monterey  Pine  (Finns  insi>^ni8) 
for  GARDBNma  Illcstratbd  from  a photograph  sent  by  Miss  Nutcombe  Gould 
Bovey  Tracey,  South  Devon.  ’ 


ouffln  Cele^-plants.-The  young  plants 

ought  to  have  been  pricked  out  in  a border  of  rich  soil 

to  e-row  n ’’he  Plants  will  cease 

glow  if  left  crowded  together  in  a seed-bed. J.  D.  E. 

1105._Cooking  good  King  Henry. -I 

am  surprised  this  is  not  more  generally  grown. 
Snfr.  gathered  and  cooked  like 

^ hhink,  the  most  economical 

Sed  in  had  them 

cooked  like  Greens,  and  the  young  shoots,  as 

they  come  up  m spring,  may  be  tied  up  and 

UD  wftl®'^^®n  ^®'®hion  of  Asparagus,  serving 
up  witli  melted  butter.— E.  H.  ® 


the  colour  of  its  grass-green  leaves,  three  in  a 
sheath,  slender,  thread-like,  twisted,  and  upon 
healthy  specimens  about  6 inches  in  length  ; re- 
markable, too,  for  its  whorls  of  large,  handsome 
cones,  grass-green  at  first,  but  when  fully  ripe  a 
bright-brown,  obtuse  at  the  base,  pointed  at  the 
apex,  but  unequal  in  contour,  the  exposed  side 
being  fully  developed  whilst  the  other  is  com- 
pressed and  flattened,  possibly  in  consequence 
of  the  imperfect  fertilisation  of  the  flowers  ; 
last,  but  not  least  advantageous,  it  is  remarkable 
for  the 

Magnificent  growth  which  it  makes  when 
exposed  to  the  sea  breeze.  Finns  insignis  is  a 
native  of  Lower  California,  from  the  coast  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Monterey  to  San  Antonio. 
It  resembles  its  companion,  the  beautiful  Cu- 
pressus  macrocarpa,  in  its  excitability,  since  it 
starts  very  early  in  the  spring  and  continues 
growing  until  late  in  the  autumn,  sometimes 


quite  up  to  Christmas  ^ therefore  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a reliable  tree  in  all  parts  of  this 
country.  Indeed,  this  Pine  and  the  Monterey 
Cypress  were  so  severely  injured  by  the  frosts 
of  1860-61  that  planters,  although  they  can  find 
nothing  to  touch  them  in  point  of  colour,  now 
give  them  a wide  berth  inland.  Nevertheless, 
in  some  parts  of  the  country— south  of  London, 
west  of  Gloucester,  and  in  North  and  South 
Wales — they  make  most  magnificent  growth, 
especially  when  sheltered  from  north  winds 
in  a site  exposed  to  tlie  saline  atmosphere 
of  the  sea.  Here,  at  Eastnor,  these  two  trees 
I cannot  disassociate  them — were  made  the 
trees  of  the  place,  and  whilst  those  below  a 
certain  level  were  killed  by  the  terrible  frost  of 
1860-1,  others  above  that 
line  entirely  escaped.  One 
group  of  trees,  thirty-six  in 
number,  planted  very  high 
on  stiff  clay  and  exposed  to 
the  full  force  of  the  western 
gales,  did  not  even  put  on 
the  proverbial  brown  tint, 
but  made  leaders  from  3 feet 
to  5 feet  in  length  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  some  of 
them  now  equal  the  grand 
Devonshire  specimen,  of 
which  the  annexed  is  a 
faithful  engraving.  Intro- 
duced by  Douglas  in  1833, 
the  tree  under  notice  was 
planted  in  Miss  Nutcombe 
Gould’s  garden,  Kjiowle, 
Bovey  Tracey,  forty -five 
years  ago,  and  so  extra- 
oidinary  has  been  the 
growth  that  the  following 
notes  may  prove  interest- 
ing : Height,  69  feet  ; 

widest  spread,  54  feet ; 
girth  at  5 feet  from  the 
ground,  11  feet;  and  cubi- 
cal contents  of  timber, 
140  feet.  Figures  like 
these  must  prompt  all 
lovers  of  Conifers  to  give 
this  beautiful  Grass-green 
Pine,  if  not  a first,  possibly 
a second,  or  even  a third, 
trial  ; but  before  doing  so  i 
would  ask  them  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  conducive  to 
s iccess.  This  Pine  will 
grow  freely  in  almost  any 
Well-drained  loam, 
peat,  or  brash  ; but  that 
which  suits  it  best  is  a deep 
limestone  soil  free  from 
stagnant  moisture.  It  is 
not  adapted  to  low-lying 
flat  tracts  inland,  as  there 
t le  foliage  is  sure  to  become 
brown  and  unsightly  in  con- 
sequence of  piercing  winds, 
i : the  frost  of  sharp  winters 
does  not  kill  it.  In  such 
localities  it  will  thrive  best 
if  planted  on  the  west  sides 
of  lofty  ridges,  and  then  it 
must  be  sheltered  or  nursed 
on  north  anti  east  by  other 
Engraved  and  hardier  Conifers.  Being 
a native  of  the  Californian 
coast,  altitude  in  our  mari- 
time counties  is  of  less  con- 
sequence ; but  there  even  it  should  have  shelter 
from  cutting  north  and  east  winds,  and  certainly 
room  for  development.  On  no  account  should 
trees  whose  roots  have  become  corkscrewed  in 
pots  be  preferred,  as  these  in  course  of  time 
will  be  blown  down  or  bring  about  their  own 
destruction  by  strangulation.  If,  however,  pot 
plants  are  the  best  at  command,  they  should  be 
turned  out  and  soaked  in  a tub  of  water  until 
all  the  soil  has  become  loose,  when  the  roots  can 
be  uncoiled  previous  to  planting.  A stout  stake 
having  been  driven  firmly  into  the  ground  to 
support  the  stem,  each  root  may  be  pegged  out 
with  wooden  pegs,  covered  with  fine  loam, 
watered  home  and  finished  oil  precisely  as  we 
manage  our  choice  fruit-trees.  When  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  growth  these  trees  frequently 
suffer  from  the  attacks  of  the  Pine-beetle  (Hy- 
lurgus  piniperda).  This  insect  is  readily  detecte  d 
by  the  young  shoots  suddenly  drooping  and 
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sometimes  falling  off  early  in  June,  and  if  left 
alone  it  soon  spoils  tlie  most  promising  speci- 
mens. In  order  to  arrest  the  progress  of  this 
troublesome  pest,  each  affected  shoot  of  the 
young  tree  should  be  cut  off  and  burned.  Some 
years  ago,  when  our  trees  were  from  20  feet  to 
30  feet  in  height,  they  were  attacked  bj'  this 
beetle,  but  by  persevering  for  two  or  three  years 
in  succession  I eventually  got  rid  of  it. 

W. 


The  cut  leaved  Hornbeam  (Carpinus 
incisa). — This  hardy  little  tree  forms  a fine 
specimen  when  planted  on  a well-kept  (Irass- 
lawn.  It  only  attains  a height  of  from  10  feet 
to  20  feet  under  ordinary  conditions,  and  has  a 
well-formed,  nicely-l)alanced  globular  head,  well 
furnished  with  finely-cut  silky  foliage  of  a light- 
green  colour.  For  villa  planting  few  trees  can 
compare  with  the  cut-leaved  Hornbeam,  whilst 
it  is  one  of  the  very  best  deciduous  trees  for 
withstanding  the  evil  effects  of  smoke  and 
sulphurous  vapours.  The  fine,  ferny-looking 
light-green  spray  of  its  twigs  and  branches  is 
very  effective  when  produced  in  the  vicinity  of 
water,  and  for  this  reason  planters  should  never 
hesitate  to  place  it  here  and  therein  well-chosen 
spots  upon  the  banks  of  running  streams  and 
lakes.  In  addition  to  its  beauty  as  a small  speci- 
men tree,  it  can  be  planted  with  success  on  any 
class  of  soil,  provided  it  is  thoroughly  drained 
and  well  broken  up. — W. 

1117.— Removing  a Thorn  hedge.— 
The  hedge  of  Thorns  may  easily  be  cut  away, 
and  their  roots  grabbed  up  without  damaging  the 
Hawthorn-trees  growing  in  its  midst.  The  work 
may  be  done  at  any  time,  but  preferably  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  leaves  fall,  as  then  should  a 
root  or  two  of  the  old  trees  be  disturbed  the 
check  given  will  be  less. — E.  H. 

This  maybe  removed  at  anytime,  and  the 

sooner  the  better  for  the  Hawthorns  and  other 
trees  growing  in  it.  The  nutriment  which  the 
hedge  has  been  extracting  from  the  ground  will 
be  left  for  the  trees  when  the  hedge  has  been 
grubbed  out  by  the  roots  with  a mattock  ; and 
they  will  do  better  after  the  removal  of  the 
hedge  than  they  did  before. — J.  D.  E. 

1062.  — Self-supporting  climbers.  — 
“ P.  P.”  will  find  the  two  Ivies  that  I think 
will  give  him  the  greatest  satisfaction  for  trellis 
work  in  (1)  Hedera  gracilis  and  H.  pennsyl- 
vanica,  as  they  are  very  ornamental  with  beau- 
tifully cut  foliage.  (2)  Any  local  nurseryman 
will  supply  Ivies  in  pots,  as  they  are  useless  from 
the  open  ground,  except  in  autumn  and  winter. 
(3)  They  could,  if  procured  now  in  pots,  be 
planted  with  every  prospect  of  success.  For 
making  a dense  mass  of  foliage  the  Irish  Ivy  is 
the  best  one,  but  it  is  not  so  pretty  as  the 
above. — J.  G.  H. 

1111.— Positions  for  Honeysuckles.— All  the 
Honeysuckles  are  very  accommodating:,  both  as  regards 
soil  and  position.  But  they  always  bloom  with  more 
freedom  in  the  sunshine.  The  common  wild  Honeysuckle 
grows  freely  in  shady  positions  ; but  nowhere  is  it  more 
tloriferous  than  when  growing  on  a cottage  porch. — E.  H. 


1072  — Dimensions  of  greenhouses.— 

For  the  usual  run  of  pot-plants.  Cucumbers  and 
Tomatoes,  &c.,  span-roofed  houses  about  12  feet 
in  width,  and  ranging  from  100  feet  to  200  feet, 
or  even  more,  in  length,  are  usually  employed 
by  the  large  growers  in  and  near  the  London 
district.  The  pitch  ranges,  as  a rule,  from 
35  degs.  to  43  degs. , and  the  width  of  the  squares 
of  glass  usually  runs  from  15  inches  to  18 
inches ; some  are  only  a foot  from  bar  to  bar, 
but  some  growers,  again,  use  glass  2 feet  wide, 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  wider  it  is  the 
better,  unless  much  breakage  is  to  be  appre- 
hended. The  glass — if  in  large  squares,  parti- 
cularly— should  be  what  is  known  as  21 -oz., 
which  is  much  thicker  and  heavier  than  the 
15-oz.,  though  plenty  of  houses,  and  large  ones, 
too,  are  constructed  of  the  latter.  This  may 
now  be  had  from  8s.  to  lOs.  per  100  (square) 
feet,  and  the  other  for  about  12s.  Nearly  all 
the  market  growers’  houses  are  constructed  in 
the  old-fashioned  way,  with  the  glass  tacked 
and  puttied  into  rebated  sash-bars  cut  to  fit, 
and  firmly  nailed  to,  the  ridge-plank  and  wall- 
plates.  As  regards  cost,  1,500  feet  of  glass  at 
10s.  per  100  comes  to  £7  lOs  ; bars  would  come 
to  about  the  same  ; plates,  &c. , say  £5  ; door 
and  ventilators,  £5  ; fittings  and  paint,  &c., 
£5  ; 5,000  bricks,  with  mortar,  &c.,  about  £15  ; 
150  yards  piping  at  2s  , £15  ; and  boiler  and 


fittings,  say  £10— total,  £70,  without  reckon- 
ing anything  for  either  labour  or  staging,  &c., 
for  a house  100  feet  by  12  feet.  Vineries  are 
usually  built  larger — from  20  feet  to  30  feet 
wide  and  12  feet  or  15  feet  high — and  large 
houses  also  suit  Tomatoes  well.  .Sunken  houses 
are  the  cheapest,  but,  unless  the  drainage  is 
verj'  good,  are  not  advisable. — B.  C.  R. 


LILIUM  LONGIFLORUM. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Lilies, 
and  one  that  is  specially  suited  to  the  wants  of 
amateur  cultivatoi's,  as  it  may  be  had  in  bloom 
at  almost  any  season  of  the  year,  and  only  needs 
greenhouse  treatment  to  bring  it  to  the  highest 
perfection.  The  following  is  my  plan  of  treat- 
ment, and  it  always  gives  me  fine  heads  of 
blooms,  from  three  to  five  on  a spike,  of  the 
purest  white,  and  delicately-scented.  As  soon 
as  the  bulbs  arrive,  and  they  appear  to  be  im- 
ported in  good  condition  at  almost  any  period, 
they  are  potted  in  5-inch  pots,  using  good,  de- 
cayed turfy-soil,  broken  up  fine,  and  a little 
rotten  manure  and  sand.  They  are  set  in  a 
cool-house  or  frame  and  kept  moderately  dry 
until  signs  of  growth  appear,  when  they  are 
watered  more  freely,  and  when  well  furnished 
with  leaf-growth  a little  liquid-manure  is  given, 
which  causes  the  flowering-spikes  to  push  up 
■sturdily  and  the  flowers  to  open  out  of  good 
form  and  substance.  If  well  grown,  they  will 
not  be  more  than  IJ  feet  high  when  in  full 
bloom  and  look  extremely  well  on  the  front 
stages  of  conservatories,  and  in  a cool  tempera- 
ture they  last  a long  time.  When  the  bloom 
fades  they  sliould  be  set  out-of-doors  and  allowed 
to  ripen  off  their  bulbs  naturally.  When  the 
leaves  fade  the  stalks  are  cut  off  and  the  bulbs 
are  shaken  out  of  the  soil  and  repotted  at  once, 
using  the  same  soil  as  before,  and  by  repotting 
a few  at  a time  through  the  season  these  lovely 
flowers  may  be  enjoyed  over  a very  lengthened 
period.  I may  add  that  good  drainage  is  essen- 
tial to  success  with  this  as  with  all  other  sorts 
of  Lilies,  for  anything  like  stagnant  moisture  in 
the  soil  soon  rots  the  fleshy  roots,  and  the  bulbs 
then  fail  entirely.  Careful  watering  is  also  a 
point  of  great  importance.  J.  G.  H. 


1065.— Building  greenhouses.  — The 

only  alternative,  if  you  cannot  employ  a pro- 
fessional builder,  is  to  do  the  work  yourself  ; 
but  you  will  find  it  will  take  you  a long  time 
to  build  a 100-foot  house  single-handed,  and 
you  will  have  to  employ  labour  to  some  extent. 
Vour  best  plan  will  be  to  get  hold  of  an  in- 
dustrious and  intelligent  rough  carpenter  or 
two,  and  a bricklayer  of  the  same  stamp, 
and  then,  if  you  understand  or  can  pick  up 
enough  of  the  subject  to  show  them  what  to 
do  and  keep  them  going,  giving  a hand  yourself  as 
much  as  possible,  you  can  get  a lot  of  work 
done,  quite  sufficiently  well  for  your  purpose, 
at  very  much  less  cost  than  by  paying  a pro- 
fessional builder.  Materials  are  cheap  enough 
110W — it  is  the  labour  that  runs  into  the  money  ; 
and  employing  other  people’s  brains  instead  of 
using  your  own  is  always  expensive  work.  If 
you  want  any  further  particulars,  I will  give 
them  — B.  C.  R. 

1073.  — Ventilating  apparatus.  — 

There  is  nothing  to  equal  the  rod  and  lever 
arrangement,  which  any  horticultural  builder 
will  supply.  It  consists  of  a longitudinal  rod  or 
tube,  running  along  the  ridge  of  the  house,  with 
an  arm  or  lev'er  and  connecting-rod  to  each 
light  (on  one  side  only).  It  is  worked  by 
means  of  another  lever  at  the  end  of  the  house, 
which  in  its  turn  is  worked  by  a hand-lever 
placed  at  a convenient  point,  the  two  being 
connected  by  means  of  a rod  or  chain.  The 
whole  is  most  simple,  and  anyone  with  even  a 
slight  knowledge  of  mechanics  could  give  in- 
structions by  which  any  ordinary  blacksmith 
could  make  the  necessary  parts  in  a few 
minutes,  but  as  the  apparatus  can  be  purchased 
complete  this  is  hardly  worth  while. — B.  C.  R. 

1063.— Arum  Lilies  for  show.— I should 
advise  that  the  plants  be  lifted  and  potted  to- 
wards the  end  of  August  or  during  the  first  few 
days  of  September.  Whether  it  is  the  slight 
check  caused  by  the  removal  or  the  bringing  the 
plants  indoors  I do  not  know  ; but  when  thus 
planted  out  and  lifted  they  almost  invariably 
flower  soon  after  the  latter  operation,  especially 
if  afforded  a little  heat  and  plenty  of  moisture. 


But  you  ought  to  have  at  least  two  or  three 
times  as  many  plants  as  you  want  to  exhibit,  as 
some  may  fail  to  bloom,  and  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  get  them  all  in  proper  condition  to- 
gether at  just  the  right  time. — B.  C.  R. 


ORCHIDS. 

GALEANDRA  DEVONIANA. 

This  is  a plant  which,  in  the  earlier  days  of 
Orchid-growing,  was  always  rare  in  collections. 

I do  not  think  it  is  common  now,  but  its  flowers 
are  certainly  charming  in  the  extreme.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  a plant  which  I should  have 
hesitated  in  bringing  before  the  notice  of  the 
readers  of  Gardening,  only  for  the  fact  that 
“ J.  W.,”  from  Manchester,  sends  me  a flower 
of  a very  nice  variety,  asking  its  name,  and 
styling  himself  an  amateur  grower.  With  this 
statement  I must  perforce  be  satisfied,  but  I do 
not,  nevertheless,  think  that  “ J.  W.”  is  such 
an  inexperienced  Orchid-grower  as  he  tries  to 
induce  me  to  believe  is  the  case. 

G.  DEVONi.AN.A  is  the  tallest-growing  species 
which,  I believe,  is  yet  known,  and  certainly  its 
flowers  are  the  largest  and  the  most  beautiful. 
The  last  plant  which  I ever  saw  flowering  of  it 
was  staged  at  the  Croydon  Show,  held  some  time 
in  July,  I think,  about  ten  years  ago  ; and  until 
the  flowers’  received  from  “ J.  W.,”  I had  not 
again  seen  it,  although  I believe  the  plant  has 
been  imported  in  some  quantity  since,  so  that  it 
is  much  more  frequently  to  be  met  with  than  in 
former  years.  But 

How  TO  GROW  this  Orchid  is  the  chief  diffi- 
culty, and  the  systems  adopted  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  very  successful.  It  is  a plant 
which  makes  a tall,  succulent  stem,  which  we 
are  told  attains  a height  of  6 feet  in  its  native 
country,  but  under  cultivation  I have  never  _ 
seen  it  above  3 feet,  and  this  height  appears  to 
be  its  more  natural  size.  The  flowers  are  borne 
upon  the  top  of  the  growth,  and  are  usually  in  ■ 
a raceme  of  from  three  to  six  or  seven  blossorns  ; < 
these  are  large  and  helmet-shaped,  the  lip  being  ' 

large  ; this  is  creamy-white,  beautifully  streaked  ■ 
and  blotched  with  a charming  bright-purple, 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  somewhat  reflexed, 
of  a bright-purple  tinged  with  brown  and 
bordered  with  pale-green.  These  beautiful  J 
flowers  last  a considerable  time  in  beauty — say 
for  nearly  a month  if  properly  managed,  and  : 
hence  are  highly  esteemed  by  everyone  having  • : 
the  good  fortune  to  possess  one.  “J.  5V.” 
speaks  of  it  as  being  one  of  the  most  charming  i 
flowers  he  has  ever  seen.  I have  frequently 
heard  of  it  thriving  well  with  Odontoglos- 
sums  and  such-like  plants  in  the  cool-house  ; < 
but  I must  say  that  I have  always  treated  it  to  j 
a considerably  warmer  atmosphere,  and  that,,  too, 
with  the  best  results.  I am  of  opinion  that  the  H 
warmest  place  one  has  in  the  East  India  house  j 
is  what  the  plant  likes  best  during  the  summer  I 
and  autumn  months,  with  plenty  of  moisture! 
in  the  atmosphere.  The  fact  of  its  coming from« 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro  would  at  once  give  ! 
the  idea  that  it  requires  a great  deal  of  heat« 
when  growing.  After  the  growth  is  completed! 
it  may  with  advantage  be  removed  to  a some- 1 
what  cool  temperature  and  kept  nearly  dry,  butl 
not  to  such  an  extent  that  the  bulbs  shrivel  ;1 
just  sufficient  water  is  necessary  to  prevent  this,B 
but  as  the  plants  lose  all  their  leaves  in  autumn  J, 
there  is  nothing  to  look  after  in  this  matter..^ 
The  plants  should  be  repotted  in  spring  just  as  ., 
wrowth  is  commencing,  the  soil  chosen  being 
peat,  fibre,  and  Sphagnum  in  about  equal  parts. 
The  drainage  must  be  good. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


TRICHOPILIA  CRISPA  MARGIN  AT  A. 
This  is  an  Orchid  which  I saw  recently  in  a 
collection  some  distance  from  London  in  great 
bcBiUty,  and  it  is,  moreover,  a plant  which  Iheard 
the  learned  in  Orchids  in  Messrs.  Protheroe’s 
sale-rooms,  not  so  very  long  ago,  assert  was 
a myth,  and  a plant  which  no  one  could  under- 
stand ; in  fact,  the  remark  was  made  that  it 
was  “ all  bosh.”  Well,  I have  known  it  under 
this  name  for  thirty  years,  and  it  has  always 
been  a different  plant  to  T.  crispa,  being  more 
robust  in  growth,  with  ovate  bulbs,  and  broad, 
somewhat  drooping  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
large,  measuring  nearly  5 inches  across,  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  of  a somewhat  dull-red, 
bordered  with  white  ; the  lip  is  three-lobed,  the 

laterallobesare  reflexed,  and  the  broad-spreading  i 
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middle  lobe  is  about  uniform  with  them,  the 
whole  being  of  a dull-crimson,  having  a distinct 
marginal  border  of  white.  The  plant  comes 
from  Central  America,  and  likes  a fair  amount 
of  heat  during  its  growing  season.  It  should  be 
treated  as  a pot-plant,  and  the  pots  should  be 
well  drained.  The  soil  used  for  it  should  con- 
sist of  good  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss  ; 
and  with  this  also  should  be  used  some  moderate- 
sized nodules  of  charcoal,  which  will  materially 
assist  in  keeping  the  soil  open  during  the  winter 
season.  The  temperature  should  not  fall  much 
below  60  degs.  Fahrenheit  at  any  time.  Like 
the  type,  T.  crispa  marginata,  it  is  a v*ery  free 
bloomer,  but  I do  not  think  I have  ever  seen 
it  produce  a double  crop  of  flowers  in  the  sea- 
son, as  is  frequently  the  case  with  T.  crispa. 

Matt.  Bramble. 

ONCIDIUM  CURTUM. 

This  is  a very  pretty  and  showy  plant  (see 
illustration),  well  deserving  the  attention  of  all 
growers  of  these  Organ  Mountain  species  of 


Oncidiums.  In  a recently  published  Orchid 
book,  however,  I see  this  plant  figured,  a small 
engraving  being  given  to  show  the  character  of 
the  spike,  and  also  an  enlarged  engraving  of  a 
single  flower  ; this  single  flower  is,  however,  a 
figure  of  some  variety  of  Odontoglossum  Londes- 
boroughianum.  Now,  as  the  figures  must  have 
been  seen  both  by  the  authors  and  publishers 
in  proof  before  issuing  to  the  public,  and  as 
these  two  particular  species  are  so  distinct, 
it  has  very  much  the  appearance  that  neither  one 
nor  the  other  knew  anything  of  the  species,  or 
such  an  error  could  not  have  been  perpetrated. 
Nevertheless,  this  is  an  Orchid  which  should  find 
a place  in  every  collection.  It  is  a plant  which 
resembles  0.  crispum  in  its  growth,  and  requires 
similar  treatment,  the  flowers  being  produced 
in  a dense  panicle.  These  have  a ground  colour 
of  golden-yellow,  conspicuously  bordered  and 
blotched  with  bright  cinnamon  - brown.  It 
blooms  during  spring  and  early  summer,  lasting 
long  in  perfection,  and  is  one  of  the  very 
prettiest  species  in  the  wliole  genus,  large  as  it 
is,  and  that  is  saying  a good  deal.  I have  found 
it  thrive  best  as  a block  plant,  or  in  shallow 
earthenware  pans,  potted  in  fibrous  peat  and 
hung  up  close  to  the  glass,  giving  it  an  inter- 
mediate-house temperature  in  summer,  resting 
it  in  winter  in  the  Odontoglossum-house. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  VEXILLARIUM  VAR. 
CANNONI. 

This  is  a veritable  gem,  and  certainly  the 
richest-coloured  variety  I have  ever  seen. 
Some  flowers  sent  me  by  Mr.  Cannon,  of  Mer- 
ton, certainly  took  me  by  surprise,  although  I 
was  prepared  to  And  some  extra  good  ones  in  his 
lot,  which  he  had  purchased  at  the  sale  of  Mr. 
Sander’s  introductions,  because  some  which  I 
saw  which  had  opened  in  the  cases  coming  home 
were  extra  good,  and  in  this  plant  now  before 
me  is  a veritable  living  proof.  The  flower,  in 
addition,  is  large,  and  the  whole  lip  is  rich, 
deep  rosy-crimson,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
broad  and  slightly  paler.  At  the  base  of  the  lip 
is  the  usual  pale  triangular  mark,  with  radiating 
streaks  of  a darker  hue.  It  is  a gem  of  the  first 
water,  and  if  no  other  notable  form  is  found  in 
Mr.  Cannon’s  lot  of  Odontoglossums,  it  will  be 
an  encouragement  to  him  to  keep  on  in  the  right 
direction.  Now  one  thing  must  be  told  about 
this  plant.  It  blooms  very  profusely,  but  yet 
it  is  of  no  use  to  grow  it  for  the  special  purpose 
of  cut  flowers,  because  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  substance  in  the  flower  to  make  it  last,  or 
its  stem  does  not  cari’y  sufficient  moisture  to 
support  its  large  blossoms  ; but  be  it  from  what- 
ever cause  it  may,  it  is  not  a flower  to  cut  and 
to  put  in  water,  and  this  same  experience  I 
have  had  with  the  flowers  of  the  bright-coloured 
Masdevallias.  If  my  readers  wish  to  use  either 
of  these  flowers  in  a cut  state,  they  should  only 
be  cut  immediately  before  the  time  they  are 
wanted,  or  there  will  be  a.  miserable  failure  in 
the  effect  produced.  Matt.  Bramble. 

INDOOR  PLANTS. 

SUMMER  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

It  may  appear  singular  that  there  should  be  any 
lack  of  flowers  in  glasshouses  during  the  summer 
months,  when  open-air  gardens  are  generally 
agloM"  with  colour,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  so  is  in- 
disputable. Unless  special  preparation  is  made 
some  time  in  advance  the  summer  months 
will  find  the  glasshouses  wearing  a very  cheer- 
less aspect,  compared  with  what  they  have  done 
during  the  spring,  which  is,  of  all  times  of  the 
year,  the  richest  in  variety  of  flowers.  But 
happily  there  is  now  such  a wealth  of  plants 
suitable  for  pot  culture  that  it  is  only  a question 
of  timely  forethought  and  preparation,  and  at 
any  rate  the  glasshouses  may  be  stocked  with 
flowers.  I find  the  following  plants  most  useful 
during  the  next  few  weeks  in  keeping  up  the 
floral  display. 

Achimenes  are  especially  suited  to  the  wants 
of  amateur  gardeners,  as  they  can  be  dried  off 
and  stowed  away  before  winter  comes  on,  and  if 
started  in  a frame  or  gentle  hot-bed,  will  be  now 
growing  away  freely.  They  succeed  best  in 
light,  sandy  soil,  and  are  well  adapted  for 
hanging-baskets  or  shallow  pans,  as  they  like 
plenty  of  drainage.  They  need  a small  stake  to 
support  each  shoot. 

Balsams  come  in  opportunely  as  soon  as  the 
first  flush  of  bloom  from  spring  flowers  is  over. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  gentle  heat,  and 
the  seedlings  potted  off  singly  as  soon  as  ready, 
repotting  as  required,  and  keeping  close  to  the 
glass  in  all  stages  of  growth. 

Begonias  of  many  varieties,  but  especially 
the  tuberous-rooted  ones,  are  splendid  summer 
plants.  Start  the  tubers  in  gentle  heat,  and 
repot  as  required,  and  they  will  about  now  be 
coming  into  fine  bloom. 

Cacti. — -These  old-fashioned  flowers  make  a 
gorgeous  display  with  very  little  trouble,  and  if 
kept  in  cool-houses  flower  beautifully  in  June 
and  July.  Cuttings  put  in  after  flowering  make 
nice  plants  in  about  two  seasons’  growth. 

Fuchsias  are  quite  indispensable,  being  per- 
haps the  most  graceful  and  varied  in  colour  of 
any  of  the  true  summer  flowers.  Old  plants 
that  have  been  cut  back  and  repotted  will  now 
be  coming  freely  into  bloom,  and  will  need 
plenty  of  liquid-manure  to  keep  up  the  succession 
of  flowers  ; young  plants  must  also  be  repotted 
for  succession. 

Gladiolus  The  Bride  makes  a fine  show  in 
the  conservatory  if  about  a dozen  bulbs  are 
put  into  a fair-sized  pot  and  grown  on  in  cold 
frame. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  never-failing  plants 
to  give  the  required  amount  of  colour,  single, 
double,  and  semi-double  kinds  being  all  alike 
good. 


Hydranoea.s,  pink  and  white,  are  good  last- 
ing plants,  producing  massive  heads  of  flower, 
and  only  requiring  the  shelter  of  a cold  frame  in 
winter. 

Liliums  in  variety,  notably  the  lancifolium 
section  and  L.  auratum,  are  gorgeous  summe. 
flowers  ; they  only  require  cold-frame  culture 
until  the  flower-stems  push  up,  when  they  may 
be  placed  in  the  conservatory. 

Musks,  when  well-grown,  especially  the  large- 
flowered  Harrison’s  variety,  make  fine  edging 
plants  for  stages,  as  they  droop  down,  com- 
pletely covering  the  pots. 

Marguerites  have  of  late  years  become  very 
popular,  both  white  and  yellow  kinds  making 
fine  masses  of  bloom  in  rather  small  pots,  a good 
rich  loam  and  plenty  of  water  are  the  main 
things  to  ensure  continuance  of  bloom. 

Pelargoniums  of  show,  fancy,  and  regal 
kinds  should  find  a place  in  every  collection  of 
summer  flowers,  the  blooms  being  so  profuse 
and  the  colours  so  rich  and  varied,  and  any- 
one can  grow  them  provided  they  keep  them 
near  the  glass  to  prevent  them  drawing  up 
leggy. J.  G.  H. 

NEGLECTED  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS 
(LESCHENAULTIAS). 

The  beautiful  blue  flower  which  so  took  “ J.  B.” 
by  surprise  at  the  late  Temple  Show  is  of  this 
species,  and  it  is  called  L.  biloba  major.  It  is  an 
old  plant,  having  been  introduced  fifty  j'ears  ago. 
It  is  a native  of  Australia.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  brilliant-coloured  flowers 
which  can  be  grown  in  the  greenhouse  ; but,  like 
so  many  of  these  beautiful  flowers  from  the  An- 
tipodes, either  our  gardeners  of  the  present 
day  cannot  or  will  not  grow  them,  and  by  this 
reason  our  houses  are  deprived  of  many  splendid 
colours,  and  nothing  has  been  substituted  for 
them — indeed,  the  plants  in  our  greenhouses  are 
not  nearly  so  gay  nor  so  varied  as  they  used  to 
be  years  ago,  simply  from  this  cast-away  system. 
There  are  several  other  species  belonging  to  this 
family  which  used  to  be  looked  upon  with  pride 
by  our  old  gardeners,  amongst  which  may  be 
named  L.  formosa,  a somewhat  dwarf  plant 
with  deep,  orange-scarlet  flowers,  opening  in 
June ; L.  oblata,  flowers  orange-scarlet,  pro- 
duced at  the  same  time  as  the  last  ; and  L. 
splendens,|a  somewhat  taller-growing  plant,  with 
blooms  of  a shining  bright-scarlet.  All  these 
plants  are  deserving  of  cultivation,  and  how  to 
grow  them  is  the  thing  nowadays  to  know.  This 
may  be  accomplished  in  a well-ventilated  green- 
house, and  the  plants  should  be  placed  near  the 
glass.  They  are  plants  which  require  rather 
large  pots,  for  I do  not  think  they  like  much 
shifting,  and  the  pots  must  be  well-drained. 
They  require  careful  watering,  and  they  should 
not  suffer  from  a damp  atmosphere.  The  soil 
should  be  good  peat,  with  a good  bit  of  fibre  in 
it,  and  it  should  be  made  sandy.  If  not  kept 
through  the  winter  months  from  damp,  the 
points  of  the  shoots  will  present  a mouldy  and 
very  unhealthy  appearance,  and  this,  perhaps, 
has  been  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  have  been 
discarded.  J.  Jarvis. 


ORANGE  MONKEY-FLOWER  (DIPLACUS 
(MIMULUS)  GLUTINOSUS). 

This  greenhouse  climbing  plant  is  called  by 
some  Mimulus  glutinosus  ; which  of  the  two  is 
the  correct  name  to  give  it  matters  but  little. 
Where  a free-growing  and  profuse-flowering 
plant  is  required  for  the  back  wall  of  the  con- 
servatory or  greenhouse,  providing,  of  course,  a 
fair  amount  of  sunlight  can  penetrate  to  it,  so 
as  to  ripen  its  growth,  and  a fair  amount  of 
root-room  can  be  given  it,  this  Diplacus  is  a 
capital  subject  to  plant,  as  it  flowers  abundantly 
in  the  spring,  and  continues,  more  or  less  to  do  so, 
all  the  year  through.  Mealy-bug  is  rather  partial 
to  this  plant  if  neglected,  and  if  growing  near 
any  plant  with  this  insect  upon  it,  it  is  sure  to 
reach  the  Diplacus.  Vigorous  syringings  with 
clear  water  will  so  disturb  the  mealy-bugs  that 
they  will  find  it  difficult  to  secure  a footing ; 
but  the  water  must  be  applied  with  some  force, 
and  every  part  of  the  tree  must  be  operated  upon 
at  the  same  time.  Cuttings  strike  readily  in 
the  spring  from  half-ripened  shoots  with  the  aid 
of  a slight  bottom-heat  and  a close  frame.  In  a 
compost  of  two  parts  loam  to  one  of  peat,  and 
some  sand  to  keep  the  whole  porous,  this  plant 
will  thrive.  When  the  plant  has  covered  its 
allotted  space  the  growth  should  be  pruned 
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occasionally,  cutting  out  any  overhanging  shoots 
which  crowd  the  rest.  Should  tlie  growth  at 
any  time  become  too  thick,  the  whole  mass  of 
shoots  from  the  front  may  be  cut  in  to  within  a 
couple  of  inches  of  the  main  stems,  which  are 
secured  to  the  wall  A severe  pruning  like  this 
should  be  done  early  in  the  autumn,  and  the  roots 
kept  rather  on  the  dry  side  during  the  winter. 
When  growth  commences  early  in  the  spring,  a 
daily  syringing  of  the  wood  will  induce  a free 
growth,  which  will  quickly  produce  flowers  if 
allowed  to  grow  itnmolested.  Abundance  of 
water  should  be  given  to  the  roots  during  the 
summer,  when  growth  is  active  ; and  occasional 
doses  of  weak  liquid-manure  will  be  an  advan- 
tage, especially  where  the  border  in  which  the 
roots  are  is  rather  confined.  A scarcity  of 
moisture  about  the  roots  during  the  summer  is 
the  sure  forerunner  of  red-spider — a pest  which 
is  not  so  easily  got  rid  of.  S. 


HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS. 

The  time  has  now  again  arrived  when  seeds  of 
these  unique  and  eminently  showy  plants  must 
be  sown  for  next  season’s  display.  Those  who  can 
only  accommodate  comparatively  small  plants 
in  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots  may  defer  the  operation 
until  next  month — I have  even  sown  in  Septem 
ber,  and  had  good  examples  in  bloom  in 
6-inch  pots  by  the  following  May — but  where 
handsome  specimens  in  7-inch,  8-inch,  or  9-inch 
pots  are  wanted,  no  time  must-be  lost.  Detailed 
instructions  for  sowing  these  and  other  minute 
seeds  have  been  so  often  given  in  G.vrdexino 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  them 
here.  Suffice  it,  then,  to  say  that  the  seed-pots, 
pans,  or  boxes  must  be  extra-well  drained,  and 
that  the  soil  must  be  sifted  very  finely  on  the 
surface,  while  in  depth  it  should  not  exceed 
li  inches  or  2 inches  at  most.  A mixture  of  fine 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  in  nearly  equal 
parts,  I have  always  found  most  suitable,  giving 
a light  sifting  on  the  top  of  nearly  pure  leaf- 
mould,  mixed  with  only  a small  quantity  of  fine 
silver  sand,  and  watering  it  before  sowing.  Peat 
is  sometimes  advised,  and  may  be  used,  but  I 
do  not  like  it,  simply  because  it  almost  inva- 
riably “greens”  badly  on  the  top,  whereas 
leaf-mould  does  not,  and,  besides,  affords  more 
vigorous  plants.  Cover  the  pan  or  box  with  a 
sheet  of  glass,  and  keep  it  close,  moist,  cool, 
and  shaded  until  the  seedlings  appear.  As  soon 
as  ever  they  can  be  handled  they  must  be  care- 
fully pricked  out  into  similar  soil,  and  still  kept 
moist  and  cool,  though  with  more  air  and  less 
shade  than  before.  B.  C.  R. 

113.3. — Balsams  in  pots. — I think  it  is 
probable  the  Balsams  aie  grown  too  far  from 
the  glass,  and  are  drawn  up  weakly  in  conse- 
quence. It  would  spoil  them  to  pinch  or  stop 
the  shoots.  Place  them  on  a shelf  near  the 
glass,  or,  better  still,  grow  them  in  the  open  air 
and  keep  them  well  supplied  with  water,  shift- 
ing them  into  larger  pots  as  more  space  is  re- 
quired. Give  liquid-manure  when  the  plants 
show  blossom.  Last  year  I was  acting  as  judge 
at  a country  show,  and  one  exhibitor  took  the 
shine  out  of  all  comers  in  the  Balsam  class.  He 
had  grown  his  Balsams  plunged  out  in  the  open 
air,  simply  moving  them  into  the  greenhouse 
ten  days  or  so  before  the  show,  to  open  the 
flowers. — E.  H. 

Your  plants  have  been  too  much  crowded 

for  one  thing,  and  moat  likely  they  have  sufifered 
for  the  want  of  air.  As  they  are  in  flower  now 
it  is  very  clear  they  have  had  too  much  heat. 
You  must  make  the  best  of  those  now  in  flower, 
and  learn  a lesson  by  your  failure.  In  future 
give  the  plants  more  room,  less  warmth,  and 
more  air.  If  you  follow  this  advice  with  the 
younger  plants  you  will  do  better.  Do  not 
pinch  the  plants  to  make  them  bushy.  Try 
planting  out  half  your  young  stock  in  rich 
ground  in  the  open  air,  and  when  they  are 
coming  into  flower  take  them  up  and  put  them 
into  pots.— J.  C.  C. 

1124. — Crinum  erubescens.— You  are 
not  likely  to  be  successful  with  this  plant  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse.  It  is  a stove-plant,  re- 
quiring a high  temperature  through  the  spring 
and  early  summer  months.  It  flowers  about  the 
month  of  August  when  properly  treated,  the 
colour  being  pale-white.  Most  of  the  Crinums 
are  what  gardeners  call  miffy  subjects — that  is, 
difficult  to  deal  with.  In  one  garden  where  I 
was  learning  my  business  a whole  batch  of  them 
were  brought  home  from  India,  and  it  was 


twelve  years  before  the  last  one  of  the  number 
flowered,  although  they  had  plenty  of  heat  and 
were  otherwise  well  managed  as  far  as  their 
requirements  were  understood. — J.  C.  C. 

1049. — Potting  Lapagerias. — I should 
advise  “Carson”  to  wait  until  February  or 
March  before  repotting,  unless  it  is  very  badly 
required,  which  would  be  shown  by  the  ends  of 
the  shoots  turning  yellow,  in  which  case  I should 
set  about  it  at  once  in  the  following  manner : 
Take  a pot  or  box  about  3 inches  larger  all 
round  than  the  one  it  is  in  at  present  ; after 
scrubbing  quite  clean,  when  dry  put  a couple  of 
inches  of  broken  flower-pots  for  drainage,  then 
ballast  or  burnt  earth  to  the  depth  of  another 
inch  ; over  this  place  thin  slices  of  fibrous-peat. 
Now  put  in  a few  inches  of  the  potting-soil, 
consisting  of  peat  broken  into  lumps,  with  a fair 
sprinkling  of  coarse  river  sand  ; add  a few  pieces 
of  charcoal  broken  small,  and  a little  brick 
ballast.  In  this  mixture  any  Lapagcria  must 
thrive.  The  soil  being  so  open  you  cannot  over- 
water, and  the  tender  roots  seem  to  like  the 
brick  ballast.  Some  advocate  the  admixture  of 
loam,  but  it  is  of  no  advantage,  and  I have  seen 
mischief  arise  from  its  use.  No  manure  of  any 
kind  is  necessary.  I have  lately  seen  a couple 
of  plants  worth  £50  killed  outright  by  it.  In 
repotting  a large  plant  I find  it  best,  after 
putting  a few  inches  of  soil  in  the  new  pot  or 
box,  to  put  the  plant  on  the  top  of  this  just  as 
it  is  in  the  old  pot,  pot  and  all.  Then  with  a 
hammer  break  up  the  old  pot  and  take  it  away 
in  pieces.  You  then  leave  all  the  tender  roots 
quite  intact.  Pot  pretty  firmly. — A.  Gear. 

113.5.— Culture  of  Kalosanthes  (Cras- 
sulas)  — 1.  Yes,  there  are  several  kinds  with 
difi’erent  shades  of  pink  or  red  and  a dwarf, 
neat-growing  white  sort.  For  an  amateur  the 
two  most  distinct  and  useful  varieties  are 
cocciniaand  jasminiasHora.  The  last-mentioned 
is  the  one  bearing  white  flowers,  and  a useful 
and  pretty  plant  it  is  for  pots  about  5 inches 
over.  I hope  to  refer  to  this  plant  more  fully 
another  time.  2.  Yes  ; they  make  side-shoots 
during  the  summer,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
strike  fresh  cuttings  every  year,  as  if  the  plants 
are  properly  treated  they  will  live  for  many 
years.  3.  They  like  a fair  quantity  of  air  at  all 
times,  plenty  of  light  and  full  exposure  to  the 
sun  when  not  in  bloom,  but  if  placed  near  the 
glass  strong  sunshine  will  discolour  the  flowers. 
They  require  moderate  supplies  of  water  from 
April  to  the  end  of  September,  but  much  less 
during  the  winter  ; at  no  time  should  the  soil 
in  the  pots  get  dust-dry.  4.  Syringing  will  do 
harm  except  in  the  summer.  6.  IS  o ; they  are 
not  much  liable  to  be  attacked  with  aphis. 
6.  No  ; under  ordinary  treatment  the  old  leaves 
turn  yellow  as  the  young  ones  develop.  In  the 
case  of  old  plants  the  stems  are  quite  free  from 
leaves. — J.  C.  C. 

1061.— Glory  Pea  of  New  Zealand 

(Clianthus  puniceus). — If  the  plant  is  already 
well-rooted  shift  it  at  once  into  a 6-inch  pot, 
using  good  fibrous  or  sandy  loam  with  a little 
leal-soil  and  some  sharp  sand,  more  or  less  ac- 
cording to  the  texture  of  the  loam.  Keep  it 
close  for  two  or  three  weeks,  with  light  shade 
and  daily  overhead  syringing,  and  then  slowly 
inure  it  to  more  air  and  sunshine,  gradually 
dispensing  with  the  syringe  at  the  same 
time,  until  it  will  bear  nearly  full  exposure. 
Ordinary  cool  greenhouse  treatment  suits  this 
plant  excellently  through  the  winter,  and  as 
soon  as  growth  recommences  give  another  shift 
into  a pot  2 inches  or  3 inches  larger  than  the 
old  one.  Again  keep  it  close,  warm,  and  fre- 
quently damped  overhead  for  a time,  and  when 
once  more  established  expose  as  fully  as  possible 
to  air  and  sun  so  as  to  ensure  a stout,  firm,  and 
floriferous  growth.  The  plant  may  produce  two 
or  three  small  trusses  this  year,  but  will  not  prob- 
ably flower  well  until  the  following  season.  In 
the  spring  give  another  moderate  shift,  and  again 
keep  close,  &c.,  for  a time.  When  in  full  growth 
and  flower  this  plant  should  be  freely  supplied 
with  water  at  the  root,  and  be  kept  only  mode- 
rately dry  during  the  dull  part  of  the  year. 
Particularly  if  a large  specimen  is  desired,  the 
points  of  the  shoots  may  be  taken  out  once  or 
twice  while  the  plant  is  still  in  a small  state. 
In  a dry  atmosphere  the  foliage  is  rather  liable 
to  become  affected  with  red-spider.  To  counter- 
act this  it  should  be  occasionally  well  syringed, 
and  a moderately  moist  atmosphere  be  main- 
tained about  the  plants  in  hot  weather. — B.  C.  R. 


GARDEN  AND  PLANT  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
We  beg  to  announce  another  competition,  when 
prizes  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than  Fifty 
Guineas  will  be  awarded. 


The  subjects  selected  may  be:  Garden  .land- 
scapes ; fine  or  picturesque  trees  ; plants,  parti- 
cularly of  hardy  kinds ; Ferns  ; Roses  ; cut 
flowers,  prettily  arranged  ; our  best  fruits  on 
the  branch  or  branches,  not  in  dishes  ; standard 
vegetables  ; good  flower  and  rock-gardens,  or 
any  other  object  of  special  interest  in  a garden. 

What  to  avoid. — Cut  flowers  or  plants  should 
not  be  arranged  in  vases  with  patterns  on  them. 
Backgrounds  should  be  plain,  so  as  not  to  oome 
into  competition  with  the  beautiful  flowers,  and 
thus  introduce  an  element  of  confusion,  which 


is  objectionable.  Figures  of  men  or  women, 
barrows,  watering-pots,  rakes,  hoes,  rollers,  and 
other  implements,  iron  railings,  wires,  or  iron 
supports  of  any  kind,  also  labels,  especially  those 
made  of  zinc  (which  should  be  removed  when  the 
photograph  is  being  taken),  and  all  like  objects 
should  be  omitted  from  these  photographs.  The 
intention  is  to  show  the  full  beauty  of  the  subject 
taken,  and  this  cannot  be  done  well  when  the 
photographer  is  confused  by  other  considerations. 
Dwarf  flowers  are  ineffective  when  taken  directlj' 
from  above  ; the  camera  should  be  brought  low 
down  for  such  subjects.  Photographs  should  be 
mounted  singly,  and  not  several  on  a card. 
They  should  not  be  mounted  on  cards  with 
black  backs,  and  the  photographs  should  not  be 
less  in  size  than  5 inches  by  4 inches.  Many  of 
the  photographs  sent  in  for  our  last  competition 
were  much  overcrowded. 


The  following  are  the  rules  to  be  observed  by 
all  competitors  — 

First. — The  photographs  may  be  ol  objects  in  the  pos- 
session  of  either  the  sender  or  oth  rs  ; but  the  source 
whence  they  are  obtained  must  be  stated,  and  none  sent 
the  copyrig'ht  of  which  is  open  to  question.  There  is  no 
limit  as  to  number,  and  no  fee  to  pay.  The  Editor  is  to 
have  the  right  of  engraving  and  publishing  any  of  the 
chosen  photographs.  For  engraving,  photographs  are 
preferred  when  printed  on  albumenized  paper. 

Second. — The  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  together 
with  the  name  and  description  of  the  object  shown,  should 
be  plainly  written  in  ink  on  the  back  of  each  photograph. 
This  is  important,  and  should  be  attended  to. 

Third. — All  communications  relating  to  the  competition 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  and  marked  “ Photo- 
graphic Competition.”  All  competitors  wishing  their 
photographs  returned  if  not  successful,  must  enclose 
postage  stamps  of  sufficient  value  for  that  purpose. 

List  of  Prizes. 

First  Prize  for  the  best  collec-|  Guineas. 

tion  of  garden  photographs  j 

Second  prize Four  Guineas. 

Third  prize Three  Guineas. 


The  other  competitors  will  for  each  photograph 
chosen  receive  the  sum  of  half-a-guinea. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  offer  the  following 
special  prizes  ; — 

Feowerino  Plants. — A special  prize  of  five 
guineas  to  the  sender  of  the  best  collection  of 
photographs  of  flowering  plants,  hardy  or  half- 
hardy,  grown  in  the  open  air.  This  series  may 
include  flowering  shrubs  of  all  sorts. 

Garden  Fruits. — A special  prize  of  five 
guineas  for  the  best  collection  of  photographs 
of  any  of  our  good  garden  fruits : Grapes, 
Peaches,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  &c., 
or  bush-fruits,  to  be  shown  on  the  branches,  not 
in  dishes. 

Standard  Vegetables. — A special  prize  of 
three  guineas  for  the  best  collection  of  photo- 
graphs of  standard  vegetables. 

In  order  to  give  all  readers  ample  time  to 
prepare  good  photographs  the  competition  will 
be  kept  open  until  the  last  Saturday  in  October. 


"The  Garden”  Monthly  Parts.— TAis  journal 
is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this 
form  the  coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most 
suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  pf  the  half- 
yearly  volumes.  Price  Is.  6tZ.  ; post  free,  Is.  9d. 

“Farm  and  Home”  Monthly  Parts.— TA* 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in 
which  form  it  is  most  suitable  for  ref erence  previous  to  the 
issue  of  the  yearly  volumes.  Price  bd.  ; post  free,  8<i. 

“ Hardy  Flowers.” — Giving  descriptions  of  up- 
wards of  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species, 
with  directions  for  their  arrangement,  culture,  dec.  Fourth 
and  Popular  Edition,  Is.  ; post  free.  Is.  3d. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— and  answers  are  inserted  in 
GARDENiNQ/ree  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  qT 
Gardbnino,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  mere  than  one  quei-y  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  U nanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardenino  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Ac  swere  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  arid 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


lies.— Rhubarb  jam. — How  can  I make  Rhubarb 
jam  that  will  keep,  say,  six  months,  as  I cannot  get  mine  to 
keep  ? — Verax. 

1164. — Propagating  Buddlea  globosa.— How 
and  at  what  time  of  year  is  it  best  to  strike  cuttings  of 
Buddlea  globosa  ? — J.  P. 

1165. — Roses  against  a house.— How  can  I grow 
Roses  against  the  house  when  the  ground  is  asphalted 
over  the  roof  of  an  area  ?— C. 

1166. — Striking  Laurel  and  hardy  Fuchsia 
cuttings. — Will  someone  please  to  tell  me  when  is  the 
best  time  to  strike  cuttings  of  these  ?— Holly. 

1167. — Cottage  fruit  and  flower  club.— Hints 
for  forming  and  conducting  such  a club  will  be  thank- 
fully received. — George  Miller,  Holcombe,  Bath. 

1168  — Llllum  Harris!. — I have  a fine  Lily  (Lilium 
Harris!)  which  has  just  finished  blooming.  How  shall  I 
best  preserve  the  bulb  for  another  year  V— W.  T.  Cadnbs.s. 

1169. — Destroying  Couch  Grass  on  a lawn. 
— My  lawn  is  full  of  Couch  Grass.  What  can  be  done  to 
to  get  rid  of  it  ? Will  it  be  necessary  to  returf  it  ?— C.  Bigg. 

1170. — Sowing  seeds  of  Pyrethrums.  — Will 
someone  kindly  say  when  is  the  best  time  to  sow  seeds  of 
the  above  to  have  blooming  plants  for  next  season  ? — 
Amateur. 

1171. — Early  Gooseberries.  — Would  someone 
kindly  tell  me  if  Gooseberries  can  be  procured  in  Penzance 
as  early  as  the  month  of  April  for  cooking? — L.  C. 
Burroughs 

1172. — Melons  dropping  off.— What  is  the  prob- 
able cause  of  my  Slelons  dropping  off  when  about  the 
size  of  Walnuts?  I grow  them  in  a glass-house. — Nil 
Desperandum. 

1173.  — Nitrate  of  soda  for  Tomatoes.— Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  how  much  water  should  be  mixed 
with  one  pound  of  this,  and  how  and  when  to  use  it  ? — A 
Constant  Reader. 

1174  —Bermuda  Lily  (Lilium  Harris!).— I had 
the  misfortune  last  March  to  break  off  the  stem  of  a plant 
of  this  Lily  in  a pot.  It  is  growing  up  again.  Will  it 
flower  this  year  or  next? — Hillside. 

1175. — Drying  Grasses  for  winter.— I am  grow- 
ing some  ornamental  Grasses  with  a view  to  drying  them 
lor  winter  I should  be  glad  of  a few  hints  as  regards 
the  proper  way  to  do  this? — The  W.  W. 

1176. — Albert  Victor  Potato.— I find  in  some 
catalogues  that  this  Potato  is  classed  as  a white  kidney, 
and  in  others  as  a white  round  kind.  Would  someone 
oblige  me  by  telling  me  which  is  right  ?— W.  N. 

1177. — Registering  thermometers.  — Should 
these  be  kept  entirely  in  the  shade,  as  I find  the  rays  of 
the  sun  cause  the  column  of  spirit  to  divide,  and  it  is 
then  somewhat  difficult  to  reunite  it  ? — A.  H. 

1178.  — Plants  for  a porch. — Can  anyone  kindly 
suggest  what  I can  grow  in  a porch— two  sides  are  of 
glass,  facing  north  and  east— to  climb  and  look  pretty 
when  not  flowering  ? There  is  not  much  room. — 0. 

1179. — Heather  for  thatching.  — Can  anyone 
kindly  tell  me  the  best  time  to  cut  Heather  for  thatching 
a rustic  summer-house,  and  how  long  ic  ought  to  dry 
before  using  it  ? Is  it  well  to  use  straw  with  it  ?— St.  A. 

1180. — Making  Rhubarb  wine.— Will  someone 
kindly  give  me  a recipe  for  making  Rhubarb  wine,  as  I 
have  some  Rhubarb  that  will  not  be  wanted,  and  as  it  is 
growing  very  strong  it  is  a pity  to  let  it  all  die  down?— 
Verax. 

1181. — Manure  for  Carnations,  &c.— 1,  What 
manure-waier  liquid  should  be  used  for  Carnations  just 
coming  into  bloom  ? 2,  After  blooming,  how  should  they 
be  treated,  so  as  to  produce  a satisfactory  result  next 
year?— W.  H.  B. 

1182. — Destroying  moles.— I have  a lot  of  moles  in 
my  garden,  which  I cannot  get  rid  of.  I have  tried  with 
traps,  but  without  success.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me 
if  I could  get  some  poison,  and  what  kind  to  get,  and  how- 
to use  it  ?—W.  H. 

1183.  — A plague  of  snails. — I am  greatly  pestered 
with  snails  in  my  greenhouse.  I have  tiled  the  floor  and 
made  the  house  as  dry  as  possible,  still  I cannot  rid  myself 
of  them,  so  should  be  glad  of  a sure  remedy,  as  they  eat  all 
the  plants. — Disheartened. 

— I’aoking  flowering  plants  in  a van.— 

Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  beat  way  to  pack  flower- 
ing plants  in  an  ordinary  van  to  send  them  to  an  exhibition  ? 
I have  only  to  take  them  about  half-a-mile  ; but  the  road 
IS  very  steep  and  rough,  and  I am  afraid  1 shall  get  them 
broken.- Young  Exhibitor. 


1185.— Potting  a Palm.— Could  I pot  a Palm  now 
with  safety  ? It  is  growing  in  a warm  house  ; but  it  is  not 
doing  well,  as  the  soil  seems  to  be  sour.  What  is  the  best 
compost  to  use  for  it  ? Would  it  grow  in  a house  where 
no  artificial  heat  is  kept? — Fury. 

ilSG.— Making  an  Asparagus-bed.  — Would 
someone  kindly  tell  me  the  best  time  and  the  proper  way 
to  make  an  Asparagus-bed  ? I have  been  advised,  but 
would  like  other  opinions,  as  I am  anxious  to  know  the 
best  way.— J.  W.  Bowden,  North  Devon. 

1187. — Gooseberry  caterpillars.— Can  any  reader 
tell  me  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  the  Gooseberry  cater- 
pillar? I killed  the  first  lot  by  picking  them  off  and 
treading  on  them  ; but  a second  lot  have  come  unaw-ares 
and  stripped  the  trees  of  all  their  leaves.— F.  R.  C. 

1188. — Bulbs  for  New  South  Wales.— I 

wi-h  to  send  some  Crocus  and  Narcissus  bulbs  to  Orange, 
N. S W.  Will  someone  kindly  let  me  know  when  is  the 
lic-st  time  to  lift  them  for  that  purpose,  and  also  when  is 
the  best  lime  to  plant  them  in  that  colony? — Guo. 
Watson. 

1189. — A seedling  Gloxinia.— I have  a plant  of 
Gloxinia  in  a 32-sized  pot,  which  measures  about  11  feet 
across,  and  it  is  showing  45  blooms.  1 1 this  anything 
beyond  ordinary  ? Last  year — the  first  time  it  flowered, 
being  a seedling— it  had  altogether  only  24  blooms  on. — 
W.  S.  C. 

1190. — Lilium  auratum  turning  yellow.— 

Why  do  these  Lilies,  planted  in  the  open  ground,  turn  yellow 
at  the  tops?  I have  some  which  promised  well ; but  when 
about  to  form  their  flower-buds  the  leaves  turn  down  and 
become  quite  yellow,  and  the  flowers  perish.  Is  the  fault 
in  the  bulb  or  the  soil  ? — E.  E.  H. 

1191. — White  grubs  attacking  the  roots  of 
Cauliflowers,  Broccoli,  <Scc. — Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  if  there  is  any  way  of  getting  rid  of  these  pests? 
They  have  been  very  destructive  in  my  garden  this  spring. 
As  1 shall  be  planting  out  more  plants  shortly,  can  I do 
anything  to  prevent  their  ravages?— Hortus. 

1192. — Treatment  of  Meyenia  erecta.— Will 
someone  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  best  treatment  for 
this  plant  ? I have  had  one  for  two  years,  but  have  not 
been  able  to  flower  it  yet.  I keep  it  in  a temperate  house. 
The  heat  of  which  does  not  go  lower  than  55  degs.  at 
night  in  winter,  and  60  degs.  at  the  present  time. — 
E.  H.  S. 

1193.  — Blue  Plumbago. — I have  in  ray  greenhouse 
(unheated)  a blue  Plumbago,  planted  in  a border.  Will 
someone  tell  me  the  cause  of  the  leaves  getting  limp  and 
drooping  directly  the  sun  comes  out?  Does  the  plant 
require  much  water,  and  to  be  in  a warm  or  cool  situation  ? 
The  leaves  are  turning  brown.  1 1 was  pi  anted  in  the  spring. 
— Ignoramus. 

1194. — Roses  for  market. — Next  to  the  Rose  Mar4- 
chal  Kiel,  what  kinds  of  Roses,  whiteorred.  Tea  or  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  pay  best  in  the  flower  market  by  the  sale  of 
their  blooms?  How  about  these  Roses— will  they  pay  ?— 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  The  Queen,  Sappho,  Teas ; Queen  of 
Queens,  Charles  Lamb,  Crown  Prince,  Hybrid  Perpetuals  ; 
KSve  d’Or,  Noisette. — H.  H. 

1195. — Rose  and  Evergreen  creeper  for  a 
west  aspect. — What  would  be  the  best  red  Rose  to 
train  on  the  front  of  a house  facing  west,  getting  full  sun, 
but  somewhat  sheltered  from  wind,  and  when  would  be  the 
best  time  to  plant  it?  Is  there  any  Evergreen-flowering 
creeper  that  would  do  in  the  same  situation  ? Locality, 
east  of  Canterbury. — Winoham. 

1190.— Treatment  of  Bucharis.- 1 potted  some 
of  the  above  in  a compost  of  loam  and  sand,  with  a little 
manure,  and  grew  them  in  stove  heat  all  last  year ; but 
they  have  not  bloomed  yet.  Will  someone  kindly  say  how 
I am  to  treat  them,  so  as  to  make  them  flower  ? Ought 
they  to  be  kept  in  stove  heat  all  the  year  ? They  have 
made  a great  many  offsets.— Fury. 

1197. — Raising  Mignonette.— Which  is  the  best 
way  to  raise  Mignonette  ? I have  sown  some  seed  in  a 
small,  shallow  box  in  a greenhouse.  It  comes  up  thickly 
and  grows  about  1 inch  high,  and  then  seems  to  wither.  Is 
it  sown  too  thickly  ? I have  also  some  put  in  the  garden, 
but  it  is  only  just  showing,  and  it  yet  has  been  in  the 
ground  for  weeks. — Disappointed. 

1198. — Unhealthy  Christmas  Roses.— Some 
Christmas  Roses  are  doing  very  badly  in  my  garden  ; 
several  ®f  the  clumps  have  rotted  away.  I want  to  move 
them  before  winter  into  a tub,  to  flower  in  the  house. 
When  should  they  be  taken  up,  and  would  washing  the 
roots  be  beneficial  ? What  soil  is  the  best?  The  garden 
jand  is  very  heavy. — S.  S. 

1199. — Plants  for  a shaded  bed.— I have  in  my 
garden  a small  bed,  about  4 feet  square,  of  light,  black 
soil.  It  is  under  the  shade  of  a Horse-Chestnut-tree.  I 
shall  be  much  obliged  if  somebody  would  advise  me  what  is 
the  most  suitable  thing  to  grow  in  it,  and  how  ? I should 
like  Forget-me-nots,  Violets,  or  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  and 
please  give  best  varieties  ? — Forget-me-not. 

1200. — Cucumber  growing.— I am  told  that  when 
you  put  a Cucumber-plant  out  it  should  not  be  stopped 
until  it  gets  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  then  pinch  out 
the  lead.  A gardener  told  me  you  get  the  house  full  of 
ivood  sooner.  Is  this  right?  I,  myself,  think  it  ought 
to  be  pinched  at  every  third  joint.  Am  I right  ? The 
Cucumbers  also  eat  bitter.  What  can  I do  ? — Alfred. 

1201. — Fuchsias  not  flowering.— I have  two 
Fuchsias,  exceedingly  healthy.  They  have  made  long, 
strong  shoots,  but  are  showing  no  signs  of  flower-bud. 
They  have  been  in  a window  getting  all  the  morning  sunj 
and  have  been  well  attended  to  with  liquid-manure.  I 
have  now  placed  them  where  they  will  get  the  sun  all 
day.  Can  I do  anything  else  to  induce  them  to  flower  ’ 
-S.  S. 

1202. — Lilium  auratum  not  flowering.— I have 
a Lilium  auratum  that  flowered  well  last  year  and  this  year 
has  thrown  up  a thick  stem  5 feet  high  ; but  the  buds  never 
formed,  only  little  black  spots  where  the  buds  should  be, 
and  the  leaves  have  now  dropped  off.  It  has  not  been 
overwatered.  I think  it  has  had  too  little  water,  if  any- 
thing, as  I lost  one  in  the  same  way  last  year,  and  thought 
it  was  too  muoh  water.  Others  treated  in  the  same  way 
flower  well,  and  I am  at  a loss  to  know  the  cause.  Can 
anyone  kindly  explain  the  matter  ? -South  Staffordshire 


1203. — Replanting  Hollies  and  Laurels.— Wil 

anyone  kindly  please  let  me  know  the  proper  time  to 
replant  the  above  trees,  as  I want  to  bring  them  more  to 
the  front?  The  Hollies  are  about  nine  3’ears  old,  and 
10  feet  high,  oval  shaped,  kept  cut  in  every  year,  grow- 
ing in  a good  loam.  The  Laurels  are  about  the  same  age, 
4 feet  high,  kept  cut  fiat,  and  growing  on  the  same  soil 
—Holly. 

1204. — Vines  not  bearing  well.— I have  a green- 
house to  look  after,  and  the  Vines  in  it  are  not  bearing 
well  this  year,  but  seem  healthy.  They  have  been 
properly  pruned,  I think,  but  appear  to  he  aged.  The 
roots  are  outside.  Some  of  them  are  making  roots  towards 
the  tops  of  the  rods.  I should  like  to  know  what  is  the 
cause  of  them  not  bearing.  The  Vines  had  a heavy  crop 
on  two  years  since. — Novice. 

1205. — Growing  Melons.  — Walking  through  a 
Cucumber  and  Melon-house  the  other  day,  the  gardener 
noticed  that  a Melon-plant  was  withering  awaj'  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stem,  so  he  got  wood-ashes  and  dusted  the 
place  over  with  it.  He  said  it  w.as  the  water  that  caught 
the  stem— is  this  correct?  How  should  the}' be  watered? 
Each  plant  is  carrying  three  Melons.  Will  anybody  give 
me  their  proper  treatment  throughout? — Alfred. 

1200.— Tea  Rose  not  flowering.— I have  a Tea 
Rose  (Mad.  Berard)  in  an  8-inoh  pot,  which  has  made 
nothing  but  wood  for  two  years.  It  is  in  a greenhouse. 
How  should  I treat  it  to  get  it  to  bloom  ? It  was  fairly 
hardened  off  last  year,  and  I repotted  it  from  a 7-inoh  pot 
in  February,  and  put  it  in  the  greenhouse  about  a month 
after.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  turn  it  out-of-doors? 
Roses  do  not  do  well  outside  here,  as  it  is  near  a large 
town  (Leeds).— W.  S.  C. 

1207. — Devoniensis  Rose  not  flowering.— Can 
anyone  kindly  tell  me  what  I can  do  to  a Devoniensis 
Rose  that  will  not  flower?  It  is  against  the  house— south 
side — sheltered  partly  from  the  east,  and  is  about  four 
years  old.  It  has  produced  two  flowers  last  year,  and  also 
this,  about  half-way  up.  The  lower  part  is  yery  bare.  I 
have  this  year  cut  it  down  about  0 feet.  Will  that  do 
harm,  and  what  else  can  I do  ? Roses  do  very  well  here, 
as  a rule. — C. 

1208. — Begonia  losing  its  flowers  and  leaves. 
— I have  a tine  double  Begonia  that  last  year  flowered 
splendidly  ; but  this  year,  after  growing  about  2 inches,  it 
has  refused  to  progress  any  further,  and  the  buds  and  leaves 
turn  rusty  and  fall  off.  It  has  been  treated  exactly  the 
same  as  the  single  ones  that  are  doing  well,  and  it  has  not 
been  overwatered.  Any  advice  as  to  cause  and  treatment 
will  be  thankfully  received. — South  Stafford.shire. 

1209. — A neglected  orchard  and  garden.— 
A friend  of  mine  has  taken  an  orchard  and  garden  which 
have  been  much  neglected,  and  are  in  a very  bad  state. 
Some  of  the  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum-trees  are  leaning  with 
their  roots  part  of  the  way  out  of  the  ground.  Some  have 
dead  wood  amongst  the  branches,  and  the  latter  are 
very  muoh  crowded.  Gooseberry-bushes  are  very  crowded, 
and  have  a deal  of  old  wood  in  them.  Can  they  be  thinned 
out  now  without  injury?  Any  hints  will  be  very  accept- 
able.— Verax. 

1210. — Cropping  a cottage  garden.— I have  a 
garden,  one  part  of  it  in  front  of  the  house,  the  other  at 
the  back.  The  former  has  a walk  through  the  centre  with 
bushes  of  Currants  and  Gooseberries  of  different  sizes,  six 
of  a small  kind  running  up  each  side,  under  some  tall, 
shady  trees  here  and  there,  this  being  the  poorer  soil  of 
the  two  parts.  What  should  I grow,  and  on  which  part, 
and  when  should  I sow  or  plant,  and  how,  to  compete  for 
the  annual  prizes  for  the  best  cultivated  gaiden  in  my 
pariah  ?—Glassles, 5 Cottager. 

1211.  — Young  Vines. — I planted  three  young  Vines 
last  March  inside  a small  house.  I rubbed  off  all  the  buds 
but  one  at  the  bottom,  which  has  made  a shoot  that  is 
now  half-way  up  the  roof.  I am  keeping  the  side-shoots 
stopped  one  joint  from  the  main  stem.  Will  someone 
kindly  say  if  I am  doing  right,  and  if  I shall  have  to  cut 
the  canes  down  to  the  first  wire  next  year,  or  if  they  are 
cut  half-way  down  the  roof  will  the  buds  send  out  side- 
shoots  to  the  bottom  wire,  and  will  they  bear  fruit  next 
year  ?— Fury. 

1212. — Making  a new  Strawberry-bed.- My 
Strawberry-plants  show  signs  of  exhaustion  after  four 
years  good  bearing.  The  bed  is  in  an  advantageous  part 
of  my  garden,  and  I am  desirous  of  knowing  whether  I can 
renovate  the  present  bed  by  digging  it  up  and  adding 
fresh  soil,  such  as  road-scrapings,  ashes,  &o.,  and  then 
planting  young  plants,  or  whether  it  is  better  to  make  an 
entirely  new  bed  in  a fresh  place  ? Can  I use  my  own 
runners  from  British  Queen  and  President,  or  will  some 
from  a different  soil  give  better  results  ?— Cymrie. 

1213. — Poor  and  neglected  garden.— I have  just 
moved  to  a house  in  Kent,  which  with  the  garden  occupies 
the  site  of  a former  vast  house.  The  garden  soil  seems 
poor,  and  very  lumpy,  and  contains  plenty  of  broken 
bricks.  What  will  be  the  best  thing  to  do  to  it?  Quite 
close  is  a stable,  so  I could  get  horse-manure  ; but  it  will  be 
full  of  straw,  and  not  old  and  rotten.  Would  that  do  good 
next  winter?  The  Currant-bushes  and  Raspberry-canes 
are  alternate  in  the  same  rows,  but  muoh  crowded.  When 
would  be  the  best  time  to  take  out  the  Raspberries  and 
plant  in  separate  rows,  as  the  Currant-bushes  will  then 
have  plenty  of  room  ? — Wingham. 

1214. — Plants  for  a shaded  greenhouse.— Will 

someone  kindly  give  me  a I itile  advice?  I have  a small 
conservatory  built  out  from  my  sitting-room,  facing  due 
north.  It  gets  a little  morning  sun,  but  not  a great  deal 
on  account  of  the  next  house  overshadowing  it.  At 
present  my  time  is  filled  up  with  experiments  in  it ; but 
with  little  or  no  result.  Zonals,  Niootiana,  Balsams, 
Fuchsias,  &o.,  do  fairly  well,  but  not  so  well  as  they  would 
in  a more  congenial  house.  I am  under  the  impression 
that  there  must  be  some  few  specialities  which  the  place 
would  suit.  Will  some  more  experienced  gardener  kindly 
assist  me  ? I may  say  I have  a stove  which  in  winter 
nights  keeps  the  temperature  from  37  degs.  upwards.— 
Canadian.  

To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
ansxvers  should  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

1215. — Paraffin-casks  for  rain-water  (Witig 

ham). — These  make  excellent  receptacles  for  rain-water 
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and  are  perfectly  safe  to  use,  provided  that  before  being 
fiiled  with  the  water  they  are  burnt  out.  Set  light  to  some 
straw  inside  the  tub,  and  when  it  has  burnt  well,  and 
ignited  the  paraffin  on  the  surface  of  the  wood,  and  it  has 
burnt  for  a short  time,  turn  the  tub  bottom  upwards, 
so  that  no  air  can  get  in,  this  will  speedily  extinguish  the 
flames,  and  the  tub  is  then  fit  for  use. 

Soil  for  a Wardian  case  (G.  G.  ir.j.— 
Fibrous-peat  or  turfy-loam  in  equal  parts,  and  plenty  of 
sharp  sand,  is  the  best ; but  either  peat  or  loam  may  be 
used  separately,  if  more  convenient,  always  adding  plenty 
of  coarse  silver  or  river  sand. 

1217. — Removing  Asparagus-roots  (A.  It.).— 
Old  Asparagus-roots  seldom  succeed  well  after  removal. 
If  you  determine  to  try  them,  however,  do  it  early 
in  the  spring  ; but  young  plants  will  pay  best,  and  one- 
year-old  roots  might  be  planted  now  with  success.  Older 
plants  than  these  are  best  removed  in  the  spring,  just  as 
they  are  commencing  to  grow. 

1218. — Plantains  on  lawns  (L.  0.  P.).— Plantains 
on  lawns  are  difficult  to  eradicate,  but  perseverance  in 
digging  them  up  will  accompliffi  it  in  time.  Vitriol  or 
salt,  dropped  into  the  cavity  from  which  the  crown  of  the 
plant  has  been  taken,  should  be  effective.  In  bad  cases  it 
will  be  better  and  cheaper  to  pare  off  the  turf,  dig  the 
land  over,  and  sow  good  Grass-seeds  next  September. 

1219. — Retarding  Fuchsias  (P.  T.  P.).— We  would 
advise  you  to  pick  off  some  of  the  forwardest  blooms  if 
they  are  likely  to  be  too  far  advanced  by  the  show  day. 
This  will  give  the  others  a chance  of  opening  to  succeed 
them.  Keep  the  plants  in  a cool,  airy  place,  away  from 
the  sun,  and  take  care  that  they  do  not  want  tor  water  at 
the  roots.  Manure-water  must  not  be  given  if  you  wish 
to  retard  the  blooms. 

1220. — Culture  of  Rhubarb  (U.  P.).— Rhubarb  of 
whatever  variety  succeeds  best  in  deep,  well-manured 
and.  The  plants  should  have  plenty  of  room  to  develop 
themselves.  An  open  situation  is  the  best ; but  good 
results  may  be  obtained  by  setting  it  out  between  fruit- 
trees.  Planting  may  be  done  at  any  time  after  the  leaves 
have  died  down.  Myatt’s  Victoria  is  one  of  the  best  kinds 
lor  general  culture. 

1221. — Calceolarias  from  cuttings  (B.  P.).— If 
you  allude  to  the  herbaceous  kinds,  do  not  attempt  to 
propagate  them  from  cuttings.  Sow  some  seed  now  in 
pans  of  light  soil,  placing  it  in  a cold  frame.  Prick  out 
the  seedlings  when  large  enough  to  handle,  eventually 
transferring  them  to  small  pots,  shifting  them  on  as  may 
be  necessary.  The  bedding  kinds  are  easily  propagated 
from  cuttings  put  in  in  October.  There  is  a note  on 
herbaceous  Calceolarias  in  this  issue  of  Gardening,  p.  26C. 

1222. — Mustard  and  Cress  on  flannel  (S.  C.). 
— A very  interesting  way  to  grow  Mustard  and  Cress  on 
flannel  is  to  sew  a piece  of  flannel  on  a glass  bottle  of  any 
shape,  wet  the  flannel  thoroughly,  and  roll  the  bottle  in 
the  seed  till  it  is  covered.  Fill  the  bottle  with  water,  and 
keep  it  full.  When  the  flannel  requires  watering,  pour 
the  water  into  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  and  it  will  look 
very  pretty  in  about  a week  or  ten  days. 

1223. — Cauliflowers  going  blind  (II.  E.).— 
Blindness  in  the  Cauliflower  may  arise  from  various 
causes.  The  heart  of  the  plant  in  its  young  state  is  no 
larger  than  a pin’s  point,  and  at  that  early  period  the  least 
injury  to  it  is  fatal.  Insects  are  often  the  cause  of  blind- 
ness. Thick  sowing  may  conduce  to  it,  as  may  also  drought, 
or  any  cultural  condition  that  produces  a sudden  check, 
and  it  may  also  arise  from  constitutional  defects. 

1224. — Planting  Strawberries  (F.  Griffin).— 
Plant  the  Strawberry-runners  early  in  August  on  land 
that  has  been  dug  some  time  previously  and  well  manured. 
The  soil  should  be  made  quite  firm  around  the  roots  at  the 
time  of  planting.  Set  out  the  rows  at  not  less  than  3 feet 
apart,  and  allow  2 feet  between  each  plant  in  the  row.  It 
is  certainly  best  to  remove  all  runners,  if  not  required  for 
stock,  during  the  first  fimiting  season. 

1225. — Vegetable  Marrows  shrivelling 

(J/.  V.  S.). — Vegetable  Marrows  in  a frame  in  the  full  sun 
would  not  be  likely  to  succeed  well.  Remove  the  light  or 
lights  from  the  frame,  and  so  let  the  plants  have  full  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  Guano-water  applied  thi’ee  times  a 
week  is  too  much  for  plants  in  a young  state.  When 
large,  and  bearing  a h-avy  crop  of  frait,  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial. Give  clean  water  only  at  present,  and  this  only 
when  the  plants  need  it ; then  give  a thorough  soaking. 

1226. — Unsatisfactory  Grapes  (W.  W.  Jollife). 

• — From  the  appearance  of  the  specimens  sent,  the  Grapes 
are  “ shanking”  badly  ; it  is  generally  caused  by  defective 
root-action,  or  a check  from  some  other  cause.  Also,  the 
leaves  being  affected  with  red-spider  would  make 
matters  worse.  If  the  roots  of  the  Vines  were  lifted  late 
last  autumn,  it  certainly  was  not  a good  plan  to  force 
them  at  all  this  season.  How  have  they  been  treated, 
generally,  and  are  they  very  heavily  cropped  ? It  is  im- 
possible to  advise  you  fully  unless  we  have  particulars  of 
management.  Please  write  again. 

1227. — Heating  a,  and  plants  for,  smallgreen- 
bouse  (F.  C.  A.). — One  of  the  small  hoc-water  appara- 
tuses advertised  in  this  paper  would  do  very  well  for  the 
heating.  As  to  plants  to  place  in  it,  it  will  be  perfectlv 
useless  tor  you  to  attempt  to  grow  a tithe  of  the  thing’s 
you  namei  n so  small  a structure  in  Camberwell.  Cinera- 
rias, Calceolarias,  Carnations,  and  Chinese  Primulas,  and 
a few  Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias  would  do  best,  prob- 
ably', and  in  the  summer  Balsams  and  Petunias  would  no 
doubt  make  a tine  display.  It  you  wish  for  a constant  show 
of  bloom  you  must  purchase  plants  in  flower,  for  you  cannot 
keep  up  a succession  yourself  in  so  small  a greenhouse. 

1228. — Beetles  on  Rose-trees  (J.  31.  Willmer).— 
The  beetles  on  your  Rose-trees  are  the  Clay-coloured 
Weevil  (Otiorhynchus  picipes),  and  very  nearly  allied  to 
the  Black  Vine  Weevil  (O.  sulcatus).  I do  not  think  you 
could^  destroy  them  with  any  insecticide,  as  their  outer 
coverings  are  so  very  hard  and  impervious  that  they  would 
not  be  affected  by  them.  The  best  way  is  to  pick  or  shake 
them  off  the  bushes  They  feed  at  night,  hiding  them- 
selves during  the  day  in  the  earth  under  stones,  rubbish, 
&c.  Spread  white  sheets  beneath  the  bushes,  and  after  it 
is  dark  throw  the  light  of  a lantern  suddenly  on  the  bushes  ; 
this  will  often  make  the  weevils  fall  as  if  dead  ; then  shake 
the  bushes  to  get  rid  of  any  that  may  remain,  or  shake 
the  bushes  over  an  open  umbrella,  or  newly  painted  or 
arred  boards.  The  ground  under  the  bushes  may  be 


lightly  hoed,  and  then  strewn  with  sand  or  tine  earth 
mixed  with  paraffin-oil  or  carbolio  acid.  This  will  drive 
the  weevils  away  as  regards  the  grub.  The  best  way  is  to 
search  for  them  at  the  roots  of  any  plants  the.v  may 
attack.  Any  solution  which  could  be  applied  in  su’fficient 
quantity  or  strength  to  kill  them  would  injure  the  plants. 
— G.  S.  S. 

P229.— Raspberries  failing  (Constant  Subscriber). 

1<  rom  the  appearance  of  the  specimens  sent  we  should 
say  that  the  canes  are  crowded  together  in  a dr.y  and  poor 
After  the  crop  is  over,  cut  out  to  the  ground  at  once 
all  the  canes  that  have  borne  fruit,  and  thin  out  the 
suckers  that  have  sprung  up  around  to  three  four  of  the 
strongest  at  each  stool,  removing  all  others.  It  is  not  a 
good  plan  to  dig  amongst  Raspberry-canes  ; but  they 
should  be  heavily  mulched  with  half-decayed  stable- 
manure,  and  be  liberally  supplied  with  water,  if  possible 
in  dry  weather.  If  the  soil  is  bad,  make  a fresh  planta- 
tion in  the  autumn  (November)  in  deep,  well-tilled,  and 
manured  ground,  and  notin  a shady  place. 

1230.— G-rub  attacking  Apples  (Pomona).— From 
vour  description,  I expect  the  grub  which  attacks  your 
Apples  is  the  caterpillar  of  the  Codlin  Moth  (Carpocapsa 
pomorom),  a small  moth  measuring  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  across  the  open  wings.  The  grubs  sometimes 
fall  with  the  Apples  to  the  ground,  but  sometimes  they 
leave  the  Apples  before  they  fall,  letting  themselves  down 
gently  to  the  ground  by  means  of  a thread  which  thev 
secrete  from  a fine  tube  near  their  mouths.  Having 
reached  the  ground,  and  being  fully  fed,  they  make  their 
way  to  the  stem  of  a tree,  and  in  some  sheltered  crevice  in 
the  bark  they  become  chrysalides  ; in  this  condition  they 
pass  the  winter.  All  windfalls  should  be  picked  up  as  soon 
as  they  fall,  and  w’hen  they  begin  to  do  so  strips  of  old 
canvas  or  sacking  should  be  fastened  round  the  stems  of 
the  trees,  about  a foot  from  the  ground.  The  caterpillars 
find  the  folds  of  the  canvas  a very  convenient  shelter  to 
become  chrysalides  in.  These  strips  should  be  examined 
every  now  and  then  and  the  grubs  or  chrysalides  de- 
stroyed. A dressing  of  ordinary  or  gas-lime  under  the  trees 
would  be  useful. — G.  S.  S. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

*■*»  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel^  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand  London,  If.C. 

Na,tnes  of  plants. — ir.  Kelsey. — Dragon’s  or  Snake- 

plant  (Arum  Dracunculus). Henry  Puller.— A,  Pole- 

monium  coaruleum  ; B,  Escallonia  macrantha. II.  IF. 

2'ai/tor.— Symphytum  officinale. J.  II.  C.—l,  Astrantia 

minor  ; 2,  Cistus  corbariensis. Mrs.  Jarvis. — Heuchera 

hispida;  Rhus  Cotinus. G.  T.  0.  F.—l,  Hyoseyamus 

niger ; 2,  Coronilla  varia  ; 3,  Cnicus  conspicuus  ; 4,  Car- 
duus  dianthoides  j 5,  Potentilla  recta  ; 6,  Lychnis  vesper- 
tina  var.  ; 7,  Sisymbrium  strictisissimum  ; 8,  Alyssum  in- 

canum  ; 9,  Potentilla  argentea. Mrs.  L. — Ic  has  been 

said  many  times  that  w'e  do  not  undertake  to  name  Roses. 

The  one  sent,  however,  is,  no  doubt,  Coupe  d’H6b^. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Cox. — The  same  remark  applies  in  this  case 
about  Roses  as  to  the  previous  enquiry.  The  Rose  sent  is 
apparently  Rubens,  as  stated  ; but  specimen  was  much 

past  its  best. S.  3Ioulton. — We  do  not  name  garden 

varieties  of  Pinks,  and  the  ones  sent  are  only  of  a very  ordi- 
nary form  of  the  common  laced  Pink. J.  E.,  Bromley, 

Kent. — It  is  difficult  to  name  any  plant  from  a description 
only ; but  we  imagine  this  one  must  be  the  Fruiting 
Duckweed  (Nertera  depressa).  Cannot  you  send  a speci- 
men ? William  Jlenrys.  — Thalic’trum  fiavum. 

//.  P //.—The  plant  you  mean  is,  no  doubt,  Stephanotis 

fioribunda.  Send  specimen. J.  31.— We  do  not  name 

garden  varieties  of  Pelargoniums,  and  those  sent  had  all 
fallen  to  pieces.  This  also  applies  to  another  box  of 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  without  name. II.  IF.  Lett. — 

Agapanthus  umbellatus. IF.  N.  D.—l,  Mother  of 

Tnousands  (Saxifraga  sarraentosa) ; 3.  Lysimmachia 

Nummularia  ; 4,  Sedum  Ewersi.  Ferns  withered  up.  A 
box  without  any  letter  contained  a specimen  of  Spiraia 

arisefolia. S.S. — 1 and  2,  Ferns.  Send  again  when  fertile ; 

3,  Asplenium  marinum ; 4,  Epimedium  alpinura  ; 6,  A 

variety  of  Spanish  Iris  (Iris  Xiphion). Ada.— 1,  Send 

better  specimen ; 2,  Arum  Dracunculus. Brown.— 

1,  Oleander  (Nerium  Oleander) ; 2,  Elseagnus  species ; 
3,  Veronica  Andersoni ; 4,  Habrothamnus  elegans ; 
5,  Diplacus  (Mimulus)  glutinosus ; 6,  Ficus  repens ; 

7,  Send  when  in  flower. Black NoHh.—'E,ng\{sh  Iris(Iris 

xiphioides). S.  H. — Shrub,  Veronica  Traversi ; Maranta, 

M.  Makoyana.  Small  leaf  is  not  a Begonia,  but  Gesnera 
species ; Red-veined  leaf,  Fittonia  rubro-nervia.  Num- 
ber specimens  in  future. G.  C.—l,  Inula  glandulosa  ; 

2,  Saxifraga  Macnabiana ; 3,  Next  week ; 4,  Alyssum 
saxatile  ; 5,  Sempervivum  species ; 6,  Common  garden 

Rocket  (Hesperis  matronalis). J.  IF.  IF.— Campanula 

garganica. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

IFe  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Lucknow.— Synnge  the  MariSchal  Niel  Rose  with  some 
of  the  compound  advertised  on  front  page  of  this  paper. 

Directions  for  use  are  given  with  it. J.  IF.  R. — Apply 

to  Messrs.  William  Paul  3s  Sons,  Waltham-cross,  Herts. 

3lark. — The  Fuchsia-leaves  are  scalded  by  the  sun 

apparently,  and  the  Myrtle-leaves  are  covered  with  red- 
spider,  and  they  look  as  though  they  had  been  allowed  to 
get  very  dry.  How  have  they  been  grown  ? No  Begonia. 

leaves  were  sent. P.  C.— The  Grapes  are  “ shanking,” 

and  they  are  scalded  from  defective  ventilation.  Please 

give  more  details. D.  R.  IF.- If  the  voung  Strawberry- 

plants  are  carefully  moved  with  a good  ball  of  earth  to  the 
roots,  and  watered  in  afterwards,  they  should  do  very 

well. Ashley  Hall. — The  first  formed,  or  the  ones 

nearest  to  the  main  root,  are  generally  the  best  runners 
on  Strawberries.  Propagate  from  these,  and  be  sure  they 

are  on  fertile  plants. B.  P.—We  know  of  no  book  on 

the  subject  named D.  H.— Apply  to  Mr.  T.  Smith, 

Daisy-hill,  Newry,  Ireland. Devonie'nsis. — No  doubt 

the  “rusting”  of  the  Grapes  was  caused  by  the  syringing 
with  hard  water.  You  do  not  say  if  the  Muscats  were 
syringed  also  with  hard  water  ? We  should  imagine  not, 

as  they  are  quite  clean. Auratum. — If,  as  you  say,  the 

Lily  is  healthy,  and  is  well  tended,  it  should  certainly 


bring  its  flowers  to  perfection. J.  J.  F.  Govan.—k  not 

unusual  freak  of  nature  in  Gloxinia  flowers. — -V.  Lucas. 
—No  doubt  the  Strawberries  were  greatly  injured  by  the 
frost  named,  and  they  are  also  badly  attacked  by  green- 
fly. We  can  ascribe  no  other  reason. T.  S. — The  Vine- 

leaves  sent  are  blistered  and  scalded.  Are  they  touching 

ffiass,  or  has  the  ventilation  been  neglected? i't 

Suiclcur. — We  do  nob  think  you  can  do  anything  to  pre- 
vent  the  Mulberries  falling  off,  except  watering  and 
mulching  the  roots  in  dry  weather.  As  the  garden  is  a 
neglected  01^,  perhaps  the  tree  is  choked  up  with  rubbish. 
- A.  H.  Wolley-Dod. — Green-fly:  Syringe  the  plants 
frequently  with  water  in  v’hich  soft-soai)  has  been 
dissolved  at  the  rate  of  2 oz.  to  the  gallon,  and  then  well 
wash  with  clean  water. S.  Percy  Green- 

house and  Stove  Plants,”  by  Thomas  Baines,  price  Os 

post  free,  from  this  oftice. T/tanc.— The  hot-water 

apparatus  you  mention  should  answer  very  well. 

M.  J.  W . — -Most  probably  you  mean  Bignonia,  or 
Tecoma  as  it  is  now  called.  This  can  be  procured  in  the 
nursery  trade.  Can  you  send  a specimen  of  the  plant  in 

question? Cotswold  Hills. — You  would  ordinarily  be 

entitled  to  one  month’s  notice  ; but  in  all  probability  the 
court  would  hold  that  your  language  justified  your  instant 

dismissal. T.  C, — The  Lilies  have  had  an  attack  of 

green-fly,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  the  black  state  of  their 
leaves.  Wash  the  leaves  with  a sponge  and  soft-soapy 
water,  and  also  syringe  them  overhead  with  the  same 
mixture,  and  in  which  a little  Tobacco-water  has  been 

added. Tha fie.— “Vina  Gardening,”  by  E.  Hobday, 

Macmillan  & Co.,  London. 

Catalogue  received.— -Duft/i  and  Cape  Bulbs. 
Ant.  Roozen  Son,  Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland. 

Book  received. Bees  and  Bee  Keeping,”  Part  3 
by  F.  R.  Cheshire.  L.  Upcott  Gill,  170,  Strand,  London, 
W.C. 

POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

1159.  — Silver-laced  "Wyandottes. — 

“Mrs.  L.”  must  remember  that  Wyandottes 
are  a new  breed,  and  it  is  usual  for  sports  to 
show  themselves  for  the  first  year  or  two.  In 
1888  I bought  a sitting  of  Wyandotte  eggs  for 
a neighbour,  and  the  only  pullet  hatched  was 
single-combed.  The  same  autumn  three  other 
pullets  were  purchased  from  the  same  yard— 
they  were  all  rose-combed.  According  to  the 
standard  approved  by  the  Wyandotte  Club, 
single  combs  are  a disqualification.  Briefly 
speaking,  the  colour  of  the  plumage  is  white, 
with  deep-black  lacing  from  the  throat  to  back 
of  thighs,  but  the  cock  is  rather  lighter.  If 
you  can  barely  distinguish  the  sexes  at  this 
date,  you  can  certainly  not  speak  with  any 
degree  of  confidence  with  respect  to  the 
plumage.  It  would  be  much  better  to  wait 
until  the  adult  plumage  appears  ; then,  if  the 
birds  do  not  resemble  Wyandottes,  it  would  be 
well  to  write  to  the  seller  of  the  eggs.  At 
present,  I should  say  you  have  four  pullets  and 
a cockerel,  and  this  may  account  for  the  dif- 
ference in  colour.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
right  to  remark  that  there  are  Wyandottes  and 
Wyandottes,  the  former  being  mated  specially 
to  breed  birds  good  in  plumage,  whilst  the  latter 
are  taken  just  as  they  come,  without  any 
thought  of  what  the  future  mighi  bring  forth. 
— Dodlting 

1157.— Eggs  with  greenish  yolks.— 

W'^henever  the  yolks  of  fresh  eggs  are  of  a dif- 
ferent tint  to  the  usual  colour,  one  thing  is  very 
certain — either  the  food  is  unsuitable  for  laying- 
hens  or  is  given  too  abundantly,  or  the  egg- 
organs  of  the  hen  herself  are  a little  out  of  gear. 
In  “ W.  H.  B.’s”  case  it  would  seem  that  the 
last-mentioned  cause  isatthe  rootof  the  mischief, 
since  only  a few  of  the  eggs  have  their  yolks  of 
the  objectionable  colour.  All  that  “ W.  H.  B.” 
can  do,  therefore,  is  to  try  to  find  out  the  culprits 
and  kill  them.  I am  not  sure  whether  the  feed- 
ing might  not  have  a little  to  do  with  the  faulty 
eggs.  It  is  true  that  the  majority  of  the  hens 
lay  eggs  which  pass  muster,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  few  hens  which  do  not  are 
affected  by  the  corn.  I would,  therefore,  try 
the  effect  of  a change.  Soft  food  might  b3  given 
in  the  morning,  and  the  afternoon  meal  may 
consist  of  Buckwheat  or  English  Wheat.  Indian 
Corn  and  Barley  are  not  the  best  foods  for  regu- 
lar use  ; in  fact,  a change  now  and  again  is  ad- 
visable, for  more  reasons  than  one.  — Doulting. 

1160. — Ducks  dying.— I fear  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  positively  as  to  the  cause  of  death. 
It  rarely  happens  that  ducklings  which  are  care- 
fully looked  after  die  when  they  reach  six  or 
eight  weeks  old.  Indeed,  I can  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  for  every  nine  ducklings  which  die 
before  the  end  of  the  second  week  there  should 
not  be  one  die  after  the  end  of  the  sixth.  I am. 
of  course,  not  dealing  with  accidents  or  the 
attacks  of  rats  or  other  pests.  When  the 
ducklings  drop  off,  as  “ T.  H.’s  ” appear  to  hare 
done,  it  is  clear  something  very  peculiar  is  at 
work  I can  only  suggest  two  causes  of  death 
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under  the  circumstances.  First,  the  ducks  may 
be  overcrowded.  I do  not  think  overcrowding 
has  the  same  effect  on  ducklings  as  upon 
chickens.  Still,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
place  may  become  tainted,  for  ducks  very 
quickly  foul  a yard  or  even  a Grass-plot. 
Secondly,  poison  might  be  at  the  root  of  the 
mischief.  Is  “ T.  H.”  satisfied  that  nothing 
objectionable  finds  its  way  into  the  yard,  either 
na  liquid  form  or  blown  from  the  trees?  I 
believe  this  is  the  most  likely  solution  of  the 
mystery,  and  advise  the  querist  to  remove  his 
birds  to  a Grass-plot,  if  it  be  possible.  He  can 
do  no  more. — Doulting. 


BIRDS. 

Pood  for  linnets. — I have  been  in  the 
habit  of  rearing  and  feeding  young  birds — linnets 
especially,  and  they  always  are  well — in  the 
following  manner  : Scalded  Rape-seed  (German), 
to  be  bruised,  and  some  of  which  to  be  mixed 
with  stale  bread,  wet,  and  squeezed  nearly  dry  ; 
put  rather  less  of  Rape  than  bread.  If  young 
enough  to  be  fed  with  a stick  they  should  have 
two  or  three  bits  on  the  stick  every  hour  or  so  ; 
when  a little  older  not  quite  so  often.  When 
they  can  feed  alone  they  should  have  Rape  and 
Canary-seed  put  in  separate  glasses,  a bit  of 
Lettuce  sometimes,  and  Groundsel  and  fresh 
water  daily ; not  much  green  stuff  in  winter.  The 
stick  to  feed  young  birds  with  should  be  made  a 
little  flat,  so  as  to  take  up  the  Rape  and  bread, 
and  it  is  also  better  for  the  young  birds’  beaks. 
Birds  which  are  fed  frcm  a stick  require  no 
water,  but  sometimes  the  bread  to  be  slightly 
wetter  than  usual. — Mbs.  Osborne. 


MECHANICAL 


FUMIGATOR. 

For  fumigating 
Greenhouses,  Conser- 
vatories, &c.  An  in- 
fallible destroyer  of 
all  insects  by  means 
of  Tobacco  - smoke. 
Certain  in  its  results. 
No  gardener  should 
be  without  it.  To- 
bacco - paper,  best 
quality,  Is.  per  lb. 
Frice  Lists  on  appli- 
cation. 

J.  COCHRANE, 

Manufacturer, 

Kirkgate,  Leith. 


For  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  Mushrooms,  or  Plants  No 
better  design.  30  by  12,  erected,  glazed  with  21-oz.  glass, 
painted  4 coats,  finished  complete  within  200  miles,  £31 ; with 
Heating  Apparatus,  £43.  Carriage  paid.  Brickwork  excepted. 
JNew  Catalogue  ready.  Order  early  for  autumn  delivery 

HARDY  BRUIN  & CO., 

Horticultural  Builders,  LEICESTER. 

0 I V E N A W aTi 

Your  Nickel  Silver  PEN  and  PENCIL  CASE,  with  your 
Ruliber,  complete,  7 stamps.  Or  tor  your  RUBBER 
STAMP,  elegantly  Mounted,  Name  in  full,  or  Monogram, 
for  Marking  Linen  or  Stamping  Paper. 

Enclose  three  stamps  for  postage,  &c.,  to 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  (JOHN  BOND’S)  GOLD 
MEDAL  MARKING  INK  WORKS, 

75^  SOUTHGATE  ROAD,  LOJNIDON^N 

BANNED  NETTING  for  preserving  fruit- 

trees.  Bower-beds,  &o.,  from  (rost  and  blight;  35  square 
yards  for  Is. ; sent  any  width  on  approval.  Carriage  paid  on  all 
orders  over  .5b. — TJ,  ,T.  OASSON.  Eish  Merchant.  Rye.  Sussex 

"pOUR-BUSHEL  Sack  of  best  LEAF-MOULD 

to  London  tor  3s.  6d.-E. 

YAI^DBR  MEER'SCH,  Queen  s Nursery,  Selhunst.  S.E. 


n.REENHOUSE. — Span-roof,  portable,  strong, 

■fii  1 A®  * staging  and  painted, 

.^4  14s.  I).  HORRQOKS,  Hofe-water  Engineer,  Tyldesiey. 

ANTED. — A Gardener  who  understands  a 

kitchen  ga^en  and  a small  greenhouse,  where  a boy  Is 
kept.— Apply  16,  Park-street,  London.  W. 

TO  BUILDERS  and  (I ARDENERS. — FOR 

m 8®“»tl  stock  Bricks,  20,000  Bangor 

Portland  Stone,  10,000  feet  of 
Slate  s aha,  500  Iron  Sashes,  5,000  yards  of  Gas  and  Hot-water 
Piim,  jO,OOOC-m.  Paving  Tiles,  10s.  1,000,  and  other  Building 
KenwelF ^^’^^OER,  House  of  Detention, 


GREENHOUSES 

This  illustration  is  an 
exact  copy  of  my  Ama- 
teur Span-roofed  Green 
bouses,  which  are  made 
of  well  - seasoned  red 
deal.  Complete,  with 
Ventilators,  Irons  for 
opening,  Staging,  Glass, 
&c.,  &c.  Made  in  sec- 
tions, so  that  they  can 
be  erected  by  any  gar- 
dener or  handy  man  in 
a few  hours.  Simply 
screwed  together.  7 ft.  by  5 ft.,  56s. : 9 ft.  by  6 ft.,  £4 ; 12  ft-. 
by8ft.,£6:  15ft.  by  10 ft.,  £8  10s. ; 20ft.  byl0£t.,£12;  25ft. 
by  10  ft..  £17 ; 50  ft.  by  10  ft.,  £30 ; 100  ft.  by  10 ft.,  £50.  Any 
size  made. 

COPY  OF  UNSOLICITED  TESTIMONIAL. 

April  12,  1890.  4,  Akeds-road,  Halifax.— Mr.  Cooper,— 
Dear  Sir, — The  15  ft.  by  10  ft.  Amateur’s  Span-roof  Green- 
house to  hand  to-day.  We  have  got  it  set  up,  and  I must  say 
it  is  wonderful  value  for  the  money — quite  worth  double  the 
money.  Kindly  send  Heating  Apparatus  suitable  for  same, 
and  oblige. — With  compliments,  I remain,  yours  truly, - 
A.  L.  Jackson.” 

STRONG  CARDEN  LIGHTS. 

Painted  and  glazed,  3 by  4 ft.,  6s.  6d. ; 6 by  4 ft.,  9s.  each. 

CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 

These  Frames  are 
24  in.  high  at  back, 
13  in.  at  front,  and 
are  made  of  1 in. 
tongued  and  groov- 
ed boards.  The  lights 
are  2 in.  thick, glazed 
with  good  15oz.gIass, 
nailed  and  bedded 
in  good  oil  putty, 
painted  three  coats,  handles  to  sashes,  and  put  on  rail  at 
the  following  fizes  and  prices:  One-light  Frames,  4 ft.  by  3ft. 
18s.;  ditto,  6 ft.  by  4 ft.,  £1 11s.;  two-light  Frames,  6 fr.  by  4ft. 
£l  14s. ; ditto,  8 ft.  by  6 ft.,  £2  14s. ; three-light  Frames,  12  ft 
by  6ft. , £3  15s.  For  other  sizes  and  prices  see  Illustrated  List 
free. 

COPY  OF  UNSOLICITED  TESTIMONIAL. 

“ April  28,  1890.  Lynwick,  Rudgwick,  Sussex. — Mr.  W. 
Cooper, — Please  find  cheque  for  £4  19s.  in  payment  of  Cucum- 
ber Frames,  which  arrived  yesterday,  and  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion.—Yours  faithfully,— M.  Anderson-Timms.” 

FORCING  PIT  WITH  SLIDING  LIGHTS. 

The  framework 
^ is  made  of  selected 
red  deal  framed 
together.  The  run- 
ners are  grooved, 
to  carry  off  any 
wet,  which  always 
ensures  the  Lights 
being  dry.  Wall- 
plates  are  2|  by 
in.  thick,  with  division  for  each  Light.  Brickwork  for  these 
pits  is  a very  small  item ; one  24  ft.  long  would  cost  about  40s. 
For  a portable  or  temporary  pit  turf  is  a good  and  cheap  sub- 
stitute. The  Lights  are  similar  as  those  supplied  with  Cucum- 
ber Frame  above.  12  ft.  by  6 ft.,  three  Lights,  £3;  20  ft.  by 
6 ft.,  five  Lights,  £5.  and  20s.  for  every  additional  4 ft.  run. 
Any  length  made.  See  List,  post  free. 

COPY  OF  UNSOLICITED  TESTIMONIAL. 

“April  28,  1890.  3,  Sloane-terrace,  Rye,  Sussex. — Mr.  W. 
Cooper, — Dear  Sir,— Greenhouse  arrived  yesterday.  I have 
got  same  erected,  and  am  glad  to  inform  you  that  everything 
promises  very  well. — Yours  truly, — E.  G.  Brodrick  (Major). 
N.B. — My  neighbour  very  probably  will  give  you  an  order.” 

SPAN-ROOF  FORCING  HOUSE. 

Built  for  brickwork  3 ft.  high  of  well-seasoned  red  deal ; roof 
ventilation  according  to  size ; all  21-oz.  glass.  Suitable  for 
Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners,  and  all  those  who  require  a 
cheap,  strong  house  for  forcing  or  growing  Cucumbers,  Toma- 
toes, Melons,  &c  , &c.  Erected  at  my  works,  marked,  and 
delivered  to  any  station  in  England  carriage  free.  20  ft.  by 
9ft., £9;  40  ft.  by  12  ft., £21;  100  ft.  by  14  ft.,  £55.  For  Illus- 
trations and  Prices  of  other  sizes  see  Illustrated  List,  free. 

SPAN-ROOF  CONSERVATORY. 

These  Houses  are  constructed  of  the  best  material  and  are 
well  and  substantially  built,  all  woodwork  consisting  of  good, 
well  seasoned  Red  Deal,  Lights  2 in.  thick ; ventilators  at  top 
and  in  front ; English  21-oz.  glass  used  throughout.  One 
half-glass  Door,  complete  with  Rim  Lock,  Brass  Fittings  for 
same,  and  Key.  All  Woodwork  painted  three  coats,  two  be- 
fore erection  and  one  after.  The  Roof  is  made  in  Sashes,  so 
that  any  handy  man  can  take  it  apart  without  fear  of 
breaking  glass  or  damaging  conservatoiy  in  any  way. 

Prices  given  are  for  erecting  complete  with  2 ft.  6 in.  Brick- 
work, Heating  Apparatus,  with  4-inch  flow  and  return  Pipes 
along  one  side,  within  100  miles  of  Londou-bridge.  Prices  for 
erecting  in  any  part  of  ihe  United  Kingdom,  also  for  Lean-to, 
free  on  application.  For  Illustrations,  &c.,  send  for  complete 


Length. 

Width. 

Span 

-roof. 

20 

ft. 

9 ft. 

..  £42 

0 

0 

24 

ft. 

10  ft. 

48 

10 

0 

36 

ft. 

12  ft. 

75 

0 

0 

60 

ft. 

12  ft. 

..  120 

0 

0 

LOO 

ft. 

14  ft. 

220 

0 

0 

Send  for  COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  LIST, 
post  tree,  containing  specifications  of  Greenhouses 
from  4Ss.  to  £220. 

Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used.  Estimates 
for  every  description  of  Horticultural  Buildings,  Plans,  &c., 
free.  All  orders  carefully  packed  and  put  on  rail,  or  delivered 
free  to  any  station  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  10  per  cent, 
extra  on  List  prices. 


WILLIAM  COOPER, 

751b,  Old  Kent  Road,  LONDON,  S.E. 

N.B  — If  William  Cooper’s  Greenhouses  are  not  the 
Cheapest  and  Best  in  the  Trade,  why  is  it  he  sends  off  more 
Houses  every  week  than  any  other  three  makers  combined. 
Call  at  my  Works,  Devonshire  Grove,  adjoining,  and  see 
materials  used,  and  the  Houses  being  made  before  ordering 
elsewhere.  Inspection  of  my  show-ground  is  respectfully 
invited.  50  Greenhouses  (all  sizes)  always  on  view. 


FARM  & HOME 

A Weekly  Journal  of  Practical  Agriculture  and 
Housekeeping,  Stock,  Dairy,  Tillage,  Stable 
Pasture,  Orchard,  Market  - garden.  Poultry' 
House. 

Weekly  One  Penm-y,  post/ree,  Three  Halfpence, 
Monthly  Parts,  Fivepence,  post  free,  Fightpence. 

Farm  and]  Home"  of  last  week  (July  bth)  contains  the 
following  Articles,  Notes,  dc. 


Arable- 

Nitrate  of  soda  for  Mangels 
Paraffin-oil  and  Mangel- 
seed 

Cattle- 

Calves,  fcouring 
Cow  with  horn  knocked  off 
Cow  with  swollen  leg 
Cow’s  feet 

Dressing  for  “ fired”  heifer 
Flies  in  cows’  byres 
Heifer  in  use 
Inversion  of  vagina 

Current  Notes— 

“Between  producer  and 
consumer” 

Bntter-making  at  Plymouth 
Dairy  cattle  at  Plymouth 
New  implements  at  Ply- 
mouth 

Dairy- 

Butter  industry,  how  to 
improve  the 
Colwick  cheese 
Cream  swelling  in  churn 

Home- 

Answers  to  children's  letters 
Aperients,  the  use  of 
Baby’s  soft  ball 
Beetroot  soup 
Books  for  children 
Bread-making 
Bread  with  fish 
Cat,  ailing 
Chairs,  shabby 
Chicken  fillets  with  white 
sauce 

Confession,  a 
Country  girl's  diet,  a 
Crochet  silk  watch-pocket 
Death  from  tight-lacing 
Deaths  from  drinking  im- 
pure water 
Dress  hints 
Early  rising 
Eye-wash 
Flannels,  washing 
Floors,  brown  colouring  for 
Gold  fish 
Grasses,  drying 
Hiccoughs,  to  cure 
Hints  on  washing,  further 
Knitting  for  winter 
Lace,  to  wash 
Leghorn  hats 
Meat,  freshly-killed 
Milk  for  infants 
Our  little  readers 
Ringworm 
Shirt,  to  iron  a 
Short  reply 
South  African  climate 
Starch,  boiled 
Starching,  cold-water 
Straw  hat,  fancy 
Sunstroke 
Thread-worms 
Tomato  and  bread-pudding 
Tomato  oumplings 
Tomato  marmalade 
Tomato  omelet 
Tomato  pudding 


Home  ( continued) — 
Tomato  sandwich 
Tomato  sauce 
Tomato  soup  without  mea 
Tomato  tart,  a 
U»eful  notes  sent  by  the 
children 

Woollen  articles,  washing 

Horses— 

Army  horses,  buying  an 
registering 
Colt,  injured 
Colt,  swelling  on 
Foal,  an  injured 
Foals  on  cow’s  milk,  rearing 
“ Heat  lumps”  on  horse 
Horse  badly  broken  in 
Horse,  grooming  a 
Horse’s  teeth 
Horse  with  “cracking 
joints 

Mare  with  lung  affection 
Mare  yielding  insufficient 
milk 

Motherless  colt,  rearing 
Rigs 

Shoeing  at  the  Royal  Show 
btringhalt 

Unsound  animal,  breeding 
from 

Warts  on  horse’s  mouth 

Law  and  Custom — 

Farming,  illegal 
Furniture  removing 
Loss  of  keep 
Meat,  bad 
Tithe  redemption 
Water-rate,  payment  of 

Markets* 

Miscellaneous- 

Fox,  destructiveness  of  the 
Lime  burning 
Management  of  impover 
ished  farm 
Yeomanry  cavalry 

Pasture— 

Hay-making 

Smut  o*n  meadow  Grass 

Pigs- 

Summer  management  of 
pigs 

Poultry— 

Chicken-rearing  troubles 
Chickens,  ailing 
Death  of  chickens 
Death  of  turkeys 
Early  maturity 
Pullets,  early-hatched 
Roup,  diphtheritic,  &c. 

Sbeep— 

Lambs  with  injured  tails 

Work  for  the  Month— 

In  England 
In  Scotland 


Of  all  Booksellers,  Newsagents,  and  at  the  Railway  Book 
stalls;  or  from  the  Office;  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand, 
London,  W.  C. 


PUASE  SEND  POSTCARD  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST  -FREE. 

JOHN  PIGGOTT 


CARDEN  SCATS,  lENTS,  HAMMOCKS,  St£  LISI. 
^ TENNIS,  CRICKET,  FODTBALL,  CYMNASIUM,  See  List 
WATERPROOFS,  LUNCHEON  BASKETS, 

. aJcL  List 
TAILORING, 

8cc  List. 


HOSE  BRANCH 

5V,,h  Rosr  and  )wt. 


GARDEN  HOSE  REELS. 

8/y  I4;h  i»/a 


SWING  GALVANIZED 
WATER  BARROWS, 

)u,hi  lr»o 

gal8 22/9 


ROYLE’S  PATENT 
TAP  UNION. 


. . 30/6  2/3  a 4/S 

34/6 
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[July  12,  1890 


EVEEYONK  WHO  HAS  A GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE 
OR  WINDOW  BORDER  SHOULD  READ  A 
PAMPHLET,  POST  FREE, 

HOW  TO  INCREASE 

THE 


By  0.  H.  WITH,  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.,  Trinity  Col.,  Dublin, 
Contains  full  particulars  of  very  remarkable  discoveries 
relating  to  Plant  Life.  Shows  how  crops  of  vegetables  may 
be  largely  increased,  lovely  flowers  grown  to  perfection,  and 
Fruit  Trees  made  to  bear  in  abundance.  Selections  from 
Hvmdreds  of  Testimonials.  Post  free  from 
JAKEMAN  & CARVER,  Printers,  Hereford, 


“Gather  honey  from  your  flowers.” 

BEO,  NEIGHBOR  & SONS 

IMPROVED 


HIVES 


AND  APPLIANCES. 

CATALOGUE  POST  FREE. 


Inventors  and  Manufacturers, 

127,  HIGH  HOLBORN,  W.G. 


PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS.— Strong  Net 

ting,  35  square  yards  for  Is;  is  oiled  and  dressed;  wil 


^ih 

not  rot  if  kept  out  in  all  weather  ; sent  any  width  ; carriage 
paid  on  all  orders  over  5s.  Commoner  Netting  at  50  square 
yards  for  Is.  Hundreds  of  testimonials.  ReadthefoUowing:— 
Chiddingstone,  Kent,  July  28,  1887.  Mr.  Robinson.  Sir, — I 
received  the  Netting  this  morning,  and  I am  quite  satisfied 
with  it, — Yours  truly,  W.  Medhurst,  Land  Surveyor,  &c.” 
“The  Mansion  House,  London,  E.C.,  June  20,  1887.  Mr. 
Robinson.  Sir,— I beg  to  say  I have  received  the  Netting,  and 
I am  quite  satisfied  with  it.  I shall  be  pleased  to  recommend  it 
to  all  my  friends.— Yours  truly,  Henry  Smith.  ” “ Broadstairs, 
Kent,  May  4.  1887.  To  my  Fellow  Gardeners,— I have  had 
Garden  Netting  from  G.  Robinson,  Fish  Merchant,  Rye, 
Sussex,  and  it  gave  me  great  satisfaction. — Yours  truly, 
G.  Hawkins,  gardener  to  S.  E.  Wyatt,  Esq.”  “Pyles 
House.  Wellington,  Somerset,  April  20,  1887.  Mr.  Robinson. 
Sir,— I have  received  the  Netting,  which  gives  me  great  satis- 
faction. I shall  do  all  I can  to  get  you  some  more  orders.— 
Yours  truly,  P.  Burton.”  “Seed  Farm,  Bedford,  April  6, 
1888.  Mr.  Robinson.  Sir, — The  Netting  is  very  satisfactory. 
You  can  use  my  name  in  the  papers  if  you  choose. — Yours 
truly,  C.  Davey.”  “ Stonehouse  Court,  Gloucestershire, 
April  10,  1887.  Mr.  Robinson, — The  Netting  is  cheap  and 
excellent.  I shall  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  it. 
— Yours  truly,  F.  B.  Chapman,  Major.”  I have  received 
hundreds  of  testimonials.  I will  return  cash  if  the  Netting 
is  not  approved  of.  Send  where  you  can  get  good  Garden  Net- 
ting^—GEORGE^GBINSON^_Fish_^Ier^^ 


Chimney  Sweeping 


GREENHOUSES. 

Our  speciality. 

12  ft.  long,  8 ft.  wide,  £1  os.,  car 
paid.  Our  houses  are  made  foi 
utility  and  strength,  of  best  mate 
rials,  by  competent  workmen 
Illustrated  price  lists,  reccn’ 
testimonials,  and  opinions,  free 

A.  OVEREND,  F.R.H.S.. 

West  Green  Works.  Tottenham.  ''v 

The  most  nutritious  PLANT  FOOD  ever  manufactured, 

PALMER'S  SPECIAL  CHEMICAL  COMPOUND. 


AND 


Drain  Clearing 


Complete  as  Shown. 


PECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  COUNTRY 
* MANSIONS,  HOTELS,  FARMS  AND 
PRIVATE  HOUSES. 


THE  CHIMNEY  CAN  BE  SWEPT,  OR  A CHOKED 
DRAIN  CLEARED  BY  ANY  MAN  EMPLOYED 
ABOUT  THE  PLACE. 


Clive'S  Patent  Seed  and  Fruit  Protector. 

An  Imitation  Bird  of  Prey  to  suspend  over  a garden.  Its  out- 
stretched wings  measure  nearly  3 feet.  A certain  protectior 
against  the  ravages  of  Birds  and  Vermin.  One  sent  free  b\ 
Parcel  Post  for  3s. : three  for  7s.  6d.— INGALL  PARSONS 
CLIVE Jc  CO.,  William-street  Nnr^h.  Birmingham 

HNE  Reason  v/hy  h.  j.  gasson  sells  so 

V much  Garden  Netting.- H.  J.  Gasson,  Fish  Merchant, 
Rye,  Sussex.  “ Park  Hill  Hnu  e,  Bowburn,  Ferry-hill.  Dur- 
ham.— Sir,-  I enclose  16s.  Will  you  send  to  the  Mayor  of 
Durham  some  netting  similar  to  what  you  sent  and  same 
width.  Send  carriage  paid,— Yours  truly,  J.  Fowler,  Esq 
To  H J.  Gascon,  Fish  Merchant,  Rye.’ 


PERFECT  FERTILIZER, 

Particularly  rich  in  Nitrogen. 
Tomatoes  and  Chrysanthemums  are  wonderfully 
benefited  by  The  Perfect  Fertilizer. 
UNEQUALLED  FOR  GENERAL  PLANT  CULTURE 

In  Tins,  Is.,  2s,  6d.,  5s.  Bags,  7s.  6d.,  10s.. 
15s.,  20s.,  with  full  detailed  direetions  for  use. 

ELLIS  PALMER  & CO., 


GBEENHOCSE  for  the  MILLION 


PRIZE  MEDAL  GREENHOUSES. 

We  have  the 
largest  show  of 
Greenhouses  in  Lon- 
don, and  respectfully 
invite  your  iuspectior 
of  works  and  show- 
ground.  Illustrated 
Lists  free. 

HAYWARD’S  CHEAP  SPAN-ROOF  & LEAN-TO. 

7 ft.  long  5 ft.  wide  £2  16  0 7 ft.  long  5 ft.  wide  £2  8 0 

9 ft.  „ 5 ft.  „ 4 0 0 8 ft.  „ 5 ft.  „ 3 0 C 

10  ft.  „ 7 ft.  „ 5 0 0 10  ft.  „ 7 ft.  „ 4 15  C 

12  ft.  „ 8 ft.  „ 6 0 0 12  ft.  „ 8 ft.  „ 5 10  0 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS 
Foxberry-road.  Brockley,  London. 


ALFRED  PEEL  & SONS, 

Horticultural  Builders, 

GREEN,  LONDON,  N. 


THE  COMING  FUMIGATING  MATERIAL 

Tobacco-paper  entirely  superseded. 

Tobacco-paper  is  disagreeable,  unsafe,  and  uncertain. 

CAMPBELL’S  FUMICATINC  INSECTICIDE 

Ischeaper,  moreeft'ectual,  perfectly  safe,  and  unquestionably 
the  Coming  Fumigatiug  Insecticide. 

Numerous  Testimonials  to  this  effect:— “Plea  e 
send  me  — rolls  of  Campbell's  Fumigating  Insecticide  to  the 
above  address.  T like  it  much  better  than  Tobacco-paper.” 

In  rolls,  post  free,  for  houses  having  a capacity  of 
ino  cubic  ft.  500  c.  ft.  1,000  c.  ft.  2,OCOc.  ft  . 

No.  1,  8d.  No.  2,  Is.  No.  3,  Is.  3d.  No.  4,  2s.  3d. 

OR  FROM  Y^OUR  SEEDSMAN. 

CLIBRAN'S,  OLDFIELD  NURSERIES.  ALTRINCHAM. 
Also  10  and  12,  Market-street,  Manchester. 


GREENHOUSES. 

Before  ordering  Conservatories,  Vineries,  &c.,  send  for 
Special  Price  List,  post  free,  or  New  Illustrated  Catalogue.  3 
stamps.  Greenhouses  from  £3.  Span-roof  Forcing-house,  30  ft 
by  12  ft.,  £16  16s.,  carriage  paid.  Frames,  22s.  6d.  ; 6 ft.  by 
4 ft.  Garden  Lights,  4s.  each  ; glazed  and  painted,  12s.  6d. 
Estimates  given  for  Heating  Apparatuses,  &o.  Best  work  only 
at  reasonable  prices. 

PEARCE  & HEATLEY, 

The  North  London  Horticultural  Works, 

HOLLOWAY  ROAD,  LONDON,  N. 


Men  Bepeites.  ^ 

Two  Prize  Medals. 

Quality,  THE  BEST  in  the  Market. 

All  sacks  included. 
COCOA-NUT-FIBRE  REFUSE  (by  Chubb’s  special  procG^e. 
sacks,  Is.  4 d.  each,  10  sacks,  12s.  6d. ; 15  sacks,  17s.  6d. ; 
20  sacks,  20s. ; 25  sacks,  24s. ; 30  sacks,  27s. ; 40  sacks,  35s. ; 
50  sacks,  40s.  Truck-load,  loose,  free  on  rail,  30s.  Limited 
quantities  of  G special  quality,  granulated,  in  sacks  only 
2s.  6d.  each. 

GENUINE  ORCHID  PEAT,  8s.  6d.  per  sack;  5 sacks,  40r. 
BEST  BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT,  5s.  per  sack;  5 for 
22s.  6d.  BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  4s.  6d.  per  sack;  5 
for  20s.  COARSE  SILVER  SAND,  Is.  6d.  per  bushel; 
14s.  half-ton:  24s.  per  ton.  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam, 

Compost,  Leaf  and  Peat  Mould,  Is.  per  bushel.  Tobacco 
Paper,  Is.  per  lb.  Special  Manures,  Peat-Moss  Litter 
Orushed  Bones,  Virgin  Cork,  &c.,  &o.  Write  for  Price 
Terms,  strictly  Cash  with  order. 

CHUBB,  ROUND  & CO.,  West  Ferry  Road, 
Millwall,  Ijondon,  E.  Bankers : Smith,  Payne  & Siuii  bs 

3E*-  J O lEX  OW, 

Wilmington,  HiUL 

Span.  No. 17.  Lean-to.  No. 18, 

■ h.  ft.  £ 6. 
10  by  8 7 12 
12  by  8 8 9 
20  by  10  13  7 


ft.  ft.  £ 8. 

10  by  8 8 5 
12  by  8 912 
15  by  10  12  18 
Carriage  paidtoanystatioa 
in  England,  Wales,  Scotland, 
also  to  Dublin  Price  List  3 
stamps. 


^PANNED  NETTING,  2 yards  wide,  IJd.  per 

J-  yard,  lOs.  per  100  yards ; 4 yards  wide,  3d.  per  yard.  20s. 
per  100.  NEW  TWINE  NE'TTING,  1-inch  mesh,  lyaid  wide, 
2d. ; 2 yards  wide,  4d. ; 4 yards  wide,  8d.  per  yard.  COTTON 
NETTING,  54  inches  wide,  9 meshes  to  square  inch,  7d,  per 
yard- best  article  to  protect  Fruit-trees,  &c.  HEXAGON 
NETS,  72  meshes  to  inch,  4^d.  per  yard.-W.  CULLING- 
FORD,  127,  Fleld-roaf’t  Forest-gate,  London,  E. 


Also  DUBLIN  and  EDINBURGH. 

The  original  makers  of  Portable  Greenhouses.  Beware  of 
worthless  imitations. 

12  GOLD  and  SILVER  MEDALS  and 
DIPLOMAS  since  1886. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogue,  3 stamps. 
Small  ditto,  free. 

Over  10,000  erected  in  all  parts  of  the  world  during  the  last 
ten  years. 

GREENHOUSES  COMPLETE  fVom  50/- 

For  the  convenience  of  our  numerous 
customers  in  the  South  of  London  we  have 
opened  Works  at 

I T73E>PXSX&  TOOTIBT&, 

! Known  as  the 

[SURREY  TIMBER  YARD 

(Opposite  the  Fire  Station). 

TRAMS  PASS  THE  WORKS. 

GENUINE  GARDEN  REQUISITES 

As  supplied  to  Royal  Gardens. 

DEST  COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  Is.  3d. 

per  sack,  10  sacks  for  12s.,  15  for  17s.,  20  for  20s.,  30  for 
28s.  Two-ton  truck,  free  on  rail,  30s.  Finest  Orchid  Peat, 
8s.  per  sack.  Best  Brown  Fibrous  Kent  Peat,  5a.  per  sack, 
5 for  22s.  6d.  Best  Black  Fibrous  Peat,  4s.  W.  per  sack,  5 for 
20s.  Best  Coarse  Bedford  Silver  Sand,  Is.  6d.  per  bush. ; 14s. 
per  Half-ton,  25s.  per  Ton.  Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Yellow  Fibrous 
Loam,  and  Peat  Mould,  each,  3s.  per  sack.  Fresh  Sphagnum 
Moss,  2s.  6d.  per  bush.,  6s.  sack.  Hort.  Charcoal,  2s.  6d. 
per  bush.,  8s.  per  sack.  Best  Raffia,  9d.  per  pound,  14  lb.  for 
9s.  Half-inch  Bones,  Bone-dust,  and  other  manures. 
Russia  Mats,  from  10s.  to  22s.  per  doz.  Virgin  Cork,  Flower 
Sticks,  Labels,  Bamboos.  Specialite  Tobacco  Paper,  lOd. 
per  pound,  28  lb.  21s. ; Specialite  Tobacco  (Dloth,  Is.  per 
pound,  28  lb.  26s. ; the  most  effectual  fumigating  materials 
in  the  market.  Tobacco  Cord,  6d.  per  pound,  28  lb.  for 
I2s.  6d.  Price  List  free. 

W.  HERBERT  & CO„  2,  Hop  Exchange  Ware- 
houses, Southwark  Street,  London,  S.E. 


Rustic  Summer  Houses,  splendidly  finished, 
£20.  Seats,  from  16s.  Chairs,  12s. 
Flower  Vases,  10s.  Stands  20s. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Sheet,  post  free,  to 
HARDY  BRUIN  & CO.,  Rustic  and  Noted  Horti- 
cultural Works,  LEICESTER. 

Our  new  Catalogue  of  Greenhouses,  Vineries,  & Forcing 
Pits,  will  be  ready  in  a few  days,  post  free. 


Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  Application. 
THE  “STOTT  '■  I’ERTILIZER,  INSECTICIDE 
distributor,  Co.,  Ltd., 

BARTON  HOUSE,  MANCHESTER. 


CLIBRAN’S  SPECIAL  GARDEN  SUNDRIES. 

liEMON-OIIi  INSECTICIDE.  — Owing  to  its 
efficacy,  cheapness,  and  safety,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
careless  operator,  this  preparation  is  now  looked  upon  by 
many  horticulturists  as  the  best  Insecticide  for  dipping  or 
pyringing  piuiioses.  Poet  free— Pints,  Is.  lOd. ; quarts,  3s.  id. 
half-gallons,  5s.  Od. 

EUCHARIS  MITE  KILLER  has  proved  itself  a 
boon  to  many  Eucharis  growers.  By  its  aid  all  may  grow  this 
favourite  flower  free  from  the  dreadful  “Eucharis  l^Iir-e. 
Testimonials  freeon  application.  Post  free— half-pints,  Is.  9d. 
pints,  2s.  9d. ; quarts,  4a.  9d. ; half-gallons,  Ss. 

OK  niOM  YOUK  SEEDSMAN. 

CTJBR.AX'S,  OLDFIELD  NURSERIES,  ALTRINCHAM 
Aiso  10  & 12.  Market-street.  Manchester. 


GARDENING  ILLDSTEATED 
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ing  274 
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Birds  285 
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Wales  283 
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ture   273 
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Melons,  growing . . 
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stems  282 
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Snails,  a plague  of  ..  275 
Snowdrop-tree  (Halesia 
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Sweet  Williams,  decided 
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Thunia  Marshalliana  . . 280 
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for 278 
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Vines,  notes  on  plant- 
ing  276 

Vines,  joung  ..  ..  276 
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the 272 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CULTURAL  NOTES. 

Plants  intended  to  produce  large  blooms, 
whether  for  home  decoration  or  exhibition,  are 
now  growing  freely,  and  where  many  specimens 
are  cultivated  will  almost  require  daily  attention 
in  the  matter  of  securing  the  growths  to  prevent 
accident  to  the  extreme  points,  which  at  this 
time  are  very  soft  and  succulent.  All  plants 
having  made  their  first  break  will  grow  away 
freely,  and  each  shoot  retained  should  be 
securely  fastened  to  upright  stakes,  which  are 
fastened  to  the  cross  rails.  When  all  the  shoots 
are  supported  in  this  way  each  one  obtains  its 
equal  share  of  light  and  sun  much  better  than 
when  three  branches  are  tied  to  one  centre 
stake.  By  the  former  method  mildew  is  not 
nearly  so  likely  to  attack  the  leaves,  and 

Ripening  of  the  wood  progresses  with  the 
growth  of  the  plant  by  the  assistance  of  a free 
leaf  development  The  growth,  as  it  is  made, 
should  be  hardened,  as  this  goes  a long  way 
toward  success  on  the  one  hand  and  failure  on 
the  other.  With  the  plants  growing  quickly, 
gross-growing  sorts  need  constant  attention  to 
see  that  the  bast  with  which  the  points  of  the 
shoots  are  fastened  is  not  too  tight.  Side 
growths  which  push  from  the  stems  in  any  way 
should  be  promptly  removed,  thereby  con- 
centrating the  whole  energy  of  the  plant  into 
the  selected  growths.  Suckers  which  spring  up 
from  the  base  of  the  plant  should  be  removed 
I as  fast  as  they  grow,  retaining  any  from  scarce 
or  new  varieties  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
cuttings  next  December.  If  dibbled  into  sandy 
soil,  even  now,  and  placed  in  a slight  bottom- 
heat,  they  will  quickly  strike  root  and  make 
sturdy  little  plants  which  will  produce  cuttings 
of  strong  growth  at  the  proper  time.  Care 
should  be  taken  in  the  removal  of  suckers.  See 
_that  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  not  damaged 
unnecessa,rily  by  cutting  out  the  suckers  with  a 
knife,  as  is  sometimes  done.  The  safest  way  to 
F remove  them  is  to  break  them  off  above  the  soil. 

I,  If  the  Celery-fly  attacks  the  plants,  the  only 
I remedy  that  I know  of  is  hand-picking.  If  this 
rj  is  persisted  in  immediately  the  presence  of  the 
j grub  is  detected  in  the  leaf,  the  latter  need  not 
r be  removed.  The  spittle-fly,  or  what  is  com- 
B monly  known  as  the  cuckoo-spit,  is  often  a great 
jl  trouble.  Secreting  itself  in  the  points  of  the 
shoots,  it  quickly  causes  tender  young  leaves  to 
curl  up,  and  when  once  the  leaves  are  affected 

tin  this  manner  they  seldom  recover  their  form 
again.  Constant  watching  and  removal  are  the 
safest  means  of  clearing  the  plants  of  this  pest. 
This  fly,  if  allowed  to  remain,  develops  into 
what  is  known  amongst  gardeners  as  the 
jumper,”  which  does  much  damage  to  the 

i young  growth  by  eating  out  the  point  of  the 
shoot.  Earwigs,  too,  are  beginning  to  appear  ; 

, these  also  infest  the  points  of  the  shoots.  Hand- 
picking is  one  way  of  getting  rid  of  them,  and 
|1  they  may  be  trapped  with  upturned  small  flower- 
|!  pots,  in  which  is  placed  a small  portion  of  Moss, 

[ also  by  Broad  Bean  stalks. 

’ V dusting  over  the  affected  parts 

, with  brown  sulphur  is  the  best  remedy,  especi- 
I _ally  if  it  be  applied  early,  as  soon  as  the  mildew 
Is  seen.  Under  no  conditions  must  the  roots 
l|<  09  allowed  to  become  dry  now-  As  a,  rule,  the 


soil  in  the  pots  should  be  examined  twice  daily, 
and  there  is  no  more  certain  way  of  ascertaining 
their  condition  than  by  ringing  the  pots  with 
the  knuckles.  Any  plants  which  are  dry,  or 
approaching  that  state,  should  have  sufficient 
water  given  them  to  thoroughly  soak  every  part 
of  the  soil,  and  then  let  it  wait  until  it  is  again 
in  the  same  state.  Where  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  it,  the  water  should  be  soft.  Where  a 
sufficiency  of  rain  water  does  not  exist,  recourse 
has  to  be  had  to  wells,  or,  as  is  the  case  near  to 
towns,  the  water  passing  through  the  water 
company’s  pipes  has  to  be  used.  Before  use 
this  water  should  be  placed  in  the  sun  some 
hours  to  become  warmed,  as  water  applied  direct 
from  the  pipes  to  the  roots  must  give  a check  to 
the  plants.  The  continual  application  of  water 
will  have  washed  some  of  the  surface-roots 
bare  about  the  stem  if  means  were  not  taken  to 
prevent  this  after  the  plants  were  transferred 
to  their  flowering  pots.  It  will  be  advisable  to 
again 

Top-dress  the  roots,  so  that  they  do  not 
become  bare,  with,  say,  ^-iuch  thickne  ss  of  turfy 
loam,  to  which  has  been  added  a portion  of 
partly-decayed  horse-manure — say,  one  part  of 
the  latter  to  two  of  the  former.  On  the  top  of 
the  soil  place  a flat  piece  of  crock  or  broken  tile 
about  2 inches  square,  which  will  prevent  the 
roots  being  again  bared  if  the  water  is  poured 
on  the  tile  instead  of  directly  on  to  the  loose 
soil.  Bush  plants  will  have  received  their  last 
stopping  of  the  shoots,  and  the  branches  will 
need  some  sort  of  support  to  prevent  their  being 
broken  by  wind  or  other  causes.  As  a tem- 
porary protection  in  this  respect  place  three  or 
four  stakes  around  the  outside  of  the  pot,  and 
to  them  fasten  some  bast,  encircling  the  branches 
so  that  they  are  made  secure,  to  be  thoroughly 
staked  out  at  a later  stage.  The  same  care  in 
supplying  these  plants  vrith  water,  warding  off 
insects,  and  other  details  of  culture  apply 
equally  to  tills  class  of  plants  as  it  does  to 
those  grown  solely  to  produce  a limited  number 
of  blooms  ; indeed,  more  care  really  is  necessary 
to  maintain  the  foliage  in  good  condition  than 
in  the  case  of  the  other  method,  as  much  of  the 
beauty  of  bush-grown  plants  is  lost  if  the  foliage 
is  defective  through  the  ravages  of  insects  or 
mildew.  Specimen  plants  should  have  their 
shoots  trained  as  growth  proceeds, as  it  is  much 
easier  done  now  than  later  when  the  wood  is 
ripening.  In  hot,  dry  weather  the  plants  will 
derive  much  benefit  from  being  vigorously 
syringed  twice  daily.  The  foliage  is  kept  free 
from  dust,  and  insects  find  it  more  difficult  to 
obtain  a foothold  than  when  the  foliage  is  not 
<listurbed  in  any  way.  In  showery  or  cold 
weather  the  plants  should  not  be  syringed  at 
all,  and  only  once — this  in  the  afternoon — if  the 
nights  be  favoured  with  heavy  dews  ; otherwise, 
a good  syringing  early  in  the  morning  after  a 
warm,  dry  night  will  prove  advantageous. 
Especially  will  this  be  noticeable  if  the  position 
in  which  the  plants  are  growing  is  high,  and  at 
all  exposed  to  the  north  or  easterly  winds, 
which  are  always  more  of  a parching  description 
than  when  they  come  from  opposite  quarters. 
For  syringing  the  plants  I use  the  garden 
engine,  going  between  the  rows  and  returning 
in  the  opposite  direction.  In  this  way  we  are 
enabled  to  apply  the  water  to  the  foliage  with 
some  force.  M- 


MANURES  FOR  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
IN  POTS. 

1 122. — Chrysanthemums  do  not  require  stimu- 
lants until  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower 
are  full  of  roots.  The  idea  of  the  advantage 
gained  by  applying  stimulants  of  any  kind  is 
that  after  the  roots  have  well  filled  the  pots 
they  quickly  exhaust  the  nutriment  contained 
in  the  soil,  as  they  are  such  gross  feeders.  Then 
some  stimulating  food  should  be  given  to  sustain 
the  growth  of  the  plant  in  a satisfactory  con- 
dition without  causing  it  to  receive  a check  in 
growth  through  the  exhaustion  of  all  support. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  food  which  may  be 
used  with  equal  results.  Very  much  depends 
upon  circumstances  as  to  the  convenience  of 
obtaining  a proper  supply.  A little  and  often 
is  the  correct  method  to  employ.  Far  better  is 
it  to  follow  this  rule  than  to  give  strong  doses 
of  any  one  kind  at  long  intervals.  The  harm 
resulting  from  an  overdose  of  any  manure,  I 
ought  to  point  out,  is  the  loss  of  the  main  of 
the  surface  roots,  which  causes  a considerable 
chepk  to  growth — in  fact,  plants  so  affected 
seldom  or  ever  recover  sufficiently  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  these  main  roots,  which  surface 
roots  undoubtedly  are.  Liquid  made  from 
animal  manures  is,  perhaps,  the  best  to  use  for 
the  benefit  of  the  plants ; but  there  is  such  a diffi- 
culty in  preparing  them  that  artificial  manures 
largely  supply  the  want,  and  for  amateurs  with 
no  convenience  these  are  perhaps  the  best  ; 
certainly,  they  are  more  easily  applied.  A word 
of  caution  is  necessary,  perhaps,  to  prevent  the 
misuse  of  the  various  kinds.  The  general  mis- 
take is  that  of  erring  on  the  strong  side.  The 
idea  in  the  mind  of  an  inexperienced  cultivator 
is  that  when  a reasonable  dose  has  been  given,  and 
the  plants  show  the  difference  in  increased 
vigour  and  improved  appearance,  that  then 
is  the  time  to  hasten  on  the  improvement 
by  giving  a larger  dose  next  time,  which 
often  ends  in  a complete  failure,  through  the  loss 
of  the  surface  roots,  which  are  those  mainly 
employed  in  working  for  the  benefit  of  the 
leaves  and  stems.  Chrysanthemums  like  a 
change  of  food.  It  is  not  wise  to  supply  them 
with  one  kind  of  manure  too  long  at  once.  Far 
better  it  is  to  give  three  or  four  doses  of  one 
kind,  and  then  change  it  for  another.  For 
instance,  where  artificial  kinds  are  employed 
solely,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  doses  of 
soot — and  this  I hold  to  be  almost  indispensable 
to  the  growth  of  the  plants — it  is  well  to  use, 
say,  two  of  these,  alternating  them  with  soot. 

It  is  wise  to  adhere  to  the  instructions  given 
with  each  kind  of  artificial  manure.  Never 
exceed  the  dose  until  you  have  proved  its 
strength  and  efficacy.  Of  these  Thomson’s, 
Clay’s,  Standen’s,  Beeson’s,  and  several  others 
are  good  ; and  so  is  sulphate  of  ammonia  used 
with  care.  The  best  method  of  applying  this  last 
stimulant  is  this  : Dissolve  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
in  one  gallon  of  soft-water,  commencing  as  soon 
as  the  flower-buds  are  swelling  freely,  in- 
creasing the  strength  gradually  until  half  an 
ounce  is  reached  for  the  same  quantity  of  water. 
Sulphate  of  ammonia  should  never  be  used  until 
the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  and  should  not  be 
sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  as  is  some- 
times practised.  In  this  way  it  burns  the  surface 
roots.  In  the  case  of  animal  manure,  that  ^roin 
the  cow  house  drainings  is  preferable  to  thal  f om 
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the  stable-tank,  being  cooler.  Sheep-manure, 
placed  in  a bag,  should  be  in  the  water- 
tank  ; the  bag  prevents  the  manure  washing  out 
into  the  water,  thus  rendering  it  thick,  which 
blocks  the  passage  way  on  the  surface  for  future 
waterings.  Even  the  drainings  from  a heap  of 
manure  are  beneficial  to  the  plants,  as  they  allbrd 
a change  of  food  from  artificial  kinds.  Commence 
with  soot-water.  This  is  best  made  by  placing 
some  ina  baginthe  same  mannerasadvisedfor  the 
sheep-manure.  One  bushel  of  soot  in  a bag  will 
be  ample  in  a tank  holding  100  gallons  of  water, 
or  less  in  proportion,  of  course,  can  be  employed. 
Give  soot-water  to  the  plants  every  time  they 
need  water  for  nearly  a week,  then  use  some 
other  stimulant,  returning  again  to  the  soot 
after  a course  of  others.  During  a spell  of  wet 
weather  it  is  not  possible  to  use  liquid  made 
from  animal  manures.  It  is  then  that  the 
value  of  artificial  kinds  is  evident.  A little  can 
be  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  allowing 
the  rain  to  wash  it  in.  In  this  manner  the 
plants  receive  nourishment,  whereas  if  liquid 
manure  alone  were  used,  the  plants  would  not  be 
in  a state  to  receive  other  stimulants,  as  it 
would  be  unwise  to  water  the  plants  so  much, 
as  Chrysantliemums  do  not  care  about  being 
sodilened  about  the  roots  for  long  together, 
although  they  are  plants  which  require 
a lot  of  nourishment  and  water  also.  About 
twice  a week  the  plants  should  have  clear  water 
only  given  them,  which  is  a tlirect  change  from 
the  continual  use  of  stimulants.  E.  M. 

Some  growers  hold  that  no  stimulants 

are  necessary  until  after  the  buds  are  set  ; but 
whether  they  should  have  it  or  not  depends 
upon  what  condition  the  plants  are  in.  If  in 
full  growth  and  vigour,  and  liaving  been  only 
recently  shifted  on,  it  is  not  necessary ; but  sup- 
posing them  to  have  received  the  final  potting 
early,  and  the  pots  now  pretty  well  full  of  roots, 
or  to  be  from  any  cause  in  an  even  slightly- 
starved  or  sluggish  condition,  then  I am  sure 
they  are  the  better  of  a little  assistance  before 
the  buds  appear,  it  being  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  they  should  be  in  vigorous  progress  at 
this  stage.  A couple  of  waterings  with  a solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  half  an  ounce  to 
the  gallon,  at  intervals  of  a week,  will  help 
them  wonderfully,  or  some  weak  guano  or  soot- 
water  will  answer  nearly  the  same  purpose. — 
B.  C.  R.  

GRAFTING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

1104. — Grafting  Chrysanthemums  is  a useful 
way  of  inducing  the  naturally  weak-growing 
sorts  to  make  lieadway  early  m the  season,  and 
for  this  purpose  it  is  to  be  recommended  much 
more  so  than  for  producing  heads  of  fanciful 
colours  upon  one  stem,  as  is  sometimes  done. 
For  instance,  three  or  four  different  colours  are 
made  to  grow  upon  one  plant,  the  parent  of 
them  being  a white  variety.  The  useful  point 
of  view  is  to  ensure  the  greater  certainty  of 
having  improved  blooms  of  any  known  deli- 
cately-growing sort  which  cannot  be  always 
depended  upon  under  usual  treatment.  The  stock 
for  grafting  upon  should  be  chosen  with  a view  of 
its  being  free  in  growth  without  being  too 
robust.  Elaine,  a pure-white  Japanese  variety, 
makes  a capital  stock  for  any  sort  to  be  worked 
upon.  The  month  of  April  is  the  best  time  for 
the  operation.  The  stocks  will  be  at  tliat  time 
in  good  condition  if  they  are  taken  from  the 
general  batch  of  plants  struck  in  December,  and 
grown  on  with  a single  stem  to  each  with  a view 
to  the  production  of  large  blooms.  About  the 
time  named  the  plants  will  be  growing  freely  in 
a cool-house  and  be  occupying  .51 -inch  pots.  Tlie 
scion  should  l>e  put  on  about  (i  indies  above  the 
soil,  and  what  is  commonly  known  as  wedge- 
grafting should  be  adopted,  which  is  that  the 
base  of  the  scion  or  graft  should  be  cut  like  a 
wedge  with  a sharp  knife  about  half  an  inch  in 
length.  The  stock  should  be  cut  off  square 
across.  Afterwards  pass  the  knife  through  the 
centre  of  the  stock,  splitting  it  in  two  in  tlie 
middle — the  same  depth  as  the  graft — care  being 
taken  that  the  bark  of  both  stock  and  graft  alike 
come  exactly  together.  Tie  with  bast,  and  for 
fear  of  breakage  secure  the  graft  to  a stake 
directly  it  begins  to  grow.  The  plants,  after 
this  operation,  should  lie  kept  in  the  warmest 
end  of  the  same  house  for  a short  time,  away 
from  direct  draught,  until  it  is  seen  that  a union 
is  formed.  Afterwards  the  same  treatment  should 
be  given  the  grafted  plants  as  is  to  the  ordinary 


plants.  The  weak-growing  sorts,  of  which 
Bahnoreau,  amongst  the  Japanese,  is  a type, 
should  first  be  selected  for  grafting.  E.  M. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Ext  ran. from  a (jarden  diary  from  Jtdy  19/ 
to  July  2(i//i. 

Prepared  ground  for  a new  plantation  of  Strawberries. 
The  land  was  trenched  up  deeply  in  winter,  and  well  man- 
ured. A crop  of  early  Potatoes  were  planted  on  it  in  March. 
These  have  just  been  lifted  for  use.  A further  top-dress- 
ing of  manure  has  been  given,  with  a sprinkling  of  soot, 
and  the  whole  dug  over  and  left  rough  for  the  weather  to 
work  upon  till  the  first  or  second  week  in  August,  when 
the  plants  will  be  ready  to  go  out.  I am  still  growing 
Keen’s  Seedling  and  British  (jueen  Strawberries  ; they  are 
not  yet  beaten  for  flavour.  Other  sorts,  such  as  Paxton, 
President,  and  Sir  C.  Napier,  are  also  grown.  Planted 
out  more  Winter  Greens,  Celery,  Leeks,  Endive,  Lettuce, 
and  Radishes.  Planted  French  Beans  for  the  last  time  on 
a south  border,  selecting  an  early  variety.  Removed  the 
breast  wood  from  fruit-trees  on  walls,  espaliers,  and 
cordons.  The  leading  shoots  in  all  cases  are  left  un- 
shortened, and  are  trained  in  full  length.  Where  Apples 
and  Pears  are  set  too  thickly,  all  the  small  and  deformed 
fruits  are  out  off.  This  in  good  seasons  takes  time  ; but 
it  pays,  not  only  in  the  present,  but  also  still  more  so  in 
the  future,  as  the  trees,  not  being  overworked,  respond 
gratefully  to  the  care  taken  in  apiiortioning  their  load  to 
their  strength.  Some  day  this  will  be  more  acted  upon 
than  it  appears  to  be  at  present,  and  then  better  fruit  will 
be  obtained,  and  the  crops  will  be  more  regular.  Cut  the 
last  of  the  first  crop  of  early  Melons.  The  jdants,  being 
healthy  and  making  new  growth,  will  be  left  for  a second 
crop.  Sowed  Brown  Cos  Lettuces  and  Green  Curled 
Endive  to  raise  plants  lor  winter  use.  Earthed  up  the 
earliest  crop  of  Celery.  The  plants  were  grown  on  in  a 
hot-bed  till  quite  strong,  and  w'cre  moved  with  as  little 
check  as  possible.  Sometimes  a plant  or  two  of  this  early 
crop  has  bolted ; but  this  season  I was  generally 
fortunate,  possibly  because  the  attention  given  was 
more  regular.  Shifted  early  sown  Cinerarias  into  5-inch 
pots.  Sowed  seeds  of  Herbaceous  Calceolarias.  The  seed- 
pan  was  placed  in  a cold  frame  in  a shady  position. 
Divided  several  old  plants  of  Aspidistra  lurida  and  lurida 
variegata  to  increase  stock.  The  latter  makes  a handsome 
plant  for  room  decoration.  A very  useful  companion  to  it 
is  the  Cyperus  alternifolius  variegalus.  This  also  must  be 
propagated  by  division.  The  green-leaved  forms  are  best 
raised  from  seeds  ; they  soon  make  useful  plants.  I have 
hundreds  of  the  latter  springing  up  under  the  stages. 
Ferns  also  of  the  common  kinds,  such  as  Adiantum 
cuneatum,  Pteris  in  variety,  Cyrtomium  falcatum,  and  the 
large  spreading  I’olypodium  aureum,  come  up  all  over  the 
Fern-house.  One  of  the  most  useful  Adiantums  for 
decorative  purposes  is  A.  Williamsi.  Its  ymung  growth  is 
tipped  with  gold,  hence  it  is  called  the  golden  Maiden- 
hair. I divided  a large  plant  in  February,  and  have  now 
quite  a stock  of  healthy  plants  in  5-inoh  and  6-inch  pots, 
which  for  decorative  purposes  are  the  most  useful  size. 
All  the  Adiantums  do  best  with  a large  pro))ortion  of 
turfy-lo.am  in  the  compost.  In  my  young  days  we  used  to 
grow  these  chiefly  in  peat ; but  they  do  better  in  loam.  I 
find  the  best  way  of  getting  up  a stock  of  the  best  of  all 
Maiden-hair  Ferns,  Adiantum  Farleyense,  isnot  to  wait  tilt 
the  plants  get  large  and  old  before  cutting  them  up  ; but 
to  keep  dividing  young  thriving  plants  till  a sulfioient  stock 
has  been  secured.  This  Fern  does  best  in  pure  loam,  con- 
taining abundance  of  fibre.  Good  drainage  is  necessary. 
Trained  and  thinned  the  growth  of  creepers  in_  conserva- 
tory. The  creepers  in  a lofty  house  are  a special  feature 
now.  The  long  shoots  of  Mandevilla  suaveolens  are 
growing  out  through  the  open  windows,  and  will  flower 
freely  outside  by-and-bye.  I find  plenty  of  ventilation  to 
be  the  best  antidote  to  the  insect  pests  to  which  this 
heautiful  creeper,  when  grown  in  a confined  atmosphere, 
is  subject.  Potted  Zonal  Pelargoniums  intended  for 
winter  flowering  into  5-inch  and  6-inoh  pots.  This  will  be 
the  final  shift.  Flowers  will  all  be  picked  off  till  Septem- 
ber. They  are  potted  chiell.y  in  fibry-loam.  Pegged  down 
and  regulated  the  growth  of  Verbenas,  .Heliotropes,  &c., 
in  the  flower  garden. 


Stove. 

Hoyas.— H.  bella  deserves  a place  in  even  the  most 
select  collection  of  stove  plants.  Its  flowers  are  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  Hoyas  ; their  purity  of  colour,  and  the 
freedom  with  which  they  are  produced,  combined  with 
the  neat  habit  of  growth,  entitle  it  to  stand  in  the  front 
rank  amongst  the  plants  that  require  warm  treatment. 
The  time  of  its  flowering,  to  some  extent,  depends  on  the 
amount  of  heat  it  receives  during  the  winter  and  spring. 
But  where  no  higher  a temperature  is  maintained  th.an 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  in  health — about  60  dega.  in 
vvinter— they  will  now  have  done  blooming.  As  soon  as 
the  flowers  fade  the  branches  should  be  out  back 
moderately.  If  this  is  not  attended  to  annually  the  plants 
soon  get  into  a straggling,  unmanage.able  state,  with  few 
or  no  blooming  shoots  near  the  base.  Previous  to  cutting 
in,  allow  the  soil  to  get  somewhat  drier  than  ordinary 
and  do  not  give  more  water  than  necessary  to  keep  the 
roots  slightly  moist  until  the  new  growth  has  begun  to  move 
freely.  The  plant  does  best  in  a moderate  stove  tempera- 
ture all  the  year  round.  The  best  wa.v.to  grow  it  is  to 
hang  it  up  close  to  the  roof,  either  with  wires  fixed  to 
the  pots,  or  with  the  pots  plunged  in  baskets.  It  is  well 
to  propagate  a few  plants  every  year.  The  points  of  the 
shoots  that  are  removed  will  make  suitable  cuttings. 
They  should  be  6 inches  or  8 inches  in  length,  with  a few 
of  the  bottom  leaves  taken  off.  Five  or  six  may'  be  put  in 
a pot  sufficiently  large  to  hold  them,  and  when  struck  they 
can  be  either  grown  on  singl.v,  or  the  whole  ma.y  be. trans- 
ferred to  larger  pots,  and  kept  together.  In  this  way 
they  will  make  nice  little  flowering  examples  ne.xt  year. 
The  cuttings  root  readily  in  sand,  if  kept  close,  moist,  and 
shaded  in  a std.ve  temperature. 

H.  PaxtOlii.— This  kind,  like  the  preceding,  is  a small 
grower,  and  iT  more  drooping  in  its  habit  of  growth.  If 
blooms  freely,!  the  flowers  being  similar  to  those  of  II. 
bella.  except  tnjt  the  white  colour  in  them  is  usually  not 


so  pure.  It  generally  flowers  later.  It  makes  a beautiful 
basket  plant.  Eien  when  not  in  bloom  its  pendulous 
branches  are  effective.  Treatment  in  every  way  like  that 
advised  for  II.  bella  will  answer  for  II.  Paxtoni. 

Bouvardias. — Plants  that  were  struck  from  cuttings 
early  in  the  winter  will  require  to  be  pushed  on,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  attain  the  necessary  size,  as  on  this 
depends  the  amount  of  bloom  they  are  capable  of  yielding, 
and,  in  cold  summers,  like  the  present  has  so  far  been, 
either  fire-heat  must  be  used,  or  close  attention  must  be 
paid  to  shutting  the  lights  early  in  the  afternoons  to  raise 
the  temperature  for  some  hours  in  this  way.  If  the  plants 
are  not  already  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  remain 
through  the  season,  no  time  must  be  lost  in  giving  them 
the  final  shift.  Six-inch  or  8-inch  pots,  according  to  the 
strength  they  have  attained,  and  the  size  the  varieties 
naturally  grow  to  must  be  given.  Old  plants  that  were 
cut  liack  in  spring,  and  afterwards  partially  shaken  out  and 
put  tor  a time  in  pots  no  larger  than  necessary  to  admit 
their  roots  with  a limited  amount  of  soil,  should  now  have 
a shift.  Strong  specimens  of  the  larger-growing  kinds 
may  be  put  in  9-inoh  or  10-inch  pots,  whilst  for  smaller 
examples  a size  or  two  less  will  afford  sufficient  room. 
Where  Bouvardias  have  been  planted  out  in  unheated  pits 
or  frames,  the  same  course  of  shutting  off  the  air  early  in 
the  afternoons  is  requisite  in  dull  weather.  The  lights 
may  be  closed  by  two  or  three  o’clock.  When  sunny,  an 
hour  or  two  later  will  do.  No  harm  will  be  done,  but  the 
reverse,  it  the  thermometer,  when  shaded,  runs  up  to 
9(1  degs.  or  over,  as  before  nightfall  it  will  have  gone  down 
much  below  the  figure  named. 

.®schynanthus.— The  autumn-flowering  sorts  of 
rE,chvnanthus,  such  as  M.  grandiflorus  and  At,,  splendi- 
dus,  will  now  be  about  setting  their  flowers,  and  where  the 
plants  are  at  all  underpotted,  manure-water  should  be 
given  frequentlv.  This  will  improve  the  size,  and  also 
bring  out  the  intense  red  colour  of  the  flowers.  The  fii-st 
named  is  a species  that  produces  stout,  tube-shaped 
flowers  in  large,  terminal  bunches  of  the  most  vivid 
scarlet  colour  marked  with  yellow.  yE.  splendidus  is  a 
hybrid  with  a partially  erect  haVit  of  growth.  It  is  a 
strong,  free-grower,  and  bears  ten  or  a dozen  large  flowers 
in  a bunch,  intense  scarlet  in  colour,  distinctly  marked 
with  dark-brown,  approaching  to  black.  Neither  of  these 
plants  attain  a size  that  cannot  he  accommodated  in  a 
small  stove.  Nine-inch  or  10-inch  pots  are  sufficient  for 
full-sized  specimens.  They  are  amongst  the  brightest 
occupants  of  the  stove  in  August  and  September.  As  soon 
as  they  have  done  blooming  the  shoots  made  during  the 
year  should  be  shortened  to  about  one-third  their  length. 
Through  the  winter  the  roots  should  be  kept  drier  than  in 
the  summer.  The  earlier  blooming  sorts,  such  as  JE.  Bos- 
chianus  and  M.  tricolor,  will,  in  most  cases,  have  done 
flowering,  and  should  have  their  shoots  shortened  in  the 
way  advised  for  the  first  mentioned  kinds.  Both  are 
amongst  the  best  stove  subjects  suitable  for  growing  in 
baskets. 

Stephanotis.— After  this  fine  stove  twiner  has 
flowered  once  or  twice,  and  the  branches  have  attained  a 
considerable  length,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  them  in  each 
year.  This  should  be  done  immediately  the  blooming  is 
over,  as  any  interference  with  the  shoots  in  the  spring 
frequently  prevents  the  plants  flowering  altogether,  or 
limits  the  amount.  In  the  case  of  large  specimens  that 
have  filled  the  space  they  are  intended  to  occupy,  the 
shoots  should  be  shortened  so  as  to  leave  about  iwo-thirds 
of  their  length.  By  varying  the  length  of  wood  that  is 
retained— that  is,  by  severing  a portion  of  the  shoots 
nearer  the  base  of  the  plants  than  others,  the  flowering 
growths  will  be  more  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole. 
Where  there  is  not  room  to  give  the  plants  a large  space,  the 
Stephanotishad  better  be  confined  to  pots  than  planted  out. 
It  does  not  like  so  much  root-room  m many  things  require, 
neither  when  grown  in  pots  does  it  like  being  often  shifted, 
as  if  even  there  is  no  more  disturbance  of  the  roots  than 
in  removing  the  old  drainage  material,  it  frequently  inter- 
feres with  the  bloom,  if  the  potting  is  done  in  spring. 
This  being  the  case  any  plants  that  occupy  pots  insufficient 
in  size  to  carry  them  through  the  lime  they  are  making 
their  growth  and  until  they  have  flowered  next  spring 
should  now  have  a shift.  Pots  3 inches  or  4 inches  larger 
than  those  they  have  hern  in  will  not  be  too  big.  See 
that  the  drainage  material  is  sufficient,  and  that  it, is  well 
secured,  as  with  the  help  of  manure-water  during  the 
time  the  growth  is  being  made,  they  will  go  on  for  two  or 
three  years  without  more  room. 


Greenhouse. 

Bpacrises.— Plants  of  the  late-flowering  sorts,  such 
as  E,  grandiflora,  E.  miniata  splendens,  and  E.  Eclipse, 
will  now  have  made  enough  growth  to  require  being  stood 
out-of-doors.  For  though  the  shoots  will  yet  keep  on 
extending  for  the  next  two  months,  still  a longer  exposure 
in  the  open  air  is  necessary  with  Epacrises  to  insure  a full 
display  of  flowers  than  would  suffice  for  many  kinds  of 
hard-wooded,  greenhouse  plants.  They  should  have  a 
place  where  they  will  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  as  there 
is  no  danger  of  their  being  injured  by  it  in  the  way  that 
sometimes  happens  with  things  that  have  softer  foliage. 
Epacrises  are  more  liable  to  suffer  from  any  excess  of 
moisture  at  the  roots  than  many  hard-wooded  plants; 
consequent!}',  they  should  be  laid  on  their  sides  during 
hea\  y rains.  The'potting  of  plants  of  these  late-blooming 
varieties  that  have  attained  an  effective  size  is  usually 
deferred  until  after  they  have  done  flowering,  as  if  carried 
out  in  spring  at  the  time  the  winter  bloomers  are  shifted, 
it  might  interfere  with  their  blooming.  Any  that  want 
more  room  had  better  not  be  potted  until  Septembei , \i  hen 
the  weather  will  be  cooler,  and  there  will  still  be  time 
for  the  roots  to  make  the  necessary  progress  before 
winter. 


Uassia  coi’ymbosa.— Where  this  plant  is  kept 
■ough  the  winter  and  spring  a little  warmer  than  ju  an 
iinarv  greenhouse  temperature,  it  flowers  earlier  in  the 
nmer  than  when  cooler.  When  so  treated  it  will  shortl.V 

ve  done  blooming, and  should  have  thebranches  shortened 

place  of  deferring  the  cutting  in  until  spring,  as  is  usually 
ne  when  the  plants  flower  later.  The  shoots  should  be 
lered  about  6 inches  above  the  poiut  from  whence  they 
ring.  The  advantage  of  pruning  plants  now  that  h®''® 
wered  early  in  place  of  leainng  it  until  they  are  abou 
he'^in  growing  in  spring,  is  that  they  wiil  be  m “ con- 
don  to  again  flower  early  next  summer,  in  addition  to 
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that  takes  place  when  the  autumn  growth  is  cut  away. 
Plants  that  are  turned  out  in  bonlers,  with  their  branches 
trained  against  the  end  or  back  wall  of  a greenhouse,  keep 
on  blooming  in  succession  for  a considerable  time  when  in 
vigorous  condition.  To  assist  them  manure-water  should 
be  given  once  in  ten  days  until  they  have  done  flowering. 

Cutting  striking.— If  cuttings  of  this  Cassia  are 
now  struck,  they  will  be  much  in  advance  of  such  as  are 
propagated  next  spring.  Where  tlie  plants  are  strong, 
there  will  have  broken  back  from  the  old  wood  shoots  that 
will  be  in  a suitable  state  for  striking.  These  should  be 
about  6 inches  long,  and  ought  to  be  taken  off  with  a heel. 
Put  them  singly  in  small  pots  filled  with  sand,  confine 
them  under  propagating-glasses,  and  keep  them  moist  and 
well  shaded  from  the  sun,  as  wood  and  leaves  whilst  young 
are  more  succulent  than  in  the  case  of  many  plants,  and 
if  allowed  to  flag,  the  cuttings  are  not  likely  to  succeed. 

TiiOM-ts  BaiwBS. 


Outdoor  Garden. 

This  is  the  season  when  the  Hollyhock  Fungus  usually 
makes  its  appearance.  Thebest  antidote  is  liberal  treatment 
in  the  way  of  mulching  and  watering,  and  an  occasional 
washing  with  soapy- water,  in  whioha  little  sulphur  has  been 
blended.  If  very  fine  flowers  are  wanted,  thin  the  buds 
and  top  the  longest  spikes.  In  many  gardens  this  year 
Asters  are  not  thriving.  The  season  has  been  too  dry  here, 
and  insects  I notice  in  some  instances  have  curled  up  the 
foliage.  I find  Tobacco-powder  the  best  dressing.  Soap- 
suds are  also  useful ; but  liberal  treatment  in  the  matter  of 
mulch  and  liquid-manure  will  often  render  other  means  for 
keeping  down  insects  unnecessary.  Bedding  plants  are 
backward  in  many  places  ; but  where  well  done  annuals 
have  been  a redeeming  feature.  Specially  noticeable  are 
groups  of  Nemophila  insignis.  White  Clarkia,  Scarlet 
Linum,  Lupinus  nanus.  Convolvulus  minor,  white  and 
purple  Candytufts,  and  Collinsia  bioolor.  Among  less 


that  is  eatable.  The  ground  lor  new  plantations  of  Straw- 
berries should  be  got  ready.  They  form  a good  succession 
to  early  Potatoes.  Where  the  ground  for  the  latter  was 
trenched  and  manured  in  winter,  the  land  will  now  be  con- 
solidated and  in  good  order  tor  plan  ting,  either  with  or  with- 
out a further  dressing  of  manure,  according  to  its  condition. 
Soot  is  an  excellent  dressing  for  Strawberries  ; or,  indeed, 
any  other  crop.  Fork  or  dig  the  land  over,  and  leave  it 
exposed  to  the  weather  till  the  plants  are  readj'.  It  saves 
time  to  layer  plants  intended  for  forcing  into  the  fruiting 
potsatonce.  Look  overthe  early' Peachesonthesouth  wall, 
and  expose  the  fruit  by  thrusting  away  the  leaves.  Such 
kinds  as  Hales’  Early  and  Waterloo  will  soon  begin  to 
colofir.  The  gathering  of  fruit  for  preserving  will  take  up 
much  time.  It  is  necessary  to  do  this  in  fine  weather,  so 
that  all  soft  fruits,  such  as  Strawberries,  Currants,  Rasp- 
berries, &c.,  should  be  perfectly  dry.  Thin  out  the  young 
wood  of  Raspberries.  Net  up  Molfello  Cherries  on  walls  to 
preserve  them  from  the  birds.  Where  Pines  are  grown 
suckers  may  be  taken  off  and  potted  whenever  obtainable. 
WTiere  the  bed  system  of  Pine  growing  is  adopted,  as  fast 
as  the  ripe  fruits  are  cut,  thin  out  the  suckers  to  two  or 
three  if  there  should  be  more  than  that  number.  Take  off 
a few  of  the  short  bottom  leaves  and  earth  the  plantsup  by 
placing  a mound  of  turfy-loam,  with  a little  old  manure 
mixed  therewith,  and  press  it  down  firmly  with  the  hands. 
Should  the  heat  decline  in  the  Melon  frtime,  and  the 
present  showery  weather  continue,  less  water  must  be 
given,  or  canker  may  make  its  appearance.  Quicklime 
piled  up  round  the  affected  part  is  the  best  treatment. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Remove  all  old  stems  from  Globe  Artichokes.  Mulch 
and  water  to  encourage  a late  growth  and  young  heads  to 
form.  Plant  Leeks  in  trenches.  Sow  Brown  Cos,  Hick's 
Hardy  White  Cos,  and  Tom  Thumb  Cabbage  Lettuces  ; 
also  Green  Curled  Endive.  Ranipion  may  be  sown  for 
autumn  use.  This  plant  is  not  much  grown  ; it  has  a 


Leaves  of  Caladiura  Meyerbeer. 


common  annuals  the  blue  flowers  of  Phacelia  cainpanu- 
laria  are  very  effective.  This  should  be  sown  early  in  April 
for  flowering  now,  and  if  the  seeds  are  picked  off  it  will 
continue  in  good  trim  till  September  is  well  through.  It 
13  worth  all  the  trouble.  There  will  be  a good  deal  of 
work  now  in  staking  and  tying  to  keep  all  things  right. 
Reinove  seed-pods  from  Canterbury  Bells.  Anything  very 
choice  may  be  marked  for  saving.  Where  the  seed-pods 
are  picked  off  a second  crop  of  flowers  will  soon  burst 
forth.  There  is  much  beauty  now  in  a good  strain  of 
Sweet  Williams,  and  here  again  it  will  be  advisable  to 
mark  a few  of  the  best  flowers,  and  leave  them  to  ripen 
seeds.  Herbaceous  Paeonies  have  been  very  showy.  Seed- 
pods,  if  any  have  escaped  the  rutliless  scissors  or  knife  of 
the  flower  gatherer,  should  be  left  to  produce  seeds.  It 
takM  some  time  to  get  up  a stock  by  division  of  the 
roots ; but  seeds  offer  a more  rapid  means  of  increase, 
and  there  will  be  a possible  chance  of  getting  something 
'ff  ° beautiful  things  Poppies  are  for  distant 

effect . If  the  seed-pods  are  removed  a successional  crop 
of  flowers  may  be  had,  otherwise  their  beauty  is  fleeting. 
Layer  Carnations  as  fast  as  the  “grass  ” is  long  enough  for 
the  work.  The  early  layered  plants  are  the  best.  I struck 
a lot  of  cuttings  last  year  under  glass  of  the  choice  florists’ 
varieties.  This  year  I shall  layer  all  the  shoots  which  can 
be  made  to  reach  the  soil,  the  short  shoots  from  the 
centre  of  the  plants  being  planted  in  boxes. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Follow  up  the  layering  of  Strawberries  until  a suffioi 
stock  has  been  secured  for  forcing,  and  also  for  mak 
new  plantations.  Where  it  is  important  to  have  frui 
'■{J®  "best  flavour,  the  British  Queen  and  Keen’s  Seedl 
should  not  be  despised  because  they  are  old.  The  pres 
rage  IS  for  big  things  in  Strawberries  and  Grapes,  beca 
they  look  well  on  the  table ; but  the  whirligig  of  time  bri 
I ts  revenges,  and  some  day  the  growers  of  these  big  sc 
flavourless  Strawberries  will  be  told  to  growsomkh 


small  white  root,  in  appearance  not  unlike  a white  Turnip 
Radish.  The  seeds  are  very  minute,  and  must  be  covered 
very  lightly,  and  the  plants  afterwards  thinned  to  4 inches 
apart.^  Put  a little  earth  to  the  earliest  Celery,  having 
first  given  it  a good  soaking  of  liquid-manure.  Plant  out 
more  Waloheren  Cauliflowers  for  autumn  use.  The  hearts 
of  Cauliflowers  turning  in  should  be  protected  by  having  a 
leaf  broken  down  over  the  plant.  Dust  fresh  lime  over 
young  Turnips  should  the  beetle  be  present,  and  stir  the 
soil  frequently  between  the  rows.  If  all  my  readers  would 
stir  the  soil  oftener,  kicking  up  as  much  dust  as  possible, 
there  would  be  fewer  insects  to  cope  with,  and  the  victory 
would  be  more  complete.  Par  too  many  let  the  insects 
alone  until  they  have  thoroughly  established  themselves, 
and  this  means  a lot  of  trouble  and  expense.  Complete 
the  thinning  of  all  young  crops  of  roots,  &o.  Cut  all 
Cucumbers,  whether  in  house  or  frame,  as  soon  as  they 
are  large  enough  tor  use,  and  gather  Tomatoes  as  they 
ripen.  Remove  some  of  the  foliage  from  Tomatoes  that 
are  ripening  fruit.  I generally  begin  at  the  bottom  and 
shorten  the  leaves  back  to  the  last  pair  of  leaflets.  This 
lets  in  the  air  and  light,  and  the  fraits  get  a better  colour. 
The  growth  at  the  top  of  the  plants  will  be  left  un- 
shortened. Prepare  a piece  of  land  for  sowing  Cabbage- 
seeds  for  spring  use.  North  of  London  they  should  be 
sown  soon  after  the  25th  of  July  ; but  the  first  week  in 
August  will  be  time  enough  in  the  southern  districts. 
Cut  herbs  for  drying  as  they  approach  the  flowering 
stage.  Cut  Box  edgings  in  showery  weather. 

E.  Hoedat. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

Everything  is  now,  or  should  be,  established  and  in  full 
growth,  and  the  town,  or  indeed  any,  garden  ought  to  be 
at  its  best  this  month.  The  work,  therefore,  will  be 
principally  of  a routine  character  ; but  on  that  account 
none  the  less  important.  Watering,  in  the  present  state 


of  the  weather,  is  entirely  unnecessary,  but  weeds  grow 
apace,  and  must  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  seen  ; dead 
flowers  should  be  removed  so  as  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  seed,  so  exhausting  to  plants  of  all  kinds  ; the  support 
of  a stick  afforded  here  and  there ; over-luxuriant 
or  unnecessary  growth  be  removed  ; and  by  no  means 
least,  no  effort  spared  to  keep  insects  reduced  to  the  fewest 
possible  number.  .Slugs  have  been  a great  nuisance  the 
last  few  years,  and  soon  make  havoc  of  tender  seedlings, 
&c.  ; lime  tor  these  is  nseful,  as  also  traps  of  bran  or 
Cabbage-leaves  placed  here  and  there  on  the  borders  ; but 
the  best  preventive  I have  yet  tried  is  sawdust,  or  Cork- 
dust  if  it  can  be  procured,  a ring  of  which  placed  round 
the  collar  of  a plant,  or  batch  of  seedlings,  will  effectually 
prevent  any  of  the  wanderers  getting  inside  it.  It  is  of  so 
light  and  loose  a consistence  that  once  the  creatures  get 
fairly  on  to  it  they  can  neither  proceed  nor  return,  and  so 
perish  miserably,  while  it  does  not  cake  in  wet  weather  as 
soot,  ashes,  and  lime  do.  Another  good  plan  is  to  make 
holes  here  and  there  in  the  borders  with  an  ordinary  dibber 
and  go  round  and  reinsert  it  every  day,  giving  it  two  or 
three  firm  twists  ; numbers  of  slugs  are  certain  to  hide  in 
these  holes  every  morning,  and,  of  course,  get  crashed. 
This  dripping  weather  suits  Calceolarias,  Fuchsias, 
Pansies,  Ilollyhocks,  and  other  moisture-loving  plants, 
and  Zinnias  and  Marigolds  also  thrive  in  wet  and  stormy 
weather,  but  it  is  very  prejudicial  to  Pelargoniums, 
Petunias,  and  others  in  the  open,  and  too  cold  for  sub- 
tropicals  and  even  for  Dahlias  to  make  much  progress. 
The  varieties  of  Pyrethrum  roseum,  now  in  full  bloom,  are 
capital  town  plants,  and  the  single  varietiei  in  particular 
excellent  for  cutting.  There  are  many  fine  named  kinds 
of  both  in  cultivation,  which  are  easily  increased  bj' 
division  in  the  spring,  but  the  singles  are  so  readily  and 
cheaply  raised  from  seed,  which  may  be  sown  now  for 
next  year’s  display,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  special  varieties.  Fuchsias  in  pots  for 
autumn  flowering  may  still  be  shifted  on  into  larger  sizes, 
and  young  seedlings  or  late-started  tubers  of  Begonias  also. 
It  is  not  too  soon  to  begin  thinking  about  the  propagating 
of  certain  subjects  for  another  season.  Cuttings  of 
Pelargoniums  of  any  of  the  large-flowered  selections  should 
betaken  whenever  they  can  be  obtained,  and  rooted  in  small 
pots  of  sandy-loam ; these  will  flower  earlier  than  the 
usual  autumn  batch.  Any  cuttings  of  Zonals  also  inserted 
in  the  open  borders  will  root  freely,  and  make  fine  for- 
ward plants  with  a minimum  of  trouble.  Seed  of 
Cinerarias  for  spring-flowering  should  now  be  sown,  and 
kept  cool,  moist,  and  shaded.  B.  C.  R. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

CALADIUMS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

Among  fine-foliaged  plants  these  must  always 
take  high  rank,  but,  unfortunately,  they  require 
more  heat  than  many  who  would  like  to  grow 
them  can  give,  and  consequently  they  are  not 
as  generally  cultivated  as  they  would  be  were  it 
not  for  this.  But,  granted  a brisk  stove  tem- 
perature, plenty  of  moisture,  both  at  the  root 
and  in  the  atmosphere,  during  the  period  of 
growth,  and  a light  shade  from  hob  sun,  and 
their  culture  presents  no  difficulties  of  any  con- 
sequence, so  that  those  who  possess  a warm 
house  might  include  a select  few  in  their  collec- 
tions more  often  than  is  at  present  the  case.  In 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  their  colours  and 
markings,  as  well  as  in  the  size  and  delicacy  of 
the  foliage,  they  unquestionably  far  surpass  the 
more  popular  Coleus,  while  a very  few  more 
degrees  of  heat  than  the  latter  require  would 
suffice  to  do  them  really  well. 

Cultivation. — The  chief  requisites,  as  I have 
already  said,  are  abundance  of  warmth  and 
moisture,  and  if  the  tuberous  roots  are  brought 
into  a brisk  heat  at  any  time  during  the  spring 
they  will  soon  commence  to  make  growth  and 
need  potting.  If  the  stock  is  large  it  is  best  to 
start  them  in  successional  batches,  unless,  of 
course,  all  are  required  to  be  in  perfection  at 
one  time.  They  succeed  in  a soil  consisting 
principally  of  either  loam  or  peat,  with 
the  admixture  of  a moderate  proportion  of 
leaf-soil  and  coarse  sand,  and  a little  well- 
decayed  cow-manure  in  the  later  stages.  Growth 
is,  perhaps,  more  free  and  rapid  in  peat,  but  a 
light,  free,  loamy-compost  gives  a somewhat 
more  compact  habit  and  greater  substance  to 
the  foliage.  As  soon  as  the  dark  spikes  which 
constitute  the  young  growth  are  3 inches  or 
4 inches  in  length  the  crowns  should  be  potted, 
placing  them  in  sizes  just  large  enough  to  hold 
them  comfortably,  and,  if  practicable,  they 
ought  to  be  plunged  in  a bed  with  a bottom- 
heat  of  75  degs.  or  80  degs.  Pot  rather  lightly 
at  first,  and  give  water  very  sparingly  until 
some  amount  of  progress  has  been  made  and 
roots  are  more  abundant.  If 

Large  examples  are  required — and  these  are 
undoubtedly  the  most  effective,  especially  for 
large  conservatories  or  stoves — strong  examples 
may  be  shifted  on  two  or  three  times  during  the 
growing  season,  giving  pots  2 inches  or  3 inches 
larger  at  each  shift,  and  making  the  soil  rather 
firmer  as  the  plants  advance.  Shade  lightly 
from  direct  sunshine  only,  maintain  a consider- 
able degree  of  atmospheric  humidity,  and  when 
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the  pots  are  full  of  roots  give  water  abundantly, 
with  a little  guano  or  soot  dissolved  in  it  now 
and  then,  by  way  of  a change.  When  the 
growth  is  nearly  complete  some  of  the  finer 
varieties  form  extremely  handsome  objects,  and, 
if  hardened  slightly,  they  will  remain  in 
good  condition  in  a warm  and  shady  corner  of 
an  ordinary  conservatory,  away  from  draughts, 
for  some  time  during  the  summer  mouths. 
When  the  growth  is  completed,  and  the  foliage 
shows  signs  of  going  off,  towards  the  autumn, 
the  plants  should  be  gradually  dried  off  in  a 
warm  but  more  airy  atmosphere,  and  when 
they  have  quite  died  down  the  roots  may  be 
shaken  out  and  stored  away  for  the  winter  in 
deep  boxes,  with  some  light  soil  round  them, 
keeping  them  quite  dry,  and  in  a temperature 
of  not  less  than  00  degrees  ; or  they  may  be 
left  in  the  pots  in  which  they  grew,  but  in  any 
case  keeping  them  dry  and  warm  until  the  time 
for  starting  comes  round  again. 

Propagation  is  effected  chiefly  by  division  of 
the  roots  after  they  have  begun  to  grow,  or  by 
taking  off  the  rooted  suckers  and  getting  them 
established  in  small  pots  in  a good  bottom-heat, 
and  afterwards  growing  and  potting  them  on  as 
may  be  necessary.  New  varieties  are,  of  course, 
raised  from  hybridised  seed,  but  few  private 
growers  will  care  to  undertake  the  trouble  and 
waiting  this  method  entails. 

Varieties  are  now  very  numerous,  for  the 
hybridists  have  been  at  work  on  these,  and,  as 
with  so  many  other  families  of  plants  during  the 
last  few  years,  considerable  improvements  have 
been  effected.  Quite  a different  and  much  more 
elegantly-marked  and  beautiful  set  of  varieties 
are  now  to  be  found  in  the  conservatories  of 
those  who  “move  with  the  times”  to 
those  that  were  in  cultivation  but  a very 
few  years  ago.  Looking  through  a fine  collec- 
tion at  Forest  Hill  recently  I noted  the  follow- 
ing varieties  as  some  of  the  finest  I have  ever 
seen  : L’Automne,  a delicate  variety,  with  a 
creamy-white  leaf  ; Mithridate,  brilliant  scarlet 
preponderating  ; candidum,  white,  with  green 
veins,  very  pretty  ; Charlemagne,  crimson,  with 
darker  veining,  a very  dwarf  variety  ; Duchesse 
de  Montmartre,  a good  light  kind ; Princess 
Royal,  scarlet  and  crimson,  blotched  yellow,  and 
edged  with  green,  very  showy  ; Bosphore  and 
Ornatum,  two  fine  dark  varieties  ; Triomphe  de 
I’Exposition,  dark-crimson,  leaf  edged  with 
green,  and  beautifully  shaded ; Baron  J.  de 
Rothschild,  cream  colour,  with  deep-rose  vein- 
ing ; Leopold  Robert,  crimson  and  rose  veins, 
mottled  and  edged  with  green,  extra  fine ; 
Luddemanni,  a large  green  leaf  with  crimson 
centre,  blotched  with  rose  and  white  ; Mdme. 

F.  Kaechling,  cream  and  rose-colour,  veined  red, 
and  edged  green  ; Comtesse  F.  de  Lesseps,  a 
rose-coloured  leaf,  with  crimson  veins  and  a 
narrow  green  edge  ; Mens.  A.  Hardy,  beauti- 
fully netted  with  crimson  on  a cream  ground, 
and  margined  green,  fine  bold  foliage  ; Raymond 
Lemoinier,  light  foliage,  suffused  towards  the 
centre  with  rich-rose  and  veined  crimson  ; Clio, 
light-rose,  veined  and  spotted  with  green  ; Com- 
tesse de  Condeisca,  a pale  rose-coloured  leaf 
with  deep-crimson  veins ; and  Souvenir  de 
Mdme.  Bernhardt,  a fine  crimson  leaf  with  green 
margin  ; and  Meyerbeer,  a fine  older  kind,  leaves 
of  which  are  figured  on  p.  273.  There  were  others, 
but  these  will  suffice  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
variety  and  beauty  of  the  markings,  though  I 
fear  the  richness  of  the  colouring  will  be  more 
easily  imagined  than  described.  B.  C.  R. 


Potting  spring-struck  stove  plants. 

— Small  plants  that  have  been  struck  during  the 
spring  and  that  are  of  a lasting  character,  such 
as  Ixoras,  Allamandas,  Francisceas,  Bougain- 
villeas, and  others  of  a like  description,  should 
be  potted  at  once,  so  as  to  give  them  time  to 
make  as  much  growth  as  possible  before  the  end 
of  the  season.  Plants  of  the  kinds  named  make 
much  progress  in  little  time,  provided  they 
receive  the  right  kind  of  treatment.  One  of  the 
first  essentials  to  success  with  vigorous-growing 
stove  subjects  is,  that  they  are  liberally  dealt 
with  in  respect  to  pot-room  from  the  first. 
When,  as  often  happens,  the  cuttings  are  allowed 
to  remain  for  a time  after  they  are  well  rooted 
in  the  pots  in  which  they  have  been  struck,  the 
roots  soon  become  stagnant,  and  what  little  top 
growth  is  made  is  weak  and  puny  ; whereas  if 
tlie  plants  are  potted  on  as  soon  as  enough  roots 
are  present  to  support  the  tops,  the  shoots  can 
then  be  stopped  early  .and  there  is  no  loss  of 


time.  Give  to  each  kind  the  soil  in  which  it 
succeeds  best,  peat  or  loam,  as  the  case  may  be, 
bearing  in  mind  that  all  quick-growing  stove 
plants  do  best  and  make  double  the  progress  if 
potted  in  material  that  contains  a large  amount 
of  vegetable  matter.  Even  when  peat  and  loam 
are  used,  in  which  there  is  a large  percentage  of 
fibre  in  the  form  of  the  roots  of  the  Ferns  and 
Grasses  that  have  grown  on  them,  the  plants 
will  do  better  if  some  of  the  earthy  portion  is 
removed.  Those  who  follow  the  course  advised 
will  find  in  the  progress  the  plants  make  a return 
for  the  extra  quantity  of  soil  required,  and  there 
need  be  no  loss,  as  the  portion  rejected  can  be 
used  for  other  plants  of  a less  valuable  nature. 
Where  light  fibrous  soil  is  used,  either  peat  or 
loam,  the  potting  requires  to  be  somewhat 
harder,  so  as  to  make  the  material  sufficiently 
solid. — B. 


CHOICE  PALMS. 

Chamasrops. 

Tiii.s  family  of  Palms  produces  only  fan-shaped 
leaves,  and  although  I do  not  appreciate  fan- 
leaved Palms  as  much  as  those  with  feathery 
leaves,  I have  no  choice  but  to  include  two  kinds 
which  I have  growing  in  my  greenhouse,  and 
these  are : — 

C.  HUMiLis. — This  plant  grows  freely  in 
Northern  Africa  and  the  South  of  Europe.  It 
is  usually  a dwarf  plant  forming  a large  and 
stout  bush,  but  if  all  the  suckers,  or  side  shoots, 
are  kept  trimmed  off,  the  stem  will  grow  up 
stronger,  eventually  reaching  some  15  feet  or 
20  feet  in  height ; but  this  is  a progress  which 
is  slow  and  tedious.  The  leaves  of  this  species 
are  fan-like,  glaucous,  or  bluish-green  on  both 
sides,  and  the  edges  of  the  footstalk  or  petiole 
armed  with  spikes,  about  a third  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  leaf  being  split  down  into  some- 
what narrow  segments. 

C.  Fortunei  is  a similar  plant,  but  instead  of 
the  glaucous  hue,  peculiar  to  the  last-named 
plant,  it  is  bright-green  on  both  sides,  and  un- 
armed. It  is  hardy,  or  nearly  so,  and  I am  of 
opinion  it  would  thrive  better  in  the  open  air 
if  it  were  treated  in  a more  rational  manner — 
that  is  to  say  if,  instead  of  being  planted  in  the 
open  exposed  to  all  the  winds  that  blow,  it  were 
set  out  in  a shrubbery,  surrounded  with  other 
shrubs,  it  would  grow  quicker,  and  produce  a 
much  better  effect  than  when  planted  out  on  the 
open  lawn,  often  in  a very  bad  aspect,  and 
exposed  to  everything.  In  this  state  the  plants 
get  bruised  and  broken  about  by  the  wind, 
and  present  a ragged  and  torn  appearance, 
anything  but  handsome.  I am,  however, 
speaking  of  them  now  for  the  greenhouse,  and 
I strongly  urge  their  growth  upon  my  readers, 
for  they  are  handsome  as  young  plants,  and 
also,  when  getting  bigger,  they  are  extremely  use- 
ful for  the  decoration  of  halls  and  corridors, 
whilst,  to  those  who  have  neither  the  one  struc- 
ture nor  the  other,  they  are  invaluable  as  win- 
dow ornaments.  Those  having  large  specimens 
in  pots  or  tubs  should  stand  them  out-of-doors 
in  the  summer,  having  a hole  made  to  sink  the 
pot  into,  and  covering  it  with  Grass  turves  in 
order  to  make  the  deception  more  real  of  having 
this  Palm  thriving  in  the  open  ; and  in  the  winter 
there  are  many  places  indoors  where  the  plant 
would  become  an  ornament.  It  bears  the  name 
of  the  “Chusan  Palm”  in  China,  of  which 
country  it  is  a native. 

Cocos. 

This  genus  is  well-known  to  us  by  the  im- 
mense number  of  the  Cocoa-nuts  which  are  sent 
to  this  country,  the  produce  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Palm  family.  It  is  a plant 
whose  native  country  is  unknown,  for  it  is  found 
in  nearly  every  region  within  the  tropics,  and 
always  near  the  coast.  Theie  are  many  species 
which  are  beautiful  ornaments  for  those  having 
very  high  houses,  but  unless  this  is  the  case 
they  will  not  have  room  to  develop  their 
characteristics  ; but  there  is  one  elegant  little 
plant  which  should  be  grown  by  everyone  having 
a stove,  and  that  is 

C.  Weddeli.iana,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
elegant  Palm  yet  introduced  to  cultivation.  It 
has  a slender  stem,  and  when  the  leaves  are 
mature  they  are  some  4 feet  or  5 feet  long,  and 
quiteplume  like,  the  colour  being  very  dark-green 
above,  glaucous  beneath.  As  a young  plant  not 
more  than  6 inches  or  a foot  high,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly handsome,  and  in  this  size  it  may  be  used 
with  advantage  as  a table  plant,  whilst,  when  it 


gets  to  a larger  size,  it  forms  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  in  a general  stove  collection.  It 
likes  an  abundance  of  water. 

Geonoma. 

A large  genus,  which  is  nearly  related  to 
Chamiedorea,  and  this,  indeed,  many  of  the 
species  much  resemble,  especially  in  the  young 
state.  The  various  kinds  are  easily  grown,  but 
in  order  to  do  this  well  they  should  be  treated 
to  an  abundance  of  shade  and  a quantity  of 
water,  these  conditions  being  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  their  existence.  Nearly  all  the  species 
are  well  deserving  the  attention  of  stove-plant 
growers  ; but,  in  order  that  my  enquirer  shall 
not  say  that  I am  too  partial,  I will  only  here 
include  about  three  species. 

G.  Martiana,  a most  elegant  and  beautiful 
plant,  and  a dwarf  grower.  The  leaves  are  from 
1 foot  to  2 feet  in  length.  These  are  deeply 
bifid  at  the  point,  where  the  leaf  is  some 
9 inches  across,  tapering  down  towards  the 
base,  where  they  are  only  about  2 inches  across. 
They  are  much  plaited,  and,  when  young,  of  a 
vivid-crimson  hue,  which  passes  with  age  into  a 
deep-green.  The  leaves  are  situated  upon  short 
stems,  and  these  are  very  closely  set,  so  that  it 
makes  a fine  specimen.  When  in  a young  state 
it  is  equally  beautiful,  the  leaves  being  smaller, 
but  of  the  same  shape  and  colour.  Costa  Rica. 

G.  PoRTEANA. — In  this  we  have  a plant  with 
plume-like  leaves,  some  12  inches  or  18  inches 
long,  the  side  segments  being  about  6 inches 
long,  perhaps  more,  and  about  2 inches  breadth, 
the  top  being  formed  of  a large  bifid  terminal 
lobe,  the  colour  being  rich  deep-green.  Brazil. 

G.  ScHOTTiANA. — In  this  also  we  have  a 
superb  plant,  having  a slender  stem  and  long 
feather-like  leaves.  The  segments  are  long,  and 
they  taper  to  a tail-like  point,  the  colour  being 

a somewhat  pale-green.  It  is  a superb  Palm.  : 
Brazil.  1 

Hyophorbe. 

In  these  plants  we  have  some  more  ' 
massive  and  grander  subjects  than  those  in  the  t 
previously-named  family.  They  are  not  plants  ; 
excessive  in  height,  and  from  specimens  of  a few 
inches  in  height  up  to  the  time  when  they  shall 
have  become  too  large  for  your  accommodation 
they  are  always  handsome.  They  form  a very  ’ 
stout  base  to  the  stem.  Pot  them  in  good,  ! 

light,  turfy  loam,  with  a little  peat  and  sand  i 

added.  They  will  require  somewhat  large  pots  , 
for  the  size  of  the  plants,  and  these  must  be  well  | 
drained,  for  they  like  an  abundance  of  water.  ' / 

H.  AMARICAULIS. — A plant  which  is  frequently  1 
to  be  seen  named  Areca  speciosa.  It  has  a | 
stout  stem,  the  leaves  being  feather-like,  the 
base  of  the  stem  rich  deep-maroon,  and  the  j 
petioles  are  of  the  same  colour,  the  outer  edges  j 
of  the  mid-rib  streaked  with  orange,  whilst  the  i 
colour  of  the  long  segments  is  rich-green. 
Mauritius. 

H.  Versciiaffelti. — This  is  a plant  which 
also  bears  the  name  of  Areca.  It  has  a tri- 
angular stem,  and  in  general  habit  resembles 
the  previously-named  plant.  The  back  of  the 
leaves  is  striped  with  deep  bright-orange,  and 
the  stem  is  also  tinged  with  a shade  of  orange, 
the  leaves  being  of  a rich  bright-green.  These 
plants  have  become  somewhat  scarce,  and  I have 
not  seen  either  for  some  time,  but  I have  little 
doubt  but  some  of  our  leading  nurserymen  still 
have  them.  Mauritius.  J.  Jarvis. 

1133.— Balsams  in  pots.— You  do  not 
grow  your  plants  strong  enough,  and  perhaps 
they  do  not  get  sufficient  air  and  light  either, 
which  renders  them  too  weak  and  spindly  to 
branch.  Y^ou  must  grow  them  in  light,  rich 
soil,  and  pot  them  on  from  the  first  directly  the 
roots  touch  the  sides  of  those  they  now  occupy, 
sinking  the  stems  a little  deeper  at  each  potting 
than  they  were  before.  Keep  them  near  the 
glass  in  full  light,  with  abundance  of  air  and  ‘ 
water  and  plenty  of  liquid-manure  as  soon  as  the 
flowering-pots  are  full  of  roots,  and  they  will 
produce  plenty  of  sturdy  branches. — B.  C.  R. 

932.— Striking  Begonia  cuttings.- 
I see  that  “ S.  P.”  has  answered  this  question 
very  fully  and  well  in  Gardening  June  28th, 
p.  237,  but  I should  like  to  mention  another 
way  that  “ Alfred  ” may  find  useful.  It  is  to 
insert  as  cuttings,  at  any  time  during  the 
summer,  any  small  side-shoots  or  young  growths 
from  the  base  of  the  plants  that  can  be  spared 
without  injuring  the  appearance  of  the  plants  i 
I usually  keep  a few  3i-inch  pots,  or  a box  or 
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two,  well  drained,  and  filled  with  light,  porous, 
and  sandy  soil,  on  the  shelf  of  a moderately 
warm  house,  such  as  a vinery  or  Cucumber- 
house.  Into  these  any  bits  of  choice  varieties 
are  stuck  from  time  to  time,  after  having  been 
slightly  dried,  and  three  out  of  four  of  them 
root  and  make  good  plants  the  following  year, 
and  sometimes  before. — B.  C.  R. 

1130.— Pelargonium  - flowers  going 
mouldy. — Too  much  shade,  with  probably 
insufficient  ventilation  as  well,  is  the  cause  of 
the  flowers  of  your  Pelargoniums  decaying. 
These  are  eminently  sun-loving  plants,  and  the 
less  shade  they  have  the  better.  Indeed,  were 
it  not  with  the  object  of  preserving  the  blooms 
as  long  as  possible  on  the  plants  they  would  be 
better  without  any  at  all.  All  you  want  is  just 
a light  screen  in  the  shape  of  a movable  blind, 
just  to  draw  over  the  glass  when  the  sun  shines 
so  strongly  as  to  run  the  risk  of  scorching  the 
petals,  or  causing  them  to  fall,  removing  it 
directly  the  necessity  for  protection  has  passed 
away.  Anything  more  than  this  will  do  harm. 
Air  must  also  be  freely  admitted,  except  when 


HOUSB  Ac  WINDOW  OARDENINQ. 

SEA  HOLLIES  (ERYNGIUMS)  AS  CUT 
FLOWERS 

The  very  best  and  highest-coloured  of  all  the 
Eryngia  known  to  me  is  E.  Olivierianum— a 
plant  long  grown  in  gardens  under  the,  as  it 
appears,  erroneous  name  of  E.  amethystinum. 
This  is  a perennial  of  free  habit  and  great 
beauty.  Our  illustration  shows  two  or  three  of 
its  flowering  stalks,  cut  long  and  placed  simply 
in  a vase.  Its  stems  and  bracts  are  of  a deep 
amethystine-blue  colour,  with  a metallic  effect ; 
and  if  cut  when  the  first  flowers  open  on  the 
central  boss,  and  placed  in  a vase  without  any 
water,  they  endure  fresh  and  effective  as  indoor 
ornaments  for  weeks,  even  if  not  for  months, 
together.  My  own  experience  is  that  all  the 
Eryngia  keep  best  without  water  in  the  vases  or 
pots  if  cut  at  the  right  time,  as  above  indicated. 
In  addition  to  their  merit  as  cnt  flowers,  nearly 
all  the  Sea  Hollies  are  very  beautiful  and  distinct 
as  grown  in  the  garden  ; and  as  planted  in  sea- 


Cut  flowers  of  Sea  Holly  (E.  Olivierianum). 


keeps  the  soil  in  a dry  state,  and  this  seems  to 
suit  the  Eryngium,  as  it  does  not  succeed  welt 
in  deeper,  richer,  and  moister  parts  of  the  gar- 
den. A bold  group  of  this  plant,  edged  with 
Acanthus,  would  be  a noble  feature  in  any 
garden.  F. 


THE  CANDLE-PLANT  (CACALIA  ARTI- 
CULATA). 

This  old-fashioned  succulent  used  to  be  very 
popular  as  a window  plant,  a purpose  for  which 
it  is  well  adapted,  but  nowadays  it  is  seldom 
seen.  I entertain  a liking  for  quaint  plants  of 
this  kind  ; they  are  singular  in  form  and  easily 
grown.  One  of  such  is  the  Candle-plant,  which 
I have  until  lately  regarded  simply  as  a curiosity, 
gi\’ing  it  little  credit  for  decorative  value.  I 
was,  therefore,  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that 
it  could  be  grown  so  as  to  develop  considerable 
capabilities  in  that  way.  The  plant  itself  is 
rather  singular  as  regards  growth.  It  has  a 
straight,  cylindrical,  fleshy  stem,  of  almost 
uniform  thickness,  but  tapering  abruptly  at  the 
top.  Its  leaves,  which  are  produced  upon  the 
current  season’s  growth,  are  deeply  lobed,  and 
the  whole  plant  is  of  a clear  glaucous  green,  and 
is  covered  with  a delicate  powdery  bloom.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  summer  the  leaves  die 
right  off,  and  this  is  the  time  to  form  a speci- 
men, which  may  be  effected  in  the  following 
manner  : Take  a 4-inch  or  6-inch  pot,  drain  it 
well,  and  fill  it  with  a good,  light,  free  compost ; 
in  this  insert  the  stems,  putting  several  of  the 
longest  in  the  centre,  and  arranging  the 
remainder  somewhat  irregularly,  according  to 
their  length,  finishing  off  by  placing  a row  of 
the  smaller  round  the  edge  of  the  pot.  There 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  stems  of  the 
required  height,  as  some  will  be  composed  of 
several  joints,  the  growth  of  successive  years. 
Place  the  pot  so  filled  in  a greenhouse  or  frame, 
or  in  a window  in  the  full  sun,  and  the  stems 
will  soon  begin  to  grow.  By  the  beginning  of 
winter  we  shall,  therefore,  have  a very  pretty 
and  unique  specimen,  which  will  be  a source  of 
pleasure  the  whole  winter  through.  It  thrives 
well  in  a window,  and  requires  but  little  at- 
tention, bearing,  without  apparent  distress,  any 
neglect  in  the  way  of  watering  to  which  it  may 
be  subjected.  Although  the  flowers  are  not 
very  showy,  they  acquire  value  from  the  fact  of 
their  being  produced  in  mid-winter,  when  blooms 
of  any  kind  are  so  welcome.  I would  recom- 
mend anyone  who  may  not  know  it  to  give  it  a 
trial ; if  treated  as  described  they  will  hardly 
fail  to  be  gratified.  I am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  this  plant  will  again  become  popular,  as 
plants  of  a succulent  nature  that  are  easy  to 
cultivate  appear  to  be  again  popular.  O. 

1201.— Fuchsias  not  flowering-.— Probably  your 
plants  have  not  had  sufficient  air.  I should  recommend 
you  to  cut  them  rather  hard  back,  and  give  them  all  the 
air  and  sunshine  possible.  You  would,  however,  have 
saved  time  had  you  pruned  them  severely  about  two 
months  earlier. — A.  G.  Butler. 

1165.— Roses  against  a house.— Under  the  cir- 
cumstances the  best  plan  to  adopt  would  be  to  have  some 
larye  boxes  made  for  the  Roses.  Such  kinds  as  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  Safrano,  BSve  d’Or,  and  William  Allen  Richardson, 
would  succeed.— E.  H. 


the  weather  is  very  cold  or  stormy,  and 
moderately  dry  atmosphere  is  preferable  to  oi 
even  slightly  laden  with  moisture. — B.  C.  R. 

1185.— Potting  a Palm.— The  Palm, 
nob  doing  well,  may  be  potted  at  once,  and 
perhaps  the  roots  are  in  a bad  state,  better  dra 
the  pot  well  and  use  sandy  peat,  with  plenty 
fibre  in  it.  Palms  when  out  of  health  take 
long  time  to  get  into  good  condition  again, 
is  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  Palm  should  1 
kept  in  the  stove  without  knowing  what  speci 
it  is ; but  a close,  shady  place,  where  there  is 
uttle  warmth,  will  be  a help  in  getting  it  in 
form  again. — E.  H. 

H96.— Treatment  of  Eucharis.— If  healthy,  t 
plants  will  bloom  when  the  pots  get  full  of  roots.  Wit 
hold  "-ater  for  a time,  and  place  in  a lower  temperatui 
I usually  find  that  keeping  drier  for  a month  or  six  weel 
ana  then  giving  a weak  stimulant  in  the  water,  general 
bnngs  up  a crop  of  flowers. — E.  H. 

^ Plumbago. — This  plant  is  very  it 

patient  of  dryness  at  the  roots.  It  prefers  a cool  to  a war 
position  ; but  so  long  as  the  roots  are  protected  from  h 
suDshine  it  will  often  do  well. — A.  G.  Butler. 

plague  of  snails.  —Snails  may  soon  1 
T on.-Y*  , “ greenhouse  by  placing  greased  Cabbage  i 

nettuce-leavcs  among  the  plants,  and  visiting  the  gree: 
sm^r  “ at  night  for  a week  or  so  to  kill  tl 


sand  and  stones,  our  native  species,  E.  mari- 
timum,  becomes  “ a thing  of  beauty  ” all  the 
summer,  even  although  it  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  cultivate  successfully. 

The  best  and  easiest  kinds  to  grow,  in 
addition  to  the  one  first-named,  are,  perhaps, 
E.  amethystinum,  E.  planum,  and  E.  gigau- 
teum ; but  there  are  many  others  easily 
raised  from  seeds  sown  in  deep,  sandy  soil  where 
they  are  to  grow  and  flower.  A good  group  of 
E.  giganteum  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  ob- 
jects one  can  have  for  summer  and  autumn 
effect,  and  generally  seeds  quite  abundantly  and 
sows  itself  freely  in  most  soils  in  open,  sunny 
situations.  It  has  silvery-fluted  stems,  glaucous, 
serrate  leaves,  and  umbellate  clusters  of  grey- 
blue  flowers,  surrounded  by  a whorl  of  spiuose 
bracts,  which  look  like  frosted  silver  and  are 
admirably  adapted  for  cutting  for  winter  decora- 
tion. It  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  kinds  for 
naturalising  in  barren  spots  of  sand  and  stones 
in  fully-exposed  situations  where  but  few  other 
things  would  succeed. 

A GOOD,  BOLD  MASS  or  group  of  E.  Olivieri- 
anum, mixed  with  the  blue  Caucasian  Comfrey, 
is  always  much  admired  here  every  year.  It 
grows  near  the  roots  of  an  Austrian  Pine,  which 


1065.  — Building  greenhouses  for 
trade  purposes.— In  Gardening,  July  5th, 
page  248,  “ J.  G.  S.”  advises  “ E.  C.  T.”  to 
build  his  proposed  houses  with  ready-made 
lights  as  being  cheaper  than  making  them  him- 
self. So  far  he  is  quite  correct,  and  no  one  who 
knows  anything  at  all  of  the  subject  would 
differ  from  him  in  the  least.  But  constructing 
greenhouses  with  lights  is  not  by  any  means  the 
cheapest  method  of  going  to  work,  and  if 
economy  is  an  object  at  all  no  practical  man 
would  think  of  proceeding  in  this  way.  At  once 
the  quickest,  cheapest,  and  best  way  (as  far  as 
results  go)  is  to  get  the  wall-plates  and  ridge 
plank  fixed  properly,  and  then  cut  out  your 
rafters  of  sash -bar  stuff  of  suitable  strength  to  a 
pattern,  and  simply  nail  them  in  top  and 
oottom  at  the  right  distance,  using  a gauge  to 
ensure  this  agreeing  correctly  with  the  width  of 
your  glass.  The  latter  is  then  well  bedded  and 
tacked  directly  into  the  rebates  of  the  bars, 
and  a simple,  tight,  and  very  light  roof  thus 
obtained  at  the  least  possible  cost.  I know 
most  of  the  large  market  nurseries  round 
London,  and  can  assure  anyone  it  may  concern 
that  not  one  in  twenty  or  fifty  are  constructed 
with  lights,  but,  with  very  few  exceptions  indeed, 
in  the  way  I have  described.  Side  glass  is 
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seldom  employed,  and  the  only  framing  to  he 
seen  is  in  the  ventilators  and  doors.  In  this 
way  very  targe  squares  of  glass  can  he  used,  and 
the  larger  the  better  where  no  breakage  is  to  be 
feared,  and  such  a roof  can  be  got  up  very  fast. 
The  only  advantage  of  using  lights  is  that  the 
houses  can  be  more  easily  taken  down  and 
removed  should  that  ever  be  found  necessary. — 
B.  C.  R. 


PERNS. 

LACE  FERNS  (MYRIOPTERIS). 

These  are  plants  which  I would  fain  persuade 
my  readers  to  take  up  with.  They  may  be 
easily  grown,  and  I have  had  more  success  with 
them  under  cool-house  treatment,  or  in  the 
greenhouse  fernery,  than  anywhere.  During 
the  winter  months,  however,  I like  them  to  be 
at  the  warmest  end  of  such  a structure — a front 
shelf  of  a north  house,  about  levml  with  the  eye, 
being,  to  my  mind,  tlie  very  best  of  situations 
for  them.  They  should  be  potted  in  somewhat 
broad  pans,  rather  than  in  deep  pots,  and  these 
should  be  well  drained,  because  during  the  sum- 
mer months  they  require  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  to  the  roots.  Water  overhead  from  the 
syringe  should  never  be  given,  and  during  the 
whiter  months  less  to  the  roots  will  be  neces- 
sary, but  they  must  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry. 
The  soil  should  consist  of  loam  and  rough  peat, 
and  there  should  also  be  a goodly  mixture  of 
sandstone  amongst  the  soil,  broken  into  medium 
sized  nodules,  and  the  whole  should  be  made 
very  firm.  Many  of  these  plants  thrive  ad- 
mirably in  a Wardian  case,  or  in  the  open 
fernery  in  a cool-house,  when  they  can  be  well 
exposed  to  the  light ; but,  as  I before  said,  they 
must  not  be  subjected  to  water  overhead  from 
the  syringe.  The  kinds  given  below  are  some 
of  the  best  known  and  the  most  beautiful. 

M.  ELEGAXS. — This  is  a lovely  plant,  having 
fronds  which  vary  from  six  inches  to  a foot  or 
more  in  length,  half  of  the  stem  of  which  is 
naked,  saving  the  woolly  substance  which  clothes 
it.  The  rMzome  is  creeping,  and  covered  with 
dense  scales.  The  frond  is  three  or  four  times 
divided  ; the  upper  side  is  bright-green,  beneath 
hairy  and  of  a paler  green.  It  is  usually  grown 
as  a stove  Fern,  coming  from  Peru  and  Chili, 
but  I have  succeeded  best  with  the  plant  under 
cooler  treatment. 

M.  MYRIOPHYLLA. — This  is  similar  to  the  last- 
named  plant,  but  it  is,  however,  more  robust. 
Its  fronds  are  clothed  beneath  with  a woolly 
substance.  It  comes  from  Peru  and  Chili. 

M.  Lendigera. — Another  species  much  like 
the  two  previously-named  plants,  but  yet,  when 
growing  side  by  side,  quite  distinct.  It  is  a 
native  of  Mexico  and  New  Granada,  and,  I 
think,  is  usually  kept  in  too  warm  a tempera- 
ture, which  draws  it  up  and  enfeebles  its  con- 
stitution, so  that  it  becomes  weak  and  tender. 

I have  been  most  successful  with  it  in  the  cool- 
house  fernery. 

M.  FRIGIDA  is  a very  similar  plant  to  the  last 
named  ; indeed,  by  some  it  is  considered  to  be 
the  same  species.  As  I have  seen  it,  however,  it 
appears  to  be  harder  in  texture,  and  the  frond 
is  more  triangular  in  outline,  and  the  woolly 
clothing  is  of  a deep  ferruginous-red.  I have 
never  seen  this  plant  true  but  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  Booth  at  Altona  ; but  I have  frequently 
seen  the  name  in  English  gardens  placed  to  Mr. 
Lendigera. 

M.  TOMENTOSA. — In  this  plant,  which  is 
stated  to  come  from  the  United  States,  we  are 
apt  at  first  to  imagine  we  have  got  a hardy 
species  ; but  as  it  is  found  in  Carolina  and 
Tennessee  and  still  further  south  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  it  requires  the  same 
treatment  as  the  other  kinds.  The  plant  is  dis- 
tinct in  character ; the  fronds  are  narrow  and 
pointed  and  hard.  I have  also  received  the 
plant  from  Guatemala. 

M.  HiRTA  is  a very  pretty  free-growing 
speeies,  a native  of  South  Africa.  When  grow- 
ing well  the  fronds  exceed  a foot  or  more  in 
height,  they  are  lance-shaped  ; the  colour  is 
bright-green,  and  the  fronds  are  clothed  with 
reddish-brown  glandulose  hairs. 

M VESTITA. — This  is  a very  pretty  dwarf-grow- 
ing species  ; at  the  same  time  I believe  it  is  now 
very  scarce.  The  fronds  are  said  by  some  to  grow 
from  ten  inches  to  a foot  in  length,  but  I never 
grew  it  more  than  7 inches  and  8 inches.  It  is 
an  elegant  plant,  the  colour  of  tlie  fronds  being 


bright-green,  thinly  clothed  with  long  reddish 
hairs.  This  species  is  a native  of  California,  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  Texas,  and  of  several  parts 
of  North  America.  J.  Jarvis. 


1080.— Treatment  of  Maiden-hair  Ferns.— It 
is  doubtless  small  slugs  that  are  doing  the  mischief,  prob- 
ably very  tiny  ones.  It  is  two  to  one  that  3’ou  cannot 
find  them  by  day ; but  search  the  plants  well  at  night 
by  the  aid  of  a candle,  and  you  will  catch  them  fast 
enough.  Keep  this  up  for  a few  nights  and  you  will  soon 
have  no  more  trouble. — B.  G.  K. 


FRUIT. 

NOTES  ON  RLANTING  VINES. 
Anyone  having  Black  Hamburgh  Vines  in  an 
early  or  second  early  house  which,  through  old 
age  or  other  cause,  have  not  produced  so  good 
crops  of  Grapes  during  the  last  few  years  as 
could  be  desired,  I would  strongly  advise  to  cut  all 
the  bunches  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  with  about 
9 inches  of  wood  attached  to  each  bunch.  The 
wood  attached  to  the  bunches  should  be  inserted 
in  bottles  of  water  resting  on  the  edges  of  the 
shelves  in  the  Grape  or  fruit-room,  or  any  other 
conveniently  dry  and  cool  place  until  the  Grapes 
are  required  for  use.  This  done,  root  out  the 
old  Vines,  remove  the  probably  exhausted  and 
sour  soil  from  a narrow  strip  of  the  border,  say 
5 feet  wide,  examine  the  drainage,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, rearrange  it,  placing  over  it  a layer  of 
thinly-cut  turf.  Grass  side  down.  Then  fill  the 
space  excavated  with  a compost  consisting  of 
sound  turfy  loam,  four  parts  wood-ashes,  four 
parts  lime-rubble,  four  parts  fresh  horse- 
droppings,  and  about  an  ordinary-sized  garden 
barrowful  of  fresh  soot,  mixing  the  whole  well 
together  before  wheeling  it  on  to  the  border. 
In  preparing  the  border,  make  allowance  for  the 
soil  settling  down  about  6 inches  within  as  many 
weeks  from  the  time  of  making  it. 

Planting  the  Vines. — Before  commencing 
this  operation  the  woodwork,  glass,  and  brick- 
work should  be  thoroughly  cleansed.  The 
latter  should  be  washed  with  hot  lime  and 
the  former  with  soft-soapy  water.  If  home- 
grown Vines  are  not  at  hand  the  cultivator 
should  buy  them  from  someone  who  is  reputed 
for  the  cultivation  and  sending  out  of  clean, 
healthy  Vines.  The  plants,  when  thoroughly 
moist  at  the  roots,  should  be  turned  out  of  the 
pots,  have  the  drainage  removed,  and  the  soil 
all  round  the  ball  of  earth  and  roots  loosened 
with  a pointed  stick,  and  be  then  planted  at 
.3  feet  apart  and  about  1 inch  deeper  than  they 
were  in  the  pots.  Make  the  soil  firm  about 
them  in  planting,  then  put  a stick  to  each 
plant  for  support,  and  secure  the  stick  to  the 
trellis,  leaving  it  sufficiently  long  to  subside 
about  G inches  with  the  soil.  With  this 
object  in  view  tie  the  sticks  loosely  to  the 
wires,  so  that  sticks.  Vines,  and  soil  may  all  sink 
together.  Having  done  this,  give  sufficient  tepid 
water  through  a rose  to  settle  the  soil  about  the 
roots,  and  afterwards  give  a surface-dressing  of 
horse-droppings  or  other  short  manure  to  the 
thickness  of  2 inches  or  3 inches.  Shade  the 
Vines  with  mats  for  a few  days  until  roots  have 
pushed  into  the  new  soil,  and  damp  them  slightly 
overhead  three  times  a day  until  they  have  made 
fresh  growth,  after  which  syringing  in  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  will  suffice,  damping,  however, 
the  surface  of  the  border,  pathways,  and  walls 
twice  during  the  interval  on  bright,  sunshiny 
days,  say  at  1 1 and  1 o’clock. 

Stopping  the  Vines. — After  the  Vine  roots 
have  got  hold  of  the  soil  every  means  should  be 
taken  to  concentrate  all  the  energies  of  the  Vine 
in  the  thickening  of  the  rods  and  the  enlarge- 
ment and  consolidation  of  the  buds.  The  lateral 
shoots  springing  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  must 
be  pinched  at  the  first  or  second  joint,  as  also 
should  the  sub-laterals,  and  those  which  after- 
wards appear  should  be  pinched  close  back.  The 
main  rods,  after  they  have  made  2 feet  of  growth, 
should  likewise  be  stopped,  afterwards  pinching 
out  the  laterals  resulting  from  this  stopping,  and 
thereby  causing  the  latent  bud  at  the  base — 
which,  if  the  laterals  had  been  allowed  to  grow 
as  leaders,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  would  not 
move  till  next  year — to  push  into  growth  after 
the  lapse  of  eight  or  ten  days.  The  sap,  in  the 
meantime,  will  be  necessarily  directed  to  the 
development  of  both  stems  and  buds.  Thus 
treated  from  the  first,  an  uniform  plumpness  of 
buds  is  secured  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
several  rods. 


Watering  and  ventilation. — Give  copious 
supplies  of  clear  water  to  the  roots  when  the 
condition  of  the  soil  indicates  dryness,  following 
with  a few  tubsful  of  liquid-manure  to  each 
strip  of  border.  Syringe  the  Vines  and  house 
generally  morning  and  afternoon  at  closing 
time,  about  4 o’clock  on  bright,  sunny  days,  as 
much  with  a view  to  promoting  a growing 
atmosphere  as  preventing  the  Vines  from  being 
attacked  by  red- spider.  Ventilate  the  vineries 
freely  between  the  hours  of  admitting  fresh  air 
in  the  morning  (after  that  which  should  be  put 
on  late  in  the  evening  had  been  taken  off  for  an 
hour  when  damping  the  Vines,  &c.,  at  6 a.m.) 
and  taking  it  off  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to 
secure  a short- jointed  and  consolidated  growth, 
without  which  good  results  need  not  be  expected. 
Vines  thus  treated  will  reach  the  top  of  the 
rafters  before  the  end  of  the  season,  and,  if 
necessary,  may  be  allowed  to  bear  a few  bunches 
each  next  year.  This  method  of  procedure  has 
everything  to  commend  its  adoption,  seeing  that 
a crop  is  taken  from  the  old  Vines  this  year  in 
time  to  establish  young  ones  for  carrying  a light 
crop  next  year.  W. 


120o. — Growing  Melons.— The  Melon-  : 
plant  which  you  saw  withering  away  was  affected  | 
with  a disease  known  as  canker.  It  might  have  | 
been  caused  by  an  excess  of  moisture  at  or  near  the  | 

stem,  or  it  might  be  through  the  plants  growing  j 
in  an  unsuitable  soil.  It  is  a disease  com- 
mon to  Melons  when  they  are  growing  in  a 
loamy  soil  that  inclines  at  all  to  clay ; wood- 
ash  rubbed  on  the  affected  parts  is  a very  good 
remedy,  but  powdered  charcoal  or  fresh  slaked  ' 
lime  is  better.  In  watering  Melons  it  is  best  to 
avoid  wetting  the  soil  within  a circle  of  18  inches 
round  the  stem.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
often  Melons  require  water,  so  much  depends  on  ]. 
the  weather  and  the  strength  of  the  bottom-  ,i 
heat,  if  any.  With  a brisk  warmth  in  the  bed  ! 
and  bright  warm  weather,  with  fruit  swelling 
off  at  the  same  time,  twice  a week  would  not  be 
too  often  to  moisten  all  tlie  soil  to  a depth  of  ' 
6 inches.  In  dealing  with  the  grewth  it  should  ■’ 
be  kept  moderately  well  thinned  out  up  to  the  i 
time  the  fruit  begins  to  swell  off ; but  while  the  I 
swelling  is  going  on  I like  to  allow  the  lateral  ! 
shoots  more  freedom,  because  it  is  of  the  greatest  .| 
importance  to  keep  upon  the  plants  plenty  of 
healthy  green  foliage  to  ensure  good  flavoured  ( 
fruit.  Without  the  plants  are  carrying  plenty  ! 
of  healthy  leaves  while  the  fruit  is  ripening  the  | 
flavour  will  be  inferior. — J.  C.  C.  ! 

1204.— Vines  not  bearing  well.— It  I 
seems  pretty  clear  that  there  is  more  than  one  j 
cause  why  your  Vines  are  not  bearing  well.  In 
the  first  place  they  appear  to  be  old,  which 
would  naturally  make  them  weak.  Old  Vines  ; 
require  cropping  very  judiciously  if  they  are 
wanted  to  bear  every  year.  It  is  always  better  i 
to  take  a light  crop  every  year  than  a heavy  one  ' 
one  season  and  none  the  next ; but  that  is  what 
so  many  do,  although  they  are  repeatedly 
warned  in  G.^rdening  of  the  error  they  are 
committing.  That  you  have  over-cropped  your 
Vine  is  evident  from  the  information  you  send, 
so  that  in  a measure  you  have  only  yourself  to 
blame.  There  is  also  room  for  improvement  in 
your  management  in  another  direction.  The  j 
aerial  roots  on  the  top  of  the  rods  you  speak  of  ! 
ought  not  to  be  there  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
at  this  time  of  year.  This  goes  to  show  that 
you  do  not  give  the  Vines  air  enough,  all  of  . 
which  tends  to  increase  their  weakness.  Venti- 
late the  house  over  a longer  time  in  each 
twenty-four  hours,  so  as  to  harden  up  the 
growth  of  the  Vines  and  bring  them  into  a 
better  condition  for  fruiting  next  year.  — I 
J.  C.  C.  ! 

1211.— Young  Vines.— If  the  young  canes 
are  half  way  up  the  roof,  it  will  be  quite  safe 
and  advisable  to  pinch  off  the  tops  now.  This 
will  throw  the  strength  into  the  lower  part  and 
make  it  stouter  and  stronger.  But  you  must 
encourage  another  leader,  and  allow  it  to  grow 
on  until  the  end  of  the  year.  You  may  with 
advantage  allow  the  lateral  growth  to  extend  a 
little  more.  Remember  the  more  leaves  the 
more  roots,  and  the  more  of  the  latter  you  can 
get  the  plants  to  make  this  year  the  stronger 
growth  they  will  make  next.  From  the  informa-  i 
tion  you  send  I should  say  that  the  canes  will 
be  strong  enough  to  bear  two  bunches  of  Grapes 
each  next  season ; but,  of  course,  that  all  depends 
on  the  strength  of  the  rods.  In  that  case  you 
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may  leave  2‘feet  length  of  cane  above  the  first 
wire.  E)£oept  the  trifling  matter  I have  referred 
to,  you  appear  to  be  managing  your  Vines  very 
well.  It  is  always  a pleasure  to  help  such 
readers.  If  I can  help  you  further,  send  again. 
— J.  C.  0. 


STANDARD  GOOSEBERRIES. 

This  is  an  excellent  way  of  training  these  useful 
fruits,  but  one  seldom  seen  in  practice  in  English 
gardens ; it  is,  however,  easily  accomplished,  and 


Standard  Gooseberry. 


the  fruit  produced  from  trees  thus  trained  is  in 
many  ways  superior  to  that  obtained  from  trees 
trained  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  is  never  advis- 
able to  have  the  heads  far  from  the  ground  ; on 
the  contrary,  a clean  stem  of,  say,  2|  feet  to 
3 feet,  will  generally  be  found  a convenient 
height.  In  order  to  have  well-shaped  standards, 
it  is  necessary  that  training  should  commence 
when  the  plants  are  small,  old,  straggling 
bushes  being  seldom  capable  of  conversion  into 
anything  like  satisfactory  specimens.  Procure 
young  vigorous  plants  with  thick,  straight  stems, 
the  tops  of  which  have  never  been  cut  off,  and 
plant  them  in  whatever  positions  may  be  desir- 
able, after  which  apply  to  each  plant  a strong 
stake — if  an  iron  one  so  much  the  better.  All 
side-shoots  produced  within  2 feet  of  the  ground 
much  be  kept  pinched  off  as  they  appear,  and 
the  leader  encouraged  to  grow  straight  by  tying 
it  to  the  stake.  When  the  stems  have  attained 
a height  of  about  4 feet  and  pruning  time 
arrives,  it  must  then  be  decided  what  height 
to  have  the  heads  from  the  ground.  This 
done,  every  bud  should  be  picked  out  of 
the  stem  to  the  required  height,  when  four 
plump  leaf-buds  should  be  left,  and  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  shoot  cut  off.  The  shoots 
produced  from  the  remaining  buds  the  following 
summer  may  be  allowed  to  grow  at  will,  and 
when  they  have  shed  their  leaves  in  the  autumn 
they  should  be  gently  drawn  down  into  a droop- 
ing position,  and  be  all  cut  back  to  the  same 
length.  This  bending  them  down  will  cause 
other  shoots  to  be  produced  from  the  upper 
sides  of  these  main  branches,  and  they,  in  their 
turn,  may  be  trained  slightly  down,  until  a 
regular  and  shapely  head  is  obtained.  In  all 
cases,  however,  over-crowding  of  the  wood 
SiVoided — that  is,  if  crops  of  large  and 
well-ripened  fruit  be  desired.  Some  growers  of 
stan^rds  use  galvanised  wire  frames,  made  in 
the  shape  of  an  umbrella,  on  which  to  train  the 
heads  of  the  trees.  But  if  the  branches  be  kept 
m their  places  by  means  of  ties  and  a few  stakes 
for  a year  or  two,  and  be  judiciously  pruned 
every  year,  such  expensive  and  formal-looking 
contrivances  may  be  dispensed  with.  S. 


1187.— Gooseberry-caterpillars.— Ycu  cannot  do 
better  than  continue  hand-picking:  for  these  pests,  bo 
not  omit  to  destroy  the  chrysalides  as  well  as  the  cater- 
pillars, otherwise  you  will  perpetuate  the  nuisance.  The 
chrysalides  are  almost  as  conspicuous  as  the  grubs— black 
banded  with  bright  yellow,  and  suspended  by  a web  to  the 
twigs.  The  female  moths  were  about  a fortnight  ago 
laying  their  eggs. — A.  G.  Butler. 

1172.— Melons  dropping  off.  — The  probable 
cause  is  imperfect  fertilisation.  Sometimes,  if  one  or  two 
fruits  get  the  lead  on  a plant,  the  others  refuse  to  swell, 
and  die  off.— E.  H. 

THB  KITCHEN  CARDEN. 

SEASONABLE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 
NOTES. 

Those  who  wish  to  make  the  moat  of  their 
kitchen  gardens  will  now  need  to  utilise  every 
day  in  recropping  land  as  fast  as  it  becomes 
vacant,  for  there  is  no  greater  waste  than  letting 
produce  occupy  the  land  after  it  ceases  to  be 
profitable,  and  at  this  time  of  year  every  day  is 
of  more  consequence  than  two,  or  even  three, 
later  in  the  season.  The  following  crops  need 
attention  at  once  : — 

Asparagus. — Where  the  tops  are  getting 
heavy  they  must  be  supported  by  means  of 
stakes  or  strings  run  along  at  the  sides  of  the 
beds,  for  if  left  unsupported  the  chances  are  that 
the  rough  gales  we  are  now  getting  will  twist 
them  right  off  at  the  base,  and  the  plants  will 
then  be  greatly  weakened. 

Beans,  of  the  Dwarf  Kidney  kinds,  may  still  be 
sown  for  latest  outdoor  crop.  A warm  sheltered 
border,  where  early  Potatoes  have  been  dug,  is 
just  the  place  for  these,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
kinds,  such  as  Osborne’s  Prolific  or  Black  Negro, 
should  be  selected.  Keep  the  pods  of  the  earliest 
crop  picked  close  off  directly  they  are  large 
enough,  because  nothing  checks  successional  pods 
from  forming  so  quickly  as  even  a few  left  to 
get  too  large  for  use,  as  the  forming  of  the  seeds 
tries  the  strength  of  the  plant  more  than  swell- 
ing up  the  pods. 

Brussels  Sprouts,  if  not  already  [planted, 
must  be  got  out  without  delay,  as  they  are 
useless  if  they  have  not  the  requisite  time  to 
form  stout  stems  ; but  if  put  out  at  once,  and 
kept  well  supplied  with  water,  they  will  quickly 
make  good  growth,  and  no  vegetable  in  culti- 
vation is  more  serviceable  for  winter. 

Cabbages. — Plants  from  seed  sown  in  April 
will  now  be  fine  sturdy  stuff,  and  if  put  out  on 
good  ground  that  has  been  cleared  of  Peas,  will 
come  in  well  for  autumn  and  early  winter  use. 
Seed  should  be  sown  about  the  third  week  of  the 
month  for  the  main  crop  of  spring  Cabbages. 
Early  Rainham,  Wheeler’s  Imperial,  and  Early 
York  are  good  sorts  for  small  gardens. 

Celery  should  be  got  out  into  trenches  as 
soon  as  possible,  lifting  the  plants  carefully  with 
goodballsof  earth,  so  that  they  do  not  experience 
much  check  from  removal.  I find  that  the  Celery- 
fly  or  maggot  is  again  very  active,  and  nothing 
short  of  going  over  the  plants  every  day  and 
crushing  the  grubs  between  the  finger  and  thumb 
appears  to  be  effectual,  as  they  are  between  the 
skins  of  the  leaves,  and  therefore  safe  from  any 
outward  applications.  I do  not  think  it  is 
advisable  to  put  such  rank  manure  into  the 
trenches  as  is  sometimes  used,  as  it  is  liable  to 
produce  rank  growth  and  hollow  stems. 

Turnips. — This  is  the  best  time  to  sow  a full 
crop  of  Turnips  for  autumn  and  winter  use,  as 
they  grow  very  quickly  at  this  time  of  year, 
and  are  usually  mild  flavoured  and  excellent  in 
quality. 

Endive  should  now  be  sown  for  a main  crop,  as 
it  is  most  valuable  during  winter  for  salads,  and 
if  planted  out  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large 
enough  it  will  grow  to  a good  size  by  October,  when 
it  can  be  blanched  by  tying  up  like  Lettuces,  or 
by  laying  flat  tiles  on  each  plant  these  not  only 
blanch  it  thoroughly  but  also  protect  it  from 
frosts. 

Leeks  are  not  so  much  grown  as  they  ought 
to  be,  as  they  come  in  very  useful  in  spring, 
when  the  supply  of  Onions  gets  short.  If  good 
strong  plants  are  ready  make  large  holes  with 
an  iron  dibber,  and  let  the  Leeks  down  deep, 
dropping  in  enough  soil  to  cover  the  roots,  but 
leaving  the  tops  open. 

Vegetable  Marrows  will  now  begin  to  fruit 
freely,  and  should  be  out  before  they  get  extra 
large,  or  they  rob  the  plant  so  much  as  to  prevent 
successional  fruit-swelling.  Many  amateurs  are 
in  doubt  what  to  do  with  the  male,  or,  as  they 
call  them,  the  blind  blossoms.  The  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  let  them  alone.  J.  G.,  Hants. 


EARLY  PEAS  FOR  LATE  CROPS. 

It  may  appear  somewhat  strange  to  recommend  the 
earliest  kind  of  Peas  in  cultivation  for  the  latest 
crops,  but  that  it  is  a good  plan  to  rely  on  them 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  gardeners 
who  have  to  supply  Peas  as  late  in  the  season  as 
they  can  be  had  make  it  a rule  to  sow  the  same 
varieties  for  the  latest  crop  that  they  do  for  the 
earliest ; and  now  that  land  is  being  set  at 
liberty  by  the  clearance  of  the  earliest  crops  of 
Peas,  Potatoes,  &c.,  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  get  the  latest  crops  sown,  as  a day  or  two 
now  makes  as  much  difference  as  a week  later 
on  in  the  season,  and  the  condition  of  the  soil 
is  now  all  in  favour  of  rapid  growth,  as  the  soil 
is  moist  for  the  time  of  year,  and  when  it  is  in 
good  condition  as  regards  manure  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  getting  a good  crop  from  sow- 
ings made  at  once.  But  they  must  be  of 
kinds  that  mature  quickly,  and  for  this  reason 
the  dwarf  earliest  kinds  have  a great  advantage 
over  those  that  grow  tall ; for  while  these  are 
making  straw  the  dwarfs  are  making  pods. 
There  are  severalgood  kinds  ingreatrequest  now, 
American  Wonder  being  one  of  the  most  widely 
known,  and  as  wrinkled  Peas  are  now  much 
more  in  request  than  round-seeded  ones,  it  takes 
the  lead  for  both  early  and  late  sowing.  Then 
there  is  McLean’s  Little  Gem,  an  excellent  sort 
for  a small  garden,  as  it  takes  up  but  little  space.  I 
hear  also  excellent  reports  of  William  Hqrst,  a 
new  variety  that  is  said  to  quite  eclipse  the 
older  ones  ; but  I am  getting  wary  of  new  sorts, 
though  I shall  gladly  adopt  it  if  it  proves  up  to 
reports.  Sangster’s  No.  1 , Early  Sunrise,  Ring- 
leader, and  other  good  old  kinds  may  also  be 
tried  by  those  with  space  for  taller  sorts  ; for  if 
the  autumn  proves  as  favourable  for  growth  as 
the  spring  has  been  there  is  no  reason  why  late 
crops  of  Peas  should  not  be  as  good  and  plen- 
tiful as  they  are  now,  but  the  soil  must  be  as 
well  prepared,  and  attention  bestowed  equal  to 
that  given  to  the  earliest  crops.  J.  G.  H. 


CORN  SALAD. 

This  forms  an  excellent  and  most  nutrition  i 
salad,  and  the  whole  of  the  plant  can  be  so  used. 
It  is  far  too  little  cultivated  and  used  in  Eng- 
land, although  extremely  well  adapted  for  small 
gardens.  In  France  great  quantities  are  grown 
and  consumed  during  the  winter  months.  To  my 
taste  there  is  no  salad  whatever  superior  to 
this,  with  a sprinkling  of  half-blanched  Celery, 
both  to  be  used  in  a fresh,  clean,  and  crisp 
state.  Nothing  is  easier  of  culture.  Two  kinds 
are  in  general  cultivation — the  Round,  and  the 
Cabbaging  or  Regence  (here  figured).  Tlie 


Cabbaging  or  Regence  Corn  Salad. 


former  is  sown  in  market  gardens  from  the 
month  of  August  till  October  amongst  plantings 
of  Cauliflowers,  Endive,  or  Chicory,  the  surface 
of  the  soil  being  merely  scratched  before  sow- 
ing, and  then  lightly  raked  over.  In  September 
it  is  sown  along  with  winter  Onions,  or  some 
similar  crop,  for  which  the  land  lias  been  pre- 
viously well  manured,  and  otherwise  liberally 
prepared.  The  Cabbaging  or  Regence  is  sown 
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broadcast  at  the  end  of  September,  or  in  the 
course  of  October,  in  well  prepared  beds.  The 
August  sowings  yield  a crop  in  October  ; the 
September  sowings  yield  in  November  and  all 
the  winter  until  March,  when  the  plant  runs  to 
seed.  Tlie  Cabbaging  is  the  latest,  its  last  crop 
being  gathered  in  April.  Most  growers  save 
their  own  seed.  For  this  purpose  a bed  is 
specially  prepared,  levelled,  and  made  tine  on 
the  surface,  after  which  it  is  rolled  or  otherwise 
pressed  down  firmly,  (food  plants  from  the 
general  sowing  are  then  selected  and  planted 
thickly,  and  the  bed  is  afterwards  kept  (piite 
free  from  weeds.  In  summer  the  seed  wliieli 
ripens  is  allowed  to  fall  on  the  bed,  after  which 
the  old  plants  are  pulled  up,  and  the  seed  is 
carefully  swept  oft’  the  hard  surface,  and  placed 
in  a vessel  of  water  to  separate  it  from  the  soil, 
which  sinks  to  the  bottom.  The  seed  is  then 
skimmed  oft'  and  dried  gradually  in  the  sun, 
and  put  in  bags  in  a dry  place,  and  under  such 
conditions  it  retains  its  vitality  perfectly  for 
several  years.  Corn  Salad  is  very  useful  for 
growing  between  other  crops,  as  it  takes  up  but 
little  room,  and  can  be  pulled  up  by  the  root  if 
required  as  fast  as  it  is  ready  for  use.  B. 


SPAWNING  A MUSHROOAI-BEI). 

1129. — Whether  the  beds  be  made  up  lidge- 
shaped  or  nearly  flat,  with  just  a slight  inclina- 
tion to  tlie  front,  it  matters  little  in  regard  to 
the  manner  of  spawning  them,  or  whether  they 
are  outside  ones  ; either,  it  is  the  same.  To 
command  success  is  easy,  providing  the  manure 
was  in  the  proper  condition  when  made  up  — 
neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry — and  spawning  done 
at  the  proper  time,  which  is  when  the  heat  of 
the  bed  has  risen  to  its  highest  point  and  is  re- 
ceding ; when  it  descends  to  about  85  degs. 
then  it  should  be  spawned.  Hotter  than  this  is 
not  well.  Some  part  of  the  spawn  might  be 
damaged  in  its  germinating  powers,  and  at  a 
much  lower  temperature  the  spawn  is  so  long  in 
“ running  ” that  so  much  time  is  lost  before  the 
Mushrooms  appear.  The  spawn  should  be  good 
— not  old — and  should  have  been  stored  in  a dry 
place.  Any  respectable  firm  will  supply  suit- 
able spawn.  From  five  to  seven  weeks  is  a 
reasonable  time  to  allow  for  the  Mushrooms  to 
be  ready  for  use  after  spawning.  Seldom  are 
they  ready  to  gather  so  soon  as  the  first-named 
period.  Six  weeks  is  a reasonable  time  to  expect 
them  in.  The  proper  method  of  spawning  the 
bed  is  the  following  : Break  the  spawn  into 
pieces  about  2 inches  square,  make  holes  in  the 
bed  with  a small  hand-fork,  trowel,  or  blunt 
dibber — in  fact,  anything  that  will  make  a space 
sufficient  to  receive  the  spawn.  Avoid  a sharp- 
pointed  dibber,  which  would  allow  of  a vacant 
space  underneath  the  spawn  in  some  places.  The 
spawn  should  be  buried  firmly  under  the  surface 
of  the  manure  about  2 inches,  and  about  9 inches 
apart  should  be  allowed  for  each  piece.  Make 
the  manure  firm  all  over  the  surface  of  the  bed, 
beating  it  down  with  a wooden  mallet,  a brick, 
or  the  back  of  a spade.  The  soil  should  then  be 
prepared  for  “ soiling  ” the  surface  of  the  bed, 
which  is  best  left  for  a day  or  two.  If  the  soil 
is  wet  and  cold  it  should  be  passed  through  an 
^-inch  mesh  sieve  to  remove  any  stones  or  other 
refuse.  Decayed  loam  is  thebest  kind  to  use,  and  if 
this  be  at  all  poor  in  quality  a light  sprinkle 
with  bone-dust  will  be  of  service  in  promoting 
a more  productive  crop'  of  finer-fleshed  Mush- 
rooms. The  soil  should  be  put  under  cover  to 
dry  and  warm  a little,  it  being  a mistake  to  lay 
cold  earth  on  the  surface  of  the  bed,  which  would 
be  many  degrees  warmer  than  the  soil.  A check 
to  the  “running,”  or  germination,  of  the  spawn 
must  assuredly  follow.  When  in  a fit  state  pro- 
ceed to  cover  the  bed  about  1 inch  in  thickness, 
making  the  soil  firm  at  the  same  time.  Nothing 
is  better  to  finish  off  with  than  the  back  of  a 
clean  spade,  for  if  it  be  a rusty  one  the  soil  is 
sure  to  adhere  to  it,  and  in  this  manner  the 
work  could  not  be  carried  out  nearly  so  neatly 
as  otherwise.  A thin  sprinkling  over  the  surface 
of  the  bed  with  hay  or  straw  is  useful  in  prevent- 
ing the  soil  drying  so  fast  as  it  would  do  if  not 
covered.  By  this  means  the  bed  does  not  require 
watering  nearly  so  often  as  it  would  do  if  it 
were  exposed  to  air  and  wind.  Straw  is 
better  than  some  kinds  of  hay,  as  the  latter  so 
quickly  moulds,  through  being  damp,  and  is  not 
nearly  so  nice  for  the  young  Mushrooms  to  push 
through.  It  is  more  likely  to  cause  them  to  rot 
off.  Straw  is  cleaner  but  not  so  warm,  of  course, 
owing  to  its  coarser  nature.  It  is  not  wise  to 


allow  the  temperature  of  the  bed  to  fall  below 
65  degs.  before  the  Mushrooms  show  through 
the  soil.  This  heat  is  easily  ascertained  by 
plunging  a thermometer  into  the  manure  in  the 
middle  of  the  bed.  If  the  heat  be  too  low  put 
on  a thicker  covering.  Sometimes  water  is  not 
needed  at  all  for  fully  two  monthsafterspawning, 
and  sometimes  not  even  then.  It  all  depends 
upon  the  position  of  the  beds,  state  of  the  soil 
when  put  on,  and  so  forth.  But,  as  a rule,  when 
the  Mushrooms  show  tlu’ough  the  soil  a little  is 
required  to  moisten  the  surface,  removing  the 
covering  first,  returning  it  when  the  surface  of 
the  bed  is  partly  dry.  Examine  the  bed  at 
about  6 inches  below  the  surface.  If  at  all  dry 
a good  soaking  of  tepid  water  should  be  applied, 
so  as  to  moisten  the  whole  contents.  This  plan 
is  more  preferable  than  occasional  sprinklings  of 
the  surface.  It  is  from  the  manure  whore  the 
Mushrooms  spring,  and  how  can  they  commence 
to  grow  if  their  very  roots  are  parched  up  ? In 
gatheiing  the  Mushrooms  care  should  be  taken 
to  remove  the  stalks,  which  only  decay,  and 
start  other  Mushrooms  about  the  stems  in  the 
same  way.  A gentle  twist,  taking  hold  of  the 
Mushroom  by  the  hand,  is  the  best  manner  of 
gathering  the  crop.  This  is  even  better  than 
cutting  them  oft'  with  a knife.  When  the  beds 
have  been  in  bearing  some  time  and  show  signs 
of  exhaustion,  it  is  a good  plan  to  sprinkle  some 
salt  over  the  surface — about  enough  to  cover 
the  soil  very  thinly  Afterwards  give  the  bed 
a thorough  soaking  with  tepid  water,  and  add  a 
little  more  covering  to  the  surface,  which  will 
most  likely  induce  a fresh  start  in  the  growth  of 
the  Mushrooms  to  be  made.  S.  P. 


1200.— Cucumber  growing.— The  gar- 
dener is  right  about  the  growth  of  the  Cucum- 
ber. Too  much  pinching  at  the  start  weakens 
the  plant.  You  may  get  an  early  fruit  or  two 
by  stopping,  but  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
future.  This  refers  to  house  culture  only.  In 
frames  it  is  necessary  to  pinch  earlier.  Bitter- 
ness may  be  taken  from  Cucumbers  by  giving 
more  water.  At  least  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
bitterness  arises  from  dryness  at  the  root. — 
E.  H. 

1115  and  11 16.— Nitrate  of  soda  for 
Tomatoes.  — This  excellent  nitrogenous 
stimulant  is  best  applied  to  plants  in  pots, 
boxes,  or  planted  out  under  glass  in  the  form  of 
a solution,  giving  the  soil  a good  watering  with 
it  now  and  then — say  once  a fortnight — after 
the  fruit  has  commenced  to  swell,  or  at  any 
time  to  sluggish  or  heavily  laden  plants. 
Strength,  half  an  ounce  to  the  gallon  at  first, 
increasing  to  an  ounce  as  the  plants  get  used  to 
it,  or  require  more  assistance.  It  may  be 
sprinkled  round  and  between  plants  in  the  open 
air  in  a dry  state,  at  the  rate  of  2 lbs.  or  3 lbs. 
per  rod.  It  acts  best  when  alternated  with 
other  manures.  Do  not  let  it  touch  the  foliage. 
— B.  C.  R. 

1056.  — Sowing  Cabbage  - seed  for 
spring  use. — In  reply  to  “ Kent,”  allow  me  to 
state  tliat  there  is  no  better  Cabbage'to  sow  for 
spring  use  than  the  Early  Rainham  ; that  is  one 
of  the  best  types  of  what  maybe  termed  London 
market  Cabbages,  and  that  passes  under  a good 
many  synonymous  names.  The  exact  date  for 
sowing  varies  with  tlie  latitude  ; in  the  south  I 
sow  the  middle  and  end  of  July  and  again  in 
August,  as  so  much  depends  on  the  season  that 
follows,  as  one  season  will  prove  showery  and 
the  plants  will  start  away  from  first  to  last 
without  a check,  while  in  the  next  season 
draught  may  delay  the  germinating  of  the  seeds, 
and  severe  frosts  and  cutting  winds  wither  up 
the  growth  in  winter  ; but,  as  a rule,  the  best 
plan  is  to  take  a middle  course,  and  sow  about 
the  third  week  in  July,  and  be  sure  to  trans- 
plant before  the  plants  get  crowded  in  seed-bed. 
— J.  G.  H. 

1075.— Growing  Egg-plants.— I should 
advise  “ For  Show  ” not  to  trust  his  plants  out- 
of-doors,  especially  as  the  season  appears,  so 
far,  likely  to  prove  another  wet  and  cold  one, 
though  they  often  do  well  on  a warm  border  of 
light,  rich  soil  under  a south  wall  or  fence. 
You  will  find  them  succeed  best  in  a frame,  and 
if  they  can  be  plunged  in  a bed  of  spent  Hops  or 
of  manure  and  leaves  mixed,  which  will  impart 
a gentle  heat  to  the  roots  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  a genially  moist  atmosphere  round  the 
plants,  so  much  the  better.  If  not  alread}^  done, 
pot  the  seedlings  singly  into  3\-inch  pots  with- 


out delay,  using  a rich  compost  consisting  of 
about  two  parts  loam  to  one  each  of  leaf-soil 
and  decayed-manure,  with  some  sand,  and  plunge 
them  in  the  material  above  mentioned,  keeping 
the  frame  rather  close,  shading  lightly  from  hot 
sun,  and  syringing  frequently  overhead.  When 
these  pots  are  full  of  roots  shift  them  into  6-inch 
pots,  using  a rather  more  loamy-compost,  but 
continuing  the  same  treatment,  and  as  soon  as 
roots  are  again  plentiful  give  liijuid-manure 
freely.  These  curious  and  interesting  plants 
en  joy  a genial  warmth  at  all  times — indeed,  they 
never  grow  satisfactorily  without  it,  and  a con- 
stantly moist  atmosphere  is  very  important,  as 
the  foliage  is  very  liable  to  severe  attacks  of 
red-spider,  and  this  speedily  ruins  both  their 
health  and  appearance. — B.  C.  R. 

1 186.— Making  an  Asparagus-bed.— 

There  is  a better  way  of  growing  Asparagus  than 
planting  it  according  to  the  old-fashioned  bed 
system.  Asparagus  does  not  want  to  be  hoisted 
up  on  a bed  to  do  its  best.  Plenty  of  manure  \ 
and  deep  good  culture  there  must  be,  but  after 
the  land  has  been  put  in  first-class  condition, 
open  shallow  trenches  3 feet  apart  and  6 inches 
deep,  place  3 inches  of  rough  compost  in  the  | 
bottom,  set  the  roots  on  it,  and  add  a further 
sprinkle  of  the  compost,  which  might  be  com- 
posed chiefly  of  the  charred  rubbish  of  the 
garden.  Cover  the  roots  about  11  inches  or 
2 inches  deep,  and  give  a mulch  of  manure  later  j 
on.  The  best  time  to  plant  Asparagus  is  after  the  ■ 
tops  have  started,  and  are  several  inches  through 
the  soil  ; and,  if  possible,  everybody  should 
raise  their  own  plants,  or  obtain  them  in  the  ' 
neighbourhood.  I have  planted  Asparagus 
when  the  stems  have  been  1 foot  or  more 
high,  and  the  plants  have  done  well.  Of  course  ,| 
they  were  well  attended  to  with  water  when 
necessary,  and  each  stem  was  secured  to  a stake 
to  prevent  injury  from  wind. — E.  H.  'I 

1 180.— Making  Rhubarb  wine.— I have 
used  the  following  recipe  and  found  it  a very 
good  one  : To  each  gallon  of  cold  water  put  12  lb. 
Rhubarb,  4 lb.  moist  sugar.  Cut  the  Rhubarb 
into  pieces,  strew  some  sugar  over  it,  and  let  it 
remain  till  the  next  day  ; then  put  the  juice  in 
the  cask,  pour  the  water  required  on  to  the 
Rhubarb,  and  let  it  remain  four  days,  mashing 
up  each  day  ; strain  the  juice  and  add  to  the 
other  in  the  cask  with  the  sugar.  It  will  woi'k 
of  itself.  The  cask  must  be  constantly  filled 
up  at  first  to  enable  the  liquor  to  throw  off  the 
scum,  some  of  the  juice  being  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose. For  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  the  cask 
should  be  kept  in  a warm  place,  afterwards 
moved  to  a cooler  one.  When  finished  working, 
put  in  some  isinglass,  and  cork  down  for  three 
months. — E.  K.  S. 

1163. — Rhubarb  jam.— I do  not  think  there  will  he 
any  difflcuU-y  in  getting  Rhubarb  jam  to  keep  if  1 lb.  of 
sugar  is  put  to  eacli  pound  of  Rhubarb,  and  it  is  boiled  for 
an  hour. — E.  K.  S. 

1173.— Nitrate  of  soda  for  Tomatoes.— Mi.x  a 
pound  of  the  nitrate  in  a barrel  (36  gallons)  of  water. — 

E.  H. 

1213.— Poor  and  neglected  garden.— 

What  an  opportunity  this  “ poor  and  neglected 
garden  ” is  affording  to  Wingham.  “ Plenty  of 
broken  bricks  ” are  a mine  of  wealth  if  well  dis- 
posed of.  The  green  manure  must  not  be  buried 
until  it  is  no  longer  green,  or  it  will  ruin  every- 
thing ; it  can  be  used  as  a top-dressing  freely. 
Plenty  of  good  ‘ ‘ top-spit  ” soil  with  a moderate 
quantity  of  well-rotted  manure  and  well  mixed 
with  the  “lumpy”  soil  will  prepare  the  way ; 
but  if  this  cannot  be  had,  mud  from  a pond  and 
a bag  or  two  of  ^-inch  bone-manure  would  he 
very  helpful.  The  Raspberries  should  be  re- 
moved in  November,  and  not  an  inch  of  their 
roots  should  be  left  behind. — C.  E.,  Lyme,  Regit. 

1184.— Packing  flowering  plants  in  a 
van. — For  so  short  a distance  the  plants  may 
be  moved  safely,  with  the  pots  packed  tightly  in 
litter.  When  going  long  distances  I have  kept 
plants  from  moving  in  the  vans  by  fixing  three 
blocks  of  wood  at  equal  distance  round  each  pot 
with  a nail  through  into  the  floor  of  the  van. 

The  blocks  of  wood  were  cut  square  on  two 
sides,  so  as  to  fit  the  bottom  of  the  van  and  hold 
the  pot  firmly,  the  other  side  being  hollowed 
out  to  save  material  and  make  them  light. — 

E.  H. 

1174  —Bermuda  Lily  (Lillum  Harrlsl).— 
vou  fail  to  obtain  blooms  from  this  bulb  in  the  present 
year,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  you  will  not  be 
disappointed  next  year ; but  if  you  wish  to  make  sure, 
plant  it  out  in  the  open  border  next  month. — A.  0. 
Butler. 
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ROSES, 


PILLAR  ROSES. 


It  is  certainly  a matter  for  surprise  that  such 
little  use  has  been  made  of  the  better  forms  of 
Roses  for  covering  pillars.  The  kinds  of  Roses 
that  are  generally  to  be  seen  utilised  in  this  way 
are  for  the  most  part  rampant  growers  witli 
small  and  insignificant  flowers.  In  certain  cases 
the  use  of  these  old  and  hardy  sorts  is  quite  ad- 
visable, as  they  will  thri\  e where  the  better 
forms  will  not  grow  in  a satisfactory  manner, 
but  our  gardens  might  )>e  much  benefited  Ijy 
planting  the  improved  forms  of  the  strong- 
growing Perpetuals  that  are  now  available  for 
covering  pillars,  porclies,  aud  similar  structures 
of  moderate  height.  The  merits  of  some  of  this 

class  of  Roses  have  yet  to  become  known.  It  is  

not  difficult  to  understand  why  tliey  have  not  among  the 
been  recognised  before.  The 
fault  lies  witli  the  raisers  or  in- 
troducers, as  the  Roses  have 
been  descrilsed  as  climbers  when 
really  tliey  are  not  so.  Now  a 
climbing  Rose  as  ordinarily 
understood  should  mean  that  its 
growth  is  sufficiently  vigorous  to 
cover  a good  deal  of  wall  space, 
which  the  majority  of  the 
climbing  Hybrid  Perpetuals  will 
not  do.  fl’hey  will  send  up 
one  or  two  strong  growtlis 
every  year  from  near  the  crown 
of  the  plant ; but  these  shoots, 
even  when  left  for  two  years, 
do  not  send  out  any  side 
branches  worth  notice.  As  a 
consequence  there  is  nothing 
to  fill  up  the  wall  on  each  side  ; 
moreover,  if  these  vigorous 
shoots  do  not  die  at  the  end 
of  two  years  they  become  so 
weak  that  they  have  to  be  re- 
moved. That  is  so,  at  least,  in 
many  cases  where  the  soil  is  not 
altogether  suitable  for  the 
growth  of  Roses.  But  when  the 
Roses  to  which  I refer  are  used 
for  covering  pillars,  the  young 
shoots  which  annually  spring  up 
from  the  base  of  the  plant  are 
sufficient  to  cover  them.  From 
this  it  will  be  gathered  that  I 
do  not  find  fault  with  the  Roses 
themselves;  it  is  the  description 
that  is  m.isleading.  Leave  out 
the  word  “ climbing  ” when 
describing  their  habits  and 
substitute  “ pillar  ” Roses,  and 
it  will  convey  a correct  idea  of 
their  character  as  regards 
growth.  My  own  garden,  in  a 
small  way,  will  demonstrate  the 
value  of  many  of  the  varieties 
of  Roses  for  covering  pillars,  to 
which  I refer.  At  the  end  of 
1888,  I had  the  following 
well  established  in  pots  selected 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  pil- 
lars : Mme.  Clemence  Joign- 
eaux,  Victor  Verdier,  Bessie 
Johnson,  Jules  Margottin,Mme. 

Nachury,  Souvenir  de  Pierre 
Dupuy,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Magna 
Charta,  Her  Majesty,  Mar4- 
chal  Vaillant,  Charles  Lawson, 
and  Princess  Louise  Victoria. 
planted  at  the  time  stated,  and  many  of  them 
made  shoots  the  following  season,  1889,  each 
varying  m length  from  5 feet  to  8 feet. 

In  some  cases  only  one  shoot  was  then 
made,  and  at  the  most  not  more  than  three. 

It  1 were  asked  to  select  three  of  the  best  of 
those  1 have  mentioned,  I should  name  Souvenir 
e Pierre  Dupuy  (red).  Princess  Louise  Victoria 
(salmon-pink),  and  Jules  Margottiii  (rose).  If 
three  more  only  were  required,  I would  add  the 
o owing:  Mdme.  Clemence  Joigneaux  (rosy- 
ilac),  Victor  Verdier  (dark-rose),  and  Bessie 
Johnson  (blush).  This  selection  might  be  still 
further  extended  by  the  addition  of  Glory  of 
(bnght-crimson,  fine),  and  Cheshunt 
y • hardier  and  more  vigorous-growincf 
®'te  required  for  the  covering  of  arches  as 
well  as  pillars,  they  will  be  found  in  such  kinds 
as  Gloire  do  Dijon,  Waltham  Climbers,  1,  2, 
nd  3,  Aimie  Vibert  (here  figured),  Amadis, 


Dundee  Rambler,  and  Ruga.  The  management 
of  pillar  Roses,  consisting  of  the  climbing  Per- 
petual kinds  here  named  and  others  of  similar 
growth,  is  very  simple  ; all  the  pruning  they 
require  is  to  cut  out  dead  or  exhausted  wood, 
and  to  shorten  back  to  a spur  any  side  branches 
they  may  make.  It  must  be  understood  that 
soil  and  situation  influence  the  growth  of  this 
class  of  Roses  a good  deal  — so  mucli  so,  in  fact, 
that  one-tliird  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  might 
in  some  cases  be  readily  converted  into  pillar- 
plants.  It  is  so  in  a garden  within  a mile  of 
where  I write,  where  the  Perpetuals  have  reached 
to  the  tops  of  poles  14  feet  in  lieight,  and  many 
of  the  others  make  shoots  8 feet  and  more  in 
length  in  one  season.  ,J. 


Rose  Cheshunt  Hybrid.— This  kind  is, 
queen  of  flowers,”  very  conspicuous 
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for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photo;;raph  sent  by  Mrs.  Stafford, 
Waldeck  House,  The  Ridgway,  Enfield. 


Rose  Aimde  Vibert  trained  on  a pillar.  Engraved 


These  were 


for  almost  every  desirable  quality  that  a 
Rose_  should  possess,  its  merits  being  many, 
positive,  and  high,  without  a blemish.  Foliage  : 
Glossy,  abundant,  of  a rich  colour,  and  almost 
evergreen.  Flowers  : Large,  regular,  double, 
and  well-built ; petals  of  good  substance  ; and  it 
opens  freely,  and  keeps  its  colour,  although  de- 
creasing in  quantity  with  expansion.  Perfume  : 
Exquisite.  Habit : Luxuriant  and  free,  willing  to 
climb  when  put  to  it,  content  to  remain  a lowly 
bush  if  preferred.  If  its  flowers  are  somewhat 
pendulous,  it  is  when  they  are  extra  fine  and 
the  flower  shank  extra  long.  Even  this  adds 
to  its  grace,  and  is  protective  against  rain  or  sun, 
and  when  a climber  it  is  advantageous.  With 
care  and  attention  and  good  and  liberal  treat- 
ment it  is  a rapid  grower,  and  when  the  blooms 
are  not  allowed  to  remain  on  when  sufficiently 
open  to  be  gathered  it  will  never  cease  to  charm 
until  surprised  by  winter  frosts. — Charles 
Ellis,  Lyme,  Regis. 


THE  PROPAGATION  OF  ROSES  BY 
CUTTINGS  IN  JULY. 

The  time  is  an  important  factor  in  the  success. 
Insert  growing  cuttings  too  early,  they  fail  for 
lack  of  substance  ; put  them  in  too  late,  they 
have  become  too  inert  for  this  time  and  mode  of 
rooting  freely  ; for  there  is  a tide  in  the  afl'airs 
of  Rose  life  and  growth  which,  taken  at  the 
flood,  leads  on  to  the  good  fortune  of  sure  and 
certain  rooting.  Before  or  behind  it  failure  is 
likely  to  attend  our  efforts,  and  declare  that 
they  shall  not  succeed.  The  possibility,  almost 
certainty  of  roots,  lies  in  the  nutshell  of 
semi-maturity,  an  easy  word  to  write  or  read, 
but  a state  or  condition  which  none  but  experi- 
enced rosarians  can  thoroughly  comprehend. 
The  multiplication  of  words  may  rather  conceal 
than  reveal  mucli  needed  light  on  tliis  subject  ; 
therefore,  it  may  suffice  to  add  that  a semi- 
mature  Rose-shoot  is  endowed 
with  the  power,  and  also,  under 
fostering  conditions,  with  the 
will  of  forcing  roots  on  its  own 
account.  It  has  the  stuff  of 
roots  in  it,  and  it  is  the  business 
of  the  cultivator  to  try  and 
obtain  roots,  in  fact.  Two  or 
three  reasonable  and  necessary 
conditions  are  needful  to  this 
end.  Twoof  the  most  important 
are  staying  properties  and  a 
reserve  of  force  in  the  cutting 
or  its  adjuncts.  These  are  stored 
up  in  the  cutting  itself  or  in 
the  heel,  which  latter  adds  at 
least  fifty,  perhaps  cent.,  per 
cent.,  to  its  chances  of  rooting. 

Semi-maturity  may  be  de- 
fined as  enough  to  the  daily, 
hourly  wants  of  tlie  cuttings, 
with  a margin  of  food  and  force 
to  spare  for  the  production  of 
roots.  Lest,  however,  the  sup- 
ply of  organisable  matter  should 
be  exhausted  before  the  roots 
are  numerous  and  strong 
enough  to  feed  themselves  and 
the  cuttings  also,  it  is  found 
safest  and  best  to  lay  up  extra 
stores  of  food  and ' force  in  the 
heels  of  the  cuttings.  These 
heels  are  pieces  of  older  and 
riper  wood  slipped  off  with  the 
cutting  and  forming  its  base. 
The  best  heel  is  shield  shaped, 
very  like  the  piece  of  wood 
scooped  out  of  a Rose-branch 
in  the  art  of  budding,  only 
deeper  and  larger  if  desired. 
This  with  its  large  proportion 
of  bark,  raw  edges,  and  modi- 
cum of  wood,  either  trimmed  or 
untrimmed,  becomes  tlie  base  of 
the  cutting.  Rose-cuttings  thus 
formed  naturally  as  a rule  con- 
sist of  two  parts,  the  cutting 
from  3 inches  to  C inches  long, 
and  the  heel  of  any  convenient 
size  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
or  so  in  length.  The  substance 
or  thickness  or  depth  of  the 
heel  is  of  less  moment  than  is 
mostly  supposed,  as  its  most 
valuable  properties  lie  on  or 
immediately  under  the  surface 
or  substance  of  the  bark — 
that  is,  in  the  cambium  or  young  wood. 
Rose-cuttings  so  selected  and  formed  are  not 
only  sources  of  food  and  force,  but  centres  of 
life,  and  the  simple  problem  they  present  for 
solution  to  cultivators,  amateur  or  professional, 
is  the  conservation  of  force  and  the  further 
development  and  strengthening  of  life.  For 
example,  they  are  now  cuttings  ; we  wish  to 
make  them  plants.  It  is  also  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  bridge  over  the  interregnum  between 
these  two  estates  in  as  short  a time  as  possible, 
for  Rose-cuttings  especially  at  this  season  that 
do  not  root  rapidly  are  in  imminent  danger  of 
dying  outright.  Hence  the  importance  of 
economising  time  as  well  as  of  utilising  growing 
force.  To  this  end  certain  simple  means  should 
be  employed  to  conserve  force  and  quicken 
growth.  Few  or  no  better  are  known  to  culti- 
vators than 

Partial  shade,  a close  moist  atmosphere,  and 
bottom-heat.  The  first  two  are  conservative 
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forces  only  or  chiefly  ; they  husband  all  the 
resources  of  the  cutting  during  its  transition 
state,  and  give  it  time  to  turn  this  force  into 
new  channels,  viz.,  the  production  of  roots, 
and  these  processes  are  hastened  by  the  addition 
of  bottoindieat.  The  latter,  however,  must 
be  moderate  or  it  will  defeat  its  purpose ; 
as  a rule,  from  5 degs.  to  10  degs.  in  excess  of 
the  top  temperature  is  ample.  Under  such 
favourable  conditions  the  entire  growing  force 
of  the  cutting,  its  stem,  its  leaves,  its  heel  are 
not  merely  conserved,  but  kept  at  work  and 
stimulated  to  work  at  higher  speed  ; and  there 
being  no  other  outlet  for  growth,  that  growth 
naturally  turns  to  the  production  and  multipli- 
cation of  roots.  In  this  sentence,  however,  may 
be  found  the  core  of  success  or  the  cause  of 
failure,  and  these  two  turn  as  much  or  more  on 
physical  conditions  as  on  structure  or  constitu- 
tional qualities.  For  instance,  the  most  perfect 
cuttings  may  be  wrecked  in  a day  or  two  in  a 
dry  atmosphere,  under  the  fierce  glare  of  the 
sun,  or  with  their  heels  burned  in  an  excess  of 
bottom-heat.  Nay,  thousands  are  yearly  ruined 
through  mere  excesses  of  surface  temperature 
over  bottom-heat.  It  seems  an  infinitely  small 
matter  whether  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  cnttings 
should  have  the  most  warmth.  But  on  such 
trifles  hangs  the  vital  question,  whether  Rose- 
cuttings  shall  shoot  up  into  top  growth 
to  their  speedy  destruction,  or  produce  a 
crop  of  healthy  roots  that  shall  convert  them 
into  things  of  beauty  for  many  years. 
The  philosophy  of  the  success  of  this  extra  heat 
on  the  heels  of  Rose-cuttings  may  be  difficult  to 
explain.  Of  far  more  practical  value  than  any 
merely  philosophical  or  physiological  explana- 
tion is  the  fact  that  it  is  so,  and  as  nothing  suc- 
ceeds in  the  rooting  of  Roses  in  July,  or  any 
other  season,  like  success,  the  readers  of  Gar- 
DENIN'O  are  confidently  invited  to  try  this  mode 
of  raising  own-root  Roses  for  themselves. 
Nothing  is  wanted  but  a few 

CoMMo.v  HAND-OL.\ssES,  a Common  pit  or  a 
frame.  Form  a slight  hot-bed,  cover  with  soil, 
Cocoa-fibre-refuse,  sawdust,  or  any  such  clean 
or  handy  material  to  keep  in  steam  ; wait  till 
cool  enongh.  Avoid  excess  of  heat  — from 
60  degs.  to  70  degs.  is  almost  excessive — and 
then  proceed  to  make  and  insert  the  cuttings. 
Use  the  hot-bed  frame  or  glass  lights  to  ensure 
the  shade,  moisture,  warmth  needed,  and  in  a 
period  ranging  from  one  month  to  two  place  in 
pots  or  plant  out  Rose-cuttings  in  quantity. 
The  name  of  pots  suggests  further  and  some- 
what important  practical  instructions  as  to  the 
mode  of  inserting  the  cuttings.  In  pots  is  the 
only  safe  mode  for  amateurs  and  the  surest, 
swiftest  system  for  all.  It  may  seem  absurd  to 
the  initiated  to  affirm  that  success  or  failure  may 
turn  on  whether  Rose-cuttings  are  dibbled  out 
like  Cabbage -plants  all  over  the  surface  of  a 
rooting  bed,  or  are  placed  in  pots,  and  the  latter 
plunged  in  the  same  or  a similar  bed.  But  not 
only  is  this  generally  true,  but  even  the  mode 
of  inserting  the  cuttings  in  the  pots  largely  de- 
termines the  issue.  Place  six  cuttings  with  the 
raw  edges  of  their  heels  closely  abutting  against 
the  side  of  a 4-inch  pot,  and  the  whole  will  root 
freely.  Reverse  the  position  of  the  raw  heels 
towards  the  centre  of  the  pot,  and  few  or  many 
of  them  will  almost  certainly  fail.  Silver  sand 
is  preferable  to  any  soil  or  compost  for  the  mere 
rooting  of  Rose-cuttings,  and  a mixture  of  fine 
Cocoa-nut-fibre  and  sand  over  an  inch  of  drain- 
age is  probably  the  best  rooting  medium.  But 
why  choose  July?  Because  it  is  the  close  of 
our  summer  Rose  harvest  and  the  time  of  semi- 
maturity of  Rose-wood.  The  latter  is  neither 
asleep  nor  awake,  at  rest  nor  in  full  growth. 
The  difference  in  time  between  the  rooting  of 
Rose  cuttings  in  October  or  November  and  the 
rooting  of  them  in  June  or  July,  properly 
understood,  but  reveals  to  cultivators  their 
accelerated  power  over  and  the  greater  cer- 
tainty of  root-production  in  summer,  contrasted 
with  its  slower  and  less  sure  progress  in  winter. 
But  in  practice  there  is  no  need  to  pit  the  one 
against  the  other,  for  the  demand  for  own-root 
Roses  in  the  near  future  is  likely  to  prove  so  in- 
satiable as  to  strain  all  our  powers  and  modes 
of  propagation  to  keep  abreast  of  them. 

F. 

1207.— Devoniensis  Rose  not  flower- 
ing.— “C.”  does  not  say  what  has  been  the 
treatment.  This  Rose  is  a noble  grower,  and 
will  often  assert  this  character  when  neglected 


or  even  insulted  by  compulsory  association  with 
baser  things.  Give  it  fair  play  and  good  treat- 
ment with  proper  drainage,  and  then  it  will  not 
only  grow  but  also  flower,  not  heavily,  but 
what  is  better,  continuously,  and  if  in  a grow- 
ing state  during  frosty  weather  it  must  have  a 
light  protection  ; a tiffany  covering  would  do. 
— C.  E.,  Lyrm  Regis. 

110.').— Rose  and  evergreen  creeper 
for  a west  aspect.— “ Wingham  ” cannot 
adopt  a better  red  Rose  than  Cheshunt  Hybrid 
to  train  on  the  front  of  a honse  facing  west.  On 
that  aspect  I have  had  one  for  years,  which  is  a 
grand  specimen  of  one  of  the  most  sumptuous 
of  all  the  Roses.  Let  him  prepare  the  ground 
now,  if  he  will,  and  plant  from  a pot — one  in  a 
growing  state  and  well  established  — treat  it 
liandsomely,  tend  it  lovingly,  and  it  will  reward 
him  liberally.  As  to  an  evergreen  creeper,  let 
him  select  the  Evergreen  Clematis  indivisa 
lobata.  It  will  grow  throughout  the  year  with 
extraordinary  vigour,  gracefully,  and  flower, 
whenever  weather  permits,  early  in  spring, 
clinging  to  anything  it  can  reach  and  touch,  and 
is  in  every  feature  very  beautiful.— C.  E.,  Lyme 
Regis. 

1206.— Tea  Rose  not  flowering.— It 

will  be  quite  safe  to  place  your  plant  in  the 
open  air  now.  And  if  you  can  shelter  it  from 
severe  frost  prune  it  early  in  the  winter  and 
introduce  into  the  greenhouse  again  at  the  end 
of  February.  The  plant  will  not  want  a larger 
pot  another  year  ; you  may,  however,  give  it 
some  manure-water  when  the  flower-buds 
appear.  When  you  give  the  plant  a larger  pot 
do  so  early  in  the  autumn  and  not  in  the  spring. 
I expect  you  have  kept  your  plant  too  warm, 
Madame  Berard  is  a very  good  variety  for  you 
to  grow  in  your  locality,  as  it  is  hardier  than 
some  of  the  Teas. — J.  C.  C. 

1194.  — Ros63  for  market.  — Next  to 
Mar^chal  Niel,  Niphetos  is  a good  market  Rose. 
There  is  a climbing  variety  which  is  quite  equal 
to  the  old  one,  and  it  is  a much  stronger  grower. 
If  you  require  forced  flowers  you  cannot  do 
better  tlran  add  to  the  above  Safrano,  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  and  Madame  Falcot.  I find  there 
is  a demand  for  bright  red  Roses  early  in  the 
season,  and  to  furnish  them  there  is  no  better 
than  that  old  Perpetual,  General  Jacquimenot. 
Letty  Coles  is  a useful  Tea  Rose,  with  dark 
pink-coloured  flowers,  and  a better  grower  than 
many  in  the  same  section.  Your  selection  of 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  tor  market  is  a very  poor 
one.  Send  word  how  you  intend  to  grow  them — 
whether  under  glass  or  in  the  open  air — and  I 
will  endeavour  to  help  you  with  the  names  of 
the  most  suitable  kinds.  For  open-air  culture 
the  following  are  unsurpassed  when  grown  as 
dwarf  plants : Marie  Van  Houtte,  Madame 
Falcot,  Perlc  de  Lyon,  and  Madame  Eugene 
Verdier:  these  are  all  Teas.  For  late  summer 
and  autumn-flewering  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
is  a very  desirable  Rose  to  grow.  Reve  d’Or  is 
a good  climber,  and  in  some  cases  it  flowers 
freely.— J.  C.  C. 


1210.— Cropping  a cottage  garden.- 

From  the  information  you  send  it  appears  that 
you  had  better  confine  the  front  garden  chiefly 
to  fruit,  as  it  being  somewhat  shaded  bush  fruit 
will  do  better  than  in  vegetables  ; besides  the 
Gooseberries,  Currants  and  Raspberries  you  may 
have  a Strawberry-bed,  which  you  may  plant  at 
once.  The  ground  will  require  digging  up  deep 
and  well  manuring  for  these.  With  regard  to 
the  back  garden  it  is  too  late  now  to  do  much 
for  this  year.  You  should,  however,  get 
it  thoroughly  well  cleaned  up  and  every 
vacant  spot  dug  over.  To  prepare  for  next 
year  you  may  sow  at  the  end  of  the  present 
month,  July,  seeds  of  Ellam’s  Early  Cabbage 
Tripoli  Onions,  and  three  weeks  later  Brown 
Cos  and  Hammersmith  Cabbage  Lettuce.  It  is 
not  too  late  to  sow  Parsley  for  use  early  in  the 
spring.  With  regard  to  other  crops  you  had 
better  get  about  amongst  your  neighbours,  and 
see  what  and  how  they  are  providing.  The 
main  points  to  aim  at  in  such  a competition  as  you 
propose  entering  on  are  cleanliness  and  judicious 
cropping  with  such  vegetables  as  are  most  useful 
in  a cottage.  Variety,  to  a certain  extent,  is 
desirable,  but  confine  your  attention  chiefly  to 
serviceable  crops,  having  each  subject  well 
defined,  so  that  your  garden  does  not  appear  to 
be  always  in  a muddle. — J.  C.  C. 


ORCHIDS, 

THUNIA  MARSHALLIANA. 

The  flowers  sent  by  “ H.  H.”  are  of  this 
species  certainly,  and  his  account  also  con- 
firms my  opinion.  He  says  the  plant  grows 
erect,  like  a Bamboo,  and  it  has  an  enormous 
head  of  bloom  at  its  top,  the  head  bearing  some 
fifteen  flowers.  I do  not  know  quite  about  its 
growth  being  Bamboo-like,  but  it  has  terete 
stems,  which  grow  from  2 feet  to  3 feet  in 
height,  and  it  has  a head  of  large  flowers  at  the 
tip,  the  large  flowers  are  pure-white  in  the 
sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  is  somewhat  trumpet- 
shaped. This  is  yellow,  over  which  are  numer- 
ous forked  and  radiating  pencillings  of  orange- 
red,  the  margin  narrowly  bordered  with  white. 
The  finest  plant  which  I have  seen  this  year 
was  during  a pleasant  walk  round  the  gardens 
of  Cheam  Park,  where  a magnificent  specimen 
was  to  be  seen  in  full  perfection.  Thunias,  of 
which  we  now  have  some  beautiful  kinds,  are 
all  deciduous  Orchids,  and,  what  is  more,  all 
may  be  grown  from  cuttings  of  the  old 
stems  ; they  require  to  be  treated  well,  and 
after  flowering,  and  their  growth  is  completed, 
they  should  have  less  and  less  water  given 
them  until  all  the  leaves  have  fallen.  When  this 
occurs  they  should  be  removed  to  a dry  but 
cooler  position,  having  only  sufficient  water  to 
keep  the  stems  from  shrivelling.  In  the  spring, 
when  the  shoots  begin  to  push  up,  they  will 
require  to  be  taken  out  of  their  old  pots  and  be 
shaken  out  of  the  old  soil,  the  dead  roots  cut 
away,  and  then  the  stems  may  be  repotted  in 
good  fibrous  peat,  a little  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  a 
littledriedcow-mannre.  Theyshould be pottedas 
terrestrial  plants,  and  require  watering  with  care 
until  the  new  growths  are  some  few  inches  high, 
after  which  time  theyrequireanabundantsupply, 
so  that  good  drainage  is  necessary.  When  the 
growth  is  about  half  made  the  old  stems  may  be 
cut  down,  not  quite  close  to  the  ground,  and 
made  into  cuttings,  two  joints  being  left  to  each 
piece.  These  should  be  inserted  round  the  side 
of  a pot,  when  each  will  start  into  growth,  or  at 
least  the  majority  of  them  will.  They  require 
alittleextra  attentionduring  the  first  winter;  but 
as  they  may  bestartedearlyin  the  spring  they  will 
grow  and  frequently  produce  strong  canes, 
which  will  flower  the  second  year.  Thunias  do 
not  require  deep  soil,  but  they  do  like  an 
abundance  of  heat  and  moisture.  They  also 
require  plenty  of  light,  yet  as  their  leaves  are 
thin  they  do  need  shading  from  the  burning 
influence  of  the  sun.  They  are  excellent  plants 
for  growing  through  the  summer  months  with  a 
collection  of  mixed  ornamental  leaved  and 
flowering  stove  plants,  thriving  well  under  the 
conditions  suitable  to  them.  Of  course,  in  the 
winter  they  will  require  to  be  removed  out  of 
the  collection,  and  allowed  to  rest.  The 
flowering  season  may  be  greatly  extended.  I 
have  observed  this  year  that  many  people  had 
them  blooming  in  the  month  of  May,  which  is 
very  early,  and  if  properly  managed  they  may 
be  retarded  so  that  they  will  not  start  into 
growth  much  before  this  time.  So,  therefore,  if 
the  flowering  season  can  be  extended  from  May 
to  September  we  may  have  a five  months’  flower- 
ing time  of  Thunias  instead  of  about  one.  This, 
combined  with  their  striking  from  cuttings, 
renders  them  of  peculiar  interest  and  value  to 
the  amateur.  Beside  T.  Marshalliana  we  have 
T.  Bensoniae,  with  large  flowers  of  a magenta- 
purple  ; T.  alba,  with  white  flowers,  having  a 
lilac  lip  : T.  nivalis,  with  pure-white  flowers ; 
and  T.  Veitchiana,  which  is  a garden  hybrid 
between  Marshalliana  and  T.  Bensonise,  com- 
bining the  beauties  of  both  parents. 

M.S.TT.  Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  PHAL.^NOPSIS, 
The  flowers  sent  by  “ B.  P.”  are  of  a very  nice 
variety  of  this  species.  This  is  now  removed  to 
the  genus  Miltonia  by  the  learned,  but  with  the 
great  majority  of  Orchid  growers  the  old  name 
will  still  be  upheld.  It  is  an  exquisite  little 
gem,  but  it  requires  more  heat  than  the  majority 
of  Odontoglossums  ; indeed,  it  grows  well  under 
the  conditions  given  for  O.  vexillarium,  and  0. 
Roezli ; but  it  is  neither  so  strong  and  robust 
either  in  its  growth  or  its  flowers  as  either  of 
those  species,  but  the  colouring  is  superb,  and  I 
wouldstronglyurge  those  havingastove  tempera- 
I tiu-e  to  grow  it;  but  it  requires  a damp  and  cool 
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bottom  to  stand  upon,  and  it  also  needs  a 
thoroughly  moist  atmosphere.  In  the  flowers 
now  before  me  the  large  flat  lip  has  two  blotches 
of  rich  crimson  on  it,  and  numerous  spots, 
streaks,  and  irregular  lines  of  the  same  colour 
connect  them,  and  the  ground  colour  is  white, 
with  an  emarginate  front.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  similar  to  those  of  O.  vexillarium,  and  are 
pure-white.  In  growth  the  plant  is  slender, 
and  the  leaves  are  narrow  and  grassy. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


JjMLIA  GRANDIS. 

This  is  a beautiful  plant,  whicli,  however,  has 
never  received  the  attention  due  to  it.  It  is 
not  only  quite  distinct  from  any  other  species 
(the  only  kind  which  approaches  it  in  colour  is 
L.  xanthina),  but  I am  of  opinion,  if  it  received 
the  attention  which  many  of  its  allies  do,  such 
as  L.  purpurata  and  Cattleya  Mendelli  and 
C.  Mossire  have  done,  many  new  forms,  and 
probably  a white  variety,  would  come  to  the 
front.  The  introduction  of  the  plant  dates  back 
just  about  forty  years,  and  just  before  my  advent 
to  work  in  the  Orchid-houses  ; but  before  this  I 
knew  some  of  the  principal  kinds  then  in  culti- 
vation, but  I never  saw  the  plant  in  bloom  until 
about  1863.  I cannot  say  I was  taken  with  it 
then— the  size  of  its  flowers  disappointed  me,  as 
did  those  of  Cattleya  maxima ; but  I recently 
noted  some  excellent  forms  in  flower  in  Mr. 
Sanders’  garden  at  St.  Alban’s,  which  have  quite 
altered  my  opinion  respecting  this  species,  and 
I have  little  doubt  but,  as  the  plants  get  stronger 
— say  in  another  year  or  two— they  will  bloom 
magnificently,  and  I look  forward  to  a pure- 
white  form  with  much  pleasure.  Wliy  should 
L.  grandis  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  ? It  is  a 
compact  plant,  having  clavate,  furrowed  bulbs, 
and  a single  strap-shaped,  leathery  leaf.  The 
spike  is  erect,  bearing  four  or  five  flowers,  which 
are  some  4 inches  or  5 inches  across,  the  sepals 
and  petals  being  of  a soft,  buff-yellow,  and  much 
twisted.  The  lip  is  formed  into  a tube  at  the 
base  by  the  rolling  over  of  the  side-lobes.  The 
outside  is  plain-white,  but  within  the  ground- 
colour is  white,  flushed  with  rosy-magenta  in 
the  throat,  and  conspicuously  veined  with  rosy- 
purple,  the  whole  forming  a very  pleasing  flower. 
This  Orchid  is  a native  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bahia,  and  this  district  in  Brazil  is  noted  as 
being  very  warm,  so  that  during  the  growing 
season  the  plants  will  require  to  be  kept  at  the 
warmest  end  of  the  Cattleya-house,  and  whilst 
exposing  them  to  the  full  sun  and  heat,  a nice 
moist  atmosphere  must  be  maintained — thus 
treated,  I have  found  no  difficulty  in  growing 
it.  It  may  also  be  treated  as  a pot-plant,  taking 
care  that  these  are  well  drained.  I trust  these 
remarks  will  suit  the  enquiries  of  “A  Reader  ” 
of  this  paper,  and  I also  trust  he  may  be  the 
fortunate  person  to  find  the  white  one,  and  I 
would  advise  him  not  to  part  with  any  of  the 
plants  he  has  until  they  have  all  flowered. 

Matt.  Bramblij, 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  PESCATOREI. 

I HAVE  some  Orchid-flowers  from  “ B.  H.  P.’ 
w hich  are  rather  indistinguishable,  being  badij 
dried  ; but  they  appear  to  be  of  a poor  form  o 
this  species.  Now  this  is  an  Orchid  long  knowi 
in  gardens,  having  been  discovered  nearly  fift3 
years  ago,  and  for  years  afterwards  it  was  £ 
rare  and  valuable  plant.  It  has  somewhat  tin 
appearance  of  0.  Alexandra,  from  which,  how 
®ver,  it  is  very  distinct  in  the  shape  of  the  lip 
When  first  O.  Alexandra  came  to  this  countn 
it  was  said  to  differ  from  Pescatorei  in  having  £ 
simple  spike  without  branches,  but  we  have  nov 
branching  Alexandras.  It  is  one  of  the  specia 
beauties  in  the  genus,  I consider,  although  nov 
It  has  become  common  ; but  it  is  a curious  fad 
that,  although  Odontoglossums  vary  much  ir 
spotting,  in  size,  and  also  in  the  shape  of  th< 
flowers,  O.  Pescatorei  is  less  variable  than  ani 
kind  I can  name.  Tlie  best  forms  known  oi 
this  species  are  0.  Pescatorei  Veitchianum,  0.  P, 
Bowianum,  and  0.  P.  Sclirochrianum,  the  firsi 
named  being  the  most  profusely  spotted  and  th( 
most  beautiful.  The  typical  plant  has  no  spots 
le  sepals  and  petals,  wlucli  are  white,  ir 
some  varieties  more  or  less  flushed  with  rose 
e hddle-shaped  lip  being  marked  witli  deer 
violet-purple  at  the  base.  The  flowers  an 
rounder  and  more  compact  than  O.  Alexandra! 

e only  variation  which  I have  noted  is  that  tin 
sepals  and  petals  will  come  more  or  less  spotter 


from  time  to  time.  As  regards  management, 
the  house  under  the  south  wall  is  a bad  place 
for  it,  inasmuch  as  it  will  become  too  hot  for  it, 
but  yet  not  so  if  the  same  temperature  is  to  con- 
tinue which  we  were  treated  to  on  July  5th  last, 
but  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  be. 
I much  prefer  a house  leaning  the  reverse  way 
— viz.,  to  the  north.  In  this  a cooler  and 
moister  atmosphere  may  be  maintained,  and 
shade  will  be  obtained  without  obscuring  the 
light.  Indeed,  just  the  same  treatment  suits 
this  plant  as  I have  before  recommended  for  0. 
Alexandra!.  Matt.  Bramble. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

JAPANESE  IRISJIRIS  K.RMPFERI). 
Iris  l.evigata  or  Ksempferi  (see  illustration), 
to  use  a name  by  which  it  is  better  known, 
closes  the  Iris  season  about  now  and  early  in 
August,  and  there  is  no  more  fitting  species  to 
end  the  flowering  period  of  such  a race  as  the 
Iris,  in  which  we  have  an  endless  variation  in 
habit,  characteristics  of  flower,  and  cultivation. 
There  are  few  bad  Irises  and  many  good  kinds, 
as  the  one  we  have  now  under  special  consider- 
ation. This  is  one  of  the  greatest  treasures  we 
have  received  from  Japan,  and,  as  in  that  land 
of  flowers,  we  also  can  grow  it  by  the  rippling 
stream,  the  pond,  lake,  or  brook.  It  is  to  the 
Japanese  what  our  own  beautiful  Water  Flag  is 
to  us  ; it  is  their  great  waterside  plant,  and  in  a 
few  photographs  in  my  possession  of  glimpses 


of  Japanese  scenery,  the  noble  Iris  Krempferi 
can  be  discerned  sending  up  its  spikes  of  flowers 
above  the  Reeds  and  waterside  plants  that 
abound  in  Japan.  We  want  such  a condition 
of  things  to  exist  here.  There  are  too  many 
closely  shorn  banks  in  English  gardens,  and 
seldom  are  the 

Waterside  plants  made  the  good  use  of  tliey 
might  be.  I was  charmed  with  some  photo- 
graphs I saw  recently  of  breaks  of  Iris  Kremp- 
feri  taken  in  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson’s  Wey bridge 
garden,  and  if  those  who  have  just  as  good 
opportunities  would  grow  such  water-loving 
plants  amongst  the  Reeds  and  Sedges  that 
usually  monopolise  all  the  space  we  should  be 
great  gainers,  as  there  are  few  more  beautiful 
bids  of  garden  scenery  than  a fringe  of  flowers 
and  Sedges  to  a pond  or  brook,  or  whatever 
piece  of  water  it  may  be.  An  English  brook 
fringed  with  the  golden  flowers  of  the  common 
Iris  is  always  worth  imitating  in  the  artificial 
garden,  and  if  gardeners  and  others  would  form 
their  ideas  more  from  such  natural  models 
there  would  be  fewer  paltry,  tasteless  effects  in 
gardens.  It  is  not  only  I.  Kiempferi  that  may 
be  used  thus,  though  by  its  nature  this  is  one  of 
the  best,  as  there  are  the  Siberian  Iris  and  its 
several  beautiful  varieties  that  will  flourish 
there,  and  then  we  have  the  many  lovely  forms 
of  I.  spuria.  From  one  genus  alone  we  have  a 
good  selection  of  the  finest  flowers  for  the 
enrichment  of  the  waterside  bank.  I was  read- 
ing a communication  the  other  day  from  a man 
who  complained  of  the  failure  of  Iris  Ksemp- 
feri,  and  finished  up  by  mentioning  that  he  had 
the  plants  in  a border.  Here  was  the  secret  of 
the  failure — 


Want  op  water.  It  is  as  unreasonable  to 
try  and  grow  plants  without  soil  as  to  expect 
Iris  Ka^mpferi  to  flourish  and  flower  properly 
without  moisture  at  its  roots.  But  this  does 
not  preclude  those  who  have  no  streamside  or 
pond  from  growing  this  Japanese  Flag.  It  may 
be  planted  in  a common  border,  even  though 
naturally  dry,  but  it  is  necessary  to  give  the 
clumps  of  Iris  copious  draughts  of  water.  The 
plant  is  not,  as  many  suppose,  particular  as  to 
soil  ; but  the  plants  may  be  grown  in  strong 
loam,  and  they  will  do  equally  as  well  in 
peat,  although  the  more  solid  staple  is  the  best. 
It  seeds  freely,  and  seedlings  show  an  interesting 
variation,  while  stock  of  any  particular  kind 
that  it  is  desired  to  increase  may  be  divided, 
though  it  is  not  wise  to  disturb  the  clumps  too 
often,  as,  like  many  other  plants,  I.  Krempferi 
has  a dislike  to  frequent  disturbance  at  the 
root.  When  it  is  done  great  care  should  be 
taken.  The  best  times  are  the  autumn  and 
spring,  and  in  the  case  of  imported  roots  the 
spring  is  the  season  to  select  for  planting. 
When  gardeners  have  learnt  to  grow  the 
Kfempfer’s  Flag  in  its  proper  position,  our 
gardens  will  be  made  more  interesting,  beauti- 
ful, and  natural.  C. 


Decided  colours  in  Sweet  Williams. 

— I fear  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  secure  a race 
of  Sweet  Williams  which  shall  give  in  the 
flowers  decided  colours,  without  any  tendency 
to  run  into  each  other  or  produce  parti-coloured 
blossoms.  I have  worked  hard  to  secure  selec- 
tions of  the  kind  suggtsted,  but  with  no  good 
results.  Perhaps  over  a large  area  of  ground  it 
may  be  possible  to  plant  white,  pink,  red, 
purple,  and  crimson  seifs  so  remote  from  each 
other,  and  to  rogue  hard  so  as  to  have  the 
colours  fixed,  but  I am  not  certain  that  such 
results  will  follow.  It  is  not  difficult  to  keep 
any  one  strain  pure  where  no  others  are  grown 
in  the  immediate  locality,  as,  for  instance,  dark 
seifs,  sueh  as  the  bronze-leaved  variety  the  root- 
growers  for  market  produce  in  large  quantities, 
or  the  Auricula-eyed  strain,  or  Hunt’s  ringed 
strain  with  smooth  edges  ; but  generally  the 
ordinary  grower  of  Sweet  Williams  does  not 
mass  them,  but  grows  plants  singly  about  the 
garden  borders,  and  as  each  plant,  of  course, 
produces  identical  flowers,  whatever  they  may 
be  in  colour,  there  is  in  such  case  no  confusion. 
I have  endeavoured  rather  to  produce  a strain 
which  will  contain  in  the  flowers  as  much 
variety  as  possible,  since  I have  found  that  selec- 
tion of  special  forms  seems  to  be  so  hopeless. 
None  of  the  flowers  appear  to  my  taste  to  be 
showier  than  are  the  pretty  and  exceedingly 
varied  mottled  forms  ; indeed,  of  self.  Auricula- 
eyed, ringed,  and  mottled  flowers  it  is  possible 
now  to  produce  infinite  variety  associated  with 
excellent  pips  and  large  heads  or  trusses.  To 
secure  a good  show  from  Sweet  Williams  the 
plants  should  be  dibbled  out  from  the  seed-bed 
as  early  as  possible,  so  that  before  the  winter 
comes  they  may  form  good  clumps  and  carry 
each  some  10  or  12  heads  of  flowers. — D. 

Tuberous  Begonias  for  bedding.— 

These  are  steadily  increasing  in  favour  for  this 
ourpose,  and  as  their  cultivation  is  getting  to 
be  more  thoroughly  understood  we  may 
look  for  far  better  results  in  the  future.  The 
error  into  which  novices  fall  with  these  beauti- 
ful flowers  is  that  of  starting  them  too  soon  in 
the  season,  and  thereby  getting  them  into  good- 
sized  plants  by  the  end  of  May,  when  they  are 
planted  out,  and  when  they  are  certain  to  get 
very  severe  checks  to  their  growth  by  reason  of 
cold  nights  and  cutting  easterly  winds,  which 
prevail  at  intervals  even  in  the  most  favourable 
season.  All  this  can  be  avoided,  and  far  less 
trouble  incurred,  by  simply  starting  the  tubers 
in  boxes  of  light  soil,  so  that  they  are  sprouted 
like  seed  Potatoes,  and  by  planting  them  about 
the  middle  of  May  in  well-prepared  ground,  and 
covering  the  sprouts  quite  over,  they  will  come 
up  strongly  and  grow  away  without  any  check. 
If  planted  about  1 foot  apart  each  way,  they 
will  soon  cover  the  soil  and  make  a splendid  dis- 
play the  whole  season,  for  whether  the  season 
prove  tropical  or  cool  and  moist,  the  Begonias 
will  continue  to  flower  without  intermission. 
To  keep  up  a stock  of  healthy  tubers  a good 
batch  of  seedlings  should  be  grown  every  year. 
Sow  the  seed  in  light,  sandy  soil  in  March,  and 
as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  prick 
them  off  into  single  pots  or  boxes  and  grow  on 
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in  gentle  lieaf.  Although  they  will  not  make 
large  plants  the  first  season,  they  will  make 
good  bulbs  for  another  season’s  work,  either  for 
pot-culture  or  bedding.  The  largest- flowered 
varieties  may  be  selected  for  pot-culture,  as  in 
bedding-out  brilliant  colours  and  an  abundance 
of  medium-sized  blooms  are  of  far  more  import- 
ance than  very  large  blooms. — G. 

Thrips  on  Irises. — I have  noticed  recently 
questions  and  answers  as  to  blight  on  out-of-door 
Irises.  A short  time  back  a large  number  of  my 
Iris  Kpempferi,  at  Wisley,  were  attacked  by 
thrips,  which  seemed  spreading  very  fast.  My 
gardener  dipped  the  buds  in  a weak  solution  of 
Gishurst  compound.  This  arrested  the  mischief. 
Probably  other  insecticides  would  have  given 
similar  results.  I have  never  known  the 
Irises  attacked  before.  This  certainly  seems  a 
year  in  which  every  description  of  blight  is 
unusually  abundant. — George  H.  Wilsox. 

1198.— Unhealthy  Christmas  Roses. 

— You  had  better  allow  your  plants  to  remain  as 
they  are  until  the  autumn.  Even  then  it  is 
doubtful  from  what  you  say  about  them  if  they 
will  be  of  any  use  for  flowering  the  coming  season. 
It  appears  that  your  soil  is  not  very  suitable  for 
them  ; if  that  is  so,  you  had  better  grow  them 
altogether  in  tubs,  making  a suitable  compost  for 
them,  using  one-half  leaf-soil  and  one-half  good 
loam  ; unless  the  roots  are  in  a very  bad  state  it 
is  not  necessary  to  wash  them.  You  had  better 
cut  away  any  decaying  roots  before  you  plant 
them  again.  During  the  summer  place  them  in 
a partially  shady  place. — J.  C.  C. 

1181.— Manure  for  Carnations.— There 
is  nothing  better  for  Carnations  than  weak 
liquid-manure  made  from  sheep-droppings  or 
sheep  and  cow-manure  mixed.  Very  strong 
stimulants  may  cause  the  flowers  to  come  coarse 
and  not  true  in  colour.  After  this  time  the  grass 
should  be  in  condition  for  layering,  and  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  getting  the  work  done.  Sur- 
round each  plant  with  a mound  of  sandy  soil, 
into  which  each  shoot  after  being  operated  on 
should  be  pegged  down  firmly  and  covered 
2 inches  deep  with  the  compost.  Strip  off  two 
leaves  from  the  bottom  of  the  shoot.  Make  a 
cut  half  an  inch  or  so  long  through  a joint. 
Make  a hollow  place  in  the  soil  and  peg  the 
shoot  into  it.  It  will  not  take  so  long  to  do  it 
as  it  does  to  write  about  it.  Keep  the  soil 
moist  to  encourage  roots  to  form,  and  in  October 
take  the  layers  off  the  old  plants,  and  either  pot 
in  small  pots  or  plant  in  beds  in  the  open  air. — 
E.  H. 

1109.— Destroying  Couch  Grass  on  a lawn. 
—The  best  and  cheapest  plan  is  to  returt  the  lawn.— E.  H. 

1170.— Sowing  seeds  of  Pyrethrums.— I would 
rather  have  sown  the  seeds  in  April,  if  blooming  plants  are 
wanted  next  year,  though  it  is  probable  some  of  the  plants 
may  flower  if  the  seeds  are  sown  at  once  in  good  s.oil, 
shaded,  and  kept  moist,  tot^isten  germination,  and  pricked 
off  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle. — E.  H. 

To  make  good-sized  plants  for  next  year  the  seed 

should  be  sown  in  pans  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  pricked  out 
into  a prepared,  shady  border  when  2 inches  or  3 inches 
high  ; but  even  if  sown  indoors  in  March  and  planted  out 
in  May  a few  good  blooms  will  be  produced  the  same  year. 
— A.  G.  Butler. 


1167.— Cottage  fruit  and  flower  club. 

— The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  call  a public  meet- 
ing to  discuss  the  matter.  This  usually  excites 
general  interest  and  obtains  a notice  in  the  local 
press,  which  is  a great  help  in  gathering  in  sub- 
scriptions later  on.  As  these  things  cannot  be 
worked  without  money,  and  as  hole-and-corner 
work  don’t  pay,  the  committee  and  officers 
should  be  elected  at  the  public  meeting.  After 
the  society  is  fairly  started,  it  is  a good  plan  to 
obtain  copies  of  rules,  &c.,  from  other  kindred 
societies  in  the  district  or  elsewhere,  and  any 
secretary  will  gladly  render  assistance  by  send- 
ing copies  of  schedules,  rules,  &c.,  and  these 
will  be  a great  help  in  carrying  out  the  prelimi- 
nary arrangements.  It  is  generally  the  custom 
toget  hold  of  influential  people  to  act  as  president 
and  vice-presidents,  for  the  sake  of  the  pecuniary 
help  their  names  bring ; but  the  committee  should 
be  mainly  composed  of  business  men,  with  some 
love  for  and  some  knowledge  of  gardening,  and 
should  not  exceed  a dozen  in  number.  From 
this  committee  small  sub-committees  should  be 
taken  to  draw  up  rules,  arrange  schedules,  look 
after  financial  matters,  and  make  arrangements 
for  holding  the  first  show.  It  is  almost  too  late 
to  start  now  for  a show  this  summer,  though 
there  is  time  to  get  up  a Chrysanthemum  show, 
with  which  might  be  connected  a fruit  and  vege- 


table show  in  November.  There  is  a good  deal 
of  work  to  do — more  than  appears  on  the  face 
of  it — to  establish  a successful  society.  To  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  a summer  show, 
the  committee  should  get  to  work  early  in  the 
new  year,  so  that  intending  exhibitors  may  have 
timely  notice.  If  it  is  intended  to  form  a club 
for  the  discussion  of  matters  horticultural,  early 
in  the  year  is  the  best  time  to  make  a start,  as 
cottage  gardeners  have  more  leisure  then.  Such 
societies  or  clubs  might  do  good  work  in  every 
parish.— E.  H. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

THE  SNOWDROP-TREE  (HALESIA 
TETRAPTERA). 

This  pretty  shrub,  which  obtains  its  popular 
name  from  the  supposed  resemblance  of  its 
drooping  white  blossoms  to  those  of  the  common 
Snowdrop,  has  recently  gone  out  of  bloom,  and 
when  in  good  condition  is  so  thickly  crowded 
with  the  long  racemes  of  snowy  flowers  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  attract  attention.  It  is  indeed  a 
remarkably  floriferous  subject,  and  when  in 
blossom  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  shrubs 
of  its  class.  In  habit  and  foliage  it  greatly 
resembles  the  Mock  Orange  or  Syringa  (Phila- 
delphus),  but  the  inflorescence  differs-  in  that 
the  individual  flowers  are  smaller  and  disposed 
in  a drooping,  one-sided  raceme,  and  also  in 
being  quite  devoid  of  perfume.  In  a Welsh 
garden  I know  there  are  several  fine  bushes 
between  10  feet  and  12  feet  in  height,  and  every- 
one of  the  hundreds  of  shoots  were  recently 
terminated  by  a spike  of  bloom  ; I also  saw  a 
fine  specimen  in  a garden  near  here  (West 
Sussex)  lately,  which  I could  not  help 
stopping  to  admire,  but  though  found  here  and 
there  it  is  by  no  means  a common  plant.  How 
strange  it  is  that  such  exquisite  subjects  are 
overlooked,  while  people  persist  in  cramming 
their  gardens  with  formal  and  comparatively 
unlovely  Laurels,  Aucubas,  Privets,  Hollies, 
and  small  Conifers  1 Cuttings  of  this  plant 
root  readily  in  the  spring.  I stuck  a dozen 
or  so  of  the  young  flowerless  side-shoots  in  pots 
a few  weeks  ago,  and  placed  them  in  a very 
gently-heated  house,  and  nearly  everyone  has 
rooted,  and  is  now  making  rapid  growth. 

B.  C.  R. 


PLANTS  FOR  COVERING  TREE  STEMS. 
Boles  of  trees  are  often  considered  unsightly, 
and  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  cover  them  with 
some  kind  of  plant  other  than  Ivy.  There  is 
not  a wide  range  of  subjects  to  choose  from,  but 
there  is  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  purposes. 
Rampant-growing  Roses  are  perhaps  the  best, 
as  they  are  of  quick  growth,  and  when  in  flower 
make  very  beautiful  objects ; and  in  addition 
they  give  but  little  trouble  after  they  are 
once  established.  Regular  supplies  of  water 
should  be  given  for  the  first  summer  after  they 
are  planted,  for  the  reason  that  the  soil  is 
generally  very  dry  in  such  positions,  and  if  the 
plants  are  not  attended  to  in  regard  to  root 
moisture,  they  will  make  no  progress.  Whether 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  roots  some  fresh 
soil  to  start  in,  it  is  difficult  to  say  without 
seeing  the  position  ; but  in  the  ease  of  very  old 
trees  the  probability  is  that  it  will  be  so.  Any 
labour  spent  in  this  direction  will  no  doubt  be 
attended  with  better  results  than  where  no  fresh 
soil  has  been  added.  There  is  very  little  reason, 
if  any,  to  fear  that  the  roots  of  the  trees  will  be 
injured  by  taking  out  a barrow-load  of  earth, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  fresh  soil  mixed  with 
some  well-rotted  manure  would  be  sufficient  to 
give  the  climbing  plant  a good  start.  The 
best  Roses  for  covering  large  boles  of  trees  are  the 
Ev'eroreen  Roses  (R.  sempervirens),  as  they 
are  hardy  and  retain  their  foliage  through  a 
good  part  of  the  winter  ; and  they  also  grow 
vigorously  and  flower  profusely,  and  if  the 
growth  is  thinned  out,  and  the  long  strong 
shoots  of  the  previous  year  left  their  whole 
length,  they  arch  over  in  a most  graceful 
manner,  and  flower  down  to  their  very  points. 
F61icit6  Perp4tu4e  is  the  best  known  variety  in 
this  section  of  Roses.  It  produces  very  large 
clusters  of  creamy-white  flowers,  which,  although 
small,  are  very  double.  Flora  bears  flesh- 
coloured  flowers,  and  therefore  is  useful  for  the 
sake  of  variety.  The  Ayrshire  Roses  are  per- 
haps the  most  suitable  when  there  is  much 
space  to  cover,  especially  when  there  are  large 


naked  branches  on  which  the  growth  of  the 
Roses  can  be  loosely  trained.  Clematis  montana 
has  few  equals  amongst  deciduous-flowering 
creepers  for  covering  tree  stems,  ns  it  grows 
rapidly,  and  bears  training  or  pruning  without 
injury.  But  it  is  when  it  is  allowed  to  extend 
in  its  own  way  from  branch  to  branch,  with  here 
and  there  some  growth  dangling  in  the  air,  that 
it  is  most  effective.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  this  phase  of  gardening  is  so  much  neg- 
lected in  the  majority  of  places.  One  would  not 
require  to  search  far  in  established  gardens 
before  they  found  plenty  of  conspicuous  tree 
boles  that  would  be  improved  in  appearance  if 
if  some  kind  of  climbing  plant  encircled  the 
naked  stems.  Where  there  is  not  room  for  very 
vigorous  growing  subjects,  there  are  several 
forms  of  the  sweet-smelling  Honeysuckles  that 
may  be  treated  in  this  way.  J. 

1166.— Striking  Laurel  and  hardy 
Fuchsia  cuttings. — The  Fuchsia  cuttings 
would  strike  freely  now  under  a handlight  in 
sandy  soil  in  a shady  position,  or  even  without 
the  handlight  they  will  form  roots  in  the  shade. 
Put  in  the  Laurel  cuttings  in  October  early  in 
the  month  ; they  will  root  best  on  the  north  side 
of  a fence  or  w’all.  They  must  be  planted  firmly 
and  should  not  be  too  large,  not  more  than 
6 inches  to  8 inches  long.  It  will  be  an  advan- 
tage if  a heel  of  last  year’s  wood  can  be  had  at 
the  base  of  the  cutting. — E.  H. 

You  can  strike  these  now.  Take  off  the  pieces  just 

below  a joint,  and  insert  to  half  their  length  in  light  soil 
in  a cold  frame,  pressing  the  earth  firmly  round  the  stems. 
Or  if  inserted  round  the  edge  of  a pot  and  kept  in  a warm 
house,  they  will  start  even  more  rapidly  into  growth. — 
A.  G.  Butler. 

1203.— Replanting  Laurels  and  Hol- 
lies.— The  best  time  to  move  Hollies  is  in 
April,  just  before  the  buds  burst  into  growth. 
But  in  good  holding  soils,  where  a ball  can  be 
obtained.  Hollies  may  be  moved  almost  any 
time.  I have  seen  a Holly  hedge  moved  in  July, 
and  not  a plant  suffered,  but  it  is  best  not  to 
run  any  risk  in  the  case  of  handsome  specimens 
like  those  named.  Laurels  may  be  moved  at 
the  same  time. — E.  H. 

nil.— Position  for  Honeysuckles.— 

These  succeed  on  almost  any  aspect,  but  as  far 
as  I remember  they  prefer  a rather  shady  posi- 
tion, such  as  a wall  facing  north,  north-east,  or 
north-west ; at  any  rate,  I know  several  fine 
plants  so  situated  that  bloom  abundantly,  and 
could  not  well  do  better.  The  finest  masses  I 
have  ever  found  in  the  woods,  &c.,  were  also 
always  in  shady  positions. — B.  C.  R. 

1121.— Clematis  dying.— If  you  will  dig 
up  and  examine  your  plants  I expect  you  will 
find  that  the  roots  have  never  struck  away  from 
the  tightly- coiled  mass  in  which  they  left  the 
pot.  I have  known  these  plants  linger  in  this 
way  for  two  or  three  years  and  perish  at  last 
simply  because  the  roots  were  never  uncoiled, 
and  were  thus  unable  to  get  hold  of  the  fresh 
soil.  When  planted  out  from  pots  the  roots 
should  always  be  carefully  uncoiled,  laid  out, 
and  covered  with  2 inches  or  3 inches  of  nice 
free  soil,  and  they  will  become  established  and 
grow  away  riglit  enough. — B.  C.  R. 

1164.— Propagating  Buddlea  globosa.— Cut- 
tings of  the  young  wood  under  a handlight  in  sandy  soil 
in  a shady  pasition  put  in  now  will  form  roots  during  the 
autumn.  I have  rooted  the  young  shoots  when  about 
2 inches  or  3 inches  long  in  gentle  heat  in  spring. — E.  H. 

1179.— Heather  for  thatching.— Prob- 
ably the  autumn  is  the  best  time  for  cutting 
Heather  for  the  purpose  required,  but  it 
does  not  matter  much  when  it  is  cut.  I have 
seen  it  used  in  both  the  green  and  dry  state  with 
about  the  same  results.  The  person  who  puts 
it  on  will  vote  for  using  it  green,  as  better  work 
can  be  done  with  it  than  when  it  is  dry.  If 
you  put  on  a sufficient  thickness  of  Heather— 8 
inches  thick  will  not  be  too  much — you  will  not 
require  to  use  straw  with  it. — J.  C.  C. 

1182. — Destroying  moles. — I have  had 
no  experience  in  poisoning  moles,  but  I have  in 
trapping  them,  and  I have  found  that  it  is  no 
use  to  set  a trap  in  loose  soil,  as  the  mole  is  sure 
to  evade  the  trap ; whereas,  if  it  is  placed  in 
hard  ground,  success  is  almost  certain.  With  a 
piece  of  pointed  iron-rod  find  the  run — if  the 
ground  is  quite  hard — just  before  it  enters  the 
garden,  or,  still  better,  find  where  it  crosses  a 
path.  I need  scarcely  add  tliat  when  the 
pointed  rod  enters  the  run  it  slips  down  easily. 
— L.  C.  K. 
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GARDEN  AND  PLANT  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
We  beg  to  announce  another  competition,  when 
prizes  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than  Fifty 
Guineas  will  be  awarded. 

The  subjects  selected  may  be  : Garden  land- 
scapes ; fine  or  picturesque  trees  ; plants,  parti- 
cularly of  hardy  kinds ; Ferns  ; Roses  ; cut 
flowers,  prettily  arranged  ; our  best  fruits  on 
the  branch  or  branches,  not  in  dishes  ; standard 
vegetables  ; good  flower  and  rock-gardens,  or 
any  other  object  of  special  interest  in  a garden. 

What  to  avoid. — Cut  flowers  or  plants  should 
not  be  arranged  in  vases  with  patterns  on  them. 
Backgrounds  should  be  plain,  so  as  not  to  come 
into  competition  with  the  beautiful  flowers,  and 
thus  introduce  an  element  of  confusion,  which 
is  objectionable.  Figures  of  men  or  women, 
barrows,  watering-pots,  rakes,  hoes,  rollers,  and 
other  implements,  iron  railings,  wires,  or  iron 
supports  of  any  kind,  also  labels,  especially  those 
made  of  zinc  {which  should  be  removed  when  the 
photograph  is  being  taken),  and  all  like  objects 
should  be  omitted  from  these  photographs.  The 
intention  is  to  show  the  full  beauty  of  the  subject 
taken,  and  this  cannot  be  done  well  when  the 
photographer  is  confused  by  other  considerations. 
Dwarf  flowers  are  ineffective  when  taken  directly 
from  above  ; the  camera  should  be  brought  low 
down  for  such  subjects.  Photographs  should  be 
mounted  singly,  and  not  several  on  a card. 
They  should  not  be  mounted  on  cards  with 
black  backs,  and  the  photographs  should  not  be 
less  in  size  than  5 inches  by  4 inches.  Many  of 
the  photographs  sent  in  for  our  last  competition 
were  much  overcrowded. 

The  following  are  the  rules  to  be  observed  by 
all  competitors  : — 

First.— The  photographs  ma.v  be  of  objects  in  the  pos- 
session of  either  the  sender  or  oth  rs  ; but  the  source 
whence  they  are  obtained  must  be  stated,  and  none  sent 
the  copyright  of  which  is  open  to  question.  There  is  no 
limit  as  to  number,  and  no  fee  to  pay.  The  Editor  is  to 
have  the  right  of  engraving  and  publishing  any  of  the 
chosen  photographs.  For  engraving,  photographs  are 
preferred  when  printed  on  albumenized  paper. 

Second. — The  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  together 
with  the  name  and  description  of  the  object  shown,  should 
be  plainly  written  in  ink  on  the  back  of  each  photograph. 
This  is  important,  and  should  be  attended  to. 

Third. — All  communications  relating  to  the  competition 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  and  marked  “Photo- 
graphic Competition.”  All  competitors  wishing  their 
photographs  returned  if  not  successful,  must  enclose 
postage  stamps  of  sufficient  value  lor  that  purpose. 

List  of  Prizes. 

First  Prize  for  the  best  collec-j  r, 
tion  of  garden  photographs / Guineas. 

Second  prize Four  Guineas. 

Third  prize Three  Guineas. 

For  each  photograph  selected  from  the  non- 
winning lots  a prize  of  half-a-guinea  will  be  given. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  offer  the  following 
special  prizes 

Flowering  Plants. — A special  prize  of  five 
guineas  to  the  sender  of  the  best  collection  of 
photographs  of  flowering  plants,  hardy  or  half- 
hardy,  taken  whilst  growing  in  the  open  air.  This 
series  may  include  flowering  shrubs  of  all  sorts. 

Garden  Fruits. — A special  prize  of  five 
guineas  for  the  best  collection  of  photographs 
of  any  of  our  good  garden  fruits  : Grapes, 
Peaches,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  &c., 
or  bush-fruits,  to  be  shown  on  the  branches,  not 
in  dishes. 

Standard  Vegetables.— A special  prize  of 
three  guineas  for  the  best  collection  of  photo- 
graphs of  standard  vegetables. 

In  order  to  give  all  readers  ample  time  to 
prepare  good  photographs  the  competition  will 
be  kept  open  until  the  last  Saturday  in  October. 

1188.— Bulbs  for  New  South  Wales. 

— You  cannot  do  better  than  send  the  bulbs  as 
soon  as  they  are  to  be  obtained  from  the  bulb 
merchant,  or  if  you  have  them  in  your  own 
garden  you  may  take  them  up  at  once  and 
dispatch  them.  If  properly  packed  in  a tin  case 
there  should  be  no  risk  of  their  dying.  Last 
November  I sent  to  the  same  colony  a variety 
^ hardy  herbaceous  plants  and  an  Orchid 
D6nclrobium  nobile.  Only  to-day  .1  roceivod 
information  that  they  had  arrived,  and  out  of 
some  thirty  plants  only  one  had  died  ; these 
were  securely  packed  in  a tin  case  and  sent  bv 
Parcel  Post.— J.  C.  C. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

QaeBtlons.— QtMries  cGici  answers  are  inserted  in 
GARDENINfl/ree  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here^  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  he  Nearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  arid  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  27,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Pubdisuer. 
The  riame  and  address  of  the  sender  a/re  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  jiress  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  fw/iicA,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  he  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  anstvers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


1231. — Saving  Cucumber-seed.— How  can  good 
fertile  seed  be  best  obtained  from  Cucumbers  ?— Alpha. 

1232.  — Watering  Tomatoes.  — Do  Tomatoes 
require  watering  on  the  foliage  when  the  fruit  is  setting, 
or  only  at  the  roots  ?— J.  M. 

1233.  — Paper  as  manure. — Can  old  newspapers, 
&o.,  be  prolitably  utilised  in  this  way?  Are  there  any 
manurial  properties  in  paper?— Beta. 

1234. — Liquid-manure  for  GHadioli.— Will  some- 
one please  tell  me  whether  Gladioli  do  better  with  or 
without  liquid-manure  ? — Cornflower. 

1235. — Red  clirubing  Rose.— Will  someone  please 
to  name  a red  climbing  Rose,  quick  growing,  for  the  front 
of  a house,  western  exposure? — Tartan. 

1236. — Dissolving  gutta-percha.— Would  anyone 

kindly  advise  me  how  to  dissolve  (into  liquid)  gutta-percha, 
so  as  to  repair  leather  wading  books,  and  how  to  apnlv  it’ 
— M G vu  y ■ 

1237. — Pot  culture  of  a Honeysuckle.— I am 
trjing  one  of  these  in  a pot,  but  it  shows  no  signs  of  flower- 
ing. How  should  it  be  treated  ? Should  it  be  cut  back  ; 
and  if  so,  when  ? — Beta. 

1238.  — Grasses  for  winter  decoration.  — 
Having  raised  some  ornamental  Grasses  with  a view  to 
keeping  them  through  the  winter,  I should  be  glad  to  learn 
the  best  way  to  do  so  ? — W.  W. 

1239. — Carrots  withering  away.— My  Carrots 
are  all  withering  away.  There  are  worms  at  the  roots. 
Will  someone  please  to  say  if  anything  can  be  done  to  save 
the  rest  of  the  crop  ? — Highlander. 

1240. — Mushrooms  on  street  sweepings.— 
Would  someone  kindly  inform  me  if  a bed  composed  of 
street  sweepings  would  be  likely  to  produce  Mushrooms, 
and  if  so,  under  what  conditions? — G.  W. 

1241. — Cucumbers  for  seed.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  how  long  a Cucumber  intended  for  seed  ought  to 
remain  on  the  plant,  and  when  cut,  how  long  it  ought  to 
be  kept  before  the  seeds  are  removed  ? — E.  W. 

1242  —Pegging  down  Roses.— If  I were  to  plant 
two  or  three  Roses  in  a small  bed  now  and  peg  them 
down,  would  they  cover  it  by  spring?  Any  information 
on  the  subject  will  greatly  oblige.— Ig.norance. 

1243. — Destroying  crickets.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  the  mole-cricket  ? I 
have  tried  paratfin-oil  and  water,  but  it  does  not  keep  them 
away,  and  it  is  a valuable  rockery  that  they  are  in. — 
Parkstone. 

1244. — Propagating  Scarlet  Trumpet  Honey- 
suckle.— vvill  someone  please  to  tell  me  when  is  the 
right  time  to  take  cuttings  or  slips  of  this  Honeysuckle  ? 
Any  information  also  as  to  treatment  will  be  welcome’- 
Tartan. 

1245. — Stimulants  for  Cucumbers.— Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  if  I ought  to  apply  liquid-manure  to 
my  Cucumber-plants,  as  they  are  in  full  bearing  ? If  so, 
what  sort,  and  how  much  to  be  used  to  the  gallon  ?— 
Cucumber. 

1246. — Erecting  and  removing  a green- 
house.—Can  I erect  a greenhouse  at  the  back  of  my 
house  in  Walsall,  and  remove  it  at  any  time  without  the 
consent  of  my  landlord  ? I want  to  grow  “ stuff  ” in  it  for 
market. — Nemo. 

1247. — Hydrangeas  not  flowering.— Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of  my  Hydrangeas  showing  no 
sign  of  flowering  either  this  or  last  year  ? They  have 
every  attention,  are  in  6-inch  pots  in  a greenhouse,  and 
look  very  healthy. — M.  F. 

1248. — Palms  for  a verandah.—  I have  a verandah 
facing  the  south,  10  feet  high,  11  feet  long,  and  6 feet 
wide,  which  is  heated  from  September  until  May  with  a 
small  oil-stove.  Will  someone  please  inform  me  if  Palms 
will  grow  well  in  it,  if  so  what  kinds  ?— B.  A. 

1249. — Treatment  of  Poinsettla  pulcher- 
rima.— Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  proper 
treatment  for  Poinsettia  pulcherrima?  I hai’e  had  a plant 
for  some  time  which  has  lately  lost  all  its  leaves,  and  seems 
to  be  getting  smaller  and  shrinking. — M.  B.  G. 

1250. — Seedling  Briers.— I shall  be  much  obliged 
to  “ J.  C.  C.,”  or  any  9ther  authority  on  this  subject,  for 
full  information  for  raising  the  above  for  budding  to  make 
bush  Roses,  the  best  time  to  get  and  prepare  the  seed,  how 
to  sow  it.  and  when  ready  tor  budding,  treatment,  &o.  ?— 
H.  S. 

1251  —Worms  on  Strawberries.— i have  a g-ood 
bed  of  President  Strawberries,  which  produced  a fair  crop 
last  year— their  first  season  of  bearing.  I was  nob  negligent 
of  them  in  the  winter  and  spring,  and  manured  them 
liberalI3^  They  are  now  bearing  large  fruit  quite  up  to 
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ray  expectations.  Of  course,  the  rain  has  drawn  up  plenty  of 
slugs,  but  besides  them  I notice  very  small  white  worms 
in  clusters  at  the  tip  of  the  fruit,  and  I cannot  tell  what  they 
spring  from — whether  the  manure,  or  some  sort  of  blight 
deposited  in  the  blossom.  I suppose  there  is  nO  cure  for 
it  this  year  ; but  if  anyone  can  tell  me  what  occasions  it  I 
may  perhaps  guard  against  it  next  season  7— J.  Senex. 

1252.  — Trailing  plants  for  greenhouse 
pillars. — I have  two  pillars  in  my  greenhouse,  each 
about  7 feet  high,  and  shall  be  gratified  to  know  what  to 
grow  to  trail  around  them  ? Would  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums be  suitable,  and  if  so,  which  shall  I select? 
House  heated  with  hot-water  pipes.— C.  S. 

1253. — Diseased  Roses,  <&C.— My  Rose-leaves  are 
attacked  by  some  disease,  parts  of  the  leaves  turn  black 
and  fall  off ; the  blossoms  have  many  of  them  been  poor, 
though  some  have  done  very  well.  Whatcanido?  Also 
please  to  say  what  to  do  to  the  Roses  to  ensure  a good 
autumn  flowering  ?— T.  J.  S. 

1254. — Rose  W.  A.  Richardson.— I have  had  a 
W.  A.  Richardson  Rose-tree  sent  to  me.  It  is  in  a 4-inoh 
pot,  and  seems  to  be  potted  in  very  clayey  soil.  I shall  be 
glad  of  a few  hints  as  to  its  future  management — whether 
I should  repot  it  at  once  or  not  ? It  is  quite  a young 
plant— not  long  struck.  I have  a cool  greenhouse. — B. 
Youno. 

1255. — Brier  cuttings  for  budding,  &c.— Will 
anyone  kindly  give  me  information  as  to  the  striking  of 
Brier  cuttings  for  budding,  what  month  to  put  them  in, 
and  in  what  kind  of  soil  or  mould,  and  would  they  be  ready 
for  budding  the  following  summer  ? Also  can  I raise 
Briers  for  budding  from  seed,  and  if  so,  how  is  it  per- 
formed ? — A.  Trueman. 

1256. — Gros  Coiman  Grape.— I have  a Grape-Vine, 
Gros  Coiman,  in  a cold  greenhouse.  It  is  two  years  old, 
and  appears  to  be  doing  very  well,  except  that  the  stalks 
of  the  berries  are  very  short,  and  I think  on  this  account  a 
great  many  more  berries  have  to  be  cut  off  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  Is  this  a failing  of  this  particular 
kind,  or  is  the  Vine  in  bad  health  ?— G.  W.  C. 

1257. — Grapes  ripening.— I have  three  black  Grape- 
Vines  in  an  unheated  greenhouse,  which  is  18  feet  long 
and  10  feet  wide,  and  on  the  back  wall  is  a large  Mariichal 
Niel  Rose-tree.  Can  anyone  kindly  inform  me  what  treat- 
ment to  adopt  to  cause  the  Grapes  to  ripen  earlier,  as 
they  did  not  do  so  last  year  until  after  Michaelmas,  and  I 
shall  have  to  give  up  possession  at  that  time  ?— W.  H.  D. 

1258. — Washable  distemper.— Seeing  inOARDE.x- 
ING,  an  answer  by  “ J.  G.  S.”  to  “E.  C.  T.”  (1085), 
“ washable  distemper,”  recommended  instead  of  paint  for 
greenhouse  framework,  may  I ask  would  it  be  better  than 
whitewash  for  colouring  the  back  wall  of  a lean-to  housf, 
which  is  now  whitewashed  ? Also  would  it  do  for  colou.  • 
ing  the  staging,  which  is  at  present  painted,  as  I find  when 
it  is  washed  the  paint  comes  off?— Ne.mo. 

1259. — Budding  Roses.— I am  going  to  try  to  grow 
some  standard  Roses  this  year,  and  have  about  50  Briers 
which  I intend  to  bud.  Is  it  advisable  to  let  the  green 
shoots  or  stems  continue  to  grow  until  next  month,  when 
I intend  to  bud,  or  should  I cut  them  off  to  within 
about  4 inches  of  the  stems  of  the  Brier  they  spring  from, 
as  I am  told  they,  the  shoots,  are  thick  enough  for  budding 
now? — Thos.  Llotd. 

1260. — Pegging  down  Roses.— I was  very  much 
interested  in  reading  an  article  in  Gardeni.ng,  .July  6th, 
page  241,  on  pegging  down  Roses.  I should  very  much 
like  to  try  a few  in  that  way,  and  feel  sure  many  more  of 
your  readers  would  do  if  they  understood  the  way  it  was 
done.  Should  I cover  the  shoot  when  laying  it,  down,  or 
simply  lay  it  down  and  fasten  it,  and  how  should  it  be 
fastened  down?  I have  about  60  Rose-trees  of  various 
good  sorts.  The  land  is  of  a clayey  nature. — W.  Sadler. 

1261.  — Caterpillars  on  Perns  and  Hellc- 
tropes.— I have  been  much  troubled  with  caterpillars 
among  my  Ferns  in  the  greenhouse.  The  fronds  of  some 
have  been  quite  eaten  up  by  them.  Now  they  are  com- 
menoing  to  attack  a large  Heliotrope.  I pick  as  many  as 
I can  off  the  Ferns ; but  in  the  latter  case  this  would  be  a 
hopeless  task,  as  it  covers  half  the  side  of  the  house.  Will 
anyone  kindly  tell  me  whether  anything  can  be  done  to 
destroy,  and  thus  prevent  the  spread  of  this  pest  ?— C.  M. 

1262. — Slow  combustion  stove  for  a green- 
house.—I have  a greenhouse,  and  used  a flue  lo 
heat  it  with  ; but  the  neighbours  have  complained  of  the 
smoke,  and  I have  received  an  intimation  from  the  local 
authorities  to  discontinue  the  use  of  it.  As  I shall  require 
heat  in  the  winter,  I think  of  having  a slow  combustion 
stove  ; but  should  like  to  have  some  expression  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  suitable  or  not  from  someone 
before  going  to  the  necessary  e.xpense  and  trouble  ? — E.  S. 

1263. — Old  Currant-bushes.- 1 have  a quantity  of 
very  old  Black  and  Red  Currant-bushes  of  large  size  in  a 
bed.  They  are  loaded  with  fruit,  but  they  have  so  grown 
one  into  the  other  that  the  fruit  cannot  ripen,  or  be  got  at 
if  it  does.  I should  be  obliged  for  some  information  how 
they  can  be  got  into  a more  reasonable  size  ? If  I have  the 
outer  branches  removed  in  the  autumn,  will  it  not  have 
the  effect  of  making  what  are  left  grow  much  taller,  and 
they  are  very  high  already  ?— South. 

1264.  —Clematises  dying.— Like  some  others  of  your 
correspondents,  I have  lost  several  Clematises  all  planted 
thisspring.  Some  are  against  the  house,  faoiagdue  south, 
and  some  west.  They  have  all  grown  to  the  height  of  from 
2 feet  to  3 feet ; then  the  very  top  shoot,  as  it  were,  hangs 
its  head,  and  in  two  days  the  whole  stem  is  withered  down 
to  the  roots.  Two  of  these  are  throwing  up  young  shoots, 
others  seem  dead.  I have  lost  six  out  of  twelve.  What 
can  be  the  cause?  They  had  specially  prepared  soil.— 
Cornflower. 

1265. — Removing  plants  from  a garden.— 
Will  someone  who  really  Icnows  kindly  tell  me  what  I have 
a right  to  do  under  the  following  circumstances?— I rent^ 
this  house  (a  new  one)  for  three  years.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  garden  when  I came  e.xoept  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
now  I have  it  full  of  flowers  of  all  kinds,  most  of  which,  I 
may  mention,  have  been  got  through  Gardening.  Am  I 
entitled  to  take  any  or  all  of  these  plants  with  me  if  I 
leave,  or  am  I not?  I do  not  know  if  the  Scotch  and 
English  laws  agree  on  this  point ; but  this  being  in  Scot- 
land, I would  like  to  be  sure  of  what  the  former  sajs.  I 
know  I cannot  touch  any  trees  I have  put  in. — Corn- 
flower. 
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12GC.— Crowded  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  Straw- 
berries.—I have  a bed  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  Straw- 
berries that  was  planted  in  March,  1S89,  and  although  in 
very  bad  stuff,  they  have  a fair  quantity  of  fruit  on 
them  ; but  there  is,  I think,  no  chance  of  its  ripening,  as 
the  bed  is  a mass  of  leaves  through  the  rows  and  the 
plants  being  so  close  together.  Will  someone  kindly  in- 
form me  whether  plants  of  this  age  may  be  transplanted 
into  another  bed,  and  if  so,  when  ? ttr  must  the  new  bed 
be  made  up  from  rooted  runners  of  this  year’s  growth? — 
SOFTII. 

12G7.— Unhealthy  Cucumbers.— Will  someone 
kindlj'  tell  me  the  cause  of  ray  Cucumbers  going  yellow 
at  the  end  of  the  fruits?  I had  to  cut  about  1.70  off 
last  week  and  the  week  before,  and  I do  not  know  the 
cause  of  it.  This  is  my  first  year's  experience  in  growing 
them,  and  I should  be  much  obliged  if  someone  could  tell 
me  if  there  is  any  cure  for  it  ? The  greenhouse  is  IS  feet 
long  and  9 feet  wide,  and  there  are  16  plants  in  the  house, 
eight  plants  on  either  side.  The  beds  are  all  of  fresh  turf  this 
year,  and  are  about  2 feet  wide  and  2 feet  G inches  deep. 

I have  given  them  plenty  of  liquid-manure,  and  a heat  of 
about  70  degs.  to  SO  degs.— J.  JoxEs. 

1268.— Unhealthy  Cucumber-plants.  — Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  my 
Cucumber-plants?  The  young  Cucumbers  all  turn  yellow 
and  drop  off.  They  are  growing  in  a house  facing  south  ; 
but  when  I took  possession  of  them  the  pit  was  filled  with 
manure,  ready  for  the  plants,  and  I have  examined  it  now 
and  find  that  it  was  not  properly  prepared,  as  it  did  not 
heat,  and  now  it  is  long,  wet,  strawy  manure,  and  the 
roots  of  the  plants  have  got  down  into  it.  Will  that  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  Cucumbers  dropping  off?  When 
the  sun  is  shining  the  leaves  all  droop,  as  if  they  wanted 
water ; but  still  the  bed  seems  nice  and  moist.  What  can 
I do? — Market  Gardener. 

1209. — Pansy  culture.— I am  greatly  obliged  to 
“ J.  C.  C.”  and  “ J.  D.  E.  ” for  their  replies  in  last  week’s 
issue  to  my  query.  In  using  the  word  “ cuttings  ” to  dis- 
tinguish from  “seedlings,”  I see  that  I was  stupidly  mis- 
leading. The  Pansies  I put  in  my  border  in  April  were 
plants  from  cuttings  struck  last  autumn,  obtained  from 
nurserymen  in  this  neighbourhood  of  higli  repute,  at  a 
cost  of  six  shillings  a dozen,  and  unless  “ J.  C.  C.,”  or 
“ J.D.E. ,”  can  make  further  kind  suggestions  to  help  me,  1 
suppose  I must  try  again,  and  smile  at  Fate  for  this 
season.  Would  my  little  lean-to  greenhouse,  without 
heat  (except  an  oil  stove  in  winter),  be  a suitable  place  to 
rear  cuttings  ? Last  year  they  all  died  or  damped  off.  I 
have  no  hand-glasses  or  frames. — Ui.sai-pointed. 

1270.— Gardening  for  profit.— I am  a barber  bv 
trade,  and  have  been  recommended  by  the  doctor  to  get 
into  the  country,  where  I shall  have  more  exercise,  and  in 
a place  where  there  is  just  enough  trade  in  my  own  line  for 
three  days  a week.  I am  very  fond  of  gardening,  and  can 
use  a spade  well,  and  am  willing  to  work.  Always  hav- 
ing had  a small  vegetable  garden  of  my  own,  I have  an 
idea  of  it.  I have  about  £40  in  the  bank.  If  I rented  a piece 
of  ground  and  did  it  myself,  could  I add  a little  to  my 
income  for  self  and  family  ; and  how  would  be  the  best 
way  to  dispose  of  the  produce  ; and  also  what  would  be 
the  best  to  grow?  There  is  good  railway  accommoda- 
tion. As  this  is  a question  of  a living  to'  me,  I shall  be 
grateful  for  as  full  advice  as  can  be  given. — 9898. 

1’271.— Grape  grotvlng.— I am  an  amateur  gardener, 
and  am  about  to  commence  the  growing  of  Grapes.  Could 
anyone  of  your  numerous  Grape-growing  readers  kindly 
advise  me  as  to  the  planting  of  the  Vines?  What  I want  to 
know  is  whether  I should  plant  the  Vines  inside  the  house 
with  provision  for  the  roots  to  run  outside  as  well  as  in- 
side, or  would  it  be  best  to  plant  them  outside  and  bend 
the  young  cane  through  the  front  wall  and  prevent  the 
roots  running  inside  the  house  by  the  wall  ? I shall  not 
attempt  to  force  at  an  unreasonable  time,  but  wait  until 
they  start  naturally,  and  then  assist  them  all  I can.  1 am 
just  erecting  my  vinery,  and  should  like  to  know  quickly,  so 
as  to  guide  me  in  building  my  front  wall,  whether  to  make 
it  a continuous  one  or  to  consist  of  a number  of  pillars 
with  a bearer  upon  the  top  to  support  the  structure.— 
O.  B. 

1272. — Vines  not  bearing.- 1 am  greatly  troubled 
about  my  Vines.  They  are  grown  in  a rich  border  outside 
the  greenhouse,  the  stems  being  taken  inside  below  the 
ground.  The  houses  are  heated  for  seven  or  eight 
months  in  the  year,  but  the  heat  is  never  excessive.  The 
houses  are  old  ones,  and  the  heating  is  done  bv  means  of 
brick  flues  ; the  lights  let  in  the  water,  and  air  too  (as 
the  gardener  says)  “ like  a sieve.”  But  the  Vines  are  quite 
healthy  and  vigorous,  and  I get  a few  Grapes,  but  they  are 
poor.  My  chief  trouble  is  that  so  few  incipient  bunches 
ever  appear  on  the  Vines,  so  that  the  evil  is  at  the  begin- 
ning. I should  have  said  the  roots  were  cut  back  some 
few  years  ago,  but  are  now  making  their  way  under  the 
path  beyond  the  border,  though  the  border  is  rich. 
What  should  I do  ? — T.  J.  S. 

1273. — Summer  pruning  of  fruit-trees.— I 
have  a lot  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and  Cherry-trees 
Rowing  around  my  garden  trained  on  to  the  wall 
in  the  espalier  and  fan  shape  system.  They  are  now 
throwing  out  a lot  of  young  shoots,  each  about  ten 
or  twelve  inches  long.  I was  advised  by  a friend  of  mine, 
who  saw  them  some  time  ago,  to  out  hack  all  the  young 
shoots  to  the  third  leaf  in  June  or  July.  Another  person 
also  told  me  that  I should  only  top  these  growths, 
that  is,  to  cut  about  one  inch  off  the  top  of  each  and  then 
finally  out  them  all  back  to  the  third  leaf  at  the  winter 
pruning.  I should  be  much  obliged  to  “ J.  C.  C.,”  or  any 
other  experienced  persen  who  would  kindly  let  me  know 
which  of  these  two  opinions  would  be  right  to  follow  ? 
The  trees  are  only  bearing  a small  crop  of  fruit  this  year. 
— Prunbr. 

127-4. — Mildew  on  Grapes. — Where  this  occurs, 
what  is  the  best  remedy  ? My  vinery  has  inside  and  out- 
side border.  Inside  looks  very  dry  (not  been  watered  for 
three  weeks) ; but  a stick  inserted  for  an  hour  comes  out 
moist.  A hole  dug  at  one  end,  3^  feet  deep,  shows  no 
excessive  damp ; but  some  of  the  few  roots  exposed  show 
a rottenness,  and  in  one  instance  are  broken  through. 
The  Vines  are  Black  Hamburghs,  Gros  Colraan,  and  Sweet- 
waters.  The  leaves  appear  to  be  free  from  the  mildew, 
but  a good  few  of  the  Grapes  are  attacked.  They  ripen 
in  September  or  October.  Last  year,  I am  told,  the  fruit 


all  rotted,  and  the  great  bulk  was  never  gathered  at  all. 
Present  size  of  Grapes  from  a Pea  to  a good  sized  marble. 
The  vinery  has  a lot  of  piping  for  hot  water  ; but  up  to 
present  little  or  no  use  has  been  made  of  it. — T.  Oliver. 


To  the  follmoing  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additioned 
advice  on  the  I'arious  subjects, 

I27.'i.— Caterpillars  eating  Vines  (.Jubilee).— 
Tile  Caterpillars  feeding  on  your  Vines  are  those  of  the 
White  Ermine  Moth  (Spilosoma  menthastri),  a very 
common  insect.  The  caterpillars  generally  feed  on  Docks, 
Nettles,  and  other  low  growing  plants. — G.  S.  S. 

1276. — Sowing  Lettuces  for  winter  (T.r  .J. — 
From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  July  is  a good  time  to  sow 
a good  breadth  of  Brown  Cos,  Hicks’  Hardy  Green  Cos, 
Hammersmith,  and  Tom  Thumb  Cabbage  Lettuces,  for 
winter.  Select  an  open  situation  where  the  land  is  in 
good  heart.  If  the  weather  lie  dry,  soak  the  bed  with 
water  before  sowing  the  seeds,  and  cover  these  with  dry 
soil. 

1277.  — Wireworins  (Constant  Reader). — Wireworras 
are  long,  narrow  grubs,  smooth,  and  very  tough.  They 
vary  in  size  up  to  over  three-quarters  of  an'inch  in  length. 
They  are  of  a yellowish  colour,  and  much  resemble  a small 
piece  of  bell-wire  or  stoutish  string.  They  have  three 
pairs  of  legs  near  the  head,  and  a kind  of  tubercle  at  the 
end  of  the  body  which  acts  as  a sort  of  leg  or  prop. — 
G.  S.  ,S. 

1278. — Clematis  Viticella  venosa  (C.  D.  B.).— 
This  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  Clematises,  and  also  one  of  the 
best  for  climbing  over  hedges,  low  shrubs,  &c.  Plants  of 
a good  size  may  be  grown  in  tubs  or  pots,  and  are  excellent 
for  balcony  decoration.  Its  flowers  are  of  a reddish-purple 
colour,  and  very  freely  produced.  It  will  grow  in  any 
ordinary  garden  soil,  pro\  ided  it  is  well  drained.  Tlie 
best  time  to  plant  it  is  in  autumn  or  spring. 

1279. — Cattleya  Schroderce  (IF.).- This  is  a plant 
which  many  growers  think  is  a form  of  C.  Trianm,  but  I 
think  it  quite  different  from  Triame ; it  grows  somewhat  in 
the  same  manner,  and  it  thrives  well  in 'company  with  that 
species  ; but  its  delicious  perfume  makes  it  quite  a gem 
in  collections.  It  may  be  grown  under  the  same  conditions 
as  C.  Trianse,  C.  Mendelli,  and  C.  Mossiai.  Its  flowers 
vary  c.-'iisider.ably  in  colour,  but  never  lack  the  delicious 
odour  so  peculiar  to  the  species. — M.  B 

1280.  — Treatment  of  Cape  Gooseberries 

(0.  G.  II.). — Shift  into  larger  pots  now,  it  they  are  likely 
to  require  more  root-room,  and  as  soon  as  the  roots  are 
active  again,  move  to  a position  near  the  glass  in  a cooler 
house  than  a Cucumber-house,  and  where  the  atmosphere 
is  less  moist.  Keep  them  well  supplied  with  water,  and 
they  will  bear  fruit  as  soon  as  they"  are  strong  enough  in 
the  autumn.  Pot  in  turfy-loam  and  manure— two  parts  of 
the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 

1281. — Mildew  on  Roses  (if.  J?.).— Apart  from  the 
unsightly  appearance  which  Roses  affected  with  mildew 
have,  it  does  them  much  harm  and  completely  spoils  the 
autumn  bloom  when  it  ought  to  be  forthcoming.  There- 
fore, as  soon  as  ever  the  parasite  is  seen,  means  must  at 
once  be  taken  to  destroy  it ; sulphur  in  some  form  either 
dusted  on  the  leaves  or  syringed  on  in  water  is  excellent, 
and  so  also  is  the  material  advertised  in  this  paper  for  the 
destruction  of  mildew.  It  should  of  course  be  applied 
according  to  the  directions  for  use  sold  with  ih 

1282. — Destroying  woodlice  in  a Cucumber- 
frame  (Charlton).— The  woodlice  can  be  caught  in 
great  numbers  by  placing  small  flower-pots  (48’s),  filled 
with  dry  hay,  in  the  frame.  The  woodlice  will  take  refuge 
in  the  hay,  which  should  be  examined  every  morning,  and 
the  occupants  be  shaken  out  of  it  into  a bucket  of  boiling 
water.  Also  boiling  water  may  be  poured  round  the  sides 
of  the  frame  (inside),  taking  care  not  t)  wet  the  foliage  or 
stems  of  the  Cucumbers,  and  this  will  also  destroy  great 
numbers  of  the  woodlice.  Perseverance  is  the  great 
thing. 

l-283.— Grubs  on  Rose-leaves  (ff.  S'.).— The  grubs 
attacking  the  leaves  of  your  Roses  are  the  grubs  of  one  of 
the  Saw-flies,  but  of  which  species  I cannot  say,  as  they 
are  so  young.  Syringe  with  soft-soap  and  water,  with  a 
little  Tobacoo-w’ater  added,  or  with  2 lb.  of  soft-soap, 
the  extract  of  2i-  lb.  of  Quassia-chips  and  25  gallons  of 
water.  Put  the  Quassia-chips  in  a bag  and  boil  them  for 
half  an  hour  in  enough  water  to  cover  them.  Let  them 
remain  in  the  water  for  some  hours,  squeezing  them  every 
now  and  then.  Then  mix  with  the  soap  and  water.— 
G.  S.  S. 

1284. — Cattleya  Lawrenceana  ("ir.).— This  is  a 
species  which  requires  a strong  heat  when  growing,  with 
an  abundance  of  moisture,  therefore,  it  must  be  well 
drained.  It  is  a native  of  British  Guiana,  and  therefore  will 
not  like  much  reduction  in  heat  during  the  resting  season, 
neither  must  it  be  allowed  to  shrivel  through  this  period  ; 
indeed,  I do  not  think  it  naturally  ever  gets  very  dry’, 
as  the  moisture  rising  from  the  water  affords  sustenance 
to  its  roots  at  this  time.  Some  ver.v  fine  forms  are  flower- 
ing now.  I do  not  think  “ W.”  will  require  me  to  say 
more  respecting  this  species. — M.  B. 

1285. — Earwigs’  wings  (Z.  31.  PiciQ.—Earwigs  cer- 
tainly have  wings,  but  they  only  use  them  at  night-time. 
1 do  not  know  how  you  could  make  a live  earwig  show  off 
its  wings,  but  if  yiou  killed  one  you  can  easily  find  the  wings 
by  raising  the  wing-cases.  They  are  large  in  comparison 
to  the  size  of  the  insect,  and  are  most  curiously  and  beau- 
tifully folded,  closing  in  the  same  manner  as  a fan  does, 
and  then  folded  back  upon  itself,  so  as  to  make  it  sufll- 
ciently  short  to  be  covered  by  the  wing-cases.  In  closing 
and  packing  away  its  wings  the  insect  is  said  to  use  the 
pincers  at  its  tail. — G.  S.  S. 

1280.  — Unhealthy  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
(M.  B.  G.). — From  the  appearance  of  the  shoot  sent  the 
Pelargoniums  are  standing  in  a greenhouse  beside  other 
plants  that  are  or  have  been  infested  with  green-fly,  hence 
the  black  deposit  on  the  leaves.  This  green-fly  should  be 
destroyed  by  fumigation  with  Tobacco,  or  washing  with 
soapy-water.  Give  more  air  to  the  house  if  you  wish  to 
keep  the  Pelargoniums  inside;  butwhynotput  themout-of 
doors  for  a time,  and  then  the  Vine  and  other  plants  could 
have  more  warmth,  and  would  do  better.  Pelargoniums 
are  not  good  plants  to  grow  under  a Vine  in  the  summer. 


1’287.— Climbing  Devoniensis  Rose  (Climber.) 
— This  Rose  is  often  complained  of  as  being  a shy  bloomer  ; 
but  it  generally  is  a rampant  grower  in  favourable 
localities,  and  in  order  to  flower  it  well,  the  young  shoots, 
which  in  vigorous  specimens  are  often  10  feet  or  12  feet 
long,  should  be  left  their  full  length.  The  pruning  should 
be  confined  to  thinning  out  the  wood,  and  removing 
occasionally  an  old  branch  to  make  room  for  the  young 
shoots,  as  it  is  towards  the  points  of  these  that  the  flowers 
are  principally  produced.  No  shortening  should  be  per- 
mitted beyond  removing  a few  inches  of  the  soft  points. 

1288.— Oncldlum  mlcropogon  (Wiinhledoa  Aina- 
teur). — This  enquirer  says  he  has  had  this  Orchid  for  about 
six  months,  and  has  it  hung  up  in  a shallow  pan,  in  par- 
tial shade,  in  an  intermediate  house,  and  that  it  is  growing 
well,  and  I therefore  say  let  well  alone  ; when  the  winter 
weather  comes  it  may  be  kept  cooler  and  drier.  About 
the  destruction  of  leather-jackets  I am  not  so  sure  ; but 
you  should  deluge  the  spots  which  they  frequent  with 
hot  water,  and  carefully  hunt  for  them  on  all  occasions.  If 
they  do  not  harm  anything  with  you,  I should  imagine 
that  you  have  stumbled  upon  a vei'y  inoffensive  race 
of  them.  I have  always  found  them  to  be  destroyers  of 
roots. 

1’2S9.— Oncldlum  aurosum  (K'.).— This  Orchid  is  a 
native  of  Peru,  consequently  it  will  thrive  best  in  the  cool- 
house.  It  is  a plant  which  will  not  flower  until  it  getsstrong. 
The  bulbs  are  of  a pale-green,  and  the  leaves  somewhat 
darker,  and  oblong-ligulate  ; the  spike  is  of  great  length, 
and  much  branched,  the  flowers  being  medium-sized,  the 
ground  colour,  rich  golden-yellow,  more  or  less  blotched 
with  cinnamon.  I know  of  no  royal  road  to  direct  you 
how  to  flower  it,  but  I fancy  if  you  grow  it  properly, 
in  the  cool-house,  that  when  It  becomes  of  sufficient 
strength  it  will  bloom  free  enough  ; but  until  then  no  flowers 
will  appear.  I have  always  been  successful  with  this  plant 
when  grown  cool.— M.  B. 

1290.— Season  of  Cabbages,  &c.  (Dr.  Resile 
Thaine). — Enfield  Market  Cabbage  sown  in  the  middle  of 
August  should  be  ready  to  cut,  generally  speaking,  in 
April  and  May  following’,  earlier  in  warm  localities. 
Early  Rainham  Cabbage  sown  at  the  same  time  should 
come  into  use  in  March.  Sprouts  sown  in  August.  VVedo 
not  quite  understand  what  is  meant  by  this.  If  such 
crops  as  Brussels  Sprouts  or  sprouting  Broccoli  are  meant, 
then  it  is  much  too  late  to  sow  seed.  Cabbage  sprouts  are, 
generally  speaking,  produced  by  allowing  the  old  stumps 
of  early  crops  to  remain  after  the  produce  is  cut.  These 
then  sprout  out  and  bear  all  winter  and  are  most  valu- 
able, the  “Greens”  or  sprouts  being  more  delicate  in 
flavour  than  the  often  hard  Cabbage. 

1’291.— Unhealthy  'Vines  (S.  Beecroft.).— The  Vines 
are  very  badly  infested  with  mealy-bug.  We  never  saw 
any  worse,  so  much  so  that  it  would  probably  be  the  best 
to  cut  out  and  burn  some  of  the  most  affected  of  them. 
All  that  can  be  done  now  in  a remedial  way  is  to  wash  the 
Vines  with  a syringe  as  much  as  possible  with  clean,  warm, 
soft  water,  or  to  sponge  the  affected  parts  and  so  remove 
some  of  the  worst  of  the  “ bug.”  In  the  autumn  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  have  fallen  prune  the  Vines,  slip  off  all  loose 
bark,  dress  every  crevice  in  the  rods  and  the  whole  of 
their  surface  with  Gishurst  compound,  according  to  direc- 
tions sold  with  it,  and  follow  this  up  two  or  three  times, 
also  thoroughly  cleanse  by  washing  and  removing  loose 
earth  &c.,  from  around  the  Vines. 

1292. — Fuchsia  not  opening  its  flo-wers,  &c. 

(A.  A.  Mackney). — From  the  particulars  given  there  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Fuchsia  is  failing  to  open  its  buds 
from  the  fact  that  it  does  not  have  water  enough  at  the 
root.  For  a large  plant  in  a pot  in  active  growth  twice  a 
week  is  certainly  not  nearly  enough.  As  a rule,  it  would 
require  water  at  least  once  a day,  and  sometimes  twice, 
and  when  it  is  watered,  enough  should  be  given  to 
thoroughly  soak  the  earth  in  the  pot.  The  appearance  of 
the  soil  will  generally  tell  you  at  this  time  of  year  whether 
it  is  dry  or  not.  A little  weak,  clear  manure-water  would 
be  a great  help  occasionally  applied.  Get  some  soot,  about 
a quart,  and  half-a-peok  of  horse-droppings,  and  tie 
them  up  in  a canvas  bag  ; then  immerse  it  in  a tub  con- 
taining about  20  gallons  of  water.  Squeeze  the  bag 
occasionally,  and  in  about  three  days  the  liquid  will  be  fit 
to  use.  Put  two  quarts  of  this  manure-water  to  a gallon  of 
clear  water,  and  use  twice  a week  for  a time. 

1293. — Seedling  Cyprlpedium  (Voriee).— This 
is  said  to  be  the  result  of  a cross  between  C. 
venustum  andC.  barbatum  ; and  I should  think  from  very 
bad  forms  of  both  species,  for  the  flower  looks  more  like  a 
very  bad  form  of  C.  venustum.  Perhaps  the  leaf  which 
did  not  accompany  the  flower  is  the  barbatum.  “ Novice  ” 
may  take  my  word  that  it  is  not  likely  to  sell  for  five  shil- 
lings, and  he  should  also  take  my  advice  and  quietly  put 
the  plant  or  plants  upon  a good  strong  fire  and  bum  them 
up.  We  do  not  want  such  useless  things  in  the  market ; 
the  fact  is,  there  are  such  an  enormous  lot  of  fine  things 
the  produce  of  excellent  parents,  and  there  are  others 
coming  on,  that  all  such  rubbish  as  the  present  flower  are 
behind  the  times.  We  want  nice  bright  colours.  It  is  a 
case  of  everybody  thinking  their  seedlings  are  “ big  white 
swans,”  whilst  those  that  know  such  plants  well  look  upon 
them  as  “little  brown  ducks.”— M.  B. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southampt on-street.  Strand  Rjondon,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants. — IF.  J.  31. — l,  Pell®a  adianti- 

folia ; Other  numbers  are  mixed.  Send  again, F.  S.  31. 

— An  Oncidium ; but  cannot  tell  which  from  such  a speci- 
men.  L.  31.  H. — 1,  Asplenium  marinum  ; 2,  Pteris 

tremula ; 3,  Pteris  argyrea  ; 4,  Selaginella  Wildenovi ; 

5,  Pteris  serrulata ; 6,  Polypodium  vulgare  oambricuin  ; 

7,  Asplenium  flaccidum. A.  Fuller. — 1,  Pteris  cretica 

albo-lineata ; 2,  Doryopteris  collina ; 3,  Send  again ; 

4,  Pteris  serrulata. D.  3IcLeod. — 1,  Hypnum  mol- 

luscum  ; 2,  Hypnum  tenellum ; 3,  Sphagnum  subsecun- 
dura  ; 4,  Sphagnum  compactum  ; 5,  Grimmia  pulvinata  ; 

6,  Orthotriohum  rupicola ; 7,  Polytriohum  crispum ; 

8,  Splachnum  vasculosum. A.  Williamson. — 1,  Cattleya 

Gaskelliana ; 2,  Broughtonia  sanguinea ; 3,  Oncidium 

crispum  ; 4,  Dendroohilum  filiforme. E.  Eraiw. — 

1,  Campanula  Lrotundifolia ; 2,  Drosera  longifoha ; 
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3,  Drosera  rotundifolia  ; 4,  Monotropa  Hypophvtis ; 

5,  Pyrola  rotundifolia;  6,  Linaria  spuria. iK  W.  W. — 

1,  Thunberpria  frag-rans ; 2,  Portlandia  grandiflora ; 

3,  Lagerstrcemia  Reginas ; 4,  Erica  ferruginea. G. 

Gubhims. — 1,  Coelogyne  laotea  ; 2,  Vanda  suavis  ; 3,  Vanda 
Denissoniana  ; 4,  Cypripedium  politum. P.  Mackie.-— 

1,  Triohostonum  heterotrichum ; 2,  Weissia  acuta ; 

3,  Funaria  hygrometrioa ; 4,  Didymodon  capillaoeum ; 
5,  Didymodon  inolinatus  ; 6,  Dicranum  Dilleni ; 7,  Bryum 
trichodes ; 8,  Gymnostomum  rupestre  : 9,  Hookeria 
luoens  ; 10,  Bartramia  orcuata. Black  North. — 1,  Com- 

mon Borage  (Borago  officinalis) ; 2,  Thaliotrum  flavum  ; 

3,  Probably  Delphinium  cashmerianum ; 4,  Veronica 

Andersoni. James  Steivart. — 1,  Campanula  ranuncu- 

loides  ; 2 and  3,  varieties  of  Campanula  Medium  ; 4,  Send 
specimen  with  leaves  ; 5,  Campanula  persicifolia  alba  ; 
I),  CEnothera  Youngi ; 7,  Centaurea  montana;  8,  White 
Spanish  Iris. Kiiiand.—l,  Heliantheraum  species ; 

2,  Antennaria  dioica. T.  Specimen  insufficient. 

J.  D.  Gordon.— Specimens  all  mixed,  and  not  num- 
bered, so  cannot  name. E.  P.— TheZonal  Pelargoniums 

had  all  fallen  to  pieces,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  name 

these  flowers. -M.  B.  G. — 1,  Diplaous  (Mimulus)  gluti- 

nosus  ; 2,  Achillea  Millefolium. Danvm. — 1,  3,  and  5, 

Specimens  insufficient ; 2,  Fair  Maids  of  France  (Achillea 

Ptarmioafl.-pl.);  4,  Inula glandulosa. W.  D.,Revjate. — 

AristoloohiaSiphoapparently ; Herbaceous  plant,  an  Alstroe- 

meria. A.  Hill. — Looks  like  Agapanthus  umbellatus  ; 

but  specimen  was  a very  poor  one. Moss. — 1,  Arum 

Dracunculus  ; 2,  Thaliotrum  flavum  ; 3,  Veronica  spioata; 

4,  Potentilla  arvensis  ; 5,  Centaurea  montana. Bilston. 

Specimens  all  insufficient. Sam  the  Gardener. — Cam- 
panula rapunculoides. X.  Y.  Z. — 1,  Next  week  ; 

2,  Field  Majjle  (Acer  campestre). J.  11.  31. — 1,  Cam- 

panula Ilosti ; 2 and  3,  Insufficient  specimens  ; 4,  Trades- 

cantia  virginica. John  G.  Prentice. — An  Oxalis  ; but 

flowers  too  much  faded  to  identify  accurately. P.  IF. — 

Send  in  fruit. Mrs,  Sams,  Tatton. — 1,  Liiium  crooeum  ; 

2,  Alstrosmerias. Bev.  C.  Handcock.  — 1,  Veronica 

rupestris  ; 2,  Thaliotrum  flavum.  No  third  specimen  was 

sent. T.  D.~We  do  not  name  Pelargoniums,  and  these 

had  all  fallen  to  pieces.— — -IF.  MacCunn. — Arum  Dracun- 
culus. 

Name  of  fruit. — Geo.  C.  'Potty. — The  Strawberries 
sent  were  smashed  to  a pulp,  so  we  cannot  attempt  to 
name  them. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Black  North. — It  is  not  unusual  for  the  plant  named  to 

flower. Laurelite.  --We  know  of  no  book  giving  a record 

of  the  dimensions  of  Laurel-leaves. H.  31.  P.— The 

Grapes  appear  to  be  suffering  from  drought  or  exhaustion. 
Please  say  if  the  Vines  are  planted  in  an  inside  or  outside 

border,  and  give  other  details  of  treatment? 3Irs. 

Atkins.~The  Begonias  appear  to  be  suffering  from  bad 
drainage  at  the  root**.  How  have  they  been  treated 

generally  ? John  II . Looe. — If  you  will  send  a specimen 

of  the  plant  you  enquire  about,  we  can  give  particulars 

about  it,  and  its  name,  no  doubt. Prank. — Your 

Cucumbers  are  attacked  with  a disease  for  which  there  is 
no  sure  remedy  but  clearing  them  out,  soil  and  all,  and  re- 
placing with  a fresh,  healthy  stock. Sydney.  — The 

Chrysanthemum-leaves  are  eaten  with  the  grub  of  the  Mar- 
guerite Daisy-fly.  Wherever  the  grubs  are  seen  to  work, 
pinch  the  leaves  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  so 

destroy  them. Dali.  —The  Vine  and  Fig-shoots  look 

8'1’own  in  too  dry  an  atmosphere,  and 
that  there  had  been  also  a deficiency  of  root-moisture 

Please  give  some  details  of  management  ? Geo.  C.  'Potty 

—Send  a small  branch  of  the  affected  Apple-tree. 

Catalogue  received.— Nefeof  List  ot  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds,  Flower  Roots,  and  Sundries.  J.  E. 
Barnes,  9,  E.xchange-street,  Norwich. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 


ducks’  dying.— Will  “ Douiiing 
kindly  tell  me  the  reason  of  some  youugducks  I have  dying 
they  get  suddenly  quite  lame,  and  die  in  about  three  davi 
They  eat  well  till  the  day  they  die.  They  have  been  shn 
up  m a run  with  hens  for  a month;  but  have  had  plent 
^ ft  lately  I have  let  them  run  loose  in 

a held  with  a brook  ; but  some  are  dying  just  the  sarm 
they  are  fed  three  times  a day  with  Barley-meal,  Indiar 
meal,  and  kitchen  scraps.— E.  V. 

912.— An  egg-bound  hen.— To  cure  ai 
egg-bound  hen  no  time  should  be  wasted  at  tli 
start.  It  must  not  always  be  taken  as  a symp 
tom  of  this  ailment  that  the  hen  merely  goes  t< 
the  nest  and  leaves  it  without  laying.  Bu 
V hen  the  hen  visits  the  nest  and  leaves  it  appar 
ently  in  great  pain,  with  her  wings  drooping 
It  may  be  talpn  for  granted  that  some  difficult] 
has  arisen  m passing  her  egg.  She  sliouk 
then  he  handled  with  very  great  care,  so  as  no: 
to  break  the  egg ; for  such  cases  often  end  ii 
death  If  a flexible  syringe  is  at  hand,  i1 
Should  be  passed  gently  up  the  vent,  and  ar 
ounce  of  Olive-oil  injected.  A tablespoonful  ol 
warm  treacle  mixed  with  chopped  Groundsel, 
am  given  warm,  should  also  be  administered, 
he  vent  may  be  held  over  boiling  water,  oi 
omented  with  warm  water,  which  relaxes  tht 
issues,  and  frequently  permits  the  egg  to  pass 
without  further  trouble.  When  the  egg  is 
broken  it  can  only  be  removed  with  the  aid  oi 
proper  instruments,  and  the  novice  in  suci 
cases  had  better  kill  liis  bird  and  put  her  oul 

miern  ^ “ Barndoor  ” is  eithei 

mismanaging  his  fowls  in  some  way,  or  has 

his  pullets  from  a cock  which  was 


descended  from  a hen  with  small  egg  passage. 
If  the  latter  be  the  correct  solution,  I advise 
him  to  discard  him  in  future.  I would  also 
discontinue  the  use  of  Indian  Corn,  and  feed 
sparingly  so  as  to  check  egg-laying  for  a time. 
— Doubting. 


BIRDS. 

1295.— Birds  in  an  aviary,  &c.— I have  an  aviary, 
some  16  feet  long,  8 feet  high,  and  5 feet  broad,  with  lean- 
to  roof,  facing  west,  and  wired  front.  The  floor  is  hard 
earth.  Would  “A.  G.  Butler,”  or  some  other  reader  of 
Gardbnino,  kindly  tell  me  what  sort  of  and  how  many 
birds,  plants,  &c.,  should  be  placed  in  it  (I  prefer 
British  finches)  ? I have  five  young  goldfinches,  reared 
by  hand  from  this  year’s  nest ; also  mules,  canaries,  and 
linnets.  Would  any  ol  these  do  ? I should  be  very  glad 
ot  full  instructions  for  management  of  such,  feeding, 
breeding,  &o.  ? — C. 

968.— Pood  for  linnets.  — When  very 
young,  I know  of  nothing  better  than  Abraham’s 
“Insectivorous  Birds’  Food,”  moistened  with  a 
little  water,  for  these  birds  ; but  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  feed  themselves  scalded  Rape-seed 
alone  may  be  given,  and  as  their  beaks  harden 
and  the  yellow  rim  disappears,  the  ordinary 
German  Rape  may  be  substituted.  The  year 
before  last  I successfully  reared  the  whole  of  the 
linnets  in  two  nests  (nine  birds)  on  this  diet. — ■ 
A.  G.  Butler. 


PROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS.— Strong  Net- 

J-  ting,  35  square  yards  for  Is ; is  oiled  and  dressed ; will 
not  rot  if  kept  out  in  all  weather ; sent  any  width  ; carriage 
paid  on  all  orders  over  5s.  Commoner  Netting  at  50  square 
yards  for  Is.  Hundreds  of  testimonials.  Read  the  following:— 
“ Chiddingstone,  Kent,  July  28, 1887.  Mr.  Robinson.  Sir,— I 
received  the  Netting  this  morning,  and  I am  quite  satisfied 
with  it,— Yours  truly,  W.  Medhurst,  Land  Surveyor,  &c.” 
“The  Mansion  House,  London,  E.C.,  June  20,  1887.  Mr. 
Robinson.  Sir,— I beg  to  say  I have  received  the  Netting,  and 
I am  quite  satisfied  with  it.  I shall  be  pleased  ^o  recommend  it 
to  allmy  friends. — Yours  truly,  Henry  Smith.  ” “ Broadstairs, 
Kent,  May  4,  1887.  To  my  Fellow  Gardeners, — I have  had 
Garden  Netting  from  G.  Robinson,  Fish  Merchant,  Rye, 
Sussex,  and  it  gave  me  great  satisfaction. — Yours  truly, 
G.  Hawkins,  gardener  to  S.  E.  Wyatt,  Esq.”  “Pyles 
House,  Wellington,  Somerset,  April  20, 1887.  Mr.  Robinson. 
Sir,— I have  received  the  Netting,  which  gives  me  great  satis- 
faction. I shall  do  all  I can  to  get  you  some  more  orders.— 
Yours  truly,  P.  Burton."  “Seed  Farm,  Bedford,  April  6, 
1888.  Mr.  Robinson.  Sir, — The  Netting  is  very  satisfactory. 
You  can  use  my  name  in  the  papers  if  you  choose. — Yours 
truly,  C.  Davey."  “Stonehouse  Court,  Gloucestershire, 
April  10,  1887.  Mr.  Robinson,— The  Netting  is  cheap  and 
excellent.  I shall  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  it. 
—Yours  truly,  F.  B.  Chapmajj,  Major."  I have  received 
hundreds  of  testimonials.  I will  return  cash  if  the  Netting 
is  notapproved  of.  Send  where  you  can  get  good  Garden  Net- 
ting. — GEORGE  ROBINSON,  Fish  Merchant.  Rye.  Sussex. 


PRICE 

40/"  Set. 

Complete  as  Shown. 

^PECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  COUNTRY 
W MANSIONS,  HOTELS,  FARMS  AND 
PRIVATE  HOUSES. 


Chimney  Sweeping 

AND 

Drain  Clearing 
Machines. 


THE  CHIMNEY  CAN  BE  SWEPT,  OR  A CHOKED 
DRAIN  CLEARED  BY  ANY  MAN  EMPLOYED 
ABOUT  THE  PLACE. 


ANE  REASON  why  H.  J.  GASSON  sells  so 

much  Garden  Netting.— H.  ,T.  Gaason,  Fish  Merchant, 
Rye,  Sussex.  “ Park  Hill  House,  Bowburn,  Ferry-hill,  Dur- 
ham.—Sir,— I enclose  16s.  Will  you  send  to  the  Mayor  of 
Durham  some  netting  similar  to  what  you  sent  me^  and  same 
width.  Send  carriage  paid. — Yours  truly,  J.  Fowler,  Esq. 
To  H J.  Gasson.  Fish  Merchant.  Rye  ’ 


rPANNED  NETTING ! TANNED  NETTING  ! 

—For  preserving  fruit-trees,  flower-beds.  &c.,  from  the 
frost  and  blight.  35  square  yards  for  Is.  Can  be  sent  on  ap- 
proval. Carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over  5s.  Hundreds  of 
Testimonials.  Note  the  address.— GEORGE  ROBINSON, 
Fish  Merchant.  Rye.  Sussex.  Established  200  years. 


C'OR  GARDEN  WEAR. — Our  Shilling  Cots- 
-L  wold  SERGE  is  unequalled.  In  black  and  navy.  Patterns 
free.— DENTON.  Gloucester 


OTRONG  Brass  Garden  or  Greenhouse  Syringe, 

^ 16  by  1^  in. , with  Rose  and  Jet  complete,  4s.  6d. , free.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed. —R.  B.  WHELE,  Erdington,  Birmingham 

PROTECT  your  GARDENS  from  RAVAGFS 

of  BIRDS. — ^TANNED  NETTING,  35  squareyards  for  Is 
Will  not  rot  if  left  out  in  all  weathers.  Sent  any  width,  car 
riage  paid,  on  all  orders  over  5s.  As  supplied  to  the  Royal 
Gardens.  Sent  on  approval.  Commoner  Netting  at  50  square 
yards,  Is.  Hundreds  of  testimonials.  Established  170  years. 
— HY.  JOHN  GASSON,  Fuh  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex. 


FARM  & HOME 

A Weekly  Journal  or  Practical  Agriculture  and 
Housekeeping,  Stock,  Dairy,  Tillage,  Stable 
Pasture,  Orchard,  Market  - garden.  Poultry- 
House. 

Weekly  One  Penny,  post  free,  Three  Ucdfpence, 
Monthly  Parts,  Fivepence,  post  free,  Eightpence. 

*'Farm  and  Home"  of  last  week  {July  12th)  contains  the 
following  Articles,  Notes,  tkc. 


Arable- 

Crop  for  winter  feeding 
Crops,  the 

Heath  land  into  cultivation, 
bringing 

Sheep-keep,  autumn 
Turnip  pests 

Cattle- 

Cakes  and  other  feeding 
stuffs 

Calf,  scouring 

Calf  with  lump  on  jaw 

Cattle  for  sale,  feeding 

Leucorrhoea 

Milk  fever 

Current  Notes— 

Cattle  diseases,  the  detec- 
tion of 

Pleuro-piieumonia  Bill,  the 

Dairy- 

Book  on  cheese-making 

CVeam  cheese 

Vat,  &c.,  for  cream-cheese 

Home- 

Acne,  treatment  of 
Alcohol  and  childhood 
Answers  to  childre  n's  letters 
Baby’s  blanket 
Bazaar,  articles  for 
“ Best  room,”  the 
Black  cashmere  dress, 
cleaning 

Black  dress,  making 
Bodice,  white  cashmere 
Child  insurance 
Corns,  a cure  for 
Curly  hair  desired 
Disease,  hereditary  ten- 
dency to 
Ears,  boxing  the 
Extract  of  meat 
Fresh  vegetables 
Friction  for  intermittent 
fever 

Furniture  polisli 
Gardens 
Goat-skin  mat 
Gooseberries  and  Black 
Currants,  preserving 
Gooseberry  jam,  ripe 
Gooseberry  jelly  from  ripe 
Gooseberries 
Gooseberry  wine 
Gooseberry  wdne,  ripe 
Hair  from  cheeks,  removing 
House  insects 
Lamp  chimneys  and  glass 
globes,  cleaning 
Meat,  broiling 
Meat,  curing 
Meat,  grilled 
Meat,  how  to  smoke 
Meat  in  butter-milk,  fresh- 
ening 

Meat,  potted 
Meat,  roasting 
Meat  tea  for  invalids 
Our  little  readers 
Paniers 
Pimples 
Rose  jar,  a 
Salt-eating 


Home  (continued) — 

Short  reply 
Sleeplessness 
Strawberry-jam,  bad 
Summer  materials 
Sun-burnt  skin 
Tape  worms 

To  get  a tight  ring  off  a 
finger 

Woollen  articles,  washing 
Woollens,  washing 

Horses— 

Colt  going  lame 

Foal,  making  the  best  of  a 

Horses,  breeding 

Horses,  broken-winded 

Injury  to  a horse 

Mare,  ailing 

Strangles 

Implements 

Self-binding  reapers 

Law  and  Custom- 

Advance  in  rental 
Cruelty  to  animals 
Incidence  of  local  taxation, 
the 

Right  of  way 
Valuation  question 

Markets. 

Miscellaneous- 

Agricultural  education 
Air-guns 

Brewers’  grains,  preserving 
Cat  with  ear  irritation 
Dog,  a trembling 
Foot-root  in  ferrets 
Fox-terrier,  ailing 
Liquid  harness-blacking 
Management  of  impoverish- 
ed farm 

Pasture— 

Clover-field  to  permanent 
pasture,  sowing 
Weight  of  haystack 

Pigs— 

Bacon  pigs,  feeding 
Death  of  pig 
Hoose  or  husk  in  pigs 
Sows,  farrowing 

Poultry- 

Chicken,  ailing 
Ducklings,  fattening 
Dumpies 

Egg-shells,  materials  for 
Farmer’s  poultry-yard  in 
July,  the 

Gooses  second  batch  of 
eggs,  a 

Plumage,  faulty 
What  to  do  with  fowls? 


Sheep— 

Ewes,  disease  among 
Lambs,  castrating 
Lambs,  weaning 


Of  all  Booksellers,  Newsagents,  and  at  the  Railw’ay  Book, 
stalls ; or  from  the  Office : 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand- 
Loudon,  W.C. 


PtUSE  SEND  POSTCARD  FOR  IUU8TRATE0  PRICE  UST-FBEE. 

JOHN  PI'GGOTT 


CAROEN  SEATS,  TENTS,  HAMMOCKS,  S€£  LIST. 
J TENNIS,  CRICKET,  FO0T0ALE,  GYMNASIUM,  SEE  LISI 
WATERPROOFS,  LUNCHEON  BASKETS, 
S£(  List 
taiiohinc. 

Sf£  llST. 


HOSE  BRANCH 


GARDEN  HOSE  REELS 

8/9  14'h 


CARDEN  HOSE. 


Ao  fe«<  I 


•«»L  nuke,  6o  fc«(  { 


i SWING  GALVANIZED 
WATER  BARROWS, 

I w„h  HOYLE’S  PATENT 

; 12  gala.  . , . . 22/9  TAP  UNION. 

;;  :: 

117,  CHEAPSIDE  h MILK  SI  LONDON 


■pLOWER  POTS.— 12  8-in.,  20  6-in.,  50  5-in., 

50  4-in.,  50  3-in.,  packed  in  cases  and  senttorail  for  7s.  6d 
Cash.— H.  GODDARD,  Pottery.  Dennett-road,  Peckham. 
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GREENHOUSES. 

Our  speciality. 

12  long, 8 ft.  wide,  £7  5s.,  car. 
paid.  Our  houses  are  made  for 
utility  and  strength,  of  best  mate- 
rials, by  competent  workmen 
Illustrated  price  lists,  recent 
testimonials,  and  opinions,  free. 

A.  OVEREND,  F.R.H.S., 

West  Green  Works,  Tottenham.  London,  N. 

The  most  nutritious  PL  AJNT  FOOD  ever  manufactured. 

PALMER'S  SPECIAL  CHEMICAL  COMPOUND. 

PERFECT  FERTILIZER, 

Particularly  rich  in  Nitrogen. 
Tomatoes  and  Chrysanthemums  are  wonderfully 
benefited  by  The  Perfect  Fertilizer. 
UNEQUALLED  FOR  GENERAL  PLANT  CULTURE- 

In  Tins,  Is.,  2s,  6d.,  5s.  Bags,  7s.  6d.,  10s., 
15s.,  20s.,  with  fuU  detailed  directions  for  use. 

ELLIS  PALMER  & CO., 
s^x.xESBxrxs.'sr. 


PRIZE  MEDAL  GREENHOUSES. 

We  have  the 
largest  show  of 
Greenhouses  in  Lon- 
don, and  respectfully 
invite  your  inspection 
of  works  and  show- 

f round.  Illustrated 
jists  free. 

HAYWARD’S  CHEAP  SPAN-ROOF  & LEAN-TO. 

7 ft.  long  5 ft.  wide  £2  16  0 

9 ft.  „ 6 ft.  „ 4 0 0 

10  ft.  „ 7 ft.  „ 5 0 0 

12  ft.  „ 8 ft.  „ 6 0 0 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS 
Foxherry-road,  Broclsley,  Ijondon. 


7 ft.  long  5 ft.  wide  £2  8 0 

8 ft.  „ 5 ft.  „ 3 0 0 

10  ft.  „ 7 ft.  „ 4 15  0 

12  ft.  „ 8 ft.  ,,  5 10  0 


THE  COMING  FUMIGATING  MATERIAL 

Tohacco-paper  entirely  superseded. 

Tobacco-paper  is  disagreeable,  unsafe,  and  uncertain. 

CAMPBELL’S  FUMIGATING  INSECTICIDE 

Is  cheaper,  more  effectual,  perfectly  safe,  and  unquest  lonably 
the  Coming  Fumigating  Insecticide. 

Numerous  Testimonials  to  this  effect:— "Please 
send  me  — rolls  of  Campbell's  Fumigating  Insecticide  to  the 
above  address.  T like  it  much  better  than  Tobacco-paper, 

In  roils,  post  free,  for  houses  having  a capacity  of 
100  cubic  ft.  500  c.  ft.  i.opo  c.fh  2-0™ 

No.  1,  8d.  No.  2,  Is.  No.  3,  Is.  3d.  No.  4,  2s.  3d. 

OR  FROM  YOUR  SEEDSMAN. 

CLIBRAN'S,  OLDFIELD  NURSERIES,  ALTRINCHAM. 
Also  10  and  12,  Market-street,  Manchester. 


GREENHOUSES. 

Before  ordering  Conservatories,  yineries,  &c  , send  for 
Special  Price  List,  post  free,  or  New  Illustrated  Catalo^e,  3 
stamps.  Greenhouses  from  £3.  Span-roof  Forcing-house,  30  ft. 
by  12  ft.,  £16  16s.,  carriage  paid.  Franies,  22s.  6d.  ; 6 ft.  by 
4 ft.  Garden  Lights,  4s.  6d.  each ; glazed  and  painted,  12s.  6d. 
Estimates  given  for  Heating  ApparatuseSi  &o.  Best  work  only 
at  reasonable  prices. 

PEARCE  & HEATLEY, 

The  North  London  Horticultural  Works, 

HOLLOWAY  ROAD,  LONDON.  N. 


Garien  Repsites. 

Two  Prize  Medals. 

Quality,  THE  BEST  in  the  Market. 

— All  sacks  included. 

OOCOA-NUT-FIBRE  REFUSE  (by  Chubb's  special  process, 
sacks,  ls.4d.  each,  10  sacks,  12s.  6d.;  15  sacks,  17s.  6d.; 
20  sacks,  20s. ; 25  sacks,  24s. ; 30  sacks,  27s, ; 40  sacks,  Ms, 
50  sacks,  40s.  Truck-load,  loose,  free  on  rail,  30s.  Limited 
quantities ^f  Q special  quality,  granulated,  in  sacks  only 

GENUiNE  ORCHID  PEAT,  8s.  6(L  per  sack;  5 sacks,  40s. 
BEST  BROWN  FIBROUS  PEAT,  5s.  per  sack:  5 for 
22s.  6d.  BLACK  FIBROUS  PEAT,  4s.  6d.  per  sack ; 5 
for  20s.  COARSE  SILVER  SAND  Is.  M.  per  hushel; 
14s.  halt-ton;  24s.  per  ton.  Yellow  Fibrous  Loam, 
Compost,  Leaf  and  Peat  Mould,  Is.  per  bushel.  Tobacco 
Paper,  Is.  per  lb.  Special  Manures,  Peat-Moss_  Litter 
Crushk  Bones,  Virgin  Cork,  fee.,  &c.  Write  for  Price  List. 
Terms,  strictly  Cash  with  order. 

CHUBB,  BOUND  & CO.,  West  Ferry  Road, 
MlllwaU.  London,  E.  Bankers : Smith.  Payne  & Smiths 


TDROTECT  YOUR  GARDENS  from  the 

-T  ravages  of  the  BIRDS.-TANNED  NETTING  for 
preserving  fruit-trees,  dower-beds,  &o.,  from  the  frost  and 
blight.  35  square  yards  for  Is.  Don  t serid  the  money  before 
you  receive  and  approve  of  the  Netting,  as  I supply  good  strong 
Netting  that  will  not  rot  if  kept  out  in  all  weathers.  Hundreds 
of  Testimonials.— GEORGE  ROBINSON,  Fish  Merchant. 
Bye.  Sussev.  Established  200  vea.a 


CVyOi  OUafsn  A.  - - . . 

■TANNED  GARDEN  NETTING,  in  pieces 

-L  50  yds  by  4 yds.,  100  yds.  by  2 yds.,  8s.  each.  Any  size  t 
order  — PAGSIIiW  N-t  Tawestoft. 


rpANNED  NETTING,  2 yards  wide,  IJd.  per 

X yard  10s  per  100  yards;  4 yards  wide.  3d.  per  yard,  20s. 
npr  100  NEW  TWINE  NETTING,  1-inch  mesh,  1 yard  wide, 
?d  • 2 yarXfldde.  4d. ; 4 yards  wide,  3d.  per  yard.  COTTON 
NETTING,  54  inches  wide,  9 meshes  to  square 
yard-^best  article  to  protect  Fruit-trees,  &c.  HEXA^N 
NETJ^,  72  meshes  to  inch,  4id.  per  yard.— W.  O^TLLING-  ^ 
rORL),  127.  Field-roadi  Forest-gate,  London  K. 


GREENHOUSES 

This  illustration  is  an 
exact  copy  of  my  Ama- 
teur Span-roof  ed  Green 
bouses,  which  are  made 
of  well  - seasoned  red 
deal.  Complete,  with 
Ventilators,  Irons  for 
opening,  Staging,  Glass, 
&c.,  &o.  Made  in  sec- 
tions, so  that  they  oan 
be  erected  by  any  gar- 
dener or  handy  man  in 
a few  hours.  Simply 
screwed  together.  7 ft.  by  5 ft.,  56s. ; 9 ft.  by  6 ft.,  £4 ; 12  f*’. 
by  8 ft.,  £6;  15  ft.  by  10  ft.,  £8  10a.  ; 20  ft.  by  inft.,£12;  25ft. 
by  10  ft. . £17 ; 50  ft.  by  10  ft. , £30 ; 100  ft.  by  10  ft. , £50.  Any 
size  made. 

COPY  OF  UNSOLICITED  TESTIMONIAL. 

April  12.  1890.  4,  Akeds-road,  Halifax.— Mr.  Cooper,— 
Dear  Sir,— The  15  ft.  by  10  ft.  Amateur’s  Span-roof  Green- 
house to  hand  to-day.  We  have  got  it  set  up,  and  I must  say 
it  is  wonderful  value  for  the  money— quite  worth  double  the 
money.  Kindly  send  Heating  Apparatus  suitable  for  same, 
and  oblige. — With  compliments,  I remain,  yours  truly,— 
A.  L.  Jackson.” 

STRONG  CARDEN  LIGHTS. 

Painted  and  glazed,  3 by  4 ft.,  6s.  6d. ; 6 by  4 ft.,  9s.  each* 

CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 

Tliese  Frames  are 
24  in.  high  at  back. 
13  in.  at  front,  and 
are  made  of  1 in. 
t<^ngued  and  groov- 
ed  boards.  The  lights 
are2in.  thick, glazed 
withgoodlSoz  glass, 
nailed  and  bedded 
in  good  oil  putty, 

piinted  three  coats,  handles  to  sashes,  and  put  on  rail  at 
the  following  t izes  and  prices : One-light  Frames,  4 ft.  by  3 ft. , 
18s.;  ditto,  6 ft.  by 4ft..  £l  11s. ; two-lightFrame.s,  6ft.  by4ft., 
£l  14s. : ditto,  8 ft.  by  6 ft.,  £2  14s. ; three-light  Frames,  12  ft. 
by  6ft.,  £3  15s.  For  other  sizes  and  pricesseelUustratedList. 
free. 

COPY  OF  UNSOLICITED  TESTIMONIAL. 

**  4pril  28,  1890.  Lynwick,  Rudgwick,  Sussex. — Mr.  W. 
Cooper,— Please  And  cheque  for  £4  19s.  in  payment  of  Cucum- 
ber Frames,  which  arrived  yesterday,  and  g»ve  entire  satisfac- 
tion.—Yours  faithfully,— M.  Andeeson-Timms.” 

CREENHDUSE  MATERIALS 

(Specially  prepared). 

Persons  intending  to  build  their  own  Greenhouses  should 
consult  my  List,  which  contains  speciAcations  of  all  materials 
recpiired  for  building  large  or  small  houses;  post  free  on 
application. 

THE  AMATEUR’S  ASSISTANT. 


”ol 


The  above  llot-watcr  Apparatus  can  be  heated  with  either 
Gas  or  Oil.  It  consists  of  Boiler,  Lamp,  galvanised  steel 
Pipes.  Supply  Cistern,  and  PuriAer.  Complete  from  21s., 
packed  on  rail.  For  further  particulars,  prices,  and  sizes,  also 
my  Patent  Improved  Heater  and  Loughborough  Boiler,  send 
for  Complete  Illustrated  List,  post  free. 

PDULTRY  HOUSES. 

The  Houses  are  well 
constructed,  and  of  pretty 
appearance, strongly  built, 
and  will  last  a lifetime  if  a 
coat  of  paint  or  tar  is  now 
and  then  pur.  on  them. 
Complete,  withVentilator. 
Door,  and  Slide.  Packed 
and  put  on  rail  at  the 
following  sizes  and  prices : 
9ft  by 6ft., span-roof, 42s., 
lean-to,  34s. ; 7 ft.  by  5 ft., 
span-roof,  36?.;  lean-to.  28s.;  6 ft.  by  4 ft.,  span-roof,  30s; 
lean-to,  25s.  ; 5 ft.  by  4 ft.,  span-roof,  25s.  ; lean-to,  20s.  The 
above  are  also  suitable  for  Tricycle  or  Carriage  Houses,  Work- 
Bhons  Coal  or  Wood  Houses.  Tool  or  Potting  Sheds  Any  Mze 
SI  to  order.  Send  for  List.  free.  SAFETY  CHICKEN 
COOPS,  with  Shutter,  5s.  6d.  each ; or  50s.  doz. ; with  3 ft. 
Movabi;  Wire  Run.  4?.  extra.  HATCHING  and  NEST 
BOXES,  4b.  each  ; 4Cs.  doz. 

WINDOW  FLOWER  BOXES. 


Made  entirely  of  iron  and  tiles,  from  4s.  CJ,.  each.  Illustrated 
List  free. 

Send  for  COIdPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  LIST, 
post  tree,  containing  specilicationa  of  Greeunousea 
from  483.  to  £2^0, 

Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used.  Estimates 
(or  every  description  of  Horticultural  Buildinj^,  Plans,  &c.  , 
free.  All  orders  carefully  packed  and  put  on  rail,  or  delivered 
free  to  any  station  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  10  per  cent, 
extra  on  List  prises. 

WILLIAM  COOPER, 

751b,  Old  Kent  Road,  LONDON,  S.E. 

N B — If  'William  Cooper's  Greenhouses  are  not  the 
Cheapest  and  Best  in  the  Trade,  why  is  it  he  sends  off  more 
Houses  every  week  than  any  other  three  makers  combined. 
Caii  at  my  Works,  Devonshire  Grove,  adjoining,  and  see 
materials  used,  and  the  Houses  being  made  ordering 

elsewhere.  Inspection  of  my  sliow-ground  is  respectfully 
ioTited.  50  areeohonees  (all  siseej  always  on  view. 


Second  Edition.  Now  ready  fS32  pp.J,  with  over  1400  lUuatra- 
Hons,  medium  Svo,  15s. ; post  free,  15s.  6d. 

THE 

ENGLISH  FLOWER 
GARDEN. 

STYLE,  POSITION,  AND  ARItA.NGEMENT. 

Followed  by  a Description  of  all  the  Best  Plants  for  it,  their 
Culture  and  Arracgement. 


SOME  OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Saturday  Review. 

The  best  of  all  modem  works  on  the  subject.  . . . The 
improved  taste  now  visible  in  most  gardens  is,  to  a great 
extent,  attributable  to  the  admirable  treatise  which  forms  the 
Arst  portion  of  this  book.  . . . The  more  it  is  consulted,  the 
more  is  its  value  apparent.” 

Court  Journal. 

" This  work  is  the  Auest  and  most  complete  of  its  kind  that 
has  appeared  in  the  English  language." 

Daily  Telegraph, 

“ All  right-minded  people  will  follow  him  in  his  condemna- 
tion of  stucco  adjuncts  to  the  Aower  garden,  and  the  abomina- 
tion of  many  kindred  heresies.  The  main  portion  of  the  work, 
that  devoted  to  a lexico-graphioal  arrangement  of  all  the 
plants  suited  for  outdoor  cultivation,  is  admirable,  and  (he 
engravings  are  as  good  as  they  can  be.” 

Field. 

“This  comprehensive  book  will,  of  course,  be  of  most  utility 
to  persons  who  have  large  gardens ; but  those  lovers  of  garden- 
ing who  have  more  restricted  opportunities  to  proAt  by  it,  will 
also  And  it  interesting  and  valuable." 

The  Guardian. 

“Rather  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  ago  a gorgeous 
stranger  appeared  in  our  gardens,  and  was  regarded  with  as 
ereat  surprise  and  admiration  as  some  scarlet  warrior  by  the 
lads  and  lasses  of  his  native  village,  to  which  he  comes  on 
furlough.  Our  English  Flora,  startled  in  her  sweet  simplicity 
and  fascinated  by  his  splendid  presence,  forgot  her  engagement 
to  that  which  may  be  caUed  the  natural  system,  and  transferred 
her  affections  to  this  gaudy  suitor,  who  called  himself 
‘Bedding-out.’  Like  the  fair  Imogene,  when  the  Baron,  all 
covered  with  jewels  and  gold,  arrived  at  her  front  door,  she 
became  ‘untrue  to  her  vows.’  She  exchanged  her  graceful 
undulations  and  curves,  her  green  alleys  and  cool  grots,  her 
walks  amid  the  shrubberies  in  which  she  roved  in  maiden 
meditation,  and  heard  the  mellow  ouzel  Auting  in  the  Elm, 
for  treeless  squares  of  sward,  as  Aat  as  the  spirit  level  and  the 
garden  roller  could  make  them.  On  these  were  cut  all  the  Agurea 
ill  Euclid,  with  an  assortment  of  stars,  crowns  Maltese  crosses, 
serpents,  tadpoles,  and  nameless  enormities,  to  be  coloured 
when  thesiimmer  came  with  Verbenasand  Calceolarias  (purple 
and  gold,  like  the  cohorts  of  the  Assyrian),  scarlet  Geranium, 
and  white  Alyssum.  The  dining  room  carpet  was  to  be  re- 
produced on  the  laivn ; the  landscape  gardener  w'as  to  learn 
his  art.  from  the  kaleidoscope.  Flowering  trees  and  shrubs. 
Laburnums,  Lilacs,  Syringas,  Almonds,  Roses,  Berberis, 
Laurustinus,  went  down  by  the  hundreds  (alas!  the  hau(l 
which  writes  this  paper  grasped  the  axe  and  saw),  and  grand 
clumps  of  Aowers,  denounced  as  coarse  and  dingy  in  com- 
parison with  these  new  importations,  were  dug  up  and 
destroyed.  Now  we  were  to  have  three  months  of  dazzling 
coruscations,  and,  when  the  frost  came,  a shabby.  Aowerless 
exposition  of  Aabby  leaves,  and  then  beds  bare  and  brown.  The 
Catherine  wheels  and  other  Areworks  collapsed  irrtp  charre»l 
wood  and  tinder.  Even  this  hritf  period  of  efllorescence  was 
liable  to  curtailment.  ' Happily,  and  apropos  of  Imogene  and 
midnight,  a change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  this  dream  When 
this  new  system  of  Aoral  development  seemed  to  have  obtained 
a papal  supremacy,  and  when  every  garden  which  was  not 
‘bedded  out ’was  regarded  as  ‘mean  and  poky,’ when  even 
cottagers  had  expelled  their  GillyAowers,  their  Ladslove,  and 
Michaelmas  Daisies  to  make  room  for  a few  of  these  gay 
novelties,  bought  or  begged  from  the  gardener  at  the  hall; 
when  the  marriage  between  Flora  and  the  Baron  was  cele- 
brated with  univer&Jil  joy.  and  the  ‘tables  they  groaned  with 
the  weight  of  the  feast,  and  the  bell  of  the  castle  struck  one, 
then  appeared  the  Nemesis  of  retribution,  the  ghost  of  Alonzo 
—Alonzo  by  William  Robinson,  accompanied  by  an  escort  cf 
avenging  spectres.  His  book,  as  a guide  and  reference,  must 
be  welcomed  with  its  beautiful  and  truthful  illustrations,  the 
most  import  ant  and  in^ra  aive  addition  which  has  been  made 
for  many  years  to  the  Aorist’s  library.” 


London  : JOHN  MURRAY,  and  of  al) 
Rook(iel)er«. 
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ROSES. 

SERVICEABLE  ROSES. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison. — For  affording 
a continuoua  supply  of  cut  blooms  there  is  no 
Rose  that  I am  acquainted  with  to  equal  this 
when  grown  as  a dwarf  or  bush  on  its  own 
roots.  With  me  it  is  the  earliest  to  bloom,  and 
by  the  time  the  6rst  crop  is  over  there  are 
plenty  of  flowers  to  be  had  from  the  strong 
branching  suckers  which  healthy  plants  are 
annually  throwing  up.  The  individual  blooms 
are  much  more  durable  than  any  of  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  and  a great  mass  of  them  is  remark- 
ably effective  on  the  dining  or  drawing-room 
tables.  Few  lovers  of  Roses  need  to  be  told 
that  in  colour  this  variety  is  pinkish-white,  the 
full  flowers  opening  nearly  flat,  with  a some- 
what twisted  centre,  but  all  are  not  aware  how 
easily  it  can  be  propagated.  All  I find  it 
necessary  to  do  is  to  lift  the  old  plants  about 
every  third  autumn  or  spring,  and  after  dividing 
all  that  are  suflflciently  stocky  replant  them  in 
fresh  loamy  soil.  Short  cuttings  of  firm  young 
wood  from  which  a bloom  has  recently  been  cut 
with  a heel  or  thin  slice  of  old  wood  attached, 
duly  dibbled  round  the  side  of  a 5-inch  pot  filled 
with  gritty,  loamy  soil,  placed  in  a close  frame 
and  kept  watered,  close  and  shaded,  soon  strike 
root,  and  these  being  potted  off  singly  and  kept 
in  a cold  frame  during  the  winter  will  be  fit  for 
planting  out  the  following  spring. 

La  France  is  another  extremely  service- 
able Rose.  In  its  habit  of  growth  it  more 
nearly  resembles  the  Teas  than  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals, being  much  more  constant  blooming 
than  any  of  the  latter,  with  one  exception,  I 
have  yet  grown.  On  its  own  roots  it  thrives 
admirably,  and  the  strong  suckers  as  well  as 
extra  vigorous  shoots  continue  to  produce  per- 
fect blooms  till  stopped  by  frosts.  This  variety 
also  succeeds  fairly  well  on  the  Brier  stock,  and 
those  who  have  tall  greenhouses  and  conserva- 
tories to  keep  filled  with  flowers  would  find  a 
few  standard  plants  of  La  France  in  10-inch  or 
larger  pots  decidedly  serviceable.  From  such 
plants  I have  had  three  good  crops  of  fine 
blooms  before  outdoor  Roses  were  plentiful— 
the  latter  blooms  being  produced  from  the  strong 
and  firm  young  growth.  Being  near  the  glass, 
standard  Roses  have  an  advantage  in  that  the 
wood  is  firmer  and  more  free-flowering,  and  the 
foliage  stronger  than  is  the  case  with  most 
dwarf  plants.  Young  half -ripened  growth  may 
be  rooted  in  the  same  manner  as  advised  in  the 
case  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  or  1 foot 
lengths  of  ripened  growth  may  be  inserted  in 
the  open  ground  in  November  or  earlier  with 
every  prospect  of  their  rooting. 

Boule  de  Neige.— The  one  exception  alluded 
to  above  IS  the  oij 

this  IS  one  of  the  few  that  will  long  survive  on 
the  Brier  Stock,  and  it  is  always  most  service- 
able. Being  rather  hard  pruned,  it  forms 
vigorous  branching  shoots,  from  which  we  are 
enabled  to  cut  small  but  very  double  pure-white 
blooms  for  several  months  in  succession  This 
variety  ought  to  be  particularly  useful  to  those 
who  have  a great  demand  for  wreaths,  crosses 
and  bouquets,  as,  in  addition  to  being  white’ 


the  blooms  also  stand  well  after  they  are  fully 
blown.  The  foliage  is  particularly  clean  and 
dark -green. 

Catherine  Mermet  is  another  noteworthy 
Rose.  It  is  the  finest  of  all  the  Tea  varieties, 
and  good  alike  for  pot  culture  or  for  planting 
against  a sunny  wall.  It  is  easily  propagated 
from  half  ripened  wood,  kept  close  in  gentle 
heat  till  rooted,  and  succeeds  much  better  on 
its  own  roots  than  it  does  on  any  kind  of  stock. 
If  not  starved  in  any  way  the  top  growth  yields 
very  fine  perfectly  shaped  flowers,  but  the  very 
finest  are  obtained  from  the  strong  suckers  that 
are  being  constantly  thrown  up  from  the  buried 
stem.  Most  of  the  Teas  thrive  best  on  their 
own  roots,  but  they  do  not  all  produce  such 
strong  branching  flowering  shoots  and  suckers  as 
does  Catherine  Mermet.  The  Bride,  a white 
form  of  the  latter,  promises  to  be  quite  as  ser- 
viceable ; in  fact,  there  is  every  prospect  of  its 
being  more  extensively  grown,  as  in  all  prob- 
ability it  is  the  most  perfect  white  Rose  in 
cultivation.  Not  till  a good  stock  is  well  estab- 
lished on  its  own  root  will  its  full  value  be 
realised. 

Baron  Gonella,  unlike  all  the  preceding, 
only  flowers  in  summer.  It  belongs  to  the 
Bourbon  section,  and  produces  a great  profusion 
of  very  double  deep  rose-coloured  flowers  at  a 
time  when  most  wanted,  or  just  when  the  first 
glut  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  is  nearly  over.  In 
addition  to  being  of  free  vigorous  habit  and 
rather  late,  the  blooms  possess  the  great  merit 
of  lasting  several  days  after  they  are  cut  and 
placed  in  water,  and  even  full-blown  flowers  are 
serviceable.  This  variety  can  be  struck  from 
ripened  wood  inserted  in  the  open  ground  not 
later  than  November.  W. 


1207.— Devoniensis  Rose  not  flower- 
ing.— You  have  evidently  got  the  climbing 
variety  of  this  Rose,  which  accounts  for  your 
getting  so  few  flowers.  A good  many  have 
discarded  it  for  the  same  fault.  It  is  a very 
vigorous  grower,  and  for  that  reason  requires 
a large  space.  Even  then  you  must  be  content 
to  see  the  flowers  mostly  on  the  top  of  the 
plant  and  out  of  reach.  The  only  way  to  get 
more  flowers  is  to  cut  the  growth  down  next 
winter  to  within  1 foot  of  the  soil.  This  will 
cause  several  strong  shoots  to  rise  up  from  the 
stem.  These  in  all  probability  will  flower  late 
in  the  summer  following. — J.  C.  C. 

1250. — Seedling  Briers. — You  must  ob- 
tain the  seed  from  the  common  Brier  of  the 
hedgerows.  The  hips  which  contain  the  seed  are 
bright-red  in  colour  when  ripe,  and  are  generally 
ready  for  picking  about  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber. Place  the  hips  in  an  empty  flower-pot  and 
cover  them  with  dry  soil  or  sand.  During  the 
winter  the  pots  may  stand  on  the  floor  of  a 
cool  shed  or  cellar.  Early  next  April  take  them 
out  of  the  pots  and  remove  the  seeds  from  the 
husks.  If  you  want  to  raise  a quantity  you  may 
sow  them  on  a warm  border  in  the  open  ; the 
soil  should  he  fairly  rich  and  free  from  stones  and 
hard  lumps  of  earth.  Draw  drills  1 inch  deep 
and  9 inches  apart  to  receive  the  seeds,  then 
cover  with  fine  soil.  In  dry  weather  keep  the 
surface  moist  by  gentle  watering.  If  the  seeds 
are  sown  as  soon  as  they  are  cleaned  the 
young  plants  should  begin  coming  through  the 
soil  in  June,  and  will  be  ready  for  transplanting 


either  in  November  following  or  early  in  the 
spring.  To  receive  the  plants  prepare  a piece 
of  ground  in  the  open  where  they  get  plenty 
of  sun.  Set  the  plants  9 inches  apart  in  rows 
18  inches  asunder.  If  the  seedlings  do  well 
they  will  be  ready  for  budding  in  the  following 
August. — J.  C.  C. 

1254.— Rose  W.  A.  Richardson.— If 

the  plant  is  only  in  a 4-inch  pot  it  may  be  safely 
transferred  to  another  one  two  sizes  larger  at 
once.  Use  as  a compost  three  parts  loam  and 
one  part  leaf-soil,  with  some  sand.  If  this  is 
inconvenient,  make  use  of  the  best  garden-mould 
you  can  get.  In  that  case  use  a greater  propor- 
tion of  sand.  Keep  the  plant  in  the  most  airy 
part  of  the  greenhouse,  and  if  it  fills  the  fresh 
pot  full  of  roots  by  next  November,  give  it  a 
still  larger  one,  but  do  not  prune  it  until  it  has 
increased  in  size  considerably.  The  best  way 
of  managing  this  Rose  as  a pot-plant  is  to  train 
three  or  four  strong  shoots  to  sticks  24-inches 
high,  to  form  a sort  of  foundation  for  the  future 
specimen.  Any  growth  these  shoots  may  make 
may  be  cut  hack  every  winter  to  within  3 inches 
ofthe  oldbranches.  Shouldstrongyounggrowths 
come  up  from  the  crown  of  the  plant,  save  one  of 
them  every  year  and  cut  out  an  old  one.  You 
will  understand  that  the  long  shoots  which  are 
trained  to  the  sticks  may  be  shortened  back  in 
the  winter  to  any  desired  point.  They  should 
not,  however,  be  cut  back  while  making  growth. 
The  flowers  will  be  furnished  from  shoots  made 
by  the  spurs  left  on  the  old  wood. — J.  C.  C. 

1242.— Pegging  down  Roses.— Roses 
planted  now  would  not  do  very  much  this 
season.  Still,  if  they  were  strong  plants,  and  of 
the  right  kinds — i.e.,  strong,  vigorous  growers 
— the  bed  would  be  filled  better  and  quicker  by 
pegging  them  down  than  byany  other  method.  In 
pegging  them  down  I like  to  layer  the  shoots 
where  brought  into  contact  with  the  soil ; they 
soon  form  a new  set  of  roots,  and  the  flowers 
from  tliese  young,  vigorous  plants  are  very  fine. 
Of  course,  simply  pegging  the  shoots  down 
without  layering  answers  well  enough,  a new 
set  of  shoots  breaking  up  from  the  centre  of  the 
plant,  which,  however,  must  also  be  pegged  down  ; 
those  previously  pegged  down  being,  for  the 
most  part,  exhausted,  are  cut  away.  There  is 
nothing  new  or  novel  in  having  beds  of  pegged - 
down  Roses.  I believe  they  were  more  common 
30  or  40  years  ago  than  they  are  now. — E.  H. 

1239.— Budding  Roses.— If  the  shoots  are 
strong  enough  for  budding  now  I should  bud  at 
once  if  the  bark  works  freely.  The  young  shoots 
may  either  be  cut  back  at  the  time  of  budding 
or  left  unshortened.  In  the  latter  case  the  buds 
will  remain  dormant  till  spring,  butwillthen  start 
away  vigorously.  If  the  young  shoots  are  cut 
back,  say,  to  within  6 inches  of  the  bud,  the 
buds  will  start  now  and  will  probably  make 
shoots  from  6 inches  to  12  inches  long,  and 
some  may  produce  a flower  or  two  in  the  autumn. 

I do  not  see  any  advantage  in  delay,  especially  in 
the  case  of  standard  Briers,  after  the  wood  is  in 
a fit  condition  for  working. — E.  H. 

Briers  are  ready  now  because  the 

weather  has  favoured  their  growth,  and  no  delay 
is  advisable  if  mature,  plump  buds  on  still 
growing  shoots  can  be  had  of  those  sorts  de- 
sired. No ; certainly  do  not  cut  the  Brier 
shoots  back,  but  if  any  have  made  strong 
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laterals,  such  main  shoots  may  be  reduced  back 
to  a good  lateral,  because  they  are  liable  to 
twist  in  rough  weather,  and  sometimes  disturb 
the  inserted  bud.  In  three  weeks  after  the 
budding  they  may  be  cut  back  to  one  eye  above 
the  bud,  if  the  bud  is  showing  signs  of  push- 
ing ; but  it  is  better  not  to  cut  back  if  they 
are  quite  dormant,  as  frosts  would  injure  the 
tender  shoots  in  November  or  later  on. — C.  E., 
Lyme.  Reyis. 

Let  the  shoots  grow  until  you  insert  the  buds,  then 

cut  them  back  to  within  9 inches  of  the  newly  inserted 
bud.  I may,  however,  say  that  it  the  growth  on  the  Briers 
is  very  strong  it  will  do  them  no  harm  to  shorten  them  a 
ittle ; but  not  so  close  to  the  stem  as  4 inches.  Leave  a 
ength  of  1 foot  or  more. — J.  C.  C. 

1195.— Rose  and  evergreen  creeper 
for  a west  aspect.— Two  good  hardy  climb- 
ing Roses  bearing  red-coloured  flowers  are 
Cheshunt  Hybrid  and  Reine  Marie  Henriette 
(red  Gloire  de  Dijon).  If  you  get  plants  in  pots 
you  may  put  them  in  the  ground  at  once.  The 
best  evergreen  creeper  for  your  purpose  is  the 
Fiery  Thorn  (Crataegus  Pyracantha).  This  may 
also  be  planted  at  once  if  the  plant  is  turned 
out  of  a pot.  The  Banksian  Roses  retain  their 
foliage  a good  part  of  the  year,  and  when  leaf- 
less the  growth  is  so  thick  and  green  that  they 
are  good  substitutes  for  evergreens.  There  are 
two  varieties,  one  with  white  flowers  the  other 
yellow  ; the  last  mentioned  is  the  hardiest, — 
J.  C.  C. 

1255. —Brier  cuttings  for  budding.— 

The  end  of  October  is  the  best  time  to  put  in 
Brier  cuttings.  Select  a position  in  the  open  in 
ordinary  garden  soil  which  is  fairly  rich,  as  they 
can  remain  where  they  are  planted  until  the 
Roses  budded  upon  them  are  large  enough  to  be 
moved.  Make  the  cuttings  about  8 inches  long, 
burying  two-thirds  of  that  length  in  the  earth. 
Place  the  cuttings  9 inches  apart  in  the  rows, 
and  1 foot  6 inches  should  be  allowed  between 
the  rows.  If  the  cuttings  do  well,  the  plants 
will  be  ready  for  budding  in  August  following. 
I like  budding  on  the  stem  best,  but  some  ama- 
teurs have  better  success  by  inserting  the  buds 
on  the  young  growth.  See  reply  to  question 
1250  for  the  information  you  require  in  the  last 
part  of  your  enquiry. — J.  C.  C. 

1235.— Red  climbing  Rose.— My  choice  for  such  a 
position  would  be  Waltham  Climber  No.  1.  A still  hardier 
Rose  will  be  found  in  Cheshunt  Hybrid.  Both  bear  flowers 
of  diflierent  shades  of  red. — J.  C.  0. 

Reine  Marie  Henriette  is  about  the  best  Bose  for 

your  purpose.  It  is  a red  form  of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  having 
all  the  good  and  none  of  the  bad  qualities  of  that  Rose, 
the  flowers  being  better  formed,  and  less  liable  to  burst  in 
the  centre. — A.  G.  Butler. 


Blue  African  Lily  (Agapanthus  umbella- 
tus). — Few  plants  are  more  striking  than  this  or 
more  easily  grown,  and  yet  it  is  very  rarely  met 
with,  although  it  is  no  new  introduction,  as  it 
has  been  known  in  this  country  during  the  last 
200  years.  Like  many  other  good  old  things, 
its  place,  however,  has  been  usurped  by  fresh 
comers.  Several  varieties  have  originated  from 
the  species,  and  these  most  probably  have  been 
obtained  from  sports,  as  it  is  seldom  that  the 
plant  seeds  out-of-doors  with  me,  and  not  often 
under  glass.  Besides  the  normal  type  that  pro- 
duces blue  flowers,  there  is  the  white  kind,  but 
this  is  a weaker  grower  and  not  very  desirable. 
A.  umbellatus  maximus,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
a vigorous  variety  that  produces  large  flowers, 
and  some  years  ago  a double  form  was  sent  out, 
the  blooms  of  which  are  more  lasting  than  those 
of  the  single  kinds,  and  the  plant  is  of  strong 
habit.  A.  umbellatus  foliis  variegatis  affords  a 
most  pleasing  contrast  when  in  flower,  the  white 
bands  on  its  leaves  showing  up  finely  with  the 
blue  of  the  petals.  Plants  of  this  and  the 
species  are  very  cheap,  and  the  way  to  increase 
them  is  by  division,  which  may  be  effected  at 
almost  any  time,  the  safest  period,  however, 
being  just  when  they  start  in  the  spring.  As 
the  Agapanthus  forms  such  masses  of  root  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  pull  plants  apart,  and  they 
should  be  cut  through  so  as  to  secure  a crown  or 
shoot  to  each  piece.  If  these  are  potted  and 
put  into  a warm  house  they  will  soon  break  at 
the  base  and  make  good  plants.  The  soil  most 
suitable  to  grow  them  in  is  a mixture  of  loam 
and  leaf-mould,  and  the  pots  should  be  well 
drained,  for,  though  the  Agapanthus  is  half 
aquatic  in  habit,  it  is  important  that  the  water 
pass  freely  through.  When  fully  established 
the  plants  may  with  advantage  be  placed  in 
shallow  pans  as  soon  as  growth  becomes  active, 
o-s  then  they  absorb  much  moisture,  and  there  is 


no  fear  of  the  soil  becoming  sodden  and  sour. 
In  the  case  of  old  plants  that  do  not  get  repotted 
annually  the  pots  they  are  in  often  get  split,  so 
great  is  the  pressure  of  their  roots  on  the  sides, 
and  it  is  a good  plan  before  this  takes  place  to 
run  a stout  piece  of  wire  round  just  below  the 
rim,  and  thus  stop  the  breakage.  In  mild 
winters  the  Agapanthus  will  live  outdoors,  but 
it  is  well  to  protect  by  packing  half  rotten 
leaves  around  the  crown. — S. 


THB  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  Jidy  2Qth 
to  August  2nd. 

I have  been  busy  in  my  small  way  layering  Carnations, 
budding  Roses,  and  removing  tentatively  the  surplus  wood 
from  wall-trees  and  espaliers.  The  Marie  Louise  Pear,  to 
my  thinking  the  most  delicious  of  all  Pears,  is  peculiar  in 
its  growth.  The  fruit-buds  very  often  form  on  the  ends 
of  long  spurs,  and  in  removing  the  breastwood  from  this 
variety  the  short  young  shoots  are  left  on  the  chance  of 
fruit-buds  forming  thereon.  Looked  over  a couple  of  trees 
of  Seokle  and  Gansel’s  Bergamotte  growing  on  a west  wall. 
I notice  there  are  numbers  of  a slimy-looking  insect  on  the 
leaves,  and  recognise  it  as  the  Pear-slug— the  larva  of  a 
species  of  saw-fly — which,  when  numerous,  are  very  destruc- 
tive to  the  foliage  and,  consequently,  injurious  to  the  trees. 
Luckily  they  are  not  difficult  to  kill.  I have  had  to  deal  with 
them  once  before,  and  immediately  adopt  the  means  of 
destruction  I then  found  successful — namely,  lime  dissolved 
in  water  and  syringed  over  them  with  the  garden-engine.  A 
couple  of  dressings  will  effectually  settle  them.  Dustings 
of  quicklime  will  answer  as  well ; but  lime-water  is  easier 
to  apply.  Pricked  out  a lot  of  Sweet  Williams  of  a very 
choice  strain.  They  were  standing  too  thickly  in  the  seed- 
bed. Turned  the  stock  of  Scarborough  Lilies  into  a cold 
frame  to  ripen  the  bulbs  ; shall  keep  them  on  the  side  of 
dryness  for  a time.  This  rest  causes  the  blossoms  to  burst 
up  vigorously  when  the  season  for  flowering  comes. 
Shook  out  and  repotted  a part  of  the  stock  of  Arum  Lilies. 
Shifted  on  a number  of  Paris  Daisies — maximum  variety. 
Picked  off  the  flowers,  and  pinched  in  a shoot  here  and  there 
to  give  symmetry.  These  plants  will  be  useful  for  winter 
blooming.  Planted  out  Hydrangeas  that  have  bloomed  in 
pots.  The  cuttings  come  away  cleaner  and  stronger  than 
if  the  plants  remained  in  the  pots.  Shall  pot  them  up 
again  in  the  autumn.  A number  of  cuttings  are  required 
to  make  blooming  plants  in  5-inch  pots  next  spring. 
Planted  out  the  stock  of  Carnation  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison  from  the  pots  in  which  they  have  flowered  into  a 
pit  prepared  specially  for  them,  where  the  young  grass 
will  be  layered.  I find  these  Carnations  do  best  in  light 
soil,  containing  peat  and  sand  with  the  loam  and  leaf- 
mould.  Tomatoes  are  finding  almost  constant  work  now. 
The  plants  of  Perfection  are  doing  remarkably  well,  many 
of  the  fruits  are  of  very  large  size  and  very  handsome. 
The  stock  of  winter- flowering  stuff  — which  includes 
Begonias,  Justioias,  Bouvardias,  Libonias,  Eranthemums, 
Poinsettias,  Thyrsaoanthus,  &c. — is  at  present  in  5-inch 
pots  in  cold  pits,  and  will  be  kept  there  till  the  end  of 
August,  or  possibly  a week  later,  unless  the  nights  should 
be  cold.  When  moved  to  a warm  house  the  plants  will  break 
into  growth,  and  be  speedily  covered  with  blossom. 
Stopping  and  thinning  the  growth  of  Cucumbers  is  a 
weekly  operation  now.  This  is  the  only  way  to  keep  the 
plants  up  to  the  mark.  Top-dressings  also  of  turfy-loam 
and  old  manure  are  given  when  required.  Sowed  Cabbage 
seed  for  spring  use.  I generally  make  two  sowings,  one 
about  the  28th  of  July,  and  the  other  about  the  first  week 
in  August.  Sowed  Brown  Cos  Lettuce  and  Green  Curled 
Endive  ; also  Chervil  and  Corn  Salad.  A good  breadth  of 
Turnips  has  been  got  in  for  autumn  and  winter  use. 


Greenhouse. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias.— It  is  now  time  to 
put  in  seed  of  the  herbaceous  varieties  of  Calceolaria. 
Those  who  do  not  save  their  own  seed  from  a selection 
of  the  best  varieties  that  from  year  to  year  appear 
amongst  those  they  raise  should  obtain  their  seed 
from  a source  that  can  be  relied  on.  Nothing  is  more 
disappointing  than  to  find  when  the  plants  bloom  that  the 
flowers  are  poor.  There  is  now  little  difficulty  in  getting 
good  seed  of  these  and  all  other  plants  that  are  annually 
grown  from  seed,  as  there  are  many  in  the  trade  who 
make  a speciality  of  Calceolarias  and  things  of  a like 
description,  and  who  by  crossing  and  careful  selection  of 
the  best  forms  have  arrived  at  the  highest  point  of  excel- 
lence, and,  though  the  best  seed  costs  more  than  that 
which  is  inferior,  it  is  much  cheaper  in  the  end,  as  the 
labour  and  house  room  required  are  the  same  for  plants  of 
a poor  variety  as  for  the  best.  Large  seed-pans  or 
shallow  boxes  may  be  used  to  raise  the  plants  in.  Drain 
and  fill  them  with  finely  sifted  soil,  composed  of  good  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  sand.  Press  the  surface  smooth,  and 
water  gently  to  fill  up  the  interstices,  so  that  irone  of  the 
seed,  which  is  very  small,  may  get  too  deep  down  in  the  soil. 
Allow  a day  for  the  water  to  drain  off.  Scatter  the  seeds  on 
the  surface  far  enough  apart  so  that  the  plants  may  not 
crowd  each  other  before  they  are  large  enough  to  prick 
off.  Cover  slightly  with  a little  of  the  finest  soil — no 
more  should  be  used  than  will  just  hide  the  seed.  An 
ordinary  garden  frame  is  better  than  a greenhouse  in 
which  to  stand  the  pans  whilst  the  seeds  are  germinating,  as 
the  air  in  it  can  more  easily  be  kept  sufficiently  moist  to 
prevent  much  water  being  required  until  after  the  plants 
appear.  When  they  are  up  it  is  necessary  to  shade  care- 
fully in  bright  weather  until  they  have  gained  strength  to 
bear  the  sun.  Stand  near  to  the  glass  so  as  to  keep  the 
growth  close  and  compact. 

Shrubby  Calceolarias.— The  shrubby  kinds  of 
these  plants  have  hitherto  been  mostly  propagated  from 
cuttings,  the  result  of  which  is  that  there  is  much  less 
variety  amongst  them.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  this 
should  be  so,  as  they  are  easily  raised  from  seed.  They 
do  not,  however,  grow  so  quickly,  and  on  that  account  do 
not  require  so  muohpot  room  the  first  year.  Sow  the  seed* 
and  treat  generally  fn  the  way  advised  for  the  herb.aceous 
sortsi 


Azaleas.— Where  Azaleas  are  forced  early,  so  as  to 
have  them  in  bloom  at  or  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  the  plants  are  afterwards  kept  in  a growing 
temperature  to  make  their  growth  and  get  their  flower- 
buds  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  them  to  bloom  at 
the  same  time  another  season,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  an 
eye  on  them  to  see  that  they  do  not  get  too  forward. 
This,  however,  rarely  occurs  unless  where  a good  deal  of 
fire-heat  has  been  used,  as  if  the  plants  are  strong,  the 
first  buds  that  are  formed  in  place  of  increasing  in  size  in  the 
way  that  takes  place  with  those  of  most  things,  break  up 
into  clusters  of  three  or  four,  like  those  of  a Camellia.  If 
the  buds  have  grown  so  as  to  indicate  danger  of  their 
opening  before  the  time  they  are  wanted,  the  plants  may 
be  stood  out-of-doors  until  towards  the  end  of  September. 
Choose  a place  tor  them  where  they  will  not  be  liable  to  get 
blown  over  by  high  winds,  as  if  this  happens  the  branches 
are  liable  to  be  broken.  The  pots  should  have  3 inches  or 
4 inches  of  coal-ashes  under  them.  This  will  not  only 
prevent  the  ingress  of  worms,  but  will  also  allow  the  water 
that  is  given  to  pass  off  freely.  It  is  only  with  plants  that 
have  been  forced  early,  and  have  since  been  kept  warm, 
that  there  is  any  danger  of  premature  flowering,  and  it  is 
only  such  that  should  ever  he  put  out-of-doors  at  all, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  old  white  kind  and  Fielder’s 
White,  which  is  much  like  the  old  sort  in  everyway.  The 
advice  often  given  to  turn  the  plants  out-of-doors  in  the 
summer  is  wrong,  and  to  this  cause  more  than  all  others  is 
attributable  the  wretchedly  poor,  stunted  condition  which 
Azaleas  at  the  present  day  are  so  often  seen  in.  Plants 
that  have  flowered  late,  and  consequently  are  propor- 
tionately late  in  making  their  growth  and  getting  the 
flower-buds  plump  and  prominent  in  the  way  they  should 
be  before  autumn,  ought  to  be  kept  in  a house  or  pit 
where,  by  closing  the  lights  and  ventilators  early  in  the 
afternoons,  a warm,  genial  temperature  can  be  secured. 
They  should  be  syringed  freely  every  afternoon  at  the 
time  the  air  is  taken  off.  This,  besides  being  necessary  to 
keep  down  thrips  and  red-spider,  will  induce  a moist  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  that  is  alike  conducive  both  to 
top  and  root  growth.  If  the  plants  are  at  all  affected  with 
either  thrips  or  red-spider,  dip  in  or  syringe  them  with 
Tobacco- water,  in  which  is  dissolved  about . two  ounces  to 
the  gallon  of  Gishurst. 

Azalea  mollis. — Where  these  plants  have  been  kept 
in  a greenhouse  or  pit  since  the  time  they  flowered,  the 
growth  will  have  made  m\ich  more  progress  than  when 
they  have  been  stood  out-of-doors.  As  soon  as  the  flower- 
buds  are  formed,  and  have  got  plump,  the  plants  may  be 
pub  outside.  Choose  a place  for  them  where  they  will  be 
exposed  to  the  sun,  and  see  that  they  are  properly  attended 
to  with  water.  Where  treated  in  this  way  this  section  of 
Azaleas  will  bloom  again  next  year.  Whereas,  if  stood 
out-of-doors  immediately  they  have  done  flowering,  it  will 
take  another  summer’s  growth  to  get  them  in  condition  to 
be  able  to  flower  again. 

Roses. 

Tea  ■varieties. — Plants  of  this  section  that  are  grown 
in  pots  and  have  bloomed  during  the  spring  in  green- 
houses will,  in  most  cases,  with  the  object  of  making 
room  for  other  things,  be  stood  out-of-doors.  Before 
turning  them  out  see  that  they  are  quite  free  from  aphides 
or  red-spider,  which,  if  present  and  allowed  to  go  on 
increasing,  will  prevent  their  making  the  progress  neces- 
sary for  their  flowering  properly  another  season.  The 
Insects  may  be  got  rid  of  by  dipping  in  or  syringing  with 
Gishurst.  The  pots  should  be  half-plunged  in  coal-ashes, 
and  every  attention  must  be  given  them  in  the  matter  of 
water.  Should  mildew  attack  the  leaves  that  are  young 
and  not  fully  matured,  as  most  likely  it  will,  dust  them 
immediately  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  When  this  trouble- 
some parasite  is  not  kept  well  down  it  is  impossible  to 
grow  Roses  in  a way  that  will  give  satisfaction,  especially 
when  the  roots  are  confined  in  pots,  and  the  plants  have 
not  the  same  chance  of  gaining  size  and  vigour  that  they 
have  when  planted  out.  If  the  leaves  become  a prey  to 
the  mildew  they  so  far  lose  vitality,  and  the  roots,  which 
cannot  grow  and  act  without  the  presence  of  healthy 
foliage,  make  insufficient  growth  to  enable  the  plants  to 
give  the  amount  of  top  growth  necessary  for  them  to 
flower  well.  If  pot  Roses  of  all  kinds— Teas  as  well  as 
others— do  not  keep  on  getting  stronger  and  larger  each 
year,  it  is  an  evidence  that  the  treatment  is  faulty  in  some 
way,  and  it  usually  happens  that  if  the  plants  do  not  im- 
prove they  move  in  the  opposite  direction  so  as  to  be 
worthless.  In  dry  weather  they  should  be  syringed  over- 
head once  a day.  If  this  is  done  properly,  so  that  the 
water  reaches  the  foliage  on  all  sides,  there  will  be  little 
chance  of  insects  gaining  a footing. 

Hybrid  Perpetuals. — Plants  of  these  varieties 
should  now,  if  not  already  done,  be  plunged  out-of-doors, 
and  the  same  means  taken  to  keep  them  in  proper  con- 
dition as  advised  for  the  Tea  sorts.  Clay’s  manure,  which 
seems  to  suit  Roses  of  all  kinds  admirably,  should  be 
sprinkled  on  the  surface  once  a fortnight  to  induce  them 
to  make  free  growth.  The  stronger  the  shoots  that  are 
made  during  the  summer  get  the  better  the  plants  will 
bloom  another  year,  and,  without  the  necessary  support  is 
given  in  the  time  that  elapses  after  the  plants  have 
bloomed,  and  the  close  of  the  growing  season,  it  is  useless 
to  look  for  a full  crop  of  flowers.  It  is  on  the  growth  that 
is  made  during  the  summer  that  the  flowering  depends, 
much  more  than  on  anything  that  can  be  done  for  them 
in  the  spring  before  they  bloom. 

Stove. 

Poinsettias.— Cuttings  that  were  put  in  some  weeks 
back  should  now  have  made  roots  enough  to  admit  of  their 
being  potted.  Four-inch  pots  will  be  about  the  right  size 
for  them.  Loam  and  rotten  manure— about  six  parts  of 
the  former  to  one  of  the  latter — with  a good  sprinkling  of 
sand,  will  grow  Poinsettias  well.  When  potted  stand  them 
where  their  tops  will  be  near  the  glass,  so  as  to  correct  as 
far  as  possible  the  natural  disposition  the  plants  have  to 
grow  tall.  Ordinary  stove  heat  is  requisite  to  grow  them 
well.  A thin  shade  will  be  necessary  when  the  days  are 
bright.  Air  in  moderate  quantity  should  be  given  ; but 
not  in  such  amount  as  to  produce  cold  currents,  or  to  dry 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  too  much. 

Poinsettias,  old  plants. — Plants  that  after  being 
out  back  were  shook  out  and  put  in  pots  no  larger  than 
requisite  to  hold  their  roots  with  a limited  amount  of  soil, 
should  now  have  a shift.  If  they  are  strong,  pots  2 inches 
or  3 inches  larger  than  those  In  which  they  flowered  last 
winter  will  be  needed.  Use  soil  •uoh  as  adr'ssd  for  the 
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vounffer  stock,  and  treat  similarly  in  other  respects.  These 
cut  back  plants  may  he  allowed  to  have  two  or  three  stems  ; 
hut  if  large  heads  of  bloom  are  wanted,  one,  or  at  most, 
two  stems  are  enough  to  let  go  on.  Any  breaks  in  eimess 
of  these  should  be  removed.  As  soon  as  the  roots  have 
got  well  hold  of  the  new  soil  manure-water  should  be  given 
regularly.  Thomas  Bainhs. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Since  the  late  rains  set  in  here  progress  has  been  rapid,  and 
much  attention  must  be  given  to  the  regulation  of  the 
growth  of  bedding  and  other  plants  everywhere,  and  hoe- 
ing and  weeding  will  be  pretty  well  a daily  affair  if  the 
best  state  of  keeping  is  aimed  at.  Briers  are  now  in  nn^e 
condition  for  budding,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  push- 
ing forward  such  work,  as  if  dry  w-eather  sets  in  again  the 
bark  will  become  set,  and  the  buds  will  not  take  so  well. 
The  best  time  to  propagate  the  beautiful  old  double 
Rocket  is  immediately  after  flowering.  If  the  old  plants 
are  lifted  and  divided  with  a sharp  knife,  so  that  each 
piece  bas^ome  roots,  all  will  grow.  They  must  be  replanted 
immediately  in  fresh,  well-worked  ground,  and  watered 
when  necessary  till  the  plants  are  established.  Any  long, 
straggling  shoots  can  be  made  into  cuttings,^  and  planted 
in  a shady  position  under  a handlight.  Cuttings  of  young 
shoots  of  choice  Herbaceous  Phloxes  and  Pentstemons  will 
soon  root  now  under  glass  in  a cool,  shady  border.  Those 
who  raise  Carnations  from  seeds  should  go  over  the  beds 
and  weed  out  all  worthless  varieties.  Mark  a few  of  the 
best  Antirrhinums  for  seed  bearing.  These  are  very 
showy  border  plants,  and  are  easily  raised  and  grown,  and 
are  useful  to  those  who  cannot  spare  time  to  devote  to  the 
choicer  florist  flowers,  and  by  following  up  an  intelligent 
system  of  selection  in  saving  seeds  from  the  best  colours 
only,  a good  strain  will  be  obtained  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years.  Dahlias  are  now  growing_  rapidly,  and  will 
require  almost  constant  attention  in  thinning  and  tying. 
Young'hands  must  learn  to  avoid  tight  ligatures.  Room 
enough  for  the  shoots  to  grow  must  be  allowed,  or  some 


the  work,  and  to  a great  extent  the  production  of  laterals 
ceases  for  the  time  being,  but  recommences  as  soon  as  the 
stoning  is  finished,  though  with  less  vigour,  if  the  Vines 
are  carrying  a heavy  crop,  than  earlier.  If  there  is  room 
without  crowding  the  mam  leaves,  a lateral  or  two  beyond 
the  bunches  may  be  tied  in.  They  will  help  in  laying  on 
colour. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

The  season  for  sowing  the  main  crop  of  Cabbages  for 
spring  use  is  at  hand.  In  northern  gardens  the  seeds 
should  be  sown  at  once,  in  the  south  first  week  in  August 
will  be  time  enough.  Ellam’s  Early,  Carter’s  Heartwell, 
Cocoa-Nut,  and  Enfield  Market,  are  good  varieties.  Sow 
Spinach  in  quantity  now  tor  autumn  use,  and  a few  Onions 
for  use  in  a young  state  through  the  autumn  and  winter, 
though  it  is  rather  too  early  in  most  districts  to  sow  the 
main  crop  for  standing  through  the  winter.  Winter 
Greens  may  yet  be  planted  where  the  necessary  supplies 
have  not  been  got  in,  though  plants  put  out  late  cannot 
attain  to  the  fullest  development.  Celery  for  cooking 
after  the  new  year  is  turned  may  be  planted  in  beds. 
Deep  excavations  are  unnecessary  unless  the  land  is  very 
dry  and  porous.  I have  had  very  good  useful  crops  by 
planting  on  the  level,  and  blanching  with  coal-ashes,  or 
old  tan.  Sutton’s  Sulham  Prize  is  a good  variety  for  this 
work.  It  is  a strong  growing  kind,  and  does  not  suffer  so 
much  from  damp  or  frost  as  many  sorts  do.  Sow  a good 
breadth  of  Brown  Cos  Lettuce  for  late  autumn  and  winter 
salads.  The  Tom  Thumb  Cabbage  Lettuce  is  a very  use- 
ful hardy  kind,  and  does  not  become  useless  so  soon  as 
some  other  sorts  do,  either  by  running  to  seed,  or  danip- 
ing.  Earth  up  early  Celery— first  giving  it  a good  soaking 
of  liquid-manure.  Long-pod  Beans  which  have  done 
bearing,  if  the  pods  were  gathered  before  they  became  old 
will  throw  out  a fresh  lot  of  young  stems  that  will 
produce  blossoms,  and  Beans  later  on,  if  the  main  stems 
are  shortened  back  to  within  a foot  or  so  of  the  ground, 
The  late  rains  have  added  to  the  vigour  of  the  late  Peas 
and  if  the  pods  are  gathered  when  fit  for  use,  a second 


advancing  into  bloom,  and  few  herbaceous  subjects  will  be 
found  to  succeed  so  well  in  town  air  as  these.  If  kept 
moist  and  well  nourished  at  the  roots  they  very  seldom 
suffer  to  any  extent  from  the  fell  disease  which  otherwise 
is  very  liable  to  attack  and  sometimes  completely  ruin 
them.  Seedling  plants  of  these  stately  plants  should 
always  receive  the  preference  over  those  raised  from  cut- 
tings for  use  in  town  gardens  on  account  of  their  greatly- 
superior  vigour  ; and  as  carefully-saved  seed  produces 
fully  three-fourths  of  double  flowers,  there  is  no  occasion 
to  have  the  garden  crowded  with  a lot  of  singles,  which, 
pretty  though  they  are,  are  far  inferior  to  good  double 
flowers  The  value  of  hardv  and  other  climbing  annuals 
—Morning  Glories,  Canary  Creepers,  Tropajolums  of  many 
kinds,  Japanese  Hops,  Eccremocarpus,  and  others— for 
clothing  any  bare  walls  or  fences,  hiding  ugly  sheds  and 
rubbish  heaps,  and  a variety  of  similar  purposes,  will  now 
be  fully  apparent.  B.  0.  R. 


A brookside  garden  in  Devonshire. 


day  the  heads  of  the  plants  will  cut  half  through,  and  be 
blown  off  by  the  wind.  Cuttings  of  the  beautiful  Golden 
Euonymus  will  root  now  under  glass  in  a shady  spot.  Pick 
off  the  seed-pods  from  choice  Rhododendrons.  Spiraea 
ariaefolia  is  a beautiful  object  now  in  the  shrubbery,  as 
is  also  the  Venetian  Sumach.  Among  hardy  plants  now  in 
flower,  Anohusa  hybrida  (blue)  and  Helenium  pumilum 
(yellow)  are  worth  attention.  Gather  the  pods  of  seeds 
from  choice  Pansies  and  other  plants  as  they  ripen. 

Fruit  Garden. 

The  budding  of  fruit-trees  may  commence  now.  This  is 
a better  way  of  propagating  most  fruit-trees  than  grafting. 
There  is  no  difficulty  about  it  if  the  wood  from  which  the 
buds  are  taken  is  in  the  right  condition,  and  the  sap  of  the 
stock  is  in  rapid  flow.  The  summer  pruning  of  fruit-trees 
should  be  in  full  operation  now.  Leaving  the  breastwood 
on  too  long  not  only  robs  the  present  crop  of  fruit,  but 
takes  away  the  sap  that  should  support  and  strengthen 
leaves  and  buds  that  should  now  be  actively  engaged  in 
preparing  for  next  year’s  crof).  Make  a determined  effort 
to  get  rid  of  insects  on  fruit-trees  everywhere,  even  in 
cases  where  the  fruit  crop  will  not  this  year  pay  for 
it.  We  must  look  to  the  future  to  do  this.  Should  canker 
appear  on  the  main  stems  of  Melons,  apply  quicklime 
immediately,  and  increase  the  ventilation,  and,  if  possible, 
use  a little  fire-heat  in  dull  weather  to  give  buoyancy  to 
the  atmosphere.  Keep  the  water  from  the  stems  where 
the  disease  is  situated.  Strawberries  have  tor  the  most 
part  been  a very  abundant  crop.  The  early  varieties  are 
now  for  the  most  part  gathered,  and  as  soon  as  a sufficient 
stock  of  runners  have  been  secured,  cut  away  all  those 
remaining  to  let  in  light  and  air  to  strengthen  the  foliage 
and  crowns  for  next  year,  if  the  plantation  is  intended  to  re- 
main for  another  season.  If  they  are  not  required  for  future 
work,  clear  them  awajf  at  once  and  plant  the  ground  with 
late  Broccoli,  or  dig  it  up  in  readiness  for  Spinach  and 
Onions.  Look  over  late  Grapes  with  the  scissors  to  cut 
small  berries.  They  only  spoil  the  appearance 
of  the  bunches  without  adding  anything  to  the  weight, 
and  if  taken  away  now  the  clusters  will  fill  up  regularly. 
In  taking  out  lateral  growth  avoid  rubbing  against  the 
bunches,  or  touching  them  in  any  way.  During  the 
Stoning  period  the  whole  force  of  the  Vines  is  required  for 


lot  of  blossoms  may  be  produced  that  will  give  a late  crop 
that  will  pay  for  the  space  they  occupy.  If  there  are  any 
vacant  bits  of  land  anywhere,  let  them  be  filled  up  with 
Coleworts  and  Tom  Thumb  Savoys,  planted  thickly. 
Potatoes  are  looking  well,  and  as  yet  there  are  no  signs  of 
disease.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Tomatoes  will  now  be  setting  and  swelling  off  their  fruit 
rapidly,  and  must  be  kept  well  supplied  with  w'ater  and 
nourishment  at  the  roots,  the  latter  being  given  either  in  a 
liquid  form  or  as  occasional  top-dressings.  Such  applica- 
tions will  be  of  greater  importance  where  the  plants  are 
growing  in  pots  or  boxes,  or  the  root-run  is  in  any  way 
limited.  Sprinkling  these  plants  overhead  is  not  generally 
considered  beneficial — at  any  rate,  after  they  have  begun 
fruiting — a moderately-dry  atmosphere  being  most  suit- 
able ; but  it  may  be  resorted  to  in  town  air  to  a moderate 
extent,  with  the  object  of  freeing  the  foliage  and  fruit  from 
dirt  and  dust.  Cucumbers  in  houses  and  frames  have 
been  suffering  from  want  of  warmth  and  sunshine,  even 
where  artificial  heat  is  employed,  for  though  useful  in  its 
way,  no  amount  of  firing  can  equal  the  eflect  of  the  life- 
giving  rays  of  the  sun.  I have  seen  fairly  good  crops  of 
Cucumbers  grown  in  a smoke-laden  atmosphere,  but  they 
are  never  so  productive  and  profitable  when  thus  situated 
as  in  country  places  where  the  air  is  purer,  light  more 
abundant,  and  the  plants  make  much  stronger  growth. 
Still,  they  form  a most  interesting  crop,  and  for  home  use 
a Cucumber  freshly  cut  from  one’s  own  garden  is  worth 
half-a-dozen  that  have  to  be  bought ; but  they  should  re- 
ceive the  greatest  possible  care  throughout,  and  to  do  them 
full  justice  should  have  a house  or  pit  entirely  to  them- 
selves. Abundance  of  water  and  liquid-manure  must  be 
given  in  hot  weather,  with  an  atmosphere  moist  to  satura- 
tion ; ventilate  slightly  during  the  day,  and  close  early, 
but  a little  air  given  on  warm  nights  will  be  found  to 
greatljr  strengthen  the  growth.  Scarlet  Runners  are 
mounting  their  sticks  or  strings  rapidly,  and  will  before 
very  long  begin  to  be  productive.  These  also  should  be  kept 
moist  at  the  roots,  and  if  in  hot,  dry  weather  the  flowers 
drop  instead  of  setting,  syringing  the  foliage  frequently 
will  generally  enable  them  to  do  so.  Hollyhocks  are  rapidly 


BROOKSIDE  GARDENS. 

A BROOKSIDE,  such  as  that  here  illustrated,  may 
be  made  attractive  and  beautiful  (by  anyone 
who  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  a brook 
running  through  his  garden  or  grounds)  from 
early  in  spring  until  late  in  autumn  by  a proper 
selection  of  hardy  plants.  First  it  might  be 
gay  with  Calthas  and  Forget-me-nots — and  than 
these  what  more  showy  plants  could  be  found? 
For  distant  effect  nothing  excels  the  Calthas, 
particularly  the  double-flowered  sorts.  Follow- 
ing these  might  be  Snowflakes  (Leucojum), 
several  of  the  water-loving  Irises,  such  as 
sibirica,  Kasmpferi,  ochroleuca,  Pseudacorus, 
and  others,  accompanied  by  Lysimachias,  with 
long  wreaths  of  yellow  flowers,  the  flowering 
Rush  (Butomus),  Willow  Herb  (Epilobium), 
purple  Loosestrife  (Lythrum),  in  various  shades 
of  purple,  Mimuluses,  and  Arrowheads,  double 
and  single ; and  in  autumn  the  fiery  Lobelia 
cardinalis.  Where  particular  care  is  bestowed 
upon  bog  and  water  plants  there  are  hosts  of 
choice  plants  that  would  flourish  by  the  water- 
side, but  which,  on  account  of  their  smallness, 
are  always  in  danger  of  being  overrun  by 
other  plants.  I need  only  mention  the  many 
Primulas  that  delight  in  a waterside  soil,  hardy 
Cypripediums,  Droseras,  Helonias,  some  of  the 
Gentians,  Sarracenias,  Rhexia,  and  Spigelia. 
The  plants  that  flourish  submerged  are  about 
equally  numerous  ; mention  need  only  be  made 
of  Nymphffias,  Nuphars,  Menyanthes,  Hottonia, 
Villarsia,  Callas,  and  Alismas  to  show  the 
beauty  that  such  plants  would  give  to  a quiet 
stream,  though  unsuited  to  a fast-running  brook. 
Among  bolder  plants  for  the  banks  are  the  Gun- 
neras  manicata  and  scabra.  Giant  Parsnips 
(Heracleum),  Giant  Dock  (Rumex  Hydrolapa 
thum),  and  plenty  of  Ferns,  such  as  the  Royal 
Fern  (Osmunda  regalis.)  A long  catalogue  of 
other  plants  might  be  made  to  choose  from  by 
those  who  set  their  minds  upon  having  a beau- 
tiful brookside  garden,  but  the  foregoing  may 
be  at  present  sufficient.  G. 

Orange  Monkey  - flower  (Diplacus 
(Mimulus)  glutinosus).- — This  shrubby  plant, 
although  almost  always  in  bloom,  is  never  more 
beautiful  than  at  this  season.  It  does  exceed- 
ingly well  in  pots,  and  makes  a really  charming 
plant.  Cuttings  strike  easily  in  the  propagating- 
frame  in  spring,  and  soon  make  useful-sized 
plants  if  potted  in  some  rich  soil  and  well 
attended  to.  If  large  plants  are  required  shift 
these  into  larger  pots  instead  of  striking  a fresh 
supply.  They  soon  make  plants  4 feet  high, 
and  flower  just  as  freely  ; the  flowers  are  of  a 
bright-orange  colour.  A variety  of  this  called 
Sunbeam  has  larger  flowers  of  a deeper  colour. 
— G. 

1209.— A neglected  orchard  and  gar- 
den. — “ Verax  ” had  better  leave  his  orchard 
trees  alone  until  the  leaves  drop  from  the  trees 
before  applying  remedial  measures  ; then  cut  out 
all  dead  wood  and  useless  spray,  shortening 
back  long  straggling  shoots  and  thinning  out  the 
spurs,  no  matter  whether  they  are  flowering 
spurs  or  not ; then  clean  the  stems  of  insect  pests 
with  a good  stiff  brush,  and  paint  the  bark  with 
a mixture  of  paraffin-oil,  soft-soap,  and  clay, 
mixed  up  with  water  to  the  consistency  of  paint. 
Then  replant  any  that  are  not  firmly  fixed  in  the 
groun  d , and  cultivate  the  soil  well  around  the  roots 
of  the  others,  forking  out  everything  that  can  rob 
the  soil  of  the  food  that  ought  to  go  to  the  trees, 
and  finish  off  with  a good  layer  of  manure.  In 
the  garden  the  bushes  can  be  freed  from  weeds, 
and  the  old  canes  cut  out  from  Raspberries, 
tying  the  young  ones  lightly  to  wires  or  stakes ; 
but  I would  defer  the  general  thinning  out  of 
the  branches  of  Gooseberries,  Currants,  &c., 
until  November. — J.  G.  H. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

LATE-STRUCK  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Those  who  desire  to  have  some  very  dwarf 
Chrysanthemums  in  small  pots  should  now 
attend  to  the  work  of  propagating  them.  Select 
good  strong  cuttings  from  the  tops  of  leading 
growths  from  any  plants  that  have  surplus  shoots, 
or  that  are  being  cut  down  for  the  purpose  of 
delaying  their  time  of  flowering.  These  cuttings 
should  be  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  and  inserted 
in  the  centre  of  small  pots  ; and  if  set  in  a frame, 
and  kept  close  and  damp,  and  shaded  from  bright 
sunshine,  they  will  soon  strike  root,  and  may 
then  be  shifted  into  4-inch  or  5-inch  pots,  and 
set  out-of-doors,  and  treated  the  same  as  older 
plants,  as  it  is  desirable  to  keep  them  in  the 
smallest  pots  that  can  be  expected  to  produce 
good-sized  blooms.  Artificial  manures  should 
be  freely  supplied  after  the  pots  get  full  of  roots, 
and  if  disbudded,  and  treated  like  other  plants 
intended  to  produce  large  blooms,  some  very 
creditable  flowers  may  be  expected  from  them, 
as  the  strength  of  the  cutting  will  go  far  towards 
making  a strong  plant.  I may  remark  that  for 
small  drawing-room  vases  these  little  plants  are 
highly  prUed,  and  growers  of  Chrysanthemums 
who  put  up  groups  for  exhibition  make  a point 
of  striking  a quantity  of  cuttings  at  this  time  of 
year,  so  as  to  get  dwarf  plants  for  edging  their 
groups,  as  the  greatest  drawback  to  these 
popular  flowers  are  the  long,  ungainly  stems  on 
which  the  large  blooms  are  produced.  Plants 
moderately  dwarf  are  now  produced  by  the 
cutting-down  plan  at  midsummer,  but  not  so 
dwarf  as  by  propagating  the  leading  points,  by 
which  I have  seen  plants  only  1 foot  high,  with 
blooms  equal  to  those  on  the  orthodox  unstopped 
plant  that  had  run  up  to  the  height  of  an 
ordinary  man,  and  is  then  really  one  of  the  most 
unsightly  objects  for  decoration  that  can  be 
imagined.  j.  G.  H. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  SMALL  POTS. 
Chrysaxthemum  blooms  each  from  4 inches  to 
5 inches  in  diameter,  borne  upon  plants  not 
more  than  1 foot  high  and  requiring  pots  only 
4 inches  wide  at  the  most,  are  desirable  subjects 
to  have  where  the  filling  of  small  vases  with 
living  plants  and  flowers  is  a necessity  during 
the  winter  months.  Such  plants  can  easily  be 
obtained  if  a few  simple  details  of  culture  are 
carried  out.  Early  in  August  is  the  time  to 
commence  the  cultivation  of  these  miniature 
plants.  Roth  Japanese,  incurved,  and  Anemone 
Japanese  varieties  are  suitable  for  this  form  of 
growth.  The  preference  should  be  given  to 
those  varieties  which  are  strong  in  growth, 
avoiding  those  that  have  slender  peduncles,  as 
they  need  so  much  support  to  show  off  their 
blooms  to  advantage.  Roule  d’Or,  Baronne  de 
Prailly,  Belle  Paule,  Avalanche,  or  Edwin 
Molyneux  are  types  of  varieties  well  suited  to 
this  form  of  culture.  It  is  only  a few  in  the 
reflexed  section  which  are  suited  to  this  method 
of  growth,  as,  for  instance,  Cullingfordi,  King  of 
Crimsons,  Dr.  Sharpe.  One  advantage  of  culti- 
vating plants  in  the  manner  named  is  that  any 
points  of  growth  which  may  through  accident  be 
broken  off  the  plants  which  are  intended  for  the 
supply  of  large  blooms  can  be  utilised.  Erom 
now  onwards  some  points  are  sure  to  be  broken 
off  the  plants.  The  ligatures  which  support  the 
plants  will  have  become  too  tight  to  allow  of 
the  shoot  growing.  The  growth  is  thus 

buckled,  so  to  speak,  and  then  snaps  off 
about  4 inches  long  generally,  or  heavy  rains 
will  sometimes  damage  the  succulent  growths, 
or  birds  will  alight  on  the  extreme  points  where 
they  extend  beyond  the  top  of  the  stake  or  are 
not  kept  tied  to  the  supports.  If  more  shoots 
were  allowed  to  each  plant  when  growth  first 
wa,s  made  from  the  natural  break  in  May  than 
it  is  intended  shall  develop  blooms,  such  surplus 
shoots  will  furnish  capital  material  for  the  sub- 
ject in  hand.  From  the  first  to  the  last  week  in 
August  is  the 

Best  time  to  strike  the  cuttings.  If  the 
cuttings  are  inserted  sooner  than  the  date 
named,  the  plants  after  being  struck  are  liable 
to  get  too  tall,  and  if  taken  later  than  the  last 
date  the  flowers  are  liable  to  be  much  smaller. 
Varieties  with  large-sized  blooms  may  be  rather 
taller  than  smaller-flowered  sorts,  as  the  droop- 
ing florets  show  to  greater  advantage  on  a cor- 
respondingly taller  plant.  The  cuttings  should 
be  firmly  dibbled  into  pots  inches  in  dia- 


meter, and  well  watered  to  settle  the  soil. 
Plunge  the  pots  in  a gentle  hot-bed,  shading  the 
cuttings  carefully  from  the  sun.  Syringe  the 
foliage  every  afternoon  on  fine  days,  and  by 
keeping  the  frame  nearly  close  roots  will  be 
formed  in  about  a month,  when  air  should  be 
admitted  gradually  and  afterwards  freely,  when 
the  plants  will  bear  exposure  without  flagging. 
When  the  plants  are  well  supplied  with  roots 
they  should  be  shifted  into  pots  4 inches  in  dia- 
meter, using  a fairly  rich  compost  and  potting 
the  plants  very  firmly.  When  the  roots  have 
taken  to  the  new  soil  the  plants  should  have 
abundance  of  air,  so  that  the  growth  may  be 
stocky  and  the  foliage  clean.  No  place  suits 
them  better  than  a shelf  close  to  the  glass  in  a 
cool-house.  As  soon  as  the  pots  are  filled  with 
roots,  stimulants  should  be  given  to  the  plants 
freely,  as  they  require  plenty  of  support  when 
growing  in  such  small  pots.  Mrs.  G.  Rundle 
and  its  two  sports,  Mrs.  Dixon  and  George 
Glenny,  are  varieties  well  suited  to  this  method 
of  growth,  and  in  each  4-inch  pot  place  four 
cuttings,  or  six  cuttings  in  a 5-inch  pot.  The 
soil  in  this  case  should  be  made  richer  than 
when  the  cuttings  are  placed  singly,  because  in 
the  case  of  the  Rundle  family  no  second  potting 
will  be  needed. 


ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  EDWARDI. 

“ C.  T.,”  of  Stepney,  wishes  me  to  tell  him  how 
to  manage  this  plant,  but  I am  left  entirely 
without  any  data  as  to  his  present  conditions  of 
culture.  Now  this  is  hardly  fair,  but  never 
mind — I will  endeavour  to  set  him  right.  It  is 
now  ten  years  ago  since  this  Orchid  first 
flowered  in  this  country,  and  many  growers 
have  given  the  plant  up  in  disgust  because  it 
has  a small  blossom.  Now,  I consider  this  is  a 
very  beautiful  species,  as  it  makes  a panicle  of 
purplish-mauve  flowers,  and  these,  beside  the 
extraordinary  colour,  have  a delightful  perfume 
resembling  that  of  Violets.  This  is  enough  to 
recommend  it  to  anyone,  especially  as  its  blooms 
are  produced  in  the  late  winter  months  or  early 
in  spring.  The  plant  is  a native  of  the  mountains 
of  Ecuador,  at  considerable  elevations  ; it 
thrives  under  quite  cool  treatment ; indeed,  it 
enjoys  a cooler  temperature  than  that  under 
which  0.  Alexandrie  is  at  its  best,  and  that  my 
readers  know  I have  frequently  noted  as  45  degs. 
I know  that  many  growers  do  allow  O.  Alexandras 
to  stand  in  a much  lower  temperature,  saying 
that  even  frost  does  not  hurt  it ; but  with  all  due 
deference  to  these  people,  I cannot  believe  so 
low  a temperature  does  any  good.  I know  in 
one  place,  when  I grew  this  species  in  quantity, 
the  house  at  the  farthest  end  from  the  boiler 
was  very  cool,  and  the  plants  frequently  had  ice 
upon  them  in  the  morning.  This  caused  the 
leaves  to  turn  a rusty  brown.  At  that  time 
this  colour  of  the  leaves  was  looked  upon  as 
a desirable  state  of  things  ; but  I found  that  it 
was  not  so,  and  was  glad  to  get  quit  of  them  ; 
but  this  kind  of  temperature  in  winter  would 
suit  0.  Edwardi  if  the  plants  are  placed  in  a 
position  where  the  sun  does  not  reach  them, 
for  the  ice  formed  by  the  slight  frost  soon  be- 
comes water,  and  thus  a thoroughly  moist 
atmosphere  is  maintained.  As  a matter  of 
common  treatment,  however,  where  O.  Alex- 
andras does  well  so  also  will  0.  Edwardi.  This 
plant  is  a strong  grower,  making  stout,  oval 
bulbs,  nearly  5 inches  long.  These  are  nearly 
smooth,  and  are  slightly  compressed  at  the 
edges,  and  each  bulb  bears  a couple  of  strap- 
shaped, deep-green  leaves  ; the  spikes  I have 
seen  nearly  4 feet  in  length.  They  are  much- 
branched  and  many-flowered ; the  flowers 
measure  about  an  inch  across,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  of  a purplish-mauve,  and  the  tip  of 
the  lip  is  of  the  same  colour  ; but  at  its  base  it  is 
yellow,  and,  in  addition,  it  is  deliciously  sweet- 
scented.  This  fragrance  should  commend  it  to 
everyone,  whilst  its  colour,  though  somewhat 
dull,  still  gives  a hope  that  we  may  find  it  of  a 
still  brighter  hue  and  in  larger  size  in  some  other 
species.  It  is  quite  possible  that  there  lurks  in 
some  of  the  South  American  mountains  a large- 
flowered  species  of  a brilliant-blue,  something 
like  a bright-blue  form  of  0.  Alexandra,  and  I 
myself  should  like  to  be  the  lucky  finder  ; but 
as  the  colour  is  at  present  found  in  the  genus, 
there  is  no  reason  why  larger  kinds  with  bluer 
flowers  should  not  be  found. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


RESTING  ORCHIDS. 

I AM  asked  by  “ G.  H.  W.  ” a question  upon 
this  much-vexed  and  much -abused  system  of 
“resting.”  I am  not  an  advocate  for  roasting 
Orchids  and  drying  them  to  effect  a time  of  rest, 
for  I believe  that  more  can  be  done  by  lowering 
the  temperature,  and  reducing  at  the  same  time 
the  quantity  of  water  given.  Now  with  regard 
to  the  Lycaste  and  the  Cymbidium  mentioned 
by  my  correspondent,  I do  not  like  to  quite  dry 
off  either  of  these  plants — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
drying  off  of  some  growers  ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  forcing  a second  growth,  which  is 
bound  to  be  at  mid- winter  in  an  immature  state ; 
therefore,  when  the  summer  growths  are  finished 
up  there  should  be  a diminution  of  the  water 
supply,  and  the  plants  should  have  good  exposure 
to  the  sun,  with  plenty  of  air.  When  ripened 
and  all  quiet  the  plants  should  be  removed  to 
cooler  quarters,  giving  only  sufficient  water  to 
keep  the  bulbs  plump  and  the  leaves  from 
shrivelling.  But  yet  they  must  have  some 
water.  Mr.  “ G.  H.  W.”  may  look  upon  it  as 
a “very  simple  and  elementary  question,”  but 
it  is  upon  this  matter  that  so  many  growers 
differ,  and  so  many  go  wrong,  and  I have  tried 
to  convince  many  of  the  errors  of  their  ways,  as 
I feel  sure  from  practice  that  more  good  is  to  be 
obtained  by  a reduction  in  temperature,  and  a 
diminution  of  the  water  supply,  than  ever  can 
be  obtained  by  the  roasting  system. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  CITROSMUM  AND 
SOME  DENDROBES. 

In  a letter  from  “J.  J.,”  he  says:  “I  have 
bought  about  two  dozen  of  this  species  in  Teak- 
wood  baskets,  and  have  hung  them  up  near  the 
glass  in  a Rose-house.  Would  0.  Alexandras 
and  0.  Pescatorei  also  succeed  under  the  same 
treatment?”  No,  I do  not  admit  that  either 
plants  will  continue  to  grow  in  a satisfactory 
manner  under  such  conditions.  O.  citrosmum 
grows  at  a lower  elevation  than  the  others  j 
named,  and  they  should,  therefore,  be  placed  in 
the  Cattleya  or  intermediate  house,  subjected  to 
a heat  of  70  degs.  or  80  degs.  in  the  daytime, 
the  atmosphere  being  kept  moist,  and  a fair 
amount  of  water  should  be  administered  to  its 
roots  ; but  when  the  growth  has  finished  the  ; 
plants  should  be  removed  into  cooler  quarters — 
say,  about  the  heat  of  the  Odontoglossum-house  \ 
in  winter,  but  with  a drier  atmosphere — and  the  j 

plants  should  be  kept  entirely  without  water,  < 
saving  to  prevent  shrivelling  of  the  bulbs  ; for  ! 
even  in  such  a case  as  this  I cannot  agree  that  j 
the  plants  are  improved  by  over-drying.  j 
Should,  however,  such  a thing  as  shrivelling 
occur  unwittingly,  then  let  the  plant  have  a 
few  slight  waterings  in  order  to  swell  the  bulbs 
up,  then  stop  entirely  again,  and  do  not  move 
them  into  warmth  nor  give  them  any  water 
supply  until  the  flower-spike  shows  out  of  the 
tip  of  its  young  growth.  The  plants  should 
always  be  suspended,  as  its  long  spikes  of  flower 
are  pendent,  and  are  displayed  to  far  greater 
advantage  in  this  position  than  under  any  other 
conditions.  In  my  young  days  amongst  Orchids 
we  used  to  grow  it  as  a pot-plant,  and  when- 
ever we  succeeded  in  getting  the  species  to  ^ 
bloom,  we  got,  perhaps,  one  spike  on  a plant, 
and  this  was  tied  up  upon  a stick,  which  bore,  | 
perhaps,  half-a-dozen  or  nine  flowers.  In  this 
condition  the  plant  did  not  have  a very  gallant  i 
appearance — nothing  like  I have  seen  it  during 
the  past  few  years.  Of  the  Dendrobium  flowers 
sent.  No  1,  D.  Dearei,  is  anative  of  Mindanao,  and 
several  other  islands  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
has  been  imported  largely  of  late,  and  it  is  now 
plentiful,  and,  I might  say,  common.  Its  pure- 
white  flowers,  stained  in  the  base  of  the  lip 
with  bright  light-green,  last  three  months  in 
beauty  with  care,  and  for  this  very  reason  it 
should  commend  itself  to  growers  of  white  flowers, 
for  here  you  may  cut  and  come  again.  If  the 
flowers  will  not  sell  this  month,  they  may  be 
kept  until  the  next,  and  so  on.  No.  2,  D.  Ben- 
sonias,  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  white-sec- 
tioned lot.  It  is  a native  of  Burmah,  on  the 
mountains  of  Tougou.  It  is  late  in  flowering 
now,  usually  blooming  about  May  and  the  be- 
ginning of  June.  No.  3 is  a species  which  I 
cannot  make  out  from  the  flowers  sent.  Can  you 
send  some  more  ? Matt.  Bramble. 

1112.  — Removing  flower-stalks. — 
Certainly.  The  formation  of  seed  is  exhausting 
to  plants  of  all  kinds,  and  many  expend  their 
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last  energies  in  doing  so  before  going  to  rest,  or 
even  dying,  in  the  case  of  annuals  and  biennials. 
When  a plant  has  formed  and  ripened  a crop  of 
seed  it  appears  to  have  neither  power  nor  desire 
to  do  anything  more  that  season,  whereas  if 
prevented  doing  so,  by  the  faded  blossoms  and 
embryo  seed-pods  being  picked  off,  many  will 
continue  in  bloom  for  some  considerable  time 
longer. — -B.  C.  R. 


NEGLECTED  PLANTS. 

Clematis  gkewi.efloea. — -“T.  T.”  sends  me 
flowers  of  this  plant.  It  is  a species  which  I 
have  not  seen  for  some  nine  or  ten  years  ; in- 
deed, I was  unaware  of  its  now  being  in  the 
country,  and  this  is  a species  which  I would 
recommend  to  amateurs  and  others  for  a climber 
in  a very  cool  greenhouse,  where  it  will  soon  fill 
a small  house  entirely  if  not  kept  trimmed  back. 
The  leaves  on  the  upper  side  are  deep-green, 
paler  beneath.  The  whole  plant  is  clothed  with 
tawny  hairs.  The  flowers  are  freely  produced, 
drooping,  bell-shaped,  with  the  tips  revolute, 
and  not  spreading,  as  in  the  Jackmani  type  of 
this  family,  and  of  a deep-tawny,  yellow  colour. 
It  forms  a fine  climber  in  a conservatory  or  large 
house.  It  would  also,  I believe,  form  a fine 
climber  for  such  places  as  my  friend  “ Tumor’s  ” 
collection  in  the  glass  verandah  in  Devonshire, 
but  it  would  require  a good  deal  of  thinning  to 
keep  it  within  bounds.  The  soil  best  adapted 
for  this  plant  is  a mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and 
leaf-mould.  It  is  a native  of  the  Himalayas. 

Clematis  indivisa  lobata. — I had  forgotten 
this  plant  until  now,  but  I have  seen  it  so  fine 
in  many  places  of  late  that  I cannot  understand 
why  everyone  does  not  patronise  it.  The  plant 
is  a native  of  New  Zealand,  and  must  be  almost 
hardy,  whilst  for  a very  cool  greenhouse  it  would 
be  invaluable.  I see  from  time  to  time  folks 
asking  for  plants  for  such  places,  and  this  one  is 
hardly  to  be  surpassed,  for  in  such  a position 
it  would  thrive  well,  and  about  Easter-time 
the  roof  would  be  covered  with  its  large  starry- 
white  blossoms,  which  continue  to  open  fre- 
quently and  last  long  in  full  beauty. 

Anemone  narcissifloba. — Here  is  a hardy 
plant  gem  which  I have  looked  for  in  vain  for 
some  years.  It  has  palmate  leaves,  and  forms  a 
compact  tuft  some  6 inches  or  8 inches  high. 
When  in  flower  it  reaches  a foot  in  height.  The 
flowers  are  white,  borne  in  umbels  of  about  five 
or  six  together.  It  is  a lovely  plant,  which 
everyone  having  an  outdoor  garden  or  strips  of 
woodland  should  endeavour  to  introduce.  It 
comes  from  Siberia. 

Scarlet  Delphiniums. — Of  these  there  are 
two  species,  both  natives  of  California— the  one, 
D.  cardinale,  discovered  by  Lobb  and  intro- 
duced into  this  country  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons  ; and  the  other,  D.  nudicaule,  dis- 
covered by  David  Douglas  and  introduced  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich.  Both  plants  are 
far  too  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  our  gardens. 
The  first-named  plant  is  the  largest,  attaining  a 
height  of  3 feet.  The  foliage  is  somewhat  similar 
to  other  species  of  the  genus,  but  its  flowers  are 
quite  distinct.  These  are  large,  rich,  brilliant 
scarlet  on  the  outer  part,  the  inner  part  being 
bright  yellow.  In  the  second-named  species  the 
growth  is  less  robust,  and  it  never  attains  the 
size  of  cardinale  ; but  it  is  a beautiful  plant, 
producing  rich,  orange-red  flowers,  which  become 
quite  yellow  in  the  petals.  These  two  plants 
should  be  added  to  every  collection,  and  be 
carefully  tended,  their  bright  flowers  being  very 
attractive  in  the  borders.  I am  of  opinion  that 
their  blue  relatives  will  mostly  be  past  their 
best  before  these  open.  Matt.  Bramble. 


1270.— Gardening  for  profit.— This  is  a 
difficult  question  to  answer  under  the  circum- 
stances. If  you  could  dispose  of  your  produce 
near  home  your  chance  of  success  would  be 
greater.  You  might  then  begin  by  growing  such 
things  as  Strawberries  and  all  kinds  of  salad, 
as  well  as  Celery.  In  this  way  you  would  gain 
experience.  You  must  remember  that  there  is 
a great  difference  between  managing  a cottage 
garden  and  competing  with  experienced  men 
in  the  market,  wherever  it  may  be.  All  the  same, 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  make  a 
beginning  in  a small  way — say,  with  a quarter 
of  an  acre  of  ground  at  first.  This  you  may 
plant  with  Strawberries,  Gooseberries  (to  be 
picked  green),  Celery,  and  one  or  two  other 


subjects  you  think  most  likely  to  sell  well. 
Strawberries  will  generally  sell,  even  in  a 
country  village,  and  Celery  is  a crop  that  will 
keep  for  a time  when  the  sale  is  slack. — J.  C.  C. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

GOOD  HALF-HARDY  SHRUBS. 

Abelias. 

These  are  very  ornamental  shrubs,  worthy  of 
more  extended  culture.  They  are  very  well 
adapted  for  a cold  greenhouse,  or  walls  in 
favoured  districts  in  this  country ; indeed,  in 
such  sheltered  and  warm  localities  they  may  be 
treated  as  hardy.  They  thrive  best  in  a compost 
of  peat  and  loam  in  equal  parts,  to  which  a small 
quantity  of  sharp  sand  has  been  added,  and  .the 
drainage  should  always  be  good.  They  are 
easily  increased  by  cuttings  in  summer  and  by 


layers  in  spring,  under  a frame.  The  best  known 
is  the  Rock  Abelia  (A.  rupestris),  here  figured, 
a Chinese  shrub.  When  growing  freely  it  is  a 
graceful  bush,  blooming  in  early  autumn.  The 
flowers  are  borne  in  pairs,  and  are  of  a delicate 
pale-pink,  with  ruddy  calyces.  It  is  always 
best  when  grown  in  the  open  air  to  plant  it  in  a 
raised  place  and  in  light  soil,  as  it  then  is  less 
liable  to  injury  during  winter.  A.  uniflora  is 
of  like  habit,  and  also  comes  from  China.  It  is 
the  same  as  A.  serrata.  The  three-flowered 
Abelia  (A.  triflora)  comes  from  Northern  India, 
and  is  less  hardy  than  the  Chinese  kinds,  but 
may  be  grown  against  a wall,  which  it  will 
clothe  to  a height  of  8 feet  or  10  feet  in  a few 
years.  It  bears  fragrant  pink  flowers  in  clusters 
at  the  end  of  summer.  A.  floribunda,  a free- 
growing  and  beautiful  evergreen  species,  is  admir- 
ably adapted  for  a cold  greenhouse,  and  in  very 
favourable  localities  it  will  thrive  well  on  a 
south  wall.  It  bears  handsome  clusters  of  rosy- 
purple  flowers,  each  about  2 inches  long.  B. 


The  Elm-leaved  Spiraea.  — Amongst 
hard-wooded,  deciduous  shrubs.  Spiraea  ulmifolia 
just  now  stands  unrivalled.  It  is  not  new,  neither 
is  it  common,  and  yet  a fine  bush  growing  in 
front  of  dark  Evergreens  on  the  lawn  or  in  the 
shrubbery  border  once  seen  is  never  forgotten. 
It  is  by  no  means  fastidious  as  to  soil,  but  that 
which  suits  it  well  is  a deep,  friable  loam  free 
from  stagnant  water,  and  at  the  same  time  suffi- 
ciently moist  to  sustain  it  when  flowering 
through  the  latter  part  of  July  and  a good  part 
of  the  hot  month  of  August.  A native  of 
Siberia,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1790,  this 
Spiriea  grows  and  flowers  in  almost  any  situa- 
tion, and  facing  the  coldest  aspect,  but,  never- 
theless, produces  the  finest  flowers  and  in  the 
greatest  profusion  when  conditions  are  most 
favourable  to  the  ripening  of  the  young  wood. 
The  numerous  drooping  racemes  of  flowers, 
creamy-white  in  the  bud  and  pure-white  when 
open,  are  a long  time  in  reaching  the  perfect 
state,  and  during  this  progressive  period  are 
quite  as  handsome  as  when  fully  expanded. 
Although  the  flowers  do  not  last  very  long  after 
they  are  cut,  they  are  well-adapted  for  large 
vases  and  bowls,  and  are  as  graceful  as  they 
are  uncommon  when  used  for  soft,  yet  bold, 
decoration.  If  cut  over  when  the  flowers  have 
faded,  the  buds  on  each  shoot  have  a better 
chance  of  ripening,  the  bushes  are  kept  in  shape, 
and  the  weakest  bud  produces  a spray  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  shrub  may  be  increased  by  slips 
inserted  in  sandy  soil  under  hand-glasses  about 
the  end  of  August ; also  by  layers  and  suckers. 
— 0. 

1237.— Pot  culture  of  a Honeysuckle. 

— These  succeed  very  well  in  pots,  and  very 
little  pruning  is  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  in 
proper  trim,  and  may  be  given  immediately  after 
flowering.  The  plant  in  question  will  flower 
when  it  gets  strong  enough  to  form  flower-buds. 
It  should  be  plunged  out  in  the  open  air  during 
summer  to  get  the  wood  ripened,  then  the  fol- 
lowing spring  it  will  blossom.  If  placed  in  a warm 
house  Honeysuckles  will  flower  in  winter. — E.  H. 

1244.— Propagating  Scarlet  Trumpet  Honey- 
suckle.—Cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  will  strike  now 
under  a bell-glass  or  handlight  in  a shady  position  in  the 
open  air,  or  cuttings  of  the  ripe  wood  in  autumn  will  root 
freely  under  similar  treatment.  The  plants  grow  freely 
enough  against  a wall  or  fence. — E.  H. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

1189.— A seedling  Gloxinia.— This  is, 
undoubtedly,  a fine  plant,  and  certainly  does 
you  credit ; but  you  do  not  say  whether 
it  is  one  or  two  years  old.  If  the  latter,  it  is 
not  so  very  much  out  of  the  way.  Good  Glox- 
inias in  5-inch  pots,  with  a dozen  or  so  of  flowers 
a-piece,  can  be  obtained  by  good  cultivation 
within  six  months  of  sowing  the  seeds,  and  seed- 
lings of  one  year,  whether  they  bloom  or  not, 
ought  to  make  fine,  large,  many-leaved  speci- 
mens the  next.  With  good  treatment,  the 
bulbs  increase  in  size  annually  up  to  the  fourth 
or  fifth  year,  or  more,  and  I have  seen  old  plants 
in  10-inch  pots  nearly  a yard  across,  and  pro- 
ducing hundreds  of  blossoms.  Seedling  Glox- 
inias always  grow  much  stronger  than  named 
varieties,  and  make  larger  and  finer  plants. — 
B.  C.  R. 

119G.— Treatment  of  Eucharis.— All 

our  plants  of  this  beautiful  stove-plant  bloom 
freely  twice  a year,  and  it  seems  singularthatany- 
one  should  complain  of  it  not  flowering.  I used  to 
grow  it  years  ago  in  quite  a high  temperature. 
Now,  however,  and  for  the  last  seven  years  the 
minimum  winter  temperature  has  been  as  low  as 
60  degs.  to  55  degs.,  and  they  do  equally  well. 
The  potting-soil  I use  is  two  parts  loam,  one 
part  fibrous  peat,  with  a fourth  part  of  decayed 
manure,  and  some  coarse  white  sand.  I water 
freely  when  the  plants  are  in  growth,  and  until 
the  flowering  period  is  over,  when  water  is  partly 
withheld  for  six  weeks,  when  they  start  to  grow 
and  flower  again. — J.  D.  E. 

1193.— Unhealthy  Blue  Plumbago.— The  roots 
of  your  plant  are  probably  dead,  or  nearly  so— waterlogg^ 
probably — or  the  leaves  would  not  droop  in  the  sun,  and  it 
will  probably  die.  Pull  it  out  and  plant  another,  and  keep 
the  soil  rather  dry  until  it  has  got  hold  of  the  fresh  material 
and  made  some  amount  of  growth.— B.  C.  R. 

There  are  two  species  of  Plumbago  with 

blue  flowers  commonly  grown  in  gardens.  P. 
Larpentfe  has  deep  violet-blue  flowers,  with 
stems  a foot  high.  It  is  a native  of  China,  but 
is  sufficiently  hardy  to  grow  in  an  unheated 
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greenhouse  or  even  as  a hardy  perennial.  If  of 
this  kind  the  plant  probably  requires  more  water  ; 
^ must  be  kept  moist  at  the  roots  when  growing. 
P.  capensis  has  lovely  pale-blue  flowers,  and 
grows  to  a considerable  height.  It  may  be 
described  as  a climbing  shrub,  and  is  a green- 
house plant,  requiring  a little  heat  in  winter. 
It  may  be  either  planted  out  or  grown  in  pots. 
It  also  requires  to  be  fairly  well  watered  when 
in  growth.— J.  D.  E. 


FROM 


DOUBLE  CHINESE  PRIMULAS 
SEED. 

The  Chinese  Primula — or,  to  speak  more  cor* 
rectly,  the  Chinese  Primrose  (Primula  sinensis) 
IS  undeniably  one  of  the  most  useful  winter 
and  spring-flowering  plants  we  possess,  if  not, 
indeed,  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  numerous 
objects  cultivated  under  glass  for  the  purpose. 
Of  the  easiest  possible  culture,  wonderfully 
floriferous,  continuing  in  bloom  for  several 
months  in  succession,  and  requiring  little  more 
than  to  be  kept  just  safe  from  frost,  yet  succeed- 
ing equally  well  in  a temperature  falling  just 
that  of  a stove,  we  have  scarcely  any- 
thing else  at  once  so  accommodating,  so  produc- 
tive, and  so  ornamental.  Seeds  of  the  single 
kinds  sown  at  any  time  from  the  middle  of 
March  till  the  end  of  May,  or  even  the  early 
part  of  June,  will,  if  the  young  plants  are  grown 
and  potted  on  freely  in  the  manner  usual  with 
cool  greenhouse  plants  of  this  class,  produce 
flowermg  examples  earlier  or  later  in  the  winter 
following,  and  of  a size  and  strength  larger  or 
smaller  according  to  the  time  of  sowing  and  the 
hberality  or  otherwise  of  the  treatment  afiforded. 
To  obtain  good  flowering  plants  in  5-inch  pots— 
these  being  quite  large  enough  for  all  ordinary 
purposes  by  the  month  of  October  or  early  in 
November  the  seed  should  have  been  sown  in  a 
genial  warmth  in  March,  or  not  later  than  the 
first  week  in  April,  while  if  not  started  until  the 
end  of  June  they  will,  with  fair  treatment,  com- 
mence blooming  the  following  January  or  Febru- 
ary and  aflbrd  a nice  display  throughout  the  early 
spring  months.  Even  these  single  varieties 
have  been  greatly  improved  in  character  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  are  now  represented  by 
plants  of  a sturdy  and  compact  habit,  bearing 
large  trusses  of  pips  of,  in  some  cases,  immense 
size  and  substance  of  petal,  beautifully  fringed 
at  the  edges  and  in  colour  of  the  purest  snow- 
white,  or  else  of  really  exquisitely  bright  and 
delicate  shades  of  rose,  salmon,  scarlet,  and 
crimson,  in  place  of  the  dull  or  muddy  lilac- 
pink  hue  with  which  those  who  wished  for 
coloured  or  “red”  Primulas  were  formerly 
obliged  to  be  content.  But  charming  indeed  as 
the  modern  development  of  the  single- flowered 
Chinese  Primrose  is,  they  all  possess  one  grave 
fault,  and  that  is  that  the  individual  blossoms 
or  “pips  ” invariably  drop  from  the  truss  soon 
after  they  have  fully  expanded,  or  in  a day  or  two 
at  most  after  having  been  cut,  unless,  of  course 
they  are  carefully  gummed.  This  defect  renders 
them,  in  common  with  the  single-flowered  Pelar- 
comparatively  useless  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  cut  flowers,  and  indeed  greatly  re- 
duces their  value  as  decorative  plants  for  obvious 
reasons.  The 


Double  - flowered  varieties,  however, 
possess  a decided  advantage  over  the  other 
section  in  that  they  are  totally  exempt  from 
this  fault  and  invariably  retain  the  blossoms 
till  the  last  ; indeed,  they  usually  wither 
and  decay  upon  the  stalks.  This  quality 
renders  them  doubly  valuable,  and  for  button- 
holes, sprays,  small  bouquets,  or  indeed  almost 
any  description  of  cut-flower  work  they  are  excel- 
lent, and  especially  so  during  the  winter  season, 
requiring  no  gumming  or  other  preparation, 
and  remaining  in  good  condition  for  a consider- 
able time,  either  in  or  out  of  water.  The  old 
double  white  Primula  (the  origin  of  which 
appears,  curiously  enough,  to  be  unknown)  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
of  all  greenhouse  plants  for  cutting,  and  good 
plants  or  flowers  of  this  variety  always  com- 
mand a good  price.  Its  nature  is  so  floriferous 
that  the  plants  will  frequently  flower  them- 
selves to  death,  if  allowed  to  do  so.  It  requires 
rather  more  warmth  than  the  single  kinds  to 
enable  it  to  bloom  satisfactorily  in  the  winter 
season,  and  should  be  firmly  potted  in  good 
sandy  loam  with  a small  proportion  of  leaf-soil 
only,  too  rich  a soil  having  the  effect  of  pro- 


moting a rank  and  comparatively  flowerless 
growth.  Several  other  named  varieties  with 
flowers  of  various  colours  have  been  from  time 
to  time  introduced,  but  from  not  being  suffi- 
ciently free-flowering  and  other  causes  they 
seem  to  liave  disappeared  one  by  one.  The 
difficulty  of  propagation,  which  is,  of  course, 
effected  by  means  of  cuttings,  undoubtedly 
constitutes  a great  bar  to  the  more  general 
cultivation  of  named  varieties  of  this  Primula, 
even  the  old  double  white,  though  in  the 
hands  of  some  cultivators  increasing  readily 
enough,  is  by  the  majority  of  gardeners 
found  an  insurmountable  stumbling-block— at 
least,  as  far  as  propagation  is  concerned.  Un- 
fortunately, it  never  produces  any  seed,  and  the 
cuttings,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  care,  will  occa- 
sionally rot  off  wholesale,  instead  of  forming 
roots.  But  it  is  of  the  double  Primula  as 
R.^ised  from  seed  that  I wished  principally 
to  speak,  these  being  raised  and  grown  as  easily 
as  the  single  kinds.  Semi-double  would,  per- 
haps, be  a more  correct  description,  for  the  pips 
are  not  so  full  as  those  of  the  old  variety,  though 
very  pretty  and  distinct,  and  seldom  showing 
an  eye  or  centre.  The  seed  is  somewhat  ex- 
pensive, a half-crown  packet  containing  very 
few  seeds,  as  a rule;  but  of  course  this  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  pollen 
and  the  much  smaller  seed-pods.  The  varieties 
that  may  be  obtained  from  a packet  of  seed 
from  a good  source  are,  however,  really  beauti- 
ful and  well  worth  any  expense  or  trouble  in- 
curred. The  seed  is  sown  in  March,  April,  or 
May,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  singles,  and 
grown  on  in  light,  rich  soil— loam  and  leaf- 
mould — until  5-inch  pots  are  reached,  in  which 
the  plants  flower  abundantly  the  winter  long  on 
a light  shelf  in  a moderately- warm  greenhouse. 

I have  grown  them  several  times,  but  a packet 
of  seed  I had  last  year  gave  me  a number  of  fine 
plants  with  pure-white,  blush,  rose,  salmon- 
pink,  bright-red,  &c.,  flowers,  and  a habit  and 
vigour  superior  to  anything  I have  had  before. 
From  these  I saved  some  seed  very  carefully, 
and  have  now  some  hundreds  of  nice  little 
plants  that  promise  well  for  next  winter. 
Ama,teur  and  other  growers  may  take  my  word 
for  it  that  a batch  of  seedling  double  Primulas 
of  a good  strain  is  well  worth  growing,  especially 
where  neat  flowers  for  cutting  are  in  demand. 

B.  C.  R. 

1197.  — Raising  Mignonette  from 
seed..— Good  seeds  of  this,  sown  in  March,  have 
jiroduced  plants  which,  in  our  garden,  are  now 
full  of  bloom.  I cut  it  in  handfuls  this  morning. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  grow  the  plants  in  boxes, 
the  soil  with  which  they  are  filled  should  be 
moderately  rich.  The  Mignonette  likes  rich, 
rather  open  soil.  In  fact,  the  best  plants  I have 
seen  were  growing  upon  an  old  manure-heap. 
Sow  the  seeds  thinly,  and  thin  out  the  plants  to 
6 inches  apart.  If  early  in  the  season,  and  the 
plants  have  to  be  grown  under  glass,  a frame 
from  which  the  lights  can  be  removed  in  fine 
weather  is  best,  but  all  such  hardy  plants  like 
the  free  air  of  heaven  all  around  them.  See 
that  they  never  at  any  time  suffer  for  want  of 
water. — J.  D.  E. 


winter.  As  regards  compost,  I find  rotten  turf, 
broken  up  fine,  peat,  and  silver-sand  suits  the 
majority  of  Palms  well,  and  at  this  time  of  year 
no  artificial  heat  would  be  needed  to  grow  any 
of  the  Palms  that  are  so  largely  used  for  decora- 
tions. Shut  the  house  up  closely  as  soon  as  the 
sun’s  rays  begin  to  decline,  and  syringe  the 
Palms  overhead  to  cause  a moist  growing  tem- 
perature that  favours  speedy  growth  and  keeps 
down  insect  pests.  The  under  sides  of  the 
leaves,  as  well  as  the  upper,  should  be  well 
drenched  with  tepid  water,  the  best  antidote 
for  thrips,  mealy-bug,  and  red-spider. — J.  G.  H, 

1249.— Treatment  of  Poinsettia  pul- 
cherrima. — A plant  that  has  lost  its  leaves 
and  appears  to  be  getting  smaller  and  shrinking 
must  be  in  a bad  way,  and  is  probably  past 
recovery.  These  plants  produce  their  flowers  in 
winter,  which  are  inconspicuous,  and  their 
beauty  consists  in  the  rich  crimson  scarlet  leaves 
(they  can  scarcely  be  called  bracts)  surrounding 
the  flowers.  When  the  leaves  drop  off  the  plants 
should  be  kept  rather  dry  at  the  roots  until 
February  or  March,  when  they  may  be  cut  down. 
The  stems  may  be  cut  into  short  lengths,  and 
each  eye  be  put  in  as  Vine  eyes  are.  The  plants 
may  be  placed  in  a moderate  hot-house,  and  as 
soon  as  the  eyes  have  started  a little  shake  out 
and  repot  the  plants.  In  summer  they  do  best 
in  an  airy  greenhouse,  or  even  out-of-doors,  the 
object  of  the  cultivator  being  to  obtain  healthy, 
sturdy  plants,  furnished  with  stiff  green  leaves 
from  base  to  summit.  Any  carelessness  in  cul- 
ture, such  as  neglecting  to  water  the  plants,  by 
which  the  soil  becomes  over-dry  in  the  autumn, 
or  allowing  them  to  be  exposed  to  cold  east 
winds,  may  cause  the  lower  leaves  on  the  stems 
to  drop  off  before  the  flowering  period,  when  the 
plants  will  give  but  poor  results. — J.  D.  E. 

120S. — Begonia  losingits  flowers  and  leaves. 
— The  plant  is  affected  with  the  disease  or  “ rust.”  Sul- 
phur is  said  to  be  the  only  remedy  for  this  ; but  yours  is 
too  far  gone  for  this  to  be  of  any  use.  Put  the  plant  out- 
of-doors  in  a^  lightly  shaded  spot,  and  keep  the  soil  barely 
moist,  and  it  will  probably  make  a fresh  and  healthy 
growth  presently.  This  affection  is  (generally)  caused  by 
want  of  fresh  air,  a very  dry  atmosphere,  or  neglect  in  some 
form.— B.  C.  R.  = 

1252.  — Trailing  plants  for  greenhouse 
pillars. — Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  will  do  splendidly  on 
the  pillars.  Madame  Crousse  is  a very  rapid  grower  ; 
Jeanne  d’Arc  (double  white)  is  also  very  suitable.— E.  H. 

1261.  — Caterpillars  on  Perns  and  Helio- 
tropes.— The  caterpillars  are  probably  those  of  the  Dot- 
moth.  You  can  kill  them  by  burning  Tobacco-paper  and 
shutting  the  house  up  close  for  about  an  hour,  so  as  to 
suffocate  them  ; or  if  you  w'ere  to  shut  up  a robin  in  the 
house  for  a day  or  two  he  would  probably  be  only  too 
glad  to  clear  them  of  your  plants  for  you.— A.  G.  Butler. 


1185.— Potting  a Palm.— Certainly  ; no 
better  time  where  there  is  no  stove  or  forcing- 
pit.  Turn  the  plant  out  of  the  pot,  shaking 
away  all  the  old  sour  soil,  and  washing  the  roots 
quite  clean  in  tepid  water  ; then  cut  away  any 
dead  or  decaying  portions,  and  repot  in  some 
nice  fibrous  peat,  with  a little  loam  and  leaf- 
mould,  and  plenty  of  clean  sharp  sand.  Use  a 
pot  only  just  large  enough  to  take  the  roots 
comfortably,  working  the  soil  well  in  among 
them  with  a bit  of  stick  and  pressing  it  mode- 
rately firm ; good  drainage  is  also  essential. 
After  the  first  watering  keep  it  rather  dry  at 
the  root,  but  not  too  much  so,  but  maintain  a 
moist  atmosphere  around  it,  and  sprinkle  it 
frequently  overhead.  Keep  the  plant  in  the 
warmest  corner  of  the  greenhouse,  away  from 
draughts.  Shade  it  lightly,  and  keep  the  house 
as  close  as  possible,  at  any  rate  for  the  present. 
— B.  C,  R. 

~ This  is  a good  time  for  amateurs, 
who  have  little  or  no  artificial  heat  to  repot 
their  Palms,  or  any  other  plants  that  are 
natives  of  warm  countries,  for  while  the 
solar  heat^  is  at  its  highest  the  plants  soon 
get  established  in  the  new  soil,  and  plenty 
of  roots  will  be  formed  to  carry  them  through  the 


Propagating  Gloxinias. — I generally 
recommend  that  this  beautiful  class  of  plants 
should  be  obtained  from  seed,  but  any  of  excep- 
tional merit  may  be  selected  and  increased  by 
propagating  from  leaves.  For  this  purpose  well- 
matured  leaves  should  be  taken.  They  may  be 
cut  through  the  mid-rib  as  well  as  the  principal 
lateral  ribs  at  distances  of  about  an  inch  apart. 
They  may  be  laid  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  pro- 
pagating bed,  wiiich  should  previously  be  pre- 
pared by  surfacing  it  over  with  some  fresh 
Cocoa-nut-fibre  refuse,  with  which  a little  sand 
may  be  mixed.  After  the  leaves  are  placed  on 
the  surface  a little  dry  sand  may  be  put  over 
each  cut ; the  bed  should  be  fairly  moist,  but  no 
water  used  after  the  leaves  are  laid  down.  If 
the  bed  gets  too  dry  a little  water  may  be  given, 
but  this  should  be  done  without  wetting  the 
surface  of  the  leaves.  If  kept  close  and  in  a 
moderate  bottom-heat,  conns  will  soon  begin  to 
form  at  each  cut.  Gloxinia-leaves,  being  very 
fleshy,  are  liable  to  rot  off  if  not  carefully 
treated.  They  will  naturally  decay  after  the 
corms  are  beginning  to  swell,  but  if  premature 
decay  appears,  the  affected  part  should  be  cut 
off,  and  dry  sand  used  to  dry  up  the  moisture. 
The  young  corms  may  be  taken  out  of  the  pro- 
pagating bed  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  well  dried 
off,  or  they  may  be  left  for  some  time.  When 
taken  out  they  should  be  put  into  pans  of  sand 
and  just  covered.  The  pans  may  be  kept  on  a 
shelf  in  a warm  house,  and  the  sand  should  be 
kept  moist  enough  to  prevent  the  corms 
shrivelling.  They  may  be  kept  in  this  way 
until  th  ey  begin  to  start  into  growth , when  they 
should  be  taken  out  and  potted  singly  into  small 
pots,  treating  them  as  recommended  for  seed- 
lings. I may  here  again  remark  that  Gloxinias 
are  often  grown  in  too  much  heat  and  over- 
shaded. When  grown  under  cooler  treatment, 
and  well  exposed  to  the  light,  they  make  better 
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plants,  and  the  flowers  are  of  greater  substance 
and  last  longer  ; the  plants  are  also  less  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  tbrips,  &c. — A. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

SOME  GOOD  STONECROPS  (SEDUMS). 
No  class  of  hardy  plants  can,  as  a whole,  per- 
haps be  cultivated  with  greater  ease,  or  better 
repay  any  little  attention  bestowed  on  them 
than  Stonecrops.  Both  Stonecrops  and  House- 


Sedum  Maximowiozi.  Flowers  yellow. 


leeks  (Sempervivums) arefamiliar  windowplants, 
and  patches  of  the  latter  may  often  be  found 
nestling  on  the  roofs  of  country  cottages.  As 
regards  Sedums,  S.  acre,  album,  rupestre,  and 
many  others  grow  freely  almost  anywhere,  and 
crumbling  wallsand  loose  rubble  are  the  favourite 
resorts  of  others.  The  tall  growing  kinds,  such 
as  S.  spectabile  and  maximum,  both  very  fine 
kinds,  fill  important  gaps  in  mixed  borders, 
where  their  tinted  leaves  of  many  hues  may 
often  be  effectively  distributed.  Kinds  belong- 
ing to  this  group  require  a strong  rich  soil.  All 
the  deciduous  Stonecrops  are  readily  increased 
by  division  of  the  roots,  an  operation  which 
may  be  effected  as  soon  as  the  stems  die  down 
in  autumn.  The  evergreen  class  are  increased 
by  means  of  cuttings,  which  root  readily  if 
taken  off  about  the  end  of  July,  and  form 
sturdy  plants  before  winter  sets  in.  The  rarer 
species  may  be  raised  from  seed.  In  addition 
to  the  well  known  Stonecrops  just  mentioned, 
the  following  are  worthy  of  every  attention  : 
S.  cceruleum,  a charming  annual  kind  producing 
blue  star-like  flowers  ; S.  Ewersi,  a perennial 
species  of  great  value  in  the  garden,  owing 
principally  to  its  neat  habit  and  ornamental 
foliage ; S.  Aizoon,  a hardy  and  useful  kind  ; 
S.  glaucum,  an  excellent  edging  or  surfacing 
plant ; S.  kamtschaticum,  an  excellent  hardy 
kind  well  suited  to  the  rock  garden  and  also 
capital  in  a mixed  border  ; S.  Lydium,  one  of 
the  very  best  for  covering  slopes  or  for  edgings  ; 
S.  pulchellum,  well  suited  to  the  rock  garden, 
also  for  the  front  margin  of  a mixed  border. 
S.  seinpervivoides,  a very  beautiful  and  distinct 
biennial  species.  As  it  is  not  very  hardy  it  does 
best  on  a dry  bank.  S.  Sieboldi,  a well  known 
elegant  species  frequently  cultivated  in  pots  ; 
S.  spurium,  a handsome  kind  with  large  flat 
crenate  leaves,  worthy  of  a more  extended 
cultoe ; S.  Telephium,  a particularly  useful 
kmd  for  very  dry  places,  and  its  flowers  last  a 
very  long  time  when  cut ; S.  Maximowiczi 
(here  figured)  is  a very  pretty  yellow  flowered 
species,  well  adapted  for  the  rockery.  H. 


1169.— Destroying  Couch  Grass  on  a 
lawn.— The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  this  is  to 
aig  over  the  ground  twice  at  least,  and  pick  out 
the  tough  roots  by  hand  ; even  then  many  of 
the  jointed  stems  escape  notice,  and  the  smallest 
^ joint  attached  to  it  will  form  a 
thrifty  plant  next  year,  so  that  it  is  well  to 
cultivate  the  ground  with  some  crop  that  can 
be  kept  clean  by  frequent  use  of  the  hoe.  All 
this  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  upon  a 
lawn,  as  the  turf  would  have  to  be  removed  for 
a year.  Most  of  it  could  be  removed  from  the 


lawn  by  stripping  off  the  turf  and  picking  the 
roots  out  of  it,  turning  over  the  ground  several 
times  until  the  roots  are  all  removed,  levelling 
it  again  and  relaying  the  turf. — J.  D.  E. 

1198.— Unhealthy  Christmas  Roses. 
— It  would  be  little  use  potting  up  clumps  in 
the  unhealthy  state  these  are  said  to  be.  I grow 
Christmas  Roses  splendidly  in  heavy  soil,  but 
before  putting  out  the  plants  I dug  out  a hole 
and  filled  it  up  with  a mixture  of  equal  parts 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  decayed  frame-manure, 
and  in  this  compound  the  plants  were  set  out. 
It  is  futile  to  stick  plants  out  anyhow  in  heavy 
loam,  and  expect  them  to  thrive.  I thought 
after  I paid  half-a-crown  a plant  for  the  best 
varieties  of  Christmas  Roses  it  would  have  been 
suicidal  to  plant  them  out  without  preparing 
suitable  soil  for  them. — J.  D.  E. 

1170.— Sowing  seeds  of  Pyrethrums. 

— The  months  of  April  and  May  are  the  best  for 
sowing  seeds  of  these  useful  subjects,  if  strong 
plants  that  will  be  fit  to  go  out  in  the  autumn, 
and  bloom  early  and  well  the  following  season 
are  desired.  They  will,  however,  do  fairly  well 
if  sown  in  June,  or  even  the  early  part  of  July, 
and  afforded  liberal  culture,  I have  also  sown 
the  single  kinds  in  heat  in  February,  and  had 
flowers  the  same  year,  but  I cannot  say  whether 
the  double-flowered  varieties  would  succeed 
equally  well  under  the  same  treatment. — 
B.  0.  R. 

1234.— Liquid-manure  for  Gladioli.— 

I grow  several  thousands  of  bulbs  of  these 
beautiful  autumn  flowers  annually,  and  have 
been  very  successful  with  them  at  the  various 
metropolitan  exhibitions,  but  I never  used 
manure,  being  fearful  lest  it  should  promote 
decay  in  the  bulbs,  already  too  prone  to  go  that 
way.  The  ground  where  they  are  to  be  planted 
should  be  well  manured  in  the  autumn,  and 
directly  the  hot  weather  sets  in  place  a mulch- 
ing of  decayed  manure  over  the  ground  about 
the  roots,  and  give  them  a good  watering  two 
or  three  times  a week.  In  hot  weather  syringe 
the  leaves  daily  if  possible  up  to  the  time  the 
flowers  open. — J.  D.  E. 

1269. — Pansy  culturs. — I fear  your  plants 
were  rather  weak  when  put  out.  I advise  you 
to  try  autumn  planting,  by  setting  out  half 
the  number  of  each  sort,  keeping  the  remaining 
half  in  a cold  frame  all  the  winter  ; or  you  may 
try  planting  early  in  March,  as  it  is  very  clear 
that  unless  you  reside  in  the  North  of  England, 
you  set  out  your  plants  too  late  last  time. 
You  will  raise  cuttings  easier  in  September  in  a 
shady  place  in  the  open  air  than  you  will  do  in 
a greenhouse  in  winter.  A noted  Pansy  grower 
near  me  says  that  frost  will  not  kill  Pansies. 
It  is  damp  and  rough  wind  that  do  the  mis- 
chief.— J.  C.  C. 

This  is  quite  a hardy  plant,  and  should 

be  grown  entirely  out-of-doors.  When  the 
cuttings  are  placed  in  a greenhouse,  or  even  a 
cold  frame,  they  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
mildew  or  green- fly,  and  perhaps  by  both. 
August  is  a good  month  in  which  to  put  in  the 
cuttings.  Usually  at  that  time  a cluster  of 
small  growths  is  found  around  the  neck  or  at 
the  base  of  each  plant.  A number  of  these  can 
be  slipped  off,  with  a small  portion  of  the  roots 
attached.  If  they  are  then  merely  planted  on  a 
shady  border,  about  3 inches  apart,  in  sandy  soil, 
they  very  soon  grow  into  nice  stocky  plants.  The 
hollow-stemmed,  flowering  growths  taken  off  at 
a joint  and  put  in  as  cuttings  take  long  to  form 
roots,  and  seldom  make  good  plants.  They 
may  be  planted  out  where  they  are  to  flower  in 
September  or  early  in  October,  and,  as  a rule, 
theystandthe  winter  very  well.  lusually  put  out 
one  or  two  plants  of  each  variety  in  a box,  and 
place  the  boxes  in  a cold-frame,  from  which  the 
lights  can  be  removed,  except  during  severe 
frosts.  These  are  a reserve  to  make  good  any 
plants  that  should  happen  to  die  during  winter. 
The  Pansy  likes  a rich  and  rather  light,  open 
soil,  in  which  the  small  fibrous  roots  can  ramble* 
freely. — J.  D.  E. 

1201.— Fuchsias  not  flowering.— Your 
plants  require  more  air  and  less  stimulant.  You 
must  endeavour  to  open  the  windows  over  a 
longer  time,  or,  better  still,  stand  your  plants 
in  the  open  air  in  a partially  shady  place  until 
they  show  flower.  By  all  means  discontinue 
the  use  of  the  liquid  stimulant.  Fuchsias,  of 
all  other  plants,  cannot  endure  excitement.  A 
mild  form  of  liquid,  such  as  is  made  from  sheep 


or  cow-manure,  and  properly  diluted,  is  the  best 
for  them.  They  do  not  want  even  that  until 
the  pots  are  full  of  roots  and  flower-buds  show- 
ing.— J.  C.  C. 

1181.— Manure  for  Carnations.— I have 
been  a successful  Carnation  grower  for  many 
years,  but  never  used  manure-water  for  them. 
When  the  flower-buds  are  formed  I dress  the 
ground  under  the  plants  with  some  decayed 
stable-manure ; this  is  an  excellent  fertiliser, 
and  acts  most  beneficially  in  retaining  moisture 
in  the  ground  and  preventing  heavy  soils  from 
cracking.  If  pot  plants  are  alluded  to,  for 
these  I use  decayed  manure,  loam,  and  leaf- 
mould  in  equal  parts,  and  place  a handful  or 
more  on  the  surface  of  each  pot.  After  bloom- 
ing all  the  growths  at  the  base  of  each  plant 
should  be  layered.  First  strip  the  bottom  leaves 
from  each  growth,  cut  into  the  stem  with  a sharp 
knife,  and  upward  through  a joint,  pegging  the 
layers  into  the  ground  at  the  cut  part.  — 
J.  D.  E. 

1183.— A plague  of  snails.— There  really 
ought  to  be  no  trouble  to  get  rid  of  these  in  a 
greenhouse  where  the  floor  is  tiled  and  the  house 
kept  as  dry  as  possible.  The  snails  can  only 
hide  in  the  plants,  and  sally  forth  at  night  at 
dusk,  or  later.  They  will  nearly  all  be  found 
feeding  at  night,  when  it  is  easy,  by  the  aid  of  a 
good  lamp,  to  pick  them  off  by  hand.  A vessel 
containing  salt-water  should  be  at  hand  to  throw 
them  into.  They  cannot  be  got  rid  of  in  any 
other  way  than  by  hand-picking. — J.  D.  E. 

TURKEY’S  BEARD. 

The  old-fashioned  Turkey’s  Beard,  botanically 
known  as  Xerophyllum  asphodeloides,  has  been 
long  in  English  gardens,  having  been  introduced 
from  North  America  as  far  back  as  1765.  It 
belongs  to  a family  of  North  American  plants, 
and  is  well  worth  growing,  but  has  suffered 
neglect— the  outcome  of  the  bedding  craze,  from 
which  we  are  now  only  recovering.  The  Turkey’s 
Beard  has  been  shown  well  this  year  at  two 
exhibitions,  and  two  beautiful  tufts  of  it  from 
Lord  Walsingham,  Merton  Hall,  at  the  second 
summer  show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society, 
were  a surprise  to  many,  who  thought  it  was 
a new  plant.  It  is  like  the  common  yellow 


Turkey’s  Beard  (Xerophyllum  asphodeloides). 

Asphodel  in  habit,  and  makes  a vigorous  mass 
of  grassy  leaves,  from  which  comes  the  strong 
stem,  that  reaches  a height  of  about  3 feet, 
crowned  at  the  top  by  a dense  cylindrical 
raceme  of  creamy-white  flowers.  It  is  a very 
hardy  plant,  and  loves  a sandy  but  not  too  dry 
border.  There  are  two  ways  of  propagating  it, 
one  by  division  of  the  roots  in  spring  and  the 
other  by  seeds.  Only  strong  tufts  should  be 
divided.  The  accompanying  illustration  will 
ive  a good  idea  of  the  habit  of  growth  of  this 
ne  old  border-flower,  which  I hope  to  see 
more  common,  and  not  so  rare  as  that  when  it  does 
appear  it  is  regarded  as  a new  plant.  O. 
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FRUIT. 

SUMMER  MANAGEMENT  OF  RASP- 
BERRIES. 

The  plantations  of  Raspberries  slioukl  be 
attended  to  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  all  gathered. 
In  the  first  place  the  old  stems  that  have  borne 
the  fruit  should  be  cut  clean  away,  and  also  so 
much  of  the  young  growth  that  is  not  wanted  to 
furnish  fruit-bearing  canes  for  next  year  should 
be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  It  is  surprising 
what  a difference  it  makes  to  the  next  season’s 
crop  when  the  roots  are  relieved  of  this  burden 
of  useless  growth.  The  young  shoots  left  get  very 
much  stronger  and  better  ripened,  because  they 
not  only  have  all  the  nourishment  of  the  roots, 
but  also  more  light  and  air.  As  a conse- 
quence, the  fruiting  canes  get  well  hardened  and 
in  proper  condition  to  produce  a crop.  I know 
it  is  a common  rule  to  leave  Raspberries  un- 
touched until  the  autumn,  and  then  to  have  a 
general  clear-out ; but  such  treatment  is  wrong. 
The  plan  I have  referred  to  is  the  proper  one  to 
pursue,  especially  in  gardens  where  space  is 
limited  ; in  such  cases  it  is  the  duty  of  everyone 
to  get  all  he  can  out  of  a small  area.  In  the 
cultivation  of  Raspberries,  the  preparations  for 
the  next  season’s  crop  should  begin,  as  I have 
shown,  directly  the  fruit  is  cleared  from  the  old 
canes ; the  young  ones  should  then  receive 
attention.  Instead  of  allowing  them  to  be  blown 
about  by  the  wind  they  should  be  made  secure 
to  the  supports — in  fact,  they  must  be  taken  as 
much  care  of  during  the  remaining  part  of  the 
summer  as  will  be  the  case  in  the  spring.  In 
preparing  the  canes  for  next  year  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  why  a greater  number  should 
be  left  now  than  are  wanted;  it  is  as  easy  to  de- 
cide at  the  present  time  how  many  will  be  needed 
to  furnish  a crop  as  in  the  w'inter,  while  the 
removal  of  all  useless  growth,  as  I have  already 
said,  will  further  strengthen  the  canes  that  are 
left.  No  crop  is  more  influenced  by  the  quality 
of  the  soil  than  Raspberries.  Whether  the  soil 
be  light  or  heavy,  if  it  is  deficient  in  manorial 
matter  the  growth  will  be  weak  and  the  fruit 
small  in  size,  while  in  well -manured  ground  the 
crop  will  be  quite  of  an  opposite  character.  It 
is  not  possible  to  do  much  now  to  strengthen 
weakly  canes  unless  there  is  liquid-manure  or 
sewage-water  available ; where  either  of  these 
stimulants  are  at  hand  a good  deal  may  be  done 
to  improve  the  growth.  If  the  roots  can  get  a 
good  soaking  once  a week  for  a month  it  will  do 
a vast  amount  of  good,  while  a good  mulch  of 
rotten  manure  laid  on  the  surface  would  further 
strengthen  the  young  canes.  I have  only  now 
to  say  that  overcrowding  of  the  growth  must  be 
avoided,  and  that  the  canes  should  be  left  their 
whole  length  until  the  winter,  when  they  may 
be  shortened  back  to  the  required  height. 

J.  C.  C. 

Pear  Marie  Louise  d’Uccle. — I have 
seen  this  Pear,  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
much  grown,  doing  very  well  as  a standard. 
It  is  not  a strong-growing  kind,  the  branches 
being  slender  and  having  rather  a weeping  ten- 
dency, and  its  slow  growth  may  be  one  cause 
of  its  not  being  more  largely  cultivated.  I 
cannot  say  whether  it  is  fitted  for  growing  in 
exposed  situations,  for  the  trees  that  I am 
acquainted  with  are  in  a fairly  sheltered  garden. 
If  I were  planting  an  orchard,  I should,  how- 
ever, give  it  a place. — B. 

1257.— Grapes  ripening.— As  there  is  no 
artificial  heat,  the  only  way  to  hasten  the  ripen- 
ing is  to  take  advantage  of  the  sun-heat  by 
closing  the  house  somewhat  earlier  in  the  after- 
noon. If  the  thermometer  runs  up  to  90  degs. 
after  the  house  is  closed  no  harm  will  be  done, 
provided  the  atmosphere  is  moist.  This  can  be 
managed  by  damping  floors,  borders,  &c. , on 
bright  days.  On  dull  days  no  damping  may  be 
necessary.  With  this  system  of  early  closing 
early  rnorning  ventilation  must  be  combined.  It 
is  possible  to  ripen  the  Grapes  a month  or  six 
weeks  earlier  by  utilising  the  sunshine  in  the 
way  suggested.— E.  H. 

1205.— Growing  Melons.— The  disease  at 
the  base  of  Melon-stems  is  well  known  to  most 
gardeners.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  it  is  caused, 
but  I have  noticed  that  it  is  usually  woi  se  when 
the  plants  are  kept  dry  at  the  roots.  As  to  the 
remark,  “ That’s  the  water  caught  the  stem,” 
and  caused  it,  this  will  not  do.  I have 
watered  the  plants  freely  and  syringed  them 


daily  ; notwithstanding,  they  have  not  gone 
wrong.  So  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
best  to  give  the  plants  water  when  they  required 
it.  Syringe  them  daily  to  keep  down  red-spider, 
also  air  the  house  freely.  A close  atmosphere, 
with  lack  of  water  at  the  roots,  and  the  leaves 
covered  with  red-spider,  will  produce  canker, 
undoubtedly.  Water  catching  the  stem  under 
those  conditions  will  certainly  aggravate  the 
disorder.  The  application  of  quicklime  will 
check  the  disease  if  it  is  taken  in  its  very 
earliest  stage. — J.  D.  E. 

1266.— Crowded  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
Strawberries. —Take  up  every  alternate 
plant  and  clear  away  all  runners  after  a suffi- 
cient number  for  making  new  beds  are  secured, 
if  any  are  required.  If  thought  desirable  the 
old  plants  taken  out  may  be  planted  elsewhere, 
but  most  Strawberry  growers  would  prefer 
young  plants.  From  some  cause  or  other  old 
plants  are  apt  to  go  blind  if  moved. — E.  H. 

This  is  probably  owing  to  the  wet  season.  Plants 

of  Sir  J.  Paxton  Strawberry  should  be  set  out  in  rows 
30  inches  apart  and  the  plants  2 feet  asunder  in  the  rows. 
It  is  far  better  to  plant  young  runners  of  this  year  rather 
than  old  plants  of  last  year. — J.  D.  E. 

1172.— Melons  dropping  off.— The  prob- 
able cause  of  this  is  that  the  fertile  blossoms  have 
not  been  dusted  with  the  farina  of  the  barren 
ones.  When  this  is  the  case  the  fruits  will  con- 
tinue to  swell  for  a little  time,  but  they  soon  be- 
come yellow  and  fall  off.  Even  fertilised  blossoms 
will  fail  unless  the  plants  are  well  cultivated — 
that  is,  by  having  the  growths  stopped  at  the 
first  leaf  beyond  the  fruit  and  then  the  surplus 
growths  removed  altogether. — J.  D.  E. 

1272.— Vines  not  bearing.— Houses  that 
are  heated  for  seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year 
are  better  adapted  for  growing  stove-plants  in  than 
Vines.  You  will  have  to  make  a radical  change 
in  your  treatment  before  you  get  a good  crop  of 
Grapes.  Under  your  present  management  the 
Vines  have  not  an  opportunity  to  thoroughly 
ripen  their  wood.  That,  in  combination  with  a 
too  rich  border  for  the  roots,  is  quite  enough  to 
account  for  your  only  getting  a few  incipient 
bunches.  The  best  plan  for  you  to  follow  is  to 
lift  and  replant  the  Vines  next  October,  and  in 
future  only  to  use  fire-heat,  except  to  keep  out 
frost,  for  four  months  while  the  Vines  are  pro- 
ducing their  fruit.  This  is,  of  course,  assuming 
that  you  want  to  ripen  the  Grapes  early. — 
J.  0.  0. 

1256.— Gros  Colman  Grape.— It  is  cer- 
tainly an  error  to  plant  this  Grape-Vine  in  a 
cold  greenhouse.  The  best  black  Grape  for  a 
cold  greenhouse  is  Black  Hamburgh.  Gros 
Colman  is  one  of  the  Grapes  that  requires 
a long  period  combined  with  a high  tem- 
perature to  ripen  it  well.  The  Vine  itself 
might  grow  fairly  well  in  a cold  greenhouse, 
but  the  want  of  heat  may  and  probably  does  ac- 
count for  the  stalks  of  the  berries  being  short. 
They  are  not  particularly  short  when  the  Vine 
is  grown,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  a hothouse 
temperature. — J.  D.  E. 

1271.— Grape  growing.— As  you  do  not  intend  to 
force  the  Vines  the  roots  may  all  be  outside.  In  making 
the  arrangements  in  the  way  I suggest,  you  will  save 
labour  in  watering,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  anxiety  of 
knowing  whether  the  inside  border  is  too  wet  or  too  dry. 
-J.  C.  C. 

It  will  be  best  to  plant  the  Vines  inside, 

and  allow  the  roots  freedom  to  run  outside  at 
their  pleasure.  The  tendency  of  the  roots  of 
Vines  is  to  ramble  into  an  outside  border  rather 
than  into  an  inside  one  of  the  same  material. 
Your  plan  of  erecting  pillars  with  a bearer  on 
the  top  is  the  best  one.  Some  persons  prefer  to 
build  the  front  wall  on  arches  ; this  is  an  error, 
as  I have  proved  by  erecting  vineries  both  ways, 
and  attending  to  the  Vines  afterwards.  The 
arches  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  front  wall, 
and  the  roots  have  then  to  go  downwards  before 
they  can  get  outside. — J.  D.  E. 

, 1274.— Mildew  on  Grapes. — You  may 
get  rid  of  the  mildew  on  your  Grapes  if  you 
dust  the  berries  well  with  sulphur.  Do  not  be 
afraid  of  using  too  much.  When  the  dusting  is 
completed  the  berries  ought  to  appear  as  if  they 
had  just  been  taken  out  of  a bag  of  flour.  Allow 
the  sulphur  to  remain  on  the  bunches  three 
days;  then  wash  it  off  with  a syringe  and  clear 
water.  If  the  first  application  does  not  destroy 
it,  give  another  dusting  at  the  end  of  a week. 
Keep  the  internal  air  of  the  house  quite  dry, 
and  light  a fire  to  maintain  a gentle  warmth  in 


the  pipes  at  night.  Give  plenty  of  air,  leaving 
two  or  three  of  the  top  ventilators  open  every 
night.  In  dull  or  damp  weather  put  on  a 
stronger  fire.  With  the  aid  of  sulphur,  a dry 
internal  atmosphere,  and  a steady  temperature, 
yoTi  ought  not  to  experience  any  difficulty  in 
getting  rid  of  the  mildew,  as  from  what  you 
say  your  case  is  not  a serious  one. — J.  C.  C. 

As  Gros  Colman  Grape  is  growing  in  the 

house,  the  use  of  the  hot- water  pipes  will  be  neces  ■ 
sary.  Mildew  seldom  appears  on  Vines  that  have 
the  wood  well  painted  with  flowers  of  sulphur, 
soft-soap,  and  Tobacco-liquid  in  the  winter.  If  it 
does  appear  on  the  bunches,  make  the  hot-water 
pipes  rather  warm,  and  paint  them  over  with 
flowers  of  sulphur.  The  slight  fumes  from  it 
will  not  injure  the  Grapes,  but  will  destroy  the 
mildew,  if  it  is  done  early. — J.  D.  E. 

1 273— Summer  pruning  of  fruit-trees. 

— The  last  advice  given  you  was  decidedly 
the  best,  although  neither  adviser  was  quite 
right,  I think.  In  such  cases  as  yours  the  plan 
to  follow  is  very  simple.  Where  there  is  a lot 
of  young  growth  half  of  it  should  be  cut  clean 
away  at  once  close  home  to  the  old  wood, 
leaving  the  other  half  to  be  spurred  back  at  the 
end  of  August  or  beginning  of  September.  If 
the  shoots  which  are  left  are  very  long  they 
may  be  shortened  back  now,  but  quite  1 foot  of 
their  length  must  be  left  to  be  dealt  with  as  I 
have  just  advised.  Cutting  clean  away  the 
weak  growth  where  there  is  a lot  of  it  will,  I 
know,  seem  like  a new  departure  to  some  of  the 
readers  of  Gardening,  but  it  is  the  proper 
course  to  pursue.  Fruit-trees  trained  to  walls 
have  generally  too  many  spurs  already.  What 
is  wanted  are  strong  spurs  formed  by  shortening 
back  strong  and  well-ripened  growths,  and  not  a 
lot  of  weak  ones  that  only  do  harm  by  crowd- 
ing the  others.  We  might  even  go  further  and 
cut  away  all  but  the  strongest  shoot  on  old 
spurs.  I am  confident  that  under  such  treat- 
ment quite  enough  blossom  would  be  formed,  and 
of  a stouter  and  more  enduring  character  than 
that  produced  by  weak  and  crowded  spurs. — 
J.  C.  C. 

I do  not  agree  with  those  who  advise  the 

summer  pruning  or  shortening  of  the  young 
shoots  on  fruit-trees  in  July  or  early  in  August. 
In  many  cases  when  done  at  that  time  almost 
every  youngbud  left  on  the  shoot  sprouts  and  pro- 
duces a tuft  of  more  young  shoots  that  are  not 
favourable  to  the  fertility  of  the  tree  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  If  no  shortening  is  done  until  the 
end  of  August  the  young  wood  is  hard  by  that 
time,  and  the  buds  so  firm  that  few  of  them  will 
start  into  growth  again,  but  quickly  mature 
into  substantial  bloom-buds.  I am  induced  to 
send  you  this  important  note  from  observations 
made  in  my  own  garden  and  many  others  besides. 
— J. 

1187.— Gooseberry-caterpillars.— This 
is  a query  frequently  asked  and  as  often 
answered  in  Gardening.  By  this  time  many  of 
the  querists  must  have  tried  the  remedies 
recommended,  and  may  be  able  to  say  whether 
the  results  have  been  satisfactory.  The  Goose- 
berry-caterpillar is  the  larva  of  the  saw-fly 
(Nematus  Ribesii).  The  fly  appears  early  in  the 
spring  and  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  leaves,  which  are  speedily  hatched,  and 
the  caterpillars  soon  destroy  the  leaves,  the 
petioles  only  being  left.  When  fully  grown  they 
descend  into  the  earth,  spin  a cocoon,  and  go 
through  the  usual  transformation,  and  another 
brood  of  flies  emerges  from  the  earth  to  deposit 
their  eggs,  which  in  turn  again  produce  larvae. 
Now  the  object  of  the  cultivator  is  to  prevent 
these  flies  from  appearing  in  early  spring.  If 
this  can  be  done  the  Gooseberry-bushes  will  be 
free  from  caterpillars.  I know  of  but  two 
remedies.  The  pup®  remain  in  the  ground 
through  the  winter  not  deeper  than  3 inches  ; 
therefore,  remove  this  3 inches  of  soil  under  the 
bushes  and  bury  it  in  the  bottom  of  an  18-inch 
trench,  and  take  the  soil  from  the  trench  to 
replace  the  3 inches  removed.  A dressing 
2 inches  or  3 inches  deep  of  spent  tan  fresh  from 
the  tan  pits  will  also  prevent  the  flies  from 
emerging.  What  have  the  readers  of  Gardening 
to  say  to  these  remedies  ? — J.  D.  E. 

1110.— Red  rust  on  Gooseberries.- The  red 
spots  on  your  Gooseberries  are  a Fungus,  CEcidium  grossu- 
larioe  (the  Gooseberry  Cluster  Cup).  Pick  off  and  burn  or 
bury  deeply  all  the  affected  leaves  and  fruit  as  soon  as 
you  see  they  are  attacked  and  so  prevent  the  attack 
spreading. — G.  S.  S. 
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APPLES  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 

Now  that  we  can  form  a pretty  correct  estimate 
of  what  the  fruit  crops  will  be,  it  is  a pleasure 
to  be  able  to  give  a good  account  of  the  most 
important  of  all  hardy  fruits — viz. , the  Apple — 
for  that  with  us  is  the  crop  of  the  season,  the 
others  being  more  or  less  failures,  although  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  the  cause,  for  the 
promises  of  early  spring  were  extremely  good, 
and  bush  fruits  set  remarkably  well ; but  why 
Plums,  Damsons,  Pears,  Cherries,  &c.,  dropped 
off  after  they  were  apparently  set  is  a mystery, 
and  all  we  can  do  is  to  treat  the  trees  well,  so 
that  the  barren  ones  of  this  year  may  join  the 
ranks  of  the  fruitful  ones  next.  In  the  mean- 
time it  may  be  well  to  take  note  of  those  sorts 
of  Apples  that  are  bearing  exceptionally  good 
crops,  as  dwarf  or  small  trees  suitable  for  the 
smallest  gardens.  In  the  list  of  kitchen  sorts 
the  following  are  most  noteworthy  ; — 

Lord  Sdffield,  which  with  us  very  rarely 
fails  to  crop  well,  is  again 
in  the  front  rank  with  plenty 
. of  fine  fruit  that  is  swelling 
up  well,  favoured  by  recent 
copious  rains,  the  trees  being 
very  healthy,  and  the  foliage 
large,  and  annual  shootsvery 
vigorous.  This  variety  is 
about  the  first  to  attain  the 
desired  size  for  kitchen  pur- 
poses. I find  this  sort  to  do 
best  as  a dwarf  bush  tree. 

Feogmoee  Prolific,  al- 
though not  so  well  or  widely 
known  as  the  preceding 
variety,  is  a splendid  Apple, 
and  comes  into  use  after  the 
Suffields  are  over.  I have 
a number  of  trees  only  two 
years  planted  that  are  carry- 
ing splendid  crops  ; in  fact, 

I do  not  know  any  sort  that 
bears  more  freely  in  so 
young  a state  ; a remarkably 
handsome  Apple  and  good 
cooker. 

Keswick  Codlin,  another 
of  the  early  varieties  of  very 
prolific  type,  is  this  season 
loaded  with  fruit  almost  fit 
to  gather,  as,  being  a soft- 
fieshed  Apple,  it  is  best 
used  direct  from  the  tree, 
and  in  plentiful  Apple  years 
it  sells  well  before  other 
kinds  are  ready  for  use.  In 
private  gardens  the  largest 
should  be  gathered  for  first 
use  to  allow  the  smaller  ones 
to  mature. 

Hawthornden  (“New”). 

— This  is  a splendid  Apple, 
and  a great  improvement 
on  the  old  variety,  which  is 
a most  prolific  bearer  ; but 
the  new  one  is  also  a good 
keeper,  and  one  of  the  finest 
Apples  in  cultivation. 

Lady  Hekniker  is  a re- 
markably fine  Apple,  and 
bears  well  as  a small  tree, 
the  fruit  keeping  well  into 
the  winter. 

Queen  Caroline  is  another  excellent  early 
winter  kind;  it  fruits  very  freely  as  a small  bush, 
and  the  fruit  is  remarkable  for  its  clear,  yellow 
skin  and  smooth  outline. 

Smai.l  s Admirable  is  so  remarkably  prolific 
that,  unless  severely  thinned,  the  fruit  does  not 
attain  its  full  size.  I grow  it  as  a wide-spreading 
bush,  and  the  crop  this  year  is  again  very 

Of  dessert  sorts  the  following  must  be  men- 
tioned : — 

Golden  Pippin,  early  summer,  is  a beautiful 
small  Apple  of  first-class  quality.  It  is  rather 
a weakly  grower,  but  if  the  shoots  are  annually 
shortened  a little  they  get  stiff  enough  to  carry 
I have  dwarf  bushes  quite  pictures 
01  lertihty,  every  twig  having  its  cluster  of  from 
tbme  to  five  of  the  beautiful-shaped  little  fruits 

U)x  s Orange  Pippin  is  probably  the  best  of 
all  dessert  kinds  for  winter  use,  being  very  pro- 
lifac  and  a very  handsome  Apple,  just  the  size 
lor  table  use,  and  one  of  the  very  highest- 
flavoured  Apples  grown.  It  does  well  in  any 


of  the  forms  used  in  small  gardens,  and  is  one 
of  the  very  best  for  espaliers. 

Cockle  Pippin,  King  of. the  Pippins,  and 
Court  Pendu  Plat  are  all  well  cropped  as 
dwarfs,  and  those  who  rely  on  this  style  of  grow- 
ing their  own  Apples  should  look  out  for  these 
free-bearing  kinds,  as  tliey,  repay  the  small  space 
they  occupy  about  as  well  as  any  kind  of  crop 
that  can  be  named.  ,J.  G.,  Hants, 

1201. — Vines  not  bearing  well. — Prob- 
ably the  reason  they  are  not  bearing  well  may 
be  partly  owing  to  overcropping  in  previous 
years,  but  it  may  also  be  owing  to  the  old  Vine 
rods.  I would  gradually  replace  the  old  rods 
by  young  ones.  Train  up  a /ew  young  growths 
from  the  base  each  year,  or  as  near  the  base  of 
the  Vine  as  possible,  and,  pi  two  or  three  years 
all  the  old  wood  may  be  removed.  Young 
wood  always  bears  much  more  freely  than  old. 
The  lateral  growths  on  old  wood  ought  not  to 
be  cut  back  too  closely. — J.  D.  E. 


Our  Readers’  Illustration, s : Avenue  of  Vegetable  Marrows.  Engraved  for  Gardbnino  Illustrated 
from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  Vawser  Bloom,  London  House,  Fordham. 


1263.  — Old  Currant  bushes.  — Under 
similar  circumstances  I should  be  disposed  to 
remove  some  of  the  bushes  to  give  the  others 
more  room.  There  is  the  other  expedient  of 
hard  pruning,  but  it  will  not  pay  in  the  long 
run.  The  fault  was  committed  in  the  first 
instance  of  not  allowing  sufficient  room  between 
them,  and  the  best  way  of  rectifying  the  error 
is  to  take  up  some  of  the  bushes,  and  if  not  too 
old  plant  them  elsewhere. — E.  H. 


Blanket-flowers  (Gaillardias).  — These 
are  really  most  useful  plants  for  pot  or  border 
culture,  but  in  the  latter  position  they  are  the 
most  effective  and  produce  the  greatest  number 
of  flowers.  Amongst  a few  of  the  very  finest  I 
have  seen  are  maxima,  a very  large  flower  of  an 
intense  de^-crimson  with  rich  yellow  border  ; 
William  Ivelway,  bright-crimson  with  golden 
border  : and  Buffalo  Bill,  a very  large-quilled 
flower  of  a rich,  bright-yellow  hue,  with  a deep 
crimson-maroon  centre. — G. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN, 

VEGETABLE  MARROWS. 

These  most  useful  vegetables  may  be  grown  in 
quantity  in  sunny  positions  that  cannot  be 
profitably  utilised  by  any  other  crop.  I get 
abundance  of  them  from  rubbish-heaps,  treated 
in  the  following  manner  : All  such  hard  sub- 
stances as  Cabbage-stalks,  flower-stems,  &c., 
are  placed  at  the  bottom  to  form  a foundation, 
on  which  are  placed  leaves,  litter,  and  sweep- 
ings of  walks,  finishing  off  with  old  potting- 
mould.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  single  pots  in 
March,  and  the  young  plants  are  set  out  in 
April  under  hand-lights,  which,  as  soon  as  the 
plants  begin  to  run,  are  set  up  on  bricks,  to 
allow  the  shoots  to  grow  outwards.  The  top 
soil  is  mulched  with  straw  or  litter  of  some 
kind,  and  the  bed  is  kept  moist  by  copious  sup- 
plies of  water  in  dry  weather,  during  periods  of 
drought.  When  succulent  vegetables  get  scarce 
a good  supply  of  Marrows  is 
a great  help,  and  these  I get 
in  the  way  just  described. 
Another  very  good  way  of 
growing  Marrows — in  which 
way  they  are  very  well  done 
by  the  sender  of  the  photo- 
graphforming the  illustration, 
Mr.  Vawser  Bloom — is  on  a 
trellis  over  a pathway,  or  to 
cover  an  outhouse  or  other 
building,  or  against  a wall, 
where  they  do  exceedingly 
well,  provided  they  get  plenty 
of  sun.  A great  point  to 
attend  to  in  the  management 
of  Vegetable  Marrows  is  to 
cut  them  before  they  get 
very  large,  for  one  specimen 
will  produce  hundreds  of 
seeds,  and  if  only  a few  are 
left  to  become  very  large, 
they  wholly  monopolise  the 
energy  of  the  plants,  and  the 
production  of  young  fruit 
ceases.  If  kept  closely  cut, 
however,  and  the  plants  are 
well  supplied  with  moisture 
at  the  roots,  there  is  scarcely 
any  limit  to  the  quantity  of 
good  vegetable  food  which 
they  will  produce,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  usefulness  in 
a young  state,  the  fully- 
matured  ones  may  be  hung 
up  in  a dry  shed  for  use  in 
winter.  They  also  make  a 
good  preserve,  which,  when 
fruits  are  scarce,  is  much  ap- 
preciated. If  one  has  no  glass 
structure  in  which  to  raise 
the  plants,  the  seeds  may  be 
sown  early  in  May  in  the 
positions  in  which  they  are  to 
remain. 

Varieties  to  grow. — The 
list  of  really  serviceable  or 
popular  forms  of  Vegetable 
Marrows  is  by  no  means  a long 
one,  and  no  harm  would  be 
done  if  this  was  still  further  re- 
duced. Long  White,  of  which 
there  are  several  more  or  less 
good  selections,  is  the  variety  most  generally 
grown,  this  being  good  alike  for  exhibition, 
market  work,  and  home  consumption.  If  one 
variety  only  is  grown  Long  White  should  be 
that  one.  Long  Green  much  resembles  the  fore- 
going in  all  but  colour,  and  of  this  Prince  Albert 
is  a good  selection.  White  Bush,  also  known 
as  the  Chusan,  is  of  compact  growth,  the  run- 
ning growths  in  this  case  being  very  short,  and 
this  distinct  form  produces  long  white  fruit  very 
freely  and  quickly.  It  is  not  recommended  for 
storing  in  a ripe  state.  Hibbert’s  Prolific  each  t ime 
I have  tried  it  has  been  most  disappointing  ; it 
was  a failure  in  fact.  But  Moore’s  Vegetable 
Cream  is  more  deserving  of  a trial,  the  fruit 
being  medium-sized,  handsome,  and  good  in 
quality.  Muir’s  Pen-y-Byd  is,  however,  by  far 
the  best  companion  for  the  Long  White,  this 
variety  producing  small,  round,  well-flavoured 
fruit  most  freely.  Prior  to  the  introduction 
of  the  last  named  the  Custard-shaped  was  grown 
for  cooking  in  a small  state,  but  this  old  free- 
bearing  sort  is  now  seldom  met  with.  B. 
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SALAD  FOR  WINTER  USE. 

Those  who  desire  a full  supply  of  salad  during 
the  winter  must  lose  no  time  in  making  pro- 
vision by  sowing  or  planting  the  various  things 
that  they  may  have  a liking  for,  as  we  must 
soon  reckon  on  slower  growth,  and  if  the  sowing 
or  planting  is  deferred  too  long,  a spell  of 
wintry  weather  setting  in  early  would  find  us 
all  unprepared  to  meet  it.  The  main  thinsrs  to 
see  to  now  are — 

Celery,  that  must  be  finally  planted  out  in 
the  trenches  without  delay,  quite  rotten-manure 
forked  into  the  bottom  is  indispensable,  as 
fresh  green  manure  causes  rank  growth. 

Lettuce,  of  both  Brown  Cos  and  hardy  Cab- 
bage kind,  must  be  sown  at  once  so  as  to  have 
plenty  of  plants  fit  for  planting  out  in  warm 
borders  in  August. 

Endive  of  the  curled-leaved  and  smooth 
Bataviau  should  be  sowu,  and  plants  from 
former  sowings  pub  out  about  1 foot  apart,  the 
early  plantings  being  useful  for  autumn  supply. 

Beetroot  should  now  be  finally  thinned  out, 
and  the  hoe  frequently  kept  going  amongst 
those  left ; the  season  has  been  highly  favourable 
for  this  crop. 

Radishes  of  the  China  Rose  and  Black 
Spanish  should  now  be  sown,  as  they  take  longer 
to  grow  to  a useful  size,  but  remain  in  good  con- 
dition much  longer  than  any  of  the  ordinary 
summer  Radishes. 

Onions,  where  these  are  used  in  a young 
green  state  for  mixed  salads  during  winter,  a 
sowing  of  the  White  Spanish  or  Lisbon  Onion 
should  now  be  made  ; the  best  plan  is  to  sow  in 
drills  1 foot  apart. 

CHRL'iD  Chervil  is  greatly  esteemed  by 
many  in  salad.  Seed  should  be  sown  now  on  a 
rather  dry  border,  where  it  will  stand  the  winter 
well. 

Tarragon,  that  will  now  be  getting  seedy, 
should  have  a few  plants  cut  back  to  supply 
fresh  green  shoots  late  in  autumn  and  early 
winter,  for  it  is  greatly  esteemed  by  many. 

J.  G.,  Hants. 


Rhubarb  jam. — Cutand  skin  the  Rhubarb, 
allowing  the  pieces  to  be  about  3 inches  long, 
put  it  into  an  earthen  jar,  with  an  equal  weight 
of  pounded  loaf-sugar.  Let  it  stand  until  the 
sugar  is  quite  dissolved,  which  will  require  two 
or  three  days.  Then  take  out  the  Rhubarb, 
draining  it  as  well  as  it  can  be  done  from  the 
syrup.  Boil  the  sugar  for  twenty  minutes,  or  until 
it  becomes  a clear  syrup,  then  add  the  Rhubarb, 
and  let  the  whole  boil  together  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  longer.  Put  into  jars. — A.  P.  H. 

This  jam  is  best  made  in  August,  as  it  keeps  better 

than  when  made  earlier  in  the  season,  the  Rhubarb  being 
less  juicy.  The  atioks  should  be  pulled  in  dry  weather. 
— T.  C.  G. 

1200.— Cucumber  growing.— The  dif- 
ferent systems  of  growing,  pinching,  or  training 
the  plants  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Cucum- 
bers tasting  bitter.  As  a general  rule,  when- 
ever the  fruits  are  grown  rapidly  in  a warm 
moist  atmosphere,  and  the  plants  are  at  the 
same  time  in  rich  soil,  the  Cucumbers  will  be 
excellent  in  quality.  Slowly-developed  fruits 
produced  in  a drier  atmosphere  are  likely  to 
have  a bitter  taste.  As  to  pinching,  if  the 
plants  are  trained  to  a trellis  I would  allow 
them  to  grow  half  way  up  it,  and  then  pinch 
out  the  top,  stopping  all  lateral  growths  at  one 
leaf  beyond  the  fruits.  As  a general  rule,  the 
growths  are  too  crowded,  and  require  thinning 
out. — J.  D.  E. 

1241.— Cucumbers  for  seed.— The  fruit 
intended  for  seed  should  remain  on  the  plant  till 
it  is  quite  ripe  and  has  lost  all  its  greenness.  It 
should  then  be  cut  and  placed  in  a cool-house  to 
finish  the  ripening.  Before  decay  sets  in  the 
Cucumbers  should  be  opened  and  the  seeds  taken 
out.  If  left  too  long  there  is  a possibility  of 
the  seeds  germinating  in  the  fruits. — E.  H. 

— — All  fruits  of  the  Cucumber-plant,  though 
fertilised,  do  not  produce  seeds.  Those  fruits 
containing  seeds  have  a tendency  to  bulge  out, 
usually  in  the  form  of  a knob,  at  the  flower-end 
of  the  fruit.  The  Cucumbers  ought  to  hang 
until  they  are  yellow,  which  is  a sign  of  ripe- 
ness. They  may  then  be  cut  and  laid  out  on  a 
shelf  in  a dry,  airy  house  for  ten  days  or  more, 
when  the  fruits  may  be  cut  open  and  the  seeds 
removed.  Wipe  them  with  a dry  cloth  in  pre- 


ference to  washing  them.  Let  the  seeds  be  laid 
out  on  a paper,  out  of  "the  reach  of  mice,  until 
they  are  dry.— J.  D.  E. 

1231.  — Saving  Cucumber  - seeds.— 

Some  kinds  produce  seeds  freely  without  much 
trouble,  but  Telegraph  and  other  superior  kinds 
require  special  treatment  to  obtain  good  seeds. 
In  the  first  place,  more  ventilation  must  be 
given  than  is  generally  accorded  to  plants  produc- 
ing fruit  for  table.  It  is  difficult  to  get  the 
flowers  fertilised  in  a hot,  steaming  tempera- 
ture. A friend  of  mine,  last  summer,  left 
several  very  fine  fruits  for  seed  in  a small  house 
he  was  devoting  to  Cucumbers.  The  fruits 
were  very  long,  and  swelled  up  well,  but  when 
quite  ripe,  and  the  time  came  to  take  out  the 
seeds,  it  was  found  there  was  not  a single  good  one 
in  them.  The  fruits  were  not  fertilised.  I think 
the  best  way  to  obtain  good  seed  from  Cucumbers 
is  to  grow  the  plants  well  in  a fairly-well-venti- 
lated  house,  and  leave  all  the  handsome  fruit 
from  the  first  for  that  purpose. — E.  H. 

1245.— Stimulants  for  Cucumbers.— 

Plants  in  full  bearing  are  benefited  by  stimu- 
lants, and  scarcely  anything  comes  amiss  then. 
Guano  or  any  other  artificial  manure  may  be 
profitably  used  in  solution,  at  the  rate  of  1 oz. 
to  the  gallon,  once  or  twice  a week.  Soot- 
water  is  one  of  the  cheapest  things  to  use,  and 
it  is  very  stimulating. — E.  H. 

The  Cucumber-plant  can  absorb  a large 

supply  of  rich  food,  but  I prefer  to  apply  it  by 
setting  out  the  plants  in  the  first  place  in  rich 
compost,  and  when  they  have  been  bearing  for 
some  time  apply  surface-dressings  of  a compost 
of  equal  parts  of  loam  and  decayed  manure  ; the 
roots  push  into  this  rich  material  very  rapidly. 
I fancy  guano  and  soot-water  cause  the  Cucum- 
bers to  become  bitter.  The  drainings  from  a 
manure-heap,  diluted  with  water,  would  do  to 
water  with,  or  cow-manure  soaked  in  water  ; 
allow  it  to  stand  until  the  thick  substance  sinks 
to  the  bottom. — J.  D.  E. 

1240.— Mushrooms  on  street  sweep- 
ings . — Street  sweepings  obtained  from  roads 
where  there  is  a good  deal  of  horse-traffic  will  fur- 
nish enough  warmth  at  this  time  of  year  to  cause 
Mushroom-spawn  to  run  sufficiently  to  furnish 
a crop,  if  all  other  things  are  equal  ; but  I find 
the  sweepings  do  not  retain  heat  long  enough  to 
do  so  late  in  the  autumn  and  winter.  I have  tried 
them  for  ordinary  hot-beds,  but  found  the  heat 
quickly  declined.  Y ou  will  succeed  now  or  in  the 
spring,  but,  according  to  my  experience,  you 
will  not  get  sufficient  heat  from  the  sweepings 
in  the  winter. — J.  C.  C. 

1173.— Nitrate  of  soda  for  Tomatoes. 

— Half  an-ouhee  of  the  nitrate  to  one  gallon  of 
water  is  a perfectly  safe  strength  to  use.  At  this 
rate  a pound  should  be  dissolved  in  32  gallons  of 
water.  When  the  plants  are  a little  used  to  it, 
and  are  heavily  laden  with  fruit,  they  will  take 
it  stronger — say,  one  pound  to  twenty  gallons. 
The  plants  should  be  watered  with  the  solution 
just  as  if  it  were  pure  water,  waiting  until  the 
soil  is  nearly  dry  and  then  giving  a thorough 
soaking.  Do  not  give  it  oftener  than  once  a 
week,  even  in  the  height  of  the  season — once  a 
fortnight  in  the  spring  or  autumn  ; and  if  it 
touches  the  foliage  or  fruit  sprinkle  them  tho- 
roughly with  clean  water  immediately,  or  it  will 
scald  them. — B.  C.  R. 

1 232.  — W atering  Tomato  es.  —Tomatoes 
do  not  require  water  over  the  foliage  ; if  the 
roots  are  kept  fairly  moist  the  leaves  cannot  well 
be  kept  too  dry.  1 ventilate  freely  now,  leaving 
a little  air  on  all  night  at  this  season,  my  house 
being  very  light  and  warm  from  sunheat.  On 
very  hot  days  a small  quantity  of  water  is 
thrown  over  the  floors,  as  I find  this  beneficial, 
but  the  Tomato-plants  are  never  syringed  over- 
head.— E.  H. 

1180.— Making  Rhubarb  wine.— In 
answer  to  “Verax”  I give  the  receipt  of  my 
late  father — Philip  Frost,  of  Dropmore — and 
have  no  doubt  many  readers  of  Gardening  have 
tasted  his  home-made  champagne.  The  Rhubarb 
must  be  ripe  before  using.  Slice  it  up,  and  to 
every  gallon  of  water  put  6 lb.  of  Rhubarb,  the 
first  half  of  the  water  to  be  boiling,  the  rest 
cold.  Let  it  stand  an  hour  before  adding  the 
cold  water  ; stir  three  or  four  times  a day  for 
three  days  to  ferment ; strain  it  off,  and  to  every 
gallon  of  liquor  add  3^  lb.  of  sugar.  When 
dissolved  put  it  into  the  cask  to  work  for  three 
weeks  or  a month,  when  you  may  add  brandy 


or  isinglass,  and  a good  lump  of  sugar  and  stop 
it  down  tight — say,  to  6 gallons  of  wine  1 quart  of 
brandy,  J oz.  of  isinglass,  and  ^ lb.  of  sugar.  I 
use  loaf  sugar,  and  make  the  wine  in  August, 
and  bottle  off  in  May,  and  use  champagne 
bottles,  and  tie  the  corks  down.  Made  after 
this  receipt,  I am  sure  “Verax  ” will  be  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  result,  and  perhaps  he 
will  give  his  opinion  of  it  in  Gardening  after 
he  has  proved  it. — Daniel  Frost. 

1239. — Carrots  withering  away.  — I 
am  afraid  there  is  not  much  hope.  The  only 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  water  with  something 
that  will  kill  the  maggots  without  injuring  the 
Carrots.  Try  1 pound  of  soap  and  1 pint  of 
paraffin-oil  in  12  gallons  of  water.  Mix  the 
soap  and  oil  first,  then  dissolve  in  hot  water, 
adding  the  remainder  of  the  water,  and  use 
before  the  water  gets  cold.  Sprinkle  it  over 
the  Carrot-bed. — E.  H. 


CURIOUS  TOMATOES. 

In  addition  to  the  value  of  their  fruit  for  kitchen 
purposes,  as  salads,  &c.,  some  of  the  numerous 
varieties  of  the  Tomato  possess  considerable 
merit  as  decorative  plants,  and  may  be,  and 
indeed  occasionally  are,  grown  in  pots  or  other- 
wise as  ornaments  for  the  conservatory  or  green- 
house, though  this  is  not  done  to  nearly  the 
extent  that  it  might  be.  Some  of  the  most 
useful  and  productive  kinds — as,  for  instance, 
the  now  favourite  Perfection,  with  Excelsior, 
Dedham  Favourite,  Mikado,  and  others — grow 
too  tall  and  strongly  to  be  of  much  value  in  this 
way,  while  the  large  red  and  some  others  are  of 
too  coarse  a nature,  both  as  regards  their 
foliage  and  fruit,  to  be  termed  ornamental ; but 
well-grown  examples  of  the  prolific  and  dwarf-  . • 
habited  Prelude,  Golden  Queen,  and  so  forth,  ' 
in  10-inch  or  12-inch  pots,  make  really  hand-  '• 
some  objects.  But  there  are,  again,  a number 
of  varieties  that,  though,  as  I have  said,  of  little  i 
value  from  a utilitarian  point  of  view,  produce 
Biich  curiously-shaped  or  coloured  fruits  as  to 
come  well  within  the  range  of  decorative  plants, 
and  are  well  worth  growing,  wherever  such 
things  are  esteemed,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
variety  or  curiosity.  Among  these  are  tlie 
Plum-shaped  Tomato,  with  pretty,  bright-red  ' 
fruits  of  an  oval  form — about  the  size  and  ^ 
shape  of  a Plum,  in  fact  ; and  there  is  also  : 
a form  with  bright-yellow  fruits.  The  clusters  j 
of  small,  round  fruit  of  the  red  and  yellow  1 
Cherry  Tomatoes  greatly  resemble  those  of  the  j 
fruit  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  the  ^ 
long,  drooping  racemes  of  tiny,  scarlet  fruit — -j 
berries,  rather — of  the  Currant  variety  are  ’ 
equally  suggestive.  Of  this,  also,  there  is  a 3; 
yellow  or  golden-fruited  form.  All  these  small- 
fruited  Tomatoes  are  wonderfully  productive  as  a 
well  as  hardy  and  free  in  growth,  though  the  W 
produce  itself  is  lacking  in  substance  and  fla-"# 
vour,  and,  beyond  its  appearance,  of  little  or^ 
no  value.  Nesbit’s  Victoria,  otherwise  known  a 
as  the  Pear-shaped  Tomato,  is,  however,  an® 
exception  to  this  rule ; for  its  Pear-shaped jl 
fruit,  though  somewhat  small,  is  really  delici- j 
ous,  and  for  salads  or  preserves  almost  unsur-fl 
passed.  It  is  marvellously  prolific,  20  and  25 
fruit  on  a single  truss  being  by  no  means  un- 
common ; the  fruit  is  bright-red.  The  Turk’s-^ 
cap  Tomato  has  the  under  side  of  its  ratherj 
small  red  fruit  curiously  divided  into  sec-jj 
tions,  and  again  subdivided  into  numerous 
conical  points,  which  has  a very  curious  ap- 
pearance. The  fruit  of  King  Humbert,  or 
Chiswick  Red,  is  of  a peculiar  oblong-square  or 
angular  form,  tapering  both  ways.  It  is  also 
highly  productive,  but  lacking  in  quality  and 
flavour.  Blenheim  Orange  has  moderate-sized 
fruit  of  a rich  golden  colour,  flushed  on  the 
sunny  side  with  soft  red,  like  an  Apricot ; the 
flavour  is  exquisite.  The  skin  of  the  Peach 
Tomato  is  hairy  or  downy,  and  in  colour  as 
well  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  its  name- 
sake. The  fruit  of  the  white  Apple  Tomato 
(syn.  : Nells’  Snowball)  is  nearly  white  and  the 
quality  good,  though  it  bears  but  scantily. 
Then,  lastly,  we  have  the  curious  Strawberry 
Tomato,  or  Cape  Gooseberry  (Physalis  Alke* 
kengi),  the  fruit  of  which  is  enclosed  in  a husk. 
The  tree-Tomato  (Cyphomandra  betacea)  is  quite 
distinct,  again,  and  is  an  exceedingly  handsome 
warm  greenhouse  plant,  with  entire  and  most 
beautiful  foliage,  and  abundance  of  bright-red 
fruit  in  the  autumn.  B.  C.  R.  ‘ 
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HARDY  BROCCOLI. 

There  are  no  really  hardy  varieties  of  Broc- 
coli, the  nearest  approach  being  found  in  the 
old  Miller’s  Dwarf  Late  White  and  the  Purple 
Sprouting.  Superior  hardiness,  however,  is  the 
only  recommendation  of  the  former  ; but  the 
sprouting  forms  of  Broccoli,  both  purple  and 
white,  might  well  be  more  extensively  grown  in 
private  gardens  than  is  the  case  generally. 
These  have  not  imfrequently  survived  the 
choicer  varieties,  hundreds  of  tons  being  cut 
from  the  open  fields  and  sent  to  the  markets  in 
times  of  scarcity  of  green  food  long  before  they 
had  formed  sprouts  ; but  they  cannot  be  said  to 
be  very  profitable  or  much  in  demand  when  the 
Broccoli  proper  are  available  in  large  quanti- 
ties. Of  the  ordinary  Broccoli  there  are 
numerous 

Excellent  varieties,  and  these,  if  rightly 
treated,  may  be  rendered  comparatively  hardy 
without  detriment  to  the  size  or  quality  of  the 
hearts.  The  first  to  succumb  to  frosts  are  those 
with  long,  naked  stems,  the  latter  being  the 
most  vital  part  of  the  plant,  and  it  follows  that 
all  cannot  well  be  too  dwarf  and  sturdy.  It 
must  be  a very  severe  frost  that  will  destroy  the 
majority  of  Broccoli  when  they  are  well  fur- 
nished with  leaves  close  to  the  ground,  the  only 
exceptions  to  the  rule  being  the  White  and 
Purple  Cape,  Walcheren,  and  Osborn’s  Winter 
White,  none  of  which  are  much  hardier  than 
Cauliflowers.  The  strong-growing  Early  Pen- 
zance is  very  delicate,  and  of  little  service  except 
in  Cornwall;  while  the  invaluable  VeitclPs 
Autumn  Protecting  unfortunately  is  also  far 
from  being  hardy.  Snow’s  Winter  White, 
Spring  White,  Cooling’s  Matchless,  Dilcock’s 


yet  sturdily,  and  be  capable  of  resisting  all  but 
the  most  severe  frosts.  In  the  southern  counties 
Broccoli  may  be  planted  in  close  succession  to 
early  Potatoes,  and  the  old  Celery  quarters  also 
answer  well.  The  surface  of  the  ground  being 
duly  cleared  of  all  weeds  and  rubbish  and 
levelled,  this  also  should  be  heavily  trampled 
prior  to  putting  out  the  Broccoli  plants.  Where 
the  early  and  second  early  Peas  can  be  cleared  off 
by  the  middle  or  end  of  J uly , Broccoli  maybe  put 
out  in  succession,  and  without  any  manuring  or 
I usually  follow  the  earliest  Peas 
with  a breadth  of  Snow’s  Winter  White,  and 
this  crop  is  cleared  off  in  time  for  the  ground  to 
be  got  into  good  order  for  other  early  vegetables 
in  the  following  spring.  Some  of  the 

Hardiest  and  best  breadths  of  Broccoli  I 
have  ever  seen  were  planted  in  close  succession 
to  Strawberries.  It  is  the  practice  in  many 
gardens  to  plant  a few  or  many  fresh  rows  of 
Strawberries  every  summer,  an  equal  number  of 
worn-out  old  plants  being  destroyed.  These 
naturally  leave  the  ground  in  a very  solid  state, 
but  not  so  greatly  impoverished  as  might  be 
imagined.  As  a matter  of  fact.  Strawberries 
that  have  been  liberally  treated  throughout 
their  career  do  not  nearly  exhaust  the  supply 
of  various  fertilising  constituents  contained  in 
the  soil,  and  it  is  therefore  most  unwise  to 
manure  and  dig  nearly  cleared  ground  prepara- 
tory to  putting  out  Broccoli.  I find  it  expedient 
to  arrange  the  rows  of  Strawberries  30  inches 
apart,  and  after  these  are  cut  off  with  a 
spade  and  the  ground  cleared  of  all  rubbish,  the 
rows  of  Broccoli  are  planted  midway  between 
the  old  lines  of  Strawberries,  also  30  inches 
apart.  In  some  instances  it  is  necessary  to 


in  the  way  here  indicated,  which  also  might 
prove  serviceable  in  gardens  of  greater  preten- 
sions. The  above  will  reply  to  enquiries  as  to 
constructing  outdoor  Mushroom  • beds  from 
“ B.  H.  ” and  ‘ ‘ Fungi.  ” B. 

■ ^267.— Unhealthy  Cucumbers.— The  fruits  fail 
in  the  manner  stated  sometimes  from  overcropping^, 
combined  with  insufficient  nutriment,  and  the  fact  that 
150  fruits  are  cut  off  in  a week  from  a house  18  feet  long 
shows  that  the  plants  are  prolific.  Perhaps  the  house  is 
crowded  with  growth ; if  so,  a good  thinning  will  help 
them.— E.  H. 


PREPARING  FOR  SPRING. 


Bride,  Leamington,  Frogmore  Protecting  Model, 
Lhampion  Late  White,  Gilbert’s  Victoria, 
Standwell,  Lauder’s  Goschen,  Safeguard,  Late 
Oueen,  Wilcove  Improved,  Ledsham’s  Latest  of 
All  may  all  be  classed  as  fairly  hardy,  but  whether 
they  will  survive  extra  severe  weather  depends 
principally  upon  the  method  of  culture  adopted. 

Heavily  manured,  deeply  dug,  and  loose 
1 Broccoli  to  form  rank  growth 

and  long  stems,  which  eventually  lose  their 
lower  leaves  and  are  exposed  to  all  weathers. 
Nor  should  the  rows  of  plants  be  put  out  among 
irotatoes  or  in  any  other  position  where  they 
are  liable  to  become  badly  drawn . Such  positions 
may  answer  well  for  autumn  Cauliflowers  and 
the  earliest  Broccoli,  these  being  lifted  and  stored 
in  houses,  pits,  and  sheds  before  severe  frosts 
cripple  them,  but  very  rarely  can  hardy  plants 
e prepared  exc^t  in  open  and  comparatively 
solid  ground.  Not  unfrequently  Broccoli  grown 
in  the  open  fields  escape  when  the  greater  por- 
tion of  those  in  private  gardens  have  collapsed, 
ihe  former  being  put  out  on  firm  and  only 
ploughed  ground,  also  receiving  the  benefit  of 
plenty  of  light  and  air,  naturally  form  sturdy 
effectually  protecting  the 
stems.  Very  few  gardeners  can  devote  open,  well- 
xposed  quarters  to  Broccoli  culture,  but  they  can 
m most  instances  plant  on  firmer  ground,  and 
allow  the  plants  more  room  than  heretofore.  If 
already  been  manured  and  either 
renched  or  dug,  the  first  proceeding  should  be 
to  level  the  surface  and  heavily  trample  it 
making  it  as  solid  as  possible.  Then  if  the  rows 
t plants  are  put  out  3 feet  apart,  a distance  of 
?owi  tL  than  30  inches  separating  them  in  the 
rows,  the  probability  is  all  will  grow  strongly 


form  the  holes  with  the  aid  of  a crowbar,  but  as 
a rule  the  plants  can  be  put  out  with  a trowel. 
Planting  with  a crowbar  or  a dibber  answers 
very  well  when  the  plants  are  drawn  from  a 
seed-bed,  but  any  that  have  been  pricked  out 
ought  to  be  moved  with  a ball  of  soil  about  the 
roots  and  replanted  with  a trowel.  In  any  case, 
the  soil  should  be  firmly  fixed  about  the  roots 
and  a good  watering  given.  The  sprouting 
Broccoli  hold  their  lower  leaves  well,  and  there- 
fore may  be  more  liberally  treated,  especially 
seeing  that  the  stronger  the  stems  are  the  more 
plentiful  will  the  sprouts  be.  These  should  be 
planted  early  on  well-manured  ground  and 
allowed  a distance  of  30  inches  apart  each  way, 
but  on  light  or  poor  soils  a distance  of  2 feet 
apart  is  ample. 


It  may  seem  somewhat  early  to  talk  of  this  yet, 
but  those  who  have  to  keep  up  a supply  of 
flowering  plants  know  that  it  is  useless  waiting 
until  they  are  needed  to  be  in  flower,  and 
those  that  rely  on  plants  raised  from  seed  must 
always  look  far  ahead,  or  they  will  find  them- 
selves left  far  behind  by  others  who  exercise  more 
forethought.  Now,  there  are  three  kinds  of 
plants  that  are  really  indispensable  for  conser- 
vatory decoration,  and  that  need  very  similar 
treatment,  and,  if  not  already  sown,  should  be 
attended  to  without  delay.  I allude  to  Chinese 
Primulas,  Cinerarias,  and  Calceolarias.  In  the 
first  place,  get  seed  of  the  very  best  strain  that 
can  be  bought,  then  prepare  pans  or  pots  by  half- 
filling  them  with  potsherds,  and  on  this  put 
light,  rich  soil ; press  down  firm,  and  water 
before  sowing.  Spread  the  seed  thinly  cn  the 
surface,  and  just  cover  with  silver  sand.  Place  a 
sheet  of  glass  over  the  pan,  and  set  it  in  a shaded 
frame ; the  seed  will  germinate  very  speedily 
and  must  be  cautiously  hardened  by  exposure 
to  the  air  and  light.  Pot  off  as  soon  as  possible 
into  small  pots,  using  rich,  light  soil,  leaf- 
mould  forming  a large  item  in  the  compost 
these  plants  delight  in.  Set  them  in  a frame 
with  a cool,  moist  bottom,  and  syringe  after  hot 
days,  shading  whenever  the  sun  strikes  on  the 
glass,  and  by  the  time  the  nights  get  too  cold  for 
them  to  remain  in  frames  without  heat  they  will 
be  nice,  sturdy  plants,  and  will  need  pots  at 
least  4 inches  or  5 inches  in  diameter.  A light 
shelf  near  the  glass  in  greenhouse  makes  good 
winter  quarters,  and  Primulas  may  be  pushed  on 
into  flower  by  a little  artificial  heat ; but  Cin- 
erarias and  Calceolarias  do  best  in  quite  a cool 
place — in  fact,  we  keep  ours  in  cold  frames  until 
Christmas  by  putting  mats  on  the  glass  if  frost 
threatens,  and  they  remain  freer  from  fly  than 
if  heat  is  given  them.  J.  G.  H. 


OUTDOOR  MUSHROOM-BEDS. 

In  gardens  where  there  is  not  the  convenience 
of  a Mushroom-house  it  is  often  necessary  to 
obtain  a supply  of  Mushrooms  from  beds  of 
manure  in  the  open  air.  As  usually  con- 
structed, these  beds  are  ridge-shaped,  and  are 
covered  with  straw  or  loose  litter  ; but  our  en- 
graving shows  a simple  and  excellent  plan  of 
making  up  Mushroom-beds  in  the  open  air  by 
the  aid  of  old  doors  or  shutters.  The  sides  and 
ends  of  the  bed  are  boarded  up,  as  is  here 
shown,  and  after  the  spawn  is  introduced  the 
top  is  closed  in  with  shutters  or  boards,  and  the 
whole  is  then  covered  up  with  straw  or  litter  in 
the  usual  way.  The  beds,  of  course,  may  be  of 
any  convenient  size,  and  by  removing  the 
boards  at  the  top  the  progress  of  the  crop  can 
be  readily  ascertained.  Any  intelligent  cottager 
might  add  to  his  income  by  growing  Mushrooms 


1188.— Bulbs  for  New  South  Wales. 

—The  bulbs  ought  to  be  planted  in  April  or 
May,  which,  of  course,  correspond  to  October 
and  November  with  us ; but  as  the  voyage 
occupies  nearly  two  months,  they  ought  to  leave 
here  not  later  than  March,  which  is  just  when 
they  are  in  full  growth,  and  that  would  be  very 
injurious.  The  best  way  would  be  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  ground  until  December  or 
January  and  send  them  then,  when,  if  kept  dry 
and  planted  in  March  or  April,  they  would  not 
start  until  the  cool  season  began  and  doubtless 
flower  all  right  in  the  spring.  But  I fear  the 
climate  will  prove  too  hot  for  Crocuses  at  anv 
rate.— B.  C.  R. 

— — In  answer  to  above  query  I should  like 
to  point  out  that  neither  Crocuses  nor  Narcissi 
will  flourish  in  most  parts  of  New  South  Wales 
Especially  is  this  the  case  in  such  a very  hot, 
dry  district  as  Orange,  and  I would  strongly 
advise  the  giving  up  of  the  idea  of  sending  any 
out.  If,  however,  this  warning  be  unheeded,  I 
should  lift  the  bulbs  now,  dry  them,  and  send  them, 
so  as  to  arrive  at  their  destination  about  the  end 
of  March  ; and  let  them  be  planted  on  arrival. 
It  will  take  about  seven  weeks  to  send  them. 
As  I have  had  nineteen  years’  experience  in 
Australia  I speak  with  some  authority. — 

J.  N.  H. 

1184.  — Packing  flowering  plants 

in  a van.— There  is  no  better  way  to  pack 
large  flowering  specimen  plants  than  by  pre- 
paring a number  of  wedge-shaped  blocks. 
Place  the  first  plant  in  the  van,  and  use 
three  of  the  blocks  to  hold  it  in  its  place ; 
they  must  be  nailed  firmly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
van.  Proceed  with  the  next  plant  by  placing 
it  as  close  as  possible  to  the  first,  without  rub- 
bing against  it,  &c.,  to  the  end.  Flowering 
plants  take  up  a deal  of  room,  but  fine-foliage 
plants  and  Ferns  can  usually  be  tied  up  and  be 
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placed  close  to  each  other,  packing  them  with 
straw,  hay,  or  other  litter.  Sometimes  vege- 
tables, fruits,  and  other  small  things  can  be 
placed  underneath  the  flowering  plants.  — 
J.  D.  E. 

1168.— Lilium  Harris!.— This  very  beau- 
tiful white  Lily  is  easily  grown,  but  it  is  con- 
stantly being  attacked  with  green-fly.  The  best 
way  to  preserve  the  bulb  to  flower  another  year 
is  to  place  the  plant  out-of-doors  in  an  open, 
sunny  place,  and  see  that  it  does  not  suffer  for 
want  of  water  at  the  roots  until  the  leaves 
become  yellow  when  enough  water  should  be 
given  to  prevent  the  roots  becoming  dust-dry. 
The  plants  should  be  repotted  soon  after  the 
stems  decay. — J.  D.  E. 


PERNS. 

PLANTING  A FERN  CASE. 

It  is  no  wonder  I am  beset  with  questions 
on  this  subject,  and  I rather  suppose  “ Miss 
C.  W.  H.”  is  about  to  establish  or  fill  a case  for 
exhibition.  It  maybe,  however,  that  I am  wrong, 
but  I have  written  for  a schedule  of  the  prize 
list  at  the  place  where  “ C.  W.  H.”  resides,  and 
I shall  have  a local  paper  of  that  date  sent  to  me, 
in  order  that  I may  see  if  she  is  a prize-winner. 
I am  taking  this  trouble  because  I do  not  think 
this  is  a fair  way  of  going  into  a competition. 
The  prize  should  be  given  to  those  having  grown 
the  plants  for  twelve  months  in  the  case  ; but  it 
may  be  that  my  correspondent  is  just  preparing 
for  another  season.  She  says:  “What  would 
be  the  best  Ferns  for  a case  4 feet  long,  2 feet 
wide,  and  feet  high  ?”  Well,  now,  this  case 
is  of  good  roomy  dimensions,  and  should  grow 
a nice  collection  of  plants,  and  if  I had  such  a 
one  in  my  possession  I should  certainly  start 
with  a collection  of  Filmy  Ferns — that  is  to  say, 
Hymenophyllums  and  Trichomanes ; and  a 
very  nice  collection  of  them  may  be  grown 
in  a case  of  the  dimensions  given.  There 
are  many  of  the  Filmy  Ferns  which  will  succeed 
planted  with  the  other  species ; but,  again, 
many  will  not,  on  account  of  their  fronds 
being  so  very  membranaceous,  and  these  re 
quire  a moister  and  closer  atmosphere  than  is 
conducive  to  the  health  of  the  more  hardy 
ones.  I ought  to  be  properly  informed  if 
this  case  is  intended  for  use  in  this  present 
season  or  not,  because  if  not  the  planting  may 
be  carried  out  in  a much  plainer  way,  and  the 
plants  may  be  placed  wider  apart.  A fair 
amount  of  soil  should  be  used  at  the  base, 
and  about  this  soil  should  be  placed  some 
moderate-sized  blocks  of  sandstone,  which 
should  protrude  through  the  soil,  and  each 
piece  so  protruding  should  have  a creeping 
species  of  Fern  planted  against  it,  in  order  that 
the  rhizomes  may  run  over  it  and  clothe  it  with 
verdure.  The  soil  and  rook  may  be  safely  built 
up  for,  say,  about  a foot,  and  upon  the  highest 
part  some  of  the  taller  kinds  may  be  placed,  and 
these  should  be  of  erect  growth,  by  which  means 
the  fronds  will  be  thrown  up  and  fill  the  upper 
part  of  the  case  with  beautiful  greenery.  In 
planting  a fair  amount  of  space  should  be 
allowed  to  each  species,  and  care  must  be  taken 
to  select  plants  which  are  distinct  in  features  to 
their  neighbours,  in  order  that  a greater  amount 
of  variety  may  be  produced.  In 

Watering  these  plants  give  a thorough  good 
soaking  when  the  planting  has  been  finished, 
and  the  plants,  too,  may  be  sprinkled  overhead 
to  wash  away  any  dirt  or  dust  which  may  have 
accumulated  during  the  operation  of  planting  ; 
but  for  later  waterings  I advise  the  suppression 
of  the  syringe,  leaving  the  watering  overhead  to 
come  naturally  from  condensation  of  moisture, 
which  willariseif  the  case  is  closed  entirely  during 
the  night,  and  as  the  amountof  water  going  about 
through  the  case  will  be  considerable,  a thorough 
good  system  of  drainage  will  be  necessary.  The 
following  are  good  anddistinct  kinds  of  Hymeno- 
phyllums suitable  for  the  top  row  : H.  demissum, 
H.  dilatatum,  H.  flabellatum,  and  H.  seabrum  ; 
and  the  following  for  making  clumps  at  the 
sides : II,  flexuosum,  H.  crispatum,  H.  pul- 
cherrimum,  H.  polyanthos,  H.  hirtellum,  H. 
hirsutum,  H.  ciliatmn,  H.  pectinatum,  H.  tun- 
bridgense,  H.  asplenioides,  H.  Wilsoni,  H. 
chiloensis,  H.  caudiculatum,  H.  fasruginosum, 
H.  sericeum,  H.  flabellatum,  H.  fuciforme, 
II.  cruentum,  and  others.  Of  the  genus  Tricho- 


manes I should  choose  T.  scandens,  T.  radicans, 
T.  foeniculaceum,  and  T.  auriculatum  for  top- 
plants,  filling  in  between  the  Hymenophyllums 
with  such  kinds  as  T.  pyxidiferum,  T.  olivacum, 
T.  humile,  T.  Colensoi,  T.  Bancrofti,  T.  crispum, 
T.  reniforme,  T.  angustatum,  T.  venosum, 
T.  trichoideum,  T.  Krausai,  T.  crinitum,  and 
T.  radicans  Andrewsi.  These  plants  will  all 
thrive  admirably  in  the  temperature  of  the  cool- 
house,  and  I should  imagine  the  position 
described  by  “0.  W.  H.”  will  suit  these  plants 
admirably,  as  they  require  a shady  situation  ; 
and  it  will  be  well  to  have  the  sides  of  the  case 
fixed  upon  hinges,  so  that  when  necessary  to 
remove  a plant,  or  to  work  amongst  them,  they 
may  be  got  at  conveniently.  As  plants  for  the 
top  row  Todea  hymenophylloides  might  be 
taken,  say,  for  a central  plant ; and  it  would 
form  a glorious  example,  not  spreading  like  its 
near  ally,  T.  superba.  The  above  would  form  a 
splendid  collection,  and,  I believe,  are  to  be  ob- 
tained from  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  above- 
named.  I have  quoted  these  plants  as  being  the 
most  worthy  class  of  Ferns  to  be  grown  in  a 
Wardian  case,  and  as  affording  the  greatest 
treat  when  seen.  Should,  however,  my  corres- 
pondent not  feel  inclined  to  adopt  this  family 
for  her  pets,  I will  give  a list  of  good  Ferns  of 
mixed  kinds  another  time.  J.  Jarvis. 
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FERNS  IN  EARTHENWARE  JARS. 
Earthenware  jars,  made  of  similar  material  to 
tlie  ordinary  garden  pot,  when  of  good  form  (see 
annexed  illustration),  and  provided  with  a hole, 
or  holes,  at  the  bottom  for  drainage,  do  exceed- 
ingly well  to  grow  Ferns,  &c. , in  for  room 
decoration,  as  then  no  vase  is  required — only  a 
saucer  to  catch  the  water  that  runs  through 
the  soil ; or,  if  this  is  not  liked,  then  the  plants 
can  be  removed  for  a short  time  when  they 
require  water  and  be  returned  when  they  have 
drained.  Lomaria  gibba  (see  illustration)  is  an 
excellent  Fern  for  the  purpose,  but  there  are 
others  equally  suitable,  such  as  the  Blechnum 
corcovadense,  various  kinds  of  Pteris,  Nephro- 
dium,  Adiantum,  Gymnogramma,  and  even  small 
Tree-Ferns,  while  Palms  also  look  well  in  such 
vases,  and  may  be  successfully  grown  in  them. 


1178.— Plants  for  a porch.— There  ia  nothing 
prettier  or  more  easily  managed  for  such  a place  than 
Fuchsias.  Any  varieties  of  free  growth  are  suitable,  and 
the  foliage  of  some  ia  really  handsome.  A blue  or  white 
Plumbago  would  also  look  nice ; but  these  are  leafless 
through  the  winter,  and  not  so  hardy  aa  the  last. — B.  C.  R. 


HANGING  BASKETS. 


1165.— Roses  against  a liotise.— If  you 
cannot  make  a border  for  the  roots  you  may 
grow  the  Roses  in  large  pots  or  boxes.  In  doing 


I 
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Lomaria  gibba  in  an  earthernware  jar. 


so,  however,  you  must  be  prepared  to  give  them 
all  the  root  moisture  they  want,  which  will  be 
considerable  during  the  summer.  I cannot 
recommend  you  to  grow  Roses  in  this  way 
because  I think  you  will  not  get  so  much  satis- 
faction out  of  it  as  you  might  expect.  Veitch’s 
Virginian  Creeper  (Ampelopsis  Veitchi)  would 
do  better  than  Roses  and  give  less  trouble. — 
J.  C.  C. 

THEFT  AND  IMPUDENCE. 

“ Popular  Gardening,”  an  American 
periodical,  reproduces  by  a “process”  our 
engraving  of  the.  Spring  Snowflake  without 
acknowledgment,  and  with  the  name  of  some 
rascally  engraver  named  Blanc,  who  lives  in 
Philadelphia,  on  it.  It  is  much  reduced  and 
wretchedly  reproduced.  There  is  no  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  matter  either  on  the  part  of  Popular 
Gardening.  No  one  gives  the  care  and  cost  that 
we  do  to  engravings  of  plants,  and  the  least 
these  American  journals  can  do  is  to  state  their 
source.  We  also  object  wholly  to  their  repro- 
ducing a beautiful  engraving  in  a shabby  manner. 
Blanc’s  impudence  in  taking  the  engraver’s 
name  off  our  engraving,  and  cutting  his  own 
name  on,  is  the  worst  case  we  know  of  the  kind. 
No  doubt  his  country  will  protect  him  with  its 
copyright  acts. 

lioe.— Destroying  woodlice.— Lay  pieces  of  tile, 
slate,  board,  &o.,  about  for  the  woodlice  to  creep  under. 
It  the  border  is  near  a wall,  pour  boiling  water  along  the 
base  of  tlie  wall,  and,  if  possible,  repoint  the  wall.  Small 
garden  pots  laid  on  one  side  half-filled  with  dry  Moss,  with 
a piece  of  Potato  at  the  bottom  of  each,  makegood  traps. 
— G.  S.  S. 


When  these  are  well  done  they  form  a very 
pleasing  addition  to  the  other  attractions  of  con- 
servatories and  other  glass-houses,  and  for 
verandahs  or  covered  porches  they  may  be  made 
to  add  greatly  to  the  general  effect, 
the  main  thing  being  to  suit  the  plants 
to  the  positions  they  are  intended  to 
occupy.  In  houses  that  are  heavily 
shaded  Ferns  answer  remarkably  well, 
and  large  baskets  with  the  base  covered 
with  Lycopods,  and  the  centres  with 
kinds  having  large  drooping  fronds, 
such  as  Woodwardia  radicans,  or 
the  elegant  Hare’s-foot  Davallia  canari- 
ensis,  or,  if  more  erect  growth  is  desired, 
Nephrolepis  exaltata,  make  a charming 
basket,  and  large  masses  of  Maiden- 
hair are  simply  grand  ; or  if  mixed 
arrangements  are  desired,  a host  of 
pretty  things  claim  our  notice,  such  as 
Tradescantia  zebrina  and  Panicum 
variegatum,  with  central  plants  of 
Dracfenas.  In  houses  devoted  to  flower- 
ing plants,  where  the  light  is  more  freely 
admitted,  a great  variety  of  plants  may 
be  utilised  for  summer  decoration. 
Fuchsias  and  Petunias,  Tropaeolums, 
Musks,  Achimenes,  and  Pelargoniums  are 
all  very  effective,  the  great  thing  being 
to  use  good  soil  in  filling  the  baskets,  and 
keep  them  well  watered  all  the  year,  for, 
being  exposed  on  all  sides,  the  evaporation 
is  great,  and  the  drainage  rather  too 
rapid  ; but  if  kept  moist  plants  usually  thrive 
well  in  such  baskets,  and  quite  repay  the  atten- 
tion bestowed  on  them.  For  baskets  in  exposed 
corridors,  Stonecrops  are  exceedingly  useful  for 
furnishing  the  base,  the  golden-leaved  Honey- 
suckle, Hart’s-tongue  and  other  hardy  Ferns, 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  and  various  Mesem- 
bryanthemums.  There  is  no  lack  of  variety  in 
plants  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  if  baskets 
large  enough  to  maintain  them  in  health 
during  the  season  are  employed,  they  cannot  fail 
to  repay  the  owners  well,  as  they  impart  a 
finished  look  to  any  structure  they  are  introduced 
into.  J.  G.  H. 


Double  Petunias. — These  are  certainly 
very  showy,  and  extremely  useful  where  a green- 
house or  conservatory  has  to  be  kept  gay  at  all 
seasons.  Still,  at  their  best,  they  are  some-^ 
what  heavy  in  appearance,  which  might,  how- 
ever, be  obviated  if  raisers  would  pay  more 
attention  to  the  lighter-built  semi-double 
flowers.  The  weight  of  the  flowers  de- 
stroys their  value  for  outdoor  culture,  as  the 
least  shower  causes  the  blooms  to  become  over- 
weighted and  droop,  while  the  single  flowers  are 
in  no  ways  affected  by  it. — H. 

“ The  Garden  ” Monthly  Parts.— TAt* 

is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  tnis 
form  the  coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most 
suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  hatj- 
yearly  volumes.  Price  1^.  6ci.  ; postfree^  Is.  9a. 

“Farm  and  Home”  Monthlv  Parts.-?** 
journal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  V" 

which  form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the 
issue  of  the  yearly  volumes.  Price  5d.  ; post  free,  sa. 

[London;  87,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C.) 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Qtfsries  and  ansivers  are  hiserted  i*?i 
OARDENiNG/ree  of  charge  if  correepondents/ollow  the  rules 
here^  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  bxisiness  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  addi'ess  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  irwire  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  shoxUd  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  {which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
■inents)  should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

129C  -Treatment  of  Seakale-beds.  — How 
snoula  Seakale-beds  be  treated  now,  the  plants  in  which 
have  gone  to  seed  ? — Mrs.  Ellicott. 

1^7.  Uses  of  sheep-manure. — is  sheep-manure 
good  for  general  gardening,  or  should  it  be  confined  to 

particular  plants ; if  so,  whether  in  a liquid  state  or  dry  ? 

G.  B. 

l29S.-Treatment  of  Marguerites.  — Should 
Marguerites  be  cut  down  now,  and  are  the  plants  hardy 
enough  to  be  left  in  the  ground  all  through  the  winter? 

1299. —W orms  in  soil. — I have  a large  heap  of  rotten 
soas  which  would  answer  very  well  for  potting  soil ; but  it 
Ho'v  can  I best  get  rid  of  these  pests  ?— 

J.  M.  R. 

President  Strawberry.- 
VVould  anyone  kindly  tell  me  if  Burleigh  President  is  a 
prohtable  Strawberry  to  cultivate,  and  if  it  has  as  good 
a flavour  as  the  old  President  ?— T.  C.  G. 

1301. — Late-flowering  Cienaatis  with  mauve 
colour.— Will  someone  kindly  give  me  the  name  of  the 
best  late-flowering  Clematis,  saying  how  near  it  approaches 
Jaokmani  in  growing  and  flowering  ?— Geo.  Ellifp. 

1302. — Saponaria  calabrica.- Should  the  seed  of 
baponaria  calabrica  be  sown  where  it  is  to  stand  to  flow'er 
in  the  spring,  or  is  it  best  to  prick  out  the  plants  after- 
wards, and  how  soon  should  it  be  sown  ?— S.  Devon. 

1303. — Double  Begonias.- Will  someone  kindly 
inform  me  how  to  fertilise  double  Begonias,  if  it  can  be 
done  ? I have  studied  different  works  on  the  matter  • 
BMP  ^ information  respecting  single  ones.— 

Tomato-house.-I  intend 
putting  up  a Tomato-house,  20  feet  long.  What  would  be 
the  right  width,  height,  and  what  amount  of  heat  would 
be  required  to  grow  the  Tomatoes  in  in  early  spring  — H 
Brown,  ^¥eston,  Stafford.  ^ “prmff.  n. 

1305. — Forcing  Strawberries  in  boxes.— Will 

semeone  kindly  tell  me  if  Strawberries  can  be  forced  in 
boxes  as  well  as  in  pots,  the  boxes  being  5 inches  or  6 inches 
aeep  f And  also,  if  this  can  be  done,  what  distance  apart 
would  they  require  to  be  planted  ?— H.  S.  ^ 

1306. --Lapageria  alba  not  flowering.  — is 
Lapagena  alba  given  to  not  flowering,  and  what  is  the 
best  way  to  treat  it  ? My  plant  is  three  years  old,  and 
although  m the  right  soil,  and  kept  in  a cool-house,  has 
never  yet  had  a flower  on  it. — C.  li.  Corbould. 

1307. — Roses  for  an  east  wall.— Which  of  the 
Roses  here  mentioued  planted  in  the  open  air,  a^^ainst 
an  eMt  wall,  are  most  floriferous  lor  show  and  proflt  ?— 
Mar6chal  Niel  or  climbing  Niphetos.  Or  are  there  any 
others  equally  as  good  lor  trellis  training?— H.  H. 

Asparagus  and  Seakale- 
Deas.— Would  someone  kindly  instruct  me  how  and 
When  to  prepare  Asparagus  and  Seakale-beds,  and  what 
aspect  they  should  have  ? Also  the  best  way  to  obtain  good 
plants,  and  how  and  when  to  plant  them  ?— Amateur 
laog.-Madresfleld  Court  Grape.-l,  What  is 
the  reason  of  Madresfield  Court  Grapes  turning  brown, 
shrivelling,  and  dropping  off  after  stoning?  The  Vine  is 
m a house  with  others,  such  as  Black  Hamburgh,  Foster’s 
Seedling,  and  Buokland  Sweetwater,  all  of  which  are  doino- 
wen.— u.  Xi.  Corbould.  ° 

Tomatoes  on  slates.-l  saw 

Tomatoes  grown  on  slates  in  a hot- 
Liverpooh  Each  plant  was  set  out  in  a mound 
Of  nch  soil,  about  18  inches  m diameter  and  8 inches  deep. 

would  grow  this  way  in  a cold 
bSr  ?'  J 'm^r  ^ advantage  in  it  over  pots  or 


1314.— Cutting  back  perennials.— Does  it  harm 
perennials  to  cut  them  hard  back  after  flowering  ? My 
new  gardener  has  cut  down  level  to  the  soil  such  things  as 
Pyi^thrums,  Bachelor’s  Buttons,  Perennial  Poppies,  &c 
with  a view  to  making  the  beds  tidy  ; but  I fear  the 
practice  may  injure  the  plants,  and  spoil  the  autumn  bloom 
which  I have  hitherto  had. — Tidesaddle. 


1316. —Mildew  on  a Clematis. — What  is  the 
cause  of  mildew  on  a Clematis  Jackmani  growing  on  a 
south  wall?  It  never  appeared  on  mine  until  last  year, 
when  It  was  entirely  ruined  by  it,  and  1 see  signs  of  it  this 
year  again.  Is  there  any  cure  for  mildew?  I have  tried 
sulphur.  Last  year  was  very  dry,  and  this  year  very  wet 
80  I cannot  attrilnite  it  to  the  weather.— E.  M.  D. 

I3m-Number  of  flower-buds  on  a Lilium 
auratum,  I shall  be  glad  to  know  what  one  may  con- 
sider  as  a reasonable  number  of  buds  to  be  produced  by  a 
13-inch  Lihurn  auratum  bulb  ? I have  one  with  two 
shoots  springing  from  the  bulb.  On  one,  which  is  flat, 
2 inches  wide  at  the  top,  there  are  between  75 
and  80  buds ; on  another  small  shoot,  five.  Is  not  this 
verj'  unusual  ? — F.  A.  A. 

decaying.— Can  any- 
one kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  cause  of  the  stems  of  my 
Cuoumber-plants  decaying  ? The  plants  look  very  strong 
and  healthy,  and  have  nearly  filled  the  house,  and  I have 
out  some  very  fine  Cucumbers,  and  there  are  lots  more 
fruit  on  which  I am  afraid  will  not  come  to  perfection. 
Any  advice  on  the  above  subject  will  be  thankfully 
received  ?— A Country  Lad.  ^ 

1318. — Rose  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Dupuy.— I 

cannot  get  this  Rose  to  bloom,  having  tried  it  for  four 
years  under  different  treatment,  and  all  with  the  same 
result  no  bloom.  J.  J.  C.”  advised  me  once  to  prune 
the  long  shoots  down  to  half  their  length.  This  I did  the 
first  week  in  April.  I also  replanted  the  Rose  last  Novem- 
ber in  a good  barrowful  of  stiff,  turfy-loam.  It  has  now 
failed  to  throw  out  a single  bud.  What  can  I do’— La 
France. 

1319.  Plants  for  an  amateur’s  greenhouse. 

J 1 ^ small  greenhouse,  heated  with  a stove  : 

and  knowing  practically  nothing  about  flowers,  should  be 
extremely  obliged  if  someone  would  have  the  kindness  to 
suggest  the  best  kinds  of  plants  to  commence  with  ’ I 
should  like  to  have  a good  show  of  flowers  in  winter  if 
this  is  not  aiming  too  high,  and  I have  an  especial  likino* 
for  neat  button-hole  flowers,  such  as  the  Narcissus,  which  I 
welcomt  every  spring. — Ignoramus. 

1320. — Uses  of  a greenhouse.— I have  a green- 

house (lean-to),  15  feet  by  10  feet,  10  feet  high  at  back 
5 feet  6 inches  in  front,  heated  with  hot-water  apparatu.-^.’ 
South  aspect.  Locality,  near  Farn borough,  Hants.  I wish 
to  utilise  it  for  growing  either  fruit  or  vegetables  for 
my  own  consumption,  therefore  will  someone  kindly  let 
me  know  in  what  I am  most  likely  to  succeed,  and  how  as  I 
am  very  much  of  an  amateur  ? There  is  a Blacli  Hamburc>-h 
Vine  growing  in  the  greenhouse. — Greenhouse.  ° 


Thaveabout Hcreofground, 
trying  to  make  into  a lawn.  It  has  been  turned 
no  1“"'"  but  has  made 

nnf  ^^wv,  coarse,  and  seems  to  be  dvin<>- 

tnh  be  done  ? Will  it  be  best  to  purchase 

expensive?  Information 

ulinr  unhealthy  Dracaena.— I have  a stronv 

vitw,  ^y‘;ao®na,  2 feet  high,  and  its  leaves  are  looking 
the  Ofool^ed.  It  h.as  been  in 

^rindo^  tw  ‘b|:®e  years,  and  stands  in  a bow- 

be  the  sun  m the  afternoon.  What  would 

a;pearance\iX"^^^^^^^  “ 

herbaceous  border  — 
and  ‘be  names,  height,  colour 

bo?deJ  • berbaoeous 

wMf  ?•  best  time  to  plant?  The  border  runs  east  to 
west,  and  is  slightly  shaded  by  a low  hedge  on  the  south 
Tno  rf  Protected  on  the  north.  Soil  light,  but  very  good’ 

Locality,  Co.  Meath,  Ireland. -Joe.  “i- very  good 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  shoidd  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

r.  Cabbages  diseased  (J.  E.  B.).  — The 
Cabba^s  and  Broccoli  are  attacked  by  a Fungus  peculiar 
to  the  Cabbage  tribe,  and  named  Cystopus  oandidus.  It 
sometimes  spreads  a good  deal ; but  you  will  probably  not 
be  troubled  by  it  two  seasons  in  succession.  Remove  and 
destroy  the  dead  leaves  if  desirable  or  necessary. — W.  G.  Sf 
1322. -Pruning  Currant  and  Gooseberry- 
bushes  (Prime/')- — Yes,  thin  out  the  young  shoots  on 
the  Currant  and  Gooseberry-bushes  now,  so  as  to  let  in 
air  and  sunshine  ; but  do  not  shorten  those  left  until  the 
leaves  fall  off  in  the  autumn  ; then  the  unripe  points  (if 
any  are  unripe)  may  be  cut  off.  This  is  the  best  plan  to 
adopt  where  plenty  of  good  fruit  is  wished  for. 

a.  covering  a fence 
(di.  y.  A.J.— The  Garrya  elliptica  when  established  is  a 
rapid  grower,  and  has  grand  foliage,  and  the  Catkin-like 
flowers  are  pretty  and  striking.  The  Japanese  Privet  will 
also  rapidly  cover  such  a fence,  and  if  something  a little 
belter  is  required,  plant  a row  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana 
3 feet  apart,  and  keep  them  trimmed  In  according  to 
taSb6. 

1324.— Worms  on  Straxyberrles  (IT.  Cookson).— 
ihe  creatures  attacking  your  Strawberries  are  not  young 
oentip^es,  but  one  of  the  Snake  Millipede  (Julus  gutta- 
tus).  They  have  a very  unfortunate  taste  for  ripe  Straw- 
berries and  the  roots  of  many  plants.  Lav  siloes  of 
Alangels  or  Potatoes  about  as  traps,  and  examine  them 
every  morning.  In  January  give  a good  dressing  of  salt. 
— G.  S.  b. 

u Ants  and  Stra-wberries  (R.  will 

be  dilhcult  to  entice  the  ants  from  the  Strawberries  now 
wRhout  you  can  offer  them  something  still  more  temptino- 
They  are  fond  of  raw  meat,  and  perhaps  that  may  prove'’a 
more  tempting  bait  in  a Strawberry-bed  than  treacle. 
Gather  up  the  baits  often  and  kill  the  ants.  Find  the 
nests,  if  possible,  and  destroy  them  with  boiling  water 
Dust  guano  in  their  runs. 

• in  Cucumbers  (A.  r.).— The  soil 

13  probably  too  rich,  and  the  atmosphere  too  close  and 
moist.  Ventilate  more  freely,  especially  early  in  the 
niorning,  to  let  out  the  stagnant  damp  that  has  accumu- 
lated during  the  night.  Whenever  disease  shows  itself  in 
the  stems  dress  them  with  quicklime,  covering  completely 
the  diseased  parts  with  the  lime,  renewing  it  occasionally 
until  the  plants  are  restored  to  health. 

decomposita(?V.£r.P.). 
—Of  the  two  Fern  fronds  sent  the  No.  1 is  this  species.  It  is 
a very  beautiful  and  free-growing  plant,  one  which  has  now 
become  oornmon  in  collections.  It  would  appear  to  be  of 
doubtful  origin  ; but  it  is  from  some  part  of  tropical 
America.  The  fronds  are  finely  divided,  arching,  and  rich 
deep-green  on  the  upper  side,  the  stems  and  the  underside 
sparingly  clothed  with  a farinose  powder  which  varies 
from  white  to  pale  golden-yellow.  It  is  a plant  which 
enjoys  heat  and  moisture  through  the  summer;  but  less 
water  is  necessary  in  the  winter.  I prefer  young  plants  to 
old,  as  being  more  beautiful,  free,  and  graceful.  It  should 
be  potted  in  peat  and  loam  made  tolerably  sandy,  and 
should  be  well  drained. — J.  J. 


1328. — Roses  not  blooming  (M.  0.).— The  Roses 
have  perhaps  been  overwatered,  and  the  soil  is  therefore 

T*!®  presence  of  mildew  seems  to  indicate  as  much. 
Aerate  the  surface  of  the  soil  by  stirring,  and  syringe  the 
mildewed  parts  with  sulphur  and  water,  or  dust  flowers  of 
sulphur  over  them.  Leave  the  young  wood  the  full 
length,  and  expose  it  to  the  full  light  to  get  it  ripe  and 
then  ^doubtless  you  will  have  plenty  of  flowers  ' next 

1329.  --Grapes  not  progressing  tVUis).—A  little 

fire-heat  will  be  certainly  useful  in  dull,  cool  weather  • but 
the  want  of  heat  is  apparently  not  the  cause  of  the  Grapes 
oil  one  Vine  doing  so  badly  whilst  those  on  the  other  in 
the  same  house  are  doing  so  well.  Are  the  Vines  of 
Identical  kinds?  It  will  not  be  easy  for  anyone  to  advise 
you  without  seeing  them.  There  is  probably  somethino- 
wrong  at  the  roots.  Cannot  you  get  a competent  pro” 
fessional  gardener  in  the  locality  to  give  you  a look  in  and 
advise  i 

/PJ?’ Photograpbic  studio 
lu*  ”6  cannot  think  of  anything  more  suitable  than 
the  Parlour  Palm  (Apidistra  lurida),  and  its  variegated 
variety,  and  also  some  well  established  plants  in  pots  of 
Euonymus  japonicus.  The  only  way  to  obtain  a fair 
amount  of  success  with  the  plants  in  such  a place  will  be 
to  give  them  the  benefit  of  as  much  fresh  air  as  possible 
and  to  frequently  take  them  out  of  the  studio,  and 
thoroughly  wash  their  foliage  with  clean  water.  Also  see 
that  they  never  suffer  from  drought  at  the  roots. 

1331.— Pig-tree  not  fruiting  (F.  F.).— The  Flo-, 
tree  is  making  too  much  wood  ; lift  and  prune  the  roots  hi 
autumn.  It  the  roots  could  be  surrounded  by  a wall  to 
keep  them  within  bounds,  all  the  better.  At  any  rate 
bring  the  roots  near  the  surface,  and  work  in  at  the  same 
time  some  fresh  loam  and  old  plaster  or  mortar  makint' 
the  border  firm  to  keep  the  the  roots  at  home.  Prune 
now  by  thinning  out  the  young  wood,  leaving  in  enouo-h 
to  furnish  the  wall  space,  but  no  more.  The  strong  short- 
jointed  shoots  are  the  most  fruitful. 

„ 1332.— Plo-wers  for  button-boles  (F.  B.  //.).— 
The  follovving  out  of  many  others  are  suitable  : Rosea 
various  ; all  kinds  of  Pelargoniums  would  do,  includino- 
the  Oak-leaved  section  for  the  sake  of  their  foliage  Tree 
Carnation,  double  Cinerarias,  Deutzia  gracilis,  Abutilon 
Boule  de  Neige,  Bouvardias,  Cyclamens,  Diosma  ericoidea 
tor  Its  sweet  foliage,  and  neat  flowers  in  the  spring 
jMmimum  graoile.  Erica  autumnalis  and  Wilmoreana 
Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Heliotrope,  Violets,  Mignonette! 
Primroses,  of  various  kinds,  &c.  ; and,  of  course  well 
hardened  fronds  of  Maiden-hair  Fern  are  required.  ’ 

1333. --Nepbrolepis  Duffl  (N.  H.  P.;-This  is  the 
name  of  No.  2.  It  is  a beautiful  little  Fern  which 
appears  to  be  a forked  and  crisp  form  of  some  other  species 
It  13  an  exceedingly  ornamental  plant,  forming  fronds  some 
2 feet  in  height,  prettily  crisp  and  curled,  having  short 
rounded  pinnae  of  a rich  deep-green.  It  was,  I believe 
introduced  from  the  Duke  of  York’s  Island  by  Mr  Win’ 
Bull,  of  Chelsea,  some  few  years  ago.  If  grown  sufficientiv 
large  it  will  count  well,  I should  imagine  in  a collection  of 
plants  for  exhibition  purposes.  It  will  grow  well  with 
other  Ferns  in  the  stove. — J.  J. 

1334. — Balsams  for  sbo-w  (B.  the  Balsams 

are  in  9-inch  pots  now  they  should  not  require  any  further 
potting.  Such  plants  would  be  best  now  in  the  open  air 
where  they  may  be  kept  sturdy  and  robust.  If  kept  under 
glass  for  the  next  six  weeks  they  must  inevitably  become 
drawn.  The  plants  might  now  be  occasionally  treated  to 
some  stimulant  in  the  shape  of  liquid-manure,  that  should 
be  increased  in  strength  slightly  as  the  roots  fill  the  pot 
All  expanding  flowers  should  be  pinched  off  until  three 
weeks  prior  to  the  time  of  the  show.  If  the  plants  are 
put  under  glass  about  ten  days  before  the  show  day  it 
should  suffloe  to  give  the  flowers  a good  finish. 

1335. — Wireworms  in  a garden  (IF.  G.).— As 

fast  as  any  portion  of  the  garden  becomes  empty  of  a crop 
It  will  be  well  to  fork  it  up  roughly  and  give  it  a good 
dressing  of  soot.  The  soot  should  be  ao-ain  forked 
in  and  well  mixed  with  the  soil.  Salt  also  is  a good  sprin>^ 
dressing.  Bury  a few  inches  deep  in  the  soil  pieces  o1 
Potato,  Carrot,  Turnip,  or  other  roots,  and  pieces  of  oil- 
cake, or  any  other  similar  soft  substance,  and  lift  them 
oooasiomilly  and  destroy  the  worms  that  may  have 
collected  in  them.  Well  rolling  the  ground  frequently 
with  a heavy  roller,  too,  is  also  useful ; but  this  is  not  easy 
to  do  with  garden  crops.  ^ 

1336. — Insects  on  Vine-leaves  (East  Sussex).— 
The  vine-leaves  sent  were  very  badly  infested  with  thrips. 

The  best  plan  will  be,  as  the  crop  of  fruit  is  nearly  Ml  out  to 
cRar  off  the  remaining  bunches,  and  then  well  fumigate 
the  house,  five  or  six  times,  of  an  evening,  allowino-  a 
day  and  night  to  intervene  between  each  smokin^*,  and 
also  thoroughly  wash  (twice  daily)  the  foliage  in  every 
part  with  clean  water,  applied  forcibly  with  a syringe  or 
garden  engine,  and  see  that  the  roots  of  the  Vines 
especially  if  in  an  inside  border,  are  well  supplied  with 
water.  The  vinery  should  be  kept  cool  and  well  ventilated 
day  and  night,  except,  of  course,  that  it  must  be  closely 
shut  up  on  the  evenings  selected  for  the  fumigating.  This 
treatment  should  be  persevered  with.  After  the  winter 
pruning  dress  the  Vines  over  with  some  Qishurst  com- 
pound. Directions  for  use  are  sold  with  it. 


1337. — Skeleton  leaves  (JL  P.  P).— These  are  pre- 
pared by  simple  maceration— i.c.,  steeping  in  water  until 
sufficiently  rotted  to  allow  of  the  skin  and  soft  parts  of  the 
leaf  being  removed  from  the  woody  fabricor  skeleton  of  the 
leaf.  Take  a soup  plate,  or  other  flat  and  deep  vessel,  and 
lay  the  leaves  in  it,  layer  upon  layer.  Cover  them  quite 
over  with  rain-water,  and  let  them  so  remain,  occasionally 
shaking  or  removing  them  about  so  that  all  may  be 
equally  wetted.  Take  care  to  keep  them  always  covered 
with  water,  if  placed  in  a warm  place  they  will  rot 
sooner.  At  the  end  of  three  or  four  months  or 
aerhaps  earlier,  take  a leaf  out,  lay  it  on  a sheet  of 
blotting-paper,  and  with  a small  forceps  pick  off  the  skin 
and  all  soft  parts  ; if  they  will  not  separate  easily  the  leaf 
must  be  returned  to  the  water  for  further  rotting.  When 
nothing  but  the  skeleton  remains,  place  it  to  dry  between 
blotting-paper ; the  process  requires  delicacy  of  touch, 
and  is  not  pleasant  to  the  smell. 

1338. -— Dwarf  Lobelias  for  bedding-out  (John 
Morns).— It  the  blooms  are  out  off  some  of  the  Lobelias 
that  are  planted  out  about  the  middle  of  next  month,  the 
plants  will  soon  start  into  fresh  growth,  and  then  in 
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September  they  can  be  potted  up  Into  a light,  loamy  coin- 
poet  in  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots.  After  potting,  place  them  m 
a close  frame,  and  keep  moderately  moist  and  shaded  from 
strong  sunshine  until  they  begin  to  grow,  when  they  must 
have  more  light  and  air,  and  in  October  remove  them  to 
the  shelves  of  a greenhouse  for  the  winter,  taking  care 
that.lJjey  do  not  suffer  from  damp.  In  the  spring  these 
old  plants  will,  if  placed  in  a warm  house  or  pit,  yield  a 
great  quantity  of  cuttings,  which  will  strike  freely,  and 
can  be  potted  on,  and  hardened  off  as  desired.  These 
Lobelias  can  be  propagated  also  to  any  extent  from  seed 
sown  in  the  autumn  or  spring,  in  boxes  filled  with  light, 
rich  soil,  but  in  a general  way  the  plants  raised  from 
cuttings  are  the  best  for  bedding-out.  Notes  often  appear 
on  Lobelias  in  Gardening. 

1339. Bligtit  on  tierbaceous  Calceola/ria.8 

and  Cinerarias  (Joe  Puffet/).— The  plants  are  no 
doubt  attacked  with  green-fly,  which  is  the  blight,  as 
you  call  it.  Both  Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias  are  very 
much  subject  to  the  attacks  of  this  fly,  and  the  best 
remedy  is  either  dipping  in  Tobacco-water  or  fumigating 
lightly  and  frequently  with  Tobacco.  Perhaps  the  dipping 
would  be  safest.  A quarter  of  a pound  of  ordinary  shag 
Tobacco,  tied  up  in  a piece  of  canvas,  and  steeped  in 
J gallon  of  boiling  water,  would  make  a,  good  mixture. 
When  this  is  coid  squeeze  the  Tobacco  in  the  canvas  to 
get  out  all  the  strength,  and  put  a teacupful  of  the 
Tobacco- water  into  a couple  of  quarts  of  clean,  cold  water 
in  a basin,  and  in  this  dip  the  plants  overhead,  taking  care 
to  thoroughly  wet  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  as  that  is 
where  the  fly  will  be  found.  This  must  be  persivered  with. 
Both  kinds  of  plants  would  do  much  better  n iw  under  hand- 
lic^hts  with  plenty  of  air,  or  in  a frame,  than  in  a green- 
house and  they  should  stand  in  a rather  shady  position. 
It  is  a good  plan  also  during  the  summer  to  syringe  them 
overhead  frequently  with  clean,  soft  water. 

1310.— A valuation  question  (One  in  a Fi£). 
You  have  hired  your  garden  at  a weekly  rent,  and  your 
tenancy  is  therefore  a weekly  tenancy,  and  a weeks 
notice  to  quit  is  sufficient  to  determine  your  tenancy. 
Tour  garden  is  pretty  certainly  less  than  2 acres  in  extent, 
and-beinv  such,  it  is  under  the  Allotments  and  Cottage  Gar- 
dens Compensation  lor  Crops  Act.  Under  that  Act  you  are 
entitled  to  obtain  compensation  in  money  for  (1)  all  crops, 
including  fruit,  growing  in  your  garden  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  cultivation.  2,  For  labour  expended  and  manure 
applied  since  the  last  crop  w-as  removed,  such  expenditure 
and  application  being  in  anticipation  of  a future^  crop. 
3 For  all  frult-treesand  fruit-bushes  planted  by  you  with  the 
previous  consent  in  writing  of  your  landlord.  4,  For  drams, 
outbuildings,  pig-styes,  fowl-houses,  and  other  structural 
improveoients  effected  by  you  with  the  written  consent  of 
your  landlord.  So  that  you  can  certainly  obtain  compen- 
sation for  your  Rhubarb  and  the  fruit  growing  upon  the 
bushes,  but  in  all  probability  not  for  the  bushes  them- 
selves ; and  it  seems  probable  that  you  have  not 
obtained  the  necessary  consent  to  the  erection  of  your 
greenhouse  and  your  pig-styes,  and  you  cannot  therefore 
compel  your  landlord  to  compensate  you  for  their  erection. 
But  as  these  buildings  are  of  wood,  and  stand  upon  posts 
let  into  the  ground,  you  may  remove  them  at  your 
pleasure  before  the  determination  of  your  tenancy.— 
R.  C.  T. 

NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

TT«  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Rowsley. — Sind  some  of  the  so-called  nitrate  of  soda  to 
an  analyst,  and  he  will  no  doubt  tell  you  what  it  really  is. 
Mrs.  Ellicott. — Unless  you  have  a large  and  continu- 
ous supply  it  would  be  useless  to  send  a few  Peas,  Roses, 
&o.,  to  London  for  sale.  The  better  plan  would  be  to  dis- 
pose of  the  surplus  produce  locally. Constant  Reader.— 

For  information  about  fishing  apply  to  the  editor 

Field,  Bream’s-buildings,  Chancery-lane,  London. M.  E. 

Almond. — We  know  of  no  cheap  book  on  the  subject 

named. South  Devon.— We  think  you  cannot  possibly 

do  better  than  plant  the  Victoria  Plum  ; it  is  a sure  bearer 

in  almost  any  locality  and  aspect. A.  B. — There  is  a 

note  in  this  issue  of  Gardbni.vo,  page  296,  about  Cucum- 
bers for  seed. fl.  F. — The  Lancashire  Lad  Gooseberry 

is  of  a dark-red  colour  when  ripe,  and  the  skin  is  hairy. 

U'.  Pape.— There  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  striped 

Rose  sent. Woin'ce.— The  seealing  Zonal  Pelargoniums 

sent  had  all  fallen  to  pieces,  therefore  we  could  not  judge 
of  their  merits.  The  flowers  of  all  single  Pelargoniums 
require  to  be  gummed  before  being  packed,  or  they  are 

sure  to  fall  off. One  in  a Hole.— The  best  way  will  be 

to  apply  to  a dealer  in  rabbits,  or  to  advertise  them. 

Soutlt  Sfa/oi-dsAii-c.— Box  and  letter  arrived,  butnoinseoU 

in  either. H.  P.— Address  of  the  Sootigine  Co.  is 

Adams,  Webster,  and  Adams,  Hackney  Downs  Station, 

London,  E. /pimranfe.— Apply  to  T.  Methven  & Sons, 

Prinoes-street,  Edinburgh.  The  address  of  Messrs.  Dick- 
sons is  1,  Waterloo-place,  Edinburgh. H.  H.—lb  looks 

as  if  the  young  growths  of  the  Aucubas  had  been  frost- 
bitten early  in  the  season.  Is  the  land  wet  or  well  drained  ? 

/f.  p.  C. — There  is  no  International  Flower  Show  to 

be  held  in  August ; but  there  will  be  the  National  Co- 
operative Flower  Show  to  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 

Sydenham,  on  August  16th. H.  F.  C.-We  never 

saw  a yellow  Cabbage  Rose. Isleci. — The  address  of  Mr. 

Alfred  Legerton,  seedsman,  is  5,  Aldgate,  London,  E.C. 


BIRDS. 


Any  communiaationi  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardexixo  Illus- 
trated, S7,  SoutAampfon-sfreef,  Sfrani  London,  W.C 

Names  of  plants.— Martin  Clare  & Co. — a.  Ammo 
charis  sp.  ; b,  Dierama  sp. ; c.  Gladiolus  sp.  Impossible  to 

name  accurately  from  bulbs  only. A.  Jarvis. — 1,  Rhus 

Cotinus  ; 2,  Heuchera  hispida  ; 3,  Carex  glauca. Alt.  M. 

Munster.— I,  Bad  specimen  ; 2,  Apium  graveolens.— — 

Mrs.  T.  Tai/ior.— Tiliaplatyphyllalaoiniata. H.  J.  If . 

Cannot  name  Cryptogams  in  that  state. — -Mrs.  Newman. 

Soirpus  palustris ; 2,  Scirpus  maritimus ; 3,  Carex 

Wo'rmskioldiana. Graminece. — 1,  Dactylis  glomerata; 

2 Briza  minor ; 3,  Trisetura  flavesoens  ; 4,  Anthoxanthum 
odoratum  ; 5,  Festuoa  sp.  (send  later) ; 6,  Holcus  lanatus  ; 

7 Poa  nemoralis  ; 8,  Poa  trivialis  ; 9,  Bromus  mollis  ; 
10  Phleura  pratense ; 11,  Cynosurus  cristatus;  12,  Avena 
elatior ; 13,  Lolium  perenne  ; 14,  Aira  fiexuosa ; 15,  Festuca 
elatior.  We  cannot  name  but  four  specimens  in  future  ; 
fifteen  is  a most  unreasonable  number  to  send  at 

once. A.  F.  P.  — Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum.  There 

will  be  a note  on  its  treatment  next  week. Poit  View. 

Sin'de  flower  too  much  dried  up  to  name.— ^ Fylde.— 

1 Wellingtonia  gigantea;  2,  lEnothera  Youngi ; 3,  Cam- 
panula muralis  alba ; 4,  Campanula  rapunculoides ; 5,  Send 

a fresher  specimen  ; 6,  Fuchsia  fulgens. South  Safford- 

shire.— Apparently  Selaginella  Kraussiana  ; but  specimen 

was  very  much  crushed. C.  H. — We  cannot  name 

garden  varieties  of  Coleuses.  Other  specimens  : 6,  Davallia 
canariensis ; 7,  Adiantum  pedatum.  Smart.— Ap- 

parently a shrubby  Spinea.  Send  a more  advanced 
Bppp.impp  ~ ’ ■ G i.ll. —Looks  lik6  & flower  of  the  Blue 

African  Lily  (Agapanthus  umbellatus) ; but  specimen  was 
a very  bad  one. A.  E.  J.,  Collycroft.  ^1,  Sedum  acre  , 

2 Potentilla  var.  ‘,  3,  Siebold’s  Plantain  Lily  (Funkia 
s’ieboldi);  4,  Carduus  species  ; 5,  Veronica  spioata ; 6,  A 
Vetch  ; but  specimen  insufficient  to  name  accurately ; 
7 Fair  Maids  of  France  (Achillea  Ptarmioa  fl.-pl.); 
8,  Lythrum  Salicaria ; 9,  zEnothera  Fraseri ; 10,  Cam- 
panula persicifolia.  We  name  this  lot  this  time  ; but  for 
the  future  only  send  four  specimens,  according  to  our 

rules. Amateur  No.  7.— Spir®a  ulmifolia. Henry 

Fuller. — 1,  Deutzia  crenata  fl.-pl.  ; 2,  Spirsea  ulmifolia. 
D.  E.  C.— Clematis  Jaokmani.  Other  specimen.  Cam- 
panula Hosti.  Specimens  should  be  numbered. W.  R... 

Afnn/boi-o.— Campanula  persicifolia  alba  fl.-pl. C.  C. 

— Magnolia  Soulangeana. E.  O.  B. — Apparently  Spiraea 

rotundifolia ; but  specimen  had  dried  up  a great  deal. — 
Miss  Brennan. — Common  yellow  Loose-strife  (Lysimaohia 

vulgaris). Adolescens.  — Campanula  latifolia. 

J.  L.  D.—l,  Gladiolus  Byzantinus ; 3,  Sisyrinohium 

species  ; 2 and  4,  Next  week. Amateur. — We  cannot 

name  a Vine  from  a single  small  leaf.  Cannot  the  person 
from  whom  you  bought  the  Vine  tell  you  its  name? 

Book  received.— “The  Birds.  Wild  Flowers,  Ferns, 
Mosses,  and  Grasses  of  the  Vale  of  Llangollen,  Cor  wen, 
and  Bala,”  by  Ralph  Darlington.  Messrs.  Roper  and 
Drowley,  11,  Ludgate-hill,  London,  E.C. 


QUERIES. 

1341. — Food  for  a jay.— Would  anyone  kindly  tell 
me  the  proper  food  for  a jay  ? Also  how  to  teach  it  to 
talk  1 Other  hints  would  be  useful. — Careful  Reader. 

1342. — Unhealthy  bullfinch.— Can  anyone  inform 
me  what  can  be  done  lor  a bullfinch  who  has  a difficulty 
in  swallowing,  and  constantly  brings  up  a quantity  of  froth  ? 
There  seems  much  irritation  round  the  beak,  which  is 
bare  of  leathers  from  constant  rubbing.  The  bird  has 
been  ill  a month. — L.  S. 

1343. — Treatment  of  parrots.— Will  someone 
who  understands  parrots  and  their  treatment  please  to 
give  me  a little  information  concerning  them  ? I have  an 
Australian  parrot  about  two  years  old.  Head  and  breast 
red  dark-green  wings,  with  a streak  of  light-green  on 
wings.  It  does  not  talk.  What  must  I feed  it  on  ?— M.  A. 
Tatlor. 

1344. — Food  for  blackbirds.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  the  best  food  for  blackbirds  ? I have  one  now  in 
sonv  but  who  very  seldom  sings.  Is  there  anything 
in  the  way  of  food  to  be  sold  that  will  cause  him  to  sing 
more ; if  there  is,  please  name  it,  and  the  best  way  to  treat 
the  bird?— O.ve  Inexperienced. 

1345. — Rearing  young  larks.— I am  anxious  to 
rear  a neat  of  young’  larks,  and  would  like  to  know  how 
to  proceed  ? At  what  age  should  they  be  taken  ? Would 
it  not  be  best  to  take  them  quite  young,  when  they  would 
remain  in  the  nest  a few  days  to  be  fed,  and  thus  get 
accustomed  to  the  hand  before  they  know  any  i 
What  would  be  their  proper  food?  And  how  frequently 
would  they  require  food  and  water ; also  how  should  it  be 
given  ? Any  other  information  would  oblige. — Eva. 

1346. — Treatment  of  a bullfinch.— I have  a 
healthy  hen  bulUinch,  two  or  three  years  old ; but  its 
claws  are  never  clean,  and  often  sore.  I wash  them  in 
warm  water,  but  they  soon  get  bad  again.  It  will  not 
have  a bath.  Its  cage  is  kept  clean  with  sanded  floor  and 
scrubbed  perches.  Would  anyone  kindly  tell  me  what  I 
can  do  ? — G.  M. 

REPLIES. 

200.— Management  of  ring-doves.- Ojye  the 
usual  food— White  Millet  and  Indian  Wheat ; but  not 
Hemp,  Oats,  Barley,  or  any  other  seed— which  13  sB  tha-t 
doves  require  when  breeding.  A good-sized,  shallow  box 
half-filled  with  bran  should  be  hung  up  in  one  corner  of 
the  cage. — A.  O,  Butlkr 


several  times  daily,  must  be  forthcoming.  When 
the  chicks  run  to  the  hen  at  feeding-time  they 
might  be  suflfered  to  wander  where  they  like. 
Move  the  coop  frequently  to  ensure  fresh 
ground.  At  first  the  chicks  must  he  fed  nearly 
every  hour,  but  longer  intervals  will  afterwards 
sufifice.  Take  care  to  let  them  out  early  in  the 
morning. — Dodltino. 

1295.— Birds  in  an  aviary,  &c.— Be- 
fore putting  birds  into  this  aviary,  I should  re- 
commend you  to  have  the  floor  concreted, 
otherwise  it  is  possible  that,  after  it  has  become 
nicely  stocked  with  birds,  you  may  one  night 
have  a visit  from  a rat  (these  vermin  can  burrow 
through  very  hard  earth),  and  in  the  morning 
half  your  birds  will  he  found  dead.  A friend  of 
mine  thus  lost  fifty  valuable  birds  in  one  night. 
An  aviary  of  the  size  mentioned  would  comfort- 
ably house  a hundred  small  birds.  I have  tried 
keeping  numerous  birds — chiefly  British — in  an 
aviary  only  slightly  larger,  and  I would  recom- 
mend you  to  confine  yourself  to  seed-eating 
species  ; on  no  account  introduce  robins,  hedge- 
sparrows,  or  wagtails,  as  all  these  are  at  times 
dangerous  to  finches  ; they  may  agree  with  them 
for  months,  and  then  jealousy  arises  and  the 
finch  goes  to  the  wall.  Thrushes  and  some  of 
the  small  warblers  are  much  safer  companions 
for  finches.  At  present  I have  in  my  aviary 
above-mentioned  the  following  species,  which 
all  agree  well:  Bullfinch,  goldfinch,  linnet, 
siskin,  canary,  indigo  finch,  yellowhammer,  Reed 
bunting,  and  Australian  zebra  finches.  Your 
cock  goldfinches  may  fight  in  the  breeding 
season,  but  I do  not  think  they  will  seriously 
injure  one  another.  If  you  wish  to  breed  do  not 
introduce  greenfinches,  as  they  rather  interfere 
with  the  smaller  birds,  being  clumsy  and  quar- 
relsome ; they  will  breed  themselves,  but  hinder 
others,  the  cock  greenfinch  fighting  the  canary. 
Chaffinches  must  on  no  account  be  admitted. 
They  are  charming  cage-birds,  but  they  have  a 
bad  character  for  eating  the  eggs  of  other  birds. 
I have  a model  bird  who  has  left  the  eggs  of  a 
greenfinch  alone,  so  that  she  is  now  feeding^  a 
nestful  of  youngsters,  but  when  I paired  him 
with  a canary  he  was  less  virtuous.  Furnish 
your  aviary  with  Oak  branches  and  evergreen 
shrubs  (not  Laurels)  in  pots,  tubs,  or  boxes.  Give 
your  birds  fresh  water  daily,  and  W atercress,  Let- 
tuce, or  Groundsel  when  easily  procurable,  seed 
inalarge  saucer  on  the  saud  (sea-saud  isthebest). 
The  mixture  I give  is  as  follows  : 5 parts  Canary- 
seed,  2 parts  German  Rape,  1 white  Millet, 
1 Oats,  1 Teazle,  i Hemp.  When  breeding  I 
add  a saucer  of  Abrahams’  insectivorous  birds’ 
food,  and  hang  up  nest-boxes  and  wire-nests 
lined  with  list. — A.  G.  Butler. 


1161.— Rearing  pheasants.— “ J.  M.” 

does  not  say  what  facilities  he  possesses  for 
rearing  pheasants.  It  is  absurd  to  attempt  the 
work  in  a limited  space,  unless  the  greatest 
attention  can  he  bestowed  upon  the  young  birds. 
Time  and  space  will  not  permit  me  to  treat  this 
subject  at  length  this  week,  but  I will  give  a 
note  or  two.  In  the  first  place,  then,  cleanli- 
ness must  be  strictly  observed.  Select  a piece 
of  turf  upon  which  the  Grass  is  very  short,  and 
upon  this  coop  the  hen  with  her  charges.  Take 
care  to  have  a wired  run  in  front,  so  as  to  keep 
the  little  birds  in  until  they  know  the  sound  of 
the  hen.  Shelter  the  coop  from  wet  and  cold 
winds,  but  do  not  sliut  out  the  air.  For  the  first 
week  feed  entirely  on  hard-boiled  eggs,  chopped 
fine,  with  ants’  eggs  and  curd  pressed  until 
quite  dry  ; a few  stale  bread-crumbs  might  be 
given  occasionally.  Afterwards  Oatmeal  may 
be  gradually  introduced,  mixed  rather  dry,  also 
any  of  the  advertised  meals,  given  as  directed. 
A little  crushed  Wheat  will  also  be  acceptable. 
Animal  food,  such  as  boiled  meat,  chopped  very 
fine,  ja.  jnuch.n,ppreciated  and  very  strengthen- 
ing. Fresh,  clean  water,  from  a spring,  renewed 


Our  readers  will  kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to 
receive  far  engraving  any  suggestive  or  beautiful  photo- 
graphs of  plants  organ-den  scenes,  especially  of  gardens  oj 
a picturesque  character. 

« -nON’T  BREAK  YOUR  BACK  ” climbing 

J--'  to  water  pots  onhanging-baskets,  shelves,  &c.  A High 

Level  Watering  Pot,  4a.  (G.  R.  King's  Patent),  saves  time,  risk, 
llid  straining.  ® J.  Taflill,  Esq.,  “ Goddings,  near  ^Chester, 

says  - “High  Level  Pot  to  hand;  very  pleased  with  same,  think 

it  a capital  idea.  "—Patentee,  Torquay.  Mention  this  paper. 

QTRONG  Brass  Garden  or  Greenhouse  Syringe, 

^ 16  by  u in.,  with  Rose  and  Jet  complete,  4s.  6d^  free.  Satis- 
faction TOaranteed.-R.  B.  WHERE.  Erdington,  Birmingham. 

tanned  GARDEN  NETTING,  in  pieces, 
1 50  yds.  by  4 yds.,  100  yds.  by  2 yds.,  8s  each  Any  size  to 
— RAOSTTAW.  Net  Manufacturer,  Lowestoft. 

PATENT  'TUBULAR  FLOWER-HOLDERS 

i for  artistic  rouping  of  cut  flowers,  as 
Gardening,  Jan.  4 and  March  22.  Man^actiwed  and  sold  y 
— G siMTTR  fefiO..  Oommercial-rd.,  Pimlioo.  Trade  supplied. 

ifANNEl)  NETTIMG  for  preserving  Eruit- 

i trees,  flower-beds,  &o.,  from  frost  flight  ;^squate 
yards  for  Is.  Sent  any  width ; carriage  paid  on  aU  ordem  over 
la  I do^f  reqnirh  payment  till  you  have  rgeived  ^ 
approved  of  the  Netting.  Note  the  address.— HY.  JOtux 
GA380N.  Fish  Merchant,  Bye, _ 

‘‘  CJLUGICIDE,”  Registered. — Certain  death 

O to  Slugs;  harmless  to  Plant,  Vegetable,  and  A.nimal 
Life;  dSioate  Seedlings  are  a^toldtely  siteure  when  sp^^^^ 
with  “Slugicide."  Is.  6d.  per  box,  post  free.-Tbe  Slugioide 
Co.,  6,  Maryleport-st..  Bristol,  and  all  Seedsmen^ 

(STRONG  Portable  Span-roof  Forcing-house, 

O 12  feet  10,  boiler,  pipes, 

£9  lOs.,  cash,  carnage  paid.— M.  BREED,  Esq.,  care  uaru 
ner  16,  York-place,  Stoke,  Devonport.  

HARDENER  (Head  Working),  where  two  or 

^ more  are  kept, ; sixteen  years'  experience ; firsLclass 
reference;  married;'  ’age,  34.-/.  SIMMONS.  Herbert  Villas, 

Tlawlish-road.  SeUy  Oax,  Birmingham; 

VIRGIN  CORK. -Handsome  pieces,  lightest 

street,  London,  B.O. — — ^ 

POXES  FOR  BOUQUE'i’S,  Wreaths,  Crosses, 

Works,  Bristol. 
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PROPAGATING  BEDDING  AND  OTHER 
PLANTS  IN  AUTUMN. 

The  spring  is  usually  regarded  as  tlie  principal 
season  for  obtaining  increase  of  the  majority  of 
bedding-out  and  greenhouse  or  tender  plants  by 
means  of  cuttings,  and  it  is  undeniable  that, 
with  the  aid  of  a little  warmth,  roots  are  much 
more  quickly  formed  in  February,  March,  and 
April,  or  even  as  late  as  May,  than  at  any  other 
time  of  the  year.  The  young  plants  soon  begin 
to  bloom,  and  the  results  generally  are  more 
rapid  and  satisfactory.  At  the  same  time, 
autumn  propagation  has  its  undoubted  advan- 
tages, among  the  chief  being  more  forward 
plants,  and,  consequently,  earlier  bloom,  and 
greater  substance  or  “ bottom,”  which  usually 
ensures  much  greater  floriferousness  as  well. 
The  superiority  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  that  are 
rooted  in  the  autumn  for  bedding-out,  &c.,  is,  in- 
deed, so  well  known  that  many  purchasers  insist 
upon  having  “autumn-struck  ” plants,  though, 
unless  they  have  been  potted  on  into  compara- 
tively large  sizes,  they  are  usually  inferior  to 
the  spring-struck  cuttings  in  appearance.  The 
shrubby  varieties  of  Calceolarias,  again,  it  is 
almost  imperative  to  root  in  the  autumn,  and, 
generally  speaking,  plants  of  all  kinds  will  be 
found  to  give  earlier  and  finer  bloom,  and  better 
results  generally,  when  rooted  in  the  autumn ; 
hut,  of  course,  space  and  convenience  for 
wintering  them  properly  must  be  forthcoming. 

Zonal  Pelaegoniums  are  among  the  princi- 
pal subjects  usually  propagated  in  the  autumn, 
and  to  ensure  a high  percentage  of  successes,  as 
well  as  sturdy  plants  that  will  winter  well,  it  is 
necessary  to  commence  in  good  time — the  earlier 
the  better,  in  fact.  The  cuttings  may  be  in- 
serted either  in  pots,  or,  up  to  the  middle  of 
August,  in  the  open  ground.  This  plan  is  at 
once  the  simplest,  least  troublesome,  and  most 
successful  I have  yet  tried,  and,  where  possible, 
it  should  receive  the  preference.  Any  piece  of 
rather  light  and  sandy  soil,  in  an  open  and 
sunny  situation,  will  do.  Level  it,  and  rake 
the  surface  fine ; then  dibble  in  the  cuttings 
from  4 inches  to  6 inches  apart,  placing  a pinch 
of  sand  for  the  base  of  each  cutting  to  rest  upon 
if  the  soil  is  in  the  least  damp,  and  making  it 
quite  firm.  With  an  occasional  watering  and  a 
little  weeding  something  like  99  per  cent,  will 
usually  root,  and  make  fine  forward  stuff. 
Failing  this,  the  cuttings  must  he  placed  in 
pots,  either  singly  in  “thumbs”  or  “small 
CD’s,”  five  round  the  sides  of  a 3i-inch  pot,  or 
seven  to  nine  in  the  4S  or  .5-inch  size.  I prefer 
the  former,  as  the  plants  usu.ally  winter  better, 
and  a shift  into  the  .3.j,-inch  or  4-inch  size  fits 
them^for  bedding  ; while  if  the  best  are  dropped 
into  5-inch  or  (l-inch  pots  in  February  or  March 
tliey  make  fine  early-flowering  plants  for  the 
conservatory,  window-boxes,  &c.  I like  cut- 
tings from  pot-plants  best,  as  being  firmer  than 
any  others,  but  if  the  stocks  are  planted  out  in 
not  too  rich  a soil  they  do  very  well,  especially 
if  dried  for  a day  before  insertion. 

Fuchsias,  too,  may  be  propagated  in  theautumn 
with  the  best  results,  though  I do  not  mean  to 
contend  that  they  form  roots  at  this  season  with 
the  same  freedom  as  in  the  spring.  Still,  it  is 
to  be  done,  and  in  the  clays  when  the  Fuchsia 


was  a favourite  exhibition  plant  most  of  the 
specimens  seen  were  the  result  of  autumn-rooted 
cuttings.  Strong  tops  getting  a little  hard  at 
the  base  will  mostly  root  in  pots  of  sandy  soil 
on  a greenhouse  shelf,  inserted  either  before  or 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  but,  on  the  whole, 
I prefer  to  take  them  in  a rather  softer  condi- 
tion, in  July  or  August,  and  keep  them  some- 
what close  and  moist  for  a time,  as,  for  instance, 
in  a glass-covered  box  in  the  greenhouse. 

Maeguerites  are  now  very  favourite  subjects, 
and  all  the  beautiful-flowering  examples  with 
which  the  London  markets  are  crammed  during 
the  spring  and  early  summer  months  are  obtained 
from  autumn-struck  cuttings.  Plants  that  have 
been  growing  in  the  open  ground  during  the 
summer  become  thickly  furnished  with  the 
strongest  and  best  of  cuttings  by  September, 
and  these  root  readily  in  well-drained  pots  or 
boxes  of  sandy-loam.  Some  say  they  cannot 
succeed  in  rooting  them  in  this  way,  but  I have 
never  had  any  losses  to  speak  of,  when  the 
cuttings  were  placed  either  in  a cold  frame  or 
moderately  warm  house,  and  in  both  cases  kept 
close,  moist,  and  lightly  shaded  until  rooted. 

Heliotropes  succeed  capitally  under  almost 
the  same  treatment,  though  they  enjoy  a little 
more  warmth,  a gentle  bottom-heat  being  very 
beneficial.  When  thus  rooted  early,  wintered 
in  a genial  temperature,  and  potted  off  and 
grown  on  in  a little  heat  through  February  and 
March,  they  may  be  had  in  full  bloom  in  5-inch 
or  6-inch  pots  in  April  or  May,  instead  of  in 
June  or  July,  as  from  spring-struck  cuttings. 

Petunias,  both  double  and  single,  also  sub- 
mit readily  to  the  same  treatment,  though  they 
enjoy  a gentle  warmth,  and  I have  found  the 
cuttings  root  best  in  a frame  over  a nearly 
exhausted  hot-bed  towards  the  end  of  August 
or  in  September.  But  the  single  varieties  are 
easily  raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  spring 
and  do  very  well  in  this  way.  They  deteriorate 
sadly  when  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings, 
so  that  I never  trouble  with  them  now,  and  only 
increase  the  doubles  thus. 

Veebenas  also  are  now  very  generally  raised 
from  seed,  but  where  distinct  colours  are  wanted 
they  seldom  fail  if  healthy  cuttings  are  put  in 
in  sandy  soil  under  a handlight  or  frame. 

Begonias. — Where  named  varieties  of  these 
now  popular  subjects  are  grown  in  quantity  the 
bulk  are  obtained  from  cuttingsof  the  strong  tops, 
taken  off  at  the  end  of  July  or  early  in  August, 
after  the  plants  have  ceased  flowering,  or  nearly 
so,  inserted  in  beds  of  light  soil  surfaced  with 
pure  sand  in  frames  kept  cool  at  first  and  gently 
heated  by  means  of  a couple  of  2-inch  pipes  as 
Ihe  autumn  draws  on.  In  this  way  the  base  of 
each  cutting  forms  roots  and  assumes  a tuberous 
state,  which  increases  when  the  tops  die  down, 
and  starting  into  fresh  growth  in  the  spring, 
forms  a new  plant. 

Calceolaeias  of  tire  shrrrhhy  kinds,  it  is  well 
known,  are  generally — and  best — obtained  from 
errttings  inserted  in  a cold  frame  or  pit  iir 
October,  or  even  as  late  as  the  early  days  of 
November,  if  frost  keeps  off.  Such  plants  are 
far  superior  in  sturdiness  and  vigour  to  those 
struck  in  heat  in  the  spring.  The  fine  old 
shrubby  kinds  of  the  choicer  varieties,  such  as 
Sparkler,  &c.,  now  so  seldom  seen,  are,  how- 
ever, best  obtained,  where  large  specimen  plants 
ere  wanted,  from  cuttings  put  in  in  September 


and  kept  close,  moist,  and  shaded  till  rooted. 
Even  cuttings  of 

Abutilons  will  root  with  tolerable  freedom  if 
inserted  in  August  and  September  in  free,  sandy 
soil  under  glass,  and  Deutzias,  Genistas,  and 
other  greenhouse  plants  of  this  class  are  very 
generally  increased  by  means  of  cuttings  inserted 
in  a cool  temperature  in  the  autumn,  though  a 
little  bottom-heat  is  useful  to  induce  them  to 
form  roots  after  they  have  “callused.”  Cut- 
tings of  Heaths  are  usually  got  in  about  Christ- 
mas, though  sometimes  earlier.  There  are, 
indeed,  very  few  plants  cuttings  of  which  can- 
not be  rooted  successfully  in  the  autumn,  and 
wherever  they  can  be  properly  housed  and 
attended  to  throughout  the  winter  many  advan- 
tages are  attached  to  this  method  of  propagation. 
Pinks,  Carnations,  Pansies,  Violas,  and  many 
others  might  be  cited  as  examples,  hut  those 
already  treated  of  will  suffice  ; and  in  the  pre- 
sent article  I did  not  intend  to  extend  my 
remarks  to  hardy  or  herbaceous  plants  of  any 
kind.  B.  C.  R 

Old-fashioned  flowers.— Some  of  the 
oldest  of  our  garden  flowers  are  still  as  popular 
as  ever,  and  I notice  the  following  as  being  con- 
spicuous in  this  locality  at  the  present  time. 
Fuchsia  Riccartoni  is  very  much  used  for  plant- 
ing in  cemeteries,  public  parks,  &c. , where  it 
attains  enormous  proportions.  I measured  one 
to-day  close  by  where  I am  writing  that  was 
15  yards  in  circumference  and  about  10  feet 
high.  It  was  a mass  of  bloom,  and  although 
the  flowers  are  individually  small,  yet  they  make 
a grand  show  when  seen  in  such  a mass.  The 
common  white  Jasmine  grows  with  surprising 
luxuriance.  I have  a plant  that  has  covered  a 
wall  and  lattice-work  40  feet  in  length  and 
9 feet  in  height,  and  it  is  now  a complete  mass 
of  white  flowers  from  end  to  end,  and  the  per- 
fume is  almost  overpowering.  The  plant  is 
simply  spurred  in  fairly  close  in  the  winter,  and 
in  summer  the  long  straggling  shoots  aie  cut 
out,  except  at  the  end  where  they  are  required 
to  extend.  Everlasting  Peas  make  a fine  display, 
and  if  they  are  supported  in  any  way  they  are 
little  or  no  trouble.  Any  old  fences  or  stumps 
of  trees  may  be  made  beautiful  objects  by 
planting  these  old  favourites.  The  Old  Crimson 
Clove  is  still  as  highly  prized  as  ever,  in  spite  of 
all  new  varieties  of  Carnations.  Our  light  soil 
and  perfect  natural  drainage  seem  to  ensure 
long  life  to  this'  class  of  plants,  as  in  gardens 
where  they  do  not  get  disturbed  old  specimens 
that  tell  of  several  years’  exposure  to  rough 
gales  may  frequently  be  found. — G. 

The  Orange  Monkey-flower  (Diplacus 
(Mimulus)  glutinosus). — We  now  have  many 
seedling  varieties  of  this  plant,  and  conse- 
quently a far  greater  range  of  colour  than  was 
at  one  time  to  be  obtained.  The  old-fashioned 
form,  with  a kind  of  or.ange  or  salmon-hutf- 
coloured  flowers,  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  to 
be  met  with,  as  occasionally  plants  may  he  seen 
with  nearly  white  blossoms,  or  rather  a kind  of 
whitish  yellow,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  some  much  brighter  than  the  ordinary  kind, 
notably  puniceus,  aurantiacus,  and  Sunbeam. 
None  of  them  require  any  special  treatment,  for 
they  may  be  planted  out  as  soon  as  all  danger 
from  frosts  is  over,  and  will  then  flower  beauti- 
fully during  the  summer  months,  while  they 
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may  be  grown  altogether  in  pots,  and  are  then 
very  useful  for  the  greenhouse  at  this  season. 
Cuttings  strike  readily  at  almost  any  time,  and, 
besides  this,  seeds  are  frequently  produced,  so 
that  young  plants  can  be  quickly  obtained  from 
one  or  the  other  of  these  sources. — T. 


THSl  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  ^rom  August 
'2nd  to  August  dth. 

Looked  over  Roses  to  remove  dead  flowers  and  shorten 
growth  which  is  too  rampant  for  blooming  and  to  hunt 
for  suckers.  This  is  why  I dislike  the  Manetti ; it  is  such 
an  inveterate  producer  of  suckers.  This  is,  I suppose, 
owing  in  a great  measure  to  its  vigorous  character.  I 
seldom  go  into  a garden  where  there  is  a collection  of 
dwarf  Roses  without  noticing  one  or  more  Manettis  which 
have  killed  the  plants  that  were  worked  upon  them.  The 
Manetti,  even  if  discarded  as  a stock,  might  still  have  a 
place  in  semi-wild  scenery,  where  it  might  be  allowed  to 
form  a large  bush  and  produce  flowers  in  association  with 
our  own  wild  Roses.  Gathered  seed-pods  from  a choice 
collection  of  Pansies.  Saved  seeds  from  good  flowers  of 
Sweet  Williams.  Layered  Carnations  and  Picotees.  Put 
in  more  cuttings  of  choice  Pinks.  I intend  growing  these 
in  large  quantities.  Scarcely  anything  can  be  more  sweet 
or  beautiful.  Mrs.  Sinkins  is  beautiful  in  a pot  in  April, 
if  the  plants  have  been  struck  early  enough  to  get  strong, 
so  as  to  produce  many  flowers.  Layered  Strawberries  for 
forcing.  The  first  plants  where  two  are  on  the  same  runner 
is  the  best.  Shifted  on  seedling  Cyclamens,  and  pricked 
off  late-sown  Cinerarias.  I always  make  two  sowings  of 
Primulas  and  Cinerarias,  so  as  to  have  plants  flowering  in 
succession  from  before  Christmas  till  April  or  later. 
Woodlice  have  been  very  numerous  in  a Cucumber-house, 
more  so,  I think,  than  I have  ever  had  them  before.  I am 
thinning  their  numbers  by  trapping— f.e.,  placing  flower- 
pots with  a little  dry  hay  inside  in  the  places  the  insects 
frequent.  They  are  found  inside  these  pots  early  in  the 
morning  and  destroyed.  Sowed  Mignonette  for  blooming 
in  winter  and  spring.  Placed  the  stock  of  Scarborough 
Lilies  in  a cold  frame  in  a sunny  position  to  ripen  the 
bulbs.  This  is  a necessary  condition  to  their  producing  a 
full  crop  of  flowers.  Under  this  treatment  even  small 
bulbs  will  flower.  Only  water  enough  to  keep  the  leaves 
fresh  and  green  will  be  given  for  the  present.  Planted 
several  plants  from  pots  of  Veitoh’s  Virginian  Creeper 
(Ampelopsis  Veitchi)  against  a naked  north  wall.  I would 
rather  plant  these  now  than  wait  till  autumn  or  spring, 
as  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  the  new  growth  to  become 
attached  to  the  wall,  and  get  ripened  before  winter.  This 
is,  I think,  the  very  best  climber  for  north  aspects,  and  it 
gives  so  little  trouble  to  keep  it  in  order.  I think  climbers 
add  so  much  to  the  interest  of  a garden,  especially  those 
that  are  hardy  enough  to  stand  full  exposure.  The  newer 
forms  of  the  Clematis  family  have  not  been  a success 
everywhere.  I suppose  there  have  been  losses  it  has  been 
difficult  to  account  tor  in  every  garden  where  a collection 
has  been  planted.  C.  Jackmani  is  the  hardiest  and  most 
satisfactory  of  the  whole  of  the  hybrids.  Of  course,  such 
species  as  montana  and  flamtnulaare  hardy  enough  every- 
where, _ and  do  not  often  die,  if  planted  in  good  soil. 
Clematis  indivisa  lobata  is  one  of  the  prettiest  conserva- 
tor3^  climbers,  and  it  may  be  as  well  grown  in  a small 
house  as  a large  one.  Shitted  on  a number  of  plants  of 
Coronilla  glauca.  This  is  a very  pretty  plant  in  winter 
when  covered  with  its  yellow  Trefoil-shaped  blossoms. 
This  plant  is  not  so  much  sought  after  as  the  popular 
Oytisus  or  Genista  racemosa.  The  variegated  form  of 
the  Coronilla  glauca  is  a very  handsome  ornament. 
Thinned  Tomatoes,  removing  malformed  and  small  fruits 
where  too  thickly  placed.  Gathering  large  quantities  of 
Tomatoes  daily  now  under  glass.  I have  never  had  the 
plants  cleaner  or  in  better  health.  Chrysanthemums  are 
taking  up  a good  deal  of  time  now  in  w'atering  and  other 
neeessarj  work.  I have  not  yet  began  to  give  stimulants, 
as  the  plants  seem  strong  without  it  ; but  I should  not 
hesitate  to  give  something  extra  in  the  way  of  nourishment 
if  I thought  they  required  it.  To  keep  on  the  bottom  leaves 
will  require  frequent  attention  in  damping,  &c.  Sowed 
dwarf  French  Beans  on  a south  border.  These  are  wanted 
as  late  as  possible,  and  will  be  covered  with  a frame  before 
frost  comes  to  shelter  and  encourage  their  growth  later 
on.  Put  in  a lot  of  cuttings  of  Water-cress  in  pans  placed 
under  a north  wall.  These  are  intended  to  be  brought  on 
under  glass  during  the  autumn  or  winter.  Moved  the 
remainder  of  the  hard-wooded  plants  to  the  open  air  to 
ripen  the  growth. 


Stove. 

Ixoras.— Amongst  the  numerous  kinds  of  evergreen 
flowering  shrubs  that  require  warm  treatment  the  Ixoras 
deserve  a leading  place.  The  gorgeous  flowers  which, 
when  well  managed,  the.y  produce  as  freely  as  the  common 
Hydrangea,  stand  in  advance  of  those  of  all  other  stove 
plants  that  do  not  attain  dimensions  which  cannot  be 
accommodated  in  an  ordinary  sized  house.  Not  only 
are  the  flowers  effective  as  they  appear  on  the  plants, 
but  they  are  equally  so  when  cut,  in  which  way  they 
last  well.  Within  the  last  quarter  of  a century  there 
has  keen  a considerable  number  of  seedling  varieties 
raised  that  bear  flowers  varying  in  colour  from  pale-buff 
to  reddish-pink.  But  neither  in  these,  nor  the  different 
species  that  have  been  introduced  during  the  time  named, 
has  there  been  anv  that  equal  the  old  I.  ooccinea,  which, 
for  its  brilliant  scarlet  colour,  and  the  length  of  time  the 
flowers  last,  may  be  set  down  as  the  finest  of  all,  either 
species  or  varieties.  Ixoras  are  not  difficult  plants  to 
grow  provided  they  get  heat  enough,  and  are  not  allowed 
to  be  overrun  with  mealy-bug.  Not  only  do  the  plants 
require  a high  temperature  in  the  spring  and  summer, 
when  the  growth  is  most  active,  but  they  must  be  kept 
warm  in  winter.  Amateurs  who  have  a house  wherein 
enough  heat  is  maintained  to  grow  Cucumbers  well 
through  the  winter  months  will  find  no  difficulty  with 
Ixoras,  as  the  hot,  humid  atmosphere  required  bj'  the 
Cucumbers  just  suits  them.  The  bottom-heat  which 
many  growers  of  stove  plants  used  to  look  upon  as  indis- 
pensable is  not  necessary,  so  that  in  an  ordinary  structure 
with  sufficient  atmospheric  warmth,  anyone  who  has  had 


some  experience  in  growing  stove  plants  may  undertake  the 
cultivation  of  Ixoras.  Now  is  a good  time  to  put  in 
cuttings.  These  should  be  composed  of  stout  young  shoots, 
with  the  wood  only  about  half  solidified.  Sever  the  shoots 
at  the  third  joint  below  the  topmost  pair  of  leaves, 
remove  the  leaves  at  this  joint  which  must  form  the  base 
of  the  luttings,  put  them  singly  in  small  pots,  filled  with 
sand,  coyer  with  a propagating-glass,  and  keep  them 
close,  moist,  and  shaded  from  the  sun.  In  the  course  of  a 
month  they  will  be  sufficiently  rooted  to  require  potting. 
The  best  brown  fibrous  peat,  with  a liberal  addition  of 
sand,  is  the  best  material  for  Ixoras.  When  a little  growth 
has  been  made,  pinch  out  the  tops  to  induce  the  forma- 
tion of  additional  shoots.  Unless  this  is  attended  to  early, 
the  plants  will  spire  up  with  a single  shoot.  Young 
examples  that  were  struck  this  time  last  year,  and  had  a 
shift  early  in  spring,  should  now  be  moved  into  pots  two 
sizes  larger  than  those  they  occupy.  If  more  room  is  not 
given  until  next  spring,  they  will  get  pot-bound  and 
stunted,  so  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  induce  them  to  move 
afterwards.  Older  plants  should  now  have  manure-water 
given  them  freely.  It  is  better  to  apply  the  necessary 
stimulants  in  this  way  than  in  the  shape  of  solid  manure 
mixed  with  the  peat.  No  shade  is  required  by  Ixoras 
unless  in  cases  where  the  glass  contains  lenses  that 
burn  the  leaves,  and  when  shading  becomes  necessary 
no  more  of  it  should  be  used  than  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  plants. 

Gardenias. — To  grow  Gardenias  well  they  must  not 
be  pinched  for  pot  room,  as  when  the  roots  have  not 
sufficient  space  the  growth  is  slow,  and  too  weak  to  flower 
well,  and,  unless  the  plants  are  pushed  on  during  their 
early  stages,  they  get  into  a stunted  state,  and  seldom 
attain  size  enough  to  enable  them  to  bloom  freely.  Young 
plants  that  were  struck  last  summer,  and  in  the  spring, 
about  the  time  they  commenced  growing,  had  a shift, 
should  now  be  moved  into  pots  two  or  three  sizes  larger. 
Where  good  peat  containing  plenty  of  vegetable  fibre 
cannot  be  had  it  is  better  to  give  them  loam,  to  which 
should  be  added  one-sixth  of  rotten  manure,  and  enough 
sand  to  enable  the  soil  to  keep  open  and  porous  for  several 
years,  as  unless  in  the  case  of  plants  that  are  headed  down, 
there  should  be  no  attempt  at  shaking  out  with  the  view 
to  replace  the  old  material  with  new,  in  the  way  that  soft- 
wooded  subjects  are  treated.  Make  the  soil  moderately 
firm  in  the  pots,  and  drain  well,  so  that  the  large  quantity 
of  water  which  the  plants  require  may  pass  freely  away. 
Gardenias  bear  being  out  in  closer  than  most  things  do. 
Plants  that  flowered  during  the  spring  and  early  part  of 
summer,  and  that  are  at  all  straggling  in  their  growth, 
should  now  have  their  branches  shortened,  so  as  to  bring 
them  into  shape.  They  should  then  be  put  into  a house 
or  pit  where  a moderate  stove  temperature  is  kept  up, 
and  encouraged  to  make  growth.  In  a few  weeks  they 
may  be  moved  into  pots  two  or  three  inches  larger  than 
those  they  have  been  in.  As  already  said.  Gardenias 
should  be  liberally  treated  in  this  matter,  as  if  they  become 
larger  than  is  wanted,  it  is  better  to  get  rid  of  them,  and 
have  young  ones  coming  on  to  take  their  place,  than 
attempt  to  restrict  their  size  by  starving  them  in  small 
pots. 

Gloxinias. — Old  plants  that  were  started  early  in  the 
year  so  as  to  have  them  in  bloom  in  spring  will  now  have 
done  flowering.  They  should  be  kept  in  moderate  heat, 
and  attended  to  regularly  with  water  to  let  the  foliage 
ripen  and  die  down  gradually.  Sometimes  a supposition 
exists  that  when  the  blooming  is  over  the  plants  require 
little  further  attention,  and  may  be  allowed  to  die  down 
at  once.  But  when  treated  in  this  way  the  tubers  do  not 
get  the  growth  solidified,  and  not  unusually  shrivel  and 
perish  during  the  winter.  Give  them  plenty  of  light,  with 
more  air  and  a drier  atmosphere  than  whilst  active  growth 
was  going  on. 

Gloxinias  from  leaves. —From  seed  of  a 
thoroughly  good  strain  plants  can  now  be  had  that  for 
both  form  and  colour  of  the  flowers  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  But  occasionally  varieties  appear  of  such  excep- 
tional merit  that  it  would  be  a mistake  not  to  increase 
them.  Leaf  cuttings  put  in  at  this  time  will  make  tubers 
that  will  flower  nicely  next  summer.  Choose  leaves  that 
have  plenty  of  substance  in  them,  and  are  fully  grown. 
Sever  them  with  an  inch  of  stalk  attached  to  them.  This, 
with  about  half  an  inch  of  the  leaf  blade,  should  be  inserted 
in  the  sand  with  which  the  pots  or  seed-pans  used  are 
filled.  Where  as  much  stock  as  possible  of  any  particular 
variety  is  required,  the  mid-rib  of  the  leaves  may  be 
severed  in  three  or  lour  places,  and  the  leaves  laid  flat  on 
the  sand,  and  weighted,  atthe  points  where  cut,  with  peb- 
bles each  as  big  as  a Walnut.  In  this  way  the  out  portions 
will  be  held  in  contact  with  the  sand,  and  will  form  small 
tubers  that  will  bloom  next  year.  Keep  the  sand  moder- 
ately but  not  too  wet,  or  it  may  cause  the  leaves  to  rot 
before  the  tubers  have  had  time  to  form,  and  the  object  is 
to  keep  them  fresh  as  long  as  possible.  The  longer  they 
retain  vitality  the  larger  the  tubers  will  get.  Shade  these 
leaf-cuttings  from  the  sun,  and  keep  them  in  an  ordinary 
stove  temperature.  When  only  the  portion  of  stalk  and  a 
little  of  the  leaf-blade  is  inserted  in  the  sand,  and  no 
notching  of  the  mid-rib  is  attempted,  the  single  tuber 
produced  from  each  leaf  will  be  larger,  and,  except  where 
larger  numbers  are  wanted,  it  is  better  to  confine  the  pro- 
pagation to  one  tuber  from  each  leaf. 

Gloxinias,  seedlings. — Young  plants  that  have 
been  raised  from  seed  sown  early  in  the  spring,  and  have 
already  been  put  singly  in  little  pots,  will  now  require  a 
shift.  Four-inch  pots  will  be  about  the  right  size  to  give 
them.  Soil  consisting  of  loam  and  peat  in  equal  quantities, 
with  a little  leaf-mould  and  sand  added,  such  as  the  seeds 
were  sown  in,  will  do  to  pot  them  in.  Keep  them  close 
to  the  glass,  so  that  the  leaves  may  be  stout  and  compact, 
as  on  this  depends  the  way  they  will  flower.  If  all  goes 
well  they  will  bloom  during  the  autumn,  and  come  in 
nicely  when  flowers  are  not  so  plentiful  as  in  the  spring 
and  summer. 

Greenhouse. 

Humea  elegans. — There  are  few  things  in  cultiva- 
tion that  are  so  effective  when  arranged  amongst  a groupfof 
ordinary  plants,  either  in  greenhouses,  conservatories,  or 
elsewhere  as  this  Humea.  It  is  easily  managed  ; the  princi- 
pal things  in  its  cultivation  are  to  see  that  the  roots  do  not 
get  pot-bound,  and  to  keep  the  leaves  free  from  aphides  and 
red -spider,  either  of  which  insects,  if  allowed  to  gain  much 
hold,  quickly  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  plants  by  dis- 
colouring the  foliage.  Plants  that  were  raised  from  seed 
about  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March,  and  ' 


have  since  been  put  singly  in  suitable  sized  pots,  should 
now  be  moved  to  others  large  enough  to  carry  them  through 
the  winter.  Eight-inch  or  9-inch  pots  will  be  about  the 
size  to  give  them — that  is,  presuming  that  they  have  made 
fair  progress.  They  will  bear  rich  soil.  Turfy-loam,  with 
a little  leaf-mould,  some  rotten  manure,  and  sand,  forms 
a suitable  compost.  After  potting  stand  the  plants  in  a 
cold  frame,  where  they  will  be  near  the  glass,  and  syringe 
overhead  daily  until  the  middle  of  September.  Do  not 
stint  them  for  air  either  night  or  day.  If  they  are  small, 
give  pots  a size  or  two  less  than  those  named,  and  close 
the  lights  in  the  evenings  to  encourage  growth. 

Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums.— If  cuttings  of  these 
Pelargoniums  have  not  already  been  struck,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  getting  them  in,  so  as  to  have  the  plants 
sufficiently  established  before  winter.  Cuttings  composed 
of  three  or  four  joints  of  the  points  of  the  shoots  will  make 
the  quickest  progress.  They  may  be  put  three  or  four 
together  in  a 4-inoh  or  5-inch  pots,  drained  and  half  filled 
with  a mixture  of  sifted  loam  and  sand,  using  sand  alone 
on  the  top.  Stand  them  out-of-doors  where  they  will  be 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  If  the  pots  are  plunged  in  ashes 
less  attention  in  watering  will  be  required.  As  soon  as 
the  cuttings  are  well  rooted,  put  them  singly  in  3-inch 
pots,  which  will  be  large  enough  to  carry  them  through 
the  winter. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — Cuttings  of  this  section  of 
Pelargoniums  put  in  now  will  not  take  up  so  much  room 
during  the  winter  as  if  struck  in  the  spring,  and  in  all 
cases  where  room  is  limited  it  is  well  to  defer  the  propa- 
gation of  the  plants  that  are  required  to  flower  next 
season  until  the  summer.  Choose  stout,  short-jointed 
shoots  of  medium  strength.  The  extremities  of  the 
branches,  consisting  of  about  three  joints,  will  make  better 
plants  in  a given  time  than  the  back  portions  of  the 
shoots.  They  may  be  struck  in  the  way  advised  for  the 
Ivy-leaved  varieties— several  together  in  pots  large  enough 
to  hold  them.  Treat  in  other  respects  similar  to  the  Ivy- 
leaved sorts.  When  well-rooted  put  them  singly  in  3-inch 
pots,  and  pinch  out  the  points  to  make  them  break  at  the 
lower  eyes.  Thomas  Baines. 


Outdoor  Garden. 

The  beds  of  exotics  are  now,  or  should  be,  pretty  well 
filled  up.  Where  the  beds  are  scantily  furnished  at  the 
end  of  July,  the  bedding-out  system  must  be  pronounced  a 
failure.  To  keep  all  things  in  good  condition  will  require 
almost  constant  attention  in  pegging  down  stray  shoots, 
pinching,  &o. , where  the  growth  is  encroaching  upon  the 
edgings.  Faded  flowers,  deadleaves,  and  weeds  must  be  re- 
moved at  first  sight,  and  trim  lawns,  and  neatly  kept  edg- 
ings are  as  necessary  as  well  filled  beds  for  the  proper  en j oy- 
ment  of  the  garden.  Annuals  are  now  very  bright ; but 
to  keep  them  in  good  condition  for  as  long  a period  as 
possible,  the  seed-pods  should  be  picked  off.  This  involves 
a good  deal  of  labour,  but  the  work  paj’s  ; indeed,  any- 
thingis  betterthan  a blank  from  this  time  onwards.  Ihave 
found  late-sown  Asters  useful  for  filling  up  blanks  where 
annuals  have  been  employed  for  an  early  displaj'.  If  the 
Asters  are  sown  thinly  in  the  open  air  they  will  move  with 
balls  of  earth  without  feeling  much  check.  Sow  Brompton 
and  Intermediate  Stocks  for  spring  blooming.  Remove 
faded  flowers  from  Roses,  and  dust  with  sulphur  if  a speck 
of  mildew  appears  on  the  foliage.  Look  over  standard 
Roses  to  examine  stakes  and  renew  any  which  are  not  in  a 
sound  condition.  This  work  ought  really  to  be  done  in 
winter.  The  late  showery  wtather  has  been  excellent  for 
budding,  especially  where  it  is  intended  to  cut  back  the 
Brier  shoots  to  induce  the  buds  to  start.  I have  often 
had  good  blooms  in  autumn  from  buds  inserted  in  July, 
and  the  wood  afterwards  ripened  sufficiently  well  to  pass 
through  the  winter  safely.  In  budding  Roses  after  this 
date  the  shoots  should  be  left  unshortened  to  keep  the 
buds  dormant  till  spring.  In  budding  care  is  requisite  in 
removing  the  slip  of  wood  from  the  back  of  the  bud,  so 
that  the  heart  of  the  bud  is  not  injured.  If  the  centre  of 
bud  is  torn  or  lacerated  there  can  be  no  growth.  Earwigs 
must  be  assiduously  trapped  among  Dahlias  and  Chrysan- 
themums. They  also  do  much  injury  to  the  blossoms  of 
Carnations.  The  last  named  plants  are  now  in  fine  order 
for  layering.  In  windy  districts  herbaceous  and  other 
plants  must  have  regular  attention  in  staking  and  tying. 
The  second  batch  of  Pansy  cuttings  are  now  read.y  for 
removal.  The  young  shoots  springing  up  in  the  centre  of 
the  plants  make  excellent  cuttings.  Cuttings  of  the 
double-white  Lvchnis  and  the  white  and  purple  Rockets 
will  root  now  under  a handlight  in  the  shade.  Mrs. 
Sinkins’  Pink  should  be  propagated  in  quantity  ; the 
flowers  are  fine  for  cutting.  The  cuttings  will  root  now, 
or  the  shoots  may  be  layered.  Prepare  a bed  for  the 
early  Pink  cuttings  that  are  now  forming  roots.  A sandy 
loam  suits  them  best. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Summer  pruning  is  now  in  full  swing.  Crowded  growth 
after  this  means  imperfectly  ripened  wood  and  badly- 
developed  foliage  ; at  least,  so  far  as  regards  the  mam 
leaves  by  which  the  principal  buds  are  nourished.  Expose 
Peaches  that  have  passed  the  stoning  stage  by  thrusting 
the  overhanging  leaves  on  one  side,  or,  if  absolutely' 
necessary,  a few  leaves  may  be  removed,  though  anything 
like  a wholesale  denudation  of  foliage  must  be  avoided. 
Tack  or  tie  in  all  young  shoots  that  are  required  for  the 
extension  of  the  trees.  Trees  in  gardens  or  orchards  that 
were  grafted  last  spring,  and  which  are  now  in  rapid 
growth,  must  be  supported  by  having  short  stakes  placed  I o 
the  young  shoots,  to  which  the  latter  should  be  tied.  For  the 
most  part  the  fruit-trees  have  grown  away  from  the  severe 
pinch  they  received  from  the  long  continued  cold  north 
wind  in  spring,  with  its  accompanying  insect  attacks,  and 
there  is  achance  of  the  fruits,  where  there  is  a crop,  reaching 
full  size.  As  regards  Apples,  Lord  Suffield  still  holds  a fore- 
most place  for  size  of  fruit  and  fertility.  Strawberries 
have  this  year  been  the  salvation  of  many  a fruit 
grower,  and  those  who  are  thinking  of  making  new 
plantations  should  lose  no  time  in  securing  the  requisite 
number  of  plants.  An  occasional  change  of  stock  is  an 
advantage,  as  many  things — Strawberries  amongst  the 
number— if  grown  on  the  same  land  are  apt  to  degenerate. 
Melons  in  frames  want  sunshine.  In  dull  weather  very 
little  water  will  be  req^uired,  and  what  is  given  should  be 
poured  near  the  outside  of  the  hills,  as  if  there  should  be 
any  predisposition  to  canker  water  will  hasten  its  progress. 
The  moment  any  discolouration  of  the  main  stem  is  per- 
ceived cover  the  affected  part  with  quicklime  immediately , 
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and  replace  it  with  fresh  in  the  course  of  a few  days.  Outside 
Vine  borders  in  most  places  have  received  a sufficient 
supply  of  water  from  the  late  rains.  Heavy  mulchings  of 
rich  manure  are  often  injurious  to  iate  Vines  in  keeping 
oft  the  sunshine,  and  ieading  to  late  root  action — i.e,, 
the  roots  are  behind  instead  of  being  abreast  of  their  work. 
This  is  a frequent  cause  of  shanking.  A thin  covering  of 
manure  is  beneficial  ; but  I have  seen  borders  covered  in 
so  heavily  with  manure  that  the  soii  soon  became  sour 
and  pasty.  Young  Vines  that  are  growing  rapidiy  must 
have  sufficient  water  to  keep  the  soil  in  which  the  roots 
are  growing  in  a moist  condition.  Pines  must  have  a thin 
shade  in  very  bright  weather  ; but  only  enough  to  prevent 
scorching  should  be  used. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Plant  a bed  of  Parsley  in  some  position  where  it  can  be 
easily  sheltered  when  bad  weather  comes.  The  young 
plants  sown  in  the  spring  will  be  best  for  this  purpose. 
Take  them  up,  shorten  the  principal  root  a little,  and 
dibble  them  in  rows  1 foot  apart,  and  the  plants  6 inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  These  should  form  a mass  of  young 
leaves,  all  of  which  will  be  useable  by  the  winter.  If  such 
a bed  be  covered  with  straw-thatched  hurdles,  when  the 
frost  and  snow  comes  there  will  be  plenty  of  Parsley  in  the 
best  possible  condition.  Sow  Cabbages  for  spring  use  ; 
also  Prickly  Spinach,  Brown  Cos  Lettuce,  and  get  up  a 
good  supply  of  Endive  for  autumn  salads,  bv  sowing  and 
planting  in  some  open  situation.  Later  on  south  borders 
may  be  planted  to  ensure  a supply  in  winter.  Both 
Lettuces  and  Endives  coming  in  should  be  tied  up  to 
blanch.  Endive  should  be  covered  with  something  to 
keep  the  wet  out  of  the  hearts  of  the  plants.  A flower- 
pot inverted  over  each  plant  answers  the  purpose  well 
enough.  Sometimes  Endive  is  blanched  without  tying  up, 
a broad  board  being  laid  along  the  row  of  plants,  several 


larias  (yellow  and  brown),  white  Marguerites,  showy 
purple,  pink,  crimson,  pink  and  white  Petunias,  Verbenas, 
of  many  brilliant  hues,  and  tufts  of  Lobelia  (blue  or  white), 
while  the  little  golden-leaved  Pyrethrum  and  the  Dusty 
Miller  (Cineraria  mariiima)  flourish  almost  anywhere. 
Then  masses  of  Fuchsias  in  any  lightly-shaded  part  are 
doing  well.  Beds  of  Begonias  are  at  once  quaint  and 
bright.  Stocks  are  in  all  their  beauty  and  sweetness,  and 
Asters  and  Zinnias  giving  a fine  promise  for  the  future. 
Among  subjects  of  larger  growth  Hollyhocks  are  con- 
spicuous, some  now  in  full  beauty, and  others  just  pushing 
up  their  stately  spikes.  Delphiniums  are  for  the  most 
part  getting  a little  past  their  best,  though  some  are  still 
in  great  beauty.  Lupines  have  been  grand,  and  Canterbury 
Bells  are  still  effective,  though  also  rathir  on  the  wane. 
Phloxes  do  fairly  well  with  care,  but  herbaceous  Pyre- 
thrums,  both  single  and  double,  are  invaluable,  especially 
tor  cutting.  Perennial  Sunflowers  flourish,  and  Japanese 
Anemones  and  Michaelmas  Daisies  are  now  making 
vigorous  growth,  and  will  not  fail  to  do  their  part  by-and- 
bye.  Dahlias  are  expanding  their  first  blossoms,  and  the 
early-flowering  section  of  Chrysanthemums  at  about  the 
same  stage,  while  a cherished  clump  or  two  of  the  lovely 
C.  uliginosum  never  fail  to  win  admiration  in  the  autumn. 
Of  annuals  we  have  Mignonette  in  abundance.  Corn- 
flowers, Poppies  of  several  kinds,  Convolvuius  major  and 
minor,  Indian  and  Chinese  Pinks,  annual  Chrysanthe- 
mums of  many  kinds  and  colours.  Marigolds,  the  common, 
or  “pot”  kinds,  as  weli  as  the  dwarf  French  and  more 
showy  African  varieties,  Heliohrysums  in  plenty,  tall  Sun- 
flowers, and  many  more  too  numerous  to  mention.  All 
these  can  be  grown  and  flowered  well  in  any  town  garden, 
not  to  mention  others,  many  Ferns,  fine  shrubs,  trees,  and 
herbaceous  plants  of  numberless  kinds.  Continue  layering 
Carnations,  strike  cuttings,  and  prick  out  early-sown  seed- 
lings. In  the  greenhouse  everything  must  have  plenty  of 
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boards  being  used  for  this  purpose,  and  shifted  on  from 
row  to  row  as  required.  The  French  Breakfast,  a small, 
oval-shaped  Radish,  and  the  white  and  red  Turnip  varieties 
are  the  best  for  present  sowing.  The  Black  Spanish  is  a 
very  hardy  kind  for  standing  the  winter.  Sow  Turnips 
freely  now  wherever  there  is  vacant  ground.  Sow  a few 
^eds  of  Giant  Rocca  or  Tripoli  Onion  for  autumn  use. 
The  mam  supply  for  transplanting"  had  better  remain 
another  week  or  ten  days.  The  autumn-sown  Onions  are 
now  g’etting  ripe,  and  should  have  their  necks  bent 
down  to  ensure  perfect  ripening".  Open-air  Tomatoes  are 
making  rapid  growth ; they  are  showing  plenty  of  blossoms, 
but  v^nt  sunshine.  There  is  plenty  of  work  now  in  pinch- 
ing off  side-shoots.  The  Tomatoes  in  unheated  houses  are 
now  ripening  their  fruit.  With  me  Perfection  is  the  best 
variety,  though  Hackwood  Park,  so  far  as  regards  weight 
of  crop,  is  well  to  the  fore.  Liquid -manure  of  some  kind 
may  be  usefully  given  when  the  plants  require  water.  As 
soon  as  the  clusters  of  fruit  are  gathered  from  the  bottom 
of  the  plants  new  shoots  will  start  away,  which,  if  thinned 
out  and  well  trained  in,  will  throw  a good  second  crop  ; 
at  least,  this  will  happen  where  the  plants  are  strong  and 
free  from  disease.  Woodlice  in  Cu  umber-houses  and 
frames  must  be  trapped  and  destroyed.  Lift  all  early 
t'9tatoes  before  disease  manifests  itself,  and  plant  the  land 
with  something.  ^E.  Hobday, 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden, 

The  effect  of  the  recent  change  to  warmer  weather,  w 
share  of  sunshine,  will  soon  be  apparent  in 
increased  amount  of  bloom,  and,  consequently,  ga 
appearance  of  the  garden.  Now  is,  indeed^he  harvesi 
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water  or  liquid-manure  morning  and  evening  in  hot 
weather,  and  be  very  freely  ventilated  and  lightly  shaded. 
Pot  on  Chinese  Primulas  as  fast  as  possible.  B.  C.  R. 

Lilies  and.  snails. — L.  excelsum  and  L. 
candidum  seem  specially  attractive  to  snails, 
and  they  make  their  way  up  the  6-feet  long 
stems  of  the  former  night  after  night  till  hardly 
a blossom  escapes  them.  I find,  however,  that  it 
is  not  difficult  to  stop  them.  Get  a few  of  the 
thinnest  and  cheapest  zinc  labels  that  can  be 
bought,  rub  them  on  the  outer  side  with  greatly 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  a mixture  of 
vinegar  and  salt,  letting  no  drops  remain  to 
injure  the  plant,  and  then  curl  one  loosely  round 
each  flower-stem,  a foot  or  two  above  the 
ground.  The  stem-leaves  will  support  them, 
and  they  will  form  an  efficient  protection  to 
the  flowers.  The  following  species  and  varieties 
of  Lily  seem  unpalatable  to  snails,  who  rarely, 
in  my  garden  appear  to  touch  them  : L.  Marta- 
gon,  L.  Martagou  dalmaticum,  L.  pardalinum, 
and  L.  umbellatum.  On  the  other  hand,  snails 
are  so  desperately  fond  of  L.  tigrinum  splen- 
dens  that  I have  given  up  trying  to  grow  it,  and 
L.  candidum  is  saved  with  great  difficulty.  L. 
Harris!  is  not  much  attacked,  except  the  flowers, 
and  L.  chalcedonicum  also  escapes  with  little 
injury. — J.  0.,  Laughton. 

1177.— Registering  thermometers.— A spirit 
thermometer  should  never  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  as  the 
heat  is  sure  to  cause  the  spirit  to  evaporate  from  the  top 
of  the  column,  and  to  condense  at  the  end  of  the  tube, 
which,  of  course,  prevents  the  reading  from  being  correct, 
unless  the  amount  which  collects  be  made  to  rejoin  the 
column.— O.  S.  S. 


JAPANESE  ANEMONES. 

These  charming  Windflowers,  of  which  there 
are  at  least  three  distinct  kinds  at  present  in 
cultivation  in  our  gardens,  are  deservedly  great 
favourites  with  all  who  love  and  own  a garden, 
not  only  for  their  great  and  lasting  beauty,  but 
also  on  account  of  their  being  at  their  best 
during  the  late  summer  and  autumn  months,  a 
time  when  such  flowers  are  much  needed  to 
brighten  up  our  flower-beds  and  borders.  They 
are  absolutely  hardy,  and  may  be  planted  in  the 
most  exposed  situations  without  the  slightest 
fear  of  harm.  They  are  also  extremely  useful 
for  cutting,  and  would  he  very  useful  where 
there  is  a heavy  tax  in  this  direction.  The 
flowers,  which  are  of  good  substance,  last  a long 
time  in  water  in  warm  rooms,  and,  above  all, 
the  display  is  almost  certain  whether  the  season 
be  a dry  or  a wet  one.  The  type,  A.  japonica, 
is  perhaps  the  least  desirable  of  the  three, 
though  in  point  of  colour  and  free-flowering 
qualities  it  equals,  if  not  surpasses  the  other 
two.  It  is  a native  of  damp  woods  on  a large 
mountain  called  Rifune,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Niaho,  Japan,  and  was  first  introduced  to 
this  country  by  the  indefatigable  Fortune  while 
travelling  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
It  was  undoubtedly  a great  acquisition.  The 
only  fault  to  be  found  with  the  type  is  the 
ragged  appearance  of  the  flowers  when  fully 
open.  The  variety  called  hybrida,  said  to  have 
been  raised  at  Chiswick  between  the  Japan 
Anemone  and  the  nearly  allied  Himalayan  A. 
vitifolia,  produced  several  forms,  but  only  one 
seems  to  have  been  retained  in  gardens.  It  has 
Large  regular  flowers  of  a soft  pink  tint, 
and  is  one  of  the  handsomest  autumn  flowers  we 
grow.  There  is  another  variety  in  much  request 
called  Honorine  Jobert  (see  illustration),  said 
by  Frcebel  to  be  a sport  from  the  common 
type.  It  originated  in  the  garden  of  M.  Jobert, 
at  Verdun-sur-Meuse,  from  a tuft  of  the  old 
A.  japonica,  with  red  flowers.  From  this 
plant  a root-branch  produced  pure  - white 
flowers.  This  is  indeed  a handsome  variety, 
and  deserves  all  that  has  been  said  by  many 
writers  in  its  favour.  The  flowers  are  of  the 
purest  white,  of  good  substance,  well  carried 
above  the  ample  foliage,  and  last  for  many 
weeks  in  perfection.  The  great  beauty  of  these 
Japanese  Anemones  is  that  they  never  require 
a stake  or  any  support  whatever  to  mar  their 
perfect  form  and  symmetry.  This  is  no  small 
point  in  their  favour,  seeing  how  ridiculous 
plants  can  he  made  to  appear  when  supported 
by  young  saplings  thrice  the  strength  of  the 
stems  they  support.  These  three  forms  have 
now  been  naturalised  in  the  wild  garden,  and 
appear  as  much  at  home  as  our  own  native 
Windflower.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  planted  together, 
flowering,  as  they  do,  at  different  seasons,  and 
being  so  much  unlike  in  outward  appearance. 
They  will  not,  however,  stand  being  often  dis- 
turbed, and  are  never  better  than  when  left 
entirely  alone.  They  may  be  used  very  success- 
fully for  greenhouse  decoration,  simply  keeping 
a good  stock  in  the  reserve  garden,  and  when  in 
bud  choosing  those  only  that  give  greatest 
promise,  the  length  of  the  flowering  season  with 
a little  management  lasting  two  months.  Our 
woodcut  represents  a huge  group,  which,  indeed, 
is  the  only  way  this  plant  can  lie  seen  to  the 
best  advantage  and  fully  appreciated.  D. 


Big  flowers.— There  is  an  irrational  desire 
to  increase  the  size  of  many  flowers,  and  we 
have  only  to  look  into  the  ordinary  garden  to 
find  examples  of  this  kind  of  contortion.  One  of 
the  prettiest  things  that  have  suffered  in  this 
way  is  the  Petunia  ; the  most  free-blooming  and 
constant  of  summe-  flowers  is  spoilt  by  this 
absurd  desire  for  size.  The  huge  flimsy  blooms, 
too  heavy  to  support  themselves,  are  the  perfec- 
tion of  ugliness,  and  show  the  flower  in  a false 
light.  I saw  a bed  of  this  large-flowered 
strain  planted  out  in  a somewhat  exposed  posi- 
tion, where  the  Petunia  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions would  have  done  well,  but  the  thin,  weak 
blooms  could  not  withstand  the  wind  that  would 
have  unharmed  a strain  of  medium  size  and 
decided  colours.  The  African  Marigold  is  an- 
other case  in  point.  The  huge  globe-like  flowers 
are  as  ungraceful  as  it  has  been  possible  for  the 
florist  to  make  them,  and  yet  he  is  not  content 
even  with  this  extreme  and  unnatural  develop- 
ment, but  aims  at  still  further  “ improvement.” 
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It  is  the  same  with  the  Tlollyhoek,  Tuberous 
Begonia,  Chrysanthemum,  Pansy,  Balsam,  and 
many  another  garden  flower  ; all  are  in  danger 


ORCHIDS. 

THE  LION’S  TONGUE  MASDEVALLTA 
(M.  LEONTOGLOSSA). 

“ P.  McLeay  ” asks  me  to  tell  him  something 
of  the  history  of  this  species,  describe  its 
flowers,  and  details  of  its  culture.  In  other 
and  simpler  words,  my  friend  from  across  the 
border  wants  to  know  all  about  it.  This  is  a 
plant  which  has  long  been  known  to  science, 
and  was  named  by  Reichenbach  some  thirty-five 
years  ago.  He  records  it  as  one  of  Magener’s 
finds  in  Venezuela  ; but  it  was  not  until  some 
ten  or  twelve  years  later  that  it  was  introduced 
into  this  country  in  a living  state.  It  has 
leathery  lanceolate  leaves  of  a pale-green  colour, 
tinged  on  the  upper  side  more  or  less  with  deep 
purplish-mauve.  The  flowers  are  of  a medium 
size,  and  belong  to  the  coriace®  section  of  the 
family.  The  ground  colour  is  greenish-yellow, 
spotted  and  ribbed  with  dull  purple,  the  lip  is 
conspicuous,  tomentose,  spotted  with  rich- 
purple,  and  it  is  the  tongue-like  character  of 
this  organ  which  has  given  the  name  to  the 
species,  and  creates  a good  deal  of  the  interest 
which  attends  it.  It  is  a plant  which  does  not 
require  any  different  attention  or  treatment  to 
the  other  kinds  of  this  section,  but  it  likes 
shade  and  moisture  in  a cool-house.  It  should 
be  well  drained,  as  all  these  plants  require  to 
be  potted  in  peat-fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss. 
Treated  thus,  I believe,  all  will  be  well,  and 
“ Peter  McLeay  ” may  expect  to  see  the  Lion’s 
Tongue  poking  out  at  him  another  season. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


TREATMENT  OF  ODONTOGLOSSUMS. 

“ I am  disgusted  with  my  Odontoglossums.” 
This  is  the  opening  sentence  of  a letter  from 
“ Mathew  Blake  but  I have  the  consolation 
of  knowing  that  he  does  not  blame  me  for  his  un- 
happy frame  of  mind,  for  he  says  : “ Had  I kept 
them  cool  and  shady,  as  ‘ Matt.  Bramble  ’ has  so 
many  times  suggested,”  &c.  In  all  probability 
“ M.  Blake”  has  tried  to  grow  them  in  a house 
with  a southern  aspect,  keeping  them  with 
Cattleyas  and  other  stove-plants,  such  as 
Alarantas,  Dieffenbachias,  &c.  It  is  quite  useless 
trying  to  grow  Odontoglossums  in  such  a posi- 
tion. I have  even  seen  them  then  lose  all  their 
leaves,  and  the  bulbs  they  made  became  smaller 
by  degrees  and  beautifully  less,  and  they  speedily 
became  useless.  Now,  I can  only  reiterate  what 
I have  said  before,  that  this  is  a genus  of  Orchids 
which  delights  in  a low  temperature  and  shade 
from  the  sun,  and  this  cannot  be  afforded 
them  in  a better  position  than  is  to  be  obtained 
in  a house  with  a north  aspect — with  the  atmos- 
phere kept  in  a moist  condition,  and  with 
air  admitted  night  and  day.  Under  these  con- 
ditions I have  seen  some  of  the  very  best  and 
largest  of  the  plants  which  have  yet  been  grown 
in  this  country.  I can  only  therefore  blame 
“ M.  Blake  ” for  that,  knowing  what  I have  said 
so  frequently  in  these  pages,  he  was  led  away 
by  others,  or  his  own  fancy,  and  hence  the 
result.  Well,  he  is  open  to  admit  his  fault,  and 
now  he  must  get  back  again  to  my  system  for 
the  recovery  of  these  plants.  They  are  on  the 
high  road  to  perdition  now,  and  they  must  be 
saved,  if  possible,  from  utter  ruin.  I cannot  give 
more  information  unless  more  details  are  given. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


CATTLE Y A WAROCQUEANA. 

I AM  asked  by  a grower  of  Orchids  what  this 
plant  is.  Well,  all  I can  say  is  to  reiterate 
what  is  said  of  it  by  Mr.  Linden,  of  Brussels, 
who  has  imported  it.  He  says  it  is  of  distinct 
type,  but,  having  been  gathered  in  a new  and 
unexpected  locality  in  South  America,  and  a 
long  way  from  any  other  known  species  or 
variety,  it  may  be  a distinct  type.  Otherwise  it 
appears  to  me  from  the  description  that  it 
would  appear  to  be  a form  of  C.  gigas  or  C. 
Gaskelliana.  The  plant  is  said  to  have  sepals 
and  petals  of  a rich  rosy-violet,  more  or  less  dark, 
and  the  large  lip  deep  magenta-purple,  the  front 
lobe  bordered  with  white,  and  on  the  interior  are 
two  blotches  of  white  or  yellow.  This  descrip- 


tion of  colour  brings  to  my  mind  C.  gigas  or  C. 
Sanderiana ; but,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Linden,  who 
introduced  C.  gigas,  should  know  if  there  is 
any  varietal  distinction  before  offering  it  to 
the  public  under  a new  name,  and  I should 
certainly  advise  you  to  invest  in  a few  plants 
as  the  price  is  moderate.  The  plant  was  dis- 
covered bj'  Mr.  Bungeroth,  who  will  ever  be 
popular  amongst  Orchid  growers,  from  the 
great  beauty  Catasetum  Bungerothi,  which  has 
now  become  common  and  a great  favourite 
with  everyone.  I have  now  before  me  a 
beautiful  flower  of  this  species,  its  large,  rich 
ivory-white  flowers  having  no  equal. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM  THYRSIFLORUM. 

The  plant  from  which  “ A.  F.  T.  ” cut  the  spike 
he  sends  must  have  a very  enchanting  appear- 
ance, bearing  eleven  such  trusses  of  bloom.  He 
asks  if  it  should  be  potted,  but  does  not  give  the 
slightest  intimation  of  its  condition,  for,  although 
not  potted  for  two  years  or  more,  the  plant  may 
be  in  a very  good  condition,  and  its  flowering 
state  this  season  would  indicate  that  it  is  so. 
Still,  it  will  be  well  to  remove  some  of  the  old 
soil  from  the  upper  part  and  replace  with  fresh 
peat-fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss.  The  drainage, 
doubtless,  is  all  right,  and  perhaps  from  the 
time  you  name  the  plant  now  has  fixed  itself 
firmly  to  the  pot,  and  therefore  do  not  attempt 
to  take  it  out  of  the  pot  or  basket  in  which  you 
have  it.  I am  much  of  opinion  that  many  of 
the  plants  which  do  not  get  established  in  our 
gardens,  both  of  this  and  other  species,  fail  from 
over-potting  and  too  much  soil  about  their  roots. 
As  a rule,  this  species  blooms  annually  ; but  if 
you  only  get  it  bi-annually  such  a display  is 
worth  waiting  for,  I should  imagine.  I am  of 
opinion  that  at  this  season  is  the  proper  time  for 
it  to  flower,  those  plants  which  bloom  early  in 
the  year  being  out  of  season.  It  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Dendrobiums,  but, 
like  all  the  densiflorum  section,  to  which  this 
is  a near  relative,  it  does  not  remain  long  in 
beauty.  M.att.  Bramble. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  SUPERBIENS. 

I AM  in  receipt  of  an  excellent  form  of  this  plant 
from  “J.  C.  D.,”  who  says  it  is  an  Ilatien 
variety.  Now,  I cannot  understand  where  all 
these  special  varieties  have  come  from.  The 
Messrs.  Veitch,  after  whom  the  plant  was  first 
named,  and  under  which  name  it  is  still,  perhaps, 
better  known  in  English  gardens,  state  that  two 
plants  only  have  ever  been  introduced  of  it,  and 
that  propagation  has  brought  about  all  the  speci- 
mens which  are  now  to  be  found  in  collections. 
The  late  Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting,  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  first  introducers  of  the 
plant  ; and  the  second  importation  was  from 
Lobb’s  collection  on  Mount  Ophir.  Lobb,  it 
appears,  found  it  growing  amongst  and  with 
C.  barbatum,  and  to  which  section  I believe  it 
to  belong,  although  I do  not  think  it  to  have 
originated  from  this  species.  I am  very  much 
inclined  to  think  the  plant  a hybrid,  but,  if  so, 
it  is  curious  that  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
produce  an  artificially-raised  Cypripedium  like 
it.  It  is  a magnificent  species,  especially  when 
like  the  flower  now  before  me.  My  only  way  of 
solving  this  variation  in  the  size  and  in  the  rich- 
ness of  its  spotting  being  from  cultivation,  and 
this,  I fancy,  is  the  only  explanation  to  be  given 
for  it.  This  species,  undoubtedly,  is  one  of  those 
kinds  which  must  always  have  a place  reserved 
for  it,  even  amongst  the  most  select  of  Lady’s 
Slippers.  Matt.  Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  LINDLEYANUM. 

In  all  probability  this  is  the  name  of  the  flowers 
sentby  “G.  Wilson.”  It  may  perhaps  by  some  be 
called  a form  of  0.  Coradinei,  but  this  again  by 
some  authorities  is  reduced  to  a variety  of 
Lindleyanum,  although  in  this  view  I do  not 
coincide ; but  your  flowers  have  to  me  the 
general  appearance  of  the  last-named  species. 
You  may  think  it  a charming  flower,  but  only 
recently  having  started  Orchid  culture  you 
would  naturally  be  satisfied  with  the  progress 
made.  Perhaps  this  is  the  first  plant  you  have 
flowered.  I myself  look  upon  it  as  the  most 
inferior  species  yet  discovered,  and  should 
advise  you  to  part  with  it  to  make  room  for 
something  that  will  make  you  a better  show, 
and  give  you  some  heart  to  grow  Orchids.  If 
you  grow  only  these  kinds  you  will  never  have 


a house  of  bloom  worthy  to  ask  anyone  to  see. 
Such  plants  as  O.  crispum,  O.  triumphans,  O. 
Pescatorei,  O.  grande,  0.  luteo-purpureum,  O. 
Halli,  and  many  others  would  make  a fine  dis- 
play, and  would  last  for  weeks  in  full  beauty, 
and  they  would  grow  equally  as  cool  as  the  kind 
sent.  Moreover,  such  kinds  would  enable  the 
grower  to  present  a nice  coat-flower  to  a gentle- 
man, or  a shoulder-spray  to  a young  lady 
worthy  the  acceptance  of  the  most  fastidious  in 
flowers,  which  0.  Lindleyanum  would  never  do  ; 
and  I cannot  understand  why  such  a man  as  the 
late  Dr.  Lindley  could  have  allowed  his  name  to 
become  associated  with  such  a miserable  and 
wretched  plant.  Matt.  Bramble. 

THB  KITOHBN  GARDEN. 

AUTUMN  CUCUMBERS. 

Where  Cucumbers  are  grown  under  high 
pressure,  and  failing  plants  are  removed  before 
spider  becomes  troublesome,  about  now  is  a 
good  time  to  make  a sowing  of  Telegraph  for 
giving  a full  supply  of  fruit  up  to  Christmas. 
Although  light,  compact,  and  efficiently-heated 
compartments  are  essential  to  the  growth  of 
good  fruit  after  September,  hot-water-pipes  up 
to  that  date  will  not  be  needed.  Indeed,  where 
good  fermenting  material — be  it  leaves  alone, 
leaves  and  manure  mixed,  or  tan — can  be  ob 
tained,  the  pipes  then,  even,  should  only  be  em- 
ployed as  supplementary  heat-producers.  The 
best  plants  can  be  raised  in  a single  light  frame, 
placed  upon  a manure-bed  with  good  back  and 
front  linings,  the  ammonia  from  which  will 
ensure  freedom  from  insects,  short-jointed 
growth,  and  an  abundance  of  feeders.  They 
should  neither  be  plunged  nor  stopped,  but 
placed  thinly  on  a hard  floor  of  ashes  or  old 
tan,  and,  given  plenty  of  pot-room,  they  must 
be  kept  steadily  progressing  until  the  pit  is 
ready  for  them.  As  this,  in  all  probability, 
will  have  been  occupied  by  Melons,  a thorough 
scrubbing  and  cleansing  will  be  necessary  for 
the  removal  of  red-spider,  when  fermenting 
material  must  be  made  the  prime  heat-producing 
factor. 

Very  narrow  pits,  with  an  inactive  pipe 
lying  at  the  bottom  and  well-buried  in  rubble, 
answer  best,  always  provided  the  plants  are  not 
too  near  the  pipes  from  which  top  heat  later  on 
will  be  obtained  ; but,  lacking  this  convenience, 
the  planks  may  be  placed  on  edge,  18  inches 
apart,  right  along  the  centre  of  the  pit,  to 
form  a trough  for  the  reception  of  the  compost. 
This  trough  should  be  extra  well-drained, 
sodded  over.  Grass  side  downwards,  and  com- 
pletely imbedded  back  and  front  by  fermenting 
material.  The  best  compost  is  rough  turf,  lime 
rubble,  burnt  refuse,  a dash  of  soot,  and  bone- 
dust,  and,  considering  that  the  stems  can  be 
earthed  up  to  any  extent,  it  need  not  be  more 
than  9 inches  deep  to  start  with.  As  the 
plants  will  grow  very  fast  through  August 
and  September,  and  extension-training  is  most 
simple  and  profitable,  they  should  have  not 
less  than  30  square  feet  of  trellis  each  to  allow 
for  their  full  development.  Anyone  who  has 
tried  close  planting  and  failed  will  do  well  to 
give  the  plants  more  room,  to  avoid  the  use  of 
animal-manure,  and  try  extension-training.  By 
extension-training  it  must  not  be  assumed  that 
stopping  may  be  entirely  dispensed  with.  On 
the  contrary,  the  leaders  must  be  pinched  when 
they  have  traversed  two-thirds  of  the  trellis, 
the  side-shoots  at  the  second  leaf,  the  laterals 
at  the  first  joint  beyond  the  fruit,  until  the  whole 
of  the  allotted  space  is  covered.  As  the  plants 
grow  and  the  roots  rise  to  the  surface,  more 
rough,  turfy-compost  must  be  added,  little  and 
often,  until  the  trough  is  quite  full,  but  nothing 
in  the  way  of  stimulants  will  be  needed  until 
they  get  into  full  bearing.  Pure,  tepid  water 
must  be  given  in  abundance,  and  weak  soot- 
water  may  be  freely  used  for  syringing  purposes, 
especially  when  sun-heat  favours  closing  early, 
and  running  up  to  a temperature  of  90  degs. 
To  many  people  a Cucumber  is  a Cucumber,  but 
if  I mistake  not,  a fruit  that  is  grown  quickly 
and  cut  under  full  size  is  as  superior  in  its  way 
as  a good  Melon  is  over  a bad  one.  To  ensure 
this  sweet,  crisp  quality  the  bottom-heat  must 
be  maintained  by  frequent  renovation,  gross 
manure  as  a mulch  must  be  avoided,  and  the 
health  of  the  plants  preserved  by  inside  cleanli- 
ness and  liberal  ventilation. 

Old  plants  in  pits,  frames,  and  houses  which 
have  been  a long  time  in  bearing  will  now  begin 
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to  show  signs  of  a falling  off  in  the  quality  of 
the  fruit,  no  matter  how  well  they  may  have 
been  fed  and  syringed.  If  others  are  coming 
on  to  take  their  place,  the  shortest  route,  a 
clean  bill  of  health,  is  uprooting,  cleansing,  and 
replanting,  as  I have  just  suggested.  If  this 
course  is  impracticable,  their  vigour  may  be 
improved,  if  not  quite  restored,  by  cutting  over, 
by  baring  the  roots  and  top-dressing  with  fresh 
turf  and  bone-dust,  by  feeding  with  tepid  liquid 
and  copious  syringing.  The  removal  of  all  the 
fruit  and  old  foliage  in  a house  at  one  time  is 
not  absolutely  necessary,  but  it  is  the  best 
course,  as  insect  pests  and  mildew,  which  travel 
quickly,  by  this  means  are  got  rid  of.  To  carry 
out  this  mode  of  resuscitation,  the  bottom-heat 
should  be  made  sharp  by  renovation  with  fresh 
fermenting  leaves,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  house 
close  and  moist,  slight  shading  for  a few  days 
may  be  resorted  to.  If  insecticides  are  used  a 
weak  solution  of  soft-soap  and  sulphur  syringed 
over  the  walls  and  trellis,  especially  from  the 
outside,  will  effect  much  good  ; or,  the  roof 
being  fixed,  the  foliage  may  be  cleansed  by  dip- 
ping. Late  in  the  evening  is  the  best  time  to 
apply  insecticides,  and  the  roof  should  be  well 
shaded  before  the  sun  strikes  it  on  the  following 
morning.  M. 

SUMMER  AND  WINTER  SPINACH. 
When  only  the  ordinary  round-seeded  or 
summer  Spinach  is  sown,  the  supply  not  unfre- 
quently  fails  long  before  July  has  expired,  and 
for  this  reason  alone  the  Victoria  or  Improved 
Round,  and  which  I believe  to  be  synonymous 
with  Vilmorin’s  new  Long  Standing,  ought  to 
be  more  generally  grown,  for  not  only  is  it  very 
much  superior  to  the  ordinary  round-seeded, 
but  it  remains  in  a serviceable  state  upwards  of 
three  weeks  longer.  It  is  late  in  running  to 
seed,  and  even  after  the  stems  have  run  up  con- 
siderably it  is  possible  to  gather  a quantity  of 
medium -sized  leaves  from  them,  these  being 
much  preferred  to  the  tops  of  New  Zealand 
Spinach  (see  cut),  a very  useful  kind,  however, 
the  seed  of  which  may  be  sown  where  the  plants 
are  to  stand  in  May,  in  good,  open,  and  rich 
ground,  and  they  will  then  continue  to 
yield  a supply  of  leaves  during  the  whole 
summer,  requiring  hardly  any  attention.  This 
Spinach  is  especially  useful  in  very  hot, 
dry  seasons.  The  Victoria  or  Long  Stand- 
ing ought  then  to  quite  supersede  the  old 
form  lor  the  summer  crops,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  a trial  for  autumn  sowing.  It 
will  be  sown  extensively  here,  and  I see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  prove  hardy 
and  otherwise  maintain  its  superiority  during 
the  winter.  The  Giant  Viroflay  (see  cut) 
requires  a plentiful  supply  of  nutriment  and  is 
well  adapted  for  gardens  that  have  been  well 
cared  for  and  with  well  enriched  soil.  Large 
Prickly-seeded  or  Winter  Spinach  has  long  been 
the  favourite  for  autumn  or  rather  late  summer 
sowing,  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  neither 
hardier  nor  more  serviceable  than  the  ordinary 
round-seeded  Dutch.  Those,  therefore,  who 


rate  till  very  hot  weather  sets  in.  It  is  quite  a 
“ catch  crop,”  and  the  usual  position  assigned  it 
is  mid-way  between  rows  of  Peas,  the  seed  being 
sown  as  often  as  that  of  the  latter.  Winter 
Spinach,  however,  requires  very  different  treat- 
ment. Not  only  must  this  be  sown  in  a good 
open  position,  but  I find  that  the  soil  must  un- 
dergo a sweetening  or  pulverising  process  before 
the  seed  is  committed  to  it.  At  the  present 
time  a fairly  large  breadth  of  ground  intended 
for  Spinach  is  the  only  vacant  quarter  in  the 
garden,  and  nothing  has  been  grown  on  it  since 
it  was  cleared  of  spring  Broccoli.  Being  given 
a moderate  dressing  of  stable  manure  in  pre- 
ference to  the  colder  farmyard  manure,  and  laid 
up  roughly  to  all  weathers,  it  first  became  as 
hard  as  the  road,  and  then  when  well  soaked 
with  rain  it  crumbled  to  pieces  at  the  touch  of  a 
fork.  A fortnight  ago  the  surface  was  lightly 
forked  over,  and  it  has  since  been  stirred  with 
flat  hoes.  About  the  first  week  in  August  a 
liberal  dressing  of  soot  and  lime  will  be  applied 
and  well  hoed  in  preparatory  to  sowing  the 
bulk  of  the  seed.  This  may  seem  a lot  of 
trouble  to  take  with  the  ground,  especially  to 
those  who  experience  no  great  difficulty  in  pre- 
serving the  young  plants,  but  we  are,  or  shall  be, 
repaid  for  our  trouble. 

Good  summer  cultivation  not  only  ensures  a 
good  seed-bed,  but  it  also  rids  the  soil  of 
various  insect  pests  that  prey  on  either  the 
tops,  stems,  or  roots  of  the  plants.  Were  we  to 
sow  Spinach  in  close  succession  to  some  other 
crop,  the  ground  would  be  lumpy  and  insect- 
infested,  and  the  consequence  would  be  the  loss 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  plants  before  they 
attained  a serviceable  size.  In  any  case,  it  is 
advisable  to  sow  seed  in  quantity.  If  all  comes 
up  evenly  and  few  subsequent  losses  occur,  so 
much  the  better  ; but  on  the  other  hand,  if 
many  gaps  are  observable,  these  can  be  made 
good  by  transplanting  from  some  of  the  outside 
rows  that  are  broken  up  for  the  purpose,  and  in 
the  end  a good  bed  of  Spinach  may  result. 
Some  err  in  sowing  too  little  seed,  others  in  not 
taking  sufficient  trouble  in  preparing  the  ground, 
and  still  more  in  being  too  late  in  what  they  do. 
Much  naturally  depends  upon  the  state  of  the 
ground,  or  whether  in  a well-warmed  state 
owing  to  the  summer  being  hot,  and  also  upon 
the  weather  that  follows  upon  sowing.  As  a 
rule,  the  first  important  sowing  should  be  made 
not  later  than  the  first  week  in  August,  and 
another  a fortnight  later.  There  is  little 
danger  of  the  plants  being  too  forward  from  the 
first  sowing  ; but  it  is  always  advisable  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,  and  this  rarely  happens  if  the 
principal  or  only  sowing  is  delayed  till  the  end 
of  August  or  early  in  September. 

The  ground  ought  to  be  moderately  rich  and 
thoroughly  broken  down,  surface  dressings  of 
soot  and  lime,  as  already  alluded  to,  being  freely 
applied  and  hoed  in.  Rather  shallow  drills 
should  be  drawn  not  less  than  12  inches  apart, 
and  if  the  sowing  is  not  long  deferred  15  inches 
is  not  too  much.  If  at  all  dry  the  drills  ought 
to  be  well  moistened  just  prior  to  sowing  the 


Giant  Viroflay  Spinach. 


may  have  a quantity  of  the  latter  in  stock  may 
well  sow  it  either  in  preference  to  or  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Prickly-seeded,  and  it  will  not  be 
the  fault  of  the  variety  if  a failure  occurs. 
Where  a considerable  variety  of  choice  vege- 
tables is  required  daily  throughout  the  winter  a 
Good  supply  of  Spinach  is  well-nigh  indis- 
pensable. In  many  gardens  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  secure  a good  breadth  of  winter  Spinach,  but 
in  every  case  the  attempt  should  be  made,  as  it 
is  very  certain  its  value  as  a vegetable  is  fully 
appreciated  in  every  establishment.  Summer 
Spinach  can  be  grown  almo.st  anyhow,  at  any 


seed  thinly  and  evenly,  this  being  covered  with 
fine  soil,  brought,  if  need  be,  from  the  frame- 
ground.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  dust  over 
the  seedlings  with  soot  and  lime  to  preserve  them 
from  slugs,  but  as  a rule  their  principal  enemies 
are  grubs,  that  prey  on  the  underground  stems. 
These  are  not  easily  dislodged,  prevention,  as 
usual,  being  better  than  cure.  Frequently  hoe- 
ing among  the  rows  and  stirring  the  soil  between 
the  plants  with  a pointed  stick  destroys  a good 
many  of  them,  and  also  encourages  a more  rapid 
growth  of  the  plants.  The  seedlings  ought  to  be 
only  lightly  thinned  out  at  first,  to  prevent  I 


undue  crowding,  and  eventually  left  about 
6 inches  apart.  If  there  are  any  gaps  in  the 
rows  some  of  the  thinnings,  when  of  good  size, 
may  be  dibbled  out  where  they  occur,  and  not 
unfrequently  these  thrive  equally  as  w’ell  as 
those  undisturbed.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
season  it  is  not  advisable  to  gather  the  leaves  too 
closely,  as  this  has  a weakening  effect ; and,  be- 
sides, they  may  be  more  in  demand  later  on,  or 
when  little  growth  is  going  on.  W. 


AUTUMN-SOWN  ONIONS. 
Autumn-sown  Onions  are  usually  the  largest 
and  mildest  in  flavour,  but,  unfortunately,  do 
not  keep  neaily  so  well  as  those  obtained  by 


New  Zealand  Spinach. 


sowing  in  the  spring.  The  white-skinned 
varieties  especially  are  very  mild,  and  ought  to 
be  more  often  served  as  a vegetable  than  they 
are,  and  even  the  red  or  coloured  varieties  gener- 
ally might  well  be  used  for  other  purposes  than 
flavouring  soups  or  mixing  with  stuffing  ingre- 
dients. Of  the  white-skinned  varieties  the 
pretty  little  Queen,  a synonym  of  which  is  the 
small  white  Barletta  (Vilmorin),  is  much  the 
quickest  in  bulbing,  and  ought  to  be  freely  sown 
in  the  autumn  or  in  heat  in  the  spring,  early. 
The  Wliite  Lisbon  is  largely  grown  in  the  open 
fields,  but  I have  repeatedly  found  the  White 
Naples  to  be  earlier  in  bulbing  and  also  of  better 
form.  The  last-named  is  the  best  that  can  be 
grown  for  exhibiting  at  May  or  June  shows. 
Giant  Madeira,  Flat  Italian,  and  Mammoth 
White  Italian  are  all  more  or  less  distinct  forms 
of  the  White  Tripoli,  the  last-named  being 
rather  the  finest.  All  attain  a great  size  under 
good  cultivation,  and  are  the  best  for  including 
in  collections  of  vegetables  during  July  and  the 
early  part  of  August.  These,  again,  are  excel- 
lent when  either  baked  or  boiled  and  served  up 
whole  with  the  usual  accompaniments.  The 
quickest  to  mature  among  the  coloured  varieties 
is  the  Golden  Queen,  this,  in  all  but  colour, 
resembling  the  White  Queen.  Giant  Rocca, 
red  skin,  and  Lemon  Rocca  both  attain  a good 
size,  and  are  also  very  heavy  ; consequently  are 
the 

Best  for  exhibition  where  weight  is  the 
principal  consideration,  and  they  also  keep 
better  than  any  other  variety  yet  mentioned. 
The  Globe  form  of  Tripoli  is  also  heavy  and  a 
fairly  good  keeper.  Although  Tripolis  have 
long  held  the  monopoly,  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  are  hardier  or  better  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose than  any  of  the  White  Spanish,  Brown 
Globe,  or  other  types  usually  sown  in  the  spring 
only.  If  any  of  the  superior  sorts  of  White 
Spanish,  such  as  Banbury,  Reading,  Giant  Zit- 
tau,  Rousham  Park,  and  Anglo-white  Spanish, 
are  sown  in  August,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Tripolis,  the  plants  will  survive  through  the 
winter  equally  as  well,  and  if  duly  transplanted 
to  a rich  bed  of  soil  will  attain  a much  larger  size 
and  mature  earlier  than  is  the  case  when  spring- 
raised.  The  one  great  drawback  to  this  system 
of  raising  White  Spanish  Onions  in  the  autumn 
is  the  fact  that  under  high  cultivation  the  bulbs 
are  subsequently  apt  to  become  malformed,  and 
in  particular  are  hollow  underneath,  in  this  re- 
spect resembling  the  common  white  Tripoli.  This, 
however,  ean  be  avoided  to  a certain  extent  by 
transplanting  to  moderately  rich  land  only,  this 
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being  made  extra  firm,  the  use  of  liquid-manures 
being  also  avoided.  Bulbs  thus  raised  cannot 
honestly  be  exhibited  in  the  classes  for  spring- 
sown  Onions,  but  the  plan  perhaps  partakes  no 
more  of  trickery  than  does  raising  the  plants  in 
heat  early  in  the  year,  or  during  January  and 
February,  the  bulbs  obtained  from  these  being 
admitted  as  spring  sown.  Some  of  the  presum- 
ably spring  as  well  as  autumn-sown  Onions  are 
sometimes  obtained  by  planting  in  the  spring 
tiny,  well-ripened  bulbs  that  had  been  obtained 
by  sowing  seed  in  the  May  previous  on  hard, 
poor  ground,  where  they  will  bulb  early  and 
ripen  oil’  sufficiently  well  to  keep  through  the 
winter.  In  some  few  instances  Tripoli  Onion 
seed  is  sown  late  in  July,  but,  as  a rule,  the  first 
or  second  week  in  August  is  quite  early  enough, 
moderately  strong  plants  being  the  best  for 
transplanting  in  the  following  spring.  The 
white  Spanish  varieties  may  well  be  sown  in 
warm  localities  as  late  as  the  third  week  in 
August,  as  the  smaller,  comparatively,  these  are 
when  transplanted  the  greater  the  likelihood  of 
well-formed  bulbs  resulting.  If  a supply  of 
Onions  is  wanted  early  in  the  spring  the  seed 
may  then  be  sown  on  a well-enriched  yet  firm, 
sunny  border  where  those  left  after  the  thin- 
ning out  and  transplanting  have  been  done  will 
mature,  or  attain  a serviceable  size  early  in  the 
spring.  As  a rule,  a good  open  position,  the  soil 
being  duly  manured,  dug,  and  made  as  fine  and 
firm  as  possible  before  the  seed  is  sown,  answers 
very  well.  The  rows  for  the  strong  growers 
should  in  this  case  be  drawn  twelve  inches  apart, 
and  for  the  Queen,  or  small  Silver-skin  family, 
nine  inches  apart  is  ample.  I usually  raise  my 
stock  of  plants  in  single  rows,  midway  between 
newly-planted  Strawberries.  Here  they  grow 
sturdily,  and  unless  the  Strawberries  are  extra 
vigorous  there  is  no  reason  why  a portion  of  the 
Onions  should  not  be  left  to  mature  where 
raised.  The  firm  rich  ground  accorded  Straw- 
berries suits  Onions  admirably,  and  in  any  case 
the  position,  seeing  how  closely  all  gardens  are, 
or  ought  to  be,  cropped  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
is  most  convenient. 

Drills  fob  Oniox-seed  should  not  be  more 
than  one  inch  in  depth,  and  if  at  all  dry  ought 
to  be  watered  when  opened,  and  before  the  seed 
is  sown  and  covered,  or  otherwise  it  may  be  a 
long  time  before  it  germinates.  Sow  thinly  and 
cover  with  fine  soil.  There  are  few  enemies  to 
young  Onion  plants  other  than  worms,  and  if  these 
are  found  to  be  drawing  the  plants  under,  the 
ground  must  be  frequently  trampled  and  dressed 
with  soot  and  lime  occasionally.  Where  the 
plants  are  at  all  crowded  it  is  advisable  to  thin 
out  lightly,  and  the  only  other  attention  needed 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  consists  in 
occasionally  cleaning  or  surface  hoeing.  Not 
till  the  ground  that  has  been  heavily  manured 
and  deeply  dug,  especially  for  the  Onions,  is  in 
good  working  order  should  the  transplanting  be 
done  in  the  spring,  as  it  is  of  importance  that 
it  be  made  as  firm  as  possible  without  causing 
it  to  clog  together  badly.  Soot  ought  always 
to  be  freely  used  on  ground  intended  for  Onions, 
and  more  applied  when  they  are  growing,  this 
acting  as  a powerful  fertiliser,  and  also  proving 
obnoxious  to  the  Onion-maggot.  More  room  is 
often  given  Tripoli  Onions  than  they  really 
need.  The  rows  may  be  12  inches  apart,  a 
distance  of  6 inches  dividing  the  plants  in 
the  rows,  but  if  extra  large  bulbs  are  required, 
the  stronger  growers  may  be  allowed  another 
3 inches.  The  Queens  need  not  be  transplanted, 
and  may  be  left  rather  thickly  on  the  ground, 
numerous  small  bulbs,  about  2 inches  in  diameter, 
being  most  serviceable.  When 

Transplanting  I open  shallow  drills,  spread 
the  roots  of  the  carefully-lif ted  Onions  in  these, 
and  cover  firmly  with  fine  soil.  If  extra  pains 
are  taken  in  harvesting  the  bulbs,  the  red  and 
yellow-skinned  varieties  will  keep  to  mid- 
winter. The  white-skinned  varieties  always 
keep  badly.  All  should  be  taken  off  the  ground 
directly  the  tops  die  down  or  the  roots  perish, 
and  if  the  weather  is  too  wet  to  permit  of  the 
bulbs  ripening  well  on  mats  or  dry  boards,  they 
ought  to  be  placed  on  dry  shelves  under  glass  to 
become  properly  matured.  W.  Iggulden. 

New  dwarf  Pea  William  Hurst.— 

Dwarf  Peas  that  produce  large  pods  and  large 
Peas  are  now  in  great  favour  ; in  fact,  they 
promise  to  supersede  the  taller  growers  to  a 
very  large  extent,  as  I find  that  the  market 
growers  are  cultivating  these  sorts  largely,  and 


wliat  the}'  patronise  is,  as  a rule,  of  the  best  as 
far  as  the  returns  for  outlay  are  concerned. 
A friend  of  mine,  who  has  cultivated  this  new 
Pea  extensively  this  season,  speaks  highly  of  it 
as  a good  cropper,  and  although  tlie  seed  was 
expensive  the  outlay  was  fully  justified  by  the 
results,  for  the  enormous  quantity  gathered 
from  a small  area  would  not  be  credited  by  any- 
one who  had  not  seen  the  crop  in  some  stage  of 
its  growth.  Certainly  the  season  was  remark- 
ably favourable  for  continuous  bearing,  but  not 
more  so  for  this  than  for  other  varieties,  and  I 
can  confidently  state  that  for  amateurs  with 
limited  space,  who  need  Peas  that  will  grow 
without  the  expense  and  trouble  of  sticks,  that 
there  is  no  kind  in  cultivation  that  is  likely  to  be 
so  largely  grown  when  better  known  than 
William  Hurst. — James  Groom,  Gosport. 

Carrots  destroyed  by  worms.— All  ray  Carrots 
last  year  were  killed  by  worms,  and  this  year  I sowed  the 
seed  in  a good  layer  of  wood-ashes,  and,  so  far,  they  appear 
to  be  in  perfectly  good  condition. — Bbta. 

130S.— Making  Asparagus  and  Sea- 

kalc-bsds. — In  the  sense  as  commonly  under- 
stood, there  is  no  necessity  to  make  either 
Asparagus  or  Seakale-beds.  Good,  deep  culti- 
vation and  liberal  manuring  there  must  be. 
When  this  has  been  satisfactorily  carried  out, 
set  out  the  Asparagus  in  shallow  trenches,  3 feet 
from  row  to  row,  and  18  inches  from  plant  to 
plant.  If  very  fine  produce  is  desired  these 
distances  may  be  increased.  The  fact  is  this — 
there  is  no  more  reason  why  Asparagus,  which 
is  a fen-plant,  should  be  set  up  on  a bed  than  a 
Cabbage,  Potato,  or  any  other  vegetable.  Those 
who  are  going  into  Asparagus  culture  on  a large 
scale  are  ignoring  the  old  bed  system,  and  wisely 
so  ; it  is  too  cumbrous  and  expensive.  As  re- 
gards Seakale,  when  it  is  forced  on  the  ground 
it  may  be  necessary  to  group  it  in  beds,  three 
plants  in  a triangular  group,  just  suitable  for 
the  Seakale  pot  to  cover.  If  the  ground  is  laid 
out  in  4 J- feet  beds,  there  will  be  room  for  two 
rows  of  pots,  and  the  groups  should  be  2 feet 
apart  from  centre  to  centre.  Where  the  roots 
are  taken  up  to  force,  they  will  be  better 
planted  in  rows  18  inches  and  1 foot  apart 
in  the  rows.  The  best  position  is  an  open, 
exposed  one.  Asparagus  is  best  raised  from 
seeds  at  home,  if  one  can  wait ; if  plants 
must  be  purchased,  obtain  them  as  near  home 
as  possible.  I purchased  two  lots  of  plants  last 
spring.  One  lot  was  obtained  near,  and  the 
other  came  from  a distance.  The  last  nearly  all 
failed  to  grow  ; the  roots  had  got  dried  in 
transit.  Seakale  roots  suffer  less  from  exposure  ; 
but  even  with  these  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  root- 
cuttings  in  March  or  April,  and  grow  the  crowns 
at  home  ; or  seeds  may  be  sown  in  March  or 
April  to  raise  a stock  to  begin  with.  The  best 
time  to  plant  Asparagus  is  in  April,  after  the 
growth  is  through  the  ground.  I have  planted 
home-raised  plants  later. — E.  H. 

1232.— Watering  Tomatoes.— “ J.  M.” 
asks  whether  Tomatoes  require  watering  on  the 
foliage  when  the  fruit  is  setting,  or  only  at  the 
roots  ? My  advice  is  never  to  wet  the  foliage  at 
all,  as  a dry  season,  with  the  minimum  rainfall, 
and  maximum  of  sunheat,  are  the  ones  when 
Tomatoes  come  to  perfection  out-of-doors,  and 
the  conditions  at  present  are  as  unfavourable  as 
well  could  be  ; therefore,  make  the  most  of 
those  under  glass  by  keeping  as  dry  a tempera- 
ture as  possible,  and  if  the  dread  mildew  puts 
in  an  appearance  dust  with  black  powdered 
sulphur.  As  regards  watering  at  the  root,  there 
are  very  diverse  opinions  as  to  the  quantity  they 
require.  A market  grower  recently  told  me  that 
he  had  not  watered  his  Tomatoes  for  two  months ; 
but,  like  other  extreme  cases,  this  requires  care- 
fully looking  into,  for  I found  that  his  were 
planted  in  a large  bed  of  rich  soil,  with  manure 
under  that,  so  that  they  would  not  suffer  from 
drought  for  a long  time  ; but  if  they  had  been 
in  pots  or  shallow  boxes  they  would  have  been 
dead  long  before  that  space  of  time  had  elapsed. 
My  idea  is  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
flag  for  want  of  water,  or  even  have  it  applied 
if  the  soil  is  damp ; but  only  experience  can 
determine  how  long  any  given  lot  of  plants  may 
be  left  without  water  ; but  it  may  help  those 
who  have  little  experience  to  guide  them  to 
know  that  in  a season  like  this,  when  the  atmos- 
phere is  so  continuously  charged  with  moisture, 
that  the  Tomato  will  thrive  in  soil  that  is  too 
dry  for  most  of  our  garden  crops,  as  the  leaves 
appear  to  imbibe  a deal  of  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere  at  night,  so  that  it  is  safer  to  let  them 


remain  drier  at  the  root  in  a dull,  sunless  season 
like  this  than  if  the  sun  were  shining  brightly 
every  day  ; but  if  there  is  not  moisture  enough 
in  the  soil,  the  fruit  must  of  necessity  be  light, 
as  water  enters  as  largely  into  the  composition  of 
Tomatoes  as  of  other  vegetables. — J.  G.  H. 

As  a rule.  Tomatoes  should  not  be 

watered  overhead  at  any  time,  a fairly 
dry  atmosphere  being  most  desirable.  I 
like  to  sprinkle  them  over  occasionally  for  a 
time  after  having  been  planted  out,  especi- 
ally if  the  weather  proves  bright  and  dry,  in 
order  to  “keep  them  up”  or  prevent  flagging, 
and  give  them  a good  start.  In  very  dry,  hot 
weather  in  July  and  August  the  blooms  will 
sometimes  drop  for  want  of  moisture,  especially 
in  a naturally  dry  house,  and  then  a nice  over- 
head shower  once  or  twice  a day  will  do  good  ; 
but  the  general  rule  is  to  keep  the  foliage  dry. 
— B.  C.  R.  ■ 

1245.— Stimulants  for  Cacumbars.— 

Certainly  ; almost  anything  will  do — an  infusion 
of  horse  or  sheep’s  manure  (not  too  strong), 
soot-water,  guano,  sewage,  or  whatever  may  be 
most  handy.  Half  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  a gallon 
of  water,  and  applied  in  the  usual  way  when 
required,  is  also  an  excellent  stimulant, 
encouraging  root-action  and  imparting  a healthy 
deep-green  hue  to  the  foliage,  an  effect  which 
soot-water  also  produces.  Do  not  rely  too  much 
on  any  one  thing,  but  vary  the  nature  of  the 
manure  as  much  as  possible.  Soot-water  should 
be  only  just  coloured — not  inky — and  guano^ 
water  not  much  stronger  ; weak  and  often  is  the 
safest  rule  to  go  by. — B.  C.  R. 

1231 . — Saving^Cucumber-seeds.  —The 

best  way  to  ensure  good  “ seedy  ” fruit  is  to 
fertilise  the  blossoms  when  expanded,  and  mark 
those  operated  on.  Then,  if  the  fruit  swells  up 
at  the  end  or  “ nose,”  as  it  is  almost  sure  to  do, 
it  will  be  found  to  contain  plenty  of  fertile  seed. 
Let  it  hang  upon  the  plant  until  fully  ripe  and 
yellow,  exposing  it  to  the  sun  rather  freely  towards 
the  autumn,  and  when  commencing  to  shrivel 
cut  it  open,  scrape  or  wash  out  the  seeds,  dry 
them  thoroughly,  and  keep  in  a dry,  cool  place 
until  the  time  for  sowing  comes  round.  Some 
hold  that  only  the  crooked  fruit  should  be  saved 
for  seeding,  but  the  straight  ones  are  just  as 
good,  so  long  as  they  swell  up  well  towards  the 
point  ; but  there  is  generally  as  much  or  more 
seed  in  a moderate-sized  fruit  as  in  a very  large 
one.— B.  C.  R. 

1317.— Cucumber-plants  decaying.— 

The  stems  of  your  plants  are  affected  with 
canker,  caused  either  through  growing  in  an 
unsuitable  soil  or  too  much  moisture  near  the 
affected  parts.  The  best  remedy  for  canker  in 
such  cases  is  to  rub  the  affected  parts  with  dry 
powdered  charcoal  or  fresh-slaked  lime.  In- 
deed, you  might  apply  the  remedy  to  the  whole 
of  the  stem  with  advantage,  even  if  the  disease 
is  not  apparent.  Keep  the  soil  quite  dry  round 
the  stem  in  a circle  18  inches  over.  You  must 
also  keep  the  stem  dry  when  you  are  syringing 
the  other  parts  of  the  plants.— M.  C.  C. 

1239. —Carrots  withering  away.— I 
doubt  if  anything  that  you  can  do  now  will  save 
the  Carrots  which  are  attacked  ; all  such  should 
at  once  be  pulled  up  and  burnt,  taking  care  not 
to  allow  any  of  the  grubs  to  drop  about.  The 
holes  made  by  removing  the  roots  should  be 
filled  up  with  gas,  or  quick-lime,  or  paraffin-oil 
mixed  with  sand  (one  quart  of  oil  to  a barrow- 
load of  sand)  to  kill  any  grubs  which  were  left 
behind.- G.  S.  S. 

1296.— Treatment  of  Seakale-beds.  — Unless 
it  is  intended  to  save  seeds,  Seakale  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  flower.  The  flower-stalks  should  be  nipped  off 
as  they  appear.  They  exhaust  the  roots.  Cleanly  culture 
is  important ; but  if  the  land  is  in  good  heart,  beyond  the 
removal  of  the  flowers,  very  little  attention  is  required 
now. — E.  H. 

1310.— Growing  Tomatoes  on  slates.— Toma- 
toes will  grow  very  well  on  slates,  as  they  will  also  on 
wooden  stages,  and  for  forcing  there  may  be  an  advantage 
in  lifting  the  plants  up,  especially  if  there  is  a hot-water 
pipe  beneath  ; but  for  a cool-house  there  is  no  better  plan 
than  setting  the  plants  out  about  a yard  apart  in  the 
border. — E.  H. 


1299.— Worms  In  soil.— Spread  the  soil  out  and  let 
the  fowls  have  the  run  of  it  for  a few  hours  ; or  mix  a 
little  soot  and  lime  with  it. — E.  H. 

Soak  the  heap  with  water  saturated  with  unslaked 

lime,  and  you  will  destroy  the  worms.  It  is  a mistake  to 
speak  of  worms  as  pests ; on  the  contrary,  they  are  very 
useful  in  changing  the  soil  and  converting  dead  leaves  into 
mould  ; but  in  pots  they  are  a nuisance,  and  must  be  got 
rid  of.— A.  G.  Butlkr. 
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FERNS. 

ALSOPHILAS. 

It  i3  quite  a treat  to  find  that  Tree-Ferns  are 
again  coming  into  repute,  and  that  the  whole 
family  are  in  the  ascendency.  In  proof  of  which 
see  the  Fern  conference  held  at  Chiswick 
recently  under  the  shield  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  There  never  was  such  a 
gathering  of  Ferns  ; but  they  used  to  hold  mag- 
nificent flower  shows  in  the  old  gardens,  and  I 
do  not  see  why  they  should  not  do  so  again.  But 
to  return  to  my  subject.  I am  asked  to  say  a 
few  words  about  Alsophiias,  and  to  select  the 
best  greenhouse  kinds.  Well,  now,  the  members 
of  this  family  of  Ferns  do  not  affect  cool  coun- 
tries to  a great  extent,  and  the  Fern  family  has 
been  under  a cloud  for  some  few  years,  so  that 
as  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  procure  the  stove 
kinds  from  tradesmen  in  this  country,  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  best  to  select  a few  of  the  best  and 
most  easily  obtainable  species,  and  if  the  wants 
of  the  growers  point  to  an  increased  number  of 
these  plants  they  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 
The  Alsophiias,  I think,  are  all  arborescent,  a 
few  having  stout  stems,  but  the  majority  of  them 
being  elegant  and  slender- stemmed  species,  and 
mostly  more  or  less  armed  with  sharp  spines 
and  bearing  a graceful  head  of  long  and  spread- 
ing fronds.  In  this  respect  my  artificial  Tree- 


Ferns  are  sadly  wanting,  as  the  fronds  of  the 
Asplenium  Filix-foemina,  Lastrea  Filix-mas,  and 
Polystichums,  although  extremely  pretty,  yet 
lack  something  to  one  who  has  been  used  to 
the  large,  arching,  and  spreading  fronds  of 
Tree-Ferns  pure  and  simple.  Alsophiias  are 
found  in  all  tropical  countries,  and  the  green- 
house kinds  come  to  us  from  Australia  and  the 
adjacent  islands.  One  species  from  New  Zea- 
land, A.  Colensoi,  I do  not  think  has  ever  been 
imported  in  a living  state,  although  I once  saw 
a plant  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Backhouse,  at 
York,  which  I thought  was  this  species,  and  a 
friend  in  New  Zealand,  when  sending  me 
Cyathea  dealbata,  said  the  district  where  A. 
Colensoi  grew  was  a long  way  off  and  difficult 
to  get  at  to  bring  stems  away,  so  that,  perhaps, 
has  been  the  sole  cause  of  its  non-appearance 
amongst  us  in  a living  state.  The  stove  kinds 
should  have  a temperature  of  about  70  degs.  or 
80  degs.  in  the  summer,  and  some  10  degs.  lower 
in  winter,  whilst  for  the  greenhouse  kinds  it 
should  never  be  allowed  to  fall  below  45  degs. 
If 

Grown  in  pots,  these  should  be  well  drained, 
and  the  same  remark  applies  when  planted  out, 
and  the  soil  best  suited  for  them  is  a mixture  in 
about  equal  parts  of  light  loam  and  good  peat, 
the  whole  to  be  made  fairly  sandy.  Water  must 
be  given  in  abundance,  and  the  plants  should  be 
grown  in  the  shade,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
beautiful  shades  of  green  of  the  fronds,  which. 


if  subjected  to  too  great  an  amount  of  sun,  be- 
come yellow,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being 
burnt.  Where  such  an  appearance  comes  about 
by  being  too  fully  exposed  to  the  sun’s  influ- 
ence, and  they  have  not  really  become  burnt, 
the  colour  may  be  restored  by  more  shade,  and 
frequent  applications  of  soot-water — in  fact, 
this  will  to  a great  extent  compensate  for  a 
larger  shift,  and  this,  especially  if  the  plants  are 
getting  large,  will  perhaps  save  them  from  be- 
coming too  tall  for  the  house  for  some  years. 

A.  EXCELSA  (here  figured). — This  plant  is  a 
rapid  grower,  and  one  of  its  chief  faults  is  that 
it  so  soon  gets  too  tall  for  a small  house.  I am  of 
opinion,  however,  that  it  may  be  reduced  in 
height  under  a process  which  I noted  in  the  pages 
of  this  paper  some  little  time  ago.  It  is  a beau- 
tiful species,  fruiting  freely  and  coming  up 
quickly  from  spores,  so  that  there  need  be  no 
difficulty  in  maintaining  a stock — indeed,  it  is 
remarkable  that  it  is  almost  the  only  Tree-Fern 
of  which  I know  that  is  readily  obtained  from 
spores.  The  trunk  is  erect,  and  is  said  to  attain 
a height  of  60  feet  in  its  native  country,  which 
of  course  no  amateur’s  greenhouse  could  accom- 
modate, but  it  is  a grand  object  from  quite  a 
young  state  and  through  all  stages  of  its 
growth,  the  stem  and  rachis  being  densely 
clothed  with  light-coloured  chaffy  scales,  the 
fronds  are  ample  and  spreading,  and  it  carries 
a beautiful  dense  head  of  plume  like  ones. 


which  renders  it  very  effective  in  a large,  cool 
conservatory.  It  comes  from  Norfolk  Island. 

A.  AUSTBAEis  is  a plant  similar  in  general 
appearance  and  effect ; the  stem  is,  however, 
much  stouter,  and  the  fronds  are  much  deeper 
in  colour ; it  is  also  a much  slower-growing 
plant  than  the  species  previously  named.  It 
comes  from  Tasmania. 

A.  Moorei. — This  species  is  a native  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sydney,  and  bears  the  name  of 
the  able  director  of  the  fine  gardens  in  that  city. 
It  also  has  been  called  A.  Leichardtiana  and 
A.  Macarthuri,  under  which  name  it  has  been 
mostly  known  in  English  gardens,  whilst  by  the 
colonists  it  is  know  as  the  Whip-stick  Fern, 
and  although  its  stems  are  not  so  slender  as 
its  name  would  imply,  their  slenderness  has 
been  the  cause  why  it  has  hitherto  been  so  rare 
in  this  country,  as  they  cannot  stand  the  long 
journeys,  the  life  being  dried  out  of  them  long 
before  they  have  arrived.  In  these  days  of  rapid 
travelling,  however,  and  by  shipping  them  at 
the  coolest  season,  I am  of  opinion  better  results 
would  follow.  I once  saw  this  species  very  fine 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Bewley,  at  Blackrock, 
near  Dublin,  but  as  this  was  some  years  ago,  1 
suppose  it  has  outgrown  its  accommodation  and 
become  a thing  of  the  past.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  elegant  Tree-Ferns  that  I know  of,  pro- 
ducing fronds  some  12  feet  or  15  feet  long  or 
more,  and  these  are  bright-green. 

A.  Rebecca^. — In  this  plant  wehave  anative  of 


about  Rockingham  Bay,  in  Northern  Australia, 
which,  like  everything  in  this  country,  is  topsy- 
turvy to  us,  the  north  being  the  hottest.  It  is 
a plant  which  in  somewhat  later  times  has  been 
introduced  by  Mr.  Wm.  Bull,  of  Chelsea.  It  is 
a very  handsome  dwarf  Fern,  growing  about 
8 feet  or  9 feet  high,  with  broad  and  ample 
bipinnate  fronds.  The  stem  is  slender  and  un- 
armed. 

A.  CAPENSIS. — In  this  we  have  a distinct  and 
pretty  species,  with  a somewhat  stout  stem, 
which  grows  from  10  feet  to  12  feet  high,  and 
the  fronds  are  about  4 feet  long  and  spreading, 
having  at  the  base  short,  abortive  pinnas,  which 
resemble  a Trichomanes  or  Hymenophyllum 
growing  upon  it,  and  indeed  said  by  the  early 
writers  to  have  been  a Fern  of  one  of  these 
genus.  It  comes  from  South  Africa.  With  this 
I must  conclude  this  paper,  having  detailed  all 
the  temperate  kinds  I know  ; the  stove  kinds 
must  remain  for  another  article  to  be  devoted 
entirely  to  them.  J.  Jarvis. 


ASPLENIUMS. 

For  the  cool  fernery,  the  greenhouse,  or  for 
house  decoration  some  of  the  Aspleniums  are 
among  the  most  useful  of  all  Ferns — light,  grace- 
ful, and  symmetrical  in  habit,  with  bright-green 
fronds,  which  are  of  good  substance,  and  con- 
sequently stand  a dry  atmosphere  better  than 
many  Ferns.  Those  of  the  viviparous  group 
are  perhaps  the  most  serviceable,  and  these  can 
be  readily  propagated  from  the  bulbils  or  small 
plants  which  are  produced  on  the  surface  of  the 
fronds.  Aspleniums  are  perhaps  rather  slower 
in  forming  good  plants  than  many  of  the 
Pterises,  Adian  turns,  &c.  ; but  after  they  once 
get  a good  start  they  grow  away  more  freely, 
and  with  care  the  same  plants  will  remain  in 
good  condition  for  a considerable  time.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  that 

Young  plant.?  should  be  grown  on  to  succeed 
those  which  have  become  too  large,  especially 
where  they  are  required  for  table  decoration,  &c. 
The  Aspleniums  may  be  propagated  either  by 
taking  off  the  little  bulbils  when  quite  small 
and  treating  as  tender  seedlings  or  by  pegging 
down  the  fronds  on  some  suitable  soil  for  the 
young  plants  to  form  some  roots,  after  which 
they  may  be  removed  and  potted.  I’he  former 
method  is  the  best,  as  it  does  not  interfere  with 
the  old  plants  so  much.  The  bulbils  may  be 
taken  off  as  soon  as  they  have  formed  the  first 
tiny  frond  ; in  some  sorts  they  come  off  freely, 
while  others  require  some  care,  otherwise  a por- 
tion of  the  parent  frond  will  come  off  with 
them,  and  it  is  best  to  avoid  this  if  possible. 
Pots  should  be  prepared  before  the  bulbils  are 
taken  off ; they  should  have  plenty  of  drainage, 
and  may  be  filled  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top 
with  any  rough  porous  soil,  and  surfaced 
over  with  sand,  peat,  and  Sphagnum  Moss, 
the  last  cut  up  small,  and  all  rubbed  through  a 
fine  sieve.  In  this  the  bulbils  may  be  pressed 
firmly,  after  giving  the  pots  a good  watering 
with  a fine-rosed  watering-pot,  and  placed  in 
the  close  propagating-pit.  The  young  plants, 
which  should  be  well  shaded,  especially  for 
the  first  few  days,  do  not  require  much  heat- 
just  enough  to  prevent  damp  and  stagnation. 
As  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow  a little  air  may 
be  given,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  plants 
should  be  potted  off  singly  before  the  roots 
get  matted  together.  The  Aspleniums  like 
rather  a light  open  soil.  Loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  peat,  with  plenty  of  sand  added  is  a good 
compost,  but  it  should  be  used  in  rather  a rough 
state.  Aspleniums  will  stand  exposure  better 
than  most  Ferns,  but  they  thrive  best  iii  a shady 
position,  and  although  they  do  not  require  much 
heat,  they  should  not  be  exposed  to  dry 
draughts,  especially  while  they  are  growing. 
The  following  are  a few  of  the 

Most  useful  Aspleniums  belonging  to  the 
section  above  referred  to,  the  names  given  being 
those  by  which  they  are  most  generally  known  : 
A.  biforme  is  most  extensively  grown  for  market 
purposes,  and  is  one  of  the  most  useful.  It  is 
very  prolific,  producing  young  plants  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  fronds.  A.  Colensoi  also 
finds  favour  with  market  growers.  It  is  dwarf 
and  compact  in  habit,  and  begins  to  produce 
young  plants  while  in  quite  a small  state.  A. 
laxum  pumilum  is  extensively  grown  on  the 
Continent,  but  not  yet  so  well  known  among 
English  growers  as  it  deserves  to  be.  It  is 
I certainly  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  genus. 


Norfolk  Island  Tree  Fern  (Alsophila  exoelsa). 
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It  is  of  intermediate  growth,  with  rather  finely- 
cut  fronds,  just  dense  enough  and  not  too  heavy, 
and  forms  a very  pretty  table  plant.  The  fronds 
have  a bright  shining  surface  with  a peculiar 
greyish  shade.  This  species  succeeds  best  in  a 
rather  higher  temperature.  It  does  not  produce 
stock  so  freely  as  some,  and  the  young  bulbils 
should  be  taken  off  while  they  are  quite  small, 
otherwise  they  fall  off  and  are  lost.  A.  fcenicu- 
laceum  is  another  useful  sort,  with  finely-cut 
drooping  fronds,  very  useful  in  a small  state, 
but  it  does  not  fill  up  enough  in  the  centre  to 
make  a pretty  plant  after  it  gets  beyond  a 
certain  size.  A.  nobile  somewhat  resembles  the 
older  species,  A.  viviparum,  but  is  not  quite  so 
dense  and  grows  far  more  freely.  A.  bulbi- 
ferum  must  be  included  among  the  most  useful. 
There  are  several  intermediate  forms  between 
this  and  A.  biforme,  and  in  the  various  stages 
of  growth  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from 
one  another.  The  true  A.  bulbiferum  is  more 
dense  and  compact  than  the  varieties  often  seen 
under  that  name.  A. 


ROSES. 

PEGGING  DOWN  ROSES, 

1260. — This  is  a plan  of  growing  Roses  for 
garden  decoration  that  I have  advocated  and 
practised  for  many  years  past.  So  long  ago  as 
the  year  1867  I began  propagating  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Roses  in  the  month  of  August  for  this 
purpose,  and  was  able  to  fill  two  fair-sized  beds 
with  the  plants  hi  the  month  of  May  following. 
The  next  year  I was  able  to  plant  two  more  of 
the  same  size,  each  bed  holding  about  thirty 
plants,  all  of  my  own  raising  from  cuttings 
struck  during  the  late  summer  and  autumn 
months.  The  same  plants  are  now  in  existence, 
and  nearly  as  vigorous  as  at  any  time  previous. 
Having  until  then  had  no  experience  in 
growing  Roses  in  this  way,  or  any  garden  litera- 
ture at  hand  to  refer  to  to  help  me  with  advice 
on  this  particular  subject,  I found  as  I gained 
experience  that  I had  made  two  mistakes  at  the 
beginning.  One  was  that  I set  out  the  plants 
too  thickly,  and  the  other  that  I had  selected 
some  varieties  that  were  not  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I made  no  selection. 
I took  the  cuttings  as  I found  them  from  such 
sorts  as  were  available.  Strong  growers  and  weak 
growers  were  dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  but 
after  the  first  two  years  I found  that  only  the 
strong  growing  sorts  were  suitable.  Charles  Le- 
febvre,  Mar^chal  Naillant,  and  Raronne  Prevost 
I may  mention  as  a type  of  Roses  at  that  time 
available  which  proved  eminently  suitable, 
while  varieties  of  the  Madame  Lacharme  or 
Baroness  Rothschild  type  did  not  make  shoots 
long  enough  to  be  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
Nor  has  a more  extended  practice  altered  my 
views  in  that  respect,  as  I find  that  the  majority 
of  the  varieties  that  arc  described  in  Rose 
catalogues  as  moderate  growers  are  not  suitable 
for  pegging  down.  A Rose  adapted  for  the 
pegging-down  system  should  be  sufficiently 
vigorous  under  ordinary  conditions  to  make 
shoots  in  one  season  4 feet  or  5 feet  long.  I 
have  said  that  my  experience  has  been  chiefly 
with  plants  on  their  own  roots,  but  not  wholly 
so,  and  although  I prefer  own  root  plants  I do 
not  wish  to  condemn  as  unsuitable  those  on  the 
Manetti  stock,  as,  with  a reasonable  amount  of 
care,  they  may  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose 
very  well.  The  chief  point  is  to  plant  them 
so  as  to  bury  the  point  of  union  2 inches  under 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  in  one  year  after 
planting  to  place  a layer  of  good  soil  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  bed  so  as  to  bury  the  stem  of 
the  plant  another  2 inches,  which  will  insure 
that  the  stem  is  deep  enough  to  enable  it  to 
form  roots,  and  by  that  means  ultimately  be 
independent  of  the  stock  on  which  it  was 
worked.  With  regard  to  soil,  it  had  better  be 
rather  heavy  than  light.  It  is  also  necessary 
that  the  good  earth  should  be  at  least  18  inches 
deep.  The  future  behaviour  of  the  plants  will 
depend  a good  deal  on  the  character  of  the  soil. 
If  the  roots  are  placed  in  a good  holding  medium 
and  its  fertility  is  kept  up  with  a dressing  of 
rich,  short  manure  once  in  two  years,  J have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  plants  will  flourish 
and  flower  well  for  a period  of  thirty  years  or 
more.  The  treatment  that  the  system  necessi- 
tates evidently  has  a tendency  to  prolong  the 
life  of  the  plants.  The  annual  removal  of  the 


old,  exhausted  wood,  which  is  a necessary  part 
of  the  management,  appears  to  excite  the  plants 
to  increased  activity.  At  any  rate,  I have, 
after  twenty  years’  observation,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  the  better,  instead  of 
worse,  by  the  loss  of  the  old  growth,  that  has 
been  enfeebled  by  profuse  flowering.  In 

Preparing  the  beds  for  pegged- down  Roses 
it  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  the  would-be 
grower  to  study  the  permanent  character  of  what 
he  is  undertaking,  and  act  liberally  in  pro- 
viding a suitable  soil.  If  he  does  so,  I can 
promise  him  that  there  is  no  phase  of  Rose- 
growing that  will  give  him  more  pleasure. 
With  regard  to  planting,  if  the  Roses  are  in 
pots  it  may  take  place  at  any  time  during  the 
summer  or  autumn  ; but  plants  taken  from  the 
open  ground  are  better  put  in  in  November.  If 
the  beds  are  to  be  on  Grass,  or,  for  that  matter, 
any  other  position,  the  form  cannot  be  too 
plain  ; both  the  circle  and  oval  are  very  good 
forms.  Any  way,  there  should  be  no  corners  to 
fill  up,  as  there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  the 
growth  of  the  Roses  to  fill  them  without  an  un- 
due amount  of  twisting  of  the  shoots,  which  is 
injurious  to  them.  The  arrangement  of  the 
plants  is  of  primary  importance.  The  outsides 
of  the  beds  should  be  planted  first ; the  plants 
should  be  2 feet  apart  in  the  outside  row,  and 
1 foot  from  the  edge  of  the  bed  or  border.  The  re- 
mainingspace  should  be  filled  up  with  plants  3 feet 
apart  each  way,  as  near  as  the  form  of  the  bed 
will  allow,  taking  care  that  a suitable  arrange- 
ment in  regard  to  colours  is  made.  The  after 
management  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  there  will  be  no 
growth  to  cut  away  the  first  two  years,  as  the 
whole  of  the  surface  space  should  be  covered 
with  the  pegged-down  shoots,  not  less  than 
9 inches  apart,  before  any  pruning  is  done. 
When  the  plants  get  well  established  in  the  soil 
— say,  at  the  end  of  three  years — they  will  make 
shoots  from  3 feet  to  5 feet  long.  These  shoots, 
for  the  sake  of  neatness,  may  be  bent  half-way 
down  at  the  end  of  the  summer.  In  the  winter 
the  growth  that  flowered  during  the  past  summer 
may  be  cut  out,  and  the  young  shoots  brought 
down  in  their  places  ; but  if  there  should  not  be 
enough  young  wood  to  cover  the  space  the  old 
shoots  may  remain  for  two  or  three  years.  They 
will  not  fail  to  produce  plenty  of  flowers  if  the 
short  growths  are  cut  back  to  a spur.  Prefer- 
ence must,  however,  be  given  to  the  youngest 
and  strongest  shoots,  as  these  give  the  finest 
blooms.  None  of  the  growth  should  be  buried 
under  the  surface  of  the  soil,  as  is  suggested  in 
the  enquiry.  I have  only  now  to  say  that  I 
have  known  people  fail  in  growing  Roses  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  pegged  down  because  they 
have  cut  away  the  young  shoots  in  summer  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  beds  look  tidier. 
Such  treatment  is  positively  wrong,  unless  there 
are  more  shoots  than  are  required  to  fill  up  the 
space.  As  I have  already  said,  it  is  the  old 
wood  that  requires  to  be  cut  out  in  winter,  and 
the  young  growths  should  take  its  place. 

J.  c.  c. 


1250  and  1255. — Seedling  Briers  and 
Brier  cuttings.  — The  hips  should  be 
gathered  when  red  from  strong  growing  Briers 
only,  the  seed  rubbed  out  and  stored  in  sand, 
sown  the  end  of  the  following  March  in  rows 
18  inches  apart,  and  thinned  to  9 inches  apart. 
The  growth  will  be  very  irregular,  but  a good 
many  will  be  ready  to  bud  in  July  of  thefollow- 
ing  year.  But  why  bother  with  seedlings  when 
cuttings  with  half  the  trouble  will  be  ready  in 
half  the  time?  With  a top-coatonwithgood-sized 
pockets  in  it  and  a pair  of  secateurs  as  many  cut- 
tings as  most  amateurs  require  may  be  collected  in 
a N ovember’s  walk.  Select  strong,  healthy  young 
wood,  as  thick  as  or  thicker  than  a pencil  and 
about  9 inches  long,  with  a bit  of  the  old  wood 
attached.  Trim  the  buds  from  the  lower  half, 
and  dibble  them  in  half  their  length.  If  the 
ground  is  strong  drop  some  sand  in  the  hole. 
Most  of  them  will  be  ready  to  bud  the  following 
J uly,  and  the  weakly  ones  had  better  be  pulled 
up.  Many  good  growers  bury  the  crown  in 
transplanting,-  the  same  as  with  Manettis,  but  I 
do  not  do  so. — L.  O.  T. 

1307.— Roses  for  an  east  wall.— I have 

had  William  Allen  Richardson  behave  better  on 
an  east  wall  than  on  a south.  Mar^chal  Neil 
south  of  London  would  do  on  an  east  aspect, 
but  it  would  be  better  in  most  districts  to  grow 


it  as  much  as  possible  in  the  sunshine.  Niphetos 
also  will  do  better  on  a south  aspect  in  most 
places,  as  a rule  ; but  there  is  no  rule  without  an 
exception,  and  I dare  say  in  some  places  the 
east  wall  will  be  warm  enough.  Gloire  de  Dijon 
succeeds  admirably  on  an  east  wall. — E.  H. 

I should  not  like  to  plant  either  of  the 

Roses  you  mention  on  an  east  wall  with  a view 
of  profit ; they  are  both  too  tender  to  be  reli- 
able. William  Allen  Richardson  is  more  likely 
to  answer  your  purpose ; there  is  always  a 
demand  for  the  flowers  of  this  Rose.  Madame 
Ealcotis  also  a good  variety  for  the  purpose  you 
want.  You  might  try  one  plant  of  Climb 
ing  Niphetos.  It  will  be  an  easy  matter  to 
take  away  either  of  the  others  if  it  succeeds. 
— J.  C.  C. 

1318.  — Rose  Souvenir  de  Pierre 
Dupuy. — I cannot  understand  why  this  Rose 
fails  with  “La  France.”  I have  the  same  variety 
growing  as  a Pillar  Rose  trained  to  a pole  7 feet 
high,  and  it  has  flowered  very  freely  this  season, 
as  it  has  done  before.  Seeing  that  you  replanted 
the  Rose  last  November  I advise  you  to  give 
it  one  more  season’s  trial,  leaving  the  growth 
unpruned,  except  to  cut  away  any  soft  tops  on 
the  strongest  shoots. — J.  C.  C. 

1235. — Red  climbing  Rose. — I should  recommend 
Tartan”  to  plant  either  a Bed  Gloire  (Keine  Marie  Hen- 
riette)  or  a Cheshunt  Hybrid,  though  the  last  is  more  of 
a camiine-pink  than  a true  red,  yet,  at  the  same  time  a 
really  grand  Rose.  The  Waltham  Climber  No.  3 would 
also  be  suitable.— B.  C.  R. 


MONTBRETIAS  IN  BLOOM. 

Among  the  plants  that  have  successfully  ' 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  hybridist  within  i 
the  last  few  years  must  be  placed  the  Montbre-  i 
tias,  many  of  the  newer  forms  of  which  are  now 
in  bloom,  and  very  beautiful  they  are  either  in 
the  open  ground  or  when  grown  in  pots  for  ' 
greenhouse  decoration  at  this  season.  The 
oldest  of  these  Hybrids  is  M.  crocosmi®flora, 
the  result  of  a cross  between  M.  Pottsi  and 
Crocosmia  aurea,  which  was  raised  some  years 
since  by  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  who  has 
since  that  put  into  commerce  many  other  new  ’ 
varieties.  The  best  of  those  that  I have  at 
present  seen,  all  of  which  are  hybrids  from  M.  \ 
Lemoine,  would  include  Etoile  de  Feu,  bright  | 
orange-red,  with  small  yellowish  centre ; < 
Bouquet  Parfait,  large  rich-yellow  centre,  with  j 
the  edges  and  tips  of  the  petals  orange-red ; i 
Gerbe  d’Or,  rich  golden-yellow  ; and  Solfaterre,  j 
more  of  a sulphur  tint.  This  last  is  remarkable 
from  the  fact  that  while  its  blossoms  are  the  • 
lightest- coloured  of  any,  the  leaves  are  of  a 
peculiar  blackish-green,  much  deeper  in  tint  than 
those  of  any  other  variety.  Phare  has  the  upper  • 
part  of  the  petals  orange-red,  inner  part  rich- 
yellow,  the  partially  expanded  buds  being  bright 
orange-scarlet  towards  the  tip ; pyramidalis,  ' 
buff-salmon  with  an  orange  shade  rather  lighter 
in  the  centre.  Pottsi  grandiflora  seems  to 
be  stronger  growing,  and  with  larger  flowers  ; 
than  the  typical  Pottsi.  Planted  out  in 
good  loamy  soil,  these  Montbretias  will  grow  ’ 
and  spread  rapidly,  their  Couch-like  rhizomes 
being  pushed  out  in  all  directions.  The  plants  • 
are  quite  hardy.  There  is  one  drawback  in  con- 
nection with  them,  and  that  is  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  brown  at 
the  points  before  the  flowers  open,  and  this  of 
course  greatly  detracts  from  their  appearance. 
Where  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy  they  are  far 
more  liable  to  injury  in  this  way  than  where  it 
is  of  a more  holding  nature,  and  consequently 
this  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  planting 
them.  The  finest  foliage  and  flowers  are  borne 
where  the  ground  is  fairly  moist  throughout  the 
summer,  and  where  the  plants  are  so  situated 
as  to  be  slightly  shaded  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day.  If  grown  in  pots  for  the  greenhouse 
these  requirements  should  also  be  borne  in  mind, 
and  in  that  case  a good  way  to  treat  them  is  to 
plunge  the  pots  in  a bed  of  coal-ashes,  where 
they  will  be  somewhat  shaded  till  the  earlier 
flowers  commence  to  open,  when  they  can  be 
removed  under  glass.  On  no  account  must  they 
suffer  from  want  of  water,  and  liquid-manure 
occasionally  will  also  be  of  service.  They  are 
easily  increased  by  division,  for  the  rhizomes 
make  rapid  progress,  and  where  favourably 
situated  seeds  are  often  ripened,  that  germinate  ’ 
readily  and  grow  away  quickly  afterwards.  ■ 

P. 
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GOOD  HARDY  CLIMBERS. 

Climbing  plants  should  have  a little  more 
attention  bestowed  upon  them  than  they  gener- 
ally get.  The  uses  to  which  they  might  be  put 
aie  many,  though,  as  a rule,  they  are  only 
employed  for  covering  walls  and  for  forming 
screws,  their  fitness  for  festooning  trees  and 
shrubs  or  rugged  places  or  covering  rustic  arch- 
ways  (see  illustration)  being  often  overlooked. 
When  trained  on  walls  the  first  consideration  is 
the  border  in  which  they  are  planted.  The 
roots  must  have  good  soil.  A border  4 feet 
wide  should,  if  possible,  be  allowed  them,  and 
it  should  be  at  least  a yard  in  depth.  A border 
of  the  size  just  mentioned  well  trenched  will 
give  newly-planted  climbers  a good  start.  After 
they  are  planted  a good 
plan  is  to  nail  them  se- 
curely to  the  wall  till  the 
allotted  space  is  covered, 
and  then  allow  them  to 
grow  as  they  like.  In  this 
way  stiff  artificial  for- 
mality will  be  avoided.  I 
have  now  under  observa- 
tion a stretch  of  wall 
covered  with  Eorsythia 
suspensa  that  was  at  first 
treated  in  the  manner  just 
described,  and  now,  after 
a lapse  of  three  years 
without  any  labour  being 
spent  on  it,  the  whole  wall 
is  quite  a mass  of  long 
flexible  shoots,  many  of 
which  droop  gracefully 
down  to  the  ground.  So 
thoroughly  is  it  covered 
that  even  when  stripped 
of  its  foliage  little  of  it  is 
to  be  seen,  while  during 
the  time  the  leaves  are  re- 
tained it  has  quite  the  ap- 
pearance of  a green  bank. 

In  the  case  of  these  For- 
sythias,  which  flower 
charmingly  in  spring,  many 
of  the  shoots  have  rooted 
at  the  tips  where  they 
came  in  contact  with  the 
soil,  and  have  quickly 
grown  into  good  sized 
plants.  This  is  a mode 
of  increase  worth  noting 
by  anyone  wishing  to  pro- 
pagate this  Forsythia  ; all 
that  is  needed  is  to  just 
cover  the  tips  of  the  shoots 
with  soil  and  make  them 
firm  in  their  place  by  means 
of  pegs.  In  this  way  most 
of  the  Brambles  also  will 
readily  strike  root.  In 
planting  climbers  for  co- 
vering a neighbouring  tree 
or  shrub  the  roots  should, 
if  possible,  be  outside  the 
radius  of  the  branches  of 
the  tree  or  shrub  over 
which  the  plants  are  to 
climb.  By  the  aid  of  a 
neighbouring  branch  the 
climbing  shoots  can  soon 
be  led  to  the  head  of  some 
tree.  Amongst 
Haedy  climbees  of  a 
■woody  character  few  sur- 
well  - known 
Virginian  Creeper  for 
fast  growth  and  for  the  rich  tints  of  its  decay- 

cielicate  than  the  common  Virp-ininti 
Creeper  during  its  earlier  stages  of  growth  Xt 

^hilp^+L  securely  by  itself’ 

while  the  other  needs  attaching  to  them  T ip 

ve^  occasionally  produces 
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Akebia  quinata,  a pretty  and  distinct  climber, 
but  one  that  is  rather  tender,  except  in  the  south 
and  west  of  England.  It  is  a slender  twining 
plant,  with  light-green  compound  leaves  and 
curious  claret-coloured  blossoms,  borne  during 
the  early  part  of  the  summer.  It  succeeds  best 
m a warm,  sunny  spot.  Aristolochia  Sipho 
^ belongs  to  a large  genus  in 

which  this  is  by  far  the  most  ornamental. 
When  growing  vigorously  its  huge  heart-shaped 
leaves  make  it  a conspicuous  and  distinct 
climber,  and  its  brownish  blossoms  add  to  its 
singularity.  Celastrus  scandens  is  a compara- 
tively unknown  climber  in  this  country,  but  in 
Me  United  States  it  is  one  of  the  most  popular. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  is  that  of  a confirmed 
twiner,  and  it  is  one  of  free,  vigorous  growth. 


Our  Rbamm'  Illustrations  : Rustic  archway  covered  with  Clematis,  &c.,  at  The  Orchard 
Claygate.  Engraved  lor  Gardsnins  Illostratro  from  a photograph  sent 
by  Miss  Bird,  Bardwell  Cottage,  Esher,  Surrey.  ® ^ 


Bucn  as  may  be  s( 

Pkn^t  0^11,  ‘here  is  a large 

tricuspiL^^^^^  “n.der  the  name  of  Vitis 

tricuspidata.  It  is  a native  of  Japan,  as  is  also 


The  reddish  fruits  which  it  bears  in  autumn  are 
very  pretty.  The 

Vaeieties  of  Clematis  are  now  so  numerous 
that  many  shades  of  colour  are  represented 
amongst  them  ; the  blossoms  vary,  too,  in  other 
ways.  C.  Jackmani,  which  at  one  time  created 
such  a furore,  is  still  the  best  of  its  class, 
taking  into  consideration  flowers,  freedom  of 
blooming,  and  good  constitution.  Other 
species  of  Clematis,  too,  are  beautiful  climbers, 
and  especial  mention  should  be  made  of  C. 
Flammula  and  the  common  Traveller’s  Joy, 
a white-flowered  kind  frequently  met  with 
m hedgerows  during  the  summer.  The 
Himalayan  C.  montana  is  likewise  a beautiful 
plant,  the  flowers  of  which  are  large,  pure- 
white,  and  are  at  their  best  in  May,  before  other 
kinds  of  Clematis  come  into  bloom.  Equally 


nota.ble  as  C.  montana,  owing  to  its  flowering  at  a 
season  different  from  the  rest,  is  the  yellow  C. 
graveolens,  which  flowers  till  its  beauty  becomes 
tarnished  by  autumnal  frosts.  Nor  must  C.  Viti- 
cella,  florida,  and  Viorna  be  omitted.  The  last  re- 
sembles in  the  shape  of  its  blossom  the  much- 
talked-of  C.  coccinea,  which,  when  represented  by 
a good  variety,  is  a useful  small  or  rather  medium 
sized  climber.  Iviesare  well  known  to  be  valuable 
evergreen  climbers  that  will  thrive  even  in  the 
heart  of  towns  where  little  else  will  keep  alive. 
Large  numbers  of  Ivies  are  catalogued  by  various 
nurserymen  ; therefore  a selection  in  many  cases 
is  necessary.  The  best  and  most  distinct  are 
Hedera  algieriensis  and  amurensis,  H.  Rsegneri- 
ana,  a kind  with  deep-green  heart-shaped  leaves, 
the  Irish  Ivy  (H.  canariensis),  and  the  following 
varieties  of  the  common 
kind — viz.,  digitata,  pal- 
mata,  sagittsefolia,  and 
lucida,  the  distinctive  cha- 
racters of  which  are  indi- 
cated by  their  respective 
names.  In  atropurpurea 
the  leaves  are  smallish, 
and  acquire  a bronzy  tint 
with  prominent  veins  cf  a 
lighter  hue.  This  is  the 
variety  that  supplies  the 
leaves  now  so  much  used 
for  button-hole  bouquets. 
H.  caenwoodiana  is  a mini- 
ature kind  with  deeply- 
divided  leaves,  and  forms 
a pretty  climber  where 
only  small  ones  are  needed. 
Among  variegated  varie- 
ties must  be  mentioned 
madeiriensis  variegata, 
canariensis,  latifolia,  ma- 
culata,  japonica  variegata. 
Helix  variegata,  and  H. 
argentea.  Of 
Jasmines  I will  mention 
first  of  all  the  common 
white  Jasminum  officinale, 
a favourite  with  every- 
body, and  a kind  that  will 
thrive  in  almost  any  situa- 
tion. J.  nudiflorum,  whose 
flowers  are  borne  soon  after 
Christmas,  is  a most  valu- 
able early-blooming  wall- 
plant,  and  the  somewhat 
tender  J.  levolutum,  with 
large  golden  blossoms,  is, 
where  sufficiently  hardy, 
a very  ornamental  species. 
The  Honeysuckles  (Loni- 
cera)  are  general  favour- 
ites, the  common  species 
of  our  hedgerows  (L.  peri- 
clymenum)  being  one  of 
the  most  fragrant.  L.  Cap- 
rifolium,  with  its  peculiar 
perfoliate  leaves,  deserves 
mention,  as  do  also  the 
scarlet  L.  sempervirens, 
a kind  particular  as  to  soil 
and  situation ; and  the 
Japanese  L.  brachypoda 
aurea,  with  bright-golden 
veins.  L.  japonica,  or 
Halleana,  is  a free-grow- 
ing, very  fragrant  kind. 
Menispermum  canadense 
(the  Canadian  Moonseed) 
forms  a stout  rootstock 
whence  spring  numerous 
slender,  twining  stems, 
clothed  with  heart-shaped  foliage.  It  is  a 
climber  that,  when  once  planted,  takes  good 
care  of  itself  afterwards.  Passiflora  coerulea  is 
hardy  in  some  parts  of  England,  and  where  it 
is  so  it  is  a handsome  and  distinct  climber. 
Periploca  greeca,  a plant  with  ample  deep-green 
foliage  and  peculiar  brownish  flowers,  borne 
during  the  summer  months,  might  well  be  oftener 
seen  than  it  is.  To  induce  it  to  flower  freely  it 
needs  a sunny  spot.  Roses  of  various  kinds 
make  beautiful  climbers,  or,  more  strictly  speak- 
ing, ramblers,  and  of  these  there  are  a great 
number  of  garden  varieties  to  choose  from,  as 
well  as  some  species.  One  of  the  best  for  over- 
running a good-sized  tree  is  R.  Brunoniana,  a 
kind  which,  when  once  established,  will  grow 
most  vigorously  and  produce  large  clusters  of 
single  white  blossoms  in  the  greatest  profusion. 
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Several  kinds  of  Smilax  are  neat  climbers,  all 
liaving  firm,  glossy  foliage  ; a strong  family  like- 
ness runs  through  the  whole.  S.  aspera  is  for 
general  purposes  one  of  the  best.  Stauntonia 
hexaphylla  and  latifolia  are  good  climbers  for 
the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  north- 
wards they  are  liable  to  be  injured  during  severe 
winters.  Of 

Vines  there  are  several  well  worth  growing, 
especially  the  Cut-leaved  or  Parsley  Vine,  the 
purple-leaved  Vine,  and  some  of  the  huge-leaved 
North  American  kinds,  of  which  Labrusoa  and 
cordifolia  may  be  quoted  as  examples.  No  men- 
tion of  climbers  would  be  complete  without 
noting  the  Wistarias,  of  which  many  kinds  are 
now  included  in  nurserymen’s  catalogues.  W. 
sinensis  is  that  commonly  seen,  and  besides  it 
we  have  the  North  American  W.  frutescens, 
altogether  a smaller-growing  plant  than  sinensis. 
Of  the  latter  there  are  a couple  of  varieties — 
viz.,  alba,  in  which  the  blossoms  are  pure-white ; 
but,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  does  not 
bloom  so  freely  as  the  common  kind.  The 
second  is  the  double-flowered  sort,  which  I can 
never  induce  to  open  its  blossoms  properly. 
W.  multijuga  is  said  to  bear  enormous  bunches 
of  flowers,  but  as  far  as  I am  aware  it  has  not 
yet  bloomed  in  this  country.  W.  multijuga 
alba  is  to  be  found  in  some  catalogues.  A. 


SOME  SELECT  HARDY  PLANTS. 

White  W.\nd-plant  (G.a.lax  apiiylla). — 
This  is  the  only  species,  I believe,  of  this  genus. 
It  is  a dwarf  tufted  plant,  with  a scaly  root- 
stock  and  cordate  green  leaves,  which  are  some- 
what toothed  at  the  edges.  The  flow’er-spikes 
rise  well  above  the  leaves  and  are  very  elegant ; 
the  colour  white.  It  comes  from  N.  America, 
and  it  is  now  nearly  a hundred  years  since  its 
first  introduction  to  this  country. 

GiLi.a  Di.tNTHOiDES. — This  is  an  exceedingly 
pretty  plant,  one  of  Douglas’  discoveries  in 
California  and  first  introduced  here  by  Messrs. 
Veitch,  of  Chelsea.  It  is  but  of  annual  duration, 
but  if  thinned  out  well  it  becomes  a handsome, 
much-branchedplant,  covered  with  flowers,  which 
are  soft  lilac  in  colour.  The  mouth  of  the  tube  is 
orange-yellow,  and  at  the  base  of  each  segment 
(and  there  are  five  of  these)  is  a deep  sanguineous 
spot.  It  is  a plant  which  loves  moisture,  and  if 
duly  supplied  it  lasts  a long  time  in  full  beauty. 

Cantu.a  coronopifolia. — This  is  a beautiful 
plant  which  I have  not  seen  for  many  years. 
The  plant  used  frequently  to  be  grown  in  the 
greenhouse  when  I was  a boy  ; but,  coining  from 
North  America,  it  should  stand  outside  in  the 
summer  months ; however  in  some  localities 
it  would,  perhaps,  require  protection  in  winter. 
It  grows  some  2 feet  or  more  high,  the  spikes  of 
flower  occupying  the  upper  foot ; the  blooms  are 
dense,  long,  and  tubular,  withaspreading  limb, 
and  the  colour  is  scaiTet,  or  rosy-scarlet.  It  is 
one  of  the  fine  old  plants  that  requires  reintro- 
duction, for  I feel  confident  it  would  now  make 
quite  a sensation. 

Spiraea  Thunbergi  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
Spirrea-like  looking  plants  of  the  genus.  It  has 
been  much  used  for  early  forcing  of  late  years  ; 
it  naturally  flowers  early,  and  thus  is  very 
easily  forced  into  bloom.  It,  however,  pro- 
duces its  clusters  of  small  white  flowers  during 
the  months  of  April  and  May.  This  season 
some  plants  are  late,  for  a friend  sends  me 
beautiful  twigs  of  this  Spiraia  on  the  last  day  of 
May.  For  a stout  and  vigorous  kind  I would 
recommend  everyone  to  plant 

Spir.®a  Lindleyana. — In  a suitable  place  in 
the  shrubbery  it  grows  some  8 feet  in  height, 
and  towards  the  latter  end  of  summer  the  shoots 
are  all  laden  at  the  summits  with  large  panicles 
of  white  flowers  ; the  foliage  is  large  and  pinnate. 
This  plant  is  a native  of  the  Himalayas,  and  is 
quite  hardy  in  this  country.  These  are  both 
shrubby  kinds,  one  representing  a dwarf  spring 
flower  and  the  latter  a bold,  handsome  shrub  of 
great  beauty,  which  frequently  lasts  long  into 
the  early  autumn  months,  and  both  deserve 
more  attention  than  is  usually  accorded  them. 

Spir-e.a  BELLA  is  another  slender-growing 
shrub.  The  plant  is  a native  of  Northern  India 
and  is  quite  hardy  in  this  country.  It  blooms 
usually  in  the  month  of  June,  and  therefore  my 
readers  may  be  on  the  look  out  for  it  now.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  large  terminal  clusters 
and  are  very  beautiful.  Matt.  Br.vmble. 


FRUIT. 

SOME  GOOD  GOOSEBERRIES. 

Among  small-fruited  early  kinds — for  most  of 
this  section  are  early — selected  chiefly  if  not  abso- 
lutely for  flavour,  I favour  Red  Ironmonger,  Red 
Ghampagne,  E-uTy  Red  Hairy,  Keen’s  Seedling, 
and  Red  Warrington  as  all  first-class  coloured 
varieties.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  high  flavour 
and  moderate  size  are  thus  allied,  whilst  the 
bigger  the  fruits  the  poorer  the  flavour.  Here 
this  feature  runs  through  nearly  all  the  fruits, 
yet,  oddly  enough,  popular  favour  is  more  freely 
bestowed  upon  mere  dimensions,  as  a rule,  than 
upon  flavour.  If  we  turn  to  the  green  varieties 
the  same  thing  is  observed  ; indeed,  no  coloured 
kinds  can  excel  the  delicious  little  hirsute 
greens,  such  as  Early  Green  Hairy,  Pitmaston 
Greengage,  and  the  Hedgehog.  There  is  yet 
another  odd  feature  in  relation  to  Gooseberries, 
and  it  is  that  flavour  and  hairiness  seem  invari- 
ably to  run  together.  Turning  to  the  yellows, 
which  again  are  small,  hairy,  and  rich  in  flavour, 
the  best  are  Rumbullion,  Stella,  and  Yellow 
Champagne.  Some  have  a liking  for  the  old 
Golden  Drop,  but,  sweet  as  it  may  be,  it  has  to 
give  place  for  flavour  to  those  named.  Here 
are  a dozen  varieties  selected  purely  for  their 
dessert  qualities,  enough  to  satisfy  all  possible 
requirements.  Ordinary  bushes,  cordons,  wall- 
trained  trees  on  north  walls,  and  espaliers 
would  iu  various  aspects  enable  this  selection  of 
Gooseberries  to  be  spread  over  a long  season. 
For  kitchen  or  market  use  heavy  croppers,  and 
when  ripe  not  bad  flavoured,  the  following  half- 
dozen  reds  are  of  the  very  best  : Lancashire 
Lad,  the  g 'eat  Middlesex  market  Gooseberry  ; 
Companion,  very  fine  ; Rough  Red,  wonderful 
cropper  : Lord  Derby,  very  fine  and  free  ; High- 
lander ; and  Saxley  Hero,  also  a great  cropper  and 
excellent  in  flavour.  The  selection  is  not  so  large 
as  is  that  for  dessert  purposes,  but  it  is  large 
enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  When  in 
market  gardens  of  20  acres  in  extent  only 
Lancashire  Lad  and  Crown  Bob  are  found  grown 
it  would  seem  certain  that  six  fine  succes- 
sive kinds  of  kitchen  sorts  are  enough  for  any 
ordinary  garden.  The  exhibition  Gooseberries 
are  many  ; indeed,  the  bulk  of  sorts  grown  seem 
to  be  made  up  of  varieties  notable  for  size  of 
berry.  Some  of  these  are,  when  ripe,  mere  bags 
of  water.  Some  are  fairly  good ; when  grown 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  producing  green  fruit 
for  tarts  early,  the  question  of  flavour  does  not 
arise,  as  an  intense  acidity  dominates  all  else  ; 
but  the  earlier  the  berry  develops  size  the  more 
useful  is  it  for  marketing.  A selection  of  six 
of  the  large  red  kinds  includes  some  specially 
early  berry-producers,  and  comprises  Marl- 
borough, Clayton,  Forester,  Bobby,  Duke,  and 
Lord  Derby.  Again,  turning  to  greens.  Surprise 
Telegraph,  and  Keepsake  are  fine.  Of  yellows. 
Leveller,  Railway,  and  Candidate,  and  of  whites. 
Antagonist,  Lady  Leicester,  and  King  of  Trump, 
rank  amongst  the  best.  W e shall  not  probably  see 
these  large-fruited  varieties  grown  largely  in 
the  south.  They  seem  to  owe  their  popularity 
chiefly  to  the  Gooseberry  shows  of  the  north, 
whilst  in  the  south  they  will  be,  or  are,  grown 
because  of  early  berrying.  That  we  grow  so 
largely  green  berries  serves  somewhat  to  discount 
the  practice  of  growing  the  small-berried,  high- 
flavoured  sorts,  as  it  is  very  doubtful  whether, 
under  existing  conditions,  their  growth  could 
be  made  to  pay.  In  private  gardens,  however, 
where  the  production  of  fruits  for  dessert  is  one 
of  the  chief  labours  of  the  gardener,  all  the  best 
small-fruited  Gooseberries  should  find  a place  ; 
indeed,  without  them  in  their  proper  season, 
the  furnishing  of  a liberal  and  varied  dessert 
daily  must  be  a matter  of  extreme  difficulty. 


Apple  Frogmore  Prolific.— I do  not 

think  that  this  excellent  variety  is  so  well  or 
widely  known  as  it  deserves  to  be,  for  with  me 
it  is  about  the  most  prolific  in  a young  state  of 
any  of  the  sorts  I grow,  and  I go  in  principally 
for  all  the  free-cropping  kinds  that  I can  get. 
Frogmore  Prolific  produces  very  large  healthy 
foliage,  and  when  the  fruit  is  thinned  out  and 
the  trees  well  supplied  with  stimulants  the  fruit 
attains  a very  large  size.  It  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  Apples  in  cultivation  for  exhibition ; 
and  any  rne  with  a small  gaiden  should  make  a 
note  of  this  sort,  as  I have  tiny  little  trees. 


only  two  years  planted,  that  are  carrying  as 
many  fruits  as  some  other  sorts  that  are 
occupying  three  times  as  much  space. — J.  G.  H. 

Pear  Marie  Louise  d’Uccle.— “B.” 

sends  a useful  note  to  Gardening  (July  20th, 
p.  29-1),  respecting  this  excellent  Pear.  I refer  to 
the  note  in  question  for  the  purpose  of  saying 
that  out  of  more  than  fifty  pyramid  Pear-trees 
of  various  sorts  in  my  garden  Marie  Louise 
d’Uccle  is  the  only  one  bearing  a crop  of  fruit 
this  season.  Wherever  I have  seen  this  Pear 
grown  it  always  had  more  or  less  of  a crop. 
Moreover,  it  is  the  best  sort  for  pot  culture  that 
I know  of.  A friend  of  mine  has  grown  it  in 
pots  for  several  years  past,  and  he  always  gets 
some  fruit — generally,  a heavy  crop. — J.  C.  C. 

1305.— Forcing  Strawberries  in  boxes.— For 
late  forcing— i.c.,  for  plants  started  the  end  of  March  and 
during  April— Strawberries  will  do  as  well  in  boxes 
as  pots.  They  may  be  planted  from  9 inches  to 
1-2  inches  apart,  according  to  the  variety,  and  the  amount 
of  leaf  surface  there  is  likely  to  be.  For  early  forcing  I 
should  prefer  pots,  though  I do  not  sav  they  will  not 
succeed  in  boxes  if  they  have  been  placed  in  them 
early  enough  to  get  well  established. — E.  H. 

I grew  about  100  plants  of  Strawberries 

in  boxes  last  year,  and  fruited  them  in  a tem- 
perature slightly  higher  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
greenhouse,  and  the  plants  did  very  well,  with 
much  less  labour  in  watering  than  when  they 
are  grown  in  pots.  That  was  the  only  ad- 
vantage which  I found  in  the  use  of  boxes  ; but, 
of  course,  that  means  a good  deal  where  large 
quantities  are  grown,  or  in  the  case  of  amateurs 
who  have  to  leave  their  plants  unattended  during 
the  day,  as  the  watering  of  Strawberry  plants 
in  pots  in  the  months  of  April  and  Maj^  is  really 
a serious  matter.  If  they  are  neglected  they 
are  sure  to  fail.  My  boxes  are  5 inches  deep 
inside  measure,  6 inches  wide,  and  2 feet  long. 
I,  however,  should  prefer  pots  for  very  early 
forcing.  I may  mention  that  the  plants  require 
preparing  for  boxes  in  the  same  way  as  for  pots. 
— J.  C.  G. 

1187.— Gooseberry  caterpillars.  — The 

caterpillars  on  your  Gooseberry-bushes  are  prob- 
ably the  grubs  of  the  Gooseberry  saw-fly  (Nema- 
tu3  ribesii),  and  not  the  caterpillars  of  the 
Gooseberry  - moth,  as  suggested  by  “A.  G. 
Butler,”  for  there  appear  to  be  two  broods. 
The  grubs  of  the  saw-fly  become  chrysalides  in 
the  soil  beneath  the  bushes.  So  to  prevent 
another  attack  next  year  the  best  thing  to  do 
is  to  remove  2 inches  of  the  soil  and  burn  or 
bury  it  about  a foot  below  the  surface  in  the 
winter.  For  the  present  attack  shake  as  many 
as  you  can  off  the  bushes,  and  tread  on  them  or 
kill  them  with  the  back  of  a spade;  then  syringe 
the  bushes  with  6 lb.  of  soft  soap,  the  water  in 
which  5 1b.  of  Quassia  chips  have  been  boiled, 
and  100  gallons  of  clean  water.  This  will  not 
improve  the  flavour  of  the  fruit,  but  iu  the 
course  of  a few  hours  the  bushes  might  be 
washed  clean  with  plain  water. — G.  S.  S. 

1309.— Madresfield  Court  Grape  — 

This  fine  Grape  sometimes  gives  trouble  in  the 
way  mentioned,  especially  where  close-stopped 
back.  This  Grape  does  not,  as  a rule,  shank.  In 
one  case  of  the  kind  in  question  that  came  under 
my  notice,  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  roots, 
earlier  in  the  season,  had  been  too  dry,  and 
then  afterwards  there  came  a deluge  of  rain, 
and  this  caused  a rush  of  sap,  and  the  young 
growth  having  been  managed  on  the  close-pinch- 
ing system,  there  was  no  outlet  for  the  increased 
supply,  and  the  berries  were  ruptured  in 
various  ways.  Give  regular  treatment  from  the 
time  the  Vines  break  till  the  Grapes  are 
finished,  leave  on  plenty  of  foliage,  and  ventilate 
freely,  especially  early  in  the  morning.  A little 
shade  may  be  useful  for  a few  days. — E.  H. 

1263.— Old  Currant-bushes.— I should 
advise  “South”  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
renovating  these,  as  they  are  not  worth  the 
trouble,  for  they  will  never  be  so  satisfactory 
as  young  bushes.  If  cut  back  hard  enough  to 
get  them  into  good  shape  all  the  young  bearing 
wood  that  is  now  on  the  tops  of  the  bushes  will 
be  sacrificed,  and  before  they  could  make  a fresh 
supply  young  bushes  would  be  well  established. 
My  advice  is  to  select  a fresh  site  entirely  and 
make  preparation  for  planting  at  once  by  trench- 
ing the  soil  deeply,  and  in  October  select  the 
desired  number  of  young  bushes  that  have  been 
headed  back  the  year  before  and  are  well  sup- 
plied with  short  fruitful  shoots.  Plant  in  rows, 
about  6 feet  from  row  to  row  and  4 feet  in  the 
row,  and  mulch  with  manure  over  the  roots,  and 
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a fair  crop  for  the  size  of  bushes  may  be  taken 
the  first  year,  and  the  second  year  the  crop  may 
be  expected  to  be  good,  and  the  third  year  a full 
crop  is  almost  a certainty. — J.  G.  H. 

1251.— Worms  on  Strawberries.— 

The  worms  you  find  on  your  Strawberries  are 
the  spotted  snake  millipede  (Julus  guttatus). 
If  you  examine  them  you  will  find  that  they 
have  a red  spot  on  either  side  of  nearly  all  the 
joints  of  the  body.  They  were  very  probably 
introduced  with  the  manure.  You  might  remove 
the  soil  under  the  fruit  for  a depth  of  about 
half  an-inch,  which  would  take  away  many  of 
the  pests  ; or  you  may  trap  them  with  slices  of 
Mangels,  Turnips,  or  Potatoes,  laid  about  near 
the  plants.  These  traps  should  be  examined 
every  morning.  Strong  brine  is  the  best  thing 
for  killing  the  millipedes,  but  it  cannot  be  used 
near  the  roots  of  plants  without  very  great  care. 
In  January  break  up  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and 
give  a good  dressing  of  salt.  This  will  kill  the 
young  millipedes  when  they  are  leaving  the 
eggs.— G.  S.  S. 

1266. — Crowded.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
Strawberries — Yes,  you  may  safely  make  a 
new  plantation  with  the  plants  removed  from  that 
which  is  too  thick.  I have  got  to  do  the  same  thing 
myself  with  plants  put  out  rather  close  together 
last  autumn,  but  I intend  to  wait  until  near  the 
end  of  August  before  I move  them.  Meanwhile 
the  runners  will  be  kept  out  off  and  the  position 
prepared  for  them.  Before  the  plants  are  set 
out  I shall  tread  or  roll  the  ground  to  make  it 
firm,  as  Strawberries  do  better  in  firm  soil  than 
in  light,  especially  when  large  plants  are  put 
out. — J.  C.  C. 

1300. — Burleigli  President  Strawberry  — 

I have  grown  this  Strawberry,  and  think  it  is  a very  good 
selection  of  the  variety  known  as  the  President. — E.  H. 

OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

1311.— Lawn  making.— “G.”  has  been 

unfortunate  in  his  Grass-seeds,  or  else  the  land 
was  in  a foul  state  when  sown.  In  making  new 
lawns  from  seeds  the  great  difficulty  is  the  weed 
nuisance,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Grass-seeds  are 
not  always  pure.  In  buying  Grass-seeds  for 
this  purpose  obtain  them  from  the  very  best 
source.  Often  the  land  is  full  of  the  seeds 
of  weeds  when  the  Grasses  are  sown,  and  as 
soon  as  the  seeds  grow  a struggle  commences 
between  the  weeds  and  the  Grasses,  which  often 
results  in  the  finer  Grasses  being  overcome. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  best  to  use  turf  for  a 
^all  lawn.  It  comes  expensive,  of  course. 
Probably,  to  turf  over  a quarter  of  an  acre,  if  the 
turf  had  to  be  purchased  at  the  full  price,  it 
would,  including  laying  down,  make  a big  hole 
m £20 ; indeed  I do  not  anticipate  that  there 
would  be  much  change  out  of  that  sum ; but  then 
if  the  work  was  well  done  the  lawn  would  be  a 
joy  for  ever. — E.  H. 

You  appear  to  have  been  very  unfortu- 
nate with  your  lawn.  You  have  either  had 
mferior  seed,  or  the  work  of  preparing  the  ground 
and  sowing  and  managing  the  seed  has  been  im- 
properly done.  I advise  you  to  get  seed  from 
a fresh  source,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  an 
experienced  person  to  manage  for  you.  There 
is  plenty  of  time  to  sow  the  seed  this  season,  and 
get  the  Grass  fairly  strong  before  winter,  if  you 
do  the  work  at  once.  Make  the  surface-soil 
level  and  fine  before  sowing,  and  lightly  rake  it 
over  after  the  seed  is  sown.  Sow  the  seed  at 
the  rate  of  2 bushels  per  acre.— J.  C.  C. 

1314.— Cutting  back  perennials. — 

lies.  It  IS  injurious  to  cut  down  all  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  perennials,  such  as  you  name,  at  this 
time  of  year.  The  practice  not  only  spoils  the 
chance  of  autumn  bloom,  but  it  injures  the  plants 
tor  another  year.  It  is,  however,  a method  that 
IS  too  common,  and  cannot  be  condemned  too 
strongly.  It  is  very  well  to  cut  down  the  flower- 
stems  leve  with  the  foliage,  but  that  is  the 
most  that  should  be  done.  It  is  surprising  how 
much  natural  beauty  is  sacrificed  in  flower-borders 
every  y^r  by  the  reckless  use  of  the  knife, 
tt  IS  difficult  to  find  words  strong  enough  to 
condemn  the  practice  of  cutting  away  luxuriant 
tohage,  under  the  mistaken  notion  of  making 
the  garden  wear  a neater  appearance.— J.  C.  C 
1298. --Treatment  of  Marguerites.— The  olaniq 

commonly  known  under  the  term  are  not  hardy  enough 
^atand  the  winter  in  thU  country.  Late  rooted  plarfts 
grown  oninpols,  with  the  flowers  pinched  off,  or  pointed 
wm  hwfu  S'"u  ar  treatment,  and  potted  up  in  aStumn^ 
will  bloom  nearly  all  winter  in  a warm  kreenhouse  • or  to 


HOLLYHOCKS. 

The  Hollyhock  is  one  of  those  old-fashioned 
flowers  that  we  now  see,  thanks  to  the  lessened 
ravages  of  disease,  in  many  gardens  ; and  when 
the  flowers  are  of  bold,  decided,  and  not  dingy 
colours,  there  are  few  handsomer  or  more 
striking  things  than  a vigorous  clump  of  Holly- 
hocks. There  are  many  spots,  now  ugly,  which 
might  be  hidden  by  the  broad  leaves  and  tall 
spikes  of  this  plant,  which  may  be  used  to 
break  up  formal  lines,  or  to  create  a background 
to  other  things.  It  is  a mistake  to  plant  them 
m a single  straight  line,  as  is  common  in  some 
places  ; the  best  way  being  to  have  separate 
clumps,  which  have  nothing  formal  about  them. 
It  is  in  old  cottage  gardens  that  one  usually 
finds  the  Hollyhock  in  its  best  dress.  The 
quaint  character  of  the  plant  seems  to  fit  the 
thatched  cottage,  with  its  latticed  windows  and 
garden  of  many  hardy  flowers,  arranged  as  if 
planted  by  Nature  without  attempt  to  create, 
design,  or  imitate  a stiff  monotonous  parterre. 
We  have  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  revival  of  the 


Spike  of  double  Hollyhock 


Hollyhock,  and  we  shall  now,  perhaps,  not  pro- 
pagate the  plant  in  a hot,  stewing  atmosphere, 
so  as  to  weaken  its  constitution,  by  nature 
hardy  and  vigorous.  Of  course  the  disease,  as 
IS  well  known,  was  imported,  but  it  found  a foot- 
hold on  plants  not  vigorous  enough  to  fight  it,  and 
which  were  brought  to  a low  ebb  by  excessive  pro- 
pagation. If  we  treated  any  of  our  hardy  plants. 
Chrysanthemums  for  instance,  as  hardy  plants, 
which  they  really  are,  we  should  hear  less  of 
the  destructiveness  of  frosts  that  kill  the  sappy 
shoots,  promoted  by  high  feeding  and  a warm 
temperature.  I may  recommend  the  Holly- 
hock as  a bee-plant,  and  a few  clumps  in  the 
garden  near  the  bee-hives  will  provide  good 
food  for  these  busy  workers  during  the  late 
summer,  when  flowers  begin  to  decline. 
The  Hollyhock  wants  liberal  treatment. 
It  requires  a soil  well  manured,  kept  frequently 
moistened  during  the  summer,  and  a mulch  over 
the  roots  in  very  dry  weather  will  be  ad- 
visable. Those  who  exhibit  the  flowers  re- 
sort, of  course,  to  all  sorts  of  forcing  processes 


to  induce  the  flowers  to  fill  out  and  become 
as  big  and  lumpy  as  man  can  make  them.  It  is 
very  curious  to  notice  the  love  many  people  have 
for  big  things — big  Cabbages,  Roses,  Chrysan- 
themums, Hollyhocks,  &c.  I detest  great  blooms, 
forced  to  their  utmost  limit  of  size  by  manure, 
and  an  unnaturally  big  fruit  is  usually  something 
to  avoid.  Another  way  to  hold  up  the  Hollyhock 
to  ridicule  is  to  cut  the  blooms  off  singly,  put 
a paper  collar  underneath  each  one,  and  place 
them  side  by  side,  at  equal  distances  apart,  on 
a flat  board.  In  this  way  we  can  see  how 
thoroughly  ugly  a beautiful  flower  may  be  made 
by  barbarous  treatment.  If  they  are  wanted 
for  exhibition,  the  best  way  is  to  cut  the  spike, 
to  show  its  effectiveness,  and  we  then  also  get 
leaves  with  the  flowers.  Propagation  is  easily 
done  by  eyes,  cuttings,  seeds,  or  division.  The 
best  way  for  amateurs  is  by  seeds,  which  may 
be  sown  in  the  autumn,  in  a pot  or  pan,  placed 
under  glass.  Pot  them  on  singly  when  of  sufficient 
size  and  grow  on  in  a cool  greenhouse  or  some 
similar  place  through  the  winter.  Plant  out  in 
the  following  spring  in  well-prepared  ground, 
and  a display  will  be  obtained  the  following 
August.  Colours  reproduce  themselves  fairly 
truly  from  seedlings,  and  the  best  mixed  seed 
wnot  expensive.  There  are  single  and  double 
Hollyhocks,  and  it  will  be  well  not  to  ignore 
the  charming  single  flowers,  especially  tiie  white 
and  pink  shades,  very  delicate  and  beautiful  in 
the  garden.  The  double  white  variety  is  also  a 
lovely  flower,  quite  white,  and  invaluable  for 
making  wreaths.  There  are,  of  course,  varieties 
with  flowers  of  all  colours,  but  we  dislike  the 
deep  ashy-purple  tints  or  those  nondescript  mix- 
tures that  are  utterly  unlovely.  The  annexed 
illustration  shows  well  how  handsome  a well- 
grown  spike  of  Hollyhock  is  when  cut.  O. 

1302.— Saponaria  calabrica.— Sow  the  Siponaria 
next  month,  about  the  second  or  third  week.  It  will  flower 
well  either  with  or  without  transplanting:.  Many  people 
nave  to  transplant  from  necessity.  I have  done  so  manv 
years,  and  always  find  it  reliable.— E.  H. 

The  end  of  August  is  soon  enough  to  sow 

the  seed  in  South  Devon,  if  it  is  intended  to 
flower  where  sown,  but  I recommend  you  to  sow 
in  the  middle  of  August,  and  transplant  the 
seedlings  in  October.  When  the  plants  are 
allowed  to  remain  where  sown  there  is  a tendency 
to  leave  them  too  thick  ; 6 inches  apart  each 
way  is  a good  distance  for  this  free-growiinr 
plant.— J.  C.  C.  6 = 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

RIPENING  THE  WOOD  OF  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 

The  perfect  ripening  of  the  wood  of  Chrysan- 
themums which  are  to  produce  exhibition  blooms 
is  a subject  little  understood  by  those  who  are 
taking  up  the  culture  of  these  plants  for  the 
first  time.  Without  maturation  of  the  woody 
parts  of  the  stems  perfect  blooms  cannot  be 
obtained.  The  incurved  section  is  more  in- 
fluenced by  the  proper  or  improper  maturation 
of  the  growth  than  any  other  section  of  the  whole 
family,  owing  to  the  different  construction  of 
the  blooms.  There  is  a great  difference  between 
blooms  which  are  the  result  of  properly  matured 
plants  and  those  not  so.  This  is  well 
exemplified  by  the  number  of  ill-formed  blooms 
to  be  seen  after  a wet  season  through  non- 
maturation of  the  growth.  In  such  seasons 
the  blooms  cf  the  incurved  section  gener- 
ally lack  the  two  essential  points  — namely, 
depth  and  solidity — which  go  to  make  up  a 
perfect  bloom.  The  object  of  all  beginners 
should  be  to  aim  at  obtaining  these  two  points. 
Many  people  consider  that  if  the  plants  through- 
out the  summer  season  of  growth  are  exception- 
ally stout  in  the  stems,  having  also  large,  gross 
green  looking  leaves,  they  are  certain  to  succeed 
in  obtaining  blooms  of  the  highest  possible  quali  ty. 
There  never  was  a greater  mistake.  Plants 
of  this  class  often  produce  only  an  apology  for 
a bloom  which  is  sure  to  bring  disappointment 
— my  object  being  to  prevent  this  takin,^  place 
by  timely  warning  of  the  evils  incurred  in  faulty 
methods  of  culture.  When  exhibition  is  the 
main  object  the  cultivator  has  in  view  the  test 
of  production  is  more  difficult,  as  there  are  many 
points  which  are  necessary  in  order  to  gain  a 
leading  position.  The  form  the  flower  partakes, 
the  breadth  of  its  petals,  the  colour  of  the  same, 
the  depth  of  the  blooms,  the  size  and  smooth- 
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ness  which  each  bloom  develops,  and  lastly  the 
freshness,  or  the  want  of  it,  are  important 
matters. 

Many  disappointwents  have  been  incurred 
by  over-estimation  of  the  flowers  at  home. 
lOxhibitiug  teaches  lessons  to  learners  in  culti- 
vating Chrysanthemums  which  cannot  be  taught 
so  perfectly  in  any  other  manner.  Disappoint- 
ment in  one’s  own  blooms  often  does,  or  ought 
to,  set  the  cultivator  thinking  how  to  remedy 
the  evil  and  improve  the  prospects  of  future 
combat.  An  erroneous  idea  prevails  in  some 
(jnarters  as  to  the  correct  meaning  of  ripened 
wood.  Wood-ripening  does  not  consist  in  merely 
hardening  the  wood,  but  also  in  storing  it  with 
nutriment  for  the  blooms.  If  the  ripening  or 
maturation  is  forced,  so  to  speak,  by  drought  or 
in  other  ways,  such  treatment  contracts  the  sap 
vessels  unduly,  impeding  a free  flow  of  nourish- 
ment for  the  blooms  at  a critical  time.  This  is 
wliat  may  be  termed  over-ripening.  The  wood 
must  be  matured  by  natural  means.  Sun-heat 
is  the  most  essential  point  to  consider  in  the 
proper  ripening  of  the  wood,  and  without  its  aid 
it  is  not  possible  to  achieve  the  object  named. 
In  some  seasons  and  localities  there  may  be  too 
much  of  it,  and  in  others  not  enough.  The  main 
point  then  is  to  know  how  to  benetitby  what  we 
do  get,  and  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the 
injurious  effects  of  having  too  much.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  localities  which  have  their  seasons, 
so  to  speak.  Both  are  favourable  to  success  in 
certain  seasons,  but  in  opposite  directions.  First 
of  these  are  the  low-lying  districts,  which  are 
especially  favourable  to  successful  results  during 
a dry  and  hot  season.  Heav'y  night  dews  greatly 
assist  the  cultivator  who  resides  in  a low-lying 
locality.  Chrysanthemums  are 

Moisture-loving  plants,  both  at  the  roots 
and  also  about  the  foliage.  But  when  the  season 
is  a wet  one,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  solar 
warmth,  then  the  grower  who  resides  in  a low- 
lying  district  is  at  a disadvantage.  Blooms  pro- 
duced in  such  localities  as  that  described  are 
remarkable  for  the  breadth  of  the  petals,  and 
prove  that  a somewhat  damp  atmosphere  is 
favourable  to  this  end.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  district  should  be  one  attended  with  a 
great  rainfall,  so  long  as  there  is  humidity  in 
the  air.  The  other  class  of  cultivator  is  he  who 
resides  in  high-lying  and,  consequently,  dry  dis- 
tricts, and  who  is  heavily  handicapped  in  a dry, 
scorching  summer,  such  as  that  of  1887.  High 
and  dry  localities  predispose  to  rather  small, 
but  narrow  petals.  One  of  the  greatest 
troubles  a grower  in  a high-lying  district  has  to 
contend  with  in  a dry  season  is  the  premature 
bud-formation.  Where  the  locality  is  high,  the 
air,  although  much  rain  maybe  registered,  is  drier 
than  in  the  lowlands  ; it  is  dry  air  which  causes 
early  bud-formation,  about  which  growers  in  the 
north  of  England  know  nothing  of  as  compared 
to  the  difficulties  experienced  by  their  brethren 
in  the  southern  counties.  This  premature  bud- 
formation  renders  the  “taking  ” of  the  buds  a 
hazardous  matter.  The  proper  time  to  “ take  ” 
some  varieties  is  altogether  upset  under  such 
conditions  They  form  either  too  early  or  too 
late  for  producing  the  finest  blooms.  M. 


WEAK-GROWING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  constitutionally 
weakly  growth  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with 
if  exhibition  blooms  are  desired.  The  finest 
blooms  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  some  sorts 
that  are  decidedly  weak  in  growth — for  instance, 
Jeanne  D41aux,  one  of  the  most  telling  sorts  in 
a collection  of  cut  blooms — strengthen  a stand 
considerably  in  the  opinion  of  good  judges,  who 
take  into  consideration  the  difficulty  there  is  in 
cultivating  these  weakly-growing  sorts  to  the 
highest  perfection.  The  difficulty  in  their 
growth  is  that  they  do  not  make  roots  so 
quickly  as  stronger-growing  kinds.  One  great 
mistake  that  should  not  be  indulged  in  is  that 
of  placing  the  plants  in  pots  which  are  too  large 
for  the  amount  of  roots  made.  Pots  8 inches  in 
diameter  are  large  enough  to  flower  these  sorts 
in.  The  soil  should  be  of  a lighter  description 
than  for  the  bulk  of  the  stronger-growing  sorts, 
and  it  should  not  be  pressed  so  firmly  into  the 
pots  If  all  the  weakly-growing  sorts  are  stood 
by  themselves  during  the  summer  more  regular 
attention  can  be  given  to  them.  They  do  not 
require  water  to  the  roots  so  often  as  others 
which  grow  more  robustly,  as  if  this  is  done 
there  is  a possibility  of  making  the  soil  sour. 
At  no  time  should  these  weakly-growing  varietie  j 


have  water  applied  to  the  roots  unless  they  re- 
quire it.  Stimulants  should  be  given  in  weaker 
doses  and  less  frequently  than  is  requisite  for 
the  ordinary-growing  sorts.  Especially  should 
weak-growing  sorts  be  kept  free  from  insect 
pests,  which  are  more  liable  to  attack  them 
than  the  stronger-growing  kinds.  For  the 
advantage  of  those  who  have  not  gained  experi- 
ence of  the  delicate-growing  kinds  I will  name  a 
few  of  those  which  are  desirable  kinds  for  culti- 
vation, and  which  require  a special  course  of 
treatment.  Incurved  : Lady  Oarey,  Mr.  Bunn, 
Beverley,  Mrs.  W.  Shipman,  Princess  Beatrice, 
Nonpareil,  Lady  Slade,  Cherub,  Lady  Hardinge, 
Sir  Stafford  Carey,  Le  Grand,  and  Perle  Pre- 
cieuse.  Japanese  : Jeanne  Ddlaux,  Criterion, 
Golden  Dragon,  Margaret  Marrouch,  Martha 
Hardinge,  Balmoreau,  M.  Ardene,  Mr.  John 
Laing,  Bronze  Dragon,  and  L’Adorable.  Ane- 
mone varieties  : Mile.  Cabrol,  Fleur  de  Marie, 
Mme.  Clos,  and  Margouline.  M. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

BOUVARDIAS  FOR  THE  AUTUMN  AND 
WINTER. 

To  have  the  plants  forward  enough  for  blooming 
in  the  autumn  and  winter  it  is  requisite  to  strike 
the  cuttings  about  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
But  in  private  gardens  the  work  is  very  often 
put  off  until  spring,  through  which,  unless  the 
plants  receive  some  heat  during  the  summer  and 
every  attention  is  given  them,  when  the  autumn 
comes  round  they  are  far  too  small  to  carry  the 
amount  of  bloom  that  should  be  forthcoming. 
The  larger  they  get,  provided  the  growth  is  pro- 
portionately strong,  the  more  flowers  they  will 
bear,  and  the  longer  time  they  will  continue  to 
bloom.  Plants  that  were  struck  late  should 
now  be  large  enough  for  the  final  shift ; 6-inch 
pots  will  be  big  enough,  as  the  time  in  which 
they  have  to  grow  is  short.  As  advised  for  the 
earlier-struck  stock,  give  them  good  rich  soil 
composed  of  turfy  loam,  with  about  one-third  of 
rotten  manure  and  leaf-mould  added,  and  some 
sand.  If  the  plants  have  had  proper  attention 
as  to  stopping,  they  should  now  have  enough 
shoots  to  furnish  them  sufficiently,  as  a moderate 
number  of  stout  branches  are  much  preferable 
to  a thicket  of  puny  weak  ones.  Not  a day 
should  be  lost  in  pushing  the  plants  on.  The 
cold  pit  or  frame  treatment  which,  with  careful 
husbanding  of  the  solar  heat  by  closing  the  lights 
early  in  the  afternoons,  answers  for  early  stock, 
will  not  be  sufficient  for  these  late  examples, 
unless  the  weather  for  the  next  six  weeks  is  un- 
usually bright  and  hot.  Fire-heat,  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  air  on  during  the  early 
part  and  middle  of  the  day,  shutting  up  in  good 
time  with  a free  use  of  the  syringe  at  the  time 
that  the  house  is  closed,  will  yet  do  much  to 
bring  the  plants  to  a useful  size.  When  pushed 
on  in  this  way  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
be  kept  nearer  the  glass  than  if  they  are  grown 
more  slowly.  In  addition  to  liberal  treatment 
with  rich  soil,  a dressing  with  Clay’s  manure 
should  be  given  in  about  three  weeks  after  the 
plants  are  potted.  Earlier-struck  stock  that 
have  now  been  some  time  in  the  pots  that  they 
are  to  bloom  in  must  be  placed  far  enough  apart 
to  allow  the  requisite  amount  of  light  to  reach 
them  on  all  sides.  Overcrowding  is  a mistake 
with  all  plants,  but  in  the  case  of  things  of  this 
nature  it  defeats  the  intention,  as  a limited 
number  that  are  well  managed,  with  sufficient 
room  for  the  light  and  air  to  play  through  the 
branches,  will  give  more  bloom  than  a larger 
quantity  that  have  been  grown  under  less  favour- 
able conditions.  The  pots  will  now  be  full  of 
roots,  so  that  they  require  manure-water  once  a 
week.  When  the  weather  is  very  bright  a thin 
shade  is  necessary  during  the  middle  of  the  day. 


Lantanas  in  bloom.— I have  now  in  my 
garden  some  very  pretty  varieties  of  Lantana, 
and  where  a conservatory  has  to  be  kept  gay  at 
all  seasons  they  are  extremely  useful  when  grown 
in  pots  and  employed  for  tlie  purpose,  as  with  a 
little  attention  their  bright  blossoms  may  be 
had  at  almost  any  season  of  the  year.  For 
flowering  in  the  shape  of  little  bushes  in  5-inch 
or  6-inch  pots  early  in  the  season,  the  cuttings 
should  be  struck  during  the  preceding  summer, 
and  after  being  potted  off  encouraged  to  make 
as  sturdy  a growth  as  possible  by  stopping  them 
and  allowing  them  full  exposure  to  the  light. 


The  effect  of  this  treatment  is  that  by  the  winter 
they  are  neat  little  bushy  plants,  when  they 
should  be  kept  fairly  dry  and  in  a partially 
resting  state  till  the  return  of  spring.  If  then 
shifted  into  larger  pots  and  kept  in  a gentle 
heat  they  will  soon  commence  to  flower.  To 
bloom  at  this  season  the  cuttings  must  be  taken 
in  early  spring  and  grown  on  till  they  flower. 
They  need  liberal  treatment,  and  at  all  times  a 
very  dry  atmosphere  must  be  guarded  against, 
as  it  is  very  favourable  to  the  development  of 
red-spider,  which  quickly  disfigures  the  foliage. 
When  grown  in  pots  weak  liquid-manure  is  of 
great  service,  and  an  occasional  dose  of  soot- 
water  will  serve  to  keep  the  foliage  in  good  con- 
dition. The  plants  may  be  also  planted  out 
during  the  summer  months,  when  they  will  both 
grow  and  flower  well.  Out  of  the  long  list  of 
varieties  a few  good  ones  are  : Pluie  d’Or  (light- 
yellow),  La  Neige  (white),  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
(orange  when  first  opened,  gradually  changing 
to  magenta-purple).  Distinction  (bright  orange- 
red),  Mine  d’Or  (deep-yellow),  Don  Camlet 
(pink),  and  Eclat  (orange-crimson). — H. 


TREATMENT  OF  EUCHARIS  AMAZONICA. 
When  treated  under  the  system  of  short  periods 
of  growth  and  of  rest  this  most  accommodating 
plant  often  flowers  three  times  in  the  course  of 
twelve  months,  but  it  is  a question  if  the  plants 
will  long  continue  to  maintain  a healthy  state 
under  such  high-pressure  treatment.  By  what 
I have  seen  in  several  places  recently  where  this 
Eucharis  has  been  largely  and  for  some  years 
successfully  grown,  it  is  evident  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  stock  that  though  free  from  the 
destructive  mite  the  plants  feel  the  effects  of  the 
severe  ordeal  which  the  frequent  change  from  a 
hot  and  moist  to  a cool  and  dry  state  subjects 
them  to.  With  generous  treatment  in  not 
allowing  the  bulbs  to  remain  too  long  over- 
crowded in  the  pots  ; with  enough,  but  not  too 
much  heat  during  the  periods  of  growth  ; and 
by  avoiding  the  extreme  dry  state  of  the  roots, 
which  when  put  to  rest  the  plants  are  frequently 
subjected  to,  they  will  remain  in  a vigorous  con- 
dition for  an  indefinite  time.  Plants  that 
bloomed  before  midsummer  and  that  are  wanted 
to  flower  again  about  the  end  of  the  year  should 
now  be  making  growth,  and  should  be  encour- 
aged to  keep  on  until  the  end  of  September. 
Weak  liquid-manure  ought  to  be  given  fre- 
quently. Whatever  is  used  as  a fertiliser,  I 
should  recommend  a little  soot  being  put  in  the 
water  as  well.  If  soot  in  moderate  quantities 
was  more  used  to  this  and  other  bulbs  which  are 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  mite,  I think  that 
less  of  this  destructive  pest  would  be  met  with. 
I know  of  no  insect  which  affects  plants  below 
the  soil  that  will  remain  where  soot  is  much 
used.  By  many  this  Eucharis  is  preferred  to 
any  other  white  flower,  and  where,  as  a conse- 
quence, large  quantities  have  been  grown,  to  lose 
ic  is  a serious  matter.  Much  has  been  said 
about  getting  rid  of  the  enemy  where  it  has 
attacked  a stock  ; but  in  most  cases,  if  not  in 
all,  it  has  appeared  again.  Where  the  stock  is 
large  and  the  plants  are  badly  affected  it  is  a 
question  whether  destroying  the  whole  and 
starting  afresh  with  a clean  lot  is  not  the  best 
course  to  follow.  T- 


1262.— Slow-combustion  stove  for  a 
greenhouse. — A well-made  stove  on  the  slow- 
combustion  principle  makes  no  smoke  whatever  if 
either  good  coke  or  anthracite  coal  is  used,  except 
when  the  fire  is  first  lit,  but  as,  with  care,  this 
need  only  be  about  once  a mouth,  in  order  to 
clean  out  the  bars  and  smoke-pipe,  &c.,  this 
should  not  constitute  any  serious  objection. 
There  is,  however,  always  a certain  amount  of 
sulphurous  fumes  given  off,  and  if  the  neighbours 
are  at  close  quarters  they  may  find  fault  with 
that.  Could  you  not  run  the  flue  up  to  the  top 
of  the  (dwelling)  house,  and  thus  avoid  further 
trouble? — B.  C.  R. 

1247.— Hydrangeas  not  flowering.— 

Either  the  growth  is  not  strong  enough,  the 
wood  is  not  sufficiently  ripened,  or  probably 
both  combined  are  to  blame  for  the  failure.  You 
must  ensure  the  thorough  maturation  of  the 
wood  by  full  exposure  to  sunshine  and  fresh  air 
during  August  and  September,  and  when  growth 
commences  in  the  spring  encourage  it  to  the 
utmost  by  the  plentiful  use  of  liquid-manure, 
keeping  it  short-jointed  as  well  by  placing  the 
plants  near  the  glass,  and  this,  with  free  venti- 
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lation  and  firm  potting,  will  probably  ensure 
plenty  of  fine  flowers.  Remember  that  the 
Hydrangea  is  an  all  but  hardy  shrub,  and  if 
coddled  under  glass  to  even  a slight  extent 
naturally  becomes  too  weak  to  flower. — B.  C.  R. 

1183.— A plague  of  snails.— The  only 
methods  of  getting  rid  of  the  snails  in  your 
greenhouse  are  by  hand-picking,  or  trapping 
them  with  Cabbage  or  Lettuce-leaves.  Nothing 
in  the  way  of  an  insecticide  would  be  of  any 
use,  for  as  soon  as  a snail  withdraws  into  its 
shell,  which  it  does  very  quickly  when  alarmed, 
it  is  safe  from  such  annoyances.  Various  pre 
parations  would,  no  doubt,  make  the  leaves  dis 
tasteful  to  the  snails  ; but  as  the  latter  can  go 
for  long  periods  without  food,  and  as  you  could 
not  keep  the  plants  continually  protected  in 
this  manner,  if  you  once  thoroughly  cleared 
your  house  of  those  pests  you  ought  not  to  be 
again  troubled  with  them. — G.  S.  kS. 

1306.— Lapagerla  alba  not  flowering’. — You 

must  have  patience  ; it  will  flower  in  due  time  it  it  keeps 
healthy  and  strong.  Set  the  plant  in  the  open  air  tor  a 
couple  of  months,  if  it  is  growing-  in  a pot,  to  get  the  wood 
well  ripened.  Plants  raised  from  layers  flower  earlier  than 
seedlings.— E.  H. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  this  plant  not  to 

flower,  or  for  that  matter,  not  to  grow  either. 
Your  case  appears  to  be  just  one  of  waiting.  If 
the  plant  is  healthy  and  continues  to  make 
satisfactory  growth  you  had  better  let  it  alone. 
You  must,  however,  guard  against  the  young 
shoots  getting  overcrowded  by  giving  them 
more  space  to  cover,  as  unless  the  growth  gets 
fairly  hardened  by  exposure  to  light  and  air  it 
will  not  flower.  Give  the  plant  all  the  air  you 
can  from  this  time  until  the  autumn. — J.  C.  C. 

1261.  — Caterpillars  on  Ferns  and  Helio- 
tropes.—Try  syringing  your  Heliotropes  with  soft-soap 
and  water,  adding  a little  Tobaeoo-water ; or  with  soft- 
soap  two  pounds,  and  water  in  which  two  and  a-half  pounds 
of  Quassia-chips  have  been  boiled,  and  mixed  with 
23  gallons  of  clean  water.— G.  S.  S. 

1252.  — Trailing  plants  for  greenhouse 
pillars.  Nothing  better  than  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums 
Varieties  are  numerous  ; but  good  suitable  kinds  would 
be  Mdme.  Crousse  or  Comtesse  H.  de  Choisene  (salmony- 
pink)  and  Srrah  Bernhardt  (white).  Plumbago  oapens'is 
also  makes  a fine  pillar  plant,  as  also  do  Heliotropes,  and 
the  fine  winter-flowering  varieties  of  Fuchsias,  such  as  P 
pend-uljeflora,  F.  splendens,  &o.— B.  C.  R. 


HOUSE!  & WINDOW  GARDENING 

PLANTS  IN  ROOMS. 

The  health  of  plants  grown  in  constantly  heated 
rooms  in  a great  measure  depends  upon  the  care 
taken  to  keep  the  foliage  clean.  In  a glasshouse 
there  is  never  much  dust  floating  in  the  air, 
whereas  in  a living  room  there  is  always  a great 
deal,  and  this,  though  scarcely  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  suffices  to  choke  every  pore  of  the 
leaves  of  any  plant  growing  therein.  Every 
plant  grown  in  a constantly-frequented  aparL 
ment  should  get  a tepid  bath  twice  a week,  care- 
fully washing  both  the  upper  and  under  side  of 
the  leaves  ; or,  if  the  foliage  is  much  divided,  it 
should  be  syringed.  It  is  wonderful  the  differ- 
ence in  the  appearance  of  plants  which  get  this 
loving  attention,  and  such  as  lack  it ; the  hue 
of  health  will  adorn  the  former,  whilst  the  latter 
wear  a weary,  suffering  look.  It  is  often  said 
that  a grooming  is  worth  a feed  of  corn  to  the 
horse,  and  I feel  sure  that  in  the  growing  season 
a thorough  cleansing  will  often  benefit  a plant 
more  than  several  doses  of  liquid-manure.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  plants  in  rooms 
have  to  struggle  against  many  adverse  influ- 
ences, and  that  they  therefore  need  more  atten- 
tion both  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness  and 
watering  than  those  more  favourably  situated, 
ihe  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  water- 
ing, so  that  the  soil  does  not  become  close  and 
sour,  as  if  the  roots  can  be  kept  in  a thoroughly 
active  condition  the  top  will  not  be  so  likely  to 
winter,  when  there  is 
but  little  movement  of  the  sap,  the  soil  should 

moisture  collects  in  them 
empty  It  immediately.  Success  in  window 
aspSrof  .<Iepends  upon  the  size  and 

InT  are,  of  course,  the  best, 

and  whoever  possesses  such  may  exnect 
to  grow  plants  with  a considerable  ammint 
of  success;  indeed,  many  things  AZar 

i gkss  imof  in  them  as  under 

thf  n vs  as  fv.  aspect  IS  the  best  for  most 

things,  as  there  they  get  the  early  beams  of  the 
morning  sun,  and  escape  its  fiercest  rays.  The 


grand  mistake  that  many  make  is  in  supposing 
that  they  can  grow  certain  plants  in  a window 
all  through  the  year  and  keep  them  in  perfect 
health.  There  are  some  fine-leaved  plants  that 
can  be  kept  in  the  dwelling  the  year  through 
without  injury,  but  the  great  majority  of 
flowering  plants  which  it  is  the  delight  of  the 
many  to  cultivate  must  have  an  outing  in  the 
free  open  air  during  the  warmest  months  of  the 
year.  Pelargoniums  turning  yellow.  Fuchsia- 
buds  dropping,  and  other  evils  complained  of 
so  frequently  in  Gardening,  are  caused  by  want 
of  “ tone,”  brought  on  by  the  enervating  influ- 
ence of  a too-confined  and  vitiated  atmosphere. 
In  a dwelling-house  the  ventilation  is  neces- 
sarily regulated  by  the  feelings  and  needs  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  as  these  are  not  always  in 
accord  with  those  of  the  plants  the  latter 
suffer.  It  is  rooms  constantly  occupied  to  which 
I now  refer  ; in  others  the  needs  of  the  plants 
can  be  made  the  primary  consideration,  and  by 
giving  abundance  of  air  in  fine  weather  plants 
will  grow  and  flower  well  in  them  through  the 
summer.  Living-rooms,  on  the  contrary,  must 
be  considered  merely  in  the  light  of  winter  store- 
houses, and  from  the  end  of  June  to  the  middle 
of  September  flowering  plants  should  pass  most 
of  their  time  where  they  are  subjected  to  the 
bracing  influences  of  night  dews  and  the  summer 
sun  and  breeze.  j. 


A GOOD  WINDOW  PLANT— CAMPANULA 
GARGANICA. 

This  is  a charming  and  free-flowering  miniature 
Bell-flower ; it  forms  tufts  of  about  2 inches 
or  3 inches  in  height.  The  pretty  light-blue 


HELIOTROPES. 

Wherf.ver  sweet-scented  flowers  are  admired 
these  highly-fragrant  and  delicately-coloured, 
if  not  very  showy,  plants  are  simply  indispen- 
sable, while  the  ease  with  which  they  are  culti- 
— ',ted  brings  them  within  the  read)  of  all.  Given 
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Cimiianula  garganioa  in  a basket. 


flowers,  about  J-inch  across,  appear  in  great 
profusion  on  the  trailing  branches,  each  about  a 
foot  in  length.  It  is  a plant  of  \-ery  easy  cul- 
ture, and  is  a very  fine  one  for  hanging-baskets 
(see  illustration),  and  for  pot  culture  in  a 
window  or  conservatory.  It  flowers  the  flrst 
year  when  the  seed  is  sown  early.  H. 

1238.— Grasses  for  winter  decora- 
tion.— Gather  the  Grasses  when  in  flower — 
that  is,  when  the  white  or  coloured  anthers 
appear  outside  the  green  florets.  If  possible 
put  them  in  their  permanent  quarters  at  once  ; 
if  not,  tie  them  in  small  bundles  and  hang  them 
up  heads  downwards  in  a dry  place  free  from 
dust,  and  especially  cobwebs,  until  wanted.  A 
few  of  the  smaller  everlasting  Rhodande  Xeran- 
themums,  and  especially  the  charming  and 
hardy  Acroclinium  roseum,  set  up  in  fine  wires 
and  mingled  with  the  Grasses,  have  a very 
pleasing  effect. — L.  O.  T. 

1248.— Palms  for  a verandah.— Not  a very  good 
place  for  these  plants  ; but  such  hardy  kinds  as  Chamse* 
rops  humilis,  Phosnix  dactylifera,  and  one  or  two  others 
may  be  managed  with  care  and  good  treatment.  Much 
however,  depends  upon  the  character  of  your  local 
climate. — B.  C.  R. 


u of  sheep-manure. — This  cannot  often 

be  obtained  in  bulk.  ^ When  it  can,  if  it  is  mixed  with 
freshly-cut  turf  and  laid  in  a heap  for  twelve  months,  the 
mixture  will  be  excellent  for  Strawberries,  Grapes,  and  all 
kinds  of  fruits  grown  in  pots.  When  the  manure  is  fresh 
it  makes  an  excellent  liquid-manure.  Steep  in  a tank  of 
soft  water,  and  use  clear  and  diluted. — E.  H. 

——  This  manure,  if  put  into  a tank  or  sunken  tub 
until  all  the  goodness  is  extracted,  forms  the  finest  liquid 
stimulant  for  Rose-trees  and  Carnations.  It  is  probably 
good  for  many  other  plants  ; but  of  that  I cannot  speak 
positively.— A.  G.  Butler. 


a compost  of  nice  light  loam,  with  a little  leaf- 
mould  or  decayed  manure,  and  few  things  grow 
more  luxuriantly  or  form  such  shapely  speci- 
mens in  pots  as  these,  while  ever  such  small 
examples  planted  out  in  the  open  borders  in  the 
early  days  of  June  make  rapid  growth,  and  soon 
begin  to  flower  most  abundantly.  The  perfume 
is  most  delicious,  and  quite  distinct  from  that 
of  any  other  flower,  and  though  they  do  not 
make  much  of  a show  beside  scarlet  Zonals, 
Calceolarias,  Lobelias,  &c. , a bed  of  Heliotropes 
intermixed  with  either  a good  pink- flowering 
Zonal,  such  as  Master  Christine,  pink  Begonias, 
or  the  delicate,  silvery  grey  of  Centaurea  can- 
didissima  or  Cineraria  maritima  affords  a quiet 
and  most  pleasing  harmony. 

Varieties  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  those 
of  most  other  florists’  flowers,  if  this  can  be 
termed  one  of  them.  Beside  the  old  Miss 
Nightingale  and  Mrs.  Lewington,  still  used  for 
bedding,  the  best  are  President  Garfield,  a fine 
kind,  with  bright-purple  flowers  and  a capital 
habit,  excellent  for  pots  ; Swanley  Giant,  an 
enormous,  light-flowering  kind,  the  individual 
trusses  often  as  much  as  12  inches  across,  of  a 
kind  of  lavender-blue  shade,  and  highly  fragrant ; 
White  Lady,  a nearly  pure-white  flowered 
V'ariety,  and,  indeed,  quite  so  when  grown  under 
glass  in  dull  weather,  and  very  sweet ; Albert 
Delaux,  the  foliage  of  which  is  finely  variegated 
with  yellow,  and  with  handsome  flowers  ; and 
Roi  des  Noirs  and  Duchess  of  Edinboro’  are  fine 
varieties. 

Propagation  is  easily  effected  by  means  of 
cuttings  formed  of  the  young  side-shoots  or 
growing  tops  inserted  in  sandy  soil  at  any  time 
in  the  spring  and  placed  in  heat ; they  may  also 
be  rooted  in  the  autumn.  The  Heliotrope  may 
also  be  most  easily  and  cheaply  raised  from  seed, 
which,  if  fresh,  germinates  freely  in  a warmth 
of  60  degs.  to  70  degs.  Sow  in  well-drained 
pots,  pans,  or  boxes  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf- 
mould,  keep  moist,  and  when  up  prick  the 
seedlings  off,  and  when  large  enough  pot 
them  off  singly.  If  sown  in  either  February 
or  March,  and  grown  on  briskly,  most  of 
the  plants  will  bloom  in  good  time  the  same 
season,  and  a sixpenny  packet  will  afford  hun- 
dreds of  plants.  The  Heliotrope  is  a good  and 
most  useful  winter-blooming  plant,  flowering 
freely  in  a genial  temperature  and  light  position 
at  nearly  all  seasons.  Either  large  or  small 
plants  in  pots  may  be  thus  employed,  but  large 
examples  planted  out  in  a warm  house  are  by 
far  the  most  productive,  especially  when  they 
approach  the  glass.  The  blossoms  are  very  nice 
for  cutting,  but  unfortunately  they  soon  fade, 
except  when  placed  in  a vase  by  themselves, 
when  they  last  very  much  longer.  B.  C.  R. 

Ea.St  Loth.ia.ll  Stocks. — The  German  and 
Ten-week  Stocks  have  always  been  popular 
favourites.  Their  short-lived  nature,  however, 
must  ever  cause  them  to  take  a second  place  to 
the  East  Lothian,  the  branching  habit,  free 
growth,  and  profuse  continuous  flowering  of 
which  entitle  them  to  the  highest  position 
among  hardy  annuals.  The  plants  I have  now 
in  full  flower  were  raised  in  cold  frames.  They 
were  sown  the  last  week  in  February,  pricked 
out  as  soon  as  large  enough,  and  afforded  the 
same  protection,  and  after  being  thoroughly 
hardened  off  were  planted  out  the  first  week  in 
May.  They  will  continue  to  flower  till  sharp 
frost  cuts  the  plants  down.  The  Ten-week 
section  were  not  sown  for  a month  after  the 
East  Lothian,  yet,  as  showing  the  difference  of 
the  two,  the  Ten-week  Stocks  are  fast  going  out 
of  flower,  and  there  will  be  a blank  in  the 
borders  just  at  the  time  we  want  all  to  look  its 
best,  because  in  August  and  the  early  part  of 
September  we  get  most  garden  visitors. — -G. 

1243.— Destroying  crickets.— Are  you  sure  that 
the  insects  infesting  your  rockwork  are  mole-oriokets,  for 
it  is  not  a likely  place  for  them  to  take  up  their  abode  in  ; 
they  usually  select  some  moist  situation,  such  as  the 
banks  of  streams,  and  other  damp  places  ? If  you  can 
send  a specimen  of  the  insect  I shall  be  better  able  to  tell 
you  how  to  destroy  it.— G.  S.  S. 

1315.— Mildew  on  a Clematis.— Give  the  roots 
two  or  three  good  soakings  of  some  liquid  stimulant  to 
encourage  fresh  growth,  and  dust  the  leaves  over 
thoroughly  on  a still,  warm,  dry  day  with  sulphur. — 

J.  C.  C. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— and  answers  are  inserted  in 
GARDENiNo/ree  of  charge  if  coTrespondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  qiddance.  All  commxinications 
for  insertion  should  he  Nearly  aiid  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only^  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  S7^  Southampton-street^  Covent-gardeUy  Lon- 
don. Letters onhusiness should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  senty  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queines  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
In  mind  thaty  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  datCy  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  ( whichy  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classijiedy  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advisingy  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permity  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  usefuly  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


1347. — Propagating  Begonias  from  leaves.— 
How  are  Begonias  propagated  from  the  leaves  ? — Snow- 
drop. 

1348. — Sowing  single  Pyrethrum-seed.— Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  when  the  seed  of  single  Pyre- 
thrums  should  be  sown?— F.  W. 

1349. — Sowing  Pansy-seeds.— Will  anyone  kindlv 
inform  me  when  is  the  best  time  to  sow  Pansy-seeds,  and 
what  are  the  very  best  sorts  to  sow  ? — J.  K. 

1350. — Growing  Ice-plants.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  how  to  grow  Ice-plants?  Ho  they  want  heat,  and 
what  soil  is  best  ? — J.  A.  P. 

1351. — Trimming  Hollies.— I have  about  20  or  30 
Holly-trees  I wish  to  trim,  and  I should  like  to  know  when 
and  how  I should  trim  them  ? — W.  T.  R.,  Ruthin,  No7'th 
Wales. 

1352. — Acacias  from  seed.— I have  been  made  a 
present  of  eight  Acacia  seeds.  'Vill  someone  kindly  advise 
me  as  to  cultivation,  time  to  plant,  nature  of  soil,  &c.  ?— 
Old  Subscriber. 

1353. — Wintering  Hollyhocks.— Should  Holly- 
hocks be  kept  in  the  greenhouse  during  the  winter,  those 
raised  from  seed  not  being  large  enough  to  plant  out  ttiis 
summer  ? — Snowdrop. 

1354. — Roses  for  winter  flowering.— Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  the  eight  best  Roses  for  winter  bloom- 
ing in  a greenhouse,  which  is  kept  between  55  degs.  and 
60  degs.  during  the  winter  ? — S.  Schreibbr. 

1355. — Hyacinth  bulbs.— Ought  the  small  shoots  on 
last  year’s  bulbs  be  allowed  to  remain  on  when  they  are 
planted  again  this  year?  If  removed,  will  the  shoots  be 
of  any  use  in  time  ? — J.  R.  D’O.mbrain,  Hailing. 

1356. — Growing  Water-Lilies.— i have  a pond  in 
which  I should  like  to  grow  Water-Lilies.  May  I ask 
someone  how  I should  go  about  it?  When  is  the  proper 
time  to  plant,  and  where  can  I get  the  Lilies? — E.  T. 

1357. — Slugs  and  Lapagerias.  — I have  two 
Lapagerias  planted  out.  I shall  be  much  obliged  if  any- 
body can  tell  me  of  anything  to  put  round  the  plants  to 
prevent  the  slugs  from  eaiing  the  young  shoots? — W.  D.  S. 

1358. — Wintering  Salvias.  — Would  someone 
kindly  inform  me  the  best  way  of  saving  Salvias  during 
the  winter?  I have  no  greenhouse-  Would  they  stand 
outside  if  covered  with  a thick  coating  of  manure? — 
A.  J.  W. 

1359. — Roses  for  market.— In  answer  to  “ J.  C.  C.,’* 
(see  reply  in  Gardening,  page  280,  Roses  for  market),  I beg 
to  state  that  I intend  to  grow  the  Roses  asked  for  in  the 
open  air,  and  not  under  glass.  The  soil  is  a sandy,  yellow 
loam. — H.  H. 

1360. — Uses  of  a small  garden  frame.— Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  to  what  uses  I can  put  a small 
garden  frame  ? Size,  5 fecc  long  by  3 feet  3 inches  wide.  I 
can  sell  flower-roots  and  cut-flowers.  Could  I put  it  to 
any  use  now? — Old  Subscriber. 

1361. — Planting  out  a Marechal  Niel  Rose.— 
Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  proper  time  to  plant  out 
a Marechal  Niel  Rose?  It  is  in  a pot,  and  I want  to  plant 
it  out  and  bring  it  in  beneath  the  front  ventilators  into 
the  greenhouse. — Black  North. 

1362.  —Cutting  back  a Spanish  Broom.— I have 
a Spanish  Broom  which  has  grown  too  high,  and  isgetting 
bare  and  ugly  below.  If  I were  to  cut  it  back  to  3 feet 
high,  when  would  be  the  best  time  to  do  it,  and  would  it 
be  likely  lo  injure  the  plant? — E.  A.  King. 

1363. — Plants  for  a dry  border.— I should  be 
very  glad  to  know  the  names  of  a few  hardy  plants  of 
dwarf  or  trailing  habit,  with  the  colours  of  their  flowers, 
and  time  of  blooming,  that  would  thrive  in  a very  dry, 
sandy  soil,  with  a south-west  aspect  ?— Beta. 

1364. — Making  Lavender  - water,  <fec.— Will 
someone  oblige  me  by  giving  a recipe  of  how  to  make 
Lavender-water  from  the  Lavender  flowers  by  distillation  ? 
Also  how  to  make  attar  of  Roses  ? Is  water  or  alcohol  used 
for  distilling  with  ; if  so,  how  much  ? — Chemist. 

“ Treatment  of  Hydrangeas.  — My 
Hydrangeas  have  been  in  flower  about  two  months,  and 
the  blooms  are  now  turning  green.  How  should  they  now 
be  treated?  There  are  also  several  young  plants  coming 
up  in  each  pot.  How  should  these  be  treated  ?— C. 
Ward. 

1360.— Good  perennial  flowers.— It  would  do  me 
a service  if  someone  would  furnish  a good  list  of  perennial 
flowers  to  keep  in  flower  through  the  season,  stating 
height,  habit,  soil,  time,  and  colour  of  bloom,  if  good  for 
cutting,  and  any  other  particulars  needful  to  success  in 
growing  ?— Netiierkield. 


1367. — Hyacinths  In  pots.— Will  some  reader  of 
Gardening  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  best  way  to  grow 
Hyacinths  in  pots  for  exhibition,  and  what  soil  and  treat- 
ment is  best  ? Also  the  earliest  date  at  which  they  should 
be  planted  in  order  to  secure  very  early  flowers?  I have 
no  glass.- J.  R.  H’Ombrain,  Hailing  Vicarage,  Rochester. 

1368.  — Worms  in  a garden.— I have  a front  garden, 
about  16  feet  square.  If  1 turn  up  a spadeful  of  earth  there 
is  a lot  of  worms  in  it,  about  9 inches  long.  They  come 
out  in  the  evening.  I have  sown  Lettuce  in  it  several  times ; 
but  as  soon  as  they  come  up  they  are  eaten  away.  What 
can  I do  to  get  rid  of  them  ? I have  tried  lime.— J.  Chap- 
man. 

1369. — Improving  a lawn.  — I beg  to  thank 
“ L.  0.  T.”  and  “J.  C.  C.”  for  their  kind  and  useful 
answers  to  my  questions  about  improving  a lawn,  and  I 
shall  feel  much  obliged  if  they  will  give  me  a little  further 
information  ? The  lawn  is  about  50  feet  bv  25  feet.  How 
much  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  should  be 
used  to  manure  it?  When  is  the  best  time  to  sow  more 
seed  ? What  seed  would  be  best  for  a poor  sandy  S'^il  in 
Kent  ’—Pupil. 

1370. — Tomato-leaves  curling.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  reason  of  my  Tomato-leaves  curling  ? I 
have  them  in  a lean-to  greenhouse,  which  is  sunny  and 
well  ventilated.  The  plants  are  growing,  and  the  pots 
(14-inch)  are  full  of  roots.  The  first  lot  of  blooms  has 
already  set,  and  they  have  received  a top-dressing  of 
rather  fresh  cow-manure.  I may  mention  that  they  were 
pot-bound  when  in  4-inch  pots,  and  the  leaves  were  then 
slightly  curled. — E.  M. 

1371. — Plants  for  a lean-to  greenhouse.— I 
I have  had  a leau-to  greenhouse  built  behind  the  house 
where  I live.  The  direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  only  on  it 
from  about  11-30  a.m.  till  5.30  p.m.  I intend  raising  seed- 
lings and  striking  cuttings  for  the  flower  garden,  and 
growing  a few  other  plants,  such  as  Pelargoniums,  Roses, 
&c.  Would  someone  kindly  say  what  others,  in  addition 
to  the  above,  I might  grow  with  such  a limited  supply  of 
sun?  It  will  be  heated  by  hot-water  pipes. — Bacup. 

1372. — Flowering  of  Vallota  purpurea.— Is  it 
possible  that  a Vallota  purpurea  can  flower  in  May?  I 
purchased  in  full  flower  (of  a very  small  florist)  what  he 
called  a “ Harmaryllis."  This  was  in  the  beginning  of 
May;  but  the  habit  and  flower  were  exactly  that  of 
Vallota.  The  leaves  were  then  half-grown,  but  are  now 
nearly  developed.  The  flower  has  long  since  gone  by.  I 
always  thought  that  the  Vallota  flowered  in  autumn,  and 
after  the  growth  of  the  leaves.  Is  this  early  flowering 
unusual?— A.  Johnson. 

1373. — Lilium  auratum  after  flowering.— 
Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  what  I ought  to  do  with 
the  bulbs  of  Lilium  auratum  after  flowering  to  get  them  to 
bloom  next  jear?  Last  season  I had  two  that  flowered  in 
the  garden  (open) ; but  this  year  they  have  hardly  come 
up  at  all.  I have  had  two  beautiful  ones  in  pots,  and  I 
want  them,  if  possible,  to  flower  next  year,  and  should  be 
glad  to  know  whether  I ought  to  take  them  up,  or  if  it  is 
unnatural  for  them  to  flower  two  years  in  succession  in 
the  same  place  ? — G.  A.  P. 

1374. — India-rubber  and  other  room  plants. 
— Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  whether  there  are  two 
kinds  of  India-rubber-plants— one  which  grows  straight 
up,  and  the  other  having  a shorter  habit,  with  lateral 
shoots?  I am  anxious  to  get  the  latter  kind,  but  do  not 
know  the  variety.  Will  someone  kindly  say,  and  also 
whether  suitable  for  a drawing-room?  I should  also  be 
glad  to  know  something  that  will  grow  in  a room  and  look 
well  in  all  seasons  ? I have  an  Aspidistra  ; but  Palms  I find 
go  off  badly  at  the  tips,  which  mars  their  appearance. — A. 
Saunders. 

1375. — An  old  Daphne.— I have  an  old  Daphne 
about  tw  Ive  years  old  on  its  own  roots,  which  was  planted 
by  a gentleman’s  gardener,  and  was  in  his  greenhouse 
nine  years  flowering  beautifully  every  year.  After  that  it 
was  given  to  alady,  who  kept  it  out-of-doors  in  the  summer, 
and  in  a room  without  fire  in  winter.  It  has  never  flowered 
since.  Now  it  has  come  into  my  possession  I should  be  so 
glad  to  get  it  to  flower.  It  is  now  1^  yards  high,  1 yard 
across,  has  never  been  cut,  and  is  now  putting  out  shoots. 
Should  it  be  cut  back,  or  put  out-of-doors,  or  left  in 
the  greenhouse  for  this  season?  I shall  be  very  glad  of 
advi.-e. — M.  S. 

1376. — Unsatisfactory  Tomatoes.— I should  be 
glad  to  know  why  some  of  the  flowers  and  fruit  drop  off 
some  of  my  Tomato-plants?  Whole  trusses  have  come 
off  one.  They  are  all  growing  in  10-inch  pots,  resting  on  a 
bed  in  the  greenhouse,  and  get  watered  every  evening  with 
rain-water,  as  I only  use  manure-water  when  the  fruit  is 
larger,  and  I do  not  water  nor  syringe  the  foliage  as 
advised  in  Gardening.  I generally  partly  open  the  lights 
about  6 a.m.,  and  finally  close  all  up  about  8 or  9 p.m. 
They  get  plenty  of  air  and  sun  but  have  had  no  artificial 
heat.  Some  of  my  plants'  are  doing  very  well,  and  all  get 
the  same  treatment. — R.  J.  E. 

1377. — Plants  under  a greenhouse  stage.— 
Under  the  one  stage  of  my  greenhouse  I have  made  a 
border,  1 foot  wide,  with  about  10  inches  deep  of  soil, 
where  I wish  to  grow  some  suitable  plants.  I have  seen 
Ferns,  Tradescant;as,  and  Rex  Begonias  spoken  of  for  this 
purpose ; but  would  not  the  drip  from  the  pots  above 
spoil  the  foliage  of  these,  especially  when  liquid-manure 
was  used?  I thought  it  would,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to 
put  some  material,  say  Willesden  paper  or  galvanised  iron, 
under  the  staging  to  run  the  drip  to  the  back  of  the  said 
border.  The  objection  to  this  plan  is  that  it  would  cause 
too  much  shade,  the  plants  under  such  circumstances  only 
getting  what  light  the  front  of  the  stage  admitted.  Any 
suggestions  will  greatly  oblige?— Jambs  G.  Godwin. 

1378. — An  over-rich  garden  soil.— Some  25  years 
ago  I bought  about  one-third  of  an  acre  of  land.  The  sub- 
soil is  heavy  clay.  Before  planting  it  was  trenched  and 
deeply  drained,  and  ii  has  been  plentifully  manured,  and 
it  is  now,  if  anything,  too  rich.  Permanent  crops,  such 
as  Asparagus,  Seakale,  Raspberries,  fruit  bushes  and  trees, 
yield  in  abundance.  My  difficulty  is  with  Peas,  Beans, 
and  Strawberries,  each  of  which  go  too  much  to  leaf. 
Havin<f  reserved  too  limited  a space  for  cropping  vege- 
tables in  rotation,  I am  compelled  to  plant  the  same  crop 
in  the  same  ground  year  after  year.  I wish  to  know  what 
artificial  manure,  if  any,  I should  apply  to  restore  the  land 
to  its  former  fruitfulness — in  other  words,  to  replace  what 
the  legumes  have  taken  out  of  the  land  ? — .^ateur  Gar- 
dener. 


1379. — Bees  and  fruit.— Ihave  just  read  the  following 
paragraph  in  the  English  Mechanic,  of  July  18th  : “Pro- 
fessor S.  Cushman,  Apiarist  of  the  Rhode  Island  Agri- 
cultural Experimental  Station,  U.S.,  recently  read  a paper 
before  the  Slate  Horticultural  .Society,  in  which  he  main- 
tained, as  the  result  of  personal  observations,  that  bees 
do  not  injure  growing  or  fair  fruit.  The  juice  of  sound 
fruit  is  adverse  to  their  welfare  ; but  though  they  will  not 
attack  sound  fruit,  they  settle  upon  bruised  and  blemished 
fruit.  All  the  members  of  the  s ciety  present  on  the 
occasion  agreed  with  Professor  Cushman.”  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  any  English  fruit-grower  or  apiarist- 
can,  from  their  own  observations,  corroborate  (or  other, 
wise)  this  assertion  ?—Wingiiam. 

1380. — Roses  failing.— In  October  last  I bought  and 
planted  in  a well  prepared  bed  about  20  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
Owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  winter  they  had  by  February 
made  considerable  growth,  and  were  well  foliaged.  During 
February  and  March  strong  easterly  winds  prevailed, 
completely  defoliating  them.  A little  more  growth,  very 
weakly,  was  made  during  April ; but  the  plants  never 
thoroughly  recovered,  and  at  the  present  time  one  half 
are  dead,  and  the  other  half  nearly  so.  As  the  winters 
here  are  usually  very  mild,  and  easterly  winds  prevail  just 
when  plants  are  starting  into  growth,  I fear  I shall  have 
no  better  luck  in  future  unless  I can  prune  my  Roses  at 
such  a time  as  will  ensure  their  breaking  into  growth  after 
the  windy  period  referred  to.  Will  some  Rose-grower 
kindly  tell  me  the  best  time  to  plant  and  prune  under 
these  circumstances,  and  name  the  best  dozen  Roses  for 
my  purpose? — West  Cornwall. 

To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  shoidd  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

1381. — Exochorda  grandiflora  {John  Stanton).— 
This  fine  shrub  is  of  the  order  Rosaoese,  and  is  a native  of 
North  China.  It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  layers,  or  by 
suckers,  and  grows  well  in  any  ordinarily  good  garden 
soil. 

1382. — Cocoa-nut-fibre  in  the  garden  (C.  F.).— 
Cocoa-nut-fibre  spread  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  bene- 
ficial to  all  outdoor  crops  during  the  summer,  inasmuch 
as  it  keeps  the  soil  moist.  If  the  land  is  heavy  the  fibre 
may  be  dug  into  it  in  the  autumn  ; but  if  light  already, 
the  fibre  would  be  better  raked  oS. 

1383. — White  substance  on  piant  leaves  ( W.  S.). 
— All  we  can  see  the  matter  with  the  leaves  sent  is  that 
they  are  very  dirty.  The  white  substance  is  caused  by  water 
in  which  chalk  e.xists.  The  first  shower  of  rain  that  comes 
sponge  ihe  leaves  of  the  plants  with  soapy-water,  and 
afterwards  place  them  out-of-doors  in  the  rain  for  an  hour, 
and  all  your  troubles  in  that  direction  will  disappear. 

1384. — Dividing  Pansies  (D  77.).— In  order  to 
avoid  ha.ing  long,  straggling  shoots  when  divided,  the 
best  way  is  to  cut  the  plants  down  previously  nearly  to 
the  ground,  and  work  amongst  them  a little  finely-sifted, 
sandy  soil.  They  will  then  soon  throw  up  growths,  when 
the  plants  may  be  divided.  The  shoots  out  off  may  be  put 
in  as  cuttings  in  a moist,  shady  border  under  a handlight, 
it  required. 

1385. — Arum  Dracunculus  (IT.  3/acCimn).— This 
plant  is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  hardy  in 
this  country.  It  is  not  a Lily,  but  an  Aroid.  It  will  grow 
well  in  a corner  of  the  garden  by  itself,  planted  at  the  foot 
of  a south  wall  in  a loamy  soil.  It  is  by  no  meins  rare, 
and  therefore  of  no  great  commercial  value.  We  cannot 
give  you  an  exact  quotation  as  to  the  value  of  this  or 
any  other  plant  without  seeing  the  specimen  in  question. 

1386. — Strawberries  for  succession  (S'.  IF.  H.). 
— If  you  plant  the  following  kinds  you  can  have  a suc- 
cession of  good  Strawberries  from  June  to  the  middle  or 
end  of  August ; 1,  Vioomtesse  H6rioart  de  Thury  or 
Keen's  Seedling  ; 2,  President : 3,  Sir  Charles  Napier  ; 
4,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  ; 5,  Filbert  Pine  ; and  6,  Elton  Pine. 
They  come  into  use  in  the  order  named.  The  last-named 
kind  should  be  planted  on  a north  border. 

1387. — Radishes  and  Lettuces  in  summer 
{Salad). — Radishes  during  summer  require  a rich  soil  and 
abundance  of  water  to  ensure  a quick  growth.  Lettuces 
also  require  a deep,  rich  soil,  and  seed  for  summer  crops 
should  be  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  thinning 
them  out  to  12  inches  or  more  apart,  according  to  the 
variety  grown.  Frequent  hoeing  between  the  plants  is 
also  a'great  advantage,  and  the  soil  must  be  kept  moist. 

1388. — Manure-water  for  Vines  ( Enqu  irer).  — 

You  are  certainly  quite  right  in  giving  your  inside  Vine- 
border  soakings  of  manure-water  whilst  the  fruit  is  swell- 
ing, as  if  applied  in  a clear  state,  and  not  too  strong,  it  is 
of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  Vines,  and  is,  indeed, 
indispensable.  As  you  have  succeeded  well  in  the  past 
with  the  use  of  the  manure-water  you  cannot  do  belter 
than  follow  on  with  the  practice,  or,  in  other  words,  let 
well  alone.  , , „ . , 

1389. — Renovating  Alstrcemerias  {A.  R.).—A3 
the  plants  have  been  for  some  years  in  the  same  position 
they  have  probably  exhausted  the  soil.  When  the  tops 
have  died  down  in  the  autumn  lift  the  roots  which  are 
tuberous,  divide  them  it  necessary,  and  pplant  in  well 
drained  soil,  in  which  has  been  worked  a liberal  quantity 
of  well-decomposed  cow  or  stable-manure.  During 
summer  a mulching  of  half-rotten  manure  is  of  great 
benefit  to  the  plants. 

1390. — Unhealthy  Rose-leaves  (IF.  D., 

—The  Rose-leaves  sent  are  very  slightly  affected  with  the 
“ Orange  Fungus  ” (see  a note  in  Gardening,  July  12th, 
page  260),  and  also  very  much  with  red-spider.  Syringe 
the  leaves  freely  twice  a day  with  soapy  and  clean  water, 
and  also  mulch  with  manure  and  give  abundance  of  water 
to  the  roots.  If  manure  can  be  given,  so  much  the 
With  this  treament  persevered  with  they  wUl  probably 
soon  become  healthy. 

1391. — Wintering  Fuchsias(>7.  R.  p'Ombrain).— 
Fuchsias,  after  flowering  in  pots,  can  be  wintertd  many 
outhouse  or  spare  room  from  which  severe  frost  can  be 
excluded.  They  require,  when  in  a dormant  state,  but 
little  light,  and  only  sufficient  wat>r  to  keep  the  wooa 
from  shrivelling.  A loft  over  a stable  would  do  very  wen 
if  severe  frost  is  kept  out.  In  the  spring  they  can  oe 
brought  to  the  light  and  be  watered,  and  they  will  soon 
break  out  into  growth  again. 
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1392.— Spotted  Grapes  (G.  H,  WheelerX—^hQ 
Grapes  have  apparently  suffered  sligfhtly  from  “ scaldinff  ’* 
and  they  are  also  affected  with  “spot.”  This  latter  is 
often,  we  think,  caused  by  sudden  chills,  such  as  havinsr 
pe  house  very  close  and  moist,  and  then  suddenly  on  some 
bright  morning  admitting  the  external  cold  air  too  freely 
and  too  abundantly.  The  Grape-berries  sent  also  had  the 
appearance  of  being  sqneezed  up  in  the  bunches  from  in- 
sufficient thinning-out.  How  are  the  roots,  and,  if  inside 
the  house,  do  they  get  enough  moisture  ? 

A “Planting  an  Arbutus  (A.  0.  r.).— The 
Arbutus  IS  by  no  means  fastidious  as  to  soil,  preferring 
however,  a good,  sound  loam.  If  the  natural  staple  is  of 
a very  poor  and  parching  nature,  take  it  out  to  the  depth 
of  2 feet ; mix  with  the  excavated  soil  a little  well-rotted 
manure,  loani,  road-sorapings,  or  any  other  similar  good 
material  which  may  be  at  hand.  Planted  in  the  autumn 
in  such  a compost,  the  tree  will  be  afforded  a good  start  in 
lire,  and  will,  when  it  has  once  attained  a good  root-hold 
and  strength  in  proportion,  take  care  of  itseh. 

1394.— Old  Cabbage-beds  (R).  — Yes.  in  very 
many  gardens  the  old  (Jabbage-stumps  are  allowed  to  re- 
main for  the  sake  of  the  second  crop  of  little  hearts  they 
produce  m autumn  and  during  the  winter.  The  soil 
amongst  them  should  now  be  well  worked  with  a hoe  and 
if  a top-dressing  of  manure  of  some  kind  can  be  given  the 
prod^uoe  will  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  early  spring 
Cabbages  in  flavour  and  tenderness.  Where  no  attem 
tion  IS  given  to  them  they  are  generally  tough  and 
J,®^thery  and  of  little  value,  unless  the  land  be  deep  and 

autumn  and  winter 
salads  (a.  A.  R).— Sow  a breadth  of  the  Endive  now  in 
Mine  open  situation  in  the  garden,  where  it  can  remain. 
The  land  need  not  be  freshly-manured  for  this  crop,  un- 
kss  It  13  very  poor.  Sow  in  drills  1 foot  apart  and  1 inch 
deep  , thin  out  the  seedlings  betimes,  and  transplant  the 
thinnings  if  required,  allowing  each  plantat  least  1 square 
foot  of  space  ; sow  again  in  a fortnight,  and  plant  out 
when  ready  on  a dry,  warm  border.  The  Moss-curled  and 
large-leaved  Batavian  are  two  useful  varieties. 

for  next  year 

Shorten  back  the  shoots  of  some  of  the  plants 
P.''°'l"oe  young  shoots  which,  if  taken  off 
with  three  pairs  of  leaves  and  cut  with  a sharp  knife 
close  under  the  bottom  joint,  removing  also  the  two  lower 
^aves,  will  strike  root  readily  under  a frame  or  hand-li^ht. 
They  should  be  shaded  from  the  sun  for  a while.  Eight  or 
ten  cuttings  may  be  put  into  a 6-inch  pot  half-filled  with 
®'^eet,  sandy  soii.  If  these  be  kept  safe 
from  frost  and  damp  during  the  winter  they  wili  yield 
plenty  of  cuttings  in  the  spring. 

1397.— Diseased  Grapes  (Old  SubscHber).—The 
berries  sent  are  badly  affected  with  what  is  called  “ sc^d 
ing.  This  13  caused  by  late  or  imperfect  ventilation  on 
some  bright  sunny  morning  whilst  the  internal  atmosphere 
of  the  vinery,  and  even  the  berries,  are  saturated  with  cold 
nioisture  The  hot-water  pipes  should  be  kept  warm  at 
^ ^ ventilation  should  remain  on  the  top  of 

the  vinery  ail  night.  This  will  ensure  a dry  and  light 
warm  atmosphere  about  the  fruit  and  prevent  the  scalding 
over  which  Grapes,  particularly  Lady  Downers 
Seedling,  are  liable  to  scalding  occurs  about  the  stoning 
period,  and  lasts  for  about  a fortnight.  ^ 

disinfectant  for  an  Orchid-house 
(C.  R).  Thisgentieman  complains  that  his  smali  Orchid- 
house  smells  frightfully,  and  that  he  is  afraid  some  dead  rats 
are  in  the  dram,  and  this  he  cannot  get  at.  “ Can  vou  heln 
mem  this  matter  ?"  This  is  the  result  of  poisoffing  the  rata 
However  there  is  a mixture  which  is  said  to  reSove  bad 
smells  and  foetid  odours  with  ease  and  rapidity  I have 

shill'' any  of  my  readers  have^one  so  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  their  experience  with  it.  The 
recipe  is  as  follows : Half-a-drachm  of  nitrate  of  lead  dis- 
boiling  water,  2 drachms  of  common 
salt,  dissolv^  in  a pail  of  water.  The  two  solutions  should 

bu^f  need  rt  setuil 

K ^ fot  use  in  rooms,  or  similar  ournoses  it 

‘*T"hiToef  rotTnS  °mt“I 
-?ly  p°  ov“eTt^  Xl’c^^trotee  ‘^ir^L^thTrl""''* 


—— df.  R.— 1,  Adiantum  oardioohlaena ; 2,  Nothochlama 
trichomanoides  j 3,  Asplenium  Belangeri.  ■ — a. 
Rores/ord.  -Orange  Monkey-flower  (Diplacus  (Mimulus) 
glutmosus).  There  is  a note  on  it  in  this  issue,  page  301 
The  treatment  generally  given  to  Fuchsias  will  suit  it 
well.-— North. — 1,  Coronilla  iberica  ; 2,  Deutzia 
crenata ; 3,  Send  again  ; 4,  Lonicera  species,  poor  speci- 

men;  5,  Campanula  fragilis  ; 6,  Lotus  corniculatus. 

1.  Jnstioia  oarnea;  2,  Fraser’s  Evening  Prim- 
rose (CEnothera  Fraseri) ; 3,  Peruvian  Lily  (Alstrmmeria 
Pelegrina):  4,  Purple  Loose-strife  (Lythrum  Salioaria) ; 
4 Ewers  Stonecrop  (Sedum  Ewersi) ; 6,  Scarlet  Lychnis 

(Lychnis  chalcedonioa). W.  R.  Lewis.— 1,  Spirmi 

rotundifoha;  2,  Portugal  Laurel  (Cerasus  lusitanica). 

' Carnation  sent  was  of  a good  size  and 

colour;  but  we  do  not  name  garden  varieties  of  this 
ower.  —Mrs.  Boulnois. — Showy  Flea-bane  (Erigeron 
^ ’ form  of  the  Maiden’s 

Wreath  (Franooa  ramosa). The  Rid<)eway.-l,  Crinum 

oapense ; 2 Erigeron  speoiosus ; 3,  Send  a piece  of  the 
plant;  4,  New  Holland  Daisy  (Vittadenia  australis  or 

triloba);  5 Sedum  glaucum. Star.— Send  better speoi- 

mens. Jarnes  G.  Godwin.— Yes,  the  Parsley  Fern 

(Allosorus  orispus). Black  JYortA— Specimens  insuffi- 
cient and  crushed  fiat  in  the  post. A.  G. -Deutzia 

crenata  fl.-pl.__i;.  G.—Send  better  specimens. 

A Reader.— 1,  Flowering  Nutmeg  (Leycesteria  formosa) ; 
2,  Looks  like  a Skiramia.  Send  again  ; 3,  Spiraia  Filipen- 
dula ; 4.  Common  Tamarisk-tree  (Tamarix  gallioa).^- — 
Ireland.— 1,  Campanula  rapunculoides  ; 2,  Malva  mo'- 
ohata ; 3,  Polemonium  coeruleum ; 4,  Nepeta  violaoea ; 

5,  Acomtuin  Napellus. A.  T.-\,  Spiriea  ulmifolia 

2,  Spiraa  ariaefolia  ; 3,  Spiraea  palmata  ; 4,  We  cannot 
name  a garden  variety  of  Paeony  ; 5,  Lamium  garganicum ; 
o,  bpirasi  Lindleyana. 


Names  of  frult.-R.  Kinsell,  Littimton.—The 
Strawberries  sent  were  so  badly  packed  that  "they  were 
simply  a mass  of  pulp,  and,  of  course,  quite  unrecognisable 
Such  fruit  to  come  through  the  post  safely  should  be 

packed  in  a firm  tin  or  wooden  box. S'  P M Tador 

-We  cannot  undertake  to  name  Strawberries  unless  the 
fruit  are  of  a good  size  and  arrive  in  good  condition.  The 
fruits  sent  m this  case  were  small,  and  arrived  very  much 
bruised,  and  quite  out  of  character 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
and  that  we  cannot  under- 
rw  letters  to  correspondents,  or  inseH  queries 

that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 


^NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

'^^^’^anications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 

2,  A Lomaria  • 3 a pipHq  u sensibilis  ; 

rium  Filix-fmmlna  f Athy- 

foemina ; 6,  Some  Phes-onteris*'^  J^'bx- 

7.  A Lomaria  Cannot^namp  ®Peoimen  ; 

Send  better  specimens-  in  ® P'”"®  1 8 and  9, 

liferum ; 11  Apparently  the  fe  ^°'^’®ktuin  pro- 

Phegopteris.  Seld  aglin  n of  2 or  7 ; 12,  A 
W.  R.Li,  Onoidmm  Kio  ■ falcatum 

3,  Pholidota  imbricata  • 4 leucoohilum  ; 

5,  Aerides  faloatum,  more  freiufntw'i-“*'®®  teretifolius  ; 
of  A.  Larpentae  ; 6,  DendroohiluTn 

-We  are  glad  to  see  ylu  tlk^ 

plants;  but  oannotnameyoursneciml!?= 

— G,  Thom.as.-l,  Loma^ril  sS  ’ 2''^'®"^"'!"’'’®^®'*’ 
varieties  of  the  same  species  • k a ^ also 

6,  Asplenium  Ruta-Xaria’il-o'^  ‘"“homanes ; 

hirsutura;  2,  Hoya  bella'-  o ’if  i >fasminum 

4,  Pavonia  Wioti ; 5,  Thunbergik  HarrUD  ^ 

yieoiosa.-— AnmioMs.-i,  Statioe  Srti  ’ 

Your  specimens  are  not  Passion-floC/-  b;;^**?,“?'■'»*•- 
aIlle^  T^sonias  ; 1,  T.  moilisima;  2®  f vin  v‘?  °®V 

cannot  u^dertlkernai^fetL^  OeTthr^''"' 

the  tubers  were  bought  --  n where 

<p..i.»„.  5,  •>.  r, 


E'  -—Apply  to  one  of  the  greenhouse  builders 

-0-— We  know  Of  no 

cheap  book  that  answers  your  requirements. Heron 

in  flower  of  the  plant  on  your  lawn 
and  then  we  can  tell  you  its  name,  and  how  to  get  rid  of 
,,  T Rws.—We  cannot  answer  queries  that  are  all  mixed 
up  together  on  one  sheet  of  paper.  Each  one  should  be 

rifaTdres  -VO- name 

ana  aaaress.  —I.  i .—We  do  not  know  where  you  could 

procure  the  plant  you  name W.  W.  JoUiffe—Tne 

watering  and  ventilating  having  been  neglected,  together 
Fl'tow  ®'"-‘'^®  3-ooount  for  the  Vine  failurf 

Follow  out  instructions  given  in  GARDnmua  from  time  to 

voTr  Wnerv man  toTook  a?ter 
— Goo  of  the  heating  apparatuses  for 
small  houses  advertised  in  this  paper  should  answer  vour 

fI‘''PTAl®''yv."'® '• -S'— Ibis,  no  doubt,  rgTod'Xn 

to  cut  the  haulm  off  Potatoes  as  soon  as  the  disease 
appears,  and  it  often  has  the  effect  of  saving  a good  portion 
of  the  crop—-,/.  R Ollard.-Yos,  this  is  the  Orange 
Fungus  on  the  Rose-leaves.  There  is  a note  on  its  treat- 
ment in  Gardenino,  July  12th,  page  260. Bacup  —The 

*^'’®  g‘'®8ohouse  door  should  answr  wll 
and  such  a structure  attached  to  a dwelling-house  should 

m no  sense  be  injurious  to  health, W.  Harleu  Clyde  — 

Familiar  Wild  Flowers,”  Cassell  & Co.,  London.— -Rd 
RM^ap-.-’The  Cucumbers  are  apparently  attacked  witli 
canker,  and  they  also  seem  to  have  been  allowed  to  a-et 

ortr^atalen t*®  ''°°W  ^ ‘'*“®’  ^^®T  P‘5->’tmu>ar3 

ot  treatment.— —IF.  R— You  seem  to  be  treating  vour 

also'%IntilaHon:--1ir^s.®  to®Mr"''^i 

Webber,P™itere^CentralAvenue,Cove^nt-gard^n;Lon^ 

W.-L--  Bios.— We  cannot  answer  queries  that  are  all 

mixed  up  on  one  single  sheet  of  paper  Each  query  must 
be  written  on  a separate  piece  of  paper,  and  on  one  side 
of  It  only._---IF.  R.  Ruthin,  WorttVufes. -Whit  plants 
grow  in  your  conservatory  ? Please  sav 
and  then  we  can  tell  you  about  the  hea/required  The 
Pansies  can  be  moved  in  September  and  Ltober.-- 
r-  ^-/;.“The  Pelargonium  mentioned  is  a variety  with 
fringed  flowers.  ’The  fruit-trees  had  better  be  lifted  early 
” ‘fl®,  gmund  is  dry,  watering  nowwiil 
growth^^®"”// are  making  much  strong 
growth.— R R— The  address  of  the  Sootigine  Co.  is 
given  under  this  heading  in  Gardenino,  July  26th,  p.  300. 

Catalogues  received. — Deseriptine  List  of  Straw- 
6rn-i.es.  Thomas  Laxton,  Seed  and  Novelty  Grower 
<kc.  Messrs.  Armitage  Brothers’ 

High-stree^  Nottingham. Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds' 

Ac.  J.  E.  Barnes,  9,  Exchange-street,  Norwich.  ’ 

Our  readers  will  kindly  remember  that  we  are  alad  to 
EBEs  any  suggestive  or  beautiful^ photo- 

form  ^e  coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most 
suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  Taf- 
yearly  volumes.  Price  Is.  6d.  ; post  free.  Is.  9d.  ^ 

“Farm  and  Home”  Monthly  Parts —TAis 
neatly  bound  Monthly  Pirts,  in 
^ '‘^J^^^^iahlefor  reference  previous  to  the 
issue  of  the  yearly  volumes.  Price  5d.  ; post  free,  id. 

^«ariptions  of  up- 
wlthdiLirB^f  Awndred  of  the  most  ornamental  species, 
wdh  directiomsfor  theirarrangerrient,  mature,  Sec.  Fourth 
amd  Popular  Edition,  Is.  ; post  free,  Is.  3d. 

[IiondoDi  87,  Soutbampton-Btfeet,  Strand,  W.O.] 


GARDEN  AND  PLANT  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

We  beg  to  announce  another  competition,  when 
prizes  to  the  amount  of  not  lc33  than  Fifty 
Guineas  will  be  awarded. 

The  subjects  selected  may  be  : Garden  land- 
scapes ; fine  or  picturesque  trees  ; plants,  parti- 
cularly of  hardy  kinds ; Ferns  ; Roses  ; cut 
flowers,  prettily  arranged  ; our  best  fruits  on 
the  branch  or  branches;  not  in  dishes  ; standard 
vegetables  ; good  flower  and  rock-gardens,  or 
any  other  object  of  special  interest  in  a garden. 

What  to  avoid. — Cut  flowers  or  plants  should 
not  be  arranged  in  vases  with  patterns  on  them. 
Backgrounds  should  be  plain,  so  as  not  to  come 
into  competition  with  the  beautiful  flowers,  and 
thus  introduce  an  element  of  confusion,  which 
is  objectionable.  Figures  of  men  or  women, 
barro-ws,  watering-pots,  rakes,  hoes,  rollers,  and 
other  implements,  iron  railings,  wires,  or  iron 
supports  of  any  kind,  also  labels,  especially  those 
made  of  zinc  (which  should  be  removed  when  the 
photograph  is  being  taken),  and  all  like  objects 
should  be  omitted  trom  these  photographs.  The 
intention  is  to  show  the  full  beauty  of  the  subject 
taken,  and  this  cannot  be  done  well  when  the 
photographer  is  confused  by  other  considerations. 
Dwarf  flowers  are  ineffective  when  taken  directly 
from  above  ; the  camera  should  be  brought  low 
down  for  such  subjects.  Photographs  should  be 
mounted  singly,  and  not  several  on  a card. 
They  should  not  be  mounted  on  cards  with 
black  backs,  and  the  photographs  should  not  be 
less  in  size  than  5 inches  by  4 inches.  Many  of 
the  photographs  sent  in  for  our  last  competition 
were  much  overcrowded. 

The  following  are  the  rules  to  be  observed  by 
all  competitors  : — ^ 

First.— The  photographs  may  be  of  objeota  in  the  pos- 
session of  either  the  sender  or  others  ; but  the  source 
whence  they  are  obtained  must  be  stated,  and  none  sent 
the  copyright  of  which  is  open  to  question.  There  is  no 
limit  as  to  number,  and  no  fee  to  pay.  The  Editor  is  to 
have  the  right  of  engraving  and  publishing  any  of  the 
chosen  photographs.  For  engraving,  photographs  are 
preferred  when  printed  on  albumenized  paper. 

Second.— The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  together 
with  the  name  and  description  ot  the  object  shown  should 
be  plainly  written  in  ink  on  the  back  of  each  pliotograuh 

This  13  important,  and  should  be  attended  to. 

Third.— All  communications  relating  to  the  competition 
must  be  addressed_  to  the  Editor,  and  marked  “ Photo- 
graphio  Competition.”  All  competitors  wishinir  their 
photographs  returned  if  not  successful,  must  enclose 
postage  stamps  of  sufficient  value  tor  that  purpose. 

List  of  Prizes. 

First  Prize  for  the  best  collec-d  „ 
tion  of  garden  photographs/  Guineas. 

Second  prize Four  Guineas. 

Third  prize Three  Guine.as. 

For  each  photograph  selected  from  the  non- 
winning lots  a prize  of  half-a-guineawill  be  given. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  offer  the  following 
special  prizes  : — ° 

Flowering  Plants.— A special  prize  of  five 
guineas  to  the  sender  of  the  best  collection  of 
ohotographs  of  flowering  plants,  hardy  or  half- 
lardy,  taken  whilst  growing  in  the  open  air.  This 
series  may  include  flowering  shrubs  of  all  sorts. 

Garden  Fruits. — A special  prize  of  five 
guineas  for  the  beat  collection  of  photographs 
of  any  of  our  good  garden  fruits:  Grapes, 
Peaches,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  &c, 
or  bush-fruits,  to  be  shown  on  the  branches,  not 
in  dishes. 

Standard  Vegetables. — A special  prize  of 
three  guineas  for  the  best  collection  of  photo- 
graphs of  standard  vegetables. 

In  order  to  give  all  readers  ample  time  to 
prepare  good  photographs  the  competition  will 
be  kept  open  until  the  last  Saturday  in  October. 

BIRDS. 

1393.— Treatment  of  canaries.— i have  a pair  of 
canaries  which  have  already  reared  two  families  this 
season.  The  hen  sat  on  a third  clutch  of  five  eggs  and 
when  the  time  was  passed  that  they  should  have  come 
out  I broke  them,  and  found  that  instead  of  their  contain- 
ing: liquid  matter,  as  they  usually  do  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  yolks  were  dry  and  firm,  as  if  hard  boiled 

hen£l/ag!inl-&V'"'"’  “ ‘‘'® 

1316  —Treatment  of  a bullfinch— 

Anoint  the  bird  s feet  with  vaseline  and  use  only 
sea-sand,  which  is  less  apt  to  stick  to  the  feet 
than  the  bright-coloured  gravel  generally  used. 

I have  a hen  bullfinch  which  shows  no  inclina- 
tion to  bathe,  but  its  feet  never  become  clogged, 
though  it  is  in  an  ordinary  cage.  In  an  aviary 
of  any  size  all  finches  bathe.— A.  G.  Butler, 
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THE 


sc 


PERFECT” 

WEED  KILLER 


GARDEN  REHUISITES. 


WE  HAVE  NOW  PUBLISHED  our  abridged 

* • Special  Season  List,  which  will  be  sent  free  on  applica- 
tion, containing  Illustrations  and  Prices  of 


BAMBOOS 


Trial  Sample  post  free. 


Without  which 
none  is  genuine. 


Maintains  its  Superiority  over  aU  Eivals 

for  permanently  destroying  vegetation  on  Walks,  Carriage 
Drives,  Ash  Tennis  Courts,  Stonework  grown  green,  &c. 
Used  at  Kew  Gardens.  Royal  Horticultural  Gardeiis,  <kc..  dtc. 


COMPLETE  SATiSFAGTiON  GUARANTEED 


to  all  using  Weed  Killer  hearing  our  Trade  Mark, 
without  which  none  is  genuine.  Refuse  Imitations. 


PRICE-Gauon,  2s. ; 5 gal..  Is.  9d.  per  gal  ; 10 gal..  Is  6d. 
per  gal.;  10  gal..  Is.  Id.  per  gal.  Special  quotations  for 
quantities.  Carriage  paid  an  10  gallons  and  upwards. 

DISTKIBXTTOR  for 

‘ ‘ Perfect  ’ ’ W eed  RiHer. 


Holds  40  gallons.  Wrought-'.ron 
frame-work  neatly  painted.  Gal- 
vanized  tubes  with  tap  to  reguKate 
- flow.  Gives  spray  36  ins.  wide. 
Price  £4  net  on  rail  Glasgow. 
Sole  Manufactubers;  The 

HDRT’CULTURAL  & AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COY- 

Works : 97,  Milton  Street,  Glasgow. 

PRINCIPAL  AGENTS:— 

BLACKLEY,  YOUNG  & CO.,  103,  HOLM  STREET,  GLASGOW 

NOTICE.— originally  had  our  Works  at  Toidjridge, 
Kent,  but  removed  them  to  GLASGOW  in  January,  1887, 
since  which  time  our  ONLY  ADDRESS  has  been  GLASGOW, 


London  Wholesale  Agents— 

HURST  & SON,  152,  HOUNDSDITCH. 
SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 


PATENT  MIECHANICAL  FUMIGATOR. 


¥ 


For  fumigating 
Greenhouses,  Conser- 
vatories,  &c.  An  in- 
fallible destroyer  of 
all  insects  by  means 
of  Tobacco  - smoke. 
Certain  in  its  results 
The  largest  green- 
house can  be  tilled 


with  Tobacco -smoke 
to  any  degree  of  den- 
sity in  a few  minutes. 
No  gardener  should 
be  without  the  Me- 
chanical Famigator,  a 
decided  improvement 
on  the  present  unsat- 
isfactory method,  and 
a great  saving  of  Pla7its,  Time,  a7ul  Monty.  Tobacco- 
paper,  best  quality,  Is.  per  lb.  Price  Lists  on  application. 
J.  COCHRANE,  Manufacturer,  Leith. 


a,xaCH:EA  Plisr  & B BS  7". 


Garden  Rollers. 

„ Engines. 
„ Hose. 

„ Syringes. 
Scrapers. 


Greenhouse  Fittings. 
Pumps. 

Bose  Reels. 
Corrugated  Sheets. 
Hot  Water  Appara  tus 


CHAS.  P.  KINNELL  & CO., 


65a,  Southwark  Street,  London,  S.E. 


nwsc  SEKD  POJTCABD  fOH  ILIUSTBATED  PHICt  LIST-FS£t. 


JOHN  PIGGOTT 


SAVES  MORE  THAN  TWICE  ITS  COST 
IN  LA30UR.  NO  SMELL. 

One  application  will  keep  the  Walks  and  Drives  clear  of  Weeds 
for  at  least  eighteen  months. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Crystal  Palace,  says : — “ We  were  so  satis- 
lied  with  your  composition  and  its  price  that  we  have  used  it 
absolutely.  I have  every  confidence  in  recommending  it.” 

Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch, Curator,  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge, 
Bays ; — “ There  can  be  no  question  wiih  regards  to  its  efficacy.” 
Prices In  1 and  2-Gal.  Tins,  2s.  per  Gal.  (tins  included) : in 
5-Gal.  Drums,  Is.  Gd.per  Gal. ; 10  and  15-Gal.  Drums,  Is.  4d. 
per  Gal.  Special  quotations  for  larger  quantities.  Carriage 
Paid  on  10  Gal.  and  upwards. 

Used  in  the  proportion  Gallon  to  2^  Gallons  of  Water. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  NURSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN. 
To  prevent  disappointment  insist  upon  having 
the  “ACME.” 

SOLE  PROPRIETORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS— 
The  AGRI  - HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL 
COMPANY,  Tunbridge,  KENT ; and  Carlton 
Street,  Bolton,  LANCASHIRE. 

LONDON  WHOLESALE  AGENTS:  Messrs.  Corky 

Soper,  Fowler,  & Co.,  Finsbury-st.reet,  and  Hooper  & Co. 
I.im.,  Covent-garden.  May  also  be  had  of  Messrs.  BARB  I 
Son,  12,  King-street,  Covent-garden;  Bakcl.ly  & Sons, 
Limd.,  95,  Farringdon-street;  .l.ts.  Veitch  & SONS,  Eoyal 
Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  and  others. 

Aacnts  in  Ireland— \V.  Drummond  & Sons,  58,  Dawsor.- 
street,  Dublin;  Walter  Carson  & Sons,  21,  Bachelor s- 
walk,  Dublin ; Alex.  Dickson  k Sons,  55,  Royal-avenue, 
Belfast;  McKenzie  & Sons,  Limited,  Agricultural  House, 
Camilen  Quay,  Cork. 


PROTECT  your  GARDENS  from  RAVAGES 

T of  BIRDS.— TANNED  NETTING,  35  square  yards  for  Is. 


tAROtN  SEATS,  rtNTS,  HAMMOCKS.  Set  IISI. 

JTENNIS,  CRICKET.  FOOTBALL,  CTMNASIUM,  See  LIST.  HOSE  BRANCH 
WATERPROOFS,  RUHCHEON  BASKETS,  w„h  r...  .nd  J.<. 


As  Flower-supporta  for  Garden  and  Greenhouse  are  unequalled. 


ft.  in.  Per  100. 

1 11  long  by  I to  i thick,  2b. 

3 10  ,,  I to  4 „ 3s.  6d. 

3 10  ,,  about!  ,,  7s. 

5 0 „ I „ 20b. 

6 0 „ J to  I „ 23s. 


ft.  in.  Per  100. 

6 0 long,  about  5 thick,  28b. 

6 6 „ „ I „ 35b. 

7 0 „ i to  I „ 24s. 

Bamboo  Poles,  about  17  ft. 


long,  suitable  for  punt  poles, 
"5b.  per  doz. 


&o.,  &o.,  &c.,30b.  per  ( 
SPECIAL  OFFER.— My  popular  5s.  Bundle,  con- 
taining 150  Bamboos,  assorted  lengths,  from  1 ft.  11  in.  to  7 ft. 
Price  List  on  application.  Corre.spondence  invited. 

TERMS:  STRICTLY  CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

A.  EVAN  DAVIES, 

68,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London. 


GREENHOUSES.  GREENHOUSES. 


All  intending  purchasers  should  call  or  send  to  the  Royal 
Arch  Horticultural  Works,  Bradford.  The  principal  builders 
to  all  the  Nobility,  Gen-try,  and  Nursei-ymen  in  Yorkshire 
and  surrounding  districts.  The  best  and  cheapest  makers  in 
the  Kingdom.  Catalogues,  post  free,  2 stamps. 

W.  ANDREWS  & Co.,  Horticultural  Builders.  Bradford. 


GIVEN  AWAY! 


Your  Nickel  Silver  PEN  and  PENCIL  CASE,  with  your 
Name  in  Rubber,  comnlete,  7 stamps.  Or  for  your  RUBBER 
STAMP,  elegantly  Mounted,  Name  in  full,  or  Monogram, 
lor  Marking  Linen  or  Stamping  Paper. 

Enclose  three  stamps  for  postage,  &c.,  to 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  (JOHN  BOND’S)  GOLD 
MEDAL  MARKING  INK  WORKS, 

75,  SOUTHGATE  ROAD,  LONDON,  N. 


Glass.  Horticultural  Glass. 


9 SWING  CALVANIZEO 
BARROWS, 

’ith  wrroughi  ireo  fr*n«.  BOYLE'S  PATENT 

12  gals 22/9  TAP  UNION,. 

; 20  30/6  2/3  3/5  Hi 

.Ri  « 


117,  CHEAPSIDE  i MILK  SI  LONDON 


FOR  SHADING 

GREENHOUSES, 

FERNERIES, 

FRAMES, 

And  the  protection  of  tender  plants  from  sun  or  frost,  use 


Free  on  Rail  in  London,  packages  included. 

15oz.,  lOOlt.  21oz.,  100ft. 

4tha  . . lOs.  6d.  . . 14s. 

3rds  . . 12s.  . . 15s.  6d. 

The  following  is  a list  of  sizes  always  in  stock:— 

10  by  8. 12  by  9,  12  by  10,  14  by  10, 16  by  12, 18  by  12,  20  by  i2, 
20  by  16,  20  by  18. 

Glass  cut  to  any  size  at  a slight  advance  on 
the  above  prices. 

Glass  la  cut  and  packed  in  own  warehouse  by  experiencea 
men,  therefore  quality  of  glass  and  packing  is  guaranteed. 

All  glass  is  put  on  rail  free  of  charge,  and  guaranteed  to  be 
in  Bound  condition.  Paint,  4d.  per  lb. ; Putty,  Id.  per  lb.  _ 
Please  write  for  prices  for  large  quantities,  when  special 
luotation  will  be  sent  by  return  post,  mentioning  ^is  paper. 
U B.  ROBINSON,  Wholesale  Lead  and  Glass  Warehouse, 
31.  Moor  Lane,  Oripplegate,  London,  E.C. 


f 


WILLESDEN  SCRIM 


Rot-Proof  and  Water-Repellent, 

51  inches  wide,  Is.  per  yard. 


A MATEUR  SPAN-ROOF,  complete  with 

-ci-  ventilators,  stages,  glass,  &c.,  can  be  screwed  together 
with  ease  in  a hour  by  any  handy  man;  7 by  5 ft.,  55s.  , 
A , ^ K,.  3 . , rt  1...  o f*-  . 1 A Kt7  1 n ff.  ! lean-to  a 


For  roofing  of  summer-houses,  potting-sheds,  fowl- 
houses,  aviaries,  and  all  outdoor  structures 


WILLESDEN  ROOFING. 

Durable,  Economic,  Elegant, 

Apply  for  samples  and  all  information  to  the 
City  Warehouse  : 40,  Bow-lane,  Cheapsiiie,  E.C.,  or 

WILLESDEN  PAPER  AND  CANVAS  WORKS, 

Willesden  Junction  N.W. 


With  ease  in  a nour  uy  u-uy  • -j  - 

9 by  6 ft.,  £4;  12  by  8 ft.,  £B;  15  by  10  ft.,  £8  8^ ; lean-to  s 
from  46s.;  our  span-roof  foremg-bouEe.  30  by  12  ft.,  £15, 
strong  garden  lights,  glazed  and  painted  3 1^  4 ft , fs.  b by 
4 ft.  8s.  6d.  each,  packed  and  put  on  rail.  For  illestrations 
and  prices  of  other  sizes  send  for  Price  List.  Estimates  free. 
SHEPHERD  & SON,  The  West  London  Horticultural  Works, 
35,  DavisviUe-road,  Shepherd's-bush,  London,  W. 


Patent  No.  17,660.  December  4th,  1838 
E P.  Timmins,  Patentee,  90,  Balsall  Heath-road,  Birming- 
ham These  guns  are  an  adaptation  of  the  catapult ; they  are 

perfectly  silent,  portable,  durable,  shoot  accurately,  use 
ordinary  shot,  each  gun  being  named  after  the  size  shot  which 
is  most  suitable.  Smallest  gunkills  sparrows;  largest,  rabbits. 
Effective  range,  15  to  40  yards.  BB,  Is  6d. . BB  Long.  2s.  6d.  , 
AA,  4s.  fid. : HM.  6s.  6d. : post  free.  Liberal  trade  terms. 


SIMPLEX  LEAD 
GLAZING 


m'RbNG  Brass  Garden  or  Greenhouse  Syringe 

io  16  by  IHm.  with Roseand  Je^t  c 


faction  guaranteed.— tt.  t>.  ><  0..^...;.,  .x. — - ---p  ~ 

PATENT  TUBULAR  ILOWER-HOLIffiBS 

r for  artistic  grouping  of  cut  flowers,  as 


Will  not  rot  if  left  out  in  all  weathers.  Sent  any  width,  car 
riage  paid,  on  all  orders  over  5s.  As  supplied  to  the  Royal 
Gardens.  Sent  on  approval.  . Commoner  Netting  at  50  square 
sards,  Is.  Hundreds  of  testimonials.  Established  170  years- 
— IIV.  .TOHN  GASSON.  F b Merchant.  Rve.  Siissot 


ii 

I I FOR  ROOFS.  SKYLIGHTS, 

I I AND  HORTICULTURAL 

J]|L  WORK. 

TVo  Special  Contract  required. 

NO  ZINC,  IRON,  OR  PUTTY  USED. 
ANY  QUANTITY  SUPPLIED. 

Over  600,000  superficial  feet  in  use  on  1,600 
Structures. 


GROVER  & CO.  (Lim.), 

ENGINEERS,  &C., 

BRITANNIA  WORKS,  WHARF  RD.,  GITY  RD.,  LONDON  N. 

Write  for  Illustrations,  Testimonials,  and  full  particulars 
(sent  post /reel. 


i RAVAGES  of  tbe  B1KUS.--4aivxv^ 

preserving  fruit-trees,  DonT  send  to^  money  before 

bUght.  3o  square  yards  „ ^ sena  tn 

you  receive  and  approve  of  the  NetU 
Rye,  Riisaex.  E.stablished20n  year. 


paWi 

-LV  p.  Po 


TPENTS  ! TENTS  ! ! TENTS  ! ! !— Suitabie  for 

-L  gardens,  lawns,  cricket  clubs,  etc.  40  feet  in  circumfer 
ence,  and  are  all  puie-white  linen.  I have  over  1,000  in  stock. 
Price,  with  poles,  pegs,  and  lines  complete,  damage  paid, 
27s  Gd  Thc’se  tents  can  be  sent  on  appro^l.  Note  the 
address.— G.  ROBINSON.  GeneTtil  Merchant,  Ryo.  Sussex 


^b.  2^s-.  9d.°-^jTgs  ^LIFFORaSS,  Bank-stoMaid^ 

n ARDEN  NETTING. — Tanned,  waterproof. 


Size.  ’cTeTperThids  kept.  ' ffior  Bangles  apd  bricee  to- 
SPASHKTT  fe  CO-.  N^t  Mamifaotnrera.  Lowesto  . 


per  100.  NEW  TWINE  NETTING,  1-inch mesh,  1 yarn  wme, 
2d. ; 2 yards  wide,  4d. ; 4 yards  wide,  8d.  per  yard.  COTTON 


NETTING,  54  inches  wide,  9 meshes  to  square  inch,  7d.  per 
yard — best  article  to  protect  Fruit-trees,  &c.  HEXAGON 
NETS,  72  meshes  to  inch,  4^4.  per  yard.— W.  CtTI  LING- 
FORD,  X27,  Field  road.  Forest-gate,  London,  E. 


a laress. — u.  

tanned  netting  ! TANNED  NETTING  ! 

X —For  preserving  fruit-trees,  flower-beds.  &c.,  from  the 
, . oc  f, frtv  y.!  Pn.n  Vift  Rpnt  on  an- 


- the 

frost  and  blight,  ^'square  yardsTor  Is.  Can  be  sent  on  ap- 
proval. Carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over  5^  ^ndreds  of 
Testimonials.  Note  the  address.— GEORGE  ROBINSON, 
Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex.  Established  200  years. 


Clive’S  Patent  Seed  and  Fruit  Protector. 

An  Imitation  Birdof  Preyto  suspend  over  a garden.  Its  out- 
stretched wings  measure  nearly  3 toet.  A by 

against  the  ravages  of  Birds  and  yf™™V,ATT  pARSONS 
Parcel  Post  for  3s.;  three  for  7s.  6d.— INGALL  PAJtrsuivf 
CLIVE  & CO..  Wiiliam-street  North.  Birmingham. 


RO!  e ann  j ec  complete,  4s.  6d. , free. 

■R.  B.  WHELE,  Erdington.  Birmingham. 


for  artUtio  ^onpirT^^  cut  flowers,  as  described^ 

2t*S57¥'HVca*SSSKi-.S 

yards  for  Is.  Sentany  '^dth  ; carnage  paid  on 
.5s.  I do  not  require  payment  till  you  nave  r joHN 
Approved  of  the  Netting.  Note  the  address.-HY.  June 
GA.SSON.  Fish  Merchant,  Rye.  — - 


GASHUN.  Fisn  meremmu,  xxy^. 

DROTECT  TOTTBr^ARDENB  from  tlie 

P RAVAGES  of  the  BIRDS^TANN^ 


■ - - ^^for  garden  tying,  best  quuhoy,^  by 

P.  Post,  carriage  paid  1^  2Tb-..Ud. , _ 


■D  AMFORTH’S  Highly-  concentrated  Gar<len 
D _ Manure  for  growing  Pr^  ch;y- 


tabPs.  uS-^otohrpr/D& 


GAEDENING  ILLUSTEATED 


VoL.  XII. 


AUGUST  9,  1890. 


No.  596. 


I 2^  X)  E x: 


Acacias  from  seed  ,,  321 
Achimenes  . . . . 318 

Achimenes,  late-flower- 
ing  319 

Adiantum  Farleyense  . . 327 
Apples,  early,  some  good  325 
Asparagus  and  Seakale 

beds,  making  . . , . 322 

Begonias,  double  . . 32 1 
Begonias  from  leaves, 
propagating  . . . . 324 

Birds  331 

Broom,  Spanish,  cutting 

back  a 327 

Cabbage,  spring  . . . . 321 

Campanula  pyramidalis  318 
Carnations  for  winter 
flowering  . . . . 329 

Chrysanthemums,  results 
of  properly  - ripened 
wood  in 320 


Cattleya  Gaskelliana  . . 320 
Crinum  Moorei  . , . . 324 

Cucumber  - plants,  un- 
healthy   322 

Cucumbers,  unhealthy. . 322 
Daphne,  old,  an  . . . . 324 

Dendrobium  amoenum  320 

Deutzias 327 

Draczena,  an  unhealthy  328 
Epiphyllums  . . . . 318 

Fern  spores  . . . . 328 

Flowers,  dried,  vases  of  328 

Flowers,  perennial,  good  323 
Fruit  garden  . . . . 319 

Garden,  amateur’s,  an . . 329 
Garden  and  plant  photo- 
graphs   331 

Garden  frame,  uses  of  a 

small  324 

Garden,  worms  in  a . . 323 
Gooseberry  - caterpillars  325 


Grape,  Gros  Colman  , , 326 
Grape,  Madresfield 

Court  325 

Grapes,  mildew  on  . . 325 
Greenhouse  . . . . 318 

Hollies,  trimming  ..  327 
Hollyhocks,  wintering  . . 324 
Hop  in  gardens,  uses  of 

the  319 

Hyacinth  bulbs  . . . . 324 

Hydrangeas  not  flower- 
ing  324 

Hydrangeas.treatmentof  318 
Impatiens  (Touch-Me- 

Nots)  323 

India-rubber  and  other 
room  plants  ..  ..  328 

Lapageria  alba  not 
flowering  . . . . 324 

Lapagerias  and  slugs  . . 324 
Lawn,  improving  a . . 323 


Lawn  making  ..  ..  323 

Lilium  auratum  after 
flowering  ..  ..  323 

Lilium  auratum,  number 
of  flower-buds  on  a . . 324 
Lycatte  coftata  . . . . 320 

Manure,  sheep,  uses  of  322 
Marguerites,  treatment 

of 324 

Outdoor  garden  ..  ..  319 

Pansy-seeds,  sowing  . . 323 
Peach-trees,  old,  bud- 
ding   326 

Pelargoniums  , . . . 318 

Pelargoniums,  fancy  . . 318 

Pentstemons  . . . . 323 

Plants,  bedding,  spring  322 
Plants,  pot,  a few  good  328 
Plants  under  a green- 
house stage  . . . . 324 

Pyrethrum  uliginosum  322 


Questions  and  answers. . 329 
^spberries  and  their 

culture 326 

Rose,  Mar^chal  Niel, 
planting  out  a . . . . 318 

Roses  falling  . . . . 318 

Roses  for  markets  . , 317 
Roses  for  winter-flower- 
ing  318 

Roses,  own-root  . . . . 317 

Roses,  pink-coloured  . . 317 
RoFes.— Tea  varieties  ..  318 
Salvias,  wintering  ..  318 
Saponaria  calabrica  . . 323 
Shrubs,  hardy,  fine  . . 327 
Slugs,  destroying  . . 328 
Stocks,  East  Lothian  . . 327 
Strawberries,  forcing,  in 

boxes  326 

vStrawberries  in  small 
pots  326 


Strawberries,  Sir  Joseph 


Paxton,  crowded  . . 325 

Stove  318 

Tomatoes,  packing  . . 321 
Tomatoes  on  slates, 

growing 322 

Tomatoes,  unsatisfac- 
tory   322 

Tomato-house, buildinga  322 
Tomato  - leaves,  curling  322 
Town  garden,  work  in 

the 319 

Vallota  purpurea,  flower- 
ing of 324 

Vallotas 318 

Vegetable  garden  . . 319 
Water  Forget-me-not  as 
a garden  plant,  the  ..  331 
Water-Lilies,  growing  . . 323 
Week's  work,  coming,  the  318 
Worms  in  potting  soil  . . 327 


ROSES. 


PINK-COLOURED  ROSES. 


Pink  is  a colour  everyone  appreciates,  and  we 
have  this  refined  and  charming  tint  in  its  ful- 
ness in  the  Rose,  whether  it  is  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petual, the  delicate  Tea-scented  variety,  or  the 
Noisette  that  clambers  over  pillar,  chain,  and 
post.  There  are  many  good  Pink  Roses,  and 
our  thoughts  naturally  revert  to  La  France 
as  typical  of  this  colour.  But  while  there  is 
an  abundance  of  old  kinds,  there  are  several 


new  varieties  which  deserve  our  notice,  and  in 
this  category 

Mbs.  J ohn  Laing  stands  in  the  first  rank.  It 
is  a hardy,  vigorous,  and  constant  variety,  the 
flowers  soft  pink  in  colour,  full,  handsome,  finely 
shaped,  and  with  the  desirable  quality  of  sweet 
fragrance.  Such  a Rose,  combining  so  many 
valuable  traits,  is  a great  addition  to  the  list, 
and  its  rapid  rise  in  favour  is  a guarantee  of  its 
genuineness.  For  this  bold  type  we  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Shepperton,  the  raiser  of  so 
many  good  varieties,  and  it  is  a seedling  from 
Fran9ois  Michelon.  We  may  liken  it  to  Mons. 
Noman  in  colour  ; and  though  this  is  not  un- 
common, it  is  clear  and  beautiful  as  seen  in 
Mrs.  John  Laing.  I have  seen  it  in  several 
nurseries  this  season,  and  it  does  well  every- 
where, flowering  freely  and  continuously.  It  is 
one  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  that  should  be 
planted  this  autumn  by  those  who  have  not 
alrea^  tried  it.  Another  Rose  not  less  valuable 
is  Pride  of  Waltham,  and  well  named.  Its  con- 
stitution and  habit  are  both  good,  in  the  latter 
respect  bearing  an  affinity  to  Countess  of  Oxford. 
The  flowers  are  not  unduly  large,  but  are  above 
medium  size,  and  of  a delicate  shade  of  pink  that 
is  brighter  in  the  centre  of  the  well-formed 
flower.  There  is  another  Rose  that  may  be 
singled  out  as  one  likely  to  be  added  to  the  list 
of  generally  cultivated  Roses,  and  that  is 
Messrs.  William  Paul’s 


Duchess  of  Albany,  a variety  that  has  ha 
many  recommendations.  It  is  a sport  from  L 
France,  and  has  inherited  all  the  good  point 
of  this  famous  Rose,  but  differs  from  it  particr 
larly  in  colour,  which  is  deeper,  more  uniforir 
and  suffuses  the  whole  of  the  flower  with  bu 
little  shading  into  a paler  tint.  Its  flowerf 
besides  their  difference  in  colour  from  those  c 
La  France,  are  also  larger  and  of  fuller  forni 
without  losing  a trace  of  the  fresh  perfume  c 
the  type.  The  growth  is  exceptionally  vigorou 
as  I have  seen  it,  constitution  good,  and  th 
flowers  thrown  up  in  great  abundance,  even  ii 
such  a hot  year  as  1887,  when  the  fierce  am 
prolonged  sunshine  allowed  the  Roses  but  ; 
short  season.  Although  so  free  in  bloom,  it  i 
an  exhibition  as  well  as  a garden  Rose,  if  w 
may  judge  from  the  good  flowers  to  be  seen  con 
stantly  at  the  shows.  Queen  of  Queens  has  i 
proud  name,  but  it  deserves  the  title.  It  is  i 
vigorous  Hybrid  Perpetual,  excellent  forgardei 
and  exhibition,  and  everyone  of  the  stroni 
shoots  is  crowned  with  a flower.  This  is  of  i 
shading  to  blush  at  the  edgei 
of  the  firm  bo  d petals,  and  the  form  is  full  anc 
handsome  without  that  irregularity  and  coarse 
neas  so  conspicuous  a fault  in  Roses  of  larg< 
Size.  Just  as  meritorious  is  Silver  Qqeep, 


another  of  Messrs.  William  Paul’s  acquisi- 
tions, and  of  which  I have  heard  from  growers 
good  accounts.  It  is  not  so  pink  as  many 
of  the  other  varieties  described  in  this 
notice,  but  sufficiently  so  to  be  classed  amongst 
pink-coloured  Roses.  The  flowers  are  silvery 
blush,  the  centre  pink,  and  the  form  of  the 
flower  is  both  large  and  full.  As  in  the  case  of 
Duchess  of  Albany,  it  blooms  freely  and  also  in 
the  autumn,  thus  having  an  additional  value. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  such  a Rose  as 
Mdme.  G.  Luizet,  which  every  grower  of  Roses 
values  the  most  highly  perhaps  of  pink-coloured 
varieties.  It  is  of  the  J ules  Margottin  type,  and 
one  of  Liabaud’s  gains  of  1878.  It  is  not  only 
of  the  most  delicate  pink,  but  has  a sweet  scent. 
Brighter  in  colour  is  Mdme.  Eugfene  Fremy,  a 
full,  bold  flower,  the  plant  vigorous  in  growth, 
as  is  Lyonnaise,  a beautiful  pink-coloured  Rose 
of  globular  form. 

Duchess  of  Leeds,  as  far  as  I have  seen  it, 
seems  a good  garden  Rose,  with  somewhat  the 
colour  of  La  France,  but  my  acquaintance  with 
it  is  very  slight ; perhaps,  howevei',  other  readers 
can  give  information  respecting  this  new  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Rose.  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  bears 
well-shaped  flowers,  the  colour  delicate  pink  in 
the  outer  petals,  but  deepening  to  a richer, 
fuller  tint  in  the  centre  of  the  flower.  Diana, 
one  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul’s  acquisitions,  bears 
cup-shaped  blooms  of  a clear  rich  pink,  large, 
and  very  full,  besides  which  qualifications  we 
have  hardiness,  vigorous  constitution,  and  a per- 
petual character,  three  essentials  in  a good  Rose, 
besides  those  of  mere  colour  and  shape  of  flower. 
Garden  Favourite  (William  Paul  and  Son),  as 
its  name  denotes,  is  a garden  Rose  ; it  is  vigorous 
in  habit  and  very  free,  producing  an  abundance 
of  bright  pink  flowers  that  have  the  requisite 
substance  for  long-lasting.  The  vigorous  Cap- 
tain Christy,  Centifolia  rosea.  Baroness  Roths- 
child, Th6r6se  Levet,  and  Magna  Charta  are 
Roses  that  may  be  described  as  pink,  and  each 
is  well  known — too  much  so  to  require  detailed 
description.  The  last  of  this  five  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  all  Roses.  It  is  very  free,  considering 
the  large  size  and  fulness  of  the  flowers.  A very 
sweetly-scented  and  finely  cup-shaped  pink  Rose 
is  Comtesse  de  Chahrillant ; and  Princess  Bea- 
trice has  several  desirable  characteristics,  as  the 
growth  is  vigorous,  the  colour  deep  pink,  shading 
to  blush,  and  the  form  globular.  I saw  this  in 
the  Waltham  Cross  Nursery  flowering  freely 
recently,  and  from  the  plants  there  formed  a 
good  opinion  of  it.  A variety  that  has  flowers 
of  a self  colour  is  Queen  Eleanor,  and  this  also 
was  good  in  the  same  nursery  this  season.  The 
flowers  are  quite  pink,  large,  of  good  form,  full, 
and  sweetly  scented.  It  is  a Rose  that  should, 
judging  from  its  appearance  there,  become  a 
favourite.  The  foregoing  are  a few  good  types 
of  what  may  be  called  true  pink-coloured  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Roses.  I could  of  course  range 
further,  as  in  the  Tea-scented  section  there  are 
many  varieties  in  which  this  colour  is  richly 
represented,  and  occasionally  charmingly  mingled 
and  associated  with  other  shades.  C. 


1359.— Roses  for  market. — Tea-scented 
Roses  sell  better  than  any  others,  the  half-open 
flowers  being  much  called  for  for  button-holes 
and  ladies’  sprays.  Two  very  useful  varieties 
to  grovy  in  quantity  are  Ma.ri^  Van  Houtte  and 


Madame  Falcot.  These  should  have  a space 
set  apart  for  them.  Madame  Eugene  Verdier 
is  very  beautiful  in  the  bud  state,  although  not 
quite  so  hardy  as  the  two  preceding.  If  you 
have  a fairly  well  sheltered  garden  you  may 
also  plant  The  Bride,  Grace  Darling,  Perle  de 
Lyon,  and  Luciole.  The  old-fashioned  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison  should  also  be  grown  for 
autumn  flowering.  William  Allen  Richardson 
is  sure  to  sell  well,  if  you  can  get  the  flowers  in 
their  true  form  as  regards  colour  ; unfortunately, 
they  come  nearly  white  sometimes.  I have, 
however,  seen  them  come  very  true  on  standard 
trees.  The  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  not  so  well 
suited  for  personal  decoration  ; their  buds  are 
too  large.  The  best  white  variety  is  Perle  des 
Blanches.  Amongst  those  with  different  shades 
of  red  or  crimson  I may  mention  the  following  : 
Emperor,  General  Jacquimenot,  Charles  Le- 
febvre,  and  Grandeur  of  Cheshunt. — ^J.  G.  C. 


OWN-ROOT  ROSES. 

The  present  time  is  the  best  in  the  whole  year 
to  begin  to  propagate  these.  The  principal 
reasons  why  the  month  of  August  is  the  best  is 
because  the  growth  is  then  in  just  the  right 
condition  to  make  roots  quickly,  and  because 
there  is  a decided  gain  in  time  when  the  plants 
are  rooted  and  placed  in  single  pots  before 
winter.  The  gain  in  time  almost  amounts  to 
one  season,  because  cuttings  that  are  put  in  in 
the  autumn  require  to  be  left  undisturbed  until 
the  following  autumn,  as  I have  found  in  prac- 
tice that  when  late-struck  plants  are  disturbed 
before  that  time,  as  many  or  more  losses 
occur  in  moving  them  as  take  place  during  the 
process  of  rooting.  In  every  case  when  a gentle 
bottom-heat  is  available  it  should  be  utilised,  as 
it  hastens  the  formation  of  roots.  Bottom-heat, 
however,  is  by  no  means  indispensable,  as  I have 
propagated  hundreds  of  plants  in  the  months  of 
August  and  September  with  no  other  assistance 
than  solar  heat  and  a bed  of  soil  made  up  in  a 
cold  frame.  The  chief  points  in  the  manage- 
ment that  require  particular  attention  are  to 
have  the  frame  and  the  pots  ready  to  receive 
them  before  a cutting  is  taken,  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  made  and  inserted  to  moisten  the  soil 
in  the  pots  thoroughly,  and  then  plunge  them 
to  their  rims  in  the  bed  of  earth.  Propagators 
of  Roses  in  this  way  differ  in  the  number  of 
cuttings  they  put  into  a pot,  the  general  rule 
being  to  put  six  or  seven  into  a pot  5 inches  in 
diameter,  but  I have  been  most  successful  when 
I have  put  a single  cutting  into  a 3-inch  pot. 
That  the  single  pot  for  each  cutting  is  the  best 
will  be  readily  understood  when  I say  that  it 
enables  the  operator  to  shift  it  into  a larger 
pot  without  disturbing  the  roots.  Owing  to 
the  roots  not  being  disturbed,  the  plants 
quickly  become  established  in  the  larger  pots, 
and  if  kept  in  a cold  frame  or  other  cool 
structure  out  of  the  reach  of  frost  they 
continue  to  make  roots  all  the  winter.  My 
practice  has  been  to  get  the  plants  shifted  on 
not  later  than  the  middle  of  October,  and  to 
stand  them  on  the  floor  of  a cool  Peach-house 
during  the  winter.  Under  this  treatment  plants 
can  be  had  that  have  made  growth  1 foot  or 
more  in  length,  and  that  have  filled  5-inch  pots 
full  of  roots  by  the  end  of  April.  These  plants, 
if  hardened  off,  may  be  planted  out  at  the  end 
of  May  wker^  ^.re  to  flower.  There  maj'. 
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perhaps,  be  a little  more  labour  in  the  plan 
which  I have  adopted  so  successfully,  but  the 
gain  in  time  more  than  counterbalances  for  the 
extra  labour.  I am  not  sure  but  that  all  the 
advantages  are  in  favour  of  the  plan  of  putting 
each  cutting  into  a single  pot.  That  process 
may,  however,  be  too  troublesome  for  some 
people ; if  so,  they  may  put  several  cuttings 
into  a pot,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  rooted  pot 
them  off  in  the  usual  way.  They  will,  however, 
require  to  handle  them  very  carefully  or  serious 
losses  will  occur.  The  treatment  of  the  cuttings 
before  they  are  rooted  is  simply  careful  attention 
to  an  ordinary  routine.  For  the  first  three 
weeks  the  frame  must  be  heavily  shaded  in 
bright  weather.  Partial  darkness  is,  in  fact,  far 
better  than  too  much  light ; no  air  should  be 
given  for  the  first  fortnight,  and  a wedge  of 
wood  inch  thick  placed  under  the  back  of  the 
light  will  be  all  that  is  required  for  another  fort- 
night ; after  that  more  air  may  be  admitted.  Dry 
soil  in  the  pots  for  any  length  of  time  will  be 
fatal  to  the  rooting  of  the  cuttings  ; once  they 
are  allowed  to  seriously  flag  for  want  of  moisture 
they  will  take  a long  time  to  recover,  if  they  do 
so  at  all.  In  practice  I have  found  that  if  the 
taking  of  the  cuttings  is  delayed  until  August 
and  there  is  no  bottom-heat  available  that  it  is 
better  to  wait  a month  longer  and  then  plant 
them  in  a sheltered  border  in  the  open  air  with 
an  east  aspect,  or,  better  still,  devote  a frame  to 
them  where  the  plants  can  remain  until  the 
autumn.  The  lights  and  the  frame,  too,  may  be 
removed  in  the  month  of  May.  In  either  case 
the  plants  should  not  be  disturbed  until  autumn. 

J. 


1354.— Roses  for  winter-flowering.— 

Good  Tea-scented  Roses,  well-established  in 
pots,  are  what  you  require  for  flowering  during 
the  winter,  but,  unless  the  plants  are  well  pre- 
pared, you  will  not  get  many  flowers  in  mid- 
winter. The  best  eight  are  Madame  Falcot, 
Isabella  Sprunt,  Letty  Coles,  Perle  des  Jar- 
dins,  Luciole,  Niphetos,  Safrano,  and  W.  F. 
Bennett. — J.  C.  C. 

1361.— Planting  out  a Marechal  Niel 
Rosa. — You  may  plant  out  your  Rose  at  once 
if  you  wish,  but  if  it  is  making  good  growth  it 
would  be  a pity  to  check  it,  as  the  planting  of  it 
out  now  certainly  would  do.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  roots  have  filled  the  pot  and  the  growth 
is  weak  it  will  be  a decided  gain  to  get  the 
roots  into  a border  of  good  soil  at  once. — 
J.  C.  C. 

1380.— Roses  failing.— A few  years  ago 
when  visiting  a friend  of  mine  in  the  extreme 
west  of  Cornwall,  I found  him  in  much  the  same 
state  with  regard  to  his  Roses  as  this  corre- 
spondent, only  he  had  lost  but  comparatively 
few  plants,  but  he  complained  of  the  injury  done 
to  the  young  growths  by  the  cold  wind  in  spring. 
I suggested  that  he  should  not  prune  his  plants 
until  the  second  week  in  April,  and  then  to  cut 
back  to  quite  dormant  buds.  This  he  has  done 
since,  and  now  there  is  no  cause  for  complaint. 
With  regard  to  the  best  time  to  plant,  the 
middle  of  November  is  quite  soon  enough  for 
this  case.  Respecting  the  best  twelve  Roses  for 
your  purpose,  I think  you  had  better  confine 
your  selection  to  the  Perpetuals.  A good  dozen 
will  be  found  in  : La  France,  Merveille  de  Lyon, 
Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Mrs.  G.  Dickson,  Earl  Duiferin, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Ella  Gordon,  Paul  Neron, 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  Marie  Baumann,  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  and  Captain  Christy. — 

J.  c.  c. 


1365.— Treatment  of  Hydrangeas.— 

You  can  either  turn  your  plants  out-of-doors, 
where  they  will  do  well,  and  take  off  cuttings  in 
the  autumn,  or  you  can  cut  off  the  bloom  and 
encourage  growth  indoors.  I did  the  latter  last 
season,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  I took 
off  eight  cuttings,  which  I inserted  round  the 
edge  of  a 5-inch  pot  in  light  soil  and  placed  in  a 
warm  house.  All  of  these  struck,  and  seven  of 
them  simultaneously  produced  buds  ; about 
February  I potted  each  separately,  and  had 
splendid  heads  of  bloom  ; the  eighth  is  now  in 
bud. — A.  G.  Butler. 

1358.— Wintering  Salvias.— The  roots  of 
Salvia  patens  may  be  kept  safely  in  a box  of 
sand  in  a building — a dry  cellar,  for  instance — 
where  the  frost  is  kept  out,  or  they  may  remain 
in  the  ground,  covered  6 inches  deep  with  a 
cone-shaped  mass  of  ashes.  It  is  possible  to 


winter  Salvia  fulgens  in  the  same  manner,  but 
the  result  would  not  be  so  certain,  and  the 
mound  of  ashes  should  be  of  greater  thickness. 
Manure  will  not  do  so  well  as  ashes. — E.  H. 


THB  OOMINQ  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a (jardzn  diary  from  August 
Qth  to  August  IQth. 

Sowed  hardy  annuals  for  spring  blooming,  including 
such  kinds  as  the  following  : Saponaria  calahrica,  Lim- 
nanthes  Douglas!,  Erysimum  Perowskianum,  Silene  oom- 
paota,  Candytufts  various,  Clarkiasdo.,  Virginian  Stocks, 
Nemophila  insignis,  blue  Cornflowers,  &c.  They  are 
sown  on  a border  in  the  reserve  garden,  and  will  be  trans- 
planted to  the  beds  in  November.  Pricked  off  seedling 
Daisies,  Polyanthuses,  Primulas,  and  Pansies.  Put  in  cut- 
tings of  Alyssum  saxatile  compaotum  in  a shady  boi-der. 
Gave  the  finishing  touches  in  the  way  of  tying  to  Herbaceous 
Phloxes,  These  are  beautiful  things,  having  been  much 
improved  of  late  years,  and  many  of  the  newer  forms  are 
so  good-it  seems  a pity  to  waste  room  over  the  old  interior 
kinds;  ' To  obtain  some  spikes  for  exhibition,  only  one, 
or,  at  the  most,  two,  should  be  left  on  each  plant,  and  the 
plants  should  be  well  supported  with  mulch  and  water. 
The  same  remark  applies  with  equal  force  to  many  other 
hardy  plants.  They  are  not  like  the  same  plant's  when 
well  oared  for  as  they  are  it  left  to  cater  for  themselves, 
even  if  the  soil  is  fairly  good.  Finished  layering  Carna- 
tions. I like  to  get  this  work  done  as  early  as  possible, 
especially  with  the  choice  named  sorts.  Many  of  the  best 
kinds  last  year  did  not  do  well  with  me  through  being 
planted  in  newly  broken  up  land  ; but  in  my  case  it  was 
Hobson’s  choice,  and  I did  the  best  I could  under  the 
circumstances,  and  in  the  autumn,  in  addition  to  obtain- 
ing all  the  young  stock  possible,  I potted  up  all  the  old 
roots.  This  season,  the  land  being  in  a better  state,  the 
plants  have  done  well.  The  old  plants  lifted  last  year  have 
thrown  out  an  abundance  of  new  growths,  which  have  all 
been  layered.  Potted  Strawberries  for  forcing  in  fruiting 
pots.  The  earliest  plants  are  put  In  5|-inoh  pots,  later  plants 
will  have  6-inch  pots,  and  possibly,  in  some  few  oases,  7-inoh 
pots  may  be  used.  For  very  late  use,  brought  on  under 
glass  without  fire-heat,  I find  the  plants  do  better  in  good 
sized  pots.  Towards  the  end  of  May,  when  these  plants 
are  bearing,  the  shelves  under  glass  are  ver.y  hot,  and  it  is 
diflioult  to  keep  the  Strawberry  plants  in  small  pots 
sufficiently  supplied  with  water,  and  I have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  pays  better  to  use  7-inoh  pots  than 
smaller  sizes.  Watered  inside  Vine  borders.  The  ventila- 
tion is  not  a difficult  business  now  where  Grapes  are 
colouring,  as  air  is  left  on  all  night,  the  quantity  being 
increased  early  in  the  morning,  and  full  air  given  before 
ten  a.m.  Where  the  Grapes  have  been  out  the  garden- 
engine  has  been  brought  into  use  to  give  the  foliage  a 
thorough  cleansing.  A little  more  freedom  is  also  per- 
mitted to  the  lateral  growth,  though  this  may  be  carried 
too  far  in  the  encouragement  of  late-rooting,  leading  to 
e.xcitement  when  the  Vines  should  be  ripening  and  resting. 
Peaches  ripening  in  the  late  house  are  well  exposed,  and 
abundance  of  ventilation  is  given  night  and  day  to  bring 
up  the  flavour.  Early  Peaches  are  plentiful  on' walls  now, 
and  both  colour  and  flavour  are  excellent.  With  careful 
management  Peaches  on  walls  are,  I think,  a much  surer 
crop  than  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  exposed  in  the  open. 
Potted  on  Cinerarias  and  Primulas.  Shook  out  and 
repotted  Cyclamens.  Potted  Zonal  Pelargoniums  intended 
for  winter  blooming  into  SJ-inch  pots,  pinching  the 
blossom-buds  off.  The  soil  used  is  turfy-loam,  enriched 
with  a little  bone-meal  and  leaf-mould,  potting  very  firmly. 
This  firm  potting  makes  the  growth  short-jointed,  and 
very  dense  and  bushy.  Looked  over  the  stock  of  plants  set 
out  in  the  borders  for  winter  blooming  in  pots,  and  that 
will  be  lifted  later  on,  putting  them  into  shape  by  pinch- 
ing gross  growths,  and  staking  to  prevent  breakage  from 
wind.  These  include  several  kinds  of  Salvias,  Eupa- 
toriums,  cSio.  Tomatoes  under  glass  are  now  ripening  fast. 
No  more  young  shoots  will  be  pinched  from  the  base  of 
the  plants,  as  by  training  these  in  a second  crop  will  be 
obtained  that  will  ripen  through  the  autumn  months. 
Put  in  cuttings  of  young  shoots  to  obtain  plants  for  fruiting 
from  Christmas  onwards.  Sowed  Tripoli  Onions,  including 
the  Giant  Rocca  and  White  Elephant.  Got  in  a good 
breadth  of  late  Turnips  and  Winter  Spinach.  Planted  out 
a good  sized  piece  of  land  with  Endive  and  Brown  Cos 
Lettuces. 


Greenhouse. 

Epiphyllums.— The  strong-growing  kinds  of  Epi- 
phyllums  will  now  have  finished  their  growth.  However 
strong  and  healthy  the  plants  may  be,  they  will  fail  to  bloom 
freely  if  the  shoots  are  not  thoroughly  matured.  Much 
will  have  been  done  to  insure  this  if  the  plants  have  been 
stood  close  to  the  glass  in  a light  house  during  the  time 
the  growth  has  been  made,  with  no  shade.  But  where 
the  opposite  conditions  have  existed,  and  they  have  been 
grown  tar  from  the  root,  or,  as  often  happens,  more  or  less 
crowded  with  other  things  that  require  shading  from  the 
sun,  then,  if  something  is  not  done  in  the  next  five  or  si.x 
weeks  to  ripen  and  solidify  the  shoots,  the.v  will  flower 
irregularly  or  possibly  not  at  all.  Needless  to  say,  where 
Epiphyllums  are  grown  without  shade,  and  are  raised  so 
near  the  roof  as  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  sun’s 
uninterrupted  rays,  the  tissues  get  hardened  in  the  course 
of  their  formation  in  a way  that  no  roasting  which  the 
plants  can  be  subjected  to  after  the  growth  is  completed 
will  equal.  They  should  now  be  stood  close  to  the  toot  of 
a wall  facing  south,  and  have  their  shoots  temporarily 
attached  to  the  wall  so  that  they  are  as  much  as  possible 
in  contact  with  the  bricks  ; the  heat  that  is  radiated  in 
bright  weather  will  give  the  roasting  required  to  bring  the 
shoots  into  the  right  state.  Sucouleut  plants  like  these, 
that  in  their  native  country  are  only  found  in  localities 
where  little  beyond  things  of  a kindred  nature  can  exist, 
can  bear  a much  drier  condition  of  the  roots  than  ordinary 
plants,  especially  after  the  growth  is  completed,  con- 
sequently water  should  not  be  given  from  the  time  they 
are  turned  out-of-doors  unless  the  stems  show  signs  of 
shrivelling.  No  more  than  is  necessary  to  prevent  this 
should  be  applied  until  the  time  for  starting  them  to  bloom 
I in  the  spring 


Pelargoniums.  — The  large-flowered  varieties  of 
Pelargoniums  that  were  turned  outdoors  last  month  to 
ripen  their  growth  will  now  require  heading  down.  If 
the  directions  given  have  been  followed,  all  the  lower  part 
of  the  branches  will  now  have  turned  a reddish-brown 
colour,  a condition  which  shows  that  the  ripening  process 
has  been  effected.  Before  removing  the  tops  allow  the 
soil  to  get  dry.  With  fair  treatment  the  large-flowered 
section  of  Pelargoniums  will  keep  in  a healthy,  vigorous 
state  for  a score  of  years.  In  the  case  of  specimens  that 
are  as  large  as  they  are  required  to  be,  the  branches 
should  be  cut  back  at  about  two  joints  above  where  they 
spring  from.  As  soon  as  the  tops  are  removed  the  plants 
should  be  stood  In  a cold  frame  or  pit,  and  should  not  be 
watered  at  the  roots  until  they  have  broken  into  growth. 
Give  some  air  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  close  the  lights 
early  in  the  afternoon,  and  syringe  overhead  at  the  same 
time.  The  moisture  the  plants  get  from  this  will  he 
enough  to  enable  them  to  break.  When  the  eyes  are 
prominent  a little  water  should  be  given  with  more  air. 
Previous  to  heading  down  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  they 
are  free  from  aphides,  otherwise  some  of  the  insects  are 
sure  to  attack  the  new  buds  and  leaves  directly  they  are 
formed.  If  affected  with  the  insects  immediately  the  tops 
are  removed  put  the  stools  in  a pit  or  frame  and  give  them 
a thorough  fumigating  with  Tobacco. 

Fancy  Pelargoniums.  — The  fancy  varieties  of 
Pelargoniums  are  better  not  out  nearly  so  low  down  as  the 
large-flowered  kinds,  as  if  headed  in  to  the  hard,  ripened 
wood  they  sometimes  fail  to  break.  They  make  much 
shorter  growth  than  the  large-flowered  sorts,  consequently 
a greater  portion  of  the  current  season’s  shoots  may  be 
retained  without  danger  of  the  plants  getting  too  large. 
Sever  the  tops  at  a point  where  the  stems  are  yet  some- 
what green,  leaving  a few  leaves  on  the  portion  of  stem 
below  the  out.  Before  and  after  heading  down  treat  the 
plants  in  the  way  advised  lor  the  large-flowered  kinds.  In 
the  case  of  young  stock  of  both  these  sections  of  Pelargo- 
nium where  the  object  is  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
plants  they  should  not  be  out  in  so  close  as  advisable  with 
full-sized  specimens. 

Vallotas.  — These  free-flowering  plants  should  be 
grown  by  all  amateurs  who  have  a greenhouse,  if  even  ever 
so  small.  They  are  easily  managed,  and  rarely  get  out  of 
order,  even  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  had  little 
experience  in  plant  culture.  They  will  be  now  about  pushing 
up  their  flower-stems,  and  ought  to  stOl  have  manure- 
water  at  short  intervals.  The  stimulant  will  not  now 
affect  the  plants  in  a way  that  will  ciuse  them  to  produce 
more  bloom  this  season,  but  it  will  strengthen  the  bulbs 
for  another  year,  and  will  give  intensity  to  the  colour  of 
the  flowers  that  are  coming  on.  After  the  bloom-stems 
appear  they  come  on  apace,  and  if  several  specimens  are 
grown  a portion  might  be  put  in  a cold  frame  on  the  north 
side  of  a wall,  with  plenty  of  air  on  night  and  day.  By 
retarding  some  in  this  way  a longer  succession  of  bloom 
can  be  had.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  open  shade  them  from 
the  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  by  this  means  they  will 
last  longer. 

Campanula  pyramidalis.— Whichever  method 
is  adopted  in  the  raising  of  these  plants— from  seeds, 
suckers,  or  root  cuttings — stock  intended  to  flower  next 
summer  should  now  be  moved  to  the  pots  they  are  to 
occupy  during  the  winter.  Give  pots  proportionate  in 
size  to  that  which  the  plants  have  attained.  If  by  this 
time  they  are  not  large  enough  to  do  with  putting  into 
7-inch  or  8-inch  pots,  the  chances  are  that  they  will  not 
make  much  display  next  summer,  even  if  they  blocm  at 
all.  Turfy  loam,  with  some  rotten  manure  and  sand,  is 
the  soil  that  does  best  for  this  Campanula.  Both  the 
white  and  the  blue  variety  are  well  deserving  of  pot 
culture. 

Roses. 

Tea  varieties.— This  is  the  best  month  in  which  to 
pot  Tea  Roses.  In  most  cases,  even  if  the  pots  they 
occupy  are  large  enough  for  the  time  being,  it  will  be 
better  to  give  them  a shift,  as  getting  rid  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  old  soil  and  replacing  it  with  new  will  tend  to 
strengthen  the  plants,  and  to  keep  them  growing  vigorously 
through  the  spring  where  the  temperature  given  is  warm 
enough  to  maintain  them  in  an  active  state.  Another  ad- 
vantage of  repotting  is  that  it  gives  an  opportunity  for  re- 
draining, with  new,  clean  material  in  place  of  that  which 
will  often  have  become  foul  by  the  presence  of  worms. 
Roses  of  all  kinds  like  strong,  heavy  loam,  with  a liberal 
addition  of  rotten  manure  and  some  sand,  but  not  so 
much  of  the  latter  as  will  make  the  compost  light.  Some 
who  give  their  ideas  on  the  cultivation  of  Tea  Roses,  I see, 
advise  leaf-mould  to  be  mixed  with  the  loam.  It  would  be 
ditfioult  to  give  worse  advice,  for  plants  so  grown,  with 
light  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  will  never  attain  the 
strength  and  size  that  is  necessery  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
duce the  bloom  they  will  where  heavier  material  is  used. 
See  that  the  pots  are  well  drained,  and  that  a layer  of 
fibrous  matter  is  put  over  the  crocks.  If  enough  of  this  is 
used,  even  if  a worm  or  two  finds  their  way  into  the  pots, 
they  will  not  foul  the  drainage  before  their  presence  is 
seen  and  they  are  removed.  In  potting,  ram  the  soil  so  as 
to  make  it  quite  solid  in  the  pots.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  not  had  much  to  do  with  pot  Roses,  it  may  be 
well  to  say  that  the  manure  should  be  passed  through  a 
fine  sieve,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  evenly  mixed  with  the 
loam ; if  in  a rough  state  it  lays  in  lumps,  some  of  the 
roots  getting  all  and  others  none,  especially  for  a time 
after  potting.  Before  turning  the  plants  out  of  the  old 
pots,  go  over  them  with  a knife  and  cut  away  all  the  weak 
wood  that  is  not  strong  enough  to  produce^  shoots  that 
will  flower.  Any  strong  growths  that  e.xist  may  be 
shortened  a little ; but  not  much  should  be  done  in  the 
way  of  reducing  the  strong  wood,  or  the  plants  will  feel 
the  effects,  and  make  fewer  strong  shoots  afterwards. 
After  potting  stand  them  in  a light,  open  situation,  with 
several  inches  of  coal-ashesunder  them  to  keep  out  worms. 
Syringe  overhead  freely  in  the  afternoon  when  the 
w'eather  is  bright,  but  water  ea-atiously  until  the  roots 
begin  to  move  freely.  See  that  the  plants  are  kept  free  from 
the  three  worst  enemies  to  Boses— mildew,  aphides,  and 
red-spider.  The  season  has  so  far  favoured  the  cultivator 
in  keeping  these  pests  at  bay. 

Stove. 

Achimenes. — Plants  that  were  started  early  in  the 
winter  will  by  this  time  have  done  blooming  ; but  they 
must  not  on  this  account  be  neglected,  under  the  impre^ 
sion  that  now,  when  their  beauty  is  over,  there  is  no  need 
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to  trouble  further  about  them.  Where  they  are  left  with- 
out water,  so  that  the  leaves  wither  and  die  off  prema- 
turely, the  tubers  suffer  by  not  getting  properly  matured, 
and  many  go  off  during  the  winter.  If  there  is  not  the 
means  of  putting  the  plants  where  they  will  have  a little 
artificial  heat,  they  should  be  stood  in  a cold  pit  or  frame, 
where  they  will  get  plenty  of  sun  with  air  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  closing  the  lights  early  in  the  afternoons,  so  that 
the  heat  will  rise  to  a stove  temperature.  Give  water  re- 
gularly as  the  soil  dries,  so  as  to  prevent  the  tops  flagging. 
Continue  this  treatment  until  the  leaves  die  down  natur- 
ally ; afterwards  give  no  more  water,  allowing  the  soil  to 
get  quite  dry. 

Achlmenes,  late-flowering.— Plants  that  were 
started  with  the  intention  of  having  a succession  of  bloom 
will  now  be  showing  flower,  and  most  likely  will  have 
quite  filled  the  soil  with  their  roots.  Manure-water  should 
be  given  freely,  especially  if  the  plants  are  at  all  crowded 
in  the  pots.  Without  assistance  in  this  way  the  lower 
leaves  will  turn  a yellow,  sickly  hue  before  tbe  flowering  is 
over.  Shade  no  more  until  they  come  into  bloom  than 
may  be  found  necessary  for  the  other  occupants  of  the 
house  in  which  they  are  located.  Tiiojias  Bainks. 


Outdoor  Garden. 

The  early-budded  Roses  are  making  a start  where  the 
shoots  on  which  the  buds  are  placed  were  cut  back,  and 
the  ties  must  be  loosened  to  give  room  for  growth.  By- 
and-bye,  when  the  buds  have  made  shoots  severai  inches 
long,  the  stocks  should  be  out  back  to  within  a couple  o 


which  are  in  blossom  to  prevent  the  wind  getting  hold  of 
them  and  tearing  them  down.  Gather  seeds  of  Sweet 
Williams,  Canterbury  Bells,  Columbines,  &c.,  as  they 
ripen.  Keep  down  weeds  everywhere  by  hoeing.  Dress 
weedy  walks  with  salt  or  some  other  weed-killer. 

Fruit  Garden. 

The  Strawberry  season  may  now  be  considered  to  be 
pretty  well  over,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  the  large 
fruiting  varieties  ; but  tbe  alpines  are  now  at  their  best, 
and  come  in  very  useful  for  breakfast  or  for  flavouring. 
They  have  a pleasant  brisk  flavour,  and  those  who  have 
once  grown  them  will  not  again  be  without  them.  They 
are  of  very  easy  culture.  It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted 
that  for  excellence  of  flavour  the  old  British  Queen  among 
the  large  Strawberries  still  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
Those  who  wish  to  grow  this  variety  in  unfavourable 
situations  must  not  leave  the  plants  too  long  on  the  same 
ground.  Taking  the  runners  early  by  layering  in  pots, 
and  planting  during  August  offers  the  best  chance  of 
securing  a crop  of  very  fine  fruit.  Young  plants  set  out  in 
well  prepared  but  firm  ground  stand  the  best  chance  of 
passing  through  the  winter  without  injury.  Remove  all 
runners  from  the  old  plantations  that  are  to  remain 
another  year.  If  the  plants  Intended  for  forcing  in  pots 
are  not  layered  into  the  fruiting  pots,  those  for  early  work 
should  soon  be  potted  into  6-inch  pots.  Nail  or  tie  in  the 
leading  shoots  of  wall  trees  and  espaliers.  Give  the  final 
thinning  to  Fig-trees  on  walls,  and  secure  the  young  shoots 
to  the  wall  to  let  in  the  air  and  sunshine  to  the  fruit. 
The  Brown  Turkey  is  the  most  useful  variety  for  open  air 


A Hop-covered  arbour. 


inches  of  the  buds.  It  has  always  been  a doubtful  point 
in  my  mind  whether  anything  is  gained  by  encouraging 
the  precocious  buds  to  break  into  growth  instead  of 
remaining  asleep  till  the  spring.  But  those  who  are 
anxious  to  be  doing  may  often  get  a few  autumn  flowers 
from  their  newly-budded  plants  by  cutting  back  the  shoots 
of  the  Briers.  It  will  soon  be  time  to  think  about  taking 
cuttings  of  anything  choice  among  the  bedding  plants 
with  the  view  of  getting  up  a larger  stock  of  the  best 
va,rieties  next  year.  Verbenas, Heliotropes,  Ageratums,&c., 
will  strike  now  in  the  shade,  and  make  better  plants  for 
stock  purposes  than  cuttings  taken  later  on  when  the 
plants  are  in  full  flower.  Put  in  pipings  of  choice  Pinks  ; 
toey  will  root  freely  noWj  as  will  also  Pansies  and  Violas. 
The  young  shoots  springing  out  of  the  centre  of  the  plants 
make  the  best  cuttings.  These  will  root  quickly  in  a 
shady  border.  Cut  off  the  seed- pods  from  Sweet  Peas  and 
other  annuals  from  which  a succession  of  flowers  are 
required.  Dahlias  will  require  constant  attention  now 
to  keep  the  growth  thin  and  in  perfect  order.  For  merely 
decorative  purposes  seedling  Hollyhocks  are  as  useful  as 
named  varieties,  and  are  generally  more  healthy  and 
vigorous,  and  they  come  reasonably  true  to  colour.  But 
those  who  wish  to  propagate  named  sorts  may  obtain 
cutting  now  by  cutting  up  the  side  shoots  which  spring 
from  the  mam  stem  into  single  eyes,  and  planting  them 
either  under  a handlight  or  in  a frame  in  sandy  soil,  shad- 
ing from  bright  sunshine  till  roots  are  formed  which  will 
be  in  three  weeks  or  a month.  Remove  straggling  shoots 
from  creepers  on  walls  and  buildings,  and  tie  in  those  plants 


culture.  I have  grown  it  for  a good  many  years,  and  never 
failed  to  get  a good  crop,  except  the  season  following  the 
very  severe  winter  of  1860,  when  the  young  wood  was 
killed.  Figs  under  glass  will  now  be  ripening  their  second 
crop,  which  is  usually  more  numerous  than  the  first, 
though  the  fruits  may  be  smaller  in  some  instances. 
Occasionally  good  crops  of  Figs  are  obtained  from  the 
back  walls  of  vineries,  if  the  Vines  are  not  too  thickly 
trained.  Should  red-spider  or  brown-scale  appear  on  the 
Fig-leaves,  sponge  with  soft-soap  and  water.  During  the 
ripening  of  Grapes  most  of  the  plants  in  pots  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  house,  and  the  borders  should  be  mulched 
with  rather  long  manure  to  check  evaporation,  and  pre- 
vent dust  arising  and  settling  on  the  berries. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Sow  Spinach  and  Tripoli  Onions  to  stand  the  winter ; 
also  sow  a good  breadth  of  Endive  and  Brown  Cos  Lettuces 
for  winter  salads.  Plant  out  Cabbages  sown  in  May  for 
autumn  and  winter  use.  They  may  be  planted  nearer  to 
each  other  than  is  generally  done,  as  the  stems  will  be 
cleared  away  as  soon  as  the  Cabbages  are  cut.  In  many 
gardens  it  is  customary  to  leave  the  old  Cabbage-stems  to 
produce  a second  crop.  Usually  each  stem  will  produce 
two  or  more  small  Cabbages,  which,  if  there  is  likely  to  be 
any  scarcity  of  Greens,  will  come  in  very  useful ; but  if 
they  are  not  wanted,  clear  them  off  and  sow  the  ground 
with  winter  Spinach  or  late  Turnips.  Earth  up  Celery  as 
required  ; but  the  main  crop  will  remain  unearthed  for 
the  present  to  enable  the  plants  to  receive  plenty  of 


nourishment  in  the  shape  of  copious  supplies  of  water 
Light  dustings  of  soot  may  be  given  if  there  is  any  reason 
to  dread  the  Celery-fly.  Thin  out  Turnips  to  12  inches 
apart.  The  roots  may  be  drawn  for  use  as  soon  as  the 
earliest  are  large  enough.  This  will  give  more  room  to 
the  remaining  plants.  As  a nile,  late  Turnips  are  not 
thinned  sufficiently.  In  cold,  bleak  situations  the  Chirk- 
Castle  Black  Stone  is  the  best  Turnip  for  winter  use,  being 
so  very  hardy.  The  flesh  of  the  black  Turnips  does  not 
become  mealy  in  tbe  same  way  the  white  Turnips  do 
when  frozen  in  winter.  Harvest  Tripoli  and  other  autumn- 
sown  Onions  by  spreading  them  out  thinly  in  the  sunshine. 
The  way  to  induce  these  large  Onions  to  keep  well  into  the 
winter  is  to  thoroughly  ripen  them  by  exposure  in  the 
sunshine,  laid  on  boards,  or  hung  in  bunches  on  the  south 
side  of  a wall.  Sow  a few  Cucumber-seeds  for  winter 
bearing,  where  there  is  a house  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
Put  in  cuttings  of  Tomatoes  for  a similar  purpose,  or  sow 
seeds  of  some  approved  kind,  though  for  this  work  I 
prefer  cuttings,  as  they  make  less  growth  than  seedlings. 
Gather  all  Peas  and  Beans  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  for  use. 
The  pods  of  dwarf  French  Beans  especially  soon  get  too 
old,  and  then  bearing  ceases.  Unless  one  has  some- 
thing very  good  it  is  a question  if  it  pays  to  save  seeds  in 
private  gardens ; the  trade  grower  can  do  it  so  much 
better.  Weeds  are  giving  trouble,  and  must  be  got  rid  of. 

E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

The  stock  of  Chrysanthemums  will  occupy  a great  deal 
of  time  and  attention  during  the  next  three  months,  and 
the  present  one,  during  which  most  if  not  all  of  the  buds 
will  set  and  have  to  be  “ taken,”  is  an  unusually  anxious 
time,  for  on  the  successful  accomplishment  of  this  opera- 
tion a large  part  of  the  subsequent  success  depends. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  ensure  the  plants  being  in 
a perfectly  clean,  healthy,  and  progressive  condition  at 
the  critical  time  ; if  this  can  be  accomplished  there  is  very 
little  fear  of  the  buds  not  setting  well— indeed,  they  can 
hardly  fail  to  do  so  ; but  if  the  plants  are  allowed  to  get 
into  a starved  or  stunted  condition,  or  are  infested  with 
insects,  the  probability  is  that  many  of  them  will  go  blind, 
however  strong  and  sturdy  they  may  have  been  previously. 
In  order  to  ensure  their  being  in  an  active  condition  as 
regards  growth,  I always  like  to  commence  “ feeding  ” the 
plants,  though  very  gently  at  first,  about  the  present  time, 
especially  if  they  were  potted  early,  and  the  pots  are  get- 
ting full  of  roots  a tew  doses  of  gently  stimulating  liquid 
given  before  the  buds  appear  will  do  a world  of  good, 
and  often  make  all  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure.  The  ordinary  infusion  of  stable  or  sheep’s 
manure  will  answer  the  purpose  well  enough,  or  a little 
weak  guano  or  soot-water  may  be  given.  Sulphate 
of  ammonia  I find,  however,  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than 
anything;  it  gives  just  the  fillip  to  growth  required,  and 
stimulates  root  action  as  well,  rendering  the  roots  quite 
ready  to  receive  more  substantial  food  in  quantity  pre- 
sently. About  two,  or  at  most  three  applications  of  not 
greater  strength  than  a bare  J oz.  to  the  gallon  at  the  out- 
side, suffices  to  answer  the  present  purpose,  when  I dis- 
continue its  use  in  favour  of  other  agents  tor  a time,  and 
again  resume  it  to  a moderate  extent  when  the  buds  are 
swelling  up  towards  expansion.  Cuttings  of  strong  tops 
to  bloom  ratber  late  in  small  pots  may  now  be  struck,  and 
with  care  will  make  very  dwarf  and  pretty  objects  for  the 
conservatory,  &o.,  presently.  The  early-flowering  varie- 
ties are  now  commencing  to  bloom ; being  of  compact 
growth  these  are  very  suitable  for  window-boxes,  &o. ; but 
I always  fancy  they  have  a very  autumnal  appearance,  and 
do  not  care  to  see  them  until  September  at  the  earliest. 
Dahlias  are  nowflowering  freely,  the  recent  warm  weather 
having  been  just  w'hat  they  wanted.  Incessant  war  must  be 
W'aged  against  earwigs  and  other  insects,  and  plenty  of 
moisture  and  liquid-manure  be  afforded  in  dry  weather. 
Dahlias  in  large  pots  are  very  useful  for  balconies,  steps, 
&o.,  and  if  well  fed  succeed  capitally  ; indeed,  when  in  full 
flower  they  can  hardly  have  too  much  nourishment.  It 
not  already  done,  make  a good  sowing  of  Cinerarias  at 
once,  but  it  is  no  use  having  these  in  the  least  too  for- 
ward in  town  gardens,  as  they  will  not  bloom  much  before 
March,  where  the  air  is  heavilv  laden  with  smoke. 

B.  C.  R. 


USES  OF  THE  HOP  IN  GARDENS. 
There  are  few  things  more  beautiful  than  the 
common  Hop,  which  even  when  seen  climbing 
over  the  straight  poles  in  the  Hop-fields  has  a 
gracefulness  and  picturesqueness  inexpressibly 
charming.  We  can  take  some  of  this  beauty  to 
the  garden,  and  use  the  Hop  for  covering 
bowers,  arbours,  trellis-work,  and  odd  nooks, 
especially  if  evergreen  vegetation  is  not 
required.  A good  use  for  it  is  as  a climber, 
permitted  to  ramble  at  will  over  dead  trees, 
amongst  shrubs  and  stumps,  as  any  soil  is  suit- 
able for  it.  We  lose  much  picturesque  beauty 
in  gardens  by  ignoring  things  like  Hops,  because 
they  are  “ common.”  Nothing  is  common  if  it 
is  capable  of  giving  the  delight  the  Hop  of  the 
field  will  when  it  is  set  in  a place  it  can  clothe 
with  a luxuriant  and  rich-green  vegetation.  I 
remember  now  a gnarled  Apple-tree  on  the 
fringe  of  a beautiful  pleasure-ground,  over 
which  the  Hop  had  spread  its  vigorous  shoots, 
and  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  discover  a 
prettier  bit  of  free  and  picturesque  growth. 
As  with  the  Ivy,  it  makes  a happy 
contrast  to  Clematis  Jackmani  and  its  varieties, 
the  mass  of  deep-green  leaves  intensifying  the 
colour  of  the  rich  abundance  of  deep-blue 
flowers.  Nor  is  its  charm  confined  merely  to 
summer,  but  as  autumn  approaches  the  plant 
then  carries  its  rich  clusters  of  golden-yellow 
Hops,  and  thereby  receives  additional  beauty 
of  no  mean  kind.  The  revival  of  the  use  in  our 
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ardens  of  climbing  plants,  as  the  Clematis, 
asmine,  and  other  sweet  favourites,  has  resulted 
in  many  happy  pictures,  one  of  which  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  engraving.  This  repre- 
sents a very  fine  arbour  of  Hops,  and  from  it  we 
can  judge  of  the  rich  beauty  that  a common 
climber  can  give  when  once  it  has  become 
established  in  the  soil.  There  is  another  kind 
called  the  Japanese  Hop,  which  has  been  much 
used  for  covering  arbours  and  trellises.  The 
growth  made  by  it  is  surprisingly  rapid.  Those 
who  have  not  yet  heard  of  it  should  give  it  a 
trial ; and  though  resembling  the  common  type 
it  has  no  commercial  value  whatever.  The 
bunches  of  flowers  are  larger,  and  therefore  the 
plant  has  an  advantage  in  that  particular  for 
the  garden.  H. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

RESULTS  OF  PROPERLY-RIPENED 
WOOD  IN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  great  advantage  gained  by  having  the 
plants  thoroughly  ripened  or  matured  is  that 
blooms  which  contain  the  chief  points  of  quality 
— viz.,  depth  and  solidity — do  not  when  pressed 
with  the  finger  and  thumb  present  any  marks. 
They  are  hard  to  the  touch,  more  like  a gutta- 
percha ball  than  an  ordinary  thin  indiarubber 
one.  Blooms  of  the  character  I have  described 
nearly  always  carry  with  them  smoothness  of 
the  petals,  and  are  much  more  easily  rendered 
fit  for  the  exhibition  table.  The  sort  of  blooms 
I expect  to  see  from  immature  plants  are  those 
which  are  large  in  diameter,  but  devoid  of 
depth,  and  contain  a number  of  ill-shapen  florets, 
in  some  instances  without  any  semblance  of 
incurving  in  the  proper  manner.  The  advantage 
of  those  which  are  more  solid  in  character  is 
often  exemplified  when  the  two  kinds  have  stood 
two  days  at  a show  and  borne  the  heat  of 
crowded  rooms.  Those  which  are  firm  remain 
so  longer  than  those  which  are  more  or  less  loose. 
These  latter  quickly  show  an  “eye,”  which 
proves  their  weakness  and  non-sustaining  form. 
Another  reason  that  can  be  advanced  in  favour  of 
perfectly-ripened  wood  is  that,  the  blooms  having 
done  duty  at  one  show  and  showing  no  signs  of 
decay,  can  again  be  exhibited.  I have  more  than 
once  been  able  to  gain  several  prizes  at  a show 
which  extended  over  two  days,  and  again  the 
next  day  stage  many  of  the  same  blooms  suc- 
cessfully at  another  show,  which  necessitated 
nearly  100  miles’  railway  journey.  This  is  a good 
reason  why  the  solidity  of  the  blooms  should  be 
the  first  consideration.  I have  endeavoured  to 
point  out  the  difference  between  the  effects  of 

Maturation  and  non-maturation,  and  the 
advantages  which  the  former  method  carries 
with  it.  I will  now  try  to  show  the  correct 
manner  of  attaining  the  maturation  of  the 
plants,  and  at  the  same  time  point  out  what  to 
avoid  in  attaining  that  object.  Seasons  vary 
so  much  that  the  locality  in  which  growers 
reside  is  a very  important  factor  in  the  produc- 
tion of  good  or  bad  blooms.  Circumstances 
occur  over  which  cultivators  have  no  control. 
They  cannot,  for  instance,  excel  during  a 
cold,  wet  summer  in  a low,  damp  district. 
Again,  growers  residing  in  high  and  dry  locali- 
ties have  much  to  contend  with  in  a hot  and 
dry  season.  The  method  of  culture  I advise  as 
the  most  likely  to  obtain  the  desired  end  is  that 
of  growing  the  plants  from  the  first  stage  on  to 
the  culminating  point  in  a regular,  steady 
manner,  not  by  fits  and  starts,  such  as  applying 
water  regularly  for  a time,  then  neglecting  the 
plants  for  a few  days.  Regular  attention  to 
potting  is  important,  or  before  the  plants  be- 
come so  root-bound  that  many  roots  must  be 
broken  in  the  process,  causing  a check  to  the 
steady  growth  that  is  so  desirable  in  plants  for 
producing  the  finest  blooms.  Crowding  the 
plants  in  their  younger  stages  of  growth  is  most 
hurtful  and  antagonistic  to  the  development  of 
vigorous  wood  and  foliage.  Sufficient  space 
should  always  be  allowed  the  plants  when  in 
their  summer  quarters ; they  should  be  arranged 
so  that  the  sun  can  shine  directly  on  them,  but 
protection  should  be  given  them  from  easterly 
winds,  which  do  much  damage  to  the  tender 
foliage  early  in  the  season.  A loss  of  leaves  thus 
early  in  the  season  is  not  the  way  to  produce 
properly  ripened  wood,  as  the  leaves  are  a 
primary  agent  in  the  welfare  of  the  plants.  As 
growth  proceeds  the  stems  from  the  base  up- 
wards gradually  assume  a brown  colour,  and 


the  leaves  of  such  plants  towards  September 
have  a bronzy  appearance,  though  some  varieties 
indicate  this  character  more  clearly  than  others 
The  greatest  difficulty  growers  have  to  contend 
with  in  a high  and  dry  district  is  that  of  pre- 
venting the  soil  becoming  constantly  dry  during 
a spell  of  hot  weather.  The  remedy  in  this  case 
is  to 

Shade  the  pot.9  from  the  sun  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day  by  boards  set  on  edge  in 
front  of  them.  Fern,  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  or  mats. 
During  hot  and  dry  weather  much  attention  is 
needed  to  retain  moisture  about  the  plants,  such 
as  thoroughly  drenching  the  foliage  both  morn- 
ing and  in  the  evening  ; the  latter  application 
cools  the  plants  for  the  night  and  invigorates 
them  after  a parching  hot  day,  while  the  appli- 
cation early  in  the  morning  gives  the  air 
moisture  for  a time  during  the  early  part  of  the 
day.  The  greatest  of  all  faults  is  in  not  making 
the  soil  firm  enough,  particularly  at  the  last 
potting.  Under  such  conditions  the  roots 
ramble  quickly  into  the  soft  soil  and  the 
growths  are  correspondingly  soft  and  devoid  of 
that  hard  wood-like  character  that  is  so  desirable. 
Using  soil  of  too  rich  a nature  and  the  excessive 
application  of  stimulants,  such  as  nitrate  of 
soda,  induce  an  undesirable  luxuriance  of 
growtli.  If  the  plants  are  overcrowded,  they 
grow  weakly,  and  the  leaves  are,  of  necessity, 
imperfect ; or  if  the  plants  are  burdened 
throughout  the  summer  with  an  excess  of 
growth  of  numerous  side-shoots,  the  stems  and 
main  leaves  of  the  plants  are  crowded,  and  can- 
not obtain  a sufficiency  of  light  and  air  to 
mature  the  growth  as  it  proceeds.  M. 


ORCHIDS. 

CATTLEYA  GASKELLIANA. 

“ R.  T.  W.”  has  been  speculating  in  this  plant, 
and  now  he  wants  to  know  how  to  treat  it  ? 
Well,  I should  hang  them  up  head  downwards 
for  a few  days,  or  until  the  new  growths  appear. 
During  this  time  the  plants  should  be  frequently 
syringed,  which  will  induce  them  to  root  and 
grow  without  there  being  the  slightest  fear  of 
danger  of  the  plants  being  affected  by  overmuch 
water.  When  the  shoots  begin  to  appear  the 
plants  may  then  be  potted,  choosing  a moderate- 
sized pot.  Drain  it  well,  and  upon  this  put  a 
little  peat-fibre  and  asmallquantity  of  Sphagnum 
Moss.  This  should  be  built  up  above  the  rim 
of  the  pot  into  a cone-like  mound,  and  upon  the 
top  the  Cattleya  should  sit.  After  this  potting 
the  syringing  should  be  discontinued,  for  I do 
not  believe  in  syringing  Cattleyas  grown  in  pots. 
True,  they  do  obtain  a great  amount  of  water 
during  the  rainy  season  in  a state  of  nature,  but 
this  moisture  is  better  supplied  by  atmospheric 
action.  I contend  that  the  sheaths  that  envelope 
the  young  growths  are  so  large,  and  hold  such  a 
large  quantity  of  water  when  given  by  the 
syringe,  that  it  lies  on  them,  and  causes  the 
growths  to  decay ; aud,  indeed,  I have  frequently 
found  it  necessary  to  slit  them  down  with  scis- 
sors to  save  the  young  shoot,  because  the  air 
and  wind  would  not  dry  up  the  moisture,  which 
in  a state  of  nature  is  done ; moreover,  the  plants, 
when  growing  naturally,  do  not  maintain  such 
an  erect  position  as  when  grown  at  home  under 
artificial  treatment.  This  Cattleya  Gaskelliana 
is  a plant  introduced  by  Mr.  Sander,  of  St. 
Albans,  and  named  by  Professor  Reichenbach, 
but  I am  of  opinion  we  already  had  the  plaoit  in 
cultivation,  under  the  name  of  the  summer- 
flowering C.  labiata,  and  by  some  known  as  labiata 
pallida,  but  by  Reichenbach’s  naming  it  the 
plant  obtained  a title  which  can  be  adopted 
throughout  the  world.  It  is  a native  of  Vene- 
zuela, and  it  flowers  upon  the  young  growth  as 
soon  as  it  is  finished,  as  a rule,  but  I do  not  sup- 
pose that  the  growths  made  upon  “ R.  T.  W.’s  ” 
plants  this  season  will  bloom,  but  he  will  in  all 
probability  get  the  plants  well  established  and 
ready  to  make  good  strong-flowering  shoots  in 
1891.  As  a plant  it  is  very  variable  in  the 
colour  of  its  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  varying 
from  pure- white  to  rosy-mauve.  These  are 
broad  and  of  good  substance,  the  flowers  being 
about  the  same  size  as  those  of  C.  Mossise  ; the 
lip  has  a prettily-frilled  border,  more  or  less 
blotched  with  rich  purple  and  yellow,  in  some 
varieties  marked  much  in  the  way  of  C.  labiata. 
It  is  a valuable  plant,  inasmuch  as  it  blooms  at 
a season  of  the  year  when  the  bulk  of  this  genus 
have  passed  over,  usually  towards  the  end  of 


July  and  through  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  and  therefore  it  is  extremely  useful. 
After  the  flowering  season  is  past  the  bulbs 
should  be  ripened  off,  and  it  may  then  be  put 
to  rest  with  C.  Mossise,  C.  Mendelli,  and  others 
of  this  section.  It  is  a plant  which  is  now  very 
gay  in  Mr.  Sander’s  garden  at  St.  Albans. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


LYCASTE  COSTATA. 

This  is  the  name  of  the  flower  sent  by 
“Doubtful.”  I am  surprised  that  anyone 
could  have  been  mean  enough  to  have  sold  this 
to  you  for  L.  Skinneri  alba.  Of  one  thing  I am 
quite  sure,  that  no  one  in  the  legitimate  Orchid 
trade,  with  a reputation  to  maintain,  would 
have  been  guilty  of  such  a fraud ; and  it  can 
only  have  been  done  by  some  little  pettifogging 
person  ; and  as  you  say  he  lives  within  a mile 
or  two  of  you  take  it  back  when  in  flower,  and 
ask  him  if  it  is  L.  Skinneri  alba.  If  he  says 
no,  ask  him  to  take  it  back  and  return  your 
money.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  you  did  not  pay 
a very  heavy  price  for  it.  L.  Skinneri  alba  does 
not  differ  in  the  slightest  degree  as  to  shape  from 
the  typical  plant  of  Skinneri,  and  there  is  not 
the  slightest  difference  in  growth  or  shape  of 
flower.  The  only  difference  is  in  colour,  which 
is  the  variety  alba,  which  you  should  have  had, 
but  you  have  had  palmed  off  on  you  what  I should 
call,  ill  comparison  to  Skinneri  alba,  an  utterly 
worthless  variety,  the  flowers  of  costata  being 
creamy-white,  tinged  with  green,  and  the  lip  at 
the  sides  of  the  front  lobe  if  fringed  with  hairs  ; 
there  is  a faint  stain  of  yellow  at  the  base.  It 
is  a very  free  bloomer,  and  during  the  evening 
and  at  night  it  is  said  to  be  gratefully  perfumed. 
The  plant,  although  I have  here  denounced  it 
in  somewhat  strong  language,  is  still  handsome 
where  white  flowers  are  in  demand,  but  by  no 
means  so  much  as  the  one  it  is  meant  to  repre- 
sent. It  comes  from  Columbia,  and  succeeds 
under  the  same  treatment  as  all  the  species. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM  AMOENUM. 

I am  inundated  with  enquiries  about  the  genus  ,| 
of  Dendrobiums,  and  the  first  to  hand  comes  with 
some  dried  flowers  from  “ Mrs.  Macarty.”  She  , 
says  “I  have  received  plants  of  this  species  from  ' 
a friend  in  Nepaul,  who  says  it  is  beautiful  when  : 
in  flower.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  quantity,  j 
and  emit  a fragrance  like  Violets.  This  is  an  ! 
Orchid  one  very  seldom  sees  in  our  plant-houses.  i 
It  would  appear  to  have  been  introduced  to  this  * 
country  by  Mr.  Wm.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  some  '| 
fifteen  years  ago.  These  plants  bloomed  very  '■ 

freely  ; but  I do  not  think  one  could  find  it  very  j 
easily  now — at  least,  I have  not  seen  it  of  late.” 

My  correspondent  sends  me  a letter  received 
from  India,  the  writer  of  which  says  ; “I  expect 
the  plant  is  new but  in  this  surmise  he  is 
wrong.  But  he  gives  us  very  useful  information 
about  its  natural  surroundings.  He  goes  on  to  j 
say:  “ The  climate  where  this  plant  flowers  is 
never  warmer  than  England,  and  it  is  never  so  ; 
cold  ; but  yet  there  are  white  frosts  in  the  cold 
season,  as  you  may  suppose,  as  we  are  upwards  i 
of  5,000  feet  high  in  the  Himalayas.”  So  | 
that  we  have  here  a plant  which  will  thrive 
at  the  warmest  end  of  the  Odontoglossum- 
house,  well  exposed  to  the  sun  and  light. 
Naturally  it  is  epiphytal  — that  is  to  say, 
it  grows  upon  the  branches  of  trees,  and,  ' 
therefore,  the  plant  thrives  best  when  sus- 
pended in  a shallow  basket,  well  drained,  and 
the  soil  to  be  used  should  be  half  peat- 
fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  with  a few  rough 
crocks,  or  pieces  of  charcoal  intermixed.  The 
plant,  as  I have  seen  it,  produces  slender,  spread-  ' 
ing  bulbs,  which  are  some  18  inches  or  2 feet  in 
length.  These  bear  bright-green,  rather  thin 
leaves,  which  are  deciduous,  the  flowers  appear- 
ing upon  the  naked  stems ; but  as  the  yoimg 
growths  start  before  the  flowers  appear,  there 
is  the  nice  contrast  of  the  deep-green  leaves  with 
its  bright  flowers.  These  are  produced  upon 
slender  stems,  and  they  vary  from  single  flowers 
to  pairs,  whilst  in  many  instances  these  are  pro- 
duced in  a bunch.  They  are  upwards  of  2 inches 
across,  the  sepals  and  petals  pure  ivory-white, 
the  points  all  tipped  with  a broad  blotch  of  - 
violet-purple.  The  lip  is  rolled  over  the  column 
at  the  base,  forming  a tube,  the  front  lobe  spread- 
ing, white,  and  tipped  in  the  same  way  as  the 
petals,  the  base  of  the  lip  and  the  throat  being 
yellow,  having  a velvety  appearance.  In  addi- 
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tion,  they  are  delicately  fragrant.  It  blooms 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  I have 
seen  it  even  in  July,  but  this  is  rather  late  to 
see  it.  This  is  about  all  I can  tell  “ Mrs. 
Macarty  ” about  this  plant.  If  the  specimens  have 
grown  a little  on  the  way  home,  do  not  expose 
them  at  once  to  the  light,  but  inure  them  gradu- 
ally to  it,  and  see  that  the  plants  are  hung  up 
in  the  position  in  which  they  are  to  grow,  so 
that  they  do  not  come  to  be  rough  and  un- 
manageable through  the  young  growths  start- 
ing at  a different  angle  to  the  older  stems.  This 
advice  I would  also  impress  upon  those  having 
Cattleyas  hanging  up  to  start  their  growths,  and 
so  soon  as  these  growths  begin  to  push  to  place 
them  in  the  position  in  which  they  are  intended 
to  occupy  permanently.  Matt.  Bramble. 


THB  KITCHEN  QARDEN. 

SPRING  CABBAGE. 

Of  the  value  of  a good  supply  of  early  spring 
Cabbage  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  ; in  fact,  in 
many  establishments  only  the  earliest  and,  as 
it  happens,  the  most  delicately-flavoured  hearts 
reach  the  dining-table,  at  any  rate,  in  the  form 
of  a dish.  Not  only  are  they  highly  appreciated 
for  home  consumption  in  all  places,  whether 
large  or  small,  but  if  there  are  more  than  are 
required  a ready  market  can  be  found  for  them. 


and  good  Cabbages,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
heavily  manured,  deeply  dug,  loose  ground  is 
apt  to  favour  rank  growth,  which  must  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.  In  our  case,  were 
we  to  plant  on  ground  thus  prepared  it  would 
most  probably  become  badly  saturated  and  too 
cold  for  the  well-being  of  the  plants.  Clayey 
soils  generally,  especially  when  in  a loose  state, 
are  most  retentive  of  moisture,  and  for  this 
reason  we  prefer  to  plant  on  undug  ground, 
nothing  answering  so  well  as  the  space  just 
cleared  of  spring-sown  Onions.  The  ground  is 
invariably  well  manured  for  this  crop,  and  the 
surface  being  unbroken,  much  of  the  rain  that 
falls  either  passes  off  the  surface  or  finds  its 
way  down  the  natural  drainage  holes  formed  by 
worms.  As  a consequence,  it  is  sufficiently  rich 
and  warm,  and  the  firm  root-run  causes  a sturdy 
and  hardy  growth.  If  the 

Old  Onion-bed  is  not  utilised  in  this  manner, 
then  should  somewhat  similar  conditions  be 
provided  for  the  Cabbage — that  is  to  say,  the 
ground  intended  for  it  should  be  well  manured 
and  made  as  firm  as  can  be  done  without  making 
it  pasty.  All  we  find  it  necessary  to  do  prior  to 
planting  the  Cabbage  is  to  clear  off  the  Onions 
when  fit  and  any  weeds  th  ere  may  be.  The  ground 
is  then  given  a good  dressing  of  soot  and  lime 
and  the  surface  well  stirred  with  Dutch  hoes. 
Some  advocate  alternating  the  rows  of  strong- 
growing varieties  with  others  of  compact  growth. 


Winnigstadt  Cabbage.  Engraved  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  N.  W.  Blake,  Bedford. 


E^rly  Cabbages  are  thus  a desirable  and  profit- 
able crop,  and  every  attempt  should  be  made  to 
produce  them  in  quantity.  The  proper  time  for 
sowing  the  seed  varies  considerably,  even  in 
particular  districts,  but,  as  a rule,  more  err  from 
too  late  than  from  being  too  early.  The 
Earliest  supplies  are  usually  to  be  had 
from  strong  plants  put  out  late  in  August  or 
early  in  September.  As,  however,  seasons  and 
soils  vary  considerably,  it  may  happen  that  the 
earliest  raised  and  planted  may  either  grow  too 
large  before  the  winter  to  be  hardy,  or  else 
them  will  run  to  seed  prematurely 
in  the  following  spring.  This  difficulty  can,  to 
a certam  extent,  be  obviated  by  either  planting 
two  or  more  breadths  of  plants  at  an  interval  of 
a fortnight  or  three  weeks,  or  two  sowings  of 
seed  may  be  made,  the  first  about  the  middle  of 
duly , and  the  second  the  first  or  second  week  in 
August.  In  any  case,  extra  pains  should  be 
taken  m raising  as  many  plants  as  possible 
without  crowding  in  the  seed-beds,  and  if  all 
are  not  required  for  planting  in  the  autumn 
they  can  be  left  where  they  are  till  the  spring, 
when  they  will  be  found  of  service  in  making 
good  any  blanks  that  may  have  occurred,  and 
also  for  forming  fresh  beds.  There  is  always 
plenty  of  other  seeds  to  be  sown  and  plants  to 
be  raised  in  the  spring,  and  if  therefore  Cabbage - 
seed  IS  sown  thinly  on  a sheltered  border 
now,  the  plants  will,  if  duly  protected 
from  slugs,  be  available  for  spring  planting. 
Very  poor  land  is  not  capable  of  producing  early 


the  former  being  put  out  2 feet  apart,  and  the 
smaller-growing  sorts  being  drawn  as  Coleworts, 
or  before  they  have  formed  close  hearts.  This 
plan  answers  well  where  large  hearts  are  desired 
or  tolerated.  I prefer  to  plant  all  more  thickly 
than  was  at  one  time  considered  advisable, 
Last  season  all  the  stronger  growers  were 
planted  15  inches  apart  each  way,  and  the 
smaller  ones  were  put  out  12  inches  asunder,  in 
rows  15  inches  apart.  Only  a very  few  bolted, 
all  the  rest  hearting  in  properly  and  affording  a 
long  succession,  the  earliest  being  cut  by  the 
end  of  March.  I do  not  waste  time  and  labour 
in  pricking  out  the  plants  from  the  seed-beds, 
but  prefer  to  plant  them  out  at  once,  taking 
care,  however,  to  first  well  moisten  them  if 
necessary.  All  can  then  be  firmly  planted  with 
a dibber.  During  some  seasons  the  ground  is 
very  hard  and  dry,  in  which  case  it  is  advisable 
to  draw  drills  with  heavy  hoes,  and  after  these 
are  well  soaked  with  water  the  planting  can  be 
done  easily  and  properly,  the  drills  also  render- 
ing it  an  easy  matter  to  water  the  plants  subse- 
quently. Slugs  are  frequently  troublesome 
among  newly-planted  Cabbages,  and  these  must 
be  kept  in  check  with  the  aid  of  frequent  dust- 
ings of  soot  and  lime.  During  the  autumn  and 
again  early  in  the  spring  the  Dutch  hoe  should 
be  frequently  used  among  the  rows,  and  when 
growth  recommences  a mixture  of  soot  and 
some  kind  of  special  manure  ought  to  be  sown 
around  the  plants  and  stirred  in  with  the  hoe. 
This  being  duly  washed  down  to  the  roots  by 


rains  greatly  stimulates  top-growth,  making  a 
considerable  difference  both  in  the  earliness  and 
quality  of  the  crop.  Our  old  stumps  are  left  on 
the  ground  till  the  following  midwinter,  and 
in  the  interval  yield  a long  succession  of  hearts 
and  greens,  being  especially  serviceable  in 
November  and  December.  On  poorer  land  it  is 
a better  plan  to  clear  off  the  old  stumps  after 
they  have  borne  a second  crop  of  hearts,  more 
being  raised  and  put  out  to  form  a succession, 
the  Coleworts  raised  in  June  being  depended 
upon  to  keep  up  the  supply  in  the  late  autumn 
and  winter  months.  I am  not  troubled  with  the 
disease  known  as  club,  but  in  some  gardens  it  is 
most  difficult  to  contend  with.  An  insect  or 
weevil  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  stems  of  the 
young  plants  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  these  being  followed  by  a large  protu- 
berance containing  the  larvae  or  grubs,  which 
prey  upon  the  juices  of  the  plant  and  effectually 
check  all  progress.  A free  use  of  soot,  lime, 
and  wood-ashes  in  the  seed-bed,  and  also  in  the 
ground  to  be  planted,  acts  as  a deterrent,  a 
change  of  site  in  each  case  being  also  most  im- 
perative. If  any  of  the  plants  when  drawn  from 
the  seed-bed  are  found  to  be  affected,  they 
should  either  be  burnt  or  the  swelling  cut  clean 
out.  Puddling — that  is  to  say,  coating  the 
roots  with  a mixture  formed  with  water,  soot, 
and  clay— ought  always  to  be  resorted  to  prior 
to  putting  out  plants  in  any  garden  where  the 
disease  has  previously  shown  itself,  this  serving 
to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  the  insects.  With 
regard  to  varieties  to  grow  I find  the  following 
kinds  in  every  way  reliable  : Ellam’s  Dwarf 
Early,  Early  York,  Wheeler’s  Imperial,  Veitch’s 
Matchless,  Early  Paris  Market,  &c. ; and  for  suc- 
cession, Enfield  Market  and  the  Winnigstadt 
(here  figured),  a very  excellent  and  productive 
kind.  W. 

PACKING  TOMATOES. 
Considering  the  enormous  quantity  of  Tomatoes 
now  grown  for  sale  both  in  market  gardens  and 
private  establishments,  the  packing  of  them  is  a 
far  more  important  question  than  the  majority 
of  growers  seem  to  think.  This  is  particularly 
so  in  the  case  of  those  in  charge  of  private 
gardens,  who,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  having  had 
no  practical  experience  in  market  work,  pack 
their  Tomatoes  in  such  a manner  that  the  returns 
are  considerably  lower  than  they  should  be.  A 
glance  through  Covent  Garden  or  any  other 
principal  market  in  the  metropolis,  to  say 
nothing  of  large  provincial  towns,  will  corro- 
borate this  fact.  The  difference  between  the 
market  grower’s  method  of  packing  and  that  of 
the  private  gardener  is  conspicuous.  The 
grower  for  market  has  a certain  method  which 
is  carried  out  in  a systematic  manner,  never 
varying  in  the  least  during  the  whole  Tomato 
season ; while  the  private  grower’s  consignments 
may  generally  be  recognised  in  the  market  by  the  , 
outward  appearance  of  the  packages,  consisting 
of  almost  every  conceivable  shape  and  size.  Some 
may  think  that  as  long  as  the  Tomatoes  arrive  in 
good  condition  it  matters  very  little  in  what 
sort  of  packages  they  are  consigned.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a great  mistake,  as  anyone  with  experi- 
ence in  the  markets  will  bear  me  out  in.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  growers  who  send  their 
regular  consignments  to  various  markets  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  these  are  eagerly  looked 
for  by  buyers — not  that,  perhaps,  their  fruit  is 
in  the  least  superior  to  that  of  others,  but 
because  it  is  packed  in  a systematic  manner 
which  at  once  catches  the  eye  of  the  buyer.  As 
insignificant  as  it  may  appear  to  the  inexperi- 
enced, if  a particular  or  special  tint  of  paper  be 
always  used  in  packing,  and  provided  tlie  fruit 
is  of  fairly  good  quality,  there  is  generally  a 
demand  for  that  brand.  Many  growers  have 
learnt  the  importance  of  this  during  the  present 
season,  and  their  goods,  tastily  packed,  are 
always  sought  for,  while  those  of  others,  con- 
signed in  a slovenly  manner,  are  sold  at  prices 
which  leave  a very  small  margin  when  all 
expenses  are  paid  In 

Packing  and  consigning  Tomatoes  to 
market  the  kind  of  package  to  use  should  be 
first  considered.  With  private  gardeners  it  is 
a common  practice,  when  sending  a few  Toma- 
toes, to  pack  the  fruit  in  shallow  boxes,  one 
layer  in  each,  in  a similar  manner  to  Peaches, 
though  packed  with  less  care.  This  method, 
while  answering  well  for  private  purposes,  is 
quite  unsuitable  for  market  work,  for  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  too  expensive  ; 
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and,  secondly,  the  fruit  cannot  be  easily 
examined  by  would-be  buyers  upon  its  arrival 
in  the  market.  Then,  again,  many  send  their 
Tomatoes  to  market  in  half-bushel  or  bushel 
baskets,  but  this,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  not  the 
most  conducive  to  satisfactory  results.  When 
sent  thus,  the  fruit,  to  arrive  in  good  condi- 
tion, must  of  necessity  be  gathered  before  it  is 
ripe,  for  if  otherwise,  the  major  portion  of  it 
would  be  crushed  and  bruised  during  transit. 
In  either  case  its  value  would  be  considerably 
reduced.  Of  course,  where  the  fruit  can  be 
brought  direct  into  the  market  by  the  grower’s 
own  conveyances,  as  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bexley  and  other  parts  of  Kent,  the  bushel  or 
half-bushel,  so  far  as  conveying  the  fruit  is  con- 
cerned, is  as  good  as  anything,  but  even  in  these 
cases  it  would  repay  the  grower  to  consign  his 
goods  in  small  fancy  packages,  as  by  so  doing  higher 
prices,  as  a rule,  would  be  realised,  since  small 
packages  are  much  easier  to  sell  than  large  ones. 
From  the  Channel  Islands,  as  is  well  known, 
enormous  quantities  of  Tomatoes  are  arriving 
nearly  all  the  year  round,  though  in  largest 
consignments,  of  course,  at  the  present  time. 
The  bulk  of  these  are  packed  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  and  in  the  same  sort  of  packages. 
These  are  baskets  of  the  cross-handled  type,  and 
generally  made  by  the  thousand  in  French  refor- 
matories. They  are  cheap,  strong,  and  durable, 
but  at  the  same  time  exceedingly  light,  and 
easily  moved  from  place  to  place.  Usually  they 
each  contain  from  20  lb.  to  30  lb.  of  fruit,  and 
this,  notwithstanding  the  loading  into  the  holds 
of  the  steamers,  the  shaking  up  across  the 
Channel,  the  unloading  at  Southampton,  trans- 
ferring to  the  railway  trucks,  and  the  journey 
to  London,  generally  arrives  in  Covent-garden 
in  a sound  and  excellent  condition.  Of  course, 
to  do  this  the  fruit  is  consigned  before  it  is 
really  ripe,  and  this  in  a measure  accounts  for 
the  Channel  Islands  Tomatoes  realising  lower 
prices  than  perfectly  ripe  home-grown  ones.  In 
appearance  they  are  equal  to  best  English  fruit 
placed  upon  the  market,  though  slightly  inferior 
in  flavour,  caused  by  early  gathering.  The 
Mode  of  packing  these  is  extremely  simple. 
First,  two  or  three  large  sheets  of  paper  are 
placed  in  the  basket  to  cover  the  bottom,  sides, 
and  ends,  and  then  the  fruit  is  put  carefully  in 
until  the  basket  is  nearly  full  to  the  rim.  One 
or  two  sheets  of  paper  are  placed  over  the  top 
and  laced  with  twine,  and  the  packing  process 
is  complete.  From  Worthing,  in  Sussex,  where 
thousands  of  feet  of  glass  are  now  being  devoted 
to  Tomato  culture,  not  to  mention  the  acres  of 
outdoor  Tomatoes,  a somewhat  similar  mode  of 
packing  is  used.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
method  of  packing  differs  slightly,  hay  being 
used  instead  of  paper.  A layer  of  clean,  sweet 
hay  is  first  put  in  the  basket,  then  follows  a 
layer  of  Tomatoes,  and  so  on  alternately  until 
the  basket  is  full,  finishing  off  with  hay  and 
lacing  over  with  twine,  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
vious case.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this 
is  a cheap  and  easy  method,  and,  as  a rule, 
the  fruit,  although  perfectly  ripe,  arrives  at 
its  destination  in  good  condition.  It  may  be 
urged  that  in  the  height  of  the  busy  season,  when 
so  many  tons  of  fruit  have  to  be  packed  and 
consigned  to  market,  it  will  not  pay  to  send  it 
in  small  packages.  First,  the  number  of  baskets 
required  would  be  enormous  ; and,  secondly, 
the  time  occupied  in  packing  small  quantities 
would  of  necessity  be  greater  than  preparing  a 
few  large  consignments.  This  I admit,  but  it 
has  been  proved  that  the  majority  of  salesmen 
find  it  much  easier  to  dispose  of  a consignment 
of  small  packages  than  large  packages  in  small 
numbers,  both  consignments  containing,  say, 
the  same  weight  of  fruit.  Even  in  the  busiest 
season  this  method  may  be  adopted  with 
advantage  ; whereas  during  the  winter  or  early 
spring,  when  almost  any  sample  of  English 
Tomatoes  will  realise  a good  price,  it  is  obvious 
that  if  nicely  and 

Attractively  packed  in  small  fancy  baskets 
the  prices  would  even  be  higher.  The  French 
growers  long  ago  saw  the  importance  of  packing 
tastefully,  as  the  huge  consignments  of  fruit  of 
all  kinds  that  reach  this  country  from  France 
amply  testify.  ' Seldom  do  they  use  large 
packages  for  any  kind  of  fruit.  Most  of  the 
Tomatoes  that  come  from  France  are  packed  in 
small  flat  boxes  and  willow-work  squares,  fancy 
paper  shavings  being  generally  used  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  fruit  getting  bruised. 


Home  growers  will  do  well  to  make  the  subject 
of  packing,  not  only  Tomatoes,  but  all  kinds  of 
fruit,  a special  study.  C. 


1308.— Making  Asparagus  and  Sea- 
kale  - beds.  — Asparagus-beds  should  be 
trenched  3 feet  deep  if  the  nature  of  the  soil 
will  admit  of  it,  and  in  the  process  of  trenching 
put  in  three  good  thick  layers  of  manure  one  over 
the  other  ; but  if  the  bottom  soil  is  inferior  it 
will  be  better  to  retrench  the  ground  and  return 
the  inferior  material  to  the  bottom  again.  One- 
year-old  plants  should  be  planted  in  the  beds, 
and  the  best  heads  are  obtained  when  the 
plants  are  set  out  15  inches  or  18  inches  apart. 
The  best  time  to  plant  them  out  is  in  March, 
when  they  are  starting  into  growth.  Although 
deep  trenching  and  rich  manuring  is  advised, 
this  may  not  always  be  possible  ; therefore  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  plant  in  gfood  garden-soil 
of  any  kind  which  has  been  in  cultivation  for 
some  years,  and  has  been  well  managed.  Sea- 
kale  may  also  be  planted  in  any  light  garden- 
soil  ; it  requires  no  special  preparation.  One- 
year-old  plants  should  be  purchased  in  the 
spring  to  start  with  ; plant  them  out  in  rows 
2 feet  apart,  and  allow  a space  of  1 foot  between 
the  plants.  They  will  produce  heads  fit  for  use 
when  they  have  made  a season’s  growth.  I 
keep  up  a supply  of  good  heads  by  sowing  a 
quart  of  seeds  annually. — ^J.  D.  E. 

1268.— Unhealthy  Cucumber-plants. 

— As  your  house  faces  south,  and  the  tempera- 
ture is  therefore  apt  to  rise  suddenly,  the  plants 
are  subjected  to  severe  fluctuations  of  tempera- 
ture. I should  therefore  apply  a thin  shade  of 
whitewash  to  the  glass,  as  this  will  not  only 
guard  the  foliage  from  the  effects  of  the  hot  sun, 
but  will  enable  you  to  keep  the  house  closer, 
and  lessen  the  need  for  watering.  Another  help 
to  the  plants  will  be  occasional  top-dressing  of 
loam,  that  will  induce  the  formation  of  surface 
roots.  In  the  course  of  a week  or  two  there 
will  probably  be  an  alteration  for  better  in  the 
condition  of  the  plants. — Byfleet. 

1267.— Unhealthy  Cucumbers.- A low 
temperature  will  often  cause  the  tops  of  the 
fruit  to  turn  yellow,  but  judging  by  the  heat 
maintained  this  cannot  well  be  the  cause  in  your 
case.  The  source  of  the  evil  probably  lies  at  the 
roots,  rendered,  to  a certain  extent,  inactive  by 
too  much  or  too  little,  or  by  the  liquid-manure 
being  too  strong.  This  it  would  be  belter  to 
discontinue,  watering  with  clear  water  only. 
Instead  of  applying  liquid-manure  it  is  better  to 
top-dress  now  and  then  with  rotten  dung  and 
loam,  applying  it  as  soon  as  roots  are  seen  run- 
ning near  the  surface.  This  is  a wonderful  help 
to  Cucumbers,  as  it  causes  the  formation  of  a 
large  body  of  fibrous  roots  near  the  surface,  and 
at  the  same  time  affords  them  something  to  feed 
on.— Byfleet. 

1304. — Building  a Tomato-house. — You  cannot 
well  make  a house  only  20  feet  long  more  than  12  feet  in 
width,  and  this  would  afford  a spice  for  a central  pathway, 
2 feet  or  2^  feet  wide,  and  (allowing  for  walls  and  piping) 
a 4 feet  bed  on  each  side.  Height  should  be  7 feet  6 inches 
or  8 feet  to  ridge.  A temperature  of  55  degs  at  night, 
rising  to  60  degs.  to  70  degs.  or  more  in  the  day  is  neces- 
sary_  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  to  keep  the  plants 
moving  steadily,  and  enable  them  to  set,  swell,  and  ripen 
their  fruit  properly. — B.  C.  K. 

1310.— Growing  Tomatoes  on  slates.  — This 
plan  is  certainly  better  than  growing  the  plants  in  pots  ; 
but  not  so  good  as  that  of  planting  them  out  in  a border. 
It  may  be  adopted  in  a cool-house  with  equal,  or  even 
greater  success,  for  I do  not  believe  in  subjecting  Toma- 
toes to  a strong  heat  at  any  time.  I should  prefer,  how- 
ever, to  make  the  mounds  into  a continuous  ridge,  and 
keep  the  soil  in  place  by  means  of  a few  bricks. — B.  0.  R. 

1370.— Tomato-leaves  curling.— The  curl  in  the 
first  instance  was  probably  induced  by  being  pot-bound. 
Being  now  better  supported  with  nourishment  they  will 
most  likely  grow  out  of  it.— E.  H. 

1376.— Unsatisfactory  Tomatoes.— The  plants 
probably  require  more  nourishment. — E.  II. 


1297. — Uses  of  sheep-manure. — This 
is  excellent  for  almost  all  kinds  of  plants, 
flowering  or  otherwise ; but  in  my  experience 
it  is  much  better  used  in  a liquid  than  in  a 
solid  state.  It  should  be  partially  dried,  and 
then  steeped  in  water,  and  applied,  not  too 
strong,  once  or  twice  a week.  It  is,  I can 
assure  “ G.  B. ,”  almost  unequalled  when  used 
in  this  way  for  Chrysanthemums,  Pelargo- 
niums, Begonias,  Fuchsias,  and  any  kind  of  pot 
plants,  and,  indeed,  I consider  it  decidedly 
superior  for  this  purpose  to  either  horse  or  cow- 
manure. — B.  C.  R. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

SPRING  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

It  may  appear  somewhat  premature  to  speak  of 
spring-bedding  plants  now,  but  the  fact  is,  that 
if  left  until  they  are  actually  wanted  for  replacing  i 

the  summer  bedders,  there  will  probably  be  a ■ 
great  lack  of  material,  and  a poor  display  next 
spring  will  be  the  result.  The  only  way  to  keep  I 
pace  with  all  the  requirements  of  a garden  is  to 
look  far  ahead,  and  make  preparations  for  com-  j 
ing  seasons  in  good  time.  The  most  pressing  \ 
work  in  anticipation  of  the  replanting  of  the 
beds  is  as  follows — viz.  : ! 

Wallflowers  of  the  single  blood-red  and  j 
clear-yellow  kinds  that  were  sown  early  in 
spring  will  now  need  to  be  transplanted  into  j 
rows  1 foot  apart,  and  the  plants  about  8 inches 
apart  in  the  row ; fork  them  up,  and  after 
shortening  the  longest  roots  replant  at  once  in 
an  open  piece  of  land,  as  the  more  fully  ex-  , 

posed  they  are  the  dwarfer  and  sturdier  plants  | 

they  will  make.  ' 

Forget-me-not  (Myosotis  sylvatica)  if  not 
already  sown,  should  be  done  at  once  on  a 
moist,  partially-shaded  piece  of  land.  Any  old  ‘ 
plants  of  Myosotis  dissitifolia  if  pulled  in  pieces 
and  replanted  will  make  good  plants  ; this 
variety  does  not  seed  so  freely  as  the  other 
sorts ; consequently  it  is  difficult  to  get  up  a stock 
of  it. 

Pansies  and  Violas  of  the  early-flowering, 
self-coloured  kinds  should  now  have  the  old  ■ 
flowering  shoots  cut  clean  off  to  induce  young 
shoots  suitable  for  cuttings  to  spring  from  the  j 
base,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  prepare  j 
some  handlights  or  a frame,  and  insert  the  de-  | 
sired  quantity,  so  to  have  sturdy  young  plants  ' j 
by  October,  for  there  is  nothing  like  fresh  i 
stock  for  early  and  continuous  blooming. 

Arabis  and  Alyssum  should  now  be  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  put  in  under  handlights.  ; 
They  strike  very  readily,  and  should  be  put  out 
as  soon  as  rooted  about  6 inches  apart  to  make 
neat  plants  for  edgings.  , 

Primroses  are  such  beautiful  spring  flowers  ,| 
that  no  garden,  however  small,  should  be  with-  ! 
out  them.  This  is  the  time  to  divide  and  re-  j 
plant  them  in  a shady  place,  keeping  them  well 
supplied  with  water  if  drought  prevails.  It  is  i 
a good  plan  to  sow  a pan  or  box  of  seed  under  j 
glass  in  spring,  and  the  plants  would  nowbe  about 
fit  for  planting  out  6 inches  apart.  They  make  " 
splendid  mixed  beds.  ■ 

Saponaria  calabrica  and  Silene  penddla  I 
should  be  sown  in  August  rather  thinly  in  beds,  j 
so  as  to  have  abundance  of  good  plants  by  i 
October,  as  the  rosy -pink  flowers  are  very  effec-  | 
live. 

Bulbs  of  various  kinds  that  have  been  spread  | 
out  to  dry  should  now  be  cleaned  and  stored  j 
away  in  bags  until  required  for  use.  It  is  a j 
mistake  to  expose  them  for  months  to  a drying  ' 
atmosphere,  as  the  vitality  of  the  bulbs  is  j 
greatly  exhausted.  i 

Anemones,  that  are  amongst  the  very  best  of  | 

early-flowering  plants,  will  by  this  time  be  j 
ripened  off  sufficiently  to  lift  the  roots.  They  | 
should  be  stored  in  dry  sand,  and  seed  that  has  ! 
been  collected  during  the  past  flowering  time  ; 
should  be  sown  at  once,  taking  great  care  to  | 
separate  the  seeds  by  rubbing  them  in  very  dry  | 

soil  before  sowing.  i 

Shrubs  of  all  kinds  that  are  planted  in  the  | 
reserve  garden  for  use  as  central  or  dot  plants 
will  need  frequent  attention  in  such  a growing  | 
season  as  this  to  keep  them  in  good  shape  by  i 
timely  pinching  of  any  shoots  that  are  outgrow- 
ing the  rest.  Cuttings  of  Euonymus  of  the  : 
gold  and  silver  variegated  kinds  strike  freely  ’ 
now  if  put  in  pots  in  a cold  frame,  and  they  are  | 
excellent  for  edgings  when  small,  and  when  I 
larger  they  come  in  well  for  filling  vases  and 
rustic  baskets  for  winter  as  well  as  spring  dis-  i 
play.  J.  G.,  Hanli. 


Pyrethrum  uliginosum.  — This  is 
another  of  the  tall  forms  of  hardy  plants,  the 
stems  often  running  up  to  6 feet  in  height  before 
blooming.  But  at  last  they  terminate  in  a 
cluster  of  beautiful  flowers,  everyone  of  which 
may  be  cut  singly  and  be  effectively  employed 
in  table  decoration,  nosegays,  &c.  The  shoots 
may  also  be  layered,  and  they  will  root  and 
make  capital  plants  about  2 feet  in  height.  The 
tops  of  the  shoots  may  also  be  taken  off  in  J une 
and  be  easily  rooted,  thus  ensuring  a batch  of 
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dwarf  plants  for  pot  flowering,  and  very  charm- 
ing are  they  under  glass  late  in  the  autumn. 
Tlien  the  shortened  stems  break  back  lower 
down  and  bloom  profusely  very  much  dwarfer 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Of  all  tall- 
growing  hardy  border  plants  the  Pyrethrum  is 
one  of  the  best. — D. 


PENTSTEMONS. 

I HAVE  seldom  seen  these  charming,  old- 
fashioned  plants  so  generally  grown  in  cottage 
and  other  gardens  as  they  are  hereabouts 


Pentstemon  gentianoides  (Hartw  .gi). 

(Sussex),  and  as  they  are  now  in  the  first  full 
flush  of  their  summer  beauty,  I have  several 
times  lately  been  quite  struck  by  the  charming 
effect  they  produce.  I have  not  yet  had  time 
to  ascertain  what,  if  any,  particular  system  of 
culture  is  followed ; but,  in  any  case,  they  are 
by  no  means  difficult  plants  to  grow,  and  if 
simply  planted  out  in  any  good  garden-soil  in 
May  will  continue  in  bloom  almost  unceasingly 

mu*"'  -D  frosts  in  autumn. 

-Lne  Pentstemon  possesses  a considerable  ad- 
vantage over  many  other  subjects  of  its  class, 
which  give  but  one  set  of  blooms  in  the 
season,  in  that  it  produces  successional  relays  of 
shoots  from  the  base  during  the  whole  of  the 
summer,  and  these  flower  in  turn  as  fast  as  the 
old  spikes  fade  away.  The  Pentstemon,  with 
whose  graceful  spires  of  drooping,  tube-shaped 
blossoms— resembling  those  of  a miniature  Fox- 
glove more  than  anything  else— most  of  the 
readers  of  Gardening  must  be  familiar,  is  often 
intimately  associated  with  the  herbaceous  Phlox 
probably  on  account  of  the  treatment  proper  for 
both  presenting  many  points  of  similarity:  But 
^e  Pentstemori  is  not  nearly  so  hardy  as  the 
^hlox,  and,  indeed,  of  so  comparatively  tender 
necessitate  its  being  wintered 
under  glass,  except  in  the  very  warmest  parts  of 
this  country  and  where  the  soil  is  light  and  dry 
Again,  although  the  Pentstemon  does  not 
perhaps,  afford  quite  such  a mass  of  blossom  at 
ny  one  time  as  the  Phlox,  when  just  in  perfec- 
mon ths  ■remains  in  bloom  for  Teveral 

Propagation  is  effected  by  means  nf 
and  seeds,  named  kinds  being  increased  by  the 
fo^er  mode,  and  new  varieties,  or  forms  quite 

y the  latter.  Guttings  are  usually  inserted  in 
August  or  September,  the  side-shoots  that  are 
plentifully  produced  from  the  base  of  the  plants 


striking  root  freely  in  sandy  soil  under  a hand- 
light,  if  kept  moderately  moist.  I have  even 
inserted  them  towards  the  end  of  October,  at  the 
same  time  as  the  shrubby  Calceolarias,  placing 
them  in  boxes  in  a cool  greenhouse,  and  have 
rooted  eleven  out  of  twelve  ; and  I have  also 
struck  bits  of  rather  firm  growth  in  a shady 
border  of  light  soil  at  any  time  during  the  sum- 
mer. Garden  varieties  which  are  generally 
supposed  to  have  descended  from  P.  gentian- 
oides  (here  figured)  are  numerous,  and  any 
respectable  nurseryman  will  supply  a good 
collection.  A capital  dozen,  however,  would 
be  : Chas.  Turner,  scarlet ; Miss  Arnot,  pink  ; 
Her  Majesty,  rosy-purple ; the  Favourite, 
carmine,  white  throat ; Miss  T.  Hope,  white ; 
The  Lady,  pink  and  white  ; Mauve  Queen ; 
Gen.  Nansonty,  deep-crimson ; Mrs.  Allen, 
plum-purple  ; P.  Klein,  purple-pink  ; Paul  Best, 
bright-scarlet ; and  R.  Dean,  crimson-scarlet. 
Unfortunately  the  flowers  fade  soon  after  being 
cut,  so  that  for  this  purpose  they  are  of  very 
little  value.  B.  C.  R. 


1366.  — Good  perennial  flowers.  — 

There  are  not  very  many  flowers  which  bloom 
throughout  the  summer.  The  two  best,  in  my 
opinion,  are  Pentstemons — which  are  easily 
struck  from  cuttings  under  hand-glasses,  and 
which  bloom  from  the  beginning  of  June  until 
the  frosts  destroy  the  flowers— and  Antirrhi- 
nums, which  grow  as  easily  from  seed.  Both  of 
these  genera  yield  an  infinite  variety  of  lovely 
flowers,  the  height  being  about  18  inches.  Gail- 
lardias  are  much  admired  by  some  ; they  bloom 
con  tin  uously , but  become  untidy  to  wards  autumn. 
The  large,  purple  Geranium,  or  Hawksbill, 
is  a beautiful,  continuous-blooming  creeping 
plant ; the  common  Musks  also  bloom  freely 
and  for  a long  period,  but  are  very  encroaching. 
Pansies  and  Violas  are  good  plants  to  have; 
they  form  masses  of  colour  throughout  the  season, 
but  cannot  bear  too  dry  and  sunny  a position. 
I should  recommend  these,  including  many 
other  perennials  to  be  grown  in  succession,  with 
Phloxes,  Lilies,  Irises,  Dahlias,  Campanulas, 
Anemones,  and  as  many  are  in  bloom  from  a fort- 
night to  three  or  four  months,  the  garden  may 
always  be  kept  full  of  colour.— A.  G.  Butler. 
1373.— Lilium  auratum  after  flower- 

You  cannot  do  anything  to  your  Lilies 
now  that  will  insure  their  flowering  next  year. 
They  may  or  they  may  not  do  so  ; at  any  rate’ 
they  are  quite  as  likely  to  blossom  if  left  alone 
as  with  any  attention  you  may  give  them.  This 
Lily  is  such  an  uncertain  bulb  to  deal  with.  If 
the  foliage  and  the  flower-stem  are  quite  green 
and  healthy  now  you  may  place  them  in  larger 
pots  without  disturbing  the  roots  early  in  Octo- 
ber. By  doing  so  you  would  strengthen  the 
bulbs  should  they  put  up  flower-stems  next  year, 

— J . c.  c. 

1356. -Growing  Water-Lilies.— If  the 

bottom  of  the  pond  has  any  deposit  of  mud  or 
vegetable  matter,  strong  pieces  of  Water-Lily- 
stems,  weighted  with  a stone  or  a brick,  and 
dropped  in  the  pond,  will  establish  themselves 
in  a short  time,  provided  the  water  in  the  pond 
is  not  too  deep— say,  not  exceeding  3 feet  in  depth. 
The  planting  may  be  done  any  time  during 
summer  or  autumn.  Strong  pieces  may  be 
obtained  from  any  trade  grower  who  makes  a 
speciality  of  aquatics  ; or,  as  they  are  common 
in  shallow  rivers  and  water-courses  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  it  should  not  be  difficult 

to  obtain  roots  through  some  country  friend. 

E,  H, 

1311.— Lawn  making.— The  seed  must 
nave  been  bad,  or  the  ground  very  improperly 
prepared,  or  it  would  have  grown  right  enough  • 
but  perhaps  the  birds  had  it.  If  good  turf  is  to 
be  had  at  a reasonable  price  in  your  neighbour- 
hood (and  regarding  this  you  must  make 
enquiries  locally),  the  quickest  and  surest  way 
13  to  obtain  some,  and  have  it  properly  laid 
the  ground  having  been  previously  dug  over  and 
levelled.  The  price  of  turf  varies  considerably 
in  diiierent  districts  ; if  good  and  plentiful  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  itshould  be  cheap 
but  carting  it  long  distances  soon  runs  into 
money  As  a rule,  io  ranges  from  10s.  to  twice 
as  much  (or  more)  per  100  turves  (delivered)  each 
turf  measuring  3 feet  by  1 foot ; so  that  you  can 
easily  calculate  how  many  would  be  required 
Turf  may  be  laid  at  any  time  except  during  i 
severe  frost  or  very  hot,  dry  weather  ; but  it  is  ' 
not  much  use  to  sow  Grass-seed  except  early  in  i 


April  or  at  the  end  of  September.  But  if  turf 
IS  dear  in  your  neighbourhood  seeding  will  be 
the  cheapest  an<l  best  May  to  obtain  a nice 
sward,  though  the  ground  needs  more  careful 
preparation,  and  it  takes  much  longer  to  obtain 
a good  sward. — B.  C.  R. 

1369.— Improving  a lawn.— I advise  you 
to  use  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  liquid  form  for 
your  dry,  sandy  soil.  Place  1 lb.  of  the 
ammonia  in  about  30  gallons  of  water,  then 
s-pply  the  liquid  evenly  all  over  the  space.  You 
may  sow  the  seed  at  once  if  the  weather  con- 
tinues showery.  Do  not  sow  in  a hot  dry  time. 
After  the  seed  is  sown  scatter  some  fine  earth 
over  it  and  run  the  garden  roller  over  the  space 
immediately  after.  Any  respectable  seedsman 
will  prepare  you  a mixture  of  seeds  suitable  for 
your  soil  if  you  send  him  a description  of  the 
character  of  the  land.  You  had  better  sow  the 
seed  first  and  apply  the  ammonia  after  the 
young  Grass  has  come  up — say  in  a fortnight 
after. — J.  C.  C. 

.<  ^302.— Saponaria  calabrica.— When  the 

bedding-out  mania  was  at  its  height  this  was 
a popular  plant  with  gardeners.  My  plan  was 
to  sow  the  seeds  in  a hot-bed  in  February,  and 
the  plants  when  large  enough  were  pricked  out 
m boxes  to  be  planted  where  they  were  to 
flower  about  the  middle  of  May.  The  plants 
may  be  set  out  15  inches  apart,  and  in  good  soil 
they  continue  to  flower  all  through  the  summer, 
forming  masses,  or,  rather,  sheets  of  a delicate 
pink  or  rose  colour. — J.  D.  E. 

1368.— Wo^s  In  a garden.— Dress  the  land  with 
lime  and  salt  if  the  worms  must  be  got  rid  of.  When  not 
— fill  ^ void  in  the  economy'  of  nature. 

Pansy-seeds.— This  is  rather  later 
May  is  a better  time,  as 
tben  the  plants  get  strong  before  winter.  But  rather  than 
next  Mar^h'^  I^hould  sow  now  in  boxes,  and  plant  out 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

WINTER-BLOOMING  PLANTS.— 
IMPATIENS  (TOUCH-ME-NOTS). 

I am  asked  by  “An  Amateur  ” to  say  a few 
words  about  these  plants  and  their  management 
ffir  winter  blooming  ? I am  glad  these  single 
Balsams  or  “Touch-me-nots”  are  again  being 
looked  after.  They  have  many  points  of  attrac- 
tion,  the  colours  of  some  being  extremely  bril- 
liant,  whilst  others,  although  quieter  in  tone, 
have  very  charming  and  effective  flowers  ; more- 
over,  they  continue  in  bloom  a very  long  time. 


Sultan's  or  Zanzibar  Balsam  (Impatiens  Sultani). 
(See  page  324.) 


and  this  is  an  essential  feature  with  plants  that 
flower  in  the  winter  season.  These  plants  are 
very  easily  grown,  and  may  be  obtained  either 
from  seeds  or  from  cuttings  ; in  either  case  they 
should  always  be  potted  in  turfy  loam  and  leaf- 
mould.  Ihis  should  be  made  sandy  and  have 
some  pieces  of  crock  or  charcoal  put  into  it  in 
potting  to  keep  the  soil  open.  The  drainage 
must  be  good  and  the  pots  not  too  large.  Water 
should  be  given  in  liberal  quantities  at  all  seasons. 
Ajtter  the  season  of  blooming  is  over,  if  the  old 
plants  are  to  be  preserved  they  should  be  cut 
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back  and  the  cuttings  put  in ; but,  if  not 
wanted,  they  should  be  at  least  kept  until  the 
cuttings  are  rooted.  If  the  old  plants  are  kept 
over  they  may  have  a season  of  rest,  keeping 
them  partially  dry,  and  before  starting  them 
into  growth  be  shaken  out  of  the  old  soil.  Old 
plants  or  cuttings  should  have  the  points  of 
the  shoots  pinched  out  occasionally  to  make 
the  specimens  bushy,  and  during  the  season  of 
growth  the  plants  may  be  shifted  once  or  twice, 
according  to  the  sized  specimen  recpnred  ; but 

1 favour  medium-sized  plants  in  rather  small 
pots,  and  for  this  reason  prefer  plants  from 
cuttings  annually  or  from  seeds  ; and  I believe 
the  flowers  from  these  plants  are  superior  to  old 
cut-down  ones.  The  kinds  named  below  are  all 
valuable  for  the  winter  embellishment  of  the 
stove,  and  also  for  the  sitting-room  if  required  ; 
but  for  this  purpose  I prefer  the  growing  of  some 
few  plants  in  48-sized  pots.  These  form  beau- 
tiful ornaments,  being  so  floriferous  ; and  when 
no  longer  suitable  for  the  position  they  occupy 
in  the  sitting-room  or  the  drawing-room  they 
may  at  once  be  consigned  to  the  rubbish-heap. 
The  two  newest  kinds  are  the  two  first-named, 
and  they  are  the  most  frequently  seen  in  collec- 
tions. They  certainly  are  the  showiest  and 
most  attractive. 

I.  ScLTANi  (figured  on  p.  323). — This  kind  is  a 
native  of  about  Zanzibar,  and  is  an  abundant 
flowerer  all  the  year  round ; but  it  is  well  to  have 
the  plants  grown  specially  for  winter  blooming. 
This  should  be  done  by  either  sowing  the  seed 
late  or  by  striking  cuttings  somewhat  late. 
These  plants  may  be  grown  on  freely,  picking 
off  any  flowers  which  appear  before  the  time 
required.  The  flowers  are  bright  carmine- 
scarlet.  It  is  not  a good  plant  to  travel,  and 
hence  it  has  not  met  with  the  attention  of 
plant- exhibitors,  yet  it  is  most  favourable  to 
the  two  requirements  looked  for  nowadays — 
viz.,  it  is  very  free  in  its  growtli,  an  abundant 
bloomer  ; but  here  the  merits  stop,  for  if  carried 
away  a few  miles  to  a show  its  flowers  get 
shaken  off  and  it  has  a ruinous  appearance,  but 
left  standing  at  home  it  produces  a charming 
fleet. 

I.  Hawkeri. — This  is  a species  recently  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  from  the  South 
Sea  Islands.  The  flowers  are  large  and  flat,  of 
good  substance,  of  a rich  and  brilliant  carmine, 
having  a white  eye,  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
tinge  of  blue.  It  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
winter  bloomers  in  cultivation,  producing  its 
dazzling  flowers  in  the  greatest  profusion,  and 
these  arc  as  vivid  in  winter  as  in  summer.  It  is 
a somewhat  strong  grower,  but  nice  plants  some 

2 feet  across  are  a charming  sight,  and  no  col- 
lection should  be  without  it. 

I.  FLACCID.!. — -This  plant  is  a native  of  Cey- 
lon, an  island  particularly  rich  in  members  of 
this  genus.  It  is  a free  and  soft-growing  plant, 
and  a very  free  bloomer.  The  flowers  are  flat, 
and  pale-purple  or  rosy-lilac. 

I.  FL.iCClD.!  ALBA  is  from  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood as  the  typical  plant,  grows  and 
flowers  as  freely,  either  in  a small  state  or  when 
grown  to  specimen  size.  The  flowers  are  of  the 
pru’est  white,  affording  a beautiful  contrast  to 
sucli  blossoms  as  those  of  I.  Hawkeri. 

J.  Jarvis. 


1377.  — Plants  under  a greenhouse 
Stage.^ — If  you  cover  your  staging  with  thick 
glass  it  will  not  shut  out  very  mtrch  light, 
unless  you  allow  it  to  become  dirty.  If  you 
have  hot- water  pipes  under  the  staging  you  will 
neither  succeed  well  with  your  Ferns  and  Be- 
gonias below  or  your  plants  above,  unless  both 
are  kept  moist  at  the  roots  throughout  the 
winter,  and  this  you  will  find  a very  difficult 
matter.  Why  attempt  to  grow  plants  under  a 
staging  at  all  ? Begonias  will  certainly  suffer 
from  drip  on  the  leaves,  but  Ferns  and  Trades- 
cantias  wouldratherenjoyit — that  is,  unless  you 
attempt  to  grow  some  of  the  more  delicate 
Ferns,  some  of  which  object  to  having  their 
foliage  wetted. — A.  G.  Butler. 

1303. — Double  Begonias.— The  female 
or  seed-bearing  blossoms  of  double-flowering 
Begonias  are  invariably  single,  and  as  readily 
fertilised  as  those  of  the  ordinary  single  forms. 
But  the  difficulty  lies  in  obtaining  pollen,  for  if, 
on  the  one  hand,  this  is  taken  from  single  (male) 
flowers,  not  one  plant  in  twenty  of  the  resultant 
seedlings  will  produce  double  blossoms  ; while. 


on  the  other,  the  male  flowers  of  a good  or  per- 
fectly double  variety  do  not  afford  any,  all  the 
generative  organs  having  been  transformed  into 
petals.  So  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  keep  a 
stock  of  semi-double  flowering  plants  on  hand, 
from  which  to  obtain  pollen  to  fertilise  the  seed- 
bearing blossoms  of  the  true  doubles,  and  the 
more  fully  double  these  pollen-producing  flowers 
are  the  greater  will  be  the  proportion  of  double 
flowers  among  the  progeny.  Some  naturally 
double  flowering  kinds  produce  semi-double 
blossoms,  and  consequently  pollen,  when  they 
are  getting  worn  out  or  starved,  but  not  all, 
and  it  is  often  a puzzling  matter  to  get  sufficient 
pollen  of  the  right  description  just  when  it  is 
wanted. — B.  C.  R. 

1375. — An  old  Daphne. — From  the  in- 
formation you  have  furnished  I have  no  doubt 
but  that  your  plant  is  being  too  kindly  treated. 
It  has  either  too  large  a pot,  or  it  is  being 
forced  into  growth  by  some  stimulant,  or,  what 
is  still  more  likely,  the  plant  does  not  get  air 
enough  to  ripen  the  growth.  If  you  can  ensure 
that  the  roots  will  not  suffer  for  the  want  of 
water,  I advise  you  to  place  it  in  the  open  air 
at  once,  and  leave  it  there  until  the  end  of 
October.  In  the  winter  place  it  in  the  coolest 
and  most  airy  part  of  the  greenhouse.  The 
Daphne  is  hardy  in  sheltered  corners  in  the 
west  of  England.  From  that  you  have  the  key 
to  the  kind  of  treatment  it  requires.  You  had 
better  carefully  take  out  and  replace  the  drain- 
age, but  do  not  give  it  a larger  pot  all  the  time 
it  continues  to  make  satisfactory  growth. — 
J.  C.  C. 

1303.— Lapageria  alba  not  flowering. 

— As  far  as  I have  seen,  the  white  variety  does 
not,  as  a rule,  flower  with  the  same  freedom  as 
the  normal  form  with  red  blossoms.  If  your 
plant  is  a seedling  it  could  not  be  expected  to 
bloom  until  three  or  four  years  old,  and  in  any 
case  these  plants  take  some  time  to  become 
established  and  gain  sufficient  strength  to  pro- 
duce flowers.  Encourage  it  to  make  a vigorous 
growth  by  means  of  a little  stimulant,  if  neces- 
sary, and  when  it  is  well  at  work  give  it  fre- 
quent and  liberal  supplies  of  water,  and  in  time 
it  will  reward  you  with  the  exquisite  waxy 
blossoms  in  plenty.  Hardly  any  plant  in  culti- 
vation requires  such  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  as  this,  especially  during  the  period  of 
active  growth. — B.  C.  R. 

1 have  grown  this  plant  and  the  red  variety 

for  thirty  years,  and  have  never  yet  failed  to 
get  them  to  flower  freely  every  year,  and  almost 
wonder  what  the  treatment  of  the  plant  in  ques- 
tion may  have  been  that  it  does  not  flower.  It  is  a 
slow-growing  plant  at  first,  and  it  would  take 
three  years,  perhaps,  from  the  time  the  shoots 
were  layered  to  produce  a flowering  specimen. 
With  good  treatment  the  plants  will  flower 
annually  when  they  once  begin.  The  plants  make 
thickish,  fleshy  roots,  and  require  large  pots  in 
proportion  to  their  size.  Drain  the  pots  well, 
and  use  for  potting  soil  good  fibrous  brown  peat, 
with  a little  sand  added  to  it,  if  it  is  not  already 
sandy  enough. — J.  D.  E. 

1247.— Hydrangeas  not  flowering.— 

There  is  undoubtedly  a want  of  strength  in  the 
shoots.  A plant  in  a 6-inch  pot  would  not 
carry  more  than  two  or  three  blooms,  and  the 
whole  force  of  the  plant  must  be  directed  into 
the  shoots  that  carry  them  from  the  time  they 
start  into  growth.  Weakly  shoots  cannot  pro- 
duce flowers.  Next  season  prune  the  strongest 
shoots  back  hard,  thinning  out  all  weakly  ones. 
When  they  break,  shift  into  6-inch  pots  in  good 
loam,  with  a liberal  share  of  rotten  dung,  and 
thin  out  the  shoots  to  about  six.  Give  abun- 
dance of  water  when  in  bud  with  occasional 
doses  of  liquid-manure.  Plenty  of  light  and  air 
are  also  necessary. — Byfleet. 

1347.— Propagating  Begonias  from 
leaves.  — I have  grown  several  of  these  plants 
by  taking  off  the  well-matured  leaves  and  in- 
serting the  stalk  obliquely  in  light  soil,  pressing 
the  earth  firmly  round  it,  and  keeping  it 
moist-  .lust  as  the  leaf  has  almost  entirely 
decayed,  and  I bave  begun  to  think  the 
attempt  a failure,  fresh  leaves  have  sprouted 
from  the  base  of  the  stalk.— A.  G.  Butler. 

1372.— Flowering  of  Vallota  pur- 
purea.— -The  bulb  you  refer  to  must  be,  I think, 
an  Amaryllis,  which  is  of  a distinct  genera  from 
the  Vallota,  hence  your  mistake.  The  florist 
I sold  it  you  for  an  Amaryllis,  and  no  doubt  he 


was  right.  The  description  you  send  of  the 
behaviour  of  the  plant  strengthens  this  opinion. 

If  that  is  so,  the  plant  flowered  in  its  proper 
season.  No  doubt  you  are  aware  that  the  Val- 
lota is  an  evergreen  bulb,  while  some  of  the 
Amaryllis  are  not. — J.  C.  C. 

1352.  — Acacias  from  seeds. — These  are 
best  sown  in  the  hot-bed  in  March,  but  where 
this  has  been  delayed  I should  have  no 
hesitation  in  sowing  now.  The  seeds  will  ger- 
minate better  and  in  less  time  if  soaked  thirty 
hours  or  so  in  water  of  a temperature  of 
90  degs.  Sow  in  a mixture  of  equal  parts  peat 
and  loam,  with  some  sand  added.  Cover  the 
seeds  about  ^-inch  deep  ; place  the  pot  in  a 
warm  greenhouse,  and  cover  with  a square  of 
glass.  The  seedlings  should  remain  in  the 
seed-pots  all  the  spring. — E.  H. 

1298.— Treatment  of  Marguerites.— 
Marguerites  that  are  past  blooming  may  cer- 
tainly be  cut  back,  and  the  growing  tops  or 
side-shoots,  about  3 inches  long,  make  the  best 
of  cuttings,  and  if  inserted  in  sandy  soil  and 
kept  rather  close,  moist,  and  shaded  for  a 
month  or  so,  they  will  mostly  root  and  make 
fine,  forward  plants  for  early  blooming  the  fol- 
lowing season.  But  even  the  old  plants  are  by 
no  means  sufficiently  hardy  to  endure  the 
rigours  of  winter  unprotected,  and  if  it  is  de- 
sired to  preserve  them  also  they  should  be  lifted 
as  soon  as  they  have  broken  into  growth  a little 
again  after  being  cut  in,  firmly  potted  in  good, 
loamy  soil,  using  pots  just  large  enough  to  con- 
tain the  roots  comfortably,  and  wintered  in  a 
light,  airy,  and  cool  greenhouse. — B.  C.  R. 

Crinum  Moorei.  — Among  greenhouse 
plants  that  flower  at  about  this  season  the  above- 
mentioned  Crinum  must  be  given  a prominent 
place,  for,  unlike  many  members  of  tlie  genus, 
it  can,  with  ordinary  care,  be  depended  upon  to 
bloom  every  year.  The  large  pink  blossoms 
certainly  do  not  remain  long  in  perfection,  but  ■ 
as  several  are  borne  in  an  umbel,  the  same  plant 
will  retain  its  beauty  a considerable  time,  and 
where  a few  are  grown  a succession  is  often  kept  ' 
up  for  a lengthened  period.  The  plants  require 
much  the  same  treatment  as  the  Agapanthus, 
that  is  to  be  potted  in  good  loamy-soil  with 
an  admixture  of  sand,  such  compost,  in  fact, 
that  will  remain  sweet  and  open  for  years,  as 
this  Crinum  flowers  best  when  the  pots  are  full 
of  roots.  Being  a native  of  Natal,  it  simply  re-  ' 
quires  to  be  kept  from  frost  during  the  winter,  I 
or  planted  deeply  and  protected  by  decayed  ] 
leaves  or  some  other  substance.  It  will  often  ; 
survive  some  years  out-of-doors  in  our  southern  j 
counties,  but,  generally  speaking,  to  be  seen  at  , 
its  best  Moore’s  Crinum  requires  to  be  treated  ' 
as  a greenhouse  plant.  A very  good  plan  is, 
after  flowering,  to  turn  the  plant  out-of  doors 
in  a sunny  spot,  if  possible,  and  if  plunged  in 
coal-ashes  all  the  better,  as  the  roots  are  kept 
in  a uniform  state  of  moisture,  and  the  ashes 
prevent  the  ingress  of  worms.  Before  frost  sets 
in  the  plants  should  be  removed  under  glass  and 
placed  in  a light  part  of  the  greenhouse  to  pass 
the  winter,  and  at  that  time  of  the  year  they 
will  only  require  sufficient  water  to  keep  the 
roots  fresh.  In  the  spring  the  water-supply 
must  be  increased,  and  occasional  doses  of  liquid- 
manure  will  be  an  advantage.  It  is  increased 
by  offsets,  and  seeds  frequently  ripen  which 
germinate  quickly,  and  the  plants  soon  attain  a 
considerable  size.  Thrips  are  the  worst  enemies 
of  this  Crinum  if  it  is  kept  in  too  dry  an  atmos- 
phere.— T. 

1360.— Uses  of  a small  garden  frame.— Yes, 
certainly  till  it  full  of  choice  Pansy,  Pink,  Pentstemon,  and 
Carnation  cuttings.  They  will  root  now.  The  Pentste- 
raons  may  be  kept  in  the  frame  all  winter ; but  hardy 
things  should  be  planted  out  in  nursery-beds  in  October. 

— E.  II. 

1357.— Slugs  and  Lapagerias.— I have  never 
found  anything  better  to  put  round  Lapagerias  to  keep 
slugs  away  than  a ring  of  small  fragments  of  coke  broken 
up  fine. — ^E.  H. 

1353. — Wintering  Hollyhocks.— The  plants  being 
small  should  be  sheltered  in  some  way  ; but  they  will  be 
better  without  artificial  heat.  A cold  frame  is  the  best 
position  for  them.— E.  H. 

1355.— Hyacinth  hulhs.— By  shoots  I suppose  off- 
sets or  small  bulbs  is  meant,  and  these  will  be  better  taken 
off  when  the  bulbs  are  planted.  It  planted  in  a nursery- 
bed  by  themselves  in  good  soil  they  will  in  time  make 
useful  flowering  bulbs  for  the  borders. — E.  H. 


1316.— Number  of  flower-buds  on  a Lilium 
auratum. — Fasciated  stems  are  not  uncommon,  and 
they  produce  a large  number  of  flowers,  mostly  of  small 
size,  crowded  together.  Eighty  buds  have  sometimes 
been  exceeded  on  one  stem. — J.  D.  E. 
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1274.— Mildew  on  Grapes.— Insufficient 
ventilation  and  a stagnant  atmosphere,  with  or 
without  neglect  or  careless  treatment  in  some 
other  form,  often  give  rise  to  this  unsightly  and 
destructive  affection,  and  the  remedies  are  obvi- 
ously to  give  more  air,  promoting  a circulation 
by  means  of  a gentle  artificial  warmth  in  dull, 
wet,  or  cold  weather,  and  to  keep  the  house  and 
its  contents  scrupulously  clean.  This,  with  the 
use  of  flowers  of  sulphur  on  the  affected  parts, 
will  often  check,  if  not  altogether  cure,  the 
malady.  But  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
none  of  these  measures  have  any  effect,  and  in 
which  the  disease  appears  to  be  persistent. 
When  this  occurs  the  fault  must  be  looked  for 
at  the  roots,  and  I believe  in  the  majority  of 
cases  mildew  will  be  found  to  be  due — at  least, 
to  some  extent — to  imperfectly-drained  or  badly- 
constructed  borders,  and  a consequently  wet  and 
sour  condition  of  the  soil.  Where  this  obtains 
no  amount  of  care  above  ground  will  be  of  any 
avail,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  remove 
the  whole  of  the  Vines  and  the  soil,  drain  the 
border  well,  but  not  excessively,  fill  it  up  with 
suitable  soil,  and  replant  with  the  same  or— 
preferably— young  and  healthy  canes.  Elaborate 
composts  are  not  necessary.  Any  fairly-good 
loamy  soil  of  moderate  richness  will  do,  so  long 
as  it  is  perfectly  sweet,  free,  and  porous,  and 
neither  too  heavy  nor  very  light.  Where  the 
subsoil  is  gravel  or  sandy,  artificial  drainage  is 
hardly  necessary,  but  with  a clay  or  other  im- 
pervious bottom  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  free  passage  of  any  superfluous 
water  right  through  the  soil  and  away  from  the 
roots.  The  symptoms  named— rotten  roots  and 
a border  very  dry  on  the  surface,  yet  moist  be- 
low, though  no  water  has  been  given  for  some 
time  — distinctly  point  to  the  above  cause. 
Perfect  porosity  is  one  of  the  first  and  most 
essential  conditions  of  success  ; for  where  water 
cannot  pass  the  air  cannot  follow,  and  without 
this  a healthy  state  of  either  roots  or  plants 
cannot  exist.  I had  at  one  time  a house  planted 
with  Vines  along  one  side,  but  the  border  was 
badly  drained  and  made,  and,  there  being  no 
spouting,  all  the  water  from  the  roof  had  dis- 
charged directly  on  to  it  for  years.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  the  Vines  were  badly  attacked 
with  mildew  every  year,  and,  though  I tried 
everything,  I could  not  get  rid  of  it,  and  had 
at  last  to  cut  the  plants  out  altogether.  A neigh- 
bour of  mine  here  has  a precisely  similar  case, 
and  nothing  but  remaking  the  border  and  re- 
planting will  be  of  any  avail.  You  may  adopt 
the  precautions  suggested  above  for  the  present, 
and  possibly  thus  save  at  least  part  of  the  crop ; 
but,  from  your  description,  I believe  that 
nothing  short  of  the  more  radical  method  will 
enable  you  to  obtain  clean  and  healthy  plants 
and  fruit. — B.  C.  R. 


1266.— Crowded  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
Strawberries.- If  the  plants  are  quite 
healthy  they  may  be  utilised  for  making  another 
bed.  I should  trim  off  a portion  of  the  foliage, 
and  lay  them  in  thickly  in  a shady  place,  taking 
care  that  they  donotsuffer  from  wantof  water.  In 
the  course  of  a month  they  will  make  a lot  of  new 
roots,  and  then  they  may  be  put  in  their  per- 
manent quarters  into  rows  1^  feet  apart  and 
15  inches  from  plant  to  plant.  They  will  get 
well  established  by  winter,  and  will  bear  plenty 
of  fruit  the  following  season.  I have  frequently 
treated  plants  in  this  way,  and  with  the  best 
results.  After  planting  they  must  be  well 
looked  to  as  regards  waterings  and  keeping  free 
from  weeds. — Byfleet. 


1309.— Madresfield  Court  Grape.— 1 

berries  that  have  shrivelled  up  after  stoning  i 
affected  with  the  disease  termed  “ shanking  ” 
gardeners  ; but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  s 
now  this  is  caused,  or  how  it  can  be  prevent! 
It  does  not  often  appear  on  young  Vines  tl 
have  been  recently  planted  ; and  if  the  roots 
old  Vines  are  lifted  up  and  spread  out  near  t 
surtace,  shanking  does  not  appear  to  an  alarmi 
extent,  if  at  all.  Nor  does  it  ever  appear 
Vines  grown  on  walls  in  the  open  air.  I belie 
It  may  be  caused  by  the  roots  of  Vines  bei 
f.  L over-dry  in  inside  borde: 
penetrated  to  a consideral 
p . This,  combined  with  a forcing  atmc 
phere,  may  cause  the  mischief.  Some  perso 
water  their  inside  Vine  borders  often,  and  u 
small  quantities  of  water.  It  is  better  to  gi 


them  a thorough  soaking  once  in  three  or  four 
weeks.  When  this  is  done,  and  the  balance  is 
maintained  between  root  and  branch,  there  will 
not  be  much  to  complain  about. — J.  D.  E. 


SOME  GOOD  EARLY  APPLES. 

Early  Apples,  like  the  early  sections  of  other 
fruits,  possess  a certain  value  of  their  own  on 
account  of  being  amongst  the  first  to  yield  a 
dish  of  fruit  for  the  dessert  or  an  early  gather- 
ing for  the  cook.  Those  varieties  which  ripen 
early  and  require  to  be  eaten  from  the  tree 
have  an  almost  unique  flavour  and  perfume, 
and  to  those  who  appreciate  a fresh  Apple 
they  are,  if  caught  at  the  right  time,  most 
delicious  and  refreshing.  Two  or  three  new 
varieties  have  been  lately  added  to  the  list  of 
early-ripening  kinds,  and  I hope  they  will  prove 
acquisitions,  but  it  is  yet  early  to  say  anything 
of  them.  One  thing  is  quite  evident : the  exist- 


Ona  Readers’  Illustrations  : Fruiting  branch  of 
Apple  Lord  Grosvenor  or  Jolly  Beggar.  Engraved 
for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent 
by  Mr.  T.  F.  Pimlott,  Macclesfield. 


ing  list  might  well  be  reduced  to  a very  small 
compass. 

The  Juneatings,  red  and  white,  we  must  of 
course  retain,  if  only  for  their  long  connection 
with  English  gardening.  They  are,  moreover, 
both  of  excellent  quality  as  early  Apples,  and 
there  are  few  who  cannot  appreciate  a ripe  June- 
ating  on  a hot  July  day. 

Irish  Peach  is  a variety  possessing  all  the 
qualities  of  a first-class  early  Apple — firm  in 
flesh  and  abundant  in  refreshing  juice  when 
eaten  from  the  tree,  which  is  the  best  way  to 
fully  enjoy  it.  The  fruit  is  handsome  and  of 
good  size,  and  when  tinged  with  crimson,  as  it 
is  on  the  sunny  side,  and  carrying  a delicate 
bloom,  it  forms  a beautiful  dish.  The  tree  is  a 
good  grower  and  bearer,  but  it  resents  the  knife. 
A tree  which  is  annually  pruned  seldom  bears 
more  than  a few  dozen  fruit  at  a time,  while  if 
freedom  of  growth  is  allowed  a good  crop  is 


ensured.  Many  of  the  trusses  of  bloom  form 
on  the  terminal  buds. 

Red  Astrachan  resembles  the  above  in  some 
points,  and  consequently  is  sometimes  confused 
with  it.  It  is  certainly  a very  beautiful  fruit, 
but  far  inferior  to  Irish  Peach  in  point  of 
flavour. 

Quarrenden  (Red)  on  soils  where  it  succeeds 
is  well  worth  growing  as  an  early  kind,  being 
a variety  of  excellent  flavour,  the  flesh  white, 
tender,  and  very  juicy.  The  tree  is  a great 
bearer,  and  on  tliis  account,  perhaps,  the  fruit 
is  often  seen  small  and  scabby.  To  have  fine 
examples  good  cultivation  and  attention  to 
thinning  must  be  accorded  to  the  trees. 

Kerry  Pippin.— This  beautiful  and  delicious 
little  Apple  should  be  in  every  garden,  for  it  is, 
I think,  the  gem  of  early  varieties,  making  up 
in  quality  what  it  lacks  in  size.  The  tree  is 
not  a vigorous  grower,  but  generally  bears  well. 
On  good  Apple  soils  I have  seen  it  form  good- 
sized  standards  when  the  fruit  comes  fine  and 
of  a rich  colour. 

By  far  the  most  important  early  Apples  are 
those  which  lay  on  flesh  thickly,  thus  rendering 
them  serviceable  for  cooking  at  an  early  date. 
The  Codlins  stand  first  in  this  respect,  being  fit 
for  use  when  about  the  size  of  Walnuts,  when 
they  may  be  cooked  in  a variety  of  ways. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  Codlins,  the 
common  English  being  well  known  to  all. 

Keswick  Codlin  is  a most  excellent  kind,  no 
other  variety  making  such  fine  Apple  jelly, 
while  for  all  other  cooking  purposes  it  is  unex- 
celled. The  tree  is  a good  grower  and  seldom 
misses  a crop. 

Lord  Suffield. — This  fine  variety  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  popular  early  kinds,  and  deser- 
vedly so,  considering  the  many  good  qualities  it 
possesses.  The  fruit  and  the  growth  of  the  tree 
both  partake  somewhat  of  the  Codlin  type.  The 
fruit,  however,  attains  a much  larger  size,  and 
when  ripe  is  of  a beautiful  pale-yellow  colour, 
covered  with  a delicate  bloom.  The  tree  is  a 
good  grower  and  constant  bearer  ; the  fruit  is 
ready  for  picking  early,  and  is  always  of  excel- 
lent quality.  Unfortunately  on  some  soils  the 
tree  is  given  to  canker,  and  in  not  a few  places 
its  cultivation  has  had  to  be  abandoned  on  this 
account.  Where  this  is  the  case  its  place  is 
being  filled  with  Ecklinville  Seedling,  a more 
hardy  and  robust  kind,  although  equally  prolific 
and  coming  into  use  nearly  as  early.  So  great 
was  the  demand  for  Lord  Suffield  last  winter, 
that  all  the  available  trees  were  purchased  long 
before  the  time  for  lifting,  and  nurserymen 
might  have  sold  thousands  more  if  they  had  been 
forthcoming.  The  fruit  attains  to  a large  size, 
and  is  of  excellent  quality. 

Duchess  of  Oldenbcrg.- This  variety  is  of 
Russian  origin,  and  is  a valuable  early  kind. 
The  tree  is  of  rather  a bad  habit,  and  requires  a 
little  guidance  if  an  evenly-balanced  head  is 
desired  ; nevertheless,  it  is  a good  bearer,  the 
fruit  being  handsome,  with  a rather  more  de- 
cided acid  flavour  than  the  other  early  kinds. 

Lord  Grosvenor  or  Jolly  Beggar  (here 
figured)  is  a Codlin  Apple  of  much  excellence, 
being  a heavy  cropper  and  very  hardy,  often 
succeeding  well  where  Lord  Suffield  fails  or 
becomes  prematurely  old.  This  is  an  excellent 
early  market  Apple,  as  the  fruit  can  be  gathered 
and  disposed  of  direct  from  the  tree.  Amongst 
other  good  early  kinds  may  be  mentioned 
Stirling  Castle  and  Loddington  Seedling.  B. 

1187.— Gooseberry  - caterpillars.  — In 

response  to  your  correspondent  “ J.  D.  E.”  (see 
answer  to  query,  page  294),  may  I remark  that, 
the  ultimate  object  of  the  cultivator  being  the 
preservation  of  his  trees  intact,  to  my  mind  this 
can  be  most  completely  effected  by  destroying 
the  pest  in  question  in  the  early  stage  of  its 
existence,  and  that  to  postpone  operations  to 
the  ensuing  winter  is — at  least  as  far  as  the 
current  season’s  fruit  is  concerned — like  locking 
the  stable-door  after  the  horse  is  stolen.  Doubt- 
less the  unsatisfactory  results  so  often  following 
the  application  of  the  various  remedies  known  to 
cultivators  are  due,  not  so  much  to  the  want  of 
efficiency  of  the  weapons  employed,  considered 
as  destructive  agents,  as  to  the  persistency  of 
attack  of  the  enemy  to  be  subdued.  Daily — 
nay,  hourly— eggs  are  deposited,  and  as  the 
numbers  of  the  foe  increases  whilst  the  stock 
of  food  diminishes  through  the  stripping  of 
the  trees  of  those  cultivators  who  hold  aloof 
from  the  fray,  the  fight  becomes  desperate.  No 
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wonder  that  the  cultivator  retires  from  the  con- 
test in  despair,  or  has  the  mortification  to  behold 
his  bushes  stripped  despite  all  his  efforts.  Now, 
a word  in  reference  to  the  remedy  recommended 
in  the  query.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that  almost 
every  season  brings  some  kind  of  garden-pest  in 
overwhelming  numbers,  and  that  in  the  season 
immediately  following  oftentimes  scarcely  an 
individual  of  the  kind  is  to  be  seen,  showing 
that  nature  has  far  more  powerful  forces  at 
work  than  any  that  man  can  muster.  Hence, 
we  must  be  convinced  that  in  using  prospective 
preventive  measures  we  never  can  be  certain 
that  the  event  is  the  outcome  of  our  own  action. 
Finally,  may  I add — if  human  agency  was  the 
only  force  acting  to  control  the  numbers  of  these 
pests  if  one  cultivator  in  a dozen  failed  to  do  his 
part  the  labours  of  all  the  rest  would  be  futile. 
— L.  C.  K. 


RASPBERRIES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

Preparation  of  the  ground. — If  the  ground 
is  clean,  well-drained,  and  in  good  heart,  deep 
cultivation  at  the  present  time  will  be  equal  to 
a summer  fallow.  If  light  and  rich  and  natu- 
rally moist,  it  may  lie  undisturbed  until  Sep- 
tember, when  a thorough  dressing  of  rotten- 
manure  may  be  forked  in,  and  it  will  be  ready  for 
the  young  canes  in  October.  If  cold,  wet,  and 
heavy,  its  preparation  must  be  conducted  with 
much  greater  care.  The  ground,  in  the  first 
place,  must  be  well-drained  and  deeply  broken 
up  to  let  in  light  and  air.  If  the  bottom  spit  is 
heavy  it  must  not  be  brought  to  the  surface, 
neither  must  it  be  worked  in  wet  weather  ; same 
time  it  must  be  broken  up,  pulverised,  and  cor- 
rected by  the  addition  of  light,  rich  substances, 
which  will  keep  it  open  and  feed  the  descending 
roots  for  the  next  four  or  five  years.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  name  the  materials  which 
may  be  used  for  correcting  and  enriching  heavy 
soils,  as  the  Raspberry  will  grow  in  almost  any 
fresh,  porous  material  through  which  water 
passes  freely  and  yet  never  becomes  dry.  The 
preparation  of  this  material  in  many  places  may 
occupy  much  time  ; in  others  it  may  be  ready  to 
the  hand,  but  in  any  case  it  should  be  prepared 
in  plenty  before  the  day  of  planting  arrives. 
Assuming,  then,  that  burnt  refuse  met  with  in 
every  well-managed  garden  is  plentiful,  this  may 
be  worked  very  freely  into  the  subsoil  ; also,  it 
may  form  the  basis  of  the  compost,  which  may 
be  brought  together  by  degrees.  Old  turf  is  an 
important  factor,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
rotten  leaf-mould,  peat,  old  lime  rubble,  dry 
pulverised  road  scrapings,  parings  from  the  sides 
of  walks,  refuse  from  the  potting-bench,  and 
light  stable  manure.  If  these,  or  as  many  of 
them  as  can  be  secured,  are  placed!  n layers,  one 
above  another,  and  carefully  turned  over  until 
thoroughly  incorporated,  the  compost  may  be 
wheeled  out  when  dry  and  forked  in,  and  not 
only  will  the  Raspberries  on  this  once  heavy 
ground  produce  fine  fruit  and  canes,  but  the 
texture  will  be  improved  for  a great  number  of 
years. 

Planting,  I have  said,  should  be  performed 
in  October,  the  mode  of  arranging  the  rows  of 
young  canes  being  regulated  by  the  aspect  and 
the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  situation  being 
warm  and  sheltered,  and  the  subsoil  suitable, 
several  rows  from  4 feet  to  5 feet  apart  may 
succeed  each  other,  4 feet  from  stool  to  stool 
being  allowed  in  the  rows.  Planting  in  this 
case  may  be  performed  on  the  level,  but  on 
cooler  soils  single  or  double  rows  running  from 
north  to  south  answer  best,  and  overcrowding 
being  fatal  to  ripening,  good  single  canes  2 feet 
apart  and  a little  above  the  level  should  run  in 
single  file  throughout  the  length  of  the  rows. 
When  planted  in  groups  the  centre  of  each  stool 
should  be  marked  by  a neat  rustic  stake 
from  3 feet  to  4 feet  in  height,  and  to 
each  of  these  three  good  canes  should 
be  apportioned  in  a triangular  form  not 
less  than  12  inches  apart.  Single  rows  also 
may  be  trained  to  stakes,  but  the  neatest  and 
most  permanent  method  will  be  found  in  the 
formation  of  a V-shaped  trellis,  4 feet  in  height 
and  3 feet  across  near  the  top  of  the  posts.  This 
trellis  is  easily  formed  by  driving  opposite  each 
other  stout,  rustic  Larch  stakes — G feet  apart, 
and  at  a certain  angle  along  each  side  of  the 
row— and  straining  two  wires  from  end  to  end, 
the  first,  say,  18  inches  from  the  ground,  the 
second  the  same  distance  above  it.  In  each  case 
the  stakes  or  trellis  should  be  fixed  before  the 


canes  are  lifted,  and,  plenty  of  base  or  under- 
ground buds  being  essential,  these  should  be 
carefully  preserved  from  injury.  As  the  Rasp- 
berry is  not  a deep-rooting  plant,  the  bulk  of  the 
rich,  light  compost  should  be  kept  within  a foot 
or  so  of  the  surface,  and,  a good  start  being  half 
the  victory,  a liberal  share  should  be  placed 
about  the  roots.  When  planted  water  home, 
mulch  well,  and  defer  shortening-back  or  cut- 
ting-down until  the  bulbs  begin  to  swell  in  the 
spring.  Very  strong  canes  may  then  be  left  a 
foot  or  18  inches  in  length,  but,  the  fruit  the 
first  year  being  of  so  little  value,  the  best  result 
follows  cutting  down  to  the  ground  and  allowing 
one  clear  season  for  the  formation  of  stout  fruit- 
ing-canes.  The 

After  management  is  so  simple  that  I need 
not  touch  upon  the  mode  or  various  modes  of 
training  and  pruning,  if  cutting  out  the  old 
canes  annually  can  be  called  pruning.  And  yet 
this  removal  of  the  old  canes  is  a very  important 
material,  especially  upon  cold  soils  and  shady 
borders.  Pruning,  indeed,  or  thinning  should 
be  commenced  very  early  in  the  summer,  first 
by  the  removal  of  all  the  weakest  canes,  reducing 
them  to  four  or  five  to  each  stool,  and  so  placed 
that  the  sun  and  air  may  play  freely  about  the 
ripening  fruit.  These  canes  in  due  course 
should  be  loosely  secured  by  ties  to  prevent  their 
being  twisted  or  injured  by  wind  and  squalls  of 
rain,  and  in  due  course  pinched  to  concentrate 
the  sap  in  the  lower  buds,  as  each  of  these  in 
course  of  time  will  be  shortened  back  to  4 feet. 
The  most  important  part,  however,  of  the 
primer’s  work  is  a thorough  clearance  of  all  the 
old  canes  the  moment  they  have  given  the  last  of 
their  fruit,  for  if  this  be  not  done  sun  and  light 
cannot  get  into  the  borders,  when  the  evils  of 
which  I complained  at  the  outset — viz.,  unripe 
canes  and  imperfect  buds — will  be  intensified,  if 
not  actually  produced,  especially  in  cold,  un- 
favourable seasons. 

Varieties  of  this  delicious  and  invaluable 
fruit,  fortunately,  are  not  numerous,  but  they 
are  steadily  increasing,  and,  if  I mistake  not, 
two  varieties  of  recent  introduction  will  speedily 
attain  prominent  places  in  the  front  rank.  These 
are  Carter’s  Prolific  No.  2 and  Bunyard’s  Super- 
lative, two  profuse  cropping  Raspberries  of  large 
size,  brilliant  colour,  exquisite  flavour,  and  per- 
sistent bearing  properties  in  wet  or  dry  seasons. 
The  first  I have  grown  and  fruited  ; the  second 
I have  seen  and  tasted,  and  can  strongly  recom- 
mend them  for  the  dessert,  for  cooking,  or 
preserving,  or  the  score  of  purposes  for  which 
Raspberries  are  now  used  iu  every  thrifty  house- 
hold. Older  varieties  of  well-tested  and  highly- 
approved  merits  include  Baumforth’s  Seedling, 
Belle  de  Fontenay,  Carter’s  Prolific  No.  1, 
Fastolf,  Cutbush’s  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Red 
Antwerp.  Several  autumn-bearing  varieties  are 
grown,  but  all  may  be  made  autumn  bearers  by 
cutting  down  the  canes  close  to  the  ground  early 
in  the  spring — say  the  end  of  February.  Belle 
de  Fontenay,  October  Red,  or  Merveille  de 
QuatreSaisons  Rouge,  and  Rivers’  Large-fruited 
Monthly  include  the  cream  of  the  autumn  bearers, 
than  which  none,  perhaps,  is  better  than  the 
last,  as  it  is  a perpetual  bearer,  and  the  quality 
is  excellent.  W. 


12.56.— Gros  Colman  Grape.— This  is  a 
Grape  that  requires  really  skilful  culture  to 
obtain  good  results.  It  demands  a longer  season 
of  growth  than  most  other  Grapes,  with  the 
command  of  a high  temperature  when  ripening, 
or  it  does  not  colour,  and  there  is  but  little 
flavour  in  the  berries.  It  is  not  a good  kind  for 
ordinary  greenhouse  culture,  and  if,  as  is  very 
likely  to  be  the  case,  the  Grapes  do  not  ripen,  I 
should  replace  it  with  a Black  Hamburgh, 
which  is  the  best  of  all  for  houses  wherein  the 
Vines  come  along  without  artificial  heat.  Shut 
up  the  house  early  in  the  afternoon  to  economise 
the  sun’s  warmth. — Byfleet. 

1305.— Forcing  Strawberries  in  boxes.— Yes, 
these  plants  can  be  managed  almost  as  well  in  boxes  as  in 
pots,  the  soil  being  of  a suitable  character,  and  made  quite 
firm.  But  the  boxes  should  not  he  too  large,  and  were  I 
going  to  employ  them,  I should  make  them  a foot  long, 
and  G inches  wide  and  deep,  placing  two  plants  in  each,  or 
18  inches  in  length  to  hold  three. — B.  C.  R. 

Budding  old  Peach-trees.— It  often 
happens  that  Peach-trees  lose  their  lateral 
branches  near  the  base,  sometimes  by  neglect, 
at  others  by  too  hasty  extension.  When  the 
branches  are  bare  from  any  cause,  the  bottom 
of  the  tree  can  easily  be  furnished  by  inserting 


a bud  in  any  part  of  the  old  branch  where  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a lateral  shoot.  I have  put 
buds  into  brandies  over  twenty  years  old  with 
complete  success,  and  thus  furnished  the  base  of 
old  trees  with  young  wood.  If  the  weather 
should  be  very  hot  after  the  branches  are 
budded,  it  is  necessary  to  shade  the  buds  from 
the  sun’s  rays. — W. 


STRAWBERRIES  IN  SMALL  POTS. 
Opinions  vary  as  to  the  size  of  pots  for  Straw- 
berries. Some  good  growers  of  my  acquaintance 
assert  that  6-inch  pots  are  none  too  large  if  good 
fruit  is  desired  ; whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  advocate  pots  of  a smaller  size.  At  one 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  last  season  some  Strawberries  which 
had  been  grown  in  4|-inch  pots  without  the  aid 
of  any  manure  were  exhibited.  These  were  of 
large  size,  good  colour,  and  excellent  flavour. 
This  is  a point  worth  considering  by  all  who  are 
responsible  for  the  forcing  of  a large  number  of 
Strawberries.  In  the  first  place,  1,000,  2,000, 
or  5,000  plants  in  4J-inch  pots  will  require  but 
about  one-third  of  the  standing-room  the  same 
number  in  6-inch  or  7-inch  pots  would — a most 
important  point  where  space  is  limited.  Then, 
again,  considerably  less  soil  in  potting  would  be 
needed,  to  say  nothing  about  the  cost  of  the 
pots.  Therefore,  taken  all  round,  there  are 
advantages  to  be  had  by  adopting  the  “small- 
pot  ” method  of  culture.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  by  growing  plants  in  small  pots  there  is 
less  danger  of  having  that  soft,  succulent  growth 
which,  as  all  practical  growers  are  aware,  is  by 
no  means  conducive  to  success.  Firm  growth 
and 

Well-ripened  crowns  are  essential  if  success 
in  Strawberry  forcing  is  desired.  But  the  ques- 
tion arises  : Can  all  varieties  of  Strawberries 
that  are  generally  forced  be  grown  in  4^-inch  or 
even  5-inch  pots  ? On  this  point  it  would  be 
interesting  to  hear  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
leading  growers.  Personally,  I see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not.  The  only  obstacle  I see 
is  the  danger  of  the  roots  suffering  from  drought 
during  the  months  of  April  and  May.  In  the 
case  of  early  forcing,  of  course,  considerably 
less  moisture  is  requisite  to  keep  the  plants  in  a 
thriving  condition  than  during  the  months  just 
mentioned  ; therefore,  for  that  purpose  small 
pots  may  be  used  with  safety.  Some  years 
ago,  when  living  with  a famous  Strawberry- 
grower  who  advocated  the  small-pot  method, 
but  at  the  same  time  practised  both,  I had 
exceptional  facilities  for  judging  the  merits  of 
each  plan,  also  the  adaptability  of  the  various 
kinds  for  small-pot  culture.  Black  Prince,  a 
favourite  for  early  work,  and  generally  ripe  by 
the  end  of  January,  did  remarkably  well  in 
4J-inch  pots.  The  only  difficulty  I experienced 
with  this  kind  was  mildew,  to  which  it  is  very 
subject.  This,  however,  may  be  checked  by  a 
timely  application  of  sulphur.  La  Grosse  Sucr^e, 
an  excellent  kind  for  early  forcing  and  producing 
fruit  of  good  appearance,  but  second-rate  flavour, 
generally  came  in  about  March,  and  did  well  in 
small  pots.  Following  this,  and  likewise  doing 
well  in  4J-inch  pots,  came  Keen’s  Seedling,  of 
good  flavour  and  size  ; but  when  not  fruited 
until  April,  plants  in  6-inch  pots  produced  de- 
cidedly the  best  results.  British  Queen  also 
did  best,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  6-inch  pots  ; 
while  President,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and 
Vicomtesse  H6ricart  de  Thury  all  did  best  in 
large  pots  when  not  fruited  until  May.  V.  H 
de  Thury,  however,  did  fairly  well  in  small 
pots  when  used  for  early  work.  Judging  from 
these  trials,  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
with  care  and  attention  as  regards  keeping  the 
plants  duly  supplied  with  moisture  while  the 
fruit  is  swelling,  equally  as  good  Strawberries 
can  be  grown  in  4^-inch  or  5-inch  pots  at  any 
period  of  the  forcing  season  as  those  in  sizes  an 
inch  or  two  larger.  Then  as  regards  the  ques- 
tion of 

Manure  or  stimulant  of  any  kind,  this  is  a 
sore  point  with  some  growers  in  private  places. 
That  judicious  applications  of  liquid-manure 
during  the  swelling  period  materially  assist  the 
fruit  as  regards  size  few  will  deny  ; but  whether 
it  is  deteriorating  to  its  flavour  or  not  yet  re- 
mains doubtful.  One  well-known  grower  with 
whom  I am  acquainted  has  a great  antipathy  to 
the  use  of  manure  for  his  pot  Strawberries,  and 
strictly  forbids  the  use  of  same  by  any  of  his 
subordinates.  He,  however,  is  an  advocate  for 
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large  pots,  and  this  being  the  case,  stimulants 
are  not  so  urgently  needed,  inasmuch  as  the 
greater  amount  of  soil  answers  the  same  purpose. 
But  where  the  roots  are  crammed  into  a 4i^--inch 
pot  stimulants  in  some  form  are  undoubtedly  of 
great  benefit.  C. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

FINE  HARDY  SHRUBS. 

Deutzias. 

Although  natives  of  India  and  Japan,  all  the 
Deutzias,  even  the  pretty  D.  gracilis,  forced  by 
the  thousand  for  the  adornment  of  the  green- 
house, are  quite  hardy,  though  when  first  intro- 
duced gardeners  were  chary  of  exposing  them  to 
the  variable  British  climate.  The  value  of  the 
Deutzias  for  forcing  is  well  known,  but  I would 
rather  draw  attention  to  their  beauty  and  dis- 
tinctiveness when  forming  a graceful  bush  6 feet 
or  8 feet  high,  as  Deutzia  scabra  (see  illustra- 
tion) will  do  in  the  shrubbery,  or  in  some  posi- 
tion where  its  prodigal  display  of  the  purest 
white  flowers  will  not  be  lost  to  view.  Of  recent 
years  the  endeavour  to  make  everything  subor- 
dinate to  evergreen  shrubs  and  Conifers  has  been 
successful  in  banishing  many  fine  plants  from 
the  garden,  Deutzias  amongst  the  number.  But 


looked.  Some  may  know  it  under  the  name  of 
Pride  of  Rochester,  as  it  is  labelled  thus  in  some 
collections.  When  we  have  finished  with  the 
hairy-leaved  D.  scabra,  the  brightest  species  of 
the  genus  is  described  ; but  the  dwarf  gracilis, 
forced  in  such  numbers  in  the  spring,  merits  a 
word  for  its  value  in  the  open  garden  when 
planted  in  a light,  well-drained  soil,  and  in  a 
sunny  position.  It  was  introduced  about  1835 
from  Japan.  The  Deutzias  mentioned  are  the 
most  useful.  There  are  others,  as  corymbosa,  the 
sweet-scented  staminea,  and  parviflora  ; but  to 
the  ordinary  planter  who  does  not  want  a collec- 
tion, D.  scabra  or  crenata  and  its  varieties  will 
give  sufficient  pleasure.  Not  only  do  they  do 
grow  well  in  a shrubbery,  but  on  a sunny  wall 
they  will  flourish  vigorously;  and  there  are 
plenty  of  such  to  cover  in  nearly  all  gardens. 
Propagation  may  be  done  easily  early  in  summer 
by  cuttings  placed  under  a hand-glass,  or 
strong  shoots  dibbled  in  in  a sheltered  spot  in 
autumn  will  root.  E. 


1362.— Cutting  back  a Spanish  Broom.— Better 
delay  the  cutting  back  till  spring  ; it  will  then  get  well 
furnished  during  the  following  summer.  The  cutting  back 
will  not  injure  it  at  all. — E.  H. 

1351.— Trimming  Hollies.  — Hollies  should  be 
pruned  with  a sharp  knife  in  May,  just  before  the  new 
growth  comes  away.  By  so  doing,  the  cuts  are  hidden  by 


A fine  bush  of  Deutzia  scabra  in  flower. 


such  shrubs  give  three  times  the  beauty  and 
pleasure  when  not  planted  in  some  hidden  corner 
of  the  grounds.  Their  culture  is  very  easy,  one 
great  essential  being  a light,  well-drained  soil, 
especially  if  such  a kind  as  D.  gracilis  is  planted 
in  the  open,  while  plenty  of  sun  and  shelter  from 
cold  winds  are  also  necessary  to  obtain  hand- 
some bushes  wreathed  in  early  summer  with 
panicles  of  bloom.  Prune  every  year  to  cut 
away  the  old  wood,  and  thin  the  young  shoots, 
in  this  consisting  the  principal  annual  attention 
needed.  The  most  useful  of  all  is  probably  the 
first-mentioned — D.  scabra — which  was  brought 
from  J apan  in  1 822,  and  I can  well  understand 
that  in  the  flowery  land  it  is  cultivated  for  the 
sake  of  its  beauty  when  in  full  bloom,  and  finds 
a home  in  most  gardens,  while  it  is  also  used  as 
a hedge  plant.  The  leaves  are  covered  with 
minute  hairs — hence  the  name  of  scabra.  There 
are  two  varieties  worth  special  note.  One  is  the 
double  form  introduced  by  Fortune  from  Japan 
in  1860.  The  flowers  are  quite  double,  white, 
tinged  deeply  with  rose,  and  borne  in  long 
racemes.  Although  used  for  forcing  it  does  well 
m the  open  air.  The  other  is  candidissima 
fl.-pL,  the  flowers  of  which,  like  a miniature 
rosette,  are  snow-white,  and  delightful  when 
clustering  thickly  on  the  slender  shoots.  This 
was  raised  from  crenata  fl.-pl.,  by  Messrs. 
Ellwanger  and  Barry,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 
Rochester,  New  York.  It  is  forced  very  largely, 
but  its  value  for  the  garden  is  somewhat  over- 


the  shoots  immediately.  This  is  the  best  plan  to 
adopt  in  the  case  of  a general  pruning  being  requii’ed  ; but 
straggling  shoots  may  be  cub  out  now.  In  taking  out 
long  shoots  prune  at  the  junction  with  another  shoot. — 


1299.— Worms  in  potting-soil.— There  are  two 
ways  of  getting  rid  of  the  worms  in  the  soil.  It  may  be 
done  either  by  mixing  a heaped-up  quart  pot  of  soot  with 
a barrow  load  of  soil,  or  as  much  quicklime.  Some  plants 
do  not  like  lime  in  the  soil,  and  in  that  case  the  soot  may 
be  used.  Mix  it  up  by  turning  the  heap  over  three  times. 
— J.  D.  E. 

If  “ J.  M.  R.”  keeps  fowls,  let  him  give  them  access 

to  the  heap  of  soil,  and  they  will  very  shortly  sort  out  the 
worms  for  him.  To  guard  against  the  effect  of  any  very 
small  ones  still  remaining,  mix  a little  lime  and  soot  with 
the  soil.— B.  0.  R. 

Questions  similar  to  this  are  frequently 

sent  to,  and  answered  in  Gardening.  It  is, 
however,  impossible  to  advise  in  such  a' simple 
way  as  those  who  send  the  enquiries  appear  to 
think.  They  seem  to  imagine  that  a simple 
remedy  involving  neither  trouble  nor  expense 
should  be  forthcoming ; butitisnotso.  However, 
my  advice  is  plain  enough,  surely — that  is,  to 
pick  the  worms  out  whenever  the  soil  is  being 
prepared  for  potting.  I have  experienced  the 
same  trouble  of  having  worms  in  the  potting- 
soil  all  my  life,  and  I have  never  found  a better 
remedy  than  the  plan  I suggest. — J.  C.  C. 

East  Lothian  Stocks.  — Among  the 
choice  flowers  for  the  decoration  of  show-liouses 
during  summer  and  onward,  or  for  planting  in 
the  open  ground  from  pots,  few  plants  give  a 


better  return  than  East  Lothian  Stocks.  The 
seed  is  sown  during  August,  sheltered  i,i  a 
frame,  sometimes  only  with  wirework  fastened 
over  the  plants,  and  mats  used  when  the  frost 
is  severe.  They  are  planted  out  during  April 
or  May,  and  they  come  into  bloom  during  June. 
After  flowering  freely  till  the  end  of  the  season 
they  are  lifted,  potted  and  cared  for  as  indicated 
above. — H. 


PERNS. 

ADIANTUM  FARLEYENSE. 

This  plant  has  become  well  known  to  growers 
during  the  time  it  has  been  in  English  gardens. 
I first  saw  this  plant  at  the  International  Flower 
Show,  held  in  London  in  the  year  18G6.  The 
plant,  I believe,  was  introduced  from  Barbadoes, 
and  is  said  to  have  originated  there,  and  that  is 
all  that  is  known  of  its  history,  whilst,  as  no  col- 
lector has  ever  sent  home  wild  specimens,  it  is 
considered  to  be  a garden  variety.  Whetherit  be 
a wild  plant,  or  of  garden  origin,  it  is  at  once 
the  most  massive  and  superb  species  in  a genus 
proverbial  for  the  beauty  of  its  members.  It  is 
a plant,  moreover,  which  is  never  fertile,  and 
hence  the  late  Mr.  Moore,  of  Chelsea,  suggested 
that  it  might  be  an  infertile  crested  form  of  A. 
tenerum,  which  is  a well-known  West  Indian 
species.  For  the  introduction  of  this  plant  I 
believe  we  have  to  thank  the  Messrs.  Veitch, 
For  years  after  its  introduction  it  became  a 
special  point  of  interest  in  gardens  to  show 
the  size  of  the  farleyense  Adiantum,  a pride 
which  during  the  last  decade  has  fallen  into 
disrepute.  Now,  however,  the  apathy  which 
had  crept  over  Fern  growers  has  fallen  away, 
and  new  life  appears  to  be  springing  up,  and  I 
hope  again  to  see  some  handsome  specimens 
of  this  beautiful  Fern.  A.  farleyense  is  a plant 
which  grows  to  a height  of  3 feet,  producing 
large,  pendent  fronds,  which  are  each  some  four 
times  divided,  the  pinnae  being  large,  deeply 
fringed  on  the  edges,  and  having  the  appear- 
ance of  being  crested.  It  is  not,  however, 
on  the  largest  specimens  that  I have  noted 
the  largest  and  most  massive  fronds,  but  upon 
plants  when  confined  to  a single  crown.  The 

Best  grower  of  this  plant  I ever  knew  was  a 
nurseryman  who  formerly  carried  on  a business 
at  Croydon.  His  plants,  which  were  numerous, 
were  grown  in  single  crowns  in  small  pots,  kept 
close  to  the  glass,  slightly  shaded  from  tlie  sun, 
and  exposed  to  great  heat  and  an  atmosphere 
well  charged  with  moisture.  Treated  in  this 
way  the  plants  grew  vigorously,  the  young 
fronds  coming  up  of  a pinkish-crimson,  chang° 
ing  with  age  into  a pale-green,  the  massive 
pendent  fronds  forming  beautiful  adornments 
for  vases  in  the  dwelling-house  on  the  occasion 
of  an  evening  party  or  upon  any  festive  meeting. 
Without  hardening  off,  however,  the  plants 
would  soon  shrivel.  This  hardening  process  is 
too  often  overlooked  by  gardeners  about  to 
decorate  apartments,  the  atmosphere  of  which 
is  so  very  much  drier  than  that  of  the  houses 
from  which  the  plants  have  been  taken,  and 
therefore  a gradual  weaning  from  the  moisture- 
laden air  is  necessary  to  enable  the  plants  to 
appear  at  their  best  in  the  boudoir  or  drawing- 
room. 

The  soil  should  be  a mixture  of  good,  fibrous 
peat  and  light,  turfy  loam,  made  tolerably 
sandy  ; and  the  pots  should  be  well  drained.  A 
very  liberal  supply  of  water  is  necessary,  both 
to  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere,  but  I dislike 
syringing.  More  especially  have  I seen  this 
injurious  in  the  winter  months  in  a low  tempe- 
rature. Indeed,  a low  temperature  during  the 
winter  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  which  led  to 
the  restricted  cultivation  of  this  plant,  as  under 
these  conditions  even  a large  specimen  becomes 
a poor  starveling  which  affords  no  idea  of  its 
grace  and  beauty.  If  large  specimens  are  re- 
quired repot  the  plants  often,  but  do  not  give 
them  a very  much  larger  pot  at  one  time,  the 
hideous  appearance  of  the  pot  destroying  all  the 
beauty  of  the  plant.  By  the  time  the  plant  has 
occupied  this  large  receptacle  the  soil,  in  all 
probability,  will  have  become  sour,  and  the 
plant  will  begin  to  deteriorate.  If  young  plants 
only  are  required  keep  them  in  small  pots, 
and  also  keep  them  to  a single  crown  by  frequent 
divisions.  I must  confess  that  the  wonderful 
beauty  of  this  plant  has  always  appeared  to  me 
in  the  greatest  perfection  in  this  young-plant 
state.  \v. 
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FERN  SPORES. 

Early  in  the  autumn  is  the  best  time  to  collect 
fertile  fronds  for  the  spores,  as  fronds  which 
have  developed  during  the  summer  while  the 
fernery  is  not  kept  quite  so  close  are  much  more 
likely  to  contain  perfectly  matured  spores  than 
those  from  the  early  spring  growth.  Unless 
they  are  looked  after  this  season  it  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  at  the  time  when  spores 
germinate  best — i e.,  early  in  the  spring,  fertile 
fronds  cannot  be  found.  It  requires  some  care 
and  judgment  to  ensure  suceess  in  obtaining  the 
fronds  just  at  the  proper  time.  Some  of  the 
species  shed  their  spores  very  soon  after  they 
are  matured,  and  unless  they  are  taken  at  the 
proper  time  the  best  spores  will  be  lost.  In 
most  cases  the  best  time  is  as  soon  as  the  spore 
cases  show  the  first  sign  of  bursting.  The 
greatest  care  that  can  be  taken  will  not  prevent 
the  different  species  getting  mixed  together  to 
some  extent,  but  keep  each  isolated  as  much  as 
possible.  Where  this  cannot  be  done,  the 
surface  of  the  fronds  should  be  carefully  brushed 
over  with  a soft  brush  ; this  will  remove  any 
foreign  spores  that  may  have  settled  on  them. 
Among  the  Ferns  which  are  especially  trouble- 
some as  weeds  are  Nephrodium  molle,  Gymno- 
gramma  Martensi,  and  several  of  the  common 
Pterises.  As  these  germinate  more  quickly 
than  most  species,  they  often  overgrow  the 
surface  of  the  pots  and  destroy  or  prevent  the 
choicer  sorts  making  a start.  When  collecting 
the  spores  no  two  sorts  should  be  brought  ic 
contact  with  each  other  ; even  the  paper  which 
is  to  be  used  for  wrapping  the  fronds  up  in 
should  be  kept  away  from  where  the  fronds  are 
taken.  It  is  also  very  important  that  in  clean- 
ing the  spores  only  one  sort  be  done  at  a time, 
or  at  least  in  the  same  place.  I have  often  been 
puzzled  to  account  for  certain  sorts  making  their 
appearance  among  others  in  the  seed  pots,  espe- 
cially when  those  that  have  come  up  as  weeds 
have  not  been  growing  in  the  same  house  as  the 
■ the  sort  from  which  the  spores  were  saved.  I 
. have  known  this  to  occur  in  several  instances. 
However,  as  I have  previously  said,  these  evils 
may  be  avoided  to  some  extent  by  using  great 
care  in  selecting  and  preparing  the  spores.  One 
other  cause  of  spores  getting  mixed  should  be 
guarded  against — that  is  insects.  If  a number 
of  packets  are  kept  together  where  creeping 
insects  abound,  the  insects  will  travel  from  one 
to  the  other  and  thus  carry  spores  with  them. 

H. 


DESTROYING  SLUG.S. 

During  this  very  wet  season  I expect  many 
amateurs  are,  like  myself,  troubled  with  an 
over-dose  of  slugs,  and  the  question  is  how  best 
to  get  rid  of  them?  In  my  garden  here  (West 
Cornwall)  there  are  no  less  than  six  different 
varieties  of  slugs,  the  most  destructive  being  the 
small  white  and  black  ones.  Gardening  books 
tell  you  that  “ slugs  must  be  looked  for.”  This 
is  all  very  well,  but  it  is  a slow  way  of  exter- 
minating them,  for  if  you  examine  the  ground 
closely  you  will  find  a whole  army  of  minute 
slugs  growing  up  to  take  the  place  of  the  ones 
you  are  killing  every  day,  and  some  of  these 
will  evade  you  and  grow  up  to  perpetuate  the 
species.  The  best  remedy  that  I have  found 
for  slugs  is  fresh-slaked  lime,  put  into  a coarse 
bag  and  dusted  evenly  all  over  the  ground  at 
night,  as  the  smallest  piece  of  fresh-slacked  lime 
will  kill  a slug,  and  it  will  not  injure  the  plants.  If 
this  operation  is  persevered  with  twice  a week 
for  a month  the  slugs  will  be  easily  got  rid  of. 
As  I said  before,  the  small  white  and  black 
slugs  are  the  most  destructive.  Many  of  the 
larger  kinds  are  more  scavengers,  feeding  on 
decaying  vegetable  matter  ; but  I believe  they 
are  all  cannibals,  and  slugs  killed  by  hand  at 
night  will  be  found  early  the  next  morning  with 
other  slugs  feeding  upon  them.  The  small 
white  slug,  although  so  fragile,  is  very  tenacious 
of  life,  for  whilst  a small  snip  with  a pair  of 
scissors  will  kill  the  large  slugs,  the  head  part 
of  this  little  gentleman  in  white  when  cut  in 
two  crawls  quickly  away ; but  whether  he 
mends  himself  and  goes  on  with  his  work  of 
destruction,  or  goes  home  to  die  and  be  buried 
respectably,  I do  not  know.  My  remarks  also 
apply  to  snails  as  far  as  the  lime-killing  pro- 
cess is  concerned.  T.  W. 


Our  readers  unll  kindly  remember  that  vie  are  glad  to 
receive  for  engraving  any  suggestive  or  beaut^ul  photo- 
graphs of  plants  or  garden  scenes,  espedally  o/  gardens  of 
a picturesque  character 
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VASES  OF  DRIED  FLOWERS. 

I SHOULD  like  to  say  a few  words  in  favour  of 
dried  flowers  and  Grasses  as  excellent  and  effec- 
tive substitutes  for  fresh  blossoms  during  the 
winter  months.  Not  only  do  the  dried  flowers 
remain  in  good  condition  for  a long  period  by 
dint  of  a little  re-arrangement  now  and  then, 
but  if  shaken  and  dusted  with  a soft  brush  at 
the  end  of  the  winter  they  may  be  put  away, 
and  employed  again  for  decorative  purposes  the 
following  season.  Those  which  I had  on  my 
own  table  during  last  winter  are  still  fresh  and 
light  looking,  although  they  have  done  duty 
during  two  consecutive  seasons,  and  I shall  use 
many  of  them  again  this  autumn.  The  form  of 
vase  which  I employed  last  winter  was  a Mar- 
chian  one  with  two  tiers  ; these  tiers,  or  tazzas, 
I filled  with  dried  roadside  Moss  (simply  dried, 
without  any  artificial  colouring),  closely  packed 
with  the  light  ends  of  the  Moss  all  in  one  direc- 
tion. This  formed  the  foundation  into  which  I 
worked  the  stems  of  my  flowers  and  Grasses — or 
rather  the  stems  of  the  Grasses,  as  many  of  the 
flowers  when  I purchased  them  had  no  stems, 
and  I was  obliged  to  adjust  artificial  ones  with 
pieces  of  common  or  piercing  wire.  When  the 
Moss  was  packed  in  I began  to  arrange  my 
flowers — those  of  most  compact  growth  first,  and 
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Double  Helichrj  sum  (H.  grandiflorum). 


afterwards  those  kinds  which  I had  wired  in 
such  a manner  that  they  stood  up  above  the 
others,  and  last  of  all  the  Grasses.  The  second 
tier  of  my  stand  I decorated  in  a similar  way, 
and  finished  off  the  trumpet  which  rises  out  of 
it  with  a plume  of  light  Grasses  and  a few 
small  flowers,  such  as  those  of  the  Rhodanthes 
and  Helichrysums  (here  figured),  interspersed 
amongst  them.  The  effect  was  very  light  and 
pleasing,  and  the  stand  has  remained  throughout 
the  winter  with  little  or  no  renovation,  an  occa- 
sional readjustment  of  the  lighter  Grasses  having 
been  all  that  was  required.  I always  select 
flowers  and  Grasses  which  have  been  simply 
dried,  and  some  of  the  Grasses  bleached,  as  I 
dislike  extremely  the  highly-artificial  colours  of 
many  of  the  Grasses  exhibited  in  the  florists’ 
windows.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  in  my  eyes  more 
repulsive  or  unnatural  than  the  bright,  metallic 
green  with  which  theMosses  are  usually  coloured. 
Dried  flowers  arranged  in  the  way  I have  de- 
scribed will  be  found  most  useful  and  effective 
during  the  winter  months,  when  fresh  ones  are 
difficult  to  obtain  ; and  I am  confident  that  any 
of  the  readers  of  Gardening  who  may  be 
tempted  to  arrange  a vase  in  a similar  manner 
will  bave  no  reason  to  be  displeased  with  the 
result.  A. 


1312.— An  unhealtliy  Dracaena.— I 

expect  the  plant  is  suffering  from  too  much  or 
too  little  water,  and  from  starvation  into  the 
bargain.  If  the  soil  is  wet,  sour,  and  sticky,  it 
must  be  repotted  into  some  nice,  sweet,  sandy 
' soil,  and  should  be  kept  close  and  warm  for  a 


time  afterwards.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soil 
is  comparatively  dry,  and  the  pot  full  of  roots, 
it  should  have  a couple  of  good  soakings  of 
water,  and  then  be  shifted  into  a pot  about  3 
inches  longer.  A little  stimulant — soot  or  sul- 
phate of  ammonia — would  also  probably  have  a 
beneficial  effect. — B.  C.  R. 

^"rubber  and  other  room  plants. 

— Ficus  australis  is  probably  the  species  referred  to  as 
having  a bushier  habit.  I have  seen  this  species  used  in 
room  decoration  very  effectively.  Aralia  Sieboldi  and  A. 
S.-variegata  are  suitable  companions.  Grevillea  robusta 
is  a pretty,  graceful  plant  for  a like  purpose  ; but  does  not 
succeed  so  well  in  draughty  places. — E.  H. 


A FEW  GOOD  POT  PLANTS. 

Plumbago  capensis  is  one  of  those  good  old 
plants  that  will  never  die  out  or  become 
neglected,  for  it  has  so  many  good  points  to 
recommend  it.  In  the  first  place,  its  blooms, 
that  are  produced  with  the  greatest  freedom, 
are  of  that  peculiar  shade  of  lavender-blue  that 
can  hardly  be  matched  in  any  other  flower  in 
cultivation,  and  then  it  does  not  require  any 
artificial  heat  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  as  the 
shelter  of  a glass  roof,  and  just  keeping  it  free 
from  frost,  are  all  it  requires  ; and  whether  as  a 
large  specimen  trained  to  stakes,  or  on  a trellis, 
or  as  a young  plant  with  only  half-a-dozen 
shoots,  its  beautiful  blooms  are  always  greatly 
admired.  Plenty  of  water  and  syringing  to 
keep  down  red-spider,  are  the  chief  items  needed 
to ’insure  success.  The 

Scarborough  Lily  (Vallota  purpurea)  is 
another  plant  that  never  fails  to  make  a brilliant 
display  at  this  season,  when  flowering  plants  are 
more  limited  in  variety  than  they  are  earlier  in 
the  year.  I find  this  plant  does  best  in  rather 
large  pots— several  bulbs  in  a pot — and  to  be  [ 
allowed  to  remain  three  or  four  years  without  ; 
re-potting.  It  likes  some  good  turfy-loam,  leaf-  ; 
mould,  and  sand  to  root  in. 

Blue  African  Lily  (Agapanthus  umbellatus)  > 
with  its  towering  heads  of  bloom,  and  fine  arching  t 
foliage,  is  a very  distinct  and  useful  plant,  and  i 
much  grown  for  standing  out  on  terraces,  as 
both  foliage  and  flowers  are  very  ornamental ; 
but  its  roots  are  so  strong  that  they  will  burst 
any  ordinary  flower-pot,  and  need  iron-bound 
pots  or  tubs,  when,  if  supplied  with  liquid-manure  i 

during  the  growing  season,  they  will  last  for  j 
many  years  without  re-potting.  The  variegated  j 
variety  is  very  pretty,  but  not  so  vigorous  as  ; 
the  green-leaved  kind.  , 

Hydrangeas  are  splendid  plants  for  con-  J 
servatory  or  open  air  decoration,  as  they  not  , 
only  make  a fine  display  with  their  large  heads 
of  bloom,  but  they  last  a long  time  in  beauty. 

In  addition  to  the  old  well  known  pink  variety, 
there  is  the  beautiful  clear  white  one  called  ' 
Thomas  Hogg,  and  the  feathery-flowered  Hy- 
drangea paniculata  is  also  well  worthy  of  a place 
beside  them. 

Trumpet  Flowers  (Brugmansias,  or  Datu- 
ras), with  their  enormous  drooping  blossoms,  look  j 
splendid  as  dwarf  standards,  just  high  enough  . ] 
to  elevate  the  bloom  to  the  level  of  the  eye,  and  j 
either  in  the  conservatory,  or  plunged  out-of- 
doors,  they  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention. 

Lilium  auratum  comes  in  well  for  the  con- 
servatory at  this  date,  and  never  succeeds  better 
than  when  brought  on  slowly  without  artificial 
heat.  I find  that  6-inch  pots,  with  one  large 
bulb  in  each,  is  the  best  way  to  grow  them. 
They  produce  massive  heads  of  bloom. 

Variegated  Maple  (Acer  Negundo  varie- 
gatum)  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  all  varie- 
gated-leaved plants,  and  if  dwarf  standards  are 
potted  up  in  winter,  and  given  the  protection  of 
a glass  roof  but  no  artificial  heat,  they  will  in 
summer  be  in  fine  condition  for  decoration,  and 
will  last  for  years  with  ordinary  care. 

Kalosantiies  (Crassula)  coccinea  with  its 
fiery  heads  of  bloom,  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  lasting  of  greenhouse  plants  for  summer 
flowering.  It  strikes  very  readily  from  cuttings, 
and  good  strong  shoots  put  in  now  will  m^e 
useful  plants  by  next  season.  As  a large,  old 
plant  it  is  very  effective. 

Double  Petuni.^s,  of  the  fringed  kinds,  make 
excellent  pot-plants  for  this  season  of  the  year. 
Cuttings  struck  in  autumn  or  early  spring,  if 
pinched  back  once  or  twice  to  cause  a well  . 
branched  head  of  shoots,  will,  if  potted  in  5-inch 
or  6-inch  pots,  make  splendid  ornaments  for  the 
greenhouse  stages.  J.  G. , Hants. 
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AN  AMATEUR’S  GARDEN. 

I SPENT?  a pleasant  evening  a few  weeks  ago,  as  I 
often  do,  in  an  amateur’s  garden,  andipropose  to 
tell  the  readers  of  Gardening  what  I saw  in  it, 
and  in  what  way  I was  interested  so  much.  I 
will  premise  what  I have  to  say  by  mentioning 
that  the  person  who  is  the  owner  of  the  garden 
under  notice  is  a railway  employ^,  engaged  in  an 
office  all  day,  so  that  he  has  only  his  spare  time 
to  attend  to  his  garden  in.  Further,  1 ought  to 
mention,  perhaps,  that  he  was  not  trained  in  a 
garden  ; what  knowledge  he  possesses  of  the  work 
he  has  acquired  in  his  own  place.  The  appli- 
ances in  the  way  of  glass  are  a small  lean-to 
greenhouse  about  12  feet  by  8 feet,  which  is 
heated,  and  a rather  large  2-light  frame.  In 
these  two  structures  nearly  150  Tomato-plants 
were  raised  this  year.  Those  planted  out  in  the 
open  are  the  best  I have  seen  this  season.  They 
are  planted  on  a warm  border  in  lines  four 
plants  deep.  Each  one  is  trained  to  a single 
stake  and  allowed  to  form  three  or  four  main 
branches  for  fruiting  ; all  the  other  side-growths 
are  kept  pinched  off.  A more  promising  lot  of 
plants  one  could  not  desire  to  have.  So  far,  the 
weather  has  been  against  them ; but,  seeing 
that  they  are  well  studded  with  flower  trusses, 
there  will  be  a rich  harvest  of  fruit  if  the 
weather  proves  favourable.  I was  so  struck 
with  the  promising  condition  of  the  plants  that 
I asked  to  be  furnished  with  a few  details  re- 
specting the  treatment  they  received  earlier  in 
the  season.  Here  they  are  : The  seed  was  sown 
early  in  February,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants 
were  large  enough  a great  portion  of  them  was 
put  into  single  pots.  In  due  time  they  were 
placed  in  the  cold  frame  ; the  exact  date  was 
not  furnished,  but  the  weather  was  often  so 
cold  that  the  owner  then  thought  that  they  could 
not  survive,  but  by  keeping  the  roots  pretty 
dry  they  lived  through  it,  and  towards  the  end 
of  May  were  set  out  where  I saw  them,  one 
batch  of  plants  were  already  fruiting  on  a south 
border,  and  the  plants  were  so  dwarf  that  the 
fruit  was  within  6 inches  of  the  ground.  The 
reader  must  here  be  told  that  although  the 
seed  was  sown  so  early  the  plants  were  very 
dwarf  when  planted  out.  They  had  made  such 
slow  growth,  owing  to  the  low  temperature  and 
confinement  of  the  roots,  that  the  stems  were 
quite  thick  and  hard.  It  is  to  the  well-hard- 
ened character  of  the  growth  that  must  be  attri- 
buted their  present  satisfactory  condition. 

Roses  I also  found  to  be  special  favourites. 
The  reader  must  not  expect  to  hear  of  a large 
number  of  plants  being  grown.  To  me  it  was 
pleasanttobe  conductedfrom  one plantto another 
accompanied  with  the  remark  that  “ I raised  this 
plant  from  a cutting  given  me  by  a friend.” 
Amongst  the  Roses  obtained  in  this  way  I re- 
member seeing  two  vigorous  plants  of  W.  Allen 
Richardson,  another  of  the  old  form  of  Devoni- 
ensis,  also  a Yellow  Banksian  which  promises 
soon  to  cover  one  side  of  the  house.  One  or  two 
other  Tea  Roses  are  also  doing  well.  Several 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  also  occupying  positions 
in  the  borders,  and  all  obtained  in  the  same  way 
from  cuttings  put  in  early  in  the  autumn,  and 
brought  on  in  the  little  greenhouse  I have 
referred  to.  It  is  not  the  number  or  condition 
of  the  plants  that  makes  them  noteworthy  in 
this  case,  but  the  fact  that  the  plants  were  of 
the  owner’s  own  raising.  In  this  respect  my 
friend  does  not  differ  from  many  more  amateurs. 
They  get  ten  times  more  pleasure  from  plants 
they  raise  themselves  than  they  do  out  of  those 
they  purchase.  They  very  properly  point  with 
a certain  degree  of  pride  to  anything  they  have 
accomplished  in  that  way.  Such  feelings,  I 
think,  should  be  respected,  and  in  the  case  of 
failures  the  sympathy  of  the  practical  gardeners 
should  be  accorded  them.  To  return  to  the 
greenhouse,  I may  mention  that  the  owner  has 
also  been  successful  in  raising  seedling  Cycla- 
Chinese  Primulas,  and  Cinerarias  in 
quantities  for  his  own  use,  while  the 
old  double  white  Chinese  Primula  is  a great 
favourite,  and  it  is  increased  here  by  first 
earthing  up  the  stems  with  soil,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  after  dividing  them.  There  is  a very 
curious  case  in  this  garden  of  the  effect  of 
cxnker  on  two  of  the  branches  of  a Jargonelle 
Pear-tree,  one  in  particular,  where  the  bark  has 
been  destroyed  all  round  the  branch  for  two  or 
three  years  past.  Yet  the  branch  so  affected  has 
more  fruit  upon  it  than  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  same  tree.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there  are 


but  very  few  fruits  except  on  the  cankered 
branches.  In  the  case  of  the  badly-affected 
branch  the  bark  has  been  eaten  away  all  round 
to  the  length  of  2 inches.  Last  year,  as  well  as 
this,  it  bore  a good  crop  of  fruit,  although  it 
does  not  make  much  growth.  I never  saw  a 
better  illustration  of  the  effects  of  ringing  fruit- 
trees,  as  it  is  called,  to  make  them  fruitful. 
Here  is  a case  that  has  occurred  quite  by 
accident  supporting  the  views  of  those  who 
maintain  that  a fruit-tree  can  be  made  fruitful 
by  “ringing  ” — i.e.,  removing  the  bark  1 inch  in 
length  all  round  the  stem.  That  there  is  some- 
thing  to  be  said  in  favour  of  such  a view  this 
instance  clearly  demonstrates.  I must,  however, 
say  that  I am  not  a convert  to  that  opinion  yet, 
as  when  practically  tested  I have  never  known 
ringing  to  have  any  lasting  effect  on  the  fertility 
of  a fruit-tree.  Anyone  desirous  to  test  the 
correctness  of  this  statement  may  do  so  by 
Applying  to  Mr.  Perrett,  Goods  Department, 
Taunton-station,  in  whose  garden  the  particular 
trees,  as  well  as  the  other  subjects  I have 
mentioned,  are  growing.  J.  C.  C. 


CARNATIONS  FOR  WINTER 
FLOWERING. 

The  demand  for  these  favourite  flowers  keeps 
increasing,  as  shown  by  those  who  grow  them 
for  market.  Even  in  the  season  during  which 
they  are  plentiful  out-of-doors  they  fetch  three 
or  four  times  as  much  as  Roses.  With  the 
public  the  self-coloured  sorts  are  by  far  the  most 
in  favour,  and  deservedly  so,  for,  pretty  as  many 
of  the  edged  flowers  are,  they  lack  the  distinct 
appearance  of  the  seifs,  which  are  far  more 
effective  when  used  in  a cut  state,  either  in 
combination  with  other  flowers  or  alone.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  flower  that  is 
of  so  much  service  to  gardeners  who  have  large 
quantities  of  cut  blooms  to  provide,  for  though 
Carnations  that  are  propagated  from  cuttings 
or  layers  and  grown  on  in  pots  do  not  give 
flowers  in  bulk  equal  to  that  of  some  things,  yet 
the  length  of  time  the  perpetual- flowering  varie- 
ties keep  on  blooming,  and  the  long  endurance 
of  the  flowers,  is  such  as  to  make  up  for  any 
deficiency  in  quantity.  One  of  the  chief  things 
that  should  be  steadily  kept  in  view  by  those 
who  have  not  had  much  experience  with  per- 
petual Carnations  is  to  see  that  they  always 
have  enough  stock  coming  on  to  give  the  requi- 
site quantity  of  flowers.  With  even  skilful 
management  the  plants  cannot  always  be  de- 
pended on  to  come  into  bloom  exactly  at  the 
same  time  winter  after  winter.  To  make  sure 
of  the  flowers  at  the  time  they  are  wanted,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  stock  in  slightly  different 
stages  of  growth  at  the  close  of  summer.  With 
a sufficient  quantity  of  plants  this  can  be  well 
done.  It  is  now  too  late  to  do  much  in  the  way 
of  altering  the  condition  of  the  stock  this  season ; 
but  it  is  not  too  late  to  do  something  in  pro- 
viding for  another  year.  Cuttings  put  in  nov.' 
on  a gentle  hot-bed  will  strike  and  get  estab- 
lished before  winter,  provided  the  warmth  is 
kept  up  a sufficient  length  of  time  to  admit  of 
their  being  well  rooted.  Any  attempt  to  strike 
cuttings  in  a cold  pit  or  frame  now  when  the 
shoots  are  getting  hard  will  most  likely  end  in 
failure.  So  treated  they  will  keep  fresh  and 
green,  but  will  make  no  roots.  Plants  that  were 
turned  out  in  the  open  ground  in  spring  will 
have  attained  strength  and  vigour  such  as  are 
rarely  seen  under  pot  culture.  It  is  from  such 
that  the  best  cuttings  can  be  had,  and,  in 
common  with  strong  cuttings  of  other  things, 
when  once  rooted,  they  always  keep  ahead  of 
those  that  are  weaker.  Plants  raised  in  this 
way  and  wintered  out  of  the  reach  of  frost  will 
be  in  fine  condition  in  spring  for  either  growing 
on  in  pots  or  for  planting  out.  C. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Qaestlons.— Qtteriss  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
6AilDENifiG/«e  of  charge  if  correspondents follow  the  rules 
here^  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  arid  addressed  to  the  EniToa  oj 
Oardenino,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters onbusiness should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  ruime  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardenixo  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising.,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  a/nd  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


1399. — Garden  paths.— Will  someone  kindly  tell  me 
what  is  the  most  suitable  edging  for  kitchen  garden  paths? 
— New  Reader. 

1400. — Cutting’S  of  Rosemary.— Which  is  the 
best  time  to  take  cuttings  of  Rosemary,  and  what  is  the 
best  compost  to  use  for  them  ? — Wood. 

1401. — Management  of  Rose-seeds.  — I have 
some  Rose-seeds.  Would  anyone  inform  me  how  to  manage 
them  to  raise  seedlings? — J.  A.  H. 

1402. — Aristolochia  Sipho.  — Does  this  require 
much  root  space  ? Could  I grow  it  in  a large  pot  of 
about  16  gallon  capacity  ?— Exon. 

1403. — Melons  cracking.— Will  any  reader  of  G.ar- 
DENINQ  tell  me  the  reason  of  ray  Melons  cracking?  They 
are  grown  in  frames  heated  by  a hot-bed. — M.  B. 

1404. — Making  an  Asparagus-bed.— Will  fine 
sifted  coal-ashes  do  instead  of  sand  for  this  ? Garden  soil 
is  light  and  good.  Situation  facingsouth. — Exon. 

1405. — Soot- water  for  Perns.— How  much  soot 
should  I put  to  the  gallon  of  water  in  which  I soak  my 
Maiden  hair  Ferns  for  one  hour  once  a week  ?— T.  H. 

1406.  — Seakale. — will  someone  kindly  tell  me  when 
to  plant  Seakale,  and  how  to  treat  the  soil  previous  to 
planting?  Also  treatment  afterwards?— New  Reader. 

1407.  — Lilium  auratum. — Will  someone  kindly  tell 
me  what  to  do  with  my  Lilium  auratum,  which  is  just 
giving  over  flowering,  to  save  it  lor  ne.\t  season  ? — One  in 
A Fix. 

1403.—  Spiders  in  a vinery.— Can  anyone  kindly 
tell  me  any  way  to  destroy  spiders  in  a vinery '?  I shall  be 
so  much  obliged  for  a remedy,  as  the  house  is  swarmed 
with  them. — C.  B.  V. 

1409. — Treatment  of  a Maiden-hair  Pern.— 
Would  someone  kindly  inform  me  how  to  treat  this  beau- 
tiful Fern?  Will  it  succeed  in  the  house,  and  how  often 
should  I water  it? — Rosebud. 

1410. — Destroying  a wasps’  nest.— The  wasps’ 
nest  is  in  a rookery  made  of  tree-roots,  and  shrubs  are 
growing  around  the  nest,  so  it  is  impossible  to  burn  them 
out.  What  can  I do  ? — J.  M. 

1411. — Loosening  a clayey  soil.— Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  what  is  the  best  thing  to  use  for  loosen- 
ing a clayey  soil  ? I have  been  using  ashes;  but  am  not 
certain  whether  it  is  right  or  not. — A.  Castle. 

1412. — Yellow  Roses. — Would  some  good  Rose 
grower  kindly  give  me  the  names  of  a dozsn  yellow  Roses 
that  would  do  well  on  the  Standard  Brier,  as  I have  got 
some  very  strong  Briers?  Teas  preferred. — Ro.ses. 

1413. — Budding  Briers.- Will  “ J.  C.  C ,”  or  some 
other  writer  on  Roses,  kindly  say  what  is  a fair  price  for 
budding  Standard  Briers  ? I have  a lot  to  do,  and  do  not 
know  the  cost.  Is  one  penny  per  Brier  a fair  price  ?— 
Brier. 

1414. — Seeds  of  the  Pepper.— I have  had  some 
seeds  of  the  Pepper  tree  given  me.  Would  someone  kindly 
tell  me  in  what  sort  of  soil  I ought  to  sow  them,  and 
should  I put  them  in  a hot-bed  or  cool  greenhouse  ?— 
Whitburn. 

1415. — Italian  water  tortoises,  &c.— Can  anyone 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  keep  a pair  of  Italian  water  tortoises 
and  a green  frog  through  the  winter  ? Do  the  tortoises 
have  young  in  captivity  ? What  is  their  favourite  food  ? — 
Naturalist. 

1416. — Monkey  Puzzle-tree  (Araucaria).— The 
lower  branches  of  this  are  turning  brown  and  dying.  It 
is  situated  on  a Grass-bank  (up  close  to  stem)  in  a southerly 
aspect,  well  sheltered  on  all  other  sides.  What  should  I 
do  to  improve  its  condition  ? — Exon. 

1417. — Magnolia  not  flowering.— I have  a Mag- 
nolia covering  a space  10  feet  by  12  feet  on  a wall  with  a 
south  aspect.  Main  trunk  about  5 inches  in  diameter. 
Seems  healthy  and  hardy,  but  it  never  blooms.  What  should 
I do  to  induce  it  to  do  so,  and  when  ? — Exon. 

1418. — Gardening  in  New  Zealand.— 1,  What 
are  the  average  wages  of  a working  gardener  in  New 
Zealand  ? 2,  Would  market  gardening  be  a thing  likely  to 
answer  there  ? 3,  What  kind  of  clothing  would  be  most 
suitable  for  a gardener  to  wear  in  that  country?— Novice. 

1419. — Rose  for  a north  wall.— Required  the 
name  of  a Rose  to  plant  against  a wall  facing  north?  Soil 
a good  dark  loam.  Or  could  some  kind  reader  suggest 
some  other  suitable  climber?  District,  North  Riding,  of 
Yorkshire,  and  partly  sheltered.  On  a good  open  south 
aspect  1 have  a large  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  having  sufficient 
space  adjoining,  I am  desirous  of  planting  another  good 
climbing  Rose.  Will  someone  kindly  oblige  by  naming  a 
suitable  kind  ?— Terra. 
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1420. — Pruning  Pear  and  Apple-trees.— Sly 
pyramidal  trees  have  been  pruned  bact  to  two  eyes  in 
Starch  for  some  years.  They  bear  little  or  no  fruit.  The 
soil  is  light  loam  and  dry.  Should  they  be  pruned  back 
much  now,  and  should  the  roots  be  pruned  in  the  winter? — 
POM.4. 

1421. — Plants  beneath  greenhouse  stages.— 
Would  someone  kindly  enumerate  a few  plants  suitable 
tor  this  purpose?  I intend  to  make  a narrow  bed  of  soil, 
but  it  will  have  to  be  near  the  pipes.  Will  they  dry  the 
plants  up  too  much  ; if  so,  how  can  this  drying  be  best 
prevented? — S.  .1.,  llorwich. 

1422. — Plants  in  a Cucumber-frame.— Can  I 
keep  through  the  winter  in  a Cucumber-frame  outside 
cuttings  from  bedding-plants,  such  as  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias,  Calceolarias,  Heliotropes,  &c.  ? If  not,  what  is 
the  simplest  method  of  wintering  them  ? I have  no  green- 
house.— W0RCE.STERSHIRE. 

1423. — Gloxinia  culture.— I should  be  glad  to 
know  if  Glo.xitiias  can  be  well  grown  in  a conservatory 
where  the  temperature  is  usually  kept  to  50  degs.  in 
winter  ; but  occasionally  in  very  cold  weather  goes  as  low 
as  45  degs.  or  43  degs.,  and  when  is  the  best  time  lor 
sowing  the  seed? — Jessie. 

1424.  — Treatment  of  Coleuses.- 1 am  a lover  of 
these  plants ; but  cannot  do  anything  with  them.  Will 
anyone  kindly  advise  me  as  to  their  proper  treatment  ? 
My  greenhouse  (a  lean-to,  with  glass  all  round,  and  south 
aspect)  gets  the  sun  from  si.v  in  the  morning  until  three 
in  the  afternoon. — H.  H.  H. 

1425. — Vegetable  Marrows  in  a frame.— I 
have  some  Vegetable  Marrows  in  a frame,  which  up  till 
now  have  produced  nothing  but  staminate  flowers.  Will 
anyone  kindly  tell  me  how  this  is?  1 may  add  that  the 
frame  has  an  old  hot-bed  in  it,  the  plants  being  about 
15  inches  off  the  glass.  There  has  been  a large  quantity 
of  leaves.— West  Riding. 

1426. — Watering  Cbrysanthemums.  — Will 
someone  kmaly  tell  me  if  salt  mixed  with  water  is  good 
for  watering  Chrysanthemums  with  ; if  so,  how  much  salt 
should  be  used?  I am  using  weak  liquid  sheep-manure, 
soot,  and  Clay’s  Fertiliser,  alternately  twice  a week  at 
present  Should  like  to  uoe  salt  with  the  sheep-manure  if 
good  for  them. — L.  R.  C. 

1427. — Seedlings  of  the  common  Furze.— I 
have  a large  bed  of  the  above,  the  seedlings  being  now 
about  4 inches  in  height.  I intend  them  for  a hedge,  and 
desire  to  know  when  is  the  most  favourable  time  for  trans- 
planting them,  and  how  far  apart  the  young  plants  should 
be  set  in  the  hedge  row?  The  plants  are  becoming  over- 
crowded in  the  seed-beds. — Linn,eus. 

1428. — Trees  for  a screen. — I reside  within  about 
three  miles  of  a manufacturing  town  in  Yorkshire,  and  I 
want  to  plant  some  Fir-trees  to  shut  out  some  unsightly 
buildings.  What  would  be  the  best  trees  to  plant  ? Scotch 
Firs  are  said  to  object  to  smoke,  whilst  Austrian  Pines, 
which  do  not  object  to  it,  appear  to  attain  no  great  height, 
and  are  not  of  the  shape  well  adapted  to  form  a block.— 
O-MEGA. 

1429. — Water  getting  green.— Ihave  a tub  which 
I keep  out-of-doors  m the  fernery,  and  in  which  are  a few 
fish  ; but  the  water  is  always  getting  green,  although  I 
clean  it  out  often,  and  keep  water  snails  in  it,  which 
generally  die  soon.  Can  anyone  kindly  tell  me  a remedy 
for  this.  Jly  tub  originally  formed  a part  of  a paraffin- 
oil  cask.  Would  this  have  anything  to  do  with  it? — 
Naturalist. 

1430. — Verbenas  not  flowering.— Some  Verbenas 
in  two  narrow  beds  against  the  front  wall  of  my  house 
(facing  west)  have  both  this  year  and  last  failed  to  flower 
properly,  and  have  gone  almost  entirely  to  stalk  and  leaf. 
What  is  the  probable  cause  of  this  ? The  gardener  has 
watered  them  a good  deal ; but  I think  not  too  much, 
considering  the  extent  to  which  the  house  roof  overhangs 
the  borders.— O.MEGA. 

1431. — Peas  turning  black.— I had  some  Peas 
given  me  the  other  day— a rather  small,  wrinkled  kind. 
They  looked  nice  and  green  before  they  were  cooked  ; but 
when  they  came  to  table  they  looked  like  Black  Cur- 
rants. Is  there  any  sort  that  always  turns  black  in  cooking ; 
if  so,  what  are  they  called,  as  I should  not  like  to  plant 
any  of  them  ?— W.  W. 

1432. — Management  of  flower-beds.— Can  any- 
one kindly  give  me  some  advice  and  help  about  my  flower- 
beds? I believe  it  is  possible  to  keep  beds  bright  and 
pretty  by  using  only  perennials,  planting  some  for  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn,  at  the  same  time,  and  as  one  dies 
down  the  other  takes  its  place.  I should  like  to  know 
what  perennials  are  best  for  this  plan,  and  the  different 
seasons  they  flower  in  ?— Ignor.ant. 

1433. — Marechal  Niel  Rose  in  a greenhouse. 
— I have  a Marechal  Niel  Rose-tree,  about  four  years  old, 
planted  in  a border  of  a greenhouse.  This  season  I out 
about  150  blooms  from  it ; now  all  the  leaves  are  brown 
and  withered,  not  a green  leaf  to  be  seen.  Can  “ J.C.C.,” 
or  anyone  else,  kindly  tell  me  what  is  wrong,  and  if  it  is 
likely  to  recover?— Amateur,  Cumberland. 

1434. — Ridge  Cucumbers.— I have  some  Cucum- 
ber-plants of  the  ridge  variety  growing  in  a frame,  which 
appear  to  have  set  some  fruit  about  an  inch  long ; but  now 
they  have  stopped  growing.  The  plants  appear  healthy. 
Do  they  want  fertilising,  or  is  it  the  bed  that  is  too  wet  ? 
It  is  an  old  hot-bed.  The  plants  are  about  15  inches  from 
the  glass.  Or  do  the  roots  run  too  far?  There  is  about 

3 inches  of  soil  on  top  of  manure. — West  Riding. 

1435. — Creepers  for  a verandah,  &c.— Will 
someone  kindly  inform  me  what  kinds  of  hardy  creepers 
are  suitable  to  grow  against  the  wall  underneath  a 
verandah  facing  north,  which  is  about  11  feet  high,  and 

4 feet  6 inches  wide,  and  is  covered  with  slates?  Also 
some  to  grow  at  the  back  of  the  house,  which  is  much 
more  sheltered  than  the  front  from  the  winds  ? I should 
like  a good  rapid-growing  Rose-tree  among  them- one 
that  is  a good,  free  bloomer. — One  in  a Fix. 

1436. — Strawberry  culture.  — Will  someone 
kindly  advise  me  about  Strawberry  culture,  as  for  the  last 
five  or  six  years  my  plants  begin  to  die  away  after  the  first 
year  ? The  land  is  a fairly  strong  loam,  trenched,  and  well 
drained,  and  has  been  well  manured  with  rotten  stable- 
manure.  Is  it  probable  the  manure  wants  something  added, 
and  would  that  from  cow-house  be  any  improvement  as  a 


change,  or  would  lime  or  bones  do  any  good  ? I have  tried 
most  of  the  usual  kinds,  as  President,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Elton 
Pine,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  Garibaldi,  and  all  seem  to 
go  the  same  wav,  even  on  ground  which  never  grew  any 
before.  For  some  ten  years  previously  I had  no  trouble 
with  them.  I may  say  all  vegetables  (except  Carrots, 
which  go  off  with  a small  kind  of  wireworm,  about  i inch  to 
4 inch  long)  do  very  well  ; but  I do  not  And  the  Straw- 
berrv-roots  attacked  by  it,  though  the  fruit  occasionally 
is.— W.  S.  D. 

1437. — Maize  or  Indian  Corn.— Was  Maize  known 
in  Europe  or  Asia  before  Columbus  discovered  America 
or  was  it  orignally  brought  from  America  to  Europe  ’ 
Cobbett  thinks  that  it  was  cultivated  in  Egypt  and' 
Palestine  in  ancient  times,  and  that  Pharaoh’s  seven  ears 
of  corn  were  of  Maize,  and  not  Wheat,  and  that  the  tops 
of  the  ears  of  corn  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  “ Job”  were 
Maize,  and  that  the  ears  of  corn  which  the  disciples 
plucked  and  ate  in  passing  through  the  corn-fields  on 
the  Sabbath  Day  were  Maize.  Is  there  any  good  authority 
for  his  view  of  the  case  ; or,  rather,  is  it  a'fact  that  it  was 
originally  brought  from  America  subsequently  to  the  time 
of  Columbus? — W.  B. 

1438. — Brown  spots  on  Tomato  foliage.— Can 
anyone  kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of  thefoliage  of  my  Tomato 
plants  becoming  spotted  and  blotched  underneath,  nearly 
all  over,  and  finally  turning  yellow  ? They  are  cropping 
very  heavily  and  I am  afraid  of  it  affecting  the  fruit. 
Should  I ventilate  the  house  at  night,  or  has  the  wet  sea- 
son anything  to  do  with  it  ? I grow  on  the  trench  system, 
single  stem,  17  plants  to  a 20  feet  house,  trained  to  wires 
9 inches  from  the  glass.  Last  yearsunilar  spots  appeared 
but  not  until  the  beginning  of  September,  and  I then  put 
it  dowm  as  mildew,  and  dusted  the  leaves  with  sulphur.  I 
syringed  the  plants  until  some  four  weeks  ago.  Tne  new 
growths  appear  affected  about  six  leave  i from  the  head  of 
the  plant. — J.  B.  T. 


To  (he  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

1439. — Trufiies  (Carolus).— The  Fungi  sent  are  not 
Truffles,  but  a kind  of  semi-subterranean  Puff-bill,  named 
Scleroderma  vulgare.  It  is  a common  species. — W.  G.  S. 

1440. — Mimulus  after  flowering  (A.  F.  D.).— 

If  you  out  the  plant  down  to  within  3 inches  of  the  pot, 
and  place  it  in  a shady  position  in  a frame,  or  on  an  out- 
side window-sill,  it  will  throw  up  young  shoots  from  the 
bottom,  which,  when  2 inches  or  3 inches  long,  will  root 
readily  in  sandy  soil  in  a frame,  or  even  in  the  window. 

1441. — Dendrobium  Aphrodite  (ir.  ir.).— This 
is  the  name  of  the  blooms  sent.  It  was  introduced  about 
betweem  twenty-five  and  thirty  years  ago  from  BurmaVi, 
and  the  first  plant  that  was  ever  seen  in  bloom  in  this 
country  was  a plant  under  my  care.  It  grows  high  up  on 
the  forest  trees.  There  have  not  been  any  extra  good  varie- 
ties found  in  cultivation. — M.  B. 

1442  — Crassulas  (Kalosanthes)  not  flower- 
ing (K.). — Plants  of  these  thit  were  bought  in  flower 
last  year  would  be  better  cut  down  to  within  3 inches  or 
4 inches  of  the  pot.  Set  them  afterwards  in  a rather 
shady  place  until  they  show  signs  of  breaking  into  growth, 
then  plunge  them  out-of-doors  in  the  full  sun,  and  take 
them  indoors  at  the  end  of  September.  They  will  prob- 
ably then  flower  next  year. 

1443. — Centrostemma  multiflora  (Jacques).— 
This  is  the  name  of  the  flower  sent.  It  is  very  closely 
related  to  Iloya,  and  is  also  know'n  as  Cyrtoceras.  It  is  a 
very  pretty  plant,  requiring  a somewhat  small  pot, 
and  the  soil  should  be  mixed  up  with  broken  mortar  and 
brick  rubbish.  It  is  by  no  means  a new  plant,  having  been 
introduced  into  this  country  some  years  ago  from  the 
Island  of  Luzon. — M.  B. 

1444. — American  Aloes  (S.  A.).— These  require 
good  drainage  in  the  pots  or  tubs,  and  a loose  compost 
for  the  roots,  such  as  turfy-loam,  sand,  old  mortar,  and 
brick  rubbish  mixed,  and  enough  water  to  keep  the  soil 
in  a fairly  moist  state.  Of  course,  they  need  more  root 
moisture  in  summer  than  in  winter.  They  require  the 
protection  of  a glass-house  from  which  frost  can  be  ex- 
cluded in  winter. 

1445. — Adiantum  Peruvianum  (G.  Morrison).— 
The  fronds  branching  at  the  base  is  nothing  unusual ; it 
frequently  comes  in  this  way  w’hen  growing  strong,  yet  in 
its  ordinary  form  the  fronds  are  simply  pinnate.  It  is  a 
grand  species,  only  found  in  Peru.  The  cause  of  the 
pinme  turning  black,  I imagine,  is  too  much  water  over- 
head in  heavy  douches  from  the  syringe. — J.  J. 

1446. — Myrlopteris  lendigera  (T.  Moss).— Yes, 
thisisthename  of  the  Pern  frond  sent.  You  have  evidently 
got  an  intruder  in  the  house,  as  the  frond  is  eaten  by 
some  caterpillar.  Look  for  it  after  dark  with  candle  or  lamp, 
when  it  may  be  caught  in  the  act,  if  you  look  out  sharp, 
and  you  need  to  do  this,  because  it  will  eat  your  Pern  up, 
root  and  rind,  very  soon,  and  Will  help  to  breed  a 
progeny,  which  will  eat  up  everything  you  have  in  the 
house. — J.  J. 

1447. — Iiselia  Schllleriana  (7.  Fusion).— This  is 
your  flower,  without  doubt.  There  is  no  wonder  that  you 
have  got  it,  under  the  name  of  L.  elegans,  most  of  our 
growers  consider  them  but  varieties  ; but  the  shape  of 
the  lip  is  held  to  be  of  vital  importance  in  distinguishing 
some  species,  and  why  is  it  not  of  some  importance  here  ? 
I consider  the  plants  quite  distinct.— M.  B. 

1448. — Dendrobium  Schneiderianum  (Matthew 
Jones). — This  plant  is  not  a Veitohian  hybrid,  but  was 
raised  in  Manchester  by  a Mr.  Holmes.  It  is  a very  pretty 
and  distinct  kind,  a cross  between  D.  Pindleyanum 
and  D heterocarpum  ; sepals  and  petals  white,  tipped  with 
rosy-purple,  lip  the  same  colour,  and  at  the  base  stained 
with  orange-yellow  with  radiating  streaks  of  purplish- 
orange.  Yes,  it  likes  warmth. — Ml  B. 

1449. — Ansellla  africana  (Amateur). — Flowers  of 
this  species  to  hand.  They  are  flowering  at  a peculiar  time, 
one  usually  e.xpeots  to  see  these  during  the  winter  months  ; 
but,  perhaps,  this  species  coming  from  different  localities, 
will  produce  its  blooms  at  different  seasons.  They  are 
of  moderate  size,  from  50  to  100  being  produced  in  a 
panicle,  and  they  last  a very  long  time  in  beauty.— M.  B. 


1450. — Dendrobium  palpebrse.— Kimj  asks  if 
this  is  a pretty  thing  when  in  flower  ? I may  say,  yes,  it  is, 
when  well  done,  one  of  the  very  prettiest  plants  that  can 
be  grown.  It  belongs  to  the  D.  densiflorum  section  ; the 
flowers,  however,  are  smaller,  and  the  racemes  are  more 
lax  ; the  flowers  are  creamy-white,  with  a yellow  disc  on 
the  lip,  and  they  have  a grateful  perfume.  ' Its  flowering 
season  is  about  this  time  of  the  year.  Native  of  Burmah. 

— M.  B. 

1451. — Cattleya  Gaskelliana  (Mana).—Yes,  it  is 
a very  richly-coloured  variety.  This  kind  always  flowers 
upon  its  .voung  growth  at  once  ; there  is  nothing  peculiar 
in  that.  Do  not  allow  the  plant  to  remain  in  flower  too 
long.  After  the  flowers  are  removed,  it  the  growth  is  not 
fully  formed,  attend  to  it  carefully  until  this  is  accom- 
plished, and  then  keep  it  cool  and  dry  until  spring,  as  when 
growth  is  made  during  the  winter  months  no  flowers  are 
obtained. — M.  B. 

1452. — Azalea-leaves  turning  brown  (A.  Z.). 
—The  leaves  are  covered  with  thrips.  Lay  the  plants 
down  on  their  sides  and  well  syringe  them  with  strong 
Tobacco-water,  taking  care  that  every  leaf  is  thoroughly 
wetted.  Place  them  in  a partially  shady  situation  out-of- 
doors,  standing  them  on  slates  to  prevent  worms  entering 
the  pots.  Syringe  them  every  afternoon  with  clean  water, 
and  repeat  the  operation  every  afternoon  twice  a week  for 
two  or  three  weeks. 

1453. — Watering  a Myrtle  (M.  ir.).- if  it  is  dry 
every  day  then  it  wants  watering  every  day.  Surely  you 
can  tell  whether  soil  is  dry  or  wet  ? When  you  water  it 
give  it  enough  to  soak  the  whole  of  the  soil  thoroughly, 
and  when  you  observe  it  getting  dry  water  it  again.  You 
may  also  easily  ascertain  when  a plant  is  dry  by  tapping 
the  outside  of  the  p it  with  the  knuckles.  If  a dull  sound 
is  given  off  it  is  wet ; if  a hollow  sound  it  is  dry.  Experi- 
ment on  a very  dry  plant  and  one  just  watered. 

1454. — Draining  seed-pans  (Learner).— It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  drain  seed-pans  without  they  have 
holes  in  the  bottom.  Either  get  some  of  this  kind,  or 
make  a good-sized  hole  in  the  bottom  of  each  one  of  those 
you  have.  Place  over  the  hole  a piece  of  broken  flower- 
pot, hollow  side  downwards,  and  over  this  put  J inch  of 
crocks  broken  to  the  size  of  Peas.  Bricks  will  do,  or  even 
ashes  sifted.  Over  this  put  a layer  of  Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
flaky  leaf-mould,  or  Moss,  and  then  put  on  your  soil. 

1455.  — Perns  (J.  Jones,  Manchester). — You  need  not 
be  so  angry  with  your  friend.  If  he  gathered  these 
specimens  for  you  he  was  probably  as  ignorant  of  their 
names  as  yourself,  and  without  any  handy  reference,  as 
you  have.  You  might  have  got  them  all  named  at  Sale 
without  coming  to  London,  as  there  is  nothing  amongst 
them  but  what  we  have  in  cultivation  ; and  Mr.  Birken- 
head could  have  named  them  all.  In  future  do  not  send 
so  many  at  once.  As  you  send  stamp  the  specimens  are 
returned. — J.  J. 

1450.— Vegetable  Marrows  dying  ofifCilL  V.). 
—The  barge  rainfall  and  want  of  sunshine  have,  no  doubt, 
made  the  large  leaves  of  the  Vegetable  Marrows  soft, 
flaccid,  and  especially  liable  to  mildew  and  blight,  and  the 
blossoms,  no  doubt,  partake  of  the  same  weakly  character 
Keep  the  growth  thin  and  pegged  out,  stopping  the 
leaders  if  running  away  too  fast.  In  a small  degree  the 
male  blossoms  weaken  tbe  plants ; but  their  presence  is 
necessary  to  set  the  fruit  if  you  should  require  seed. 

1457. — Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  (//.  Howell). 
— Yes,  this  plant  does  make  rich,  deep-green  leaves,  and 
they  are  thick  and  leathery  too,  and  persistent.  The 
leaves  sent  to  me  with  marks  and  deformities  upon  them 
prove  to  me  that  you  have  not  long  had  the  plant,  and 
that  it  has  flowered  out  of  its  imported  bulbs  ; and  the 
leaves  sent  ms  were  grown  in  their  native  country,  which 
is  Burmah.  If  you  have  nothing  better  than  the  ones 
sent,  I would  cut  them  all  off  and  burn  them. — M.  B. 

1458. — Improving  heavy  soil  (H.  P.).— Road 
scrapings,  river  sand,  or  a good  dressing  of  old  lime 
rubbish,  or  burnt  clay,  would  greatly  improve  it ; so 
would  leaf-mould.  Sifted  coal-ashes  might  also  be  used 
with  advantage.  If  you  cannot  get  any  of  these  things, 
you  might  light  a fire  in  the  garden  with  wood  and  rubbish, 
and  when  well  alight,  gradually  heap  some  of  the  heavy 
garden  soil  on  it  until  you  get  a large  heap  of  it  burnt. 
This  will  make  excellent  material  for  the  purpose. 

1459. — Camellias  out-of-doors  (C.  D.  0.).— The 
heat  time  to  plant  we  think  would  be  in  June,  just  when 
the  plants  are  commencing  to  make  growth,  or  they 
might,  like  other  shrubs,  be  planted  out  in  September. 
Suitable  plants  can  be  obtained  from  any  good  nursery 
where  hard-wooded  plants  are  grown  ; but  in  buying,  get 
well-hardened  specimens,  not  such  as  have  been  forced  in 
heat  all  their  lives.  An  eastern  aspect  would  not  be  so 
so  suitable  for  them  as  an  western  one,  inasmuch  as  the 
flowers  would  be  more  likely  to  be  out  off  in  spring  in  the 
first-named  position. 

1460. — Cattleya  gigas  ((?.  IF.).— This  is  a magni- 
ficent spike  of  bloom  bearing  six  flowers,  well  and  neatly 
packed.  I have  frequently  received  a single  flower  in  a 
much  larger  box,  and  in  bad  order.  The  flowers,  however 
are  not  very  rich  in  colour,  yet  they  are  very  lar^e ; it 
may  be  considered  a fine  light  variety.  As  you  say,  is  this 
not  worthy  of  note,  especially  as  you  have  only  been 
growing  Orchids  some  18  months,  and  entirely  under  the 
instructions  given  in  Gardening?  Yes,  you  may  take 
credit  for  this  if  you  like,  but  you  must  also  think  I 
attribute  something  to  the  tact  that  your  plant  may  be  a 
free-growing  variety. — M.  B. 

1461. — Arum  Dracunculus  (Snake -plant) 
(A.  D.). — This  plant  produces  large,  deep-chocolate- 
ooloured  flowers ; and  at  a certain  stage  of  their  develop- 
ment a very  disagreeable  odour  is  given  out  by  them. 
The  leaves  are  large,  the  petioles  and  stem  of  a fleshy 
colour,  deeply  and  irregularly  mottled  with  black,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  skin  of  a snake,  hence  its  popular  name  of 
Snake-plant.  It  forms  a handsome  border  plant,  and  does 
best  in  a corner  to  itself  at  the  foot  of  a south  wall, 
planted  in  sand  and  loam.  It  is  a native  of  Southern 
Europe. 

1462. — Insects  on  Peach  and  Pear-trees  (-V- 
Alderson).— The  insect  on  your  Peach-trees  is  one  of  the 
grasshoppers  (Meconema  varium).  It  is  usually  found  on 
Oak-trees.  Unless  they  are  doing  a considerable  amount 
of  mischief  I should  let  them  alone,  as  it  would  hardly  do 
to  use  any  insecticide  before  the  fruit  is  gathered  ; but 
syringing  would  do  some  good,  as  it  would  knock  the 
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insects  off— some  would  probably  not  return,  and  some 
might  be  killed  on  the  ground.  The  insects  on  the  Pear- 
leaves  are  the  Pear  slug-worm,  the  grubs  of  the  Pear 
sawfly  (Selandria  cerati).  Syringing  the  trees  with  soft 
soap  and  Tobacco-water,  or  s >ft  soap  and  water  three  gal- 
lons and  paraffin-oil  one  pint,  or  soot  and  lime-water 
should  kill  the  grubs,  or  the  leaves  may  be  dusted  with 
powdered  lime.  In  the  winter  turn  up  the  soil  to  the 
depth  of  three  inches  or  four  inches  so  as  to  bring  the 
chrysalides  to  the  surface  and  enable  the  birds  to  get  at 
them  and  expose  them  to  the  weather.— G.  S.  S. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respectiny  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand  London,  W.C 
Names  of  plants.— £.  ifarretf  Hamilton.— it  has 
been  stated  many  times  in  Gardening  that  we  do  not 
undertake  to  name  garden  Roses  ; and  the  specimen  sent 
was  a very  poor  one,  and  we  should  say  quite  out  of 

character. J.  6.S. — 1,  Clematis graveolens ; 2,  Veronica 

spioata ; 3,  Form  of  the  preceding ; 4,  Veronica  sub- 
sessilis  ; 5,  Veronica  incana ; 6,  Campanula  rapuuculoides. 

Johyi  Lewis. — 1,  Mock  Orange  (Philadelphus  coro- 

narius) ; 2,  Spiraea  ulmaria. P.  H.  The  specimen 

is  a Filmy  Fern  (Hymenophyllum) ; but  too  much  dried 

up  to  name  accurately. Cyril  ./ones— Common  Henbane 

(Hyosoyamus  niger). L.  A.,  Co.  Tipperary,  Ireland.— 

Eerns : 1,  Nephrolepis  exaltata ; 2,  Adiantum  scutum  • 
3,  Adiantum  cuneatum ; 4,  Pteris  cretioa  albo-lineata ; 
5,  Onyohium  japonioum ; 6,  Adiantum  gracillimum  • 

7,  Pteris  serrulata. P.  H.—l,  Gnaphalium  lanatum’ 

Other  specimen  too  much  dried  up. Revd.  C.  Hand- 

cock.— 1 and  4,  Next  week  ; 2,  Funkia  Sieboldi ; 3,  Funkia 

ovata. Constant  Reader. — Insufficient  specimens. 

R.  Dell.— They  are  Saxifrages  ; but  send  when  in  flower 

H.  Piefd. -Specimens  all  insufficient. P.  K R — 

Erigeron  aurantiaous. A.  G.  Matthew.— Send  when 'in 

flower.-— r.  J. — Common  Henbane  (Hyosoyamus  niger). 
- — P.  S.,  Pi«Win.— Deadly  Nightshade  (Atropa  Bella- 
donna).  Pred  Junkinson. — British  Maiden-hair  Fern 

(Adiantum  Capillus- veneris). C.A.M.—Sedum  Sieboldi. 

Names  of  fruit.— R.  Pield.—We  cannot  name  a 

Gooseberry  from  a single,  small  berry. Scourjield.— 

Apparently  Flemish  Cherry ; but  specimens  were  verv 
indifferent.  ’ 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
t(xfcc  to  foi'wcird  lott6fS  to  coy’t'espondeTitSj  or  ins&rt  qucri&s 
thcct  do  not  contccin  the  ncimQ  and  dddress  of  sender, 

Fi/io.— Send  some  of  the  insects  on  the  Vines,  and  then 

we  can  tell  you  what  to  do. M,  .6.— Mildew.  See  a 

note  on  it  in  this  issue  of  Gardening,  page  325. L. 

Dpon.—ThQ  Pears  are  attacked  with  the  Pear  sluo*! 
There  is  a note  on  it  in  this  issue  of  Gardening,  on  this  pige! 
-- — S.  if.— Put  in  about  an  ounce  of  soft-soap  in  the  quart 

of  water. S.  Forbes.— \ very  poor  form  of  yellow 

Carnation  as  now  seen.  It  might  become  better  under 
good  culture  j but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  worth  the  trouble 

:^e  greenhouse  stages  would  be  better- 

covered  with  Cocoa-nut-ftbre  or  other  similar  material  in 
the  suminer ; but  it  should  be  removed  in  the  autumn. 

“^tter  to  purchase  Chinese  Primulas  now. 

IK.  1 , White. — It  seems  as  if  the  Raspberries  are  growing 
on  poor,  dry  ground.  Is  this  so  ? As  it  would  account  for 
the niistmief  complained  of.  Pleasegive  some  particulars? 
7 — R.  Hyde.— The  leaves  are  affected  with  the  grubs  of 
the  Marguerite  Daisy-fly  (Phytomyza  affinis).  The  best 
tmng  to  do  13  to  constantly  pinch  the  leaves  between  the 
thumb  and  finger  whenever  the  grubs  are  seen  at  work. 

- — J.  Aj— The  seedling  Cloves  were  good,  deep-coloured 
flowers ; but  we  could  not  see  that  they  were  any  im- 

proyementon  the  old  and  excellent  typical  form. Tom 

Wyhe.—We.  know  of  no  book  that  would  give  you  the 
knowledge  required.  The  best  plan  will  be  when  any 
special  information  is  wanted  to  send  a query  or  queries 
IF.— The  Grapes  are  affected  with 
scalding.  See  note  on  it  in  Gardening,  Aug.  2nd 
Gfapes  sene  are  very 
badly  affected  with  “mildew.”  There  is  a note  on  it  in 

this  issue  of  Gardening,  page  325. P.  W —The  article 

in  question  was  advertised  in  Gardening,  July  19th 
— radefiroofc-The  plants  should  fLe  th4 

the  wkl7’  ‘^® 

received.-Ruffts  and  Horticultural 
‘Lond"nT‘s.E  Southwark-street, 


GARDEN  AND  PLANT  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
We  beg  to  announce  another  competition,  when 
prizes  to  the  amount  of  not  less  than  Eiftv 
bruineas  will  be  awarded. 

The  subjects  selected  may  be : Garden  land- 
scapes ; fane  or  picturesque  trees  ; plants,  parti- 
cularly of  hardy  kinds;  Eerns  Roses  ; cut 
flowers,  prettily  arranged  ; our  best  fruits  on 
the  branch  or  branches,  not  in  dishes  ; standard 
vegetables  ; good  flower  and  rock-gardens,  or 
any  other  object  of  special  interest  in  a garden. 

What  to  avoid. — Cut  flowers  or  plants  should 
not  be  arranged  in  vases  with  patterns  on  them. 
Backgrounds  should  be  plain,  so  as  not  to  come 
into  competition  with  the  beautiful  flowers,  and 
thus  introduce  an  element  of  confusion,  which 
13  objectionable.  Figures  of  men  or  women, 
barrovvs,  watering-pots,  rakes,  hoes,  rollers,  and 
other  implements,  iron  railings,  wires,  or  iron 
supports  of  any  kind,  also  labels,  especially  those 
^ removed  wh^en  the 

shouM  *'ke  objects 

should  be  omitted  from  these  photographs.  The 


intention  is  to  show  the  full  beauty  of  the  subject 
taken,  and  this  cannot  be  done  well  when  the 
photographer  is  confused  by  other  considerations. 
Dwarf  flowers  are  ineffective  when  taken  directly 
from  above  ; the  camera  should  be  brought  low 
down  for  such  subjects.  Photographs  should  be 
mounted  singly,  and  not  several  on  a card. 
They  should  not  be  mounted  on  cards  with 
black  backs,  and  the  photographs  should  not  be 
less  in  size  than  3 inches  by  4 inches.  Many  of 
the  photographs  sent  in  for  our  last  competition 
were  much  overcrowded. 

The  following  are  the  rules  to  be  observed  by 
all  competitors  : — 

First. — The  photographs  may  be  of  objects  in  the  pos- 
session of  either  the  sender  or  others  ; but  the  source 
whence  they  are  obtained  must  be  stated,  and  none  sent 
the  copyright  of  which  is  open  to  question.  There  is  no 
linrtt'as  to  number,  and  no  fee  to  pay.  The  Editor  is  to 
have  the  right  of  engraving  and  publishing  any  of  the 
chosen  photographs.  For  engraving,  photographs  are 
preferred  when  printed  on  albumenized  paper. 

Second. — The  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  together 
with  the  name  and  description  of  the  object  shown,  should 
be  plainly  written  in  ink  on  the  back  of  each  photograph. 
This  is  important,  and  should  be  attended  to. 

Third.— All  communications  relating  to  the  competition 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  and  marked  “ Photo- 
graphic Competition.”  All  competitors  wishing  their 
photographs  returned  if  not  suooessful,  must  enclose 
postage  stamps  of  suffloient  value  for  that  purpose. 

List  of  Prizes. 

First  Prize  for  the  best  collec- 1 r.  ^ 
tion  of  garden  photographs / ^®fen  Guineas. 

Second  prize  .. . ...  ...  Four  Guineas. 

Third  prize Three  Guineas. 

For  each  photograph  selected  from  the  non- 
winning lots  a prizeof  half-a-guinea  will  be  given. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  offer  the  following 
special  prizes : — 

Flowering  Plants. — A special  prize  of  five 
guineas  to  the  sender  of  the  best  collection  of 
photographs  of  flowering  plants,  hardy  or  half- 
hardy,  taken  whilst  growing  in  the  open  air.  This 
series  may  include  flowering  shrubs  of  all  sorts. 

Garden  Fruits. — A special  prize  of  five 
guineas  for  the  best  collection  of  photographs 
of  any  of  our  good  garden  fruits  : Grapes, 
Peaches,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Gherries,  &c., 
or  bush-fruits,  to  be  shown  on  the  branches,  not 
in  dishes. 

Standard  Vegetables.— A special  prize  of 
three  guineas  for  the  best  collection  of  photo- 
graphs of  standard  vegetables. 

In  order  to  give  all  readers  ample  time  to 
prepare  good  photographs  the  competition  will 
be  kept  open  until  the  last  Saturday  in  October. 

THE  WATER  FORGET-ME-NOT  (MYOSO- 
TIS  PALUSTRIS)  AS  A GARDEN  PLANT. 
Of  all  the  beautiful  family  of  Forget-me-nots  I 
think  this  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  but  its 
merits  are  hardly  recognised  by  many  because 
of  Its  commonness.  Though  naturally  a water- 
loving  plant,  it  is  amenable  to  and  is  improved 
culture,  and  may  be  made  to  serve 
such  a variety  of  purposes  as  to  render  it  quite 
indispensable.  Myosotis  dissitiflora,  which  is 
the  charm  of  the  garden  in  spring,  is  soon 
affected  by  tlie  warm  days  of  May.  It  is  not  so, 
however,  with  the  kind  from  our  ditches,  which, 
growing  freely  in  any  garden  soil,  comes  into 
bloom  in  May  and  continues  for  many  weeks. 
By  haying  several  colonies  planted  at  different 
times  it  may  be  had  in  bloom  the  whole  season 
through,  for  it  is  accommodating  enough  to  per- 
mit of  being  pulled  to  pieces  and  transplanted  in 
June,  this  last  plantation  giving  a good  autumn 
bloom.  It  is  adapted  to  a variety  of  uses,  but 
associates  particularly  well  with  some  of  the 
light-coloured  Roses.  One  of  the  most 
Simple  and  pleasing  arrangements  I ever 
saw  was  formed  by  a carpet  of  the  Water  Forget- 
me-not  under  a large  group  of  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison  Rose,  the  bushes  being  thinly 
placed.  This  arrangement  was,  if  possible, 
niore  beautiful  than  ever  this  season,  as  the 
vigour  of  the  Forget-me-not  was  partly 
checked  by  the  diminished  richness  of  the 
soil.  Some  would  argue  against  this  dual 
cropping  upon  cultural  considerations,  but 
they  are  those  who  have  not  given  the  system  a 
trial,  and  who  by  digging  between  their  Roses 
destroy  many  of  the  young  fibres  and  content 
themselves  with  the  sight  of  the  bare  ground. 
But  provided  the  ground  has  been  well  prepared, 
the  Rop  roots  run  deep,  and  do  not  contend 
with  those  of  the  Forget-me-not  or  any  like 


plant  that  may  be  converted  to  similar  good 
use.  Such  an  arrangement  can  stand  till  one 
tires  of  it  or  the  ground  needs  refreshing,  when 
it  is  a simple  matter  to  take  away  the  carpet- 
plant  and  top-dress  the  bed  or  border.  In 
Moist,  half-shaded  spots,  fringing  shrubs, 
even  upon  the  heaviest  loam,  this  Forget-me-not 
is  all  that  could  be  desired.  It  has  another 
value,  and  that  is  as  a cut  flower.  Great  bunches 
can  be  frequently  cut,  this  causing  the  plants 
to  send  up  numerous  shoots  which  are  less 
rampant ; in  fact,  hard  cutting  improves  the 
plants,  and  materially  prolongs  the  season  of 
blooming.  Those  who  prefer  in  a cut  state 
single  combinations  of  few  flowers  will  find  this 
Forget-me-not  most  useful.  From  the  group 
previously  alluded  to  of  the  Forget-me-not  and 
Rose,  I once  saw  a large  bowl  filled  with  the  two 
in  association,  and  the  arrangemeni;,  though 
very  simple,  was  beautiful  beyond  description. 
Some  of  the  nurserymen  have  found  out  the 
value  of  this  plant,  as  they  are  now  offering  a 
variety  of  it  called  semperflorens,  which  is  said 
to  be  a still  more  constant  bloomer,  if,  indeed 
that  were  possible.  A. 

POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

1463. — Bumble-foot  in  a fowl.— What  can  I do  to 
cure  bumble-foot  in  a Hamburgh  fowl  ?— G.  P.  C. 

1464. — Chickens  dying.— I am  usually  very  suc- 
cessful in  rearing  chickens  ; but  for  the  last  ten  days  I 
have  been  most  unfortunate.  Out  of  nine  close  on  a month 
old,  four  died,  and  out  of  27,  ten  days  old,  only  five  remain. 
Their  crops  are  full,  and  they  just  sit  and  dose  as  if  they 
were  asleep,  and  die  very  soon.  What  can  be  the  cause, 
and  is  there  anything  I can  give  them  in  the  beginning  to 
stop  the  disease.  I feed  when  young  on  bread-crumbs  and 
h.ard-boiled  eggs,  and  then  on  Rice  and  Oat  and  Indian- 
meal.  They  have  always  thriven  well  on  this  food  formerly. 
— X.  B. 


BIRDS. 

QUERIES. 

1465. — Young  doves  dying.— I have  a pair  of 
doves,  and  they  have  had  young  ones  ; but  I have  lost 
some  of  them.  They  were  fed  on  Barley  and  Hemp-seed 

I found  them  dead  with  a seed  in  their  mouth.  They  have 
a wired  place  to  live  in.  Would  Rice  be  a better  food  for 
them;  if  not,  what  then  should  I give  them? — Spring- 
field. 

1466. — Treatment  of  a grey  parrot.— I have  a 
grey  parrot  about  two  and  a-half  years  old  who  is  a great 
pet  and  much  attached  to  me.  He  has  been  for  a lono* 
time  moulting,  and  although  in  good  health  (apparentljO 
13  not  growing  his  feathers  again.  Some  time  ago  he  was 
troubled  with  worms ; they  have  disappeared,  but  his 
plumage  has  not  improved.  Can  anyone  kindly  suggest 
anything  which  might  have  the  desired  effect  ?— R.  E. 

1467.  —Book  about  birds.— Would  someone  ac- 
q^uainted  with  the  work,  inform  me  if  “Canaries  and 
Cage  Birds”  (published  by  Cassell  and  Co.),  edited  by 
Messrs.  W.  A.  Blakston,  W.  Swaysland,  and  A.  F.  Wiener 
is  a useful  book  for  anyone  keeping  such  birds  ? I do  not 
mind  paying  for  a book  which  treats  of  their  management 

in  health  and  sickness,  even  if  it  is  rather  expensive 

WiNGHAM. 

REPLIES. 


1341  —Pood  forl'a  jay.— You  may  give  this  bird  all 
table  scraps,  raw  beef  or  mutton,  coarse  Oatmeal  mixed 
\nth  a little  water,  acorns,  fruit,  worms,  mice,  fro»'s  or 
insects  ; few  things  come  amiss  to  it.— A.  G.  Butler?  ’ 

1344. — Pood  for  blackbirds.— I have 
kept  a good  many  blackbirds,  and  have  tried 
various  kinds  of  food  for  them.  At  present  I 
have  two  cock  birds,  one  of  which  I caught 
three  years  and  a half  ago.  It  is  in  perfect 
health,  and  sings  about  five  months  in  the  year. 
I find  that  coarse  Oatmeal  two  parts.  Pea-meal 
one  part,  stale  bread-crumbs  one  part,  and  a 
few  grocers’  Currants,  mixed  into  a crumb-paste, 
and  a few  earth-worms— good-sized  ones — suit 
it  better  than  anything  else. — A.  G.  Butler. 

1345. — Rearing  young  larks.— I have 
taken  these  when  only  six  days  old  and  reared 
them  successfully,  but  if  taken  so  young  they 
rnust  be  kept  in  the  nest,  and  covered  up  with  a 
piece  of  flannel  after  feeding.  As  soon  as  they 
leave  the  nest  they  must  be  supplied  v/'ith  a 
fresh  turf.  Keep  them  in  a cage  with  a canvas 
roof,  as  young  larks  are  very  active  and  can  take 
surprising  leaps,  and  violent  blows  upon  the 
head  are  apt  to  produce  tumours,  which  are 
eventually  fatal.  The  best  food  for  successfully 
rearing  skylarks  is  a mixture  of  ants’  eggs,  pre- 
served yolk  of  egg,  Abrahams’  food,  and  stale 
bread-crumbs,  in  equal  parts,  mixed  into  a moist 
paste,  and  not  left  long  enough  to  become  sour. 
If  you  are  busy,  and  unable  to  feed  the  birds 
more  than  once  in  two  hours,  give  them  a 
thoroughly  good  meal  then  ; but  little  and  often 
is  more  natural,  and  therefore  better  for  them. 
The  first  meal  should  not  be  later  than  6 a.m.  ; 
I have  jumped  out  of  bed  to  feed  my  baby-birds 
at  5 aim, — A>  G.  Butler, 
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SAVES  MORE  THAN  TWICE  ITS  COST 
|N  LABOUR.  NO  SMELL. 

One  application  will  keep  the  Walks  and  Drives  clear  of  Weeds 
for  at  least  eighteen  months, 

Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Crystal  Palace,  says “ We  were  so  satis* 
tied  with  your  composition  and  its  price  that  we  have  used  it 
absolutely.  I have  every  confidence  in  recommending  it." 

Mr.  R.  IrwinLtnch, Curator,  BotanicGardens, Cambridge, 
says There  can  be  no  question  wii,h  regards  to  its  efficacy." 
Prices:—  In  X and  2-Gal.  Tins,  2s.  per  Gal.  (tins  included);  in 
5-Gal.  Dnmia,  Is.  6d.  per  Gal. : 10  and  15-Gal.  Drums,  Is.  4d. 
per  Gal.  Special  quotations  for  larger  quantities.  Carriage 
Paid  on  10  Gal.  and  upwards. 

Used  in  the  proportion  Gallon  to  25  Gallons  of  Water. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  NURSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN. 
To  prevent  disappointment  insist  upon  having 
the  “ACME.” 

SOLE  PROPRIETORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS— 
The  AGRI  - HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL 
COMPANY,  Tunbridge,  KENT;  and  Carlton 
Street,  Bolton,  LANCASHIRE. 

LONDON  WHOLESALE  AGENTS:  Messrs,  CoRRY 
Soper,  Fowler,  &Co.,  Finstmry-street,  and  Hooper  & Co., 
I.im,,  Covent-garden.  May  also  be  had  of  Messrs.  Barr  & 
Son,  12,  King-street,  Covent-garden;  Barclay  & Sons, 
Limd.,  95,  Farringdon-street;  JAS.  Veitch  & Sons,  Royal 
Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  and  others. 

Anenta  in  Ireland— VI.  Drummond  & Sons,  58,  Dawson- 
street,  Dublin;  Walter  Carson  & Sons,  21,  Bachelor's- 
walk,  Dublin j Alex.  Dickson  & Sons,  55,  Royal-avenue, 
Belfast;  McKenzie  & Sons,  Limited,  Agricultural  House, 
Camden  Quay,  Cork. 

BAMBOOS 

As  Flower-supports  for  Garden  and  Greenhouse  are  unequalled. 


ft.  in.  ■ ■ Per  100. 

1 11  long  by} to  § thick,  2s. 

3 10  „ I to  I „ 3s.  6d. 

3 10  ,,  about!  ,,  7s. 

5 0 .1  I »•  20s. 

6 0 „ ito|  23s. 


ft.  in.  Per  100. 

6 0 long,  about  5 thick,  28s. 

6 6 „ „ I n 35s. 

7 0 „ } to  I „ 24s. 

Bamboo  Poles,  about  17  ft. 

long,  suitable  for  punt  poles, 
&c.,  &c.,  &c.,30s.  per  doz. 
SPECIAIj  offer. — My  popular  5s.  Bundle,  con- 
taining 150  Bamboos,  assorted  lengths,  from  1 ft.  11  in.  to  7 ft. 
Price  List  on  application.  Correspondence  invited. 

TERMS : STRICTLY  CASH  WITH  ORDER. 

A.  EVAN  DAVIES, 

S8,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  London. 


GrXS.SXSZa’JEXOXTSSESS. 

AMATEUR  SPAN-ROOF,  complete  with 

ventilators,  stages,  glass,  &c.,  can  be  screwed  together 
with  ease  in  a hour  by  any  handy  man;  7 by  5 ft.,  b5s.; 
9 by  6 ft.,  £4 ; 12  by  8 ft.,  £6 ; 15  by  10  ft.,  £8  8s  ; lean-to’s 
from  46s.;  our  span-roof  forcing-house,  30  by  32  ft.,  £15; 
strong  garden  lights,  glazed  and  painted,  3 by  4 ft,,  6s. ; 6 by 
4 ft.,  8s.  6d.  each,  packed  and  put  on  rail.  For  illustrations 
and  prices  of  other  sizes  send  for  Price  List.  Estimates  free. 
SHEPHERD  & SON,  The  West  London  Horticultural  Work?, 
3',  Davisville-road,  Shepherd’s-bush,  London,  W. 

"patent  mechanical  FUMIGATOR. 

For  fumigating 
Greenhouses,  Conser- 
vatories, &c.  An  in- 
fallible destroyer  of 
all  insects  by  means 
of  Tobacco  - smoke. 
Certain  in  its  results. 
The  largest  green- 
house can  be  filled 
with  Tobacco -smoke 
to  any  degree  of  den- 
sity in  a few  minutes. 
No  gardener  should 
be  without  the  Me- 
chanical Fumigator,  a 
decided  improvement 
on  the  present  unsat- 
isfactory method,  and 
a great  saving  of  Plants,  Time,  and  Money.  Tobacco- 
paper,  best  quality,  Is.  per  lb.  Price  Lists  on  application. 

J.  COCHRANE,  Manufacturer,  Leith. 


Clive’s  Patent  Seed  and  Fruit  Protector. 


An  Imitation  Bird  of  Prey  to  suspend  over  a garden.  Its  out- 
stretched wings  measure  nearly  3 feet.  A certain  protection 
against  the  ravages  of  Birds  and  Vermin.  One  sent  free  bj 
Parcel  Post  for  3s. ; three  for  7s.  6d.— INGALL  PARSONS 
CLIVE  & CO..  William-street  Nor*^h.  Birmineham 

•pANNED  NETTING  for  preserving  fruit- 

d-  trees,  flower-beds,  &c.,  from  frost  and  blight ; 35  square 
yards  for  is.  Sent  any  width ; carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over 
5s.  I do  rwt  require  payment  till  you  have  received  aud 
approved  of  the  Netting.  Note  the  address.— HY.  JOHN 
GASSON,  Fish  Merchant,  Rye. 

pENTS  ! TENTS  ! ! TENTS  ! ! !— I have  just 

J-  received  large  consignment,  suitable  for  cricket,  gardens, 
or  camping  out;  with  poles,  pegs,  and  lines,  complete  for  16s. 
to  20s.  each.  They  are  40  feet  in  circumference,  and  can  be 
sent  on  approval.  Carriage  paid.— H.  J.  GASSON,  Govern- 
ment Contractor,  High  street.  Rye. 


Second  Edition.  Now  ready  1832  pp.J,  with  over  1400  Illuatra- 
tions,  medium  8vo.  15a. ; post  free.  15a,  6d. 

THE 

ENGLISH  FLOWER 
GARDEN. 

STYLE,  POSITION,  AND  ARRANGEMENT. 

Followed  by  a Description  of  all  the  Best  Plants  for  it,  their 
Culture  and  Arrangement. 


SOME  OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Saturday  Rtvitw* 

The  best  of  all  modem  works  on  the  subject.  . . . The 
improved  taste  now  visible  in  most  gardens  is,  to  a great 
ex^^ent,  attributable  to  the  admirable  treatise  which  forms  the 
first  portion  of  this  book.  . . . The  more  it  is  consulted,  the 
more  is  its  value  apparent." 

Court  Journal. 

“ This  work  is  the  finest  and  most  complete  of  its  kind  that 
has  appeared  in  the  English  language." 

Daily  Telegraph. 

“ All  right-minded  people  will  follow  him  in  his  condemna- 
tion of  stucco  adjuncts  to  the  flower  garden,  and  the  abomina- 
tion of  many  kindred  heresies.  The  main  portion  of  the  work, 
that  devoted  to  a lexico-graphical  arrangement  of  all  the 
plants  suited  for  outdoor  cultivaiion,  is  admirable,  and  the 
engravings  are  as  good  as  they  can  be." 

Field. 

“This  comprthensivebook  will,  of  course,  be  of  most  utility 
f o persons  who  have  large  gardens ; but  those  lovers  of  garden- 
ing who  have  more  restricted  opportunities  to  profit  by  it,  will 
also  find  it  interesting  and  valuable." 

The  Guardian. 

“Rather  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  ago  a gorgeous 
stranger  appeared  in  our  gardens,  and  was  regarded  with  as 
great  surprise  and  adnwration  as  some  scarlet  warrior  by  the 
lads  and  lasses  of  his  native  village,  to  which  he  comes  on 
furlough.  Our  English  Flora,  startled  in  her  sweet  simplicity 
and  fascinated  by  his  splendid  presence,  forgot  her  engagement 
to  that  which  may  be  caUed  the  natural  system,  and  transferred 
her  affections  to  this  gaudy  suitor,  who  called  himself 
' Bedding-out.’  liike  the  fair  Imogene,  w'hon  the  Baron,  all 
covered  with  jewels  and  gold,  arrived  at  her  front  door,  she 
became  ‘untrue  to  her  vows.’  She  exchanged  her  graceful 
undulations  and  curves,  her  green  alleys  and  cool  grots,  her 
walks  amid  the  shrubberies  in  which  she  roved  in  maiden 
meditation,  and  heard  the  mellow  ouzel  fluting  in  the  Elm, 
for  treeless  squares  of  sward,  as  flat  as  the  spirit  level  and  the 
garden  roller  could  make  them.  On  these  were  cut  all  thefigures 
in  Euclid,  with  an  assortment  of  stars,  crowms  Maltese  crosses, 
serpents,  tadpoles,  and  nameless  enormities,  to  be  coloured 
when  thesummercame  with  Verbenasand  Calceolarias  (purple 
and  gold,  like  the  cohorts  of  the  Assyrian),  scarlet  Geranium, 
and  white  Alyssum.  The  dining  room  carpet  was  to  be  re- 
produced on  the  lawn ; the  landscape  gardener  was  to  learn 
his  art  from  the  kaleidoscope.  Flowering  trees  and  shrubs, 
Laburnums,  Lilacs,  Syringas,  Almonds,  Roses,  Berberis, 
Laurustinus,  went  down  by  the  hundreds  (alas  I the  hand 
which  writes  this  paper  grasped  the  axe  and  saw),  and  grand 
clumps  of  flowers,  denounced  as  coarse  and  dingy  in  com- 
parison with  these  new  importations,  were  dug  up  and 
destroyed.  Now  we  were  to  have  three  months  of  dazzling 
coruscations,  and,  when  the  frost  came,  a shabby,  flowerless 
exposition  of  flabby  leaves,  and  then  beds  bare  and  brown.  The 
Catherine  wheels  and  other  fireworks  collapsed  into  charred 
wood  and  tinder.  Even  this  brief  period  of  efflorescence  was 
liable  to  curtailment.  Happily,  and  a/>ronos  of  Imogene  and 
midnight,  a change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  this  dream.  When 
this  new  system  of  floral  development  seemed  to  have  obtained 
a papal  supremacy,  and  when  every  garden  which  was  not 
'bedded  out’  was  regarded  as  'mean  and  poky,’  when  even 
cottagers  had  expelled  their  Gillyflowers,  their  Ladslove,  and 
Michaelmas  Daisies  to  make  room  for  a few  of  these  gay 
novelties,  bought  or  begged  from  *he  gardener  at  the  hall; 
when  the  marriage  between  Flora  and  the  Baron  was  cele- 
brated with  universal  joy,  and  the  ‘tables  they  groaned  with 
the  weight  of  the  feast,  and  the  bell  of  the  castle  struck  one, 
then  appeared  the  Nemesis  of  retribution,  the  ghost  of  Alonzo 
—Alonzo  by  William  Robinson,  accompanied  by  an  escort  of 
avenging  spectres.  His  book,  as  a guide  and  reference,  must 
be  welcomed  with  its  beautiful  and  truthful  illustrations,  the 
most  important  and  instructive  addition  which  has  been  made 
for  many  years  to  the  florist's  library." 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SELECTING  THE  FLOWER-BUDS. 
From  now  onwards  for  the  next  six  weeks  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  critical  time  of  all  to  the 
grower  of  Chrysanthemums  for  the  production 
of  large  exhibition  blooms.  Even  to  the  expe- 
rienced cultivator  this  is  so,  but  to  the  learner 
It  will  be  extremely  puzzling,  because  the  proper 
selection  of  buds  which  will  later  on  produce 
the  finest  blooms  just  at  the  time  they  are 
wanted  is  the  all-important  point.  If  the  buds 
®®^®<=ted  at  the  right  time  and  of  the 
right  kind,  it  is  useless  to  expect  flowers  of  the 
class  required  either  to  win  prizes  or  make  a 
good  home  display.  There  are  certain  buds  to 
be  selected  for  the  production  of  the  blooms 
described,  and  to  obtain  them  is  our  object. 
Ihere  are  certain  orthodox  terms  used  that  may 
appear  strange,  and  which,  if  not  explained, 
may  prove  misleading. 

Taking  ” the  buds  is  a term  used  at  this 
stage  of  growth.  Some  persons  may  think  it 
means  pinching  off  the  flower-buds,  but  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  It  is  the  removing  of  the 
growths  which  form  around  the  flower-bud. 
When  a bud  is  being  formed  a temporary  check 
takes  place  in  the  growth  of  the  plant  through 
the  formation  of  this  flower-bud.  The  result  is 
that  from  each  node  below  the  point  where  the 

by  the 

time  that  the  bud  is  formed  and  can  be  plainly 
seen  the  growths  will  be  from  half  an  inch  to 
^ inches  long,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
plant  and  the  variety.  The  growths  are  re- 
moved, thus  throwing  the  whole  strength  of  the 
plant  into  the  development  of  the  flower-bud  • 

AnnVlf IS  meant  by  “taking”  the  buds. 
Another  term  is  that  of  “letting  them  go.” 
phrase  used  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  buds  formed  will  be  too  early.  “ Letting 
pinching  out  the  buds  and 
to  extend,  waiting  for  the 
^ stage. 

from  commence  to  spring 

irom  the  nodes  below  the  seat  of  the  bud  the 
experienced  cultivator  knows  that  a flower-bud 
IS  bemg  formed  If  he  decides  to  “take”  th/s 
onektiL'To  his  plans  accordingly.  Before 
cMlk  B ^ whether  this  parti- 

whether 'll,*®  moment,  or 

kind  IS  unsuitable  for  this  especial 

Ct.vr®r"^"  will  give  the  best  flowers  from 
yarietv^f^t  those  of  another 

a nresLttw“fl^  ‘^®  develop 

* *^>®  For  example,  ^ 

week ° u 

develon  ^ require  as  much  time  to 

Englaifd  ^ Queen  of 

between  t ^®  '^^e  diflference 

therud,  '^ben  and  when  not  to  take 

failu^^knTr“!u'‘®®  mu®""  *be  one  hand  or  utter 
Imonlf  f R^®  ^bere  is  a special  tendency 

sS®  anH^®  ^ ® buds  at  a very  early 

^ '^bj°b  may  later  on  be  a source  of 
result^Tt'he  bud-formation  is  the 

durlg  thn  hot  weather  experienced 

S stSe  of  while  the  back- 

have  sime  l^'be  plants  early  in  the  season  may 
Xnts  fn  } ibe  early  attempt  of  the 
plants  to  set  their  flower-buds ; at  Ly  rate. 


there  is  a decided  tendency  in  the  plants  to  form 
early  bulbs  which  will  need  prompt  attention 
in  their  selection  or  removal  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  safest,  course  to  practise  this  season  will  be 
for  those  persons  who  have  a large  number  of 
plants  to  try  them  on  two  methods — early  and 
late  bud-selection.  In  selecting  the  buds  to 
obtain  the  best  results,  the  locality  of  the  culti- 
vator must  be  taken  into  consideration,  as 
there  is  considerable  difierence  between  the 
northern  and  southern  counties  of  England.  The 
former  are  more  favoured  than  the  latter  in  the 
selecting  of  their  buds,  as  the  plants  as  a rule 
make  their  growths  in  a manner  more  suited  for 
the  formation  of  flower-buds  at  the  correct 
time.  Growers  in  the  southern  counties  have 
much  more  difficulty  in  obtaining  perfect  blooms 
than  those  growers  residing  further  north.  Of 
course,  there  is  a limit  to  this  again,  because  if 
too  far  north  the  seasons,  being  later,  do  not 
admit  of  the  plants  showing  certain  phases  of 
growth  at  a desirable  time  to  admit  of  the  culti- 
vator competing  with  southern  growers  on  the 
same  terms. 


Chrysanthemums.  — Salt 

would  be  very  beneficial  if  the  soil  is  light ; but  use  it  very 
carefully,  as  in  excess  it  is  a plant  poison.  A tablespoon- 
ful of  salt  to  a gallon  of  water  is  as  much  as  should  be 
used.  On  heavy  soils  I do  not  recommend  it,  as  the 
worms  do  not  like  it,  and  leave ; then  the  draina<^e 
becomes  defective.— J.  G.  O.  ° 


1358.— Wintering  Salvias.— A green- 
house is  the  best  place  to  winter  Salvias  in.  They 
are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  put  in  either 
in  August  or  September.  They  form  roots  as 
freely  as  Verbenas  and  things  of  that  character. 
They  would  do  very  well,  I should  think,  in  the 
window  of  a dwelling-house  during  winter,  as 
they  are  not  quite  hardy  out-of-doors.  S.  patens 
is  a tuberous-rooted  variety,  and  has  handsome 
bright-blue  flowers.  If  the  stems  are  cut  down 
and  some  dry  litter  or  Cocoa-fibre  placed  over 
the  crowns  late  in  autumn,  they  will  sometimes 
pass  safely  through  the  winter  ; but  it  is  safer 
to  dig  up  the  roots  and  pot  them.  Keeping 
them  moderately  cool  and  dry  during  winter  is 
the  best  treatment.  When  they  sprout  in  the 
spring  take  the  cuttings  off  as  if  they  were 
Dahlias. — J.  D.  E. 

1355.— Hyacinth  bulbs.— The  side  bulbs 

should  be  removed,  and  if  they  are  planted  out 
on  soil  of  a sandy  nature,  loose  and  open,  they 
will  in  three  years  grow  into  good  flowering 
bulbs.  Plant  them  3 inches  or  4 inches  deep 
into  the  ground  ; and  a little  sand  should  be 
placed  in  contact  with  each  bulb.  Cow-manure 
is  excellent  for  Hyacinths,  and  may  be  used 
freely.  The  ground  cannot  be  too  sandy.  The 
bulbs  should  be  lifted  annually,  and  be  replanted 
each  year  early  in  October.  They  are  usually  ready 
out  of  the  ground  in  July,  but  they 
^ould  not  be  taken  up  until  the  leaves  decay. 
Dry  the  bulbs  in  an  airy  room,  not  in  the 
blazing  sun. — J.  D.  E. 

<<  of  Marguerites. — 

G.  B.  must  be  guided  by  the  condition  of  his 
Marguerites  as  to  whether  they  need  cutting 
down  or  not,  for  when  planted  in  good  soil  they 
usually  continue  to  flower  all  through  the 
season,  so  that  cutting  out  the  dead  portions 
would  be  more  useful  than  cutting  down;  but  in 
pots,  especially  small  ones,  such  as  are  in 
demand  for  decorations,  the  plants  are  bene- 


I fited  by  being  cut  down  after  the  flush  of  bloom 
is  over,  repotted,  and  after  a brief  rest  they  will 
bloom  beautifully  in  the  autumn.  As  regards 
their  hardiness  it  all  depends  on  locality,  for 
here  on  the  south  coast  they  grow  freely 
enough  and  withstand  some  winters ; but  I could 
not  advise  their  being  left  out,  as  a plant  that 
will  not  be  safe  in  any  winter  we  are  likely  to 
get  is  better  put  under  cover,  and  these  Mar- 
guerites grow  so  quickly  that  it  is  better  to  pro- 
pagate a good  lot  of  young  plants  at  this  time  of 
year  and  keep  them  in  cold  houses  or  frames 
until  spring  comes  round  again. — J.  G.,  Hants. 

1435,— Creepers  for  a verandah.— 

You  will  find  a difficulty  in  getting  anything  to 
grow  in  a satisfactory  manner  in  such  a position 
for  the  want  of  light.  You  may  perhaps  do 
something  with  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  if  you 
select  rather  low-growing  subjects.  Seeing  that 
the  aspect  is  north,  you  cannot  have  any  better 
than  green  Ivy.  For  the  other  part  of  the 
house  you  may  plant  such  Roses  as  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  and  Aim^e  Vibert. — 
J.  0.  0. 

1333.  — Wintering  Hollyhocks.— Seed- 
ling Hollyhocks  should  never  be  inside  a green- 
house ; moreover,  it  is  too  early  to  say  that  the 
plants  are  not  large  enough  to  plant  out  this 
summer.  Seedling  plants  that  have  made  three 
or  four  leaves  by  the  end  of  July,  would,  if 
planted  out  in  rich  soil,  grow  into  plants  large 
enough  to  pass  through  the  winter  safely  out-of- 
doors,  and  they  would  also  flower  freely  and 
give  satisfaction  next  year.  Being  a gross  feed- 
ing plant,  prepare  rich  deep  soil  for  them,  and 
allow  4 feet  between  the  rows  and  3 feet  from 
plant  to  plant. — J.  D.  E. 

Varieties  of  Coreopsis.- The  old  Core- 
opsis, or  Calliopsis  tinctoria,  has  long  held  a 
foremost  position  among  hardy  annuals,  and  it 
well  retains  this  place,  being  showy  and  excel- 
lent for  cutting  from.  There  are,  however,  other 
kinds  that  are  equally  worthy  of  general  culti- 
vation, but  that  do  not  seem  to  be  much  grown. 
Among  these  atro-sanguinea  and  coronata  are 
conspicuous,  the  former  for  its  richly-coloured 
bloom,  the  latter  for  the  duration  of  its  bloom- 
ing period.  C.  atro-sanguinea  has  an  extremely 
fine  appearance  grown  in  a mass.  With  me  it 
shows  some  variation,  the  majority  of  the  flowers 
being  blood-red,  whilst  others  are  edged  with 
rich  yellow.  This  kind  is  of  a rather  more  com- 
pact growth  than  C.  tinctoria,  and  certainly 
produces  a finer  effect.  0.  coronata  has  bright- 
yellow,  well-formed  blooms,  is  more  dwarf  in 
habit  than  the  preceding,  and  with  good  culture 
will  remain  in  bloom  for  two  or  three  months. 
There  is  one  way  of  growing  these  varieties  of 
Coreopsis  that  may  be  practised  where  a tall 
growth  is  not  desired.  They  may  be  topped 
back  in  the  same  way  as  other  plants  and  with 
the  same  results.  In  the  back  row  of  small 
borders  they,  however,  look  very  well  growing 
naturally. — B. 

1350.— Growing  loe-plants.  — These  should  be 
treated  as  half-hardy  annuals.  Sow  the  seeds  over  hot- 
beds in  March.  Prick  the  plants  out  in  boxes  with  the 
Asters  and  Stocks.  Plant  out  in  May  on  rich  soil,  and  the 
plants  will  grow  vigorously  in  the  open  air.— J.  D.  E. 
u pestroying  a wasps’  nest.— Take  a pint 
bottle  full  of  paraffin-oil  and  pour  it  into  the  hole  when 
the  wasps  are  at  home  after  dark  at  night,  leave  the  bottle 
bottom  upwards  in  the  hole,  and  place  a turf  over  it.  The 
wasps  will  all  be  dead  in  the  morning,  as  may  bg  easily 
ascertained  by  digging  into  them.— J,  D.  E. 
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THE  OOMINQ  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  August 
\Qth  to  August  2'^rd. 

Pat  in  cuttings  of  Hollyhocks,  selecting  the  half-ripe 
side  shoots  which  spring  from  the  main  stems,  cutting 
them  into  lengths  of  about  3 inches,  having  a bud  within 
half  an  inch  or  so  of  the  upper  end.  The  leaf  is  cut  off, 
leaving  a small  piece  of  the  leaf-stalk  to  protect  the  bud. 
The  cuttings  are  inserted  as  made — one  variety  at  a time — 
in  a prepared  bed  in  a cold  frame  in  rows  by  thrusting  the 
end  of  the  cutting  into  the  soil.  I generally  find  roots 
will  form  on  the  majority  of  the  cuttings  in  about  three 
weeks  or  a month  at  the  outside.  The  young  plants  are 
then  potted  up  and  wintered  in  cold  pits  or  frames.  Put 
in  a batch  of  Hydrangea  cuttings  in  single  pots  in  close 
frames.  They  will  make  very  useful  decorative  plants 
next  spring,  each  plant  carrying  a large  head  of  blossoms. 
Tuberoses  of  the  American  Pearl  variety  potted  in 
February  are  coming  into  bloom  without  forcing.  I 
ca,nnot  understand  how  anybody  can  have  any  difficulty 
with  these  if  the  bulbs,  when  received,  were  in  a sound 
condition,  and  were  potted  early  in  good  soil  of  a rather 
light  character,  and  not  watered  much  till  roots  were 
forming.  Put  in  cuttings  of  Fuchsias  to  raise  plants  for 
early  blooming.  These  plants  will  not  be  dried  off  in 
winter,  but  will  be  kept  growing  on  slowly  near  the  glass. 
Fuchsias  are  not  so  well  done  as  they  used  to  be.  Growers 
of  exhibition  Fuchsias  in  the  past  would  take  these 
summer-struck  cuttings  and  grow  them  into  large  plants 
for  the  July  shows  the  following  year,  and  there  was  a 
freshness  about  these  young  plants  that  is  absent  from  the 
old  plants  commonly  shown  now.  Divided  and  repotted  a 
lot  of  alpine  Auriculas,  of  which  more  stock  is  required. 
They  are  placed  on  a bed  of  coal-ashes  in  the  shade  of  a 
wall.  Sowed  seeds  of  Delphiniums  justgathered.  This  is  the 
easiest  way  of  working  up  a stock  of  these,  and  there  is  no 
long  waiting  time  for  the  young  plants  to  flower  if  planted 
out  thinly  in  a nursery-bed.  Potted  Strawberry-runners  for 
forcing  ; also  layered  more  plants  of  late  sorts,  especially 
the  old  Elton  Pine,  for  making  new  beds.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  plenty  of  good  mid-season  Straw- 
berries ; but  really  good,  late  kinds  are  still  scarce,  and  I 
do  not  think  anything  will  yet  beat  the  old  Elton  Pine. 
It  comes  in  very  useful  planted  on  the  north  side  of  a wall. 
Tomatoes  under  glass  are  ripening  fast  now,  and  as  the 
bottoms  of  the  plants  are  lightened  of  their  load,  new 
growths  are  springing  out.  These,  or  rather  the  best  of 
them,  will  be  trained  up  to  the  main-stems  to  produce  a 
second  crop,  which,  I have  no  doubt,  they  will  do,  as  the 
plants  are  clean  and  health}'.  I notice  in  several  places 
lately  the  Tomatoes  are  cracking,  whilst  I have  not  had 
the  least  signs  of  this  at  present.  Cracking  arises  from 
the  plants  having  had  too  much  water,  following  upon  a 
period  of  drought,  and  possibly  also  too  little  ventilation, 
especially  at  night.  Put  in  cuttings  of  Escallonia  macran- 
tha  under  ahandlight.  This  is  a beautiful  wall  plant  just 
coming  into  blossom.  Cuttings  of  the  ends  of  the  young 
shoots  strike  readily,  or  the  plants  may  easily  be  propa- 
gated by  layering.  Planted  a batch  of  cuttings  of 
Alyssum  saxatile  compactum  under  a north  wall.  This  is 
a very  beautiful  spring-flowering  plant  for  dry,  hot  spots, 
where  other  plants  will  not  thrive.  It  is  also  easily  raised 
from  seeds.  I notice  hundreds  of  self-sown  plants  are 
springing  up  round  the  old  plants  in  the  borders  where 
the  seeds  had  fallen  as  they  ripened.  Sowed  winter 
Onions  and  Spinach.  The  last  named  generally  comes 
after  early  Potatoes  without  any  further  cultivation.  I 
find  this  is  a better  way  of  dealing  with  this  than  sowing 
on  freshly  manured  ground,  especially  if  the  autumn  and 
winter  should  be  mild  and  damp.  Gathered  and  prepared 
manure  for  Mushroom-beds,  shaking  it  well  to  pieces, 
and  throwing  it  into  a long  ridge-shaped  heap.  Shall 
turn  and  intermix  it  two  or  three  times  during  the  next 
ten  days  or  so.  Removed  laterals  from  late  Peaches  under 
glass.  Trees  are  growing  vigorously  ; almost  too  much  so, 
in  fact.  Must  lift  the  roots  in  autumn  ; the  trees  are 
young.  Regulated  climbers  in  conservatory.  The  Tac- 
sonias  were  making  lots  of  wood,  and  required  thinning. 
Pruned  back  Heliotrope  on  back  wall  of  one  of  the  plant 
houses  to  induce  a new  growth  to  break  out  for  flowering 
in  winter. 


Stove 

Medinellas.— Though  these  plants  ultimately  attain 
a large  size,  amateurs  who  have  a moderately-warm  stove 
need  not  hesitate  aboutgrowing  them,  for  they  will  flower  in 
a comparatively  small  state  almost  as  well  as  when  large. 
And  as  Medinellas  are  easily  propagated,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  strike  a plant  or  two  each  year  to  take  the  place 
of  the  larger  ones  that  can  be  dispensed  with.  All  the 
Medinellas  require  a maximum  of  light,  with  a somewhat 
drier  atmosphere  than  many  stove  plants,  especially  in 
the  latter  part  of  summer,  when  the  object  is  rather  to  get 
the  wood  well  ripened  than  to  aim  at  further  extension  of 
the  shoots.  Do  not  shade  any  more  than  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  leaves  being  injured,  and  cease  syringingshortly, 
giving  a little  more  air  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 
M.  magnifica,  M.  amabilis,  and  M.  Sieboldi  are  the  three 
best  kinds  ; the  second  mentioned  differs  little  from  M. 
magnifica,  except  that  the  flowers  are  erect,  whereas 
those  of  M.  magnifica  are  pendulous. 

Impatlens  Sultani  and  I.  Hawkeri.— The 
flowers  of  these  Balsams  are  amongst  the  most  brilliant  in 
colour  of  those  of  all  stove  plants.  They  are  quick 
growers,  and,  in  most  cases,  it  is  better  to  propagate 
young  stock  frequently,  rather  than  retain  the  plants 
until  they  get  large,  especially  as  thej'  will  flower  whilst 
quite  small.  The  best  way  is  to  keep  a few  moderate- 
sized examples  through  the  winter,  and  to  strike  some 
young  ones  now,  that  will  be  ready  in  spring  to  take  their 
place.  The  leading  shoots,  consisting  of  about  three 
joints,  make  the  best  cuttings;  remove  the  leaf  at  the 
lowest  joint,  and  trim  the  base  evenly  with  a keen-edged 
knife.  A blunt  blade  is  not  fit  to  make  cuttings  of  any 
kind  with,  as  it  bruises  rather  than  cuts  ; and  iu  the  case 
of  plants  like  these  Impatiens,  which  have  exceptionally 
soft,  watery  shoots,  it  is  essential  that  the  base  of  the  cut- 
tings should  not  be  bruised  in  the  least.  If  this  occurs 
they  are  almost  certain  to  rot.  Put  them  singly  in  small 
pots  filled  with  sand  : there  is  no  necessity  to  give  them 
hottoni-heat  if  a temperature  of  70  degs.  can  be  kept  up. 
Govcr  with  propagating-glasses,  but  do  not  use  more  water 


than  is  requisite  to  keep  the  sand  moist,  or  the  cuttings  will 
be  likely  to  rot.  In  three  or  four  weeks  they  should  be 
sufficiently  rooted  to  admit  of  their  being  potted.  Three- 
inch  or  4-inch  pots  will  be  large  enough  for  the  strongest 
of  these  eummer-struck  plants.  Let  them  have  all  the 
light  possible  during  the  autumn,  and  keep  them  drier 
through  the  winter  than  things  that  are  less  soft  in  tex- 
ture require  to  be. 

Impatiens  Jerdoniae.  — This  beautiful  small- 
growing plant  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  an 
epiphyte  than  of  species  that  have  their  roots  in  the  earth. 
Old  specimens  are  not  certain  of  livingthrough  the  winter, 
consequently  young  ones  should  always  be  propagated 
annually.  Cuttings  struck  now,  though  they  are  neces- 
sarily smaller  at  the  end  of  the  season  than  those  propa- 
gated in  spring,  generally  stand  as  well.  The  small  side 
shoots,  that  usually  run  about  two  inches  long,  make  good 
cuttings  ; sever  them  at  the  base,  and  put  them  three  or 
four  together  in  pots  that  will  just  hold  them,  filled  with 
sand.  Stand  them  in  a stove  temperature,  but  do  noc 
cover  them  with  propagating  glasses.  Give  very  little 
water— in  fact,  no  more  than  will  keep  the  sand  slightly 
moist ; if  wet,  the  cuttings  are  almost  sure  to  decay.  As 
soon  as  they  are  well  rooted  they  may  be  potted  off,  either 
singly  or  two  or  three  together.  A mixture,  consisting  of 
two  parts  peat  to  one  of  chopped  Sphagnum,  and  some 
sand,  with  some  charcoal  or  pot-shreds  broken  fine,  will 
answer  better  for  this  Balsam  than  soil  of  a heavier  nature. 
All  through  the  autumn  give  no  more  water  than  will  keep 
the  soil  a little  moist ; and  during  the  winter  months, 
when  the  growth  of  the  plants,  tops  and  roots  alike,  is  all 
but  dormant,  they  must  be  still  drier. 

Old  plants  of  I.  Jerdoniae.— After  the  next  few 
weeks  give  them  more  air  and  no  shade,  still  keeping  them 
near  the  glass,  and  allow  the  soil  to  get  gradually  drier. 
Winter  in  a moderate  stove  temperature. 

Celosia  pyramidalis.— By  making  three  sowings 
of  this,  the  most  elegant  and  useful  of  all  annuals  that  are 
suitable  for  pot  culture,  it  can  be  had  in  good  condition 
for  nearly  half  the  year.  Plants  raised  from  seed  sown 
eight  or  ten  weeks  ago,  and  now  in  small  pots,  will  shortly 
require  moving.  They  maybe  at  once  put  into  thepots 
in  which  they  are  intended  to  flower ; such  as  are  six 
inches,  or  at  most  seven  inches  in  diameter,  will  be  large 
enough,  for  they  will  bear  rich  soil ; and  when  the  roots 
have  extracted  a portion  of  the  fertile  elements  from  it, 
manure-water  can  be  given.  Turfy  loam,  that  has  laid 
long  enough  in  a heap  for  the  roots  of  the  Grasses  to  have 
lost  their  vitality,  is  in  better  condition  for  use  than  when 
longer  dug  for  this  and  most  other  plants  that  want  loam 
of  this  description.  Add  to  it  about  one-sixth  of  rotten 
manure,  as  much  leaf-mould,  and  a fair  sprinkling  of 
sand.  Pot  moderately  firm.  Should  the  weather  be 
bright  and  warm,  the  plants  will  do  without  any  fire-heat 
until  the  middle  of  next  month  if  care  is  taken  to  close  the 
lights  early  in  the  afternoons.  After  the  time  named  the 
nights  will  begin  to  get  too  cold  for  this  and  other  heat- 
requiring  subjects.  Syringe  overhead  freely  at  the  time 
the  air  is  shut  off,  and  see  that  the  water  reaches  the  leaves 
on  both  sides,  or  red-spider  may  become  troublesome. 

Celosias,  seed'saving.— Where  the  strain  is  good— 
that  is,  where  the  flowers  are  composed  of  branching  feath- 
ery plumes,  with  an  absence  of  the  small  Cockscorab-like 
heads,  which  where  existent  spoil  this  form  of  Celosia— and 
the  colours  are  bright,  seed  should  be  saved  each  year. 
But  only  the  best  plume-like  flowers  that  have  bright  or 
clear  colours  should  seed  be  gathered  from,  as  only  by  this 
means  can  the  strain  be  kept  good.  It  is  the  plants  raised 
from  the  earlier  sowings  that  have  a chance  of  maturing 
seed.  Any  that  have  been  in  bloom  for  some  weeks  should 
be  carefully  looked  over  ; as  soon  as  the  seed  is  black  in 
colour  it  is  fit  to  gather.  The  plants  only  yield  a very 
small  quantity,  and  if  means  are  not  taken  to  secure  it  in 
good  time  it  will  be  lost. 

Greenhouse, 

Libonia  floribunda.— This  pretty  small-growing 
plant  is  a suitable  subject  for  amateurs  to  take  in  hand,  as 
it  occupies  little  room.  It  is  a profuse  bloomer,  and 
flowers  as  freely  from  small  stock  struck  in  the  spring  about 
March  as  it  does  from  older  examples  ; but  as  a matter  of 
course  plants  that  after  blooming  are  cut  in  and  grown  on 
for  another  year  make  the  greatest  display.  Plants  that 
have  been  cut  back  and  were  subsequently  partially  shook 
out  and  put  in  limited  sized  pots  for  a time,  should  now 
have  a shift.  They  will  bear  pots  two  inches  larger  than 
those  they  were  in  last  year.  Loam,  with  some  leaf-mould, 
a little  rotten  manure,  and  sand,  forms  a suitable  compost 
for  this  Libonia.  Pot  moderately  firm,  but  do  not  make 
the  soil  so  solid  in  the  pots  as  is  necessary  for  finer-rooted 
subjects  that  have  to  remain  without  the  old  material 
being  disturbed  for  an  indefinite  time. 

Young  plants  struck  from  cuttings  during  the  past 
spring  and  now  in  3-inch  or  4-inch  pots  should  have  their 
final  shift,  fi-inch  or  7-inch  pots  in  most  cases  will  be 
large  enough.  After  potting  keep  them  in  an  intermediate 
or  moderate  stove  temperature,  with  plenty  of  light,  and 
a close  atmosphere  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day  by  shutting 
the  air  off  early.  This  should  be  continued  for  the  next 
four  or  five  weeks,  when  alittle  more  air  may  be  given. 

Cyclamens.— Old  plants  that  after  flowering  were 
stood  in  frames  or  out-of-doors  in  a somewhat  shady  place, 
will,  if,  as  advised,  they  have  been  kept  regularly  supplied 
with  water,  soon  begin  to  grow.  This  may  be  seen  by  the 
tuft  of  young  unopened  leaves  closely  packed  at  the  crowns 
of  the  tubers.  When  in  this  state  give  more  water,  but  do 
not  repot  them  until  the  roots  are  just  beginning  to  move, 
which  does  not  usually  take  place  till  the  leaveshave  made 
some  progress.  If  potted  before  the  roots  are  stirring  it 
sometimes  has  the  effect  of  stopping  them  altogether,  in 
which  case  the  plants  generally  die.  In  repotting  shake 
all  the  old  soil  carefully  away,  except  any  that  the  roots 
hold  to.  Yellow  loam  that  contains  a fair  amount  of  vege- 
table matter,  with  some  old  mellow  cow-dung,  if  it  can  be 
had,  and  a sprinkling  of  sand,  is  the  best  soil  for  Cycla- 
mens. The  advantage  of  giving  cow-manure  rather  than 
that  from  horses  to  these  and  some  other  plants  is  that  it 
is  of  a cooler  nature  ; but  where  used  it  must  be  old  enough 
to  have  got  quite  dry,  and  black  in  colour  If  used  in  a 
pasty,  wet  state  the  roots  of  any  plant  will  not  enter  it. 
Many  of  the  old  school  of  Auricula  growers  used  to  keep 
the  cow-manure  which  they  gave  their  plants  for  five  orsix 
years  before  using  it.  Give  pots  proportionate  in  size  to 
that  which  the  roots  have  attained ; plants  that  have  only 


flowered  once,  and  which  are  presumably  now  in  C-inch 
pots,  will  do  with  an  inch  larger  size.  For  large  old  roots 
8-inch  pots  will  not  give  them  more  room  than  they  require. 

Voung  Cyclamens.— Young  plants  that  are  ex- 
pected to  bloom  during  the  coming  winter,  and  that  are 
not  yet  in  thepots  in  which  they  are  to  flower,  should  at 
once  be  moved.  Give  soil  such  as  recommended  for  the 
older  stock.  Young  plants  of  this  description  should  have 
a genial  growing  temperature,  so  as  to  keep  them  moving 
freely.  Without  this  they  will  not  attain  the  requisite 
size  to  enable  them  to  bloom  well.  A cold  frame  will 
answer  for  the  older  roots.  Cyclamens,  old  as  well  as 
young  stock,  should  be  kept  close  to  the  glass,  but  must 
have  a thin  shade  over  them  in  bright  weather  for  some 
weeks  longer.  Syringe  overhead  freely  at  the  time  of 
closing  the  lights  in  the  afternoons.  Thomas  Baines. 


Outdoor  Garden. 

Loosen  the  ties  of  the  early  budded  Roses,  most  of  which 
will  now  be  making  growth,  and  shorten  back  the  wood  of 
the  stock  to  within  a couple  of  inches  of  the  buds.  All 
stocks  budded  after  this  date  should  be  left  unshortened, 
so  that  the  buds  may  remain  dormant  through  the  winter. 

Rub  off  all  shoots  springing  from  the  stems  of  standard 
Briers,  and  extirpate  all  suckers  from  Roses  generally. 
Cuttings  of  half-ripe  wood  of  Tea  and  other  Roses  may  be 
planted  in  frames  to  obtain  a stock  of  own-rooted  plan  ts. 
Ventilate  the  frames  for  an  hour  or  so  every  morning,  but 
keep  close  during  remainder  of  day,  and  shade,  if  neces- 
sary, to  keep  the  foliage  fresh,  as  this  will  accelerate  root 
formation.  Dead  flowers  should  be  removed  from  Roses 
in  bloom  frequently.  Very  strong  shoots  should  be 
shortened  with  a view  to  the  production  of  late  flowers. 
Meet  mildew  in  its  incipient  stages  with  dustings  of 
sulphur.  Lose  no  time  now  in  layering  Carnations  and 
Picotees.  Gather  seeds  of  choice  Pansies,  Sweet  Williams, 
and  any  other  flowers  of  which  seeds  may  be  required. 
Seeds  of  Auricula  and  all  the  Primula  family  are  better 
sown  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe  in  shallow  pans,  and  placed 
in  a cold  frame  in  a shady  position,  or  they  will  do  if  the 
pans  are  covered  with  squares  of  glass,  and  stood  on  the 
north  side  of  a hedge  or  fence  and  kept  moist.  A good 
deal  of  work  will  be  required  to  keep  beds  of  flowering 
plants  in  good  order  now.  Stray  shoots  should  either  be 
pegged  down,  or  shortened  back.  Box-edgings  must  be 
kept  clear  by  cutting  back  exuberant  growth.  Carpet  or 
leaf-beds  require  almost  constant  attention,  as  unless  the 
lines  and  patterns  are  kept  quite  distinct  in  outline,  the 
whole  thing  becomes  a confused  jumble  and  eyesore,  and 
it  is  quite  wonderful  how  soon  such  beds  lose  form,  if 
neglected  only  for  a short  time.  Cuttings  of  Hollyhocks 
will  root  now  under  glass,  as  will  also  pretty  well  all  choice, 
hardy  plants.  It  will  soon  be  necessary  to  begin  the  pro-  ' 
pagation  of  the  usual  autumn  stock  of  bedding  plants  ; in 
fact,  Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  and  soft  plants  of  similar  ' 
character  should  be  attended  to  at  once.  Sow  hardy 
annuals  for  spring  bedding.  Look  well  to  the  tying  and  l| 
staking  of  all  plants  requiring  support.  The  growth  of  h 
Dahlias  will  require  frequent  thinning  if  fine  flowers  are 
required.  Asters  and  Zinnias  need  mulching  and  plenty 
of  water. 

Fruit  Garden. 

In  many  gardens  the  Strawberry-plants  for  forcing  are 
layered  into  the  fruiting  pots,  so  saving  the  time  of  repot- 
ting, and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  well  rooted,  they  are 
severed  from  the  old  plants  and  placed  on  boards,  or  on  an 
impervious  bottom  of  some  kind,  so  that  the  worms  may 
not  get  into  the  pots  to  upset  the  drainage.  Where  the 
old  plan  of  layering  in  small  pots  is  adopted,  the  shift  into  < 
the  fruiting  pots,  which  should  not  be  less  than  6 inches 
in  diameter,  should  have  immediate  attention,  so  far  at 
least  as  regards  the  early  runners  ; but  there  is  no  hurry 
about  the  plants  for  late  work.  Being  rather  short  of  ; 
plants  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  the  forced  crop  and  the  | 

naturally  fruiting  plants  in  the  open  ground,  I potted  up  I 

a lot  of  plants  from  the  open  ground  last  autumn  quite  late  i 
in  November,  and  the  crop  was  as  good  and  the  fruit  as  fine  | 
as  in  the  case  of  those  plants  potted  earlier.  The  roots 
of  Strawberries  are  very  activel}'  at  work  all  through  the  i 
winter,  and  where  the  plants  are  slightly  protected  from 
frost  I believe  there  is  no  cessation  in  their  root  growth.  I 

Firm  potting  is  essential,  and  the  crowns  must  not  be  i 

buried  too  deeply.  Young  Grape-Vines  planted  last  spring  | 
are  now  growing  rapidly.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
vigorous  young  Vines  under  glass  to  make  over  a foot  of  I 
growth  in  a week,  if  their  wants  are  well  cared  for.  If  it  is 
intended  to  fruit  the  canes  next  year,  pinch  back  all  laterals  1 
to  one  leaf,  and  stop  the  main  rods  as  soon  as  the  end  of 
the  »after  is  reached.  Peaches  on  walls,  the  fruits  of  which  I 
are  colouring,  should  be  freely  exposed  to  get  as  much 
colour  as  possible  into  them.  The  loss  of  a leaf  or  two  will 
not  interfere  now  with  the  work  of  Peaches,  either  on  the 
wall  or  in  cool-houses.  In  planting  Peach-houses,  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  rely  chiefly  upon  Peaches,  and  limit  | 
the  Nectarines  to  a tree  or  two  only.  This  is,  I think,  a 
mistake,  as  in  many  places  Nectarines  are  thought  as  | 

much  of  as  Peaches,  and  having  the  same  origin  as  the  ' 

Peach,  they  are  as  easy  to  manage,  and  will  carry  quite 
as  heavy  a load.  Plums  are,  in  most  instances,  a very 
poor  crop  this  year  ; but  with  the  view  of  having  a good 
crop  next  year,  the  trees  must  be  kept  free  from  insects  i 
by  washing  with  soapy-water,  and  the  removal  of  surplus  ■ 
wood  to  let  in  the  sunshine  to  ripen  the  same. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

In  lifting  the  crops  of  early  and  second  early  Potatoes, 
select  the  seed-tubers  from  the  most  prolific  roots,  and 
have  them  of  medium  size,  and  perfect  in  shape.  There 
is  more  in  this  system  of  selection  than  most  people  admit, 
or  they  would  act  upon  it  more  often  than  is  done.  Lay 
the  seed-tubers  in  an  open  shed  for  a time  to  harden  the  • 
skin,  and  then  put  them  on  shelves  in  a frost-proof  build- 
ing. Snowdrop  is  an  excellent  Potato  for  present  use.  ! 
Bend  down  the  stems  of  Onions  which  have  completed 
their  growth  to  assist  in  the  ripening  of  tlie  bulbs.  . 
Autumn-sown  Onions  of  the  Tripoli  type  will  be  better 
pulled  up  and  laid  out  in  the  sunshine  to  complete  the  i 
ripening.  Shallots  also,  and  Garlic,  if  not  already  taken 
up  and  harvested,  should  have  immediate  attention.  The  i 
Russian  Shallot  is  much  larger  than  the  old-fashioned 
sort,  and  it  produces  seed  freely ; but  it  is  not  quite  so  I 

much  appreciated  for  pickling  or  flavouring  purposes.  I 

During  the  late  showery  weather  weeds  have  sprung  up  ^ 
in  large  numbers,  and  necessitated  a good  deal  of  hoeing 
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but  apart  from  its  use  in  killing  weeds,  the  stirring  of  the 
surface  has  a beneficial  effect  upon  the  growth  of  oil  kinds 
of  plants.  Remove  the  small  sucker-llke  growths  from 
Celery,  and  give  a thorough  soaking  of  liquid-manure 
before  earthing  up.  Celery  for  use  in  spring  may  yet  be 

f)lanted.  There  is  no  occasion  to  make  deep  trenches  for 
ate  Celery  ; in  fact,  In  damp  situations  the  jplants  will  do 
better  set  out  on  the  surface,  as  they  will  not  get  very 
large.  Plant  Endive  and  Brown  Cos  Lettuces  for  autumn 
salads,  and  make  a further  sowing  to  raise  plants  to  set 
out  on  south  borders  to  lift  for  framing  later  on.  Prepare  a 
piece  of  land  for  sowing  Cauliflowers  in  towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  varying  the  time  according  to  the  climate  and 
latitude  of  the  place.  Gather  all  vegetables  as  soon  as  fit 
for  use,  even  if  they  have  to  be  given  to  the  pigs.  Such 
things,  for  instance,  as  Vegetable  Marrows,  cease  to  bear 
if  the  fruits  are  allowed  to  get  large  and  old,  and  the  same 
thing  occurs  with  Cucumbers.  Sow  winter  Onions  and 
Spinach.  Clear  off  all  e.xhausted  Peas  and  Beans,  and 
manure  and  cultivate  the  ground  for  late  Turnips,  or  some 
other  useful  crop.  E.  Hosday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Among  the  very  best  of  all  town  plants  is  the  Dahlia  ; 
ndeed,  I regard  this,  as  equally  valuable  in  a smoky 
atmosphere  with  the  Chrysanthemum.  The  plants  will, 
by  this  time,  be  flowering  freely,  supposing  strong 
e.vamples  to  have  been  got  out  in  good  time,  and  ought 
to  afford  a very  bright  effect.  Keep  them  well  supplied 
with  water,  or  better  still,  liquid-manure  at  the  roots  in 
dry  weather,  and  wage  incessant  war  against  earwigs, 
which  so  injure  both  the  buds  and  foliage  as  to  render  the 
plants  the  reverse  of  ornamental.  The  shoots  should  also 
be  thinned  out  a little  if  the  plants  branch  too  luxuriantly, 
and  take  care  that  they  are  securely  tied  to  sufficiently  stout 
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BORECOLES  OR  KALES. 

There  are  now  in  cultivation  many  varieties  of 
these  useful  early  winter,  spring,  and  late  spring 
vegetables,  in  which  great  improvement  has 
been  made  of  late  years,  both  by  introducing 
some  good  new  varieties  and  also  by  crossing 
and  improving  the  old  ones.  The  Old  Scotch  or 
Curled  varieties  (see  illustration),  both  dwarf 
and  tall,  have  been  so  improved  by  care  and 
selection  that  the  foliage  is  beautifully  curled, 
close,  and  of  such  a lovely  green  that  it  has 
conie  much  into  request  for  garnishing.  The 
variegated  Kale,  which  is  of  almost  every  colour, 
striped  and  mottled  with  every  intermediate 
shade  from  silver-white  to  deep-purple,  is  also 
as  good  for  cooking  purposes  as  any  of  the 
others.  The  Buda  Kale,  when  procured  true,  is 
about  the  very  best  late  variety  and  the  most 
hardy  of  all ; it  is  also  of  a superior  flavour  and 
colour  when  cooked.  For  a late,  cold  spring, 
when  vegetables  are  getting  scarce,  this  variety 
is  most  valuable,  lasting  in  fine  condition  till 
spring  Cabbage  is  well  in  season,  and,  to  my 
mind,  its  tender  shoots,  carefully  gathered  and 
tied  in  bundles  like  Asparagus  and  served  at 


gone,  the  only  course  is  to  cut  them  out  at  once, 
being  careful  not  to  injure  the  foliage  that 
surrounds  the  side  growths,  for  on  their  proper 
development  depends  the  size  and  vigour  of  the 
crowns  that  will  produce  next  season’s  crop. 
Clean  the  soil  of  weeds,  and  if  the  growth  of 
the  Kale  does  not  appear  strong  enough,  give 
some  applications  of  liquid-manure  at  once. — 
J.  G.,  Hants. 


TOMATOES  FOR  WINTER. 

It  is  important  that  an  early  start  be  made 
with  the  plants  that  are  to  produce  fruit  in 
quantity  during  the  late  autumn  and  winter 
months.  Those  placed  in  their  quarters  much 
later  than  the  present  time,  if  they  grow 
strongly,  may  yet  refuse  to  flower  and  set  fruit 
properly,  and  in  any  case  it  is  the  wisest  course 
to  be  rather  too  early  than  late,  as  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  retard  the  crops  after  they  are  once 
set.  All  things  considered,  there  are  no  varie- 
ties to  excel  a good  form  of  the  Large  Red  for 
winter  work.  Dwarf  Orangefield,  Open  Air, 
and  Earliest  of  All,  also  corrugated  varieties, 
being  the  next  best  substitutes.  Ham  Green 
Favourite,  Hackwood  Park,  and  Perfection  are 
all  fine  handsome  varieties,  but  as  a rule  they 
do  not  set  nearly  so  freely  as  the  ribbed  sorts, 
especially  during  cold,  dull  weather.  It  will  also 
be  found  that  the  trellising  on  the  roof  of  a 
light,  well-ventilated  forcing-house  is  the  best 
position  for  winter  Tomatoes,  and  in  many  in- 
stances they  might  be  put  out  in  close  succes- 
sion to  either  Melons  or  Cucumbers  without 
changing  the  soil.  An  unlimited  root-run,  espe- 
cially when  this  is  of  a rich  nature  or  consisting 
principally  of  old  hotbed  material,  predisposes 
an  over-luxuriant  top-growth,  and  this  is  the 
least  to  be  depended  upon  to  produce  good 
crops.  Our  plan,  and  which  answers  remark- 
ably well,  is  to  shift  strong  plants  from  C-inch 
pots  into  12-inch  pots  late  in  July  or  early  in 
August,  and  as  soon  as  the  house  is  ready  they 
are  placed  in  their  fruiting  quarters.  The  roots 
are  not  confined  to  the  pots,  but  are  allowed  to 
spread  out  at  will  into  the  bed  of  soil  and 
manure  on  which  they  are  set.  The  pots  serve 
to  check  rank  growth,  while  the  plants  derive 
great  support  from  the  bed  beneath,  this  doing 
away  with  the  necessity  for  very  frequent 
waterings  and  the  use  of  liquid-manure. 
Whether  the  plants,  should  be  disposed  along 
the  fronts  of  houses  and  trained  up  the  roofs  or 
in  the  centre,  and,  after  the  trellis  is  reached, 
trained  both  up  and  down  the  roof,  ought  to 
depend  upon  circumstances,  the  latter  plan  best 
suiting  our  long  flat  roofs.  For  these  winter 
crops  I prefer  to  have  a few  plants  and  train 
them  on  the  extension  system  than  a much 
greater  number  put  out  12  inches  apart  and  kept 
trained  to  a single  stem.  The  latter  are  apt  to 
become  too  luxuriant ; whereas,  the  less  re- 
stricted plants  form  harder  haulm,  and  are 
much  more  productive  accordingly.  The 
simplest  course  is  to  lay  in  leading  growths 
wherever  there  is  room  for  them,  though 
whether  these  shall  be  trained  12  inches  or 
nearly  double  that  distance  apart  ought  to 
depend  upon  circumstances,  the  less  distance 
being  allowed  when  the  house  is  principally 
devoted  to  Tomato  culture.  All  leading  growths 
should  have  the  side-shoots  kept  closely  removed 
from  them,  the  only  exceptions  being  when 
more  fruiting  wood  has  to  be  laid  in  and  when 
the  plants  are  diseased.  Being  trained  either  up 
or  down  the  roof,  they  will  produce  bunches  of 
flower  at  short  intervals.  A high  temperature 
and  moist  atmosphere  prove  fatal  to  a good  set, 
but  if  air  is  given  freely,  a buoyant  atmosphere 
maintained  by  the  aid  of  fire-heat,  and  the 
flowers  fertilised  every  morning  when  the 
pollen  is  dry,  large  clusters  of  fruit  should 
result.  A night  temperature  ranging  from 
55  degs.  to  60  degs.,  with  a further  increase  of 
from  5 degs.  to  10  degs.  in  the  daytime,  is  ample 
for  winter  Tomatoes,  air  being  given  both  niglit 
and  day  when  the  weather  permits.  W. 


1304.— Building  a Tomato-house. — 

If  I were  building  a Tomato-house  20  feet  long 
I should  have  it  10  feet  wide  (inside  measure- 
ment), the  eaves  2 feet  above  ground  level,  and 
if  possible  I should  sink  the  path  1 foot  below 
ground  level.  The  height  from  floor  level  to 
centre  of  roof  8 feet,  the  path  3 feet  wide,  with 
a 4!^-  wall  on  either  side  carried  up  to  within  a 
foot  of  the  eaves  level  to  enclose  border.  There 


Scotch  Kale.  Enfjraved  from  a pliotograph  sent  by  Mr.  W.  N.  Blake,  Bedford. 


stakes.  The  Cactus  varieties,  beautiful  though  they  are, 
•tv  unfortunately  bloom  in  town  gardens,  as  a rule, 
with  nearly  so  great  freedom  as  the  show,  fancy,  and  Pom- 
^huuS'h  there  are  notable  exceptions,  among 
which  the  beautiful  Annie  Harvey,  deep-crimson,  and  the 
wonderfully  floriferous  Fire  King,  with  bright-scarlet 
blossoms,  may  be  cited.  In  a fairly  open  and  sunny  spot 
several  others  as  w'ell  as  these  may  be  “done”  well  by 
planting  them  firmly  in  only  moderately  good  soil,  and 
teeding  them  well  with  liquid-manure,  &c.  ; after  they 
have  commenced  flowering,  not  before.  If  these  hide 
* among  the  upper  leaves,  a very  common  fault 
with  this  section,  pinching  out  the  pair  of  lateral  growths 
immediately  below  each  terminal  bud,  or  set  of  buds,  will 
counteract  the  evil  very  effectuallj'.  Dahlias  grown  in 
large  pots  are  very  useiul  in  small  gardens  where  the 
oordCT-spaoe  is  limited  ; they  can  be  readily  accommodated 
on  steps,  balconies,  pathways,  &c.  ; and  look  very  well 
, -fv’  fu  us  succeeding  remarkably  well  in  this  wav, 
witn  the  aid  of  plenty  of  liquid-manure,  &c.  Finish 
hiring  Carnations,  put  in  any  spare  shoots  as  cuttings, 
and  prick  out  early  sown  seedlings.  In  very  smokv 
places  It  13  well  to  do  this  either  directly  in  low  frames  or 
pits,  or  in  beds  of  suitable  soil  over  which  a few  spare 
fights  can  be  placed  for  the  winter,  more  with  the  object 
^‘"^f'^^.P'unts  from  soot,  dirt,  and  similar  evils, 
actual  cold.  Beds  of  single-flowered  Petunias 
« I peg  the  shoots  down  so 

ami  tv,o  ^ as  evenly  and  perfectly  as  possible, 

o? 1-  better  of  a few  cans 

w,ufl  ^ hquid-manure  now  and  then.  Prick  out  seedling 
Snkk®  Williams,  Canterbury  Bells,  and  other 

sheUprifi  if  f yeuf’s  blooming  into 

in  wrv  pcn«®‘  Hollyhocks  may  still  be  sown  ; but 

Januarv  nr  ^ “®®  better  to  defer  this  until  next 
January  or  February,  and  then  sow  in  heat,  I think  as  the 

CuUmes  “’jjh.froin  the  November  fog^. 

cuttings  of  Marguerites,  Heliotropes,  Double  Petunils 
and  Verbenas,  and  others  to  stand  the  winter  must  now 
untUrooteT=  >'®®P ‘^em  rather  close,  moisfanTshaded 

B.  C.  R, 


table  in  the  same  way,  are  nearly  as  good  a 
Asparagus  itself.  There  are  also  many  othe 
well-proved,  useful  varieties  which  come  int 
use  in  succession  from  January  to  May,  such  a 
the  Siberian,  Egyptian,  Cottagers’  (very  excel 
lent),  Jerusalem,  Thousand  - headed,  Raggei 
Jack,  Delaware,  Scotch  Cabbaging  or  Hearted 
&c.,  all  of  which  may  be  sown  from  the  middl 
of  March  till  the  beginning  of  May  in  three  sue 
cessive  sowings,  pricking  out  the  plants  as  fas 
as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle,  and  after  i 
while  planting  them  out  between  Peas  am 
Beans  or  at  once  permanently  on  quarters,  o: 
open  ground  if  it  can  be  spared.  Like  all  othei 
vegetables,  if  we  would  have  the  Kales  gooc 
and  strong  and  able  to  produce  fine  and  abundam 
sprouts  and  heads,  they  should  be  planted  or 
good  land — that  is  to  say,  land  that  has  beer 
well  manured  and  deeply  trenched— and  th< 
crop  should  always  be  kept  clean  from  weeds 
with  an  open  soil  caused  by  timely  and  frequent 
surface-stirring. 

1296.— Treatment  of  Seakale-beds.- 

“ Mrs.  Ellicott  ” asks  how  Seakale-beds  should 
be  treated,  the  plants  iir  which  have  gone  tc 
seea  ? W ell,  they  have  been  sadly  neglected  tc 
allow  the  seed-stems  to  remain  so  long,  as  they 
should  be  cut  out  directly  they  appear,  so  that 
the  energy  of  the  plant  may  be  concentrated  on 
the  growth  of  the  crowns  that  will  produce  next 
season’s  crop.  But  now  that  they  are  thus  far 
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would  be  room  for  two  rows  of  plants,  if 
planted  at  angles  about  2 feet  apart.  To  heat 
the  same  I should  have  three  rows  of  3-inch 
piping  placed  as  follows  : A flow  on  each  side 
wall  1 foot  below  the  eaves,  carrying  the  return 
back  along  the  centre  of  border  about  18  inches 
lower.  This  would  provide  a gentle  bottom-heat 
without  injuring  the  roots  of  the  plants.  The 
other  row  I should  carry  along  on  one  side  of 
the  walk  15  inches  or  18  inches  from  the  floor 
level,  with  the  return  underneath  the  flow.  Each 
row  of  pipes  should  be  supplied  with  a valve  so 
that  the  water  could  be  turned  on  or  off  at  will, 
but  for  very  early  work  4-inch  pipes  would  be 
preferable. — R.  TtJRftER. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

This  is  a busy  time  in  this  department  of  the 
garden,  for  many  crops  need  clearing  off,  while 
others  require  replanting  nr  sowing,  and  the 
delay  of  only  a few  days  makes  a vast  difference, 
and  the  only  way  to  keep  abreast  of  the  work  is 
to  make  preparations  as  far  as  possible  in 
advance  of  the  exact  date  that  one  wishes  to  sow 
or  plant  on,  for  if  the  preparation  of  the  soil  is 
left  until  it  is  absolutely  required  it  will  not  be 
in  such  good  condition,  even  if  the  press  of 
other  work  does  not  delay  the  operation  too  late 
for  the  crop  to  come  to  its  fullest  perfection. 
The  work  now  needing  attention  most  is  as 
follows,  viz.  : — 

Broccoli  needs  planting  out  on  ground  that 
has  been  cleared  of  Peas,  Beans,  Potatoes,  &c. 
Good  strong  plants  should  be  put  out  feet 
apart,  and  rather  stiff  soil  is  preferable  to  such 
as  is  loose  and  friable,  for  this  insures  a firm, 
solid  growth  that  stands  the  frosts  of  winter  far 
better  than  the  luxuriant  growth  that  is  caused 
by  planting  in  loose,  rich  soil.  Adams’  Early 
White,  Osborne’s  Winter  White,  Carter’s 
Champion  Late,  and  Purple  Sprouting  are  good, 
reliable  kinds. 

Cauliflower.?  of  the  Early  London  and 
Autumn  Giant  kinds  may  still  be  planted  for  late 
crops,  and  those  that  have  been  planted  some 
time  should  be  frequently  hoed,  and  if  the  soil 
is  dry  give  liquid-manure  to  hasten  the  growth, 
as  these  are  cut  before  severe  frosts  set  in. 

Celery  needs  constant  attention  at  this  time 
of  year,  for  the  Celery-fly  is  very  prevalent  and 
greatly  checks  the  growth  if  it  is  not  taken  in 
time.  Pressing  the  leaves  between  the  finger 
and  thumb  where  they  show  the  maggot  is 
working  between  the  two  skins  of  the  leaf  is  a 
tedious,  but,  I believe,  the  surest  remedy,  and 
dusting  with  soot  is  a good  antidote  and  answers 
the  double  purpose  of  a manure  as  well.  The 
late  crop  should  be  got  out  as  soon  as  possible. 

Carrot-seed  of  the  Short  Horn  variety  may 
be  sown,  as  young  Carrots  are  greatly  esteemed 
in  the  kitchen,  even  when  plenty  of  full-grown 
ones  are  in  store. 

Cucumbers  in  frames  or  on  ridges  should  be 
looked  over  every  day,  to  cut  all  fruits  that  are 
fit,  and  thin  out  any  leaves  or  shoots  that  are 
not  required,  as  it  is  a decided  mistake  to  let 
them  get  too  thick  of  shoots,  as  the  fruit  fails  to 
set,  any  plants  that  have  become  exhausted  by 
long  bearing  may  be  greatly  invigorated  by 
cutting  partially  back  and  top-dressing  with 
rich  soil. 

Lettuce  and  Endive  for  the  main  winter  crop 
must  now  be  planted  out,  selecting  sheltered 
borders  where  good  drainage  will  be  assured. 
Seed  of  the  hardiest  kinds  of  Lettuce  such  as 
Brown  Cos  and  Stansted  Park  Cabbage  should 
be  sown,  so  as  to  have  plenty  of  plants  to  stand 
the  winter  for  the  main  spring  crop. 

Onions  of  the  Tripoli  or  Giant  Rocca  kinds 
may  be  sown  to  stand  the  winter  for  trans- 
planting in  spring,  as  in  many  places  this  crop 
is  more  reliable  than  the  spring-sown  ones. 

Potatoes  of  all  early  kinds  may  be  lifted  and 
stored,  taking  care  to  spread  them  out  thinly, 
so  that  any  diseased  ones  may  be  separated  from 
the  sound  ones  before  they  are  put  away  for 
winter  use.  I find  Sharpe’s  Victor  a splendid 
early  garden  Potato,  taking  up  very  little  space 
and  being  ripe  and  ready  for  lifting  before 
many  so-called  early  sorts  have  formed  tubers 
fit  to  eat. 

Spinach  and  Turnips  should  be  sown  on 
any  v’acant  pieces  of  ground,  as  they  are  sure  to 
come  in  useful  in  the  coming  winter.  The 
Prickly-seeded  Spinach  and  Hardy  White  Stone 
Turnip  are  the  ones  to  rely  on  for  rough 
weather.  J.  G.,  Hant>s. 


1406  • — -Ssakale. — The  usual  time  to  plant 
Seakale  is  in  the  spring,  before  it  starts  into 
growth.  The  plants  do  best  in  light,  open  soil, 
moderately  rich.  Ordinary  garden  culture, 
such  as  is  needed  for  Cabbages,  Peas,  and  other 
garden  crops,  will  do  for  Seakale.  The  plants 
should  be  set  out  in  rows  2 feet  apart,  and  the 
plants  ought  to  be  a foot  asunder  in  the  rows. 
All  the  plants  that  run  to  seeds  should  have  the 
flower-stems  cut  of.  No  other  treatment  is 
necessary,  except  to  clear  the  ground  from 
weeds. — J.  D.  E. 

1404.— Making  an  Asparagus  - bed.— Neither 
coal-ashes  nor  sand  are  needed  to  make  an  Asparagus-bed, 
if  the  garden  soil  is  light  and  good.  Trench  the  ground, 
and  at  the  same  time  apply  a plentiful  dressing  of  manure 
— that  is  all  that  is  required  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil  to 
grow  Asparagus.— J.  D.  E. 

1376.— Unsatisfactory  Tomatoes.— Your  treat- 
ment seems  all  that  it  should  be  on  the  whole  ; but  on 
warm  nights  I should  advise  you  to  leave  the  roof  ventila- 
tors open  more  or  less.  Try  the  effect  of  a couple  of 
waterings  with  a solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  half  an 
ounce  to  the  gallon,  on  the  plants  that  do  not  set,  and 
also  a little  soot.  Are  they'  all  of  the  same  kind  ? — B.  C.  B. 

1370.— Tomato  - leaves  curling.— There  is  no 
accounting  for  this.  Green-fly  will  cause  it ; but  if  none 
are  present,  as  frequently  happens,  take  no  notice  of  it,  as 
it  will  occur  at  times;  or  when  the  growth  reaches  a 
certain  stage,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  and  in  the  case  of 
plants  in  perfect  health.— B.  C.  R 


ORCHIDS. 

VANDA  TRICOLOR  PLANILABRIS. 

In  this  yve  have  one  of  the  very  finest  forms  of 
tricolor  in  cultivation.  Flowers  of  this  plant 
are  sent  me  by  “ A Lover  of  Vandas.”  He  says  : 
“ These  flowers  do  not  reflex  in  the  manner  that 
most  of  my  tricolors  do  ; can  you  name  it  ?”  It 
is  a plant  of  very  robust  habit,  having  broad 
deep-green  leaves,  and  the  spikes  are  freely  pro- 
duced. I do  not  set  much  value  upon  the  dis- 
tinction of  its  flowering  twice  in  the  year, 
because  most  of  the  tricolor  varieties  used  to  do 
so  with  me  when  I grew  Vanda  tricolor,  and  so, 
I see,  most  of  those  who  grow  these  plants  in  a 
proper  manner — that  is,  in  a moderately  cool 
house,  and  with  plenty  of  air.  This  is  a very 
different  system  to  that  adopted  by  a friend  of 
mine  who  had  a collection  of  these  plants  near 
me  when  I was  a youngster  amongst  Orchids. 
He  had  a hurricane  day  amongst  his  Vandas 
and  Aerides  every  year.  In  the  autumn  the 
plants  were  denuded  of  nearly  all  the  leaves, 
being  broken  down  with  the  hands,  leaving  only 
just  a very  few  on  the  top  of  the  plants  intact. 
After  this  they  were  roasted,  and  the  whole  lot 
presented  a miserable  appearance.  True,  they 
flowered  well  after  this  treatment ; but  I con- 
sider the  flowers  borne  by  a plant  in  perfect 
health  are  much  to  be  preferred,  and  the  plant, 
when  not  in  flower,  is  presentable,  which  could 
not  be  said  of  my  ” hurricane-day  ” friend’s  lot. 
This  planilabris  is  an  old -recorded  variety  of 
Lindley’s,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  china- 
white  on  the  outside,  and  the  inside  has  a 
ground-colour  of  clear  citron-yellow,  spotted 
and  blotched  with  reddish-brown.  The  lip  is 
broad  and  flat,  rich  deep  purple-magenta,  with 
a paler  margin.  All  this  section  of  Vandas 
appear  to  be  found  wild  in  the  Island  of  Java, 
apparently  thriving  best  on  the  stems  of  Palm- 
trees  on  the  western  side  of  the  island,  and  they 
also  grow  in  forests  on  the  mountain-sides. 
Consequently,  they  succeed  best  when  grown 
with  us  in  a somewhat  low  temperature,  and 
retain  their  leaves  under  these  conditions.  They 
are  most  handsome  when  grown  as  pot-plants, 
having  thoroughly  well-drained  pots,  and  above 
this  should  be  placed  some  Sphagnum  Moss, 
and  the  plants  should  be  kept  in  a perfectly 
erect  position.  “A  Lover  of  Vandas”  may 
congratulate  himself  that  he  has  a splendid 
variety,  and  it  is  one  that  might  be  reckoned  as 
a species  with  a very  little  imagination,  as  I 
have  frequently  seen  this  plant  imported,  and 
all  have  the  same  marked  features. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


CATTLEYA  SCHOFIELDIANA. 

A beautiful  form  of  this  plant  came  under  my 
notice  recently,  and  its  being  a plant  which  is 
blooming  now  in  the  month  of  August  it  is  worth 
the  attention  of  all  growers  of  Orchids,  and 
especially  of  Cattleyas,  as  it  serves  to  continue 
these  flowers  along  until  such  kinds  as  C.  Bow- 
ringeana,  C.  labiata  bloom.  This  species  was  intro- 
duced from  Brazil  about  eight  years  ago.  It 


certainly  has  some  relationship  to  C.  granulosa 
— indeed,  some  make  it  a variety  only  of  this 
plant ; but  with  these  I differ,  and  look  upon  it 
as  quite  distinct  and  very  beautiful.  It  has  been 
imported  in  some  quantity,  and  therefore  is  not 
a solitary  form,  and  it  is  within  the  reach  of 
most  growers.  It  is  a plant  with  slender,  stem- 
like bulbs,  M'hich  grow  18  inches  high  and  over, 
bearing  two  large  deep-green  leaves,  which  are 
persistent.'  The  flowers  are  borne  in  pairs — at 
least,  I have  never  seen  more  than  this  number. 
They  are  between  5 inches  and  6 indies  across, 
with  oblong  strap-shaped  sepals  and  petals.  The 
ground  colour  is  of  a tawny-yellow  hue,  tinged 
with  a shade  of  green,  and  profusely  spotted 
with  crimson-purple ; lip  large,  the  side  lobes 
forming  a hood  over  the  column,  and  creamy- 
white  ; the  front  lobe  is  clawed  at  the  base,  and 
emarginate  in  front ; it  is  of  a rich  magenta- 
purple,  with  a narrow  marginal  border  of  white. 
This  plant  requires  attention  to  keep  it  in  good 
condition,  and  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  shrivel 
or  dry  during  winter,  or  weak  growths  will  be 
the  result.  The  usual  treatment  under  pot 
culture  for  Cattleyas  suits  this  plant  admirably. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


ANGR^CUM  SCOTTIANUM. 

Those  having  a warm  house  used  as  a mixed 
stove  or  devoted  entirely  to  the  Orchid  family, 
should  have  this  species.  It  should  be  grown 
in  a shallow  earthenware  pan  and  suspended 
from  the  roof.  Too  much  should,  however,  not 
be  expected  from  a small  single  stem  ; several 
plants  should  be  placed  together,  and  these, 
when  they  flower,  will  produce  a fine  effect. 
The  leaves  are  slender  and  terete — that  is, 
rounded — but  the  flowers  are  pure  ivory-white, 
the  lip  being  an  inch  and  a half  across,  and  the 
spur  4 inches  in  length.  It  lasts  a very  long 
time  in  flower.  I have  a bloom  now  before  me 
which  was  cut  from  the  plant  and  given  me 
three  weeks  ago  ; it  is  as  fresh  and  as  good  as 
when  cut,  and  I will  endeavour  to  prove  how 
long  it  will  last.  I see  on  taking  it  out  of  the 
water  that  some  of  my  people,  mistaking  the 
spur  for  the  stem,  have  had  the  spur  placed  in 
water,  and  the  end  of  the  stem  has  become 
quite  shrivelled  and  dry  ; still,  I have  cut  the 
stem  afresh,  and  will  further  prosecute  the 
study.  What  is  more  remarkable,  the  flower 
does  not  appear  to  have  suffered. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM  BIGIBBUM. 

This  is  one  of  the  Australian  species  of  Den- 
drobes,  and  in  my  younger  days  it  was  one  of 
the  plants  which  were  shunned  by  Orchid- 
growers,  on  account  of  its  being  so  difficult  to 
keep  alive.  Now,  however,  things  have  changed 
in  a great  measure.  The  flowers  sent  me  by 
“ W.  Thomson  ” are  those  of  an  excellent 
variety,  which  he  says  he  received  “from 
Thursday  Island  early  this  spring,”  and  I sup- 
pose the  plants  have  produced  flowers  upon 
their  old  imported  bulbs,  and  although  I can- 
not give  him  any  commendations  upon  flowering 
the  plant,  it  has  revealed  to  him  its  great 
beauty,  and  he  desires  to  know  the  best  method 
of  treatment.  Like  all  the  Dendrobiums,  it  re- 
quires a great  deal  of  heat  during  the  summer 
season,  but  during  the  winter  only  just  sufficient 
to  keep  it  from  shrivelling.  It  may  be  said  the 
plant  cannot  want  strong  heat,  as  it  comes  from 
Australia.  This  was  the  stumbling-block  of  the 
growers  in  the  early  days,  but  in  the  extreme 
north-eastern  part  of  Australia,  of  which  this 
plant  is  a native,  the  temperature  is  quite 
tropical.  Therefore  let  the  plant  be  exposed  to 
any  amount  of  sun  ; at  the  same  time,  maintain 
a nice  moist  atmosphere  about  it.  The  pots  or 
pans  in  which  it  is  planted  should  be  thoroughly 
well  drained,  and  on  this  should  be  placed  a 
mixture  of  good  peat-fibre  and  Sphagnum 
Moss,  in  about  equal  parts ; raise  this 
above  the  rim  of  the  pot  into  a cone- 
like mound,  and  place  the  plant  upon 
the  top,  using  in  the  potting  some 

fair-sized  nodules  of  charcoal.  D.  bigib- 
bum  is  partially  deciduous,  and  it  flowers 
sometimes  for  several  years  from  the  old 
growths,  whilst  at  other  times  quite  a number 
of  spikes  appear  at  one  time  from  them. 
“ W.  T.”  says  he  has  six  flowers  on  a spike.  I 
cannot  just  recollect  how  many  flowers  I have 
seen  upon  a spike,  but  nearly  a dozen,  and  this 
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on  a plant  bearing  some  eighteen  spikes.  Seen 
in  this  state  it  is  a most  lovely  Orchid  ; the 
sepals  and  petals  are  broad  and  rounded  ; rich 
rosy-purple  lip  rolled  over  the  column  at  the 
base,  wholly  crimson-purple,  saving  a crest  of 
white  at  the  base,  which  is  a constant  and  par- 
ticular feature  of  the  species.  It  lasts  in  full 
beauty  for  a very  long  time,  either  upon  the 
plant  or  when  cut  and  placed  in  water  ; and  in 
this  latter  state  it  should  be  preserved  after  the 
plant  has  borne  the  blooms  a reasonable  time,  as 
it  relieves  them,  and  allows  the  energies  to  be 
developed  in  a manner  to  promote  its  welfare  in 
the  best  interests  of  its  proprietors  and  itself. 
The  plant,  I am  told,  is  becoming  scarce  in  its 
native  haunts,  and  therefore  should  be  carefully 
preserved.  Matt.  Bramble. 


ONCimUM  GARDNERI 

Is  a beautiful  species  now  flowering.  1,  last 
week,  saw  in  an  amateur’s  garden  a plant  bear- 
ing an  enormous  branched  spike,  and  this  was 
grown,  too,  in  an  ordinary  stove-house 
amongst  a mixed  collection  of  flower- 
ing and  ornamental  - leaved  plants. 

This  Oncidium  is  grown  upon  the 
block  of  wood  on  which  it  came  home, 
in  a somewhat  shady  position,  and 
where  it  could  obtain  a free  circula- 
tion of  air.  The  plant  was  partially 
shaded,  and  the  stove  is  kept  some- 
what cool  and  the  atmosphere  moist. 

Now,  this  is  one  of  those  plants  whieh 
come  from  the  Organ  Mountains  in 
Brazil,  and  grows  in  a cool  and  airy 
region.  It  is  a very  fine  Orchid,  and 
the  variety  which  is  now  before  me  is 
superb.  The  plant  has  somewhat 
ovate,  furrowed  bulbs.  These  are 
dark-green,  and  the  leaves  are  of  a 
deeper  and  brighter  green.  The  spike 
is  between  18  inches  and  2 feet  high, 
much  branched.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  rich-brown,  margined  and 
lined  with  soft-yellow ; lip  round, 
bilobed  or  emarginate  in  front,  bright 
golden-yellow,  having  a few  blotches 
and  streaks  of  brown  and  red  at  the 
l)ase,  and  having  an  intramarginal 
band  of  brown.  It  lasts  a very  long 
time  in  full  beauty.  Indeed,  so  long 
does  it  remain  in  good  condition  that 
much  injury  is  done  to  the  plant  if  they 
are  not  cut  after  a reasonable  time. 

This  should  be  done,  and  if  some  of 
those  tubes  brought  out  by  Mr.  Outram 
are  used  the  spike  will  appear  to  be 
still  upon  the  plant  for  many  weeks. 

It  is  one  of  those  species  which  cannot 
put  up  with  much  soil  about  its  roots, 
and  it  is  to  the  fact  of  its  growing 
upon  a large,  imported  block  of  wood, 
without  soil  of  any  kind,  that  I 
attribute  the  success  of  my  friend. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


requires  strong  heat,  D.  Draconis  is  an  ever- 
green, and  its  flowers  are  produced  on  short  ter- 
minal racemes  which  bear  some  three  to  five  or 
more  flowers.  These  arc  pure  ivory-white, 
stained  at  tlie  base  of  tlie  lip  with  cinnabar. 
The  plant  was  first  found  by  the  Rev.  Parish 
in  Burmah,  and  it  was  called  by  him  D. 
eburneum,  but  the  plant  had  been  named  and 
published  D.  Draconis  by  Professor  Reichen- 
bach  before  Mr.  Parish’s  name  was  published 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  in  which  work 
“ J.  H.  P.”  will  find  this  plant  figured  as  D. 
ebui'neum.  I mention  this  because  my  corre- 
spondent may  see  his  plant  and  be  uncharitable 
enough  to  say  that  the  plant  sent  was  mis 
named  by — Matt.  Bramble. 


GIANT  ROCKPOILS  (SAXIFRAGAS) 
(MEGASEAS). 

The  giant  Saxifrages  of  our  gardens  are  so 
variously  beautiful  and  handsome  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  that  the  wonder  is  they  are  not 


maxillaria  LUTEO-ALBA. 

I am  heartily  glad  to  see  a flower 
of  this  fine  old  plant,  and  much  appre- 
ciate the  commendations  of  my 


correspondent.  It  belongs  to  a much 
neglected  family.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
triangular ; they  are  brownish  on  the  outside, 
yellowish  and  white  in  the  front.  The  plant 
should  be  grown  in  the  cool-house  in  peat  and 
Sphapum,  the  pots  should  be  well  drained, 

shmiW  this 

Should  be  constantly  given  it.  Its  flowers  last 

a beauty,  and  it  produces 

M®  grandiflora  and 

pure-white  flowered 
species  which  are  also  very  desirable. 

Matt.  Bramble. 
DENDROBIUM  DRACONIS. 

out  of  a large  batch  re- 
ceived last  week.  This  kind  is  from  “ J.  H.  p ” 

SdiinTh;^®  has  received  some  plants 'from 
a ^hina,  and  this  has  blossomed.  The 
flowers  before  me  are  somewhat  larg^,  tut 

Jamesianum  or  p.  formosum,  but  yet  it  is  ve^ 

fo  desirable.  It  is  a plant  belongiZ 

to  the  same  section  as  those  just  named,  but  it 
IS  not  so  desirable  as  the  first-tamed  plant  as  It 


1 Giant  Rockfoil  (Megasea  (Saxifraga)  Straoheyi). 


even  more  popular  than  they  now  are  in  all 
good  gardens.  From  all  the  other  Saxifrages 
they  are  known  by  their  massive  size  and 
breadth  of  leafage,  while,  as  a general  rule,  they 
are  of  evergreen  habit,  and  so  are  effective  as 
hardy  foliage  plants  at  all  times.  Most  of  them 
®f^fhingly  beautiful  when  in  blossom  during 
the  earlier  months  of  spring.  Now  and  then, 
it  is  true,  their  flowers  become  nipped  in  the 
bud  by  spring  frosts  ; but  even  if  this  occa- 
sionally happens,  general  average  results  are 
more  than  enough  to  justify  their  culture. 
Besides,  it  is  so  easy  to  pot  up  the  plants  in 
autumn  and  give  them  the  shelter  of  a cold 
frame  or  an  awning  of  mats,  since  plants  so 
treated  bloom  freely  and  form  very  handsome 
objects  for  cool  greenhouse  or  conservatory 
decoration.  Some 

Large  specimens  in  pots  or  tubs  were  very 
niuch  admired  here  last  season  after  the  show 
of  Chrysanthemums  was  over,  and  we  hope  for 
even  finer  results  in  the  future,  as  the  plants  are 
SO  much  better  established,  their  great  Ficus- 
like  leafage  having  quite  concealed  the  recep- 
tacles in  which  the  plants  are  growing.  One  of 


the  best  for  this  kind  of  culture  is  M.  crassL 
folia,  which  produces  large  clusters  of  its  peach 
or  almond-tinted  blossoms  on  tall  stalks,  its 
fragrance  on  a warm  day  being  like  that  of 
Hawthorn  or  May.  Another  very  fine  variety 
is  M.  cordifolia  purpurea,  which  bears  its  pendu- 
lous bell-shaped  flowers  on  vivid  red  scapes 
18  inches  or  2 feet  in  height,  the  individual 
blossoms  being  darker  in  colour  than  those  of 
M.  crassifolia.  Other  very  fine  species  are  M. 
purpurasoens,  M.  Stracheyi,  M.  cordifolia,  and 
M.  ciliata,  the  last  producing  very  large  hairy 
leaves,  but  it  is  the  mo.st  tender  species  of  the 
whole  group,  and  its  foliage  succumbs  to 
the  first  sharp  frosts  of  winter.  Its  flowers 
are  whitish  with  a rosy  red  centre,  and 
very  distinct  and  effective  in  warm  shel- 
tered localities  under  cold  frame  culture 
in  pots  or  tubs,  as  above  recommended.  The 
following  is  a list  of  the  species  and  varie- 
ties as  given  in  books : Megasea  cordifolia 
(purple-rose),  M.  c.  purpurea  (purple),  M.  cras- 
sifolia (almond-rose),  M.  ligulata  (rosy-white), 
M.  1.  ciliata  (white  and  rose),  M.  purpurascens 
(purple),  M.  Stracheyi  (pinkish),  M.  S.  alba 
(whitish),  M.  S.  Milesi  (white  and  rose),  M. 
hybrida  splendens  (purple).  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  generally  known  that  numerous  hybrids 
have  been  reared  in  this  section  of  Saxifrage 
from  time  to  time.  One  of  the  first  which  be- 
came popular  in  London  nurseries  about  ten 
years  ago  is  the  seedling  from  M.  cordifolia,  now 
known  in  the  trade  as  M.  cordifolia  purpurea,  a 
noble  plant  in  its  way,  and  very  luxuriant  as 
seen  at  its  best.  M.  Milesi  is  dwarf-growing, 
and  nearly,  if  not  quite,  deciduous,  its  presumed 
parentage  being  M.  ciliata,  crossed  with  pollen 
of  M.  Stracheyi.  As  seen  in  its  early  bud  stage 
of  blossoming,  it  is  a very  distinct  and  beautiful 
thing,  and  is  very  lovely  as  grown  in  pots  in  a 
cold  house  or  sunny  frame,  or  as  covered  with  a 
handlight  ere  its  flowers  expand.  Its  scapes 
are  so  short  that  its  rose  and  white  flowers  are 
apt  to  be  splashed  and  spoiled  by  rains  unless 
protected  as  above.  A very  varied  and  robust 
series  of 

Haerid  Megasfas  is  that  reared  some  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Thos.  Smith,  of  Newry.  They  are 
the  result  of  reciprocal  crosses  between  M. 
cordifolia  x M.  purpurascens,  and  possess  in 
some  degree  the  good  qualities  of  both  parents. 
The  plants  are  all  robust,  although  varying 
much  in  colour  of  flower  and  in  stature.  MT 
hybrida  splendens  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
group,  but  the  following  named  kinds  are  also 
very  remarkable  in  habit  and  leafage,  as  also  in 
colour  : Brilliant — leaves  large,  richly  tinted 

in  autumn  and  winter  j flowers  purple  ; 
calyces  and  pedicels  crimson  ; fine.  Cam- 
pana — very  neat,  dwarf,  crowded  foliage ; 
scape  1 J feet,  with  bell-shaped  head  of  rosy-lilac 
flowers,  Corrugata — dwarf  habit ; large  rough 
leaves  ; flowers  pink.  Distinction  — dwarf, 
crowded  habit,  with  enormous  head  of  pale- 
pink  flowers.  Nana — a miniature  of  hybrida 
splendens.  Progress  — a free-growing  plant, 
with  tall  scapes  of  rosy-purple ; bell-shaped 
blossoms,  which  are  1|:  inches  across ; extra 
fine.  Sturdy  — compact  habit,  with  short, 
stout  scape  of  rose-coloured  flowers.  Mr. 
Smith  told  me  of  a curious  result  attending 
his  hybridisation  of  these  species  with 
each  other.  After  fertilising  M.  cordifolia 
with  pollen  of  M.  purpurascens,  the  seed- 
bearing scape  suddenly  shot  up  to  a height  of 
nearly  3 feet,  or  about  twice  its  usual  height 
when  unfertilised.  The  scapes  of  M.  purpuras- 
cens  also  lengthened  considerably  after  fer- 
tilisation, but  not  so  markedly  as  did  those 
of  M.  cordifolia. 

Onegreat  charmof  these  leafy  Rockfoils  is  their 
rich  and  vivdd  autumnal  and  winter  colouring. 

M.  Stracheyi  and  M.  purpurascens  are  especi- 
ally rich  and  lovely  in  this  way,  and  many  of 
M.  Smith’s  hybrids  are  remarkably  showy  in 
this  way  when  planted  in  exposed  positions. 

On  rockeries,  when  planted  with  other  fine- 
leaved plants,  they  show  to  the  best  advantage, 
some  having  leaves  suffused  with  crimson,  red, 
and  soft-yellow,  while  others  are  of  the  most 
vivid  colour— crimson  and  brown— not  at  all 
easy  to  describe  in  words,  and  but  few  would 
believe  the  brush  records  of  the  painter  who 
should  essay  to  represent  a well-planted  group 
of  these  Megaseas  at  their  best.  In  conclusion 
I may  say  I have  here  a group  of  fine  foliage 
and  flowering  plants  worthy  of  every  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  cultivator  and  hybridiser,  for 
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I do  not  believe  that  the  hybrids  now  known, 
fine  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  will  remain  long 
unsurpassed  now  that  it  is  seen  that  the  species 
and  varieties  seed  so  freely  and  give  such  good 
results  when  judiciously  crossed  with  each 
other.  The  result  promises  to  be  a group  of 
plants  remarkably  free  from  all  cultural  diffi- 
culties— plants  that  a cottager  may  grow  in  his 
garden  or  a townsman  in  his  window-boxes,  and 
which  are,  nevertheless,  noble  enough  to  be 
worthy  of  care  and  attention  in  the  garden  of  a 
queen.  B. 

ROSES. 

ROSES  FOR  WINTER. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of  enquiries 
made  by  readers  of  G.\rdexing  regarding  the 
best  way  of  obtaining  Roses  during  the  winter, 
it  becomes  very  clear  that  a few  remarks  on  the 
best  way  of  treating  the  plants  will  be  acceptable. 
I need  not  stop  to  discuss  the  subject  as  to 
whether  it  is  wise  or  not  for  those  who  have 
limited  house-room  to  force  Roses  in  the  winter. 
It  must  be  enough  for  me  to  know  that  there  are 
many  so  situated  who  wish  to  do  so.  That  being 
so,  I will  do  what  I can  to  help  them.  I should, 
however,  first  like  to  say  that  even  with  the 
most  suitable  appliances  they  must  not  expect 
the  flowers  so  large  or  so  highly  coloured  in  mid- 
winter, or  so  numerous  as  in  the  months  of  April 
and  May.  Unless  there  is  a house  specially 
devoted  to  Roses  the  plants  had  better  be  grown 
in  pots.  The  plants  can  then  be  placed  in  the 
open  air  for  a few  weeks  at  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer to  give  them  a rest  and  ripen  the  wood. 
Roses  may,  however,  be  fairly  well  grown  for 
winter  flowering  in  light  and  airy  conserv'atories 
if  the  growth  is  trained  up  under  the  glass  I 
happen  to  know  of  such  a case  where  it  is  done, 
but  this  house  is  well  ventilated  all  the  summer 
and  autumn.  When  the  Chrysanthemums  are 
brought  in  a little  fire-heat  is  given  to  keep  their 
flo  wers  from  damping.  This  extra  warmth  is 
just  enough  to  excite  the  Roses  into  growth. 
After  the  Chrysanthemums  are  over  the  tem- 
perature is  steadily  maintained  from  53  degs.  to 
60  degs.  to  accommodate  Poinsettias,  Persian 
Cyclamens,  and  similar  plants.  Under  this  treat- 
ment two  plants  of  Tea-scented  Roses— Adam 
and  Perle  des  Jardins,  furnish  a good  number  of 
Roses  all  the  winter  and  spring,  although  they 
do  not  look  altogether  very  happy.  They  make 
such  little  growth  that  they  require  but  very 
little  pruning  ; what  they  have  done  to  them  in 
that  way  is  done  early  in  the  summer.  The 
growth  made  after  that  is  left  to  produce  flowers 
in  the  winter.  For  the  majority  of  people,  how- 
ever, the  plants  had  better 

Be  cjkown  in  pot.s,  as  they  are  more  manage- 
able and  produce  better  results  for  the  space 
they  occupy.  W here  the  plants  are  intended 
to  go  on  for  several  years,  and  there  is  room  for 
them,  they  had  better  have  a shift  into  a larger 
pot  every  year  until  they  reach  those  12  inches 
in  diameter.  The  cultivator  will  then  get  plants 
with  large  heads,  that  will  each  produce  more 
blooms  than  two  or  three  smaller  ones.  Tea- 
scented  varieties  only  should  be  selected  for  this 
purpose,  and  those  with  rather  small  blooms 
are  better  than  those  that  produce  large  and 
full  flowers.  The  following  is  a very  suitable 
selection  : Perle  des  Jardins,  Luciole,  Safrano, 
Perle  de  Lyon,  Marie  van  Houtte,  Isabella 
Sprunt,  Letty  Coles,  Madame  Charles,  Narcisse, 
Niphetos,  and  Sunset.  With  regard  to  the 
treatment  at  the  present  time,  I may  mention 
that  the  plants  must  have  filled  the  pots  pretty 
full  of  roots  before  they  are  subjected  to  fire- 
heat,  or  they  will  certainly  disappoint  the 
cultivator.  For  that  reason  any  that  want 
larger  pots  must  have  them  at  once,  as  it  is 
already  late.  The  proper  treatment  is  to  prune 
in  May  and  repot  early  in  June,  keeping  the 
plants  under  glass  until  the  end  of  July.  If 
any  one  of  my  readers  should  wish  to  make  a 
start  now  they  should  obtain  plants  that  are 
well  established  in  6-inch  pots,  and  shift  them 
at  once  into  others  two  sizes  larger,  keeping 
the  plants  in  a pit  or  cool  greenhouse  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  summer.  Unless  there  are 
long  shoots  they  will  not  lequire  any  pruning 
until  after  they  have  flowered  once.  Good 
turfy-loam  and  sand  is  the  best  compost  for 
them.  If  the  loam  is  heavy,  add  one-third 
rougli  peat  to  keep  the  compost  open. 

J.  C.  C. 


AMONG  THE  BRIERS— AFTER  BUDDING. 

WiiAT  may  becalled  post-buddingculture  is  often 
greatly  neglected,  though  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  future  health  and  full  and  free 
development  of  the  Roses.  So  soon  as  the  buds 
have  taken,  vital  questions  arise  as  to  the  future 
relations  of  the  Brier  towards  them.  Most 
rosarians  agree  that  a growing  Brier  ahead  of 
the  Rose-buds  is  a most  potent  force  in  securing 
a perfect  union  between  the  two.  But  from  this 
point  the  opinions  and  practice  of  rosarians  vary 
widely.  Some  even  question  the  necessity  or 
potency  of  a growing  Brier-shoot  as  a means  of 
ensuring  a speedy  and  perfect  union.  Bringing 
their  practice  into  harmony  with  their  theories, 
such  rosarians  stop  their  Brier  shoots  a week  or 
two  before  budding.  It  has  also  been  found 
that  buds  take  with  tolerable  freedom  on  such 
stopped  Brier  shoots.  In  fact,  the  non-stopping 
of  Brier  shoots  has  been  generally  accepted  in 
the  future  interest  rather  than  in  the  effecting 
of  the  mere  union  of  the  bud  with  the  Brier. 
This  brings  us  back  to  the  distribution  of  force 
between  the  Rose-buds  and  their  wilding  foster- 
parents  and  the  time  when  the  whole  of  the 
strength  of  the  latter  shall  be  diverted  into  the 
former.  Were  it  not  for  the  vicissitudes  of  our 
climate  this  diversion  of  force  could  hardly  take 
place  too  soon.  But  chiefly  owing  to  the  latter 
and  the  weather  losses  among  our  newly-budded 
Roses  it  can  hardly  be  effected  too  late,  for  the 
time  of  breaking  the  Rose-buds  lies  at  the  very 
core  of  the  post-budding  culture  of  Briers.  If 
these  are  to  be  rushed  into  breaking  so  soon  as 
they  have  formed  a union  with  the  Briers,  the 
sooner  the  Brier  shoots  are  stopped  back  within 
a leaf  or  so  of  the  bud  the  better.  Some  stop 
the  Briers  right  up  to  the  buds,  and  at  the  same 
time  cut  off  any  and  all  other  outlets  to  the  sap. 
This  of  necessity  concentrates  all  the  growing 
force  of  the  Brier  into  the  Rose  bud,  and,  conse 
quently,  forces  it  to  form  a shoot  or  bloom  in  as 
short  a time  as  possible.  The  time  would  be 
further  shortened  if  the  Brier  shoots  were  short- 
ened before  budding.  If  this  express  mode  of 

Forcing  buds  into  shootlets  is  adopted,  the 
earlier  we  bud  and  the  sooner  all  Brier  is  re- 
moved after  the  union  of  the  two  the  better ; 
for  as  our  climate  goes  it  needs  every  day 
from  June  or  J uly  to  November  to  force  our 
buds  into  shoot-blossom  and  maturity  of  wood 
before  the  frost  is  down  upon  them,  often  with 
killing  severity.  It  is  this  risk  of  killing,  or  in 
other  words,  the  alarming  mortality  among 
budded  Roses,  that  has  suggested  and  enforced  a 
very  different  course  of  treatment  after  budding. 
This  consists  in  what  may  be  termed  the  sleep- 
ing or  resting  system  for  the  newly-inserted 
buds  that  results  in  keeping  most  of  them  dor- 
mant until  the  following  spring.  This  culture 
of  dormant  buds,  at  first  adopted  for  their 
greater  safety,  was  found  to  have  other  advan- 
tages. It  had  two  collateral  advantages —these 
buds  produced  the  finest  blooms  for  show,  and 
they  also  broke  into  the  most  vigorous  shoots. 
In  other  words,  the  most  perfect  Rose  blooms 
and  the  strongest  Rose  bushes  sprang  out  of  dor- 
mant buds.  The  discovery  of  these  facts  neces- 
sarily gave  a powerful  stimulus  to  this  mode  of 
culture,  until  it  has  almost  superseded  the  more 
speedy  if  less  safe  mode  of  concentrating  the 
entire  growing  force  of  the  Brier  into  the  bud 
as  soon  as  the  union  between  the  two  is  com- 
pleted. The  habits  of  the  Roses  themselves  run 
them  into  every  imaginable  variety  of  growth 
between  these  two  general  methods  of  forcing 
and  repression.  Some  Roses  almost  instinctively 
burst  into  growth  so  soon  as  the  buds  have 
taken  ; others  refuse  to  start  till  late  in  the 
autumn  or  spring,  be  our  culture  what  it  may. 
But  our  efforts  should  be  directed  either  to  an 
early  start  into  growth  or  an  entire  rest  till  next 
spring  ; and  either  of  these  results  is  in  the 
power  of  the  rosarian  who  cuts  in  his  Briers  early 
or  leaves  them  almost  full  length  till  the  winter 
or  following  spring.  p 

14I9.—Rose  for  a north  wall.— Roses  will  hardly 
succeed  on  a north  wall  in  Yorkshire.  Better  try  some- 
thing else.  I should  recommend  Veitch’s  Virginian 
Creeper,  or,  if  a flowering  plant  must  be  had,  try  aHoney- 
rackle  or  Clematis  Flammula.  A good  companion  for 
9®  Dijon  on  south  side  would  be  Cheshunt  Hybrid 
or  William  Allen  Richardson.— E.  H.  ’’ 

pi"^  better  Rose  for  such  a position  than 

Gloire  de  Dijon.  You  would,  howeyer,  prefer  a chano-e 
in  that  case  you  cannot  do  better  than  select  Feliolte 
rerpetuee.  This  produces  its  flowers  in  clusters,  which 
are  of  a creamy-white  colour.  It  also  retains  its  foliage  a 
good  part  of  the  year. —J.  C.  C.  o a 


14.13. — MarechalNielRose  in  a gresn- 

house.— Your  Rose  has  been  attacked  with 
red-spider,  or  rather,  I should  have  said  the 
leaves  have  been  attacked  by  these  insects, 
which  have  caused  them  to  fall  oft’  in  the 
yi'ay  you  describe.  If  you  persevere  and  get 
rid  of  the  red-spider  your  plant  will  recover. 
In  the  first  place  syringe  the  naked  branches 
with  soap  and  water,  which  can  be  made  by 
dissolving  2 ounces  of  soft-soap  to  each  gallon  of 
warm  water.  Apply  the  liquid  with  a syringe 
in  the  evening  when  the  house  is  quite  closed. 
Continue  this  treatment  for  three  days,  after 
that  syringe  the  Rose  night  and  morning  with 
clean  soft  water  for  a month.  To  encourage  it 
to  make  new  leaves  give  the  roots  a good  soak- 
ing of  liquid-manure  once  a week  for  a month. 
If  manure-water  is  not  available  go  to  a ehemist 
and  get  some  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  apply 
it  to  the  roots  at  the  rate  of  ^ ounce  to  one 
gallon  of  water ; but  you  must  not  use  more 
than  four  gallons  of  this  liquid  at  one  waterino'. 
— J.  C.  C. 

1401.— Management  of  Rose-seeds.  — If  the 
seed-pods  are  only  just  gathered,  keep  them  in  damp  sand 
till  next  I*  ebruar}' ; then  sow  in  boxes  or  pans  and  place  in 
a cold  frame.  They  will  do  sown  in  the  open  air  • but 
are  exposed  to  fewer  vicissitudes  when  sown  in  pans  or  boxes 
under  glass,  and  planted  out  when  large  enough  to  handle. 
— ki,  II. 

— Unless  I have  anything  very  choice  I 
always  sow  my  Rose-seed  in  the  open  ground 
early  in  April ; but  seeing  that  the  summer  is 
now  so  far  advanced  you  had  better  sow  yours 
in  a pan  or  box,  using  good  ordinary  soil,  and 
cover  the  seeds  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  deep. 
Probably  some  of  the  young  plants  will  appear 
by  the  end  of  autumn.  You  must,  however,  be 
prepared  to  see  the  seedlings  eome  up  at  different 
times  up  to  tlie  end  of  six  months  after  they  are 
sown.  The  pans  will  require  to  be  protected 
during  the  winter  either  in  a frame  or  green- 
house. The  former  is  preferable,  as  when  kept 
in  a close,  warm  house  they  invariably  get 
attacked  with  mildew.  My  plan  is  to  protect 
tlie  seedlings  for  the  first  two  winters.  I take 
them  up  in  the  autumn,  and  lay  them  in  care- 
fully in  a cold  frame,  planting  them  out  again 
in  the  spring.  Seedling  Roses  are  very  uncer- 
tain about  flowering.  Some  will  do  so  before 
they  are  six  months  old.  At  the  present  time  I 
have  some  plants  that  were  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  the  spring  of  1888  which  have  not 
flowered  yet. — J.  0.  C. 

Budding  Briers. — One  penny  per 
Brier  would  be  a fair  price  to  pay  for  budding 
them,  if  you  have  a sufficient  number  to  pay 
anyone  for  undertaking  the  work.  This  is  sup- 
posing that  the  Briers  are  already  prepared  and 
the  buds  available  on  the  spot,  I,  however,  do 
not  advise  you  to  let  out  the  work  in  that  way. 
You  liad  better  get  a competent  man  and  pay 
him  so  much  per  day  or  hour.  You  will  then 
get  the  work  done  in  a proper  manner.  Some 
country  nurserymen  give  their  men  a penny  for 
eacli  bud  that  takes  beside  their  wages.  This 
is  a more  satisfaetory  way  than  the  plan  you 
suggest. — J.  C.  C. 

^ — If  the  work  is  put  out  one  pennyeach  would  be  afair 
price  in  most  places.  I can  get  it  done  here  for  that  money 
by  experienced  men.— E.  H. 

1413. — Yellow  Roses.  — I furnish  you 
with  the  names  of  twelve  Tea  Roses,  whicli 
have  flowers  of  different  shades  of  yellow,  but 
I do  so  without  saying  that  they  are  suitable 
for  standards  in  all  sorts  of  positions  ; they  may 
be  fairly  satisfactory  where  the  soil  is  mode- 
rately dry  and  situation  sheltered  from  severe 
frost  and  cold  winds.  The  names  are : Madame 
Falcot,  Amazone,  Perle  de  Lyon,  Safrano,  La 
Boule  d’Or,  Madame  Welch,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Nareisse,  Madame  Caroline  Kuster,  Eliza  Sau- 
vage.  Monsieur  Furtardo,  and  William  Allen 
Richardson.  The  last-named  is  a Noisette.  If 
I wanted  Standard  Yellow  Roses  I should  cer- 
tainly prefer  the  Austrian  Briers,  although  they 
do  not  flower  but  once  a-year.  These  Roses 
furnish  different  shades  of  yellow  as  well  as 
double  and  single  flowers.  If  you  bud  them  on 
stems  about  2^  feet  high  and  do  not  prune  them 
they  will  make  grand  heads  in  a few  years.  I 
am  sure  you  would  be  delighted  with  tliem,  and 
they  are  so  hardy  that  they  will  grow  anywhere 
if  the  soil  is  fairly  good.  The  best  double  varie- 
ties are  Harrisoni  and  Persian  Yellow.  There 
is  a single  form  of  the  Austrian  Brier,  which  is 
very  beautiful  although  very  scarce  in  tliis 
country.  The  single  form  of  the  Persian 
N ellow  is  also  very  good  and  quite  common. 
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but  too  often  sent  as  a substitute  when  the 
single  Austrian  is  ordered.  There  is  also  a 
single  form  bearing  coppery-coloured  flowers, 
which  is  as  singular  as  it  is  beautiful.  I hope 
this  note  may  be  the  means  of  inducing  other 
correspondents  to  bud  some  of  these  Roses 
instead  of  so  many  Perpetuals. — J.  C.  C. 

1,361.— Planting  out  a Marechal  Niel 
Rose.— I would  certainly  plant  it  now.  When 
a Rose-tree  has  to  be  planted  in  the  open  air  the 
less  time  it  is  kept  in  a flower-pot  the  better. 
If  planted  out  now  in  good  soil  it  will  grow 
away  freely,  and  become  well  established  before 
the  winter.  When  the  Rose-trees  are  kept  too 
long  in  the  pots  the  roots  coil  round  and  round 
outside  the  ball  of  earth  ; and  they  ought  to  be 
laid  out  straight  when  planting. — J.  D.  E. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

HARDY  DAPHNES. 

IMost  of  the  hardy  Daphnes  are  beautiful 
flowering  shrubs,  besides  some  being  among  the 
finest  of  Evergreens.  The  best  known  and  the 
most  popular  Daphne  is  the  old  Mezereon  (D. 
Mezereum),  whose  leafless  branches  are  wreathed 
with  a profusion  of  fragrant  blossoms  before 
winter  is  past.  The  common  sort  has  reddish- 
purple  blossoms,  but  there  are  pink  and  white. 


dwarf  evergreen  form,  growing  about  2 feet  or 
3 feet  high  and  bearing  dense  clusters  of  very 
fragrant  pink  blossoms  during  the  first  half  of 
the  year  ; D.  neapolitana,  from  Italy,  is  similar 
to  this,  probably  only  a variety  of  it ; D.  altaica, 
with  neat  growth  like  that  of  D.  Mezereum,  has 
white  scentless  flowers;  D.  pontica  and  Laureola 
are  good  Evergreens,  although  not  remarkable 
for  their  blossoms ; while  the  pretty  D.  odora 
and  its  variety  Mazelli  are  scarcely  hardy 
enough  for  opra-air  culture  in  this  country. 
Such  a beautiful  family  of  shrubs  as  the 
Daphnes  deserves  the  best  attention.  G. 


A GOOD  TOWN  TREE. 

The  He.\rt-leaved  or  Naples  Alder  (Alnus 
cordifolia). 

If  only  for  its  distinct  habit  of  growth,  smooth 
and  shining  foliage,  and  rather  unusual  light- 
coloured  bark,  the  Heart-leaved  or  Naples  Alder 
is  well  worthy  of  a far  greater  share  of  atten- 
tion than  it  has  yet  received  at  the  hands  of 
planters,  in  this  country  at  least.  In  it  we  have, 
moreover,  a good  addition  to  the  few  trees  that 
are  really  suitable  for  town  planting,  for  the 
Alder  in  question  grows  with  great  vigour  and 
retains  much  of  its  fresh  springtide  greenness 
when  placed  in  very  smoky  and  impure  locali- 
ties. Of  hardy  constitution  and  unusually  strong 


the  scarcity  of  the  tree  in  our  nurseries,  and  by 
its  being  but  little  known.  It  bears  seed  freely, 
the  cone-like  female  catkins  being  larger  and 
more  showy  than  are  those  of  the  common 
Alder.  To  anyone  in  search  of  a rare  tree  of 
great  beauty,  perfectly  hardy,  and  a rapid 
grower,  I would  recommend  a plant  of  the 
Heart-leaved  or  Naples  Alder  being  assigned  a 
dampish  spot  in  good  black  loam,  in  any  part  of 
the  grounds,  be  it  shaded,  fully  exposed,  or  high 
or  low-lying.  j)  ° 


1416. — Monkey  Puzzle-tree  (Araucaria). 
—I  he  tree  may  have  grown  into  unsuitable  soil 
or  it  may  suffer  for  want  of  water  ; Grass  banks 
are  usually  dry.  I would  dig  round  the  roots, 
and  if  it  is  found  the  soil  is  unsuitable,  remove 
it  to  a depth  of  2 feet  6 inches  at  lease  ; add  in 
Its  place  a compost  of  three  parts  loam,  one  of 
peat,  and  a little  decayed  farm-yard  manure.  If 
it  is  merely  the  want  of  water  at  the  roots,  that 
IS  easily  remedied. — J.  D.  E. 

1417.  — Magnolia  not  flowering. — I 

cannot  tell  you  what  to  do  to  make  your  plant 
flower.  I happen  to  know  that  you  are  not 
alone  in  your  disappointment ; there  are  many 
m a similar  position  in  the  west  of  Englaad. 
Yours  is  an  inferior  variety  which  comes  from  a 
stock  that  but  seldom  flowers.  Your  plant,  I 
judge,  has  longer  and  narrower  leaves  than  the 
true  form.  The  true  Exmouth  variety,  as  it  is 
called,  is  the  one  so  often  seen  in  flower.  This 
has  stout,  broad  foliage,  the  underside  of  the 
leaves  being  nearly  covered  with  a rusty-brown 
colour. — J.  C.  0. 

1362. -Cutting  back  a Spanish  Broom.-These 

may  be  cut  back  in  the  spring-,  just  before  growth  com- 
adt^'tmes  — grow  again  as  the  season 


A w'ell-grown  specimen  of  Daphne  Blagayana. 


single  and  double-flowered  forms.  It  is  in 
short,  an  indispensable  shrub  for  every  garden 
and  should  always  be  planted  in  a spot  where  its 
beauty  can  be  enjoyed  in  early  spring.  It  dis- 
likes shade,  and  does  best  in  an  open  sunny  place 
in  almost  any  kind  of  soil.  In  some  seasons  it 
owers  from  the  end  of  January  until  April, 
llie  pretty  D.  Cneorum  (the  Garland-flower)  is 
a favourite  little  shrub,  more  suited  for  the  rock 

froltb  It  is  of  trailing 

growth,  and  makes  dense,  cushion-like  masses 
of  etergreen  foliage  a few  inches  high.  The 

frnH^nt  deep-pink,  are  deliciously 

agrant  and  produced  in  dense  clusters  at  the 
tips  of  the  shoots.  It  prefers  a peaty  soil  in  an 
f and  again 

®^agayana  (here  figured)  is  a 
for  fb  ““'^.’^^autiful  alpine  shrub  also  suitable 
‘i'^arf,  straggling 
gro^h,  and  bears  in  early  spring  dense  clusters 
of  ivory-white,  strongly -perfumed  flowers.  It 
s very  hardy  and  thrives  anywhere  in  good 
soil  in  open  spots  Another  rather  new  Daphne 
veis  introduced  twenty 

larJe  mo’  ®till  uncommon.  It  bears  freely 
before  fragrant  flowers  in  spring 

So  appear.  D.  Fortunei,  from 

best  of  *the"h*  u ^^®  I^regoing  are  the 

tfon  of  1 ^ Daphnes,  others  in  cultiva- 

t on  of  less  value  comprise  the  following  • D 

2 fee^high'^^"^  deciduous  shrub,  growinglboui 
flovSs  nl«|ters  fragrant  white 

nouers,  D.  collina,  from  South  Europe,  is  a 


giowth  the  Heart-leaved  Alder  would  seem  to 
defy  in  a most  peculiar  and  particularly  pleas- 
ing manner  the  sooty  emanations  from  the 
hundreds  of  stacks  and  cliimneys  to  which  in 
two  at  least  of  our  largest  centres  of  industry  it 
IS  almost  constantly  subjected.  Everyone  who 
has  seen  even  a medium-sized  tree  of  the  Heart- 
leaved Alder  votes  in  favour  of  it  over  our 
commonly-cultivated  A.  glutinosa,  the  flowers 
being  more  showy,  the  leaves  of  handsome 
shape  and  finer  texture,  while  it  is  equally  as 
hardy  and  as  easy  to  cultivate.  Early  in  spring 
by  mid-February  sometimes,  the  numerous  male 
catkins  of  a yellowish -green  colour  impart  to 
the  tree  a most  distinct  and  decidedly  orna- 
mental appearance,  while  when  the  fresh  younv 
heart-shaped  leaves  become  fully  developed  the 
tree  is  rendered  very  distinct.  Like  our 
common  Alder,  the  Naples  tree  delights  to  grow 
in  marshy  ground,  or,  at  least,  where  abundance 
of  moisture  is  usually  present  in  the  soil  It 
does  not  dislike  shade;  on  the  contrary,  it 
thrives  perfectly  well  where  an  unbroken  leaf 
canopy  is  at  all  times  present.  But  when 
planted  under  more  favourable  conditions,  such 
as  along  the  outskirts  of  a wood,  and  for  which 
it  IS  peculiarly  well  suited,  it  grows  with  great 
freedom,  the  annual  shoots  produced  being  much 
stronger  than  in  our  commonly-grown  tree  when 
placed  under  similar  conditions.  Few  indeed 
are  the  specimens  of  this  distinct  Alder’ that  are 
to  be  seen  even  in  collections  of  choice  trees  and 
slirubs,  and  this  may  partly  be  accounted  for  by 


Daffodils  relifted  annually.— l am 

assured  that  all  the  Daffodils  are  very  much  the 
better  for  being  lifted  and  replanted  every 
year,  provided  tlie  operation  be  performed  at 
the  right  time.  This  is  when  the  leaves  turn 
yellow  in  J une,  and  they  had  better  be  lifted 
too  early  than  too  late.  The  practice  is  general 
m Holland,  and  of  recent  years  in  England  and 
Ireland,  wherever  Narcissi  are  really  well  culti- 
vated, and  not  simply  allowed  to  take  their 
clmnce,  as  they  do  in  the  woods  and  meadows 
where  they  are  wild  or  naturalised.  A friend 
of  mine  has  two  sets  of  Daffodils  of  all  the  finest 
kinds.  One  set  lie  grows  in  pots  and  tubs  to 
flower  under  glass  in  cool  structures,  such  as  the 
Rose-house,  Camellia-house,  orchard-house  &c.  • 
and  the  other  set  he  grows  in  the  open  air  ’on  a 
sloping  sunny  border.  It  follows,  of  course, 
tha,t  one  lot  is  planted  out,  and  the  other  lot 
refitted  for  forcing  every  year,  and  this  is  carried 
out  with  perfect  success.  The  bulbs  replanted 
annually  always  flower  better  than  those  left  in 
the  ground  year  after  year,  and,  what  is  more, 
they  increase  more  rapidly  and  form  larger  and 
more  shapely  bulbs,  besides  which,  for  bidding- 
out  purposes  one  has  the  advantage  of  knowing 
exactly  that  there  will  be  no  weak  spots  or 
failures  in  the  bed,  a drawback  sure  to  occur 
It  the  bulos  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  same 
^Iter  year.  If  anyone  who  has  taken 
Daffodils  in  hand  will  boldly  uproot  them  every 
year  in  June,  or  July  at  latest,  replanting  them 
at  once  or  a month  later  as  convenience  de- 
mands, he  will  soon  find  that  it  is  by  far  prefer- 
able  to  the  old  plan  of  allowing  them  to  become 
well  ^tablished  or  to  die  out,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  best  growers  always  lift  and  replant 
every  year. — F. 

(Tropasolum  speciosum).— 
What  a splendid  thing  this  is  when  in  good 
condition  ! In  habit  and  foliage,  as  well  as  in 
the  form  of  the  flower,  it  greatly  resembles  the 
well-kno-vvn  T.  canariense  or  Canary  Creeper  at 
least  the  similarity  is  sufficient  to  enable  any- 
one to  recognise  it  as  belonging  to  the  same 
family.  But  the  flowers  are  of  a vivid  crimson- 
scarlet  hue  instead  of  yellow,  as  in  the  far  more 
common  variety  referred  to,  and  considerably 
larger,  while  the  growth  is  more  compact.  It 
13  often  said  that  it  will  not  succeed  in  the 
south,  but  I saw  a plant  recently  at  the  nursery 
of  Messrs  Cheal,  at  Crawley,  in  luxuriant 
health  and  full  of  bloom.  It  is  growing  on  an 
east  aspect,  and,  having  been  planted  some  three 
or  four  years  ago,  has  gradually  spread  until  its 
roots  occupy  a space  of  some  yards  in  length 
The  soil  is  very  stiff.— B.  C.  R. 
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FRUIT. 

^MANAGEMENT  OE  VINERIES. 
Eakly  Vixes  from  which  the  last  of  the  Grapes 
were  cut  in  June  will  now  be  getting  ripe  and 
the  premier  foliage  laying  on  those  soft,  delicate 
tints  which  indicate  a satisfactory  condition  of 
the  roots.  If  quite  clean  and  free  from  insects 
the  use  of  the  syringe  may  be  somewhat  relaxed, 
but  a refreshing  bath  after  a hot  day  will  keep 
them  fresh  and  cool  and  retard  the  fall  of  the 
leaves,  no  unimportant  matter  where  early- 
forced  Vines  are  predisposed  to  breaking  pre- 
maturely. Laterals  having  had  full  liberty  must 
now  be  checked  by  partial  shortening,  a few 
fresh  green  leaves  being  left  to  draw  the  sap 
and  keep  the  roots  in  action  until  the  germs  of 
the  bunches  are  perfectly  formed  for  another 
year.  The  house  cannot  be  kept  too  cool  and 
airy,  but  the  foliage  being  good,  the  removal  of 
the  roof-lights  once  in  favour  need  not  be  prac- 
tised, as  the  ripest  wood  always  gives  the  most 
compact  and  perfect  clusters.  Look  well  to  the 
outside  and  inside  borders,  and  if  well  drained 
do  not  be  afraid  of  laying  on  the  hose  for  a few 
hours,  as  the  roots  of  Vines  should  never  feel 
the  want  of  water.  The  mulching,  as  a matter 
of  course,  has  not  been  disturbed,  neither  must 
id  be  until  the  time  arrives  for  top-dressing  in 
September,  when  every  particle  of  manure  must 
be  raked  off,  the  surface  pricked  up,  well  dusted 
with  crushed  bones,  and  lightly  covered  with 
fresh  compost  to  be  washed  down  and  solidified 
by  autumn  rains. 

.Succession  houses,  in  which  the  Vines, 
although  clear  of  fruit,  are  still  in  full  vigour, 
must  receive  generous  treatment  both  as 
regards  root-watering  and  good  late  syringing. 
If  not  over- vigorous  and  early  maturity  is  cer- 
tain, these,  like  the  earliest,  may  be  kept  open 
throughout  the  hours  of  daylight,  and  a chink 
niay  be  left  on  the  top  ventilators  through  the 
night.  Vigorous  young  Vines,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  require  a good  deal  of  ripening,  will 
be  the  better  for  early  closing  with  strong  sun- 
heat,  light  syringing  being  deferred  until 
towards  G p.m. , when  a little  top  and  bottom 
air  may  be  put  on  for  the  night.  If  clean, 
morning  syringing  need  not  be  thought  of,  but 
tile  trifle  of  niglit  air  may  be  gradually  in- 
creased, as  there  is  nothing  like  sun-heat  and 
fresh  air  for  ripening  the  wood.  Extra  strong 
canes  from  wliich  the  maiden  crop  is  expected 
next,  in  addition  to  this  method  of  exposure  to 
strong  sun  heat,  may  be  improved  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  laterals  from  the  base  upward  to 
the  pruning-bud.  These  witli  a sharp  knife 
may  be  secured  close  to  the  main  bud,  the  only 
exception  being  those  joints  from  which,  acci- 
dentally, of  course,  the  premier  leaves  have 
been  removed.  In  these  cases  the  laterals  may 
be  shortened  back  to  one  or  two  leaves,  which, 
to  a certain  extent,  will  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  the  main  foliage.  All  the  laterals  above  the 
pruning  bud  must  be  left,  not  only  as  safety- 
valves  to  the  bunch-jjroducing  buds,  but  also  to 
keep  the  roots  in  action  until  the  Vines  sink 
gradually  to  rest. 

Houses  containing  Vines  upon  which  ripe 
Grapes  are  hanging,  and  which  it  may  be  de- 
sirable to  keep  fresh  and  perfect  in  colour, 
must  have  plenty  of  shade  during  the  hottest 
and  brightest  part  of  the  day.  The  best  of  all 
colour-protecting  shade  is  afforded  by  dense, 
healthy,  leathery  leaves  and  a few  well-arranged 
laterals,  always  provided  the  latter  are  kept 
clear  of  the  glass  and  do  not  choke  the  venti- 
lators. If  this  natural  shade  is  too  thin,  a 
double  thickness  of  pilchard  netting  permanently 
fixed  whilst  letting  in  light  will  break  the  sun’s 
rays,  or  light  canvas  may  be  drawn  over  the  roof 
on  bright  mornings  and  removed  in  the  evening. 
White  Grapes  will  stand  any  amount  of  light 
and  some  sun,  but  there  comes  a time  when 
dead -ripe  and  perfectly  coloured  bunches  scorch 
and  show  signs  of  shrinking.  These,  then, 
rnust  be  closely  watched,  and  when  the  first 
tinge  of  brown  is  detected  sheets  of  tissue  paper 
may  be  placed  above  the  most  exposed  bunches. 
Another  important  consumer  of  dense  colour  is 
a cool,  fresh,  and  not  over-dry  atmosphere.  It 
is,  of  course,  possible  to  keep  summer  Grapes 
even  too  cool  and  too  moist,  but  a watchful  eye 
will  soon  detect  condensation  of  moisture  upon 
the  foliage  and  berries,  the  best  of  all  proofs 
that  a little  more  warmth  and  a little  less  floor 
sprinkling  will  prove  beneficial.  When  cutting 


Grapes  from  this  time  forward  it  is  a good  plan 
to  remove  two  or  three  of  the  laterals  from  the 
base  of  each  of  the  spur  shoots.  The  operation 
being  gradual,  it  will  not  affect  the  vigour  of  the 
Vines,  but  it  will  tell  amazingly  upon  the 
pruning  buds,  sometimes  so  small  and  elongated 
that  timid  knifesmen  are  tempted  to  leave  a 
second,  which,  as  a matter  of  course,  takes  the 
lead,  and  showing  a larger,  but  looser  cluster,  is 
retained,  perhaps  not  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Vines,  as  leaves  and  shoots  make  I'oots,  but 
most  certainly  to  the  detriment  of  spurs,  which 
soon  run  away  from  the  main  rods  and  look 
unsightly.  W. 

NOTES  ON  FIGS. 

E.4RLY  trees  from  which  the  second  crop  of  fruit 
has  been  gathered  may  be  divested  of  all  small 
figlets  larger  than  Peas,  also  of  useless  shoots 
and  spray,  and  well  syringed  to  cleanse  the 
foliage  from  dust  and  insects.  If  trained  over 
fixed  trellises  and  not  too  near  the  glass,  tying 
down  is  best  left  alone,  as  shoots  which  draw 
upward  to  the  sun  and  light  are  improved  by  a 
thorough  roasting.  If  planted  out  in  brick  pits 
or  upon  blocks  of  compost  and  root-pruning  is 
considered  necessary,  now  is  the  time  to  com- 
mence operations.  My  trees  occupy  squares  of 
compost  supported  by  turf  walls,  space  being 
left  for  the  introduction  of  fermenting  material. 
When  the  time  arrives  for  starting  these  squares 
I reduce  annually  by  forking  down  the  old  turf 
walls  and  removing  some  of  the  compost,  care 
being  taken  that  the  balls  are  made  thoroughly 
moist  prior  to  the  performance  of  the  operation. 
If  the  trees  are  extra  strong  I shorten  back  all 
the  roots,  but  otherwise  I cut  away  all  the 
strongest,  shorten  the  weakest,  rebuild  the  walls 
with  fresh  turf,  and  relay  the  points  of  the 
roots  in  light,  rich,  calcareous  compost.  This 
process  hastens  the  ripening  of  the  old  leaves, 
but  by  keeping  them  well  moistened  with  the 
syringe  they  hang  until  fresh  roots  strike  into 
the  compost.  The  house,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
for  me  to  say,  is  deprived  of  all  fire-heat  and  all 
the  roof-lights  are  thrown  open  daily,  the  secret 
of  success  hinging  upon  keeping  the  point  buds 
and  embryo  fruits  dormant,  or  so  nearly  so  that 
development  is  barely  perceptible. 

Pot  TREE.S  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way, 
but  instead  of  picking  out  the  soil  the  balls  may 
be  pared  down  with  a long  knife,  divested  of 
crocks  and  crock  roots,  and  repotted  in  the 
original  sizes.  These  remarks  apply  to  old 
trees  occupying  full-sized  pots  or  tubs,  to  which 
a shift  into  larger  sizes  would  be  simply  im- 
practicable. Younger  trees  in  smaller  pots  do 
not  submit  to  this  treatment,  neither  do  they 
require  it  so  late  in  the  season,  especially  where 
they  are  potted  on  at  the  proper  time,  and  the 
new  compost  as  yet  is  none  too  full  of  roots  to 
ensure  successful  forcing.  If  still  under  glass, 
the  best  place  for  them,  they  may  be  raised 
quite  clear  of  the  old  plunging  material,  well 
top-dressed,  and  until  the  leaves  fall,  moderately 
supplied  with  water. 

SuccESSiONAL  TREES,  Still  giving  a few  small, 
but  deliciously  flavoured  fruits,  will  require  an 
abundance  of  air  by  day  and  a free  current  by 
night,  otherwise  the  ripe  Figs  will  spot  and  the 
ripening  of  the  wood  will  be  impeded.  Fire- 
heat  having  been  cut  off,  all  watering  sliould  be 
performed  very  early  on  fine  mornings,  and  the 
trees  being  clean,  syringing  may  be  dispensed 
with  altogether. 

Late  houses  now  in  full  bearing  require  very 
similar  treatment,  but  damp  being  the  greatest 
bane,  I find  it  necessary  to  withhold  the 
syringe  after  the  morning,  barely  damping  the 
floor,  and  prevent  condensation  of  moisture  by 
warming  the  pipes  before  nightfall.  As  these 
trees  carry  but  one  crop,  and  that  a right  good 
one,  all,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  of  the 
summer  shows,  are  rubbed  off  each  shoot  at  the 
outset.  VV. 

1187.  — Gooseberry  - caterpillars.  — I 

have  found  the  best  preventive  against  these  is 
to  water  the  bushes  overhead  from  the  time  the 
leaves  begin  to  open  until  necessary  to  desist  on 
account  of  the  fruit  being  wanted  for  use  with 
diluted  bedroom-slops.  This  refers  equally  to  Cab- 
bage and  Celery-plants.  I noticed  this  two  years 
since  from  having  poured  it  from  a rosed  water- 
ing-pot,  instead  of  putting  at  the  roots  from 
a bucket,  as  I usually  do.  The  bushes  watered 
overhead  were  free,  while  the  others  were  de- 
voured. This  year  I had  not  a leaf  taken  till 


about  a week  since,  wlien,  of  course,  I had  had 
to  give  it  up  for  some  time,  as  the  fruit  was 
ready,  while  my  neighbours  on  both  sides,  who 
laughed  at  the  idea,  had'  the  leaves  on  their 
bushes  cleared  off'.  Now,  as  soon  as  I see  a 
branch  attacked  off  it  comes,  and  into  the  kitchen- 
range  it  goes.  In  dry  weather  one  dressing  will 
last  for  ten  or  fourteen  days,  in  wet  it  must  be 
done  frequently.  My  remarks  apply  equally  to 
the  Apple-caterpillar,  but  I do  not  find  it  touch 
the  American  blight. — J.  G.  O. 


NOTES  ON  PEACHES. 

Best  Peaches  for  flavour. — Peaches,  now  j 
too  numerous,  may  be  divided  into  four  sections 
— viz.,  very  early,  moderately  early,  midseason,  ! 
and  late.  Each  section  has  good  commendatory 
points,  but  all  the  varieties  contained  in  tliose 
sections,  no  matter  how  well  they  may  be  grown, 
do  not  occupy  the  front  rank  when  flavour,  the 
true  test  of  merit,  is  set  up  as  the  standard. 
Being  so  numerous,  no  one  owning  acres  of  glass  I 
or  miles  of  brick  walls  would  think  of  growing 
more  than  a dozen  or  two  of  the  best,  neither  1 
need  they,  as  a good  baker’s  dozen,  judiciously 
selected  and  duplicated,  will  keep  up  a supply 
of  fruit  from  the  beginning  down  to  the  end  of 
the  Peach  season.  To  many  people,  especially 
those  who  do  not  grow  their  own,  a Peach  with 
a red  cheek  in  March  or  April  is  a Peach  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  and  such  being  the  case, 
raisers  have  given  growers  extremely  early  sorts 
which  force  well  and  arrive  quickly  at  maturity. 
Here,  then,  extreme  earliness  represents  money 
value,  but,  to  my  thinking,  it  does  not  repre- 
sent flavour,  A few  of  these  I will  pass  over, 
and  commence  with  Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  as 
handsome  as  it  is  good,  and  succession  being 
my  point,  I will  follow  with  A Bee,  an  Early 
Royal  George ; Alexandra  Noblesse,  one  of 
Rivers’  best ; the  old  Grosse  Mignonne,  Belle  '■ 
Beauce,  a most  brilliant  Peach  ; Violette  Hiitive, 
Stirling  Castle,  now  recommended  as  a substi-  i 
tute  for  Royal  George,  as  it  does  not  take  mil-  t 
dew ; the  old  Noblesse,  not  yet  surpassed ; 
Bellegarde,  alike  good  for  houses  or  open  walls ; 
Royal  George,  Dymond,  very  hardy  and  flne  ; 
Walburton  Late  Admirable,  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  Malta,  a Peach  now  seldom  met  with,  but, 
perhaps,  the  finest-flavoured  variety  in  culti- 
vation. 

Flavour  of  new  kinds. — My  remarks  as  to  ' 
the  best  Peaches  for  flavour  pretty  well  answer 
tills,  at  least  so  far  as  I am  acquainted  with  ex-  j 
tremely  early  sorts,  but  some  there  are  which  I 
have  not  tasted ; therefore  I do  not  commit 
myself  by  saying  all  the  early  sorts  are  defleient  ' 
in  flavour.  Alexander  and  Amsden  June,  two 
semi-clingstones,  are  much  grown  for  market 
and  private  use,  but  their  strong  point  is  cer- 
tainly not  flavour.  Waterloo,  I am  told,  is 
equally  early  and  much  better,  but  until  I can 
judge  for  myself,  after  more  experience,  I will 
not  expresss  an  opinion.  ■ 

Inferior  flavour  in  market  Peaches. — | 

Growers  for  market  strive  against  each  other,  ; 
and  those  who  win,  if  only  by  a single  day,  | 
realise  higher  prices  than  those  who  come  in  a 
little  later.  Quality  with  growers  is  simply  out  I 
of  the  question  altogether.  Colour  they  prefer,  : 
but  first  in  the  market  is  the  motto.  Conse- 
quently the  mode  of  forcing  third-rate  varieties  I 
results  in  the  production  of  Peaches  very  little  I 
better  than  Turnips.  The  best  sorts  must  have 
plenty  of  light,  a moderate  temperature,  and  a 
free  circulation  of  air,  but  when  poor,  thin-  ! 
fleshed  varieties  are  denied  these  flavour-pro- 
ducing elements,  we  can  hardly  expect  to  find 
good  early  Peaches  in  the  market.  Coming  to 
the  next  section,  large,  handsome,  and  all  that  j 
can  be  desired  when  properly  grown  and  given  | 
time  to  ripen  on  the  trees,  we  make  a long  stride  i 
in  the  right  direction,  but  here,  again,  quality 
is  sacrificed  to  speed,  as  London  salesmen  give 
preference  to  full-sized,  highly-coloured  Peaches 
detached  from  the  trees  before  they  begin  to 
soften.  Growers  readily  fall  in  with  them,  as 
hard  fruit  can  be  packed  and  sent  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other  without  sustaining 
a bruise.  In  due  course  they  find  their  way 
into  the  vaults  beneath  the  pavement,  where 
they  ripen  without  spot  or  blemisli,  and  although 
not  quite  equal  to  a good  Noblesse  whicli  hangs 
until  nearly  ripe,  the  market  Peach,  like  the  ' 
Pear,  if  properly  grown,  ripens  up  much  better 
than  many  people  imagine.  Indeed,  this  mode 
of  gathering,  packing,  and  ripening  on  the 
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fruiterer’s  premises  is  the  only  method  by 
which  a large  community  can  be  supplied  with 
good  fruit  worth  eating.  Indifferent  fruit, 
although  well  grown,  is  that  which  has  been 
allowed  to  hang  too  long  upon  the  trees,  whicli 
has  lost  its  sprightliness,  and  is  tainted  by  bad 
packing  and  bruising  in  transit.  The  grower 
for  home  consumption  who  knows  what  he  is 
about  does  not  allow  his  Peaches  to  hang  until 
they  are  dead  ripe  and  drop  from  the  trees,  but 
he  gathers  when  transparent  in  the  skin,  fairly 
soft,  and  perfuming  the  house  with  their  rich 
aroma.  He  detaches  when  they  are  dry  and 
cool,  and  gives  them  twenty-four  hours  in  a 
dry,  airy  fruit-room  to  finish.  They  are  then 
in  the  best  possible  condition  for  use,  and 
although  perfectly  free  from  finger-mark  or 
bruise,  if  not  wanted  or  sent  back  from  the 
table  they  rapidly  depreciate  in  quality. 

The  best  stock. — Although  Peaches  are  so 
much  alike,  all  the  varieties  do  not  grow  equally 
well  on  the  same  kind  of  stock;  indeed,  some 
are  so  fastidious  that  the  buds  positively  refuse 
to  “take”  upon  one  stock,  and  grow  like 
Willows  upon  another.  Our  very  best  nursery- 
men have  found  this  out,  and 
work  certain  sorts  on  the  Mussel, 
others  on  the  Brompton  or 
Mignonne.  Those  who  excel  in 
the  art  raise  the  stocks  from 
layers  or  root-cuttings,  making 
the  Mussel  (the  best  stock  for 
this  climate)  their  sheet-anchor. 

If  this  stock  does  not  answer, 
they  fall  back  upon  the  Bromp- 
ton, using  it  for  A Bee,  Belle- 
garde,  Belle  Beauce,  Chancellor, 

Royal  Charlotte,  Malta,  and  some 
others,  and  of  Nectarines,  Bal- 
gowan,  Imperatrice,  and  Vic- 
toria. The  Almond  has  been 
tried,  but  north  of  France,  even 
in  our  Peach-houses,  the  trees 
look  yellow,  unhappy,  and  soon 
perish.  The  majority  of  the 
trees  in  the  American  Peach 
orchards  are  raised  from  Peach- 
stones,  and  grow  and  fruit  freely 
for  a few  years,  but  whether  it 
be  from  the  great  summer  heat, 
the  intense  winter  cold,  or  heavy 
cropping,  they  are  short-lived, 
and  go  off  with  the  “ yellows.” 

Stock  that  produces  disease 
AND  canker. — Tender  stocks  like 
the  Almond,  I suspect,  are  most 
likely  to  produce  disease,  but  the 
most  common  cause  in  this 
country  is  hard  cutting  back, 
whereby  a small  piece  of  dead 
wood  is  encased  in  living  sap 
near  the  union  ; bad  culture  in 
cold,  rich  soil ; gross  wood  which 
never  ripens,  and  loss  of  the 
early  growth  when  attacked  by 
insects.  If  anyone  doubt  this, 
he  may  produce  convincing  proof 
by  planting  healthy  young  trees 
in  cold,  deep,  undrained  borders 
in  the  open  air,  also  by  the 
neglect  of  root-lifting  or  root- 
pruning.  Further,  he  may  search 
well-managed  Peach-houses  for  canker,  gum- 
niing,  and  blistered  leaves,  but  in  vain ; or 
should  he  find  an  example,  he  may  rest  assured 
that  hard  cutting  back  in  the  nursery  has  pro- 
duced a piece  of  dead  wood  just  above  the 
union.  Gumming  in  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
where  the  stocks  are  perfectly  healthy  and  well 
adapted  to  the  scion,  may  be  produced  by  injury 
to  the  outer  bark,  say  by  a sharp  blow  from 
a hammer,  also  by  bursting  the  cells,  as  some- 
times happens  when  the  strong  branches  of 
trees  taken  from  walls  are  bent  to  make  them 
fit  against  a curvilinear  trellis  in  the  Peach- 
house.  The  disease  in  this  case  being  local,  it 
may  be  cured  by  good  management,  or  under 
converse  conditions  it  may  become  chronic,  if 
not  fatal.  When  the  stems  or  large  branches  of 
stone  fruit  trees  are  injured  by  accidental  blows, 
the  bruised  parts  of  the  bark  and  wood  should 
be  cut  out  with  a sharp  knife,  preparatory  to 
the  application  of  a piece  of  virgin  turf  of  a stiff 
character.  This  should  be  lightly  tied  over  the 
injured  part,  and  repeated  if  necessary  until  the 
bark  has  healed. 

Outdoor  culture.— Peaches  do  remarkably 
well  m this  part  of  England  (Herefordshire), 


producing  excellent  crops  of  fruit  nine  seasons 
out  of  ten  in  well-managed  gardens.  Good  cul- 
ture has  made  rapid  strides  within  the  past  few 
years,  the  main  points  being  annual  or  biennial 
root-lifting,  good  drainage,  sound  compost  inno- 
cent of  animal  manure,  copious  watering, 
cleanliness,  and  extension  training.  W. 


Gooseberry-caterpillar.— As  I still  see 
numerous  enquiries  in  Gardening  as  to  how  to 
get  rid  of  the  Gooseberry-caterpillar,  and  having 
been  totally  free  from  the  pest  for  many  years,  I 
venture  again  to  mention  my  plan.  In  the 
autumn  manure  is  put  round  the  trees.  Very 
early  in  the  spring  (February  or  March)  a good 
layer  of  soot  is  put  round  each  tree,  and  a ring 
of  lime-whitewash,  about  2 inches  broad,  is 
painted  round  the  stem  of  each.  Till  I tried 
this  plan  my  garden  was  never  free  from  the 
caterpillars  ; since  I tried  it  I have  never  seen 
one. — W.  A.  E. 

1403.— Melons  cracking.— The  most  common  cause 
of  the  cracking  of  Melons  in  frames  are  keeping  the  frames 
closed  too  long  in  the  morning.  Set  the  fruit  up  well 
above  the  foliage,  with  the  nose  end  to  the  north.  Open 


Our.  Readers’  Illustrations  : A basket  of  Peaches.  Engraved  for  Gardening 
Ilh'strated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Miss  Rawson,  Mill  House,  Halifax. 


the  frame  a little  early  in  the  morning,  say  by  seven  a.m., 
and  do  not  overwater,  and  the  cracking  will  cease.— E.  H. 

If  the  Melon-plants  are  grown  on  freely 

from  the  first,  and  never  lacking  a fair  supply  of 
water  at  the  roots,  and  as  the  fruits  approach 
the  ripening  stage  watering  is  discontinued,  the 
fruits  will,  as  a rule,  ripen  without  cracking. 
If  they  are  irregularly  watered,  so  that  the 
fruits  are  checked  in  mid-growth,  and  a large 
supply  of  water  is  given  them  at  the  time  of 
ripening,  the  fruits  may  crack.  Some  varieties 
are  more  liable  to  have  cracked  fruits  than 
others,  and  it  is  best  to  grow  kinds  that  have 
not  a tendency  to  crack. — J.  D.  E. 

1420.— Pruning  Pear  and  Apple-trees.— Your 
trees  have  probably  been  cut  too  hard  back,  both  in 
summer  and  in  winter,  also  long  spurs  look  ugly  ; but  the 
opposite  extreme  outs  away  all  the  blossoms,  and  cripples 
the  trees  into  the  bargain. — E.  H. 

I have  just  finished  pruning  all  my  pyramid  and 

bush-trees.  I always  prune  at  this  season,  as  the  light  is 
thus  more  freely  admitted  to  the  fruit,  and  I never  fail  to 
have  abundant  blossoms,  and,  as  a rule,  they  set  well. 
Some  of  the  trees  are  laden  this  year,  others  are  a failure. 
— J.  D.  E. 

Your  trees  have  been  pruned  much  too 

hard.  Instead  of  doing  all  the  pruning  in  the 
spring,  shorten  back  at  the  end  of  tliis  month 


all  the  shoots  to  within  4 inches  of  the  old  wood 
except  the  leaders.  These  should  be  left  their 
whole  length  a few  weeks  longer.  It  has  been 
altogether  wrong  not  to  allow  the  bearing  surface 
to  increase  faster,  as  the  harder  such  trees  are 
pruned  the  more  they  grow,  and  the  less  fruit 
they  bear.  I advise  you  to  root-prune  half  the 
roots  of  each  tree  early  in  November,  then  wait 
two  years  before  you  do  the  other  half ,— J.  G.  C. 

1408.— Spiders  in  a vinery.— The  only  way  to 
get  rid  of  these  is  to  first  of  all  to  give  the  house  a 
thorough  cleaning  in  the  winter,  when  the  leaves  are  down, 
and  during  the  spring  and  summer  keep  a sharp  look  out 
for,  and  destroy  them.  They  are  very  disagreeable 
when  they  weave  their  webs  inside  the  bunches  of  Grapes. 
— *E.  II, 

HARDY  FLOWERS  IN  SUMMER. 

It  is  only  too  true  that  in  many  gardens  hardy 
flowers  in  the  summer  are  in  the  minority,  and 
their  absence  is  the  more  conspicuous  because 
if  bedding  out  is  done  on  ever  so  extensive  a scale 
the  bedders  are  not  then  established,  and  June, 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  months  of  the  year, 
passes  away  unattended  by  brilliant  and  beau- 
tiful flowers.  In  the  flower  garden  there  should 
be  no  break  in  the  season’s  round 
of  flowers,  because  we  have  so 
varied  and  almost  unlimited  re- 
sources. If  bedding-out  must  still 
exist  it  should  not  deter  the  in- 
telligent cultivation  of  a good 
selection  of  the  best  hardy  flowers. 
For  example,  take  the  Meadow 
Sweets  (Spirieas) ; many  of  these 
are  glorious  in  J une.  The  Drop- 
wort  (S.  Filipendula)  of  our  sandy 
pastures,  and  the  Meadow  Sweet 
(S.  Ulmaria)  from  streams  and 
moist  meadows  are  good  garden 
plants,  and  there  are  double  forms, 
which  are  still  more  useful  and 
beautiful,  yet  we  rarely  see  them, 
and  when  seen  they  are  perhaps 
found  as  miserable  tufts,  which 
can  give  no  adequate  idea  of 
their  beauty.  Then  there  are  the 
great  Goat’s-beard  Spiriea  and  the 
rosy  S.  venusta,  the  Queen  of  the 
Prairies,  whilst  equally  beautiful 
is  S.  palmata.  Again,  among  the 
shrubby  Spirieas  how  vast  is  the 
variety  in  kinds,  varying  in  height 
from  2 feet  to  10  feet.  This  is  but 
one  instance.  There  are  other 
extensive  and  beautiful  families, 
the  Iris  to  wit,  which  are  most 
important.  It  is  evident  that  the 
absence  of  hardy  flowers  at  mid- 
summer is  not  owing  to  the  want 
of  good  things  that  flower  at  that 
period,  so  we  must  look  elsewhere 
for  the  cause  of  the  blank.  It  is 
found,  I think,  in  the  system,  or 
rather  the  want  of  a system,  of 
growing  well  and  in  quantity  only 
the  best  things — a choice  selection 
that  will  bloom  throughout  the 
season.  The  mixed  border  of  the 
present  day  in  many  gardens  is 
very  unsatisfactory.  If  it  ever 
served  its  purpose,  it  does  not  do 
so  now. 

Grand  borders  we  want,  but  the  system  of 
culture  and  the  mode  of  arrangement  must  be 
changed  and  brought  into  conformity  with  the 
prevailing  and  more  natural  ideas.  The  old 
mixed  border  has  its  single  tufts  dotted  every  - 
where,  and  however  meritorious  the  plant  may 
be,  it  is  restricted  to  its  ill-allotted  and  insuffi- 
cient space.  I could  go  to  borders  and  find  now 
tufts  of  plants  as  and  where  they  stood  eight  or 
ten  years  ago.  Everything  that  was  hardy  has 
been  accorded  much  the  same  treatment. 
Fortunately  there  are  a few  gardens — two 
few — whose  owners,  going  out  of  the  beaten 
track,  have  found  out  the  capabilities  of 
the  finer  hardy  plants  when  subjected  to 
some  simple  and  intelligible  system  of  culture. 
In  the  old  way  beauty  was  often  lost  in  com- 
plexity ; in  the  new  way  it  is  accentuated  by 
simplicity.  Many  of  the  best  hardy  plants 
might  be  cultivated  in  beds  like  the  poor 
bedders,  and  would  well  repay  such  treatment 
by  extra  vigour  and  continuity  of  bloom.  The 
white  Japan  Anemone  sends  up  its  handsome 
tufts  of  leaves  early  in  the  year.  It  is  in  flower 
in  J uly  (that  is  quite  as  soon  as  many  of  the 
bedding  plants),  and  it  will  continue  flowering 
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till  October  or  November.  A bed  of  this  fine 
plant  would  stand  undisturbed  for  several 
seasons.  The  yellow  Tickseed  (Coreopsis  lanceo^ 
lata)  becomes  a hardy  plant  of  the  highest  merit 
if  divided  annually  and  planted  in  good  soil.  It 
is  making  its  growth  whilst  the  bedders  are  still 
under  glass  ; it  is  in  flower  ere  they  are  all  put 
out,  and  the  frost  must  be  sharp  and  severe  that 
will  put  a stop  to  its  amazing  profuseness  of 
beautiful  blooms.  It  might  be  grown  instead  of 
Calceolarias,  and  whilst  hardly  anyone  would 
recommend  the  Calceolarias  for  cut  flowers  the 
Coreopsis  may  be  cut  with  impunity,  and  the 
flowers,  either  by  themselves  or  arranged  with 
other  flowers,  will  be  found  pleasing  and  long- 
lasting.  The 

QSnothekas  in  beds  are  also  very  beautiful. 
IE.  missouriensis  and  ffl.  taraxacifolia  will  creep 
over  the  ground  and  each  freely  produce  their 
large  handsome  flowers,  which  are  yellow  in  one 
case,  and  white  deepening  to  pink  in  another. 
What  a fine  bed  might  be  made  of  Q3.  Lamarc- 
kiana,  thinly  placed,  and  one  of  these  creeping 
kinds  trailing  over  the  ground  ! Then  there  is 
the  fine  tufted  white  (E.  speciosa,  a beautiful 
plant  rarely  seen  in  gardens,  but  one  which  well 
repays  for  general  treatment.  Those  enumerated 
are  but  a few  things.  It  is  possible  to  go  on 
selecting  at  great  length,  and  suggesting  many 
ways  of  using  these  finer  plants.  Less  suitable 
for  beds — unless  in  special  beds  in  unimportant 
places — but  indispensable  in  good  borders,  are 
the  noble  hardy  flowers  which  have  a short 
season,  but  are  glorious  while  they  last.  Among 
these  are  such  things  as  the  Pieonies,  Pyre- 
thrums,  Poppies,  and  many  others.  Imagine 
what  grand  borders  of  plants  we  might  have  if 
the  weedy  things  were  rooted  out  and  the  good 
ones  grown  well  in  informal  groups,  proportioned 
in  size  to  the  extent  of  the  border  in  which  they 
were  placed.  We  have  been  so  long  accustomed 
to  dots  and  lines,  that  to  many  grouping  comes 
as  a strange  doctrine.  With  plants  that  will 
associate  well,  the  groups  may  be  varied  by 
letting  one  extend  into  the  other,  and  suitable 
things  might  be  intentionally  mixed.  If  a good 
selection  is  preferred  to  an  extensive  collection, 
if  the  best  things  are  permitted  to  tell  their  own 
story  in  a free,  unrestricted  way,  then  gardens 
where  flowers  are  often  lacking  or  only  poorly 
displayed  will  prove  far  more  interesting. 

H. 


FERNS. 

ito.'i.— Soot-water  for  Perns.— The  best  wav  of 
makinpr  soot-water  for  Ferns  is  to  tie  up  ha!f-a-peck  dr  so 
of  soot  in  a bag,  sink  it  in  a barrel  of  water,  and  clarify 
it  by  dropping  in  a small  lump  of  lime.  Dilute  with  more 
water,  if  necessary,  before  using. — E.  II. 

“ T.  II.”  writes  as  if  soaking  Maiden-hiir  Ferns  for 

an  hour  in  soot-water  was  a necessary  part  of  the  culture 
of  these  plants.  I must  confess  that  I never  heard  of  it 
before.  If  Maiden  hair  Ferns  are  watered  as  often  as  they 
need  it  with  ordinary  clear  rain-water,  soot  is  not  needed, 
neither  for  soaking  nor  watering.— J.  D.  E. 

1409.— Treatment  of  a Maiden-hair  Pern.— 
Maiden-hair  Ferns  will  succeed  in  a room  if  the  atmosphere 
is  pure  and  free  from  dust.  In  potting  look  well  to  the 
drainage,  as  that  is  often  a weak  point.  Pot  firmly,  chiefly 
in  turfy-loam.  This  Fern  is  often  grown  in  soil  that  is  too 
light  and  rich,  and  the  roots  die  in  consequence.  A plant 
that  is  right  at  the  roots  will  take  a good  deal  of  water 
without  suffering  from  repletion. — E.  H. 

Some  cultivators  are  very  successful  with 

these  in  the  house,  others  can  do  nothing  with 
them,  and  if  one  were  to  believe  those  who  are 
unsuccessful  the  treatment  in  both  cases  has 
been  the  same.  The  fact  is,  it  is  all  a matter  of 
attention.  One  who  loves  the  plants  looks  at 
them  every  day,  gives  them  water  when  they 
need  it,  removes  the  mouldy,  decaying  fronds 
as  soon  as  they  appear  ; they  are  careful  that 
the  plants  do  not  suffer  for  want  of  water  at 
any  time,  and  it  is  necessary  that  they  have 
plenty  of  air  and  light,  but  they  must  not  be 
scorched  by  the  sun. — j.  D.  E. 


Destroying  slugs.  — I believe  dressing 
with  lime  at  night,  unless  done  every  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  is  useless.  I trap  mine  with  bran.  I 
tread  a small  space  firmly  into  a hollow,  say  like 
a saucer — the  ground  to  be  firm  so  that  slugs 
cannot  burrow  in  it — put  a little  bran  in  the 
bottom,  and  cover  it  with  a broken  slate,  tile,  or 
piece  of  wood— anything  to  keep  it  dark.  The 
slugs  will  go  to  feed  on  the  bran,  and  may  be 
picked  out  at  leisure  in  the  morning.  I have 
taken  thus  as  many  as  300  and  400  in  a morning 
early  in  the  season.  The  important  thing  is  to 
keep  the  trap  dark. — J.  G.  0. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

LATE  SUMMER  FLOWERS. 

After  the  days  begin  to  shorten  perceptibly,  or 
about  the  end  of  July,  a good  many  of  the 
flowers  that  have  kept  us  well  supplied  for 
several  weeks  past  begin  to  fail,  and  Roses,  that 
seem  to  still  take  precedence  of  all  other 
flowers  while  in  their  prime,  are  beginning  to 
grow  scanty  on  the  bushes,  and  unless  special 
provision  is  made  to  supply  this  particular  time 
there  is  great  danger  of  a scarcity,  for  the 
demand  never  appears  to  slacken,  for  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer,  gardens,  as  a rule, 
get  extra  calls  on  their  resources  in  all  depart- 
ments, owing  to  the  many  outdoor  entertain- 
ments that  are  going  on,  and  cut-flowers  enter 
more  or  less  into  them  all.  A few  good-sized 
beds  of  the  following  plants,  planted  in  some  out- 
of-the-way  place,  specially  for  cutting,  will  save 
the  flower  garden  proper  from  being  so  much 
robbed  of  its  floral  beauty  : — 

Achillea  Ptarmica  fl.-tl. — A beautiful 
plant,  with  creeping  underground  Couch-like 
roots,  that  send  up  a mass  of  stems  crowned 
with  pure-white  heads  of  bloom.  It  flowers 
continuously  during  July  and  August. 

Campanula  persicifolia  alba,  which  sends 
up  spikes  of  pure-white  blooms,  which  are  ex- 
tremely useful  for  vase  decoration,  or  for 
bouquets,  if  wired  singly.  It  is  readily  increased 
by  division,  and  likes  a cool,  moist  soil. 

Chrysanthemu.m  Madame  Descranoe  is  a 
real  gem  for  cutting,  and  begins  to  flower  out- 
of-doors  about  the  beginning  of  August.  I grow 
a quantity  in  pots  for  flowering  in  July,  and 
always  keep  the  roots  under  cover  during  the 
winter,  and  plant  out  in  March  for  a main  crop 
out-of-doors,  as  the  old  roots  cannot  be  depended 
on,  as  slugs  eat  the  young  shoots  just  as  they 
are  pushing  out  of  the  soil,  while  plants  put 
out  with  good  strong  shoots  always  do  well. 

C.4RNATION.S  AND  PicoTEES  come  in  most 
opportunely  just  as  the  flush  of  the  Rose  harvest 
is  over,  and  they  are  nearly  as  popular  as  the 
queen  of  summer  flowers  ; for  cutting  they  are 
exceedingly  well  suited,  having  long  stalks,  a 
most  delicious  perfume,  and  good  lasting  pro- 
perties. It  matters  little  whether  the  plants  are 
increased  by  cuttings  or  layers  so  long  as  good 
healthy  young  plants  are  obtained  in  September 
for  putting  out  in  beds,  in  which  plenty  of  gritty 
manure  has  been  worked  ; I find  road-scrapings 
answer  well.  The  young  plants  bring  the  finest 
flowers  the  first  year  after  planting  ; but  for 
abundance  of  bloom  two-year-old  beds  are  the 
best,  but  after  the  third  year  they  deteriorate, 
and  therefore  some  fresh  beds  should  be  made 
every  year. 

Dahlias,  single,  double,  show,  fancy.  Pom- 
pone,  and  Cactus-flowered,  are  invaluable  for 
many  kinds  of  decoration,  the  single  being 
especially  useful,  while  the  little  fancy  and 
Pompone  kinds  work  in  where  the  large  show 
kinds  are  not  admissible. 

Harpalium  rigiddm.  — The  dark-centred 
single  Sunflower  is  a splendid  thing  for  cutting, 
its  rich  golden-yellow  flowers  being  borne  on 
long  foot-stalks  in  the  greatest  abundance  ; it 
spreads  rapidly  by  its  underground  roots  or 
stems. 

Helianthus  mdltiflorus.  — This  golden- 
yellow  Sunflower,  with  very  double  flowers  of 
a lighter  shade  than  the  preceding,  is  most  useful 
for  vase  decoration,  and  in  rich,  moist  soil  keeps 
flowering  for  several  weeks. 

The  common  white  Jasmine  is  a delightful 
plant  for  covering  walls,  arbours,  arches,  &c., 
and  for  supplying  an  unlimited  quantity  of  the 
purest  white  scented  flowers  as  well. 

The  Everlasting  Pea,  of  both  red  and  white 
kinds  when  once  established  flower  with  the 
greatest  freedom,  and  for  covering  unsightly 
fences  or  walls  they  cannot  be  excelled. 

Marguerites.  — Both  yellow  and  white  have  of 
late  become  so  popular  as  cut-flowers  that  they 
are  always  in  demand  when  they  can  be  had. 
I floiver  a quantity  in  pots  early,  and  after 
the  first  crop  of  bloom  is  cut  off  they  are  planted 
out  in  beds  in  the  open  air;  and  the}’-  flower 
then  continuously  from  J uly  until  frosts  come  on. 

Mignonette  is  always  in  request.  No  matter 
how  plentiful  showy  floM’ers  may  be,  this  sweet- 
scented  old  favourite  is  in  demand.  Sow  in 
March  and  thin  out  as  soon  as  large  enough,  and 
it  then  flowers  all  the  summer. 

Pentstemons  are  vastly  improved  of  late,  and 


if  planted  ill  gdod  soil  willkeep  on  flowering  right 
up  to  the  autumn.  The  more  they  are  cut  the 
more  the  flowers  come. 

PhloXE.s  in  great  variety  come  into  bloom 
during  July  and  August,  and  need  plenty  of 
moisture  to  ensure  their  beautiful  heads  of 
bloom  expanding  properly. 

Sweet  Pea.s  are  amongst  the  very  best  of 
flowers  for  cutting,  and  the  best  way  to  keep 
them  in  flower  for  months  is  to  gather  the 
blooms  so  closely  that  none  can  go  to  seed. 
Good  soil  is  indispensable,  and  thin  planting  is 
far  better  than  thick.  I sowed  the  pure  white 
kind  in  3-inch  pots,  about  six  seeds  in  a pot,  and 
planted  them  out  in  patches  a yard  apart ; and 
they  have  been  full  of  bloom  for  weeks,  and  look 
like  lasting  for  several  weeks  longer.  When 
slugs  abound  the  pot  plan  is  certainly  the  least 
trouble  in  the  end,  and  clumps  of  distinct  colours 
are  very  ornamental  in  the  garden. 

Veronicas  in  variety  are  most  useful  plants 
for  supplying  an  unlimited  quantity  of  spikes  of 
bloom,  and  the  cutting  of  these  off  does  the 
plants  good,  as  it  induces  a bushy  habit  of 
growth  ; and  they  flower  on  every  twag,  and 
will  grow  on  any  soil  or  in  any  situation. 

J.  Groom,  Go><iw>'f. 

13.56.  —Growing  Water-Lilies.  — The 
best  time  to  plant  these  is  early  in  Mai’ch, 
before  they  start  into  growth.  Any  good  florist 
or  nurseryman  can  supply  them.  They  can 
also  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  flower  dealers 
in  Covent-garden  market.  If  the  water  can  be 
run  out  of  the  pond,  it  is  best  to  dig  out  a hole 
large  enough  to  hold  half  a yard  or  so  of  loam, 
and  into  this  plant  a Lily-root,  with  the  crown 
just  pushing  out  of  the  soil.  They  may  also  be 
planted  without  removing  the  water  by  simply 
planting  each  crown  in  a bushel-basket,  the 
basket  to  be  as  deep  as  it  is  M'ide,  and  sink  them 
into  the  water.  Two  feet  in  depth  of  water 
over  the  crowns  is  about  right ; a few  inches  less 
or  more  will  not  matter. — J.  D.  E. 

The  autumn  is  the  best  time  to  plant 

Water-Lilies.  Any  nurseryman  will  supply 
you  if  you  give  the  order  in  good  time.  Fou 
will  require  three  plants  to  form  a group  quickly. 
Having  secured  the  plants,  get  an  old  canvas 
bag,  holding  about  2 gallons;  fill  this  with  soil. 
Place  the  roots  in  the  earth,  leaving  the  stems 
and  leaves  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  bag,  which 
may  be  loosely  tied  ; then  add  a weight  to  the 
bag  to  prevent  its  floating,  and  drop  it  down  in 
the  position  it  is  required.  Before  the  end  of 
the  following  summer  the  leaves  should  be  seen 
floating  on  the  top  of  the  water. — J.  C.  C. 

1373.— Lilium  auratum  after  flower- 
ing.— In  good,  well-drained  soil,  not  too  wet  in 
winter,  Lilium  auratum  will  grow  and  flower 
freely  in  successive  years.  The  plants  in  pots 
should  not  have  too  much  water  given  to  them 
after  flowering,  just  enough  to  keep  the  soil 
moist.  When  the  leaves  become  yellow  cut  the 
stems  over  and  repot  the  bulbs  at  once.  When 
potting  the  bulbs  I wrench  the  stems  out  with 
all  the  roots  attached  ; but  the  bulbs  themselves 
and  the  roots  attached  to  their  base  are  dis- 
turbed as  little  as  possible. — J.  D.  E, 

1349.— Sowing  Pansy-seed.— Now  is  a 
good  time  to  sow  Pansy-seeds.  Sow  them  thinly 
on  a piece  of  ground  partially  shaded  from  the 
sun.  The  soil  should  be  moderately  moist  at 
the  time  of  sowing  and  ought  to  remain  so.  The 
Pansy  does  not  succeed  in  dry  soils.  When  the 
plants  are  large  enough  plant  them  out  in  rows 
a foot  apart,  and  allow  as  much  space  between 
the  plants.  The  best  sorts  to  sow  are  the  Fancy 
or  Belgian  Pansies.  Any  good  seedsman  would 
supply  seeds. — J.  D.  E. 

1302.  — Saponaria  calabrica.  — This 
pretty  plant  if  required  for  spring  flowering 
should  be  sown  in  August  and  transplanted 
into  the  flowering-beds  in  October.  If  the  beds 
are  vacant  it  could  be  sown  where  it  is  to  flower, 
merely  thinning  it  out  to  required  distance  after 
the  plants  are  up ; but  there  is  no  difficulty  about 
transplanting  it,  and  more  regular  beds  would 
be  obtained.  It  is  a wonder  that  such  a charm- 
ing plant  is  not  more  generally  grown,  as  these 
autumn-sown  annuals  make  the  beds  bright  and 
cheerful  in  spring  for  a very  small  cost. — 
J.  G.  H. 

1368. -Worms  in  a garden.  — The 
common  earth-worm  does  not  eat  Lettuce- 
plants.  When  the  plants  are  of  small  size  they 
may  draw  them  into  their  holes.  Slugs  are, 
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most  likely,  the  depredators.  Soot  is  the  best 
thing  to  destroy  them.  Dust  the  plants  well 
over  with  soot  when  they  are  out  feeding  at 
dusk  ; and  when  it  is  washed  off  with  the  rain 
dust  the  plants  over  again.  Dry,  powdered 
quick-lime  may  be  used  in  the  some  way  ; but 
one  dusting  is  not  sufficient— it  ought  to  be 
done  three  times  at  least.  Don’t  smother  the 
leaves  with  the  lime  or  soot ; this  might  injure 
the  plants,  whereas  a light  dusting  will  do  no 
harm  to  them. — J.  D.  E. 


HARDY  FUCHSIAS. 

There  is  no  denying  that  well-grown  hardy 
Fuchsias  should  occupy  a prominent  position  in 
the  garden.  Despite  this,  however,  they  are 
rarely  grown  to  any  extent  in  many  large  gar- 
dens. Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  best 
example  of  the  judicious  utilisation  of  hardy 
Fuchsias  that  I ever  saw  was  in  Northumber- 
land, within  thirty  miles  of  the  border  line. 
Here,  not  only  beds  and  clumps  of  Fuchsias 
growing  on  the  Grass  by  the  side  of  woodland 
walks  were  to  be  seen,  but  also  huge  trees,  some 
nearly  20  feet  in  height.  True,  it  was  within  a 
mile  of  the  sea-shore  where  these  magnificent 
Fuchsias  were  growing,  and,  further,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  those  grown  as  standards  were  in 
sheltered  positions  among  other  shrubs  and 
trees.  The  northern  English  winter  had  but 
little  effect  upon  the  Fuchsias,  for  they  grew 
luxuriantly,  and  produced  their 
Lovely  flowers  in  great  profusion  annually. 
Those  grown  in  beds  and  clumps  on  Grass,  some 
of  which  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state 
have  been  established  for  upwards  of  fifty  years, 
are  cut  down  every  spring  to  within  a very  few 
inches  of  the  ground.  They  then  throw  up 
vigorous  shoots  which  flower  abundantly.  One 
year,  by  way  of  experiment,  the  growths  were 
cut  back  half-way,  and  although  the  plants  grew 
away  from  the  point  where  cut  back,  they  failed 
to  bloom  so  profusely  as  when  cut  close  to  the 
ground.  It  may  be  said  that  even  in  many 
parts  of  the  midlands  Fuchsias  will  not  thrive 
satisfactorily.  This,  to  a certain  extent,  I 
admit,  but  in  doing  so  I must  ask.  Why  ? 
Simply  because  they  are  not  given  a fair  start. 
It  cannot  be  expected,  that  a Fuchsia,  even  of 
the  hardiest  type,  will  thrive  if  tlirust  into  the 
ground,  and  then  left  to  shift  for  itself,  more 
than  any  other  plant.  If  properly  planted  in  a 
good  loamy  soil,  and  protected  during  the  first 
winter  or  so  by  placing  a layer  of  leaves  or 
ashes  over  the  crowns  in  autumn  on  the  approach 
of  frost,  they  will  thrive  w^ell  enough.  This 
fact  is  corroborated  by  the  splendid  specimens 
seen  in  cottage  and  other  old-fashioned  gardens 
m all  parts  of  the  country.  Many  who  have 
± uchsias  in  the  garden  under  their  charge  cut 
the  shoots  back  in  autumn,  or,  rather,  as  soon 
as  they  have  dropped  their  leaves.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a mistake,  as  I have  proved  many  a 
time.  It  IS  best,  particularly  in  districts  where 
severe  frosts  are  experienced,  to  leave  the  cut- 
ting back  until  spring.  The  reason  of  this  is 
obvious  to  all  experienced  in  such  matters.  In 
various  parts  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  I have  seen 
magnificent  specimens  of  hardy  Fuchsias.  One 
cottager  of  my  acquaintance  there  has  a com- 
plete hedge  of  Fuchsias  around  his  small,  but 
always  interesting  garden.  This,  too,  is  not 
mutilated,  as  is  often  the  case,  but  is  allowed  to 
grow  in  a free  and  natural  style  which,  needless 
to  say,  adds  considerably  to  its  beauty.  In 
Devonshire  and  various  parts  of  Hampshire  I 
have  seen  fine  specimen  Fuchsias  on  lawns  where 
they  have  been  growing  for  years.  Cottage 
gardens  in  both  of  these  counties,  too,  are  par- 
ticularly wealthy  in  Fuchsias.  But  my  present 
aim  is  to  urge  the  more  extensive  use  of  hardy 
I uchsias  in  garden  decoration.  None  can  say 
that  a glaring  mixture  of  colours,  now  too  fre- 
quently found  in  many  flower  gardens,  is  equal 
tsT  ^ common  hardy  Fuchsias.  There 

Peculiar  GEACEruLNE.ss  about  the  Fuchsia, 
and  when  grown  in  masses  the  effect  is  charm- 
thf’o;  1 { grassy  plots  by 

established.  When  planted  in 

adv«n?«  be  mixed  with  them 

advantageously.  For  instance,  I once  saw,  and 

pknTeV  Fuchsias 

planted  with  Narcissus  poeticus.  These 

bloomed  profusely  in  spring,  ind  by  the  time 
y were  past  and  the  foliage  was  decaying  the 


Fuchsias  had  made  sufficient  growth  to  hide 
the  yellow  leaves  of  the  Narcissus  from  sight. 
F.  Riccartoni,  with  its  bright-red  blossoms,  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  kinds 
that  can  be  grown.  Rarely  does  it  happen  that 
this  variety  suffers  much  from  frost,  it  being 
hardy  in  most  parts  of  Great  Britain.  Globosa 
(here  illustrated)  is  a magnificent  kind,  with 
beautiful  richly-coloured  flowers.  It  is  this 
variety  which  formed  the  huge  specimens  in 
the  Northumberland  garden  referred  to  at  the 
commencement  of  these  notes.  There  are 
several  other  varieties,  all  more  or  less  useful, 
which  might  be  well  given  a place  in  the  garden 
or  utilised  for  the  embellishment  of  woodland 
walks,  as  above  indicated.  C. 


1314. — Cutting  back  perennials. — 

This  operation  needs  very  great  care  and  far 
more  judgment  than  is  generally  bestowed  on 
it,  for  although  it  may  do  the  plants  more  good 
than  harm  to  cut  off  seed-stalks  and  decayed 
foliage,  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  shear  off 
green  leaves  before  they  have  fulfilled  their 
functions,  as  the  crowns  cannot  perfect  their 
growth  without  the  aid  of  the  leaves,  and  those 
that  value  their  plants  will  think  twice  before 
they  rashly  cut  off  foliage  that  is  such  an 
important  factor  in  the  future  well-being  of  the 
plant.  Neatness  and  good  order  cannot  be 
over-rated  in  the  keeping  of  a garden.  But  if 


Flowering  shoot  of  Fuchsia  globosa. 


it  militates  against  the  well-being  of  the  inmates 
of  the  garden  there  is  something  wrong  in  the 
ideas  of  what  should  constitute  good  order  ; and 
my  advice  is,  as  a rule,  to  let  every  plant  mature 
its  foliage  naturally  ; and  when  the  plant  has  no 
further  need  of  it  then  it  will  drop  off,  or  show 
such  unmistakable  signs  of  decay  that  it  may 
safely  be  removed.— J.  G.  H. 

1400.— Cuttings  of  Rosemary.— Cuttings  of  Rose- 
mary will  root  now  in  the  shade  if  kept  moist.  They  will 
root  in  any  light,  sandy  soil.  Plant  firmly.— E.  H. 

, DU-— Loosening  a clayey  soil.— Ashes  are  use- 
lul ; so  also  is  sand,  and  the  debris  from  an  old  building*, 
such  as  old  plaster,  &c. ; but  the  best  way  of  Improving  a 
heavy  clay  soil  is  to  dig  up  some  of  the  clay,  dry  it  a little 
in  the  sun  now,  and  then  burn  It  and  spread  it  over  the 
land. — E.  H. 

Ashes  are  useful  for  digging  into  the 

ground,  wood-ashes  being  much  better  than  coal- 
ashes.  Mortar  rubbish  is  excellent,  and  also  road- 
scrapings,  leaf-mould,  or  any  light  material.  I 
find  manure  from  stables  where  peat  litter  is 
used  answers  as  well  or  better  than  the  ordinary 
sort ; but  if  it  is  heavy  clay  it  takes  several  years 
to  get  it  into  good  condition. — J.  D.  E. 

1402.— Arlstolochia  Sipho.— This  would  do  in  a 
large  pot  for  a time  ; but  it  is  a large-leaved,  strong-x*ooted 
plant,  and  would  require  a large  pot  to  do  it  justice.  A 
pot^of  the  capacity  named  will  suffice  for  some  years. — 

^ Yes,  you  can  grow  the  Aristolochia  to  a large  size 

in  the  root  space  that  you  propose  \ but  you  must  under- 
stand that  it  will  require  more  attention*  than  if  the  roots 
were  growing  in  a border.  It  is  a rapid-growing  subject, 
*'®‘P“*'es  plenty  of  water  when  in  active  growth. — 
J*  0.  C. 


BORDER  CARNATIONS. 

These  are  evidently  occupying  a much  more 
prominent  place  in  the  public  estimation  tlian 
they  did  a few  years  ago,  for  we  now  find 
special  prizes  being  offered  for  those  that  are 
grown  entirely  without  the  aid  of  glass  or 
coddling  of  any  description;  and  this,  com- 
bined with  the  very  widespread  popularity  of 
the  flower,  both  for  bed  and  border  decoration, 
and  for  the  supply  of  cut  blooms  for  other  pur- 
poses, has  already  led  to  a very  marked  increase 
in  their  cultivation,  and  I have  no  doubt  but 
that  this  will  continue  to  increase,  and  that  we 
shall  soon  find  Carnations  as  plentiful  in  gardens 
as  Roses,  for  they  come  into  full  beauty  just  as 
the  first  flush  of  the  Rose  season  is  over,  and 
then  make  a lasting  and  very  effective  display. 
They  succeed  admirably  on  the  south  coast, 
where  the  soil  is  comparatively  light  and  well 
drained,  and  I lately  saw  at  Southsea,  in  gar- 
dens fully  exposed  to  the  gales  that  sweep  in  from 
the  sea,  some  magnificent  clumps  quite  a yard 
across,  and  with  hundreds  of  heads  of  bloom  on 
each  plant,  and  as  a rule  they  last  for  years, 
growing  into  very  large  masses  ; but  if  any  ex- 
ceptionally trying  winter  comes  on,  and  losses 
of  plants  do  occur,  it  is  sure  to  be  amongst  the 
old  plants.  Therefore,  always  have  a good  stock 
of  young  ones  coming  on  to  replace  those  that 
may  die  or  need  removal.  They  are  very  rapidly 
increased  by  layers,  by  cuttings,  or  by  seed,  and 
each  mode  has  its  special  merits. 

Layering  is  a very  safe  mode 
of  keeping  up  a stock  of  Carna- 
tions ; hut  one  must  have  the 
plants  established  before  this 
method  can  be  practised.  But 
when  you  have  strong  plants, 
with  good  side-shoots,  this  is  a 
good  time  to  set  about  the  work. 
Loosen  and  moisten  the  soil 
around  the  plant,  and  after 
trimming  off  the  bottom  leaves 
of  the  shoot  it  is  desired  to  layer, 
place  a mound  of  finely-sifted  soil  that  islightand 
gritty  around  the  plant,  and  cutting  a notch  in 
the  lower  bark  of  the  shoot,  press  it  down  into 
the  soil  and  secure  it  with  a peg,  regulate  tlie 
soil,  and  give  a good  soaking  of  water,  and 
repeat  it  if  drought  prevails,  and  in  October  the 
layws  may  be  taken  off  and  replanted  in  beds 
tor  flowering  next  year. 

may  be  obtained  from  July  until 
Christmas,  and  a very  large  percentage  rooted 
if  S'  few  hand-glasses,  cloches,  or  cold  frames  are 
available,  and  now  that  the  parcel  post  offers 
such  facilities  for  the  speedy  cariiage  of  plants 
or  cuttings  a large  number  may  be  packed  in 
quite  a^  small  box  and  will  be  none  the  worse  for 
a long  journey.  Prepare  them  by  cutting  just 
below  a joint  and  remove  the  lower  leaves 
entirely,  insert  them  firmly  in  light,  sandy  soil, 
water  freely  to  settle  it  about  the  cuttings, 
and  shade  from  bright  sunshine,  and  quite  90 
per  cent,  may  be  relied  on  to  make  good  plants, 
Seed  procured  from  a good  strain  may  be 
sown  in  pans  or  boxes  in  the  autumn  as  soon  as 
it  is  ripe  and  kept  in  a cool  frame  until  it  ger- 
minates, and  after  the  plants  are  hardened  off 
they  must  be  planted  out  about  a foot  apart, 
where  they  can  remain  to  bloom,  when  the 
single  ones  can  be  pulled  up  and  thrown  away, 
and  the  double  ones  grown  on  for  future  trial. 
Any  that  are  of  special  merit  can  be  marked  for 
propagation,  but  all  will  be  valuable  for  supply- 
ing cut  flowers,  as  seedlings,  whether  they  be 
single  or  double,  produce  an  enormous  quantity 
of  bloom  and  are  very  vigorous,  and,  although 
the  individual  flowers  may  not  equal  those  from 
the  old  named  kinds,  yet  in  the  aggregate  they 
will  be  found  amongst  the  most  useful  of  all 
border  flowers.  J.  Groom,  Go.ywrt. 

1348. --Sowing  single  Pyrethrum-seed. — The 
spring  is  the  best  time  to  sow  Pyrethrums.  But  the 
seeds  may  be  sown  now  in  pans  in  a cold  frame,  and 
planted  out  in  spring. — E.  H. 

1407.— Lilium  auratum.— “One  in  a Fix  ” 
should  read  his  Gardening  carefully,  for  the 
treatment  of  this  beautiful  golden-rayed  Lily  of 
Japan  has  been  treated  upon  in  its  pages  more 
frequently  than  any  other  subject.  If  the  plants 
are  in  the  open  border  they  merely  require  let- 
ting alone,  and  the  best  cultivators  do  not  even 
remove  the  old  flower-stems  in  winter,  a detail 
of  their  culture  of  which  I highly  approve.  If 
the  plants  are  in  pots  keep  the  soil  from  becom- 
ing dust-dry  by  watering  them  when  they  arc 
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well  on  the  dry  side.  As  soon  as  the  leaves 
become  yellow  the  plants  may  be  turned  out  of 
the  pots  ; the  stem  with  all  the  roots  attached 
to  it  should  be  removed,  disturbing  the  roots  at 
the  base  of  the  bulbs  as  little  as  possible.  Re- 
pot in  good  soil. — J.  D.  E. 

— Seedlings  of  the  common 
Furze. — Early  next  April  will  be  the  best 
time  to  transplant  the  seedling  Furze.  As  the 
plants  stand  so  thick  in  the  seed-bed,  you  had 
better  pull  some  of  them  out  and  throw  them 
away,  if  you  are  not  likely  to  want  them  all. 
Those  left  would  get  very  much  stronger  with 
more  room  to  grow.  To  form  a hedge  quickly 
you  had  better  have  two  lines  of  plants  18  inches 
apart.  In  the  rows  the  plants  may  be  1 foot 
asunder. — J.  C.  C. 

I find  these  do  not  bear  transplanting 

very  well.  I had  some  hedge-rows  to  plant 
years  ago,  and  after  failing  with  plants  sowed 
the  seeds  in  a row  where  they  were  intended 
to  grow,  and  found  this  much  better.  As  the 
plants  have  been  prepared  I believe  autumn  is 
the  best  season  for  transplanting  them  ; but  if 
they  should  fail  sow  seeds  at  once  in  the  blank 
spaces.  Two  feet  apart  would  be  close  enough 
for  the  plants  to  be  to  each  other  ; but  I would 
plant  them  6 inches  apart,  and  thin  out  after, 
if  necessary. — J.  D.  E. 

Pentstemons.— Just  as  the  old  plants, 
which  stood  so  wonderfully  unharmed  through 
last  winter,  are  going  out  of  flower,  the  young 
ones  put  out  in  May  are  coming  into  bloom,  so 
that  Pentstemons  will  in  that  way  give  a long 
blooming  season.  These  latter  plants  will  flower 
profusely  up  to  the  end  of  October  probably, 
for  the  duration  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
general  character  of  the  weather  during  that 
month.  The  more  seedlings  are  grown  the  more 
does  one  perceive  the  needlessness  of  troubling 
about  named  plants.  Any  variety,  however 
fine  in  character,  will  certainly  reproduce  its 
kind  through  seed,  with  some  greater  variety 
also.  The  Pentstemon  has  too  long  been 
associated  with  dull  colours,  heavy  scarlets, 
crimsons,  maroons,  purples,  and  thus  many 
people  have  learned  to  dislike  it.  Given  any 
good  varied  seed  strain,  the  hues  of  colour  will 
be  found  wonderfully  diverse,  and,  if  lighter 
hues  be  encouraged,  to  be  exceedingly  beautiful. 
One  of  the  charms  of  seedling  raising  is  that  we 
never  know  exactly  what  will  be  the  product, 
especially  amongst  mixed  flowers,  whilst  if  the 
strain  be  good  all  good  flowers  will  almost  cer- 
tainly result.  Usually  I find  Pentstemons, 
even  on  my  very  stiff  soil,  to  be  fairly  hardy, 
for  even  if  the  wood  be  killed  back  to  the 
ground  the  roots  send  up  plenty  of  strong  shoots 
early  in  the  spring.  Seed  sown  in  a cool-house 
or  frame  at  the  end  of  March  gives  plenty  of 
strong  seedling  plants  to  put  out  about  the  end 
of  May,  and  these  will  come  into  bloom  in 
August  and  flower  through  the  autumn,  and  if 
a little  shortened  back  in  the  winter  to  firm 
wood,  will  bloom  early  and  very  profusely  in 
the  summer.  Some  of  the  pale  hues  come  out 
charmingly  amidst  the  deeper  colours,  and  these 
bright  hues  I have  largely  encouraged. — D. 


1399. — Gardon  paths. — Dead  edgings  are 
most  economical ; of  these  there  are  several  suit- 
able kinds.  Blue  tiles  of  the  rope  pattern  are  neat 
and  lasting,  and  not  expensive,  and  any  labourer 
can  fix  them.  Wood  is  even  still  cheaper  at  the 
outset,  but  is  not  so  lasting,  though  if  it  receives 
a coat  of  tar  it  will  last  a long  time.  Slates  and 
bricks  are  sometimes  used,  but,  on  the  whole,  I 
prefer  tiles. — E.  H. 

1297.— Uses  of  sheep-manure.  — This 
is  useful  for  all  gardening  purposes,  and  has 
greater  manurial  properties  than  cow-manure. 
It  can  be  dug  in  after  being  spread  thinly  over 
the  soil.  It  is  also  excellent  to  use  as  liquid- 
manure,  either  for  pot-plants  or  for  such  things 
as  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  Roses,  and  other  plants 
in  the  flower-garden.  It  ought  to  be  much 
diluted,  as  strong  liquid-manure  of  any  kind 
may  injure  the  tender  rootlets  of  plants.  Time 
ought  also  to  be  allowed  for  the  thick  substance 
to  sink  to  the  bottom,  so  that  the  liquid  is  as 
free  as  possible  from  organic  matter.— J.  D.  E. 


Our  readers  will  kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to 
receive  for  engraving  any  suggestive  or  beautiful  photo- 
graphs of  plants  or  garden  scenes,  especially  of  gardens  of 
a picturesque  character 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

CULTURE  OF  BALSAMS. 

Balsams  are  exceedingly  useful  during  autumn, 
both  for  conservatory  and  sitting-room  decora- 
tion. They  may  be  easily  grown  into  specimens 
18  inches  or  20  inches  high  and  3 feet  in  circum- 
ference, or,  with  a little  extra  care  and  a suit- 


Flower  of  a Carnation-flaked  Balsam. 


able  place  in  which  to  grow  them,  they  may  be 
had  3 feet  high  and  as  many  through.  I have 
grown  them  many  years  ago  4 feet,  and  occasion- 
ally 4J  feet  in  diameter.  Balsams  have  natur- 
ally a tendency  to  run  into  many  varieties,  the 
seed  of  one  plant  scarcely  ever  producing  two 
alike.  The  double  Camellia -flowered  varieties 
are  those  which  are  most  esteemed,  their  blos- 
soms sometimes  rivalling  in  beauty  those  of  a 
finely-striped  or  flaked  Carnation.  In  order  to 
secure  successions  of  bloom,  seed  should  be  sown 
at  two  or  three  different  times  between  the 
middle  of  March  and  the  end  of  April.  As 
the  Balsam  is  of  a vigorous  habit,  it  is  not 
important  what  kind  of  soil  is  used,  provided  it 
is  of  a light  nature  and  tolerably  rich.  When 
the  seeds  are  sown,  the  pot  containing  them 
should  be  plunged  in  a mild  hot-bed,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  young  seedlings  will  make  their 
appearance.  As  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently 
large  to  handle,  they  must  be  potted  into  3-inch 
pots  in  soil  of  the  same  temperature  as  that 
from  which  they  have  been  taken.  They 
should  be  potted  as  deeply  as  possible  with- 
out burying  the  lower  leaves.  At  this 
period  of  their  growth,  the  best  position  for 
them,  when  it  can  be  afforded,  is  a small  hot- 
bed, where  they  can  receive  the  treatment 
necessary  to  ensure  a dwarf  and  healthy  growth. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  plants  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible,  or  they  will  soon  grow 
up  lanky  and  weak.  When  they  have  taken 
hold  of  the  new  soil,  they  should  have  a little 
air  given  on  all  favourable  occasions.  This  is 
essential,  in  order  to  ensure  a stubby,  robust 
growth.  When  the  pots  have  become  filled 
with  roots  (but  not  pot-bound),  they  must  be 
shifted  into  pots  a size  larger,  an  operation 
which  must  be  repeated  till  they  are  potted  into 


A well-grown  dwarf  Balsam  in  the  open  air. 


the  size  in  which  they  are  intended  to  bloom. 
Many  are  satisfied  to  bloom  their  Balsams  in 
7-inch  or  8-inch  pots,  and  if  they  are  healthy, 
useful  plants  may  be  grown  in  that  size  ; but  to 
have  fine  specimens,  3 feet  or  4 feet  in  diameter, 
fit  for  exhibition,  they  must  be  grown  in  12- inch 
or  13-inch  pots.  As  soon  as  the  lower  shoots 
can  be  got  hold  of,  they  must  be  tied  or  pegged 
down,  and  every  fresh  tier  of  shoots  must  be 


dealt  with  in  the  same  manner.  If  they  can  be 
kept  in  pits  near  the  glass,  with  plenty  of  air, 
and  all  the  flower-buds  picked  off  as  they 
appear,  till  they  are  required  to  bloom,  they 
will  grow  like  Willows  ; and  when  the  roots 
have  thoroughly  permeated  the  soil  they  will 
stand  any  amount  of  manure-water.  When  I 
have  wished  to  have  large  specimens,  I have 
given  manure-water  at  every  other  watering, 
increasing  it  in  strength  as  the  plants  increased 
in  growth.  Balsams  treated  in  this  way,  and 
grown  to  the  height  of  3 feet  or  3^  feet,  and 
from  3 feet  to  4 feet  in  diameter,  with  side 
branches  from  top  to  bottom,  will  be  covered 
with  beautiful.  Carnation-like  flowers.  Balsams 
also  make  excellent  bedding  plants.  R. 


TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS  IN  AUTUMN. 
These  I regard  as  essentially  early  autumn- 
flowering plants.  Under  natural  conditions  the 
tuberous  roots  do  not  start  into  growth  before 
April  at  the  earliest,  while  May  is  often  in  before 
the  majority  begin  to  show  more  than  the 
faintest  signs  of  returning  vitality,  and  then  no 
flowers  to  speak  of  are  produced  until  July,  and 
the  plants  are  at  their  best  during  the  months 
of  August  and  September.  Generally  speaking, 
indeed,  these  two  months  may  be  said  to  con- 
stitute the  natural  season  of  these  Begonias. 
The  flowers  are  then  larger  and  finer,  as  well  as 
more  abundantly  produced,  and  this  obtains  in 
regard  to  plants  growing  either  in  the  open  air 
or  under  glass.  In  order  to  get  the  plants  in 
bloom  in  June,  and  still  more  so  in  May,  it  is 
necessary  to  start  them  in  a somewhat  brisk 
heat  early  in  the  year — in  February,  or  not 
later  than  the  early  part  of  March — and  grow 
them  on  for  some  three  months  with  a rather 
liberal  allowance  of  artificial  warmth.  Even 
then,  unless  very  carefully  managed  and  kept 
near  the  glass  in  a very  light  and  openly-situ- 
ated house,  the  growth  is  apt  to  be  compara- 
tively drawn  and  weak,  when  the  flowers  also 
will  not  be  so  fine,  and  such  plants  will  be  on 
the  wane  when  others  started  later  and  more 
naturally  are  in  full  beauty,  and,  in  fact,  they 
are  never  so  satisfactory  as  the  latter.  The 
well-known  growers  who  make  such  fine  dis- 
plays of  these  now  popular  plants  at  the  May 
shows  have  to  start  their  plants  often  as  early  as 
January  in  order  to  do  so,  and  it  is  only  by 
means  of  the  most  careful  and  skilful  culture, 
and  the  best  of  appliances,  that  the  beautiful 
examples  now  so  generally  seen  and  admired 
are  produced  ; later  on  they  do  not  require 
half  so  much  care,  the  results  are  even  finer,  and 
fire-heat  is  entirely  unnecessary.  My  own  (old) 
plants,  which  were  started  in  boxes,  were  not 
potted  off  until  the  middle  of  June,  but  are  now, 
for  the  most  part,  in  full  bloom,  though  they 
have  not  had  a single  degree  of  fire-heat  since. 

Seedlings  of  the  same  year  are  also  at  their 
best  in  the  autumn,  and  even  when  sown  early 
seldom  produce  any  flowers  to  speak  of  until 
the  middle  of  July  or  August.  Those  who  grow 
the  bulbs  in  quantity  for  sale  sow  the  seed  in 
heat  in  January,  grow  the  young  plants  on  in 
boxes,  and  plant  out  from  these  early  in  June 
into  beds  of  good  soil  in  the  open,  and  by  this 
means  obtain  sound  tubers  from  1 inch  to 
2 inches  in  diameter  by  the  autumn.  Under 
this  treatment  the  beds  are  a mass  of  bloom 
during  August  and  September,  when  the  season 
is  fine,  and  often  well  down  into  October,  if 
frost  keeps  off.  When  well  grown  under  glass 
seedlings  of  the  current  year  do  remarkably 
well  in  the  autumn,  and  some  of  the  finest 
flowers  I have  ever  had  have  been  on  young 
plants  of  this  description  in  August,  September, 
or  later  still  if  they  get  a little  warmth  ; in- 
deed, in  a light,  sunny  house  and  a genial 
temperature,  they  will  frequently  remain  in 
bloom  until  near  Ghristmas,  but  only  in  open 
country  places.  Near  large  towns  the  smoke 
renders  them  almost  or  quite  useless  after  the 
end  of  October  at  latest.  I am  very  partial  to  . 
these  young  seedlings  myself ; for  small  pots 
they  are  decidedly  preferable  to  older  examples, 
which  always  run  up  some  distance  before  they 
commence  blooming,  and  are  much  more  suit- 
able for  large  specimens.  The  seedlings  form 
such  a dwarf  and  compact  growth,  with  broad 
and  handsome  foliage,  and  the  newer  dwarf- 
habited  class  with  erect  flowers  are  very  pre- 
cocious. I have  plants  now  (the  first  week  in 
August)  from  seed  not  so%vn  until  April  coming 
beautifully  into  bloom  in  3J-inch  and  4-inch' 
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pots,  both  single  and  double.  These  will  have 
a moderate  shift  almost  directly,  and  will 
remain  in  beauty  during  the  whole  of  the 
autumn.  Air  should  be  admitted  very  abun- 
dantly to  the  plants  from  now  onwards  until 
the  autumn  nights  begin  to  grow  cold  ; indeed, 
I never  completely  close  my  houses,  unless  the 
weather  is  very  cold  or  stormy,  from  June  till 
the  end  of  September.  Plenty  of  fresh  air 
imparts  substance  to  both  the  foliage  and 
flowers,  and  then  only  a light  shading  from  the 
hottest  sunshine  is  necessary.  Never  let  the 
plants  get  very  diy  at  the  root,  or  their  vigour 
is  checked  considerably,  but  water  should  be 
given  chiefly  in  the  forenoon,  so  that  the  stems 
and  foliage  may  be  dry  by  nightfall. 

B.  C.  R. 


1365.— Treatment  of  Hydrangeas.— 

These  are  a class  of  plants  that,  without  a 
proper  knowledge  of  their  cultivation,  are  often 
a source  of  disappointment  and  vexation  to 
many  amateurs.  The  system  I have  adopted 
for  several  years  with  complete  success  is  as 
follows  : Immediately  the  blooms  have  turned 
green  and  begin  to  wither  away  I cut  them  off. 
I then  place  the  plants  out-of-doors  to  ripen  the 
young  wood,  and  in  the  month  of  September  I 
repot  them  in  a mixture  of  turfy  loam  and  sand, 
to  which  is  added  some  well-decayed  stable- 
manure.  After  potting  and  watering  I place 
the  plants  in  a cold  greenhouse  and  leave  them 
at  rest  for  the  winter.  Now,  concerning  prun- 
ing) by  far  the  most  important  item  in  their 
cultivation — for  if  they  are  pruned  in  a careless 
manner  and  at  the  wrong  time  the  result  is  sure 
to  be  a failure,  as  is  the  case  with  many  thou- 
sands of  amateurs — when  the  plants  break  out 
into  leaf  in  the  spring  I take  my  knife  and  cut 
out  all  the  dead  wood  that  has  no  signs  of  foliage 
coming  on ; all  the  remainder,  both  old  and 
young  wood,  I leave  on,  for  both  produce 
flowers.  By  young  wood  I mean  the  previous 
year’s  growth.  It  is  a custom  with  a great 
many  to  cut  them  back  in  the  autumn,  some  the 
old  wood,  some  the  young  wood,  and  some  both 
There  never  was  a greater  mistake,  for  in  cut- 
ting  them  back  at  that  time  of  the  year  you 
cannot  determine  which  are  the  flowering  shoots 
and  which  a,re  not ; but  by  waiting  till  spring 
and  proceeding  in  the  way  I indicate  you  will 
ensure  a profusion  of  flowers  year  after  year. 
After  pruning  all  the  treatment  they  require  is 
plenty  of  light  and  water,  and  when  the  flower- 
ing-buds are  coming  into  bloom  the  use  of  a 
little  liquid-manure.  Anyone  adopting  this 
course  will,  I am  certain,  meet  with  success  in 
growing  and  flowering  Hydrangeas. — R A J 
Fleming.  ' ‘ 

1347.— Propagating  Begonias  from 
leaves.— The  Begonias  that  can  be  propagated 
in  this  way,  such  as  those  of  the  B.  Rex  type 
should  simply  be  cut  ofif  at  the  top  of  the  stem’ 
and  the  cut  portions  of  the  leaves  may  be  in- 
serted in  fine]  sandy  soil,  deep  enough  to  hold 
Mem  farmly  when  it  is  necessary  to  water  them. 
Portions  of  the  leaves  planted  in  the  soil  in  the 
will  also  root  and  form  plants.  They 
should  be  placed  in  a close,  warm  atmosphere. 

— J . J3*  E. 

ill  Cucumber-frame. 

—In  mild  winters  it  is  possible  to  keep  such 
plants  as  you  name  in  a frame,  but  it  is  very 
otten  attended  with  disappointment,  as  damp  is 
as  great  an  enemy  as  frost  in  such  cases.  If 
you  make  the  attempt,  put  all  your  plants  in 
pots  and  provide  a dry  bottom  for  them  to 
stand  upon.  You  should  propagate  the  Pelar- 
goniums and  Fuchsias  at  once.  The  Heliotrope 
you  had  better  not  attempt  to  keep. J.  C.  C. 

“Plants  for  a lean  to  green- 
nouse.— Pelargoniums  and  Roses  require  a 
l^arger  share  of  light  and  sunshine  than  most 
Mings,  and  if  you  can  succeed  with  these  almost 
anything  else  may  be  cultivated.  The  list  of 
availaWe  subjects  is  well-nigh  endless,  and  in- 
Heliotropes,  Tuberous 
shriuK  Calceolarias  of  both  the 

sections.  Marguerites, 
and  a W Primulas,  Cinerarias, 

to  subjects  altogether  too  numerous 

to  mention.  Although  in  the  winter  or  dull 
season  every  ray  of  sunshine  is  of  value,  in  the 

tile  day 

JS  actually  advantageous,  effecting  a saving  in 
watering,  preventing  scorching,  Ind  enLbfing 
the  blossoms  to  last  longer  than  if  fully  exposed^ 


It  would  certainly  be  better  to  have  the  sun 
morning  and  evening,  and  the  shade  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  but  we  cannot  always  pick 
and  choose,  and  this,  at  any  rate,  will  be  found 
no  great  obstacle  to  success  with  most  things. — 
B.  C.  R. 

, “Slugs  and  Lapagerias.— Trvag-oodringof 
dry  savy-dust,  or,  it  obtainable,  Cork-dust,  round  the  plants. 
You  will  find  the  slugs  unable  to  get  over  that,  and  it  does 
not  clog  as  other  things  do. — B.  C.  R. 

~ best  way  is  to  watch  the  plants 
nightly , or  rather  look  at  them  once  after  dark,  and 
so  destroy  all  slugs  in  the  act  of  feeding,  and  any 
that  may  be  found  on  their  way  to  the  banquet. 
In  the  meantime  a little  loose  cotton  wadding, 
tied  loosely  round  the  stems,  will  arrest  their 
progress  upward  to  the  succulent  portion  upon 
which  they  feed.  They  will  not  pass  over  the 
cotton  wadding  when  it  is  dry. — J.  D.  E. 

1367.— Hyacinths  in  pots.— It  will  not 

easy  to  become  a successful  exhibitor  of 
Hyacinths  without  a glass-house  of  some  kind, 
yet  I will  admit  that  very  good  Hyacinths  have 
been  produced  in  the  window  of  a dwelling- 
house  ; but  exhibitors  who  have  not  the  advan- 
tage of  glass-houses  should  compete  in  classes  by 
themselves,  as  they  are  too  heavily  weighted  to 
compete  with  the  owners  of  glass-houses.  To 
flower  early  the  bulbs  of  early  flowering  varie- 
ties ought  to  be  planted  in  September.  Our 
exhibition  Hyacinths  are  not  planted  until  the 
middle  of  October.  Use  a potting  soil  com- 
pounded of  two  parts  loam,  one  of  decayed 
manure  (that  from  the  cow-house  is  best),  one 
of  leaf-mould,  one  of  clean  river  sand.  Mix  this 
up  at  least  six  weeks  before  using  it.  Each 
bulb  should  be  planted  in  a 5-inch  or  6-inch 
pot,  and  the  pots  must  be  plunged  well  over  the 
rims  in  Cocoa-fibre  refuse  as  soon  as  they  are 
potted  quite  in  the  open.  About  the  middle  of 
January  the  bulbs  will  have  well  started,  and 
should  be  removed  inside  the  house  or  glass 
frame. — J.  D.  E. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.- Qaemg  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
UARDENiNG/ree  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
Iwre  laid  doom  for  their  (juidaiice.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  he  clearly  and  concisely  Written  on 
me  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  or 
GARDEiTiRo,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Covent-aarden,  Lon- 
don.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher 
Phe  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  he  used  in 
tlw  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  he  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that^  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  he  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  reeeivt  of  their 
communications.  ‘ 

(which,  With  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  qreatlv 
oblige  us  by  advising.,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance.  Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
vep)  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained  Corres- 
pendents  who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardeninq 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


1423.  Gloxinia  culture. — Gloxinias  may  be  grown 
m a conservatory  in  summer,  and  in  winter  they  will  be 
better  kept  at  rest.  To  raise  seedlings  they  should  have 
a close  place,  such  as  a Cucumber-frame,  to  start  them 
fJiU  them  on  in  When  they  come  into  flower  they 
will  do  very  well  in  the  conservatory.-  E.  H. 

of  Vallota  purpurea - 
Although  It  13  the  rule  for  this  bulb  to  fimror  in  the 
autumn,  I hav'e  seen  a good  many  in  bloom  in  the  spring. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  your  plant  is  Vallota 
Butlbr^**^’  well-known  Scarborough  *^Lily.  — A.  G. 

1352.— Acacias  from  seed.— This  is  a 

very  vague  question.  Species  of  Acacias  are 
numerous,  and  differ  widely  in  their  character 
and  requirements.  Supposing  one  or  other  of 
the  Australian  kinds  to  be  meant  the  proper 
time  to  sow  is  in  the  spring— March  or  April 
A 5-inch  or  6-inch  pot  will  suffice  for  eight 
seeds.  Fill  it  half-full  of  crocks  broken  smill, 
then  pla.ee  a thin  layer  of  rough  siftings,  and 
mi  up  with  a mixture  of  good  peat  with  a fourth 
of  loam  and  plenty  of  sand.  Just  cover  the 
seeds,  keep  moist,  and  in  a temperature  of 
60  degs.  to  70  degs.  The  seeds  should  be  soaked 
J?  f ^Ater  for  twelve  hours  before  sowing 
Shade  from  hot  sun  and  pot  the  seedlings  off 
singly  when  large  enough.— B.  C.  R. 


Pl^Sue  of  ants.— How  can  I best  destroy 
the  millions  of  ants  in  my  garden  without  injuring  the 
plants?— A.  Hold.sworth,  ^ ^ 

long  has  manure  to 
stand  to  rot  before  being  applied  to  land,  and  road  sweep- 
ings as  well  7— T.  E.  Wood.  ^ 

I470.-Isolepls  gracUis.-Is  I.  elegantissima  equal 
to  I.  gracilis  for  a window  ? Hints  on  cultivation  will  be 
thankfully  received  ?— A.  Sinkins. 

Acalypha.-Will  some- 
one  kindly  tell  me  the  treatment  of  an  Acalypha  ? Will  it 
thrive  in  a cool  greenhouse  ? — Bird. 

hanging-basket.— What  is  a 

aOod  Fern  suitable  for  a hanging-basket  to  be  huno-  in  a 
fancy  jar  in  a room  in  front  of  window?— A.  Sinkins? 

1473. — Creepers,  Roses,  <Scc.,  on  walls.— Will 
someone  kindly  give  me  some  information  as  to  the  best 

way  of  attaching  creepers  to  walls-Roses,  Clematis  &c  ? 
— Attenborough. 

1474. — Best  Cucumbers  for  winter.  — Will 

someone  kindly  tell  me  the  best  two  Cucumbers  to  grow 
for  the  winter  in  a Cucumber-house?  I can  get  plenty  of 
heat. — A Young  Gardener.  ^ ^ 

White  Lilac-bushes  flower 
out  of  wach.  Should  I head  them  back,  and  when  to 
make  them  more  shipshape?  The  lower  and  leafy  o-rowth 
does  not  seem  to  flower.— H.  A.  W.  ^ 

other  roots 

for  goring.— When  is  the  proper  time  to  dig  up  Bota- 
toes  (Champions  and  Flounders),  and  Carrots,  and  Parsnips 
for  storing  away  for  winter  V— Erin.  ^ ’ 


Crocuses  in  the  Grass. — Some  years  ago 
1 planted  some  Crocus  bulbs  of  various  colours 
m a,n  old  hedgerow  where  the  Grass  grows  rankly 
1 did  this  just  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment that  I have  more  than  once  seen  made, 
that  this  bulbous  flower  will  not  live  long  among 
®it'  result  of  my  experiment  was  that 
the  bulbs  flowered  very  well  for  three  or  four 
years,  and  would  probably  be  in  good  condition 
there  now,  but  that  they  were  at  length  dug  out 
by  some  boys.  This  seems  to  prove  that  Cro- 
cuses may  be  classed  with  those  bulbous  flowers 
that  are  suitable  for  naturalising  in  the  Grass. 
1 found,  however,  that  the  rate  of  increase  was 
very  slow,  but  I think  that  this  is  the  rule  with 
T ® It  is  noteworthy 

of  Daffodils,  for  instance,  that  whilst  in  gardens 
they  soon  grow  into  crowded  clumps  and  need 
transplanting  every  now  and  then,  they  never 
seem  to  do  so  in  pastures.  This  is  an  advantage, 
as  the  bulbs  always  have  enough  room  and  so 
bloom  regularly.  Soil  may  influence  the  Crocus 
to  the  extent  of  causing  it  to  fail  in  some  places 
among  Grass,  but  that  this  is  not  always  the 
case  I have  now  proved,  and  in  no  position  does 


- ---  • tr f 111  uKj  puaiLion  aoes 

the  Crocus  look  so  much  at  home  as  amongst 
herbage. — B.  ^ 


for  storing  away  for  winter  V— Erin. 

0 cuttings  of  Bverlastine 
Sweet  Pea.— Will  anyone  kindly  let  me  know  if  I can 

of  this  Pea,  and  if  so,  the  best  time  to  do 
it,  and  how  they  should  be  made  ?— Pea. 

Kalosanthes  coc- 

Clnea.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  how  to  treat  some 
large  old  specimens  of  this  plant  to  keep  them  within 
bounds  tor  a small  greenhouse  ? — Bertie. 

Vines.-Would  it 
injure  tines  to  havehot-water  pipes  about  3 inches  aivav 
from  them  near  the  floor  of  the  house,  if  they  were  oro- 
teoted  with  a 1-inch  deal  at  the  front  ?— T.  E.  Wood.  * 

tenant’s  fixture  green- 
house.—Can  anyone  kindlj-  tell  me  if  in  putting  ud 
a movable  greenhouse  as  a tenant’s  fixture  it  is  necessary 
to  give  notice  to  and  pay  fee  of  local  surveyor?— J.  P.  c. 

1 tBeir  own  roots.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  if  Roses  on  their  own  roots  ought  not  to  be 
moved  in  the  autumn  ? In  “ Cranston’s  Book  on  Roses” 
theory  -ifi’  T experience  does  not  carry  out  this 

T If82.-Strawberries  for  a private  garden.— 
I wish  to  know  the  best  kinds  of  Strawberries  to  stock  a 
Which  are  the  finest  flavour 
wtoter^W^E  b”*^®  use  in  the 

1483.  Treatment  of  Cucumber-plants  — Will 

someone  kindly  inform  me  what  to  do  with  my  Cucumber- 
^ 1 On  examining  the 

roots  I found  that  the  inside  of  the  stalk  was  eaten  aw’av 
by  an  insect,  like  a beetle,  only  very  small. — W.  Cotton 

old  Cactus.-How  often 
should  an  old  Cactus  be  moved  into  a fresh  pot,  and  may 
it  be  pruned  after  flowering?  It  is  becoming  very  un- 
wielajf.  It  has  just  ceased  flowering.  Blooms' verv 
numerous  but  not  large,  owing  to  green-fly. — Dunluce. 

1485. -Treatment  of  an  India-rubber-plant. 
—I  have  an  India-rubber- plant,  5 feet  high,  in  an  8-inch 
pot.  Is  this  too  small;  if  so,  what  compost  is  best  for 
repotting?  The  leaves  crack  badly.  Is  there  any  remedy 
wr^this/  Does  the  plant  require  more  nourishment?— 

14k-LUlum  candldum.-Would  someone  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  me  whether  it  is  true  that  cutting  fhe 
spikes  of  the  White  Lily  (candidum)  will  prevent  the  plant 
flowering  the  next  year  ? It  is  important  for  my  Lily  bed 
m the  future  to  know  this,  and  I shall  be  obliged  for  any 
imformation.— L.  T.  •’ 

greenhouses  for  trade  pur- 
i'  m '^'Udly  state  the  quantity  of 
‘■®^uired  to  erect  a house 
40  feet  by  10  feet,  and  what  would  be  the  proper  sizes  of 
each,  or  the  most  suitable  to  use  ? Ido  not  require  sashes, 

1 P**®*®*^  the  Eclipse  system  of  glazing,  and  require  a 
plenty  of  air.  I can  put  it  together  my  - 
self if  I can  get  it  cut  the  right  dimensions  rough  from 
the  saw-mills,  and  if  “ J.  G.  S.”  can  give  me  an  idea  as  to 
the  cost  of  the  wood  and  glass  (15  oz.  or  21  oz.)  I shall 
esteem  it  a great  favour,— An  Amateur,  Surrey. 
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1488. — Heating  a greenhouse.— Would  anyone 
kindly  tell  me  if  one  4 incli  hot-water  pipe  round  a green- 
house, 17  feet  by  27  feet,  would  give  sufflcicnt  heat  ? If 
not,  what  quantity?  Also,  if  there  are  any  serious 
objections  to  firing  a boiler  inside  a house,  it  carefully 
dealt  with? — W.  11. 

1489. — Making  a tank.— I intend  making  a tank  in 
the  floor  of  my  greenhouse  for  water.  The  size  will  be 
7 feet  long,  3 feet  wide,  and  4 feet  deep.  I am  advised  to 
make  it  of  brick,  set  with  or  set  in  hydraulic  lime  mixed 
with  fine  sand.  Is  the  above  lime  injurious  to  the  water 
for  the  plants  ? — IIoyton. 

1490. — Poor  Red  Currants.— My  Red  Currants 
have  done  very  badly  this  year.  I think  the  reason  of  it 
is  because  the  soil  is  very  heavy  and  poor.  I shall  be  glad 
if  “ J.  C.  C.,”  or  someone  else,  will  tell  me  how  I should 
treat  them  ? Would  it  do  them  any  good  to  dig  lime  in 
among  them  ? — North  of  Exql.vxd. 

1491. — Summer-flowering  edging-plants.— 

I should  be  obliged  if  someone  could  give  me  the  names 
of  several  good,  bright,  summer-flowering  edging-plants 
besides  Lobelia,  Ageratum,  and  Featherfew,  for  the  border 
of  an  herbaceous  bed,  in  which  are  many  spring  flowers, 
which  would  be  out  of  flower  in  summer. — H.  M. 

1492. — Nicotiana  afflnis.— I have  at  the  present 
time  some  fine  plants  of  Nicotiana  attinis  just  come  into 
bloom.  They  are  self-sown  seedlings  from  some  plants 
that  I had  in  the  same  spot  last  year — a warm  corner 
against  a wall  facing  south.  Is  it  not  rather  unusual  for 
this  plant  to  come  up  from  seed  sown  in  the  open,  surviv- 
ing the  winter  ?— M.  P.  S. 

1493. — Aristolochia  Sipho  not  flowering.— 

I have  a plant  of  this  climber,  covering  a wall  20  feet  high 
by  12  feet  wide,  growing  in  good  loamy  soil,  with  a south 
aspect.  I train  in  the  young  growths  every  year  ; but  it 
never  blossoms.  I would  like  to  know  the  proper  way  to 
treat  it  to  make  it  flower,  and  also  if  I can  strike  it  from 
cuttings  ? — Cm  mber. 

1404.— Marrows  rotting  away.— I have  several 
Vegetable  Marrow  plants  quite  lull  of  flowers  and  small 
Marrows.  When  the  Marrows  reach  a length  of  2 inches 
or  3 inches  they  commence  to  rot  away  at  the  flower  end, 
and  on  cutting  them  open  I find  the  whole  interior  of  the 
Marrow  soft,  brown,  and  decomposed.  What  is  the  cause 
of  this,  and  is  there  any  remedy  ? — Marrow. 

1495.— Clipping  Ivy  on  a wall.— Would  anyone 
kindly  say  whether  it  would  spoil  an  Ivy-covered  wall  to 
clip  the  plants  twice  in  the  year  ? I want  to  keep  it  thin 
and  close.  When  clipped  last  March  it  was  not  cut  in 
close  enough,  and  was  left  overhanging  at  the  top.  Might 
it  without  injury  be  clipped  again  before  winter,  and  at 
what  time  ? It  is  the  common  Irish  Ivy  in  a town  garden. 
— E RIX. 

1490.— Pruning  fruit-trees.— Has  this  year’s  new 
growth,  which  is  nailed  in,  and  which  springs  from  the 
main  branches  on  young  fruit-trees,  fan  and  horizontal 
(Pear,  Apple,  and  Plum),  to  be  pruned  back  to  five  buds  in 
winter  or  be  kept  nailed  in  ? The  main  branches  are  about 
7 inches  apart.  I thought  it  would  crowd  the  trees  too 
much  to  keep  the  laterals  all  fastened  to  the  wall.  Is 
this  right  ?— T.  E.  Wood. 

1497. — Plants  for  winter-flowering.— I have  a 
greenhouse  (20  feet  by  10  feet)  in  which  I want  to  grow 
plants  to  bloom  during  the  winter.  I should  feel  obliged 
if  someone  would  kindly  Inform  me  the  most  suitable  and 
profitable  kinds  to  grow,  especially  for  button-holes,  when 
they  should  be  potted,  and  what  temperature  the  house 
should  be  kept  at  ? I may  add  the  house  is  heated  by  a 
flue.— J.  W.  Greex. 

1498. — Fruitingof  Plums.— Onjmy  Victoria,  Golden 
Drop,  and  Green  Gage  Plums,  wall-trained  trees,  the  fruit 
only  comes  quite  at  the  end  of  the  growth.  They  are  old 
trees,  but  in  vigorous  health.  I want,  the  middle  part  of 
the  trees  to  bear,  and  have  cut  away  all  the  old  growth, 
which  came  quite  a foot  forward  from  the  wall,  to  en- 
courage new  wood,  but  with  no  effect.  How  can  I make 
the  trees  bear  equally  all  over?— H.  A.  W. 

1499. — Chrysanthemum  culture.— Would  some 
successful  grower  kindly  inform  me  when  to  house  my 
Chrysanthemums,  so  as  to  have  them  ready  for  exhibition 
on  November  4th  and  5th  ? They  are  a mixed  collection 
of  Japanese,  Incurved,  and  Anemone,  and  advise  about 
heat,  air,  &c.,  and  how  far  to  keep  them  from  the  glass? 
I might  say  the  average  height  of  my  plants  is  about 
4 feet. — Constant  Reader  and  Enthusiastic  Amateur. 

1500. — Marechal  Niel  Rose  in  a greenhouse. 
— I have  a Marechal  Niel  Rose  planted  in  a barrel  inside  a 
greenhouse.  Although  it  has  bioomed  exceedingly  well,  I 
cannot  get  the  foliage  to  look  healthy.  It  has  three  shoots 
about  15  feet  long.  A friend  advises  me  to  plant  it  in  a 
border  outside.  Is  this  right,  and  would  it  be  safe  to  do 
so  now  ? I may  add  that  the  foliage  is  10  inches  away 
from  the  glass,  and  syringing  is  attended  to.— Reader. 

1501. — Hardy,  quick  - growing  trees  and 
evergreens. — Will  someone  kindly  give  me  a list  of  a 
few  of  the  most  hardy,  quick-growing  trees  and  ever- 
greens that  will  show  a good  head  of  foliage,  and  also  afford 
shelter,  and  not  require  so  much  nursing  in  winter,  and 
watering  in  summer?  I am  on  a hill  exposed  to  wind, 
the  soil  being  clay.  Several  I had  planted  last  season 
have  died  out ; but  I think  the  Lilacs  and  some  Pines 
were  too  old  to  withstand  the  replanting. — Avis. 

1592.— Madresfield  Court  Grapes.— My  Madres- 
field  Court  Grapes  are  this  year  damping  off  very  badly. 
The  great  drawback  to  this  Grape  is  the  liability  to  crack  ; 
but  a plentiful  supply  of  water  throughout  the  summer 
has  to  a very  great  extent  stopped  the  cracking.  But 
what  I now  complain  of  is  the  rotting  of  the  berries  (with- 
out cracking)  before  they  are  fairly  ripe.  They  are  black, 
but  not  quite  ripe.  I keep  the  windows  and  doors  open 
all  day,  and  the  ventilators  open  by  night,  but  have  no 
fires  going.  What  is  the  cause  and  the  remedy  ? — G.  T. 

1503.  — Heating  greenhouse  in  exposed 
position.— I have  a lean-to,  15  feet  by  12  feet,  at  the 
west  end  of  my  house  in  Ross-shire.  Gets  the  N.N.W. 
wind  very  hard.  Would  a horse-shoe  boiler  and  two  rows 
of  4-inch  pipes  keep  out  frost?  The  door,  &o.,  at  south 
end  leaves  only  12  feet  for  piping,  besides  what  the  boiler 
and  supply  tank  will  require.  Would  the  flue  vent  well 
if  carried  up  close  to  gable  of  house,  and  a foot  or  so 
higher  than  greenhouse.  Is  there  any  danger  of  fire  with 
these  heating  apparatuses  ; if  so,  are  There  any  preventive 
measures  I could  take  in  putting  one  in  ?— F. 


1504.  — Planting  fruit-trees. — I think  about  plant- 
two  acres  tt'ith  fruit-trees.  Wouid  anyone  be  kind  enough 
to  say  which  are  the  best — half  standards  or  standards  ? I 
thought  the  former,  as  the  fruit  could  be  gathered  better 
(but  do  they  bear  the  same  weight  of  fruit  as  standards?). 
And  which  would  be  the  best  varieties  for  profit  for  this 
district.  South-east  Yorkshire  ? I propose  to  have  under- 
neath them  one-third  as  a poultry  run,  one-third  smail 
fruits,  and  one-third  vegetables.  Would  this  answer,  and 
what  wouid  be  the  best  stocks  to  have  them  grafted  on 
(I  thought  own  roots),  and  what  distance  apart?  Subsoil 
rather  sandy  clay  and  chalk. — T.  E.  Wood. 

1505. — Covering  an  old  wall.— Would  anyone 
kindly  tell  me  what  would  be  best  to  plant  for  covering  an 
old  wall,  12  feet  high  by  10  feet  wide?  It  stands  out  in  a 
very  prominent  place,  and  would  need  to  be  completely 
covered.  Would  Ivy  do  ; if  so,  kindly  tell  me  which  kind 
to  plant  as  the  quickest  grower  ? If  I got  young  plants 
about  3 feet  in  height  and  planted  them  in  February 
next,  how  high  would  they  grow  that  season,  as  I am 
anxious  to  get  as  much  of  the  wall  covered  as  soon  as  I 
possibly  can.  I have  two  Roses  (Tea)  that  are  about  8 feet 
and  10  feet  each.  I might  transplant  them  ; but  my  objec- 
tions to  Roses  are  that  they  drop  their  leaves,  so  that  the 
wall  would  be  seen,  and  being  a very  old  dirty  wall,  Roses 
would  not  be  suitable.  I hope  someone  will  kindly  help 
me  by  making  some  suggestion,  and  say  when  to  plant, 
and  how  soon  they  think  it  would  cover  the  wall  I have 
mentioned  ? — Archie  Bem,. 

1.506.— Taking  Chrysanthemum-buds.  — Will 
“ Mr.  E.  Molyneaux  ” kindly  inform  me  the  time  I ought 
to  take  the  buds  of  the  following  Chrysanthemums,  the 
flowers  to  be  ready  November  20th  ?— Japanese  : Boule 
d'Or,  Condor,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Maiden’s  Blush, 
M.  C.  Audiguier,  Madame  J.  Laing,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Wheeler, 
Stanstead  White,  Avalanche  (Cannell),  Sunflower  (do.), 
Jas.  Salter,  Source  d’Or.  Incurved  : A.  Salter,  Barbara, 
Cherub,  Empress  of  India,  Emily  Dale,  Golden  Empress, 
Golden  Jno.  Salter,  Jno.  Salter,  Lord  Alcester,  Lord 
Wolseley,  Princess  of  Wales,  Prince  Alfred,  Mr.  Geo. 
Glenny.  Large  Anemone  : Acquisition,  Fleur  de  Marie, 
Giuck,  La  Marguerite,  Lady  Margaret,  Mrs.  W. 
Holmes,  Madam  Godereau,  Mrs.  M.  Russell.  Thorp,  Jun. 
Anemone  Pompones : Astarte,  Briolis,  Contrast,  Dick 

Turpin,  Grace  Darling,  Mad.  Souter,  Mad.  Challenge, 
Marguerite  de  Loi,  Perle,  Rose  Marguerite,  Sidona.  Will 
I disbud  this  class  ? Pompones : Aimiie  Porte,  Black 
Douglas,  Crimson  Perfection,  Miss  Oubridge,  Jas.  Forsyth, 
Lizzy  Holmes,  La  Purete,  Mad.  Martha,  Maiden’s  Blush, 
Exposition  de  Chalon,  Purity.  Situation,  Hull,  South 
Yorkshire.— Gladstone. 

To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

1507. — Cattleya  gigas  (J.  Simpson).— t\\\s  gentle- 
man asks  why  his  plants  of  this  species  do  not  flower  ? 
Well,  I cannot  say.  If  he  will  tell  me  the  state  in  which  they 
are,  and  how  he  treats  them,  somethinii^  may  be  done  for 
him;  but  with  simply  this  question  I can  do  nothing. — 
M.  B. 

1508. — Calceolarias  diseased  (D.  C.  F.). -The 
disease  that  kills  the  shrubby  Calceolaria  in  the  way 
described  is  of  a fungoid  character,  the  seat  of  which  is 
mainly  in  the  bark,  at  or  about  the  collar.  The  only 
remedy  is  change  of  soil,  with  cool  treatment  in  winter  to 
the  young  stock  to  secure  strong,  healthy  plants  to  turn 
out  early  in  spring. 

1509. — Young  Quick-hedges  (R.  IF.  (7.).— Unless 
these  are  kept  cut  well  in  for  the  first  few  years  they  get 
very  bare  at  the  bottom.  The  Quick  in  question  being 
now  18  inches  high,  you  should  cut  off  six  inches  or  more 
from  the  top,  and  cut  the  side  shoots  in  such  a way  as  to 
let  the  hedge  take  the  form  of  a ridge.  Always  keep  the 
hedge  widest  at  the  bottom,  or  it  is  sure  to  get  bare. 

1510. — Ferns  in  bad  health  (S.M.).-I  imagine 
the  cause  of  your  failure  is  want  of  drainage,  or  if  you  have 
drainage  for  the  Ferns  it  has  become  choked.  See  to  this, 
restore  the  water  way,  and  supply  with  fresh  soil ; 
but  have  a layer  of  rough  peat  or  loam-fibre  between  the 
soil  and  the  crocks.  In  the  absence  of  this  use  Sphagnum 
Moss  ; indeed,  I would  give  this  the  preference.— J.  J. 

1511. — Odontoglossuna  Uro-Skinnerl  (En- 
quirer). — Yes,  the  statement  I fear  is  quite  true ; this 
species  has  become  very  scarce  in  cultivation.  I should 
imagine  it  would  pay  to  import  the  plant  again.  I do  not 
know  where  the  species  could  be  found  in  dozens.  It  is  a 
species  which  was  found  about  thirty-five  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Skinner  in  Guatemala,  near  Santa  Catarina. — M.  B. 

1512. — Plants  in  a window  losing  their 
flo wers  ( IF.  R. ). — Plants  in  flower  bought  in  a nursery 
and  placed  in  a window  often  lose  their  blossoms  and  buds. 
It  is  better  to  buy  the  plants  in  a young  state  and  grow 
them  on  in  the  window.  Plants  lifted  out  of  the  ground 
and  potted  should  be  placed  in  the  open  air  in  a cool, 
shady  place  before  being  put  in  the  window.  Give  all 
plants  in  windows  all  the  air  and  light  possible,  and  keep 
them  clean. 

1513.  — Disas  ((?.  T.). — This  enquirier  writes  me  saying 
he  is  going  out  to  the  Cape,  and  one  of  his  purposes  is  to 
bring  home  terrestrial  Orchids — are  there  many  of  the 
smaller- flowered  Disas  to  be  got?  Yes,  there  are  many 
species,  and  I would  advise  you  to  call  and  see  Mr.  Baker, 
the  keeper  of  the  Kew  Herbarium,  and  ask  him  to  look 
through  this  genus.  By  this  means  you  may  obtain  the 
locality  of  the  known  species  ; this  will  save  much  waste  of 
time  on  arrival.  Shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  your  success  on 
your  return.— M.  B. 

1514. — Growing  Orchids  (Eoans).—l  should  advise 
this  enquirer  to  commence  with  Cattleyas,  and  here  give 
him  the  names  of  eighteen  kinds,  which  will  keep  him 
with  bloom  all  tbe  year  round  : C.  araethystoglossa,  aurea, 
Bowringiana,  Dowiana,  El  Dorado,  gigas,  guttata,  Leo- 
poldi,  Gaskelliana,  intermedia,  Loddigesi,  maxima, 
Mossise,  Mendelli,  Peroivalliana,  Skinneri,  Sanderiana, 
Schofleldiana,  Trian®.  The  above  kinds  should  furnish 
you  with  flowers  all  the  year  round  ; and  when  you  get 
skilled  in  the  treatment  of  these  plants,  you  may  then 
venture  to  include  such  varieties  as  intermedia  parthenia, 
Peroivalliana  alba,  Wagneri,  Blunti,&c.  The  temperature 
should  be  kept  a little  above  50  degs.  at  night  in  winter. 
— M.  B, 


1515. — Culture  of  Agaves  (A.).— It  is  quite  encour 
aging,  but  yet  somewhat  embarrassing,  to  find  enquiries 
about  these  plants.  It  seems  like  digging  up  forgotten 
memories  to  hear  of  anyone  taking  an  interest  in  them. 
You  may  give  them  a good  deal  of  water  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  also  as  much  sun  as  possible.  I will 
speak  more  at  large  upon  these  plants  shortly. — M.  B. 

1516. — Oncidlum  sarcodes(r.  J.  II.).— 1 have  an 
imported  plant  sent  me  with  the  enquiry,  “ Is  it  true  ?” 

I certainly  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  that  species  ; the  old 
flower-spikes  are  notlong  enough,  and  by  the  reimains  of  the 
flowers  upon  these  I should  infer  they  must  be  very 
small ; by  the  bulbs  one  might  have  been  misled,  but  if 
the  vendor  wished  to  pass  this  off  as  O.  sarcodes  the 
spikes  should  have  been  removed.  I should  imagine  this 
to  be  O.  cornigerum,  or  some  nearly  allied  plant ; but 
certainly  it  is  not  O.  sarcodes.- M.  B. 

1517. — Stove  Ferns  (Alice). — This  lady  says  will  I 
give  her  the  names  of  about  a dozen  kinds  of  Ferns  which 
she  can  grow  herself?  I do  not  know  of  anything  which 
should  prevent  her  growing  any  kinds  of  Ferns,  with  suit- 
able convenience.  The  following,  however,  will  be  found 
decidedly  .“Ladies’  Ferns Adiantum  cuneatum,  A. 
Farleyense,  Anemia  adiantifolia,  Asplenium  fomiosum,  A. 
Belangeri,  Davallia  parvula,  D.  Tyermani,  Gymno- 
gramma  chrysophyila,  G.  pulohella,  Nothochlasna  tricho- 
raanoides,  Nothochlama  rufa,  Onychium  auratum. — J.  J. 

1518. — Vallota  purpurea  In  a window  (B.  C.) 
— If  the  bulbs  are  large  enough  they  will  probably  bloom 
this  autumn.  The  Vallota  requires  three  season’s  growth 
to  gain  the  requisite  strength.  Probably  the  manure- 
water  was  given  too  strong.  Give  a little  now,  however, 
it  will  benefit  them  ; but  let  it  be  very  weak.  The  proper 
way  to  use  liquid-manure  is  to  give  little  and  often. 
Next  April  or  May  if  the  plants  are  healthy,  and  the  pots 
quite  crammed  with  roots,  shift  them  into  the  next  sized 
pot  in  loam,  and  a little  leaf-mould,  or  loam  and  peat. 

1519. — Oncidium  concolor((?.  JY.  J?.).— in  the  man- 
agement of  this  plant  there  is  not  much  trouble,  and  in  an 
earlier  number  I have  given  full  details.  It  should  be 
grown  on  a block  of  wood,  or  in  a shallow  basket,  well 
drained  and  not  overloaded  with  soil  about  its  roots, 
in  a cool  house.  One  thing  which  is  apt  to  overtax  this 
Orchid  is  the  letting  it  flower  far  too  long,  which  weakens 
the  plant  so  much  that  it  can  but  exist  for  a long  time  after. 
Try  this  system  ; the  air  of  your  northern  residence  should 
suit  this  species  well,  and  I hope  to  hear  of  your  success 
— M.  B. 

1520. — Onion-maggot  (M.  If.  0.).— We  do  not  think 
that  there  is  any  certain  cure  for  the  Onion-maggot,  but 
there  are  many  palliatives,  among  which  are  salt  and  soot, 
if  used  in  time.  But  it  is  of  little  use  to  wait  until  the 
Onions  are  going  off  rapidly  before  the  remedy  is  a|)plied. 
We  have  had  the  greatest  success  with  soot  and  salt, 

J inch  in  thickness  of  the  former,  and  1 lb.  per  square  yard 
of  the  latter,  spread  over  the  surface  and  lightly  forked 
in  about  the  beginning  of  February.  A further  dressing 
of  soot  may  be'given  in  April  in  localities  much  infested 
with  the  maggot. 

1521. — Warming  a conservatory  (II.  S.  P.)— 
You  cannot  do  better  than  have  a saddle- boiler  fixed  near 
the  chimney  which  you  wish  to  utilise,  and  carry  two  rows, 
flow  and  return,  of  4-inch  pipes  from  it  all  round  the 
house.  This  in  the  end  you  will  find  to  be  the  most 
economical  way  of  heating,  although  its  first  cost  may  be 
greater  than  that  of  other  methods.  If  the  boiler  is  well 
set — as  it  should  be  by  a competent  workman — and  a good 
draught  thereby  secured  for  the  fire,  all  the  cinders  and 
even  ashesj  from  the  house-grates  can  be  burnt  up,  also 
the  very  small  coal. 

1522. — Red-spider  on  Vines  (S.  F.).— A dry  at- 
mosphere and  insufficient  air  causes  this.  Vines  which 
are  grown  with  plenty  of  air  early  in  the  season  make 
thick,  firm  ieaves,  which  resist  the  spider  to  a great  extent. 
If  the  Grapes  are  cut,  well  syringe  the  Vines  twice  or  three 
times  a day  with  clean  water,  and  thoroughly  wet  every 
portion  of  the  inside  of  the  house  also,  and  if  the  roots  are 
inside  thoroughly  soak  the  border  with  water.  In  the  winter 
have  the  house  whitewashed,  painted,  &c.,  and  the  Vines 
dressed  over  with  some  Gishurst  compound  used  accord- 
ing to  directions  sold  with  it. 

1523. — Orchids  in  cases  (H.  Sharp).— l am  much 
pleased  to  find  you  so  successful  with  these  in  London  ; but 
you  have  a trying  season  to  go  through  in  the  winter,  and 
as  a Scotch  proverb  says,  “ It’s  soon  enough  t o cry  chuck 
when  you  are  out  of  the  sheil ;’’  and  I hope  you  may  have 
as  pleasant  a letter  to  write  me  next  spring.  The  Cattleya 
Triame,  I should  imagine,  is  suffering  from  too  much  heat 
and  water,  so  also  is  the  Oncidium  tigrinum.  I do  not 
see  how  I can  advise  you  further  at  present,  but  shall 
always  be  glad  to  help  when  help  is  required,  “For  it’s 
no  loss  what  a friend  gets.” — M.  B. 

1524 . — Unhealtny  Gloxinias  (Mrs.  P,).— The 
Gloxinias  are  evidently,  from  specimens  sent,  simply  eaten 
up  with  thrips,  generally  caused  by  too  hot  and  dry  an 
atmosphere  surrounding  them.  Just  the  condition  under 
which  yours  were  grown,  as  you  say  the  house  is  a hot  and 
dry  one,  and  has  had  but  little  moisture  in  it.  The  only 
thing  to  be  done  now  is  to  fumigate  frequently  with 
Tobacco ; but  that  will  not  restore  the  plants  to  health,  as 
they  are  too  far  gone.  Another  season  use  more  moisture 
in  the  air  of  the  house,  and  if  any  thrips  are  seen  fumigate 
at  once,  two  or  three  nights  in  succession. 

1526.— Cllm'bers  for  the  north  of  Hngland 
(H.  E.)  -The  front  of  a house  might  be  furnished  quickly 
and  prettily  with  the  gold  and  silver-leaved  Ivies  and 
Ciematis  Jackmani  and  lanuginosa  hybrids  intermixed. 
The  Ivies  would  cling  to  the  wall,  and  the  Clematis  should 
be  trained  thihiy  over  it.  The  Virginian  Creepers 
(Ampelopsis)  are  very  hardy,  and  A.  Veitchi  is  very  pretty, 
and  clings  to  the  wall  like  our  own  Ivy  ; but  they  are  leaf- 
less in  winter.  The  following  are  also  very  hardy  and  ever- 
green climbers : Crataegus  Pyracantha,  Pyrus  japonica, 
and  Cotoneaster  raiorophylla. 

152G.— Mealy-bug  on  Vines  (C.  W P.).— As  soon 
as  the  crop  is  all  cut  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  wash  as  much 
of  the  bug  off  as  possible  with  clean  water,  applied  forcibly 
fioman  engine, and  give  plenty  of  air  to  the  house.  Atonce 
remove  the  other  plants.  In  the  winter,  as  soon  as  the 
Vines  are  pruned  the  house  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  painted,  and  the  Vines  should  be  well  dressed  all  over 
with  a mixture  of  Gishurst  compound.  Tobacco-water, 
soft-soap,  and  clay  to  make  it  like  paint.  If  the  Vine 
border  is  inside  about  2 inches  or  3 inches  of  the  surface- 
soil  should  be  removed  and  replaced  with  fresh  material. 
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NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS, 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardeninq  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Sowthampton-street,  Strand  London,  ir.C. 

Names  of  plants.—//.  M.  C.— Send  better  speci- 
men.  James  Berry, — Your  plant  is  not  a Cactus ; it  is 

Stapelia  bufonia. Rev.  C.  Handcock. — 1,  Cannot  name 

from  seed-pods.  Looks  like  Lilium  Martagon ; 4,  A Tac- 

sonia.  Send  better  specimen. J.  M.  Richardson. — 

Fraxinus  heterophylla. E.  Bishop.— No. R.  S.  S. — 

The  leaf  arrived  with  the  remains  of  the  spawn  of  a 
mollusc  upon  it ; probably  it  is  that  of  a Planorbis,  a 
Physa,  or  a Limnecus,  either  of  which  I do  not  think  will 

injure  your  plant. J.  W.  Love.— Your  plant  is  a 

Mesembryanthemum— not  a British  plant.  The  family  is 

a large  one — native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. A.M.B., 

Inverness. — 1,  An  Adiantum.  Send  better  specimen ; 
2,  A Lastrea  unknown  ; 3,  Lastrea  Filix-mas  ; 4,  Poly- 

siichum  aculeatum  ; S,  Phegopteris  alpestre. Justicia. 

— 1,  Trichomanes  radicans ; 2,  Davallia  Vogeli ; 3,  Didy- 
moohlfflna  lunulata  ; 4,  Lomaria  cycadifolia  ; 5,  Sitolo- 

bium  anthriscifolium ; 6,  Polypodium  Schkuhri. 

N.  C.  Y. — Cochliostema  .Jacobianum.  It  is  not  a new 
plant ; it  was  introduced  about  25  years  ago  by  Mr.  Linden, 
of  Brussels.  It  requires  an  abundant  supply  of  water. 

W.  II.  F. — Specimens  dried  up,  and  had  all  become 

mixed  up  through  loose  packing,  so  we  cannot  name 

them.  If  you  send  again  pack  better.  Walter 

Dendy. — Ilelianthus  decapetalus. Mrs.  Boulnois. — 

Eucomis  punctata. Bertie.  — Kalosanthes  (Crassula) 

ooocinea. W.  J.  IF. — We  do  not  name  garden  varieties 

of  Fuchsias.  The  white  corollad  or  any  other  kinds  can 
be  purchased  of  anyone  who  advertises'  Fuchsias  for  sale 

in  this  paper. Fetter-lane. — Rose  of  Sharon  (Hypericum 

calycinum). -IF.  F.  IF. — Flowering  Nutmeg (Leycesteria 

formosa),  quite  a hardy  plant. Southville.—l,  African 

Hemp  (Sparmannia  africana) ; 2,  Oleander  (Nerium 
Oleander). R.  IF.  Green.— 1,  Erigeron  aurantiacus; 

2,  Geranium  species  ; 3 and  4,  Send  better  specimens  in 

floryer ; 5,  Chrysanthemum  segetum ; 6,  Spiraea  ulmaria 
variegata. Mrs.  Bode. — Specimen  shrivelled  up.  Im- 
possible to  name. -A.  R.B. — Yes,  Acroclinium  roseum. 

Hoxtoniensies.  — Yellow  Loose-strife  (Lysimachia 

vulgaris). T.  E.  Wood. — 1,  Phlebodium  aureum  ; 2,  A 

Canna-leaf  ; 3,  Apparently  a Campanula ; but  very  baid 

specimen  ; 4,  Cotoneaster  microphylla. C.  Chapman. — 

Specimen  rotten  through  being  packed  in  wet  Grass. 

Rosewarne. — 1,  Sedum  glaucum ; 2,  Gentiana  verna; 

3,  Send  better  specimen. R.  W.  Greening. —\,  Malva 

mosohata ; 2,  Antirrhinum  ochroleucum ; 3,  Soabiosa 

arvensis ; 4,  Oxalis  corniculata.  Drogheda.  — 

Eocremocarpus  scaber. C.  H.  IF.— 1,  A species  of 

Vetch  apparently ; 2,  Send  again ; 3,  Polemonium 

cceruleum,  white  variety ; 4,  Spiraaa  callosa ; 5,  Veronica 

longifolia  ; 6,  Coreopsis  tinctoria. A Constant  Reader. 

— 1,  Acaly'pha  musaica  ; 2,  Begonia  species.  Bad 
specimen ; 3,  Tradescantia  zebrina ; 4,  Tradescantia 

zebrina  variegata ; 5,  Green  form  of  No.  3. J.  E.  H.— 

Clarkia  integripetala. Bird.— I,  Diplacus  (Mimulus) 

glutinosus ; 2,  Achillea  Millefolium ; 3,  Sempervivum 
Haworthi ; 4 and  6,  Send  better  specimens  ; 5,  Lavender 

Cotton  (Santolina  Chamseoyparissus). C.  A.  il/.— Send 

when  in  flower.  — Ireland.— 1,  Spiriea  Lindleyana  ; 
2,  Mimulus  cardinalis ; 3,  Sedura  Sieboldi  variegatum ; 

4,  Sedum  glaucum. Violet.— 1,  Scabiosa  cauoasica 

apparently.  Bad  specimen;  2,  Common  Golden  Rod 
(Solidago  Virgaurea) ; 3,  Lysimachia  vulgaris  ; 4 and  5, 
Insuftloient  specimens  ; 6,  A Pentstemon ; 7,  Malva 
moschata  alba  ; 8,  A Geranium,  Andrews!  probably.  Pack 
specimens  better  in  future,  and  only  send  four  good,  fresh 

ones. A box  of  specimens  received  in  bad  condition, 

and  without  any  name  or  address . 

Name  of  fruit.— r.  E.  IFood.— Plum  Goliath. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 


BESS. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Excepting  in  districts  where  Heather  abounds, 
the  honey  season  is  now  at  an  end.  All  sections 
and  supers  should  be  removed  from  the  hive  on 
the  destruction  of  drones  taking  place,  as  honey- 
gathering being  at  an  end  the  bees  will  quickly 
empty  the  supers  of  their  honey,  carrying  it 
down  and  storing  it  in  the  hive  for  winter  con- 
sumption. 

Removing  supers  and  sections. — To  remove 
straw  supers  or  bell-glasses  a knife  should  be 
first  passed  round  under  the  rim,  and  then  a 
piece  of  string  or  fine  wire  drawn  between  the 
super  and  the  hive  to  detach  any  combs  that 
may  be  fastened  to  the  crown  of  the  hive.  Hav- 
ing blown  in  a little  smoke  to  quiet  the  bees,  the 
super  should  be  gently  lifted  and  carried  to  a 
shady  place  some  distance  from  the  hive  or  into 
an  outhouse  or  dark  place  having  a small  aper- 
ture to  admit  light,  and  placed  (combs  down- 
wards) upon  three  small  flower-pots  or  something 
of  the  kind,  when  the  bees  will  soon  return  to 
the  parent  hive.  The  super  must  not  be  left 
exposed  out-of-doors  without  strict  watch  being 
kept  lest  it  should  be  attacked  by  robber  bees. 
This  operation  is  most  easily  performed  in  the 
middle  of  a bright  May  day  while  many  of  the 
bees  are  away  from  the  hive.  When  a queen- 
excluder  is  not  used  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  queen  is  in  the  super  on  its  removal.  It 
may  be  concluded  that  this  is  the  case  when 
the  bees  in  the  super  show  no  uneasiness,  but 
the  hive  from  which  it  has  been  taken  is 
seen  to  be  in  a great  state  of  uproar,  arising 
from  the  bees  having  discovered  the  loss  of  their 
queen.  On  this  being  observed,  the  super  should 
be  returned  to  the  hive,  and  the  operation  again 
performed  in  a day  or  two.  Another  way  is  to 
disconnect  the  super  over  night,  wedging  it  up 
about  an  inch.  During  the  night  the  bees  will 
join  those  in  the  hive  for  warmth,  and  the  super 
can  be  removed  quite  gftrly  in  the  morning, 
when  very  few  bees  will  be  found  within.  The 
removal  of  sections  from  the  hive  is  much  more 
easily  performed.  A little  smoke  is  blown 
among  them,  after  removing  the  covering,  and 
those  that  are  fixed  together  with  propolis  are 
separated  with  a thin  knife,  lifted  out  one  by 
one,  and  any  adhering  bees  brushed  off  on  to 
the  alighting  board  of  the  hive. 

Taking  bees  to  the  moors. — In  some  dis- 
tricts it  pays  very  well  to  transport  hives  of 
bees  to  the  moors  at  the  beginning  of  August, 
that  they  may  gather  from  the  Heather  while 
in  flower.  Hives  frequently  gain  20  lb.  to  30  lb. 
each  off  the  Heather  during  August,  whereas  if 
there  be  none  within  reach  they  lose  weight 
during  that  month.  Great  care  is  necessary 
when  removing  established  stocks  in  so  packing 
them  as  to  avoid  the  breaking  away  and  falling 
of  the  combs,  such  a calamity  being  almost 
certain  destruction  to  the  bees.  The  internal 


driven  bees  should  be  shaken  out  of  the  skep 
over  the  combs  of  the  inverted  stock,  which 
sliould  then  be  replaced  on  its  stand.  The  hives 
to  be  united  must  be  gradually  brought  together, 
2 feet  or  3 feet  every  time  that  the  bees  are 
able  to  fly  abroad.  If  moved  more  than  .3  feet 
at  once  many  bees  will  be  lost  through  not  being 
able  to  recognise  their  own  hive,  and  on  trying 
to  enter  other  hives  will  be  destroyed.  In  the 
case  of  bees  in  bar-frame  hives,  an  artificial 
swarm  can  be  made  of  a weak  colony  by  brush- 
ing the  bees  off  the  combs  into  an  empty  skep, 
then  sprinkling  the  stock  to  receive  it  with 
scented  syrup  and  setting  their  hive  on  the 
ground,  with  a sheet  or  newspaper  spread  in 
front  (drawing  it  up  on  to  the  alighting  board), 
and  raising  the  front  of  the  hive  an  inch  or  so, 
then  scent  the  bees  in  tlie  skep  and  shake  them 
out  in  front  of  the  stock  hive.  The  swarm 
should  be  watched  wliile  running  into  the  hive, 
and  the  queen,  if  discovered,  removed,  as  the 
queens  will  fight  if  allowed  to  meet,  and  one  will 
be  destroyed.  S.  S.  G.,  Parkslom. 


1527.— Keeping  bees.- Will  someone  kindly  say 
how_  many  hives  of  bees  I could  keep  without  anyone 
helping  me,  and  the  land  I should  want  to  keep  theni  on, 
and  when  I should  buy  the  bees?— Market  Gardeneb. 


BIRDS. 

1344.  —Pood  for  blackbirds.  —I  have  had 
a blackbird  now  for  six  years.  His  cage  hangs 
from  the  kitchen  ceiling  as  being  the  safest 
place  from  cats.  He  gets  a bit  of  almost  every- 
thing that  is  going — dry  bread,  cake,  fruit,  meat 
(raw  or  cooked),  potatoes  and  other  vegetables, 
snails,  and  woodlice.  He  drinks  a good  deal  of 
water,  but  will  not  touch  soaked  bread.  That 
is  probably  the  reason  he  is  so  healthy.  Many 
people  feed  their  birds  on  it,  but  I do  not  think 
it  is  good.  “ Bobby  ” makes  a great  fuss  if  he 
does  not  get  his  portion,  jumping  up  and  down 
in  the  cage,  and  if  that  will  not  do  tearing  pieces 
off  the  paper  which  covers  the  bottom.  The  only 
other  thing  I renaember  his  refusing  is  cheese. 
He  is  particularly  fond  of  Raisins  and  Goose- 
berries, and  will  take  them  from  a friend  but 
not  from  a stranger.  He  begins  to  sing  when 
the  other  birds  cease.  This  year  he  began  on 
the  18th  of  July,  and  will  go  on  till  Christmas 
whenever  there  is  a gleam  of  daylight  or  lamp- 
light. On  fine  days  his  cage  is  hung  outside. 
He  enjoys  it,  but  seems  glad  to  be  brought  in 
again.  Even  though  the  door  was  open  all  day, 
he  would  not  attempt  to  leave  the  cage.  I am 
told  it  is  unusual  for  a caged  blackbird  to  live 
so  long.  Except  some  white  feathers  about  the 
head  he  shows  no  signs  of  age.  At  first,  if  any- 
thing frightened  him,  he  would  not  sing  for  a 
long  time  afterwards,  but  now  he  is  not  easily 
startled.  I hope  these  details  may  be  of  use  to 
“One  Inexperienced.” — Nemo,  Duhlin. 


AjMioMS.— Send  specimens  of  the  affected  Grapes,  an< 

then  we  can  advise  you. J.  P.  C.—Vfe  know  of  no  boo: 

that  will  suit  you. — -—Norton  and  James  Stewart. — Th 
plants  are  affected  with  the  Hollyhock  Fungus,  for  whicl 
there  is  no  remedy  but  the  prompt  destruction  of  the  plant 

attacked  by  burning  them  in  a Are. Ernest  Samplc.- 

Apply  toM.  Cuthbertson,  Rothesay,  N.B. Perplexed.- 

Brobably  the  white  Jasmine  being  in  light  soil  does  no 
get  enough  water.  Examine  the  roots,  and  if  at  all  dry 

soak  thoroughly  and  give  some  manure-water. M.  G 

--Plant  the  common  white  Jasmine  (J.  oflioinale)  and  J 
afliiie,  which  has  larger  and  more  numerous  flowers  thai 

the  older  kind. Quandary.— Oi  course,  the  plants  mus 

face  the  north — that  is,  be  placed  on  the  north  or  shad 

side  of  the  south  wall. Erin. — The  Strawberry-runner 

simply  require  fastening  with  a peg  or  stone  to  the  surfac 

of  the  soil,  and  not  burying  beneath  it. Bird.— Ho\ 

has  the  Fig-tree  heen  treated,  and  is  it  indoors  or  out’  I 
you  give  some  particulars  we  will  try  and  help  you.  W 

cannot  do  so  on  mere  guesswork. Cutter. — Do  yoi 

mean  that  you  wish  to  take  cuttings  of  your  plants  t' 
increase  stock,  or  to  prune  them  back?  We  cannot  undei 

stand  which  from  your  query. A.  Holdsworth.-Seni 

specimens  of  the  Grapes  and  the  other  affected  plants,  ani 
then  we  shall  know  what  is  the  matter  with  them.  Th 
Australian  Fever  Gum-tree  (Eucalyptus  globulus)  i 

said  by  some  to  keep  flies  out  of  a room. Ivy  Villa.- 

We  do  not  understand  your  enquiry  about  canary.  Pleas 

repeat  it  in  a more  intelligible  form. Crow. — The  Zona 

Pelargoniums  will  strike  freely  now  in  potscr  in  the  opei 
border  m sandy  soil.  ^ 
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heat  of  the  hive  is  always  greatly  increased  by 
the  excitement  and  commotion  of  the  bees  on 
being  removed.  One  great  point  is,  therefore,  the 
admission  of  plenty  of  fresh  air  into  the  hive. 
The  frames  containing  the  combs  should  be  fixed 
quite  firmly  by  means  of  notched  strips  of  wood 
being  nailed  to  the  floor  board,  and  the  bees 
confined  to  the  hive  by  having  perforated  zinc 
tacked  over  the  entrance  and  over  the  tops  of 
the  frames  in  place  of  the  quilt,  being  so  placed 
as  to  allow  the  bees  to  pass  between  it  and  the 
tops  of  the  frames.  As  soon  as  the  hives  arrive 
at  their  destination  they  should  be  placed  on  the 
site  which  they  are  to  occupy,  the  perforated 
zinc  removed,  and  the  quilts  and  roofs  put  on. 

Uniting  bees. — Small  late  swarms  should 
never  be  wintered  singly,  as  success  in  wintering 
not  only  depends  upon  sufficiency  of  sealed  stores 
in  the  hive,  but  also  upon  colonies  being  strong, 
and  possessing  a large  number  of  young  bees,  so 
that  at  least  four  or  five  combs  are  well  covered. 
A large  cluster  of  bees  is  able  to  keep  up  the 
necessary  degree  of  warmth  in  severe  weather, 
and  the  consumption  of  food  is  less  in  propor- 
tion. If  the  bees  are  in  straw  hives,  those  to  be 
united  should  be  driven  into  an  empty  skep. 
The  hive  to  receive  the  bees  should  then  have 
a little  smoke  blown  into  the  entrance  and  in- 
verted, and  some  scented  syrup  sprinkled  over 
the  combs  and  bees.  The  syrup  may  be  scented 
with  Peppermint  or  Nutmeg  ; this  prevents  the 
bees  discovering  which  are  strangers,  and  con- 
sequently no  fighting  takes  place.  In  a few 
minutes  after  the  bees  have  been  scented  the 


Catalogues  received.  — Dutch  Flower  Roots. 

James  Dickson  &Sons,  23,  Hanover-street,  Edinburgh. 

Tuberous-rooted  Plants  and  Bulbs.  William  Bull,  536, 

King’s-road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. Bulbs  and  Winter 

Flowers.  Wm.  Paul  & Sons,  Waltham-cross,  Herts. 

Bulbs  and  Flower  Roots.  Messrs.  Dicksons,  1,  Waterloo- 
place,  Edinburgh. 


rPENTS!  TENTS!!  TENTS !!!— Suitable  for 

gardens,  lawns,  cricket  clubs,  etc.  40  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  are  all  pure-white  linen.  I have  over  1,000  in  stock. 
Price,  with  poles,  pegs,  and  lines  complete,  carriage  paid, 
27s.  6d.  These  tents  can  be  sent  on  approval.  Note  the 
address. — G.  ROBINSON,  General  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex. 

A WONDERFUL  TOOL  !— THE  “ERADI- 

GATING  WEEDER  ” (G.  R.  King’s  Patent),  2s. ; extra 
strong,  2s.  6d,  postage,  3d.  Does  twenty  times  the  work  of 
hand  without  soiling  the  fingers.  The  Rev.  R.  D.  W.  writes : 
“ Your  ‘ E.  W.’  is  a most  handy  tool ; it  is  a pleasure  to  use 
it.  Could  you  charge  wholesale  per  dozen  to  sell  at  Bazaar 
for  Church  repairs  ?” — Patentee,  Torquay.  Mention  this  paper. 

rPANNED  NETTING ! TANNED  NETTING  ! 

-L  — For  preserving  fruit-trees,  flower-beds.  &c.,  from  the 
frost  and  blight.  35  square  yards  for  Is.  Can  be  sent  on  ap- 
proval. Carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over  5s.  Hundreds  of 
Testimonials.  Note  the  address. — GEORGE  ROBINSON, 
Fish  Merchant,  Rye.  Sussex.  Established  200  years 

IHETTING  for  Tennis  Bordering,  100  yards 

J-N  long,  3 yards  wide,  10s ; 100  yards  long,  1 yards  wide,  13s 
I do  not  require  payment  till  you  have  received  and  approved 
of  the  netting.  Good  colour  and  specially  prepared.  Carriage 
paid  — Hy.  JOHN  GASSON,  Net  Merchant.  Rye.  Sussex. 

T ITERARY. — A good  Article  wanted  for  a 

J-J  Ladies’ Quarterly  Magazine  on  “Garden  and  Conservatory 
Management  for  Ladies.' —Address,  WILSON,  HARTNELL 
& CO.,  Commercial  Buddings,  Dublin.  

n ARDENINU  MONTHL  Y PARTS.— Readers 

^ are  requested  to  note  that  G.4JRDENiNa  is  published  also  in 
a monthly  form,  neatly  bound  in  a wrapper,  at  5d.  per  copy, 
post  free,  8d.  In  this  form  it  is  convenient  for  reference,  and 
also  for  keeping  with  a view  to  binding  on  the  oompletion  of 
the  volume. 
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Second  Edition.  Now  ready  /'832  pp.Jt  with  over  1400  lUustro/- 
tionst  medium  8yo,  15s. ; post  free,  15s.  M. 

THE 

ENGLISH  FLOWER 
GARDEN. 

STYLE,  POSITION,  AND  ARRANGEMENT. 

Followed  by  a Description  of  all  the  Best  Plants  for  it,  their 
Culture  and  Arrangement. 


SOME  OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Saturday  Review. 

“ The  best  of  all  modem  works  on  the  subject.  . . . The 
improved  taste  now  visible  in  most  gardens  is,  to  a great 
extent,  attributable  to  the  admirable  treatise  which  forms  the 
first  portion  of  this  book.  . . . The  more  it  is  consulted,  the 
more  is  its  value  apparent.” 

Court  Journal. 

“ This  work  is  the  finest  and  moat  complete  of  its  kind  that 
has  appeared  in  the  English  language." 

Daily  Telegraph. 

" All  right-minded  people  will  follow  him  in  his  condemna- 
tion of  stucco  adjuncts  to  the  flower  garden,  and  the  abomina- 
tion of  many  kindred  heresies.  The  main  portion  of  the  work, 
that  devoted  to  a lexico-graphioal  arrangement  of  all  the 
plants  suited  for  outdoor  cultivation,  is  admirable,  and  the 
engravings  are  as  good  as  they  can  be." 

Field. 

“This  comprehensive  book  will,  of  course,  be  of  most  utility 
1 0 persons  who  have  large  gardens ; but_ those  lovem  of  garden- 
ing who  have  more  restricted  opportunities  to  profit  by  it,  will 
also  find  it  interesting  and  valuable." 

The  Guardian. 

" Rather  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  ago  a gorgeous 
stranger  appeared  in  our  gardens,  and  was  regarded  as 
great  surprise  and  admiration  as  some  scarlet  warrior  by  the 
lads  and  lasses  of  his  native  village,  to  which  he  comes  on 
furlough.  Our  English  Flora,  startled  in  her  sweet  simpliciuy 
and  fascinated  by  his  splendid  presence,  forgot  her  engagement 
to  that  which  may  be  caUed  the  natural  system,  and  transferred 
her  affections  to  this  gaudy  suitor,  who  called  himself 
‘ Bedding-out.’  Like  the  fair  Imogene,  when  the  Baron,  all 
covered  with  jewels  and  gold,  arrived  at  her  front  door,  she 
became  ‘untrue  to  her  vows.’  She  exchanged  her  graceful 
undulations  and  curves,  her  green  alleys  and  cool  grots,  her 
walks  amid  the  shrubberies  in  which  she  roved  in  m^den 
meditation,  and  heard  the  mellow  ouzel  fluting  in  the  Elm, 
for  treeless  squares  of  sward,  as  flat  as  the  spirit  level  and  the 
garden  roller  could  make  them.  On  these  were  cut  all  the  figures 
in  Euclid,  with  an  assortment  of  stars,  crowns  Maltese  crosses, 
serpents,  tadpoles,  and  nameless  enormities,  to  be  coloured 
when  the  summer  came  with  Verbenas  and  Calceolarias  (purple 
and  gold,  like  the  cohorts  of  the  Assyrian),  scarlet  Geranium, 
and  white  Alyssum.  The  dining  room  carpet  was  to  be  re- 
produced on  the  lawn;  the  landscape  gardener  was  to  learn 
his  art  from  the  kaleidoscope.  Flowering  trees  and  shrubs, 
Laburnums,  Lilacs,  Syringas,  Almonds,  Roses,  Berberis, 
Laurustinus,  went  down  by  the  hundreds  (alas  ! the  hand 
which  writes  this  paper  grasped  the  axe  and  saw),  and  grand 
clumps  of  flowers,  denounced  as  coarse  and  dmgy  in  com- 
parison with  these  new  importations,  were  dug  up  and 
destroyed.  Now  we  were  to  have  three  months  of  dazzling 
coruscations,  and,  when  the  frost  came,  a shabby,  fiowerl^s 
exposition  of  flabby  leaves,  and  then  beds  bare  and  brown.  The 
Catherine  wheels  and  other  fireworks  collapsed  into  charred 
wood  and  tinder.  Even  this  brief  period  of  efflorescence  was 
liable  to  curtailment.  Happily,  and  apropos  of  Imogene  and 
midnight,  a change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  this  dream.  When 
this  new  system  of  floral  development  seemed  to  have  obtained 
a papal  supremacy,  and  when  every  garden  which  was  not 
‘bedded  out’  was  regarded  as  ‘mean  and  poky,  when  even 
cottagers  had  expelled  their  Gillyflowers,  their  Ladsmve,  and 
Michaelmas  Daisies  to  make  room  for  a few  of  timse  gay 
novelties,  bought  or  begged  from  the  gardener  at  the  hall ; 
when  the  marriage  between  Flora  and  the  Baron  was  cel^ 
brated  with  universal  joy,  and  the  ‘tables  they  groaned  with 
the  weight  of  the  feast,  and  the  bell  of  the  castle  struck  one, 
then  appeared  the  Nemesis  of  retribution,  the  ghost  of  Alonzo 

Alonzo  by  William  Robinson,  accompanied  by  an  escort  of 

avenging  spectres.  His  book,  as  a guide  and  reference,  must 
be  welcomed  with  its  beautiful  and  truthful  illustrations,  the 
most  important  and  instructive  addition  which  has  been  made 
for  many  years  to  the  florist’s  library." 


London  : JOHN  MURRAY,  and  of  all 
Booksellers. 


Just  Published.  8vo.  Illustrated,  15s.,  post 
free,  15s.  6d. 
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London:  JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street, 
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By  0.  B.  WITH,  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.,  Trinity  Col,  Dublin. 

Contains  full  particulars  of  very  remarkable  discoveries 
relating  to  Plant  Life.  Shows  how  crops  of  vegetables  may 
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I SCIENTIFIC,  and  NATURAL  HISTORY  SALE 
lOMS  38,  King-Street,  Covent-garden,  London.  Bstat- 
led  1780.  Sales  by  auction  nearly  every  day.  Catalogue* 
application  or  post  free  

TRONG  Span-roofed  Portable  GREEN- 
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•m  these  pages,  or  in  rnaking  enquiries,  readers  will 
ifer  a favour  by  slating  that  the  advertisement  was 
n in  OARDENINO  ILLUSTRATED.  Our  desire  is 
publish  the  advertisements  of 

e name  and  address  of  the  sender  of  each  order  should 
written  legibly  Delay  and  disappointment  are  often 
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FARM  & HOME 

A Weekly  Journal  of  Practical  Agriculture  and 
Housekeeping,  Stock,  Dairy,  Tillage,  Stable, 
Pasture,  Orchard,  Market  * garden,  Poultry 
House. 

WetTdy  Ont  Fenny,  post  free,  Three  Halfpence, 
Monthly  Parts,  Fivepence,  post  ^ree,  Eightpence. 

"Farm  and  Home"  of  last  week  (August  ^tkj  co7itains  the 
Wowing  Articles,  Notes,  dc. 


Arable— 

Crop  for  sheep-keep 
Cropping,  advice  as  to 
Finger-and-toe  in  Turnips 
Stocking  and  managing 
farm 

Turnips,  diseased 
Wheat  after  Rye-grass 

Books— 

Habit  and  health 

Cattle— 

Calves,  dishorning 
Cows,  drying,  before  calving 
Furse,  the  use  of 
Hard  milking 
Lime-water  for  calves 
Lump  on  stirk's  jaw 
Scour  in  calves 

Current  Notes— 

Butter-maker,  the  instant 
taneous 

Certificates  for  long  service 
Dairy  education 
Dairy  schools 
Live  stock  diseases 
Local  taxation 

Dairy- 

Cheese,  the  inhabitants  of 
Home  butter-making 

Home— 

Alcohol  for  nursing  women 

Answers  to  children’s  letters 

Apricot  fritters 

Apricot  jam 

Apricot  pur^e 

Apricot  tart 

Apricot  toast 

Bees,  about 

Beet,  pickled 

Bodice 

Bodices  for  thin  dresses 
Books,  good  and  bad 
Broad  beans 

Buttermilk  for  the  com- 
plexion 
Cheese  fritters 
Cherry  preserves 
Cold,  various  ways  of  treat- 
ing a 

Dinners,  hurried 
Diessing-gown  or  wrapper 
for  invalid 
Foods,  adulterated 
French  and  English 
Frock  for  girl  of  four  or  six 
Glanders,  death  from 
Golden  fruit  pudding  ^ 
House  and  parlour  maids 
duties 

Infant’s  robe 
Inoculation,  a hint  as  to 
Inspection  of  schools 
In  the  wrong 
Jacket  for  stout  figures 
.Jackets,  about 
Kidney  Beans 
Knitted  ball  for  baby 
Leaf  edging 

Mantle  for  middle-aged  lady 
Mantles,  materials  for 
Marry  a gentleman 
Mussel  poisoning 
Our  little  reader.^ 

Pains  in  the  bowels 
Picalilli 
Pickles,  mixed 
Pigeon-pie 
Pincushion,  a pretty 
Plasters,  poisonous 
Potatoes,  creamed 
Potato  soup 
Preserves,  coverin" 
Princess-shaped  robe,  the 
Pudding,  delicious 


Home  (continued) — 

Quick  pudding 

Rice  and  Apricots 

Tapioca  cup  pudding 

Toffee  for  the  little  ones 

Tonics,  poisonous 

Useful  notes  by  the  children 

Velvet 

Wall-papers 

Waterproof,  a stiff 

Wool-dyes 

Horses— 

Bots  in  horses 
Horse  ailment,  a 
Iceland  ponies 
Lameness  from  sprain 
Pony,  a jibbing 
Pot-bellied  pony,  a 
Spavin 

Swelling  under  mare’s  jaw 
“Thick  wind”  in  horses 

Implements— 

Machine-knives,  sharpening 

Law  and  Custom- 

Animals  without  food, 
keeping 

Charge  for  Sainfoin  crop 
Compensation  under  Hold- 
ings Act 

Fence,  removing  a 
Incidence  of  local  taxation, 
the 

Lease,  charges  for  preparing 
Manure  nuisance,  a 
Mare's  tongue,  cutting  out  a 
Rabbits,  following  wounded 
Tithe,  overpayment  of 
Tithe,  re-apportionment  of 
Trees  along  highway,  lopp- 
ing 

Manures— 

GaS'lime 

Markets. 

Miscellaneous— 

Cure-all,  a 

Dog’s  coat,  improving  a 
Farm  buildings 
Farm,  stocking  and  mana- 
ging a 

Uncertainties  of  medicine, 
the 

Vet.’s  bill,  reducing  the 

Pasture- 

Farmyard  manure  to  mca 
dow,  applying 
Guano  for  permanent  past- 
ure 

Pasture,  improving  a 

Pigs- 
Piga,  pasturing 
Sows,  fighting 
Swine-fever  cases,  treating 

Poultry- 

Bantam,  a weak 
Doves,  ailing 
Duckling’s  feathers,  a 
Farmers’  poultry-yard  in 
August,  the 
Hen-cote,  building  a 
Hens  leaving  eggs 
Hens  with  diseased  livers 
Partridges,  rearing 
Pheasants,  mortality  among 
Poultry-keeping  notes 
Sex  of  geese 

Sheep— 

Foot-rot  in  sheep 
Lambs,  fat 


Of  all  Booksellers,  Newssgeats,  and 
stalls ; or  from  the  Ofiice ; 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand- 
London.  W.C 


Registered  Dec.  20,  1888. 
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D.  HORROCKS.  Tyldesley. 


The  Perfection 
Slow  Combustion 
Greenhouse 
Boiler. 

Builds  in  front  of 
greenhouse.  Size 
2 ft.  1 in.  by  14  in. 
diam.,  £2  9s.  6d. 

~ carriage  paid.  Same 
' Boiler,  fitted  with 
18  ft.  4 in.  piping, 
^^^and  Expansion  Box, 
f patent  Joints,  and 
Smoke  Pipe,  £3  18s. 
Carriage  paid.  Cata- 
logue post  free. 


GREENHOUSES. 

Intending  Purchasers  si  ould  send  for  our  new  Illustrated 
ice  List  of  Greenhouses,  etc.,  complete  from  48s.,  post  free, 
stamps.— S.  HARTLEY  * CO.,  Hortioultural  Builders, 
lUey-street,  Windhill,  tbipley,  Yorkshire. 
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Acalypha,  treatment  of 

an 356 

Aphelandras  . , . . 350 

Aphelandra  aurantiaca 

Roezli S50 

Apples  for  small  gardens  359 
Aristolochia  Sipho  not 
flowering  . . . . 355 

Aster  (Stokesia  cyanea) 

Stoke’s 352 

Bees 360 

Cactus,  repotting  an  old  356 
Campanula  carpatica  . . 349 
I Carnation  planted  out  . . 350 

Carnations 354 

Carnations  at  the  Aqua- 
rium, showing  . . . . 349 

Carnations  for  winter 
flowering  . . . . 350 

Cattleya  Bowringiana  . . 353 
Celery,  earthing-up  . , 358 
' Chrysanthemums,  wa- 
tering   358 


Creepers,  Roses,  &c.,  on 

walls  358 

Cucumber,  best,  for  win- 
ter  358 

Cucumber-plants,  treat- 
ment of 357 

Currants,  red,  poor  . . 359 
Epidendrum  nemorale 

majus 354 

Fern  for  a hanging-bas- 
ket  353 

Fruit  garden  ..  ..  350 

Fruits,  hardy,  notes  on  358 
Garden,  an  amateur’s  . . .^52 
Grape,  Madresfield  Court  359 
Greenhouse  . . . . 350 

Greenhouse,  a well-man- 

aged  356 

Greenhouse,  heating  a. . 356 
Greenhouse  in  an  ex- 
posed position,  heat- 
ing a 356 

Hollyhocks,  wintering , , 354 
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India-rubber-plants  . , 353 
Isolepis  gracilis  . ..  353 

Lsclia  elegans  Prasiata. . 353 

Lantanas 350 

Lantanas,  flowering 

plants 350 

Lilac,  white  ..  ..  349 

Lilies  for  greenhouses . . ^^6 
Lilium  auratum  after 
flowering  ..  353 

Lilium  candidum  . . 355 
Lychnis  chalcedonica  . . 355 
Maiden  s Wreath  (Fran- 
coa  ramosa)  ..  ..  358 

Manure  for  land  . . . . 352 

Nicotiana  aflinis. . ..  357 

Odontoglossum  Alexan- 
dra   353 

Onions,  autumn-sown  . . 357 
Outdoor  garden  350 

Peas,  Everlasting  . . 355 
Peas,  Everlasting,  strik- 
ing cuttings  of . . . . 355 


Pentstemons,  growing . . 
Petunias,  double  var- 
ieties   

Plant,  climbing,  a ne 

glected 

Plants,  autumn  and  win- 
ter-flowering . . 
Plants,  bedding,  propa- 
gating   

Plants,  older 
Plantto  cut  from,  a good 
Plants  under  a green- 
house stage 
Plums,  fruiting  of 
Potatoes  and  other  roots 
for  storing,  digging 

up 

Poult^  and  rabbits 
Questions  and  answers. . 
Rose-cuttings  in  August, 
rooting  of 

Rose,  Marcchal  Niel,  in 
a greenhouse  . . 


354 

350 

357 

350 

349 

350 
353 

356 

359 


358 
360 

359 

352 

352 


Rose  Mrs.  J.  Laing  . . 352 
Roses  on  fences  . . . . 352 

Roses  on  their  own 

roots  352 

Roses,  Tea  and  Noisette  351 
Rose  Viscountess  Folke- 
stone   352 

Saccolabium  Blumei  ..  353 
Scutellaria  Mocciniana  350 
Sea  Holly  (Eryngium 
maritimum)— A useful 
plant  for  winter  decor- 
ation   353 

Solanums,  berried  ..  356 

Specimens,  large. . ..  350 

Stocks,  intermediate  . . 355 

Stove  350 

Strawberries  for  a private 

garden 359 

Strawberry  notes  ..  358 

Sumach,  the,  and  other 
town  plants  . . . . 349 

Sunflowers  (Helianthus)  355 


Sunflower,  Prairie  (Har- 
palium  rigidum)  na- 
turalised . . . . 355 

Tomato  culture  under 

glass  357 

Tomato,  vagaries  of  the  357 
Tortoises,  Italian  water, 

&c 351 

Town  garden,  work  in 
the  ..  ..  ••  351 

Trumpet-flower,  Nepaul 
( Beaumonlia  grandi- 

flora)  357 

Vegetable  garden  . . 350 
Vegetable  Marrows  rot- 
ring away  . . 357 

Vines,  hot-water  pipes 

near  359 

Viper’s  Buglosa  (Echium 

vulgare) 358 

Weed-killer,  a . . , . 35G 

Week's  work,  coming, 
the  . . . . . . 350 


PROPAGATING  BEDDING  PLANTS. 
The  season  for  propagating  a stock  of  the  gay- 
flowers  that  make  our  beds  and  borders  look  so 
bright  in  summer  has  again  come  round,  and, 

, although  bedding  out  is  not  now  confined  to  half- 
a-dozen  kinds  of  plants,  there  is  still  a large 
demand  for  the  soft-wooded  plants  that  need  to 
be  renewed  every  year  by  means  of  cuttings, 
and,  as  this  is  the  most  favourable  time  for  the 
operation,  a few  notes  on  the  most  important 
kinds  of  plants  may  be  acceptable  to  many. 
First  on  the  list  of  “ bedders  ” that  are  grown 
I more  or  less  by  everyone  with  a garden  are 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  brilliant  in  colour  and 
continuous  in  bloom.  The  old  scarlet  Pelargo- 
nium is  still  largely  grown  ; but  there  is  now 
such  a wealth  of  colour  to  select  from,  and  such 
great  improvements  in  form  of  bloom  and  dwarf, 
sturdy  habit  of  plant,  that  there  is  really  little 
more  to  be  desired.  V esuvius  may  still  be  taken  as 
the  best  type  of  a scarlet,  with  Henry  Jacoby  as 
a crimson,  and  Niphetos  as  a clear  white.  Then 
there  are  the  beautiful  Ivy-leaved  varieties  with 
the  soft,  delicate  colours,  of  which  Souvenir  de 
Charles  Turner  may  be  taken  as  an  excellent 
example.  But,  whatever  varieties  may  be 
‘ gro-wn,  I find  the  best  mode  of  wintering  the 
j cuttings  is  in  pots  of  small  size.  The  choice 
I tender  varieties,  such  as  the  Gold  and  Silver 
I variegated  and  the  bronze  and  tricolor  kinds,  I 
i put  into  small  thumb-pots  singly,  as  the  small 
i quantity  of  soil  about  the  roots  keeps  them  safe 
from  damping  off  during  the  winter,  and  they 
can  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  as  soon  as  the 
i days  begin  to  lengthen  in  spring,  and  for  the 
I scarlet  and  all  the  Zonal  kinds  I find  that  large 
' 60-sized  pots  answer  admirably,  for  if  about 
, half-a-dozen  cuttings  are  put  into  a pot  a larger 
' number  of  plants  may  be  wintered  by  this  than 
by  any  other  mode  I have  yet  tried.  Shallow 
boxes  to  hold  about  two  dozen  cuttings  answer 
well  for  the  strongest  growing  sorts. 

Verbenas,  although  not  so  largely  grown  as 
they  were  a few  years  ago,  are  beautiful  flowers 
and  well  worth  a little  extra  care.  Cuttings 
taken  off  now  and  inserted  round  the  edge  of  a 
pot  will  strike  freely  in  a cold  frame,  kept  close 
by  day  and  ventilated  at  night,  and  as  soon  as 
well  rooted  they  should  be  set  out  in  a shady 
I place  to  get  well  hardened  off  before  winter 
comes  on. 

Lobelias,  blue  and  white,  are  best  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings,  and  a supply  should  now 
be  secured,  as  they  succeed  well  under  exactly 
; the  same  conditions  as  Verbenas. 

Heliotropes  are  much  prized  by  many  for 
bedding,  for  although  not  so  showy  as  some  of 
the  preceding,  they  make  up  for  the  want  of 
colour  by  their  exquisite  perfume.  The  darkest 
ones  are  decidedly  the  most  effective. 

! V lOLAS  are  amongst  the  best  of  edging 

plants,  and  being  hardy,  they  suit  those  with 
limited  space  under  glass.  This  is  the  best 
time  to  secure  a stock  of  young  plants  for  next 
season.  Select  the  small  shoots  that  spring 
from  the  base  of  the  plant,  and  insert  them 
under  hand-glasses  or  cloches.  Water  and 
shade  until  rooted,  and  then  plant  out  about 
' 6 inches  apart.  Some  growers  pot  off  into  very 
small  pots  and  winter  in  a cold  frame,  but  this 
is  not  necessary. 


Fuchsias.  — • Where  these  are  utilised  for 
bedding  this  is  the  time  to  secure  a stock,  as 
they  strike  readily  from  soft  shoots  that  have 
not  flowered  if  placed  in  a warm  pit  or  frame. 
The  golden  variegated  Fuchsias  are  very  pretty 
for  bedding,  and  the  small-flowered,  rather  old 
varieties  are  decidedly  better  adapted  for  out- 
door culture  than  the  newer  varieties  with 
large  blooms.  Mixed  beds  of  Fuchsias  are 
amongst  the  prettiest  things  in  a garden  if  some 
large  old  plants  are  kept  to  furnish  their 
centres.  J.  G.,  Hants. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

THE  SUMACH  AND  OTHER  GOOD 
TOWN  PLANTS. 

I WAS  quite  recently  so  much  struck  with  the 
exceeding  beauty  of  a fine  example  of  the  com- 
mon Sumach  growing  in  a neighbour’s  garden, 
that  I cannot  refrain  from  making  a note  on  the 
subject.  The  pinnate  foliage,  at  all  times  ex- 
tremely handsome,  was  unusually  large  and 
fine,  while  the  numerous  large  spikes  of  rich 
crimson  fruits  rendered  the  plant,  which  stands 
alone  on  a small  lawn,  a really  requisite  object. 
I have  always  been  an  admirer  of  this  graceful 
and  tropical-looking  tree,  my  partiality  for  it 
being  due  not  only  to  its  undoubted  elegance, 
but  also  to  the  fact  of  its  being  such  a capital 
town  tree.  There  are,  in  fact,  very  few  other 
subjects  to  compare  with  it  in  this  respect,  and 
it  will  not  only  grow  but  flourish  luxuriantly 
with  a minimum  of  care  in  places  where  on  ac- 
count of  the  smoke  and  confined  atmosphere 
hardly  any  of  the  ordinary  run  of  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs  can  exist.  Some  object  to  it 
because  of  its  habit  of  throwing  np  suckers  from 
the  roots  for  some  distance  round  the  stem,  but 
I do  not  attach  much  importance  to  this.  Like 
nearly  all  other  trees  and  shrubs,  it  should  not 
be  planted  in  a bed  with  flowering  or  other 
plants,  but  it  is  far  more  effective  as  a single 
specimen  on  Grass,  and  here  a few  suckers  are 
neither  injurious  nor  unpleasing,  while,  if  neces- 
sary, they  are  easily  cut  out.  But  although  the 
Sumach  grows  freely  enough  in  the  smokiest 
localities,  it  seldom  or  never  blossoms  as  it  does 
under  more  favourable  conditions,  nor  do  the 
leaves  assume  in  the  autumn  the  rich  hues  of 
orange  and  crimson  that  frequently  render  it 
such  a charming  object  where  the  atmosphere 
is  pure  and  sunshine  more  abundant.  It  seems 
strange  that  an  exotic  tree,  a native  of  a much 
warmer  climate  than  ours,  should  possess  so  re- 
markable an  amount  of  vitality  as  to  enable  it 
to  not  only  live  but  flourish  under  conditions  in 
which  hardly  any  of  our  native  and  in  one  way 
much  hardier  trees  can  even  exist.  Indeed,  the 
tenacity  of  life  exhibited  by  not  one  or  a few, 
but  many  other  subjects  of  the  same  class  is 
really  wonderful,  and  puts  our  native  or  in- 
digenous and  generally  more  “ hardy  ” plants 
quite  in  the  shade.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
equally  graceful  and  even  more  stately  Chinese 
Ailantus,  or  Tree  of  Heaven.  No  amount  of 
smoke,  dirt,  and  dust  appears  to  have  the  least 
effect  upon  this  fine  tree,  which  flourishes  in 
places  where  an  Oak  could  not  exist  at  all,  and 
where  the  English  Elm,  Ash,  or  even  Chestnut, 
would  drag  out  but  a miserable  existence.  The 
Japanese  Paulqwnia  furnishes  another  instance 


of  the  same  thing,  and  the  way  in  which  even 
the  Eastern  Plane,  the  Mulberry,  and  the 
Japanese  Maples  succeed  in  a smoky  atmos- 
phere goes  to  prove  the  theory  that  we  must 
look  among  exotic  rather  than  native  subjects 
to  find  the  best  trees  for  town  gardens.  The 
same  remarkable  peculiarity  holds  good  among 
other  classes  of  plants.  The  best  smoke-resist- 
ing room  plants  we  possess  are  the  tropical 
India-rubber-plant,Palms  from  Southern  Europe, 
Africa,  India,  &c..  Aspidistras,  Oranges,  and 
so  forth,  while  none  of  our  hardier  subjects 
succeed  better  in  the  open  air,  where  this  is 
smoky,  than  the  comparatively  delicate  (?) 
Cannas,  Ricinus,  Wigandias,  Nicotianas, 
Perillas,  and  other  tender  species. 

B.  C.  R. 


1475. — White  Lilac. — The  best  time  to  prune  Lilacs 
is  immediately  they  have  finished  blooming.  They  may 
be  kept  in  good  condition  by  going  over  them  annually 
and  cutting  out  the  longest  branches. — E.  H. 

Campanula  carpatica.— This  is  a most 
beautiful  and  free-flowering  Harebell,  and  de- 
serves to  be  grown  largely  in  important  positions 
in  the  flower  garden.  Whether  upon  the  rockery, 
as  a broad  edging,  in  a wide  and  open  group,  or 
as  a carpet  plant  to  things  of  taller  growth  it  is 
charming,  spreading  out  into  tufts  which  through 
July  and  August  send  up  numerous  flower-spikes, 
each  about  1 foot  high.  Still  more  charming 
and  effective,  and,  I think,  more  free-blooming 
than  the  type  is  a pure-white  form  sold  as  C.  car- 
patica alba.  It  should  be  in  every  garden  where 
hardy  plants  are  cared  for.  This  Campanula  is 
as  easily  raised  from  seed  as  any  annual,  but  the 
white  form  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  como  per- 
fectly true,  although  in  a large  batch  we  have 
raised  from  seed  at  least  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
white  have  come  true  to  name. — H. 

Showing  Carnations  at  the  Aqua- 
rium.— We  had  a look  at  this  show,  and  saw 
the  usual  defects  of  all  such  shows  well  to  the 
fore.  All  the  show  flowers  put  up  in  “ collars  ” 
are  mostly  burst  flowers,  with  a bit  of  string 
round  the  calyx.  Where  they  were  shown  in 
the  shape  of  cut  flowers  the  blooms  were  of  the 
burst  kind.  Respectable  nurserymen  sent 
bunches  of  flowers  that  one  growing  good 
border  Carnations  would  throw  away — neither 
size  nor  good  colour.  So  long  as  Carnations  are 
shown  in  collars,  and  people  carry  on  the  illu- 
sion of  these  monstrous  blooms,  the  Carnation 
cannot  but  be  degraded  by  showing  it.  The 
first  thing  anyone  who  grows  Carnations  should 
do  is  to  throw  away  all  the  kinds  that  “ burst  ” 
however  showy  or  big  they  may  be  when 
“dressed  up.”  Given  the  usual  way  of  dress- 
ing, arranging,  and  modifying  these  ugly  masses 
of  shapeless  petals,  the  greater  the  number  of 
monstrosities  grown  the  greater  the  effect  at  a 
show.  Therefore,  no  progress  is  possible  so  long 
as  this  absurd  and  childish  way  of  showing  this 
beautiful  flower  is  carried  on.  Under  the 
system  with  which  these  people  delude  them- 
selves, the  production  of  proper  healthy,  sturdy 
blooms,  that  open  themselves  without  bursting, 
is  impossible.  The  true  way  out  of  it  is  to 
throw  away  all  such  varieties,  and  to  raise  and 
grow  only  those  that  do  not  burst.  To  cut  the 
whole  shoot,  showing  the  flower  and  buds  just 
as  it  grows,  is  the  right  and  simple  way  for  cut 
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blooms.  If  that  system  were  once  adopted,  the 
present  way,  which  paralyses  all  improvement 
of  the  Carnation  as  an  open-air  flower,  would 
soon  come  to  an  end. — Field. 


THH  OOMINQ  WBHK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  Avgust 
‘2^rd,  to  August  30th. 

Propagated  bedding  plants  of  various  kinds.  Pelar- 
goniums are  all  rooted  in  the  open  air.  They  are  usually 
stood  along  the  sides  of  a broad  walk  till  rooted,  and  give 
vsry  little  trouble  till  it  is  time  to  house  them.  Five-inch 
pots  are  used  for  the  most  part,  as  they  are  handier  for 
wintering  on  the  shelves  than  either  smaller  or  larger 
sizes.  Made  a small  sowing  of  Cauliflower-seed.  I do  not 
depend  upon  this  sowing,  as  the  plants  raised  in  heat  in 
January  turn  in  quite  as  early,  and  are  generally  more 
reliable.  Planted  barge  beds  of  Brown  Cos  Lettuce  and 
Green  Curled  Endive.  Made  a further  sowing  of  seeds  of 
both  to  stand  the  winter  in  the  seed-bed,  or  to  prick  off 
in  frames.  The  bottom  fruits  having  been  gathered  from 
the  Tomatoes  in  the  houses,  the  young  shoots  that  are 
breaking  therefrom  are  tied  in  to  bear  a late  crop,  which 
theyh.ave  every  appearance  of  doing.  Alittlefire-heatcanbe 
used  to  ripen  them,  if  necessary,  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber. Scarlet  llunner  P.eans  are  gathered  as  fast  as  they 
get  large  enough  for  use.  Peas  also  are  watched  in  like 
manner.  Pulled  up  the  spring-sownOnions  and  laid  them  in 
rows  for  harvesting.  Cleared  off  old  Cabbage  and  other 
e.Nhausted  crops.  Gathered  up  materials  for  Mushroom- 
beds.  Made  up  the  beds  in  succession  as  sufficient  manure 
could  be  obtained.  I sha'l  make  up  a number  of  beds 
thiough  the  autumn  to  provide  a good  supply  for  winter. 
Pott  ed  off  seedlings  of  the  white  and  blue  Chimney  Cam- 
panula (C.  pyramidalls)  to  bloom  next  year.  I have  (luite 
a number  of  plants  just  showing  colour  now  standing  in 
the  open  air  to  retard  blooming  for  the  conservatory  next 
month.  Shifted  on  Cyclamens  into  the  blooming  pots  • 
also  double  Primulas,  keeping  both  for  the  present  in  cold 
frames  with  backs  to  the  north.  Looked  over  recently 
budded  Roses  to  loosen  the  ties.  Many  of  the  buds  have 
made  considerable  growth,  and  look  strong  enough  to 
flower  this  coming  autumn.  Pearl  Tuberoses  .are  flowering 
freely  in  a cool  house,  having  never  had  any  fire-heat  since 
they  were  potted  in  spring.  Of  course,  the  temperature 
of  what  may  be  termed  a cool-house  with  air  on  night  and 
day  does  not  tall  below  CU  degs. ; but  the  question  of 
flowering  the  Pearl  Tuberose  is,  I think',  a very  simple  one, 
as  if  the  bulbs  are  sound  and  good,  they  would  flower  in 
the  open  air.  Gathered  Jargonelle  and  Bergamotte  Pears. 
The  latter  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  they  will  part 
readily  from  the  stalk.  If  they  are  permitted  to  hang  too 
long  on  the  trees  they  lose  flavour  and  are  me.aly.  iTiave 
had  fairly  good  Jargonelles  gathered  from  the  trees  ; but 
even  these  ate  better  gathered  and  laid  in  the  fruit-room 
for  a few  days.  .Sowed  Winter  Spinach  and  Onions. 
Pricked  over  flower-beds.  Thinned  growths  of  Dahlias. 
Tied  up  all  plants  requiring  support.  Thinned  the  growth 
of  Cucumbers  in  the  house,  and  afterwards  top-dressed  the 
borders  with  turfy-loam,  enriched  with  a little  old  manure. 
Thinned  the  climbers  in  the  oonservatorv.  The  Tacsonias 
and  Passion  flowers  were  getting  rather  tco  thick.  Trained 
in  the  young  wood  of  a Banksian  Rose.  The  plant  is  a young 
one,  and  has  not  yet  begun  to  flower  freely.  Very  little 
pruning  has  been  given  at  present,  as  I want  to  induce  the 
plant  to  blossom,  and  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  leave 
the  young  wood  unpruned,  but  to  nail  it  in  close  to  the 
warm  fence  or  the  wall  to  ripen  it  perfectly.  Cleared 
away  an  old  plantation  of  Strawberries.  Shall  trench  the 
ground  and  prepare  it  for  Cabbages  by-and-bye. 


Stove. 

Autumn  and  winter-flowering  plants. — 
The  different  kinds  of  .autumn  and  winter-blooming  plants 
that  require  warm  treatment,  such  as  Justicia  carnea, 
Sericographis  Ghiesbreghtiana,  Plumbago  rosea,  Eranthe- 
mum  pulohellum,  and  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans,  will  now 
need  especial  attention.  In  most  cases  large  specimens  of 
quick-growing  subjects  like  those  named  are  not  adapted 
to  amateurs’  houses  on  account  of  the  room  they  occupy. 
For  this  reason  these  winter  bloomers  are  often  kept  in 
comparatively  small  pots,  which  will  be  quite  full  of  roots 
that  have  extracted  most  of  the  nutriment  that  the  soil 
originally  contained.  In  this  way  the  plants,  to  a great 
extent,  are  dependent  for  their  support  on  what  is  given 
them  in  the  shape  of  manure-water,  or  surface  dressings 
with  concentrated  manure.  Unless  stimulants  of  this 
description  are  regularly  used  from  now  until  the  time 
when  the  plants  bloom,  they  will  suffer  to  an  extent  that 
will  interfere  with  the  flowering.  Manure-water  made 
from  horse-droppings,  with  a little  soot  in  it,  is  the 
simplest  things  to  use,  and  is  all  that  is  required  for  the 
plants  mentioned,  and  most  others  that  need  liquid  stimu- 
lants. Where  guano,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  other 
things  of  a potent  nature,  are  used,  there  is  always  danger 
of  injury  being  done  through  the  liquid  being  made  too 
strong.  In  all  cases  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  right  side  by 
not  giving  it  over-strong.  Plants  of  the  kinds  instanced 
that  are  underpotted  will  bear  manure-water  each  alter- 
nate time  the  soil  requires  moistening. 

Scutellaria  Mocciniana.— No  plant  that  I can 
call  to  mind  is  more  continuous  in  its  habit  of  flowering 
than  this  ; lor  so  long  as  it  gets  enough  warmth  to  keep 
it  growing  it  continues  to  bloom.  Small  plants  that  were 
struck  in  spring,  and  are  now  in  little  pots,  should  have  a 
shift  at  once,  so  that  they  may  get  well  hold  of  the  soil 
before  winter.  Turfy-loam,  with  about  one-sixth  of  rotten 
manure,  and  some  sand,  is  the  most  suitable  soil  for  the 
plant.  Five-inch  or  6-inch  pots  will  be  large  enough  to 
put  spring-struck  stock  in,  as  this  Scutellaria  is  not  a 
rampant  grower.  Presuming  that  young  examples  of  the 
age  in  question  have  already  had  their  tops  pinched  out, 
little  further  in  the  way  of  stopping  is  likely  to  be 
required,  unless  any  shoot  seems  inclined  to  take  an  undue 
1 ead. 

Older  plants  that  have  been  flowering  through  the 
summer,  and  will  be  pinched  for  pot-room  before  spring, 
had  better  ;haye  a shift  now  than  later  on,  as  it  is  better 
for  the  coots  to  auake  some  progress  in  the  new  material 
before  the  season  gets  so  far  advanced  as  to  make  their 
progress  stow  and  uncertain. 


Aphelandras.— A.  cristata  will  now  be  showing 
flower.  The  plants,  either  old  specimens  or  such  as  were 
struck  from  cuttings  last  year,  should  have  manure-water 
regularly  until  the  blooms  open.  Though  this  species 
requires  heat  to  grow  it  in,  yet  whilst  in  flower,  provided  it 
does  not  bloom  later  than  September,  it  will  bear  standing 
in  a greenhouse  during  the  time  the  flowers  last.  All  that 
is  necessary  whilst  it  is  in  cool  quarters  is  to  keep  the 
soil  as  dry  as  it  will  bear  without  causing  the  leaves  to 
flag.  The  plants  should  also  be  stood  away  from  where 
air  is  admitted,  so  that  they  may  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
cold  currents. 

A.  aurantiaca  Roezli.— This  is  one  of  the  finest 
species  of  Aphelandra,  and  is  one  of  the  brightest  and 
most  effective  winter-flowering  subjects.  It  blooms  at 
different  times,  according  to  the  way  it  is  treated,  and  the 
amount  of  heat  it  gets.  It  will  also  flower  in  a very  small 
state.  Plants  that  are  little  more  than  well-established 
cuttings  in  size  will  bloom  in  3-inch  or  t-inch  pots,  in 
which  condition  it  is  a pretty  object  for  table  decoration, 
the  bright,  shining  foliage  setting  off  the  orange-yellow 
flowers  to  advantage.  Plants  that  were  struck  in  spring, 
if  not  in  pots  large  enough  to  carry  them  through  the 
winter,  should  now  have  a shift.  One  size  larger  pots  will 
be  enough  to  give  them.  Turfy-loam  of  a free  nature, 
with  some  rotten  manure,  and  a little  leaf-mould  and  sand, 
suits  tbe  plant  in  e\'ery  way. 

Large  specimens.— Older  plants  that  are  short  of 
room  should  be  moved  to  pots  a size  or  two  larger  than 
those  they  are  in.  All  the  stock  should  be  kept  through 
the  autumn  and  winter  at  about  GO  deg.^.  Better  a degree 
or  two  over  this  than  under,  as  if  the  plants  get  chilled  they 
will  not  flower  well. 

Greenhouse. 

Lantanas. — These  are  subjects  which  amateurs  in 
their  first  attempts  at  growing  pot  plants  may  take  in 
hand  with  a fair  chance  of  success.  They  are  more  easy 
to  grow  than  Fuchsias.  They  are  profuse  bloomers,  pro- 
ducing their  pretty  globular  heads  of  flower  in  pairs  at 
almost  every  joint  of  the  new  wood.  There  are  now  a 
number  of  fine  varieties,  mostly  of  Continental  origin  that 
are  decided  improvemenis  on  the  kinds  that  were  grown 
at  a time  when  Lantanas  were  more  in  favour  than  they 
have  been  for  some  time  now.  The  plants  may  be  grown  to 
a large  size,  and  will  bear  cutting  well  back  ; but  in  most 
cases  small  or  medium  sized  examples  will  be  the  best  for 
am.ateurs.  Cuttings  struck  now  and  kept  in  a little 
warmth  during  the  winter,  will  flower  all  through  he 
ensuing  spring  and  summer.  Choose  shoots  that  spring 
from  the  branches  further  back  than  those  that  are  show- 
ing bloom,  as  they  generally  root,  and  afterwards  grow 
away  more  freely  than  those  which  have  set  flower-buds. 
Each  cutting  should  consist  of  about  three  joints.  Remove 
the  lower  pair  of  leaves,  and  insert  the  cuttings  an  inch 
or  two  apart  round  the  sides  of  6-inch  or  6-inoh  pots  filled 
with  sand.  Keep  them  moist,  covered  with  propagating- 
glasses  in  a temperature  of  60  degs.  or  over,  and  shade 
from  the  sun.  As  soon  as  they  are  well  rooted,  move 
them  singly  into  3-inch  pots.  The  soil  should  consist  of 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  a little  rotten  manure,  all  passed 
through  a fine  sieve.  Add  to  the  whole  enough  sand  to 
make  the  compost  tolerably  light  and  open.  When  a little 
top  growth  has  been  made  pinch  out  the  points,  and  keep 
the  plants  near  the  glass.  Through  the  autumn  and 
winter  give  them  a little  more  warmth  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  greenhouse. 

Lantanas,  flowering  plants.— Planes  that  have 
been  blooming  during  the  summer  should  now  have 
manure-water  regularly  once  a week.  By  assisting  them 
in  this  way  they  will  go  on  flowering  as  long  as  there  is 
enough  warmth  to  keep  them  growing.  Afterwards  they 
may  be  allowed  to  get  a little  dry  at  the  roots,  and  then 
the  branches  should  be  out  well  back,  so  that  they  may 
take  up  less  room  in  the  winter.  An  ordinary  greenhouse 
temperature,  with  no  more  water  than  will  keep  the  soil 
slightly  moist,  will  preserve  these  old  plants  through  the 
dormant  season. 

Petunias,  double  varieties.— Cuttings  of  the 
double  varieties  of  Petunia  should  now  be  put  in  to  pro- 
vide flowering  plants  for  next  summer.  When  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  double  varieties  is  deferred  until  spring, 
the  plants  are  necessarily  much  later  in  coming  into  bloom 
than  when  they  are  struck  the  summer  previous,  so  as  to 
admit  of  their  getting  well  established  before  winter. 
The  double  sorts  are  slower  growers  than  the  single  ones, 
and  the  plants  need  to  attain  a considerable  size  before 
they  bloom  suflRciently  to  be  effective.  Shoots  should  be 
selected  for  cuttings  that  are  soft  in  texture,  and  that 
have  not  set  flower-buds,  as  the  flowering  wood  does  not 
strike  readily.  The  cuttings  may  either  be  put  several 
together  round  the  sides  of  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots,  or  singly 
in  smaller  ones.  Where  room  is  not  an  object,  the  latter 
course  is  best  followed,  as  then  there  is  less  disturbance 
of  the  roots  when  the  time  comes  for  potting.  They 
should  consist  of  three  joints  of  the  extremities  of  the 
shoots.  Make  a clean  cut  at  the  lowest  joint,  and  remove 
the  leaves  from  it.  Keep  the  material  moist,  and  cover 
with  propagating-glasses.  In  a temperature  of  from 
60  degs.  to  65  degs.,  and  shaded  from  the  sun,  the  cut- 
tings will  soon  root,  and  should  then  be  moved  into  3-inch 
pots,  which  drain  and  fill  with  loam,  a little  leaf-mould 
and  rotten  manure,  all  sifted.  Add  as  much  sand  as  will 
make  the  whole  porous.  As  soon  as  a little  top  growth 
has  been  made  pinch  out  the  tops.  The  plants  should  be 
kept  through  the  autumn  and  winter  near  the  glass  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  temperature. 

Carnations  for  winter  flowering.— Plants 
that  are  grown  in  pots  for  blooming  in  the  winter  must  be 
well  attended  to  so  as  to  encourage  as  much  growth  as 
possible  for  the  ne.xt  six  or  eight  weeks,  as  on  the  size  and 
strength  they  attain  will  in  a great  measure  depend  the 
quantity  of  flowers  that  may  be  looked  for.  Nothing 
more  in  the  way  of  stopping  must  now  be  attempted” 
except  with  plants  that  are  not  rvanted  to  bloom  before 
the  spring  is  considerably  advanced.  Plants  that  are  in- 
tended to  flower  about  the  end  of  the  year  should  be  push- 
ing up  the  shoots  that  are  to  bloom.  Manure-water 
should  be  frequently  given,  especially  in  the  case  of  large, 
old_  specimens  that,  after  blooming,  were  cut  back  in 
spring,  and  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots. 

Carnations  planted  out.  — Plants  that  were 
turned  out  in  spring  with  the  intention  of  lifting  and 
potting  them  next  month,  must  not  be  stinted  tor  water  if 


the  weather  keeps  warm  and  dry,  as  if  all  goes  well  with 
them  they  will  make  as  much  progress  during  the  next 
month  as  they  have  done  in  double  the  time  earlier  in 
summer.  See  that  the  whole  stock  is  free  from  abides. 
If  at  all  affected  with  the  pest,  plants  that  are  in  pots  can 
be  moved  to  a frame  and  fumigated  once  or  twice.  Those 
that  are  planted  out  should  be  syringed  with  Tobacco- 
water.  The  liquid  ought  to  be  used  tolerably  strong,  as 
the  insects  are  harder  to  kill  on  Carnations  than  when 
they  are  fed  on  plants  of  a more  succulent  nature. 

Thomas  Baises. 


Outdoor  Garden. 

Lose  no  time  in  finishing  layering  Carnations,  as  the 
late  layers  do  not  root  freely.  Keep  the  soil  about  them 
moist.  I always  make  it  a rule  to  water  them  every  even- 
ing in  dry  weather,  and  this  attention  is  amply  repaid  by 
the  strength  of  the  plants.  Beds  for  young  Pinks  now 
rooted  should  be  prepared  by  frequent  forking  over  tocmiix 
and  blend  the  soil.  Fresh  loam  free  from  wireworms  and 
old  manure-  that  has  lain  in  a heap  twelve  months  are; 
excellent  for  dressing  the  beds.  Land  intended  for  Car- 
na-ions  in  October  should  be  got  into  good  working- 
condition  now,  as  one  of  the  causes  of  failure  is  a want  o£ 
thorough  intermixture  by  proper  working  before  planting- 
Cuttings  of  double  Rockets  and  other  hardy  plants  which 
have  been  rooted  under  glass  should  be  planted  out  in  an 
open  situation  during  the  present  month,  and  be  well 
supplied  with  water  until  established.  Trap  earwigs 
among  Dahlias  and  Chrysanthemums.  Frequent  attention 
will  be  necessary  if  they  are  to  be  got  rid  of.  Frick  off 
Wallflowers,  Sweet  Williams,  Canterbury  Bells,  &c.,  to  get 
strong.  If  there  be  vacant  places  in  beds  and  borders,  swclu 
plants  m.ay  be  set  out  there  at  once  to  fill  up.  Plants  in 
vases  will  require  almost  daily  picking  to  keep  them  in 
good  order.  Golden  Feather  and  other  edging  plants  must, 
be  stopped  often  to  keep  them  within  bounds.  The  pro- 
pagation of  bedding  plants  must  be  proceeded  with  as 
fast  as  cuttings  can  be  obtained  without  disfiguring  the; 
beds.  It  is  a good  plan  to  use  all  surplus  bedding  planta- 
in the  reserve  garden  for  the  purpose  of  producing  flowers 
for  cuttings  during  summer,  and  for  the  supply  of  cuttings 
later  on.  One  of  the  most  useful  plants  for  supplying  cut 
flowers  at  the  present  time  is  Chrysanthemum  Lencanthe- 
inum  maximum.  These,  if  planted  in  different  aspects, 
will  supply  flowers  for  cutting  for  many  weeks.  The 
dwarf  Manetti  and  seedling  Brier  are  working  wcH  uow. 
The  latter  is  the  best  stock  for  Teas. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Give  all  tbe  air  possible  to  Peach-trees  under  glass  from 
which  the  fruit  has  been  gathered.  Give  a good  wash; 
with  the  garden-engine  to  remove  du.st,  &c.,  from  the- 
foliage.  If  there  are  any  signs  of  red-spider,  add  sulphur 
and  soft-soap  to  the  water,  and  repeat  the  washing  till  the 
trees  are  thoroughly  cleansed.  Pinch  off  all  sublateral 
growth.  Peach-trees  on  walls  should  be  gone  over  to 
expose  the  fruits  to  give  colour  to  them.  In  many 
gardens  in  the  Midlands  Peaches  and  Apricots  are  a good 
crop ; but  Pears,  Apples,  and  Plums  are  generally  thin, 
and  the  quality  poor.  Apple-trees  infested  with  Amerfcan 
blight  should  be  well  soused  with  soap-suds  and  paraffin- 
oil,  applied  forcibly  through  the  garden-engine.  This  pesS 
is  far  too  common,  and  there  is  no  hope  for  the  trees  until 
it  is  got  rid  of,  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  per- 
severance in  the  use  of  acknowledged  remedies,  and  there 
is  nothing  better  or  cheaper  than  soft-soap  and  paraffin- 
oil,  using  water  at  this  season  as  the  carrying  and 
distributing  agent,  and  the  garden-engine  as  the  force. 
Remove  all  lateral  growth  from  Muscat  Vines  now  finish- 
ing their  crop.  Cut  out  shanked  berries  if  there  are  any. 
The  shanking  period  of  Grapes  does  not  extend  far  into 
the  last  swelling.  I do  not  say  there  is  any  connection 
between  shanking  and  scalding ; but  both  diseases,  if  they 
may  be  called  diseases,  occur  just  after  stoning  is  finished, 
and  do  not  extend  far  in  point  of  time.  Grapes  of  the 
Hamburgh  or  Sweetwater  type,  which  are  quite  ripe,  should 
have  a thin  shade  placed  over  the  glass  if  the  weather 
should  be  very  hot,  and  a free  circulation  of  air  night  and 
day.  All  Strawberries  intended  for  early  forcing  should 
now  be  in  their  fruiting  pots.  For  late  forcing  nothing  less 
than  pots  6 inchek  in  diameter  should  be  used.  In  light 
houses  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  plants  in  small  pots 
sufficiently  watered.  If  the  nights  should  become  cold, 
Melons  in  frames,  unless  the  fruits  are  near  the  ripening 
stage,  should  have  the  linings  round  the  beds  renewed. 
Do  not  overwater,  and  give  what  water  is  necessary  round 
the  outside  of  the  beds— not  near  the  stems  of  the  plants. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

The  only  chance  for  open-air  Tomatoes,  especially  for 
the  plants  not  trained  against  walls  or  buildings,  is  to  keep 
the  growth  thin.  The  plants  had  better  be  stopped  now, 
as  blossoms  not  yet  open  will  scarcely  have  time  to  perfect 
their  fruit  before  frost  comes.  Sow  Winter  Spinach  and 
Onions  to  meet  all  requirements.  Where  Cauliflowers  are 
sown  in  the  open  air,  the  seeds  should  be  got  in  now. 
Plant  out  a good  supply  of  Lettuces  and  Endives  for 
autumn  salads.  Sow  Mustard  and  Cress  twice  a week, 
and  Radishes  every  ten  days.  The  French  Breakfast  and 
the  Bed  and  White  Turnip  are  best  for  sowing  now.  Cut- 
tings of  Tomatoes  may  be  rooted  now  singly  in  small  pots  to 
grow  on  for  winter  fruiting.  Cuttings  of  any  good  kind 
of  Cucumber  which  does  not  seed  freely  may  be  treated  in 
like  manner  for  a similar  object.  Sometimes  Cucumber- 
plants  that  are  fairly  healthy  are  out  back  now  to  make  a 
new  start  with  the  view  of  obtaining  an  autumn  or  winter 
supply  from  them.  This  plan  may  sometimes  answer  ; 
but  old  cut-back  plants  are  not  so  reliable  as  young  ones 
started  in  fresh  soil  in  a clean  house.  Draw  earth  up  to 
the  stems  of  Cauliflowers  and  Broccoli.  Earth  up  early 
Celery.  N et  late  Peas  to  protect  them  from  birds  should  the 
latter  be  numerous  and  destructive.  In  growing  late  Peas 
for  table,  Veitch’s  Perfection,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  British 
Queen  take  a good  deal  cf  beating.  I had  recently  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  these  three  old  varieties  with 
more  modern  sorts,  and  the  old  ones  held  their  own. 
Make  a bed  of  Parsley  on  a warm  border  by  transplanting 
either  the  spring-sown  plants  or  those  sown  later.  Cut  off 
the  old  leaves  and  plant  in  rows  12  inches  apart.  Weeds 
will  require  a good  deal  of  keeping  down  now.  Cut  Box- 
edgings,  if  not  already  done.  Make  up  Mushroom-beds  in 
succession.  Those  beds  which  have  been  allowed  to  get 
dr3'  will  probably  start  a fresh  crop  of  Mushrooms  if  soaked 
with  warm  liquid-manure,  E.  Hobpat. 
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Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

A number  of  the  fineat  town  plants  we  possess  are  now 
in  full  bloom,  and  if  conducted  on  the  lines  indicated  every 
week  in  this  column,  no  garden,  however  unfavourably 
situated,  can  fail  of  being  abundantly  furnished  with 
bright  flowers  at  this  season,  if  at  no  other.  A much 
larger  proportion  of  late  summer  and  autumn-blooming 
subjects  appear  to  flourish  in  a smoky  atmosphere  than 
of  those  of  any  other  season,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  plants 
that  will  flower  abundantly  this  month  and  next,  how- 
ever unwholesome  the  surroundings  may  be.  Half-hardy 
annuals  with  hardly  an  exception  flourish  remarkably 
well,  and  the  town  garden  contains  nothing  more 
brilliantly  beautiful  just  now  than  a bed  of  well-tended 
Phlox  Drummondi.  The  improved  varieties  of  this 
charming  annual  now  vie  with  the  Verbena  in  intensity 
and  richness  of  colouring,  while  sturdy,  well-grown  plants 
continue  to  produce  their  flowers  successionally  over  a 
long  period.  Those  who  cannot  manage  the  Verbena  will 
find  this  plant  an  excellent  substitute,  and  easily  raised 
from  seed  sown  either  under  glass  in  March  and  trans- 
planted, or  where  it  is  to  flower  towards  the  end  of  April. 
The  perennial  varieties  of  the  Phlox  seem  to  suffer  more 
from  an  impure  atmosphere  than  the  Drummondi  class  ; 
but  in  suburban  districts  and  the  smaller  towns  they 
may  usually  be  done  fairly  well  by  means  of  good  cultiva- 
tion and  a suitable  allowance  of  manure.  These  are  at 
once  so  showy  and  so  fragrant  as  to  be  indispensable 
wherever  they  will  succeed  at  all.  The  Evening  Primroses 
are  a class  of  plants  than  which  none  do  better  in  town 
air,  while  they  are  certainly  very  effective,  and  many 
exceedingly  fragrant.  Besides  the  common  05.  biennis, 
the  larger  and  taller  05.  Lamarckiana  (grandiflora),  05. 
Drummondi,  05.  missouriensis  (raacroearpa),  "with  very 
large  yellow  blossoms;  OS.  taraxaoifolia,  with  white 


burrow  at  the  approach  of  winter  and  so  hyber- 
nate.  The  tortoises  prefer  to  take  their  food  in 
water,  and  I should  be  pleased  if  any  corres- 
pondent could  tell  me  whether  they  will  also 
feed  on  land,  as  I have  never  seen  mine  do  so  ? — 
F.  Fin;^. 


ROSES. 

TKA  AND  NOISETTE  ROSES. 

For  garden  decoration  the  Tea-scented  Roses 
undoubtedly  come  first,  and  anyone  who  has 
observed  the  handsome  appearance,  not  only  in 
early  summer,  but  throughout  the  autumn,  of 
bold  groups  of  well-selected  Teas,  would  prob- 
ably be  disposed  to  dispense  with  any  other 
kinds.  Most  of  the 

Av.vil.\ble  sorts  are  so  well  known  that  no- 
thing beyond  the  enumeration  of  their  names 
and  colours  is  necessary,  and  those  that  can  be 
most  confidently  recommended  are  : Marie  Van 
Houtte,  lemon  and  peach  ; Hon.  Edith  Gifford, 
pure-white,  blush  centre  late  in  the  season  ; 
Anna  Ollivier,  shaded  yellowish-rose,  deeper 
base;  Jean  Ducher,  shaded  tawny-yellow; 
Madame  Lambard,  rose  colour,  variable  early  in 
the  season  ; Perle  des  Jardins,  full  rich  yellow  ; 


somewhat  thin,  are  liable  to  stick  together  in 
wet  weather,  to  the  prevention  of  the  full 
development  of  the  flowers.  There  is  another 
variety  which,  although  its  blossoms  are  some- 
what pendulous,  is  so  vigorous  and  so  extra- 
ordinarily free  flowering,  both  early  and  late, 
that  it  seems  ungracious  to  omit  it,  in  case  a 
few  additional  examples  should  be  wanted  ; this 
is  Nabonnand’s  Francisca  Kriiger,  a very  pretty 
coppery-yellow  Tea  of  fair  size,  the  perfectly 
formed  flowers  being  produced  in  the  utmost 
profusion.  Similarly,  tliere  are  two  other  varie- 
ties against  which  the  charge  of  being  only  senu- 
double  may  be  urged,  but  of  which,  neverthe- 
less, a group  in  flower  presents  so  charming  an 
appearance  in  the  garden  that  mention  of  them 
must  be  made.  The  first  is  Madame  Ghedane 
Guinoisseau,  of  lovely  colour  much  wanted — • 
namely,  a clear,  pure-yellow  tliroughout,  which 
does  not  fade  appi’eciably  as  the  flowers  expand, 
and  whose  buds  are  well  carried  and  freely  pro- 
duced all  the  season  ; the  second  is  Madame 
Ferny,  a Rose  that  produces  great  clusters  of 
tawny-yellow  buds,  which,  unlike  those  of  the 
last  named,  develop  into  flowers  consisting  of 
almost  white  petals  of  great  size,  but  which  are 
in  all  stages  most  attractive.  These,  then,  on 
account  of  their  hardiness  and  vigour,  are  the 
best  worth  growing  of  the  Teas,  (and  conse- 
quently of  all  Roses),  as  fulfilling  all  the  re- 
quired conditions  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
effective  display  in  the  garden.  There  is,  more- 
over, another  important  point  in  which  the 
superiority  of  these  Teas  over  most  other  Roses 
for  garden  decoration  becomes  especially  con- 
sjiicuous  late  in  the  season,  and  this  lies  in  the 
greater  ability  of  the  Tea -scented  Roses  to  resist 
the  attacks  of  mildew  and  red  rust,  the  latter 
pest  especially  being  hardly  ever  found  upon 
them,  and  the  full  meaning  and  advantage  of 
this  all  who  have  ever  seen  their  Rose-trees  leaf- 
less, even  as  early  as  the  middle  of  August, 
through  the  ravages  of  these  troublesome  Fungi 
will  readily  appreciate.  If 

Climbers,  again,  are  wanted  for  a continuous 
display,  it  is  impossible  to  get  far  away  from  the 
near  relatives  of  the  Teas,  such  as  the  Noisettes 
and  the  Dijon  race,  but  which  all  flower  freely  in 
the  autumn,  and  are  but  little  subject  to  mildew. 
Of  the  former,  in  addition  to  the  well-known 
Marechal  Niel  and  William  Allen  Richardson  of 
button-hole  notoriety,  there  are  Lamarque,  the 
best  and  most  beautiful  of  all  autumnal  white 
climbing  Roses  ; Ophirie,  whose  great  clusters 
of  coppery  buds  are  quite  unique  and  immensely 
attractive,  whether  the  plant  be  grown  on  a 
wall,  on  a pillar,  or  as  a bush,  with  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  being  produced  freely  in 
August,  when  Roses  in  the  south  are  least 
plentiful ; Aim6e  Vibert,  whose  large  trusses  of 
little  flowers  are  similarly  useful  from  the  late- 
ness of  their  production ; Fellenberg,  fragile,  but 
brilliant-crimson  in  colour  ; Reve  d’Or,  a lovely 
Rose  and  free  autumnal,  which  even  if  it  never 
bloomed  would  nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of  its 


Flowers  of  Noisette 


flowers  changing  to  rose  ; the  trailing  pearly-blossomed 
(E.  acaulis ; (E.  speciosa,  an  erect  kind  with  large  white 
blooms,  and  others,  are  well  worth  growing.  Stocks  suc- 
ceed admirably,  and  are  just  now  both  gay  and  deliciously 
sweet.  Asters  one  can  hardly  grow  too  extensively  (by- 
the-way,  they  should  have  some  liquid-manure  or  a top- 
dressing of  very  rich  compost  just  as  the  buds  are  formed), 
and  Zinnias,  though  less  frequently  seen,  do  almost  as 
well,  and  afford  a nice  change.  Many  kinds  of  Lilies  are  fine 
in  town  gardens  ; indeed,  1 believe  there  are  few  that  may 
not  be  grown  well  by  the  exercise  of  a little  care  and  skill. 
The  grand  old  L.  candidum  is  now  over,  and  if  any  of  the 
bulbs  are  to  be  removed  or  replanted,  the  sooner  it  is  done 
the  better ; but  the  gorgeous  L.  auratum  is  in  all  its 
glory,  and  amply  repays  for  any  amount  of  care.  Plants 
that  live  over  the  first  year  will,  if  placed  in  larger  pots 
each  year,  annually  increase  in  size  and  beauty.  Besides 
these,  the  Orange  and  Tiger  Lilies,  with  the  beautiful 
speciosum  class,  and  many  others,  also  flourish  remarkably 
well.  B.  0.  R. 


1415.— Italian  water  tortoises,  &c.— 

“ Naturalist”  does  not  say  whether  his  tortoises 
and  frog  are  kept  outdoors  or  in  a room  or 
greenhouse.  If  within  doors  they  will  keep 
lively  and  require  feeding  throughout  the 
winter.  The  frog  may  be  fed  on  mealworms, 
woodlice,  small  cockroaches,  wireworms,  and 
spiders  ; and  the  tortoises  on  mealworms,  earth- 
worms, and  slugs.  Whether  they  will  have 
young  in  captivity  is  more  than  I can  say  ; but 
I should  think  it  not  improbable  if  they  have  a 
good  space  and  some  dry  sand  in  which  to  bury 
their  eggs.  If  kept  outdoors  they  will  probably 


;e  Trlomphe  de  Rennes. 

Souvenir  de  Gabrielle  Drevet,  shaded  yellow 
and  flesh-tinted  rose ; Souvenir  de  Th^rese 
Levet,  deep  brownish-crimson ; and  Caroline 
Kuster,  pale-yellow.  The  last  named  has  a 
good  deal  of  the  Noisette  character,  producing 
large  clusters  of  flowers,  and  is  commonly 
grown  against  a wall,  where  it  always  makes  a 
fine  plant.  It  makes  a handsome  bush,  how- 
ever, in  the  open,  especially  if  it  be  pruned 
moderately  hard,  as  then  the  growth  is  stout 
and  strong,  and  the  somewhat  weighty  trusses 
of  bloom  are  carried  quite  erect.  Souvenir  de 
Gabrielle  Drevet  is  a comparatively  recent  Rose 
raised  by  Guillot,  and  it  is  a most  free-flowering 
and  charming  Tea ; the  flowers  are  carried  quite 
erect,  and  are  of  a delightful  mixture  of  yellow 
and  flesh  colour,  while  the  plant  is  hardy  and 
free,  if  not  a very  large  grower,  and  is  a 
thorough  autumnal.  The  same  remarks  apply 
to  Levet’s  Souvenir  de  Th6rese  Levet,  excepting 
that  its  colour  is  a rich  crimson,  inclining  to 
brown  rather  than  to  purple,  and  when  well 
grown  it  is  innocent  of  any  shade  of  dreary 
violet.  If  another  white  be  wanted  in  addition 
to  Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  the  best  of  all 

White  Teas  in  the  garden,  Innocente  Pirola 
may  be  employed,  although  the  plant  is  inclined 
to  look  a little  thin  owing  to  its  moderate-sized 
leaves  and  the  longish  intervals  at  which  they  are 
inserted  on  the  stems,  and  also  the  petals,  being 


beautiful  red  shoots  and  young  foliage,  be 
worth  growing  on  a pillar  ; and  Triomphe  de 
Rennes  (here  figured),  canary-coloured,  full 
fine  and  free,  and  an  excellent  climber.  Of  the 
Bourbon  Teas,  as  they  may  well  be  called, 
the  best  are  Bouquet  d’Or,  more  beautiful  in 
form  than  Gloire  de  Dijon ; the  pale-yellow 
Emilie  Dupuy,  much  hardier  than  Belle  Lyon- 
naise  ; and  Madame  Berard  ; in  addition  to 
Gloire  de  Dijon  itself.  If  these  great  Roses  are 
not  wanted  as  climbers,  they  are  exceedingly 
decorative  when  grown  as  great  bushes,  not  tied 
up  to  a post,  but  allowed  to  grow  their  own 
way,  with  a few  stakes  introduced  as  required 
to  which  the  long  arching  shoots  may  be  just  se- 
cured to  keep  them  free  from  blowing  all  over 
the  place.  There  are  only  two  red 

Hybrid  Teas  at  present  that  are  not  of  too 
dreary  colour  to  be  worth  growing  as  climbers, 
but  of  these  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  which  is 
generally  the  earliest  Rose  in  bloom,  and  is  also 
free  in  autumn,  is  most  charming  and  is  a first- 
rate  Rose  in  every  way,  whilst  Reine  Olga  de 
Wurtemberg,  though  only  semi-double,  is  so 
bright,  and  makes  such  a magnificent  plant  with 
its  glorious  foliage,  that  it  is  well  deserving  of 
more  general  recognition.  The 

Hybrid  Folyanthas  are  of  course  half  Teas, 
and  it  is  from  the  latter  that  they  obtain  their 
ever-blooming  character.  Two  varieties  are 
especially  decorative  and  literally  incessant- 
flowering — namely.  Mignonette,  a rosy-pink,  and 
Filquerette,  pure  - white,  both  producing  im- 
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inense  trusses  of  bloom,  though  neither  plant 
ever  attains  many  inches  in  height.  Of  other 
Rosea  that  are  free  autumnals,  and  also  tolerably 
exempt  from  mildew,  the  most  effective  are  the 
common  pink  China  and  the  Bourbon  Queen — 
very  free,  pale-buff  or  flesh  colour,  and  Rev.  H.  H. 
D'Ombrain,  a rich  carmine-crimson,  delight- 
fully fragrant,  most  constant,  invariably  the 
earliest  of  all,  being  ready  by  the  middle  of 
J une,  yet  reliable  till  autumn,  and  succeeding 
admirably  on  its  own  roots.  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  that  even  these  are  of  Tea  blood,  and 
that  thus  all  the  Roses  that  can  be  best  depended 
upon  to  flower  continuously  and  to  resist  mildew 
and  Orange-fungus,  either  are,  or  are  derived 
from.  Teas.  G. 


ROOTING  OF  ROSE-CUTTINGS  IN 
AUGUST, 

Next  to  July,  August  is  the  best  month  of  the 
twelve  for  the  prompt  and  sure  rooting  of  Rose- 
cuttings  and  their  well-doing  and  well-being 
afterwards,  though  there  is  a modifying  clause 
behind  all  these  statements  in  regard  to  time 
that  may  be  formulated  thus — viz. , that  condi- 
tion is  of  more  moment  than  time  in  command- 
ing or  ensuring  success  in  the  propagation  of 
Roses  from  cuttings.  Besides,  after  the  close 
of  September  it  will  be  better  to  treat  Rose- 
cuttings  as  deciduous  than  evergreen  or  ever- 
growing plants.  The  autumnal  and  winter 
rooting  of  Roses  may  be  almost  as  safe  as  their 
summer  propagation,  but  it  is  very  much  slower. 
To  place  the  matter  vividly  rather  than  abso- 
lutely correctly,  the  one  is  a matter  of  five  or 
six  weeks,  the  other  of  six  or  eight  months.  As 
the  season  of  risk  may  be  said  to  run  parallel 
with  that  of  dormancy,  it  will  be  obvious  to  the 
merest  novice  in  Rose  propagation  which  method 
is  likely  to  prove  the  more  successful.  Besides, 
there  is  a special  pleasure  as  well  as  excitement 
in  the  rapid  transformation  of  Rose-twigs  or 
branchlets  into  plants  with  hardly  any  let  or 
hindrance.  So  rapidly  and  safely  may  this 
change  be  effected  that  side  shoots  that  have 
bloomed  freely  in  June  may  be  in  flower  again 
on  their  own  roots  by  the  middle  or  end  of 
August.  Supposing  these  same  shoots  inserted 
in  August,  they  may  be  converted  into  healthy 
Rose  plants  on  their  own  roots  before  the  close 
of  September.  What  may  correctly  be  termed 
the 

Summer  propagation  op  Roses  should  cease 
with  the  middle  of  September  at  latest.  It  had 
better  close  with  August,  though  it  may  be 
prolonged  till  the  end  of  September,  or  even 
later.  This,  as  already  remarked,  increases  the 
risk  of  failure,  and  also  adds  to  the  cost  and 
trouble  of  propagation,  for  in  such  matters 
time  and  glass,  or  any  form  of  artificial  heat 
and  protection  are  money.  Hence,  the  longer 
cuttings  are  about  before  they  root  the  more 
the  rooting  costs.  This  is  especially  true  of 
Rose-cuttings  with  leaves  on,  for  the  leaves, 
while  adding  celerity  and  force  to  the  rooting 
capacity  of  Rose-cuttings,  require  special 
nurture  and  care  for  their  preservation  and  the 
effective  exertion  of  their  root-forming  powers. 
Hence,  as  any  tyro  knows,  while  Rose-cuttings 
without  leaves  are  quite  hardy.  Rose-cuttings 
with  leaves  on  are  more  or  less  tender.  In  other 
words,  the  root-forming  energies  of  the  growing 
leaves  can  only  be  put  forth  under  such  genial 
conditions  as  shall  preserve  them  in  health  and 
keep  them  at  work  until  the  cuttings  are  rooted. 
If  rooted  early,  the  cuttings  may  either  be 
established  in  pots  or  in  the  open  so  early  in 
the  autumn  as  to  be  wintered  with  ordinary 
care  and  an  average  amount  of  safety  ; whereas 
late  or  imperfectly  rooted  cuttings  always  suffer 
abnormal  loss  and  risk  during  the  winter.  The 

Apteb  treatment  of  early  and  late-rooted 
Rose-cuttings  should  also  be  widely  different. 
The  earlier  batches  can  hardly  be  too  quickly 
planted  out  or  potted  off  so  soon  as  rooted. 
Express  rooting  should  be  followed  by  express 
culture  and  proper  establishment  in  pots  or  the 
open  air  ; but  late-rooted  cuttings  are  safest  in 
their  rooting  quarters  till  next  spring  or  for  a 
whole  year.  And  this  long  period  is  almost  as 
useful  for  late-struck  cuttings  with  leaves  on 
as  for  those  without  leaves  inserted  any  time 
from  October  to  January.  In  regard  to  those 
so-called  deciduous  cuttings,  the  earlier  they 
are  inserted  after  October  the  better.  Should 
the  leaves  not  have  fallen,  leave  two  or  three  of 
the  upper  ones  on.  Some  prefer  when  prac- 


ticable leaving  them  all,  and  especially  the  base 
one  on  also.  If  it  does  little  good  it  can  do 
little  harm ; but  it  may  do  good.  Assuming 
that  only  a portion  of  a few  of  its  leaflets  may 
reach  above  the  surface,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
even  these  may  cause  some  modicum  of  rooting 
power  to  descend  towards  the  base  of  the  cutting, 
and  help  to  form  there  a callus  or  centre  of 
rooting  force.  Be  that  as  it  may,  in  regard  to 
Rose  leaves  ready  to  perish  in  the  autumn,  it  is 
certain  that  the  leaves  on  summer  Rose-cuttings 
are  to  be  jealously  preserved  by  genial  culture, 
warmth,  moisture,  shade,  until  they  have  done 
their  best  to  develop  roots  and  unfold  new 
leaves.  Little  has  been  said  about  soil  in  con- 
nection with  the  rooting  of  Roses.  The  less  this 
is  troubled  about  almost  the  better.  The  best 
of  all  merely 

Rooting  mediums  is  pure  sand,  but  almost 
any  sand  will  do,  from  sea  to  pit  sand,  unless 
the  latter  is  saturated  with  iron  or  mixed  too 
heavily  with  marl  or  clay.  Fine  Cocoa-nut-fibre 
refuse  or  sawdust  from  hard-wooded  trees  will 
also  root  Roses  if  they  can  be  sufficiently  con- 
solidated. The  great,  the  only  vital  points  in 
this  rooting  medium  are  porosity,  solidity,  and 
retentiveness  of  moisture.  The  first  two  are,  say, 
as  two  to  one  to  the  third,  the  fact  being  that 
almost  any  soil  or  other  substance  is  sure  to 
have  sufficient  retentive  power  ; whereas  com- 
paratively few  are  sufficiently  porous,  and  many 
are  not  sufficiently  solid  to  provoke  or  induce 
the  rapid  development  of  roots.  The  attempt 
to  feed  Rose  and  other  cuttings  with  food  while 
wholly  destitute  of  organs  for  the  manipulation 
or  consumption  of  food  is  the  rock  on  which 
tens  of  thousands  of  Rose  cuttings  have  been 
wrecked.  Base  and  sides  have  been  plastered 
round  with  soils  and  composts  crammed  with 
food  that  have  clung  around  them  with  leech- 
like tenacity  until  they  have  rotted  bark,  wood, 
embryo  buds  or  roots,  and  in  fact  the  whole 
buried  portion  of  the  cutting.  The  tops,  free  from 
over-officious  intermeddling,  bravely  struggle 
for  life  to  the  last ; but  their  bases,  gangrened 
and  rotted  off  by  contact  with  rich  foods  or 
saturated  with  stagnant  water,  perish,  and  the 
tops,  after  a gallant  struggle  for  life,  perforce 
follow  suit.  No  Rose,  nor  any  other  cutting, 
needs  food  until  rooted,  unless  water,  warmth, 
subdued  light,  and  the  organisable  matter  in 
their  tissues  and  substance  are  reckoned  as  such. 
The  business  of  the  propagator  is  to  nurture 
these  powers  and  the  vital  force  into  root- 
making, and  so  soon  as  the  roots  are  formed  and 
in  full  growth  to  see  that  the  latter  are  suitably 
and  promptly  fed.  F. 


Rose  Viscountess  Folkestone.— For 

this,  as  well  as  for  the  beautiful  Grace  Darling, 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Bennett,  and  without  a 
doubt  the  two  should  become  garden  Roses  of 
the  greatest  importance,  as  they  combine  all  the 
essential  qualities  of  hardiness,  vigour,  and  a 
long-lasting  season  of  abundance  of  bloom.  In 
contrast  to  Grace  Darling,  with  its  full  double 
flowers,  those  of  Viscountess  Folkestone,  though 
double,  are  large  and  loose,  as  the  petals  reflex 
and  appear  quite  pointed.  The  colour  is  white, 
passing  to  flesh,  and  sometimes  deepening  into 
salmon.  Our  group  of  twelve  small  plants  put 
out  late  in  April  has  been  quite  a feature,  for  it 
has  not  been  without  flowers  since  the  first  one 
opened  in  June,  and  still  they  come.  It  is  only 
in  a bold  group  that  the  great  merit  of  these 
fine  Roses  and  their  fitness  for  the  permanent 
decoration  of  the  flower  garden  can  be  realised. 
— D. 

Roses  on  fences.— There  can,  I think, 
be  no  question  that  if  we  want  a good  display 
of  Roses  we  must  grow  them  on  fences  or  in 
some  similar  manner  to  afford  them  the  necessary 
support,  and  leave  them  pretty  much  to  them- 
selves, as  then  they  send  out  strong  shoots 
that  flbwer  from  almost  every  bud  up  their 
entire  length,  and  make  a grand  display  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  summer.  The  sorts  best 
adapted  for  this  class  of  work  are  the  strong- 
growing perpetuals,  of  which  there  are  many, 
and  some  of  the  Teas  and  Noisettes,  that  are  all 
the  better  for  not  having  a knife  applied  to 
them  at  all,  except  it  may  be  now  and  then  by 
way  of  thinning.  This  is  yet  one  of  the  best 
and  most  useful  Roses,  as  it  is  very  free,  and 
the  flowers,  of  a soft,  pleasing  colour,  are  of 
good  form.  In  cases  where  it  is  intended  to 


have  Roses  grown  in  the  way  referred  to,  it  is 
important  that  they  be  on  their  own  roots,  else 
suckers  will  be  coming  up  from  the  stocks,  and 
the  plants  will  soon  go  wrong. — S. 

Rose  lldrs.  J.  Laing. — This  new  variety 
will  probably  prove  to  be  the  finest  Rose  of  its 
colour  (delicate  pink)  we  possess.  The  circular 
conformation  of  the  centre  petals  is  perfect,  in 
size  and  fulness  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired, 
while  it  is  also  deliciously  fragrant.  Other 
good  points  are  that  it  is  an  exceptionally 
vigorous  variety,  early,  and  the  foliage,  by 
which  alone  it  may  be  easily  distinguished  in  a 
large  collection,  is  remarkably  broad  and  fine, 
of  a rich  bright-green  hue,  and,  moreover, 
appears  to  be  absolutely  mildew-proof.  It  will 
undoubtedly  take  place  as  an  exhibition  Rose 
of  the  first  rank,  and  is  well  worth  a place  in 
every  collection. —B.  C.  R. 

1^81.— Boses  on  their  own  roots.— The  soil  of 
Herefordshire  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nursery  named 
IS  very  strong,  and  the  growth  would  be  very  vigorous  ; 
but  in  a general  way  Roses  would  not  require  lifting  every 
year.  When  living  in  an  adjoining  county  years  ago,  I 
found  it  advisable  to  lift  strong  growers,  root-prune,  and 
replant  every  three  years. — E.  H. 

I think  that  own-root  Roses  should  not 

be  moved  in  the  autumn,  unless  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  transferring  them  to  fresh  quarters. 
I have  been  a grower  of  own-root  Roses  for  a 
quarter  of  a century,  therefore  I claim  to  know 
something  about  the  treatment  they  require, 
and  unhesitatingly  say  that  to  move  them 
every  year  would  weaken  them  considerably. — 

J . c.  c. 

1500.  — Marechal  Niel  Rose  in  a 
greenhouse. — Seeing  that  your  Rose  is  doing 
so  well  you  had  better  let  it  remain  in  the 
barrel.  You  cannot  plant  it  out  now  without 
checking  the  growth  considerably,  and  thereby 
weakening  next  year’s  flowers.  You  will  keep 
the  foliage  in  a more  healthy  state  if  you  can 
get  the  branches  farther  away  from  the  glass. 
10  inches  is  too  close  ; you  had  better  increase 
the  distance  to  15  inches. — J.  C.  C. 


Stoke’s  Aster  (Stokesia  cyanea).  — 
Although  this  pretty  plant  has  been  introduced 
more  than  a century  it  is  not  often  seen.  The 
flowers  are  large,  blue,  and  resemble  those  of  an 
Aster  ; they  are  borne  on  branching  stems,  and, 
whilst  showy  upon  the  plant,  are  attractive  and 
long-lasting  in  a cut  state.  The  plants  at 
Ipswich  are  frequently  divided,  and  the  treat- 
ment, combined  with  the  light,  warm  soil  in 
which  they  grow,  suits  them.  Upon  cold  or 
heavy  soils  this  plant  would  not  prove  hardy, 
but  it  is  an  excellent  subject  for  pot  culture,  as 
it  will  flower  through  the  autumn  into  winter, 
and  its  pretty  blue  flowers  will  be  found  very 
useful  for  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory. — H. 

An  amateur’s  garden.  — Referring  to 
the  article  of  mine  on  this  subject  in  Garden- 
ing for  August  8th,  page  329,  a friend  has 
written  to  me  to  say  that  I gave  Mr.  Perrett 
(the  owner  of  the  garden  in  question)  more 
credit  for  the  condition  of  his  garden  than  he 
deserves,  as  he  does  not,  as  I stated,  do  all  the 
work  in  it  himself,  having  a relative  living  with 
him  who  spends  a good  deal  of  time  attending 
to  the  garden.  This,  I know,  is  correct,  and  I 
admit  it  was  an  oversight  of  mine  not  to  have 
mentioned  it.  At  the  same  time,  with  this  ex- 
ception, the  case  is  as  I stated  it  to  be,  as,  to 
my  knowledge,  Mr.  Perrett  spends  most  of  his 
evenings  in  his  garden. — J.  C.  C. 

1469.— Manure  for  land.— No  hard  and 
fast  line  should  be  laid  down  about  manuring 
land,  especially  as  regards  the  condition  of  the 
manure.  Of  course,  when  the  land  is  going  to 
be  cropped  immediately  the  manure  should  be 
rotten,  especially  if  the  land  is  light  and  dry. 
But  when  manuring  in  winter,  and  the  land  is 
not  going  to  be  cropped  before  spring,  the 
manure  may  be  applied  in  a fresher  condition, 
leaving  the  land  to  deal  with  it.  As  commonly 
managed  manure  loses  a good  deal  in  its  pre- 
paration for  the  land.  If  one  has  command  of 
a quantity  of  road-sweepings  the  best  way  to 
treat  the  yard-manure  to  put  on  the  land  would 
be  to  lay  down  a foundation  of  the  sweepings  a 
foot  thick,  then  pack  the  manure  firmly  on  it, 
and  place  a layer  of  the  sweepings  on  the  top  of 
the  manure.  Managed  thus  there  can  be  no 
loss,  and  in  six  or  eight  months  the  heap  will 
be  in  good  condition  for  placing  on  the  land. — 
E.  H. 
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HOUSE  Ac  WINDOW  OARDENINO. 

A USEFUL  PLANi  FOR  WINTER 
DECORATION  — SEA  HOLLY  (ERYN- 
GIUM  MARITIMUM). 

I This  native  of  our  sandy  wastes  and  seaside 
sandhills  well  deserves  a place  in  the  garden. 

1 Though  lower  in  stature  than  the  large  Eryn- 
I giums  of  our  flower-borders,  it  is  a plant 
scarcely  less  important  in  interest  and 
picturesque  beauty.  Its  pale  glaucous  colour 


ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSStlM  ALENANDR2E. 

I AM  in  receipt  of  a flower  of  this  species  from 
Bath,  which  has  been  grown  in  a Fern-case  in  a 
north  window.  It  is  a very  nice  variety,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  come  better  as  the  plant  gets 
stronger.  My  correspondent  asks  me  to  look  at 
the  lip.  She  says,  “Do  you  not  think  it  is  a 
hybrid  between  triumphans  and  Alexandrie  ?” 
I must  say  the  spot  on  the  lip  is  of  a bright 
chestnut  colour,  but  the  flower  is 
purely  that  of  Alexandraj,  and  you 
may  be  satisfied  with  it,  for  it  is  a 
great  beauty.  I hope  you  will  be 
successful  in  bringing  it  safely 
through  the  winter.  At  this  season 
(that  is,  the  winter)  I should  be  in- 
clined to  move  it  into  a more  sunny 
window,  for  I do  not  believe  sunshine 
in  the  winter  months  will  injure  the 
plant  in  any  way,  but  it  must  be  kept 
moist.  Whatever  sun  you  may  get  in 
Bath  in  the  winter  it  is  true  I can- 
not say,  but  the  trouble  with  us  in 
London  is  to  get  enough  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  this  summer  in  particular. 
The  plant  has  evidently  done  well. 
Do  not  allow  the  flowers  to  remain 
long  upon  it,  but  reserve  its  strength 
for  the  next  growths,  which  you  may 
hope  to  be  strong  next  time,  and  I 
hope  to  hear  of  your  having  a strong 
healthy  plant  and  large  spikes  of 
bloom.  Matt.  Bramble. 


Spray  ot  Sea  Holly  (Eryngium  maritimum). 


and  -rigid  structure  give  the  impression  of  its 
being  fashioned  in  some  living  metal.  In  its 
seaside  home  the  roots  run  far  and  deep  into  the 
loose  sand  ; in  gardens  it  will  thrive  in  any 
light  soil.  This  Sea  Holly  makes  a most  useful 
plant  for  a winter  bouquet.  Whole  branches  of 
it  cut  about  the  middle  or  end  of  October  and 
arranged  in  some  suitable  jar  without  water  will 
retain  their  form  and  nearly  their  living  colour 
throughout  the  winter,  so  that  this  easily-grown 
plant  is  of  much  use  to  those  who  value  floral 
decorations  in  their  rooms  in  winter.  J. 


A good  plant  to  cut  from.— Althoug 
Gypsophila  paniculata  is  not  a showy  plant,  i 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  for  cutting  from  to  dres 
vases  or  for  working  up  in  bouquets,  as  its  panicle 
of  bloom  are  exceedingly  light  and  graceful,  an 
lend  quite  a charm  when  mixed  in  with  othe 
flowers.  It  is  of  dense  and  bushy  habit,  an^ 
sends  up  stalks  from  the  crown  that  branch  ou 
into  numerous  thread-like  stems  on  which  th 
tiny  white  blossoms  are  borne.  This  plant  seed 
freely,  and  the  stock  may  be  readily  increase( 
by  seed  or  by  division  of  the  crowns,  whici 
should  be  done  in  spring,  and  the  seedling 
planted  at  the  back  of  the  herbaceous  border  o 
in  quantity  in  the  wild  garden,  for  which  posi 
tion  this  Gypsophila  is  admirably  adapted. — S. 

.1470-— laolepis  gracilis.— The  adapts 
bility  for  a window  of  Isolepis  elegantissima  i: 
comparison  with  I.  gracilis  is  a matter  of  taste 
Both  may  in  certain  circumstances  be  desirable 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  their  cultivation.  The; 
may  be  raised  from  seeds  and  grown  into  a usefii 
size  in  twelve  months,  or  an  old  plant  may  hav 
the  long  ends  cut  off,  and  then  be  divided  int^ 
a dozen  or  more.  Divide  and  repot  annually 
Drain  the  pots  well,  as  the  plants  require  \ 
good  deal  of  water. — E.  H. 

1472.— Pem  fpr  a hanging-basket.— Aspleniur 
naccmum  or  Pteris  soaberula  will  probably  suit.  - E.  H. 

If  “A.  Saunders 

Will  cut  back  the  plant  which  jfrows  straight  up  to  abou 
1^2  inches  or  18  inches  in  length,  he  will  soon  have  a nice 
bushy  plant,  which  will  thrive  and  look  well  in  a windo^ 
where  nothing  else  but  hardy  Ferns  will  live. L.  0.  T. 


1-373.— Lilium  auratum  after  flower- 

i treat  Lilium  auratum  and  L.  lanci- 

folium  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same 
success.  When  done  flowering  I cease  waterincr 
i altogether,  laying  the  pots  on  their  sides, 
stowed  away  anywhere  until  the  leaves  fall  off 
. and  the  stalks  come  out  without  being  dragged 
I then  repot  the  bulbs,  and  leave  them  with- 
I out  water  until  spring,  when  signs  of  life  appear, 
j 1 then  water  freely  as  required.  There  m^v  be 
' treating  them,  but  if 

(..  A.  P.  had  seen  mine  this  year  I think  he 
^ would  give  my  plan  a trial.— E.  D.  P C 


L^LIA  ELEGANS  PRASIATA. 
Flowers  of  this  variety  come  to  me  from 
“J.  Johnston,”  asking  if  it  is  not  the  variety 
known  asTurneri?  To  this  question  my  answer  is 
most  emphatically.  No,  it  is  not,  and  its  great 
difference  lies  in  the  shape  of  the  lip  in  Turneri, 
which  is  broadly  spoon-shaped,  and  the  colour 
is  a very  deep  violet-rose,  and  the  side  lobes  are 
white,  flushed  with  rose,  and  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  deep  purplish-rose ; whilst  in  the 
flower  sent  me  the  sepals  and  petals  are  rose 
coloured,  having  a central  streak  of  green,  the 
lip  is  transversely  uniform,  of  a rich  bright- 
crimson,  the  side  lobes  being  white  on  the  out- 
side, the  inner  side  of  the  revolute  tips  being 
rosy-crimson.  This  is  an  excellent  variety,  and 
you  must  rest  satisfied  with  it,  and  not  wish  to 
become  the  possessor  of  one  of  the  very  best 
forms  of  elegaus  known.  If  the  plant  were 
really  a true  Turneri,  having  a dozen  and  a half 
growths,  mostly  with  leaves,  and  three  leading 
shoots,  its  value  would  have  run  into  three 
figures.  These  dark-flowered  varieties  of  elegans 
are  delightfully  fragrant,  which  is  an  additional 
pleasure,  so  “J.  Johnston”  may  rest  and  be 
thankful.  Matt.  Bramble. 


CATTLEYA  BOWRINGIANA. 

From  three  enquirers  come  requests  to  furnish 
them  with  instructions  how  to  manage  this 
plant,  and  two  of  them,  I should  say,  will  never 
succeed,  having  but  a cool-house,  and  as  I take 
it  this  plant  likes  heat,  to  them  I would  say.  Do 
not  attempt  growing  it.  The  third,  “ J.  T.,” 
however,  says  he  has  an  intermediate  stove,  and 
he  may  venture  to  try  it.  The  plant  was  in- 
troduced from  British  Honduras  by  the  Messrs. 
Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  who  say  it  was  collected  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a rapid  stream,  where  the 
atmosphere  is  heavily  charged  with  moisture 
even  in  the  dry  season,  and  I have  remarked 
that  under  cultivation  it  is  very  susceptible  to 
attacks  from  the  black  thrips  whenever  the 
atmosphere  becomes  at  all  dry.  The  flowers 
are  not  so  large  as  those  of  C.  Skinneri,  but 
they  are  similar,  and  produced  in  the  same 
manner,  ten  and  twelve  flowers  issuing  from 
the  same  scape ; indeed,  I look  upon  it  as  the 
autumn-flowering  C.  Skinneri.  In  a fine  lot  of 
these  plants  which  I saw  last  year,  in  a gentle- 
man’s place  quite  close  to  me,  I noted  very 
many  varieties,  and  all  of  them  beautiful,  for 
I fail  to  see  that  beauty  only  can  be  found 
in  size.  This  plant  likes  an  abundance  of 
sun  and  light,  and  must  be  kept  wetter 
than  the  majority  of  Cattleyas,  and,  there- 
fore, it  must  be  exceptionally  well  drained. 
If  “ J.  T.,”  however,  has  left  his  pur- 
chase until  now,  I would  advise  him  to  wait  a 


couple  of  months,  when  the  plants  will  be  in 
bloom,  for  although  at  tliis  time  plants  always 
realise  more  money,  one  has  the  advantage  of 
selecting  varieties.  If  this  is  not  an  object  it 
is  better  to  purchase  when  out  of  bloom  in  the 
winter  or  spring.  Matt.  Bramble. 


SACCOLABIUM  BLUMEI. 

VV HEN  I first  began  to  write  a few  instructions 
for  amateur  Orchid  growers  I was  told  I should 
not  find  many  enquiries  about  them  ; but  I am 
afraid  these  have  risen  up  in  judgment  against 
me,  for  I certainly  do  get  quite  an  inundation  of 
questions  put  to  me.  Now  I am  asked  by  a fair 
reader,  who  bought  some  plants  very  cheaply 
last  week,  to  give  her  some  instructions  as  to 
the  management  of  this  species  ? Well,  this  is  a 
plant  which  has  been  banished  from  our  houses 
almost,  because  it  requires  so  much  heat.  The 
fact  is  that  it  is  a native  of  the  East  Indies,  and 
East  Indian  Orchids  have  got  a bad  name  ; but 
I know  a collection  of  these  plants  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Camberwell  in  which  excellent 
health  is  maintained,  and  the  plants  flower  well 
under  quite  cool  treatment ; and  so  I have  found 
with  many  of  these  plants.  Of  course,  there 
are  some  plants  requiring  strong  heat,  but  nob 
such  as  was  maintained  in  the  Orchid-houses 
in  my  young  days.  Now,  S.  Blumei  is  a charm- 
ing plant,  producing  long  spikes  of  flowers  mueb 
resembling  the  brush  of  a fox.  The  individual 
flowers  are  small,  but  they  are  very  numerous  j 
the  cylindrical  raceme  is  as  long  or  longer 
than  the  leaves,  white,  flushed  with  rose  ; the 
lip  of  a rosy  magenta,  and  tliis,  as  may  be 
imagined,  makes  an  elegant  object,  now  especi- 
ally when  Orchid  flowers  are  scarce.  The 
illustration  of  the  plant  here  given  represents 
the  variety  majus,  which  has  much  larger  spikes 
of  bloom  than  the  typical  plant,  and  hence  it  is 
more  beautiful.  These  plants  may  be  grown  in 
either  hanging-baskets  or  in  pots,  the  prefer- 
ence being  given  to  the  hanging  style.  The 


Sacoolabium  Blumei  majus. 


pots  or  baskets  must  be  thoroughly  well  drained, 
and  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  plants’  sub- 
sistence being  some  Sphagnum  Moss.  This 
should  be  put  in  very  firmly,  and  the  surface 
nicely  sprinkled  with  some  living  Sphagnum 
Moss,  chopped  fine.  This  will  soon  grow  and 
make  a nice,  smooth,  and  even  surface.  The 
temperature  of  the  house  should  never  fall 
below  about  80  degs.  in  the  summer  time,  and 
there  must  be  a great  amount  of  humidity  in 
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the  air,  as  it  is  upon  the  liumiJity  only  the 
plants  have  to  exist.  As  the  autumn  creeps  on,  as 
it  will,  the  great  amount  of  moisture  must  be 
reduced,  and  by  the  time  the  cold  of  winter 
comes  on  the  air  all  inoisture  in  the  atmosphere 
should  be  stopped,  and  the  temperature  reduced 
to  about  00  degs. , at  which  it  may  be  maintained 
until  the  spring  months  waken  them  up  to  life 
again.  During  this  period  of  rest  the  foliage 
must  be  kept  from  shrivelling  by  the  application 
of  sufficient  water  to  the  roots.  This  should 
be  given  in  the  morning,  so  that  any  super- 
abundance of  moisture  may  be  dried  up  before 
night.  I hope  the  plants,  which  were  imported 
ones,  will  break  freely,  and  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  there  are  no  bulbs  to  support  them  through 
a dry  season,  so  that  some  assistance  is  necessary. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


EPIDENDRUM  NEMORALE  MAJUS. 
Tuts  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
Mexican  Orchids  in  my  estimation,  a small 
spray  of  which  is  sent  me  by  a friend,  who  says : 
“ I have  had  the  plant  for  years  upon  a block  of 
wood,  but  have  never  flowered  it  until  now  ; 
indeed,  I began  to  think  it  was  no  good,  and 
upon  more  than  one  occasion  had  half  made  up 
my  mind  to  throw  the  thing  on  the  fire;  but  last 
year,  when  such  resolves  were  wavering  in  my 
mind,  I thought  had  the  thing  been  worthless  it 
would  have  flowered  fast  enough.  Well,  this  sea- 
son it  has  blossomed,  and  it  is  lovely.  ” Although 
I am  willing  to  admit  its  supreme  beauty,  it  is  by 
no  means  an  Orchid  which  I should  advise  a small 
amateur  and  a beginner  to  venture  on.  The 
plant  comes  from  Mexico,  where  it  is  said  to  be 
found  growing  upon  trees  near  8ultepec.  Now 
Mexican  Orchids  are  kittle  cattle  to  manage, 
and  where  one  does  them  well  there  are  fifty  who 
cannot  manage  them  and  do  not  succeed  with 
them  at  all,  the  usual  fault  being  giving  them 
too  much  heat,  whilst  really  they  require  only 
moderate  heat.  During  the  growing  season  they 
should  be  subjected  to  a temperature  of  about 
70  degs.,  with  sun-heat,  and  tlie  plants  also  like 
a moderate  amount  of  bright  sunshine,  but  they 
like  an  abundance  of  water  to  the  roots  and  in 
the  atmosphere  ; but  after  growth  is  completed 
the  plants  should  have  a great  reduction  in  the 
water  given.  The  atmosphere  must  also  be 
considerably  drier,  and  later  on  all  water  may 
cease  for  a time,  the  temperature  maybe  reduced, 
and  as  much  ventilation  given  as  can  be  done 
with  safety.  The  plants  thrive  best  upon  a 
block  of  wood  hung  up  near  the  roof-glass,  and 
will  now  be  starting  into  growth. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


Growing  Pentstemons.— In  an  article 
on  Pentstemons  in  G.ardenin<;  (August  9th,  p. 
32.3),  “ B.  C.  R.”  says:  “The  Pentstemon  is 
not  nearly  so  hardy  as  the  Phlox,  and,  indeed, 
of  so  comparativ'ely  tender  a nature  as  to  neces- 
sitate its  being  wintered  under  glass,  except  in 
the  very  warmest  parts  of  this  country,  and 
where  the  soil  is  light  and  dry.”  I have  not 
found  this  to  be  the  case.  My  garden  is  at  the 
junction  of  Penge  and  Beckenliam  ; the  soil  is 
fairly  light  and  dry,  but  in  winter  we  have 
quite  cold  enough  to  kill  half-hardy  perennials. 
On  the  one  very  cold  night  last  winter  the 
thermometer  registered  22  degs.  of  frost,  but  I 
do  not  believe  I lost  half-a-dozen  out  of  some 
200  Pentstemons.  I do  not,  however,  cut  back 
the  season’s  growth  until  May,  and  thus  the 
roots  of  these  plants  do  not  lose  their  natural 
protection.  One  great  advantage  of  leaving 
Pentstemons  out-of-doors  through  the  winter  is 
that  they  bloom  at  least  a month  earlier  than 
the  rooted  cuttings  planted  out  in  May. — -A.  G. 
Butler. 

135.3.  —‘.Wintering  Hollyhocks.  — If 

plants  raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  spring,  but 
too  late  to  bloom  this  season,  are  referred  to, 
they  should  certainly  not  be  wintered  in  the 
greenhouse.  The  Hollyhock  is  a hardy  plant, 
and  the  dire  disease  from  which  this  fine  old- 
fashioned  subject  has  suflered  so  much  for  years 
past  is  undoubtedly  owing,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  to  the  unnatural  practice  of  coddling  the 
plants  up  in  heat  under  glass.  If  the  seedlings 
are  large  enough  to  plant  out,  and  thoroughly 
sturdy,  let  them  be  put  out  in  a bed  of  good 
size  in  the  open  air  at  once,  when  they  will 
become  quite  sufficiently  strong  and  well 
established  by  the  autumn  to  stand  any 
ordinary  English  winter,  though  if  the  locality  | 


is  unusually  cold  or  exposed  a rather  sheltered 
border  may  be  chosen.  Small  late-sown  seed- 
lings would  very  likely  be  thrown  out  of  the 
ground  by  frost  during  the  winter,  and  would 
therefore  be  safer  if  kept  in  a cold  frame,  or 
failing  this  on  a shelf  in  the  greenhouse  ; but  in 
this  case  afford  them  a cool  and  airy  place  near 
the  glass.  — B.  C.  R. 

OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

CARNATIONS. 

These  charming  flowers  are  all  the  rage  just 
now,  and  when  their  exceeding  beauty  and 
fragrance  are  taken  into  consideration  the 
wonder  is  that  they  were  ever  allowed  to  fall 
into  the  state  of  neglect  and  almost  oblivion 
from  which  they  have  only  recently  emerged. 
For  my  own  part,  I regard  the  Carnation  as 
second  only  to  the  Rose  in  value  as  a hardy  and 
generally  useful  as  well  as  beautiful  garden 
flower,  and  have  often  wished  that  circum- 
stances had  allowed  me  to  cultivate  it  much 
more  largely  than  I have  ever  been  able  to  do. 
At  the  present  time  almost  every  gardening 
paper  one  picks  up  is  full  of  articles  upon  the 
universal  favourite  by  more  or  less  experienced 
and  well-known  growers,  accounts  of  Carnation 
shows  and  conferences,  &c.  ; but  having  been  an 
admirer,  and,  to  some  extent,  a grower  of  Car- 
nations for  the  last  twenty-five  years  at  least,  a 
few  points  in  connection  with  the  now  generally 
popular  subject  present  themselves  to  me  as 
calling  for  remark.  In  the  first  place,  there 
seems  to  be  some  amount  of  dispute  upon  the 
question  whether  or  not  Carnations  are 

Strictly  hardy  plants,  some  obtaining  the 
best  results  by  treating  them  entirely  as  such, 
while  others  cannot,  or  say  they  cannot,  succeed 
with  them  except  by  wintering  the  layers  under 
glass,  flowering  them  in  pots,  and  so  forth. 
This,  it  appears  to  me,  is  almost  entirely  a 
question  of  conditions  or  circumstances,  like 
so  many  others  in  gardening.  Generally 
speaking,  the  plants  are  undoubtedly  of  a suffi- 
ciently hardy  nature  to  succeed  under  out-of- 
door  cultivation  entirely,  but  soils,  situations, 
and  local  climates  vary  greatly,  and  while  in 
one  place  they  may  flourish  in  a highly  satisfac- 
tory manner  under  continuous  open-air  treat- 
ment, in  another  the  bestresults  may  be  obtained 
by  affording  them  a moderate  amount  of  protec- 
tion, but  in  any  case  the  less  they  are  “coddled” 
the  better.  It  is  not  cold  so  much  as  damp  that 
does  the  mischief,  and  where  either  the  rainfall 
is  excessive,  the  situation  low  and  damp,  or  the 
drainage  defective,  there  it  will  be  found 
advisable  to  protect  the  plants  by  means  of 
glass,  &c.,  to  a certain  extent,  otherwise  they 
are  the  better  for  full  exposure  at  all  seasons. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Clove  and  border  kinds 
are  perfectly  hardy,  even  in  the  northern  mid- 
land counties,  although  whether  this  obtains  in 
the  far  north  I cannot  say,  but  I have  seen  them 
grow  to  perfection  for  many  successive  years  in 
the  former,  where  the  soil  was  a decidedly 
tenacious  loam  over  a marly  clay  subsoil— in 
such  soil  as  fruit-trees  delight  in,  in  fact — and 
where  not  an  inch  of  glass  existed,  and  not  a pot 
could  be  found.  Wherever  the  plants  can 
endure  the  winter  in  the  open  air  uninjured, 
there  autumn  planting  is  decidedly  the  best 
plan  ; but  if  they  are  found  to  suffer  from  any 
cause  the  only  alternative  is  to  pot  up  the 
layers  and  plant  them  out  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  spring.  Again  the 

Finest  and  best-finished  flowers  are 
undoubtedly  produced  by  plants  grown  in  pots 
and  bloomed  under  glass,  though  whether  the 
practice  is  really  legitimate  in  the  case  of  a 
practically  hardy  flower  may  be  open  to  ques- 
tion. Where  wire  worms  are  abundant  in  the  soil 
pot-culture  offers  a ready  resource  against  the 
attacks  of  these,  their  deadly  enemies,  though 
repeated  dressings  of  soot  and  salt  will  in  time 
rid  any  soil  of  this  pest.  Where  it  is  desired  to 
save  seed,  or  even  if  highly,  finished  flowers  for 
exhibition  purposes  are  wanted,  it  is  frequently 
necessary,  owing  to  the  wet  summers  so  common 
of  late  years,  to  protect  the  blossoms  by  some 
means  from  the  rain,  which  often  completely 
spoils  them,  and  effectually  prevents  the  forma- 
tion of  seed.  In  the  burning  summer  of  1887, 
plants  in  the  open  formed  and  ripened  seed 
freely  ; but  such  seasons  are  rare,  and  the 
hybridist  is  too  frequently  compelled  to  house 
his  plants,  or  else  lose  the  whole  of  his  seed  and 
a season’s  work.  That  the  Carnation  is  an 


excellent  town  plant  is,  I believe,  now  pretty 
generally  known,  and  if  any  further  testimony 
were  required,  the  beautiful  flowers  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Rowan  this  season,  which  were  grown  at 
Clapham,  would  furnish  it  abundantly.  I have 
had  them  very  good  in  the  heart  of  Bermondsey 
— scarcely  a mile  from  London-bridge — but  I 
did  not  find  out  how  well  they  would  do  until 
shortly  before  leaving  the  neighbourhood,  or  I 
should  have  begun  earlier  and  grown  them  more 
largely,  and  doubtless  better  as  well.  I should, 
however,  recommend  owners  of  town-gardens 
to  try  their  ’prentice  hands  chiefly  on  seed- 
lings, and  indeed  to  depend  for  the  most  part 
upon  these,  which  possess  considerably  more 
strength  and  vigour  than  plants  from  layers  or 
cuttings,  and  are  much  more  floriferous  as  well. 
Still,  some  named  varieties  should  be  included, 
especially  when  one  has  had  a little  practice  and 
picked  up  some  of  the  wrinkles.  A near  relation 
of  my  own  has  a small  garden  in  the  smoky 
neighbourhood  of  New-cross,  in  which  Carna- 
tions are  a leading  feature — the  feature,  in  fact ; 
it  is  full  of  them.  He  has  been  at  work  on  them 
for  years  past,  and  in  spite  of  bad  soil  and 
shocking  seasons  has  now  a capital  lot,  including 
both  named  kinds  and  some  capital  seedlings,  - 
among  these  being  a really  grand  pure-white, 
with  medium-sized  but  beautifully-formed 
flowers,  which  are  most  abundantly  produced. 
He  sent  me  a box  full  of  blossoms  the  other  day, 
very  beautiful,  including  some  yellow  and  pure- 
white  seifs,  flakes,  and  bizarres,  as  well  as  some 
Picotees,  &c.  I only  mention  this  to  show  what 
can  be  done  even  under  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of 
Seedling  C.arnations. — Some  growers  run 
them  down,  I know,  but  after  all  every  named 
variety  was  a seedling  in  the  first  place,  and  I 
know  from  experience  that  even  bought  seed, 
if  obtained  from  a dependable  source,  will  pro- 
duce from  50  per  cent,  to  80  per  cent,  of  v^ery 
pretty  and  useful,  if  not  actually  perfect,  double 
flowers,  while  for  supplying  flowers  in  quantity 
for  cutting,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  them,  i 
Lastly,  if  aflbrded  the  shelter  of  a glass  roof, 
seedling  Carnations  will  often  continue  in  bloom  • 
as  late  as  Cliristmas,  and  sometimes  longer  still,  I 
and  any  one  who  possesses  the  skill  and  application 
to  save  his  own  seed  judiciously  from  a few  ' 
really  good  kinds  may  very  easily  raise  something  t 
quite  equal,  if  not  superior,'to  the  parent  plants.  ‘ 
My  paper  is,  I regret  to  see,  e.xceeding  its 
intended  length,  but  I should  like  to  touch  upon 
one  or  two  more  points  as  briefly  as  possible,  if  I 
may.  One  of  these  is  that  firm  soil  is  one  of  the 
chief  essentials  in  successful  Carnation  culture,  i 
If  it  is  made  firm  enough,  the  plants  will  succeed  ; 
nearly,  if  not  quite  as  well,  in  light  material  as  ‘ 
in  what  they  chiefly  love — viz.,  a “sound,”  yet  | 
fairly  free  loam.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  i 
trample  a light  or  sandy  staple  too  firmly  for  < 
their  fine  fibrous  roots  to  penetrate,  and  even 
quite  stiff  material  should  not  be  left  by  any  ! 
means  loose  or  rough  around  the  plants.  They 
have,  again,  a strong  liking  for  burnt  soil  or 
material  of  any  kind,  and  when  making  a bed 
for  Carnations  in  heavy  or  clayey  ground  an 
e.xcellent  plan  is  to  burn  a part  of  it  with  wood  • 
or  small  coal,  and  mix  the  result  with  the 
staple.  Now  for  just  a word  or  two  about 
Varieties.^ — Everyone  admires  the  old  Crim- 
son Clove  ; and  the  pink  or  salmon-coloured 
variety,  though  more  rare,  is  quite  as  pretty  and  . 
free,  if  not  so  large.  The  white-blossomed  Gloire 
de  Nancy  is  well  known,  and  another  favourite 
of  mine  in  the  same  colour  is  W.  P.  Milner. 
Mdme.  de  Lavallibre  is  a very  beautiful  pure- 
white  flower,  of  French  origin.  The  Governor 
(blush)  is  a grand  thing,  and  so  is  Mary  Morris 
(pink),  though  this,  I believe,  will  be  super- 
seded by  the  new  Rose  Celestial.  Germania  is 
the  best  of  the  yellow  seifs  so  far,  but  I believe 
this  will  be  eclipsed  by  a new  one,  named  Mrs.  . 
Saunders,  to  be  sent  out  shortly.  Van  der 
Shalten  Descat  is  another  very  fine  yellow  self 
(French).  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,  of  a lovely  ‘ 
salmon-buff  or  apricot  tint,  is  now  well  known  ; 
and  Mons.  Benoit  Veront,  a French  variety,  is  * 
in  the  same  style,  but  paler — -very  charming.  : 

A really  magnificent  intense  crimson-scarlet 
flower,  of  noble  build  and  substance,  as  well  as 
great  size,  is  General  Boulanger.  This  was  raised 
by  Mr.  Weguelin,  of  Shaldon,  Teignmouth,  and 
is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  varieties  I have  ■ 
ever  seen.  My  list  might  be  extended  lo  great  S 
dimensions,  but  with  this  I must  close. 

B.  C.  R.  I 
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SUNFLOWERS  (HELIANTHUS). 

It  is  a fact  that  a blaze  of  Sunflowers  gives  a con- 
spicuous amount  of  colour  to  gardens.  Someone 
has  styled  the  Sunflower  the  “ King  of  the 
Flower  Garden,”  and  there  is  a kind  of  regal 
aspect  about  it.  It  is  common  to  see  flowers  of 
the  large  annual  kind  more  than  afoot  across, 
and  the  dark  centres  stand  out  conspicuously 
when  margined  with  their  broad  zones  of 
golden-yellow  petals.  There  are  dwarf  and  tall 
forins  _ of  the  single,  and  also  of  the  double 
varieties.  The  last-named,  when  of  a fine 
double  character,  are  very  imposing  subjects, 
but  the  current  taste  certainly  seeir  s to  run  in 
the  direction  of  the  single  in  preference  to  the 
double  varieties.  Wherever  planted,  they  should 
have  good  soil,  and  while  there  is  mucli  in  the 
quality  of  tlie  variety,  it  is  also  certain  that  a 
good  soil  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  pro- 
duction of  fine  flowers.  People  are  very  apt  to 
plant  Sunflowers  in  out-of-the-way  places, 
where  the  soil  is  poor  and  uncongenial,  and  then 
the  flowers  are  small  and  spare,  disappointing 
the  grower.  The  Sunflower  deserves  to  be  well 
cultivated,  and  then  its  blossoms,  whether 
single  or  double,  are  freely  produced  and  are  of 
fine  size  and  quality.  In  addition  to  the  annual 
kiirds  there  are  many  varieties  of  perennial  Sun- 
flowers that  are  of  very  great 
value  as  border  plants,  and  they 
are  much  grown  in  some  gardens 
for  cutting  from  at  the  end  of 
summer  and  in  autumn.  They 
are  best  increased  by  parting  the 
roots  about  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber or  later,  according  to  the 
season,  soon  after  the  flowering 
season  is  over,  and  planting  out 
in  good  soil.  These  perennial 
varieties  are  generally  of  free 
grov/th,  tlirowing  up  many 
stems  and  pi’oducing  large 
quantities  of  flowers.  Some  are 
double  and  some  single.  Some 
of  the  best  are  Helianthus  atro- 
rubens,  angustifolius,  decape- 
talus,  doronicoides,  giganteus, 
multiflorus  fl.-pl.  (here  figured), 
and  the  typical  single  form 
(these  are  both  excellent),  orgy- 
alis,  and  rigidus  ; the  last,  per- 
haps, better  known  as  Harpa- 
lium  rigidum,  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  all  late  summer  and 
autumn  flowering  plants,  being 
admirably  adapted  for  the  sup- 
ply of  large  quantities  of  cut 
flow’ers.  C. 


next,  whethercutoruot.  In  many  placesLilies  are 
rather  disappointing,  and  L.  candidmn  forms  no 
exception.  The  why  or  the  wherefore  of  tins  is 
not  easy  to  explain.  Of  course,  in  cutting  spikes 
it  is  well  not  to  cut  the  stems  off  very  low  down. 
— E.  H. 

— - In  answer  to  this  question  I can  only  say  that  some 
spikes  of  my  white  Lilies  are  cut  every  year  whilst  they  are 
blooming,  and  the  remainder  as  soon  as  the  bloom  is  over. 
Nevertheless,  the  number  of  bulbs  increases  rapidly  each 
year,  so  that  from  three  flowering  bulbs,  which  were  all 
that  I possessed  fifteen  }'ears  ago,  I now  have  about  1‘20. 
—A.  G.  Butler. 


INTERMEDIATE  STOCKS. 

Few  plants  are  more  acceptable  than  these 
Stocks  in  early  spring,  but  it  is  not  often  that 
one  meets  with  a good  batch  of  plants,  except 
where  they  are  grown  for  commercial  purposes. 
Even  for  market  work  the  supply  is  often  some- 
what limited.  To  succeed  well  with  these  use- 
ful plants  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the 
seed  should  be  sown  at  the  proper  time  ; for  if 
sown  a little  too  early  the  young  plants  get 
spindly  through  the  weather  being  too  warm  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  seed  is  not  early 
enough,  the  plants  will  not  get  sufficiently 
established  to  stand  through  the  winter  well. 
Consequently,  when  the  weather  becomes  more 


Watering. — It  is  importantthat  great  caution 
should  be  exercised  in  using  the  watering-pot. 
When  the  plants  are  first  potted,  they  may  have 
one  good  watering,  after  which  they  will  require 
only  a slight  sprinkling  over  the  surface  for  some 
time,  but  this  should  not  be  repeated  too  fre- 
quently, and  sufficient  water  should  be  given  at 
a time  to  pass  through  the  pots.  The  roots  being 
very  slender,  they  are  easily  damaged  by  either 
extreme,  and  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the 
most  destructive,  excessive  moisture  or  drought, 
but  I believe  mischief  is  often  ascribed  to  the 
former  when  the  latter  has  already  been  the 
cause  of  damage.  The  roots,  having  suffered 
from  drought,  refuse  to  take  up  moisture  when 
water  is  given ; consequently,  damage  is  detected 
while  the  soil  is  wet,  and  of  course  the  evil  is  put 
down  to  over-watering,  while  the  opposite  is 
really  the  case.  The  plants  should  be  ready  for 
potting  into  4i-inch  pots  about  the  middle  or 
towards  the  end  of  January.  The  same  compost 
may  be  used  as  previously  recommended,  but  a 
little  more  manure  may  be  added,  and  as  the 
pots  get  filled  with  roots,  liquid-manure  may  be 
used  freely.  Intermediate  Stocks  are  nearly 
hardy,  but  it  is  best  to  protect  them  from  severe 
frosts,  although  no  artificial  heat  should  be 
given.  Anything  in  the  way  of  a close  warm 
atmosphere  is  sure  to  draw  the  plants  up  weakly, 
and  is  also  liable  to  produce 
mildew,  which  is  sometimes 
very  troublesome.  Intermediate 
Stocks  when  started  well  with 
ordinary  care  give  little  trouble, 
but  once  let  them  get  into  a 
bad  condition  and  they  will 
never  recover  sufficiently  to 
make  really  good  plants. 

A. 


Prairie  Sunflower 
(Harpalium  rigidum)  na- 
turalised.— Beautiful  though 
it  be,  most  growers  of  this  plant 
know  full  well  that  when  mixed 
with  other  subjects  on  a border 
it  has  a tendency  to  spread  rapidly,  and  fre- 
quently to  the  detriment  of  other  subjects. 
Inis  1 experienced  when  in  charge  of  a large 
flower-garden  some  years  ago,  and  to  keep  it 
within  bounds  constant  attention  was  necessary. 
In  spring,  when  the  borders  were  dug,  we  usu- 
ally picked  out  all  superfluous  roots  and  planted 
them  in  semi-wild  places,  by  the  sides  of  wood- 
land walks,  on  grassy  plots,  and  in  shrubbery 
orders.  With  no  attention  whatever  these 
have  now  become  thoroughly  established,  and 
produce  their  beautiful  yellow  blooms  in 
profusion.— 0. 

Sipho  notflower- 

1 ® plant  is  very  often  disappointing  as 

regards  flowering,  and  we  do  not  often  see  it 
blooming  m anything  like  a satisfactory 
manner.  In  some  cases  it  cannot  be  got  to 
grow  as  one  would  wish.  Its  unsatisfactory 
mainly  caused  by  the 
want  of  warmth.  As  a rule,  I think,  our  sum- 
mers are  not  hot  enough  to  ripen  the  wood  ; and 
m consequeMe,  it  cannot  flower  satisfactorily. 
Your  only  chance  of  getting  it  to  do  so  is  to 

expose  that  which  is  left  to  the  action  of  the 
sun  and  air  to  harden  it. — J.  C.  C. 

t Lilium  candidum.— I have  never 

flitting  the  spikes  of  Lilies  affects 
e flowering  ; but  it  frequently  happens  after 
a good  season  that  the  flower-spikes  are  thin  the 


Plants  in  Our  Readers'  Garden.s  : Double  Sunflower  (Helianthur  niultiflorus  fl -pi.). 
Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Fisk, 
Kimberley-road,  Ilarrow  on-the-Hill. 


favourable  they  are  weakly,  and  take  some  time 
to  start  away  freely.  I like  to 

Sow  the  seed  early  in  the  month  of  August. 
A cool,  shady  position  should  be  selected,  and  a 
hand-glass  or  frame  placed  under  the  shade  of  a 
wall  with  a northern  aspect  is  best.  The  seed 
may  be  either  sown  in  pans  or  the  frame  may 
be  prepared  and  the  seed  sown  on  the  surface. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  thinly,  so  that  the 
young  plants  may  get  established  before  they 
have  to  be  disturbed.  If  the  seedlings  are  not 
crowded  they  may  remain  in  the  bed  or  pans 
until  they  are  largeenough  for  potting  into  3-inch 
pots  ; this  will  be  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. In  taking  up  the  seedlings,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  damage  the  roots.  Tlie  plants 
should  be  potted  rather  firmly,  using  good, 
loamy  compost,  which  should  be  enriched  with 
some  well-rotted  manure,  and  the  addition  of 
some  old  lime  rubbish  will  be  verji  beneficial. 
After  the  plants  are  potted  they  should  be 
plunged  in  a cold  pit.  It  is  better  to  keep  them 
as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible.  They  should  be 
kept  close  and  well  shaded  for  a few  days,  but 
as  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  take  root  in  the 
new  soil  a little  air  should  be  given,  and  shading 
may  be  gradually  dispensed  with.  After  the 
plants  are  well  established  plenty  of  air  must 
be  given,  or  the  lights  may  be  taken  off  alto- 
gether on  all  favourable  occasions,  liut  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  plants  are  not  exposed 
to  heavy  rains. 


Everlasting  Peas.  — 

How  very  useful  and  showy 
these  are,  and  such  persistent 
growers  that  they  will  live  and 
thrive  in  positions  where  few 
other  plants  would  exist,  for 
now  and  then  they  may  be  seen 
in  courtyards  sending  up  their 
shoots  between  the  joints  of 
bricks  or  running  up  and  sup- 
porting themselves  by  grasping 
with  their  tendrils  the  branches 
in  hedgerows  of  cottage  gardens 
or  shrubs  in  borders  which  they 
almost  overwhelm,  but  clothe 
with  fresh  beauty.  This  habit 
and  facility  for  taking  care  of 
themselves  render  these  Ever- 
lasting Peas  of  great  value  for 
shrubberies,  the  wild  garden, 
or  the  backs  of  borders  in  front 
of  Evergreens,  in  either  of 
which  positions  they  are  very 
effective  and  afford  no  end  of 
flowers  forcutting.  Thewhiteis 
one  of  the  best  things  that  can  be 
grown  for  wreath-making,  as  the  flowers  look 
very  cliaste  and  stand  well.  Plants  of  either 
may  be  raised  by  sowing  the  seed  as  soon  as  it 
is  ripe.  The  best  way  to  prevent  mice  destroy- 
ing the  seeds  is  to  sow  under  handlights  and 
plant  out  the  seedlings  in  spring,  or  Everlasting 
Peas  may  be  increased  by  dividing  the  crowns. 
— D. 

1477.— Striking  cuttings  of  Everlasting 
Peas.— In  a general  way  these  are  not  rooted  from 
cuttings.  Seeds  are  better,  and  old  roots  may  be  divided 
in  spring.— E.  H. 

I have  been  trying  to  strike  these  from 

cuttings  this  summer,  but  the  cuttings  have 
died  away  without  forming  roots.  I do  not  say 
that  this  plant  cannot  be  increased  in  this  way, 
but  I never  heard  of  its  being  done.  That  is 
why  I wished  to  try  it.  I may,  however,  say 
that  pieces  of  the  root  grow  freely,  and  soon 
make  good  plants.  February  is  a good  month 
to  propagate  from  root  cuttings.  They  will  do 
in  the  open  ground  if  the  soil  is  made  fine,  and 
some  sand  mixed  with  it. — J.  C.  C. 

Lychnis  chalcedonica.— The  rich  scar- 
let colour  of  this  good  old  plant  is  well-known 
and  appreciated,  but  a few  plants  here  are  more 
highly  coloured  than  usual.  All  the  plants,  how- 
ever, are  not  equally  good,  and  what  I wish  to 
observe  is  that  there  may  be  something  in  soil 
to  account  for  the  better  colour  ; for  the  plants 
on  the  rich  plot  of  an  old  Asparagus  bed,  where, 
of  course,  manure  and  salt  were  freely  used,  are 
simply  superb. — L. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 

LILIES  FOR  GREENHOUSES. 
Amateurs  are  almost  invariably  fond  of  Lilies, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their 
blooms,  but  also  because  they  come  into  flower 
at  a time  when  flowering  plants  for  the  con- 
servatory are  somewhat  limited  in  variety,  and 
a few  pots  of  stately  Lilies  are  then  very 
acceptable,  being  so  distinct  from  any  other 
plants  in  cultivation.  There  are  many  Lilies 
that  are  very  beautiful  in  the  hands  of  experts 
in  their  culture,  but  the  following  are  easily 
grown,  and  provided  that  good  strong  bulbs  are 
procured  to  start  with  can  hardly  fail  to  give 
satisfaction.  The  best  time  to  procure  the  bulbs 
is  either  late  in  the  autumn  or  very  early  in  the 
winter,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Lily  bulbs 
suffer  from  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  as  much 
as  any  kind  of  bulbs  that  I know  of  ; and  when 
they  are  ripened  off  naturally,  and  shaken  out 
of  the  soil,  the  sooner  they  are  re-potted  the 
better.  But  if  this  cannot  be  done  put  them  in 
dry  sand,  or  some  kind  of  material,  such  as 
Cocoa-nut-fibre,  that  will  keep  the  bulbs  from 
shrivelling  until  they  can  be  potted. 

Soil  and  potting  is  a very  important  thing 
to  ensure  success,  and  I find  nothing  is  better 
than  turf  cut  about  4 inches  thick,  and  stacked 
up  for  about  six  months  previously,  when  if 
chopped  up  with  a spade  and  a little  peat,  leaf- 
mould,  and  coarse  sand  added,  it  will  grow  Lilies 
to  perfection.  The  first  thing  to  decide  on  is 
for  what  purpose  the  plants  are  required,  so  as 
to  regulate  the  size  of  pot  accordingly.  One 
large  bulb  does  well  in  a C-inch  pot ; two  in  one 
that  is  8 inches  across  ; and  five  bulbs  will  make 
a splendid  mass  of  spikes  in  a T2-inch  pot. 
But  whether  large  or  small  pots  are  employed 
good  drainage  is  very  important,  and  one  or  two 
large  crocks  should  be  placed  over  the  bottom 
hole  of  the  pot,  and  on  this  a good  layer  of 
smaller  ones  ; then  put  in  a little  rough  soil, 
and  on  this  some  fine  soil,  so  as  to  fill  the  pots 
about  half  full,  and  on  this  set  the  bulbs,  put- 
ting a good  handful  of  coarse  silver  sand  over 
and  under  each  bulb,  and  then  just  cover  them 
with  soil,  leaving  about  one  quarter  of  the  depth 
of  the  pot  free  for  top-dressing,  as  soon  as  the 
stems  begin  to  throw  out  a circle  of  large,  fleshy 
roots.  This  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  for 
if  the  top-dressing  is  not  applied  the  embryo 
roots  dry  up  ; but  if  they  find  rich  food  ready 
for  their  use  they  soon  fill  it,  and  this  greatly 
aids  the  blooms  to  swell  and  expand,  and  keeps 
the  foliage  healthy  on  the  stems.  After  they 
are  potted  any  cool  place  will  do  to  store  the 
pots  in,  so  long  as  the  frost  does  not  penetrate 
the  soil,  but  when  they  push  up  their  stems  in 
spring,  a cold  frame  or  the  front  shelf  of  a cold 
house  are  the  best  places  for  them ; and  when 
May  is  half  gone  they  may  be  set  out-of-doors, 
provided  the  blooms  are  not  required  before 
August,  when  careful  watering  and  keeping  free 
from  insect  pests  by  syringing  with  weak 
Tobacco-water  will  carry  them  safely  on  until 
they  are  placed  under  glass  to  expand  their 
blooms.  First  I must  place  Lilium  auratum, 
then  Lilium  lancifolium  album  and  rubrum, 
and  then  the  beautiful  clear  white  Lilium  longi- 
florum,  and  if  anyone  succeeds  well  with  these 
the  first  year  he  may  safely  extend  the  list,  as 
there  is  no  lack  of  variety  in  this  lovely  family 
of  plants  that  are  not  nearly  so  much  grown  as 
their  undoubted  merits  would  lead  one  to  expect 
them  to  be.  J.  G.  H. 


1503.— Heating  a greenhouse  in  an 
exposed  position.— No;  two  rows  of  4-inch 
pipe  will  not  be  enough  to  keep  the  frost  out  in 
such  a position.  You  ought  to  have  four  pipes 
if  the  house  is  much  exposed.  The  form  of  boiler 
you  mention  will  do  very  well  if  you  have  it 
properly  set  in  the  wall.  The  flue-vent  may  go 
up  by  the  gable  end  of  a house,  but  the  top  of  it 
ought  to  be  at  least  4 feet  above  the  greenhouse, 
unless  it  is  a very  high  structure.  If  the  top  of 
the  flue  is  10  feet  from  the  top  of  the  boiler  it 
will  do  very  well.  With  ordinary  care  there  is 
no  more  danger  of  fire  from  such  a boiler  than 
there  is  with  any  other. — J.  C.  C. 

Acalypha.— This  plant 
will  not  do  well  m a cool  ifreenhouse  in  winter  ; but  I have 
kept  it  in  a temperature  of  50  degs.  to  55  degs.  It  is  really 
a stove  plant.  It  is  not  difficult  to  cultivate  in  a warm 
house  that  is  not  much  shaded,  as  light  is  required  to  get 
the  colour  on  the  leaves.  There  is  more  than  one  species 
but  I suppose  “ Bird  ” refers  to  the  bright-foliaged  kind.— 
£.  H. 


BERRIED  SOLANUMS. 

Althougii  the  blossoms  of  the  pretty  plants, 
whicli  are  also  known  as  the  Christmas  Cherries, 
are  insignificant,  the  bright-red  berries  by  which 
they  are  followed  in  the  autuniii  render  them 
among  the  most  effective  and  favourite  subjects 
for  the  winter  decoration  of  the  conservatory, 
window  garden,  or  sitting-room  we  possess. 
Strangely  enough,  well-managed  examples  grown 
in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  sold,  generally 
command  comparatively  high  prices  in  the 
autumn — twice  or  thrice  as  much  as  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Primulas,  and  other  flowers  of  the 
season,  and  nearly  or  quite  as  much  as  Cape 
Heaths,  although  they  are  not  nearly  so  diffi- 
cult and  troublesome  to  grow,  at  least,  where 
the  air  is  pure,  for  in  and  near  large  towns  the 
blossoms  have  a sad  tendency  to  drop  off  instead 
of  forming  fruit.  Nearly  all  the  plants  exposed 
for  sale  in  the  markets  and  shops  are  grown 
from  cuttings,  for  though  seedlings  grow  more 
strongly  and  make  somewhat  better  plants, 
they  do  not  berry  well  until  the  second  or  third 
year,  whereas  plants  from  cuttings  do  so  the  first. 
The  cuttings  taken  from  old  cut-back  plants  that 
have  been  previously  placed  in  heat  are  got  in 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  year,  being  placed 
thickly  in  pots  of  sandy  soil,  and  stood  in  a 
propagating  or  other  warm  house.  When  rooted 
and  slightly  hardened  they  are  potted  off  singly 
into  3-inch  pots,  and  from  these  shifted  into  the 
5-inch  or  6-inch  sizes  when  fit.  Early  in  June 
it  is  usual  to  stand  the  plants  out  on  beds  of 
ashes  in  the  open  air,  where  they  are  kept  well 
supplied  with  water  and  liquid-manure  until 
the  middle  or  end  of  September,  when  they  are 
housed,  and  in  this  way  they  usually  grow  and 
set  very  well.  In  order  to  colour  the  berries 
well  they  are  frequently  placed  in  heat,  especi- 
ally if  late.  When  plenty  of  berries  have 
formed  the  points  of  the  shoots  should  be  pinched 
out,  in  order  to  render  the  former  larger  and 
finer.  B.  C.  R. 


LANTANAS. 

How  seldom  one  sees  these  pretty  and  most 
easily-managed  flowers,  and  yet  their  colours 
are  exceedingly  bright,  and  they  are  very 
seldom  attacked  by  insects.  This  is  probably 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  strong  and  by  no 
means  pleasing  odour  of  the  foliage,  in  which 
consists  the  only  disadvantage  they  possess. 
The  plants  only  need  to  be  potted  firmly  in 
good,  free,  loamy  soil  and  kept  moderately  sup- 
plied with  water  and  a little  liquid-manure  now 
and  then  to  succeed  admirably  under  glass, 
while  they  grow  and  bloom  with  the  utmost 
freedom  if  planted  out  in  a sunny  situation  and 
light,  free  soil  in  the  open  air  at  the  same  time 
as  the  usual  run  of  bedding  plants.  Cuttings  of 
the  young  side-shoots  from  old  plants  root  freely 
in  sandy  soil  in  the  spring,  and  seeds,  if  toler- 
ably fresh,  also  germinate  readily  and  soon  be- 
come fine  flowering  plants. 

Varieties. — As  very  few  new  ones  have  been 
sent  out  during  the  last  few  years,  owing  prob- 
ably to  the  general  neglect  of  the  plant,  most  of 
those  in  cultivation  10  or  12  years  ago  are  still 
the  best.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Don 
Calmet,  with  pink  flowers  changing  to  orange ; 
Rayon  de  Soleil,  deep-gold  passing  to  violet ; 
Rayon  d’Or,  pink  passing  to  orange  ; Mons.  R. 
Chauvifere,  yellow  and  red  changing  to  scarlet ; 
Eclat,  orange  and  crimson  ; Magenta  King, 
bright-purple  self ; Distinction,  bright  orange- 
scarlet  ; Mine  d’Gr  and  Globe  d’Or,  golden- 
yellow  ; and  La  Neige,  pure-white.  A remark- 
able peculiarity  is  that  nearly  all  open  of  one 
colour  and  gradually  pass  to  another  as  the 
flowers  gain  age.  B.  C.  R. 


1488.— Heating  a greenhouse.— If  the 

height  of  your  house  is  more  than  7 feet  one 
4-inch  pipe  round  it  would  not  be  enough  ; even 
at  that  height  it  would  be  a great  risk  to  run 
not  to  have  more  piping.  I advise  you  to  have 
a flow  and  return.  You  must,  hovzever,  under- 
stand that  it  is  the  superficial  area  of  space  that 
should  decide  the  quantity  of  piping  to  be  used. 
For  all  I know  you  may  have  high  front-lights  to 
your  house.  If  so,  that  would  increase  the  space 
to  be  heated.  I think  there  is  serious  objection 
to  firing  a boiler  inside  a house. — J.  C.  C. 

1377.— Plants  under  a greenhouse 
stage. — In  my  greenhouse,  under  the  staging, 
are  planted  Fuchsias,  &c.,  which,  trained  up  the 


back  wall  to  the  roof,  afford  partial  sliade  during 
summer,  the  soil  being  covered  by  Lycopodium. 
I also  have  Begonias  there  during  the  summer, 
and  avoid  drip  by  placing  saucers  tinder  plants 
where  it  would  be  likely  to  injure  them.  I find 
that  the  above,  with  a few  small  Ferns,  thrive 
and  look  well. — Boargreave. 


A WELL-MANAGED  GREENHOUSE. 

I have  more  than  once  seen  the  assertion  made 
that  the  best  culture  is  generally  to  be  found  in 
small  gardens.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  where  the  glass  area  is  very  limited 
gardeners  have  to  exercise  a considerable  amount 
of  care  and  ingenuity  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
Variety  is  as  much  thought  of  by  the  owners  of 
small  as  of  large  gardens,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  plants  differing  much  in  their  require- 
ment have  to  be  grown  together.  It  is  a credit 
to  any  plant  grower  who  can  produce  good 
examples  under  such  circumstances,  and  many 
of  the  fine  specimens  that  have  taken  honours  at 
the  London  exhibitions  were  grown  where  the 
glass  accommodation  was  so  limited  that  one 
might  reasonably  suppose  it  to  be  impossible  to 
cultivate  plants  to  such  perfection.  About 
twenty  years  ago  the  plants  of  a grower  who 
exhibited  regularly  were  noted  for  their  remark- 
ably fine  appearance.  This  man  had  such  a 
limited  space  wherein  to  grow  his  specimens 
that,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  good  condition, 
he  made  a point  of  putting  some  of  them  in  the 
open  air  for  an  hour  or  two  whenever  the  weather 
permitted  of  so  doing.  This  necessarily  caused 
a considerable  amount  of  labour,  but  it  was 
found  to  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  plants  in 
the  best  condition,  and  shows  what  must  be  done 
where  plant  culture  has  to  be  carried  on  under 
such  comparatively  adverse  circumstances.  Some 
time  ago  I saw  in  a villa  garden  an  example  of 
what  may  be  done  with  but  one  glass-house. 
This  is  a span-roofed  structure,  about  12  feet 
wide,  with  a rather  low  roof  glazed  with  toler- 
ably large  panes  of  glass,  and  is  divided  into 
two  compartments,  and  both  heated  in  the 
usual  manner.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  one 
side  of  one  compartment  was  occupied  with 
Cucumbers,  bearing  a heavy  crop  of  good  fruit. 
Under  them  was  a collection  of  Ferns  and  some 
shade-loving,  fine-leaved  things  in  the  best  of 
health.  On  the  opposite  side  was  a Stephanotis 
thinly  trained  on  the  roof  and  full  of  bloom,  the 
stage  underneath  it  being  taken  up  with  Dra- 
caenas, Ficuses,  Crotons,  and  similar  things  in 
small  pots.  Nice  healthy  Gardenias  in  8-inch 
pots  were  bearing  an  abundance  of  fine  blooms. 
The  other  compartment  contained  flowering 
plants  of  various  kinds,  all  well  grown,  and  a 
shelf  at  the  top  of  each  compartment  was  filled 
with  Strawberries,  some  ripening,  the  others 
coming  on.  The  total  length  of  the  two  houses 
is  not  more  than  30  feet,  and  I never  remember 
having  seen  so  much  variety  in  so  small  a space 
in  combination  with  really  good  culture.  Every- 
thing looked  thoroughly  healthy,  and  it  was 
pleasing  to  see  such  good  use  made  of  the  limited 
accommodation.  J. 


1484.— Repotting  an  old  Cactus.— The  stragglingr 
shoots  may  be  shortened  back  now  ; but  do  not  cut  in  too 
much,  as  it  is  getting  late  for  such  work.  Repot  as 
soon  as  the  plant  has  recovered  from  the  check  of  pruning. 
The  soil  should  be  made  porous  with  broken  bricks  and 
old  plaster. — E.  H. 

If  you  have  plenty  of  roam  to  spare,  it  is  a pity  to 

reduce  the  size  of  a large  plant ; but  if  too  large  for  its 
pot  by  all  means  give  it  a larger  one.  Probably  a little 
fresh  soil  may  be  beneficial ; a little  peat  and  leaf-mould, 
with  plenty  of  sharp  sand  and  old  mortar,  will  suit  it  well. 

I have  not  found  Cacti  subject  to  green-fly.— A.  O. 
Butler. 

A Weed-killer. — We  have  made  a trial 
of  the  “Perfect  Weed-killer,”  sent  out  by  the 
Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Chemical  Co., 
Glasgow,  by  the  side  of  others,  and  find  after 
carefully  testing  its  merits  that  it  is  effective 
and  far  superior  to  many  others.  If  used  in 
the  proportion  recommended  and  put  on  in  dry 
weather,  giving  sufficient  of  the  liquid  to  go 
thoroughly  to  the  roots  of  the  weeds,  one 
dressing  will  be  found  sufficient  to  keep  gravel  ■ 
walks  and  drives  free  from  vegetation  the  whole 
season  through,  and  it  does  not  discolour  the 
gravel,  like  acids  or  salt.  We  have  also  used 
their  distributor  with  perfect  success,  and  find 
it  a great  saving  of  labour.  It  spreads  the  liquid 
evenly  over  the  surface,  and  prevents  all  splash- 
ing and  danger  to  Grass-edgings,  plants,  &c. 
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A NEGLECTED  CLIMBING  PLANT. 

Nepaul  Trumpet-flower  (Beaumontia 
grandiflora), 

This  plant  was  introduced  to  our  gardens  from 
Sylhet  nearly  50  years  ago,  and  for  some  years 
was  very  popular  with  plant  growers  ; but  it 
ultimately  became  neglected  for  plants  of  more 
recent  introduction  until  it  was  nearly  lost  to 
cultivation.  It  is  a member  of  the  Dog-bane 
family  (Apocynacere),  an  order  which  abounds 
in  showy-dowered  twiners,  of  which  the  most 
notable  are  Allamanda,  Dipladenia,  &c.  This 


Flowers  of  Nepaul  Trumpet-flower  (Beaumontia 
grandiflora). 


Beaumontia  is  a bold-growing  plant,  with  large 
opposite,  oblong,  ovate  leaves,  which  are  about 
8 inches  long  and  upwards  of  .3  inches  broad, 
deep  shining  green  on  the  upper  side,  paler 
beneath.  The  flowers  (see  illustration)  are  bell- 
shaped, some  4 inches  or  5 inches  long,  thick  in 
, texture,  and  pure-white,  and  borne  in  terminal 

t and  axillary  corymbs.  It  is  really  surprising 

that  such  a magnificent  plant  should  have  been 
so  nearly  lost  to  gardens,  and  I was  agreeably 
surprised  to  receive  in  the  spring  of  last 
year  a fine  bunch  of  flowers  of  this  plant 
from  Lady  Cowper’s  garden  at  Panshanger, 
where  it  is  said  to  grow  freely  and  flower 
profusely.  It  is  a plant  easily  cultivated,  and 
as  it  is  a native  of  Northern  India  will  be 
found  to  thrive  best  in  an  intermediate  house ; 
but  although  it  does  not  require  a great  amount 
of  artificial  heat,  it  delights  in  abundance  of 
j sunshine  and  light.  It  does  not  thrive  satisfac- 
J torily  as  a pot-plant,  but  should  be  planted  out 
I in  a well-drained  border,  in  a soil  composed  of 
I loam,  peat,  and  sand  in  the  proportion  of  two 
i]  parts  of  the  former  to  one  each  of  the  latter. 

I It  flowers  upon  the  previous  year’s  growths, 
i and  therefore  when  the  blooms  have  fallen  the 
( whole  plant  should  be  cut  hard  in  in  order  to 
i induce  a greater  quantity  of  lateral  shoots  for 
) the  next  season’s  bloom.  Being  a twining  plant, 

! it  should  be  trained  upon  pillars,  rafters,  or 
> wires  near  the  glass.  In  the  latter  position, 
j however,  the  leaves  must  be  kept  thin,  as  other- 
"i  wise  the  size  of  the  leaves  is  apt  to  produce  a 
somewhat  too  heavy  a shade  for  the  plants 
growing  beneath  it.  G. 

1422.— Nicotiana  afianis.— If  you  leave 
' your  plants  in  the  ground,  and  let  them  die 
' down  in  the  same  way  as  any  other  hardy 
annual,  you  will  always  have  plenty  of  strong 
seedlings  coming  into  bloom  about  this  time  in 
' the  succeeding  year.  It  is  a mistake  which  is 
often  made  to  suppose  that  because  plants  are 
j grown  in  conservatories  they  are  necessarily  too 
delicate  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  the  open. 
Some  of  the  finest  plants  of  the  scented  Tobacco 
which  I ever  saw  were  self-sown  seedlings,  and 
I have  plenty  of  strong  plants  in  my  garden 

this  season  from  seed  dropped  last  year. A.  G. 

' Butler. 

i 


THB  KITCHEN  QABDEN. 

TOMATO  CULTURE  UNDER  GLASS. 

In  replying  to  a question  in  Gardening  recently, 
A correspondent  advised  the  cultivation  of 
Tomatoes  in  pots  in  preference  to  planting  them 
out  in  a bed  of  soil.  In  certain  cases  the  advice 
is  right  enough,  as  the  plants  certainly  fruit 
earlier  when  their  roots  are  restricted  for  space. 
Pot  culture  is  also  suitable  for  those  who  have 
only  unheated  houses,  and  have  to  start  with 
small  plants  ; but  the  most  fruit  is  obtained 
from  plants  that  are  put  out  early,  and  have  a fair 
amount  of  root-room.  The  question,  therefore, 
as  to  which  is  the  better  plan — growing  them 
in  pots  or  planting  them  out  in  a bed  of  soil — 
depends  upon  tlie  convenience  the  grower  has 
to  manage  them.  There  are  plenty  of  people 
who  have  no  room  to  spare  in  their  greenhouse 
until  the  summer  bedders  are  placed  in  the  open 
air  ; it  is  generally  the  beginning  of  May  before 
the  space  is  available.  In  all  such  cases  pot 
culture  is  the  best,  as  it  will  produce  earlier 
results,  and  if  the  plants  are  well  fed,  either 
with  rich  surface-dressings  or  liquid  stimulants 
as  soon  as  they  come  into  bearing,  very  satisfac- 
tory crops  may  be  secured.  The  pots  should 
not  be  less  than  12  inches  in  diameter  ; a size 
larger  would  be  better  still.  If  pots  are  not 
available,  boxes  may  be  utilised  for  the  purpose. 
With  regard  to 

Raising  the  plants,  if  there  is  no  heated 
structure  in  which  to  raise  them,  the  sowing  of 
the  seed  should  be  deferred  until  the  end  of 
March.  A few  seeds  sown  singly  in  4-inch  pots 
will  produce  as  many  plants  as  are  wanted.  If 
the  watering  is  carefully  done  the  seedlings  will 
soon  appear,  and  as  there  will  be  no  necessity  to 
disturb  their  roots  they  will  grow’  away  steadily, 
and  be  sturdy  little  plants  by  the  time  the  space 
is  ready  to  receive  the  larger  pots.  When  con- 
\ enient  it  is  always  desirable  to  begin  with 
larger  plants  than  can  be  raised  with  the  tem- 
perature of  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  The  gain 
in  time  is  at  the  right  end  of  the  season  to  reap 
the  full  benefit  of  any  outlay  in  this  direction. 
With  regard  to  giving  the  plants  more  root-room 
than  pots  or  boxes  aflbrd,  it  ought  not  to  require 
a strong  argument  to  convince  anyone  that  the 
more  space  the  roots  have  the  stronger  the 
growth  and  the  larger  the  fruit,  to  say  nothing 
about  the  increased  numbers  of  it.  Plants  put 
out  in  a bed  of  soil  are  much  more  fruitful 
towards  the  close  and  end  of  the  season  than 
those  which  are  restricted  at  the  root ; but  in 
this,  as  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  garden, 
some  judgment  is  necessary.  The  soil  must  not 
be  too  deep  or  too  rich,  and  the  plants  should 
have  one  truss  of  fruit  set  before  they  are  turned 
out  of  their  pots.  The  fact  of  their  having  fruit 
upon  them  already  swelling  will  act  as  a check 
upon  their  vigour.  A bed  of  soil  made  up  on  a 
bench  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all  methods  for 
amateurs  to  adopt,  as  it  affords  all  the  root- 
space  necessary  (if  it  is  1 foot  deep  and  2 feet 
wide)  for  the  production  of  a good  supply  of 
fruit  all  the  season,  wdth  a great  reduction  in 
the  labour  of  watering  as  compared  to  pot- 
culture.  J.  c.  C. 


Vagaries  of  the  Tomato.— How  new 

varieties  of  Tomatoes  are  raised  is  a subject 
that  has  perplexed  not  a few.  But  to  those 
who  have  raised  and  fruited  a good  number  of 
plants  and  watched  the  characters  they  develop 
it  is  no  longer  a mysterious  subject.  One  could 
hardly  pass  a season  amongst  them  without 
being  struck  with  the  behaviour  of  some  of  the 
plants.  This  has  been  my  experience,  and  a 
more  extended  practice  this  season  further 
strengthens  my  previous  views.  Sometimes  a 
Tomato-plant  will  develop  characters  in  the 
direction  one  would  least  expect.  At  the 
present  time  I have  a plant  bearing  large  yellow 
corrugated  Tomatoes,  the  seed  of  which  was  last 
season  saved  from  Hathaway’s  Excelsior.  This 
instance  is  sufficient  to  explain  how  new  varie- 
ties are  raised.  I am  perfectly  satisfied  that 
there  was  no  mistake  in  the  matter,  as  I selected 
the  fruit  and  cleaned  the  seed  myself,  all  the 
other  details  having  been  done  by  my  own 
hands.  In  this  case  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
a wide  departure  both  in  the  colour  and  form 
of  the  fruit.  There  is  a good  deal  that  is  per- 
plexing in  the  growth  of  Tomatoes ; for  in- 
stance, why  will  not  the  smooth-fruited  sorts 
set  their  fruit  during  the  winter  and  early 


spring  as  freely  as  the  ribbed  kinds  ? Another 
point  that  puzzles  one  is,  why  do  all  the  flowets 
on  the  first  bunch  and  only  one  or  two  on  the 
second  set,  while  on  the  succeeding  one  all  will 
develop  good  fruit?  Again,  why  should  the 
first  developed  fruits  be  the  most  ill-formed  of 
any  on  the  plant  ? In  the  case  of  the  corrugated 
kinds  the  fruits  are  sometimes  positively  ugly. 
In  other  cases  the  foliage  differs  considerably 
upon  plants  obtained  from  seed  taken  from  an 
individual  fruit.  I have  plants  of  Laxton’s 
Open-air  that  have  foliage  both  broad  and  flat 
without  a wrinkled  leaf.  In  other  instances  we 
may  often  find  deeply  corrugated  fruit  on  plants 
of  the  Perfection  type,  and  perfectly  smooth 
fruit  on  the  ribbed  sorts.  So  marked  is  this, 
that  the  most  skilful  grower  would  not  be  able 
to  tell  to  what  sort  they  belonged.  The  last 
case  I shall  mention  is  that  out  of  about  200 
plants  which  I grew  last  season  I had  a single 
plant  of  Dedham  Favourite.  How  it  came  into 
my  possession  I do  not  know,  as  it  was  not  raised 
from  seed  of  my  own  saving.  This  plant  is  the 
produce  of  a packet  of  seed  of  King  Humbert,  a 
totally  distinct  kind  from  Dedham  Favourite. 
From  the  cases  I have  mentioned  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Tomato  has  the  capacity  of  developing 
several  characters  from  individual  fruit. — J. 


AUTUMN-SOWN  ONIONS. 

In  order  to  make  the  most  of  autumn-sown 
crops,  two  or  three  distinct  sowings  should  be 
made,  as  very  much  depends  on  the  season  ; the 
earliest-sown  crop  that  I make,  about  the  middle 
of  August,  comes  in  very  useful  for  drawing 
green  in  spring  and  through  the  summer 
months,  while  those  sown  the  end  of  August  or 
first  week  in  September  come  in  best  for  trans- 
planting for  late  summer  and  autumn  use  ; for, 
although  many  Onion  growers  say  that  the  crop 
should  be  sown  where  it  is  best  to  remain,  I find 
that  I generally  get  the  finest  bulbs  from  trans- 
planted crops.  I am  now  using  such  bulbs,  and 
they  are  quite  equal  to  the  imported  ones, 
both  in  size  and  mildness  of  flavour.  I find 
that  for  these  transplanted  bulbs  the  soil 
can  hardly  be  too  rich,  but  where  sown  to 
stand  the  winter  we  do  not  manure  so  heavily. 
I sow  1 foot  apart  and  transplant  at  the  same 
distance,  and  the  richer  the  soil  the  milder  the 
flavour  of  the  Onions.  It  is  when  checked  and 
starved  that  they  become  so  hot  and  stringy. 
With  regard  to  varieties,  I use  Giant  Rocca, 
White  Spanish,  and  the  Globe  and  flat  Tripoli 
Onions  (see  illustration).  Make  the  soil  firm  by 
treading  or  rolling,  and  sow  moderately  thick 
to  allow  for  casualties  during  the  winter  and  for 
drawing  green  in  spring.  The  remnant  will 
make  an  early  summer  crop  while  the  trans- 
planted ones  are  growing  to  a large  size. 


Flat  Italian  Tripoli  Onion. 


These  autumn-sown  Onions  are  a very  im- 
portant crop,  for  in  places  where  the  Onion-fly 
almost  annihilates  spring-sown  crops  autumn- 
sown  ones  generally  escape,  and  with  care  may 
be  utilised  for  the  supply  of  more  than  half  the 
year.  G. 


1483.— Treatment  of  Cucumber-plants.— The 

insect  was  probably  a wire-worm.  Sink  Carrots  in  the  bed 
near  the  surface  and  examine  them  daily.  Carefully 
examine  all  soil  used  for  top-dressing. — E.  H. 

1494.— Vegetable  Marrows  rotting  away.— 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  when  Marrows  go  off  in  this  way, 
the  cause  is  too  much  rich  manure.  Marrows  to  bear 
well  should  not  be  planted  on  a manure  heap.  A barrow- 
full  of  old  rotten  turf  would  be  better.— E.  H. 
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EARTHING-UP  CELERY. 

How  often  do  we  see  Celery  earthed  up,  or 
rather  soil  put  to  it,  long  before  it  has  com- 
pleted its  growth  ? This  is  the  greatest  mistake 
possible,  as,  should  the  weather  prove  dry  and 
artificial  waterings  have  to  be  resorted  to,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  give  them  without  wash- 
ing the  earth  into  the  crowns,  although  long, 
steady  rains  may  wet  the  roots  without  doing 
harm.  Rain,  however,  cannot  be  depended  on 
to  come  when  wanted,  and  the  safer  and  better 
way  is  to  leave  the  rows  of  plants  as  they  are, 
and  keep  on  watering  and  giving  liquid-manure 
frequently  till  <piite  the  end  of  September,  as 
from  now  till  then  growth  in  Celery  is  generally 
most  rapid.  Those  who  happen  to  have  Celery 
early  and  want  to  blanch  it  will  find  that  they 
can  do  so  by  binding  it  round  with  thick  brown 
paper,  or,  if  near  the  sea-shore,  by  using  sea- 
weed. The  sea-weed  will  not  only  exclude 
light  and  make  the  Celery  white,  but  it  will 
keep  away  slugs  and  worms,  which  often  do  a deal 
of  harm  to  the  stems,  as  not  only  do  they  dis- 
figure the  outside,  but  they  get  into  the  inner 
leav^es  and  heart  and  furrow  them  in  like 
manner.  A good  substitute  for  sea- weed  may 
be  had  by  making  haybands  of  any  soft  inferior 
hay  or  dry  Grass,  and  wetting  them  in  salt 
water,  which  will  in  no  way  hurt  the  Celery, 
but  will  keep  away  the  insects  referred  to.  Our 
practice  with  regard  to  the  plants,  and  it  is  one 
I can  strongly  recommend,  is  to  go  over  the 
whole  about  this  time,  and  run  a piece  of  mat- 
ting or  raffia  round  each.  This  draws  the 
leaves  up  together  and  greatly  facilitates  the 
work  of  earthing  later  on.  Without  the  ties  the 
outer  leaves  grow  in  anything  but  an  upright 
direction,  and  it  is  a difficult  matter  to  earth  it. 
Later  on  the  stalks  become  stiff  and  brittle,  and 
often  break  at  the  base  when  drawn  close  by  the 
hand.  Tying  prevents  all  this,  and  yet  admits 
of  full  and  free  watering  as  long  as  growth  con- 
tinues, and  not  till  that  is  finished  is  it  neces- 
sary to  commence  blanching  operations.  D. 


1474  —Best  Cucumber  for  winter.— The  best 
winter  Cucumber  is  the  Telegraph.  A good  companion 
for  it  is  Blue  Gown.— E.  II. 

I47fi.— Digging  up  Potatoes  and  other  roots 
for  storing. — Dig  up  Potatoesh'hen  ripe — i.e.,  as  soon 
as  the  skins  are  set.  Take  up  Carrots  in  October.  Par- 
snips keep  best  in  the  ground,  but  the  crop  should  be 
lifted  before  growth  begins  in  February.  A few  might  be 
taken  up  in  October  or  November  and  packed  in  sand  for 
use  in  winter.  Beet  should  be  taken  up  before  severe 
frost  comes. — E.  II. 


1427.— Watering  Ohrysanthemums. 

— I would  not  recommend  salt  to  be  used  for 
this  purpose  as  it  injures  the  fibrous  roots  on 
the  top  of  the  soil.  The  only  thing  most  good 
growers  use  at  this  stage  is  plenty  of  good 
liquid-manure,  made  from  soot  or  otherwise, 
given  every  second  day.  A very  good  thing  is 
mulching  with  wood-ashes,  as  it  sweetens  the 
soil.  I would  not  recommend  salt,  except  it  was 
given  by  an  experienced  person.  Pure  water  is 
the  best  to  give  when  the  plants  are  in  full 
flower. — M.  Drears,  KnocHiii. 

1473.— Creepers,  Roses,  &c.,  on  walls.— Have 
the  walls  wired.  There  is  no  better  or  cheaper  way.  Run 
the  wires  diagonally  from  top  to  bottom. — E.  H. 

Maiden’s  Wreath  (Francoa  ramosa).— 
Although  somewhat  tender,  this  beautiful  plant 
may  advantageously  be  given  a place  in  the 
flower  garden  in  a sheltered  position.  Not  long 
since  I saw  an  instance  which  corroborated  this 
fact.  A cottager  had  grown  a fine  specimen  of 
it  in  his  window,  and  having  no  large  pot  in  the 
spring  for  repotting  it,  he  planted  it  out  against 
the  wall  of  his  house.  The  result  was  that  the 
plant  grew  more  vigorously  than  ever,  and  is 
now  throwing  up  numerous  long  stems  covered 
with  pinkish-white  flowers. — C. 

Viper’s  Bugloss  (Echium  vulgare).— This 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  effective  hardy 
flowers,  and  is  as  well  worth  a place  in  gardens  as 
many  cultivated  plants.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
beautiful  blue,  crowded  on  stiff  stems,  and  when 
the  plants  have  room  they  branch  and  form  com- 
pact specimens  a foot  or  more  across.  I lately 
noticed  some  large  patches  of  this  Bugloss  in  a 
meadow  which  had  been  once  mowed,  and  the 
second  crop  being  thin,  the  intense  colour  of  the 
flowers  was  very  noteworthy.  It  struck  me  that 
this  plant  might  be  made  good  use  of  in  the 
wild  garden,  and  really  good  blue  flowers  are 
scarce. — B. 


FRUIT, 

STRAWBERRY  NOTES. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  Strawberries.  Earlier 
in  the  season  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  better, 
particularly  if  only  ordinary  runners  are  obtain- 
able, but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  so  much 
work  of  other  kinds  to  be  done  in  April,  May, 
and  June,  while,  perhaps,  the  ground  was  not 
ready,  or  even  vacant,  and  so  the  work  gets  put 
off  until  a more  convenient  season.  Well,  there 
is  no  time  like  the  present,  and  not  a day  to  be 
lost.  The  autumn — October,  or  even  later — 
was  regarded  by  the  old  school  of  gardeners  as 
the  proper  time  to  make  new  plantations  of  this 
delicious,  wholesome,  and  ever-welcome  fruit  ; 
but  if  not  got  to  work  until  then  not  only  do 
the  plants  fail  to  produce  anything  in  the  way 
of  a crop  the  following  summer,  but,  from  being 
but  imperfectly  established,  they  are  liable  to 
be  lifted  out  of  the  ground  during  the  winter, 
and  unless  well  looked  after  and  replaced  many 
will  be  lost  altogether.  But  if  planted  not  later 
than  July  or  August  even  strong  runners,  if 
carefully  planted  and  attended  to,  will  produce 
a few  large  and  fine  fruit  the  following  season, 
while  by  employing  plants  that  have  been 
rooted  into  small  pots  or  squares  of  turf  some- 
thing like  a full  crop  may  be  secured  within 
nine  or  ten  months.  It  should  be  remembered 
that 

Yearling  Strawberries  always  produce  the 
earliest,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  finest 
fruit  ; some  strong  young  plants  set  out  now  at 
the  foot  of  a south  wall  will  afford  ripe  fruit 
something  like  a fortnight  before  older  roots  in 
the  open  quarters.  To  some  people  one  Straw- 
berry may  be  as  good  as  another,  but  such  is  not 
the  case,  and  the  numerous  varieties  differ  in 
habit,  productiveness,  earliness,  and  hardiness, 
as  well  as  in  the  size,  colour,  flavour,  &c. , of  the 
fruit  to  a surprising  extent.  Tliere  are,  in  fact. 
Strawberries  to  suit  every  possible  kind  of  soil 
and  situation,  as  for  every  palate  and  purpose. 
Thus  it  is  well  known  that  the  old  British  Queen 
succeeds  only  on  stiff  or  retentive  ground,  and 
that  is  one  reason  why,  although  it  usually  com- 
mands a better  price  than  any  other  Strawberry, 
so  few  of  this  variety  are  grown  in  Kent,  “ the 
garden  of  England  ” — the  soil  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, too  light  for  it.  Other  kinds  that  come  of 
the  same  race,  or  “blood,”  also  share  the  same 
peculiarity  in  some  degree.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  Dr.  Hogg,  President,  Rifleman, 
Mr.  Radcliffe,  and  Aromatic.  ' Where  these  do 
not  succeed — that  is  to  say,  on  light  soil — Gari- 
baldi, SirJ.  Paxton, Black  Prince,  Grosse  Sucree, 
Eleanor,  the  Elton  and  Filbert  Pines,  Helen 
Gloede,  and  a variety  known  as  J . Powell  may 
be  grown  with  satisfactory  results.  President 
is,  however,  a very  accommodating  Strawberry, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  heaviest  croppers,  and  suc- 
ceeds well  in  any  good  loamy  soil,  whether  heavy 
or  liglit.  On  this  account  it  is  now  largely  grown 
in  Kent  for  the  Londonmarket,  and  whenrecently 
visiting  a large  and  celebrated  garden  in  South 
Wales,  situated  on  high  ground,  and  where  the 
soil  is  both  light  and  dry,  I was  informed  that 
the  only  varieties,  out  of  a large  number  that 
had  been  tried,  that  were  found  to  succeed  to 
any  extent,  were  President  and  the  old  Black 
Prince,  and  certainly  both  were  looking  marvel- 
lously well.  Keen’s  Seedling  also  does  well  on 
moderately  light  soil,  though  I have  had  it  finer 
still  alongside  the  Queen’s.  This  is  an  admir- 
able kind,  one  of  the  best  as  regards  flavour, 
and  succeeds  where  few  others  do — viz.,  in 
smoky  town  gardens,  either  planted  out  or  in 
pots.  The 

Subject  of  flavour  in  the  Strawberry  is 
quite  a study  in  itself,  and  might  be  gone  into 
at  great  length.  All  the  newer  varieties  with 
which  I am  acquainted  are  deficient  in  this 
respect — even  President,  though  far  before  some 
others,  is  by  no  means  Al,  and  the  newer 
Noble  worse  still  and  I have  heard  it  said  only 
worth  growing  to  look  at.  For  fine  flavour  I 
should  choose  British  Queen,  Dr.  Hogg,  Keen’s 
Seedling,  Black  Prince,  and  Roden’s  Scarlet 
Pine  ; for  cropping  Sir  J.  Paxton,  President, 
and  Sir  C.  Napier  or  Garibaldi ; for  early  work. 
Black  Prince  or  King  of  the  Earlies,  Garibaldi, 
and  Keen’s  ; and  for  late  cropping  Elton  Pine, 
Frogmore  Late  Pine,  Eleanor  or  Unser  Fritz, 
and  W aterloo.  The  raising  of  new  Strawberries 
is  interesting  work,  but  some  idea  of  the  amount 
of  patience  and  perseverance  required  may  be 


gathered  from  Mr.  Laxton’s  statement  the  other 
day  that  although  he  had  raised  and  proved  no 
less  than  10,000  seedlings,  only  nine  had  been 
found  fit  to  send  out.  The  late  Dr.  Roden,  of 
Kidderminster,  was,  to  my  knowledge,  engaged 
for  many  years  in  the  same  work,  but  I believe 
only  one  variety — the  delicious  Roden’s  Scarlet 
Pine — remains  as  a monument  of  his  labours. 

B.  C.  R. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  FRUITS. 

All  pruning,  pinching,  and  training  having  been 
brought  to  a close,  the  ingathering  of  crops, 
protection  from  birds  and  wasps,  and  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  wood  are  matters  whieh  must  now 
have  attention.  The  gathering  of  ordinary 
fruit  in  many  places  is  not  a heavy  business, 
and  what  little  there  is  seems  marked  out  for 
consumption  by  winged  enemies.  Blackbirds, 
now  so  numerous  and  wily,  can  be  circumvented 
by  the  use  of  stout  nets,  but  nothing  short  of 
hexagon  netting  can  be  relied  upon  for  keeping 
out  the  wasps.  Peaches,  when  these  insects  are 
nevalent,  I always  enclose,  but  the  fruit  being 
ate  and  the  wood  far  from  ripe,  this  extra  light 
material  must  not  be  used  so  long  as  the  pests 
maintain  their  good  behaviour.  The  heavy 
rainfall  in  this  locality  having  penetrated  south 
and  west  borders,  wall-trees  generally  are  grow- 
ing rather  freely ; hence  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  wood  thin  and  as  close  to  the  brick- 
work as  it  is  possible  to  train  it.  The  old- 
fashioned  method  of 

Nailing-in  has  been  quite  recently  condemned, 
and  the  French  system  of  tying  to  horizontal 
wires  recommended,  but  unless  the  situation  is 
extra  good,  having  thoroughly  tested  the  two, 
I can  safely  assert  that  the  best  ripened  shoots 
are  secured  by  careful  nailing.  To  all  practical 
growers  who  have  made  the  culture  of  the 
Peach  on  open  walls  their  study,  the  advantages 
are  obvious  enough,  as  they  know  quite  well 
that  shoots  hugging  the  wall  receive  more  of  the 
absorbed  and  reflected  heat  than  others  with  a 
current  of  air  circulating  behind  the  trellis.  In 
hot,  high,  and  dry  gardens  by  all  means  tie,  but 
in  others  less  favourably  situated,  where  the 
ripening  of  the  wood  is  a matter  of  touch  and 
go,  close  nailing  may  make  all  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure.  It  is  yet  rather 
early  to  commence  root  - lifting,  an  opera- 
tion sadly  too  much  neglected  in  most 
gardens.  The  time,  however,  will  soon  arrive, 
and  mindful  of  the  fact  that  some  trees  are 
barren,  the  growth  of  these  may  safely  be 
checked  by  a complete  clearance  of  the  mulching 
to  let  in  warmth  and  air,  and  the  opening  of  a 
semi-circular  trench  just  beyond  the  radius  of 
the  roots  quite  down  to  the  drainage.  Others 
carrying  crops  of  fruit  must  be  left  undisturbed 
until  they  are  clear,  but  once  the  last  Peach  is 
gathered  they  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way, 
especially  where  the  roots  have  the  run  of  rich 
vegetable  borders.  I open  a trench  round  all 
my  fruiting  trees,  and  shorten  the  roots  to 
within  Sinches  or  fiinches  of  their  start  annually. 
The  trench,  the  width  of  the  blade  of  a spade, 
is  then  filled  in  with  pure  calcareous  loam  to 
which  old  lime  rubble  is  added,  as  Peaches  must 
have  plenty  of  old,  not  caustic  lime,  and  much 
as  out-door  culture  is  pooh-poohed,  my  per- 
manent trees  have  only  produced  two  thin  crops 
in  thirty  years. 

Planting. — Those  who  contemplate  planting 
may  now  set  about  the  preparation  of  the  stations 
for  the  young  trees  by  taking  out  the  old  soil  to 
the  proper  depth,  by  concreting,  if  necessary, 
and  the  introduction  of  6 inches  to  9 inches  of 
rubble  drainage.  The  compost,  the  materials 
being  at  hand,  also  may  be  prepared  and  wheeled 
in  when  warm  and  dry,  if  only  to  economise 
time  when  border  work  is  in  full  operation. 
Another  very  important . matter  must  not  be 
overlooked,  and  this  is  the  selection  of  the  trees, 
especially  if  they  are  to  be  obtained  direct  from 
the  nursery.  Stocks,  owing  to  losses  last  spring, 
are  not  over-large  ; therefore  those  who  would 
be  well  served  should  lose  no  time  in  choosing  and 
marking  all  they  require  before  the  nurserymen 
commence  lifting.  First  come,  first  served,  is 
not  the  only  advantage,  as  nurserymen,  like 
other  people,  like  to  push  on  their  work,  and 
knowing  that  all  their  stock  sooner  or  later  will 
go,  the  baneful  practice  of  lifting  and  laying  in 
by  giving  early  orders  may  be  avoided.  The 
strongest  and  largest  trees  are  not  the  best,  as 
they  rarely  ripen  their  wood  well,  and  although 
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they  may  struggle  through  a moderately  sharp 
winter,  soft  sappy  shoots  form  but  a poor 
foundation  for  building  upon.  0. 


APPLES  FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 
Api’Les  are  with  me  the  one  satisfactory  crop  of 
the  fruit-garden — all  the  rest  may  be  set  down 
as  failures,  more  or  less,  complete — and  as  I grow 
them  on  the  dwarf  system,  suitable  for  gardens 
of  restricted  area,  a few  remarks  on  the  varieties 
that  I find  crop  most  regularly  and  make  the 
most  satisfactory  growth  on  this  system  may 
help  those  who  are  making  their  selection  of 
sorts  for  the  coming  planting  season,  for  it  is 
useless  growing  a sort  because  it  is  a good  one, 
if  it  does  not  take  kindly  to  the  restricted  mode 
of  pruning,  &c.  Of  kitchen  sorts  the  following 
are  all  that  can  be  desired  : — 

Lord  Sukfield  has  proved  itself  again  with 
me  the  best  early  kitchen  Apple  in  cultivation, 
the  fruit  being  large  and  handsome,  very  clear 
in  the  skin,  and  as  a sauce  Apple,  when  it  suc- 
ceeds well,  as  it  does  on  the  south  coast,  it 
cannot  fail  to  please. 

Small’s  Admirable. — A most  prolific  sort 
and  comes  in  well  in  succession  to  the  pre 
ceding.  It  usually  sets  very  freely,  and  nbeds  ' 
thinning  of  the  fruit  to  prevent  over-cropping. 
Lady  Henniker. — A splendid  and  very  large 
Apple,  keeps  well  until  Christmas,  and  is  one 
ot  the  most  esteemed  varieties  for  flavour  in 
cultivation.  I find  it  a regular  and  certain 
cropper. 

New  Hawthornden. — A great  improvement 
on  the  old  well-known  variety,  having  all  its 
fertility,  with  much  larger  fruit,  and  a better 
keeper.  It  is  first-rate  at  Christmas-time,  and 
at  the  new  year. 

Frogmore  Prolific. —One  of  the  finest  Apples 
of  recent  introduction,  and  although  it  has  been 
grown  in  a few  places  for  some  time  it  is  by  no 
means  so  well  or  widely  known  as  it  deserves  to 
be.  One  of  its  peculiar  merits  is  cropping 
freely  in  a young  state.  I have  a number  of 
very  tiny  trees  that  are  bearing  a good  erop  the 
first  season  after  planting,  while  those  two  and 
three  years  planted  are  models  of  fertility,  and 
produce  splendid  fruit,  too. 

Echlinville  Seedling  is  one  of  the  very  best 
and  most  eertain  croppers  that  we  have.  It  is 
an  early  Apple  that  is  best  used  during  Septem- 
ber and  October,  and  is  very  fertile  on  the 
Paradise  stock. 

Queen  Caroline. — A very  handsome  Apple 
—in  fact,  I doubt  if  there  is  any  other  that  makes 
a more  effective  dish  for  exhibition  ; and  it  is  as 
good  as  it  looks.  A golden-yellow  fruit ; keeps 
well  into  the  winter  ; a very  compact  grower  ; 
does  not  need  much  pruning. 

Stone  Apple  or  Loddington. — One  of  the 
very  finest  of  Apples,  hardly  any  small  fruits 
being  produced.  I find  it  best  to  pick  off  any 
malformed  fruits  of  kinds  like  this,  as  on  dwarf 
bushes  they  very  rarely  fail  to  set  plenty  for  a 
good  crop. 

Of  dessert  kinds  the  following  are  most  con- 
spicuous : — 

Summer  Golden  Pippin.— A beautiful  small 
golden  Apple,  that  bears  its  fruit  in  clusters  of 
four  and  five.  One  of  the  best  for  small 
gardens  ; rather  weakly  growth. 

Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  is  probably  the  best 
dessert  Apple  in  cultivation,  and  as  it  does 
remarkably  well  on  the  dwarf  bush  or  trained 
system  it  is  one  that  ought  to  be  grown  in  every 
small  garden,  as  it  keeps  well,  is  of  splendid 
quality,  and  just  the  size  for  the  table. 

Kerry  Pippin. — A beautiful  early  dessert 
sort,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  Apples  of  the 
never-failing  sorts  that  have  stood  the  test  of 
time,  and  are  still  as  popular  as  ever. 

WoRCE.STER  Pearmain.  — A brilliantly- 
coloured  Apple  of  medium  size,  that  is  most 
prolific  as  a small  garden  tree. 

King  of  the  Pippins.— One  of  the  most 
useful  and  beautiful  of  all  the  Pippins,  and 
keeps  well  as  a succession  to  the  preceding  sorts 
A golden  skin,  streaked  with  crimson. 

Cockle  Pippin  is  a great  and  constant  bearer, 
and  a beautifully  flavoured  Apple.  In  this 
locality  it  is  a great  favourite  as  a bush  or 
espalier,  and  very  rarely  fails  to  bear  well. 

Gosport. 

1490.— Poor  Red  Currants.— Your  Red 

Currants  appear  to  be  like  a good  many  more 
in  the  country— impoverished  for  the  want  of 


manure.  You  can  improve  their  condition 
immensely  by  giving  the  roots  a top-dressing, 
but  you  must  give  them  something  stronger 
than  lime.  Take  off  the  surface  soil,  so  as  to 
lay  a good  number  of  the  roots  bare.  Then  lay 
on  them  some  good  well-rotted  manure,  3 inches 
thick.  You  must  then  put  back  a portion  of 
the  soil  to  cover  the  manure.  Probably  you  may 
not  see  much  difference  in  the  behaviour  of  the 
trees  until  the  end  of  next  summer.  The  year 
following  they  will,  however,  show  a marked 
improvement.  \ou  ought  to  repeat  the  top- 
dressing the  succeeding  year,  and  after  that  every 
alternate  one.  As  a rule,  there  are  no  crops 
cultivated  in  gardens  that  are  so  badly  treated 
as  bush  fruits.  They  are  generally  mutilated  at 
the  roots  by  careless  digging,  and  half  starved, 
as  we  gardeners  say,  for  the  want  of  manure. — 
J.  C.  C. 

1498.— Fruiting  of  Plums.— What  you 
complain  of  is  the  same  as  other  people  have  to 
endure  when  they  have  old  trees,  as  such  kinds 
as  you  name  invariably  produce  the  greater 
part  of  their  fruit  on  the  ends  of  the  branches 
when  the  trees  get  old.  It  is  doubtful  if  you 
acted  wise  in  eutting  hard  back  all  the  long 
spurs,  as,  although  old,  they  do  sometimes  pro- 
duce some  fruit.  All  you  can  do  now  is  to  keep 
the  new  shoots  cut  back  to  form  spurs.  The 
spurs  so  obtained  may  become  fruitful  in  a good 
season. — J.  C.  C. 

1502.— Madresfield  Court  Grape.— 

The  air  of  the  house  has  been  too  moist,  which 
is  the  cause  of  the  Grapes  damping  off.  You 
should  have  had  a little  fire-heat  on  dull  days, 
and  every  night  when  you  saw  indications  of 
damping.  You  may  have  ventilated  freely,  but 
thatwasnotall  that  was  wanted.  You  had  better 
apply  fire-heat  at  once,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  a circulation  of  air  on  the  house.  I know 
it  is  the  habit  of  some  people  to  open  the  door 
only  ; but  that  is  not  enough.  If  there  is  no 
proper  circulation  of  air  from  front  to  back 
damp  will  be  sure  to  settle  somewhere. — J.  C.  C 


IL’9  — Hot-water  pipes  near  Vines.— Unless 
the  pipes  got  very  hot  they  ought  to  be  quite  safe  if 
protected  with  a deal  board  an  inch  thick.— E.  H. 

1482.— Strawberries  for  a private  garden. 
There  are  no  better  Strawberries  for  a private  garden  than 
British  Queen,  President,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Viooratesse  de 
Thury,  and  Elton  Pine.  The  two  last  make  good  jam. — 
G.  H. 

RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Qaestlons.— Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
GARDENiNo/ree  of  charpeif  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  dearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  oJ 
Gardenino,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in,  mind  that,  as  Gardenino  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classiMd,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

1528. — Perennial  Phloxes.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  the  best  time  to  sow  the  seed  of  perennial  Phloxes  ’ 

■F.  W. 

1529. — Pruit-buds  and  leaf-buds.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  distinguish  between  a fruit-bud  and 

leaf-bud  ? — E.  M. 

1530. — Curing  Tobacco.— Will  someone  kindly  tell 
me  how  Tobacco  is  cured  from  the  green  plant  to  get  it  of 
- good  colour  and  taste  for  smoking  ?— Thojias  Dukes. 

1531. — Hedge-plant  for  a windy  corner. — 
Would  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  best  hedge-plant  to 
form  a protection  at  a windy  corner  ?---A.  Robertson. 

1532. — Strawberry  for  heavy  clay  land.— 
Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  which  is  the  largest  and 
most  profitable  Strawberry  to  grow  on  heavy  clay  land’— 
F.  J. 

1533. — Striking  Dahlia  cuttings.— Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  if  Dahlia  cuttings  will  strike  now,  and 
if  so,  what  heat  will  they  require  to  do  so  ?— Young  Gar- 
dener. 

1534. — Repotting  Lillum  Harris!.— The  stalks 
of  my  Lilium  Harris!  having  not  yet  died  down,  I want  to 
know  whether  it  is  now  time  to  repot  them,  or  must  I wait 
until  the  stalks  have  died  ? — E.  M. 


1535. — Aspidistra  elatior  fol.  var.— Will  some- 
one kindly  say  in  what  way  this  differs  from  A.  lurida 
variegata,  whether  adapted  for  a window,  and  where  to 
be  obtained  ? Any  information  will  oblige. — A.  Sinkins. 

1536.  — Plants  for  a pond. — I have  just  made  a 
pond  in  my  garden,  about  10  yards  by  5 yards,  and  about 
3 feet  deep.  The  soil  is  clay.  I should  be  glad  of  sug- 
gestions as  to  planting  the  edges,  and  as  to  suitable  water 
plants  ?— A. 

1537. — Rabbits  eating  Cabbage  - plants.— 
Would  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  way  to  prevent  rabbits 
from  eating  Cabbage  or  Cauliflower-plants  besides  trapping 
or  wiring  them  ? Would  a dressing  of  any  kind  do  anv 
good  ?— J.  J.  W. 

1538. — Best  Currants  and  Raspberries  for 
preserving.-^Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  best 
varieties  of  White,  Red,  and  Black  Currants  and  Ras])- 
berries  for  preserving  purposes?  Locality,  East  Cotes, 
Cambuslang. — A.  Robertson. 

1539. — Feeding  tortoises.— Would  someone  please 
to  tell  me  what  I am  to  giv’e  two  tortoises  to  eat?  I bought 
them  of  a man  going  about.  I give  them  bread  and  sop  ; 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  eat  anything  that  I can  see.  ' I 
do  not  like  to  keep  animals  without  plenty  of  food.— 
W.  II. 

1540. — Pruning  Roses.— Will  someone  kindly  tell 
me  what  is  his  experience  as  to  the  best  time  for  pruning 
Roses — whether  autumn  ; if  so,  which  month?  Or  spring, 
in  the  month  of  April?  I have  always  pruned  mine  in 
April ; but  my  gardener  now  advises  autumn.  Which  is 
right  ? — Excel.sior. 

1541. — Blight  on  Plums  and  Roses.— My  Plum- 
trees  are  completely  covered  with  a black  substance,  as  if 
coated  with  soot,  and  the  Rose-trees  are  similarly  blighted. 
Can  anyone  kindly  inform  me  the  best  method  of  getting 
rid  of  the  nuisance  ? Syringing  the  trees  does  not  seem  to 
have  much  effect. — T. 

1542. — Apple-tree  boughs  dying.— I have  two 
Apple-trees  in  my  garden  which  have  a disease  that  starts 
at  the  bottom  side  of  boughs  (old  and  young  alike)  and 
eats  its  way  around  to  the  topside  of  the  bough.  The 
whole  bough  then  dies  away.  The  garden  is  heavy  land  in 
Norfolk.  What  can  I do  ?— Ignorant. 

1543. — Poppies  for  table  decoration.— Can  any- 
one tell  me  whether  the  Poppies  used  so  much  in  London 
for  table  decorations  are  the  Belgian  Poppies  ; if  so,  where 
can  seed  be  procured  ? The  Poppies  I mean  resemble  the 
Iceland  Poppies  in  size,  but  are  of  all  shades,  and  with 
little  or  no  disagreeable  smell. — Deersgrass. 

1544. — Woolly  aphis  on  Auriculas.  — Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  woolly  aphis  on 
stage  Auriculas  ? The  plants  are  out-of-doors  in  the  shade. 
Some  weeks  ago  I washed  the  roots  with  Tobacco-water 
and  repotted  ; but  the  pest  has  attacked  them  again. 
Would  the  plants  be  injured  if  watered  with  Tobacco- 
water,  or  must  they  again  be  repotted  ? — Boargreavb. 

1545. — Destroying  Plantains  on  a lawn.  — 

I fancy  that  some  time  ago  I saw  it  stated  in  Gardening 
or  Farm  and  Home  that  a good  way  ot  getting  rid  of 
Plantains  on  a lawn  was  to  drop  some  vitriol  into  the  crown 
of  the  plants.  Can  this  be  recommended?  I have  tried 
digging  them  out,  and  the  result  is  that  instead  of  a good 
many  large  plants,  there  are  innumerable  small  ones. 
What  can  I do?— F.  T.  J.  Bippinq-uls. 

1546. — Cutting  down  Scotch  Firs.— I am  grow- 
g a hedge  of  Scotch  Fir.  Some  of  the  plants  have  grown 

as  high  as  I intend  the  fence  to  be.  I should  be  very  much 
obliged  if  someone  would  tell  me  whether  I ought  to  cut 
off  the  leaders  at  once,  or  whether  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  them  till  the  whole  of  the  plants  have  grown  to  the 
required  height,  and  then  trim  them  all  level  ? Also  what 
is  the  best  time  of  year  to  do  it  ?— F.  T.  J.  Rippingalls. 

1547. — Unsatisfactory  Grapes.— I have  a house 
of  Grapes  which  were  much  neglected  in  the  spring.  The 
fruit  is  just  beginning  to  get  soft,  but  not  yet  changing 
colour.  I should  be  obliged  for  some  directions  as  to  tem- 
peraturebynignt  and  day  ? Also  whether  I should  continue 
syringing  every  evening?  There  is  a quantity  of  red. 
spider  in  the  house.  The  Grapes  are  Black  Hamburgh- 
Could  anything  be  done  to  increase  their  size  now,  as  they 
are  small  ? — Tyro. 

1548. — Best  Tacsonia  for  a greenhouse.— I 
am  requiring  a plant  of  the  best  crimson  or  scarlet  Tac- 
sonia for  a greenhouse,  and  should  be  very  glad  if  some- 
one will  kindly  give  me  information  respecting  the 
varieties  Tacsonia  Van  Volxemi,  and  T.  exoniensis,  &o.  t 
I am  desirous  of  selecting  the  hardiest  variety  with  riches 
colour,  and  freest  bloomer— one  I am  likely  to  be  the  mos 
successful  with.  At  what  time  should  it  be  planted  t? 
Locality,  Spilsby,  Licolnshire. — Anxious. 

1549. — Planting  a garden  with  a chalky  soil. 
Would  someone  give  me  advice  as  to  the  best  trees  to 

plant  such  a garden  with  ? It  lies  on  the  upper 
part  of  a hill,  sloping  to  the  south,  and  wants 
making  entirely,  no  trees  being  near.  The  soil  is  very 
chalky  on  the  top  (having  been  corn  land  for  years),  and  all 
chalk  below.  Evergreens,  large  trees,  fruit,  shrubs,  and 
kitchen  stuff,  all  must  be  planted  this  autumn.  The 
dirticulty  is  what  trees  will  live  and  grow  on  this  soil 
Locality,  Tring,  Herts. — Frank  Brown. 

1550. — Flowering  plants  for  a wall.— I have  a 
wall  on  either  side  of  my  garden,  40  feet  long.  One  is 

feet  high,  facing  w’est,  and  the  other  is  8 feet  high, 
facing  east.  I want  to  cover  these  walls  with  creepers  of 
dense  and  rapid  growth,  good  flowering  plants  of  various 
colours  and  kinds,  which,  when  once  planted,  will  last  for 
years.  Now,  will  someone  kindly  give  me  names  of  such 
creepers  as  would  answer  my  purpose  ; also  following  the 
name  of  plant  the  name  ot  the  month  in  which  such 
creeper  should  be  planted  ? Locality,  near  'Wolverhamp- 
ton.— T.  Harper. 

1551. — Ringing  fruit-trees.- From  “J.  C.  C.’s’ 
description  ot  “ Mr.  Perretl’s  ” cankered  Pear-tree  bearing 
so  well,  I am  induced  to  bring  to  the  notice  ot  the  readers^ 
ot  Gardening  the  case  of  a Blenheim  Orange  Apple-tree,' 
which  I planted  about  25  years  ago.  It  has  scarcely  borne 
any  fruit,  only  about  three  or  four  of  late  years.  I might 
say  that  about  ten  years  since  it  was  half  blown  down.  It 
is  now  a very  fine,  vigorous  tree.  It  has  one  branch, 
covered  in  several  places  with  canker,  one  place  nearly  or 
quite  round  it  havingan  appearance  of  a large  excrescence , 
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This  branch  has  15  Apples  on  it ; the  only  branch  that  has 
any  fruit  this  year.  I am  thinking  of  ringing  it  either 
round  the  main  stem  or  its  branches.  As  an  experiment 
I have  just  peeled  off  about  2 inches  of  the  bark  round  two 
branches,  with  the  exception  of  about  1 inch.  I propose 
to  ring  the  other  branches  on  the  main  stem  about 
February.  Will  some  experienced  fruit-growers  give  their 
opinion  ? Possibly  the  cause  of  canker  is  that  the  roots 
have  penetrated  the  shingle,  although  the  gravelly  soil 
was  removed  to  the  depth  of  3 feet  before  the  tree  was 
planted,  and  made  good  with  top  spit  meadow  soil  and 
ratten  manure,  with  occasional  dressings  of  the  same. 
— P. 

1552.  -Apricot-tree  losing  Its  branches.— 

I have  an  Apricot-tree,  which,  up  to  the  beginning  of 
July,  looked  healthy,  and  bore  some  fine  fruit.  A large 
branch  then  withered  away,  and  in  a fortnight  was  quite 
dead,  and  had  to  be  out  away.  I am  anxious  to  save  the 
remainder  of  the  tree,  and  am  told  by  a local  gardener 
that  in  order  to  do  this  I must  drawasharp  knife  through 
the  bark  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  main  stem.  Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  if  this  would  be  proper  treatment? 
It  seems  to  me  very  severe.  Would  ringing  the  bark,  as 
mentioned  in  Gardening  for  August  9th,  be  likely  to  pro- 
duce better  results?  I may  mention  the  tree  is  thirty 
years  old,  and  is  growing  against  a wall  of  a house  in  the 
Midlands. — Constant  Reader. 

1553. — Own-root  Roses.— Would  “ J.  C.  C.”  kindly 
give  me  a list  of  one  dozen  Roses  that  will  do  well  on  their 
own  roots?  I have  reared  several  hundreds  this  last 
few  years ; but  I find  some  do  better  than  others.  I 
should  like  a dozen  different  ones  to  those  I have.  The 
varieties  I have  are : *Alfred  Colomb,  ^Baroness  Roths- 
child, Captain  Christy,  Duke  of  Teck,  *Dupuy  Jamain, 
Boule  de  Neige,  ''Etienne  Levet,  *John  Hopper,  "General 
Jacquimenot,  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  "Lord  F.  Cavendish,  Prince 
Arthur,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  *M.  H. 
Jamain,  "La  France,  Queen  of  Queens,  "Ulrich  Brunner, 
and  *M.  de  St.  Amand.  I have  also  on  their  own  roots  : 
*W.  A.  Richardson,  "Mad.  Bravy,  "Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
inaison,  and  "Celine  Forestier.  I have  put  a * against  those 
I have  succeeded  with  best  as  own-root  Roses.— Rose 
Lover. 

1554. — Old-fashioned  perennials.- 1 live  in  a 
very  windy  place,  some  700  feet  above  the  sea,  and  about 
2^  miles  from  it.  Climate  cold  and  backward,  somewhat 
like  Scotland,  with  a light  soil.  I have  a great  many  beds 
to  fill  wiih  flowers,  and  I find  I cannot  save  enough  bedding- 
out  plants  to  fill  them.  I should  like  much  to  know  the 
names  and  habits  of  good  old-fashioned  perennials  that  I 
could  place  permanently  in  some  of  the  beds  ? On  the  lawn 
I have  two  long  beds  filled  with  Roses,  seven  round  beds 
with  Pelargoniums,  &c. , and  I have  two  more  long  beds, 
which  I specially  wish  permanently  planted  to  correspond 
with  the  Rose-beds.  I have  a fine  fernery  opposite  the 
lawn,  and  a hedge  of  Laurels  that  protect  the  beds  on  the 
lawn  from  east  winds  ; but  there  is  a great  sweep  of  wind 
from  south-west,  somewhat  broken  by  trees  ; but  the  trees 
are  not  very  close  to  the  lawn.  A running  stream  at  the 
edge  of  the  lawn  causes  a good  deal  of  moisture.  Helio- 
tropes, Calceolarias,  and  Pelargoniums,  do  well  with  me  ; 
also  Fuchsias.  I have  also  a bed  that  runs  along  a wall  a 
good  deal  sheltered,  and  fairly  sunny.  I have  at  present 
Pentstemons,  Canterbury  Bells,  and  CEnotheras,  with  an 
edging  of  Violas  that  bloom  during  five  months  of  the  year. 
Any  suggestions  of  other  suitable  plants  would  oblige?— 
An  Old-fashioned  Wo.man. 

REPEATED  QUERY. 

1176.— Albert  Victor  Potato.— I find  in  some 
catalogues  that  this  Potato  is  classed  as  a white  kidney, 
and  in  ethers  a white  round  kind.  Would  someone  oblige 
by  telling  me  which  is  right? — W.  M. 

To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

1555. — Cattleya  Gaskelliana(Y.  JL).— Yes,  these 
are  very  nice  forms  of  Gaskelliana,  but  nothing  unusual. 
The  plants  require  resting  after  the  flowering  season  is 
over.  The  No.  Sis  not  C.  Eldorado,  it  is  nothing  like  that 
species.— M.  B. 

1536.— When  to  dig  up  Potatoes  (P.  R.  S.).~ 
Lift  a root,  and  if  the  skin  is  firm  on  the  Potatoes,  and  not 
easily  rubbed  off  with  the  thumb,  then  they  are  ripe,  and 
may  be  dug  up.  Leave  them  on  the  ground  for  a few 
hours  after  digging  to  dry,  and  then  store  them. 

1557.— Epldendrum  alatum  (Mrs.  £.).— This  is 
the  name  of  the  Orchid-spike  sent.  It  is  not  of  much 
beauty.  It  is  an  old  plant  in  our  stoves.  This  in  its 
growth  resembles  others,  some  good  ones,  so  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  tell  them  when  out  of  flower.  I thought  some 
mistake  of  the  kind  named  had  caused  the  error. — M.  B. 

15.58.— Cutting  leaves  off  Peach-trees  (M.  N.). 
—It  is  not  very  good  practice  to  out  leaves  off  Peach- 
trees  to  any  great  extent,  even  to  expose  the  fruit  to  the 
sunshine  ; but  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  out  some  of  the 
leaves  in  half  in  order  to  fully  expose  the  fruit  to  the  sun, 
and  it  does  little  or  no  harm  to  the  trees  if  done  dis- 
criminately. 

1559.  —Dandelions  on  lawns  ( ff.  E. ).— The  best  and 
cheapest  plan  to  adopt  with  the  lawn  in  question  would 
be  to  dig  it  over  with  a steel  fork,  picking  out  every 
Dandelion  root  or  particle  of  root.  Then  make  the  surface 
of  the  soil  fine  and  firm,  and  sow  a good  mixture  of  fine 
Lawn  Grass-seeds.  The  beginning  of  next  month  would 
be  a good  time  to  sow  the  seeds. 

153  J.— Cinerarias  dying  off  ((?.//.).— Are  there 
any  wireworms  or  other  destructive  insects  in  the  soil  ? 
Examine  itand  see.  Perhaps  the  drainage  is  defective,  or 
the  soil  not  suitable.  Good  turfy-loam,  wuth  about  a third 
of  old  mellow  hotbed  manure,  or  decayed  leaf-mould,  will 
do,  adding  some  sharp  silver  sand  to  insure  the  necessary 
porosity.  Water  carefully  and  ventilate  freely. 

1561.— Treatment  of  Dendrobiums  (IF.D.S.).- 
The  three  species  named  by  you  require  different  treat 
ment.  D.  speciosum  is  an  Australian  plant.  Water  should 
at  once  be  withheld  entirely,  and  the  plant  stood  in  the 
open  air  under  a light  or  shed  to  shield  it  from  the  rain. 
The  other  two  should  be  kept  cool,  airy,  and  dry  through  the 
winter.  These  plants  may  be  too  young  to  flower.  The 
book  must  have  my  attention,  I have  been  too  il)  to  devote 
iquch  time  to  it.— M,  i?, 


1562. — Stanhopeas  {J.D.). — The  flowers  sent  are 
evidently  those  of  S.  ooellata ; but  you  had  not  packed 
them  at  all  well.  The  box  was  not  strong  enough,  and  came 
to  me  like  a sheet  of  writing  paper.  The  plant  you  say  is 
in  a hanging-basket,  and  it  may  be  kept  dry  and  cool 
through  the  winter.  The  odour  emitted  by  the  blooms  is 
highly  relished  by  some,  myself  amongst  the  number,  when 
a current  of  air  is  admitted  to  the  house,  but  it  is  not 
bearable  in  a close  room. — M.  B. 

1563. — Using  sewage  in  a garden  (S'.  G.).— The 
best  way  of  using  sewage  is  to  pour  it  over  the  roots  of 
plants  requiring  nourishment,  such  as  Cauliflowers,  Let- 
tuces, Globe  Artichokes,  Peas,  old  fruit-trees.  Asparagus, 
&c.  If  too  strong  dilute  it  with  clear  water.  A mulching 
will  be  useful  on  shallow  soil  after  the  sewage  has  been 
given,  to  prevent  too  rapid  an  evaporation.  If  it  is  not 
convenient  to  mulch  use  the  hoe  freely. 

1564. — Ansellla  africana  (C.  R.  S.).— This  is  the 
name  of  the  flowers  you  send,  and  you  will  find  the  reply 
to  your  former  note,  in  Gardening,  Aug.  9th,  p.  330.  I 
have  to  remark  that  unless  amateurs  are  more  explicit,  I 
cannot  direct  them  what  to  do.  You  say  these  plants  have 
been  growing  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  heat  during  the 
day,  90  degs. ; night,  65  degs.,  which  I should  think  was  a 
good  average  heat  for  an  East  Indian  Orchid  house.  The 
Ansellias  will  not  object  to  the  heat ; but  how  about 
humidity  in  the  atmosphere  ? — M.  B. 

1565. — Aspidistra  lurida  variegata  (A.  L.).— 
Yes,  this  is  one  of  the  best  fine-leaved  plants  that  can  be 
grown  either  in  windows  or  a greenhouse,  being  of  easy  cul- 
ture, and  rapid  growth,  it  potted  in  well-drained  loamy  soil, 
and  making  fine  healthy  growth,  which  when  well  matured 
will  continue  in  good  condition  in  an  ordinary  dwelling 
room  for  a lengthened  period.  The  leaves  being  of  a 
smooth,  shining  character,  too,  are  readily  divested  of  dust 
by  sponging  or  syringing.  This  Aspidistra  will  withstand 
a wide  range  of  temperature,  but  it  retains  its  foliage  best 
in  a greenhouse  with  an  intermediate  temperature. 

1566.  — Cattleya  gigas  (C.  R.).— In  spite  of  a remark 
of  a celebrated  grower  of  this  species,  made  to  me  upon 
the  occasion  of  my  asking  him  how  his  C.  gigas  were  show- 
ing this  season— he  said  : “ Oh  ! not  much.  There  will 
not  be  many  of  that  species  seen  this  year.  We  must 
wait  before  we  see  them  as  good  as  they  were  in  the 
Jubilee  year.”— I see  the  plant  is  flowering  beautifully 
in  many  collections,  and  have  received  flowfrs  from  many 
correspondents.  Two  send  me  blooms  this  week— ‘ J.  M.” 
and  “ H.  P.”  They,  however,  are  only  good  forms  of  this 
species,  very  creditable,  but  need  no  special  comment. — 
M.  B. 

1567. — Mildewed  Strawberries  (S.  J/.).— The 
cold,  wet  weather  of  the  early  part  of  the  summer  is  the 
most  likely  cause  of  this.  The  beds  should  be  renewed 
from  fresh  runners  every  three  years.  The  best  practice  is 
to  strike  a lot  of  runners  every  year  in  small  pots  or  on 
pieces  of  turf,  planting  these  out  every  autumn  in  moist, 
firm,  and  well-manured  soil,  so  that  the  stock  always  con- 
sists of  one,  two,  and  three-year-old  plants,  one-third  of 
each.  The  rows  should  be  wide  enough  apart  to  allow  of 
plenty  of  manure  being  worked  in  between  them  during 
the  winter  without  disturbing  the  roots  of  the  Straw- 
berries. 

1568. — Treatment  of  Vines  (C.  E.  S.)— The  only 
thing  to  do  now  is  to  thin  out  some  of  the  growths  by  cut- 
ting them  off  entirely,  and  stopping  the  others  by  pinching 
out  the  paints  of  the  shoots  to  let  the  light  into  the  fruit, 
which  should  be  thinned  out,  reducing  the  number  of 
bunches,  and  thinning  out  the  berries  with  a sharp- 
pointed  pair  of  scissors.  It  would  bs  a good  plan  to 
mulch  the  roots  with  some  half-decayed  stable-manure, 
and  then  water  on  that  in  dry  weather,  using  the  soft- 
water.  Weak  guano-water  would  be  useful.  Do  you 
intend  to  repair  the  roof  of  the  vinery  that  has  fallen  in  ? 
If  so,  we  can  advise  you  further  if  you  will  let  us  know. 

1569. — Cattleyas  from  India  (Jeioef). — The  friend 
who  promises  these  from  the  East  is  no  “ jewel,”  because 
Cattleyas  are  confined  to  the  western  hemisphere,  so  I 
cannot  say  what  is  meant.  It  is  possible  that  in  looking 
at  your  Orchids,  some  Cattleyas  being  amongst  them, 
your  friend  may  have  said,  I will  send  you  some  of  these, 
meaning  Orchids,  and  you  may  have  made  his  words  apply 
to  your  Cattleyas  ; but  wait  and  see  what  are  sent  you.  I 
know  there  are  some  Cattleyas  in  Darjeeling,  and  have 
seen  a lot  bought  in  this  country  during  the  present 
season  to  be  shipped  there ; but  it  will  be  the  height  of 
nonsense  to  buy  these  there  to  reship  them  to  England. — 
M.  B. 

1570. — Excrescences  on  Potatoes  {Capt.  Sytvje)- 
—This  gentleman  sends  examples  of  Potatoes  and  haulms 
with  large  excrescences  upon  them  like  Cauliflowers  upon  a 
small  scale,  cr  like  the  excrescences  often  seen  upon  old 
Elm  trunks.  Some  of  the  Potatoes  are  entirely  covered 
with  the  excrescence,  and  this  causes  them  to  resemble 
rather  large  pieces  of  Cauliflower.  Similar  large  growths 
are  on  the  haulms.  A careful  examination  of  the  excres- 
cences under  the  microscope  shows  the  starch  granules  to 
he  free,  and  minute  infusorial  animals  and  Fungus-spores 
and  threads  abundant.  A large  number  of  small  crystals 
are  also  present,  such  as  one  commonly  sees  when  examin- 
ing chemical  manures  The  infusoria  and  Fungi  are,  no 
doubt,  an  after  result.  The  examples  remind  one  of  an 
extraordinary  case  of  “ scabbing,”  although  the  haulms 
are  not  attacked  with  ordinary  scabbing.  The  Cauliflower 
growth  resembles  a vast  accumulation  of  buds.  I have 
seen  nothing  of  the  kind  before  and  can  offer  no  explana- 
tion. If  ‘‘Capt.  Synge”  had  given  his  method  of 
culture  I might  possibly  have  had  a clue  to  the  excres- 
cences.— W.  G.  S. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respectiny  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 37,  NoutAampfon-sfreef,  Stra/vci  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— S.  S.  S'.— All  are  Selaginellas. 
1,  S.  sulcata ; 2,  S.  Ludoviciana ; 3,  S.  Martens!  ; 4,  S. 
inaequalifolia ; 5,  S.  flabellata  ; 6,  S.  erythropus  ; 7,  S. 

patula  ; 8,  S.  delicatissima. Mem. — 1,  Phymatodes 

meurvata ; 2,  Dictyogramma  japonica ; 8,  Fadyenia  pro- 
lifera  ; 4,  Adiantum  Wilsoni ; 5,  Diplazium  alternifolium  ; 

6,  Balantium  culoita. — -T.  IF.— Uloriosa  superba. 

B. — 1,  Cystopteris  montana';  2,  Woodsiq  ilveqsis. 


//.  IF.,  Manchester. — The  twoOncidiums  appear  to  be  the 
same  species.  Should  like  to  see  them  another  season. 

They  appear  to  be  a bad  form  of  O.  curtum. West  Down. 

—All  pressed  together,  and  undistinguishable.  Send 
again. Antrim.— 1,  Ceterach  offioinarum  ; 2,  Cys- 

topteris regia ; 3,  Asplenium  Trichomanes ; 4,  Lastrea 

aemula. J.  W. — 1,  Microlepia  platyphylla  ; 2,  Steno- 

chlienascandens. -N.  B. — Not  a Platycerium,  but  Dry- 

naria  quercifolia. IF.  IF. — Certainly  two  distinct- 

plants.  1,  Phlebodium  aureum  ; 2,  Phlebixlium  sporadot 

carpum. T.  J. — 1,  Hartwegia  purpurea — not  gay  bue 

pretty  ; 2,  Lycaste  tetragona  ; 3,  Fruits  of  the  Lee  Che- 
(Nephelium  Litchi),  from  China ; 4,  Mormodes  buc. 
cinator  ; 5,  Stapelia  bufonia  ; 6,  Stigmaphyllum  ciliatum 

T.E.  XT. — Yes,  a Privet  (Ligastrumlucidumcoriaceum). 

Kathleen. — Yucca  gloriosa. -D.  Farmer. — Common 

Loose-strife  (Lysimachia  vulgaris). E.  Marsh.— 1,  Eri- 

geron  aurantiaous ; 2,  Lythrum  Salioaria,  a common 

plant. E.  C.  Dundalk. — Chrysanthemum  coronarium 

fl.  -pl. — -L.  M.  S. — We  do  not  undertake  to  name  garden 
varieties  of  Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias,  and  the  speci- 
mens sent  were  very  bad  indeed. Ireland. — Campanula 

fragilis. J.  IF. — Selaginella  Kraussiana. Marie 

Eau/mnn. —Flowering  Nutmeg  (Leycesteria  formosa). 

Joseph  Anderton. — Hardy  Indian  Balsam  (Impatiens 
glandulifera) ; White  wooily-leaved  plant.  Woolly  Wound- 
wort (Staohys  lanata).  Specimens  should  always  be 

numbered. Albert  E.  Palmcr.—SenA  again  good,  fresh 

specimens,  and  four  only— not  twenty-two,  as  now  sent. 

R.  T.,  Croydon. — Scutellaria  Mocciniana. Borc- 

atton. — Smoke  Bush  (Rhus  Cotinus). Skinnerkcal. — 

A Tobacco  (Nicotiana). G.  L.  Moore. — Oxalis  laevigata. 

J.  IF.— Deutzia  crenata  fl.-pl. Mrs.  R.  H.  John- 
stone.— 1,  Malva  moschata  alba ; 2,  Specimen  insufficient. 
— — Mole. — 1,  A Privet  (Ligustrum  ovalifolium) ; 2,  Tree- 

Celandine  (Booconia  cordata). North  Country  Reader. 

— 1,  Lilium  croceum  ; 2,  Inula  glandulosa ; 3,  Gnaphalium 
species ; 4,  Nepeta  macrantha ; 5,  Send  again  better 

specimen  ; 6,  A Pentstemon  apparently. Tweedsidc. — 

Common  Loose-strife  (Lysimachia  vulgaris). 

Name  of  fruit.— J’.  Stevens.  — The  Gooseberries 
had  all  become  mixed  up  through  loose  p.aoking,  and 
many  of  them  were  smashed  to  a pulp,  so  that  we  could 
not  name  them. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Bloxkam.—The  growths  on  the  Potatoes,  and  the 
blotches  on  the  Salsafy-leaves,  are  not  uncommon,  and 
frequently  occur  in  a cold,  wet  season  like  this  has  been. 

J.  Farmer. — Evidently  agood  strain  of  tuberous  Begonias  ; 
but  we  think  there  is  a tendency  to  get  the  flowers  too 

large,  and  then  they  are  ugly  and  lumpy. Tinwell. — 

Apply  to  Messrs.  C.  Lee  & Son,  Royal  Vineyard  Nursery, 

Hammersmith,  London,  W. Garth. — The  leaves  sent  , 

are  those  of  the  Manetti  Brier,  formerly  much  used  as  a 
stock  for  dwarf  Boses.  Give  more  particulars  as  to  what 

you  want  to  know  about  Boses. Stella. — How  have  the 

Begonias  been  treated  ? It  seem  as  if  they  had  been  in  a 

cold  and  over  wet  state. H.  S.  Phelps. — The  Roses  are  ' 

affected  with  the  Orange  Fungus.  Pick  off  and  burn  the  i 
affected  leaves.  The  manure-water  at  the  roots  will  do 

good. T.  G.  Williams. — The  seedling  Carnations  are 

very  pretty  ; but  not  all  remarkable  beyond  ordinary 

border  flowers. A.  Deards. — The  ‘‘  Vegetable  Garden,” 

as  advertised  in  this  paper. Henry  Barnes. — Useful 

seedling  Carnations;  but  not  worth  propagating. I 

Constant  Reader. — We  know  of  no  book  that  wiU  help 

you. R.  N. — The  ashes  from  the  garden  refuse  make  < 

an  excellent  spring  or  autumn  surface  dressing  for  a j 

garden,  and  will  also  benefit  a Vine  border. IF.  J.  C. — I 

How  have  the  plants  been  treated  ? Not  a word  is  said  < 

about  that. J.  S.  IF. — Which  Plum  is  it  you  wish  to  * 

know  about — or  is  it  the  Damson  you  mean? Thomas  ‘ 

Gardener. — We  should  certainly  say  it  was  a window 

garden,  and  not  a greenhouse. A.  T. — Apply  to  Mr.  j 

T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London,  N. 

Catalogues  received.- DiifcA  Bulbs,  Ac.  Wm. 

Baylor  Hartland,  24,  Patrick  - street,  Cork. Bulbous 

Roots,  Fruit-trees,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Begonias,  Seeds,  Ac. 
John  Laing  & Sons,  Vineyard  Nurseries,  Forest-hill, 

London,  S.E. Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  Bulbous 

Boots.  W.  Cutbush  & Sons,  Highgate,  London,  N. 

Hyacinths  and  other  Bulbous  Roots,  and  Catalogue  of 
Fruits.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery, 

544,  King’s-road,  Chelsea,  Lendon,  S.W. Dutch  Bulbs. 

Van  Meerbeek  & Co.,  Hillegom,  near  Haarlem,  Holland. 
Bulbs  and  Flower  Roots,  Ac.  Sutton  & Sons,  Reading. 


BEES. 

1571.— Treatment  of  bees.— Would  “S.  G.,  Parke- 
stone,’  kindly  tell  me  how  to  manage  my  bees  ? Last 
summer  I found  a swarm  of  bees  on  one  of  my  Apple-trees. 
I got  a box,  washed  it  inside  with  sugar  and  water,  cut  off 
the  branch,  and  dropped  them  into  the  box,  and  turned  it 
over  on  to  a board.  About  three  weeks  ago  they  were  all 
very  busy  outside,  and  looked  as  if  they  were  going  to 
swarm.  I watched  them  for  days,  but  did  not  see  them 
go  away.  All  is  quiet  now.  I wish  to  know  how  to  take 
the  honey?  Also  how  to  transfer  them  to  a proper  hive, 
and  which  would  be  the  best  kind  of  hive  ? — Novice. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

1572. — Wild  ducklings.— Will  someone  tell  me  it 
it  is  possible  to  tell  full  feathered  wild  ducklings  from 
birds  which  are  one  year  and  more  old.  I can  distinguish 
the  drakes,  but  not  the  ducks.— Alpha. 

1573. — Chickens  dying.  — I should  be  glad  if 
‘‘  Doulting  ” could  tell  me  what  is  the  cause  of  my 
chickens  dying  so  much  ? Those  reared  in  March  and 
April  last  are  all  doing  well.  But  since  then  I have  had 
many  losses.  I have  every  convenience,  both  inside  and 
out.  I have  tried  most  kinds  of  food  for  them  that  I know 
of,  still  they  keep  dying,  generally  with  scouring.  I have 
mixed  breeds,  and  I keep  about  forty  old  fowls  on  a good 
Grass  field,  What  can  I do?— W.  G.  Cheshire. 
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REPLIES. 

1463. — Bumblefoot  in  a fowl.  — It  is 

very  seldom  that  this  disease  attacks  such  light 
fowls  as  Hamburghs,  Dorkings  being  the  breed 
most  subject  to  its  attacks.  To  cure,  an  early 
start  is  desirable  ; all  that  is  necessary  at  this 
stage  being  a careful  paring  of  the  hard  skin 
with  a sharp  knife,  and  touching  the  spot  with 
a drop  of  strong  acetic  acid  daily,  the  bird  being 
kept  on  a soft  bed  in  the  meantime,  and  not 
allowed  ta  perch.  Sometimes  painting  the  part 
with  strong  tincture  of  iodine  will  answer.  If 
ulceration  occurs,  the  growth  should  be  care- 
fully dissected,  and  some  nitrate  of  silver  be 
applied.  The  sore  must  be  protected  in  order 
that  dirt  shall  not  get  into  the  wound.  An 
occasional  poultice  can  be  recommended,  also 
the  use  of  carbolic  acid. — Doulting. 

1294.— Young  ducks  dying.— It  is  not 

an  easy  matter  to  explain  the  deaths  of  duck- 
lings, for  such  birds  as  a rule  are  extremely 
easy  to  rear,  and  it  rarely  happens  that  there 
is  much  difficulty  with  them  after  the  first 
three  weeks.  Your  losses  may  be  due  to  liver 
disease,  brought  on  by  cooping  the  ducklings 
in  a confined  run,  which  would  become  fouled 
very  much  during  hot  weather,  particularly  if 
the  birds  are  allowed  to  have  an  unlimited 
supply  of  water.  Another  cause  of  ducklings 
making  little  progress  at  this  season  is  the  hot 
weather,  which  seems  to  overpower  them  from 
the  first.  All  that  you  can  do  is  to  try  to 
hatch  them  earlier,  and  take  care  that  the  birds 
are  not  kept  too  thickly  upon  the  ground. — 
Doulting. 

1464. — Chickens  dying.— “X.  B.’s’^ail- 

ure  is  due  to  the  season,  and  perhaps  partly  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  rearing  his  later  chickens  on 
ground  already  tainted  by  the  droppings  of 
earlier  broods.  Chickens  hatched  a little  before 
or  a little  after  midsummer  are  the  most  difficult 
to  rear  of  any,  and  I advise  every  poultry- 
keeper  to  follow  the  plan  I have  decided  to 
adopt  in  the  future,  that  is,  not  to  hatch  a single 
chick  during  June.  Last  year,  of  two  large 
broods  hatched  about  the  fourteenth  of  that 
month  I lost  more  than  half  ; this,  however,  did 
not  deter  me  from  making  another  attempt  this 
season,  as  I considered  my  absence  from  home 
might  have  accounted  for  the  unsatisfactory 
results.  This  year,  my  last  spring  broods  were 
brought  out  about  the  seventh  of  the  month, 
and  I had  more  trouble  with  them  than  with  any 
of  their  predecessors,  although  I kept  a piece  of 
ground  specially  for  them.  It  is  curious,  but 
nevertheless  true,  that  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  or 
chickens  hatched  in  June  rarely  do  as  well  as 
earlier  broods. — Doulting. 


BIRDS. 


1574.— Keeping  blackbirds.— Can  anyone  kindly 
tell  me  the  proper  food  for  blackliirds  after  I have  reared 
them  from  the  nest? — H.  K. 

Food  for  young  doves.— Millet  seed  is  the  proper 
food  for  youn"  doves  ; when  fully  grown  Indian  Corn  will 
suffice.  The  former  can  be  obtained  from  any  seed  ware- 
house.—Burton-on-Trent. 


EVERYONE  WHO  HAS  A GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE, 
OR  WINDOW  BORDER  SHOULD  READ  A 
PAMPHLET,  POST  FREE, 

HOW  TO  INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS  OF  EARTH. 

By  g.  H.  WITS,  P.B.A.S.,  F.C.S.,  Trinity  Col.,  Dublin. 
Contains  full  particulars  of  very  remarkable  discoveries 
relating  to  Plant  Life.  Shows  bow  crops  of  vegetables  may 
6^  m ^ increased,  lovely  flowers  grown  to  perfection,  and 
j frees  made  to  bear  in  abundance.  Selections  from 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials.  Post  free  from 

JAKSIMAN  & CARVER,  Printers,  Hereford 
J STEVENS,  HORTICULTURAL, 

natural  HISTORY  SALE 
hshert  OoTent-garden,  London.  Estat- 

iisned  1780.  Bales  by  auction  nearly  every  day.  Catalogue* 
on  applioatioo  or  post  free. 

■yiRGIN  CORK. — Handsome  pieces,  lightest 

I 1^8. ; 56  lb.,  lOs.  6d. ; 28  lb., 

5a.  6d.  ,14  lb.,  3s.-WATSON  A SCULL,  90,  Lower  Thames- 


street.  London.  E.O. 

pi  \RDENING  MONTHLY  PARTS.— Readers 
to  note  that  Ga»»enino  is  published  also  in 
a monthly  form,  neatly  bound  in  a wrapper,  at  5d.  per  oonv 
po^  tree,  8d.  In  this  form  it  is  convenient  for  reference,  mkI 
the°»d  *®®*’  binding  on  the  oompletion  of 


GREENHOUSES. 

Our  speciality. 

12  ft.  long,  8 ft.  wide,  £7  5s.,  car. 
paid.  Our  houses  are  made  for 
utility  and  strength,  of  best  mate- 
rials, by  competent  workmen. 
Illustrated  price  lists,  recent 
testimonials,  and  opinions,  free. 

A.  OVEREND,  F.R.H.S., 

West  Green  Works,  Tottenham.  Iiondon,  N. 


The  most  nutritious  PLANT  FOOD  ever  manufactured. 

PALMER’S  SPECIAL  CHEMICAL  COMPOUND. 

PERFECT  FERTILIZER, 

Particularly  rich  in  Nitrogen. 

Tomatoes  and  Chrysanthemums  are  wonderfully 
benefited  by  The  Perfect  Fertilizer. 

UNEQUALLED  FOR  GENERAL  PLANT  CULTURE 

In  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  5s.  Bags,  7s.  6d.,  10s., 
15s.,  20s.,  with  full  detailed  directions  for  use. 

ELLIS  PALMER  & CO., 
ggAx.3:sBxne.-y. 

Glass.  Horticultural  Glass. 

Free  on  Rail  in  London,  packages  included. 

15oz.,  100ft.  21oz.,  100ft. 

4tha  .,  10s.  6d.  ..  14s. 

3rda  ..  12s.  ..  15s.  6d. 

The  following  is  a list  of  sizes  always  in  stock 
10  by  8, 12  by  9,  12  by  10,  14  by  10, 16  by  12. 18  by  12,  20  by  12. 
20  by  16,  20  by  18. 

Glass  cut  to  auy  size  at  a slight  advauce  ou 
the  above  prices. 

Glass  is  cut  and  packed  in  own  warehouse  by  experienced 
men,  therefore  quality  ot  glass  and  packing  is  guaranteed. 

All  glass  is  put  on  rail  free  of  charge,  and  guaranteed  to  be 
in  sound  condition.  Paint,  4d.  per  lb. ; Putty,  Id.  per  lb. 

Please  write  for  prices  for  large  quantities,  when  special 
question  will  be  sent  by  return  post,  mentioning  this  paper. 
J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Wholesale  Lead  and  Glass  Warehouse, 
31,  Moor  Lane,  Cripplegate,  London,  E.O. 


PRIZE  MEDAL  GREENHOUSES. 

We  have  the 
largest  show  of 
Greenhouses  in  Lon- 
don, and  respectfully 
invite  your  inspection 
of  works  and  show- 

f round.  Illustrated 
jists  free. 

HAYWARD’S  CHEAP  SPAN-ROOF  & LEAN-TO. 


7 ft.  long  5 ft.  wide  £2  16  0 
9 ft.  „ 5 ft.  „ 4 0 0 

10  ft.  „ 7 ft.  „ 5 0 0 

12  ft.  „ 8 ft.  „ 6 0 0 


7 ft.  long  5 ft.  wide  £2  8 

8 ft.  „ 5 ft.  „ 3 0 I 

10  ft.  „ 7 ft.  „ 4 15 

12  ft.  „ 8 ft.  5 10 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  HORTICULTURAL  WORKS, 
Foxberry-road,  Brockley,  London. 


GIVEN  AWAY! 

Your  Nickel  Silver  PEN  and  PENCIL  CASE,  with  your 
Name  in  Rubber,  complete,  7 stamps.  Or  for  your  RUBBER 
STAMP,  elegantly  Mounted,  Name  in  full,  or  Monogram, 
for  Marking  Linen  or  Stamping  Paper. 

Enclose  three  stamps  for  postage,  &c.,  to 
CRYSTAL  PALACE  (JOHN  BOND’S)  GOLD 
MEDAL  MARKING  INK  WORKS. 

75,  SOUTHGATE  ROAD,  LONDON,  N. 


GENUINE  GARDEN  REQUISITES 

As  supplied  to  Royal  Gardens. 

DEST  COCOA-NUT  FIBRE  REFUSE,  Is.  3d. 

-LJ  per  sack,  10  sacks  for  12s.,  15  for  17s.,  20  for  20s.,  30  for 
28s.  Two-ton  truck,  free  on  rail,  30s.  Finest  Orchid  Peat, 
1.  per  sack.  Best  Brown  Fibrous  Kent  Peat,  5s.  per  sack, 
5 lor  22s.  6d.  Best  Black  Fibrous  Peat,  4s.  6d.  per  sack,  5 for 
20s.  Best  Coarse  Bedford  Silver  Sand,  Is.  6d.  per  bush  ; 14s 
per  Half-ton,  25s.  per  Ton.  Pure  Leaf  Mould,  Yellow  Fibrous 
Loam,  and  Peat  Mould,  each,  3s.  per  sack.  Fresh  Sphagnum 
Moss,  2s.  6d.  per  bush.,  6s.  sack.  Hort.  Charcoal,  2s.  6d 
per  bush.,  8s.  per  sack.  Best  Raffia,  9d.  per  pound,  14  lb.  for 
9a.  Half-inch  Bones,  Bone-dust,  and  other  manures. 
Russia  Mats,  from  10s.  to  22s.  per  doz.  Yirgin  Cork,  Flower 
Sticks,  Labels,  Bamboos.  Specialite  Tobacco  Paper,  lOd 
per  pound,  28  Ib.  21s. ; Specialite  Tobacco  Cloth,  1s.  per 

fiound,  28  lb.  26s. ; the  most  effectual  fumigating  materials 
n the  market.  Tobacco  Cord,  6d.  per  pound,  281b.  for 
12s.  6d.  Price  List  free. 

W.  HERBERT  te  CO.,  2,  Hop  Exchange  Ware* 
houses,  Southwark  Street,  London,  S.E. 


ANTHRACITE  CDAL 

Universally  acknowledged  the  best  fuel  for  Horticultural 
purposes.  For  lowest  quotations  apply— 

E.  T.  RUSSELL  & CO.,  60,  Wharfdale-road,  k irtg’q  Cross. 
Established  1846. 


DAMFORTH  S Highly-concentrated  Gardei 

— ’ Manure  for  growing  Prize  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Vege 
tables.  Bamforth  s Pure  Dissolved  Bones,  splendid  for  Chry 
santhemums,  Dahlias,  Celery,  and  Roses.  Special  Manure  fo 
Onions  unsurpassed.  In  bags,  1 lb,  Is. ; 3 lb.,  2s. ; 7 lb.,  3s.  6(3. 
J cwt.,  6s. ; i cwt.,  lOs. ; 1 cwt.,  20s.  Directions  foruse  in  eaci 
bag. — DAN.  BAMFORTH,  Market-place,  Wath-upon-Dearne 
Rotherham,  Yorkshire 


fTANNED  NETTING ! TANNED  NETTING ! 

~ —BVjr  preserving  fruit-trees,  flower-beds.  &o.,  from  the 
frost  and  blight.  35  square  yards  for  Is.  Can  be  sent  on  ap- 
proval. Carriage  paid  on  all  orders  over  5s.  Hundreds  of 
Testimonials.  Note  the  address.— GEORGE  R0BIN8ON, 
Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Sussex.  Established  200  yearg.  ' ‘ 


FARM  & HOME 

A Weekly  Journal  of  Practical  Agriculture  and 
Housekeeping,  Stock,  Dairy,  Tillage,  Stable, 
Pasture,  Orchard,  Market  - garden,  Poultry, 
House. 

Weekly  One  PennVt  post  /rre,  Three  Halfpence. 
Monthly  Pa/rtSt  Fivepence,  post  frect  Eightpence. 

''Farm  and  Home"  of  last  week  (August  Itth)  contains  the 
followi/ng  Articles^  Notes,  &c. : — 


Arable— 

Broom-rape 
Cabbage,  sowing 
Holding,  working  a small 
Mangels,  sowing 
Mustard,  growing 
Turnips,  deformed 
Turnip-teed 

Cattle- 

Butter,  feeding  for 
Cattle  diseases 
Cow’s  joints  cracking 
Food  and  the  milk  supply 
Food  for  cows 
Pleuro-pneumonia  in  cattle 
Udders,  bad 

Current  Notes— 

International  agricultural 
congress  at  Vienna 
Pleuro-pneumonia 
Sussex  Herd-Book  Society 

Dairy— 

Bondon  or  N euchatel  chees  e 
Butter,  salting 
Calves,  separated  milk  for 
Cheeses,  foreign 
Cheshire  cheese,  making 

FRUIT- 

Hints  on  fruit-pruning  ^ 
Soil  for  fruit-growing 

Home- 

Answers  to  children’s  letters 
Black  silk  dress,  altering 
Bread  and  Apple  pudding 
Bread-and-butter  pudding 
Bread  and  jam  pudding 
Bread  and  meat  pudding 
Bread-crumb  and  marma- 
lade pudding 
Bread  pudding,  plain 
Bread  pudding,  savoury 
Breakfast  dishes 
Brown-bread  pudding 
Bugs 

Carpets,  cleaning 
Cement,  transparent 
Children,  nervous 
Children’s  confidences 
Currant  cake 

Diphtheria  in  domestic 
animals 
Domino  lace 
Dress  notes 
Dresses,  serge 
Dyspeptic 
Eyes,  bad 
Filter,  cleaning  a 
Florador  recipes 
Home  cake 
Hysteria 
Lumbago 

Mutton  and  Green  Peas 

Neuralgia 

Onion  sauce 

Our  little  readers 

Perspirations 

Photographic  frames 


Home  (continued) — 

Potatoes  boiled  in  their 
skins 

Puddings  without  eggs 
Sewing-machine 
Shawl,  knitted 
Useful  notes  by  the  children 
Vegetable  Marrows,  pre- 
serving 

Waterproof,  a stiff 

Horses— 

Cod-liver  oil  for  colts 
Donkey  with  seedy-toe 
Hock,  thickened 
Horses  for  profit,  breeding 
Horses  with  worms 
Mare,  lame 

Mare  with  grease  crack 
Methylated  spirits  for  horses 
Work  for  pony 

implements— 
Machine-knives, sharpening 
Law  and  Custom- 

Accounts,  collecting 
Game 

Lease,  construction  of 
Partnership 
Tithes,  question  of 
Weights  and  measures,  ad- 
justing 

Markets. 

Miscellaneous- 

Ammonia  in  stables 
Anthrax,  inoculation  for 
Fox,  destructiveness  of  the 
Hay,  weight  of 
Royal  Agricultura  College 
Cirencester 
Small  farming 

Pasture- 

Aftermath,  stocking 
Manure  for  pasture 
Pasture,  breaking  up  old 
Pasture,  improving  a 

Pigs- 

Mangels  for  farrowing  sows 
Salt  poisoning  in  pigs 
Sows  and  pigs,  fighting 
Worms  in  pigs 

Poultry- 

Chick,  death  of 
Chicken,  death  of 
Geese,  fattening 
Hen,  lame 

Poultry  for  Cornwall 
Turkeys,  sickly 

Sheep- 

Lambs’  feet,  paring 
“ Sheep  ” query 
Sheep,  scabbed 


Of  all  Booksellers,  Newsagents,  and  at  the  Railway  Book- 
stalls; or  from  the  OflBce;  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand 
London,  W.C, 


Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  Application. 
THE  “STOTT  ’’  FERTILIZER,  INSECTICIDE 
DISTRIBUTOR,  Co.,  Ltd., 

BARTON  HOUSE,  MANCHESTER. 


GREENHOUSES. 

Intending  Purchasers  should  send  for  our  new  Illustrated 
Price  List  of  Greenhouses,  etc.,  complete  from  48s.,  post  free, 
2 stamps.— S.  HARTLEY  & CO.,  Horticultural  Buflderf, 
Valley-street,  Windhill,  Shipley,  Yorkshire. 
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Second  Edition,  Now  ready  f8Z2ppJt  with  over  1400  Illustra- 
tlonsi  medium  8yo,  15s. ; post  free^  15s.  6rf. 

THE 

ENGLISH  FLOWER 
GARDEN. 

STYLE,  POSITION,  AND  ARRANGEMENT. 

Followed  by  a Description  of  all  the  Best  Plants  for  it,  their 
Culture  and  Arrargement. 


SOME  OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


Saturday  Review. 

“The  best  of  all  modem  works  on  the  subject.  . . . The 
improved  taste  now  visible  in  most  gardens  is,  to  a great 
extent,  attributable  to  the  admirable  treatise  which  forms  the 
first  portion  of  this  book.  . . . The  more  it  is  consulted,  the 
more  is  its  value  apparent.” 

Court  Journal. 

“ This  work  is  the  finest  and  most  complete  of  Its  kind  that 
has  appeared  in  the  English  language." 

Daily  Telegraph. 

“ All  right-minded  people  will  follow  him  in  his  condemna- 
tion of  stucco  adjuncts  to  the  flower  garden,  and  tho  abomina- 
tion of  many  kindred  heresies.  The  main  portion  of  the  work, 
that  devoted  to  a lexico-graphical  arrangement  of  all  the 
plants  suited  for  outdoor  cultivation,  is  admirable,  and  the 
engravings  are  as  good  as  they  can  be." 

Field. 

“This  comprehensive  book  will,  of  course,  be  of  most  utility 
1 o persons  who  have  large  gardens ; but  those  lovers  of  garden- 
ing who  have  more  restricted  opportunities  to  profit  by  it,  will 
also  find  it  interesting  and  valuable.” 

The  Guardian. 

“Rather  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  ago  a gorgeous 
stranger  appeared  in  our  gardens,  and  was  regarded  with  as 
great  surprise  and  admiration  as  some  scarlet  warrior  by  the 
lads  and  lasses  of  his  native  village,  to  which  he  comes  on 
furlough.  Our  English  Flora,  startled  in  her  sweet  simplicity 
and  fascinated  by  his  splendid  presence,  forgot  her  engagement 
to  that  which  may  be  called  the  natural  system,  and  transferred 
her  affections  to  this  gaudy  suitor,  who  called  himself 
‘Bedding-out.’  Like  the  fair  Imogene,  when  the  Baron,  all 
covered  with  jewels  and  gold,  arrived  at  her  front  door,  she 
became  ‘untrue  to  her  vows.’  She  exchanged  her  graceful 
undulations  and  curves,  her  green  alleys  and  cool  grots,  her 
walks  amid  the  shrubberies  in  which  she  roved  in  maiden 
meditation,  and  heard  the  mellow  ouzel  fluting  in  the  Elm, 
for  treeless  squares  of  sward,  as  flat  as  the  spirit  level  and  the 
garden  roller  could  make  them.  On  these  were  cut  all  the  figiares 
in  Euclid,  with  an  assortment  of  stars,  crowns  Maltese  crosses, 
serpents,  tadpoles,  and  nameless  enormities,  to  be  coloured 
when  thesummercame  with  Verbenas  and  Calceolarias  (purple 
and  gold,  like  the  cohorts  of  the  Assyrian),  scarlet  Geranium, 
and  white  Alyssum.  The  dining  room  carpet  was  to  be  re- 
produced on  the  lawn ; the  landscape  gardener  was  to  learn 
his  art  from  the  kaleidoscope.  Flowering  trees  and  shrubs, 
Laburnums,  Lilacs,  Syringaa,  Almonds,  Roses,  Berberis, 
Laurustinus,  went  down  by  the  hundreds  (alas!  the  hand 
which  writes  this  paper  grasped  the  axe  and  saw),  and  grand 
clumps  of  flowers,  denounced  as  coarse  and  dingy  in  com- 
parison with  these  new  importations,  were  dug  up  and 
destroyed.  Now  we  were  to  have  three  months  of  dazzling 
coruscations,  and,  when  the  frost  came,  a shabby,  flowerless 
exposition  of  flabby  leaves,  and  then  beds  bare  and  brown.  The 
Catherine  wheels  and  other  fireworks  collapsed  into  charred 
wood  and  tinder.  Even  this  brief  period  of  efflorescence  was 
liable  to  curtailment.  Happily,  and  apropos  of  Imogene  and 
midnight,  a change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  this  dream.  When 
this  new  system  of  floral  development  seemed  to  have  obtained 
a papal  supremacy,  and  when  every  garden  which  was  not 
'bedded  out ’was  regarded  as  ‘mean  and  poky,’ when  even 
cottagers  had  expelled  their  Gillyflowers,  their  Ladslove,  and 
Michaelmas  Daisies  to  make  room  for  a few  of  these  gay 
novelties,  bought  or  begged  from  the  gardener  at  the  hall ; 
when  the  marriage  between  Flora  and  the  Baron  was  cele- 
brated with  universal  joy,  and  the  ‘tables  they  groaned  with 
the  weight  of  the  feast,  and  the  bell  of  the  castle  struck  one, 
then  appeared  the  Nemesis  of  retribution,  the  ghost  of  Alonzo 
—Alonzo  by  William  Robinson,  accompanied  by  an  escort  of 
avenging  spectres.  His  book,  as  a guide  and  reference,  must 
be  welcomed  with  its  beautiful  and  truthful  illustrations,  the 
most  important  and  instructive  addition  which  has  been  made 
for  many  years  to  the  florist’s  library,” 


London  : J OHN  MURRAY,  and  of  all 
Booksellers. 


GREENHOUSES 

This  illustration  is  an 
exact  copy  of  my  Ajna- 
teur  Span-roofed  Green- 
houses, which  are  made 
of  well  - seasoned  red 
deal.  Complete,  with 
Ventilators,  Irons  for 
opening,  Staging,  Glass, 
&c.,  &c.  Made  in  sec- 
tions, so  that  they  can 
be  erected  by  any  gar- 
dener or  handy  man  in 
a few  hours.  Simply 
screwed  together.  7 ft.  by  5 ft.,  56s. ; 9 ft.  by  6 ft.,  £4 ; 12  fi 
by  8 ft.,  £6 ; 15  ft.  by  10  ft.,  £8  10s. ; 20  ft.  by  10  ft.,  £12 ; 2.5  ft. 
by  10  ft..  £17  ; 50  ft.  by  10  ft.,  £30 ; 100  ft.  by  10  ft.,  £50.  Any 
size  made. 

STRONG  GARDEN  LIGHTS. 

Painted  and  glazed,  3 by  4 ft.,  6s.  6d. ; G by  4 ft.,  Sa.  each. 

CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 

These  Frames  arc 
24  in.  high  at  back, 
13  in.  at  front,  and 
are  made  of  1 in. 
tongned  and  groov- 
ed boards.  The  lights 
are  2 in.  thick,glazed 
with  good  15oz. glass, 
nailed  and  bedded 
in  good  oil  putty, 
painted  three  coats,  handles  to  sashes,  and  put  on  rail  at 
the  following  f izes  and  prices  : One-light  Frames,  4 ft.  by  3 ft. , 
18s.;  ditto,  6 ft.  by  4 ft.,  £1 11s.;  two-light  Frames,  6 ft.  by  4 ft , 
£1 14s. ; ditto,  8 ft.  by  6 ft.,  £2  14s. ; threc-light  Frames,  12  ft. 
by  6ft.,  £3  15s.  For  other  sizes  and  prices  see  Illustrated  List, 
free. 


SPAN-ROOF  FORCING  HOUSE. 

Built  for  brickwork  3 ft.  high  of  well-seasoned  red  deal ; roof 
ventilation  according  to  size ; all  21-oz.  glass.  Suitable  for 
Nurserymen,  Market  Gardeners,  and  all  those  who  require  a 
cheap,  strong  house  for  forcing  or  growingCucumbers,  Toma- 
toes, Melons,  &c.,  &c.  Erected  at  my  works,  marked,  and 
delivered  to  any  station  in  England  carriage  free.  20  ft.  by 
9ft., £9;  40  ft.  by  12ft., £21;  100  ft.  by  14  ft.,  £55.^  For  Illus- 
trations and  Prices  of  other  sizes  see  Illustrated  List,  free. 

COOPER’S  IMPROVED 
AMATEUR  HYGIENIC  HEATER. 

For  burning  paraffin  oil  or  gas  without  smoke  or  smell. 

These  Heaters  are  con- 
structed  as  a means  of 
heating  by  hot  air  with- 
out the  uee  of  hot  water 
or  fires.  Its  peculiar 
construction  economises 
the  heat  generated,  so 
that  there  is  no  waste  of 
heatorFuel.  Therebeing 
perfect  combustion  in 
this  Stove,  and  nothing 
whatever  injurious  to 
plant’,  but  actually 
everything  conducive  to 
their  health,  it  should  be 
observed  that  plants  may 
be  had  in  full  bloom 
throughout  the  severest 
winter.  This  cannot  be 
obtained  in  Stoves  of 
other  systems.  The  tem- 
perature can  be  regu- 
lated to  a nicety  to  suit  all  require  ments,  being  raised  15  degs. 
to  45  degs.  above  the  outside  temperature. 

One  of  the  many  features  worthy  of  special  notice  is  the 
portability  of  the  Stove  when  in  action,  there  being  nothing 
to  shake  about.  It  can  be  taken  from  room  to  room  with  per- 
fect ease.  To  maintain  the  required  moisture  a pan  or  cistern 
is  placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Stove  for  holding  water. 

Carefully  packed  and  put  on  rail  at  the  following  prices 
No.  1 will  heat  house  7 ft.  by  5 ft.,  consumes  | pint 

of  oil  in  10  hours £0  18  0 

No.  2 will  heat  house  9 ft.  by  6 ft.,  consumes  1 pint 

of  oil  in  10  hours 150 

No.  Swill  heat  house  12  ft.  by  8 ft.,  consumes  IJ  pints 

of  oil  in  10  hours  . - • 1 15  0 

No.  4 will  heat  house  15  ft.  by  10  ft. , consumes  2 pints 

of  oil  in  10  hours 2 10  0 

No.  5 will  heat  house  20  ft.  by  10  ft.,  consumes  4 pints 

of  oil  in  10  hours 3 0 0 

GREENHOUSE  MATERIALS 

(Specially  prepared). 

Persons  intending  to  build  their  own  Greenhouses  should 
consult  my  List,  which  contains  specifications  of  all  materials 
required  for  building  large  or  small  houses;  post  free  on 
application. 

GLASS-GLASS. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.— 250  boxes  best  21-oz.,  10  in.  by  8 in., 
each  containing  360  squares.  Any  quantity  packed  on  rail  at 
20s.  per  box ; usual  price,  28s.  Must  be  cleared  immediately. 
Quality  and  quantity  guaranteed. 

Send  for  COMPLETE  ILLUSTRATED  LIST, 
post  free,  containing  epecifications  of  Greenhouses 
from  48s.  to  £220. 

Good,  sound,  well-seasoned  materials  only  used.  Estimates 
for  every  description  of  Horticultural  Buddings,  Plans,  &o., 
free.  All  orders  carefully  packed  and  put  on  rail. 


WILLIAM  COOPER, 

751b,  Old  Kent  Road,  LONDON,  S.B3. 


BOULTON  I PAUL, 


HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDERS, 

WINTER  GARDENS, 


NORWICH. 

CONSERVATORIES, 


An(J  GREENHOUSES  in  all  STYLES. 

CARDEN  FRAMES  VARIETY. 


No.  60. 

PORTABLE  PLANT 
PRESERVER. 


No.  74. 

THREE-QUARTER 
SPAN 

CARDEN  FRAME. 

Ic.vsil  PllICES. 

Carriage  Paid 

ft.  by  6 ft. 
ft.  by  6 ft. 

No.  75. 

MELON  AND 
CUCUMBER  FRAME. 

Cash  Prices. 

Carriage  Paid. 

4 ft.  by  6 ft £2 

8 ft.  by  G ft i£3  . 

All  Frames  made  of  Selected  Red_  Deal,  painted  three 
times,  and  Lights  glazed  with  21  oz.  British  sheet  glass. 

CUCUMBER  FRAME  LIGHTS. 

6 ft.  by  4 ft.,  glazed  and  painted  15s.  each. 

Uoglazed  and  unpainted  ..  6s.  each. 

Carriage  Paid  on  Orders  of  40s.  value. 
BOILERS,  of  all  makes  and  sizes,  at  the  cheapest 
rates.  Valves,  Pipes,  and  Fittings  in  stock. 

CATALOGUES  of  all  our  manufactures,  including  Horti- 
cultural Buildings  and  Appliances,  Iron  Buildings,  Poultry 
and  Kennel  Requisites,  &c. 

BOULTON  & PAUL,  NORWiCH. 


THE 

CONICAL  BOILER 

is  the  Cheapest,  most  Efficient,  and 
Economical  Boiler  ever  invented.  For 
heating  Greenhouses,  Conservatories, 
Warehouses,  Churches,  Chapels,  and 
for  Amateur  Gardeners.  Requires  very 
little  attention.  Will  bum  any  kind 
of  fuel,  and  cannot  bum  hollow. 

Sole  Makers ; 

Ij  NEWSUM,WOOD,&  DYSON, 

BEESTON  ROAD,  LEEDS. 
Prices  and  Testimonials  on  application. 

TELESCOPIC 

HOUSE  AND  CARDEN 

LADDERS. 

All  sizes,  viany  patterns.  Carriage  paid 
and  Price  Lists  free. 

HEATH  MAN  & CO.,  Makers, 

11,  HIGH  STREET,  BLOOMSBURY, 
LONDON,  W.C. 

lemon-oilIn^ecticide. 

For  certainty  in  action  (every  insect  it  touches  being  killed), 
easy  of  application,  for  safety,  and  for  cos^it  is  the  finert  pre- 
paration for  dipping  or  syringing  plants.  Post  free  Pints, 
Is.  lOd. ; quarts,  3s.  3d. ; half -gallons,  5s.  9d. 

EUCHARIS  MITE  KILLER 

Has  saved  thousands  of  bulbs  from  destiuction.  If  your 
bulbous  plants  are  unhealthy  try  this.  Post  free— Half- 
piuts,  Is.  9d. ; pints,  2s.  9d. ; quarts,  4s.  9d. ; half-gaUons,  8s. ; 
OR  FROM  VOUR  SEEDSMAN. 

CLIBRAK’S,  OLDFIELD  NURSERIES,  ALTRINCHAM. 

Also  10  & 12,  Market-street,  Manchester. 


m-  TO  OUR  READERS.  — orcferiTirjr  goods 
from  these  pages,  or  in  making  enquiries,  readers  will 
co»>Jera  favour  by  stating  that  the  advertisement  was 
seen  in  GARDENING  ILLUSTRATED.  Our  desire  is 
to  publish  the  advertisements  of  trustworthy  houses  only . 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  of  each  order  should 
be  writtenlegibly  Delay  and  disappointment  are  often' 
times  due  to  neglect  of  this. 
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ROSES. 

ROSES  IN  TUBS. 

Correspondents  frequently  ask  in  Gardenino 
if  Roses  can  be  successfully  grown  in  tubs  ? The 
reply  that  I have  invariably  given  is  that  they 
can  be  so  grown  if  those  who  undertake  to  do 
so  keep  the  roots  well  supplied  with  water. 
This  is  the  only  very  important  part  of  the 
management,  and,  of  course,  it  is  not  difficult ; 
but  upon  the  timely  applications  of  water  to  the 
roots  depends  success.  With  this  point  well 
understood  no  one  need  hesitate  to  undertake 
to  grow  Roses  in  tubs  for  covering  walls  or 
verandahs  where  it  is  not  convenient  to  make  a 
border  for  the  roots.  Nor  is  the  use  of  tubs  con- 
fined to  that  purpose  only,  as  they  may  he  used 
for  standing  on  the  floor  of  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory,  and  the  growth  be  trained  under 
the  roof  or  to  walls,  as  may  be  required.  Some 
people  are  very  successful  with  Mar^chal  Niel 
i and  other  climbing  Roses  when  their  roots  are 

I confined  to  tubs.  It  is  just  a question  of 

I management.  I am  acquainted  with  an  amateur 

gardener  who  is  thoroughly  successful  in  grow- 
ing Marechal  Niel  and  Niphetos  and  a few  other 
Roses  in  tubs.  He  has  a small  span-roofed 
j house  in  which  he  forces  the  Roses  and  a few 

; other  plants  into  flower  early.  As  soon  as  the 

ij  early  Teas  come  into  blossom  in  the  open  air 

I those  in  tubs  are  brought  out  of  the  house  and 

• stood  out-of-doors,  where  they  remain  until  there 

. is  danger  of  severe  frosts.  He 
' Begins  to  force  these  plants  very  gently 
■|  early  in  January.  As  the  same  plants  are  now 
well  established  in  the  tubs  they  produce  a sur- 
I prising  number  of  flowers,  while  the  Marechal  Niel 

i has  already  this  summer  sent  out  a shoot  from  its 

' base  7 feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  my  little  finger. 

I Such  fine  growth  will  be  sure  to  produce  some 

1 good  flowers  with  as  little  labour  as  anyone  can 

' expect  to  have  with  them.  With  regard  to  the 

‘ size  of  the  tub,  something  less  than  the  ordinary 

] petroleum  barrel,  when  cut  in  half,  but  quite  as 

I well  made,  is  desirable.  These  should  be  well- 

drained,  and  then  filled  with  suitable  soil ; good 
turfy  loam,  and  about  half-a-peck  of  crushed 
I bones,  with  a good  sprinkle  of  coarse  sand,  is 
’ the  proper  sort  of  compost  to  provide.  If  the 
loam  is  not  available,  the  best  garden  earth  may 
be  utilised,  with  an  addition  of  one-sixth  part  of 
< well-rotted  manure,  with  the  other  ingredients 
' as  before-mentioned.  I may  remark  here  that  it 
will  well  repay  anyone  to  make  a little  outlay  in 
providing  a suitable  soil  in  the  first  place,  as  it 
' will  not  be  possible  after  the  plants  are  once  set 
in  the  tubs  to  do  anything  more  to  them  than 
^ give  a top-dressing  for  the  benefit  of  the  roots. 

1 In  the  next  place,  I must  remark  that  it  is  better 

to  start  with  fairly 

Young  plants,  provided  they  are  healthy 
I and  vigorous,  than  with  those  that  have  been 
t confined  to  pots  for  several  years.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  it  will  be  better  to  begin  in  the  autumn 
with  plants  lifted  from  the  open  ground.  The 
roots  can  then  be  spread  out,  and  in  due  time 
find  their  way  in  any  direction.  When  plants 
have  their  roots  cramped  in  a pot  and  they  are 
ft  set  out  without  being  disentangled,  the  growth 
^ is  not  satisfactory  for  two  or  three  years.  It  is 

J very  necessary  the  first  year  to  be  careful  ia  the 


watering,  and  not  to  keep  the  soil  in  a soddened 
state.  It  should  be  remembered  that  until 
active  growth  commences  the  number  of  roots 
has  not  increased  much,  and  that  moderate 
supplies  are  all  they  want  to  keep  them  growing. 
For  the  first  year  they  will  not  want  any 
assistance  in  the  way  of  liquid  stimulants  ; but 
after  that  the  plants  will  be  benefited  if  they 
are  given  one  dose  of  liquid  a week  from  the 
time  new  growth  begins  until  the  end  of  the 
summer.  With  regard  to 

Pruning,  that  operation  must  be  guided 
entirely  by  the  way  in  which  they  are  grown. 
If  as  climbers,  they  will  not  want  much  done  to 
them  until  the  growth  gets  crowded,  when  it 
should  be  thinned  out  by  taking  away  the  old 
wood  to  make  room  for  the  young.  I always 
make  an  exception  in  dealing  with  Marechal 
Niel.  I like  to  cut  all  the  shoots  of  this  Rose 
back  to  within  3 inches  or  4 inches  of  the  old 
wood  as  soon  as  the  first  lot  of  flowers  are  over. 
The  plant  soon  makes  fresh  shoots,  which  con- 
tinue growing  until  quite  late  in  the  autumn. 
The  strong  young  shoots,  I find,  produce  much 
the  largest  blooms,  J.  C.  C. 

SOME  GOOD  OLD  ROSES. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  more  useful  Rose 
in  the  open  air  than  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison. 
On  well-established  plants  that  are  growing  in 
good  soil  the  flowers  are  produced  with  great 
freedom,  and  the  colour,  whether  of  the  half- 
expanded  bud  or  open  flower,  is  so  refreshing 
that  no  one  can  fail  to  admire  the  blooms, 
although  their  form  is  somewhat  flat.  I cannot 
help  thinking  but  that  the  absence  of  strong 
sunshine  and  the  heavy  rains  have  been  favourable 
to  this  Rose,  as  it  isso  me  years  since  I saw  the 
centre  of  the  flowers  so  pleasingly  flushed  with 
colour.  This  Rose  possesses  two  striking 
characters  that  should  not  be  overlooked  by 
those  who  require  flowers  in  quantity  in  the  late 
summer  and  autumn  months.  It  is  a perfectly 
hardy  Rose,  and  will  thrive  where  some  varieties 
with  more  highly-coloured  flowers  will  refuse  to 
grow.  It  does  equally  well  as  a standard  or  as  a 
dwarf  plant,  and  may  also  be  utilised  for  covering 
a low  wall  or  fence.  It  is  not  until  the  autumn 
approaches  that  the  flowers  open  well  and  assume 
their  proper  character. 

Cloth  op  Gold. — There  are  two  plants  of 
this  Rose  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  from 
where  I write.  One  is  covering  a good  space  of 
wall  on  the  south  front  of  a dwelling-house  ; the 
other  is  standing  on  a lawn  and  growing  in  the 
form  of  a pillar.  The  first-mentioned  plant  has 
flowered  remarkably  well,  and  is  now  making 
very  satisfactory  growth,  at  all  the  points  of 
which,  in  most  instances,  is  a cluster  of  flowers. 
The  depth  of  colour  in  the  flowers  of  this  Rose 
is  very  striking.  The  form,  too,  is  good.  The 
other  plant  has  occupied  the  same  position  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  It  is  budded  on  the  Brier, 
and  although  a severe  winter  kills  back  the 
young  wood  the  plant  rallies  again  and  sends 
out  long  and  vigorous  shoots,  which,  when 
allowed  to  grow,  tower  up  to  a height  of  several 
feet  and  arch  over  in  the  most  graceful  manner, 
each  shoot  bearing  a large  cluster  of  blooms. 
The  flowers  of  this  Rose  are  very  valuable  in 
the  autumn. 

Madame  Plantier. — Whether  grown  against 
a wall  or  as  a standard,  this  old  Rose  has  been 


very  conspicuo  us  this  season.  The  profuseness 
with  which  it  blooms  and  the  purity  of  the 
flowers  render  it,  I think,  one  of  the  finest 
white  Roses  we  have  where  a mass  of  colour  is 
of  more  importance  than  the  form  of  the  flower. 
It  is  a perfectly  hardy  Rose.  It  is  one  of  the 
earliest  Roses  to  bloom  if  it  is  given  a warm 
aspect.  As  a standard  it  can  only  he  found 
growing  satisfactorily  when  it  gets  but  little 
pruning,  and  then  it  produces  large,  massive 
heads  of  flowers.  It  is  only  in  old  gardens  where 
it  can  he  seen  in  this  form  now,  as  very  few 
think  of  growing  it  except  as  a climber  or  pot- 
plant.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  as  it  pro- 
duces largerand  better-formed  clusters  of  flowers 
than  Aimee  Vibert. 

Macartney  Roses. — The  single  form  of  this 
Rose  is  well  worth  growing  for  its  distinct 
character.  The  plants  are  evergreen,  with  dark 
shining  foliage,  and  although  only  a few  blos- 
soms are  open  at  one  time,  they  continue  to 
appear  from  early  summer  until  quite  late  in  the 
autumn.  Now  that  single  Roses  are  gaining 
favour  the  variety  alba  simplex  (grandiflora) 
should  be  grown.  The  Macartney  Roses  should 
be  grown  on  a wall  with  a south  or  west  aspect. 


1540.— Pruning  Roses.— I thought  the  question  as 
to  the  best  time  to  prune  Roses  had  been  settled  long  ago 
in  favour  of  spring  in  most  places.  The  end  of  March  is 
the  best  season.  But  many  people  reduce  the  long  growths 
in  autumn  with  advantage,  doing  the  final  pruning  in 
March,  leaving  the  Teas  a little  later. — E.  H. 

■ — — The  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of 
April,  according  to  the  locality,  is  the  proper 
time  to  prune  Roses  of  the  hardy  climbing  and 
perpetual  kinds.  Tea- scented  Roses  should  be 
dealt  with  a fortnight  later.  If  any  of  your 
dwarf  plants  or  standards  have  long  shoots  that 
are  now  hinging  about  in  the  way  you  may 
shorten  them  back  half  their  length.  That  is 
all  the  pruning  they  must  have  now. — J.  C.  C. 

1553.— Own-root  Roses.— You  will  find 
the  following  do  well  on  their  own  roots  : 
Magna  Cbarta,  Anna  Alexiefif,  Grandeur  of 
Cheshunt,  Dr.  Andry,  Madame  de  Cambaceres, 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  Madame  Prosper 
Tangier,  Pierre  Netting,  Monsieur  Boncenne, 
Victor  Verdier,  Paul  Verdier,  and  Perle  des 
Blanches.  I congratulate  you  on  your  success 
in  striking  own-root  Roses,  as  it  is  not  such  a 
difficult  matter  to  raise  a stock  as  some  people 
suppose.  At  the  same  time  I admit  in  the  case 
of  some  sorts  it  requires  patience  to  get  a strong 
plant. — J.  C.  C. 

1481.— Roses  on  their  own  roots.— Moving  Roses 
on  their  own  roots  in  the  autumn,  say  in  November  or 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall,  is  no  theory,  but  the  constant 
practice  of  all  good  growers.  The  plants  have  thus  time 
enough  to  become  established  before  the  winter  frosts 
set  in. — J.  D.  E. 

1468.— A plague  of  ants.— Try  various 
methods  and  persist  in  them.  Dust  on  a dry 
day  slaked  lime  freely  over  haunts  and  nests.  Do 
this  time  after  time,  or  water  with  boiling  water 
as  you  turn  up  the  colonies,  or  manure  the  land 
heavily.  If  the  ants  are  among  flowers  melt  a 
small  lump  of  camphor  in  half-a-gallon  of  hot 
water  and  apply  among  the  plants.  Also  place 
bones  about,  and  put  them  into  boiling  watei' 
when  covered  with  ants.  Water  the  nests 
themselves  with  paraffin-oil  and  water,  one  to 
six  in  proportion. — M. 
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THH  OOMINQ  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  August 
'SOlh  to  September  Qfh. 

Finished  potting^  the  Strawberries  intended  for  forcing. 
Those  plants  coming'  in  later,  and  which  consist  of  late 
ripening  kinds,  need  not  be  potted  into  the  fruiting  pots 
before  the  end  of  September.  Of  course,  such  plants 
would  not  do  for  early  forcing.  It  is  a comparatively 
easy  m.atter  now  to  make  the  first  earlies  from  the  open 
ground  follow  close  up  to  the  last  gatherings  under  glass. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  back  late  plants  till  the 
middle  of  .June,  and  the  Noble  has  produced  ripe  fruits  in 
the  open  air  the  first  week  in  June.  Shook  out  and  repotted 
show  and  fancy  Pelargoniums  which  had  been  cut  down 
in  July,  and  which  are  now  in  the  proper  condition  to  be 
reduced  and  repotted.  Potted  the  first  batch  of  Freesias 
to  be  gently  forced  into  bloom  in  winter.  At  present  they 
will  be  plunged  in  ashes  in  a cold  frame  till  growth  begins. 
White  Homan  Hyacinths  have  been  treated  in  like  manner. 
Of  the  latter  about  five  averaged-sized  bulbs  are  placed  in 
a ,'i-inch  pot.  Of  Freesias  seven  bulbs  are  placed  in  pots 
of  similar  size.  The  Pearl  Tuberoses  potted  in  March  are 
now  throwing  up  their  flower-spikes.  A part  of  the  stock 
was  brought  on  in  heat,  and  these  have  been  in  blossom 
some  time  ; but  those  in  cool  structures  do  just  as  well  ; 
in  fact,  they  would  have  done  as  well  in  the  open  air  if 
moved  into  the  greenhouse  to  blossom.  Lifted  early  and 
second  early  Potatoes.  I wanted  the  land  to  plant  with 
Strawberries.  The  plants  of  the  latter  are  strong,  and  are 
principally  new  sorts  intended  for  trial.  The  ground  was 
specially  prepared  with  the  object  in  view  last  winter, 
and  the  Potatoes  formed  a sort  of  preparatory  crop,  giving 
the  land  the  necessary  consolidation  alter  the  trenchin"^ 

I believe  in  deep  culture  for  Strawberries  : but  I think 'it 
ought  to  be  consolidated  before  planting  the  Strawberries 
in,  especially  if  one  wants  a crop  the  first  year.  Looked 
over  wall-trees  to  remove  a shoot  here  and  there  that  has 
broken  away,  and  to  put  a nail  to  any  shoot  that  is  hanging 
loose.  I am  using  a little  fire  for  the  late  Grapes,  for  the 
nights  latterly  have  been  so  cold,  and  where  there  is  so  much 
fluctuation  between  the  night  and  day  temperature,  it  is 
not  so  well  for  the  ripening  fruit.  I have  seen  very  little 
shanking  as  yet.  Of  course,  there  will  always,  in  the  case 
of  Vines  which  have  borne  heavy  crops  of  friiit,  be  a little 
shanking.  If  it  ever  gets  beyond  a little  the  roots  are 
lifted  and  laid  in  new  turf.  This  is,  1 believe,  an  unfailing 
remed.y.  It  may  not  always  be  necessary  to  remo\  e the 
whole  of  the  border.  Taking  off  the  top  foot  or  so,  which 
has  probably  become  sour  from  frequent  top-dressings  of 
manure,  and  replacing  it  with  the  best  turfy-loam  avail- 
able, mi.xed  with  some  old  plaster  or  mortar,  wood-ashes, 
and  bone-meal,  the  roots  take  possession  immediately. 
In  the  case  of  late  houses  this  work  cannot  be  done  till 
after  the  Grapes  are  cut,  and  in  a general  way  it  will  be 
found  better  to  leave  it  till  March,  till  the  buds  are  giving 
indications  of  sw'elling.  I am  gathering  Tomatoes  in  large 
quantities  now  under  glass  ; in  fact,  the  bottoms  of  the 
plants  are  pretty  well  cleared  ; but  the  young  shoots  that 
start  away  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  relieved  of  a part  of 
their  load  will  be  tied  in,  and  a good  second  crop  will  be 
produced  with  the  aid  of  a little  fire-heat  through  the 
autumn.  Cucumbers  want  a little  fire-heat  now  to  push 
them  on  rapidly  at  this  season  ; even  when  the  days  are 
hot  with  bright  sunshine  the  nights  are  often  cold,  and 
Cucumbers  to  be  good  lor  anything  must  be  grown  quickly. 
Cucumbers  and  Melons  in  frames  will  be  covered  up  with 
mats  at  night  from  this  onwards.  Put  in  my  usual  stock  of 
Hydrangea  cuttings  for  spring  and  early  summer  bloom- 
ing. To  obtain  good  trusses  of  blossom  the  cuttings 
should  be  selected  of  the  right  strength  and  maturity-.  It 
the  wood  has  not  attained  to  a sufficient  state  of  ripeness, 
the  blooms  will  not  be  so  fine,  or  the  plants  may  miss 
blooming  altogether.  I like  to  strike  them  in  single  pots, 
and  when  well  established,  shift  into  48’s  or  .'i-inch  pots,  in 
w'hich  the  plants  will  flower.  Potted  on  seedling  Aralias, 
Cyperus  alternifolius,  and  Drac;enas. 


Greenhouse. 

lyy-leaved  Pelargoniums.— Many  of  the  newer 
varieties  of  these  Pelargoniums  are  a great  advance  on  the 
older  sorts  in  the  quality,  as  well  as  in  the  quantity,  of  their 
flowers.  For  decorative  purposes  in  greenhouses  they  are 
especially  adapted,  as  when  the  plants  attain  size,  and  are 
trained  so  as  to  form  them  into  tall  pyramids,  3 feet  or  4 
feet  in  height,  they  do  much  to  relieve  the  too  even  sur- 
face which  bushy,  low-growing  things  often  present.  In 
training  these  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  all  approach  to  a 
formal  outline  should  be  avoided.  Half-a-dozen  slender 
sticks  inserted  within  the  rims  of  the  pots  with  their  tops 
drawn  together,  are  all  that  is  required,  winding  the  branches 
round  the  sticks,  and  letting  the  lateral  shoots  hang  down. 
In  this  way  the  plants  have  an  elegant  appearance.  With 
proper  treatment  they  will  continue  to  bloom  until  the 
autumn  is  so  far  advanced  that  they  cease  to  make  growth. 
To  enable  them  to  keep  on  in  this  manner,  now  that  the 
roots  will  to  a great  extent  have  exhausted  the  soil,  they 
must  have  manure-water  once  a-week.  The  roots  of  this 
section  of  Pelargoniums  are  not  nearly  so  tender  or  suscep- 
tible of  injury  as  those  of  the  fancy  or  the  large-flowered 
varieties  ; but  still,  the  liquid  should  not  be  given  in  so 
strong  a state  as  things  of  a more  vigorous  nature  would 
bear. 

Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  cutting  strik- 
ing.—Cuttings  of  these  varieties  should  always  be  struck 
so  as  to  give  the  plants  time  to  get  established  before  win- 
ter. They  may  yet  be  put  in.  .Shoots  should  be  selected 
that  are  in  a medium  condition— neither  too  soft  nor  too 
hard  ; these  can  generally  be  found  about  the  base  of  the 
plants.  Cuttings  made  from  shoots  that  have  not  set 
bloom  will  strike  better  and  grow  more  freely  than  such 
as  are  made  from  wood  that  has  produced  flowers.  The.y 
will  root  in  a cold  frame,  or  if  a little  w'armth  can  be  given 
them  they  will  sooner  get  established.  Put  them  singly 
jn  small  pots,  which  half  fill  with  a mixture  of  sifted  loam 
and  sand,  with  sand  alone  on  the  top.  When  well  rooted 
put  them  in  a greenhouse  or  cold  pit,  and  encourage  them 
to  make  growth  by  closing  the  lights  early  in  the  after- 
noon. The  nearer  the  little  plants  are  kept  to  the  glass 
the  better.  Pinch  out  the  points  as  soon  as  an  inch  or  two 
of  growth  has  been  made.  - Without  this  the  plants»will 
not  be  sufficiently  furnished  at  the  bottom.  Younrr  stock 
of  this  description  will  flower  continuously  through  next 


summer  ; but  it  is  during  the  second  season  that  they  will 
make  large  specimens,  such  as  already  noticed. 

Mignonette. — It  is  now  time  to  sow  Mignonette.  The 
plants  will  flower  early  in  spring,  and  if  well  managed  they 
will  be  larger  and  bloom  better  than  any  that  are  raised 
from  later  sowings.  It  is  best  to  sow  the  seeds  in  small 
pots,  for  Mignonette  is  a spare  rooting  subject  that  does 
not  bear  transplanting  well.  The  soil  should  be  composed 
of  loam,  with  some  rotten  manure  mixed  with  it ; pass  both 
through  a fine  sieve, and  add  as  much  sand  as  willmake  the 
whole  moderately  open.  Drain  the  pots,  and  press  the  soil 
down  a little.  Put  three  or  four  seeds  in  each  pot,  thinning 
them  out  afterwards  so  as  to  leave  only  one  plant.  Stand 
the  pots  in  a cold  frame,  which  may  'be  kept  somewhat 
close  until  the  plants  appear,  after  which  air  must  be  given 
freely  night  and  day.  The  frame  should  be  stood  where  it 
will  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  should  be  filled  with 
sifted  ashes  so  that  the  little  plants  will  be  close  to 
tbe  glass.  On  no  account  must  they  be  allowed  to  get 
drawn.  As  soon  as  lour  or  five  leaves  have  been  imade 
pinch  out  the  points  to  induce  the  formation  of  several 
shoots  ; when  these  are  2 inches  long  the  plants  will  reipiire 
moving  into  3-inoh  pots.  After  this  the  shoots  should  be 
tied  out  so  as  to  bring  them  down  to  the  rims  of  the  pots. 
By  the  middle  of  Uctober  they  ought  to  be  housed,  and 
should  be  kept  on  a shelf  close  to'  the  glass  through  the 
winter.  In  February  they  will  require  moving  into  .i-inch 
or  U-inch  pots.  At  this  potting  they  should  have  soil  made 
rich  by  the  addition  of  one  part  rotten  manure  to  four  of 
joam,  with  a sprinkling  of  sand. 

_ Sd.lvi3,s. — Any  plants  of  the  autumn-flowering  varie- 
ties that  are  in  pots  not  large  enough  to  carry  them 
through  the  blooming  season  may  still  be  repotted.  This 

can  be  done  without  checking  the  growth  in  a way  that 

will  injure  them,  as  there  is  no  necessity  to  disturb  the 
roots  further  than  in  removing  the  old  drainage  material. 
Pots  two  sizes  larger  than  those  they  have  been  in  will  be 
large  enough,  as  much  can  be  done  to  assist  them  by  the 
use  of  manure-water.  Any  of  the  late-blooming  kinds  that 
flow’er  in  spring  that  have  not  yet  had  the  final  potting 
should  at  once  be  attended  to  before  the  roots  get  cramped 
to  an  extent  that  w'ill  interfere  with  the  growth.  S.  ges- 
neraffiora  is  the  finest  of  the  late-fiowering  sorts,  and  is  a 
strong,  vigorous  grower  that  requires  good-sized  pots  to 
enable  the  plants  to  keep  their  bottom  leaves  in  a healthy 
state  through  the  winter. 

Salvias  planted  out.— Most  of  the  Salvias  do  well 
planted  out  e.\cept  the  blue  kind,  S.  Pitcheri,  which  is  a 
much  srnaller  grower  than  the  other  sorts  that  are  gener- 
ally cultivated.  Where  the  planting-out  method  has  been 
adopted,  it  is  time  to  prepare  the  plants  for  taking  up  and 
potting.  This  is  done  by  cutting  in  their  roots — an  ordi- 
nary garden  trowel  W'ill  do  the  work.  Go  round  each 
plant  and  sever  the  W'hole  of  the  roots  so  as  to  enclose  a 
ball  about  i inches  less  in  diameter  than  the  pots  which 
the  plants  are  to  be  put  in.  This  will  allow  lor  the  exten- 
sion of  the  young  fibres  that  will,  immediately  after  the 
cutting  in,  be  formed.  Should  the  weather  be  dry  the 
plants  will  require  watering  once  or  twice,  as  they  will  be 
wholly  dependent  for  support  on  the  limited  amount  of 
soil  that  the  cut  back  roots  occupy.  In  about  three  weeks’ 
time  they  will  be  in  a condition  for  lifting  and  potting. 

Solanums. — Where  these  plants  are  grown  through 
the  summer  in  pots,  and  are  located  in  greenhouses  or 
frames,  or  plunged  out-of-doors,  they  will  now  need  to  be 
regularly  supplied  with  manure-w'ater.  This  should  be 
given  once  a week  ; use  it  at  about  half  the  strength  that 
Chrysanthemums,  or  similar  gross-feeding  thhigs,  would 
bear.  So  long  as  the  plants  remain  out-of-doors  they 
should  be  syringed  overhead  daily  in  dry  weather,  as  these 
Solanums  are  somewhat  subject  to  the  attacks  of  red- 
spider,  which  frequently  attacks  them  when  the  season  is 
thus  far  advanced. 

Solanums  planted  out.-^When  Solanums  are 
not  required  to  have  their  berries  ripe  and  coloured  before 
late  in  the  winter  or  towards  spring,  they  do  well  planted 
out.  By  this  there  is  a saving  in  watering  effected,  the 
plants  make  more  growth  than  can  be  gOt  out  of  them 
when  kept  in  pots,  and  they  retain  their  leaves  in  better 
condition.  Where  this  course  has  been  followed,  it  is  time 
to  cut  in  the  roots  in  the  same  manner  that  has  been  ad- 
vised for  the  .Salvias.  For  though  the  Solanums  do  not 
suffer  froni  the  effects  of  slight  frosts  in  the  wa.y  that.  luan.y 
])lants  do,  it  is  better  to  lift  and  pot  them  while  there  is 
yet  enough  active  growth  going  on  to  admit  of  the  roots 
getting  fully  established  before  the  autumn  is  too  tar  ad- 
vanced. Shorten  the  roots  so  as  to  secure  balls  about  an 
inch  smaller  than  the  pots  the  plants  are  to  be  put  in. 

Scllizantlius. — There  are  few  things  more  attractive 
in  April  and  Ma.y  than  this  old-fashioned  annual,  when 
grown  in  pots  with  suHioient  room  to  admit  of  the  plants 
attaining  the  size  and  strength  they  are  capable  of.  Seeds 
should  now  be  but  in.  Sow  in  3-inch  or  4-inch  pots,  which 
drain  and  fill  with  soil  of  a like  character  to  that  advised 
for  Mignonette.  One  or  two  plants  are  enough  to  grow 
together  ; to  secure  these,  put  four  or  five  seeds  in  each 
pot,  and  thin  them  down  to  the  required  number  later  on 
when  they  are  an  inch  or  two  high.  A cold  frame  will 
answer  for  the  seed  to  vegetate  in,  and  for  the  young 
plants  during  the  next  six  weeks.  After  this  they  should 
have  a place  on  a shelf  close  to  the  glass  in  a greenhouse, 
where  they  should  be  kept  through  the  winter.  As  soon 
as  the  pots  in  which  the  seedlings  have  been  raised  are 
lull  of  roots,  they  ought  to  be  moved  into  others  two  or 
three  sizes  larger.  These  will  be  big  enough  until  about 
the  end  of  winter,  when  they  may  be  put  in  those  in  which 
they  are  to  flower. 

Boses. 

Tea  Roses  planted  out.  — Where  Hoses  are 
planted  out  in  beds  or  borders  in  the  houses  they  occupy, 
and  are  required  to  flower  during  the  beginning  of  the 
ensuing  year,  they  will  for  some  time  have  been  in  a state 
of  comparative  rest,  with  abundance  of  air  admitted  to 
them  night  and  day.  Grown  in  this  way  the  plants  make 
more  vigorous  growth  than  when  their  roots  are  confined 
to  pots.  Yet  the  s.vstem  has  its  drawbacks,  as  the  plants 
cannot  be  moved  about  to  regulate  their  ti.me  of  flowering: 

If  the  soil  is  much  exhausted,  an  inch  or  two  may  be 
taken  off  the  tops  of  the  beds,  and  a like  quantity  of  new 
material  jaid  on  in  its  place.  This  should  consist  of  good 
loam,  moderately  heavy  in  texture,  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  rotten  manure  mixed  with  it,  and  a little’  sand.  The 
str^gth  from  this  will  be  carried  down  to  the  lower  roots, 
whilst  those  near  the  surface  will  find  their  way  up  into 


the  new  soil.  See  that  enough  water  is  given  to  keep  the 
bed  in  a fairly  moist  condition.  Syringe  the  plants  freely 
once  a day  ; where  this  is  practised  insects  of  every  de- 
scription will  give  little  trouble.  The  plants  should  be 
gone  over  now,  and  have  all  the  weak,  useless  wood  cut 
aw'ay.  Any  shoots  that  have  not  been  strong  enough  to 
flower  will  not  be  likely  to  produce  growth  that  will 
bloom,  consequently  they  are  better  removed.  In  this 
w-ay  the  strength  is  concentrated  in  the  best  wood. 
Keep  a look-out  for  mildew,  and  immediately  any  curled 
leaves  are  detected  dust  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  In  do- 
ing this,  do  not  let  more  of  the  powder  reach  the  soil  than 
cannot  be  avoided,  as  when  water  is  given  it  will  be  car- 
ried down  to  the  roots,  to  which  it  is  highly  injurious, 
causing  the  destruction  of  the  tender  fibres,  through 
which  the  nutritive  elements  are  conveyed. 

Stove. 

Vincas.— These  quick-growing  stove  subjects  are  best 
propagated  annually,  unless  where  there  are  large  houses 
to  grow  them  in.  Cuttings  struck  now,  and  kept  in  a 
stove  temperature  through  the  winter,  will  begin  to 
flower  in  May,  and  continue  blooming  all  through  the 
summer.  Select  shoots  that  have  not  set  flower-buds, 
as  these  alone  will  strike  freely.  Put  them  singly  in 
small  pots  filled  with  sand  ; keep  moist  and  covered  with 
a propagating-glass  in  a stove  temperature,  with  shade 
when  necessary.  In  this  way  they  will  strike  in  three  or 
four  weeks ; then  raise  the  glass,  ultimatel.v  dispensing 
with  it  altogether  when  they  are  sufficiently  established. 
After  this,  put  them  in  3-inch  pots,  and  when  a little 
growth  has  been  made  pinob  out  the  points.  Keep  them 
through  the  winter,  as  already  advised,  in  a growing  tem- 
perature. Tie  out  the  shoots  as  they  extend,  and  again 
pinch  out  the  tops  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Later  on  they  will  bear  a liberal  shift,  as  Vincas  are 
amongst  the  freest-growing  subjects  that  require  stove 
treatment.  Thomas  Baines. 


Outdoor  Garden. 

Continue  the  propagation  of  the  usual  kinds  of  bedding 
plants  till  a sufficient  stock  has  been  secured.  The  flower- 
beds are,  or  should  be,  in  good  condition  now,  and  this  is 
a good  time  to  take  a quiet  look  round,  and  see  what 
alterations  or  improvements  can  be  made  next  year  in  the 
style  of  planting.  Every  year  hardy  plants  are  more  and 
more  coming  back  to  the  position  they  occupied  in  the 
past,  only  there  will,  with  the  present  improved  races  of 
plants,  be  greater  scope  for  taste  in  effective  grouping. 

Put  in  cuttings  of  Pentstemons  in  frames  or  under  hand- 
lights.  All  other  hardy  plants  of  which  stock  may  be 
required,  and  of  which  cuttings  can  be  obtained,  will  root 
now  in  a shaded  frame  kept  moist.  Sow  seeds  of  Holly- 
hocks either  in  boxes  or  in  the  open  ground.  In  the  latter 
case  sow  in  drills  1 foot  apart.  Gather  the  ripe  seeds  of 
the  Iceland  Poppy  and  sow  it  to  raise  plants  for  blooming 
next  year.  Young  plants  of  this  beautiful  Poppy  will 
bloom  better  than  old  ones,  and  old  plants  sometimes  die 
off  during  a cold,  wet  winter.  The  beds  of  white  and  red 
Japanese  Anemones  are  now  specially  interesting.  One 
of  the  grandest  autumn  beds  I remember  to  have  seen  was 
a mass  of  white  Anemones,  30  feet  in  diameter.  The  soil  i 
was  rich  and  deep,  the  plants  were  robust,  and  the  flowers  j 
large.  Prick  off  seedling  Wallflowers,  Sweet  Williams, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Foxgloves,  and  other  hardy  plants  sown 
in  spring.  Antirrhinums  that  were  sown  in  April  are  now 
a mass  of  blossom.  This  family  used  to  be  treated  as 
biennials ; but  by  early  sowing  they  become  effec- 
tive the  same  season.  Violets  intended  for  frame 
culture  in  winter  must  be  kept  free  from  runners,  and, 
if  necessary,  watered  ; but  a little  mulch  el  old  manure  i 
placed  between  the  rows  in  June  will  have  done  away  with 
the  necessity  for  watering,  especially  in  a season  like  the  ( 
present.  Much  tidying  up  will  be  required  now.  Ripe  j 
seeds  must  be  gathered,  and  where  seeds  are  not  required,  j 
the  seed-pods  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  flowers  { 
fade.  Roses  may  still  be  budded,  especially  dwarfs. 
Remove  suckers  and  rub  off  shoots  from  stocks  recently  I 
budded,  which  start  below  the  buds.  ' 

! 

Fruit  Garden.  ' 

Wasps  are  getting  numerous,  and  if  not  trapped  cr 
destroyed  in  some  way,  will  make  short  work  of  the  rather  -I 
scanty  stock  of  ripening  fruit.  The  ventilators  of  vineries 
must  be  covered  with  scrim  or  hexagon  netting.  If  " 
bottles  half-filled  with  a mixture  of  beer  and  sugar  are  i 
hung  on  the  garden  walls  the  wasps  will  be  attracted,  and  , 
will,  in  most  instances,  find  their  death  in  the  bottles.  V 
Wasps’  nests  should  be  hunted  up  and  destroyed.  Straw-  s 
berries  intended  for  forcing  must  stand  on  a coal-ash  bed,  1: 
or  on  boards  thinly,  and  all  runners  be  removed  weekly.  (. 
Gather  early  Apples  and  Pears  as  soon  as  they  will  part  J 
readily  from  the  stalks,  and  lay  them  thinly  on  the  fniit-  : 
room  shelves.  Peach-trees  in  the  late  house,  and  also  on  f 
south  walls,  should  be  looked  over  daily,  and  the  fruits  } 
which  are  giving  indications  of  ripeness  gathered  and  j 
placed  in  single  layers,  so  that  the.v  do  not  touch  each  ' 
other,  on  a shelf  in  a cool  room.  Peaches  require  very  ' 
careful  handling,  as  the  least  bruise  soon  forms  a dark- 
coloured  spot  on  the  delicate  skin.  If  Peaches  have  to  be 
packed  for  travelling  they  must  be  gathered  before  the.y 
get  soft,  or  their  condition  may  be  inferior  when  they  • 
reach  their  destination.  The  bearing  of  Raspberries  of  4 , 
the  summer  fruiting  kinds  is  pretty  well  over  now,  and  it  & 
will  be  an  advantage  if  the  old  wood  is  cut  out,  and  as  jK 
much  of  the  young  wood  as  is  not  required  for  next  year's  W 
fruiting.  Autumn-bearing  Raspberries  will  soon  be  coming  ■ 
in,  and  will  be  found  very  useful  through  the  autumn.  W 
Figs  are  now  ripening  on  south  walls.  Nail  in  all  young  ■ 
wood  required  for  purposes  of  extension,  and  cutaway  the  I 
surplus.  I wonder  Figs  are  not  more  grown.  They  are  ■ 
one  of  the  few  fruits  that  are  not  depending  on  the  ■ 
character  of  the  weather  in  spring  for  the  production  of  a I 
crop.  If  the  roots  are  kept  near  the  surface  by  occasional  T 
lifting,  an  annual  crop  may  be  looked  upon  as  certain.  { 
Early  Vineriesand  Peach-houses  from  which  the  fruit  has  all 
been  gathered  should  have  the  ventilators  thrown  open  to 
harden  the  wood.  Inside  borders  must  not  be  permitted 
to  get  too  drj'.  Wash  the  foliage  with  the  engine  as  often 
as  is  necessary  to  keep  down  red-spider.  The  growth  — 
should  now  be  completed.  Laterals,  if  any  are  produced,  J 
should  be  removed.  • ' ' £ 

Vegetable  Garden.  M 

Unless  the  weather  becomes  warmer  there  is  not  a good  * 
prospect  for  the  open  air  Tomatoes,  except  those  planted 
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in  warm  positions.  Of  course,  the  bottom  trusses  wil 
ripen ; but  that  hardly  constitutes  a crop.  I have 
gathered  fruits  of  tlie  Old  Red  from  an  open  position 
away  from  the  shelter  of  walls  or  buildings  with 
all  the  winds  of  Heaven  blowing  through  them,  and 
t here  is  a good  promise  if  the  weather  should  be  bright 
and  sunny  the  remainder  of  this  and  the  next  month. 
After  .September  there  is  always  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  frosty  nights.  The  growth  must  be  kept  thin,  and  a 
few  of  tire  bottom  leaves  should  be  removed  to  let  in  the 
sunshine  upon  the  clusters  of  fruit.  Make  a last  sowing 
of  Spinach  for  spring  use.  Late  Peas,  where  the  land  is 
good,  have  made  a wonderful  growth.  British  Queen  is 
still  one  of  the  most  useful  Peas  for  late  use,  over  7 feet 
high,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  with  haulm  almost  as  long,  and 
both  very  full  of  blossom,  and  free  from  mildew.  This  is 
the  curse  of  late  Peas,  and  is  generally  caused  by  a sudden 
outburst  of  bright  weather  continued  for  several  weeks. 
Where  the  land  is  deep,  rich,  and  well  worked,  mildew 
ispowerless  to  do  injury.  It  is  only  on  the  thin,  poorly  culti- 
vated soils  that  the  crops  are  injured  by  mddew.  Scarlet 
Runners  are  now  in  the  midst  of  their  greatest  productive- 
ness. If  all  Beans  are  gathered  as  they  became  fit  for  use, 
the  later  blossoms  will  set  and  come  on  in  succession. 
Where  there  is  a surplus  the  pods  may  be  gathered  as  fast 
as  they  reach  a suitable  size,  and  be  packed  in  layers  in 
earthenware  jars  with  salt,  and  when  the  jars  are  full,  cover 
and  tiedown,  and  place  in  a dry,  cool  cellar.  When  required 
for  use  soak  in  water  to  remove  the  salt  before  cooking. 
Thin  Turnips  to  1 foot  apart.  It  is  generally  not  of  much 
use  to  sow  Turnips  after  this  date,  as  the  bulbs  cannot  get 
to  any  size,  except  the  autumn  should  be  unusually  mild  ; 
but  the  tops  might  be  used  as  Greens  in  the  spring  should 
there  be  any  scarcity  of  the  latter.  Pull  up  Onions  as  they 
ripen,  and  lay  them  out  in  rows  to  liarvest.  Earth  up 
winter  Greens ; it  is  a great  support  in  exposed  situations. 
Draw  up  a little  earth  to  the  forwardest  Leeks.  Earth 
up  Celery  as  required.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Tomatoes  in  the  open  air  have  had  a very  rough  time  of 
it  this  season,  and  have  so  far  done  very  little  good, 
although  if  the  next  month  or  six  weeks  should  prove  fine 
and  warm,  they  may  be  able  to  produce  something  where 
well  situated.  No  fruit  formed  after  this  date  is,  however, 
likely  to  come  to  anything,  so  the  points  of  the  plants 
had  better  be  pinched  out  at  once,  and  the  foliage  short- 
ened to  admit  all  the  sunshine  available  to  the  trusses 
below.  Plants  under  glass  .ate  fruitin.g  abundantly,  and 
should  be  w'ell  supported  wdth  liquid-manure,  as  required, 
especially  where  the  root-run  is  limited.  Considerable 
difficulty  is  often  experienced  in  smoky  places  in  inducing 
the  fruit  to  set,  the  blossoms  too  frequently'  dropping 
instead  ; but  in  this  respect  Prelude,  Conference,  the  old 
Criterion,  and  one  or  two  more,  are  decidedly  superior  to 
any  others,  and  should  therefore  receive  the  preference. 
Scarlet  Runners  are  enjoying  this  showery  weather,  and 
in  most  instances  are  unusually  productive.  French  Beans 
also^  succeed  well  in  towm  gardens,  though  to  do  tlieni 
justice,  deep  rich  soil  and  a sunny  situation  should  he 
afforded  them,  with  an  occasional  soaking  of  liquid- 
manure  in  hot  weather.  If  the  plants  are  not  crowded 
they  will  succeed  much  better.  Celery  forms  an  excellent 
crop  in  the  town  garden.  The  plants  are  now  making 
rapid  growth,  and  must  be  earthed  up  as  they  advance, 
this  being  best  done  by  degrees  rather  than  all  at  once. 
Take  care  that  the  roots  are  thoroughly  moist  when  this 
qperat'on  is  performed,  and  use  only  perfectly  sweet  and 
light  soil  next  the  stem  ; indeed,  pure  sand  is  the  best  mate- 
rial to  earth-up  w’ith,  or  failing  this,  fresh,  clean  coal-ashes. 
The  propagation  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  as  well  as  of  the 
large-flowered  and  Ivy-leaved  sections,  should  now  be 
brought  to  a conclusion  as  soon  as  possible,  cuttin.gs 
inserted  later  than  the  beginning  or  middle  of  September, 
at  latest,  seldom  doing  much  good.  Where  there  is  room 
to  house  them  I like  to  place  each  cutting  of  the  Zonal 
and  large-flowering  kinds  in  a single  pot— thumbs  and 
small  GO’S  being  the  best  sizes  ; but  where  this  cannot  be 
done  they  must  be  inserted  thickly  in  store-pots  or  boxes. 
Bquvardias  for  winter  flowering  must  not  be  stopped  or 
shifted  any  more,  but  keep  them  moist  and  slow’ly  grow- 
ing in  a very  light  and  airy  pit  or  house,  with  a dose  of 
liquid-manure  now  and  then  to  strengthen  the  growth. 
Abutilons  in  country  places  are  also  very  useful  for  fur- 
nishing flowers  in  winter,  but  in  town  air  they  will  not 
bloom,  so  it  is  no  use  troubling  with  them.  African  Maii- 
golds  are  now  very  bright  and  useful:  and  the  Marvel  of  Peru 
is  an  excellent  and  easily-managed  town  plant.  Order  in 
Early  Roman  Hyacinths  and  Paper-white  and  other  Nar- 
cissi for  early  forcing ; they  cannot  be  potted  too  soon. 

B.  C.  R. 


1489.— Making  a tank.— I have  made 
many  tanka  in  my  time  such  as  the  one  described 
by  “Royton,”  and  would  recommend  using 
Portland  cement  mixed  with  lime  for  it.  The 
side  walls  should  be  9 inches  thick.  When 
they  are  built  the  sides  should  be  well  cemented 
round,  the  same  way  as  the  internal  walls  of  a 
house  are  plastered.  The  bottom  must  be  well 
concreted  with  gravel  and  cement.  The  lime 
in  the  cement  hardens  the  water  for  a month  or 
six  weeks  at  first,  but  its  effects  pass  away  after 
that.— .J.  D.  E.  r j 

I have  never  used  hydraulic  lime,  having 
always  found  Portland  cement  admirable  for 
th^  amd  similar  purposes.  I should  advise 
rtoyton  to  do  the  same,  setting  the  bricks 
with  ordinary  mortar  mixed  with  a small  quan- 
tity of  the  cement,  which  will  cause  it  to  set  as 
hard  as  a rock,  and  then  plaster  the  whole  of 
the  inside  of  the  tank  with  cement  and  fine 
washed  sand  in  equal  parts,  to  the  thickness  of 
half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  This  will 
make  a capital  job,  and  have  no  injurious  effect 
whatever  upon  the  water.— B.  C.  R. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

HARDY  JASMINES  (JASMINUM). 
TllEcommon  white  Jasmiuum  officinale  sliould  be 
planted  in  every  garden,  either  against  a wall, 
or  it  may  be  used  for  trailing  over  tree-stumps 
or  arbours.  It  is  truly  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  climbing  shrubs,  on  account  of 
its  extreme  hardiness  and  vigorous  and  rapid 
growth  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil  or  situation. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  it,  all  beautiful, 
the  best  being  that  called  J.  affine,  whose  flowers 
are  larger  and  more  numerous  than  those  of  the 
ordinary  kind.  There  is  a variegated-leaved 
kind,  but  it  is  not  of  much  importance  ; and 
another  with  golden  foliage,  which  is  pretty. 
There  is  also  a double-flowered  form,  but  this  is 
rare.  J.  officinale  is  quite  an  Evergreen,  except 
in  cold,  exposed  localities.  The  winter  Jasmine, 
J.  nudiflorum,  is  another  indispensable  shrub 
for  every  garden.  Though  jits  flowers  wreathe 


the  leafless  twigs,  they  are  so  bright  and  cheerful 
in  the  depth  of  winter  that  a space  should  always 
be  found  for  it  against  the  house  walls.  When 
its  branches  are  allowed  to  trail  among  Ivy,  or 
other  evergreen  growth,  the  golden  blossom  is  well 
shown.  The  bright  yellow-flowered  J.  revolutum 
from  India  is  too  little  known,  it  being  quite 
hardy  enough  for  wall  culture  in  all  parts  of  this 
country ; moreover,  it  has  evergreen  foliage, 
which  adds  to  its  value.  It  flowers  profusely, 
and  its  cloud  of  golden  bloom  amidst  the  deep- 
green  foliage  is  most  welcome  in  summer  and 
autumn.  It  is  a common  plant  in  some  tree 
nurseries,  but  is  seldom  sold.  Another  hardy 
evergreen  shrub  is  J.  fruticans,  which  has  yellow 
flowers,  and  may  be  grown  as  a bush,  or  it  may 
be  supported  by  a tree-stump.  It  comes  from 
the  south  of  Europe,  as  does  J.  humile,  also 
with  yellow  flowers,  and  quite  hardy.  The 
Chinese  J.  floridum,  which  bears  yellow  flowers 
in  summer,  is  of  less  value,  but  still  worth 
growing  in  a collection  of  these  truly  beautiful 
shrubs.  G. 


1475. — White  Lilac.— Better  leave  the  plants  alone. 
If  cut  down  they  will  not  flower  again  for  some  years. 
This  variety  always  grows  taller,  and  is  shyer  of  flowering 
than  the  others.  If  you  want  dwarf  plants  try  striking 
some  cuttings  and  planting  them  out  in  a very  open  and 
sunny  position,  and  in  sound,  loamy  soil  without  any 
manure.— B.  0.  K. 

L54G.— Cutting  down  Scotch  Plrs.— In  pruning 
trees  it  does  less  injury  to  out  off  a small  branch  than  a 
large  one  ; hence  it  is  better  to  prane  off  the  head  of  the 
Fir  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  destined  height,  and  stop  the 
others  as  they  approach  the  same  line. — E.  II. 

I advise  you  to  cut  off  the  leader  of  each  tree  as 

soon  as  it  has  grown  to  the  height  you  want  it.  The  best 
time  to  do  it  is  at  the  end  of  February. — .1.  C.  C. 

1495.— Clipping  Ivy  on  a wall —Once 
a-year  is,  as  a rule,  quite  sufficient  to  clip  Ivies. 
However,  the  Irish  Ivy  is  so  hardy  that  it 
would  probably  not  hurt  it  to  clip  again  now. 
In  any  case  never  leave  bunches  of  growth 
hanging  from  the  top  of  an  Ivy-covered  wall, 
as  in  high  winds  such  pieces  are  often  torn  away, 
carrying  with  them  great  strips  of  foliage.  Clip 
close  in  every  April,  only  leaving  the  fresh 
growth  of  leaves.  The  Irish 
Ivy,  owing  to  its  long  leaf- 
stalks, never  looks  very  neat  and 
close. — M. 

1531.— Hedge  plant  for 
a windy  corner. — A mix- 
ture of  Myrobalan  Plum  and 
Privet,  two  of  the  former  to  one 
of  the  latter,  will  make  a good 
hedge  in  a short  time.  This 
also  will  be  sufficiently  strong 
to  resist  cattle.  If  something 
of  a more  ornamental  character 
IS  required  the  American  Arbor- 
vitas  makes  a neat  hedge,  but 
only  plants  having  one  main 
stem  should  be  selected. — E.  H. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

NOTES  ON  CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS. 

Early-flowering  varieties. 

• — Mdme.  Desgrange  and  its  pale 
yellow  sport,  George  Wermig, 
are  now  fast  coming  into  full 
bloom.  In  some  cases  they  are 
past,  and  in  others  developing 
their  flowers.  In  all  oases  early 
flowers  of  these  two  varieties 
are  appreciated  either  in  a cut 
state  or  upon  the  plants.  These 
sorts  are  so  easily  managed 
that  they  can  be  grown  by  all 
classes  of  cultivators.  Plants 
in  7-inch  pots,  not  more  than 
2 feet  high,  and  carrying  three 
good  blossoms,  are  very  useful 
for  the  decoration  of  vases  or 
the  front  stages  of  the  conser- 
vatory. The  length  of  time  the 
plants  are  in  bloom  may  be  ex- 
tended by  timely  attention  when 
the  plants  are  unfolding  their 
flowers.  Should  the  sun  be 
bright  a light  shading  may  bo 
put  over  the  glass  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day.  When 
the  flowers  are  half  developed 
withhold  the  stimulants,  de- 
pending only  upon  clear  water 
to  finish  off  the  blooms.  Attend 
to  the  removal  of  suckers  from  the  base  of 
the  plants  as  fast  as  they  grow.  When  the 
blooms  are  past  their  best  remove  the  plants  to 
an  open  position  out-of-doors,  cutting  down  the 
branches  so  as  to  allow  the  suckers  to  develop. 
These  suckers  will  in  time  furnish  cuttings  for 
next  season’s  plants.  Early  plants  of  Mdlle. 
Leoni  Lassali  are  now  commencing  to  unfold 
their  flower  buds.  Such  plants  should  be  at 
once  removed  to  the  greenhouse,  or  other  cool 
house,  where  ample  light  and  air  can  be  afforded. 
In  this  way  the  blooms  will  open  of  a pure  white 
colour,  without  a trace  of  pink  or  yellow,  which 
is  sometimes  the  case  when  the  plants  flower 
out-of-doors.  If  the  flower-buds  have  not  been 
thinned,  sprays  of  blossom  can  be  gathered,  and 
in  this  manner  these  small-flowered  varieties  are 
more  appreciated.  This  variety,  being  one  of 
the  very  best  early  autumn-floweringsorts,  should 
receive  extended  cultivation  where  early  flowers 
are  appreciated.  As  many  of  the  plants  intended 
for  the  production  of 

Large  flowers  are  now  setting  their  buds, 


Clematis  and  White  Jasmine  on  a cottage  wall.  Engraved  from  a 
photograph  sent  by  Mr.  M.  C.  J.  Harris,  Axminster,  Devon. 
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almost  daily  attention  to  the  removal  of  surplus 
growths  from  the  nodes  below  where  the  buds 
are  forming  is  necessary.  If  these  lateral 
growths  even  are  left  for  a few  days  they  aie 
not  nearly  so  easily  removed,  as  they  soon 
become  hard  and  twiggy,  entailing  more  time  to 
remove,  besides  robbing  the  plant  of  unnecessary 
energy,  which  would  be  far  better  spent  in  sup- 
plying strength  to  the  formation  of  fiower-biids, 
or  in  supporting  those  already  formed.  A sharp 
look-out  should  also  be  kept  for  insects,  such  as 
earwigs,  jumpers,  and  a small,  narrow,  wiry- 
looking  insect,  black  in  colour.  I do  not  know 
its  name,  but  it  does  much  damage  to  the  plants 
just  at  a time  when  the  buds  are  being  formed. 
This  insect  punctures  one  side  of  the  shoot,  or 
the  bud,  thus  causing  the  latter  to  bend  over 
slightlytooneside.  Theonlymeans  that  I knowof 
to  get  rid  of  this  pest  is  careful  hand-picking  at 
the  time  when  the  buds  are  setting  and  com- 
mencing to  swell ; after  that  stage  the  buds  do 
not  seem  to  be  troubled  in  this  respect.  I know 
that  this  insect  does  incalculable  injury  to  the 
plants,  as  buds  so  injured  are  rarely  of  any  use. 
Towards  evening  is  a good  time  to  examine  the 
lants  for  insects  of  all  kinds.  Green  or  black- 
y,  or  even  thrips,  are  not  nearly  so  troublesome 
now  that  the  growths  are  more  solid.  Earwigs, 
however,  are  on  the  increase.  Much  the  best 
plan  of  trapping  them  is  by  inserting  among  the 
leaves  pieces  of  Broad  Bean-stalks  from  1 foot  to 
*2  feet  long.  The  longest  pieces  make  the  best 
traps.  The  Bean-stalks  should  be  examined 
every  morning,  dislodging  the  earwigs  by  blow- 
ing down  one  end  or  tapping  the  stalk.  I have 
caught  as  many  as  thirty  earwigs  in  a piece  of 
Bean-stalk  at  one  inspection.  This  plan  of  trap- 
ping them  is  better  than  placing  pots  of  Moss  on 
thetopof  stakes,  as  it  requires  more  time  to  search 
for  them,  and  the  pots  also  do  not  add  to  the 
appearance  of  the  plants,  especially  where  a large 
collection  is  grown. 

Some  of  the  varieties,  notably  grandiflora, 
Meg  Merrilies,  Ralph  Brocklebank,  and  a few 
others,  are  more  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of 
mildew  than  the  bulk  of  varieties.  Upon  these 
varieties  mildew  is  already  to  be  seen.  Some 
localities  are  more  addicted  to  attacks  of  mildew 
than  others.  For  instance,  during  hot  weather 
where  a lack  of  soft  or  rain  water  is  felt  and 
cold  water  from  springs  or  water  company’s 
mains  has  to  be  used  direct  from  the  pipes, 
applying  water  of  this  sort  to  the  plants  in  hot 
weather,  both  to  the  roots  and  over  the  foliage 
checks  the  growth,  and  thus  very  often  causes 
mildew.  Again,  the  weather  after  being  scorch- 
ingly  hot  one  day  will  quickly  change  to  a much 
cooler  temperature,  often  accompanied  by  biting 
east  winds,  if  only  for  a few  hours.  Plants 
which  are  growing  in  a position  without  protec- 
tion from  that  direction  are  almost  sure  to  be 
troubled  with 

Mildew.  It  is  generally  on  the  under  sides 
of  the  leaves  that  the  mildew  is  founA  The 
remedy  in  this  case  is  to  apply  the  sulphur  in  a 
liquid  form,  and  prepared  in  the  following 
manner  : Place  2 lb.  of  sulphur  and  2 lb.  of 
lime,  which  has  not  been  slaked,  in  10  quarts  of 
water,  and  boil  for  twenty  minutes.  For 
syringing  on  the  plants  use  two  wineglassfuls  of 
the  mixture  to  4 gallons  of  clean  cold  water.  A 
syringe  with  the  jet  affixed  for  causing  a single 
stream  is  the  best  method  of  applying  the  liquid. 
By  placing  the  forefinger  over  the  orifice  the 
liquid  can  be  directed  upwards  and  spread  over 
the  plants  where  required.  If  one  dose  is  not 
sufficient  to  kill  the  F ungus,  renew  the  applica- 
tion in  a few  days.  If  a slight  discolouration  of 
the  leaves  follows  from  the  sediment  of  the 
mixture,  it  will  not  be  injurious,  but  can  be  re- 
moved if  desired  by  one  or  two  vigorous  W'ash- 
ings  with  clean  water.  As  previously  stated, 
when  the  plants  are  forming  their  flower-buds 
they  should  not  be  unduly  excited  by  the  appli- 
cation of  stimulants  at  the  roots,  as  at  that 
time  the  formation  of  flower-buds  causes  a 
temporary  check  to  growth.  The  plants  should 
be  kept  quiet  while  they  are  passing  through 
that  stage,  as  any  excitement  will  only  result  in 
an  extra  rush  of  lateral  growths,  which  may 
weaken  the  perfect  development  or  formation  of 
the  bud  in  its  youngest  stage.  Exuberant  growth 
has  also  a tendency  to  create  malformation  or 
blindness  in  the  buds  forming  on  such  plants. 

M. 

1506.  — Taking  Chrysanthemum- 
Buds. — It  is  a difficult  matter  to  state  the 


exact  time  when  the  buds  should  be  taken  to 
produce  flowers  at  a certain  date,  so  much 
depends  upon  the  state  of  the  plants  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  afterwards  treated, 
and  especially  is  it  difficult  to  give  advice  when 
the  precise  locality  is  not  known  ; but  in  the 
present  case  “ Gladstone  ” does  make  known  the 
position  of  residence.  According  to  the  state 
of  the  plants  generally  this  year,  many  sorts 
will  now  be  forming  their  “ crown  ” buds. 
Those  plants  in  that  state  should  produce 
blooms  about  the  time  required ; especially 
does  this  apply  to  the  Japanese  varieties.  If 
the  buds  now  forming,  or  those  already  formed, 
upon  the  plants  of  this  section  were  removed 
before  another  bud  could  be  grown,  at  least  one 
month  would  elapse,  which  would  be  too  late 
for  good  flowers  to  develop  from  these  kinds  ; 
therefore,  as  fast  as  the  buds  of  all  the  Japanese 
varieties  form,  if  they  are  of  good  shape  and 
promise  to  swell  evenly  and  well,  I would  advise 
“Gladstone”  to  “take”  them  as  fast  as  they 
are  obtainable.  I cannot  give  more  precise  in- 
structions as  to  date  in  this  special  case,  not 
knowing  how  the  plants  have  been  treated  or  in 
what  stage  they  now  are.  With  regard  to  the 
Incurved  and  Anemone  varieties,  I should  advise 
that  where  the  plants  are  now  forming  their 
buds  in  the  locality  named  they  should  also  be 
“taken”  as  fast  as  they  appear;  but  in  the 
case  of  those  plants  which  formed  their  buds, 
say,  10  days  since,  and  are  now  making  new 
growth,  I should  advise  that  the  buds  be  re- 
moved and  the  growtlis  be  disbudded  to  one  on 
each  shoot  and  wait  for  the  next  bud,  with  the 
solitary  exception  of  Princess  of  Wales,  which, 
to  obtain  good  blooms,  must  have  rather  earlier 
bud  selection  than  the  “ Queen  ” family  for 
instance.  With  regard  to  the  Anemone  Pom- 
pone  and  Pompone  sorts,  if  the  plants  are  grown 
by  the  same  method  as  in  the  other  cases  for 
large  blooms,  the  buds  should  also  be  “ taken  ” 
as  soon  as  possible  after  these  lines  appear  in 
print.  If  any  sorts  have  made  buds  in  the  same 
manner  as  mentioned  by  the  early  incurved 
plants,  they  should  be  removed  and  the  next 
formed  bud  waited  for. — E.  Molyneux. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  CULTURE. 

1499.  — If  “ Constant  Reader  and  Enthu- 
siastic Amateur  ” had  given  the  locality  where 
he  resides,  I could  have  advised  him  perhaps  a 
little  closer  as  to  exact  date  of  housing  the 
plants  of  Chrysanthemums,  but  in  the  absence 
of  such  information  I can  only  give  a general 
reply.  The  time  of  housing  the  plants  depends 
much  upon  the  locality  in  which  they  are  in.  If 
it  be  a low-lying,  and  consequently  a damp 
district,  it  will  be  more  liable  to  early  visitation 
of  frost  in  the  autumn,  which  would  necessitate 
an  earlier  removal  inside  of  the  plants,  for  fear 
of  their  being  injured  by  the  early  frosts.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  situation  be  a high  and 
dry  one  there  is  not  nearly  the  danger  of  the 
plants  being  affected  or  injured  by  early  frosts, 
which  are  never  so  severe  or  so  early  as  in  the 
low-lying  districts ; therefore  the  plants  are 
safe  outside  quite  a week  longer  than  in  the 
position  indicated.  The  1st  of  October  is  a good 
time  to  remove  inside  all  the  stock  of  plants  in  a 
damp  district,  especially  if  the  buds  are  ready 
for  bursting  their  calyx,  excepting  means  are 
available  to  afford  protection  in  the  case  of  a 
sudden  sliarp  frost.  One  week  or  ten  days  later 
for  plants  in  the  same  stage  of  development  is  a 
good  time  to  allow  for  the  opposite  locality ; 
after  that  date  it  is  not  wise  to  risk  the  plants 
outside  after  the  past  experience  of  the  last  two 
years.  The  foregoing  remarks  apply  to  the 
general  eollection  of  plants  ; there  are  two  parts 
of  them  which  need  special  mention  in  the 
matter  of  housing.  First,  all  those  which  are  so 
far  forward  in  their  bud-formation  as  to  be 
showing  the  colour  of  the  flowers  through  the 
bursting  calyx.  These  plants  would  be  useless 
for  any  purpose  if  left  outside  longer,  as  the 
damp  of  the  night  dews  and  heavy  rains  cause 
the  petals  to  decay  after  they  have  been  in  the 
house  some  time.  If  housed  immediately  the 
colour  can  be  seen  in  the  buds,  the  flowers 
would  expand  in  such  a manner  as  to  be  of  some 
value  in  a decorative  point  of  view,  although 
they  might  not  be  of  any  use  whatever  for  exhi- 
bition ; and  if  left  outside  longer  with  a view  of 
retarding  them  the  plants  would  be  lost  entirely, 
and  the  trouble  and  expense  of  cultivating  them 
thrown  away  entirely,  whereas  if  housed  early 


some  compensation  will  be  obtained  fot  ths 
trouble  spent.  In  the  second  case,  the  late- 
flowering  varieties,  such  as  Boule  d’Or  and 
grandiflora  for  example,  which  require  a long 
time  to  develop,  should  be  removed  inside 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  week  in  September, 
as  these  require  a much  longer  season  to  develop. 
The  plants  should  be  placed  as  near  to  the  glass 
as  possible  in  a cool,  airy  greenhouse,  which 
will  prevent  the  peduncles  of  the  flower  beeom- 
ing  drawn  up  weakly,  which  must  have  a 
deterring  effect  on  the  free  development  of  the 
buds  and  flowers.  Abundance  of  air  should  be 
admitted  both  night  and  day.  No  heat  will  be 
required  until  the  flowers  are  expanding,  which, 
if  they  show  signs  of  damping  in  the  petals,  a 
little  fire-heat  will  be  necessary  to  dispel  damp 
by  producing  a buoyant  atmosphere  caused  by  a 
circulation  of  air  and  heat  from  the  hot-water 
pipes.  Abundance  of  water  will  still  be  reauired 
by  the  plants,  especially  if  the  pots  stancf  on  a 
dry  wood  stage,  which  admits  of  free  circulation 
of  air  about  the  pots,  which  must  of  necessity 
dry  the  soil  more  than  though  they  were  standing 
upon  a moist  base  of  ashes.  It  is  in  the  con- 
sideration of  apparently  trifling  details  that 
success  is  obtained  ; those  who  practise  the 

Greatest  observance  of  all  small  matters  will  un- 
oubtedly  obtain  the  largest  measure  of  success. 

E.  Molyneux. 

The  best  time  to  take  the  plants  into 

the  house  is  about  the  beginning  of  October, 
especially  as  the  plants  are  wanted  about  the 
4th  of  November.  This  is  about  as  early  a date 
as  it  is  safe  to  fix  an  exhibition,  even  in  the 
south.  The  plants  should  be  placed  as  close  as 
they  cau  be  to  the  glass,  and  as  they  are  taken 
in  lightly  dust  the  leaves  with  flowers  of  sulphur 
to  prevent  the  attack  of  mildew. — J.  D.  E. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 


HARDY  CYCLAMENS. 

We  are  so  much  accustomed  to  see  the  bright 
flowers  of  the  Persian  Cyclamens  in  our  green- 
houses that  many  never  think  of  Cyclamens  as 
hardy  flowers.  They  are,  however,  excepting 
the  Persian  one,  as  hardy  as  Primroses ; but  they 
love  the  shelter  and  shade  of  low  bushes  or  hill 
copses,  where  they  may  nestle  and  bloom  in 
security.  That  they  are  hardy  is  not  a reason 
why  they  should  thrive  in  a bare,  exposed 
border.  In  such  places  as  they  naturally  inhabit 
there  is  usually  the  friendly  shelter  of  Grasses 
or  branchlets  about  them,  so  that  the  large 
leaves  are  not  torn  to  pieces  by  wind  or  hail. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  Ivy-leaved  Cyclamen  is 
in  full  leaf  throughout  the  winter  and  early 
spring,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  beauty  of  the 
leaves  alone  it  is  desirable  so  to  place  the  plants 
that  they  may  be  saved  from  injury.  By  acting 
on  these  considerations  it  is  easy  enough  to 
naturalise  the  hardier  kinds  of  Cyclamen  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  Good  drainage  is 
necessary  for  the  successful  culture  of  Cycla- 
mens in  the  open  air.  The  species  grow  natur- 
ally among  broken  rocks  and  stones  mixed  with 
vegetable  soil,  grit,  &c.,  and  are  therefore  not 
liable  to  be  surrounded  by  stagnant  water.  The 
late  Mr.  Atkins,  of  Painswick,  who  for  many 
years  paid  much  attention  to  the  culture  of 
Cyclamens,  and  succeeded  with  them  in  a very 
remarkable  degree,  thought  that  the  tuber 
should  in  all  cases  be  buried  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  not  exposed  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Persian  Cyclamen  grown  in  pots.  His 
chief  reason  for  this  opinion  was  that  in  some 
species  the  roots  issue  from  the  upper  surface  of 
the  tuber  only.  They  enjoy  plenty  of  moisture 
at  the  root  at  all  seasons,  and  thrive  best  in  a 
rich,  friable,  open  soil,  with  plenty  of  well- 
decayed  vegetable  matter  in  it.  They  are  all 
admirably  adapted  for  the  rock  garden,  enjoy- 
ing warm,  sheltered  nooks,  partial  shade  and 
shelter  from  dry,  cutting  winds.  They  may 
be  grown  on  any  aspect  if  the  essential  condi- 
tions above  mentioned  be  secured  for  them,  but 
an  eastern  or  south-eastern  aspect  is  best, 
always  provided  there  is  partial  shade.  I have 
seen  them  growing  under  trees  among  Grass, 
where  they  flowered  profusely  every  year  with- 
out attention.  Hardy  Cyclamens  are 

Best  propagated  by  seed  sown  as  soon  as  it 
is  ripe  in  well-drained  pots  of  light  soil.  Cover 
the  surface  of  the  soil  after  sowing  with  a little 
Moss  to  ensure  uniform  dampness,  and  place 
them  in  a sheltered  spot  out-of-doors.  As  soon 
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as  the  plants  begin  to  appear,  which  may  be  in 
a month  or  six  weeks,  the  Moss  should  be  gradu- 
ally removed.  When  the  first  leaf  is  tolerably 
developed  they  should  be  transplanted  about 
1 inch  apart  in  seed-pans  of  rich,  light  earth, 
and  encouraged  to  grow  as  long  as  possible, 
j being  sheltered  in  a cold  frame,  with  abundance 
I of  air  at  all  times.  When  the  leaves  have 
perished  the  following  summer  the  tubers  may 
be  planted  out  or  potted,  according  to  their 
strength.  From  the  earliest  times  there  appears 
to  have  been  great  difficulty  felt  by  our  best 
botanists  in  clearly  defining  the  species  of  Cycla- 
men, from  the  great  variation  in  shape  and 


Cyclamen  neapoUtanuni. 


colouring  of  the  leaves  both  above  and  below. 
Too  much  dependence  on  these  characters  has 
been  the  cause  of  much  confusion  and  an  undue 
multiplication  of  species.  Some  of  the  varie- 
ties of  this  genus  become  so  fixed,  and  reproduce 
themselves  so  truly  from  seed,  as  to  be  regarded 
as  species  by  some  cultivators.  The  following 
are  the  more  important  species  and  varieties  : — 

Atkins’  Cyclamen  (C.  Atkinsi). — A hybrid 
variety  of  the  Coum  section.  The  flowers  are 
larger  than  in  the  type,  varying  in  colour  from 
deep-red  to  pure-white  ; produced  plentifully  in 
win  ter. 

Neapolitan  Cyclamen  (C.  neapolitanum  or 
cypriuin)  (here  figured).  — This  well-defined 
species  has  rather  small  heart-shaped  leaves  of 
. dark-green  colour,  marbled  on  the  upper  surface 
with  bluish-grey,  and  of  a deep-purple  colour 
, beneath.  The  flowers,  which  are  pure-white, 
tinted  with  soft  lilac  (the  restricted  mouth  being 
spotted  with  carmine-purple),  are  well  elevated 
above  the  foliage,  a character  which  distin- 
guishes it  from  most  of  its  allies,  except  C.  per- 
sicum,  from  which  its  foliage  serves  to  distin- 
guish it  at  a glance.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
chaste  and  beautiful  of  all  the  hardy  kinds.  A 
native  of  the  Isle  of  Cyprus  and  other  places  in 
, South  Europe.  It  is  found  in  mountainous  dis- 
tricts growing  on  shaded  rocks. 

Round-leaved  Cyclamen  (C.  Coum). — This, 
with  the  others  of  the  same  section,  though  per- 
fectly hardy  and  frequently  in  bloom  in  the 
open  ground  before  the  Snowdrop,  yet,  to  pre- 
serve the  flowers  from  the  effects  of  unfavour- 
able weather,  will  be  the  better  for  slight  pro- 
tection, or  a pit  or  frame  devoted  to  them  in 
which  to  plant  them  out.  Grown  in  this  way 
during  the  early  spring,  from  January  to  the 
middle  of  March,  they  are  one  sheet  of  bloom. 
When  so  cultivated  it  is  best  to  take  out  the 
soil,  say,  1-^-  feet  to  2 feet  deep,  place  a layer  of 
rough  stones  9 inches  to  12  inches  deep  at  the 
bottom,  and  cover  them  with  inverted  turf  to 
keep  the  soil  from  washing  down  and  injuring 
the  drainage  ; then  fill  up  with  soil  composed  of 
about  one-third  of  good  free  loam,  one-third  of 
well -decayed  leaf -mould,  and  one -third  of 
thoroughly -decomposed  cow -manure.  Plant 
IJ  inches  to  2 inches  deep,  and  every  year,  soon 
after  the  leaves  die  down,  take  off  the  surface  as 
far  as  the  tops  of  the  tubers,  and  fresh  surface 
them  with  the  same  compost,  or  in  alternate 
years  they  may  only  have  a dressing  on  the  sur- 
face of  well-decayed  leaves  or  cow-manure. 
During  summer,  or,  indeed,  after  April,  the 
glass  should  be  removed,  and  they  ought  to  be 
slightly  shaded  with  Larch  Fir  boughs  (cut 
before  the  leaves  expand)  laid  over  them  to 
shelter  from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun.  As 
soon  as  they  begin  to  appear  in  the  autumn 
' gradually  take  these  off,  and  do  not  use  the  glass 
until  severe  weather  sets  in — at  all  times,  both 
day  and  night,  admitting  air  at  back  and  front 
— and  in  fine  weather  draw  the  lights  off,  re- 
membering that  the  plants  are  perfectly  hardy, 


and  soon  injured  if  kept  too  close.  They  do 
not  like  frequent  removal.  There  is  a pretty 
white  variety  of  C.  Coum,  which  is  extremely 
desirable.  C.  hyemale  is  a synonym. 

Eueopean  Cyclamen  (C.  europfeum). — The 
leaves  of  this  species  appear  before  and  with  the 
flowers,  and  remain  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  Flowers  from  June  to  November,  or, 
with  slight  protection,  until  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  flowers  are  of  a reddish-purple  colour. 
Some  of  the  southern  varieties,  by  attention  to 
cultivation  under  glass,  may  even  assume  a per- 
petual flowering  character.  The  varieties  C. 
Clusi,  littorale,  and  Pekeanum  are  of  this  sec- 
tion. In  these  varieties  the  flowers  become 
much  longer,  of  a more  delicate  colour,  often 
approaching  peach-colour,  and  are  almost  the 
size  of  those  of  C.  persicum.  Pure-white  are 
rare,  but  pale  ones  are  not  uncommon ; 
they  are  very  fragrant.  C.  europseum  thrives 
freely  in  various  parts  of  the  country  in  light, 
loamy,  well-drained  soil,  as  a choice  border 
and  rockwork  plant.  Where  it  does  not  do 
well  in  ordinary  soil  it  should  be  tried  in  a deep 
bed  of  light  loam,  mingled  with  pieces  of  broken 
stones.  In  all  oases  it  is  best  to  cover  the  ground 
with  Cocoa-fibre.  It  is  a very  desirable  species 
on  account  of  its  delightful  fragrance  and  long 
succession  of  flowers.  They  luxuriate  in  the 
ddhris  of  old  walls  and  on  the  mountain  side, 
with  a very  sparing  quantity  of  vegetable  earth 
to  grow  in.  The  bulb  of  this  species  varies  con- 
siderably in  size  and  shape ; sometimes  it  is 
much  elongated  and  irregular,  and  is  then  the 
C.  anemonoides  of  old  authors.  C.  odoratum 
and  C.  aestivum  are  synonymous. 

Ivy-leaved  Cyclamen  (C.  hedenefolium). — 
A native  of  Switzerland,  South  Europe,  Italy, 
Greece  and  its  isles,  and  the  north  coast  of  Africa. 
Tuber  not  infrequently  1 foot  in  diameter,  and 
covered  with  a brownish  rough  rind,  which 
cracks  irregularly  so  as  to  form  scales.  The 
root  fibres  emerge  from  the  whole  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  tuber,  but  principally  from  the 
rim  ; few  or  none  issue  from  the  lower  surface. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  generally  spring  direct 
from  the  tuber  without  the  intervention  of 
any  stem  (a  small  stem,  however,  is  sometimes 
produced,  especially  if  the  tuber  be  planted 
deep) ; at  first  they  spread  horizontally,  but 
ultimately  become  erect.  The  leaves  are 
variously  marked,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
them  appear  after  the  flowers,  continuing  in 
great  beauty  the  whole  winter  and  early  spring, 
when,  if  well  grown,  they  are  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  our  borders  and  rockeries.  Often 
they  are  as  much  as  6 inches  long,  5^-  inches  in 
diameter,  and  100  to  150  leaves  springing  from 
one  tuber.  They  are  admirably  adapted  for 
table  decoration  during  winter.  The  flowers 
begin  to  appear  at  the  end  of  August,  continuing 
until  October,  and  are  purplish-red,  frequently 
with  a stripe  of  lighter  colour.  There  is  a pure- 
white  variety,  and  also  a white  one  with  pink 
base  or  mouth  of  corolla.  These  reproduce 
themselves  tolerably  true  from  seeds.  Strong 
tubers  will  produce  from  200  to  300  flowers 
each.  Some  of  them  are  delightfully  fragrant. 
They  are  quite  hardy,  but  are  worthy  of  a little 
protection  to  preserve  the  late  blooms,  which 
often  continue  to  spring  up  till  the  end  of  the 
year.  This  species  is  so  perfectly  hardy  as  to 
make  it  very  desirable  not  only  for  the  rockery, 
but  also  for  the  open  borders.  It  will  grow  in 
almost  any  soil  and  situation,  though  best  (and 
it  well  deserves  it)  in  a well-drained  rich  border 
or  rockery.  It  does  not  like  frequent  removal. 
It  has  been  naturalised  successfully  on  the 
mossy  ground  of  a thin  wood,  on  very  sandy,  poor 
soil,  and  it  may  be  naturalised  with  perfect 
success  almost  everywhere  in  these  islands.  It 
would  be  peculiarly  attractive  when  seen  in  a 
semi-wild  state  in  pleasure-grounds  and  by 
wood- walks.  C.  grsecum  is  a very  near  ally,  if 
more  than  a variety,  of  C.  hederaefolium  ; it 
requires  the  same  treatment.  The  foliage  is 
more  after  the  C.  persicum,  or  the  southern 
form  of  C.  europaeum.  C.  africanum  (algieriense 
macrophyllum),  much  larger  in  all  parts  than 
C.  hederajfolium,  otherwise  very  nearly  allied, 
is  hardy  in  warm  sheltered  situations. 

Iberian  Cyclamen  (C.  ibericum).  — This 
belongs  to  the  Coum  section.  There  is  some 
obscurity  respecting  the  authority  for  this 
species  and  its  native  country.  The  leaves  are 
very  various.  It  flowers  in  spring,  the  colour 
varying  from  deep  red-purple  to  rose,  lilac,  and 


white,  with  intensely  dark  mouth  ; produced 
more  abundantly  than  by  C.  Coum. 

Spring  Cyclamen  (C.  vernum). — The  leaves 
of  this  species  rise  before  the  flowers  in  spring. 
They  are  generally  marked  more  or  less  with 
white  on  the  upper  surface,  and  often  of  a 
purplish  cast  beneath.  This,  though  one  of  the 
most  interesting  species,  and  perfectly  hardy,  is 
seldom  met  with  cultivated  successfully  in  the 
open  border  or  rockery  ; it  is  very  impatient  of 
excessive  wet  about  the  tubers,  and  likes  a light 
soil,  in  a nook  rather  shady  and  well  sheltered 
from  winds,  its  tender  fleshy  leaves  being  soon 
injured.  The  tubers  should  also  be  planted  deep, 
say  not  less  than  2 inches  to  2J  inches  beneath 
the  surface.  C.  vernum  of  Sweet  is  considered 
by  many  as  only  a variety  of  Coum,  and  it  is 
known  as  C.  Coum  var.  zonale.  It  is  also 
known  as  C.  repandum.  There  is  a white 
variety.  C. 

1505.— Covering  an  old  wall.— The 

situation  of  the  wall  is  not  mentioned,  so  it  is 
difficult  to  recommend  anything  with  certainty. 
An  evergreen  is  evidently  wanted,  and  that  a 
fast  grower.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  Ivy, 
which  can  be  planted  at  any  time-^no  occasion 
to  wait  till  February.  Irish  Ivy  and  amurensis 
are  both  quick  growers,  the  latter  especially, 
and  would  reach  the  top  probably  by  the  end 
of  next  season,  when  the  shoots  should  be 
stopped,  thus  inducing  side-growths  to  fill  up. 
A wall  eovered  with  Cotoneaster  microphylla 
well  trained  is  beautiful  for  prominent  positions, 
but  would  take  longer.  Hedera  amurensis  is 
the  quickest  climbing  plant  I think  I have  ever 
seen,  and  will  suit  you.^ — M. 

Years  ago,  in  my  suburban  garden,  a 

piece  of  old  wall,  about  12  feet  by  14  feet,  much 
troubled  me  by  its  obtrusive  ugliness.  It  faced 
the  north,  and  was  under  trees  ; climbers  refused 
to  grow,  and  I\'y  would  not  flourish.  I caused 
an  ordinary  working  gardener  to  build  up  in 
front  of  it  a very  rough  irregular  wall  of 
clinkers  or  “burrs,”  securely  bedded  in  with 
cement.  These  made  pockets  for  good  rich 
mould,  in  which  were  planted  Ferns,  small  fancy 
Ivies,  Antirrhinums,  Wallflowers,  Ampelopsis 
Yeitchi,  &c.,  which  flourished  abundantly  in 
one  season.  It  was  a joy,  and  I much  regretted 
after  a few  years  to  be  compelled  to  rebuild  the 
entire  wall,  and  pull  down  what  had  become  a 
very  attractive  spot.  Plant  now,  and  in  the 
spring  you  will  be  repaid.  Keep  the  plants  well 
syringed. — The  Hermit. 


A PRETTY  ROCK-PLANT,  PRATIA 
ANGULATA. 

There  are  but  few  prettier  subjeets  for  the 
rock  garden  than  this  New  Zealand  plant.  It 
creeps  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  after  the 
manner  of  the  Fruiting  Duckweed  (Nertera  de- 
pressa).  The  flowers,  which  resemble  those  of 
the  common  dwarf  Lobelia,  are  borne  very  pro- 
fusely, and  are  of  a pure  white  colour.  In 


Pratia  angulata. 


autumn  they  are  replaced  by  numerous  violet- 
coloured  berries,  about  the  size  of  large  Peas. 
If  placed  on  an  exposed  part  of  the  rockery, 
with  ample  room  to  spread,  an  abundance  of 
blossoms  will  be  the  result.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  a desirable  little  plant.  Synonym, 
Lobelia  littoralis.  The  annexed  cut  well  shows 
the  habit  of  the  plant  G. 

1554.— Old-fashioned  perennials.— To 

the  Pentstemons,  Campanulas,  and  Violas  I 
should  add  Antirrhinums  in  all  colours ; the 
flower-stems  usually  grow  a little  taller  than 
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those  of  Pentstemons ; Asters  or  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  especially  the  dwarf  varieties,  such  as 
Aster  alpinus ; Anemone  japonica,  in  all  its 
varieties,  white,  pink,  and  rose  ; Aquilegias  or 
Columbines,  especially  A.  califoruica,  growing 
about  18  inches  high  ; Delphiniums,  3 feet  to 
6 feet  in  all  shades  of  blue  ; Dianthus,  beautiful 
dwarf  Pinks  in  all  shades  of  crimson,  pink  and 
white  ; Dielytra,  a lovely  spring-flowering  plant, 
with  drooping  rose-coloured  flowers ; Geum 
eoccineum  plenum,  bearing  lovely  double  scarlet 
flowers  ; Harpalium  rigidum,  a rather  encroach- 
ing but  beautiful  perennial,  with  flowers  of  a 
bright  golden-yellow  colour,  with  dark  centre, 
height  about  4 feet  ; Iberis  corifolia,  and  other 
perennial  Candytufts  of  dwarf  habit  ; Linum 
tiavum,  the  yellow  flax,  a beautiful  dwarf 
perennial  ; Lychnis  chalcedonica,  3 feet  to  4 feet 
in  height,  with  trusses  of  Verbena-like  erimson 
flowers  ; the  many  lovely  varieties  of  perennial 
Phloxes  ; Papaver  orientale,  a gigantic,  brilliant 
scarlet  or  orange  Poppy  ; Pyrethrums  in  variety  ; 
Spiraea  Aruncus,  with  dwarf  foliage  and  lovely 
feathery  white  flowers.  — A.  G.  Butler. 

1550.— Flowering  plants  for  a wall. 

— A wall  only  4 feet  high  does  not  give  room 
enough  for  ordinary  creepers.  With  hard 
pruning,  however,  the  following  may  do : 
Chimonanthus  fragrans,  Crataegus  Pyracantha 
(Fiery  Thorn),  Weigela  rosea,  and  Berberis 
stenophylla.  Were  it  my  case  I would  plant 
the  low  wall  with  strong-growing  Hybrid  Per- 
petual Roses,  such  as  Magna  Charta,  Paul  Ver- 
dier.  Princess  Louise  Victoria,  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, General  Jacqueminot,  John  Hopper,  and 
Marquise  de  Castellane.  For  the  east  wall  you 
may  select  Clematis  Jackmani,  Forsythia  sus- 
pensa  ; Roses,  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Cheshunt 
Hybrid.  If  you  like  you  may  substitute  for  the 
Roses,  Honeysuckles  or  the  winter-flowering 
Jasmine  (Jasminum  nudiflorum).  The  whole  of 
the  plants  I have  mentioned  may  be  planted  out 
at  once,  if  they  are  procured  in  pots.  If  not,  the 
last  week  in  October  is  a very  good  time  to  put 
them  out. — J.  C.  C. 

Most  creeping  plants  can  be  obtained  in 

pots,  and  may  then  be  planted  at  any  time. 
Y^ou  must  not  expect  flowering  creepers  to 
become  very  dense  the  first  year,  but,  when 
established,  the  following  will  cover  the  walls 
effectually : Ceanothus  azureus,  a dense-growing, 
shrubby  climber,  with  pale-blue  flowers,  is  one 
of  the  best.  Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  a rapid-grow- 
ing clinging  creeper,  the  leaves  of  which  in  the 
autumn  are  as  beautiful  as  any  flowers  in  their 
varied  tints.  The  various  species  of  Clematis, 
especially  those  of  the  C.  Jackmani  type  ; Honey- 
suckle, white  and  yellw  Jasmines,  Passion- 
flowers, Cluster-Roses,  such  as  Aim^e  Vibert, 
and  the  Wistaria.  Some  of  these  creepers  will 
need  to  be  cut  in  for  a year  or  two,  to  en- 
courage dense  growth.  Many  flowering-shrubs 
may  be  planted  against  the  walls  and  trained 
in,  such  as  Weigelas  and  Ribes,  with  many 
others. — A.  G.  Butler. 

1477.— Striking  cuttings  of  Ever- 
lasting Peas. — I do  not  think  that  “ Pea  ” 
will  have  much  success  with  striking  cuttings  ; 
but  if  they  can  be  so  increased  I should  cer- 
tainly take  the  cuttings  when  the  young  shoots 
first  push  through  the  soil.  But  there  is  really 
no  necessity  to  do  this,  for  if  an  old  plant  is 
lifted  early  in  spring  it  may  be  divided  into  a 
great  number  of  rooted  pieces,  as  every  under- 
ground stem  will  make  a separate  plant  if  care- 
fully divided. — J.  G.  H. 

This  plant  throws  out  numerous  under- 
ground growths,  and  the  best  way  to  propagate 
it  is  to  dig  up  these  underground  growths  and 
plant  them  where  they  are  to  remain.  Cuttings 
taken  from  the  stems  could  not  be  successfully 
grown  into  plants.  — J.  D.  E. 

1480.— Lilium  candidum.— “L.  T.”  may 
rest  assured  that  cutting  the  spikes  of  bloom  off 
one  year  will  in  no  way  hinder  the  plants  from 
flowering  the  next.  I can  speak  with  con- 
fidence on  this  point,  as  I grow  large  quantities 
solely  for  cutting,  and  my  idea  is  that  the  plants 
are  rather  benefited  than  injured  by  cutting  the 
flower-spikes  off,  for,  although  I cut  a good 
length  of  stem  with  the  blooms,  I still  leave  all 
the  main  foliage  to  perfect  the  growth  of  the 
bulbs,  and,  although  my  plants  have  had  nearly 
every  spike  cut  off  as  soon  as  the  majority  of 
blooms  are  expanded,  I think  they  were  finer 
his  year  than  ever. — J.  G.,  Hants. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  AND  PLANTS  FOR 
FLOWER-BEDS. 

1432. — Perhaps  the  following  hints  may  be  of 
service  to  “Ignorant”  as  to  the  possibility  of 
having  a constant  succession  of  perennials  in 
flower.  I live  in  South  Wales,  a mile 
from  the  sea,  where  my  chief  enemy  is 
damp  soil  — sandy  clay  of  a very  poor 
kind.  Firstly,  the  beds  in  my  garden  are 

raised  a foot  above  the  walk,  and  are  surrounded 
with  stones  on  which  the  Mossy  Saxifrage 
flourishes  exceedingly,  and  is  always  green  and 
neat ; in  spring  crowds  of  Crocus  blossoms  push 
up  through  it.  In  addition  to  the  Saxifage 
there  are  some  plants  of  Maiden  Pink,  Golden 
Thyme,  purple  Aubrietia,  and  a self-introduced 
plant  of  the  yellow  wild  Rock  Rose,  which  is  too 
pretty  to  root  up.  The  Daffodils  and  Narcissi 
come  next,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  Tulips  ; by  the 
time  they  are  over  the  Campanulas  are  out,  and 
the  early  Iris  ; then  the  Roses  are  in  bloom  and 
the  Pseonies,  to  be  followed  by  the  Lilies  and 
the  early-flowering  Gladioli  The  Bride  and 
ramosus.  Mignonette,  of  course,  abounds,  and 
tufts  of  Eragrostis  elegans  and  Agrostis  nebulosa 
grown  in  a cold  frame  in  spring,  and  many  plants 
of  Love  in  a Mist  grown  in  the  same  way  and 
planted  out  in  May.  Nasturtiums  make  a brave 
show,  and  do  not  seem  to  mind  the  wet  weather 
a bit  ; the  tall-growing  kinds  trained  up  a 
6-feet  pole  or  Bamboo  are  a most  effective  mass 
of  colour.  Gladiolus  Brenchleyensis  and  some 
of  Lemoine’s  hybrids  are  blooming  now,  and 
Rudbeckia  Newmani  and  Tritomas  will  give 
colour  for  a long  time ; then  come  autumn 
Crocuses,  and  then  when  frost  comes  we  are 
dependent  on  Holly  berries  and  those  of  the 
Cotoneaster  Simousi  for  colour,  and  on  Garrya 
elliptica  for  outdoor  flowers.  One  bed,  about 
16  by  12,  has  a Berberis  at  one  corner,  a 
mass  of  yellow  bloom  in  spring,  and  now 
covered  with  the  flowers  of  Clematis  Jack- 
mani running  ov'er  it  ; at  the  back  of 
the  bed  are  four  Rhododendrons,  a golden 
Holly,  and  an  Aucuba,  then  a row  of  tall  Roses 
(five),  with  Phloxes  between.  Dwarf  Roses  are 
dotted  over  this  bed,  with  six  clumps  of  Lilies, 
Madonna,  testaceum,  tigrinum,  and  dwarf  Lilies, 
including  venustum  and  Thunbergianmn, 
three  Tritomas,  two  Pteonies,  many  Campanulas, 
white  autumn  Anemone,  Gladiolus  ramosus  and 
Brenchleyensis  planted  together,  five  large 
clumps,  two  of  Rudbeckia  Newmani,  Cata- 
nanche  ccerulea,  Stenactis  speciosa,  Asclepias 
tuberosa,  which  has  not  done  well  so  far, 
and  in  one  corner  the  side  of  an  arch 
with  Cotoneaster  Simonsi  trained  against  it, 
and  two  Clematis  lanuginosa  and  C.  Prince  of 
Wales  trailing  over.  There  are  a few  plants 
of  Clove  and  Lord  Salisbury  Carnations  along 
the  bed,  and  blue  Lobelia  at  the  edge,  amidst 
the  permanent  edging  of  Mossy  Saxifrage,  which, 
again,  covers  masses  of  Crocuses.  I have  several 
clumps  of  Iceland  Poppies,  and  two  very  effective 
groups  of  Nicotiana  aflinis,  three  plants  in  each, 
raised  in  spring  in  a cool  frame,  and  eiglit  Cac- 
tus Dahlias,  which  I am  going  to  leave  out  all 
winter,  with  a covering  of  ashes,  to  take  their 
chance.  In  the  spring  the  beds  are  very  gay  with 
large  masses  of  various  kinds  of  Tulips,  Daffodils, 
and  Narcissus  poeticus.  Squills,  white  and  blue. 
Grape  Hyacinths,  and  a fewSpanish  and  German 
Irises.  The  ground  is  very  heavily  manured  every 
year,  but  little  else  can  be  done,  as  it  is  so  thickly 
planted.  I dot  a few  Wallflowers  in  for  the 
spring.  A Woman  who  Loves  Flowers. 


1545.— Destroying  Plantains  on  a lawn.  — 
Vitriol  dropped  inio  the  centre  of  a Plantain  will  kill  it.  It 
will  be  more  effectual  if  the  top  of  the  Plantain  is  cut  off, 
and  the  vitriol  dropped  on  the  wound. — E.  H. 

1528.— Perennial  Phloxes.— If  perennial  Phloxes 
are  sown  now  they  will  come  up  in  the  spring,  and  some  of 
them  will  flower  during  summer.  When  sowing  in  spring 
I have  generally  found  it  better  to  soak  the  seeds  in  water 
for  a time  to  soften  the  shells,  I think  it  will  be  better  to 
sow  in  a box  and  keep  in  a cold  frame  till  the  young  oome 
up.— E.  H. 

1491.— Nicotiana  afi&nis.— Is  “M.P.  S.” 
sure  that  these  plants  are  seedlings  ? I found 
when  I turned  over  the  soil  where  my  Nicotiana 
had  been  this  spring  that  the  roots  were  alive. 
I left  them  in  and  watched  the  result.  After  a 
time  they  sent  up  shoots  which  are  now  just 
coming  into  bloom,  so  possibly  the  Nicotiana 
aflinis  might  be  a perennial.  This  would  be  an 
interesting  question  to  ventilate.  I think  it 
impossible — that  is,  assuming  that  they  are 
seedlings — that  they  would  yet  be  in  bloom,  as 
they  would  come  up  very  late. — Tobacco. 


WHITE  FLOWERS  FOR  AUGUST. 

No  matter  whether  it  be  a large  or  small  garden, 
or  the  produce  for  homo  use,  or  for  sale  in  market, 
white  flowers  are  always  in  request,  and, 
although  there  is  little  dilficulty  in  having  a 
supply  in  spring,  with  its  countless  number  of 
white-flowering  plants,  or  in  autumn,  when  the 
Chrysanthemum  is  in  its  prime,  the  case  is 
different  towards  the  end  of  summer,  when, 
unless  some  especial  care  is  taken  in  growing 
plants  specially  for  the  occasion,  there  is  likely 
to  be  a dearth,  and  after  repeated  trials  I have 
adopted  the  following  as  my  reliable  white- 
blooming plants  for  cutting,  and,  although  the 
list  may  be  extended  or  improved,  I feel  sure 
that  those  wlio  have  a good  bed  of  the  following 
will  not  be  left  without  material  for  wreaths 
and  other  purposes  in  which  white  flowers  figure 
so  prominently. 

China  Aster  White  Victoria. — Seed  of  any 
distinct  colour  can  now  be  procured,  and  for  this 
time  of  year  I sow  in  boxes  of  fine  soil  in  March  || 
and  set  in  a cool  frame  until  the  seedlings  are  L 
fit  for  hardening  off,  when  they  are  set  out-of-  H 
doors,  and  when  showery  weather  prevails  in 
April  they  are  planted  out  in  good  soil  1 foot 
apart,  and  each  plant  will  produce  from  six  to 
12  fine  blooms  of  the  purest  white. 

Achillea  Pt.vrmica  el.-pl.,  a hardy  plant 
with  creeping  underground  stems,  somewhat 
like  Couch  Grass.  It  should  be  planted  in  good 
soil.  It  will  last  for  years  if  kept  free  from 
weeds,  and  at  this  time  of  year  will  be  covered 
with  clusters  of  small  double  flowers  as  white  as 
snow. 

Abutilon  Boule  de  Neige  is  really  one  of 
the  few  plants  that  flower  all  the  year  round.  I 
grow  it  planted  out  in  a glass-house  and  trained 
up  under  the  glass  like  Vines,  and  when  there 
are  plenty  of  other  white  flowers  in  season  I cut 
the  old  flowering  shoots  right  out  and  allow  a 
fresh  growth  to  push  from  the  base,  an  easy  way 
of  cleansing  it  and  getting  a supply  of  fresli  ■ 
flowering  shoots  at  the  same  time. 

Chrysanthemum  Madame  Desgranoe  is  one  ' 
of  the  most  useful  varieties  of  the  early-flower-  ' 
ing  kinds  that  can  be  grown,  and  although  the  , 
blooms  have  a yellowish  tint  out-of-doors  when  , 
they  first  expand  it  gives  place  to  the  purest 
white  as  the  flower  gets  fidly  blown,  and  if  ' I 
grown  in  pots  and  flowered  under  glass  it  is  ex-  ' 
quisite.  I always  keep  enough  old  plants  for 
propagating  in  cold  frames  all  the  winter,  as  the 
older  ones  left  out-of-doors  are  liable  to  get 
killed. 

Chrysanthemum  m.\ximum  is  one  of  the  best  ■ 
of  the  large  pure-white  Daisy-like  flowers,  and 
if  divided  and  replanted  in  spring  will  now  ; 
yield  any  quantity  of  pure-white  heads  of  j 
blooms.  ( 

Dahlias  in  great  variety  are  a host  in  them-  ‘ 
selves,  and  if  planted  out  on  good  soil,  staked,  , 
and  watered,  and  the  pest  of  Dahlia  growers,  j 
the  earwigs,  kept  down  by  trapping  early  in  the 
season  there  will  be  no  lack  of  bloom  from  this 
time  until  frost  cuts  them  off.  My  selection  is: 
Constance,  White  Cactus-flowered,  a mag- 
nificent sort,  G tiding  Star,  White  Pompone, 
and  White  Queen,  single.  They  flower  most 
profusely,  and  are  very  lasting  even  in  the 
hottest  weather. 

White  Jasmine  is  a never-failing  plant  to 
supply  white  flowers  at  this  date.  I find  it 
makes  a capital  screen  or  hedge,  and  if  planted 
and  trained  on  any  old  rustic  fence,  it  will  soon 
cover  it  with  its  pretty  foliage,  and  the  sprays 
of  bloom  are  most  valuable  for  mixing  with 
larger  flowers. 

Myrtle  is  another  old  favourite  that  is  prized 
at  all  times  for  its  scented  sprigs  of  foliage,  but 
now  they  have  the  additional  attraction  of  being 
covered  with  countless  numbers  of  pure-white 
blooms. 

Lilium  lancifolium  album  is  a very  hand- 
some Lily,  and  if  grown  out-of-doors  from  May 
until  the  buds  begin  to  expand  it  is  of  the 
purest  white  and  very  effective,  either  as  a pot 
plant  or  for  cutting. 

Phlox  (white),  is  a fine  hardy  border  plant, 
with  bold  heads  of  flower.  Its  chief  requirements 
are  good  soil  and  plenty  of  water  during  the 
growing  season. 

Roses. — White  Roses  are  invaluable  at  all 
times,  and  such  varieties  as  Niphetos  ought  to 
be  largely  grown  where  white  flowers  are  in  de- 
mand, and  by  having  plants  in  different  aspects 
a long  succession  of  bloom  is  maintained.  The 
Climbing  Niphetos  is  a real  gem. 
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Sweet  Peas. — The  pure-white  selection  of 
this  beautiful  flower  is  invaluable  for  cutting, 
for  if  planted  in  good  soil  it  continues  to  flower 
the  whole  season,  and  the  closer  the  blooms  are 
kept  picked  the  more  buds  will  be  produced  for 
picking. 

Stocks  White  Queen  are  amongst  the  most 
serviceable  of  flowers  for  cutting,  as  the  blooms 
are  so  double  and  so  exquisitely  scented  that 
they  are  always  welcome  for  any  decorative 
purposes. 

Stephanotis  floribunda,  if  grown  on  the 
cool-house  plan,  flowers  splendidly  at  this  time 
of  year,  and  the  blooms  from  plants  thus  treated 
are  very  much  more  lasting  than  those  grown  in 
stove  heat.  Anyone  with  a house  that  is  kept 
at  50  degs.  in  winter  may  grow  it  to  perfection. 

White  Autumn  Anemone  Honorine  Jobert 
is  one  of  the  easiest  grown  and  most  useful  of 
all  the  flowers  that  bloom  naturally  at  this 
period.  A damp  place  with  good  stiff  soil  suits 
this  plant  well,  and  a good  top-dressing  of 
manure  over  the  crowns  in  winter  will  cause  the 
flower-spikes  to  push  up  to  a great  height,  and  a 
single  clump  will  then  produce  hundreds  of 
blooms.  Gosport. 


PINE-FOLIAGED  PLANTS  IN  THE  OPEN 
AIR. 

Although  by  no  means  equal  in  beauty  and 
general  usefulness  to  the  numerous  flowering 
herbaceous  subjects  with  which  our  gardens  are 
— or,  at  any  rate,  may  be — now  so  richly  fur- 
nished, these  have  their  undoubted  value  in 
modern  garden  decoration,  and  when  judiciously 
employed  excellent  effects  are  to  be  obtained 
by  their  use.  In  some  gardens,  especially  those 
of  the  “ old-fashioned  ” or  natural  type,  in 
which  Hollyhocks,  Larkspurs,  Columbines,  and 
other  hardy  perennials  of  this  class  form  a 
leading  feature,  they  always  seem  to  me  sadly 
out  of  place — at  least,  the  more  tropical  section 
undoubtedly  does — and  hence  they  should  be 
used  very  sparingly  and  with  the  greatest  care 
in  the  ordinary  herbaceous  or  “ mixed  ” borders, 
for  too  great  a variety  or  mixture  is  sadly  apt 
to  degenerate  into  a “ muddle,”  particularly  in 
unskilful  hands.  But  with  certain  surround- 
ings, such  as  smooth  and  neatly-shaven  lawns, 
broad  and  well-kept  gravel  walks,  long  and 
carefully-planted  borders,  and  high  cultivation 
generally,  they  blend  admirably,  and,  indeed, 
work  in  with  excellent  effect  in  many  ways, 
especially  where,  as  in  large  establishments,  a 
variety  of  styles  is  desirable.  This  class  of 
plants  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two 
sections — viz.,  the  half-hardy  and  tender,  and 
the  thoroughly  hardy.  The  former,  consti- 
tuting the  class  commonly  known  as 

Sub-tropicals,  though,  of  course,  necessi- 
tating more  trouble  than  the  others,  are, 
perhaps,  the  more  elegant  and  effective  of  the 
two,  but  the  hardy  section  also  contains  several 
fine  subjects,  which  probably  “go  ” better  with 
hardy  flowering  plants  than  the  first.  The 
present  season  has  been  extremely  unfavourable 
to  tender  plants  of  all  kinds  in  the  open  air,  the 
low  temperature,  want  of  sunshine,  and  par- 
ticularly the  bitterly  cold  nights  that  have,  for 
the  most  part,  prevailed,  having  checked  the 
growth  of  the  plants  sadly,  while  the  frequent 
1 and  heavy  storms  of  wind,  &c. , have  torn  and 
battered  the  large  leaves  to  a serious  extent. 
When  the  summer  is  fairly  warm,  however, 
they  generally  succeed  very  well  in  sheltered 
and  sunny  positions  in  the  open  air,  especially 
if  the  plants  are  raised  moderately  early,  so  as 
to  be  both  of  considerable  size  and  well- 
hardened  when  the  time  comes  to  put  them 
out,  and  they  are  treated  to  deep,  rich,  and  free 
soil,  with  plenty  of  moisture  and  nutriment  in 
hot  weather,  in  the  shape  of  liquid-manure. 
The  principal  descriptions  in  this  section  are  : 
Gannas  (Indian  Shot),  a most  useful  class, 
comprising  many  varieties,  some  with  dark  or 
bronzy,  as  well  as  green  foliage,  while  the 
flowers  of  many  of  the  newer  kinds  are  as  fine 
as  the  leaves,  and  the  habit  of  growth  very 
dwarf  and  compact.  Though  natives  of 
tropical  climates,  and  not  actually  hardy,  most 
of  the  varieties  are  very  nearly  so  in  light, 
warm,  and  well-drained  soils,  and  in  all  cases 
the  less  they  are  coddled  in  lieat  the  better  do 
they  succeed  as  open-air  subjects.  Propagation 
is  effected  by  division  of  the  crowns,  and  by 
means  of  seed  sown  in  heat  in  the  spring. 

Ricinus  (Gastor-oil-plants). — These  are  ex- 


ceedingly handsome  Undtapiilly-growing  plants, 
best  treated  as  annuals,  though  becoming 
perennial  in  warmer  climates.  The  bold  palmate 
leaves  attain  a large  size  under  good  cultivation, 
while  the  bronze-coloured  or  dark  leaves  of 
R.  Gibsoni  and  one  or  two  others  afford  a nice 
variety  to  the  ordinary  green-leaved  forms  ; the 
habit  of  growth  is  also  very  fine.  The  plants 
are  much  more  tender  than  the  last,  but  do  well 
in  fine  seasons.  Propagated  by  means  of  seed 
sown  in  heat  in  the  spring. 

WiGANDiAS. — These  also  are  stately,  large- 
leaved  perennial  subjects.  Though  reputedly 
tender,  and  certainly  requiring  to  be  raised  in 
heat,  this  being  done  by  means  of  seed,  they  are 
really  much  hardier  than  the  last,  and  in  th'e 
warmer  parts  of  the  country  only  require  the 
protection  of  a cold  frame  during  the  winter. 

Nicotianas  are  very  robust  and  rapid-growing 
annuals,  requiring  to  be  raised  in  heat  in  the 
spring,  but  seldom  failing  to  grow  vigorously  in 
the  later  stages.  When  well  grown  the  foliage 
is  sufficiently  fine  to  afford  a good  effect  if 
judiciously  employed,  but  the  flowers  are  insig- 
nificant. To  this  last  remark  there  is,  however, 
one  exception — viz.,  the  fragrant  white-flowered 
N.  affinis,  of  which,  though  the  foliage  is  not  so 
fine,  the  blossoms  render  it  a desirable  subject  in 
every  garden. 

SoLANUM  ROBUSTUM^(see  illustration)  is  another 


Solanum  robustum. 

bold  and  stately  perennial  plant,  with  very  fine 
leaves,  easily  raised  from  seed  sown  in  heat  in 
the  spring.  S.  pyracanthum  has  numerous 
scarlet  thorns  or  prickles. 

Zeas  (Maize)  are  very  handsome  annuals,  both 
the  ordinary  kinds  (Indian  Corn)  and  also  the 
striped  Japanese  variety  being  very  desirable. 
When  in  flower  and  fruit  they  afford  a very  rich 
and  tropical  effect. 

Perilla  nankinensis  and  Amaranthus 
RUBER  are  both  well  known,  the  former  having 
dark  or  bronzy-coloured  foliage,  and  the  leaves 
of  the  latter  being  of  a rich  red  or  claret  colour. 
Both  are  easily  raised  from  seed,  but  the  latter 
requires  more  warmth  and  a longer  season 
of  growth. 

Abutilons  are  also  useful  in  this  connection, 
especially  those  with  variegated  foliage,  such  as 
A.  Thompsoni,  A.  vexillarium  variegatum,  and 
A.  Darwini  tesselatum,  and  even  the  old  A. 
Due  de  Malakoft’,  A.  venosum,  A.  igneum,  and 
a few  others  are  very  fine  from  this  point  of  view 
when  well  grown.  In  the 

Hardy  Section 

The  followingare  all  excellent  when  well  grown, 
and  if  carefully  placed  and  arranged  afford  a fine 
effect.  As  a rule  they  require  only  the  ordinary 
cultivation  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  a deep 
free  loam  suiting  them  best,  but  it  need  not  be 
very  rich. 


Acanthus. — These  are  very  hardy  and  stately 
plants,  with  noble  foliage.  The  common  Beards 
Breech  (A.  mollis)  is  well  known,  but  A.  lati- 
folius  and  A.  longifolius  are  even  finer,  and  A. 
spinosus  and  A.  spinosissimus  are  quite  distinct 
and  equally  valuable  in  their  way. 

Arabia  edulis,  A.  racemosa,  and  A.  nudi- 
caulis  are  vigorous  subjects,  growing  from  .3  feet 
to  6 feet  in  height,  with  very  handsome  foliage. 
Even  the  Japanese  A.  Sieboldi  is  sufficiently 
hardy  to  remain  permanently  in  the  open  air  in 
most  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  country, 
though  the  foliage  gets  slightly  browned  by 
severe  frost  in  cold  winters. 

Gunnera  scabra  is  a South  American  plant, 
with  remarkably  large  and  showy  leaves  and  of 
the  simplest  possible  culture. 

Funkias  (Plantain  Lilies)  are  simply  grand, 
either  for  pots  or  the  open  borders  ; F. 
ccerulea,  with  blue  flowers  ; F.  japonica 
(syn.  F.  grandiflora),  white,  the  finest  of 
all  ; and  F.  Sieboldi,  lilac,  are  the  chief 
varieties,  and  there  is  also  a kind  with  varie- 
gated foliage  (F.  albo-marginata).  Funkias  are 
no  trouble  to  grow,  but  in  and  near  large  towns 
they  do  not  bloom  nearly  as  freely  as  in  open 
country  places,  and  sometimes  fail  altogether. 
The 

Rheums  (Rhubarb)  are  also  fine,  if  slightly 
coarse,  subjects ; R.  Emodi,  with  red-veined, 
and  R.  palmatum,  with  deeply-cut  foliage, 
being  especially  valuable. 

Ferula  communis  (the  Giant  Fennel)  is  a 
stately  plant,  occasionally  reaching  a height  of 
10  feet,  and  F.  Tingitana,  F.  glauca,  F.  Fernlago, 
and  F.  asparagifolia,  the  last  with  finely  divided 
leaves,  are  also  desirable.  Some  of  the  larger- 
growing 

Eryngiums,  or  Sea  Hollies,  are  also  very  fine 
for  this  purpose,  notably  the  stately  E.  gigan- 
teum. 

Centaurea  babylonica  is  remarkable  on 
account  of  its  silvery  foliage  combined  with  its 
great  stature,  often  8 feet  or  9 feet  high. 

Lavatera  arborea  variegata  (the  varie- 
gated Tree-Mallow)  is  a very  handsome  subject, 
with  beautifully  marbled  leaves.  Grows  4 feet 
to  6 feet  in  height.  The 

Bamboos  are  grand  in  the  sub-tropical  garden, 
especially  such  kinds  as  B.  falcata,  B.  Metake, 
and  B.  viridi-glaucescens,  and  in  light  soils  they 
are  also  sufficiently  hardy. 

Ailanthus  glandulosa  (the  Chinese  Tree  of 
Heaven)  is  useful  in  sub-tropical  gardening.  If 
the  plant  is  cut  down  to  the  ground  every  year 
strong  young  shoots,  bearing  very  fine  foliage, 
will  rise  to  the  height  of  several  feet  the  follow- 
ing season.  Even  the  common 

Asparagus  is  not  to  be  despised  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  above,  the  finely-cut  foliage 
producing  a very  light  and  elegant  effect. 
Lastly,  the  foliage  of  some  of  the  Mulleins 
(Verbascum)  is  really  handsome  ; and  a strong 
plant  of  the  common  Burdock  (Arctium)  appear- 
ing in  a border  in  my  garden  lately  was  so 
striking  that  I had  not  the  heart  to  cut  it  out, 
and  it  now  forms  a really  fine  object,  fully 
4 feet  high,  and  as  much  through.  B.  C.  R. 


1415.— Italian  water  tortoises.— In 

reply  to  “ Naturalist,”  I beg  to  state  that  I 
have  kept  an  Italian  water  tortoise  in  company 
with  some  large  toads,  salamanders,  and  slow- 
worms,  in  good  health  for  nearly  three  years  in 
a cold  frame  without  artificial  heat.  The 
tortoise  has  a large  earthenware  pan  of  water  to 
enter  at  pleasure.  I feed  it  entirely  on  earth- 
worms, but  am  told  that  raw  fish,  cut  up,  would 
do  equally  well.  I have  a wire  covering  for  the 
frame  in  summer,  and  a glass  one  in  winter.  In 
October  I put  a quantity  of  stable-manure  and 
straw  in  the  frame  to  protect  the  reptiles  from 
the  frost.  The  tortoise  comes  out  in  April,  and 
takes  to  the  water,  but  does  not  feed  well  till 
June  or  July.  I do  not  think  this  species  ever 
breeds  in  England.  My  specimen  is  very  tame, 
and  takes  its  food  from  my  hand. — C.  M.  VV., 
Uxhrid(je. 

Worms  in  a garden.—"  J.  D.  E.”  is  in  error  in 
saying  that  common  earth  worms  do  not  eat  Lettuce- 
leaves.  On  more  than  one  occasion  I have  seen  them 
doing  so,  and  distinctly  heard  the  clip  of  their  bite,  and 
afterwards  picked  oft  the  bitten  leaf,  its  edge  being  quite 
scolloped  by  the  biting.  A worm  has  a large  mouth,  and 
will  clear  off  a Lettuce-leaf  with  surprising  rapidity. — 
West  Coenwall. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 

, I^EGLECTEC  PLANTS:.  , ■ 

The  ScabijKT-fix)VEB£D;  Euphorbias.  . 

I \\"OtTET)  call-  attention  to  two  species  of  these 
plants  popularly  known'  as  Milkworts,  or 
■Spurgeworts,  from  the  great  amount,  of  milky 
juice  which  exudes  from  any  break  or  crack 
made  in  leaf  or  stem.  The  genus  contains  a 
vast  quantity  of  annual  species  which  are  utterlj' 
worthless,  but  the  two  here  particularly  alluded 
to(E.  Bojeti  andE.  splendens)  areperennialstove- 
plants  of  a very  prickly,  nature.  Nevertheless, 
when  laden  with  their  niuuerous  racemes  of  red 
and  scarlet  flowers  they  are  exceedingly  hand- 
some, and  so  I thought  that  a plant  of  the  latter 
species  exhibited  at  the  Croydon  Flower  Show 
stood  out  in  conspicuous  beauty,  of  the  old- 
fashioned  order.  They  are  plants  very  easily 
grown,  requiring  a somewhat  dry  atmospliere. 
During  the  summer  season  a fair  amount  of 
water  is  necessary  to  maintain  them  in  good 
condition,  but  during  the  winter  months  very 
little  is  necessary.  The  drainage  of  the  pots 
should  be  good,  and  the  soil  should  be  good 
yellow,  light  loam,  mixed  with  old  lime  rubbish, 
the  whole  made  sandy.  The  juice  of  these  plants 
is  acrid  and  injurious  if  taken  internally,  but  I 
have  never  found  any  ill  effects  from  it  to 
the  skin.  It  is  much  used  in  medicine.  The 
fact  of  its  being  considered  poisonous  has,  I 
believe,  been  the  cause  of  the  falling  out  of  culti- 
vation, but  I would  advise  their  growth  by 
those  requiring  cut-ffowers,  because  their  blos- 
soms being  fleshy  they  last  a long  time,  and  a single 
plant  will  yield  an  enormous  quantity  of  flowers, 
of  a deep  brick-red  in  E.  Bojeri,  and  in 
E.  splendens  of  a bright-scarlet.  The  first- 
named  is  said  to  come  from  Madagascar,  and  the 
second  from  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  They  are 
plants  of  a densely  spiny  character,  and  should 
therefore  be  kept  in  the  background,  for  they 
are  not  desirable  as  front  row  plants.  Another 
plant  having  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  produced 
along  its  long  shoots  in  the  form  of  a wreath  is 
E.  jacquinimflora  ; nothing  is  thought  of  this 
plant  belonging  to  the  genus  Euphorbia.  It  is 
hailed  by  everyone  as  one  of  the  finest  winter- 
flowering plants  grown,  and  it  is  largely  used  by 
all  having  occasion  to  produce  many  cut  flowers. 
This  plant  should  have  its  roots  confined  to  a 
somewhat  small  pot,  and  it  should  be  potted 
in  similar  soil  to  that  recommended  above  for 
the  other  species.  The  plants  should  be  kept 
in  as  quiet  a state  as  possible  after  flowering, 
and  be  cut  back  hard  about  the  month  of  May 
or  June.  When  they  commence  to  break  they 
should  be  shaken  out  of  the  old  soil  and  repotted, 
then  placed  in  the  stove-house  to  make  their 
growths.  The  shoots  will  in  all  probability  re- 
quire pinching  several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
season  ; but  in  whatever  condition  the  plants 
may  be  grown  they  will  be  found  to  develop 
long  racemes  or  floral  wreaths  of  a brilliant  deep- 
scarlet,  which  are  set  off  by  the  beautiful  green 
of  its  thin  leaves.  This  latter  Euphorbia  is  not  a 
neglected  plant,  but  the  two  former  are,  and  I 
would  fain  see  these  two  old  stove  plants  used 
again  as  I used  to  see  them  40  years  ago,  when 
our  stoves  had  few  foliage  plants  to  ornament 
them,  and  when  they  were  destitute  of  the 
abundance  of  flowering  plants  which  in  late 
years  have  filled  them  ; but  yet,  to  my  mind, 
many  an  old  stove  would  be  the  better  and 
cheerier  with  the  two  first-named  old-fashioned 
Euphorbias  growing  and  flowering  therein  again. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


150,3.— Heating  a greenhouse  in  ex- 
posed position.— Taking  the  mean  height 
of  your  house  at  a guess  of  8 feet,  it  would  give 
about  one  and  a half  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air 
to  be  heated,  which  would  require  at  the  very 
least  60-feet  run  of  4-inch  hot-water  pipes  to 
keep  out  frost  in  such  a position — the  heat  of 
the  water  in  the  pipes  to  be  maintained  at 
200  degs.  Fahr.  The  flue  would  act  very  well 
carried  up  as  proposed,  but  it  should  be  kept  at 
least  3 inches  away  from  any  woodwork.  There 
is  no  danger  of  fire  from  a hot- water  apparatus, 
other  than  from  the  flues. — J.  G.  S. 

Under  the  circumstances  named  I should 

doubt  whether  the  24  feet  of  4-inch  piping  could 
be  depended  upon.  Why  not  put  the  boiler  in 
the  north-east  corner  against  the  dwelling-house, 
and  carry  the  pipes  round  the  north  end  and 
west  side  and  back  again  ? This  would  double 


the  length,  or  nearly  so.  If  you  run  the  smoke- 
pipe  up  against  the  yall  of  the  house  you  must 
take  it  right  up  to  the  top,  a foot  or  two  higher 
thA,n  the  roof.  There  is  no  danger  of  fire  what- 
ever; as  long  as  you  have  only  brickwork  in  con- 
tket  with  the  boiler  and  flue,  &c. — B.  C.  R. 


’ WINTER-FLOWERING  CARNATIONS. 
Where  the  plants  have  been  grown  in  the  open 
ground  through  the  summer  they  should  now  be 
lifted  and  potted.  It  is  a mistake  to  leave  the 
potting  until  later  on,  as  is  often  done,  for,  un- 
like Boiivardias  or  other  things  that  will  bear  a 
considerable  amount  of  artificial  warmth  to  get 
them  established  in  the  pots  before  winter, 
these  Carnations  will  not  stand  much  fire-heat, 
and  when  the  lifting  is  deferred  until  the  grow- 
ing season  is  nearly  over  the  roots  are  not  able 
to  make  the  progress  necessary  to  enable  the 
plants  to  flower  well.  The  advantages  that 
attend  the  planting-out  method  are  that  the 
plants  attain  a much  larger  size  than  they  do  in 
pots,  and  there  is  also  a saving  in  labour 
through  the  less  attention  that  is  required  in 
watering,  as  except  in  spells  of  very  dry  weather 
not  much  in  this  way  is  wanted.  In  taking  up 
the  plants  all  the  roots  should  be  secured  with 
as  little  breakage  as  possible.  Carnations  are 
slow  growers  alike  in  their  roots  as  in  their 
tops  ; consequently,  the  roots  are  not  able  to 
make  good  any  injury  that  happens  to  them  in 
the  manner  that  plants  which  make  quicker 
progress  do.  Hence  it  follows  that  unless  more 
care  is  used  in  lifting  and  potting  them  than  is 
necessary  with  most  things.  Carnations  suffer  so 
much  as  to  prevent  their  blooming  well.  This 
is  especially  the  case  when  the  flower-stems  are 
in  a forward  state  at  tlie  time  the  plants  are 
lifted.  If  they  are  advanced  so  far  that  the 
buds  are  discernible,  the  loss  of  a considerable 
portion  of  the  roots  generally  ends  in  the  buds 
going  blind.  When  this  happens  the  plants 
often  fail  to  flower  until  spring  after  a fresh  lot 
of  blooming  shoots  have  been  made.  This  most 
frequently  occurs  with  the  Carnations  that  are 
grown  on  the  Continent,  and  which  are  each 
autumn  brought  over  to  this  country  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  They  are  fine,  strong, 
vigorous  plants,  y^ith  the  flower-stems  visible  ; 
yet  oftener  than  otherwise  they  cause  dis- 
appointment through  the  flowers  failing  to 
develop,  when  as  a result  there  is  no  bloom 
forthcoming  until  spring.  The  size  of  pots  that 
it  is  necessary  to  use  requires  to  be  determined 
by  the  size  of  the  plants,  as  it  will  not  do  to 
shake  away  too  much  of  the  soil  that  adheres  to 
the  roots,  or  to  attempt  to  get  the  balls  into 
pots  so  small  that  the  roots  have  to  be  com- 
pressed in  a way  that  injures  them.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  are  potted  stand  them  in  pits  or 
frames,  where  the  roots  will  be  encouraged  to 
make  growth  by  a closer  atmosphere  through 
less  air  being  admitted  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
after  which  ventilate  freely  in  the  daytime. 
After  potting  do  not  give  water  until  the  soil 
gets  dry  enough  to  require  it.  Carnations 
should  not  at  any  time  have  their  roots  kept  so 
wet  as  some  things  will  bear  to  be.  Plants  that 
have  been  grown  in  pots  should  not  be  left  too 
long  out-of-doors  if  the  weather  should  happen 
to  be  very  wet,  as  they  do  not  like  the  soil  in  a 
soddened  state.  When  this  occurs  the  roots 
cease  to  move,  the  result  being  that  the  top 
growth  makes  little  progress.  When  the  pots 
are  full  of  roots  an  occasional  application  of 
weak  soot-water  will  assist  the  plants  and  also 
help  to  get  rid  of  worms.  The  American  sys- 
tem of  growing  winter-flowering  Carnations 
which  is  sometimes  practised  in  this  country  has 
much  to  recommend  it.  The  plants  when  lifted 
are  planted  in  low  narrow  houses  with  stages 
on  each  side  of  the  path  running  down  the 
middle,  the  stages  being  raised  sufficiently  to 
elevate  the  tops  well  up  to  the  roof.  In  this 
manner  the  plants  can  be  taken  up  with  large 
balls  and  all  their  roots  intact,  so  that  they  do 
not  feel  the  removal  in  a way  that  interferes 
with  their  blooming  even  when  the  leading  buds 
are  so  forward  that  they  look  nearly  ready  to 
burst.  B, 


1478.— Treatment  of  old  Kalosanthes 
COCCinea. — Old  plants  are  of  no  use  for  the 
decoration  of  the  greenhouse  or  anything  else. 
The  right  way  to  do  with  them  is  to  propagate 
as  many  young  plants  as  are  required  annually. 
For  instance,  cuttings  taken  off  in  the  spring 


would  grow  away  freely  during  the  summer  and 
autumn,  and  would  flower  well  next  season.  If 
very  large  specimen  plants  are  required  two 
seasons’  growth  is  necessary  ; but  in  either  case 
a plant  that  has  been  well  furnished  with  flowers 
once  is  worthless  for  another  season  in  compari- 
son with  one  that  has  not  flowered  at  all.  The 
cuttings  will  form  roots  almost  anywhere,  and 
the  plants  are  so  easily  grown  that  no  one  need 
be  without  a good  stock  of  flowering  plants  to 
replace  the  old  ones.  They  are  greenhouse 
plants  and  should  be  freely  exposed  to  light  and 
air  when  in  growth. — J.  D.  E. 

1357.— Slugs  and  Lapagerias.— Most 
of  the  things  generally  recommended  for  pro- 
tecting young  shoots  of  the  Lapageria  from 
attacks  of  slugs  and  snails  are  only  efficacious 
when  the  weather  is  dry  (if  outside)  and  during 
the  short  periods  between  watering  (if  inside). 
Coke-dust  is  of  no  use  at  any  time  where  brown 
slugs  are  concerned,  as  I have  frequently  caught 
them  slowly  crawling  over  it.  The  best  pre- 
ventive is  a piece  of  coarse  perforated  zinc,  bent 
round  the  shoot  in  the  shape  of  a cylinder 
4 inches  or  5 inches  high.  This  is  permanent, 
and  I have  never  known  a slug  or  snail  to  cross  it. 
Young  and  tender  shoots  should  always  be  kept 
away  from  the  wall  or  the  other  foliage  until  stout 
enough  to  resist  the  attacks  of  slugs,  &c.,  for 
these  will  often  crawl  from  the  ground  upon  the 
old  stems,  and  thus  reach  the  tips  of  the  new 
growth,  however  well  protected  at  the  base. 
— M. 

1471.— Treatment  of  an  Acalypha.— These  are 
properly  stove  subjects,  and  will  not  do  much  good  in  a 
cool  greenhouse.  I have  had  A.  tricolor  succeeding  fairly 
well  in  a house  with  Coleuses,  &c.,  without  any  artificial 
heat  during  the  summer  months  ; but  the  atmosphere  was 
kept  much  more  close  and  moist  than  usual,  and  con- 
sequently warmer  than  that  of  a greenhouse  proper. — 
B.  C.  K. 

1.54S.— Best  Tacsonia  for  a greenhouse.— 
The  best  Taosonia  for  your  purpose  is  Van  Volxemi.  The 
flowers  are  a brighter  colour  than  those  of  exoniensis,  and 
it  is  equally  as  good  a grower.  As  the  plant  will,  no 
doubt,  be  received  in  a pot,  you  may  plant  it  out  at  once, 
or  you  may  defer  doing  so  until  next  spring.  I should, 
however,  plant  at  once. — J.  C.  G. 

l.'iSS.— Striking  Dahlia  cuttings.— I have  struck 
Dahlia  cuttings  in  August  in  an  old  Melon-bed  covered 
with  a frame,  and  lights  kept  close  and  shaded  till  the 
cuttings  were  rooted.  There  would  be  a little  warmth  in 
the  bed,  but  not  much.  The  Melon  hills  were  simp'y 
levelled  down,  and  the  cutting-pots  plunged  in  the  bed. — 
E.  II. 

1488.— Heating:  a greenhouse.— A 

4-inch  hot-water  pipe  all  round  a greenhouse 
27  leet  long  oy  1 / wiae  wotutl  be  barely  suffi- 
cient to  keep  out  frost  in  severe  weather,  if  the 
house  is  only  of  very  moderate  height.  Take 
the  dimension  of  27  by  17  equals  459,  and  this 
multiplied  by  a mean  height  of,  suppose,  8 feet, 
would  give  the  cubical  contents  as  3,672  feet, 
and  to  keep  up  the  heat  of  this  volume  of  air  to 
40  degs.  Fahr.  in  a greenhouse  with,  say, 
20  degs.  of  frost  externally  would  require 
140  feet  of  4-inch  pipe.  There  are  many  serious 
objections  to  feeding  a boiler  from  the  inside  of 
the  house.  Even  with  the  greatest  care  the 
dust  and  poisonous  fumes  will  inevitably  at 
some  time  or  other  permeate  the  air  of  the 
house,  and  destroy  every  plant  worth  keeping. 
— J.  G.  S. 

What  does  “ W.  R.”  mean  by  “sufficient 

heat?”  Sufficient  for  what?  If  to  exclude 
frost  only,  the  answer  is  No,  unless  the  house 
stands  in  a very  sheltered  and  sunny  position 
and  the  local  climate  is  mild.  The  height,  an 
important  factor,  is  not  giver,  but  generally 
speaking,  a house  of  this  size  should  have  at 
least  two  rows  of  4-inch  piping  along  each  side 
or  path,  and  preferably  all  round,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  ordinary  temperature  of  a green- 
house. The  objections  to  firing  a boiler  inside 
a greenhouse  are  both  numerous  and  great,  not 
to  mention  the  dust,  dirt,  fumes,  &c.  ; the  fur- 
nace must  have  air,  and  that  being  drawn  from 
the  interior  of  the  house  would  have  to  be  re- 
placed by  cold  air  from  outside. — B.  0.  R. 

1484.— Repotting  an  old  Cactus.— 

Large  old  plants  are  generally  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  same  pot  for  several  years,  and  indeed 
they  succeed  and  flower  better  thus  than  if  fre- 
quently disturbed  at  the  roots.  The  plant  can 
certainly  be  pruned  after  flowering,  and  if  kept 
warm  and  not  overwatered  for  a time  subse- 
quently is  sure  to  start  into  growth  again  ; or  it 
may  be  transferred  to  a larger  pot,  this  being  best 
done  at  the  same  period,  but  you  must  not  prune 
and  repot  together.  Use  a light  mixture  of  loam, 
I peat,  leaf-mould,  mortar-rubbish,  and  coarse 
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sand.  Two  or  three  applications  of  liquid- 
manure  would  have  increased  the  size  of  the 
blooms,  and  this  is  always  safe  in  the  case  of 
pot-bound  plants.  An  attack  of  green-fly  could 
only  be  the  result  of  neglect  in  some  form.  The 
insects  should  be  sponged  off  with  tepid  water, 
in  which  a little  soft-soap  had  been  dissolved. — 
B.  0.  B. 

1485.— Treatment  of  an  India-rubber 
plant. — An  8-inch  pot  is  large  enough  for  a 
plant  5 feet  high,  if  with  a single  stem  only. 
These  plants  are  better  rather  under  than  over 
potted,  particularly  when  grown  in  a room,  and 
a little  weak  liquid-manure  or  soot-water  given 
now  and  then  will  keep  them  in  health  and  vigour. 
It  is  too  late  to  repot  the  plant  now  ; better 
leave  it  till  next  spring,  then  place  it  in  a pot 
three  inches  larger  (if  found  to  be  necessary), 
using  a compost  of  equal 
parts  good  loam  and 
peat,  a little  leaf-mould, 
and  plenty  of  coarse 
sand.  After  potting 
remove  it,  if  possible, 
to  a warm  greenhouse, 
and  keep  it  close  and 
shaded,  with  not  much 
water  at  the  root,  until 
established  and  growing 
again. — B.  C.  B. 

1487.  — Building 
greenhouses  for 
trade  purposes. — 

“An  Amateur,  Surrey,” 
does  not  state  whether 
the  house  he  proposes 
to  erectis  to  be  a lean-to 
or  span-roof.  I will  pre- 
sume it  to  be  a lean-to. 

The  bars  should  be  10 
feet  long,  3 inches  deep, 
and  14  inches  thick  ; 
the  two  end  rafters 
should  be  4i  inches  deep 
by  3 inches  or  2-J  inches 
deep ; the  door  mullions, 
upright  side  mullions  (if 
any),  and  horizontal 
plates  4^-  inches  by  3 
inches.  If  the  house  is 
required  to  be  a cool- 
house  both  bottom  and 
top  ventilators  are 
absolutely  necessary  ; 
therefore,  there  should 
be  either  upright  side 
sashes  or  movable 
wooden  ventilators,  and 
lights  on  the  top  of  the 
roof  made  to  lift  up- 
wards, hinged  to  a ridge 
or  wall-board  7 inches 
by  1^-  inches.  The  glass 
should  be  21  oz.  British 
sheet,  a good  convenient 
size  being  11  inches  or 
12  inches  by  18  inches. 

The  wood  should  be  all 
of  the  best  well-seasoned 
yellow  Baltic  deal. 

Without  more  particu- 
lars it  is  impossible  to 
form  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  the  materials. 

It  would  not  be  great, 
but  the  best  way  for 

Amateur  ” and  others 
in  like  circumstances  to 
proceed  is  to  measure 

the  quantities  required,  and  get  a price  from  a 
respectable  timber  merchant  in  the  neighbour- 
hood for  the  woodwork,  and  reckon  the  price 
of  glass  frorn  the  advertisements  given  from 
time  to  time  in  the  pages  of  Gardening.  In  all 
probability  “ Amateur  ” would  find  stuff  ready 
cut  at  the  saw-mills  that  would  be  exactly  or 
very  near  the  size.— J.  G.  S. 


American  friend  of  mine  crossed  the  Atlantic 
for  little  else  than  to  seethe  “ purple  meadows.  ” 
Alas  ! the  builder  has  now  all  but  robbed  us  of 
a charming  spectacle. — H.  S.  G. 


TH0  KITOHBN  SARDHIN. 

AUTUMN  AND  WINTEB  SUPPLY  OF 
TOMATOES. 

It  is  now  very  well  known  that  fully  developed 
fruit  may  be  cut  and  ripened  under  cover  in 
the  autumn,  and  that  it  will  not  be  very  in- 
ferior to  those  perfected  under  more  favourable 
circumstances.  Even  tbose  only  partially  grown 
will  eventually  colour  and  will  be  serviceable 
for  cooking,  if  not  for  eating  as  a salad.  Frosts 
and  rainy  weather  are  both  liable  to  spoil  much 


Crocuses  in  the  G-rass. — In  confirma- 
tion of  the  views  of  “B.”  (see  Gardening, 
August  16th,  page  345),  as  to  Crocuses  growing 
among  herbage,  permit  me  to  mention  what  was 
formerly  one  of  the  sights  of  this  town  (Not- 
tmgham)  namely,  the  1,500  or  more  acres  of 
tne  common  pasture  land  which,  in  the  spring, 
was  one  mass  of  Blue  Crocuses.  Viewed  from 
the  summit  of  the  Castle  rock  it  was  a sight 
never  to  be  forgotten.  Thirty-five  years  ago  an 


Our  Ekaders’  Iltatstrations  : Late  Tomatoes  grown  in  a cool-house.  Engraved  for  Gardenino  Illustrated 
from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  E.  Walker,  Market-place,  Great  Marlow,  Bucks. 


of  the  fruit.  In  numerous  gardens  there  are  at 
this  time  of  the  year  several  garden  lights  tliat 
can  well  be  spared,  and  these  ought  to  be 
utilised  for  protecting  the  best-cropped  Tomato- 
plants  growing  against  a wall  or  fence.  The 
foliage  and  fruit  being  kept  dry,  there  is  much 
less  likelihood  of  the  Fungus  spores  affecting  a 
lodgment  on  them,  and  what  keeps  off  rains  will 
also  afford  good  protection  against  a sudden 
frost.  Thus  taken  care  of,  the  plants  will  pro- 
perly ripen  the  greater  portion  of  the  fruit, 
most  of  which  will  be  of  superior  quality  to  that 
ripened  off  the  plants.  If  there  are  no  avail- 
able means  of  protecting  the  plants,  it  is  advis- 
able to  cut  and  house  the  crops  about  the  third 
week  in  September.  Later  than  that  they  are 
liable  in  most  districts  to  be  spoilt  by  frosts, 
and  this  has  happened  still  earlier.  I would 
advise  that  all  half-grown  or  smaller  fruit 


should  be  picked.  Those  above  that  size  should 
be  cut  in  bunches  and  hung  up  to  ripen  either 
in  a warm,  dry  house,  or  in  a kitchen.  Any 
nearly  ripe,  being  liable  to  drop  off,  should  be 
gathered  and  placed  on  shelves  to  finish  colour- 
ing. Altogether  the  supply  will,  in  my  case  at 
any  rate,  last  till  late  in  November,  perhaps 
longer.  There  is  less  demand  for 

Tomatoes  in  the  winter,  and  with  ver}^ 
little  trouble,  and  without  occupying  much 
house  space,  the  requisite  number  of  ripe  fruit 
can  be  secured.  We  have  tried  the  plan  of 
raising  plants  both  from  seed  and  cuttings  in 
August,  but,  on  the  whole,  prefer  to  re-in- 
vigorate  a few  old  plants  that  were  grown  under 
glass  for  the  early  supplies.  These  being  either 
on  the  roof  or  against  a sunny  back  wall  of  a 
forcing-house,  are  allowed  a short  rest,  though 
not  altogethernegleeted. 
If  some  of  the  surface 
soil  is  removed,  a good 
soaking  of  water  or 
lifpiid  - manure  given, 
followed  by  a liberal 
top  - dressing  of  turfy 
loam  and  half  - rotten 
manure,  the  plants  soon 
form  a number  of  fruit- 
ful shoots  from  all  parts 
of  the  stems,  and  no 
difficulty  need  be  ex- 
perienced in  setting  a 
good  crop  of  fruit.  The 
libbed  sorts,  of  whicli 
the  best  are  the  Dwarf 
Orangefield  and  the 
Large  Bed,  set  their 
fruit  most  freely,  the 
former  being  the  heavi- 
est cropping  and  most 
generally  excellent  sort 
in  cultivation.  The 
syringe  will  usually  set 
the  smooth,  round  - 
fruited  varieties,  and  we 
have  frequently  distri- 
buted the  pollen  after 
the  houses  have  been 
ventilated  about  an 
hour  by  simply  smartly 
tapping  the  bunches  of 
bloom.  Plants  with 
their  roots  confined  in 
a small  quantity  of  ex- 
hausted soil  require  oc- 
casional supplies  of 
liquid-manure,  as  well 
as  top-dressings  of  good 
compost.  Many  plants 
are  kept  in  large  pots 
and  boxes,  and  in  this 
case  it  is  advisable  to 
place  a rim  of  tin  just 
inside,  so  as  to  enclose 
a greater  depth  of  fresh 
soil.  I have  known 
instances  where  plants 
of  Tomatoes  in  narrow 
square  boxes,  standing 
near  a pathway,  have 
been  kept  in  full  bear- 
ing for  upwards  of  two 
years.  They  were 
trained  against  a back 
wall  where  plenty  of 
light  could  reach  them, 
and  were  kept  suffi- 
ciently vigorous  with 
the  aid  of  fresh  top- 
dressings  of  loam  and  manure,  enclosed  by 
a fresh  wooden  rim  added  to  the  box.  What 
appeared  to  be  one  whole  box  was  really 
made  up  of  several  narrow  additions,  the 
last  nails  being  driven  in  j after  the  back  strip 
had  been  passed  behind  the  stem  of  the  plant. 
It  was  a simple  method  of  maintaining  an  un- 
broken supply  of  useful  fruit.  Dwarf  Orange- 
field  was  the  sort  grown,  no  other  being  quite 
so  amenable  to  this  method  of  culture.  If  I had 
neither 

Old  plants  to  reinvigorate,  nor  young 
plants  already  established  in  small  pots,  I 
should  yet  be  inclined  to  raise  some  from  cut- 
tings, and  have  no  doubt  about  being  able  to 
secure  fairly  good  crops  by  midwinter.  Stout, 
yet  firm,  shoots  would  be  selected,  these  being 
duly  trimmed  and  inserted  in  3-inch  pots,  and 
then  placed  in  a handlight  set  in  a warm  house. 
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Little  or  no  air  would  be  given  till  the  cuttings 
were  rooted,  unless  they  gave  signs  of  damping 
off,  in  which  case  the  glass  would  be  dried  every 
moi-ning  and  air  given  for  a short  time.  When 
well  rooted  the  plants  would  be  placed  on  a 
sunny  shelf  in  a warm  house,  and  soon  after 
shifted  into  6-inch  pots,  any  light  loamy  com- 
post suiting  them.  Sunny,  airy  shelves  would 
still  be  the  best  place  for  them,  the  aim  being 
to  keep  them  as  sturdy  as  possible.  By  the 
time  the  pots  were  full  of  roots  a good  bunch  of 
bloom  would  have  developed,  and  the  final  shift 
be  required.  They  can  be  fruited  in  12-iuch 
pots,  or  a rather  smaller  size  used,  and  these  be 
eventually  plunged  in  a bed  of  good  soil — say  a 
l idge  of  soil  and  manure  previously  occupied  by 
Melon  or  Cucumber-plants.  The  roots  from 
these  plunged  plants  soon  spread  into  the  sur- 
rounding soil,  only  sufficiently  so,  however,  to 
support  the  plants  without  inducing  gross, 
unfruitful  growth.  Those  placed  in  good-sized 
pots  and  intended  for  standing  on  a staging 
ought  to  receive  good  loamy  soil,  this  being 
made  fairly  firm  at  potting  time,  space  also 
being  allowed  for  a top-dressing  later  on.  High 
temperatures  are  not  necessary  or  advisable. 
My  Tomatoes  do  well  in  a rather  poorly  glazed 
house,  the  temperature  of  which  generally 
ranges  from  53  degs.  to  56  degs.  in  the  daytime 
and  from  50  degs.  to  60  degs.  in  the  night-time, 
an  occasional  fall  of  10  degs.  not  making  much 
difference.  A warm,  airy  house  just  suits 
them  ; a stewing  hot  temperature  does  not, 
The  plants  in  all  cases  may  well  be 

Trained  thinly,  this  both  favouring  fruit- 
fulness and  also  admitting  a fair  amount  of 
light  to  a variety  of  plants  that  may  be  grown 
underneath.  Young  seedlings  and  newly- 
struck  plants  are  best  trained  with  a single 
stem,  all  side  shoots  being  kept  closely  pinched 
out.  These  plants  may  be  allowed  to  extend 
up  to  the  roof,  and  fruit  to  their  full  extent. 
I have  obtained  good  crops  from  staked  - up 
plants,  but,  as  a rule,  those  trained  to  the  roof 
are  the  most  profitable  during  the  winter 
months.  They  ought  never  to  get  very  dry  at 
the  roots,  and  frequent  supplies  of  liquid- 
manure  or  light  surfacings  of  some  kind  of 
manure  are  most  beneficial  to  plants  in  full 
bearing.  The  one  great  enemy  to  Tomatoes  is 
a tiny  white-winged  insect,  which  is  very  hard 
to  exterminate.  This  pest  has  been  so  very 
troublesome  in  some  gardens — first,  on  the 
Tomatoes,  and  then  on  a variety  of  other 
plants — that  friends  of  mine  have  discontinued 
the  house-culture  of  Tomatoes  on  account  of  it. 
I have  tried  a variety  of  remedies  for  it,  but 
have  concluded  that  frequent  fumigation  with 
Tobacco-paper  is  the  most  certain  preventive. 
It  should  be  repeated  at  least  two  nights  in  suc- 
cession to  destroy  the  bulk  of  the  old  insects, 
which  cunningly  drop  to  the  ground,  and  again 
when  many  of  the  eggs  deposited  on  the  leaves 
are  hatched.  I. 


1474.— Best  Cucumbers  for  winter.— The  best 
Cucumber  for  winter  is  undoubtedly  a (rood  strain  of  the 
old  Telegraph.  If  others  are  wanted,  Kirkly  (or  Kirklees) 
Hall,  All  The  Year  Round,  or  Cuthbert's  Perfection,  may 
be  added. — B.  C.  R. 

1476.— Digging  up  Potatoes  and 
other  roots  for  storing. — If  the  skins  of 
the  Potatoes  are  well  set,  lose  no  time  in  getting 
them  up  now.  I should  hardly  think  yours  can 
be  ready  yet ; the  present  season  is  much 
against  the  crop  ripening  early.  I raise  my 
Parsnips  all  through  the  fall  and  winter,  as  I 
want  them,  but  store  Carrots  away  in  sand 
about  the  end  of  October  ; some  seasons  a little 
earlier. — A.  W.  J.  C. 

— — Dig  up  Potatoes  when  the  haulm  withers  and 
the  skin  of  the  tubers  becomes  firm  and  set,  or  if  the 
disease  attacks  them,  earlier.  Parsnips  keep  best  in  the 
ground,  the  bed  being  covered  with  a foot  of  dry  Pern  to 
exclude  frost,  and  Carrots  also ; at  any  rate,  where  the 
soil  is  light,  dry,  and  free  from  insects.  Otherwise  lift 
them  in  the  end  of  October  or  early  part  of  November. — 
B.  C.  R. 

Do  not  be  in  too  much  haste  about  storing 

such  late  sorts  of  Potatoes  as  Champions,  for 
they  will  continue  growing  for  some  time  yet, 
and  the  early  part  of  October  is  soon  enough  to 
store  the  latest  sorts,  but  early  and  mid-season 
sorts  may  be  taken  up  at  once.  Carrots  should 
certainly  not  be  lifted  until  the  end  of  October, 
and  then  stored  in  a cool  shed  packed  together 
on  the  floor,  but  Parsnips  keep  best  in  the  soil 
until  they  are  required  for  use.  My  idea  is  that 
roots  of  all  kinds  are  better  kept  in  dry  earth 


than  in  any  other  storing  material,  and  it  is 
only  the  danger  of  frost  affecting  them  when 
longer  exposed  that  renders  it  advisable  to  lift 
and  store  them  under  cover.— J.  G.  H. 


THE  POTATO  DISEASE. 
According  to  present  appearances  the  dreaded 
Potato  disease  is  likely  to  be  much  more 
destructive  than  it  has  been  for  some  years. 
The  excessive  downpour  of  rain  during  the 
growing  season,  together  with  a close  muggy  at- 
mosphere and  cloudy  skies,  even  when  it  did  not 
rain,  have  been  highly  favourable  to  the  spread 
of  the  disease,  so  that  even  in  the  sorts  that 
mature  early  a good  many  decayed  tubers  are 
found  ; but  it  is  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
late  crops  turn  out  that  most  interest  will 
centre,  as  they  form  the  bulk  of  the  supply  that 
keeps  our  markets  filled  during  winter  and 
spring.  Now  there  are  so  many  theories  as  to 
how  we  are  to  combat  the  disease  that  it  .would 
be  useless  adding  a single  line.  I will  therefore 
content  myself  by  briefly  stating  what  I do 
with  my  own  crops  that  are  grown  partly  for 
home  consumption  and  partly  for  seed  ; but  in 
either  case  I am  anxious  to  preserve  them  as 
sound  as  possible.  With  early  sorts,  as  soon  as 
I find  the  disease  has  really  set  in,  I lift  the 
crop  at  once,  and  after  picking  out  any  affected 
tubers  I put  the  sound  ones  in  shallow  baskets 
or  boxes,  for  if  they  are  in  large  masses  they 
soon  heat,  and  the  disease  is  accelerated  instead 
of  retarded  ; but  if  kept  as  dry  and  cool  as 
possible  the  losses  will  be  reduced  to  a minimum, 
and  when  they  are  required  for  seed  no  harm 
results  from  exposure.  But  for  those  intended 
for  eating  it  is  not  advisable  to  expose  to  the 
atmosphere,  or  the  delicate  flavour  will  be 
spoilt.  But  for  the  latest  sorts  that  do  noo 
mature  before  October  I do  not  think  there  is 
anything  gained  by  lifting  in  advance  of  that 
date.  In  fact,  in  dry,  porous  soils,  I doubt 
whether  there  is  any  better  store-house  than 
Mother  Earth,  as  more  loss  results  from  prema- 
ture lifting  and  storing  half-ripe  tubers  in  bulk 
than  results  from  leaving  them  in  the  soil  until 
it  is  pretty  clearly  seen  which  tubers  are  going 
to  resist  the  disease,  as  it  is  only  waste  of  time 
and  space  to  store  affected  ones.  J.  G.  H. 


1537.  — Rabbits  eating  Cabbage- 
plants. — If  rabbits  are  very  numerous  the 
only  sure  way  of  keeping  Cabbage-plants  safe, 
especially  when  first  put  out,  is  to  run  some 
loose  netting  round  them.  The  effect  of  dressings 
soon  goes  off,  and  the  trouble  will  be  endless.  A 
simple  way  of  keeping  rabbits  away  from  any 
plants  for  a few  days  is  to  kill  a rabbit,  paunch 
it,  and  trail  the  entrails  round  the  plants.  An 
old  gamekeeper  told  me  of  this  many  years  ago 
when  in  Norfolk,  and  I proved  its  success  for 
a time. — E.  H. 

1469.— Manure  for  land.— Give  your 
manure  a good  turn  over  at  once,  and  cover  the 
top  of  the  heap  over  with  mould,  and  it  will  be 
ready  to  go  out  after  the  heating  is  over  ; that 
will  be  in  two  or  three  weeks  time.  I mix  my 
road  scrapings,  &c.,  with  pig-manure  and  sweep- 
ings from  the  fowl-yard  well  together,  and  let  it 
remain  all  winter  and  use  in  spring  for  almost 
any  purpose  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  it  tells 
well  wherever  it  is  used. — A.  W.  J.  C. 


The  Prairie  Sunflower  (Harpalium 
rigidum). — This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  best  of 
all  the  Sunflowers,  and  should  be  in  every 
garden.  It  is  invaluable  for  cutting  from,  as 
its  bold,  bright-yellow  flowers  make  a fine  show 
in  vases,  and  last  fresh  almost  as  long  in  water 
as  they  do  on  the  plants.  The  stems,  too,  are 
very  strong  and  stiff  and  hold  the  blooms  well 
up  and  erect,  so  that  there  is  never  any  appear- 
ance of  drooping.  In  habit  the  plant  is  strong 
and  robust,  growing  about  4 feet  high,  and  in 
good  soils  the  roots  run  about  freely  round  the 
crown  and  send  up  numerous  suckers  in  the 
spring. — S. 

Hyacinthus  candicans.— By  far  the 
prettiest  thing  we  have  now  in  the  flower  garden 
is  a large  group  of  this  rising  from  a carpet  of 
the  grey-leaved  Veronica  incama  and  Sbaehys 
lanata.  The  ground  is  hidden  with  foliage  of 
a colour  that  the  eye  delights  to  rest  upon. 
Arching  above  the  carpet  are  the  long  green 
leaves  of  Hyacinthus  candicans,  and  above  these 
stand  about  50  stately  spikes  of  flowers,  which 


will  continue  fading  a,-id  opening  all  through 
the  autumn.  There  is  not  a more  beautiful 
bulbous  plant  for  the  garden  in  late  summer 
and  autumn  than  this.  — H. 


ORCHIDS. 

MILTONIAS. 

These  are  plants  which  are  noted  as  autumn 
bloomers,  and  I saw  many  species  flowering  in 
great  variety  last  week  near  London,  and 
amongst  them  was  a plant  of  M.  spectabilis, 
bearing  nearly  a hundred  flowers — certainly  the 
finest  specimen  of  the  species  I ever  saw.  Now, 
this  collection  had  been  grown  on  a reasonable 
plan  ; they  had  been  well  exposed  to  full  light, 
and  as  much  sun  as  could  bs  given  them  during 
the  day,  shading  only  being  resorted  to  during 
the  middle  and  hotter  part  of  that  time.  Had 
the  weather  been  brighter  the  shading  would 
have  been  kept  over  the  plants  longer,  but  now 
they  do  not  present  sffch  a starved  and  worn- 
out  appearance  about  them  as  is  too  often  pre- 
sented by  Miltonias,  whilst  they  were  flowering 
equally  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  scorched  to 
a deep  orange -yellow,  and  in  which  state  the 
appearance  is  wretched,  and  the  flowers  have 
but  little  effect,  for  nothing  can  be  such  a fine 
contrast  to  flowers  as  the  deep  rich  green  of 
the  foliage.  Most  of  the  known  species  are  of 
Brazilian  origin,  and  it  is  to  this  portion  of  the 
family  that  1 here  address  myself.  The  species 
from  Peru  require  the  temperature  of  the  Odon- 
toglossum-house,  but  those  from  Brazil  love 
more  heat,  and,  indeed,  during  the  growing 
season  they  will  not  object  to  any  warmth  which 
may  be  given  them,  nor  sun  either.  Indeed,  I 
once  saw  M.  spectabilis  in  the  Botanic  Gardens 
atGlasgowperfectly  orange-coloured  throughout, 
bulbs,  leaves,  and  every  part  of  the  plant.  They 
require  thorough  drainage.  They  should  be 
treated  as  pot-plants,  and  be  potted  in  good 
peat-fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  the  plants 
should  sit  upon  a cone-like  mound,  in  order  that 
the  young  growths  should  be  out  of  reach  of  the  ; 
water.  During  the  growing  season  they  require 
abundance  of  water,  both  to  their  roots  and  also  . ' 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  but  when  at  rest  H 
in  the  winter  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  bulbs  j 

and  leaves  in  proper  condition  ; and,  as  I before  j 

have  remarked,  they  require  shade  to  keep  the  I 
leaves  in  good  condition.  They  will  thrive  in  ! 
the  Cattleya-house  or  in  the  East  Indian  house  ! 
during  summer,  and  I have  frequently  seen  them  j 
well  grown  in  the  intermediate  stove,  but  well  : 
exposed  to  the  sun.  ' 

M.  CANDIDA  is  a kind  handsome  in  itself,  and  j 
producing  several  well  marked  and  named  varie-  \ 
ties  which  are  distinct  and  beautiful.  It  bears  j 
a raceme  of  flowers,  which  in  the  sepals  and  1 
petals  are  more  or  less  spotted  with  reddish-  1 
brown.  The  lip  is  rounded  and  white  or  yel- 
lowish flushed  with  purple.  It  is  blooming  now. 

M.  Clowesi. — This  a strong-growing  plant, 
with  tall  erect  spikes  of  bloom,  bearing  five  or 
six  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  have  a ground 
of  yellow,  more  or  less  blotched  with  bright- 
chestnut,  and  the  cordate  lip  is  flat,  white  in  ; 
front,  the  base  being  stained  with  deep-violet.  I 
It  blooms  from  the  month  of  September,  lasting  i 
well  on  to  Christmas. 

M.  CUNEATA  is  a kind  which  flowers  mostly  in 
the  spring-time.  It  has  sepals  and  petals  of  a 
very  deep-brown  tipped  with  white  or  pale 
yellow,  and  the  lip  is  flat,  large,  and  pure- 
white. 

M.  Regnelli. — This  is  another  species  which 
usually  flowers  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  ■ 
I believe  I was  the  first  to  flower  it  in  this  ' 
country.  It  is  an  erect-growing  plant,  bearing 
from  three  to  six  flowers  on  a raceme.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  flat  and  white  ; the  large  j 
lip  is  soft-rose  or  rosy-pink,  in  the  variety  i 
known  as  purpurea  the  sepals  and  petals  are  I 
rose-coloured,  whilst  the  lip  is  of  a rich-  I 
crimson.  I 

M.  Petersi. — This  resembles  the  previous  [ 
plant  in  its  habit  of  growth,  the  sepals  and 
petals  deep  heavy  purple,  and  the  lip  is  violet-  j 
purple.  It  blooms  during  the  autumn. 

M.  spectabilis. — This  is  the  plant  which,  as 
before  said,  gets  so  yellow  if  treated  to  bright  j 
sunshine,  but  its  flowers  are  very  large  and  fiat, 
pure-white,  the  lip  stained  at  the  base  with 
bright  magenta-crimson.  It  blooms  from  this 
time  forward. 
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M.  spECTAEiLis  Moreliana,  oftentimes 
called  simply  M.  Moreliana  without  the  addi- 
tion of  spectabilis  ; but  it  really  is  very  little, 
ditt’ei-ent  in  habit  from  tlie  species,  whilst  in 
the  shape  of  the  flower  is  also  exact,  colour 
being  about  the  only  difference,  tlie  sepals  and 
petals  being  rich  deep-purple,  whilst  the  large 
flat  lip  is  purple,  veined  with  rose.  It  blooms 
from  about  now  until  about  the  end  of  October. 
All  these  plants  are  natives  of  Brazil,  and  all 
are  autumn  bloomers,  and  therefore  are  valu- 
able to  the  amateur.  Matt.  Bramble. 


BURMESE  ORCHIDS. 

I AM  in  receipt  of  a letter  from  “Mary,”  in 
Belfast,  asking  advice  about  these.  I am  not  sur- 
prised that  she  has  eight  Dendrobiums  amongst 
them,  for  Burmah  appears  to  be  the  head- 
quarters of  the  genus.  D.  Bensoniie  is  a lovely 
species,  with  pure-white  or  creamy-white 
flowers,  with  a blackish-purple  spot  in  the  lip. 
It  is  now  flowering,  and  in  all  probability  some 
of  your  imported  plants  may  produce  flowers. 
D.  scabrilingue  (the  rough-tongued  Dendrobe) 
yields  a fragrance  resembling  Wallflowers.  The 
colour  is  greenish-white  upon  its  first  opening, 
but  they  change  with  age  to  ivory-white.  These 
two  should  be  grown  in  small  hanging-baskets. 
D.  Palpebrffi  is  a veiy  pretty  plant,  having 
hanging  bunches  of  flowers,  produced  from  the 
joints  near  the  top  of  the  stem.  They  are  white, 
or  rose-coloured,  and  yellow.  It  succeeds  best 
as  a pot  plant.  D.  draconis  is  the  only  name 
you  have  apparently  misspelled,  and  it  is  better 


known  in  English  gardens  by  the  name  of  D. 
eburneum.  It  belongs  to  the  nigro-hirsute 
section,  which  have  short  black  hairs  upon  their 
stems.  This  is  about  the  only  difficult  plant 
you  appear  to  have  in  your  list.  D.  Pierardi  is 
a hanging-plant,  and  should  also  have  a basket, 
whilst  D.  Dalhousianum  and  D.  fimbriatum 
oculatum  are  tall  handsome  plants,  which 
require  pot  culture.  These  should  all  be  potted 
or  basketed  with  thorough  good  drainage,  and 
potted  in  peat-fibre  (not  the  peat  wliich  is 
burned  in  your  district)  and  Sphagnum  Moss. 
The  fact  of  your  having  only  a conservatory  is 
certainly  against  your  Orchid  growing,  but 
you  do  not  say  if  your  conservatory  is 
full  of  stove  or  greenhouse  plants.  If,  as 
I presume,  they  are  of  the  latter,  and  you 
absolutely  have  no  other  position  in  which  you 
can  place  them,  then  follow  the  plan  you  say 
you  have  adopted  with  some,  and  give  them  to 
your  friends  who  do  possess  proper  accommoda- 
tion, for  depend  upon  it  that  it  is  perfectly 
absurd  to  attempt  the  growth  of  these  plants  in 
a greenhouse.  The  temperature  should  not  fall 
below  58  degs.  or  60  degs.  in  the  winter  months, 
at  which  time  they  may  be  kept  tolerably  dry  ; 
but  in  the  summer  time  more  heat  and  consider- 
ably more  humidity  will  be  required  for  them. 
Your  Sweet  Air-plant  (Aerides  odoratum)  should 
be  potted  up  in  all  Sphagnum.  I used  for  some 
years  to  visit  your  neighbourhood  annually,  but 
have  not  been  now  for  a long  time.  If  I re- 
member rightly  there  used  to  be  some  Orchid- 
p’owers  in  some  of  the  pretty  villa  residences 
for  which  the  neighbourhood  is  famous.  Tliese 
would  put  you  in  the  way  if  you  think  of  enter- 
ing the  list  of  Orchid-growers.  If  you  do,  label 


aU.your  plants  and  mark  their  qauptpy.  A lady 
friend  apd  re^dar.sent  me  a short  time-,  since,  a 
Burmese  Orchid-flower  for  a name^  saying  she 
had  received  it  from  Squtji  A'nbtic;?.,  . from 
whence  it  was  an  impossiliilfty,  ,,Let me  hear 
from  you  again,  and  with  notice  i of  wliat  you 
will  do.  1 he  plants  should  be  set  growing  at 
once,  for  a,  short  time,  and, theiprested  through 
the  winter  months.. ...  Matt.,  Bramble. 


VANDA  RIMBALLIANA.  ' ' 

“ A Young  Lady  Reader,”  asks  me,  “Is "this 
plant  difficult  to  grow?”  To  which  I would 
certainly  answer.  No  ; it  is  not  by.  any, means 
a difficult  plant  to  grow  and  to.  flower.  Plants 
which  I observed  last  year  blooming  in  the 
nursery  of  the  Messrs.  Low,  at  Clapton,  being 
again  full  of  flower;  and  also  in  many  private 
gardens  I find  the  plant  flowering  freely,  in  some 
instances  bearing  a dozen  blossoms  on  each 
spike.  These  flowers  are  exquisite  gems.  They 
are  so  pure  and  lovely.  The  Orchid,  I do  not 
think,  has  yet  recovered  sufficiently  from  its 
journey  across  the  water  to  put  on  its  best 
appearance,  and  the  leaves  often  appear  to  be  of  a 
dried  nature ; I think  when  the  plant  has  been  in 
cultivation  for  a little  time  longer  we  shall  find 
it  produce  a better  effect.  This  Vanda  should 
be  potted  in  well-drained  pots  with  Sphagnum 
Moss,  and  the  plants  should  be  kept  in  the 
Cattleya-house  or  intermediate  stove,  exposed 
well  to  the  light  and  fairly  well  to  sunshine, 
but  shaded  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day, 
when  we  get  any  bright  weather  ; but  if  it  does 


not  become  brighter  than  to-day,  the  sixteenth 
of  August,  you  need  not  shade  it  any  more  this 
year.  There  is  no  need  of  rest  for  the  plant, 
saving  that  less  water  should  be  given  it  during 
the  winter  months,  but  do  not  by  any  means 
allow  it  to  suffer  from  drought,  but  only  just 
sufficient  water  need  be  given  it  at  this  time 
to  keep  the  leaves  plump.  It  is  an  Orchid  that 
cannot  fail  to  charm  the  heart  of  anyone  fond  of 
plants  and  flowers.  Matt.  Bramble. 


PERNS. 

HART’S-TONGUE  FERNS  (SCOLOPEN- 
DRIUMS). 

I AM  asked  by  “ J.  C.  T.”  if  I can  say  anything 
about  these  plants  to  make  them  at  all  popular, 
and  if  there  are  any  foreign  kinds  which  I can 
quote  that  could  be  mixed  with  them  for  variety  ? 
Of  the  genus,  as  known  by  Smith’s  works,  I 
know  but  two  species,  one  only  being  a native 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  I have  specimens  of 
the  plant  said  to  have  been  gathered  about 
Gibraltar  ; but  our  own  native  plant,  S.  vulgare, 
needs  little  to  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all 
lovers  of  Ferns.  It  is  exceedingly  curious  that 
this  one  species  has  broken  into  so  many  curious 
forms,  there  being  nearly  200  named  kinds  in 
nurserymen’s  lists,  some  of  these  being  crested, 
some  narrow,  and  all  abnoripal  forms  from  the 
typical  plant,  so  that  of  the  one  species  enough 
distinct  forms  can  be  got  to  form  an  evergreen 
fernery  of  great  beauty.  At  the  bottom  I 
append  the  names  of  a few  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  amongst  the  best,  or,  at  any  rate,  some 
of  the  best  for  this  purpose.  As  a genus  this 


does  not  diffeqm.ueh  from  Asplenium  ; tlio  veins 
mre '. simple,i  and'  forked;  and  free,  and  tlic 
sporangia  lie  hr  double  lines  instead  of  single 
ones,  and  the  indusium  wliich  covers  them  opens 
face  to  face,  the  indusium  turning  back  from  tlie 
centre.  In  the  specie^  found  in  tlit;  south  of 
Europe  and  in  ,1/he  Moditerraucan  regions 
the  fronds  are  mostly-  cordate  at  the  base, 
and  the  texture  of  the  fronds  is  thinner 
than  in  S.  vulgare.  These  Ferns  are  easily 
managed;  the,  plants  should  be  well  drained, 

I and.  the  soil  should  consist  of  two  parts 
good  light  yellpw  loam,  one  part  leaf-mould, 
one  part  limestone,  and  one  .part  peat,  the 
.whole  made  sandy ; little  more  is  necessary 
for  making  good  specimens,  saving  plenty  of 
water,  and  this  must  be  given  in  liberal  quanti- 
ties during  the  summer  mouths.  If  in  the 
open  -air  during  winter  less  attention  in  this 
matter  is  necessary,  but  as  thpy  will  even 
during  the  winter  get  dry  at  times  care  must  be 
given  them  tliat-this  does  not  occur.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  names  of  a few  kinds  well  deserving 
attention  : S.  vulgare,  S.  v.  abruptum,  S.  v.  bimar- 
ginatum,  S.  v.  bimarginato-cordatum,  S.  v.  bimar- 
ginato-multifidum,  S.  v.  cristulatum,  S.  v.  Clap- 
hanii,  S.  v.  cervi-cornu,  S.  v.  cpnglomeratum  in 
variety,  S.  v.  crispum  in  variety,  S.  v.  cristatum 
in  variety,  S.  v.  consensi,  S.  v.  digitatum,  S.  v. 
endivjefolium,  S.  v.  marginatum,  S.  v.  multi- 
fidum,  S.  V.  Malcomsoniae,  S.  v.  limbospermum, 
S.  V.  ramo-cristatum,  S.  v.  sagittato-cristatum, 
S.  V.  grandiceps,  S,  v.  sagittato-projectum,  S.  v. 
spirals,  S.  v.  Stansfieldi.  J.  Jarvis. 


BRACKET  FERNS. 

In  reply  to  several  enquiries  about  Ferns  for  this 
purpose  I may  say  that  there  are  some  kinds 
well  deserving  attention,  and  which  are  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  situations  of  the  above-named 
character.  All  the  kinds  described  here  require 
the  warmth  of  a stove,  and  should  be  potted  in 
peat  and  loam  in  about  equal  parts,  with  a little 
sand  added.  The  plants  should  also  be  well 
drained,  as  they  require  a considerable  amount 
of  water  all  tlie  year  round  to  keep  them  in  good 
condition.  I know  that  in  some  places  they  are 
dried  off  in  winter,  the  argument  in  favour  of 
this  practice  being  that  it  is  natural  for  them  to 
be  so  dried  up  and  they  require  rest,  but  this  is  a 
foolish  and  absurd  notion,  and  to  teach  such  a 
system  is  to  encourage  the  worst  form  of  garden- 
ing. Under  such  a system  the  plants  can  never 
be  any  larger,  and  only  the  one  season’s  growth 
can  be  had  upon  them.  If  carefully  nurtured, 
however,  through  the  winter  months,  the  same 
freshness  is  maintained  and  the  plant  increases 
in  size  and  stateliness.  Therefore,  I say  that 
whilst  less  water  is  necessary  for  tliese  plants 
in  winter  it  should  never  be  curtailed  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  cause  the  specimens  to  sufl’er  ; in- 
deed, there  is  not  a single  Fern  in  cultivation, 
be  it  evergreen  or  deciduous,  that  is  benefited 
by  an  entire  withholding  of  the  water  supply. 
The  following  few  kinds  should  form  splendid 
ornaments  as  bracket  Ferns  in  a well-arranged 
fernery,  all  that  is  necessary  being  to  drain  the 
pockets  or  brackets  well,  and  to  allow  sufficient 
head-room  : — 

Aglaomorpiia  Meyeniana.— This  plant  has 
acquired  the  name  of  the  Bear’s-paw  Fern  from 
its  very  stout  rhizome  being  covered  with  thick 
woolly  scales,  which  are  of  a bright-red  ; the 
fronds  attain  a length  of  some  3 feet  or  more, 
and  are  thick  and  leathery  in  texture  ; they 
grow  erect,  are  divided  in  the  lower  part  nearly 
to  the  stem  into  somewhat  broad,  oblong  entire 
pinnie,  which  are  closely  set,  and  long  and 
narrow.  It  is  a native  of  the  Isle  of  Luzon. 

Drynaria  coronans. — This  is  a very  hand- 
some species,  with  large,  broad  fronds,  which 
are  erect  and  arranged  in  a circle,  hence  its 
name.  It  has  a stout  and  woolly  rhizome.  Tlie 
fronds  each  attain  a height  of  4 feet  and  about 
2 feet  in  breadth,  tapering  slightly  upwards, 
and  divided  into  broad  pinnie  ; these  are  not 
contracted  like  those  of  the  previously  named 
plant,  otherwise  it  is  similar.  It  is  a native  of 
Malacca. 

D.  MORBILLOSA  (sce  illustration),  sometimes 
called  D.  Heraclea,  is  a bold,  large-growing 
plant,  which  in  large  examples  attains  a height 
of  6 feet  by  2 feet  in  breadth.  It  is  rigid  in 
texture,  and  the  base  is  wide  and  cordate.  It 
is  a beautiful  object  in  any  position  in  a fernery, 
and  comes  from  various  islands  in  the  Malay 
Archipelago. 
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U.  QUEKCiFOLiA  is  a distinct  and  pretty  plant, 
with  dimorphous  fronds,  the  barren  one  being 
sessile  and  lobed  towards  the  top,  in  shape  some- 
thing like  a large  Oak-leaf  ; the  fertile  frond  is 
some  2 feet  long  and  pinnatifid ; the  barren 
frond  usually  dies  annually,  but  remains  on  the 
plant.  It  is  a very  suitable  plant  for  brackets, 
and  forms  an  elegant  oimament.  It  is  a native 
of  Moulmein  and  various  other  parts  of  India. 

Hymenodium  ceinitum  is  a bold,  handsome 
species,  and  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Klephant’s-ear  Fern,  and  its  large  entire  dark- 
green  fronds  give  a very  good  foundation  for  the 
name.  These  are  simple  and  entire,  some 
18  inches  long  and  about  9 inches  broad,  deep- 
green,  covered  with  very  long  black  hairs  ; the 
stem  is  from  6 inches  to  9 inches  long  and 
covered  with  black  hairs.  This  plant  is  found 
in  Jamaica  and  several  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  and  it  requires  an  abundant  supply  of 
heat  and  moisture.  If  used  for  the  purpose 
here  indicated  it  should  have  a moist,  shady 
situation  selected  for  it,  so  that  the  edges  of  its 
fronds  may  be  preserved,  otherwise  these  be 
come  brown  and  shabby.  When  grown  into  a 
good  specimen  it  is  a distinct  and  magnificent 
Fern.  The  above  are  a few  kinds  suitable  for 
brackets,  and  if  used  alternately  with  Platy- 
ceriums  (the  Stag’s-horn  Fern)  will  render 
fernery  very  attractive.  G. 


plunging  the  pots  or  forcing  the  hills  imme- 
diately above  a bottom  pipe,  and  turning  on  a 
gentle  but  steady  circulation  when  the  Melons 
have  nearly  completed  their  swelling. 

Frame  Mei.ons  will  now  be  nearly  over  ; but 
wliere  fruit  still  remains  unripe  the  bottom- 
heat  of  the  bed  should  be  tested  ; when  being 
found  too  low  the  remedy  must  be  sought  in  a 
thorough  renovation  of  the  linings.  Hot  water 
has  spoiled  the  majority  of  modern  gardeners, 
certainly  for  frame  culture,  and  I have  nothing 
to  say  against  their  good  fortune  ; but  the  few, 
the  small  minority,  who  still  have  to  grow 
Melons  under  the  cumbrous  process  or  go  with- 
out them  should  look  back  to  the  days  of  their 
forefathers.  Those  plodding  men  grew  a higher 
percentage  of  first-class  fruit  than  we  do  ; and 
how  did  they  manage  it?  Why,  simply  by 
renovating  their  linings  as  regularly  as  we  clean 
up  our  stoke-holes.  By  very  early  closing  with 
sun-heat,  and  heavy  matting  before  nightfall, 
they  had  good  Melons,  also  a plentiful  supply 
of  mellow  spit-manure  to  fall  back  upon. 

M. 


FRUIT. 

TREATMENT  OF  LATE  MELONS. 

Late  plants  must  now  be  hastened  on  with  all 
possible  speed  by  closing  about  3 p.m.,  with 
sun  heat  and  more  or  less  atmospheric  moisture 
according  to  the  state  of  the  fruit.  If  still 
swelling,  the  surface  of  the  bed  and  the  floors 
may  be  well  syringed  with  tepid  water  at 
closing  time,  but  on  no  account  must  the  foliage 
or  stems  be  touched,  as  wetting  about  the 
collars  now  nights  are  longer  and  colder 
almost  sure  to  end  in  canker.  This  early  closing 
will  greatly  economise  fire-heat,  but  the  time 
has  now  arrived  for  warming  the  pipes,  first,  to 
maintain  a proper  degree  of  heat  with  night  air 
and  second,  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of 
stagnant  moisture  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house 
Watering,  again,  will  require  equally  careful 
attention,  and  here  the  advantage  of  having 
late  plants  in  pots  will  be  apparent,  as  all  the 
feeding  roots  are  close  to  the  sides  or  in  the 
crocks,  a position  favourable  to  watering  with 
out  moistening  the  collars.  A little  warm  liquid 
or  a pinch  of  guano  may  be  put  into  the  water 
until  the  fruit  has  attained  full  size  and  is  net 
ting  freely  ; but  of  two  evils,  it  is  better  to 
underfeed  with  liquid  than  to  force  beyond  the 
normal  size,  especially  at  this  late  period  when 
medium-sized  Melons  with  deep  flesh  and  small 
cavities  keep  sound  longest  and  carry  the  best 
flavour. 

Plants  upon  which  the  fruit  is  fully  deve 
loped  and  approaching  the  ripening  stage  must 
not  be  allowed  to  flag  ; same  time,  the  supply  of 
the  purest  tepid  water  must  be  limited,  otherwise 
the  finest  Melons  may  crack  and  all  will  be 
watery  and  deficient  in  flavour.  Another  impor 
tant  matter  must  not  be  overlooked,  and  that  is 
the  bottom-heat.  The  soundest  and  healthiest 
plants  will  ripen  fruit  in  a very  low,  dry  bottom 
heat,  but  save  at  setting  time  there  is  no  period 
when  a sharp  bottom-heat  is  of  more  advantage 
than  at  the  finish.  Out  of  all  the  best  sorts  of 
Melons  grown,  I question  if  more  than  10  per 
cent,  in  point  of  flavour  can  be  relied  upon,  and 
so  long  as  this  reversing  what  actually  takes 
place  in  their  natural  habitat  goes  on,  English 
men  will  be  noted  for  unsatisfactory  Melons.  If 
we  go  no  further  than  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris  we  find  Melon  plants  put  out  in  the  open 
air  when  the  earth  temperature  is  comparatively 
low  ; but  what  follows  ? The  bottom-heat 
gradually  increases,  until  by  the  time  the 
fruit  is  ripe  it  is  not  only  much  higher  but 
great  deal  drier,  conditions  which  make  the 
majority  of  an  inferior  kind  of  Melon  refresh 
ing  and  palatable,  whilst  many  of  the  stove 
fruits  are  decidedly  objectionable.  Where 
fleeting  bottom-heat  from  fermenting  materials 
as  in  mismanaged  frames,  is  kept  at  high  pres 
sure  through  the  early  stages,  and  allowed  to 
decline  in  autumn,  the  foliage  often  ripens  before 
the  fruit,  and  the  same  thing  happens  in  hot- 
water  pits  where  a little  fuel  at  the  right  time 
is  withheld ; hence  the  great  advantage  of 


TREATMENT  OF  EARLY  VINES. 
Root-lifting,  root-pruning,  additions,  and  top- 
dressing should  now  be  pushed  on  with  all 
possible  speed  when  the  weather  is  favourable. 
Although  each  of  these  operations  is  performed 
in  a way  peculiarly  its  own,  not  one  can  be 
completed  without  the  aid  of  good  compost. 
This,  then,  must  be  prepared  in  quantity  equal 
to  the  probable  demand,  and  provided  fresh  turf 
with  the  Grass  upon  it  is  used  the  addition  of 
a fair  percentage  of  bone-dust  should  set  the 
whole  mass  in  a state  of  fermentation.  Ordinary 
soil  at  this  season  is  by  no  means  cold,  but  con 
sidering  that  the  roots  have  to  recuperate  and 
take  a firm  grip  before  the  Vines  are  started  in 
November  or  December,  something  stronger 
than  the  normal  heat  will  be  found  advan 
tageous.  This  part  of  the  business  settled  and 
the  mode  of  procedure  decided  upon,  steel 
forks  carefully  handled  must  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  faulty  border.  Root-lifting  is  prac- 
tised when  the  compost,  exhausted  by  time  and 
frequent  watering,  requires  removal  to  make 
room  for  soil  of  better  quality,  and  the  Vines, 
already  too  weak,  are  in  need  of  every  bit  of 
old  root  worth  saving.  In  this  case  it  is  proper 
to  commence  at  the  extreme  front  of  the  border, 
working  out  the  old  compost  bit  by  bit,  saving 
all  the  roots  as  the  work  is  proceeded  with,  and 
keeping  them  tied  up  in  moist  bundles  until  the 
drainage  is  put  right  and  ready  for  the  new 
compost.  New  turf.  Grass-side  downwards, 
forms  the  base  for  the  compost,  which  is  wheeled 
in,  made  firm  by  even  treading,  and  high 
enough  for  the  first  layer  of  roots  emanating 
from  the  lowest  part  of  the  undisturbed  border. 
These  are  spread  out,  examined,  and  relieved  of 
all  faulty  or  injured  parts  by  the  use  of  a sharp 
knife  ; a little  soil  is  cast  over  them,  made  firm 
by  beating  with  the  back  of  the  fork,  another 
layer  follow's,  and  so  on  until  all  is  finished, 
when  a good  covering  of  fresh  stable-litter,  if  it 
does  not  aid  fermentation,  prevents  the  internal 
heat  from  escaping.  The  Vines  during  this  pro 
cess  are  kept  close,  moist,  and,  it  may  be 
shaded,  but  having  an  abundance  of  roots  in  the 
undisturbed  part,  inside  or  outside,  as  the  case 
may  be,  it  frequently  happens  that  they  do  not 
show  signs  of  having  been  interfered  with. 

Root-pruning  means  a check  when  the  com 
post  in  the  comparatively  new  border  is  too  good 
and  the  Vines  are  making  much  stronger  wood 
than  they  can  ripen.  In  this  case  a portion  of 
the  border  along  the  front  is  forked  down  when 
the  strongest  roots  are  shortened  back  and 
those  making  a descent  into  the  drainage  are 
liberated.  All  the  compost  turned  back  being 
good,  possibly  well  charged  with  bones,  is 
returned,  but  new  loam  being  so  acceptable  a 
moiety  of  fresh  compost  is  placed  where  the  new 
roots  can  lay  hold  at  the  outset.  As  Vines 
always  do  best  before  the  roots  reach  the 
extremity  of  the  space  allotted  to  them,  especi- 
ally when  the  boundary  is  formed  of  cold  brick- 
work, a turf  wall  should  be  built  up  parallel 
wjth  the  front,  allowing  about  2 feet  run  for  the 
new  roots  before  they  enter  into  it.  In  tliis 
case,  the  drainage  should  not  extend  beyond 
the  front  of  the  border,  as  fresh  air  by  these 
means,  also  warmth  from  front  linings,  can  then 
work  more  or  less  beneath  the  compost.  If  a 
portion  of  the  inside  or  outside  space  eventually 
to  be  filled  up  with  compost  looks  unsightly. 


this  space  may  be  filled  up  with  fresh  ferment- 
ing leaves  from  the  Oak  or  Beech,  if  not  before, 
certainly  when  the  Vines  are  started.  The 
gentle  warmth  which  works  into  the  front  of 
the  border  and  through  the  drainage  soon  draws 
out  a profusion  of  active  roots,  but  on  no 
account  must  this  decaying  vegetable  matter 
remain  more  than  one  season,  otherwise  the 
Vines  will  receive  a check  when  it  is  taken  out 
to  make  room  for  the  next  moiety  of  compost. 

Additions. — As  all  good  Grape-growers  now 
make  their  outside  and  inside  borders  piece- 
meal, adding  a little  from  year  to  year  as  the 
roots  require  it,  the  best  time  to  perform  this 
work  is  immediately  after  the  crop  is  off,  or 
the  premier  leaves  show  signs  of  ripening. 
Two  feet  at  a time  is  ample,  and  the  retaining 

alls  of  turf  being  perhaps  heavy  or  poor,  they 
should  be  forked  down,  and  when  the  roots 
have  been  tipped  with  the  knife  the  new  com- 
post supported  by  a new  wall  should  be  added. 
The  first  or  oldest  part  of  the  border  being 
solid  and  firm,  some  care  in  building  up  the  new 
part  and  dovetailing  the  two  well  together  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Otherwise,  if  loose  enough 
to  settle  the  following  season,  the  young  roots 
will  be  strained  and  snapped,  whilst  water  will 
pass  through  the  cavity  instead  of  penetrating 
evenly  through  the  border. 

Top-dressing. — The  best  time  to  top-dress 
early  Vine  borders  is  the  later  pare  of  August 
or  early  in  September,  and,  being  an  annual 
operation,  all  old  mulching  and  inert  soil  must 
be  removed  to  avoid  getting  the  surface  of  the 
border  above  the  wall-sill.  When  the  surface 
rootlets  have  been  laid  bare  by  pricking  over 
with  steel  forks  the  loose  material  may  be 
drawn  oft'  with  an  old  broom,  a rake,  or  the 
hands,  when  fresh  compost,  extra  well  charged 
with  bone-dust  to  the  depth  of  2 inches,  must 
follow.  This  covering  cannot  be  made  too 
firm  by  beating,  and,  early  autumn  rains  being 
so  acceptable,  the  mulch  of  fresh  stable-litter 
should  not  exceed  3 inches  or  4 inches  in  thick - 


Gooseberries  as  espaliers.— To  see 

Gooseberries  grown  as  espaliers  is  rather  a 
novelty,  but  the  system  is  adopted  in  a garden 
of  my  acquaintance  with  undoubted  success. 
The  trees  are  trained  on  wires  in  the  usual 
espalier  fashion,  and  annually  produce  an 
excellent  crop  of  exceptionally  fine  flavoured 
fruit.  Being  grown  especially  for  dessert,  the 
small  varieties  are  given  first  place,  as  these  are 
decidedly  preferable  for  that  purpose.  Iron- 
monger and  W^arrington  are  two  of  the  best  red- 
skinned varieties  that  can  be  grown  for  dessert. 
In  green  kinds  there  are  few  to  beat  Hedgehog 
and  Green  Walnut ; while  among  the  yellows 
Rockwood  and  Golden  can  be  recommended. 
The  fruit  of  neither  of  these  kinds  is  very  large, 
though  if  the  trees  are  grown  on  the  above 
system,  or  as  cordons  on  walls,  I find  the  size  of 
the  fruit  is  slightly  increased  without  deterio- 
rating in  flavour. — C. 

Gooseberry -caterpillar. —I  have  for 
some  years  found  the  following  plan  a very  clean, 
inexpensive,  easily  applied,  and  certain  preven- 
tive against  the  Gooseberry-caterpillar.  I put  a 
bush  of  the  Furze,  that  grows  so  plentiful  on 
commons,  about  half  the  size  of  the  Gooseberrj^ 
tree,  thrust  up  underneath  each  whenever  I find 
any ’of  the  leaves  eaten  by  these  troublesome 
insects,  and  they  all  disappear  in  a few  days, 
leaving  the  trees  during  the  remainder  of  the 
season  in  a healthy  and  vigorous  state.— S. 
Gould,  Waltham  St.,  Lawrence,  Berks. 

1541.— Blight  on  Plums  and  Roses. 

The  syringing  probably  was  not  done  in  time. 

Two  or  three  good  washings,  forcibly  applied 
with  a good  syringe,  of  soap-suds,  adding  a pint 
of  paraffin-oil  to  each  10  gallons  of  the  soapy 
water,  will  kill  the  remainder  of  the  insects, 
and  clear  the  trees  of  the  insects’  eggs,  which 
are  hidden  away  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark  and 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  around  the  buds.— 
E.  H. 

l479.-Hot-water  pipes  near  Vines.— Three 
inches  is  very  close  for  the  Vines  to  be  to  the  pip®s,  and  it 
is  desirable  that  they  should  not  be  nearer  to  them  than 
a foot  or  80 ; but  with  an  inch  deal  board  between  the 
vine-rod  and  the  pipes,  the  Vines  would  be  quite  safe. 

J.  D.  E.  1 o • . 

Hot-water  pipes  may  be  fixed  at  3 inches 

from  the  'Vines  without  protection  if  the  Vine- 
rods  are  carried  up  vertically  to  a distance  of 
12  inches  above  the  pipes.  But  if  the  rods  hang 
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oVer  the  pipes  at  3 inches  they  must  be  pro- 
tected. The  heat  from  hot-water  pipes  does 
not  radiate  laterally  to  any  appreciable  extent ; 
the  air  doming  in  contact  with  the  pipes  rises  in 
a direct  current  first,  and  is  then  diffused  above, 
so  that  the  coldest  air  of  the  house  is  at  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  pipes,  unless  it  is  pre- 
vented rising  freely  by  the  obstruction  of  stages 
or  other  appliances.— J.  G.  S. 

1482.— Strawberries  for  a private 

garden. — Black  Prince  is  a very  early  and 
good  Strawberry,  small  in  size,  but  of  a good 
colour  and  excellent  for  preserving.  Laxton’s 
Noble  is  immensely  large,  very  early,  but 
second-rate  as  regards  flavour.  Pauline  is  ex- 
cellent for  a warm  border.  Keen’s  Seedling 
and  President  are  the  best  for  general  crop. 
Sir  Charles  Napier  is  an  immense  cropper,  good 
for  preserving,  and  its  sub-acid  flavour  is  pre- 
ferred by  some.  The  old  British  Queen  when 
well  grown  is  unsurpassed  for  flavour.  Loxford 
Hall  Seedling  is  the  latest,  and  is  of  excellent 
flavour. — J.  D.  E. 


The  finest  kinds  for  flavour  and  dessert 

are  undoubtedly  British  Queen,  Dr.  Hogg, 
Keen’s  Seedling,  and  La  Grosse  Sucr6e.  I am 
also  very  partial  myself  to  the  flavour  of  Black 
Prince.  For  preserving  the  best  are  the  Elton 
Pine,  the  old  Scarlet  Pine,  and  Garibaldi,  also 
known  as  Vicomtesse  H6ricart  de  Thury.  If 
you  do  not  want  so  many  varieties,  a few  of  all 
tliese  should  be  grown  for  three  or  four  years, 
and  then  those  that  succeed  best  be  selected  and 
retained. — B.  C.  R. 


1517.— Unsatisfactory  Grapes.— Your 
Grapes  would  probably  ripen  without  fire-heat 
if  you  like  to  wait  for  them,  but  from  the 
information  you  send  they  would  evidently  ripen 
earlier,  and  be  the  better  for  some  assistance  in 
the  way  of  additional  warmth.  If  you  can  give 
them  fire-heat,  so  as  to  keep  up  a night  tem- 
perature of  60  degs.,  and  70  degs.  by  day,  it  will 
help  them  immensely.  If  you  cannot  do  so  you 
must  ventilate  the  house  carefully,  so  as  to 
maintain  the  temperature  as  near  as  you  can  to 
the  figures  I have  given.  Keep  the  lateral 
growth  well  thinned  out,  and  if  the  crop  is  too 
heavy  cut  off  some  of  the  smallest  bunches. 
With  regard  to  syringing,  you  had  better  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  the  berries  begin  to  change 
colour,  if  there  is  a bad  attack  of  red-spider. 
You  can  increase  the  size  of  the  berries  by  giving 
the  roots  a good  soaking  of  manure-water. 
Guano  dissolved  in  water  at  the  rate  of  one 
ounce  to  one  gallon  of  water  is  a very  good 
stimulant  for  Vines  in  such  a weak  state  as 
yours. — J.  0.  C. 

As  the  Grapes  have  only  just  reached 

the  colouring  stage,  there  is  still  time  to  feed 
with  a liquid-manure  of  some  kind.  Better 
examine  the  border,  and  if  dry  give  two  or 
more  good  soakings,  with  an  interval  of  three 
or  four  days  between.  Peruvian  guano,  one 
ounce  to  the  gallon,  would  be  a good  stimulant 
to  apply.  The  ammonia  arising  from  the  border 
will  act  as  a deterrent  upon  the  red-spider.  It 
ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  syringe  Vines  after 
the  Grapes  reach  the  colouring  stage.  Sponging 
the  leaves  would  be  a tedious  job,  but  I think, 
on  the  whole,  it  would  be  the  best  course  to 
pursue.  Dissoh'e  three  ounces  of  Gishurst 
compound  in  a gallon  of  water,  and  sponge  the 
leaves  with  the  mixture.  Choose  a dull  day 
for  the  work.  There  are  other  means  of  check- 
ing red-spider,  such  as  dusting  sulphur  on  the 
pipes,  but  that  would  be  of  but  little  use  unless 
tires  were  lighted.  If  the  syringe  is  discon- 
tinued the  atmosphere  must  be  kept  sufficiently 
moist  by  damping  the  border  daily. — E.H. 


1542.— Apple-tree  boughs  dying.— The  Apple- 
treee  are  attacked  by  canker,  brought  on  by  the  roots 
penetrating  the  cold,  clay  subsoil.  The  only  sure  remedy 
IS  to  lift  the  roots  out  of  the  clay.— E.  H. 


1532.--Strawberry  for  heavy  clay  land.- 

Provided  there  is  a good  depth  of  soil  above  the  clay  mof 
kinds  of  Strawberries  will  succeed  on  it.  I have  had  goo 
crops  of  Sir  J.  Paxton,  British  Queen,  Trollope’s  Victorh 
Keens  Seedling,  and  Vicomtesse  de  Thury,  on  such  lane 
Success  18  mainly  a question  of  thorough  cultivatio 
during  winter,  and  it  is  better  to  plant  in  spring. E.  H. 

1529.  — Pruit-buds  and  leaf-buds. - 

If  you  mean  that  you  want  to  know  how  t 
distinguish  the  difference  between  fruit-bud 
and  leaf-buds  at  pruning-time,  I can  only  tel 
you  that  you  will  have  to  observe  for  yourself 
as  there  is  suflScient  difference  in  most  cases  fo 
a practised  eye  to  distinguish  them;  a littl 
practice  will  help  you  very  much.  A wood-bui 


is  small  and  pointed,  and  in  some  cases  longer 
than  the  others.  Fruit-buds  are  generally  more 
prominent,  being  round  and  larger  than  wood- 
buds.  Apples,  Pears,  and  Peach-trees  afford 
the  greatest  distinction  in  the  two  classes  of 
buds.— J.  C.  C. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

CALADIUMS  FOR  ROOM  DECORATION. 
For  table  and  room  decoration  in  summer  there 
are  few  plants  to  surpass  these,  their  richly- 
marked  leaves  and  fine  habit  of  growth  being 
most  attraetive.  Apart  from  their  beauty  when 
growing,  they  can  be  stowed  away  in  a small 
space  in  the  winter,  which  is  a great  advantage 
in  a small  garden.  The  roots  of  Caladiums  may 
be  started  into  growth  in  spring  from  the  month 
of  March  onwards.  The  earlier  they  are  re- 
quired the  more  heat  must  be  applied  to  excite 
them.  In  March  they  will  not  start  freely 
unless  they  are  assisted  with  bottom-heat.  A 
stove  temperature  is  the  most  suitable  for  them 
when  first  growing  and  during  the  early  period 
of  growth,  though  they  succeed  well  later  on  in 
any  greenhouse  when  placed  in  the  warmest 
part  of  it.  I have  grown  them  successfully  by 
starting  them  in  a hot-bed  and  putting  them 
into  a greenhouse  or  conservatory  afterwards 
If  in  small  pots  when  first  started  they  will 


they  may  be  placed  iii  a warm  corner  and  more 
sparingly  watered  than  before.  Do  not  let  them 
dry  off  quickly,  as  this  will  cause  the  roots  to 
hrivel.  When  the  last  of  the  leaves  have  decayed 
water  may  be  withheld  altogether,  and  the  pots 
bestorodaway  undershelves  in  the  stove  orgreen- 
house,  or  in  a cupboard  in  the  house.  If  necessary, 
they  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  the  soil 
shaken  away,  and  the  roots  may  then  be  stored 
in  a small  box  in  dry  sand,  but  damp  and  frost 
must  be  kept  from  them  in  winter.  When  stored 
in  sand  the  roots  may  be  brought  out  any  time 
in  spring,  potted,  and  started  into  growth.  I 
select  the  largest  bulbs  for  single  pots,  and  put 
the  smaller  ones  together  from  three  to  six  in  a 
pot.  With  regard  to  the  best  varieties  and 
their  colours  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  describe 
the  many  varied  kinds.  If  a catalogue  is  procured 
from  any  nurseryman  who  grows  them,  a good 
and  varied  selection  can  be  easily  made.  Two 
good  old  dwarf  varieties,  which  should  not  be 
overlooked,  are  C.  argyrites  and  C.  Chantini 
(here  figured).  N. 

FERNS  FOR  THE  HOUSE. 

Ferns  are  such  universal  favourites  that  every- 
one is  anxious  to  grow  them,  but  it  is  not  by  any 
means  all  Ferns  that  are  equally  adapted  for 
house  decoration,  although  they  may  succeed 
admirably  in  glass-houses,  and  probably  a brief 
list  of  sorts  that  really  do  live  not  only  for  a 
few  days,  but  for  several  weeks,  and 
keep  their  foliage  fresh  and  verdant, 
will  be  acceptable.  I may  remark 
that  the  Maiden-hair  Ferns  are  not 
generally  satisfactory,  and  if  I were 
confined  to  a few  sortsi  should  select : — 
Pteris  tremula,  that  grows  into 
a good  large  plant  in  a short  time, 
and  in  pots  of  medium  size,  and  when 
good  large  vases  have  to  be  filled 
there  is  hardly  any  Fern  in  cultiva- 
tion that  can  excel  this. 

Pteris  longifolia  (the  Ribbon 
Fern)  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  the 
smaller  kinds  of  Pteris  for  filling 
small  vases  for  the  drawing-room. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  Ribbon 
Fern,  such  as  the  crested  forms,  the 
variegated  forms,  and  the  larger- 
leaved  form,  known  as  Pteris  longi- 
folia major,  and  they  are  all  beautiful 
Ferns  for  the  purpose. 

Adiantum  formosum  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  Adiantums,  and  is 
equally  satisfactory  as  a large  speci- 
men or  a small  decorative  plant,  the 
fronds  being  firm  and  lasting. 

Asplenium  bulbiferum.  — A 
deep-green  foliage,  very  beautifully 
serrated,  and  covered  as  the  fronds 
get  old  with  tiny  young  Ferns, 
caused  by  the  spores  germinating 
and  growing  on  the  plant ; best  as  a 
medium-sized  specimen. 

Lomari.4.  GiBB.t. — One  of  the  handsomest  of 
Ferns,  and  even  in  the  smallest  state  having  the 
character  of  a miniature  Tree-Fern. 

Davallia  canariensis  (the  Hare’s-foot  Fern) 
is  a very  handsome  Fern,  when  once  it  gets  estab- 
lished, and  the  downy  root-stems  hang  down 
over  the  edge  of  the  pot.  It  forms  a very  dis- 
tinct and  interesting  plant  for  indoor  decora- 
tion. J.  G.  H. 


1409.  — Treatment  of  a Maiden-hair 
Pern. — A Maiden-hair  Fern  will  live  and 
flourish  for  years  in  a sitting-room,  if  it  be 
properly  treated.  It  must  be  kept  moderately 
warm  and  moderately  damp,  and  free  from 
draughts.  This  last  is  essential.  If  it  stand 
between  an  open  window  and  door  for  a few 
minutes  some  of  the  young  fronds  will  turn 
brown,  even  if  the  air  be  not  cold.  If  the 
plant  flags,  or  wants  encouragement,  a very 
good  plan  is  to  pour  very  hot  water  into  the 
saucer  or  bowl  in  which  the  pot  stands,  with- 
drawing it  when  it  has  grown  cold.  This 
should  be  repeated  every  morning  for  a few 
weeks,  or  in  the  winter,  if  the  room  is  cold,  it 
may  be  continued  through  the  cold  weather. 
My  Maiden-hair  caught  cold  in  that  cruel  frost 
of  March  2nd,  when,  in  spite  of  a slight  fire, 
the  water  was  a lump  of  ice,  and  I thought  it 
could  not  live,  but  I tried  this  plan,  pouring  hot 
water  into  the  bowl  outside  the  pot,  and  re- 
moving it  with  a syphon  a few  hours  later.  The 


require  a shift  into  others  of  a larger  size  at  any 
time  during  the  season,  taking  care  not  to  break 
the  ball  or  disturb  the  roots  in  potting.  The 
compost  should  consist  of  rough  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  or  well-decayed  manure,  with  a liberal 
addition  of  silver  sand.  Large  plants  for  ex- 
hibition purposes  may  be  grown  in  8-inch, 
10-inch,  and  12-inch  pots ; but  for  house  or 
table  decoration  I find  good  plants  in  3-inch 
pots  most  suitable  for  placing  in  small  vases,  &c. 
To  obtain  this  size  of  plant  one  good  root  is 
potted  singly  into  a 3-inch  pot  early  in  spring, 
and  allowed  to  remain  in  it  during  the  season. 
When  growing  rapidly  they  should  be  kept 
close  to  the  glass,  as  they  are  liable  to  become 
drawn  in  the  leaf-stalks  when  grown  too  far 
from  the  light.  After  the  plants  have  ceased 
growing  they  may  be  kept  at  any  distance  from 
the  glass  without  injury.  When  growing  freely 
water  must  be  given  in  abundance,  and  soot  or 
some  other  kind  of  weak  manure-water  may  be 
given  with  advantage  once  or  twice  weekly. 
Before  taking  them  into  rooms  they  should  be 
grown  for  a time  in  a cool-house  well  exposed 
to  light,  and  they  will  then  remain  fresh  and 
beautiful  for  many  consecutive  weeks  in  any 
kind  of  room.  Sometimes 

SuccEssiONAi.  BATCHES  of  them  are  grown  ; 
but  this  is  not  necessary,  as  plants  started  into 
growth  in  March,  April,  or  May  will  retain  all 
their  good  qualities  until  October  or  November. 
When  the  leav’es  begin  to  droop  and  turn  yellow 
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Fern  is  now  very  healthy.  Gentle  stimulants, 
as  flor-vit«  or  soot-water  (made  by  putting  a 
bag  of  soot  into  a jug  of  water),  should  be  given 
occasionally  when  young  fronds  are  pushing  up, 
once  a week  for  a few  weeks.  When  not 

moistened  in  any  other  way  it  should  be 
watered  once  or  twice  a week,  according  to  the 
dryness  of  the  air,  and  kept  moderately  damp. 
Gas  in  a room  is  fatal  to  plants. — Chanty. 

RQLBS  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— and  answers  are  inserted  in 
GARDENiNG/r?^  of  charge  ifcorrespondenfsfolloiv  the  rides 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  he  clearly  and  concisely  'ivritten  on 
one  side  of  the.  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  o; 
Gardening,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
quefues  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  pme 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Ad8W©i  8 (ivhich,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
ivell  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  hear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  tnention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  xvhich  they  appeared. 


lf,75._Pot  Roses. — Can  anyone  kindly  tell  me  if  pot 
Roses  now  in  bloom  can  safely  be  repotted  this  month  ? — 
L.  1). 

If, 70. —Winter  salads.— What  can  I best  grow  in  the 
way  of  salads  in  cold  frames  during  the  winter  months?— 
Amateur. 

1577.— Plantains  on  a lawn.— What  is  the  most 
effectual  method  of  doing  away  with  Plantains  on  a lawn  ? 

1573.— Best  varieties  of  Carnations.— What 
are  the  best  varieties  of  Carnations  and  Picoiees,  includ- 
ing yellows?— F.  W.  Baker. 

1579.— Vitality  of  seeds.— How  many  years  will 
the  seeds  named  below  retain  their  germinating  power— 
Onions,  Cabbage,  Turnips  and  Radishes? — Mrs.  M.  Cotk- 
LAND. 

15S0.— House  slops.— I have  noticed  house  slops 
spoken  of  in  Gardening  as  a useful  manure.  What  is 
meantby  house  slops — those  from  the  kitchen  or  bedroom? 

— W.  T. 

1581. — Floral  design  for  a harvest  festival. 
— Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  how  to  make  a large  floral 
design,  with  a background,  for  a harvest  festival? — Con- 
stant Reader. 

1582. — Culture  of  Cape  Gooseberries.— Would 
anyone  kindly  give  me  some  hints  on  the  culture  of  Cape 
Gooseberries?  The  seed  was  sown  out-of-doors.  They 
are  now  about  3 inches  high — Am.ateur. 

1583. — Improving  small-leaved  Ivy.— I want 
to  move  a specimen  of  small-leaved  Ivy  which  has  grown 
up  in  its  present  position  to  C feet  high.  When  and  how 
must  I do  this  without  damaging  it? — J.  H. 

1584  — Culture  of  Bouvardlas.— Would  someone 
kindly  tell  me  what  sort  of  soil  is  the  best  to  grow 
Bouvardias  in,  and  give  me  the  names  of  (>  good  kinds — 
three  or  four  double  ones  with  them? — Kingswood. 

1585.— Clematis  Lawsoniana.  — Is  this  most 
valuable  and  beautiful  plant  to  be  bought  anywhere.  I 
have  been  for  years  ordering  it  from  various  growers,  but 
have  never  yet  had  the  true  plant  sent  to  me?— S.  B. 

1580.— Bottling  fruit  and  vegetables.— Will 
someone  kindly  give  me  good  recipes  for  bottling  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  herbs,  or  the  name  of  some  book 
making  that  department  its  speciality  ? — C.  S.  Tiiomasin. 

1587. — Tea  Roses  for  an  east  wall.  — Would 
someone  kindly  give  me  the  names  of  some  good  Tea 
Roses  for  the  east  wall  of  a house,  and  tell  me  how  they 
hould  be  treated  and  give  hints  on  culture,  soil,  &c.  ?— R. 

1588. — Pear-tree  not  fruiting.— I have  a large 
Pear-tree  which  has  not  fniited  this  season,  contrary  to 
previous  years.  The  tree  had  a nail  driven  about  3 inches 
into  the  trunk,  which  was  afterwards  drawn  out.  Would 
this  account  for  it? — Vesper. 

1589.  — Wintering  bedding  Pelargoniums 
and  Calceolarias. — 1 should  be  obliged  if  anyone 
would  advise  me  how  to  keep  bedding  Pelargoniums  and 
Calceolarias  through  the  winter?  1 have  no  greenhouse. 
Would  a cold  frame  do? — Vesper. 

1590. — Iceland  Poppies.— Are  all  Iceland  Poppies 
perennial,  or  is  there  an  annual  variety  ? I sowed  some  seed 
last  March,  and  the  plants  have  bloomed  fairly  all  the 
summer,  so  I wish  to  know  what  to  do  with  them  when 
clearing  the  ground  of  annuals? — Munster. 

1591. — Wintering  plants  in  an  unheated 
greenhouse. — Could  I keep  bedding  Pelargoniums 
and  Calceolarias  in  an  unheated  greenhouse  during  winter 
without  fear  of  the  frost  killing  them  ? The  house  is  pro- 

ected  on  the  north  and  east  sides. — Creole. 

1592.  — Wireworms  in  Chrysanthemum- 
pots. — I have  a number  of  Chrysanthemums  in  12  sized 
pots,  which  I find  are  very  much  infested  with  wireworms. 
Could  anyone  kindly  tell  me  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of 
them  without  injuring  the  plants?— Wireworms. 

1593. — Herbaceous  Phloxes.— Can  these  be  pro- 
pagated from  blooming  shoots  when  there  are  no  younger 
growths  ? If  so,  would  it  do  to  treat  them  as  we  do  Roses 
in  the  open  air?  How  can  I encourage  root  increase  in 
plants  of  long  standing  which  make  no  growth?— S.  B. 


1591.— Dry  borders.— The  soil  in  the  borders  round 
my  house  is  light  and  sandy.  It  gets  a baking  heat  and 
little  rain,  and,  conse<iuently,  flowers  and  seeds  do  very 
badly.  Can  anyone  kindly  suggest  a remedy  or  any 
classes  of  plants  likely  to  do  fairly  well  under  such  con- 
ditions ? — Eygnat. 

1595.— Heating  a lean-to  greenhouse.— I should 
be  much  obligetl  if  someone  would  kindly  inform  me  as  to 
the  best  and  cheapest  method  of  heating  a lean-to  green- 
house, 16  feet  by  5 feet,  sufficiently  to  keep  out  frost  ? It 
is  about  100  feet  from  my  dwelling,  faces  south,  and  has  a 
corrugated-iron  back. — Am.ateur. 

1590.  — Damaged  Chrysanthemums.  — My 
Chrysanthemums  have  suffered  greatly  in  the  late  storm. 
Two  beautiful  plants  of  Mad.  C.  Audiguier  in  particular 
having  the  tops  of  the  main  shoots  cut  clean  off.  Is  it  too 
late  now  to  encourage  fresh  breaks,  or  may  I throw  away 
the  plants  as  useless  ? — Munster. 

1597. — Hot-water  piping  for  a greenhouse.— 
How  many  feet  of  4-inch  hot-water  piping  should  I require 
to  heat  a greenhouse,  24  feet  by  9 feet,  and  7 feet  average 
height?  One  end  and  north  side  is  brick,  5 feet  high,  the 
rest  glass.  Three-quarter  span-roof.  I purpose  to  grow' 
early  Tomatoes  in  it. — Hot  To.ms. 

1598. — Summer  - flowering  perennials.— Will 
someone  kind  give  me  a list  of  hardy  herbaceous  peren- 
nial plants  that  will  flower  during  June,  July,  and  later, 
that  are  suitable  for  a town  garden  that  has  a poor,  light 
soil,  and  does  not  get  much  sunshine?  I have  several 
sorts  of  perennial  Sunflowers  and  Kudbeckias.— A.  T.  F. 

1599. — Scarlet  Runner  Beans.— The  leaves  of 
these  wit  1 me  have  partially  gone  dead  and  crisp,  and 
there  is  a general  unhealthy  appearance.  Can  anyone  say 
the  probable  cause?  The  ground  in  flower  and  vegetable 
gardens  has  been  neglected  for  years ; but  w'as  well 
manured  in  the  spring.  Is  anything  else  necessary? — 
Eygnat. 

1000. — Growing  Orchids.— I have  a small  stove- 
house,  10  feet  by  14  feet,  in  which  I keep  a minimum 
temperature  of  50  degs.  or  55  degs.,  and  where  I grow 
Ferns,  Crotons,  Coleus,  small  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Gloxinias, 
&c.  Can  I grow  a few  Orchids  in  such  a house  ; and  if  so, 
what' would  be  the  best  kinds  for  me  to  try?— South 
London. 

1001. — Roses  in  pots.— I have  several  Roses  in  8-inch 
pots,  as  received  3 years  ago  from  a nursery.  Up  to  this 
year  they  have  flowered  aiid  made  wood  w'ell.  Tnis  year 
they  have  done  neither  well.  The  pots  are  not  full  of 
roots,  but  the  soil  looks  worn  out.  Should  they  be  repotted? 
If  so,  when,  and  in  what  compost?  They  are  never  under 
glass  — A.  C.  Linney. 

1602. — Culture  of  Fig-trees  in  pots.— Would 
anyone  kindly  give  a short  article  on  the  cultivation  of 
Fig-trees  in  pots  uncier  trla«s?  My  experience  with  Black 
Ischia  is  that  w-hen  the  Figs  get  to  their  full  s'ze,  instead 
of  ripening  they  drop  off,  and  w'lien  opened  are  fall  of  a 
dry,  pithy  substance.  The  plants  are  also  much  troubled 
with  scale.— C.  R.  Corbauld. 

1603. — Strawberries  and  soil.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  what  chemical  ingredients  the  Strawberry 
extracts  from  the  soil,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to 
replace?  I understand  that  the  Strawberry  exhausts  the 
soil  very  badly,  and  that  even  well  rotted  manure  does 
not  pul  it  into  condition  again.  Of  course,  I am  aware 
that  the  same  ground  should  not  be  replanted  with  Straw- 
berries.—Evgnat. 

1604.  — Tennis  lawn. — Can  anyone  kindly  tell  me 
how  long  it  would  take  two  men,  and  what  would  be  the 
pvob.ible  cost,  to  level  a tennis  lawn?  The  size  is  120  feet 
by  60  feet.  There  is  about  one  foot  rise  in  one  hundred, 
and  a few  high  and  low  places,  so  that  all  the  turf  must 
be  talcpu  off.  This  is  the  fourth  season  it  has  been  played 
upon,  so  it  is  in  fairly  good  condition  for  cutting  the  turf 
off. — Lawn  Tennis. 

1605.  — Treatment  of  Lilium  auratum.— How 
am  1 to  treat  my  Lilium  auratums  which  are  growing  in 
my  garden — not  in  pots?  How  can  I tell  when  the  bulbs  are 
in  a fit  condition  to  take  up;  what  to  do  to  them  when 
taken  up  ; how  and  where  to  cut  off  the  stem ; whether  to 
remove  any  of  the  roots  ; how  and  where  lo  store  them  ; 
or  shall  I take  them  up  and  pot  them  ; or  is  it  best  to  let 
them  stop  in  the  ground  ? — A.  Lily. 

160G.— Laying  out  a garden  with  a cold, 
clayey  soil. — l have  lately  taken  a new  semi-detached 
villa  two  miles  out  of  town.  It  has  a garden  in  front,  and 
round  one  side  ; also  a garden  at  the  back  about  80  feet  by 
50  feet.  Soil  very  clayey.  What  would  be  the  best  to  do 
with  it,  both  as  to  improving  the  soil,  and  also  the  laying 
out  and  planting?  I wish  to  grow  vegetables  and  fruit, 
as  well  as  a few  flowers  in  front. — R.  W. 

1607.— Hardy  herbaceous  plants  for  a damp 
and  shady  border.— I shall  be  much  obliged  if 
someone  will  kindly  give  me  a list  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  suitable  for  growing  in  a somewhat  damp  and 
decidedly  shady  border  under  a Yew-hedge?  The  soil  I 
believe  to  be  clay.  I should  like  plants  that  will  bloom  in 
succession,  which  will  not  be  moved  every  year  for  the 
border  to  be  remade.  Locality,  Lichfield. — E.  M.  A.  H. 

IGOS.— Abel  Carrier©  Rose.— I have  a bush  of  Abel 
Carrifere  Rose,  probably  on  the  Manetti  stock,  which  has 
made  plenty  of  growth ; but  in  four  or  five  years  it  has 
produced  scarcely  a single  good  flower.  Either  it  has  run 
to  leaf  or  the  flower-buds,  when  produced,  have  rotted  on 
the  tree.  Is  my  case  a singular  one?  The  soil  is  good, 
and  other  Roses  near  it  are  doing  well.  Must  I conclude 
that  Abel  Carrifere  is  worthless  as  a garden  Rose? — Berk- 
shire. 

1609, — Rose  Belle  Lyonnais©.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  true  colour  of  the  Rose  Belle 
Lyonnaise?  I have  seen  a yellow  bloom  labelled  with  this 
name  at  shows  ; but  I find  on  purchasing  a plant  that,  the 
flowers  are  a very  pale-buff,  much  resembling  a Gloire  de 
Dijon  (of  which  t understand  it  is  a seedling).  I noticed 
also  that  Perle  des  Jardins,  from  which  I expected  yellow 
Roses  has  produced  white  ones.  Are  these  merely  seasonal 
variations?— Berksiiirb 

1610. — Treatment  of  Sweet  Williams.— Will 
someone  kindly  advise  me  in  the  following  matter? — I 
have  a bed  of  Sweet  Williams  which  have  not  bloomed. 
They  were  planted  out  too  late.  They  are  in  rich  ground, 
and  have  grown  so  quickly  as  to  make  the  bed  one  solid 
mass  of  vegetation,  and  they  are  badly  eaten,  either  by 


slugs  or  grubs  ; but  being  so  thick  I cannot  get  to  do  any- 
thing to  them.  They  were  originally  planted  9 inches 
apart.  Now,  is  it  worth  while  letting  them  remain  till 
next  year  ? Are  they  likely  to  bloom  well  ? If  not,  I could 
use  the  ground  to  better  advantage.— G.  E.  Oldbury. 

1611. — Treatment  of  Arum  Lilies.— I have  some 
Arum  Lilies  which  l)loomed  last  spring  in  large  vases  al»oiit 
1 foot  square  and  IS  inches  deej),  in  a"  greenhouse  without 
heat,  1 have  placed  them  out-of-doors,  and  liave  allowed 
them  to  dry  off.  Should  I repot  them,  taking  off  the 
young  bulbs  at  the  sides,  and  when  ? What  soil  is  best 
adapted  for  them?  Will  they  stand  frost?  If  so,  how 
many  degrees  would  it  do  to  expose  them  to  without  inter- 
fering with  their  blooming  ?— St.  Thomas. 

1612.  — Best  white  Rose. — Will  someone  advise  me 
which  is  the  best  white  Rose  to  give  plenty  of  flowers 
(sweetly  scented),  and  to  continue  in  bloom  a fair  time,  so 
as  to  be  useful  for  decorative  purposes?  1 have  tried 
White  Baroness,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  and  Boule  de  Neige, 
and  am  not  satisfied.  The  last  named  seems  disinclined 
to  grow  well.  Airnc^e  Vibert  is  small,  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison  is  good,  but  it  is  not  quite  while.  I should 
like  a thoroughly  hardy  Rose,  if  possible  ?— Beuksiiiuk. 

1613. — Asparagus  plumosus.  — I have  a good 
plant  of  Asparagus  plumosus  that  I have  removed  frotu 
the  stove,  and  wish  lo  keep  in  the  drawing-room.  For 
the  last  fortnight  it  has  done  admirably,  and  seems  to  like 
the  change.  In  Gardening,  Jan.  12th,  1889,  a correspon- 
dent recommends  guano  or  Standen’s  manure  to  be  given 
once  a week  to  prevent  the  foliage  turning  yellow.  Will 
sulphate  of  ammonia  do  as  well ; and  if  so,  how  should  I 
use  it?  I shall  be  much  obliged  for  any  information. — 
E.  C.  H. 

1614. — Laying  down  turf.— I have  a tennis-court, 
and  at  one  end  of  it  is  a flower  border,  which  is  40  feet 
long  and  4 feet  wide.  Now,  as  I find  it  very  difficult  to 
grow  flowers  on  it  through  the  tennis  players  going  on  to 
to  get  the  balls  which  have  rolled  on  to  it  when  at  play,  I 
should  like  to  turf  it  over.  Could  someone  kindly  tell  me 
what  the  cost  would  be,  and  when  should  the  turf  be  Iai<l 
down  ? Would  it  be  best  to  sow  Grass-seeds  ? If  so,  when 
should  they  be  sown,  and  what  quantity  should  I require  ? 
— Browne,  Eltham. 

1015.— An  unhealthy  Oleander.— An  OleanJer 
of  mine  that  had  grow’ii  to  a considerable  height,  was  cut 
down  about  eighteen  months  ago  to  3 feet  from  the 
ground.  Vigorous  shoots  were  soon  produced ; bub  the 
stems,  three  in  number,  continue  to  decay  downwards, 
and  the  new  branches  die  off.  There  is  still  abundance  of 
fresh  growth,  but  it  is  of  a pale  colour,  and  the  existence 
of  the  plant  appears  to  be  endangered.  Can  any  means  be 
suggested  for  arresting  the  downward  progress  of  decay 
in  the  stems  to  save  the  plant  ?— Andover. 

1616. — Improving  a cricket  - ground.  — Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do  to  a 
ciicket-ground ? I find  it  is  very  spongy.  Also  innumer- 
able Daisies  spring  up,  which  seem  to  be  eating  up  the 
Grass,  which  I am,  of  course,  obliged  to  cut  frequently  to 
keep  short,  and  this  appears  to  me  to  impoverish  the  turf, 
which  I may  say  is  on  chalk  ; but  there  is  about  G inches 
of  a very  light,  sandy  soil— almost  silver  sand — between 
the  turf  and  chalk.  Would  it  improve  the  turf  if  this 
sand  were  removed  and  loam  substituted?  — Cricket 
Ground. 

1617. — Neglected  tennis-lawn.  — I have  just 
rent  e l a piece  of  ground  which  was  some  seven  years  ago 
proi>erly  levelled  and  kept  as  a lawn-tennis  court ; but  for 
the  last  three  years  has  been  mowing  Gras?.  I have  for 
two  months  hid  the  Grassmown,  and  properly  rolled  every 
morning,  and  am  now  having  the  weeds  carefully  taken 
out  by  hand  Will  someone  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  best 
means  to  proceed  now?  Shall  I have  it  sanded  over  at 
once,  or  what  do  you  advise,  so  as  to  make  it  a good  court 
next  year  with  fine  Grass  ? I believe  there  is  some  special 
way  of  going  to  work. — Conw’ay  Morgan. 

1618.  — Roses  and  other  plants  in  a 
windy  spot.  — I have  a small  piece  of  ground  in 
front  of  my  house,  which  I have  made  into  a flower 
garden  this  year,  and  I have  had  it  very  nice  till 
yesterday ; but,  alas ! we  have  had  a fearful  stormy 
day  and  night,  with  both  rough  wind  and  heavy  rain,  and 
it  has  knocked  every  flower  down,  and  broken  them  all  lo 
bits,  and  such  a wreck  in  a few  hours  I never  saw.  I had 
a grand  Lilium  auratum,  wubh  eight  flowers  in  the  centre 
bed,  and  it  blew  them  off  one  by  one,  although  tied  right 
to  the  top  with  a good  stake,  and  everything  else  in  the 
garden  also  suffered.  The  garden  is  fenced  round  by  iron 
railings  5 feet  high,  and  faces  south-west,  and  the  wind 
came  from  the  west,  and  my  house  is  the  end  one  (north), 
and  at  this  end  of  the  garden  I cannot  plant  anything  next 
the  railings,  as  it  is  a stone-flagged  causew'ayintomy  front 
door.  I could  board  this  up  the  height  of  the  railings  ; but  I 
am  afraid  it  would  not  do  much  good,  as  the  garden  is  5 feet 
or  0 feet  from  it  (causeway  betw’een).  At  the  other  end 
and  front  I should  like  to  put  some  protection  up.  Will 
someone  please  say  what  would  do — whether  to  board  it  all 
round,  or  would  some  sort  of  a hedge  planted  do  any  good  ? 
If  so,  what  sort  would  grow  quickest  and  look  best?  I 
thought  either  Alder  or  Privet.  Would  these  afford  any 
shelter  against  rough  winds  ? I should  like  to  try  a dozen 
standard  Rose-trees  this  November.  Will  “ J.  C.  C.” 
kindly  say  whether  they  would  stand  the  wind  if  properly 
staked  and  tied?  If  so,  what  6 Roses  (double)  would  be 
most  hardy?  Standards  I should  much  prefer  to  half- 
standards, because  the  garden  is  small,  and  I could  then 
plant  other  things  round  the  Roses  with  a better  chance 
of  growing  them.  Also  how  deep  should  the  standards  be 
planted?  The  garden  gets  the  sun  nearly  all  day.  Any  and 
all  information  will  be  thankfully  received  from  “ J.  C.  0. 
and  others? — D.  S.,  Bradford. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  skoidd  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

1619.— Evergreens  for  covering  rustic-work 
(C.  IF.  R.).— There  can  be  nothing  better  than  Ivies  for 
this  purpose,  such  as  algeriensis,  the  large-clouded  white, 
the  small-leaved  variegated  variety,  and  the  common  Irish. 
There  are  also  Cotoneaster  microphylla  and  the  evergreen 
Roses  which  are  of  quick  growth  very  hardy,  free-flower- 
ing, and  vigorous 
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1620. — Honeysuckle  dying  (X>.  //.).— It  is  impos- 
sible to  give  a satisfactory  reason  for  the  plant  dying  off 
in  the  manner  described.  We  can  only  imagine  that  it 
has  sustained  some  injury  at  the  roots.  The  situation  is 
favourable,  and  the  soil  is  suitable.  In  early  spring  cut  it 
back  to  the  healthy  part.  It  may  then  grow  away  freely 
again.  If  it  does  not,  root  it  up  and  plant  another. 

1621. — Grevillea  robusta  from  seed  (/?.  (?.).— 
Yes,  this  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  green-leaved  plants 
for  decorative  purposes,  and  it  is  now  largely  grown  for 
market.  Seed  of  it  sown  early  in  spring  will,  if  properly 
attended  to,  produce  fine,  graceful-leaved  plants  from 
12  inches  to  18  inches  high  by  August.  We  lately  saw  a 
large  houseful  of  similar  sized  plants,  the  result  of  seed 
sown  at  the  time  named. 

1622. — Leeks  not  growing  (W.  G.).— It  is  not  easy 
to  say  without  more  details  where  the  management  has 
been  wrong.  Have  they  been  planted  long  enough  to  get 
well  established  ? Perhaps  the  soil  has  been  pressed  too 
deeply  around  the  stems.  Loosen  the  soil  up  deeply 
between  the  rows,  and  keep  the  surface  freely  stirred. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  with  such  treatment  an  improve- 
ment will  soon  be  visible. 

1623. — Propagating  Gardenias  rc.  J.  P.).—Few 
plants  are  more  easily  propagated  than  Gardenias.  Small 
pieces  of  the  young,  ripe  wood  inserted  in  silver  sand, 
either  under  or  without  bell-glasses,  in  a sharp  bottom- 
heat  of  80  degs.,  and  a moist  atmosphere,  root  readily. 
When  rooted,  pot  off  singly  and  grow  in  a warm,  moist 
temperature,  stopping  the  shoots  occasionally  to  induce 
he  plants  to  grow  bushy. 

1624. — Violets  for  windows  (\V.  V.  0.).— If  you 
lift  some  roots  in  September  with  a good  ball  of  earth 
adhering  to  them,  and  drop  them  into  well-drained  pots 
just  large  enough  to  hold  them  conveniently,  and  place 
them  in  a shady  position  for  a week  or  two,  keeping  moist 
at  the  roots,  and  then  expose  them  fully  to  the  sun  and  air, 
and  house  them  when  cold  weather  sets  in,  you  will 
doubtless  get  them  to  flower  early  in  spring. 

1625. — Apricot  bark  f//.  H.;.— The  small  pieces  of 
bark  which  you  sent  have  no  insects  on  them.  In  the 
centre  of  each  is  a small  crack  filled  with  apparently  a 
number  of  cells,  when  examined  under  a microscope.  I 
have  often  seen  a similar  state  of  things  on  Apricot, 
Cherry,  and  other  trees,  but  have  never  imagined  that 
they  were  signs  of  disease  in  any  way.  I expect  that  they 
are  connected  with  the  growth  of  the  bark.— G.  S.  S. 

1626. — Insects  in  furniture  (S.  Renshaiv).—rhe 
insects  which  you  found  on  your  furniture  are  a species  of 
mite  belonging  to  the  family  Gamasidoe.  Members  of  this 
family  are  occasionally  found  in  great  numbers.  I imagine 
with  you  that  they  were  bred  in  the  stuffing  of  the 
furniture.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  examine  the 
stuffing,  and  if  it  is  full  of  these  mites  burn  it,  and  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  woodwork  with  very  hot  water.  If  there  are 
not  many  the  stuffing  should  be  well  beaten.— G.  S.  S. 

1627. -Perns  for  names  (./.  R.  r.).— The  specimens 
sent  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Scarborough  are  common 
forms  of  Lastrea  and  Athyrium  ; but  not  being  fertile  or 
numbered  have  been  committed  to  the  rubbish  heap  and 
the  two  aquatic  plants  sent  were  : First,  the  Frog-bit  the 
p ant  mth  orbicular  leaves,  and  the  large  plant  was  the 
Water  Soldier,  both  very  pretty  plants.  If  you  send  the 
Ferns  again  send  them  numbered,  keeping  records  of  each 
Md  do  not  send  such  a quantity  ; also  let  them  be  fertile.’ 

1628. — Insects  in  a greenhouse  (Irish  Sub- 
scnber)  ~The  insects  you  found  in  your  greenhouse 
reached  me  in  very  bad  condition,  having  been  knocked 
about  in  the  box  a good  deal ; but  from  what  I could  make 
out  It  was  one  of  the  mealy-bugs.  If  you  find  that  your 
Cacti  are  infested  with  them,  the  best  means  of  exterminat- 
ing them  IS  to  go  carefully  over  the  plants  and  give  each 
mealy-bug  a good  wetting  with  acamel’s-hair  brush  dipped 
in  methylated  spirits  of  wine,  as  Cacti  cannot  be  washed 
as  most  other  plants  can.— G.  S.  S. 

• -Cucumbers  dying  off  (ff.  G.  A'.), -The  soil 

IS  probably  too  light,  and  the  plants  lack  stamina  Ton- 
dress  with  some  good  sound  loam,  with  a little  good 
manure  with  It.  Press  it  down  firmly.  When  the  nlanfs 
require  water  give  them  weak  liquid-manure,  allovWng  it 
to  stand  in  the  sun  to  warm  for  a few  hours  before  usin.r 
coarse  cloth  and  sunk  in  a 
barrel  of  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a day  or  two 
•sti  rring  it  occasionally  will  make  a suitable  manure  Give 
it  in  a clear  state.  “ 

1630  -Myrtles  on  walls  (IF.  IF.).— The  Myrtle  is 
scarcely  hardy  enough  to  withstand  a severe  winter  as  an 
exposed  bush  ; but  on  warm  walls  it  does  well  in  most 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  most  efleotive.  Its  s3- 
scented,  evergreen  leaves  are  welcome  at  all  seasons  for 
flowers,  and  at  this  time  of  the  year^h 
will,  in  rnost  places,  be  beautifully  in  blossom  Beyond 
firmly  nailing  the  strongest  shoots  to  the  wall,  no  training 
IS  necessary  as  it  looks  best  growing  freely  with  its  snra^ 
like  growth  loose  and  unfettered.  ^ 

1631.— Some  garden  failures  (F.  S GI— The 
Easpberry-oanes  are  probably  too  thick.  Thin  them  out 
now  to  let  in  sun  and  air  to  ripen  them.  Do  not  shorten 
^ winter,  but  train  them  in  at  theh- 

full  length  by  arching  them  over  from  stool  to  stool  tving 

IrS'sing  ‘he  Red  Curran  ^a  |ood 

dre8sin.g  of  manure  now,  and  fork  it  in  lightly,  fust  cover 

Fifnln^'^l  ; ’'^^7  Onions  have  been  attacked  bv  a 
lungus.  In  future  dress  the  bed  heavily  with  soot  in 
autumn  before  sowing,  and  again  in  sprin" 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

***  Any  communications  respectiny  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  shoidd  always  accompany  the  parcel^  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus 
Southamptoti’Streety  Strand  London,  W,C. 

Names  of  plants.— A.  C.,  Huntinfjdnn.—The  Fern 
isOiioclea  sensibilis,  native  of  North  America.  Notun 
usual  or  rare.  - A.  Robertson. — Lychnis  Lag’ascfe 

Silene  maritima. T.  Jenkins. — 1,  Adiantum  cardio 

chlaena ; 2,  Athyrium^  Filix-foemina ; 3,  Cheilanthes 

farinosa;  4,  Nephrolepis  undulatum  ; 5,  Dictyo^jramma 

japonica  ; 6,  Campyloneuron  t^niosum. J.  C.,  West 

Bromwich. — The  Ferns  all  appear  to  be  younff  forms  of 

Lastrea  spinulosa ; 5,  Next  week.  C.  B.  — Your 

Orchid  flowers  are  all  smashed,  and  quite  undeter- 
minable. — - S.  Tompkins.  — Send  better  specimens, 

G.  H.  T. — Campanula  rotundifolia,  common. 

R.  B.  W. — We  cannot  name  g^arden  varieties  (only 
species)  of  Fuchsias.  Apply  to  the  person  you  bought 

the  plants  from. J.  E.  H. — Bougainvillea  glabra. 

~ — — Tree  Celandine  (Bocconia  cordata). 

A.  Morris  tb  Co. — We  cannot  undertake  to  name  garden 
varieties  of  Carnations.  If  it  is  a seedling  of  vour  own 
raising  you  may  call  it  whatever  name  you  like  ; but  from 
the  ^ specimen  sent  we  do  not  think  it  is  worth  such  a 
distinction.^— Glover,  Aherdarc. — 1,  Bocconia  cor- 
data; 2,  Send  better  specimen. Old  Subscriber.— We 

cannot  name  garden  varieties  of  Carnations. Sidney 

E.  JSrowiie.— Specimens  too  much  dried  up  to  name. 

Ilindleigh.—l  is  apparently  Scabiosa  caucasica ; 2 is  not  an 
Iceland  Poppy  ; but  the  specimen  sent  is  insufficient  to 

name  accurately.  Could  you  send  fresher  specimens? 

Miss  J.  Layton.  — Spanish  Fennel-flower  (Nigella  his- 
panica).— Curtis  and  E.  C. — We  do  not  under- 
take to  name  garden  varieties  of  Roses— only  species. 

John  ]Vhittaker. — Verbascum  phlomoides. J.  II. 

1,  Specimen  dead.  Impossible  to  name  ; 2,  Send  when  in 
flower;  3.  Selaginella  umbrosa ; 4,  Send  a frond  when 
fertile;  5,  Sparmannia  africana ; 6,  Adiantum  cardio- 
chlsena ; 7,  Pteris  serrulata.  Only  send  four  specimens  at 

one  time  in  future. J.  W. — 1,  Malva  inoschata  alba  ; 

Polemonium  coeruleum  var.  Richirdsoni. E M 

-BaUei/.— Newman’s  Cone-flower  (Rudbeckia  Newmani). 

Peel. — Lookslike  a Linaria;  but  specimen  was  dried  up 

- Ed.  Bundle. — 1,  Holly  Fern  (Polystichum  Lonchitis), 
found  wild  principally  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
less  profusely  in  Wales  and  Ireland,  and  only  in  a few  spots 
in  tl^  north  of  England  ; 2,  Red  Campion  (Lychnis  dioica). 

C.  G.— Rosa  polyantha. Walter  Wilkins,  Llanelly. 

•1,  Bocconia  cordata ; 2,  Olearia  Haasti ; 3,  Semper- 
vivum  Haworthi ; 4,  Desfontaineaspinosa ; 5,  Retinospora 
pisifera ; 6,  Coreopsis  lanceolata ; 7,  Send  better  speci- 
men ; 8,  Cerastiuiu  toraentosum  ; 9,  Sedum  Ewersi.  In 

hiture  only  send  four  specimens  at  onetime. J.  W.  0. 

Greening. —Globe  Amaranthus  (Gomphrena  globosa). - 

Munster.— We  do  not  undertake  to  name  garden  varieties 
of  Roses  as  they  require  to  be  seen  growing.  Would  not 
the  nurseryman  from  whom  you  bought  them  be  able  to 
help  you  ? 

Names  of  fruit.— r.  R.  C.— The  Apples  and  Pears 
sent  were  not  sufficiently  developed  specimens  to  name 
accurately.  Send  again  when  fully  matured,  and  two  or 
three  good  fruits  of  each  kind  should  be  sent. Mun- 

ster.— Apple  Red  Quarrenden  apparently;  but  specimen 
was  a most  wretched  one.  The  fruit  should  be  kept  in  a 

cool  room  or  loft  after  gathering. Apples  : 

Apparently  White  Juneating ; but  specimens  were  verv 
poor  ones. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  ij  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take  toforxoard  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insex-t  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  ^laxne  and  address  of  sender. 

N &— Please  send  a shoot  of  the  Vine,  and  then,  no 

doubt,  we  can  tell  you  what  is  the  matter  with  it. 

Miss  Impossible  to  say  what  is  the  cause  of 

the  mischief  unless  we  know  what  treatment  has  been 

given  to  the  plants. Mx's.  Boxilexiois. — Perhaps  the 

Fuchsias  are  affected  with  insects.  If  you  will  send  a 
shoot  and  give  some  details  of  culture  we  can  then  advise 
you.-— Apply  to  Messrs.  Draper  & Sons,  Sales- 
men, Centre  Avenue,  Covent-garden  Market,  London, W.C. 

Jaxie  Godley.—\t  is  certainly  a good  plan  to  cover  the 

e.xposed  stems  of  Vines  outside  a greenhouse  with  either 

hay  bands  or  Moss. An  Axxxatevr.  — The  Grapes 

are  scalded.”  There  have  been  several  notes  on 

It  in  Gardbninb  recentlv.  0.  S.  G.  — Plant  the 

Laburnums  early  in  November.  They  can  be  procured 
from  anyone  of  the  good  nurserymen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Manchester  who  advertise  in  this  paper. 

L.  C.  D. --The  best  plan  would  be  to  apply  to  a dealer  in 

live  poultry,  ducks,  &o. Thomas  R.  Laxisqtoxie. — We 

think  your  plan  would  answer  for  heating  the  window 
greenhouse  ; but  we  should  prefer  2-inoh  iron  pipes  to  zinc 
ones.  If  you  require  any  other  advice  please  give  fuller 
details. 


Catalogues  received.— DnfcA  Dxdbs  and  other 
Howerixxg  Roots.  J.  R.  Pearson  & Sons,  Chilwell  Nur- 

^ries,  and  2,  Exchange  Row,  Nottingham. Dutch 

Plants  for  forciiyj,  Roses,  Fruit-trees,  etc.  J.  and 

R.  Thynne,  83,  St.  Vincent-street,  Glaf-gow. Straw- 

Ac.  John  Watkins,  Pomona  Farm  Nurseries, 

Withmgton  Hereford. Bxilbous  axid  other  Floxcer 

Roofs.  E P.  Di.xon*  Sons,  Hull. Dxxteh  Flower  Roots. 

E H.  Krelage  & S^,  Haarlem,  Holland. Select  Bulbs 

Clexnafises,  Roses,  Ac.  Little  and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle’ 
— Dnfr/i  RiRfis,  Jr.  W.  Page  & Co.,  60,  High-street’ 
Wandsworth,  London,  S.W.  ’ 


old.  The  plumage  on  the  breast  and  head  was 
then  green,  but  with  later  moults  it  became  a 
brilliant  scarlet.  During  the  whole  of  this 
period  the  bird  has  been  perfectly  healthy.  I 
keep  him  in  a large  cage,  to  prevent  the  tail 
feathers  coming  in  contact  witli  the  wires.  He  is 
a cheerful  bird,  talks  fairly  well,  and  whistles 
portions  of  tunes.  I use  rough  perches  cut  from 
the  hedge,  not  too  large,  which  I am  careful  to 
keep  clean.  Indian  Corn  is  the  chief  food,  which 
I vary  occasionally  by  adding  a little  Hemp  and 
Maw-seed,  and  a few  Capsicums  are  thrown  in 
two  or  three  times  a-week.  I also  give  little 
bits  of  lean  cooked  meat,  fruit,  cake,  or  any- 
thing that  is  going  for  variety,  in  answer  to  his 
“ Joey  want  a bit  of  sugar,’'  a generic  term  for 
anything  he  can  get.  Plenty  of  fresh  water  is 
indispensable,  and  a bath  should  be  given  when 
necessary.  The  bird  appreciates  highly  any 
attention  shown  to  him,  and  mopes  when  too 
much  alone. — E.  K.  Baly. 

1346.— Treatment  of  a bullfinch.— The 

disease  of  the  feet  is  very  common  among  bull- 
finches which  are  always  kept  in  a cage.  I 
think  it  is  caused  by  want  of  exercise  and  the 
constant  use  of  smooth  round  perches.  I have 
a very  healthy  bullfinch  seven  years  old,  and  I 
attribute  his  length  of  life  to  his  being  allowed 
to  fiy  about  the  room  every  morning,  when  he 
has  a bath.  They  are  timid  birds,  and  will  only 
bathe  when  not  watched  and  in  a dish  which 
they  like.  My  bird  will  use  nothing  but  a cer- 
tain shallow  dish  of  very  old  blue  china. — B.  F. 

1465.— Young  doves  dying.— I am  not 
at  all  surprised  tliat  the  young  doves  should  die 
if  fed  only  on  such  stimulating  diet.  Barley  and 
Hemp  are  not  the  proper  seeds  to  feed  these 
birds  upon  ; a little  Barley  might  be  given  occa- 
sionally as  a change  of  diet,  but  it  is  unneces- 
sary. Hemp-seed,  on  the  other  hand,  is  decidedly 
bad  for  them  ; it  is  a nasty,  oily,  heating  seed, 
producing  abundance  of  unhealthy  fat.  Give 
your  doves  nothing  but  Indian  Wheat  (Dari),  a 
small  kidney-shaped  white  seed  sold  by  all 
corn-chandlers,  and  White  Millet,  equal  parts 
of  each  being  mixed  together,  and  they  will 
thrive. — A.  G.  Butler. 

1467.— Book  about  birds.— I answered 
this  enquiry  in  Gardening  for  March  29th 
(Question  No.  201).  The  book  is  a very  useful 
one,  but,  as  with  all  books,  the  information  is 
not  wholly  original,  and  therefore  some  of  the 
facts  do  not,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  hold 
good.  The  chapter  on  diseases  of  canaries  con- 
tains much  valuable  information,  but  if  you 
expect  to  cure  your  birds  in  every  case  by  using 
the  remedies  recommended  I am  afraid  you  will 
often  be  grievously  disappointed.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  the  best  cure  for  most  diseases  is  fresh 
air,  accompanied  by  sunshine  and  plenty  of  space 
or  exercise. — A.  G.  Butler. 

POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

Poultry  farming. — For  poultry  farming 
on  a large  scale  particularly,  a free  open  soil  is 
desirable.  Perhaps  the  best  of  all  would  be  a 
sandy  soil  lying  upon  gravel.  This  would 
facilitate  the  escape  of  water  after  heavy  rains, 
and  the  surface  would  be  soon  dry  even  in  the 
wettest  seasons.  Land  of  this  class  does  not 
possess  a high  value  on  account  of  its  liability  to 
jurn  in  dry  summers,  and  may  therefore  be 
obtained  at  a very  moderate  rent,  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  towns.  On  the  other 
hand,  heavy  soils,  especially  when  clay  pre- 
dominates, are  very  unsuitable  for  fowls,  as  they 
are  naturally  wet,  and  in  damp  weather  will  be 
extremely  cold. — B. 


BIRDS. 

1343.  — Treatment  of  parrots. —In 

answer  to  “ M.  A.  Taylor’s  ” enquiries  as  to  the 
treatment  of  an  Australian  parrot,  which  I take 
from  the  description  to  be  a king  parrot,  I may 
say  that  for  the  last  eight  years  I have  had  one 
which  was  given  to  me  when  it  was  18  months 


DAFFIA  for  garden  tying,  best  quality,  by 
P.  Post,  carriage  paid,  1 lb,  6d.;  2 lb.,  lid. ; 31b.,  Is.  2d  : 
7 lb.  2a.  9d. — JAMES  CLIFFORD,  85,  Bank-st.,  Maidstone. 


pLOWER  POTS.— 12  8-in.,  20  6-in.,  50  5-in., 
M 50  4-in.,  50  3-in.,  packed  in  caspsand  senttorail  for  7s  6d 
Cash.— H.  GODDARD,  Pottery,  Dennett-road,  Peckham. 

“ TION  T BREAK  YOUR  BACK  ” climbing 

...  , , to  Witter  pots  on  hanging-baskets,  shelves,  &c.  A High 

Level  Watering  Pot,  4s.  (G.  R.  King’s  Patent),  saves  time,  risk, 
and  straining  J.  TuffiU,  Esq.,  “ Goddings,”  near  Rochester 
says:  High  L&vtl  Potto  hand:  very  pleased  with  same;  think 

is  a capital  idea.  — Patentee.  Torquay.  Mention  this  paper. 


"pUR  BOA,  very  dark  brown,  real  Russian 
^ tail,  10  ft.  long,  very  full  and  soft,  perfectly  new,  value 
55s.,  sacrifice,  18s.  9d.  Rare  chance  or  anyone  requiring 
genuine -fur. -Mrs.  D.  JAME80N,  73,  Victoria-road.  KiU 
burn,  N.W 
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FARM  & HOME 

A Weekly  Journal  of  Practical  Agriculture  and 
Housekeeping,  Stock,  Dairy,  Tillage,  Stable, 
Pasture,  Orchard,  Market  • garden,  Poultry" 
House. 

Weekly  One  Penny t post  /re«,  Three  Halfpence^ 
Monthly  Porta,  Pivepence,  post  free^  Eightpence, 

Farm  and  Home"  of  last  week  (August  2Zrd)  contains  the 
folUming  Articles,  NoUs,  <tc. 


Arable- 

Anbury,  clubbing,  ami 
finger-and-toe 
Clover,  sowing 
('rops,  profitable 
Harvest,  the 
Potato  manure 
Thistles,  a plague  of 
Wheat,  bagging 

Cattle- 

Calves  eating  bedding 
Calves  to  drink,  teaching 
Cow  losing  flesh 
Heifer  with  calf 
Insurance  on  cattV 
Milk  supply,  a lost  quarter 
and  the 

Teats,  supernumerary 

Current  Notes— 

Cattle  dealers  .favour  the 
weighbridge 
Crop,  a peculiar 
Fire  at  Thorley’s 

Dairy- 

Milk,  colouring 
Milk  sweet,  keeping 

Home- 

Answers  to  children’s  letters 
Background  for  china 
Beige  dresses 
Blackberry  jam 
Charcoal  for  sores 
Cream  of  celery 
Damson  jam 
Employ  the  children 
Game  of  “clumps,”  the 
Girls’  home  training 
Harvest  biig,  the 
Housekeeping  worry 
Knitted  octagon  and  square 
Knitting  for  summer  work 
Looking-glasses,  to  clean 
Meat-glaze 
Millinery 
“ Nerves  ” 

Our  little  readers 
Ox-palate— Italian 
Ox-palate  soup,  entree,  &c. 
Parsley  jelly 
Potato  border,  a 
Recipes,  seasonable 
RhuWrb  jelly 
Seaside  dress  for  girl  of  ten 
to  fourteen 
Toast,  hot -buttered 
Tomatoes,  to  cook  the 
Too  much  care 
Vegetable  Marrow  jam 
Washing  aress,  a 
Waterproof,  a stiff 
Weight,  reducing 
Wheat-ears 

Horses— 

Castration  of  colt 

Docking 

Grease 

Mare  going  stiffly 


Horses  (continued)— 
Mare,  injure<l 
Mare,  sickly 
Over-reaching 
Pony,  a jibbing 
Pony  frightened  at  donkeys 
Post  horses,  feeding 
Swelling  on  mare 
Thrush 

Law  and  Custom- 

Agreements  and  notice  to 
quit 

Boughs,  fallen 
Compensation  on  leaving 
Farm,  mortgaged 
Ground  Game  Act 
Light,  shutting  out 
Notice  to  quit 
Parish  dispute 
Promissory  note 
Sub-tenant  in  arrear 
Will 

Markets. 

Misoellaneoas— 

Barn  owl,  the 
Castration  ointment 
Collies,  care  of 
Ferrets,  the  care  of 
Gas-lime 

Hay  chaff  and  the  London 
market 

Manures  and  feeding  stuff, 
adulterated 

Mutton  frozen,  from  La 
Plata 

Parturition  difficult 
Peat^Moss  litttr 
Stack-sheets 

Pasture- 

Clay  land  pasture  ~ 
Manure  for  Grass  land 
Manure  for  pasture 
Pasture,  breaking  up  old 
Pasture,  faulty 

Pigs- 

Mangel-tops  for  feed 
Mangels  for  farrowing  sows 
Pig  farming 

Piggery  on  the  dairy  farm, 
the 

Pigs,  Berkshire 
Worms  in  pigs 

Poultry- 

Chicken,  death  of 
Death  of  chick 
Fowls,  diseased 
Fowls  in  small  run 
Muscovy  drake,  ailing 
Poland  fowls 
Poultry-farming 
Substance  in  fow  1 

Sheep— 

Foot-rot  in  sheep 
Lambs’ feet,  paring 
Sheep  “slavering” 


SAVES  MORE  THAN  TWICE  ITS  COST 
IN  LABOUR.  NO  SMELL. 

One  application  will  keep  the  Walks  and  Drives  clear  of  Weeds 
for  at  least  eighteen  months. 

Recommended  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Head,  Crystal  Palace,  and 
other  leading  gardeners. 

Prices In  1 and  2-Gal.  Tins,  2s.  per  Gal.  (tins  included) : in 
5-Gal.  Drums,  Is.  6d.  per  Gal. ; 10  and  15-Gal.  Drums,  Is.  4d. 
per  Gal.  Special  quotations  for  larger  quantities.  Carriage 
Paid  on  10  Gal.  and  upwards. 

Used  in  the  proportion  of  1 Gallon  to  25  Gallons  of  Water. 
SOLE  PROPRIETORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS— 
The  AGRI  - HORTICULTURAL  CHEMICAL 
COMPANY,  Tunbridge,  KENT ; and  Carlton 
Street,  Bolton  LANCASHIRE. 

LONDON  WHOLESALE  AGENTS:  Messrs.  Corry 

Soper,  Fowler,  & Co.,  Finsbury-street,  and  Hooper  & Co., 
Tiim.,  Covent-garden.  May  also  be  had  of  Messrs.  Barr  & 
Son,  12,  King-street,  Covent-garden;  Barclay  & Sons, 
Limd.,  95,  Farringdon-street;  Jas.  Veitch  & Sons,  Royal 
Exotic  Nursery.  Chelsea  and  others. 


THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  WATER  HEATER  OBTAINMLE. 

j i" 


G.  FRAZER’S  EXECUTORS 

Horticultural  Builders,  NORWICH 


Span-roof  Forcing  Pits,  adapted  for  growing  large  quantities 
of  bedding  plants  or  for  forcing  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Tomatoes, 
&c.  Constructed  in  principals  and  lights.  Painted  three 
coats  of  oil  colour,  and  lights  glazed  with  21-oz.  English  glass. 

O 


0> 

Length. 

8 feet  Wide. 

10  feet  Wide. 

12  feet  Wide. 

£ 8.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

20  feet. 

15  0 0 

17  0 0 

20  0 0 

25  feet. 

18  0 0 

20  0 0 

22  10  0 

3i)  feet. 

20  0 0 

23  10  0 

27  10  0 

l§  ° I I 

h U p c 

Illustrated  Priced  Liston  application  to  Red  Rose  Boiler  Co. 
(Ltd.),  Chester-le-Street.  Testimonial.— Mr.  F.  Lynas,  The 
Gardens,  Moyallan  House,  Ireland,  writes  i “After  a most  care- 
ful trial  I have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying  your  Boiler 
* Red  Rose  ’ is  the  most  economical  I have  ever  seen.  This  last 
week  we  have  used  nothing  but  cinders  from  houses  which  the 
other  boilers  would  not  bum  *’  


Pit  Lights,  6 ft.  by  3 ft.  10  in  , painted  and  glazed,  15?.  each. 

,,  „ ,,  ,,  unglazed  unpainted,  6s.  each. 

Nc.  60.-CHEAP  CUCUMBER  FRAMES. 

Lights  glazed  with  21-oz.  English  glass,  and  painted  three 
coats  of  oil  colour,  and  fitted  with  iron  handle.  Complete. 

A large  Stock  kept. 

6 ft.  by  4 ft.,  £l  15s. 
9 ii.  by  4 ft.,  £2  5s. 
15  ft.  by  4 ft.,  £3  5s. 
18  ft.  by  4 ft.,  £4  Os. 
Packing  Cases  extra, 
allowed  if  returned. 

HANDLIGHTS. 


Price  Lists  and  Testimonials  on  Application. 
THE  “STOTT  ’’  FERTILIZER,  INSECTICIDE 
DISTRIBUTOR,  Co..  Ltd., 
BARTON  HOUSE,  MANCHESTER. 


Of  all  Booksellers,  Newsagents,  and  at  the  Railway  Book- 
stalls ; or  from  the  Office : 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C, 

EVERYONE  WHO  HAS  A GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE, 
OR  WINDOW  BORDER  SHOULD  READ  A 
PAMPHLET,  POST  FREE. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS  OF  EARTH. 

By  G.  H.  WITH,  F.R.A,S.,  F.C.S.,  Trinity  CoL,  Dublin. 
Contains  full  particulars  of  very  remarkable  discoveries 
relating  to  Plant  Life.  Shows  how  crops  of  vegetables  may 
be  largely  increased,  lovely  flowers  grown  to  perfection,  and 
Fruit  Trees  made  to  bear  in  abundance.  Selections  from 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials.  Post  free  from 

JAKEMAN  & CARVER,  Printers,  Hereford 

The  most  nutritious  PLANT  FOOD  ever  manufactured. 

PALMER’S  SPECIAL  CHEMICAL  COMPOUND. 

PERFECT  FERTILIZER, 

Particularly  rich  in  Nitrogen. 
Tomatoes  and  Chrysanthemums  are  wonderfully 
benefited  by  The  Perfect  Fertilizer. 
UNEQUALLED  FOR  GENERAL  PLANT  CULTURE 

In  Tins,  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  5s.  Bags,  7s.  6d.,  10s., 
15s.,  20s.,  with  full  detailed  directions  for  use. 

ELLIS  PALMER  & CO., 


Registered  Dec.  20, 
No.  116140. 


HORROCKS. 


Th  Perfection 
Slow  Combustion 
Greenhouse 
Boiler. 

Builds  in  front  of 
greenhouse.  Size 
2 ft.  1 in.  by  14  in. 
diam.,  £2  9s.  6d. 

. carriage  paid.  Same 
Boiler,  fitted  with 
^18  ft.  4 in.  piping, 
' and  Expansion  Box, 
patent  Joints,  and 
Smoke  Pipe,  £3  18s 
Carriage  paid.  Cata- 
logue post  free. 

Tyldeslev. 


Glass.  Horticultural  Glass. 

Free  on  Rail  in  London,  packages  included. 

15oz.,  100ft.  21oz.,  lOOfb. 

4tha  . . 10s.  6d.  . . 14s. 

3rds  . . 12s.  . . 15s.  6d. 

The  following  is  a list  of  sizes  always  in  stock : — 

ID  by  8. 12  by  9.  12  by  10,  14  by  10, 16  by  12, 18  by  12,  20  by  12, 
20  by  16,  20  by  18. 

Glass  cut  to  any  size  at  a slight  advance  on 
the  above  prices. 

Glass  is  cut  and  packed  in  own  warehouse  by  experienced 
men,  therefore  quality  of  glass  and  packing  is  guaranteed. 

All  glass  is  put  on  rail  free  of  charge,  and  guaranteed  to  be 
in  sound  condition.  Paint,  4d.  per  lb. ; Putty,  Id.  per  lb. 

Please  write  for  prices  for  large  quantities,  when  special 
quotation  will  be  sent  by  return  post,  mentioning  this  paper, 
J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Wholesale  Lead  and  Glass  Warehouse, 
31,  Moor  Lane,  Cripplegate,  London.  E.C 


PR  SALE. — A few  pure  Pekin  Ducks,  bred 
from  prize  winners.  For  price,  &c.,  apply— J.  HEWITT, 
Manor  Farm,  Kingscote,  E.  G.,  Sussex. 


PATENT  TUBULAR  FLOWER-HOLDERS 

^ for  artistic  grouping  of  cut  flowers,  as  described  in 
Gardening,  Jan.  4 and  March  22.  Manufactured  and  sold  by 
— G.  SMITH  & CO.,  Commercial-rd.,  Pimlico.  Trade  supplied. 


Set  of  Six  diminishing  sizes,  £1 10s.  Lean-to  Pattern,  £1 7s.  6d. 

Orders  value  40s.  and  upwards  Carriage  Paid  to  any  Rail- 
way Station  in  England  and  Wales;  also  to  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  Belfast,  and  equal  stations. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Greenhouses,  Garden  Frames, 
Propagators,  Handlights,  etc.,  post  free  to  customers. 

IF  YOU  WANT  A GREEN  LOUSE  BUY 
PRATT’S  PATENT  PORTABLE. 

Anyone  can  fix  it.  No  brii-kwurk. 

Rapid  glazing.  No  putty ; 
all  wood 

TRY  ONE. 


J 1 RATT,  CroAvn  Works,  Sydenham,  London,  S E. 


REYNOLDS  & CO. 

Galvanised  Wire  Netting. 

Revised  Prices,  January  1890. 

50s.  value  free  to  any 
direct  railway  goods 
station. 

NET  PFtICES. 

Terms : Ready  Money. 

3-in. 

3s.  6d. 
.5s.  3d. 

Per  50  yard  Roll. 

Price  List  of  Barbed,  Strand,  and  Galvanised  Fence  Wire 
post  free. 

& 


1 ^-in.  1 

1-in. 

1 li-in.  1 

2-in.  j 

18s.  8d. 

9s.  4d. 

1 5s.  6d.  1 

5b.  I 

1 28s.  1 

14s. 

1 8s.  3d.  1 

7s.  6d.  i 

57, 


REYNOLDS  & CO., 

NEW  COMPTON  STREET,  SOHO,  LONDON,  W.C. 


rPENTS  ! TENTS  ! ! TENTS  ! ! !— I have  just 

-I-  received  large  consignment,  suitable  for  cricket,  gardens, 
or  camping  out;  with  poles,  pegs,  and  lines,  complete  for  16s. 
to  20s.  each.  They  are  40  feet  in  circumference,  and  can  be 
sent  on  approval.  Carriage  paid.— H.  J.  GASSON,  Govern- 
ment Contractor,  High  street,  Rye. 

n,A.RDENING  MONTHLY  PARTS.-  Readers 

CT  are  requested  to  note  that  Gardening  is  pobhshei  aUo  m 
a monthly  form,  neatly  bound  in  a wrapper,  at  5a.  per  eop^ 
post  free,  8d.  In  this  form  it  is  convenient  for  reference,  and 
also  for  keeping  with  a view  to  binding  on  the  completion 
the  volume. 
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Annuals,  good  half  hardy 
Anthrium  Scherzeria- 

num  

Auriculas,  woolly-aphis 

on 

Beans,  Scarlet  Runner! ! 

Birds  

Borders,  diy 
Bouquets,  water . . . ! 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


TOP-DRESSING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
With  Chrysanthemums,  as  with  other  subjects, 
surface  roots  form  an  important  part  in  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  plants  under  cultivation. 
It  is  generally  considered  that  plants  which 
have  plenty  of  surface  roots  are  in  much  better 
condition  to  receive  stimulants  than  are  those 
which  have  few  roots,  and  to  which  stimulants 
must  be  given  cautiously,  or  considerable  harm 
will  accrue  by  a partial  loss  of  the  surface  roots, 
which  are  usually  regarded  as  being  the  most 
useful.  Much  benefit  is  derived  by  plants,  for 
whatever  purpose  they  are  cultivated,  by  top- 
dressing them  with  any  kind  of  material  calcu- 
lated to  encourage  the  formation  and  increase  of 
the  roots  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  aim 
should  be  to  encourage  as  many  of  these  roots 
as  possible.  Much  of  the  success  in  procuring 
broad-petalled  flowers  both  of  the  incurved  and 
Japanese  sections  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
surface  roots  the  plants  possess.  Plenty  of  sur- 
face roots  helps  to  bring  out  the  colours  of  each 
variety  more  clearly,  while  the  petals  are  more 
solid  and  much  more  able  to  stand  a longer  time 
in  a fresh  condition.  I have  seen  plants  which 
had  had  all  their  surface  roots  killed  for  quite 
an  inch  below  the  top  of  the  soil  by  the  applica- 
tion of  dry  stimulants,  which  had  burnt  the 
roots  they  came  into  direct  contact  with.  In 
this  case  the  bottom  florets  of  both  incurved  and 
Japanese  varieties  alike  turned  soft  and  flabby, 
losing  their  colour  long  before  the  centre  of  the 
blooms  had  fairly  commenced  to  unfold  their 
florets.  As  this  happened  some  years  since  it 
has  always  served  as  a lesson  to  me  to  encourage 
surface  roots.  The  best  method  of  encouraging 
surface  roots  is  to  apply  a top-dressing  to  the 
plants  directly  after  the  buds  are  formed,  which 
will  be  from  the  commencement  of  August  and 
on  through  the  month  until  the  middle  of 
September,  varying  according  to  the  time  each 
variety  sets  its  flower-buds.  Various  kinds  of 
materials  are  recommended  and  find  favour  with 
growers.  The 


Kind  of  soil  used,  the  class  of  water  obtair 
able,  and  the  cost  of  the  manure  have  all  to  h 
taken  into  consideration.  Dissolved  bones 
bone-meal,  fresh  cow-manure,  fresh  hors« 
maaiure,  also  that  taken  from  spent  Mushroon 
beds,  and  the  many  kinds  of  artificial  manure 
which  are  advertised,  are  all  good,  especial! 
the  last,  if  used  according  to  the  instruction 
which  accompany  them.  Turfy  loam  which  ha 
previously  been  well  soaked  in  liquid-manure 
also  leaf-soil,  are  good.  A mixture  to  suit  a] 
classes  of  soil  and  localities  may  be  prepared  a 
follows  : Partly-decayed  fibry  loam,  which  ha 
pre^ously  had  the  fine  soil  taken  out  by  passin 
It  through  a fine  sieve,  retaining  only  th 
rougher  parts,  which  are  so  reduced  as  to  leav 
little  else  but  fibrous  matter.  The  roots  show 
tendency  to  run  among  a mixture  of  this  sor 
more  readily  than  when  the  soil  lies  closely  to 
gether  through  being  so  fine.  To  the  loam  add  th 
same  quantity  of  partly -decayed  horse-manure 
passing  this  through  a coarse  sieve,  which  pre 
pares  It  better  for  mixing  with  the  io^m.  Soal 
av^A  materials  ip  liquid-manure 

,apd  when  partly  dry  ajcj  pne  quarter  qf 


part  of  bone-meal,  crushed  bones,  dissolved 
bones,  or  any  artificial  manure,  mixing  all 
thoroughly  together.  If  sufficient  room  has  not 
been  left  in  the  pot  at  potting  time  to  allow  of 
this  top-dressing  without  interfering  with  the 
water  space,  a narrow  wall,  say  1 inch  above  the 
rim  of  the  pot,  must  be  built  up  with  the 
roughest  part  of  the  compost.  This  will  leave 
sufficient  space  inside  for  the  plant  to  have  as 
much  water  as  is  required  at  any  one  time.  On 
the  surface  of  the  soil  lay  a covering  of  the  com- 
post three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  pressing  it 
down  firmly,  by  which  means  the  roots  will  lay 
hold  of  the  new  material  more  quickly  than 
when  it  is  laid  on  loosely.  For  a time  it  will  be 
found  that  the  soil  in  the  pots  does  not  dry  so 
quickly  after  top-dressing  as  it  does  without 
this  mulching,  so  to  speak.  Greater  care  is 
necessary  in  supplying  the  plants  with  water 
for  a time,  owing  to  their  inability  to  absorb  so 
much  as  hitherto.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
soil  being  washed  off  the  surface  when  the 
water  is  poured  on  the  plants,  a piece  of  flat 
roofing-tile  or  slate  about  2 inches  square  should 
be  laid  on  the  surface.  In  many  places  black- 
birds and  thrushes  are  very  troublesome,  especi- 
ally in  dry  weather,  as  they  scratch  off  the  new 
soil  directly  it  is  applied  in  quest  of- insect  life. 
A preventive  would  be  pieces  of  Thorn  branches 
laid  over  the  soil  in  the  pots.  Some  growers 
top-dress  the  plants  with  manure  from  the  cow- 
yard,  inixed  with  a small  portion  of  turfy-loam, 
plastering  it  around  the  edges  of  the  pots  in  a 
wet  state  to  provide  the  extra  space  for  water 
which  is  required  when  the  pots  are  filled  too 
high  at  the  final  shift  of  the  plants  into  their 
flowering-pots.  In  localities  where  the  soil  used 
in  potting  is  of  a light  sandy  character,  a top- 
dressing of  this  material  will  be  beneficial,  but 
where  the  soil  is  inclined  to  be  heavy,  it  is  certain 
to  be  retentive,  and,  consequently,  colder  than 
the  compost  j ust  described.  M. 


1592.— Wire  worms  in  Chrysanthe- 
mum pots. — Worms  do  not  thrive  in  the  pots 
if  they  are  watered  with  soot-water,  but  the 
most  effectual  way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to  water 
with  clear  lime-water.  Take  half  a bushel  of 
lime,  and  throw  it  into  a tank  or  barrel  con- 
taining about  25  or  30  gallons  of  water.  Stir  it 
well  up,  and  leave  it  to  settle  for  a few  hours. 
The  lime  will  fall  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the 
water  quite  clear.  If  this  is  applied  to  the  pots 
the  worms  will  either  hurry  up  to  the  surface  to 
die,  or  they  will  die  before  they  can  reach  it. — 


Water  bouquets.— The  production  at 
flower  shows  of  any  form  of  novelty  in  domestic 
floriculture  is  so  desirable  that  I am  anxious  that 
the  method  of  making  up  water  bouquets  should 
be  as  widely  known  as  possible.  I saw  some 
charming  exhibits  of  this  nature  last  year  at  the 
Basingstoke  Show,  where  I believe  it  is  alone 
the  practice  to  offer  prizes  to  ladies  for  them,  as 
for  epergnes,  bouquets,  &c.  The  introducer  of 
these  pretty  novelties  to  that  Hampshire  tov/n 
is  Mrs,  Loe,  who  has  kindly  furnished  me  with 
the  needful  instructions,  from  which  it  may  be 
gathered  that,  having  the  proper  utensils,  water 
bouquets  are  easy  to  make  and  to  preserve.  A 
glass  digit  or  stand  having  a flat  or  even  base  is 
requisite,  go  also  is  a glas.s  shade  or  globe,  whiolt 


should,  when  placed  on  the  stand  or  dish,  fit 
closely  round  the  bottom.  The  globe  or  shade 
should  be  from  8 inches  to  9 inches  in  diameter 
or  thereabouts  for  a moderate-sized  bouquet. 
The  first  thing  is  to  fill  a tub  or  bath  with  clear 
water,  then  place  the  stand  or  dish  in  the 
bottom,  and  see  that  the  water  is  so  high  as  to 
be  above  the  top  of  the  globe  when  placed  on  the 
stand.  A small  bunch  of  flowers  and  foliage  in 
bouquet  form — the  fewer  colours  in  the  flowers 
the  better  — being  prepared  and  the  stems 
shortened,  it  is  tied  securely  to  a weight  of 
some  kind  and  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  stand 
or  dish  in  the  water,  the  flowers  being  completely 
immersed.  The  globe,  laid  on  its  side,  is  then 
placed  in  the  water,  and  so  gradually  and  care- 
fully brought  over  the  bouquet  that  no  air  is 
enclosed.  Then  the  whole  may  be  lifted  out  of 
the  water  and  wiped  dry  outside,  and  then  the 
water  bouquet  is  complete.  The  water  magnifies 
the  flowers  and  silvers  the  foliage,  and  a very 
beautiful  and  enduring  table  ornament  is  easily 
secured. — A. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Tying-up  plants  is  a most  important  duty  at 
this  time  of  year,  for  if  left  until  the  gales  are 
actually  upon  us  a great  many  losses  of  shoots 
and  branches  occur  that  might  have  been  pre- 
vented, and  not  only  that,  but  the  plants  never 
look  so  well  as  when  the  supports  are  put  to 
them  early,  for  they  soon  hide  all  the  appear- 
ance of  being  staked  or  tied,  and  have  a natural 
beauty  that  cannot  be  improved  on  by 
training.  Let  the  stakes  for  Dahlias,  Chrysan- 
themums, &c.,  be  strong,  and  firmly  set  in  the 
soil,  for  nothing  is  more  vexatious  than  finding 
a choice  plant  broken  off  for  want  of  timely  sup- 
port. Gathering  fruit  must  have  frequent  care, 
but  do  not  be  led  into  the  mistake  of  plucking 
any  kinds  of  fruit  that  are  intended  to  keep  for 
any  length  of  time  a single  day  before  they  are 
ready.  A few  maggot-eaten  ones  dropping  is  not 
a certain  criterion  that  the  sound  ones  are  ripe. 
Try  those  that  are  sound  and  when  they  part 
freely  from  the  tree  they  are  ready  for  storing. 
kSeed-sowing  of  plants  intended  for  next  season, 
whether  in  pots,  pans,  or  the  open  ground,  needs 
immediate  attention,  and  any  that  have  been 
sown  a short  time  and  are  not  germinating  freely 
sow  again,  or  the  season  will  be  lost.  In  the. 
kitchen  garden,  spring  Cabbage,  Lettuces, 
Onions,  &c. , if  delayed  too  long  have  no  chance 
of  getting  established  before  winter  if  sown  too' 
late.  Propagating  by  cuttings,  although  such 
an  easy  matter  while  plenty  of  solar  heat  lasts 
is  by  no  means  certain  when  cold  fogs  prevail ;; 
therefore,  get  in  stock  of  everything  you  wish  to 
increase  without  delay,  for  this  is  a compara- 
tively leisure  time  in  gardens,  when  all  the 
smaller  details  of  culture  and  arrears  of  work 
can  be  brought  up  to  date.  J.  G.  H^, 

1.529.— Fruit  buds  and  leaf-buds.— It 

ia  not  a diffisult  matter  to  distinguish  fruit-buds 
from  leaf-buds  ; the  former  are  round  and 
plump,  and  the  latter  are  elongated  and  have  a 
sharp  point.  But  all  the  rcund  buds  may  not. 
produce  blossoms,  simply  because  they  are  not 
sufficiently  matured.  The  character  of  the 
weather  during  the  autumn  will  have  much  ip... 
fluence  on  the  buds  as  regards  their  fertility,-^ 

E.  H,  ' 
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THB  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  Fieptemher 
^th  to  September  Vith. 

Potted  Strawberries  for  late  fruiting  under  glass.  The 
plants  for  early  forcing  have  been  potted  some  time.  I 
think  any  time  before  the  end  of  Septemberis  early  enough 
for  potting  the  last  batch,  as  Strawberries  make  roots  all 
the  winter  when  not  absolutely  frozen.  Planted  a bed  of 
several  new  kinds  of  Strawberries  for  a trial  crop. 
Personally,  I am  satisfied  with  such  sorts  as  British  Queen, 
Sir  J.  Paxton,  Sir  Charhs  Napier,  and  others  of  the  same 
type  ; but  thinking  it  is  possible  there  may  be  something 
good  among  recent  introductions,  I am  going  to  give  a 
selection  of  them  a trial.  Strawberries  are  plants  one 
cannot  always  take  on  the  recommendation  of  others,  as 
soil  has  so  much  influence  on  both  size  and  quality.  Put 
in  cuttings  of  choice  evergreen  shrubs,  including  Euony- 
mus,  Aucubas,  &c.  These  will  root  freely  now  under 
glass  in  the  shade.  Gave  weak  soot-watcr  to  Tuberoses 
just  coming  into  blossom.  These  have  been  grown 
altogether  in  a cool-house,  and  scarcely  a bulb  has  missed 
throwing  up  a spike.  I mention  this  because  some  people 
seem  under  the  impression  that  these  bulbs  require  a great 
amount  of  heat  to  get  them  to  blossom,  or  to  bring  up 
their  fragrance,  which,  so  far  as  regards  their  culture  in 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  is  a great  error.  Of  course, 
bulbs  potted  in  autumn  must  have  heat  to  ^et  them  into 
flower  in  winter  or  early  in  spring.  Another  advantage  these 
plants  under  cool  treatment  have  is  that  they  are  dwarfer 
in  habit,  and  if  three  bulbs  are  placed  in  a pot  they  may  be 
used  in  any  form  of  decoration.  Divided  and  replanted  a 
collection  of  Daisies  for  increase  of  stock.  Made  a last 
sowing  of  winter  Spinach  and  Tripoli  Onions.  Earthed 
up  winter  Greens.  Top-dressed  Cucumbers.  I am  using 
a little  fire  at  night  now,  just  to  keep  the  house  comfort- 
able. Placed  a lining  of  warm  manure  round  a bed  on 
which  are  planted  late  Melons,  with  the  hope  that  a little 
extra  root  warmth  will  help  the  plants  to  finish  off  their 
crop  of  fruit.  Have  been  busy  among  Tomatoes,  both  under 
glass  and  in  the  open  air.  The  former  are  doin*^  well — 
ripening  off  their  fruit  capitally — and  from  the  bottoms 
of  the  plants  and  up  the  stems  where  the  fruit  has  been 
gathered  young  wood  is  bursting  out,  showing  plenty  of 
blossoms,  which  are  setting  well,  and  will,  with  a little 
fire-heat  by-and-bye,  give  me  plenty  of  fruit  through  the 
autumn.  I fear  open-air  plants  will  not  be  generally  a 
success  where  grown  on  any  larger  scale.  Of  course,  a 
few  plants  against  a south  wall  are  in  a better  position 
than  where  they  have  no  shelter  or  protection  at  all.  I 
have  one  bed  of  about  500  plants  in  an  exposed  situation, 
swept  by  all  the  winds  of  Heaven.  The  plants  are 
exceedingly  healthy — not  a sign  of  disease— and  the  Old 
Red  is  bearing  a fair  crop.  Some  of  the  fruits  in  Oie 
bottom  clusters  are  ripe  ; but  no  other  sort  is  doin^ 
much  up  to  the  present,  and  a good  deal  of  sunshine 
will  be  required  to  make  the  Perfections  and  others 
of  that  type  pay  for  the  space  they  occupy.  One 
important  cultural  note  I have  jotted  down,  and  that  is 
cultivate  the  land  well,  work  it  and  stir  it  about  as  much 
as  possible  before  planting  ; but  do  not  use  manure  for 
Tomatoes  unless  there  is  some  reason  to  feel  sure  the 
season  will  be  dry  and  hot.  Removed  the  ties  from  budded 
Roses.  The  young  shoots  are  swelling,  and  most  of  the 
buds  have  taken.  Put  in  more  cuttings  of  bedding  Pelar- 
goniums. Shall  not  cut  the  beds  to  injure  their  effective 
ness,  as  I have  facilities  for  keeping  as  many  old  plants  as 
are  necessary,  and  the  young  cuttings  strike  with  great 
certainty  in  February,  and  if  potted  off  as  soon  as  rooted 
they  will  make  as  good  plants  as  those  rooted  in  autumn, 
with  less  trouble.  Potted  off  young  plants  of  Mignonette. 
A little  gentle  heat  will  make  these  nice  little  blooming 
plants  for  the  spring.  Shifted  on  Cinerarias  and  Primulas, 
A large  proportion  of  both  these  are  on  a coal-ash  bed 
entirely  in  the  open  air.  They  are  screened  from  the  hot 
snn  by  a fence,  otherwise  they  have  no  other  protection. 
The  growth  is  firm  and  hardy  and  not  so  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  insects.  Of  course,  they  will  be  sheltered 
before  frost  comes.  Repotted  Cyclamens.  These  also  are 
at  present  outside  without  any  covering,  and  the  new 
growth  is  bursting  up  strongly.  I am  disposed  to  think 
these  plants  and  many  others  are  weakened  by  too  much 
time  spent  under  glass.  Looked  over  wall-trees.  Peaches 
are  ripening  well,  and  the  trees  are  healthy.  There  was 
rather  a severe  battle  with  the  black  aphis  in  the  spring  * 
but  the  work  ofdusting  with  Tobacco-powder,  and  washin 
with  soft-soap  and  water  was  persevered  with,  and  the 
result  has  been  so  far  satisfactory.  Tea  Roses  are  very 
beautiful  now  on  a warm  border  on  their  own  roots. 


Greenhouse. 

Roman  Hyacinths.— It  is  now  time  to  pot  the 
fi ret  batch  of  bulbs  of  these  small-flowered  Hyacinths,  so 
as  to  have  them  in  bloom  early.  The  ordinary  white 
variety  is  the  only  one  that  meets  with  much  favour  ; for 
though  the  individual  flowers,  as  also  the  whole  spike  of 
bloom,  bear  little  comparison  with  the  large-flowered 
kinds,  their  adaptability  for  cutting,  and  the  early  period 
at  which  they  can  be  had  in  flower,  render  them  especially 
useful  in  November  and  December,  when  there  are  com- 
paratively few  things  in  blossom.  It  does  not  take  so  long 
a time  between  the  bulbs  being  potted  and  their  having 
made  a sufficient  quantity  of  roots  to  admit  of  their  being 
put  in  heat,  as  it  does  with  the  large-flowered  kinds.  Yet, 
nevertheless,  the  roots  must  be  well  in  advance  of  the  top 
growth,  otherwise  the  plants  will  fail  to  bloom  well.  The 
soil  should  consist  of  good  fresh  loam  of  amoderately-light 
nature,  with  plenty  of  rotten  manure  added,  and  enough 
^and  to  make  the  whole  porous.  Large  pots  are  notnrees- 
sary,  as  comparatively  limited  root-space  is  sufficient, 
Where  the  flowers  are  wanted  for  cutting,  moderate-sized 
seed-pans  are  the  best  to  use,  ^.s  they  will  take  up  less 
room  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  bloom  they  will  give 
than  pots.  A 5-inch  pot  is  large  enough  for  four  or  five  bulbs 
Drain  well,  and  press  down  the  soil  so  as  to  make  it  firm 
in  the  pots.  Leave  the  crowns  of  the  bulbs  well  up  above 
the  soil.  Plunge  the  pots  in  a bed  of  finely-sifted  coal- 
ashes  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  with  three  inches  of  four  inches 
of  the  material  under  the  pots,  to  exclude  worms,  and  as 
much  more  of  it  on  the  top  ot  the  bulbs.  An  open  posi- 
tion out-of-doors  is  the  best  place  to  plunge  them  in 
until  they  are  ready  for  putting  in  heat. 

Chrysanthemums.— The  very  early  varieties  of 
these  plants  appear  to  be  going  out  of  favour;  and,their 


absence  is  no  loss,  as  they  are  not  wanted  at  a lime  when 
such  quantities  of  other  summer-blooming  subjects  are 
plentiful  and  more  in  season.  The  favourite  white,  Madame 
Desgrange,  comes  in  as  early  as  Chrysanthemums  are  re- 
quired. The  purity  of  colour,  and  the  freedom  with  which 
the  flowers  are  produced,  are  such  as  to  place  it  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  early  sorts.  Where  the  plants  have  been 
well  grown,  and  the  buds  have  been  thinned  so  as  to  con- 
fine them  to  a number  that  the  plants  can  support,  the 
flowers  will  make  a fine  display  during  the  present  month. 
This  is  a critical  time  with  the  general  stock,  as  the  roots 
will  have  filled  the  pots,  and  to  a great  extent  have  ex- 
hausted the  soil,  so  e.s  to  leave  the  plants  dependent  on 
what  is  given  in  the  w'ay  of  stimulants,  solid  or  liquid. 
The  latter  is  the  safest  for  amateurs  to  use,  as  when 
manure-water  is  not  made  stronger  than  the  particular  kmd 
of  plant  to  which  it  is  to  be  given  can  bear,  little  harm  will 
be  done  if  slightly  more  is  given  than  is  required.  After 
the  buds  are  set, ‘liquid  stimulants  should  be  applied  more 
freely  than  w'as  necessary  earlier  on  in  the  season.  On  no 
account  must  the  plants  ever  be  allowed  to  want  for  mois- 
ture ; if  this  happens  to  an  extent  that  causes  the  plants 
to  flag,  the  lower  leaves  are  almost  certain  to  die  off 
before  the  flowering  is  over.  When  this  happens  much  of 
the  appearance  of  the  plants  is  gone.  If  they  are  plunged 
in,  or  stood  on  ashes,  or  even  on  bare  ground,  they  should 
be  moved  once  a week  to  keep  them  from  rooting  into  the 
material,  as  if  this  is  allowed  to  go  on  until  they  get  much 
hold,  the  breakage  that  takes  place  when  the  time  comes 
for  bousing  the  plants  will  give  them  a severe  check. 

Chrysanthemum  layering.— The  system  of 
turning  Chrysanthemums  out  in  a bed  in  spring,  with  a 
view  to  layering,  .and  afterwards  potting  the  layers,  is  not 
now  so  much  practised  as  it  deserves  to  be.  There  is  no 
way  of  treating  the  p’.ants  whereby  suoli  an  amount  ot 
bloom  can  be  had  from  dwarf  examples  in  small  pots,  and 
which,  when  well  managed,  can  be  had  with  their  leaves 
perfect  down  to  the  base.  The  varieties  that  are  rnost 
suitable  for  treating  in  this  waj;  are  the  small  or  medium 
sized  flowered  sorts.  The  layering  should  be  carried  out 
as  soou  as  the  flower-buds  are  formed.  All  that  is  neces. 
sary  is  to  strip  off  the  le.aves  a little  below  the  lowest  buds, 
notch  the  shoots  at  the  place,  and  then  peg  them  down  on 
the  ground  with  hooked  sticks;  after  which  cover  them 
with  sifted  soil,  similarly  to  the  way  in  which  Carnations 
are  layered,  only  that  more  soil  is  required  on  account  of  the 
plants  rooting  to  a much  greater  extent  than  Carnations 
do.  The  mounds  must  be  kept  well  watered,  so  as  to  en- 
courage the  formation  of  roots.  Chrysanthemums  root 
quickly,  and  when  the  layers  get  well  established  they 
must  be  severed  and  potted.  Six-inch  or  /-inch  pots  will 
in  moat  cases  he  larg'e  enough.  See  that  ail  ihe  stock  is 
from  mildew,  aphides,  and  the  leaf-maggot 
Where  daily  syringing  has  been  practised  through  the 
summer,  aphides  seldom  give  much  trouble.  Oii  the  ap- 
pearance of  mildew  sulphur  should  be  dusted  on  the  leaves 
at  once.  The  only  way  of  getting  rid  of  maggots  is  to 
crusli  them  with  the  fingers.  Where  this  pest  exists,  it 
quickly  spoils  the  leaves  if  not  destroj'ed. 

Pelargoniums,  large-flowered.— Plants  that 
were  headed  down  some  weeks  agro  will  now  have  broken, 
and  made  enough  growth  to  require  repotting.  If  the 
young  shoots  are  allowed  to  go  on  too  long  before 
the  plants  are  shaken  out,  the  check  they  receive  is  such 
that  only  a portion  of  them  go  on.  The  way  to  proceed  is 
to  turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots,  and  shake  all  the  old  soil 
away  except  a limited  portion  that  hangs  to  the  roots  that 
are  near  the  collar.  These  roots  should  be  preserved  with 
little  injury  as  possible,  as  they  are  required  to  support 
the  young  shoots  until  new  fibres  are  formed.  The  long 
straggling  roots  that  have  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ball  and  into  the  drainage  should  be  cut  away,  as  they  will 
take  up  so  much  space  that  there  will  not  be  enough  room 
in  the  pots  for  the  necessary  quantity  of  new  soil.  In  the 
case  of  full-sized  specimens  that  have  been  in  8-inch^ pots, 
which  is  the  size  usually  given,  they  should  be  put  in  7-inch 
pots  for  a time,  and  when  these  are  moderately  filled 
with  roots  they  must  have  a shift  into  others  an  inch 
larger.  The  soil  should  consist  of  good  turfy-loam,  with 
about  one-fifth  of  rotten  manure  mixed  with  it,  and  sand 
in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  loam  Drain  the  pots 
well,  and  put  a layer  of  the  fibrous  matter  from  the  loam 
sufficient  to  keep  the  finer  portion  of  the  soil  from  getting 
down  into  the  drainage.  Ilam  the  soil  in  the  pots  so  as  to 
make  it  more  solid  and  compact  than  it  requires  to  be  for 
most  plants.  When  the  material  is  left  loose  in  the  pots 
it  holds  too  much  water,  the  effect  of  which  is  that  few 
roots  are  formed, and  the  plants  make  coarse,  thick  shoots, 
with  gross  foliage,  and  when  the  spring  comes  round  they 
are  more  disposed  to  keep  on  growing  than  to  flower. 

Pelargoniums,  fancy  varieties.  — These 
require  to  be  similarly  treated  to  the  large-flowered  kinds 
except  that  in  shaking  out  a little  more  of  the  old  soil 
be  retained.  Young  examples  of  both  the  fancy  and  the 
large-flowered  varieties  may,  after  shaking  out,  be  put 
into  pots  the  same  size  as  those  they  have  before  occupied; 
or  in  the  case  of  those  that  have  been  underpotted  in  pro 
portion  to  the  size  they  have  attained,  a s^ze  larger  may 
be  given.  As  soon  as  potted  stand  both  the  large-flowered 
and  the  fancy  varieties  in  a frame  or  house  where  they 
can  be  kept  a little  close  for  a week  or  two  until  the  roots 
begin  to  move,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  heavy  showers,  as 
if  the  soil  were  to  get  soaked  the  roots  would  be  likely  to 
perish.  For  this  reason  no  water  should  be  given  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  except  what  they  get  by  syringing  ; this 
they  should  have  every  afternoon  at  the  time  the  lights  are 
closed.  All  the  stock  should  be  closely  looked  over  to  see 
that  they  are  free  from  aphides,  which  if  present  in  ever 
BO  few  numbers  will  injure  the  young;  leaves  to  an  extent 
that  will  prevent  their  attaining  the  size  and  condition 
necessary  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  plants. 

Hydrangeas.— The  common  variety  of  Hydrangea  is 
the  best  for  spring  flowering.  There  are  t wo  ways  of  treat- 
ing the  plant,  either  striking  the  cuttings  in  spring  from 
shoots  produced  by  plants  that  have  been  forced,  and 
afterwards  growing  them  on  through  the  summer  in  small 
pots ; or  striking  the  shoots  in  autumn  of  plants  that  have 
been  grown  out-of-doors  after  the  buds  arc  set.  The  shoots 
will  now  be  in  right  condition,  as  the  buds  are  formed  and 
the  wood  has  not  got  too  far  matured  to  admit  of  its  i^o.- 
ing  readily.  Select  the  best  strong  shoots,  severing  them 
at  the  third  joint  from  the  extremity ; remove  the  lowest 
pair  of  leavei.  and  put  them  singly  into  small  pots,  drainea 
and  half  filled  with  a mixture  of  sand  and  loam,  the  top 
all  sand.  The  pots  should  be  plunged  in  moderate  boitoniT 


heat,  such  as  an  ordinary  hot-btd  will  afford,  but  air  should 
be  given  by  tilting  the  lights,  as  if  closely  confined  in  the 
way  that  is  practised  by  cuttings  of  ordinary  plants  there 
is  danger  of  the  buds  starting  into  growth.  W hen 
rooted  move  them  into  8-inch  or  4-inch  pots,  m which 
allow  them  to  remain  until  the  time  for  starting  them  m 
h^at  at  the  end  of  winter,  when  they  should  be  put  into 
5-inch  or  C-inch  pots.  W'hcre  large  heads  of  bloom  are 
wanted  on  the  smallest  plants,  these  autumn-struck  cut- 
tings will  give  .them. 

Stove. 

Anthurium  Sciierzerianum.— There  is  often  a 
misialie  made  in  the  time  at  which  this  Anthurium  is 
potted,  the  operation  frequently  being  carried  out  in  spring, 
when,  if  the  treatment  in  the  matter  of  heat  is  right,  the 
plants  have  finished  their  growth.  The  temperature  which 
answers  best,  and  in  which  the  finest  and  strongest  growth 
is  obtainable,  is  intermediate,  about  50  degs.  in  the  night 
all  through  the  autumn  and  winter,  at  which  season  this 
Anthurium  naturally  wants  to  make  its  growth,  is  quite 
enough.  The  plants  will  shortly  begin  to  grow,  pr  evious 
to  which  they  should  be  potted,  as  if  this  is  not  don  e every 
year  there  is  danger  of  the  soil  getting  sour  to  an  extent 
that  will  cause  the  roots  to  decay.  All  the  old  material 
should  be  shaken  away,  and  if  it  is  much  decomposed  t he 
roots  should  be  washed  clean.  This  can  be  done  effectually 
by  laying’  the  plants  down  and  syringing  the  roots  freely 
The  soil  should  consist  of  good  Orchid  peat  and  chopped 
Sphagnnm  in  about  equal  proportions,  with  a liberal 
addition  of  charcoal  or  pot-sheards  broken  fine  and  some 
sand.  In  loose  material  of  this  description  the  plant  will 
root  much  more  freely  than  in  soil  of  a heavier  character, 
which  is  quite  unsuitable  for  it.  It  is  a surface  roote^ 
consequently  the  pots  should  have  a much  greater  depth 
of  draioage  in  them  than  for  things  of  an  orainary  nature. 
Press  the  material  moderately  firm  in  the  pots,  working  it 
in  amongst  the  roots  without  breaking  them,  as  on  their 
retention  in  an  unmutilated  state  depends  the  plants  gain- 
ing increased  strengtli,  as  they  should  continue  to  do  until 
the  specimens  are  eight  or  ten  years  old.  Water  freely  as 
soon  as  the  potting  is  completed,  and  stand  the  plants  up 
to  the  glass  in  a house  or  pit,  where  a temperature  such 
as  already  named  is  kept  up.  Do  not  shade  during  the 
autumn  more  than  is  found  necessary  to  keep  the  leaves 
from  being  scorched.  ' Thomas  Baines. 


Outdoor  Garden. 

A good  deal  of  work  is  required  now  in  picking  off  dead 
leaves  and  flowers  to  keep  the  garden  in  the  best  possilfie 
condition.  Cuttings  should  be  taken  as  fast  as  they  can  be 
obtained  without  disfiguring  the  beds.  This,  to  my  mind, 
is  one  of  the  most  objeotionable  features  of  the  bedded-out 
garden.  No  sooner  do  the  bed.s  reach  a presentable  con- 
dition then  it  is  time  to  begin  to  taking  cuttings  for  next 
year.  Iii  large  gardens  this  difficulty  is  got  over  hy  planting 
surplus  stock  in  the  kitchen  garden  to  take  the  cuttings  from, 
and,  of  course,  the  old  plants  may  be  lifted  and  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  stock  be  propagated  in  spring  ; but  this  can 
only  be  done  where  there  is  forcing  going  on  at  that  time. 
The  amateur,  in  a general  way,  takes  his  cuttings  now, 
and  puts  up  with  the  disfigurement  of  the  plants.  Do  not 
crowd  the  cuttings  in  the  pots.  Five,  or  at  the  most  six, 
cuttings  are  plenty  for  a 5-inch  pot.  The  pots  must  be  well 
drained,  and  the  soil  pressed  in  firmly.  Sandy-loam,  slightly 
enriched  with  leaf-mould,  is  the  best  medium  for  striking 
cuttings  in  at  this  season.  The  present  is  a good  time  for 
striking  Pansy  cuttings  ; but  they  should  be  placed  under 
a handlight  now.  It  is  getting  late  for  layering  Carna- 
tions and  piping  Pinks  now  ; but  on  the  principle  of  better 
late  than  never,  it  may  still  be  done.  Tree-Carnations 
which  have  been  planted  out  with  the  intention  of  lifting 
them  for  potting  towards  the  end  of  September  should  be 
well  supplied  with  water  to  keep  the  roots  at  home.  Tins 
is  the  best  season  for  transplanting  the  old  White  Lily  ; 
but  unless  more  stock  is  required,  or  groups  of  Lili^  are 
required  in  some  other  position,  if  they  are  now  doing 
well  it  may  be  as  well  to  leave  them  untouched,  with  just 
a mulch  of  old  leaf-mould  over  them  during  winter. 
Transplant  Daffodils  if  too  crowded.  Divide  Daisies  to 
obtain  strong  plants  for  the  spring  beds.  Seedlings  of 
hardy  plants  may  be  transplanted  to  get  strong  as 
opportunity  serves.  The  Dahlias  are  now  getting  heavy  in 
growth,  and  will  need  a good  deal  of  attention  in  tying  and 
thinnin<j’.  Cuttings  of  the  side  shoots  of  Hollyhocks  made 
into  single  buds  will  root  now  under  glass  in  light,  sandy 
soil.  Among  the  Sunflowers  the  single-flowered  species 
known  as  rigidum  is  very  effective,  and  is  valuable  for 
cutting.  Dress  Roses  affected  with  mildew  with  sulphur. 

Fruit  Garden. 

In  clearing  away  the  runners  from  Strawberry  planta- 
tions intended  for  another  year’s  fruiting,  a selection  of 
the  strongest  runners  might  be  made  for  laying  in  to  meet 
emergencies  in  the  spring.  If  planted  6 inches  apart  in 
good  land  they  will  move  with  balls  next  March  without 
feeling  much  check.  Very  few  soils  are  capable  of  sustam- 
ing  Strawberries  profitably  longer  than  three  years.  It  is 
true  they  are  often  left  longer  ; but  after  the  third  year 
the  fruit  becomes  small,  and  some  of  the  plants  become 
blind  Runners  for  new  beds  should  never  be  taken  from 
old  plantations  ; it  will  be  better  to  buy  a few  good  plants 
than  trust  to  them.  Where  many  sorts  of  Strawberries 
are  grown  it  requires  some  care  to  keep  them  from  getting 
mixed.  I find  the  best  plan  is  to  plant  single  rows  of  each 
soit,  isolated  by  other  crops  specially  for  the  production 
of  youno*  plants.  Wasps  are  more  numerous  than  they 
ought  to  be,  considering  the  character  of  the  season. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  discover  their  nests  and 
destroy  them.  The  simplest  method  is  to  pour  gas-tar  into 

the  holes  late  in  the  evening  when  the  wasps  are  all  at  home. 

Paraffin-oil  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  Give  the  last 
touches  to  wall  and  otlvr  trained  fruit-trees  in  removing 
surplus  wood  and  securing  the  shoots  required  for  exten- 
sion. Remove  the  bearing  wood  from  Peach-trees  where 
the  fruit  has  been  gathered.  Use  the  engine  or  syruige 
freelv  to  keep  the  leaves  of  both  Vines  and  Peaches  clean 
and  healthy  for  as  long  as  period  as  possible  after  the  fruit 
has  been  gathered.  Early  houses  should  he  thrown  open 
to  finish  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  Vines  in  bad  condition 
may  have  their  roots  lifted  and  borders  re-made  as  soon  aS 
the  Gripes  are  all  cut.  Shade  the  foliage  and  syringe  the 
house  often  till  the  roots  get  to  work  again.  Avoid  the 
use  of  rich  manures  in  the  soil.  When  used  these  should 
be  given  in  the  form  ot  top-dressings.  Keep  the  borders 
well  up,  especially  if  outside,  Grapesoolouringmiistha\o 
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a free  circulation  of  air,  if  possible,  without  creating  cold 
draughts.  The  cold  currents  will  generate  mildew.  Watch 
for  the  first  attack  of  red-spider  on  Vines,  and  keep  it 
down  by  sponging  the  leaves.  Prepare  old  turf  for  repot- 
ting Pines  not  later  than  the  middle  of  this  coming  month. 
A little  soot  and  bone-meal  may  be  added.  Keep  the 
atmoapheie  of  Mie  Melon-house  or  pit  drier.  When  the 
fruits  are  ripening  ventilate  early  in  the  morning  to 
keep  fruits  from  cracking.  Pinch  back  lateral  growth. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Give  Celei'.v  a thorough  soaking  of  liquid-manure  just 
previously  to  earthing  it  up.  The  process  of  soiling 
requires  care  to  keep  the  plants  in  an  erect  position,  and 
prevent  the  soil  getting  into  the  hearts.  The  best  way  is 
to  tie  a bit  of  matting  round  each  plant  before  the  earth- 
ing begins,  at  the  same  lime  removing  all  suckers  or  off- 
sets from  the  base  of  tlie  plants.  Leaves  attacked  by  the 
larva)  of  the  Celery-fly  should  have  the  affected  parls 
picked  off  and  l>iir»jt.  If  the  plants  are  occasionally 
sprinkled  with  soap-suds  and  paraflin-oil  during  the 
season  of  growth  tlie  fiy  will  be  kept  at  a distance,  and 
slugs  and  other  vermin  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stems 
will  shift  their  quarters.  Take  up  Onions  and  spread  them 
out  in  tlie  sunsliine  to  harvest  them.  When  suIRciently 
dried  tie  in  bunches  and  hang'  them  up  iji  a cool,  airy 
shed.  Cut  herbs  of  all  kinds  for  drying.  Sow  winter 
Spinach  in  forward  districts.  Winter  (*)nions  may  yet  be 
sown.  Transplant  Parsley  to  a warm  position  to  produce 
a supply  after  Christmas  when  it  is  usually  scarce.  Cut 
off  all  th- old  leaves  and  shorten  the  long  rools  a little. 
Where  there  are  plenty  of  pits  and  frames,  one  may  he 
given  up  to  this  crop.  Sow  Brown  Cos  and  any  other 
favourite  kind  of  hardy  Lettuce  for  standing  the  winter. 
Stop  the  main  shoots  of  all  Tomatoes  in  the  open  air. 
Young  fruit  set  after  this  date  will  not  ripen.  Keep  main 
stems  free  from  young  shoots,  and  thin  out  some  of  the 
old  leaves.  Keep  main  shoots  properly  secured  to  wall  or 
fence,  or  if  in  the  open  ground,  see  that  the  plants  are 
properly  staked.  Under  glass  the  crop  of  Tomatoes  are 
ripening  slowly  where  fire-heat  is  not  used.  Avoid  over- 


waleiing  at  the  root,  and  keep  the  atmosphere  huojant 
by  ventilation.  Plants  which  arc  much  watered  will  hardly 
escaoe  disease.  Young  plants  rooted  last  month  froin 
cuttings  for  winter  fruiting  should  for  the  present  stand 
in  a sunny  poaition  in  the  open  air,  but  must  be  moved 
to  a liglit  house  before  wet,  cold  weather  comes.  Do  not 
overpot,  and  avoid  very  rich  soils,  as  support  can  be  given 
by  rich  top-dressings,  and  in  the  water  when  necessary. 
Sow  seeds  or  strike  cuttings  of  Telegraph  Cucumbers  for 
winter  hearing.  A little  fire-heat  will  be  desirable  nowin 
Cucumber-houses  on  cold  nights.  Pits  and  frames  planted 
with  Cucumbers  should  be  "matted  up  at  night.  Plants 
partially  exhausted  by  heavy  cropping  will  be  much  bitie- 
fited  by  a rich  top-dressing.  E.  Hohday. 


Worli  in  the  Town  Garden. 

In  suburban  gardens,  and  those  situated  in  the  smaller 
towns,  beds  in  which  to  plant  out  the  stock  of  Carnations 
should  now  be  prepared  ; butin  vei’ysmoky  placestheplants 
are  better  wintered  in  pots  under  glass,  and  planted  out  in 
good  time  in  the  spring.  Wherever  the  soil  is  well  drained, 
or  naturally  moderately  dry  and  porous,  most  of  the  varie- 
ties— the  Cloves  and  seifs,  or  “ border  " kinds,  at  any  rate 
—succeed  best  when  planted  out  where  they  are  to  flower 
in  the  autumn,  early  in  October  being  probably  the  most 
suitable  time.  In  damp  or  heavy  ground  it  is  perhaps 
safer  to  defer  the  planting  until  the  spring  ; or  if  the  stock 
is  plentiful,  part  may  be  treated  undereach  method,  and 
then  if  one  lot  fails  the  other  is  pretty  sure  to  succeed.  A 
rather  light  yet  sound  sandy  soil  is  best,  bub  these  plants 
are  by  no  means  over-particular  in  this  respect ; remember 
that  they  always  enjoy  burnt  material  of  any  kind,  and 
that  the  soil  can  scarcely  be  made  too  firm  about  the  roots  ; 
also  that  though  good,  it  must  not  be  either  in  the  least 
rank  or  more  than  moderately  rich,  and  you  cannot  go  far 
wrong.  A dressing  of  lime  now  and  then  does  an  immen- 
sity of  good  in  town  gardens,  especially  where  much 
manure  is  used  ; it  keeps  the  soil  sweet,  and  often  effects 
quite  a transformation.  Seedling  Carnations,  Sweet  Wil- 
liams, Canterbury  Bells,  and  other  perennials  and  bien- 
nials should  now  be  pricked  out  at  a moderate  distance 
apart  in  well-prepared  nursery  beds.  In  very  smoky 
localities  these  should  be  formed  so  that  some  frames  and 


lights  can  be  placed  over  them  by-and-bye,  more  as  a pro- 
tection against  smoke  and  dirt  than  cold.  Late-sown 
seedlings  may  be  pricked  out  directly  into  low  frames,  or 
even  into  large  boxes,  or  singly  into  small  pots.  I have 
even  sown  seed  of  Carnations  as  late  as  August,  wintered 
them  in  small  60’s  in  frames,  planted  them  out  early,  and 
bloomed  the  majority  within  twelve  months  of  sowing. 
Chrysanthemums  will,  for  the  most  part,  have  set  their 
buds  by  this  lime,  when  all  superfluous  buds  and  shoots 
must  be  removed,  and  feeding  commenced  ; but,  except 
for  exhibition,  there  is  no  object  in  thinning  the  buds  so 
severely  as  is  often  done,  and  for  cutting,  three  or  four 
flowers  on  a shoot  may  just  as  well  be  left  as  one.  Mdme. 
Desgrange,  Lady  Selborne,  or  other  early-flowering  kinds 
should  be  removed  under  glass  before  they  begin  to  ex- 
pand if  fine,  clean  blossoms  are  wanted.  Dahlias  should 
be  in  full  bloom,  but  want  more  sunshine  and  warmth  ; 
keep  the  growth  well  thinned  out,  this  being  unusually 
luxuriant ; see  that  the  stems  are  securely  staked,  and  keep 
(iovvn  earwigs.  Chiiie.se  Primulas  ought  now  to  be  all  in 
Ibeir  flowering  pots,  and  making  sturdy  growth  in  a 
low  pit  or  house  with  abundance  of  air  ; late  plants  left  in 
the  small  pots  (3-inch)  are  often  very  useful  for  table  de- 
corations, &c. , and  with  a little  feeding  bloom  very  well. 
Cinerarias  should  be  pricked  off  and  ]>obte(l  into  OO’sas 
they  become  large  enough,  and  herbaceous  Calceolarias 
be  pricked  off  into  lioxes  and  kept  moist  and  shady. 

B.  C.  R. 


FRUIT. 

PLUM  ANGELINA  BURDETT. 

This  is  an  excellent  but  not  much  grown  purple 
dessert  Plum.  The  tree  is  very  hardy,  a good 
bearer  as  bush,  pyramid,  or  standard,  is  worthy 
of  a good  position  on  a wall  or  in  the  orchard- 
house,  and,  having  smooth  shoots  and  leaves,  it 


is  not  subject  to  green-fly.  Add  to  these  con- 
stitutional qualities  the  following  points — for 
after  all  the  proof  of  the  Plum  lies  in  the  eating 
— and  I think  those  who  have  not  given  it  a 
trial  v/ill  at  once  add  one  or  more  trees  to  their 
selections  : Emit  above  medium  size,  roundish, 
oval,  and  marked  with  a deep  suture,  especially 
near  the  stalk.  Skin  thick,  dark  reddish  purple, 
closely  covered  with  small  brown  dots,  which 
show  through  the  deep-purple  bloom.  Stalk 
short,  firmly  set,  and  holding  the  fruit  long 
after  it  is  ripe,  sometimes  until  it  shrivels. 
Flesh  yellowish,  rich,  juicy,  parting  freely  from 
the  stone  ; fit  for  use  early  in  September,  but 
grown  in  the  orchard-house  or  upon  wall-trees 
the  fruit  is  greatly  improved  by  hanging  until, 
like  Golden  Drop,  it  shows  signs  of  shrinking. 
Of  its  appearance  upon  the  dessert-table  I need 
not  speak,  as  readers  of  Gardening  may  judge 
for  themselves,  an  excellent  engraving  of  a dish 
of  fruit  grown  by  Mr.  Norman  Blake,  of  Bed- 
ford, being  herewith  placed  before  them. 
Veiwed  from  a commercial  point,  the  Plum, 
next  to  the  Apple,  is  generally  accepted  as  our 
most  profitable  indigenous  fruit  ; but  the  varie- 
ties being  so  numerous,  soil,  situation,  and  use 
should  be  well  considered  before  market  culture 
is  entered  into.  Eor  private  use  the  motto 
should  be  few  varieties,  these  the  very  best, 
and  plenty  of  duplicates.  One  might  spoil 
many  sheets  of  paper  writing  about  Plums  ; but 
in  the  hope  that  other  growers  will  follow  Mr. 
W.  N.  Blake’s  lead  in  sending  photos  of  good 
representative  dishes,  I shall  on  this  occasion 


confine  myself  to  brief  remarks  on  a few  of  the 
most  prominent  varieties  known  as  Nectarines. 
Taken  in  alphabetical  order  and  following  Ange- 
lina Burdett,  a most  delicious  variety  for  a 
pasteless  dish  when  cooked,  as  well  as  Ih;; 
dessert,  we  have  the  little-known  hhtok  Plum 
named  Belvoir,  admirably  adapted  for  a wall,  as 
it  hangs  in  good  condition  until  the  middle  of 
November.  Passing  Corse’s  Nota  Bene,  a 
Canadian  Plum,  Damas  de  Mangeron,  an  Italian 
Damask,  good  for  preserving,  we  come  upon 
Kirke’s,  if  not  the  best,  certainly  the  best- 
known  and  most  popular  purple  dessert  Plum 
now  met  with  in  every  good  garden,  and 
almost  invariably  used  by  exhibitors,  making  a 
most  telling  dish  when  grown  against  a warm 
wall  or  in  the  Orchard-house.  A companion 
to  this,  hut  much  earlier,  is  De  Montfort,  a 
most  delicious  variety  of  Royal  Hut.ive,  ripe 
about  the  middle  of  August,  and  jjrobahly  the 
best  very  early  orchard-house  or  wall  Plum  in 
cultivation.  The  well-known  freestone  I’rince 
of  Wales,  we  learn,  will  soon  he  superseded  by 
the  Sultan,  a clingstone  having  a formidahlo 
rival  in  Belgian  Purple,  an  immense  cropper 
and  good  for  dessert,  but  as  a culinary  Plum 
one  of  the  very  best  for  cooking  and  preserv- 
ing. Purple  Gage  or  Reiiie  Claude  Violette,  a 
familiar  Plum,  is  considered  one  of  the  best, 
especially  when  it  begins  to  shrivel,  but  al- 
though a freestone,  it  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
come  up  to  Late  Rivers,  a Saw  bridge  worth 
seedling,  ripe  in  October,  and  keeping  in  good 
condition  until  the  middle  of  November.  The 
latter  requires  a good  west  wall,  and  deserves 
extensive  cultivation  as  a companion  to  Goe’.s 
Golden  Drop  for  coming  in  late  in  tlie  orchard 
house.  Although  all  the  varietic.s  of  Plums 
fruit  profusely  when  gi'own  in  pots,  none  hut 
the  very  be.st  should  be  selected  for  orchard- 
house  culture.  Therefore,  considering  that  there 
are  six  or  seven  sections,  including  the  Gages, 
a host  in  themselves,  to  choose  from,  the  contri- 
bution from  the  Nectarine  Plums  may  include 
Angelina  Burdett,  Kirke’s,  De  Montfort,  Purple 
Gage,  Woolston  Black,  and  Late  Rivers.  Prince 
of  Wales,  Belgian  Purple,  and  Sultan  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  growing  as  standards. 

C. 


1002.-— Culture  of  Fig-trees  in  pots.— 
The  best  kinds  of  Figs  to  grow  in  pots  are  the 
Brown  Turkey  and  the  White  Marseilles.  The 
white  Fig  will  ripen  first,  and  the  Brown  Turkey 
follows  closely  after.  The  Brown  Ischia  is  a 
rather  shy  fruiter  in  comparison  with  the  varie- 
ties mentioned  above.  The  condition  of  the 
fruits  named  by  “Mr.  Corbaukl  ” generally 
arises  through  imperfect  fertilisation,  and  is  also 
possibly  influenced  by  too  much  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  dining  the  time  the  fruits  are  in 
blossom,  for,  unlike  most  fruit-trees,  the  blos- 
som of  the  Fig  is  contained  within  the  fruit,  and 
does  not  attain  its  proper  conditions  for  fertili- 
sation till  the  fruits  are  half  grown  or  just  before 
the  final  swelling  begins.  During  the  flowering 
period  the  house  should  he  kept  a little  drier 
and  the  syringe  he  laid  aside  for  a week  or  ten 
days.  The  brown  scale  can  generally  be  got  rid 
of  by  dressing  the  branches  in  winter  after  the 
leaves  are  down  with  any  strong  insecticide, 
such  as  Gishurst  compound,  3 oz.  to  the  gallon. 
One  important  point  in  the  culture  of  Figs  under 
glass  is  to  keep  the  growth  thin,  and  to  pinch 
in  all  shoots  where  five  leaves  have  been  made, 
and  to  stop  all  laterals  afterwards.  The  second 
crop  is  usually  better  than  the  first,  though 
possibly  the  fruits  may  not  be  quite  so  fine.  Do 
not  overpot,  as  support  can  be  given  in  the 
shape  of  rich  mulching  and  liquid-manure. — 
E.  H. 

These  do  well  in  pots,  and  are  easily 

grown,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Fig  is  a vigorous-growing  tree,  and  when  culti- 
vated in  pots  requires  liberal  feeding.  If  they 
are  freely  grown,  and  fully  exposed  to  light  and 
air,  the  fruits  will  ripen  well  and  be  of  the  most 
delicious  flavour.  They  require  repotting  once 
a year — that  is,  when  the  leaves  fall  in  the 
autumn.  They  need  a compound  of  good 
fibrous-loam,  to  which  has  been  added  a third - 
part  of  decayed  stable-manure,  and  an  8-inch 
pot  full  of  ^-inch  bones  to  each  barrow-load  of 
loam.  In  repotting  the  trees,  see  that  the  soil 
is  pressed  in  firmly  with  a wooden  rammer. 
Give  the  roots  enough  water  in  winter  to  prevent 
their  becoming  dusty  dry.  When  they  start 
into  growth  in  the  spring  syringe  daily,  and 


A dish  of  Angelina  Burdelb  plums.  Engraved  from  a photograph  sent  by  Ur.  W.Normau  Blake,  Bedford. 
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when  the  trees  are  in  full  growth  in  the  summer 
they  require  copious  supplies  of  water  dailj'. 
The  syringing  is  necessary  to  keep  the  leaves 
free  from  red-spider.  Scale  must  be  washed  off 
in  the  winter  carefully  by  hahd,  using  soft- 
!?03.py  water.  The  more  sunshine  the  leaves  get 
the  better. — J.  D.  E. 

1532.— Strawberry  for  heavy  clay 
land..— If  within  easy  reach  of  a good  market^ 

I should  advise  “ F.  J.”  to  grow  British  Queen, 
this  variety  always  doing  well  on  heavy  soil. 
Though  somewhat  deficient  in  colour,  and 
not  travelling  so  well  as  some  others,  it 
generally  commands  a better  price  than  any 
other  Strawberry  on  account  of  its  delicious  and 
unequalled  flavour,  while  it  is  also  a fairly  heavy 
cropper  when  in  good  condition.  Dr.  Hogg, 
Keen’s  Seedling,  and  President  also  do  well  on 
stiff  ground,  and  the  first  two  are  only  slightly 
inferior  to  British  Queen  in  flavour. — B.  C.  R. 

1547.  — Unsatisfactory  Grapes.  — 
Grapes  would  not  be  of  large  size  when  they 
are  beginning  to  get  soft.  They  have  just 
passed  through  their  stoning  period  at  that 
time,  and  with  good  culture  the  fruit  swells 
rapidly  up  to  the  time  of  its  ripening.  If  the 
Grapes  have  been  syringed  every  evening  it 
must  not  have  been  done  effectually,  or  there 
would  have  been  no  red-spider  in  the  house ; but 
it  is  wrong  to  syringe  at  all.  Red-spider  is 
destroyed  by  painting  the  hot-water  pipes  with 
flowers  of  sulphur,  and  heating  them  until  the 
hand  cannot  be  held  comfortably  upon  them. 
The  house  should  be  shut  up  when  this  is  being 
done.  The  temperature  of  the  house  when 
Grapes  are  swelling  should  be  65  degs.  at  night, 
and  75  degs.  to  80  degs.  by  day.— J.  D.  E. 

1582.— Culture  of  Gape  Gooseberries. 
—These  are  related  to  the  Tomato  family,  and 
will  succeed  under  somewdiat  similar  conditions. 
I have  rooted  the  plants  from  cuttings  in  spring 
and  also  raised  them  from  seeds.  The  former 
came  into  bearing  first,  but  the  latter  were  the 
most  vigorous.  They  grow  best  in  a mellow, 
open  loam,  without  manure.  They  succeed 
either  in  pots  or  planted  out  in  a narrow  border, 
and  trained  up  near  the  glass  in  a light  house. 
If  plants  are  raised  early  in  spring  and  planted 
out  end  of  May  in  a warm  border,  fruit  may  be 
gathered  in  August. — E.  H. 

I,i88.— Pear-tree  not  fruiting. -^Many  large  Pear 
trees  have  failed  to  produced  a crop  this  year  owing  to 
the  cold  spring.  Driving  large  nails  into  Pear-trees  is  not 
a course  to  be  commended,  though  it  has  probably  had  no 
effect  in  producing  this  season’s  barrenness.  Next  year 
probably  the  tree  \vill  bear  again.— E.  H. 


rosea  is  a lovely  variety  with  delicate  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  and  is  moreover  deliciously 
fragrant. — K 


PERNS. 


1580.— House  slops.— All  waste  matters 
that  usually  leave  the  house  in  a liquid  form 
are  valuable  as  manure.  The  best  way  of 
utilising  them  is  to  have  the  drains  laid  into  a 
tank  in  the  garden  where  a pump  should  be 
placed.  Of  course  the  drains  will  be  fitted  with 
syphons  and  properly  trapped  so  that  no  bad 
smell  can  arise  in  the  house.  The  bedroom 
slops  will  in  a general  way  be  more  valuable 
from  a manurial  point  of  view  than  the  dirty 
water  from  the  kitchen. — E.  H. 

Whenever  I have  mentioned  house  slops 

as  a useful  manure  I have  referred  to  those  from 
the  bedroom.  The  proper  way  to  utilise  the 
slops  is  to  have  them  put  daily  into  a barrel 
and  use  them  for  watering  any  crops  or  plants 
that  require  liquid  stimulants.  Care,  however, 
is  required  in  using  them,  as  if  they  are  not 
properly  diluted  it  will  do  harm.  Six  times  the 
quantity  of  water  added  is  a safe  strength  for 
fruit-trees  and  vegetable  crops ; pot  plants 
should  have  it  a little  weaker.  The  liquid 
ought  to  stay  in  the  barrel  a week  before  it  is 
used. — J.  C.  C. 

Surely  this  question  need  not  have  been  put.  A 

little  reflection  ought  to  have  made  it  clear  to  “ W.  T.” 
that  the  water  used  in  washing  up  plates  and  dishes,  or 
the  liquor  from  cooked  Cabbages,  could  not  be  beneficial 
to  plants. — A.  G.  Butler. 

Bugle  Lilies  (Watsonias). — The  beauty  of 
these  charming  plants  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. A bunch  of  flowers  thrust  carelessly 
into  a vase  forms  a more  artistic  arrangement 
than  an  elaborate  bouquet  of  the  most  costly 
exotics.  In  the  garden  they  are  also  very  effec- 
tive, and  where  a sheltered  sunny  border,  with  a 
light  but  rich  soil  is  forthcoming,  they  should  be 
extensively  grown.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
them,  including  the  white  Bugle  Lily  (W.  alba), 
which  generally  flowers  early  in  summer,  and 
the  rosy  Bugle  Lily  (W.  rosea).  W.  marginata 


NET  FERNS  (GLEICHENIAS). 

I REOENTIA’  had  some  pieces  of  these  plants  sent 
to  me  for  names — fine  large  pieces,  too.  They 
had  been  cut  off  plants  the  sender  was  not  afraid 
to  lighten  of  a few  branches,  and  the  sight  of 
them  made  me  yearn  to  again  see  the  grand  speci- 
mens which  used  formerly  to  adorn  the  stands  at 
our  public  exhibitions.  Gleichenias  are  plants 
which  require  ample  surface  room,  and  therefore 
large  pots  or  pans  are  necessary  for  them,  but 
upon  all  occasions  it  must  be  borne  well  in  mind 
that  the  drainage  must  be  ample  and  always 
kept  free  and  open  and  in  good  working  condi- 
tion, because  these  , plants  require  a large 
amount  of  water  at  all  seasons  ; they  are  sur- 
face-rooting plants  and  spread  their  runners  or 
rhizomes  over  the  surface.  To  induce  them  to 
grow  freely  they  should  have  the  soil  good  and 
sweet  about  them.  The  soil  should  consist  of 
the  greater  portion  peat,  but  with  this  may  be 
mixed  a little  light  turfy  loam  and  a little  leaf- 
mould,  and  the  whole  should  be  made  very 
sandy,  the  best  for  the  purpose  being  the  Bed- 
fordshire silver  sand,  which  consists  of  rough 
and  sharp  particles,  and  which  serves  to  keep 
the  whole  open  and  free.  The  whole  of  these 
plants  thrive  in  a 

Greenhouse  temperature  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  but  during  the  winter  a tempera- 
ture a little  above  the  ordinary  greenhouse  will 
suit  them  best.  The  following  kinds  will  all  be 
found  worthy  of  care  and  attention,  and  all 
have  the  most  un-Fern-like  appearance,  their 
fronds  looking  like  beads  strung  upon  threads, 
the  under  margins  revolute  in  some  instances, 
and  some  species  are  pure-white  from  a glaucous 
substance  spread  over  the  under  side  : — 

G.  ALPINA. — This  is  a plant  which  I have 
never  seen  more  than  from  6 inches  to  8 inches 
high,  and  between  2 inches  and  3 inches  wide. 
The  stems  and  under  side  of  the  fronds  are 
clothed  with  a ferruginous  down.  It  is  made 
a variety  of  G.  dicarpa,  by  Hooker  ; but  with 
this  I do  not  agree,  and  I have  never  seen  the 
true  plant  from  any  other  locality  than  New 
Zealand  and  Tasmania. 

G.  ciRCiNATA. — All  these  scandent  kinds  re- 
semble each  other  very  much,  the  chief  differ- 
ence being  in  the  revolute  margin.  It  is  a plant 
having  a much-branched  frond,  and  the  branches 
are  pinnate,  the  segments  plain  and  scarcely 
revolute,  the  stem  and  branches  sparingly 
clothed  with  brownish  hairs.  This  species  is 
known  also  by  the  name  of  G.  microphylla.  It 
comes  from  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania. 

G.  CIRCINATA  GLAUCA. — This  is  a variety 
which  I have  received  from  New  Zealand,  with 
the  locality  given  as  Paremo-remo.  It  might  be 
taken  for  G.  Speluncaj  on  account  of  its  glaucous 
underside  ; but  it  is  certainly  a form  of  circinata. 
Moreover,  I do  not  think  the  tree  form  of  Spel- 
uncse  is  found  in  New  Zealand.  This  variety  is 
compact  in  habit  and  beautifully  glaucous  on 
the  under  side. 

G.  DICARPA. — Similar  to  circinata,  yet  differ- 
ing from  that  species  in  having  the  edges  of  the 
pinnules  revolute  and  much  pouched,  and  it  is 
most  woolly  at  the  dichotomous  branches,  but 
the  branches  are  quite  smooth.  It  comes  from 
Tasmania  and  New  Zealand. 

G.  HECISTOPHYLLA. — This  plant  is  made  by 
some  a variety  of  G.  circinata,  whilst  by  others 
it  is  made  simply  a synonym  of  G.  dicarpa  ; but 
as  a growing  plant  it  is  distinct  from  either.  It 
is  a handsome,  slender-growing  plant,  growing 
some  3 feet  in  height,  the  pinnules  being  saccate, 
and  having  the  branches  and  stem  pubescent  on 
the  upper  side.  The  fronds  are  very  deep-green. 
Native  of  New  Zealand. 

G.  DICARPA  LONGIPINNATA. — As  its  name 
implies,  this  is  a very  robust  form  of  the  species. 
This  variety  was  introduced  some  few  years  ago 
by  Messrs.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  from  Australia. 
They  say  of  it,  “It  is  remarkable  for  its  free 
habit  of  growth,  forming  a specimen  more 
rapidly  than  other  members  of  the  same  genus. 
The  colour  of  the  young  fresh  fronds  is  a deep- 
green,  with  a bluish  metallic  tint,  and  the  under 
side  is  glaucous  ; the  pinnae  are  fully  5 inches 
in  length,  so  that  the  frond  measures  in  width 
upwards  of  10  inches.”  It  is  a beautiful  and 
charming  variety. 


G.  RDPESTRis. — This  is  a bold  and  handsome 
growing  species,  a native  of  New  South  Wales, 
similar  in  general  appearance  to  the  other 
species  ; but  its  pinna3  are  broader  and  the  pin- 
nules more  fleshy  in  texture.  The  pinnules  are 
light-green  above,  beneath  they  are  flat,  not 
pouched,  and  more  or  less  glaucous  ; so  deeply 
glaucous,  indeed,  are  some  varieties  that  the 
name  of  glaucescens  has  been  given  them.  But 
I do  not  think  this  is  specially  to  be  depended 
on ; but  when  it  is  both  varieties  are  well 
deserving  attention.  The  plant  grows  from 
3 feet  to  6 feet  high,  and  forms  a very  grand 
specimen. 

G.  SCANDENS. — This  is  a very  rare  plant ; 
indeed,  I have  never  seen  it  but  once,  and  that 
was  in  the  famous  gardens  of  Mr.  S.  Rucker,  at 
West-hill,  Wandsworth.  Whilst  being  similar 
in  general  outline,  it  is  distinct  from  the  breadth 
of  its  pinnae,  which  in  a specimen  now  before 
me  is  less  than  an  inch  across.  The  stems  and 
branches  are  clothed  with  a ferruginous  tomen- 
tum,  and  the  very  small  pinnules  or  ultiinate 
divisions  are  deep-green.  It  is  a very  distinct 
plant,  with  a scandent  habit,  as  its  name 
implies ; but  I have  never  seen  but  the  one 
plant,  which  I have  little  doubt  is  long  since 
dead,  as  it  is  about  35  years  ago  since  I saw  it. 

G.  Speldncas.— A splendid  large-growing 
plant,  a native  of  New  South  Wales  and  Tas- 
mania. Hooker  quotes  the  name  as  a synonym 
for  G.  circinata,  which  is  assuredly  wrong,  and 
arises  from  the  study  only  of  dried  specimens, 
for  as  a growing  plant  no  two  kinds  can  be  more 
distinct.  The  branches  are  pendent,  wearing 
long  pinnoe,  which  are  pale-green  above  silvery- 
white  beneath,  and  the  pinnce  are  plain,  not 
pouched.  Indeed,  for  some  few  years  it  was 
the  only  glaucous  species  we  had  in  cultivation. 

G.  SEMIVESTITA.— This  is  a very  free-growing 
plant,  having  much  the  appearance  of  G.  dicarpa, 
from  which,  however,  it  is  very  distinct.  It 
grows  from  3 feet  to  6 feet  in  height,  making 
very  long  pinn®,  the  pinnules  of  wliich  are  not 
pouched.  It  has  also,  like  the  last  plant,  been 
thrown  in  with  circinata,  but  as  a growing 
plant  it  needs  no  one  to  point  out  the  differences. 
This  plants  comes  from  New  Caledonia,  and  I 
have  always  found  this  plant  thrive  best  in  a 
very  cool  house,  and  I should  always  advise  this 
plant  to  be  kept  in  the  greenhouse  temperature 
winter  and  summer.  These  plants  when  grown 
sufficiently  vigorous  may  be  used  for  cutting, 
and  the  branches  used  amongst  cut  flowers  for 
table  decoration,  as  they  last  long  in  water  : but 
the  plants  will  require  to  attain  some  size  before 
they  can  be  cut  in  this  way  many  times  without 
injuring  their  appearance.  The  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  Mertensia  group  of  this  genus  I must 
reserve  until  a future  occasion. 

J.  Jarvis. 


PTERIS  TREMULA. 

In  private  establishments  this  species  is  gener- 
ally considered  too  common  to  be  worthy  of 
attention,  yet  as  a commercial  plant  it  is  one  m 
the  most  popular  Ferns  we  have,  and  deservedly 
so  too,  for  when  well  grown  it  forms  a light  and 
elegant  specimen.  It  also  has  the  recommenda- 
tion of  being  of  free  growth  and  lasting  well  in 
a cool  atmosphere.  As  this,  like  many  other 
Ferns  of  rapid  growth,  loses  much  of  its  beauty 
with  age,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a stock  of  young 
plants.  Spores  germinate  freely  enough,  but 
tiiey  require  some  care  in  the  initial  stage,  as 
the  seedlings  generally  come  up  very  thickly, 
and  being  soft  and  fleshy  are  liable  to  damp  off. 
As  soon  as  the  small  green  prothalia  have  covered 
the  surface  of  the  pots  they  should  be  taken  out 
in  little  patches  and  pricked  off  into  pans  or  pots. 
They  will  require  dividing  again  a little  later 
on  In  case  of  damping  making  its  appearance, 
the  affected  parts  should  be  removed  and  a little 
dry  sand  applied.  This  will  often  prevent  its 
spreading.  The  seedlings  should  be  potted  off 
singly  as  soon  as  they  have  made  about  two 
smMl  fronds.  Pteris  tremula  succeeds  best  in 
rather  a cool  atmosphere,  and  even  in  a young 
state  it  will  do  much  better  where  there  is  little 
or  no  artificial  heat ; but  it  must  not  be  exposed 
to  a draught.  Pot  the  plants  in  good  open, 
loamy  soil,  keeping  the  crowns  dowm  low  enough 
so  that  the  roots  which  start  from  the  base  of  the 
fronds  may  readily  take  hold  of  the  soil.  Give 
the  plants  plenty  of  room  so  that  the  fronds  inay 
spread  out  and  not  become  drawn  up,  as,  being 
of  rapid  growth,  they  are  very  liable  to  run  up 
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M'eakly  if  a little  crowded.  Attend  regularly  to 
the  watering,  and  after  the  pots  are  well  filled 
with  roots  a little  liquid-manure  may  be  used 
occasionally  with  good  effect.  With  ordinary 
care  good  useful  plants  may  be  established  in  a 
very  short  time. 

Varieties. — Considerable  variation  is  found 
in  this  species  as  it  is  grown  in  the  ordinary 
way,  besides  which  there  are  several  named 
varieties.  In  some  varieties  the  fronds  are  long 
and  rather  narrow,  the  pinnules  narrow  and 
somewhat  distant  ; in  others  the  fronds  are 
much  broader,  the  pinnules  broader,  sometimes 
overlapping  each  other.  The  most  useful  variety 
is  that  with  the  broad  fronds.  A distinct 
variety  of  this  type  is  that  which  was  sent  out 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  some  time  ago,  and 
for  which  a first-class  certificate  was  awarded, 
under  the  name  of  P.  tremula  foliosa.  This  has 
broad,  spreading  fronds  of  a light  fresh -green 
shade  of  colour.  P.  tremula  flaccida  is  another 
very  distinct  variety,  with  rather  long  bright- 
green  fronds,  which  terminate  in  a long  twisted 
elongation,  the  side  pinnae  terminating  in  a similar 


destroyed.  I grow  a very  large  collection  of 
Auriculas,  and  was  greatly  alarmed  when  it 
first  appeared  in  the  collection.  I washed  the 
roots  and  tried  to  stamp  it  out  by  constant 
watchfulness  after,  but  it  defied  me,  and  I now 
merely  pick  the  insects  out  from  amongst  the 
roots  with  a pointed  stick  when  repotting 
them  about  once  in  a year  ; any  of  them  that 
may  appear  round  the  necks  of  the  plants 
subsequently  are  destroyed  by  crushing  them 
with  the  fingers  and  dusting  with  Tobacco- 
powder.  I would  be  afraid  to  water  the  plants 
with  Tobacco-water. — J.  D.  E. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

A FINE  HARDY  SHRUB. 

Hydrangea  paniculata. 

The  accompanying  engraving  is  from  a photo- 
graph by  Lady  Maxwell  of  a portion  of  a bed 
of  this  fine  hardy  shrub  at  Monreith.  The 
bushes  have  now  been  in  seven  or  eight  years, 
and,  from  the  first  planting,  have  never  failed 


Poition  of  a bed  of  Hydrangea  paniculata.  Engraved  from  a photograph. 


manner.  Seedlings  of  this  variety  vary  con- 
siderably, while  P.  tremula  foliosa  comes  remark- 
ably true  from  spores.  There  are  several  crested 
varieties,  of  which  P.  t.  elegans  is  one  of  the 
best.  This  has  rather  slender  spreading  fronds, 
the  side  pinnae  being  lightly  tasselled  at  the 
extremities,  and  the  fronds  terminating  in 
rather  a heavier  crest.  P.  t.  grandiceps  is  of 
more  erect  growth,  whilst  the  fronds  are  much 
narrower  in  all  their  parts  than  those  of  the 
type,  and  terminate  in  a branching  crest  of 
multifid  growths.  The  latest  addition  to  the 
crested  varieties  is  P.  t.  Smithiana,  which  has 
erect  fronds,  each  about  a foot  high,  and  which 
begin  to  branch  out  from  near  the  base,  forming 
separate  frondules,  which  are  again  branched, 
and  terminate  in  a dense  corymb  of  finely-cut 
multifid  growths.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
some  of  these  crested  varieties  do  not  properly 
belong  to  Pteris  tremula,  but  from  careful  obser- 
vation I have  no  doubt  as  to  their  parentage. 

A. 


1.544.— Woolly-aphis  on  Auriculas.— 

This  pest  is  very  troublesome  and  not  easily 


to  give  a magnificent  display  in  September  and 
October.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  self- 
rooted  Roses — viz.,  cutback  and  layer  in  March, 
at  the  same  time  forking  in  a liberal  dressing  of 
farmyard  manure.  The  plants  have  never 
received  the  slightest  protection  in  winter,  but 
unless  cut  back  and  manured  they  grow  to 
wood  and  the  trusses  become  smaller  and  fewer. 
The  blooms  are  of  a rich  creamy-white,  assum- 
ing a rosy  hue  as  they  begin  to  fade  ; they  begin 
to  appear  in  August,  and  a constant  succession 
is  kept  up  till  the  growth  is  stopped  by  severe 
frost.  This  Hydrangea  only  requires  to  be 
better  known  to  become  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  autumn  flowers.  H,  M. 


1585.— Clematis  Lawsoniana.— I am 

surprised  that  you  cannot  get  this  plant  true  to 
name.  Have  you  tried  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son, 
of  Chelsea,  or  Messrs.  Williams,  of  Upper 
Holloway  ? I have  no  doubt  you  will  get  it  true 
from  either  of  these  firms.  I received  the  same 
variety  from  the  last  mentioned  firm  a few  years 
ago  quite  true  to  character.  I am  not  surprised 
that  you  wish  to  obtain  it,  as  it  is  one  of  the 


grandest  of  all  the  summer-flowering  Clematis. 
Make  the  soil  good  and  deep,  and  give  it  a fairly 
warm  wa.ll,  and  you  will  have  a very  striking 
plant,  as  the  flowers  are  ver}'  large  and  freely 
produced. — J.  C.  C. 


ROSES. 

BRIER  CUTTINGS. 

In  hot  autumns,  when  the  Brier  wood  is  matured 
early,  the  cuttings  may  be  inserted  during  any 
time  in  October  ; in  ordinary  seasons  the  end  of 
October  or  any  time  in  November  will  prove  the 
most  suitable  and  successful  season.  It  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated  in  regard  to  such  matters 
that  condition  is  of  more  vital  import  than  time. 
So  soon  as  the  leaves  fall  or  are  ready  to  fall, 
Brier  cuttings  may  bo  inserted  with  every  pros- 
pect of  successful  rooting.  The  modes  of  pre- 
paration are  probably  manifold,  but  all  resolve 
themselves  into  two — heeled  and  heelless  cut- 
tings, the  latter  being  by  far  the  more  plentiful. 
Each  foot  or  9 inches  of  Brier  can  thus  be 
formed  into  the  cutting  by  the  simple  process  of 
being  cut  into  lengths  with  a chopper  or  bill- 
hook. In  this  rough  and  ready  way  of  making 
Brier  cuttings  there  is  frequently  no  care  nor 
thought  of  disbudding,  nor  any  other  manipula- 
tion whatever.  The  Briers  are  cut  into  lengths, 
thrown  into  heaps  like  so  much  firewood,  and 
occasionally  may  be  about  for  days  or  even  weeks 
before  insertion.  Some  are  even  so  careless  as 
hardly  to  trouble  which  end  of  the  cutting  is 
placed  uppermost ; and  as  Nature  is  so  obliging 
that  a current  may  be  reversed  in  vegetable 
tissue  without  vital  loss  or  even  serious  loss  of 
time,  such  topsy-turvy  Brier  cuttings  may  grow. 
Though  Brier  cuttings  are  so 

Hardy  and  tractable  that  they  may  be 
rooted  to  the  tune  of  from  80  per  cent,  to  90  per 
cent,  on  such  rough  and  ready  lines  as  these, 
yet  it  pays  to  give  more  humane  and  considerate 
treatment — such  for  example,  as  immediate  in- 
sertion and  the  placing  of  their  right  ends  in  the 
earth,  so  that  they  may  start  on  their  new 
career  on  natural  and  normal  lines.  Where  they 
are  rooted  in  quantity  it  hardly  pays  to  trouble 
about  disbudding  ; in  fact,  on  the  whole  it  may 
be  as  well  or  better  to  leave  them  all  intact,  for 
Brier  cuttings  are  somewhat  self-willed  and 
capricious.  For  example,  the  best  shoots  do 
not  always  come  from  the  two  or  more  buds  the 
cultivator  elects  to  leave  above  ground.  Often 
in  practice  it  is  found  very  much  the  contrary. 
The  base  or  any  other  buried  bud  throws  up  the 
strongest  shoot,  and  these  favourites  of  fortune 
speedily  starve  off  or  out  into  puny  nothingness 
or  uselessness  all  the  others.  In  practical 
result  it  matters  little  so  long  as  one  vigorous 
break  comes  forth  to  run  into  a strong  shoot  for 
each  cutting,  for  one  is  sufficient,  though  it  is 
wise  to  afford  the  cutting  the  means  of  produc- 
ing several.  The  moment,  however,  the  cut- 
ting has  made  its  own  selection  all  rivals  should 
be  vigorously  suppressed  to  let  the  cutting’s 
favourite  have  the  full  pull  or  run  of  the  food 
larder  and  the  strength  of  the  soil  and  the  roots. 
Cuttings  with  heels  ape  in  marked  contrast  to 
those  that  are  heelless.  Each  cutting  has  a 
base  or  heel  of  older  wood,  ranging  from  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length  for  a 
foundation.  This  heel  mostly  consists  of  wood 
a year  or  more  older  than  the  cuttings.  In  the 
case  of  Briers,  however,  it  may  often  not  be 
more  than  a few  months  older  than  the  cutting. 
The  cutting,  in  fact,  may  be  simply  a later 
break  on  the  current  season’s  shoots,  or  it  may 
be  this  year’s  break  on  the  previous  or  earlier 
year’s  wood.  And  thus  the  heels  on  Brier  or 
other  cuttings  may  be  of  different  ages  as  well 
as  sizes.  Neither  is  of  vital  importance  to  suc- 
cess, the  science  and  practice  of  successful  heel- 
ing being  rather  in  the  curious  fact  that  in  or 
near  the  heel  lies  greater  potential  power  of 
rooting  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  cutting. 
Nevertheless,  few  rooters  of  Briers  on  a large 
scale  seem  to  think  the  practice  worth  the 
candle — that  is,  the  sacrifice  of  the  additional 
time  and  Briers  that  the  heeling  involves.  As 
to  the  age  and  size  of  Rriers  used,  those  of  the 
current  year’s  wood  and  of  medium  size  are  the 
best.  Abnormally 

Large  Briers  seldom  root  so  freely  as  those 
of  smaller  calibre.  Small  Briers  root  just  as 
freely  as  those  of  medium  size,  but  then  they 
are  not  so  useful  afterwards,  as  they  seldom 
throw  up  such  vigorous  shoots.  The  top  cuts 
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of  Briers  are  also  to  be  avoided,  as  they  are 
seldom  so  mature  as  other  portions.  Where 
Briers  are  abundant  and  cuttings  sufficiently 
plentiful  the  base  cuts  may  also  be  rejected,  as 
these  mostly  root  later  and  with  less  freedom  and 
certainty  than  the  middle  portions  of  the  shoots. 
As  to  the  method  of  planting,  deep  and  firm  are 
the  chief  points.  Two  or  three  buds  above  the 
surface  are  ample,  and  in  some  cases  and  cir- 
cuTiistances  one  w'ould  be  preferable.  All  the 
rest  of  the  cutting  should  be  buried  under 
ground.  The  length  of  the  buried  portion  is 
not  material,  unless  for  economj'  of  labour  and 
of  Briers,  but  from  6 inches  to  9 inches  is  a con- 
venient and  suitable  portion  to  bury.  Solidity 
at  the  base  of  the  cutting  is  of  far  more  moment 
than  depth  or  mode  of  insertion — in  fact,  the 
latter  is  essential  to  success.  Brier- wood  being 
tolerably  hard,  it  will  hardly  root  or  root  freely 
in  loose  earth.  Press  or  stamp  the  soil  firmly 
against  the  cuttings,  and  the  vitality  of  the 
cutting  puts  forth  all  its  energy  to  overcome 
the  obstruction,  and  roots  speedily  and  in 
plenty  are  the  nett  product  of  the  struggle. 
So  long  as  the  soil  is  firm  it  matters  little  or 
not  what  it  is  composed  of  so  long  as  it  is  porous 
enough  to  allow  all  excess  of  moisture  to  pass 
away.  Actual 

Modes  of  insertion,  distances  apart,  &c.,  are 
all  mere  matters  of  secondary  importance  non- 
essential  to  rooting,  and  may  be  arranged  to 
suit  the  cultivator’s  convenience.  So  far  as 
rooting  is  concerned,  digging  the  cuttings  in  a 
foot  apart  is  a practice  that  proves  alike  con- 
venient and  successful.  But  the  distance  may 
be  reduced  to  6 inches  or  broadened  out  into  a 
yard  without  affecting  the  rooting  by  a hair’s 
breadth.  Solid  earth  at  the  base  of  the  cutting 
is  the  one  essential  point  ; that  secured,  nothing 
is  gained,  but  the  cuttings  may  be  rotted  by 
stamping  or  pressing  the  earth  too  firmly  round 
them  all  the  way  from  base  to  air-line.  The 
after  treatment  consists  in  keeping  them  clear 
of  weeds  and  a superfluity  of  shoots.  This  is 
about  all  the  culture  the  cuttings  require  till  the 
set  time  for  budding  them  comes,  w'hich  may 
range  from  nine  to  eighteen  months  from  the 
period  of  insertion.  As  a rule,  the  cuttings  are 
left  in  their  rooting-beds  until  budded,  though 
at  times  other  practice  prevails.  Hence  dis- 
tance apart  gets  mixed  up  with  facilities  of 
access  and  other  questions  relating  to  budding 
rather  than  with  the  mere  rooting  of  Brier 
cuttings.  D 


1387.— Tea  Roses  for  an  east  wall. 

— I give  you  the  names  of  the  best  Tea  Roses 
for  such  a wall  as  you  describe,  and  the  neces- 
sary instructions  how  to  grow  them,  but  as  you 
do  not  mention  the  locality  in  which  you  reside, 

I do  not  accept  any  responsibility  as  to  whether 
they  are  the  best  class  of  Roses  for  such  a 
position.  My  choice  of  six  would  be — Belle 
Lyonnaise,  canary-yellow  ; Madame  Berard, 
light-rose  ; Madame  Eugfene  Verdier,  chamois- 
yellow  ; Niphetos  (climbing),  white  ; Marie 
Van  Houtte,  creamy  - white  ; and  Madame 
Lambard,  bronzy-red.  You  must  prepare 
border  for  the  roots  3 feet  wide,  with  a depth 
of  2 feet  of  good  soil.  You  had  better  delay 
the  planting  until  the  end  of  February,  keeping 
the  plants  meanwhile  out  of  the  reach  of  severe 
frost.  The  plants  will  not  want  much,  if  any, 
pruning  for  the  first  two  years  ; all  the  space 
on  the  wall  should  be  pretty  well  filled  up 
before  any  of  the  growth  is  cut  away,  unless 
it  should  be  much  crowded  at  any  particular 
place  ; in  that  case,  remove  some  of  the  weakest 
shoots. — J.  C.  C. 

1608.— Abel  Carriere  Rose.— Your  ex 
perience  of  the  behaviour  of  this  Rose  is  not 
different  to  that  of  many  other  people  ; indeed, 
it  is  characteristic  of  most  of  the  very  dark 
Roses  that  they  are  poor  growers,  and  even 
when  the  growth  is  satisfactory  the  flowers  re 
f use  to  open  properly.  Y ou  may  try  what  lifting 
and  replanting  may  do  ; but  it  is  quite  safe  to 
conclude  that  it  is  a Rose  that  will  not  thrive  in 
your  soil.  If  you  require  another  dark  Rose  to 
take  its  place  you  had  better  select  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  which  is  the  best  grower  of 
all  those  bearing  velvety  maroon-coloured 
flowers. — J.  C.  C. 

“Berkshire’  would  have  done  better 

with  Rose  Abel  Carriere  had  he  planted  a dozen 
instead  of  one.  It  is  the  best  of  all  scarlet- 
crimson  Roses.  There  may  be  better  flowers — 


I know  there  are  many  as  good — but  for  con- 
stitution and  excellence  of  habit  it  is  almost,  if 
not  quite,  equal  to  General  Jacqueminot  and 
( leant  des  Battailles.  The  two  latter  along  with 
it  are  better  worth  growing  by  any  amateur 
content  to  abstain  from  exhibition  than  any 
other  three  of  their  colour  that  can  be  named. 
With  good  treatment  and  fair  play  they  always 
give  an  excellent  return.  Wherever  there  is  a 
contrary  experience  the  fault  is  in  the  grower, 
not  in  the  plants. — C.  E. , Lyme  Regis. 

1601. — Roses  in  pots. — Your  Roses  should 
be  repotted  at  once.  .Shake  away  all  the  old 
soil  from  the  roots,  and  repot  in  fresh  compost. 
Before  putting  them  back  in  the  pots  disentangle 
the  roots,  and  be  sure  to  provide  good  drainage 
for  the  pots.  When  the  potting  is  done  stand 
the  plants  in  a shady  and  sheltered  position  for 
three  or  four  weeks.  The  best  compost  for  them 
is  good  turfy-loam,  with  some  grit  added  to 
it.  Pot  firm,  and  leave  a depth  of  1 inch  on 
the  top  to  hold  water.  If  loam  is  not  available 
get  some  fairly  heavy  garden  soil,  and  add  a 
fourth-part  rotten  manure,  and  a good  sprinkle 
of  sand  or  coarse  grit.— J.  C.  C. 

The  plants  received  from  a nursery  three 

ears  ago,  and  still  in  the  pots  in  which  they 
were  received,  cannot  be  expected  to  grow 
freely  or  flower  well.  The  pots  may  not  appear 
to  be  full  of  roots,  probably  because  most  of 
them  have  died.  Piepare  a compost  at  once  of 
good  loam  four  parts,  one  part  leaf-mould,  and 
one  part  decayed  manure  ; and  some  bone-dust 
should  be  mixed  with  it,  if  it  is  to  be  had.  Turn 
the  Rose-bushes  out  of  their  8-inch  pots,  and 
emove  as  much  as  possible  of  the  exhausted 
soil.  If  the  roots  are  few  and  in  a bad  state,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  replant  some  of  them  in 
clean  pots  the  same  size  as  those  they  have  been 
. It  may  not  be  necessary  to  use  larger  than 
9-inch,  as  over-potting  such  plants  would  be  a 
grave  error  ; but  in  future  they  ought  to  be 
repotted  annually  in  August  or  September. — 
■ D.  E. 

1618.— Roses  and  other  plants  in  a 
windy  spot. — I heartily  sympathise  with 
you  in  the  loss  of  so  many  of  your  beautiful 
flowers  from  such  a cause,  and  will  do  my 
best  to  help  you  to  avoid  such  a disaster  in 
the  future.  In  the  first  place  I advise  you  to 
board  up  the  iron  fence  that  runs  along  the 
side  of  the  causeway,  and  if  not  objectionable 
let  the  boards  be  1 foot  higher  than  the  fence. 
This  would  break  the  force  of  the  wind  con- 
siderably. With  regard  to  the  other  part  of 
the  fence,  an  evergreen  hedge  is  what  you  want. 
All  points  considered,  there  is  nothing  better 
in  your  case  than  the  common  Laurel  to  form 
the  hedge.  It  is  hardy,  and  grows  quickly,  and 
by  judicious  pruning  can  be  kept  to  any  height 


width.  With  regard  to  the  Roses  I am 
afraid  standards  would  suffer  a good  deal  from 
the  wind  and  only  disappoint  you  in  the  end. 

I,  however,  give  you  the  names  of  the  six  hardiest 
I am  acquainted  with  : Gloire  de  Dijon,  Aim6e 
Vibert,  Dr.  Andry,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  John 
Hopper,  and  General  Jacqueminot.  I cannot 
help  asking  you  to  give  up  the  standards  and 
devote  a small  bed  to  dwarf  Roses  alone.  They 
would  be  so  much  more  suitable  for  a windy 
spot.  A round  bed  4 feet  over  will  just  hold 
six  plants.  For  this  pui-pose  the  following  six 
varieties  will  do  admirably  : Merveille  de 

Lyon,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Marquise  de  Castellane, 
Mrs.  G.  Dickson,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan.  Standard  Roses  should  have 
their  roots  placed  4 inches  under  the  surface. 
Dwarf  plants  should  have  the  point  of  union 
with  the  Rose  to  the  stock  buried  3 inches 
under  ground.  Whichever  form  of  plant  you 
select,  prepare  the  soil  2 feet  deep  for  them. — 

J c c 

' ' - Why  does  “ D.  S.,  Bradford,”  court 

calamity?  He  is  his  own  witness  that  the  situ- 
ation is  an  exposed  one,  but  whether  otherwise 
it  affords  fair  play  for  Rose-trees  he  does  not  say. 
In  all  gardening  it  is  surely  wise  first  to  con- 
sider what  the  soil  and  exposure  are  best  suited 
for,  and  be  thankful  for  that  ; then  select  the 
smallest  number  of  things  for  which  it  is  adapted 
— that  is  to  say,  two,  three,  or  four  kinds,  either 
to  succeed  one  another  or  that  run  a steady 
course  throughout  the  season.  As  to  screens 
from  rough  winds,  the  very  remedy  must  pretty 
quickly  defeat  the  object ; wind  and  exposure 
means  air,  and  all  plants,  especially  Roses,  need 
this.  One  or  two  short  pillars  of  Roses  would 


be  best,  if  it  must  be  Roses,  of  the  Hybrid  China 
or  Hybrid  Bourbon  class — these  are  better  than 
any  other.  Brennus.Chenedold,  Madame  Plan  tier, 
Charles  Lawson,  and  fulgens  cannot  be  beaten. 

If  these  are  strongly  staked  and  skilfully  tied 
from  week  to  week  in  the  season  they  will  laugh 
at  the  breeze,  suft'er  little,  and  escape  worse 
enemies. — ,C.  E.,  Lyme  Regis. 

1.57.’).— Pot  Boses.— Bet  er  leave  the  repotting  of  the 
Roses  till  October.  By  that  time  the  blooming  season 
will  be  pretty  well  over,  and  some  of  I he  old  inert  soil  can 
then  be  removed  from  the  roots  without  injury  to  the 
flowers. — E.  H. 

These  may  be  repotted  either  in  August 

or  September.  I iiave  repotted  my  pot  Roses 
in  those  months  every  year  for  many  years,  and 
find  they  do  well  either  to  force  early  or  come 
on  later.  As  to  their  being  in  bloom,  that  does 
not  matter  at  all,  for  in  a collection  of  Hybrid 
Perpetual  and  Tea  Roses  there  will  always  be 
some  in  bloom  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months. — J.  D.  E. 

- If  your  plants  require  more  root  space, 
you  had  better  sacrifice  the  flowers  they  now 
have  upon  them,  and  shift  them  into  larger  pots 
at  once.  I may  also  tell  you  that  the  present  is 
a good  time  to  repot  all  Roses  that  are  not  to 
be  forced  into  flower  early.  Those  required  for 
very  early  flowering  ought  to  have  been  attended 
to  six  weeks  or  two  months  ago.  Under  any 
circumstances  the  plants  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  produce  any  flowers  in  the  autumn  if  they 
are  required  do  produce  blooms  again  in  the 
spring,  as  it  helps  to  weaken  them.  The  flower- 
buds  should  be  picked  off  as  soon  as  they  are 
seen. — J.  C.  C. 

1612.  — Best  White  Rose. —You  will 
certainly  have  a difficulty  in  finding  all  the 
good  points  you  mention  in  a single  Rose.  In 
the  first  place  there  are  so  few  hardy  Roses 
with  pure-white  flowers,  and,  so  far  as  I know, 
none  of  a perpetual  character  that  possess  all 
the  qualities  you  require.  Violette  Bouyer  is 
sweet  scented,  but  not  always  a good  perpetual. 
A useful  variety  will  be  found  in  the  While 
Provence.  There  is  a so-called  Perpetual  Moss 
Rose  named  Blanche  Moreau,  which  lias  white 
flowers  that  are  fragrant.  Reine  Blanche  is, 
however,  a better  kind,  although  it  is  not  classed 
as  a perpetual.  This  is  a Moss  Rose,  bearing 
pure-white  flowers  which  are  very  sweet- 
scented. — J.  C.  C. 

1609.— Rose  Belle  Lyonnaise.— If  you 
take  up  half-a-dozen  catalogues  in  which  this 
Rose— or,  for  that  matter,  any  other— is  de- 
scribed, you  will  find  tliat  they  do  not  describe 
it  alike  in  any  two  cases.  I should,  howevei , 
say  that  the  colour  of  the  Belle  Lyonnaise  is 
deep  canary-yellow,  tinted  with  salmon.  With 
regard  to  Perle  des  Jardins,  it  certainly  is  not 
a white  Rose.  I should  describe  it  as  straw 
colour,  sometimes  changing  to  a much  lighter 
shade.  It  is  a changeable  Rose,  apparently  in- 
fluenced a good  deal  by  the  soil  in  which  it  is 
growing. — J.  C.  C. 

The  true  colour  of  Belle  Lyonnaise  is  a 

soft  yellow  maize  ; it  is  not  orange  or  lemon- 
coloured  at  all  5 otherwise  it  may  be  termed  a 
chrome  yellow  softened  dovm,  delicate  in  tone, 
and  very  evenly  disposed.  Yet  in  some  soils 
or  situations  there  may  be  observed  slight 
variations.  “Berkshire”  terms  his  Rose  “a 
very  pale  buff,”  which  is  a fair  enough  descrip- 
tion, only  that  the  colouring  is  richer,  more 
solid  than  that  represents.— 0.  E.,  Lyme  Regis. 

The  true  colour  of  this  fine  Tea  Rose  is  yellow, 

ohanginv  to  white,  and  slierhtly  tinted  with  salmon  colour. 
Perle  des  Jardins  cannot  be  termed  white.  The  flowers 
are  pale-yellow  with  a deep-yellow  centre.  They  are  botli 
amongst  the  best  of  Tea  Roses.  J.  B.  E. 


1595.— Heating  a lean-to  greenhouse. 

To  heat  a lean-to  greenhouse  16  feet  by 

5 feet  (no  height  stated),  the  back  being  of 
corrugated  iron,  probably  two  rows  of  3-inch 
hot- water  pipes  along  the  whole  length  of 
house,  either  at  the  back  or  front,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  keep  out  frost  in  ordinary  winters,  but 
in  severe  weather  it  would  not  do  so.  Under  the 
conditions  named  I would  advise  two  rows  of 
4-inch  pipe  from  an  independent  doine  top  cast- 
iron  boiler  fixed  at  one  end,  or  a boiler  of  the 
horse-shoe,  D,  or  Loughboro’  shape.  This  would 
be  the  best  and  (in  the  end)  the  cheapest  for 
“Amateur.”  A cheaper  and  good  heating 
apparatus  would  also  be  a furnace  at  one  end 
and  from  it  a 6-inch  earthenware  flue  all  round. 
— J.  G.  S. 
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PARSLEY. 

ThebE  is  BO  more  useful  herb  than  Patsley, 
though,  fcUriously  enough,  it  is  not  so  much  in 
request  because  it  is  a herb  as  it  is  for  its  decora- 
tive propetties,  which  make  it  so  acceptable  to 
cooks  of  every  grade  for  the  garniture  of  the 
reparsts  they  have  to  furnish.  Indeed,  were 
Parsley  used  only  for  flavouring  or  similar  pot 
pm’poses,  we  should  perhaps  hear  little  about 
curled,  treble  curled.  Fern-leaved  (see  illustra- 
tion), and  other  kinds,  with  the  designations  of 
which  we  now  are  so  familiar.  As  we  have. 


Fern-leaved  Parsley. 


however,  grown  good  curled  Parsley  in  this 
country  for  so  many  years  it  is  almost  marvel- 
lous that  there  should  yet  be  found  in  gardens 
a good  deal  of  rubbish  of  the  rudest  and  coarsest 
description,  very  little  better  in  appearance 
than  the  Cow  Parsley  of  the  woods,  and  yet  all 
who  have  grown  fine  double  strains  know  that 
these,  the  seed  being  saved  with  the  utmost  care, 
will  still  now  and  then  produce  plants  of  the 
coarsest  kind,  so  that  it  is  evident  Parsley  has 
a natural  tendency  to  revert  from  treble  curled 
to  no  curled  whatever,  and  to  become  little 
better  than  weeds.  Where  ordinary  care  is 
exercised  in  the  harvesting  of  seed  of  course 
these  coarse  plants  would  be  eliminated,  and  in 
our  metropolitan  market  gardens,  where  good 
stocks  of  Parsley  are  cherished  with  the  utmost 
care,  not  only  are  all  such  rogues  destroyed,  but 
only  plants  of  the  finest  curled  quality  are  per- 
mitted to  produce  seed.  But  Parsley  is  grown 
for  the  trade  per  acre,  and  seed  per  ton,  and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  over  huge  breadths 
all  the  care  is  not  exercised  in  weeding  out 
rogues  that  is  shown  in  the  case  of  a small 
stock,  and  when  such  exceeding  care  and  rigid 
selection  are  lacking  the  strain  soon  suffers. 
Gardeners,  as  a rule,  have  the  most 
Indifferent  strains  of  Parsley,  although 
they  have  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands.  Few, 
however,  care  to  save  seed  of  any  common 
garden  product,  and  with  respect  to  many  they 
are  right,  as  there  are  many  things  that  cannot 
be  kept  true  unless  grown  in  bulk  and  in  remote 
localities.  Parsley,  however,  is  perhaps  much 
less  affected  than  other  garden  plants  by  localisa- 
tion, and  if  anyone  will  take  the  trouble  to 
select  some  half-dozen  plants  of  the  very  best 
quality  for  seed,  and  save  them  for  that  purpose, 
and  will  continue  to  select  for  a few  years,  they 
will  have  in  the  end  as  good  a strain  of  Parsley 
as  it  is  possible  to  possess.  One  common  reason, 
however,  why  gardeners  do  not  select  Parsley  is 
found  in  their  method  of  cultivating  it.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  sown  in  rows  or  broad- 
cast in  a bed  in  the  spring  ; it  is,  when  the 
plants  are  strong  enough,  moderately  thinned 
out,  and  thus,  through  crowding,  shows  little 
or  no  individuality  or  divergence  of  form  one 
from  the  other.  The  best  way  to  secure  a per- 
fect development  of  quality  in  Parsley-plants  is 
to  dibble  them  out  thinly  into  good  soil  when 
strong  enough,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  almost 
instant  improvement  in  the  foliage,  which  be- 
comes at  once  more  refined  and  more  curled. 
That  is  not  the  only  excellent  feature,  for  the 
plants  become  far  stronger  and  more  spreading 
without  in  any  way  losing  their  best  properties. 

1 have  had  plants  raised  from  seed  sown  in  pans 
under  glass  in  March,  and  dibbled  out  in  good 


soil  thinly  in  May,  that  were  15  inches  to 
18  inches  across,  and  presented  most  handsome 
tufts  of  curled  leafage.  By  thus  dibbling  out 
the  plants,  not  only  are  the  finest  qualities  of 
the  Parsley  the  more  effectively  preserved,  but 
all  coarse  forms  are  the  more  readily  found  and 
destroyed.  Another  very  important  advantage 
which  results  from  thus  dibbling  out  the  plants 
is  that  late  in  the  autumn  they  may  be  lifted 
with  balls  of  soil,  be  put  into  8;j-inch  pots,  and, 
stood  either  in  cool  vineries,  frames,  or  other 
vacant  places  under  glass,  will  furnish  a fine 
supply  of  this  most  valuable  herb  all  through 
the  winter.  A. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Prefaration  must  now  be  made  for  winter,  as 
although  it  may  seem  a long  way  off  to  many, 
it  is  by  no  means  safe  to  defer  the  ingathering  of 
crops  and  many  other  operations  until  wintry 
weather  is  upon  us.  Then  there  is  the  sowing  of 
seed  for  crops  that  stand  in  a small  state  through 
the  winter,  and  which,  if  they  do  not  make  much 
display  of  top-growth,  are,  nevertheless,  getting 
well  rooted  under  ground  ; in  fact,  on  the  use 
made  of  the  next  few  weeks  will  materially 
depend  the  success  of  next  year’s  crops.  The 
first  question  that  is  perplexing  the  minds  of 
kitchen  gardeners  just  now  is  as  to  how  the 
Potato  crop  is  going  to  turn  out,  for  alarming 
reports  of  disease  continue  to  come  to  hand,  and 
as  the  varieties  come  fit  for  use,  all  other  opera- 
tions must  give  place  to 
Lifting  and  storing  Potatoes. — In  this 
locality  there  are  some  affected  tubers  in  almost 
all  the  kinds  that  I have  yet  seen  lifted  ; but  if 
the  late  crops  do  not  suffer  more  than  the  early 
ones  there  will  be  no  lack  of  Potatoes— at  least, 
in  the  south  of  England.  The  worst  cases  of 
disease  are  undoubtedly  where  the  soil  is  either 
naturally  wet  or  where  rank  manure  was  applied, 
as  in  seasons  like  the  present  those  that  did  not 
apply  any  fresh  manure  have  the  soundest  crops. 
All  that  can  be  done  now  is  to  lift  carefully,  sort 
out  every  affected  tuber,  and  store  in  dry,  cool 
places. 

Lettuce  and  Endive  should  be  planted  out 
on  any  vacant  border,  for  during  the  winter 
salads  are  much  in  request,  and  when  the  plants 
are  nearly  full  grown  they  can  be  lifted  and 
stored  in  any  cold  pit,  frame,  or  house ; and 
Endive  will  blanch  readily  in  a darkened  place. 

Celery  requires  frequent  attention  in  keeping 
all  side  shoots  cleared  off  from  the  main-stem, 
and  keeping  the  roots  liberally  fed  with  liquid- 
manure  ; but  do  not  earth  up  until  a good  growth 
has  been  made. 

Turnips. — A late  crop  of  these  is  most  valu- 
able, and,  as  the  young  plants  will  now  be  mak- 
ing rapid  growth,  see  that  they  are  thinned  out 
directly  they  are  ready,  and  keep  the  hoe  fre- 
quently going  amongst  them  to  get  the  soil 
perfectly  clean  while  the  sun’s  rays  are  powerful 
enough  to  dry  up  the  weeds. 

Onions,  if  not  sown  already,  should  be 
attended  to  at  once.  The  Giant  Rocca,  Tripoli, 
and  White  Spanish  are  the  best  for  sowing  at 
this  date  to  transplant  in  spring. 

Spinach  of  the  Prickly-seeded  kind  should  be 
sown  in  drills  about  1 foot  apart  and  thinned 
out  to  6 inches  apart  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 
large  enough. 

Tomatoes  need  stopping  and  training  to  keep 
the  foliage  from  shading  the  fruits.  I fear  the 
mildew  is  making  great  havoc  in  this  crop  this 
damp  season. 

Vegetable  Marrows  are  now  bearing  well, 
but  should  be  cut  before  they  get  seedy,  or  they 
check  the  production  of  successional  fruits  ; but 
if  any  are  left  to  ripen  they  make  an  excellent 
winter  vegetable. 

Herbs,  if  not  cut  and  dried  for  winter,  should 
be  done  without  further  delay,  as  Mint,  Sage, 
Thyme,  and  other  Herbs  that  are  in  almost 
daily  use,  if  dried  carefully  and  hung  up  in  a 
cool,  airy  place,  are  most  useful  during  the  long 
winter  months,  when  they  cannot  be  procured 
so  readily  as  now. 

Fruit-gathering  and  storing  should  be  done 
directly  any  kind  is  really  fit  for  picking  ; but 
do  not  gather  prematurely,  or  shrivelling  is  sure 
to  follow.  J.  G.,  Hants. 


1576.— Winter  salads.— The  most  useful 
salad  plants  are  Lettuces  and  Endives,  and  if 
strong  plants  of  Brown  Cos  and  Tom  Thumb 
Lettuces  and  Green-curled  Endivms  are  set  out 


in  the  frames  9 inches  apart  they  will  come 
during  winter.  One  frame  might  be  filled  with 
plants  tliree  parts  grown  to  succeed  those  in  the 
open  ground.  These  latter  plants  should  be 
lifted  carefully  with  balls  and  have  the  soil 
pressed  firmly  about  the  roots  in  planting. 
Water  must  be  given  as  required,  and  the  frames 
must  be  well  ventilated,  drawing  the  lights  off' 
altogether  at  first.  One  frame  or  part  of  a 
frame  might  be  sown  with  Turnip  Radishes  now. 
— E.  H. 

1579.— 'VitaUty  of  seeds.— All  the  seed 
named  will  retain  their  vitality  for  several  years 
if  kept  dry  and  cool  and  well  harvested  to  begin 
with.  Onions  will  grow  very  well  the  third 
year,  and  a small  proportion  will  grow  the 
fourth  and  even  the  fifth  years  if  well  kept. 
Radishes  will  grow  very  well  the  third  year, 
and  Turnips  and  Cabbages  will  retain  their 
vitality  longer,  Cabbages  longer  than  Turnips, 
but  after  the  sixth  year,  even  in  the  case  of 
Cabbages,  fewer  seeds  will  germinate,  aiid 
many  of  the  plants  will  lack  strength.  It 
should  be  understood  that  though  certain  seeds 
will  retain  their  growing  powers  a considerable 
time  new  seeds  are  best.  Of  course,  in  the  case 
of  the  seeds  named  the  growth  will  be  as  good 
the  second  year  as  the  first.  — E.  H. 

1509.— Scarlet  Runner  Beans.— The  neglected 
condition  of  the  garden  in  the  past  will  account  for  this 
season’s  failure.  Years  of  neglect  cannot  be  atoned  for  by 
one  dressing  of  manure.  It  will  take  several  years  of  good 
cultivation  and  liberal  manuring  to  undo  the  evils  of  the 
past.— E.  H. 


GOOD  HALF-HARDY  ANNUALS. 
Zinnias. 

Few  half-hardy  annuals  are  more  satisfactory 
than  these  when  well  cared  for.  The  flowers 
exhibit  great  brilliancy  of  colour,  and,  whether 
planted  in  beds,  rows,  or  singly,  they  are 
amongst  the  most  effective  of  summer-blooming 
plants.  Another  point  in  their  favour  is  that 
they  flower  well  up  to  the  autumn,  and  that 
the  blooms  do  not  easily  become  injured  by  in- 
clement weather,  but  retain  all  their  freshness 
and  gay  colouring  when  many  ooher  bright 
flowering  subjects  present  but  a sorry  appear- 
ance. In  mixed  borders  or  in  beds  among  sub- 
tropical plants,  these  are  always  attractive 
when  well  grown.  They  require  a deep,  loamy 
soil  and  a warm,  open  situation.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  gentle  warmth,  but  nothing 
is  gained  by  sowing  before  the  middle  or  latter 
end  of  March,  as  the  young  plants  are  apt  to  be- 
come somewhat  root-bound  and  stinted  for 
nutriment  when  they  have  to  stand  for  some 
considerable  time  before  planting  out,  in  which 


Zinnia  elegans  fl.-pl.  (See  page  386.) 


case  they  lose  something  of  that  fresh,  free  growth 
which  should  atall  times  be  maintained  until  they 
come  into  flower.  Once  the  tissues  harden  to 
the  extent  of  bringing  the  young  plants  to  a 
standstill,  there  is  but  little  chance  of  rapid 
progress  being  made  when  they  are  set  out  in 
the  open  ground.  Neither  is  it  advisable  to 
plant  out  much  before  the  end  of  the  first  week 
in  June,  as  the  Zinnia  is  very  susceptible  to 
atmospheric  changes,  and  is  completely  ruined 
by  a few  degrees  of  frost.  Plant  in  well-stirred, 
fairly  enriched  soil  in  full  exposure,  for  the 
Zinnia  loves  to  bask  in  the  sun’s  fiercest  rays, 
merely  demanding  a surface  covering  to  protect 
the  roots,  and  plenty  of  moisture  at  all  times. 
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Planted  in  a bed  by  themselves,  they  would  be 
gi-eatly  improved  if  the  soil  could  be  thrown 
out,  and  a good  depth  of  fermenting  manure  be 
trodden  well  in,  the  soil  being  afterwards 
replaced.  Both  the  single  and  double  forms  of 
Zinnia  make  line  garden  plants  when  well  gro»vn, 
displaying  a diversity  and  brilliancy  of  colour 
equalled  by  few  plants.  The  double  forms 
have  of  late  been  most  in  request,  although 
both  the  double  and  single  varieties  have 
been  greatly  improved.  There  is  one  good 
characteristic  about  the  double  Zinnias — thej’- 
are  not  in  some  instances  of  such  rank  and  un- 
wieldy growth  as  the  single  types,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  dwarfing  has  gone  hand-in-hand  with 
that  of  multiplying  the  petals  in  the  Howers. 
Careful  selection  also  has  done  something  in  the 
way  of  inducing  a better  habit  of  growth  ; and 
it  will  be  observed  that  it  often  happens  that 
particular  typos  of  flower  get  improved  both  in 
habit  and  blooms  at  the  same  time.  Some  of 
the  single  Zinnias  are  very  beautiful,  such  as 
the  yellow,  carmine,  rosy- purple,  scarlet,  crim- 
son, and  orange.  Z.  elegans  (figured  on  p.  385) 
is  the  principal  species,  from  which  the  numerous 
varieties  mentioned  in  seed  catalogues  have 
been  derived,  both  single  and  double-flowered 
dwarf  (puinila)  as  well  as  tall  kinds.  Z.  Darwini 
is  a beautiful  hybrid  variety,  with  very  double 
flowers  of  various  colours.  Z.  Haageana,  known 
also  as  Z.  mexicana,  has  a very  neat  habit  of 
growth  and  rich  orange-yellow  blossoms.  It  also 
occurs  with  double  flowers.  All  are  natives  of 
Mexico.  G. 

ORCHIDS. 

DENDROBIUMS  CHRYSANTHUM  AND 
ALBUM. 

The  first-named  is  one  of  the  richest-coloured 
Dendrobes,  and  it  is  of  additional  interest 
as'  it  blooms  on  its  young  growths,  and  these 
have  the  advantage  of  the  young  green  leaves 
to  assist  in  backing  up  their  flowers.  This, 
therefore,  has  this  to  recommend  it  to  the 
amateur  with  limited  command  of  heat,  inas- 
much as  it  may  be  kept  somewhat  cool 
during  the  winter  months,  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  thoroughly  resting  it,  and 
when  the  warmer  days  of  spring  and  summer 
arrive,  by  keeping  it  suspended  near  the  glass  a 
goodly  amount  of  heat  can  be  obtained,  and  this 
will  induce  it  to  grow  strongly  and  to  flower 
freely  “ J.  Matthews  ” .sends  me  flowers  of  it, 
asking  if  it  is  not  Bendrobiuin  Paxtoni  ? Now, 
this  is  a rather  a curious  question  to  decide  or 
to  answer.  The  name  adopted  here  isWallich’s 
name  ; he  was  an  old  collector,  and  first  found 
the  plant  in  the  Himalayan  valleys,  and  named 
it.  Upon  the  plant  flowering  in  this  country  it 
was  named  D.  Paxtoni  by  Bindley,  which  name, 
liovvever,  has  now  to  drop  into  a synonym  ; and, 
moreover,  it  is  not  the  plant  of  that  name  indi- 
cated by  Paxton,  which  is  the  fiinbriatum  ocu- 
latum  of  Hooker,  so  that  the  name  of  Paxtoni 
falls  out  of  use  altogether,  and  I am  sure  the 
above  Greek  name,  signifying  golden-flowered, 
is  expressive  enough.  It  is  a strong-growing 
plant  of  pendent  habit,  and  upon  this  account 
should  always  be  treated  as  a basket-plant,  in 
which  state  the  stems  can  take  their  natural 
habit,  and  in  this  condition,  too,  they  flower 
more  freely  than  when  grown  in  a pot  and  have 
to  be  tied  upright.  The  flowers  appear  along 
the  joints  of  the  stem  opposite  the  leaves,  form- 
ing a long  raceme  of  great  beauty,  and  they 
continue  in  perfection  a little  more  than  a week. 
This  is  considered  a short  time  by  many,  and  for 
this  reason  it  has  been  cast  on  one  side  ; but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  flowering  at  this 
season,  a week’s  display  will  help  over  the 
dullest  season  to  a great  extent.  The  flowers 
are  thick  and  fleshy,  sepals  and  petals  rich  deep 
golden-yellow,  the  lip  being  of  the  same  bright 
colour,  having  at  the  base  two  large  deep-maroon 
velvety  spots,  and  a pretty  frilled  margin.  This 
plant  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  in  winter, 
neither  should  it  be  kept  quite  dry.  Another 
species  seldom  seen,  but  an  excellent  companion 
to  the  above  is 

D.  ALBUM. — Of  this  plant  I have  received  no 
enquiry,  and  indeed  few,  either  professional  or 
amateur  Orchid  growers,  know  it,  althougli  it 
was  introduced  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  a 
plant  growing  somewhat  in  a similar  manner, 
flowering  at  the  same  time,  and  affording  the 
apeetacle  of  racemes  of  pure-white  flowers  in 
contrast  to  the  golden-yellow  ones  of  D.  chrys- 


anthum.  It  requires  strong  heat  and  an  abund- 
ance of  moisture  both  to  its  roots  and  in  the 
atmosphere  when  growing,  but  during  the  rest 
of  the  season  it  may  be  kept  cooler  and  drier  ; 
but  the  temperature  should  not  be  allowed  to 
fall  lower  than  55  degs.  at  night  and  00  degs.  in 
the  daytime  for  either  of  these  plants.  It  is 
pendent  in  habit  and  should  be  grown  as  a 
basket  plant,  using  good  drainage  and  peat  fibre 
to  grow  it  in.  Charcoal  is  the  best  material  to 
use  as  drainage  material  on  account  of  its  light 
weiglit.  The  stems  grow  1 foot  or  18  incYies 
in  length,  and  produce  flowers  singly  or  in 
pairs  in  a similar  manner  to  I),  chrysanthum. 
These  are  pure-white,  saving  a tinge  of  yellow 
in  the  throat.  These  usually  appear  during  the 
end  of  August  and  through  September,  and  if  the 
plants  are  not  suffered  to  grow  in  the  winter  but 
are  started  together  in  the  beginning  of  spring, 
the  rich  golden-yellow  flowers  and  the  pure 
white  ones  may  be  enjoyed  together  at  the 
present  season.  Matt.  Br.vmble. 

CATTLEYA  GASKELLIANA. 

“A  Reaper”  sends  me  flowers  of  this  plant, 
and  says,  “ Is  not  this  a curious  time  to  see 
0.  Triame  flowering  ?”  Well,  yes,  it  would  be 
a very  curious  time,  but  these  flowers  are  not  of 
C.  Trian®,  but  of  the  kind  whose  name  precedes 
these  notes.  The  flowers  I imagine  are  all  cut 
from  one  plant,  and  are  of  a fairly  good  variety  ; 
the  colour  is  never  so  deep  in  this  variety  as  in 
the  one  you  imagined  it  to  be.  The  plant 
after  flowering  should  be  induced  to  fully  ripen 
and  finish  up  its  growth,  which  is  not  done  at  the 
time  of  flowering.  Then  it  should  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  rest  through  the  winter  months  by  being 
placed  in  a low  temperature  and  kept  tolerably 
dry.  It  has  flowers  very  variable  in  colour,  and 
plants  with  a different  appearance  in  the  habit 
of  growth  will  in  all  probability  yield  different 
varieties  of  flowers.  I do  not  say  this  is  sure  to 
lead  to  the  successful  achievement  of  getting 
good  varieties,  but  it  is  a sure  method  of  ob- 
taining different  forms,  and  an  extra  good  form 
may  come  out  of  some.  I recently  saw  an  ex- 
cellent form  of  this  plant  bearing  about  eighty 
flowers,  and  it  presented  a magnificent  spec- 
tacle, and  some  of  my  lady  readers  whom  I know 
will  be  getting  terribly  anxious  to  grow  C.  Gas- 
kelliana  to  this  size.  This  Cattleya  is  said  to 
come  from  Venezuela,  and  during  the  past  two 
months  a fine  lot  of  plants  have  been  success- 
fully imported.  It  should  be  potted  in  good 
fibrous  peat  and  a little  chopped  Sphagnum 
Moss,  and,  like  all  Cattleyas,  it  should  be  well 
drained  but  not  overwatered  in  the  growing 
season.  Matt.  Bramble. 

BURLINGTONIA  DEOORA. 

This  is  an  elegant,  although  a variable  plant, 
and  I should  not  have  been  surprised  to  have 
seen  the  flowers  a month  or  two  later,  but, 
coming  now  from  Cork,  it  seems  somewhat  out  of 
season  ; however,  it  is  always  a good  and 
handsome  flower  whenever  seen,  in  spite  of  its 
being  of  rather  straggling  habit.  Three  or  four 
decades  ago  these  plants  were  eageirly  sought 
after,  and  I remember  having  quite  a quantity 
of  this  plant  sent  home  from  Brazil.  The  plant 
makes  slender  stems,  and  at  equal  distances 
apart  one  or  two  bulbs  are  formed.  Those  are 
oblong-ovate,  bearing  a single  fleshy  leaf  on  the 
top,  which  is  persistent.  In  the  young  state  (as 
in  the  majority  of  Orchids)  one  or  two  leaves 
are  produced  from  the  base  of  the  bulb  ; but 
these  are  deciduous  and  soon  fall  away,  and 
from  the  base  of  the  bulbs  the  roots  are  pro- 
duced. The  flower-spikes  rise  from  the  side  of  the 
bulbs  at  the  base,  each  bearing  several  flowers. 
These  have  the  sepals  and  petals  about  the  same 
size,  and  all  are  joined  together — white,  flushed 
and  spotted  with  soft,  bright-rose ; the  lip  is  large 
and  pure-white,  bilobed  in  front.  The  blooms 
last  long  in  full  beauty.  This  plant  is  a native 
of  the  province  of  San  Paulo,  in  Brazil,  which 
is  said,  especially  in  the  hilly  districts,  to  have 
a mild  and  healthy  climate.  The  Orchid  we  now 
have  under  consideration  must,  however,  have 
come  from  the  low-lyingdistricts,  asit  enjoys  good 
heat  and  an  abundance  of  moisture,  especially 
through  the  growing  season  ; and  it  is  a plant 
which  dislikes  much  soil  to  lay  about  its  roots. 
I used  to  grow  it  best  on  a block  of  wood,  with 
a little  Moss  only  about  its  roots.  The  plants 
will  require  cutting  just  below  the  bulbs  occa- 
sionally, to  keep  them  within  bounds  ; but  if 
grown  in  a hanging-basket  some  fibrous  peat 


should  be  added  to  the  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  the 
growing  shoots  be  tied  in  a position  from  time 
to  time  to  let  the  roots  keep  the  advantage.  Of 
other  members  of  this  family  I must  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  saying  a few  words. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


1600.— Gro'Wing  Orchids. — I have  been 
growing  Orchids  for  quite  30  years,  and  can 
well  remember  first  starting  to  grow  them  in 
just  such  a house  as  is  here  described.  Ly castes 
were  my  first  plants,  next  Cattleyas,  followed 
by  Cypri^diums,  Vandas,  &c.  I found  Sacco- 
labiums,  Phahenopsids,  &c.,  required  a tem- 
perature about  10  degs.  higher.  .Some  of  the 
finest  Orchids  will  grow  in  the  temperature 
named  and  with  the  plants  already  in  the  house. 
I would  try  Lycaste  Skinneri  in  variety, 
Cattleyas,  such  as  Mossi®,  Mendeli,  and  Tri- 
an®,  Cypripediums  of  many  species  and  garden 
forms,  Cmlogyne  cristata,  Miltonia  vexillaria, 
Cymbidium  eburneum,  Anguloas,  &c. — J.  H.  E. 


INDOOR  PLANTS, 

TAKING  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  UNDER 
GLASS. 

If  the  weather  in  other  parts  of  England  corres- 
ponds to  what  we  are  having  in  the  west,  where  it 
is  wet,  cold,  and  cloudy,  then  the  sooner  that  all 
greenhouse  plants  that  have  been  placed  out-of- 
doors  during  the  summer  are  taken  back  to  their 
winter  quarters  the  better.  An  abnormally  low 
temperature  prevails  both  by  night  and  day, 
which  must  be  very  harmful  to  plants  that 
belong  to  more  favoured  climes.  The  soddened 
condition  of  the  soil,  for  which  there  is  no  help 
where  the  plants  now  are,  will  throw  them  into 
a poor  state  of  health  if  they  are  subjected  to 
such  treatment  any  longer.  An  excess  of  mois- 
ture at  the  roots  when  associated  with  a con- 
tinually low  temperature  is  the  worst  possible 
condition  for  tender  plants  to  be  in  at  this  time 
of  year.  The 

Indian  Azaleas  will  be  the  first  to  suffer 
from  such  treatment,  as  will  also  Ericas  of  both 
the  hard  and  soft-wooded  sections.  These 
should  be  the  first  to  receive  attention,  then 
should  follow  such  plants  as  Camellias,  Epacrises, 
Chorozemas,  and  all  other  greenhouse  hard- 
wooded  plants  of  a similar  nature.  If  from  any 
cause  the  plants  cannot  be  attended  to  for  a few 
days,  and  there  is  no  improvement  in  the 
weather,  the  whole  of  them  had  better  be  laid 
on  their  sides  until  they  can  be  taken  under 
cover.  If  this  is  done  there  will  be  less  danger 
of  the  roots  suffering  from  an  excess  of  moisture. 
The  next  point  to  attend  to  is  to  see  that  the 
stock  does  not  suffer  from  extreme  conditions  in 
treatment.  The  cultivator  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  plants  have  been  exposed  to  plenty  of 
light  and  air.  For  this  reason  they  only  want 
protection  from  an 

Excessive  rai.nfall  for  a time.  To  make 
the  change  as  easy  for  them  as  practicable,  all 
the  front  ventilators  of  the  house  thej'  occupy 
should  be  left  open  both  night  and  day  for  at 
least  a fortnight ; after  that  they  may  be  safely 
treated  to  less  air  in  a gradual  manner.  It  is 
also  well  for  the  grower  to  bear  in  mind  that 
while  the  stock  was  in  the  open  air  the  foliage 
had  the  benefit  of  the  dews  at  night  as  well  as 
that  of  the  rain ; therefore,  to  deprive  the 
plants  of  their  nightly  bath  at  once  is  not  good 
management.  For  this  reason  they  should  have 
a gentle  dewing  of  moisture  from  the  syringe 
every  evening  until  the  proper  time  comes  to 
introduce  the  routine  of  winter  treatment. 

J.  C.  C. 

1584.— Culture  of  Bouvardias.— These 
plants  are  not  very  particular  as  to  the  quality 
of  soil  they  grow  in.  I find  the  usual  mixture 
of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  a little  decayed  manure 
answers  well  for  them  ; sometimes  I have  added 
fibrous  peat,  and  they  have  grown  and  flowered 
equally  well  in  this.  The  plants  succeed  best  in 
an  open  position  during  the  summer.  I arrange 
the  plants  in  cold  frames  from  which  the  glass 
lights  can  be  removed  at  pleasure,  and  in  fine 
weather  the  plants  are  fully  exposed  to  the  open 
air.  The  best  varieties  are  Alfred  Neuner 
(double  white),  Dazzler  (scarlet).  President  Gar- 
field (double  pink),  Humboldti  corymbiflora 
(large  white),  Vreelandi  (white  or  blush-colour). 
Victor  Lemoine  is  the  best  double  scarlet- 
flowered  variety. — J.  D.  E. 
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PLANT  ARRANGEMENT  IN  GREEN- 
HOUSES. 

This  is  a matter  about  which  it  is  diflicult  to 
write.  The  subject  cannot  be  comprehensively 
treated  upon  paper,  but  anyone  who  has  visited 
many  small  gardens  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year  must  be  aware  that  the  quality  of  the 
plants  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  often 
arranged  in  greenhouses  leave  much  to  be 
desired.  Large  and  handsome  greenhouses  are 
frequently  built  contiguous  to  villa  residences, 
riie  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns 
are  nece.ssarily  small,  and  do  not  admit  of  much 
space  being  devoted  to  pits  and  frames  in  which 
to  cultivate  plants,  and  without  such  adjuncts 
there  is  much  difficulty  in  keeping  the  house  gay 
with  flowering  plants.  In  the  construction  of 
such  houses  the  architectural  effect  is  studied  at 
the  e.'tpcnse  of  those  conditions  that  woubl  con- 
duce to  good  culture.  The  best  houses  are  those 
with  span-roofs,  and  of  such  a 
.size  that  the  plants  intended  to 
be  cultivated  in  them  should  not 
be  far  removed  from  the  glass. 

As  a rule,  the  further  plants  are 
from  the  glass,  so  much  the 

more  difficult  it  is  to  keep  them 
in  a healthy  condition  and  well 
furnished  throughout  with 
leaves.  Houses  over  16  feet 
wide  should  have  a central 

stage  and  platforms  round  the 

sides  on  which  to  place  the 

plants.  If  one  side  of  the  glass 
structure  be  attached  to  the 
house,  I would  still  have  it  of 
the  spau-roofed  form,  and  the 
raised  platform  could  be  carried 
round  the  house  all  the  same. 

This  platform  should  be  about 
2 feet  6 inches  in  height,  the 
side  stages  to  be  reserved  for 
small  and  medium-sized  plants. 

A row  of  large  specimen  plants 
might  be  arranged  along  the 
centre  of  the  middle  stage.  Let 
us  now  consider  what  would  be 
The  best  plants  with  which 
to  furnish  such  a house  and  keep 
it  gay  without  much  extraneous 
aid.  What  are  usually  termed 
hird-wooded  plants  are  rather 
difficult  to  keep  in  health  when 
mixed  up  with  a miscellaneous 
collection  of  rapid  - growing 
plants,  such  as  Pelargoniums, 

Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  &c.  A 
most  useful  class  of  plants  are 
the  Epacrises,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  winter-flowering,  and  they 
have  the  merit  of  lasting  long  in 
flower.  A selection  of  the  best 
varieties  will  maintain  a succes- 
sion of  bloom  from  .January  till 
J une  ; the  flowers  also  last  a long 
time  in  a cut  state,  and  the 
colours  are  such  as  usually  give 
the  greatest  satisfaction.  The 
pure-white  E.  candidissima  is 
very  beautiful,  and  E.  hyacinthi- 
llora  carnea  produces  beautiful 
spikes  of  flowers.  There  is 
also  a fine  variety  named 
fulgens,  and  E.  Kinghorni 
is  a compact  - growing,  free- 
flowering  sort.  These  blossom  early.  Amongst 
later  kinds  that  continue  the  blooming  period 
until  .June  may  be  named  E.  Eclipse,  the  flowers 
of  which  are  very  long,  bright  crimson,  with  a 
blush  or  white  mouth.  E.  miniata  splendens  is 
perhaps  the  best  of  all  ; this  variety  and  Eclipse 
are  well  adapted  for  exhibition  purposes.  When 
these  plants  are  of  .small  size  they  ought  to  be 
arranged  on  the  side  stages  near  the  glass,  and 
as  they  grow  larger  they  should  take  their  places 
in  the  centre. 

Azaleas  of  the  Indian  and  .Japan  sections 
should  also  be  grown  by  the  owners  of  small 
gardens.  Those  with  decided  colours  are  the 
most  useful,  and  if  only  a few  can  be  grown  the 
pure-white  A.  Fielderi  should  be  amongst  the 
Indian  sorts.  One  of  the  latest  in  flower  is 
Jjrilhant,  which  should  also  be  grown.  These 
Azale.asllower  wilhout  the  aid  of  artificial  heat  in 
May,, June,  and  July.  Standards  with  round  heads 
are  very  useful,  and  form  a distinct  feature. 
Oamelhas  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  any  house. 


if  it  be  at  all  adapted  for  their  culture.  Tiiey 
are  so  hardy,  and  when  their  management  is 
understood  they  require  no  more  attention  than 
common  plants.  The  old  Double  Wliite  and  the 
pure-v  hite  variety  named  Eimbriata,  with 
ii'inged  edges  to  the  petals,  produce  superb 
flowers.  0.  imbricata  is  an  old  sort,  with  well- 
formed  crimson  blossoms.  C.  Reine  des  Beautes 
has  flesh-coloured  flowers.  Countess  of  Derby 
IS  a beautiful  white  kind,  striped  and  flaked 
with  rose.  The  above  selection  of  hard-wooded 
plants  may  remain  in  the  greenhouse  during  the 
whole  year,  except  in  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  .September. 

Ro.ses  in  pots  constitute  an  indispensable 
feature  in  the  greenhouse,  and  for  this  purpose 
small  plants  in  8-inch  pots  may  be  grown  ; they 
might  be  protected  during  winter  and  early  in 
spring  with  glass  lights  in  a place  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse 
when  the  buds  are  well  advanced.  Hyacintlis, 
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Gardbmxo  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mrs.  Sower  by. 


flulips  (of  the  early-floweriiig  Dutch  .sorts),  and 
1 olyanthus-;Narcissus,  potted  from  September 
till  the  end  of  Novendier,  will,  with  but  little 
trouble,  yield  a succession  of  flowers.  Those  to 
bloom  early  should  be  removed  to  the  green- 
house about  the  end  of  November,  and  the  latest 
about  the  end  of  January.  Mignonette  in  pots 
trained  as  standards  or  bushes,  and  in  pots  from 
^ Giches  in  diameter  to  11  inches,  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  owner,  is  always  welcome,  and 
Cineiarias  in  all  their  varied  colours  form  a 
brilliant  feature  from  Christmas  until  the  end  of 
April.  Seedlings  are  the  easiest  to  manage,  and 
their  size  should  be  regulated  by  that  of  the 
house.  Neat,  bushy  plants  may  be  flowered  ip 
6-inch  pots,  and  large  specimens  in  8 inch  ones. 
Calceolarias  require  very  similar  treatment,  and 
if  a frame  can  be  spared  for  the  one,  with  its 
back  to  the  south,  the  same  "will  answer  for  the 
other.  Their  desperate  enemy  is  green-fiy,  a 
pest  which  must  not  be  allowed  to  establish 
itself.  I he  culture  of 


bTA(;H  AND  FANCY  I’elarconiums  is  Well 
understood,  bub,  nevertheless,  one  often  sees  the 
plants  badly  cultivated,  the  stems  drawn,  and 
the  leaves  spotted.  No  plants  are  easier 
managed,  but  they  must  be  kept  in  .a  light,  airy 
place,  and  free  from  green-fly.  J'hey  succeed 
the  Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias,  being  in  flower 
through  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July. 
The  Zonal  section  succeeds  these,  and  with  good 
manage.ment  are  in  flower  until  November,  when 
the  diflerent  sections  of  Chrysanthemums  take 
their  place.  A collection  of  plants,  such  as  I 
have  just  enumerated,  will  keep  a greenhouse 
gay  all  the  year  round,  wit.h  the  aid  of  a few 
cold  frames.  Liliums  have  not  been  included, 
but  a selection  of  them  will  last  in  bloom  for 
three  months.  Phloxes,  Carnations,  and  Picotecs 
will  also  flower  during  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September.  As  to  the  method  of 
staging  the  plants,  the  large  ones,  as  I have 
already  said,  must  first  be  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  centre  platform,  with  a 
row  of  dwarf  plants  along  the 
edges.  The  usual  and  easiest 
way  is  to  allow  the  intervening 
space  to  be  filled  with  plants 
that  form  an  almost  unbroken 
surface,  falling  from  the  centre 
to  the.  edge.  If  this  arrange- 
ment be  carried  out  the  form- 
ality ought  to  be  broken  up  by 
introducing  tall  plants  here  and 
there  at  intervals.  .Standard 
Azaleas  answer  for  this,  and 
Mignonette  trained  as  standards 
also  answers  well  ; so  do  Phloxes, 
perpetual-flowering  Carnations, 
and,  in  their  season,  neat  plants 
in  6-inch  pots  of  standard  Chrys- 
anthemums. In  large  houses  the 
hardier  Palms  niay  lie  intro- 
duced with  excellent  efi'ect,  and 
in  all  cases  flowering  and  fine- 
foliaged  plants  shoidd  be  judi- 
cious.y mixed,  and  a distinct 
class  of  plants  should  be  grown 
on  the  diflerent  stages.  On  the 
front  and  end  portions  should  be 
placed  the  hard-wooded 
Cape  and  New  Holland 
plants  with  hair-like  roots. 
These  increase  rapidly  in  size, 
and  if  good  specimens  be  desired 
they  must  not  be  overcrowded 
with  other  plants.  If  the  pots 
he  as  large  as  12  inches  in  dia- 
meter, dwarf  plants,  both  flower- 
ing and  fine  foliaged,  may  be 
arranged  underneath  them,  but 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
grow  close  to  the  branches  of  the 
specimens.  The  back  stage  near 
the  residence  will  be  muchshaded 
by  the  centre  stage,  and  more  so 
by  the  wall  of  the  house.  Green- 
house Perns  and  Camellias  may 
entirely  fill  all  that  portion  ; they 
will  form  a distinct  and  pleasing 
feature,  and  if  more  Camellias  be 
wanted  they  might  be  grown  on 
tlie  back  part  of  the  centre 
stage.  Avoid  overcrov/ding  in 
all  cases.  Cleanliness  is  impera- 
tive. Let  the  pots  be  quite 
clean,  and  all  decaying  leaves 
be  I t moved  as  soon  as  they  are 
Pumigate  the  niOment  the  least 
trace  of  thrips  or  green-fly  is  observable.  A 
well-arranged  fernery  is  always  an  attractive 
feature  near  a residence,  and  the  annexed  illus- 
tration shows  well  what  can  be  done  in  such  a 
structure.  J. 


perceived. 


1614.— Laying  down  turf.— Seeing  that 
you  do  not  want  to  play  upon  the  space  that  you 
refer  to,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  providing  turf.  If  you  prepare  the  ground 
thoroughly  during  the  winter  by  digging  it  over- 
two  or  three  times  it  will  be  in  good  condition 
to  receive  Grass-seeds  in  the  spring.  The  be- 
ginning or  middle  of  April,  according  to 
locality,  is  a good  time  to  sow  Grass-seeds. 
Two  bushels  per  acre  is  the  quantity  usually 
allowed  for  forming  lawns.  If  you  decide  on 
laying  down  turf,  it  will  be  better  to  do  the 
work  early  in  the  winter.  The  price  of  turf  vai  ies 
so  much  in  different  places  that  I cannot  give 
you  the  amount  of  the  probable  cost. — J.  C.  C 
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ARUM  LILIES  (RICHARDIA  ^THIOPICA). 
The  plants  of  Arum  Lilies  that  are  expected  to 
be  in  flower  at  Christmas  must  now  be  potted 
up,  if  they  were  planted  out  in  the  open  ground, 
as  they  ought  to  have  been.  The  strongest  are 
generally  the  most  forward  plants,  and  as  these 
lift  with  a good  number  of  roots  they  must  have 
pots  of  a proportionate  size,  as  it  will  delay 
their  flowering  if  the  roots  are  much  mutilated. 

I have  found  it  a good  practice  to  divide  the 
stock  into  two  parts,  one  for  early  and  the  other 
for  late  blooming  ; each  lot  can  then  be  treated 
separately.  The  younger  and  weaker  plants 
may,  if  it  is  required,  remain  in  the  ground 
until  the  end  of  September.  In  providing  for 
the  plants  now  the  pots  should  be  well  drained, 
and  a good  holding  compost  obtained  for  them  ; 
good  sound  loam,  with  some  coarse  grit,  suits 
them  best.  When  they  are  potted  place  them 
in  a cold  pit  or  frame,  if  possible,  and  keep  them 
close  and  shaded  from  bright  sun  for  a fortnight, 
ventilating  the  frame  chiefly  at  night.  If  there 
is  no  pit  or  frame  the  plants  must  have  a cool, 
shady  place  on  the  floor  of  the  greenhouse. 
When  they  are  able  to  bear  the  sun  without 
flagging  the  plants  may  be  placed  on  the  stage 
or  wherever  they  are  to  remain  until  they  come 
into  flower.  The  cultivator  must  bear  in  mind 
that  these  plajits  will  not  bear  forcing  into 
bloom  unless  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  or  the 
flower-scape  already  formed. 

Liquid  smiuLANrs  must  not  be  given  either 
until  the  flowers  appear,  or  the  plants  will  run 
mostly  1o  leaves.  Those  who  have  only  a few 
plants,  and  nob  particular  as  to  when  they  come 
into  flower,  may  leave  their  stock  in  the  ground 
until  the  middle  or  end  of  September,  when 
they  should  be  treated  as  I have  advised.  There 
is  an  advantage  in  growing  these  plants  alto- 
gethar  in  pots  if  they  are  wanted  to  bloom  early, 
as  they  can  be  relied  upon  to  do  so  with  a 
greater  certaiut}’.  .Such  plants  also  produce 
the  greatest  number  of  flowers.  Though  not 
so  large,  they  ought  not  now  to  require  much 
done  to  them,  as  the  proper  way  to  treat  them 
is  to  repot  early  in  the  summer  and  allow 
them  to  flower  in  the  same  pots.  Where, 
however,  they  were  neglected  at  that  time,  a 
little  larger  pot  may  be  given  now,  as  it  will 
help  to  increase  the  size  of  the  flowers.  The 
plants  that  are  intended  for  flowering  in  the 
coming  spring  must  not  be  divided  now  or  be 
disturbed  much  at  the  roots.  During  the  winter 
these  plants  require  all  the  light  they  can  get, 
and  plenty  of  air  and  root  moisture. 

J.  C.  C. 

1589. —Wintering  bedding  Pelargo- 
nmms  and  Calceolarias. — Calceolarias 
winter  best  in  a cold  frame.  Plant  the  cuttings 
3 inches  apart  in  a bed  of  sandy  loam,  5 inches 
or  6 inches  deep.  Young  healthy  shoots  3 inches 
or  so  long  make  the  best  cuttings.  There 
are  usually  plenty  of  these  to  be  had  from 
healthy  plants  in  the  beds  in  October,  which  is 
the  best  month  for  planting  cuttings.  I have 
taken  them  as  late  as  November,  and  never  had 
them  do  better  ; any  time  before  frost  comes  to 
injure  them  will  do.  Keep  the  frame  close  and 
the  soil  moist  till  roots  form,  then  ventilate 
freely.  Pelargoniums  cannot  be  safely  kept 
through  the  winter,  unless  the  frost  can  be  ex- 
cluded from  thebuilding  in  which  they  are  placed. 
It  will  only  disappoint  to  attempt  to  winter 
them  in  a cold  frame.  If  the  cuttings  are  taken 
early,  and  only  a small  number  planted  in  each 
pot,  say  about  four  round  the  sides  of  a 5-inch 
pot,  the  pots  to  be  well  drained  with  broken 
pots  or  pieces  of  brick  or  coke,  keeping  the 
cuttings  in  the  open  air  as  long  as  it  will  be  safe 
to  do  so,  then  take  them  to  a spare  room,  and 
have  a wire  frame  covered  with  sheets  of  paper 
pasted  together  for  placing  over  the  plants  on  a 
frosty  night,  they  might  be  kept  through  the 
winter  without  much  loss,  and  with  only  a small 
amount  of  trouble.  The  soil  must  be  permitted 
to  get  fairly  dry  in  the  pots  before  frost  is  ex- 
pected, as  it  often  happens  that  plants  covered 
up  in  the  short  dark  days  are  more  injured  by 
damp  than  frost ; besides,  plants  with  their 
roots  in  wet  soil  are  more  liable  to  be  frost- 
bitten than  if  dry. — E.  H. 

You  say  you  have  a cold  frame,  there- 
fore the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  fill  it  with 
cuttings,  or,  what  are  better,  the  short  side 
growths  pulled  off  with  a little  toothed  heel  to 
them  of  the  bedding  Calceolarias.  Give  them 


plenty  of  air  in  the  daytime,  unless  the  frosts 
are  very  severe,  and  they  will  do  well.  A 
friend  of  mine  tried  wintering  Pelargoniums  in 
a cold  frame  with  concreted  bottom,  giving  them 
plenty  of  air  ; they  did  pretty  well  until  he  was 
laid  up  indoors,  and  the  frame,  not  being  venti- 
lated, the  plants  were  all  destroyed  by  damp. 
An  attic,  dry  and  airy,  would  be  a better  place 
for  them. — A.  G.  Botli  b. 

1591.— Wintering  plants  in  an  unheated 
greenhouse. — Ciloeolarias  will  do  very  well  without 
artiticial  heat ; better,  in  fact,  than  with  it.  But  Pelar- 
goniums cannot  be  kept  alive  through  an  average  winter 
in  a greenhouse  without  some  means  of  keeping  out  fiost. 
A lamp  would  sutlioe  for  a small  house. — E.  H. 

■ — - You  will  have  to  keep  the  plants  very  dry  to  with- 
stand the  frost,  which  is  sure  to  get  into  an  unheated 
house.  Why  not  use  an  oil-lamp,  and  thus  keep  frosts 
out,  or  reduce  their  severity  ? — A.  G.  Butlkr, 

1597.— Hot-water  piping  for  a greenhouse.— 

To  heat  a greenhouse  21  feet  by  9 feet  and  7 feec  mean 
height  for  growing  early  Tomatoes,  “Hot  Toms”  will 
require  76  feet  of  4-inch  pipe. — J.  G.  S. 

1533.— Striking  Dahlia  cuttings.— Yes,  any 
young  growths  from  the  base  of  the  plants,  or  firm  side- 
ahoots  with  a slight  heel  will  root  at  any  time  now  in  a little 
warmth,  and  if  kept  growing  under  glass  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, will  form  small  pot  roots  that  will  bloom  abundantly 
next  season.  I have  even  rooted  them  in  the  open 
ground  in  June  and  July ; but  it  is  too  late  for  that  now. 
— B.  C.  11. 


HOUSE  at  WINDOW  GARDENING. 

POPPIES  FOR  TABLE  DECORATION. 
1513.  — The  Poppies  used  so  much  in  London  are 
the  Shirley  Poppies,  so  called  by  reason  of  the 
strain  originally  being  selected  at  Shirley  Vicar- 
age, near  Croydon,  by  the  Rev.  \V.  Wilks,  a 
thorough  enthusiast  in  all  matters  connected 
with  horticulture.  It  is  supposed  that  they 
first  came  from  the  common  field  Poppy,  one 
being  noticed  in  a wilderness-like  mass  of  weeds 
in  one  corner  of  the  garden  which  had  distinct 
markings.  By  preserving  the  seed  from  this 
one,  and  rigorously  excluding  “rogues”  from 
future  seedlings,  a lovely  variety  of  colours  has 
been  obtained;  tlie  “ rogues  ” have  black  spots  or 
bases  to  each  petal.  At  the  present  time  nearly 
all  colours  are  obtainable  from  fiery-red  to  pure- 
white,  with  softer  shades  of  pink  to  those  e,dged 
with  white.  From  one  packet  of  seed,  which 
can  be  procured  for  Is.,  a succession  of  blooms 
can  be  had  from  the  middle  of  May  until  the 
end  of  September,  if  several  sowings  are  made. 
The  greatest  of  all  mistakes  in  the  growth  of 
Shirley  Poppies  is  that  of  sowing  the  seed  too 
thick.  When  this  is  done  the  plants  get 
drawn  up  weakly,  and,  of  course,  produce 
few  flowers,  these  being  of  poor  quality. 
Plants  which  grow  singly  give  the  best 
results  ; numerous  side-growths  are  formed, 
and  which  make  shapely  bushes,  at  least 
2 feet  in  diameter  and  as  high  as  4 feet.  Some 
grew  here  and  blossomed  most  profusely  during 
the  month  of  June.  Under  no  conditions  should 
the  plants  be  nearer  together  than  6 inehes. 
The  best  method  of  sowing  the  seed  is  to  mix 
with  it  twice  the  quantity  of  dry  sand  ; then  sow 
as  thinly  as  possible.  Poppies  transplant  badly, 
therefore  should  in  all  cases  be  sown  where  it  is 
intended  they  are  to  flower.  Some  sow  in  heat, 
and  prick  off  into  boxes,  afterwards  planting 
into  their  final  position.  This  is  not  necessary 
nor  desirable,  as  Shirley  Poppies  are  quite  hardy. 

I sow  a small  portion  of  seed  about  the  middle 
of  October,  on  a warm,  sloping,  southern  border, 
if  possible,  covering  the  seed  lightly  with  a little 
sandy  soil.  Plants  from  this  branch  will  pro- 
duce the  first  flowers  in  the  following  May.  In 
February  I sow  again ; this  time  on  a border 
facing  east  in  a bed,  near  to  a path,  if  possible, 
for  the  convenience  in  gathering  the  flowers. 
Another  sowing  is  made  early  in  April ; this 
time  amongst  Boses.  If  these  are  cultivated  in 
beds  or  borders  by  themselves  after  the  summer 
blooming  is  past  they  are  not  very  attractive.  The 
Poppies  brighten  up  such  beds  or  borders  wonder- 
fully. In  this  case  the  plants  must,  of  necessity, 
for  fear  of  overcrowding  the  Roses,  be  thin,  which 
is  all  in  favour  of  the  Poppy  crop  of  flowers. 
Early  in  May  another  and  last  sowing  should  be 
made,  which  will  provide  the  last  blooms.  The 
land  should  be  well  manured  and  deeply  dug, 
the  seedlings  kept  free  from  weeds  and  be  care- 
fully thinned  directly  they  are  large  enough  to 
handle.  The  better  condition  the  soil  is  in 
reason  the  finer  will  be  the  quality  of  the 
flowers.  I saw  some  sown  on  a poor  piece  of 
ground  this  year,  in  which  they  would  hardly 


grow,  let  alone  give  a full  crop  of  bloom.  If 
the  weather  be  continually  dry  when  the  flower- 
buds  are  forming  copious  supplies  of  water  at 
the  roots  will  be  an  advantage,  especially  if  it  be 
liquid-manure  at  alternate  waterings.  Cutting 
the  flowers  is  important.  If  cut  in  too  young  a 
state  the  petals  flag  immediately  ; if  allowed  to 
get  too  old  the  petals  drop  quickly.  The  best 
way  to  cut  them  is  when  they  are  in  bud  and 
just  prior  to  unfolding  their  calyx,  although 
before  this  will  do  equally  well.  No  matter 
when  it  is  done  the  stems  should  at  once  be 
placed  in  water,  which  maintains  the  pores  of 
the  stem  in  an  open  condition,  so  that  each  one 
will  absorb  water  fully.  If  the  cut  part  of  the 
stem  is  allowed  to  congeal  with  the  milk  flowing 
from  the  stem  the  pores  are  sealed,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  no  water  is  absorbed  by  the 
stem  for  future  preservation.  In  three  or  four 
days  the  buds  develop  into  blooms  perfectly. — 
S.  P. 

The  Poppies  alluded  to  are  merely  fwnua 

of  the  common  scarlet  Corn  Poppy  of  thp  fields. 
They  are  termed  the  “ Shirley  Poppy  because 
they  have  been  selected  by  the  Rev,  >V  . \\  ilks, 
of  Shirley  Vicarage,  near  Croydon,  Mr.  Wilks 
has  stated  that  he  found  growing  in  his  garden 
a plant  with  a narrow  white  margin  to  the 
petals.  Seeds  were  sown  of  this  plant,  and  the 
produce  of  them  resulted  in  further  variations 
from  the  normal  type  ; by  saving  seeds  again 
from  the  best  of  these  seedlings  the  beautiful 
varieties  have  been  obtained  which  are  now 
grown  in  gardens  as  Shirley  Poppies.  Other 
selections  of  the  corrmon  Poppy  have  been 
found  since  the  Shirley  strain  was  introduced  ; 
but  that  is  the  best,  being  free  from  the  black 
stain  at  the  base  of  the  petals. — J.  D.  E. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

1554.  - Old-fashioned  perennials.  —I 
think  the  following  hardy  plants  will  meet  “An 
Old-fashioned  Woman’s”  requirements:  Rud- 
beckia  Newmani,  a very  beautiful  plant,  having 
bright-yellow  flowers,  with  dark-purple  centres, 
growing  from  18  inches  to  2 feet.  A bed  of  this, 
edged  with  blue  Violas,  would  have  a very  pretty 
and  gay  appearance.  Clematis  Jackmani.  If 
two  or  three  plants  of  this  is  planted  in  a.  large 
bed,  and  kept  pegged  down  to  the  soil,  it  will 
form  a very  fine  contrast  to  the  bed  filled 
with  the  Budbeckia.  If  this  lady  should 
object  to  the  bare  bed  in  winter  this  is  easily- 
remedied  by  placing  boughs  of  Berberis  aqui- 
folia  over  it,  which  has  a pretty  effect.  Old 
Crimson  Clove  Carnation. — Why  not  devote  one 
of  the  beds  to  this  grand  old  plant  ? It  will  give 
you  very  little  trouble,  and  nothing  can  surpass 
it  for  brilliancy  and  quality.  Tou  say  you 
already  have  (Enotheras.  Have  you  macro- 
carpa?  This  makes  a fine  show  the  whole 
of  the  summer,  and  grows  about  1 foot  high. 
Michaelmas  Daisies. — If  you  are  careful  in 
selecting  a few  good  varieties  and  equally  so  in 
planting — viz.,  plant  tlie  tallest  in  the  centre  of 
the  bed,  and  the  dwarfer  ones  at  the  outside, 
you  may  secure  a very  charming  bed  in  the 
autumn,  for  these  are  really  lovely  autumn 
plants.  Pentstemon  barbatum. — A bed  of  this 
is  no  uncommon  sight,  and  if  properly  attended 
to  in  the  way  of  waterings  will  be  sure  to 
please.  I can  think  of  very  few  hardy  plants 
which  have  suc’n  an  elegant  and  bright  appear- 
ance. It  would  look  well  associated  with  the 
Rudbeckia  if  properly  looked  after  and  not 
allowed  to  become  stifled  by  it.  Chrysanthe- 
mum maximum. — This  is  another  very  fine  and 
useful  hardy  plant,  with  large  pure  white 
flower  with  yellow  centre,  and  just  now  makes 
a very  fine  display  in  the  herbaceous  border.  It 
grows  2 feet  high.  Aquilegias  (Columbines).— 
Why  not  set  one  of  your  beds  apart  for  these 
lovely  flowers  ? They  are  i-eadily  raised  from 
seed,  a packet  of  which  would  give  an  end- 
less variety,  and  you  would  have  a gay 
bed  for  months  in  early  sumnier.  Autumn 
Anemones,  especially  A.  japonica  alba  and 
Honoiine  Jobert,  xvould  make  a fine  show  at 
the  present  season.  This  latter  is  one  of  the 
finest  hardy  plants  in  cultivation.  It  is  just 
coming  into  flower,  and  will  continue  to  open  its 
pure  Eucharis-like  flower  until  sharp  frost  cuts 
it  down.  Anemone  japonica  rosea,  a pretty  com- 
panion to  the  above,  having  flowers  of  a bright- 
rose  colour  and  perfectly  hardy.  One  might  go 
on  naming  a hundred  suitable  plants  ; but  I 
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think  these  named  will  satisfy  the  enquirer 
and  give  her  an  abundance  of  beautiful 
flowers.  “ Old-fashioned  Woman  ” says  she 
lives  in  a very  windy  place  and  close  to  the 
sea  ; it  is  also  a very  cold  and  backward  part 
of  the  country.  But  if,  as  she  says,  she  succeeds 
with  Roses  and  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias  and 
Fuchsias,  there  cannot  be  much  to  complain  of, 
for  certainly  Fuchsias  will  not  stand  rough  winds 
when  placed  outside,  and  Roses  are  not  adapted 
to  such  a climate,  neither  are  Calceolarias;  there- 
fore she  must  not  complain. ^T.  A. 

CACTUS  DAHLIAS. 

The  centenary  of  the  Dahlia,  celebrated  last 
year  by  the  vast  and  compreheirsive  exhibition 
that  was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  un- 
doubtedly imparted  a great  impetus  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  beautiful  old-fashioned  favourite. 
The  Dahlia,  though  by  no  means  a hardy  sub- 
ject, is,  from  the  extreme  simplicity  of  its  cul- 
ture, combined  with  its  wonderful  vigour  and 


favour  the  Pompon  class  for  their  medium- 
sized, well-formed  blossoms,  so  abundantly  pro- 
duced, as  a rule.  The  oesthetic  school  go  into 
raptures  over  the  pretty,  simple,  brightly- 
coloured  and  marked  flower  a of  the  single  varie- 
ties. But  the  so-called 

Cacti's  kinds,  though  in  one  sense  newer 
than  any  of  the  other  classes,  have  advanced  in 
popular  favour  more  rapidly  than  any  of  them, 
and  probably  now  find  more  admirers  than  all 
the  rest  pirt  together.  They  are  certainly  very 
charming,  the  comparatively  irregular  or  in- 
formal outline  of  the  flowers  being  decidedly 
preferable  to  the  morrotonous  regularity  of  the 
older  sorts,  while  in  colours  we  have  now  a 
large  and  varied  range  of  rich  and  pleasing 
colours  to  choose  from  ; and  if  some  of  them  are 
not  so  free  of  flower  as  they  might  be,  why  that 
only  renders  them  so  much  the  more  rare  and 
prized  when  we  do  get  them.  But  some  of  the 
varieties  bloom  full  as  freely  as  any  of  the 
Pornpons,  if  not  more  so ; and  for  cutting  are 
decidedly  superior  either  to  these,  or  to  the  still 
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floriferousness,  like  the  Chrysanthemum,  a 
flower  for  everybody,  and  possessing  as  it  does 
the  power  of  resisting  the  baneful  effects  of  a 
smoky  atmosphere,  and  therefore  succeeding 
to,  if  possible,  an  even  greater  degree  than  the 
Chrysanthemum  as  a town  plant,  increases  its 
range  of  usefulness  considerably.  In  the 
country  there  are  few  cottage  gardens  wherein 
a few  Dahlias  are  not  to  be  found,  and  whether 
through  unusual  care  and  skill  or  mere  accident 
they  frequently  flourish  here  as  they  seldom  do 
in  gardens  of  greater  pretensions.  Each  of  the 
various  classes  or  sections  of  this  noble  flower 
has  its  charms  and  admirers.  Amateurs  and 
professional  florists  of  the  old  school  become 
more  than  enthusiastic  over  the  huge,  well- 
rounded,  high -centred  and  smooth -petalled 
beauties  of  the  show  and  fancy  sections,  the 
shapely  blossoms  of  which,  though  undeniably 
beautiful  per  se,  become  heavy  and  lumpy  when 
massed,  and  monotonous  to  a degree  when  mar- 
shalled in  orderly  and  numerous  rows  upon  a 
green  board.  Those  who  require  neat  flowers 
in  quantity  for  cutting  and  decorative  purposes 


more  floriferous  singles,  for  the  apparently 
incurable  fault  which  the  latter  possess  of 
dropping  their  petals  shortly  after  being  cut, 
does,  and  always  will,  constitute  a serious 
disadvantage.  Than  that  wonderfully  free 
and  brilliantly-coloured  variety.  Fire  King, 
also  known  by  the  far-from  euphonious  and 
absurd  title  of  Glare  of  the  Garden,  we  have 
nothing  of  its  class  to  equal  or  approach  it  for 
supplying  cut  flowers  of  this  colour,  bright- 
. crimson-scarlet.  Annie  Harvey  and  Cochineal, 
shades  of  crimson,  are  also  very  free,  and  from 
their  fine  useful  colour  almost  equally  desirable. 
In  good  free-flowering  whites  this  section  is, 
however,  decidedly  deficient,  and  a good  dwarf 
productive  variety  with  pure-white  blossoms  of 
moderate  size  and  good  form  would  be  eagerly 
welcomed  ; good  yellows  in  the  same  style  are 
also  much  wanted.  In  all  essential  particulars 
the  culture  of  the  Cactus  varieties  is  identical 
with  that  proper  to  the  show,  fancy,  and  Pompon 
classes.  The  cuttings  that  spring  from  the  old 
roots,  when  brought  into  heat  in  March  or  April, 
are  readily  rooted  in  sandy  soil  if  kept  moder- 


ately close,  warm,  moist,  and  shaded  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and,  as  with  the  other  sections, 
it  is  important  to  get  forward  and  strong,  yet 
by  no  means  over-luxuriant  or  soft  plants,  well 
hardened  off  and  fit  to  plant  out  by  llie  com- 
mencement of  June.  As  usual,  young  plants 
produce  the  finest  flowers,  but  old  roots,  grown 
either  in  the  ground  or  in  small  pots  are  far 
more  productive,  and  for  supplying  flowers  for 
cutting  should  receive  the  preference.  As  I 
have  already  stated,  some  of  the  varieties, 
notably  J uarezi,  and  even  the  otherwise  excel- 
lent variety  Constance,  with  a few  others,  are 
inclined  to  be  somewhat  shy  of  flowering,  par- 
ticularly when  grown  in  a confined  or  smoky 
atmosphere,  and,  hence,  to  secure  the  best  re- 
sults, should  be  afforded  an  open  and  sunny 
position  and  planted  firmly  in  sound  loamy  soil 
of  only  moderate  riehness.  But  in  open  counti  y 
places  old  roots  in  especial  flower  very  abund- 
antly in  a fine  season,  and  generally  speaking 
no  more  difficulty  should  be  experienceil  in 
obtaining  flowers  from  these  than  from  many  of 
the  finer  show  and  fancy  varieties. 
Quite  recently  I spent  a delightful  after- 
noon among  the  Dahlias  in  the  nursery 
of  Messrs.  Cheal,  at  Crawley,  where 
large  breadths  of  these  plants  in  each 
class  are  grown  in  first-class  style. 
Among  a very  large  number  of  varie- 
ties—nearly  if  not  quite  all  in  eulti- 
vation  being  represented— I noticed  the 
following  as  being  especially  fine. 
Of  the  older  kinds 

JuAKEZi  (here  figured)  must  always 
occupy  an  honoured  place,  if  only  on 
account  of  its  peculiar  and  taking  form; 
but  a variety  that  while  being  the  exact 
counterpart  of  it  in  this  and  other 
particulars,  possesses  a more  dwarf 
and  floriferous  habit,  and  produce.s 
much  brighter  flowers  of  a briglit 
orange- scarlet  hue,  is  Professor  Bald- 
win ; this  will  undoubtedly  be  largely 
grown  in  the  future.  Others  in  the 
same  style  are  Beauty  of  Brentwood,  a 
beautiful  bright  purple  flower ; Duke 
of  Clarence,  fine  maioon-ciimson,  and 
Robert  Mayer,  of  a bright  golden  hue — 
all  of  almost  exactly  the  same  form  as 
Juarezi.  There  is  also  a yellow  Juarezi, 
but  it  was  not  in  flower.  Panthaea, 
of  a kind  of  bright  reddish-crange,  is 
a lovely  flower,  and  should  be  in  every 
collection  ; and  William  Rayner,  soft 
orange,  shaded  with  rose  colour,  with 
slightly  pointed  and  prettily  twisted 
petals,  is  another  most  charming  kind. 
A really  exquisite  flower  is  Marquis  of 
Bute,  pure-white,  with  a rosy  tip  to 
eacli  petal,  large,  well  formed,  and  fine. 
Mrs.  J.  Douglas  may  be  termed  sal- 
niony-rose,  but  however  described,  it 
is  quite  distinct  in  colour,  and  ex- 
ceedingly pretty.  Of  the  whites  the 
comparatively  new  Henry  Patrick 
appeared  to  be  of  a better  colour  than 
the  good  old  Constance,  which  under- 
high  cultivation  assumes  a slight  blush 
or  pinky  tint,  while  the  other  is  a pure 
ivory-white,  but  as  regards  form  I 
should  give  Constance  the  preference. 
H.  Patrick  is  said  to  be  freer  of  flower 
than  Constance,  but  I did  not  see  much 
difference  in  this  respect.  S.  Boilings  is  a deep 
blackish-crimson,  and  Zulu,  in  the  same  way, 
very  dark  and  a neat,  taking  flower.  Lady 
Marsham  has  flowers  of  a soft  rosy-red,  tinged 
with  salmon,  and  Lady  Kerrison,  amber,  edged 
with  bright-red.  King  of  the  Cactus  is  of  a 
soft  crimson  hue,  very  large,  but  too  coarse 
to  be  beautiful.  Of  the  older  kinds  Cochineal 
and  Annie  Harvey  were  conspicuous  by  their 
numerous  richly- coloured  blossoms  and  Fire 
King,  already  referred  to,  still  more  so.  The 
curious  green  Dahlia  was  in  full  bloom,  with  a 
crimson  petal  appearing  here  and  there.  Single 
Dahlias  are  largely  grown,  and  to  them  also  I 
should  like  to  refer,  but  space  will  not  admit  of 
it  at  present.  jj. 

1594— Dry  borders.— The  best  and  most 
ecorromical  remedy  for  dry,  poor  borders,  is  deep 
stirring  with  the  fork  or  spade,  with  a very 
liberal  dressing  of  cool,  rich  manure,  from  the 
pig-sty  or  cowshed.  If  properly  prepared  during 
winter,  and  the  hardy  plants  returned  to  the 
border  in  February,  many  plants  that  fail  now 
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will  be  a success.  All  the  perennial  Sunflowers, 
the  Japanese  Anemones,  and  all  the  hardy 
bulbs.  Carnations,  Pinks,  Sweet  Williams, 
Cmterbury  Bells,  with  the  usual  bedding- 
plants,  especially  Petunias,  Nasturtiums,  and 
Pelargoniums,  will  thrive. — E.  H. 

1593.  — Herbaceous  Phloxes.  — These 
plants  are  best  propagated  in  spring  by 
division  of  the  roots.  Phloxes  usually  grow 
strong  enough,  unless  they  have  been  kept  too 
long  in  one  position.  The  obvious  remedy  for 
such  a condition  of  things  is  to  dig  them  up  in 
March  or  early  in  April,  divide  the  roots  so  as 
to  leave  not  more  than  three  stems  on  each 
piece  of  root,  and  replant  in  rich  soil.  To  do 
them  justice  Phloxes  require  rich,  deep  soil  and 
a mulch  of  manure  over  tlie  roots  during  summer, 
with  copious  waterings  in  dry,  hot  weather. — 

E H 

1528. — Perennial  Phloxes. — A good 
time,  and  probably  the  best,  to  sow  perennial 
Phloxes  is  in  February.  Sow  the  seeds  in  flower- 
pots, seed-pans,  or  boxes,  and  place  them  in  a 
glass  frame  over  a hotbed.  The  seeds  soon 
vegetate,  and  when  the  plants  have  grown  a 
little  prick  them  out  in  boxes  about  .1  inches 
between  each  plant.  They  will  be  ready  to  plant 
out  in  April,  and  everyone  of  the  plants  will 
flower  freely  the  same  season.  They  should  have 
rich  free  soil  to  grow  in. — J.  B.  E. 

1605.— Treatment  of  Lllium  auratum.— Why 
should  you  wish  to  disturb  the  Lilies  ? They  usually  do 
very  well  if  left  in  the  ground  and  top-dressed  with  old 
stable-manure  once  a year.  At  the  present  time  I have  a 
bulb  of  L.  auratum  var.  rubro- vittatum  blooming  splendidly 
out-of-doors.  This  is  the  third  season  in  which  it  has  been 
undisturbed,  and  has  done  well.  My  advice  is,  if  Lilies 
succc6d  with  you  in  th©  open,  let  them  st^y  where  they 
are.— A.  G.  Bi'tlkr. 

1010 —Treatment  of  Sweet  Williams.  — i 
should  take  out  the  alternate  plants  and  destroy  the  slugs 
and  caterpillars  which  you  are  then  sure  to  find.  If  the 
plants  have  made  long  shoots  dig  the  earth  up  round  them 
and  throw  it  over  the  bare  stems,  leaving  the  terminal  tuft 
of  leaves  alone  above  ground.— A.  G.  Bctler. 

lf)90  — Iceland  Poppies.  — These  are  classed 
perennials;  but  as  old  plants  so  often  die  during  damp,  cold 
weather  in  winter,  I have  found  it  more  satisfactory  to 
raise  a few  plants  every  year,  even  when  the  old  ones  are 
retained.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.— E.  H 

1539.— Feeding  tortoises.- If  “W.  H.” 

refers  to  land  tortoises  they  may  be  fed  on  Cab- 
bage, Lettuce,  and  Dandelion-leaves,  &c. , but  they 
wiTl  require  a little  heat  to  keep  them  in  good 
health.  Not  less  than  60  degs.  to  70  degs.  is 
necessary  ; but  the  ordinary  temperature  of  a 
kitchen  is  sufficient  for  the  common  Greek  tor- 
toise so  often  sold  in  the  streets  of  our  large 
cities.  The  land  tortoises  may  be  distinguished 
in  a creneral  way  from  the  water  ones  by  the 
former  having  thick,  stumpy-shaped  feet  and  a 
higher  and  globular  shell  than  the  latter,  which 
ha've  usually  flattish  shells  and  yvebbed  feet 
with  claws.  The  water  tortoises  will  eat  fish, 
flesh,  worms,  and  other  animal  matter  ; with 
the  same  attention  to  temperature.  I have  kept 
many  species  of  land  and  water  tortoises,  and 
have  at  present  five  different  species,  all  thriving 
well.  Two  very  large  Indian  species  I kept  for 
some  time  in  the  house  ; but  as  they  did  not 
feed  well  I have  them  in  a friend’s  conservatory, 
where,  in  the  higher  temperature,  they  are  im 
proving  and  feeding  better. — Ckotalus. 

I have  had  a tortoise  for  fifteenyears  fed  upon  Dan- 
delion flowers  and  leaves.  Lettuce,  or  Clover-leaves,  with 
water  to  drink.  It  is  in  the  garden  when  there  is  no  frost. 
During  winter  it  is  kept  indoors  in  a basket,  out  of  which  it 
can  crawl  when  the  mild  weather  comes.  Occasionally  it 
drinks  water  or  milk  during  the  time  it  is  indoors.— Kbw 

Zinnia  elegansfor  exhibition.— These 
have  become  favourite  exhibition  flowers,  but 
unless  they  are  well  staged  they,  however  good, 
make  but  a poor  display.  When  shown,  as  in 
the  case  of  Dahlias,  a dozen  blooms  distributed 
over  a Dahlia  stand,  they  have  but  a poor  effect, 
but  when  shown  as  Mr.  John  Walker,  of  Thame, 
often  shows  them,  the  blooms  arranged  in  a 
stand  of  small  dimensions,  and  having  4 inches 
of  stem  with  leaves,  they  are  then  highly 
effective.  Double  Zinnias  are  now  so  fine  that 
they  deserve  to  be  shown  in  the  most  effective 
manner ; the  flowers  are  well  formed  and 
singularly  bright  in  colour,  full,  and  symmetri- 
cal, and  always  greatly  admired.  They  seem 
to  restore  to  us  something  of  the  florists’  Ranun- 
culus, and  we  have  scarcely  any  other  flower  that 
can  come  near  them  in  the  month  of  August  for 
brilliancy  of  colour. — D. 

uur  readers  will  kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to 
receive  far  engraving  any  suggestive  or  beautiful  photo- 
graphs of  plants  or  garden  scenes,  especially  of  gardens  of 
a,  picturesque  character 
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Qaeetlons.— and  answers  are  inserted  in 
GARDENiNO/ree  of  charae  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  doum  for  their  nuidance.  All  cornrnunications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only^  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  57,  Southampton-^treetj  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters onbusiness should  be  sent  to  the  PuBusnER. 
The  naine  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
quenes  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
xn  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Ac  sw©!  S (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  questio7imay  often  he 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents icho  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
sko\dd  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 

1633. — Saving  Begonia-seed.— Can  Begonia-seed 
be  saved  out-of-doors? — C.  B. 

1634. — Decayed  Grass  as  manure.— Is  decayed 
Grass  of  any  use  as  manure? — H.  M.  S. 

1635. — Rose  cuttings.— Would  Rose  cuttings  just 
taken  off  flower  ne.xt  summer? — PuriL. 

1636. - Lobelias  and  Violas.— Whenought  Lobelias 
and  Violas  be  sown  for  edgings? — Pupil. 

1G37.— Clipping  a Privet-hedge.— I should  be 
much  obliged  if  someone  would  tell  me  when  to  clip  a 
Privet-hedge? — II.  M.  S. 

1638.— Thrushes  and  Ash-taerries.— How  can 
thrushes  be  kept  away  from  stripping  the  berries  off  the 
Mountain  Ash  in  a few  da^^s? — E.  R. 

1630.— Maggots  destroying  Onions.— Willsome 
one  kindly  tell  me  how  to  pre\ent  maggots  destroying  the 
roots  of  young  Onions? — Anxious  One. 

1640. — Auriculas  in  pots.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  how  Auriculas  in  pots  should  be  managed,  and 
what  soil  is  most  suitable  for  them?— C.  M. 

1641.  — Burning  weeds  and  other  rubbish.— 
How  must  I proceed  in  order  to  burn  weeds,  &c.,  to  pro 
duce  plenty  of  charred  material?— I.  H. 

1642. — Making  graftingelay,  &c.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  make  a good  graf ting  clay,  and  when 
is  the  beat  time  to  graft? — Am.vtbur  Gardener. 

1643. — Cauliflowers  and  Cabbages  for  show. 

How  shall  I proceed  to  obtain  Cauliflowers,  Red 

Cabbage,  Savoys,  &c.,  for  shew  by  the  middle  of  July  ?— 
C.  M.  P. 

1644. — Propagating  trees,  <&c.— When  is  the  best 
time  and  mode  to  propagate  such  trees  as  Oak,  Beech,  Elm; 
Ash,  &c.  ? AUo  Hollies,  Aucubas,  and  other  evergreens  ?- 
Eocene. 

1645. — Flowering  shrubs.— Will  someone  kinclly 
give  me  a list  of  hardy,  ornamental  flowering  shrubs  that 
would  do  well  on  a bank  in  full  sunshine  in  a North  Mid- 
land county? — Bush. 

1G4G.— Roses  and  insects.— My  Roses  have  been 
devoured  with  maggots  and  green-fly  all  summer.  Can 
anything  he  done  to  prevent  a recurrence  of  this  next 
'ear  ? — Reviresco. 

1047.— Window-boxes.— Will  someone  till  me  what 
would  do  with  window-boxes  at  this  tiine  of  the  year,  the 
Nasturtiums  being  just  over  ? The  windows  face  north, 
west,  and  south.— Dwarf. 

1648.— Plants  for  an  amateur’s  greenhouse. 
—Will  someone  please  to  tell  me  the  best  miscellaneous 
plants  for  a greenhouse  in  winter  for  an  amateur,  and  the 
best  time  to  get  them? — A.  T. 

1049.— Uses  of  a hot -bed  and  frame  in 
winter. — Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  what  are  the  best 
uses  I can  make  of  a small  hot-bed  and  a small  cold  frame 
through  the  winter?— Suburban. 


1C5S.— Plants  for  a small  garden.— What  would 
be  the  best  perennials  and  annuals  to  grow  in  a small 
garden  with  very  sandy  soil  in  Kent?  Beds  in  all  sorts  of 
aspects,  all  well  protected  by  Laurel  hedges. — Pupil. 

1659. — Storing  bedding  Pelargoniums  fdr 
winter. — l have  read  that  it  is  only  mcessary  to  hang 
them  roots  uppermost  in  a cupboard  or  box  indoors.  Can 
anyone  confirm  this  from  practical  experience? — J.  H. 

1660. — Vines  and  Tomatoes.  — will  someone 
kindly  say  what  has  caused  my  Grapes  to  colourirregularly 
— one  berry  being  different  from  the  other?  Also  why 
Tomato  blooms  drop  when  grown  under  glass  in  Seakale 
pots?— A.  J.  S. 

1661. — Tea  Roses  for  a small  greenhouse.— 
Will  someone  kindly  name  half-a-dozen  Tea  Roses  for 
flowering  in  a small  greenhouse  early  in  spring?  Also 
when  should  I put  them  in  the  greenhouse,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  them? — J.  M. 


1GC2.— Purple  or  blue  flowers.— What  purple 
or  dark-blue  flowers  would  flower  at  this  season  to  con- 

• ’ ' 
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3 feet  high  ?— Pupil. 

1663.— Mildew  on  Roses. 


1650. — Roses  for  pegging  down.— Do  any  par- 
ticular sorts  of  Roses  do  best  for  pegging  down  ? What 
is  the  best  way  of  pegging  them  down?  Would  Sweet 
Brier  do  well  thus  treated?— Pupil. 

1651. — Plants  for  a drawing-room.— My  draw 
ing-room  faces  west,  and  I want  to  keep  a flower-stand  full 
of  nice  plants  in  it  this  winter.  Will  someone  kindly  give 
a list  of  suitable  ones? — Suburhan. 

1652. — Bose  Ophirie  on  an  east  -wall.— Can 
anyone  tell  me  if  the  Rose  Ophitie  will  thrive  on  a wall 
facing  due  east,  but  in  a very  sheltered  garden  on  the  west 
slope  of  the  Cotswold  Hills?— C.  B, 

165:5.— Small  green  frogs.— Will  someone  kiuoly 
inform  me  where  I can  procure  small  green  frogs— I have 
seen  them  several  times  in  ferneries  I have  been  visiting 
—and  what  they  live  on  ?— J.  W. 

1654. — White  Passion-flower.  — l have  got  a 
white  Passion-flower  growing  out  on  a very  sheltered  wall. 
Will  it  require  to  be  lifted  in  for  the  winter ; or  shall  I 
cover  the  roots  where  it  is? — Silla. 

1655.  — Treatment  of  Irises. — What  should  be 
done  with  Irises  which  have  plenty  of  leaves,  but  give  no 
flowers?  They  are  very  old.  Would  manuring  or  trans- 
planting be  of  any  use  ? — Reviresco. 

1656. — Christmas  Bose  withering.— Can  any 
one  kindly  tell  me  of  any  plan  for  treating  a Christ- 
mas Rose  after  the  flower  is  out  that  will  prevent  it 
withering  in  a day  in  a flower-glass  ? — M.  S.  G. 

1657. — Best  Pelargoniums.  — Would  someone 
kindly  give  me  the  names  of  a dozen  of  each  best  Pelar- 
goniums— viz.,  large-flowered,  French  blotched,  fancy, 
and  double  and  single  Zonals? — Youno  Beoixner. 


-What  can  he  done  to 


prevent  mildew  on  Roses?  I suppose  it  is  useless  to 
* xpect  to  remove  the  mildew  this  year  ; but  can  anything 
be  done  to  prevent  it  returning  next  year?  The  climate 
is  very'  damp. — Befance. 

1664. — Boses  for  pegging  down.-yWill  “ J-C.C 
or  anyone  else  tell  me  if  General  Jacquimenot  and  the 
Gloire  de  Dijon  are  suitable  Roses  for  pegging  down,  as 
they  suit  the  soil  of  my  garden  when  they  are  grown  m 
the  ordinary  way? — M.  S.  G. 

1665. — Begonias  and  Gloxinias  from  seed.-- 
Would  someone  kindly  say  if  Begonia  and  Gloxinia-seed 
sown  now  will  succeed  and  the  seedlings  stand  the  winter 
to  get  the  plants  well  forward  for  next  year,  and  if  so,  what 
heat  will  they  require  ? — Anxious. 

1606.— Marechal  Niel  Bose  not  blooming.— 

I have  a Mardchal  Niel  Rose  nearly  two  years  old,  planted 
in  a side  frame  and  trained  into  the  greenhouse ; but 
I cannot  get  any  flowers  from  it.  It  looks  very  healthy. 
How  should  I treat  it?— J.  C. 

1067.— Boses  in  pots.— I have  eight  climbing  Roses 
in  pots  on  an  open  stage  in  my  greenhouse.  They  are 
over  the  hot-water  pipes,  and  do  not  do  well.  I shall  be 
glad  to  know  what  I can  place  them  on  to  keep  the  heat 
from  drying  up  the  roots  ? — E.  P. 

1668.— Campanula  fragllls.— will  someone  kindly 
let  me  know  if  1 can  strike  cuttings  of  this  plant,  and  if 
so,  the  best  time  to  do  it,  and  how  they  should  be  made  ? 
Also  the  best  time  to  sow  seed,  and  how  long  will  it  take 
to  flower  from  seed  ?— Cami’anula. 

1069. — Asparagus-beds.— I should  be  very  glad  of 
any  information  as  to  the  making  of  Asparagus-beds  for 
planting?  Also  if  I bought  two-year-old  plants  iiexu 
spring,  should  I be  able  to  cut  any  Asparagus  the  follow- 
ing spring  ; if  not,  when? — Agnes  Mapase. 

1070. — Plants  for  a border.— I should  be  glad  to 
know  of  some  bright  flowering  plants  for  a border  anti 
rookery  facing  north,  therefore  getting  very  little  sunf 
Being  opposite  the  drawing-room  window,  it  ought  to  look 
as  bright  as  possible  all  the  year  round.— Pcpm. 

1671.— Distilling  flower  - scents.— Can  anyon  e 
kindlv  inform  me  as  to  where  I can  procure  a cheap  work 
on  distilling  flower-scents  or  perfumes  ? I c must  be  of  a 
practical  nature,  and  suitable  for  an  amateur  who  wishes 
to  distil  scents  from  his  own  flowers.— J.  G.  H. 

1072. —Blue  Hydrangeas.— Can  anyone  inform  me 
how  be  St  to  obtain  blue  Hydrangeas?  I used  to  believe  the 
blue  colour  to  be  an  effect  of  sea  air ; but  I only  know  of 
one  plant  in  Torquay  of  that  colour,  in  which,  I am  told, 
it  was  produced  by  the  use  of  chemicals. —Devonia. 

1673. — Artificial  manure  for  Carnations.— 
Is  artificial  manure  as  good  for  Carnations  a-soow-manure, 
as  I am  afraid  of  the  insects  in  the  latter  destroying  the 
roots  • or  perhaps  someone  could  tell  me  how  to  destroy  the 
insects  in  the  manure? — A.  B.,  South  StaJ/ordshire. 

1674. — Bose  not  flowering.— I have  a Rose-tree 
errow  ir.o-  by  a north  wall ; but  it  does  not  flower.  Last 
year  I manured  it  well,  and  it  grew  vigorously,  and  is  now 
more  than  5 feet  in  height.  Is  it  too  large  to  be  removed 
to  a more  sunny  position,  or  how  shall  I manage  it 

...  1,  I 

1675. — Tomatoes  dying.— Can  anyone  tell  me  what 
is  the  matter  with  my  Tomatoes  grown  under  glass  and 
planted  out  in  a border?  They  appear  as  if  they  were 
dvino-  through  beng  attacked  by  brown  spots  on  the  under 
3i(les”of  the  leaves?  I have  sprinkled  them  with  sulphur  , 
but  it  seems  to  do  no  good. — J.  M. 

1676. -Buiiding  a greenhouse.-l  am  thinking 
of  putting  up  a lean-to  greenhouse,  10  feet  by  12  feet. 
Any  information  as  to  construction,  &c..  will  greatly 
oblige  ? Also  would  a No.  1 Messenger  boi  er  heat  it  pro- 
perly, and  what  would  be  the  cost  of  the  whole?  Position, 
south.  Locality,  West  Middlesex.— J.  M . H. 


1677. -Bine  flowers.-There  is  frequently  a scarcity 
of  blue  flowers,  even  in  well  kept  gardens. 
obliged  if  one  of  your  correspondents  would  Kive  a select 
list  of  hardy  flowers  of  that  colour,  especially  the  taller 
kinds,  with  approximate  height  ^d  time  of  plantin,  or 
sowing,  and  of  blooming?— H.  C.,  Tonbridge. 

1R7Q Planting  a bank. — Will  someone  kindly  tell 

me  fhe  James  o?®ome  Ferns.  Mosses,  Wes.  drooping 
plants  &o.,  that  will  stand  outdoors  in  the  winter?  I 
want  to  form  a sort  of  bank  under  a high  '’'^11  "here  the 
sun  ne-.  er  shines ; and  also  give  me  instructions  how  to 
make  it  attraodve  and  ornamental ’—Boxed  Up. 

1679.— Treatment  of  Fig-trees.— I 
Fin-  trees  irrowimr  in  my  garden  trained  on  to  a wall  witn 
rj'oJth  as^pect  #hey  aJe^pushingouta  of  young  shooW  . 
and  hearing  no  fruit.  I was  advised  by  a ff‘cnd  °f  mme 
to  cut  back  the  young  shoots  in  June  to  the  third  teat, 

Ld  so  I did.  Now  they  are  throwing  out  a ^ 

from  the  cut  back  shoots.  I should  be  much  obliged  to  ^ 
any  person  that  would  kindly  let  me  know  the  proper  , 
way  to  manage  these  trees  as  regards  P™nmg,  and  if  they 
can^e  made  to  bear  good  Huit  in  he  open  border?  The 
soil  is  a good,  rich,  vegetable  mould.— 1 rdnf.r. 
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16S0.— Useful  Apples,  &c.,  for  market.— I 
should  be  glad  if  someone  would  kindly  furnish  me  with 
the  names  of  the  most  useful  sorts  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  Cherries,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Raspberries, 
to  |row  for  market?  I am  about  planting  some  land. 
Soil  light,  open  situation,  and  at  the  seaside. — ENQnRER. 

1681. — Properties  of  Chrysanthemums.— Will 
someone  kindly  give  the  properties  of  show  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums,  both  plants  and  cut  flowers?  I am 
growing  for  a November  exhibition  for  the  first  time  ; but 
fear  that  my  plants  will  be  hardly  fit  to  exhibit  against 
more  skilled  competitors  with  much  greater  advantages. 
— Dkvonia. 

1682.  — Management  of  Gloxinias.  — Wil* 
“ J.C.C.  ,”or  someone  else  kindly  tell  me  how  to  manage  my 
Gloxinias  for  the  winter  ? They  will  soon  be  out  of  bloom, 
and  I wish  to  know  if  they  should  be  set  aside,  and  kept 
dry  as  Begonias ; or  if  they  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
mould  and  dried,  and  if  so,  when  should  they  be  repotted? 
— Roberta. 

1683.  — French  Beans  in  winter.  — Would 
‘ E.  H.”  tell  me  how  to  grow  French  Beans  so  as 
to  get  a supply  during  the  winter  ? My  employer  has  a 
pit  heated  with  hot-water  pipes  in  which  to  grow  them. 
I have  had  no  experience  in  the  matter  ; but  with  the  aid 
of  Gardenino  have  been  able  to  get  a good  crop  of  Grapes 
and  Cucumbers.— C.  Maxey. 

1684. — Bulbs  in  the  open  ground,  &c.— Should 
Lily,  Anemone,  white  flowered,  and  Iris  bulbs,  all  be  left 
undisturbed  in  the  ground,  or  be  taken  up  in  autumn 
and  replanted  in  spring?  Suggestions  wanted  for  beds  of 
white  flowers  suitable  for  church  decoration,  and  flowering 
from  July  to  October?  Plants  which  will  do  well  it  left 
out  all  the  year.— Bepasce. 

1635.— Large  Camellia  in  a pot.— Will  someone 
kindly  give  me  some  advice  about  a rather  large  Camellia, 
now  in  a pot,  which  it  is  proposed  to  plant  out  in  a green- 
house border?  It  is  doing  well  in  the  pot.  Would  it  be 
likely  to  succeed  equally  as  well  in  the  border,  and  if  so, 
what  compost  would  it  require  ? Three  Camellias  formerly 
planted  in  the  same  border  died. — Carnation. 

1086.— Gas-lime  for  a garden.- My  flower  garden 
is  infested  with  wireworm.  Carrot-louse,  and  large  earth- 
worms. I intend  dressing  with  gas-lime.  Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me — 1st,  What  time  of  the  year  should  I apply 
gas-lime  to  ground  that  will  be  for  Asters,  &c.,  next  year  ? 
2nd.  About  what  quantity  should  be  used  per  square 
yard  ? 3rd,  How  deep  should  it  be  dug  in?— Scolopax. 

1687. — Mildew  (?)  on  Mushrooms.— Would  any- 
one kindly  inform  me  what  is  the  cause  of  mildew, 
apparently,  on  Mushrooms,  and  a cure  for  the  same  ? The 
spawn  was  planted  in  a box  in  May  last,  and  put  in  a 
cellar.  Soon  after  the  Mushrooms  appeared  I watered 
once,  after  which  the  mildew  appeared.  It  is  right  to 
state  that  there  is  no  proper  ventilation. — T.  Mitchelb. 

1688. — Plants  for  a pond.— Will  someone  kindly 
inform  me  how  to  establish  and  what  are  the  best  kinds 
of  plants  for  a pond  ? I have  ducks,  geese,  swans,  &c.,  on 
it ; but  it  has  a very  bare  appearance  from  the  want  of 
aquatic  plants.  I have  tried  roots  of  Lilies,  tied  to  stones 
sunk  in  the  water,  but  have  not  succeeded.  The  bottom 
is  clay,  covered  with  gravel,  and  the  margin  is  pitched  with 
stones.  — Crotatus. 

1639.— Nerine  sarniensis.— This  Lily  is  well  and 
commonly  bloomed  in  Guernsey.  H re,  in  Jersey,  it  flowers 
so  rarely  that  florists  have  given  up  selling  it  on  account 
of  the  numerous  complaints.  I have  had  three  fine, 
plump  bulbs  sent  me.  Will  someone  advise  me  how  to  pro- 
ceed to  get  them  to  bloom  in  due  season  and  in  future  ? I 
have  good  garden  soil,  leaf-mould  and  peat,  and  a green- 
house.— St.  John's,  Jefsey. 

1690. — Treatment  of  Coleuses.— Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  what  heat  I shall  require  to  keep  my 
Coleuses  fresh-looking  during  the  winter  ? I have  a small 
collection,  and  wish  them  to  retain  their  leaves,  if  possible. 

I am  quite  ignorant  of  their  proper  culture,  and  should 
be  glad  to  know  if  I may  take  cuttings  now,  or  when  ? As 
I observe  some  of  my  plants  are  growing  rather  leggy  ; 

I should  like  them  to  become  more  bushy. — Roberta. 

1691. — A hot-water  boiler.— If  I remoye  my  flue 
and  put  in  hot-water,  what  kind  of  boiler  would  “ B.  C.  R.” 
recommend  to  heat  500  feet  of  piping  (4-inoh)?  I am 
going  to  put  up  a second  house,  and  wish  to  heat  both 
from  one  fire.  I want  a boiler  that  will  burn  rubbish,  and 
also  need  very  little  attention.  I do  not  want  to  employ 
a hot-water  engineer ; it  would  be  too  expensive.  I know 
several  second-hand  dealers  around  here,  but  I should 
prefer  “ B.  C.  R.’s”  recommendation.— C.  N.  P. 

1692. — A greenhouse  flue  not  drawing.— Will 
“ B.C.R.”  kindly  say  whether  my  flue  (which  now  draws  hut 
indifferently)  would  be  improved  or  otherwise  by  running 
another  flue  from  it  at  right  angles,  commencing  at 
extreme  end  of  fire-place  ? The  secondary  flue  to  have  a 
chimney  of  its  own,  and  heating  a small  house  or  pit  to  be 
built  at  right  angles  to  present  house.  Would  all  the  heat 
go  up  the  second  shorter  flue,  or  would  each  get  a fair 
share  of  it?— C.  N.  P. 

1693. — Planting  a bed  with  bulbs.— I have  a 
star-shaped  bed  in  my  Grass-plot  with  eight  points,  and 
about  7 feet  across  every  way.  At  present  it  is  full  of 
Asters,  Petunias,  Stocks,  and  Pelargoniums,  edged  with 
Echeyerias,  and  one  Rose  - tree  in  the  centre.  'Will 
“ B.  C.  R.”  kindly  inform  me  how  to  plant  it  properly 
with  bulbs  this  coming  October?  I should  like  to  haye  a 
really  good  show,  and  would  not  mind  a little  expense  for 
early  and  late  flowering  bulbs. — O.  J.  Holland. 


cracking  and  going  mouldy. 

—A  friend  of  mine  has  a larjje  vinery  containing  several 
Black  Hamburgh,  Sweetwater,  and  Gros  Colman  Vines, 
the  Grapes  on  which  are  just  changing  colour,  but  a few 
of  them  are  cracking  and  then  go  mouldy.  Last  year  most 
of  the  Grapes  went  mouldy,  and  were  spoiled,  and  he  is 
afraid  of  their  going  so  this  year.  He  keeps  the  house  at 
about  60  degs.  night  temperature,  sometimes  a little  lower 
and  opens  the  top  ventilator  about  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  closing  up  at  night.  He  is  putting  water- 
pans  on  the  pipes  to  create  more  moisture  in  the  house 
and  he  waters  the  inside  border  occasionally  What  can 
be  advised?— A.  B.,  South  Staffordshiie. 

1704. — Overgrown  Tea  Roses.-I  planted  a few 
y®^4S  ago  Tea  Roses  in  the  centre  bed  of  a conservatory. 
They  have  done  well,  and  grown  so  vigorously  that  they 
are  now  stopped  by  the  glass  roof,  and  long  shoots  are 
hanging  down.  There  is  no  new  wood  from  the  bottom  • 
all  13  too  abundant  growth  at  the  top,  where  .all  the 
flowering  shoots  are.  The  plants  must  be  cut  back.  Can 
anyone  give  me  advice?  My  experience  is  not  favourable 
to  cutting  old  Roses  back.  Would  you  cut  these  halt-way 
doxn,  or  to  a foot  from  the  ground  ? I have  Roses  10  feet 
high,  said  to  be  of  moderate  growth,  such  as  Jean  Pernet 
Niphetos,  Mons.  Furtado,  Countess  Nadaillac,  Souvenir 
d Eliee  Varden,  &c. — Homere. 

1705. --Greenhouse  or  conservatory.— I am  de. 
sirous  of  having  a small  greenhouse  or  conservatory  and 
would  be  glad  if  someone  with  experience  would  give  the 
following  information  : Would  a wooden  one  suit  (such  as 
the  portable  ones  advertised  from  time  to  time)  for 
heating,  or  would  it  be  necessary  to  have  iron  or  brick  ? 
Is  a lean-to  form  or  a span-roof  best?  And  what  would 
be  the  probable  total  cost  of  fitting  up  either  form,  say  of 

proportionate  height  and 
width,  with  heating  apparatus,  and  the  probable  cost  of 

yet  I do  not  like  to  say  so.  I am  suffering  from  the  diffioulty  I ^Ruro^^h^h  wouH 'ass?st°an^  amn t 
of  not  being  able  to  get  any  bloom  on  my  plants.  In  the  case  fond  of  flowers  and  nlants  Y 

of  Fuchsias,  the  buds  drop  off  just  when  they  should  | girding 


1694.— Bedding  Pelargoniums  after  flower- 
ing outside. — I noticed  in  some  paper  lately  that  these 
plants  alter  flowering  can  be  lifted,  tied  in  bunches,  with 
their  roots  upward , and  if  kept  from  frost,  they  will  do  as  well 
it  they  had  been  put  in  pots  or  boxes.  If  that  is  so,  are  they 
put  up  with  the  earth  at  the  roots,  or  is  the  earth  shaken 
entirely  from  the  roots  1 I kept  over  100  plants  last  winter 
in  pots'  and  boxes  ; but  if  they  can  be  kept  as  above  it  will 
save  me  a great  deal  of  trouble,  and  also  take  up  less 
room.— Reader,  Perth. 

1095.  -Management  of  a greenhouse.— I have  a 
small  lean-to  greenhouse  facing  east,  and  I am  about  beaten 


open.  Pelargoniums,  of  all  kinds,  will  not  bloom  at  all, 
but  tantalise  me  by  growing*  into  vigorous  plants,  and 
producing  plenty  of  bloom  trusses,  which  just  show  their 
colour,  and  then  come  to  a full  stop,  I have  asked  several 
practical  men  about  the  matter,  but  as  yet  can  get  no 
ren^dy.  I should  be  glad  if  anyone  could  solve  the 
problem?  I have  ventilated  from  every  point  of  the 
compass  in  turns,  yet  there  are  no  signs  of  any  improve- 
ment. I have  the  sun  till  one  o’clock  and  plenty  of  air. 
I have  tried  watering  sparingly  and  liberally.— Beta. 

Selaginella  denticulata.— Is  the  Selagi- 
denticulata  injurious  to  plants  and  Ferns  when 
allowed  to  grow  in  their  pots?  Here  it  frequently  comes 
^ ^ robs  the  plants  with 

which  It  grow's.  My  own  opinion  is  that  its  appearance  is 
simply  a sign  that  the  plant  or  Fern  needs  repotting,  and 
that,  provided  this  is  attended  to,  it  will  not  injure  the 
plants.  I should  like  to  hear  the  opinions  of  others  on  the 
subject,  as  the  Selaginella  is  a decided  improvement  to 
the  appearance  of  some  pots. — Caknation. 

lG97.—Roses  in  pots.— I have  a Rose,  E.  Y.  Teas,  in 
a 10-inch  pot.  It  flowered  well  this  spring,  but  the 
stern  at  the  top  commenced  to  go  black,  and  it  keeps 
getting  gradually  lower,  and  the  side  shoots  die  off.  Can 
anyone  advise  me  what  to  do?  Also  a Gloire  de  Dijon 
Rose  in  a pot  has  sent  up  a strong  shoot  about  2 feet 
long  from  where  the  graft  unites  with  the  stock.  Is  there 
any  means  by  which  I can  tell  if  this  is  a good  shoot  or 
not,  or  only  a Brier?  Ic  appears  to  come  from  the  graft.— 
A.  B.,  South  Staffordshire, 

1698. — Roses  in  a cold  greenhouse.— I have  a 
greenhouse  which  is  not  heated,  in  which  I grow  Roses  in 
beds.  I am  much  bothered  with  worms  in  the  soil.  Will 
anyone  kindly  inform  me  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do  to 
get  nd  of  them  without  injuring  the  roots  of  the  trees? 
Also  what  is  the  best  mode  of  ventilating  a house  20  feet 
long,  8 feet  wide,  average  height  8 feet?  I have  been  much 
bothered  this  summer  with  mildew  on  the  Roses,  and  have 
tried  all  sorts  of  things,  bub  think  my  ventilation  is  at 
faul  b.  — Lancashire. 

1699. — Salvias  patens.  — Pray  how  should  Salvia 
patens  be  managed  when  it  has  formed  several  tubers  in 
order  to  propagate  it?  I had  one  in  the  open  ground  over 
the  winter,  covered  with  a cone  of  ashes  to  keep  off  frost. 
This  plant  shot  up  strongly  the  following  summer.  Then, 
wiping  to  move  it,  I potted  it  in  the  autumn,  and  kept  it 
under  g'lass  during!  the  winter.  In  spring  it  began  to  grow, 

I shook  it  out,  and  separated  several  tubers  ; but  neither 
they  nor  the  original  plant  did  any  good.  Should  the 
tubers  have  been  started  in  heat?— Alex.  Boyle. 

iiOO.— Dahlias  after  flowering'.— What  is  the 
best  way  JO  preserve  Dahlias  after  flowering?  lam  told 
that  if  I lift  them  a.nd  put  them  in  boxes  and  keep  them  i 
a room  from  frost  that  they  will  start  earlier  in  sprin; 
than  if  I dry  them  and  store  them  away,  as  I have  nothin- 
but  a cold  frame,  although  it  is  in  a very  warm  corner, 
sheltered  from  north,  east,  and  west  winds,  and  fully 
exposed  to  the  south.  Can  I keep  single  Dahlias  as  well 
double  through  the  winter?  Any  information  on  the 
above  will  be  thankfully  received? — Reader,  Perth. 

1701.— Fruit-trees.— I have  a lot  of  Apple,  Pear,  and 
Plum  trees  growing  in  my  garden  trained  on  to  the  wall 
m the  espalier  and  fan-shaped  systems.  They  have  a lot 
of  old  spurs  from  continnally  cutting  the  young  wood 
back  year  after  year.  These  old  spurs  are  about  1 foot 
length,  filled  with  fruit-buds.  There  are  a few  wood 
shoots  growing  on  the  top  of  these  old  spurs.  I would 
like  to  know  if  I could  cub  the  wood  shoots  clean  away,  as 
I think  there  are  plenty  of  fruit-buds  on  the  old  spurs  ? 
Any  advice  on  the  above  will  be  gratefully  received  — 
Pruser. 

Grape-Vine.— I have  an  old  Grape- 
4 me  in  my  garden,  bearing  no  fruit.  All  the  summer  I 
have  bMu  training  two  young  shoots  from  the  base  along 
the  wallNyith  a view  to  cutting  off  the  old  branches  later 
pe'‘s‘stently  pinched  off  all  young  shoots  on 
the  old  branches,  and  have  laid  old  horse-manure  upon 
the  soil  nearest  the  base,  and  watered  frequently  during 
dry  weather.  I should  like  to  know  when  to  cut  off  the 
old  wood,  and  when  to  dig  out  and  renew  the  border,  and 
with  what  material  ? Also  if  the  treatment  I have  given  is 
correct?- G.  F.  J. 


1706. — Improving  Grapes.— I am  an  amateur  Grape- 
grower.  I have  a very  good  crop  and  very  good  fruit  on 
my  "Fines,  but  I cannot  get  them  so  good  as  I should  like. 
I have  one  house  with  two  'Vines  in  It — Black  Hamburgh 
and  Lady  Downe’s — and  all  kinds  of  plants  under  the  Vines. 
The  way  I manage  ray  Vines  is  to  stop  the  laterals  two 
joints  above  the  bunch,  and  Continue  to  stop  all  growth 
after.  Well,  yesterday  a neighbour  of  mine  said  that  was 
wrong.  If  I stopped  once  and  then  allowed  as  much  foli- 
age as  possible  to  grow  over  the  Grapes  I should  have 
finer  fruit  and  larger  bunches.  I cannot  hardly  think  that 
he  is  right,  so  thought  I would  enquire  which  is  correct  ? 
— G.  D. 

1707. — Mildetv  in  a greenhouse.— I should  like 
to  know  how  to  act  so  as  to  get  rid  of  it.  Is  it  necessary 
to  get  entirely  a new  stock  of  Vines?  I have  had  no  Grapes 
fit  to  eat  tor  three  seasons  owing  to  it,  though  for  many 
years  I had  excellent  and  abundant  fruit  in  the  same  house 
under  the  same  conditions,  and  m.-maged  by  the  same  gar- 
dener. Now,  as  before,  the  house  contains  the  Pelargo- 
niums and  other  cuttings  and  plants  during  winter  and 
spring  for  summer  bedding-out.  The  house  is  a long  lean- 
to  building,  heated  by  flues  with  fires  at  both  ends.  All 
remedies  spoken  of  in  garden  papers  have  been  applied, 
but  the  fruit  gets  worse  instead  of  better.  I shall  be  glad 
of  advice.  Is  the  fault  in  the  bark  or  in  the  roots?  I 
should  not  mind  new  Vines,  if  necessary. — F.  D. 

1708. — Culture  of  Lapagerias.— Would  someone 
kindly  give  me  a few  hints  on  the  culture  of  Lapagerias  ? 
I have  a conservatory  facing  north  and  south.  Lapageria 
rosea  is  planted  on  south  end  in  a border  inside  10  feet 
long,  3 feet  deep,  15  inches  wide  The  border  consists  of 
of  peat,  charcoal,  and  sand,  kept  moderately  moist.  The 
Lapageria  has  been  planted  about  nine  years,  but  does  not 
bloom  satisfactorily.  The  foliage  looks  somewhat  dry,  and 
of  a nisty  texture,  and  curled.  It  is  quite  clear  from 
thrips,  which  attacked  the  plants  some  years  ago.  The 
trellis  on  which  it  grows  is  8 feet  high.  When  shoots  reaoh 
the  top  they  are  trained  down  again.  I should  like  to 
know  if  that  is  right?  There  is  a stage  above  border,  and 
outside  blinds  for  shading.  I thought  it  possibly  might 
have  too  much  room,  and  might  be  desirable  to  take  it  up 
and  pot  it.  If  so,  when  would  be  the  best  time  to  do  it  ? 
It  never  carries  one-tenth  of  the  bloom  it  ought  on  a plant 
that  size.  It  has  thrown  no  shoot  from  the  base  of  the 
plant  this  season.  I shall  be  greatly  obliged  for  any 
information  you  can  give  me.— F.  Owen,  Fruiwerxhail 
Park,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

1709. — Roses  from  cuttings,  &c.— I have  put  in 
some  seventy  Rose  cuttings  quite  recently.  As  I have 
only  just  commenced  to  garden,  I shall  'be  grateful  if 
“ J.  C.  0.”  or  some  other  experienced  hand  will  be  so  good 
as  to  answer  the  following  questions  : The  cuttings  I have 
put  in,  I intend  to  pot  in  about  two  months’  time,  should 
they  thrive,  and  I would  like  to  know  whether  to 
place  them  when  potted  in  a cold  frame,  nr  in  a conserva- 
tory warmed  by  hot  pipes  in  the  winter  and  kept  moder- 
ately warm  ? The  cuttings  are  mostly  Teas,  and  a few 
Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Should  they  have  any  weak  liquid- 
manure  applied  to  them  when  established  in  pots,  or  should 
I wait  till  next  summer  before  applying  it?  Also  I have 
a few  Roses  in  pots.  How  shall  I best  getblooms  off  them 
next  year?  I bought  them  this  year— last  year’s  plants 
presumably- and  I should  like  to  know  when  to  prune 
them.  Should  the  Teas  be  thinned  in  March,  or  should  they 
not,  and  should  the  Hybrids  also  be  cut  down  ? My  gar- 
dener says  one  thing  and  my  father’s  gardener  saysanother, 
and  I should  be  glad  if  “ J.  C.  C.”  would  settle' the  point 
for  me.  Finally,  how  is  it  possible  to  make  a William 
Allen  Richardson  flower  which  grows  all  over  the  side  of  a 
conservatory,  and  is  perfectly  healthy,  but  has  never  liad 
a single  bloom  on  it? — Neophyte. 

1710. — Roses  by  the  sea.— A month  ago  there  had 
arisen  here  a deplorable  condition  of  things  amongst  the 
Roses.  Some  pernicious  influence  had  already  so  affected 
them  that  scarcely  a healthy  leaf  remained,  and  an  abso- 
lute nakedness  was  fast  approaching.  This  had  continued, 
while  now,  some  of  the  most  suffering  then,  are  putting 
forth  fresh  leaves.  The  usual  growth  after  the  high  blos- 
som period  has  not  occurred.  The  plants  generally  are 
reduced  in  size,  and  taking  the  collection  as  a whole  it  is 

failure.  If  in  no  other  garden  by  the  Channel 
the  same  failure  has  been  known,  it  might  have  arisen 
from  treatment ; and  it  has  been  said  that  highway  soil 
(scrapings  laid  by  for  a year  or  two)  as  a dressing  is  injur- 
ious. Is  it  so  ? And  if  so,  does  it  arrive  from  the  iron 
particles  derived  from  the  horse  and  wheel  tratfio  ? But 
while  the  majority  of  the  plants  have  thus  failed  under 
variations  of  treatment  and  situation,  some  sorts  of 
Noisettes  have  almost  escaped.  The  mischief  consists  in 
a hind  of  fungus  under  the  leaves,  yellow,  red,  and  black, 
in  thickly  raised  spots,  causing  utter  stagnation,  and 
where  the  plants  are  w-eak  death  is  impending.  Again, 
after  three  consecutive  days  of  fog.  Macartney,  Maria 
Leonida,  antecedently  in  vigorous  life  and  rich  in  bud  and 
and  blossom  were  in  a state  of  decay  and  rottenness.  Surely 
this  is  of  interest  to  record  ? And  in  view  of  the  question  : 
Can  Roses  be  grown  with  success  by  the  sea?”  ic  is  very 
desirable  to  know  what  has  been  the  experience  generally 
during  the  same  period  of  the  current  season  ? It  may  b'e 
well  to  say  the  collection  comprises  most  varieties,  about 
150  in  number ; some  at  foot,  some  at  the  head  of  a 
northern  slope,  some  sheltered  from  the  east  by  tail  trees, 
and  some  placed  so  as  to  get  wjnd  and  sun  from  all  quar- 
ters. White  mildew  has  also  appeared,  but  is  not  general ; 
and  grub  and  aphis  very  little.— Charles  Ellis,  Lyme 
Regis. 

To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  shouM  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

1711. — Stapyhlea  colchica  (C.S.H.)— This  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  shrubs  for  early  forcing  that  we  possess 
It  is  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings,  and  likes  a warm, 
light,  well-dramed  soil.  Now  is  a good  time  to  get  plants 
tor  forcing  into  bloom  in  winter. 

1712. -Odontoglossums  {B.  -S'.).— These  plants  have 
evidently  been  kept  too  warm  by  about  10  degs.  If  you 
cannot  place  them  in  something  like  this  heat  you  had 
better  give  up  the  attempt  to  grow  these  plants.  You 
should  give  up  the  attempt  to  grow  kinds  from  New  Gra- 
nada and  Ecuador,  and  grow  Brazilian  kinds. — M.  B. 
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1713.— Planting  Passion-flowers  {F.  P.).— You 
may  plant  at  once  if  you  procure  good  strong  plants  in 
pots ; but  it  would  be  better,  we  think,  to  wait  until  April 
or  May,  as  then  the  plants  get  established  before  the  follow- 
ing winter.  We  are,  of  course,  assuming  that  you  mean 
the  hartiy  Passion-flowers  to  be  planted  out-of-doors. 

17  u.  —Plants  for  stove  and  greenhouse  walls 
{G.S.). — .\lmost  all kindsof  scove andgreenhouse I'ernsand 
Mosses  will  grow  in  such  a position.  All  the  fine-leaved 
Begonia?,  of  which  B.  Rex  may  be  taken  as  a type,  will  be 
at  home,  as  will  also  such  ornamental-leaved  stove  plants 
a?  Fittonia  argyroneura,  Gymnostachyum  Verschalfelti, 

S jn  -;rila  margaritacea,  and  the  variegated  Grass  (Panicura 
variegatum),  &o. 

17ir>.— Storing  Potatoes  (I>.  An  attic  would 
m ake  an  excellentplace  in  which  to  store  Potatoes,  because 
it  would  be  cool,  and  you  ought  to  be  able  to  exclude  frost 
in  the  winter  if  3'ou  could  cover  up  the  tubers  well  with 
sac'is  or  any  impervious  material  and  loose  straw.  The 
best  plan  would  be  to  get  either  some  stout  boxes  or  flour 
barrels  and  store  the  Potatoes  in  them,  as  they  are  then 
much  less  exposed  to  the  cold  air.  One  barrel  or  boxful 
ma/  be  kept  in  the  cupboard  for  present  use  as  needed. 

I7i(i.— Winter-flowering  stove  plants(ir.. S'.  P.). 
—The  following  twelve  plants  will  l)e  found  very  useful 
and  showy,  but  .you  are  too  late  to  start  preparing  these 
things  now.  You  must  get  them  of  S)ineone  who  ativer- 
tises  them  for  sale.  The  plants  should  have  been  got  for- 
ward from  the  spring.  Liniim  trigynum,  Plumbago  rosea, 
Begonias  in  variety-,  Scutellaria  Ventenati,  S.  aurata, 
S.  Mocciniana,  Gesnera  cinnabarina,  Franciscea  unifiora, 
Euphorbia  jaccpiinicefiora,  Eranthemum  aspersum,  Poin- 
settia  pulcherrima,  Libonia  fioribunda. — M.  B. 

1717.— Blighted  G-rapes.(G.  Your  Grapes  are 
very  badly  mildewed.  There  is  no  hope  of  saving  them 
this  year.  We  would  advise  you  to  cut  them  off  at  once, 
and  dust  flo  wers  of  sulphur  on  the  affected  leaves,  and  give 
all  the  air  possible.  The  cause  of  the  mildew  is  no  doubt 
greatly  owing  to  keeping  plants  in  the  house  and  too  moist 
and  cool  a temperature.  Next  summer  put  the  plants 
outside,  and  maintain  a drier  and  warmer  atmosphere  in 
the  house,  and  give  more  air  during  fine  weather.  When 
wet  weather  sets  in  use  a little  fire-heat,  giving  air  at  the 
same  time. 

171S  —Sowing  Anemone  seed  (^.  L.  S.)— The 
months  of  April  and  May  are  the  best  times  to  sow  seed 
of  Anenomes  in  the  open  ground.  The  soil  should  be  well 
prepared,  deeply  dug,  and  manured,  and  surface  of  it  well 
fined  down.  Draw  shallow  drills  1 inch  in  depth  and  10 
inches  apart.  Mix  the  seed  first  with  any  fine  dry  material 
that  it  may  be  well  separated,  then  sow  thinly  in  the  drills 
and  cover  with  fine  sandy  soil.  If  sown  under  glass  this 
may  be  done  earlier  or  even  in  the  autumn  ; buothej’oung 
seedlings  should  be  pricked  out  thinly  ere  they  become 
entangle  1 with  one  another.  , 

1719. — Zonal  Pelargonium  MeBean's  White 
{Alomoa). — This  season  all  Pelargoniums  have  done  very 
badly  out-of-doors,  as  they  always  do  in  wet  and  cold 
weather.  No  doubt  the  kind  in  question  has  some  good 
(jualities,  and  it  would  certainly  be  well  to  try  it  under 
glass,  because,  after  all,  the  true  sphere  of  the  Zonal  Pelar- 
gonium is  to  be  cultivated  in  pots  for  autumn  flowering 
in  light  and  well-ventilated  houses.  Very  few  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  are  ever  seen  at  their  best  out-of-doors, 
except  in  a very  fine  hot  season. 

1720. — Caterpillars  in  Cabbages  (H.  i?. 

is  as  well  to  persevere  in  hand-picking  the  caterpillars 
from  the  Cabbages,  as  those  destroyed  now  will  lessen 
their  numbers  next  year  ; but  when  they  are  so  badly  in- 
fested there  is  so  little  hope  of  making  the  present  crop 
usable,  that  we  should  recommend  the  Cabbages  to  be  cut 
and  given  to  the  pigs.  If  the  Cabbage-stalks  are  left,  and 
the  earth  between  them  stirred  up  deeply  with  a hoe,  and 
some  short  manure  is  spread  among  them,  they  will  break 
out  again,  and  the  next  crop,  although  smaller  in  size, 
will  most  likely  be  clean  and  fr.e  from  insects. 

17-21.— Orchids  in  an  intermediate  stove 
{Amateur). — This  is  certainly  what  I should  call  your  glass- 
house, and  not  a greenhouse.  You,  like  too  many  who 
ask  (juestions,  do  not  specify  enough,  and  if  you  had  not 
told  me  your  house  never  went  below  55  degs.  at  night,  I 
should  not  have  troubled  to  have  answered.  In  such  a 
temperature  >'ou  should  grow  Cattleyas,  Oncidiuins,  and 
many  other  things.  The  following  will  be  a verv  good 
dozen  to  start  with  : Aiisellia  africana,  Cattleya  Skinneri, 
C.  TriansD,  C.  Mossiao,  Ccblogyne  cristata,  Cypripedium 
cardinale,  C.  insigne  punctatum-violaceum,  Dendrobium 
Jamesianum,  Oncidium  flexuosum,  O.  papilio,  Trichopilia 
suavis,  Zygopetalura  Maokayi. — M.  B. 

1722. — Heliotropes  and  Verbenas  (ll.A.  r.).— 
Both  Heliotropes  and  Verbenas  may  be  propagated  nowb^^ 
means  of  cuttings,  and  some  may  be  put  in  up  to  the  end 
of  the  month;  later  than  that  artificial  heat  would  hi 
needed  to  induce  them  to  strike  root ; but  unless  there  is 
heat  at  command  all  the  winter  it  is  not  well  to  strike  cut- 
tings in  much  warmth  in  the  autumn.  If  a few  good  stock 
pots  of  plants  can  be  got  to  stand  through  the  winter 
plenty  of  increase  may  be  taken  from  them  in  the  spring. 
The  cuttings  now  should  be  made  from  stout  growths  that 
are  not  flowering,  and  the  soil  should  be  ordinary  potting 
soil,  having  on  the  surface  1 inchindepthan  admixture  of 
one-half  sharp  clean  sand.  When  well  rooted  the  pots  of 
cuttings  will  keep  well  on  a shelf  in  the  greenhouse. 

1723. — Grolden  Maiden-hair  Perns  (B.ilf.).— Yes, 
there  are  one  or  two  species  which  are  adorned  with  a 
yellow  farina  on  the  under  side.  The  first  one  which  I 
knew,  called  Adiantum  sulphureum,  was  well  covered  on 
the  under  side,  forming  a beautiful  object.  It  came  from 
Chili ; and  when  I had  the  plant  under  my  care  I used  to 
find  that  it  liked  shade  and  a low  temperature.  At  present, 
I suppose,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  cultivation  ; if  so, 
it  would  suit  your  cool  Fern-cise  well.  Another  kind  is 
A.  Williamsi  ; this  is  a free-growing  plant,  but  it  likes  a 
little  warmth,  although  it  thrives  in  a greenhouse  tempera- 
ture ; but  if  wanted  to  grow  rapidly  an  intermediate  house 
will  suit  it  better.  The  amount  of  golden  farina  on  the 
fronis,  however,  is  much  less  than  upon  A.  sulphureum. 
It  is  a very  free  and  graceful  plant,  and  I am  assured  its 
fronds  stand  well  when  cut  and  placed  in  water  with 
flowers  for  the  table  ; but  I am  of  opinion  that  all  Fern 
fronds  are  best  when  plunged  under  water  for  a few  hours 
before  using.  The  plants  should  be  potted  in  peat  and 
loam  made  tolerably  sandy,  and  the  pots  should  be  well 
drained. — J.  Jarvis. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respectin']  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  naim  shoul<l  alwtys  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  adiressed  to  the  Editor  of  Garoexixu  Illus- 
trated, J/,  t /a  i Iji'hlxh,  I 

Narae.«3  of  plants.— —Achillea  Mille- 
folium.  H.  F.  K.  Ji. — 1,  Celsia  cretica ; 2,  Salvia 

patens;  3,  Eccreinocarpus  scaber. J.  IF. — 1,  Lilium 

chalcedonicum ; 2,  Pentstemori  vav.  ; 3,  Guelder  Rose 

(Viburnum  Opulus). R.  A T. — W'e  do  not  undertake  to 

name  Roses  ; but  t he  specimens  sent  are  no  doubt  varie- 
ties of  Macartney  Roses. E.  L.  B. — Flower,  Achillea 

Ptarmica  fi.-pl.  Other  specimens,  Rume.x  species. 

Fury, — 1,  Leycesteria  formosa ; 2,  Spiriea  Lindleyana  ; 

3,  Buddlea  globosa. B,  Somer.set.  — 1,  Erigeron 

speciosum  ; 2,  Lilium  pardalimun ; 3,  Double  purple  Rocket 
(Hesperis  matronalis  purpurea  plena);  5,  Next  week ; 

(>,  Golden  Rod  (Solidago  virgaurei). Mrs.  Boiilttois. — 

Gypsophila  paniciilata. — J.  F. — Siiowdrop-lree  (Ilalesia 

tetraptera).  Fmi. — 1,  Send  fertile  frond  ; 2,  Pteris 

cretica  aU>o-linea^a  ; 3,  Pteris  cristata  variegata  ; I.Pteris 

serrulata  (cristata. Ireland. — Sedum  Telcphium. 

(reo.  CurUuy. — Send  fresher  specimen. Mrs.  Crowe. — 

Gloriosa  superba.  Apply  lo  Messrs.  Clibran  & Sons, 

Altrincham.  Mrs.  TruelL — Cassia  corymbosa  — not 

hanly.  In  some  warm  localities  it  might  succeed  treated  as  a 
lialf-hardy  wall  shrub  with  protection  in  winter.  Wedo  not 

name  Roses. Lowestoft. —GypsophWa  elegans. fl. 

Pollard.  ~A  variety  of  Tiger  Lily  (Lilium  tigrinum). 

ir.  S.  D. — Flowering  Nutmeg  (Leycesteria  formosa). 

IF.  II.  Southby. — Hardy  Indian  Balsam  (Impatiens  glan- 
dulifera). Mrs.  Pease.— Only  ordinary  seedling  Car- 

nations and  Picotees,  which,  of  course,  we  cannot  name. 

Name  of  fruit.  — William  Hewin.—'The  Apples 
1 and  2 appear  to  be  identical  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  ylad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  foruiard  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

W.  J.  Chandler. — A pretty  Carnation ; but  scarcely 

worth  propagating. E.  J.  M. — Bowood  Muscat  Grape 

is  identical  with  the  old  Muscatof  Alexandria 6?.  B.  S. 

— We  do  not  know  of  any  book  that  will  give  you  the  infor- 
mation required. F.  C.  Dlyby. — Please  repeat  queries, 

and  write  them  on  separate  pieces  of  paper,  and  on  one 

side  of  it  onl3% Walter  Arrol. — In  what  way  have  the 

Roses  been  treated,  and  in  what  soil  are  they  growing  ? 

6r.  II.  P. — The  Grapes  are  “scalded,”  on  which  there 

has  been  several  notes  in  recent  numbers  of  Gardening. 

J.  S. — The  Cucumber-leaves  are  smothered  with  red- 

spidei*.  No  doubt  from  too  dry  an  atmosphere,  and  no 

top  ventilation  to  the  house. A.  M. — The  leaves  of  the 

Tacsonia  are  covered  with  a black  substance  from  green- 
fly, and  also  brown-scale.  The  white  spots  appear  to 
proceed  from  a very  moist  and  cool  atmosphere.  How 
have  the  plants  been  treated  ? 

Catalogues  received.— and  other  Flower 
Roots.  Fisher,  Son,  and  Sibray,  llandsworth  Nurseries, 

near  Sheffield. Hyacinths  and  other  Bulbs.  Benjamin 

Soddy,  243,  VValworth-road,  London,  S.E. Dutch  Bulbs 

and  Flowering  Roots.  Dobbie  and  Mason,  06,  Deansgate, 

and  22,  Oak-street,  Manchester. Bulb  Catuloyue. 

Webb(St  Sons,  Wordslej^  Stourbridge,  Staffordshire. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 


QUERIES. 

1724. — Fowls  laying  very  small  eggs.— I shall 
be  obliged  if  “Doulcing”  will  tell  me  what  makes  my 
Game  Bantams  lay  very  small  eggs?  They, lay  proper 
sized  ones  as  well. — Mrs.  Sh.aw. 

1725. — Fattening  chickens.  — Will  “Doulting” 
kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  bast  food  for  fattening  chicken.s 
during  the  last  five  or  six  weeks  before  they  are  killed  ? 
Should  they  be  shut  up  in  an  outhouse  during  this  time? 
Their  daily  food  is  varied  between  Indian  Corn,  Rice,  and 
Barley-meal,  mixed  with  boiled  Potatoes  and  the  refuse  of 
the  kitchen,  which  they  have  in  a yard  with  a run  on  a 
Grass-plot. — A.  B. 

1726. — Diseased  fowls,  <&C.— I have  all  my  fowls 
attacked  by  what  the  country  people  here  call  the 
“disease.”  Hens  that  have  laycd  the  day  before  are  found 
dead.  I have  tried  sulphur  and  moving  them  to  another 
house  without  any  good  results.  Can  **  Doulting”  kindly 
suggest  any  lemedy?  Also  please  to  let  me  know  if  the 
seed  of  Sunflowers  is  good  for  all  kinds  of  poultry? — 
Mrs.  Pratt. 

1727. — Poultry  keeping  for  profit.— I intend  to 
commence  keepingpoultry  for  profit ; but  before  doing  so 
I should  like  to  have  “ Doiilting’s,”  or  some  other  person’s 
opinion,  as  to  whether  I should  be  likely  to  make  it  pay  ? 
I thought  about  the  beginning  of  February  would  be  about 
the  best  time  to  make  a start.  What  quantity  of  fowls 
should  I require  to  make  a profit  of  about  ten  shillings  per 
week,  and  how  much  capital  should  I require  to  start 
with  ? Which  is  the  best  breed  for  laying,  and  the  best 
sitters?  I thought  of  buying  some  fowls  in  the  spring, 
and  then  getting  them  to  sit,  and  working  my  stock  up  in 
that  way  ; then  I should  keep  iny  young  birds  for  laying 
in  the  following  winter.  I can  always  find  a ready  sale  for 
the  eggs.  I can  get,  on  an  average  for  nine  months  l^d. 
each  for  them.  In  the  spring  I should  have  to  sell  them 
at  15  for  the  shilling.  I do  not  expect  any  profit  for  the 
first  season.  I shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  hints  as  to 
feeding  and  housing  the  oirds?  If  any  furtherparticulars 
are  required  I shall  be  glad  to  give  you  them. — J.  Lan- 
cashire. 

REPLIES. 

1573.— Chickens  dying.— I think  the 
querist  may  gather  some  information  from  my 
reply  to  another  query  in  Gaedening, 
August  23rd,  on  page  361.  It  is  most  likely 
that  the  actual  cause  of  his  failure  is  due  to 
tainted  ground,  and  the  diarrhma  may  be 
brouglit  on  by  drinking  water  which  has  been 


warmed  by  the  sun.  The  best  thing  lie  can  do 
is  to  remove  his  broods  to  a gravel  run,  where 
they  can  be  kept  dry  under  foot,  and  feed  thci^  • 
on  the  most  nutritious  foods  he  can  procure. 
Uiarrhoja  is  freijuently  the  outcome  of  some 
sanitary  defect,  and  if  this  be  remedied  things 
generally  go  well.  He  may,  however,  give  each 
chick  suffering  from  the  disorder  a drop  or  two 
of  chlorodyne  twice  daily  for  a couple  of  days. 
Whitewash  the  houses,  and  take  care  that  older 
birds  do  not  interfere  with  the  chicks.  — 
Doulting. 

I.772. — Wild  ducklings.— Tiiis  depends 
entirely  upon  the  condition  of  the  old  birds.  If, 
as  is  most  probable,  they  liave  either  hatched  a 
brood  this  season  or  shown  some  inclination  to 
do  so,  they  are  ragged  in  their  appearance,  and 
will  not  be  full-feathered  again  until  they  arc 
past  the  moult.  The  ducklings  of  the  present 
year,  on  the  other  hand,  are  getting  their  adult 
plumage  more  and  more  each  day,  and  it  looks 
neater  than  that  of  the  old  birds.  If  you  cannot 
distinguish  the  birds  by  their  feathers,  it  is 
possible  that  yon  might  do  so  by  the  coarseness 
which  is  beginning  to  show  itself  on  birds  hatched 
before  the  present  year. — ^Doulting. 

Points  of  Plymouth  Rock  fowls.— 

The  Plymouth  Rock  is  a large,  upstanding  bird, 
the  body  being  square  and  compact,  the  hack 
broad,  the  legs  rather  long,  stout,  bony,  wide 
apart,  and  perfectly  free  from  feathers.  The  feet 
are  four-toed,  stout,  and  strong.  The  tail  is  of 
medium  size  in  the  cock,  small  in  the  hen,  and 
carried  fairly  upright.  The  comb  is  single, 
medium  size,  straight,  with  well-defined  serra- 
tions. In  colour  the  comb,  ear-lobe,  and  wattles 
are  a brilliant-red  ; the  beak  and  legs  a bright-  | 
yellow  ; whilst  the  plumage  is  cuckoo-feathered 
— viz.,  a ground  colour  of  pale-ashey  or  blue- 
grey,  banded  with  dark-slate  or  blue,  the  two 
colours  blending  into  each  other,  the  shafts  of 
the  feathers  corresponding  with  the  bands,  pre- 
senting upon  the  whole  perfect  and  even  alter-  ; 
nate  clear  bauds  of  pure  light-grey  and  darker 
colour,  and  the  plumage  free  from  red,  black, 
brown,  white,  oryellowfeathers.  Size,  symmetry,  I 
and  plumage  are  the  most  important  points  ; 
feathered  legs,  or  legs  any  other  colour  hut  t 
yellow ; rose  combs  ; red,  white,  or  black  t 
feathers;  or  white  ear-lobes  are  disqualilica-  i 
tions. — Farm  and  Home. 


BIRDS. 


QUERIES.  , 

1728.  — Hartz  canary. — Will  someone  kindly  tell  j 
me  what  I can  do  to  my  Hartz  canary’s  foot?  One  of  it.s  1 
claws  is  black,  and  when  it  is  in  pain  his  leg  looks  red  and  < 
feels  hot  when  he  comes  on  ray  hand.  It  has  been  getting  ' 
worse  for  some  time  now.  He  is  now  about  eight  years  old, 
and  quite  tame.  Can  anything  be  applied  ? — F.  A.  E.  D.  ’ 

1729.  — A Ring'  parrot. — I have  a king  parrot  which  ’ 
was  sent  me  from  Au-itralia  about  a year  ago,  and  I svould 

be  much  obliged  if  anyone  could  give  me  some  advice  in 
teaching  him  to  talk  ? It  seems  almost  hopeless  at  present. 

He  sometimes  says  “ Willie”  and  “ Polly,”  and  when  the 
piano  is  played  generally  whistles ; but  it  seems  impossible 
to  teach  him  a tune,  or  any  word-^.  Ls  there  any  method 
which  I can  use  except  continually  repeating  the  words? 

I should  also  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  publication  treating 
of  the  management  of  these  birds.  He  escaped  a short 
time  ago,  and  was  out  one  night — not  a verv  cold  one. 
Since  then  he  gets  a kind  of  shivering  fit  sometimes. 
What  ought  I to  give  him?  His  tail  came  out  when  a man 
was  catching  him,  so  I was  told.  At  any  rile,  he  lost  it. 
Will  it  grow  again  ? The  plumage  is  so  fine,  and  the  bird 
valuable,  that  I would  be  glad  of  any  advice  you  can 
kindly  give  me.  He  is  not  fully  grown.  His  head  has 
only  turned  scarlet  lately.  Are  Hemp-seed,  boiled  Indian 
Corn,  cake,  Apples,  Pears,  and  sugar,  fit  food  for  a king 
parrot?  He  eats  them  readily. — E.nquirer. 

REPLIES. 

1574.— Keeping  blacRblrds.— Blackbirds  should 
be  fed  on  insectivorous  food,  such  as  slugs,  worms,  with 
occasionally  a little  fruit.  Paste  made  from  Pea  or  other 
meal  in  which  finely-minced  meat  is  mixed  is  commonly 
used ; but  any  dealer  in  birds  and  animals  will  supply 
food  specially  prepared  for  feeding  insectivorous  birds  at  a 
small  cost.— Grot ATUs. 

Feed  on  Oatmeal  porridge  or  German  paste  (sold  in 

packets  at  any  seed  shop)  mixed  with  bread  soaked  and 
squeezed  dry,  giving  also  worms  and  insects,  and  any 
fruit  or  wild  berries  which  the  birds  appear  to  relish. 
Give  the  prepared  food  fresh  every  day. — F.  Finn. 


“ The  Garden  ” Monthly  Parts.— TAis  journal 
is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this 
farm  the  coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most 
suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half- 
yearly  volumes.  Price  Is.  6d.  ; post  free,  Is.  9d. 

“Farm  and  Home”  Monthlv  Parts.— rAfs 
ioumal  is  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts,  in 
which  form  it  is  most  suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the 
issue  of  the  yearly  volumes.  Price  5d. ; Dost  free,  Sd. 

[Condon  : 37,  Southampton-etreet,  Strand,  W.C.] 
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WITH  THE  SCOTCH  FLORISTS. 
Having  just  taken  a journey  to  Scotland  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  the  system  of  culture  pur- 
sued there  with  regard  to  florists’  flowers  and 
herbaceous  plants,  it  has  struck  me  that  perhaps 
my  observations  may  be  of  interest  to  readers 
of  Gardening.  As  I was  on  a visit  to  Mr. 
Sweet,  of  Cathcart,  whose  name  is  well  known 
in  the  pages  of  this  periodical,  it  goes  without 
saying  I saw  all  there  was  to  be  seen  in  the  time 
at  my  disposal.  I should  also  like  to  acknow- 
ledge the  heartiness  with  which  1 was  every- 
where received,  and  the  willingness  with  which 
information  was  imparted — a contrast  in  many 
respects  to  what  is  often  met  with  in  England. 
In  the  course  of  my  wanderings  I visited  all 
sorts  of  gardens  (excluding  nurseries),  from  that 
of  the  humble  weaver,  who  could  only  give 
three  or  four  square  yards  to  his  hobby,  but  to 
which  square  yards  we  are  indebted  for  some  of 
our  best  Pinks,  to  gardens  of  a more  extended 
character,  including  the  Botanic  Gardens  of 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  I propose  to  divide 
my  subject  into  two  parts,  the  first  one  devoted 
to  florists’ flowers,  and  the  second  to  herbaceous 
ones.  It  is  a well-known  fact  that  the  Scotch  pay 
far  more  attention  to  what  are  known  as  florists’ 
flowers,  such  as  Pansies,  Phloxes,  Pentstemons, 
Antirrhinums,  Carnations,  Pinks,  Marigolds, 
and  so  on,  than  we  do  in  England.  It  is  our 
custom  to  grow  a few  isolated  specimens,  gene- 
rally not  by  any  means  good  sorts,  or  given  the 
cultivation  necessary  to  get  the  highest  results  ; 
but  in  Scotland  a bed  about  9 feet  by  6 feet  for 
each  kind  is  almost  the  rule,  to  that  the  proper 
manure,  soil,  and  cultivation  can  he  given  to 
each  family.  We  hear  a great  deal  about 
labourers’ allotments,  especially  in  these  Midland 
counties  ; but  how  many  English  labourers 
would  set  oflf  a portion  of  their  allotments  for 
the  cultivation  of  flowers?  Very  few,  I think. 
Occasionally  one  comes  across  a labourer  who 
has  a liking  for  Roses,  but  there  it  generally 
stops  ; but  in  Scotland  every  allotment  owner 
almost  seems  to  have  his  bit  set  apart  for 
flowers.  I will  now  give  my  notes  on  florists’ 
flowers,  taking  them  in  alphabetical  order. 

Antirrhinums. — These  flowers  were  grown 
in  nearly  every  garden  I visited,  and  for  size 
and  colour  surpassed  anything  I had  before 
seen.  They  appear  to  be  little  cultivated  in 
England.  I do  not  know  why,  for  their  blooms 
are  unique.  The  plants  are  hardy,  seed  freely, 
flower  the  first  year  from  seed,  and,  generally 
speaking,  give  no  trouble  on  light  soils.  Where 
I saw  these  grown  in  beds  I found  they  were 
planted  in  light  soil,  mixed  with  old  well-rotted 
manure,  usually  made  up  the  season  previously. 
The  varieties  grown  were  chiefly  richly-striped 
varieties,  of  the  large  flowered  type,  and 
appeared  to  be  well  pinched  in  till  the  plants 
had  made  a good  bushy  growth,  when  they  were 
allowed  to  flower  ; the  result  should  be  seen  to 
he  appreciated.  One  of  the  principal  prize- 
winners for  these  and  Phloxes  is  a farm  labourer. 

Carnations.  — With  these  I will  include 
Picotees  and  Laced  Pinks.  I found  these 
moderately  well  grown,  but  perhaps  not  so  much 
as  other  things,  but  what  was  done  was  done 
well.  Carnations  were  scarcely  in  bloom,  hut 
there  was  agood  promise.  Althoughperhaps  some- 


what sturdier  in  constitution  than  in  the  south, 
I found  they  are  subject  to  the  same  extraordi- 
nary manner  of  suddenly  dying  off,  as  with  us. 
The  only  way,  therefore,  to  perpetuate  a stock 
was  to  take  pipings,  or  layer  them  yearly. 
If  the  parent  went  off  there  was  then  another  to 
take  its  place.  Many  plants,  if  they  get  over 
their  first  infancy,  make  woody  root-stocks 
and  big  bushes.  The  flake  and  bizarre  Car- 
nations do  not  strike  me  as  being  very  beauti- 
ful — there  is  something  so  very  artificial  in 
their  character.  The  Picotee,  however,  is  far 
more  chaste,  but  is  also  far  more  delicate  in 
constitution  than  the  Carnation.  I visited  the 
old  weaver  previously  named,  85  years  of  age, 
and  who  looked  strong  and  healthy  enough  for  an- 
other twenty  years  of  life,  and  who  is  known  as 
a raiser  of  Laced  Pinks.  He  had  not,  however, 
very  many  to  show  me,  for  his  chief  stock  had 
just  been  cleared  off  by  a well-known  Scotch 
nurseryman,  but  he  had  three  or  four  very 
large  new  seedlings.  I do  not  know  if  it  is  a 
mere  accident,  but  I have  found,  in  my  own 
experience,  that  seedlings  from  Laced  Pinks 
always  come  double.  These  flowers  are  of 
a hardy  constitution,  and  should  be  more 
grown.  Cuttings  of  all  these  things  should  be 
at  once  put  in,  if  they  have  not  already  been 
seen  to.  I find  cuttings  inserted  in  a Cucumber- 
bed  which  has  done  its  work  strike  readily, 
and  I leave  them  there  till  early  in  March. 
Under  this  head  I may  mention  Sweet  Williams 
which  belong  to  the  Dianthus  family.  They  do 
not  appear  to  be  much  grown.  A few  beds  were 
seen  of  a high  character,  but  they  are  too  stiff 
and  formal  a flower  in  my  opinion  to  be 
pleasing. 

Pansies, — Everyone  knows  the  Scotch  can 
produce  Pansies  superior  to  those  grown  any- 
where else,  except  perhaps  in  our  northern  coun- 
ties, and  I am  bound  to  say  those  I saw  quite 
bore  out  this  assertion.  'Those  intended  for 
exhibition  are  grown  in  beds  raised  about  a 
foot.  The  beds  are  prepared  the  previous  year 
and  dressed  with  well  rotted  old  manure ; the 
Pansy  does  not  like  fresh  manure — and  a gritty 
soil  is  mixed  with  this.  Many  think  Pansies 
require  abundance  of  water  at  the  root. 
This  is  a mistake,  but  there  is  no  doubt  they 
grow  and  thrive  best  when  they  can  enjoy  a 
moist  atmosphere.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Pansy  is  asub-alpine  plant,  and  travellers 
in  mountainous  districts  see  the  wild  repre- 
sentative growing  in  the  driest  places, 
but  then  it  enjoys  the  almost  invariable 
morning  and  night  mists.  This  should  be  a 
guide  to  the  culture  of  the  florists’  varieties.  I 
would  rather  sprinkle  them  overhead  with  a 
rose  than  water  at  the  root.  The  soil  is  better 
made  rather  firm,  and  it  does  good,  when  they 
are  growing,  to  sift  some  fine  soil  amongst  the 
plants.  The  growers  tell  me  the  sun  should  not 
shine  on  them  after  ten  or  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  Named  varieties  must,  of  course,  be 
perpetuated  by  cuttings,  and  the  best  time  to 
insert  these  is  the  beginning  of  October,  or 
rather  before.  They  should  be  put  in  a bed 
made  up  in  the  open  ground,  consisting  chiefly 
of  sand  or  road-grit,  which  latter,  personally,  I 
find  the  best  thing  to  strike  them  in.  They 
should  be  so  placed  that  a hand-light  can  be  put 
over  them,  otherwise  they  are  hardy  subjects. 
They  are  then  nicely  rooted  by  spring,  and 


should,  if  possible,  be  put  in  their  proper  bed 
early  in  March.  A named  variety  kept  on  by 
cuttings  seldom  has  a longer  life  than  seven  or 
eight  years.  After  then  the  character  which 
gained  it  a name  deteriorates,  and  the  variety 
becomes  valueless.  Many  of  the  growers  I 
visited  preferred  seedlings,  as  their  constitution 
is  so  much  better,  and  I saw  many  beds  of  seed- 
lings quite  equal  to  named  varieties.  Still,  the 
latter  must  be  grown  for  show  purposes.  It 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  give  the  names  of 
the  best  Pansies  seen,  but  the  four  following 
appeared  extra  fine  : Mrs.  Crewdsow,  May  Tait, 
Neil  McKay,  and  Princess  Beatrice.  In  con- 
nection with  Pansies,  it  may  be  stated  that  a 
pure  - white  and  very  good  Viola  is  just 
getting  about — viz.,  the  Countess  of  Hopetoun  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  best  things  I have  seen,  and  for 
bedding  is  invaluable.  Fancy  Pansies  are  all 
the  rage.  I was  told  show  Pansies  had  nearly 
had  their  day.  There  is  no  advance  or  improve- 
ment in  them,  and  they  are  too  formal  in  style 
to  be  pleasing,  like  the  fancies. 

Pentstemons. — These  plants  are  largely 
grown — those  for  exhibition  in  beds  by  them- 
selves— and,  being  rather  strong-growing  tilings, 
will  stand  rather  stronger  manure  than  many  of 
the  plants  previously  named.  They  are  not  so 
much  grown  as  they  might  be  in  England — 
possibly  they  are  considered  rather  tender — hut 
planted  in  a good  mellow  loam,  and  not  in  a stiff, 
cold,  clay  soil,  they  are  as  hardy  as  anything 
else.  They  are  raised  from  cuttings  put  in  early 
in  September,  and  root  readily.  They  are  best 
wintered  in  a frame  and  planted  out  in  spring. 
The  plants  I saw  were  quite  dwarf  and  very 
bushy,  and  had  probably  been  well  pinched  in, 
as  there  were  few  spikes  of  bloom  out ; but 
there  was  a promise  of  enormous  trusses.  The 
only  fault  I have  to  find  with  Pentstemons  is 
there  is  too  little  variation  in  colour.  They 
are  easily  raised  from  seed  sown  when  ripe,  and 
enjoy  full  sunshine. 

Phloxes. — I did  not  notice  these  grown  so 
much  as  other  things  ; but  the  farm  labourer 
previously  mentioned  had  a large  bed  set  out 
for  exhibition  purposes.  These  were  all  from 
cuttings  taken  early  in  the  year,  consequently, 
had  single  stems  to  each  plant,  and  bidding  fair  to 
yield  enormous  trusses  of  bloom.  I understood 
he  was  a very  successful  prize-winner.  Each 
stem  was  neatly  tied  to  a stake.  Phloxes  will 
stand  any  amount  of  manure,  and,  in  fact, 
should  be  treated  much  like  Chrysanthemums, 
save  that  instead  of  blooming  them  in  pots  they 
are  grown  in  the  open  ground.  There  are  now 
some  magnificent  varieties,  and  they  are  very  gay 
while  they  last.  Phloxes  will  give  good  bloom 
even  in  poor  ground,  and  are  not  at  all  particu- 
lar as  to  sun  or  shade  ; in  fact,  they  are  amongst 
the  most  accommodating  plants  we  have. 

Roses. — I should  not  mention  these  in  connec- 
tion with  Scotland,  since  England  is  their  natural 
home,  but  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  seen  were 
far  and  away  beyond  anything  I have  seen  south 
this  season.  Of  course,  they  were  later,  and 
that  may  have  something  to  do  with  it ; but  for 
wealth  of  bloom  and  size  of  flower  England  was 
out  of  it  this  year.  I cannot  help  alluding  to 
one  garden  at  Kilbarchan,  the  owner  of  which 
was  unfortunately  not  at  home.  He  was  evi- 
dently a cultivator  who  takes  great  care  and 
pains,  andhe  had  also  a splendid  lot  of  Carnations 
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and  Pentstemons.  Of  Tea  Roses  I hardly  saw 
any  ; the  moist  climate  would  ruin  the  blossoms 
of  these  delicate  kinds,  which  require  a broiling 
sun  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 

Scotch  Marigolds. — It  is  impossible  to  visit 
Scotland  without  noticing  the  beds  of  the  Scotch 
varieties  of  French  Marigolds.  These  are  quite 
distinct  from  their  progenitors,  and  have  been 
broughtto  an  extraordinary  degree  of  perfection. 
The  old  imperfect  markings  of  the  parent  have 
disappeared,  and  the  bloom  now  presents  much 
the  appearance  of  a striped  Carnation,  being 
evenly  striped  dark-brown  over  gold  from  the 
centre  to  the  edge  of  the  bloom.  To  grow  these 
well  they  must  be  raised  in  heat  in  March — not 
a strong  heat,  for  they  readily  vegetate.  When 
well  up  and  strong  enough,  prick  out  into  a pre- 
pared bed,  or,  what  is  better,  into  single  pots,  and 
remember  that  a dozen  plants  well  grown  will 
go  a long  way  and  make  a good  show.  The  bed 
must  be  made  up  of  rich  materials  of  a light 
character ; but  I do  not  advise  too  strong 
manure,  as  the  striping  of  the  flower  would 
probably  be  lost  thereby  ; but  the  stuff  from 
a hot-bed  of  the  previous  season  would  just  do, 
well  dug  in.  Some  of  the  plants  will  no  doubt, 
either  grow  too  strong  or  show  flowers  of  a wrong 
character.  These  should  be  drawn  out,  and  the 
plants,  if  well  grown,  will  be  dwarf  and  bushy, 
and  soon  fill  the  space.  Seed,  if  saved,  must 
be  taken  strictly  from  a typical  flower.  Full 
sun  is  a necessity  for  these  plants.  In  conclu- 
sion, I may  say  that  all  plants  needing  it  were 
neatly  tied  to  stakes,  such  as  Phloxes,  Carnations, 
&c.  I am  not  an  adv^ocate  for  a lot  of  sticks  in  a 
garden — it  takesaway  from  the  natural  character 
— but  it  is  allowable  where  florists’  flowers  are 
grown  in  single  beds  ; in  fact,  necessary  if  for 
exhibition  purposes.  I hope  in  another  paper  to 
deal  with  herbaceous  plants. 

J.  R.  Neve,  CampdeUy  Gloucester, 


THS  OOMINQ  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  September 
\^th  to  September  20fh. 

Prepared  manure  for  Mushroom-beds.  This  is  the  best 
season  for  making  up  a number  of  beds,  either  in  the  open 
air  or  in  sheds  or  buildings.  Of  course,  when  the  shelter 
of  a building  can  be  obtained,  even  if  unheated,  it  is  better 
to  use  it  than  to  make  all  the  beds  in  the  open  air  ; but  to 
obtain  Mushrooms  in  unheated  sheds,  I have  always  found 
it  necessary  in  cold  weather  to  keep  up  the  teinperamre 
of  the  places  by  placing  heaps  of  warm  manure  between 
the  beds.  I daresay  a paraffin  lamp  or  stove  would  be 
useful ; but  the  warmth  from  fermenting  manure  is  more 
genial.  Where,  as  in  my  own  case,  beds  are  being  made 
up  in  succession,  the  warmth  from  the  fermenting  manure 
is  a great  help  in  maintaining  the  shed  or  building  at  a 
proper  temperature.  All  windows  or  apertures  should  be 
matted  up,  as  light  is  not  re<iuired  in  Mushroom  culture. 
Gave  the  Mushroom-beds  in  the  house  Just  coming  into 
bearing  a light  sprinkling  of  warm  water,  in  which  a little 
salt  had  been  dissolved.  Salt,  in  very  moderate  quantities, 
is  a very  useful  stimulant  to  most  crops  in  a forcing  tem- 
perature. The  soil,  moistened  with  water  ever  so  weakly 
diluted  with  salt,  does  not  dry  so  quickly,  and  will  not,  in 
consequence,  require  watenng  so  often,  and  in  the  case  of 
most  crops  in  winter,  this  will  be  found  a benefit. 
Fuchsias  in  the  open  air  are  very  beautiful  now.  A large 
open  group  of  the  old  Rose  of  Castille,  just  far  enough 
apart  for  the  light  to  show  between  the  plants,  over 
a groundwork  of  Harrison’s  Musk,  has  been,  and  still  is, 
very  effective.  The  cool,  damp  season  has  suited  both 
the  Musk  and  the  Fuchsias,  though  if  the  season  had  been 
drv,  the  water-pot  would  have  supplied  any  deficiency. 
Lifted  the  roots  of  several  3'oung  Peach  and  other  trees 
which  have  been  growing  too  vigorously.  This  is  rather 
earlier  than  is  commonly  recommended  ; but  I shall  be  on 
the  spot,  and  keep  the  foliage  right  by  shading,  if  neces- 
sary, though  in  previous  seasons  I have  generally  found 
the  syringe  or  engine  sufficient,  if  used  as  often  as  is 
necessary — even  two  or  three  or  more  times  a day,  if  the 
leaves  show  signs  of  distress,  as  it  is  only  a question  of  a 
few  minutes’  work.  Cleared  out  the  Cucumber-house  and 
prepared  pits  to  receive  the  plants  for  winter  bearing. 
The  latter  are  Telegraph  exclusively,  and  are  now  strong 
plants  in  6-inch  pots  that  will  reach  up  to  the  wires  as 
soon  as  planted.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  advantage  in 
putting  in  big— i.c.  ,very  long  plants  ;only  in  the  presentcase 
it  permits  of  the  house  being  occupied  vsdth  another  crop  up 
till  the  last  moment.  I need  hardly  say  the  paint  and 
glass  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  the  back  wall 
limewashed.  I like  a lean-to  house  for  winter  work,  not 
very  far  out  of  the  ground.  It  is  much  cheaper  to  work, 
and  easier  to  manage  in  every  respect.  I have  in  the  past 
been  tempted  to  set  out  too  many  plants,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a larger  crop;  but  this  has  always  proved  a 
mistake,  and  in  the  present  instance  the  plants  will  not  be 
less  than  ."S  feet  apart.  Shifted  on  seedling  Ferns — the  largest 
plants  into  5-inch  pots,  smaller  into  those  of  3^  inches. 
Both  sizes,  when  the  plants  are  nicely  grown,  are  useful  for 
winter  decorations.  Adiantums,  Pterises,  Lomarias,  and 
Polvpodiums  are  easily  raised  from  seeds  or  spores.  The 
earliest  ripened  bulbs  of  Scarborough  Lily  (Vallotas)  are 
showing  their  spikes.  All  the  plants  have  been  moved  to 
the  greenhouse,  as  the  nights  will  soon  be  cold  now.  The 
same  has  been  done  with  the  winter-flowering  stove  stuff, 
such  as  Begonias,  Poinsettias,  &c. , which  have  done  well  in 
] its  and  frames  in  summer.  Potted  up  Bouvardias  w’hich 
liave  been  planted  out  to  make  growth.  Put  in  the  last 
>*fttoh  of  Hydrangea  cuttings.  Strong,  well-ripened  shoots 


only  are  used.  These  are  placed  in  small  pots  singly,  and 
w'ill  receive  a little  bottom-heat  to  assist  root  formation, 
as  without  this  some  would  probably  fail,  and  all  would  be 
longer  in  getting  rooted  and  w'ell  established.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  cuttings,  w'hich  should  be  taken  from  the  points 
of  the  strong  shoots,  should  be  getting  firm,  in  order  to 
produce  the  large  clusters  of  flow'ers  which  are  so  much 
admired  in  spring.  PUnted  out  Pink  cuttings  which  have 
been  rooted  in  frames  in  nursery-beds  to  get  strong. 
Potted  more  Roman  Hyacinths  for  forcing.  Five  bulbs  in 
a 5-inch  pot  will  make  a nice  potful.  The  pots  w’ill  be 
plunged  in  coal-ashes  till  full  of  roots. 


Greenhouse. 

Ericas. — Success  in  the  cultivation  of  Cape  Heaths 
used  to  be  looked  upon  as  a proof  of  the  plant-grower’s  skill. 
Amateurs  who  have  mastered  the  cultivation  of  the  more 
easily  managed  kinds  of  plants  might  increase  the  interest 
attached  to  their  collections  by  adding  some  of  the  less 
delicate  varieties  of  the  spring  and  summer-blooming 
Heaths.  The  distinct  character  of  the  flowers  from  those 
of  other  plants  always  make  them  attractive;  and  the 
length  of  time  which  the  flowers  of  many  kinds  keep  fresh, 
coupled  with  the  pleasing  appearance  that  the  plants 
when  healthy  present  even  when  out  of  bloom,  are  all  in 
their  favour.  The  present  month  is  a good  time  for  pot- 
ting Heaths,  much  better  than  late  in  spring  or  the  early 
part  of  summer,  during  which  the  work  is  often  advised  to 
be  carried  out.  When  the  sun  has  the  most  power  and 
the  earth  is  parched  and  dry,  potting  is  a hazardous  pro- 
ceeding, a deal  more  so  than  in  September  or  the  be- 
ginning of  April.  The  potting  should  be  done  a day  or 
two  alter  the  plants  have  been  watered,  so  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  water  them  for  a week  or  ten  days  after- 
wards. For,  though  the  roots  should  not  be  further  dis- 
turbed than  is  unavoidable  in  removing  the  old  drainage 
material,  still,  the  young,  delicate  fibres,  which  are  grow- 
ing until  late  in  autumn,  are  liable  to  perish  if  water  is 
given  directly  after  potting.  The  only  soil  that  can  be 
used  for  Heaths  with  any  reasonable  chance  of  their  thriv- 
ing, is  peat  of  medium  texture  ; to  this  must  be  added  a 
little  more  sand  than  is  required  by  the  generality  of  other 
things.  Drain  the  pots  thoroughly,  and  secure  the  mate- 
rial from  getting  foul  through  the  soil  b.ing  washed  down 
into  it,  by  putting  a good  layer  of  the  fibrous  matter  which 
the  peat  contains  over  the  crocks.  In  potting  ram  the 
soil  so  as  to  make  it  as  solid  as  the  old  ball.  After  potting 
stand  the  plants  in  a house  or  pit,  and  do  not  admit  air 
for  two  or  three  weeks  so  that  in  will  come  in  direct  con- 
tact with  them.  The  Heaths  which  are  most  suitable  f<‘'r 
amateurs  to  take  in  hand  are  the  yellow-flowered  variety, 
E.  Cavendishiana,  and  E.  depressa,  which  also  has  yellow 
flowers.  The  former  retains  its  flowers  in  good  condition 
for  six  or  eight  weeks,  whilst  E depressa  lasts  still  longer. 
E.  ventricosa  coccinea  minor,  E.  ventricosa  grandiflora, 
E.  ventricosa  Bothwelliana,  and  E.  ventricosa  magnifica, 
are  all  desirable  free-flowering  sorts,  ranging  in  colour 
from  light-pink  to  bright-red.  E.  tricolor  Wilsoni  and 
E.  tricolor  Barnesi  are  both  free-growing  and  free-flower- 
ing varieties,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  condition.  E.  Par- 
mentieriana  rosea  has  pink  or  red  flowers,  according  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  plants  are  placed  during  the 
time  the  bloom  opens.  All  Heaths  that  flower  in  summer 
or  late  in  the  spring,  and  which,  consequently,  can  be 
stood  out-of-doors  during  the  last  stage  of  development 
in  the  flowers,  come  much  finer  and  deeper  coloured  out- 
side than  when  kept  under  glass,  even  when  exposed  to  all 
the  light  it  is  possible  to  give  them,  accompanied  by  an  , 
abundance  of  air.  E.  Candolleana  has  ivory-white  flowers, 
and  grows  freely.  E.  Irbyana  and  E.  Austiniana  are  late 
summer  or  autumn  bloomers.  E.  retorta  major  flowers  in 
September.  The  few  sorts  named  will  give  a succ'^ssion 
of  bloom  from  the  beginning  of  May  until  the  middle  of 
September. 

Tropaeolums.— The  two  best  Tropajolums  for  pot 
culture  are  T.  tricolorum  and  its  variety  T.  Jarratti.  Both 
are  slender-growing,  tuberous-rooted  plants,  the  tops  of 
which  die  down  in  summer  after  blooming.  The  tubers 
will  now  have  started  into  growth,  and  should  at  once  be 
potted  before  many  roots  have  been  made.  Where  potting 
18  deferred  until  the  young  roots,  which  the  tubers  soon 
begin  to  push  after  the  top  growth  commences,  have  made 
much  progress  they  get  injured.  In  repotting  all  the  old 
soil  should  be  got  rid  of.  The  plants  will  do  in  either 
fibrous  peat  or  good  turfy-loam,  with  sand  as  the  character 
of  the  material  may  require.  Drain  the  pots  well,  and 
make  the  soil  moderately  solid.  The  tops  of  the  tubers  ' 
should  be  left  well  above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  As  soon 
as  the  potting  is  completed  as  many  twiggy  sticks  should 
be  inserted  ia  the  soil  as  will  suffice  to  support  the  tops, 
which  may  be  trained  so  as  to  form  a pyramid.  When 
these  plants  were  more  grown  thin  they  are  at  present, 
they  were  often  trained  on  a flat  trellis  with  all  the  flowers 
on  one  side,  or  on  both  sides,  according  to  the  way  the 
plants  were  stood  to  the  light.  But  although  the  pro- 
fusion of  bright  red  and  black  flowers  form  a dense  mass 
of  colour  in  this  manner,  the  plants  have  a formal  appear- 
ance. The  slender,  thread-like  shoots  must  be  kept  regu- 
larly trained,  so  as  to  cover  the  bottoms  of  the  supports 
first,  gradually  furnishing  the  upper  portion  afterwards. 

I feel  the  necessity  of  describing  somewhat  in  detail  what 
is  required  by  these  beautiful  plants,  now  so  seldom  seen, 
as  the  treatment  they  need  is  little  known.  Through 
the  winter  keep  them  in  a warm  greenhouse,  where  they 
will  be  fully  exposed  to  the  light.  Green-fly,  to  which  these 
Tropseolums  are  subject,  requires  to  be  kept  down  by  fumi- 
gation or  dusting  with  Tobacco-powder. 

Himantophyllums,— These  plants  are  so  accom- 
modating that  their  roots  will  bear  keeping  constantly' 
moist  all  the  year  round,  orquitedry  in  the  winter.  When 
they  are  wanted  to  bloom  early  in  spring  the  plants  may 
now,  when  the  growth  is  completed,  be  allowed  to  get  dry, 
and  in  this  state  to  remain  until  about  two  months  before 
the  flowers  are  required.  When  the  soil  has  become  quite 
dry,  where  there  happens  to  be  a deficiency  of  room',  the 
plants  may  be  stowed  away  under  the  stage  in  a green- 
house where  some  light  will  reach  them.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  see  that  in  watering  the  things  above  them 
none  of  it  finds  it  way  into  the  pots  of  the  Himantophyllums. 
To  avoid  this  it  is  best  to  lav  them  down  on  their  sides. 
Young  plants  that  are  wanted  to  attain  size  without  delay 
should  be  kept  in  a growing  temperature — that  is,  an 
intermediate  heat  through  the  autumn,  with  the  soil 
moderately  mois  , for  though  when  so  treated  they  may  > 


not  make  much  top  growth,  still,  under  such  conditions 
the  roots  will  keep  progressing,  by  w'hich  means  the  top 
growth  will  be  increased  next  summer. 

Housing  tender  plants.— Preparation  should  now 
be  made  for  housing  the  various  greenhouse  plants  that 
have  been  stood  out-of-doors  during  the  summer.  The 
best  course  to  follow  is  to  move  out  all  the  inmates,  and  give 
the  houses  and  pits  a thorough  cleaning,  scrubbing  the 
woodwork,  and  washing  the  glass  both  inside  and  outside, 
limewashing  the  walls,  and  making  the  whole  sweet 
and  clean.  After  this  the  plants,  according  to  their 
respective  kinds,  should  be  stood  in  the  positions  best 
suited  to  them.  During  the  winter  plants  that  are  wholly 
at  rest  will  bear  being  stood  closer  together,  with  less 
light  than  such  as  continue  growing  all  through  the 
autumn.  In  this  way  room  can  be  provided  for  the 
things  outside  being  brought  in  at  short  notice  as  soon  as 
the  weather  becomes  threatening.  Half  the  pleasure 
derivable  from  a plant-house  is  lost  when  the  stages  and 
glass  are  smeared  with  dirt,  and  the  plants  are  huddled 
together  indiscriminately,  to  say  nothing  about  the  well- 
being of  the  plants  as  compared  with  when  everything  is 
in  proper  order. 

Stove. 

Gesneras.— Most  of  the  summer-flowering  Gesneras 
will  now  have  done  blooming,  and  will  have  their  tops 
matured.  When  the  leaves  show  signs  of  decay,  water 
should  be  gradually  withheld,  so  as  to  allow  the  soil  to  get 
quite  dry.  After  this  the  plants  may  be  stood  w'here  they 
will  have  a temperature  of  about  50  degs.,  and  may  there 
remain  until  the  time  of  starting  them  towards  the  end  of 
winter,  or  they  wdil  do  shaken  out  of  the  soil  and  put  in 
paper  bags  filled  with  dry  sand  and  kept  in  a like  tem- 
perature. 

Gesneras,  winter-flowering.— The  late-b'oom- 
ing  sorts,  of  which  G.  zebrina  may  be  taken  as  the 
representative,  will,  in  most  cases,  now  be  approaching  the 
completion  of  their  growth.  Give  them  plenty  of  light, 
with  more  air  and  a somewhat  drier  atmosphere  than  they 
were  in  during  the  summer.  They  will  also  not  require  so 
much  water.  See  that  they  are  kept  quite  free  from 
mealy-bug  or  thrips.  If  either  of  these  insects  are  allowed 
to  affect  them  they  will  quickly  disfigure  the  foliage  so  as 
to  destroy  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  plants. 

Stove  plants  in  cool  quarters.— Any  stove 
plants,  either  flowering  kinds  or  fine-leaved,  that  have 
been  kept  during  the  latter  part  of  summer  in  cool 
quarters,  should  at  once  be  moved  to  a stove  or  inter- 
mediate house,  for  if  allowed  to  remain  longer  out  of  heat 
they  will  suffer  more  or  less,  according  to  their  nature. 
Even  if  the  tops  do  not  show  any  signs  of  injury,  the  roots 
are  liable  to  decay.if  the  plants  are  let  to  stay  longer  out 
of  heat ; for  though  by  restricting  the  admission  of  air  in 
the  day  time,  they  may  be  kept  warm  enough  then  by  the 
sun’s  power,  the  nightsare  too  cold  for  them. 

Tuomas  Baines. 


Outdoor  Garden. 

There  is  yet  time  to  sow  annuals  for  spring  flowering. 
Saponaria  calabrica,  Silene  corapacta,  and  Limnanthes 
Douglasi,  are  pretty  for  either  lines  or  masses.  The  For- 
get-me-not  isa  good  companion  to  the  above  ; but  it  is  full 
late  for  sowing  seeds  of  these  now,  especially  for  early  bloom- 
ing. Candytufts,  Eschscholtzias,  Nemophilas,  Clarkias, 
Cornflowers,  and  other  hardy  annuals,  may  be  sown  now. 
Autumn-raised  annuals  possess  a vigour  and  a blooming 
capacity  that  is  absent  from  those  sown  in  spring.  No 
time  should  be  lost  now  in  completing  the  stock  of  Pelar- 
gonium cuttings  for  next  year.  Owing  to  the  absence  of 
sunshine  the  growth  is  soft,  and  if  the  cuttings  are 
crowded  in  pots  or  boxes,  they  will  damp  off.  Four  or  five 
cuttings  round  the  sides  of  a 5-inoh  pot  will  be  better  than 
more.  Chrysanthemums  that  have  been  planted  out  with 
a view  of  lifting  to  fill  beds  should  have  the  spade  run 
round  them  to  check  the  roots  a little.  If  this  is  done  the 
plants  may  be  lifted  later  on  with  scarcely  the  loss  of  a 
leaf.  Remove  or  loosen  the  ties  on  recently  budded  Roses, 
and  rub  off  all  shoots  from  the  stems  of  standards.  Roses 
now,  for  the  most  part,  are  making  clean,  healthy  growth 
that  will  flower  freely  during  the  coming  autumn.  I am 
a good  deal  in  and  out  among  gardens  of  amateurs  and 
others,  and  have  many  opportunities  of  observing  how  much 
better  plants  thrive  that  are  well  cared  for  than  where  they 
are  just  planted  and  left  to  themselves  ; possibly  also,  in  the 
latter  case,  the  ground  before  planting  has  had  no  prepara- 
tion beyond  an  ordinary,  a very  ordinary  digging.  In  the 
matter  of  digging  very  few  men  seem  to  understand  what 
is  required  of  them  ; or,  if  they  do,  they  shirk  their  work. 
In  the  case  of  Roses  and  perennial  flowers  generally,  a 
iringle  spit,  even  when  worked  the  full  depth  of  a good 
sized  spade,  is  not  sufficiently  deep.  Flowers  of  the  very 
best  quality  can  only  be  obtained  from  land  that  has  been 
deeply  worked,  and  there  is  an  immense  saving  of  after 
labour  in  thoroughly  workingand  preparing  the  land  before 
planting  anything.  Cuttings  of  evergreen  shrubs  and  the 
choice  Conifera),  Ivies,  &c.,  will  root  now  under  glass. 
The  choice  things  should  be  inserted  in  pots,  and  placed 
in  a cold  frame  and  shaded.  When  the  cuttings  are 
callused,  a little  artificial  heat,  if  it  can  be  given,  will  help 
root  formation.  If  the  weather  should  be  dry,  water 
should  be  given  to  recently  layered  Carnations  and 
Picotees.  Pansy  cuttings  should  be  planted  in  cold  frames 
or  under  handlights  now.  The  cuttings  will  soon  root  if 
set  out  in  light,  rich  soil.  Get  the  beds  intended  for 
Carnations,  Pinks  and  Pansies,  thoroughly  turned  up  and 
exposed. 

Fruit  Garden. 

In  most  gardens  fruit  gathering,  so  far,  at  least,  as  applies 
to  large  fruits,  will  not  occupy  much  time  this  year.  It 
is  all  the  more  necessary  that  the  conditions  for  keeping 
should  be  of  the  most  favourable  character.  The  fruit- 
room,  with  its  drawers,  shelves,  &c.,  should  have  a 
thorough  cleaning  with  soap  and  water,  and  the  walls 
should  be  limewashed.  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  Plum  is  one  of 
the  best  for  autumn  dessert.  The  fruit  will  keep  a long 
time  after  it  is  gathered  if  laid  thinly  on  the  shelf  in  a 
cool  fruit-room.  Figs  which  are  now  ripening  on  south 
walls  will  be  very  useful.  Loose  branches  should  be  nailed 
close  to  the  wall  to  let  in  the  air  and  sunshine  to  ripen 
and  colour  the  fruit,  and,  what  is  of  equal  importance, 
ripen  the  wood.  Late  Peaches  on  walls  must  be  exposed 
To  get  colour  on  them.  If  necessary,  a leaf  or  two  may  be 
re  noved  ; but  generally  thrusting  them  aside  will  be 
sufficient.  Inside  borders  of  Peach-houses  must  not  be 
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allowed  to  get  dry.  Bud  falling  in  spring  often  results 
from  dryness  now.  Keep  the  ventilators  open  night 
and  day,  so  that  the  foliage  may  fall  naturally,  and 
not  be  hurried  off  prematurely.  In  the  case  of  young 
trees  which  have  made  a good  deal  of  wood,  root-lifting 
will  be  desirable  to  check  any  tendency  to  grossness  ; but 
the  work  should  be  carefully  done  with  the  smallest 
possible  injury.  Simply  lifting  and  raising  the  roots  will 
suffice.  Of  course,  this  cannot  be  done  without  breaking 
offsome  ofthem  ; but  if  done  carefully,  the  damage  done  will 
not  be  great,  and  will  not  affect  injuriously  the  prospects 
of  next  year’s  crop  ; in  fact,  a little  check  will,  by  correct- 
ing a slight  tendency  togrossness,  lead  to  a better  ripening 
of  the  growth,  and  if  this  is  done  whilst  the  leaves  are 
still  capable  of  work,  the  effect  of  the  lifting  will  be  bene- 
ficially felt  at  once.  This  is  a good  time  for  rearranging 
the  Pine  stoves  and  pits,  shifting  on  any  successions  that 
need  more  room,  potting  suckers  to  increase  stock,  and 
renewing  the  plunging  beds  by  the  addition  of  fresh  tan. 
In  my  young  days  the  bottom-heatfor  Pines  was  frequently 
altogether  furnished  by  fermenting  materials,  and  very 
careful  management,  especially  at  the  approach  of  winter, 
was  required.  Now  the  number  of  Pine  growers  is  much 
less  than  it  was  forty  years  ago,  and  there  is  every  facility 


as  Veitch’s  Early  Forcing  under  glass  in  the  first  week  in 
February,  growing  them  on  in  pots  till  April.  In  many 
places  Tomatoes  outside  are  so  much  diseased  as  to  be 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  further  labour,  especially  is  this 
the  case  where  the  thinnning  and  training  of  the  growth 
has  been  neglected.  The  best  open  air  crops  this  year  are 
growing  on  rather  poor  land  in  open,  exposed  situations 
not  too  thickly  planted.  The  lifting  of  the  Potato  crop  is 
going  on  briskly,  and,  for  the  most  part,  thecropsare  good, 
though  there  is,  unfortunately,  some  disease  in  damp 
districts.  It  will  be  better  not  to  store  the  crop  per- 
manently until  there  has  been  time  for  the  tubers  to 
disclose  their  condition,  and  have  a final  sorting.  If 
placed  in  sinall  clumps  covered  with  straw  and  a thin 
coating  of  soil  for  a few  weeks,  and  then  sorted  again,  the 
losses  from  disease  will  probably  be  found  not  to  be  great. 
Snowdrop  is  an  excellent  and  profitable  Potato  for  small 
growers.  Of  course,  the  small  grower  will  hardly  supply 
himself  w-ith  Potatoes  for  a full  winter’s  use.  These  can 
generally  be  bought  cheaper  and  as  good,  if  not  better, when 
the  crops  in  the  fields  are  lifted.  I could  buy  good  Potatoes 
all  last  winter  at  2s.  Od.  per  cwt, , delivered,  and  no  one  can 
at  the  rent  usually  charged  for  land  for  gardening  purposes 
grow  late  Potatoes  profitably.  Earth  up  Celery  when  dry. 


excellent  display,  and  seldom  fail  to  do  well,  however 
unfavourable  the  surroundings  ; but  they  cannot  stand 
such  weather  as  we  have  had  lately.  On  the  other  hand. 
Begonias  of  the  tuberous  - rooted  section.  Fuchsias, 
Dahlias,  and  many  herbaceous  plants,  including  even 
Carnations,  are  flowering  almost  as  freely  as  ever.  The 
dwarf  'Tropatolums  are  admirable  town  plants,  and  seem 
to  flourish  in  any  soil  or  situation.  I have  often  planted 
the  well  known  kind  T.  Fireball  out  in  the  open  borders, 
and  placed  a stick  3 feet  or  4 feet  long  to  support  the 
growth.  In  this  way  the  plants  put  the  ordinary  Zonal 
entirely  in  the  shade  in  a wet  season  ; but  I have  itcently 
seen  a variety  of  the  same  (perennial)  type,  but  of  a dwarf 
and  compact,  not  trailing,  growth,  that  is  a really  grand 
plant,  and  just  the  thing  for  town  gardens.  The  propa- 
gation of  Pelargoniums  of  all  classes,  wilh  Marguerites, 
Verbenas,  &c.,must  be  brought  to  an  immediate  conclusion. 
The  middle  of  September  is  quite  late  enough  for  this  w ork, 
and  a month  earlier  much  better.  Cuttings  of  Zonals 
from  the  open  ground  are  very  rank  and  soft  this  year, 
and  where  it  can  be  done  it  is  a good  plan  to  go  round  and 
nick  them  all  half-way  through  the  stem  a few  days 
beforehand  ; otherwise  they  must  be  well  dried  before 
insertion.  Take  cuttings  of  Pentstemons  where  these 
charming  subjects  succeed,  and  cuttings  of  choice  Holly- 
hocks may  be  still  got  in  ; but  in  towns  particularly  seed- 
lings are  far  more  robust  and  useful.  The  seed  may  be 
sown  either  in  August,  in  a cold  frame  or  the  open  air,  or 
else  in  January  in  heat,  to  flower  the  same  year.  Chrys- 
anthemums in  the  open  air  have  made  unusually  vigorous 
growth,  and  it  the  autumn  proves  fine,  will  probably  make 
a fine  display.  The  system  of  planting  a judicious  selection 
of  the  large  late-flowering  kinds  against  warm  walls  and 
fences  is  an  admirable  one.  It  is  so  easy  to  afford  them  a 
little  protection  while  expanding  and  in  bloom,  and  the 
flowers  are  often  exceedingly  fine.  Window-boxes  should 
now  be  rearranged,  discarding  any  exhausted  or  shabby 
plants,  and  replacing  them  with  dwarf  Chrysanthemums 
in  pots.  Asters,  late  Fuchsias,  with  a few  small  evergreen 
shrubs,  &c.  The  dwarf  Asters,  as  A.  alpinus.  A,  An.ellus, 
A.  hybridus  nanus,  &c.,  well  grown  in  pots,  are  very  useful 
in  this  connection.  B.  C.  K. 


A fine  specimen  of  Cryptomeria  japonioa  in  the  garden  at  Castlewellan,  co.  Down,  Ireland. 
Engraved  from  a photograph  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Annesley. 


m the  way  of  hot-water  for  botlom-lieat,  &c.  I believe  in 
country  districts,  where  there  was  an  unlimited  supply  of 
fftowing  would  be  profitable,  as 
cheaply  now.  Late  Grapes  of 
Colman  and  Muscats  will  require  a 
little  hre-heat  to  finish  the  crop  properly,  so  as  to  be  able 
insid*^^  secure  the  necessary  buoyancy 

Vegetable  Garden. 
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well  breaking  up  the  soil  with  the  spade.  Keep  it  out  of 
the  hearts  of  the  plants.  Cardoons,  before  earthing  up, 
should  have  the  leaves  drawn  together,  and  be  wrapped 
round  with  hay-bands.  Late-planted  French  Beans  on 
south  borders  just  coming  into  blossom  should  be  sheltered 
on  cold  nights,  or  the  frost  may  destroy  them. 

E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Sub-tropical  plants  of  most  descriptions  have  done  but 
little  good  this  season,  the  weather  having  been  much  too 
cold  and  stormy  to  suit  these  fine-leaved  subjects,  which 
luxuriate  in  tropical  heat  and  calm  days.  Some  of  the 
hardier  kinds  have  made  a strong  growth;  but  the  more 
tender — Castor-oil-plants,  Perillas,  Amaranthus,  &c, — are 
practically  a failure.  Sun-loving  flowering  plants,  notably 
the  Zonal  and  other  Pelargoniums  and  Petunias,  present 
a most  woe-begone  appearance,  the  former  having  run 
almost  entirely  to  leaf,  while  the  latter  have  in  many 
cases  died  outright  from  a kind  of  decay  at  the  collar, 
induced  by  the  continued  cold  and  wet.  In  a fine, 
warm  summer  these  pretty  and  showy  flowers  make  an 


JAPAN  CEDARS  (CRYPTOMERIAS). 
The  Cryptomerias  form  a very  small  but  very 
handsome  family  of  Conifers,  the  most  common 
being  C.  japonica.  A fine  specimen  growing  at 
Castlewellan,  CO.  Down,  Ireland,  is  the  subject  of 
the  annexed  illustration.  Then  we  have  Crypto- 
meria j.  Lobbi,  sent  by  the  collector  whose  name 
it  bears  to  Messrs.  Veitch  in  1853,  and  last,  but 
not  least  beautiful,  the  elegant  C.  Veitchi, 
introduced  by  Mr.  J.  Gould  Veitch  in  18G1. 
C.  j.  Lobbi  grows  into  a tall  compact  tree  with 
slightly  pendulous  branches  clinging  close  to 
the  main  stem.  The  foliage  is  of  a blight  deep- 
green,  the  leaves  are  shorter  than  those  of  C. 
japonica,  and  they  never  change  colour,  no 
matter  how  hot  the  summer  or  cold  the  winter. 
It  requires,  like  C.  japonica,  a deep  rich  moist 
soil,  and  while  enjoying  full  exposure  to  the  sun, 
it  must  have  shelter  from  cutting  winds. 
Cryptomeria  Veitchi,  or  elegans,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  useful  Conifers  e\mr  intro- 
duced into  British  gardens,  and  being  so  easy 
of  propagation,  rooting  very  freely  by  cuttings, 
it  is  extensively  used  in  the  winter  gaiden,  where 
the  rich  dark-plum  colour  of  its  foliage  produces 
a most  charming  contrast  with  the  grey-green 
and  gold  met  with  in  Junipers,  Retinosporas, 
and  shrulis.  In  the  pinetum  its  compact  cylin- 
drical habit  and  warm  bronzy-ciimson  foliage 
entitle  it  to  a prominent  place  no  matter  how 
small  the  selection.  It  is  by  no  means  fastidi- 
out  as  to  soil,  provided  it  is  good,  deep,  and 
moist,  but  it  is  sensitive  to  the  effect  of  shade, 
growing  rapidly  out  of  the  perpendicular  when 
placed  in  front  of  larger  trees  intended  to  afford 
shelter  from  the  north  and  east.  Being  so 
dense  in  habit,  reminding  one  of  the  beautiful 
Australian  Araucarias,  especially  A.  Cunning- 
hami,  with  extra  branehes  introduced  between 
the  whorls,  it  requires  close  attention  during 
heavy  falls  of  snow.  A touch  with  the  pole 
relieves  ordinary  trees,  but  the  dense  branchlets 
of  this  Cryptomeria  retain  snow  like  a fleece  of 
wool.  They  do  not,  however,  break,  and  it  is 
just  possible  this  packing  may  serve  a good  end 
when  the  weather  is  exceptionally  severe. 

W. 


1 644. —Propagating  trees,  etc.  —Unless 
the  circumstances  are  peculiar  it  is  much  better 
to  purchase  such  trees  as  Oak,  Beech,  Elm,  and 
Ash.  All  of  them  have  to  be  raised  from  seeds 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe  or  early  in  the  spring. 
When  the  trees  are  a year  old  they  should  be 
transplanted  into  nursery  lines,  to  be  trans- 
planted again  at  the  end  of  two  more  seasons. 
They  will,  after  another  year,  be  vigorous  speci- 
mens for  planting  where  they  are  to  remain 
permanently.  Hollies  have  also  to  be  raised 
from  seeds  ; the  choice  variegated  varieties  are 
produced  by  grafting  upon  stocks  of  the  ordin- 
ary green  kind.  Aucubas  may  be  raised  either 
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from  seeds  or  cuttings.  Some  other  shrubs, 
trees,  and  coniferous  trees  may  be  produced  by 
taking  cuttings  in  the  autumn  as  soon  as  the 
young  wood  is  ripe.  About  the  end  of  October 
is  a good  time  to  attend  to  this  ; nearly  all  the 
finer  varieties  of  shrubs  and  ti’ees  are  increased 
by  grafting. — J.  D.  E. 


PROPAGATING  CONIFERS. 

Most  of  the  Conifers  may  be  propagated  by 
seeds,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the  best  method. 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  obtain  good  seed  of 
some  sorts,  and  there  are  others  which  do  not 
come  true  from  seeds.  This  applies  to  garden 
varieties,  especially  the  variegated  forms,  most 
of  which  may  be  propagated  from  cuttings. 
Early  in  the  autumn  is  the  best  time  for  putting 
these  in.  The  time  will  depend  a little  on  the 
condition  of  the  plants,  the  stock  of  which  has 
to  be  increased.  The  cuttings  should  not  be 
taken  until  the  summer  growth  is  well  matured 
and  the  wood  firm  at  the  base.  Plants  on  light 
sandy  soil  in  an  exposed  position  produce  the 
best  wood  for  the  purpose,  that  from  plants  in 
richer  soil  or  in  shady  places  being  generally  too 
sappy.  I have  found  that  the  very  best  cuttings 
are  those  from  plants  grown  in  pots,  as  they  do 
not  grow  so  vigorously  and  ripen  their  wood 
earlier.  The  cuttings  should  be  selected  from 
the  lateral  shoots  and  taken  off  with  a sharp 
knife,  cutting  hard  into  the  stem  so  as  to  secure 
a firm  base.  A great  deal  depends  upon  making 
the  cuttings  well.  Six-inch  pots,  which  should 
be  quite  clean,  well  drained,  and  filled  with  a 
compost  of  peat  and  sand  in  equal  parts  and 
surfaced  over  with  clean  sand,  should  bo  used. 
It  is  a good  plan  to  wash  the  sand  before  using 
it  for  the  surface.  The  cuttings  must  be  made 
quite  firm  when  they  are  put  into  the  pots  and 
well  watered.  The  best  position  for  rooting 
them  in  is  one  where  a moderate  bottom-heat 
can  be  maintained  and  the  surface  kept  as  cool 
as  possible  ; under  these  conditions  a good  deal 
of  moisture  will  condense  on  the  cuttings,  and 
while  the  surface  of  the  soil  may  appear  moist 
it  may  be  dry  underneath.  The  propagating- 
pit  should  be  opened  regularly  every  morning 
and  the  pots  examined.  When  water  is  required 
sufficient  should  be  given  to  thoroughly  pene- 
trate through  the  soil.  If  any  signs  of  decay  or 
damping  appear  they  must  be  at  once  removed. 
The  damping  caused  by  fungus,  which  I have 
previously  alluded  to,  is  often  very  destructive 
among  Conifer  cuttings.  I have  seen  instances 
where  the  cuttings  have  appeared  quite  fresh 
and  healthy,  and  on  examination  they  have 
been  found  to  be  blackened  and  dead  close  to 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  It  is  only  by  careful 
and  regular  attention  that  this  evil  can  be 
guarded  against,  and  when  it  once  gets  a start 
the  only  remedy  is  to  take  the  cuttings  out,  well 
wash  them,  and  put  them  into  fresh  soil,  and 
thoroughly  cleanse  the  pit  before  putting  them 
back  again.  A. 


1536.— Plants  for  a pond.— The  plants 
most  suitable  for  the  edge  of  a pond  are 
Ly thrum  Salicaria  (Purple  Loosestrife),  Os- 
munda  regalis  (Royal  Fern),  Caltha  palustris 
(Marsh  Marigold),  Iris  Pseud-acorus  (Yellow 
Flag),  very  ornamental.  The  Loosestrife  and  a 
double  variety  of  the  Marsh  Marigold  can  also 
be  grown  in  the  ordinary  garden  border.  Epilo- 
bium  angustifolium  (Willow  Herb)  is  also  a suit- 
able plant  for  both  situations.  In  the  centre  of 
the  pond  plant  Nymphoea  alba  (white  Water 
Lily)  and  Nuphar  lutea,  the  yellow  one  ; if  not 
room  for  both  species  give  preference  to  the 
white  as  the  handsomest.  Smaller  plants,  as 
Hydrocharis  Morsus-ranas  (Frog-bit)  and  Ranun- 
culus aquaticus  (Water  Snow-cups),  may  also 
be  added. — F.  M.  Kenderdine,  Old  Trafford, 
Manchester. 

1653.— Small  green  frogs.— These  are  sold  in 
Covent-praroen  Market,  good  examples  at  a shilling  each. 
They  are  also  sold  in  a wholesale  way  by  Messrs.  Protbero 
and  Morris,  of  Cheapside,  and  Stevens,  of  King-street, 
Covent-garden,  in  some  of  their  Orchid  sales.  A box  of 
25  frogs  will  sell  for  ten  or  twelve  shillings.  Usually  two 
or  three  are  dead.  They  feed  principally  upon  woodlice  ; 
hut  worms  and  slugs  are  also  supposed  to  be  their  diet. — 
J.  D.  E. 

These  pretty  iittle  frogs  can  be  obtained  at 

Covent-garden  Market,  and  probably  at  many  other  places 
where  Fern-cases  and  aquaria  are  sold.  They  feed  upon 
all  kinds  of  small  insects,  and  therefore  are  very  useful 
ornaments  to  a conservatory  or  greenhouse.  I once  kept 
some  in  a large  Fern-case  ; but  they  did  not  find  sufficient 
food,  and,  consequently,  died  after  about  a year  from 
nanition. — A.  Q.  BuTtBR. 


THH  KITOHBN  QARDBN. 

VAGARIES  OF  THE  TOMATO. 

IIS'  Gardening,  August  23rd,  page  357,  “ J.” 
gives  some  curious  and  interesting  facts  with 
regard  to  the  above  subject.  All  who  have 
grown  these  plants  to  any  extent  must  agree 
that  the  Tomato  is  a remarkably  sportive  plant, 
and  to  those  unacquainted  with  its  nature 
the  extraordinary  varieties  that  frequently 
occur  among  seedling  plants  must  appear  not  a 
little  puzzling.  With  scarcely  an  exception, 
plants  of  all  kinds  exhibit  some  amount  of 
variation  when  raised  from  seed,  but  the  Tomato 
possesses  the  sportive  character  in  an  unusual 
degree,  and  I have  long  held,  what  has  indeed 
been  proved  over  and  over  again  in  practice, 
that  by  careful  selection  and  seed-saving  per- 
severed in  for  a few  years  the  character  of  any 
variety  or  “ strain  ” may  be  entirely  altered. 
But,  as  all  who  have  even  the  slightest  know- 
ledge of  horticulture  must  be  aware,  all  “new 
varieties,  ” of  whatever  species  or  family  of  plants, 
are  raised  from  seed  in  the  first  instance,  and  it 
is  a most  fortunate  circumstance,  or  rather  wise 
provision  of  Nature,  that  seedling  plants  do  vary 
in  this  way,  for  otherwise  departures  from  the 
original  or  normal  types  would  not  occur,  and 
we  should  have  no  “new  varieties  ” at  all.  But 
the  Tomato  is  by  no  means  alone  in  this 

Peculiarity  of  sporting  away  from  the 
type,  and  developing  new  characteristics  from 
time  to  time.  In  this  respect  the  Tuberous 
Begonia  is  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  it,  while  I 
believe  the  peculiarity  to  be  even  more  remark- 
able in  the  Chrysanthemum.  Both  these,  not  to 
mention  others,  occasionally  “break”  away  in 
a most  unaccountable  manner,  and  were  it  not 
so  the  great  strides  or  improvements  that  have 
been  effected  in  these  popular  subjects  would 
never  have  taken  place.  But  to  return  to  our 
subject.  So  far  I quite  follow  and  agree  with 
“J.,”  but  must  say  I cannot  understand  how 
carefully-saved  seed  of  Hathaway’s  Excelsior 
could  have  produced  a plant  with  corrugated 
yellow  fruit.  I should  not  like  to  say  that  such 
a thing  is  impossible,  but  it  would  be  a most 
unusual  —nay,  extraordinary — occurrence  ; and 
though  I have  raised  and  fruited  some  thousands 
of  plants  during  the  last  few  years,  I have 
never  known  such  a thing  to  occur.  Accidents 
will  happen,  in  the  most  miraculous  manner 
sometimes,  and  I should  like  to  ask  “ J.”  if  he 
is  sure  that  by  no  possibility  could  a stray  fruit 
or  seed  of  a yellow-fruited  kind  have  got  in 
amongst  the  seed  of  Excelsior  ? If  even  there  was 
a yellow-fruited  one  among  or  near  to  the  other 
plants,  I could  better  understand  it,  as  a grain 
or  two  of  pollen  might  have  been  earried  by 
insects  or  wind  from  one  to  the  other,  and,  as  is 
well  known,  the  produce  of  duly  fertilised  seed 
will  occasionally  take  almost  entirely  after  the 
male  parent.  I fancy  the  grain  of  pollen,  if 
nothing  more  tangible,  must  have  come  from 
somewhere  ; otherwise  the  fact  is  very  unusual, 
to  say  the  least  of  it.  The  fact  of  a single  plant, 
or  even  several,  of  a totally  distinct  variety 
appearing  among  the  produce  of  a purchased 
packet  of  seed  of  King  Humbert,  or  any  other 
kind  of  Tomato,  is  by  no  means  unusual. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  I can  assure  “ J.”  that 
I have  several  times  had  at  least  half-a-dozen 
different  and  distinct  varieties  among  the  pro- 
duce of  a single  packet  of  Perfection,  Large 
Red,  and  other  kinds  as  obtained  from  seed- 
merchants  of  repute.  Seriously  speaking,  the 
Mixed  character  of  a great  deal  of  the 
Tomato  seed  of  commerce  is  well  known,  and  if 
I want  a bit  of  seed  to  come  really  true  I always 
prefer  either  to  save  it  myself,  or  get  an  experi- 
enced grower  on  whom  I can  depend  to  do  it  for 
me.  Even  then  there  is  always  some  amount  of 
variation,  but  not  to  nearly  the  same  extent. 
The  fact  is  that  it  is  a most  difficult  matter  to 
save  Tomato  seed  throughly  true.  In  order  to 
do  so  the  house  should  contain  only  plants  of 
the  desired  variety,  and  these,  or  at  least  the 
seed  bearers,  ought  to  be  selected,  while  the 
farther  the  house  is  from  another  containing  a 
different  kind  the  better.  It  is  really  almost 
impossible  to  prevent  cross-fertilisation  entirely, 
at  any  rate  where  more  than  the  one  variety  is 
grown  on  the  same  place.  Even  supposing  this 
to  be  done  the  seedlings  will  still  vary, 
and  by  careful  selection  of  any  particular  type 
the  character  of  the  strain  may  readily  and 
quickly  be  altered  or  improved  to  a wonderful 
extent.  But  I must  add  that  I have  seldom 


seen  “deeply  corrugated”  fruit  on  anything 
like  true  plants  of  the  Perfection  type,  and  very 
rarely  quite  smooth  ones  on — say,  the  Large  Red 
— except  as  a result  of  careful  selection  carried 
out  for  some  years.  When  I save  my  own  seed, 
or  obtain  it  from  a dependable  source,  I can  dis^ 
tinguish  the  different  varieties  by  the  foliage, 
let  alone  the  fruit,  and  when  it  comes  to  being 
unable  to  distinguish  the  fruit  of  Perfection  from 
that  of  the  Large  Red,  or  Laxton’s  Open  Air, 
all  I can  say  is  that  the  seed  must  have  been  very 
much  mixed  indeed.  Lastly,  let  me  try  to 
answer  some  of  “J.’s”  questions.  He  asks, 
“ Why  do  not  the  smooth-fruited  sorts  set  their 
fruits  during  the  winter  and  spring  as  freely  as 
the  ribbed  kinds  ?”  My  answer  is  that  they  do. 
Criterion,  Prelude,  and  Conference  are  all 
smooth-fruited  kinds,  and  they  set  as  well  in 
the  winter  as  any  of  the  ribbed  kinds,  if  not 
better.  It  is  a matter  of  constitution,  or  natural 
character.  Secondly,  the  flowers  on  the  second 
truss  only  fail  to  set  when  the  plants  are  not 
strong  enough  to  enable  them  to  do  so  while  the 
fruit  on  the  first  are  swelling.  I had  a houseful 
of  Perfection  last  year  that  set  every  flower  on 
their  second  trusses  throughout.  Thirdly,  the 
first  fruit  on  each  truss  is  ill-formed,  because  it 
is  the  largest,  strongest,  and  coarsest.  The  first 
flower  is  always  the  largest,  and  often  double, 
or  nearly  so.  If  such  fruit  are  objected  to  pinch 
off  the  bloom.  The  last  blossom  and  fruit  on 
each  truss  is  the  smallest,  invariably  ; it  is 
natural.  The  foliage,  as  well  as  other  points, 
may  vary  even  in  plants  from  the  same  fruit, 
probably  because  part  of  the  seed  was  fertilised 
by  pollen  from  a plant  of  one  variety,  and  partly 
from  another  one.  B.  C.  R. 


CULTURE  OF  CELERY. 

Good  Celery  is  still  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule  in  the  majority  of  small  gardens. 
Therefore,  no  excuse  can  be  needful  lor  once 
more  adverting  to  its  cultivation.  Spring  Celery, 
for  soups,  planted  out  in  September,  and  even 
in  October,  should  not  be  earthed  up  till  the 
following  spring.  They  must  be  protected 
during  winter  by  a little  litter  or  a few  leaves 
around  their  stems,  and  earthed  up  in  February. 
Such  Celery  is  seldom  first-rate  for  cheese  or 
salad,  but  is  most  useful  in  other  ways,  as  it  is 
found  almost  impossible  to  preserve  Celery 
blanched  before  winter  after  the  following  March 
—it  either  rots  or  bolts ; whereas  the  late-planted 
crops,  unblanched  during  winter,  may  continue 
sound  till  May  or  even  June.  By  that  time 
green  Celery,  sown  in  January  and  February  in 
heat  and  brought  on,  will  be  forward  enough 
for  flavouring,  while  it  is  possible  to  have 
blanched  Celery  early  in  August,  so  that  Celery 
for  flavour,  at  least,  if  not  for  cheese,  may  thu« 
be  had  all  the  year  round.  To  ensure  this  suc- 
cession, three  or 

Four  crops  of  seeds  should  be  sown  in  a 
season.  The  first  in  January,  to  plant  out  in 
the  middle  of  May,  to  come  in  early  in  August. 
This  crop  is  much  given  to  “bolting,”  and 
should  be  a small  one.  The  second  in  March, 
to  plant  out  in  June,  to  come  in  through  Sep- 
tember and  October.  This  crop  generally  does 
well,  and  should  be  a large  breadth.  The  third 
in  April,  to  plant  out  in  July,  to  come  in  in 
October,  November,  and  December ; and  the 
last  crop  early  in  May,  to  plant  out  through 
July  and  August,  to  come  in  through  January, 
February,  and  March.  In  addition  to  these  a 
small  crop  may  be  sown  at  the  end  of  May  or 
beginning  of  June,  and  planted  out  in  September 
and  October,  as  already  described  for  spring 
Celery.  In  the  majority  of  gardens  two  sowings 
only  are  made — one  in  February  for  the  earliest, 
and  the  second  in  March  or  April  for  the  main 
crop.  To  have  large  Celery  it  is  needful  to  sow 
pretty  early  to  give  the  plants  time  to  grow  into 
bulk  during  the  warm  weather  ; for  though  the 
Celery  is  a hardy  plant,  it  grows  but  slowly  and 
little  in  a temperature  under  55  degs.  or  60  degs. 
In  a wild  state  Celery  is  a marsh  plant,  and  this 
fact  gives  the  key  to  its  culture,  for  though  we 
change  its  uses,  we  do  not  change  its  nature  by 
cultivation.  Therefore,  from  the  time  the  seeds 
germinate  till  the  Celery  is  served  in  salad  or 
with  cheese,  or  used  for  flavouring  soup,  it 
should  not  once  become  dry.  Dryness  and 
poverty  of  soil  constitute  the  surest  means  of 
ruining  Celery  crops.  For  marshes  are  not  only 
moist,  but,  as  a rule,  they  are  remarkably  rich 
with  decomposing  vegetable  matter.  In  such, 
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or  its  equivalent  in  the  form  of  rich  manure, 
Celery  luxuriates  andgrows  into  si^e  and  quality, 
if  the  cultivator  will  allow  it.  For  next  to  the 
two  modes  already  named,  the  progressive  earth- 
ing-up of  Celery  is  the  surest  mode  of  ruining  it. 
It  shuts  out  the  water  from  the  roots,  envelops 
the  plants  in  a mass  of  earth,  and  retards  their 
growth.  The  object  of  progressive  earthing-up 
is  of  course,  to  blanch  the  crop,  an  object  by  no 
means  facilitated  by  the  process  ; for  Celery,  to 
be  of  the  highest  quality — white,  crisp,  and 
sweet — should  be  all  blanched  at  once.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  grown  first  and  blanched 
afterwards.  The  simplest  mode  of  blanching  is 
by  the  use  of  earth,  though  paper  cylinders, 
drain  tiles  filled  with  ashes,  and  other  contriv- 
ances are  often  used  to  facilitate  the  process  and 
to  keep  the  stems  straight  and  clean  during  its 
performance.  A certain  amount  of  shade  is  also 
helpful  to  the  growth  of  Celery.  This  is  gener- 
ally effected  by  intercropping  with  Peas  or 
Scarlet  Runners.  Let  us,  however,  proceed  to 
give  some 

Specific  instructions,  beginning  with  the 
sowing  of  the  seed  and  finishing  with  the  taking 
up  of  the  crop.  Early  Celery  is,  of  course,  sown 
in  heat.  The  seed  vegetates  slowly,  and  comes 
up  best  in  a temperature  of  60  degs.  or  65  degs. 
Even  in  that  temperature  it  will  often  take  a 
month  or  six  weeks  to  vegetate,  while  in  a lower 
temperature  it  takes  still  longer.  Whether 
sown  in  heat  or  out-of-doors,  it  should  be  sown 
in  light,  rich  soil,  lightly  covered,  and  kept 
moist  through  all  its  early  stages.  As  soon  as 
large  enough  to  handle  the  plants  should  be 
pricked  out— early  crops  in  a hot-bed  under 
glass,  and  late  ones  on  a bed  of  manure  formed 
in  the  following  manner.  Some  use  60-sized 
pots  for  the  first  crop,  so  that  the  plants  shall 
not  be  at  all  disturbed  in  being  finally  planted 
out  in  the  trenches.  In  that  case  the  pots  are 
filled  with  rough  half-rotten  dung,  and  surfaced 
with  soil,  one  plant  being  placed  in  each  pot. 
As  soon  as  the  roots  fill  the  pots  the  plants 
should  either  be  shifted  into  others  or  finally 
planted  out.  On  no  account  must  the  plants 
become  much  pot-bound,  or  they  will  run  to 
seed.  The  more  general  practice  is  to  make  a 
bed  of  half-rotten  dung  about  6 inches  thick  on 
a hard  bottom,  and  cover  it  with  1 inch  of  rich 
black  vegetable  mould.  On  this  prick  out  the 
plants  at  distances  of  4 inches  or  6 inches  square. 
Oover  with  glass  or  not,  according  to  the  season. 
Water  and  shade,  if  necessary,  to  prevent  the 
smaller  plants  flagging.  As  soon  as  they  get  a 
fair  hold  they  will  make  rapid  progress,  soon 
forming  healthy  leaves,  and  quickly  filling  their 
allotted  spaces  with  a perfect  necwork  of  roots. 
At  any  season  after  the  middle  of  May  till 


Soup  Celery. 


October,  Celery  may  be  successfully  planted  out. 
The  most  general 

Mode  of  planting  out  is  in  trenches,  at 
distances  ranging  from  2 feet  to  6 feet,  according 
to  the  width  of  the  trench,  and  the  mode  of 
inter-cropping.  The  depth  of  the  trench  is  also 
varied,  the  most  common  and  convenient  depth 
being  from  12  inches  to  18  inches,  after  being 
bottomed  with  at  least  6 inches  of  good  manure. 
A convenient  width  is  15  inches  for  a single 
row,  20  inches  or  24  inches  for  a double  line. 


Some  also  grow  Celery  in  wide  trenches  and 
sunk  beds,  varying  from  1 foot  to  5 feet  or  6 feet 
across,  and  plant  the  Celery  in  rows  9 inches  to 
12  inches  apart,  across  the  trenches.  Of  course 
the  width  of  the  inter-spaces  will  chiefly  be 
determined  by  that  of  the  trench,  from  2 feet  to 
6 feet  being  convenient  widths.  The  use  of  the 
trench,  even  though  almost  universal,  is  by  no 
means  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  alabour-saving 
and  a moisture-conserving  expedient,  that  is  all, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  easier  to 
water  the  plants  in  trenches  than  on  level 
ground.  Trenches  also  facilitate  the  operation 
of  earthing-up.  Having  prepared  the  trench 
by  digging  out  the  earth,  and  virtually  doubling 
its  depth  by  the  simple  process  of  forming  a 
ridge  on  either  side  with  the  excavated  earth, 
and  having  also  richly  manured  the  bottom,  the 
Celery  plants  must  be  carefully  removed  and 
planted  in  it  at  distances  of  9 inches,  1 foot, 
18  inches,  or  2 feet  apart,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  varieties,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  other 
considerations.  The 

Removal  of  the  plants  from  the  nursery- 
bed  to  the  growing  trench  is  the  most  important 
step  in  the  whole  operation  of  Celery  cultivation. 
The  object  is  to  transplant  without  giving  the 
plants  the  slightest  check.  Each  check  means 
the  risk  of  bolting  as  well  as  a loss  of  quality. 
Begin  at  the  outside  of  the  nursery-beds  and 
move  each  plant  with  4 inches  or  6 inches  of 
roots  and  manure  intact,  and  place  it  in  the 
trenches  a trifle  deeper  than  it  was  before. 
Before  doing  so,  however,  look  round  the  plant 
and  remove  any  suckers  from  its  base  with  a 
sharp-pointed  knife.  The  plants  should  be 
pulled  out  with  a small  fork  or  the  fingers. 
Each  piece  of  manure  will  then  be  furnished 
with  roots  running  out  from  its  ragged  edges  in 
all  directions.  If  these  pieces  are  carefully 
planted,  and  the  projecting  roots  pointed  into 
the  manure  in  the  trenches,  and  the  plants  are 
well  watered,  they  will  receive  no  check.  It  is 
well,  however,  if  possible,  to  choose  a dull  or  a 
showery  time  for  the  final  planting  out  of  Celery ; 
and  should  dry  weather  ensue,  frequent  sprink- 
lings and  a slight  shade  with  a few  boughs  will 
be  useful.  On  no  account  must  the  plants  be 
allowed  to  flag.  From  this  time  watering, 
weeding,  and  the  careful  removal  of  suckers  will 
be  all  that  are  required  until  within  a month  or 
six  weeks  of  the  time  when  the  Celery  is  wanted 
for  use,  when  it  will  require  to  be  blanched. 
Preliminary  to  this  all  suckers  should  be  removed, 
and  the  plants  might  be  loosely  tied  up  with 
thick  strands  of  matting.  It  is  also  good 
practice  to 

Top-dress  at  this  stage  with  a little  guano, 
or  rotten-manure,  or  several  soakings  of  house- 
sewage,  manure-water,  or  even  clean  soft-water. 

It  is  of  much  importance  that  the  roots  should 
not  be  dry,  for  they  will  receive  no  more  water 
for  the  season  after  being  earthed  up.  Neither, 
however,  must  the  opposite  extreme  be  indulged 
in — nor  should  Celery  be  earthed  up  for  a day 
or  two  after  a copious  watering.  It  greatly 
facilitates  the  process  of  earthing-up  to  shave 
down  the  earth  from  off  the  sides  of  the  ridges, 
and  if  three  men  can  be  spared  for  the  operation 
it  then  becomes  a simple  matter.  One  should 
stand  over  the  plants  and  pack  the  fine  earth 
firmly  round  them  as  he  holds  them  closely 
together  with  his  other  hand,  another  at  either 
side  cuts  down  the  earth  and  breaks  it  fine.  Of 
course,  one  man  can  manage  it  all,  but  it  is  much 
more  tedious  and  slow.  The  great  point  is  to 
keep  the  plant  straight  and  firm,  so  as  not  to 
allow  the  earth  to  enter  into  its  heart,  nor  get 
between  the  leaves.  The  entire  plant  may  be 
earthed  up  from  its  base  to  within  6 inches  of 
the  end  of  its  longest  leaves.  It  is  necessary  to 
leave  these  leaves  out  to  preserve  the  plant  in 
health,  and  to  prevent  it  rotting  off  from  the 
sudden  shock  to  its  system.  In  a month,  or 
five  or  six  weeks,  the  Celery  will  be  blanched 
white  andbe  ready  foruse.  Celery  requires  some 
careful  management  in  taking  up  and  preparing 
it  for  table.  Begin  at  one  end  of  the  trench,  and 
dig  the  plants  out  in  succession.  Seize  them 
firmly  by  about  the  middle  of  the  stalk,  remove 
all  the  outer  leaves,  cut  off  the  roots  in  a 
slanting  direction,  and  if  for  cheese  or  salad 
draw  off  the  leaves  close  till  all  that  is 
left  is  white  as  crystal,  reserving,  however, 
the  beat  of  the  rejected  leaves  for  soup. 
For  kitchen  purposes  a much  rougher  dressing 
suffices.  If  it  is  desirable  to  keep  Celery  for 
many  hours  out  of  the  ground,  it  must  by  no 


means  be  dressed  close  or  washed  until  wanted, 
as  Celery  soon  loses  its  nutty  flavour  when  ex- 
posed in  a bare  state  to  the  air.  In  winter, 
however,  or  in  bad  weather,  a week’s  supply  of 
Celery  may  safely  be  taken  up  at  one  time  and 
kept  in  a rough,  undressed  state,  stored  inearth 
or  sand.  Successive  crops  should  be  all  treated 
in  the  same  way,  with  the  exception  of  the 
winter  and  spring  Celery,  which  is  to  be 
managed  as  already  indicated.  As  to  varieties 
of  Celery,  almost  everyone  has  his  favourite 
sort,  and  they  are  numerous.  If  Seymour’s 


Well-grown  solid  White  Celery. 


Solid  White  and  Red  can  be  had  they  are  still 
perhaps  as  good  as  any.  Cole’s  White  Perfection, 
Sandringham  White,  Veitch’s  Incomparable 
White,  Matchless  White,  Hooley’s  Conqueror, 
Prize  Red,  Manchester  Red,  Major  Clarke’s  Solid 
Red,  and  Laing’s  Mammoth  (one  of  the  finest 
large  varieties).  But  quality  in  Celery  is  far 
more  a matter  of  culture  than  of  sort.  Liberal 
preparation  and  rapid  growth  without  check  or 
hindrance  from  seed-bed  to  cheese-plate  or 
salad-bowl  are  the  chief  points  to  bear  in  mind 
in  the  culture  of  first-rate  Celery.  T. 


The  Potato  crop.— When  one  hears  so 
much  about  Potatoes  being  diseased  it  may  be 
of  interest  to  many  growers  to  hear  of  a first- 
class  second  early  variety,  the  Snowdrop,  that 
with  me  has  stood  the  test  of  two  seasons. 
I have  just  lifted  six  long  rows  of  this  variety 
from  my  garden,  and  I venture  to  say  I 
had  not  more  than  a dozen  bad  tubers 
amongst  them  ; last  year  I do  not  remember 
having  any  bad  ones  amongst  them.  It  is  an 
excellent  cropper  and  a splendid  table  variety. 
I can  with  confidence  recommend  anyone  that 
does  not  grow  it  to  give  it  a place  in  this 
garden.  In  contrast  to  the  above  I lifted  a like 
number  of  Sutton’s  Favourite,  and  I had  a 
quantity  of  diseased  ones  amongst  them.  My 
Vicar  of  Lalehams  have  turned  out  well.  I 
should  say  for  a round  red  this  is  one  of  the 
best  varieties  grown  ; it  cooks  well,  and  is  an 
abundant  cropper,  and  is  very  free  from  disease. 

I should  be  glad  to  hear  from  growers  of  the 
above  if  this  is  their  experience  this  season. 
The  pest  that  has  bothered  me  most  amongst 
my  Potatoes  is  wireworm.  I should  be  glad  to 
know  if  there  is  anything  to  be  procured  that 
will  kill  them  ? Will  soot  and  lime,  dug  into 
the  soil,  and  the  ground  left  uncropped  during 
the  winter,  be  of  any  use  ? I forgot  to  mention 
one  feature  respecting  the  Snowdrop  Potato — 
viz.,  that,  although  a second  early,  it  is  a splen- 
did store  Potato,  and  if  used  in  the  winter  will 
be  found  to  surpass  in  flavour  many  of  the 
late  varieties. — Furness. 


1539.— Feeding  tortoises.—"  W.  H ’s  ” 
tortoises  are,  I suppose,  of  the  common  land 
tortoise,  which  is  frequently  liawked  about,  and 
sold  as  a destroyer  of  blackbeetles.  It  is  not, 
however,  insectivorous,  but  feeds  on  Grass  and 
other  vegetable  substances,  preferring  milky 
plants,  such  as  Lettuce  and  Dandelion.  The 
best  way  to  keep  these  tortoises  is  to  turn  them 
out  on  a lawn,  where  they  will  find  their  own 
living,  but  as  they  also  eat  fruit,  measures  should 
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be  taken  to  prevent  them  getting  at  the  Straw- 
berries or  other  low-growing  fruit,  to  which 
they  would  prove  destructive.  Water  tortoises, 
which  have  long  tails,  a flattish  shell,  and 
webbed  feet,  are  carnivorous,  and  will  readily 
eat  worms,  slugs,  gentles,  &c.,  if  given  in  water. 
— F.  Finn. 


ROSES. 

11)97. — Roses  in  pots. — In  all  probability 
the  stock  on  which  the  bud  or  graft  of  your 
Rose  E.  Y.  Teas  was  inserted  is  gradually  dying. 
Its  only  chance  of  recovery  is  to  prune  the 
growth  hard  back  in  the  winter,  and  look  after 
the  roots  carefully.  E.  Y.  Teas  is  a poor 
grower,  and  one  of  the  worst  of  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  for  pot  culture.  The  strong  shoot 
you  speak  of  on  the  other  plant  no  doubt  comes 
from  the  stem  of  the  Rose,  as  that  kind  of 
growth  springing  from  the  base  of  the  plant  is 
characteristic  of  the  good  old  Glory.  At  any 
rate,  I advise  you  to  let  it  remain  until  next 
summer.  If  it  does  not  flower  early  in  the 
summer  you  can  cut  it  out. — J.  C.  C. 

1635.  -Rose-cuttings.  — Yes  ; Rose-cut- 
tings put  in  now  under  glass  or  dibbled  in  the 
ground  on  a sheltered  border  will  flower  next 
year  ; at  least,  many  of  them  will.  I have  had 
fully  50  per  cent,  bloom  the  next  j'ear  in  the 
open  ground,  and  when  the  cuttings  have  the 
protection  of  a cold  frame  during  the  winter 
they  commence  flowering  early  in  the  summer, 
and  make  fine  plants  by  the  end  of  the  year.  It 
is  best  to  put  the  cuttings  in  where  they  are  to 
remain  for  one  season  at  least.  Many  varieties 
of  the  Perpetuals  make  better  plants  if  they 
stand  two  years  before  they  are  moved.  — 
J.  C.  C. 

I have  not  the  least  doubt  that  cuttings 

struck  now  would  bloom  next  summer.  I have 
usually  made  cuttings  from  pieces  taken  off  at 
the  end  of  April,  and  I have  known  a cutting 
of  General  Jacqueminot,  put  in  at  that  time,  to 
have  four  good  blooms  upon  it  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year,  about  five  or  six  months  after  it 
was  cut  from  the  parent  stock. — A.  G.  Butler. 

1061. — Tea-Roses  for  a small  green- 
house.— The  following  six  do  will  very  well  for 
your  purpose  : Perle  des  Jardins,  Isabella 

Sprunt,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Madame  Lambard, 
Grace  Darling,  and  The  Bride.  If  your  green- 
house is  only  heated  to  keep  out  trost,  you  may 
place  the  Roses  in  it  early  in  November  ; but  if 
the  temperature  is  maintained  above  42  degs. 
you  had  better  keep  the  plants  in  a cold  pit,  or 
else  plunge  the  pots  to  their  rims  in  a bed  of 
coal-ashes  in  a warm  corner  in  the  garden.  In 
that  case  you  may  introduce  the  plants  into  the 
house  early  in  February.  If  the  plants  want 
any  pruning,  or  the  roots  more  pot-room,  they 
must  be  attended  in  both  these  matters  in 
November.  About  the  end  of  June  place  the 
])lants  in  a sunny  position  in  the  open  air. — 
J.  C.  0. 

16G7. — Roses  in  pots. — The  pipes  in  a greenhouse 
need  not  be  heated  to  a very  high  temperature,  except 
during  severe  frosts.  One  would  have  thought  that  if  the 
stage  was  a foot  or  so  above  them  no  harm  would  bedone. 
It  will  be  best  to  lay  ordinary  roofing  slates  over  the  pipes, 
which  will  cause  the  heat  to  be  thrown  out  laterally,  and 
thus  prevent  too  much  of  it  rising  upwards,  which  will 
make  the  stage  a more  healthy  place  both  for  the  Roses 
and  other  occupants  of  the  greenhouse. — J.  D.  E. 

The  sooner  you  cover  the  open  staging  with  corru] 

gated  iron  and  fill  in  with  shingle  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
the  better  for  your  plants.  You  «ill  never  do  any  good 
with  hot-water  pipes  under  an  open  staging.  It  will  cost 
very  little  to  cover  up  the  woodwork,  and  once  done  the 
benefit  will  be  permanent.  This  I know  from  personal 
experience. — A.  G.  Butler. 

1674.— Rose  not  flowering. —A  climbing 
Rose-tree  5 feet  high  on  a wall  with  a north 
aspect  is  not  an  unusual  sight.  I think  you 
should  wait  another  year  until  you  interfere 
with  your  plant.  As  the  Rose  grows  well  do 
not  give  it  any  more  manure,  and  keep  the 
growth  well  thinned  out  to  let  in  light  and  air 
to  harden  it.  You  had  better  be  satisfied  with 
a slower  rate  of  growth  ; green  succulent  v.'ood 
will  never  flower  well  on  such  an  aspect.  In  a 
poor  soil  on  the  same  aspect  Gloire  de  Dijon 
has  bloomed  well  on  my  house  twice  this  year. 
— J.  C.  C 

It  does  even  large  Roses  good  to  lift 

and  replant  them.  The  north  side  of  a wall 
is  about  the  worst  possible  place  to  plant  a 
Rose-bush  ; the  wonder  would  be  if  they 
flowered  to  any  purpose  in  such  a position.  Dig 


it  up  carefully  in  November,  preserving  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  fibrous  roots.  The 
hole  should  be  dug,  where  it  is  to  be  replanted, 
before  it  is  removed,  so  that  it  may  be  conveyed 
there  at  once,  and  have  the  soil  placed  round 
the  roots  before  they  are  dried.  Good,  deep, 
well-manured  soil  is  necessary. — J.  D.  E. 

1664.— Roses  for  pegging  down.— 

There  are  not  two  better  Roses  for  pegging  down 
than  those  you  mention.  I,  however,  advise 
you  to  put  them  in  separate  beds,  as  Gloire  de 
Dijon  grows  so  vigorously  that  it  would  over- 
run the  other  in  time.  General  Jacqueminot 
will  make  a brilliant  show  if  planted  alone  as  I 
advise ; you  will  then  have  a bed  of  Roses  that  will 
make  your  friends  copy  it.  In  a rectory  garden 
I am  acquainted  with  a single  plant  of  the  Glory 
has  filled  a bed  10  feet  over  with  vigorous 
growth,  and  produces  every  year  hundreds  of 
flowers.  The  plant  is  about  ten  years  old. — 
J.  C.  C. 

1650  —Best  Roses  for  pegging  down. 

— Quite  recently  I gave  in  Gardening  a short 
list  of  Roses  suitable  for  pegging  down.  Sweet 
Brier  may  be  pegged  down  in  the  same  way  as 
Roses,  but  it  is  such  a strong  growing  subject 
that  it  should  have  a bed  to  itself.  I have 
never  found  anything  better  for  pegging  down 
the  growth  than  wood  pegs  cut  out  of  Pea  sticks. 

I use  the  sticks  for  supporting  the  Peas  one  sea- 
son, and  then  cut  them  into  pegs.  All  but  the 
very  large  ends  of  the  sticks  may  be  used  ; the 
small  ends  must  be  rejected,  as  they  soon  rot 
when  placed  in  the  earth. — J.  C.  C. 

1698.— Roses  in  a cold  greenhouse  — 

The  only  satisfactory  way  of  getting  rid  of  the 
worms  in  the  soil  is  to  stir  it  up  carefully,  and 
pick  them  out.  With  regard  to  ventilating  your 
house,  Roses  of  all  other  plants  require  plenty 
of  air,  and  at  the  top  of  the  house  more  than  at 
any  other  point.  Unless  there  is  plenty  of  space 
open  to  let  out  the  over  heated  air,  a structure 
only  S feet  wide  would  get  very  hot  in  bright 
weather.  You  do  not  say  what  provision  you 
have  for  ventilating.  If  there  is  no  means  of 
giving  air  at  the  top  of  the  structure,  you  had 
better  provide  some  before  next  spring.  No 
doubt  the  want  of  more  air  is  the  cause  of  so 
much  mildew  and  red-spider  on  your  Roses. — 
J.  C.  0. 

1666.  — Marechal  Niel  Rose  not 
blooming. — You  do  not  say  whether  your 
plant  has  made  little  or  much  growth.  Any- 
way, two  years  is  not  a very  long  time  for  this 
Rose  to  remain  without  flowering.  I imagine 
the  wood  has  not  been  strong  enough  to  do  so 
before  ; and,  further,  I suspect  that  you  are 
treating  your  plant  as  too  many  others  are 
treated — keeping  it  too  close  and  warm  through 
the  autumn  and  early  winter  ; as  a consequence, 
the  Rose  is  never  at  rest.  The  result  is  the 
wood  is  too  soft  and  unripe  to  furnish  any 
flowers.  Since  you  leave  me  to  guess  at  what 
your  past  treatment  has  been,  I cannot,  with- 
out more  information,  help  you  further. — • 
J.  C.  C. 

1704.— Overgrown  Tea  Roses.— The 

ciuse  of  your  Rosea  making  so  much  growth  is 
that  they  are  too  far  from  the  glass.  The  centre 
bed  of  a conservatory  would  be  better  planted 
with  standards  of  the  same  sorts.  As  they  are 
at  present  the  lower  parts  of  the  plants  do  not 
get  light  and  air  enough,  which  causes  the 
growths  to  get  drawn  and  flower  on  their 
tops  only.  I advise  you  to  cut  all  the 
growth,  old  and  young,  down  to  the  height  of 
an  ordinary  standard  Rose.  This  will  bring 
the  new-made  shoots  nearer  the  light,  and  I 
think  it  will  check  their  vigour.— J.  G.  C. 

1709.— Roses  from  cuttings,  &c.— The 

plan  you  propose  to  adopt  of  potting  off  the  cut- 
tings in  two  months’  time  is  all  very  well  for 
those  who  are  skilled  in  the  work  of  the  garden 
and  have  properly  heated  structures  to  deal 
with  them  as  they  require,  but  it  is  not  suitable 
for  amateurs.  If  you  take  my  advice  you  will 
leave  them  where  they  are  until  the  spring  ; by 
that  time  the  cuttings  will  have  rooted  and  be  in 
a condition  to  bear  removal  without  much  risk 
of  losing  any  of  them.  As  you  have  begun 
under  cool  treatment  you  had  better  continue 
it ; a sudden  change  to  a dry,  warm  air  later  on 
will  cause  the  cuttings  to  shrivel.  Do  not  give 
liquid-manure  until  next  summer.  You  will  get 
the  plants  in  flower  earlier  if  you  keep  them  in 
pots.  With  regard  to  your  other  question  re- 


specting the  pruning  of  your  pot  Roses,  the  Teas 
may  be  pruned  lightly  next  November  and  the 
Perpetuals  cut  back  to  within  3 inches  of  the 
old  growth  at  the  same  time.  To  get  early 
flowers  on  Tea  Roses  they  should  be  pruned  at 
the  beginning  of  June,  and  not  have  anytliing 
more  done  to  them,  unless  it  is  to  pick  off  all 
flower-buds, they  make  during  the  summer  and 
autumn. — J.  C.  C. 

1710.— Roses  by  the  sea. — “Mr.  C.  Ellis” 
must  have  had  a very  sad  and  unusual  experi- 
ence with  his  Roses  this  season,  and  one  that  is 
enough  to  tax  one’s  patience  severely.  From 
what  I have  seen  of  the  Roses  on  the  sea-coast 
further  west,  I think  his  case  is  an  exceptional 
one,  arising  out  of  some  climatic  condition 
peculiar  to  the  locality.  To  a great  extent  the 
principal  cause  of  the  injury  done  has  been 
caused  by  fungoid  growth,  which  is  not  alto- 
gether unknown  to  Rosarians.  I do  not  for  a 
moment  think  that  anything  in  the  soil  has  been 
the  cause  of  failure.  The  information  sent 
clearly  indicates  that  a virulent  form  of  the 
Orange-fungus  has  done  the  mischief.  With 
regard  to  growing  Roses  by  the  sea,  I have  seen 
the  best  forms  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  flowering 
superbly  in  sheltered  gardens  within  50  feet  of 
the  sea.  If  the  salt  spray  and  rough  wind  do  not 
reach  them  Roses  do  as  well  in  gardens  by  the 
sea  as  anywhere  else. — J.  0.  C. 

1646.— Roses  and  insects.— You  can  do 
nothing  now  to  prevent  insects  attacking  your 
Roses  next  year.  You  must  destroy  them  as 
they  appear.  The  maggots  may  be  killed  by 
hand-picking,  and  the  green-fly  with  soapy 
water.  Dissolve  1 oz.  of  soft  soap  in  1 gallon  of 
warm  water,  and  either  dip  the  shoots  in  the 
liquid  or  apply  it  with  a syringe.  For 
standards  and  dwarf  plants  dipping  is  the  most 
certain  way  of  destroying  the  fly.  You  must 
repeat  the  application  as  often  as  fresh  colonies 
of  the  insects  appear.  Once  or  twice  going  over 
the  plants  will  generally  suffice  to  get  rid  of  the 
maggots,  if  they  are  gone  over  carefully.  — J . C.  C. 

Nothing,  I fear,  can  be  done  to  prevent 

a recurrence  of  green-fly  and  maggots  upon 
Roses.  Some  seasons  are  more  conducive  to  the 
free  development  of  these  pests  than  others.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  way  to  get  rid  of  maggots, 
except  by  hand-picking.  The  bud-maggot, 
“ worm-i’-th’-bud,”  does  much  mischief  It  can 
be  observed  on  the  young  shoots  early  in  the 
year,  but  it  requires  a needle  to  get  them  out 
without  altogether  destroying  the  Rose.  Dust- 
ing with  Tobacco-powder  destroys  green-fly. 
Aphis-brushes  are  also  sold  by  the  seedsmen  to 
brush  them  off. — J.  D.  E. 


1617.— Neglected  tennis-lawn.— You 

appear  to  have  gone  about  the  work  of  im- 
proving your  tennis-lawn  in  a very  common- 
sense  manner,  and  if  you  continue  to  cut  the 
Grass  and  roll  it,  as  well  as  to  dig  out  the 
weeds,  you  cannot  possibly  do  anything  better. 
You  make  no  complaint  of  bare  spaces  or  unlevel 
ground,  so  I conclude  you  have  already  a good 
turf,  only  a little  rough,  the  result  of  past 
neglect ; that,  however,  will  come  right  in  time. 
Continue  to  use  the  lawn-mower  as  often  as  re- 
quired, as  that  is  the  only  means  of  getting  rid 
of  the  coarse  Grass.  In  your  case  surface-dress- 
ings of  any  kind  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 
— J,  C.  C. 

Prepare  the  ground  for  the  Grass  at 

once.  After  well  forking  over  and  clearing 
from  all  weeds  it  may  be  trodden  regularly, 
which  will  reveal  the  softer,  and  therefore  lower, 
spots,  which  can  then  be  filled  up  to  get  the 
surface  permanently  level ; if  then  sown  with 
lawn  Grass  seed  from  a good  house,  and  well 
rolled  to  a level  perfectly  to  accord  with  the 
tennis-ground,  and  a net  cast  over  it  to  keep  off 
the  multitude  of  sparrows  at  this  season,  a 
good  sward  may  be  expected  by  next  season. — 
C.  E. , Lyme  Regis. 

1642.- Making  grafting-clay,  &c.— An  ordinary 
stiff  clay,  well  beaten  up  with  water,  and  a portion  of  finely 
chopped  up  hay  added  to  it,  will  do  for  grafting.  The  best 
time  to  graft  any  class  of  plants  or  trees  is  as  soon  as  the 
sap  begins  to  rise  in  the  stock.  In  the  case  of  _ fruit-trees, 
the  grafts  should  be  taken  off  before  the  sip  rises,  and  be 
laid  in  the  damp  earth  until  the  stocks  are  in  a condition 
for  the  operation  to  be  performed. — J.  D.  E. 

1583.— Moving  a small-leaved  Ivy.— The  Ivy 
may  be  moved  either  in  October  or  in  the  spring,  which- 
ever is  most  convenient.  Take  it  up  carefully  with  as 
many  roots  as  possible,  and  work  in  some  old  rotten  turf 
and  leaf-mould  when  planting  it.  Keep  the  roots  moist 
till  new  growth  is  made  the  following  summer. — E.  II. 
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FERNS. 

HARES’S-FOOT  ferns. 

(Davallias.  ) 

In  reply  to  “ J.  B.”  and  others,  Davallias 
form  beautiful  ornaments  when  grown  on  a 
Tree-Fern  stump,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
engraving.  Indeed,  I look  upon  this  as  the 
natural  manner  of  growing  them,  and  when 
thus  treated,  Davallias  make  an  interesting  dis- 
play in  the  E'ern-house  and  relieve  it  of  for- 
mality. The  plants  re(piire  ordinary  care  when 
treated  in  this  manner,  and  little  else  but  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  is  necessary,  and  some 
peat-fibre  and  Sphagiiiim  Moss  fastened  in  the 
arms  or  branches  of  the  stem.  A pretty  ex- 
ample treated  in  this  manner  I saw  recently  in 
the  gardens  of  Heaton  House,  Cheshunt,  and 
the  one  here  depicted  is  a charming  group. 
The  kinds  which  may  be  treated  in  this  man- 
ner require  to  be  somewhat  carefully  selected, 
for  many  of  the  species  which  appear  to  be 
small  enough  to  be  so  treated  will  make  enor- 
mous fronds  if  encouraged,  and,  therefore, 
although  simply  magnificent  when  accommo- 
dated upon  tall  and  large  stems,  they  would  be 


strong  and  vigorous,  but  more  frequently  they 
are  some  8 inches  or  9 inches  in  length,  bright 
shining  green  in  colour,  the  rhizomes  being 
clothed  with  reddish-brown  scales. 

D.  CANAKiJBNSts  is  also  well  adapted  for  this 
style  of  culture,  but  it  requires  more  care  to 
establish  it,  as  it  is  slower  in  growth,  and  the 
rhizomes  do  not  so  readily  attach  themselves. 
Moreover,  it  is  a plant  which  thrives  in  a cool 
house,  the  other  kinds  requiring  stove  tempera- 
ture. In  this  plant  the  fronds  are  heavy  and 
massive,  triangular  in  outline,  and  deep-green. 

The  above-named  may  be  accepted  as  amongst 
the  best  of  the  small-growing  kinds,  although 
there  are  several  species  of  an  allied  genus 
(Huniata),  which  are  equally  adapted  for  this 
kind  of  culture.  The  large  growing  kinds  I will 
reserve  for  another  occasion.  G. 

Trichomanes  radicans.— Is  it  well 
known  that  the  Irish  Fern  (Trichomanes  radi- 
cans) or  King  of  the  Ferns  will  thrive  if  cut 
and  put  in  water,  and  a bell-glass  over  it,  for 
four  months  ? I have  had  some  fronds  of  it  in  a 
tumbler  with  a glass  over  it  for  four  months, 
and  I do  not  see  the  slightest  difference  from  the 
day  they  were  cut.  Isprinkle  it  occasionally  over- 


there  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  expensive 
method  of  going  to  work  is  often  the  cheapest  in 
the  end.  The  galvanised  iron  back  for  the 
greenhouse  is  a great  mistake — “cheap,’’  doubts. 
less,  but  far  from  “good,”  iron  being  a rapid 
conductor  of  heat  and  cold*  A few  flooring 
boards  1 inch  thick,  tongued  and  grooved 
together,  would  be  far  better. — B.  C.  R. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

PLANTS  FOR  WINTER  FLOWERING. 
Long  before  the  summer  flowers  begin  to  fade, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  think  about  hous- 
ing tender  subjects  ere  the  approach  of  frost, 
those  who  desire  to  have  their  greenhouses  gay 
throughout  the  winter  must  begin  to  prepare 
the  material  wherewith  the  object  is  to  be 
accomplished.  E’or  early  flow^ering  the  majority 
of  the  plants  ought  by  this  time  to  be  well 
established  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to 
flower  and  in  a somewhat  advanced  condition, 
though  for  the  late  or  spring  display  there  is 
time  to  shift  on  some  things  yet ; but  in  any 
case  this  class  of  plants  will  now  require  a good 
deal  of  attention,  and  it  behoves  those  who  have 
not  already  made  some  provision  for  the  winter 
to  lose  no  time  in  doing  so.  Generally  speak- 
ing, winter-flowering  plants  need  to  be  moat 
carefully  prepared  beforehand,  for,  as  a rule, 
they  do  not  keep  on  growing  and  flowering  as 
many  of  those  that  bloom  in  the  summer  do.  In 
this  case  the  growth  must  for  the  most  part  have 
been  made  previously,  and  if  the  plants  are  not 
in  first-class  condition,  full  of  health  and 
vigour,  by  the  advent  of  the  season  of  snow  and 
ice,  satisfactory  results  cannot  be  expected. 
First  on  the  list  stand  the 

Chinese  Primulas. — If  these  are  to  flower 
before  Christmas  the  seed  should  have  been  sown 
in  April,  or  not  later  than  the  first  week  in 
May,  and  the  plants  ought  to  be  now  rapidly 
filling  the  flowering  pots  with  roots.  iSome 
growers  advise  these  useful  plants  to  be  potted 
on  into  6-inch  and  even  7-inch  sizes ; but  I believe 
them  to  be  subjects  that  do  not  require  a great 
deal  of  pot-room,  and  as  fine  examples  as  anyone 
could  desire  to  see  may  be  grown  in  what  are 
known  as  large  48’s — i.e.,  pots  fully  5 inches 
across  and  deep — by  the  aid  of  an  occasional 
dose  of  liquid-manure.  The  plants  do  best  at 
this  season  standing  on  a bed  of  moist  ashes, 
close  to  the  glass,  in  a very  airy  pit  or  frame. 

I have  even  stood  a forward  batch  in  a lightly- 
shaded  spot  in  the  open  air  during  August  and 
part  of  September  with  the  best  results,  and  in 
any  case  they  ought  to  have  the  air  blowing 
through  them  freely  night  and  day,  except  when 
very  cold  or  stormy.  Any  that  show  the  least 
signs  of  shaking  or  “wobbling”  through  not 
having  been  potted  deep  enough  should  have 
four  neat  sticks  stuck  round  the  pot,  just  inside 
the  rim,  and  scarcely  higher  than  the  leaves, 
and  a bit  of  raffia  passed  round  with  a half-hitch 
on  to  each  stick. 

Cinerarias  from  seed  sown  in  March  will 
bloom  freely  in  a temperature  of  45  degs.  to 
50  degs.  in  November  and  December.  Such 
plants  ought  now  to  be  making  luxuriant  growth 
in  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots,  and  may  perhaps  be 
already  showing  the  flower-trusses.  The  best 
place  for  them  is  a moist  and  shady  pit  under  a 
north  wall,  where,  with  plenty  of  air  and  water 
and  liquid-manure  alternately  at  the  root,  they 
can  scarcely  fail  to  do  well.  Another  batch 
sowm  in  April  or  May  will  succeed  these,  and 
those  sown  in  June  or  July,  and  now  occupying, 
or  on  the  point  of  being  transferred  to  small 
(3-inch)  pots,  will  bloom  abundantly  in  March 
and  April. 

ZoN.\L  Pelargoniums  are  indispensable  where 
plenty  of  bright  blossoms  are  wanted  during  the 
dull  season.  The  plants  should  still  be  standing 
on  ashes  in  the  open  air,  but  keep  a sharp  look- 
out for  night  frosts,  which  frequently  do  a lot  of 
damage  this  month,  and  should  the  weather  set 
in  wet  and  cold  they  had  better  be  removed 
under  glass,  but  with  abundance  of  air.  They 
must  by  no  means  be  potted  on  any  more,  nor 
must  any  of  the  shoots  be  pinched  after  the 
commencement  of  this  month.  Give  them  just 
enough  water  to  keep  the  foliage  fresh,  and  no 
liquid-manure.  If  flowers  are  wanted  in  October 
cease  picking  out  the  flower-heads,  but  other- 
wise keep  them  removed  for  another  month. 

Cyclamens  ought  to  be  all  under  cover,  either 
in  a low  house  near  the  glass,  or  in  a frame  or 


Ilare’e-foot  Fern  (Davallia)  g: 


considerably  out  of  place  planted  upon  such  an 
example  as  is  here  illustrated.  The  kinds  most 
suitable  for  the  Tree-Fern  stumps  may  be  briefly 
enumerated. 

D.  pentaphylla.— A distinct  species  with 
fronds  some  9 inches  or  12  inches  long,  and,  as 
its  name  implies,  with  two  pairs  of  pinnae  and  a 
central  one,  making  five.  These  are  broad  and 
bright  shining  green  in  colour,  paler  beneath, 
the  fertile  frond  slightly  contracted.  When 
first  placed  in  the  position  here  indicated,  it  may 
appear  to  be  somewhat  thin  and  sparse  ; but  as 
it  grows  it  will  become  a fine  and  telling  object 
in  the  fernery. 

D.  DISSECTA  is  an  extremely  handsome  plant 
for  this  purpose,  and  a very  free  grower.  A 
form  of  this,  D.  decora,  is  also  exceptionally 
beautiful ; its  fronds  are  broader  and  shorter, 
thus  giving  them  a more  distinctly  triangular 
appearance.  The  typical  plant  has  long  creep- 
are  clothed  with  large 
drab-coloured  scales,  and  its  fronds  are  from 
1 foot  to  2 feet  long,  and  some  8 inches  or 
9 inches  broad. 

D.  bullata.— This  is  the  plant  illustrated, 
and  IS  smaller  than  the  preceding.  It  is  at 
once  distinct,  as  it  casts  all  its  fronds  in  winter. 
I hey  are  about  1 foot  long  when  the  plant  is 


ing  on  a Tree-Fern  stump. 


head  with  water.  I am  curious  to  see  how  lontr 
live.— Anna  Straw,  Braivith  Halt 


1595.— Heating  a lean-to  greenhouse 

— IJnfortunately  the  “best  and  cheapest” 
methods  of  heating  a greenhouse  or  doing  any- 
thing  else  are  not  always  identical.  The  “ best  ” 
method  would  depend  to  a great  extent  upon 
the  particular  purpose  for  which  the  house  was 
intended  ; but  in  all  probability  two  rows  of 
3-inch  piping  (flow  and  return),  heated  by  an 
upright  independent  Star  or  Gem  or  a Lough- 
borough boiler,  or  any  of  that  type,  would  answer 
the  purpose  equally  well.  The  whole,  properly 
fixed,  would  afford  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
This,  however,  would  cost  something  like  £4 
for  the  actual  material  only,  without  allowing 
anything  for  labour,  skilled  or  otherwise.  On 
the  other  hand,  a furnace  constructed  of  brick 
and  to  burn  coke  or  cinders,  &c.,  with  a flue 
formed  of  ordinary  glazed  drain-pipes,  would 
not  cost  more  than  a pound  at  the  outside,  and 
be  very  easily  put  in  ; but  then  this  would  be 
sure  to  cause  a good  deal  more  trouble  subse- 
quently, as  well  as  being  more  wasteful  in  opera- 
tion. Matters  of  this  kind  are  to  a great  extent 
a question  of  means  and  circumstances,  but 
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pit.  Keep  them  regularly  moist  at  the  root, 
both  to  encourage  growth  and  keep  insects  at 
bay,  and  syringe  the  plants  overhead  on  all 
bright  mornings.  After  the  middle  of  this  month 
there  is  seldom  any  sunshine  strong  enough  to 
hurt  them,  and  from  now  onwards  shading  had 
better  be  dispensed  with.  If  early  dowers  are 
wanted  the  plants  ought  to  have  a gentle 
warmth  soon,  with  a little  stimulant  now  and 
again. 

Bouvaedi.vs  must  not  be  forgotten  ; they  are 
simply  indispensable  wherever  choice  flowers 
are  in  request  about  Christmas-time.  These  also 
must  not  be  stopped  or  potted  any  more,  and 
the  plants  ought  to  have  made  most  of  their 
growth  by  this  time,  and  be  now  large  bushy 
examples,  crowded  with  healthy  shoots  and 
leaves.  Any  that  have  been  enjoying  the  open 
air  should  be  housed  at  once,  but  do  not  shut 
them  up  close  or  give  them  any  heat  for  a time 
yet,  unless  flowers  are  wanted  next  month  or 
in  the  early  part  of  November,  but  keep  them 
quiet,  with  plenty  of  air.  Maintain  the  roots  in 
a healthily -moist  condition,  and  sprinkle  the 
foliage  overhead  occasionally  in  bright  weather. 
Any  that  have  been  planted  out  to  make 
growth  should  be  lifted  and  potted  at  once. 
Keep  them  close,  moist,  and  shaded  to  en- 
courage them  to  make  fresh  roots  and  retain 
their  leaves,  and  a little  bottom-heat  will  also 
assist  them. 

Ericas  and  Epacrises  had  better  be  housed 
in  good  time,  as  the  least  touch  of  frost  will 
probably  cause  the  buds  to  go  blind.  They 
will  also  be  better  under  cover  in  wet  and  cold 
or  foggy  weather.  Keep  them  evenly  moist  at 
the  root  and  give  abundance  of  air.  These 
remarks  apply  equally  to  Correas  and  other 
plants  of  this  class. 

C,VMELT.l.\s  and  Azaleas  also  must  be  taken 
indoors  at  once  ; water  them  as  required,  and 
keep  them  cool  with  plenty  of  air  for  the 
present. 

Berried  Solandms  are  tolerably  hardy,  but 
will  not  stand  actual  frost  ; they  are  better 
indoors  now,  and  if  the  berries  want  colouring 
give  them  a little  heat.  Early  Roman  Hya- 
cinths, Narcissus,  &c. , should  be  purchased  aud 
planted  without  delay,  Violets  be  lifted  and 
potted  or  planted  in  cold  frames,  and  seeds  of 
Schizanthus  for  spring  flowering  be  sown.  Mig- 
nonette ought  to  be  already  up,  and  the  plants 
be  thinned  out  at  once.  B.  C.  R. 


1581.— Culture  of  BouvarcUas.  — 

Decidedly  the  best  compost  for  these  exquisite 
plants  when  cultivated  in  pots  is  a light  free 
loam,  enriched  with  a moderate  proportion  of 
leaf-soil,  or  very  old  flaky  hot-bed  material,  but 
preferring  the  former,  and  some  sand.  If  light, 
“silky”  loam,  containing  plenty  of  fibre,  and 
of  a peaty  rather  than  a clayey  nature  can  be 
obtained,  that  with  half  its  bulk  of  good  leaf- 
mould  aud  some  sand,  or  rough  grit,  will  grow 
them  to  perfection,  but  with  ordinary  loam  it  is 
advisable  to  add  half  a part  of  peat  as  well  as 
the  leaf-mould,  and  with  a little  sand  nothing 
better  could  be  had.  Drain  well,  and  pot  firmly, 
using  the  rougher  lumpy  parts  below,  and  the 
finer  or  sandier  portion  of  the  compost  towards 
the  surface.  I should  say  that  the  best  half 
dozen,  to  include  three  single  and  three  double- 
flowering kinds,  were  Vreelandi  (white),  Dazzler 
(scarlet),  and  Priory  Beauty  (pink),  of  the 
singles  ; and  A.  Neuner  (white).  Pres.  Garfield 
(blush),  and  Hogarth  fl.-pl.  (scarlet)  among  the 
double  forms.  But  for  winter  flowering  these 
double-flowered  varieties  are  useless,  and  for 
this  purpose  it  would  be  advisable  to  substitute 
for  the  last-named  three  some  of  the  more  useful 
single  kinds,  such  as  B.  jasminiflora  (white, 
fragrant),  elegans  (crimson-scarlet),  and  Pres. 
Cleveland,  a new  variety  of  a very  intense 
crimson  colour. — B.  C.  R. 

1640.— Auriculas  in  pots.— The  bestsoil 
for  Auriculas  is  one  composed  of  four  parts 
loam,  one  of  leaf-mould,  one  of  well-rotted 
manure,  and  one  of  coarse  white  sand  ; it  is  also 
well  to  add  a 9-inch  pot,  full  of  charcoal  broken 
into  small  pieces.  An  error  is  frequently  made 
by  placing  them  in  pots  too  large  for  the  plants. 
They  will  flower  best  in  sizes  measuring  from 
3 inches  to  4^  inches,  inside  measure — what  the 
trade  term  large  OO’s  and  48’s.  Drain  the  pots 
well,  and  place  over  the  drainage  some  fibrous 
material  from  a loam-heap,  from  which  the  clay 
particles  have  been  shaken  out.  In  repotting 


the  plants  shake  a good  portion  of  the  old  ex- 
hausted soil  away,  examine  the  tap-roots,  and 
remove  all  decayed  or  decaying  portions.  Place 
each  plant  a little  deeper  than  it  was  before, 
pressing  the  mould  about  it  firmly  with  the 
fingers.  The  plants  succeed  best  in  ordinary 
frames,  in  a position  near  to  the  glass  ; they  do 
best  in  a place  where  they  can  be  shaded  from 
the  sun  for  three  or  four  hours  at  midday. 
Mine  are  on  the  north  side  of  a wall,  where 
they  get  but  little  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
If  such  a position  cannot  be  obtained  for  them, 
it  would  be  better  to  shade  from  bright  sunshine 
with  light  scrim  or  tiffany.  The  plants  do  best 
in  summer  with  the  glass  lights  removed  alto- 
gether ; they  are  only  required  then  to  shelter  them 
from  heavy  rains.  In  watering  the  plants  it  is 
well  to  see  that  they  really  need  it ; water 
applied  again  and  again  to  an  Auricula-plant 
before  it  is  dry  enough  would  do  serious  injury 
to  it. — J.  D.  E. 


SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE  CHINESE 
PRIMULAS. 

Single  Pri  mul  as.  — Seedlings  of  both  the  single 
and  the  semi-double  varieties  of  these  Primulas 
that  were  raised  from  early-sown  seed,  and  after- 
wards pricked  off  and  then  potted,  will  now  have 
made  sufficient  growth  to  require  repotting. 
When  grown  in  this  way  they  make  much  more 
progress  than  is  possible  when  they  are  at  once 
transferred  from  the  seed-pans  to  pots  ; but,  so 
managed,  it  is  not  well  to  allow  them  to  remain 
too  long  in  the  boxes.  If  their  roots  get  too  far 
away  and  become  matted  into  each  other,  the 
plants  suffer  wlien  they  come  to  be  moved. 
They  should  now  be  put  into  the  pots  in  which 
they  are  to  be  flowered.  Give  them  good  turfy- 
loam,  to  which  add  a moderate  quantity  of 
rotten  manure,  some  leaf-mould  and  sand.  In 
most  cases  G-inch  pots  will  be  large  enough,  as 
if  well  cared  for,  and  assisted  with  manure-water 
later  on  after  the  roots  have  begun  to  move 
freely,  the  plants  can  be  grown  as  large  and 
strong  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  them.  After 
potting  stand  them  in  cold,  shallow  frames  that 
are  filled  up  with  fine  coal-ashes,  so  that  the 
leaves  will  be  within  a few  inches  of  the  glass. 
If  the  plants  are  deep  down  in  the  frames,  so 
that  their  tops  are  far  from  the  light,  the  leaves 
will  inevitably  become  more  or  less  drawn,  in 
which  condition  the  appearance  of  the  plants  is 
spoilt,  and  their  ability  to  flower  well  is  to  a 
proportionate  extent  reduced.  Give  plenty  of 
air  in  the  daytime,  and  throw  an  old  fishing- 
net  over  the  glass  when  the  weather  is  bright. 
The  lights  will  be  better  drawn  off  altogether  in 
the  night-time,  when  there  is  no  danger  of 
heavy  rainfall  or  frost.  Exposure  in  this  way  to 
the  dew  and  moist  night-air  will  greatly  benefit 
the  plants. 

Double  Primulas. — Plants  that  have  been 
raised  from  side-shoots  during  the  early  part  of 
summer  and  are  now  well  rooted  should  be 
moved  into  larger  pots.  Give  good,  rich,  free 
soil,  such  as  is  recommended  for  the  single 
and  semi-double  varieties.  In  potting,  drain 
thoroughly  and  sink  the  plants  w’ell  down  in 
the  pots,  so  that  the  base  of  the  bottom  leaves 
will  be  in  the  soil.  I find  it  necessary  to  repeat 
this  whenever  speaking  of  the  potting  of  these 
plants,  as  it  is  so  far  opposed  to  the  practice 
that  used  to  prevail,  and  to  the  apparently 
fixed  ideas  of  many  people,  that  they  think  that 
low  potting  will  tend  to  aggravate  the  tendency 
which  double  Primulas  have  to  damp  off  at  the 
collar.  The  fact  is,  that  it  is  the  best  means  of 
preventing  disease  of  this  kind,  to  which  the 
double  varieties  are  particularly  subject  if  kept 
too  cold  in  the  winter.  The  best  safeguard 
against  damping  is  to  grow  the  plants  during 
the  summer  as  sturdily  as  possible  by  keeping 
them  near  the  glass,  to  pot  low,  and  in  the 
winter  to  give  all  the  light  that  is  possible,  and 
keep  them  in  an  intermediate  temperature. 

W. 


1591.— Wintering  plants  in  an  un- 
heated greenhouse.— Calceolarias  of  the 
shrubby  bedding  kinds  will  stand  the  cold  right 
enough,  especially  if  the  glass  is  covered  with 
mats,  old  sacking,  or  anything  of  the  kind  in 
severe  weather.  But  Pelargoniums  will  not 
endure  more  than  a very  few  degrees  of  frost 
uninjured,  though  by  keeping  them  dry  they 
may  be  rendered  much  more  hardy.  I have 


seen  Zonals  brought  through  the  winter  success- 
fully in  an  entirely  unheated  conservatory  facing 
east  simply  by  giving  them  no  water  whatever 
from  the  end  of  November  until  the  end  of 
March  ; but  they  were  large  plants,  well  estab- 
lished in  pots.  Young  stock  in  small  pots 
would,  I fear,  stand  but  a poor  chance.  Much 
may  be  done  by  keeping  dry  and  covering  ; but, 
on  the  whole,  the  plants  would  be  safer  in  the 
window  of  a warm  room. — B.  C.  R. 

1682.  —Management  of  Gloxinias.— 

I advise  you  to  keep  on  watering  your  plants 
for  four  or  five  weeks  longer,  but  in  diminished 
quantities,  and  then  stand  them  by  on  a cool 
bottom  shelf  in  the  pots  and  soil  in  which  they 
are  now  growing.  Gloxinia  bulbs  keep  best  in 
a temperature  of  about  50  degs.,  with  a little 
water  occasionally  to  keep  the  soil  just  moist. 
The  higher  the  temperature  in  which  they  are 
kept  the  more  necessary  it  is  to  see  that  the  soil 
is  not  dust-dry  for  any  length  of  time.  The  lower 
the  temperature  the  drier  the  bulbs  require  to 
be  kept,  or  they  will  perish  with  cold. — 
J.  C.  C. 

1689.  — Nerine  sarniensis. — This  Lily  re- 
quires warm  greenhouse  treatment,  as  it  makes 
its  growth  from  September  to  May,  when  it 
requires  a temperature  of  not  less  than  45  degs. ; 
50  degs.  is  not  too  much  to  cause  the  leaves  to 
develop  properly.  I have  found  that  unless 
good  liealthy  foliage  is  obtained  that  the  flower- 
spike  is  very  weak  or  the  bulbs  do  not  bloom  at 
all.  Pot  all  your  bulbs  in  a 6-inch  pot,  using  a 
compost  of  loam  and  sand.  Water  freely  until 
the  leaves  die  away  naturally  late  in  the  spring, 
then  place  the  pot  on  a sunny  shelf,  and  keep 
the  soil  quite  dry  ; this  will  give  the  bulbs  a 
good  baking.  About  the  end  of  August,  or  per- 
haps before,  the  flower-spike  will  begin  to  rise, 
when  water  must  be  supplied  as  often  as  re- 
quired. Immediately  they  have  done  flowering 
shake  away  all  the  old  soil  and  repot  in  fresh  ; 
after  which  treat  them  the  same  as  in  previous 
years,  always  remembering  that  they  make 
their  growth  in  winter  and  rest  in  summer.— 
J.  C.  G. 

1597.— Hot- water  piping  for  a green- 
house.— Two  rows  (flow  and  return)  of  2-inch 
piping  along  the  front  of  your  house  next  the 
glass,  with  tw'o  rows  of  4-in.  pipes  in  the  pathway 
or  at  the  back,  will  afford  sufficient  heat  for  the 
purpose  mentioned.  Three  rows  of  4-in.  piping 
along  the  path  or  under  the  front  stage,  if  there  is 
one,  would  afford  the  same  amount  of  heat,  but  I 
should  prefer  the  arrangement  suggested,  as  the 
small  pipes  in  front  not  only  effectually  exclude 
frost  at  that  point,  but  create  a circulation  of 
air  among  the  foliage  and  flower-trusses  of  the 
plants,  and  this  will  benefit  them  considerably. 
— B.  C.  R. 

1685.— Large  Camellia  in  a pot.— 

When  a plant  has  been  many  years  in  the  same 
pot  the  roots  are  generally  coiled  round  and 
round  the  ball  of  earth,  and  when  planted  out 
in  the  border  such  specimens  seldom  do  well. 
As  a rule,  they  do  better  planted  out  than  in 
pots,  but  a border  of  good  fibrous  peat  and 
fibrous  loam  should  be  prepared  for  them,  and 
it  must  also  be  well  drained.  Camellias  must 
not  be  allowed  at  any  time  to  become  very  dry 
at  the  roots,  and  yet  stagnant  water  is  very 
injurious.  If  the  plant  in  question  is  healthy, 
and  has  not  become  root-bound  for  want  of 
potting,  I would  advise  planting  it  out  in  the 
border. — J.  D.  E. 

1690.  — Treatment  of  Coleuses. —To 

keep  these  plants  satisfactorily  through  the 
winter  they  ought  not  to  have  a lower  tempera- 
ture than  60  degs.  ; some  of  the  more  hardy 
varieties  can  be  kept  alive  at  a temperature 
even  as  low  as  50  degs.,  as  I have  proved,  but  the 
more  pleasing  forms  die  off.  Cut  the  plants 
back  and  put  in  the  tops  at  once — they  will 
readily  strike  now  in  a warm  house. — A.  G. 
Butler. 

1659.  — Storing  bedding  Pelargo- 
niums for  winter. — It  is  possible  to  save 
the  plants  in  the  manner  indicated,  for  one  of 
my  friends  was  successful  in  keeping  several  out 
of  dozens  which  he  treated  that  way ; personally 
I have  had  no  success,  the  plants  shrivelled, 
mildewed,  and  died  without  exception.  I 
should  recommend  you  to  persevere  with  the 
box  plan ; it  is  far  more  certain  and  satisfactory. 

1 — A.  G.  Butler. 
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FRUIT. 

LARGE  APPLES. 

For  cooking  purposes,  whether  it  be  for  home 
use  or  for  market,  large  Apples  are  always  in 
great  request,  for  while  flavour  is  the  great 
point  of  excellence  in  dessert  sorts,  the  one 
thing  to  aim  at  in  kitchen  kinds  is  to  get  them 
large.  Some  kinds  are  naturally  large,  and  this 
should  be  ensured  by  timely  thinning  of  the 
fruit,  and  the  best  culture  that  can  be  given.  I 
never  knew  a very  fine  specimen  that  was  not 
superior  in  quality  to  a small,  poorly-grown  one 
of  the  same  kind.  The  price  realised  by  large 
Apples  is  far  in  excess  of  that  obtainable  for 
small  ones,  however  good  they  may  be  in  other 
respects,  and  the  railway  charges  are  just  as 
heavy  on  bad  fruit  as  on  good.  Now  that  the 
planting  season  will  speedily  be  with  us  again, 
I will  briefly  describe  a few  of  the  best  kinds  of 
Apples  that  are  above  the  average  size,  and 
which  when  well  grown  cannot  fail  to  repay  the 
grower  well. 

Alfriston. — A very  fine  kitchen  kind,  very 
prolific,  and  a good  keeper,  lasting  well  until 
the  days  begin  to  lengthen  in  spring. 

Annie  Elizabeth  is  a splendid 
variety  of  vigorous  growth,  and  the 
fruit  keeps  well  for  winter  and  early 
spring  use,  when  Apples  are  in  the 
greatest  demand. 

Bedfordshire  Foundling  is  well 
suited  to  orchard  culture,  and  if 
worked  on  the  Paradise-stock  makes 
a very  fruitful  garden-tree.  I prefer 
these  large  kinds  in  the  form  of 
dwarf  bush  or  espalier-trees,  as  in 
exposed  places  the  gales  of  wind 
blow  so  many  of  the  fruits  off 
before  they  are  fit  to  gather.  A 
good  Christmas  variety. 

Belle  Dubois  or  Gloria  Mundi 
is  probably  one  of  the  largest 
Apples  in  cultivation,  and  when 
well  grown  attains  enormous  dimen- 
sions. It  is  a pale-green  fruit, 
changing  to  yellow  when  ripe,  and 
it  is  in  season  during  November 
and  December. 

Blenheim  Orange. — One  of  the 
very  best  Apples  grown  for  any 
purpose,  makes  a fine  orchard  tree, 
and  the  fruit  needs  thinning  to  get 
it  to  its  full  size. 

Echlinville  Seedling. — One  of 
the  very  best  of  large  Apples  for 
garden  culture,  being  very  fruitful 
in  a young  state,  and  in  the  form 
of  bush  or  espalier  trees  it  is  espe- 
cially prolific.  It  is  an  early  Apple, 
in  season  during  September  and 
October. 

Frogmore  Prolific  is  another 
splendid  garden  kind,  being  very 
fruitful  on  young  trees,  very  clear, 
smooth  skin,  good  cooker,  midseason 
Apple. 

Deux  Ans. — A Hampshire  Apple 
of  great  excellence,  makes  a splendid 
tree ; the  fruit  keeps  well  until  April.  Much 
grown  as  a large  orchard  tree. 

IIawthornden  (New).— One  of  the  grandest 
Apples  in  cultivation,  especially  suited  for  gar- 
den culture  or  dwarf  trees.  A very  broad  flat 
fruit  with  pale-yellow  skin.  Keeps  well. 

Lady  Henniker.— A splendid  kind  for  gar- 
den or  orchard,  suitable  for  any  purpose. 

Stone’s  Apple  or  Loddington. — A fine 
Kentish  sort,  splendid  for  grafting  on  large 
trees.  Very  prolific. 

Warner’s  King  (here  figured)  fruits  well 
with  me  as  a dwarf  bush,  and  when  well  grown 
each  fruit  will  often  average  over  1 lb.  in 
weight.  It  is  also  known  as  D.  T.  Fish,  and 
should  be  grown  by  all  who  require  large  fruit. 
G. 


1660.— Vines  and  Tomatoes.— No  in- 
formation is  given  as  to  the  treatment  the  Vines 
have  received,  nor  under  what  conditions  they 
are  growing ; but  in  general  terms  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  under  the  best  cultural  conditions  no 
bunches  or  berries  ripen  alike.  The  best  variety 
to  ripen  and  colour  is  the  ordinary  Black  Ham- 
burgh, and  even  on  the  same  rod  some  bunches 
will  be  better  coloured  than  others,  and  even  some 
berries  on  the  same  bunch  will  be  better  coloured 


tainly  follow.  Lay  the  fruits  in  a softly-padded 
basket,  and  carry  them  to  the  store,  and  spread 
them  out  so  that  any  decaying  ones  may  be  easily 
detected  and  removed  before  they  affect  the 
others  lying  near  them.  A cool  dry  place  that 
is  kept  dark  makes  the  best  store  house,  and 
after  they  have  been  gathered  a week  or  two  a 
single  sheet  of  paper,  or  any  other  light  covering, 
will  help  to  keep  the  fruits  clean,  and  prevent 
the  air,  if  too  dry,  from  affecting  them  by 
shrivelling.  Early  Rears,  such  as  the  Jargonelle, 
when  they  begin  to  ripen,  are  better  flavoured, 
and  more  juicy  if  gathered  and  put  in  the 
store  a few  days  than  if  allowed  to  become  quite 
ripe  on  the  tree,  for  then  they  lose  a good  deal 
of  the  rich  juiciness  that  is  so  agreeable  in 
dessert  fruit,  and  are  dry  and  woolly  in  texture ; 
but  every  grower  should  study  the  question  of 
when  to  gather  various  sorts,  as  there  is  as 
much  to  learn  in  regard  to  their  variations  in 
ripening  as  there  is  in  their  mode  of  growing 
and  bearing.  After  they  are  stored  away,  I 
would  advise  that  they  be  moved  as  little  as 
possible.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be 
in  single  layers,  for  that  is  only  requisite  for 
very  large,  or  exhibition  fruits.  Those  for 
every  day  use,  if  carefully  selected  when  stored 
away,  and  only  really  sound  fruits 
put  together,  may  be  three  or  four 
layers  deep,  so  as  to  economise  space 
in  the  store.  J.  G.,  Hants. 


1542.  — Apple-tree  boughs 
dying.  — The  disease  from  which 
these  Apple-trees  are  suffering  is  one 
which  has  greatly  affected  my  own 
trees,  is  common  in  the  north,  and  is 
owing,  I believe,  to  wet  lodged  in  the 
angles  of  the  branches  becoming 
frozen.  An  effectual  remedy  is  with 
a sharp  penknife  to  cut  away  the 
diseased  bark  to  where  sound  bark 
appears.  If  the  smallest  continuous 
lead  of  healthy  bark  be  left  the 
wound  will  heal  and  the  branch  will 
live. — W.  Featherstonhaugh. 

1702.— An  old  Grape-Vine.- 

“ G.  F.  J.”  is  pursuing  a right 
course  with  an  old  Grape-Vine  on  a 
wall,  and  he  cannot  fail  of  success  if  he 
patiently  adheres  to  his  plan.  The  old 
wood  must  be  cut  away  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  fall  ; the  two  new  shoots 
must  be  carefully  preserved,  but  now 
pinching  out  the  growing  points; 
then  in  November  the  shoots  of  new 
wood  should  be  shortened  only  to 
that  joint  that  has  matured  well, 
which  is  proved  by  its  brown  colour. 
If  these  two  shoots  are  then  trained 
horizontally  they  will  put  forth  new 
ones  to  rise  vertically,  which  should 
be  trained  in  a zig-zag  or  serpentine 
manner  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the 
new  shoots  being  too  long  jointed. 
If  as  many  of  these  shoots  are 
trained  up  as  will  allow  about  18 
inches  of  space  between  them  they 
will  sufficiently  cover  the  wall;  but, 
if  not  allowed  to  fruit,  the  shoots  may  be 
carried  up  10  inches  apart,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  next  season  (November)  every  other  shoot 
may  be  cut  down  to  two  eyes,  and  they  will 
make  new  wood  for  bearing  the  following  sea- 
son. By  pursuing  this  system  good  fruit  of 
sufficient  quantity  may  be  obtained  every  year. 
Top-dress  the  border  heavily  and  keep  it  clean. 
— 0.  E.,  Lyme  Regis. 

1679.  — Treatment  of  Pig-trees —A 

wall  with  a south  aspect  is  the  best  place  for 
Fig-trees,  and  with  good  cultivation  they  ought 
to  bear  freely.  Many  persons  allow  the  shoots 
to  become  too  much  crowded,  so  that  they  can- 
not ripen  ; and  unripened  wood  of  any  kind  will 
not  bear  fruit  well.  The  blossoms  may  open  and 
the  fruit  may  appear  to  set,  but  it  does  not,  and 
will  most  likely  drop  off  before  it  ripens.  Figs 
will  do  the  same.  Stopping  the  shoots  early  in 
the  year  will  cause  the  formation  of  many  more, 
which  will  further  crowd  the  tree  with  wood. 
The  shoots  may  be  stopped  with  advantage  late 
in  the  season,  which  will  throw  them  into  fruit 
instead  of  into  growths.  I would  thin  out  the 
wood  well  now,  and  if  there  are  any  long  shoots 
stop  them  ; they  will  not  start  into  growth  now. 
— J.  D.  E. 


than  others,  so  that  “A.  J.  S.”  will  see  he  has  no 
reason  to  complain  in  this  respect.  Why  the 
Tomato-blooms  drop  off  may  be  a matter  depend- 
] ng  upon  culture.  The  plants  ought  to  do  well  in 
such  receptacles  as  Seakale-pots,  and  if  they 
are  placed  near  the  glass  in  a position  where 
air  is  admitted  freely  they  will  be  sure  to  set 
well.  They  will  not  do  in  a house  where  Vines 
are  closely  trained  overhead,  or  if  the  glass  is 
much  shaded  in  any  way. — J.  D.  E. 


GATHERING  APPLES  AND  PEARS. 
The  very  general  failure  of  the  fruit  crops  this 
year  will  render  it  more  than  usually  impor- 
tant for  those  who  wish  to  keep  up  a constant 
supply,  either  for  kitchen  or  dessert  purposes, 
to  make  the  most  of  whatever  fruit  they  have 
got  by  gathering  andstoring  it  in  themostcareful 
manner,  so  there  be  no  waste.  In  the  first  plaee 
all  fruits  that  are  prematurely  blown  off  by 
rough  gales  of  wind  should  be  utilised  for 
immediate  consumption,  as  it  is  useless  storing 
even  late  keeping  sorts,  unless  they  are  sound 
and  free  from  bruises  or  blemishes  of  any  sort. 
Then  growers  must  study  the  kinds  of  Apples  and 
Pears  they  have  in  their  gardens,  for  as  a rule 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations  : Apple  Warner's  King,  from  a cordon.  Engraved 
for  Gardenino  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  J.  MoWalteis, 
Armagh,  Ireland. 

the  early  varieties  that  do  not  keep  long  are 
the  most  prolific.  Apples  of  the  Godlin  type 
are  proverbially  prolific,  and  the  best  of  kitchen 
fruit,  and  for  the  making  of  such  useful  household 
articles  of  diet  as  Apple  jelly  they  cannot  be 
equalled,  and  the  small  ones  do  just  as  well  as 
the  large  fruits  that  should  be  reserved  for 
baking  or  any  other  purpose  where  large  whole 
fruits  are  desired.  If  care  is  taken  to  gather 
these  early  sorts  in  succession  from  the  trees  for 
use,  leaving  those  in  the  centres  of  the  trees  as 
late  as  possible,  and  when  they  will  hang  on  no 
longer,  storing  them  in  single  layers  in  the 
coolest  and  most  airy  place  possible,  a long 
succession  of  fruit  may  be  obtained  without 
using  any  of  the  really  late  keepers,  which,  if 
sound,  should  be  left  on  the  trees  until  the 
month  of  October  is  upon  us,  and  then  one  must 
be  guided  by  the  weather  prevailing,  for  in  some 
seasons  we  get  quite  a second  summer  in  Octo- 
ber, when  the  late  fruit  is  better  on  the 
trees  than  in  the  store-house.  But  when  it 
cannot  safely  be  left  any  longer,  proceed  to  take 
the  fruits  off  very  carefully,  taking  hold  of  each 
one  so  that  the  fingers  press  heavily  all  round, 
and  with  a sharp  turn  on  one  side  detach  the 
stalk  at  its  junction  with  the  spur,  but  on  no 
account  pull  the  stalk  out,  or  decay  will  cer- 
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SOME  USEFUL  PLUMS. 

The  scarcity  of  Plums  this  season  appears  to  me 
to  offer  a favourable  opportunity  to  compare  the 
relative  merits  as  regards  the  bearing  qualities 
of  the  different  sorts.  In  the  West  of  England 
the  Plum  crop  may  practically  be  considered  a 
failure  this  season.  We  find  a few  fruits  in  some 
places,  but  as  a rule  there  are  not  so  many  fruits 
as  there  are  trees  in  a garden.  The  most  free- 
bearing  of  all  the  early  Plums  has  been  Rivers’ 
Early  Prolific.  This  sort  has  not  yet  been 
planted  extensively  in  the  West,  but  I think  its 
behaviour  this  year  will  bring  it  more  promi- 
nently before  the  public,  as  in  many  cases  it  is 
the  only  sort  that  has  borne  any  fruit  at  all.  Of 
the  value  of  this  Plum  for  market  work  there 
cannot  be  a doubt,  as  the  fruit  begins  to  colour 
a long  while  before  it  is  ripe,  which  enables  the 
grower  to  put  it  upon  the  market  while  it  is  in 
good  sound  condition  to  travel  well  without 
injury.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  tree  is 
very  hardy,  and  grows  vigorously  in  any  form, 
and  that  it  bears  as  well  when  grown  in  the 
form  of  a bush  as  when  trained  to  a wall.  If  I 
were  asked  to  name  the  second  best  reliable 
bearing  sort,  I should  say,  without  hesitation, 
that  it  was  the  Red  form  of  Magnum  Ronum. 
With  regard  to  productiveness,  perhaps  there  is 
not  a point  to  choose  between  it  and  Early 
Prolific,  but  the  last-mentioned  being  much  the 
earliest  a mistake  cannot  be  made  if  both  are 
planted.  I have  grown  both  the  Yellow  and  Red 
forms  of  Magnum  Bonum  on  a wall  facing  west  for 
twenty-one  years,  and  I never  knew  the  trees  to 
fail  altogether,  especially  the  Red  sort,  which 
generally  gavm  splendid  crops.  These  two  sorts, 
and  Coe’s  Colden  Drop,  may  be  seen  growing  in 
the  form  of  low  standards  in  some  places,  but 
the  trees  do  not  bear  so  well  as  those  trained  to 
walls.  The 

Victoria  is  planted  more  extensively  than 
any  other  kitchen  sort,  and  no  one  can  find  fault 
with  those  who  do  so,  seeing  that  in  point  of 
quality  it  surpasses  all  others  when  a bulk  of 
fruit  is  required.  The  texture  of  the  flesh  is 
finer,  and  the  flavour  is  an  advance  upon  other 
kitchen  kinds.  With  regard  to  its  cropping 
character,  it  approaches  very  near  to  those 
kinds  already  named,  so  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction I may  say  it  is  a reliable  bearer.  The 
trees  generally  are  more  prolific  when  trained 
to  walls  ; they  also  bear  good  crops  sometimes 
when  grown  in  the  form  of  bushes. 

Gbeex  Gage. — It  may  appear  somewhat  re- 
markable, but  I believe  in  the  district  from 
which  I write  there  are  more  fruits  of  this  Plum 
than  any  other  sort  when  compared  with  the 
number  of  trees  grown,  and  if  I confine  my 
comparison  to  dessert  varieties,  my  experience 
has  been  the  same  all  through  my  twenty-five 
years’  residence  in  the  West.  I have  never 
known  the  trees  wholly  to  fail,  although  I must 
say  I have  noticed  some  barren  trees  this  year  ; 
but  I have  also  seen  a greater  number  of  trees  of 
other  sorts  in  the  same  condition.  It  is,  there- 
fore, quite  safe  to  say  that  the  Green  Gage  is  the 
most  reliable  of  all  the  dessert  Plums.  The 
best  crops  are  obtained  from  trees  on  walls, 
which  have  a good  deal  of  young  wood  laid  in 
every  year.  I have  never  seen  a tree  of  this 
Plum  bear  a satisfactory  crop  of  fruit  when 
closely  spurred  in.  In  my  own  practice  I have 
adopted  a sort  of  free-and-easy  system  of 
pruning,  by  tying  in  all  the  strongest  of  the 
young  growths  to  the  extent  of  sometimes 
crossing  them  over  the  old  ; any  way,  in  fact, 
to  secure  the  surface  of  the  wall  being  covered 
with  young  wood  instead  of  old  spurs.  Looking 
at  the  precarious  character  of  the  Plum  crop, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  price  obtainable,  I 
should  not  like  to  invest  largely  in  this  fruit  for 
market  purposes.  The  characteristic  feature 
of  the  Plum  crop  is  that  we  get  a glut  of  fruit 
or  none  at  all  ; while  this  is  the  case  I should 
prefer  to  turn  my  attention  to  other  fruits  that 
bear  with  more  regularity.  J.  C.  C. 


Coe’s  Golden  Drop  Plum.— Amongst 
old  varieties  that  have  stood  the  test  of  time 
this  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  best.  The 
fruit  is  very  rich  in  flavour,  and  hangs  long 
after  most  other  kinds  are  over.  It  is  not,  as 
a rule,  a very  prolific  bearer,  but  makes  up  for 
that  by  carrying  a fair  crop  nearly  every  year. 
It  requires  and  deserves  the  protection  of  a 
wall,  although  I have  seen  some  bushes  and 
espaliers  bearing  very  fair  crops.  But  in  most 


localities  it  is  only  to  be  recommended  for  wall 
culture,  and  although  Plums  may  sometimes  be 
almost  a drug  on  the  market  during  August  and 
the  early  part  of  September,  I never  knew  them 
fail  to  sell  well  when  this  variety  comes  in,  as 
it  will  hang  well  into  October. — G. 


NOTES  OM  SOME  USEFUL  PLANTS. 

ScniZAXTlllJS  I'iNNATPS.— This  is  a useful  free- 
flowering  annual  plant,  the  seed  of  vdiich  should 
be  sown  not  later  than  the  present  time  in  Sep- 
tember. The  plants  will  then  flower  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse  in  the  months  of  April  and 
May.  It  is  not  usual  to  find  it  in  small  gardens, 
although  it  is  as  well  suited  for  them  as  large 
ones  ; and  being  a plant  that  anyone  can  grow, 
it  is  surprising  that  it  is  not  better  known, 
seeing  that  it  flowers  so  freely,  and  the  blos- 
soms are  so  charmingly  marked  as  to  rival  many 
Orchids.  I hope  many  readers  of  Gardening 
will  take  it  in  hand,  as  I am  sure  they  will  not 
be  disappointed.  The  plants,  I may  mention, 
grow  about  2 feet  high,  and  are  very  branching  ; 
every  branch  produces  a great  number  of  flowers. 
Two  or  three  plants  are  enough  for  a small  house ; 
but  as  some  of  them  will  come  more  branched 
than  othei'S,  a few  more  than  are  wanted  should 
be  grown  on  for  a time  until  the  cultivator  can 
tell  which  are  going  to  be  the  best-shaped  plants. 
Those  with  a thin  loose  habit  can  be  thrown 
away.  A few  seeds  sown  in  a C-inch  pot  at  once 
will  furnish  plenty  of  plants.  When  they  are 
large  enough  they  should  be  put  singly  into  pots 
.S  inches  in  diameter  ; early  in  January  they 
may  be  put  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to 
flower.  Large  pots  are  not  desirable  ; those 
6 inches  over  will  be  large  enough  to  furnish 
very  pretty  examples.  This  plant  can  only  be 
grown  successfully  in  houses  that  are  only 
heated  to  keep  out  frost.  It  requires  plenty  of 
light  and  air,  and  if  kept  just  secure  from  frost 
it  will  do  better  than  when  it  has  more  heat.  I 
know  of  no  plant  of  such  easy  culture  as  this 
one  that  flowers  in  the  late  spring  months  that 
has  such  a charming  appearance, 

Freesias. — The  bulbs  of  these  should  be 
potted  at  once,  as  they  commence  to  form  roots 
early.  I like  to  grow  them  in  5-inch  pots,  about 
seven  bulbs  in  each  ; but  if  the  flowers  are  only 
wanted  in  a cut  state  the  plants  do  as  well  in 
boxes  or  pans  as  in  pots.  When  pots  the  size  I 
havementioned  are  used  they  arevery  convenient 
for  use  either  in  the  greenhouse,  conservatory,  or 
the  dwelling-house,  the  flowers  are  so  fragrant 
— they  are,  in  fact,  agreeable  anywhere.  When 
potted  the  pots  should  be  placed  in  a cool  place, 
such  as  a frame,  or  a dark  corner  of  the  green- 
house, as  the  less  light  and  air  that  reach  them 
the  less  water  they  want,  and  the  sooner  they 
will  commence.  When  grown  altogether  in  the 
greenhouse  they  will  be  in  flower  in  February 
or  March,  but  they  may  be  had  in  bloom  earlier 
by  introducing  them  into  a higher  temperature 
about  the  middle  of  January.  There  are  two 
forms  of  the  Freesia  now  common.  The  white 
variety  is,  I think,  the  best.  The  sort  with 
cream  coloured  flowers,  with  a yellow  throat, 
called  Leichtlini,  is  desirable  where  variety  is 
wanted. 

Gladiolus  Colvillei  (The  Bride). — This  is  a 
very  useful  Gladiolus,  as  if  potted  now,  and 
grown  in  a greenhouse  temperature  all  the 
winter,  it  will  come  into  flower  in  April  and 
May,  according  to  the  treatment  it  receives.  I 
have  forced  it  into  bloom  much  earlier  than  this, 
but  the  flowers  came  small  and  weak.  A cool 
temperature  where  frost  does  not  reach  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  best  for  it.  The  spikes  of  flowers  are 
then  much  larger,  as  are  the  individual  blossoms. 

Allium  neapolitanum. — Although  this  is  a 
perfectly  hardy  bulb  it  does  extremely  well 
under  glass,  especially  if  not  exposed  to  too 
much  heat.  When  grown  in  a protected  pit,  or 
close  to  the  glass  in  an  airy  greenhouse,  it  is  very 
attractive  in  the  spring,  as  under  cool  treatment 
the  flower-stems  do  not  get  drawn  up  so  long  as 
when  grown  in  a higher  temperature.  However, 
those  who  only  want  the  flowers  in  a out  state 
may  force  them  gently  as  soon  as  the  head  of 
flowers  is  just  formed.  They  may  then  be 
had  three  weeks  in  advance  of  those  grown  with 
less  warmth.  I use  any  good  potting-soil,  and 
place  six  or  eight  bulbs  in  a pot  5 inches  in 
diameter.  They  are  then  treated  the  same  as 
the  Freesias. 

Lilium  candidum. — Those  who  wish  to  grow 
this  Lily  in  pots  should  lose  no  time  in  getting 


the  bulbs  potted,  as  they  will  now  begin  to  fotifl 
fresh  roots.  Only  the  largest  bulbs  should  be 
selected forpotting  ; these  should  have  the  crown 
of  the  bulb  about  2 inches  below  the  soil.  Three, 
or  at  the  most  four,  large  bulbs  in  a 10-inch  pot 
are  enough  to  make  a handsome  specimen.  As 
soon  as  potted  stand  them  in  a cool,  shady  place 
in  the  open,  air,  and  give  them  water  as  often  aa 
they  want  it.  Before  severe  frost  sets  in  bring 
them  into  the  greenhouse,  and  let  them  have  a. 
light  airy  place  all  the  winter.  Treated  in  this 
way  they  flower  late  in  the  spring. 

J.  C.  C. 

OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

LILIUM  AURATUM  CRUENTUM. 

This  variety  of  the  golden-rayed  Lily  is  most 
beautiful  when  the  blossoms  are  freshly  ex- 
panded. The  rich  glowing  crimson  band  which 
is  present  in  the  centre  of  each  petal  quickly 
changes,  however,  to  a dull  chocolate  tint,  and 
the  flower  then  is  not  nearly  so  attractive  as  at 
first.  Still,  where  several  blooms  are  present 
on  one  stem,  a succession  is  kept  up  for  a con- 
siderable time,  and  though  the  flowers  that 
have  been  open  for  some  days  are  much  inferior 
to  the  freshly  expanded  ones,  they  even  then  are 
so  distinct  from  those  of  the  typical  form  of  L. 
auratum  that  they  will  at  once  commend  them- 
selves to  the  lover  of  Lilies.  In  direct  contrast 
to  this  may  be  noted  the  variety  Wittei,  the 
colour  of  whose  blossoms  is  a pure  unspotted 
white,  lit  up  by  a golden  stripe  down  the  centre 
of  each  petal.  The  individual  blooms  are 
smaller  than  those  of  most  forms  of  L.  auratum, 
and  are  of  a neat,  rounded  shape,  with  thick, 
wax-like  petals.  The  blooms  of  omentum  are 
larger  and  of  a more  open  character  than  those 
of  Wittei  or  virginale,  as  it  is  often  called,  but 
from  the  absence  of  high  colours  in  the  petals, 
tliese  last  remain  in  beauty  longer  than  the 
deep-tinted  form.  Both  are  among  the  rarest 
of  the  auratum  section,  and  both  are  imported 
into  this  country  from  Japan  during  the  winter 
months  in  small  consignments.  'The  variety 
cruentum  is  usually  sent  here  under  the  name 
of  rubro-vittatum,  and  sold  as  such  at  the 
various  auction  sales.  The  bulbs  are  smaller 
than  those  of  the  commoner  forms  of  L.  aura- 
tum, and  are  also  rather  more  delicate  in  con- 
stitution. As  far  as  my  experience  extends, 
the  bulbs  can  usually  be  depended  upon  to 
prove  true  to  name.  Another  variety  of  the 
golden-rayed  Lily  which  has  been  imported 
into  this  country  in  large  numbers  within  the 
last  few  years  is  platyphyllum,  a very  distinct 
and  handsome  kind.  This  may  be  easily  recog- 
nised from  any  of  the  others  by  the  scales  of  the 
bulb  being  whiter  and  larger,  but  more  particu- 
larly by  reason  of  the  sturdy  growth  and  very 
wide  leaves,  combined  with  large,  massive, 
somewhat  saucer-shaped  blossoms.  The  flowers 
of  this  vary  in  colour,  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
those  of  auratum,  it  is  true,  but  some  are  quite 
spotless,  with  just  a yellow  band  down  the 
centre  of  each  otherwise  pure- white  petal,  while 
in  others  the  flowers  are  very  much  spotted.  The 
above  include  the  most  strongly  marked  varie- 
ties of  L.  auratum,  but  it  is  such  a variable 
Lily  that  where  a quantity  is  grown  it  is 
possible  to  select  a great  many  distinct  forms. 


Helenium  autumnale  and  H.  pumi- 
lum. — Heleniums  are  free-flowering,  useful 
perennials,  as  from  August  until  frost  appears 
they  keep  up  a succession  of  yellow  flowers 
which  somewhat  resemble  those  of  a Sunflower. 
H.  autumnale  grows  about  1 yard  high,  but  H. 
pumilum  hardly  exceeds  1 foot  in  height ; con- 
sequently, it  can  be  grown  in  many  places  where 
the  taller  kind  is  out  of  place.  All  through  the 
autumn  it  is  charming  and  very  effective,  so  pro- 
fusely does  it  flower.  As  with  the  Coreopsis,  so 
with  these  Heleniums  ; by  practising  annual  or 
biennial  division  of  the  tufts  and  transplanting 
into  fresh  ground  the  flowers  are  finer  and  their 
season  is  considerably  prolonged.  Both  kinds 
are  useful  for  cutting,  as  the  flowers  last  well  in 
water. — H. 

Balsams  in  the  open  ground.— There 
is  nothing  new  in  sowing  Balsam-seed  in  the 
open,  and,  when  the  plants  have  grown  large 
enough,  taking  them  up  and  putting  them  into 
pots.  The  practice  might,  however,  be  extended 
with  advantage  by  those  who  require  a green- 
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house  furnished  with  bright  flowers  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September  without  much 
trouble.  Some  plants  tliat  I liave  now  lieforo 
me  show  the  value  of  this  way  of  growing 
Balsams.  They  are  in  0-inch  pots,  and  about 
lb  inches  higli,  and  so  well  furnished  with 
growth  that  they  are  quite  of  a pyramidal  form. 
Every  part  of  tliem  is  well  stwlded  wilh  flowers. 
These  plant  I obtained  by  scattering  a few  seeds 
along  a drill  in  the  open  in  the  early  part  of 
May.  Where  the  seedlings  came  up  too  thickly 
they  were  thinned  out,  and  in  the  very  dry 
weather  in  June  they  had  a soaking  of  water 
occasionally.  About  a week  ago  I took  them  up 
with  a ball  of  earth  about  their  roots,  and  put 
them  into  pots,  after  which  they  were  well 
watered  and  stood  on  the  floor  of  a shed  for  two 
or  three  days.  They  are  now  very  attractive 
and  useful  for  many  purposes. — J. 


SaLOMON’S  SEAL  (POLYGONATUM). 

Of  this  graceful  genus  there  are  in  cultivation 
about  a dozen  species,  the  majority  of  which  are 
similar  to  each  other.  They  have  tall,  elegantly 
arching  steins,  thickly  set  with  pretty,  pendent 
white  blossoms.  They  grow  from  1^  feet  to 
3 feet  high,  but  P.  giganteum,  a lately  intro- 
duced kind,  attains  as  much  as  G feet  in  height. 
The  next  besides  our  beautiful  native  species, 
P.  multiflorum  (see  illustration) — which,  by  the 
way,  is  an  excellent  pot  plant  for  gentle  forcing 


in  the  spring — are  P.  pubeseens,  oppositifolium, 
latifolium,  and  officinale;  there  is  also  a double- 
flowered  variety  of  P.  multiflorum  and  another 
with  variegated  foliage.  These  all  thrive  in  any 
position  in  a sandy  loam,  and  are  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  choicest  border  or  group,  but  are 
perhaps  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  when 
leaning  forth  from  beneath  shrubs  or  low  trees, 
on  the  margin  of  a shrubbery  or  grove,  where 
their  elegant  growth  bears  a marked  contrast  to 
the  surrounding  vegetation.  They  should  be 
abundantly  grown  in  woods  and  semi-wild 
places.  All  are  easily  multiplied  by  division  of 
the  root-stocks.  P.  verticillatum  and  P.  roseum 
are  quite  distinct  in  growth  from  the  foregoing, 
as  the  stems  are  erect  in  growth  and  bear  whorls 
of  leaves  and  small  blossoms,  which  in  P.  roseum 
are  of  a purplish-pink  hue.  They  are  best  suited 
for  border  culture,  and  should  be  planted  in 
good  loamy  soil.  E. 


Yucca  filamentosa  as  a lawn  plant. 

— Six  or  eight  stout  plants  put  out  together 
should  make  a good  show  on  the  lawn,  provided 
the  position  is  favourable.  Seldom  indeed  do 
the  plants  of  this  variety  miss  having  a crop  of 
flower-spikes  every  year.  The  d ull  white  of  the 
flowers  so  numerously  studded  on  erect  spikes 
right  down  to  the  points  of  the  leaves  make  a 
splendid  contrast  with  the  deep-green  of  the 
leaves  and  the  Grass  surrounding.  No  trouble 
is  required  after  planting  to  keep  a clump  of 
this  plant  in  order,  so  well  do  they  thrive  on  a 
lawn  in  a favourable  position,  where  they  have 


a fair  amount  of  sunshine,  which  tends  to  pro- 
duce more  flower-spikes,  and  of  better  quality, 
of  course,  than  when  the  plants  are  so  placed 
that  they  arc  shaded  from  the  sun  and  light. — S. 


IIERBACEOU.S  PLANTS. 

Seldom  have  these  flowered  better  or  lasted 
longer  in  good  condition  than  during  the  present 
season,  for  they  have  had  what  they  especially 
require — plenty  of  moisture  at  the  root,  the 
rains  having  been  not  only  heavy,  but  so  evenly 
distributed  over  the  year  that  the  plants  have 
never  been  suffering  from  drought;  consequently, 
varieties  that  in  dry  seasons  only  last  three  or 
four  weeks  have  branched  out  into  successional 
bloom  and  continued  gay  for  a very  much  longer 
period  than  is  usual.  Now,  we  cannot  alter  the 
seasons,  but  we  ought  to  learn  something  from 
every  one  that  passes,  and  this  moist  one  ought 
to  teach  us  the  lesson  that  when  the  skies  do 
not  yield  sufficient  rain  to  keep  ous  herbaceous 
plants  as  luxuriant  as  they  have  been  of  late, 
we  should  take  steps  to  supply  the  deficiency 
by  artificial  means,  for  water  is  the  very  life  of 
plants.  I would  like  also  to  call  attention  to 
the  difference  of  behaviour  in  plants  of  the  same 
kind  planted  under  totally  different  conditions, 
for  if  we  took  the  old  herbaceous  borders  as  they 
e.dsted  a few  years  back,  and  do  even  now  where 
hardy  plants  and  their  capabilities  are  not 
known,  we  should  find  them  to  be  the  most 


poverty-stricken  spots  in  the  whole  garden 
generally  robbed  by  hungry  tree-roots  and 
coarse-growing  plants  that  suck  every  particle 
of  plant-food  and  moisture  out  of  the  soil,  and 
where  the  manure-cart  never  by  any  chance 
comes  round,  we  find  that  if  any  new  varieties 
of  hardy  plants  are  put  in  that  they  make  such 
a wretched  display  that  they  are  at  once  set 
down  as  worthless  ; but  if  these  same  borders 
had  been  cleared  entirely  of  their  present  occu- 
pants and  deeply  broken  up  in  winter,  and  a 
good  dressing  of  manure  applied,  and  healthy 
young  plants  put  in  at  sufficient  distances  apart 
for  each  one  to  develop  into  a good  large  specimen 
without  encroaching  on  its  neighbour,  and  kept 
well  supplied  with  water  if  drought  prevailed, 
the  hardy  plant  border  would  not  be  called  a 
failure.  In  passing  along  the  front  of  our  pretty 
little  villa  gardens,  I always  make  comparison 
of  how  the  same  kind  of  plants  succeed  in 
different  gardens,  and  I can  tell  to  a cer- 
tainty where  the  finest  blooms  will  be  in  the 
summer  by  what  I see  the  owners  putting  into 
the  soil  in  winter  ; and  now  I note  that  where 
the  manure  was  spread  thickly  on  the  soil  the 
blooms  of  such  planes  as  Chrysanthemum  maxi- 
mum are  double  the  size  of  what  they  are  in  the 
next  garden,  where  nothing  in  the  shape  of  food 
was  given,  and  the  flower-stalks  of  Ilarpalium 
rigidum  are  nearly  as  tall  again,  and  the  succes- 
sional bloom  seems  as  if  it  would  never  come  to 
an  end  ; and  those  that  wish  to  have  a garden 
full  of  flowers  for  as  long  as  our  brief  season  will 
allow,  must  remember  that  bare,  flowerless  beds 
and  borders  are  simply  the  result  of  exhaustion 


of  the  plants  and  their  inability  to  produc ; any 
more,  and  if  more  liberal  culture  were  given 
them,  there  would  be  far  less  room  for  complaint 
as  to  herbaceous  plants  being  short-lived  as  re- 
gards their  duration  of  bloom,  for  when  starved 
and  dry  as  well,  there  is  little  wonder  if  they 
look  seedy.  Only  supply  the  requisite  con- 
ditions of  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  moisture,  and 
there  will  bo  no  lack  of  bloom  in  the  hardy  plant 
borders.  J.  Groom,  Gosport. 


1.598.  — Summer  - flowering  peren- 
nials.— “ A.  T.  E.”  will  find  the  following 
among  the  most  suitable  subjects  for  a town 
garden  : Arnierias  (Thrift),  Altluea  (Holly- 
hocks), Anemone  japonica.  Asters,  perennial 
(Michaelmas  Daisies),  in  variety,  Calystegia 
dahurica,  and  C.  pubeseens  fl.-pl.,  Centrantlius 
ruber,  Campanula  persicifolia,  C.  grandis, 
C.  grandiflora,  C.  pulla,  C.  Medium  (Canterbury 
Bells),  and  others  of  this  charming  family  ; 
Chrysanthemums  of  the  Indian  and  Chinese 
species  in  great  variety,  both  early  and  late 
flowering.  With  these  only  a display  may  be 
kept  up  from  the  end  of  June  until  November. 
C.  Leucanthemum,  C.  maximum,  and  C.  uligi- 
nosum  are  also  very  useful;  Dianthus  (Pinks) 
of  many  kinds,  including  the  Carnations  (D. 
Caryophyllus),  common  or  garden  Pinks,  Sweet 
Williams  (D.  barbatus),  and  such  species  as  1). 
CQJsius,  D.  deltoides,  and  others ; Doronicum 
Pardalianches,  Epilobium  augustifolium,  and 
others  ; Gaillardias,  Gladioli,  Hyacinthus  can- 
dicans.  Iris  in  immense  variety,  Lilies  of  many 
kinds,  especially  the  Old  White  Lily  (L.  candi- 
dum),  L.  aurantiacum,  L.  tigrinum,  L.  bulbi- 
ferum,  and  even  the  exquisite  L.  auratum  and 
L.  speciosum  may  be  managed  with  a little  care. 
Lathyrus  latifolius  and  L.  grandiflorus, 
Lychnis  chalcedonica,  and  others  ; Lupines, 
CEnotheras  in  variety.  Phlox,  herbaceous  in 
variety,  Saxifragas  of  many  kinds,  Spirteas,  such 
as  S.  japonica,  S.  aruncus,  S.  venusta,  as  well 
as  the  shrubby  species,  Tritomas  (Torch 
Lilies),  and  Veronica  spicata,  with  many  others 
of  both  the  herbaceous  and  shrubby  sections. 
— B.  C.  R. 

1593.— Herbaceous  Phloxes.— I fancy 

you  will  have  a job  to  propagate  these  charming 
plants  from  the  flowering  stems.  Spring  is  the 
time  to  take  cuttings,  when  the  young  shoots 
that,  if  left  alone,  would  be  in  bloom  nou',  are 
just  starting  into  growth.  Take  them  off  when 
3 inches  long,  and  everyone  will  root  and  flower 
the  same  season  if  treated  just  like  so  many 
Fuchsia  cuttings.  The  last  part  of  the  question 
is  more  puzzling  than  the  first.  If  plants  make 
no  growth  they  must  be  dead,  and  then,  of 
course,  they  cease  to  be  plants  at  all.  If  there 
is  any  life  at  all  in  the  roots  water  them  two  or 
three  times  with  a solution  of  nitrate  of  .soda, 
half  an  ounce  to  the  gallon.  If  that  does  not 
start  them  nothing  will— it  is  kill  or  cure.  The 
merest  scraps  of  shoots  will  strike  in  a sandy 
soil  and  a gentle  warmth  : or  old  worn-out 
stools  may  be  divided  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
grow,  and  the  rooted  bits  planted  out  sinelv  — 
B.  0.  R. 

1662.— Purple  or  blue  flowers.— Last 

year’s  seedlings  of  the  various  forms  of  Delphi- 
nium are  now  blooming.  Then  there  are  the 
Spiderworts  and  various  Campanulas,  which 
have  been  cut  back  after  their  first  flowering,  are 
producing  a second  crop  of  blooms.  The  purple 
varieties  of  Pentstemon  are  in  full  vigour,  and 
the  Michaelmas  Daisies  are  just  beginning  to 
show.  If  these  are  not  enough  train  a Clematis 
Jackmani  behind  the  Harpaliums.  The  two 
look  well  together  as  cut  flowers,  and  doubtless 
would  produce  a splendid  effect  when  grown 
together.  — A.  G.  Butler. 

1677.— Blue  flowers.— The  reason  for  the 
scarcity  of  blue  flowers  is  that  blue  is  the  last 
colour  developed,  just  as  yellow  is  the  first  and 
therefore  the  commonest.  There  is  nothing  I 
admire  more  than  blue  in  a garden,  and  I am 
never  wholly  without  it  from  the  time  when 
the  little  Chionodoxa  Lucilioe  and  Scilla  sibirica 
come  up  through  the  snow  in  early  spriim ; 
later  on  I get  Myosotis,  and  then  the  numerous 
lovely  forms  of  Iris,  from  a foot  to  2 feet  in 
height,  lasting  in  succession  from  May  to  August. 
There  are  earlier  bloomers  among  them,  but  I 
have  not  tried  them.  Next  there  are  Delphi- 
niums, both  annual  and  perennial,  both  of  which 
I have  found  to  grow  best  from  self-sown  seed. 
Somewhat  akin  to  these  are  the  beautiful  forms 


Sprays  of  Solomon’s  Seal. 
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of  Aconite.  Simultaneously  there  is  a great 
burst  of  Campanula  bloom,  biennial  and  peren- 
nial ; the  lovely  Convolvulus  minor,  which, 
when  grown  in  bold  masses,  has  a splendid 
effect ; the  tiny  Nemophila  insignis,  equally 
beautiful,  though  less  lasting  ; the  Pansies  and 
Violas,  and,  finally,  the  Spiderworts  and  Asters. 
If  greenhouse  plants  are  bedded  out  for  the 
summer  the  list  may  be  extended.  The  peren- 
nials may  be  put  in  just  as  the  crowns  are  break- 
ing in  the  spring,  and  the  annuals  may  be  sown 
out-of-doors  towards  the  end  of  April. — A.  G. 
Butler. 

1655.— Treatment  of  Irises.— Very  old  plants 
exhaust  the  soil  where  they  are  growing,  and  although 
they  produce  leaves,  are  not  strong  enough  to  throw  up 
flowers.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  dig  up  the  old  clumps, 
break  them  into  smaller  pieces,  and  plant  out  on  good 
ground.  They  will  flower  freely  after  a season’s  growth. — 


ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  HASTILABIUM. 

I HAVE  received  flowers  of  this  from  “ M.  R.,” 
who  says,  “ These  are  amongst  my  first  Orchid 
blooms.  ” It  is  an  excellent  variety  of  the  species, 
and,  as  “M.  R.”  says  it  has  three  spikes  some 
3 feet  long  and  bearing  many  branches,  it  is 
quite  enough  to  understand  that  “ M.  R.”  does 
not,  like  many  of  my  readers,  buy  only  small 
pieces.  Only  this  last  week  I called  upon  some 
friends,  and  the  lady  of  the  house  said,  “ Before 
we  began  Orchid  growing  we  used  to  have  a 
great  quantity  of  flowers,  but  now  we  seldom  see 
any.”  All  this  comes  about  through  speculating 
in  such  small  pieces,  and  one  has  to  wait  so  long 
before  the  blooming  state  is  reached.  In  a 
letter  from  a gentleman  just  to  hand,  he  says, 
“ Do  not  purchase  me  any  more  small  plants  of 
Loelias  and  Cattleyas  ; they  are  such  a long  time 
before  one  can  expect  to  see  results.”  There- 
fore, I would  say,  do  not  go  in  for  just  the 
smallest  and  cheapest  bits  you  can  get ; it  will 
wear  out  your  patience  before  you  grow 
them  into  a flowering  condition.  This  plant  was 
introduced  to  this  country  upwards  of  40  years 
ago,  and  it  flowered  flrst  in  England  some  few 
years  before  I went  into  the  Orchid-houses  ; but 
I can  now  see  in  my  imagination  the  plant  which 
was  amongst  the  first  lot  of  things  entrusted  to 
my  care,  and  proud  I was  when  the  first  flowers 
opened.  It  was  not  through  any  of  my  skill 
at  that  time,  however  ; moreover,  the  house  was 
warmer  than  I should  recommend  nowadays  for 
it,  although  it  grows  at  a lower  altitude  than  the 
majority  of  the  species,  and  it  is  to  this  fact 
alone  that  it  has  lived  throughout  the  various 
climatic  influences.  It  usuallj'  flowers  at  this 
season,  but  sometimes  in  late  winter  and  early 
spring,  and  it  lasts  a very  long  time  in  full 
beauty.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  about  equal, 
spreading,  having  a ground  colour  of  creamy- 
white,  tranversely  barred  with  purple  ; the  lip 
large  and  flat,  halbert-shaped,  from  whence  its 
last  name  is  derived  ; the  front  lobe  white,  the 
basal  part  being  deep-purple,  and  with  a small 
spot  of  yellow.  It  is  a strong,  bold-growing 
plant,  the  warmest  end  of  the  Odontoglossum- 
house  or  the  Cattleya-house  in  winter  being  the 
best  place  for  it.  Matt.  Bramble. 


CATTLEYA  BOWRINGIANA. 

The  blossom  of  this  species  sent  by  “Flora” 
need  not  put  the  young  lady  in  such  a pet. 
I imagine  this  is  a solitary  flower,  which  has 
opened  on  an  imported  plant  ; if  not,  I think 
“Flora”  has  been  somewhat  mean  by  send- 
ing only  a single  bloom,  which  is,  as  she  ex- 
presses the  fact,  somewhat  small.  But  the 
variety  is  a very  good  one,  and  the  colours  ex- 
quisite ; and  if  “ Flora  ” will  devote  herself  to 
the  culture  of  this  plant,  and  get  it  to  grow 
strongly  during  the  next  season,  she  may  have 
a spike  of  bloom  with  from  ten  to  twenty  of 
such  flowers  upon  it ; and  then  I am  sure  she 
will  not  write  in  such  a desponding  state  of  mind. 
Now  the  way  to  grow  this  plant  properly  and 
well  is  to  place  it  in  a well-drained  pot,  using 
for  soil  good  peat-fibre,  a little  chopped  Sphag- 
num Moss,  and  some  moderate-sized  nodules  of 
charcoal,  the  whole  well  mixed  together  and 
pressed  down  firmly  in  the  process  of  potting, 
for  this  is  the  ^reat  secret  of  Orchid  growing — 
viz.,  to  pot  firmly.  To  this  end  I used  to 
always  introduce  a trifling  amount  of  sharp 
silver  sand  into  the  soil  ; but  this  should  be 
always  washed  before  using.  Now  as  to  treat- 
ment. The  Messrs.  Veitch  say  it  was  intro- 


duced by  them  from  British  Honduras.  It  was 
found  upon  cliffs  by  the  side  of  a running 
stream  of  water,  consequently  it  is  a plant 
which  enjoys  a thoroughly  moist  atmosphere. 
During  the  growing  season,  and  even  during  the 
resting  season  the  humidity  is  very  great  in  a 
state  of  nature.  Under  cultivation,  however, 
to  keep  the  plant  at  rest  during  our  dull,  wet 
days,  the  temperature  must  be  lowered,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  plants  under  this  treatment  must 
be  kept  somewhat  drier ; but  keeping  them  too  dry 
will  soon  induce  the  growth  of  “ black  thrips.” 
And  I have  seen  this  plant  so  infested  with 
the  “ thrips”  as  to  cause  quite  a disgusting  sen- 
sation to  creep  over  one.  But  never  mind, 
“Flora.”  If  the  plant  has  done  growing — and 
I should  imagine  it  has — watch  it  carefully  and 
tenderly  through  the  winter.  Repot  it  into 
fresh  soil  in  the  spring,  and  set  it  growing 
strongly,  when  you  will  be  rewarded  with  a 
good  showy  truss  of  flowers  ; or  if  you  have  a 
plant  of  good  size,  it  may  be  with  trusses  of 
flowers,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  faults 
of  this  beautiful  species.  Matt.  Bramble. 


CATTLEYA  CITRINA. 

To  the  enquiries  of  “Jess,”  I say  Yes,  it  is  a 
very  good  variety,  but  it  is  a curious  season  to 
see  it  in  flower,  the  usual  time  being  in  spring 
and  early  summer.  You  will  no  doubt  succeed 
with  the  plant  placed  in  the  position  you  name, 
but  I have  never  seen  the  plant  in  a thriving 
condition  when  placed  erect.  The  plant  grows 
and  thrives  best,  I have  found,  upon  a bare  block 
of  wood  and  always  grows  downwards,  so  “Jess” 
will  find  this  the  best  plan  to  manage  this  species. 
I used  to  have  some  hundreds  of  C.  citrina  under 
my  charge,  and  used  to  have  them  hang  upon  the 
back  wall  of  the  Odontoglossum-house,  facing 
north  or  north-east,  and  annually  had  a quantity 
flower.  During  the  summer  months  I used  to  give 
the  plantmoresunthan  itcould  get  in  theOdonto- 
glossum-house — indeed,  I have  had  it  grown  in 
my  bath-room,  rooting  superbly  and  growing 
well.  I never,  however,  could  induce  it  to 
flower  in  this  position.  I suppose  it  was  because 
I did  not  get  sunshine  enough  to  ripen  it  up. 
The  bath-room  had  a north-west  aspect,  and 
consequently  I had  no  redress  ; but  I never  saw 
the  plant  doing  better  than  when  grown  fully 
exposed  to  sun  during  the  summer  months,  and 
rested  eool  and  dry  in  the  winter  ; and  so 
treated,  I am  of  opinion  it  may  be  grown  and 
flowered  for  years.  Matt.  Bramble. 


EPIDENDRUM  MACROCHILUM. 

In  answer  to  “T.  S.,”  I may  say  that  this  is  a 
plant  which  is  said  to  come  from  the  coast-line 
in  Guatemala,  where  it  obtains  the  vernacular 
name  of  “Boca  del  Dracona,”  or  Dragon ’s- 
mouth-plant;  consequently,  it  thrives  best  in 
a warm  house.  In  fact,  I have  always  succeeded 
best  with  it  when  kept  in  the  Cattleya-house, 
and  I like  to  grow  it  best  upon  a block  of  wood, 
for  I always  contend  this  is  a plant  whieh  does 
not  like  much  about  its  roots  in  the  way  of  soil. 
During  the  growing  season  it  likes  an  abundant 
supply  of  water,  but  in  winter  very  little  is 
necessary  ; but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow 
the  bulbs  to  shrivel.  I know  that  some  were 
imported  recently.  The  bulbs  that  are  now 
leafless  will  not  put  forth  any  more  leaves,  but 
they  will  serve  to  maintain  the  young  growths. 
These  plants  will  now  be  pushing  up  their  young 
growths  from  the  base  of  the  bulb,  and  in  the 
event  of  their  not  being  finished  before  the 
wintry  season  sets  in,  which  is  very  probable, 
they  must  be  kept  warm,  and  not  dried,  so  that 
the  young  shoot  may  be  matured  by  the  spring, 
and  started  again  by  the  beginning  of  the  next 
summer.  It  is  a not  a very  good  season  to  get 
these  plants,  but  the  best  must  be  made  of  a bad 
bargain.  We  cannot  command  the  plants  always 
just  in  the  nick  of  time.  The  typical  plant  has 
large  flowers,  the  outer  portion  being  deep- 
purple,  and  the  large  lip  being  rich  bright  rose- 
colour,  and  the  variety  called  album  has  the 
sepals  and  petals  of  a greenish  hue  and  a white 
lip,  these  flowers  lasting  long  in  beauty. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


1600. — Growing  Orchids. — There  are 
some  Orchids  that  can  be  grown  with  other 
plants  in  the  same  house ; but  the  amount  of 
satisfaction  that  you  will  get  out  of  them  depends 
entirely  upon  how  high  a standard  of  excellence 


you  set  yourself  to  attain.  If  you  expect  to  get 
the  same  healthy  plants  and  number  of  flowers 
that  your  neighbours  do  who  devote  houses 
specially  to  them  you  will  be  disappointed  ; on 
the  other  hand,  if  you  will  be  satisfied  with 
slow-growing  plants,  and  onlyamoderate  number 
of  flowers,  you  will  get  a good  deal  of  pleasure 
out  of  them.  Anyway,  that  is  my  experience. 
The  principal  point  appears  to  be  to  make  a suit- 
able selection,  according  to  the  conditions  that 
can  be  provided.  In  my  case  I should  do  better 
with  a little  more  heat  in  winter.  My  average 
temperature  by  fire-heat  ranges  from  40  degs.  to 
50  degs.  I should,  however,  say  that  the  few  I 
grow  are  what  are  known  as  cool-house  Orchids. 
Still  a minimum  temperature  of  45  degs.  would, 
I am  certain,  be  better  for  them.  At  the  same 
time  I do  fairly  well  with  some  forms  of  Odonto- 
glossums,  Oncidiums,  Masdevallias,  and  Lycastes. 
In  such  a temperature,  and  under  the  conditions 
mentioned  in  the  inquiry,  Coelogyne  cristata  would 
do  in  a very  satisfactory  manner.  On  Christmas 
Day  last  year  I had  the  following  sorts  either  in 
flower  or  showing  their  bloom-spikes — Odonto- 
glossum  Pescatorei,  0.  Alexandra,  Oncidiumma- 
cranthum,  O.  flexuosum,  Masdevallia  ignea,  and 
M.  Harryana.  So  far  as  my  acquaintance  goes  with 
the  wants  of  amateurs,  I believe  that  many  of 
them  would  be  quite  satisfied  with  similar  results. 
Those  who  are  skilled  in  Orchid  culture  and  can 
only  be  pleased  with  the  highest  state  of  per- 
fection in  all  they  grow,  should  remember  that 
in  the  case  of  amateurs  the  results  are  measured 
more  by  the  pleasure  got  out  of  them  than  by 
the  high  quality  of  the  productions.  If  my  three 
years’  experience  of  a small  selection  is  any  guide, 
I see  no  reason  whatever  why  amateurs  should 
not  take  cool  Orchids  in  hand  to  be  grown  with 
other  plants  more  often  than  they  do  now, 
providing  they  do  not  soar  too  high  in  their 
aspirations  and  attempt  the  impossible  by  intro- 
ducing those  sorts  which  require  more  heat  and 
are  difficult  to  cultivate.  At  the  present  time  I 
have  a form  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandrae  grow- 
ing in  a suspended  basket  that  has  on  it  a flower- 
spike  18  inches  long,  with  eight  blossoms  upon 
it,  while  0.  Rossi  majus,  growing  in  the  same 
way,  flowers  very  satisfactorily  every  spring.  I 
have  also  0.  grande  and  0.  cordatum  now  show- 
ing flower,  while  upon  a plant  of  O.  pulchellum 
there  is  a well-formed  seed-pod.  Not  being  an 
authority  on  Orchids  generally,  I do  not  know 
if  this  circumstance  is  unusual.  Both  the  forms 
of  Masdevallias  which  I have  mentioned  I find 
very  easy  to  grow,  M.  Harryana  especially  so, 
while  Oncidium  flexuosum  is  as  easily  managed 
as  a Pelargonium. — J.  C.  C. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

DAMAGED  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

1596.  — Chrysanthemums  seldom  produce 
blooms  upon  the  branches  from  which  the  lead- 
ing shoots  have  been  broken  so  late  as  the 
present  time.  “ Munster  ” may  keep  the  plants 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  from  them  a few  blooms 
from  the  side-shoots,  which  will  push  from  the 
nodes  below  where  the  points  were  broken  ; but 
if  any  flowers  are  produced  they  must,  of 
necessity  be  very  small.  The  variety,  Mdme. 
C.  Audiguier,  named  by  “ Munster,”  is  especially 
addicted  to  having  its  leading  shoots  broken  off, 
not  only  by  strong  wind,  but  by  heavy  showers 
of  rain,  and  by  birds  alighting  on  them  just  now 
when  they  are  so  very  brittle,  being  full  of 
vigour.  All  that  are  cultivated  mainly  for  the 
production  of  large  blooms  should  have  the 
stems  secured  to  the  supports  quite  up  to  the 
extreme  point  of  their  growth.  If  left  loose  for 
— say  1 foot  or  more  long — they  run  such  a risk 
of  being  broken  in  the  manner  named ; and  if 
not  actually  snapped  off  the  leaves  are  so  bruised 
by  being  “ wliipped  ” about  one  against  the 
other  or  against  the  stakes,  that  such  a check 
is  given  to  the  growth  of  the  plant  and  the 
swelling  of  the  buds  as  to  prevent  the  free 
development  into  first-class  blooms  ten  weeks 
hence.  E.  M. 

Chrysanthemums  and  stormy 
weather. — It  is  important  that  Chrysanthe- 
mums should  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays 
to  ripen  the  wood.  But,  unfortunately,  it  too  • 
often  happens  that  those  positions  where  the 
plants  can  get  the  greatest  amount  of  sunshine 
are  the  very  places  where  they  are  most  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  the  autumnal  gales.  Conse- 
quently, many  are  constrained  to  choose  a more 
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sheltered  though  less  sunny  position,  choosing 
rather  to  have  inferior  blooms  than  to  have 
their  plants  torn  by  the  wind.  It  is  a good 
plan  when  a storm  is  coming  on  to  lay  all  the 
plants  down  with  their  heads  turned  in  the 
same  direction  as  they  would  be  if  blown  down. 
In  this  position  the  wind  can  do  them  but  very 
little  injury.  When  the  pots  are  sunk  into  the 
ground,  or  theplantsaretiedto  stakes  driven  into 
the  ground,  the  leaves  often  get  much  injured. 
When  plants  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
ground  during  high  winds  comparatively  slight 
stakes  are  sufficient  for  their  support.  I have 
found  even  Raspberry-canes  quite  strong 
enough. — L.  C.  K. 

HOUSE  & WINDOW  QARDBNINQ. 

A GOOD  OLD-FASHIONED  ROOM  PLANT. 

Mother  of  Thousands  (Saxifraga 

SARMENTOSA). 

This  (well  represented  in  the  accompanying 
woodcut)  is  such  an  old  favourite,  and  so  well 
known  in  most  places  in  the  country,  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  describe  it  in  detail.  It  is 
so  very  popular  that  almost  every  cottager  who 
aspires  to  a garden  grows  it.  It  is  generally 
used,  more  especially  the  variety  tricolor,  in 


Mother  of  Thousands  (Saxifraga  sarmentosa). 


which  the  gorgeous  colouring  is  always  a source 
of  interest, in  hanging-backets  for  windows,  &c., 
for  which  it  is  well  suited.  I should  be  glad  to 
see  this  old  plant  far  more  largely  grown  than 
it  is  at  the  present  time,  as  few  plants  surpass 
it,  either  for  grace  or  beauty.  It  does  well  on 
sheltered  spots  on  the  rockery.  It  is  a native 
of  Japan,  China,  &c.  ; flowers  in  June  and 
July- R. 

1673.— Artificial  manure  for  Carna- 
tions.— The  best  artiflcial  manures  for  these 
plants  would  be  such  as  contain  bone-dust ; but 
none  of  them  would  be  quite  as  good  as  decayed 
stable-manure,  which  is  much  better  than  that 
from  the  cow-sheds.  Stable-manure  is  not 
likely  to  contain  any  insect  pests  or  maggots 
injurious  to  the  Carnation,  while  cow-manure 
may.  When  it  is  necessary  to  use  cow-manure 
for  potting  purposes,  I mix  some  soot  well  up 
with  it,  and  this  usually  destroys  any  live  stock 
contained  in  it.  Decayed  stable-manure  has 
an  advantage  over  artificial  manures,  in  that 
it  acta  mechanically  in  keeping  the  compost 
open.  I And  that  mortar-rubbish  broken  up,  and 
the  finer  particles  run  through  a sieve,  is  an 
excellent  addition  to  the  compost.  The  sift- 
ings only  should  be  used.— J.  D.  E. 

1 alllnls. — Referring  to  paragraph  No. 

1491  m Gardrnino,  Aug.  30th,  five  years  since  I raised 
a goodiy  number  of  these  plants  from  seed.  After  the 
flowering  season,  thinking  it  was  an  annual,  I pulled  them 
up ; but  must  have  left  some  of  the  pipe-stem-like  roots  in 
the  ground,  as  the  following  year  I had  quite  a large  crop 
of  plants,  which  flowered  exceedingly  well.  I have  not 
since  disturbed  them,  and  every  year  I get  such  a number 
that  I am  glad  to  thin  them  out.  With  me  it  is  quite  a 
perennial.— F.  Holman. 


NEGLECTED  PLANTS. 

The  DaMes’  Violet  (Hesperis  matronalis). — 
I cannot  recommend  this  or  the  next  species 
for  their  beauty  as  ornamental  plants,  either 
for  their  leaves  or  flowers.  It  has  obtained 
its  English  name  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
used  by  the  housewives  in  the  olden  time, 
when  grown  in  pots,  for  setting  about 
their  houses,  on  account  of  its  beautiful  scent 
emitted  in  the  evening.  There  are  numerous 
varieties  of  this  plant,  including  some  double 
forms,  which  are  well  deserving  the  attention 
of  those  fond  of  flowers  with  grateful  odours. 
It  comes  from  the  south  of  Europe. 

The  Night  - smelling  Stock  (Hesperis 
tristis). — As  before  said,  this  plant  cannot  be 
commended  for  its  decorative  beauty,  but  its 
fragrance  is  most  grateful.  It  is  a biennial, 
but  somewhat  more  tender  than  the  first- 
named  plant.  The  best  way  is  to  sow  it  now  in 
pots,  and  another  lot  a little  later  on,  so  that  its 
delicious  odour  may  be  enjoyed  for  months  in 
the  following  spring  and  summer.  When  in 
bloom  the  plants  may  be  distributed  through 
the  house,  in  the  ladies’  boudoir,  in  the  win- 
dows, or  in  any  place,  when  the  grateful  per- 
fume will  be  ever  welcome,  and  the  coarse 
plant  never  seen.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is 
very  sombre,  and  during  the  day-time  they  are 
scentless.  Matt.  Bramble. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA. 


I FIND  this  substance  simply  invaluable  in  the 
garden,  and,  indeed,  of  much  greater  general 
utility,  in  connection  with  out-of-door  crops 
particularly,  than  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Applied 
judiciously  and  in  moderate  quantities,  its  use 
is  highly  beneficial  to  nearly  all  vegetables, 
while  as  a stimulant  its  effect  upon  all  plants  of 
the  Brassica  tribe  is  really  marvellous.  I re- 
cently sprinkled  a little  of  the  salt  among  a lot 
of  miserable  half-starved  Cabbage-plants  that 
had  been  planted  in  very  hard  and  poor  ground 
and  were  looking  very  yellow  and  sickly.  A 
shower  occurring  shortly  afterwards,  they  began 
to  improve  in  appearance  within  a week,  and 
soon  assumed  a deep-green  colour  and  began  to 
make  rapid  growth,  and  have  since  formed  fine 
and  deliciously  tender  hearts.  On  Turnips, 
Carrots,  Onions,  and,  indeed,  all  root  crops,  the 
effect  is  much  the  same  ; Lettuces,  Celery,  Leeks, 
and  everything  of  this  kind  are  largely  benefited 
by  moderate  applications  in  either  a solid  or 
liquid  form,  and  for  Asparagus  the  nitrate  is  far 
superior  as  a dressing  to  common  salt.  When 
earthing-up  some  Potatoes  a while  ago  I 
sprinkled  nitrate  on  each  side  of  the  rows  of  one 
part,  sulphate  of  ammonia  being  applied  to 
others,  and  nothing  to  the  rest.  The  haulm 
soon  took  on  a deep-green  colour,  compared 
with  which  that  of  the  undressed  rows  was  quite 
yellow,  and  grew  far  more  strongly  as  well,  but 
those  to  which  the  nitrate  was  applied  much 
more  so  than  those  treated  with  sulphate.  The 
effect  on  the  roots  I have  not  yet  ascertained. 

B.  C.  R. 

The  Alliums  are  not,  as  a rule,  good 
border  plants,  but  an  exception  may  well  be 
made  in  favour  of  the  handsome  A.  pulchellum, 
which  is  just  now  very  pretty.  It  has  many 
points  to  recommend  it  besides  its  free-flowering 
habit.  It  is  dwarf,  neat,  and  compact.  The 
flowers  are  of  an  agreeable  rosy-purple,  and 
borne  in  the  greatest  profusion.  It  increases 
rapidly,  though  not  to  a troublesome  extent, 
and  is  perfectly  hardy.  It  will  be  all  the  better 
for  lifting  every  few  years,  as  it  has  a tendency 
to  form  a compact  mass,  thus  reducing  the 
flowers  and  rendering  the  plant  very  dwarf. — G. 

Salvia  COCCin©a. — What  a charming 
autumn  plant  this  neat  little  Salvia  is  ! and 
when  grown  in  a mass  few  plants  of  its  class  can 
equal  it.  It  is  a dwarf-growing  kind,  never 
exceeding  2 feet  in  height,  with  bright-scarlet 
flowers.  The  individual  blooms  are  rather 
small,  but  they  are  produced  in  great  profusion 
and  are  very  telling.  This  variety  is  well 
adapted  for  pot  culture,  and  if  grown  outside 
and  lifted  the  plants  will  continue  to  bloom 
through  the  autumn  under  glass. — G. 


Our  readers  will  kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to 
receive  for  engraving  any  suggestive  or  beautiful  photo- 
graphs of  plants  or  garden  scenes,  especially  of  gardens  of 
' a picturesque  character. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS, 

Qaeatlona.— Queridg  and  answers  a/re  inserted  in 
GARDBNiNa/rge  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  doWn  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  arid  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  37,  Sowthampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don.  Letters onbusiness  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  Sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
xn  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  ixnmediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  oxer  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  xneans  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


1730.— Blackberry  jelly. — Could  anyone  kindly 
give  a good  recipe  for  making  Blackberry  jelly  ? — R.  S. 

1731  —Destroying  caterpillars.— Can  anyone 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  destroy  caterpillars  on  a flower 
border?— R.  S. 

1732. — Culture  of  Olivias.— Will  anyone  kindly 
tell  me  the  proper  cultivation  of  Olivias,  and  at  what  age 
they  will  flower  ? — Y armouth. 

1733.  — Vegetable  Marrow  marmalade.— 

Would  someone  kindly  give  me  a good  recipe  tor  making 
Vegetable  Marrow  marmalade  ? — R.  S. 

1734. — Hyacinthus  candicans.  — Can  anyone 
kindly  state  from  actual  e.xperience  whether  this  bulb  can 
be  successfully  forced  so  as  to  flower  in  winter? — H.  0. 

1735. — Mountain  Asb-berries.— Would  someone 
kindly  tell  me  if  there  is  any  way  in  which  Mountain 
Ash-berries  can  be  preserved  for  Christmas  decorations?- 
F.  H. 

1736. — -Perns  in  wire-baskets.  — Will  someone 
kindly  give  me  some  instructions  as  to  how  to  plant  and 
treat  Ferns  in  wire-baskets,  and  the  best  sorts  to  grow  — 

A.  T. 

1737. — Treatment  of  Amaryllis  aulica.  — I 
have  some  Amaryllis  aulica  bulbs  which  have  done  bloom- 
ing, and  are  now  making  new  leaves.  What  treatment  do 
they  require  ?— W.  R. 

1738.  — Treatment  of  the  Bermuda  Lily 
(Lllium  Harrisl).  — What  is  the  treatment  for  a 
Bermuda  Lily  when  the  new  shoots  come  up  before  the 
old  stem  has  died  down?— M.  S. 

1739.  — Treatment  of  Kalosanthes  (Oras- 
sulas).  — I have  several  heaUhy-looking  Kalosamhes 
(Crassula)  plants  in  my  greenhouse  ; but  I cannot  get  them 
to  flower.  How  should  I treat  them? — Hornby. 

1740.  — White  Clematis. — I shall  feel  obliged  if 
someone  will  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  best  white  sweet- 
scented  Clematis— most  profuse  bloomer— that  will  spread 
rapidly  for  training  over  arches,  &o.  ? — Anxious. 

1741. — Worms  in  flower-pots.— How  can  I prevent 
worms  getting  into  my  flower-pots  that  I have  plunged? 

I have  placed  under  them  ashes,  also  pieces  of  slate  ; but 
all  to  no  purpose,  as  the  worms  still  gei.  in. — Arum  Lilies. 

1742. — Zonal  Pelargoniums.— Having  raised  a few 
seedlings  of  these  I shall  be  very  glad  of  some  advice  how 
to  treat  them  to  get  them  to  flower  quickly  ? Are  the  first 
flowers  as  good  as  any,  as  in  the  case  of  cuttings’ — 
C.  E.  M. 

1743. — Ornamental  Grasses  for  a green- 
house.—I have  a small  greenhouse  with  a border  round 
it,  and  I should  be  glad  if  someone  could  tell  me  the 
names  of  a few  ornamental  dwarf  Grasses  that  would  not 
require  heat  in  winter  ?— P. 

1744. — Madagascar  Reed  or  Grass.— I have  a 
plant  of  the  tall  Madagascar  Grass.  Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  when  it  should  be  divided  ? I had  a large  plant. 
On  being  divided  all  the  pieces  died.  Is  it  best  not  to 
repot  and  divide  ?— St.  John's,  Jersey. 

1745. — Plant  for  a window.— I have  a window  in 
my  house  facing  south-east.  What  plants  could  I grow 
there  ? Would  it  be  possible  to  grow  any  kind  of  Rose  ? If 
so,  would  anyone  give  a few  hints  as  to  how  to  p oceed, 
and  when  to  commence  ? — Em.ma  Bdp. 

1746.  — Climbing  Roses.  — Will  someone  kindly 
advise  me  as  to  the  best  climbing  Roses  for  a south-west 
aspect?  I have  a good  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  want  some 
more  hardy  varieties  as  well— a good  crimson,  also  white, 
&c.,  that  will  bloom  in  the  autumn. — Anxious. 

1747.  — Treatment  of  Amaryllis.— Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  how  to  treat  Amaryllis?  How  deep 
should  the  bulbs  be  put  when  potted  ; also  what  soil  they 
should  have  ? When  should  they  be  potted,  and  what 
heat  do  they  require  ? — A Con.stant  Reader. 

1748. — An  evergreen  screen.— I wish  to  grow  an 
evergreen  screen,  about  25  feet  in  height.  Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  what  Fir  or  other  suitable  tree  would  attain 
the  height  in  the  shortest  time  ? Soil,  3 feet  loam  on  clay 
bottom.  Good  deal  of  smoke  about.— J.  G.  S. 

1749. — Peaches  falling  off.— Will  someone  kindly 
inform  me  the  reason  of  Peaches  falling  off  just  before 
ripening?  I have  two  or  three  very  fruitful  Peach-trees 
in  the  kitchen  garden  on  a wall  with  south  aspect ; but 
only  a very  few  of  the  fruits  arrive  at  perfection. — H.  S.  R. 

1750. — Treatment  of  Pansies.— Would  anyone 
kindly  advise  me  what  to  do  with  a lot  of  Pansies  ? I want 
to  take  them  up  for  the  winter,  and  put  in  Crocuses  and 
other  bulbs.  Could  I place  the  Pansies  in  boxes  and  put 
in  a spare  room  in  the  house,  ®r  cover  with  glass? — 
Emma  Bde. 
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1751. — Moving  Rose-trees.— I must  move  this 
autumn  some  standaril  and  own-root  Roses,  which  I 
planted  four  years  ago.  Should  I prune  the  long  shoots 
back  half  their  length  now,  and  should  the  roots  be  cut 
back  when  I move  them?  Any  hints  will  be  appreciated. 
—Ignoramus. 

1752. — An  unsatisfactory  Passion-flower.— 1 
have  a Passion-flower  on  the  wall  of  my  vinery,  facing 
south.  It  is  in  a pot,  and  it  flourishes  well  at  the  top ; 
but  below  the  stems  are  quite  bare,  the  leaves  having  all 
turned  yellow  and  dropped  off.  Will  someone  kindly  tell 
me  the  reason? — Fly. 

1753. — Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnation. 

— What  can  I do  to  make  my  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
Carnations  flower?  I have  two  plants — an  old  one  and  a 
voung  one  ; but  neither  of  them  offer  to  bloom.  I have 
had  them  in  my  Vinery  ; but  some  weeks  ago  I turned 
them  out-of-doors,  so  far  without  effect. — Alice. 

1751.— Pegged-down  Roses.— Should  a bed  of 
pegged -down  Roses  have  the  old  growths  cut  away  at  once, 
or  should  it  be  left  just  as  it  is  till  the  spring?  If  the  old 
growths  are  removed  now,  should  the  young  growths  be 
pegged  down  at  once  ; or  may  they  wait  till  November, 
when  I intend  replanting  the  whole  bed  ?— M.  T. 

1755. — Treatment  of  Campanulas  in  pots.— 
Could  anyone  kindly  tell  me  how  to  treat  Campanula 
isophylla  alba  and  C.  fragilis  in  pots?  Any  hints  will 
oblige  as  to  soil,  and  whether  to  be  put  in  a sunny  position 
or  otherwise  ? Should  they  be  shifted  on  into  larger  pots, 
as  the  ones  they  are  now  in  are  filled  with  roots  ? — Alpha. 

1756. — Strawberries  on  a marly  soil.— My 
garden  is  on  the  south  side  of  a steep  hill,  well  sheltered 
from  the  north  and  east  winds.  The  soil  is  a rather  dry 
marl.  IVould  it  suit  Strawberries,  and  if  so,  what  would 
be  the  best  kinds  to  plant,  and  the  best  artificial  manure 
to  use,  as  I cannot  get  stable-manure  up  to  it? — Vigor- 

NI.AN. 

1757. — Limestone  chippings  for  Daphnes, 
&C. — Can  anyone  tell  me  whether  Daphne  Cneorum 
and  Blagayana  will  be  benefited  or  not  by  lime  chippings 
in  the  soil,  and  also  do  they  suit  Helianthemums  (Rock 
Roses),  or  are  all  the  above  of  the  nature  of  Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons,  and  Heaths,  which  do  not  like  lime  ? — 
S.  E.  M. 

1758  —Best  Roses  of  various  colours.— Will 
someone  please  to  inform  me  the  names  of  the  best  purple, 
crimson,  pink,  and  pure-white  Roses?  I allude  only  to 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  I desire  only  those  of  a hardy, 
vigorous  nature,  with  full,  thick  flowers — not  the  thin, 
China  Rose  kinds. — Dr.  Leslie  Tiiain,  LincjUnon,  Aber- 
(javenny. 

1759. — Heating  a greenhouse.  — I should  be 
grateful  to  anyone  who  would  tell  me  of  the  best  system 
of  heating  a new  greenhouse  which  I have  put  up?  It  is 
a tenant’s  fixture,  span-roof,  entirely  of  wood  and  glass, 
and  quite  detached.  Size,  20  feet  by  10  feet.  Of  course,  I 
want  to  avoid  having  to  use  any  brickwork,  and  do  not 
want  the  apparatus  to  be  too  costly. — W.  H.  VV.  L. 

1760. — Hardy  white  Jasmine.— 1 am  wanting  a 
good  white  Jasmine,  having  large  flowers,  and  a profuse 
bloomer,  for  training  over  a porch  out-of-doors.  Will 
someone  kindly  say  whether  the  variety  named  .1.  affine  is 
quite  as  hardy  and  rapid  a climber  as  J.  officinale,  and 
would  it  be  difficult  to  meet  with,  as  I never  see  the 
variety  in  any  catalogue?— Anxious. 

1761. — Tacsonia  losing  its  bloom-buds.— What 
can  1 do  to  prevent  the  bloom-budsof  a Tacsonia  falling  off  as 
soon  as  they  get  to  the  size  of  a Pea?  The  plant  is  about 
six  years  old.  It  is  in  a conservatory,  planted  out  in  rich 
loam  and  manure  until  three  seasons  ago,  W'hen  the  gar- 
dener changed  the  soil  as  being  too  rich.  It  is  well  drained, 
and  carefully  watered  ; but  always  drops  its  buds. — T.  T.  J. 

1762. — Planting  trees  for  a screen.— I wish  to 
plant  three  trees,  or  three  small  clumps  of  trees,  in  a 
paddock  of  about  an  acre,  close  to  my  house  in  the  centre 
of  the  town.  They  are  principally  intended  to  block  outan 
unsightly  object,  and  I think  should  be  evergreen.  Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  what  would  be  the  three  most 
suitable  kinds  for  the  district  (Newark),  and  for  such  a pur- 
pose?—F.  H.  Appleby. 

1763  —Orchids  in  a fernery.- 1 have  a fernery 
(span-roof)  on  the  north  aide  of  my  house,  which  I purpose 
heating  so  as  to  maintain  a temperature  of  about  55  degs. 
The  fernery  runs  north  and  south,  and  gets  plenty  of  light, 
but  no  direct  sun  until  three  p.m.  Will  “ M.  B.,”  or  any- 
one else,  kindly  say  whether  or  not  Orchids  can  be  grown 
satisfactorily  in  such  a house,  and  if  so,  give  the  names  of 
a few  kinds  thatcould  be  recommended  ? — Enthusiast. 

1764  —Name  of  a Pig,  &C.— Can  anyone  kindly 
inform  me  of  the  name  of  a small  violet  or  black  Fig,  which 
is  sold  in  fruit  shops  in  the  autumn  ? I understand  it 
comes  from  Italy.  Also  whether  the  following  four  Figs 
would  be  suitable  for  a mixed  unheated  Orchard-house  ?— 
Negro  Largo,  Osborne’s  Prolific,  White  Marseilles,  and 
Sydney?  Perhaps  someone  could  also  afford  some  in- 
formation regarding  the  last  named  kind? — A.  G.  Wells. 

1765. — Forcing  Seakale.— I have  taken  a garden  at 
the  back  of  my  house,  and  planted  in  it  are  about  500  strong 
Seakale  roots.  I wanted  to  force  some  of  them.  Now  for  iny 
difficulties.  The  garden  is  on  the  south  side  of  a hill,  and 
I have  to  ascend  54  steps  to  it,  so  that  I cannot  get  long 
manure  to  it.  Could  I take  the  Seakale  up  and  put  some 
in  boxes  in  a shed  ? I have  also  a disused  baker’s  oven. 
Would  some  do  in  that,  and  when  should  I commence 
operations  ?— Vigornian. 

1766. — Treatment  of  Clianthus.— I have  two 
Clianthus  plants  against  the  front  of  the  house.  They  are 
about  10  feet  high,  and  still  extending  their  upper  shoots. 
The  leaves  on  the  lower  branches  seem  to  be  dropping  off, 
and  I fear  they  will  get  tolook  bare.  I should  he  glad  if  some- 
one would  say  if  I ought  to  cut  back  the  top  and  lateral 
branches,  and  thus  throw  more  strength  closer  to  the 
main  stalk  ? Is  the  present  a good  time  for  trimming? 
Any  information  will  be  esteemed.— F.  Holman. 

1767. - 'Violet  and  Porget-me-not  culture  for 
market. — I should  be  glad  if  someone  who  grows  Violets 
largely  for  market  would  kindly  give  me  some  information 
concerning  their  culture.  1 should  like  advice  as  to  the 
best  time  for  forming  new  beds  by  runners  from  the  old, 
and  to  know  whether  it  fprevents  the  old  plants  from 
blooming— the  taking  runners  from  them  ; and  I also  wish 


to  know  whether  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  cut  down  all 
the  leaves,  as  is  done  by  some  in  the  case  of  Strawberries 
when  the  plants  have  quite  done  blooming  ? Also  direc- 
tions as  to  packing  the  bunches  in  boxes  to  travel  from 
the  Channel  Islands  would  be  much  appreciated ; and  a 
hint  as  to  the  best  market  would  not  be  out  of  place — in 
fact,  any  hints  about  Violets  would  be  very  useful.  Also 
information  concerning  the  growing  of  the  garden  Forget- 
me-not  for  market?— A.  W.  C. 

1768. — Pegging  down  Roses.— Would  “J.  C.  C.” 
kindly  say  if  Tea  Roses  are  suitable  for  this  system,  and 
if  so,  what  kinds  would  he  recommend  ? Would  they  not  be 
niore  liable  to  the  assaults  of  insects,  slugs,  earwigs,  &c., 
in  this  way,  and  also  to  splashing  in  wet  weather  when  the 
blooms  are  on  ? I am  anxious  to  grow  Teas,  but  have  only 
wall  space  for  ten  or  twelve,  while  my  south  border  is 
6 feet  deep.  Could  I grow  them  against  the  wall  as  bushes 
and  pegged  down,  and  what  Tea  Roses  are  best  for  each 
system  ? — A Beginner. 

1769. — Chinese  Sacred  Lilies. — Last  year  I grew 
some  of  the  Sacred  Lilies  of  China  in  a china  bowl,  with 
gravel  at  the  bottom,  and  rain-water,  as  advertised  by 
the  seller.  I have  dried  the  bulbs.  Would  they  grow 
fairly  W'ell  again  in  the  same  way  in  a bowl,  and  is  it 
absolu  tely  necessary  to  the  good  growth  of  the  bulbs  to  give 
them  fresh  gravel  to  grow  in,  or  would  the  same  gravel  do 
again  ? It  is  quite  dry.  If  I c.annot  grow  them  in  a bowl 
again,  how  am  I to  treat  them  ? My  Lilies  were  very  fine, 
and  the  admiration  of  many. — M.  T. 

1770. — Planting  Stra’wberrles.- Would  someone 
kindly  give  me  some  simple  directions  for  planting  Straw- 
berries? I have  at  present  12  rows  about  10  yards  long 
each.  The  rows  are  about  2 feet  apart.  I would  like  to 
renew  tbe  half  of  them  say  this  autumn  ; but  do  not  know 
anything  about  how  to  do  it.  They  seem  to  be  a good 
sort  of  Strawberry  from  what  I saw  of  the  fruit  this  year, 
but  I understand  they  are  four  years  in  now,  and  they  are 
very  thick  at  present!  Do  I require  to  get  new  plants,  or 
should  I get  as  many  as  would  do  off  the  old  ones  ?— Jamie, 
Glasgoii'. 

1771. — Pree-flowering  Roses  for  pot  culture. 
— Will  any  reader  kindly  name  me  the  very  best  six  free- 
flowering  Roses  for  pot  culture  to  be  grown  in  a green- 
house? I thought  the  following  would  be  a nice  lot  for 
buttonholes  : Baron  de  Maynard,  La  France,  E.  Y.  Teas, 
Marie  Baumann,  Niphetos,  and  Madame  Falcot.  Which 
are  the  best— Teas  or  Hybrid  Perpetuals?  I have  been 
told  that  the  H.P.’s  are  the  most  free  flowering.  What 
size  of  pots  would  be  the  best  to  plant  them  in  ? I shall 
want  them  all  dwarfs.  Also  which  are  the  thiee  very  best 
sorts? — J.  L. 

1772. — Forcing  Rhu'barb  in  a greenhouse.— 

I have  a lean-to  greenhouse,  18  feet  by  11  feet,  heated  by 
a common  flue,  in  which  I have  grown  Tomatoes.  They 
are  now  nearly  ripened  off.  I have  a large  quantity  of 
Rhubarb  in  my  garden.  The  kinds  are  Victoria  and  Prince 
Albert.  Could  I use  ibe  Rhubarb  for  forcing,  and  if  so, 
would  someone  kindly  instruct  me  how  to  proceed?  1 
have  stages  erected  in  the  greenhouse  with  a foot  of  soil 
on  them,  and  I was  thinking  of  planting  the  Rhubarb  in 
the  soil  the  Tomatoes  are  growing  in,  which  is  a good 
loam.  I should  like  the  Rhubarb  to  be  ready  at  the  latter 
part  of  January  or  early  in  February. — Alpha. 

1773. — Rose  cuttings  and  budding.— Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  if  Rose  cuttings  can  be  struck  in  a small 
garden  with  a rather  clayey  soil,  and  if  so,  how  long  ought 
the.v  be  before  they  take  root?  Also  what  sign  I am  to  go 
by  to  know  that  they  have  rooted  ? I have  had  some  Rose 
cuttings  given  me,  and  have  laid  them  in  slanting  in  sharp 
white  band,  leaving  the  tops  above  ground  about  3 inches. 
I have  also  put  in  tome  cuttings  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose 
into  pots.  As  I have  no  glass  I have  kept  them  indoors. 
They  are  shooting  at  the  buds  about  J inch,  but  no  sign  of 
root  at  bottom.  They  have  been  in  two  weeks.  1 have 
also  a few  Briers  I have  tried  to  bud  ; but  the  buds  have 
not  taken.  I should  like  to  gain  information  how  to  do  it 
properly,  for  when  I take  the  wood  from  the  bud,  the  eye 
seems  to  come  with  it  ?— C.  Clement. 

1774. — Budding  Roses.— My  friends  and  neighbours 
say  I am  a very  successful  budder  of  Roses  ; but  I am  con- 
vinced myself  that  I do  not  know  much  about  it,  and  would 
be  glad  if  someone  would  kindly  give  me  a little  explana- 
tion as  to  where  I am  wrong  ? When  I bud  a lot  sometimes 
all  or  nearly  all  take,  and  sometimes  they  nearly  all  miss, 
when  all  are  budded  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Some  years 
ago  I saw  a French  gardener  bud  one  or  two,  and  I will 
tell  you  how  I proceed.  In  the  first  place,  I get  my  own 
stocks  from  the  hedges.  I have  sown  a good  many  hips 
through  the  garden.  The  seedlings  I bud  near  the  ground, 
the  standards  on  a couple  of  branches  that  I allow  to  grow  in 
budding.  I make  the  orthodox  cuts,  one  about  1 inch  down 
the  branch,  and  then  a cross  one  at  the  top,  then  set  my 
knife,  say,  J inch  above  the  bud,  and  bring  the  knife  out 
ju-t  under  the  butt  of  the  leaf  stalk,  take  out  the  wood 
with  my  nail,  and  slip  the  bud  into  the  cuts  of  the  stock. 
I then  double  8 inches  of  worsted,  and  lap  it  round — giving 
it  just  the  weight  of  my  hand— not  too  light  under  and 
over  the  bud.  In  France  I cut  off  half  of  the  branch  at  the 
time  of  budding,  and  as  the  bud  grew  I shortened  the 
branch  back  till  I come  down  to  the  bud  ; here  I just 
leave  it  as  it  is  when  I have  put  in  tbe  bud  to  keep  the  bud 
quiet  all  winter.  I think  my  budding  is  right,  and  that  it 
is  some  atmospheric  chargee  that  affect  my  work.  About 
a month  ago  I budded  about  20,  and  there  are  not  more 
than  one  or  two  any  good.—  H.  W. 

1775. — A troublesome  lawn.— I have  a lawn 
which  has  caused  me  much  trouble,  and  seems  to  defy 
improvement.  The  soil  is  generally  clay,  but  in  parts 
there  is  an  under  layer  of  stones  and  gravel.  The  difficulty 
is  that  it  prefers  growing  anything  rather  than  Grass- 
Plantains,  Dandelions,  DaUies,  and  all  kinds  of  weeds.  I 
have  worked  at  it  often  as  much  as  four  hours  a day,  and 
have  succeeded  in  taking  out  all  big  roots,  such  as  Dande- 
lions and  Plantains,  but  smaller  ones  come  up  still,  and 
the  Daisies  are  heartbreaking.  It  has  also  had  a small 
dressing  of  'Watson’s  lawn  sand,  without  any  lasting  result. 
Our  late  gardener  called  it  a good  tough  sod.  It  may  be 
tough,  but  good  never.  Another  difficulty  is  that  it' will 
not  dry  properly,  and  as  we  play  tennis  on  it  this  is  a 
bad  fault.  Being  slightly  on  aslant  it  ought  to  be  naturally 
drained,  but  it  is  always  soft  and  muddy  in  showery 
weather,  because  of  the  enormous  number  of  worms, 
which  throw  up  their  slimy  black  deposits  on  to  the 
surface.  Is  there  any  way  of  killing  these  nuisances?  I 


would  kill  everyone,  if  possible.  There  are  patches  of 
excellent  Grass  in  places,  and  in  others  one  mass  of  Daisies 
and  weeds.  The  best  way,  no  doubt,  would  be  to  dig  the 
whole  thing  up  and  relay  it  on  even  foundations,  and  sow 
it  with  the  purest  Grass  seed.  But  that  cannot  well  be 
done.  Is  there  not  seme  way  of  gradually  improving  the 
turf  and  the  soil  ? Would  sea-sand  be  any  good  for  drying 
the  top,  used  as  a dressing?  The  lawn  is  mown  twice  a 
week  regularly,  and  rolled  sometimes  six  or  eight  hours  a 
week.  Much  of  the  turf  is  very  old,  and  the  rest  has  been 
laid  for  two  years,  and  yet  it  is  a poor  tennis-lawn. — 
Racquet. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  f urther 
answers  sho^dd  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects, 

177C.— Harrison’s  Musk  (M.  //.).— This  can  be 
easily  propagated  from  cuttings,  which  will  root  quickly  in 
light,  sandy  soil.  Equal  parts  lofvm  and  leaf-mould,  or 
decomposed  maunre,  with  a little  sand,  is  a good  compost 
in  which  to  grow  it.  Plenty  of  water  and  good  drainage 
are  necessary. 

1777. — Plants  for  an  aquarium  (Auna).— 
Tradescantia  zebrina  and  Selaginella  Kraussiana  are  two 
excellent  edging  plants  for  the  purpose,  as  they  thrive 
well  in  a room.  We  know  of  no  climbing  water  plant,  but 
would  recommend  Vallisneria  spiralis  to  be  planted  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  Cape  Pond-flower  (Aponogeton  distachvon) 
to  float  on  the  surface. 

1778. — Oranges  with  dirty  leaves  (B.  C.  Bourke). 
— The  Orange-leaves  sent  were  black  and  sticky  from  the 
plants  being  badly  infested  with  brown  scale.  Persistent 
sponging  of  the  leaves  and  shoots  with  soapy-water, 
and  removing  the  scale  that  adheres  to  the  branches  with 
a sharp- pointed  stick,  and  then  well  washing  them  with 
clean  soft  water,  should,  if  persevered  in,  affect  a clear- 
ance. See  that  the  plants  do  not  suffer  for  want  of  water 
at  the  roots. 

1779. — Poplar  suckers  in  lawns  (R.  P.  L.).—To 

eradicate  these  is  not  a very  easy  matter.  We  have  known 
suckers  to  continue  to  rise  long  after  the  trees  were  cut 
down.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  cut  the  roots  well  beneath 
the  surface,  near  the  points  where  the  suckers  rise,  so  as  to 
permit  of  their  being  extracted.  To  take  up  the  turf  and 
trench  over  the  ground  would  be  more  permanent  in  its 
effect ; bub  the  Poplars  will  soon  send  their  roots  into  the 
freshly-stirred  earth  again, 

1780. — Wintering  Gannas  (C.  TF.  /?.).— These  mav 
be  wintered  out-of-doors  in  warm  localitiev,  with  well- 
drained  soils,  if  4 inches  or  5 inches  deep  of  ashes  be 
placed  on  their  roots.  The  safest  plan,  however,  is  to  lift 
them  in  October,  cut  off  some  of  the  tops,  and  store  the 
roots  in  soil  in  any  place  from  which  frost  is  excluded.  In 
spiing  they  may  be  potted,  and  started  in  a warm  frame 
or  greenhouse.  The  soil  around  the  roots  through  the 
winter  should  just  be  kept  from  getting  dust-dry. 

1781. — Night-scented  flower  fi?.  C.  J.).—The 
plant  referred  to  is  probably  Nycterinia  capenais,  a half- 
hardy  annual  with  fragrant  whitish  flowers,  which  expand 
in  the  evening.  Sow  in  April  in  a cold  frame,  and  prick 
off  the  seedlings  when  large  enough  to  handle,  placing  two 
in  a Ij-iach  pot ; or  the  seed  may  be  sown  in  an  open,  sunny 
situation  in  the  open  gtound  about  the  latter  end  of  April. 
There  is  another  more  dwarf  species,  Selaginoides,  very 
pretty,  and  which  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

1782. — Saving  Stock  seed  {S.  S.  T.).— The  double- 
flowered  plants  of  Stocks  do  not  produce  any  seed,  but 
the  single  ones  of  the  respective  kinds  only.  Of  thes-e 
select  the  most  robust  and  best  coloured  and  pinch  out 
the  points  of  the  flower-spikes,  having  some  eight  or  ten 
pods  on  each.  These  will  then  ripen  line  seed,  and  a good 
proportion  of  double  flowers  may  be  looked  for  next  5 ear  ; 
but  much  depends  upon  the  strain.  \Vh*n  tbe  seed-pods 
look  brown  pull  up  the  plants  and  hang  up  till  quite  dry  ; 
then  thresh  out,  and  put  the  seed  away  in  small  paper 
bagp. 

1783. — Pansies  in  pots(/\  P.).— It  is  now  a very 
good  time  to  jmt  in  cuttings  of  Pansies,  the  Itesb  wood  for 
the  purpose  being  the  young  growths  that  come  up  so 
freely  from  the  base  of  the  plants.  The  cutlingsshould  be 
put  either  into  a frame  or  undt  r a handlight,  and  in  ver}' 
sharp  sandy  soil.  When  rooted,  pot  up  into  small  pots, 
and  put  them  into  a cool  frame  on  a bed  of  ashes,  and  near 
the  glass.  Give  plenty  of  air,  and  protect  by  covering  up 
from  severe  frosts.  Pinch  out  the  points  of  the  plants  to 
induce  side-shoots.  Shift  again  into  pots  a size  larger  in 
March,  and  give  yet  another  shift  into  larger  pots  a few 
weeks  later.  Keep  the  plants  cool,  and  give  all  possible 
air  and  light. 

1784. — Making  a garden  {G.  M.  The  treat- 
ment the  land  has  received  is  right,  so  far  as  exposing  clay 
soil  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  tends  to  improve  its 
character.  If  some  sand,  ashes,  road-scrapings,  or  burnt 
earth  could  be  spread  on  the  surface,  and  be  forked  in,  the 
character  of  the  land  would  be  still  further  improved. 
All  kinds  of  manure  are  beneficial.  If  the  time  can  be 
spared,  it  may  be  stirred  over  again  this  autumn,  and 
should  then  be  left  rough  until  February,  when  it  should 
be  prepared  for  cropping  by  forking  it  over,  and  by  March 
the  land  should  be  in  good  condition  to  receive  all  kinds 
of  seeds  and  plants.  We  are  assuming  that  the  garden  is 
already  enclosed  with  a fence  and  the  walks  made,  as  this 
should  be  the  first  work  taken  in  hand. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

***  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
se7it  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel^  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 57,  Southampton-streety  Strand  London^  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.  — Captain  rAome.— Veitch’s 
Virginian  Creeper  (Ampelopsis  Veitchi).  Plant  in  October 
and  November,  or  in  spring ; or  at  any  time  of  the  year  if 

grown  in  pots. E.  S.  F. — Tacsonia  eriantha. Uiolet. 

— Smoke-bush  (Rhus  Cotinus). W. — Montbretia  crocos- 

mseflora. E T.  D. — Woodwardia  radicans. Oxford. 

—African  Hemp  (Sparmannia  africana). Student  in 

Botany.— Sedum  Telephium ; 2.  Toad-flax  (Linaria 

vulgatis);  3,  Apparently  Epilobium  hirsutum. Miss  A. 

M&iiand. — Impossible  to  name  from  such  a poor  specimen. 

Nosegay.  — 1,  Bittersweet  or  Wooly  Nightshade 

(Solanum  Dulcamara).  Should  certainly  be  destroyed  if 
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in  the  garden  ; 2,  Send  again  when  in  “ flower  or  fruit 

but  from  appearance  a plant  of  no  value. Barricher. 

We  cannot  name  specimens  that  are  not  numbered. W. 

Bell. — 1,  Sitolobium  adiantoides  ; 2,  Davallia  elegans  ; 
3,  Phlebodium  aureum  ; 4,  Adiantumcuneatum  ; 6,  Pteris 
serrulata  cristata  j 6.  Cyrtomium  falcatum.  The  frond  of 
Adiantum  formosum  sent  appeared  as  if  the  plant  had 

suffered  from  drought.  How  has  it  been  treated  ? 

B,  S.  1,  Lilium  lancifolium  album  ; 2,  Vallota  purpurea ; 

S.^Mimulus  cardina'is;  4,  Nertera  depressa Richard 

II  elford. — Thymus  Nummularius  apparently  ; but  speci- 
men was  a very  bad  one ; 2,  Fuchsia  procumbens ; 

3,  Gazania  splendens. F.  F.  T. — 1,  Hedera  R^gneriana  ; 

2,  Specimen  insufficient ; 3,  Hedera  raarmorata  variegata ; 

4,  Hedera  cordata. F.  AT.- Giant  Knotweed  (Poly- 

gonurn  cuspidatum). T.  Hill. — 1,  Veronica  spicata; 

Lysimachia  vulgaris ; 3,  Monarda  did.vma  apparently. 
- Whili^h. — A form  of  the  Corn  Vetch  (Vicia  cornicu- 

lata). Alfred  Pickard. — Bladder  Senna  (Colutea  arbore- 

^ens). S.  A.^  A.  P. — Dittany  of  Amorgos  (Origanum 

Tourneforti) ; Single  Rose,  Rosa  spinosissima. A.  S. 

Adami-.— It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  that  we  cannot 
name  garden  varieties— only  species— of  Roses,  and  the 

specimen  sent  had  all  fallen  to  pieces. M.,  Guernsey. 

—Woolly  Lavender  Cotton  (Santolina  incana). G.  B.  G. 

Letter  received,  but  it  did  not  contain  any  specimens  of 
■Grasses. 

Name  of  fruits.— Ofioo'  Coomhey.  — Apparently 
Victoria  Plum ; but  the  specimens,  from  being  badly 

packed  and  over  ripe,  were  nearly  smashed  to  a pulp. 

M.  H.  Davies. — App'es  : 1,  Hoary  Morning ; Other  speci- 
men, Duchess  of  Oldenburgh. 

Nameofvegetable.-S'.  P.  T.,  West  Hampstead. 
— Large  Crooked  or  Scimitar  Sugar  Pea. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

TTe  should  he  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  hy  post  y and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents  y or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  naitie  a7id  address  of  sender. 

Quite  an  ordinary  form  of  Pansy  blossom. 

A.  J,  J.-_The  Pear-trees,  no  doubt,  require  lifting  or 

root-pruning. St.  John's,  Jersey. — If  you  will  send  a 

specimen  of  what  you  call  the  Asparagus  Fern,  we  will  tell 
you  how  to  cultivate  it.  In  sending  Ferns  to  name  not 
more  than  four  good  specimens  should  be  sent,  and  they 
travel  well  flat  between  cardboard.  They  should  be  num- 
bered.  W.  Wrigby.—The  Tomatoes  should  ripen  all 

right  treated  as  described. School-house,  Ultima  Thule 

—Looks  like  an  excellent  seedling  Carnation,  and  worth 

propagating. H.  P. — What  plants  do  you  wish  to  grow 

10  the  greenhouse— hardy  or  otherwise  ? Then  we  can 
tell  you  about  heating  it.  The  Lobelias  are  not  hardy,  and 

must  be  kept  in  a greenhouse  in  winter. Mrs.  Loder 

We  cannot  assist  you  as  to  the  treatment  or  names  of 
y^our  Ferns,  as  you  did  not  number  the  fronds  sent. 
Plea^  send  again  and  number  them,  and  repeat  queries. 

^ -Sully. — In  what  kind  of  soil  are  the  Carnations  grow- 
ing?  A New  Band.— Prune  the  fruit-bushes  and 
trees  the  end  of  November,  when  the  leaves  are  off— not 
now. 

Catalc^ues  received. — Bulb  and  Nursery  Cata- 
logue. Albert  Morris  & Co.,  140,  Tullow-street,  Cork. 

Dutch  and  other  Bulbs,  Flower  Roots,  <kc.  Barr  & Son 

12  and  13,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  London,  W C - 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Fruit-trees,  Bulbs,  <Sec.  Charles  R.  Shil- 
ling, Winchfield,  Hants. Bulbs  and  Flowering  Roots 

Samuel  Yates,  75,  Shudehill,  and  16,  Old  Millgate 
Manchester, 

POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

. chickens.— Would  “Douiting” 

kindly  tell  me  the  cheapest  and  best  way  of  fattening 
chickens  for  killing  ?— A New  Beginner. 

1786. -A  Plague^  of  rats.- What  is  the  best  and 
safest  method  of  clearing  poultry  houses  and  yards  of  a 
plague  of  rats  ? Poison  disapproved  of. — Heather. 

BIRDS. 

1465  — Young  doves  dying.— I have 
young  doves  die  as  ‘ Spring- 
neld,  describes,  though  I frequently  gave  the 
birds  Barley  ; but  there  is  always  the  risk  of 
that  grain  sticking  in  the  throats  of  the  young 
ones,  and  I should  advise  “ Springfield  ” to  sub- 
stitute Wheat  and  Dari,  with  some  Canary-seed 
and  bread  (soaked,  and  then  squeezed  dry)  when 
the  birds  are  breeding.  I have  never  heard  of 
Kice  being  given,  and  should  hardly  think  it 
suitable. — F.  Finn. 


BEES. 

I57i.-Treatment  of  bees.-The  past 
season  having  been  so  unfavourable  to  honey 
gathering,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the 
stock  does  not  possess  a sufficiency  of  stores 
to  carry  it  through  the  winter.  In  this  case  it 
would,  of  course,  be  unwise  to  deprive  it  of  any 
of  its  honey.  All  stocks  now  should  possess 
twenty  pounds  weight  of  honey,  and  those 
hives  containing  less  than  this  weight  should  be 
supplied  with  syrup  enough  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency. Novice  ” would  find  the  operation  of 
transferring  the  bees  and  combs  from  the  box  to 
the  hive  a very  difficult  one.  Why  not  leave 
the  colony  in  the  box,  as  it  is  well  established, 
and  put  future  swarms  into  hives  ? Frame  hives 
are  doubtless  the  best  to  use,  those  containing 
^n  trames  being  as  good  as  any.  If  it  be  deter 
mined  to  transfer  the  bees  it  should  be  done  in 


the  following  manner.  Having  driven  the  bees 
into  an  empty  skep,  and  placed  the  skep  con- 
taining the  bees  on  the  stand  the  stock  occupied, 
proceed  to  cut  the  combs  from  the  box  one  by 
one,  and  having  laid  a frame  upon  a piece  of 
flannel,  or  some  other  soft  material,  and  having 
ready  to  hand  two  pieces  of  tape  long  enough  to 
tie  over  the  frame  and  comb,  fit  the  comb  into 
the  frame — if  too  large,  by  cutting  ; if  too  small, 
by  using  small  pieces  of  lath  to  support  it  — and 
tie  in  securely  by  means  of  the  pieces  of  tape. 
Now  place  the  frame  containing  the  comb  in  the 
hive,  and  proceed  till  all  the  combs  are  trans- 
ferred, The  bees  should  then  be  shaken  from 
the  skep  on  to  the  tops  of  the  frames,  and  a light 
quilt  placed  over  them,  when  they  will  soon  run 
down  and  cluster  amongst  the  combs.  The  next 
day  the  division-board  should  be  placed  close  up 
to  the  frames,  and  the  thicker  quilts  placed  on. 
Transferring  is  at  the  best  a very  messy, 
sticky  operation,  and  should  only  be  performed 
in  warm  weather.— S.  S.  G.,  ParMone. 

. “ The  Gai-den  ” Monthly  Parts.— TAis  journal 
IS  published  in  neatly  bound  Monthly  Parts.  In  this 
form  the  coloured  plates  are  best  preserved,  and  it  is  most 
suitable  for  reference  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  half- 
yearly  volumes.  Price  Is.  &d.  ; post  free.  Is.  9d. 

“ Hardy  Flowers.” — Giviny  descriptions  of  up- 
wards of  thirteen  hundred  of  the  most  ornamental  species, 
leith  directions  for  their  arrangement,  culture,  dec.  Fourth 
and  Popular  Edition,  Is.  ; post  free.  Is.  Sd. 

[London!  87,  Southampcon-street,  Strand.  W.O.] 


FARM  & HOME 

A Weekly  Journax  or  Practical  Agriculture  and 
Housekeeping,  Stock,  Dairy,  Tillage,  Stable, 
Pasture,  Orchard,  Market  - garden,  Poultry- 
House. 

Weekly  One  Penny,  post  free.  Three  Halfpence. 
Monthly  Parts,  Fivepence,  post  free,  Eightpence. 

"Farm  and  Home"  of  last  week  f September  6thJ  contains  the 
followi/ng  Articles,  Notes,  <tc. 


C.  FRAZER’S  EXECUTORS, 

Horticultural  Builders,  NORWICH, 


nf  hpr7?lin°»  fo''  growing  large  quantities 

of  bedding  plants  or  for  forcing  Cucumbers.  Melons,  Tomatoes, 
sc.  Constructed  m principals  and  lights.  Painted  three 
id  lights  gla.  ‘ ■ ‘ 


coats  of  oil  colour,  an  ,3 


3 glazed  with  21-oz.  English  { 


Length. 

8 feet  Wide. 

10  feet  Wide. 

12  feet  Wide. 

20  eet. 
25  feet. 
30  feet. 

£ s.  d. 
15  0 0 
18  0 0 
20  0 0 

£ s.  d. 
17  0 0 
20  0 0 
23  10  0 

A 8.  d. 
20  0 0 
22  10  0 
27  10  0 

Arable- 

Barley,  bearded  and  beard 
less 

Finger-and-Toe  and  Anbury 
Gas-lime  and  twitch 
“Mummy”  Peas 
Oats  cut  for  fodder 
Potato  manure 

Books— 

Books  received 
Catalogues  received 

Cattle— 

Eruptions  on  cows’  teats 
Practical  men  and  dishorn- 
ing 

Stock-raising 
Warts  on  cattle 

Current  Notes— 

Bath  and  West  show,  the 
Butter-making  competition 
Meat  extract  from  wornout 
horses 

Plum  crop,  the  Kentish  ^ 

Dairy— 

Butter-making 
Cream  becoming  frothy 
Devonshire  cream 
Milk  from  turning  sour, 
preventing 

Home- 

Answers  lo  children’s  letters 
Autumn  dress,  a stylish 
Baby’s  socks 
Blackberry  jelly 
Cape,  a new 
Cardoons,  cooking 
Children’s  Sunday,  the 
Cocaine,  abuse  of 
Colour  for  autumn,  the 
Costume,  a pretty 
Cottage  cookery 
Drugs,  new 

Fire,  safeguards  against 
Frame-making 
Greens,  palatable 
Harvest-bugs 
Kitchen-maid,  duties  of 
Lady’s-maid’s  duties 
Mending,  the  art  of 
Our  little  readers 
Oyster  shells,  to  ornament 
Paste  for  scrap-books 
Pasteurism  and  politeness 
Pickles,  poisonous 
Potatoes,  to  cook 
Soups,  cheap  but  good 
Spill  case,  double 
Tittle-tattling 
Tomato  curry 
Tomato  lyonnaise 
Useful  notes  sent  by  the 
children 

Vegetable  Marrows 
Walking-dress,  useful 


Hops— 

Hops,  the  acreage  under 

Horses— 

Bots  in  horses 
Horse  with  scurfy  legs 
Horse  with  swelled  leg 
Horse’s  frog  soft,  keeping 
Lampas  in  horse 
Spavin 

liaw  and  Custom- 

Cats,  trespassing 
Cattle,  illegal  removal  of 
Conviction  under  the  Noti- 
fication Act 
Friendly  societies 
Horses,  trespassing 
Licence  for  brewing  beer 
Milk,  adulterated 
Notice  to  quit 
Sale  of  diseased  pork  the 
Stock,  agisted 
Stock,  putting  poisonous 
matter  in  the  way  of 
Tithes,  question  of 

Markets. 

Miscellaneous- 

Book  on  land  measuring 
Feeding  meal,  a 
Hemlock  poisoning 
Lake  trout 
Pampas  bridle 
R.  A.  S.  examination 
Starlings  as  food 
Tenancy,  a repairing 
Willow  and  Poplar  trees 

Pasture- 

Ferns  in  field 
Haystack,  heat  of 

Pigs- 

Pigs  or  stores,  breeding 
Tamworth  pigs 

Poultry- 

Farmer’s  poultry-yard  in 
September 
Fowls,  ailing 
Hens,  death  of 
Poultry,  ailing 
Poultry-keeping  profits 

Sheep— 

Dorset  horn  sheep 
Lambs,  early 
Sheep-breeding 

Work  for  the  Month— 

England 
Scotland 


Pit  Lights,  6 ft.  by  3 ft.  10  in.,  painted  and  glazed,  15s.  each. 

»•  M M unglazed  unpainted,  6s.  each. 

No.  60.-CHEAP  CUCUMBER  FRAMES 

Lights  glazed  with  21-oz.  English  glass,  and  painted  three 
coats  of  oil  colour,  and  fitted  with  iron  handle.  Complete. 

A large  Stock  kept. 

6 ft.  by  4 ft.  £1  15s. 
9 ft.  hy  4 ft.,  £2  5s. 
15  ft.  Iiy  4 ft.,  £3  5s- 
18  ft.  by  4 ft.,  £4  Os. 
Packing  Cases  extra, 
allowed  if  returned. 

No.  62.-P0RTABLE  HANDLICHTS. 


Set  of  Six  diminishing  sizes,  £1 10s.  Lean-to  Pattern,  £1 7s.  6d. 

Orders  value  40s.  and  upwards  Carriage  Paid  to  any  Rail- 
way Station  m England  and  Wales;  also  to  Edinburgh. 
Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  Belfast,  and  equal  stations. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Greenhou.ses,  Garden  Frames, 
Propagators,  Handhghts,  etc.,  post  free  to  customers. 


THE 


Without  which 
none  is  genuine. 


PERFECT" 

WEED  KILLER 

Trial  Sample  post  free. 

maintains  its  Superiority  over  all  Rivals 

for  permanently  destroying  vegetation  on  Walks,  Carriage 
Ui  ives,  Ash  Tennis  Courts,  Stonework  grown  green,  &c. 
Used  at  Kew  Gardens,  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  Ac.,  Ac. 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

to  all  using  Weed  Killer  bearing'^ur  Trade  Mark 
without  which  none  is  genuine.  Refuse  Imitations. 

Price— Gallon,  2s. ; 5 gal..  Is.  9d.  per  gal. ; 10gal.,ls6d. 
per  gal.  ; 40  gal.,  Is.  4d.  per  gal.  Special  quotations  for 
quantities.  Carriage  paid  on.  10  gallons  and  upwards. 

DISTKIBTTTOR  for 

^‘Perfect”  Weed  Killer. 


the  Railway  Book- 

Lo^o’n°W  O™  Office : 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand, 

nONHFKVATORY  to  SFLL,  with  pipes, 

A heating  apparatus,  owner  leaving  town. 

—Apply  26,  North  Park-road,  Manningham,  Bradford, 


Holds  40  gallons.  Wrought-lron 
frame-work  neatly  painted.  Gal- 
vanized tubes  with  tap  to  regulate 
flow.  Gives  spray  36  ins.  wide. 
Price  £4  net  on  rail  Glasgow. 
Sole  Manufactukers:  The 

HORTICULTURAL  & AGRICULTURAL  CHIMICAL  COY- 

Works : 97,  Milton  Street,  Glasgow. 

PRINCIPAL  AGENTS:— 

BLACKLEy,  YOUNG  & CO.,  103,  HOLM  STREET,  GLASGOW 

NOTICE  .—We  originally  had  our  Works  at  Toribridqe 
Kent,  but  removed  them  to  GLASGOW  in  January,  m?', 
since  which  time  our  ONLY  ADDRESS  has  been  Glasgow! 

London  Wholesale  Agents- 

HURST  & SON,  152,  HOUNDSDITCH. 
SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 


GARDENING  MONTHLY  PARTS.-  Readers 

are  requested  to  note  that  Gardening  is  published  also  in 
a monthiy  form,  neatly  bound  in  a wrapper,  at  5d.  per  copy, 
post  free,  8d.  In  this  form  it  is  convenient  for  reference,  and 
auo  for  keeping  with  a view  to  birding  on  the  oompletion  of 
the  Tolnms, 


Carriage  Paid 
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IN  COURSE  OF  PREPARATION. 

The  GARDEN  ANNUAL 


AND  DIRECTORY 

FOR  1891. 

GENTLEMEN,  GARDENERS,  NURSERYMEN,  and  THE  TRADE,  HORTICULTURAL 

BUILDERS,  HOT- WATER  ENGINEERS,  &c.. 

Will  greatly  oblige  the  Editor  of  the  above  by  forwarding  all  Changes  of  Residence,  Country 
Seats,  Gardeners’  Appointments,  and  Changes  in  all  Branches  of  the  Trade,  &c. 

Scale  of  Charges  for  Advertisements 

Whole  page,  60s.  Half-page,  32s.  6d.  Quarter-page,  17s.  6d. 

All  Communications  to  be  Addressed 

TO  THE  EEXTOE.  OE  THE  “ C35-.A.HEE3a- 

37,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


LEMON-OIL  INSECTICIDE. 

For  certainty  in  action  (every  insect  it  touches  being  killed), 
easy  of  application,  for  safety,  and  for  cost,  it  is  the  finest  pre- 
paration for  dipping  or  syringing  plants.  Post  FREE — Pints, 
is.  lOd. ; quarts,  3s.  3d. ; half -gallons,  5s.  9d. 

EUCHARIS  MITE  KILLER 

as  saved  thousands  of  bulbs  from  destruction.  If  your 
bulbous  plants  are  unhealthy  try  this.  Post  free— Half- 
pints, Is.  9d. ; pints,  2s.  9d. ; quarts,  4s.  9d. ; half -gallons,  8s. ; 
OR  FROM  YOUR  SEEDSMAN. 

CLIBRAN’S,  OLDFIELD  NURSERIES.  ALTRINCHAM. 
Also  10  & 12,  Market-street,  Manchester. 


SPECIALLY 

CHEAP 

ENGLISH  GLASS. 

100  sqrs. 

15  oz.,  12 

by 

8, 

for 

9/-,  aud 

if  21  oz.,  for  12/6 

100  „ 

,.  13) 

8, 

10/- 

„ 11/- 

100  „ 

„ 12 

y. 

10/- 

..  13  - 

100  „ 

„ 12 

10, 

1L6 

.,  „ 15/- 

100  „ 

„ 13 

11. 

13/- 

..  ..  18/6 

100  „ 

M 11 

10, 

13/- 

,,  18/6 

100  „ 

„ 12 

1^, 

13/- 

,.  18.-6 

100  „ 

„ 18 

8, 

13/- 

100  „ 

„ 16 

y, 

13/- 

..  18  6 

80  ,. 

,,  15 

I’l, 

13/- 

„ „ 18  6 

300  sqrs., 

15  oz.,  8 by  6 

for  9/6  1 

170  sqrs.,  15  oz.,  9 by  74  for  10/- 

150  „ 

8|  „ 

6) 

9/6 

150  „ 

, 10  „ 8 „ 10/- 

220  „ 

6) 

9/6  1 

150  „ 

, 12  „ 6 „ 10/- 

Putty,  Id.  per  lb.,  put  up  in  oiled  paper. 

Packing  Cases  in- 

cludedi  free  on  rail  at  Leeds.  Special  Line : 100  sqrs.,  21  oz., 
10  by  8,  for  9s.  All  beautiful  English  Glass,  packed  at  home 
in  new  boxes.  Much  better  in  all  respects  than  foreign,  and 
far  less  breakage.  The  glass  sent  out  by  us  is  now  well  known 
and  highly  appreciated. 


WAINWRICHT  & CO.,  ALFRED  ST.,  BOAR  LANE,  LEEDS. 


BRACHER’S  PATENT 


Perforated  Metal  Pots  prove  Good 


PLANT  PROTEGTORS. 


Superior  to 
hand-lights ! 


No  glass  to 
get  hroken! 


Extremely 
light  weight 


Very  strong 
& durable ! 


They  not  only  shelter  the  roots  of  plants  from  the  hot  rays 
of  the  sun,  hail,  and  heavy  rains,  but  also  from  the  attacks 
of  birds,  mice,  snails,  grubs,  and  other  insects,  at  the  same 
time  allowing  the  sun  and  air  to  penetrate  sufficiently  to  keep 
the  plants  in  a state  of  healthy  and  robust  growth. 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS  AND  MANUFACTURERS- 

JOHN  A.  HILBERT  & C0„  Lim,, 


2,  4,  & 8,  MOUNT  PLEASANT, 

CRAY’S  INN  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.C. 


T 0.  STEVENS,  HORTICULTURAL, 

SCIENTiriO,  and  NATURAL  HISTORY  SALK 
ROOMS,  38,  King-Street,  Oovent-garden,  London.  Eatab- 
lished  178i).  Salea  by  auction  nearly  everyday.  Cataloguer 
on  application  or  post  free.  


■pOUR-BUSHEL  Sack  of  best  LEAF-MOULD 

-L  (pure  Oak-leaf),  carriage  paid  to  London  for  3s.  6d.— E. 
VAN  DEB  MEEBSCH,  Queen's  Nursery,  .Selhurst,  S.E. 


GREENHOUSES 

FOR 

THE  MILLION. 


ALFRED  PEEL  & SON, 


Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot 
Water  Engineers, 

OFFICES  AND  WORKS: 

High  Stkeet,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 
High  Road,  Upper  Tooting,  Surrey,  S.W. 

Trams  pass  Works. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  BUILDER  IN  THE  KINCDOM. 
GREENHOUSES  COMPLETE  from  60/- 
FRAMES,  6ft.  by  4ft , 4s.  6d. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 
Compare  our  Houses  ivith  others  at  same  cost. 
The  Original  Inventors  of  Portable 
Greenhouses. 

12  Medals  and  Diplomas  awarded  at  the 
principal  Exhibitions. 

All  materials  can  be  inspected  at  our  works. 

NONE  BUT  THE  BEST  USED. 
Illustrated  Price  List  post  free.  Large  Book 
post  free  three  stamps. 
ESTABLISHED  20  YEARS. 


ORCHID  PEAT, 
PEAT-MOULD,  &c. 


QUALITY  THE  VERY  FINEST. 

(All  sacks  included.) 


Truck-loads 
of  10  yds. 

& upwards 
loose, 

Per  5 sacks  free  on  rail, 


sack.  for 


per  yard. 


4/6 

4/- 


20/- 

18/- 


14/- 

12/- 


m/. 

8/- 


Best  selected  brown  fibrous  peat 

for  Orchids  

Second  quality  ditto,  ditto 
Best  brown  fibrous  peat  for 

Rhododendrons,  Aza- 
leas, Heaths,  Ferns,  &c. 

Second  quality,  ditto,  ditto  . . 

Superior  peat-mould,  do. 

Superior  ieaf-mould,  do. 

The  above  prices  subject  to  2s.  a yard  reduction  to  pur- 
chasers of  4 yards  and  upwards,  bringing  own  carts  to  wood. 
A day’s  notice  requested.  Special  terms  quoted  for  carting 
within  15  miles  of  Bexley,  according  to  distance. 

TERMS  STRICTLY  CASH  WITH  ORDER. 
Further  particulars  on  application  to 

D.  CAMERON,  Forester,  Mount  Maseal  Estate, 
Joyden  Wood,  Bexley  S.O„  Kent. 


3/6 

3/- 

2/6 

2/6 


15/- 

12/6 

10/- 

10/- 


■pOR  SALE. — A few  pure  Pekin  Ducks,  bred 

L from  prize  winners.  For  price,  &c.,  apply— J.  HEWITT, 
Manor  Farm,  Kingscote,  £.  G.,  Sussex. 


BAIViBOOS 


AS  FLOWER 
SUPPORTS 


Are  better  both  for  GARDEN  and  GREENHOUSE  than  the 
old-fashioned  unsightly-cut  sticks.  In  addition  to  this,  they 
have  a natural  glazed  surface,  which  prevents  them  rotting  in 
the  ground  so  quickly  as  ordinary  sticks,  and  in  appearance 
they  are  not  to  be  compare  d. 


Length.  Thickness.  Per  100. 


1ft.  llin. 

i in. 

2s. 

5 ft. 

1 in. 

20s, 

3ft.  lOin. 

3 io- 

3s.  6d. 

6 ft. 

S in. 

23s. 

3ft  lOin. 

s in. 

7s. 

7 ft. 

§ in. 

24s. 

Length.  Thickness  Per  100. 


Any  size  supplied  up  to  about  GO  ft.  long  and  5 or  6 inches 
thick  for  Tent  Poles,  Flag  Poles,  Punting  Poles,  &c.,  itc. 
Special  low  quotations  on  application. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.— To  customers  whose  requirements  aro 
not  extensive  I am  now  offering  my  Popular  5s.  Bundle,  con- 
taining 150  Bamboos,  from  1 ft.  11  in  to  7 ft.  long;  a must 
useful  assortment.  Price  List  on  application.  Correspondence 
invited.  Terms  strictly  cash  with  order. 

A.  EVAN  DAVIES,  58,  St,  Paul’s-churchyard,  E C. 


THE  MARVEL 
COIL  PROPAGATOR. 


New  Patent  this  Season. 

60  to  90  degs.  of  bottom-heat  either  in  a box  or  basket,  a 
wire  tiower-stand,  a table,  or  even  a single  flower-pot. 

These  Propagators  are  heated  by  a small  lamp,  the  Chimney 
of  which  is  double  and  made  of  copper  instead  of  glass,  thus 
forming  a boiler,  to  which  is  attached  a coil  of  pipe,  which  is 
carried  all  round  the  inside  of  the  Propagator,  and  as  the 
water  flows  through  it  keeps  up  a steady  heat,  just  the  same 
as  in  the  hot-water  pipes  in  a greenhouse. 

At  all  prices  from  5s.  upwards.  Send  at  once 
for  full  particulars  and  Illustrated  Price  List  to 


CHAPMAN,  CHAPMAN,  & CO., 

Babwick  Street,  BIRMINGHAM. 


Also  PHILLIPS’  Patent 

“COMMON-SENSE”  HEATERS 

For  Greenhouses.  The  best  out. 


UZ 


L E R S J M CoXcaA  . 

IwuftA  \uLfLo-(ii 

St, 


rPHE  CELERITAS  CLIP,  for  securing  plant 

-L  and  flower-stems  to  stakes.  Saves  time  and  trouble.  No 
raffia,  string,  scissors,  or  knife.  One  hand  only  required,  yet 
does  better  work  twice  as  fast  as  the  old  way.  Easily  loosened 
and  usable  over  again.  100  free  for  Is.  Users’  Opinions  : 
Miss  M.  la  Touche  is  glad  to  say  the  Clips  are  very  much 
approved  of.  Miss  Beard  has  tried  the  Celeritas  Clips,  and 
is  delighted  with  them.  They  are  so  very  easily  put  on. 
saving  all  the  trouble  of  tying  up  with  rafifia,  and  are  much 
more  tidy  in  appearance.  She  has  recommended  them  to 
many  of  her  friends.— CELERITAS  CLIP  CO.,  Carrington, 
Notts.  


EVERYONE  WHO  HAS  A GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE, 
OR  WINDOW  BORDER  SHOULD  READ  A 
PAMPHLET.  POST  FREE. 


HOW  TO  INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS  OF  EARTH. 


By  0.  B.  WITH,  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.,  Trinity  Col.,  Dublin. 
Contains  full  particulars  of  very  remarkable  discoveries 
relating  to  Plant  Life.  Shows  how  crops  of  vegetables  may 
be  largely  increased,  lovely  flowers  grown  to  perfection,  and 
Fruit  Trees  made  to  bear  in  abundance.  Selections  from 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials.  Poet  free  from 
JAKKMAN  St  CABVSR,  Printers,  Hereford 
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ROSSS. 

TEA  ROSES  IN  SUMMER. 

A FJRiEN’D  of  mine,  who  is  most  successful  with 
his  Tea  Roses,  plants  them  out  after  they  have 
done  flowering  under  glass  in  spring,  and  gets  a 
splendid  crop  of  bloom  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer,  and  the  plants  are  certainly  in  fine 
condition  for  lifting  and  potting  in  autumn, 
and  do  better  than  if  in  pots  all  the  summer. 
When  I saw  them  a few  days  ago  they  were 
covered  with  flowers  and  buds  in  various  stages 
of  development,  which  keep  up  the  supply  until 
the  end  of  October,  when  they  are  lifted  and 
potted,  and  set  out-of-doors,  with  the  pots 
covered  with  dry  leaves  for  a month,  when  they 
are  taken  into  a cold  vinery,  pruned,  and  pre- 
pared for  another  year’s  work.  They  are 
started  with  the  early  Vines  about  New  Year’s 
Day,  and  give  a long  succession  of  bloom  under 
glass — in  fact,  they  keep  on  flowering  until  there 
are  plenty  of  Roses  open  on  the  warm  walls  out- 
of-doors.  Then,  being  no  longer  needed,  they 
are  planted  out  on  a sunny  border,  pruned  back 
a little,  and  well  watered,  and  they  start  at 
once  into  a fresh  growth,  and  as  everyone 
knows,  with  Tea  Roses  fresh  growth  means  fresh 
crops  of  bloom,  for  these  'Tea  Roses  are  about 
the  most  deserving  of  being  called  really  Per- 
petuals  of  any  that  I know  of.  I do  not 
suppose  there  is  anything  new  in  this,  but  it 
seems  to  me  so  eminently  suited  to  the  wants  of 
amateurs,  who  do  not  want  any  more  pot-plants 
with  the  daily  round  of  watering  in  summer 
than  they  can  help,  that  a gentle  reminder  of 
the  above  plan  may  induce  many  to  go  and  do 
the  same.  j.  G.  H. 


1646.— Roses  and  insects. —When  Roses 
are  devoured  all  summer  by  maggots  and  green- 
fly, it  is  generally  a sign  that  the  land  has  been 
imperfectly  prepared  before  planting,  and  the 
diet  prepared  for  them  is  of  a starving 
character.  It  is  granted,  of  course,  that 
maggots  and  green-fly  will  attack  well-nourished 
plants,  but  if  the  usual  remedies  are  used 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season  they  rarely 
do  them  much  harm.  If  I had  plants  in  the 
condition  named  by  “ Reviresco”  I should 
take  them  up  carefully  in  November,  deepen 
and  manure  the  land,  and  then  replant.  Thou- 
sands of  Roses  are  annually  planted  without 
giving  them  a chance  to  do  their  best. — E.  H. 

1754.— Pegged-down  Roses.— As  you 

intend  replanting  the  whole  bed  in  November 
you  had  better  let  the  growth  remain  as  it  is. 
I cannot  think  why  you  want  to  cut  it  away 
now,  as,  if  the  Roses  are  properly  managed  and 
you  have  the  right  sorts  for  the  purpose,  there 
ought  to  be  a fair  number  of  flowers  and  flower- 
buds  upon  them  now.  I am  afraid  you  are  on 
the  wrong  tack  somewhere,  but  from  the  scanty 
Information  you  send  I cannot  tell  where.  Do 
not  cut  away  too  much  of  the  old  wood  this 
year  as  you  intend  to  move  the  plants.  It 
Would  have  been  better  had  you  given  your 
reasons  for  wishing  to  do  so.— J.  C.  C. 

1758.— Best  Roses  of  various  colours. 
~8on«  good  crimson-red  Roses  will  be  found  in 
Jfiarl  Dnfferin,  Grand  Mogul,  Duke  of  Edin- 


burgh, Alfred  Colomb,  Eclair,  Ella  Gordon,  and 
Madame  Victor  Verdier.  In  these  you  will  find 
various  shades  of  red.  Another  good  dark  Rose  is 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan.  Amongst  those  with 
pink  flowers  all  these  are  first-rate  : Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  Princess  Beatrice,  Madame  Gabriel- 
Luizet,  La  France,  Jules  Finger,  Egeria,  Duchess 
of  Edinburgh,  Elie  Morel,  and  Centifolia  rosea. 
The  best  white  varieties  for  your  taste  are 
Catherine  Soupert,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  and 
Violette  Bouyer.  If  you  want  more  you  may 
safely  select  such  kinds  as  Captain  Christy, 
Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Henrich  Sohultheis,  Lady  Sheffield,  Madame 
Clemence  Joigneaux,  Madame  Sophia  Fropot, 
Madame  Prosper  Langier,  Monsieur  Boncenne, 
and  Mrs.  G.  Dickson.  The  last  ten  varieties 
have  flowers  of  different  shades  of  red,  rose, 
pink,  and  white.— J.  C.  C. 

1768.— Pegging  down  Roses.— I do  not 

advise  amateurs  to  grow  Tea  Roses  in  this 
way,  as  to  make  the  system  reliable  the  growth 
requires  protection  in  severe  winters  ; besides 
this,  some  of  the  sorts  droop  their  blooms  so 
much  as  to  be  quite  unsuitable.  Some  good 
kinds  will,  however,  be  found  in  Grace  Darling, 
Distinction,  Perle  de  Lyon,  Perle  des  Jardins, 
The  Bride,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  and  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwilliam.  Certainly  you  may  grow  them  on 
your  wall  with  a much  better  prospect  of  success. 
The  best  twelve  for  that  purpose  are  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  Madame  Lambard,  Madame  Berard, 
Etoile  de  Lyon,  Madame  Falcot,  Madame 
Eugene  Verdier,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Jules  Finger, 
Gobault,  Luciole,  Souvenir  d’lm  Ami,  and  Som- 
breuil.  You  must  understand  that  these  do  not 
make  such  vigorous  growth  as  the  ordinary 
and  strong-growing  climbing  varieties.  You  can 
also  grow  them  in  your  border  as  dwarf  bushes ; 
you  have  room  for  two  rows,  and  these  may  be 
3 feet  apart.  The  first  eight  I have  named 
will  do  for  this  purpose. — J.  C.  C. 

1746.— Climbing  Roses.— The  old  Aim^e  Vibert  is  a 
very  hardy,  free-flovverinir,  white  Rose,  thoufjh  the  in- 
dividual flowers  are  not  so  fine  as  Lamarque,  which  is  also 
a very  suitable  Rose  for  a wall.  General  Jacqueminot  is 
one  of  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetuals  for  walls.  There  is  also 
a bright-coloured  form  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  that  would  make 
a good  companion  to  tlie  old  variety. — E.  H. 

You  do  not  say  how  many  plants  you 

want  to  fill  up  the  remaining  space  on  your 
wall.  The  following  three  will  do  capitally  to 
associate  with  Gloire  de  Dijon,  VValtham 
Climber  No.  1 (bright-red),  Solfaterre  (creamy- 
white),  and  W.  A.  Richardson  (orange-yellow). 
If  you  want  another  red  variety  you  may  select 
Cheshunt  Hybrid,  which  is  sweet-scented.  A 
good  light-yellow  will  be  found  in  Celine  Fores- 
tier.  Lamarque  is  nearly  white  and  is  a good 
climber.— J.  C.  C. 

1773.— Rose-cuttings  and  budding.— 

You  may  succeed  in  striking  Rose-cuttings  in  a 
clay  soil  if  you  mix  plenty  of  sand  with  it, 
making  sure  that  the  sand  is  well  mixed  with 
the  staple  below  the  base  of  the  cutting  as  well 
as  above.  The  cuttings  you  have  laid  in  you 
had  better  plant  at  once  where  they  are  to 
remain.  They  should  be  left  where  planted 
until  ne.xt  autumn,  as  they  will  not  make  many 
roots  before  the  summer.  You  want  no  other 
guide,  as  if  you  attempt  to  disturb  them  before 
y’tt  will  most  likely  lose  a good  niinnber.  Ihs 


Gloire  de  Dijon  cuttings  must  remain  undis- 
turbed until  late  in  the  spring.  It  appears  that 
you  know  how  to  bud  a Rose.  That  being  so  I 
cannot  help  you  in  that  direction,  save  by 
advising  you  to  persevere.  We  all  learn  more 
from  our  failures  than  from  our  successes. 
However,  not  knowing  how  you  set  about 
budding  your  Briers,  I might  be  able  to  help 
you  if  I knew  how  you  performed  the  operation. 
From  what  you  say  you  evidently  require  prac- 
tice in  removing  the  wood  from  the  bud.  You 
had  better  practise  this  part  of  the  work  on 
some  shoots  of  Roses  that  you  do  not  value. — 
J.  C.  C. 

1771.— Pree-flowering  Roses  for  pot 
culture. — Whoever  told  you  that  the  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Roses  are  the  most  free  flowering  in 
pots  had  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  what 
he  was  talking  about,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Teas  are  much  more  free  in  producing 
flowers.  During  the  past  month  I have  been 
picking  beautiful  buds  for  button-holes  from 
such  Teas  as  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Madame  Lam- 
bard, and  Narcisse,  from  plants  that  flowered 
under  glass  in  the  spring.  1 advise  you  to 
reject  all  the  H.P.’s  but  General  Jacqueminot 
if  you  want  button-hole  flowers,  and  make  up 
the  number  you  want  with  W.  A.  Richardson 
and  Grace  Darling.  Eight-inch  pots  are  quite 
large  enough  to  get  a respectable  number  of 
flowers. — J.  C.  C. 

1751.— Moving  Rose-trees —Yes,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  shorten  back  to  half  their  length 
all  the  longest  slioots.  With  regard  to  the  roots, 
they  may  be  shortened  back  if  they  require  it, 
but  you  do  not  say  what  time  in  the  autumn 
you  must  remove  them.  If  you  have  to  do  so  at 
Michaelmas  you  had  better  not  cut  back  the 
roots,  but  take  up  tlie  Roses  and  lay  them  in 
carefully  in  a shady  and  sheltered  corner,  and 
finally  plant  them  at  the  end  of  November, 
when  you  may  safely  prune  the  roots  as  much 
as  they  require.  In  any  case  it  will  be  better  if 
you  have  to  remove  them  early  to  lay  them  in, 
as  I suggest,  for  three  weeks  or  a month.  By 
doing  so  you  will  be  running  less  risk  of  losing 
them. — J.  C.  C. 

1709. -Roses  from  cuttings.  — Let  your  Rose 
cuttings  be  where  they  are  till  next  April.  If  they  are  in 
small  pots  place  them  in  a cold  frame  for  the  winter,  and 
keep  the  frame  close  for  a month  now.  Preserve  the  leaves 
from  flagging  by  giving  the  liille  pots  a good  watering 
now  and  then.  They  will  make  roots  in  about  five  weeks  ; 
then  give  them  more  air.— Jones,  Plas  Hen. 

1652.— Rose  Ophirie  on  an  east  wall.— I have 
seen  the  Rose  Ophirie  grow  luxuriantly  and  blossom  well 
on  an  east  wall  for  many  years.  Situation  exposed  in  the 
Thames  Valley,  and  unsheltered.  Soil,  poor  and  gravelly. 
— ^Vera. 

1635. — Rose  cuttings. — All  the  cuttings  that  root 
and  make  plants  will  flower  next  year  certainly.  1 have 
put  in  Rose  cuttings  in  April  and  had  blooming  plants  in 
August. — E.  H. 

1642.— Making  grafting  - clay.— The 

following  makes  a very  good  grafting-clay  for 
ordinary  purposes  : ’Take  as  much  clay  as  will 
be  necessary,  soften  it  with  water  on  a hard 
floor,  and  work  it  with  a spade  till  thoroughly 
tempered  ; then  add  one-third  of  rather  fresh 
cow  dung,  and  half-a-peck  rather  short  lawn 
Graes  that  haa  been  dried  in  the  aim  (hay  cut 
into  chaff  will  do)  j blend  the  v/hole  together 
thoroughly.  The  best  time  to  graft  is  in  spring) 
jiiflt  as  the  eap  is  fising.—E,  Hi 
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THE!  OOMINQ  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  September 
2()th  to  September  27th. 

Heirranged,  extended,  and  replanted  a rockery.  Some 
of  the  plants  were  setting  too  lar^e,  and  enoroachin"  upon 
others  of  more  intrinsic  value.  One  sunny  spot  has  been 
specially  prepared  for  Kook  Hoses  (Ilelianthemums)  in 
variety',  peat  and  stone  brash  bein^  used  freely  in  the 
pockets  between  the  stones.  A few  of  the  choicer  varieties 
of  Ivies  have  been  planted  to  cover  tbe  large  stones  at 
prominent  points.  Patches  of  hardy  Heaths  have  been 
planted  in  the  open  spaces  along  the  bottom  to  form  a sort 
of  edging.  I prefer  to  do  this  work  now,  because  there 
are  many  bulbs  interspersed  about,  and  replanting  these 
now  will  not  check  their  growth  as  it  would  in  the  sprin 
To  give  elevation  and  break  up  the  surface,  such  plants  as 
Yuccas,  Arnndinaria  falcata,  Gaultheria  Shallon,  Pernettyas 
in  variety,  including  some  of  the  Hillsborough  Hybrids,  are 
used.  For  background  I like  Berberis  stenophyila  and  the 
purple-leaved  variety  of  the  common  Barberry.  The 
Mountain  Ash,  growing  up  from  a mass  of  evergreens  of 
light,  elegant  growth,  such  as  is  furnished  by  the  Ev< 
green  Barberries,  white  Brooms,  and  things  of  similar 
character,  h.as  a pretty  effect.  The  coloured  foliage  of  the 
newer  forms  of  Japanese  Maples  are  very  effective.  A 
well  arranged  rockery,  planted  with  suitable  vegetation,  is 
a never-failing  source  of  interest.  Unfortunately,  most  of 
the  designers  and  builders  of  rockeries  seem  more  intent 
upon  creating  picturesque  features  than  in  providing  a 
suitable  home  for  plant  growth  ; hence  very  many  rookeries 
are  but  poorly  furnished.  Rearranged  conservatory  and 
thinned  the  growth  of  creepers.  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums 
are  pretty  now  on  the  supporting  pillars  of  the  house. 
Some  varieties,  such  as  Madame  Crousse,  are  very  rapid  in 
growth,  and  very  effective.  Fuchsias  again,  plantecf  out, 
are  very  pleasing  objects.  I find  the  flowers  come  much 
brighter  plan’ed  in  beds  of  peat  and  loam,  with  the 
Camellias.  The  newer  kinds  of  Fuchsias  are  not  so  well 
adapted  for  furnishing  the  conservatory  as  the  older 
varieties,  such  as  the  old  double  red  grandiflora  pie 
Hose  of  Castille,  and  Venus  de  Medici.  These  varieties 
flower  well  up  into  the  winter.  By  pruning  back  a little 
in  August,  I have  had  these  varieties  bloom  till  after 
Christmas  in  a warm,  light  house,  planted  in  the  borders. 
Heliotropes  again,  pruned  back  in  August  will  break  out 
and  produce  abundance  of  flowers  up  till  Christmas  or 
later,  and  will  recommence  blooming  again  very  early  in 
spring.  Veronica  Andersoni  is  very  pretty  on  the  back 
wall  now,  and  will  continue  in  blossom  a lotig  time.  It  is 
a very  useful  wall  plant  for  a cool-house.  Potted  Hyacinths 
and  other  bulbs  for  early  flowering.  Potted  off  Herbaceous 
Cilceolarias.  Finished  repotting  fancy  Pelargoniums. 
Have  discontinued  picking  off  flower-buds  of  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums intended  for  winter-blooming.  Shifted  on  young 
plants  of  Aralia  Sieboldi,  Dracasnas,  and  Cyperus  alterni- 
folius.  Planted  out  Pinks  from  cutting-boxes,  including 
a large  number  of  Mrs.  Sinkins.  This  variety  blooms  well 
in  autumn  with  me.  The  plants  are  last  year’s  cuttings, 
and  bloomed  well  in  the  usual  season  in  spring.  A good 
many  of  the  blossoms  were  cut,  and  being  relieved  of  their 
flowers  early,  may  have  induced  this  autumn  bloom.  At 
any  rate,  the  jflants  are  flowering  freely  now,  and  the 
blossoms  come  in  nicely  for  cutting.  The  early  layered 
Carnations  are  now  nice  plants,  and  will  be  taken  oft  and 
planted  in  their  blooming  quarters  as  soon  as  the  beds  are 
ready.  October  I regard  as  the  best  month  for  setting  out 
all  this  race  of  plants.  They  have  time  to  get  established 
then  before  winter  sets  in.  Spring  planting  is  too  late  for 
the  plants  to  make  a good  crop  of  flowers  and  grass  for 
l.xyering.  Top-dressed  Chrysanthemums  in  pots.  They 
are  receiving  in  addition  a little  weak  soot-water  now. 
Madame  Desgrange  (white  and  yellow)  has  been  nicely  in 
bloom  for  some  time  past.  Moved  some  of  the  choicest 
hard-wooded  plants  undercover ; heavy  autumn  rains  mav 
do  harm  now,  and  frosts  may  also  be  expected.  Dahlias  are 
very  bright  now  ; but  a good  deal  of  care  is  required  to 
keep  them  from  receiving  damage  from  high  winds. 
Gathered  seeds  of  choice  Hollvhocks,  Pansies,  and  other 
flowering  plants.  Potted  lip  a number  of  standard 
Lauruslinus.  These  were  planted  out  of  pots  in  spring  to 
save  labour,  and  are  now  well  furnished  with  bloom-buds. 


Greenhouse. 

Habrothamnus.— The  different  kinds  of  Habto- 
thamnus  are  well  adapted  for  clothing  a pillar  or  rafter, 
or  for  covering  the  back  or  end  wall  of  a greenhouse  or 
conservatory.  They  are  strong  growers,  and  when  planted 
out  in  a well-prepared  bed  soon  All  a large  space.  As  soon 
as  the  flowering  is  over  it  is  a good  plan  to  cut  the  branches 
well  in,  especially  when  the  plants  are  grown  on  the  roof 
of  the  house.  By  shortening  them  back  now  instead  of 
deferring  it  until  spring,  the  plants  grown  underneath  will 
get  much  more  light,  of  which  during  the  winter  season 
when  the  days  are  short  they  stand  much  in  need.  Where 
the  requisite  space  is  covered,  the  current  season’s  shoots 
may  be  out  back  to  within  a few  inches  of  where  they 
spring  from  the  old  hard  wood.  To  relieve  the  bare  effect 
which  the  removal  of  the  whole  might  give,  a few  shoots 
may  be  left  hanging  loosely. 

Habrothamnus,  standards  or  pyramids. 
Where  these  plants  are  grown  in  the  form  of  bushy  pyra- 
mids or  as  standards,  the  shoots  made  during  the  current 
season  may  be  shortened  back,  leaving  them  somewhat 
longer  than  in  the  case  of  the  climbers. 

Plumbago  capensis.— This  Plumbago  is  more 
accommodating  than  most  things,  as  it  will  bear  its  roots 
confining  in  6-inch  or  7-inch  pots,  and  continue  to  bloom 
well  yearly.  When  the  flowering  is  over  the  present  sea- 
son s shoots  may  be  cut  back  to  within  a few  inches  of  the 
base  in  the  case  of  plants  of  the  size  mentioned.  Larger 
specimens  trained  on  the  ordinary  wire-trellises  or  sup- 
ported by  sticks  may  have  their  shoots  shortened  back  to 
the  old  wool.  Where  the  plant  is  grown  as  a roof  climber 
or  13  used  for  clothing  a pillar,  for  which  purpose  it  is  one 
of  the  best  greenhouse  subjects,  the  growth  may  be  simi- 
larly reduced  to  near  where  it  springs  from  the  old  hard 
wood.  When  plants  such  as  those  named  are  pruned  at 
the  end  of  summer  there  is  yet  time  for  them  to  break  and 
make  a little  new  growth  before  winter.  Another  advan- 
tage 13  that  they  occupy  much  less  room  through  the  dor- 
mant seaio  1. 


Swalnsonlas. — Though  these  Swainsonias  may  be 
used  as  roof  climbers,  they  are  still  better  when  grown  in 
the  form  of  loosely-trained  specimens,  with  their  branches 
sscured  to  a few  sticks.  They  are  rapid  growers,  the  shoots 
attaining  considerable  length  in  little  time.  In  most  cases 
it  is  be  it  to  cut  them  close  in  about  this  time,  when  the 
flowering  will  be  over,  or  so  nearly  so  as  to  make  that 
which  remains  of  little  account.  The  season’s  growth  may 
be  out  back  to  a little  above  where  it  springs  from.  In  the 
case  of  this  and  the  other  plants  treated  of,  the  soil  should 
be  allowed  to  get  drier  than  usual  before  they  are  cut  in, 
otherwise  there  is  danger  of  the  roots  suffering.  For  alike 
reason  little  ivater  should  be  given  until  the  plants  hav_ 
again  broken  into  growth,  when  some  may  be  applied,  but 
not  so  freely  as  to  plants  that  have  all  their  growth  intact. 
It  may  be  well  to  say  that  when  plants  of  a permanent 
nature  have  much  of  their  top  growth  removed  in  the 
autumn,  the  work  must  not  be  deferred  until  the  season 
is  too  far  advanced  to  admit  of  their  making  some  progress 
before  vvinter,  or  there  is  danger  of  injury,  so  that  if  the 
cutting  in  is  not  carried  out  before  the  end  of  the  present 
month  it  is  better  to  leave  it  until  spring. 

Richardias  (Arums).— Where  llichardias  have  been 
planted  in  the  open  ground  for  the  summer,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  lifting  and  potting  them,  it  is  notsafe  to  allow  them 
to  remain  longer  out,  for  though  the  crowns  and  roots  do 
not  usually  suffer  from  afewdegreesof  frost,  still  the  leaves 
are  too  soft  to  bear  a low  temperature,  and  when  the  foli 
age  is  injured  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  plant  is  gone.  If, 
as  advised,  at  the  time  of  planting  out  the  stock  was  put 
in  loose,  open  soil,  the  plants  will  lift  with  little  breakage 
of  their  roots,  and  enough  of  the  mateiial  can  be  got  away 
to  admit  of  their  being  put  in  moderately-sized  pots,  with 
suflieieut  soil  to  sustain  them,  more  not  being  absolutely 
necessary  than  will  act  as  a medium  through  which  the 
large  amount  of  water  the  plants  require  can  be  conveyed. 
The  bloom  they  produce  is  in  a great  measure  dependent 
on  the  strength  already  stored  up.  Any  suckers  that  have 
been  formed  whilst  the  plants  have  been  in  the  open 
ground  will  be  as  well  left  on  until  the  spring,  when  they 
are  again  turned  out,  at  which  time  the  suckers  can  be 
removed  and  planted  by  themselves.  Drain  the  pots  sufli- 
ciently,  for  though  Richardias  are  virtually  aquatics,  the 
roots  do  not  do  well  in  water-logged  soil.  Loam  with  some 
sand  added  is  the  moat  suitable  soil  to  use.  Give  a good 
watering  as  soon  as  the  potting  is  complete,  and  if  the 
plants  can  be  stood  in  a deep  frame  or  pit,  with  the  lights 
kept  only  a little  tilted,  for  a week  or  two,  it  will  assist  the 
roots  to  make  a start. 

Balsams— seed  saving.— Where  seed  is  saved 
from  plants  that  have  been  raised  from  later  sowings,  it 
will  now  be  getting  ripe.  Attention  must  be  given  to 
gathering  the  pods  before  they  burst,  otherwise,  from  the 
way  the  seeds  are  discharged  from  the  cipsules,  they  will 
be  lost.  Tho.se  who  take  the  trouble  to  grow  their  own 
seed  of  this  useful  plant,  and  make  a point  of  marking, 
when  in  bloom,  those  that  produce  the  finest  double 
flowers,  may  always  depend  on  having  a finer  strain  than 
is  usually  to  be  obtained  from  seed  that  is  bought.  And, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  plants  which  produce  the  finest 
flowers,  seeds  should  only  he  gathered  from  the  central 
stem,  as  these  will  give  a much  larger  percentage  of  full, 
double-bloomed  plants  than  such  as  are  borne  on  the  side 
branches. 


Statlces.— Young  examples  of  such  kinds  as  S.  pro- 
fusa,  S.  Hollordi,  and  S.  Butcheri,  that  have  filled  their 
pots  with  roots,  will  be  bette  r if  given  more  room.  Sta- 
tices  are  profuse  rooting  subjects,  and  keep  on  growing 
both  tops  and  roots  all  through  the  winter,  consequently 
it  is  better  to  give  a moderate  shift  now,  if  needed,  than 
defer  it  until  spring.  The  foliage  of  these  plants  has  a 
great  objection  to  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  for  the  next 
three  weeks  shading  should  be  continued.  Through  the 
winter  the  stock  should  be  kept,  if  possible,  in  a tempera- 
ture of  about  45  degs.  Where  wintered,  as  they  some- 
times are,  in  greenhouses  with  little  more  heat  than  will 
exclude  frost,  the  plants  have  a starved,  sickly  appearance, 
and  do  not  attain  nearly  the  size  and  vigour  they  do  when 
a little  more  warmth  is  used. 

Stove. 

Wlnter-flowerlngplants.— Such  winter-flowering 
stove  things  as  Justioias,  Serioographis  Ghiesbreghtiana, 
Thyrsaoanthus  rutilans,  and  others  of  a like  character  that 
are  generally  kept  through  the  summer  in  pits  or  frames 
with  little  or  no  fire-heat,  should  be  at  once  moved  to 
warmer  quarters,  unless  there  is  the  means  of  giving  them 
where  they  are  heat  in  the  nights,  and  in  the  daytime  as 
well  when  the  weather  is  cold.  If  left  until  they  get 
chilled  it  will  interfere  much  with  their  blooming.  From 
this  time  forward,  until  they  come  into  flower,  they  should 
have  moderate  stove-heat,  and  be  kept  well  up  to  the  glass, 
with  more  air  and  a somewhat  drier  atmosphere  than  was 
nece.ssary  in  the  height  of  the  growing  season.  Shading 
should  also  now  be  dispensed  with.  This,  with  the  other 
conditions  named,  will  tend  to  ripen  and  solidify  thewo^, 
a state  which  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  bloom  as  has  the  size  of  the  plants  indi- 
vidually. Any  of  the  stove  kinds  of  Draciena,  and  the  heat- 
requiring  species  of  Ar.alia,  and  other  fine-leaved  subjects 
that  have  been  keep  in  greenhouses  and  conservatories 
during  the  summer,  should  not  remain  longer  out  of  heat. 
When  such  things  are  subjected  to  a lower  temperature 
than  they  like,  it  invari.ably  causes  the  loss  of  the  lower 
leaves,  in  the  absence  of  which  the  plants  have  a poor  ap- 
pearance. The  roots  also  generally  suffer  in  the  same 
way  ; when  this  occurs  the  effect  on  the  future  health  of 
the  plants  is  more  in  j urious  than  the  loss  of  leaves. 

Euphorbia  Jacquiniaoflora.— To  get  the  plants 
large  enough  to  enable  them  to  produce  the  full  amount 
of  bloom  they  are  capable  of,  thf  y must  be  kept  continually 
in  a warm  stove  temperature.  Now,  when  the  weather  be- 
gins to  get  cooler,  especially  in  the  nights,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  heat  turned  on  constantly.  Under  the 
small-pot  culture  advised  the  soil  will  now  have  got  well 
fillsd  with  roots,  consequently  the  plants  will  bear  an  in- 
creased amount  of  feeding,  either  with  surface  dressings 
of  concentrated  manure  or  manure-water.  There  is  no 
other  comparatively  spare-rooting  subject  that  I know. 
The  size  and  vigour  of  which  is  so  much  increased  by  as- 
sistance in  this  way.  As  the  tops  extend  the  pots  should 
be  lowered,  but  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  glass,  provided 
they  do  not  touch  it,  the  better.  Little  or  no  shade  will 
now  be  required,  as  a ihorough  solidifying  of  the  wood  is 
essential  to  free  flowering. 


RoinsottiS/S.  Plants  that  have  been  raised  from 
cuttings  put  in  late  have  not  been  favoured  by  the  com- 
paratively sunless,  cold  summer  that  we  have  had.  Even 
those  raised  from  cuttings  struck  early  have  made  less 
progress  than  usual.  To  make  up  for  this  the  stock  should 
now  be  kept  in  a house  or  pit  where  a stove  temperature 
13  maintained.  Stand  them  so  as  to  keep  the  tops  close 
to  the  roof,  aud  avoid  crowding  them  too  close  together. 
Where  this  occurs  the  lower  leaves  perish  to  an  extent 
that  detr.aots  much  from  the  appearance  of  the  plants 
when  in  bloom.  They  should  have  manure-water  once  or 
twice  a week  so  long  as  they  are  in  active  growth. 

TlIOM.tS  B-MNES. 


Outdoor  Garden. 

Order  in  any  hardy  bulbs  which  may  be  required  to  fill 
the  beds  after  the  bedding  plants  are  removed.  Hvacinths 
Crocus,  Tulips,  Snowdrops,  Scillas,  and  Narois'sus,  are 
indispensable  for  spring  display.  The  common  thin<'s  are 
cheap  enough  now.  Choice  varieties  of  Daffodils,  for 
instance,  are  expensive ; but  these  are  not  necessary  to 
make  a gay  garden,  and  only  the  enthusiasts  in  such  matters 
buy  them.  Last  winter  I planted  a long  border  of  surplus 
stock  of  Daffodils  in  mixture,  including  amongst  them  a 
large  number  of  the  Pheasant-eye  Narcissus,  and  exceedingly 
pretty  they  were,  flowering  in  succession  all  through  the 
spring.  The  flowers,  too,  were  useful  for  cutting.  Wire- 
w’orms  are  the  great  enemies  to  Carnations,  and  in  pre- 
paring beds  lor  the  layers  that  will  soon  be  ready  for 
taking  off,  a keen  look  out  should  be  kept  on  tbe  soil  in 
turning  it  over.  This  will  be  especially  necessary  in 
breaking  up  new  land.  In  moving  named  varieties  of  any 
plant,  special  care  should  be  taken  of  the  names,  as  plants 
without  names  are  somewhat  lacking  in  interest.  Where 
wooden  labels  are  used  annual  renewal  is  necessary  to  keep 
them  in  good  order.  Pinks  should  be  transplanted  from 
the  cutting-beds  to  another  site  4 inches  or  5 inches  apart. 
The  final  planting  in  the  blooming  quarters  should  not  be 
delayed  longer  than  the  end  of  October.  Evergreen  sbrubs 
mav  be  moved  now  with  safety  if  the  plants  are  well 
watered  afterwards.  If  large  specimens  are  transplanted, 
as  many  roots  as  possible  should  be  saved.  The  soil  now 
is  drier  and  lighter  than  it  will  be  when  the  autumn 
rains  set  in.  I think  it  is  an  advantage  rather  than  other- 
wise to  move  plants  when  the  soil  is  dry  ; it  hangs  together 
better  than  when  wet,  and  if  a good  watering  is  given  after 
the  plant  has  been  properly  placed  in  tbe  hole,  it  encour- 
ages root  action.  Large  things  must  be  secured  against 
the  action  of  the  wind,  and  a mulch  of  something  should 
be  placed  on  the  surface  over  the  roots.  If  the  weather 
continues  dry,  damp  the  foliage  with  the  engine  every 
evening.  Valuable  plants,  such  as  Palms,  &o.,'that  have 
been  plunged  outside  to  give  charaoter  to  particular  spots, 
must  soon  be  taken  inside  again.  Leaves  are  now  falling 
fast,  necessitating  daily  tidying  up,  if  we  want  to  keep 
back  the  approach  of  autumn  as  long  as  possible.  The 
stock  of  Pelargonium  cuttings  should  be  made  up  now. 

If  sufficient  cuttings  cannot  now  be  had,  it  will  be  better 
to  lift  old  plants  before  frost  comes,  and  propagate  further 
stock  early  in  spring,  say  in  February.  Layer  Laurustinus, 
Rhododendrons,  and  other  shrubs  which  are  difficult  to 
strike  from  cuttings.  Save  flower  seeds  of  all  kinds. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Cut  out  all  surplus  wood  from  plantations  of  Rasp- 
berries, including  the  old  fruiting  canes.  Trench  or  deeply 
dig  and  manure  land  for  new  plantations.  It  is  a mistake 
to  leave  Raspberries  too  long  on  the  same  land  ; never 
leave  them  long  enough  to  get  weakly  and  thin.  On  new 
land  the  growth  is  short  jointed  and  the  foliage  robust ; 
and  this  is  where  the  large,  juicy  fruit  will  be  obtained. 
Of  course,  the  old  plantation  should  not  be  destroyed  till 
the  new  one  has  become  established.  Root-lifting  of 
young  trees  to  induce  fruitfulness  should  be  done  now. 
All  young  trees  are  the  better  for  having  their  roofs  lifted  a 
couple  or  three  years  after  planting.  Peaches,  Figs,  &o., 
under  glass  are  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Give  a little 
fire-heat  to  assist  the  ripening  of  late  Grapes.  Vineries 
and  Peach-houses,  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  gathered, 
are  generally  benefited  by  having  a fortnight’s  firing  at  this 
season  to  complete  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  Figs  under 
glass  will  go  on  producing  fruit  for  some  time  on  the  young 
wood ; but  if  it  is  intended  to  force  early  it  will  be  better 
to  pull  off  the  late  fruits,  as  under  any  circumstances  they 
will  be  small.  Relieve  the  trees  of  their  load,  and  help  the 
wood  to  ripen  by  all  means  at  hand,  even  to  the  extent  of 
giving  a little  fire-heat,  accompanied  by  free  ventilation. 

It  is  dry,  warm  air  that  is  so  much  needed  to  ripen  the 
wood.  Of  course,  the  sun,  if  it  continues  to  shine,  will  do 
valuable  work  now  for  the  fruit  grower,  if  the  wood  is 
kept  sulfioiently  thin  to  allow  the  sun’s  rays  to  penetrate. 
Newly-planted  Strawberries  must  be  watered  occasionally 
till  tbe  roots  get  to  work,  and  plants  in  pots  for  forcing, 
which  are  now  growing  freely,  must  not  be  allowed  to  get 
too  dry.  Runners  must  be  pinched  off  as  they  show. 
Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
Noble  Strawberry,  it  will  be  found  useful  for  early  fruiting, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  should  be  planted  until  a better 
variety  can  be  obtained.  As  regards  the  crop  of  Apples,  the 
Codlins  are,  as  usual,  to  the  fore  in  seasons  of  scarcity, 
ani^all  who  plant  for  cooking  purposes  must  include  them. 

In  a garden  I wot  of,  where  other  kinds  of  Apples  are 
scarce,  a tree  of  Wellington  is  conspicuous  by  its  abundant 
crop  now  just  putting  on  its  bright  colour.  ’This  is  another 
Apple  which  is  cosmopolitan  in  its  charaoter.  Pines  may  be 
overhauled  now,  and  put  into  condition  for  the  winter.  ' 
In  potting  use  good  sound  loam,  containing  abundance  of  . 
fibre  slightly  enriched  with  soot  and  dried  horse-droppings.  , 
A sprinkling  of  bone-meal  will  be  useful.  Do  not  over  pot, 
but  ram  the  soil  in  firmly.  It  is  an  advantage  to  remoi  e a \ 
few  bottom  leaves  to  encourage  new  roots  to  break  out. 

■Vegetable  Garden. 

Remove  all  surplus  growth  from  open-air  Tomatoes,  and 
pick  off  all  diseased  fruits,  of  which  in  many  districts  there 
are  a considerable  number.  A fortnight’s  sunshine  now- 
will  be  a great  benefit  to  everything.  Tomatoes  under 
glass  should  be  gone  over  frequently  to  remove  old  foliage 
and  old  fruit-stalks  and  tie  in  young  shoots.  Where  the 
plants  are  healthy  the  second  crop  is  often  as  valuable  as 
the  first — sometimes  more  so  if  well  attended  to ; but 
there  must  be  fire-heat  through  the  autumn,  but  the  fruit 
should  pay  for  it  if  the  plants  are  healthy.  Young  plants 
in  pots  coming  on  to  furnish  tbe  winter  house  must  be  kept 
near  the  glass  in  a genial  temperature.  Cucumbers  m 
frames  must  be  cove  red  up  at  night  to  husband  the  .sun’s 
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warmth.  It  will  be  better  not  to  permit  young  plants 
intended  to  furnish  the  winter  supply  to  fruit  too  early. 
Let  the  plants  get  strong  and  then  crop  moderately,  cutting 
all  fruits  in  a fresh  young  condition.  Frequent  topdressings 
are  a great  help  in  keeping  the  atmosphere  fresh  and  pure, 
but  heavy  topdressings  are  not  required.  Just  a mere 
sprinkle  of  fresh  turfy  soil  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Earth 
up  Celery  in  succession.  Leeks  also  must  have  attention, 
and  in  both  cases  liquid-manure  will  be  beneficial.  The 
best  place  to  keep  Onions  is  a dry,  light,  airy  shed.  I have 
kept  them  well  tied  in  bunches,  and  hungup  to  the  rafters 
of  an  open  shed.  Cold  will  not  hurt  them  if  well  ripened 
and  kept  dry.  Plant  out  Lettuces  and  Endives  for  succes- 
sion. Well-drained  raised  beds  or  borders  are  the  best 
po.sitions  now.  The  best  Lettuce  for  present  planting  is 
the  Blackseeded  Brown  Cos,  though  a few  plants  of  Tom 
Thumb  Cabbage  Lettuce  will  often  come  in  useful,  espe- 
cially if  the  bed.s  are  protected  with  dry  Fern  or  dry  Oak- 
leaves.  All  spare  frames  should  be  utilised  now  for  Let- 
tuces and  Endives,  and  one  may  be  sown  with  Turnip 
Radishes  for  winter  use.  Thin  out  late-sown  Turnips,  and 
prepare  ground  for  planting  early  Cabbages.  If  the  Cab- 
bages succeed  the  Onions— a common  rotation — a deep 
hoeing  will  be  all  the  cultivation  required.  A sprinkling  of 
soot  is  ahvaj's  useful  before  the  stirring  up  is  given.  Draw 
drills  before  the  Cabbage-plants  are  set  out,.  Continue  the 
lifting  of  Potatoes.  There  is  a good  crop  generally,  but 
in  some  districts  disease  is  prevalent.  Do  not  store  in 
large  heaps,  nor  yet  cover  too  deeply  at  present,  as  by-and 
bye  the  tubers  will  require  sorting  over.  E.  Hobday. 

Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

Bouvardias  for  winter  flowering  will  have  nearly  com- 
pleted their  growth  by  this  time,  and  begin  to  show  the 
flower-buds  very  shorlly.  In  the  smoky  atmosphere  of 
towns  these  charming  plants  ought  to  be  kept  under  glass 
all  the  year  round ; but,  unless  wanted  in  bloom  early, 
they  should  now  be  enjoying  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh 
air  in  a low  and  very  light  house  or  pit.  Pinching  in  will 
of  course,  have  been  discontinued  by  this  time,  and,  indeed 
if  persevered  in  too  long  the  plants  often  fail  to  blooin 
altogether.  In  a cool,  airy  temperature  it  will  be  a long 
time  ere  the  trusses  begin  to  expand,  even  after  they 
appear ; but  if  time  is  an  object  a little  warmth,  with  fre- 
quent overhead  syringings,  and  some  stimulating  liquid  once 

or  twice  a-week,  will  bring  them  into  bloom  very  much 
more  rapidly.  These  charming  subjects  are  such  excellent 
town  plants  that  no  greenhouse  in  an  urban  locality  is 
complete  without  a select  few.  Strange  as  it  may  appear 
I have  cut  flowers  from  them  in  pecks  at  Christmas  where 
we  could  hardly  get  a Zonal  Pelargonium  to  open  at  all 
after  November  at  the  latest.  Cyclamens  should  now  be 
making  free  growth  in  a light  and  rather  moist  house  or 
pit,  the  plants  standing  as  near  as  possible  to  the  glass. 
Old  plants  are  of  comparatively  little  use  in  a smoky 
atmosphere,  where  thej'  soon  become  exhausted  and  weak 
Vigorous  young  seedlings  afford  by  far  the  best  results! 
and  where  there  are  conveniences  for  doing  so  I should 
prefer  to  raise  them  from  seed  sown  in  February,  and  grow 
ingthe  plants  on  rapidly  in  a hot-bed  frame ‘until  June 
then  in  a cooler  and  lightly  shaded  house  or  pit ; in  this 
way  fine  plants,  with  a dozen,  twenty,  or  more  blossoms 
a-pieoe,  may  be  grown  within  twelve  months  of  sowing  the 
seed.  Roman  Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  for  early  forcing 
must  now  be  purchased  and  potted  or  planted  thickly  in 
boxes  at  once  ; the  sooner  they  are  at  work  and  making- 
roots  the  betcer.  For  supplying  cut  flowers  boxes  are 
much  better  to  grow  the  bulbs  in  than  pots  ; if  3 inches  or 
4 inches  deep  that  will  be  quite  enough,  and  an  inch 
between  the  bulbs  will  afford  them  sufficient  space 
Daffodils  and  Narcissi  of  all  kinds,  whether  for  in  or  out- 
door work,  cannot  be  got  to  work  too  soon  ; half  the  battle 
lies  in  getting  plenty  of  roots  formed  before  the  tops  begin 
to  move.  The  outdoor  garden  ought  now  to  be  very  gay 
with  Dahlias,  late  Asters,  Gladioli,  earlv-flowering  Chrys- 
anthemums, Marigolds,  Sunflowers,  and  many  others.  The 
last  of  both  the  annual  and  perennial  varieties  are  exceed 
ingly  showy,  if  not  very  graceful,  and  never  fail  to  do  well 
Michaelmas  Daisies  are  rapidly  advancing  into  bloom  ; a 
few,  such  as  A.  dumosus,  A.  pyrenseus,  and  A.  hybridus 
nanus,  are  already  in  bloom.  A little  liquid-manure  now 
and  then  will  increase  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  flowers. 

B.  C.  R.' 

Water  bouquets.  — This  method  of 
making  a floral  arrangement  for  the  table  -was 
recently  brought  under  my  notice  by  a lady 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  for  many 
years.  It  was  quite  new  to  me,  and  the  lady  in 
question  was  greatly  surprised  to  hear  that  I 
had  never  seen  a water  bouquet.  To  convince 
me  of  the  prettiness  of  a water  bouquet,  a small 
one  was  made,  and  the  arrangement  was  charm- 
ing and  novel.  The  lady  told  me  that  some 
flowers  are  especially  beautiful  when  thus 
immersed,  as  in  some  cases  the  water  forms 
innumerable  glistening  crystal  globules  all  over 
the  flowers.  The  yellow  Marguerite  and  Hoya 
carnosa  were  mentioned  as  being  particularly 
pretty  in  a water  bouquet,  and  doubtless  there 
are  others  as  well.  Perhaps  some  reader  of 
Gardening  may  have  tried  experiments  in  this 
way,  and  be  in  a position  to  tell  us  what  are  the 
best  flowers  ? It  would  also  be  interesting  to 
know  how  long  the  flowers  last  under  such  con- 
ditions. If  immersion  tends  towards  the 
endurance  of  the  flowers,  the  method  then 
becomes  useful  as  well  as  novel. — A. 

Grass  as  manure.— When  mixed 
with  the  other  waste  matters  which  daily  accumulate 
about  a house  and  garden.  Grass  from  the  lawn  has  some 
value  as  manure.  If  placed  in  a heap  by  itself  it  will 
ferment  fiercely,  and  become  offensive  ; but  when  mixed 
with  the  other  rubbish,  whatever  manurial  value  the  Grass 
may  possess  is  fully  utilised,  and  no  offensive  smell  arises 
from  the  heap.— E.  H. 

This  is  nasty,  sour,  unwholesome  stuff,  and  much 
the  best  way  to  dispose  of  it  is  to  burn  it.— B.  C.  R. 


FRUIT. 

THE  GREEN  GAGE  PLUM. 

The  family  of  Gages  is  a long  one,  numbering 
more  than  a score  of  varieties,  some  earlier, 
some  later,  and  otliers  larger,  but,  taken  at  all 
points,  not  better  than  the  original,  which  pro- 
duces the  richest  flavoured  fruit  when  grown  as 
a bush  or  standard.  This  quality,  in  addition  to 
immense  fertility,  has  given  the  old  Green  Gage 
a very  high  standing  with  market  growers  in 
Worcestershire,  where,  planted  out  in  large 
orchards,  the  trees  literally  break  down  under 
their  prodigious  loads  of  fruit.  Great  fertility 
is  nob,  however,  confined  to  the  old  red  sand- 
stone of  Worcestershire,  as  readers  of  Garden- 
ing will  gather  from  the  accompanying  figure 
of  a fruit-laden  shoot  grown  at  cold  Congle- 
ton,  in  Cheshire,  where  Plums  must  be  very 
hardy  indeed  if  they  are  to  pay  for  planting. 


Francis  I.,  in  whose  reign  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced.  It  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  have  made  the  rapid  progress  it  did  in  Eng- 
land, but  this  is  a matter  of  little  consequence, 
our  principal  business  to-day  being  a selection  of 
a few  of  the  best  varieties  for  our  own  special 
purposes  and  general  use.  Quality  going  without 
question,  I would  give  to  the  subject  of  this 
notice  the  first  place  for  general  culture,  then 
should  follow  the  .Todoigne  Green  Gage,  Mac- 
Laughlin’s  (a  large  American  clingstone,  but  ex- 
cellent), Guthrie’s  Late,  the  Purple  Gage,  Reine 
Claude  de  Bavay  (an  excellent  late  Gage  for 
walls).  Transparent  Gage,  also  Rivers’  Early 
Transparent,  two  superb  Plums  for  general 
culture,  for  the  orchard-house,  and  for  exhibi- 
tion, but,  being  extremely  tender,  they  require 
the  greatest  care  in  packing.  Late  Transparent 
is  very  highly  recommended,  not  only  for  size 
and  quality,  but,  being  a dwarf,  compact  grower 
and  extremely  prolific,  it  should  prove  one  of  the 
best  for  pot  culture  and  for  training 
as  an  open-air  bush,  where  netting 
against  birds  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Bryanston  Gage  is  a large  form  of 
the  original,  somewhat  later,  prob- 
ably a fortnight,  hence  its  value 
for  prolonging  the  dessert  or  for 
exhibition.  Valuable  as  the  Green 
Gage  is  as  a fruit,  the  tree,  I am 
inclined  to  think,  has  not  been 
turned  to  its  fullest  account  by  the 
trade,  for,  coming  true  from  the  seed 
and  sucker,  and  being  so  thoroughly 
hardy,  it  might  be  made  available 
as  a stock  for  other  choice  varieties. 

W. 


A iruiiinsr-Drancn  ot  ureen  Gage  Flum.  Engraved  from  a 


Although  the  Green  Gage  is  universally  known 
and  accepted  as  one  of  the  best,  its  introduction 
into  this  country  is  shrouded  in  doubt.  Some 
writers  assert  that  it  v/as  introduced  from 
France  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  by 
Sir  Thomas  Gage,  of  Hengrave  Hall,  near  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  ; but  being  probably  a native  of 
Greece,  it  is  supposed  to  have  passed  into  Italy 
at  a very  early  date,  where  it  is  called  Ver- 
dochia,  thence  into  France  and  England  about 
the  same  time.  Arrived  in  France,  other  names 
were  soon  found  for  it ; but  in  England,  accord- 
ing to  Parkinson,  it  was  known  and  grown  under 
the  original  Italian  name  of  Verdoch,  which  it 
most  likely  retained  until  the  second  introduc- 
tion, when  in  course  of  time  the  Green  Gage  was 
found  to  be  an  old  friend  under  a new  name — no 
uncommon  event  at  the  present  day.  In  France, 
although,  as  I have  just  stated,  it  has  many 
names,  that  under  which  it  is  best  known  is 
Reine  Claude,  given  in  honour  of  the  consort  of 


Wasps  and  fruit.— The  wasps 
have  been  very  numerous  this  year, 
and  they  have  attacked  the  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  as  soon  as  they  began 
to  ripen.  My  employer  and  his 
family  being  from  home,  and  having 
to  send  the  fruit  to  them,  I was 
driven  to  my  wits’  end  to  know 
what  to  do  ; so  I had  some  old 
blacking-bottles  and  knife-powder- 
tins  half  filled  with  gas-tar,  and 
put  under  the  trees,  with  the  result 
that  the  wasps  did  not  again  attack 
the  fruit  on  the  trees  so  treated, 
but  went  to  other  trees  where  there 
was  no  tar.  I think  if  a rod  of  iron 
were  driven  in  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  wall,  and  a strip  of 
canvas,  about  1 foot  wide  was 
fastened  to  it,  and  smeared  over 
with  tar  two  or  three  times  a week, 
it  would  save  all  wall-fruit  from 
wasps,  if  put  at  a reasonable  dis- 
tance apart,  as  the  smell  of  tar 
would  overpower  that  of  the  fruit, 
and  so  prevent  its  destruction. 
Having  found  the  above  remedy  to 
answer,  I thought  it  might  be  useful 
to  others  in  a like  predicament. — 
S.  T.  Rake. 

1679. — Treatment  of  Pig- 
trees. — Fig-trees  in  the  open  air 
should  not  be  stopped.  It  only  en- 
courages the  production  of  soft, 
useless  growth,  which  cannot  ripen 
ph  ogiaph  or  bear  fruit.  Try  lifting  the  roots 
in  the  spring  — say  about  March; 
bring  them  to  within  9 inches  to 
12  inches  of  the  surface,  laying  them  in  sandy 
loam.  Figs  do  not  require  very  rich  soil.  A 
free,  open,  well-drained  loam  is  the  best  for 
them.  Keep  the  wood  thin  in  summer.  Well- 
ripened  wood  will  not  fail  to  bear  fruit. — E.  H. 

1C60.— Vines  and.  Tomatoes.— Overcropping  or 
want  of  warmth  will  frequently  account  for  Grapes  failing 
to  colour  properly.  How  can  the  cause  of  Tomato-blossoms 
falling  be  ascertained  when  not  a word  as  to  the  conditions 
or  treatment  is  said  ? But  if  growing  beneath  the  Vines 
that  would  account  for  it  at  once. — B.  C.  R. 

1740.— Peaches  falling  ofiF.— Perhaps  the 
fruits  were  not  thinned  sufficiently  ; an  over- 
loaded tree  generally  casts  off  some  of  its  burden. 
Or  perhaps  the  trees  are  insufficiently  watered 
and  nourished.  Sometimes  fruit  dropping  just 
before  ripening  is  due  to  woodlice  or  earwigs 
eating  round  the  stalk  and  loosening  the  hold 
of  the  fruit  upon  the  trees.  There  are  other 
likely  causes,  such  as  a deficiency  of  lime  in  the 
soil.  Stone  fruits  use  up  a good  deal  of  lime. — 
E.  H. 
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ORCHIDS. 

pilumna  nobilis. 

This  is  the  name  of  the  Orchid,  some  of  the 
flowers  of  which  are  sent  by  “ H.  W.,”  and  I 
cannot  allow  this  to  pass  without  a remark. 
The  blooms  are  so  gratefully  perfumed  that 
they  would  cheer  the  heart  of  any  young  lady, 
and,  if  with  a taste  for  flowers,  would  at  once 
enlist  her  amongst  the  growers  of  Orchids.  As 
a plant  this  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  genus 
Trichopilia,  but  there  is  little  good  in  lumping 
genera  together,  and  no  one  learns  them  or 
knows  them  the  better,  if  so  well.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  although  resembling  Trichopilia  very  much, 
there  are  yet  minor  differences  not  needful  of 
definition  here.  The  species  named  above  is 
called  P.  fragrans  nobilis  by  some  and  fragrans 
grandiflora  by  others  ; but  the  name  of  nobilis 
was  adopted  for  it  by  Reichenbach,  and  thus 
cleared  it  from  the  useless  encumbrance  of  fra- 
grans, which  is  not  only  a very  distinct,  but  a 
very  inferior  plant  to  the  one  here  named.  It 
comes  from  the  cool  parts  of  Columbia,  and, 
therefore,  succeeds  well  in  a cool  house  and 
flowers  now,  at  the  dullest  season  of  the  year 
for  Orchids.  Its  flowers  are  peculiarly  charm- 
ing from  the  exquisite  fragrance  the}'  yield  ; the 
plant  is  dwarf  in  habit,  with  deep-green  leaves 
and  bulbs  ; the  scape  springs  from  the  base  of 
the  bulb,  and  is  erect,  taller  than  the  leaves, 
and  bears  from  three  to  four  flowers.  These  are 
of  good  size,  sepals  and  petals  somewhat  narrow, 
beautifully  waved  at  the  edges  and  pure-white  ; 
the  large  lip  is  bi-lobed  in  front  and  of  a beaut»^ 
ful  pure-white,  saving  the  base,  where  two  large 
blotches  of  deep  orange-yellow  form  an  eye-like 
spot.  The  flowers  last  two  or  three  weeks  in 
beauty,  and  the  plant  should  not  be  wetted  over- 
head during  the  time  its  blooms  last ; and  I like 
a slightly  warmer  atmosphere  for  it  when 
flowering  than  when  growing.  The  plant  suc- 
ceeds under  just  the  same  conditions  as  to  pot- 
ting as  does  Odontoglossum  crispum,  and  also 
under  similar  conditions  of  temperature,  so  that 
it  may  be  grown  by  everyone  having  a fernery. 

Bramble. 


THE  BUTTERFLY  ORCHID  (ONCIDIUM 
PAPILIO  MAJUS). 

1 AM  asked  by  an  old  reader  of  Gardening, 
“Tiny  Tim,”  to  tell  her  how  to  grow  the 
Butterfly  Orchid  ? It  is  an  old  plant, 
having  been  introduced  to  the  plant-houses 
of  England  nearly  seventy  years  ago,  it  has 
had  many  vicissitudes  since  then,  sometimes 
being  a popular  plant  and  anon  being  cast 
on  one  side  and  neglected,  and  I am  well  pleased 
to  see  that  it  again,  within  the  last  year  or  two, 
has  regained  its  popularity,  for  it  is  a most 
beautiful  plant,  its  large  flowers  and  bright 
colours  making  it  a very  attractive  object ; but  I 
must  say  that  I never  could  perceive  the  exact 
resemblance  to  a butterfly  which  some  people 
claim  for  it  ; but  then  I always  was  a butterfly 
fancier,  and  being  well  acquainted  with  the  de- 
tails of  formation  of  Lepidoptera  I could  not  see 
theexactresemblance  tothemof  this  flowerwhich 
was  pointed  out  to  me  when  a boy.  This  is  a 
plant  forming  compressed  wrinkled  bulbs,  each 
bearing  a single  leaf,  the  ground  colours  being 
dark-green  with  a more  or  less  spotted  surface  of 
dull,  reddish-crimson  scape  rising  from  the 
base  of  the  bulb.  It  is  jointed  and  grows  from 

2 feet  to  3 feet  high,  the  upper  portion  pro- 
ducing a raceme  of  flowers,  one  only  on  each 
spike  being  open  at  the  same  time,  but  when  the 
plant  has  grown  strong  several  flowers  can  be 
had  open  together,  the  one  long  and  narrow  and 
the  other  with  broad  petals  which  represent  the 
wings  of  the  butterfly  ; these  are  yellow,  trans- 
versely streaked  v/ith  chestnut-brown ; the  nearly 
round  lip  is  bilobed  in  front,  and  is  bright  yellow, 
with  a more  or  less  broad,  marginal  border  of 
chestnut.  In  a young  state,  or  when  recently  im- 
ported, I like  to  treat  this  as  a block  plant,  but 
when  established  it  may  be  placed  in  a basket 
and  be  suspended  from  the  roof  in  places  where 
it  may  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  sun  and 
light,  saving  just  the  extreme  sun  during  the 
middle  of  the  day.  It  may  be  grown  in  the 
Oattleya-house,  and  even  tlie  heat  of  the  East 
India-house  will  not  be  too  great  for  it  during 
the  summer  months.  Very  little  soil  should  be 
about  its  roots,  and  this  must  be  quite  fresh  and 
sweet.  It  should  consist  of  a mixture  of  peat- 
fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss.  A thoroughly 


humid  atmosphere  is  essential  to  its  well-being 
during  the  summer  months.  And  during  the 
winter  the  amount  of  drought  which  the 
plant  can  maintain  should  never  be  strained,  as 
I have  seen  it  suffering  from  dryness  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  cause  it  to  sufl'er  greatly.  The 
flower-scape  should  never  be  cut  off  until  dead, 
for  it  blooms  for  several  years  in  succession,  and 
I have  frequently  had  plants  with  flowers  open 
on  the  young  spikes  and  also  upon  the  old  ones 
of  the  previous  year  at  the  same  time. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


FERNS. 

THE  SHRUB  FERN  (OLEANDRA  NERII- 
FORMIS). 

I .\M  asked  by  a “ Lady  Reader  ” if  I know  any 
Ferns  which  may  be  termed  shrubs  ? Now,  I 
have  thought  over  this  matter  a good  deal,  and 
this  my  fair  reader  must  take  as  an  excuse  for 
not  answering  the  question  earlier.  I could 
think  of  Tree-Ferns,  creeping  Ferns,  basket 
Ferns,  and  bracket  Ferns,  but  I did  not  know 
where  to  put  my  hand  upon  any  plants  that 
would  answer  to  the  description  here  given.  I 
had  thought  of  some  of  the  large  growing 
Polystichums  and  Lastreas,  and  other  things 
which  do  assume  a large  size,  and  assume  the 
proportions  of  shrubs,  but  yet  have  not  the 
habit  of  growth  of  the  shrubby  plants,  but  in 
the  species  of  Oleandra  named  above  we  have 
one  at  least  which  forms  the  same  branching 
habit  as  a shrub.  It  is  a plant  which  appears 
to  be  somewhat  widely  scattered  through  India 
and  the  islands  in  the  Indian  seas,  also  in  the 
Pacific  islands,  as  well  as  in  various  parts  of 
America  and  its  islands.  As  a rule,  the 
plants  are  climbers,  but  this  species  has  erect 
shrubby  stems,  bearing  large  verticillate 
fronds,  which  stand  out  in  large  fan-shaped 
whorls,  each  frond  being  simple.  It  has  a habit 
different  from  any  otherFernIknowof,and  is  the 
only  kind  known  to  me  having  a shrubby  habit, 
or  it  is  at  any  rate  the  only  kind  I can  call  to 
mind.  It  is  a stove  evergreen,  and  it  loses  all 
beauty  when  placed  in  a greenhouse  tempera- 
ture. J.  Jarvis. 


THE  STAG-HORNED  FERN. 

The  name  of  this  plant,  I may  tell  “Matthew 
Bell,”  is  Olfersia  cervina,  a member  of  the 
Acrostichum  family ; indeed,  it  is  the  Acros- 
tichum  cervium  of  old  authors.  It  is  a very 
handsome  Fern,  requiring  stove-heat.  It  has 
fronds  of  two  kinds,  and  very  dissimilar.  The 
sterile  ones  are  simply  pinnate,  the  segments 
being  broad  and  coriaceous  in  texture,  and  pale- 
green  in  colour,  the  fertile  fronds  being  once 
more  divided  than  the  barren  one,  the  segments 
much  contracted,  the  whole  surface  being 
covered  with  sporangia.  It  is  a handsome 
and  distinctFern,  forming  a large  evergreen  bush 
where  ample  space  is  provided  for  it,  the  peculiar 
shade  of  light-green  being  very  conspicuous. 
In  planting  this  upon  a rockery  in  the  stove 
it  should  be  remembered  that  it  has  a creep- 
ing stem,  and  the  fronds  grow  from  2 feet 
to  3 feet  in  height.  I cannot  say  where 
you  may  obtain  large  plants  of  this  species. 
Indeed,  only  in  the  best  gardens  are  you  likely 
to  find  it  at  all,  the  feeling  of  Fern  growers  of 
the  present  day  being  to  steer  clear  of  these  fine 
handsome-growing  Ferns,  seeking  only  for  what 
I term  feminine  beauty  in  such  genera  as 
Adiantum,  Pteris,  Davallia,  and  many  other 
similar  families,  but  there  are  many  bold, 
handsome-growing  plants  like  the  one  here 
named,  which  used  a few  years  back  to  be  more 
frequently  seen  in  our  collections.  It  should  be 
well  drained,  and  the  soil  should  consist  of 
loam,  leaf-mould,  peat,  and  sharp  sand,  in  about 
equal  proportions.  J.  Jarvis. 

1736.— Perns  in  wire  baskets.— Nearly 
all  kinds  of  Ferns  will  do  well  in  wire.  Some, 
of  course,  are  better  adapted  than  others,  but 
all  the  Maiden-hairs  make  nice  basket  plants, 
especially  the  old  A.  cuneatum,  A.  Williamsi, 
A.  formosum,  A.  concinnum  Isetum,  and  A. 
Farleyense.  Polypodium  aureum  makes  a noble 
basket  Fern.  Asplenium  flaccidum,  A.  bulbi- 
ferum,  Nephrolepis  exltata,  N.  furcans.  All  the 
Davallias  are  good  basket  plants.  Hypolepis 
repens  is  a grand  plant  for  a large  house,  as  is 
also  Woodwardia  radicans.  Pteris  scaberrula, 
from  its  creeping  habit,  makes  a good  basket 


plant.  In  filling  baskets  it  is  better  to  use 
good-sized  plants,  so  as  to  have  the  baskets 
furnished  quickly.  I have  also  found  it  an 
advantage  to  use  some  creeping  plants  of  a con- 
trasting iiabit  and  colour  for  covering  the  bottom 
of  the  basket.  Panicum  variegatum  does  well  I 
with  the  stove  Ferns.  Adiantum  Farleyense  or  ' 
A.  Williamsi,  with  the  baskets  draped  with 
Panicum  variegatum,  have  a charming  effect. 
Sedum  carneum  variegatum  is  another  good 
plant  for  covering  the  bottom  of  the  baskets, 
and  it  succeeds  well  in  a low  temperature.  The 
baskets  must  be  thickly  lined  with  Moss  to  keep 
the  soil  from  running  through.  Turfy  loam  and 
leaf-mould  will  suffice  for  all  Ferns  in  baskets,  j 
— E.  H.  Is 

First  cover  the  wire  with  a good  layer  . ' 

of  Moss,  which  you  can  get  in  penny  bundles 
from  any  florist.  Next  put  in  some  pieces  of 
peat,  and  in  *the  centre  fill  in  with  the  usual 
Fern  compost — peat,  leaf-mould,  fibrous-loam, 
and  silver  sand.  The  choice  of  Ferns  will 
depend  much  upon  taste,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  you  intend  to  grow  them  ; and 
“Mr.  J.  Jarvis  ” is  far  better  able  to  give  you 
sound  advice  in  this  matter  than  I am.  Ferns  | 
are  great  favourites  of  mine,  but  I am  equally  \ 
fond  of  flowers.- — A.  G.  Botler. 


THE  KITCHEN  HARDEN  | 

1643.  — Cauliflowers  and  Cabbages  f 
for  show. — If  the  Cauliflower  seeds  are  not 
sown  now  they  must  be  sown  under  glass,  either 
now  in  a cold  frame  or  in  January  in  a gentle  j 
hot-bed,  or  perhaps  plants  may  be  purchased. 
Strong  plants  put  out  in  rich  land  in  April — ] 

preferably  on  a warm,  south  border — will  be  fit  j 
to  cut  in  July.  A few  plants  may  be  set  out  \ 
under  handlights,  if  available.  Give  liquid- 
manure  in  dry  weather,  and  mulch  between  the  i 
rows  with  rich  manure.  When  the  hearts  begin  -f 
to  form  break  a leaf  down  over  each  one  to  keep  ; f, 
the  sun  from  spoiling  the  pure-white  colour.  Red  i 
Cabbages  should  be  sown  at  once  ; they  ought,  i 
in  fact,  to  have  been  sown  the  end  of  May,  or  not  1 
later  than  first  week  in  August,  but  a few  j 
plants  may  be  purchased  and  planted  in  Octo-  ' j 
ber.  Savoys  are  not  of  ten  shown  in  July,  they  are  '■ 
winter  vegetables,  and  are  unfairly  handicapped 
when  shown  against  spring  Cabbage  ; still,  if 
sown  in  autumn,  they  will  turn  in  by  J uly. 

All  the  Cabbage  tribe  like  liberal  treatment  in 
the  way  of  manure,  both  in  a solid  or  liquid  I. 
form. — E.  H. 

1683. —French  Beans  in  winter.-  j 

French  Beans  may  be  grown  all  winter  if  the 
temperature  is  right — say,  60  degs.  to  65  degs. 
at  night,  with  a rise  of  10  degs.  to  15  degs.  in  < 
the  day— and  the  plants  are  kept  near  the  glass  l| 
to  induce  a dwarf,  sturdy  growth.  They  are  ^ 
commonly  grown  in  pots  for  winter  work,  but  } 
where  there  is  a little  bottom-heat  the  Beans  j 
may  be  planted  out  with  advantage,  but  they  || 
should  not  be  too  much  crowded.  1 have  forced 
Osborne's  Prolific  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  ; both  are  j 
good,  and,  if  planted  out  in  a pit,  there  should  ' i 
be  10  inches  in  depth  of  rich  soil,  turfy  loam, 
and  old  hot-bed  manure,  or  leaf-mould  in  equal 
parts,  or,  if  the  loam  is  very  rich,  less  manure  | 
may  be  used.  Draw  drills  2 inches  deep  and  i 
18  inches  apart,  and  plant  the  Beans  3 inches  i 
apart  in  the  drills.  Do  not  overwater  till  they  |i 
begin  to  blossom,  but  syringe  often  enough  to 
maintain  a moist  atmosphere  to  keep  out  red-  . 
spider.  When  6 inches  high  place  some  warm  ^ 
soil  round  the  stems  on  each  side  of  the  rows.  | 
If  grown  in  pots,  half  fill  a number  of  54-inch  or  ; 
6-inch  pots  with  good  soil.  There  should  be  ,t 
some  drainage,  as  the  plants  will  require  a good  ^ 
deal  of  water  when  they  begin  to  bear.  Plant  f 
four  Beans  in  each  pot,  but  the  number  may  be  ti 
reduced  to  three  if  all  grow.  Earth  up  when  ,1 
6 inches  high,  and  put  a few  Birch  or  Hazel  sticks  | 
round  them  to  keep  the  plants  from  falling  over ; ; 
the  tops  of  Pea-sticks  with  the  spray  on  will  do.  ■ 
Give  liquid-manure  when  the  plants  begin  to 
bear,  and  gather  all  the  pods  when  young. — ■ 

E.  H. 

1772.— Forcing  Rhubarb  in  a green-  |£ 
house. — Rhubarb  will  force  very  well  in  the  ;( 
greenhouse  in  the  soil  in  which  the  Tomatoes  f 
are  growing.  If  planted  as  soon  as  the  crowns  ( 
are  well  ripened,  or  say  by  the  end  of  November  j 
or  beginning  of  December,  it  will  be  ready  to  | 

1 pull  in  January  ; but  the  flue  must  be  used.  I | 
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should  recommend  the  lights  of  the  greenhouse 
to  be  matted  up.  It  will  save  fuel,  and  the 
Rhubarb  will  come  higher  coloured  and  more 
delicate  in  flavour. — E.  H. 


ENDIVE  CULTURE. 

Wkli.-GKOWN  and  thoroughly  blanched  Endive 
is  only  slightly  inferior  to  Lettuce  in  point  of 
crispness  and  flavour,  and  as  far  as  appearance 
is  concerned — a very  important  consideration, 
too — it  surpasses  it  any  time  after  the  end  of 
September.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the 


Wli'te  Batavian  Endive  (one-eighth  natural  size). 


value  of  a good  supply  of  Endive  is  fully  appre- 
ciated by  either  amateur  gardeners  or  the  pro- 
prietors of  comparatively  small  gardens,  or 
otherwise  very  much  more  of  it  would  be  grown. 
Those  who  have  to  cater  for  the  wants  of  larger 
establishments,  where  perhaps  a salad  must  be 
forthcoming  daily  thoughout  the  year,  well 
know  how  important  it  is  that  abundance  of 
Endive  should  be  grown  and  taken  good  care 
of,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  time  will  come 
when  it  will  be  more  extensively  grown,  or  as 
generally  as  Lettuces  now  are.  To  a certain 
extent,  the  taste  for  Endive  has  to  be  acquired, 
especially  when  it  is  served  whole  and  without 
any  dressing ; but  the  slightly  bitter  taste 
accompanying  it  is  pleasing  to  many  palates, 
my  own  included,  and  hereabouts  it  is  never 
wasted.  It  is  rather  late  in  the  season  to 
advise  upon  the  cultural  details  to  be  followed, 
more  especially  as  regards  raising  and  planting, 
but  the  equally  important  work  of  preserving 
the  crops  from  frosts  and  blanching  the  produce 
may  be  discussed  with  advantage.  The 
Most  valuable  crops,  as  a rule,  are  those 
obtained  from  plants  raised  in  July  and  the 
early  part  of  August,  these  being  the  least 
liable  to  run  to  seed  prematurely,  and  arriving 
at  a serviceable  size  when  Lettuces  are  less 
abundant.  If  the  plants  fail  to  grow  strongly 
after  being  put  out,  it  is  most  probably  owing 
to  the  ground  being  either  too  poor  or  too  cold 
and  heavy.  The  finest  Endive  is  the  most  easily 
produced  on  freely-manured  light  soils,  there 
being  no  better  sites  than  those  cleared  of  early 
Potatoes,  and  extra  fine  produce  can  be  obtained 
between  the  rows  of  newly-planted  Asparagus. 
Unfortunately,  the  more  strongly  they  are 
grown  the  more  liable  are  the  plants  to  be  spoilt 
by  frosts.  Quite  small  plants,  or  say,  any 
obtained  by  sowing  seed  in  August,  or  the  early 
part  of  September,  if  put  out  rather  thickly  on 
a warm  raised  border,  will  usually  withstand 
very  severe  frosts,  and  if  covered  with  frames 
when  these  can  be  spared,  the  growth  through 
the  winter  will  grow  on  steadily,  a serviceable 
lot  of  hearts  being  available  in  February,  March, 
and  April  for  mixing  with  the  earliest  Lettuce. 
Many  succeed  in  growing  a capital  lot  of  Endive 
only  to  spoil  the  greater  portion  either  by 
blanching  too  much  at  one  time,  or  else  because 
they  have  neglected  to  store  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  where  it  is  out  of  the  reach  of  severe  frosts. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  blanching 
process  effectually  stops  the  growth  of  the 
plants,  and  should  not,  therefore,  be  commenced 
too  soon  ; also  that  Endive  keeps  badly  after  it 
is  blanched,  thus  rendering  it  imperative  that 
piecemeal  rather  than  wholesale. 
Vyhen  it  is  known  in  addition  how  quickly  the 
plants  decay  after  the  tips  of  the  leaves  have 
been  crippled  by  frosts  and  other  causes,  it  will 
be  more  fully  realised  how  much  care  and  judg- 
ment are  needed  to  preserve  and  prepare  the 
crops  for  use  during  the  late  autumn  and  winter 
months.  In  some  seasons  the  plants  left  in  the 
open  escape  injury  as  late  as  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, but  I hold  that  the  bulk  of  the  crop  should 


be  stored  or  attended  to  in  some  way  much 
earlier,  or  say  by  the  middle  of  October,  and 
the  most  forward  plants  either  protected  where 
they  are  or  transplanted  to  frames  by  the  end 
of  September.  It  is  in  the  low-lying  districts 
where  the  greatest  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
preserving  Endive,  a very  moderate  frost 
damaging  the  plants  sometimes  in  September. 
The  safest  course  in  all  such  localities  is  to  grow 
the  Endive  in  beds  as  much  as  possible,  these 
at  the  present  time  being  enclosed  by  frames 
and  covered  by  lights  or  mats  whenever  frosts 
are  imminent. 

Varieties. — Moss  Curled  is  an  early  variety  of 
compact  growth,  but  it  is  very  tender,  and 
ought  not  to  be  much  relied  upon.  Green  Curled, 
an  excellent  kind.  The  French  selection, 
Louvier’s  fine  laciniated,  is  of  sturdy  growth, 
and  promises  to  be  of  superior  quality.  Piepus 
Fine  Curled  is  a reliable  form  of  Green  Curled. 
For  use  when  Lettuce  is  not  available,  and  also 
for  cooking  purposes,  there  is  none  to  surpass  a 
good  stock  of  the  Batavian  Broad-leaved,  this 
also  varying  considerably.  What  is  known  as 
the  Improved  Form,  when  it  can  be  obtained 
true,  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  but  not  unfre- 
quently  quite  another  thing  is  supplied  by 
seedsmen.  I treat  all  kinds  alike  as  regards 
protection  and  blanching,  nothing  being  left  to 
chance.  Early  in  October  I have  a considerable 
number  of  frames,  span-roofed  and  otherwise, 
at  liberty  for  protecting  salading.  Some  will 
be  placed  directly  over  the  Endive  where 
grown,  and  completely  filled  if  need  be  by  trans- 
planting the  requisite  number  from  other  quar- 
ters. Others  will  be  set  on  a dry,  warm  border, 
and  eventually  closely  filled  with  both  Green 
Curled  and  Broad-leaved  forms,  these  being 
fully  grown  and  previously  tied  up  to  facilitate 
the  process  of  moving  them  with  a good  ball  of 
soil  about  the  roots.  This  will  not  wholly  ex- 
haust the  supplies  of  large  or  moderately  large 
plants,  and  several  hundreds  more  will  be 
transplanted  to  empty  vineries  and  Peach- 
houses,  these  being  disposed  only  moderately 
thickly  in  fresh  soil  on  the  surface  of  the 
border.  Had  I no  such  conveniences,  sheds 
with  open  fronts,  or  any  other  moderately  lioht 
and  dry  sheds  would  be  largely  utilised  lor 
storing  Endive.  When  lifted  carefully  and 
before  frosts  have  injured  the  foliage.  Endive 
will  keep  surprisingly  well  in  sheds,  and  where 
space  is  limited  it  may  be  stored  in  conical 
heaps  surrounded  by  dry  sand,  the  points  of  the 
leaves  being  brought  up  well  together  so  as  to 
protect  the  hearts  facing  outwards.  The  best 
Endive,  and  for  a greater  length  of  time  can, 
however,  be  had  by  keeping  the  plants  in  a 
healthy  growing  state  in  frames  or  the  borders 
of  cool  fruit-houses,  blanching  these  as  they  are 
required  for  use. 

Blanching,  as  before  pointed  out,  should  not 
be  commenced  till  the  plants  are  nearly  or 
quite  fully  grown,  from  thirty  to  fifty  plants, 
according  to  circumstances,  being  prepared  at 
weekly  intervals.  As  long  as  the  plants  can 
safely  be  left  in  the  open,  the  blanching  can  be 
most  simply  effeeted  by  tying  the  outer  leaves 
well  up  together,  this  excluding  the  light  from 
the  hearts  ; but  if  they  are  enclosed  singly  in 
6-inch  pots,  or  larger  pots  are  inverted  over 
them  and  the  holes  stopped,  the  process  will  be 
more  rapid  and  protection  will  also  be  afforded. 
The  earliest  Endive  may  be  quickly  blanched 
by  having  either  slates,  tiles,  or  thin  boards 
laid  on  them,  and  fresh  hay  is  often  used  for  a 
similar  purpose.  The  most  perfect  Endive  can, 
in  my  opinion,  be  obtained  by  placing  strong 
plants  in  a Mushroom-house  or  a warm  dark 
cellar  in  batches.  Here  they  blanch  quickly 
and  beautifully,  and  are  more  crisp  and  sweet 
than  is  the  case  when  otherwise  prepared  for 
use.  I always  bed  the  plants  wherever  stored 
under  glass  in  fairly  good,  moist  soil,  and  keep 
this  moistened  as  much  as  possible  without 
resorting  to  overhead  watering.  Dryness  at  the 
roots  causes  the  leaves  to  become  tough,  and 
also  induces  premature  flowering.  J. 

1765.— Forcing  Eeakale  — Seakale  may 
be  forced  in  any  close,  dark  place  where  there 
is  a temperature  of  50  degs.  to  55  degs. , 
and  where  the  atmosphere  is  sweet  and  genial. 
The  disused  baker’s  oven  will  probably  do,  or, 
at  least,  it  would  be  worth  trying.  Plant  the 
roots  in  boxes  4 inches  or  so  apart,  leaving  only 
the  crowns  exposed.  If  the  atmosphere  gets 
too  dry  syringe  the  walls  or  the  bottom  of  the 


oven.  As  regards  forcing  Seakale  in  a shed, 
everything  depends  upon  the  temperature.  I 
have  seen  good  Seakale  produced  in  a cellar 
underground  ; but  the  temperature  never  fell 
below  .50  degs.  Do  not  begin  before  December. 
— E.  H. 

1675. — Tomatoes  dying. — The  Tomatoes 
are  suffering  from  an  attack  of  Cladisporium. 
Remove  all  the  badly  affected  leaves  at  once. 
If  only  the  ends  of  the  leaves  are  affected  leave 
the  bottom  pair  of  leaflets.  Keep  the  house 
drier,  use  a little  fire  if  possible,  and  ventilate 
very  freely.  By  altering  the  conditions  and 
cutting  or  pinching  off  all  affected  leaves  for  a 
few  days  to  give  the  altered  conditions  time  to 
work,  the  plants  may  grow  out  of  it. — E.  H. 

The  disease  is  the  Cladosporium  fulvum,  which 

three  growers  out  of  four  have  got  this  season.  Sulphur 
is  of  linle  or  no  use.  You  must  ventilate  the  house  freely 
by  night  as  well  as  day,  except  when  very  cold  or  stormy, 
putting  on  a little  fire-heat  in  wet,  dull,  or  cold  weather  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  in  motion.  Also  keep  the  house 
rather  dry,  and  the  house  scrupulously  clean  and  neat. 
Cut  off  all  the  worst  leaves  and  burn  them,  and  water  the 
plants  (moderately)  with  lime  and  soot- water. — B.  C.  R. 

1639.— Maggots  destroying  Onions. 

— Give  the  land  a thorough  winter  cultivation. 
Manure  liberally,  and  in  addition  dress  it  with 
1 lb.  salt  per  square  yard.  Sow  the  seeds  early 
in  Marcli,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  3 inches 
high,  or  just  before  the  Onion-flies  usually 
appear,  give  a good  sprinkling  of  soot.  The  soot 
may  be  repeated  in  about  a week  or  ten  days^ 
especially  if  the  weather  is  showery.  The  Oafon- 
flies  usually  appear  in  May,  and  the  dressing  of' 
soot  will  generally  keep  the  flies  from  them. 
The  soot  should  be  distributed  equally  over  th^ 
plants. — E.  H. 


INDOOR  PLANTS, 

FINE-LEAVED  AND  VARIEGATED 
PLANT.S. 

Arabia  Sieboldi  is  a capital  house  plant,  so 
enduring  that  it  will  live  and  keep  its  beautiful 
dark-green  colour  for  weeks  almost  in  the  dark. 


Fine-leaved  stove  plants.  (See  page  tI4.) 


as  will  also  Himautophyllum  miniatum,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  plants  anyone  can  culti- 
vate, as  besides  having  such  good  foliage,  its 
large  heads  of  Lily-like  orange-coloured  flowers 
sent  up  early  in  the  spring  arc  strikingly  beauti- 
ful and  last  a long  time  in  perfection.  Another 
plant  lhat  will  stand  almost  any  amount  of 
hardship  is  the  Aspidistra  lurida  and  its  varie- 
gated variety,  both  of  which  struggle  on  bravely 
even  when  tire  air  is  so  impure  from  gas  that 
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nothing  else  in  the  plant  way  will  live.  In  the 
Westminster  Aquarium  and  our  London  house 
windows  it  forms  quite  a feature.  Ficus  elastica 
runs  it  close  and  generally  shares  with  it  the 
honours  or  misery,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  were 
it  not  for  these  two  well-knou  n plants  many 
would  not  have  a green  leaf  in  winter  to  cheer 
them.  I do  not  know  whether  the  New  Zealand 
Flax  lias  been  tried  in  the  same  way,  but  I 
should  think  it  would  be  equal  to  either  ; at  all 
events,  it  is  one  of  the  best  for  large  conserva- 
tories, halls,  or  corridors,  and  for  assisting  in 
forming  bold  groups.  The  variegated  varieties 
of  this  are  remarkably  fine,  but  as  they  cannot 
be  got  from  seed  they  are  scarce  and  dear,  as  they 
can  only  be  increased  by  division.  The  normal 
type,  however,  can  be  raised  readily  from  seed, 
and  make  good  plants  at  a year  old  if  sown  early, 
so  as  to  give  them  a long  season’s  growth. 
Grevillea  robusta  and  Acacia  lophantha  are  both 
elegant  habited  plants,  almost  or  quite  as  hand- 
some and  ornamental  as  Ferns.  Draciena 
australis,  again,  is  another  serviceable  plant, 
either  in  a large  or  small  state,  and  being  dis- 
tinct both  in  habit  and  outline,  gives  character 
to  any  group  or  arrangement  in  which  it  forms 
a part.  To  lighten  up  masses  in  the  absence  of 
flowering  plants  there  is  nothing  so  striking  as 
variegated  things,  such  as  Coprosma  Baueriana 
variegata,  the  leaves  of  which  are  most  beauti- 
fully marked  with  rich-creamy  yellow,  and  so 
glossy  as  to  look  quite  polished  and  bright. 
Yucca  aloeifolia  variegata  and  the  variegated 
Aloe  are  two  exceedingly  useful  plants,  and  both 
very  tenacious  of  life,  the  latter  especially,  as, 
being  succulent,  it  will  exist  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  without  water,  and  only  requires  a 
small  modicum  of  soil  to  grow  in.  Euonymus 
latifolius  variegatus  is  so  good  as  to  be  quite 
deserving  a place  in  the  best  collection  in  any 
conservatory,  as  it  has  fine  leaves,  and  is  richly 
and  beautifully  marked,  as  is  also  Eurya  varie- 
gata, which,  like  the  Euonymus,  is  nearly  hardy, 
but  to  have  it  in  good  condition  it  requires  the 
protectionof  glass.  With  such  plantsas those  just 
enumerated  it  will  be  seen  how  independent  one 
may  be  of  those  of  a tender  character  as  regards 
winter  furnishing,  as  there  is  plenty  of  variety 
and  diversity  of  character  among  them,  and  by 
introducing  a few  flowering  plants  as  they  come 
in  from  time  to  time  quite  a fine  display  may  be 
maintained.  Those  who  have  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a good  stove  house  can,  of  course,  grow 
many  fine-leaved  plants,  which  are  very  effective 
when  well  arranged,  as  see  illustration  on  p.  413. 
The  Aralias,  Anthuriums,  Alocasias,  Dracienas, 
Palms,  Ferns,  Crotons,  &c. , are  amongst  the 
noblest  of  all  finc-foliaged  plants,  and  if  har- 
dened off  a little  in  summer  can  be  used  with 
good  effect  in  a warm  conservatory.  S. 


1G48.— Plants  for  an  amateur’s  green- 
house.— Chinese  Primulas,  Cyclamen,  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Paris  Daisies  (white  and  yellow). 
Fuchsia  Dominiana  (winter  blooming),  Trapreo- 
lunis.  Camellias,  are  all  suitable  for  a cool  green- 
house in  winter ; but,  above  all.  Primulas,  that 
will  alone  make  a house  gay  all  through  the 
winter.  Then  there  are  Christmas  Roses, 
Mignonette,  and  Violets.  Roman  Hyacinths 
are  useful  and  may  be  potted  up  at  once,  but 
they  require  warmth  to  bring  them  into  bloom 
in  the  middle  of  the  winter.  The  season  being 
so  far  advanced  there  is  no  time  to  grow  the 
other  plants  mentioned  ; they  must  be  obtained 
in  their  blooming  pots.  Plants  for  winter  bloom 
must  be  thought  of  in  spring. — J.  C.,  Byjleet. 

The  following  is  a nice  list  to  start  with, 

and  you  can  procure  them  at  once : Zonal 
Pelargoniums  (for  next  year’s  bedding),  large- 
flowered  Pelargoniums  of  sorts.  Fuchsias,  Cacti, 
Cyclamens,  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  Arum  Lilies, 
Roses,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Ferns,  Hyacinths, 
Chrysanthemums,  Abutilons,  Deutzia  gracilis. 
Marguerites,  Isolepis  gracilis,  and  Freesias.  All 
these,  and  many  others  too,  will  do  well  in  your 
greenhouse,  provided  you  have  artificial  heat 
sufficient  to  keep  out  all  frost. — Crow. 

1640.— Auriculas  in  pots.— Few  things 

are  so  easily  managed  as  these  in  either  town  or 
country.  Keep  them  evenly  and  moderately 
moist  at  the  roots  from  the  time  growth  re- 
commences in  the  spring,  with  a dose  of  weak 
liquid-manure  about  once  a week  while  the 
trusses  are  rising.  Be  sure  to  keep  green-fly  at 
a distance.  The  best  way  to  make  sure  that  the 
plants  are  clean  is  to  fumigate  them  carefully  I 


now  and  then  before  the  first  pips  expand, 
whether  any  insects  can  be  found  or  not ; but 
when  in  bloom  the  smoke  spoils  them,  so  you 
must  then  remove  any  flies  with  a soft  camel- 
hair  pencil.  The  proper  place  for  them  while 
in  bloom  is  a very  light  and  airy  low  house,  pit, 
or  frame,  where  the  plants  can  stand  near  the 
glass,  and  be  lightly  shaded  from  strong  sun 
only.  After  flowering  repot,  removing  any  oft'- 

eta,  which  may  be  potted  singly  if  strong,  or  if 
small  and  imperfectly  rooted  had  better  be 
placed  round  the  sides  of  large  GO’s  (3^-inch 
pots),  three  or  four  in  each,  and  covered  with  a 
hand-glass  until  thoroughly  established.  If 
these  do  well  they  may  be  transplanted  singly 
into  3-inch  pots  in  September.  Keep  the 
plants  during  the  summer  on  the  shady  side  of 
a wall,  fence,  or  hedge,  standing  on  ashes  or 
slates  to  keep  out  worms,  and  at  the  end  of 
September  or  early  in  October  remove  them  to 
a shallow  cold  frame  in  a sunny  position.  The 
best  compost  for  Auriculas  is  three  parts  good 
turfy  loam,  one  part  each  leaf-mould,  and  very 
old  manure,  and  a dash  of  silver  sand. — B.  C.  R. 

If  they  have  not  been  repotted  no 

time  should  be  lost  in  doing  so.  Shake 
away  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  possible 
without  injury  to  the  roots,  and  repot  in 
pots  one  size  larger  in  good  loam,  with  a 
little  thoroughly  rotten  manure — cow-dung  if 
possible.  Expose  the  plants  to  the  full  sun 
until  the  beginning  of  November,  then  putting 
them  in  a cold  frame.  In  winter  they  should 
get  plenty  of  air,  pulling  off  the  lights  in  mild, 
dry  weather,  and  giving  no  more  water  than 
will  keep  them  from  shrivelling.  In  spring 
increase  the  moisture  at  the  roots  with  a little 
liquid-manure  when  growing  freely,  and  shade 
the  blooms  from  hot  sun. — J.  C.  B. 

1G59.  — Storing  bedding  Pelar- 
goniums for  winter.— Strong  country- 
grown  plants  of  many  of  the  common  varieties 
of  the  Zonal  Pelargonium  will  certainly  often 
retain  their  vitality  if  thus  hung  up  by  the 
heels  in  a frost  proof  place  that  is  neither  very 
damp  nor  excessively  dry.  An  ordinary  cup- 
board would  probably  prove  too  dry,  a nice 
warm,  yet  airy  cellar  being  much  the  best 
place.  I have  frequently  preserved  them  thus 
years  ago,  and  hope  to  do  so  again,  but  in 
and  near  London  and  other  large  cities  the  plan 
does  not  act,  the  plants  not  having  sufficient 
vitality  to  withstand  the  ordeal. — B.  C.  R. 

1742.— Zonal  Pelargoniums.— The  best 
way  to  induce  seedling  Pelargoniums  to  flower 
quickly  is  to  pot  them  in  rather  small  pots,  and 
plunge  the  pots  in  borders  in  the  open  air  early 
in  summer.  It  is,  of  course,  too  late  to  do  this 
now ; but  the  plants  will  probably  flower 
through  the  autumn  in  a warm  greenhouse  on 
a stage  near  the  glass  if  not  over-potted  and 
not  watered  too  freely.  The  first  flowers  will, 
in  a general  way,  be  as  good  as  those  coming 
later. — E.  H. 

1GG5. — Begonias  and  Gloxinias  from 
seed. — It  is  too  late  to  sow  now ; far  better 
leave  it  until  after  the  turn  of  the  year ; then 
sow  in  a genial  heat  and  keep  the  seedlings  mov- 
ing on  briskly,  and  you  will  have  fine  flowering 
examples  in  June  or  July.  I have  proved  over 
and  over  again  that  spring-sown  seedlings  of 
both  these  favourite  subjects,  if  started  early 
and  liberally  treated,  will  beat  late-sown  plants 
of  the  previous  season  hollow,  even  if  the  latter 
have  formed  small  bulbs,  making  larger  plants 
as  well  as  commencing  to  bloom  earlier.  — 
B.  0.  R. 

1739.  — Treatment  of  Kalosanthes  (Cras- 
sulas).— To  induce  these  plants  to  flower  well  the  wood 
must  be  well  ripened,  and  there  is  nothing  like  a month  or 
six  weeks,  or  even  longer,  in  the  open  air ; but  it  is  getting 
late  for  this  now.  The.v  should  have  been  placed  in  a 
sunny  position  at  the  end  of  July. — E.  H. 

You  appear  to  have  kept  your  plants 

too  close  and  far  away  from  the  light.  They 
require  plenty  of  sun  when  not  in  flower,  and  to 
be  kept  drier  at  the  roots  in  the  winter  than  in 
the  summer.  They  do  not  require  so  much  pot 
room  as  many  other  subjects.  Perhaps  this  is 
where  you  have  failed.  After  they  have  done 
flowering  in  the  summer  stand  the  plants  on  a 
firm  bottom  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  the  sun. 
— J.  0.  0. 

1690  —Treatment  of  Coleuses.— They 
may  be  preserved  in  fairly  good  condition 
through  the  winter  by  keeping  them  in  a con- 
stant temperature  of  not  less  than  60  degs.  It 
is,  however,  their  nature  to  lose  a portion  of 


their  foliage  a the  close  of  the  season,  and,  in  a | 
general  way,  plants  that  have  been  effective  | 
during  the  summer  are  cast  away,  only  keeping  I 
enough  to  furnish  cuttings  in  spring.  To  have  f 
well-clothed  specimens  in  winter  cuttings  should 
be  put  in  early  in  J uly,  and  they  will  make  nice  | 
little  plants  in  4J-inch  pots  in  autumn.  For 
summer  decoration  cuttings  of  the  young  wood 
made  in  spring  should  be  struck  as  early  in  ! 
spring  as  possible  in  a temperature  of  65  degs.,  I 
growing  them  along  in  warmth  and  moisture 
till  June. — J.  C.  B. 

1C91.— Hot-water  boiler.— There  is  nothing,  to  my 
mind,  to  beat  a good  saddle  boiler,  with  plenty  of  fire  room  | 
allowed.  You  can  depend  upon  it,  and  rubbish  will  burn  | 
in  it  with  very  little  attention. — Crow.  j 

To  heat  such  a quantity  of  piping  ' 

(4-iuch)  as  500  feet,  I cannot  suggest  anything  , 
better  than  a good  saddle-boiler,  well  set.  I am 
a strong  advocate  for  the  upright  cylindrical 
class  of  boiler,  with  a water-way  all  round  the 
fire,  for  small  houses,  and  quantities  of  piping 
up  to  300  feet  or  400  feet,  as  they  work  so 
steadily,  and  require  so  little  attention,  but 
they  will  not  burn  much  rubbish,  and  when  it  \ 
comes  to  the  quantity  of  piping  mentioned  in  this  | 
query  there  is  nothing  to  beat  a saddle.  But  then,  j 
again,  there  are  saddles  and  saddles,  and  for  the  j 
amount  of  work  indicated  I have  never  had 
anything  to  equal  those  with  a water-way  end, 
an  opening  through  the  boiler  on  each  side  into 
the  flues,  and  a (water-way)  mid-feather  cast  on 
the  boiler  to  form  the  division  between  the 
upper  and  lower  flues.  When  properly  set,  this 
is  about  the  best  form  of  boiler  of  this  size  I am 
acquainted  with. — B.  C.  R. 

1676.— Building  a greenhouse.— Per- 
haps the  following  may  be  useful  to  you  ; the 
sizes  are  those  I adopted  in  building  a house  of 
aboutthesamedimensions.  Plate,  4 inches  square ; 
sill,  6 inches  by  3 inches,  bevelled  to  throw  oft' 
water ; bars,  inches,  bought  already  pre- 
pared ; rafters,  3 inches  by  inches,  also  pre- 
pared ; staging  uprights,  3 inches  by  1^  inches,  j 
with  battens  nailed  on  cross  pieces,  f inches  by  -i 
2 inches  ; door,  6 feet  6 inches  by  2 feet  6 inches, 
bought  ready  made ; all  glass  21-oz.,  but  cheap  (it 
is  really  very  good  if  you  buy  a crate  or  box  of  t[ 
100  square  feet),  and  cut  to  the  size  I required,  q 
You  will  see  it  advertised  in  this  paper.  I 
think  you  will  find  a No.  1 Messenger’s  boiler  • :i 
sufficient  if  you  have  4-inch  pipes  along  two 
sides  of  your  house  ; but  have  them  along  three  if  ' 
you  can  do  so,  and  I advise  you  to  get  an  experi-  !| 
enced  man  to  set  the  boiler,  all  the  other  work  ii 
you  can  do  yourself. — Crow.  jf 

1759.— Heating  a greenhouse.— If  you  4 
have  only  one  door  to  your  house,  which  I should  ,T 
say  is  the  case,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  heating  it  with  a boiler  of  the  Lough-  jl 
borough  or  horse-shoe  pattern.  If  you  place  the 
boiler  in  the  other  end  opposite  the  door,  you 
may  have  a flow  and  return  pipe  each  side  of 
the  house,  or  only  on  one  side,  according  to  the 
amount  of  heat  you  require.  If  you  only  want 
to  keep  out  frost,  two  pipes  from  the  boiler 
round  to  the  door  will  be  enough.  In  that  case 
the  boiler  may  be  placed  in  the  corner,  so  as  to 
have  the  pipes  along  the  whole  of  one  end,  as 
well  as  the  side.  One  course  of  bricks  round  j 
the  outside  of  the  boiler  is  all  the  brick-work 
necessary. — J.  C.  C. 

1695.— Management  of  a greenhouse,  j 

— “ Beta’s  ” plants  are  evidently  suffering  from  | 
too  sudden  variations  of  temperature  ; the  sun 
going  off  at  one  o'clock,  when  it  is  the  hottest, 
causes  a great  change.  I should  advise  “ Beta” 
to  try  opening  the  house  well  during  the  time 
the  sun  shines  on  it,  and  closing  it  as  the  sun 
goes  off,  except  the  top  ventilators.  This  allows 
the  heat  to  escape  more  gradually.  If  the  sun 
comes  on  the  house  early  in  the  morning  a little 
shade  can  be  afforded.  Fuchsias  always  like  a 1 
shady  position,  and  Pelargoniums  are  benefited 
by  it  while  they  are  blooming. — A.  Creak. 

1692.— A greenhouse  flue  not  draw- 
ing.— Ido  not  think  “ C.  N.  P.’s ’’'proposed 
secondary  flue  would  be  by  any  means  a success, 
for  supposing  that  the  draught  in  the  additional 
passage  proved  to  be  better  than  it  is  in  the  old 
one,  it  would,  of  course,  monopolise  all  the  heat, 
and  the  other  remain  cold.  I should  advise  in- 
creasing the  height  of  the  old  chimney,  which 
would  improve  the  draught  in  the  original  flue, 
and  warming  the  new  house  by  means  of  hot- 
water  pipes  heated  from  a boiler  fixed  in  the  i 
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old  furnace,  thus  making  the  same  fire  do  double 
duty.  If  “C.  N.  P.”  will  send  further  par- 
ticulars I will  advise  him  more  fully. — B.  C.  R. 

1752.— An  unsatisfactory  Passion-flower.— 
The  fault  which  you  complain  of  is  a common  one  with 
Passion-flowers,  keep  it  cur  back  for  a year  or  so  to 
Increase  the  number  of  leaders,  and  when  they  reach  the 
roof  train  some  of  them  back  so  as  to  cover  the  bare  steins. 
— k.  G.  Butler. 


BORDER  CARNATIONS. 

These  plants  are  of  great  value  for  furnishingour 
hardy  flowergardens  with  objects  of  beauty  all  the 
year  round.  The  beds  and  borders  of  vigorous, 
healthy  Carnations,  even  when  out  of  bloom, 
are  always  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  these 
plants,  and  are  by  no  means  unattractive  to 
ordinary  observers.  For  variety  and  beauty  of 
foliage,  seedlings  are  by  far  the  best ; the  leaves 
of  the  plants  are  as  distinct  in  their  way  as  the 
flowers  are,  and  one  can  almost  pick  out,  by  the 
different  shades  of  colour  in  the  leaves,  the 
flaked  and  bizarred  varieties  from  those  that 
will  produce  flowers  of  a uniform  self  colour. 
What  I wish  to  specially  draw  attention  to  is 
the  self  Carnation.  The  others  are  pretty  in 
their  way,  but  it  is  the 
self  varieties,  those  of 
one  distinct  colour  or 
shades  of  one  colour, 
that  give  the  best  effect 
in  the  garden.  The 
bizarre  and  flaked  varie- 
ties do  not  give  the  same 
rich  beauty.  I was  in 
a charming  old  garden 
the  other  day  full  of 
good  self  Carnations, 
all  of  rich,  decided 
colours,  and  the  names 
of  a few  of  the  best  are 
given  below.  The  growth 
was  vigorous,  each 
variety  exceptionally 
free-blooming  and  pro- 
ducing flowers  bold  in 
shape,  full,  non-splitting 
in  the  pod,  and  fragrant. 

This  is  the  type  of  Car- 
nation all  wlio  raise 
seedlings  should  strive 
to  attain  to.  The  Car- 
nation is  not  grown  as 
well  as  it  deserves.  It 
is  a beautiful  garden 
flower,  and  the  worst 
possible  place  to  see  it 
is  at  the  exhibitions, 
where  each  bloom  is 
smoothed  out,  dressed 
with  the  tweezers,  and 
placed  on  a board  in  a 
paper  collar.  Too  often 
this  collar  hides  a great 
defect — the  burst  pod. 

If  many  of  these  blooms 
were  picked  up  they 
would  fall  to  pieces,  by 
reason  of  the  split  calyx 
and  severe  dressing. 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  flower  we  want  for 
the  garden,  or  for  cutting  to  place  in  vases.  The 
time  for 

Peopagating  and  planting  out  border  Car- 
nations is  the  autumn,  as  they  seldom  succeed 
if  taken  up  from  the  open  ground  and  planted  in 
spring.  Spring-planted  stock,  unless  the  plants 
have  been  carefully  turned  out  of  pots,  has  not 
time  to  become  established  before  the  flower- 
stems  are  thrown  up ; consequently,  the  roots 
are  unable  to  supply  nourishment  to  them,  and 
the  stems,  as  well  as  the  flowers,  are  far  inferior 
to  thoseproduced  from  plants  established  in  Octo- 
ber. The  time  for  sowing  the  seeds  in  pots  com- 
mences in  February  ; but  perhaps  the  last  week 
in  March  or  the  first  in  April  is  as  good  a time  for 
this  as  any  other.  I always  get  strong,  healthy 
plants  from  April-sown  seeds.  Some  of  them 
have  produced  upwards  of  200  flowers  the 
following  season.  If  good  seed  were  sown  in 
line  soil  out-of-doors,  it  would  vegetate  ; but  all 
of  it  18  not  good,  and  many  experienced  growers 
have  a notion  that  the  slightly  imperfect  seeds 
produce  the  best  varieties.  Sometimes  a space 
of  two  or  three  weeks  will  intervene  before 
the  seedlings  appear.  The  plants  are  very 
liable  to  damp  off  in  the  close,  moist  atmosphere 
of  a hot-bed,  and  if  they  remain  for  any  length 


of  time  in  the  pots  before  they  are  pricked  out 
the  stem  below  the  seed-leaves  becomes  very 
long  and  weak.  I prick  the  seedlings  out  into 
boxes,  planting  them  in  fine  sandy  soil  as  deep 
as  the  seed-leaves.  There  is  danger  of  their 
damping  off  before  they  are  pricked  out,  none 
after.  If  the  ground  is  ready  the  plants  may  be 
planted  out  early  in  June,  but  on  no  account 
must  they  be  allowed  to  become  crowded,  and 
to  avoid  this  I have  frequently  replanted  them 
in  boxes  a second  time.  Any  good  garden 
ground  will  do  in  which  to  bloom  the  plants. 
Kitchen  garden  soil  that  has  been  trenched 
2 feet  deep  and  well  manured  is  as  good  as  any 
other.  I plant  them  after  Tulips  and  Ranun- 
culnses.  The  beds  for  these  are  always  trenched 
and  well  manured,  and  when  the  bulbs  are  dug 
up  in  June  the  ground  is  merely  forked  over  for 
the  Carnations,  and  they  succeed  remarkably 
well. 

Varieties. — Good  border  Carnations  are  The 
Bride  (Hodges’),  Gloire  de  Nancy  (the  Old 
White  Clove),  and  W.  P.  Milner.  Of  the  very 
pretty  tinted  kinds,  Comtesse  de  Paris  is  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful ; it  is  large,  very  delicate 
blush  colour,  and  of  strong  habit,  and  free- 
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Redbraes  Picotee.  Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photograph 
sent  by  Mr.  J.  McWalters,  Armagh,  Ireland. 


blooming.  Mary  Morris  is  a good  pink,  and  so  is 
one  called  Laura  with  fringed  petals.  Of  the 
purples.  Purple  Emperor,  M.  Bergendi,  and 
Mdlle.  Rousell  ; and  of  buff,  Mrs.  Reynolds 
Hole  (fine  apricot  tint)  ; and  of  yellows,  Ernest 
Benary,  Edith,  and  Will  Threlfall.  Some  of  the 
Picotees  are  pretty  and  desirable,  of  which  the 
Redliraes  kind  (here  figured)  is  an  excellent 
type.  J. 

1731  —Destroying  caterpillars.— I know  of  no 
method  better  than  hand-picking  for  getting  rid  of  cater- 
pillars. Open  all  the  curled  up  and  dead  leaves,  and  look 
in  the  heads  of  composite  flowers  and  the  dead  trusses  of 
Zonal  Pelargoniums.  If  the  leaves  are  a little  and  freshly 
bitten,  look  underneath  them.— A.  G.  Butler. 

166S.— Campanula  fragilis.— Cuttings  formed  of 
the  side  shoots  or  tops,  about  2 inches  long,  will  root 
freely  enough  in  well  drained  pots  of  sandy  soil  in  heat  in 
spring.  Plants  from  seed  sown  in  a frame'in  June  or  July 
will  bloom  the  following  summer;  but  I have  always 
grown  the  plants  from  cuttings  myself.— B.  C.  R. 

1636. -Lobelias  and  Violas.— The  first  should  be 
sown  in  January  or  February  in  a very  gentle  warmth, 
and  the  plants  grown  on  in  a cool  greenhouse  when  once 
up  and  pricked  off.  Treated  thus  they  make  much  sturdier 
growth,  and  do  better  in  every  way  than  if  sown  later  in  a 
stronger  heat.  Violas  sown  in  a little  heat  in  February' 
will  be  fit  to  plant  put  in  the  end  of  Ma.y  with  the  other 
bedding  stuff  ; but  if  earlier  bloom  and  sturdier  plants  are 
desired,  sow  them  in  the  open  air  in  August  and  plant 
out  in  March.- B.  C.  R. 
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1651.— Plants  for  a drawing-room.— 

Among  those  grown  for  their  foliage  only. 
Aspidistras,  India-rubber-plants,  small  Palms, 
and  Myrtles  will  be  found  the  most  useful,  with 
a few  Ferns,  of  which  the  varieties  of  Pteris,  P. 
serrulata,  P.  cretica,  P.  tremula,  P.  argyrea,  P. 
albo  lineata,  &c.,  are  more  easily  managed  and 
successful  than  most  others.  Of  flowering 
plants,  none  are  so  floriferous  and  generally 
satisfactory  as  the  Chinese  Primulas,  which, 
with  care  and  a little  stimulant  occasionally, 
will  remain  in  bloom  throughout  the  entire  sea- 
son. Small  plants  of  Chrysanthemums  will  be 
found  of  great  use  during  the  next  two  months 
or  so,  and  after  that  a Christmas  Rose  or  two, 
with  a white  Abutilon,  a couple  of  Bouvardias, 
white  and  red,  and  perhaps  a pot  or  so  of  Violets 
will  bridge  over  the  space  until  the  earliest  bulbs 
come  in.  Where  there  is  the  heat  of  a forcing- 
house  at  command,  the  early  white  Roman 
Hyacinths  may  be  had  in  bloom  any  time  after 
October  ; but  if  they  have  to  come  along  natur- 
ally the  days  will  be  beginning  to  lengthen  con- 
siderably before  they  commence  expanding. 

Good  companions  to 
these  are  a few  pots  or 
pans  of  the  Paper  - 
White  Narcissus,  the 
pretty  little  N.  incom- 
parabilis,  Stella,  and 
others,  while  masses  of 
the  lovely  blue  Scilla 
sibiricaacd  Snowdrops 
may  be  had  very  early 
in  the  year  with  a 
minimum  of  expense 
and  care.  These  may 
be  followed  by  the 
ordinary  Dutch  Hya- 
cinths and  Narcissi  in 
immense  variety,  early 
Cinerarias,  Spiraeas, 
Genistas,  and  many 
others,  while  the  Per- 
sian Cyclamens  are  good 
room-plants,  and  may 
be  had  in  bloom  from 
the  New  Year  onwards. 
— B.  C.  R. 

1656.—  Christmas 
Rose  withering. — 

It  is  a peculiarity  of 
this  favourite  flower 
that  blooms  gathered 
from  plants  in  the  full 
open  do  not  last.  It  is 
only  when  they  are  in 
some  way  protected 
that  they  keep  in  a 
good  condition  in  a cut 
state.  The  best  way 
to  protect  them  is  to 
put  a hand-light  over 
them  in  October,  leaving 
a little  air  on  constantly, 
except  on  frosty  nights. 
Boxes  with  the  bottoms 
taken  out,  with  a pane 
of  glass  on  the  top,  and  even  covering  with  a box 
alone  as  soon  as  the  flower-buds  show  white 
will  do.  In  this  way  market-growers  who  have 
not  enough  glass  obtain  a large  quantity  of 
blooms  for  cutting.- — Byeleet. 

I have  always  found  Christmas  Roses  die 

in  flower-glasses,  and  believe]  they  will  always 
do  so.  If  “ M.  S.  G.”  will  provide  a large  soup- 
plate,  fill  it  with  Moss,  and  arrange  the  holes  on 
it  so  that  the  Moss  supports  the  blooms,  and 
keep  the  Moss  damp,  he  will  find  that  Christ- 
mas Roses  will  keep  for  about  ten  days.  I 
generally  add  an  upright  glass  vase  as  a centre 
filled  with  Pelargoniums  or  other  flowers  to 
avoid  a flat  effect. — Lux. 

1745.— Plant  for  a window.— Rosea  are  not  often 
satisfactory  in  a window.  Pelargoniums,  Begonia  Wel- 
toniensis,  and  Fuchsias  are  best  for  summer.  Coronilla 
glauca,  Cytisus  fragrans,  and  Vallota  purpurea  are 
generally  satisfactory  in  winter.— E.  H. 

1647.— Window-boxes.— The  boxes  may 
either  be  filled  with  dwarf  shrubs  and  bulbs  or 
hardy  Ferns  and  creepers.  In  the  latter  case 
the  variegated  (Vinca)  Periwinkle,  named  ele- 
gantissima,  has  a pretty  effect  planted  along  the 
front  of  the  box  to  hang  over.  Small  shrubs  a 
foot  or  BO  high  are  specially  grown  in  the  nur- 
series for  window-boxes,  and  are  offered  cheap. 
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and  the  common  bulbs,  such  as  Crocus,  Scillas, 
I’ulips,  &c.,  are  also  cheap  enough  for  planting 
in  quantity. — E.  H. 


THE  CARNATION. 

A DiSdUSSlON'  in  the  Oardeii  on  Carnations  for 
the  flower  garden  will  have  interest  here:  — 

A grower  of  the  florist  school  stated  : 

That  florists’  Carnations  are  grown  by  the 
Newcastle  and  other  of  the  northern  growers 
the  whole  year  through  in  the  open  ground. 

That  where  they  are  wintered  in  frames  they 
are  protected,  not  from  frost,  but  from  the 
winter  rains. 

That  they  are  grown  on,  though  in  pots,  in  the 
open  air,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  seasonal 
influences  as  plants  in  the  borders. 

That  the  proof  that  they  have  had  no 
coddling,  or  pampering,  or  protection  from  frost 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  flower  at  the 
same  time  as  the  plants  in  the  open  ground. 

That  if  they  were  protected  from  cold  through 
the  winter  they  would  come  into  flower  weeks 
before  the  dates  of  the  exhibitions,  which  repre- 
sent the  natural  flowering  time  of  the  plant. 

These  facts  prove  that  the  florists’  Carnations 
are  not  grown  or  pampered  under  glass.  As  to 
“Carnation  Grower’s”  assertion  that  florists 
grow  only  a paltry  few  plants  in  the  borders,  I 
bsg  leave  to  tell  him  they  are  grown  there  in 
thousands,  and  that  all  seedling  plants  are  so 
grown. 

The  Editor  in  answer  says  that  the  above 
writer  omits  to  notice  : 

1.  The  denfruction  hy  the  florists  of  the  form  of 
the  flower.  Of  all  the  Heaven-sent  things  for 
our  gardens  the  Carnation  is  that  which  in  the 
double  state  assumes  the  most  beautiful  form, 
free  as  foam  in  its  delicate  and  varied  toss  of 
petals  ; its  form  is  as  good  as  its  delicious  scent 
and  as  precious  as  its  unrivalled  colour,  and  this 
lovely  form  the  human  ass  complacently  sets 
himself  to  correct  with  a tweezers  ! 

2.  The  banishment  of  the  Oar  nation  Jrom  the 
flower  garden.  — The  public,  “ sat  upon  ” 
by  a few  people  who  giv'e  each  other  prizes 
and  lay  down  the  laws  for  the  exhibition  of 
the  Carnation  in  the  silly  way  we  see  it 
shown,  have  scarcely  a chance  of  seeing  the 
value  of  the  flower  for  our  gardens.  The  laced 
flowers  in  collars  are  useless  for  the  flower  gar- 
den ! Exhibitions  of  them  are  childish  things, 
aimless,  and  ugly,  so  far  as  any  good  to  gardens 
is  concerned. 

.3.  The  encouragement  of  hurst  and  monstrous 
flowers. — The  deformed  flowers,  very  few  of 
which  would  be  tolerated  in  the  flower  garden, 
are  welcome  to  the  ordinary  exhibitor,  who  binds 
up  the  burst  flower,  then  puts  it  in  its  paper 
collar  with  all  the  petals  levelled  back  by  the 
florist’s  tweezers  ! All  this  gives  a false  ideal  to 
the  raisers  of  new  kinds,  and  improvement  from 
their  side  is  barred  so  long  as  these  things  last. 
If  the  Carnations  were  shown  as  they  grow  with 
buds  and  flowers,  burst  and  monstrous  flowers 
would  soon  disappear,  as  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
raising  plants  free  from  this  great  fault. 

4.  Pot  culture. — The  writer  allows  that  the 
Carnation  is wintered  in  frames  and  in  pots.” 
But  it  is  needless,  and  worse,  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  pots  and  glass  shelter  for  flowers 
that  are  the  hardiest  we  know.  There  were 
thousands  in  the  flower-garden  at  Shrubland  all 
last  winter,  and  Mr.  Fish  and  other.s  ean  testify 
to  the  lovely  pictures  they  made  this  summer. 
Not  only  are  pot-culture  and  frame-protection 
wasteful  in  all  open  country  gardens,  but  no 
one  can  get  the  best  bloom  who  does  not  plant 
out  his  Carnations  where  they  are  to  flower  in 
early  autumn.  There  is  a double  reward  for 
this  course — the  beauty  of  the  plant  all  through 
the  winter  in  the  flower-garden  and  the  finer 
bloom.  There  may  be  cold  valleys  where  the 
Carnation  will  not  bear  this  plan,  but  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  early  layers  planted 
in  early  autumn  is  the  best  and  simplest  way. 

Agathtea  coelestis. — It  may  be  of  interest 
to  some  readers  of  Gabdenixo  to  learn  that  the 
Blue  Daisy  (Agathaja  ccelestis)  grows  freely  from 
cuttings  inserted  in  boxes  during  the  present 
month,  and  kept  in  a cool  greenhouse.  The  best 
plan  is  to  plant  out  an  old  specimen  early  in 
summer  and  take  the  cuttings  this  month.  Last 
year  I had  two  dozen  rooted  cuttings  from  one 
plant,  and  could  have  had  as  many  more  if  I 
had  required  them. — Lux. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

174S.— An  evergreen  screen. — It  will 

take  some  time  to  get  Up  an  evergreen  screen 
25  feet  high  where  there  is  plenty  of  smoke 
about.  The  Douglass  Fir  will  do  as  well  as  any 
of  the  Fir  tribe,  and  it  is  eertainly  one  of  the 
fastest  growers,  and  I have  used  the  Balm  of 
Gilead  Fir  under  similar  circumstances  effec- 
tively, as  large  plants  can  be  moved  with 
safety.  But  the  best  evergreen  for  screens  in  a 
town  garden  is  the  Hodgins’  Holly,  though,  of 
eourse,  there  would  be  some  time  to  wait  for  a 
screen  25  feet  high.  Thuja  Lobbi  is  a good  grower 
in  good  soil,  and  the  common  Yew  is  not  to  be 
despised.  Large  plants  that  have  been  prepared 
for  such  work  move  well. — E.  H. 

1703.— Treatment  of  Clianthus.— You 
cannot  do  much  good  in  cutting  back  the  tops 
of  the  strong  shoots.  It  is  common  for  them  to 
get  thin  at  the  bottom.  Red-spider  is  such  a 
dire  pest  to  this  plant  that  the  old  leaves  fall 
through  being  injured  by  these  insects.  The 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  set  about  striking 
some  cuttings  of  the  half-ripe  growth  at  once, 
and  in  the  spring  plant  out  one  or  two  young 
plants  near  to  the  old  ones.  If  you  give  the 
young  ones  a little  fresh  soil  they  will  cover  the 
part  that  is  now  getting  naked.  Do  not  prune 
the  plant  at  all  until  the  winter  is  past,  and  then 
only  to  cut  away  such  growth,  for  which  there  is 
no  room  on  the  wall. — J.  C.  C. 

1645. —Flowering  shrubs.  — I think 
“ Bush  ” will  find  the  following  a very 
useful  list  for  his  purpose  : Berberis,  Hollies 
(fcr  t'leir  berries  during  winter,  I mean), 
Laurustinus,  Dautzias,  Clematis,  Roses,  Wei- 
gela.  Arbutus  (if  room  for  it),  Escallonia 
macrantha.  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas.  These 
are  all  hardy,  but  you  may  wonderfully  increase 
the  effeet  by  adding  Pampas  Grass,  Phloxes, 
the  hardiest  Fuchsias,  and  other  plants  similar 
to  these,  and  whose  name  is  legion. — Crow. 

1740.— White  Clematis. — The  two  best  rapid  grow, 
ing  white  Clematises  for  covering  arches  are  Clematis 
montana,  floaers  in  spring,  and  Clematis  flammula,  flower- 
ing in  summtr  and  autumn.  Tne  last  named  is  the  most 
fragrant. — E.  H. 

I should  recommend  you  to  get  the  Duchess  of 

Edinburgh,  a double,  sweet-scentei  Clematis  of  the 
Florida  type. — A.  G.  BUTtER. 

1G37.— Clipping  a Privet-hedge.— The  best  time 
to  clip  a Privet-hedge  is  about  mid  summer— earlier  rather 
than  later.  If  left  till  August  the  hedge  looks  so  bare 
after  being  cut,  scarcely  getting  covered  with  foliage 
before  winter. — E.  H. 

1644.  — Propagating  trees,  &c.— The 
Oak  and  other  forest-trees  named  are  raised 
from  seeds  sown  early  in  spring,  sa}',  in  Feb- 
ruary. The  rarer  forms  of  each  are  obtained  by 
grafting  on  the  common  kinds  or  by  layering  ; 
the  latter  is  the  best  plan,  but  it  takes  time  to 
establish  what  are  known  in  nursery  parlance  as 
stools,  which  are  really  old  plants,  which  from 
being  frequently  eut  back  throw  up  a large 
number  of  young  shoots,  which  are  layered  in 
autumn  or  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall.  Many 
things  are  obtained  from  cuttings  planted  in 
autumn,  the  choice  evergreens  being  planted 
under  glass  and  the  deciduous  things  out-of- 
doors.  The  euttings  are  often  made  early  in 
autumn  and  laid  thickly  in  a cool  border.  The 
wounds  began  to  heal  or  eallus  at  once,  and 
they  may  be  planted  any  time  when  con- 
v'enient  up  till  the  end  of  February,  or  even 
later,  in  suitable  weather.  Hollies  are  best  ob- 
tained from  seeds  or  berries,  which  should  be 
gathered  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  mixed  with  damp 
sand  to  remain  in  a heap  for  twelve  months  or  till 
the  hard  case  which  encloses  the  seeds  is  sof- 
tened to  permit  of  the  young  plant  breaking  its 
way  out.  Many  evergreen  trees  are  best  raised 
from  seeds,  but  some,  such  as  the  Irish  Yew  and 
variegated  Hollies,  for  instance,  will  not  come 
true  from  seeds,  and  must  either  be  raised  from 
cuttings,  which  is  a slow  process,  or  layers, 
which  is  not  always  convenient,  or  else  be 
grafted  on  the  common  species.  The  latter  is  the 
plant  commonly  adopted  in  nurseries. — E.  H. 


1649.— Uses  of  a small  hot-bed  and 
frame  in  winter. — There  are  many  pur- 
poses a small  hot-bed  may  be  put  to  in  winter.  It 
may  be  used  to  bring  on  any  flowering  plants  for 
the  rooms,  such  as  bulbs,  &c. , or  it  may  be  used 
to  raise  early  vegetables,  such  as  Horn  Carrots, 
Potatoes,  Tomatoes,  Radishes,  &c.  Strawberries 
may  be  started  in  it  shortly  after  Christmas.  The 
cold  frame  will  be  useful  for  striking  Calceo- 


laria cuttings  and  storing  half-hardy  plants  in 
generally,  or  it  may  be  filled  now  with  prepared 
roots  of  Violets  for  winter-blooming,  or  turn  It 
into  a salad-bed,  and  fill  it  with  strong  plants  of 
Lettuce  and  Endive. — E.  H. 


EARLY  SPRiNG-FLOWERING  BULBS. 
Squills  (Scillas). 

The  Squills  comprise  a numerous  genus  of 
bulbous  plants,  and  a few  of  them  are  indis- 
pensable to  every  garden,  as  they  are  all  very 
beautiful  and  flower  in  spring  ; indeed,  some 
bloom  even  before  spring  commences.  They  are 


Flowers  of  the  Spreadings  Blue-Iell  (Scilla  patula). 


of  the  simplest  culture.  They  should  be  planted 
at  the  depth  of  a few  inches  when  the  bulbs  are 
at  rest — that  is  early  in  the  autumn — in  any 
good  garden  soil  that  is  not  too  heavy  ; and  if, 
when  once  established,  they  are  not  disturbed 
for  years,  except,  perhaps,  when  given  a slight 
annual  top-dressing  of  manure,  the  cultivator 
will  be  annually  rewarded  with  a display  that 
will  amply  repay  any  trouble  that  he  may  have 
taken.  Some  kinds,  especially  the  many  coloured 
varieties  of  the  Spanish  Squill  (S.  hispanica — 
syn.,  S.  campanulata)  and  the  English  (S. 
nutans),  are  admirably  adapted  for  introducing 
into  the  wild  garden  by  the  sides  of  woodland 
walks,  margins  of  shrubberies,  &c.,  situations  in 
which  they  form  an  attractive  feature  in  spring. 
As  regards  propagation,  offsets  may  be  taken 
from  established  clumps  during  summer,  and  a 
very  interesting,  though  somewhat  slow,  mode 
of  procedure  is  that  of  raising  them  from  seeds, 
which  in  some  seasons  are  produced  plentifulljL 
By  this  mode  many  varieties  of  real  merit,  both 
as  regards  size  and  colour,  have  been  obtained, 
and  there  is  still  ample  room  for  furtherimprove- 
ment  in  this  direction.  The  following  are  a selec- 
tion of  the  best  kinds  : S.  amrena,  S.  bifolia,  S. 
campanulata,  S.  italica,  S.  nutans,  S.  patula 
(here  figured),  S.  peruviana,  and  S.  sibiiica, 
excellent  for  pot-culture  as  well  as  for  the  open 
air.  H. 

1700.— Dahlias  after  flowering.— They 
may  remain  in  the  ground  until  frost  cuts  them 
down  ; then  take  them  up  carefully,  cleaning 
away  all  the  soil.  They  will  keep  perfectly  in 
any  cool  place,  such  as  a cellar,  where  frost  does 
not  come  through  the  winter  until  April.  At  that 
time  they  will,  if  kept  in  the  dark,  show  signs 
of  growth,  so  that  they  should  then  be  brought 
out  into  a light  place.  There  is  no  better  place 
than  a frame,  laying  the  roots  in  light  soil,  and 
giving  very  little  water  until  young  growths 
appear.  The  advantage  of  treating  them  in  this 
way  is  that  they  can  be  hardened  off  by  pulling 
off  the  sashes  in  mild  weather  from  the  time 
they  begin  to  grow. — Byfleet. 

1653.— Small  green  frogs.- Green  tree 
frogs  can  be  procured  at  any  large  London 
naturalist’s  shop,  or  at  Covent-garden.  The  price 
is  6d.  a-piece,  or  less.  They  feed  on  many 
kinds  of  insects,  and  if  they  do  not  find  sufficient 
in  the  fernery  may  be  fed  on  gentles  and 
mealworms,  or  small  earthworms.  They  should 
have  a pan  of  water  to  enter  if  they  wish.  — F. 
Finx. 

1741.— Worms  in  flower-pots.— The  worms  are 
probably  introduced  in  the  soil  in  which  the  plants  are 
potted.  Give  them  a dose  of  lime-water.— E H. 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

SOME  GOOD  HARDY  HERBACEOUS 
SPIR.^AS  (MEADOW  SWEETS). 

This  extensive  genus  includes  both  shrubby  and 
herbaceous  species,  but  the  latter  are  the  only 
kinds  we  have  to  deal  with  here.  They  consti- 
tute a beautiful  class  of  plants  almost  indispens- 
able to  every  garden.  There  are  in  cultivation 
only  about  half-a-dozen  species  and  their  varie- 
ties, but  all  are  worthy  ornaments  of  any  garden. 

S.  Akunous  (Goat’s-beard)  (here  figured)  is  a 
vigorous  perennial  that  grows  from  3 feet  to 
5 feet  high,  and  flowers  in  summer.  It  is  a most 
valuable  herbaceous  plant,  being  beautiful  in 
foliage  and  habit,  as  well  as  in  its  flowers,  which 
are  freely  produced  in  large,  gracefully-drooping 
plumes.  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  there 
are  some  inferior  varieties  of  this  plant  not 
worth  growing.  In  its  best  forms  it  is  as  good  in 
midsummer  as  the  Pampas  Grass  is  in  autumn. 
It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America,  and  is  a valuable  subject  for 
grouping  with  other  fine-foliaged  herbaceous 
plants.  It  thrives  in  ordinary  soil,  but  best  in 
a deep  moist  loam,  and  is  easily  multiplied  by 
division  of  the  tufts.  S.  astilboides,  a recently 
introduced  plant  from  Japan,  is  a variety  of  S. 
Aruncus,  and  perfectly  hardy,  and  bears  snowy- 
white  feathery  plumes. 

S.  c.iiSPiTOSA  is  one  of  the  smallest,  if  not  the 
smallest,  of  Spiraeas.  The  leaves,  which  are 
from  ^ inch  to  1 inch  long,  narrow,  and  silky 
and  glaucous  on  botli  surfaces,  are  arranged  in 
dense  rosette-like  tufts,  springing  from  a woody 
root-stock  ; they  are  numerously  produced,  and 
form  a spreading  carpet-like  tuft,  similar  to  the 
Stemless  Catchfly  (Silene  acaulis).  The  flowers 
are  from  1 inch  to  3 inches  high,  terminated  by 
a dense  cone-like  spike  of  flowers,  which  are 
very  small  and  white.  It  is  a native  of  the 
mountains  of  North  America,  from  New 


S.  LOBATA  (Queen  of  the  Prairie)  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  hardy  Spiraeas.  It  grows 
from  1^  feet  to  3 feet  high,  and  has  deep  rosy- 
carmine  flowers  in  large  terminal  compound 
cymes.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  the  leaflets 
pointed  and  irregularly  toothed.  It  does  best 
in  sandy  loam,  and  is  valuable  for  the  mixed 
border,  or  for  planting  on  the  margins  of  shrub- 
beries, or  in  beds  among  groups  of  the  finer 
perennials.  Byn. — S.  venusta.  .Similar  to  S. 
lobata  is  S.  Humboldti  and  S.  digitata,  two 
handsome  plants,  well  worthy  of  a place  in  any 
garden. 

S.  PALMATA  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
herbaceous  species  and  amongst  the  finest  of 
hardy  plants.  It  has  handsome  palmate  foliage 
and  bears  in  late  summer  broad  clusters  of  broad 
clusters  of  lovely  rosy-crimson  blossoms.  When 
well  grown  it  attains  4 feet,  but  often  it  is  seen 
less  than  half  that  height.  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered tender,  and  is  therefore  grown  largely 
in  pots  ; but  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  thrives 
well  in  moist,  deep  loam,  well  enriched  by  de- 
cayed manure.  It  is  a fine  plant  for  many 
positions  in  large  rock  gardens,  in  borders,  on 
the  margins  of  shrubberies,  or  for  naturalising, 
as  it  is  quite  vigorous  enough  to  take  care  of 
itself.  It  looks  best  when  grown  in  masses. 
The  variety  called  elegans,  said  to  be  a hybrid 
production,  has  pale-pinkish  flowers,  and  is  alto- 
gether an  inferior  plant  to  the  best  forms  of  S. 
palmata. 

S.  Ulmaria. — This  common  British  Meadow 
Sweet  would,  no  doubt,  be  considered  a plant 
of  high  merit  if  it  were  an  exotic.  It  is  seldom 
seen  in  gardens,  but  there  are  often  worse  things 
to  be  found  in  our  borders.  It  is  too  well  known 
to  need  description  here.  It  deserves  a place, 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  variety,  in  the  mixed 
border,  on  the  margin  of  shrubberies,  or  in  the 
rougher  parts  of  pleasure  grounds,  where  it  may 
be  advantageously  planted  with  other  subjects 
which  do  not  require  much  looking  after.  Almost 


Goat*3-beard  Meadow  Sweet  (Spiraea  Aruncus). 


Mexico  to  Northern  Nevada,  where  it  is  found 
growing  on  rocks,  &c.  It  seems  to  thrive  well 
in  an  open  position  in  the  rock  garden  in  good 
deep  soil.  ® 

S.  FiBiPENDULA  (Dropwort).  — A rather 
common,  but  very  pleasing  British  species.  It 
grows  from  1 foot  to  2 feet  high,  and  has 
yellowish-white  flowers  (often  tipped  with  red) 
in  loose  terminal  clusters.  The  leaves  are 
in^ostly  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  and  when 
flower-stems  are  pinched  off  it  forms  a very 
effective  edging  plant,  the  Fern-like  aspect  of 
Its  foliage  rendering  it  very  distinct  from  many 
other  plants  that  are  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
double  variety  (,S.  filipendula  fl.-pl.)  is  very 
useful  in  the  mixed  border  and  for  cuttings. 
It  thrives  in  ordinary  soil,  and  is  multiplied 
by  division  of  the  tufts. 


any  soil  will  suit  it;  if  moist,  so  much  the  better. 
The  variegated-leaved  form  of  the  plant  is  orna- 
mental, the  creamy-yellow  and  green  variegation 
being  effective.  G. 


1402  — Nicotiana  affinis.— I think  I may 
answer  “ Tobacco’s  ” query  as  to  whether  these 
plants  are  perennials  in  the  affirmative,  as  the 
following  facts  will  show.  I have  grown  this 
sweet-scented  Tobacco  for  several  years  in  the 
open  garden  at  Dalston,  putting  in  fresh  plants 
each  year,  and  have  often  noticed  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  that  the  roots  were  alive,  but  never 
thought  they  would  ever  come  to  anything 
until  this  season,  when  the  ground  having  been 
undisturbed  some  plants  sprang  up  where  the 
old  ones  had  been  last  year.  I transplanted 
several,  and  found  they  sprang  in  each  case  from 


a piece  of  root  that  was  far  too  large  in  circum* 
ference  to  have  been  formed  this  year.  Two, 
which  I left  undisturbed,  commenced  blooming 
about  the  beginning  of  August,  and  are  now 
over  4 feet  high,  and  those  I transplanted  arc 
now  also  in  bloom,  and  over  2 feet  in  height. 
That  they  are  not  seedlings  I am  positive,  as  I 
have  never  allowed  a blossom  to  seed,  always 
picking  it  off  on  the  first  sign  of  decay. — H.  S. 

16.54.— White  Passion  flower.— It  all 
depends  on  locality  whether  this  pretty  climber 
can  be  safely  left  out  all  the  winter,  but  I 
believe  it  is  quite  as  hardy  as  the  blue  variety, 
P.  ccerulea.  Here,  on  the  south  coast,  it  is 
altogether  more  satisfactory  out-of-doors  than 
under  cover,  and  I think  that  on  a sheltered 
wall  it  M'ould  be  quite  safe,  unless  very  excep- 
tional weather  comes  before  its  stems  get  well 
matured. — J.  G.,  Hants. 

■ — — The  answer  to  this  question  depends  to 
a great  extent  upon  (1),  The  locality  or  latitude 
of  the  garden  ; and  (2),  Whether  the  plant  is 
well-established  and  strong  or  not.  Generally 
speaking,  this  exquisite  Passion-flower,  with  P. 
ccerulea,  is  quite  hardy  in  all  but  the  extreme 
north — that  is  when  planted  early  in  the  season 
and  thoroughly  established.  Cover  the  roots 
with  a heap  of  ashes  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre  in 
November,  and  in  very  sharp  frost  nail  a bit  of 
mat  or  sacking  over  the  plant,  and  ten  to  one 
you  will  find  it  all  right  in  the  spring. — B.  C.  R. 

1 7 50.  —Treatment  of  Pansies  .—Pansies 
are  hardy  flowers,  and  will  do  better  in  the  open 
air  in  a partially  shaded  border  than  in  boxes  in 
the  house.  Lift  them  and  plant  in  a shady 
border,  and  peg  out  the  young  shoots  to  form 
roots  for  spring  planting  ; or  take  cuttings  of 
the  young  shoots  and  throw  the  old  roots  away 
— young  plants  are  better  than  old  ones  ; or  the 
old  plants  may  be  pulled  to  pieces,  and  the  best 
of  them  planted  in  a nursery  bed,  to  be  used  in 
the  borders  in  spring,  though  cuttings  make  the 
best  plants,  and  they  will  root  readily. — E.  H. 

1775. — A troublesome  lawn.  — Your 
lawn  requires  draining  for  one  thing,  and  where 
the  Grass  is  rough  or  tliere  are  many  Daisies 
the  old  turf  should  be  taken  away  and  good 
material  laid  down  in  its  place.  From  what 
you  say,  however,  it  is  very  clear  that  draining 
is  the  first  thing  to  do.  As  you  do  not  give  the 
size  of  the  lawn  I cannot  tell  you  how  many 
drains  will  be  required  ; probably  one  through 
the  middle  would  be  enough.  With  regard  to 
the  worms,  if  you  knew  the  good  they  do  in 
3mur  case  you  would  not  think  of  destroying  one 
of  them.  The  fact  that  they  throw  up  their 
casts  will  show  you  that  by  their  burrowing 
holes  in  the  ground  there  is  a more  ready  escape 
for  the  rain.  If  it  were  not  for  the  worms  your 
lawn  would  be  in  a much  worse  state  as  regards 
being  damp.  You  appear  to  value  the  lawn 
sand  about  as  much  as  I do.  The  good  it  does 
is  very  fleeting.  If  you  want  to  improve  any 
part  of  your  lawn  give  it  a good  dressing  of  rich 
soil  or  well-rotted  manure,  allowing  it  to  remain 
until  it  disappears.  This  last  remark  is  made 
supposing  you  do  not  take  any  of  the  old  turf 
away. — J.  C.  C. 

1662.— Purple  and  blue  flowers.— Nothing  finer 
or  more  suitable  than  the  perennial  Asters  or  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  such  as  A.  Amellus,  A.  duraosus,  A.  Isevis,  A. 
pvrenans,  and  A.  turbinellus,  being  just  the  thing  required. 
Aoonituin  autumnale,  A.  japonica,  and  A.  septentrionale, 
Plumbago  larpentae,  and  Commelina  cmlestis,  may  also 
prove  useful. — B.  C.  R. 

Plant  blue  Salvias,  blue  Larkspurs,  Michaelmas 

Daisies  in  variety,  and  blue  Lupin  (late  sown).— Vera. 

Cfl/Ctus  Da,hlia,S. — Black  Prince  is  one  of 
the  finest  Cactus  varieties  I have  seen.  The 
flowers  are  rich  maroon,  deeper  than  those  of 
that  very  dark  variety  Zulu,  and  of  prodigious 
size — that  is,  about  twice  the  diameter  of  the 
ordinary  type.  Though  it  is  large  it  is  not 
coarse.  Size  has  not  sacrificed  beauty.  The 
flower  is  loose,  handsome,  and  essentially  effec- 
tive by  reason  of  its  breadth,  massiveness,  and 
freedom  from  formality. — E. 

1672.— Blue  Hydrangeas.  — The  most  brilliantly 
blue  Hydrangea  I ever  saw  grew  on  a rooky  place  with 
very  red  water,  apparently  of  a chalybeate  nature,  trickling 
all  about  it.  I have  been  told  that  in  a moist  place,  with 
old  iron  or  nails  put  round  the  roots,  the  same  plant,  once 
pink,  will  become  blue  ; but  I have  not  tried  it  myself. 
My  own  plants,  where  the  water  was  naturally  chalybeate, 
always  had  blue  flowers.  County,  Surrey.— Vera. 

1633.— Saving  Begonia-seed.  — In  dry,  warm 
weather  Begonia-seed  will  ripen  in  the  open  air.  The  pods 
should  be  gathered  when  they  change  colour,  and  be  laid 
on  a sheet  of  paper  in  a room.— E.  H. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

QaestlOQS.— Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
GARDBN’iso/ree  of  chargeif  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  37,  Southa)npton'Stre.et,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters onbusiness should  be  sent  to  the  Poblisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unannvered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mini  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

(which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
obseroatiom  fermit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  quistion  may  often  be 
very  usef  ul,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  isgained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


— Constructing  a Mushroom  - house. — 
Will  someone  be  pood  enough  to  give  an  amateur  direc- 
tions for  constructing  a Mushroom-house?— H.  Parsons. 

17SS.— Hardy  shrub  for  a stone  vase.— Would 
someone  please  to  tell  me  of  a good  hardy  shrub  to  grow 
in  a big  stone  vase  in  winter?  Locilitv,  Forres.  N.B.— 

. M. 

1789. — Caj;*nations  and  Picotees  for  exhibi- 
tion.— Would  someone  kindly  give  me  the  names  of  a few 
of  the  best  Carnations  and  Picotees  for  exhibition  ?— Car- 
nation. 

1790. — Preserving  Rose  flower  - leaves.  — I 
have  a quantity  of  dried  Rose  flower- lea v'es,  and  I want  to 
know  what  I am  to  use  to  preserve  them  and  keep  them 
sweet-scented  ?— Housekbei'er 

1791. — Improving  a clay  soil.— I have  a smal' 
garden,  but  the  soil  is  a heavy  ciay  I can  get  pienty  of 
stable-manure  and  wet  sawdust,  &o.  Will  it  improve  it  to 
use  plenty  of  these  materials  ? — Park. 

1792. — Propagating  evergreens.— Would  anyone 
kindly  tell  me  which  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  and  the 
proper  way  to  propagate  such  evergreens  as  Yew,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, and  Aucubas? — J.  Jowett. 

1793. -011  for  a lamp  for  an  unheated  green- 
house. — Would  “Mr.  A.  G.  Butler’’  please  say  what  oil 
he  would  recommend  for  burning,  as  I have  understood 
that  some  oils  damage  the  plants?— F.  S.  A.,  Manchester. 

1794. — Peaches  -with  split  stones.— I have  a 
Peaoh-tree  (indoors)  which  has  ripened  some  fine  fruit ; 
hut  nearly  all  of  them  had  split  stones.  The  tree  grows 
rather  strong.  Will  someone  kindly  state  the  cause?— 
J.  A. 

179.).  — Chrysanthemums  with  yellow 
foliage. — Can  anyone  tell  me  why  several  of  my  Chrys- 
anthemums have  yellow  foliage,  while  the  leaves  on  other 
plants  are  of  a dark-green  ? Tbey  all  get  the  same  treat- 
ment.— J.  A. 

179U.— Filberts  falling  off.— Will  anyone  kindly 
tell  me  the  reason  of  my  Filberts  falling  off  ? The  trees 
have  been  planted  four  years,  and  in  good  soil.  I have 
only  had  one  lot  of  nuts  off  them,  and  that  was  the  first 
year. — Tom  King. 

1797. — Japanese  Honeysuckle  on  a north 
wall. — Will  a Japanese  Honeysuckle  succeed  on  the 
north  side  of  a house,  a little  sheltered  from  the  east?  The 
house  is  not  much  exposed  to  wind,  and  in  a mild  climate. 
Gravel  soil.— A.  A.  H. 

1798.  — Chrysanthemums  for  standards.— 
Would  anyone  kindly  tell  me  the  names  of  some  twelve 
Chrysanthemums  especially  well  adapted  for  standards, 
and  also  state  if  they  are  early  or  late  flowering?— A Yobno 
Gardener  in  Denmark. 

1799. — Tritonia  aurea.— Would  someone  kindly 
inform  me  if  a Tritonia  aurea  can  be  disqualified  at  a 
flower-show  for  not  being  a greenhouse  plant?  The  reason 
for  disqualifleation  being  that  it  was  an  herbaceous  plant. 
—Ayrshire,  Scotland. 

1800.  — Pnining  Jasmlnum  nudiflorum. — 

When  is  the  proper  time  to  prune  Jasmlnum  nudiflorum  ? 
I have  seen  It  in  Essex  clipped  quite  close,  and  yet  covered 
with  bloom.  Mine  is  on  a west  aspect,  and  has  been 
planted  three  years.  -A.  A.  H. 

1801. — Peach  stones  splitting.— I have  a Peach- 
tree on  a south  wall  which  bears  fine  early  fruit ; but  the 
fruit  falls  in  consequence  of  the  stone  being  split,  and  a 
hole  is  in  the  end  of  the  Peach  next  the  tree.  What  am  I 
to  do  to  prevent  this  1—3.  Wiseman. 

1802.  — Heating  a small  greenhouse.  — Can 

anyone  please  to  tell  me  the  best  means  of  heating  a small 
greenhouse,  12  feet  by  8 feet  ? I am  not  able,  through  my 
neighbours  objecting  to  the  smoke,  to  use  coals.  Gas  here 
is  2s.  Id.  per  1,000  feet.— M.  Gallon. 

1803. — Preserving  Mountain- Ash-herries.— 
Can  anyone  kindly  tell  me  how  best  to  preserve  the  berries 
of  the  Mountain  Ash  through  thewinter?  lam  told  it  can 
be  done.  I was  told  to  dip  them  in  gum,  and  tried  that ; 
but  it  did  not  answer  at  all.— S.  J.  F. 

1804.  — Lawn-tennis  ground.— I want  to  make  a 
good  lawn-tenms  ground  on  a Grass-field  of  stiff  clay.  The 
field  is  out  of  level,  so  I shall  have  to  take  away  from  one 
side  and  add  to  the  other.  Should  1 sow  seeds,  or  lay 
down  Grass  in  turves?— John  Watkinson. 

4805.— Insects  in  Mushrooms,  &c.— Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of  insects  in  Mushrooms,  and 
what  I can  do  to  get  rid  of  them  ? 1 should  also  be  glad  of 
a few  hints  on  the  general  cultivation  of  Mushrooms?  I 
have  to  make  mv  beds  in  a large  shed.— H.  G. 


1806. — Destroying  spiders.— I shall  be  glad  to 
know  how  I can  best  destroy  garden  spiders?  My  garden 
is  full  of  .them.  They  seem  particularly  to  appreciate 
Broccoli  and  Cabbage  seedlings.  The  cure  must  be  such 
as  will  not  affeot  plants  and  seeds. — Pecksnike. 

1807.  — Growing  double  Petunias. — Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  how  to  grow  double  Petunias  well  ? 
Should  they  be  cut  down  now  to  make  fresh  growth,  as 
mine  seem  to  all  be  going  yellow?  I have  a greenhouse  to 
grow  them  in  ; but  it  is  not  heated. — J.  Jeffheys. 

1808. — Growing  Herbaceous  Calceolarias.— 
Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  how  to  grow  Herbaceous  Cal- 
ceolarias ? I have  some  seedlings  pricked  out  in  boxes.  I 
have  a greenhouse,  also  a frame  in  which  to  grow  them. 
They  do  not  seem  to  get  on  ; they  go  yellow  and  damp  off. 
— J.  Jeffreys. 

1809.  — Book  on  trees  and  shrubs.- Will  anyone 
recommend  a practical  book  on  the  planting  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  written  after  the  maimer  of  Mongredien’s  descrip- 
tive and  exhaustive  work,  which  was  published  by  Murray  in 
1870,  but  which,  unfortunately,  is  now  out  of  print  ? — 
S.  K.  B. 

1810. — Unfruitful  Strawberries.— What  is  the 
cause  and  the  remedy  for  Strawberry-plants  producing 
either  nothing  but  extremely  fine  leaves,  or,  at  the  best, 
a very  poor  crop  of  fruit?  The  ground  is  sloping,  with  a 
southern  aspect.  Every  care  has  been  taken,  and  this  was 
the  third  year. — E.  M. 

1811. — Book  on  fruit  culture.— Has  “ Traitd  de 
la  Taille  des  Arbres  Fruitiers,”  par  J.  A.  Hardy,  published 
at  the  Librairie  A^ricole,  26,  Rue  Jacob,  Paris,  been 
translated  into  English  ? There  is  no  book,  I think,  I could 
so  profllably  place  in  ray  gardener’s  hands;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, he  cannot  read  French. — Caledonia. 

1812. — Apples  and  Pears  for  a wall.— I have  a 
wall  in  my  garden  about  6 feet  3 inches  high.  I want  to 
plant  three  Apple-trees  (one  dessert  and  two  kitchen) ; 
also  one  Pear-tree  (dessert).  I should  be  glad  if  someone 
will  kindly  oblige  me  witn  the  names  of  the  best  sorts  to 
plant,  and  system  of  training  ? Those  that  would  be  fit  tor 
use  from  August  to  October  preferred. — Plymouth. 

1813. — Manettl  and  Brier  cuttings.— Will  some- 
one kindly  give  me  a lew  hints  on  the  cullivatioii  of 
M inetli  and  Brier  cuttings  for  budding  ? I have  a few 
Manettis  budded  this  season.  When  should  the  tops  be 
cut  off,  and  are  the  Brier  cuttings  often  mentioned  in 
Gardening  taken  from  the  hedge  Brier  or  Dog  Rose  ? — 
J.  L. 

1814. — Roses  on  a verandah.— I have  a narrow 
verandah  along  the  west  wall  of  my  house,  under  which  I 
want  to  have  climbing  Roses.  They  would  have  plenty  of 
light  and  air  .and  sun,  and  space  to  grow  about  13  feet 
high.  Would  W.  A.  Richardson  do  well  in  this  situation  ? 
Beds  must  be  dug  in  the  gravel  for  these  Roses.  How 
wide  and  deep  should  the^^  be,  and  what  soil  should  be  put 
in?— Ella. 

1815. — Australian  Bottle-brush.  — Under  this 
name  I had  sent  me  a packet  of  seed,  which  has  now  ger- 
minated freely.  It  was  described  by  the  sender  as  a rare 
shrub,  very  handsome,  with  a large  scarlet  flower,  like  a big 
bottle-brush.  I should  be  very  glad  of  further  particulars 
about  it — botanical  name,  liardiness,  culture,  &c.  ?— J.  F. 
Kayner. 

1810.— Glass,  &c.,  for  a greenhouse.— Will  any- 
one kindly  inform  me  if  I might  safely  use  15  oz.  glass  for 
a house  I intend  putting  up?  It  is  to  be  17  feet  wide  by 
9U  feet  long,  well  protected  from  the  west  wind,  and  thecast, 
and  not  likely  to  get  stones  thrown  at  it.  Also  shall  I have 
to  have  a purline,  or  will  strong  supports  hold  the  ridge 
board  up  suttioiently  ? — Anxious. 

1817.  — An  old  Daphne. — I have  taken  “ B.  C.  R.’s” 
advice  and  put  the  Daphne  out-of-doors  against  a south 
wall,  but  could  not  take  out  and  replace  the  drainage 
without  breaking  the  pot,  it  being  so  full  of  roots.  Should 
be  much  obliged  if  “B.  C.  R.”  will  tell  me  if  it  is  best 
to  leave  it  as  it  is,  and  if  it  will  not  be  more  likely  to  flower 
being  pot-bound  ? — Mi.ss  Singleton. 

1818. — Tan  for  Mushroom-beds.— Having  heard 
that  tan  makes  a good  mixture  with  horse-droppings  for  a 
Mushroom-bed,  I shall  be  glad  if  anyone  who  has  had  any 
experience  with  it  will  kindly  advise  me  how  to  proceed, 
and  whether  it  is  better  than  the  bed  being  made  of  all 
droppings?  I want  to  grow  the  Mushrooms  in  a greenhouse 
this  winter,  the  temperature  of  which  will  be  kept  at  about 
50  degs. — Derbyshire. 

1819.  — Bedding  plants.— Will  someone  kindly  give 
me  a little  information  about  the  following  plants,  as  to 
the  colour  of  their  foliage  and  the  height  they  grow  : 
Alternantheras,  Sempervivum  tabulseforme,  Herniaria 
glabra  aurea  ? Are  they  jjropagated  from  cuttings  ? If  so, 
when  should  they  be  put  in  ? Should  they  be  wintered  in 
a frame  or  greenhouse?  Any  information  will  be  thankfully 
received.- Constant  Reader. 

1820. — Treatment  of  Roses.— I should  be  grateful 
to  be  informed  how  to  treat  good  Roses  which  have  been 
planted  for  three  years,  but  which  have  proved  a failure? 
They  are  alive,  but  look  very  unhealthy,  and  scarcely 
flower  at  all.  The  Roses  are  all  very  good  ones,  and  it  is 
very  disappointing  to  see  them  gradually  dying  off —viz. , 
William  Allen  Richardson,  Madame  Laoharme,  Glory  of 
Cheshunt,  Abel  Carrifere,  Robert  Marnock,  &o. — Dara. 

1821. — Tennis-ground.— I have  li  acres  of  turf  land, 
on  part  of  which  I am  building  a house,  and  wish  to  make 
a full  sized  tennis-lawn.  Will  someone  advise  me  whether 
I should  select  the  best  of  the  turf,  which  is  not  first  rate, 
and  relay  it,  or  dig  the  ground  and  sow  seeds  next  spring? 
If  the  latter,  how  long  will  it  be  before  it  is  fit  to  play 
upon?  Some  of  my  friends  advise  one  course,  and  some 
the  other ; the  majority  favouring  turf.— Newbridge. 

1822. — Tomatoes  going  had.— I shall  be  glad  if 
any  experienced  Tomato  grower  will  tell  me  the  cause  of 
my  Tomatoes  going  bad  at  the  flower  end  while  in  a green 
state?  They  were  grown  in  a house  18  feet  long,  11  feet 
wide,  and  8 feet  high,  and  contained  70  plants.  The  plants 
were  set  out  in  beds3feet  wide  in  turf  soil,  enriched  with  one- 
sixth  manure,  and  watered  once  a week  with  liquid-manure. 
The  roof  ventilators  have  been  open  night  and  day  since 
May,  and  a little  heat  has  been  put  on  at  night  to  keep  the 
temperature  about  60  degs.  The  foliage  has  been  cut 
down  to  the  first  pair  of  leaflets.  I may  say  they  have 
suffered  the  most  at  the  top,  where  all  the  plants  meet. 
Would  it  be  caused  by  overcrowding  ? — Derbyshire. 


1823. — Planting  fruit-trees.— I have  at  the  back 
of  my  house  a Grass-plot,  about  50  feet  by  20  feet,  running 
east  and  west,  with  gravel  subsoil,  good  open  position, 
sheltered  from  the  north  by  a 6-foot  wall.  1 am  desirous 
of  planting  about  a dozen  dwarf  fruit-trees  in  parallel  lines 
on  either  edge  of  this  plot.  What  would  be  a good  selec- 
tion? What  special  treatment  is  required  in  planting? 
When  would  be  the  proper  time  to  prune?  Could  Currant 
and  Gooseberr} -bushes  be  safely  planted  between  them  ? — 
Tottenham.  ' 

1824.  — White  flowers  for  church  decoration. 
— Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  of  a few  plants  which  would 
produce  good  white  flowers  (suitable  for  church  vases) 
during  next  December,  January  and  February,  with  a few 
hints  as  to  the  culture  they  should  receive  from  this  time? 
My  greenhouse  faces  due  south,  is  old,  and,  consequently, 
rather  damp,  and  will  not  be  heated  until  December. 
Would  Primroses  of  any  kind  be  easily  grown  under  these 
circumstances?  If  so.  kindly  give  names  of  good  single 
and  double  white  varieties  and  what  soil  they  would 
need?— Marie. 

1825. — Hardy  Roses  for  a garden.— I have  room 
in  my  garden  for  about  eight  Rose-bushes  ; but,  as  1 have 
no  knowledge  of  the  different  sorts,  I would  feel  obliged  if 
someone  could  tell  me  what  might  ha  the  most 
suitable  kinds  I might  put  in  ? I would  like  a variety 
to  he  of  a hardy  kind,  not  very  fancy,  some  that 
would  bloom  from,  say,  early  in  June  till  late  on  in  the 
year.  My  garden  is  about  4 miles  out  of  Glasgow,  and 
has  good,  fair  soil.  I see  lots  of  advertisements  in  Gar- 
dening of  Roses  for  sale  ; but  1 do  not  know  what  kinds 
to  buy,  so,  therefore,  would  feel  obliged  for  advice.— J.  M., 
Glas</ow. 

1826. — Easily  grown  greenhouse  plants.— 
My  greenhouse  is  a lean-to,  affording  about  50  square  feet 
of  shelf  area  ; the  lowest  part  of  the  roof  being  7 feet  above 
the  shelf.  It  is  heated  by  hot  water,  and  has  a south-west 
exposure.  I have  not  any  fixture  or  place  where  I could 
put  away  plants  requiring  heat  while  resting,  and  only  a 
small  garden.  I should  be  much  obliged  for  a list  of  the 
plants  which  can  be  propagated  under  such  conditions, 
and  which  will  give  the  greatest  amount  of  greenness  and 
colour  all  the  year  round,  with  a note  of  the  succession  in 
which  they  come  on  Could  any  of  them  be  placed  while 
resting  under  the  shelf  near  the  hot-water  pipes?— Novice. 

1827. — A constantly  blooming  Rose.— Will 
someone  kindly  give  me  a list  of  about  six  or  nine  good 
Roses  that  will  equal  La  France  tor  constantly  blooming  ? 
I have  a few  standards  of  the  above  La  France  that  are  at 
this  present  time  quite  loaded  with  beautiful  large  Roses, 
a sight  that  is  worth  seeing,  flowering  just  at  the  time  as 
most  of  the  Perpetual  Rose-trees  are  quite  bare  of  blooms. 
I have  seen  the  Rose-trees  of  La  France  in  ray  garden  in 
Cheshire  loaded  with  Roses  all  through  the  summer  and 
autumn  ; even  in  Christmas  week  I have  seen  Roses 
gathered  off  them.  I shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  someone 
will  give  me  list  of  Roses  that  will  equal  that  grand  Rose 
La  France,  for  constant  blooming  ? — H.  C. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further  ' 
answers  shotdd  they  he  able  to  offer  additional  4 
advice  on  the  various  subjects.  i 

1828. — Propagating  Mulberries  (M.  F.).— Your  ! 

best  plan  would  be  to  buy  plants  from  some  good  mir.sery, 

as,  if  you  propagate  them  yourself,  they  will  be  too  small  to 
be  of  any  service  to  you  next  year.  ;i 

1829. — Dendrobiums  (Tiny  Tim).— You  must  ask 

more  definitely  what  you  require.  The  one  with  jointed  ■' 
stems  is  D.  Findlayamim ; the  stouter  piece  I do  not  ' 
recognise,  and  1 do  not  understand  what  you  wish  to  know  ; 
respecting  them. — M.  B.  ' 

1830  — Stanhopea  Devonlensls  (0.  F.).— This  is  t 
the  name  of  the  flower  sent.  It  is  extremely  rare  in  culti-  , 
vation.  I am  glad  to  hear  you  express  yourself  pleased  , 
with  its  grateful  perfume,  which  will  not  be  overpowering  ' 
if  your  house  is  properly  and  continuously  ventilated. — 

M.  B. 

1831. — Abronla  umbellata  (f7.  A.  3[.).—A  cold 
frame  will  be  sufficient  protection  for  plants  of  this,  unless 
the  winter  is  very  severe.  If  sown  in  .September,  grow 
out-of  doors  until  frosts  occur,  then  move  to  the  frame, 
and  give  no  more  coddling  than  is  really  necessary.  This 
Abronia  is,  however,  best  sown  in  spring. 

1832.  — Pinks,  Picotees,  and  Carnations 
(E.  D.  R.). — Garden  Pinks,  as  we  now  have  them,  are  con- 
sidered to  have  sprung  from  Dianthus  plumarius,  and  ' 
Carnations  and  Picotees  from  Dianthus  Caryophyllus.  j 
The  minor  differences  in  form,  colour,  &c.,  are  the  results  . 
of  garden  hybridisation  and  careful  selection  of  the  best 
types  from  seedling  plants. 

1833. - Budding  and  grafting  Roses  (N.  S.).— 

The  shoots  of  the  current  yeaFs  growth  from  the  Brier 
cuttings  or  the  stock  itself  may  be  budded,  and  the 
grafting  is  done  when  the  stocks  are  in  a dormant  state  I 
in  winter.  Of  course,  this  requires  to  be  done  under 
glass,  for  which  purpose  the  stocks  must  be  potted  up.  It 

is  what  is  called  “ winter  grafting."  | 

1834. — Odontoglossum  seed-pods  (Tiny  Tim).  \ ' 

— I am  glad  to  hear  you  have  so  far  succeeded.  Keep  the 
parentage  records  well.  Before  the  year  1900  we  shall  f 
want  to  invent  some  new  names  for  the  immense  number  f 
of  seedling  plants  of  these  Orchids.  I am  not  doubtful  of  ; . 
your  success,  and  I hope  to  record  some  fine  variety  when  i 1 
the  seedlings  flower.— M.  B.  ^ I 

1835. — Shanking  (Illie). — This  term,  as  applied  to 
Vines,  means  that  the  fruit  fails  to  come  to  perfection, 
owing  to  the  footstalks  of  the  berries  turning  Wown  and 
drying  up ; in  very  bad  cases  the  whole  bunch  goes  off  in  the 
same  manner,  and,  in  consequence,  the  berries  are  sour 
and  uneatable.  This  disease  is  generally  caused  by  badly 
drained  borders  or  overcropping,  and  general  bad  manage- 
ment. 

1836.  — Abutilbn  leaves  changing  colour 

(F.  R.  Parnell). — These  are  variable  plants  and  often 
“sport”  in  both  leaves  and  foliage.  The  leaves  sent 
appear  to  have  had  green-fly  on  them,  or  other  plants  near 
them  have  been  so  affected.  What  has  been  the  general 
treatment?  Nothing  is  said  about  that.  If  Abutilons  are 
cultivated  in  a similar  manner  to  Fuchsias  they  should 
succeed  well. 
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-Oattleyas  and  Dendrotoiums  (H.  »r.)-— 

1 friend,  what  a sample  to  send  one  ! I had  to  get 


1837. 

My  good  inciiu,  wiiau  a sample  uu  sciiu  imc  ; x iiaix  iii  ges 
the  specimens  and  box  burned  as  soon  as  possible,  for  fear 
of  getting  my  plants  covered  with  thrips.  I never  saw 
Orchids  worse  infested.  They  look  as  if  you  had  b^en 
from  home  all  the  season  and  left  the  plants  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  Have  the  thrips  washed  away.  See  advertise- 
ments.—M.  B. 

' 1838.— Dendrobium  Jamesianum  (B.  B.).— The 
flowers  sent  are  of  a very  good  variety,  and  as  you  say  that 
the  plants  have  not  been  out  of  flower  since  the  end  of 
May,  you  have  occasion  to  rejoice  and  be  thankful.  You 
must  have  a nice  lot  of  plants,  and  have  treated  them 
well.  You  say  you  have  followed  my  instructions  and 
have  been  successful.  Glad  to  hear  you  acknowledge  the 
efforts  to  enlighten  made  by — M.  B. 

1839.  —Pears  cracking  (John  WeUfoi'd). — This  is 
generally  caused  by  cold,  wet  weather,  like  we  have  had 
during  a greater  part  of  the  past  summer,  and  also  by  the 
roots  getting  down  into  a cold  and  bad  subsoil,  and  an 
over-manured  soil  is  not  good  for  Pears,  they  thriving  best 
in  a loamy  and  well-drained  land.  It  would  be  well  to  lift 
the  roots  of  the  trees  early  in  November  and  replant  them 
in  some  fresh,  turfy  soil  and  near  the  surface. 

1840.  — Odontoglossum  Harryanum.— Jesse 
sends  a flower,  asking  : “ Is  it  a good  variety,  and  what  is 
she  to  do  with  it?”  The  flower  is  a very  rich,  bright- 
coloured  form,  and  the  lip  is  broad  and  bright.  It  likes,  I 
fancy,  a little  more  warmth  than  O.  Alexandras  and  the 
like.  In  a house  under  a north  wall  where  I often  see  this 
plant  grown  w-ell  Lyoastes  and  Anguloas  are  also  growing 
magniflcentlv  on  the  front  stage. — M.  B. 

1841. — Odontoglossums  (Tiny  Tim).— Your  am- 
bition certainly  is  boundless.  I should  not  have  thought 
you  would  have  sent  direct  for  these  plants  to  Colombia, 
and  I feel  sure  nothing  will  satisfy  you  but  a journey  there 
yourself.  From  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  bulbs 
and  their  shape,  you  may  expect  some  variation  when  they 
flower,  and  I hope  they  may  turn  out  good.  I have  no 
faith  in  it,  however,  and  without  faith  where  are  we''— 
M.  B. 


1842. — Peaches  not  swelling  of£(J.  Wiseman). 
—This  may  arise  from  overcropping,  attacks  of  red-spider, 
or  drought  at  the  roots  ; most  probably  the  latter  is  the 
chief  ciuse.  Peach-trees  against  a south  wall  require 
abundance  of  root  moisture  to  enable  them  to  bringa  good 
crop  of  fruit  to  perfection.  Give  a good  soaking  of  liquid- 
manure,  and  then  apply  a mulch  over  the  roots  to  prevent 
evaporation.  Not  a word  is  said  as  to  kind  of  Peach 
amount  of  crop,  or  treatment. 

1843. — Acropera  Loddigesi  (J.  B.).— This  is  the 

name  of  the  Orchid-flowers  which  are  just  to  hand.  I 
have  received  the  same  thing  from  “ VY.  W.”  and  “ T.  B ” 
so  here  all  have  an  answer.  The  plant  is  not  reckoned  of 
niuch  value  amongst  Orchid  growers  ; but  there  are  some 
kinds  which  are  well  deserving  more  attention  than  they 
get.  I shall  have  to  note  the  genus,  and  make  a few 
remarks  upon  it  for  the  benefit  of  my  readers.  I do  not 
renmmber  seeing  the  flowers  previously  sent  by  you. 

X Skinner!  (Two  Ladies).~I  have 

two  lady  friends  complaining  that  this  species  does  not 
thrive  With  them ; but  neither  of  the  ladies  say  a single 
word  of  how  they  have  been  treating  the  plant.'  I should 
not  wonder  if  too  much  heat  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  mis- 
chief, not  but  that  a fair  amount  of  heat  is  necessary,  but 
then  a great  amount  of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere  is 
necessary  ; but,  ladies,  tell  me  the  conditions  under  which 
you  have  arrived  at  this  state  of  collapse,  then  I will  try 
and  lift  you  out  of  the  trouble.— M.  B. 

1845.— Begonia’ parviflora  (B.  xff.).— This  plant 
can  be  easily  propagated  in  a similar  manner  to  the 
r uchsia.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  not  to  overwater 
the  cuttings ; being  of  a succulent  nature  they  are  very 
Jiable  to  rot  off.  As  your  plant  is  now  fading,  all  that  you 
can  or  need  do  is  to  keep  it  dryish  at  the  root  and  safe 
from  frost  during  the  winter.  Then  in  the  spring  repot 
into  good  soil  and  treat  in  a similar  manner  to  a Fuchsia 
the  only  difference  in  the  culture  being  that  the  Begonia 
does  not  want  quite  so  much  water  at  the  roots. 

Apple  (ff.  B.  B.).— 
This  Apple  IS  described  as  follows  in  Scott’s  “ Orchardist " : 
r irst  size  ; first  quality;  in  season  November  to  Febru- 
ovate,  and  flattened  ; obtusely  angular  on 
the  sides;  skin  of  an  uniform  lemon-yellow;  stalk,  long 
and  slender;  eye,  small  and  closed;  set  in  rather  a deep 
y®  flr™.  crisp,  sweet,  and  agreeably 

perfume;  an  e.xcellent  kitchen  and 
■f PP  •'I®®  abundant  bearer,  ig  of 

warf  habit,  and  well  suited  for  a miniature  orchard.'* 

mllltarls  (C.  //.).-This  is  ^ 
plant  seldom  undertaken  by  an  amateur  • hut  iim  f I 
heard  from  you  last  season.  The  80^679  I Verv  fine 
You  have  been  too  liberal ; a few  flowers  woul/havo  n"®' 

lot,  it  does  not  so  much  matter.  Your  plant  will 
doubt,  be  benefited  by  having  it  cut  I am  V 
that  these  plants  are  not  benefited  if  thp  nnii-a 
before  beinj  fully  developed  rbut  in’' thU  cTse  ai? 

fsTx^ellenr-^&^'a  ’ '"!®ty 

on  Vines  (Pollockshields). There 

ng  a ? rTots"TuUMs' Hamburgh  Vlne^  proS^c 

thisevil,  the  bordL  must  be 


I mortar-rubbish 
beln'“t«iW Wilkes)  says  : “ I have 

you,  “Mr.  Wilk^b  for  enough?"  T^nk 

houses  and  seen  the 


Blunti,  the  various  forms  of  O.  luteo-purpureum  and 
Halli,  to  say  nothing  of  the  smaller  kinds  O.  blandum,  O. 
cirrhosum,  O.  Rossi,  &c.,  so  that  is  a yarn  I cannot  accept ; 
but  I am  specially  thankful  for  the  information  as  to 
temperature.  Wh3%  you  must  have  been  treating  them  as 
if  they  were  Brazilian  plants.  Let  the  thermometer  fall 
as  low  as  40  degs.,  instead  of  50  degs.  and  60  degs.,  and 
then  let  me  hear  again.  I saw  some  Odontoglossums  in 
an  amateur’s  garden  in  a wall  case  without  the  slightest 
particle  of  heat,  and  these  were  in  superb  condition.  If 
you  wish  to  grow  the?e  plants,  do  not  use  the  furnace  so 
much,  putting  yourself  to  the  expense  of  fuel  for  nothing 
but  to  bring  you  trouble  and  disappointment,  and  of  this 
you  appear  to  be  full.  Depend  upon  it,  this  will  follow 
you  until  you  reduce  the  heat.— M.  B. 

1850.  -Odontoglossum  HBMi{TinyTun).—l  am 
asked  if  this  will  succeed  best  in  the  Cattleya-house?  To 
this  part  of  the  question  I may  answer  No.  The  best  plants 
I haye  ever  seen  of  this  species  were  grown  in  the  coolest 
house.  The  plant  was  first  found  in  the  Andes  Mountains, 
at  some  8,000  feet  elevation,  upwards  of  fifty  years  ago  ; 
but  it  was  not  until  some  twenty-five  years  ago  that  it 
came  to  be  introduced  to  English  gardens.  From  its 
position  in  the  mountains  one  can  surmise  that  it  does  not 
require  heat,  and,  indeed,  it  will  not  thrive  in  it.  The 
strongest  and  best  plants  in  the  country  have  been  grown 
cool.  It  is  a plant  subject  to  great  variation. — Matt. 
Bramble. 

1851. — Propagating  Bpacrlses(P.  -ff.).— Half  fill 
some  6-inch  pots  with  broken  crocks,  put  a little  Cocoa- 
nut-fibre  or  Moss  over  them,  fill  up  firmly  with  sifted  peat 
and  plenty  of  sand,  and  put  \ inch  of  fine  silver  sand  on 
the  surface.  Well  water  with  warm  water,  and  let  the  pots 
drain  for  an  hour ; then  insert,  ^ inch  apart,  cuttings  of 
the  young  tops  about  1 inch  in  length,  removing  the 
bottom  leaves  with  a pair  of  scissors.  Water  to  settle  the 
soil,  and  place  in  a close  frame  or  greenhouse  under  a bell- 
glass,  and  shade  from  the  sun.  Remove  the  bell-glass  each 
day  and  wipe  the  inside  of  it  dry,  and  keep  the  cuttings 
moist  and  close  till  rooted,  then  give  plenty  of  air.  The 
present  is  the  best  time  for  the  work, 

~7  O^iontoglossum  trlpudians  (P. 
McDpiny).  — This  enquirer  says  : “ Where  does  this 
species  come  from,  and  is  it  new?”  I will  answer  the  last 
question  first.  The  plant  was  discovered  about  forty 
years  ago,  so  that  it  can  scarcely  be  called  new.  Its 
native  home  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ocana,  in  New 
Grenada,  where  it  grows  up  to  7,000  feet  elevation  and 
more.  It  is  a very  pretty  species,  but  very  variable  in  its 
colour  and  markings.  It  is  by  no  means  one  of  our  common 
plants;  indeed,  there  appears  to  be  some  of  the  members 
of  this  large  family,  such  as  this  one,  O.  polyxanthum,  O. 
Warnerianum,  O proenitens,  and  many  others,  which  have 
not  become  popular  plants.  I do  not  know  whether  they 
are  scarce  naturally  or  not,  but  they  have  never  been  im 
ported  in  quantities  like  many  others.— Matt.  Bramble. 

1853.— Cattleya  Gaskelllana  (H.  T.  IF.).— This 
enquirer  asks  what  he  is  to  do  with  a plant  just  out  of 
flower?  Well,  it  must  have  its  growth  ripened  up,  and 
then  it  must  be  kept  cool  and  quiet  through  the  winter. 
My  contention  is  that  all  these  plants  that  flower  upon  the 
season  s growth  require  to  make  this  growth  in  summer 
therefore  keep  the  plant  now  fully  exposed  to  sun  and  light, 
saving  just  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  light  shading 
will  benecessary.  Theplantshould  gradually bekeptcooler, 
and  little  water  given.  When  the  cold,  wintry  days  set  in 
the  temperature  at  night  may  fall  to  50  degs.,  the  plant 
being  rather  dry  (but  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  get 
sufficiently  dry  to  shrivel  up  or  turn  yellow),  and  so  keep 
it  until  the  month  of  March,  when  if  it  will  not  stop  grow 
mg  any  longer,  let  it  go  on,  and  encourage  good  strong 
growth.— M.  B.  = o , 

NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

♦**  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
shoxud  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 37,  BoMf/uMrepfon-sfreef,  Bf  rand  London,  W.C. 
Nanies  of  plants. — Oak-street. — Asplenium  Adian- 

tum-nigrum. B.  J.  S. — I,  Flame-flower  (Tropseolum 

speciosum) ; 2,  Anomatheca  cruenta ; 3,  Saponaria  offici- 
nalis ; 4,  Althaea  frutex. G.  Citcfiny.- Physostegium 

virginicum, A.  A. — Giant  Knotweed  (Polygonum  cus- 

pidatum). — yBdisy.— Chrysanthemum  maximum.  The 

Marguerite  is  Chrysanthemum  frutescens. C.  C 

1,  Wistaria  sinensis,  which  often  produces  a few  flowers 
a second  time  in  one  season  ; 2,  Sedum  Ewersi  variega- 
tum  ; 3,  Farfugium  grande  ; 4,  A Veronica.  Send  again 

when  in  flower;  5,  Aralia  Sieboldi  variegata. Norman 

Blunt. — 1 and  2,  Garden  varieties  of  Dahlias,  which  we  do 

not  name;  3,  Ph.ygelius  capensis. W.  D.  B.— Cvpri- 

pedium  superbiens.  J.  p.  />.— Double  Camomile 

(Anthemis  arvensis  fl.-pl.). Subscriber,  North  Devon.— 

1,  Olearia  Haasti ; 2,  Chrysanthemum  maximum  ; 3,  White 
Marguerite  (Chrysanthemum  frutescens) ; 4,  Jacob’s 
Ladder  (Polemoniumcoeruleum);  5,  Helianthus  strumosus  • 

6,  Centaurea  montana  ; 7,  Erigeron  mucronatus. T.  S. 

—Tree  of  Heaven  (Ailantus  glandulosa). J.  A.  H.— 

Orchid  Laelia  Dayana  ; 2,  Gesnera  cardinalis.  The  num- 
bers had  become  detached  from  other  specimens. 

Names  of  fruit. — W.  B. — Pear  apparently  Beurr§ 

Kance. P.  J.  B.— Apples  : 1,  Ne.xt  week  ; 2,  Worcester 

Pearmain.  W.  J.  C.  — Pears : 1,  Passii  Colmar  ; 

2,  Beurr6  Clairgeau ; 3,  Beurr6  Ranee.  Apples:  4,  Nor- 
folk Beaufin  ; 5,  Kerry  Pippin  ; 6,  Hollandbury. W.  B — 

Apples : 1,  Carlisle  Codlin  ; 2,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  • 

3,  Apparently  White  Calville ; but  specimens  bad ’ 

4,  Northern  Greening. A.  B.— Apples:  1,  Apparently 

poor  specimens  of  Norfolk  Beaufin;  2,  Hollandbury; 

3,  Poor  specimens ; probably  a local  sort ; 4,  Norfolk 
Beaufin ; 5,  Bad  specimens,  cannot  name ; 6,  Local  sort 

not  recognised. B.  C.  Coode.— Apple  Calville  Rouge 

J.  A.  //.,  PenewfA. —Apple  Tyler’s  Colonel. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  err  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Sunny  Bide.— Apply  to  one  of  the  greenhouse  builders 

who  advertise  in  this  paper. Scotland  Bane. —Apply  to 

Richard  Smith  Sc  Co, , High-street,  Worcester. 1.  C.  C. 

1 18  impossible  to  say  what  has  eaten  the  leaves.  It 
looks  like  the  work  of  a caterpilhr  or  \>eevil.  If  you  can 


catch  any  insects  on  the  leaves  please  send  specimens. 

James  Lujf. — Apply  to  a “bird-fancier”  or  dealer. 

Malcolni  McKnell.^HhQ  information  you  require  can  be 

obtained  through  a bookseller. Dahlia. — Pot  roots  of 

Dahlias  generally  are  the  earliest  to  flower. James 

Kelley. — Apply  to  Messrs.  James  Backhouse  & Sons,  York. 

Orwald  C.  Marston. — Apply  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale 

Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London,  N. M.  J.  M.—lt 

will  certainly  not  injure  Maiden-hair  and  other  Ferns  to 

cut  a moderate  quantity  of  their  fronds  off  for  drying. 

S.  J.  F. — No  doubt  what  you  require  is  the  old  Hose-in- 
Hose  Polyanthus,  and  you  should  be  able  to  get  it  through 

some  of  the  advertisers  in  this  paper. A.  J.  J. — The 

boiler  should  not  be  fixed  nearer  than  6 feet  of  the  Vine- 
roots.-; — MissM.  A.  Brooke. — We  do  not  know  of  any  book 

that  will  help  you. F.  II.  B. — The  printed  rules  of  the 

game  will  tell  you  what  dimensions  a full-sized  tennis- 

lawn  should  be. F.  W.  B. — Apply  to  Mr.  Worthington 

G.  Smith,  West-street,  Dunstable. G.  A.  S. — Apply  to 

a bookseller. Andrew  Maze. — Please  repeat  queries 

and  write  them  on  separate  pieces  of  paper. 


BULBS.  BULBS.  BULBS. 

ONE  QHALTTY-THB  BEST. 

60  Selected  Bulbs,  Is.  6d.— 2 Hyacinths,  15 
Crocuses,  6 Tulips,  3 Narcissus,  6 Scillas,  8 Ixias,  8 Iris, 
6 Aconites,  6 Snowdrops. 

160  ditto,  3s.— 4 Hyacinths  (2  colours),  75  Crocuses  (3 
colours),  12  Tulips,  9 Narcissus,  20  Snowdrops,  10 Scillas, 
10  Aconites,  10  Ranunculi,  10  Iris. 

For  other  Collections,  see  Catalogue. 

Roman  Hyacinths,  2s.  doz.  ; per  100, 14s. 
Hyacinths,  first  size,  named,  from  24d.  each. 
Hyacinths,  bdg.  blue,  or  red.  Is.  9d.  ; white,  2s.  6d.  doz. 
Crocus,  blue,  yellow,  striped  or  white.  Is.  2d.  per  100. 
Tulips,  double  or  single,  12,  8d.  ; 25,  Is.  3d.  ; 5i>,  2s.  3d.  ; 
109,  4s. 

Spanish  Iris,  mixed,  50,  Is.  ; 100,  Is.  ed. 

Ixias,  mixed,  12,  6d. ; 25,  lOd.  ; 60,  Is.  6d. 

Narcissus  Poet,  25,  is.  ; 50,  is.  6d.  ; 100,  2s.  ed. 
Snowdrops,  single  or  double,  25,  Is.  ; 60,  Is.  fid.  ; 100, 
2s.  fid. 

Aconites,  26,  8d.  ; 60,  is.  2d. ; 100,  2s. 

Scilla  sibirica,  25,  is.  ; so,  is.  fid. ; 100,  2s.  fid. 
Freesia  refracta  alba,  12,  is. ; 25,  is.  fid. ; 50,  2s.  fid. 
Gladiolus,  purple  or  pink,  12,  9d.  ; 25,  Is.  3d.  ; 50,  2s. 

Gladiolus  the  Bride,  12,  ICd.  ; 25,  is.  ed.  60,  2s.  9d. 

PacHnej  and  carriage  free.  CA  TALOG  UES  post  free. 

J.  W.  WOODWARD,  63,  Grenville  Road, 
Hornsey  Rise,  London,  N. 


WIFFEN'S  NOVELTIES. 

‘ ‘ Cl  ENSATIONAL  FUCHSIAS — Monster 

^ flowers,  large  as  small  tea-cup.  Masterpiece,  double 
blue.  Phenomenal,  double  purple,  striped  scarlet.  Moles- 
worth,  double  white.  The  3 good  plants  free  for  2s.  fid. ; 6 
new  ones,  to  include  the  above  and  the  yellow  Fuchsia,  free 
for  5s.  Send  for  List  of  others.  Agenblemau  writes:  "Your 
Fucheias  are  quite  up  to  description.  They  are,  indeed, 
masterpieces.” 

^EW  GIANT  LETTUCE.”  — Leviathan 

-*->  Brown  Cos,  hardy  through  winter,  weight  4 to  7 lb., 
delicious,  50  plants  free  for  2s.  €d.  Carnations  raised  from 
named  flowers,  best  money  can  purchase,  2s.  fid,  doz.  Will 
bloom  through  winter  if  desired  in  house ; hardy  for  borders 

H.  WIFFEN. 

BELOHAMP,  GLARE,  SUFFOLK. 


TJOOPER’S  PANSIES.— The  finest  strain  in 

-1--L  the  World.  Seed  saved  from  1,000  exhibition  varieties. 
75  seeds,  7d. : 200  seeds.  Is. ; 500  seeds,  2s.  fid.  Cuttings  in  12 
exhibition  varieties.  Is.  fid.  For  cash  post  free.— HOOPER, 
Pansy  Grower,  Bath. 


OTRAWBERRIES. — Strong  roots,  4s.  per  100. 

Plants  in  small  pots,  16s.  per  100 ; ditto,  in  large  pots,  25s. 
ler  100.  Descriptive  Lists  free.— RICHARD  SMITH  & CO., 
.JIurserymen  and  Seed  Merchants,  Worcester. 

T)EVONSHIRE  FERNS,  30  roots,  botanical 

names,  Is.  4d.  ■ 50  larger  roots,  2s.  9d. ; extra  large,  4s., 
free. — Miss  NELSON,  Bratton  Fleming,  Barnstaple. 

13ANSY  CUTTINGS. — Show  and  Fancy  from 

Lister's  world-renowned  Collection,  the  largest  grower  in 
the  kingdom.  Cuttings  of  the  leading  var.,  including  the  Gems 
of  1890,  3s.  fid.,  5s„  and  10s.  per  doz.  pairs.  Seed  of  finest  var.. 
Is.  and  2s.  fid.  per  packet.  My;“  Treatise  on  the  Pansy,”  7d  • 
cloth,  l.s.  Id.  Catalogue  on  application.  ALEX.  LISTER. 
Pansy  Specialist,  Rothesay. 


12  Perennial  Iceland  Poppies,  orange,  white,  or  yellow  Cs.  8d. 
6 Climbers  (hardy):  Jasmine,  blue  Passion-flower, 

Virginian  Creeper  s Is.  fid. 

12  Choice  alpine  plants,  in  6 or  12  sorts Ig.  fid. 

l^iolei.clumps.  Neapolitan.M.LouUe, C.Brazza,&o  Is.  3d. 
12Trimula  obconica.  Primula  sinensis,  or  Cineraria  Is.  3d. 
12  Primula  Sieboldi,  a gem  for  pots  or  rockery  . . Os.  9d. 

12  Primula  Cashmeriana  and  rosea  2'.  Od. 

12  Choice  hardy  perennial  plants Is.  fid! 

59  ,,  „ ,,  ,,  in  25  sorts  ..  ..  5s.  fid. 

100  If  ,1  ,,  „ in  50  sorts  ..  ..  10s.  Od. 

All  strong,  healthy  plants.  Car.  pd.  Half  quantities  half  price. 
H.  DOBBIE,  Floral  Nurseries,  Frettenham,  Norwich. 


WrUSHROOM  SPAWN.— To  ensure  success 

buy  your  Spawn  of  the  maker  direct,  and  Eatistaerory 
results  are  guaranteed.  Per  brick,  3d. ; two,  post  free.  Is. ; 
per  bushel,  3s.,  carriage  paid,  4s.  G.  Farr,  Esq.,  College- 
park,  says:  "Your  Spawn  is  the  best  1 ever  used.”— E. 
VINCENT,  Spawn  Maker,  45,  Loncefleld-street,  Queen’s- 
park,  London,  W. 


OTOCKS. — 20  Brompton  (scarlet),  20  double 

white,  20  Queen,  20  dark  Wallflowers,  20  yellow,  lot,  free 
Is.  fid.  Strong  Seedling  Pansies— 12  Trimardeau,  I'Z  Odiers, 
12  French,  12  Belgian,  12  Romer's,  lot,  free.  Is.  fid.  Cabbage- 

plants — 50  Ellam’s  Early,  50  later,  10  red,  lot,  free.  Is.  3d. 

Winter  Lettuce-plants,  100,  Is.— J.  DUCKHR,  Haxey,  Bawtry 


DRI2!E  carnations. — Strong  plants  now 

ready,  such  as  Mrs.  R.  Hole,  Thalias,  Grosteen,  J.  B 
Bryant,  &c.,  12  var.,  true  to  i ame,  4s.  ; 7 for  2s.  fid.  Prize 
Phlo.xes  and  Pyrethrums,  double,  strong  clumps,  to  name,  3s. 
Delphiniums,  choice,  strong  plants,  2s.  doz.  nixd.  All  free.— 
W.  BRIDGSTOCK,  4,  Wellefley-avenue,  Hammersmith. 


'noon  IN  POTS.— All  the  best 

XUjUUV/  new  and  old  varieties,  ICs.  per  dozen:  6,  5s.  6d. 
Catalogue  free. — BATEMAN  &CO.,  Rose  Growerr,  Clevedon . 

• OSES  ON  OWN  ROOTS. — Strong  trees  ; 
-Lu  100  varieties,  6,  2s.  6d. ; 12,4s..  car.  paid;  Trionophe  de 
Francaise,  Louie  Richards,  Red  Glcire,  Hombre,  Lombard, 
Ducher,^  Mafgotten,  Christy,  Mad.  Bravy,  Eroile  de  I-yon, 
C.  Hybrid,  Hopper,  Catalogue  free, —feATEMAN  &CO., 
Weston  Kursery,  Clevtdon. 
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JOHN  R.  FLOWER’S 

CHEAP  FLAJVTS. 

Clearance  Prices,  Spring  Flowers 


Plant  at  ones  for  Early  Display.  All  quite 
Hardy  and  Strong  Picked  Plants.  Safely 
Packed*  and  Post  Free. 


inn  BEST  SPRING  WALLFLOWERS, 

-Lv/U  3s.  6d.,  free  ; 50  for  2s.  Blood-red,  very  popular.  Har- 
binger, dwarf  red,  Graham's  Perfection,  yellow,  best  yellow 
variety,  Early  Dresden,  best  earliest  dark  variety,  suitable 
for  pots  or  forcing.  AJl  picked  plants,  equal  to  those  sold 
at  Is.  dozen  elsewhere. 


rPHE  BEST  SPRING  EDGING  PLANTS 

J-  for  Wallflowerj  or  Bulbs,  dwarf  blue  Forget-me-nots, 
the  best  variety,  early  bloomer,  intense  blue,  50  transplanted 
plants,  Is.  lOd. ; 100,  3s.  6d.,  free. 

WJEW  BEACONSFIELD  PRIMROSES.— 

J-1  Highly  coloured,  own  special  strain,  selected  from  20 
colours,  including  deep  reds,  crimson,  white,  purple  yellow, 
many  beautifully  marked,  even  bloom  in  the  snow;  very 
hardy.  25,  strong.  2s.  ; 100,  7s.,  free. 

T)OUBLE  WHITE  DAISIES.  — Snowflake, 

•Lf  an  everlasting  bloomer,  a great  favourite  for  edging  spring 
bed.s;  also  Sea  Shell,  a pretty  pink  variety,  25  plants,  la.  9d.  ; 
50.  3s.  3i. ; 100,  6s.,  free.  All  blooming  plants  for  immediate 

A GRA.ND  SPRING  REDDER,  Polyanthus 

Primrese  Ruby  King.  This  is  very  showy,  bearing  he.ads 
of  various  shades,  light  to  deep- red,  very  early,  25  plants,  2s. ; 
100,  7s  , free. 

OR  GRAND  POLYANTHUS,  2j.,  free,  ia- 

eluding  giant,  fancy,  gold-laced,  from  white  to  crimson, 
100,  7e-,  free.  Testimonial  from  Ireland : " Did  not  think  such 
a variety  possible.” 

pURE-WHITE  GIANT  POLYANTHUS, 

A very  scarce,  large  pips  on  immense  spikes ; the  loveliest 
white  bedder  imaginable;  25  plants,  3s.,  free.  Also  giant 
yellow,  clear  self  colour,  and  companion  to  above,  very  strik- 
ing and  effective.  Also  giant  straw-colour.  All  same  price. 
Mixed  if  required. 

TCELAND  POPPIES,  dwarf  perennial  plants; 

A new  orange-red  and  pure  canary-yellow,  12  strong  bloom- 
ing plants,  Is.  9i  , free;  effectual  bedders,  admired  by  every- 
one. Once  planted  last  for  years. 

pALL  WHITE  GARDEN  LILIES.— Large 

A bulb?,  home-grown,  will  bear  immense  spikes  of  bloom, 
6 for  2s. ; 3s.  6d.  dozen,  free;  fresh  from  ground,  not  dried-up 
bulbs.  These  should  be  pUnttd  now,  not  in  spring. 

rPHE  HARDY  MAIDEN-HAIR  PLANT 

J-  (not  a Fero),  Thalictrum  adiantifolium,  grows  in  open 
ground,  used  by  many  for  cutting,  elegant  foliage,  quite 
hardy,  12  for  2s.,  free. 


OUPERB  DOUBLE  HOLLYHOCKS.  — 12 

strong  plants,  all  colours,  Is.  9d.,  free ; 25  for  3 . 4d. ; will 


produce  beautiful  spikes  next  seasop,  all  strong,  transplanted 
plants;  extra  large,  12  for  2s.  9d. ; 25,  5s.  3d  ; usually  loM  at 
48.  dozen. 

nc  ALPINE  AURICULAS,  2s.  9d.,  free; 

strong  plants,  every  imaginable  fhade,  all  blooming 
plants  of  strong  constitution  ; really  good. 

"DROMPTON  STOCKS,  25  vigorous  plants, 

dJ  Is.  9d. ; 59,  i3s.,  free,  all  best  imported  double  strain, 
make  spring  beds  gay  with  rich  colours. 

JACOB’S  LADDER,  ornamental  foliage 

^ plant,  like  a ladder,  producing  spikes  of  blue  and  white 
flowers,  very  pret-ty,  25  plants,  2s.,  free. 


PERENNIAL  GAILLARDIAS,  new  and 

J-  popular  favourites,  colours  principally  crimson  a 


I and  yel- 
low, marked  in  lovely  rings  and  stars  ; bewilderingly  beauti 
ful,  should  be  in  every  garden,  12  strong  plants,  2l  6d.,  free. 


TROUBLE  FRENCH  PYRETHRUMS,  all 

•Lr  best  named  varieties,  from  deep-red  to  carmine,  yellow, 


and  white,  noble  Aeter-like  flowers,  blooming  in  spring  and 
autumn,  most  useful  for  cutting,  very  little  known;  hardy 
and  thrive  anywhere;  12  blooming  plants,  3s.,  free;  if 
labelled,  3s.  3d. 


"ROUBLE  WHITE  and  Double  Mauve  Prim- 

-L'  roses,  3 of  each,  nowin  bloom,  2s.,  free  ; bloom  all  winter 


in  pots. 

■fJEW  CRIMSON  HONESTY,  a novelty  of 

this  popular  plant,  bearing  crimson  flowers,  followe^by 
splendid  spikes  of  moon-ehape  seed-vespels,  which  maKe 
lovely  ornaments  for  vases  when  cut,  and  last  for  years; 
also  pure-white  variety,  excellent  contrast,  25  plants.  Is.  9d., 
free ; 50,  3s.  3d. 

HRENADIN  CARNATION  SEEDLINGS, 

^ year-old  plants,  12  for  2s.  3d.,  free;  produc-^  q-iantities 
brilliant  scarlet  flowers  in  early  summer;  very  dwarf  habit. 

JJEW  GIANT  WHITE  PINK,  Mrs.  Sinkins, 

TN  immense  flowers,  for  wreaths  or  cutting  most  valuable ; 
very  free  bloomer,  as  a hardy  border  plant  unequalled  ; 12, 
year-old  plants,  2s.,  free. 

"ITERY  DOUBLE  GARDEN  PINK  (Per- 

* fection),  white,  with  chocolate  centre,  a great  favourite, 
excellent  for  clumps,  12  for  2a.,  free. 

ACHILLEA  PTARMICA,  double  rosettes 

pure-white  flowers,  suitable  for  button-hole?,  25  roots, 
Is  9d  , free. 


HAVE  YOUR  GREENHOUSE  GAY  FOR  2/3. 


OK  STRONG  PRIMULAS,  2s.  3d.,  free,  from 

very  choicest  strain  in  England,  grand  large  flowers, 
vivid-red  to  pure-white,  all  shades  between ; stiff  transplanted 
plants,  not  scraps;  these,  potted  at  once,  will  soon  bloom : 
V5,  extra  size,  selected,  3s.  3d.,  free.  See  advt.  next  column. 


OR  STRONG  CINERARIAS,  2s.,  free,  equal 

in  variety  and  quality  to  Primulas,  dwarf  habit,  large 
flowers,  all  strong,  transplanted  plants  to  bloom  early;  extra 
sfrong  selected,  3s.  Testimonials  of  above  from  all  parts  U.' 
Kingdom.  See  advt.  next  column. 

"TSOLEPIS  GRACILIS,  au  elegant  drooping 

greenhouse  Grass,  very  eft'ective  in  winter  among  bloom- 
ing plants;  12  for  2s.,  free.  Makes  excellent  edging  round 
fernery.  See  advt.  next  column. 

Evergreen  winter-bloomlng  begonias. 

— Florida,  graceful  racemes  of  pink  flowers,  bloom  all 
winter,  6 for  Is.  6d.,  free.  See  advt.  next  colurtin. 

"IWrAGNIFICENT  BEGONIAS,  sturdy  plants, 

-L’-*-  will  bloom  this  autumn  if  placed  in  warm  greenhouse, 
flowers  5 inches  across,  of  every  shade,  deep-red  to  pure-white, 
rose,  and  yellow,  the  foliage  lovely;  every  amateur  should 
buy  a dozen.  These  will  be  worth  Is.  per  root  by  spring, 
2s.  3d.  per  dozen,  free.  Also  seedlings  from  double  varieties, 
of  all  shaies,  wdll  produce  many  plants  worth  2s.  6d.  each,  12 
for  2s.  3d.,  free.  Do  not.  misj  this  chance.  One  purcha?er 
stated  he  would  not  now  take  5s.  for  one  of  his  plants  in 
bloom.  See  advt,  next  column. 

J.  R.  FLOWER,  Seed  Merchant,  Ulley, 
near  Rotherham, 


JiHE  “MA(4NEr”  is  the  best  and  cheapest 

J-  Hot-water  Apparal.u.s  for  small  greenhouse. — Particulars 
— J.  R.  FLOWER,  Uiley,  Rotherham.  See  advt.  next 
column. 


HUANTED,  genuine  MUSHROOMS  in  qiian- 

tity.  Full  directions  sent  for  sal '.ing  before  transit. — 
Address  Mr.  J.  SPRIGGS.  Foxton.  Market  Harborough, 


KfJ  rjnn^^It)ENH  AIR  FERNS,  8,  Is.  3d.  ; 

0\J ^\j\J\J  50  fronds.  Is.  31.  25  GreenhouseFerus,  Is.  3d., 


free.— TURNER.  Thatto-heath.  St.  Helens. 


"DENNY  PLANTS. — Cyperus,  Isolepis,  Gera- 

-L  niums,  Fuchsias,  Heliotrope,  Tobacco,  Tradescanfeias, 
Begonia.  Cickscomb.  Guide,  7d.  la.  3d.  worth  free.— 
TURNER.  Thatto-heath.  St.  Helens. 


QR(J  BULBS  FOR  5j. — Hyaoiaths,  Crocus, 

^\J\J  Scillas,  Narcissus.  Half  qiantity,  2s.  9d.,  free. 
Guide,  7d.— TURNER.  Thatto-he-ith,  St.  Helens.  


90  non  CHRYSANTHEMUMS.— 12  large 

bushy  plants.  3i.  6d. ; 12  strong  plants,  Is.  3d. ; 


25  tops,  Is.  3d.  All  flower  well  thU  year.  25 , Carnations, 
Is.  3d.,  carriage  paid. — TURNER,  Thatto-heath,  St.  Helens. 

■pGYPriAN  PAPYMJS  PLANTS.— Last 

•Li  few  offers.— The  bent  of  all  plants  for  rooms.  3 extra 
large  specimens,  from  6-inch  pots,  free  for  Is.  9d. — WRIGHT, 
Thorpe,  Norwich. 


TWTAIDEN-HAIR  FERNS,  6 for  Is.,  free,  good 

XVX  plants ; try  them,  and  be  surprised  and  delighted ; order 
atonoe.— WRIGHT,  Thorp<^,  Norwich.  


DUTCH  BUCiB5  ! DUTCH  BULB3  ! ! 

SALES  EVERY  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  ANdSATUR- 
DAY  in  large  and  small  lots  to  suit  all  Buyers. 

TWTR.  J.  C.  STEYENS  will  SELL  by  AUC- 

lYX  tION  at  h's  Great  Roonns,  38,  King-strett,  Covenb  Gar- 
den, every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday,  at  half-past 
Twelve  precisely  each  day,  First-class  Consignments  of  choice- 
named  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses  Narcissus,  and  other 
Bulbs  arriving  weekly  from  well-known  Farms  in  Holland. 
On  view  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 


DUTCH  BULB  3. -GREAT  UNRESERVED  SALES  FOUR 
TIMES  WEEKLY. 

lyrESSRS.  PROTHEROE  & MORRIS  will 

XVX  SELL  by  AUCTION  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  and 
68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C.,  every  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday,  at  11,31  a.m.,  extensive  Con- 
signments of  first-class  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus.  Narcissus, 
Snowdrops,  and  other  Bulbs,  received  direct  from  Holland  for 
Unreserved  Sale.  Sixpence  received  in  stamps  will  ensure  a 
supply  of  Catalogues  for  twelve  consecutive  Auctions.— 
Auction  Rooms  and  Estate  Offices,  67  and  68,  Cheapside, 
London,  E.C. 


IWrESSRS.  POPE  & SONS  SELL  by  AUCTION 

XyX  at  their  Sale  Rooms,  6,  Phillips-street,  Birmingham, 
every  Thursday,  at  half  past  eleven  o clock,  large  consign- 
ments of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  and  other  bulbs  from 
Holland.  Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  postcard.  P.  &S. 
will  be  pleased  to  m ike  purchases  for  anyone  unable  to  attend 
the  sale. 


HAMPTON  VALLEY  (3^  miles  from  Stourbridge,  on  the 
Stourbridge  and  Bridgnorth  Main  Road). 


TO  HORTICULTURISTS,  MARKET  GARDENERS, 
AND  OTHERS. 


nRAND  GOLD-LACED  POLYANTHUS.— 

^ Endlese 


Endless  variety  of  dark  shades,  each  pip  laced  or  barred 
withgold,  very  elegant;  25  very  strong  plants,  2s..  free;  25 
dark  Polyanthus,  raised  from  named  kinds,  2s.,  free. 


HYCLAMEN  PERSICUM  and  giganteum,  T2 

LI  blooming  bulbs,  including  both  varieties  in  many  colours. 


both  prize  strains,  and  cannot  be  surpassed.  Pot  at  once  ; 4s., 
free.  Worth  double. 


pRIMULA  OBCONICA.— These  bloom  all 

X year  round,  and  should  bs  in  every  greenhouse  or  fernery. 
12,  fear*old  plants,  2s.  9d  , free. 


J.  R.  FLOWER, 

Werehant,  Vlley,  near  Ratlwrtiairt/ 


"[WTR.  H.  KING  IS  instructed  to  SELL  by 
LVJ.  AUCTION,  on  Monday,  Sept.  22nd,  1890,  at  1 o’clock, 
on  the  Ground  at  Hampton  Valley,  the  well-arranged  and 
substantially  constructed  CAMELLIA  or  PALM-HOUSE, 
length,  97  ft. ; width,  21  ft. ; height  from  bottom  of  Pit,  iOft. : 
in  excellent  condition,  standing  on  9-inch  Brickwork,  fitted 
with  patent  Lifting  Apparatus  for  16  Windows,  and  heated  by 
hot  water,  with  the  Boiler  and  Piping  (exclusive  of  the  Boiler- 
house),  large  Wrought  Iron  Water-tank  (about  1,000  gallons 
capacity).  37  Iron  Pot-stands,  Force-pump,  about  280  yards  of 
Willesden  Shading,  &c.,  &o.  Very  fine  Tree-Fern,  17  white  and 
red  Camellias  (from  6 ft  to  12  ft.),  158  choice  Standard  and 
Dwarf  Rosei,  and  other  effects. 

Catalogues  of  the  Lots  may  be  had  of  the  Auctioneer, 
Stourbridge  May  be  viewed  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
previous  to  the  Sale.  Apply  tj  Mr.  Penrice,  on  the 
premifes. 


p AFFIA  for  garden  tying, 

P.  Post,  carriage  paid.  1 lb.  6d.; 


best  quality,  by 
2 lb  . lid. : 31b.,  Is.  2d.; 
7 lb.  2a.  9d.^IAMES  OblFFORD.  33.  Hank-at  . Maidstonn. 

on  COIL  BOILERS  for  heating  greenhous  s 

new  sizes.  4 laps,  Idn.  tubing,  8 inch  diam.,  Ss.  each. 
Also  Saddle  Boiler,  new,  1 f c.  6 long,  z6b.  Heat  100  ft.  piping. 
-D.  HORROOKS,  Tyldeslev, 


pLOWER  POTS. — 12  8-in.;  -iiutjun.,  5U6-in., 

•t  50  4-In.,  50  3-in., packed  In  caoee  and  sent  to  rail  for  7i>.  W, 
Cash.— H.  OOPBABDi  Pottery,  Dennett-road,  Pookbam. 


Jusi  Puhlinheil,  Sro,  IlluA.ra'.ed,  Ion.,  2)0tit 
free,  lots.  6d. 

THE 

Vegetable  Garden 

Illustrations,  Descriptions,  and  Culture  ot 
THE  GARDEN  VEGETABLES 
Of  cold  and  temperate  climates. 


English  Edition. 

London  : JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


EVERYONE  WHO  HAS  A GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE, 
OR  WINDOW  BORDER  SHOULD  READ  A 
PAMPHLET.  POST  FREE, 


HOW  TO  INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS  OF  EARTH 


Cheap  and  Good  Plants. 

PACKAGE  AND  CARRIAGE  FREE. 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  — Well-rooted. 

I will  send  53  good  plants,  in  5 varieties,  for  2s. ; 100  for 


3a.  6d.,  to  include  Aberdeen  Favourite  and  Noble.  Pansies, 
the  admiration  of  all  that  see  them,  grand  colours,  12  distinct, 
la.  3d. ; 25,  in  12  varieties,  2s.  3d. ; lUO,  in  various  shades, 
beautifully  marked,  for  5s.  Wallflowers,  best  dark  or  yellow^ 
all  transplanted,  25  for  Is.  6d. ; 100,  4s.  Double  German,  25 
for  Is.  9d. ; 100,  6s.  A beautiful  box  of  Cut  Flowers  and 
Maidenhair  F«»rn  for  2s.  6d.  6 beautiful  Table  Plants  from  single 
pots,  with  soil,  2s.  2 each  of  the  following  beautiful  Primulas 
obconica,  floribunda,  verticillata,  and  japonica  for  1?.  3d. 
Violets,  large  plants,  full  of  buds,  specially  prepared  for 
blooming  all  the  winter,  Swauley  White,  double  white,  and 
Marie  Louise,  double  blue.  6 for  2s.  9d. : 12  for  5s. 

H.  J.  PONTING,  Wood  Norton  Hall,  Dereham. 


TNNES’S  PRIZE  PANSIES  for  EXHIBI- 

-I-  TION. — Cuttings  of  finest  show  Tarieties,  2s.  6d.  and  3s. ; 
Ditto,  fancy,  3s.  and  4s.,  per  dozen  pairs,  free.  Pansy  seed. 
Is  and  2s.  6d.  per  packet.  Descriptive  Catalogue  free.— 
WM,  INNES,  Florist,  Rothesay. 


HLASS  FOR  GREENHOUSES  AND  CON- 

^ SERVATORIES.  — Never  less  than  153.030  squares 
(different  sizes)  in  stock.  Also  small  cheap  Cucumber  Frames. 
WAINWRIGHT  & CO.,  Alf red-street.  Boar-lane,  Leeds. 


WANTED.— SITUATION  as  GARDENER. 

VV  Interested  and  experienced  in  all  branches.  Header 


By  0.  H.  WITB,  F.R.A..S.,  F.C.S.y  Trinity  Col.,  Dublin. 
Contains  full  particulars  of  very  remarkable  discoveries 
relating  to  Plant  Life.  Shows  how  crops  of  vegetables  may 
be  largely  increased,  lovely  flowers  grown  to  perfection,  and 
Fruit  Trees  made  to  bear  in  abundance.  Selections  from 
Hundreds  of  ^stimonials.  Post  free  from 
JAKEMAN  & CARVER.  Printers.  Hereford. 


TV/TY  GARDENER  will  dispose  of  my  superb 
XYX  Collection  of  Hardy  Flowering  Plants  in  assorted  half- 
guinea  hampers  of  15  doz.  Own  selection.  List,  Is.  doz., 
transplanted  plants,  many  cost  5s.  doz.  Conveyance  will 
meet  purchasers  at  Malvern  Link-station. — Honourable 
GERTRUDE  JONES.  Churchficld,  Cradley.  Malvern. 

PANCY^T^NSY  CUTTINGS.— Note  varie- 

-F  ties.  1 doz.  Cuttings.  3s.  6d.,  to  include  the  famous  Lord 
Hamilton,  Tom  Travis,  Maggie,  A.  Scott,  George  Anderson, 
Robert  Jamins on,  James  Alexander,  Donald  Morrinson,  Sir 
James  King,  John  J.  Ashton,  Joe,  Mrs.  John  McConnell, 
R.  Stobbie.  Send  tor  Catalogue.— A.  BAILEY,  JUN.,  Pansy 
Grower,  Silksworth-lane,  Sunderland. 


JONES’S  SADDLE  BOILER,  piping,  1,200  ft. 

y 4 in,  as  new.  Tees,  bend,  syphons,  valves,  etc.  List 
sent ; offers  taken.— Mrs.  WASS,  Crowboro’.  Sussex. 


Interested  and  experienced  i 
single-handed:  abstainer;  married;  small  family.— “GAR- 
DENER.Guardian  Office,  Boston. 


■UUANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  for  a Hardy 

VV  Plant  nursery  (alpines  and  Herbaceous  chiefly  a large 


Collection),  a Working  Nurseryman  experienced  in  their  cul- 
ture. Share  of  profi^8  to  a specially  suitable  man.  Highest 
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SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Wintering  bedding  Pelaegoniu.ms  is  a subject 
that  tries  the  patience  of  many  amateurs  a good 
deal,  because  they  have  not  quite  the  sort  of 
convenience  that  the  more  tender  sections  of 
these  plants  require.  The 

Tricolors  are  more  difficult  to  keep  alive 
through  the  winter  than  any  of  the  other  varie- 
ties, especially  those  plants  that  have  been 
raised  late  from  cuttings.  If  these  are  not  kept 
steadily  growing  on  all  the  winter  a good  number 
of  them  will  die  through  cold  or  damp  before  that 
season  is  over.  What  the  young  plants  want 
is  a temperature  of  about  50  degs.  all  the 
winter,  and  to  be  kept  rather  dry  than  wet  at 
the  roots.  Under  this  treatment  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  them.  Now  I am  well 
aware  that  there  are  many  readers  of  Garden- 
ing who  cannot  give  the  plants  the  temperature 
they  require.  It  is  this  class  of  cultivators  that 
I am  anxious  to  help.  The  advice  I have  to 
tender  is  that  instead  of  taking  cuttings  in 
the  autumn,  they  take  up  the  old  plants  and 
put  each  one  in  a separate  pot — the  smaller 
size  the  better  within  reason.  When  potted 
place  them  on  the  warmest  and  lightest  shelf  in 
the  greenhouse,  where  they  are  to  remain  all 
the  winter.  Keep  the  dead  leaves  picked  off, 
and  water  the  roots  sparingly.  With  reasonable 
care  the  greater  portion  of  the  plants  may  be 
kept  alive  and  healthy  if  they  are  potted  in 
rather  light  sandy  soil.  In  the  spring— about 
the  end  of  April— the  tops  of  the  plants  may  be 
taken  off  and  inserted  as  cuttings  to  increase 
the  stock.  These  young  plants  will  not  be  of 
S'^y  great  value  for  bedding-out  the  same  season, 
but  if  they  are  put  out  between  the  old  ones  as 
soon  as  they  have  made  a few  roots  they  will 
make  larger  plants  by  the  autumn  than  they 
would  be  if  kept  in  pots,  with  much  less  labour 
in  watering. 

The  bicolors,  or  bronze-leaf  sorts,  may  also 
be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  only,  they  being 
stronger  growers,  it  ma,y  be  necessary  to  cut 
away  some  of  the  outside  shoots  to  reduce  the 
size  of  the  head.  Where  there  is  any  difficulty 
in  keeping  the  white  variegated  sorts,  such  as 
Mrs.  Mappin  and  the  Flower  of  Spring,  they 
may  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  the  bronze 
varieties.  With  regard  to  the 

ZoNALS,  or  green-leaved  kinds,  there  is  no 
better  way  of  saving  the  old  plants  than  to  cut 
them  down  within  3 inches  of  the  soil  at  the 
end  of  the  present  month  (September),  and  in 
three  weeks’  time  take  them  up  and  pack  them 
rather  close  together  in  pots  or  boxes.  The 
interval  of  three  weeks  between  the  time  of 
cutting  down  and  taking  up  will  give  time  for 
the  wounds  to  heal,  and  in  all  probability  many 
of  the  cut-back  shoots  will  have  pushed  out 
young  side-growths  ; but  whether  they  do  or 
not  they  will  be  in  a much  better  condition  to 
pass  through  the  winter  than  those  cut  down  at 
the  time  they  are  taken  out  of  the  ground. 

Planting  Anemones  (A.  coronaria).— It  is 
the  practice  in  some  gardens  to  sow  the  seed  of 
Anemones  in  spring,  and  allow  the  plants  to 
remain  undisturbed  for  several  years  in  the  same 
bed.  Such  a plan  is  all  very  well  for  those  who 
do  not  need  a good  display  of  flowers  at  any 
particular  time,  but  if  they  are  wanted  to  flower 
in  the  spring,  the  bulbs  must  be  taken  up  early 


in  the  summer,  and  planted  out  again  later  on. 
Those  left  in  the  ground  start  into  growth  in 
the  autumn,  and  owing  to  their  forward  condi- 
tion they  often  get  terribly  cut  down  by  frost,  and 
do  not  bloom  again  until  late  in  the  spring.  If, 
however,  the  bulbs  are  planted  early  in  October 
the  growth  is  rarely  injured  by  frost,  and  keeps 
steadily  progressing  all  the  winter  in  mild 
weather,  and  bursts  into  a blaze  of  flower  in  the 
spring.  I was  very  much  surprised  at  the 
behaviour  of  some  seedling  Anemones  that  I had 
early  in  the  present  year.  Finding  last  October 
that  a bed  of  these  was  much  too  crowded, 
I took  out  every  other  row  in  some  rather  large 
clumps  with  a spade,  and  transferred  them  to 
another  bed  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible. 
These  soon  took  hold  of  the  soil  again,  and 
although  they  did  not  flower  quite  so  early  as 
those  not  moved  they  gave  me  a grand  display 
of  bloom  in  April  and  May,  in  spite  of  being 
exposed  to  15  clegs,  of  frost  early  in  March.  I 
ought,  however,  to  say  that  a good  many  leaves 
from  an  Oak-tree  not  many  yards  away  had 
found  their  way  amongst  the  plants,  which  no 
doubt  afforded  them  a good  deal  of  protection. 
It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  a good 
plan  to  scatter  a few  dry  tree-leaves  over 
exposed  beds  of  Anemones  early  in  the  winter 
where  none  find  their  way  to  them  naturally  ; 
the  wind  and  the  rain  will  cause  the  leaves  to 
nestle  round  the  crown  of  the  plants,  and  thus 
protect  the  rising  flower-stems.  To  return  to 
lifting  seedling  plants  in  the  autumn,  it  is  quite 
safe  to  do  so,  when  they  may  take  the  place  in 
the  flower-gardens  of  the  ordinary  summer 
beclders.  If  a fresh  stock  is  raised  every  year  the 
bulbs  need  not  he  allowed  to  remain  to  ripen 
in  the  beds,  but  be  removed  in  time  to  plant 
the  beds  again  with  their  ordinary  summer 
occupants.  J.  0.  C. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

PROPAGATING  SHRUBS  BY  CUTTINGS. 

Now  is  a capital  time  to  insert  cuttings  of 
shrubs  that  can  be  raised  in  this  manner,  and 
which  will  succeed  under  favourable  conditions. 
The  raising  of  a stock  of  plants  of  various  kinds 
of  shrubs  and  wall  climbers  from  cuttings  is  an 
interesting  phase  of  the  business  of  a gardener. 
Such  plants  are  ahvays  useful  to  plant  at  the 
front  of  the  shrubbery  borders  as  others  grow 
too  large  for  the  place  named  and  have  to  be 
replanted  in  other  positions.  Where  these 
plants  are  employed  to  furnish  the  flower-beds 
during  the  winter  months  a stock  of  young 
plants  are  always  found  useful,  and,  as  there  are 
so  many  kinds  which  do  strike  easily,  there  is 
no  excuse  for  not  having  them  coming  on  in 
suitable  sizes.  All  that  is  necessary  to  insure 
success  are  three  things — a cold  frame,  suitable 
soil,  and  the  right  sort  of  cuttings.  A rather 
shallow  than  a deep  frame  is  preferable  in  which 
to  insert  the  cuttings  ; one  9 inches  to  1 foot 
high  at  the  front,  with  a corresponding  height 
at  the  hack  to  allow  of  a rather  sharp  pitch  to 
the  front,  will  suffice  ; the  length  and  width  of 
the  frame  must  be  guided  by  the  number  of  cut- 
tings to  be  taken.  The  frame  should  stand  on  a 
hard  base  of  coal-ashes,  which  prevents  stagnant 
moisture  from  lying  about  the  base  of  the  cut- 
tings, under  which  conditions  they  would  not 


strike  nearly  so  well  as  where  the  base  is  drier. 
This  can  be  kept  as  moist  as  necessary  with  the 
aid  of  the  water-pot,  but  a stagnation  at  the 
roots  cannot  always  he  got  rid  of.  On  the 
ashes  lay  a 2-ineh  thickness  of  moderately  rough 
leaf-soil ; over  the  latter  spread  a mixture 
2 inches  thick  of  peat,  leaf-soil,  and  loam,  pass- 
ing all  through  a |-inch  sieve.  To  this  add  a 
liberal  addition  of  silver  sand.  Press  the  whole 
down  firmly,  and  give  a gentle  watering  to 
further  settle  the  soil,  over  which  should  then 
be  sprinkled  silver  sand  enough  to  cover  the 
surface,  a small  portion  of  which  will  he  carried 
down  with  the  dibber  in  making  a hole  to  receive 
the  cuttings,  as  they  root  quicker  in  sand  than 
soil.  The  cuttings  should  then  be  selected  and 
prepared.  The  best  arc  tliose  shoots  of  the 
current  year’s  growth  that  have  become 
partly  ripened,  and  which  should  he  slipped  off 
with  a heel,  which  should  be  neatly  trimmed 
before  inserting  in  the  soil.  The  cuttings  should 
range  in  length  from  2 inches  to  5 inches, 
according  to  the  variety,  and  be  made  firm 
in  the  soil  from  1 inch  to  2 inches  deep, 
according  to  the  kind  employed.  Care  should 
be  exercised  that  the  base  of  the  cutting  rests 
firmly  on  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  the  soil 
pressed  very  closely  aboutit,  making  the  cuttings 
quite  firm.  A gentle  watering  with  a fine-rosed 
water-pot  will  settle  the  soil  about  the  cuttings 
firmly.  Shade  must  be  given  to  the  frame  if  the 
sun  shines  upon  it  powerfully.  The  site  of  the 
frame  will  alter  that  somewhat.  If  it  be  a 
western  one  very  little  will  be  needed.  If  the 
frame  is  placed  behind  a north  wall  none  at  all 
would  be  needed,  but  such  a position  is  not 
good  for  the  cuttings  early  in  the  year,  when 
they  would  be  benefited  by  some  sun.  Here 
they  cannot  have  any  certainly,  therefore  a 
position  facing  east  or  south  will  answer  the 
best.  Very  little  air  should  be  admitted  to  the 
frame  during  the  winter  ; the  lights  may  be 
opened  for  an  hour  or  so  once  in  two  or  three 
days  to  dissipate  condensed  moisture.  Tliis  will 
be  sufficient  until  the  cuttings  show  signs  of 
growth  the  following  April,  when  they  should 
have  air  given  them  more  freely  to  induce  a 
stocky  habit.  Early  in  May  they  should  he 
sufficiently  rooted  to  bear  transplanting  into 
rows  10  inches  apart  in  the  kitchen  garden  or 
reserve  ground,  where  they  should  remain  for  a 
year,  when  they  could  he  transferred  anywhere 
required.  If  the  soil  is  inclined  to  be  heavy  in 
character  at  planting  time  place  about  the  roots 
some  decayed  leaves,  peat,  or  vegetable  refuse, 
into  which  the  roots  will  run  more  freely  than 
into  that  which  is  cold  and  retentive.  In  the  case 
of  a dry  summer  a mulching  between  the  rows 
of  plants  with  decayed  leaves,  or  any  other  light 
material,  will  much  assist  a clean  and  healthy 
growth.  The  following  shrubs  will  strike  root 
from  cuttings  easily  : Retinospora  plumosa,  R. 
plumosa  aurea,  R.  obtusa.  Thuja  Lobbi,  Thuja 
Wareana,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  C.  L.  erecta 
viridis,  Golden  Yew,  Cryptomeria  elegans, 
Wellingtonia  gigantea.  Thuja  occidentalis.  The 
following  wall  shrubs  also  strike  freely  from 
cuttings ; Escallonia  macrantha,  Garryaelliptica, 
Jasminum  uudiflorum,  Lonicera  aureo  reticulata, 
Kerria  japonica,  Euonymus  japonicus  variegatus, 
E japonicus  aureo  variegatus,  Ceanothus  divari- 
catus,  C.  azureus,  Choisya  ternata,  Cotoneaster 
Simonsi,  C.  microphylla,  Crtetagus  Pyracantha, 
and  Veronica  Anderson’.  S.  P. 
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]64o.— Flowering  shrubs.— You  will 

nml  tiiat  a sunny  bank  would  look  exceeding 
well  planted  with  Berberis,  using  the  com 
mon,  low-growing,  Holly-leaved  species  as  a 
ground-work,  and  plant  the  common  scarlet- 
truiting,  deciduous  kind  alternately  with  the 
purple-leaved  variety  in  the  back,  and  drop  in 
a tew  ot  L.  Darwini  and  B.  stenophylla  along 
le  centre.  Of  course,  the  groundwork  must  not 
be  blotted  out  by  the  taller  subjects.  The  latter, 
indeed,  should  be  far  enough  apart  to  develop 
into  really  handsome  specimens,  and  the  branches 
should  not,  even  when  fully  grown,  meet.  This 
would  look  better,  and  there  will  bemore  character 
in  It  than  a crowded  mixture  of  things  such  as 
arc  commonly  met  with.  Of  course  the  Lilacs, 

V iburnums(f  Judder  Rose),  Ribes,  Philadelphus, 
Ueigelas,  Laburnums,  Pyrus  japonica,  Kerrya 
japonica,  Laurustmus,  Forsythias,  &c.,  are  all 
beautiful.  In  taller  things  the  Scarlet  Thorns, 
Flowering  Almonds,  Double  Cherries,  and  such 
nke,  where  there  is  room,  are  indispensable. 

Jci.  M. 

a screen. 

-T.  11.,  Appleby,”  would  plant  evergreens 
tor  a screen,  and,  doubtless,  they  should  be 
evergreens  if  the  screen  is  required  all  the  year 
round  ; but  this  he  does  not  state.  There  are  a 
tew  to  be  easily  obtained  from  5 feet  to  7 feet  or 
» jeet,  which,  if  provision  is  made  accordingly 
will  very  soon  mount  to  10  feet,  lo  feet,  mid 
-0  teet  The  Common  Laurel,  so  called,  is  a very 
beautiful  plant,  capable  of  any  treatment  for 
rapicl  screening,  and  this  could  be  associated 
with  Cryptomeria  japonica  and  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana  and  Pinus  macrocarpa,  all  of  which 
grow  into  bold  plants  very  quickly,  if  well 
planted  and  well  treated  in  good  soil,  and  they 
can  be  grown  flat,  so  as  to  form  green  walls  or 
screens  in  a very  short  time,  this  form  promotinor 
their  advance.— C.  E.,  Lijme,  Keijis.  ° 

1740.— White  Clematis.— By  far  the  most  free- 
flowenng  white  Clematis  is  C.  Flammula.  It  is  deliciously 
sweet-scented,  a free  grower,  and  of  prodigious  blooming 
qualities.  Just  the  plant  to  grow  for  covering  arches  or 
ir61ilS6S.“— o.  P, 


1800.— Pruning  Jasmlnum  nudlflorum.  — 
ims  Jasmine  flowers  on  the  young  wood,  and  if  clipped 
•luile  close,  a good  many  of  the  blossoms  would  be  cut 
away  unless  the  clipping  was  done  immediately  after 
flowering.  The  best  time  to  prune  is  early  in  spring,  and 
then  long  flowering  sprays  will  be  obtained.— E.  H. 

Honeysuckle  on  a north 
Honeysuckle  will  grow  on  a north 
wall  in  a mild  climate,  though  it  may  not  flower  in  such  a 
a position  ; but  as  the  beauty  of  the  plant  lies  chiefly  in  its 
gold-netted  foliage,  the  absence  of  flowers  may  not  be  of 
much  consequence.— E.  II. 

1792.— Propagating  evergreens.— Aucubas  and 
Yews  may  be  propagated  from  cuttings  now  if  the  youno- 
firm  shoots,  5 inches  or  G inches  long,  are  planted  firmly  m 
a frame  or  under  a handlight  and  kept  moist.  Yews  may 
also  be  raised  from  seeds.  Rhododendrons  are  best  raised 
from  layers ; in  fact,  all  evergreens  are  easily  propagated 
in  the  same  manner.— E.  H. 


Petunias,  \'erbenas,  Chrysanthemums,  &c.  Moved  pot 
Vines  from  a house  to  a sunny  spot  against  a south  wall  to 
complete  the  hardening  of  the  wood.  Pruned  Tea  Roses 
a little  that  are  established  in  pots  for  flowering  under 
glass  in  spring.  They  have  not  been  pruned  much,  only 
removing  the  soft  ends  of  the  shoots  that  were  not  suffi- 
ciently ripe  to  produce  flower-buds.  Gathered  Apples  and 
Pears  as  soon  as  they  parted  freely  from  the  stalks,  and 
stored  theni  carefully  away  in  the  fruit-room.  The  fruits 
are  divided  into  bests  and  seconds ; the  latter  will  come  in 
useful  for  cooking.  Planted  out  Cabbages  on  the  ground 
from  which  the  spring  Onions  have  been  taken.  Trenched 
apiece  of  land  for  planting  Brier  cuttings  and  standard 
Briers  for  budding.  The  cuttings  will  be  planted  as  soon  as 
re^y,  and  the  standard  Briers  in  November.  The  ground 
will  be  well  manured.  Transplanted  some  large  evergreens 
to  make  a blind,  including  several  specimens  of  Lawson’s 
Cypress,  and  Hodgins’  Holly  ; watered  them  well  in. 
Made  a rearrangement  of  law'ii  to  give  more  space  for 
lawn-tennis.  Put  in  cuttings  of  several  kinds  of  Ivies, 
including  several  forms  of  Tree  Ivy.  The  latter  make 
handsome  low  bushes,  very  useful  for  lawn  decoration. 

1 ut  a lining  of  warm  manure  round  a frame  of  late  lilelons 
Mushrooms  are  now  being  freely  produced  on  beds  made 
up  the  beginning  of  August.  Used  the  syringe  daily  to 
damp  walls  and  floors  : but  gi\  e no  fire  heat  at  present. 
Collected  manure  and  prepared  it  by  turning  and  mixinf>- 
for  successional  beds.  ® 


THB  COMING  WEEK’S  WORE. 


Exh'acts  from  a garden  diary  from  SeiHemher 
'2’Uh  to  Oetober  -ith. 


Moved  tender  plants  that  have  been  standing  outside 
under  cover,  as  frost  may  be  expected  at  any  time  now. 
Cuttings  of  bedding  plants  are  placed  in  a cool-house, 
where  all  the  veniilation  possible  will  be  given  to  keep 
them  dwarf  and  stocky.  Potted  up  a number  of  Mrs. 
Sinkins  and  other  Pinks  for  forcing.  The  plants  will  be 
kept  cool  till  l■'ebruary,  and  then  gently  forced.  Put  in 
more  Pansy  and  Viola  cutl.ings.  1‘otted  Hyacinths  and 
other  bulbs  for  forcing ; also  potted  up  a lot  of  Deiilzia 
gracilis  and  Dielytra  spectahilis.  J like  the  imported 
Mpiraias  better  than  tliose  grown  at  home,  although,  ot 
course,  the  latter,  when  well  grown,  are  useful.  *These 
are  very  cheap  now.  Potted  on  a lot  of  small  Ferns,  the 
pots  being  full  of  roots ; but  only  small  shifts  are  given. 
Overpotting  at  any  time,  hut  especially  at  this  season,  is 
undesirable.  Looked  overTomatoesin  the  house  to  thin  and 
regulate  the  growths,  stopping  all  young  shoots  as  soon  as 
they  show  a hunch  of  flowers,  i have  often  obtained  a 
better  crop  from  old  plants  when  they  are  healthy  than 
from  young  plants  specially  grown  for  winter  fruiting.  It 
is  mainly  a iiuestion  ot  health  and  strength.  I am  usino- 
gentle  fires  to  maintain  a night  temperature  of  50  degs.  or 
a trifle  over.  Used  a little  fire-heat  in  the  vinery  for  the 
double  purpose  of  ripening  the  fruit  and  wood.  Shortened 
liack  all  laterals.  Lifted  the  roots  of  several  young  trees 
in  a late  Peach-house  that  had  made  rather  stronger  wood 
than  I like  to  see.  Repotted  the  stock  of  Cape  Cowslips 
( Lachenalias),  separating  large  bulbs  from  the  smaller  ones. 
The  former  are  potted  in  5-inch  pots.  7 bulbs  in  a pot. 
Filled  several  wire  baskets  with  selected  bulbs,  as  they  are 
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very  pretty  after  Christmas  when  flowers  are  not  so 
plentiful.  Potted  Gladiolus  The  Bride  for  forcing.  The 


spikes  are  nice  for  cutting  in  the  spring.  Transplanted 
hardy  biennials  and  perennials.  Looked  over  budded 
Briers  to  remove  suckers  from  the  stems.  The  early  worked 
Briers  have  made  growths  from  0 inches  to  10  inches  long  ; 
but  the  later  ones  have  not  started,  though  most  of  thern 
look  all  right,  and  will  break  strongly  in  spring.  The 
dormant  buds  usually  make  the  best  plants.  Loosened 
the  ties,  which  in  some  instances  were  getting  tight  and  im- 
peding oiroulatio.a.  Gathered  seeds  of  annuals,  including 


Greenhouse. 

.q^Diellias. — In  times  past  the  general  practice  was, 
with  Camellia  flowers  when  used  for  cutting,  to  take  off  a 
portion  of  the  shoot  attached  to  each  flower.  This  had  a 
weakening  influence  on  the  plants,  inasmuch  that  it  robbed 
them  of  a considerable  portion  of  their  leaves,  and  took 
buds,  which  are  at  the  extremities  of 
the  shoots,  for  producing  the  next  season’s  growth.  The 
result  was  that  the  plants  could  not  support  so  many 
flowers  as  the.v'  can  now,  when  the  usual  course  adopted  is 
to  gather  the  flowers  without  any  portion  of  wood,  mount- 
ing them  on  wires  instead,  in  which  way  they  last  long 
enough  for  most  purposes.  Consequently  in  thinning  the 
buds  more  may  he  left.  Except  in  the  case  of  plants  that 
have  flowered  and  make  their  growth  later  than  ordinary 
m spring,  the  buds  will  now  be  sutfioiently  developed  to 
admit  of  their  being  thinned.  Where  the  plants  are  strono" 
and  vigorous,  three  buds  may  be  left  to  each  shoot.  In 
thecase  of  any  that  are  at  all  weak,  two  buds  to  a shoot 
will  be  sufficient.  One  of  the  principal  objects  in  thinnin- 
IS  to  prevent  the  plants  becoming  enfeebled  by  maturing 
more  flowers  than  their  strength  admits  of.  Thinning 
also  tends  to  prevent  the  plants  casting  their  buds,  one 
of  the  causes  of  which  is  weakness.  The  stock  should  be 
gone  over  now  and  well  cleaned,  especially  where  they 
have  been  affected  with  brown  or  white  scale  ; the  white 
species  of  this  insect  is  much  the  most  injurious,  and  if 
allowed  to  get  numerous  brings  about  a stunted  condition 
in  the  iilants.  The  leaves  should  be  sponged  to  free  them 
from  any  accumulations  of  dirt.  In  the  vicinity  of  towns 
the  sooty  deposit  on  the  foliage  has  a most  injurious  effect 
on  the  health  of  the  plants  if  sponging  is  not  carried  out 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Azaleas.— A summer  rarely  occurs  in  which  these 
plants  are  not  affected  with  thrips.  The  injury  that  these 
little  pests  do  to  the  health  of  Azaleas,  through  prema- 
turely destroying  the  vitality  of  the  leaves,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently understood  ; yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  one 
of  the  chief  causes  in  bringing  about  the  unhealthy  condi- 
tion the  plants  are  so  often  seen  in.  The  insects  do  not 
breed  very  much  after  this  time  in  a greenhouse  tempera- 
ture, but  they  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  leaves  and  seal 
them  up  securely,  where  they  remain  until  brought  to  life 
by  the  increase  of  temperature  in  spring.  The  little  black 
patches,  not  so  large  as  the  head  of  a pin,  which  may  be 
seen  on  the  leaves  of  plants  that  have  been  affected,  are  the 
sealed-up  eggs.  Fumigation  is  useless  for  the  destruction 
of  the  eggs,  but  they  can  be  killed  by  dipping  in  or  syring- 
ing with  strong  Tobacco- water,  in  which  about  two  ounces 
or  three  ounces  of  Gishurst  compound  to  the  gallon  has 
been  dissolved.  The  present  is  the  best  time  to  carry  out 
this  work.  If  the  plants  have  been  much  affected  they 
should  have  a second  washing.  The  work  should  be  tho- 
roughly done,  so  as  to  leave  no  portion  of  the  leaves 
untouched  by  the  liquid.  As  each  plant  is  done,  lay  it 
down  on  its  side  until  quite  dry.  The  liquid  should  by  no 
means  be  washed  off  with  clean  water  as  is  sometimes 
done,  otherwise  comparatively  few  of  the  evo-g  will  be 
killed. 

Winter-flowering  Carnations.— Where  these 
plants  have  been  turned  out  in  the  ojien  ground  for  the 
summer,  no  time  should  he  lost  in  laking  iip  and  potting 
them,  as  if  the  work  is  deferred  later  the  growing  season 
will  he  too  fargone  to  admit  of  tlie  roots  getting  hold  of 
the  soil  to  the  extent  that  is  desirable  before  winter.  In 
getting  them  up  care  sliould  he  taken  to  preserve  all  their 
roots  entire  so  far  as  possible.  If  a good  soaking  with 
water  is  given  the  day  before  tlie  lifting,  the  plants  will 
take  up  with  less  loss  of  roots,  and  tlie  soil,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  shake  away  from  them  so  as  to  allow  of  their 
being  put  in  moderate-sized  pots,  can  be  got  away  more 
easily.  Watering  in  the  way  advised  is  more  necessarv 
where  the  land  on  which  they  have  been  grown  is  at  all  of 
a heavy  nature.  The  potting  soil  should  consist  of  loam 
ofjmoderate  texture,  with  silted  rotten  manure  and  some 
sand.  Drain  Hie  pots  well,  and  make  the  soil  fairly  firm. 

As  soon  as  the  work  is  completed  stand  the  plants  iii 
frames  or  cold  pits,  and  admit  no  more  air  for  two  or  three 
weeks  than  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  temperature  risin»- 
too  high  in  bright  weather.  Do  not  give  water  until  the 
soil  shows  that  it  requires  moistening.  After  the  roots 
have  begun  to  move  plenty  of  air  should  be  given.  Plants 
that  are  expected  to  bloom  about  the  end  of  the  year  will 
now  have  their  flower-stems  well  up,  and  the  buds  all 
formed.  Later  on  they  will  require  to  be  kept  warmer 
than  ordinary  greenhouse  stock. 

Winter  - flowering  Carnations  in  pots.— 
Plants  that  have  been  grown  on  through  the  summer  in 
pots  should  new  be  got  under  coi'er,  for  though  no  frost 
that  will  do  them  any  harm  is  likel.v  to  come  until  later  on, 
they  have  a great  aversion  to  their  roots  being  drenched 
with  heavy  rains.  Those  that  are  the  most  forward,  and 
possibly  may  have  buds  on  them  alreadyjshowing  colour, 
should  be  put  in  a greenhouse  or  pit,  where  the  time  of 
the  flowers  coming  to  maturitv  can  be  regulated  by  givint' 

I more  or  less  air  on  warm  days.  See  that  all  the  stock  is 


free  from  aphides  or  mildew.  If  any  ot  the  insects  are 
found  fumigate  with  Tobacco-paper:  for  mildew  dust 
with  sulphur.  ’ 

Chrysanthemums.— The  general  stock  of  Chrys- 
anthemums that  flower  at  the  ordinary  season  will  now 
require  .attention  in  thinning  the  buds.  This  work  should 
delayed  after  they  are  large  enough  to  take  hold  of 
vvhen  allowed  to  remain  longer  they  draw  so  much  from 
u®  of  the  plants  to  no  purpose.  Manure-water 

should  be  given  regularly  every  time  that  the  soil  requires 
moistening.  When  used  in  this  way  it  is  not  necessary  to 
apply  It  so  strong  as  when  given  alternately  with  clean 
water.  Nevertheless,  Chrysanthemums,  being  gross 
feeders,  will  bear  it  stronger  than  many  things.  What- 
ever tying  IS  requisite  to  secure  the  plants  in  the  desired 
shape  should  be  carried  out ; hut  in  all  oases  a stiff  formal 
appearance  should  be  avoided.  Look  well  to  the  stock  to 
see  that  there  are  no  traces  of  mildew  or  aphides.  Where 
daily  syt'inging,  as  advised  during  the  season,  has  been 
practised,  the  insects  are  not  likely  to  give  much  trouble 
ihe  dry  weather  we  have  had  lately  has  favoured  the  plants 
keeping  free  from  mildew,  but  should  the  parasite  appear 
dust  with  sulphur.  The  leaf-burrowing  maggot  has  not 
been  so  troublesome  this  season  as  in  recentyears.  Where 
it  affects  the  plant  the  only  wav  of  destroying  it  is  by 
squeezing  between  the  fingers.  Plants  that  were  layered 
a short  time  ago,  with  the  object  of  having  dwarf  speoi- 
luens  in  small  pots,  will  now  be  suffioientlv  rooted  to 
admit  of  their  being  taken  up  and  potted.  ' Water  well 
before  lifting  them,  and  get  away  as  much  of  the  soil  as 
can  be  done  without  injuring  the  roots,  so  as  to  allow  of 
the  plants  going  into  small  pots  with  enough  new  material 
to  support  them.  Water  freely  directly  the  potting  is  com 
pleted,  and  stand  the  plants  in  a house  or  pit,  where  they 
can  be  kept  moderately  close  for  a fortnight,  after  which 
give  air  freely.  In  the  case  of  the  general  stock  that  have 
been  grown  m pots,  provision  of  some  kind  should  be  made 
to  protect  them  from  the  frosts  that  now  may  be  looked 
for.  It  is  not  well  to  house  them  too  soon,  for  when 
brought  indoors  it  causes  the  flowers  to  come  on  faster  tin 
the  case  of  the  latter  kinds,  than  is  desirable.  A canvas 
covering,  supported  by  a temporary  wooden  framework, 
the  construction  of  which  costs  little,  will  keep  them 
f r?  fi'ost  that  usually  occurs  before  towards  the  end 
of  October.  In  the  absence  of  some  contrivance  of  this 
kind,  the  plants  may  be  stood  in  line  near  the  front  of  a 
south  wall,  or  against  a building,  the  protection  of  which 
alone  will  make  a wide  difference  between  their  heinv 
exposed  and  being  sheltered.  “ 

Stove. 

Bpiivardias. — Where  Bouvardias  have  been  turned 
out  in  pits  and  frames  for  the  summer,  it  is  now  time  to 
take  up  and  pot  them.  Most  of  the  soil  should  be  got 
away  from  the  roots,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  being  put  in 
pots  that  are  not  too  large,  with  sufficient  new  material 
to  keep  them  going  through  the  winter.  See  that  the 
drainage  is  sufficient,  and  make  the  material  moderately 
firm  in  the  pots.  Loam,  containing  plenty  of  fibrous 
matter,  with  some  rotten  manure  and  leaf-mould  sifted, 
and  sand,  is  the  right  compost  to  use.  After  potting,  the 
plants  should  be  put  in  a house  or  pit,  with  a little  heat 
turned  on,  and  the  atmosphere  kept  modirately  close  to 
induce  the  roots  to  commence  growing.  Syringe  overhead 
once  a day,  and  if  the  weather  is  very  bright,  shade  for 
ten  days  or  a fortnight.  The  heat  that  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  up  afterwards  will  depend  upon  when  the  plants  are 
required  to  bloom.  Those  intended  to  flower  in  the  last 
two  months  of  the  year  must  be  kept  warmer  than  such  as 
are  wanted  to  give  a supply  later  on  in  winter.  After  they 
have  begun  to  flower  manure-water  should  be  given  once  a 
week.  However  strong  the  growth  may  be  it  is  requisite 
to  sustain  them  with  liquid  stimulants  to  help  the  suooes- 
sional  bloom,  which,  if  the  plants  get  enough  heat  and  are 
well  treated,  they  will  continue  to  produce  for  several 
months.  Thomas  Baines. 


Outdoor  Garden. 

The  late  bright  weather  has  wonderfully  improved  the 
gardens  where  the  culture  has  been  good,  though  where 
neglect,  especially  in  the  matter  of  manure,  has  been 
allowed  to  creep  in,  the  dry  weather  has  told  injuriously 
upon  some  things.  Among  hardy  flowers  which  are  now 
specially  showy  are  the  Japanese  Anemones  and  the 
various  forms  of  Sunflowers.  Dahlias  also  and  Pentste- 
mons  are  an  attractive  feature  in  the  gardens  of  those 
who  in  the  selection  of  varieties  have  kept  abreast  of  the 
times.  The  longer  nights  and  heavy  dews  have  rendered 
the  use  of  the  watering-pot  less  necessary  than  would  have 
been  the  case  if  the  bright  sunshine  had  come  earlier  in 
the  season.  The  e.aiiy-flowering  hardy  plants  may  lie 
transplanted  now,  and  where  large,  divided  to  increase 
stock.  This  will  iiufliide  all  the  usual  spring  and  early 
summer -flowering  things.  Early  - flowering  bulbs  also 
should  have  attention  now  should  it  be  desirable  to  trans- 
plant, 1*  resh  soil  or  compost  has  an  invigorating  ett’eef’, 
and  the  plants  moved  now  or  during  October  will  feel  the 
benefit  of  a little  fresh  stuff  to  root  in.  Box-edgings  may 
be  replanted  now,  and  turf  relaid.  The  planting  o?  ever- 
green trees  and  shrubs  may  also  be  carried  out.  This  is 
the  best  season  for  layering  evergreens  of  all  kinds. 
There  is  no  easier  or  better  way  of  increasing  stock,  and 
where  only  a few  may  be  reijuired  the  work  is  soon  done. 
The  branches  growing  near  the  ground  ot  any  choice 
Conifer  or  other  tree  or  shrub  may  he  operated  on  in  the 
same  way  as  Carnations  are  layered— by  making  a slit  on 
the  underside  and  pegging  the  cut  portion  into  a slight 
hollow  made  in  the  soil  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  ihe 
branch,  covering  it  with  soil  and  pressing  it  down  firmly 
with  the  foot.  The  layered  branches  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed till  roots  are  formed.  They  may  then  be  cut  awa.v 
and  planted  elsewhere  to  form  }'oung  specimems  to  fiil 
vacancies  or  to  form  new  groups.  Cuttings  of  choice  ever- 
greens will  root  under  glass  in  a shady  situation.  Plant 
the  cuttings  firmly,  burying  them  about  half  their  length  in 
the  ground.  All  tender  plants  out  in  the  beds  or  borders 
that  will  have  to  he  lifted  before  frost  comes  will  be  better 
up  now,  as  frosted  plants  take  a long  time  to  get  over  its 
effect.  Lose  no  time  now  in  moving  Violets  into  frames 
for  flowering  in  winter.  The  soil  should  be  rich— loam  and 
leaf-mould  in  equal  parts  will  do.  They  generally  succeed 
well  in  old  Melon  or  Cucumber-beds.  The  remains  of  the 
bottom-heat  left  in  the  beds  acts  beneficially  in  establishing 
the  plants.  The  nearer  the  glass  they  are  planted  the 
better.  Pansy  and  Viola  cuttings  mil  root  now  and 
quickly  make  good  plants  in  a cold  frame. 
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Fruit  Garden. 

The  root-lifting  of  over-luxuriant  trees  should  have 
prompt  attention  now.  Begin  far  enough  from  the  trunk 
of  the  trees,  and  dig  the  trench  deep  enough  to  get 
beneath  the  roots,  shortening  the  longest  to  induce  them 
to  make  fibres  nearer  home.  It  is  a good  plan  where  it 
can  be  obtained  to  work  in  some  fresh  loam  when  the  soil 
beneath  the  roots  is  made  firm,  and  the  latter  are  laid  out 
horizontally.  This  fresh  loam  stimulates  the  production 
of  fibrous  roots,  which  react  favourably  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  fruit-buds.  In  the  future  I daresay  we  shall 
all  plant  more  Apples  upon  the  Paradise  stock,  and  then 
bv  rich  mulchings  we  may  keep  the  roots  near  the  surface 
without  the  labour  of  lifting  or  shortening  the  roots.  I 
do  not  regard  the  Quince  for  Pears  in  the  same  favourable 
light  as  I do  the  Paradise  for  Apples.  The  late  sunshine 
has  had  a beneficial  effect  upon  all  fruit-trees,  putting 
colour  into  the  scanty  crops  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums, 
and,  what  is  of  even  greater  consequence,  laying  a founda- 
tion by  maturing  the  wood  for  a crop  of  fruit  next  year. 
Those  who  are  thinking  of  planting  dessert  Plums  should 
not  omit  the  Transparent  Gage  and  the  Golden  Drop  ; both 
are  free  croppers,  and  excellent  in  eyery  way.  For 
culinary  purposes,  Victoria,  Pond’s  Seedling,  arid  Gis- 
borne’s are  always  reliable.  The  last  named  is  a sure 
bearer,  and  one  of  the  best  cooking  Plums,  though  not  so 


showy  in  appearance  as  the  Victoria  and  Pond’s  Seedling. 
The  recent  sunny  weather  has  been  a great  help  to  the 
ripening  of  late  Grapes,  and  will  save  the  fuel,  though  in 
the  case  of  the  thick-skinned  Gros  Colman  the  fire-heat 
should  not  be  altogether  discontinued,  though,  I think,  it 
is  better  to  use  a little  more  fire  in  spring  and  less  in 
autumn.  Generous  treatment  in  spring  expands  the 
bunches,  and  strengthens  the  foliage,  and  enables  the  crop 
to  ripen  under  the  influence  of  plenty  of  light,  which  adds 
to  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  fruit.  The  lifting  of  the 
roots  of  unsatisfactory  Vines  may  be  done  now.  If  the 
fruit  has  not  all  been  cut,  if  ripe,  the  Grapes  may  be  cut 
and  the  ends  of  the  fruit  branches  inserted  in  bottles  of 
water  placed  on  a rack  in  a cool  room.  Recently  planted 
Strawberries  must  be  supplied  with  water  to  enable  the 
plants  to  make  growth  before  winter  sets  in. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Where  a good  autumn  and  winter  supply  of  salading  is 
required,  every  bit  of  space  that  can  be  spared  on  the 
south  borders  should  be  filled  in  with  Lettuces  and 
Endives.  The  largest,  with  a little  shelter  of  dry  Fern  or 
a few  Oak-leaves,  will  give  a supply  during  the  late  autumn 
and  winter  months,  and  the  smaller  plants  can  be  lifted 
next  month  and  planted  in  frames  or  pits.  A pit  with  a 
hot-water  pipe  running  through  it  is  an  excellent  place  for 
Lettuces  and  Endives  after  Christmas,  as  it  ensures  a con- 
tinuation  of  growth.  Corn  Salad  is  not  much  grown  ; but 
It  will  be  found  useful  if  planted  now  in  a warm  spot,  as 
Its  hardy  character  enables  it  to  pass  through  severe 


winters  that  would  destroy  Lettuces.  Sow  a few  seeds  of 
Brown  Cos  Lettuces  to  remain  in  the  seed-bed  till  spring. 
Earth  up  all  Celery  that  is  fit  before  the  present  dry  weather 
disappears,  first  giving  a thorough  soaking  of  water,  and 
scatter  a iittle  soot  and  lime  among  the  plants  after  the 
leaves  have  been  drawn  together  with  a bit  of  matting. 
It  will  be  an  advantage  if  the  seeds  can  be  removed  from 
Asparagus-plants.  Seed  bearing  has  an  exhausting  effect. 
Weeds,  of  course,  must  be  kept  down.  House-slops  or 
sewage  may  be  beneficially  applied  to  Asparagus-beds 
now.  Finish  lifting  Potatoes,  as  the  growth  of  even  the 
late  varieties  is  pretty  well  completed  now.  The  crops 
are  generally  heavy;  but  there  is  some  disease,  though 
change  in  the  weather  has  checked  its  progress  somewhat. 
Prepare  land  for  planting  out  Cabbages  for  spring. 
Veitch’s  Giant  and  other  Cauliflowers  are  turning  in  fast 
now.  A leaf  broken  over  the  heart  when  first  visible  will 
retard  its  growth,  and  maintain  its  purity  till  it  can  be  cut 
lor  use.  Plant  French  Beans  in  pots  in  a pit  that  can  be 
heated  with  hot-water  pipes  when  necessary,  or  plant  the 
Beans  in  rows  across  the  pit  in  suitable  soil.  A little 
bottom-heat  is  very  useful  for  winter  Beans.  Train  in  the 
young  shoots  of  Cucumbers  intended  for  winter  fruiting, 
and  do  not  stop  till  the  leading  shoots  are  approaching  the 
top  of  the  house.  The  plants  for  winter  bearing  must  not 
be  planted  too  near  each  other.  Six  feet  apart  will  be 


better  than  less  space,  as  tiie  less  knife-work  there  is 
among  winter  Cucumbers  the  better.  The  more  space  the 
plants  have  to  fill  the  stronger  they  become.  Open-air 
Tomatoes  must  be  thoroughly  exposed  now  to  ripen  the 
frait.  E.  Hobday 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Chrysanthemams  will  by  this  time  have  set  their  buds, 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  earlier-flowering  kinds,  will  be 
rapidly  swelling  up  towards  the  point  of  expansion. 
Plants  in  pots  especially  must  therefore  be  now  kept  well 
supplied  with  water  and  liquid-manure ; and,  indeed, 
those  in  the  open  ground  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  an 
occasional  canful  of  liquid  nutriment,  especially  if  this 
delightfully  warm  and  dry  weather  should  continue.  If 
large  flowers  are  wanted,  the  buds  must  also  be  thinned  out 
to  one  on  each  shoot ; but  for  ordinary  purposes  it  is  by  no 
means  desirable  to  disbud  so  severely  as  is  often  done,  and 
many  varieties,  if  allowed  to  carry  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
buds  they  form,  and  are  well  fed,  will  afford  magnificent 
masses  or  wreaths  of  blossom.  Some  of  the  earlier  kinds 
are  already  in  bloom,  or  rapidly  expanding,  and  with  a 
good  stock  of  such  varieties  as  Mdme.  Desgrange  and  its 
sports.  Lady  Selborne,  James  Salter,  Wm.  Holmes,  and 
others,  the  conservatory  may  now  be  made  very  gay 
indeed.  The.se  will  be  followed  by  Elaine,  Mrs.  Rundle, 
Mrs.  Dixon,  Phmbus,  &c. ; and,  indeed,  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum season  is  now  a very  long  one,  extending  from 
about  the  end  of  June  until  Christmas  or  later,  thoug  i 


it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  after  November  at  the 
latest  the  flowers  seldom  expand  satisfactorily  in  a 
very  smoky  atmosphere.  Encouraged  by  the  bright, 
warm  sunshine.  Dahlias  are  just  now  in  grand  condition 
and  flowering  with  the  utmost  freedom.  In  town  gardens 
many  of  the  finer  show  and  fancy  varieties,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  Cactus  class,  are  hardly  worthy  of  cultivation,  on  ac- 
count of  the  small  number  of  flowers  they  produce  in  propor- 
tion tothestrengthof  the  growth  and  size  of  the  plants.  But 
the  ordinary  decorative  or  garden  varieties  are  much  more 
floriferous,  while  the  single  kinds,  as  well  as  most  of  tha 
Pompones,  and  a select  few  of  the  Cactus  division,  will  be 
found  much  more  profitable.  For  ordinary  garden  decora- 
tion, supplying  cut  flowers,  &o.,  the  beautiful  white 
Pompon,  known  as  White  Aster  or  Guiding  Star,  the 
crimson  Fire  King  (Cactus),  and  Cochineal  are  simply  in- 
valuable and  unequalled  as  regards  both  the  useful  size 
and  bright  colour  of  the  flowers,  as  well  as  the  freedom  with 
which  they  are  produced.  The  propagation  of  Pelar- 
goniums and  other  bedding  plants  should  have  been 
brought  to  a conclusion  by  this  time,  cuttings  inserted 
after  the  end  of  September  at  latest  seldom  doing  any 
good.  Harden  the  stock  of  young  stuff  as  much  as  possible 
by  exposure  to  sun  and  air.  In  suburban  localities  and 
small  towns  Carnations  may  now  be  planted  out,  but  in 
smoky  places  they  should  be  potted  and  wintered  under 
glass.  B.  C.  R. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS 


PINK  JAPAN  ANEMONE. 

Almost  every  garden  lover  knows  and  has  the 
fine  white  Japan  Anemone.  We  think  its  very 
popularity  tends  to  drive  out  the  older  forms. 
On  a pleasant  autumn  day  last  year  in  the 
kitchen  garden  at  Mirehouse,  near  Keswick,  we 
were  pleased  to  see  the  fine  effect  of  bold  and 
picturesque  masses  of  the  old  pink  form.  It  is 
a precious  plant  and  as  well  worthy  of  a place 
as  the  white  form,  and  has  all  the  best  qualities 
of  a true  hardy  perennial.  Our  engraving  is 
from  a photograph  kindly  sent  by  Lady  Jane 
Spedding. 

1750.— Treatment  of  Pansies.— The 

old  Pansy-plants  are  not  much  good  to  flower 
next  year.  It  is  better  to  take  cuttings  in  July 
and  August ; these  soon  form  roots  in  a shady 
part  of  the  garden,  and  when  they  are  well 
established  they  may  be  set  out  in  the  beds  or 
borders  where  they  are  to  flower.  They  may 
be  planted  in  store  beds  about  4 inches  apart, 
to  be  placed  in  the  spring  where  they  are  to 
flower  ; but  Pansies  are  really  spring-flowering 
plants,  and  it  is  too  late  to  plant  them  out  after 
Clrocus,  Tulip,  or  Hyacinth  bulbs  are  removed. 
By  far  the  best  results  are  obtained  from  plants 
put  out  in  autumn. — J.  D.  E. 

1633.  — Saving  Begonia-seed.  — Yes, 
the  weather  being  fine,  sunny,  and  warm,  the 
seed  will  set  and  ripen  as  well  in  the  open 
air  as  under  glass,  but  it  depends  entirely 
upon  this.  When  once  fairly  set  a little  rain 
will  not  hurt  the  pods,  and  directly  they  begin  to 
change  colour  they  may  be  gathered  and  finished 
off  on  a sunny  shelf  under  glass.  In  spire  of  the 
bad  weather  I managed  to  save  some  from  some 
large  plants  in  pots,  standing  in  the  open  air, 
but  lost  by  far  the  greater  part  of  those  I set. 
The  flowers  must  be  fertilised  by  hand  in  the 
usual  way,  although  in  fine  warm  summer 
many  will  set  fast  enough  without. — B.  C.  R. 

1804.— Lawn-tetmls  ground. — In  altering;  the 
levels,  reserve  the  good  soil  to  go  on  the  top  again.  Better 
use  turf,  if  you  can  get  it.  It  will  be  worth  the  extra 
e.xpense. — E.  H. 

■ Having  a clay  soil,  I advise  you  by  all 

means  to  lay  down  turf  instead  of  sowing  Grass- 
seeds.  Before  you  begin  the  work  you  had 
better  get  the  opinion  of  a competent  person  on 
the  spot  as  to  whether  it  will  be  necessary  to 
lay  down  drains  to  keep  the  ground  dry  enough 
to  play  upon  with  comfort.  In  all  probability 
the  ground  will  require  it.  If  so,  have  the  top 
of  the  drain-tiles  2 feet  below  the  surface. — 

J.  C.  C. 

1791.— Improving  a clay  soil.— If  you  could 
manage  it,  the  best  and  cheapest  waj'  of  improving  the 
clay  soil  would  be  to  dig  up  some  of  the  clay  and  burn  it. 
Spread  the  ashes  5 inches  thick  or  so  over  the  land  and 
dig  them  in.  Afterwards  apply  a good  dressing  of  stable- 
manure  and  fork  it  over  again.  Wet  sawdust  is  not  of 
much  value  ; but  it  mivht  be  burned  with  the  clay  to  add 
to  the  bulk  of  ashes. — E.  H. 


1806.  — Destroying  spiders.  — “ Peck- 
sniffs ” famous  prototype  would  not  have  hurt  a 
fly.  It  is  better  still  not  to  hurt  a “spider.” 
If  they  are  many  they  find  plenty ’of  prey.  It  is 
not  the  spider,  but  his  prey,  that  interferes  with 
the  Cabbage-plants,  in  all  probability,  and  when 
these  diminish  so  will  the  spiders,  which  are  our 
best  friends.  Men  of  sport  destroy  the  hawks 
and  stoats,  and  our  fields  are  overrun  with 
vermin. — C.  E , Lyme  Reyis. 


Pink  Japan  Anemone. 
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ORCHIDS. 

CATTLEYA  SPECIOSISSIMA. 

This  is  certainly  the  name  of  the  flower  received 
from  “ C.  Spicer,”  and  notC.  Gaskelliana.  I do 
not,  however,  call  it  a good  variety,  but  quite 
an  ordinary  form.  The  plant  has  long  been 
known  in  our  gardens,  and  I well  remember 
having  a long  talk  with  a Mr.  Turner,  of 
Leicester,  in  IStiT,  about  some  importations  of 
this  Orchid,  and  he  contended  that  as  the  bulbs 
were  so  compressed,  as  it  were,  by  the  action  of 
the  sun,  that  in  all  probability  the  colour.s  of  the 
flowers  would  be  heightened  and  confirmed. 
This,  however,  is  not  verified  in  all  cases,  as  the 
present  flower  shows,  but  C.  speciosissima  of 
a good  type  is  truly  a grand  plant.  It  is 
a native  of  Venezuela,  and  it  comes  from  a 
warmer  part  than  the  other  species.  Its 
first  appearance  in  English  gardens  was  as 
C.  Dawsoni,  but  which  now  is  a re- 
cognised form  of  it,  and  is  by  some 
said  to  be  the  same  as  a plant  named  by 
Reichenbach  C.  Luddemanniana,  but  it  still  is 
found  in  English  gardens  by  the  name  given 
above.  Saving  requiring  a somewhat  warmer 
temperature,  there  is  little  in  its  treatment 
which  requires  to  be  different  to  that  of  0.  gigas. 
At  preseut  the  plant  has  the  bad  reputation  of 
being  a shy  bloomer,  which  is  a great  pity ; yet 
I must  own  such  has  been  my  experience  with 
it.  It  requires  to  be  kept  in  a quiet  state 
through  the  winter  mouths,  so  as  to  prevent 
growth,  but  in  spring,  when  the  days  become 
both  longer  and  warmer,  the  plant  should  be 
encouraged  to  grow  quickly,  giving  it  an  abund- 
ance of  sunlight.  M.tTT.  Bii.\mble. 


THE  SWAN  ORCHID  (CYCNOCHES 
CHLOROCHILON). 

A FP.TEN'D,  signing  himself  an  “Amateur 
Orchid-grower,”  it  appears,  bought  some  bulbs 
of  this  plant  which  were  recently  offered  for 
sale  by  Mr.  Sander,  and  he  says,  “ I had  no  idea 
of  what  it  was  like,  and  I was  much  surprised 
on  looking  over  the  shelf  on  which  I had  put  it 
to  find  a flower  which  I immediately  recog- 
nised as  the  Swan  Orchid.  Is  this  not  extra- 
ordinary ?”  Well,  now,  I am  not  able  to  coin- 
cide with  my  friend  in  this  matter,  be- 
cause many  of  these  bulbs  had  the  flower-spike 
started  at  the  time  of  purchase,  and  therefore, 
if  properly  developed,  there  is  nothing  extra- 
ordinary in  them  flowering,  but  the  blooms  are 
not  so  fine  as  they  will  be  from  good  established 
plants,  but  then  the  difficulty  is  to  get  such  in 
one’s  houses,  for  they  are  notthe  easiest  of  Orchids 
to  take  in  hand,  although  we  used  to  have  nice 
specimens  before  the  Odontoglossum  rage  had 
shut  up  our  warm  houses,  and  in  the  old  times 
we  had  this  Swan  Orchid  in  many  collections. 
Another  reader,  “ C.  T.,”  says,  “What  am  I 
to  do  with  it  ?”  You  must  grow  it  on. 
The  best  way  to  succeed  is  to  do  as  I will 
tell  you  here.  This  species  was  first  intro- 
duced into  English  gardens  now  upwards  of 
fifty  years  ago  from  Demerara,  and  from  this 
fact  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  likes  heat  and 
moisture.  During  the  growing  season  the 
plant  should  be  first  fastened  to  a 
charred  stick  of  wood,  the  charring  being 
necessary  to  prevent  decay.  After  it  has  fixed 
itself  upon  this  the  stick  should  be  potted, 
using  an  ample  quantity  of  drainage,  and  using 
for  soil  peat-fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  it 
should  be  grown  in  the  warm  end  of  the  Cattleya- 
house,  or  in  the  East  India  house,  receiving  a 
good  share  of  sun  and  light ; but,  still,  it  must 
be  shaded  from  the  greatest  of  the  solar  heat. 
Liberal  applications  of  water  will  be  found 
necessary  during  the  summer  months  during  its 
season  of  growth,  but  I do  not  like  syringing,  as 
we  so  seldom  can  insure  enough  air  to  dry  the 
moisture  up  sufficiently  out  of  the  young  bulb. 
Towards  the  end  of  summer — or  say,  about 
the  present  time  — the  flowers  appear  from 
the  joints  near  the  top  of  the  bulbs,  and  they 
have  their  green,  plaited  leaves  on  at  the  same 
time.  The  scape  bears  from  one  to  three 
flowers.  These  are  from  3 inches  to  4 inches 
across,  thick  and  fleshy  in  texture,  and  last 
nearly  three  weeks  in  perfection,  the  outer  por- 
tion of  the  flower  being  of  a yellowish-green 
tinge,  and  the  large  lip,  which  is  uppermost,  is  of 
a yellowish  ivory-white,  marked  at  the  base 
with  a large  blotch  of  black.  The  long,  slender 


column  is  curved  like  the  neck  of  a swan,  and  its 
white  lip  and  the  petals  resemble  the  body  of  the 
bird,  and  hence  the  name  which  all  the  members 
of  this  family  have  obtained  of  the  Swan 
Orchids.  During  the  winter  months  the  plants 
should  either  be  hung  up  close  to  the  glass,  or 
placed  upon  a shelf  near  to  it,  exposed  to  the 
light  and  what  sunshine  we  may  be  favoured 
with  at  this  season,  and  be  kept  quite  dry,  or  in 
such  a state  that  the  bulbs  do  not  shrivel,  for  the 
leaves  will  have  fallen  soon  after  the  flowers,  aud 
when  the  first  indication  of  life  appears  in  the 
spring  I like  to  shake  them  out  of  the  old  soil, 
and  repot.  Treated  in  this  manner,  I have 
grown  and  flowered  this  plant  profusely,  and  so 
may  “An  Amateur  Orchid-grower,”  and 
“C.  T.,”  and  others  who  may  like  to  try  and 
follow  my  instructions.  M.\tt.  Bramble. 


LYCASTE  SKINNERI. 

The  flower  sent  by  “ Mrs.  Manheimer  ” is  of  a 
good  variety  of  this  plant ; indeed,  I consider  it 
very  near  the  kind  named  Regina?,  being  large, 
the  sepals  broad,  white,  flushed  with  lake,  the 
petals  smaller,  enclosing  the  column,  and  of  a 
purplish-crimson,  and  the  small  lip  rich  deep- 
crimson.  It  is  an  unusual  time  to  see  this  plant 
in  flower  ; but  lately  I have  seen  different  varie- 
ties flowering,  and  the  blooms  are  certainly 
welcome  at  any  time.  Their  richness  of  colour, 
and  the  long  time  which  they  last  in  flower, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  they  lend  them- 
selves readily  to  the  purposes  of  indoor  decora- 
tion without  sustaining  the  least  injury,  show 
that  the  plants  are  useful  to  all,  and  Mr.  Skinner 
used  himself  to  contend  that  the  plants  might 
be  grown  in  the  drawing- room  without  the  least 
assistance  from  fire-heat ; and  I must  say  that 
this  season  in  particular  I have  seen  Lycaste 
Skinneri  growing  in  a north  house  with  Angu- 
loas  of  such  robustness  that  I never  have  seen 
the  like  before  ; and  this  house  was  kept  a few 
degrees  warmer  than  the  Odontoglossum-house. 
But,  although  this  was  the  case,  I have  grown 
beautiful  specimens  with  the  Odontoglossums, 
treated  to  good  drainage  and  potted  in  rough  peat 
and  Sphagnum  Moss.  This  should  be  built  upinto 
a cone-like  mound,  so  that  the  plant  sits  above 
the  level,  and  this  should  be  well  borne  in  mind 
in  every  plant  not  of  terrestrial  habit,  as  it 
enables  the  roots  to  run  outside  the  pots,  and 
thus  reap  the  greater  advantage  of  the  humidity 
in  the  atmosphere.  Matt.  Bramble. 


EPIDENDRUM  AURANTIACUM. 

This  is  a plant  which  I had  nearly  forgotten  ; 
but  a “Traveller  ” asks  me  how  to  manage  it? 
He  says  he  found  it  growing  on  the  branches  of 
the  deciduous  Cypress.  Of  this  plant  there  are 
two  varieties,  v/hich  do  not,  however,  differ  in 
their  floriferous  character,  nor  in  the  colour  of 
theirflowers,  which  are  o*farich  orange-yellow;  but 
the  one  which  I would  recommend  my  readers 
to  seek  for  is  the  form  which  opens  its  blooms. 
The  other  form  never  opens  its  flow'ers  to  display 
the  inside,  aud  is  therefore  comparatively 
worthless.  In  growth  it  somewhat  resembles  a 
Cattleya.  Thirty  years  ago  I had  large  speci- 
mens of  the  best  variety  of  this  plant,  but  have 
scarcely  ever  seen  it  since,  so  that  I hardly 
remember  it.  It  is  said  to  be  subjected  to 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  in  its  native  country, 
which  is  Guatemala  and  Mexico,  but  such  con- 
ditions I never  subjected  it  to  under  cultivation, 
finding  that  it  thrived  well  in  the  sunniest  corner 
of  the  Odontoglossum  house  all  the  year  round, 
potted  in  rough  peat-fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss, 
with  the  pots  well  drained.  During  the  winter 
months  it  requires  to  be  kept  much  drier  than 
the  Odontoglossums.  Matt.  Bramble. 


1673.— Artificial  manure  for  Carna- 
tions.— I do  not  like  cow-manure — it  always 
breeds  such  hosts  of  insects,  and  these  often  do 
more  harm  than  the  manure  does  good.  Plenty 
of  soot  and  lime  will,  however,  drive  these  away 
even  if  it  does  not  kill  them.  But  why  not  use 
stable-manure  or  even  that  of  sheep?  Good 
Carnations  can,  however,  be  grown  by  the  aid 
of  nothing  more  than  leaf-mould  in  the  soil, 
with  plenty  of  burnt  earth  and  soot,  and  an  occa- 
sional watering  with  a solution  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  when  the  blooms  are  rising,  of  not 
greater  strength  than  half  an  ounce  to  the  gallon. 
— B.  q.  R. 


THB  KITOHBN  QARDBN. 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  ONIONS. 

The  principal  requirements  of  this  crop  are 
t horough  and  deep  tillage  in  autumn,  if  the  land 
be  unoccupied,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible,  ac-  ; 
companied  with  liberal  manuring.  Deep  stirring 
of  the  land  is  beneficial  in  many  ways  ; it  assists 
the  drainage  where  the  land  is  retentive,  aud,  ■ 
if  dry  and  porous,  it  facilitates  the  ascent  of 
moisture  in  liot  weather  ; but  in  trenching  land 
for  Onions,  on  no  account  should  any  of  the  bad  i 
sub-soil  be  brought  to  the  surface.  Permanent 
improvements  in  this  way  should  be  done  when 
some  other  crop  will  follow.  In  addition  to  the 
manure  added  during  the  autumn  or  winter 
culture  I strongly  recommend  a rich  surface- 
dressing  lightly  forked  in  and  mixed  with  the  ' 
top  soil  just  previous  to  sowing  the  seeds  ; in  i 
fact,  if  short  of  manure,  I should  apply  it  all  in 
this  way,  but  in  preparing  the  ground  for  Onions 
the  second  crop  has  to  be  thought  of,  as  after 
the  Onions  are  harvested  the  land  is  hoed  up 
deeply,  and  in  September  it  is  planted  with  ; 
Cabbages  without  afly  other  preparation.  Fora  j 
Surface-dressing  applied  in  the  way  I have 
indicated  any  thoroughly  decomposed  manure 
will  do.  The  decayed  vegetable  matter  that 
accumulates  at  the  rubbish-heap,  if  well  looked 
after,  forms  a most  valuable  fertiliser  for  any 
crop ; in  fact,  scarcely  any  manure  that  is  well 
decomposed  and  has  any  fertilising  power  at  all 
can  fail  to  improve  the  soil  for  the  growth  of 
Onions.  If  there  be  any  reason  to  dread  the 
attacks  of  the  Onion-maggot,  sprinkle  J lb.  of 
salt  per  square  yard  all  over  the  surface  ; soot 
is  also  beneficial,  but  salt  is  more  effectual  than 
anything  I have  ever  tried,  and  is  besides  a 
valuable  stimulant,  especially  suitable  for  a dry, 
porous  soil  from  its  known  affinity  for  moisture. 
The  best  time  in  most  places  for  sowing  spring  i 
Onions  is  as  early  in  March  as  the  weather  will  \ 
permit.  The  ground  should  be  made  firm  either 
by  treading  or  rolling,  and  raked  level ; sow  in  '| 
shallow  drills  9 inches  apart ; cover  the  seeds  , 
thinly,  and  tread  or  roll  in  ; sowing  in  loose  '! 
ground  and  covering  deeply  is  the  chief  cause  of 
Onions  growing  thick-necked  ; but  sown  in  I’ows,  1 
the  plants  can  be  easily  cleaned  and  the  surface  ' 
lightly  stirred.  In  the  growth  of  Onions  deep  ■ 
stirring  should  be  avoided,  as  the  bulbs  swell  j 
better  and  faster  resting  on  firm  ground.  This,  ' 
of  course,  should  not  prevent  a free  use  of  the  ' 
Dutch  hoe  to  keep  down  weeds.  If  very  large  j 
Onions  be  required,  a few  rows  may  be  sown  at  j 
wider  intervals,  and  be  thinned  out  to  5 inches  i 
or  6 inches  in  the  rows,  but  for  the  bulk  of  the  ; 
crop  9 inches  between  the  rows  and  from  2 inches  < 
to  3 inches  in  the  rows  will  be  ample,  as  when  i 
growing  they  make  room  for  themselves  by  j 
swelling  out  on  each  side  of  the  line.  i| 

Autumn-sown  Onions. — In  most  large  estab- 
lishments it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  a supply  of 
large-sized  Onions  all  the  year  round,  and  in 
such  cases  the  autumn-sown  crop  becomes  as 
important  as  that  sown  in  spring.  I have  found 
it  best  to  make  two  sowings,  the  first  at  the  end 
of  J uly,  and  the  last  about  the  middle  of  August. 
The  former  sowing  does  for  drawing  green  from 
the  seed-bed,  and  a large  portion  of  the  latter 
are  transplanted  in  February  on  land  prepared, 
as  for  the  spring-sown  crop,  in  an  open  situation. 
Some  people  have  an  idea  that  transplanted 
Onions  do  not  thrive  so  well  as  those  not  trans- 
planted. There  cannot,  however,  be  a greater 
delusion.  It  is  a very  old  practice,  and  in  diffi- 
cult soils,  or  where  the  maggot  is  destructive. 
Onions  sown  in  August  on  a warm,  dry  border, 
and  transplanted  in  February,  may  generally 
be  relied  upon.  The  kinds  usually  sown  in 
autumn  are  the  Tripoli  and  Lisbon,  but  any 
other  kind  will  succeed  equally  well,  such  as 
the  White  Spanish,  Brown  Globe,  the  Silver- 
skinned,  and  others.  The  Tripoli  grows  to  a j 
large  size,  but  it  is  not  a good  keeper,  but  does  ■ 
well  for  summer  use.  Brown  Globe  and  White 
Globe  (figured  on  p.  425)  and  James’  Long  Keep-  • 
ing,  if  well  grown  and  ripened,  will  keep  till  the 
autumn-sown  Onions  are  large  enough  to  succeed 
them.  The  different  varieties  of  Silver-skinned 
are  the  kinds  most  generally  esteemed  for 
pickling,  and  should  be  sown  thickly  broadcast  | 
in  March  on  hard  ground  without  manure, 
covered  lightly,  and  the  beds  trenched  or  beaten  ' 
firmly  with  the  back  of  the  spade.  In  making  j 
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seeds  in  a box,  and  start  in  heat  early  in  spring, 
harden  off,  and  transplant  to  the  open  ground 
when  large  enough.  In  this  way  time  is  gained, 
and  the  seeds  are  made  the  most  of.  When 
young  green  Onions  are  required  for  salads  all 


White  Globe  Onion.  (See  page  424.) 


the  year  round,  successional  sowings  must  be 
mxde  ; during  winter  and  early  spring  sow  either 
on  a slight  hot-bed  or  in  boxes  in  a warm  house  ; 
the  latter  plan  generally  gives  least  trouble. 

E. 


1772.— Forcing  Rhubarb  in  a green- 
house.— “Alpha”  will  find  Rhubarb  an  easy 
crop  to  force,  provided  he  has  good,  strong 
roots  that  have  been  allowed  to  perfect  their 
foliage,  and  ripen  off  in  a natural  manner.  The 
old  leaves  are  now  dying  down,  but  they  must 
not  be  removed  until  they  have  quite  decayed. 
The  plan  adopted  here  by  market-growers,  who 
supply  large  quantities  of  forced  Rhubarb  from 
Christmas  until  it  comes  in  plentifully  from 
open-air  beds,  is  to  grow  a large  number  of 
roots  specially  for  forcing.  They  are  single 
crowns,  planted  out  in  the  open  field  about 
4 feet  apart,  and  allowed  to  grow  the  whole 
season  without  a leaf  being  pulled  off  from 
them,  and  by  this  date  they  are  fine  strong 
clumps,  wdth  many  good  crowns  on  each.  About 
the  middle  of  November  they  are  dug  up  care- 
fully, and  placed  thickly  together  on  the  floors 
of  forcing-houses,  or  under  the  stages,  or, 
better  still,  on  the  floor  of  a Mushroom-house 
that  is  kept  at  a moist,  genial  temperature  of 
about  60  degs. , for  the  Rhubarb  that  is  forced 
in  the  dark  is  of  a better  colour  than  that 
grown  in  the  light,  and  if  “Alpha”  devotes 
his  house  entirely  to  Rhubarb-forcing  he  would 
find  an  external  covering  of  mats  securely 
nailed  over  the  glass  a great  economiser  of  heat, 
and  he  would  thus  produce  altogether  better 
Rhubarb  than  if  the  light  were  freely  admitted. 
But  in  the  majority  of  cases  growers  utilise 
their  houses  for  both  the  forcing  of  Rhubarb 
and  growing  of  plants  that  need  light  as  well, 
and  by  a little  forethought  in  the  arrangement 
a great  deal  of  use  can  be  made  of  the  space 
under  the  stages  by  either  building  them  on 
arches,  or  else  enclosing  them  with  temporary 
hoarding.  It  takes  about  six  weeks  to  force  a 
good  batch  of  Rhubarb. — J.  G.  H. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  plant  the  Rhubarb 

in  soil  on  the  stage  in  the  greenhouse.  I force 
it  every  year  by  merely  digging  up  the  clumps 
of  it,  with  the  soil  attached,  and  placing  them 
close  together  where  they  have  a minimum 
temperature  of  50  degs.  to  55  degs.  If  they  are 
treated  in  this  way,  underneath  the  stages  of  the 
greenhouse  would  do  as  well  as  anywhere  else. 
To  have  it  in  January  or  early  in  February, 
place  two  or  three  clumps  in  at  intervals  of  two 
weeks  from  the  beginning  of  December. — 
J.  D.  E. 

1765. — Forcing  Seakale. — The  best  and 
also  the  most  inexpensive  way  to  force  Seakale 
is  to  dig  up  the  roots  and  plant  them  in  boxes, 
or  in  a bed  such  as  those  prepared  to  grow 
Mushrooms  in.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the 
place  should  be  dark,  in  order  that  the  leaves 
may  be  blanched  for  use.  It  may  be  put  in 
boxes  in  a dark  shed,  or  if  the  shed  is  not  dark 
invert  an  empty  box  over  the  crowns,  or  cover 
in  some  way.  A disused  baker’s  oven  would  do, 
but  it  must  not  be  heated,  and  the  Seakale  roots 
must  be  planted  in  moist  earth.  If  the  crowns 


are  planted  in  dry  earth,  and  have  to  be  watered, 
some  of  them  may  rot.  It  would  all  depend 
upon  the  degree  of  heat  in  the  place  whether  the 
crowns  came  on  slowly  or  quickly. — J.  D.  E. 

1787.— Constructing  a Mushroom- 
house. — Mushroom-houses  are  usually  built  on 
the  north  side  of  a wall,  or  in  the  shade  of  some 
other  building.  The  principal  reason  for  this  is 
to  secure  an  equable  temperature.  If  there  is 
no  wall  to  attach  the  Mushroom-house  to,  I 
sliould  recommend  the  roof  to  be  thatched  with 
straw  or  Heather,  and  it  will  be  better  adapted 
for  the  purpose  if  the  site  of  the  liouse  is 
excavated  18  inches  or  more,  if  the  place  is  well 
drained.  If  the  walls  are  formed  of  O-inch 
brickwork,  6 feet  to  the  eaves,  there  will  be 
ample  room  for  two  3-feet  beds  on  each 
side  of  a centre  path  in  a house  9 feet  wide, 
inside  measure.  The  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
beds  may  be  formed  of  inch  planking  ; slate  will 
be  more  durable,  but  the  expense  will  be  greater. 
The  planks  forming  the  bottom  need  not  quite 
touch.  In  very  free-bearing  beds  I have  had 
Mushrooms  grow  out  through  the  bottom.  To 
make  sure  of  having  plenty  of  Mushrooms  in 
winter  there  should  be  some  means  of  heating  it 
in  severe  weather.  For  small  houses  a lamp 
will  do,  or  if  there  happened  to  be  a greenhouse 
with  a boiler  to  warm  it  near,  it  would  be 
economical  to  run  a 3-inch  flow  and  return-pipe 
along  the  side  of  the  path  with  a valve  in  the  flow- 
pipe  to  shut  off  the  heat  when  not  required.  If 
the  roof  is  formed  with  slates  or  tiles,  it  should 
be  ceiled  inside,  or  else  lined  with  straw,  to 
prevent  loss  of  heat  through  the  thin  slate  roof. 
— E.  II. 

1805.— iQsects  in  Mushrooms.— The 

atmosphere  of  your  shed  is  probably  just  now 
too  dry  and  warm,  and  that  is  the  chief  cause 
of  the  presence  of  insects.  But  the  beds  made 
from  this  time  and  through  the  autumn  will  come 
right  if  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  genial. 
Usually  in  making  up  beds  in  succession  the 
heat  of  the  beds  themselves  will  keep  up  the 
temperature  and  the  atmosphere  in  a genial 
condition  ; but  if  necessary  water  could  be 
sprinkled  on  the  floor  between  the  beds.  Is 
your  shed  ceiled?  If  it  is  not,  I should  recom- 
mend you  to  nail  a few  laths  on  the  underside 
of  the  rafters,  and  stuff'  the  space  between  the 
laihs  and  the  slates  or  tiles  with  straw.  This 
will  add  much  to  the  well-doing  of  the  Mush- 
rooms at  a very  small  expense.  So  much  has  been 
written  in  Gardening  upon  Mushroom  culture, 
that  all  who  can  refer  to  back  numbers  should 
find  all  the  information  they  require.  There  are 
three  matters  of  vital  importance  in  Mushroom 
culture:  1,  Fairly  fresh  manure  that  has  not 
been  overheated  in  bulk  nor  yet  much  washed 
by  heavy  rains,  fermented  and  sweetened  by 
mixing  and  turning  at  intervals  of  three  days 
for  twelve  or  fourteen  days.  2,  The  beds  must 
be  made  as  firmly  as  possible,  and  should  be  at 
least  a foot  in  thickness  in  order  to  retain  the 
heat  long  enough  to  cause  the  spawn  to  work 
freely  and  produce  Mushrooms.  The  beds  to  be 
spawned  when  the  heat  falls  to  85  degs.  or 
90  degs. , and  when  the  spawn  is  working  freely 
cover  I J inches  thick  with  good  soil  broken  up 
fine  and  beaten  quite  smooth  and  firm  with  the 
back  of  a spade ; and,  lastly,  the  spawn  must 
be  good  or  all  the  previous  labour  and  expense 
will  be  useless. — E.  H. 

Mushroom-houses  are  generally  infested 

with  more  insects  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
When  the  temperature  cools  down,  and  there  is 
more  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  you  will  find 
the  number  of  your  enemies  decrease.  If,  how- 
ever, you  are  much  troubled  with  woodlice, 
place  a few  empty  flower-pots  about  with  a little 
Moss  inside  them.  If  you  examine  the  Moss 
every  morning  you  will  be  able  to  kill  a good 
many  of  these  trouble  insects  by  shaking  them 
out  into  a bucket  of  boiling  water. — J.  C.  C. 

1733.— Vegetable  Marrow  marma- 
lade.— Perhaps  the  following  recipe  may  be  of 
use  to  “ R.  T.”  We  call  it  “Boberry.”  Peel 
as  many  Vegetable  Marrows  as  are  needed  ; cut 
them  into  squares  of,  say,  about  2 inches.  To 
each  1 lb.  of  Marrow  allow  1 lb.  of  loaf  sugar  ; 
put  all  in  a deep  vessel,  and  leave  for  48  hours. 
Then  boil  until  a little  poured  on  a plate  stiffens 
rather  more  than  the  consistency  of  preserved 
Ginger,  which  it  resembles  if  dried  or  preserved 
Ginger  is  added.  Lemon-peel  added  is  liked  by 
some.  — Carn.\tion. 
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SOME  GOOD  ROOM  PLANTS. 

The  best  plants  for  rooms  are  the  Palms,  which 
are  always  stately-looking  and  attractive,  and 
cannot  well  be  misplaced.  They  are  also  very 
enduring,  and  will  liv'e  and  thrive  where  many 
plants  of  a less  hardy  nature  would  die.  Another 
thing  much  in  favour  of 

Padms  is  that  they  require  but  little  root- 
room,  and  are  therefore  all  the  more  handy  for 
vases,  into  which  tliey  can  be  placed  without 
taking  them  from  the  pots.  In  such  cases  where 
this  has  to  be  done  I have  never  found  anything 
equal  to  Moss  for  placing  round  tlie  ball,  as  that 
absorbs  the  water  gradually,  and  keeps  the 
plants  nicely  moist.  The  most  desirable  kinds 
of  Palms  for  the  purpose  referred  to  are  the 
Kentias,  such  as  Belmoreana  and  Areca  lutes- 
cens,  the  last-named  being  very  graceful  in 
habit,  and  having  rich  yellow  stems  that  show 
up  in  fine  contrast  with  the  green  of  the  foliage. 
Latania  borbonica  in  a small  state  is  also  a good 
sort  to  have,  and  so  is  the  Palm  here  figured, 
ChamEedorea  geonomseforniis,  an  excellent  plant 
for  small  pots,  and  Charnsrops  Fortune!  will 
stand  any  hardship.  The  Aspidistra  is  another 
valuable  plant  for  room  decoration  ; there  are 
two  forms — the  green  and  the  variegated,  the 
latter  being  remarkably  handsome  in  its  foliage, 
which  rises  from  creeping  stems  or  roots,  and  is 
marked  or  banded  with  creamy-white  up  its  en- 
tire length.  The 

Asi’Idistra.s  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and 
will  thrive  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances, as  they  will  stand  gas,  and  require  but 
little  light,  as  an  instance  of  which  I know  of 
several  that  have  stood  in  a hall  fqr  years, 
where  they  grow  freely  and  annually  send  up 
very  fine  leaves.  All  they  need  in  the  way  of 
attention  is  plenty  of  water  through  the  spring 
and  summer  months,  and  now  and  then  to  have 
their  foliage  sponged  or  cleaned  by  freeing  it 
from  dust,  and  this  may  be  done  by  syringing  or 
standing  the  plants  in  the  rain.  As  to  potting, 
they  do  not  require  fresh  soil,  and  are  best  left 
alone,  and  the  same  with  the  Palms,  w'hich  keep 
healthy  in  the  same  pots  for  years.  If  an 
increase  of  stock  is  wanted,  plants  may  be 
turned  out  and  split  through,  as  they  divide 
readily  without  feeling  much  check. 

Olivia  miniata  is  a grand  thing,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  being  both  striking  in  foliage  and 
flower,  as  the  leaves  are  long,  thick,  and  broad, 
of  Flag-like  appearance,  and  deep  rich -green  in 
colour,  while  the  blooms  are  like  Lilies,  and 
they  are  produced  in  huge  trusses.  This  Olivia 


A good  room  Palm. — Charaajdorea  gernomseformis. 


is  half  aquatic,  and,  therefore,  likes  plenty  of 
water  ; and  if  it  gets  this  it  requires  but  little 
root-room  ; but  plants  during  the  time  they  are 
making  their  growth  are  all  the  better  for 
having  a little  stimulant  in  the  form  of  any  of 
the  artificial  manures,  which  may  be  sprinkled 
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over  the  soil  and  washed  in,  or  given  in  the  pans 
the  plants  stand  in.  The  way  to  propagate  the 
Olivia  is  to  divide  the  plants  by  cutting  them 
through,  which  may  be  done  in  spring  just  as 
they  start,  or  immediately  after  flowering.  The 
India-rubber  pi.axt  (Ficus  elastica)  is  also 
well  adapted  for  room  decoration,  as  its  bold 
foliage  and  tall,  stately  habit  render  it  very 
attractive.  To  maintain  it  in  health  the  leaves 
must  be  kept  clean,  and  this  can  easily  be  done 
by  wiping  them  with  a wet  sponge.  The  way 
to  increase  the  Ficus  is  to  put  in  cuttings, 
which  may  be  made  by  taking  off  each  old  leaf 
with  a piece  of  the  stem  attached,  and  if  these 
are  inserted  in  sharp,  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  a 
close,  warm  pit  or  frame,  and  kept  shaded  from 
the  sun,  they  will  soon  root,  and  send  up  a young 
shoot  from  the  bud. 

Arabia  Siebobdi  and  the  sport  from  it,  A. 
Sieboldi  variegata,  are  both  stately  plants  that 
look  well  anywhere,  and  the  first-named  is  very 
cheap,  as  it  comes  quickly  from  seed,  and  may 
soon  be  grown  to  a useful  size.  But  the  varie- 
gated form  has  to  be  propagated  by  means  of 
cuttings,  and  is,  therefore,  scarce.  Being  so 
distinct,  however,  it  is  worth  the  extra  cost,  as 
its  leaves  are  beautifully  marked,  and  make  a 
fine  show.  The  secret  of  success  with  these  in 
rooms  is  to  keep  their  foliage  clean. 

Begoxias  of  the  Rex  type— and  there  are 
many  of  these — are  very  handsome  in  vases  in 
rooms,  but  they  need  more  light  than  the  plants 
just  mentioned,  and  require  very  careful  hand- 
ling, or  their  leav^es  break,  as  they  are  very 
brittle  and  soft.  These  Begonias  like  plenty  of 
moisture,  and  with  this  they  need  not  have 
much  pot-room,  as  they  will  grow  freely  and 
keep  in  good  health. 

Spotted  Coltsfoot  (Farfugium  grande),  now 
seldom  seen,  is  a highly  ornamental  plant,  its 
leaves  being  very  large  and  spotted,  or  blotched 
with  yellow  irregularly  over  the  surface.  This, 
like  the  Palms  and  Aspidistras,  does  not  require 
much  light,  and  its  wants  are  almost  entirely 
met  by  giving  plenty  of  water.  The  one  great 
thing  to  avoid  is  not  to  let  the  plants  stand  in  it 
long,  and  this  may  be  obviated  by  placing  them 
in  shallow  pans,  or  putting  in  fine  pebbles  for 
the  bottom  of  the  pots  to  rest  on.  J. 


Tulips,  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Narcissi,  Pansies, 
Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  i^ubrietias,  Arabis, 
Alyssum  saxatile,  and  a large  number  of  hardy 
annuals,  of  which  Silene  and  Myosotis  dissiti- 
flora  are  excellent.  October  is  a good  time  for 
planting,  and  the  boxes  may  be  kept  in  a shel- 
tered place  till  spring.— J.  C.  B. 


1735  - — Mou.nta.in  Ash-berries. — I have  preserved 
Mountain  Ash-berries  for  Christmas  decor  jtion  by  apply- 
ing sealing-wax  to  the  broken  stalks,  placing  the  bunches, 
packed  amongst  bran,  in  empty  biscuit-boxes,  and  paper- 
ing up  the  lids  to  exclude  any  air.  1 have  been  quite 
successful  with  this  plan,  the  berries  being  bright  and 
firm. — Row.in. 

16-17.— Window  boxes.— Can  you  not 
obtain  a few  plants  of  dwarf  Chrysanthemums 
wherewith  to  furnisli  your  boxes  for  the  next 
few  weeks?  They  are  usually  to  be  had  at  a 
very  low  rate,  are  very  suitable,  and  last  a long 
time.  Plants  taken  up  from  the  ground  will 
do  : but  they  are  apt  to  flag  badly  and  lose 
their  foliage,  especially  if  the  weather  is  bright 
and  warm,  and,  if  obtainable,  plants  grown  in 
pots  should  receive  the  preference,  the  pots 
being,  of  course,  simply  sunk  in  the  soil.  A few 
plants  of  the  pretty  berried  Solanums  afford  a 
nice  variety,  and  pots  of  late  Asters  or  Stocks 
are  also  nice,  while  well-grown  examples  of  the 
dwarfer-habited  perennial  Asters  (Michaelmas 
Daisies)  are  really  beautiful,  and  contrast  excel- 
lently with  the  Chrysanthemums.  For  this 
purpose  Aster  alpinus,  A.  Amellus  bessarabicus, 
and  A.  hybridns  nanus  are  simply  grand.  If 
your  boxes  are  wide  enough  to  take  two  rows  of 
plants,  a row  of  dwarf  evergreen  shrubs — 
Euonymus,  Aucubas,  Cupressus,  &c. — of  slightly 
greater  height  will  form  a good  background  for 
the  flowering  plants.  Those  who  liave  window- 
boxes  in  which  they  wish  to  maintain  a nice 
display  should  grow  a selection  of  the  best 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  of  dwarf  habit, 
as  well  as  of  the  other  subjects  mentioned 
themselves.  Where  a display  of  bulbs  is  desired 
in  the  spring  also,  these  ought  to  be  planted 
shortly  ; but  the  difficulty  thus  arising  may  be 
surmounted  in  two  ways — either  by  growing  the 
bulbs  in  pots  or  else  by  having  two  sets  of 
window-boxes. — B.  C.  R. 

The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  fill  them  with 

hardy,  showy  blooming  plants,  that  will  be 
out  of  bloom  by  the  time  you  want.  It  is  a pity 
that  this  form  of  window  gardening  is  not  more 
frequently  practised,  as  then  there  would  not  be 
so  many  flowerless  windows  during  the  spring 
months,  as  one  sees  now.  There  are  plenty  of 
things  to  choose  from,  such  as  Hyacinths, 


FRUIT. 

RED-SPIDER  ON  VINES. 

There  is  hardly  any  pest  in  the  way  of  insects 
that  does  more  mischief  than  red-spider,  for, 
although  so  minute  as  to  be  hardly  discernible 
to  the  naked  eye,  yet  they  soon  make  their 
presence  known  when  once  established,  as  tliey 
increase  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  many 
Vines  are  in  almost  a hopeless  condition  before 
the  owners  are  aware  that  there  is  any 
thing  the  matter  with  them.  The  first  symptoms 
of  their  unwelcome  presence  is  that  the  leaves 
assume  a sickly  yellow  hue  in  place  of  the  deep 
green  that  is  the  sure  sign  of  ruddy  health,  and 
if  means  are  not  taken  for  stamping  out  the 
pest,  the  foliage  will  soon  begin  to  flag  when 
the  sun  is  up,  and  will  eventually  wither  and 
become  like  dried  paper  ; and  when  this  occurs 
before  the  Grapes  are  ripe  the  crop  will  be 
ruined,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  Vines  will  be 
very  much  weakened  for  another  year,  and 
unless  vigorous  measures  are  taken  for  cleansing 
both  the  Vines  and  the  house  during  the  winter 
the  pest  is  sure  to  return  the  following  year. 
Now,  the  best  thing  to  do  in  this  case,  as  in 
many  others,  is  to  prevent  the  enemy  gaining  a 
footing  at  first,  for  nothing  but  sheer  neglect 
and  want  of  timely  attention  brings  it  on.  Keep 
a moist,  genial  temperature  by  damping  all  dry 
surfaces  at  shutting  up  time,  and  see  that  the 
roots  never  suffer  from  drought,  and  on  the  first 
symptoms  of  red-spider  ply  the  syringe  or 
garden-engine  vigorously  on  the  under  sides  of 
the  foliage,  and  shut  up  so  that  there  is 
regular  vapour-bath  in  the  house,  and  all 
symptoms  of  spider  will  speedily  disappear. 

J.  G.  II. 


1730.— Blackberry  jelly.— Pick  the  fruit 
when  quite  ripe,  and  in  dry  weather,  place  it 
in  a gallon  stone  jar,  which  put  into  a saucepan- 
ful of  water.  Let  this  simmer  on  the  fire  for  six 
or  seven  hours,  until  all  the  juice  is  extracted. 
Then  empty  the  contents  of  the  jar  into  a jelly- 
bag,  and  let  it  strain  into  a pan  (covered  with 
muslin  to  keep  out  the  wasps)  for  24  hours. 
To  every  pint  of  juice  you  add  1 lb.  of  sugar. 
Boil  this  till  it  becomes  a jelly,  testing  a small 
quantity  on  a plate ; it  usually  takes  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  an  hour.  It  is 
delicious  jelly  with  game  and  roast  mutton. — 
Lew  Cross. 

1770.  — Planting  Strawberries.  — If 

Jamie,  Glasgow,”  is  satisfied  with  the  variety 
he  has  now  growing  he  can  replant  his  new 
piece  with  runners  from  the  old  plantation, 
digging  the  young  plants  up  with  a small  fork, 
retaining  a portion  of  soil  about  the  roots,  as  then 
new  growth  is  so  much  more  quickly  made  than 
when  the  roots  are  denuded  of  any  ball  of  earth. 
If  new  plants  have  to  be  procured  they  should 
be  got  in  at  once.  The  best  way  to  deal  with 
new  arrivals  is  in  the  following  manner  : When 
the  runners  come  in  from  the  nursery,  as  often  as 
not  quite  dry  at  the  roots,  they  should  be 
soaked  in  cold  water,  thoroughly  wetting  every 
part.  Pot  into  small  pots,  using  light,  sandy 
soil.  Stand  the  plants  in  a cold  frame,  shading 
them  from  bright  sun,  damping  the  foliage  now 
and  again  to  maintain  a moist  atmosphere 
which  accelerates  root  growth.  Directly  new 
roots  are  made  air  should  be  given  the  plants 
freely  to  induce  a stocky  growth.  While  this  is 
being  done  the  ground  should  be  got  ready  for 
the  new  plantation.  The  soil  should  be  trenched 
foot  6 inches  deep,  especially  if  it  be  in- 
clined to  be  of  a heavy  character.  The  bottom 
spit  should  be  left  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
retaining  the  surface  soil  still  on  the  top.  A 
good  dressing  of  farmyard-manure  should  be 
put  in  just  under  the  top  spit  of  soil.  When 
the  ground  has  settled  down  somewhat  and  the 
plants  are  ready,  put  them  out  at  once,  as  those 
runners  that  are  got  in  before  September  is  out 
always  make  better  growth  than  those  left  later 
in  the  year  or  until  the  spring.  Plants  put  in 
during  August  and  September  will  bear  a good 
crop  of  fruit  the  following  season  if  the  growth 


is  strong,  it  be  ng  much  better  to  secure  an 
early  erop  of  fruit  by  getting  the  plants  in  as 
early  as  possible  rather  than  letting  the  land  lie 
idle  almost  for  a year.  Two  feet  is  barely 
space  enough  between  the  plants  where  the 
growth  is  free,  the  leaves  of  one  plant  overlap 
Its  neighbour  so  much  that  the  fruit  does  not 
ripen  nearly  so  well  as  it  would  do  if  more  space 
were  given — 2 feet  6 inches  is  not  a bit  too 
rnuch.  If  the  weather  be  dry  for  a time  after 
the  plants  are  put  out  they  should  be  supplied 
freely  with  water.  Anytime  during  November 
the  surface  should  have  a mulching  with  light, 
well-decayed  manure  or  decomposed  vegetable 
refuse.  This  will  gradually  mix  with  the  soil 
and  improve  their  growth  considerably.  British 
Queen,  Vicomtesse  H^ricart  de  Thury,  Dr. 
Hogg>  S'lid  Keen’s  Seedling  are  the  best  sorts  for 
flavour.  The  second  variety  here  named.  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  and  President,  are  good  kinds  to 
grow  for  quantity. — S.  P. 

The  bed  certainly  requires  renewal,  but 
it  would  be  best  to  select  a fresh  piece  of  ground. 
Trench  and  manure  it  well ; select  runners  from 
the  old  bed,  and  plant  them  out,  so  that  they 
inay  become  established  before  the  winter.  It 
is  too  late  now  to  expect  a crop  of  fruit  next 
year,  but  they  will  bear  well  the  year  following. 
Plant  the  runners  2 feet  apart  each  way.  The 
runners  ought  to  have  been  layered  in  pots  early 
in  July,  and  planted  out  about  the  end  of  that 
month,  and  they  would  have  borne  fruit  the 
following  season. — J.  D.  E. 

1749.— Peaches  falling  off.— The  most 
likely  reason  why  Peaches  fall  off  before  they 
ripen  is  owing  to  the  blossoms  having  set  badly. 
Other  causes  may  be  to  blame,  such  as  the  soil 
being  too  dry,  or  even  the  reverse  of  this— too 
wet,  owing  to  want  of  drainage.  Indeed,  the 
fruit  often  drops  from  the  last-named  cause,  as 
the  young  wood  seldom  ripens  well  in  wet  soil ; 
and  badly-ripened  wood  cannot  give  goodresults. 
See  that  the  soil  is  well  drained,  and  the  leaves 
are  kept  free  from  insect  pests.  — J.  D.  E. 

split  stones.-The  cause 
?<  liu  of  the  stones  is  explained  in  the  sentence 

The  tree  grows  rather  strong and  the  most  effectual 
remedy  would  be  to  lift  the  roots  and  work  in  some  fresh 
loam,  mixed  with  some  old  mortar  or  plaster. E.  H. 

— Stone-splitting  in  Peaches  is  more  a 
peculiarity  of  the  variety  than  anything  else. 
The  Diamond  and  Violette  Hative  are  two  sorts 
that  are  more  or  less  inclined  this  way,  and 
the  more  vigorous  the  trees  are  tlie  more  the 
stones  split.  I am  not  aware  of  anything  that 
you  can  do  to  prevent  the  cracking  of  the 
stones.  Reducing  the  vigour  of  tlie  tree  by 
lifting  and  replanting  at  the  end  of  October  may 
check  tiiis  tendency.  My  advice,  however,  is  to 
let  things  remain  as  they  are.  If  your  time  is  not 
fully  occupied,  you  would  find  it  an  interesting 
occupation  in  endeavouring  to  find  out  why  the 
stones  of  Peaches  crack  when  Nectarines  do  not 
do  so. — J.  C.  G. 

1812.— Apples  and  Pears  for  a wall  —The 
three  Apples  may  be  Irish  Peach  for  dessert,  and  Manks’ 
Codlin  and  New  Hawthornden  for  cookino-.  Pears  • Jar- 
gonelle, Williams’  Bon  Chritien,  and  Marie  Louise  For 
so  low  a wall  the  branches  should  be  trained  horizontally 
to  make  the  most  of  che  space.— E.  H. 

1810.  — Unfruitful  Strawberries.  — I should 
advise  you  to  pull  up  all  your  unfruitful  Strawberries,  ard 
obtain  plants  trom  a fresh  source.  Change  of  stock  when 
the  plants  become  barren  from  whatever  cause  (and  thtre 
13  more  than  one)  is  always  advisable.— E.  H. 

— The  explanation  of  your  failure  is  very 
simple.  Your  plants  are  for  the  most  part 
sterile  or  the  ground  is  too  rich,  which  causes 
them  to  run  too  mucli  to  leaves.  It  is  pretty 
clear,  however,  from  your  statement  that  the 
latter  is  the  cause.  Your  only  remedy  is  to 
withhold  giving  them  any  manure  or  liquid 
stimulant.  Seeing  that  the  plants  are  so 
vigorous,  I expect  they  are  also  too  much 
crowded,  which  prevents  the  crowns  from 
getting  properly  ripened.  I advise  you  to  take 
out  every  other  plant  in  each  row  at  once. — 
J.  C.  C.  

1672. --Blue  Hydrangeas.  — Wherever 

there  is  iron  in  the  soil  the  Hydrangea  blossoms 
will  have  a blue  tinge  more  or  less,  according  to 
the  amount  of  iron  contained  in  the  soil  in 
which  the  plants  are  growing.  When  grown  in 
a bed  of  peat  the  flowers  very  often  come  blue. 
The  cause  is  not  atmospherical ; it  is  in  the  soil. 
— E.  H. 

1741.- Worms  in  flower  pots.— If  “ Anira  Lilies” 
has  not  tried  soot  I should  advise  the  use  of  some 
sprinkled  over  the  drainage,  which  I usually  find  effective 
in  preventing  worms  entering  pots.  — Carxatio.n. 
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MICHAELMAS  DAISIES  (ASTERS). 

These  are  very  homely  flowers,  happily  to  be 
found  in  most  cottage  gardens  ; but  for  years 
they  have  been  banished  from  villa  and  suburban 
gardens,  where  even  yet  the  zonal  Pelargonium, 
the  yellow  Calceolaria  or  Slipper-flower,  the 
blue  Lobelia,  and  now  and  then  the  garish 
Begonia  reign  supreme.  But  there  is  a season- 
able and  simple  beauty  about  the  best  of  the 
North  American  Asters  or  Star-flowers  which 
has  rarely  been  seen,  and  still  more  rarely  told. 
So  subtle  and  lovely  are  their  habit  and  colour- 
ing when  well  and  thoughtfully  planted  that 
their  beauty  is  extremely  difficult  to  suggest 
with  a pen,  and  not  at  all  easy  to  express  with 
a pencil,  for  they  are  essentially  and  truly 
landscape  flowers,  and  lend  a charm  to  the 
foreground  not  at  all  easy  to  describe,  for  some 
of  them  possess  the  most  delicate  colours  which 
no  words  can  describe. 

At  an  old  country  house 
in  Sussex  last  season  I 
saw  more  and  understood 
more  of  these  dainty 
flowers  than  I had  ever 
seen  before.  There  were 
Asters,  many  and  varied, 
under  many  names,  and 
from  many  sources, 
planted  in  groups  and 
masses  among  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  low  rosa- 
ceous shrubs  of  various 
kinds.  In  some  places 
they  stood  stiff  and  erect, 
or  they  had  laid  them- 
selves down  prostrate  in 
masses  and  turned  up 
their  flower  heads  to  be 
tossed  about  by  the  winds 
of  September.  I saw 
them  on  a drenching  day 
with  their  heads  bowed 
down  by  rain,  and  they 
were  still  beautiful  and 
fair  to  see. 

Broad  groups  of  the 
soft  lilac-blue  kinds,  such 
as  Aster  Novi-Belgi,  A. 

Chapmani,  A.  elegans, 

&c.,  among  the  Rhodo- 
dendrons were  especially 
delightful,  fringing  a 
broad  drive  of  warm- 
coloured  gravel  that  some 
of  us  must  go  to  Southern 
England  to  appreciate 
and  enjoy.  One  of  the 
very  finest  of  dwarf 
Asters  is  A.  acris,  form- 
ing dense  clouds  of  a 
subtle  lilac-blue,  while  a 
combination  of  A.  hori- 
zontalis  and  the  rather 
stiff  A.  longifolius  for- 
mosus  is  not  far  from  the 
perfection  of  autumnal 
flower  colour.  There  are 
two  or  three  good  whites, 
whites  inclining  to  pink, 
as  in  Aster  variabilis, 
whites  inclining  to  yel- 
low, as  in  A.  umbellatus, 
and  w'hites  inclining  to 
blue,  as  in  A.  blandus, 
and  one  or  two  others, 
the  names  of  which  are 
SiS  yet  a matter  of  doubt 

white'kinds  there  was  a very 

r'u  ^°'^®“<^-garden,  but  as  seen  fresh 
n ° exfpiisite  still.  The 

flSs'7}  A.  multi- 

also  tiiprp  • ^ white  stars; 

Sled^  A A.  vimineus,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
nSA;;  ^ form  of  A. 

such  pxpMI  albus  is  a larger  white  of 

P^rnle  nh  mp?  a°V*°  ignored.  The  soft 

qui^te  Is  iineanfolius  are  most  ex- 
wind This^M  * r or  as  waving  in  the 

distinct  of  h’  |P®®'nfoiius)  is  one  of  the  most 
flowers  of  species,  and  the 

when  cut  T)  ^re  pretty 

A corfUf  'r  ^ one  or  two  Wms  of 

palewhi/p  'io^orve  mention  having 

fclcPntH" olusters,  while  the  fresh 
e scented  A.  Novae -Anglire  is  a bold  and 


effective  purple  Asters  with  large  flowers.  It  is 
a very  handsome  kind,  and  goes  under  several 
names,  but  it  is  unmistakable  by  the  Pine-like 
scent  of  its  leaves  when  slightly  bruised,  while 
its  ray  florets  have  a knack  of  curving  inwards, 
and  thus  covering  up  the  rich  golden  disc  florets 
from  the  dews  of  evening  or  the  nightly  showers. 
To  be  thoroughly  enjoyed  in  large  gardens  these 
flowers  must  be  well  planted  in 

Bold  masses  and  groups  among  shrubs,  and 
thus  treated  they  are  most  effective  in  the  land- 
scape of  the  waning  year.  These  flowers  have 
before  them  f[uite  a future.  All  are  good  when 
well  grown,  but  over-feeding  must  be  avoided, 
as  the  best  and  most  effective  results  seem 
to  be  only  obtainable  on  poor  clay  or  on  thin 
gravelly  soils.  The  contents  of  the  manure- 
heap  will  often  do  W'onders  to  many  plants, 
but  it  may  ruin  these  flowers,  which  on 
deep  rich  soils  actually  require  starving  into 


FERNS. 

NEPHROLEPIS  BAUSEI. 

This  is  a most  elegant  and  pretty  Fern,  and 
very  distinct  by  reason  of  its  elegantly-cut  and 
bright-green  fronds.  It  is  not  with  any  wish  to 
depreciate  my  old  and  good  friend,  Bause,  that 
I would  wish  to  warn  Fern-planters  respecting 
this  species.  I discovered  but  a short  time  since 
that  this  Fern  is  regularly  deciduous.  I had 
from  time  to  time  found  that  the  plant  lost  its 
fronds  more  or  less,  but  as  it  always  appeared 
again  in  the  same  spot,  nothing  more  was 
thought  of  it ; but  this  year,  happening  to  have 
a spot  in  which  the  ground  has  become  dry,  the 
Ferns  have  ripened  up,  and  as  this  w^as  what  I 
wanted,  in  order  to  move  the  whole  lot  and  ex- 
tend the  space,  there  was  little  note  taken  of 
some  yellow  and  decayed  fronds  ; but  upon  re- 
moving the  plants  I came 
to  a spot  which  had  been 
occupied  by  a plant  of 
Nephrolepis  Bausei.  This 
had  quite  died  down,  and 
upon  my  looking  at  the 
soil  I find  there  are 
numerous  underground 
tubers,  similar  to  those  of 
N.  tuberosa,  by  which  I 
am  led  to  suppose  that 
the  plant  is  deciduous 
and  tuberous-rooted,  and 
would  therefore  warn  my 
readers  that  although  the 
plant  may  die  down  in 
autumn,  it  may  be  looked 
for  again  in  the  spring. 
N.  davallioides  furcans  is 
a beautiful  crested  form 
of  this  family.  I have 
received  a specimen  of  it, 
asking  if  it  will  thrive 
in  a room  ? Of  this  I have 
very  little  doubt;  indeed, 
any  Fern  not  brought  up 
too  tenderly  will  so  suc- 
ceed, and  I do  not  like  to 
keep  Ferns  other  than 
greenhouse  ones  in  too 
solitary  confinement  in 
the  dwelling-rooms  ; but 
they  may  be  shifted  out 
of  the  growing  house  for 
a few  days  and  back  again 
without  the  slightest  in- 
jury. ,J.  .Tarvis. 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations  : Flowers  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  in  a vase.  Engraved  for  Gardening 
Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Me  Walters,  Armagh"  Ireland. 

their  fullest  beauty  of  blossoming.  Exquisite 
as  are  the  tropical  flowers,  the  best  and 
most  satisfying  of  English  gardens  will  ever 
be  those  composed  of  our  hardy  trees  and  flowers. 

Roses,  Lilies,  Violets,  Irises,  Daffodils,  Crocuses, 

Anemones,  Saxifrages,  Pinks,  Carnations,  Asters, 

Grasses,  Tritomas,  with  hardy  shrubs  and  trees 
and  good  turf,  will  always  yield  us  pleasures  of 
the  highest  and  best,  leaf  and  blossom  full  of 
life  and  beauty,  suggestion  and  association  that 
no  tropical  vegetation,  however  gorgeous  or 
refined,  can  ever  afford.  Of  course,  where 
expense  is  no  object,  both  may  be  to  some  extent 
enjoyed,  but  one  of  the  great  characteristics  of 
hardy  flowers,  such  as  these  homely  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  is  their  sweet  and  gentle  democracy, 

®njoyable  as  they  are  by  the  lowly  labourer  as 
well  as  by  the  great  ones  of  the  earth. 

W. 


17.16.  — Perns  in 
wire  baskets— Well- 
grown  plants  of  such  Ferns 
as  Adiantum  gracillimum, 
A.  Farleyense,  A.  cune- 
atum,  Davallia  Mooreana, 
Nephrolepis  exaltata,  and 
Pteris  serrulata  are  fine 
objects  when  seen  in  good 
condition.  They  not  only 
add  variety  to  any  fer- 
nery, but  economise  space, 
and  are  interesting  to 
grow  in  that  way.  The 
first  thing  to  do  is  to 
provide  suitable  baskets, 
which  any  handy  man  can 
make.  Galvanised  wire, 
No.  8 size,  answers  very 
well.  The  baskets  should 
vary  in  size  from  1 foot 
to  1 foot  6 inches  in  diameter,  which  will 
be  suitable  for  either  kind  named  above, 
the  Davallia  requiring  the  most  space ; from 
9 inches  to  1 foot  deep  is  a fair  size.  The 
wires  should  be  placed  about  2 inches  apart, 
and  fastened  to  a circular  wire  at  the  top  of  the 
basket  of  the  size  indicated.  Fixed  at  even 
distances  from  each  other,  should  be  placed  four 
wires  ; these,  meeting  together,  from  1 foot  to 
2 feet  in  length,  and  connected  with  a hook, 
provide  means  of  hanging  the  baskets  to  the 
rafters  of  the  house.  The  baskets  should  be 
lined  on  the  inside  with  Sphagnum  Moss,  if  pro- 
curable ; if  not,  common  wood  Moss  may  be 
employed,  and  will  answer  very  well  for  the 
purpose  needed — to  prevent  the  soil  falling 
through  between  the  wires.  A compost  of  two 
parts  rough  fibry  peat,  half  a part  of  loam,  with 
the  fine  soil  taken  from  it,  leaving  nothing  but 
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the  fibre,  some  charcoal,  and  coafse  silver  sand. 
Proceed  to  place  a layer  of  compost  at  the  bottom 
of  the  basket  of  such  a depth  as  the  plant  re- 
quires to  raise  the  crown  within  H inches  of  the 
top  of  the  basket,  which  space  will  allow  for 
water  to  be  given  in  such  quantity  as  needed 
when  the  Ferns  are  growing  freely.  Fill  in  the 
soil  firmly  around  the  plant,  keeping  this  per- 
fectly upright  and  in  the  centre  of  the  basket. 
If  the  plant  is  a small  one,  and  much  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  is  e.xposed,  a few  bits  of  Sela- 
ginella  Kraussiana  may  be  planted  in  the  soil, 
and  will  improve  the  appearance  of  the  baskets, 
if  hung  in  such  a position  that  the  top  of  the 
basket  can  be  seen.  If  the  soil  is  moist  when 
used,  as  it  should  be,  no  water  will  be  required 
for  two  or  three  days,  when  a soaking  should  be 
given  which  will  wet  every  particle  of  soil.  The 
Moss  on  the  outside  of  the  baskets  should  be 
kept  rather  moist  until  it  is  growing,  even  if  the 
Ferns  in  the  baskets  do  not  require  any  ; the 
syringe  may  be  employed  to  damp  the  Moss 
with  water.  Aluch  care  should  be  exercised  in 
applying  water  to  the  plants  ; they  need  a lot 
when  growing  freely,  but  only  moderate  supplies 
at  any  other  time. — S.  P. 


ROSES. 

ICIS.— Roses  and  other  plants  in  a 
windy  spot. — As  the  garden  in  question 
stands  in  such  a windy  spot  I should  plant  a 
hedge  of  Privet,  as  this  will  always  look  nice 
and  green,  and  is  also  a capital  shelter  against 
rough  winds,  and  makes  a good  fence.  The 
Privet  should  be  planted  in  good  and  well- 
manured  garden  soil.  Do  not  cut  the  top  olf 
the  hedge,  only  the  sides  a little.  It  will  then 
soon  grow  to  5 feet  or  7 feet  high.  About  the 
Roses,  I think  the  dwarfs,  or  own-root  Roses, 
or  bushes,  would  be  best.  These  will  give  you 
more  blooms  for  cutting,  and  they  would  be 
much  better  than  standards  for  such  a windy  spot. 
If  you  must  have  standards,  plant  them  in  a line 
in  the  best  part  of  thegarden,  andeachone  should 
be  tied  to  a strong  stake,  or  you  can  place  a 
strong  pole  at  each  end  of  the  row,  and  run 
wires  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  tie  to  this. 
If  the  wire  is  painted,  all  the  better.  The  wires 
can  be  fixed  about  one  foot  from  each  other  on 
t.lie  poles  ; then  3mu  can  tie  the  Roses  to  the 
wires  as  you  like.  Roses  will  not  grow  W'ell  in 
all  sorts  of  soils.  If  your  soil  is  light  use  very 
old  cow-manure  ; and  fowl-manure  is  also  good 
for  Roses.  It  gives  them  a good  colour  in  the 
leaves,  and  assists  in  the  production  of  fine 
flowers.  The  Lilium  auratum  would  be  best 
planted  in  a light  and  warm  corner  of  the  garden, 
and  not  in  the  centre  bed. — J.  JoXES. 

17j8.— Best  Roses  of  various  colours. 

— It  is  not  difficult  to  name  distinct  coloured 
Roses,  although  a thick  petalled  Rose  of  pure- 
white  is  a description  confined  to  a few.  Boule  de 
Neige  ismore  vigorous  than  Baronne  de  Maynard, 
and  is  therefore  best.  Purple  Roses  are  more  fre- 
quent than  desirable,  as  most  dark-reds  quickly 
approach  to  that  colour  after  opening.  Pierre 
Netting  and  Prince  Camille  deRohan,  with  Abel 
Carrifere  and  Charles  Lefebvre,  are  the  best 
growers.  In  crimson  there  is  nothing  better  than 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Dupuy  Jamain,  and  General 
Jacqueminot.  The  second-named  is  scarcely  in 
this  class,  but  it  is  one  of  the  very  best.  The 
“ Doctor  ” must  content  himself  with  moderate 
substance  of  petal  in  pinks  ; La  France,  Baronne 
Prevost,  and  Mdlle.  Isaac  Perifere,  and  Mrs. 
George  Dixon  are  amongst  the  very  best  for 
constitution,  flowering,  and  perfume. — C.  E. 
Lyim  Regia. 

1774.— Budding  Roses.— “H.  W.’s’ 
neighbours  are  too  disposed  to  flattery.  He 
“ succeeds  ” in  budding,  but  his  buds  have  poor 
chance  of  the  like  success.  The  French  method 
is  sometimes  useful,  but  is  not  generally  adopted 
because  less  easily  practised.  When  the  bark 
of  the  stock  is  thick  and  unyielding,  and  that 
of  the  bud  is  feeble  and  thin  (as  their  plan  is), 
you  cut  the  bark  of  the  stock  in  twm  parallel 
lines,  and,  making  a cross-cut  at  top,  then 
remove  the  wood  from  the  bud,  and  cut  it  with 
sharp  scissors  to  the  same  length  and  breadth,  like 
a tape  ; then  open  the  strap  in  the  shoot  by 
turning  it  back  with  the  ivory,  and,  pulling  it 
down,  cut  two-thirds  of  it  off ; then  lay  the  bud 
on  and  bind  it  firmly  above  and  below.  This  is 
very  good  for  Plums  ; but  for  Roses  (generally) 
the  slit  down  in  the  bark  with  a top  slanting 


transverse  cut,  is  best,  and  having  cut  out  the 
bud,  then  open  the  bark,  and  slide  it  down  to  the 
base  neatly  and  deftly.  But  “ H.  Wi”  is  wrong 
in  cutting  out  his  bud.  He  must  begin  at  the 
back,  beneath  the  bud,  a quarter  of  an  inch,  and 
cut  upwards,  gradually  diminishing  the  thick- 
ness, and  nearly  an  inch  above  the  bud  bring  the 
cut  out  close  to  the  bark,  and  then  tear  it  upw'ards 
another  inch  at  least.  Then  he  can  turn  this 
back  enough  to  take  hold  of  the  thin  end  of  the 
wood,  and  when  this  is  separated  nearly  down 
to  the  bud  whip  it  out  with  a sharp  but  gentle 
jerk.  The  germ  will  then  be  found  safe,  and 
generally  a little  leading  tongue  from  it  to  the 
end  of  the  cut.  The  bark  of  the  bud  must  not 
be  crippled  in  the  operation,  and  this  is  avoided 
by  resting  it  on  the  forefinger,  and  bolding  it 
firmly  with  the  thumb  above.  Upon  this  simple 
action,  skilfully  performed,  success  mainly 
depends,  given,  of  course,  that  both  barks  run 
freely  with  live  sap,  which  occurs  only  when  both 
scion  and  stock  are  in  a state  of  activity. — U. 
E.,  Lyme  Regis. 

1751.  — M oving  Rose-trees.  — Rose-trees 
succeed  best  when  they  are  frequently  moved, 
say,  once  in  two  or,  at  most,  three  years.  The 
standard  Roses  planted  four  years  ought  to  be 
removed,  even  if  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  do  so.  November  is  a good  month  to  move 
them  in.  Dig  them  up  with  care,  saving  all  the 
roots  ; any  suckers  on  them  should  be  cut  back 
quite  close  to  the  main  stem.  Do  not  interfere 
with  the  small  fibrous  roots,  but  any  thick  ones 
of  considerable  length  may  be  shortened,  re- 
moving the  bruised  portions.  Plant  carefully 
in  well-manured,  deep  soil,  and  after  planting 
mulch  over  the  roots  with  decayed  manure. 
Any  of  the  long  straggling  branches  may  be  cut 
back,  and  the  plants  firmly  tied  to  stout  sup- 
ports.— J.  D.  E. 

174(5 —Climbing  Roses.— These  being 
needed  for  a south-west  aspect,  and  yet  required 
to  be  hardy,  leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  not  for  a wall.  The  best  of  all  white  climbers 
is  Aini6e  Vibert  scandens,  but  it  is  uncertain 
as  an  autumn  Rose.  If  blush  colour  is  allowable 
La  Biche  is  the  best.  It  is  magnificent  in  its 
way,  and  has  no  rival  for  strength,  rapidity, 
and  profusion  of  graceful  flowers.  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  and  Mdlle.  Isaac  Pericre  are,  for  deep- 
pink  and  vivid-pink,  supreme  and  superb.  For 
crimson.  Queen  of  Bedders  and  Paul’s  Cheshunt 
Hybrid  should  give  contentment.  Let  it  alwaj's 
be  borne  in  mind  that  autumn  bloom  means  con- 
tinuous vigour — growth  and  life — and  therefore 
demands  the  generous  attention  of  the  grower 
in  supplying  the  plants  either  with  liquid-manure 
once  a week,  or  a top-dressing  drenched  with 
water  often  enough  for  the  plants  never  to  suffer 
for  want  of  it.  With  these  attentions  there  is  a 
certainty  of  reward,  and  more  than  contentment. 
Plant  in  November. — C.  E.,  Lyme  Regis. 

1820.— Treatment  of  Roses. — Unfor- 
tunately, yours  is  not  an  unusual  complaint ; I 
meet  with  many  similar  cases.  The  cause  of 
failure  arises  generally  from  one  of  two  things. 
The  Roses  are  budded  on  an  unsuitable  kind  of 
stock  for  the  kind  of  soil  they  have  to  grow  in, 
or  they  are  weakened  by  severe  pruning.  I 
advise  you  to  start  again  with  different  sorts, 
such  as  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Jules  Margottin, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Merveille  de 
Lyon,  La  France,  Magna  Charta,  and  Paul 
Verdier.  This  list  contains  a suitable  selection 
of  colours,  and  they  are  all  good  growers  in  a 
variety  of  soils.  Do  not  prune  them  the  first 
year  nearer  than  1 foot  from  the  stem.  The 
next  year  cut  back  to  within  G inches  of  the  old 
wood.  After  that  you  may  prune  closer  if  you 
wish,  but  if  you  will  be  guided  by  ms  you  will 
aim  at  getting  large  bushes,  which  you  cannot 
have  if  you  cut  back  all  the  strong  growth  every 
year.  Before  you  plant  again,  you  had  better 
dig  up  the  bed  18  inches  deep,  and  either  dress 
it  with  manure  or  some  fresh  soil. — J.  C.  C. 

“ Dara  ” gives  a wide  field  for  conjecture, 

but  supplies  no  specific  information  to  enable 
either  friend  or  foe  to  advise  him.  One  only 
thing  is  clear,  that  his  good  Roses  have  been 
very  unkindly  cared  for.  Given  a fairly  open 
situation,  with  a clear  seven  miles  from  London 
or  any  great  manufacturing  town,  and  nothing 
but  cruelty  could  prevent  their  generous  nature 
from  offering  him  exquisite  flowers  for  at  least 
five  months  in  the  year.  If  he  will  make  them  a 
nice  comfortable  root-bed,  soft,  rich,  and  sweet. 


and  at  least  20  inches  deep,  with  a foot  of  good 
lime-rubbish  and  broken  brick  10  inches  beneath 
that,  good  turfy  loam  well  mixed  with  plenty  of 
rotted  manure — say  in  November— and  place 
them  there  after  carefully  pruning  away  coarse 
roots  and  washing  off  any  white  fungus  observed 
on  them  and  every  morsel  of  dead  or  rotten  root, 
he  will  get  good  flowers  next  j'ear  by  giving  them 
a plentiful  supplj"  of  water  in  all  drj'  weather 
after  the  middle  of  March. — C.  E.,  Lyme  Regis. 

1814. — Roses  on  a verandah  —If  the 
roof  of  the  verandah  is  made  of  glass,  anj’  of  the 
climbing  Roses  would  do  well  in  such  a posit  ion  ; 
but  if  it  is  of  wood,  and  dark  under  it,  you  are 
not  likely  to  succeed.  In  that  case  you  had 
better  be  satisfied  with  training  the  growth 
along  the  front  only.  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  the 
Red  Glory  ( Reine  Marie  Henriette)  will  do  very 
well.  Another  good  red  Rose  is  Waltham 
Climber  No.  1.  If  there  is  a glass  roof  you  may 
have  Mar^chal  Niel  and  W.  A.  Richardson  to 
train  under  it.  The  holes  for  the  roots  must  be 
2 feet  deep  and  the  same  in  width.  Use  good 
turfy  loam  to  fill  them  up. — J.  C.  C. 

1813.— Manetti  and  Brier  cuttings.— 
Manetti  and  Brier  cuttings  should  be  planted 
early  in  November.  The  cuttings  should  be 
from  8 inches  to  9 inches  long.  Two-thirds  of 
the  length  should  be  buried  in  the  earth.  If 
you  put  in  stout  cuttings  they  will  be  strong 
enough  for  bedding  next  year.  They  should  be 
planted  in  lines  18  inches  or  2 feet  apart,  and 
9 inches  between  the  cuttings.  Brier  cuttings 
are  those  obtained  from  the  Dog  Rose.  If  you 
select  them  yourself  you  must  be  sure  and  get 
them  from  the  right  sort  of  Brier,  as  there  are 
other  forms  of  wild  Roses  as  well  as  the  one 
known  as  the  Dog  Rose.  The  Manetti  stocks 
budded  this  season  may  be  shortened  back  to 
within  9 inches  of  the  bud.  The  middle  of  next 
March  will  be  soon  enough  to  cut  away  the 
other  part.  There  is  no  hurry  for  cutting  them 
at  all  just  yet.  As  a matter  of  fact  it  is  just  as 
well  to  leave  them  as  they  are  until  the  spring. 
— J.  C.  C. 

182j.— Hardy  Roses  for  a garden.— Thp  follow- 
ing eight  kinds  will  makesuitable  bushes  : Alfred  C)lomh, 
La  France,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  .John  Hopper,  Merveille  de  Lyon, 
Jules  Margottin,  Duke  of  E linburg-h,  and  Prince  Camille 
d.3  Rohan.  In  these  you  wdl  get  a good  variety  of  colours, 
and  those  that  will  flower  more  or  less  in  the  summer  and 
autumn.— J.  C.  C. 

“.I.  M.’s  ” garden  is  rather  too  near  to 

the  great  City  of  Glasgow  for  successful  Rose- 
culture  ; but  there  are  certain  sorts  which  he 
may  depend  on  to  do  well  or  fairly  well — say, 
.John  Hopper,  Baronne  Prevost,  Mdme.  Isaac 
Perifere,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  General  Jacque- 
minot, Queen  of  Bedders,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Dupuy  Jamain,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison. 
These  defy  competition  in  such  a situation. — 
C.  E.,  Lyme  Regis. 

1827.— A constantly  blooming  Rose. 

— I shall  watch  with  much  interest  the  replies 
to  this  inquiry.  The  only  Rose  known  to  me  as 
coming  any  way  near  what  you  require  is  Gloire 
de  Dijon.  The  next  best  is  Crimson  Bedder 
and  Dr.  Andry.  If  I add  one  more  from  the 
Perpetuals  it  would  be  Jules  Margottin,  while  a 
fairly  satisfactory  white  Rose  will  be  found  in 
Boule  de  Neige.  If  you  feel  disposed  to  try  any 
more  of  the  Perpetuals  you  may  select  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  John  Hopper,  and  Alfred  Colomb,  but 
you  must  not  expect  them  to  be  equal  to  La 
France  as  continuous  flowerers. — J.  C.  C. 

“ H.  C.”  will  find  very  few  Roses  com- 
parable to  La  France.  Duchess  of  Albany 
(darker)  is  said  to  be  as  good,  being  a sport 
from  that.  Let  him  be  content  with  three  of 
each,  or  if  he  would  add  to  them,  they  may  be 
Mdme.  Isaac  Periere,  La  Fontaine,  and  La  Ville 
de  St.  Denis,  and  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison. 
These  last  four  are  the  hardiest  and  most  con- 
stant in  bloom  in  the  longest  list. — C.  E.,  Lyme 
Regis. 

1636.— Lobelias  and  Violas.— The  best 
time  to  sow  Lobelias  and  Violas  is  in  autumn — 
the  present  month  is  a good  time.  Sow  in  pans 
in  a cold  frame,  and  move  the  Lobelias  into  the 
greenhouse  where  they  can  have  a little  warmth 
in  cold  weather  before  frost  comes.  Pot  off 
singly,  or  prick  off  into  boxes  in  February. 
Treated  so,  they  make  better  plants  than  when 
raised  in  a high  temperature  in  spring. — E.  H. 

1753. — Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
Carnation. — This  is  not  a very  good  out-of- 
doors  Carnation,  but  neither  will  it  succeed  in 
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a vinery  under  the  shade  of  Vines.  It  is  best 
to  propagate  it  by  layering,  and  this  should 
be  done  in  July  or  August.  The  plants,  if 
strong,  will  be  sure  to  flower  v.?ell  the  following 
season  ; but  to  be  really  successful  they  should 
be  treated  as  greenhouse  plants,  or  at  least  must 
have  the  protection  of  a cold  frame  in  winter. 
The  plants  put  out-of-doors  a few  weeks  ago 
will  not  flower  there.  I would  lift  and  repot 
them  again,  using  good  soil,  composed  of  fibrous 
loam,  say,  four  parts,  leaf-mould,  one  part,  and 
decayed  manure,  one  part,  witli  some  sand, 
charcoal,  and  bone-dust.  Of  course,  a less 
elaborate  compound  would  answer,  but  I know 
they  will  do  well  in  the  above.  Keep  the  plants 
through  the  winter  in  a dry,  airy  greenhouse, 
and  near  the  glass,  — J.  U.  E. 


TWIN-FLOWER  (LINN.-EA  BOREALIS). 
Tills  little  gem,  although  a native  plant,  is 
still  a rare  one.  It  was  a favourite  with 
Linnaeus,  after  whom  it  is  named.  It  is 
a creeping  plant,  covering  the  ground  under 
the  shade  of  trees,  and  such  like  places. 
The  leaves  are  opposite,  small,  and  deep- 
green.  The  branches  are  slender,  ending 
in  a two-flowered  raceme  of  pendent  bells. 
These  are  white,  tinged  with  pink,  and  sweet- 
scented.  In  my  early  days  this  member  of  the 
Honeysuckle  family  was  much  sought  after,  and 
very  few  hardy  ferneries  or  rock-gardens  were 
without  it,  and  this  is  a situation  admirably 
adapted  for  it,  as  if  in  the  shade  and  in  a moist 


position  it  will  creep  and  hang  down,  formiiig 
(juite  a festoon  ; and  I here  specially  Avish  to  call 
attention  to  it,  lor  no  garden  should  be  without 
it.  It  loves  peaty  soil,  and  should  be  kept 
moist,  and  to  those  of  my  readers  not  having  a 
hardy  fernery  I may  say  that  it  may  be  made 
a A'ery  effective  plant  in  the  cool-house  amongst 
the  Ferns.  J.  Jara^s. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

1681.— Properties  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums.— It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  a rule  as  to 
what  constitutes  the  properties  of  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums.  Some  persons  incline  to  the 
broad,  incurved  form  of  flowers  ; others  prefer 
those  with  long,  drooping  florets ; while  some 
pin  their  faith  to  those  with  narrow  and  finely- 
cut  petals  which  form  solid  blooms.  By  giving 
various  instances,  “ Devonia  ” may  be  able  to 
glean  some  information  which  will  act  as  a guide 
in  future  as  to  what  to  aim  at.  Whatever 
variety  he  may  cultivate,  and  no  matter  which 
of  the  sections  named  it  belongs  to,  the  colour 
must  be  the  first  consideration  ; this  should  be 
good  of  its  kind.  The  flower  must  have  width, 
and,  above  all,  must  be  well  filled  up  in  the 
centre,  showing  no  imperfections  in  form ; a 
scarcity  of  florets  in  the  centre,  so  that  a 
large  eye  is  visible,  is  not  tolerated  by  the 
judges.  For  instance,  take  Comte  de  Germiny 
as  a type  of  the  first-named  section,  as  I have 
p.aced  them.  If  the  blooms  of  this  kind  measure 
6 inches  in  diameter,  and  about  5 inches  deep, 
that  may  be  regarded  as  a fair  sample  of  an 


incurved  Japanese  Chrysanthemum.  Boule  d’Or 
represents  the  drooping  floret  class  of  flowers  as 
well  as  any  kind  I know  of  ; blooms  of  this,  if 
measuring  8 inches  across,  are  counted  good  by 
growers.  Avalanche  is  a good  type  of  the  .semi- 
reflexed,  narrow-petalled  race  ; blooms  of  this 
7 inches  across  and  6 inches  deep  are  satisfactory 
specimens.  Anything  larger  than  the  sizes 
named,  accompanied  with  the  e.ssential  points  of 
quality,  as  colour,  freshness,  and  contour,  will, 
of  course,  be  a distinct  advantage  in  competition. 
In  the  case  of  plants  of  any  section,  the  exhibitor 
is  bound  by  the  rules  of  societies  somewhat. 
Some  stipulate  that  the  plants  shall  not  measure 
more  than  3 feet  in  diameter,  which  is  a fair  size. 
Plants  of  the  size  named,  and  carrying,  say,  from 
30  to  40  fully  developed  blooms,  are  much  more 
creditable  to  the  cultivator  than  a plant  twice 
the  size  and  bearing  four  times  the  number 
of  small  and  imperfectly  developed  blossoms. 
The  training  of  the  plant  should  not  be  percep- 
tible. The  stems  which  carry  the  blooms  should 
be  quite  upright  for  at  least  9 inches  of  their 
length  below  the  flowers,  and  the  whole  plant 
not  more  than  3 feet  high,  the  pot  included  ; if 
2 feet  6 inches,  so  much  the  better  for  their 
appearance. — E.  M. 


1759.— Heating  a greenhouse.- In 

order  to  maintain  the  usual  temperature  of  a 
greenhouse  two  rows  of  3-inch  piping  should  be 
fixed  on  each  side  of  the  house.  This  I should 
recommend  to  be  heated  by  an  independent 
upright  cylindrical  boiler  of  the  “ Gem  ” class, 


with  a water-way  all  round  the  fire.  These 
require  no  brickwork,  are  easily  fixed,  and 
perfectly  safe,  as  well  as  A^ery  steady  and  econo- 
mical in  action,  and  I consider  them,  on  the 
whole,  decidedly  superior  to  any  of  the  coil 
boilers.  They  work  on  the  slow  combustion 
principle,  and  make  no  smoke  (coke  or  anthracite 
being  burned)  except  when  the  fire  is  first  lit. 
The  boiler  must  stand  under  a tiny  shed  outside 
the  house. — B.  C.  R. 

181C. — Glass,  &c.,  for  a greenhouse. 

-yl  should  think  no  one  will  accept  the  respon- 
sibility of  advising  you  to  use  15-ounce  glass 
for  the  roof  of  a greenhouse.  It  will  do  very 
well  for  the  sides  and  ends,  but  for  no  other 
part.  If  you  use  the  15-ounce  you  may  some 
day  find  that  a hailstorm  has  done  serious 
harm,  not  only  to  the  glass,  but  to  the  occupants 
of  the  house.  The  difference  in  price  of  a better 
quality  of  glass  is  so  trifling  that  I should  not 
myself  run  the  risk  of  a cheaper  article. — 
J.  C.  C. 

1799.— Tritonia  aurea.— It  is  generally 
accepted  that  the  Tritonia  is  a half-hardy  sub- 
ject, and  therefore  a greenhouse  plant.  You 
certainly  ought  not  to  have  been  disqualified, 
although  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term 
greenhouse  plants  we  expect  to  see  such  things 
as  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  and  similar  subjects. 
You  might  as  well  have  been  disqualified  if  you 
had  exhibited  in  a group  of  greenhouse  plants  a 
specimen  of  Lilium  lancifolium,  which  is  quite 
hardy.  FeAV  judges  would,  however,  venture  to 
disqualify  such  a group.  One  is  as  much  an 


herbaceous  plant  As  the  other.  In  future  endea- 
vour, as  far  as  you  can,  to  catch  the  meaning  of 
the  framers  of  the  schedule  and  comply  with  it 
without  relying  upon  subjects  in  which  there  is 
room  for  hair  splitting.  — J.  0.  C. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

DIPLADENIA  HARRISI  ANu  D. 

BOLIVIENSIS. 

In  reply  to  “ .T.  McNaughton,”  these  are  the 
names  of  the  sprays  of  flowers  sent,  and  they 
are  very  fine.  They  are  remarkable  for  their 
beauty.  The  first  is  the  yellow-flowered  kind, 
and  the  last  the  smaller  white  flower.  This 
was  discovered  by  Pearce  in  Bolivia,  when 
collecting  for  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  and  it  flowered 
first  in  their  establishment  just  twenty-two 
years  ago  this  season.  From  the  first,  however, 
it  was  looked  upon  with  a great  deal  of  dis- 
credit, and  it  Avas  not  liked,  first  because  it 
lacked  size  and  then  because  it  was  not  free- 
flowering.  Of  the  latter  fault  it  may  be  quite 
exonerated  if  treated  kindly,  and  for  the  rest  its 
size  need  be  no  matter  of  complaint,  for  the 
pearly  whiteness  of  its  flowers,  set  off  with  the 
bright  golden-yellow  of  the  throat,  make  it 
everything  one  may  desire.  D.  Harrisi  is,  how- 
ever, quite  a different  plant,  being  strong  and 
robust  in  growth,  with  large  deep-yellow  flowers 
tinged  with  orange,  which  make  it  very  con- 
spicuous. These,  however,  have  been  found  to  be 
produced  somewhat  shyly  under  cultivation.  My 
friend  the  sender,  however,  would  appear  to  be 
blooming  it  well,  and  tAvo  more  ornamental 
plants  cannot  be  wished  for  in  a stove  at  this 
season.  I haA^e  grown  this  genus  well  when 
potted  in  about  equal  portions  of  peat  and  rich 
turfy  loam  made  sandy.  The  pots  require  to 
be  thoroughly  drained,  and  the  drainage  must 
be  kept  clean.  They  like  strong  heat  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  to  the  roots,  and 
humidity  in  the  air.  Trained  upon  the  roof,  I 
consider  the  very  best  system  to  grow  them, 
and  after  the  flowering  has  ceased  the  plants 
should  be  rested,  by  keeping  them  cool  and 
comparatively  dry.  J.  Jara'IS. 


1742.— Zonal  Pelargoniums.— The  plan 

I always  folloAV  is  not  exactly  to  starve  the 
seedlings,  but  to  put  them  on  short  allowance  of 
both  water  and  manurial  nutriment,  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  develop  a flower-truss  or  tAvo 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  when  the  first  one 
appears  to  treat  them  to  more  liberal  diet,  so 
that  the  flowers  may  exhibit  as  nearly  as  possible 
their  true  character.  What  are  known  as  small 
48’s  (4^-inch  pots)  are  very  good-sized  pots  to 
bloom  the  plants  in.  They  should  be  grown  on 
and  shifted  into  these  as  quickly  as  possible  from 
the  seed-pans,  and  be  potted  very  firmly,  using 
hardly  anything  but  good  sound  loam.  Here, 
with  full  exposure  to  sunshine,  and  only  just 
enough  water  to  keep  the  foliage  fresh,  they  will 
surely  show  for  bloom  within  a reasonable  time, 
though  the  plants  often  attain  a considerable 
height  before  this  occurs.  Immediately  the  in- 
cipient truss  appears  a more  liberal  supply  of 
water  is  given,  with  weak  liquid-manure  of  some 
kind  at  each  alternate  application,  and  under 
this  treatment  the  first  truss  is  generally  a re- 
markably fine  one.  Seedling  plants  of  these,  as 
of  all  other  kinds,  exhibit  an  unusual  amount  of 
vigour,  and  I have  found  them,  especially  when 
raised  or  potted  late,  very  useful  for  autumn 
and  winter-flowering.  During  the  summer  the 
simplest  way  to  manage  them  is  to  plant  them 
out  on  a sunny  border  of  rather  poor  soil,  and 
leave  them  to  a great  extent  to  take  care  of 
themselves. — B.  C.  R. 

1747.— Treatment  of  Amaryllis.— The 

best  site  for  Amaryllis  to  grow  in  all  the  year 
round  is  a low  span-roof  house,  Avith  a centre 
bed,  in  which  the  pots  can  be  plunged  in  tan 
or  Cocoa-nut-fibre  refuse,  and  be  given  bottom- 
heat  when  they  are  making  new  growtli  and 
pushing  up  their  flower-spikes,  but  as  everybody 
cannot  devote  a whole  house  to  them,  and  that 
specially  constructed,  too,  it  behoves  us  to  look 
around  for  the  best  convenience  we  can  lay 
hands  upon.  I groAV  my  plants  in  the  spring, 
standing  on  the  slates  oA'er  the  hot-water  pipes 
in  the  Melon-house,  and  meet  with  fair  success. 
About  the  middle  of  January  the  bulbs  are 
potted,  shaking  them  out  of  the  soil  in  Avhich 
they  previously  grew,  using  pots  just  large 
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enough  in  which  to  place  the  roots — a bulb 
3 inches  across  should  have  a pot  5 inches  in 
diameter,  and  so  on.  The  soil  I use  is  three 
parts  fibry  loam,  one  part  rough  peat,  a small 
portion  of  decomposed  cow-dung  or  bone-meal, 
and  a sprinkle  of  coarse  silver  sand,  well 
working  the  soil  among  the  roots  when  potting. 
Drain  the  pots  really  well,  as  Amaryllis  object 
to  stagnation  about  their  roots,  owing  to  an 
insufficiency  of  drainage,  and,  consequently,  too 
much  water.  Let  the  bulb  stand  out  of  the  soil 
half  its  depth.  Plenty  of  space  should  be  given 
at  the  top  of  the  pot  for  water,  as  when  growth 
is  well  started  an  abundant  supply  is  needed  to 
keep  the  roots  in  a proper  state  of  moisture. 
Until  new  growth  is  started  little  water,  indeed, 
will  be  required  beyond  a daily  sprinkle  over 
the  bulbs,  soil,  and  pots.  Uradually  increase 
the  supply  as  growth  progresses.  The  plants 
may  stay  in  the  same  position  until  the  flowers 
are  ready  to  burst  open,  when  cooler  quarters 
should  be  found  for  them  while  in  flower,  as  the 
blooms  last  much  longer  in  a cool  than  a hot- 
house. After  flowering  the  plants  should  return 
to  the  same  quarters  until  the  growth  of  the 
foliage  is  complete,  when  they  may  stand  on  a 
shelf  close  to  theglass  in  the  greenhouse,  when  but 
little  water  will  be  required  at  the  roots — just 
enough  to  keep  the  leaves  from  flagging 
seriously.  In  this  manner  the  bulbs  gradually 
ripen  their  growth,  and  may  remain  until  the 
middle  of  January  again  comes  round,  when  the 
same  treatment  should  be  gone  over  again. 
Failing  to  secure  a position  in  a Melon-house,  a 
vinery  at  work,  say,  the  first  week  in  February 
or  March  will  be  soon  enough  if  early  flowers 
are  not  required.  Give  the  plants  the  best 
position  a vinery  affords — one  near  to  the  glass, 
if  possible,  when  success  may  be  achieved 
through  care. — S.  P. 

1752.— An  unsatisfactory  Passion- 
flower.— Presumably  the  plant  referred  to  is 
growing  against  the  back  (inside)  wall  of  the 
vinery,  though  this  is  not  stated,  and  the  front 
(outside)  wall  might  be  indicated.  The  first 
supposition  being  correct,  it  is  no  wonder  the 
plant  does  not  thrive,  shaded  as  it  is  by  the 
Vines  overhead,  and  a worse  position  could 
hardly  be  found.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
is  only  natural  that  the  lower  leaves  should  fall 
and  the  plant  only  show  signs  of  healthy  growth 
near  the  top  of  the  wall.  These  plants  also 
never  succeed  well  in  pots,  and  should  be  planted 
out  either  in  a bed  of  soil  orat  leastin  a large  box. 
My  advice  is  to  turn  the  plant  out  into  a border  of 
only  moderately  good  soil  at  the  foot  of  a sunny 
wall  in  the  open  air  early  next  May,  where  it 
will  be  far  more  at  home  than  at  present. — 
B.  C.  R. 

No  plants  are  more  easily  grown  than 

these  when  they  receivethe  treatment  they  really 
require.  The  time  for  repotting  them  is  in 
January ; I do  this  about  the  first  week  in 
the  month.  The  soil  I use  is  three  parts  good 
loam,  one  part  fibrous  peat,  one  of  decayed 
manure,  one  of  leaf-mould,  and  one  of  coarse 
white  sand.  In  repotting  the  bulbs,  they  should 
be  left  half  of  their  depth  out  of  the  soil,  and 
press  the  potting  compound  firmly  around  their 
base.  After  repotting  plunge  the  pots  contain- 
ing the  bulbs  up  to  their  rims  in  a bed  of  ex- 
hausted tanner’s  bark  from  the  tan-yards,  but 
do  not  water  them  for  a few  weeks — say,  about 
four  weeks  from  the  time  of  potting  them.  The 
temperature  should  be  about  50  degs.  to  start 
with,  and  when  the  plants  show  signs  of  growth 
inerease  it  to  55  degs.,  and  later  to  60  degs.  ; 
these  are  minimum  temperatures. — J.  D.  E. 

A useful  basket-plant  (Convolvulus 
mauritanicus).— This  pretty  plant  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  a greenhouse,  basket,  or  for 
suspending  in  a balcony,  or  any  similar  situation. 
I have  seen  this  plant  tried  with  stove  treat- 
ment, but  it  always  failed.  I suppose  the  fact 
of  its  name  suggested  the  idea  that  it  required 
this,  whereas  the  plant  comes  from  Algeria  and 
other  parts  of  Northern  Africa,  so  that  the 
greenhouse  is  the  proper  situation  for  it,  where 
the  long  growths,  laden  with  light-green  leaves 
and  brilliant  blue  flowers,  are  very  attractive. 
— J.  J. 

1739.— Treatment  of  Kalosanthes 
(Crassulas). — These  are  really  greenhouse 
plants,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  a difficult  matter 
to  get  them  into  flower,  but  whether  they  will 
do  so  or  not  next  year  will  depend  a good  deal 
upon  the  treatment  they  have  received  during 


the  present  season.  Plants  grown  too  far  from 
the  glass,  and  shaded  a good  deal  during  the 
summer,  would  not  be  likely  to  flower.  They 
require  a light,  airy  position  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  ought  not  to  be  shaded,  except  for  a few 
hours  at  midday  in  very  hot  weather.  In  fact, 
I would  rather  place  the  plants  out-of-doors  to 
finish  their  growth  during  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  part  of  September.  Young  speci- 
mens are  best,  and  they  flower  splendidly  in  the 
second  year  of  their  growth.  They  are  free- 
growing  plants,  and  flower  well  if  planted  out 
like  “ bedding  stuff  ” in  the  open  garden  in 
summer. — J.  D.  E. 

1737.  — Treatment  of  Amaryllis 
aulica. — This  plant  ought  now  to  be  in  its 
resting  period,  and  not  making  new  leaves. 
Numerous  plants  in  a collection  will  do  this,  but 
it  is  better  for  their  future  welfare  when  they 
do  not  make  a second  growth.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  water  the  plant  until  the  second 
growth  is  matured,  which  may  be  about 
November  ; not  much  water  will  be  required. 
Light,  air,  and  a moderately  warm  atmosphere 
are  necessary  for  the  completion  of  its  growth. — 
J.  D.  E. 

1808.— Growing  herbaceous  Calceo- 
larias.— These  will  not  stand  much  sunshine. 
A cool  frame  in  a north  aspect  is  the  best  place 
for  them  till  the  end  of  October  ; then  mov'e  to 
the  greenhouse  and  keep  cool  and  the  roots 
fairly  moist,  avoiding  extremes  either  way. 
Only  use  fire-heat  enough  to  keep  out  frost,  and 
ventilate  freely.  Stand  the  plants  on  a damp 
bottom,  if  possible,  and  keep  them  away  from 
the  hot-water  pipes  or  flue.  Shift  them  into 
larger  pots  as  they  require  root-room,  using  rich, 
open  soil,  and  drain  the  pots  well. — -E.  H. 

1807.- Growing  double  Petunias.— 

You  will  not  do  much  good  with  double  Petunias 
in  winter  in  an  unheated  greenhouse,  but  a fair 
amount  of  success  may  be  obtained  if  you  start 
with  young  healthy  plants  early  in  April,  potting 
them  into  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots  as  they  require 
more  room,  using  good  turfy  loam  and  leaf- 
mould,  pinching  the  young  shoots  a little  at 
first  to  good  base,  and  then  allow  the  young 
shoots  to  grow  and  blossom,  supporting  them 
with  a few  neat  sticks.— E.  H. 

1734.— Hyacinthus  candicans.— These  bulbs  are 
not  adapted  for  forcin'?  in  the  same  way  as  common 
Hyacinths  are  forced  ; but  by  pottin^^  the  bulbs  late  in 
spring  and  plungin'?  the  pots  out-of-doors  in  a cool 
situation,  they  may  be  had  in  bloom  very  late  in  autumn, 
— E.  H. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— QitcrtVs  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
GARDENiNo/rec  of  charge  if  correspondents follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side,  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the.  Editor  oj 
Gardenino,  37,  Southarnpton-street,  Cooent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


1854. — Red-spider  on  Vines.  — What  are  the 
symptoms  of  red-spider  on  Vines,  and  what  is  the  cure  ?— 
H.  M.  F. 

1855. — Growing  Priinroses  in  pots.— Will  some- 
one kindly  give  me  a few  hints  about  growing  Primroses 
in  pots  7— C.  D.  Madden. 

1850.— Growing  Blackberries.-I  am  cultivating 
common  Blackberries,  which  make  long  runners.  Should 
they  be  pruned,  and  how  much,  and  when  ? — Grannie. 

1857. — Roses  on  their  own  roots.— Should  the 
suckers  from  Roses  on  their  own  roots  be  cut  off,  or  may 
they  be  left,  and  the  old  wood  partially  removed  ? — 
Grannie. 

1858. — Improving  a tennis-lawn.— Would  some- 
one kindly  inform  me  what  is  the  beat  to  do  in  the  autumn 
to  a tennis-lawn  to  improve  the  turf  for  the  next  season  ? 
—Tennis. 

1859. — Heating  a greenhouse.— Would  there  be 
anything  seriously  objectionable  in  using  a Treasure  cook- 
ing-stove just  to  keep  out  the  frost  in  a house  26  feet  by 
lOfeet?— A.  A 


1800.  —Gas-lime  as  manure.— Will  someone  kindly 
inform  me  if  there  are  any  raanurial  properties  in  the  refuse 
lime  from  gasworks?  And  if  so,  what  are  the  properties  it 
contains? — J.  C. 

1801. — Pampas  Grass.— Will  this  Grass  flourish  in  a 
fairly  sheltered  but  generally  shady  situation  in  this 
county,  Sussex.  Also  how  is  it  best  procured  and 
started?— M.  M.  N. 

1862. — Grapes  for  the  latest  house.— What  are 
the  best  for  eating— not  for  selling?  I think  of  Lady 
Downe  s,  West's  St.  Peter,  Trebbiano,  W'hite  Tokay,  and 
White  Nice  or  Syrian. — Ctmro. 

1863. — Dissolving  bones,  &c.  — Will  someone 
please  to  tell  me  what  chemical  1 should  use  for  dissolving 
bones  to  make  garden  manure?  Also  is  there  any  small 
machine  for  grinding  bones  into  meal  ?— J.  R. 

1804.— Pink  layers.— In  the  last  week  in  .luly  I took 
layers  of  Mrs.  Sinkins,  which  are  all  doing  well.  Will 
someone  tell  me  whether  I ought  to  sever  the  layers  from 
their  mother  plant,  and  if  so,  when?— C.  S.,  York'shire. 

1865.  — Flower-Stall. — Suggestions  wanted  for  some- 
thing pretty  and  new  in  the  construction  and  decoration 
for  a flower-stall  at  a bazaar  next  mouth?  Would  the 
centre  of  a room  or  a corner  be  the  best?— Friend.siiia. 

1866. — Selaginella  aurea.— Will  someone  kindly 
say  if  Selaginella  aurea  would  be  likely  to  make  a good 
edging  to  a greenhouse  border  if  planted  just  inside  the 
present  edge  of  concrete  with  a view  to  hiding  it?— Car- 
nation 

1867. — Chimonanthus  fragrans.— I have  a very 
good  specimen  of  Chimonanthus  fragrans,  and  am  anxious 
to  propagate  others  from  it.  How  am  I to  do  this?  I 
am  told  that  it  is  useless  to  try  cuttings.  Is  that  so  ’— 

R.  J.C. 

1868.  — Cbinese  Sacred.  Lilies. — I am  anxious  to 
grow  some  of  these  in  a bowl  and  in  gravel,  as  I am  told 
they  do  well  so  treat.d.  Is  any  special  kind  of  gravel 
required,  and  what  is  the  nature  of  their  treatment 
generally  ?— Enquirer. 

1869. — Syringa  not  opening  its  flowers.— I 

have  a Syringa  which  has  been  planted  now  several  years. 
Each  spring  it  has  a good  show  of  flower-buds  ; but  they 
all  wither  without  opening.  Can  anyone  suggest  what  is 
amiss  with  it?— M,  J.  B.,  Ealing. 

1870. — Cutting  back  a Vine.— Would  “ J.  C.  C." 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  cut  back  my  Vine  ; also  the  best  time 
to  do  it?  It  has  two  stems  and  numerous  side-shoots.  I 
want  to  remove  it  out  of  the  pot  into  a border.  Could  I 
do  this  before  or  after  pruning?- Pikkni.x. 

1871. — Palms  in  pots.— Will  someone  please  to  inform 
me  how  to  manage  Palms  in  pots  ? I have  recently  got 
several  with  Maiden  hair  Ferns  growing  in  the  same  pots, 
but  the  Palms  seem  to  be  turning  yellow.  Do  they  require 
much  water,  light,  arliflcial  heat,  &c.  ?— Am.itei'r. 

1872. — Hardiness  of  Tea  Roses,  &c.— Are  Tea  , 
Roses  quite  hardy,  and  do  they  grow  well  on  their  own 
roots  ? If  so,  what  are  the  six  best  sorts  (not  climbing 
ones)  to  grow  ? I should  also  like  to  know  the  best  six  sorts 

of  other  kinds  of  hardy  Roses  to  grow  on  their  own  roots  ’ i 
— R.  C.  < 

1873. — Clematis  indivisa  lobata.— I should  be  !l 
glad  to  know  if  Clematis  indivisa  lobata  would  do  well  in  i 
an  unheated  greenhouse  facing  west?  There  is  a good 
border  of  soil  composed  of  loam,  manure,  and  a sprinkling  ! 
of  charcoal.  Is  it  a plant  that  requires  much  water? — ‘ 
Southampton. 

1874. — Liquid-manure  for  Tulips. -Is  liquid-  i 

manure  made  from  horse-droppings  a good  thing  to  apply  / 
occasionally  to  Tulips  growing  in  the  borders,  say  for  two  l 
or  three  weeks  prior  to  their  coming  into  bloom  ? Some  , 
people  say  that  Tulips  require  no  manure- water,  &c.,  at  all.  / ‘ 
— J.  G.,  Dublin.  I 

1875. — Buying  fruit-trees.— Is  it  better  in  buying  j| 
fruit-trees  to  get  them  from  a colder  situation  than  my  ■' ' 
own  garden  at  Ealing,  as  I have  had  some  from  Jersey,  j 
and  am  told  it  is  too  cold  here  for  them,  though  my 
Currants  and  Gooseberries  have  done  well  ? I am  wanting 
more. — Grannie. 

1876. — Heating  a greenhouse  with  a gas-  • 
stove. — I have  a small  conservatory  I should  like  to  heat 
with  a gas-stove.  Would  someone  kindly  tell  me  how  it  is  > 
arranged,  and  would  hot  pipes  be  required  ? Ought  the 
fumes  of  the  gas  to  be  carried  outside  the  house  ? I only 
want  to  keep  out  the  frost. — M.  A.  B. 

1877. — A greenhouse  wall.— What  would  be  the 
best  and  cheapest  treatment  to  give  the  wall  of  a lean-to 
greenhouse  ? It  is  at  present  distempered,  with  the  result 
that  when  the  Rose  growing  against  it  is  syringed,  the  ■ 
colour  comes  off  on  to  the  leaves,  making  the  plant  very 
unsightly,  besides  not  doing  it  any  good. — Chelsea. 

1878. — Management  of  greenhouses.  — With 

two  greenhouses — one  a store-house  to  the  other— is  it 
necessary  to  heat  the  latter,  or  should  that  be  kept  quite 
cold  ? The  store-house  is  intended  to  hold  all  the  out-of- 
blossom  plants,  and  bring  on  bulbs,  cuttings,  &c.,  for  a 
heat  of  50  degs.  or  60  degs.  in  the  show  house.— Mr.s. 
Maltby.  4j 

1879. — Sickly  Carnations.— My  Carnations  are  ' I 
growing  in  good  sound  loam,  mixed  with  leaf-mould,  the  i 
same  as  I have  always  used  up  to  the  present  time,  and  f,  I 
always  found  them  do  well  in.  Our  summer  here  has  not  ’>  ' 
been  unusually  wet;  but  all  the  plants  have  a weak, 
sickly  appearance.  Any  hints  on  the  subject  will  be  most  i 
thankfully  received? — Sully. 

1880. — Iceland.  Poppies.— Do  these  die  right  down 
in  the  winter?  What  should  I do  with  a box  of  them 
raised  from  seed  last  spring,  which  are  now  nice  little 
plants?  Should  I plant  them  out  in  the  open  ground,  or 
leave  them  in  the  conservatory  in  the  box,  or  put  them 
in  the  conservatory  in  the  box,  or  pot  them  separately  till 
spring?  The  locality  is  cold  and  damp.— L.  B. 

1881.  — A good  boiler. — Could  anyone  kindly  advise 

me  as  to  the  best  and  most  economical  boiler  to  heat  a 
lean-to  greenhouse,  the  air  contents  of  which  are  about 
1,600  cubic  feet,  built  against  the  house  with  west  aspect  ? 
Would  it  be  sufficient  to  run  a single  4-inch  pipe  along  the 
front  of  the  house,  which  is  16  feet  long?  I require  enough  i 

heat  to  grow  Bouvardias,  Cyclamens,  &o.,  to  flower  during  ( 
the  winter.  Whose  is  the  best  make,  and  what  would  be  I 

^ the  cost— every  necessary  included  ?— Boiler,  Middlesex. 
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1881..— Transplanting  Anemones,  <fcc.— I sowed 

some  seed  of  Anemones  about  July,  and  the  plants  have 
don^e  well.  Where  they  are,  however,  they  cannot  remain 
to  bloom,  as  the  flowers  would  only  be  stolen,  the  jrarden 
bein'?  so  open.  Can  I transplant  them,  and  if  so,  will  they 
bloom  in  spring?  Also  would  they  do  to  pot  now  for 
^ring  blooms  ?— W.  Young. 

i8S3.-Cabbages  running  to  seed.-Wiii  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  how  to  prevent  summer  Cabbages  from 
running  to  seed  ? Last  year  I had  a bed  of  Early  York  and 
a great  many  of  them  ran  to  seed,  and  the  others  did  not 
heart  well.  The  land  (heavy)  was  heavily  dressed  before 
planting  with  pig-manure.  A neighbouring  gardener  said 
It  was  because  the  land  was  too  rich.— Anxious  One. 

nni*  a small  greenhouse.— Can  any- 

one kindly  give  me  advice  as  to  the  best  way  of  heating  a 
small  greenhouse  sufficiently  to  keep  out  the  frost  ’ It 
meMures  12  feet  by  8 feet,  9 feet  high  to  ridge.  It  is  span- 
roofed,  and  stands  in  a sheltered  position  a few  yards  from 
the  house.  The  ordinary  stoke-hole  arrangement  would 

not  do,  as  a lady  wishes  to  manage  it  herself.— M J B 

Eallilfr.  * 

tuberosum  not  flower- 
ing.  I be  giad  to  know  the  reason  of  vigorous 
plants  of  Tropffiolum  tuberosum  not  flowering  ? Last 
summer  the  bulbs  were  in  a hot,  sunny  border,  and  did  not 
flower.  The  bulbs  multiplied  very  much,  and  in  autumn 
were  divided  and  planted  in  rather  a shaded  situation 
iney  have  made  most  vigorous  growth  again,  but  no 
flowers.— Amateur. 

, Fuchsias  and  Pelargo- 

“ someone  kindly  inform  me  how  to  preserve 
my  k uchsias  and  Pelargoniums  through  the  winter,  as  I 
want  all  my  greenhouse  room  for  Chrysanthemums’  I 
(nnheated)  available;  I would  like  to 
greenhouse  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  the  Chrysanthemums  are  coming  on  rapidly 
in  the  open.— PiKExix.  ^ • 

Raspberries.— Will  someone 
information  as  to  the  culture  of  Rasp- 
and  garden  there  are  several  clumps  of  these, 

and  the  old  canes  have  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  been 

they  do  not 

n 1^5''°"'  wood  as  they  used  to.  Are 

JanL  comeu7?-r  IL  j"’ 

1888.— Treatment  of  Heliotrope  in  a conser- 
vatory.—I have  a climbing  Heliotrope  in  a conservatory 
It  does  not  flower  well,  and  the  foliage  is  very  bare 

new  growth  seems  healthy! 

and  13  beginning  to  flower.  What  can  I do  to  improve  the 
foliage  and  make  it  thick  ? The  conservatory  is  heated  in 

roTears.-'En. 

nn  potting  compost.-Could  there  be  a fairly 

good  potting  compost  made  of  the  following  materials 
nion!d“?  the  addition  of  that  useful  ingredient,  leaf- 
mould  ?-- Iibrous  - loam,  silver-sand,  old  well  - rotted 
manure  (stable  or  cow-house),  non-fibrous  peat,  and  char- 
coal, for  such  thin^gs  as  Hyacinths,  Daffodils,  Tulips 

fs°the°rest  oAhe  ta”/®  ^een  treated  exactly  the  same 
pLase  tf  tell*  ^‘■®  <^°;ng  well.  Will  someone 

as  'yf  r.hX's‘.  's 

g^eenhX;  -E.X."! 

Raspberries. -Would  “ j.  c.  C.” 
or  some  other  kind  friend  oblige  me  with  a little  informa- 
tion as  to  the  distance  to  allow  between  rows  of  Raspberries 
and  from  one  cane  to  the  other,  and  should  I put  two  or 
more  canes  together?  I have  rented  a small  gardenT^d 
the  Raspberries  have  almost  run  wild.  I shall  trench  it 
rifht?-c!'’B®"^l.1.‘‘'^  bottom.  Is  this 

have  a Gloire  de  Dijon  and 
Reine  Mane  Henriette  in  pots,  which,  after  flowerin?  I 
‘‘‘P®"  ’•‘’®‘''  shoots,  some  of  which 
are  5 feet  or  6 feet  long.  Would  these  do  on  a cold  house 

ta  tbeV®  t “^bey  do  best  planted 

in  the  back  border  and  trained  up  the  wall,  or  stood  on 

Ih®”  trained  same  as  a Vine  ? How  and  when 

soils  and  manure 

In  ,'n,  ■ I,  say  what  are  the  properties  of  good 

loam,  and  how  can  I judge  which  is  the  better  of  two  sorts 
hat  may  he  fibrous  in  each  case  ? Leaf-mould  : How  can  I 

8tuffT%®^ni*’!°«f "'bhb  constitutes  good 
imin  • • btate  what  should  be  con.siderert  the  beat 

material  for  plants  in  pots?  Manure  : What  should  be  the 

t«rz 

hav?a~^l^v^  rof^L^^^ 

^ytal^??h"e  ^o^^®Tl.®°'^d  “idX  a^e 

“.tbetop.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  the  oldesf 
*be  great  blast  that  came  up  froni  the 

anyihLg\hafwould  savrthe\reM'?-0^^^^^ 

bub  the°soil  permanent  bed  will  be 

and  ?0t  at  Lll  ^ be  quite  different! 

Which  plan  will  be  b^tT  wL^n  7hm'M  '^‘'?®  P°*®’ 

under  these  circumstances ?— West  CoRNW™"'”^  ® 

rn^°H  ^®''.®’  ®®°b  autumn  I have  had  a quantity  nf 

but^thr',®'’‘"^j‘°  '^‘^b  the  heavy  clay  (6t1S&- 


Roses.-I  have  just  passed 
through  my  first  season  s Rose-growing-.  I have  200 
General  Jacqueminots,  and  have  had  about  2,000  blooms 
^ill  somcoiie  kindly  inform  me  the  required 

nPv^vp,r*?*°Ti?‘‘‘’-?  ® amount  of  flowers 

next  year?  The  situation  ig  high  amongst  the  hills,  con- 

and  ,P®-''  “‘'®  Protected  from  the  north 

12-feet  wall.  They  are  open  to  south.  Soil 
18  inches  deep,  clay  underneath.— Rose  Novice 


trees.— I am  anxious  to  plant  some 
trees  on  each  side  of  my  house  (about  10  on  each  side)  I 
kinds  I can  get,  and  also  trees 
which  will  grow  high.  Some  people  say  the  quickest 
growing  trees  are  Horse  Chestnuts,  while  others  say  Larch 
and  again  Poplar,  and  again  Lime.  Will  someone  kindly 
and  ®,!,J,"r  purpose,  and  say  about  the  cosL 

could  be  moved  with  safety’  I 
—Key  ^ 80uth-west  winds  very  strong  at  times. 

frpsl? j”  garden.— Would  lime 

u'  " •^’®  service  to  mixed  flower-borders 
that  have  been  heavily  manured  for  eight  or  ten  years,  or 
would  a mixture  of  quicklime  and  peat-mould  (such  peat 
as  IS  used  for  fires)  be  beneficial  ? Soil,  rich,  deep,  brown 
nfffp’d-V'®  I . Flowers  usually  grown  : Tulips, 

Th®’  b'b®®-  Pansies,  Pinks,  Carnations,  Asters,  Stocks, 
fp  ®"'®®P''  ‘be  Tulips,  and  these  used 

^ ‘ commenced  dressing  them  with 

fhp*'  -1  P®®'‘  bere  described  improve 

the  soil  without  the  lime  ?— J.  G.,  Dublin. 

^ town  garden.— I have  a 
^ (Southampton),  about 
p feet  by  12  feet.  Will  someone  kindly  advise  me  what 
to  grow  m It,  so  as  to  have  flowers  for  cutting  from  all  the 
year  with  the  exception  of  November  and  December,  when 
Chrysanthemums  would  be  in  bloom,  for  which  I have  a 
separat®  piece  of  ground?  Ido  not  wish  for  bedding, 
plants.  Any  hints  on  arrangement  of  border  will  be 
acceptable.  The  soil  is  light,  and  the  garden  faces  south 
so  there  is  plenty  of  sun ; but  we  get  the  force  of  the 
wind  very  much. — Southampton. 

1901. — Wood-buds  and  fruit  - buds.  — Some 
®®"®®PP”^®"®?,  b»®  recently  taken  place  in  Gardening 
non^fnlhi^  fruit-buds  and  how  to  distinguish  them  from 

Would^^^«h7nt^“'^K  Apple-tree  for  instance. 

Would  a shoot  or  branch  either  contain  all  fruiting-buds 

®®''®r®®’  should  the  branch  in  the  latter 

case  be  cut  off,  or  would  it  be  likely  to  produce  fruit  a 
kfnds  ol®  hi  T’‘  branch  sometimes  bear  both 

t™. U b“ds  b®  near  the  ends,  should  such  end  be  cut 
back  to  a fruitmg-bud?— Geo.  Robinson. 

1902.  --Uses  of  sewage,  <Scc.-I  have  at  my  disposal 
sewage  from  a country  school  of  about  100 

scholars.  The  garden  attached  to  the  school-house  con- 
sists  of  a heavy  loam  difficult  to  work,  and  has  been  much 
negdected,  though  comparatively  new,  the  place  having 
been  built  about  12  years.  Can  any  kind  reader  advise 
me  how  to  deal  with  the  above  mentioned  sewage,  so  that 
®'”®  ’ ^"siug  from  the  covered  receptacles, 

‘ J • ‘ u?  sewage  may  be  utilised  as  manure  ? Would 
It  be  advisable  to  use  this  manure  entirely  on  the  garden 
referied  to,  and  what  crops  would  it  be  especially  suitable 
for,  and  what  not? — Scholasticus. 

“ ”7  German  Scabious.  — Would 

B.  G.  R.  kindly  inform  me  if  the  dwarf  German 
Scabious  18  a perennial?  They  have  been  quite  a feature 
in  my  garden  this  year,  and  for  profusion  of  bloom  and 
usefulness  for  cutting,  I know  of  no  flower  to  touch  them 
I had  SIX  different  colours— very  dark-red,  almost  black! 
heliotrope,  white,  very  pale-pink,  mauve,  and  ruby.  The 
plants  began  blooming  early  in  July,  and  are  still  bloom- 
3 feet  to  4 feet  high,  and  do  fairly 
well  under  trees.  I have  three  catalogues  before  me  In 
one  they  are  described  as  biennials,  and  in  the  other  two 
as  perennials.  This  is  what  causes  my  anxiety,  as  I should 
like  to  put  other  plants  in  their  places  if  I am  not  to  see 
them  next  year.— Lew  Cross. 

, 1^5”^;“^®°®^^^”^  Vine  borders.— I should  be 
t could  kindly  give  me  some  information 

about  my  Black  Hamburgh  Vines  ? I want  to  know  when 
IS  the  proper  time  to  take  about  a foot  or  so  of  soil  from 
off  the  borders,  which  are  inside  and  outside,  as  this  I 
think,  IS  sour?  I intend  renewing  the  borders  with  some 
good  turfy-loam,  as  I have  some  stacked  up  ready.  I have 
cut  nearly  all  the  Grapes.  The  foliage  is  very  good,  and 
ys'low.  I have  examined  the  roots 
and  I find  there  area  lot  of  young  whitish-looking  ones  • but 
very  britt  e.  I am  afraid  if  I disturbed  the  border’now 
they  would  very  likely  all  get  broken.  What  1 want  to 
know'  13— shall  I renew  the  borders  now,  or  wait  until 
rebrnary,  as  I shall  not  force  them  ?— Andrew  Frost. 

dying  away.— I have 
been  troubled  by  the  conduct  of  several  Clematis-plants 
growing— or  rather  not  growing— in  different  aspects  in  a 
garden  where  other  things  seem  quite  happy.  They 
flourish  in  the  spring ; but  about  August,  or  earlier,  they 
suddenly  droop  and  die.  Then  young,  strong  shoots  from 
the  same  roots  start  during  the  autumn  or  next  spring 
and  grow  amazingly,  and  then  die  with  great  regulWv 
This  has  happened  for  several  years.  The  soil  is  good 
the  air  is  pure  ; all  seems  calculated  for  the  welfare  of  the’ 
plants,  yet  they  fail.  Is  it  possible  that  they  grow  too 
rampantly?  Would  it  be  for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
peatest  number  to  cut  aw'ay  some  of  the  young  shoots 
pefore  they  had  time  to  exhaust  the  roots?  Are  other 
folks  troubled  in  this  way  ? — Piiact. 

l906.-TreatmentofBlackHamburgh  Vines 

—1  have  two  Black  Hamburgh  Grape-Vines  in  a lean-to 
house,  with  the  roots  in  an  outside  border,  and  canes  taken 
through  about  1 foot  from  the  roots.  They  have  been 
planted  two  years  next  April.  The  first  year  there  were 
three  bunches  of  fruit  on  each  cane,  but  this  season  there 
was  no  fruit,  and  they  have  made  such  a lot  of  wood 
When  I primed  them,  I only  left  one  eye  on  each  spur' 
but  some  of  the  side-shoots  are  4 feet  or  5 feet  long,  and  are 
mostly  green  now,  although  I have  had  all  the  air  on  night 
and  day  for  i his  last  four  months  after  I found  there  was  no 
Grapes  on  ; I had  fire-heat  up  to  then.  Should  they  be 
pruned  now,  or  later  on  (I  shall  not  force  them  much  next 
season),  and  ought  I to  put  any  manure  on  the  border,  or 
iet  It  be  as  it  IS  ? I have  not  syringed  them  inside.  Should 
I have  done  so?— Norfolk. 


1907. — Treatment  of  garden  soil  for  flower 
growing.— My  garden  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
houses,  with  a street  along  one  side.  The  other  side  has 
nothing  but  a Thorn-hedge,  raised  al)out  2 feet  above  the 
level  of  garden.  This  garden  has  been  used  mostly  for 
vegetables,  especially  the  Cabbage  tribe,  which  grow  very 
well  and  make  good  stuff,  with  the  exception  of  a lot  that 
club  m certain  parts  of  the  garden.  The  soil  is  pretty 
light,  but  not  sandy.  It  has  been  heavily  manured  with 
slaughter-house-manure,  blood,  &c.,  along  with  cods’ 
heads,  vegetable  refuse,  and  weeds,  all  mixed  together 
There  are  a very  great  many  worms  amongst  the  roots  of 
Cabbage,  Celery,  &e.,  some  of  them  extraordinary  large 
ones , also  a large  quantity  of  slugs.  Wherever  any 
ground  is  clear  I am  putting  on  bay  salt,  soot,  and  slaked 
lime,  and  trenohicg  it  two  spades  deep.  Am  I doing  rit'ht 
or  what  else  shall  1 do  to  make  it  fit  for  flower  growing 

A.  G.,  Cheshire.  “ ' 

1908. — Altering  a greenhouse,  &c.— I have  just 
taken  a garden,  about  60  yards  by  40  yards,  with  a small 
greenhouse,  9 feet  by  5 feet  6 inches,  heated  by  a flue,  with 
a path  sunk  about  3 feet.  This  house  is  a lean-to,  and 
about  5 feet  high  at  back,  and  3 feet  at  front ; glass  all 
round.  I thought  of  extending  it  to  14  feet  by  to  feet,  by 
taking  the  back  out  and  putting  6 feet  frame  lights  from 
the  ridge  of  the  old  roof  to  ground  level,  and  taking  out 
the  earth  to  form  a stage ; or  leave  the  old  one  as  it  is 
and  put  the  lights  at  the  end,  and  carry  the  path  and  flue 
straight  through,  and  still  leave  it  about  5 feet  wide? 
Any  advice  as  to  which  would  be  the  best  plan  would  be 
gratefully  received  ? The  purposes  I want  to  use  the  green- 
house and  halt  the  garden  for  are  to  grow  flowers  tor 
cutting,  especially  white  ones,  suitable  for  wreaths,  &c.  ; 
also  Ferns  suitable  for  the  same  purpose,  to  come  in  as 
much  as  possible  all  the  year  round.  Therefore  a list 
of  the  most  suitable  kinds  for  inside  and  outside,  with 
methods  of  raising  and  cultivating,  will  be  of  very  '-reat 
service  to  me?— A.  G.,  Cheshire. 

. dressing  of  soot  injurious 

to  Tulips  in  beds  or  borders?— I planted  four 
beds  of  early  double  mixed  Tulips  and  one  bed  of  double 
white  (La  Candeur)  first  week  in  last  November  in 
extremely  rich  dark- brown  loam,  to  which  I added  a large 
proportion  of  river  sand,  but  no  manure.  I planted  them  in 
clumps  of  four  bulbs  each,  leaving  a space  of  2 inches 
between  each  bulb,  and  the  clumps  were  about  2 feet 
apart.  The  soil  is  very  deep,  and  is  always  deeply  tilled 
1 made  little  mounds  about  IJ  inches  above  the  level  of 
the  soil  for  each  clump,  and  covered  the  bulbs  with  from 
inches  to  4 inches  of  soil.  The  garden  gets  sun  only  in 
the  mornings  during  the  late  autumn  and  winter  months 
at  which  time  it  looks  cold  and  damp,  although  the  soil  is 
never  really  wet  or  sticky,  owing  to  its  great  depth  and 
porous  nature.  The  Tulips  came  up  well,  looking  healthy, 
and  as  soon  as  I found  them  attacked  by  slugs  I kept 
picking  and  trapping  the  latter  until  I was  well  rid  of 
them,  but  not  satisfied  with  that  method  of  getting  rid  of 
these  pests,  and  to  protect  the  Tulips  from  furtheratlack, 

I gave  the  beds  a good  sprinkling  of  dry  soot,  which  I am 
inclined  to  believe  left  me  with  about  one  flower  out  of 
every  dozen  of  the  mixed  sort.  La  Candeur  did  not  suffer 
so  much,  about  one-fourth  being  lost,  but  the  blooms  of 
the  best  of  them  were  not  up  to  the  mark.  Was  this  soot 
the  cause?— J.  G.,  Dublin. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given;  hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
an,sioers  shotdd  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 


1910. — Durmast  Oak  (P.  Jl/.).— This  is  the  name  of 
one  of  the  English  Oaks  (Quercus  pubescens),  and  it  is  said 
that  the  wood  of  this  species  is  not  so  valuable  for  the 
cabinet-maker’s  use  as  that  of  Q.  pedunculata.— J.  J. 

1911. — Dendroblums(ilD-s.  P.).— The  leaves  sent  are 
covered  with  black  thrips.  You  had  better  see  to  their 
eradication  at  once  by  washing  or  sponging.  I wonder 
they  have  not  carried  the  plant  away  ere  this.— M.  B. 

1912. — Orchid  in  aWardian-case  (J-  0.  P.).— The 
plant  I advise  is  Odontoglossum  Rossi  majus.  1st,  It  is 
cheap  ; 2nd,  It  grows  and  flowers  freely  ; 3rd,  The  flowers 
last  a long  time  in  beauty.  If  you  want  a plant  with  a long 
spike  of  flowers  try  O.  Alexandras. 

1913. — Houlletias  (J.  C.).— These  are  natives  of 
Brazil  and  New  Grenada,  at  considerable  altitudes,  and 
thrive  best  under  cool  treatment.  The  kind  you  name, 
although  from  Brazil,  requires  a cool  temperature.  It  was 
the  first  and  only  species  for  some  years  ; Init  now  some 
other  fine  kinds  are  in  cultivation. — il.  B. 

1914.  — Flowers  near  Ra.spherry  - canes 
(G/rniiin').— It  is  certainly  a very  b.ad  plan  to  choke  up 
Raspberry-canes  with  Mignonette  or  any  other  flowering 
plant.  The  flowers  should  be  kept  at  least  6 feet  away 
from  the  Raspberries.  The  old  canes  should  be  at  once 
removed  from  the  latter,  and  the  young  ones  thinned  out, 
to  let  in  light  and  air  to  ripen  them. 

1915. — Loddigesia  oxalldlfolia  (J.  P.).— This  is 
a small-flowering  plant  belonging  to  the  Leguminoste,  and 
I had  not  seen  it  for  many  years,  and  your  specimen  does 
not  appear  to  be  very  recent.  The  flowers  are  small  and 
of  a lilac  hue.  I do  not  think  the  plant  is  to  he  found  in 
cultivation  at  the  present  moment  in  England.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.— J.  J. 

1910.— Garrya  elllptica  (P.  G.  //.).— This  is  a dark- 
foliaged,  handsome  evergreen,  of  free,  quick  growth  after 
the  first  two  years  from  planting,  or  when  it  has  become 
well  established.  It  should  be  planted  in  good,  well- 
prepared  soil,  and  then  it  will  speedily  cover  an  unsightly 
wall.  Its  long  catkin-like  inflorescence  at  this  season  of 
the  year  is  both  singular  and  interesting. 

1917.— Vanda  Denlsoniana  (J.  Pcm/).— This  is 
the  name  of  the  flower  sent,  and,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  it 
is  the  only  white-flowered  Vanda  yet  discovered,  and 
yours  is  a very  pure-white  variety,  too.  They  aie  often 
more  tinged  with  green.  The  tip  of  the  lip  curved  like 
the  tail  of  the  black  cock  is  very  peculiar.  The  plant  is  a 
nalive  of  the  mountains  in  Burmah,  and  will  succeed  \ ery 
well  in  the  Cattleya-house ; indeed,  I observe  several 
growers  with  large  collections  keep  these  plants  and  (heir 
Brazilian  Laelias  and  Cattleyas  together.  The  Mexican 
kinds  must  he  kept  in  a lower  temperature  in  winter. - 
M.  B. 
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918— Mina  lobataCB'^.  R.).— This  is  a curious  genus 
of  Convolvulaoe®,  introduced  to  cultivation  many  years 
ago  : but  reintroduced  a year  or  two  since  by  Messrs.  Haage 
and  Schmidt,  of  Erfurt.  It  is  a rapid  grower,  and  is  very 
showy.  Yes,  I shouid  recommend  you  to  try  seeds  of  it 
next  season,  and  plantit  in  a suitable  position  for  climbing, 
where  it  will  grow  and  flower  profusely.— J.  J. 

1919. — Stopping  Tomatoes  (xVew  Reader).- As 
soon  as  a truss  of  bloom  is  seen  from  the  axil  of  the  leaf 
on  the  main  stem  of  a Tomato-plant,  the  shoot,  which  will 
be  sure  to  push  out  beside  it,  should  be  pinched  out.  This 
appl'es  to  all  “ fruitful  shoots  ” — that  is,  those  that  show 
trusses  of  flowers.  The  object  of  this  continual  pinohing-in 
is  to  develop  the  fruit  to  the  utmost,  and  prevent  the 
plants  from  becoming  a thicket  of  useless  growth,  which 
they  very  soon  would  do  if  left  alone. 

1920. — Peaches  and  Nectarines,  &c.  (xV.  0.).— 
Fruit  of  these  and  also  late  Plums  should  be  gathered  a 
day  or  two  before  they  are  fully  ripe  and  be  placed  in  a 
coal  fruit-room.  Fruit  so  gathered  is  much  more  highly- 
flavoured  than  when  used  direct  from  the  trees.  As  soon 
as  the  latter  are  cleared  of  fruit,  wash  well  any  that  are 
affected  with  red-spider  or  mildew.  Plenty  of  clear  water 
applied  with  force  for  the  former,  and  sulphur  and  soap- 
suds for  the  latter,  are  two  simple  and  effectual  remedies. 

1921. — Growing  Grapes  ('J/itadi/).- You  did  quite 
right  to  stop  the  fruit-bearing  laterals  at  two  joints  beyond 
tlTe  bunch.  As  to  stopping  the  aftergrowth,  that  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  space  available  for  the  foliage  to  de- 

elop.  From  one  to  two  leaves  may,  generally  speaking, 
ifter  stopping,  and  the  leading  shoots,  if  there  is 


e left  after  stopping,  and  the  leading  shoots,  if  there 
pace,  may  be  allowed  to  grow  on  unstopped,  merely 
linching  in  the  side  laterals  as  they  grow.  The  more 
oliage  a Vine  has  in  reason,  provided  it  is  not  crowded 
,nd  is  fully  e.xposed  to  the  light,  the  better. 

1922. — Pleurothallls  from  Brazil  (G.  MackHt). 

-It  appears  to  me  that  your  Orchids  are  all  of  this  genus. 
Ihere  may,  however,  he  some  Octomerias  amongst  them. 
Ihese  piants  are  common  in  Brazil ; indeed,  they  seem  to 
le  the  weeds  of  the  Orchid  family,  and  possess  no  beauty, 
iome  few  species,  however,  are  pretty  ; but  do  not  throw 
hem  away  until  they  have  flowered,  then  you  may  please 
murself ; but  it  occurs  to  me  that  this  will  be  the  fate  of 
nost  of  them.  I do  not  consider  it  a mark  of  friendship  to 
lend  anyone  such  a consignment. — M.  B. 

1923. — Unhealthy  Vines  (S.  L.  0.).— The  Vines 
rppear  to  have  suffered  from  an  over-dry  and  hot  atmos- 
ahere.  The  leaves  sent  were  scorched,  and  they  had  had 
•ed-spider  on  them.  Another  season  give  plenty  of  top 
lir  to  the  house,  and  as  a portion  of  the  roots  are  inside 
he  house  abundance  of  water  is  necessary  for  the  border 
In  all  probability,  if  that  is  examined  now,  it  will  be  found 
Iry  beneath  the  surface,  and  if  so  it  shou'd  be  watered 
weil,  supposing  the  fruit  is  cut.  It  would  have  been  easier 
to  have  advised  you  if  more  particulars  had  been  given. 

1924. — Dendrohlum  primulinum  (■/.  IF.).— If 

your  plant  has  finished  its  growth,  and  the  leaves  are 
beginning  to  turn  yellow,  this  shows  it  requires  to  go  to 
rest,  and  I should  advise  you  to  hang  it  up  in  the  green- 
house in  the  sun,  and  keep  it  dry.  Allow  it  to  hang  in 
this  position,  sav,  for  a month,  and  then  keep  it  as  cool  as 
you  can  with  safety  until  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  and 
then  you  may  remove  it  to  slightly  warmer  quarters,  and 
upon  its  showing  signs  of  returning  life,  a little  water  may 
be  given,  which  should  increase  in  quantity  as  the  days 
lengthen. — M.  B.  . 

X925.-SO  wing  Broom  seed.  (Rfanter). —Most  kinds 
of  Broom,  but  more  especially  those  of  the  largest  growth, 
known  as  Portugal  Broom,  flower  early  in  May,  and  ripen 
their  seeds  in  September ; and  the  sooner  the  seeds  are 
committed  to  the  ground  after  they  have  been  gathered 
the  better  plants  will  they  make  the  following  summer. 
They  may,  however,  be  sown  with  Gorse  in  the  spring,  or 
be  transplanted  among  it  as  seedlings.  It  is  ditticult  to 
say  in  what  proportion  these  seeds  should  be  sown  together 
for  ornamental  purposes,  but  we  would  recommend  a trial 
of  1 lb.  of  Broom  to  3 lb.  Gorse  seeds. 

1920.— Unhealthy  Rose-leaves  (IF.  G.  M,).— The 
Roses  are  very  badly  affected  with  the  “ orange  fungus,’’ 
for  which  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  certain  remedy 
beyond  at  once  picking  off  and  destroying  (by  burning)  all 
the  leaves  so  affected.  Flowers  of  sulphur,  applied  dry  or 
in  water  with  a syringe,  is  no  doubt  beneficial,  if  done 
in  o-ood  time,  in  preventing  the  spread  of  it ; and  also 
if  the  plants  are  kept  well  fed  with  water  and  liquid- 
manure  at  the  roots,  and  also  applying  a mulching  of  half- 
decayed  manure  over  the  roots,  so  that  vigorous  health 
is  maintained,  is  about  the  best  thing  to  do. 

1927. — Garden-frames  (Geo.  Robinson)  —It  is  im- 
possible to  tell  you  why  the  frames  you  saw  in  a garden 
awhile  ago  had  all  been  set  to  face  the  south  and  had  the 
lower  portion  of  them  shaded  from  the  sun.  This  can  only 
be  known  to  the  cultivator  in  charge.  If  you  had  asked 
him  at  the  time,  no  doubt  he  would  have  told  you  all 
about  it.  We,  of  course,  cannot  do  so  When  frames  are 
placed  facing  the  north  or  at  the  north  side  of  a wall,  it  is 
because  the  inmates  do  best  in  a cool  place.  It  is  not  a 
i^ood  plan  to  tilt  the  front  of  lights  up,  as  that  drives  the 
heated  air  to  the  top  of  the  frame,  and  there  it  remains 
Always  give  air  at  the  back  or  highest  part. 

1928. — Cattleya  gigas  (C.  G ).— This  lady  says  her 
plants  are  starting  to  grow,  what  shall  she  do  with  them . 
Fou  had  best  encourage  them  to  grow  as  strongly  as 
possible  ; but  you  will  not  induce  them  to  make  growths 
with  a flower  sheath  now,  and  therefore  the  stronger  and 
the  quicker  the  present  growth  is  made  the  greater  chance 
is  there  that  after  resting  for  some  little  time,  the  plants 
will  be  able  to  make  a flowering  growth  next  season._  If 
this  is  accomplished,  you  will  ba^e  got  them  into  right 
trim  again.  ’The  plants  should  be  moved  into  a lower 
temperature,  and  be  kept  drier  after  flowering,  in  order  to 
keep  them  quiet.  If  left  in  the  Cattleya-house  they  will 
be  sure  to  root  and  grow. — M.  B, 


moved  from  the  window  at  that  time.  I have  nothing 
more  to  say  on  this  matter ; but  shall  be  glad  to  hear  how 
my  friend  comes  through  with  them.— M.  B. 

1930  — Bulbophyllum  LobbiCxl.  Jacton).- This 
is  the  name  of  the  flower  sent ; and  the  country  you  have 
obtained  it  from  (Java)  is  that  from  which  Lobb  obtained 
it  for  the  ilessrs.  Yeitch  S Son  in  1843.  'The  flowers  are 
large,  the  present  one  measuring  nearly  4 inches  across ; 
and  I have  seen  it  with  larger  ones.  These  are  of  a yel- 
lowish-buff, tinged  with  cinnamon,  and  more  or  less  dotted 
with  crimson.  It  is  a pretty  flower,  and  remarkable  in 
having  a tinged  and  movable  lip.  Easily  grown  into  a 
good  specimen,  and  well  deserving  cultivation  for  its 
beauty;  and  I would  certainly  encourage  its  growth  and 
preservation  on  account  of  its  association  with  the  name 
of  Lobb,  whom  I can  just  remember,  and  who  was  one  of 
the  best  and  most  reliable  of  Orchid  oolleotors. — Matt. 
Bramble. 

1931.— Pleiones  ('JiRm).— This  lady  says  she  has  fol- 
lowed my  advice  for  potting  these.  She  has  an  empty  pot 
in  the  centre  of  each  panful  of  these  plants,  but  now  the 
leaves  are  turning  yellow  and  falling  off  they  begin  to  look 
unsightly.  Thatisvery  likely,  and  justnow  the  plants  which 
have  done  growing  should  be  stood  upon  a shelf  above  the 
line  of  sight,  and  here  they  may  be  allowed  to  rest ; but  as 
soon  as  the  flowers  begin  to  show  they  may  be  taken  down 
and  watered,  and  then  the  young  Ferns  which  have  been 
grown  in  the  same  sized  pots  may  be  removed  into  the 
central  positions  reserved  for  them,  when  the  loss  of  the 
real  leaves  of  the  Pleiones  will  not  be  observed.  This  is 
the  only  and  best  system  of  obviating  this  loss.  You  must 
not,  how'ever,  long  for  these  plants  to  fl  Jwer  yet.  Keep 
them  as  cool  as  possible.— M.  B. 


Names  of  fra.lt.— Easter  Ros.s.— Apple  Worcester 

Pearmain. J.  Collins. — -Apples:  1,  Cox’s  Orange 

Pippin ; -2,  King  of  the  Pippins ; 3,  Ribston  Pippin. 

Thomas  Curtis. — Apples:  1,  Lord  Sulfleld : 2,  Old  llaw- 
thornden. — - A’'efa.— Apple  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling. 

Pear  Knight’s  Monarch. J.  Oltis,  Southsea. — Small 

Apple,  Royal  Russet;  Other  Apple,  Pig’s  Nose.  Speci- 
mens should  be  numbered. Entield. — Apple  Oslin.-^ — 

James  Rf one. Apples  : 1,  Yes,  Cellini ; 2,  A local  kind 
which  we  cannot  name. 

Catalogues  received.— Eyacinths,  Tulips,  Lilies, 
dx.  Edmondson  Bros.,  10,  Dame-Street,  Dublin. Hya- 

cinths and  other  Bulbs,  Roses,  Pansies,  and  Fruit-trees. 

Dobbie  &Co.,  Rothesay,  Scotland. Autumn  Cataloyue 

of  Roots  and  Plants.  W.  Samson  & Co.,  8 and  10,  Port- 

land-street,  Kilmarnock. Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Fruit- 

trees,  d-c.  J.  Cheat  & Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley, 

Suaae.x. Autumn  Bulb  List,  Carnations,  Picotecs,  d:c. 

Thomas  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 
London, N.  . ^ „ 

Books  received.— “ Tomato  Culture  for  Amateurs, 
by  B.  C.  Ravenscroft.  L.  Upcott  Gill  & Co.,  170,  Strand, 

London,  W.G. “ Bees  and  Bee  Keeping,”  Part  5,  by 

F R.  Cheshire.  L.  Upcott  Gill,  170,  Strand,  London, 
W.C. 


TO  CORRES3PONDBNTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answm  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

A.  IF.  L.— For  so  small  a greenhouse  try  one  of  the 

stoves  advertised  in  this  paper. J.  Jones.  — Apply 

to  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  & Son,  Maidstone,  Kent. M.  J. 

Smith.— You  should  send  some  of  the  flowers  of  the  Zonal 
Pelarmniums  to  one  of  the  Tuesday  meetingsof  the  Royal 

Horticultural  Society  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster. 

-1/aff.— The  Garden  Sheet  Almanack, post  free  lid.,  which 
can  be  had  from  this  omoe,will  give  the  required  information. 

Panlatim.—\Ve  know  of  no  book  or  pamphlet  that 

will  give  you  the  information  required. -I.  IF.— Apply 

to  Mr.  Green,  Bedford  Conservatories,  Centre  Avenue, 

Covent-garden  Market,  London,  W.C. IF.  G.  Bell.— 

A'ou  should  advertise  your  requirements. Grannie. 

Apply  to  anyone  who  advertises  garden  soils  and 

requisites  in  this  paper. Enquirer.  — The  Chinese 

Sacred  Lilies  can  be  obtained  through  any  deaier  in 

bulbs  who  advertises  in  this  paper. H.  T.  //.— The 

bitterness  of  the  Custard  Marrows  is  probably  owing 

to  the  want  of  water  at  the  roots. Mundy.  — The 

Osmunda  regalis  is  a native  hardy  Fern.  It  is  not  at 
all  uncommon  for  early  kinds  of  Indian  Azaleas  to  flower 

in  the  autumn. L.  S. — Apply  to  Mr.  T.  S Ware,  Hale 

Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  London,  N. &.  Liddan. — 

We  cannot  advise  you  without  seeing  the  Roses.  Cannot 
you  get  a good  professional  gardener  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  look  at  them? Anxious  One.— The  Lettuces 

are  probably  eaten  off  by  slugs.  Strew  soot  and  lime  over 
them.  


BULBS.  BULBS.  BULBS. 

ONE  QUALITY-THS  BEST. 

69  Scleetea  Bulbs,  Is.  6d.— 2 Hvaoinths,  15 
Crocuses,  8 Tulips,  3 Narcissus,  6 Soillas,  8 Ixias,  8 Ins, 

6 Aconites,  6 Snowdrops. 

169  ditto,  3s.- 4 Hyacinths  (2  colours),  i5  Crocuses  (3 
colours),  12  Tulips,  9 Narcissus,  20  Snowdrops,  lOSoillas, 
10  Aconites,  10  Ranunculi,  10  Iris. 

For  other  Collections,  see  Cataloque. 

Roman  Hyacinths,  2s.  doz. ; per  100, 14s. 
Hyacinths,  first  size,  named,  from  2j,d.  each. 
Hyacinths,  bdg.  blue,  or  red.  Is.  9d.  ; white,  2s.  6d.  doz. 
Crocus,  blue,  yellow,  striped  or  white.  Is.  2d.  per  100. 
Tulips,  double  or  single,  12,  8d.  ; 25,  Is.  3d.  ; 51,  2s.  3d.  ; 
10  I,  4s. 

Spanish  Iris,  mixed,  50,  Is.  ; 100,  Is.  6d. 

Ixias,  mixed,  12,  6d. ; 25,  lOd.  ; 5 ',  Is.  6d. 

Narcissus  Poet,  25,  Is.  ; 50,  Is.  6d.  ; 100,  2s.  6d. 
Snowdrops,  single  or  double,  25,  Is.  ; 60,  Is.  6d.  ; lOJ, 
2s.  6d. 

Aconites,  25,  8d.  ; 50,  Is.  2d. ; ino,  2s. 

Scilla  siblrica,  25,  is.  ; 50,  is.  6d  ; 2s.  6d. 

Freesia  refracta  alha,  12,  is. ; 25,  is.  6d. , jO,  2s.  6d. 
Gladiolus,  purple  or  pink,  12,  9d.  ; 25,  Is.  3d.  ; 50,  2s. 
Gladiolus  the  Bride,  12.  lOd.  ; 25,  Is.  6d.  60,  2s.  9d. 
Lil.  caudtdum,  large  bulbs,  a,  ls._6J.  ; 12,  2s. 
Narcissus,  dbi.  Roman,  1*2,  Is.  ; 25,  Ig.  Od.  ; 50,  3s. 
Narcissus,  Paper-white,  12,  Is. ; 25,  Is.  Od.  ; 50,  3s. 

Packing  and  carriage  free.  CATALOGUES  post  free. 

J W.  WOODWARD.  63,  Grenville  Road, 
Hornsey  Rise,  London,  N. 


beautiful 

in  fine  sorts. 


TGELAND  POPPIES,  Is.  doz.  The 

J-  (Eaothera  eximea,  Is.  each.  Hardy  plants  ii. 

Lists  seiR.— Mrs.  WATSON',  Heswall^heshij^. _ 

QTRAWBERRY  PLANTS.— Laxton’s  Noble, 
IG  Is  3d  doz  ; 5s.  100.  Paxton's  and  Elton  Pine,  2s.  100, 
free.— H.  SOTTING,  Botley,  Hants. 


1929.— Oncidium  cucullatum  (P.  A.  S).—l  am 
isked  how  to  treat  this  plant  in  the  winter?  This  en- 
quirer says  : ‘ I have  this  plant  and  Odontoglossum  Rossi 
growing  and  looking  healthy  in  a north  window.”  If  the 
plants  are  growing,  which  they  will  do  more  slowly  than  if 
In  a house,  because  they  miss  the  humidity  which  does 
exist,  or  should  exist,  in  the  atmosphere  of  a plant- 
house.  My  advice  is  to  keep  them  in  the  same  position  ; 
but  take  care  that  they  do  not  get  frosted  during  the 
nights  of  winter,  which  they  will  be  apt  to  do  if  not  re- 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel^  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardenino  Illus- 
trated, 37,  NouHiampfon-sf«cf,  Strand  London,  H-.C. 

Names  of  plants.  — J.  Morgan.  — 1,  Adiantum 
cuneatum ; 2,  Selaginella  uncinata  ; 3,  Pellfea  hastata 
1 Adiantum  pubesoens;  5,  Asplenium  Trichomanes 
e’  Send  ao-ain  ; 7,  A Davallia,  but  send  rhizome  ; 8,  Send 
when  fertile. J.  Jones.— Cyrtomium  falcatum 

0 Cvstopteris  bulbifera ; 3,  Adiantum  formosum 

1 Davallia  elegans. T.Ashorne.—l,  Masdevalha  Shuttle 

worth! ; 2,  Miltonia  Candida  ; 3,  Vanda  tricolor  flavescens 

U,  Wolley  Dori.  — Hordeum  jubatum. Mrs.  Pode 

--Thymus  Serpyllum. Rev.  J.  H — Cannot  name  fo 

ceriain  from  such  a scrap.  It  looks  like  a species  of  Podo- 

carpus  M.  A.  L.— Cannot  name  from  such  a dried 

scrap. J.  Clift.— 1,  Zephryanthes  Candida;  2,  Pteris 

orenata ; 3,  Blechnura  ocoidentale ; 1.  Pteris  serrulata 
cristata.— A Roi/d. -Nephrolepis  divallioides  furoans.  It 
likes  warmth  ; but  may  be  used  in  a room  with  care.-— 

W K G.— Specimen  too  dried.  Send  again. 1.  W.l. 

— i,  Lastrea  dilatata,  young  ; 2,  Athyrium  Filix-fcemina  ; 

3 Adiantum  formosum ; 4,  Too  small  and  immature  , 
o’polvstichumaouleatum  ;6,  APolystichum  ; 7,  Cyrtomium 
c’arvotideum  ; 8,  Polystichum  species.  Too  small  tor  iden- 
tification.  J.  C.,  Wilts.-The  Stanhopea  is  graveolens. 

Not  of  a pleasing  odour. B.  M.  C.— 1,  Ayarietyof  Lastrea 

dilatata,  which,  from  the  depauperated  points  of  the  fronds, 
appears  to  be  sparsifolia ; 2,  Athyrium  Filix-fmmma  cris- 
tata-polydactylum  ; 3,  Lis’rea  aimula.-—J/o«e.— Giant 

Knot-weed  (Polygonum  cuspidatum). G.  M.— Common 

Golden  Rod  (Solidago  Virgaurea). IF.  M.— Dendrobium 

thvrsiflorum. A.  Mc.—Vfe  do  not  name  garden  varie- 

ties of  Pelargoniums.  This  has  been  stated  many  times 

in  Gardexixq  William  Sharp.— WooUv  Lavender 

Cotton  (Santolinaincana). S.  M.  C.— Dracaena vivipara 

West  Devon.— 1,  Adiantum  decorum  ; 2,  Lastrea  tilix- 

mas ; 3,  Send  again  ; 1,  Nephrodiura  molle  ; 5,  Selaginella 
Martens!;  6,  Bad  specimen.  Cannot  name.- — H.  1.— 

1,  Phormium  tenax  variegatum ; 2,  Rhynchospermum 
jasminoides ; 3,  Cvperus  species;  1,  Anstolochia  Sipho. 

(j.  A.  ill.— Gladiolus  Saundersi. Charles  h.  Cockui. 

—1  .Amaryllis  aulioa;  2,  Crinum  Moorei ; 3,  Justicia 

purpurea. A.  Saunders.  — Polemonium  oceruleum 

variegatum.— G(ifs(on.—l,  Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum  : 

2,  A Davallia  apparently;  but  specimen  bad  ; 3,  Lastrea 

dilatata;  4,  Insufficient  specimen;  5,  Pteris  cretioa  albo- 
lineata;  6,  Lady  Fern  (.Athyrium  Filix-foemina).—  L. 
Walsh.— \,  Aster  Chapman! ; 2,  Send  again  ; 3,  Pyrethrum 
Parthenium  fl.-pl.  ; 1,  Oxalis  Bowiei ; 5,  Sedura  lele- 
phium  ; 6,  Spitaea  Filipendula  plena.--— C.  E.F.  Lychnis 
diurna.  Propagate  it  by  root  division. Arli^ton. 

1,  An  Oak  (Querous  Daimio  apparently) ; 2,  Veronica 
spievta  apparently ; but  specimen  was  a poor  one; 

3,  Golden  Rod  (Solidago  Virgaurea). 


■pUOHSIAS. — Great  Clearance  Sale.~12  beau- 
tif  ul  varieties  from  my  grand  Collection,  2s.  M. , worth 
double.-JOHl^  HARRISON.  Florist,  Belper,  Derby. 


U.OU  me. OV/I.JL1.-  , ^ ; . ^ 

AlIENOME  JAP.,  Sol.  Seal,  .5d.  doz.  ; 3s. 

-ci  100.  D.iy  Lily,  Iceland  Poppy,  2d.  P»cny,  Passion- 
flower, 3d,  Seeds:  Popny,  Shirley,  Mikado,  White  Everlasting 
Pea,  2d.  pkt.— B BURTT,  Winte-bom,  Dantsy,  Salisbury.^ 


12  Perennial  Iceland  Poppies,  orange,  white,  or  yellow  Is.  8d, 
6 Climbers  (har^):  Jasmine,  blue  Passion-flower, 

Virginian  efreeper  ..  

12  Choice  alpine  plants,  in  6 or  12  sorts. . . . . • 

12  Violet  clumps.  Neapolitan,  M.  Louise,  C.brazza,«c 

-r-»  . _1 T>i"i -rraTil  n cirwanQIS.  ni*  liinfirariS 


Is.  6d. 
Is.  6d. 
Is.  3d. 


12  Violei.cliiuips.  iveapuuLau,iTx.u\juiDt>,  . 

12  Primula  obconica.  Primula  sinensis,  or  Cineraria  Js.  M. 
12  Primula  Sieboldi,  a gem  for  pots  or  rockery 
12  Primula  Cashmeriana  and  rosea 
12  Caoice  hardy  perennial  plants  • - 

50  M ^ ^“'‘ts  . , 

inQ  ,,  iu  50  sorts  . . ^ 

All  strong,  healthy  plants.  Car.pd.  HaUquantitohalf  price. 
H.  DOBBIE,  Floral  Nurseries,  Frettenham,  Norwich. 

TDRilJU  LAS,  s trong,  for  winter  blooming,  in 

-L  eluding  the  double  Prince  Arthur,  12,  Is.  6d.  ; 24,  2s.  6d. 


Os.  9d. 
2-.  Od. 
Is.  6d. 
5s.  6d. 
10s.  Od. 


Also  Cinerarias. - 


piNAL 

-t  did  pli 


louoie  muLo  fxi  DiiAAi , wx*.  . » 

.CLARKE,  Nursery,  Wellington,  Somerset. 

OFFER.— Double  WaUEowers,  splen- 
-1-  did  plants.  Id.  doz. ; single  Wallflowers,  2d.  doz.  1 
flowers.  Id,  dcz.  ; French  Pansy,  4d.  doz  ; double  Hollyhocks, 
Is  6d  doz  • splendid  Carnations,  raised  from  finest  doubles. 
Is'  6d  doz  ; Bronipton  Stocks,  Id.  doz  : Winter  Cabbage 
Plants  9d  100;  Winter  Lettuce,  9d.  100.  free.  All  orders 
from  13.  f^ee.-GEORGE  LETTS,  The  Chase,  Kishngbury, 
Northampton. — 

T\7rY“GARDENER  will  dispose  of  my  superb 

IVi  CoUection  of  Hardy  Flowering  Plants  in  assorted  half- 

guinea  hamnera  of  15  doz.  Removing.  Own  selection,  LisMs 
doz.,transplantedplants,  many  costas,  doz. 

meet  nurchasers  at  Malvern  Lmk-stUion.— Hoxourablb 

nir.R.TR.TTDE  JONES,  Churchfis-ld.  Cradley.  Malvern. 

T\/rUSHROOM  SRAWJN.— To  ensure  success 
iVi  buy  your  Spawn  of  the  maker  direct,  and  satisfactory 

results  are  guaranteed.  Per  brick,  Jd.;  two, 

ner  bushel,  3s.,  carnage  paid.  Is.  G.  FARR.  Esq.,  Goiitge 
nark  Bass:  "Your  Spawn  is  the  best  I ever  used.  E 
VINCENT,  Spawn  Maker,  15,  LanceUeld-street,  Queen  s- 
park.  London,  W. — -- 

Ferns  Evergreen,  from  South-west  Ireland. 

12  hardy,  large-rooted,  feathery  varieties,  2s.  M..  free ; 
6 Flowering  and  Crested  Ferns,  2^6d.  Lis.  of  Irish  l ern.. 
Id  —O'KELLY,  Glenarra  House,  Ballvvaughan.  Go  Clare.  . 

rrO~'TOMATO  GROWERS  for  the  IVade, 

-L  gratis.— SampleSack  forwarded  free  a new  Patent 
Manure,  accompanied  with  first-class  testimonials.  Loc  ■ 
trade  card  —Chemical  Works.  Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts. 

HWOTY'S  P R [NGTT:0WE  RS.  —Wallflowers, 
blood-red  and  yetow,  Silene 

PrtMpn  ■pvrethnim,  and  Canterbury  Bells,  all  Is.  oa.  per  luu. 
Double  Clove  Pinks,  Double  German  IFaUflowerB.  Queen  and 
Brompton  Stecte  all  6d.  per  doz.  P nk  Mrs.  Smkms,  Peren- 
nial Gaillardias,  Iceland  P°PP‘f®’ Vo“  t -■ 
all  Is.  per  doz.  Good  strong  plants,  free  by  Pareel  ro 
JOHN  NORFOLK,  Wilbnrtoii,  Ely,  Cambi. 
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Anemones,  &3.,  traus- 


pianting 43S 

Blackberries,  growling  . . 433 
Bobtle-brush,  Australian  440 
Brassia  antherobes  . . 435 
Bulbs,  planting  a bed 

with  435 

Cabbage.s,  autumn- 

planted  441 

Cabbages  running  to 
seed  452 

Calceolarias, herbaceous, 

growing 449 

Carnations,  sickly  ..  43  i 
Cbimonanthus  fragrans  439 
Chrysanthemums  for 
standards  ..  440 

Chrysanthemums  with 
yellow  foliage  ..  ..440 

Compost  a potting  . . 435 


Clematis  - plants  dying 

away  439 

Evergreens,  propagat- 
ing  440 

Eerns  in  wire-baskets  ..  442 
Flowers,  white,  for 
church  decoration  410 

Fruit  culture,  bjok  on. . 439 
Fruit  garden  ..  434 

Fruit-trees,  buying  . . 438 
Fruit-trees,  planting  . . 438 
Fruit-trees,  shelter  for. , 433 
Fuchsias  and  Pelargo- 
niums, wintering  . . 441 
Grapes  for  the  late  house  438 
Grass,  decayed,  as 

manure 433 

Greenhouse  ..  431 

Greenhouse,  glass,  &c., 
for  a 441 


Greenhouse,  heating  a . . 

small  

Greenhouse,  unheated, 
oil  for  a lamp  for  an  . . 
Greenhouse  wall,  a 
Hydrangea,  blue . . 

Lielia  Dormaniana 
Lawn,  troublesome,  a . 
Lime  or  Linden  - trees 

dying  off 

Manure,  gas-lime  as 
Masdevallia  tovarensis . , 
Mushroom-beds,  tan  for 
Niootiana  aliiais. . 

Outdoor  garden  .. 

Palms  in  pots 
Pampas  Grass  .. 
Pelargonium  tricolor  . . 
Pentstemons,  hardiness 
of 433 


Petunias,  double,  grow- 
ing  440 

Pink  layers  . . . . 437 

Plant,  greenhouse,  an 
old-fashioned  . . . . 441 

Plants,  sub-trooical, 
grouping,  in  the  open 

air 435 

Poppies,  Iceland  . . 435 
Poppy  Anemone  (A. 

coronaria)  . . . . 437 

Primroses  in  pot^,  grow- 
ing  441 

Prunus{Plum)  ..  ..  439 

Questions  and  answers. . 443 
Raspberries,  culture  of  438 
Raspberries,  planting  . , 438 
Rock-foil  ( Saxif  rag  a 

longifolia),  the  long- 
leaved or  Pyrenean  . . 437 


Roses,  autumn,  some 

good  442 

Roses,  hardy,  for  a gar- 
den   442 

Roses  on  their  own  roots  442 
Roses,  planting  ..  ..  442 

Roses,  Tea 442 

Rises,  Tea,  &c.,  hardi- 
ness of 442 

Roses,  treatment  of  ..  442 
Soil,  clay,  a heavy  . . 433 
Soil,  clay,  improving  a . . 437 
Soil,  garden,  for  flower 
growing,  treatment  of  438 
Spiders,  destroying  . . 442 

Stove  434 

Strawberries,  unfruitful  438 
Tennis-lawn,  improving  436 
Tomatoes,  diseased  ..  442 
Town  garden,  work  in  the  434 


Trees  and  shrubs,  beau- 
tiful flowering  . . . , 439 

Trees,  planting  . . . , 439 

Tritonia  aurea  . . . . 439 

Tulips. liquid-manure  for  436 
Vine  borders,  renewing  438 
Vine,  cutting  back  a . . 438 
VineSjBlack  Hamburgh, 
treatment  of  . . . . 439 

Vines,  red-spider  on  . . 438 
Vegetable  garden  . . 434 
Week’s  work,  coming, 

the  431 

Window  - boxes  in 
autumn  and  winter  ..  433 
Window-plants  . . . . 434 

Winter,  preparing  for  ..  433 
Wood-buds  and  fruit- 

buds  439 

Worms  in  flower-pots  441 
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HOUSS  Se  WINDOW  GARDENINa 

WINDOW-BOXES  IN  AUrCJMN  AND 
WINTER. 

Gen^erally  speakiQg  these  most  desirable  orna- 
ineiibs  to  a dwelliag-house  are  for  a large  por- 
tion of  the  year  permitted  to  wear  a most 
desolate  and  woebegone  aspect — that  is  where 
they  are  not  discarded  altogether  for  the  winter 
season.  After  they  have  been  emptied  of  the 
Zonal  or  other  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Calceo- 
larias, etc.,  with  which  they  were  stocked  for 
the  summer,  they  are  too  often  allowed  to  remain 
unfurnished  for  months,  and  even  if  planted 
with  bulbs  of  various  kinds,  these  do  not  begin 
to  appear  above  ground  before  the  following 
February  or  March,  and  in  the  meantime,  however 
neatly  surfaced  with  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  they  pre- 
sent anything  but  an  ornamental  appearance. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  why  this  should 
be  the  case,  and  I propose  to  show  how  an  out- 
side window-box  may  be  rendered,  if  not  perhaps 
quite  so  gay  as  in  tlie  height  of  summer,  still,  a 
“ thing  of  beauty,”  and  an  ornament  instead  of 
an  eyesore  at  all  seasons.  In  many  instances — 
in  the  cases  of  suburban  villas  especially — the 
window-boxes  are  made  a special  feature  of  in 
the  garden,  and  no  pains  or  expense  are  spared 
to  rgnder  them  as  charming  and  perfect  as  pos- 
sible. Why  not  endeavour  to  have  them  as 
attractive  in  the  cheerless  winter  season  as  when 
the  garden  is  full  of  flowers  and  their  aid  could 
better  be  dispensed  with?  To  begin  with, 
wherever  a display  of 

Hyacinths  or  other  bulbs  in  the  spring  is 
desired,  and  the  plan  of  planting  these  directly 
in  the  boxes  in  the  usual  way  is  adopted,  it  goes 
almost  without  saying  that  nothing  can  be  done 
with  these  same  boxes  during  the  time  that  the 
bulbs  are  under  ground  and  making  roots  and 
growth.  Unless,  therefore,  the  use  of  the 
boxes  for  the  autumn  and  early  part  of  the 
winter  can  be  dispensed  with  there  is  only 
one  alternative  under  the  usual  method — viz. , 
to  have  two  sets  of  boxes  made,  one  ;of  which 
may  be  in  use  while  the  other  containing  the 
bulbs  is  occupying  some  out-of-the-way  corner. 
These  last  should  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer  be  painted,  and  otherwise  put  into 
good  order,  and  planted  with  a suitable  collec- 
tion of  bulbs  not  later  than  the  end  of 
September  ; these  hardy  Dutch  bulbs  are,  as  a 
rule,  left  until  much  too  late.  The  Fuchsias, 
Calceolarias,  Chrysanthemums,  &c.,  may  then 
be  retained  in  the  other  set  until  as  late 
as  possible,  and  be  then  temporarily  furnished 
with  small  evergreen  shrubs,  &c.,  until  the  bulbs 
m the  first  begin  to  make  a show,  and  can  be 
brought  forward.  This  plan  possesses  many 
advantages.  There  is,  however,  a much  better 
system  than  the  foregoing — viz.,  that  of  grow- 
mg  all  the  plants  in  pots,  and  plunging  them  in 
Cocoa-nut-fibre,  spent  Hops,  or  other  suitable 
material,  with  which  the  boxes  are  filled, 
this  method  I have  previously  recommended 
in  these  columns,  and  it  is  without  doubt 
superior  to  any  other  plan,  not  the  least  of 
Its  recommendations  being  that  the  furnishing 
of  the  box  may  be  changed,  altered,  or  re- 
arranged as  frequently  as  may  be  desired,  and 


with  but  little  trouble.  It  certainly  necessitates 
a little  more  care  and  trouble  in  watering,  &c., 
than  the  planting-out  method,  but  the  pots 
being  surrounded  with  a non-conducting  and 
moisture-retaining  substance,  the  plants  will  be 
found  to  grow  much  more  naturally  and  sturdily, 
and  to  require  considerably  less  water  than  in 
the  case  of  pots  that  stand  free  all  round. 
With  the  aid  of  weak  liquid-manure,  judiciously 
employed,  the  plants  will  thus  succeed  fully  as 
well,  and  bloom  even  more  abundantly  than  if 
planted  out.  Lastly,  in  no  other  way  can  a box 
be  rendered  attractive,  if  not  gay,  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  so  readily  as  by  this  means,  and 
where  there  are  conveniences  for  growing  the 
necessary  stock  on  until  the  ornamental  stage 
is  reached  there  is  nothing  to  equal  it.  We  will 
suppose,  therefore,  that  the  summer  is  on  the 
wane,  and  that  the  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias, 
Marguerites,  Lobelias,  &c.,  &c.,  which  have 
rendered  the  window-garden  so  gay  throughout 
the  summer  months,  are  “going  off”  a little. 
One  day  in  September  we  therefore  give  the 
boxes  a thorough  overhaul,  removing  any  plants 
that  are  past  their  best,  tying  up,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  renovating  others,  and  filling  up  the 
vacant  spaces  with  dwarf  sturdy  examples  of 
such 

Chrysanthemums  as  Madame  Desgrange 
and  its  yellow  and  golden  sports,  Nanum  (white), 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Pitcher  (blush),  Flora  (golden),  Lyon 
(purple),  and  others  of  this  class,  or  by  striking 
cuttings  of  some  of  the  large  flowered  Chrysan- 
themums late  ; or  also  by  layering  strong 
flowering  branches  into  pots  exceedingly  dwarf 
and  well-flowered  examples  may  be  obtained 
for  such  work.  A plant  or  two  of  the  showy 
berried  Solanums  may  also  be  introduced  here 
and  there  with  good  effect,  and  some  shrubby 
Veronicas  and  even  a few  of  the  autumn  bloom- 
ing Salvias  are  also  very  useful.  Late  sown 
Asters  are  fine  for  the  front  row  (I  have  some 
just  now  coming  into  flower),  and  are  best  grown 
in  pots.  On  a warm  and  sheltered  aspect  seedling 
Begonias  will  continue  in  bloom  until  quite  late 
in  the  autumn  if  frost  keeps  off.  The  Chrys- 
anthemums named  above  will  be  followed  next 
month  by  others  that  bloom  a little  later,  among 
which  the  beautiful  white  Lady  Selborne  (which 
may  be  flowered  on  very  dwarf  plants  by  the 
cutting-dov/n  method,  or  layering).  La  Vierge, 
Wm.  Holmes,  A.  Dufour,  Roides  Precooks,  and 
many  others,  and  these  in  their  turn  by  a 
selection  of  the  later  flowering  kinds,  grown  as 
dwarf  as  possible.  These  may  still  be  varied 
with  ^ some  of  the  other  subjects  already 
mentioned,  but  as  the  winter  draws  on  and  the 
temperature  decreases,  Pornettyas  will  be  found 
much  more  enduring  than  the  Solanums,  and 
equally  ornamental ; fortunately  these  charming 
berried  subjects  succeed  admirably  in  pots.  But 
it  is  on  hardy 

Evergreens  grown  in  pots  that  the  chief 
dependence  for  the  winter  display  must  be 
placed.  They  must,  however,  be  grown,  mind, 
and  grown  well,  not  merely  kept  alive,  or  their 
appearance  will  be  the  reverse  of  ornamental. 
Some  of  the  best  are  the  simply  invaluable 
Euonymus,  with  both  green  and  variegated  foli- 
age of  several  kinds  ; Aucubas,  both  green  and 
golden,  and  remember  that  if  a few  male  plants 
are  grown  with  the  others  these  will  be  beauti- 
fully furnished  with  bright-red  berries  through- 


out the  whole  winter  ; small  Rhododendrons, 
Arbutus,  Berberis  Aquifolium  and  Darwiui — 
these  all  do  well  in  towns.  In  country  places 
the  list  may  be  supplemented  by  evergreens  in 
great  variety,  among  which  some  of  the  most 
useful  are  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  and  other 
forms,  some  Thujas,  small  Retinosporas,  and 
others.  Conifers  may,  of  course,  be  made  use 
of  ill  town  gardens  for  a time,  but  they  never 
last  long  in  a smoky  atmosphere,  and  are  of  no 
use  beyond  the  first  season.  All  the  above — and 
many  other  kinds  could  be  mentioned — should 
be  firmly  potted  in  sound  loamy  soil,  and  have 
a moderate  shift  every  year  as  a rule.  They 
must  never  want  for  water  at  the  roots,  and 
during  the  summer  ought  to  occupy  an  open 
yet  lightly  shaded  position,  the  pots  being 
plunged  in  ashes  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre  to  retain 
moisture  and  save  watering,  and  be  supplied 
with  liquid-manure  from  time  to  time  to  keep 
them  in  health  and  vigour.  Plants  that  have 
been  grown  in  the  open  ground  may  be  employed, 
but  are  not  nearly  so  valuable  as  those  estab- 
lished in  pots,  only  they  must  be  well  looked 
after.  But  there  are  a host  of  other  things  with 
which  some  really  exquisite  effects  may  be  pro- 
duced even  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned 

Christmas  Roses,  Violets,  Primroses,  Wall- 
flowers, as  desirable,  and  all  of  which  may  be 
grown  in  pots,  and  often  bloom  very  early. 
Then  the  pretty  hardy  Cyclamens,  grown  in  pots 
or  small  pans,  are  invaluable,  and  by  selecting  a 
variety  they  may  be  had  in  bloom  duringthewhole 
of  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring.  The  common 
Houseleek  makes  a capital  pot  plant,  and  is 
always  ornamental  ; and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  several  other  Sempervivums,  as  well  as  of  a 
host  of  Saxifrages,  notably  such  as  S.  Aizoon, 
S.  Burseriana,  S.  diapensioides,  S.  longifolia, 
and  many  others  ; and  some  of  the  Sedums  are 
also  useful.  The  Thrift  or  Sea  Pink  (Armeria) 
makes  pretty  evergreen  tufts  ; and  the  common 
Pyrethrum  Parthenium  is  hardy  and  good. 
Small  examples  of  the  Tree  Ivies  are  simply 
grand,  while  the  sides  of  the  window  may  be 
draped  with  some  of  the  numerous  trailing 
varieties.  Pots  of  the  showy  Schizostylis  ooc- 
cinea  are  fine  in  the  autumn,  while  the  pretty 
Winter  Aconite  blooms  in  January,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  Snowdrops,  Scillas,  Crocuses,  Hya- 
cinths, early  and  other  Tulips,  Narcissi,  and 
other  bulbs  in  immense  variety,  all  of  which  are 
fortunately  amenable  to  pot  culture,  and  may 
be  brought  forward  in  successional  batches  as 
they  commence  to  grow,  but  they  must  be 
grown  quite  cool  and  hardy,  or  they  will  be 
comparatively  useless.  B.  C.  R. 


1634.— Decayed  Grass  as  manure. 

— Yes  ; in  fact,  it  is  not  only  one  of  the 
best  of  green,  succulent  things  in  the  way  of 
garden  rubbish  that  goes  to  the  heap  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  buo  it  is  also  one  of  the  best 
for  causing  other  and  harder  substances  to  decay 
rapidly,  for  it  generates  such  a violent  heat  that 
I always  collect  all  the  short  Grass  I can  for 
mixing  in  the  rubbish-heaps,  so  as  to  get  them  in 
good  decayed  condition  for  applying  to  the  land 
again  ; and  there  is  hardly  any  product  of  a 
garden  but  that  can  be  converted  into  manure, 
and  Grass  is  certainly  one  of  the  best. — J.  G.  H. 
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THa  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 


Extracts  from  a ijardea  diary  from  Octohtr 
■\th  to  October  Il^A. 

Put  in  a lot  of  cutting's  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  other 
Rosea,  as  I believe  in  own-rooc  Roses  to  a certain  extent, 
especially  in  the  case  of  vigorous  growers.  To  meet  the  case 
of  weakly  growers  1 shall  plant  a lot  of  Brier  cuttings,  and 
shall  endeavour  to  get  them  prepared  as  soon  as  possible. 

I find,  if  made  and  laid  in  in  a cool  border  where  the  soil 
is  moist,  the  final  planting  may  be  done  any  time  before 
Christmas,  and,  iaa  general  way,  all  cuttings  that  showsigns 
then  of  forming  granular  matter  will  root.  The  cuttings, 
both  Roses  and  Briers,  will  be  planted  half  their  depth  or 
a little  more,  and  the  soil  pressed  firmly  around  them. 
The  best  way  is  to  make  a niche  by  thrusting  in  the  spade  , 
by  the  side  of  the  line  to  the  required  depth,  and  then 
push  in  the  cuttings  till  the  base  rests  on  the  firm  earth, 

1 reading  the  soil  firmly  about  them,  afterwards  raking  or 
hoeing  it  over,  and  mulching  with  some  half-decayed  leaf- 
mould.  Cucumbers  in  frames  are  now  pretty  well  over  ; 
but  there  are  plenty  coming  on  in  the  house,  and  the 
frames  are  now  required  for  salads  and  other  purposes. 

I require  a good  many  Mushrooms,  as  there  is  no  break  all 
through  the  autumn  in  collecting  and  preparing  materials 
and  making  up  beds.  If  a bed,  or  a part  of  a bed,  with 
the  spawn  in  a vigorous  condition  can  be  spared,  the 
spawn  is  utilised  for  spawning  new  beds  at  this  season, 
instead  of  using  bought  spawn.  Earthed  up  Leeks  and 
Celery.  Planted  Cabbages  on  a warm  border  to  come  in 
early.  These  are  planted  thickly,  as  they  are  not  required 
large,  and  the  stems  will  be  pulled  up  as  fast  as  the 
Cabbages  are  cut,  thus  giving  more  room  to  the  laggards 
that  turn  in  more  slowly.  Sowed  a few  more  seeds  of  the 
Brown  Cos  Lettuce.  The  plants  will  probably  come  in 
useful  in  spring.  Dressed  up  herbaceous  borders  by 
cutting  away  dead  flower-stems,  and  tying  up  anything 
that  has  been  shifted  by  the  winds.  Many  autumn-fiowering 
plants  are  now  at  their  best,  and,  where  freely  used,  there 
is  no  lack  of  colour  in  the  garden,  or  blossoms  for  cutting. 
Covered  a bed  of  French  Beans  sown  on  a south  border 
with  spare  lights.  This  will  shelter  them  if  sudden  frost 
comes.  I have  generally  found  this  late-planted  crop 
exceedingly  useful.  Gathered  and  stored  Apples  and 
Fears.  Marie  Louise  Pear  is  generally  gathered  at  two  or 
or  three  periods,  so  as  to  prolong  the  season.  By  placing 
a few  at  a time  in  artificial  heat  they  soon  ripen.  Alpine 
Strawberries  have  been  very  useful  for  breakfast,  and  also 
for  the  kitchen  use  ; but  they  are  getting  small  now,  and 
will  soon  be  over.  Prepared  sites  for  planting  fruit-trees 
by  trenching  up  the  land,  and  leaving  it  rough  to  let  in 
the  atmosphere.  Removed  the  ties  from  branches  in  the 
early  Peach-house,  and  cut  out  all  shoots  that  will  not  be 
required  for  next  season.  This  will  assist  in  that  full 
exposure  so  necessary  to  a thorough  ripening  of  the  wood. 
In  a general  way,  if  I have  any  doubt  about  the  wood  being 
thoroughly  ripe,  I always  use  a little  fire-heat  for  a week  or 
two.  I find  a little  soot  and  guano  in  mixture  sprinkled 
on  the  borders  under  the  trees  a great  help  in  keeping 
away  red-spider.  Potted  Lily  of  the  Valley  crowns  for 
early  forcing.  Shall  plunge  them  out  with  the  other  bulbs 
for  the  present.  Lifted  and  potted  several  dozen  strong 
roots  of  Dielytra  spectabilis.  This  forces  easily  when  the 
crowns  are  strong,  but  should  not  be  started  in  too  high 
a temperature  at  first.  Potted  up  from  the  beds  a number 
of  Rhododendrons  well-furnished  with  buds  to  come  on 
(luietly  under  glass  for  the  conservatory  about  Christmas. 
The  early-flowering  hybrids  scarcely  require  any  forcing 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Top-dressed  Roses  in 
pots — Teas  and  others — and  placed  them  in  a cool-house 
to  be  in  readiness  for  forcing  when  the  season  comes 
round.  Lifted  and  potted  roots  of  Chervil  to  make  sure 
of  having  a supply  in  the  event  of  bad  weather  in  winter. 


Greenhouse. 

The  first  batch  of  early  Hyacinths  for  forcing  should 
now  be  in  their  pots,  plunged  in  ashes,  makingroots.  Six 
weeks  is  about  the  usual  time  allowed  for  this  preliminary 
work,  and  as  soon  as  the  pots  are  pretty  well  filled  with 
roots,  lift  them  out  of  the  plunging  bed,  clean  the  loose 
ashes  off  the  top  of  the  pots,  and  place  them  in  a frame  for  a 
few  days,  with  the  light  partially  excluded  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  ti.l  the  bleached  growth  has  become  green. 
Force  gently  at  first,  and,  as  the  spikes  rise,  give  a little 
more  heat.  Pot  Hyacinths,  both  the  Roman  and  large- 
flowered  kinds,  for  succession.  Also  early  Tulips,  Daffo- 
dils, Freesias,  Lilium  Harrisi,  Alliums,  and  The  Bride 
(iladiolus.  Loam  and  leaf-mould  in  about  equal  parts, 
with  some  sharp  sand,  will  suit  all  the  usual  forced  bulbs  ; 
but  a little  peat  will  be  beneficial  to  the  Lilies.  Put  a 
little  sand  round  the  base  of  the  bulbs.  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums that  ha/e  been  grown  especially  for  winter 
ilovvering  must  have  a light  position  near  the  glass.  Do 
not  overwater  anything  now.  Give  the  necessary  water  in 
the  morning.  Ventilate  freely,  avoiding  cold  * currents. 
It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  light  fires  at  present.  Thin 
creepers  on  the  roof  by  cutting  out  all  non-flowering 
shoots,  as  the  plants  beneath  will  now  need  all  the  light. 
Take  down  the  blinds  when  dry,  and  pack  them  away  till 
next  spring.  This  is  a good  season  to  do  outside  painting, 
if  not  already  done.  Keep  Heaths,  Epacrises,  Camellias, 
and  Azaleas,  quite  cool  for  the  present.  All  hard-wooded 
plants  must  be  watered  with  great  care.  When  a plant  is 
dry,  give  sufficient  to  moisten  all  the  roots,  and  then  wait 
till  the  plant  gets  dry  before  watering  again.  A tap 
on  the  side  of  the  pot  is  the  quickest  and  best  way  of 
ascertaining  a plant’s  condition.  A very  little  experience 
will  tell  a novice  when  a plant  requires  water.  Arum 
Lilies  must  now  be  under  cover.  A cool  pit  is  the  best 
position  for  them  at  present,  and  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
get  too  dry.  Cape  Cowslips  (Lachenalias)  are  now  shooting 
up.  I like  to  repot  now,  just  after  growth  begins,  selecting 
the  large-flowering  bulbi,  and  planting  about  seven  or  eight 
in  a 5-inch  pot.  The  small  bulbs  may  be  planted  thicker  to 
grow  on  for  next  year’s  blooming.  These  bulbs  are  very 
nice  for  filling  small  baskets  to  suspend  in  the  greenhouse. 
When  grown  in  baskets  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
baskets  should  be  covered  by  inserting  bulbs  at  regular 
distances.  Genista  fragrans  will  do  for  the  present  in  a 
cool  pit  with  the  lights  drawn  off  on  fine  days.  The  last 
touches  in  the  way  of  pinching  in  strong  growths  should  be 
given  now  if  any  shoots  seem  inclined  to  break  away. 
Cinerarias  in  frames  will  require  a mat  on  at  night.  Chinese 
Primulas  had  better  be  taken  to  the  greenhouse. 


Stove. 

Fire-heat  will  nOw  be  required  regularly  ; but  65  degs. 
at  night  need  not  be  exceeded.  EUCharis  bulbs  that  have 
been  rested  a little  by  drier,  cooler  treatment,  may  now 
be  plunged  in  bottom-heat,  if  available,  to  start  up  the 
flower-spikes.  I find  w^eak  liquid-manure  a great  help  to 
pots  full  of  bulbs.  A little  stimulant  starts  the  flow'er- 
spikes  strongly.  The  early  plants  of  Poinsettia  pulcher- 
nma,  if  plunged  in  heat,  will  soon  be  showing  their  bracts. 
Luiuid-manure  is  necessary  to  obtain  large  bracts.  Sheep- 
droppings,  soaked  in  a tub  of  soft-w’ater,  and  left  to  get 
clear,  is  excellent  for  this  class  of  plants.  Gradually 
withhold  water  from  Allamandas  and  other  stove  climbers 
that  have  done  flowering,  to  ripen  growth  ; but  Passiflora 
princeps  and  Ipomaea  IIoi>falliie  will  soon  be  ga3q  and 
the  roots  must  be  kept  moist.  Young  plants  of  Dracionas 
and  Crotons  intended  for  table  decoration  must  be  kept 
near  the  glass,  as  they  w’ill  not  colour  \vell  without  strong 
light.  Small  plants  of  Maiden-hair  and  other  Fems  are 
very  useful  for  dinner-table  work,  but  must  he  grown  now 
in  a light  position  to  harden  the  fronds.  If  any  young 
Ferns  are  pot-bound,  they  may  be  shifted  on,  thoug-h  it  is 
time  all  sucli  w’ork  was  done,  and  only  small  shifts  should 
be  given.  I have  often  been  compelled  to  turn  plants  out 
of  pots  at  all  seasons,  and  even  reduce  their  roots,  to  make 
them  fit  into  small  vases  for  table  work ; but  when  brought 
back  to  the  stove,  if  the  compost  is  more  freely  mixed 
with  sand,  and  the  plants  placed  in  the  warmest  part  of 
the  house,  they  soon  recover  and  make  new  growth. 
Ferns  in  baskets  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  W’anb  of 
water.  L'lrge  plants  will  require  almost  daily  attention, 
unless  they  can  be  taken  down  and  dipped  in  a tank.  A 
thorough  soak  of  this  character  will  last  several  days. 
The  fibrous-rooted  Begonias  will  soon  be  throwing  out 
their  flowers  in  the  genial  warmth  of  the  stove.  Such 
kinds  as  insignis  and  its  varieties  I have  found  useful  in  a 
warm  conservatory.  Gardenias  that  have  been  ripened  in 
a cool-house  will  soon  push  out  buds  when  brought  back 
to  the  stove.  See  that  the  drainage  of  the  pots  of  Palms 
is  free  and  open,  as  this  class  of  plants  is  not  difficult 
to  keep  in  health  if  the  roots  are  alwaj^s  in  good 
condition  ; but  when  a plant  dies,  or  gets  out  of  order,  it 
generally  arises  through  the  drainage  being  blocked.  It 
often  happens  that  if  an  overw’atered  plant  is  trans’erred  to 
a clean,  well-drained  pot  of  the  same  size  without  breaking 
up  the  ball,  any  tendency  to  disorganisation  is  averted. 

Window  Plants. 

Hyacinths  for  glasses  should  shortly  be  purchased  and 
placed  in  them.  Single-flowered  varieties  are  best  for 
this  work,  and  for  forcing  generally.  Fill  the  glasses 
nearly  up  to  the  base  of  the  bulbs,  and  keep  them  in  a 
cool,  dark  place  till  roots  are  formed.  A dark  cellar  or 
cupboard  will  do.  Refill  with  water  from  time  to  time  as 
it^  evaporates.  Erica  gracilis  is  a very  nice  plant  for 
window  or  room  at  this  season.  Its  main  requirements 
are  careful  watering  and  a cool,  light  position.  One  of  the 
best  window  plants  for  the  autumn  is  the  Valiota  purpurea 
(Scarborough  Lil}')-  If  the  bulbs  have  had  the  ripening 
influence  of  the  open  air  treatment,  the  flower-spikes  will 
now  be  showing.  This  plant  does  not  require  repotting 
often  if  the  drainage  is  right.  In  rooms  where  gas  is  the 
illuminating  agent,  it  is  a good  plan  to  remove  the  flowering 
plants  to  another  room  at  night.  Foliage  plants,  such  as 
Palms  and  Aspidistras  are  less  affected  by  it.  Window- 
boxes  are  now  getting  past  their  best,  and  will  require  a 
good  deal  of  picking  and  dressing  to  keep  them  in  a pre- 
sentable condition.  Those  who  wish  to  save  the  Pelar- 
goniums and  other  plants  from  their  window-boxes  should 
lift  them  out,  pot  them,  and  place  them  in  a spare  room, 
filling  the  boxes  again  with  dwarf  shrubs,  hardy  Primroses, 
bulbs,  &c.  Or  they  may  be  filled  with  Chrysanthemums 
in  bloom.  Late-struck  plants  of  Madame  Desgrange  will 
come  in  very  useful  for  this  work,  and  will  be  gay  for  some 
time.  The  winter  filling  can  take  place  later  on. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Tidying  up  must  now  for  a few  weeks  be  almost  inces- 
sant, if  the  garden  is  to  be  kept  neat  and  orderly  ; hut 
autumn  is  the  time  for  falling  leaves,  and  I have  no 
sympathy  with  that  order  of  mind  which  requires  for  its 
perfect  happiness  that  every  leaf  must  be  gathered  as  it 
falls.  Still,  under  any  circumstances,  a good  deal  of  time 
must  be  devoted  to  the  removal  of  faded  flowers,  the 
sweeping  of  leaves,  and  suoh  like  work.  Where  a good 
collection  of  Starworts  (Michaelmas  Daisies)  are  grown 
they  will  do  much  to  brighten  up  the  garden. 
Among  the  most  useful  are  Aster  Amellus,  A. 
bessaraMcus,  A.  Douglasi,  A.  duinosus  (very  dwarf), 
and  Novae  - AngUae.  Very  effective  at  the  present 
moment  are  the  waving  silvery  plumes  of  the  Pampas 
Grass,  and  the  long  glowing  spikes  of  the  Poker-plant 
(Tritoma).  Rudbeckia  Newmanni  in  large  clumps,  dotted 
about  along  wide  borders,  is  very  effective,  as  are  also 
large  plants  of  Sedum  spectabile  near  the  front.  Look 
over  collections  of  Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks  to  see  that  the 
names  are  correct  before  the  plants  are  cut  and  rendered 
undistinguishable  by  frost.  Alterations  involving  the 
removal  of  earth  may  be  carried  out  now.  In  making 
lawn-tennis  grounds  the  earth  that  has  been  deeply  stirred 
or  made  up  must  be  rammed  down  firmly,  or  there  will 
be  much  settling.  In  such  work  it  is  best  not  to  trust  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  workman’s  eye  ; run  a line  or  two  of 
level  stumps  across  the  ground ; it  will  save  time.  In 
making  new  gardens  shade  trees  should  be  thought  of, 
and  by  planting  in  a suitable  position  a weeping  tree  or 
two,  both  a graceful  and  useful  feature  will  be  introduced. 
The  large-leaved  weeping  Elm,  the  white-leaved  weeping 
Lime,  and  the  cut-leaved  Beech  are  useful  shade  trees. 
The  Birch  is  an  elegant  tree  not  sufficiently  planted. 
Positions  intended  for  Roses  should  be  trenched  and  well- 
manured  in  readiness  for  planting  in  November.  The 
first  or  second  week  in  October  is  a good  time  to  put  in 
Rose  cuttings.  Select  well  ripened  shoots  of  the  current 
year’s  wood,  and  cut  them  into  pieces  6 inches  to  8 inches 
long,  and  plant  firmly,  burying  half  their  lengths. 

Fruit  Garden. 

This  will  be  a busy  season  among  intending  fruit-tree 
planters.  The  preparation  of  the  site  has  immense  in- 
fluence upon  the  future  well-doing  of  the  trees.  We 
cannot  influence  the  seasons ; but,  to  a great  extent,  we 
can  fit  the  trees  to  make  short-jointed  wood  sufficiently 
robust  to  be  distasteful  to  insects,  and  yet  not  gross  and 
immature.  There  is  not  much  in  man’s  contact  with 


Nature  to  be  obtained  without  work.  Planting  fruit-trees 
aiid  leaving  them  to  struggle  on  unaided  is  not  the  way  to 
make  a profit  out  of  fruit  growing.  The  continuation  of 
the  glorious  sunshine  has  been  a great  help  to  the  fruit 
grower,  and  will  pub  money  in  many  an  empty  pocket  by- 
and  bye  ; but  it  has  b=>en  necessary  to  water  Pears  on  the 
(Juinoe  and  Apples  on  tiie  Patadise  to  keep  them  up  to 
ttieir  work  and  fill  up  the  hods  for  next  .year.  Remove 
all  runners  from  plantations  of  Strawberries  ; just  break 
up  the  surface  between  the  rows  with  the  fork,  and  top- 
dress  with  rich  manure  ; but  do  not  bury  up  the  leaves  or 
crowns  with  the  manure.  This  refers  more  especially  to 
plantations  in  their  second  or  third  years  of  bearing. 
Melons  in  frames  ripening  their  fruit  keep  as  dry  as  the 
leaves  will  bear.  Ventilate  freely  to  impart  flavour.  Cut 
the  fruit  before  it  is  dead  ripe.  From  12  to  24  hours  in 
the  fruit-room  will  bring  up  the  true  flavour,  and  when 
that  point  has  been  reached  the  fruit  should  be  sent  to 
the  Table,  as  the  best  ripened  fruits  will  not  long  remain  in 
perfection  after  that  point  has  been  reached.  This  has 
been  a glorious  time  for  late  Grapes,  though  almost  too 
hot  for  llamburghs  and  Sweetwalers  that  have  been  ripe 
for  so’ne  time ; in  fact,  ripe  Grapes  will  keep  in  a fresher 
condition  now  off  the  Vines,  with  the  ends  of  the  shoots 
inserted  in  water  in  a cool  room.  Keep  down  lateral 
growth  where  the  fruit  has  been  cut,  and  let  the  sunshine 
have  full  play  upon  the  leaves  and  wood  to  ensure  perfect 
maturity.  Vines  in  pots  intended  for  early  forcing  should 
now  be  in  the  open  air  against  a south  wall,  but  must 
not  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  water. 


Vegetable  Garden. 

Tomatoes  in  the  open  air  are  ripening  and  colouring 
well  under  the  genial  influence  of  the  sunshine  better 
than  at  one  time  appeared  possible.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  to  obtain  the  very  highest  quality  the  fruit  should  be 
left  on  the  plants  till  nearly,  if  not  quite,  ripe.  This  is 
where  the  home  grower  will  always  have  an  advantage 
over  the  foreigner.  It  is  a question  if  the  foreign  Tomatoes 
after  being  gathered  green  and  packed  in  bulk  for  a more 
or  less  long  period  in  the  hold  of  a vessel,  or  even  on  deck 
in  this  weather,  are  wholesome  or  fit  to  eat,  and  if  there 
comes  a reaction  against  the  use  of  Tomatoes  it  will  be  on 
this  score,  as  when  properly  ripened  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  their  value  as  food.  Plants  intended  for  winter 
bearing  may  either  be  grown  in  large  pots  or  planted  in 
raised  narrow  borders  of  good  loam  without  manure. 
Gentle  fires  will  be  required  at  night  now  to  permit  of  a 
little  air  being  given  to  get  the  blossoms  to  set  well.  It 
will  be  better  to  use  the  rabbit’s-tail  or  camel’s-hair  brush 
now.  Simply  drawing  it  slightly  over  the  blossoms  when 
fully  expanded,  and  the  pollen  is  dry  and  ripe,  will  suffice. 
Plant  French  Beans  in  heat,  either  in  pots  or  set  out  in 
pits  ; they  must  have  a night  temperature  of  60  degs.  or 
05  degs.  Soil  should  be  rich,  turfy,  and  free  from  wire- 
worms.  These  latter  vermin  are  very  fond  of  French  : 
Beans,  and  will  drill  holes  through  them  and  soon  destroy 
their  vitality.  Wrap  hay-bands  round  Cardoons,  and  ; 

earth  them  up  to  blanch ; this  must  only  be  done  when  dry.  \ 

Cauliflowers  are  sometimes  sown  now  in  a cold  frame  in 
preference  to  sowing  in  the  open  in  August.  Plants  raised 
now  will  not  be  so  likel.y  to  bolt.  Where  early  Brussels  , 
Sprouts  are  required  it  is  a good  plan  to  sow  a few  seeds 
now  on  a south  border.  It  saves  raising  the  plants  under  ^ 

glass  in  spring.  They  are  perfectly  hardy.  Take  every  j 

opportunity  now  to  complete  the  earthing  up  of  the  main 
crop  of  Celery.  When  the  weather  changes  it  will 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  get  the  work  done  in  proper  con- 
dition. Tie  up  Lettuces  and  Endives  when  quite  drjq  and 
shelter  them  lightly  with  dry  Fern  ; or  scatter  a few  dry 
leaves  over  them,  and  lay  a few  Pea-sticks  over  to  keep  ! 
them  together.  ‘ E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Those  who  have  little  or  no  glass  accommodation,  and  not 
much  to  devote  to  the  undeniably  troublesome  method  of 
cultivating  Chrysanthemums  in  pots,  should  grow  a suitable 
selection  of  the  large-flowering  kinds  against  south,  east, 
or  west  walls  in  the  open  air.  In  most  town  gardens  there 
are  plenty  of  suitable  positions  to  be  found,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  easily  managed  or  charming,  while  a failure, 
with  ordinary  care,  seldom  occurs ; wooden  fences,  if 
tolerably  close,  will  answer  the  purpose  just  as  well  as  a 
brick  wall.  The  plants  need  not  be  put  out  unt  1 June, 
though  if  a month  earlier  so  much  the  better,  and  in 
moderately  good  soil  they  will  make  very  rapid  and 
vigorous  growth  if  kept  fairly  moist  at  the  root.  The 
plants  may  be  allowed  to  develop  three,  four,  or  more 
stems  apiece,  and  when  the  buds  appear  these  may  be 
thinned  severely,  lightly,  or  not  at  all,  according  to 
whether  large  flowers  are  desired  or  the  contrary.  A 
little  protection  at  night  is  easily  given  if  r'jquired,  and 
when  the  autumn  proves  even  moderately  fine  some 
capital  flowers  may  be  looked  for  with  tolerable  certainty 
in  even  the  most  unlikely  places.  A great  matter  is  to 
keep  the  plants  abundantly  supplied  with  water  and 
liquid-manure  in  hot  weather,  and  where  the  soil  is  light 
a mulch  of  nearly  fresh  stable-manure  will  be  found 
beneficial,  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  very  sunny  walls 
having  frequently  a tendency  to  become  very  dry  in  a 
short'  time.  The  foliage  should  also  be  heavily  syringed 
once  or  twice  a day  in  hot  weather ; if  this  be  not  done  it 
is  liable  to  become  infested  with  red-spider,  and  when  this 
occurs  the  health  of  the  plants  will  suffer  severel3^  Some 
of  the  early,  or  semi-early  kinds  should  be  grown  as  well 
as  the  well-known  show  varieties,  so  as  to  obtain 
succession  of  bloom,  and  generally  speaking  the  vigorous 
and  floriferous  Japanese  kinds  of  what  is  known  as  the 
“decorative”  section,  with  those  of  the  refiexed  class, 
will  be  found  to  afford  better  results  than  most  of  the  , 
incurved  kinds,  though  a select  few  of  these  also  may  be  . 
advantageously  included,  if  possible.  The  last  batch  of 
cuttings  of  even  the  common  Zonals  for  bedding,  &c., 
should  have  been  taken  and  inserted  before  this  ; the  best 
place  for  lateunserted  cuttings  is  undoubted!}'  on  a sunny 
shelf  near  the  glass  in  a light  and  tolerably  dry  structure. 
Harden  young  stock  of  these  and  all  else  as  much  as 
possible  before  the  winter  is  upon  us  by  free  exposure  to 
fresh  air  and  sunshine.  After  the  cuttings  of  Zonals,  &c., 
have  been  taken  from  the  beds,  where  this  has  to  be  done 
these  are,  as  a rule,  rendered  no  longer  ornamental,  and  j 
just  as  well  be  cleared  and  planted  with  bulbs  of  various 
kinds  for  the  spring  display.  These,  in  fact,  cannot  be  j 
got  to  work  too  soon  now,  especially  those  of  the  Narcissus  i 
tribe,  and  are  generally  left  much  too  late.  Cuttings  of 
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Pelargoniums  of  the  large-flowering  sections  should  be 
potted  off  singly  as  soon  as  rooted  ; a little  bottom-heat 
for  a time  will  greatly  assist  them ; but  keep  the  tops 
cool.  B.  C.  R. 

GROUPING  SUB-TROPICAL  PLANTS  IN 
THE  OPEN  AIR. 

Although  the  fashion  of  embellishing  our  open- 
air  gardens  in  summer  with  fine-leaved  plants  of 
a tender  nature  is  now  common,  it  is  seldom  in- 
deed that  one  sees  them  arranged  in  a pleasant 
way.  As  arale,theyareeitherdottedaboutsingly 
in  a meaningless  way  or  placed  at  regular  dis- 
tances, or  like  trees  in  an  Apple  orchard,  with 
apparently  no  regard  to  grouping  the  plants  so 
to  harmonise  or  contrast  with  each  other  with 
respect  to  habit  of  growth  or  outline.  The 
“ dotting  ” plan  only  looks  well  in  the  case  of 
great  specimens  placed  in  little  nooks  and 
recesses,  such  as  one  sees  carried  out  well  in 
Battersea-park.  How  well  masses  of  Castor- 
oil-plants  and  Cannas,  and  such-like  things  look 
in  eontrast  to  even  nobler  plants  when  arranged 
on  the  dotting  system  ! A good  example  of 
grouping  is  generally  presented  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  masses  of  Musas,  Palms,  and  Cordy- 
lines  in  the  part  of  Hyde-park  known  as  the 


ORCHIDS. 

BRASSIA  ANTHEROTES. 

THb  family  of  Brassias  have  of  late  been  again 
coming  into  favour,  and  truly  they  deserve 
attention.  “A  Reader  of  Gardening — who, 
I know  by  his  letters,  has  sent  me  several 
flowers  of  this  family  at  various  times — sends  me 
blossoms  of  the  above-named  kind,  saying : 
“These  have  been  given  by  a plant  which  I 
bought  some  time  ago  amongst  a lot  of  what  I 
thought  was  rubbish  ; but  one  plant  has  pro- 
duced a bit  of  a spike,  and  I send  them  to  you.” 
In  my  early  days  amongst  Orchidaceous  plants 
Brassias  were  largely  grown.  True,  they  did 
not  produce  gay  flowers,  but  the  singularity  of 
their  long  sepals  and  petals,  backed  by  the  rich- 
green  of  the  leaves  and  their  free  habit  of 
growth,  made  them  very  valuable,  especially  as 
in  those  days  we  did  not  succeed  as  now  in 
growing  almost  any  Orchid,  and  since  the  time 
of  the  Odontoglossum  craze  we  have  never 
looked  so  low  as  Brassias  ; but  these  species,  if 
more  common,  would  without  a doubt  tend  to 
elevate  the  genus  in  the  minds  of  the  plant- 
loving  public.  The  flowers  now  before  me  on 


snow-white  blossoms  are  as  delicate  as  ever,  and 
white  flowers  are  ever  in  great  demand  at  any 
season.  It  is  now  about  forty  years  ago  since  it 
was  first  discovered  byWagener  in  the  Province 
of  Caracas,  and  although  it  grows  at  a fair  alti- 
tude I have  found  it  thrives  best  under  some- 
what warmer  treatment  than  the  majority  of 
its  relatives  of  the  Ilarryana  and  the  Veitchi- 
ana  class,  for  these  enjoy  the  very  coolest  treat- 
ment, even  much  cooler  than  I advise  for  the 
successful  culture  of  the  Odontoglossums  ; but  I 
Iiave  found  that  M.  tovarensis  during  the  au- 
tumn and  winter  months  appreciates  being 
treated  to  the  warmth  of  the  Cattleya-house. 
Of  course  at  this  season  the  Cattlej-as  are  at 
rest  and  the  house  is  cooler  than  during  the 
growing  season,  and  here  they  will  flower  in 
great  profusion,  and  here  also  their  leaves 
become  of  an  intense  rich,  deep-green,  which 
greatly  heightens  their  charms,  for  I have  fre- 
quently observed  that  when  kept  in  too  low  a 
temperature  that  the  leaves  become  of  a pale- 
green,  sometimes  even  of  a rusty  hue,  and  this 
detracts  considerably  from  their  beauty;  nothing 
can  equal  rich  deep-green  to  contrast  with  white 
flowers.  To  all  of  my  readers  wlio  grow  cool 
Orchids  I would  say  get  this  plant  by  all  means. 
It  may  be  bought  cheap  enough  now  ; indeed,  a 
good  specimen  of  it  may  now  be  purchased  for 
about  10s.,  whilst  a few  years  ago  I used  to  sell 
a very  small  plant  for  10  guineas,  so  that  price 
does  not  stand  in  the  way.  The  stems  after 
flowering  should  not  be  cut  away,  because  they 
flower  again  the  next  season,  and  an  old  plant 
with  stems  two  qf  three  years  of  age  will  produce 
an  irnmense  quantity  of  blooms.  These  plants 
require  to  be  well  drained,  and  the  soil  should 
consist  of  good  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum 
Moss  ; this  should  be  elevated  above  the  soil 
and  be  pressed  down  firmly.  They  like  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  ; but,  of  course,  much  less  will  be  requisite 
during  the  winter  season  than  in  summer. 
They  may  be  grown  in  the  same  pot  for  years  ; 
but  when  the  plants  begin  to  get  bare  in  the 
middle  they  should  be  turned  out  and  split  up 
into  several  pieces,  and  so  treated  I have  found 
it  one  of  the  easiest  plants  to  grow,  and  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  for  winter-flowering. 

AIatt.  Bk.v.mble. 


Group  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  plants  on  the  lawn  at  Harrow  Lod-e,  Dorking.  EiKo-aved 
from  a photograph.  ° 


Dell  at  the  head  of  the  Serpentine.  An  effective 
way  of  grouping  fine-leaved  plants  is  also 
shown  in  the  annexed  illustration.  It  shows  a 
group  in  the  garden  at  Harrow  Lodge,  Dorking. 
Here  during  the  summer  some  of  the  larger 
plants  are  placed  out  from  the  greenhouse,  and 
these  add  greatly  to  its  beauty  and  to  the  health 
of  the  plants  in  that  somewhat  sheltered 
position.  The  principal  plant  in  tlie  group  is  a 
^e  Musa  Ensete ; in  front  of  this  is  a 
Dicksonia  antarctica ; to  the  right  Latania 
borboniea  (Fan  Palm);  behind  this  is  a tall 
Dracaena  australis,  about  12  feet  in  height,  and 
to  the  right  are  two  Palms— Seaforthia  elegans 
and  the  Date  Palm  (Phoenix  dactylifera).  The 
smaller  plants  are  Cycas  revoluta.  Maiden-hair, 
and  other  Ferns  and  plants,  the  whole  being 
well  backed  up  by  some  Laurels  and  some  fine 
Uak-trees.  ^ 

18G0. -Gas-lime  as  manure.-Gas-lirne  contains  no 
worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  a dangerous 
mori  V®®  “ garden,  and  in  inexperienced  hands 

rmwe^i^chief  is  done  than  can  be  easily  put  right  again. 

Compost.-Certainly.  The  plants 
you  mention  would  do  well  m loam,  rotted  stable-manure 
and  sand  alone.  It  would  be  better  if  the  peat  were 
“ valuable  item  in  making  rich 
plants  it  is  essential  to  success ; 
but  a great  deal  ipay  be  done,  and  well  done,  without  it 

— A.  U liUJLI'R. 


my  table  are  really  very  bright-yellow,  being 
heavily  spotted  at  the  base  with  purplish- 
brown,  the  sepals  being  lengthened  out  into 
long  tail-like  points,  and  the  petals  are  about 
half  the  length  of  the  sepals.  The  plant,  which 
is  a free  grower,  likes  the  temperature  of  the 
intermediate  stove,  and  it  thrives  well  in 
company  with  stove  plants.  During  the  season 
of  growth  a fair  amount  of  water  should  be 
given,  but  not  sufficient  to  drown  it,  and  it 
should  be  well  drained,  and  it  likes  shading 
from  the  hottest  sun. 

Matt.  Bramble. 

MASDEVALLIA  TOVARENSIS. 

“J.  C.”  is  in  raptures.  He  says:  “My  two 
plants  of  this  species  are  beginning  to  show 
their  spikes,  and  if  they  flower  anything  like 
I saw  them  last  year  I shall  be  delighted.” 
Well,  my  friend,  you  must  wait  with  patience, 
and  they  will  bloom  in  due  time.  You  must 
remember  that  if  they  do  not  flower  until  late 
in  November  you  will  have  the  more  chance 
of  some  of  these  beautiful  pure-white  flowers  to 
adorn  your  person  during  the  festivities  of  the 
Christmas  season.  This  plant  that  used  to  be 
one  of  the  rarest  species  is  now  one  of  the  com- 
monest kinds,  but  with  its  increase  in  numbers 
it  has  not  lost  a paiticle  of  its  beauty.  Its  pure  I 


LHILIA  DORMANIANA. 

This  is  the  name  of  the  Orchid  flowers  which 
are  sent  by  “ C.  C.,”  and  a very  good  variety  to 
boot.  It  comes  from  the  Organ  Mountains  in 
Brazil,  or  somewhere  near  about  that  district, 
and  by  some  is  supposed  to  be  a natural  hybrid 
of  Cattleya  bicolor  and  something  else,  but  the 
plant  has  been  imported  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
compel  me  to  doubt  its  hybrid  origin,  and  it  will 
matter  little  to  my  readers  whether  it  is  a hybrid 
or  a species,  as  here  they  possess  a dwarf  plant, 
which  grows  easily  and  produces  flowers  abim- 
dantly,  the  colour  being  bright  and  pleasing. 
The  plant  was  named  in  compliment  to  Mr. 
Dorman,  a gentleman  who  has  grown  many 
beautiful  Orchids  well,  and  I am  only  too  sorry 
to  see  him  relinquishing  their  culture,  and 
without  substituting  any  other  gardening  hobby 
in  their  stead.  The  plant  grows  about  one  foot 
in  height,  with  slender  stem-like  bulbs,  which 
are  slightly  swollen  at  the  base,  and  bearing 
mostly  a pair  of  leaves  upon  the  top  ; sometimes, 
however,  three  leaves  are  produced.  The  flowers 
rise  from  between  the  leaves,  and  the  scape 
beais  two  or  more  flowers,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  plant.  These  blooms  measure 
about  2i  inches  across,  or  even  more.  The 
outer  portion  is  of  a rich  deep-olive  green, 
the  lip  is  rolled  round  the  column  at 
its  base,  and  is  of  a nice  soft  rosy-purple,  with 
deeper  purple  veins,  and  the  middle  lobe 
rich  deep-purple.  In  all,  it  may  be  said  to 
resemble  Cattleya  bicolor  very  much  in  a 
smaller  way.  It  has  been  about  ten  years  in 
cultivation,  and  long  enough  for  it  to  become 
established  and  for  some  good  examples  to  be 
forthcoming  ; but  these  I have  not  yet  seen, 
because  it  would  not  appear  to  have  become  a 
popular  plant,  but  I would  recommend  it  to  my 
readers  with  a great  deal  of  pleasure,  knowing 
that  I am  doing  a commendable  action,  and  if  the 
plant  is  treated  well  in  a year  or  two  good 
results  will  be  obtained.  I prefer  to  have  this 
Orchid  under  pot  culture,  but  the  pots  must  be 
thoroughly  well  drained,  and  the  drainage  must 
be  kept  open  and  free.  It  is  a plant  which  does 
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not  require  or  like  much  soil  about  its  roots,  and 
this  little  should  be  good  peat-fibre,  and  a very 
small  quantity  of  Sphagnum  Moss  during  the 
growing  season  and  up  to  the  time  of  flowering, 
which  is  now,  and  it  should  be  grown  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  Cattleya-house.  During  this  time 
it  must  be  watered  with  care  and  caution,  the  soil 
being  allowed  to  show  signs  of  drought  before 
any  fresh  supply  is  given.  After  flowering  it 
may  be  removed  into  the  Odontoglossum-house, 
and  less  water  administered,  but  although  at 
this  season  requiring  much  less  moisture  to  its 
roots,  it  must  never  suffer  from  want,  and  here 
many  have  made  a mistake  in  letting  the  plant 
so  suffer,  and  its  stems  shrivel.  From  this  state 
the  plant  seldom  recovers,  and  it  becomes  voted 
a difficult  Orchid  to  manage. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


PREPARING  FOR  WINTER. 

The  shortening  of  the  days  reminds  us  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  must  look  for 
frost  and  biting  winds,  and  when  it  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  get  all  exotic  plants 
from  warmer  climes  than  our  own  under  the 
friendly  shelter  of  a glass  roof,  for,  although  we 
are  apt  to  abuse  our  climate  and  say  that  we 
can  hardly  tell  winter  from  summer,  there  is 
still  a pretty  wide  margin  between  the  worst 
July  day  and  the  best  one  in  December — at 
least,  as  far  as  temperature  is  concerned — and 
those  who  have  any  quantity  of  tender  plants 
to  shelter  should  lose  no  time  in  pushing  on  the 
work  of  cleansing  the  houses  and  getting  every- 
thing in  readiness  for  any  emergency  that  may 
arise.  One  of  the  most  essential  of  routine 
duties  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  under  glass  is 
cleanliness,  and  before  the  houses  are  packed 
to  their  utmost  limits  with  plants  a thorough 
cleansin  g should  be  given  to  the  interior,  and 
the  best  way  to  set  about  it  is  to  take  out  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  pot-plants,  and  after  loosen- 
ing and  pruning  in  the  permanent  creepers,  so 
that  the  lights  can  be  operated  on  effectually, 
is  to  start  at  one  end,  and  taking  one  division 
at  a time,  scrub  it  down  thoroughly  with  soft- 
soap  and  warm  water,  so  that  there  is  not 
a trace  of  insect  or  eggs  left  to  produce 
another  batch  of  insect  life  as  soon  as  artificial 
heat  is  applied.  After  the  roof  and  wires  are 
cleansed,  take  the  creepers  in  hand  and  sponge 
every  leaf  on  both  sides,  tie  them  up  neatly, 
and  then  scrub  down  the  stages,  and  as  a finish 
clear  away  the  old  surface-soil  and  replace  with 
new.  .Scrub  out  the  floors,  and  when  dry  all 
will  be  in  readiness  for  the  return  of  the  plants 
to  their  winter  quarters.  Those  that  have  been 
kept  in  pots  all  the  summer  and  continually 
under  glass  will  need  more  attention  in  the 
matter  of  cleaning  the  foliage  than  those  that 
have  had  a spell  out-of-doors,  and  the  foliage 
should  be  closely  inspected,  and  sponging  and 
syringing  effectually  performed  ; and  after  the 
roots  are  seen  to  and  the  pots  scrubbed  they 
will  be  ready  for  storing.  Those  that  have  been 
exposed  to  the  cleansing  and  life-giving  rains 
will  mostly  be  found  to  be  more  thoroughly  free 
from  parasites  than  any  of  the  insect  destroyers 
can  accomplish,  and  a look  of  vigour  will  be  im- 
parted to  the  plants  that  only  fresh  air,  and 
plenty  of  it,  can  give.  Then  there  are  the  plants 
that  have  been  pla,ated  out,  and  that  need 
lifting  and  repotting  — such  kinds  as  Dallas, 
Solanums,  and  many  other  things  that  succeed 
admirably  under  this  plan.  Lift  the  roots  care- 
fully by  thrusting  a steel  fork  down  all  round 
the  plants,  the  object  being  to  get  all  the  roots 
as  perfect  as  possible,  and  having  some  finely- 
sifted  soil,  proceed  to  work  the  roots  into  pots 
just  large  enough  to  hold  them  comfortably  ; 
pot  them  firmly,  and  set  the  plants  under 
glass  and  water  well  to  settle  the  soil  about  the 
roots.  Syringe  the  foliage  for  a few  days,  and 
shade  if  bright  sunshine  prevails ; ventilate 
freely  as  long  as  mild  weather  prevails,  and  be 
very  careful  in  attending  to  the  watering,  and 
gradually  lower  the  temperature  to  the  mini- 
mum that  is  maintained  for  winter  before 
applying  artificial  heat.  But  with  plants  per- 
fectly clean  in  foliage  and  well  established  in 
their  pots  as  to  roots,  they  will  be  in  a good 
condition  to  pass  safely  through  the  dark  days 
of  winter.  J.  G.,  Hants. 


Blue  Hydrangea.— I succeeded  this  summer  in 
getting  a Hydrangea  to  produce  blue  flowers  by  sprinkling 
the  cutting  as  soon  as  it  had  taken  root  with  powdered 
alum  once  a week  or  ten  days  until  the  buds  appeared. — 
Beta. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

HARDINESS  OF  PENTSTEMONS. 

In  Gardening,  Aug.  23rd,  p.  .354,  “A.  G. 
Butler  ” takes  exception  to  my  statement  that 
the  Pentstemon  is  inferior  to  the  herbaceous 
Phlox  in  hardiness,  and  in  proof  of  his  view  of 
the  subject  quotes  the  fact  that  plants  of  the 
former  in  his  garden  at  Beckenham  survived 
last  winter.  No  doubt ; but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  winter  of  1889-90  was  an  excep- 
tionally mild  one,  and  was  also  eharacterised 
by  a remarkably  low  rainfall,  and,  as  is  well 
known,  it  is  damp  quite  as  much  as  actual  cold 
that  so  frequently  proves  fatal  to  plants  of 
doubtful  hardiness  when  left  in  the  open  air  for 
the  winter.  “A.  G.  Butler”  admits  that  the 
soil  of  his  garden  is  “ fairly  light  and  dry,”  and 
Beckenham,  which  lies  some  miles  south  of 
London,  is  by  no  means  a cold  district.  I freely 
allow  that  these  plants  frequently  survive  the 
winter,  where  (or  when)  as  I said,  “the  soil  is 
light  and  dry,”  and  especially  in  the  more 
southern  parts  of  the  country  ; but  I have  had 
them  die  off  persistently  year  after  year  only  a 
very  short  distance  from  Beckenham,  and  if  we 
get  a few  winters  in  which  wet  weather  and 
severe  frost  alternate,  I fear  “ A.  G.  Butler  ” 
will  find  that  Pentstemons  are  by  no  means  safe 
in  the  open  air.  The  old  plants  certainly  flower 
earlier,  and  rather  more  freely,  than  young 
ones,  and  where  the  conditions  are  favourable  it 
is  certainly  wise  to  leave  them  alone  on  the 
chance  of  their  surviving  ; but  I still  maintain 
that  the  Pentstemon  is  not  nearly  so  hardy  a 
plant  as  the  Phlox.  B.  C.  R. 


1879.— Sickly  Carnations.— The  ordin- 
ary  type  of  the  florists’  Carnation  has  a tendency 
to  degenerate  when  grown  year  after  year  in  the 
same  garden.  A little  mortar-rubbish  in  the 
soil  is  excellent  for  Carnations,  and  some  de- 
cayed stable- manure  should  be  mixed  with  the 
soil.  If  the  garden  is  in  the  southern  districts 
of  England  it  would  be  as  well  to  get  some 
plants  from  the  north  ; it  will  be  found  that 
they  are  much  more  vigorous  than  the  home- 
grown stock. — J.  D.  E. 

1882.  — Transplanting  Anemones, 
&C. — It  is  getting  rather  late  in  the  year  to 
transplant  Anemones  and  expect  them  to  make 
any  useful  growth.  The  best  treatment  will  be 
to  wait  now  until  the  leaves  show  traces  of 
decay.  When  this  is  perceived,  dig  up  the 
tubers  and  plant  them  again  early  in  the  spring. 
The  young  plants  should  be  pricked  out  in  a 
suitable  position  almost  as  soon  as  they  have 
made  their  growth.  They  are  likely  to  bloom 
in  the  spring  ; at  least,  the  stronger  tubers  will 
grow  into  flowering  plants. — J.  D.  E. 

1874.— Liquid-manure  for  Tulips.— 

The  occasional  use  of  liquid-manure  applied  in 
a weak  state  would  stimulate  the  growth  of 
Tulips,  and  result  in  the  production  of  larger 
and  better  flowers  ; stable-manure  is  the  best 
material  to  use.  I prefer,  however,  to  apply  a 
dressing  of  manure  to  the  surface  of  the  ground 
where  the  Tulips  are  growing,  and  trust  to  its 
stimulating  properties  being  washed  down  to 
the  roots  by  rains  or  by  artificial  waterings. — 
J.  D.  E. 

1693.— Planting  a bed  with  bulbs.— 

I am  sorry  I overlooked  this  question.  The  best 
way  to  accomplish  a job  of  this  kind  is  more  a 
matter  of  taste  than  anything  else.  The  worst 
of  having  a grand  display  of  Hyacinths,  or  any- 
thing else,  at  any  one  time  is  that  it  is  so 
soon  over,  while  the  bed  is  not  ornamental 
for  months  before  and  afterwards.  I think 
much  the  best  plan  is  to  go  in  for  a variety  of 
early  and  late-flowering  kinds,  and  take  off  the 
barren  appearance  before  the  bulbs  begin  to 
make  a show  by  planting  a few  Primroses, 
Pansies,  Silenes,  or  the  like  between  the  bulbs 
in  the  autumn,  and  plunging  a few  pots  of  ever- 
greens here  and  there  towards  the  centre.  If 
cleverly  done,  this  may  be  managed  with- 
out interfering  with  the  bulbs ; or  pots  of 
Hyacinths  or  other  bulbs  in  a moderately 
advanced  stage  may  be  plunged  in  place  of  -the 
shrubs  as  the  spring  draws  on.  An  edging  of 
Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  and  Scillas,  either  in 
separate  rows  or  in  small  groups,  would  be 
desirable,  and  keep  up  a bright  appearance  for 
a long  time.  The  different  varieties  of  Narcissi 
and  Daffodils  afford  a long  succession  of  bloom. 


and  may  be  made  either  the  chief  feature  or 
occupy  a secondary  position.  Hyacinths  are, 
of  course,  indispensable,  and  may  be  boldly 
planted  in  groups  of  separate  or  mixed  colours 
towards  the  centre  of  tlie  bed.  The  Due  Van 
Thol  and  other  dwarf  early-flowering  Tulips 
may  be  alloted  an  intermediate  position,  and 
are  sure  to  make  a bright  display  of  colour. — 
B.  C.  R. 

1896.— A heavy  clay  soil.— It  takes 
many  years  to  get  a heavy  clay  soil  into  good 
working  order,  and  ordinary  stable-manure  is 
better  for  it  than  any  chemical  fertiliser.  I 
have  had  to  do  with  some  of  the  heaviest  soil  I 
ever  saw  during  the  last  eight  years,  and  the 
portion  of  it  where  peat-moss-litter  used  to  bed 
the  horses  had  been  applied  is  in  the  best  order. 
Road-sweepings  are  an  excellent  aid  in  the  dis- 
integration of  any  soil.  The  reason  it  is  so  heavy 
is  for  want  of  sand  in  its  composition  ; and  sand 
of  any  kind  added  would  be  of  much  permanent 
value.  Charred  and  burnt  rubbish  is  also 
exceedingly  good,  and  has  besides  considerable 
fertilising  properties.  Another  matter  of  im- 
portance, and  which  must  not  be  overlooked,  is 
the  necessity  of  leaving  it  alone  in  wet  weather. 
Treading  upon  heavy  soil  is  bad  for  it  in  wet 
weather,  but  digging  it  up,  or  trenching  it,  is 
far  worse  ; but  the  last  few  years  having  been 
so  wet,  it  has  been  difficult  to  find  a day  when 
such  ground  was  fit  for  working.  I ought  to  add 
here  that  mortar  rubbish  is  excellent  also  to  dig 
in  ; and  we  gave  all  our  ground  a good  dressing 
of  quick-lime  when  it  was  first  broken  up  from 
an  old  pasture.  I will  put  no  more  gas-lime  on 
it.— J.  D.  E. 

A heavy  clay  soil  is  a powerful  an- 
tagonist, and  must  be  battled  with  accordingly. 
Clear  off  a foot  of  the  top,  and  then  dig  up  the 
next  foot  below  loosely  and  place  in  a heap  on  a 
good  bed  of  dry  wood  and  burn  it.  The  burning 
will  fertilise  the  soil.  Put  some  drainage  in  the 
trench  when  cleared  to  an  incline — either  big 
stone  or  brick  waste — and  then  mix  the  burnt 
earth  with  the  top  soil ; if  this  is  done  step  by 
step,  say  6 feet  at  a time,  the  land  will  be  mucli 
improved. — C.  E.,  Lyme  Regis. 

It  takes  a long  time  to  bring  a soil  of  this 

description  into  good  working  condition.  Per- 
severe with  the  road-scrapings,  and  at  the  fall 
of  the  year  dig  in  plenty  of  long  stable-manure. 
There  is  nothing  better.  Chemical  fertilisers  are 
useless  for  improving  the  texture  of  the  soil. 
Straw,  hay,  shavings,  paper,  prunings,  dry 
leaves,  or  any  dry  organic  material  will  serve  to 
open  up  and  divide  the  soil,  and  in  time  will 
decompose  and  improve  its  texture. — L.  C.  K. 
1858.— Improving  a tennis-lawn.— If 

the  turf  is  thin  and  poor  and  weedy,  or  mossy, 
give  a good  dressing  of  rich  manure.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  turf  is  inclined  to  be  coarse, 
give  a dressing  of  rather  heavy  loam,  and  have 
it  brushed  about  well  during  winter,  and  early 
in  the  New  Year  put  the  heavy  roller  upon  it 
weekly,  especially  when  the  soil  is  damp. 
Wood-ashes  form  a very  useful  dressing  for  a 
tennis-lawn,  and  may  be  applied  thinly  any  time 
during  winter. — E.  H. 

1907. — Treatment  of  garden-soil  for 
flower  growing. — I am  sorry  to  dishearten 
you,  but  1 am  afraid  there  is  a good  deal  of  dis- 
appointment in  store  for  you,  as  your  ground  is 
already  too  rich  for  many  flowers.  You  ought 
not  to  use  any  more  salt  or  soot,  or  indeed  any- 
thing of  a fertilising  nature.  If  you  want  to  kill 
the  slugs  you  must  adopt  some  other  plan  to  do 
so.  It  is  possible  by  trenching  it  you  bring  some 
poor  soil  on  the  surface,  but  then  you  have  put 
the  rich  stuff  in  just  the  right  place  to  encourage 
them  to  go  down  for  it,  and  so  increase  their 
vigour.  In  the  way  of  flowers  you  will  be  able 
to  grow  in  fine  condition  such  subjects  as  Holly- 
hocks, Dahlias,  German  Asters,  Zinnias,  and 
anything  that  requires  rich  ground  ; but  I am 
afraid  many  flowers  will  run  too  much  to  leaf. 
You  had  better  plunge  in  their  pots  any  of  the 
green  Zonal  Pelargoniums  that  you  wish  to  grow. 
In  every  case  you  should  give  the  plants  more 
room  than  it  is  usual  to  allow,  or  you  will  get 
masses  of  greenery  only.  The  firmer  such  ground 
is  made  before  planting  the  better,  providing  it 
is  done  when  the  surface  is  dry. — J.  C.  C. 

1880.— Iceland  Poppies. — Old  plants  die  down,  and 
very  often  die  altogether,  during  winter;  but  young  un- 
bloomed plants  are  not  difficult  to  keep,  if  not  too 
crowded  in  the  box  they  might  remain  in  it  in  a cold 
frame  till  spring ; or  if  planted  out  now  they  will  be  all 
right.— E.  H. 
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'THE  LONG-LEAVED  OR  PYRENEAN 
ROCK-FOIL  (SAXIFRAGA  LONGIFOLIA). 
This  beautiful  species  has  long  been  considered 
the  queen  of  the  silvery  or  crusted-leaved  sec- 
tion, and  when  doing  well  and  in  robust  health 
it  is  certainly  a most  valuable  subject  for  the 
rockery.  The  characteristic  beauty  of  its  huge 
rosettes  of  silver-crusted  foliage,  its  immense 
columns  of  innumerable  pearly-white  flowers, 
<and  above  all  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
grown,  mark  it  at  once  as  a most  desirable  sub- 
ject for  every  rock  garden.  Even  where  the 
conditions  cannot  reasonably  be  considered  as 
favourable  as  in  its  native  habitat,  it  is  not  at 
all  unusual  to  see  the  individual  rosettes  over  a 
foot  in  diameter,  many  of  the  leaves  being  each 
close  on  7 inches  or  8 inches  in  length.  Its 
headquarters  'are  the  Pyrenees,  where  it  may  be 
seen  in  quantity,  clothing  eflectively  the  surface 
of  almost  perpendicular  rocks  above  the  Val 
d’Arize,  the  Vall6e  d’Eslunbe,  Houte  du  Mor- 
bor(i,  in  the  Hautes  Pyrenees,  &c.  This  simple 
fact  has  given  rise  to  many  of  the  failures  ex- 
perienced by  the  traveller  with  a mild  taste  for 
rock  gardening.  The  rosettes,  where  they  can 
be  safely  gathered,  are  pulled  roughly  from  the 
rocks  and  sent  home  with  instructions  to  plant 
them  in  a brick  wall,  as  being  the  nearest 
available  position  to  their  native  rocks  ; they, 
of  course,  fail,  both  because  the  half  of  the  roots 
have  been  destroyed,  but  chiefly  because  there 
is  nothing  in  common  between  Nature’s  rock- 
eries and  a modern  brick  wall ; indeed,  it  would 
be  something  akin  to  the  miraculous  if  a single 
rosette  was  alive  a month  after.  If  the  collec- 
tor could  have  followed  the  roots  of  these  Saxi- 
frages he  would  have  found  them  feet,  perhaps 
yards,  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  cool  and 
moist,  while  the  part  on  the  surface  is  quite 
dry.  These  are  just  the  conditions  that  suit  S. 
longifolia,  and  this  may  be  easily  managed  even 
on  small  rockeries,  with  layers  of  stones,  &c. 
It  is  always  safest,  however,  to  secure  seed  of 
these  alpines.  They  can  all  be  raised  in  a cold 
frame  and  soon  make  good-sized  plants.  They 
can  either  be  kept  in  pans  or  boxes  or  planted 
out  in  suitable  spots  on  the  rockery  ; the  more 
pxposed  the  better  they  will  thrive.  When  a 


1775.— A troublesome  lawn.— Having 

been  most  successful  in  a similar  case  myself  to 
that  here  mentioned,  I may  help  by  giving  my 
plan  of  treatment.  I tried  cow-manure  for  two 
years,  but  the  Daisies  increased.  Last  year  I 
had  a boy  to  weed  out  all  the  large  patches  and 
single  plants,  and  this  spring  dressed  with 
bone-dust.  The  result  is — not  a weed  strong 
enough  to  flower  and  the  Grass  clean  and  finer. 
— L.  B. 

1791.— Improving  a clay  soil.— Plenty 

of  stable-maaure  is  the  right  thing  for  improving 
a clay  soil,  but  wet  sawdust,  or  sawdust  of  any 
kind,  is  better  left  out.  Road  scrapings  are 
excellent,  as  they  contain  a great  deal  of  sand 
or  powdered  granite.  River  sand,  or  indeed 
any  sand,  dug  in  is  very  beneficial,  so  also  is  a 
good  dressing  of  burnt  or  charred  refuse.  Leaf- 
mould  has  considerable  manurial  value,  and 
helps  to  keep  the  soil  open. — J.  D.  E. 

If  “ Park  ” can  get  sand  cheaply  it  would 
have  a tendency  to  improve  his  heavy  clay  land. 
If  he  work  about  2 inches  of  sand  into  the  top- 
most 6 inches  of  clay,  he  need  not  be  very  much 
afraid  of  overdoing  it.  Stable-manure,  where 
the  horses  are  bedded  on  straw,  would  do  no 
harm  if  used  in  moderation,  but  would  not  do  a 
deal  of  good.  Avoid  sawdust,  as  that  would  do 
far  more  harm  than  good.  A fair  quantity  of 
ashes  (wood-ashes  would  be  better  than  coal) 
would  have  a tendency  to  improve  it,  but  1 
would  not  use  too  many  ashes.  The  manure 
should  chiefly  be  put  on  in  the  autumn,  and  the 
land  should  be  worked  deeply  every  time  it  is 
dug  over.— W.  B. 

180  Ij— Pampas  Grass. — The  Pampas  Grass  will 
nounsh  anywhere  in  Sussex.  I have  seen  it  there  both  in 
shade  and  in  sunshine.— E.  II. 

T"  plant  should  do  well  in  Sussex,  or  anywhere 
else  in  tM  south  of  England.  It  is  propagated  from  seeds  : 
but  the  best  way  is  to  purchase  good  plants.  They  are 
cheap  enough,  and  any  dealer  in  plants  or  flowers  should 
be  able  to  supply  it.— J.  D.  E. 

1861.  ^Pink  layers. — If  the  layers  are  rooted— and 
•f?  ®*'°"*'*  sever  their  connection 

with  the  old  plants  and  plant  them  out  in  a prepared  bed 
during  this  month.  This  Pink  forces  well,  and  the  blooms 
are  uii^  for  cutting.  Some  of  the  strongest  layers 
might  be  put  in  5-inch  pots  for  that  purpose.— E.  H. 


very  readily,  and  soon  grow  into  good  plants. 
If  large  bushy  plants  are  wanted  for  forcing  it 
is  best  to  take  the  cuttings  early  in  April;  strike 
them  in  a hotbed  and  plant  them  out  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  inured  to  the  open  air. — J.  D.  E 

POPPY  ANEMONE  (A.  CORONARIA). 

A NATIVE  of  sub-humid  pastures  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  this  plant  has  been  one  of  the  most 


Poppy  Anemone  (A.  coronaria  fl.-pl.). 


popular  in  our  gardens  from  the  very  earliest 
times.  There  are  a great  number  of  varieties, 
both  single  and  double,  all  worthy  of  culti- 
vation, and  great  ornaments  of  the  spring 
garden.  The  single  sorts  may  be  readily  grown 
from  seeds,  and  they  should  be  thus  raised  by 
those  wishing  for  a large  stock  of  effective  spring 
flowers.  They  may  be  sown  in  the  open  air  in 
April.  Infinitely  varied  as  they  are  in  colour, 
and  possessing  most  vigorous  constitutions,  they 
deserve  to  be  cultivated  even  more  than  many 
double  varieties  annually  offered  by  our  seeds- 
men. The  plantation  of  these  double  varieties 
may  be  made  in  autumn  or  in  spring  or  at 
intervals  all  through  the  winter  to  secure  a 
continuity  of  flowers  ; but  the  best  bloom  is 
secured  by  September  or  October  planting. 
The  Poppy  Anemone  does  best  in  a rich,  deep 
loam,  but  is  not  very  fastidious.  The  roots 
of  the  more  select  kinds  may  be  taken  up 
when  the  leaves  die  down,  but  they  are  in 
few  cases  worth  this  special  attention,  as 
many  splendid  varieties  may  be  grown  from 
seed  as  readily  as  any  native  herbaceous 
plant.  If  the  seed  be  sown  in  June,  and  the 
plants  picked  out  in  autumn,  they  will 
flower  very  well  the  following  spring,  so  that 
this  fine  old  plant  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
as  easily  raised  as  an  annual.  It  flowers  in  April 
and  May,  and  often  through  the  winter  ; red, 
white,  and  purple  in  variety.  Height,  6 inches  to 
15  inches.  Propagated  readily  byseed  ordivision. 
Apart  from  the  old  florists’  or  double  Anemones 
and  the  single  ones,  there  are  certain  good  races 
of  French  origin  of  much  value— the  Anemones 
de  Caen,  for  example.  These  are  raised  from 
the  same  species,  but  are  more  vigorous  and 
have  larger  flowers  than  the  older  Dutch  kinds. 
Of  the  Caen  Anemones  there  are  both  single  and 
double  kinds.  The  Chrysanthemum-flowered 
are  another  fine  race,  double.  The  splendid 
variety  of  the  Poppy  Anemones  leads  to  mixed 
collections  being  commonly  seen.  While  it  is 
desirable  to  have  occasional  mixtures,  a better 
way  is  for  each  gardener  to  select  and  keep  true 
some  of  the  finer  forms  iu  whatever  colour  may 
be  admired.  In  each  case  a fine  scarlet,  purple, 
or  violet  should  be  grown  by  itself  and  for  itself, 
and  in  that  way,  aided  by  judicious  mixtures 
where  desirable,  the  Poppy  Anemone  will  be  a 
greater  aid  to  the  garden  artist.  They  all  thrive 
in  garden  soils  of  fair  quality,  and,  like  most 
plants,  will  be  benefited  by  manure.  G. 


The  Long-  leaved  or  Pyrenean  Rock-foil  (Saxifraga  longifolia). 


rosette  throws  a flower-stem  it  dies  off,  as  most 
of  this  section  do ; seeds,  however,  are  usually 
ripened  by  which  the  stock  may  be  kept  up. 
Its  near  allies,  8.  crustata,  ligulata,  &c. , are 
all  very  handsome,  and  well  worthy  of  a place 
even  in  select  collections.  K. 


The  layers  ought  to  be  taken  from  the 

parent  plants  at  once,  and  be  planted  out-of- 
doors  in  good  soil,  so  that  they  may  become 
well  established  before  the  winter.  The  readiest 
way  to  propagate  this  class  of  Pinks  is  to  take 
cuttings  about  the  end  of  June.  They  form  roots 


1402.— Nleotiana  afflnis.— These  plants  are  peren- 
nial here.  I have  had  the  same  plants  out-of-doors  five  or 
SIX  years.  When  the  first  frost  blackens  them  they  are 
cut  clown  to  to  the  ground  and  covered  with  sifted  cinders 
about  l.t  inches  to  2 inches  deep.  They  are  in  a south 
border  adjoining  the  house,  a very  hot  place  in  summer 
and  equally  cold  in  winter.— Tonbridok  Wells.  ’ 

Our  Tedders  will  hindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to 
receive  tor  engraving  any  suggestive  or  beautiful  photo- 
graphs of  plants  or  garden  scenes^  especially  of  gardens  of 
a picturesque  character. 
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FRUIT. 

SHELTER  FOR  FRUIT-TREES. 

I IIAVAC  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
good  results  that  follow  the  providing  of  shelter 
from  cutting  winds  for  fruit-trees,  for  the  best- 
cropped  Apple-trees  I have  seen  this  year  have 
been  grown  where  a very  perfect  shelter  of  Fir- 
trees  broke  the  wind  most  efl'ectually  from  every 
point  of  the  compass — in  fact,  it  was  in  what 
the  Americans  would  call  a clearing  in  a Fir 
plantation,  and  where,  although  the  soil  was  by 
no  means  of  the  best  quality,  the  Apple-trees  have 
grown  into  fine  specimens,  and  bore  even  in  this 
year  of  failures  one  of  the  grandest  crops  I have 
seen.  Now  we  cannot  all  live  in  Fir  plantations, 
but  I think  that  gardens  and  fruit  orchards  would 
be  far  more  productive  if  a belt  of  Fir-trees  were 
planted  on  the  outskirts  of  at  least  the  cold  or 
windward  sides,  for  there  cannot  be  a doubt  but 
that  cold,  cutting  winds  are  far  more  trying  to 
vegetation  than  actual  frosts  ; and  I do  not 
think  that  the  merits  of  the  Fir  tribe  as  screens 
are  at  the  present  time  fully  recognised,  or  the 
work  of  providing  shelter  would  be  one  of  the 
first  things  undertaken  in  laying  out  orchards. 
But  as  the  best  season  for  planting  is  now  at 
hand  some  may  be  induced  to  give  the  matter  a 
fair  test.  I may  state  that  the  trees  were 
naturally  grown  standards,  or  bushes  left  to 
grow  into  large  trees,  and  the  majority  were  of 
that  excellent  variety  Blenheim  Orange,  a kind 
that,  as  far  as  I know,  has  only  one  defect,  but 
that  is  a serious  one  for  occupiers  with  short 
leases — viz.,  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  form 
fruitful  trees,  for  anyone  with  less  than  a twenty 
years’  lease  will  get  little  for  their  trouble,  as  a 
rule,  but  after  that  they  pay  well.  J.  G.  H. 


PLANTING  FRUIT-TREES. 

Altiiuugu  the  best  season  for  this  operation 
has  not  yet  arrived  the  time  has  fully  come  for 
making  up  one’s  mind  as  to  what  course  one 
is  going  to  pursue,  as  the  positions  that  trees 
are  intended  to  occupy  will  need  preparing  if 
already  vacant,  and  if  already  occupied  l)y  use- 
less cumberers  of  the  soil  they  will  need 
removing  preparatory  to  planting  the  new  ones. 
Now,  many  will  be  in  doubt  as  to  which  trees  to 
grub  up  and  which  to  retain,  for  the  present  very 
general  failure  of  fruit-trees  to  carry  satisfactory 
crops  would,  if  it  were  construed  into  a suffi- 
cient reason  for  cutting  down  the  trees,  clear  a 
very  large  percentage  of  the  Plums  and  Pears  off 
the  country,  and  in  my  own  case  would  sacrifice 
many  of  the  best  trees  I have.  But  it  will  never 
do  to  let  such  an  exceptional  season  form  a guide, 
or  influence  our  decision,  and  I would  warn 
others  not  to  rush  into  extreme  measures  if  their 
trees  are  in  good  health,  and  have  in  previous 
years  done  good  service,  for  they  will  in  all 
probability  after  a season’s  rest  be  just  as 
fruitful  again  next  year.  But  there  are  plenty 
of  trees  standing  in  all  gardens  that  do  not 
carry  a crop  once  in  seven  years,  and  if  they 
continue  to  disappoint  the  owner  year  after 
year  it  is  far  better  to  grub  them  up  root  and 
branch  than  to  try  any  other  remedial  measure, 
and  this  is  the  time  to  do  such  work,  as  there  is 
nothing  gained  by  letting  a tree  stand  to  the 
end  of  the  season  when  once  it  is  condonned, 
and  at  this  time  of  year  work  is  less  pressing 
in  other  departments  of  the  garden,  and  time 
can  be  spared  to  do  the  work  thoroughly.  In 
the  first  place  excavate  the  soil  at  least  2 feet 
deep,  and  get  all  the  old  roots  out,  for  they  only 
generate  fungus  if  left  in  the  soil,  and  it  is 
advisable  if  the  [tree  has  stood  for  many  years 
in  that  site  to  wheel  a good  cart-load  of  the 
exhausted  soil  out  on  tlie  vegetable  quarters,  and 
replace  it  with  quite  fresh  soil  from  a pasture. 
This  is  betterthan  putting  on  fresh  manure,  which 
is  liable  to  promote  a coarse  growth,  that  takes 
a long  time  to  get  into  a fruitful  state,  and  I 
find  that  young  trees  invariably  grow  strong 
enough  witliout  manure  in  direct  contact  with 
tlie  roots  up  to  the  time  when  they  begin  to  feel 
the  strain  of  heavy  crops.  Then  they  must  be 
helped  in  every  possible  way,  for  starvation  is 
as  fruitful  a source  of  mischief  in  the  vegetable 
as  it  is  in  the  animal  kingdom.  After  the  sites 
are  prepared  the  next  question  comes — What 
shall  we  plant  ? Well,  the  best  thing  to  find 
out  is  wliat  to  avoid,  for  there  are  varieties  of 
fruit  admitted  to  be  the  best  of  their  respective 
kinds  that  in  some  localities  are  absolutely 


worthless,  and,  if  they  can  be  induced  to  grow, 
never  bring  a crop  to  perfection.  I may  cite  the 
Ribston  Pippix  Appi.e  as  an  illustration,  for 
everyone  knows  that  it  is  good.  But  with  me 
it  does  not  pay.  I can  get  a few,  but  less  valu- 
able sorts  pay  at  least  five  times  the  amount  for 
the  space  they  occupy ; and  the  same  with 
Plums.  We  all  admit  the  excellence  of  Green 
Gages,  but  they  are  about  the  worst-paying 
Plums  I have;  therefore,  I would  advise  all  who 
contemplate  planting  to  enquire  what  varieties 
succeed  in  their  immediate  locality,  for  various 
soils  and  situations  suit  the  varying  require- 
ments of  dillerent  kinds,  and  those  who  would 
succeed  in  fruit  culture  must  continue  to  learn 
something,  even  from  their  own  and  others’ 
failures,  which  are  sometimes  more  instructive 
than  their  successes ; and  after  you  have  decided 
what  to  plant  see  that  you  get  the  thing  you 
require,  for  I hear  many  complaints  of  growers 
having  totally  differeirt  varieties  substituted  for 
what  they  ordered ; thus  it  is  far  cheaper  in 
the  end  to  go  to  a firm  that  has  a reputation 
to  lose  than  to  go  to  clearance  sales  of  varieties 
that  have  the  labels  put  on  indiscriminately — not 
from  its  having  anything  to  do  with  the  tree  it 
is  on,  but  because  it  sells  better  with  a label 
than  without  one.  Be  careful  not  to  plant 
old  stunted  trees  that  have  been  cut  back  so 
severely  as  to  cause  hard  bits  of  dead  wood 
just  where  they  are  expected  to  swell  freely  ; 
but  select  straight  healthy  young  trees,  with  the 
bark  clean  and  bright,  and  avoid  all  kinds  of 
fantastic  training.  The  bush,  pyramid,  and 
open-headed  standard,  and  the  espalier  or 
cordon  for  open  trellis-trained  trees,  and  the 
fan  and  horizontal  for  walls,  are  all  the  forms  that 
are  needed.  Fruit-trees  are  grown  for  their 
fruit,  and  anything  that  militates  against  its 
production  is  decidedly  wrong,  and  if  more 
common-sense  and  less  of  w'hat  some  call  science 
were  put  into  fruit  growing,  we  should  find  fewer 
failures.  There  isone  thing  that  will  certainly  help 
towards  success,  and  that  is  to  do  everything 
in  time.  Having  prepared  the  sites  and  selected 
the  trees,  see  to  the  planting  about  the  middle 
or  end  of  October,  and  afterwards  always  be  a 
little  in  advance  rather  than  one  day  too  late 
with  applying  protection  to  the  blossoms, 
attacking  insects  and  other  pests,  and  all  the 
various  details  of  culture  that  attend  fruit- 
growing, and  if  you  do  not  succeed  you  will  at 
least  deserve  to  do  so.  J.  G.  H. 


1870.— Cutting  back  a Vine.— The  best 
time  to  prune  your  Vine  is  as  soon  as  all  the 
leaves  have  fallen.  If  I knew  how  old  and  how 
long  the  stems  were,  I could  advise  you  better  ; 
all  that  I can  say  now  with  regard  to  pruning  is 
that  you  must  cut  all  the  old  side-shoots  back 
to  within  two  buds  of  the  stem,  and  also  shorten 
back  the  stems  to  the  height  you  want  them. 
It  is  usual  to  cut  them  back  to  the  wall-plate 
if  the  Vines  are  young.  I imagine  you  want 
the  Vine  to  fruit  next  year  ; if  so,  you  must  not 
disturb  the  roots  too  much.  I,  however,  advise 
you  to  sacrifice  next  year’s  crop,  and  disentangle 
all  the  roots  and  spread  them  out  evenly  over 
the  border  and  about  five  inches  under  the  sur- 
face. The  middle  or  end  of  February  is  a good 
time  to  plant  dormant  Vines.  Be  sure  and  keep 
tlie  roots  of  the  Vine  fairly  moist  all  the  winter. 
It’may  be  kept  in  any  structure  in  which  severe 
frosts  do  not  penetrate. — J.  C.  C. 

1904.— Renewing  Vine  borders.— The 
business-like  manner  in  which  you  have  ex- 
pressed yourself  in  the  enquiry,  clearly  shows 
that  you  are  anxious  to  do  your  best  for  your 
Vines.  All  the  aid  you  require  is  to  know  when 
to  do  the  needful  work.  My  advice  is  do  it  at 
once,  but  do  it  carefully.  In  taking  away  the 
old  soil  do  not  injure  the  roots  more  than  you 
can  help  ; you  may  break  off  a few,  but  that 
will  not  do  serious  harm.  Some  crushed  bones 
and  lime  rubble  would  be  of  great  assistance  to 
the  Vines  if  available  ; the  bones  would  nourish 
the  roots,  and  the  rubble  would  keep  the  soil 
open. — J.  C.  C. 

1891.— Planting  Raspberries.— My  own 
Raspberry-plants  are  in  rows  4 feet  apart,  but 
they  would  do  better  if  they  had  another  foot  in 
width.  I planted  the  canes  singly  1 foot  apart, 
and  they  have  in  two  years  filled  up  the  spaces 
between.  Trenching  the  ground  in  the  way 
you  propose  is  very  well  if  the  bottom  spit  is  of 
the  same  character  as  the  top,  but  if  it  is  of  a 
clayey  nature  you  must  not  bring  it  to  the  sur- 


face. If  the  subsoil  is  clay  you  will  find  digging 
a good  spit  deep  (juite  enough  for  Raspberries. 
— J . C.  0. 

1862.— Grapes  for  the  latest  house.— 

The  best  late  black  Grape  for  tlie  table  is  Lady 
Downe’s.  West’s  St.  Peter’s,  though  not  so  much 
grown  nojv  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  is  a very 
nice  dessert  Grape  to  fill  in  between  the  Ham- 
burghs  and  Lady  Downe’s.  The  bestlatp  white 
Grape  is  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Trebbiano 
is  a very  useful  variety,  and  so  is  the  Golden 
(^ueen  ; but  I think  no  one  who  wants  a really 
good  Grape  would  grow  the  White  Nice. — E.  H. 

Lady  Downe’s  is  certainly  the  very  best 

very  late  black  Grape  ; but  West’s  St.  Peter’s  is 
not  so  good  in  flavour  as  Mrs.  Pince’s  Muscat,  a 
good  late  keeping  sort.  Alicante  should  also  be 
grown.  I would  substitute  Royal  Vineyard  for 
White  Nice  ; it  is  an  excellent  and  good  keeping 
Grape,  and  is  the  only  white  Grape  I eare  to 
grow  in  my  late  house  ; but  why  omit  the  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria  ? It  is  the  best  flavoured  of 
all  the  white  Grapes,  and  ripens  well  with  the 
same  treatment  as  Lady  Downe’s. — J.  D.  E. 

1887.— Culture  of  Raspberries.— If  by  cutting 
down  the  canes  you  mean  the  removal  of  the'  old  ones 
which  have  borne  fruit,  then  it  would  certainly  be  an 
advantage  rather  than  not  to  the  young  canes.  I should 
say  your  Raspberries  require  a good  dressing  of  manure. — 
E.  H. 

Probably  the  clumps  are  too  old,  and 

degenerating  on  that  account.  The  Raspberry 
likes  a rich,  deep  soil  to  grow  in,  and  never 
does  well  unless  planted  in  moist  land  ; dry, 
hot  soil  is  unsuitable.  I would  recommend 
preparing  a piece  of  ground  trenched  up  at  least 
eighteen  inches.  Place  a good  depth  of  farm- 
yard manure  in  the  bottom  of  each  trench  ; this 
attracts  the  roots  downwards,  and  the  manure 
retains  a good  deal  of  moisture.  Apply  a 
mulching  of  manure  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  when  the  young  plants  have  been  tians- 
planted,  this  also  aids  in  retaining  moisture 
in  the  ground  and  keeps  it  of  a more  equable 
temperature.  I always  cut  out  the  old  canes 
in  September,  and  at  the  same  time  the  young 
ones  are  thinned  out  to  five  or  six.  I get 
large  crops  of  fruit  annually. — J.  D.  E. 

1875.— Buying  fruit-trees.— It  is  more  important 
to  buy  fruit-trees  from  a firm  who  has  a reputation  for 
sending  out  well-grown  trees  true  to  name  than  to  send  to 
a colder  climate  lor  them. — E.  H. 

It  would  not  be  likely  to  make  any 

difference  to  the  future  well-being  of  the  trees 
whether  they  were  purchased  in  J ersey  or  in  a 
cooler  district ; but  unless  there  is  some  weighty 
reason  for  sending  so  far  for  them,  it  would  be 
much  better  to  purchase  the  trees  nearer  home. 
As  good  Apple-trees  can  be  purchased  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  as  in  any  other  part 
of  the  British  Isles. — J.  D.  E. 

1810. — U nfruitful  Strawberries.  —If 

every  care  has  been  taken  the  plants  ought  to 
do  well.  There  is  no  reason  why  nothing  but 
extremely  fine  leaves  should  be  produced.  Any 
ordinarily  rich  garden  soil  will  grow  Straw- 
berries ; but  as  the  soil  slopes  to  the  south,  I 
woidd  trench  it  up  at  least  18  inches  deep, 
placing  a good  layer  of  farmyard  manure  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench.  This  will  attract  the 
roots  down  and  feed  the  plants  in  dry  weather. 
I would  obtain  good  runners  now  of  such  sorts 
as  Keen’s  Seedling,  President,  Sir  J.  Paxton, 
Auguste  Nicaise,  or  James  Veitch.  These  are 
all  free-bearing  sorts.  Plant  the  runners  carefully 
about  2 feet  apart. — J.  D.  E. 

1856.— Growing  Blackberries.— Let  the  Black- 
berries have  their  head  if  they  have  room  enough,  and  you 
will  have  abundance  of  fruit. — E.  H, 

1854.— Red-spider  on  'Vines.- When 
the  red-spider  settles  on  Vines  they  eat  all  the 
green  matter  from  the  leaves,  and  this,  of 
course,  destroys  the  action  of  the  foliage,  and 
the  whole  plant  suffers.  The  first  indication  of 
their  presence  are  the  leaves  turning  brown,  and 
having  a rusty,  scorched  appearance.  The  red- 
spider  feeds  very  fast,  and  if  not  taken  in  hand 
the  moment  they  make  their  appearance  they 
soon  do  a vast  amount  of  injury,  which  no 
amount  of  washing  can  put  right  for  the  season, 
as  when  a plant  is  bereft  of  its  foliage  prema- 
turely, injury  is  done  that  cannot  be  set  right 
till  the  plant  has  had  another  clear  season’s 
growth.  If  the  foliage  of  a Vine,  .for  instance, 
is  destroyed  by  red-spider  in  the  midst  of  its 
growth,  the  crop  for  next  year  must  be  injured 
more  or  less  according  to  the  amount  of  damage 
done.  The  best  way  of  keeping  off  red-spider 
in  the  first  instance  is  to  grow  the  Vines  well, 
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so  as  to  have  robust,  healthy  foliage.  The  red- 
spider  are  partial  to  thin,  soft  leaves,  that  have 
been  grown  in  a elose,  badly-ventilated  liouse, 
with  the  atmospliere  unhealthily  dry,  and,  per- 
haps, the  roots  dry  also.  With  free  ventilation, 
and  sufficient  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and 
around  the  roots,  red-spider  should  not  be 
troublesome.  Soot  and  guano  sprinkled  over 
the  border, s occasionally  are  good  antidotes  for 
red  spider.  Sulphur,  mixed  with  sufficient 
lime  to  make  it  adhere,  is  useful  for  painting  on 
the  pipes  ; and  this  may  be  done  early  in  the 
summer,  before  the  usual  time  for  the  spider 
feeding,  as  a preventive.  It  is  better  and 
easier  to  prevent  than  cure.  Washing  the 
foliage  with  the  syringe  or  garden-engine  some- 
what forcibly  will  cleanse  the  foliage,  and  it 
will  also  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  Grapes. 
Where  there  is  only  a Vine  or  two  attacked, 
the  best  plan  will  be  to  sponge  the  leaves  care- 
fully on  both  sides  with  soft-soap  and  water. 
The  red-spider  is  often  more  troublesome  after 
a cold,  ungenial  spring,  like  the  past  one  has 
been. — E.  H. 

1811.— Book  on  fruit  culture.— I am  not 

aware  that  Hardy’s  book  on  fruit- 
trees  has  ever  been  translated  into 
English,  but  Dubreuil’s  has,  and  his 
treatise  on  the  management  of  fruit- 
trees  can  be  had  in  English  from 
Messrs.  Simpkin  and  Marshall,  price 
^s.,  I think.  Dubreuil  is  the  inventor 
of  what  the  French  call  “Plantations 
rapproch4es  ” — namely,  cordons,  sin- 
gle and  double,  vertical,  oblique,  and 
horizontal,  for  Apples  and  Pears,  &c. 

Dubreuil  is  considered  a great 
authority  on  the  subject,  and  his  book 
has  gone  through  several  editions, 
but  Hardy’s,  of  course,  is  of  more 
recent  date.  Mr.  Hardy  is  the 
director  of  the  School  of  Horticulture 
at  Versailles. — T.  Duzon. 

1906.— Treatment  of  Black 
Hamburgh  Vines.— If  the  wood 
of  young  Vines  is  well  ripened  there 
ought  to  be  plenty  of  bunches  of 
Grapes  show  next  year  ; but  in  order 
that  the  wood  may  ripen  properly  it 
would  be  advisable  now  to  shorten 
back  all  the  long  side-shoots  to  18 
inches  or  2 feet,  and  cut  away  all 
laterals.  It  would  also  be  a great 
advantage  if  the  wood  is  very  green 
to  put  on  a little  fire  for  two  or  three 
weeks  to  harden  the  wood,  and  assist 
its  ripening,  especially  if  you  wish  to 
force  them  at  all.  Considering  the 
Vines  have  made  so  much  wood,  the 
border  is  probably  rich  enough,  and 
would  do  without  manure  at  pre- 
sent. A covering  of  leaves  or  long 
litter  will  be  useful  before  severe  frost 
comes.  The  syringing  is  not  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  if  the 
Vines  are  healthy.  Many  good  gar- 
deners do  not  syringe  after  the  Vines 
break,  atmospheric  moisture  being 
supplied  by  damping  paths  and  bor- 
ders. The  final  pruning  should  not 
be  done  till  the  leaves  fall. — E.  H. 

1901.— Wood-buds  and  fruit-buds.- 

It  may  be  taken  as  a general  rule  in  a healthy 
tree  that  on  a branch  where  there  are  flower  or 
fruit-buds  there  will  also  be  wood-buds.  In  the 
case  of  a branch  that  has  only  wood-buds  at  the 
present  time,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  branch 
in  the  future  will  not  produce  fruit-buds.  There 
are  several  causes  at  work  converting  wood-buds 
into  blossom-buds,  the  principal  factor  in  the 
matter  being  the  sunshine,  with  free  exposure 
to  air,  and  the  cultivator’s  aim  should  be  to  so 
manage  the  growing  shoots  in  summer  by 
thinning  and  training  that  the  air  and  the  sun’s 
warmth  can  freely  penetrate  to  every  part. 


1799.— Tritonia  aurea.— This  is  merely  a 
synonym  for  Crocosmia  aurea,  and  is  more  often 
grown  as  a greenhouse  than  as  a hardy  plant ; 
although  it  may  be  hardy  in  some  favoured  situa- 
tions, it  is  not  so  in  cold,  wet  soils.  I was 
judging  at  a large  and  important  flower-show  in 
August  last,  and  it  was  shown  in  a collection 
of  greenhouse  cut- flowers.  The  judges  con- 
s'dered  the  matter,  and  thouglit  it  best  to 
admit  it  as  a greenhouse  plant.  Camellias  are 


hardy  anywliere  in  England,  at  least  as  hardy 
as  the  common  Laurel,  but  they  are  admittedly 
greenhouse  plants.  The  common  white  Azalea 
indica,  and  many  other  plants,  such  as  Fuchsia 
Riccartoni,  are  hardy  in  most  places.  When 
plants  of  an  exotic  character,  such  as  Crocosmia 
aurea  (South  Africa),  which  are  usually  grown 
in  pots  and  flowered  in  the  greenliouse,  are  shown 
as  greenhouse  plants,  they  ought  to  be  ad.mitted 
as  such. — J.  D.  E. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERING  TREES  AND 
SHRUBS. 

PatTNus  (Plum). 

Tub  planting  season  being  now  close  at  hand, 
it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  the  beauties  of 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Plum  family.  For 
instance,  there  is  not  a more  beautiful  early- 
flowering  tree  than  P.  divaricata,  a small 
growing  form  from  the  Caucasus.  In  April, 
and  sometimes  in  March,  it  is  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  small  white  blossoms  before  the 


leaves  appear,  and  on  account  of  its  gracefully 
spreading  growth,  it  makes  a beautiful  lawn 
tree.  It  is  one  of  the  choicest  of  lawn  trees  and 
is  worthy  of  much  attention,  as  its  early 
bloom  is  as  welcome  as  that  of  the  Peach  and 
Almond.  Next,  perhaps,  in  importance  is  the 
Chinese  P . triloba,  a truly  lovely  shrub,  which 
is  happily  becoming  more  generally  cultivated. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy  and  of  vigorous  yet  slender 
and  graceful  growth,  and  in  spring  every  shoot 
13  wreathed  in  a beautiful  way  with  clusters 
of  double  rosette-like  blossoms  of  a delicate 
rose-pink  colour,  sometimes  deeper,  at  other 
times  almost  pure-white.  It  generally  blossoms 
before  the  leaves  are  fully  expanded,  and  lasts 
in  bloom  for  quite  a fortnight.  It  makes  a 
capital  bush  for  the  lawn  or  shrubbery,  and  is 
always  seen  to  the  best  advantage  if  from  three 
to  six  plants  are  placed  near  each  other  in  an 
isolated  group.  It  is,  however,  never  so 
fine  as  when  planted  against  a sunny 
wa.ll,  for  then,  on  account  of  its  shoots 
being  thoroughly  ripened,  it  blossoms  more 
abundantly.  There  are  few  more  beautiful 
wall-shrubs  than  this,  and  it  will  quickly  clothe 
a large  area  to  a height  of  10  feet  or  more.  It 


requires  an  annual  pruning,  care  being  taken  to 
cut  out  the  old  wood  and  encourage  the  new 
shoots  which  bear  the  bloom.  It  is  also  known 
as  Amygdalopsis  Lindleyi,  Primus  virgata,  and 
Prunopsis  Lindleyi.  Another  very  fine 

Chinese  Plum  is  tlie  common  P.  sinensis, 
though  the  double  variety  of  it  (flore-pleno,  here 
figured)  is  the  most  ornamental  and  the  most 
generally  grown.  It  is  an  early-flowering  shrub, 
of  slender  growth,  the  flowers  being  small  and 
white,  and  in  the  double  sorts  are  like  small 
rosettes,  wreathing  every  tinge  with  white.  It 
is  now  commonly  grown  as  a pot-plant  for 
greenhouses  in  early  spring,  but  being  perfectly 
hardy  it  may  be  planted  in  the  open  shrubbery  with 
excellent  effect.  The  American  wild  Red  Cherry 
(P.  pennsylvanica)  is  an  extremely  pretty  tree  of 
small  growth,  and  frequently  seen  in  old  gardens, 
it  being  an  old  introduction.  It  blooms  early, 
and  produces  about  May  an  abundant  display 
of  tiny  white  blossoms  on  every  twig.  The 
Cherry  Plum,  or  Myrobalan,  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, as  it  is  so  pretty  when  in  bloom  in 
early  summer.  But  more  ornamental,  because  of 
its  rich  purple-tinted  foliage,  is  the  variety  P. 

Pissardi,  a tree  recently  introduced, 
and  now  becoming  common.  When 
in  May  this  Plum  is  crowded  with 
blush-tinted  blossoms,  which  harmon- 
ise so  well  with  the  new  foliage,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  hardy 
trees  or  shrubs  in  a tastefully  planted 
garden.  Other  ornamental  Plums 
worth  planting  in  a general  way  would 
include  the  double  variety  of  the  Sloe 
or  Black  Thorn  (P.  spinosa),  which  in 
good  soils  and  suitable  spots  reaches 
8 feet  or  10  feet  high,  and  in  spring 
produces  an  abundant  crop  of  tiny 
rosette-like  white  blossoms.  Some  of 
the  varieties  of  the  Bullace  Plum  (P. 
insititia),  and  the  common  garden 
Plum  (P.  domestica)  are  very  orna- 
mental both  when  in  flower  in  spring 
and  in  autumn  when  in  fruit,  and  like 
the  Pear,  Apple,  Medlar,  and  Quince, 
should  not  be  kept  alone  to  the 
orchard  or  kitchen-garden.  G. 


1867.  — Chimonanthus  frag- 

rans. — My  late  outdoor  foreman,  who 
pruned  and  nailed  all  the  fruit-trees 
and  creepers,  used  to  strike  cuttings 
of  this  plant  as  freely  as  those  of  Goose- 
berry or  Currant-trees.  When  he 
pruned  the  Chimonanthus  early  in  the 
spring,  he  used  to  take  ofi'  some  cut- 
tings and  put  them  in  close  to  the 
wall,  and  leave  them  to  take  care  of 
themselves  ; a good  percentage  of  them 
made  plants  in  a year.  He  used  to 
put  in  cuttings  of  Roses,  Myrtles, 
Honeysuckles,  Passion-flowers,  &c., 
in  the  same  way,  so  that  we  invaria- 
bly had  a stock  of  such  plants  without 
any  further  trouble.  I believe  that  as 
he  placed  the  cuttings  close  to  the 
wall,  the  warmth  from  it  used  to 
promote  the  formation  of  roots  ; any- 
way, the  percentage  of  rooted  cuttings  - 
was  often  greater  than  when  more 
time  and  care  were  devoted  to  them.— J.  C.  C. 

Layer  the  young  shoots  near  the  bottom.  It  is  not 

an  easy  subject  to  strike  from  cuttings  ; but  it  can  be 
done  by  putting  in  cuttings  of  the  half-ripe  shoots  under 
glass  in  summer. — E.  H. 

1898.— Planting  trees.— The  Huntingdon 
Elm  is  a very  rapid  growing  tree  ; but  if  near 
a garden  the  roots  are  terrible  robbers.  Pop- 
lars, Black  Italian  and  the  Ontario,  are 
good  growing  trees.  The  Lombardy  Poplar  also 
grows  rapidly,  but  is  erect,  not  of  spreading 
habit.  The  Lime  is  a well-known  useful  blind 
or  shelter  tree,  and  bears  pruning  well.  Horse 
Chestnuts  have  one  disadvantage,  the  growth  is 
so  dense  nothing  else  will  grow  near  them.  Good 
trees  of  the  kinds  above  can  be  purchased, 
12  feet  to  14  feet  high,  for  3s.  6d.  each. — E.  H. 

1905.— Clematis-plants  dying  away. 

— Replying  to  the  latter  part  of  your  question 
first,  where  you  ask  if  other  folks  are  troubled 
in  the  same  way,  I may  say  Yes  ; and  many 
they  are  in  number,  the  writer  being  amongst 
them.  I have  always — and  I think  rightly — 
attributed  the  cause  of  the  plants  dying  to  their 
being  grafted  on  another  stock,  which,  although 
it  belongs  to  the  same  genera,  is  not  a suitable 


OuR  Readers’  Illustrations  : Floweriu"  branches  of  Primus  sinensis  fl  -iil 
Engraved  for  Gardenino  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  R.  A. 
Bradley,  Field  Head,  Alderley  Edge,  Cheshire. 
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one.  In  all  the  cases  that  have  come  under  my 
notice  the  plants  die  at  the  roots  first,  or  rather 
the  stock  on  which  they  are  worked  gradually 
dies,  and  then  there  is  nothing  to  support  the 
growth  above.  Enough  Clematis  plants  have 
been  sold  during  the  past  twenty  years  to 
cover  all  the  garden  walls  and  other  positions 
devoted  to  climbers  in  this  country  had  the 
plants  all  lived  that  have  been  planted. — J.  C.  0. 

These  are  very  apt  to  disappoint.  It  is 

not  apparent  why,  because  the  same  kinds, 
planted  at  the  same  moment,  behave  themselves 
altogether  differently.  My  experience  here  is 
precisely  that  of  “ Phact but  it  may  arise 
from  grub  in  the  soil.  The  roots  being  fleshy  and 
the  stalks  very  tender  for  some  time  after 
appearing  above  ground,  they  fall  a prey  both 
above  and  below  to  all  manner  of  monsters — 
slug,  earwig,  snail,  centipedes,  wireworm,  beetle 
larvte  of  every  kind,  large  and  small  ; but 
when  once  they  survive  this  ordeal  and  get 
liardened  wood,  they  are  safe,  if  not  subject  to 
extreme  frost  in  the  spring  after  pruuint/. — 
C.  E.,  Lymz  Rerjis.  ° 

1894.— Lime  or  Linden-trees  dying 
off.— “C.  E B.”  can  prdbablysave  his  Linden- 
trees  if  lie  will  be  merciful  enough  to  use  strong 
remedies,  which  strong  diseases  always  or  almost 
always  require.  He  must  “poll  ” them  down  to 
the  point  where  there  is  no  sign  of  decay  in  the 
solid  wood.  This  can  be  done  by  degrees,  and 
if  when  cut  with  a sharp  knife  there  is  any  dis- 
colouration of  the  wood,  cut  again.  Tney  will 
then  not  only  make  new  heads,  but  new  roots 
in  the  upper  soil,  which  alone  can  save  them. — 
C.  E.,  Lyme  Regis. 

1792.  — Propagating  evergreens.  — 

Except  that  there  is  much  interest,  and  perhaps 
amusement,  in  the  raising  of  seedling  ever- 
greens, it  is  better  to  purchase  plants  from  the 
nurserymen.  The  Yews  are  propagated  by 
sowing  the  seeds.  Rhododendrons  by  grafting 
the  finer  sorts  on  stocks  of  the  common  R.  porn 
ticum,  by  layering,  and  more  freely  from  seeds  ; 
but  seedlings,  unless  raised  from  a recognised 
specific  form,  do  not  come  true  to  name. 
Aucubas  are  easily  raised  from  cuttings  or 
seeds.- J.  D.  E. 

Oitober  is  a very  l mouth  for  tliis  work.  Most 

erere:reeus  oil  be  propagated  l>y  cuttiiiffs  put  in  sandy 
soil  in  cold  frames  and  pits.  There  is  very  little  trouble 
afterwards.  Laurels  and  a few  other  shrubs  can  be  struck 
m the  open  ground  ; indeed,  they  are  best  so.  Rhodo- 
dendrons are  better  and  less  trouble  layered.— Crow. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

1705.  — Chrysanthemums  with  yellow 
foliage.— As  the  foliage  of  most  of  the  plants  is  of  a 
dark-green,  while  a few  of  them  only  have  yellow  folia>'e 
the  reason  may  be  looked  for  in  an  excess  of  water  ;°or 
probably  a stoppage  in  the  drainage  of  the  pots.  When 
a large  proportion  of  the  roots  are  destroyed  from  any 
cause,  and  water  is  applied  freely  after,  the  folia‘>^e  is  sure 
to  become  yellow.— J.  D.  E. 

— In  some  localities  this  is  a common 
ooourrence  amongst  Chrysanthemums,  owing  no 
doubt  to  the  fact  that  the  soil  lacks  something 
special  varieties  need,  as  it  can  be  seen  year 
after  year  in  the  same  place,  and  with  the  same 
kinds.  Where  chalk  abounds  in  the  soil  the 
leaves  are  more  often  of  a pale  colour,  if  not 
exactly  yellow  ; where  there  is  no  chalk  the 
plants  are  generally  found  having  deep-green 
leaves.  In  hot  weather  during  the  summer, 
when  the  plants  need  more  water  and  the  supply 
of  rain-water  falls  short,  resource  having  to  be 
had  to  well-water,  which  from  a chalky  dis- 
trict is  very  hard,  and  highly  impregnated 
with  lime,  Boule  d’Or,  Meg  Merrilies,  Golden 
Dragon,  the  Princess  Teck  family,  and  many 
others  often  have  yellow  foliage  in  a chalky 
district.  Such  plants  are  very  susceptible  to 
injury  at  the  roots  by  an  over-dose  of  stimulant 
of  any  kind,  and  quickly  show  the  result  in  the 
pale  colour  the  foliage  assumes.  The  only  way 
to  prevent  Chrysanthemums  having  yellow  foliage 
is  to  exercise  much  care  in  preparing  the  compost 
for  potting  the  plants,  avoiding  soil  which  comes 
from  a chalk  locality,  adding  more  leaves, 
wood-ashes,  and  sand,  and  carefully  supply  the 
plants  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  a weak 
state— say,  J oz.  to  a gallon  of  water  once  a 
week  after  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots. 
Daring  the  summer  it  is  usual  to  syringe  the 
plants  overhead  with  clean  water  at  least  once 
daily  ; if  a small  portion  of  soot  is  placed  in  the 
water,  just  enough  to  colour  it,  aud  not  enough 
to  inconvenience  the  syringing  of  the  plants  by 


blocking  up  the  holes  in  the  syringe,  it  will  be 
found  that  soot  applied  in  this  manner  improves 
the  colour  of  the  leaves.  Generally  where  the 
loam  is  of  a heavy,  retentive  nature  the  plants 
will  be  found  with  leaves  not  so  good  in  colour 
as  where  the  loam  approaches  nearer  to  a sandy 
nature. — E.  M. 

Too  much  or  too  little  water — either 

will  do  it  ; but  the  fault  must  probably  be  laid 
to  the  former,  as  it  sours  the  soil,  and  then  the 
foliage  cannot  be  healthy.  Some  varieties  do  not 
make  roots  nearly  so  strongly  as  others,  and  if 
all  are  watered  together  these  get  it  before  they 
want  it,  and  the  roots  become  gorged.  Let  the 
soil  become  dry,  and  the  foliage  commence  to 
flag  slightly  before  giving  any  water,  and  then 
give  them  some  weak  soot-water  at  each  alter- 
nate application  for  a time.  A week  solution 
of  nitrate  of  soda  is  also  a good  thing  ; a .j:  oz.  to 
the  gallon  is  sufficient,  and  do  not  give  it  more 
thau  two  or  three  times.  — B.  C.  R. 

1798,  — Chryaanthemums  for  stan- 
dards.— The  following  kinds  will  be  found 
excellent  for  growing  as  standards,  having  seen 
them  well  tried  and  successfully  exhibited : 
Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  white  ; George  Glenuy,  prim- 
rose ; Mrs.  Dixon,  orange-yellow;  Prince  Alfred, 
rose-carmine,  shaded  purple  ; Venus,  white  ; 
John  Salter,  cinnamon-red,  shaded  oranoe. 
The  above  six  varieties  belong  to  the  incurred 
section.  The  following  six  sorts  are  Japanese  : 
Roseum  superbum,  rosy-lilac,  shaded  buff  ; Dr. 
Macary,  rose  and  wliite  ; L’Africaine,  crimson- 
red  ; La  Nymphe,  lilac-peach  ; Fair  Maid  of 
Guernsey,  white  ; and  Peter  tlie  Great,  lemon. 
All  are  what  may  be  termed  midseason  kinds, 
flowering  about  the  middle  of  November,  except 
L’Africaine,  which  should  be  classed  with  the 
early  autumn  kinds,  as  it  opens  its  flowers  a 
fortnight  earlier  than  the  I’est. — E.  Molyxeux. 

Of  large  flowering  varieties,  the  Rundle 

family  (Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Mrs.  Dixon,  and  G. 
Glenny)  are  among  the  very  best  kinds  for  this 
and  similar  methods  of  tr.aining.  Then  come 
■* Venus,  and  its  white  sports,  aureum  multi- 
florum,  ■''Prince  of  Wales,  all  these  being 
incurved  ; aud  Chev.  Domage,  *lulia  Lagrav^re, 
Dr.  Sharpe,  *Emperor  of  China,  and  the 
Christines,  reflexed.  Many  Pompons  also  make 
fine  standards,  a few  that  do  so  being  S(cur 
Melanie,  St.  Michael,  the  white,  golden,  lilac, 
and  brown  forms  of  Cedo  Nulli,  Rosinante, 
Madame  Marthe ; and  of  Japanese,  James 
Salter  and  Lady  Selborne.  Most  of  these  are 
moderately  early  flowering,  and  those  that  do 
not  usually  expand  until  later  are  marked  with 
an  asterisk. — B.  C.  R. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

1824.— Whits  flowers  for  church 
decoration. — There  are  scarcely  any  white 
flowers  that  could  be  grown  to  come  in  in  De- 
cember, January,  and  February  except  Chrys- 
anthemums. As  the  house  is  not  heated  until 
December,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  in  any 
early-flowering  white  Hyacinths  until  after  the 
middle  of  February,  but  with  care  in  their 
culture  some  Arum  Lilies  (Richardia  (Calla) 
lethiopica)  may  be  produced.  A few  of  the 
best  whiteChrysanthemums  would  be  Avalanche, 
Elaine,  Ethel,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Lady 
Selborne,  Mdlle.  Marthe,  Mrs.  Rundle,  Smur 
Melanie,  and  for  pretty,  small  flowers  the  best  is 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  syn.  St.  Mary. — J.  D.  E. 

1808.— Growing  herbaceous  Calceo- 
larias.— -These  are  very  easily  grown,  and  with 
ordinary  culture  the  plauts  ought  not  to  turn 
yellow  and  damp  off.  My  plants  are  growing 
away  splendidly  now,  and  to-day  I have  shifted 
them  into  5-inch  pots.  The  seeds  were  sown  in 
a 5-inch  pot,  and  they  came  up  very  freely. 
When  large  enough  a dozen  plants  were  pricked 
out  into  small  sixty-sized  pots,  and  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  about  covered  the  surface  of  the  soil 
in  the  pots  they  were  taken  out  and  planted 
singly  in  small  pots.  The  soil  used  is  good 
loam,  with  leaf-mould,  decayed  manure,  and  a 
little  sharp  sand.  I was  careful  to  use  some 
light  shading  material  to  shade  the  plants  from 
bright  sunshine. — J.  D.  E. 

In  reply  to  “ J.  Jeffreys,”  allow  me  to 

state  the  mode  of  culture  I find  answers  well. 
Presuming  that  the  seed  was  sown  in  July,  the 
seedlings  will  now  be  fit  for  potting  off  in  single 
pot?.  I use  those  that  are  about  ‘2  inches  in 


diameter,  and  the  soil  for  the  first  potting  con- 
sists of  nearly  half  finely-sifted  leaf-mould,  o-r 
thoroughly  rotten  hot-bed  manure^  mixed  with 
rotten  turf-soil  and  silver  sand.  There  is  no 
better  place  at  this  time  of  ye.ir  than  a cold 
frame,  with  the  pots  elevated  close  to  the  glass, 
but  they  mqst  be  shaded  from  Voright  aunalune, 
and  kept  moist  by  watering  ■with  a fine-rosed 
pot,  plenty  of  air  being  given  both  night  and 
day.  I keep  my  Calceolarias  iu'  cold  frames  by 
the  aid  of  external  coverings  until  close  on 
Christmas,  when  they  are  removed  to  the  top 
shelves  of  a cool-house  with  a north  aspect,  as 
Calceolarias  only  need  keeping  from  being 
actually  frozen,  and  the  less  artificial  heat  they 
get  the  better,  for  when  the  leaves  are  dripping 
with  moisture  they  are  little  troubled  with 
insect  pests.  If,  however,  a dry  heat  is  kept  up 
for  a week  or  two  they  will  be  covered  with  fly. 
But  oil  the  first  indication  of  green  or  black-fly 
fumigate  at  once,  for  if  they  get  badly  affected 
it  is  a very  difficult  matter  to  entirely  clear 
them,  and  prevention  is  far  better  than  cure. 
About  Christmas-time  they  will  need  shifting 
into  4-inch  or  5-inch  pots,  using  a large  propor- 
tion of  turf ; aud  very  useful  plants  for  decoration 
may  be  grown  and  flowered  in  small  pots  ; but  if 
good  large  plants  are  desired  they  must  be 
shifted  ill  February  to  7-inch  or  S-inch  joots, 
putting  short  sticks  to  support  the  side  branches, 
and  in  May  and  June  they  will  make  a sple  did 
display  of  bloom.— J.  G.,  Hants. 

1815.— Australian  Bottle-brush.- The 
botanical  name  of  this  plant  is  Metrosideros 
florida.  It  is  a native  of  the  dense  forests  of 
New  Zealand,  and  was  introduced  into  our  green- 
houses by  Mr.  Allen  Cunningham,  and  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  England  in  May,  1849.  It 
must  be  treated  as  a greenhouse  plant,  but  does 
not  require  a high  temperature  ; all  that  isi 
needed  is  to  keep  it  from  being  exposed  to  frosts 
in  winter.  It  is  figured  in  the  Eotanicall 
MagcL'ine , Tab.  4471.  I have  grown  it  well  in 
a mixture  of  equal  portions  of  p©at  and  loam. — 
J.  D.  E. 

1807.— Growing  doubloi  Petunias  — 

The  best  way  to  obtain  a stock  of  Petunias  i-s,  to> 
take  cuttings  from  the  points  of  the  yonatg 
growths.  Old  plants  soon  exhaust  the  soil  in 
the  pots  in  which  they  are  growing,  witli  the 
result  that  the  lca.vea  are  likely  to  become 
yellow.  Old  plaarts  cut  down  are  not  likely  to. 
succeed  nearly  so  well  as  young  stock  frcaiA 
cuttings.  They  are  not  hardy  enough  to.  be 
wintered  in  an  unheated  greenhouse.  The  beat 
way  to  keep  the  plants  through  the  winter  is  to 
take  cuttings  early  in  September,  and  preserve 
them  in  store-pots. — J.  D.  E. 

1871.— Palms  in  pats. — The  Palms  have 
been  over- watered,  and  probably  the  drainage  is 
defective.  This  is  the  cause  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  unhealthy  Palms  one  meets  with.  They 
would  do  better  without  the  Maiden-hair  Ferns, 
but  they  are  not  the  cause  of  the  foliage  turning 
yellow.  Palms  come  from  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Of  course  the  tropical  species  require 
heat,  but  there  are  plenty  of  Palms,  such  as 
ChamcErops,  several  species,  Corypha  australis, 
Seaforthia  elegans,  Lataiiia  borbonica,  and 
others  that  will  do  well  in  a greenhouse  or  in  a 
room. — E.  H. 

They  are  evidently  species  requiring 

artificial  heat,  as  the  Maiden  hair  Ferns  are 
likely  to  sow  their  spores  in  any  plant  pots 
with  them  in  a hot-house.  Therefore,  grow 
them  in  a warm  house,  remove  all  the  Ferns, 
and  turn  the  plants  out  of  their  pots  ; it  will 
most  likely  be  found  that  they  require  repot- 
ting. Plant  them  in  a mixture  of  good  fibrous 
loam  aud  peat,  with  a very  little  decayed 
manure,  some  sand  and  charcoal  broken  into 
small  nodules.  Do  not  water  too  freely  until 
it  is  found  that  the  roots  have  taken  good  hold 
of  the  fresh  compost  ; when  the  pots  are  filled 
with  roots  plentiful  supplies  of  water  are  an 
absolute  necessity,  and  even  Palms  that  would 
do  fairly  well  in  a greenhouse  will  do  much 
better  in  a hot-house  temperature. — J.  D.  E. 

1877.— A greenhouse  ■wall.— The  best  way  of 
treating  the  greenhouse  wall  would  be  to  paint  it  with 
anti-corrosive  paint.  Give  it  two  good  coats,  and  then  an 
annual  wash  down  with  soap  and  water  will  be  all  that 
will  be  required  for  years. — E.  H. 

1793.— Oil  for  a lamp  for  an  unheated  green- 
house.— When  I employed  oil-lamps  for  heating  purposes 
I used  the  best  rock  oil.  If  the  wicks  are  kept  carefully 
trimmed  and  not  allowed  to  get  long,  so  as  to  avoid  smoke, 
the  plants  do  not  suffer ; at  least,  I never  found  my  plants 
injured,  excepting  with  lamps  which  smoked  badly. — 

A.  G.  Bl'tler. 
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AN  OLD-FASHIONED  GREENHOUSE 
PLANT. 

Pelargonictm  tricolor. 

This  truly  beautiful  old  plant  I liave  not  seen 
for  many  years,  but  3^et  it  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  ones  when  in  flower  possible  to 


imagine.  My  father  used  to  have  fine  speci- 
mens of  this  Pelargonium  some  .3  feet  high  and 
as  much  througli ; but  as  I wandered  from  home 
the  plants  were  disposed  of,  and  I suppose  soon 
killed,  and  it  was  not  until  some  twenty-three 
years  ago  that  I again  saw  a fine  specimen  of  it 
in  Mrs.  Crabbe’s  garden  at  Southampton,  grown 
by  Mr.  Stewart,  and  I could  not  leave  until  I 
had  become  the  possessor  of  it ; but  it  soon  died 
in  fact,  the  person  under  whose  charge  it  was 
put  had  an  aversion  to  it  because  it  was  not  a 
florist  s flower,  and  I hope  none  of  the  readers  of 
these  lines  are  so  aflfected.  Its  blossoms  are  most 
freely  produced,  and  so  rich  is  their  colouring 
that  they  attract  the  eye  before  anything  else  ; 
the  two  uppermost  petals  are  of  a rich,  deep, 
reddish-maroon,  black,  or  nearly  so,  at  the  base, 
and  the  three  lower  petals  pure-white — hence 
the  name  of  tricolor.  The  plant  produces  a 
succession  of  bloom  for  a very  long  time.  It  is  a 
hard-wooded  plant,  and  hence  the  present  race 
of  gardeners  for  the  most  part,  will  have 
none  of  it ; but  this  is  a great  pity.  It  does 
not  require  anything  peculiar  in  its  treatment, 
but  it  does  not  like  much  cutting,  and  neither 
does  it  require  it  to  make  a handsome  plant.  It 
needs  to  have  the  drainage  ample  and  in  per- 
fect order,  and  the  soil  should  be  composed  of 
about  one-half  good,  light,  turfy,  yellow  loam, 
and  the  other  half  should  consist  of  peat  and  a 
fourth  of  rotten  manure  and  good  leaf-mould, 
the  whole  well  mixed  and  made  fairly  sandy. 
The  plant  should  be  potted  firmly  and  well 
watered.  In  the  summer  months  it  should 
stand  in  the  greenhouse,  and  towards  the  end  of 
summer  it  may  be  put  in  the  open  air,  care  being 
taken  that  it  does  not  get  any  of  its  branches 
broken,  and  during  the  winter  months  it  may 
stand  in  an  airy  part  of  the  greenhouse,  and 
the  atmosphere  must  be  kept  dry. 

J.  Jarvis. 

1802.— Heating  a small  greenhouse. 

—I  happen  to  be  situated  like  “M.  Gallon.” 
One  of  my  greenhouses  is  partly  surrounded  by 
high  buildings,  and  I have  been  obliged  to  fix  up 
about  .30  feet  of  5-inch  smoke  piping,  which  is 
galvanised,  to  stand  the  weather.  This  carries 
all  smoke  clear  away,  else  it  would  be  a nuisance 
to  my  neighbours  and  myself.  Still  this  extra 
labour  and  expense  is  better  than  depending 
upon  either  gas  or  oil-heaters,  which  are  very 
apt  to  fail  just  when  most  wanted.  A small  coil 
or  boiler,  fixed  in  the  fire-place,  and  pipes  con- 
nected for  hot  water  to  flow  through  and  warm 
the  house  may  cost  a little  more  at  first,  but  in 
the  end  are  cheapest  and  do  the  work  well.  By 
constructing  part  of  the  brick  flue  to  go  through 
the  house  you  liave  the  heat  from  the  pipes  and 
flue.  I may  add  that  my  smoko-pipe  being  so 
high  causes  a quick  draught,  which  is  regulated 
by  opening  the  fire-hole  door ; and  the  commonest 
fuel  answers  best. — T.  M.  J. 

This  is  best  accomplished  by  a hot-water 

apparatus.  Trya“Lough  boro  ugh ,”  or  oth  er  boiler 
without  brick  setting,  or,  preferably  still,  a small 
saddle  boiler,  properly  set.  These,  to  my  mind. 


are  best  for  all  purposes.  Then  by  using  eoke, 
broken  to  about  the  size  of  Walnuts,  your  smoke 
difficulty  will  be  met,  and  the  neighbours  have 
no  cause  of  complaint,  and  your  house  be  nicely 
warmed  into  the  bargain.  Gas  lieating  apparatus 
are  seldom  satisfactory,  and  always  require  a 
lot  of  attention. — Crow. 

■ 7 There  are  plenty  of  handy  and  excellent 

little  independent  boilers  on  the  slow  combustion 
principle  in  the  market,  and  if  good  coke  or 
anthracite  coal  are  used  in  these  they  are 
practically  smokeless,  except  when  the  fire  is 
first  lighted.  One  of  the  smallest  sizes,  in  con- 
nection with  two  or  three  rows  of  4-inch  piping, 
or  four  of  a smaller  gauge,  would  answer  the 
purpose  admirably.  If,  however,  you  want  an 
absolutely  smokeless  apparatus,  gas  would  suit 
you  best,  and  being  so  cheap  and  certainly  less 
trouble  than  a fire,  should  perhaps  receive  the 
preference.  Take  care,  however,  to  obtain  a 
well-constructed  boiler ; one  of  the  common 
conical  ones  will  almost  ruin  you  in  gas,  but  a 
good  one  will  not  burn  more  than  five  or  six 
feet  per  hour,  even  when  in  full  work. — B.  C.  R. 

1816. — Glass,  &c,,  for  a greenhouse. 

— 15-oz.  glass  will  do  for  your  proposed  house,  if 
the  panes  are  not  too  wide  ; but  I should  pre- 
fer 21-oz.  for  the  roof.  With  it  you  need  fear 
no  hailstorm,  and  fewer  rafters  will  suffice,  so 
that  really  there  is  not  much  saved  by  using 
light  glass.  I advise  the  use  of  a purline — not 
to  keep  the  ridge  up  (the  rafters  will  do  that), 
but  to  keep  the  latter  from  bagging  with  the 
weight  of  the  glass  or  warping  with  the  sun- 
heat,  and  so  breaking  the  glass. — Crow. 

1855.— Growing  Primroses  in  pots.— 

The  early-sown  Primroses  will  now  be  in  their 
blooming  pots  in  a cold  frame,  standing  on  a 
bed  of  coal-ashes,  ready  to  push  up  flowers  as 
soon  as  moved  into  the  greenhouse.  The  later- 
sown  plants  for  spring  blooming  should  be  ready 
for  shifting  into  their  blooming  pots,  and  the 
sooner  this  is  done  now  the  better.  The  best 
soil  is  turfy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  with  some 
peat  and  sand.  The  double  varieties  like  a little 
peat  and  a little  more  sand  than  will  be  necessary 
for  the  robust  single-flo  wered  sorts.  The  pots  m us  t 
be  well  drained,  and  in  potting  press  the  soil 
down  firmly,  dropping  the  plants  deep  enough 
in  the  pots  to  keep  them  steady  without  bury- 
ing the  collar  too  much.  By  the  middle  of 
October  the  plants  should  be  moved  to  a warm 
greenhouse  and  placed  near  the  glass.  Keep  the 
roots  just  healthily  moist,  but  avoid  over- water- 
ing. The  hardy  border  Primulas  are  often 
grown  in  pots  and  are  very  pretty  in  the  green- 
house in  winter  and  spring.  I have  often  potted 
them  up  from  the  borders  at  this  season  and 

brought  them  on  gently  in  a cool  greenhouse 

E.  H. 

— I — Primroses  should  not  be  grown  in  pots, 
but  if  tliey  are  wanted  to  produce  their  flowers 
under  glass  the  best  way  to  treat  them  is  to 
grow  good  plants  out-of-doors.  Seedlings  are 
best ; they  grow  stronger  and  give  greater 
variety.  Lift  the  plants  in  fine  weather  early 
or  late  in  the  spring,  according  to  the  time  they 
are  required  to  be  in  flower,  and  plant  them  in 
pots  in  good  soil ; they  flower  best  in  frames 
well  ventilated. — J.  D.  E. 


1741.— Worms  in  flower-pots.-- To  pre- 
vent worms  getting  into  your  flower-pots  that 
you  have  plunged  is  a very  easy  matter.  Take 
and  relift  the  pots  one  at  a time,  having  pre- 
viously secured  a chisel-bar  or  any  strong  piece 
of  iron  tubing.  Drive  this  down  about  a foot 
into  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  the  hole  where 
the  pot  was  plunged  ; twist  the  bar  round  a 
little  until  you  have  made  a conical  hole  with 
its  top  the  same  size  as  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 
Having  done  this,  suddenly  jam  jmur  bar  against 
one  side  of  the  hole,  so  as  to  half  bury  the  bar 
in  the  soil ; having  done  so,  serve  the  opposite 
side  the  same.  Now  replace  your  pot,  taking 
care  not  to  damage  the  air  passages  on  each  side 

of  it,  as  these  will  keep  your  drainage  sweet 

A.  A.  Lea. 

1886.— WinteringPuchsiasandPelar- 

Stmiums.  It  is  quite  possible  to  winter 
Fuchsias  by  planting  them  out-of-doors,  cuttino' 
them  hard  back,  and  covering  them  with  straw 
or  matting  when  the  frosts  come  ; indeed,  I have 
known  them,  when  left  out  of  doors  and 
unprotected  in  any  way,  to  die  back  and  shoot 


up  vigorously  from  the  roots  in  the  .spring  ; but 
if  you  are  so  fond  of  Chrysanthemums  that  you 
can  find  no  room  on  your  staging  for  boxes  of 
Pelargonium  roots,  I can  only  suggest  that  you 
should  fit  up  a hanging  shelf  for  them  ; they 
will  do  no  good  in  a cold  frame.  As  I do  not  and 
never  shall  grow  Chrysanthemums,  I have 
never  been  put  to  straits  for  space  in  which  to 
grow  more  beautiful  and  sweeter  flowers.  — A.  G. 
Butler. 


THB  KITOHBN  GARDEIN. 

AUTUMN-PLANTED  CABBAGES. 

In  order  to  have  a good  crop  of  Cabbages  early 
in  the  spring  and  summer,  the  plants  must  be 
strong  and  stocky  before  making  the  plantation, 
which  should  be  done  some  time  in  October. 
The  plants  ought  to  be  pricked  out  from  the 
seed-beds  into  a piece  of  ground,  which  is  rather 
poor,  for  if  too  rich  the  plants  grow  too  gross 
and  full  of  sap  to  withstand  the  winter  frosts. 
I sow  the  third  week  in  July,  and  make  another 
sowing  about  the  first  or  second  week  in  August. 
Choosing  an  open  piece  of  ground  for  my  seed- 
beds, I sow  broadcast  upon  beds  4 feet  wide,  or 
the  seeds  can  be  sown  in  drills  3 inches  apart, 
covering  them  with  some  fine  soil.  Soon  after 
sowing  I give  the  beds  a good  dressing  of  soot 
and  lime  and  burnt  wood-ashes.  If  burnt  wood- 
ashes  be  not  convenient  to  get,  collect  all  refuse 
from  the  garden,  such  as  Cabbage-stalks,  dry 
v^egetable  leaves,  and  prunings  of  trees  and 
bushes ; choose  a fine  day  and  burn  them. 
Their  ashes  will  be  found  to  be  very  useful, 
mixed  with  soot  and  lime,  for  sowing  over  seed- 
lings newly  pricked  out.  A good  dressing  of 
this  compost  tends  to  induce  a mass  of  tine, 
strong  roots,  and  prevents  clubbing.  Since  1 
have  used  heavy  dressings  of  lime  and  soot  1 
scarcely  ever  have  one  clubbed  plant  during 
the  season,  and  before  I employed  this  dressing 
quantities  clubbed.  The  mixture  of  soot  and 
lime  kills  the  young  grubs  which  cause 
the  clubbing.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants 
in  the  seed-bed  assume  the  fourth  leaf, 
prick  them  out  into  an  open  piece  of  ground, 
which  should  be  rather  poor,  so  that  the  young 
plants  may  grow  short  and  stocky.  I generally 
choose  the  piece  of  ground  for  my  plantation  of 
autumn-planted  Cabbages  where  summer  Onic  ns 
grew.  I trench  it  as  deeply  as  possible,  and 
manure  well  at  the  same  time.  The  ground  ; s 
afterwards  made  quite  firm  by  treading  cr 
rolling  before  planting.  I set  out  my  main  cre  p 
in  the  second  or  third  week  in  Occober,  keeping 
the  rows  12  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  from 
9 inches  to  12  inches  asunder  in  the  rows.  By 
planting  closely  a good  crop  of  young  Cabba<  es 
may  be  got  in  spring,  using  them  as  green  Cole- 
worts.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough 
for  use  every  second  row  may  be  cut,  and  after 
finishing  the  rows  every  second  plant  in  the 
rows  left  can  be  cut  for  the  summer  crop.  Tliere 
will  then  be  a full  crop  of  plants  2 feet  from 
row  to  row,  and  from  18  inches  to  2 feet  plant 
from  plant.  Cabbages  are  greatly  benefited  by  a 
dressing  of  artificial  manure  applied  between 
the  rows  as  soon  as  the  plants  begin  to  grow 


Pilder  or  Pomeranian  Cabbage.  (See  ii.age  412) 


freely  in  the  spring.  I have  used  superphosphate 
for  my  crops  for  several  years,  and  1 find  that 
they  grow  quieker  from  using  it  than  from  any 
other  manure  I have  tried.  Choose  a dry  day 
to  sow  the  superphosphate,  for  if  the  leaves  are 
wet  and  any  of  the  manure  falls  upon  them  they 
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turn  yellow,  and  a good  part  of  the  plant  is 
often  thereby  destroyed.  After  sowing  the 
manure  between  the  rows  hoe  the  ground  well 
to  mix  the  manure  with  the  soil.  When  the 
plants  are  large  enough  draw  the  soil  well  up  to 
their  stems  with  a draw-hoe.  If  they  grow 
freely  you  will  have  some  good  hearted  Cabbages 
by  the  middle  of  May,  if  the  weather  has  been 
favourable  to  the  growth.  For  very  early  use 
the  Early  \ ork,  Atkin’s  Matchless,  Early 
Ileartwell,  and  Early  0.x-heart  are  excellent, 
and  for  midsummer  and  late  crops  Large 
Bacalan,  Winningstadt,  East  Ham,  Enfield 
Market,  and  Rider  or  Pomeranian  (figured  on 
page  441),  a distinct-looking  and  excellent  sum- 
mer Cabbage,  especially  in  dry  seasons.  C. 

1883.— Cabbage  running  to  seed.— 

Stable  manure  is  better  for  heavy  land  than  pig 
manure.  The  latter,  if  rank  or  raw,  might  have 
had  some  influence  in  causing  the  Cabbage-plants 
to  bolt.  Still,  in  a general  way,  the  Cabbage  is  a 
gross  feeder,  and  does  not  often  run  through  the 
sand,  being  too  rich.  A more  probable  cause  would 
be  sowing  the  seeds  too  early.  When  rich 
manure  is  used  just  previous  to  planting  any 
crop  it  should  be  buried  in  the  ground,  so  that 
the  roots  of  plants  do  not  come  into  immediate 
contact  at  first. — E.  H. 

1890.— Diseased  Tomatoes.— There  is 

no  accounting  for  the  way  in  which  the  disease 
attacks  particular  plant,  and  leaves  others  in 
the  same  house  untouched.  There  is  probably 
a predisposition  to  disease  in  some  plants.  A 
good  many  people  would  like  to  know  how  to 
prevent  disease  in  future  crops.  By  saving  seed 
from  healthy  plants  only,  and  using  care  in  the 
ventilation  and  watering,  and  stamping  out 
disease  as  it  appears  by  cutting  away  or  pulling 
up  the  attacked  plants,  a healthy  crop  of  fruit 
may  generally  be  obtained  under  glass. — E.  H. 

ISIS.— Tan  for  Mushroom-beds.— Tan  should 
never  be  used  for  making-  a Mushroom-bed  for  two  very 
important  reasons.  Ist,  It  altogether  spoils  the  flavour  of 
the  Mushrooms ; 2nd,  The  Mushrooms  not  only  go  black  the 
second  day  after  gathering,  but  also  go  bad  and  smell 
offensive.  There  is  nothing  so  good  as  clean  horse-drop- 
pinga. — E.  Vincent. 

ROSES. 

1892. — Tea  Roses. — You  may  plant  the 
Roses  in  the  back  border,  and  train  the  growth 
down  under  the  roof,  but  a border  in  the  front, 
with  the  shoots  trained  in  the  same  way  as 
Vines,  would  be  best.  You  may  also  grow  them 
in  large  pots,  and  place  them  along  the  front. 
You  may  plant  them  out  or  pot  them  at  once  if 
you  wish.  In  the  winter  cut  the  long  shoots 
back  one  third  in  length. — J.  C.  C. 

Much  depends  upon  whether  the  back  wall  of  the 

house  gets  plenty  of  light.  If  it  does,  by  all  means  let 
them  be  planted  in  the  border.  You  can  either  take  them 
in  at  once,  or  wait  until  the  leaves  drop.  If  the  former 
plan  be  adopted,  take  care  not  to  disturb  the  roots  in 
planting.  Do  not  prune  until  late  in  December. — A.  G. 
BCTLEtt. 

1872.— Hardiness  of  Tea  Roses,  etc. 

— For  the  most  part  Tea  Roses  are  hardy  enough 
on  their  own  roots  if  planted  in  a well-drained 
situation.  Occasionally  during  a severe  winter 
some  of  the  plants  may  be  cut  back,  but  they 
always  spring  up  strongly  from  the  bottom,  and 
if  a more  than  usually  severe  winter  comes  after 
the  frost  sets  in  put  a cone  of  ashes  round  each 
plant,  and  they  are  virtually  indestructible  ; 
but  the  situation  must  not  be  water-logged  in 
winter.  The  following  half-dozen  will  suit  : 
Catherine  Mermet,  The  Bride,  Perle  desJardins, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Homt-re,  aiul  Sunset.  For 
other  kinds  of  hardy  Boses  I should  recom- 
mend the  following  : La  France,  Souvenir  de  la 
Malma.ison,Gloirede  Dijon,  .John  Hopper,  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  Baroness  Rothschild,  and 
Charles  Lefebvre. — E.  H. 

“ R.  C.”  will  hear  a variety  of  opinions 

on  the  hardiness  of  Tea  Roses.  Some  are  almost 
hardy,  but  none  of  them  are  certain  to  survive 
a really  severe  winter,  especially  when  its 
severity  occurs  on  the  approach  of  spring. 
Classing  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Reine  Marie  Hen- 
riette  as  Teas  they  are  probably  the  most 
reliable.  As  to  their  better  condition  on  own 
roots  or  various  stocks  it  is  probable  that  half 
standards  on  the  Brier,  or  more  especially  on 
the  Sweet  Brier,  can  be  trusted  in  preference  to 
dwarfs  on  own  roo.s  or  Manetti.  The  six  Teas 
that  may  be  depended  on  as  well  as  any  are  ; 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  La  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Narcisse, 
Reine  Marie  Henrieitte,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 


President,  and,  seventh,  Madame  Willermoz. 
Of  hardy  Roses,  other  than  Teas,  say  Mdlle. 
Isaac  PerrRre,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Queen  of 
Bedders,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Elizabeth  Vigneron, 
and  Madame  Montet.  Of  course,  there  are  others 
equally  good,  but  these  are  sure. — G.  E.,  Lyme 
Reijits. 

Tea  Roses  are  not  hardy  in  all  places, 

and  only  a few  of  them  grow  vigorously  when 
on  their  own  roots.  The  following  six  will  be 
the  most  likely  to  suit  you : Perle  de  Lyon, 
Madame  Falcot,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Madame 
Lambard,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  and  Sombreuil. 
Six  good  Hybrid  Perpetuals  for  growing  on  their 
own  roots  will  be  found  in  Charles  Lefebvre, 
John  Hopper,  Magna  Charta,  Jules  Margottin, 
General  Jacqueminot,  and  Paul  Verdier. — 
J.  C.  C.  

SOME  GOOD  AUTUMN  ROSES. 

Roses,  like  many  other  flowers,  have  their  pecu- 
liarities, some  varieties  being  good  all  the  year 
round,  while  others  have  their  special  seasons 
of  excellence,  and  amongst  tliese  that  are  espe- 
cially suited  for  autumn  I note  the  following  as 
being  most  reliable,  viz  : 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  a splendid  Rose, 
that  at  this  time  of  year  is  covered  with  its 
large,  pale,  delicately-tinted  blossoms,  but 
■which  in  early  summer  seldom  produces  a per- 
fect bloom.  It  is  one  of  the  best  for  mixed 
beds  and  borders. 

Gloire  de  Dijon,  although  what  may  most 
truly  of  any  Rose  be  called  a perpetual  bloomer, 


Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon. 


is  certainly  far  superior  at  this  season  of  the 
year  to  any  other,  and  many  of  my  friends  pick 
off  the  first  crop  of  blossoms  on  purpose  to  throw 
all  the  energy  of  the  plants  into  the  production 
of  its  lovely-shaped  and  more  deeply-tinted 
autumnal  crop  of  flowers. 

Triomphe  de  Rennes,  a small  but  very  lovely 
Bose  that  is  unsurpassed  for  button-holes,  is 
far  superior  in  autumn  than  in  summer,  and 
continues  to  produce  its  lovely  buds  very  late 
in  the  season. 

Homere  is  another  excellent  variety,  one  of 
the  best  and  hardiest  of  Tea  Roses,  producing 
large  clusters  of  its  pretty  blooms,  that  are  most 
acceptable  when  many  garden  flowers  begin  to 
fade. 

Baroness  de  Rotitsoiiild,  a magnificent 
Rose  for  autumn  blooming,  and  if  planted  as 
a dwarf  on  its  own  roots  will  prove  a good 
speculation  for  late  flowering. 

Celine  Forestier,  another  of  the  Roses  that 
makes  up  for  its  small  flowers  by  producing 
them  of  the  most  perfect  form  and  exquisite 
colouring.  When  cut  flowers  are  in  demand 
in  autumn  a good  bed  of  this  variety  may  always 
be  relied  on  to  yield  a full  crop  of  buds  and 
blooms.  J.  G.  H. 

1825.— Hardy  Roses  for  a garden.— 
I have  found  the  following  to  be  some  of  the 
hardiest  and  most  floriferous  Roses  as  bushes  : 
Velvety-crimson,  General  Jacqueminot,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  and  Duke  of  Connaught ; Rose, 
Magna  Charta  and  Richard  Wallace ; flesh- 
tinted,  Captain  Christy  and  Baroness  Roths- 
child ; satiny-white,  tinted  pink,  Merveille  de 
Lyon  ; White,  Madame  Lacharme  ; all  these 
being  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  The  following  Tea- 


scented  Roses  are  also  tolerably  free  bloomers 
and  fairly  hardy  : Catherine  Mermet,  Madame 
Falcot,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  and  Madame  Lam- 
bard, all  of  these  being  lovely  in  the  bud  and 
deliciously  scented. — A.  G.  Butler. 

1895.— Planting  Roses.— As  you  do  not 
say  at  what  part  of  the  spring  you  will  be  able 
to  plant  your  Roses,  perhaps  it  will  be  better  to 
put  them  in  pots,  as  you  propose  doing.  I have, 
however,  successfully  planted  Roses  in  the 
middle  of  April  that  had  not  been  kept  in  pots. 
To  do  this  the  plants  should  be  got  home  early 
in  November,  and  pruned,  if  necessary.  'They 
must  then  be  carefully  laid  in  in  a shady  border, 
giving  the  roots  plenty  of  room,  and  covering 
them  with  some  leaf-soil  or  a mixture  of  garden 
soil  and  sand.  If  a pontion  of  the  top  covering 
is  removed  from  the  roots  the  plants  may  be 
drawn  out  singly,  when  they  will  be  found  to 
have  already  made  a good  number  of  young 
roots,  and  if  carefully  planted  will  bloom  the 
same  season,  although  late.  If  you  decide  to 
put  them  in  pots,  do  not  use  them  too  large  ; 
those  7 inches  in  diameter  will  be  large  enough. 
— J.  C.  C. 

By  all  means  pot  the  Roses,  and  then,  if 

you  like,  sink  them  to  the  rims  of  the  pots  in 
the  temporary  bed  ; you  will  thus  avoid  the 
risk  of  injury  to  the  young  root-growths  when 
they  are  planted  in  the  spring.  In  any  case,  if 
potted,  Roses  cannot  be  left  standing  about  out- 
of-doors  in  frosty  weather  ; but  if  you  have  a 
house  to  keep  them  in  they  will  make  growth 
in  the  winter  and  give  you  some  early  blooms. 
— A.  G.  Butler. 

1897.— Treatment  of  Roses.— The  treat- 
ment your  Roses  require  is  very  simple,  but  it 
must  be  liberal,  or  you  will  find  the  plants 
getting  weaker  after  a year  or  two.  Remove  a 
little  soil  from  the  roots  with  a fork  ; then  lay 
on  some  good  rotten  manure,  3 inches  thick,  and 
return  the  soil  again.  Never  mind  about  there 
being  a little  mound  along  the  line  of  plants  ; 
that  will  go  down  as  the  manure  wastes.  You 
will  have  to  repeat  this  treatment  once  in  two 
years  to  keep  up  the  fertility  in  the  soil. — 
J.  C.  C. 

“ Rose  Novice  ” will  get  a large  number 

of  flowers  in  any  second  year  after  planting, 
provided  the  land  is  either  naturally  or  artifici- 
ally drained.  It  is  evident  the  soil  is  shallow, 
and  must  therefore  have  an  extra  top-dressing. 
These  things  observed,  and  judicious  pruning 
practised,  he  will  certainly  get  plenty  of  flowers 
from  all  really  trustworthy  kinds,  but  there  are 
many  beautiful  Roses  which  disappoint. 
Thoimy  kinds  can  be  better  depended  on  than 
smooth-shooted  ones. — C.  E , Lyme  Eegis. 

1857.— Roses  on  their  ovvn  roots.  — Let  the 
young  shoots  which  spring  up  from  the  bottom  remain,  so 
as  to  form  a good-sized  bush,  if  you  want  plenty  of 
flowers.— E.  H. 

FERNS. 

FERNS  IN  WIRE-BASKETS. 

I NOTICE  that  my  friend,  “Mr.  A.  G.  Butler,” 
in  Gardening,  Sept.  28th,  page  412,  recommends 
the  Moss  which  is  sold  by  florists  in  penny 
bundles  for  this  purpose  ; but  I do  not  like  this 
wood  Moss — it  so  soon  decays  and  becomes  use- 
less— and  I always  use,  and  recommend  my 
readers  to  use,  as  a first  layer  for  any  plant  in 
wire-baskets.  Sphagnum  Moss,  because  it  lives 
when  well  watered,  and  swells  up,  and  does  not 
decay  for  a very  long  time,  and  anything  will 
grow  in  it.  I was  laughed  at  very  much  upon 
one  occasion  because  I expressed  a belief  that 
this  was  the  best  material  to  cover  the  drainage 
of  stove  plants ; but  I was  enabled  to  show  plants 
which  had  remained  a long  time  in  the  same  pots, 
and  the  drainage  was  kept  entirely  free  by  its 
use.  Depend  upon  it,  thoroughly  good  drainage 
is  essential  to  the  growth  of  any  plant.  ^ 

J.  Jarvis. 

1806.  — Destroying  spiders.  — “ Mr. 

Pecksniffs  ” spiders  are  the  first  vegetarian 
Arachnida  that  I have  ever  heard  of ; spiders 
are  insectivorous.  It  is  true  that  the  mites  in- 
correctly called  red-spider  are  injurious  to 
plant-life ; but  the  common  garden  spider 
(Epeira  diademata)  feeds  solely  upon  insects, 
and  would  turn  up  its  nose  at  the  finest  Lettuce 
you  could  offer  to  it.  If  he  destroys  his  spiders 
the  plants  will  disappear  faster  than  ever,  for 
spiders  do  not  object  to  making  a meal  off  a 
caterpillar. — A.  G.  Butler. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Queat'oas.— Queries  and,  answers  are  inserted  in 
GARDBsiso/ree  of  chargeif  correspondents  follow  therules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  xoritten  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  ihe  Editor  of 
Gardening,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  _ name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  amt  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
shottld  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Axxsw&ts  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


1932. — Fungus  (Fairy  Rings)  on  a lawn.— 
will  someone  please  to  say  what  is  the  best  treatment  to 
eradicate  thisFnngus  on  a lawn? — Fairy  Rings. 

1933.  — Slugs  and.  3nails. — How  can  I prevent  slugfs 
and  snails  attaokingr  Greens,  Lettuces,  and  Pansies?  I 
have  tried  soot,  but  without  success. — E.  G. 

1934.  — Marechal  Niel  Rose. — Could  anyonekindly 
tell  me  the  cause  otmy  Mardchal  Niel  Rose-blooms  going 
blind  and  refusing  to  open  ?— Martin  Wood. 

1935. — Border  Carnations.  — Would  some  ex- 
perienced grower  of  Carnations  give  me  the  names  of  24 
of  the  best  varieties  for  a border? — A Lover  op  Car- 
nations. 

19B8.— Book  on  fruit  culture.— What  is  the  best 
bookonfrmt  culture  in  English?  loan  find  nothin^-  to 
compare  to  Hardy’s  “Traitd  de  la  Taille  des  Arbres 
Fruitiers.”— Hertpordsbire. 

1937. -  Carnation  layers.  — Should  Carnations 
layered  a month  ago  be  taken  away  from  the  mother  plant 
now,  or  in  the  spring,  and  which  is  the  best  month  for 
layering?— S.  G. 

1938. — Thickening  a Thorn  - hedge.— Would 
anyonekindly  tell  me  which  is  the  best  time  of  the  year 
and  the  proper  way  to  thicken  a Thorn-hedge  by  putting 
in  cuttings?— ExiiuiRBR. 

~ Propagating  the  Golden  Elder.— 
Would  anyone  kindly  tell  me  which  is  the  best  time  of  the 
.year  and  the  proper  way  to  put  in  cuttings  of  the 
Golden  Elder? — Enqdirer. 

1911). -Pood  for  a toad.— I have  a toad  in  the 
fernery.  Could  anyone  kindly  tell  me  what  artificial  fool 
to  feed  him  on,  as  there  is  evidently  not  enough  natural 
food — i.e.,  woodlice,  4ic.  ? — RpDLANb. 

unheated  greenhouse. 

—What  may  I expect  to  grow  best  in  a small,  unheated, 
lean-to  greenhouse?  Aspect  south,  sheltered  on  north 
Localiiy,  Gloucestershire?— F.  G.  M. 

1942.— Primroses  in  bloom.— Is  it  not  umisnal 
for  Primroses  to  be  out  in  full  bloom  at  this  time  of  the 
year?  I liave  several  lots  in  full  flower,  and  I live  within 
five  iiiinutes  walk  of  the  sea.— F.  M.  S. 

1941.— Potatoes  for  exhibition.— I should  be  glad 
If  someone  would  kindly  tell  me  the  three  best  Potatoes 
for  exhibition  purposes  in  September  ? Also  any  informa- 
tion with  regaixl  to  culture  ?— A Novice. 

— liahlias  for  show.— Will  someone  kindly 
give  me  the  names  of  24  Dahlias— 12  show  and  12  fancy- 
for  show,  with  hintsongrowing  them  for  that  purpose? 
Locality,  North  Lancashire. — The  Plouqheoy. 

194.5.— Tomatoes  from  cuttings.— Will  someone 
please  to  inform  me  if  cutting  of  Tomatoes  (this  year’s 
plants)  will  strike  easily  and  bear  fruit  next  year  as  well  as 
new  plants  raised  from  seeds? — Ed.mund  Rawson. 

194G.-Spruce  Fir-hedge  for  shelter.— I wish 
to  grow  a Spruce  Fir-hedge  as  a screen  fence.  How  should 
I treat  it--t.e.,  trim  as  it  grows,  or  wait  till  it  attains 
the  requisite  height,  say  6 feet? — Stirlingshire. 

, Sowing  Calceolaria-seed.— Will  someone 

kiriftly  inform  me  the  time  to  sow  Caloeolaria-seed  for  an 
unheated  greenhouse,  and  also  if  the  plants  would  bloom 
m it  the  next  season  after  sowing  ? I have  no  heated  house 
at  all.— A.  ,J.  W. 

^®'^^*~S®bting  a coil  boiler. — I have  a greenhouse 
10  feet  long  by  11  feet  wide,  which  I wish  to  heat  with 
hot-water  pipes.  I have  a 2-inch  coil  boiler,  and  I should 
like  to  know  how  to  set  it  properly,  and  what  hei°-ht  the 
chimney  ought  to  be  ?— Farmer. 

1949  — Svgeet-scented  Tobacco-plant  for  a 
window.— When  is  the  proper  time  to  take  this  up 
from  the  garden  and  pot  for  an  indoor  window  plant  to 
stand  the  winter?  Also  the  most  suitable  soil  and  treat- 
ment as  to  watering,  &o.  ?— W.  F. 

small  greenhouse.— What 
could  I grow  best  in  a lean-to  house,  10  feet  b/  G.V  feet 
7 feethigh  at  back,  5 feet  in  front  ? The  frost  is  just  kept 
out  with  hot-water  pipes.  Aspect  south,  sheltered  on  the 
north.  Locality,  Gloucestershire  ? — F.  G.  M. 

for  an  amateur’s  greenhouse. 
Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  best  plants  for  an 
amateurs  greenhouse,  north  aspect  (uniform  temperature 
about  4j  degs.  Fahr.)  to  bloom  all  the  year  round,  and 
suitable  for  gentlemen’s  button-holes  ?— Higiiburt. 

1952. -Wintering  Echeverias.  — Will  anyone 
kindly  instruct  me  herein?  I am  told  they  should  be 
stacked  under  a dry,  warm  wall.  It  so,  I presume  the  soil 
stiould  he  shaken  from  the  roots?  Also,  when  should  the 
— be  taken  olf  for  increasing  the  supply? 


1953.— Seedling  GaUlardias.— I have  a box  oi 
perennial  Gaulardia  seedling’^  sown  in  March  last.  They 
someone  kindly  inform  me  if  they 
will  stand  the  winter  set  out  in  the  open  ground,  and  i* 
so,  when  is  the  best  time  to  plant  them?— P.  S.  D. 

lOrG.— Wallflowers  in  pots.— When  is  the  best 
time  from  now  to  put  this  year’s  seedling  Wallflowers  into 
pots  for  spring  flowering,  and  to  stand  the  winter  out-of- 
doors?  I tried  a few  last  week,  but  they  seem  very 
languid  still ; in  fact,  I am  afraid  for  their  lives. — Krr. 

1955.--Treatnlent  of  Tradescantias.— I have 
two  pots  of  cuttings  of  the  pale  silv'ery  an  I dark-red 
striped  Tradescantias  coming  on,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
know  howto  treat  them  to  make  fine,  well-covered  plants, 
and  nob  so  straggling  as  some  I see  hanging  in  baskets?— 
Alonsoa. 

195G.— Capressus  _ macrocarpa.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  if  this  is  easily  grown  in  the  locality  of 
south  London,^  and  whether  it  will  strike  from  cuttino's 
made  at  this  time  of  year  ? I have  been  much  struck  by 
its  magaifioenb  growth  at  Eastbourne. — Herbert  S 
Stoneham. 

Manag’ement  of  Ooronillas.— Will  some- 
one kindly  let  me  know  how  to  manage  some  laro^e  Coronil- 
las  ? They  are  very  healthy  and  strong  ; bub  do  nob  flower 
scarcely  at  all?  They  have  been  out-of-doors  all  the 
summer,  and  are  now  in  a cool  greenhouse.  What  can  I do 
with  them?— X.  Y.  Z. 


19a8.  W^inter  garden. — Will  someone  kindly  in- 
form me  where  I can  obtain  some  Bamboo  plants,  and  the 
best  kinds  for  a small  winter  garden?  Also  the  names  of 
some  free-growing  and  free-flowering  plants  that  will 
rapidly  cover  a blank  wall  in  the  same?  The  frost  is  only 
just  kept  out  in  hard  winters.— M.  S Y. 

1959.— Tropaeolum  tuberosum.— I have  bought 
a Tropseolum^  tuberosum,  and  it  has  come  in  a pot  with 
moist  Moss  tied  on  the  top,  should  it  remain  so  or  not? 
My  greenhouse  is  quite  cold,  has  no  heat  whatever  through 
the  winter.  Would  it  be  better  to  be  kept  in  the  pot  or 
will  it  live  planted  out?— Warwick.shire. 

1900. — Fruit-bushes  and  trees  for  a small 
garden.— Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  best  sorts  of 
Gooseberries,  Black,  Red  and  White  Currants,  and  the 
best  Rispberries  to  plant  in  a small  garden,  and  also  the 
name  of  an  Apple  that  is  good  for  either  cooking  or  eatin 
about  Christmas?  Locality,  Plymouth.— T.  D. 

1901. — Lifting  Tea  Roses.— Would  “J.  C.  C.’ 
kindly  say  what  is  the  best  time  to  lift  a few  Tea  Roses  ? 
I wish  to  pot  them  and  place  in  a cool  frame,  so  that  I 
can  ffet  a few  early  flowers.  ^ I should  also  be  glad  of  any 
other  information  on  growing  Roses  in  frames,  as  to  air 
or  any  other  hints  that  might  be  useful  ?— Sainfoin. 

1932  —Habits  and  qualities  of  Roses.— I shall 
be  glad  if  “J.  C.  C.,”ov  some  other  experienced  Rose- 
grower,  will  state  thegood  and  bad  qualitie.s  or  characteristic 
habits  of  the  following  Roses— viz.,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Earl 
of  Uufferin,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Prince  Arthur,  Madame 
Is  vac  Perriire,  an!  Viscountess  Folkstone?— Grace  D.ar 

LING. 

1933.  -Repotting  Vallotas.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  the  best  time  for  repotting  Vallotas?  I have  one 
in  bloom  that  has  burst  a 0-inoh  pot.  It  was  not  so  large 
as  a VValnut  last  July  twelvemonth,  when  I put.  it  in  the 
pot  it  is  now  in,  and  it  now  his  a fine  stem  with  six  flowers 
on.  Should  the  soil  be  taken  away  and  fresh  put  or  not’ 
— Warwick.shire. 

1934. — A variegated  Ivy.— Some  time  since  i 
planted  in  a pot  some  nice  roots  of  a variegated  Ivy,  and 
it  has  grown  vigorously ; but  its  variegation  has  dis 
appeared.  It  has  some  shading  of  green,  and  that  is  all, 

I should  be  glad  to  know  the  cause  of  this,  and  how  varie- 
gation can  be  induced  again  ? Is  it  procured  by  some 
peculiar  treatment? — Cresswell. 

1905.— Sulphate  of  iron  for  Roses.— Will  some- 
one kindly  inform  me  what  effect  (beneficial  or  otherwise) 
three  or  (our  crvstala  of  sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol) 
would  have  on  Roses  if  applied  in  spring?  Would  it  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  flowers  or  give  greater  beautv  to  the 
foliage  for  exhibition?  Is  this  sulphate  expensive,  and 
where  could  it  be  obtained? — A.  J.  W. 

1933.— Flowers  for  August  and  September. 
—Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  names  of  any  good 
flowers  that  would  bloom  in  August  and  September- 
they  must  be  hardy— for  a sheltered  place  in  Argyllshire ' 

I have  Gladioli,  Clematises,  Japanese  Anemones,  Dahlias, 
and  Chrysanthemums.  I want  something  good— different 
from  these,  and  more  uncommon. — H.  C. 

1937.— Wbat  to  grow  in  a greenhouse  ?— i 
have  two  greenhouses.  One  a span-roofed,  and  the  other 
a lean-to.  I have  taken  the  span  house  to  grow  a few 
fruit-trees  in.  Now  I am  at  a loss  to  know  what  use  to 
put  the  other  house  to.  It  is  15  feet  by  6 feet,  but  rather 
low,  with  a flue  up  the  one  side.  Could  I grow  anything 
in  the  way  of  fruit  if  I put  soil  in  it?— One  in  a Fix. 

1908. — Treatment  of  the  white  Marguerite. 

—Having  placed  a large  plant  of  this  flower  in  the  gaixlen 
during  the  summer,  where  it  has  bloomed  freely,  I should 
be  glad  to  know  when  I ought  to  take  it  indoors,  and  if  I 
may  out  away  some  of  the  roots  when  potting  it  without 
(ear  of  killing  the  plant  ? Should  cuttinifs  taken  from 
this  plant  last  month  bloom  next  spring?— E.  G. 

1909. — Planting  out  a Marechal  Niel  Rose.— 

I have  a plant  of  this  Rose  in  a 20-inch  pot,  which  covers 
the  roof  of  one  of  my  gre  mhouses,  and  I think  of  planting  it 
outside  in  a prepared  border  and  training  it  as  usual  inside. 
By  this  means  it  would  have  more  support,  for  the  growth 
has  been  rather  weak  this  season.  Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  the  beat  time  to  move  it,  and  how  to  prepare  the 
border?— Y.  M.  J. 

1970.— Unsatisfactory  lawn.— I have  a lawn  in 
my  garden,  40  yards  by  10  yards.  Soil  somewhat  clayey,  and 
inclined  to  be  hard.  Locality,  Brixton,  S.W.  It  abounds 
with  innumerable  Dandelions,  Plantains,  Daisies,  &c., 
which  I have  tried  to  get  up  by  hand,  but  with  no  good 
result,  as  they  spring  up  again  very  speedily.  The  lawn 
has  become  worse  every  year  this  last  three  years,  so  that 
in  places  it  consists  of  more  weeds  than  Grass.  A Eeigh- 
bour  advises  me  to  have  the  lawn  well  raked  over  eaily  in 
October,  some  Grass-seed  sown,  and  a cartload  of  gool 
loam  scattered  over  this.  Will  “J.  C.  C ,"  or  anyone 
else,  kindly  say  whether  this  advice  is  good,  and  if  so. 


what  quantity  of  seed  should  be  used  ? Or  if  not,  what 
other  nleans  would  they  suggest  to  improve  the  laWn  ? 

— Cup-shaped  Roses. — Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  the  names  of  some  Roses  with  bup-shaped,  delicate- 
looking  flowers?  1 do  not  know  if  they  are  Teas.  Tfiey 
would  he  planted  in  the  open  border.  South-west  and  east 
aspect.  I had  several  last  year ; but  the  flowers  are  not  of 
the  shape  I wanted,  only  ordinary  common  ones.  I should 
like  pink,  cream,  yellow,  and  pure-white — two  of  the  best 
of  each  colour? — Kit. 

1972. — Management  of  Fig-trees.- 1 am  muoh 
obliged  to  “ J.  D.  E.”  and  “ E H.”  for  their  kind  advice 
as  regards  the  management  of  my  Fig-trees.  I should  be 
further  obliged  to  “ E.  II.”  if  he  would  kindly  let  me 
know  what  should  be  done  to  the  year’s  growth  that 
remains  on  the  trees  after  the  trimming  out  ? This  growth 
is  now  about  14  inches  long.  Should  it  be  cut  back,  how 
far,  and  the  best  time  do  it? — Fig-tree. 

1973. — Putting  out  plants  In  flower-beds.- 
I have  a lot  of  plants  of  Lychnis  chalcedonica,  Chelone 
barbata  Torreyi,  Potentilla,  I’apaver  nudicaule,  Rockets, 
double  Stocks  (Brompton  and  Queen).  All  good,  strong 
plants,  from  seed  sown  in  May,  and  transplanted  out  in 
nursery  beds  when  large  enough  to  handle.  I would  like 
to  know  is  this  a good  time  to  plant  them  out  in  beds,  and 
when  will  they  flower  next  year  ?— .1.  B. 

1974— Climbing  plants  and  whitewashing.— 
Up  the  front  of  my  house  I have  growing  several  Clematises, 
a Vine,  white  Jasmine,  Japanese  Honeysuckle,  and  a 
Bridgesia  spicata.  Will  it  do  above  plants'  any  harm  to 
whitewash  them  when  whitewashing  the  house?  The 
Jasmine  is  badly  covered  with  scale,  and  the  Vine  is  a very 
old  one.  It  would  be  a great  trouble  and  expense  to  take 
out  nails,  &o.,  to  loosen  them  from  the  wall. — Melon. 

1975.— Treatment  of  Chinese  Primulas.— I 

have  a batch  of  seedling  Chinese  Primulas.  They  are 
potted  in  3-inoh  pots  in  soil  as  advised  in  Gardening. 
They  are  placed  on  a shelf  close  to  the  glass  in  a green- 
house. Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  why  the  leaves  have 
a yellow  colour,  and  look  sickly  ? Do  they  need  a great 
quantity  of  water?  I water  them  moderately.  Shall  be 
pleased  to  receive  a few  hints? — Prlmulas. 

1973.— Bulbs  in  baskets.— Will  someone  kindly  tell 
me  the  prettiest  and  best  way  of  filling  two  baskets  with 
bulbs?  Size  : One  18  inches  long,  10  inches  wide,  5 deep. 
The  other  a size  smaller.  I would  prefer  sweet-smelling 
flowers  ; but  do  not  mind  a few  others.  I have  no  heat, 
but  could  give  them  any  amount  of  attention,  though 
only  good  garden  soil.  I would  like  one  basket  to  be  at  its 
best  by  the  middle  of  April,  if  possible. — Kit. 

1977. — Old  Carnations  in  the  open  air.— I 
shall  be  glad  to  know  if  the  following  Carnations  (two-year- 
old  plants)  will  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open 
ground— Germania,  Pride  of  Penshurst,  Mrs.  Reynolds 
Hole,  Oleander,  and  Gloire  de  Nancy?  I took  layers  from 
these  plants  in  July.  If  cutoff  from  the  old  plants  now, 
will  they  live  during  the  winter  in  a cold  frame  ? Is  it  too 
late  to  strike  Carnations  in  a cold  frame? — Ger.Mania. 

1978. — Top-dressing  Vines.— I have  two  Black 
Hamburgh  Vines  in  a house,  carrying  each  two  rods 
10  feet  long.  They  are  planted  outside  in  the  garden,  and 
bear  fair  crops.  I am  thinking  of  manuring  them  with  a 
mixture  of  blood  from  a slaughter-house  and  the  top  soil 
of  an  old  pasture.  In  what  <|uantity  should  the  blood  be 
used  to  a load  of  soil,  and  would  it  be  advisable  to  remove 
the  present  soil  from  the  roots,  and  what  is  the  best  vva}' 
and  time  to  proceed  about  the  work  ? Locality,  Plymouth. 

•r.  D. 

1979. — An  unhealthy  Pear-tree.— I hive  a large 
standard  Pear-tree,  about  35  feet  high,  which  is  in  bad 
health,  the  extremities  of  the  branches  withering  and  hear- 
ing Very  little  fruit ; the  cause  bein»  the  bark  having  been 
eaten  by  a goat  some  years  ago,  leaving  only  a narrow  strip 
about  7 iuches  wide  to  carry  the  sap.  Could  anyone 
kindly  reoommend  anything  which  would  promote  the 
growth  of  new  bark  where  injured?  Previous  to  this 
injury  the  tree  bore  immense  crops  nearly  every  year. — 

J.  E.  B. 

1980.  — A Rose  soil.— V/ould  someone  kindly  say 
what  is  probably  the  matter  with  my  Rose  soil  ? Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan  and  Gra  id  Mogul  when  newly  opened 
look  like  Roses  a week  old,  so  very  dull  and  not  the 
slightest  gloss  about  ihem.  I would  not  give  a penny  (oi' 
a gross  of  t’nem  ; while  the  same  bed  and  soil  grows  othejr 
kinds  nearly  all  that  I can  desire.  My  next-door  iiedg'h- 
hour  grows  the  first  named  Roses  up  to  the  mark.  I havo 
added  to  my  soil  a fair  quantity  of  clay,  is  this  the 
cause  ?— Constant  Reader. 

1981. — Marechal  Niel  Rose  in  a greenhouse, 
(fee. — I planted  a Marbohal  Niel  Rose  in  the  inside  border 
of  a greenhouse  in  May.  It  has  thrown  up  two  shoots  from 
near  the  roots,  one  has  run  about  12  feet  or  13  feet,  and  the 
other  about  3 feet  or  4 feet ; both  are  still  growing  well. 
Ought  they  to  be  allowed  to  run  on,  or  should  they  be 
stopped,  and  if  so  how  muoh  ought  I take  off  and  when  ? It 

a .voung  plant.  Also  will  General  Jacqueminot  Rose 
do  well  well  if  left  in  the  opsn  all  the  winter,  south-west 
aspect  ?— W.  C.  Warren. 

1982. — The  Celery  grub,  <fcc. — Will  someone  please 
to  tell  me  the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of  this  pest  ? It 
attacked  mv  young  plants  as  soon  as  put  in  the  rows  at 
the  end  of  June.  I killed  every  one  I could  see  by  pinch- 
ing. The  end  of  July  came  attack  No.  2.  I then  took  off 
the  portion  of  every  leaf  injured.  Now  my  Celery  is  full 
grown,  and  this  week  the  pest  has  again  appeared.  Your 
article  on  this  plant  in  No,  001  I read  with  much  interest. 
What  is  meant,  by  the  word  “bolting,”  as  applied  to 
Celery  ?— Grubby. 

1933.— Passion-flower  losing  its  buds.— Can 
anyone  kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of  my  Passion-flower 
(Passiflora  Imperatrice  Eugiime)  losing  its  buds?  I planted 
it  about  June,  and  it  has  now  reached  the  top  of  my 
greenhouse  ; the  foliage  looks  perfectly  healthy,  but  as 
soon  as  the  buds  get  to  a certain  size  the  middle  drops 
out.  I have  no  heat  whatever.  Could  that  be  the  cause, 
though  I have  always  undei'stood  that  Passion-flowers 
were  quite  hardy?  1 should  be  very  glad  of  any  informi- 
tion  this  subject. — Roiikr. 
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1954. — Heating  a forcing-house.— I intend  to 
■build  a small  foroin"-house,  about  9 feet  by  (>  feet.  I 
aliould  be  much  obliged  to  anyone  who  would  give  me  any 
hints  as  t o theamount  of  and  best  position  for  the  hot-water 
pipes,  and  any  information  as  to  the  best  and  simplest  way 
of  making  a small  hot-bed  in  the  house,  to  he  heated  by 
the  hot  water  from  the  boiler  ? I am  in  doaibt  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  placing  the  pipes  for  this  purpose,  and  also 
the  best  was’  to  ventilate  the  hot-bed,  so  as  to  regulate 
flow  of  hot  air,  if  this  is  necessai'y. — W. 

1955.  — Ciimhing  Roses. — I wish  to  cover  the  front 
of  my  house  with  climbing  Roses.  The  wall  is  18  feet 
high  and  36  feet  long,  facing  south.  Climate  very  cold 
and  windy  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Would 
“ J.  C.  C.”  or  anyone  else  kindly  name  six  or  eight  of  the 
very  best  in  all  respects  for  the  purpose,  h.alf  of  them 
crimson,  and  half  light  coloured  ones,  strong  growers? 
I have  already  growing  Ruga,  Dundee  Rambler,  and  both 
dories,  red  and  buff.  Would  Irish  Ivy  be  of  any  h.arm 
growing  amongst  the  Roses  ?— Constaxt  Re.\der. 

1986  — Lapagerias  alba  and  rosea  losing 
their  leaves.— Would  anyone  kindly  tell  me  if  it  is 
natural  for  Lapageria  leaves  to  turn  yellow  and  drop  off  ? 
They  are  planted  in  a large  bo.x,  with  no  bottom,  in  peat, 
loam,  river-sand,  and  leaf-mould  all  mixed.  I give  lots 
of  water  in  hot  weather,  and  a little  farmyard  liquid  once 
a week  before  the  opening  of  the  flowers.  The  greenhouse 
is  a lean-to  and  lacing  east,  and  I have  the  greenhouse  glass 
shaded  with  whitening  to  keep  off  the  sun  in  summer  ; no 
artiflcial  heat  in  the  greenhouse  all  the  year.  Any  infor- 
mation thankfully  received. — L.tny  Gardener. 

19S7. — Planting  Tree-Perns. — I am  about  to  erect 
a lean-to  conservatory,  with  a glass  door  communicating 
with  my  dwelling-house.  Length  of  conservatory,  dO  feet ; 
breadth,  13  feet ; height  at  back,  11  feet.  I should  like  to 
plant  a permanent  border  with  Tree-Ferns,  Palms,  &c.,  on 
a plan  similar  to  the  drawing  in  Garde.xino  of  July  11th, 
1885.  Would  someone  kindly  give  me  exact  directions 
as  to  width  of  border,  height  of  wall  necessary  to  keep  in 
the  mould,  and  how  to  put  the  plants  in  the  most  suitable 
and  effective  position  &o.  ? Also  say  whether  wire-wove 
roofing  would  be  suitable  for  the  roof  as  glass  is  so 
frequently  broken?—.!.  K.  B. 

1988.— Management  of  a weedy  tennis-lawn- 
— I wish  to  ask  advice  with  regard  to  my  tennis-lawn  ? 
Early  in  the  spring  of  this  year  I cook  all  the  turf  off,  as  it 
was  one  mass  of  Daisies,  and  sowed  it  down  with  the  best 
lawn  seed,  according  to  the  directions  given  by  the 
seller.  All  through  the  summer  I have  been  troubled  with 
continually  pulling  out  weeds  of  every  description.  I find 
now  that  the  lawn  is  thickly  studded  with  Plantains  and 
Dandelions,  also  a close-growing  weed,  resembling  Clover, 
which  spreads  from  a thick  root  in  every  direction,  killing 
all  the  Grass  under  it.  I have  been  advised  to  use 
sulphuric  acid  applied  with  a skewer  to  the  Plaintains. 
Can  anyone  tell  me  if  this  is  the  only  or  best  remedy  ?— 
P.  Thobnh. 

1939.  — Climbing  and  dwarf  Roses.  — In 
my  garden,  which  is  pretty  for  North  Stirling, 
I have  a small  plot  of  ground  gainst  a high  south 
wall,  31  teat  long  by  4 feet  wide,  in  which  I wish 
to  grow  climbing  and  dwarf  .Roses.  Will  someone 
please  inform  me  how  to  prepare  the  soil  ? What  is 
the  most  suitable  kind  of  manure  to  use,  time  to  plant, 
and  what  Roses  would  be  most  likely  to  succeed  here,  how 
many  to  plant  in  the  space  at  my  disposal,  and  when  they 
should  be  pruned,  and  how  ? The  soil  is  light  (not 
sandy)  but  gravelly  about  11  feet  from  the  surface.  The 
situation  is  pretty  much  exposed,  the  south-westers 
especially  sweeping  round  the  plot ; but  I am  putting  in 
a hedge  of  Laurel  and  Privet  to  protect  the  Roses  as  far  as 
possible  from  this  wind. — Bry. 

1990.— Building  and  heating  a forcing- 
house.— Will  someone  kindly  give  me  advice  how  to  build 
and  heat  a small,  span-roofed  forcing-house,  20  feet  by 
9 feet?  What  length  of  rafters  will  be  required,  and  how 
far  apart,  as  I want  to  have  it  built  as  cheaply  as  I possibly 
can  ? Could  I have  the  root  come  on  the  brickwork,  so  as 
to  do  without  side-lights,  but  have  sliding  wood  ventilators 
in  the  sides  instead?  What  brickwork  should  I require,  as 
I could  have  the  path  sunk  to  get  head  room  ? What 
piping  shall  I require  for  bottom  heat  as  I have  no  manure, 
I should  have  to  depend  on  the  pipes  ? Would  a hollow 
chamber,  bricked  in  and  filled  up  with  clinkers  over  the  pipes, 
answer,  or  would  it  be  best  to  have  a small  tank  with 
water  ? If  I had  a flow  and  return  pipe  could  I have  them 
la’d  flat  ? What  piping  should  I want  for  top  heat,  and 
how  best  placed,  as  I should  want  to  start  early.  I thought 
of  having  bottom  heat  only  one  side,  so  that  under  an  open 
stage  I could  force  Rhubarb,  and  as  the  family  is  small  I 
should  not  want  much  at  one  time.  I thought  of  having  a 
partition  so  that  I could  grow  Cucumbers  in  one  part,  and 
Melons  in  summer,  and  Tomatoes  in  winter  in  the  other 
part ; and  should  I require  any  bottom  heat  for  them  ? It 
would  run  north  and  south  with  a door  at  the  south  end. 
Would  a Loughborough  boiler  do,  and  what  size  one  ? 
Could  it  be  fixed  in  the  west  side  corner,  as  there  is  not 
room  at  north  end  ? Would  it  make  any  difference  in  the 
draught  if  sunk  to  get  it  under  the  pipes?  — W.  G. 
Wrioht. 

REPEATED  QUERY. 

1708.— Culture  of  Lapagerias.- Would  someone 
kindly  give  me  a few  hints  on  the  culture  of  Lapagerias? 
I have  a conservatory  facing  north  and  south.  Lapageria 
rosea  is  planted  on  south  end  in  a border  inside  10  feet 
long,  3 feet  deep,  15  inches  wide.  The  border  consists  of 
peat,  charcoal,  and  sand,  kept  moderately  moist.  The 
Lapageria  has  been  planted  about  nine  years,  but  does  not 
bloom  satisfactorily.  The  foliage  looks  somewhat  dry,  and 
of  a rusty  texture,  and  curled.  It  is  quite  clear  from 
thrips,  which  attacked  the  plant  some  years  ago.  The 
trellis  on  which  it  grows  is  8 feet  high.  When  shoots  reach 
the  top  they  are  trained  down  again.  I should  like  to 
know  it  that  is  right?  There  is  a stage  above  the  border, 
and  outside  blinds  for  shading.  I thought  it  possibly  might 
have  too  much  room,  and  might  be  desirable  to  take  itup 
and  pot  it.  If  so,  when  would  be  the  best  time  to  do  it? 
It  never  carries  one-tenth  of  the  blooms  it  ought  on  a plant 
that  size.  It  has  thrown  no  shoot  from  the  base  of  the 
plant  this  season.  I shall  be  greatly  obliged  forany  infor- 
mation that  can  be  given  ?— F.  Owen,  F runnershall  Park. 
Tunbridge  Wella. 


To  the.  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  gii'en  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
a/zsivers  shoulel  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

1991. — Gloxinia  (M.  A.  appears  to  bo  a 

curious  time  for  a Gloxinia  to  be  starting”  into  growth.  It 
may  not  be  one,  however,  but  something  nearly  allied.  I 
would  not  advise  potting  it  now.— J.  J. 

1992. — Hesperis  matronalis  and  H.  tristis 
{Alfred  Taylor). — I should  think  you  may  procure  these 
of  Messrs.  Ware,  Tottenham,  or  Messrs.  Paul,  Cheshunt. 
If  not,  you  may  procure  seed  of  any  seedsman. — M.  B. 

1993.  — Oak-leaves  {Headley). — The  growths  on  the 
stems  and  leaves  of  Oak  are  galls,  produced  by  the  punc- 
tures of  gall  insects.  Such  growths  are  very  common  and 
numerous.  The  “ red-breast’s  pin-cushion  ” on  Roses  is 
another  familiar  example. 

1091.— The  Moonwort  (Botrychium  lunaria) 

{J.  Cro)nhe). — This  is  the  naTue  of  the  Fern  specimens 
sent;  but  there  appears  to  be  two  varieties.  One,  with 
pinn»  plain  on  the  edge,  being  the  typical  plant ; but  the 
one  having  the  edges  of  the  piniue  deeply  incised  is  the 
form  called  B.  1.  Moorei,  named  after  the  late  Curator  of 
the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Chelsea.— J.  J. 

1995.— Bloom  on  Grapes(//.  —Bloom  on  Grapes 

is  a very  fragile  thing,  easily  removed,  but  cannot  be 
replaced.  A dense  bloom  is  a point  of  high  culture,  and 
where  present  it  signifies  that  the  interior  management  of 
the  house  has  been  suitable.  Bloom  is  often  removed  from 
Grapes  by  a late  use  of  a syringe,  or  by  a careless  applica- 
tion of  moisture  or  ventilation  its  formation  is  prevented. 

1999.— Selaginella  Kraussiana  {A.  3f.).— This 
Selaginella  delights  in  a cool,  moist,  shady  situation, 
thriving  perfectly  well  in  a greenhouse  or  in  a cool  apart- 
ment. It  is  propagated  by  pulling  the  plant  to  pieces,  taking 
with  each  piece  a portion  of  the  hard  stem,  and  dibbling 
them  in  some  sandy-peat  and  leaf-mould.  Keep  the  soil 
moist,  hut  not  too  wet,  or  they  will  damp  off.  March  is  the 
best  time  to  divide  it. 

1997. — Olfersia  cervina  (X  -C.).— I am  taken  to 
task  by  “J.  B.”  for  calling  this  in  the  vernacular  the 

Stag-horned  Fern,”  “Seeing  that  the  genus  Platycerium 
are  usually  looked  upon  as  the  Stag’s-horn  Ferns,  and  their 
fronds  do  certainly  resemble  the  antlers  of  a stag.”  This 
I must  admit  is  so ; but  as  the  name  cervina  simply  means 
stag-horned,  I had  no  alternative,  not  having  had  the 
naming  of  either  of  the  plants. — J.  J. 

1998.  — Moraea  {T.  Grant). — This,  no  doubt,  is  the 
generic  name  of  the  piece  of  plant  sent ; but  I cannot 
identify  from  leaves  only.  The  Morseas  have  very  handsome 
flowers,  yellow,  white,  purple,  blue,  vermilion,  and.  in 
some  kinds,  the  whole  of  the  colours  combined.  They 
are  natives,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  would  be  improved  by  a little  rise  in  temperature 
in  the  spring  months. — M.  B. 

1999. — Brown  spots  on  Pelar^ronium-leaves 
{R.  i)i  D.). — The  brown  spots  on  the  Pelargoniums  are.  no 
doubt,  from  an  attack  of  the  disease  called  “spot.”  This 
is  generally  caused  by  inattention  to  watering,  allowing 
the  roots  to  get  too  dry  and  then  flooding  them  with 
water,  and  also  a cold,  damp,  and  stagnant  atmosphere  in 
the  winter  will  cause  it.  The  evils  named  here  should  be 
carefully  avoided,  and  then  “ spot”  should  give  but  little 
trouble. 

2000.  -Liquid-manure  for  Orchids 

Have  nothing  to  do  with  this.  I do  not  like  it.  And  for 
a good  miscellaneous  collection  of  plants  such  as  you 
name,  the  practice  is  simply  misleading  and  absurd.  I 
have  noticed  upon  several  occasions  where  this  has  been 
applied  to  Cypripediums  and  to  Cyrnbidiums  that  the 
owners  were  glad  enough  to  shake  them  out  of  the  soil  and 
stop  the  application  of  liquid-manure.  I have  never 
adopted  it,  and  do  not  like  it. — M.  B. 

2001. — Lselia  Dayana  {D.  B.  il.).— This  is  the  name 
of  the  flower  you  send.  It  is  not  L.  puraila,  although  it  is 
sometimes  considered  a variety  of  that  plant ; but  I think 
it  is  quite  distinct.  It  should  be  grown  on  a block;  or, 
better  still,  in  a shallow  teak-wood  basket.  The  soil  should 
he  made  very  firm  ; but  there  should  not  be  much  used. 
It  is,  as  you  say,  a lovely  flower,  and  so  also  is  L.  pumila  ; 
but  Dayana  is  an  easier  plant  to  manage,  and  it  lasts  a 
long  time  in  flower.— M.  B. 

2002. — Fuchsias  with  unhealthy  leaves 
(S.  It.). — The  Fuchsia-leaves  sent  were  very  b^ly  infested 
with  thrips  and  red-spider,  and  this  is  generally  caused  by 
drought  at  roots  or  in  the  atmosphere.  Fumigate  lightly 
and  frequently  with  tobacco,  and  syringe  freely  with 
tobacco-water  and  soap-suds,  and  then  the  next  day  wash 
well  with  clean  water,  and  followup  this  treatment.  Also 
see  that  the  roots  are  well  supplied  with  water,  and  the 
greenhouse  should  have  abundance  of  air  on  all  favourable 
occasions. 

2003. — Woodsia  mollis  {J.  3IcP.).— This  is  the 
name  of  the  specimen  sent.  It  is  a p’ant  which  comes 
from  the  cooler  parts  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  thriving 
best  under  cool  greenhouse  treatment;  indeed,  I always 
grew  it  on  a shelf  in  the  cool  fernery,  which  sometimes 
during  the  winter  averaged  a lower  temperature  than  the 
greenhouse  ; but  still,  I by  no  means  should  like  to  recom- 
mend it  as  a hardy  Fern.  It  has  been  known  in  English 
gardens  about  fifty  years ; but  it  was  in  cultivation  in  the 
gardens  of  Germany  before  that  time. — J.  J. 

2004  — Planting  Currants  and  Grooseberries, 
&C.  {G.  C.). — Trench  the  ground  up  2 feet  deep,  or  deeper 
if  the  subsoil  will  bear  it,  working  in  plenty  of  half-decaved 
stable  manure  ; plant  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall.  Old 
Currant-trees  will  not  readily  assume  the  espalier  form- 
better  start  with  young  ones.  The  following  are  good  sorts 
of  Gooseberries  : Red  Warrington,  Companion,  London, 
Crown  Bob,  Lancashire  Lad,  Champagne,  red  and  yellow, 
Criterion,  Golden  Sovereign,  Victory,  Rough  Green,  White 
Gage,  and  Whitesmith. 

200.5. — Potting  Bulbs  {Hyacinth). — The  bulbs  of 
Hyacinths  and  Tulips  should  be  potted  so  that  their 
crowns  are  just  visible  above  the  soil.  After  potting  give 
them  a good  watering  and  let  them  remain  in  the  open 
air  for  a few  hours  to  drain.  Then  hury  them  in  cinder- 
ashes  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  4-inches  or  5-inches  deep,  until  the 
pots  get  full  of  roots,  then  introduce  them  to  a green- 
house or  frame.  One  Hyacinth  bulb  should  be  put  in  a 
5-inch  pot,  or  three  in  an  8-inoh  one ; three  Tulips  in  a 
5-inch  pot,  and  five  in  a C-inch  one. 


2000.— Red-spider  on  Cucumbers  (/?.  S.  T.).— 
Keep  up  a temperature  of  70  clegs,  at  night,  and  7.5  clegs, 
to  80  degs.  by  day;  syringe  the  leaves  well  with  clean, 
warm  water  every  morning  early,  and  when  you  shut  up 
the  house  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  well  saturate 
the  floors,  beds,  and  plants  with  water.  When  a sunny 
day  occurs  you  might  keep  the  house  shut  up  quite  close, 
and  use  the  syringe  frequently  jduring  the  day,  so  as  not 
to  let  any  portion  of  the  house  get  dry.  Diluted  liquid- 
oow-manure  in  a clear  and  warm  state  is  excellent  for 
Cucumbers. 

2007.— Imperfect  Fuchsia  blooms (B.  F.G.).— 
Some  error  in  the  treatment  has,  no  doubt,  occasioned  the 
formation  of  imperfect  blooms.  Fuclisias  like  a free, 
mellow  compost  of  two-thirds  turfy  loam  and  one-third 
leaf-mould,  adding  thereto  some  silver  sand.  Next  spring, 
when  youngishoots  are  beginning  to  form  on  the  old  plants, 
allow  them  to  become  quite  dry  at  the  roots.  Turn  them 
out  of  the  pots  and  shake  away  all  the  old  soil  from  the 
roots  and  replace  in  the  same  sized  pots,  shifting  on  after- 
wards as  required.  Place  the  ifiants  in  the  open  air  in 
June  until  the  flower- buds  are  w'ell  formed. 

2998.— Saxifrages  dying  off  (D.  B.  D.).—We 
know  that  some  Saxifrages,  especially  those  of  the  Mossy 
section,  are  liable  to  go  off  in  the  manner  described,  but 
have  always  thought  that  the  main  cause  thereof  lay  in 
the  soil.  Is  yours  of  a retentive  nature?  If  so,  replace  it 
with  very  sandy  mould.  We  would  advise  that  any  plants 
showing  signs  of  decay  be  at  onoe  taken  up,  cutting  away 
all  decayed  parts,  and  then  pulling  them  to  pieces  and 
dibbling  them  in  in  freshly-prepared  beds.  This  will  give 
them  a renewal  of  life,  and  will  in  all  probability  stop  the 
decay. 

2099.— Green  Tarragon  {T.  G.  ff.).— This  being 
constantly  required  in  a green  state,  some  special  care  is 
necessary  to  ensure  an  abundant  supply  of  it.  Some  roots 
should  be  potted  early  in  October  and  be  introduced  in 
succession  into  a warm  greenhouse  or  frame  for  the  winter 
supply.  Out-of-doors,  when  the  soil  is  not  naturally 
favourable  to  its  growth,  it  should  have  mixed  with  it  a 
few  barrow-loads  of  road-scrapings  and  thoroughly  de- 
cayed mortar-rubbish,  and  the  beds  should  be  raised  a 
little  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  surface.  By 
cutting  off  portions  of  the  plants  at  different  times  in  the 
summer  a good  supply  can  be  generally  maintained. 

2010.— Dendrobium  Falconer!  {D.  F.).  — Tliis 

enquirer  asks  how  he  is  to  manage  this  plant  now?  Well, 
you  see,  you  do  not  tell  me  how  you  have  been  treating 
it ; in  fact,  not  one  word  of  enlightenment  is  given. 
I have  been  most  successful  with  this  plant  by  growing  it 
in  the  Cattleya-house,  near  the  roof  glass,  and  keeping  it 
well  supplied  with  water  during  its  growing  season,  at  this 
time  of  the  year  gradually  drying  it  off.  When  at  rest  I 
hung  it  on  the  north  side  of  the  Odotoglossum-house, 
keeping  it  quite  dry  through  the  winter.  In  this  manner 
I never  failed  to  obtain  blossoms  every  spring ; but  I have 
never  flowered  it  profusely.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful kinds  in  a large  family. — M.  B. 

2911.— Winter  window  plants  (IF.  P.  IF.).— We 
should  certainly  advise  for  winter  window-boxes  a few 
nice  ornamental  dwarf  shrubs  or  little  Conifers,  assuming, 
of  course,  that  the  boxes  are  to  be  outside  the  window  and 
not  within.  Some  three  or  four  of  these  might  have  a carpet 
of  Myosotis,  double  Daisies,  Arabis,  Aubrietia,  &c.,  or 
they  may  be  filled  with  blood-red  Wallflowers  and  a carpet 
of  blue  Nemophila  or  white  Arabis,  or  a few  good  plants 
of  the  white  Iberis  oorifolia  carpeted  with  purple  Aubrietia, 
planted  with  Hyacinths,  or  Tulips  and  Snowdrops,  and 
carpeted  with  a green  .Sedum.  All  or  anyone  of  these  com- 
binations would  look  very  nice.  Such  things  as  Pansies 
mixed  look  pretty  in  a window,  but  for  winter  decoration 
the  shrubs  are  best. 

2012.— Cactus  not  floweringr,  &c.  (P.  C.  B.)— 
Cereus  flagelliformis,  the  Cat's-tail  or  Rod-shaped  Cactus  is 
a very  free-flowering  species  The  pot  containing  it  should 
be  slung  up  near  the  roof  of  the  greenhouse,  so  that  it 
may  get  full  light  and  sun,  and  where  the  pendulous  habit 
may  be  displayed.  Perhaps  the  plant  in  question  is  not 
yet  large  enough  to  flower?  A Cactus  requires  several 
seasons’  growth  before  it  produces  bloom.  In  any  case  the 
effect  of  potting  will  not  be  seen  until  next  year.  It  is  on 
the  wood  of  the  previous  season’s  growlh  th*t  flower-buds 
are  formed.  Grow  the  plant  in  the  full  sun  during  the 
summer,  and  expose  it  in  the  open  air  in  a wirm  situation 
during  the  latter  part  of  August.  Other  free-flowering 
kinds  consist  of  Cactus  speoiosissimus,  Cactus  Mallisoni, 
Colvilli,  formosus,  and  rosaceus. 

2913. — Masdevallia  Daviesi.— P.  F.  wishes  to 
know  if  this  plant  is  not  of  Brazilian  origin?  No, 
it  is  not,  for  it  was  found  by  the  collector  whose  name 
it  bears  in  the  mountains  of  Peru,  at  some  10,500  feet 
to  12,000  feet  elevation,  where  the  atmosphere,  as 
may  be  imagined,  is  very  thin  and  the  nights  cold,  so 
that  there  is  a considerable  variation  in  temperature,  and 
the  atmosphere  reeks  with  moisture.  Still,  Orchids  of 
this  class  in  particular  are  found,  and  I am  of  opinion  that 
if  the  plants  under  cultivation  are  only  kept  cool 
enough  and  moist  enough,  that  they  will  be  found  amen- 
able to  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  grower,  and  will 
be  induced  to  produce  flowers  much  larger  in  size  than 
any  we  have  yet  seen  of  it,  and  a yellow-flowered 
Masdevallia  as  large  as  M.  Veitobiana  grandiflora  would  bo 
a startling  novelty.— M.  B. 

2914. — Orchid,  in  a window-case  (H.  A.).— Y'on 
asked  me  awhile  ago  what  you  shall  start  with  in  tlie  way  of 
Orchids,  and  I gave  yon  the  names  of  three  kinds,  which  I 
think  you  may  grow  well.  They  were  Epidendrium  vitel- 
linum  maju?,  Odontoglossura  Rossi  majus,  and  Sophronitis 
grandiflora,  all  bright  and  good  flowers,  and  you  tell  me 
you  did  not  get  either  of  these ; but,  as  I suppose,  you 
wanted  something  larger  and  more  majestic,  so  you  got 
Lycaste  Skinneri,  and  it  appears  you  have  nearly  improved 
it  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  so  you  come  again  for 
advice  in  great  trouble.  I am  surprised  you  have  not 
washed  it  away  entirely.  Whoever  would  h.ave  thought  it 
necessary  to  water  this  three  times  in  the  day,  and  syringe 
it  in  the  evening?  Once  in  the  week  would  have  been 
suffloient.  Then  your  case  should  not  have  stood  open  .all 
day.  You  must  alter  your  treatment,  or  you  will  never 
get  flowers,  and  I am  glad  you  did  not  get  the  plants  I 
named.  It  you  had,  and  had  given  them  the  treatment 
you  have  done  this  Lycaste  Skinneri,  you  would  have 
killed  them  before  now.  Treat  the  plants  rationally,  and 
your  Lycaste  and  your  Cypripediums  will  thrive.— M.  B. 
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NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

**»  -^ny  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  rmme  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 37,  tsouthampton-street.  Strand  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.  — Ji.  Welford.  — Si’bthorpia 
1 H»™a''thua  incarnatus. 

■Having  had  It  over  twenty  years  you  should  be  an  adept 
C3UP  piunata.  Native  of  the 

— A'  Seneoioelegans,  an  annual, 

wr  nearly  two  hundred  years  in  our  s^ardens. A.  M. 

Calceolaria  Pothergilli,  a very  old  species.  Native  of  the 
buNds^-"'?  i'l'iidence.—l.  Polygala  chamse- 

bUMs , 2,  Statioe  sinuata ; 3,  Rudbeokia  purpurea- 

4 Celsia  linearis. P.  IF.,  Reading.-Vm^s  of  the 

Bladder  Senna  (Colutea  arboresoens). Ledd.—\,  Adian- 

lum  peruvianum  ; 2,  Adiantum  curvatuni ; 3,  Asplenium 

forniosuin  ; 4,  Davallia  elegans. T.  M. 1 Vanda 

tricolor ; 2,  Aerides  quinquevulneruin. M ’j  P 

' ^ '' annual.  1,  With  white  flowers : 

both  forms  of  the  Devil-in-a- 
Bush  (Nigella  damasoena).  By  some  it  is  called  Love-in- 
t Phalaris  arundinacea: 

lanoeolata. Mrs.  B.,  Risborough.— 

Onoidium  sphacelatum ; other  specimen  Miltonia  Regnelli. 

-T.  Lames, — Habrothamnus  elegane.  S.  W.  S. 

—Giant  Knotweed  (Polygonum  cuspidatum). B B II  * 

lteinnfy'~\  f'n^'®  tuberous  Begonia.  E.' Smith, 

Ueigate.  — Artillery-plant  (Pilea  muscosa).  R.  ip 

Green.  — l,  Helianthus  multiflorus ; 2,  Rudbeckia 

Newmani ; 3,  Chrysanthemum  Leuoanthemuni.  Other 

specimen,  Giant  Knotweed  (Polygonum  cuspidatum). 

Louisa  II.  Sparrow. Leycesteria  formosa : Coral 

flowered  shrub,  Berberidopsis  oorallina.  Specimens 

should  be  numbered.  ^Walsall.  - l,  a’^Scco 

bht  cannot  tell  which  one  from  specimen 

sent  2,  Pelargonium  Prince  of  Orange. R.  Qreeninu — 

- Thorn,  Oockspur  Thorn  (Cratmgus  C'rus- 

„alh) , Other  specimen.  Cherry  or  Mj  robalan  Plum 

(Prunus  inyrobalana). Miss  Robertson.—Specimens  too 

much  dried  up  to  name,  and  numbers  ^a^  become 

triouspidata. Eirkby, 

JMnsaale.—l,  Campanula  persioifoliafl.-pl.  ; 2.  Insufficient 
specimen ; 3,  Campanula  fragilis  alba  4,  Henbane 
(Hyoscyamus  niger). Mrs.  C.  H.  Conybeare:~l  Chxvt 

bessa'rZmis  It 

oessaraDious.-j-A.  S.~l,  A Helianthus  ; 2,  Chrysanthe- 
mum Leucanthemum. 5«n!i«tni.-It  has  been  reneZdl  v 

stated  in  Gardening  that  we  do  not  name  garden  variUies 

bmith.—l,  Solanum  jasminoides  ; 2 and  5 Send  better 
specimens  ; 3 Sedum  Sieboldi  variegatum  ; 7 A Phlof 
apparently  ; 6,  Lavender  Cotton  (Santolina  inoana).  ’ 

Names  of  fruit.  — Subscriber  from  the  First 

Pears:  1,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey ; 2,  Beurrb  de  Capiau 

mont.  Apple  Juneating. H JI  >l-Annle7  i nmr 

2,  Yorkshire  Beauty. B.  Dodd—A  itcS'  Appie^whroh 

we  cannot  name. Ernest  C.  Ellis.-AppltlFf^nd  9 

Aoklara  Russet ; 2 and  5,  Cellini  ; 3 and  8 Not  recoo-’ 

den  p"^®’n  * HawthorS^ 

Calient  dtse^/Sd:-Z ^!*'c'’}r-lllpprer:^  l“’’6ld^ 
thornden  : 2,  Apparently  a small  Lord^Suffield  • 3 and^5 
learn-s  Pippm  • 4,  Not  recognised,  poor  ’specimen  ^ 
ForeIle"or  Trouf  Pea^"^^^'®  Echlinville  Seedling  Pea; 
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BULBS.  BULBS.  BULBS. 

ONE  QUALITY— THE  BEST. 

60  Selected  Bulbs,  Is.  6d.-2  Hyacinths,  I5 
Crocuses,  6 Tulips,  3 Narcissus,  6 Scillas,  8 Ixias,  8 Iris 
6 Aconites,  6 Snowdrops.  ’ 

160  ditto,  3s.— 4 Hyacinths  (2  colours),  75  Crocuses  (3 
colours),  12  Tulips,  9 Narcissus,  20  Snowdrops,  10  Scillas, 
10  Aconites,  10  Kanunculi,  10  Iris. 
lOD  ditto,  6s.— 4 L.  Candidum,  12  dbl.  Roman  and  12 
paper-white  Nar.,  6 Roman  flyac.,  6 Freesia  ref.  alba,  12 
Ixias,  12  Glad.  “ The  Bride,”  4 Tuberoses,  10  Iris,  lo 
Ranunculi,  12  Tulips ; half  quantity,  3s.  Od. 

Collectionst  see  Catalogue. 

Koman  Hyacinths,  2s.  doz.  ; per  lOO,  I4e. 

bdPT-  blue,  or  red.  Is.  9d.  ; white,  2s.  6d.  doz. 
Crocus,  blue,  yellow,  striped  or  white.  Is.  2d.  per  100. 
Tulips,  dbl.  or  sgl.,  12,  8d.;  25,  Is.  3d.;  50.  2s.  3d.;  109,  4s 
Spanish  Ins,  mixed,  50,  Is.  ; 100,  Is.  6d 
IXias,  mixed,  12,  6d. ; 25,  lOd.  ; 50,  Is.  6d" 

Narcissus  Poet,  25,  is. ; 50,  is.  6d.  ; loO,  2s.  6d 
Snowdrops,  sgl.  or  dbl.,  25,  Is.  ; 60,  Is.  6d.  ; 100  2s  6d 
Aconites,  _26,  8d.  ; 60,  Is.  2d. ; 100,  2s. 

Scilla_  sibirica,  25,  is.  ; 50,  is.  6d. ; lOO,  2s.  6d 

refracta  alba,  12,  is. ; 25,  is.  6d. ; 50,  2s.  6d 
: 25,  is.  3d.  ; 50,  2s. 
Gladiolus  the  Bride.  12,  lod. ; 25,  is.  6d.  50,  2s.  9d. 
Lll.  candidum,  large  bulbs,  6,  Is.  6d.  ; 12  2s 
Narcissus,  dbl.  Roman,  12,  Is.  ; 25,  Is.  9d.’ ; 50  3s 
Narcissus,  Paper-white,  12,  Is.  ; 25,  Is.  9d.  ; 50  3s 
Tuberose, _6,  is. ; 12,  Is.  6d.  : 25,  2s.  9d. 

Ranunculi,  French,  30  roots,  is. ; 60,  Is.  9J. ; lOO,  2s.Gd. 

Packing  and  carriaye  free.  CA  TALOGUES  post  'free 
J.  W.  WOODWARD,  63,  Grenville  Road. 
Hornsey  Rise,  London,  N. 


Siiriig  Flowering  PLAITS, 


CHOICE  HARDY  PLANTS 

CHEAP  AND  STRONG.  * 

V ■ , T'.!  Catalogue  gratis.  per  doz 

Perennial  Iceland  Poppies,  orange,  white  or  vellow 
Pnmu  a obconiea,  and  P.  cashiuCTiana  ^ ’• 

Primula  rosea  andSiebokli 

Viole^.clumjis,  M.Louiae, Neapolitan,  C Brazza* &e  &’f»’ 

CrelpirZ’:':  (blu^rVhgdAtkn 

Carnation  (Clove),  old  red,  crimson,  white 
Carnation  Gloire  de  Nancy  . . , * * 

Oarnation,  yellow,  scarlet,  pink,  white,  &c 

Carnation  Grenadm,  fiery  scarlet  . 

“gr^n'.^“’'‘“"'  Clove-'soent^d  PiAk 

Cineraria, vCTyeariypIaLts.dwL.CoVentgardenstrain  U.  3d. 

plants  in  great  variety.  Is.  6d  V , 
per  doz.  Polemomumhimalaicum,  ScabiosacauH  to  2s 

?pd  Hennr Everlasting  Pea,  blue,  white,  and 
red  Hepaticas,  Aqudegia  coerulea  and  A.  call 
formca  hybrida.  Edelweiss,  hardy  Lady's  Slipper 
Aster  aloinns.  Ovioptoi  1 


Cs.  8d. 
is.  3d. 
Os.  na. 
Is.  3d. 

2-.  Od. 
2s.  Od. 
2s.  Gd. 
2s.  Od. 
Is.  3d. 


per  doz., 
purchaser's 
selection. 
Descriptive 


have  a beauUful  show  in  spring  plant  now  Eorget-me" 
n Williams,  White  DaisierPrta- 

allTt  irdra^^’sf^inn^  colour,  and  fine  spring  bedding  kinds), 
all  at  is.  doz. , 5s.  100.  Wallflowers  Is.  doz. ; 8s  100  Iberis 
■'1^'*'!  P5>'e“P'al  Candytuft),  Is.  6d.  doz  ■ lof 
naetum'  "‘p^Kam  (PurpIe),  Alyssum  saxatile’com- 

(nen  and  lare  colours),  all  at  Is.  6d  doz  ■ 
9Ds  mn  ^"JSloyes  m variety,  Phloxes,  nUed,  at  3s  dof ’ 
20s.  100.  Pyrethrums,  lovely  sorts,  5s.  doz.  Polyanthus’ 

2^  doz^^  Hffilvhmks’’*''®  **^i®T  splendid  beds  i/spring)| 
2s.  do/.  HoUyhocks,  grand  strain,  4s.  doz. ; 25s.  100  Sanon- 

do7  r-a  glomerata  aure'a,  Is.  6d. 

doz. , 8s.  100.  Carnations  and  Picotees,  splendid  Collection 

Cloves  fr“m  if  dor  Carna«on“aS 

4.  ^ ^ doz.  Delphiniums,  unnamed,  beautiful  sorts 

9s  • 6 for  M 12  distinct  aLd  lovel^  smS 

js. , t)  tor  4s.  bd.  B<eony,  tree,  6 line  sorts.  15s  and  21  ■? 

co\oZs,"6s  dZ;  viola  '■  Counters  of°  WarSe '“iif 
lach?4s.'d'oz®  ®«charis-white  flowers, “gT 


A r — -»JtAciwiriaa,  iiaruy  i.aa'v 

Aster  alpmus,  Oriental  Poppy,  &,c , &c  cm  ■ — 

Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  doz. ; 100,  in  50  sorts,  10s.’  ’J  gratis, 
m bedding  plants.  Wallflower  Harbineer  fredi  r-oMs,, 

quamities  iialf  pr4  Primrose,  Is.  per  doz.  Half 

_H.  DOBBIE,  Floral  Nurseries,  Frettenham,  Norwich. 

without  water, 

direc??o^s““'k"rZc'lLa%anVT!ll1ng'le1®n’.p'^^^^ 

httle  gem  for  Fern-case.  ClematirKnm’la  the  o'7 

gPRAV  of  exquisite  double  white  wax-like 

species). -W.  M.’ 


pOR  rivalling  Orchids  in  richness  and  quaint- 

?®®®  colour  grow  Spanish  Iris,  perfectly  hardy  but 

quantities  of  hardy  scarlet  bloom 

^ grow  Geum  cocemeum,  G plants,  Is.,  free  Comfi  im  and 
bloom  yearly.-W.  M.  REAMSBOTTOM,  Geashill  c 

fragrant  Irish  Sweetbriers, 

nowSler^stbSSit^dVs^^^  fo^ir  ?reT  S 


CLIBRAN’S,  OLDFIELD  NURSERIES, 

ALTRINCHAM;  also  at  Manchester. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  rememher  that  we 
and  that  we  cannot  ufdfl 
Ih  ff  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 

that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender 

write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  The  Dahlias  should 
be  taken  up  at  the  end  of  this  momh.--lZ  u % _We 

reluiTre  i?"'®  ■V?'>  ‘he  informatfon  yl® 

•'ll — Wo,y. -The  Daisies  should  be  du<e  up  bv  the 

^treet  London.  W..  would,  We  thtk,  Z/wZ’youZr®equ[  t' 

Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  \ondoV  N Rg  ’ 
.Send  some  of  the  suckers,  and  then  we  c^n  ’tell'  vou'Whaf 

Ryder  & Son,  .Sale.  .Slanchester.  ““^rs. 


TNNES’S  PRIZE  PANSIES  for  EXHIBI 

TO^^INNElfTforisrS  Catalogue  ^frla-J 

“OPS.  = ■ 


Koyal  Norfolk 

POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

flpSAliiHs 

interfered*^with  I shLifd  he 

excavated  and  thl  floors  relaid  R “’n  been 


H 


-For  beautiful  arbours  and  coverTlor 


unsightly  objects,  the  quickesf--growine  climhpr*  ni^^f 
HMfRYS,  Woodchiirch,  Ashford,  Kent. 

^URICULAS. —Choice  seedlings, 

Ctga°Son^s^^?r7 

.„!i  -T-,^ Barelose,  .Strankill.  do.  Dublin, 


gT RONG  V 10 let  plants,  10(1.  doz.  (2 


QHOICEST  ROSES  IN^UmTITVATl^^ 

strawberry  MARdUE^RTTETTrirY^ 

want  a heavy  cropping,  very  early  kind  trv  fhi«  • 

(JARNATION  Souvenir  de  ia"  Malmi;rs;)i” -Z 

is.-;  2, 

^MATEURS’GpEJradlTSin^ 

free.  Most  practical  work  ever  written  'Rvifa  * 
ran  have  gay  greenhouse.s  winter  or  summer  nA  an 
should  be  without  this  helpful  liook.  ''Xtdnnr  •‘®®- 

Gad.,  free,  is  equally  practical,  simple,  and  useful 
thoroughly  reliable.- MORLEV  nn  ®°‘h  are 

50, 00()~SS^^  o wNTiooTs7=str^ 

Tdo4he  de  FriSsl  LruiAtfchf;^^^^  ®|/' 

Mad.  Margotten,  Merveille  de  ’ Lyon  Re ve 

Mad.  A.  Lavallee.  &c  cir  n-  d V*  f T ^ ^ • IIoId^pp, 

MAN&_CO,w4onNumer^  troe.-EATE- 

kars.-GiLL:  Lodgfn®|-hous®e®; 


Kuland  is  famed  for  ANEMONES.- 

1.  colours,  SOdryroots,  for  eaily  spring  bloom 

^iro^cAaLfik  lhAg's*'co®''““ 

HHARMING  VARIEGATED  “VINCA”  ia 

Most°eraeAfm®fo?n’®®‘  it's  possible  t o grow 

whAro  for  boxes,  pretty  anywhere,  succeeds  everv- 

W.M.  REAMSBOTTOM.  G^ashilt  king’s  (?„®'*®®“y  hardy.- 

THE  PICK  OF  HOLJLAND:— ALL  BULBS 

?/ss^e"  --d°HyiclA?it!nSg“^ 

.Seg^Bulb  MerchanM^ld^illjate,  ManchesreV. 

Alpines,  hardy  perennials.^=cw 

Fentsteinons,  Antirrhinums,  best  named  sorts  Is  3rl 

free.  Rose  List  free.-ORAMB,  Dimblane  " 

50. 000  ^A^^^^UAIR  ferns,  8,  IsTsdT- 

J)ENNV  PLANTS. — Oyperus,  Isolepis,  Oera- 

BegonT“c’ocksoSrh’  ctJidlTd  wmth®f 

TURNER.  Thatto-heathl^St.  Helens. 

250  5s— Hycacinths.'^CkB^ 


! csB.  tleiens. 

20,000  .^URYSANTHEMUMS. — 12  large 
9sV’  i,.h>ishy  plants,  3.S.  Gd, ; 12  strong  plants  Is  3d  • 
25  tops,  la.  od.  All  flower  well  I, bis  year.  ‘25  Carnations’ 

W£stSnEffiV“R^adiAg.®  ’“'‘’hcafion  to  Mil.  COOPER, 

nOVENT  GARDEN  BOX  of  200  DUTCH 

^ BULBS  and  ROOTS  for  Gs.-Oontains  12  double  and 
single  Hyacinths  12  single  Tulips,  12  double  Tulips  50  Ororaa 
an  20,  double  Snowdrops,  20  single  Snowdrops 

19  sibirioa,  12  Narcissus  (single  and  double  varioii^i' 

12  Daffodils  (various),  15  Ranunculus,  and  15  Anemone’ 
Guaranteed  200  good,  sound  bulbs  for  piesLt  StfnA' 

P Oo‘to  jT^PATU ®®“‘  ‘■eoeipt  of 
m^et,  London  “’®  ®^®’^®h),  Covent-ga?den 


JjOVEL’S  YORKSHIRE  STRAWBERRIES 


piFTY  fine  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Trees 

and  shrubs,  1^  ft.  to4  ft.,  good  variety  packed  5>?  fi,-i  • 

carnage  paid,  7s.  Privet,  ovM  Id  , 1 ft  io  u ft  4s  6d  IfiF 

free.  Laurels,  IJ  ft.  to  2 ft.,  12s.  100,  free  • 1 ft  " 5s  6(1  inn’ 
Dwf  toce  selection:’ free 9d’ 

gflfcSerairn^’Ft-;t.^jla"p?f°  toee.-HENRY  S^Hll^i 

border.— A Speciality. 

V >n  cultivation  : strong  well  rooted  layers 
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FRUIT  TREES 

FOR  SMALL  GARDENS. 


Well-grown,  fruit-bearing, 

BUSH  TREES 

Carefully  packed  and  forwarded 

FOR  ONE  GUINEA, 

As  follows— 

Four  Apple  Trees,  in  choice  variety,  for  succes- 
sion, including  Blenheim  Orange,  Ribston  Pippin, 
&c. 

Four  Pear  Trees,  distinct  varieties,  for  succession, 
including  Jargonelle,  Williams’  Bon  Chrbtien,  &c. 
Four  Plum  Trees,  distinct  varieties,  for  succes- 
sion, including  Greengage,  Magnum  Bonum,  &c. 

Or  in  any  other  proportion  that  purchasers  may  think 
fit.  Many  of  the  trees  had  fruit  upon  them  in  the 
open  quarters  this  season. 

The  trees  will  be  ready  for  removal  in  about  a 
fortnight,  but  orders  sent  at  once  will  ensure  good 
specimens. 

Ni-io  (U-icrintive  Fruit  Tree  List  fjrati^  and  post  free. 

GEO.  COOLING  & SONS, 

The  Nurseries,  BATH. 


COOLING  & SONS' 

CHEAP  DUTCH  BULBS 


Picked  roots  at  less  prices  than  they  can  be  usually 
purchased  for  at  auction  sales. 

Orders  of  10s.  Od.  in  valm  carHatje  free. 


doz. 

100 

1,000 

s.  d. 

H.  d. 

s.  d. 

Hyacinths,  splendid  mixed 

1 0 

10  6 

100  0 

Tulips,  single,  extra  fine  mixed . . 

0 9 

4 0 

36  0 

Tulips,  double,  extra  fine  mixed 

0 9 

4 0 

36  0 

Tulips,  double  Van  Thol,  dwarf, 

scarlet,  yellow 

0 6 

3 6 

.30  0 

Crocus,  Large  Dutch  Yellow 

0 3 

1 0 

9 0 

,,  Large  Blue 

0 3 

1 3 

n 0 

,,  Large  White 

0 3 

1 G 

12  6 

Narcissus,  Poet’s  Eye 

0 4 

2 0 

17  6 

Daffodils,  or  Lent  Lily 

0 4 

2 0 

17  G 

Anemones,  choicest  single  mixed 

0 4 

2 G 

22  6 

Winter  Aconites,  the  earliest 

spring  flower. . 

0 4 

2 0 

17  6 

All  other  bulbs  equally  cheap. 

fLEW  CATALOGUE  <jratis  and  post  free. 


GEO.  COOLING  & SONS, 

Seed  Merchants,  BATH. 


COOLING  & SONS’ 

NEW  ROSE  TREE  LIST 

FOR  AUTUMN,  1890, 

NOW  READY,  gratis  and  post  free  to  all  intending 
purchasers. 

COOLING’S  COLLECTION  of  ROSES 

IS  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  the 
country. 

COOLING’S  BUSH  ROSES  from  6s.  per 

dozen  ; 40j.  per  100. 

COOLING’S  STANDARD  ROSES  from 

16s.  per  dozen  ; 115s.  per  100. 

COOLING’S  MOSSIROSES,  thirty  varie- 
ties, 9s.  dozen. 

COOLING’S  SINGLE  ROSES,  all  beet 

varieties,  lii.  dozen. 

COOLING’S  Old-fashioned  ROSES,  all 

the  old  and  almost  forgotten  varieties,  9s.  dozen. 

GEO.  COOLING  & SONS, 

The  Nurseries,  BATH. 


■j^USHROOM  SPAWN.— To  ensure  success 
-i-’-l-  buy  your  Spawn  of  the  maker  direct,  and  ratisfaeiory 
results  are  guaranteed.  Per  brick,  3d. ; two,  po.st  free,  Is  ■ 
per  bushel,  3s.,  carnage  paid,  4s.  G.  Pakr,  E-;q.,  College’ 
„Your  Spawn  is  the  best  f ever  used.  '— E 
VINCENT,  Spawn  Maker,  45,  Eanoeiield-street,  Queen's- 
park,  London,  W.  ^ 


T^ALLFLOWERS,  Blood-red  and  Harbinger, 

' • Sweet  Williams,  2s.  per  100 : double  German  'Wall- 
fiuwers,  double  Drompf.ou  Stocks,  three  colouis  blue  Mar- 
guerite cuttings,  2s.  Od.  per  lOU,  free.  All  very  strone  — 

S.4.MOEL  GREEN,  Romiley,  near  Stockport 

pERN.S  FROM  HEVUjS.SHiKE,— 30,  Parcel 

Post,  value  2s.  3d. ; 50  large,  11  varieties,  Zs.  6d. ; 100  7s  ■ 
package  included,  correctly  named,  large  or  small  t' 
MUKEEY,  Lynton,  North  Devon.  ■ ' 


DUTCH  BULBS  ! DUTCH  BULBS  ! I 
SALES  EVERY  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  AND  SATUR- 
DAY in  large  and  small  lots  to  suit  all  Buyers. 

lyrR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUO- 

XYX  TION  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King-strett,  Covent  Gar- 
den, every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday,  at  half-past 
Twelve  precisely  each  day.  First-class  Consignments  of  choice- 
named  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Croouses.  Narcissus,  and  other 
Bulbs  arriving  weekly  from  well-known  Farms  in  Holland. 
On  view  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

DUTCH  BULBS.— GREAT  UNRESERVED  SALES  FOUR 
TIMES  WEEKLY. 

■R/TESSRS.  PROTHEROE  & MORRIS  will 

XVJ.  SELL  by  AUCTION  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  and 
68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.O.,  every  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday,  at  11,30  a.m.,  extensive  Con- 
signments of  first-class  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus.  Narcissus, 
Snowdrops,  and  other  Bulbs,  received  direct  from  Holland  for 
Unreserved  Sale.  Sixpence  received  in  stamps  will  ensure  a 
supply  of  Catalogues  for  twelve  consecutive  Auctions. — 
Auction  Rooms  and  Estate  Offices,  67  and  63,  Cheapside, 
London,  E.O. 

TWrESSRS.  POPE  & SONS  SELL  by  AUCTION 

-L’-L  at  their  Sale  Rooms,  6,  Phillips-street,  Birmingham, 
every  Thursday,  at  half  past  eleven  o clock,  large  consign- 
ments of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  and  other  bulbs  from 
Holland,  Cafalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  post  card.  P . & S. 
will  be  pleased  to  make  purchases  for  anyone  unable  to  attend 
the  sale. 

rpO  MARKET~GARDENERS,  FLORISTS, 

-L  and  OTHERS.— TO  BE  LET,  previous  to  the  auction  sale 
of  plants  on  Octoberi7th,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  very  excellent 
Glass  (about  400  yards  lineal)  Houses,  Vineries,  kc.,  in  the 
grounds  adjoining  Seafield  House,  Seaforth,  luar  Liverpool, 
together  with  a gardener’.s  cottage,  and  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions as  may  be  had  on  application  to— GEO.  N.  DIXON, 
Auctioneer,  68,  Henover-street,  Liverpool. 

WIFFEN’S  NOVELTIES. 

‘ ‘ SENSATIONAL  FUCHSIAS.”  — Monster 

^ flowers,  largo  as  small  tea-cup.  Masterpiece,  double 
blue.  Phenomenal,  double  purple,  striped  scarlet.  Moles- 
worth,  double  white.  The  3 good  plants  free  for  2s.  Cd. ; 6 
new  ones,  to  include  the  above  and  the  yellow  Fnehsia,  free 
for  5s.  Send  for  List  of  others.  A gentleman  writes : “ Your 
Fuchsias  are  quite  up  to  description.  They  are,  indeed, 
masterpieces.”  New  and  Rare  Roses.  Orders  booked  now 
will  secure  sirong  plants.  8end  for  List. 

H.  WIFFEN, 

BELOHAMP,  GLARE,  aUFFOLK. 

AURICULAS. 

A splendid  lot  of  choice  mixed  varieties.  Plantnow  toensure 
an  abundance  of  flowers  in  spring.  Is.  per  doz ; 25  for  Is.  9d. ; 
50  for  3s.  3d.  Larger  plants,  2s.  and  3s.  per  doz. 

W.  &.  J.  BIRKENHEAD,  Sale. 

PRIMULAS,  strong,  for  winter  blooming,  in- 

eluding  semi-double  Prince  Arthur,  12,  Is.  6d. ; 24,  2s.  6d. 
Also  Cinerarias.— CLARKE,  Nursery,  Wellington,  Somerset. 

T^ANTED. — Cuttings  of  yellow  Marguerite 
• * Etoile  d'Or,  Geraniums  Vesuvius  and  Crystal  Palace 
Gem,  and  pood  single  Zonal?.  Send  sample  and  price  per 
100  to— GARDENER, c/o  Mr.  Plummer.  Thorpe,  nr.  Norwich. 

■DANCY  PANSY  CUTTINGS.— Note  famous 

L varieties,  and  accept  my  guarantee  of  the  quality.  Tom 
Travis,  90,  Bob  Russell,  Mrs.  Mark,  90,  Tamhill,  90,  E.  Ellis 
Brown,  Mrs.  Laing,  George  Anderson,  David  Storrie,  Mrs. 
Freeland,  Neil  Gillis,  Mrs.  Hasty,  W.  F.  Giant.  3s.  6d.  per 
doz. ; pair  of  each,  6s.  6d.  Send  for  Catalogue. — A.  BAILEY, 
JUN.,  Pansy  Grower.  Silksworth-lane,  Sunderland. 

TjAISIES. — Large  double  blooms,  reds  and 

d-'  whites,  either  colour,  Is.  6d.  per  100,  carriage  free.  Treat 
for  quantities. — S FIELDING.  Greetland,  Halifax. 

HRYSTAL  PALACE  GREAT  AUTUMN 

^ FRUIT  SHOW,  October  9bh  to  11th.— Schedules  and 
Entry  Forms  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  HEAD,  Superin- 
tendent, Gardens  Department,  Crystal  Palace.  Entries  close 
Thursday,  October  2nd. 


‘‘PERFECT" 

WEED  KILLER 

Trial  Sample  post  free. 


Maintains  its  Superiority  over  all  Eivals 

for  permanently  destroying  vegetation  on  Walks,  Carriage 
Drives,  Ash  Tennis  Courts,  Stonework  grown  green,  &c. 
Used  at  Kew  Gardens,  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  &c.,  <kc. 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

to  all  using  Weed  Killer  bearing  our  Trade  Mark, 
without  which  none  is  genuine.  Refuse  Imitations. 

Price — Gallon,  2s. ; 5 gal.,  Is.  9d.  per  gal. ; 10gal.,ls  6d. 
per  gal.;  40  gal.,  Is.  4d.  per  gal.  Special  quotations  for 
{iuantities.  Carriage  paid  on  10  gallons  and  upwards. 

DISTRIBUTOR  for 
Perfect”  Weed  Killer. 

Holds  40  gallons.  Wrought-lron 
frame-work  neatly  painted.  Gal- 
vanized tubes  with  tap  to  regulate 
flow.  Gives  spray  36  ins.  wide. 
Price  £4  net  on  rail  Glasgow. 
Sole  Manufacturers;  The 

HlRTiGULTURAL  & ACRiCULTURAL  CiiEP^IGAL  GQY« 

WorLs:  97,  MUtoit  Street,  Gla&gow. 

PRINCIPAL  AGENTS:— 

8LAGKLEV,  YOUNG  & CO.,  103,  HOLM  STREET,  GLASGOW- 

NOTICE  , — We  originally  had  our  Works  at  TonRridge, 
Kent,  but  removed  them  to  GUSCOW  in  January,  ISS7, 
since  which  time  our  ONLY  ADDRESS  ?>-<is6ee«  GLASGOW. 

London  Wholesale  Agents— 

HURST  & SON,  152,  HOUNDSDITCH. 
eOT.D  BY  SB3EDSMH1N  AND  FLORISTS. 


Without  which 
none  is  genuine. 


BOULTDN  I PAUL, 

NORWICH. 

WINTER  GARDENS,  CONSERVATORIES, 

An.l  GREENHOUSES  in  all  Styles. 


GARDEN  FRAMES  cr'eV  VARIETY 


No.  62. 

LEAN-TO  FRAME 
OR  FORCING  PIT. 

Cash  Prices. 
O.VRRiAGE  Paid. 

10  ft.  hy  3 ft  ..  ..£2  1.5  0 I 10  ft.  by  4 ft £3  7 6 

20  ft.  by  3 ft 4 15  0 I 20  ft.  by  4 ft 5 15  0 

No.  64. 

PATENT  PLANT 
PRESERVER. 

C.vsH  Prices. 

Caiiktage  Paid. 


12  ft.  hy  5 ft. 
21  ft.  hy  5 ft. 


. . £5  5 0 I 12  ft.  by  6 ft. 
. . 9 2 6 I 21  ft.  by  6 ft. 


. . £6  10  0 

..  11  5 U 


No.  72. 

THREE-QUARTER 
SPAN-ROOF 
FORCING  FRAME. 

Cash  Prices. 

Carriage  Paid. 


10  ft.  by  6 ft £5  0 0 1 10  ft.  by  7 ft £6  0 0 

20  It.  by  6 ft 8 10  0 I 20  ft.  by  7 ft 10  0 0 

No.  76. 

FORCING  PIT 
WITH 

SLIDING  LIGHTS. 

Cash  Prices. 

Carriage  Paid. 

12  ft.  by  6 ft £3  11  0 1 12  ffc.  by  7 ft.  6 in.  £4  4 0 

20  ft.  by  6 fc.  . . . 5 13  0 1 20  ft.  by  7 ft.  6 in.  . . 6 12  0 

All  Frames  made  of  Selected  Red  Deal,  painted  three  times, 
and  lights  glazed  with  2i-oz.  British  sheet  glass. 
CARRIAGE  PAID  to  any  Goods  Station  in  England  and 
Wales.  Also  to  Dublin  and  Edinburgh,  or  stations  equivalent. 


BEWARE  OF  UNSCRUPULOUS  IMITATORS. 


BOILERS 


Of  all  makes  and 
sizes  supplied  at 
the  cheapest  rates. 


VALVES,  PIPES 
AND  ALL 
FITTINGS  IN 
STOCK. 


CATALOGUES  of  ali  our  Manufactures,  inciudins; 
HORTICULTUIIAL  BUILUINGS  and  APPLIANCrS, 
IRON  BUILDINGS,  POULTRY  and  KENNEL  REQUI- 
SITES, &c. 


BOULTON  & PAUL,  NORWICH. 


STOVES 

TERRA  COTTA-PORTABLE-FOR  COAL. 

Greenhouses  heated  24  HOURS  for  about  ONE  PENNY 
without  attention.  ROBERTS'S  (IMPROVED)  PATENT 
PORTABLE  TEBBA-COTTA  STOVES  for  COAL  give  pure 
and  ample  beat  with  common  coal,  or  coal  and  coke.  For 
GREENHOU.SES,  BEDROOMS,  ic.  Pamphlet,  drawings, 
and  authenticated  Testimonials  sent.  Sec  in  use  at  P.atentee’s, 
THOMAS  ROBERTS,  34,jyictoria-street,  Westminster. 

GKEENH  O U S E S, 

Amateur.  Span-roof,  complete,  with  Ventilators,  Stages,  Glass, 

&c.  Can  bescrewedtogetherbyaryhandymanorgardenerm 

a few  hours.  7 by  5 ft.,  54s. ; 9 by  6 ft . £4 ; 12  by  8 ft.,  £6 ; 15 
by  10  ft.,  £8  8s.  Lean-tos  kTom  46s.  Our  Span-roof  Forcing- 
house,  30  by  12  ft.,  £14  If^e.  Strong  Garden  Lights,  glazed  and 
painted,  3 by  4 ft.,  6s. ; 6 by  4 ft.,  8s.  6d.  each,  packed  and  put 
on  rail.  For  illustrations  and  pi  ices  of  o»her  sizes  f.end  for 
price  List.  Estimates  free.  — SHEPHERD  & SON,  The 
West  London  llorticultural  Work?,  ?0.  Duvis'’ille-road» 
Sfiepherds  Bush,  London.  W 

OREINHOUSES.  GREENHOUSES. 

All  intending  purchasers  should  call  or  send  to  the  Royal 
Arch  Horticultural  Works,  Bradford.  The  principal  builders 
to  all  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Nurserymen  in  Yorkshire 
and  surrounding  districts.  The  best  and  cheapest  makers  in 
the  Kingdom.  Catalogues,  post  free,  2 stamps 

W.  A^JDKEWS  & Co..  Horticultural  Builders.  Bradford 

PLOWER  POTS.— 12  8-in.,  20  6-in.,  60  5-in., 

-L  50  4-in.,  50  3-in.,  packed  in  caeca  and  sent,  to  rail  for  7s.  €d 
Cash.— H.  GODDARD,  Pottery,  Deonett-road,  Peckhaui. 
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WITH  THE  SCOTCH  FLORISTS.— II. 

In  a previous  article  in  Gardening,  Sept.  13th, 
page  393,  I gave  a short  description  of  the  way 
the  Scotch  grew  hardy  florists’  flowers.  In  this 
I propose  to  describe  what  I saw  in  the  way  of 
herbaceous  jjlants,  merely  premising  that  my 
notes  were  taken  in  private  gardens,  and  not  in 
nurseries,  my  object  being  to  see  how  they  were 
grown  when  planted  in  a garden  for  decoration 
and  not  for  sale.  Generally  speaking,  I think 
the  soil  and  climate  of  Scotland  are  more  suited 
to  the  greater  number  of  alpine  and  herbaceous 
plants  than  that  of  England,  except  in  some 
favoured  spots.  The  majority  of  these  plants 
in  their  native  state  are  found  in  strictly  tem- 
perate alpine  and  sub-alpine  regions,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  to  be  expected  they  will  grow  better 
under  the  cool  night  and  morning  mists  of  Scot- 
land than  in  England,  where  the  climate  is 
extreme — either  a long  spell  of  wet  or  the 
I’everse.  Almost  the  first  garden  I visited  near 
Glasgow  pleased  me  for  its  general  arrangement 
the  most,  and  when  I say  that,  I do  not  mean  the 
plants  were  put  out  to  grow  in  as  nearly  a state 
of  nature  as  possible;  but  this  garden  was  one 
which  in  the  old  state  of  things  would  have  been 
devoted  to  long  lines  of  alternate  scarlet  Pelar- 
goniums, yellow  Calceolarias,  and  other  tender 
bedding-plants.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a large 
scpiare,  with  a broad  path  all  round  it.  The 
outer  edge,  for  about  4 feet  all  round,  was  de- 
voted to  herbaceous  plants  ; beyond  this  was 
a slight  dip,  with  a tile  path  about  a foot  wide, 
and  then  about  another  4 feet  of  dwarf  Roses, 
the  whole  having  a most  charming  effect  from 
the  walk.  Within  the  square  were  either  fruit- 
trees  or  vegetables  ; but  having  to  make  my 
examination  under  an  umbrella,  I was  unable  to 
go  in  amongst  the  plants  and  examine  them,  or 
to  make  many  notes  of  the  occupants  of  the 
border.  One  corner  of  the  square  was  a rockery, 
devoted  to  the  choice  alpines,  and  here  I may 
give  a hint  how  to  succeed  with  such  things  as 
Primula  rosea,  P.  sikkimensis,  P.  Munroi,  and 
other  bog-loving  plants.  Having  a very  dry 
soil  myself,  I grow  these  rather  below  the  level 
of  the  ordinary  ground  in  a sort  of  basin, 
surrounded  with  stones  which  are  covered  with 
one  of  the  Mossy  Saxifrages  ; this  makes  a cool, 
damphed,  being  always  kept  so  by  the  Saxifrages 
retaining  the  moisture.  Now,  this  was  exactly 
the  way  I saw  many  hog-loving  plants  treated 
in  the  garden  I am  writing  about.  One  of  the 
most  gorgeous  plants  in  the  border  was  Liatris 
spicata,  and  this  seems  to  be  universally  well 
grown  in  iScotland  ; one  seldom  sees  it  properly 
developed  in  England.  Anyone  possessing  a 
deep,  moist,  loamy  soil  may  plant  this  with 
every  chance  of  its  being  one  of  the  most  striking 
plants  in  the  garden.  Another  striking  plant 
well  grown  was  the 

Chinese  Bell-flower  (Platy codon  grandi- 
florum).  This,  on  the  other  hand,  requires  a 
dry  position  ; the  variety  Mariesi  is,  however, 
a better  plant,  though  scarce,  its  glaucous 
foliage,  and  thick,  fleshy-looking,  purplish-blue 
flowers  being  decidedly  handsome.  The  next 
garden  it  was  my  privilege  to  visit  was  one 
where  a lady  made  hardy  plant-culture  a hobby, 
and  here  everything  was  grown  in  the  natural 
style— great  masses  of  rocks  12  feet  or  15  feet 
high,  serving  as  a background  to  smaller  masses. 


in  and  amongst  which  alpine  plants  simply 
revelled  Here  again  it  was  my  misfortune  to 
have  to  make  my  inspection  under  an  umbrella, 
so  that  much  noting  was  out  of  the  question. 
Ourisia  coccinea,  a plant  which  often  refuses  to 
thrive  in  our  English  gardens,  was  simply  grow- 
ing luxuriantly  in,  of  course,  a damp  spot,  its 
fine  scarlet  Cuphea-like  flowers  covering  the 
plant.  All  this  plant  seems  to  require  is  a 
moist,  peaty  soil  and  shade  ; in  this  case  it  was 
growing  under  a hush.  Saxifraga  Melvillei,  a 
tine  serrated-leaved  hybrid  of  the  Geum  type, 
was  very  well  grown  and  decidedly  good.  On 
tills  rockery  a fine  variety  of  Diplacus  was 
growing  and  flowering  finely.  I was  told  it  had 
been  out  a winter  or  two.  It  would  be  well 
worth  trying  in  a sheltered  raised  position.  A 
very  striking  bulbous  plant  here  doing  well  was 
Triteleia  laxa.  Sedum  Lydium  was  covering 
the  rock  work  with  its  red-tipped  leaves  ; Sedum 
Kamtchaticum,  golden-brown  in  colour,  was  also 
fine.  In  one  spot  was  a veritable  hog,  where 
plants  we  can  only  dream  of  were  flourishing 
like  weeds.  Overhanging  was  a tree  of  the 
beautiful 

Scarlet-berried  Elder  in  full  fruit.  It  was 
raining  so  heavily  I could  do  little  more  than 
glance  at  the  plants  in  this  corner.  Other  plants 
noticed  here  were  Campanula  nitida,  Acajna 
pulchella,  Murray’s  dark  Sweet  William  (dwarf, 
aud  good  for  bedding).  Iris  pallida,  many  varie- 
ties of  Thyme,  which  were  thriving  luxuriantly 
in  a much  damper  position  than  I should,  have 
planted  them.  This  is  worth  noting.  In  a 
clergyman’s  garden  near  the  last,  Liatris  spicata 
was  grand  ; and  especially  good  was  a large 
sheet  of  Dryas  octopetala  in  full  flower.  The 
greater  part  of  it  was  growing  into  a path  made 
with  fine  coal-dust.  This  may  he  a hint  as  to 
succeeding  with  this  plant.  It  is  certainly  diffi- 
cult to  establish  in  England.  It  requires  to  be 
grown  in  full  sun.  Amongst  the  gardens  visited 
was  that  of  the  gentleman  known  in  bee- keeping 
circles  as  “ The  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper  and 
not  only  is  he  first-rate  at  bee  culture,  but  he 
is  also  a great  lover  of  hardy  plants.  He  has 
a large  collection,  hut  no  special  care,  as  far  as 
regards  soil  or  elevation,  is  given  them,  hut  they 
are  all  grown  in  the  ordinary  soil  of  the  place — • 
a rich,  black  vegetable  earth,  in  which  every- 
thing thrives  most  luxuriairtly.  First  and  fore- 
most of  the  plants  must  be  named  the  exquisitely 
beautiful 

Flame-flower,  or  Tropieolum  speciosum, 
which  was  clothing  the  hedges  from  top  to  bottom, 
also  running  up  Yew-trees,  and  being  as  much 
at  home  as  the  White  Bindweed  or  Bryony  is  in 
the  hedges  of  England.  East,  west,  north,  and 
south,  all  aspects  were  alike.  To  an  English 
gardener  the  sight  was  a never-to-be-for- 
gotten one.  The  magnificent  scarlet  of  the 
long  garlands  of  blossoms,  mixing  with  the 
intensely  dark-green  of  the  Yew-trees,  was 
superb.  On  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  this 
Tropajolum  grows  up  almost  every  cottage  porch 
in  every  aspect,  and  it  certainly  does  seem 
extraordinary  it  declines  to  thrive,  except  in  a 
few  places  in  England.  It  flourishes  splendidly 
on  a hotel  at  Bettws-y-Coed,  in  Wales.  Doubt- 
less the  masses  of  flowers  and  foliage  I saw  came 
from  self-sown  seeds.  The  next  thing  to  con- 
sider is  how  to  succeed  in  growing  it.  After 
many  enquiries,  and  much  observation,  I have 


come  to  this  conclusion,  that  the  most  likely 
way  is  to  get  a box,  say  12  inches  or  so  square, 
and  of  good  depth.  Fill  it  with  a rich  vegetable- 
mould,  not  leaf-soil  or  peat,  hut  that  black  earth 
often  met  with  in  a damp  wood  ; then  sow  the 
seed  fairly  thickly,  and  let  the  seedlings  grow 
here  until  the  box  is  well  filled  with  strong, 
healtliy  plants.  This  may  take  two  years.  Then 
I should  dig  a hole  in  an  open  space,  not  facing 
south,  north,  or  east,  for  choice,  and  plant  box 
and  all  just  as  it  was,  and  lam  inclined  to  think 
the  result  would  be  a success.  Here  again  were 
two  large  patches  of  plants  I cannot  grow — viz, , 
Ourisia  coccinea  andLithospermum  prostraturn, 
the  one  in  deep  shade,  theother  in  full  sun.  Other 
plants  well  grown  here  were  Monarda  didyma, 
a very  old-fashioned  plant,  with  scarlet  flowers  ; 
everyone  ought  to  have  it.  A cream-coloured 
Sanguisorha,  Helenium  autumnale.  Podophyllum 
pel ta turn.  Inula  Helenium,  andLupiiiusarboreus ; 
the  latter  is  quite  hardy  here ; it  has  the 
character  of  not  being  quite  hardy  in  some  parts 
of  England.  A comparatively  new  Actaea  was 
very  fine — a brilliant  mass  of  scarlet  berries. 
This  plant  is  a decided  acquisition.  It  is  some- 
what scarce  at  present.  .Salvia  patens  is  also 
quite  hardy  here,  and  was  in  full  bloom  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  in  August.  Delphiniums 
such  as  Henri  Jacobot  and  Belladonna  were 
very  fine.  A fine  Campanula  for  a lack  row 
was  the  good  C.  celtidilolia  ; and,  as  may  he 
expected  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  very  good 
were  Spiriea  palmata,  and  the  new  variety 
“alba.”  This  latter  is  a truly  fine  plant,  and 
a very  pure-white.  The  Scarlet  Elder  was  also 
good,  and  Deutzias  formed  bushes  12  feet  or 
14  feet  high,  covered  with  bloom.  In  the 
Glasgow  Botanic  Gardens  I noticed  the  follow- 
ing plants  as  being  especially  good,  and  worthy 
of  being  tried  ; 

Erica  Macnabiana,  very  free ; Houstonia 
coerulea.  Paronychia  serpyllifolia,  Aubrietia 
Mooreana,  Veronica  gentianoides.  Anemone 
ochroleuca,  with  fine  foliage,  and  apparently 
free.  Anemone  rivularis,  Orohus  sylvaticus, 
Coronilla  iberica  (this  is  a truly  good  plant, 
but  I fear  it  is  a very  difficult  one  to  grow), 
Epiloliium  rosmarinifolium,  Carlina  acanthifolia, 
a dwarf.  Thistle-like  plant,  raised  from  seed 
and  biennial ; Allium  narcissiflorum,  a pretty 
Garlic,  and  many  others.  In  the  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Edinburgh  the  most  noticeable  plants 
were  : Clematis  iutegrifolia,  about  12  inches  to 
18  inches  high,  not  a climber  like  the  rest  of 
the  family.  An  annual  Poppywort,  Platy- 
sternon  californicum,  was  much  grown,  and  also 
at  Glasgow.  I noted  the  following  for  rockwork  : 
Arahis  procurrens  fol.  var.  Arahis  montana, 
Cardamine  hellidifolia,  Arahis  hellidifolia, 
Draha  gigas  and  D.  bruniifolia.  Erysimum 
rupestre,  Thlaspi  prostrata,  Iberis  saxatilis, 
Cistus  albidus,  Dianthus  caucasicus — this  is 
very  good,  and  D.  Atkinsoni,  Cerastium  alpinum, 
Potentilla  alba,  Epilobium  obcordatum,  and 
E.  Fleischeri.  I find  these  troublesome  to  grow 
and  keep,  so  cannot  recommend  them,  but  they 
are  very  fine  things.  Aster  graminifolius,  a 
quite  dwarf  Michaelmas  Daisy,  Androsace  sar- 
mentosa  and  A.  coronopifolia  were  apparently 
growing  very  freely,  and  Achillea  ClaveiJiiie, 
Santolina  alpina.  Taller  border  plants  noted 
were  Lychnis  pyrenaioa,  cream,  otherwise  like 
L.  chalcedonica  ; Astragalus  ponticus,  much 
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grown  and  good  there ; Saxifraga  ciliata,  a 
variety  of  the  Megasea  type  with  hairy  leaves, 
Heleniimi  Bolanderi.  Spiraea  astilboides  is 
very  good,  and  so  is  Stob;ea  purpurea,  a 
Tliistle-like  plant,  with  a distinct  flower.  A tine 
white  Ox-eye  Daisy  was  called  Chrysantheinuni 
tripleris,  but  there  appears  to  be  much  con- 
fusion in  the  names  of  these  bigOx-eyed  Daisies. 
Possibly  this  may  be  the  true  botanical  name  of 
a variety,  which,  so  far  as  I can  see,  is  iden- 
tical with  the  kind  sent  out  as  maximum  (true). 
Lysimachia  bulbifera  (about  a foot  high,  and 
apparently  a good  thing),  Glohularia  nudicaulis. 
Prunella  pyrenaica,  Phlomis  Russelliana  (a  tall, 
yellow  Jerusalem  Sage),  Bupthalmum  cordi- 
folium  (a  stately  yellow  composite  plant). 
These  are  just  a few  tilings  not  in  ordinary 
cultivation,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  worth 
adding  to  any  collection  ; but  I ouglit  to  caution 
beginners  in  hardy  flower  culture  not  to  attempt 
to  grow  many  of  them  until  they  have  gained 
experience  in  easier  subjects.  I intended  naming 
Ghrysobactron  (Anthericum)  Hookeri  as  a plant 
which  thrived  in  most  gardens  remarkably  well 
in  a moist  position  ; it  is  not  unlike  a fine 
Asphodel ; also  Eryngium  Oliverianum,  a grand 
Sea  Holly,  with  lavender-blue  bracts,  wanting  a 
dry  place.  In  conclusion,  I should  just  like 
to  mention  Scotch  graveyards.  They  have 
evidently  not  yet  reached  the  same  height  in 
beautifying  them  that  we  hav^e  in  England,  but 
they  are  plainly  advancing.  I noted  one  good 
eftect  for  grave-planting,  and  that  was  Ajuga 
purpurea  mixed  with  Cerastium  inside  a stone 
bordering,  and  a neighbouring  one  filled  with  a 
red-tipped  Sedum,  probably  Lydium. 

J.  R.  Neve,  CampitHj  Glos. 


THE  OOMINH  WEEK  S WORK 

Extracts  front  a garden  diary  from  October 
Wth  to  October  18?/i. 

Pat  in  cuttings  of  Lavender,  Rosemary,  and  Southern- 
wood, as  I want  to  get  up  a stock  of  these  useful  old- 
world  plants.  They  will  strike  readily  now  in  a cold  frame 
kept  close.  Planted  French  Beans  in  pots  in  heat.  For 
winter  work  I find  5.V-inch  pots,  three  Beans  in  each  pot, 
most  suitable.  They  will  be  grown  on  shelves  at  the  back 
of  Cucumber-house  near  the  glass.  The  pots  at  present 
are  only  half-full  of  soil ; the.  remainder  of  space  will 
be  filled  in  when  the  plants  are  up  and  growing  freely. 
Osborne's  Forcing  is,  I think,  the  best  variety  for  early 
work.  Early  Newington  forces  well ; but  the  Beans  are 
rather  small.  Still,  where  small  pods  are  not  objected  to, 
the  Earl.y  Newington  is  a gool  Bean  to  grow  on  a shelf  at 
the  back  of  a warm  lean-to  house.  I have  carried  on  a 
lot  of  plants  through  the  winter  by  using  rich  top-dressings 
and  liquid-manure,  one  set  of  blossoms  following  another 
in  rapid  succession.  Of  cjurse,  the  pods  are  all  gathered 
as  soon  as  they  get  large  enough.  I do  not  find  the  larger 
podded  Beans  keep  up  this  successional  character  so  well, 
though  it  is  wonderful  what  heat,  light,  moisture,  and 
high  feeding  will  do  with  French  Beans.  Those  who  have 
never  turned  their  attention  to  the  development  of 
Kidney  Beans  would  be  surprised  at  the  produce  which  may 
be  got  from  them  when  grown  thinly  and  well  nourished. 
Cleared  off  some  of  the  flower-beds  to  make  room  for  spring 
flower.s,  bulbs,  &o.  Golden-leaved  shrubs  are  planted  as 
centres,  and  round  near  the  margins  of  some  of  the  beds, 
Golden  Hollies,  Golden  Cypress  (both  of  the  Lawson  and 
Japanese  types)  are  very  effective.  Dwarf  Tree  Ivies  that 
are  transplanted  annually  are  useful  for  a change.  When 
covered  with  blossoms  and  afterwards  with  berries  they 
have  an  interesting  appearance.  They  are  easily  propa- 
gated from  cuttings  now.  Some  years  ago  I raised  a lot  of 
s-^edlings  from  a yellow-fruited  Tree  Ivy  ; but  the  plants 
all  reverted  back  to  the  type,  which  was  a climbing,  green- 
leaved  kind.  Potted  up  a number  of  the  Silver-leaved 
Maples.  The  plants  have  been  in  pots  before,  and  they 
will  come  in  useful  for  the  conservatory.  The  silver 
foliage  has  a striking  effect  early  in  the  year  among  the 
darker  tints  of  leafage  of  Camellia,  Grange-trees,  Pelar- 
goniums, &c.  They  force  into  foliage  with  mt  much  heat, 
especially  plants  that  have  been  forced  before  Placed 
the  Chrysanthemums  under  cover.  I am  referring  to  the 
late-blooming  kinds,  such  as  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey.  The 
early  kinds  have  been  in  the  conservatory  some  time. 
Potted  Spiraea  japonica,  Staphylea  colchica,  and  Azalea 
Pontica.  A considerable  number  of  the  above  are  forced 
for  cutting.  The  Pontic  Azalea  is  a great  favourite,  being 
so  sweet,  and  the  Staphylea  is  one  of  the  very  easiest  to 
force  into  bloom  early.  Cleared  off  crops  of  exhausted 
Peas,  Beans,  and  other  vegetables.  Veitch’s  Autumn 
Giant  Cauliflowers  are  now  in  very  strong  force.  The  only 
objection  there  is  to  it  is  that  it  gets  rather  large  at  times  ; 
but  I have  generally  met  this  by  planting  thicker.  The 
Walcheren  is  a very  useful  Cauliflower ; also  being  smaller 
in  size,  and  when  a leaf  is  broken  over  the  heart  it  comes 
beautifully  white  and  delicate.  Gave  several  rows  of 
Sutton’s  Sulham  Prize  Celery  a good  soaking  of  liquid- 
manure,  and  during  the  afternoon  afterwards  earthed  them 
up.  I like  the  Sulham  Prize  for  late  winter  use.  It  is  a good 
keeper,  and  grows  to  a large  size.  Major  Clarke’s  Solid 
Red  is  another  favourite  kind  for  the  first  part  of  the 
winter  ; but  it  is  more  apt  to  suffer  from  damp  and  frost 
than  the  Sulham  Prize,  and  does  not  get  so  large,  though 
for  crispness  and  flavour  it  cannot  be  surpassed. 


Conservatory. 

Any  plants  that  are  past  their  best  should  be  taken  out 
of  the  conservatory  to  make  room  for  Chrysanthemums, 
Erica  liyemalis,  Salvia  splendens,  Eupatoriuin  oduratuin, 
and  other  plants  grown  especially  for  autumn  and  winter- 


blooming. Fuchsias  may  be  placed  out-of-doors  for  a 
week  or  two  to  complete  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  We 
may  have  frost  any  time  now,  and  anv  plants  likely  to 
receive  injury  still  standing  outside  should  be  sheltered 
in  some  way.  This  refers  more  especially  to  Chrysanthe* 
nuims,  as  all  other  plants  will  now  be  under  cover  ; but 
Chrysanthemums  are  now  grown  so  extensively  that  it  is 
diflioult  to  find  house-room  for  all  the  plants  thus  early  in 
the  season  ; besides,  it  is  desirable  to  keep  late-blooming 
sorts  in  the  open  air,  or,  at  least,  as  cool  as  possible,  to 
prevent  hurrying  the  buds,  A temporary  shelter  made  of 
builder’s  laths,  with  a canvas  blind  that  will  roll  down  on 
cold  nights  will  be  exceedingly  useful  uow  for  keeping 
anything  in  for  which  room  cannot  for  the  moment  be 
found  in  the  houses.  Pearl  Tuberoses,  started  in  spring, 
and  grown  cool,  will  be  valuable  now  for  cutting,  and  also 
to  form  a group  in  the  conservatory,  mixed  with  Ferns  to 
take  off  their  lanky  appearance.  Another  bulb  that  is 
useful  now  is  Hyacinthus  candicans.  Five  bulbs  in  a 7-inch 
or  8-inch  pM  are  very  effective  to  mix  with  Ferris  or  foliage 
plants,  such  as  Qrevilleas,  Aralias,  &c.  Spiraea  japomca 
intended  for  early  forcing  should  nowbepocted  up.  They 
miy  stand  in  the  op.*n  air  for  the  present. ; or,  batter  still, 
the  piU  may  be  plunge  1 in  ashes.  Some  gardeners  grow 
their  own  clumps  of  this  for  forcing;  but  I tliink  the  im- 
ported clumps  produce  the  finest  spikes,  and  they  are  so 
oheao  now  it  hardly  pavs  to  grow  them  at  home.  Heliotropes 
for  winter  flowering  should  be  placed  on  a shelf  near  the 
glas^.  When  planted  out  in  a light,  moderately  wtrm 
house  the  old  variety  peruvianum  will  flower  till  after 
Christmas,  if  pruned  back  a little  in  August.  Cut-back 
plants  of  Pelargoniums  should  have  been  partly  disrooted 
and  repotted,  and  now  established.  If  large  specimens 
are  required,  they  will  bear  another  shift  in  January.  The 
early-flowering  arieties  should  now  be  in  their  blooming 
pots,  and  they  will  soon  be  benefited  by  a little  fire-heat. 
Thera  is  nothing  like  a free  circulation  of  air  to  keep  down 
insects  of  all  kinds  at  this  and  other  seasons  under  glass 
when  the  weather  is  suitable.  Trop:eolum  Fire-ball 
planted  out  in  spring  in  positions  where  the  plants  can  be 
grown  up  into  the  light  and  festoon  about,  will  do  much 
to  brighten  up  the  house  in  winter,  and  the  flowers  may 
be  useful  for  cutting.  Long  trailing  shoots  should  be  tied 
in  ; but  not  too  closely.  Large  plants  of  the  old  double 
white  Camellia  that  were  encouraged  to  make  their  grosvth 
earlv  in  spring  will  soon  be  swelling  their  flower-buds. 
Weak  soot-water  may  be  given  now  with  advantage. 

Stove. 

Mo3tp3ople  in  a m'x»d  collection  of  stove  plants  find  it 
desirable  to  grow  a few  Orchids,  especially  of  such  species 
as  Denlrobium  nobile,  Cypripedium  insigne,  Calanthes, 
and  others.  If  these  have  been  well  grown,  and  the 
pseudo-bulbs  ripened  only  a little,  warmth  will  now 
shortly  start  the  earliest  plants  into  blossom.  Must  be 
svringed  freely.  Foliage  plants,  such  as  Caladiums, 
Alocasias,  &c.,  should  be  kept  a little  drier  at  the  roots — 
the  Caladiunu  especially — preparatory  to  drying  them  off, 
or  nearly  so,  though  I do  nob  agree  with  permitting  them 
to  get  absolutely  dust-dry  at  any  time.  Of  course,  the 
Alo?as'as,  being  evergreen,  must  not  be  dried  off  ; just  a 
little  hoUling  back  of  the  water-pot  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
The  earliest  Bouvardias  will  soon  be  very  gay,  if 
kept  in  a light  position  in  a temperature  of  55  degs. 
to  GO  degs.  Labe  Gloxinias  are  still  full  of  blossoms  ; 
bub  the  early  bulbs  should  now  be  resting  on  their 
sides  under  the  stage.  It  is  quite  possible  bv  resting 
early  to  start  and  have  them  in  bloom  by  January, 
or  February  at  the  latest,  and  at  that  season  flowers 
of  such  brilliant  hues  are  exceedingly  useful.  I like  to 
rest  them  in  a cool-house;  in  fact,  I have  had  the  early 
flowering  bulbs  laid  on  their  sides  in  a cold  frame,  bring- 
ing them  in  about  the  end  of  September,  or  early  in 
October.  By  that  time  most  of  the  bulbs  will  be  showing 
signs  of  life,  and  will  soon  be  ready  for  repotting.  I like 
to  mix  a little  rough  turfj'-loam  with  the  peat  and  leaf- 
mould  for  Gloxinias.  I think  it  gives  more  substance  to 
both  the  foliage  and  flowers.  The  pots  must  be  well 
drained,  and  sand  or  other  porous  materials  used  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  keep  the  soil  open.  Among 
plants  usually  grown  for  winter  flowers  are  Euphorbia 
jacquiniaeflora,  Justicia  speciosa,  Eranthemuin  pulchel- 
lum,  E.  strictum,  Plumbago  rosea,  and  Pentas  carnea. 
Euphorbia  splendens  is  nob  without  value  in  winter  for  its 
flowers  for  filling  small  vases  and  making  small  button- 
hole bouquets.  Euphorbia  jacquiniaeflora  does  best  planted 
out  against  a wall  in  a forcing-house.  Give  it  generous 
treatment,  and  expose  the  young  shoots  to  the  full  light, 
and  there  will  be  wreaths  of  blossom  a yard  long.  In  a 
pot  it  is  often  a weakly,  spindly,  poor-looking  thing  ; bub 
planted  out,  even  if  it  be  only  in  a wooden  box  or  trough, 
and  its  development  is  something  wonderful.  If  there  is 
no  provision  made  for  keeping  the  atmosphere  of  the  stove 
moist,  such  as  a tank  or  evaporating  pans  on  the  pipes, 
the  svringe  must  be  used  freely,  as  thrips  are  often 
troublesome  on  Crotons  and  other  hard-leaved  plants  if 
the  atmosphere  gets  too  dry. 

Window  Plants. 

Begonli  Weltoniensis  is  still  in  blossom.  It  is  easily 
managed,  and  a well-grown  plant  always  attracts  attention. 
Wnen  ic  ceases  bo  flower,  dry  it  off  partially  at  any  rate, 
and  let  it  go  to  rest  till  the  spring,  when  it  will  shoot  up 
again  from  the  bottom.  All  the  Cactus  family  must  be 
kept  drv  at  the  root  from  this  onwards  to  February.  By 
this  I do  nob  mean  they  should  have  no  water  at  all ; but 
that  only  enough  should  be  given  to  keep  the  growth 
fresh.  This  will  give  them  the  necessary  rest,  and  lead  to 
the  produ  ibion  of  flowers  when  the  spring  comes  round. 
Miss  Jolliffe  Carnation  is  a nice  subject  for  winter  flower- 
ing Plants  prepared  for  that  purpose  will  now  be  in 
blossom,  and  will  continue  to  produce  flowers  in  succes- 
sion for  a long  time.  This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  Car- 
natioos  for  the  window  gardener  who  has  a light  window 
and  a well-ventilated  room.  The  early  Cyclamens  are  now 
opening  their  flowers.  Keep  the  roots  moist,  but  avoid 
overdoing  it.  The  inexperienced  generally  err  on  the  side 
of  kindness.  More  plants  turn  sickly  from  this  cause 
than  anv  other,  when  it  seems  so  easy  to  ascertain  if  a 
plant  really  requires  water  before  giving  it  any.  The 
only  plants  which  at  this  season  will  bear  almost  unlimited 
supplies  of  water  are  Chrysanthemums  ; bub  if  we  get  a 
change  from  the  present  bright  time  to  a dull,  sunless  one, 
everything,  even  Chrysaothemnms,  will  require  less  water. 
Double  white  and  other  Primulas  now  in  blossom  must 
be  watered  with  care.  Camellias  have  gone  out  of  fashion 


as  room  plants.  They  are  so  stiff-looking,  and  many  people 
find  them  difficult  to  manage. 

Outdoor  Garden, 

All  bedding-plants  should  now  ha  placed  in  their  winter 
quarters.  Tney  can  scarcely  be  kept  too  cool,  provided 
frost  does  not  enter,  and  at  all  favonruble  opportunities 
full  N’entilalion  must  be  given  to  keep  the  plants  robust 
and  sturdv.  If ’it  is  necessary  to  save  any  of  theold  Pelar- 
goniums. they  should  at  once  be  lifted’,  put  into  shape  a 
little,  and  b?  ported  into  as  small  pots  as  iheir  roots,  after 
being  trimmed  in,  can  be  convenienMj'  got  into  ; or,  if 
more  convenient,  they  may  be  planted  thickly  in  boxes. 
A little  warmth  will  be  a greit  help  to  these  disrooted 
plants  at  the  beginning,  if  available.  Calceolarias  may  be 
p 0 jagated  nowin  coldframes.  Select  young  shootsS  inches 
Ion/,  and  plant  3 inches  apart  in  a bed  of  sandy  loam. 
Keep  close  and  shade  from  bright  sunshine.  Sow  seeds  of 
Lobelias  and  place  seed-pan  in  the  greenhouse.  After  the 
flower-beds  are  cleared,  apply  a dressing  of  manure  of 
some  kind,  dig  them  over,  and  plant  in  various  ways  to 
make  the  girden  look  cheerful  through  the  winter  and 
spring.  Such  common  bulbs  as  Crocus,  Daffodils, 
Tulips,  .Snowdrops,  and  Scillas,  are  cheap  enough 
now.  Daisies,  Primroses,  Pansies,  Wallflowers,  and 
Aubrietias,  are  also  easily  obtained,  either  by  pur- 
chase or  home  propagation,  and  there  are  various 
low-growing  shrubs  which  may  be  used  as  centres 
or  doc  plants  to  give  a furnished  appearance  till  the  other 
plants  grow  and  fill  in,  which  they  will  do  in  due  course. 
Where  hardy  edging  or  carpeting  plants  have  been  used, 
they  need  not  be  disturbed  now.  {Simply  filling  in  the 
spaces  occupied  by  the  tender  things  with  suitable  bulbs 
or  plants  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  produce  a pretty 
and  effective  display.  Where  the  Carnations  were  layered 
early  in  July  the  layers  are  now  well  rooted,  and  may  be 
planted  in  the  beds  at  once  ; or  some  of  them  may  be 
potted  up,  if  that  plan  is  adopted.  Plant  out  Pinks  and 
Pansies  in  the  beds  set  apart  for  them.  As  soon  as  the 
frost  blackens  the  tops  of  the  Dahlias,  cut  them  down,  lift 
^he  roots,  and  dry  them  ready  for  storing. 

Fralt  Garden. 

Do  nob  be  in  a hurry  about  gathering  late  Pears  and 
Apples.  Late  fruit  will  be  valuable,  and  should  be 
secured  in  the  best  possible  condition.  I has'e  recently 
seen  heavy  crops  of  Beurr6  de  Oapiaumon  t Pear  on  pyramids. 
It  is  a pity  such  a free-bsaring  variety  is  only  of  tnird-rate 
(juiliby.  It  is  a useful  market  sort ; bub  I never  knew  it 
asked  for  in  a private  establishment.  Prince  Albert  Apple 
is  doing  well  in  this  year  of  scarcity,  and  I have  marked  it 
for  more  extensive  planting.  The  fruit  is  very  handsome. 
G jlderi  Drop  Plums  will  keep  some  time  after  gathering 
in  a cool  room,  and  will  improve  by  keeping.  This  Plum 
pays  for  a wall,  although  it  does  fairly  well  both  as  a 
standard  and  als)  as  a pyramid  or  bush.  Remove  all 
laterals  from  Vines  under  glass  whsre  the  Grapes  are  ripe. 
Late  growth  leads  to  late  root  action,  and  often  disturbs 
the  Vine’s  balance.  In  the  case  of  fruit-houses,  inside 
punting  is  often  neglected;  bub  if  drip  is  to  be  avoided 
the  inside  painting  is  as  important  as  the  outside.  Young 
Vines  that  have  made  a strong  growth  will  probably  need 
a little  fire-heat  to  ripen  up  the  rods  properly.  If  nob  well 
matured  there  will  be  a difliculty  in  getting  the  eyes  to 
break  regularly  when  the  time  comes  for  starting.  It  is 
best  nob  to  force  young  permanent  Vines  too  hard  at  first. 
It  will  be  better  to  give  them  time  ; they  will  come  up  to 
their  work  the  second  season.  Strawberries  in  pots  are 
now  growing  freely.  Keep  off  all  runners  aud  confine  the 
plants  to  one  crown.  Stand  them  thinly  in  an  open 
sunny  position,  and  keep  them  well  supplied  with  water. 
If  the  right  kind  of  soil  has  been  used,  liquid-manure  will 
hardly  hi  necessary,  though  a little  soot  in  the  water  will 
be  beneficial  in  some  oases.  Labe  Melons  will  require 
artificial  heat  now  to  ripen  them  properly.  Pines  must  have 
all  the  light  and  sunshine  there  is  to  make  the  plants 
sturdy  and  mature  growth.  In  a general  way,  once  a 
week  will  be  often  enough  to  water  at  the  roots  if  sufli- 
cienb  atmospheric  moisture  is  kept  up  by  syringing  and 
damping  on  bright  days. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Keep  the  atmosphere  genial  in  the  Mushroom-house 
where  beds  are  in  bearing  by  syringing  walls  and  damping 
floors.  Artificial  heat  will  not  be  required  yet.  Weak 
guano-water  may  be  given  with  advantage  to  beds  which 
have  been  bearing  some  time.  Open-air  beds  must  be 
sheltered  from  heavy  rains.  The  best  thing  is  a water- 
proof cloth  to  draw  over  the  beds.  StraA’  covers — i.e., 
skeleton  frames  of  wood  thatched  with  straw  drawn 
straight  will  answer  the  purpose  in  absence  of  water-proof 
sheets.  Tney  can  be  made  at  home  by  any  handy  man, 
and  will  be  useful  for  other  purposes  besides  sheltering 
Mushroom-beds.  Sow,  or  rather  plant,  a few  more 
Cucumber-seeds  to  raise  plants  for  setting  out  towards 
Gnristmas  to  come  into  bearing  beginning  of  March.  The 
seeds  must,  of  course,  have  a good  deal  of  heat  to  start 
and  grovv  them  on  at  this  dull  season.  Where  there  is  a 
regular  propagating-house  with  a bottom-heat  bed,  it  is 
easy  enough  to  get  up  a lob  of  plants.  In  the  absence  of 
this  convenience,  1 have  had  the  seeds  germinate  strongly 
in  winter  by  plunging  the  small  pots — one  seed  in  each — 
in  a box  of  Cocoa-nut-fibre  and  placing  the  box  on 
the  top  of  the  flow  pipes  in  a light  position  near  the 
glass,  the  box  being  covered  with  a square  of  glass  at 
first  till  t he  >oung  plants  come  up.  All  Tomatoes  outside 
now  should  be  cut  with  a longish  piece  of  stem  attached 
and  hung  up  in  a warm  house  to  ripin.  Sometimes  the 
fruits  are  gathered  off  the  plants  ; but  it  is  an  advantage 
to  cut  a good  piece  of  stem  with  each  cluster  of  fruit. 
The  crop  of  Beetroot  should  be  lifted  when  fully  grown,  or 
before  severe  frost  comes.  Avoid  injuring  the  roots,  either 
by  removing  the  foliage  or  in  any  other  way.  If  the 
roots  are  damaged  the  wound  forms  an  outlet  for  the 
colouring  matter  when  they  are  cooked.  The  late  dry, 
warm  weather  has  hardened  and  ripened  the  stems  of 
the  Broccoli  ; but  in  cold  districts  it  will  be  advisable  to 
lay  them  down  now  with  heads  to  the  north.  Fill  up  all 
spare  pits  and  frames  with  Lettuces  and  Endives. 

E.  Hohday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

The  beauty  of  the  garden  U waning  fast  now,  but  a great 
deal  can  be  done  b\'  the  maintenance  of  neatness  in  all 
dcip.u’c.mentH,  and  the  fr‘>  inent  removal  of  dead  leaves  and 
flowers  and  rubbish  of  all  kinds,  to  prolong  the  season  of 
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enjoymenb  for  a while  longer,  especially  if  frost  keeps  off. 
Town  gardens  are  more  sheltered  and,  as  a rule,  consider- 
ably warmer  than  those  in  the  open  country,  and  frosts 
that,  are  often  severely  felt  outside  frequently  do  little  or 
no  damage  where  the  ground  is  sheltered  by  bricks  and 
mortar  on  all  sides.  Fortunately,  too,  autumn-flowering 
plants,  as  a rule,  succeed  much  better  in  a smoky  atmos- 
phere than  those  of  any  other  season,  and  there  are  few 
gardens,  indeed,  that  may'  not  be  rendered  gay  with 
Chrysanthemums,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Dahlias,  Sun- 
flowers, Veronicas,  and  others  at  this  season,  if  at  no  other. 
Verbenas,  too,  seedling  plants  more  especially,  frequently 
continue  in  bloom,  if  frost  keeps  off,  until  very  late  in  the 
autumn.  I have  known  the  beds  still  quite  bright  in 
November,  even  in  smoky  London.  The  stately  and  showy 
Tritomas,  Torch  Lilies  or  Red-hot  Pokers,  though  now  past 
their  best,  have  been  very  fine  lately  ; they  are  certainly 
among  the  very  best  town  plants,  and  ought  to  be  more  exten- 
sively made  use  of.  The  beautiful  Japanese  Anemones,  espe- 
cially the  white  variety,  are  even  more  valuable,  and  still  in 
full  beauty.  An  exquisite  garden  may  be  formed  with  fine 
hardy  subjects  like  these  alone.  In  suburban  localities 
hardy  evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs  may  now  be  planted 
with  good  results  ; but  where  the  air  is  heavily  laden  with 
smoke,  all  such  work  is  best  left  until  the  spring.  Window- 
boxes  should  now  be  overhauled,  all  worn  out  or  shabby 
plants  removed,  and  the  boxes  refusnished  with  dwarf 
Chrysanthemums,  Michaelmas  Daisies  of  the  low-growing 
section,  Veronicas,  and  anything  else  obtainable,  backed 
up  by  neat  plants  of  evergreen  shrubs.  Of  these  such  as 
Euonymus,  Aucubas,  Rhododendrons,  &o.,  may  be  grown 
permanently  in  pots,  when  they  will  be  found  useful  for 
many  purposes  ; but  coniferous  subjects  do  not  last  longer 
than  a few  months  at  the  outside  in  a smoky  atmosphere, 
and  must  be  purchased  every  year.  Chrysanthemums 
in  pots  had  better  be  housed  at  once,  for  fear  of 
sudden  night  frosts,  and  some  kind  of  protection  had  better 
be  provided  for  those  of  a choice  description  planted  out 
in  the  open,  against  walls,  &o.  Everything  else  of  a tender 
nature  should  also  be  brought  under  cover  at  once  ; but 
never  bring  things  into  an  untidy  house.  Give  them 
plenty  of  air  for  some  time  to  come.  B.  C.  R. 


SNAPDRAGONS  ON  WALLS. 

A PRETTY  picture  in  a garden  is  an  old  Moss- 
covered  wall,  with  Fumitories,  Snapdragons, 
and  other  simple  hardy  flowers  established  in 
the  chinks.  Glimpses  of  true  natural  gardening 
of  this  kind  are  far  too  seldom  seen,  and  the 
rich  beauty  of  such  features  makes  a deeper 
impression  from  its  unusual  occurrence.  It  is 
welt  known  that  the  Snapdragon  will  flourish  as 
well  on  an  old  weather-beaten  wall  or  ruin  as  in 
the  ground,  and  the  annexed  illustration  shows 
it  amidst  happy  surroundings.  Mrs.  C.  Hen- 
derson, The  Riding,  Hexham,  Northumberland, 
who  kindly  sent  us  the  photograph  from  which 
the  engraving  has  been  reproduced,  writes  that 
it  “shows  a sunk  fence  in  her  garden,  the  wall, 
100  feet  long,  being  entirely  covered  with  self- 
sown  Snapdragons  of  ail  different  colours  most 
charmingly  mixed.  When  the  plants  are  in  full 
bloom  they  make  a beautiful  sight.”  A wall  of 
this  length  smothered  with  such  a homely 
flower  as  the  common  Snapdragon  would  be  a 


A wall  covered  with  aelf-sownlSnapdragons.  Engraved 
from  a photograph. 


true  garden  of  beauty  in  the  summer  months. 
There  is  no  trouble  in  cultivation,  the  plants 
simply  reproducing  themselves  from  self-sown 
seed — a perpetual  succession  of  flowers  without 
the  necessity  for  either  sowing  or  planting. 
The  old  walls  that  surround  large  country  seats 
are  often  surmounted  with  a rich  growth  of 


Snapdragons,  that  flourish  in  tho  cliinks  wliere 
there  is  scarcely  a scrap  of  soil.  Those  who 
have  walls  cold  and  forbidding  in  their  bald 
ugliness  should  sow  seeds  of  the  yellow  Fumi- 
tory.  Snapdragon,  and  other  wall-plants  to  hide 
the  bricks  or  stones.  What  charming  results 
may  be  obtained  the  illustration  will  tell.  Then 
there  are  a number  of  Ferns  that  will  revel  in 
such  spots,  as  the  pretty  Wall  Rue.  Contrast 
this  picture  with  a wall  unadorned  by  Vegetation 
of  any  kind  ! q 


AUTUMN  FLOWERS. 

loR  the  time  of  year  gardens  are  looking 
unusually  bright.  The  touch  of  frost  two  or 
three  weeks  back  did  no  serious  damage,  and 
tender  things,  such  as  I'elargoniums,  Begonias, 
Paris  Daisies,  &c.,  are  blooming  almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  freely  in  the  beginning  of  October  as 
they  did  in  July.  It  is  not,  however,  wise  to 
rely  on  tender  plants  for  making  the  outdoor 
garden  bright  in  early  autumn.  Our  seasons  are 
so  variable  that  we  require  in  a general  way 
something  of  a hardier  nature  from  the  middle 
of  September  until  the  approach  of  winter  closes 
the  floral  display.  Amongst  the  many  hardy 
flowers  suitable  for  this  purpose  early-blooming 
Chrysanthemums  hold  now  a foremost  position. 
I do  not  refer  to  those  which  commence  to 
flower  in  August  and  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, for  I do  not  think  that  Chrysanthemums 
are  wanted  at  that  time.  It  is  such  kinds  as 
Madame  Desgrange,  that  can  be  had  in  full 
bloom  during  the  early  portion  of  October,  that 
are  so  useful,  especially  for  keeping  up  the 
supply  of  cut  bloom.  Planted  early  in  the  season 
in  good  ground,  they  yield  an  abundance  of  beau- 
tiful blooms  just  when  they  are  so  much  needed. 
The  various  forms  of  annual  Chrysanthemums 
are  also  very  useful  at  this  time  of  year,  and 
the  more  one  cuts  from  them  the  more  they 
flower.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  their 
bloom-producing  powers.  Indian  Pinks  make 
a good  show  in  autumn  if  properly  managed. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  about  the  middle  of 
March,  and  be  put  out,  6 inches  apart,  as  soon 
as  they  are  large  enough.  They  begin  to  flower 
about  the  beginning  of  August,  and  last  well  up 
to  the  middle  of  October.  A bed  of  them  just 
now  looks  very  bright  and  attractive.  Both  the 
white  and  pink  Japan  Anemones  are  indis- 
pensable, and  the  more  rain  they  get  the  finer 
the  flowers  and  the  more  profusely  are  they 
produced.  The  red  variety  is  not  so  good  in 
form  as  the  white,  and  does  not  grow  so  strongly  j 
but  if  planted  in  good  ground  and  allowed  to 
grow  into  a mass,  it  is,  owing  to  its  bright 
colour,  very  effective.  I do  not  know  of  any 
autumn  flowers  that  surpass  it  in  effectiveness 
if  grown  in  this  way,  whereas  isolated 
specimens,  with  a few  blooms  on  them,  are 
not  impressive.  The  brightest  of  all  hardy 
autumn  flowers  is,  however.  Lobelia  fulgens, 
which  in  fair  seasons  continues  to  bloom 
quite  up  to  November.  It  has  a fine  appearance 
backed  up  by  evergreen  shrubs.  The  different 
kinds  of  double  and  single  perennial  Sunflowers 
are — some  of  them,  at  least — indispensable,  the 
single-flowered  varieties  being  excellent  for 
cutting  from  ; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Tritomas,  which  unite  nobility  and  brilliancy 
of  colour  in  a way  that  few  hardy  flowers 
do.  A very  beautiful  hardy  autumnal  flower, 
and  one  that  is  not  very  frequently  met 
with  in  gardens,  is  Stenactis  speciosa,  bearing 
showy  pale-purple  flowers.  This  is  a distinct 
and  handsome  perennial  that  is  worthy  of  a 
good  place  wherever  hardy  flowers  are  grown. 
Pyrethrum  uliginosum,  very  vigorous  in  growth 
and  extremely  generous  in  its  production  of 
pure-white  blooms,  that  have  gained  for  it  the 
title  of  hardy  Marguerite,  is  precious  for  this 
time  of  year  ; no  matter  what  the  season  may 
be,  the  annual  tribute  of  beautiful  blossoms  is 
made  as  the  season  comes  round,  and  it  is  as  in- 
different to  soil  as  to  climatic  influences.  With 
Rudbeckia  Neumanni,  showy  and  distinct,  and 
the  sweet-scented  Clematis  Flammula,  I close 
this  brief  list  of  some  of  the  best  autumn  flowers. 

Byfleet. 


1940.— Food  for  a toad.— I cannot  recommend  an 
artificial  food.  Surely  it  would  be  possible  to  get  plenty 
of  earth-worms  and  slugs  to  feed  it  with?  But  if  not,  I can 
only  recommend  you  to  breed  some  gentles,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  give  it  meal-worms,  which  can  be  procured  at 
any  bird  shop.— A.  G.  Butler. 


CINCINALLS  HOOKERI. 

The  name  of  this  genus  was  first  applied  as  a 
synonym  for  Pteris  aquilina,  and  would  appear 
to  have  included  Nothoclsena  ; and  in  1811 


Cincinalis  Ilookeri. 


M.  Desvaux,  an  eminent  French  writer  upon 
Ferns,  established  this  as  a genus  for  the  por- 
tion of  Nothoclffinas  which  by  their  fructifica- 
tion appear  to  have  close  affinity  with  the 
genus  Platyloma.  The  subject  of  our  illustra- 
tion appeared  first  many  years  ago  in  the 
gardens  of  Papplewick  Hall,  Notts.  But  I do 
not  think  it  is  in  cultivation.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  this  plant  appeared  in  our  gardens  some 
time  early  in  1850,  and  it  was  rare  even  in  those 
days,  when  Ferns  were  eagerly  sought  after.  It 
is  a plant  of  exquisite  grace  and  elegance, 
forming  fronds  from  6 inches  to  a foot  in  length, 
but  those  of  the  latter  dimension  are  seldom 
seen  ; indeed,  I have  not  seen  the  species  for 
some  years.  The  upper  part  of  the  pinnules  is 
of  a bright-green,  whilst  beneath  they  are 
densely  farinose,  the  pure-white  of  the  under- 
side being  set  off  by  the  marginal  belt  of  black 
sori,  and  the  slender  stems  are  also  black  and 
shining.  This  is  one  of  the  most  delicate 
beauties  we  have  in  the  Fern  family.  It  should 
be  well  exposed  to  the  light,  but  shaded  from 
sun-heat.  The  pots  should  be  small  and  well 
drained,  and  the  soil  consist  of  about  half  and 
half  light  turfy  loam  and  peat.  The  plant 
requires  moderate  heat  all  the  year  round,  and 
must  be  carefully  and  regularly  watered. 

J.  Jarvi.s. 


Perns  in  wire-baskets.— I am  much  obliged  to 
“ Mr.  J.  .Jarvis  ” for  his  wrinkle,  and  in  future  shall  always 
use  Sphagnum  Moss  for  the  lining  of  my  hanging-baskets. 
I have  seen  the  ordinary  wood  Moss  used  extensively,  and 
therefore  used  it  myself.  It  is  odd  that  it  did  not  occur 
to  me,  seeing  how  freely  the  spores  of  Ferns  germinate  in 
Sphagnum  Moss,  that  it  was  far  more  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose.—A.  G.  Butler. 


Our  readers  will  kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to 
receive  for  engraving  any  suggestive  or  beautiful  photo- 
graphs of  plants  or  garden  scenes,  especially  of  gardens  of 
a picturesque  character. 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS, 

HOLLYHOCKS. 

Although  Hollyhocks  are  not  largely  grown  at 
the  present  time  they  are  to  be  found  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  prove  that,  although  still  liable 
to  the  disease,  they  are  to  be  had  in  fairly  good 
condition  without  any  serious  outlay  of  labour. 
The  present  season  has  proved  that  it  is  moisture 
the  roots  want  to  enable  the  plants  to  combat 
the  disease.  I purposely  put  out  some  plants  in 
order  to  teat  this  point.  Up  to  the  end  of  .June 
they  had  all  the  moisture  necessary  to  promote 
a vigorous  growth,  and  by  the  middle  of  July 
the  strongest  had  reached  to  a height  of  9 feet 
and  10  feet  with  no  signs  of  disease  ; but  at  that 
point  root  moisture  was  withheld,  with  the 
result  that  soon  after  the  leaves  were  attacked 
with  the  well-known  fungoid  growth.  It  would 
not  be  possible  to  obtain  plants  in  a more  satis- 
factory condition  than  those  to  which  I allude 
up  to  the  time  stated,  and,  although  they  were 
afterwards  affected  by  the  disease,  they  developed 
some  large  and  well-formed  flowers.  The  above 
experiment  clearly  showed  that  if  the  roots  are 
well  nourished  and  they  get  all  the  moisture 
they  require  it  is  possible  still  to  grow  this  noble 
flower  in  a fairly  satisfactory  condition.  I do 
not  mean  to  say  that  under  the  most  careful 
management  there  may  not  be  some  disease,  but 
it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  seriously  interfere 
with  the  growth  of  the  plant.  At  one  time  I 
was  in  favour  of  making  the  ground  rich  for 
Hollyhocks,  but  more  recent  observation  has 
shown  me  that  a heavily-manured  soil  is  not 
desirable  ; in  very  rich  ground  the  spikes  of 
flowers  come  loose,  and  the  individual  blooms 
develop  a certain  degree  of  coarseness.  I prefer 
a deep  soil  lightly  manured,  and  to  give  the 
plants  plenty  of  water  in  dry  weather.  But  if 
they  are  not  likely  to  get  sufficient  moisture  to 
keep  the  disease  away,  then  by  all  means  let  the 
ground  be  well  dressed  with  rotten  manure 
before  the  plants  are  put  out.  With  regard  to 
Destroying  or  checking  the  disease  after  it 
has  attacked  the  leaves,  a friend  of  mine  has 
done  so  successfully  this  season  simply  by  dust- 
ing the  under-part  of  the  affected  leaves  with 
sulphur,  which  effectually  stopped  its  progress. 
It  is  therefore  quite  clear  that  Hollyhocks  can 
now  be  grown  with  as  fair  a measure  of  success 
as  in  past  times.  I do  not  say  that  they  can  be 
had  in  such  fine  condition  with  the  same  amount 
of  labour  as  before  the  advent  of  the  disease,  but 
if  we  give  the  Hollyhock  the  same  care  in  pre- 
paring the  ground,  and  the  same  open  position 
and  after  management  as  are  usually  accorded 
the  Dahlia,  it  may  still  be  had  in  good  condition 
in  our  gardens.  The  mistake  that  many  make 
in  trying  to  cultivate  the  Hollyhock  is  that  they 
plant  it  in  shrubbery  borders  and  other  unfavour- 
able positions  where  the  roots  are  badly 
nourished,  whereas  it  requii’es  plenty  of  light 
and  air  and  a good  root-run.  For  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  the  garden 

.Seedling  plants  are  the  best.  They  should 
be  raised  by  sowing  in  April  or  May  in  the  open 
ground.  The  seedlings  should  be  allowed  plenty 
of  room,  and  be  planted  where  they  are  to  flower 
early  in  the  autumn.  I have  the  ground  ready 
and  will  put  out  the  plants  that  are  to  bloom 
next  year  as  soon  as  sufficient  rain  has  fallen  to 
well  moisten  the  soil.  As  regards  exhibiting 
Hollyhocks,  my  idea  is  that  showing  collections 
of  single  blooms  in  boxes  is  not  the  way  to  bring 
this  flower  prominently  before  the  public.  There 
is  a too  great  sameness  in  the  arrangements,  and 
nothing  striking  or  very  pleasing  (except  to 
those  who  know  and  admire  the  flower)  in  a 
stand  of  twelve  or  twenty-four  blooms  of  Holly- 
hocks, unaccompanied  as  they  are  by  foliage. 
But  a stand  of  twelve  or  twenty-four  spikes  of 
blooms  would  make  an  effective  feature,  and  the 
general  public  would  recognise  them,  and  thus 
would  be  able  to  form  some  idea  as  to  how 
effective  a plant  it  is  for  the  garden.  If  some 
society  whose  shows  are  well  patronised  would 
step  out  of  the  beaten  track  and  offer  prizes  for 
a stand  of  spikes  instead  of  single  blooms,  we 
should  soon  see  this  neglected  plant  return  to 
favour.  The  successful  cultivation  is  simply  a 
question  of  root  moisture,  varied  sometimes  with 
something  stimulating.  A dose  of  liquid-manure 
once  a-week  and  sufficient  to  reach  all  the  roots 
will  keep  the  plants  in  such  health  that  if  the 
disease  does  attack  the  leaves  it  will  not  do 
serious  harm  if  the  plan  of  dusting  them  with 
sulphur  on  its  first  appearance  is  followed. — J. 


1970.— Unsatisfactory  lawn.— What- 
ever you  do  to  your  lawn  will  be  labour  in  vain 
until  you  get  rid  of  the  Dandelions  and  other 
big  weeds.  It  is  best  to  spud  them  out.  To 
make  sure  of  getting  rid  of  any  roots  left  in  the 
ground,  pour  some  petroleum  into  every  hole, 
and  then  fill  up  with  some  fine  soil.  It  is  too 
late  now  to  sow  Grass-seeds,  but  a dressing  of 
loam,  as  suggested,  will  do  good.  If  you  find 
the  Grass  is  thin  in  the  spring,  you  may  sow 
some  Grass-seed  at  the  end  'of  March.  Half-a- 
bushel  will  be  sufficient  for  the  space  you  men- 
tion. After  sowing  scatter  a little  fine  soil  over 
the  surface  and  roll  the  ground  in  dry  weather. 
— J.  C.  C. 

Hardiness  of  Pentstemons.— What 
I objected  to  in  “ B.  C.  R.’s”  article  was  not  so 
much  his  statement  that  these  plants  were  “not 
nearly  so  hardy  as  the  Phlox,”  as  to  the  words 
which  followed,  claiming  the  necessity  of  these 
being  wintered  under  glass,  &c.  I have  grown 
Pentstemons  for  a good  many  years,  and  when 
I first  began  to  grow  them  I annually  threw 
away  the  whole  of  the  old  plants,  merely  taking 
off  as  many  side-shoots  as  I required,  all  of 
which  I struck  either  under  bell-glasses  in  the 
open  ground  or  in  a cold  frame.  One  year, 
however,  I left  a few  plants  in  the  ground  to  see 
whether  they  would  stand  the  winter — I like 
to  try  experiments — and  finding  that  they  shot 
up  vigorously  in  the  spring,  I have  always  saved 
a few  plants  since  that  time.  During  the  last 
two  winters  I have  not  thrown  away  any  of  the 
old  plants,  and  nearly  the  whole  have  survived. 
I can  only  speak  of  my  own  experience,  and  if 
“B.  0.  R.”  has  been  less  fortunate  it  only  shows 
that  rules  may  have  exceptions  ; but  whether 
his  experience  or  mine  is  the  exception  in  this 
case  I cannot  pretend  to  say. — A.  G.  Butler. 

1821.  — Tennis -ground. — If  the  turf 
already  on  the  ground  is  not  good,  and  you 
cannot  obtain  any  of  good  quality  at  a fair  price 
in  the  neighbourhood,  by  all  means  dig  up  the 
ground  and  sow  good  Grass-seed  at  once,  when 
it  will  make  a much  sounder  and  better  turf 
than  if  left  until  the  spring.  Generally  speaking, 
if  really  good  turf  is  obtainable  at  a fair  price, 
it  is  better  to  use  it,  otherwise  fall  back  upon 
seeding.  Tennis-playing  requires  a good  tough 
sod,  and  this  cannot  be  obtained  from  seed  in  a 
few  months. — B.  C.  R. 

1998.— Management  of  a weedy 
tenniS-lawn.^ — The  soil  of  the  weedy  tennis- 
lawn  was,  doubtless,  full  of  the  seeds  of  weeds, 
which  grew  up  among  the  Grasses.  The  plant 
resembling  Clover  is,  doubtless,  the  yellow- 
flowered  Trefoil.  It  is  not  so  bad  as  Dandelions 
or  Plantains,  but  it  has  a habit  of  taking  com- 
plete possession  of  the  soil.  Sulphuric  acid  used 
in  the  way  described  will  kill  the  weeds  named. 
It  will  do  so  more  effectually  if  the  tops  of  the 
weeds  are  cut  off  with  a knife,  and  the  sulphuric 
acid  dropped  on  the  wounded  root.  I should 
recommend  after  tlie  roots  have  been  doctored  a 
good  dressing  of  manure  to  encourage  the  Grasses 
to  make  growth. — E.  H. 

Solanum  jasminoid.es. — Is  it  generally 
known  that  this  plant  does  well  as  an  outdoor 
creeper  ? I have  one  which  was  planted  at  the 
foot  of  a gable  two  years  since.  It  has  reached 
the  top  of  the  gable,  which  is  at  least  12  feet  in 
height,  having  had  no  protection  in  winter,  and 
now  it  is  in  great  beauty,  with  its  wealth  of 
dark-green  leaves  and  sprays  of  white  flowers. 
It  begins  to  bloom  early  in  summer,  and  con- 
tinues to  do  so  till  late  in  the  autumn. — 
SWANINGTON,  Xorfolk. 

1977.— Old  Carnations  in  the  open 
air. — The  Carnations  named  are  all  hardy,  and 
should  pass  througli  the  winter  safely  in  the 
open  air,  both  the  two-year-old  plants  and  also 
the  layers.  As  a rule,  young  plants  are  hardier 
than  old  ones,  and  are  less  liable  to  die  off  in 
winter.  The  young  layers  may  be  taken  off  now 
and  planted  in  a bed  of  well-worked  soil,  so  that 
they  may  get  established  before  winter.  It  is 
rather  late  for  striking  Carnation  cuttings  in  a 
cold  frame  now  ; still,  I have  no  doubt  some  of 
the  cuttings  will  root. — E.  H. 

There  is  every  probability  of  your  Car- 
nations living  through  the  winter,  unless  you 
are  in  a very  cold  and  exposed  locality,  and 
provided  that  the  soil  is  not  too  heavy  to  damp. 
I never  touch  my  plants  until  the  third  year, 
by  which  time  they  have  become  too  large  and 
bushy  to  be  worth  keeping,  excepting  for  stock. 


I therefore  take  as  many  cuttings  as  I require, 
and  get  rid  of  the  old  plants.  It  would  be  best 
not  to  disturb  the  layers  until  the  spring  ; but 
if  you  like  to  take  some  cuttings  you  can  strike 
them  now  in  the  open  ground,  though  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  give  the  Pride  of  Penshurst 
the  protection  of  a frame.  I am  assuming,  of 
course,  that  you  have  the  advantage  of  fairly 
light  and  dry  soil,  and  not  too  bleak  an  aspect. 
For  many  years  I struck  all  my  cuttings  in  the 
open  air  and  in  a border,  and  succeeded  with  a 
fair  percentage  of  them,  but  they  are  more  cer- 
tain to  strike  in  a well-ventilated  frame  or 
greenhouse. — A.  G.  Butler. 

1933.— Slugs  and  snails.— To  clear  a 
garden  of  slugs  and  snails,  even  approximately, 
will  require  a long  course  of  good  cultivation, 
with  liberal  applications  of  such  substances  as 
salt,  soot,  and  lime,  and  in  no  part  of  the  garden 
should  rubbish  be  permitted  to  accumulate. 
Rubbish-heaps,  such  as  garden  refuse  or  sticks, 
stones,  and  heaps  of  waste  matters  generally, 
are  the  breeding-places  of  most  of  gardeners’ 
enemies.  Large  Box-edgings  or  thick,  wide 
evergreen  hedgerows,  are  splendid  shelters  for 
such  vermin.  Again,  all  insects,  whether  they 
belong  to  the  creeping  or  flying  species,  dislike 
being  disturbed,  and  I have  always  found  that  a 
free  use  of  the  hoe  is  a great  help  in  clearing  them 
off ; it  exposes  them  by  laying  bare  their  haunts, 
and  brings  them  under  the  notice  of  the  sharp- 
eyed  birds.  Sifted  coal-ashes,  sprinkled  around 
and  among  any  tender  plants  is  a sure  protection 
till  the  happy  time  arises  when  their  banish- 
ment has  been  effected  by  the  other  means  re- 
commended.— E.  H. 

1882.— Transplanting  Anemones.— 

They  should  be  transplanted  without  delay,  as 
if  they  remain  as  they  are  the  blooms  will  be 
poor  and  not  numerous.  Plant  them  in  a sunny 
place  in  ground  that  has  been  well  stirred, 
adding  some  rotten  manure.  The  better  the 
ground  the  larger  the  blooms.  Allow  about 
6 inches  from  plant  to  plant.  They  may  either 
be  planted  in  a bed  to  themselves,  which  is  the  ; 
best  way,  or  they  may  be  put  in  clumps  in  the 
borders.  They  may  be  bloomed  in  pots,  putting  . 
one  large  root,  or  two  or  three  small  ones,  in  j 
6- inch  pots.  Let  them  remain  in  the  open  till  . 
N ovember,  and  then  put  them  in  a cold  frame 
or  cod  greenhouse,  where  they  get  plenty  of 
air.— J.  C.  B. 

1953.— Seedling  Gaillardias.  — The  perennial 
Gaillardias  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  may  be  planted  out  ■ 
now  in  the  beds  in  which  they  are  to  flower. — E.  H.  ' 

1937.— Carnation  layers.— The  shoots  layered  only  ' 
a month  affo  will  hardly  be  sutBoiently  rooted  to  cut  from  , 
the  parents  now.  I should  leave  them  till  rcoted,  at  r 
any  rate.  July  is  the  best  month  for  layeriiijr  Cariuatious  ( 
to  obtain  strong  plants  for  putting  out  now. — E.  H.  ‘ 

19.52.— Wintering  Bcheverias.— They  may  be  , 
wintered  in  the  position  named  if  the  winters  are  not  very 
severe.  Only  the  loose  soil  should  be  shaken  off,  and  ttie  ' 
roots  should  be  planted  in  sandy  soil  in  a sloping  border 
close  together  under  the  shelter  of  a wall.  The  offsets  had 
better  remain  on  till  spring,  when  they  may  have  a little 
help  under  glass. — E.  H. 

1973.— Putting  out  plants  in  flower-beds.— 
All  the  plants  named  may  be  put  out  now  or  any  time 
during  autumn,  and,  if  strong  enough,  they  will  flower 
next  year. — E.  H. 


1789  —Carnations  and  Picotees  for 
exhibition.  — The  best  Darnations  and 
Picotees  for  this  purpose  are  as  follows  : Carna- 
tions— ScarletBizarres  : Admiral  Curzon,  Robert 
Houlgrave,  Arthur  Medhurst,  Joseph  Crossland, 
Crimson  Bizarres  : J.  D.  Hextall,  Master  Fred, 
Edward  Rowan,  John  Simonite.  Pink  and 
Purple  Bizarres  : Sarah  Payne,  Harmony,  Mrs.  I 
Gorton,  Mrs.  Barlow.  Purple  Flakes  : James  I 
Douglas,  Charles  Hemwood,  Squire  Whitbourn, 
Florence  Nightingale.  Scarlet  Flakes : Alisemond, 
Sportsman,  Matador.  Selfs  : Emma  Lakin,  Mrs. 
Muir,  The  Governor,  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,  j 
Elaine,  Florence,  Purple  Emperor,  Rose  Celes- 
tial, Germania,  and  Edith.  Picotees — heavy-red 
edge  : Brunette,  John  Smith,  Princess  of  Wales, 

J.  B.  Bryant.  Light-red  edge  : Violet  Douglas, 
Mrs.  Gorton,  Emily,  Thomas  Williams.  Heavy- 
purple  edge  : Muriel,  Mrs.  Chancellor,  Zerlina, 
Jessie.  Light-purple  edge  ; Her  Majesty,  Clara 
Penson,  Nymph,  Silvia.  Heavy-rose  edged  : 
Mrs.  Sharp,  Constance  Heron,  Edith  Dombrain, 
Royal  Visit.  Light-rose  edged  : Liddington's 
Favourite,  Ethel,  Mrs.  Ricardo,  Nellie.  Yellow 
ground  and  fancy  Picotees  : Agnes  Chambers, 
Prince  of  Orange,  Ada,  Annie  Douglas,  Terra 
Cotta,  Colonial  Beauty,  Almira,  Dorothy, 
Janira. — J.  D.  E. 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

HARDV  BAMBOOS. 

There  should  be  a great  future  before  these 
liardy  Bamboos  when  their  variety  and  merit 
become  better  known.  We  greatly  want  some- 
thing to  vary  the  interest  of  our  gardens,  in 
which  there  is  much  repetition  of  common 
shrubs.  There  are  many  more  liardy  kinds 
than  people  suppose.  There  are  certainly  not 
less  than  a dozen  quite  hardy  and  distinct.  The 
two  great  essentials  to  successful  Bamboo-culture 
are  shelter  from  cutting  winds  and  plenty  of 
moisture  during  the  growing  season.  Bahiboos 
are  unaffected  by  the  severity  of  frost,  which 
often  intensifies  the  rich-green  colour  ; but  a 
few  days  of  sharp  east  wind  often  suffice  to 
brown  all  the  foliage  and  sadly  disfigure  them. 
There  are,  however,  especially  in  large  gardens, 
many  sheltered  spots  where  Bamboos  will 
thrive,  but  generally  it  is  by  the  water-side  that 
they  attain  to  their  greatest  stature  and  display 
their  fullest  grace.  In  all  situations  Bamboos 
are  ornamental,  whilst,  being  evergreen,  they 
are  especially  valuable,  for  we  can  enjoy  their 
beauty  the  whole  year  round.  There  are  giants 
which  almost  grow  into  trees,  and  also  lowlier 
kinds  which  form  huge  spreading  shrubs.  In 
the  minds  of  many.  Bamboos  are  associated 
with  the  tropics  and  a tropical 
heat ; but  the  tropics  do  not  con- 
tain one-half  the  members  of  this 
beautiful  family.  North  China  and 
Japan  have  given  us  the  best  kinds 
now  available  for  the  garden,  and 
perfectly  hardy.  With  these  we 
may  have  all  the  luxuriance  and 
grace  of  tropical  vegetation  in 
summer  and  winter.  The  French 
have  paid  much  more  attention  to 
the  Bamboos  than  the  English,  and 

1 have  before  me  as  I write  quite  a 
long  list  of  hardy  Bamboos  from  M. 
Latour-Marliac.  We  have  here  (in 
Suffolk)  a rather  extensive  planta- 
tion of  more  than  a dozen  kinds 
which  I have  been  observing  closely 
all  through  this  and  the  last 
season.  Although  none  of  them 
have  been  planted  more  than  three 
seasons,  so  great  is  the  progress  they 
have  made,  and  so  exceedingly 
beautiful  and  distinct  are  some  of 
the  kinds,  that  a fairly  accurate 
conclusion  may  be  drawn  concern- 
ing their  respective  merits,  and 
much  more  may  possibly  be  said 
later  on,  for  if  the  present  rate  of 
progress  continues,  great  results 
will  be  achieved.  Many  of  my 
Bamboos  have  this  season  made 
shoots  10  feet  long  in  about  a 
month,  and  some  strong  shoots 
upon  B.  Mitis  grew  as  much  as  4 
inches  and  6 inches  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  as  proved  by  actual  measurement 
upon  several  successive  mornings.  The  following 
are  the  best  hardy  Bamboos  that  have  as  yet 
come  under  my  notice  : — 

B.  Metake. — This  (here  figured)  is  the  com- 
monest, hardiest,  and  most  accommodating  of 
all  the  Bamboos.  It  is  a strange-growing,  large- 
leaved  kind,  attaining  a height  of  from  4 feet  to 
8 feet.  Its  foliage  is  the  largest  of  all  the  tall 
kinds,  the  leaves  being  each  about  10  inches 
long  and  2 inches  broad.  Its  stems  are  very 
erect,  and  the  branches  cluster  round  them  in 
thick  tufts.  It  is  a native  of  Japan. 

B.  RAfiAMOWSivi  is  a dwarf  species.  It  might 
almost  be  called  a dwarf  Metake,  as  it  much 
resembles  that  species,  but  is  even  handsomer, 
the  leaves  growing  a foot  or  more  in  length,  and 
attaining  a breadth  of  as  much  as  .‘1  inches.  So 
far  as  I have  seen  it  does  not  grow  more  than 

2 feet  high,  but  suckers  freely,  spreading  out 
into  wide  tufts  of  ample  and  rich  foliage.  Used 
as  a groundwork  to  taller  kinds  or  in  broad 
masses  in  front  of  them,  it  would  be  very 
effective.  It  is  a native  of  China  and  Japan. 

B.  SiMONi,  also  from  China  and  Japan,  is  a 
distinct  and  handsome  kind,  forming  huge  tufts 
about  10  feet  high.  In  a young  state  its  habit 
much  resembles  that  of  B.  Metake,  but  it  is 
readily  distinguished  from  that  species  by  its 
narrow  leaves,  which  rarely  exceed  1 inch  in 
breadth,  but  are  about  10  inches  in  length.  Its 
habit  is  very  erect,  and  the  clusters  of  branches 


upon  the  canes  are  very  dense.  Under  tliename 
of  B.  Simoni  variegata  is  sold  a form  with 
narrower  leaves,  which  are  striped  with  white, 
but  so  far  as  I have  seen  the  whole  tuft  has  a 
half  dead  appearance,  and  I should  not  recom- 
mend it,  especially  as  there  are  one  or  two  really 
fine  variegated  kinds. 

B.  viRiDE-OL.vuCESOENs  is  the  most  graceful 
of  all  the  hardy  Bamboos.  It  is  vigorous  in 
growth,  perfectly  hardy,  and  surpassed  by  none 
for  elegance  or  beauty.  In  the  “ Dictionary 
of  Gardening  ” it  is  made  a synonym  of  B.  nana, 
which  is  said  to  be  “ a rather  tender  species, 
requiring  to  be  grown  in  the  stove  or  green- 
house.” This  cannot  apply  to  B.  viride- 
glaucescens,  for  there  is  no  nana  about  it,  and  it 
certainly  is  not  tender.  Moreover,  it  is  said 
B.  nana  grows  from  6 feet  to  8 feet  high,  but 
viride-glaucescens  grows  12  feet  high,  and 
spreads  over  a lot  of  ground.  The  young  shoots 
are  of  a purplish-green,  but  with  age  become 
yellow.  The  branches  are  inserted  at  right 
angles,  and  arch  gracefully,  the  leaves  being 
about  3 inches  long  and  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  broad.  Young  tufts  of  this  Bamboo  are 
exceedingly  light  and  elegant  in  appearance, 
and  the  old  canes  have  such  feathery  clusters 
of  foliage  that  they  have  been  compared,  and 
not  inaptly,  to  a group  of  finely  cut  Chamse- 
doreas.  This  kind  should  be  included  in  the 


smallest  collection,  and  if  it  were  only  possible 
to  grow  one  kind  I would  have  this  one  in 
preference  to  all  others. 

B.  Mitis  is  the  giant  of  hardy  kinds.  It  is  a 
native  of  China  and  Japan,  where  it  is  said  to 
attain  the  height  of  from  40  feet  to  60  feet ; but, 
of  course,  it  will  not  attain  anything  like  that 
height  in  England,  although  it  will  grow  16  feet 
high.  It  does  not  spread  much,  but  the  canes 
spring  up  in  close  proximity  to  one  another. 
They  are  large,  and  gradually  taper  to  the  tip. 
The  branches,  which  form  a slight  angle  with 
the  stem,  are  clothed  with  an  abundance  of 
leaves,  which  are  each  about  2 inches  long  and 
:J-inch  broad.  It  is  one  of  the  smallest-leaved 
Bamboos. 

B.  AUREA  grows  both  in  Japan  and  China.  It 
somewhat  resembles  B.  Mitis,  but  is  of  a more 
erect  and  rigid  habit,  and  the  leaves  are  rather 
larger.  The  canes  are  yellow,  as  the  name 
implies,  but  this  colour  is  only  taken  on  with 
age.  It  is  a very  ornamental  species,  and  some- 
what variable.  What  is  known  as  B.  sulphurea 
is  probably  only  a variety  of  aurea,  and  there 
may  be  many  other  slightly  varying  forms  of  it 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  somewhat  confused 
nomenclature  of  the  genus. 

B.  Quii.ioi  is  one  of  M.  Latour-Marliac’s 
kinds.  He  calls  it  a magnificent  Bamboo,  and 
so  it  is.  It  is  said  4o  be  one  of  the  hardiest, 
growing  12  feet  high.  The  canes  are  like  those 
of  B.  aurea,  but  the  leaves  are  altogether 


larger,  especially  in  a young  state,  when  they 
are  as  much  as  inches  long  and  1 inch  broad, 
whilst  the  clusters  of  hairs  beside  the  leaf-sheath 
are  larger  and  more  conspicuous  in  this  kind 
than  in  any  other  of  what  may  be  called  the 
aurea  type. 

B.  FALCAT.v. — This  is  often  called  Arundinaria 
falcata.  It  is  an  Indian  species,  and  probably, 
next  to  B.  Metake,  the  commonest  Bamboo  in 
gardens.  It  grows  from  3 feet  to  6 feet  high 
in  gardens  generally,  but  in  favoured  situations 
it  often  attains  to  double  or  treble  that  height. 
The  canes  are  slender,  but  freely  branched  and 
densely  clothed  with  a profusion  of  Grass-like 
leaves,  which  are  of  a light-green  colour.  It  is 
not  thoroughly  hardy. 

B.  GRACILIS  is  made  a synonym  of  the  above, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  so,  as  it  is  still  more 
tender  ; at  least,  the  shoots,  being  made  late  in 
autumn,  are  usually  cut  down  by  frost.  But  if 
treated  as  an  ordinary  perennial  plant  and  cut 
down  to  the  ground  each  spring,  other  shoots 
soon  appear  and  form  graceful  tufts  of  grassy 
foliage,  which  looks  fresh  and  beautiful  all  the 
summer. 

B.  Henonis,  or  B.  Hachiku,  is  a Japanese 
kind,  which  came  from  M.  Latour-Marliac,  and 
it  is  destined  lo  become  popular  when  known. 
It  is  vigorous  and  hardy  ; in  fact,  last  spring  it 
looked  as  well  as  any  other.  The  cutting  winds 
had  done  their  worst  in  spite  of  natural  shelter. 
One  shoot  has  this  year  reached  the  height  of 
12  feet.  It  promises  to  be  an  exceedingly  grace- 
ful kind,  as  the  slender  canes,  arching  outwards, 
branch  freely,  and  the  branches  are  densely 
clothed  with  rich-green  leaves,  which  vary  in 
length  from  1 inch  to  3 inches,  and  are  about 
half  an  inch  broad.  It  is  well  known  that 
several  seasons  must  elapse  before  a Bamboo 
reveals  its  true  character  ; therefore  B.  Henonis, 
although  already  exhibiting  high  qualities  of 
vigour,  hardiness  and  grace,  may  yet  become 
still  more  beautiful.  Certainly  it  is  a valuable 
addition  to  hardy  kinds. 

B.  NIGRA  is  a graceful  species  and  a native  of 
Japan.  In  a mature  or  full-grown  state  the 
canes  are  of  a sliining  jet-black  hue,  but  in  a 
young  state  they  are  green,  and  ultimately 
change  to  brown.  Those  fine  black  canes  ob- 
tained from  this  species  for  umbrella  and  ether 
handles  will  hardly  be  made  in  England,  but, 
nevertheless,  it  is  a free  and  graceful  variety, 
with  arching  shoots  and  an  abundance  of  small, 
rich  dark-green  foliage. 

B.  viOLKSCENS  is  so  called  from  the  violet- 
black  tint  of  the  young  canes.  It  is  a Chinese 
kind  and  a vigorous  grower,  attaining  to  the 
height  of  B.  viride-glaucescens  and  proving  quite 
as  hardy.  The  canes  are  freely  branched  and 
well  clothed  with  rich  foliage.  In  a young  state 
the  leaves  are  each  5 inches  to  6 inches  long  and 
1^-  inches  broad,  but  upon  the  mature  or  older 
canes  they  are  shorter  and  narrower.  The 
clusters  of  black  hairs  around  the  leaf-sheath 
are  very  conspicuous  in  this  species. 

B.  Fortunei  is  a Japanese  species,  which  never 
grows  more  than  2f  eet  high  and  has  a slender  stem. 
It  might  almost  be  taken  for  a vigorous  native 
Grass,  but  it  is  a valuable  plant,  nevertheless, 
and  useful  for  associating  with  the  taller  kinds. 
It  is  only  found  in  gardens  in  two  variegated 
forms,  which  are  named  respectively  B.  For- 
tunei argentea  and  B.  aurea.  These  are  the  only 
variegated  Bamboos  worth  growing  that  I have 
seen.  Tne  first-named  kind  has  long  narrow 
leaves,  which  are  striped  with  white,  and  the 
variegation  is  effective,  constant,  and  very 
enduring.  The  variety  aurea  has  broader 
yellow  striped  leaves,  and  the  colour  is  apt  to 
fade  towards  the  end  of  the  season,  but  in  spite 
of  this  it  is  a handsome  foliage  plant  and  well 
worth  cultivating.  M.  Latour-Marliac  speaks 
highly  of  the  following  somewhat  new  hardy 
kinds  : B.  Boryana,  B.  Marliacea,  and  B.  Cas- 
tilloni.  The  last-named  kind  is  especially  inte- 
resting, as  it  is  one  of  the  curious  square- 
stemmed varieties,  two  sides  of  the  stem  being 
green  and  the  other  two  sides  yellow,  whilst 
the  leaves  are  striped  with  yellow,  the  variega- 
tion proving  both  regular  and  constant.  It  is  a 
vigorous  grower,  and  should  soon  become 
common  in  gardens.  A. 


1956.— Cupressus  macrocarpa.  — This 
Cypress  thrives  wonderfully  all  round  the  south 
and  west  coasts,  but  is  not  generally  so  reliable 
inland,  though  it  ought  to  do  fairly  well  south 
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of  London.  I was  living  in  Norfolk  in  1800, 
where  this  beautiful  tree  had  been  planted 
rather  extensively,  and  every  plant  was  killed. 
And  since  then,  though  I have  planted  it  in 
various  places  away  from  the  sea,  the  plan  ts  do 
not  seem  to  thrive  so  well.  It  evidently  wants 
the  sea.  It  will  strike  from  euttings  now  under 
glass. — E.  H. 

1938.— Thickening  a Thorn  hedge.— 

The  best  way  of  thickening  a Thorn  hedge  is  to 
lay  it  down  when  the  leaves  fall,  or  if  cut  down 
then  Thorns  will  break  strongly  from  the  base, 
and  if  trimmed  annually  it  will  soon  make  a 
thick  hedge.  It  is  useless  planting  cuttings, 
though  a few  strong  young  plants  may  be 
planted  in  the  very  thin  places.  Better  consult 
a good  hedger  on  the  spot. — E.  H. 

1939.  — Propagating  the  Golden  Elder.— 
This  is  a very  easy  plant  to  root  from  outtingrs,  either  of 
the  ripened  wood  in  autumn  after  the  leaves  fall,  or  young 
shoots  in  summer,  planted  in  a shady  border  and  kept 
moist.— E.  H. 

1946.— Spruce  Pir-hedges  for  shelter.  — Let 
the  young  trees  grow  4 feet  high,  and  then  stop  the  leader, 
shortening  back  the  side  branches  a little  at  the  same  time. 
This  thickens  the  base.  Afterwards  shorten  back  any  shoots 
or  leaders  breaking  away  till  the  requisite  height  has  been 
reached,  when  usually  one  cutting  a year,  about  the  middle 
of  May,  will  suffice. — E.  H. 


ROSES. 

MOSS  ROSES. 

I HAVE  lately  paid  a visit  to  a nursery  in  which 
Moss  Roses  are  grown  in  larger  numbers  than 
is  usually  the  case.  The  object  of  my  visit  was 
to  ascertain  something  more  about  the  behaviour 
of  what  are  known  in  nurseries  and  in  cata- 
logues as  perpetual-flowering  Moss  Roses,  as 
what  I have  grown  and  seen  growing  in  other 
places  did  not  satisfy  me  that  they  were  en- 
titled to  be  classed  as  Perpetuals.  There  may 
be  a difference  of  opinion  in  this  matter,  but  it 
is  very  clear  to  me  that  not  many  of  them  sus- 
tain a Perpetual  character  unless  they  are  skil- 
fully grown  in  a deep,  rich  soil.  I may  remark 
here  that  many  amateurs  are  not  aware  that 
there  are  two  classes  of  Moss  Roses — one  known 
as  the  summer- flowering  and  the  other  as  Per- 
petual Moss  kinds.  It  is  quite  as  well  that  this 
should  be  understood  by  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  them,  as  I must  admit  that  when  the 
so-called  Perpetuals  sorts  are  grown  and  a rich 
and  deep  soil  provided  for  them  that  some  of 
them  do  flower  more  or  less  in  the  autumn  as 
well  as  in  the  summer.  As  I found  them  growing 
as  young  plants  in  nursery  quarters  most  of  them 
were  satisfactory,  sufficiently  so,  perhaps,  to 
justify  their  being  classed  as  autumnal  bloomers  ; 
but  unfortunately  these  and  some  other  Roses 
do  not  behave  so  well  when  transferred  to  other 
positions  in  private  gardens.  Witli  this  expla- 
nation of  the  behaviour  of  what  are  regarded  as 

Perpetual  Moss  Roses  I will  describe  a few 
of  the  best  that  I found  sustaining  that  cha- 
racter. Madame  William  Paul. — This  I regard 
as  the  best  in  its  class.  The  flowers  are  freely 
produced,  and  are  of  a bright-rose  colour  ; in  the 
bud  state  it  is  very  taking.  Blanche  Moreau. — 
This  haspure-white  flowers,  and  the  buds  are  well 
garnished  with  dark-green  Moss.  James  Veitch 
is  a free-bloomer,  bearing  violet-shaded  flowers, 
but  there  is  hardly  Moss  enough  about  them 
to  make  them  pleasing.  Salet  is  an  older  variety, 
still  deserving  of  a foremost  place.  Perpetual 
white  Moss  is  invaluable  when  it  flowers  in  the 
autumn,  but  the  difference  in  the  behaviour  of 
young  plants  and  old  ones  is  so  great,  according 
to  my  experience,  that  its  character  hardly 
justifies  its  name.  There  is  a greater  number 
of  those  which  only  flower  once  a year,  which 
are  best  known  as 

Summer- FLOWERING  varieties. — The  best  of 
these  is  the  white  Bath.  This  is  really  a strik- 
ing Rose  when  it  gets  well  established,  as  it 
flowers  with  the  greatest  freedom,  and  will 
thrive  where  some  others  fail.  The  next  best,  I 
consider,  is  the  common  pink  variety,  which  is 
largely  grown  for  market  purposes.  If  this 
sort  is  provided  with  a good  soil,  and  but  lightly 
pruned,  a strong  plant  will  produce  a surprising 
number  of  flowers.  The  sort  known  as  the 
Crested  Moss  is  a great  favourite  generally,  but 
it  requires  high  culture  to  make  it  vigorous. 
The  old-fashioned  Luxembourg  is  still  unsur- 
passed in  its  line  of  colour,  which  is  rich-crimson, 
with  large  and  double  flowers.  Its  growth  is 
fairly  vigorous.  I found  a dozen  or  more  varieties 
in  this  section  cultivated  for  sale,  but  the  only 


other  one  I care  to  mention  is  Little  Gem.  I 
grow  this  with  some  others,  and  I can  recom- 
mend it  with  confidence.  It  is  a miniature 
Rose  and  the  flowers  are  nicely  Mossed,  but  I am 
more  taken  with  its  neat  habit  of  growth  and 
distinct  character  amongst  Roses  of  low  stature. 
I have  long  held  the  opinion  that  when  Moss 
Roses  are  required  in  quantities  they  should 
be  grown  in  a bed  or  border  by  themselves  in  a 
specially-prepared  soil.  In  the  winter  the  ground 
over  the  roots  should  have  a dressing  of  rotten 
manure.  With  regard  to  pruning,  some  of  the 
strong-growing  varieties  may  be  pruned  fairly 
hard,  but  the  weak  ones  must  not  have  much 
done  to  them  in  this  way. 

J.  C.  0. 

1969.— Planting  out  a Marechal  Niel 
Rose — Your  Rose  will  be  better  if  planted  out 
in  a border.  Do  not  disturb  the  roots  too  much, 
and  the  sooner  it  is  done  now  the  better.  With 
regard  to  the  border,  provide  a space  4 feet  over 
and  2 feet  deep,  and  make  it  good  with  rather 
heavy  loam  and  a fair  portion  of  coarse  grit.  If 
half  a bushel  of  crushed  bones  is  mixed  with 
these  ingredients,  the  Rose  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, last  longer  in  a satisfactory  condition. 
— J.  C.  C. 

1981. — Marechal  Niel  Rose  in  a green- 
house, etc. — If  you  wish  for  the  growth  to 
extend  on  your  plant  it  must  not  be  stopped 
until  there  is  no  room  for  it  to  grow  farther. 
But  if  you  will  be  satisfied  with  one  erop  of 
flowers  a year,  and  would  prefer  large  flowers  to 
those  of  moderate  size,  you  should  train  two  of 
the  strongest  shoots  along  the  front  of  the  house, 
cutting  away  the  other  two.  The  two  shoots 
left,  trained  horizontally,  will  the  succeeding 
year  break  into  growth  at  nearly  every  eye. 
The  growth  from  these  may  then  be  trained  up 
under  the  glass.  In  due  time  these  shoots  will 
produce  splendid  blooms.  As  soon  as  the  flowers 
are  over  cut  down  each  shoot  to  within  three 
buds  of  the  old  growth.  In  two  or  three  weeks 
fresli  shoots  will  spring  out  at.  the  base  of  those 
cut  back.  The  strongest  of  these  must  be 
selected  to  train  up  as  before,  and  the  weak 
ones  removed,  as  each  should  have  a clear  roof- 
space  of  9 inches  or  1 foot  to  itself.  The  treat- 
ment in  subsequent  years  must  be  the  same, 
much  the  largest  and  highest  coloured  flowers 
being  secured  under  this  treatment.  General 
Jacqueminot  is  a quite  hardy  Rose. — J.  C.  C. 

1980. — A Rose  soil. — I do  not  think  there 
is  anything  the  matter  with  your  Rose  soil ; it 
is  more  a question  of  the  behaviour  of  certain 
varieties  under  the  same  conditions  as  others. 
The  soil  may  influence  their  behaviour  some- 
what ; but  it  is  not  likely  that  any  ordinary 
measures  will  improve  them  in  the  direction  you 
wish.  My  impression  is  that  you  fail  to  see 
your  flowers  just  at  the  right  time  to  catch  them 
with  that  rich  gloss  which  is  characteristic  of 
some  of  the  best  of  the  dark  Roses.  An  hour 
or  two  of  brilliant  sunshine  will  take  away  the 
rich  gloss. — J.  C.  C. 

1985.— Climbing  Roses.  -If  the  red 
Gloire  de  Dijon  (Reine  Marie  Henriette)  suc- 
ceeds with  you  it  will  be  quite  safe  for  you  to 
select  Chesliunt  Hybrid  for  another  red  variety, 
and  also  Waltham  Climber  No.  1,  which  is  in 
the  same  line  of  colour.  For  another  you  had 
better  have  Princess  Marie.  This  is  one  of  the 
Ayrshire  Roses,  quite  hardy,  and  bears  large 
clusters  of  deep  pink-coloured  flowers.  Amongst 
light-coloured  Roses  you  cannot  do  better  than 
choose  Aim6e  Vibert  (white),  E61icite  Perpetu^e 
(creamy-white),  and  Alice  Gray  (creamy-blush). 
You  must  not  try  to  grow  Ivy  and  Roses  on  the 
same  wall. — J.  C.  C. 

1961. — Lifting  Tea  Roses. — As  you  have 
a sold  frame  in  which  to  place  the  plants,  you 
may  lift  them  at  once  and  put  them  into  pots, 
but  the  latter  must  not  be  too  large.  Probably 
those  7 inches  in  diameter  will  be  large  enough. 
You  must  give  them  the  best  soil  available. 
Good  fibrous  loam  and  a sprinkle  of  sand  is  a 
good  compost  for  pot  Roses.  After  the  plants 
are  put  in  the  frame  you  must  keep  it  rather 
close  for  a fortnight  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  fresh  roots  ; about  the  end  of  November  you 
may  prune  the  plants  if  they  want  it.  During 
the  winter  keep  the  soil  moist  about  the  roots, 
and  cover  the  frame  with  mats  to  keep  out 
severe  frost.  With  regard  to  ventilating  the 
frame,  give  a little  air  at  the  back  every  day 
when  the  weather  is  mild,  and  increase  the 


quantity  as  spring  advances.  After  the  middle 
of  J une  take  away  the  lights  altogether  during 
the  summer.  If  your  plants  are  likely  to  require 
more  root-room  before  another  season,  which  is 
very  probable,  you  had  better  shift  them  into 
larger  pots  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  say  the 
middle  or  end  of  September. — J.  C.  C. 

1962.— Habits  and  qualities  of  Roses. 

— With  regard  to  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of 
the  first  Rose  you  name — Mrs.  J.  Laing,  I should 
say  that  its  habit  of  growth  is  perfect,  being 
vigorous  with  large  and  handsome  foliage  ; as  to 
the  flowers,  they  have  not  one  bad  quality.  The 
Earl  of  DuSerin  is  quite  equal  to  Mrs.  J.  Laing 
in  the  points  I have  mentioned.  I shall  be 
disappointed  if  this  Rose  does  not  take  a high 
place  both  in  the  garden  and  on  the  exhibition 
stage.  The  colour,  perhaps,  is  not  of  the 
brightest,  but  the  flowers  are  so  large  and 
finely  formed  that  they  make  up  for  any  slight 
drawback  in  colour.  Duke  of  Wellington  is  an 
old  Rose,  but  except  that  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  has  a very  decided  shade  of  crimson,  it 
has  no  other  merits.  The  growth  is  fairly 
vigorous.  Prince  Arthur  is  about  equal  to  the 
last-mentioned.  Madame  Isaac  Perriere  I do 
not  know  ; but  Viscountess  Folkestone  I have  in 
my  own  collection  with  the  others  I have 
referred  to,  and  I regard  it  as  the  most  striking 
of  all  the  Teas  for  open-air  culture,  the  flowers 
being  large,  full,  and  finely  formed. — J.  C.  C. 

1989.— Climbing  and  dwarf  Roses.— 
With  regard  to  preparing  the  soil  for  the  Roses, 
the  subsoil  being  gravel,  it  should  not  be  dug 
more  than  1 foot  deep.  When  digging  it  over 
mix  with  the  staple  as  the  work  goes  on  a liberal 
dressing  of  farmyard  or  stable-manure.  Having 
to  grow  Roses  on  land  where  the  subsoil  is  similar 
to  yours,  I find  that  a dressing  of  short  manure 
laid  on  the  surface  in  the  autumn  essential  to 
keep  up  the  fertility  in  the  soil.  The  best  time 
for  you  to  plant  in  such  a cold  distinct  is  the  end 
of  February.  The  most  suitable  climbing  Roses 
for  your  purpose  are  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Reine 
Marie  Henriette  (red  Gloire),  Aim^e  Vibert 
(white).  Vivid  (crimson),  and  fulgens  (bright- 
red).  The  last  two  belong  to  the  Hybrid  China 
Roses.  To  give  the  roots  of  the  climbers  a fair 
chance  there  is  only  room  for  one  row  of  dwarf 
plants  in  the  front  of  them.  These  should  be 
Hybrid  Perpetual  varieties,  and  18  plants  will 
be  enough.  These  may  consist  of  Alfred  Colomb, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Boule  de  Neige,  Captain 
Christy,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Dr.  Audry,  Duke  of 
Albany,  Egeria,  Dupuy  Jamain,  La  France, 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Ella  Gordon, 
Francois  Michelon,  General  Jacqueminot,  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  and 
Mdlle.  Catherine  Soupert.  With  regard  to 
pruning,  the  climbers  will  not  want  much  until 
they  have  covered  the  wall.  The  dwarfs  will 
want  pruning  annually,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  amount  of  growth  they  make.  The  first 
week  in  April  will  be  early  enough  to  prune  the 
latter  in  your  locality.  The  climbers  may  be 
attended  to  a month  earlier. — J.  C.  C. 


1855.— Growing  Primroses  in  pots. 

— These  favourite  flowers  are  certainly  amenable 
to  pot  culture,  and  I have  often  wished  that 
they  were  more  frequently  grown  in  this  way. 
Primroses  begin  to  bloom  in  autumn  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so  through  the  winter,  if  protected 
from  heavy  rains  and  hard  frosts.  In  an  ordinary 
greenhouse,  or  in  the  window  of  a cool  room, 
they  will  bloom  more  or  less  during  the  dull 
months  of  the  year.  Their  culture  is  extremely 
simple  ; they  have  but  to  be  planted  out  in  good 
ground  in  spring  in  a cool  place,  putting  them 
under  cover  about  the  middle  of  October. — ■ 
J.  C.  B. 

1672.— Blue  Hydrangeas.- Plants  of  the 
common  Hydrangea  hortensis  can  be  made  to 
produce  blue  flowers,  if  grown  in  pots,  very 
easily.  When  the  plants  are  potted,  mix  with 

1 bushel  of  soil  | lb.  of  sulphate  of  iron  ; ram 
the  soil  firmly  into  the  pots  to  induce  a firm 
growth.  When  the  pots  get  full  of  roots  water 
each  alternate  time  v/ith  alum-water,  made  by 
dissolving  one  teaspoonful  of  powdered  alum  in 

2 quarts  of  clean  water.  Continue  to  give  this 
until  the  blossoms  are  expanded. — S. 

1942.— Primroses  in  bloom.— This  is  one  of  the 
questions  which  are  asked  eiery  autumn.  It  is  quite  a 
common  occurrence  for  Primroses  to  show  a few  flowers  in 
the  autumn.  Some  plants  flower  more  freely  than  others ; 
but  none  so  fully  at  this  season  as  in  the  sprinuf.— A.  G. 

BVTLKR. 
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ORCHIDS. 

DENDROBIUM  DALHOUSIANUM. 

This  plant  requires  some  space  to  grow  it  on 
account  of  its  height ; but  this,  however,  is  of 
no  consideration  to  anyone  having  a house  of 
ordinary  dimensions.  The  plant  is  one  of  Mr. 
Gibson’s  introductions,  and  he  sent  it  to  the 
gardens  at  Chatsworth  about  fifty-three  years 
ago.  The  subject  of  our  present  illustration 
was  grown  in  the  gardens  of  Miss  Gaisford  at 
Oflington,  Worthing,  in  Sussex,  and  must  have 
presented  a very  beautiful  picture.  I have  from 
time  to  time  seen  magnificent  specimens  of  this 
Dendrobe  ; but  the  most  beautiful  I ever  saw 
was  in  Captain  Shaw’s  collection  at  Blackburn, 
but  he  now  lives  at  Buxton  in  Derbyshire. 
This  was  a remarkably  well-grown  plant,  having 
many  bulbs,  between  4 feet  and  5 feet  in  length, 
and  bearing  upwards  of  400  flowers,  all  of  which 
were  open  at  one  time.  The 
plant  came  to  us  first  from  the 
Botanic  Gardens  in  Calcutta, 
and  for  a long  time  it  was  not 
known  from  what  part  of  India 
it  was  sent,  but  we  now  know 
that  it  is  widely  distributed  in 
Burmah.  It  likes  to  be  treated 
as  a pot  plant,  and  the  pots 
should  be  well  drained,  using 
for  soil  good  peat-fibre  and 
Sphagnum  Moss.  The  flower- 
spike  is  produced  from  near  the 
top  of  the  bulbs,  and  it  bears 
from  four  to  eight  flowers  upon 
the  spike,  each  flower  measuring 
some  4 inches  or  5 inches  across. 

The  colour  is  a soft  buff  or  nan- 
keen-yellow, except  for  two  large 
eye-like  spots  at  the  base  of  the 
lip,  of  a deep,  purplish-maroon, 
and  of  a rich,  velvety  appear- 
ance. These  flowers  are  fre- 
quently produced  from  the  old 
and  leafless  stems  for  several 
years,  and  they  remain  in  full 
beauty  for  about  a week  or  ten 
days.  This  Orchid  requires  con- 
siderable heat  and  moisture  to 
grow  ; it  will  not  thrive  under 
the  same  conditions  as  Pelar- 
goniums and  other  greenhouse 
plants,  but  after  the  growths 
have  been  completed  it  will  be 
well  to  rest  the  plant  in  a drier 
and  cooler  atmosphere.  The 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere  in 
a house  suitable  for  the  last- 
named  plants,  although  too  dry 
and  quite  unsuitable  for  the 
growth  of  Orchids,  yet  does  suit 
them  for  resting ; but  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  here 
for  too  long,  or  material  damage 
will  accrue.  It  may  be  grown  in 
a stove  with  a mixed  collection 
of  plants,  and  in  such  a position 
thrives  well. 

Matt.  Beamblk. 


most  superb  plants  grown,  and  when  in  flower 
called  by  the  natives  of  the  conntry  “ Flower 
of  May,”  from  the  time  of  flowering  ; but  it  has 
hitherto  proved  the  most  difficult  plant  to 
bloom.  It  should  be  grown  upon  a block  of 
wood,  with  a very  little  bit  of  Sphagnum  Moss 
about  it.  Matt.  Bramble. 


L.ELIA  PERRINI. 


I AM  in  receipt  of  some  flowers  of  this  species 
from  “Flora,”  who  says,  “Are  they  not 
beautiful?”  and  all  I can  say  is,  “ Yes,  they  are 
really  superb.”  Yet  they  lack  somewhat  the 
width  and  breadth  of  sepal  and  petals  of  those 
of  many  others.  What  you  want  is  the  pure- 
white  form,  which  is  a real  gem  amongst  the 
others.  It,  however,  is  at  present  extremely  rare, 
only  one  or  two  plants  having  yet  come  into  the 
hands  of  Orchid-growers.  I do  see  it,  however, 
occasionally,  and  it  is  quite  distinct  from  the 


not  worth  growing ; but  if  even  it  lasts  but  a 
few  days  its  colour  is  most  acceptable ; but  it 
keeps  in  beauty  for  a week  or  a fortnight. 

M.  B. 


OHRYSANTHBMDMS. 
Chrysanthemums  in  autumn.  — 

Nothing  can  surpass  Chrysanthemums  for  beds 
and  borders  at  the  present  time.  Those  that 
were  planted  out  early  in  April  are  a perfect 
mass  of  lovely  flowers,  which  are  useful  for  room 
decorations  as  well  as  for  brightening  up  the 
borders,  which  begin  to  look  rather  shabby  since 
the  heavy  rains  and  cold  nights.  Chrysanthe- 
mums give  but  very  little  trouble,  all  that  is 
required  being  to  root  the  desired  number  of 
cuttings  any  time  during  the  winter,  and  pot 
them  on  into  .5-inch  pots.  As  soon  as  hard 
frosts  have  ceased  plant  them  out  where  they 
are  to  flower.  They  should  be 
put  a good  distance  apart,  as 
they  soon  grow  into  bushy 
plants  from  2 feet  to  3 feet 
through.  Should  the  weather 
be  very  dry  a few  soakings  of 
water  should  be  given.  They 
require  no  sticks.  I think  very 
few  hardy  plants  make  such 
effective  beds  at  this  season  of 
the  year  as  the  early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums,  a good  bold 
mass  of  them  on  the  turf  having 
a rich  effect.  The  best  varieties 
I have  grown  are  as  follows  : 
G.  Wermig  (beautiful  soft  yel- 
low), Mdme.  Le  Graff  (very 
bright  yellow).  La  Vierge  (a 
dwarf  pure  - white  variety,  of 
compact  habit),  and  Madame 
Desgrange,  the  most  lovely 
early  Chrysanthemum  in  culti- 
vation. It  opens  a pale-sulphur 
colour,  but  quickly  changes  to 
a pure-white,  except  the  cerrtre, 
which  retains  its  original  colour. 
It  is  a profuse  bloomer,  of  good 
habit,  and  very  hardy,  and  one 
of  the  best  plants  one  can  grow 
for  conservatory  decorations.  I 
hope  to  use  the  early  Chrysan- 
themums extensively  in  the 
flower-garden  next  year,  forthey 
help  to  make  it  bright  far  into 
the  autumn.  I know  of  no  other 
varieties  than  the  above  that 
will  flower  early  enough  to  be 
depended  on.  There  are  scores 
of  varieties  of  bronze  and  dirty 
brovras  which  flower  just  as 
sharp  frost  comes  to  nip  their 
petals.  If  more  colour  is  re- 
quired plant  a few  Michaelmss 
Daisies. — T.  A. 


Pi.ANTs  i.v  Our 
lULUSTR 


FLOWER  OF  MAY  (L/ELIA 
MAJALIS). 

The  flower  sent  by  “C.  Nava- 
rino  ” is  that  of  Lselia  majalis. 

He  says  it  has  been  blooming  with  him  for 
a very  long  time,  and  that  ever  since  it  has 
been  in  bloom  it  has  been  grown  with  Pelar- 
goniums and  other  plants  in  an  ordinary  green- 
^use.  He  wants  to  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
During  the  winter  mbnths  it  may  be  kept  in  the 
same  position,  so  long  as  it  does  not  get  frosted. 
It  is  said  to  grow  in  a temperature  which  falls 
below  the  freezing  point  in  a state  of  nature, 
yet  I do  not  like  so  low  a temperature  for 
epiphytal  Orchids  under  cultivation.  With  us 
I do  not  think  we  get  the  bulbs  ripened  enough 
to  stand  it.  You  must  keep  the  plant  at  rest 
through  the  winter,  and  as  soon  as  the  days 
begin  to  lengthen  in  spring  remove  it  to  the 
Odontoglossum-house,  and  even  the  cool  end  of 
the  Cattleya-house,  to  induce  it  to  make  a 
strong  flowering  bulb.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
you  to  say  it  has  been  growing  for  a long  time 
with  your  Pelargoniunis,  but  the  fact  is,  the  time 
lb  has  been  in  this  position  it  has  not  grown  at 
all,  but  has  been  resting.  This  Lrelia  is  one  of  the 


Reaiikrs’  Gariien's  : Deiidrobium  Dalhousiiuium.  Eii^raved  for  Uarub.mnu 
ATED  from  a photograph  sent  by  Miss  Gaisford,  Oflington,  Worthing. 


form  called  nivea,  which  I do  not  see  amongst 
your  lot.  It  has  white  sepals  and  petals,  but 
the  lip,  instead  of  being  pure-white,  is  soft- 
pink,  having  the  base  stained  with  yellow.  The 
flower  number  1 is  the  form  called  superba ; 
2 and  3 are  poor  varieties  of  the  type ; whilst  4 
is  the  form  called  Perrini  irrorata  ; it  has  soft, 
rose-coloured  sepals  and  petals,  lip  yellowish- 
white,  tipped  with  pale  rosy-purple,  the  colour 
of  the  ordinary  form  being  soft  rosy-magenta, 
the  lip  being  white,  the  front  portion  rich- 
crimson,  and  velvety.  It  is  a grand  old  species, 
one  that  was  known  some  years  before  notice 
was  taken  of  it,  and  it  appears  to  have  crept 
into  cultivation  without  a record,  but  it  is  up- 
wards of  fifty  years  ago  since  it  was  described 
by  Dr.  Lindley.  It  should  be  treated  exactly 
the  same  as  Cattleya  Mendelli  and  C.  Mossiac, 
and  kept  in  the  same  temperature,  for  although 
a native  of  the  Organ  Mountains  of  Brazil,  it 
must  come  from  a low  altitude.  Some  growers 
say  that  it  lasts  for  only  a little  time,  that  it  is 


GrowingPreesias  from 

seed. — Having  giving  my  ex- 
perience on  tlie  growth  of  Free- 
sias  from  seed  to  the  readers  of 
Gardening  two  years  ago,  I will 
now  give  the  results  of  this  year 
— a year  not  very  favourable, 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  rain 
and  cold  weather.  I sowed  seed 
in  the  middle  of  April,  in  the 
open  ground,  without  any  special  preparation  or 
shelter  of  any  sort.  They  have  now  commenced 
to  bloom,  and  I hope  to  be  able  to  keep  cutting 
till  Christmas.  They  have  not  been  disturbed 
from  the  seed-bed,  and  are  looking  all  that 
one  could  desire.  I am  certain  that  the  same 
results  could  be  got  almost  anywhere  in  England, 
as  our  summers  are  not  so  hot  as  on  the  main 
land.  Seeing  that  they  can  be  grown  so 
easily,  no  garden  should  be  without  its  bed  of 
Freesias  at  this  time  of  the  year  ; and  surely  no 
flower  is  more  acceptable  in  a lady’s  drawing- 
room.—J.  C.  Tonkin,  Ides  of  Scilly. 

1799.- Tritonia  aurea.— “ J.  C.  C.,”  in 
his  reply  to  the  question  of  “ Ayrshire,”  seems 
to  have  been  led  astray  by  the  way  the  question 
was  put.  I am  a little  in  the  secret,  and  can 
say  the  plant  referred  to  (Tritonia  aurea)  was 
not  disqualified  but  simply  judged  inferior  to 
others  shown  in  the  same  class.  Tritonia  aurea, 
however,  appears  to  be  quite  hardy  here,  as  it 
grows  in  the  open  border. — R.  F.  Bute. 
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FRUIT. 

RED-SPIDER  ON  VINES. 

1S54. — It  does  not  take  long  to  detect  tlie 
presence  of  red-spider  upon  the  leaves  of  any 
Vine.  Its  presence  is  too  soon  felt  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  crop  of  Grapes  is  checked 
in  its  progress  of  ripening,  if  the  attack  of  this 
insect  pest  is  a severe  one.  The  first  symptoms 
of  red- spider  on  the  foliage  is  seen  when  look- 
ing at  the  leaves  in  an  upward  direction  with 
the  glass  above  them.  Tliat  part  of  the  leaf 
nearest  to  the  leaf-stalk  turns  a dull-red  or 
brown,  which  gradually  and  quickly  in- 
creases if  no  remedy  is  applied  to  the  leaves  to 
kill  or  check  the  spider.  The  next  symptom  is 
that  the  edges  of  the  leaf  curl  upwards,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  whole  leaf  withers  up  in  the  same 
manner  as  though  it  were  burnt.  In  a few  days 
after  the  first  leaf  is  attacked  others  quickly  fol- 
low suit,  as  the  insects  travel  so  quickly.  Nearly 
always  it  is  tlie  main  leaves  near  to  the  old  stem 
that  are  affected  first.  As  time  goes  on,  and  the 
spread  of  spider  is  not  arrested,  the  young  leaves 
of  the  lateral  growth  are  attacked,  which  cheeks 
the  growth  of  the  Vines  altogether  and  prevents 
the  crop  of  fruit  from  ripening  off  properly. 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Madresfield  Court  are  the 
two  sorts  which  are  most  affected  by  an  attack 
of  red-spider.  If  this  pest  makes  its  appearance 
on  the  leaves  of  these  kinds — say,  when  the 
berries  are  stoning,  and  just  before  colouring 
commences— seldom  indeed  do  the  Grapes  colour 
well  if  the  spread  of  the  spider  is  not  checked 
by  some  means  or  other.  Therefore  it  behoves 
all  cultivators  to  keep  a strict  watch  upon  the 
foliage  of  these  kinds  at  all  times  of  their  growth. 
Red-spider  is  very  often  introduced  into  a 
vinery  through  no  fault  of  the  cultivator  or 
lack  of  attention  to  the  culture  of  the  Vines, 
but  through  the  presence  of  such  subjects  in  the 
vinery  as  Strawberries  and  French  Beans,  which 
are  both  notorious  plants  for  this  insect  pest. 
Rarely,  indeed,  do  we  see  them  growing  in  a 
mixed  house  free  from  their  old  enemy,  red- 
spider.  If  the  atmosphere  of  the  vinery  is  kept 
too  dry  and  hot,  the  Vines  close  to  the  hot- 
water  pipes,  and  the  surface  of  the  Vine-border 
kept  in  a dry  state,  such  treatment  is  produc- 
tive of  a good  crop  of  red-spider.  Seldom  can 
Vines  be  cleaned  in  one  winter  after  they  have 
been  heavily  infested  with  red-spider.  It  re- 
quires much  perseverance  to  rid  Vines  of  this 
pest  when  once  they  are  attacked.  The  best 
plan  is  to  prevent  its  spread  directly  its  presence 
is  detected.  Some  persons  sponge  the  leaves 
with  Tobacco-water,  soft-soap,  and  many  other 
insecticides,  but  seldom  indeed  is  this  plan  a 
successful  one.  Beside  the  length  of  time  it 
requires  to  go  over  all  the  leaves  affected 
the  risk  there  is  in  rubbing  the  Grapes  militates 
against  the  adoption  of  this  remedy.  Some 
others  paint  the  hot-water  pipes  with  sulphur, 
first  making  them  thoroughly  hot,  the  object 
being  to  fill  the  house  with  the  fumes  arising 
from  the  sulphur  on  the  pipes.  This  plan  I do 
not  believe  in,  the  trouble  occasioned  in  clean- 
ing the  pipes  from  the  sulphur  being  almost 
sufficient  to  prevent  its  use.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  is  a danger  the  following  season  of 
having  the  berries  rusted,  through  the  fumes 
arising  from  the  hot  pipes  while  the  Vines  are 
in  flower.  If  the  sulphur  is  not  thoroughly 
washed  off  the  pipes,  and  especially  about  the 
joints,  it  is  most  difficult  to  remove.  Of 
course,  a coat  of  paint,  or  whatever  is  put  upon 
the  pipes,  would  effectually  prevent  any  injury 
arising  from  the  use  of  sulphur.  Where  the 
Grapes  are  not  required  for  exhibition  or  any 
special  purpose,  wlien  a loss  of  some  of  tlie 
bloom  from  the  berries  would  be  detrimental  to 
their  appearance,  the  Vines  could  be  vigorously 
syringed  with  clean  water  every  evening,  which 
is  a good  plan  to  check  the  spread  of  red-spider. 
The  best  of  all  remedies  is  to  sprinkle  dry 
sulphur — that  of  a brown  colour  is  best,  as  it  is 
least  seen — on  the  leaves  affected.  A distributor 
is  the  best  instrument  for  the  purpose  to  apply 
the  sulphur.  Failing  the  use  of  one  of  these 
articles,  an  ordinary  small  pepper-box  may  be 
brought  into  use.  By  bending  the  leaf  down- 
wards with  the  left  hand  the  sulphur  can  be 
shaken  on  to  the  affected  spot  with  the  right. 
One  application  is  generally  sufficient  to  clear 
the  Vines  of  this  insidious  pest,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  greatest  enemies  a Grape- 
grower  has  to  contend  with.  Sometimes  dry- 


ness at  the  roots  will  produce  a crop  of  spider. 
If  there  is  any  suspicion  that  this  is  the  cause 
of  the  leaves  being  infested  with  red-spider,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  thoroughly  soaking  the 
border  with  water  twice,  at  intervals  of  four  or 
five  days.  This  and  the  sulphur-dressing  of 
the  leaves  ought  to  eradicate  the  pest  entirely. 

S.  P. 


1978.  -Top-dressing  Vines.  —Unless  you 
know  how  to  use  blood-manure  you  had  better 
leave  it  to  those  who  do.  The  top  spit  from  an 
old  pasture,  and  a (Quarter  of  a hundredweight 
of  crushed  bones  mixed  with  it,  will  be  better 
for  your  Vines  in  every  way.  You  had  better 
remove  some  of  the  surface-soil  as  low  down  as 
you  can  without  disturbing  the  roots  too  much. 
The  best  time  to  do  the  work  is  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  all  cut.  A layer  of  dry  litter  laid  on  the 
surface  and  allowed  to  remain  all  the  winter  will 
do  good  by  keeping  the  soil  drier  and  warmer. 
— J.  C.  C. 

I should  rather  apply  the  top-dressing  of 

old  turf  now,  and  the  blood  next  March  or  later. 
There  will  be  no  active  roots  to  take  it  up  now, 
and  if  much  is  given  at  the  approach  of  winter 
it  is  apt  to  clog  up  the  soil  and  make  it  pasty. 
Blood  is  a powerful  fertiliser,  and  I have  seen 
good  results  follow  its  application  to  Vines 
where  the  border  is  well  drained.  If  applied  in 
spring,  the  warm  spring  and  early  summer 
showers  will  carry  its  essence  [down  to  the 
roots,  and  it  will  be  utilised  at  once.  Before 
applying  the  top-dressing  some  of  the  old 
exhausted  soil  should  be  remov^ed,  even  at  the 
expense  of  a few  Vine  roots.  A few  wood-ashes 
and  some  lime-rubbish,  or  old  plaster,  may  with 
advantage  be  mixed  with  the  soil.  The  wood- 
ash  has  considerable  effect  upon  the  colour  of 
Grapes,  and  increases  the  density  of  the  bloom, 
but  it  must  not  be  overdone— one  barrowful  of 
ashes  to  a cart-load  of  loam  being  sufficient. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  quantity  of  blood 
might  be  given  to  a Vine  border  without  know- 
ing something  of  the  Vines  and  the  condition 
of  the  border,  but  it  is  better  to  begin  in  a 
moderate  way  first,  and  increase  the  dose  if  they 
seem  to  like  it.  Blood  may  be  given  any  time 
to  Vines  or  other  fruit-trees,  if  fresh  from  the 
slaughter-house,  and  diluted  with  six  times  its 
weight  of  water.  A neighbour  has  been  giving 
fresh  blood  to  his  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  &c. , in 
a very  diluted  form,  with  good  results. — E.  H. 

1904  — Renewing  Vine  borders.— The 
top-dressing  you  propose  will  certainly  be  bene- 
ficial ; but  you  must  be  careful  not  to  injure  the 
white  roots  that  are  working  in  the  top-soil, 
active  fibres  within  the  influence  of  the  atmos- 
phere being  most  important  factors  in  the  well- 
being of  the  Vines.  I should  wait  until  the 
leaves  fall,  and  then  a little  root  disturbance 
will  do  no  harm ; whereas,  now  it  would  inter- 
fere with  the  ripening  up  of  the  fruit-buds.  In 
taking  out  the  old  soil  do  not  use  a spade,  but  a 
four-tined  fork,  so  as  not  to  cut  any  of  the  roots 
near  the  surface. — J.  C.  B. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  renovating 

the  border  in  which  Black  Hamburgh  Vines  are 
growing  after  the  day  these  lines  appear  in 
print,  as  the  roots  will  have  been  able  to  again 
grow.  If  the  soil  is  found  to  be  sour  at  a 
depth  of  1 foot  or  so  1 should  advise  the  re- 
moval of  the  Vines  entirely  and  renew  the 
whole  of  the  vinery  border  at  once.  If  the  Vires 
and  border  were  in  a good  condition  1 foot  depth 
of  soil  should  not  require  removing — in  fact,  it 
is  a plain  proof  that  the  roots  are  much  too  far 
away  from  the  surface,  which  is  really  the 
proper  place  for  many  of  them,  they  being  much 
better  placed  there  than  at  a greater  depth.  If 
it  is  decided  to  renovate  the  border  only  proceed 
to  remove  the  surface  soil  carefully  with  a fork 
down  to  the  roots,  lifting  these  entirely  out  of 
the  soil,  place  under  them  some  fresh  loam, 
wood-ashes,  and  charcoal,  or  old  lime-rubbish. 
Spread  the  roots  evenly  and  straight  out  on  this 
prepared  surface  ; if  any  are  plain  and  fibreless 
cut  them  in  two,  which  will  induce  fibres  to  be 
made,  these  being  much  the  best  roots  for 
Vines,  not  thick,  fleshy  substances.  Cover  the 
roots  with  the  compost,  avoiding  the  use  of  all 
animalmanuresamongstthesoil ; but  a sprinkling 
of  finely-ground  bones  may  be  given.  Noc  more 
than  4 inches  thickness  of  soil  should  be  laid  on 
the  roots,  covering  the  whole-with  a light  dress- 
ing of  short  stable-manure,  pressing  the  soil 
down  firmly  if  it  is  inclined  to  be  light  in 


character  ; but  if  at  all  heavy  and  tenacious  do 
not  tread  it  so  much,  especially  if  the  loam  is 
wet,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  kneading  it, 
together  and  make  it  anything  but  congenial  for 
the  roots  to  run  in.  Even  if  a few  roots  get 
broken  in  renewing  the  old  border  it  is  better 
to  do  the  Work  now  than  leave  it  until  Feb- 
ruary, as  the  Vines  would  have  more  time  to 
start  into  the  new  soil  before  the  growth  com- 
menced even  if  forcing  is  not  contemplated  the 
next  season.  If  the  surface  of  the  border  is 
well  stocked  with  whitish-looking  roots  as  de- 
scribed it  will  not  be  necessary  to  remove  the 
soil  a foot  deep  ; rather  would  it  be  wise  to  en- 
courage their  extension  over  the  surface  of  the 
border  by  adding  some  of  the  compost  over  the 
roots.  If  the  soil  is  taken  out  and  many  roots 
disturbed  the  foliage  of  the  Vines  should  be 
syringed  every  evening,  and  if  any  leaves  show 
signs  of  flagging  the  glass  should  ba  shaded 
until  they  will  stand  upright  without  flagging. 
— S.  P. 

1802.— Grapes  for  the  latest  house — 

Lady  Downes  is,  without  a doubt,  the  best  late 
Grape  in  cultivation.  After  Christmas  its 
flavour  improves  through  keeping,  becoming 
brightand  crisp,  and  if  the  berries  are  thoroughly 
well  ripened  by  the  last  day  of  September,  no 
difficulty  need  be  experienced  in  keeping  the 
frnit  plump  and  good  until  April  and  May  of 
the  following  year.  I have  seen  samples  of  this 
Grape  in  excellent  condition  the  following 
August.  Mrs.  Pince  is  also  a first-rate  winter 
Grape  where  flavour  is  the  first  consideration, 
this  sort  being  especially  good  in  this  respect. 
Its  only  faults  are  its  liability  to  shrivel  in  the 
skin  and  itsgenerally  non-colouring  propensities ; 
for  these  defects  the  excellence  of  its  flavour  com- 
pensates. For  appearance,  when  in  the  best 
condition,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
grown,  combined  with  its  free-bearing  capabili- 
ties, Alicante  stands  next  in  preference.  It 
is  not  of  the  highest  flavour ; but  its  magnifi- 
cent appearance  compensates  for  any  loss  in  this 
respect.  The  best  late  Grape  of  a white  class  is 
undoubtedly  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ; but  as  it 
does  nob  always  succeed  when  planted  with 
other  sorts,  and  especially  late  kinds,  it  should 
not  be  depended  upon  for  a crop,  but  plant 
instead  Trebbiano.  During  the  first  three  or 
five  years  it  has  a strong  tendency  to  produce 
large  unwieldy  bunches,  which  are  liable  to 
shank  ; but  in  after  years  the  Vine  appears  to 
settle  down,  and  bunches  then  about  ,3  lb.  in 
weight  are  more  generally  produced  and  pre- 
ferred to  the  large  ones  of  about  7 lb.  or  10  lb. 
This  Grape  is  of  a brisk  flavour,  maintaining  its 
fresh  appearance  well  up  to  Christmas.  White 
Tokay,  Syrian,  and  White  Nice  are  of  poor 
quality,  but  produce  sensational  bunches,  and 
are  on  that  account  fancied  by  some. — S.  P. 

I960  — Fruit  bushes  and  trees  for  a 
small  garden.— Gooseberries  : Crown  Bob, 
Whitesmith,  Red  Warrington,  Early  Yellow, 
Champagne,  and  London.  Currants  : Red 

Dutch,  Red  Grape,  White  Dutch  B'ack  Pro- 
lific. Raspberries  : Falstaff  and  Carter’s  Pro- 
lific. The  best  Apple  for  Christmas  that  is 
good  for  cooking  or  eating  is  the  Blenheim 
Orange,  but  it  is  so  slow  in  coming  into  bearing 
that  those  who  cannot  wait  had  better  not 
depend  upon  it  altogether.  Fearn’s  Pippin  is  a 
good  eating  Apple  at  Christmas,  and  it  also 
cooks  fairly  well,  and  nearly  always  bears  freely. 
Alfriston,  again,  is  a good  bearer,  and  is  just 
coming  into  condition  for  use  at  that  season.  It 
is  not  bad  eating,  and  is  a fine  kitchen  Apple. — 
E.  H. 

1072.— Management  of  Fig-trees.— Do  not  nut 
the  young  wood  back  if  well  ripened.  The  Dig  bears  on 
the  young  wood,  and  cutting  back  will  take  aivay  the 
fruit.  It  may  be  necessary  to  thin  out  the  young  shoots  a 
little  more  when  the  trees  are  retrained,  but  not  shortened. 
— E.  H. 

1979.— An  unhealthy  Pear-tree.— Toe  wounded 
stem  should  have  been  covered  as  soon  as  the  injury  was 
done  with  a plaster  of  cow-dung,  clay,  and  lime,  worked 
into  a paste,  and  bound  round  with  strong  cloth.  Tftis 
would  have  kept  the  air  from  the  wound,  and  encouraged 
the  formation  of  new  bark.— E II. 

1887.  — Culture  of  Raspberries.  — If 

you  mean  that  you  have  pruned  the  canes  in  the 
usual  manner,  I may  say  that  it  is  not  customary 
to  do  so  at  this  time  of  year.  Sturdy  fruits 
should  not  get  the  knife  until  the  leaves  fall. 
The  cause  of  want  of  vigour  is,  however,  probably 
due  to  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  or  the  canes  may 
be  too  crowded.  I should  take  them  up  about 
the  last  week  in  October,  divide  them,  and  plant 
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again  in  well-enriched  ground.  Raspberries 
like  moisture  at  the  roots,  with  abundance  of 
nourishment.  If  your  canes  are  small,  it  would 
be  better  to  get  some  of  a really  good  kind,  such 
as  Carter’s  Prolific. — J.  0.  B. 

1906.— Treatment  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh Vines. — As  they  have  grown  so  freely 
there  can  be  nothing  the  matter  with  the  roots, 
and  I should  say  that  the  failure  was  caused  by 
immaturity  of  the  wood.  Unless  this  ripens  up 
well  there  is  but  little  chance  of  fruit.  You  do 
not  say  anything  of  the  aspect  of  the  house. 
Only  a south  exposure  is  suitable  for  a lean-to 
vinery.  If  it  fronts  east  or,  worse  still,  west, 
there  will  be  a necessity  in  many  years  to  apply 
artificial  warmth,  both  to  ripen  the  Grapes  and 
wood.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  get  the  Grapes 
ripe  early  in  the  summer,  it  will  be  better  to  let 
the  Vines  start  naturally  and  come  along  with 
the  season  until  the  fruit  is  set ; then  you  can 
be  guided  by  the  weather,  warming  the  house 
at  night  in  the  dull,  cold  periods  that  we  often 
experience  in  summer  and  early  autumn.  At 
the  same  time,  store  up  the  sun-heat  as  much  as 
possible  by  closing  early  in  the  afternoon  on  fine 
days.  There  has  been  a mistake  made  in  allow- 
ing the  shoots  to  grow  so  long  ; they  should 
have  been  stopped  at  two  or  three  leaves  from 
the  main-stem,  so  as  to  concentrate  the  flow  of 
sap  on  the  base  of  the  shoots  when  the  fruit- 
buds  are  formed. — Byfleet. 


PURPLE  JACOBY  (SENECIO  ELEGAN3 
POMPONIUS). 

One  of  the  prettiest  half-hardy  late  annuals  is 
the  Purple  Jacoby  (Senecio  elegans), 
which  is  an  old-established  favourite 
in  gardens,  and  has  not,  like  many 
other  things,  dropped  out  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  interest  in  it  has  been 
kept  up  by  the  strain  known  as  pom- 
ponius.  The  plants  flower  in  Sep- 
tember, and  their  dwarf,  neat  growth 
and  freedom  of  blooming  fit  them  well 
for  growing  in  pots.  The  flowers  are 
Cjuite  double— something  like  double 
Cinerarias — and  the  colours  very 
varied,  from  crimson  to  pink,  em- 
bracing several  intermediate  shades. 

This  pretty  strain  of  Jacoby  does  not 
seem  to  be  generally  known,  but  being 
so  useful  for  green-house  decoration 
from  August  till  October  it  is  worth 
attention.  The  pot  culture  is  very 
simple.  It  must  be  treated  as  other 
half-hardy  annuals,  and  grown  liber- 
ally, so  as  to  get  strong  flowering 
plants  by  the  end  of  the  summer. 

By  sowing  at  intervals  a longer  display  of 
flowering  plants  may  be  kept  up. 


1878. — Management  of  greenhouses. 

— This  appears  to  be  an  arrangement  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  cart  before  the  horse.  The 
usual,  and  decidedly  the  best,  plan  is  to  keep 
the  conservatory  moderately  cool,  and  use  the 
second  house  for  propagating  and  growing  on 
young  stock  to  a stage  when  the  plants  begin  to 
be  ornamental,  when  they  are  removed  to  the 
conservatory.  In  order  to  do  this  it  should  be 
kept  warmer  than  the  other,  a range  of  60  degs. 
to  70  degs.  being  a good  one.  A genial  warmth 
is  indispensable  in  propagating  by  means  of 
either  cuttings  or  seeds,  also  for  young  and 
newly-potted  plants  generally,  while  if  kept 
moderately  cool  when  in  bloom  they  not  only 
last  longer,  but  the  flowers  will  be  finer  as  well. 
I should  strongly  advise  “ Mrs.  Maltby  ” to  heat 
the  second  house  as  suggested  above,  and  keep 
the  greenhouse  about  10  degs.  cooler.  Bulbs 
coming  on  and  plants  at  rest  may  be  kept  in 
the  open  air  for  a great  part  of  the  year,  or  in  a 
cold  frame. — B.  C.  R. 

1881. — A good  boiler. — The  width  and 
height  of  the  house,  which  should  have  been 
given,  are  omitted  ; but  supposing  each  to  be 
10  feet,  a single  4-inch  pipe  along  the  front  will 
not  be  enough.  At  least  two,  and  preferably 
three,  rows  of  4-inch  must  be  placed  along  the 
front  and  one  or  both  ends  to  afford  the  heat 
you  require.  A “ Loughboro’,”  “ Finsbury,”  or 
“Gem”  boiler,  or  any  of  those  with  a water- 
way round  the  fire,  will  answer  your  purpose 
best.  They  are  all  on  the  slow -combustion 
principle,  and  work  steadily  and  economically. 
— B.  C.  R. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


EPLSCIAS. 

These  are  beautiful  basket-plants,  although 
much  neglected.  They  are  easily  grown,  and 
form  splendid  ornaments  at  this  season  if  grown 
in  small  pots  and  stood  amongst  the  Odonto- 
glossums.  In  such  a position  I saw  these  plants 
recently  when  visiting  a friend,  and  they  made 
the  house  bright  and  cheerful,  and  contrasted 
beautifully  with  the  flowers  of  O.  Alexandrse 
just  opening,  so  much  so  that  I determined  to 
bring  them  to  the  notice  of  my  readers  in 
Gardening  Illustrated.  About  15  or  20  years 
ago  they  were  thought  much  of  and  grown  as 
basket-plants.  They  are  easily  cultivated,  re- 
quiring light  soil  and  good  drainage,  and  I have 
grown  these  plants  well  in  fibrous  peat  and  a 
little  light,  turfy  loam,  mixed  with  leaf- mould 
and  well-decomposed  manure,  the  whole  made 
tolerably  sandy. 

E.  METALLiCA.  — This  is  known  also  by 
the  name  of  Cyrtodeira  metallica.  The  whole 
plant  is  soft  through  the  number  of  hairs  which 
clothe  it.  The  leaves  have  down  the  centre  a 
band  of  white,  and  the  principal  veins  are  also 
streaked  with  white  in  a similar  manner,  these 
white  bands  being  edged  with  light  emerald- 
green.  The  flowers  are  produced  just  above 
the  leaves,  singly,  but  numerous.  They  are 
tubular  and  campanulate,  with  a limb  about  an 
inch  across  of  a deep  vermilion-red,  so  that  the 
plant  makes  a pretty  feature  in  the  house. 
This  plant  is  a native  of  New  Grenada. 

E.  Chontalensis. — This  is  a very  pretty 


Purple  Jacoby  (Senecio  elejfans  poniponius). 

plant,  found  by  Dr.  Seemann  in  Nicaragua. 
The  leaves  have  an  emerald-green  centre,  the 
outer  portion  being  dark  coppery-green.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
last-named,  and  somewhat  larger  and  pure- 
white. 

E.  fulgida. — A plant  similar  in  habit  to  the 
preceding,  and  in  all  respects  like  the  others ; 
but  it  wants  tlie  liglit  bands  which  make  the 
others  so  effective  when  out  of  bloom.  The 
flowers  are  bright-vermilion.  It  comes  from  New 
Grenada.  Besides  these,  there  are  also  several 
species  and  varieties  of  similar  habit  and 
character  ; but  enough  has  been  said  respecting 
these  little  gems  to  induce  my  readers  to  indulge 
in  their  charms.  M.  B. 


A COOL  GREENHOUSE. 

The  query,  “ What  must  I grow  in  an  unheated 
house  ?”  has  been  often  asked,  and  as  often 
answered  in  your  interesting  columns.  An 
amateur’s  brief  experience,  while  his  failures 
still  perplex  him  and  his  successes  still  allure 
him,  may  be  of  some  use  to  the  persevering 
neophyte.  I would,  first  of  all,  advise  him  not 
to  attempt  too  much.  He  will  find  out  soon 
enough  his  failures,  and  what  he  succeeds  in 
will  for  the  present  recompense  him.  For  a 
smoky  town  nothing  has  done  better  with  me 
than  Auriculas.  In  the  spring  of  last  year  I 
sowed  in  a yellow,  clayey  soil,  lightened  with 
sand,  a penny  packet  of  seed,  and  reared 
thirty-six  plants,  nearly  all  of  which  flowered 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  this  year.  One  of 
these  plants  turned  out,  I should  think,  a real 
good  one.  Its  largest  flower-pip — and  it  had 
eleven  on  one  stem— was  If  inches  in  diameter, 
a deep  purple-maroon,  with  a yellow  centre 


powdered  over.  Encouraged  by  my  sujcess,  I 
last  spring  purchased  a shilling  packet.  Out  of 
this  I transplanted  416  seedlings,  about  a score 
of  which  went  to  the  bad,  and  after  giving  away 
2.50,  I am  left  with  the  pick  of  the  lot,  coming 
on  like  Cabbages,  the  greatest  source  of  pleasure 
ever  experienced  by  me  in  my  little  house.  My 
soil  is  of  the  yellow  clayey  kind,  mixed  with  an 
old  Mushroom-bed  and  some  leaf-mould  gathered 
in  a dell  beyond  Kersal  Moor.  Next  to  Auriculas, 
and  following  them  in  blooming,  Mimulus  are 
very  easy  to  grow.  Heliotrope  and  Fuchsias 
may  almost  be  called  fixtures,  in  their  reliability 
and  easiness  of  culture.  With  a light  and  airy 
house,  I see  no  reason  why  any  amateur  need 
exceed  five  shillings  as  the  pecuniary  cost  of 
keeping  it  bright  and  green,  but  he  must  not  be 
afraid  of  his  trouble,  and  must  give  thought  to 
his  work.  j.  D. 


POTTING  UP  EARLY-FLOWERING 
BULBS. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  potting  up  a stock  of 
bulbs  for  early  flowering,  for  they  come  in  at  a 
time  when  bloom  of  any  kind  is  valuable.  The 
following  will  repay  a little  extra  care 

White  Roman  Hyacinth,  perhaps  the  best 
of  all  the  Hyacinth  tribe,  for  if  potted  early  it 
will  be  in  full  bloom  very  early  in  the  new 
year,  even  in  a cool-house,  and  by  the  aid  of 
heat  early  in  December.  One  of  the  best  for 
pots  or  for  cutting. 

White  Italian  Hyacinth,  not  so  well  or 
widely  known  as  the  Roman,  but  very  useful. 
The  bulbs  are  purple,  while  those  of  the  Roman 
are  white,  and  it  is  a very  much  stronger  grower, 
the  bulbs  being  larger,  and  produce  stronger 
foliage  and  a greater  number  of  spikes  of  bloom, 
which  as  a pot-plant  are  very  effective.  The 
bulbs  are  rather  cheaper  than  those  of  the 
Roman. 

Scarlet  Van  Thol  Tulip  is  one  of  the  earliest 
and  best  of  the  single  Tulips.  It  should  be  potted 
up  now,  about  half-a-dozen  bulbs  in  a 5-inch 
pot,  and  covered  with  coal-ashes  until  the  pots 
are  full  of  roots.  It  will  then  come  on  rapidly 
in  any  warm  house  or  frame,  and  be  in  bloom 
early  in  the  new  year.  The  white  single  Van 
Thol  and  white  Pottebaker  are  excellent  com- 
panions. 

Narcissus  Paper-White  and  Double  Roman 
are  the  best  for  early -flowering.  If  potted  up 
now,  in  6-inch  or  7-inch  pots,  and  covered  with 
ashes,  they  will  soon  commence  to  root  down- 
wards and  push  their  foliage  upwards,  when 
tliey  can  be  transferred  to  a warm  shelf  near 
the  glass,  and  will  quickly  develop  their  highly- 
perfumed  flowers. 

Daffodils,  if  treated  in  the  same  way,  make 
a beautiful  display  for  green  house  shelves  very 
early  with  a minimum  of  forcing. 

J.  G.,  Hantf!. 


Oxalis  BowiGana. — How  cliarming  this 
^Yood-Sorrel  is  at  this  season  ! It  is  now  very 
beautiful  in  various  old-fashioned  gardens  in 
Surrey.  It  is  a native  of  the  Cape,  but  althougli 
an  African  plant,  it  grows  well  and  flowers  pro- 
fusely treated  as  a hardy  plant.  It  forms  a 
beautiful  object  when  planted  near  the  walls  of 
houses.  It  is  best  to  plant  it  on  a well-drained, 
warm,  and  sandy  border  ; in  such  positions  it 
flowers  most  abundantly. — M.  B. 

Plumbago  capensis.— The  blue  and  also 
the  white-flowered  form  of  this  plant  are  attrac- 
tive. Blooming  as  they  do  late  in  summer-, 
when  conservatories  and  greenhouses  have  not 
usually  much  variety  in  them,  they  afford  an 
acceptable  addition  to  even  a select  collection. 
They  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage  when  their 
roots  are  turned  out  in  a border,  and  their 
branches  are  trained  loosely  to  a pillar  or  rafter  ; 
as  so  managed  the  specimens  attain  a size  which 
they  are  not  capable  of  under  pot-culture.  Yet, 
taking  into  account  the  convenience  of  being 
able  to  move  the  plants  about  wherever  they 
are  wanted,  it  is  obvious  that  pot-culture  has 
the  greatest  advantage.  The  time  of  flowering 
depends  to  some  extent  on  the  temperature  that 
is  kept  up  during  the  spring  in  the  house  where 
they  are  grown,  but  in  most  cases  the  blooming 
will  now  be  over.  Plumbagos  require  treating- 
after  flowering  similarly  to  the  Swainsonias  in 
respect  to  cutting  back  the  shoots,  as  from  their 
naturally  straggling  growth  they  soon  get  bare 
and  leggy  if  the  branches  are  allowed  to  go  on 
unshortened,  if  only  for  one  year.  When  planted 
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Jilt  the  knife  may  be  used  more  or  less  freely, 
according  to  the  size  the  plants  have  attained 
and  the  space  that  has  to  be  tilled,  for  it  is  vv'ell 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  cutting  the  tops 
reduces  the  root-power ; consequently,  where  the 
tops  are  required  to  occupy  much  room,  and  the 
plants  are  young  and  have  not  had  time  to  fill 
the  space  they  are  wanted  to,  the  knife  should 
be  used  less  freely.  With  pot  specimens  that 
have  reached  the  required  size,  the  shoots  may 
be  shortened  to  the  extent  of  removing  three- 
fourths  of  the  growth  that  has  been  made  since 
thej'  were  last  cut  back.  Before  cutting  in  these 
and  other  plants,  where  a considerable  portion 
of  the  tops  has  to  be  removed,  water  should  be 
withheld,  so  as  to  let  the  soil  get  somewhat  drier 
than  usual,  and  little  or  none  should  be  given 
until  the  heads  have  broken  into  growth. 
By  taking  this  precaution  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  the  roots  sutfering  ; whereas  if  the  soil  is  wet 
at  the  time  the  tops  are  removed  there  mia:htbe. 
— B. 

170S  —Culture  of  Lapagerias.— Lapa- 
gerias  will  grow  very  well  in  a well-drained  bed 
of  peat,  but  the  peat  must  be  of  an  open,  fibrous 
character,  and  mixed  with  some  sand  and  char- 
coal to  make  sure  of  the  water  passing  away 
freely.  There  should  also  be  from  9 inches  to 
12  inches  of  broken  bricks  on  the  bottom  of  the 
border,  to  ensure  free  drainage.  I should  think 
that  in  the  case  named  the  peat  has  probably 
been  used  in  a fine  condition  and  has  become 
close  and  sour,  and  the  position  under  a stage, 
subject  to  the  drip  from  the  watering  of  other 
plants,  is  not  good.  The  plant  usually  succeeds 
well  planted  out,  if  the  conditions  are  suit- 
able. Could  a fresh  site  be  found  for  it,  where 
the  border  is  open  to  the  air  and  easy  of 
access  ? If  so,  I should  prefer  a border  to  a pot, 
though  good  specimens  have  been  grown  in  pots. 
Under  any  circumstances,  the  drainage  must  be 
perfect  and  the  peat  as  full  of  fibre  as  it  is 
possible  to  have  it. — E.  H. 

TJdo.— Treatment  of  Tradescantias. 

— There  is  nothing  easier  than  to  make  good 
pots  of  these  plants.  The  remedy  is  simply  not 
to  allow  them  to  grow  too  long.  As  soon  as  the 
shoots  begin  to  straggle,  bend  them  back  and 
pin  down  at  a joint  with  a hairpin  into  the 
earth  ; presently  roots  will  strike  from  the  joint 
and  the  pin  can  be  removed.  When  the  pot  is 
well  furnished,  the  shoots  which  grow  too  long 
may  be  shortened,  which  will  cause  them  to 
throw  out  lateral  growths. — A.  G.  Butler. 

1826.  — Easily-grown  greenhouse 
plants.  — The  ordinary  run  of  greenhouse 
plants,  or  any  desired  selection  of  them,  may 
be  grown  fairly  well  under  the  conditions 
described  ; it  is  merely  a matter  of  taste  or  per- 
sonal choice.  Very  dwarf  examples  cannot  be 
expected,  the  staging  being  so  far  from  the  glass. 
Begonias,  Gloxinias,  Achimenes,  and  other 
tender  tubers  may  be  stored  under  the  stage 
with  perfect  safety,  but  do  not  place  them  too 
near  the  pipes,  and  protect  from  drip  above. 
— B.  C.  R. 

1886.  — Wintering  Fuchsias  and 
Pelargoniums.— Your  only  plan  will  be  to 
put  the  Pelargoniums  in  cold  frames.  They 
will  not  need  to  remain  there  all  the  winter,  as 
the  Chrysanthemums  will  be  over  by  January, 
and  then  they  can  be  returned  to  the  house. 
All  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  well  cover  up  the 
frames  in  frosty  weather,  and  keep  the  plants 
free  from  decayed  foliage— at  the  same  time 
watering  with  great  care,  giving,  indeed,  no  more 
water  than  is  necessary  to  keep  the  roots  from 
shrivelling.  As  regards  the  Fuchsias,  they  will 
go  to  rest,  and  may  stand  among  the  Chrysan- 
themums. If  any  of  them  are  tolerably  laro-e 
they  may  be  pruned  in  a little. — J.  C.,  Byjleet. 

1815.— Australian  Bottle-brush.— This 

is  Beaufortia  splendens,  a liandsome  evergreen 
shrub,  flowering  in  the  winter  or  early  spring, 
and  of  moderately  easy  culture.  The  plants 
should  be  potted  in  a light  loamy  compost,  with 
a little  peat,  leaf-soil,  and  sand,  and  good  drain- 
3'ge,  giving  a moderate  shift  every  year  in  April, 
and  keeping  them  rather  close,  warm,  and  moist 
for  a time  afterwards  to  encourage  growth. 
Towards  midsummer  more  air  should  be  given, 
and  every  means  taken  to  thoroughly  ripen  the 
wood,  without  which  the  plants  will  not  flower 
well.  Estahlished  plants  need  only  cool  green- 
liouse  treatment ; but  they  should  have  a little 
extra  warmth  and  shelter  during  the  flowering 
season  to  enable  them  to  expand  kindly,  and  I 


must  then,  of  course,  be  kept  considerably 
moister  at  the  root  than  subjects  that  are  at  rest. 
As  the  flowers  are  borne  on  the  wood  of  the 
previous  season,  all  pruning  must  be  done  im- 
mediately after  flowering,  or  a season’s  bloom 
will  be  lost. — B.  C.  R. 

1957.— Plants  for  an  amateur’s  green 
house.  — You  will  do  no  good  with  flowering 
plants  in  a north  aspect  in  winter.  Better  turn 
your  attention  to  Ferns  ; and  having  a few  hardy 
bulbs,  such  as  Snowdrops,  Daffodils,  &c.,  for 
spring.  The  only  plant  that  would  give  you 
any  blossoms  in  winter  would  be  the  Christmas 
Rose.  If  good  strong  clumps  could  be  lifted 
from  the  open  ground  and  potted  now  they 
would  flower  very  well  if  introduced  to  the 
houses  in  November. — E.  H. 

1817. — Au  old  Daphne.— Being  pot-bound 
is  certainly  conducive  to  the  production  of 
flowers,  and  these  plants  are  at  all  times  better 
to  be  rather  cramped  at  the  root  than  in  the 
least  over-potted,  but  this  must  not  be  carried 
to  the  point  of  starvation.  It  is,  however,  too 
late  to  do  any  shifting  now  in  any  case,  so 
better  leave  the  plant  alone  until  next  summer. 
If  it  has  made  a fair  amount  of  growth  this  is 
sure  to  be  well  matured  now,  and  may  be 
expected  to  bloom  in  due  course,  with  the  aid  of 
weak  liquid-manure,  judiciously  applied,  when 
activity  recommences  in  the  spring.  Whether 
it  flowers  or  not,  a moderate  shift  must  be 
given  next  June.  “Miss  Singleton”  should 
have  given  the  number  of  the  previous  question 
referred  to,  and  the  date  of  the  issue  of 
Gardening  in  which  it  appeared. — B.  C.  R. 

1807.— Growing  double  Petunias.— 

These  charming  flowers  are  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult to  manage,  the  great  thing  being  to  keep 
them  growing  on  constantly  to  prevent  their 
getting  into  an  unhealthy  or  stagnant  condition 
at  any  time.  Your  plants  ought  to  have  been 
cut  down  some  time  ago,  the  tops  having  been 
put  in  as  cuttings,  and  the  old  stumps  should  be 
now  breaking  into  growth  again.  But  as  they 
are  looking  sickly  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would 
start  again  properly,  especially  as  the  season 
is  getting  advanced.  As  you  are  unable  to 
afford  them  any  artificial  heat,  probably  the 
best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  throw  them  away 
and  raise  a fresh  batch  next  spring  from  seed, 
or  obtain  a few  rooted  cuttings  of  good  kinds 
and  grow  them  on  to  flowering  size  yourself. 

A packet  of  good  seed  will  produce  from  half  to 
two-thirds  of  fine  double  flowers,  and  if  sown 
moderately  early  all  the  plants  will  bloom  the 
same  season. — B.  C.  R. 


^ small  greenhouse 

-the  best  means  to  keep  out  frost  in  a span 
roof  house  12  feet  by  8 feet,  with  a mean  heiglit 
of  about  , feet,  would  be  a hot- water  apparatus, 
with  either  a gas-burner  or  an  oil-burner  to  the 
u of  piping  required  would 

be  ,f0  feet  of  3-iiioh  or  50  feet  of  2-inch.  The 
only  really  safe  gas-boiler  in  the  market,  which 
answers  equally  well  for  oil,  is  the  “ Champion.” 
— J.  G.  S, 

V,.,,..  j?as  the  best  means  of  warming  a 

house  of  this  size  under  the  conditions  specified.  Two 
rows  of  3-inch  piping:,  heated  by  a suitable  boiler,  will 
exclude  frost,  and  answer  3'our  purpose  admirably  I 
cannot  specify  any  particular  make  for  obvious  reasons  : 
nut  will  only  saj'  beware  of  cheap  heaters,  that  will  nrove 
dear  at  any  price  in  the  end.— B.  C.  R. 

aurea.-Certaiiily ; if  planted 
in  li„lit  and  well-drained  soil  and  kept  moist  this  will 
make  ail  e.xoellent  edging.  It  will  have,  however,  to 
be  divided  and  replanted  from  time  to  time.— B.  C.  R. 

1881.— A good  boiler.— To  grow  Bouvar- 
dias.  Cyclamens,  &c.,  in  a house  having  air  con- 
tents of  1,500  cubic  feet,  will  require  at  least 
75  feet  of  4-inch  pipe,  with  water  circulating  at 
200  degs.  Fahr.  The  best  boiler  for  your  pur- 
pose depends  greatly  on  the  position  and 
surroundings  ; but  it  would  probably  be  found 
in  the  dome  top  vertical  cast  iron,  or  in  the  flat 
elliptic  cast  iron,  or  in  the  horseshoe  or  D shaped 
independent.  The  cost  for  either  would  not 
vary  much,  and  for  the  complete  apparatus 
would  be  about  £12  or  £14.— J.  G.  S. 

1816.— Glass  for  a greenhouse.— There 

is  no  reason  whatever  why  15-oz.  glass  should 
not  answer  your  purpose  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
well  as  the  heavier  gua,ge.  So  long  as  the  quality 
is  right,  and  you  reject  all  very  thin  pieces, 
there  is  little  more  risk  of  breakage  than  with 
the  21-oz.  ; but  I should  not  advise  you  to  use 
squares  more  than  T2  inches  or  15  inches  wide, 
and  they  should  be  about  half  as  long  again  as 
the  width.  If  your  bars  are  strong  enough  no 
purline  is  necessary,  and  a few  uprights  to  sup- 
port the  ridge  will  do ; but  narrow  glass  and 
deep  bars  obstruct  the  light,  and  I should  re- 
commend running  a length  of  TP  or  angle  iron 
along  the  middle  of  the  bars  on  each  side, 
screwed  to  each  bar,  and  properly  supported. — 
B.  C.  R. 

1876.— Heating  a greenhouse  with  a gas- 
stove.  Full  particulars  on  this  point  were  given  in  Gar- 
DKMNG  on  August  25th,  1888,  and  succeeding  numbers. — 


1808.— Growing  herbaceous  Calceo- 
larias.— The  plants  will  do  best  in  the  frame 
until  the  frost  sets  in.  Keep  them  moist,  cool, 
and  shady,  and  rather  close  until  established 
and  growing,  then  give  air  rather  freely.  If 
they  were  pricked  off  carefully  into  boxes  of 
suitable  soil — loam,  leaf-mould  and  sand — when 
fit  and  kept  free  from  green-fly  they  ought  to  do 
well.  Perhaps  you  did  not  drain  the  boxes. 
This  is  important,  as  though  they  like  plenty  of 
moisture  it  must  be  able  to  pass  away  freely. — 
B.  C.  R.  J-  J- 

1941.— Plants  for  an  unheated  green- 
house.— There  are  numbers  of  suitable  plants 
for  an  unheated  greenhouse.  The  list  may 
include  Camellias  (planted  against  back-wall, 
with  a Palm  or  two,  such  as  Chamaerops  Fortune! 
and  C.  excelsa),  the  New  Zealand  Flax  (Phor- 
mium  tenax).  Myrtle  (various),  Farfugium 
grande.  Bambusd,  Fortune!  will  do  for  foliage. 
Lapageria  rosea  and  alba  planted  in  a well- 
drained  bed  of  rough  peat  will  in  time  make  a 
nice  feature  on  the  roof.  Clematis  indivisa 
lobata  will  also  do  on  the  roof.  For  flowering 
through  the  winter  there  are  Chrysanthe- 
mums that  will  last  till  after  Christmas,  if  a 
good  selection  of  varieties  are  grown,  and  such 
things  as  hardy  bulbs.  Forget-me-nots,  Spirasas, 
Dielytras,  Lily-of-the- Valley,  &c.,  that  will 
thrive  very  well,  although,  of  course,  they  will 
bloom  late.  Violets  in  pots  will  be  nice,  so 
will  Auriculas  and  hardy  Primulas  in  much 
variety,  including  P.  obconica.  In  summer 
Fuchsias,  Lilies,  and  many  other  tender  things 
will  thrive. — E.  H. 


1947.— Sowing  Calceolaria-seeds.— The  seeds 
should  have  been  sown  earlj'  in  August,  so  as  to  be  lit  for 
pricking  out  in  boxes  now.  In  very  severe  weather  the 
plants  should  be  protected  with  paper  covers  in  an  un- 
heated greenhouse.  Better  buy  a few  seedlings  ; they  are 
cheap  enough,— E.  H. 


To  heat  a plant-house  of  any  kind  with 

a common  gas-stove,  such  as  those  used  for 
heating  shops,  &c.,  would  be  simply  an  impossi- 
bility,  as  the  fumes  would  soon  kill  every  plant 
in  the  place.  You  must  obtain  a properly-con- 
structed apparatus  from  those  who  make  this 
kind  of  thing  a study.  Of  these  there  are  a 
great  variety  in  the  market,  construoled  and 
working  on  different  principles  ; but  I should 
say  that  one  of  those  with  two  or  three  rows  of 
pipes  of  moderate  size,  heated  by  a suitable 
copper  boiler,  would  best  answer  your  purpose. 
You  must  be  careful  to  obtain  an  arrangement 
constructed  to  utilise  the  heat  generated  by  the 
burner  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  not  to  pass  it 
to  the  outside  air,  or  your  gas-bill  will  soon 
amount  to  more  than  the  worth  of  your  stock. 
The  fumes  or  products  of  combustion  are  deadly 
poison  to  plant  life,  and  must  be  canried 
outside  the  house  by  means  of  a proper  flue. — 
B.  C.  R. 

1759  & 1859.— Heating  a greenhouse. 

■The  best  system  will  be  an  independent  hot- 
water  apparatus.  A D-shaped  boiler  at  one 
end  and  flow  and  return-pipes  along  one  end 
and  one  side,  which  will  give  you  a run  of 
60  feet.  If  required  to  keep  out  frost  merely, 
.3-iuch  pipes  will  do,  but  if  to  command 
40  degs.  Fahr.  in  severe  weather  the  pipes 

should  be  4-inch. 1859:  There  is  nothing 

objectionable  in  using  a Treasure  cooking-stove 
to  keep  out  the  frost  in  a house  26  feet  by 
10  feet,  provided  that  the  range  is  large  enough 
to  contain  a boiler  of  sufficient  size  to  heat  to 
200  degs.  Fahr.  the  water  contained  in  the 
pipes,  the  length  of  pipe  required  being  30  feet 
of  4-inch  for  every  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air 
the  house  contains,  and  provided  the  fireway  is 
large  enough  to  contain  sufficient  fuel  to  last 
and  keep  up  the  heat  in  the  pipes  for  eight 
hours. — J.  G.  S. 

1877.— A greenhouse  wall.— Nothing  like  good 
hot  lime.  If  a little  size  is  added  it  will  stick  right  enough 
— B.  C.  R. 
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LIQUID-MANURES  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  the  temptation  to 
use  powerful  liquid-manures  in  the  garden  is 
very  strong  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  not  ex- 
perienced in  the  work.  The  elass  of  cultivators 
to  which  I allude  are  amateurs  chiefly,  to  whom 
a word  of  warning  may  be  of  service.  What  I 
wish  to  do  is  to  put  the  case  before  them  in  a 
very  plain  way.  In  doing  this  I will  point  out 
an  instance  that  has  recently  come  under  my 
notice  of  the  injurious  effects  of  the  use  of  a 
powerful  liquid-manure.  It  occurred  in  an 
amateur’s  garden,  the  owner  of  which  last 
autumn  planted  half-a-dozen  very  handsome 
pyramid  Pear-trees.  I saw  these  trees  in  the 
spring,  and  a brighter  promise  no  one  could  wish 
to  see,  and  had  the  trees  been  rationally  treated 
no  doubt  they  would  have  given  a fair  crop  of 
fruit  this  season,  as  when  I saw  them  they  were 
well  furnished  with  blossoms.  The  reader  may 
judge  my  surprise  when,  a few  days  ago,  I was 
asked  to  go  and  see  them  again,  when  I found 
them  all  dead.  Without  knowing  how  they  had 
been  treated  I began  searching  for  the  roots  ; 
but  except  a few  of  the  oldest  and  largest  I 
could  find  none  with  any  life  in  them.  I noticed 
that  the  newly-moved  soil  emitted  a strong 
smell,  which  gave  me  a clue  to  the  cause  of 
injury.  On  inquiry  I soon  learnt  that  the 
owner  had  given  them  a dose  of  blood  just  as  it 
came  from  a slaughter-house  close  by.  This  was 
quite  sufficient  to  aooount  for  the  trees  dying. 
Not  only  were  all  the  fibrous  roots  killed,  but 
the  bark  or  rind  of  the  stem  below  the  surface 
was  dead,  and  as  brown  as  if  eaten  away  by 
canker  of  long  standing.  The  owner,  of  course, 
thought  he  was  going  to  help  the  trees,  being 
altogether  unacquainted  with  the  powerful  nature 
of  the  stuff  he  was  using.  This  is,  no  doubt,  an 
extreme  case ; but  mention  of  it  here  may  put 
others  on  their  guard  against  using  anything  of 
the  kind  before  it  is  properly  reduced  in 
strength.  Under  the  mistaken  notion  that  they 
are  going  to  benefit  the  subjects  they  wish  to 
grow  better  than  their  neighbours,  they  apply 
liquid  or  other  strong  manure  to  the 
roots  of  trees  or  plants  at  a time  when  the 
latter  are  not  in  a condition  to  receive  it. 
The  result  is  they  defeat  the  object  they 
have  in  view,  and  what  they  do  in  this 
direction  does  harm  instead  of  good,  simply 
because  the  roots  of  recently-planted  subjects 
are  not  sufficiently  active  to  make  use  of  what 
ij  given  them ; digestion  and  assimilation  in 
such  cases  are  too  feeble  to  do  so.  The  conse- 
quence is  the  root-action  is  paralysed,  because 
tile  immediate  surroundings  are  not  suitable. 
The  instance  I have  referred  to  is  not  the  first 
by  very  many  where  fruit-trees  and  Roses  have 
had  their  roots  injured,  if  not  killed,  by  the 
same  treatment ; it  is,  in  fact,  a common  error 
amongst  the 

Unskilled  workehs  in  gardens  to  give  strong 
doses  of  liquid-manure  to  newly-potted  plants, 
as  well  as  to  fruit-trees  and  Roses.  They  seem  to 
forget — or,  perhaps,  I ought  to  say  they  do  not 
know — that  a doseofthisliquidthatwouldbenefit 
a plant  or  tree  well  established  in  the  soil  in 
which  it  is  growing  and  making  active  growth, 
would  be  more  or  less  injurious  when  applied 
to  similar  subjects  that  have  been  recently 
potted  or  jilanted  ; but  it  is  so,  for  the  reason 
as  I have  already  said,  the  roots  are  not  active 
enough  to  make  use  of  it.  Manures,  whether 
Iic£uid  or  solid,  are  best  applied  when  growth  is 
active  ; it  is  then  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
good  is  done.  Take  Roses  grown  in  pots  as  an 
example  of  what  I mean.  Liquid-n.anure  will 
do  more  harm  than  good  when  growth  is  dor- 
maat ; but  if  applied  as  soon  as  the  new  growth 
co.nmences,  and  continued  at  regular  intervals, 

R will  do  a great  deal  of  good.  So  it  is  with 
Roses  planted  in  the  open  air.  If  moderate 
supplies  of  manure-water  are  given  as  soon  as 
the  flower-buds  are  formed  the  plants  will  be 
greatly  benefited  thereby,  but  not  before  in  the 
case  of  those  not  establislied  in  the  soil.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  plants  of  all  kinds  grown 
in  pots.  Tliey  do  not  require  liquid-manure 
until  the  pots  are  pretty  well  filled  with  roots. 

1 may  also  tell  amateurs  that  they  should  use 
tins  much  more  cautiously  in  winter  than 
in  summer.  8uch  plants  as  Cyclamens,  Cine- 
rarias, Chinese  Primulas,  and  Arum  Lilies  are 
benefited  by  it  to  a limited  extent ; but  in 
evep  case  where  used  the  pots  should  be  full  of 
roots,  and  the  plants  in  an  advanced  state 
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towards  flowering.  It  does  not  matter  what  the 
subject  is,  the  roots  should  not  be  excited  by 
any  forcing  liquid  until  the  proper  time  has 
arrived  and  other  conditions  are  suitable  for 
promoting  growth.  When  iflants  are  dormant 
clear  water  is  all  they  require  ; but  when  in 
active  growth,  both  at  the  roots  and  in  the 
leaves  or  branches,  they  soon  show  their  appre- 
ciation of  judicious  applications  of  fertilising 
liquids.  J.  0.  C. 


Tea  KITCHEN  HARDEN 

ONIONS  AND  ONION  CULTURE. 

I THINK  that,  as  a rule,  cultivators  do  not  sow 
their  Onions  so  early  as  they  should  do.  The 
Oxfordshire  growers,  who  give  the  Onion  as 
much  attention  as  some  florists  give  their 
Auriculas,  sow  their  seed  in  the  end  of  January 
or  early  in  February,  as  soon  as  the  weather  is 
favourable,  and  thus  they  ensure  a good  start. 
Onion  seeds  should  be  sown  in  dry  weather, 
when  the  soil  can  be  crumbled  almost  to  powder, 
and  rolled  down  firmly.  Though  the  Onion  is 
generally  regarded  as  a shallow-rooting  plant, 
it  strikes  its  roots  much  deeper  into  the  soil 
than  some  persons  imagine,  and  those  who  grow 
it  well  dig  the  soil  deeply.  Some  are  found 
recommending  a depth  of  2 feet  and  .3  feet, 
manuring  heavily  at  the  same  time.  It  is  best 
to  trench  the  ground  early  in  December,  and, 
mixing  in  the  manure  at  the  same  time,  throw  it 
up  roughly  to  take  the  frost  till  sowing  time.  A 
good  loam,  not  clayey  and  cold,  but  fairly  stiff, 
is  best  adapted  for  the  Onion,  and  the  situation 
of  the  bed  cannot  well  be  too  open.  If  the  soil 
is  light  and  somewhat  sandy,  some  stiff  clayey 
loam  should  be  mingled  with  it,  or  it  is  likely 
to  fail  at  a critical  time  when  the  Onions  should 
be  making  their  prime  growth.  We  do  not,  as 
a rule,  transplant  Onions  in  this  country,  except 


Blood  Red  or  St.  Thomis’s  Onion. 


when  the  crop  is  likely  to  be  a thin  one.  The 
Oxfordshire  growers  who  grow  for  exhibition  do 
not  depend  on  transplanted  bulbs.  They  sow 
thinly  good  seed,  and  thin  out  the  plants  in  the 
rows  to  a good  distance  apart  where  necessary. 
It  is  said  that  in  Portugal,  where  so  many  of 
the  Onions  are  grown  that  are  imported  to  this 
country,  the  cultivators  sow  thickly  in  beds  in 
the  month  of  November,  and  transplant  in 
spring  into  very  rich  soil,  and  in  this  manner 
produce  many  of  their  finest  bulbs.  The  best 
sorts  of  Onions  for  a garden  are  the  White 
Lisbon,  sown  in  J uly  for  young  Onions  in  spring  ; 
and  the  white  and  red  Italian  Tripoli,  sown  in 
August.  The  Tripoli  can  be  sown  in  store  beds, 
and  then  transplanted  ; or  in  drills  and  thinned 
out,  as  in  the  case  of  the  spring-sown  varieties. 
For  spring  sowing  use  White  Spanish,  now 
having  many  a/ianes,  the  White  Globe,  Trebons, 
James’  Keeping,  and  Blood  Red  (here  figured), 
sowing  the  Tripoli  early  for  late  summer  use  ; 
but  they  succed  best  on  a warm,  light,  sandy 
soil.  The  late  Mr.  John  Standish  used  to  grow 
wonderful  Tripoli  Onions  during  the  summer  in 
his  nursery  at  Ascot.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
White  Spanish  Onion  seed  is  grown  in  Bedford- 
shire, and  of  James’  Keeping  Onion  and  White 
Globe  large  quantities  also.  The  seeds  of  Tripoli 
Onions,  the  Trebons,  Strasburg,  Brown  Spanish, 
Blood  Red,  and  Silverskin,  come  from  the  Con- 
tinent and  America.  If  the  quantity  of  White 
Spanish  Onion,  estimated  by  hundredweights, 
that  one  of  our  leading  seed  houses  gets  through 
in  a season  were  set  down,  it  would  be  regarded 
by  many  as  incredible.  It  is  only  those  who 
know  something  of  their  business  transactions 
that  can  understand  the  immense  bulks  required 
for  a season’s  trade.  -D. 
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IfiJ.'j.— Tomatoes  from  cuttings.— It 

is  rather  late  for  striking  cuttings  of  Tomatoes, 
unless  there  is  a warm,  light  house  to  place 
them  in.  Of  course,  cuttings  will  make  good 
plants  for  planting  out  early  in  the  next  year  or 
later  on  in  the  .spring,  if  there  is  the  necessary 
convenience  for  raisin  the  plants.  For  summer 
work  I believe  most  Tomato-growers  would  pre- 
fer seedlings  to  cuttings,  although  in  my  experi- 
ence the  latter  have  done  fairly  well.  For  winter 
work  I should  give  cuttings  the  preference  ; but 
theymustbe  taken  from  plants  free  from  disease. 
— E.  H. 

1818. — Tan  for  Mushroom-beds.  — I 

have  always  found  hot-beds,  formed  of  a mixture 
of  tan  and  stable-manure,  to  produce  Mushrooms 
freely,  and  often  of  their  own  accord,  without 
having  been  spawned  at  all  ; but  of  course  the 
crop  is  much  more  abundant  when  this  has  been 
properly  done.  At  one  time  I used  to  make  up 
a lot  of  hot-beds  in  this  way,  using  about  equal 
parts  of  tan  and  manure,  the  latter  being 
moderately  sweetened  and  the  former  used  fresh, 
or  nearly  so,  and  they  always  produced  Mush- 
rooms, whether  spawned  or  not.  If  “ Derby- 
shire ” can  obtain  tan  cheaply,  I should  certainly 
advise  him  to  use  it. — B.  0.  R. 

1890.  — Diseased  Tomatoes.  — You  do 
not  say  if  the  stems  and  foliage  are  affected  as 
well  as  the  fruit.  If  so,  the  appearance  being 
that  of  black  or  dark-brown  marks  or  streaks, 
like  the  haulm  of  diseased  Potatoes,  the  affec- 
tion is  practically  the  same  as  that  which  attacks 
Potatoes — viz.,  Peronospora  infestans.  I am 
sorry  to  say  that  there  is  no  known  preventive 
or  cure  for  this  at  present,  but  it  seldom  attacks 
plants  under  glass,  and  hardly  ever  to  a serious 
extent  if  they  are  kept  well  ventilated  and  cared 
for  in  all  respects  and  a fairly  dry  and  buoyant 
atmosphere  maintained. — B.  C.  R. 

1822.— Tomatoes  going  toad.— You  have  an  attack 
of  the  “ Black  Spot”  (Gladosporium).  For  this  unsitthtlv 
and  destructive  disease  no  positive  cause  has  yet  been 
determined,  and,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  there  is  no  cure 
either.  The  best  preventives  are  healthy  plants,  free 
ventilation,  a buoyant  and  genial  atmosphere,  and  good 
cultivation  generally. — B.  G.K. 


YELLOW  C.4RNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 
In  these,  as  in  Roses,  there  are  many  sorts  that, 
although  bearing  different  names,  are  too  much 
alike.  It  is  very  annoying  for  those  purchasers 
who,  for  various  reasons,  are  not  able  to  select 
the  sorts  when  in  flower  that  they  would  prefer 
to  have,  to  buy  and  grow  at  least  for  one  year 
many  kinds  that,  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  are 
almost  exact  counterparts  of  each  other.  This 
season  I had  flowers  of  four  yellow  self  Car- 
nations that  were  almost  identical  as  seen  off 
the  plants.  They  were  Edith,  Mart^chal  Niel, 
Pride  of  Penshurst,  and  Lady  Primrose.  Unless 
there  is  a difference  in  the  character  of  their 
growth,  the  flowers  are  so  nearly  alike  that,  for 
ordinary  purposes,  only  one  of'  them  is  wanted. 
Of  the  three  first  mentioned,  the  Pride  of  Pens- 
hurst is  unquestionably  the  best,  as  it  is  the 
strongest  grower,  but  even  this  popular  kind  is 
much  inferior  in  the  matter  of  growth  to  Lady 
Primrose.  I cannot  find  the  latter  in  any 
list.  No  growers  with  whom  I have  con- 
sulted know  it  under  that  name  or  any  other, 
nor  do  those  who  have  seen  the  2ilant  growing 
and  in  flower  recognise  it.  I may  mention  that 
a fairly  strong  plant  of  this  variety  was  sent  to 
me  early  in  the  spring  of  last  year.  By  layers 
and  cuttings  I obtained  ten  plants,  which  I put 
out  in  February  last.  All  of  these  have  flowered 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  plants 
obtained  from  cuttings  flower  as  well  as  those 
raised  from  layers,  and  the  number  of  shoots 
produced  is  seventy  per  cent,  more  than  on  any 
other  yellow  sort  in  my  collection.  The  growth 
is  wonderfully  free,  but  compact,  forming  neat 
tufts.  I had-not  the  least  difficulty  in  striking 
tlie  cuttings  in  a cold  frame.  So  far  as  I have 
seen  there  is  no  other  yellow-flowered  variety  to 
equal  it.  Some  of  those  with  yellow  grounds 
are  very  indistinct  in  colour  unless  carefully  pro- 
tected from  bright  sun  and  rain.  They  may  suit 
those  who  make  a speciality  of  Carnations  and 
grow  them  in  pots,  but  they  are  not  suitable  for 
tlie  average  grower,  who  cultivates  his  stock  in 
beds,  as  they  do  not  bear  exposure  well.  J. 


1878.— Management  of  greenhouses.  — The 
store-house  should  be  heated  sufficiently  to  keep  out  frost 
in  severe  weather,  and  dry  off  damp  in  wet  weatherand  to 
I prepare — acclimatise  as  it  were— your  bulbs  and  plants  for 
the  warmer  climate  of  the  stove-house.— J.  G.  S. 
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RQLBS  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Qaestloas.— Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
GARDENiNQ/ree  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  oj 
Gardeshno,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters onbusiness should  be  sent  to  the  Poblisiier. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  TTAeii  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unansicered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardknins  has  to  be.  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be.  replied  to 
in  the.  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be.  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Garderino 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


2010.— Lilium  Harrisl.— What  is  the  general  treat- 
ment of  Liliura  Harrisi  V When  does  it  bloom  ?— Harrisi. 

•2017.— Cutting  Pampas  Grass.  — Should  the 
Pampas  Grass  plumes  be  cut  the  first  year  of  bearing?— 
Riverside. 

2018. — Spotted  India-rubber-leaves.— What  is 
the  cause  of  India-rubber-plant-leaves  becoming  spotted? 
— E.  B.,  Lester. 

2019. — Evergreen  shrubs  for  border.— What 
are  the  best  evergreen  shrubs  for  a sunny  border?— 
Tho.masiea,  Co.  Wexford,  Ireland. 

2020. — Cultivation  of  the  Tomato.  — Would 
someone  kindl.y  inform  me  how  to  commence  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Tomato?— Dudley. 

2021. — Dwarf  hardy  plants.— Can  anyonegiveme 
a list  of  dwarf  herbaceous  plants  flowering  in  July, 
August,  and  September? — Heyeswood. 

2022. — Heating  a greenhouse  with  a petro- 
leum-lamp.—Would  it  be  injurious  to  plants  to  heat  a 
greenhouse  with  a petroleum-lamp? — S.  J. 

2023. — Showy  annuals.— Will  someone  kindly  give 
me  a list  of  half-a-dozen  showy  annuals  to  flower  in  April 
that  would  do  grown  in  pots?— A.  F.  N. 

2021.— Bulbs  in  baskets.— I want  to  plant  some 
Parrot  Tulips  in  wire-baskets.  Will  someone  kindly  tell 
me  w'hatis  the  best  way  to  treat  them?— H.  G. 

2o2r>. — Primula  Sieboldi. — Will  someone  please  in- 
form me  what  treatment  Primula  Sieboldi  should  have 
grown  in  pots,  and  what  sized  pots? — A.  F.  N. 

202C.— Winter  flowers  for  unheated  house. 
— What  are  the  best  winter-flowering  plants  for  a small 
unheated  greenhouse  in  the  country.- Tiiom.asina. 

2027.— Growing  Balsams.— Can  I grow  Balsams 
this  winter?  I hav'e  some  plants  in  the  garden.  Would  it 
be  any  use  taking  cuttings  of  them,  or  taking  them  up?— 
Suffolk. 

•2028.— Water  bouquets.— Would  someone  kindly 
say  how  water  bouquets  are  made?  The  enquirer  missed 
reading  the  Garde.nino  in  which  the  mode  was  described. 
—Mrs.  Y. 

2029  — Madresfield  Court  Grapes.— Will  some 
one  please  to  say  how  best  to  prevent  Madresfield  Court 
Grapes  from  shanking  just  before  colouring  in  an  unheated 
vinery?— H.  M.  F. 

2930.— Tomatoes  in  winter.— I have  a Tomato- 
plant  which  is  just  bearing.  1 should  be  glad  if  someone 
would  kindly  tell  me  what  treatment  I must  give  itduring 
the  winter? — J.  N.  Greek. 

20.31.— Preserving  Tomatoes.  — Could  anyone 
kindly  give  me  a recipe  for  preservin<g  Tomatoes  for  use 
during  the  winter,  as  I have  a large  number?  Either  as 
jam  or  otherwise. — S.  J. 

2032.  — Pot  Roses. — How  ought  I to  treat  my  pot 
Roses,  which  have  been  sunk  in  the  ground  since  May? 
When  should  they  be  repotted?  I intend  to  force  them 
again  in  February. — O.  A. 

2033. — Plants  for  a house  facing  west.— Will 
anyone  tell  me  what  kind  of  plants  will  do  best  in  a 
house  due  west?  I can  give  plenty  of  heat.  Would  Ferns 
and  Palms  do  ?— R.  John.ston. 

2034. — Unhealthy  Plumbago.  — What  is  the 
matter  with  mv  Plumbago  capensis.  It  grows  up  a green- 
house ; but  it  turns  yellow,  as  if  not  healthy.  Do  they 
always  do  so  in  autumn? — Suffolk. 

2035  —Blackberry  stains.— Can  you  kindly  in- 
form me  in  Gardening  Illustrated  the  best  means  of 
taking  the  stain  of  Blackberries  from  a pair  of  light 
trousers?— R.  W.  D.,  Selhurst. 

2030. — Hardy  Roses. — I should  be  glad  to  have  the 
names  of  a dozen  dwarf  II. P.  Rosea  (of  various  colours) 
moat  suitable  for  a light,  sandy  soil  in  an  exposed  and 
wind.v  situation. — We.st  Cornwall. 

2037.  — Unhealthy  Monkey  Puzzle  - tree 
Araucaria).— Could  anything  be  done  to  a Monkey 
Puzzle-tree,  which  is  quite  withered  in  lower  branches  and 
stem,  only  top  branches  being  green  ? — Olivia. 

2038. — Peach  fruit  dropping.— I have  a fine 
Peach-tree  well  laden  with  fruit,  but  I find  daily  a great 
number  falling  off  and  the  stones  split.  The  fruit  is  very 
fine,  and  looks  healthy.  Canyon  tell  me  the  cause? — J. 
Bonnor. 

2039.  — Grafting  Elms. — Having  made  a new  drive 
between  some  Elm-trees  of  about  twenty-seven  years 
growth,  which  have  gone  up  very  straight,  I would  like  to 
know  if  it  would  be  possible  to  graft  some  branches  in 
them  to  come  over  the  drive,  and  how  to  do  it?— An  A.ma- 
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2040. — Destroying  wireworms.— Will  someone 
kindly  let  me  know  the  best  way  to  banish  these  out  of 
garden?  It  has  eaten  Carrots,  Onions,  Celery,  Potatoes, 
and,  indeed,  every  bit  of  soil  in  gardens  infested  with  it. 
— Kildare. 

2041. — Treatment  of  Acacia.— What  shall  I do 
vvith  my  Acacia?  Does  it  require  cutting  down  or  repot- 
ting? Its  leaves  are  now  a little  brown.  It  is  in  a cold 
greenhouse,  which  will  have  partial  heat  in  the  winter. — 
Suffolk. 

2042  —Gas-lime  on  a garden.— When  is  the  best 
time  to  put  gas-Iiine  on  a garden  to  destroy  wire-worm? 
Should  it  be  applied  thick  or  thin,  and  how  long  should 
be  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  ground  is  planted  again  ? 
— M.  J.  B..  Ealing. 

•2043.— Fir-trees  at  Roseneath.  — Can  anyone  say 
what  kind  of  Fir-trees  (?)  are  the  two  called  “ Adam  and 
Eve  ” growing  at  Roseneath,  Garelook,  Cl,yde  ? The  trunks 
are  gigantic,  and  the  branches  grow  horizontally,  and 
then  perpendicular. — Rosalie. 

•2044.— Auratum  Lilies  not  flowering.— What 
is  the  matter  with  my  auratum  Lilies  in  pots?  They 
thrived  until  the  buds  began  to  open,  and  then  the  flowers 
died  at  once.  Four  miles  south  of  Manchester,  and  an 
ordinary  sandy  soil.— F.  S.  A.,  Didsbury. 

•2045.— Wintering  Marguerites.  — I have  two 
large  Daisies  (Marguerites)  with  quite  strong  tree-stems 
grown  this  .year,  and  having  no  house  to  winter  them  in, 
should  be  glad  of  any  hints  to  preserve  them  through  the 
winter?  Tney  are  now  in  tubs  on  a lawn. — Riverside. 

2040.— Bedding  Tropaeolums  in  winter.— 
During  the  past  season  I have  had  a splendid  show  with 
bedding  Tropaeolums— Vesuvius  and  Constantine.  Would 
anyone  kindly  advise  me  how  to  keep  them  through  the 
winter?  Can  I dry  them  up  and  store  them  on  a shelf?— 
Early  Bird. 

•2047. — Acacia  lophantha. — Will  anyone  kindly 
tell  me  how  to  treat  Acacia  lophantha  seedlings  so  as  to 
get  them  to  flower  early  ? Would  pinching  the  top  shoots 
to  keep  them  bushy  delay  their  blooming?  The  largest  is 
now  about  18  inches  in  a G-inch  pot,  and  growing  rapidly. 
—Carnation. 

2048  —Making  a Pern-case.— I am  making  a Fern- 
case,  2 feet  3 inches  by  1 foot  4 inches,  and  1 foot  5 inches 
high.  Must  I make  it  air-tight,  or  ought  I to  leave  a little 
space  at  the  top,  and  is  it  necessary  to  have  a drainage,  as 
I am  thinking  about  the  drip  on  the  floor  ? Will  someone 
kindly  advise  me?— S.  A. 

2049.— Monthly  and  climbing  Roses.— Would 
someone  kindly  let  me  know  what  are  the  best  varieties 
of  Monthly  Roses  to  put  in  small  plot  in  front  of  house, 
and  if  too  early  to  put  in  now,  and  wnat  kind  of  climbing 
Rose  is  best  for  front  of  house  facing  north?  Garden  in 
same  position. — Olivia. 

‘2i).')0.— Window-boxes  in  spring.- What  would 
be  the  best  to  put  in  some  window- 'loxes  for  the  spring? 
They  are  about  3 feet  or  G feet  long,  and  a foot  or  so  wide. 
They  are  now  filled  with  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas,  &c.  I 
want  them,  if  possible,  to  last  from  March  to  Miy,  as  in- 
expensively as  possible. — Suffolk. 

20.51. — Lilium  candidum.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  what  would  be  the  best  for  me  to  do  with  a dozen 
good  bulbs  of  Lilium  candidum?  Can  I put  them  outside 
in  the  borders,  and  cover  them  with  ashes  during  winter? 
I have  a cold  frame.  Can  anyone  give  any  hints  as  to  soil 
and  planting? — Old  Sub,scriber. 

20.52.  — Bulb  planting. — When  should  I put  in  bulbs 
of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Snowdrops,  Crocus,  and  Lilies? 
Clay  soil,  north  of  London.  Would  it  injure  Roses  to 
plant  bulbs  of  Hyacinths  among  them  for  blooming  in  the 
spring?  I should  be  much  obliged  for  names  of  hardy 
Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  Lilies. — Aralia. 

2053.  — Single  Dahlias.— I have  several  fine  speci- 
mens of  these  from  some  seeds  which  I received  from 
Germany  this  spring.  Can  I retain  the  roots  of  my  plants 
through  the  winter,  so  as  to  use  them  again  next  year?  If 
so,  how  must  I proceed?  I have  no  glass  of  any  descrip- 
tion to  winter  them  under. — W.  H.  Young. 

2054. — Dividing  hedges.— Is  there  any  limit  to  the 
height  of  a neighbour’s  hedge  adjoining  and  dividing  your 
garden?  My  neighbours  insist  and  do  allow  their  hedges 
to  grow  from  7 feet  to  10  feet  high,  thereby  depriving  me 
of  myshare  of  sunshine,  rain,  and  fresh  air.  Can  I compel 
them  to  out  them  lower  ?-Tiio.ma.s  Bolton. 

2055. — Heliotropes.— 1 grew  last  year  some  fine 
plants  of  Heliotrope  from  cuttings  given  me.  This  spring 
I cut  them  back  to  get  other  cuttings,  which  have  also 
done  well;  but  the  old  plants  have  made  miserably  small 
leaves  and  bloom.  Will  some  reader  kindly  say  if  the  old 
plants  are  worth  growing  a second  year  ?— T.  Clark. 

2056. — Stra-wberry-plants  in  a greenhouse.— 

I have  what  is  called  a dog-leg  roof  to  my  greenhouse. 
Can  I grow  Strawberries  in  pots  on  the  back  wall  ? I have 
been  advised  to  try  and  grow  them.  What  size  pots  and 
kind  of  soil  should  I use  ? What  sort  of  Strawberry,  and 
when  should  they  be  potted  ?— East  Cornwall. 

2057. — Nicotiana  afflnis.— I sowed  some  seed  of 
this  in  the  spring,  which  came  up  well ; but  has  not 
flowered,  either  indoors  or  out.  Is  it  a biennial?  Must  I 
keep  it  in  the  greenhouse  through  the  winter,  or  will  it  be 
safe  to  let  the  plants  remain  in  the  open  ground  ? I shall 
be  grateful  if  someone  will  give  me  information. — 
Violetta. 

2058. — Planting  trees.— I shall  be  glad  if  anyone 
can  advise  me  as  to  the  best  kind  of  trees  to  plant  for 
ornament  and  quick  growth  on  the  front  of  a lawn  which  I 
intend  to  lay  out?  Situation  within  a mile  of  a seaport 
town.  County  Durham.  Soil  strong,  with  clay  beneath. 
Kindly  say  what  time  would  be  best  for  planting,  and 
height  of  trees?— CnOAT. 

2059. — Plo-wering  plants  for  a small  green- 
house.— Will  someone  kindly  give  me  a list  of  the  best 
flowering  plants  to  stock  a small  greenhouse  with,  8 feet 
by  6 feet,  not  heated  ? Plants  I could  supply  my  shop 
with  for  sale.  I would  like  some  to  be  in  flower  for  the 
month  of  December,  as  that  is  my  best  month  for  sales  in 
flowers,  and  then  some  to  bloom  about  March,  April,  and 
Ma.y.  As  I am  entirely  ignorant  about  suitable  plants  that 
would  do  best  under  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  a 
great  help  to  me  it  anyone  would  suggest  a few  names?— 
A.  Bell. 


‘20G0.— Cultivation  of  Oacti.—Will  any  cultivator 
of  Cacti  give  me  information  as  to  pruning  large  crowded 
plants  of  Phyllocacti  and  Cereus  with  a view  to  their  pro- 
ducing more  flowers?  Should  the  small  and  very  old 
shoots  be  thinned  out,  and  should  the  leaves  or  branches 
be  left  their  entire  length,  or  be  stopped,  and  if  the  latter, 
how  much  should  be  taken  off  ? — Cactus. 

2061. — Cooking  Gourds. — I have  growing  in  my 
garden  two  plantsof  fancy  Gourds.  One  has  five  large  fruits 
on  it,  green  and  marked  prettily  with  white  ; the  other 
has  a lot  of  small  ones.  As  I have  never  grown  any  before, 
could  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  if  they  are  good  to  eat, 
and  how  they  should  be  cooked  ? Would  they  serve  the 
same  purpose  as  a Vegetable  Marrow  ?— D.  T. 

2082.— Magnolia  not  flowering.— I have  a Mag- 
nolia in  my  garden  in  Essex  which  has  never  blossomed, 
owing,  I believe,  to  its  being  too  much  shut  in  by  other 
shrubs.  Will  anyone  tell  me  if  it  will  be  safe  to  move  it 
no\y?  What  position  will  be  best  for  it  if  it  should  be 
trained  to  a wall?  It  is  now  standing  alone.  Also,  is  it 
possible  to  take  cuttings  from  it? — Antoinette. 

‘2063.— Celery-fly.— For  several  .years  past  the  Celery 
in  my  garden  has  been  completely  spoiled,  the  foliage 
being  devoured  by  maggots,  which  secrete  themselves 
between  the  inner  and  outer  sheaths  of  the  leaves.  At 
the  present  moment  my  Celery  has  all  the  appearance  of 
having  been  burnt.  Is  the  cause  of  the  mischief  known, 
and  can  it  be  guarded  against? — Tiio.ma.s  Hewitt. 

2064.— Lilium  Harris!.- 1 have  seen  it  stated  that 
Lilium  Harrisi  posse  ises  the  wonderful  characteristic  of 
blooming  from  two  to  four  times  in  succession  without 
rest.  I shall  be  obliged  if  anyone  will  state  how  this  Lily 
is  to  be  treated  to  produce  such  e.xcellent  effects  ? Should 
it  be  out  down  as  soon  as  it  has  done  flowering,  grown  on 
on  the  original  or  first  flower-stem,  or  how?— j.  B.,  North 
Devon. 

2055.— Zephy  r-flower.- Will  someone  kindly  advise 
me  as  to  thetreatment  of  Zephyranthes  Atamasoo  in  order 
to  induce  it  to  flo  wer  ? I have  several  pots  which  grow 
strongly,  but  have  not  flowered  this  year.  Does  this  plant 
require  liberal  treatment,  or  the  reverse?  A pot  of  the 
pink  Atamasoo,  with  the  same  treatment,  has  flowered 
abundantly.  I may  say  the  plants  are  alwa.vs  in  a green- 
house, heated  in  the  winter  by  hot-water. — CARN.vnoN. 

2060.— Intermediate  Stocks.  — Will  someone 
kindly  help  me  in  my  difficulty  with  these  ? I sowed  seed 
in  the  spring,  and  pricked  them  into  pots  as  recommended 
in  Gardening.  Some  I put  in  the  open.  I hoped  that 
now  they  would  be  showing  buds  ; but  not  one  looks  like 
it.  I thought  intermediate  meant  blooming  in  autumn. 
They  are  good  plants,  but  are  taking  up  room  in  my  small 
greenhouse,  which  I require  for  better  things  now. — 
Violetta. 

•2067.— Plants  in  a small  garden.- 1 should  be 
very  much  obliged  for  advice  in  the  following  matter  : I , 
have  a tiny  little  garden  on  a south  slope,  and  very  much 
shut  in  by  trees,  cSso.  The  soil  is  a heavy  loam,  in  which 
Roses  thrive.  I want  to  plant  now  such  things  (not  bulbs)  , 
as  will  look  green  in  the  winter  and  come  into  flower  in 
the  spring.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  names  of  a few  * 
plants  which  you  think  most  likely  to  succeed?— James  de  ■ 
Hogiiton. 

2068.— Removing  greenhouse,  &c.— I am  the 
occupier  of  a public  garden,  and  my  landlord  has  given  me 
the  proper  six  months’  notice  to  quit,  but  refuses  to  pay  . 
me  any  valuation.  In  the  event  of  not  getting  an.v  valua- 
tion, what  can  I take  up  ? Can  I pull  the  greenhouse 
down  to  the  ground,  or  only  remove  the  glass  and  wood- 
work? Can  I cut  any  fruit-trees  down  that  are  old-  i 
established?  What  can  I remove,  speaking  generally?  j 
Can  I compel  by  law  valuation  from  my  landlord?— A j 
Subscriber.  ' 

20GJ. — Ca  bbages  failing.— In  my  kitchen  garden  , 
here,  although  very  successful  in  growing  Peas,  Beans,  , 
Spinach,  &c.,  I cannot  grow  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  or  any  , 
vegetable  of  t his  class.  I spare  no  manure,  but  the  young  ' 
plants,  when  they  have  been  in  about  six  or  seven  weeks, 
club  at  the  roots  and  cease  growing.  I have  not  had  one 
single  spring  and  summer  Cabbage,  and  my  Cauliflowers, 
which  ought  to  be  showing  well  now,  have  only  green 
leaves. — A.  R.  Wright. 

2070. — Exterminating  scale  Insects —in  my 
cool-house  1 keep  a few  small  Palms  and  Aralia-^.  These  anil 
some  other  things  were  attacked  by  scale  during  a July 
holiday.  I have  carefully  sponged  the  plants  with  soft- 
soap,  picked  every  visible  speck  off  by  hand  with  infinite 
trouble,  and  subjected  them  to  several  thorough  smokings. 
Yet  every  ten  days  or  so  fresh  juveniles  of  this  hateful 
breed  make  their  appearance.  Is  there  no  way  of  exter- 
minating the  p;st?— Early  Bird. 

2071. — Planting  fruit-trees.— I think  about  plant- 
ing two  acres  with  fruit-trees.  Would  anyone  say  which 
are  the  best,  half-standards  or  standards?  I thought  the 
former,  as  the  fruit  could  be  gathered  better  ; but  do  the.y 
bear  the  same  weight  of  fruit  as  standards  ? I should  be 
obliged  for  the  names  of  the  best  varieties  for  profit  for 
this  district,  south-east  Yorkshire.  I propose  to  have 
underneath  them  one-third  as  a poultry-run,  one-third 
small  fruits,  and  one-third  vegetables.  Would  this  answer  ? 
Subsoil  rather  sandy-clay  and  chalk. — T.  E.  Wood. 

•2072  —Rose  Gloire  de  Di.)on. — Would  you  kindly 
tell  me  what  to  do  with  a Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose-tree  ! On 
removing  to  my  present  house  in  November  last  I took  the 
tree  with  me.  It  is  three  years  old,  and  planted  against 
the  wall,  facing  east,  sheltered.  Many  of  the  buds  were 
pinched  out  this  year,  so  as  not  (as  I thought)  to  -.veaken  |l 
it  for  next  year.  I notice  you  advise  one  of  .your  corres-  i' 
pendents  to  dig  up  a Rose-tree  and  manure.  Would  it  be  i 
advisable  to  do  the  same  with  mine  ? Some  of  the  shoots,  ] 

I notice,  are  dead.  I have  at  present  plenty  of  new  j' 
manure  (stable).  The  soil  is  very  poor.— G.  L p! 

2073.— Gloire  de  Dijon  Roses  losing  their 
leaves. — I have  a trellis  between  30  yards  and  40  yards  \ 
long,  nearly  7 feet  high,  covered  with  Gloire  de  Dijon  \ 
Roies,  which  have  been  for  two  summers  a mass  of  fine  i 
flowers.  The  plants  were  perfectly  healthy  till  this  year,  i 
when  three  have  lately  become  quite  bare  of  leaves,  and 
the  flowers,  though  plentiful,  not  good.  This  has  only 
been  so  the  last  two  months.  All  the  Roses  liave  been 
treated  the  same — soot  water,  weak  liquid-manure,  and 
bone-dust.  All  have  the  same  exposure,  facing  south. 
Can  anyone  tell  me  what  can  be  the  cause  of  this  evident 
I disease  ? — A.  E.  B.  Dykes. 
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2074. — Defoliating  Vines.— I have  just  gathered 
my  crop  of  Grapes  (Black  Hamburghs),  cutting  off  the 
laterals  on  which  the  fruit  is  growing  at  one  joint  beiow 
the  bunch,  so  as  to  have  stems  for  inserting  in  bottles,  in 
which  I wish  to  preserve  them  for  a while.  The  canes  are 
now  almost  naked,  as  there  were  no  laterals,  except  bear- 
ing ones,  and  all  the  sub-laterals  and  foliage  were  above 
the  Grapes,  so  that  they  all  came  down  together  in  gather- 
ing the  crop.  Will  this  defoliation  of  the  Vines  injure 
them  ? And  if  so,  can  I take  any  measures  to  lessen  its 
effect  ? The  Vines  are  five  or  six  years  old  and  the  bearing- 
wood  about  two  years.  The  foliage  was  quite  green  and 
fresh.— West  Cornwall. 

2075. — Forcing  Strawberries.— I have  had  a few 
hundred  Strawberry-plants  sent  me,  and  being  afraid  it  is 
too  late  for  planting  out  for  fruit  next  year,  have  resolved 
to  force  them.  I have  put  them  in  60  pots,  with  a mixture 
of  garden-mould,  sandy  soil,  scot,  lime,  and  manure.  How 
should  I proceed  further?  I stand  them  out  at  present  in 
a fairly  sheltered  position,  and  keep  well  watered.  Is  the 
mixture  I have  put  them  in  web  adapted  tor  forcing? 
When  should  I take  them  in  greenhouse  ? My  greenhouse 
is  a cold  (unheated)  one,  but  I could  get  oil-stove,  &c.,  if 
required.  What  amount  of  heat  is  necessary  as  a mean 
or  minimum,  and  how  should  I proceed  later?  Again, 
would  it  be  possible  to  plant  out  in  two  or  three  weeks’ 
lime  those  that  appear  best  in  the  pots,  to  fruit  in  the 
open  next  summer?  I can  put  them  into  good  ground, 
where  they  would  soon  do  well,  if  not  too  late  to  expect 
good  growth  in  the  pots  under  above  treatment.— Tiio.s. 
I).  Roberts. 


To  the  folloiuing  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
ansv)ers  should  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

2076.— Gongoras  {J.  B Barefey).- This  is  the  genus 
to  which  your  flower  belongs,  but  it  was  too  much  shri- 
velled upon  arrival  to  tell  the  species  or  variety.— M.  B. 

■2077.— Rose  cuttings  failing  (C.  Evidently 
you  keep  the  soil  too  moist,  and  the  cuttings  have  rotted. 
They  must  not  be  saturated,  and  a good  light  loamy  soil 
must  be  used,  with  plenty  of  drainage. 

2078.— Orchids  showing  flower  (O.  B.  C.).— 
These  do  not  require  an  article  specially,  if  my  friend  will 
take  into  consideration  that  they  are  growing  at  this  time, 
and  require  about  the  same  treatment  as  is  generally  given 
for  plants  in  full  growth. — M.  B. 

207!).— Dendrotaium  primulinum  (J.  Horn- 
cn.sffc).— This  is  the  name  of  the  bulb  sent.  You  say  they 
were  dry  and  sticky  when  sent  you  from  India,  this  is 
the  proper  way  to  receive  them.  You  will  soon  have  to 
reduce  the  temperature. — M.  B. 

2080. — Unhealthy  Vines  (Hnyited).— The  leaves 
show  that  the  Vines  are  suffering  from  red-spider,  caused 
by  keeping  the  house  too  dry.  It  is  unfortunate  for  this 
to  happen  at  such  a time.  Syringe  the  foiiage  with  water 
very  carefully,  and  damp  the  house  down.  You  must  be 
cautious. 

2081. — Diseased  Tomatoes  (G.  Jay).~The  plants 
are  attacked  with  Cladis_porium,  which  is  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  many  crops  this  season.  It  is  a terrible  pest  to  the 
Tomato.  We  are  afraid  you  will  not  be  able  to  save  your 
plants,  and  advise  you  to  remove  all  the  fruit  and  place  it 
in  a dry',  sunny  window  to  ripen. 

2082. — Areca  lutescens  (Anon).— Repot  carefully, 
taking*  ^reat  pains  not  to  damag’e  the  roots,  and  place  in 
heat,  and  water  cautiously  for  a time.  It  will  want  arti- 
ficial warmth  at  all  seasons,  but  very  little  more  than  a 
greenhouse  giv'es,  while  in  summer  it  will  thrive  well  in 
this  structure.  Use  for  potting  a good  loamy  soil.  Pot 
firmly. 

2083. — Cypripedium  Harrisianum  (Learner). 
—The  flower  you  send  is  correctly  named  ; it  is  not  an 
ordinary  form  of  the  plants,  but  an  exceptionally  fine  one 
and  should  be  preserved  with  care.  I should  imagine  your 
treatment  is  correct.  You  must  exercise  a little  of  that 
saving  virtue,  patience.  Everything  comes  to  those  who 
wait.— M.  B. 

2081.— Tea  Roses  (■/.  obtain  the  plants  as 

soon  as  you  can  and  plant  when  received.  Insist  upon 
their  being  on  the  seedling  Brier  stock.  The  best  twelve 
are  Marie  Van  Iloutte,  Anna  flllivier,  Perle  des  .Jardins 
Mdme.  Lamhard,  .Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Mdnie.  Charles’ 
Mdme.  de  Watteville,  Dr.  Grill,  Edith  Gifford,  Innocente 
I’irola,  Mdme  Iloste,  Sunset. 

'2085.— Manetti  (V.  2'.).— The  Manetti  is  a seedlin- 
Italian  Rose,  named  after  the  raiser,  and  sent  by  Signor 
Cnvelli  from  Como  to  Mr.  Rivers  some  sixty  years  ago.  It 
13  used  largely  as  a stock,  but  not  so  much  as  formerly.  It 
is  not  a good  stock.  It  makes  a wild,  weedy  plant,  short- 
lived, apt  to  mildew  badly,  and  not  producing  such 
sturdy  and  vigorous  plants  as  those  on  the  Brier. 

2086. — Cattleya  Eldorado  splendens  (C.  Jen- 
kins).—Thu  is  the  name  of  the  variety  sent,  and  you  may 
consider  yourself  very  fortunate  in  being  the  possessor  of 
such  a beautiful  form.  When  the  bloom.s  are  over  the 
plant  should  be  kept  cool  and  dry,  hut  yet  not  dry  enough 
to  shrivel,  until  the  spring,  when  it  may  be  started  again 
into  growth,  with  the  prospect  of  again  blooming  next 
season.— M,  B. 

2087. — Dendrobiums  from  India  {L.vms  Jones). 
Your  sketch,  although  a rough  one,  is  of  the  greatest 

assistance,  and  by  it  I conclude  your  plants  are  Dendro- 
biiims,  but  of  what  species  1 am  unable  to  fay.  You  ap- 
pear to  have  been  treating  them  rightly.  It'would  have 
been  better  had  they  made  growth  from  the  bottom  in- 
stead of  the  side.  You  must,  however,  be  satisfied  with 
small  gains. — M.  B. 

2088. -Water  for  Orchids.-ff.  Colman  writes  to 
know  what  he  can  do  to  prevent  his  Orchids  from  becom- 
ing covered  with  white  scum.  If  this  arises  from  svring- 

° iiRhough  I believe  water  containing 

chalk  IS  of  value  to  many  kinds  of  Orchids,  if  applied  to 
the  roots  For  syringing  them  use  only  clean  rain-water  • 
yet  chalk-water  does  not  agree  with  Sphagnum  Moss.’ 
H.  Colman,”  if  atall  annoyed  with  the  water  which  he 
uses  for  plants,  and  we  know  that  hard  water  is  bad,  should 
carefully  avoid  the  use  of  any  but  rain-water,  and  by 
stopping  syringing,  the  white,  spotty  markings  upon  the 
Uaves  will  disappear.- M.  P.  » i = 


208!).— Blue  Vanda  (V.  coerulea)  (.J.  B.  If.).— 
This  IS  a very  fine  plant,  which  you  say  you  have  in  bloom  ; 
but  the  flowers  you  send  are  very  poor  ; I should  say  the}' 
are  the  very  poorest  I have  ever  seen.  It  would  never 
find  a customer  while  in  bloom,  and,  unfortunately,  there 
are  many  of  these  worthless  varieties.  I have  imported 
hundreds  of  this  plant,  and  I think  I may  safely  say  that  I 
never  got  a fine  one  amongst  them.  A really  good  form  is 
magnificent. — M.  B. 

Pelargoniums  {Beta).— 
The  Tea  Rose  is  a variety  of  Rosa  iridica.  The  blush  Tea- 
scented  Rose  was  introduced  in  1810  from  China,  and 
14  3'eap  later  the  yellow  kind  from  the  same  place.  These 
have  given  rise  to  the  many  beautiful  flowers  that  grace  our 
gardens.  The  French  have  done  much  in  raising  good 
varieties.  The  Zonal  Pelargonium  is  the  outcome  of  two 
species,  both  from  the  Cape,  P.  inquinans  and  P.  zonale. 
The  work  of  the  florist  has  resulted  in  the  flowers  you  know 
so  well  in  every  garden. 

20!)1.— GrammatophyUum  species(?)  {J.M.  If.). 

I cannot  tell  you  what  this  plant  is,  but  it  appears  to 
be  the  bulb  of  some  species  of  GrammatophyUum.  I will 
try  and  grow  it,  and  if  I succeed  shall  be  able  to  tell  you 
perhaps  by-aiid-bye.  Place  the  plant  on  a block,  it  pos- 
sible, or  in  a hanging-basket.  Drain  it  well,  and  for  soil 
use  peat-fibre.  It  must  have  water  given  very  carefully 
at  this  season  ; and  you  must  give  it  a stronger  heat  than 
45  degs.  at  night  through  the  winter  ; 60  degs.  will  be  low 
enough  for  it  — M.  B. 

2002.— Chrysanthemums  in  bad  health  (7'.).— 
We  can  give  no  remedy  now  except  close  attention,  keeping 
the  soil  moist,  and  the  plants  safe  from  frosts.  No  doubt 
they  have  been  seriously  neglected  as  regards  watering, 
and  if  so  have  received  severe  damage,  which  they  will  not 
recover  from  now.  Chrysanthemums  are  of  all  plants  the 
most  susceptible  to  a dry  soil ; but  do  not  stop  in  the  way 
suggested  if  only  for  greenhouse  decoration.  The  little 
shoots  that  spring  out  round  the  base  of  the  plant  are  the 
ones  usually  used  for  propagating.  Get  them,  if  po.ssible, 
with  a little  heel.  It  will  be  time  enough  in  spring  if 
wanted  for  the  greenhouse.  Exhibitors  commence  propa- 
gating in  November. 

2093 — Unhealthy  vinery  (Joseph  Steele).— The 
Vines  are  evidently  a prey  to  disease  through  sheer  neglect 
or  ignorance.  It  is  possible  that  the  plants  underneath 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  mealy-bug.  They  should  be 
looked  to,  and  if  dirty  at  once  removed.  When  you  have 
gathered  all  the  bunches,  and  the  Vines  are  at  rest,  you 
should  thoroughly  clean  them  and  the  house.  First  untie 
the  rods,  prune,  and  strip  away  all  loose  bark  ; then  giv- 
ing a good  dressing  of  Gishurst  Compound,  working  itinto 
the  notches  and  corners,  where  the  pest  is  likely  to  find 
lodgment.  Then  thoroughly  clean  the  house,  paint  it,  or 
whitewash  the  walls,  so  that  every  trace  may  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  removed.  It  will  be  verv  troublesome  to  get 
things  right  again  ; but  persevere,  and  thorough  cleaning 
will  work  wonder,“. 

2094- Blood  Flowers (Hasmanthus)(Al/Kf(!re«m). 
—These  bloom  without  the  leaves.  The  plant  may  be  in- 
creased by  removing  the  strongest  bulbs  in  spring,  before 
repotting  is  done.  Put  them  singly  into,  say,  4-inoh  pots, 
well-drained,  and  use  a good  open  loamy  soil.  An  ordi- 
nary greenhouse  will  suffice,  and  water  carefully,  giving 
no  more  than  will  keep  the  soil  just  moist.  The  old  plants 
may  be  wintered  in  the  pots  they  were  grown  in,  in  a 
greenhouse,  or  may  be  put  under'  the  stage  of  any  house 
where  the  frost  does  not  enter.  In  April  they' can  be 
shaken  out,  if  repotting  is  thought  necessary,  and  watered 
carefully  at  first.  They  are  \'cry  easily  grown,  the  great 
point  being  to  repot  as  the  bulbs  increase  in  number  and 
size.  Large  masses  of  Blood  Flowers  are  very  handsome 
by  reason  of  the  striking  appearance  of  the  bunches  of 
brightly-coloured  filaments.  When  in  full  foliage  they  are 
by  no  means  unattractive. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender, 

T.  E.  Wood. — Utter  nonsense  we  should  say. Melon. 

—Give  particulars  of  treatment. W.J.H.Hart.—K  very 

good  form  indeed  of  Oncidium  tigrinum  ; rich  in  colour 

and  boldly  marked. Miss  Il'flfcre.— The  Potato  is  alittle 

kind  named  Cetewayo.  It  is  of  no  value,  so  far  as  we 

know  of,  being  merely  a curiosity. Teiiman.— Yon  can 

do  nothing  now.  Wait  until  the  spring  and  watch  the 

weekly  calendar. Constant  Subscriber. — We  do  not 

think  it  w'ould  answer.  Better  get  a proper  coping. 

C.  G.  Howard.— Keep  the  plants  in  a warm  house,  and 

thev  wiil  continue  to  flowerduring  the  winter. Caroline 

.?fote.s'.— Applv  to  Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries, 

Slough,  Bucks. Clematis. — We  have  never  heard  of  the 

jlant,  and  have  hunted  diligently  for  some  trace  of  it  • 

3ut  w'ithout  success.  Send  a few  flowers. J.  L. The 

dark-green  Parsley  is  the  finest,  and  that  wh'ch  is  most 
densely  curled.  The  other  is  simply  the  outcome  of  a 

uoor  soil  possibly,  or  mere  variation. Rcphcath.—The 

ree  is  evidently  in  a thoroughly  bad  soil.  We  should 
think  it  better,  as  the  tree  is  very  old,  to  destroy  it  and 
plant  a new  one.  We  cannot  name  the  fruit  from 

such  a specimen. Shamrock. — It  is  a curious  iiiies- 

tion.  Send  leaves  to  see  what  the  plant  is  you  refer 

to. Southron. — “ Lovel  on  the  Strawberry,”  published 

by  W.  Lovel  and  Son,  Driffield,  Yorks,  will  suit  you.  As 
Regards  the  Carnation  the  books  allude  chiefly  to  the 
florists’  varieties.  The  plant  is  easy  to  grow.  We  will 
publish  a few  simple  details. — —A  Constant  Reader —\t 
you  do  not  find  it  advertise  in  our  columns.  We  cannot 

give  you  the  information. E.  C.  A’.— Many  thanks 

Highbury.— \i  you  state  what  you  want  to  any  of  the  firms 
that  advertise  they  will  doubtless  supply  you  with  some- 
thing thar  will  meet  your  wants. 'IF.  O.  M.— It  will 

certainly  do  them  no  good  ; but  will  not,  of  course,  kill 

them.  The  query,  we  think,  answers  you  fully. j.  N. 

Green.— Sow  seeds  of  Tomatoes  in  spring  in  a little  heat 

Hawlcduii.—  Sa.Y  something  more  about  treatment 

Pancratium  illyricum  is  quite  hardy  on  a w.arm,  light 

border.  "The  others  want  a stove  heat. J.  J.-Jwe 

should  think  that  would  do  ; but  several  are  advertised  in 
our  columns.  Comrie. — Better  sow  every  year,  and  you 
may,  if  the  situation  is  sheltered  and  warm,  leave  out 

Gaillardias. ■Amateur. — There  have  been  several  replies 

lately  that  would  meet  your  case. Hecoratof. — We 


know  of  no  good  book  on  the  subject.  One  must  use  taste 
in  the  matter.  The  simplest  arrangements  are  best — not 

the  elaborate  massing  that  one  finds  on  many  tables. 

u plants  mentioned  are  quite  hardy.  Leave 

them  out.  Deutzia  gracilis  is,  of  course,  forced  under 

glass  in  la^e  quantities. A.  C.  M, — Spring  is  the  best 

time. C.  H.  Rickst one.— Apply  to  a good  English 

nurseryman.  They  ought  to  easily  supply  you  We 

never  recommend  dealers. Joseph  Grice.— You  may 

certainly  plant  your  Roses  out,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
Put  the  Mardchal  Niel  in  the  warmest  and  most  sheltered 
spot.  It  does  better  under  glass,  as  a rule.  Plant  also  the 

others  in  a warm  spot. II.  Budd.— You  have  done 

everything  it  seems  possible  to  do  to  stamp  out  the  pest, 
which  is  thrip.  Syringe  hard  with  soft-soap,  and  tho- 
roughly wash  the  stems  of  the  trees. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

***  -liny  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southampton-sfreet,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants. — II.  Wells. — Linnrea  borealis. 

J.  G.  Shunter.— hiahenQ',  cannot  name. W.  Bell.— 

Odontoglossum^  grande.  The  Epidendruni  is  Epidendrum 

vitelhnum  majus.  Waveiiey.  — Service-tree  (Pyrus 

Sorbus). Geo.  Iloode. — We  do  not  name  garden  varie- 
ties of  Clematis. Mrs.  Gifford. — Not  a Primula,  but  a 

Lettuce-plant. E.  H.—\,  Golden  Rod  (Solidago) ; 

2,  Autumn-flowering  Perennial  Sunflower  ; 3,  Escallonia 
macrantha ; 4,  Aster  amellus,  the  Italian  Starwort; 

5.  Seduin  spectabile ; 6,  Cratiegus  pyracantha. A. 

Rickard. — Corydalis  lutea. Scotia. — Monarda  fistulosa. 

Curfew  Bell. — Chelone,  or  Pentstemon  barbatus. 

The  Fern  is  Polypodium  cambricum. Bertie.— It  will 

bloom  in  a cool  greenhouse.  Send  a few  more  leaves  of 
Acacia.  We  could  see  nothing  wrongwith  them,  but  they 

were  dried. Miss  Bore. — All-heal  (Prunella  vulgaris). 

Spud  the  plants  out.  Now  is  a good  time. Miss  Wafer. 

—Too  driedup.  Please  send  good  pieces. iVui/.— Dipla- 

cus  glufinosus. J.  T.  0. — The  variegated  plant  is 

Seduin  .Sieboldi  variegata.  The  other  looks  like  Pteris 

tremula. C.  J.  B. — 1,  Maranta  zebrina;  2,  Anthiirium 

Scherzerianum  ; 3,  Maranta  Portiana. Mrs.  S.  Need- 

ham—1,  Polystiohum  proliferuin  Wollastoni ; 2,  Lastrea 
Fili.x-mas  cristata ; 3,  Cyrtomium  anomophyllum ; 

4,  Lastrea  dilatata. R.  S. — Aristolochia  Duchartrei  is 

the  name  of  your  plant,  and  not  A.  elegins,  although  it 
has  much  in  common  with  the  flowers  of  the  last  named 
plant : but  this  has  a woody  stem,  and  it  loses  its 

climbing  shoots  annually. B.  Z.—l,  Spiderwort  (Tra- 

desoantia  virginica);  2,  Sedum  spectabile.  No  need  to 

^ greenhouse.  Ireland.  — Hipericum 

oblongifolium. J.  E.  M.,  Finch, — Solidago  virgaiirea. 

Confused. — 1,  Origanum  Dictamnus,  sometimes 

called  the  Hop-plant;  2,  Sedum  Sieboldi. Mark.— 

Limnanthes  Douglasi. Devon. — Pyrethrum  uliginosum, 

the  great  Ox-eye. A.  G.  M. — Common  Golden  Rod 

(Solidago  virgaurea) C.  H.— Bladder  Senna  (Colutea 

arboresoens). Antoinette.— 1,  Variety  of  Syrian  Mallow 

(Hibiscus  syriacus) ; 2,  Please  send  in  flower  or  berry. 

Variety  of  Perennial  Sunflower  (Helianthus) ; 

2,  Erythrcea  iittoralis. IF.  E. — Blood-flower  (Hseman- 

thus  coocineus). Tlioniasina.— It  is  a Cineraria,  but  C. 

maritima  ; useful  for  margins  of  shrubberies  or  rough 
banks.  It  is  purely  an  outdoor  plant. 

Names  of  fruit.— F.  i?.  7?.— Apples  : 1,  Lish  Peach  ; 
2,  Blenheim  Orange;  3,  Five  Crowned  Pippin;  4,  Insurti- 

cient  specimen. F.  AL- Apples;  1,  Beurrh  Bance  ; 

2,  Fondante  d’Automne.  The  Apple  shows  that  the  (ree 
IS  on  a thoroughly  bad  soil. South  Devon.— App]es  : 

1,  Next  week  ; 2,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  ; 3,  Norfolk 

Beaufin. Mrs.  Maples. — Pear  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain, 

the  largest  Pear  known.  Let  the  fruits  bang,  gathering 

last  of  all. II.  L.  Ji  ethcrall. — The  big  Apple  is  Ceilini  ; 

the  other,  Apple  Yellow  Ingestrie. James  Stone. — 

Pears:  1,  Beurre  d’Aremberg;  2,  Napoleon J.  E.  II 

Syme.— Apples  : 1,  French  Crab  ; 2 and  3,  Cellini  : 4 and 
6,  Too  poor  to  name  ; 5,  Cider  Apple.  Some  local  kind 
evidently. Mathias. — Apples;  1,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  ; 

2, ^  Lamb  Abbey  Pearmain  ; 3,  King  of  the  Pippins. 

F.  E.,  Surrey. — 1,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling;  2,  King 
of  the  Pippins;  3,  Warham  Russet;  4,  Not  recognised. 
Apparently  some  local  variety. J.  Taylor.— Veats: 

1,  Swan’s  Egg  ; 2,  Please  send  better  specimen  ; 3,  Brown 
Beurrh.  Apples:  1,  Rotten  Apples  are  not  recognised  ; 

2,  Cellini. F.  IF.  D. — Apples  : 1,  Cox’s  Orange  Pipiiin  ; 

2,  Wellington  ; 3,  Roundway  Magnum  Bonum.-^ — G.  R — 
Apples  : 1,  Keswick'  Codlin  ; 2,  Ribston  Pippin.  Pears  ’ 

1,  Souv.  du  Congrhs;  2,  Marie  Louise. F.  Landmore.— 

Apples:  1,  Send  when  quite  ripe.  Looks  like  Ribston- 

2,  Royal  Russet ; 3,  Cellini  ; 4,  Norfolk  Beaufin. Miss 

J.  Layton,  Culverwood. — Pear  Beurr4  d’Anjou. 


BEES. 


2U95.— Bees  and  fruit.— Will  any  one  of  the  readers 
of  Gardening  who  keep  bees  kindly  tell  me  what  manner 
of  crop  of  fruit  they  have  this  year,  as  I see  by  reports 
that  it  is  generally  Iiad  ? I hai'e  had  a good  crop,  and 
attribute  it  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  I keep  bees.  I had  a 
good  crop  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  a heavy  crop  of 
Plums,  good  crop  of  Apples,  and  a very  fair  crop  of  Pears, 
especially  early  Pear L.  North,  Cornwall. 


"pERNS ! FERNS  ! FERNS  ! — Trade  offer  iu 

20  most  saleable  sorts.  Adiantum,  Pteri.s,  Cyrtomium 
Polyiiodiuins,  Polystichums,  &c.  Adiantum  ciineatmn. 
30,000  Pteris  cretica  cristata,  ail  strong  stuff,  12s.  per  100.  Store 
Ferns  in  var.,  6s.  100, 50s.  1,000.  Packing  free,  cash  with  order.-  - 
J.  SMITH,  London  Fern  Nursery,  Loughboro'  .Tunotion.  S W 

IMPORTANT  IRISH  INDUSTRYT^^AII  who 

-I-  intend  to  forward  Irish  industry  in  any  department  which 
may  meet  their  requirements,  and  who  may  want  Tiees, 
Shrubs,  Herbaceous  Plants,  &c.,  &o.,  will  please  send  for 
Catalogues  of  the  stock  contained  in  the  celebrated  nurseries 
qf— Messrs.  RODGER,  McCLELLAN  D,  ^CO.,_Newry 

nUTTlNGS.  — Pansies  (Show  and  Fancy), 

Pentstemons.  Antirrhiminis,  best  named  sorts.  Is.  3d.  doz. 
free.— Rose  List  free.— CBAMB,  Dunblane. 

]yrAII)EN  - HAIR  FERNS  (A.  fragrantissi- 

. mum),  good  plants.  6 for  Is.  6d  , nr  2s.  3d.  per  doz.,  car- 
riage paid. — WRIGHT,  Tliorpe,  Norwich. 
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BULBS.  BULBS.  BULBS. 

ONE  QUALITY-THE  BEST. 

60  Selected  Bulbs,  Is.  6d.— 2 Ilyaoinths,  15 
Crocuses,  B Tulips,  3 Narcissus,  0 Soillas,  8 txias,  S tris, 
6 Aconites,  G Snowdrops. 

160  ditto,  3s. — 4 Ilyaointho  (2  colours),  75  Crocuses  (3 
colours),  12  Tulips,  9 NalciSsUs,  20  Snowdrops,  lOScillas, 
10  Aconites,  10  Ranunculi,  10  tris. 

100  ditto,  6S. — 4 L.  Candiduin,  12  dbl.  Roman  and  12 
paper-white  Nar.,  6 Rom.an  Hvac.,  6 Freesia  ref.  alba,  12 
Ixias,  12  Glad.  “The  Bride,"  4 Tluberoses,  10  Iris,  10 
Uauunculi,  12  Tulips  ; half  cpianticy,  3s.  Oi. 

Por  othf>r  Collectioitu,  see  Cataloin^. 

Ionian  Hyacinths,  2s.  doz.  ; per  100, 14s. 

Hyaolnihs,  bdg.  blue,  or  red.  Is.  9d.  ; white,  2s.  6d.  doz. 

Crocus,  blue,  yellow,  striped  or  white.  Is.  2d.  per  100. 

aullps,  dbl.  or  sgl.,  12,  8d.;  25,  Is.  3d.;  50  2s.  3d.;  10  i,  4s. 

-Spanish  Iris,  mixed,  50,  Is.  ; 100,  Is.  Bd. 

Ixias,  mixed,  12,  6d. ; 25,  lOd.  ; 5 ',  Is.  6d. 

Narcissus  Poet,  25,  Is.  ; 50,  Is.  6d.  ; 100,  2s.  Bd. 

Snowdrops,  sgl.  or  dbl.,  25,  Is.  ; 60,  Is.  Bd.  ; 100, 3s.  Bd. 

Aconites,  25,  8d.  ; 50,  Is.  2d. ; 100,  2s. 

Scilla  sibirica,  25,  is. : 60,  is.  Bd. ; 100,  2s.  fid. 

Freesia  refracta  alba,  12,  is. ; is,  is.  Bd. ; 50,  2s.  Bd. 

Gladiolus,  purple  or  pink,  12,  9d. ; 25,  Is.  3d.  ; 50,  2s. 

Gladiolus  the  Bride,  12,  lod. ; 25,  is.  Bd.  50,  2s.  9d. 

il>il.  candidum,  large  bulbs,  6,  Is.  Bd.  ; 12,  2s. 

Narcissus,  dbl.  Roman,  12,  Is.  ; 25,  Is.  9d.  ; 50,  3s. 

Narcissus,  Paper-white,  12,  Is.  ; 25,  Is.  9d.  ; .50,  3s. 

Tuberose,  6,  is. ; 12,  is.  fid.  : 25,  2s.  9d. 

iRanunculi,  French, 30  roots,  is.; 60,  Is.  0 1.;  loo,  2s  fi  1. 

Packing  and  corri  iqe  free.  CA  TA  LOGUiES  post  free. 

W.  WOODWAHG,  63,  Grenville  Road, 
Hornsey  Rise,  London,  N. 


TO  HANDSOME  HARDY  EYKRUHEEN 

SHRUBS  (assorted)  for  pots  and  window-boxes,  carriage 
tree,  2s.  Bd.— C.  ,SH[LT,ING,  Nur.seryman,  Winchfield,  Hants. 
rjARNATIONS,  extra  strong  plants,  finest 

double,  various  colours.  Is.  6d.  dozen,  free. — 0.  SHIL- 
LTNlx.  Nurseryman.  Winchfield,  Hants. 


C BEAUriFUL  VIRUINIAN  CREEPERS, 

1^  foliage  crimson  in  autumn,  Is.  Bd.,  free. — C.  SHILLING, 
Nurseryman.  Winchfield.  Han's. 


/ IVIES,  Is. ; ()  , Sweet  Briers,  Is.  (id.  ; 3 Wilson 

^ .Tun.  Blackberry.  Is.;  B Lavender,  Is  6d.,  carriage  paid ; 
fine  plants. — 0.  SHILLING,  Nurservinan,  Winchfield,  Hants. 


TRirOMA  UVARIA  GRANDIFLORA  or 

^ Red-hot  Poker,  very  fine  plants,  3,  Is.  6d.,  free. — C. 
•StIILLING.  Nurseryman,  Winchfield.  Hants. 


honeysuckles,  Is.  (id.  ; 3 Lilac,  Is.  ; 3 
"O  Spirtoa  japonica.  Is. ; 3 Spirsea  nalmata.  Is.:  3 Heutzia 
Kracilis,  Is.;  strong  plants,  free.— C.  SHILLING,  Nurserj- 
ra-m,  Winchfield,  Hints, 


DOUBLE  WALLFLOWERS,  Is.  3d.  ; (1 

^ Hollyhocks,  Is.  6d.  : 6 Aquilegias,  Is.  3d.  ; 6 hybrid 
Pyrethrums,  Is.  31.  ; strong  plants,  free.— C.  SHILLING, 
Nurseryman,  Winchfi^^lcl,  Hants. 


HZACnSTTHS,  first  size  for  pots  or  glasses, 
named,  anv  colours,  3,  Is.  3d. ; 6,  2s.  3d. ; 12,4s  , carriage 
paid-— C.  SHILLING.  Bulb  Importer,  Winchfield,  Hants 


OURLSTMAS  BLOOM. — 4 white,  4 blue,  and 

4 rose  Roman  Hyacinths,  6 double  Roman,  fi  Paper-white 
Narcissus,  6 Anemone  fulgen.s,  and  2 beautiful  Lilimn  Harrisi, 
all  pxt.ra  selected  bulbs,  the  lot,  carriage  free,  4s.  fid  — C. 
.SHILLING,  Bulb  Importer,  Winchfield.  Hants. 

TJYDRANCEA  PANICULATA^  GRANDI- 

FLORA,  blooms  pure-white,  quite  hardy,  forces  well,  a 
splendid  subject,  flue  strong  plants,  3,  free,  3s.— C.  SHILL!  N^G, 
N urseryman,  Winchfield.  Hants. 


OR  EXTRA  fine  evergreen  and  deciduous 

trees  and  shrubs,  2 ft.  to  6 ft.  high,  in  12  varieties,  for 
5s.,  safely  packed  on  rail.  — C.  SHILLING,  Nurseryman, 
Winchtield,  Hants. 

"j  p BP^AUTIFUL  hardy  flowering  shrubs,  in 

great  variety,  2 to  4 ft.  high,  for  4s.,  safely  packed.— C. 
SHI LLI NG.  Nurseryman,  Winchfield.  Hants. 

A PPLES  on  French  T^aradise  and  Pears  on  the 

Quincestock,  for  fruiting  at  once,  in  all  the  best  varieties. 
Fine  bush  or  pyramid  trees.  Is.  3d.  each,  12s.  dozen,  exception- 
ally well  rooted.  Catalogue  of  trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  post  free. — 
<y.  SHILLING,  Nurseryman.  Winchfield,  Hants. 

T ARGE  CROCUSES,  in  various  colours,  100, 

mixed,  Is.  9d  ; 1,000,  12s.  Snowdrop  bulbs,  lOO,  Is.  fid.  ; 
,000,  10s.  Daffodil  bulbs,  120,  Is.  fid. ; 1,000,  93. : carriage 
paid. — J.  HAREvISON,  Fellside.  Kenda’. 


C|OLOMON’S  SEAL,  three,  Is.  ; six,  Is.  9d.  ; 

^ superb  Auriculas,  Algerian  Ivy.  Hypericum,  2s.  fid.  • 
Pyeonies,  4l  doz.,  free.— Mr.  LANE,  Sydenham.  Belfast. 

HARNATIONS. — Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 

good  strong  well-rooted  plants,  3 for  2s.  ; 6 for  3s.  Gil  post 
free. — SLADE,  Florist.  Taunton,  Somer.set. 


|\^AIDEN-HAIR  ferns.  — Fine  bushy 
plants,  fit  for  cutting,  only  frondschargedfor,103frondK, 
2s.  bd..  plants  given,  fi  decorative  Ferns,  Is.  3d.,  carriage 
paid.  Guide.  7d.— TURNER,  Thatto-heath.  St.  Helens. 

^HR\ SANTHEMUMS. — 12  plants,  in  bud, 

Is.  3d  ; 12  large  bushy  plants.  3s.  fid  ; 12  extra  fine  plants, 
UrF^x^v'T??”-  carriage  paid.  12  Carnations,  Is.  3d.,  free.— 
rURNLiv,  Thatto-heath,  St  Helens. 

BULBS.  BULBS.^  BULBS. 

Itoman,  Is.  fid. : finest,  Is,  9d.  per  dozen, 
irv  I^^rnan,  Is  per  dozen. 

^'^^t/INrilS,  Dutch,  1st  size,  from  3s.  per  dozen. 

-TTTT  ri’a  V 2s.  per  dozen. 

10'’ : 6d.  per  dozen. 

LRULU5,  blue,  Is. ; white,  Is.  4d.  ; striped,  Is.  per  IDO. 

Free,  package,  carriage,  and  Catalogues. 
HORTICULTURAL  CO.,  LEVENSHULME 


pERNS,  Evergreen,  from  South-west  Ireland. 

^ 12  hardy,  large-roote4,  feathery  varieties,  2s.  6d.,  free; 

O'!-  List  of  Irish  Ferns, 

Id.— O KKLTA  . Giftnarra  Hous<^,  BaUwaughan.  Co.  Clare. 

TARGE  DOUBLE  SNOWDROP  BULBS' 

m SHIELD,  Gardener,  Allen- 

dale  Town,  Nortbumberland. 

1 jE  V Oj-1  OAiiiXfiL  i' is,  loota,  Dotiinical 
J-'  names.  Is.  4d.j  50  larger  roots,  2s.  9d. : extra  lartre.  4s 
free. — Miss  NEL8<5n,  Bratton  Fleming,  Barnstaple.  ' 


! All  who  desire  to  grow  the  best  butbs  should 
at  once  send  for  a copy  of  our  Catalogue  of 

OLD  ENGLISH  FLORISTS’  TULIPS 

(the  OXLY  collection  in  the  TP.APB!^ 

EARLY,  SINGLE,  AND  DOUBLE  TULIPS, 
EXHIBITION  St.  BEDDING  HYACINTHS, 

Narcissus,  Crocus,  Iris,  Rauunculns,  Anemones,  Liliums, 
Evertj  Billb  Uficon,'iition.aJhi  icirran^fixl.  PtUet* 
mod‘> rntp . C’;trriai7e 

STUART  & MEIN, 


■pXTRA  STRONG  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS 

-Li  FOR  PRK3ENT  PL  A.NTING,  all  3s.  per  dozen,  free  on 
rail.  Gash  with  order.  " Harner*Cre^  ” Doronicum,  Thalic- 
trum  flavium,  Sr-enactis  speclosa,  Bocconia  ebrdata,  Rubus 
canad.  rosea,  Rudbeokta  speciosa.  Phloxdecuss,  coccinea  (and 
others),  (Euotberatiamarckiana,  Jasmines  inSspectes^  Christ- 
mas Roses,  double  Day  Liiy,  Gaum  cbccineum  fi.-pl , Harra- 
lium  rlgidum,  Berberis  purpurea  (and  Others). — HARPER, 
Mdlmead  Nursery.  Guildford, 


rjARNATlON,  Pride  of  Penshursfc,  the  best 
y pure  yellp'v  Self  ever  introduced.  The  tioVrersare  of  iar^o 
size,  perfect  form,  and  lovely  colour,  and  prodi>ce*d  all  the 
year  round.  As  a border  variety  it  is  i^neq’iafled.  Its  har<ii- 
ness  and  free  fiowering  combined  mf^P.e  it  the  most  profitable 
of  all  to  growers  of  cut  bloom  fCP  market.  Extra  strong  well 
rooted  plants  at  7s.  fid.  pef  dozen.  Sample  pair,  post  free, 
for  18  penny  stamps.  Address— F. WEBBER,  The  Nurseries, 
Tonbridge,  Kept. 


OPRA^  of  exquisite  double  white  wax-like 
Tuberose,  scents  greenhouse.  4 bulbs,  Is.  3(1.,  free,  with 
cultural  directions.  Lovely  wliite  early-flovvering  Gladioli 
The  Bride,  12  bulbs,  Is.,  free ; 24,  Is.  Pd.,  free,  gnaranteUd 
blooming  size.  Early-Howering  puriilc  Gladioli  byzintlllus, 
18  bulbs,  la.,  free  (both  small  bulbed  species).  — W.  M. 
REAMS  BOTTOM.  Geashill,  K(ng>  Go- 


"pOR  rivalling  Orchids  in  richness  and  quaint- 
-L  ness  of  colour  grow  Spanish  Iris,  perfectly  hardy,  but 
nice  for  pot  culture;  18  bulbs,  Is.,  free;  48,  2s.,  free.— W.  M. 
RE  AMS  BOTTOM,  Geashill,  King’s  Co. 


"pOR  QUANTITIES  of  hardy  scarlet  bloom 
grow  Gemn  coc  :ineiirn,  0 plants,  Is.,  Iftte.  (jome  up  and 
blcrom  s^rly.— W.  M RE  YMSPOTfOM,  Geashill,  Kingk  Co. 


TJELICIOUSLY  fragrant  Irish  Sweetbriers, 

-LT  scent  whole  garden,  4 plants.  Is.  4d.,  free  ; move  well 
now  and  get  established  before  frost ; 12  for  3s  , free.  Less 
for  quantity  to  form  hedge.  Foliage  nice  among  linen  or  cut- 
flowers.— W.  M,  RKAMSBOTTOM,  Geashill,  King’s  Co, 


TRELAND  IS  FAMED  FOR  ANEMONES.— 

-L  Brilliant  mixed  colours,  30dry  roots,  (of  ea-Iyspring bloom, 
Is.  3d.,  free;  or  12  plants.  Is.,  free.  Exquisite  Ranunculi,  an 
extremely  fine  free-flowering  strain,  30  dried  roofs,  Is.,  free. 
Will  keep  for  a year  so  purchase  now.— \V.  M.  REAMS- 
BOTTOM,  Geashill,  King’s  Co 

nHARMING  VARIEGATED  “VINCA”  is 

one  of  the  prettiest  rockery  plants  it’s  possible  t o grow. 
Most  graceful  for  boxes,  pretty  anywhere,  succeeds  every- 
where. The  graceful  sprays  are  most  elTective  for  roomdecor- 
ation.  6 plants.  Is.  3d.,  free  ; 12,  2s.,  free.  Perfectly  hardy  — 
W.  M.  REAMSBOTTOM,  Geashill,  King’s  Co. 


■pERNS  FROM  DEVONSHIRE. SO,  Parcel 

4-  Post,  value  2s.  3d. ; 50  large,  11  varieties,  3&.  fid. ; 100,  7s. ; 
package  included,  correctly  named,  large  or  small.  — T. 
MURLEY,  Lynton,  North  Dev  on . 

WIFFEN’S  NOVELTIES. 

» OENSATIONAL  FUCHSIAS.”  — Monster 

flowers,  large  as  small  tea-enp.  Masterpiece,  double 
blue.  Phenomenal,  double  purple,  striped  scarlet.  Moles- 
worth,  dmtble  white.  The  3 good  plants  free  for  2s.  6d. ; 6 
new  ones,  to  include  the  above  aud  the  yellow  Fuchsia,  free 
for  5s.  Send  for  List  of  others.  A gentleman  writes:  “Your 
Fuchsias  are  quite  up  to  descriplioii.  They  are,  indeed, 
masterpieces.”  New  and  Rare  Roses.  Orders  booked  now 
will  secure  sirong  plant.s.  Send  tor  List. 

H.  WIFFEN, 

BELCHAMP,  GLARE,  SUFFOLK. 

rjARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES.-  Strong 

L*  layers,  show,  self,  fancy,  and  yellow  grounds.  3s.  6d.  doz. 
List  free. — J.  ROHERT.SQN,  Paisylea,  Dollar.  N.B. 

REY.  C.  BUCK  REcfo^RY,  NORWICH. 

8th  season.  PRIMULA  OBCONICA,  white,  perpetual- 
bloomer,  splendid  for  outr.ing,  6 months  old,  3,  8d. ; 9,  Is.  61. 
BEGONIA  NITIDA  ALBA,  lovtly  flower.,  3,  8d. ; 9.  Is  6d 
BEGONIA  FUCH8IODBS,  scarlet.  2.  6d.  ; 5.  Is  HARDY 
PERENNIAL.S,  plant  now  : SINGLE  PYRETHRUMS 

(French  Marguerites),  various  colours,  good  for  cutting,  will 
resist  hardest  frost,  3,  Gd. ; 12,  Is.  6d.  ANTHEMIS 
TINCTORIA,  Buliihur-coloured  Marguerite,  large  plants, 
3,  6d;I2.  Is.  Gd.  COREOPSIS  LANOEOLATA,  the  best 
Coreopsis.  3,  7d.  ANEMONE  JAPONICA  ALBA,  3,  9d. 
DELPHINIUM,  various,  mixedshades  of  Iduo,  3,  7d  GAIL- 
1, ARDIA  GRANDIFLORA,  3,  Gd.  PENTSTEMON  BAR- 
l.ATUS,  coral-red,  3,  5d.  ; 10,  Is.  15d.  onlrrs  free.  4s.  Gd 
worth  for  4s.  COLLECTION,  100  Hardy  Perennials,  in  16 
varieties.  Geiims,  Gaillardias,  Campannlas,  Asters.  Aquile- 
gias.  Lychnis.  &o.,  G.i.  Gd.,  net,  free;  50,  4s.  List.  30  variities 
free. 


HREENHOUSE  COLLECTION.— Previous  to 

d .alterations  of  greenhourp,  the  following  Collection  of 
Greenhouse  plants,  sent  ca'efully  packed,  named,  carriage 
paid,  2s.  9d. : 4 Begonias,  soon  liloom,  12  Cinerarai.s,  12  Mar- 
guerites, G Heliotrope,  G Verbena,  4 Primula,  2 Primula  ol,- 
conica.  6 dwarf  double  AVallflowers,  6 Stocks,  1 Cobsea  scan- 
dens,  climber,  3 Nicotiana  aftini.s,  6 Hyacinths.  12  Tulip?,  20 
Crocus,  All  for  blooming  this  autumn.— GEORGE  LETTS, 
The  Chase,  Kislingbury,  Northampton. 


■DEGAL  and  SHOW  PELARGONIUMS,  best 

sorts,  good  plants  from  pots,  3s.  doz..  free.— LEWIS  & 
SON.  Newtown  Nurseries,  Malvem. 

nYCLAMENS,  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  finest 

L/  colours,  extra  strong,  25  for  2s  6d.,  free.  “Gave  great 
satisfaction.” — W.  FOSTER  & CQ.,  The  Nurseries,  Stroud, 


TCELAND  POPPIES,  Is.  doz.  ; the  lovely 

Oenothera  eximia,  is.  oa  : hardy  plants  in  beautiful  var- 
iety,  from  Is.  fid  do/.  T ists  free  — Mpf.  V^’A'^PON,  Hee-v^all 
Cheshire.  , , 


CHOICE  HARDY  PLANTS- 

CHEAP  AND  strong. 

JU  cni>'r$  cxr.  pd  Catalorjac  (jratU.  perdoz* 
Perennial  TcelantWoppiep,  orange,  white,  or  yullow  ..  fs.  8d. 

rrimula  obconica,  and  P,  uaahuieriana Ls,  3d. 

primula  rosea  and  Sieboldi Oa.  9d. 

Violet.cluinps,  M. Louise, Neapolitan, C.Brazza,&o  ,5:c.  Is.  3d. 
Jasmine  (yellow),  ' Passion-flower  (blue),  VirginUrt 

Creeper,  5 ■ ^4* 

Carnation  (Clove),  o)d  red,  crimson,  vhito  . . . i 2s.  Ou. 

Carnatidn  Gieife  de  Nancy 2s.  fid. 

Cftfrlatlon,  yellow,  scarlet,  pink,  white,  &c 2s.  Od. 

Carnation  Grenadin,  fiery  scarlet  Is.  3d. 

Pink,  Mrs.  Siiikius,  largest  white  Clovc-scented  Pink 

grown Is.  Cd. 

Cineraria,  very  early  plants,  d wf. , Covent-garden  strain  Is.  3d. 

Hardy  Alpine  and  Horbaceoiis  Plants,  Is.  fid.  td  2s.  per  doz. ; 
100,  la  50  sorts,  10s.  fid  , purchaser's  selection  Descriptive 
List  free. 

. Spring  bedding  plants,  W allflo^Ver  Harbinger  (rod).  Golden 
Tom  Thumb  (yellow),  stout  bushyplants,  Forget-me-not  (Myo- 
Sdtisdls&Riflora),  ?s.pe.r  10).  Violas,  white,  yellow,  purple,  and 
bide,  2fl.  bd.  per  10).  Polyanthus  Primrose,  is.  per  doz.  Half 
quantities  half  price. 

H.  D08BIE,  Floral  Nurseries,  Fretteriham,  Nonyivb. 

CHOICE  BUL6S. 

Hyacintbs,  named,  4.s.  and  fis.  doz;  mixed,  2s.  doz  ; separ- 
ate colours,  2s.  9d.  doz  Single  Tulips,  finest  sorts,  10),  in  10 
vars,  12s.  6d. ; Id,  in  4 vars..  Is.  to  Is.  9d.  Crocus,  IdO,  in  5 
fiue  named  kinds,  2.8  fid.  Lilium  Harrisi,  splendid  bulV»^  0«, 
and  12s.  doz.— pot  now  for  early  flowering.  L Hum  candidum 
(the  white  Madonna  Lily),  2s.  fid.  doz.  DaffodiU,  pri-rtm^t 
and  most  distinct  sorts  (send  for  a Collection!,  3s..  bts,  Cd  ; 
and  21s.  Iris,  German,  lU  grar^d  named  varie^'les,  js  • 
tiful  mixed  ditto,  Is.  fid.  doz.  ^hh  ‘ iris  Queen,”  snow-wh.te, 
stained  rich  Caiiaryyellow,  Is.  6d.  each  ; 15s.  doz.  For  many 
other  lofely  and  bulbous  roots  see  Catalogue  of  Bulb.s,  50 
pageSi  post  free. 

bLIfiRAN’S,  10  & 12,  Market-st.,  Manchester 
also  Oldfield  Nurseries,  Altrincham. 

50,000  ROSES  OK  OWN  ROPfl 

OTR.ONG  tl'etia,  iOO  varJeiies,  6,  ^2s.  (Jfl.  ; 

4s.,  C6.r.  paid.  Triomphe  de  Francaise,  Louie  Hichard.s, 
lied  Gloire,  Hombre,  Lombard,  Ducher,  Margottin,  (.hristy, 
Mad.  Bravy,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  C.  Hybrid,  Hopper,  &o. 

IQ  GRAND  ROvSES,  extra  strong,  selected, 

for  fis. ; 6,  3s.  fid.  M.  Niel,  Gloire,  La  France.  F.  Kriigrt'. 
Safrano,  P.  C.  Rohan,  Gloire  Jjyonnaise,  Ms^d. 

Merveille  de  Lyon,  R^ve  d'Gr,  .F-.  Holnles,  Mad.  A.  Lavallue, 
&c.,  car.  paid.  Optj^logUe  free. 

6 Gloire  Dijons,  strong  trees  (12,  fis.  fid.)  ..  ..  3s.  fid. 

12  Seedling  Oarnation.s.  from  finest  doubk  flowers  . . 2s.  Od. 

12  Sweet  Briers 2s.  3d. 

12  Irish  Ivies,  large  leaf,  very  strong  Is.  9d. 

6 Anemone  japonica  alba,  lovely  white,  strong  (12,  3s.)  Is.  9.L 

6 Marechal  Niels,  strong  trees 4s.  Od. 

BATEMAN  & CO.,  Weston  Nursery.  Clevedon. 

"pIFTY  fine  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Frees 
-L  and  shrubs.  U ft.  to4  ft.,  good  variety,  packed,  5s.  (M.* 
carriage  paid,  7s.  18  Hardy  Shrub-s  for  pots  or  boxes,  goof\ 
selection,  free,  2s.  9d.  Camatious.  seedlings  from  cho”'o 
double  strain,  strong.  Is.  3d.  frozen.  Oarnatlon  Grenadlu 
(double  scarlet).  Is.  dozen.  Virginian  Creepert».  strong,  6, 
Is.  fid.  Irish  ivies,  6,  Is.  fid.  All  free.— HENRY  SB  I ID- 
LING, Nurseryman,  Fleet,  Hants^ 

inn  PLANTS  for  spring  blooming. 

TUU  — Wallflowers,  Carnations,  Brompton  Storks.  Scar. 
letGeum,  free,  3-i. — H.  SHILLING,  Florist,  Fleet,  llants 

PRIMULAS  and  ClNmARLA^  for  wintY^ 

-f-  and  early  spring -blooming,  including  the  bandpomc 
novelty  Prince  Arthur  12  any  above,  or  mixed,  Is  fid. ; 24, 
2s.  fid.— CLARKES  Nurseries,  Wellington,  Somerset. 

Hardy  string  flowers.— vvamiowers, 

blood-red  and  yellow,  Silene  compacts,  Sweet  Williams, 
Golden  Pyrethrum,  and  Canterbury  Bells,  all  Js.  3d.  per  lOd. 
Double  Clove  Pinks,  Double  German  Wallflowers,  <)uefn  and 
Brompton  Stocks,  all  fid.  per  doz.  Pink  Mrs.  Sinkins,  Peren- 
nial Gaillardias,  Iceland  Poppies,  Phloxes,  and  Czar  Violets, 
all  Is.  per  doz.  Good  strong  plants,  free  by  Parcel  Post.-* 
JOHN  NORFOLK,  Wilburtou,  Ely,  Cambs 

UOME-GROWN  NARCISSI"'  BULBS.--10 

T-L  doz.,  named,  Narcissi  bulbs,  carriage  free,  for  IPs.  ; 
half  do.,  5s.  fid.  To  include  the  grand  variety.  Stilly  White, 
not  found  anywhere  out  of  the  islands,  and  grown  by  the 
million  for  market,  early  to  bloom.  Freesia,  Is.  per  do/.  A 
new  Guide  to  the  islands,  with  large  map  by  J.  0.  TouHn, 
post  free,  Is  2d.  To  be  had  of  the  AUTHOR,  St.  MaryV, 
Isles  of  Scilly. 

Dutch  bulbs.  — Choicest,  low  prices. 

Special  Collections  direct  from  the  growers.  Catalogue 
post  free. — J.  F.  JANSEN,  Sole  Agent,  16,  Water-lane,  Great 
Tower-street,  London,  E.C.  Remittance  with  order. 

CatalogTie  of  improved  Hive 
and  Appliances,  with  drawings  and 
prices  free. — GEO.  NEIGH  BOUR&  SONS,  127,  High  Hnlborn, 
W.C.  Established  1815.  N.B. — Vide  Geo.  Neigh!  mur  & ' 

Advt.  in  Gardening.  April  to  .Tuly. 

f^LASS  FOR  GREENHOUSES  AND  CON- 

SERVATORIES.  — Never  less  than  150,000  Fquarec 
(dift'ereot  sizes)  in  stock.  Also  Ktiiall  cheap  Cucumber  Frames. 
— WAINWRIGHT  «&_CC^,  Alfred-street,  Boar-lane,  Lee<lR. 

"pUR  BOA,  very  dark  brown,  real  Russian 

J-  tail,  10  ft.  long,  very  full  and  soft,  perfectly  new,  value 
55s.,  sacrifice,  18s.  9d.  Rare  chant^o.  Genuine  fur. — Mus. 
D.  JAMESON,  73.  Victoria-road.  Kilburn.  N.W. 

A WONDERFUL  TOOL  !— THE  “ ERADI- 

GATING  WEEDER,”  2s.  fid.,  postage,  3d.  Does  twenty 
times  the  work  of  hand  withoutsoiliog  the  fingers.  The  Rev. 
R.  E.  W.  writes  : “ Your  ‘ E.  W.'  ia  a most  handy  tool  ; it  U 
a pleasure  to  use  it  ” — G.  R KING,  Patentee,  145,  Rodeu- 
street,  Holloway,  N.  ; and  Torquay. 

nREENHOUSES.— 37  by  17,  21  by  10,  15  by 

11,  at  Northiam.  Sussex.  Buyer  to  pulldown.  Offers  to 
—Executor,  Smith  Son,  Land  Agents,  Beckley,  Sussex.  

H^OBACCO  PAPER,  genuine  roll,  9d.  per  lb.  ; 

J-  14  lb.,  10s  : do.,  cloth.  lOd.  per  lb. ; 14  lb.,  Us.  28  lb.  car- 
paid  — J.  WESTLAKE,  85,  Kmgsdown-parade,  Bristol. 

GARDENING  MONTHLY  PARTS. -Readers 

^ are  requested  to  note  that  Gardening  is  published  also  in 
a monthly  form,  neatly  bound  in  a wrapper,  at  5d.  per  copy, 
post  free,  8d.  In  this  form  it  b convenient  for  reference,  and 
also  for  keep! Jg- with  a view  to  birding  on  the  completion  c ' 
f’he  voitime.  4 
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AnnuaJ,^,  ahowy  ..  46S 

Annuals,  showy  — Cali- 
fornian Poppy  (Each- 
acholtzias)  , . . . 463 

Balsams,  growing  . . 469 
Blackberries  . . . . 

Biilb.s  in  baskets  . . . . 4()S 

Boiler,  noil,  setting  a . . 464 
Bones,  &c.,  dissolving  ..  461 
(Calceolaria-seeds,  sowing  469 
Carnations,  border  ..  461 
Carnation  layers  , . . . 46/ 

Carnations,  old,  in  the 

open  air 461 

Catalogue  illustrations. . 466 

Celery-ay 4i9 

Celery-gmb,  the  . . . . 459 

C'^''ODillas,  management 

of 463 

Ecneveria^  wintering  ..  463 
Eucomis  punctata  . . 465 


Elder,  Golden,  propagat- 
ing the 459 

Flowers,  winter,  for  un- 
heated house  . . . . 468 

Forcing-house,  heating  a 463 
Fruit-bushes  and  Trees 
for  a small  garden  . . 466 
Fruit  garden  . . . . 462 

Fruit,  githeringandstor- 

ini 406 

Fruit-trees,  planting  467 
Garden,  winter  ..  ..  430 

Grapes,  Madreslield 

Court  467 

Grass,  Pampas,  cutting  461 
Greenhouse,  etc.,  alter- 
ing a 465 

Greenhouse,  what  to 

grow  in  a ..  ..  469 

Gymnogramma,  annual, 
the  (G.  chaerophylla) . . 461 


ROSES. 


MA.RECHAL  NIEL  ROSE. 

This  Rose  is  remarkably  well  grown  in  tlie 
different  houses  at  Hatch  Court,  near  Taunton. 
A circumstance  ocourred  in  connection  with  one 
of  the  plants  which  I think  worth  recording  for 
the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  Gahden'img.  It 
happened  in  this  way.  There  is  a long  range  of 
lean-to  houses,  erected  many  years  ago,  the  in- 
ternal arrangements  being  the  same  as  then 
generally  prevailed,  with  a pit  in  the  middle  of 
the  structure  and  a sunken  walk  in  the  front, 
and  a raised  pathway  behind  close  to  the  back 
wall.  Mr.  Hunter,  the  gardener,  wished  to 
utilise  the  glass  roof  over  the  back  pathway, 
hut  as  there  was  no  room  to  make  a border 
inside  the  house,  and  as  the  ground-level  out- 
side was  much  lower  than  the  inside  walk,  he 
decided  to  make  a place  for  the  roots  of  a Rose- 
tree  outside  and  to  bring  the  growth  through 
the  wall.  A raised  border  about  2 feet  square, 
and  about  the  same  in  depth,  was  made  ; in  this 
a standard  Mardchal  Niel  was  planted,  and  as 
the  branches  grew  they  were  brought  into  the 
house.  The  first  winter  being  mild,  the  plant 
grew  and  flowered  freely  in  due  time.  But 
soon  after  the  plant  broke  into  leaf  the  second 
season  all  the  foliage  suddenly  dropped  off.  The 
same  thing  occurred  a second  time  the  same 
year.  This  naturally  set  the  directing  mind 
thinking  and  to  endeavour  to  find  out  the  cause. 
He,  however,  was  not  long  in  doing  so.  Turn- 
ing his  attention  to  the  stem,  he  saw  at  a glance 
that  this  was  the  point  where  the  mischief  was 
done.  This  was  exposed  to  many  degrees  of 
frost,  while  the  branches  were  growing  ia  a 
comfortably  warm  temperature.  As  a conse- 
quence of  the  frost  acting  on  the  stem  the  sup- 
plies from  the  roots  were  cut  off,  as  the  sap  did 
not  circulate,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  foliage 
falling  off  so  mysteriously.  The  remedy  adopted 
was  to  wrap  every  part  of  the  exposed  stem  in 
neatly-formed  hay-bands  and  to  protect  the 
roots  with  a covering  of  dry  litter.  Since  this 
has  been  done  no  injury  has  occurred  to  the 
plant,  and  when  I saw  it  a few  days  ago  its 
condition  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  As  I have 
already  said,  iny  mentioning  this  case  here  may 
be  of  some  service  to  others.  At  any  rate,  I 
may  say  that  amongst  practical  men  it  is  always 
considered  advisable  to  protect  the  stems  of 
Vines  or  Roses  when  they  are  planted  out- 
side and  brought  into  the  house.  In  the 
case  I have  referred  to  the  neglect  to 
do  so  was  simply  an  oversight  for  the 
time,  as  was  shown  by  the  means  adopted 
to  prevent  a recurrence  of  the  same  thing. 
There  are  several  other  plants  of  this  Rose 
growing  in  different  positions  about  the  houses, 
most  of  them  on  their  own  roots,  and  all  have 
made  most  luxuriant  growth.  Mr.  Hunter 
however,  thinks  that  the  Marbchal  lasts  longer 
on  the  Brier  than  on  any  other  kind  of  stock; 
but  I have  not  always  found  it  so.  I was  very 
much  interested  in  hearing  him  state  his  expe- 
rience with  this  Rose  in  the  situation  he  held 
before  he  came  to  the  present  one,  as  he  told 
me  that,  do  what  he  would,  he  could  not  get  the 
plants  to  grow  half  so  well  as  they  are  doing 
with  him  now.  Nor  is  ho  able  to  explain  the 
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reason  why.  I am  sure  I am  not,  although  there 
are  some  clever  people  who  attempt  to  do  so. 
All  that  I know  is,  that  no  amount  of  care  and 
coaxing  will  make  thisRose  grow  if  it  does  not  start 
doing  so  of  its  own  accord.  In  some  cases  they 
will  grow  amazingly  fast  without  any  special 
preparation  for  the  roots.  I have  a proof  of 
this,  as  I write,  in  one  of  my  own  plants,  which 
was  cut  hard  back  at  the  end  of  April.  Since 
then  it  has  made  new  shoots,  wliich  in  tire 
aggregate  measure  more  than  200  feet  in 
length.  I cannot,  however,  claim  any  cultural 
credit  for  its  doing  so,  for  farther  than  to  train 
the  growth  a little,  and  to  supply  the  roots  with 
water,  it  has  had  to  take  care  of  itself,  while 
another  plant  put  out  at  the  same  time  has  only 
made  shoots  about  15  feet  long.  I have  men- 
tioned my  own  recent  experience  in  this  con- 
nection to  sliow  the  uncertainty  in  the  behaviour 
of  this  Rose.  J.  C.  C. 


Red  Tea  Roses.— Hitherto  the  light  and 
pale,  bub  delicate,  colours  have  cliaraoterised 
the  Tea  Roses,  whilst  the  deeper  and  more  pro- 
nounced colours  in  all  their  varied  shades  have 
been  found  among  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  But 
there  are  now  true  Teas  with  flowers  of  a 
bright  crimson-red  hue,  and  which  are  borne  as 
profusely  as  are  those  upon  the  old  light- 
coloured  kinds.  Souvenir  de  Th^rese  Levet  is 
a rich  crimson-red,  hardy,  vigorous,  and  free. 
It  makes  a good  bush,  and  the  pretty  buds  are 
so  plentiful  that  great  quantities  can  be  cut. 
Souvenir  de  David  d’Angers  is  another  of  this 
class.  It  is  a free  and  beautiful  kind,  but  is 
hardly  ever  seen,  and  the  name  only  appears  in 
French  lists.  I saw  a group  recently  of  little 
bushes  upon  their  own  roots,  and  they  were 
smothered  with  blossoms,  for  every  little  twig 
bears  its  flower,  which  is  of  medium  size  and  of  a 
bright-crimson  colour.  Princesse  de  Sagan  is  one 
of  the  latest  additions  to  the  class,  and  it  proves  a 
distinct  and  meritorious  kind.  It  is  of  vigorous 
growth,  free  flowering  ; the  flowers  are  full,  of 
a bright-crimson  hue,  which  is  overlaid  extern- 
ally with  a maroon- crimson  shade,  which  gives 
the  flower  a soft,  velvet-like  appearance.  In 
some  of  the  bright-coloured  Teas  there  appears 
a dingy  lilac-purple  shade,  as  in  Mdme.  Cusin, 
which  is  not  pretty,  but  objectionable.  No 
trace  of  this  tint,  however,  appears  in  any  of 
the  three  kinds  mentioned. — A. 


1863.— Dissolving  b9nes,  &C.— Bones 
may  be  dissolved  by  digestion  under  pressure — 
that  is,  by  boiling  in  water  contained  in  a closed 
boiler,  with  a safety-valve  weighted  to  eight  or 
ten  poilnds— or  by  any  strong  acid,  liydrochloric 
acid  being  practically  the  best.  A small  machine 
for  grinding  bones  into  meal  can  be  procured  by 
any  ironmonger  or  from  any  of  the  agricultural 
implement  manufacturers  or  merchants.  But 
why  adopt  either  process  for  making  bones  into 
garden-manure  ? In  either  case  you  destroy  a 
great  portion  of  the  best  manurial  properties  of 
bones,  without  acquiring  any  compensating 
properties.  Far  better  to  merely  crush  them  to 
sizes belowan  inch,  say,  all  that  will  pass  through  a 
sieve  of  1-inch  mesh.  All  bone  substances,  being 
cellular,  have  in  their  solid  form,  besides  their 
own  constituent  properties  of  phosphates  of 
lime  and  magnesia,  carbonate  of  lime,  fluoride 
of  calcium,  animal  matter,  and  salts,  similar 


properties  in  their  chemical  action  on  the  soil 
to  those  of  charcoal,  in  that  they  have  a great 
capacity  for  oxygen,  and  I suppose  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  prove  the  great  value  of  oxygen 
for  ail  root-growth  and  vigour. — J.  G.  S. 


THE  CHILI  JASMINE  (MANDEVILLA 
SUAVEOLENS). 

Flowers  of  this  have  come  from  “T.  Emerson,” 
and  it  is  one  of  those  plants  which  for  want  of 
being  grown  is  not  known  by  a great  many  of 
the  gardeners  of  the  present  day;  but  to  anyone  in 
the  southern  or  western  counties  having  a glass- 
covered  balcony,  it  would  be  a lovely  plant  to 
train  upon  the  roof,  affording  ample  shade  and 
flowers  in  profusion,  wliilst  to  anyone  witli  a 
large,  cool,  conservatory,  and  plenty  of  room,  it 
should  be  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  planted. 
This  Jasmine  is  a native  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  and  very 
seldom  gives  satisfaction.  Treated  as  a pot- 
plant  it  rarely  makes  a handsome  specimen, 
and  it  gives  but  few  flowers  indeed,  but 
when  planted  out  in  good  soil  it  is  magnificent. 
A plant  which  I saw  of  tliis  species  a few  years 
ago  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  Chislehurst  was 
superb.  The  gardener  told  me  that  after  flower- 
ing the  plant  was  cut  back  to  within  a short  dis- 
tance of  the  old  wood.  It  was  planted  out  in  the 
border,  which  was  well  drained,  the  soil  being 
a mixture  of  loam  and  peat  in  about  equal 
parts,  and  made  tolerably  sandy.  I congratulate 
my  correspondent  on  being  in  possession  of  such  a 
charming  climber.  The  plant,  if  introduced 
now  at  the  present  day,  would  be  extolled  to  the 
highest  degree  ; but  having  been  grown  here  for 
over  fifty  years  it  is  considered  quite  legitimate 
to  ignore  the  claims  it  has  to  commendation. 

J.  J.AKVIS. 

1942.— Primroses  in  bloom.— This  is  the  natural 
result  of  a wet  summer,  which  caused  the  plants  to  grow 
with  unusual  vigour,  and  the  mild,  sunny  t^eptember  has 
expanded  the  flowers.  I have  many  Auriculas,  Piimula 
species,  and  Primroses  in  flower. — J.  D.  E. 

2017.  — Cutting  Pampas  Grass. —It 

helps  a weakly  plant  by  preventing  its  flowering, 
but,  generally  speaking,  when  a plant  is  strong 
enough  to  form  flower-spikes,  the  perfecting  of 
the  flowers  will  not  do  much  liarm,  especially  if 
cut  as  soon  as  the  flowers  fade.  It  is  tlie  ripen- 
ing of  seeds  that  weakens  a plant  rather  than 
the  production  of  flower-buds  or  blossoms. — 
E.  H. 

1907.— Treatment  of  garden- soil  for 
flower-growing.- Your  soil  ought  to  be  in 
good  manurial  condition  for  growing  flowers, 
with  the  unfortunate  addition  of  its  being 
highly  conducive  to  the  propagation  of  slugs. 
To  get  rid  of  these  pests  you  cannot  do  much 
better  than  trench  and  apply  salt,  lime, 
and  soot.  The  latter  I have  never  found  the 
slugs  care  about.  They  do  not  like  it  at  first 
when  dry,  but  after  it  has  been  rained  upon 
they  seem  quite  indifferent  to  it.  Neither  have 
I found  slaked  lime  do  them  much  harm  ; quick- 
lime seems  to  be  their  only  real  bane,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  that  slaughters  them  wholesale  ; 
but  it  can  only  be  used  when  the  ground  is  clear. 
Salt  is  also  murder  to  them,  if  they  get  enough 
of  it,  but  this  must  also  be  cautiously  used. 
All  three  ingredients  are  good  for  the  soil,  but  I 
would  advise  using  quick  or  unslaked  lime  and 
working  tlie  ground  twice  or  thrice  before  plant- 
ing out. — J.  G.  S. 
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THB  OOMINQ  WBBK’S  WORK. 

Extrarts  from  a garden  diary  from  October 
Id^th  to  October  25th. 

Rearranged  conservatory  to  make  room  for  Chrysanthe- 
mums just  coming  into  blossom.  Soot-water  has  been 
the  stimulant  chiefly  used  for  these  this  year,  and  I have 
never  had  the  plants  in  better  condition,  both  as  regards 
foliage,  which  is  dark  coloured,  broad,  and  massive,  and 
also  the  flowers  are  flue  and  the  colours  bright,  and  those 
which  sometimes  fail  to  open  properly  give  promise  of 
better  things  than  usual.  Perhaps  the  fine,  bright  weather 
has  had  something  to  do  with  it.  I think,  in  a general 
way,  the  plants  are  more  likely  to  suffer  tor  want  of  water 
in  a showery,  damp  season  than  during  a drv  one.  The 
watering  in  dry  weather  is  all  plain  sailing.  Twice  a da.v, 
at  least,  the  watering-pot  must  be  carried  round  ; but  in  a 
showery  time  too  much  is  often  left  to  the  rain,  and  the 
plants  suffer  from  neglect.  I have  been  busy  planting 
Daffodils.  Last  season  I had  a lot  of  various  kinds  left 
after  the  general  planting  was  finished,  and  these  were 
planted  simply  as  a mixture  on  a long  border  in  large 
pitches  or  groups,  and  a very  happy  effect  the  arrange- 
ment had,  and  a long  succession  of  flowers  was  produced, 
which  came  in  useful  for  cutting.  Crocuses  again  in  mixture 
are  pretty  on  the  lawn  in  patches  beneath  trees,  all 
formality  of  arrangement  being  avoided.  Several  hun- 
dreds of  the  common  double  and  single  Daffodils  have  been 
planted  in  boxes  to  be  brought  on  gently  in  heat  for 
cutting  at  Christmas,  and  during  the  first  month  of  the 
new  year.  Trained  and  rubbed  out  side  shoots  of  autumn- 
planted  Tomatoes,  looking  over  the  plants  daily  to  set  the 
filossoms.  The  winter  crop  plants  are  growing  in  iS-sized 
pots  ; but  the  pots  are  plunged  in  a bed  of  loam  made  firm. 
The  autumn  has  been  very  favourable  for  ripenins'  outdoor 
Tomatoes.  The  Perfections  have  swelled  up  splendidly,  and 
are  very  free  from  disease.  I may  say  they  have  been  groivn 
quite  but  in  the  open,  without  any  shelter  whatever. 
Made  cuttings  of  shoots  of  Dog  Roses,  cutting  out  all  the 
buds,  except  the  upper  one  on  the  cutting,  which  will 
form  the  main  shoot  next  year ; but  in  most  cases  the  bud 
will  be  inserted  in  the  old  wood,  if  necessary  removing 
some  of  the  soil  to  get  moist,  freely-working  bark.  Potted 
up  Brompton  Stocks  for  spring  blooming.  Shall  keep 
them  in  a cold  frame  for  the  present,  shifting  into  larger 
pots  when  they  require  it.  The  greater  part  will  be  planted 
out  in  spring  ; but  a few  of  the  best  plants  will  be  shifted 
into  6-inch  pots  for  the  conservatory.  The  fragrance  of 
the  Brompton  Stock  in  the  spring  months  is  much  appre- 
ciited  in  the  conservatory.  Years  ago  there  were  prizes 
offered  at  most  of  the  spring  shows  for  Stocks  in  pots,  and 
very  sweet  and  refreshing  they  alwajs  were.  They  are 
not  often  met  with  now.  Potted  up  a tew  roots  of  the  old 
Ribbon  Grass.  They  will  start  into  growth  almost  im- 
mediately, and  the  foliage  is  nice  for  mixing  in  with 
flowering  plants  or  Ferns.  It  is  a distinct  breakaway  from 
anything  else  to  be  had  in  winter.  Lifted  up  the 
remainder  of  the  Dahlia  roots  and  Gannas.  I have  quite  a 
primitive  way  of  keeping  these,  and  I never  lose  any.  The 
roots  are  placed  on  the  floor  of  an  empty  stable,  and  at 
the  approach  of  frost,  or  when  the  roots  have  been  pro- 
perly dried,  they  are  covered  heavily  with  straw.  If  kept 
too  dry  and  warm  the  tubers  shrivel ; but  if  kept  in  a 
perfectly  cool  place  with  a thick  covering  of  straw  over 
them,  they  neither  shrivel  nor  damp,  are  rested  perfectly, 
and  start  into  growth  vigorously  as  soon  as  placed  in  heat. 
Potted  up  Christmas  Roses  for  Christmas  blooming.  It  is 
nice  to  have  a few  dozen  good  plants  in  pots  for  the 
Christmas  decorations.  I do  not  find  it  does  the  plants 
any  harm  to  lilt  them  in  this  way. 


Greenhouse. 

The  object  for  which  a greenhouse  is  required  must  be 
the  guide  as  to  temperature.  If  it  is  desired  to  be  kept 
bright  and  gay  with  flowering  plants,  50  degs.  at  night 
may  be  taken  as  the  average  from  this  onwards  till  next 
March.  In  mild  weather  it  may  be  allowed  to  rise  to 
55  degs.,  and  on  frosty  nights  the  temperature  may  drop 
to  4.5  degs  , or  even  40  degs.  in  very  severe  weather  without 
much  harm  being  done.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  house 
is  only  required  to  keep  a few  bedding  plants,  with  just  a 
few  of  the  hardiest  winter-flowering  plants,  such  as  Genista 
fragrans.  Heaths,  Coronilla  glauoa,  Cinerarias,  and  Chrys- 
anrhemums,  in,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  light  a fire  when 
frost  is  expected,  and  ventilate  as  freely  as  possible  on 
mild  days  when  not  windy.  Tuberous  Begonias  will  soon 
be  going  out  of  flower,  and  may  be  grouped  under  the  stage, 
and  water  gradually  withheld,  so  that  the  growth  may 
ripen  properly.  The  tubers  winter  best  in  a cool-house  or 
pit.  They  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  quite  dust  dry, 
especially  if  they  are  small ; but  only  sufficient  water  to 
keep  the  tubers  in  a fresh  condition  should  be  given. 
Cinerarias  must  never  be  permitted  to  suffer  for  want  of 
water.  They  are  large-leaved  plants,  and  if  kept  too 
dry  and  warm  they  soon  lose  colour  and  become  infested 
with  insects.  Standard  Laurustinus  are  very  ornamental 
plants  for  a cool  greenhouse.  Chorozemas  oordata,  splen- 
dens,  and  varium  are  very  useful  winter-flowering  plants, 
and  are  easily  maniged.  They  are  of  slender  habit,  and 
their  branches  will  require  some  support.  I have  generally 
found  a few  small  painted  sticks  placed  at  suitable 
distances  apart  the  least  objectionable.  Tree  Carnations 
will  now  be  in  flower.  The  most  popular  of  these,  j udging 
from  the  quantities  grown,  is  Miss  Joliffe.  It  has  a very 
neat  habit,  and  flowers  very  freely.  La  Belle,  very  free- 
flowering  white,  rather  small  flowers,  and  rather  loose 
habit  of  growth ; otherwise  it  is  a useful  variety  for 
cutting.  Strong  plants  of  the  white  Clove  Gloire  de  Nancy 
potted  up  now  and  brought  on  gentl.y  will  produce  a large 
number  of  flowers  for  cutting  after  Christmas.  Mrs. 
Sinkins  Pink  forces  well.  Strong  plants  in  5-inoh  pots  will 
be  sure  to  come  in  useful  next  March  where  white,  sweet- 
scented  flowers  are  in  demand.  Mignonette  that  was 
sown  early  will  now  be  coming  into  blossom,  and  should 
occupy  a light  position  near  the  glass.  Later  plants  for 
spring  blooming  should  be  potted  on,  as  they  require  more 
space!  Three  plants  in  a 5-inch  pot  will  give  a good  many 
spikes  for  cutting ; or  if  a small  stake  is  placed  in  the 
centre,  and  the  leading  stems  are  linked  up,  they  will  be 
neat  little  plants  for  the  front  row  of  the  greenhouse,  or  to 
move  into  the  rooms.  If  the  plants  are  strong  ones,  one  in 
the  cenl-re  of  a 5-inoh  pot  will  be  sufficient.  A little 
pinchin"  will  be  necessary  during  growth  to  keep  the 
plaiPs  dwarf  and  neat  in  habit.  Cyclamens  just  coming 
into  bloom  should  have  a dose  of  weak  soot-water  once  a 


week.  Those  who  raise  their  own  plants  should  obtain 
their  seed  from  a good  source.  There  is  a wonderful 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  flowers  from  a good  strain 
and  those  commonly  sold.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  to 
adopt  would  be  to  buy  a tew  plants  in  blossom  from  a good 
grower,  and  save  seeds  from  them.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  working  up  a stock  ; anyone  with  a warm  greenhouse 
can  grow  them  to  perfection.  I very  much  doubt  if  the 
Cinerarias  now  offered  are  as  good  as  the.v  were  a few 
years  ago,  before  the  named  sorts  went  out  of  cultivation. 

Stove. 

It  is  comp.aratively  easy  to  have  a gay  stove  in  winter, 
if  the  right  subjects  are  grown,  and  a genial  temperature 
maintained.  I always  think  there  is  a freshness  about 
the  flowers  in  the  stove  that  is  not  found  elsewhere,  and 
one  has  only  to  grow  plenty  of  Bouvardias,  Poinsettias, 
Euphorbias,  Eucharis,  Epiphyllums,  Justicias,  Eranthe- 
mums,  Pentas  carnea  and  rosea,  .Begonias  of  the  fibrous- 
rooted  section.  Plumbago  rose.i.  Gardenias,  and  Gesneras, 
to  have  a very  gay  house.  These,  for  the  most  part,  are 
of  easy  culture  ; but  unless  one  has  large  houses  to  fill  it 
is  best  to  propagate  a few  plants  annually  and  throw  out 
anything  that  is  getting  old  and  naked  at  the  bottom. 
This  does  not,  of  course,  refer  to  bulbs,  such  as  Eucharis, 
Amaryllis,  and  things  of  that  class,  as  they  should  increase 
in  value  as  the  bulbs  get  larger  and  stronger  ; but  all  the 
usual  soft-wooded  things  so  largel.y  grown  for  winter 
flowering  should  be  struck  from  cuttings  in  spring,  grown 
on  rapidly,  with  an  occasional  pinching  in  of  the  long 
shoots  through  the  first  half  of  the  summer,  and  then 
kept  a little  dryer  and  cooler  for  a few  weeks  to  ripen  the 
growth,  and  then  when  warmed  up  again  in  autumn  the 
plants  burst  out  into  a mass  of  blossoms.  I have  very 
great  faith  in  giving  plenty  of  ventilation  to  all  flowering 
plants  required  for  winter  blooming,  and  even  stove  plants 
are  no  exception  to  this  rule.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
old-fashioned  stove  plants  is  Franciscea  calycina  ; but  to 
bloom  it  well,  after  the  growth  is  completed,  move  it  to  a 
cool-house  to  ripen  the  wood  ; in  fact,  in  warm  summers 
in  the  past,  I have  moved  it  out-of-doors  for  a time  to  com- 
piete  the  ripening.  Hexacentris  mysorensis  is  a very  pretty 
stove  climber.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  clusters  at  the 
end  of  long  thread-like  stems,  and  have  a very  interesting 
appearance.  Another  old-fashioned  warm-house  climber 
is  Pergularia  odoratissima.  It  should  be  trained  on  the  roof 
and  allowed  to  extend.  The  flowers  are  very  fragrant. 
Manettia  bicolor  is  a pretty  winter-flowering  creeper  of 
slender  habit.  It  blossoms  freel.y,  and  looks  nice  dangling 
from  a basket.  It  may  be  flowered  in  small  pots. 
Tuberoses  will  now  benefit  from  a little  warmth.  Hitherto 
I have  been  cutting  plenty  of  flowers  from  unforced  bulbs  ; 
but  they  now  require  heat  to  do  them  well.  There  are 
several  Jasmines  that  are  well  adapted  for  covering  the 
roof  of  the  stove,  and  that  will  flower  in  winter.  Jas- 
minum  Sambac  flore-pleno  is  very  sweet  and  riice  for 
choice  work  in  bouquet  making.  Cleanliness  is  very 
important  in  the  stove.  If  insects  obtain  a footing  in  the 
house,  especially  that  pest  meal.v-bug,  there  is  endless 
labour  in  the  future  before  the  little  pest  can  be  cleared 
out.  Continual  disturbance  with  a sponge  and  strong 
insecticides  is  the  onl.y  sure  way  of  getting  rid  of  them. 
Green-fly  and  thrips  may  be  destroyed  by  two  or  three 
smokings  with  Tobacco  on  successive  evenings;  but 
mealy-bug  and  brown-scale,  should  anybody  be  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  get  them  in  their  houses,  can  only  be  success- 
fully dealt  with  by  continual  sponging. 

Window  and  Room  Plants. 

Flowering  plants  are  less  plentiful  now  than  they  were  ; 
but  there  are  quite  enough  plants  in  blossom  to  make  an 
effective  show  if  tastefully  arranged.  The  brightest  plant 
in  a window  I often  pies  at  the  present  moment  is  a well- 
grown  Scarborough  Lily  (Vallota)  with  several  spikes  of 
flowers  opening,  and  to  open.  This  forms  the  centre  piece, 
and  it  is  surrounded  by  graceful  Ferns  of  such  easily- 
grown  hardy  kinds  as  Pteris  tremula,  P.  serrulata 
cristata,  P.  cretica  albo-lineata  cristata,  Lomaria  gibba, 
and  Onyohium  luoidum.  I know  a window  wonderfully 
bright  with  double  scarlet  Pelargonium  F.  V.  Raspail. 
Tnis  is  an  e-xoellent  window  plant  where  a succession  of 
young  plants  are  kept  up.  Old  plants  are  apt  to  get 
leggy ; but  plants  -struck  last  spring,  and  now  in  5-inoh 
pots  are  very  full  of  blossoms,  and  in  a warm,  light  room 
will  continue  in  good  condition  for  some  time,  if  not  over- 
watered. That  is  where  the  evil  often  comes  in  at  this 
season.  Too  much  water  leads  to  soft,  weakly  growth.  A 
successful  window  gardener  must  make  a special  study  of 
each  plant,  especially  as  regards  the  water  supply ._  Strong 
rooting  Ferns,  such  as  Pteris  tremula,  P.  cretica,  and 
Cyrtomiura  falcatum,  require  a good  deal  of  water  even 
now ; but  Aralia  Sieboldi,  the  Parlour  Palm  (Aspidistra 
lurida),  and  especially  the  variegated  variety  of  the 
above,  must  have  the  supply  of  water  reduced.  Palms 
and  Dracsenas  will  require  care  in  watering  to  guard 
against  excess,  and  if  saucers  are  used  they  should  be 
emptied  shortly  after  each  watering,  for  nothing  can  be 
worse  than  to  allow  stagnant  water  to  accumulate  under 
the  bottom  of  the  pots.  The  sponge  or  a soft  cloth  must 
be  used  often  to  remove  dust  from  the  foliage  of  room 
plants  now  that  fires  are  coming  into  regular  use  again. 
Any  plants  that  have  done  flowering,  such  as  Fuchsias, 
should  be  moved  to  a spare  room,  and  be  kept  on  the  side 
of  dryness  at  the  roots. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

In  ordinary  seasons  the  present  is  a good  time  for 
planting  evergreens  of  all  kinds ; but  if  the  shrubs  have  to 
be  purchased,  it  will  be  better  to  wait  for  rain,  as  the 
ground  is  so  dry,  and  the  atmosphere  also  being  of  such  a 
dry  nature  that,  so  far  as  regards  conveying  plants  from  a 
distance,  I should  say  wait  for  rain,  although,  of  course, 
before  these  lines  appear  in  type,  the  weather  may  have 
altered.  As  regards  the  removal  of  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs  from  one  part  of  a garden  to  another,  they  may  be 
moved  now  with  perfect  safetj'.  Save  as  many  roots  as 
possible,  water  well  in,  and  use  the  syringe  or  engine  daily 
over  the  foliage  till  rain  comes.  Alterations  involving  the 
removal  of  turf  may  be  carried  out  now  ; but  unless  rain 
comes  the  turf  must  be  watered  when  first  laid  down  to 
get  the  roots  to  work  ; but  the  weather  may  not  be  so  dry 
everywhere  as  it  is  here  in  the  eastern  counties.  Weedy 
lawns  are  very  common — more  so,  I think,  than  they  used 
to  be  in  the  past.  Possibly  this  may  arise,  so  far  as  the 
villa  garden  is  concerned,  from  the  scarcity  of  good  turf. 
There  is  nothing  for  it,  where  a lawn  free  from  weeds  is 
required,  but  the  old-fashioned  remedy  of  persistently 


grubbing  at  the  weeds,  and  doing  everything  possible  to 
strengthen  the  Grasses.  Bone-dust  is  an  exoellant  thing 
to  apply  where  the  turf  is  thin  and  poor.  Soot  again  is  a 
valuable  stimulant  for  a poor  lawn.  It  is  useless  trying  to 
eradicate  weeds  unless  somthing  is  done  to  strengthen  the  j 
Grasses.  Weeds  in  a lawn  are  always  a sure  sign  of 
poverty.  Plantains  and  Dandelions  may  be  eradicated  by 
a persistent  Use'of  sulphuric  acid.  Dropping  a few  spots  on 
the  crown  of  each  plant  so  long  as  one  can  be  seen.  Will  in 
time  clear  them  all  off.  The  same  treatment  will  also  get 
rid  of  Daisies  ; but  do  not  forget  the  top-dressing.  Cuttings 
of  all  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  planted  now,  and 
put  choice  evergreensu  nder  glass.  Cuttings  of  the  Dog  Rose 
may  be  prepared  and  laid  in  to  be  planted  in  nursery 
rows  by-and-bye.  A large  proportion  of  cuttings  of  Roses 
planted  now  will  root. 

Fruit  Garden. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  forced  plants  of  Strawberries  of 
early  varieties— Vicomtesse  de  Thury  and  Keen's  Seedling 
especially — to  bear  a second  crop  in  the  autumn,  whether 
they  are  kept  in  pots  or  planted  out.  In  either  case  the 
plants  must  be  well  supported  with  liquid-manure  or  rich 
top-dressings,  or  both,  perhaps,  in  some  instances,  may  be 
required.  Finish  root  lifting  of  over-vigorous  fruit-trees 
whilst  their  leaves  retain  their  freshness  and  power  to 
repair  damages.  The  continuance  of  the  warm,  dry 
weather  will  prove  a great  blessing  to  the  British  fruit 
grower  in  ripening  the  wood  for  next  year’s  crop.  It  is 
also  doing  something  for  him  in  the  present  by  putting 
colour  and  firmness  into  late  Pears  and  Apples,  and 
flavouring  the  late  Peaches  on  walls,  as  well  as  the  late 
Figs  in  the  Midlands.  I am  persuaded  better  crops  of  Figs 
would  be  obtained  if  more  pains  were  taken  to  keep  the  \ 
roots  near  the  surface ; or,  at  any  rate,  to  keep  them  out  ; 

of  the  cold,  damp  subsoil.  A tree  like  the  Fig,  the  young  ' 

wood  of  which  requires  so  much  ripening,  will  not  bear 
much  fruit  with  the  roots  far  away  from  the  surface.  In 
ray  experience  the  best  time  to  lift  the  roots  of  a Fig-tree 
thit  has  got  out  of  hand  is  in  spring,  just  before  the  usual 
time  for  pruning.  Figs  will  bear  disrooting  better  than  | 
most  things.  When  growing  Figs  in  pots,  after  the  plants  j 

have  occupied  the  same  pots  for  a number  of  years,  and  i 

are  almost  bursting  them,  I have  sliced  away  large  [ 
chunks  from  the  sides  of  the  ball,  and  repotted  in  the  I 
same  sized  pot  without  an.y  injury  being  aone ; in  fact, 
the  plants,  so  far  as  their  bearing  capacity  is  affected, 
seem  all  the  better  for  the  opening  secured  tor  new  root 
action.  The  inside  borders  of  late  Vineries  must  not  be 
allowed  to  get  quite  dry.  In  fact.  Vine  borders  should  not 
be  allowed  to  get  very' dry  at  any  time.  Inside  borders,  -i 
if  well  drained,  are  sure  to  be  dry  enough  at  this  season, 
for  there  is  a natural  tendency  in  man  to  relax  his  efforts  . 
when  the  end  is  near ; but  this  feeling  must  not  be  allowed 
lO  carry  too  much  weight. 

Vegetable  Garden.  '■ 

It  has  been  a glorious  time  to  clear  weedy  land,  if  for 
nothing  else,  and  there  is  no  hope  in  this  world  for  a man 
who  has  a weedy  garden  now.  Boot  crops  on  poor  land  i 
must  be  inferior  as  regards  size,  as  they  have,  in  con-  *1 
sequence  of  the  drought,  failed  to  make  their  usual  autumn 
growth  ; but  there  are  compensations  in  the  good  that  has 
being  done  in  the  fruit  garden.  Early  planted  Green  crops 
will  also  get  their  growth  firm,  and  be  enabled  to  pass 
through  the  winter  safely;  but  late  planted  stuff  of  al 
kinds  must  be  small ; but  the  dry  autumn  has  saved  the 
Potato  crop  in  some  districts.  Very  little  is  heard  about 
disease  now,  and  it  has  improved  the  outdoor  'Tomatoes  | 
wonderfully.  Give  late  Celery  a thorough  watering  to 
the  extent  of  flooding  the  trenches  before  earthing  up.  A | 
dribble  will  be  of  no  use.  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauli-  li 
flower  has  proved  reliable  in  places  where  the  Walcheren 
and  other  kinds  have  failed  through  the  drought.  It  is  j 
not  often  necessary  to  water  land  before  planting  Lettuces  | 
and  other  things  in  October;  but  the  earth  is  very  dry  now,  i 
and  unless  the  soil  has  laid  some  time  to  get  up  some  -i 
moisture  from  below,  it  will  be  better  to  moisten  it  before  i 
planting  Lettuces  or  Endive  for  standing  the  winter. 
This  is  a good  time  to  cut  and  cart  loam  for  Melons  and  ! 
Cucumbers  next  year.  Nothing  beats  tbe  top  3 inches 
from  an  old  pasture  when  it  can  be  obtained.  This,  if 
packed  up  in  a ridge-shaped  heap  now,  will  be  in  prime 
condition  tor  use  in  the  spring,  at  least  tor  all  plants  with 
the  root  capacity  for  laying  hold  of  the  food  before  the 
fibres  have  all  decayed.  Nearly  all  plants  will  grow  well 
in  turf  when  the  Grass  fibres  are  dead  before  uecay  has 
really  set  in.  Continue  the  preparation  of  manure  for 
Mushroom  beds.  Nothing  beats  the  genuine  article  from 
well  fed  horses.  Gather  all  Tomatoes  in  the  open  air  now. 
They  will  ripen  in  a warm  room.  The  small  fruits  maybe 
pickled.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

One  of  the  very  finest  and  most  exquisitely  beautiful,  as  j 
well  as  easily  managed  of  all  subjects  suitable  for  the 
inside  window'  garden  or  conservatory,  is  the  Scarborough 
Lily  or  Vallota  purpurea.  This  plant  blooms  in  the 
autumn,  when  flowers  are  getting  scarce,  and  is  now 
nearly  over ; but  it  stldom  fails  to  afford  a grand  mass  of 
brilliant  colouring,  and  always  obtains  a large  share  of 
admiration.  It  cannot  be  said  that  it  flourishes  quite  so 
luxuriantly,  or  flowers  so  freel.y,  in  the  smoky  atmosphere 
of  large  towns  as  under  more  favourable  conditions  ; but 
there  are  few  places  where  it  cannot  be  both  grown  and 
flowered  moderately  well,  and  no  well  kept  window  garden 
or  greenhouse  should  be  without  at  least  one  or  two 
examples.  The  way  to  promote  a free-blooming  condition  is 
to  pot  the  plants  firmly  in  sound  loamy  soil ; but  disturb- 
ing the  roots  as  seldom  as  possible,  to  keep  them  rather 
under  than  overpotted  at  all  times,  to  encourage  a vigorous 
growth  during  the  summer  by  means  of  warmth,  liberal 
watering,  and  a little  liquid-manure  oooafionallv,  and  to 
ripen  the  growth  by  free  exposure  to  sun  and  fresh  air, 
both  before  and  after  flowering.  If  a plant  does  not  show 
signs  of  flowering  at  the  usual  time,  in  the  early  part  of 
August,  withholding  w'ater  for  a space  will  sometimes 
induce  it  to  do  so,  when  a free  supply  must  be  again 
afforded.  In  winter  keep  them  drier ; but  a little  moisture 
in  thesoil  should  always  exist,  the  plant  being  an  evergreen. 
Grapes  under  glass  that  are  not  yet  ripe  must  have  a little 
fire  heat  at  night,  if  not  by  day  as  well,  keeping  the  glass 
clean  and  thinning  the  foliage  if  at  all  thick.  With  good 
cultivation  Grapes  succeed  very  well  in  towns,  the  main 
thing  being  to  keep  the  roots  health.v  and  active  in  a well- 
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drained  border  of  sound  and  firm,  yet  thoroughly  porous, 
soil  of  moderate  richness.  Tomatoes  in  houses  must  also 
have  fire-heat  more  or  less  now  in  order  to  keep  them 
going  a little  longer.  Keep  everything  about  the  house, 
including  the  glass,  scrupulously  clean  and  neat,  admit 
air  freely  whenever  possible,  and  reduce  the  foliage  to 
allow  of  a free  circulation  of  light  and  air  among  the 
plants.  Much  less  water,  &c.,  will  be  needed  now  than 
when  growth  was  more  active  in  the  summer  months. 
Plants  in  the  open  have  been  a dead  failure  this  season  in 
most  instances,  though,  oddly  enough,  the  only  clean  and 
healthy  outdoor  crop  I have  seen  or  heard  of  is  in  a London 
suburb.  I firmly  believe  that  smoke,  unpleasant  and  in- 
jurious as  it  is  in  many  ways,  exercises  a strongly  anti- 
septic effect  in  some  ways,  and  goes  far  to  counteract 
disease.  Chrysanthemums  in  pots  should  be  all  under 
cover  now,  and  as  the  buds  are  swelling  rapidly,  keep 
them  well  supplied  with  water  and  liquid-manure. 

B.  C.  R. 

SHOWY  ANNUALS— CALIFORNIAN 
POPPIES  (ESCHSCHOLTZIAS). 

These  showy  annuals  have  been  long  and 
favourably  known  in  our  gardens.  There  are 
some  beautiful  new  forms  of  this  glowing  annual, 
of  recent  introduction,  that  are  acquisitions  ; 
therichreddish-orangeof  Mandarin  (herefigured) 
and  the  unique  form  of  the  double  crocea  being 
of  real  value,  and,  with  crocea,  alba,  and  the 
orange  aurantiaca,  give  us  a batch  of  most 
attractive  flowers.  What  is  known  as  E.  rosea 
is  pretty,  but  is  apt  to  revert  to  the  white  form 
from  which  it  sprang.  To  have 
these  showy  in  their  full  beauty,  they 
should  be  sown  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember to  bloom  in  early  summer. 

They  may  also  be  sown  later— about 
now — allowing  the  plants  to  flower 
where  they  are  sown.  The  plants 
get  deeply  and  firmly  rooted,  and 
flower  much  longer  than  those  sown 
in  spring.  They  are  very  hardy,  and 
snails  and  slugs  do  not  molest  them. 

There  are  some  half-a-dozen  kinds, 
all  of  which  are  well  worth  growing 
— viz.,  E.  californica,  orange,  very 
strong ; E.  crocea,  safiron  colour ; 

E.  c.  alba,  white  ; E.  c.  Mandarin, 
orange  and  crimson,  very  fine  ; E. 
crocea  fl.-pl.,  double;  E.  c.  rosea, 
and  E.  tenuifolia  ; new  forms  are 
raised  from  time  to  time.  E. 


into  sandy  soil  in  boxes  quite  close  togethe., 
placing  them  in  a cold  frame,  which  should  be 
kept  warm  by  closing  the  lights  nearly  always. 
Here  the  offsets  will  form  roots,  and  make  useful 
little  plants  for  lines  and  such  like  next  bedding 
season.  If  the  same  plants  of  Echeverias  are 
employed  for  several  years  they  may  sometimes 
get  leggy,  are  difficult  not  only  to  winter,  but 
take  up  a lot  of  space  in  the  beds  when  planted 
horizontally  at  the  edges  of  the  beds.  The  con 
tinual  stripping  of  the  basal  leaves  to  preserve 
uniformity  in  the  plants  has  a direct  tendency 
to  make  them  leggy.  In  this  case  I cut  off  the 
stem  3 inches  below  the  lower  leaves,  place  the 
plants  in  sandy  soil  in  boxes,  standing  them  in 
a cold  frame  during  the  winter,  when  they  will 
have  made  new  roots  by  May  the  next  year,  and 
be  quite  ready  again  for  use.— S.  P. 

1984  — Heating  a forcing  house. — The 
simplest  way  of  making  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  such  a house  is  to  have  a bed  along  the 
front  and  a pathway  behind.  The  bed  may  be 
3^  feet  wide,  with  two  4-inch  hot-water  pipes 
flow  and  return — to  heat  it.  For  top-heat  you 
will  require  the  same  quantity  of  piping,  which 
may  be  close  to  the  front  wall,  with  the  bottom 
pipe  nearly  resting  on  the  bed.  This  arrange- 
ment will  give  you  plenty  of  bottom-heat  in  the 


1952.  — Wintering  Echeve- 
rias. — There  are  several  plans 
adopted  of  safely  wintering  these 
succulent  bedding-plants.  My  plan 
is  the  following,  and  so  well  does  it 
succeed  that  I never  lose  any  plants 
during  the  winter,  nor  do  any  of 
them  get  disfigured  in  the  leaves, 
which  quickly  spoils  their  appear- 
ance— such  as  having  them  frozen 
several  times,  which  causes  a dark 
speck  to  appear  in  each  leaf,  and 
gradually  develops  into  decay,  thus 
ruining  the  plants  for  the  following 
year.  Towards  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber I make  up  a temporary  frame, 
with  stout  boards,  2 feet  high  at  the 
back  and  1 foot  high  at  the  front. 

The  width  is  6 feet,  so  as  to  admit 
of  being  covered  with  sheep  hurdles  placed  cross- 
wise. These  being  thatched  with  straw  keep 
out  all  severe  frosts,  and  keep  the  plants  dry 
also,  which  is  the  chief  point  to  consider,  as 
when  continually  being  soaked  with  rains  they 
are  much  more  liable  to  suffer  from  frost  If  I 
had  sufficient  Heath— that  which  is  commonly 
called  “ Ling’’  being  the  best-Ishould  use  this 
lor  the  thatching  in  preference  to  straw,  as  it 
would  be  more  lasting  and  warmer  too.  As  it  is 
I haye  to  put  up  with  Wheat  or  Oat  straw! 
feuthcient  new  leaves  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  frame  to  allow  of  the  depth  of  about  8 inches 
of  soil.  Any  refuse  matter  will  do  ; old  potting- 
soil  answers  well.  The  leaves  prevent  a stagna- 
tion of  moisture  about  the  roots,  and  raise  the 
plants  near  to  the  surface  of  the  frame.  I choose 
a sunny  position,  which  is  warmer,  of  course, 
during  the  winter.  The  soil  slopes  to  the  front 
01  the  frame,  which  admits  of  it  receiving 
more  sun  than  though  it  were  flat.  The 
plants  are  cleared  of  side-growths  and  too  large 
or  snabby  leaves.  They  are  then  planted  in  the 
soil,  quite  close  up  to  the  bottom  leaves,  taking 
care  that  the  soil  does  not  get  into  the  heart  of 
the  plants.  The  tips  of  the  leaves  of  one  plant 
may  just  touch  those  of  its  neighbour,  as  here 
the  plants  growbut  little  before  they  are  removed 
in  the  spring.  The  small  offsets  should  be  dibbled 
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bed.  The  bottom-heat  pipes  had  better  be 
covered  overwith  rubble  to  the  depth  of  6 inches. 
The  walk  at  back  will  then  be  2^  feet  wide, 
which  is  ample  space  for  a small  house. — 

J.  C.  C. 

I presume  your  intended  structure  is  to 
be  a lean-to,  judging  by  the  dimensions.  If  so, 
your  best  plan  will  be  to  make  the  hotbed  in  the 
front  of  the  house,  and  to  furnish  the  frort  bed 
with  bottom-heat  throughout  the  whole  or  part 
of  its  length.  This  will  be  most  readily  accom- 
plished by  running  up  a brick  wall  along  next 
the  path  to  a height  of  2^  feet  or  3 feet,  thus 
forming  a kind  of  pit.  In  this,  a foot  or  so 
from  the  top,  fix  two  rows  of  4-inch  piping  (flow 
and  return),  or  three  of  the  3-inch  size  (two  flows 
and  no  return),  through  the  whole  length,  placing 
them  side  by  side.  Six  inches  above  them  fix 
some  cross-bearers  of  sufficient  strength,  and  of 
either  wood  or  iron,  preferring  the  latter,  and 
on  them  lay  some  sheets  of  galvanised  corrugated 
iron,  which  is  a much  better  conductor  of  heat 
than  slates,  as  well  as  stronger.  On  these  place 
a few  inches  of  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  or  whatever 
plunging  material  you  intend  to  use.  Two  more 
rows  of  4-inch  piping  in  the  pathway  will  give 
nearly  sufficient  heat  if  the  house  is  made 
moderately  low,  but  a single  2-inch  pipe,  or  a flow 
and  return  of  1 inch  or  1^  inch  (gas-barrel)  along 


the  front,  close  to  the  glass,  will  prevent  any  cold 
from  striking  in  at  that  point,  and  be  found  a 
considerable  advantage,  but  a valve  or  cock 
should  be  fixed,  to  enable  the  current  to  be  cut 
off  from  this  last  row  at  will,  as  it  may  not  be 
always  required. — B.  C.  R. 


OROHIDS. 

MASDEVALLIA  IGNEA  MASSENGEANA. 
Tin.s  is  thenameof  the  flower  sent  by  “J.  Stern,” 
and  whilst  quite  endorsing  his  opinion  of  its 
being  a very  beautiful  thing,  I am  not  prepared 
to  assert  this  is  M.  coccinea  of  Lindley. 
Although  the  flowers  are  bright  enough  to  be 
designated  “ a charming  thing,  with  colour  as 
red  as  a soldier’s  coat,”  yet  it  is  of  a different 
brilliancy  ; moreover,  the  prevailing  type  of  M. 
ignea  is  so  conspicuous— f.e.,  the  subulate, 
deflexed  upper  sepal.  It  is  a brilliant  and  very 
showy  variety,  and  I for  one  cannot  understand 
why  Orchid-growers  ignore  Masdevallias.  They 
thrive  with  the  coolest  treatment,  but  it  must 
be  moist.  They  also  like  shade,  and  therefore 
anyone  will  find  that  they  will  not  grow 
well  with  Pelargoniums  and  such  like  plants. 
For  to  have  these  latter  plants  in  flower  well 
through  the  winter  months  they  require  almost 
as  much  heat  as  Cattleyas,  and  want  to  be  kept 
dry,  so  as  to  avoid  the  spoiling  of  the  pips 
through  damp.  M.  ignea  and  its  varieties 
bloom  through  the  autumn  and  winter  months, 
and  are  specially  valuable  for  mixing  with  the 
Odontoglossums.  These  latter  being  for  the 
most  part  white  flowers,  the  various  shades  of 
bright  cinnabar  and  deep  vermilion  afford  a 
pleasing  contrast,  and  enliven  the  houses.  I do 
not  think  we  could  find  any  class  of  plants  with 
more  brilliant  colours  than  Masdevallias.  I 
really  do  hope  our  growers  will  ere  long  see  the 
error  of  their  ways,  and  cultivate  these  Orchids 
largely.  There  are  some  few  good  collections, 
but  even  here  they  appear  to  value  the  little 
varieties  before  the  gorgeous-coloured  ones. 
Some  few  hybrids  from  time  to  time  crop  up 
from  various  collections,  but  these  for  the  most 
part  are  poor  things,  very  far  beneath  any  of  the 
grand  M.  Harryanas,  which  we  may  see  almost 
weekly  sold  in  large  specimens  for  a few  paltry 
shillings.  These  plants  require  to  be  thoroughly 
well  drained,  and  to  be  potted  in  Sphagnum 
Moss  and  good  fibrous  peat.  They  enjoy  an 
abundance  of  water  to  their  roots,  but  it  must 
pass  away  quickly,  and  to  be  in  an  atmosphere  well 
charged  with  moisture,  and  in  a north  house,  so 
that  they  may  enjoy  perpetual  shade.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  month  of  May  until  the  end  of 
October  no  fire-heat  should  be  used,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  only  enough  to  maintain 
a temperature  of  about  40  degs.  During  the 
winter  far  less  water  and  air  will  be  requisite, 
but  a fair  amount,  as  the  weather  permits,  will 
be  advantageous.  Matt.  Bramble. 


UROPEDIUM  LINDENI. 

This  is  a plant  which  I did  not  expect  anyone 
of  my  readers  would  have  asked  me  about,  as  I 
had  looked  upon  it  as  beyond  an  amateur’s 
cares.  Yet  I do  not  know  why  it  really  should 
be  so.  It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  my  old-fashioned 
notions  that,  because  it  was  a rare  plant  in  my 
young  days  and  could  scarcely  be  obtained, 
it  should  always  remain  so,  although  I know 
that  from  time  to  time  there  have  been  con- 
signments of  it  sold  in  London  ; but  I did  not 
think  they  would  have  penetrated  to  the  Prin- 
cipality of  Wales.  I cannot  agree  with  those 
who  want  to  reduce  this  plant  to  a Cypripedium, 
and  I do  not  care  about  scientific  men  calling  it 
monster  of  C.  caudatuin.  It  seems  to  me  a 
degradation  of  a noble  plant  to  try  to  render  it 
dimorphism  simply  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
when,  according  to  all  records,  the  Cypripedium 
and  the  Uropedium  do  not  upon  any  occasion 
grow  together  ; and  I have  never  upon  any 
chance  heard  of  a flower  partially  developed 
and  showing  any  transition,  although  a drawing 
said  to  exist  showing  something  of  this  sort, 
so  that  to  the  genus  Uropedium  as  established 
by  Lindley  I adhere.  This  plant  was  first  dis- 
covered by  M.  Linden,  now  nearly  fifty  years 
ago,  in  the  States  of  Colombia,  and  since  then 
by  various  collectors,  and  by  the  later  ones  in 
greater  abundance  than  formerly,  or  they  have 
travelled  home  in  better  condition,  for,  as  before 
stated,  it  has  been  publicly  sold  in  London  upon 
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several  occasions.  The  plant  appears  to  be 
found  at  various  altitudes,  from  4,Ul)0  feet  to 
7,000  feet,  and  it  recpiires,  or  thrives  best  in,  a 
cool-house — that  is  to  say,  in  a cool  Orchid- 
house  ; and  the  reason  we  had  so  much  difficulty 
with  it  in  my  early  days  amongst  Orchids  was 
because  it  was  subjected  to  so  much  heat,  and  I 
am  glad  my  friend  has  found  it  progress  with 
him  under  similar  conditions  as  to  cool  treat- 
ment. However,  do  not  let  it  sutl'er  from  too 
much  deprivation  through  the  winter,  and  in 
the  spring  months  it  may  reward  you  with  its 
extraordinary  flowers,  which  in  form  resemble 
a large  bloom  of  Cypripedium  caudatum,  but 
differing  from  that  plant  in  not  having  a slipper- 
like lip,  but  in  having  a similar  long,  petal-like 
formation,  which  is  as  long  as  the  petals.  There 
is  also  a third  fertile  stamen.  Its  leaves  are 
plain-green,  and  the  great  resemblance  to  the 
plant  tiist  discovered,  and  known  by  the  name 
of  C.  caudatum,  has,  no  doubt,  led  to  the 
fancied  dimorphism.  Matt.  Bkamble. 


FERNS. 

THE  ANNUAL  GYMNOUR A.MMA 
(G.  CH.EROPHYLLA). 

A LETTER  full  of  complaints  comes  to  hand  from 
‘■Ellen,”  saying  that  a nice  potful  of  this  plant 
is  dying,  and  asking  what  has  been  wrong  in 
her  treatment?  As  far  as  I can  see  by  the 
specimens  sent  there  has  been  nothing  wrong. 
The  triangular  fronds  are  some  0 inches  or 
7 inches  high,  laden  with  spores,  and  the  plant 
is  simply  following  the  law  of  nature.  If  there 
is  anything  wrong  it  lies  with  the  person  who 
gave  it  you  in  not  telling  you  that  it  was  only 
of  annual  duration,  and  no  means  can  be  invented 
to  make  it  live  longer.  Your  fernery  next  year 
will  be  full  of  seedlings  of  this  plant,  and  you 
must  carefully  preserve  them  ; but  in  case  you 
should  fail  in  this  way  to  perpetuate  the 
species,  you  should  preserve  the  whole  plant 
now  in  paper,  so  as  to  have  spores  to  sow  in 
spring.  This  annual  Gymnogramma  is  a charm- 
ing plant,  but  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
family.  It  is  notatall delicate  inconstitution,and 
it  used  to  be  one  of  my  wife’s  greatest  treasures 
in  the  Fern-case  ; and  self-sown  plants  in  this 
structure  are  far  the  best — they  spring  up  in 
such  curious  and  such  lightsome  places,  and 
their  pellucid  fronds  are  extremely  elegant ; 
but  care  must  be  taken  to  shade  effectually  from 
the  sun,  drain  well,  and  pot  in  light  loam,  and 
give  them  a plentiful  supply  of  water.  It  is  a 
native  of  various  places  in  .South  America. 
There  is  another  very  similar  plant  called  G. 
Ascension,  from  the  Island  of  Ascension,  and, 
like  it,  an  annual,  as  also  is  the  British  form  of 
the  genus  found  in  the  Island  of  Jersey,  G. 
leptophylla.  J.  Jarvis. 


2070.— Exterminating  scale  insects. 

— Perseverance  with  the  sponge  and  soft-soap 
and  water  will  ultimately  succeed  in  clearing 
them  off.  There  is  a way  of  exterminating  them 
without  any  trouble  or  labour.  Burn  the  plants, 
and  unless  they  are  valuable  specimens  this 
is  the  plan  I should  adopt  if  the  insects  are 
very  numerous.  Many  things  have  been  recom- 
mended for  the  destruction  of  this  pest,  such  as 
syringing  with  hot  water,  dipping  in  a strong 
solution  of  Gishurst  compound,  or  other  insecti- 
cides. But  there  are  always  enough  insects  left 
to  raise  a new  race  and  cause  future  trouble. — 
E.  H. 

1948.— Setting  a coil  boiler.  — “Farmer” 
must  build  his  coil  into  a mass  of  brickwork, 
setting  it  in  a circular  chamber  (about  2 inches 
larger  (in  diameter)  than  the  largest  part  of  the 
coil,  outside  measurement.  The  bottom  of  the 
coil  should  be  a short  distance  above  the  fire- 
bars— say  6 inches  to  9 inches — and  below  the 
bars  a proper  ash-pit  must  be  arranged  ; this 
should  have  a tight-fitting  door  with  regulator, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  control  the  draught  to  a 
nicety.  The  chamber  must  be  continued  from 
1 foot  to  2 feet,  according  to  the  length  of  time 
the  fire  is  required  to  last  without  attention, 
above  the  top  of  the  coil,  to  contain  an  extra 
supply  of  fuel,  which  will  drop  down  as  that 
below  burns  away.  If  this  (the  chamber)  can 
be  tapered  slightly  inwards  towards  the  top,  so 
much  the  better,  as  the  fuel  will  be  less  liable 
to  stick,  and,  indeed,  to  make  a really  good  job 
a lining  or  core  of  sheet-iron  should  be  fixed  in 


above  the  coil,  as  the  smoother  the  inner  surface 
is  the  better.  A circular  iron  cover  and  seat 
must  be  placed  on  the  top,  of  course.  The  best 
place  for  the  exit  into  the  flue  is  at  the  back,  a 
little  above  the  top  of  the  coil,  but  not  so  near 
that  the  last  turn  comes  just  in  the  way  of 
the  current  from  the  fire  into  chimney,  or  it 
will  quickly  become  burnt  through  at  that  point. 
The  chimney  may  be  8 feet  or  9 feet  high  from 
the  level  of  fire-bars,  or  even  less  would  do,  as 
there  are  no  flues.  These  coils  usually  work 
very  well,  but  the  worst  of  them  is  that  so  much 
of  the  heat  is  wasted,  and  unless  they  are  worked 
strictly  on  the  slow-combustion  principle,  by 
keeping  the  draught  nearly  stopped  below  the 
fire,  they  are  apt  to  provm  v'ery  extravagant  in 
fuel. — B.  G.  R. 

OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

SPRING  BEDDING  PL.INTS. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  looking  over  the  stock 
of  spring  bedding  plants,  for  now  that  the  days 
are  drawing  in  so  rapidly  every  day  is  of 
importance,  for  if  sowing  or  transplanting  is 
delayed  too  long  the  chances  are  that  the  plants 
will  not  get  forward  enough  to  bloom  early  in 
spring.  The  seeds  that  should  be  sown  at  once 
are  iSilene  pendula  compacta,  Limnanthes 
Douglasi,  Nemophila  insignis,  and  Sapouaria 
calabrica.  If  these  are  sown  at  once  they  make 
nice  little  plants  for  carpeting  beds  of  bulbs  that 
are  put  in  after  bedding  plants  are  cleared  off  in 
October.  These  plants  need  regulating  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  season  prevailing,  for  if  mild, 
showery  weather  prevails,  and  the  plants  make 
rapid  growth,  they  are  liable  to  get  too  fat- 
advanced  before  winter  sets  in,  and  when  severe 
weather  follows  the  plants  suffer,  while  later  sown 
ones  escape.  iSeedlings  of  Wallflowers,  Forget- 
me-nots,  and  similar  plants  need  planting  out 
from  theseed-bed  about  6 inches  apart,  when  they 
make  nice  bushy  plants,  and  lift  with  a good 
ball  of  earth  when  the  time  for  transplanting 
arrives.  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  Pansies,  and 
Violas,  Daisies,  and  similar  plants,  should  now 
be  divided  and  replanted  in  good  soil,  as  they 
grow  rapidly  in  the  cool  autumn  weather. 
The  beautiful  Forget-me-not,  Myosotis  dissi- 
tiflora,  if  the  old  plants  are  pulled  in  pieces 
and  replanted  in  a shady  border,  makes  splendid 
plants  for  early  flowering.  It  does  not  repro- 
duce itself  from  seed  so  freely  as  M.  sylvatica, 
which,  as  a rule,  seeds  so  freely  that  no  other 
mode  of  increase  is  necessary.  But  it  is  better 
to  have  a good  stock  of  plants  than  to  run  short 
when  it  is  too  late  to  increase  them. 

J.  G.  H. 

LAWNS  AND  TENNIS-GROUND, S. 

The  present  time  and  for  the  next  few  weeks  is 
a good  time  to  take  in  hand  the  renovating  of 
lawns  or  tennis-grounds  that  are  in  an  unsatis- 
factory condition.  Where  the  swaril  has  been 
obtained  from  seed  within  the  last  two  years 
veiy  likely  there  will  be  bare  spaces,  or  the 
Grass  will  be  weaker  in  some  places  than  others  ; 
now  is  the  time  to  attend  to  them.  Where  there 
is  not  sufficient  Grass  to  form  a good  bottom, 
the  surface  should  be  loosened  up  a little  and 
some  Grass-seeds  sown  at  once  and  lightly 
covered  with  fine  soil  ; if  the  winter  should  be 
mild  the  young  Grass  will  get  a good  hold  of 
the  soil  by  the  spring.  It  may,  however,  get 
killed  by  a severe  frost ; if  so,  the  space  must  be 
sown  over  again  at  the  end  of  March.  Where 
the  Grass  is  thin  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the 
soil,  or  through  being  trodden  upon  too  much, 
a surface  dressing  of  rich  soil  laid  on  now  and 
allowed  to  remain  until  it  disappears  will 
strengthen  the  Grass  immensely.  When  an 
attempt  is  to  be  made  to  renovate  a lawn  in  the 
way  I have  described,  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  discontinue  mowing,  so  as  to  allow  the 
Grass  to  grow  and  gain  strength  both  at  top  and 
bottom,  and  not  to  use  the  lawn-mower  again 
in  the  spring  until  it  is  necessary.  I have  re- 
ferred to  the  best  means  of  restoring  lawns  to 
good  condition  by  sowing  the  bare  spaces  with 
Grass-seeds  ; but  I do  not  recommend  the  plan 
to  be  followed  only  in  cases  where  the  soil  is  good, 
because  I know  it  will  fail  to  give  satisfaction  in 
the  end.  Where  the  ground  is  good  almost 
anything  may  be  done  with  it  in  the  way  of 
renovating  the  Grass,  but  not  so  where  it  is 
poor  and  the  subsoil  dry.  In  all  cases  like  the 
latter  it  will  give  more  lasting  satisfaction  to  lay 


down  new  turf  at  once,  or  to  prepare  the  space 
thoroughly  well  during  the  winter  for  the 
reception  of  Grass-seeds  in  the  coming  spring. 
With  regard  to  tlie  value  of  laying  down  turf  as 
against 

SowiNti  (4r.\ss-seeds,  I may  say  at  once  that 
it  is  just  a question  of  soil  and  management.  If 
the  ground  is  good  and  well-prepared,  as  gooil 
a sward  may  be  obtained  from  seed  as  from  turf 
ready  formed,  only  in  the  case  of  seeds  it  may 
not  be  fit  to  play  any  games  upon  the  first 
season  so  soon  as  a space  that  is  laid  down  with 
turf.  Supposing  that  the  land  is  not  what  it 
should  lie  to  form  a lawn  from  seeds,  tlie  whole 
of  the  space  should  be  broken  up  early  in 
November  and  left  in  a rough  state  until  after 
Christmas  ; during  that  time  the  frost  and  rain 
will  tlioroughly  pulverise  the  surface.  In  dry 
weather  the  surface  should  then  be  forked  over, 
when  all  stones  and  rubbish  of  any  kind  must  be 
picked  out.  The  surface  should  then  be  covered 
.4  inches  deep  all  over  with  good  earth  that  has 
been  previously  divested  of  all  crude  matter.  I 
recommend  that  this  work  of  preparation  be 
completed  by  the  middle  of  February,  as  it  will 
then  give  time  for  the  fresh-moved  soil  to  settle 
down  in  a gradual  manner.  There  is  more  in 
this  than  at  first  sight  appears  of  any  conse- 
quence. The  rain  and  the  frost  will  cause  any 
hard  lumps  to  fall  to  pieces,  and  by  this  means 
a fine  and  fairly  solid  depth  of  soil  will  be  pre- 
pared for  the  roots  of  the  Grass  to  lay  hold  of, 
whereas  if  the  surface  is  very  light  and  open 
the  sun  and  the  wind  will  be  able  to  penetrate 
and  dry  up  the  moisture  to  the  injury  of  the 
young  plants.  It  will  be  understood  as  a matter 
of  course  that  the  surface  soil  must  be  fine,  as  well 
as  that  the  space  must  be  quite  level.  The  first 
week  in  April  the  seed  may  be  sown  at  tlie 
rate  of  2 bushels  per  acre.  The  best  way  of 
covering  the  seed  is  to  scatter  some  finely  sifted 
earth  evenly  all  over  the  surface  ; this  involves 
more  labour  than  simply  raking  it  in  ; b it  it 
pays  for  doing  in  the  end,  as  it  ensures  aU  the 
seed  being  covered.  J.  C.  C. 


1909.— Plants  for  a town  garden  —Of 

annuals  Mignonette,  Cornflowers,  annual  C.irys- 
authemums,  Indian  and  Chinese  Pinks,  Go  ietias, 
Helichrysiims,  Larkspurs,  Lupins,  Marigolds 
(African,  French,  and  the  common  or  garden 
kinds).  These  are  all  hardy,  but  the  foil  swing 
need  a little  warmth,  or  at  least  protectioa  and 
care : Asters,  (Stocks,  Zinnias,  Salpiglossis, 

Balsams,  single  Dahlias,  and  Petunias,  Ver- 
benas, and  Pansies  also  succeed  best  wlicn 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  are  exieed- 
ingly  useful.  Among  biennials  the  best  are — > 
Hollyhocks,  Sweet  Williams,  Canterbury  Bells, 
Wallflowers,  Foxgloves,  Carnations  (these  are 
simply  invaluable,  seedlings  especially).  Antir- 
rhinums and  Nicotiana  affinis,  though  the  two 
last  may  also  be  treated  as  annuals,  sowing 
them  early  under  glass  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess. Of  perennials  choose  Anemones  of  several 
kinds,  but  especially  the  beautiful  A.  japonica, 
Aquilegias,  Auriculas,  Achillea  ptarmica  and 
serrulata  fl.-pl. , Campanulas  of  many  kinds, 
Chrysanthemum  species,  such  as  C.  maximum, 
C.  leucanthemum  and  C.  uliginosum,  Del- 
phiniums, Coreopsis,  Gaillai'dias,  Geanis, 
Honesty  (Lunaria),  Day  Lilies  (Hemerocallis), 
Helianthus  in  variety.  Iris  in  great  variety, 
Everlasting  Peas,  French  Honeysuckle,  Michael- 
mas Daisies,  Polyanthus,  Primroses,  Pyrethrum 
parthenium  plenum,  Christmas  Roses,  Phloxes, 
Saxifrages  in  var..  Scabious,  Veronicas,  and 
lastly,  Lilies  of  many  kinds,  notably  L.  candiduin 
and  the  Lily  of  the  Valley.  The  Persian  Lilac, 
Syringa,  Weigela,  and  a few  other  shrubs  are 
also  useful. — B.  C.  R. 

19.35. — Border  Carnations.— The  follow- 
ing twenty-four  varieties  of  border  Carnations 
would,  I think,  give  satisfaction  : Pride  of 
Penshurst,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Gloire  de 
Nancy,  The  Bride,  Grenadin,  Mrs.  R.  Hole, 
Alice  Ayres,  Lady  Armstrong,  Coquette, 
Rosaline,  Raby,  Corsain,  Endymion,  L.  H. 
Pomeroy,  Nigger,  Lydia,  Mary  Morris,  W.  P. 
Milner,  The  Lady,  The  Vicar,  Corney  Grain, 
Joseph  Morris,  Rosaline,  W.  Scott. — T.  W.  R. 

1977. —Old  Carnations  in  the  open 
air. — Old  plants  do  not  pass  tlirough  the  winter 
so  well  in  the  open  borders  as  young  ones,  but 
they  will  do  better  if  layered  in  August,  or 
earlier.  A portion  of  the  layers  shouid  be  re- 
moved, and  the  others  will  stand  the  winter 
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where  they  are.  All  the  rooted  layers  potted 
up  now  will  pass  through  the  winter  very  well 
in  a cold  frame.  Plant  a single  strong  layer  in 
a large  60-sized  pot  or  two  weaker  ones.  It  is 
too  late  now  to  take  cuttings  and  expect  them 
to  strike  roots  in  a cold  frame.  Cuttings  should 
be  put  in  some  time  in  July,  and  be  kept  in  a 
close  hand-light  or  bell-glass. — J.  D.  E. 

The  layers,  if  well  rooted,  may  be  taken 

off  and  planted  out  where  they  are  to  bloom  ; 
but  if  they  do  not  come  off  with  a nice  lot  of 
roots  it  will  be  better  for  them  to  remain 
as  they  are  until  spring.  Their  hardiness  de- 
pends on  the  locality,  and  if  you  are  not  certain 
that  Carnations  do  well  in  the  open  all  the 
year  round  in  your  district,  it  will  not  be  wise 
to  risk  all  the  stock  in  the  open  ground.  In 
some  places  where  bogs  prevail  they  are  liable 
to  be  attacked  with  “ spot,”  which  soon  makes 
an  end  of  them.  I should  plant  out  a portion 
of  the  layers,  and  winter  the  remainder  in  cold 
frames,  not  potting  them,  as  is  often  done,  but 
simply  laying  them  in  in  light  soil,  only  putting 
the  glass  on  in  a time  of  heavy  rains,  fog,  or 
snow,  and  then  leaving  air  on.  They  should  be 
planted  out  in  March  in  ground  that  has  been 
well  stirred  and  sweetened.  Carnations  may 
be  struck  in  winter  very  well,  a fact  that  does 
not  seem  to  be  generally  known.  Take  the 
cuttings  off  close  to  the  old  stem,  and  insert 
them  firmly  almost  up  to  the  foliage  in  light, 
sandy  soil  in  a cold  frame.  They  will  need  but 
little  water  through  the  winter,  and  will  mostly 
make  roots  by  spring. — J.  C.,  Byfleet. 


THE  SCARLET  WINDFLOWER 
(ANEMONE  FULGENS). 

This  Windflower,  as  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying cut,  is  one  of  the  richest,  most  beauti- 
ful, and  graceful  of  all  spring  flowering  plants 
for  open-air  culture.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the 
best  plants  that  can  be  added  to  a garden.  The 
brilliancy  of  its  flowers  during  the  winter  and 
early  spring  months  is  excelled  by  that  of  no 
flower  I can  at  present  call  to  mind.  I have 
often,  on  seeing  the  bunches  in  Covent  Garden 
Market,  marvelled  at  the  difference  between  its 
brilliancy  there  and  as  seen  in  the  garden,  the 
thousands  of  flowers  like  fiery  stars  peeping  out 
of  a wealth  of  dark  shining  green  foliage  that 
helps  to  deepen  their  brilliancy.  It  is  a native 
of  Southern  France,  confined  to  a 
limited  area,  and  that  chiefly  culti- 
vated fields  and  vineyards,  and  forms 
one  of  the  sights  of  the  Riviera  so 
often  quoted  by  the  Continental 
traveller.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  A. 
stellata,  and  though,  perhaps,  no  more 
than  well-marked  varieties,  their  few 
distinctive  characters  are  quite 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  grower  in 
giving  them  separate  names.  A. 

Pavonia  is  believed  by  many  to  be 
the  double  form  of  A.  fulgens,  and 
whether  this  be  so  or  not  matters 
not  to  us  so  long  as  they  are  distinct 
garden  plants  and  fill  a gap  in  our 
gardens  when  otherwise  they  would 
be  dull  and  flowerless.  The 

Culture  of  these  Anemones  is  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  where  the 
soil  is  at  all  suitable,  but  even  where 
the  reverse  is  the  case  the  labour 
will  be  well  repaid  by  the  brilliant 
display  of  these  lovely  Windflowers. 

In  light,  sandy,  and  well-drained  soils 
with  a good  exposure  to  the  south, 
and  where  the  roots  can  get  a 
thorough  baking  during  summer, 
little  will  be  gained  by  lifting  and 
storing,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  the  soil  is  of  a heavy  or  clayey 
nature  they  will  often  be  saved  by 
lifting  and  laying  them  on  the  sur- 
face to  be  ripened,  after  which  they 
may  be  replanted  at  any  time  to- 
wards the  end  of  July.  At  any  rate, 
whether  it  serves  to  save  the  stock 
or  not,  thorough  ripening  will  almost 
certainly  ensure  abundance  of  bloom,  and 
the  extra  trouble  will  be  amply  repaid  at  the 
proper  season.  When  this  is  doing  well  the 
leaves  will  begin  to  make  their  appearence 
towards  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of 
October,  and  it  is  no  unusual  sight  to  see  fully 
expanded  flowers  before  the  winter  weather 


fairly  sets  in.  A well-filled  bed  or  border  of 
Anemone  fulgens  is  a gorgeous  sight,  and  one 
not  easily  forgotten.  The  flowers,  besides  being 
useful  in  the  open  air,  play  a large  part  in  room 
decoration,  for  which  they  are  well  fitted,  as  in 
severe  weather  when  the  chances  are  against  their 
opening  well  in  the  open  air  the  half-expanded 
buds  may  be  gathered,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
day  or  two  will  open  in  a warm  room,  cleaner, 
and  some  people  think  larger  and  finer,  than 
when  allowed  to  open  outside.  Propagation  by 
division  of  the  roots  seems  to  be  the  only  satis- 
factory way  of  increasing  this  species.  Seed  is 
ripened  freely  enough,  but  the  seedlings  vary 
so  much  and  are  generally  inferior  in  brilliancy 
to  the  best  strains,  that  it  is  best  and  safest  to 
resoit  to  root  division.  K, 


1903.  — Dwarf  German  Scabious.  — 

These  are  undoubtedly  true  perennials,  but 
often  termed  biennials,  because  they  succeed 
under  the  same  treatment— viz. , if  sown  one 
year,  to  bloom  the  next.  Young  plants  are, 
however,  preferable  to  old  ones,  and  if 
“ Lew  Cross  ” wishes  to  have  them  in  per- 
fection, his  best  plan  will  be  to  make  a sow- 
ing every  year  for  the  next  season’s  display. 
A good  strain  of  Scabious  certainly  produces  a 
charming  class  of  plants,  and  for  freedom  of 
flowering,  fragrance,  and  usefulness  for  cutting 
there  are  few  things  to  equal  them. — -B.  C.  R. 

1988.  — Management  of  a weedy 
tennis-lawn.  — You  cannot  do  better  than 
persevere  in  pulling  out  the  big  weeds  and  to 
use  the  sulphuric-acid  or  petroleum  to  kill  the 
roots  of  Dandelions  and  Plantains.  A little  of 
the  liquid  should  be  placed  in  the  hole  after  the 
plant  is  dug  out,  which  will  kill  any  roots  it 
comes  in  contact  with.  The  close-growing  weed 
you  allude  to  must,  I think,  be  the  common 
Yarrow.  If  so,  it  will  make  a turf  almost 
equal  to  Grass  if  kept  regularly  mown. — J.  C.  C. 


1903.— Altering  a greenhouse,  etc.— 

For  flower-growing  a span  - roofed  house  is 
usually  better  than  a lean-to,  and  I should 
therefore  prefer  to  take  out  the  back  of  the 
existing  structure  and  transform  it  into  a span 
as  suggested — that  is,  unless  two  divisions  for 
different  temperatures  are  likely  to  be  required, 
in  which  case  the  other  plan  would  be  the  best. 


Scarlet  Windflower  (Anemone  fulgens). 

It  is  chiefly  a matter  of  convenience.  Some  of 
the  best  white  flowers  suitable  for  wreaths  are 
to  be  grown  under  glass,  Roman  and  other 
Hyacinths,  Tulips  and  Narcissi,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Spirajas,  Deutzias,  Camellias,  Double 
Primulas,  Bouvardias,  Gardenias,  Tuberoses, 
Abutilons,  Arum  Lilies,  and  Niphetos  and  other 


Roses ; and  in  the  open  air  Roses,  Pinks,  Car- 
nations, Campanulas  of  sorts.  Pompon  Dahlias, 
Asters,  Stocks,  Violets,  Verbenas,  Anemone 
japonica.  Antirrhinums,  Galega  officinalis,  Lilies, 
Achillea  ptarmica,  Everlasting  Peas,  Narcissus 
poeticus,  &c. — B.  C.  R. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

A GOOD  WINDOW  PLANT. 
Eucomis  punctata. 

I GROW  many  specimens  of  this  plant  in  pots, 
the  persistency  of  the  flowers  making  them  very 
useful,  and  I should  think  almost  indispensable. 


Spike  of  the  Pine-apple-flower  (Eucomis  punctata). 

to  window  gardeners.  Although  quite  hard}', 
it  is  most  suited  for  pot- culture.  My  treat- 
ment is  as  follows  : Shake  out  and  divide 

when  necessary,  and  repot  in  April,  using  sand, 
rotten  turf,  and  decayed  manure.  Stand  the 
pots  during  the  summer  in  a hot,  sunny  situa- 
tion, giving  plenty  of  water.  Thus  treated, 
in  the  early  autumn  every  bulb  shows  a 
spike  of  flowers  when  they  are  removed  to  the 
greenhouse  or  a sunny  window.  The  seed- 
vessel  swells  in  the  centre  of  the  fragrant  flower 
without  the  petals  shrivelling  or  dropping, 
which  serve  as  a calyx  to  the  pod.  I have  had 
a bulb  which  opened  its  2 feet-long  flower-spike 
in  the  beginning  of  October  last  for  nearly  six 
months  almost  as  fresh  as  when  first  expanded. 
Being  such  a hardy  plant  it  is  very  well  adapted 
for  rooms  in  which  a fire  is  not  often  kindled. 

B. 

VIOLETS  IN  WINDOWS. 

I HAVE  often  felt  surprised  that  this  fragrant 
flower,  so  prized  by  all,  should  not  more  fre- 
quently be  taken  in  hand  by  window  gardeners. 
In  mild  winters  the  Violet  blooms  fairly  well  in 
the  open,  many  thousand  bunches  of  flowers 
being  sent  to  market  from  open  fields  at  that 
time  of  year.  With  protection  from  hard  frosts, 
fog,  and  I heavy  rains,  they  come  with  much 
greater  freedom  and  are  much  finer  and  more 
highly  perfumed.  It  is,  moreover,  only  the 
hardiest  single  kinds  that  will  bloom  in  winter 
in  the  open,  the  fine  doubles  especially  refusing 
to  expand  until  influenced  by  the  more  genial 
weather  of  eai’ly  spring.  In  the  windows  of 
cool  apartments  such  fine  varieties  as  Marie 
Louise  and  the  double  Neapolitan  will  bloom 
fairly  well  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  there  is, 
I am  sure,  not  a reader  of  Gardening  but  would 
willingly  enjoy  the  refreshing  perfume  of  the 
Violet  at  that  time  of  year.  About  the  middle 
or  latter  end  of  the  present  month  the 
plant  should  be  put  into  6-inch  pots,  in  loam, 
with  a fair  share  of  leaf-mould.  Let  thena 
remain  in  the  open  till  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber, and  then  take  them  indoors,  at  the  same  time 
taking  care  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  want  of 
moisture  at  the  roots.  From  the  time  they  are 
taken  in  it  will  be  necessary  to  admit  air  on 
fine  days,  for  in  a too  confined  atmosphere  the 
buds  will  not  come  strong  enough  to  give  good 
blooms.  By  no  chance  put  them  in  a room 
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where  a fire  is  kept  up  in  the  evening.  Duriiiw 
the  dull  winter  days  but  little  water  will  be 
needed,  and  when  any  is  given  let  it  be  in  the 
morning,  and  on  no  account  pour  it  on  the 
crowns,  or  the  buds  niay^rot,  or  mildew  gain  a 
hold  of  the  foliage.  As  the  days  advance  in 
lengtli  more  water  must,  of  course,  be  given. 
Plants  treated  in  this  way  will  be  covered  with 
fragrant  bloom  in  the  early  spring  days,  when 
biting  winds  and  frosty  nights  retard  the  pro- 
duction of  flowers  in  the  open  air.  A most 
essential  point  is  to  have  plants  that  have  been 
thoroughly  well  prepared  by  good  culture  for 
blooming.  Plump,  well-ripened  crowns  are 
essential  to  the  production  of  good  blooms. 
Plants  taken  from  thick  beds  will  not  do,  as 
even  if  they  flower  it  will  be  late  before  they  do 
so.  They  should  be  put  out  in  April,  0 inches 
apart,  in  good  ground,  in  a moderately  open 
position,  and  be  watered  in  dry  weather  during 
their  season  of  growth.  They  will  then  make 
sturdy  short-stemmed  leaves,  and  the  crowns 
will  form  and  mature  early  in  the  autumn.  It 
is  cpiite  useless  to  expect  good  and  early  blooms 
from  plants  that  have  grown  in  a shady  place  or 
very  thick  together.  As  regards  varieties,  there 
are  none  better  than  the  single  Neapolitan  and 
the  double  Parma,  but  this  is  rather  difficult  to 
get  true.  No  one  can  err,  however,  in  growing 
the  double  varieties  above  mentioned,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  is  the  best  of  the  two. 

Byfleet. 

2050.— Window-boxes  in  spring.— The  followiuo- 
13  a veiy  cheap  and  effective  way  of  plantim,'  a laru-e 
window-box : Fill  the  centre  with  yellow  Wallflowers 
and  run  a line  of  blue  Porget-me-nots  round.  Nothin" 
can  be  more  simple. — E.  H.  " 

1949.— Sweet-scented  Tobacco-plant 
for  a window. — Lift  and  pot  the  plant  at 
once,  for  the  first  touch  of  frost,  though  it  will 
not  kill  it,  will  injure  and  check  the  growth 
sadly.  Use  a rather  large  pot  for  the  size  of  the 
plant,  and  pot  it  firmly  in  good  loamy  soil,  and 
mixed  with  half  its  bulk  of  leaf-mould  or  old 
decayed  flaky  manure  and  a dash  of  sand.  Keep 
the  soil  barely  moist  until  growth  recommences, 
but  damp  the  plant  ov’erhead  when  the  sun 
shines.  When  well  in  growth  give  a good  soak- 
ing of  water  whenever  the  soil  begins  to  get  a 
little  dry,  not  before,  and  a little  weak  liquid- 
manure,  such  as  soot  or  guaiio-water,  now  and 
then. — B.  C.  R. 


Catalogue  illustrations.— These  are 

already  upon  us,  and  we  ask  what  is  the  reason 
of  their  uniform  badness  ? Everything  drawn 
as  it  is  not  ; all  natural  grace  gone  in  the 
attempt  to  get  at  some  silly  ideal  of  the  man 
who  fancies  he  knows  the  way  flowers  ought  to 
grow.  Colour  to  make  one  seek  for  a raviT beef- 
steak to  rest  the  eye  ; form  such  as  lives 
nowhere  out  of  the  florist’s  head.  Pity  it  should 
ever  get  out  of  his  head  on  to  the  paper.  It  is 
silly  and  a discredit  to  the  trade,  while  of  no 
use  in  the  end  to  make  people  buy.  People 
always  buy  best  when  they  feel  they  can  trust, 
and  this  plant-distortion  tajees  them  in.  And 
so  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  vast  sums  spent  in 
catalogues,  which  might  be  a powerful  aid  in 
making  people  know  and  like  plants,  are  almost 
lost  because  the  catalogue-maker  insists  on 
things  being  drawn  not  as  they  are,  but  as  he 
thinks  they  ought  to  h&.—Field. 


2057.— Nicotiana  affluis.- Nowyou  have 

asked  a difficult  question.  Several  writers  to 
Gardening  recently  have  insisted  that  this 
iobacco  is  a perennial,  and  shoots  up  in  the 
spring  from  the  old  roots.  If  this  is  true  your 
plants  might  be  left  in  the  ground  ; but  I am 
not  at  all  sure  that  it  is  true,  for  last  year  all 
my  plants  died  in  the  ground,  and  I dug  them 
up  and  threw  them  away,  not  leaving  a root  in 
the  earth;  but,  nevertheless,  I have  had  an 
abundant  crop  of  flowering  plants  in  various 
parts  of  the  border  in  which  I grew  last  year’s 
plants,  and  I am  certain  that  they  are  from  last 
year  s self-sown  seed.  Naturally  I believe  that 
this  IS  the  explanation  of  the  supposed  perennial 

plants  of  other  writers  in  Gardening,  and  if  I 

am  right  in  this  supposition  you  ought  to  winter 
your  plants  indoors.  Another  time  try  sowin^r 
your  seed  in  the  autumn.— A.  G.  Bdtler.  “ 


1 958--Wintergarden. -Try  Mr.  Water. 
Knaphill,  Woking,  for  the  Bamboos.  Some 
the  best  are  B.  Fortunei  variegata,  B.  Meta 
(japonica),  B.  nigra,  B.  aurea,  and  B Ma- 
mowiezi  variegata.  To  cover  Mm  wall  t 


Habrothamnuses  are  rapid  in  growth,  hardy,  and 
generally  more  or  less  in  bloom  at  all  seasons, 
but  Luculia  gratissima  is  a far  finer  plant,  with 
handsome  foliage  and  deliciously  fragrant 
flowers,  while  it  is  much  hardier  than  is  com- 
monly supposed,  and  never  does  so  well  as  when 
planted  out  in  a greenliouse  border.  The  finest 
of  all  subjects  suitable  for  such  a purpose  are 
Camellias  and  Oranges,  but  the  growth  of  these 
is  comparatively  slow.  However,  I should 
certainly  plant  a few,  with  something  of  more 
rapid  growth  between.— B.  C.  R. 


FRUIT. 

GATHERING  AND  STORING  FRUIT. 
Where  Apples  and  Pears  are  grown  in  quantity, 
the  gathering  and  storing  of  the  fruit  demands 
some  considerable  attention  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  when  the  crop  is  light,  as  it  is  unfor- 
tunately in  the  majority  of  gardens  the  present 
season,  the  work  should  be  even  more  carefully 
performed  than  usual.  The  reason  extra  care 
should  be  bestowed  upon  the  fruit  this  year  will 
be  obvious  to  all,  and  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  a few  good  varieties  of  Apples 
and  Pears  now  bearing  a moderate  crop  will  do 
well  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind,  for  ere  the  winter 
is  half  over  English-grown  fruit  will  be  exceed- 
ingly scarce. 

Gathering  fruit,  to  tlie  uninitiated,  may 
seem  a tolerably  easy  matter,  and  yet  there  is 
a right  and  wrong  way  of  doing  it.  Unfortu- 
nately, too,  hundreds  of  amateurs  are  in  the 
habit  of  going  the  wrong  way  to  work,  and 
then,  when  too  late,  seeking  the  advice  of  their 
more  experienced  congeners.  But  last  week  I 
happened  by  chance  to  look  into  an  amateur’s 
garden  where  the  Apple-trees  had  proved  an 
exception  this  year,  since  most  of  them  were 
carrying  a fair  amount  of  good  fruit.  The  for- 
tunate owner,  however,  did  not  realise  their 
value,  for  I found  him  busy  gathering  all  before 
him,  and  throwing  the  fruit  into  large  baskets 
as  if  they  were  Potatoes  rather  than  Apples.  I 
remonstrated,  and  gave  him  advice  which,  if 
followed  out,  would  in  future  prove  valuable. 
The  advice  was  to  leave  the  fruit  alone  for  a 
week  or  so,  they  being  mostly  late  varieties,  and 
then  to  gather  them  in  a more  careful  and 
judicious  manner.  This,  however,  is  but  a 
typical  case,  for  hundreds  of  other  amateur 
growers  lose  what  little  fruit  they  have  by  in- 
judicious gathering.  If  required  for  immediate 
use,  of  course  the  fruits  may  be  gathered  from 
the  trees  almost  any  time  after  they  have 
attained  a fair  size,  and  in  this  case  a few  bruises 
are  of  but  little  importance  ; but  when  required 
for  keeping  through  the  winter  montlis,  it  is 
quite  another  matter.  Fruits  that  are  to  be 
kept  cannot  be  too  carefully  gathered  or 
handled  after  being  plucked  from  the  trees. 
I hey  must  not  be  gathered  too  soon  either,  or 
shrivelling  and  loss  of  flavour  will  be  inevitable. 
Then,  on  the  other  hand,  if  left  too  long  on  the 
trees  there  is  a risk  of  autumn  gales  brino^ing  a 
number  to  the  ground,  and  spoiling  them  so  far 
as  storing  is  concerned  in  this  way.  Apart  from 
this  some  authorities  have  it  that  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  deteriorates  when  they  are  left  too 
long  on  the  tree,  but  according  to  my  experience 
there  is  little  to  fear  in  that  direction.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  as  well  to  keep  a sharp  look-out, 
and  gather  the  fruits  when  they  are  ready  But 
when  are  they  ready  ? This  can  be  easily  deter- 
mined m several  ways.  First  of  all,  the  fruits 
are  inclined  to  drop  when  approaching  maturity 
if  the  branches  of  the  trees  are  touched,  and 
this  may  be  taken  as  a safe  guide.  A better 
test,  however,  as  to  whether  the  fruits  are  ready 
for  gathering  is  to  take  one  haphazard  from 
the  tree  and  cut  it  open.  If  the  pips  or 
seeds  are  brown  and  rather  hard,  then  you  may 
gather  the  Apples  without  any  fear  of  their 
shrivelling  after  being  stored,  but  if  whitish,  or 
even  brown  but  soft,  leave  the  crop  on  the  tree 
a week  or  so  longer.  It  is  better  to  leave  the 
fruits  on  the  trees  three  weeks  too  long  than 
to  gather  a week  too  soon  ; and  one  thing  is 
certain  that  early  frosts  will  do  but  little  or  no 
harm.  D hen  gathering,  the  fruits  should  be 
most  carefully  handled,  for  every  bruise  made 
will  inost  assuredly  hasten  decay.  Take  each 
ft’uit  in  the  hand,  and  raise  it  suddenly  to  a 
horizontal  position,  and  if  ready  for  gathering 
it  will  part  readily  from  the  branch.  If  it  is 
found  that  a tvv'ist  or  violent  t ug  is  neco.ssary  to 


detach  the  fruits  it  will  be  as  well  to  pass  all  ' 
such  by  for  a time,  and  gather  those  that 
separate  easily  from  the  branch.  It  is  a common, 
yet  bad,  practice  to  make  a clearance,  but  those 
who  wish  to  have  Apples  in  plenty  during  the 
winter  will  do  well  to  eschew  this  method. 
When  ga,thering,  too,  place  each  fruit  carefully 
into  the  basket,  and  carry  them  in  small  quanti- 
ties to  where  they  are  to  be  stored.  Then  dry 
days  only  should  be  chosen  for  gathering,  for  if 
the  fruits  are  wet  they  do  not  keep  so  M'ell.  The 
above  remarks,  although  chiefly  concerning 
Apples,  are  also  applicable  to  Pears,  for  the 
same  method  of  testing  their  fitness  forgathering^ 
may  be  applied  to  these.  As  regards  ° 

Storing  the  fruits,  much  may  be  advanced 
upon  this,  since  there  are  many  different  methods 
in  practice.  It  is  generally  admitted,  however, 
that  a dark  room,  neither  too  dry  nor  too  damp, 
and  where  an  equable  temperature  of  40  degs. 
or  45  degs.  can  be  maintained  during  the  winter, 

^ the  best  place  for  keeping  both  Apples  and 
Pears.  W hen  to  be  kept  several  months  the 
fruits  should  be  put  on  latticed  shelves,  and 
in  single  layers,  placing  each  fruit  so  that  it  is 
clear  of  its  neighbour.  Some  growers  place  hay 
or  straw  beneath  the  fruits,  but  I have  found  it 
a much  better  plan  to  have  nothing  but  a sheet 
of  tissue  paper  beneath  them.  Be  sure  that 
there  are  no  bruised  or  pecked  fruits  amongst 
those  that  are  stored,  for  these  will  sure  to  decay 
quickly,  and  cause  the  others  to  do  likewise. 
Then,  again,  each  variety  should  be  kept  by 
itself,  and  if  space  permits  the  fruits  sorted  into 
various  sizes.  Those  who  have  not  a proper 
fruit-room  in  which  to  store  their  Apples  and 
Pears  will  find  that  the  late  varieties  will  keep 
tolerably  well  in  a cellar  or  spare  bedroom,  if 
protected  from  frost  and  wet,  and  are  laid  in 
single  layers.  Pears,  particularly,  should  be 
kept  in  a dry  atmosphere,  for  if  in  otherwise 
than  this  they  lose  their  flavour  considerably. 
Although  all  kinds  of  Apples  and  Pears  to  be  i 
kept  require  careful  storing,  it  will  be  patent  i 
to  all  that  the  latest  varieties,  which  are  to  be 
stored  for  the  longest  period,  should  have  the 
most  careful  attention.  C.  L. 

1978.— Top-dressing  Vines. -Do  not 
have  blood  from  a slaughter-house  for  your 
Vines  ; at  least,  not  mixed  with  loam  in  its  crude 
state.  Put  a layer  3 inches  thick  of  rich  farm- 
yard manure  all  over  the  surface  of  the  border, 
and  over  this  a coating  of  loam.  Some  bone-dust 
might  be  lightly  forked  into  the  border  before 
putting  on  the  layer  of  manure.  The  blood 
might  be  useful  to  throw  over  the  heap  of 
manure  ; but  it  should  be  well  mixed  up  with 
the  latter  and  left  in  a heap  for  about  six 
weeks  at  least  before  using  it.  The  top- 
dressing  may  be  done  at  any  time.  It  is  some- 
times necessary  to  remove  some  of  the  surface- 
soil,  but  not  always. — J.  D.  E. 

1900.— Pruit-bu3hes  and  trees  for  a 
small  garden. — Golden  Drop  is  the  best 
early  sort  of  Gooseberry  to  grow  where  they  are 
required  ripe.  Other  good  sorts  are  Champagne, 
Whitesmith,  Alma,  and  London  City,  The  two 
latter  are  large  green  sorts  of  excellent  flavour  ; 
the  second  named  variety  is  not  only  the  best 
for  jam-making,  but  is  a great  favourite  with 
most  people  for  the  dessert-table,  even  though 
the  fruit  is  small.  Lee’s  Prolific  is  the  best 
black,  and  Raby  Castle  and  white  Dutch  the 
best  white  Currants.  NorthumberlandFillbasket 

is  much  the  best  Raspberry  for  small  gardens 

for  the  matter  of  that,  for  large  ones  either.  Blen- 
lieim  Orange  is,  without  a doubt,  the  best  Apple 
in  existence  to  use  in  combination  as  a dessert 
and  kitchen  kind  where  it  succeeds,  which  it 
does  not  always  do.  A sandy  loam  suits  it 
best ; a cold,  heavy,  retentive  soil  the  worst. 

If  a suspicion  is  entertained  that  the  Blenheim 
will  not  succeed,  try  Gascoyne’s  Scarlet  Seed- 
ling, which  is  an  excellent  sort  to  grow  for  a 
small  garden. — S.  P. 

2038.— Peach  fruit  dropping.- There 

is  more  than  one  cause,  and  some  varieties  are 
more  subject  to  this  than  others.  Unripe  wood, 
leading  to  imperfect  fertilisation,  may  be  a 
cause,  want  of  water  through  the  spring  and 
early  summer,  absence  of  lime  in  the  soil,  too 
heavy  cropping,  deep  rooting  in  heavy  soil— all 
may  operate  together  or  separately. — E.  H. 

2075.— Forcing  Strawberries.— If  the  Strawben  v 
plants  are  not  strong  enough  to  plant  out  in  the  open  I lieV 
will  certainly  not  pay  for  growing  in  pots.  Better  iilaiit 
them  in  a nurseiy-betl  till  March,  and  then  plant  out. 
Weikly  plaids  cannot  bear  much  fruit  anyliow.— E.  II, 
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BLACKBERRIES. 

OwiNC!  to  the  great  scarcity  of  garden  fruits, 
attention  has  been  more  than  usually  directed 
to  wild  native  fruits,  and  Blackberries  have 
been  eagerly  sought  after,  the  hedgerows  and 
common-lands  being  daily  searched  by  fruit- 
gatherers,  who  have  made  quite  a harvest  of 
the  wholesome  fruit  so  plentifully  borne  by  the 
uncared-for  bushes,  and  which,  when  carried 
into  the  town,  find  a ready  sale,  at  prices  quite 
equal  to  that  of  Gooseberries  and  Currants.  It 
is  not,  however,  as  a wilding,  but  as  a culti- 
vated fruit,  that  I would  commend  the  Black- 
berry to  the  readers  of  Gardening,  for  in  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom  there  is  not  a piece  of 
unenclosed  land  left  where  the  Blackberry  can 
make  its  own,  or,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose, 
where  the  public  can  gather  of  the  fruit  with- 
out fear  of  being  summoned  for 
trespass,  and  I have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  majority  of  owners 
of  gardens  would  far  sooner 
have  a few  of  their  own  grow- 
ing than  a much  larger  quan- 
tity picked  by  the  wayside. 

Now,  Blackberry-culture  in 
gardens  is  not  a new  thing,  for 
many  have  been  trying  to  grow 
the  American  varieties  which 
were  said  to  be  so  much  su- 
perior to  our  own  sorts  during 
the  past  few  years  ; but,  as  far 
as  I can  gather,  with  very  poor 
results,  for,  however  fine  or 
good  they  may  be  in  America, 
they  do  not  crop  like  our 
hedgerow  varieties  here,  and  I 
believe  that  ere  long  our  native 
sorts  will  become  recognised 
garden  fruits,  cultivated  in 
much  the  same  way  as  Rasp- 
berries, as  there  can  be  no 
question  about  their  yielding 
good  and  certain  results,  for 
although  they  do  bear  freely 
on  dry  banks,  where  the  roots 
have  to  contend  with  bushes 
and  rubbish  of  every  descrip- 
tion, there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  they  would  yield  much 
finer  fruit  if  planted  where  the 
roots  would  have  good  soil  for 
their  own  use.  As  regards 
position,  the  Blackberry  is  not 
at  all  particular,  but  grows 
freely  in  any  fairly  good  soil, 
and,  as  a rule,  there  are  places 
in  our  gardens,  such  as  on 
boundary-fences,  where  at  pre- 
sent nothing  is  grown,  that 
would  suit  their  requirements 
excellently,  and  the  present 
would  be  a good  time  to  plant. 

Select  some  healthy  young 
plants,  that  are  usually  to  be 
found  in  plenty  on  the  out- 
skirts of  copses  or  by  hedge- 
rows, as  wherever  the  point  of 
the  long  Blackberry  - shoot 
touches  the  soil  it  takes  root 
and  throws  out  fresh  shoots, 
thereby  extending  the  plan- 
tation on  to  fresh  soil. 

Break  up  the  soil  well  before 
planting,  but  if  it  is  fairly 
rich,  or  ordinary  kitchen  garden  soil,  fresh 
manure  will  not  be  needed  ; put  in  the  plants 
about  a yard  apart,  and  for  convenience  of 
training  some  wires  for  tying  the  shoots  to 
will  be  preferable  to  nailing.  The  first  year 
they  will  not  yield  fruit,  but  may  be  expected 
to  cover  the  wall  with  good  fruitful  shoots,  that 
in  the  second  year  will  yield  a grand  crop.  If 
no  walls  or  fences  are  available,  wire  or  wooden 
trellises,  such  as  are  used  for  Raspberries,  may 
be  utilised,  and  the  routine  of  culture  followed 
being  the  same  as  for  those  on  walls.  And  after 
the  crop  is  gathered  in  each  succeeding  year 
the  old  fruiting  wood  should  be  cut  right  away 
and  the  long,  healthy  youngshoots  of  the  current 
year  s growth  trained  into  their  places,  and  any- 
one growing  a row  or  two  will  be  sure  to  find 
them  repay  the  care  bestowed  on  them  far  better 
than  many  of  the  choice  exotic  fruits,  for,  flower- 
ing as  they  do  in  the  warmest  period  of  the  year, 
there  is  no  risk  of  failure,  as  with  early-flowering 
fruits,  and  in  S’epleml)cr  and  October  the  fruit 


is  sure  to  be  welcome  in  the  culinary  depart- 
ment or  for  dessert.  The  annexed  illustration 
shows  a well  - grown  specimen  of  a varie- 
gated-leaved variety  of  the  common  Blackberry 
bearing  fruit  in  a pot.  J.  G.  H. 

20il9.— Madresfield  Court  Grapes.— 
This  Grape  is  not  much  given  to  shanking.  It 
cracks  sometimes,  but  rarely  shanks.  When 
it  does  so,  the  roots  must  be  in  a badly 
drained  soil,  and  should  be  lifted,  and  some 
efiectual  means  taken  to  place  them  in  a drier 
position.  A deep  drain  cut  along  the  front  of 
the  border,  and  filled  with  brickbats  and  stones, 
would  probably  help  them. — E.  H. 

205G.— Strawberry -plants  in  a green- 
house.— For  forcing  the  plants  ought  now  to 
have  been  established  in  C-inch  pots.  For  late 
fruiting  without  much  forcing,  strong  plants 


might  be  potted  now  with  a fair  chance  of  suc- 
cess. Turfy  loam,  mixed  with  a third  part  of 
old  mellow  manure,  will  grow  Strawberries 
well.  Pot  firmly  ; 6-inch  pots  are  the  best  size. 
Keen’s  Seedling,  President,  Sir  J.  Paxton, 
Vicomtesse  de  Thury,  and  Sir  G.  Napier  are 
good  varieties. — E.  H. 

2071.— Planting  fruit-trees.— As  you 
think  of  growing  vegetables  and  bush  fruits 
under  the  fruit-trees  on  two-thirds  of  the  land 
the  trees  planted  there  oughttobe  tall  standards. 
The  other  third,  where  the  poultry  run  is  situ- 
ated, might  be  half  standards.  Tire  trees  will 
be  just  as  prolific  as  the  tall  ones,  only,  being 
nearer  the  ground,  there  will  not  be  the  same 
chance  for  other  crops  under  them.  The  follow- 
ing are  good  varieties — Apples  : Bramley’s  Seed- 
ling, Worcester  Pearmain,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Prince 
Albert,  Fearn’s  Pippin,  Red  Quarrenden,  Wel- 
lington, Echlinville  Seedling,  New  Hawthorn- 
den,  Lord  Suffield,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Stirling 
Castle,  and  Warner’s  King. — E 11. 


1900.— Pruit-bushes  and  trees  for  a 
small  garden.— I think  “T.  D.”  will  find 
the  following  the  best  of  their  respective  kinds  : 
Gooseberries  : The  old-fashioned  kinds  are  tlie 
best,  and  Champagne  and  Red  Champagne  take 
precedence  for  flavour.  For  early  ones  try 
Golden  Drop  and  for  late  crop  Viper.  Currants  : 
Black— Champion,  Lee’s  Prolific,  and  Black 
Naples  ; Re<l — Houghton  Castle,  Red  Dutch,  and 
Raby  Castle  ; White — White  Grape.  Rasp- 
berries : Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Kershaw’s  Pro- 
lific. As  to  the  Apple,  you  cannot  do  better 
than  try  Reinette  du  Canada  or  Golden  Winter 
Pearmain  to  suit  your  purpose. — T.  W.  R. 


2014. — Auratum  Lilies  not  flowering. 

— A friend  of  mine  had  a similar  experience  to 
yours,  and  the  reason  in  his  case  was  that  he 
allowed  the  earth  in  the  pots  to  become  (juite 
dry  for  several  days,  and  they 
never  recovered  the  check  to 
their  growth,  I have,  how- 
ever, noticed  a similar  failure 
to  open  their  buds  in  many  of 
my  L.  tigrinum  in  the  bor- 
ders this  year,  and  other 
readers  of  Gardening  have 
complained  of  their  L.  can- 
didum  behaving  in  the  same 
■way.  My  L.  auratum  in  the 
garden  borders  did  fairly  well, 
but  L.  Szovitsianum  only 
opened  a few  flowers.  On  the 
whole,  Lilies  this  year  have 
not  succeeded  so  well  as  usual. 
— A.  G.  Bdtler. 

1899.  — Fresh  lime  in 
the  garden.— Fresh  lime 
would  be  beneficial,  but  must 
be  very  sparingly  used.  Far 
better,  and  a really  valuable 
dressing,  would  be  the  mixture 
of  quicklime  and  peat-mould 
mentioned,  if  properly  pre- 
pared, which  should beeffected 
as  follows  : Mark  out  some 
spare  corner  or  space  to  such  a 
size  as  may  be  judged  suffi- 
cient for  the  quantity  required 
for  the  garden.  On  this  place 
a layer  1 inch  thick  of  the  fresh 
lime,  ground  moderately  fine — 
anything  under  a J-inch  cube 
size — and  over  this  a layer  of 
peat-mould  6 inches  thick,  and 
on  this  a layer  of  lime  ^ inch 
thick,  and  repeat  these  layers 
of  6 inches  of  peat  and  | inch 
of  lime  until  you  have  a stack 
5 feet  or  6 feet  high.  Leav« 
the  compost  for  two  or  thre« 
months  exposed  to  the  weather, 
and  then  well  mix  the  whole 
by  turning  it  over  two  or  three 
times  before  spreading  on  the 
land.  If  sharp  sea-sand  is 
available,  one-eighth  part  in 
bulk  incorporated  with  the 
mixture  when  it  is  being 
turned  over  will  add  greatly 
to  the  value  of  the  mixture  and 
assist  in  freeing  the  soil  from 
slugs,  which  will  enable  you 
to  dispense  with  the  dry  soot, 
a dressing  which  seems  simply 
to  drive  the  slugs  further  into 
the  earth  until  the  first  shower  of  rain  moistens 
and  solidifies  the  soot,  when  they  seem  to  think 
it  a mere  carpet  for  them  to  travel  over. — J.  G.  S. 

19.37. -Carnation  layers.— The  Carnation  layers 
that  have  made  roots  may  now  be  taken  up  and  potted 
into  large  00-sized  pots  and  put  in  a oold  frame  till  next 
March,  and  then  plant  out  in  the  ground  prepared  for 
them.  But  if  you  have  no  frame  you  had  better  let  them 
be  till  the  spring  on  the  parent  plants.  The  beginning  of 
August  is  the  btst  time  for  layering. — H.  G.  C. 

The  best  time  to  layer  Carnations  is  in  July,  or 

failing  this,  as  early  as  possible  in  August.  The  usual 
time  to  remove  them  from  the  parent  plant  is  about  the 
end  of  September,  and  up  to  the  middle  of  October. 
When  they  are  left  on  the  parent  plant  until  the  spring 
they  seldom  do  well. — J.  D.  E. 

20.31.— Lilium  candidum. — Plant  the  bulbs  where 
they  are  to  flower  at  once.  They  are  quite  hardy,  and 
will  grow  in  any  good  garden  soil.  They  may  either  be 
jilanted  singly,  or  three  in  a triangular  patch,  7 inches 
apart.  Mulch  each  clump  with  a shovelful  of  old  hot-bed 
manure. — E.  II. 

19-10.— Pood  for  a toad.— Toads  must  be  fed  on 
living  food,  as  they  do  not  take  anything  unle.ss  it  is 
moving.  Gi^  e meal-worms,  or  if  these  cannot  he  obtained 
earth-worms  and  spiders.  F.  Fi.nn. 


OcR  Re.vders’  iLUiSTRATiONS  i Variegated  Blackberry  in  fruit  in  a pot.  Engraved 
for  Gardenino  IiLUsrR.vrED  from  a p.hotograph  sent  by  Mr.  J.  MoWalters, 
Armagh,  Ireland. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 

197o.— Treatment  of  Chinese  Primu 

l3'S-  Tlie  plants  being  placed  close  to  the  glass 
m a greenhouse,  and  in  3 inch  pots,  and  but 
moderately  supplied  with  water,  may  well  look 
sickly  Any  plants  placed  high  upon  shelves, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  eye  of  the  gardener, 
frequently  suffer  for  want  of  water  ; besides, 
the  heat  is  excessive  when  the  sun  shines  directly 
upon  them.  It  is  best  to  grow  such  plants  in 
frames,  and  if  the  back  part  of  these  is  to 
the  south,  so  that  the  plants  have  a north 
aspect,  they  do  not  require  any  shade.  They 
shouhl  not  be  kept  very  long  in  .S-inch  pots,  as 
the  plants  speedily  fill  such  with  roots,  and 
should  be  repotted  in  good  soil.  \ oung  grow- 
ing plants  require  a good  supply  of  water,  and 
ought  never  to  be  quite  dry  in  the  summer 
months.  They  really  do  best  in  frames  up  to 
October,  but  should  be  placed  in  an  airy  house 
in  that  month,  as  they  are  liable  to  damp  off  in 
frames  ; indeed,  they  have  an  awkward  habit 
of  damping  off  during  the  winter  in  any  house, 
unless  it  can  be  heated  to  dry  up  the  moisture. 

— j.  r).  K. 
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. Primula  has  probably  been  overdoing 
his  Chinese  Primulas  with  water,  for  they  need 
great  care  in  the  w'ay  their  liquid  food  is  sup- 
paed.  If  they  are  in  .3-inch  pots,  I should  say 
that  they  need  repotting  into  4-inch  or  5-inch 
ones,  but  until  they  get  well  established  in  the 
new  soil  be  very  sparing  with  the  water,  for 
few  plants  are  sooner  injured  by  excess  of  water 
at  the  root.  In  repotting,  see  that  the  drainage 
is  perfect — viz.,  one  good  crook  over  the  centre 
hole,  then  about  half  an  inch  of  finely-broken 
potsherds,  then  a little  carse  soil ; set  the  ball 
of  roots  on  this,  and  fill  in  around  it  with  the 
potting-mixture,  which  should  be  half- fibrous 
turf  and  the  other  half  made  up  of  leaf-mould, 
decayed  hot-bed  manure,  and  sand.  Do  not 
pot  deep  enough  to  cover  the  crown  with  soil, 
but  if  the  plant  needs  support  put  short  stakes 
to  It,  water  well  to  settle  the  soil,  but  do  not 
repeat  this  until  the  soil  is  really  in  need  of  it. 
— J.  G.  H. 

1957.— Management  of  Coronillaa,— 

TheCoronillaglaucaisafree-growing,  free-fiower- 
inggrecnhouse  plant,  and  if  they  are  very  healthy 
and  strong,  and  have  been  fully  exposed  in  the 
open  air  to  the  sun,  they  ought  to  flower  well. 
Not  having  seen  the  plants,  one  cannot  say 
whether  they  require  repotting  or  not.  The 
treatment  in  other  respects  is  right.  The  only 
question,  in  my  mind,  would  be  whether  the 
plants  have  not  been  grown  too  much  in  the 
shade.  They  require  plenty  of  free  exposure  to 
the  sun,  especially  after  growth  has  been  made. 
They  should  be  in  a sunny  part  of  the  greenhouse 
now. — J.  D.  E. 

If  Coronilla  glauca  be  referred  to  it  is 
very  extraordinary  that  large  old  plants  “very 
healthy  and  strong,”  should  fail  to  blossom,  as 
this  isoneof  the  mostfree-blooming  subjects  of  its 
class.  I can  only  suggest  that  the  plants  must 
be  either  too  much  root-bound  and  starved  at 
the  roots,  in  which  case  they  should  have  some 
liquid-manure  pther  frequently,  and  a good 
shift  in  the  spring,  or  else  that  they  are  makinv 
a too  strong  and  soft  growth,  though  as  they 
have  been  in  the  open  air  all  the  summer  this 
is  hardly  possible,  unless,  indeed,  they  occupied 
a very  shady  position.  Strike  a few  cuttino-s  in 
the  spring  and  try  young  plants.  If  these  do 
bettor  throw  the  old  ones  away. — B.  C.  R. 

1941.— Plants  for  an  unheated,  green- 
house.— A south  aspect,  and  sheltered  from  the 
north,  is  a good  one  for  a greenhouse.  For  very 
early  spring  a few  bulbs  of  Roman  Hyacinths 
would  be  excellent,  to  be  followed  by  the 
ordinary  Dutch  bulbs— Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Polyanthuses,  Narcissi,  and  such  things  as 
Ereesias,  which  are  very  sweet  and  pretty. 
Varieties  of  Primula  Sieboldi  and  the  deli- 
cate white  Primula  nivalis  are  all  pretty.  A 
f ew  _ Camellias  should  find  a place,  also 
Genista  fragrans  and  Deutzia  gracilis.  Amongst 
hardy  plants  a few  pots  of  Lily  of  the  Valley, 

SO  delicate  and  fragrant,  the  handsome  Dielytra 
spectabilis,  and  Spiriea  japonica.  Of  Liliums  the 
three  best  for  pots  are  L auratum,  L.  Harris!, 
and  varieties  of  L.  speciosum,  the.  pure-white 
form  is  very  fine.  Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias 
are  grown  in  all  greenhouses,  large  and  small. 

I would  recommend  the  very  handsome  herba- 
ceous G.ilceolarias  j but  they  require  such  con- 


stant applications  of  Tobacco-smoke  to  kill  the 
aphis  which  constantly  attacks  them  that  the 
patience  of  an  ordinary  cultivator  is  soon  ex- 
hausted. An  Afuiu  Lily  or  two  and  a few  Musk 
plants  should  be  grown,  as  they  do  not  require 
muchculturalskill.  Of  course.  Pelargoniums  and 
I uchsias  are  not  quite  hardy,  nor  are  Calceolarias, 
but  they  might  be  placed  in  a dwelling  house  in 
severe  weather.  They  ate  safe  in  a glass-house 
in  mild  winters,  and  no  one  likes  to  be  without 
them. — J.  D.  E. 

2018.— Spotted  India  - rubber  - plant 

leaves.  If  drops  of  cold  water  remain  on  the 
foliage  for  any  length  of  time  the  tissues  of  the 
leaves  suffer,  especially  if  the  plant  is  in  delicate 
health  through  the  roots  being  in  a sluggish 
condition.  I suppose  nine-tenths  of  the  ailments 
this  popular  plant  is  exposed  to  are  caused  by 

overwatering  and  defective  drainage. E.  H. 

2026.— Winter  flowers  for  unheated 
nouse.— The  best  winter  flowers  for  cold-house 
are  plants  of  hardy  character  which  flower 
naturally  in  winter,  and  the  best  of  these  are 
Laurustinus  which  have  been  grown  in  pots 
during  summer  and  plunged  outside.  Next  to 
the  Laurustinus  have  a good  batch  of  Christmas 
Roses.  Of  course,  you  will  have  a nice  selection 
of  Chrysanthemums.  Strong  bushes  of  the 
Naked-flowered  Jasmine  (Jasminum  nudiflorum) 
will  be  useful.  After  Christmas  hardy  Prim- 
roses, Auriculas,  Forget-me-nots,  and  Tree- 
Carnations  will  come  in. — E.  H. 

2024.— Bulbs  in  baskets.— Start  the 

bulbs  in  pots  plunged  in  a coal-ash  bed  till 
growth  begins,  or,  say,  for  six  weeks  more  to  a 
greenhouse,  and  as  soon  as  the  flower-buds  are 
formed  transfer  to  the  basket.  Tulips  are  very 
maMgeable  in  this  respect,  and  after  the  first 
lot  have  flowered  they  might  be  removed,  and 
the  baskets  refilled  with  other  bulbs  coming  on 
later.  I am  assuming  that  the  baskets  are 
required  to  hang  in  some  conspicuous  place.  Line 
them  with  a good  thickness  of  fresh,  green 
Moss  ; very  little  soil  is  required.  I have 
shaken  Tulips  out  when  just  coming  into  bloom 
and  used  them  to  fill  baskets  and  vases  without 
the  flowers  suffering  in  the  least.  This  is 
better  way  than  planting  the  bulbs  in  th 
baskets  at  the  beginning. — E.  II. 

2037.— Unhealthy  Plumbago.— In  cool 
greenhouses  the  Plumbago  loses  its  leaves  every 
autumn  ; but  if  the  temperature  can  be  kept  at 
not  lower  than  50  degs.  during  the  winter, 
the  plant  need  never  be  leafless.  Last  winter 
1 had  a large  plant  of  ths  blue  Plumbago 
in  an  8-inch  pot,  which,  being  too  small  for  it, 
was  cracked  on  both  sides  by  the  growth  of  the 
roots.  In  the  spring  it  began  to  resent  its 
confinement  still  further,  for  many  of  the 
leaves  shrivelled  and  blight  took  the  place  of 
the  flower-buds  which  ought  to  have  appeared. 

I now  introduced  the  pot  into  a large  box  made 
of  stained  cement,  1 foot  wide,  2 feet  lono-, 

1 foot  deep,  having  first  put  in  about  4 inches 
of  broken  crocks,  covered  by  decayed  turfs  and 
a layer  of  decayed  leaf-manure.  I then  broke 
away  the  pot  and  filled  in  with  rich,  light  com- 
post, which  I rammed  well  round  the  ball  of 
roots.  In  about  a week  fresh  growths  began  to 
appear  in  every  direction,  and  throughout  the 
summer  the  plant  has  been  simply  crowded  with 
bloom,  which  is  only  now  beginning  to  thin.  I 
never  saw  a Plumbago  so  free  in  bloom  before. 
Now,  I cannot  tell  whether  your  plant  is  in  a 
border,  a box,  or  a pot,  but  I know  that  both  the 
blue  and  the  white  varieties  like  all  the  root-space 
that  you  can  give  them.  I have  several  sturdy 
little  plants  struck  last  autumn  growing  in 
6-inch  pots  ; next  year  I shall  pot  them  on  into 
something  larger.  It  is  always  well  to  strike  a 
few  of  these  plants  to  keep  in  reserve.  Cut- 
tings struck  five  or  six  into  a 5-inch  pot  in  a 

warm  house  are  almost  certain  to  grow 1 G 

Butler. 


The  Plumbago  loses  its  leaves  in  winter.  Possibly 
by its  leaves  so  early  may  either  hive 
had  too  little  or  too  much  water  ; or  there  mav  have  been 
some  other  irregularity  in  its  treatment.— E.  II. 

greenhouse  wall.— Wash  off 
carefully  all  the  distemper  now  adhering  to  the 
wa,ll.  Get  a small  drum  or  cask  of  patent  wash- 
able distemper,  through  any  oil  and  colour 
stores  ; two  coats  of  this,  coloured  by  ordinary 
painters’  pigments  to  any  approved  tint,  and 
laid  on  thinly,  will  last  for  at  least  three  years. 
It  13  sent  out  dry,  to  be  mixed  in  a pail,  like 
ordinary  whitewash.  Another  way  : Get  a peck 


or  two,  as  may  be  sufficient,  of  the  finest 
Portland  cement  at  any  lime  wharf,  and 
make  a wash  of  this,  and  lay  on  two  coats, 
thin,  like  ordinary  whitewash,  keeping  it 
well  stirred.  Another  way:  One  peck  of  un- 
slakcd  ground  lime,  one  pint  of  fresh  cow- 
dung,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  Russian  tallow, 
melted  and  mixed  with  cow-dung  while  hot ; 
pour  this  and  water  on  the  lime,  and  keep 
stirring  while  the  lime  is  slaking,  till  of  creamy 
consistency,  and  lay  on  the  wall  while  it  is  hot, 
possible.  Any  of  these  processes 
will  be  found  cheap  and  good.— J.  G.  S. 

2046.  — Bedding  Tropaeolums  in 

winter.  — The  old  plants  of  the  varieties 
named  will  be  of  no  use  dried  on  a shelf,  but 
if  ^ cuttings  are  taken  and  rooted  now  there 
might  be  a stock  to  work  from  in  the  spring. 
Perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  healthiest  plants 
might  be  reduced  in  size,  potted  and  kept  grow- 
ing in  the  greenhouse  to  produce  cuttings  in 
spring,  but  I would  rather  trust  to  cuttings  now 
they  are  not  difficult  to  root. — E.  H. 

1708.— Culture  of  Lipagerias.— From 

the  information  you  send  I think  your  plant  is 
suffering  for  the  want  of  root  moisture.  The 
materials  used  in  the  border  are  also  too  light ; 
one-third  or  pne-half  good  turfy  loam  would 
have  been  better  than  so  much  peat.  The  plant 
is  evidently  suffering  either  for  the  want  of  more 
root  moisture,  or  for  a more  suitable  soil.  The 
fact  that  a stage  is  placed  over  the  roots  is 
also  against  it,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  other 
plant.  In  all  such  cases  they  invariably  get  too 
much  or  too  little  water. — J.  C.  C. 

Your  border  is  too  narrow,  and  the  soil  too  light 

These  plants  enjoy  a free  root  run.  Widen  the  border  to 
2 _ feet,  or,  if  possible,  3 feet,  draining  it  well,  and 
mix  a quantity  of  rather  rough  loam  with  the  peah  As 
soon  as  the  roots  have  gat  well  hold  of  the  fresh  soil'  o-ive 
water  abundantly  during  the  gr owing  season.  Few  plants 
need  so  much  moisture.  Do  not  think  of  pottino-  it  — 


1896.— Lapagerias  alba  and  rosea 
Ipsing  their  leaves.— The  mixture  of  loam, 
river-sand,  and  leaf-mould  with  the  peat  is  not 
necessary  if  thepeat  is  good.  Probably  it  is  not.  If 
planted  in  good  brown  fibrous  peat,  with  which 
has  been  mixed  some  pounded  charcoal  and 
coarse  white  sand  (river-sand  is  not  always 
good),  and  the  boxes  well  drained,  the  plants 
would  not  lose  their  leaves.  Liquid-manure  is 
also  unnecessary,  and  may  sometimes  be 
injurious.  The  soil  should  be  kept  moist 
throughout,  but  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  vive 
too  much  water. — .1.  D.  E. 

19.54.— Wallflowers  in  pots.— The  pre- 
sent is  a good  time  to  lift  from  the  open  ground 
this  year’s  seedling  Wallflowers  with  a view  to 
their  flowering  in  pots.  According  to  the  size  of 
the  plants  so  must  the  pots  be,  lifting  them 
with  as  much  soil  and  roots  as  can  comfortably 
be  put  into  the  pots.  Five- inch  and  7-inch  pots 
are  both  suitable  sizes  for  Wallflowers.  Failing 
the  possession  of  a cold  frame  to  stand  the 
plants  in  for  a time,  directly  they  are  potted 
they  must  be  put  at  the  base  of  a north  wall  for, 
say,  a week,  unti  the  roots  have  commenced  to 
run  into  the  new  soil,  when  they  should 
have  more  sun  and  light.  Under  the  north 
wall  they  are  shaded  from  bright  sun,  which  is 
the  main  cause  of  the  leaves  flagging.  Two  or 
three  times  each  day  the  plants  are  syringed 
overhead,  rather  than  giving  the  soil  a tho- 
rough soaking  directly  they  are  potted  ; the  soil 
when  used  should  be  moist,  neither  wet  nor  dry. 
To  stand  the  winter  out-of-doors  the  pots  should 
be  plunged  in  ashes,  Coooa-nut-flbre,  or  leaves 
at  the  base  of  a south  wall.  What  watering  is 
necessary  should  be  given  to  them  in  "the 
morning,  not  being  nearly  so  liable  to  suffer 
from  frost  in  consequence  then  though  they  are 
kept  wet. — S.  P. 

2023.  — Showy  annuals.  — Forget-me- 
nots,  Silene  compacta,  Saponaria  calabrica, 
Nemophila  insignis,  Limnanthes  Douglasi,  and 
Virginian  Stock  will  all  flower  in  April  if  sown 
the  previous  August.  The  best  plan  is  to  sow 
the  seeds  in  the  open  ground,  and  pot  up  some 
of  the  strongest  pieces,  growing  them  in  a cold 
frame  during  winter,  and  moving  to  the  green- 
house to  flower.  It  is  rather  late  to  sow  seeds 
now,  even  if  glass  is  available,  for  flowering  next 
April,  but  plants  might  be  obtained. — E.  H. 

1930.  — Plants  for  a small  green- 
house. — Zonal  and  other  Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias,  Abutilons,  Heliotropes,  Tuberous  Be- 
gonias, Chinese  and  other  Primulas,  Cinerarias, 
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Calceolarias,  and,  in  fact,  any  of  the  usual  run 
of  cool  greenhouse  plants.  I think  a good  selec- 
tion of  single  and  double  Begonias  of  the 
tuberous-rooted  section  would  be  found  satis- 
factory, as  they  are  very  free-blooming,  con- 
tinuing throughout  the  entire  season,  and  in 
form  and  colouring  the  newer  varieties  are  un- 
surpassed by  anything  else.  Another  advantage 
is  that  they  require  no  room  nor  care  in  the 
winter,  the  bulbs  being  stored  away  under  the 
stage  or  in  a cupboard  indoors  with  perfect 
safety,  and  the  house  may  then  be  filled  and 
rendered  gay  in  the  winter  with  Chinese 
Primulas,  which  succeed  admirably  in  a cool 
house,  with  some  Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  &c., 
to  bloom  in  the  spring,  before  the  Begonias 
begin  to  come  in. — 1>.  C.  R. 

1953.— Tropeeolum  tuberosum.— You  had  liefcter 
t.ike  the  Moss  off  the  pot  at  once,  and  keep  the  plant  in 
the  greenhouse  unfil  the  spring.  It  is  quite  hardy  ; but 
you  may  lose  it  if  it  is  plantei  out  now.  Keep  the  soil 
in  the  pot  moist  all  the  winter. — J.  C.  C. 

2333.— Plants  for  a house  facing  west.— Ferns, 
Palms,  Dracaenas,  and  other  foliage  plants  will  do  better 
in  such  an  aspect  in  winter  than  flowering  plants. — E.  II. 

2027.— Crrowing  Balsams.— The  Balsam  is  a sum- 
mer-flowering plant,  and  is  not  of  much  us  s when  the 
short  days  come.  It  will  be  useless  taking  cutting's  from 
plants  in  the  garden  now.— E.  H. 

1317.— Sowing  Calceolaria-seeds.— The  seeds 
must  he  sown  in  the  summer  or  early  autumn  to  bloom 
ne-Kt  year.  They  make  their  growth  in  the  winter.  If  the 
frost  is  not  intense  the  plants  will  live  through  the  winter 
in  an  u iheated  house  ; but  they  are  not  quite  hardy 
enough  to  put  up  with  being  frozen  hard  for  a lengthene  1 
period.  Plants  from  seed  sown  in  the  summer  or  early 
a'ltumn  would  flower  finely  in  May  and  June  the  following 
year. — J.  D.  E. 

19S3.— Repotting  Vallotas. — As  the  plant  has 
burst  its  pot,  it  will  be  quite  necessary  to  repot  ir, ; but  I 
would  do  this  without  disturbing  the  roofs.  A plant  that 
has  burst  a 6-inch  pot  is  in  vigorous  health,  and  ought 
now  to  be  put  in  one  8 inches  diameter.— J.  D.  E. 

March  or  the  early  part  of  April  is  the  best  time. 

Unless  the  soil  is  in  bad  condition— which  is  not  likely 
from  your  description- do  not  shake  away  much  of  it ; 
but  remove  the  crocks  and  a little  of  the  surface  material, 
and  shift  it  into  an  8-inch  or  9-inch  size,  just  as  it  is.  Do 
not  remove  the  offsets.  Outlet  all  remain  to  grow  together, 
and  with  a moderate  shift  every  alternate  season,  you  will 
soon  have  a magnificent  mass  of  foliage  and  flowers. — 
B.  C.  K. 

1907.— What  to  grow  in  a greenhouse  ?— If 

jrou  want  something  permanent  you  may  grow  Vines  in 
the  house  ; or  in  the  summer  you  may  grow  Cucumbers 
or  Tomatoes.  Vines  will  give  the  least  trouble,  and  if  the 
house  is  carefully  ventilated,  they  may  be  ripened  without 
fire-heat. — J.  G.  0. 

Why  not  try  a crop  of  Tomatoes  or  Cucumbers? 

If  the  house  is  well  ventilated  at  top  and  sides,  the  former 
would  do  well ; otherwise,  the  latter  would  be  more  suit- 
able. If  you  do  not  care  for  these  you  may  plant  a Vine- 
Black  Hamburgh  is  the  best — which  often  succeeds  remark- 
ably well  in  such  low  liouses  or  pits.  Train  the  rods  along 
the  roof— not  up  it.— B.  C.  K. 

1968.— Treatment  of  the  white  Marguerite. 
—Take  the  plant  indoors  at  once,  as  the  first  sharp  frost 
will  spoil  it.  You  may  cut  the  long  roots  back  a little  ; 
but  preserve  the  short,  fibrous  ones.  Keep  it  close,  moist, 
and  shady  for  a fo  tnight,  and  it  will  probably  do  well. 
Cuttings  already  rooted  will  make  line  flowering  plants  in 
5-inch  or  6-inch  potj  ne.xt  spring.— B.  C.  R. 

1955.— Treatment  of  Tradescantias.— To  keep 
the  plants  from  becoming  straggling  you  must  pinch  off 
the  tops  of  those  shoots  that  are  getting  in  advance  of  the 
others.— J.  C.  C. 

1953.— Seedling  Gaillardias.— You  must  keep  the 
seedlings  in  the  pan  in  which  they  are  growing  until  the 
spring.  Protect  them  from  severe  frost. — J.  C.  C. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

1939.  — Propagating  the  Golden 

Elder. — Directly  the  leaves  fall  is  the  best 
time  to  insert  the  cuttings  of  this  showy  decidu- 
ous shrub.  Cut  in  lengths  of  from  6 inches  to 
10  inches,  retaining  a small  portion  of  the  old 
wood — a heel,  as  it  is  called — where  this  can  be 
obtained,  as  roots  are  more  quickly  formed  from 
this  than  the  soft  growth-shoots.  Failing  to 
obtain  the  heel  of  old  wood  as  here  named, 
select  the  cuttings  with  a firm  base  of  the 
current  year’s  growth,  cut  square  across  below 
a joint,  and  insert  the  cuttings  firmly  in  the  soil 
under  a north  wall.  If  the  soil  is  inclined  to  be 
heavy  and  retentive,  a small  portion  of  common 
building  sand  placed  at  the  base  of  each  cutting 
will  induce  a quicker  root-formation  than  where 
nothing  but  the  soil  named  is  employed.  Of 
course,  in  soil  which  is  naturally  of  a sandy 
character,  this  extra  trouble  in  adding  sand  will 
be  avoided.  If  the  rows  are  1 foot  apart  and 
the  cuttings  8 inches,  that  will  suffice. — S.  P. 

1938.— Thickening  a Thorn-hedge.— 

The  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  put  in  strong 
young  plants  wherever  the  hedge  is  thin  ; cut- 
tings would  be  of  no  use.  I would  strongly 
urge  you  to  use  the  common  Holly,  which  is 


cheap,  and  would  be  more  likely  to  effect  the 
purpose  than  anything  employed  for  forming 
hedges.  In  time  the  Holly  will  take  the  place 
of  the  Thorn,  and  there  will  he  a nice  evergreen 
hedge.  I am  treating  an  old  Thorn-hedge  in 
this  way,  and  the  Holly  is  already  filling  up  the 
bottom  of  it.  In  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years  I shall  have  a nice  evergreen  fence  in 
place  of  an  unsightly  defective  one.  There  is  no 
better  time  for  planting  Holly  tlian  the  present, 
as  the  plants  get  good  root-hold  by  the  winter, 
and  are  not  then  liable  to  suffer  in  severe 
weather.  An  important  point  is  to  give  the 
plants  a good  start  by  deeply  stirring  tlie 
ground,  and  giving  a liberal  dressing  of  manure. 
Water  the  plants  well  in  if  the  weather 
is  dry,  and  it  will  he  advisable  to  water 
them  once  or  twice  in  spring,  as  the  soil  near 
a liedge  gets  drier  than  in  the  open.  The 
first  year  they  will  thoroughly  establish  them- 
selves if  attended  to  in  this  way,  and  the 
following  season  they  may  be  relied  on  to  make 
a good  growth. — J.  C.  B. 

2019.— Evergreen  shrubs  for  a border.— To  a 
great  e.xtent  this  is  a matter  of  taste.  If  you  require 
flowering  shrubs  I should  recommend  Berberis  in  variet 
Laurustinus,  Escallonia  macrantha,  Garrya  elliptica,  white 
andjellovv  Brooms,  Choisya  ternati,  with  a few  Hollies, 
and  a plant  or  two  of  Lawson’s  Cj'press  to  give  elevation  at 
the  back. — E.  H. 
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2063. — Celery-fly. — The  maggot  is  the 
larva  of  the  Celery-fly,  and  after  the  eggs  are 
laid  in  the  leaves  there  is  no  cure,  except  the 
drastic  one  of  picking  the  leaves  off,  and  evtn 
that  is  a future  rather  than  a present  benefit  ; 
but  every  one  of  these  small  maggots  destroyed 
now  means  a fly  less  to  lay  eggs  next  year. 
Though  the  disease  cannot  be  cured,  it  may  he 
prevented  by  sprinkling  the  plants  when  the 
flies  are  about  with  something  distasteful,  such 
as  soot,  or  a mixture  of  soot  and  lime. — E.  H. 

1982. — The  Celery-grub. — This  pest  has 
certainly  been  more  troublesome  this  year  than 
I have  ever  known  it  to  he,  and  it  has  also 
attacked  the  full-grown  Celery  in  many  places. 
I find  it  can  he  kept  off  by  constantly  dusting 
the  leaves  with  soot ; when  the  soot  is  washed 
oif  by  rains,  dust  the  leaves  again.  There  is 
also  considerable  fertilising  properties  in  soot. 
When  Celery  is  said  to  “ holt,”  it  means  that  it 
has  run  up  to  flower,  when  it  is,  of  course,  worth- 
less. Celery  so'wn  early  and  coddled  for  some 
time  under  glass  will  run  to  seed  in  the  mass 
very  often.  — J.  D.  E. 

1945.— Tomatoes  from  cuttings.  — Cuttings 
taken  off  now  and  grown  on  in  heat  when  they  ai'e  well 
rooted  would  bear  fruit  very  early  next  year.  They 
strike  easily,  and  bear  fruit  quite  as  freely  as  seedlings. — 

J.  D.  E. 

The  cuttings  will  strike  readily  in  a little 

warmth  at  almost  any  time.  It  is  not  too  late 
yet,  though  no  time  must  be  lost,  and  if  they 
had  been  got  in  a month  ago,  and  were  now 
rooted,  they  would  stand  a better  chance.  How- 
ever, if  you  have  a nice  light,  sunny,  and 
moderately  warm  house  to  winter  them  in  they 
will  do  well  yet,  with  care.  Keep  them  in  rather 
small  pots  through  the  winter,  and  near  the 
glass,  a high  shelf  being  the  best  place  for  them. 
Temperature  may  range  from  50  degs.  to  60 
degs.  or  70  degs.,  and  give  them  air  whenever 
safe.  Soon  after  the  days  begin  to  lengthen 
again  shift  them  on  into  large  pots  to  fruit  in, 
or  plant  them  out  in  a well- drained  border, 
and  with  ordinary  care  and  liberal  treatment 
they  will  fruit  quite  as  freely  as  seedlings,  even 
if  they  do  not  make  quite  such  robust  growth. — 
B.  C.  R. 

The  advantage  of  raising  Tomatoes  from 

cuttings  is  that  one  is  certain  of  having  plants 
the  exact  counterpart  of  the  parent,  whereas  in 
seedlings  there  is  always  more  or  less  variation, 
and  another  advantage  is  increased  fertility, 
and  those  who  grow  Tomatoes  to  fruit  during 
winter,  or  very  early  in  spring,  propagate  their 
stock  by  this  means  in  preference  to  seed,  as 
they  get  plants  less  inclined  to  leaf  and  stem- 
growth,  and  that  produce  fruit  at  a very  early 
date.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  them  to 
root,  for  healthy  tops  will  strike  in  a heated 
structure  in  a week. — J.  G.,  Hants. 

2030.— Tomatoes  in  ■winter.— Do  not  overwater. 
Train  the  g^rowth  thinly  near  the  glass.  Keep  the  atmos- 
phere buoyant  and  genial,  and  the  night  temperature 
about  65  degs.,  with  10  degs.  or  15  degs.  rise  in  the  day 
time.  Fertilise  the  blossoms  as  they  open  about  mid-day. 


FRENCH  VARIETIES  OF  TURNIPS. 
The  French  Turnips  are  certainly  distinct,  and 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes  the  quality  is  also 
exceHent,  but  neither  the  shape  of  some  nor  the 
quality  of  others  is  satisfactory.  There  is  one 
variety,  however,  that  I can  strongly  recommend 
for  general  culture  on  this  side  of  the  Channel, 
this  being  the  Long  Forcing  Parisian,  or,  as  the 
French  catalogues  have  it,  Navet  des  Vertus 
Marteau.  This  variety  is  very  extensively 
sown  for  the  earlier  supplies  in  France,  large 


quantities  of  it  being  annually  imported  into 
this  country  before  home-grown  Turnips  are 
plentiful  in  our  markets.  As  far  as  earliness  is 
concerned,  however,  it  is  inferior  to  either  Early 
Milan  or  Early  Munich,  and  it  is  not  so  well 
adapted  as  the  first-named,  especially  for  forcing 
in  frames,  hut  in  point  of  quality  it  is  very 
superior  to  either,  and  no  other  Turnip  I have 
yet  tried  remains  in  a usable  state  so  long  after 
it  is  fully  grown.  I have  previously  described 
this  Long  White  Vertus  as  much  resembling  a 
gigantic  oval-shaped  Radish,  and  it  only  remains 
to  be  added  that  it  will  in  the  future  be  sown 
here  in  company  with  the  earliest  round 
Turnips,  and  will  form  a capital  succession  to 
these.  Another  still  longer-rooted  variety,  the 
Cowhorn,  or  Long  White  Meaux  (see  illustra- 
tion), is  not  new  to  this  country.  In  shape  this 
somewhat  resembles  large  crooked  roots  of 
White  Belgian  Carrots,  and  more  than  half  of 
the  Turnip  is  above  ground.  This  again  proves 
of  excellent  quality,  the  very  largest,  or  those 
10  inches  long  and  about  3 inches  in  diameter 
throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  length, 
cooking  admirably — one  root  being  ample  for  a 
small  family.  We  have  become  so  accustomed 
to  the  clean  round  roots  of  the  Snowball  type 
that  the  Cowhorn  shape  does  not  please  at  first, 
but  it  is  a profitable  variety  all  the  same  and 
well  worthy  of  a trial  in  any  garden.  I was 
much  impressed  with  the  appearance  of  the 
Yellow  Finland  Turnip  shown  by  Messrs. 
Vilmorin-Andrieux  et  Cie  last  season  at 
Chiswick.  This  variety  is  said  to  be  very  early, 
but  of  this  I cannot  write  from  experience,  and 
will  merely  state  that  it  is  very  distinct  in 
appearance,  being  of  medium  size,  rather  flat, 
with  a concave  base,  and  a small  mouse-tail-like 
tap-root.  It  has  a very  clear  skin,  and  the 
samples  shown  were  some  of  the  cleanest-looking 
Turnips  I have  seen  this  season.  Another 
yellow-fleshed  variety,  the  purple-top  flat 
Montmagny,  and  which  I have  given  a good 
trial  this  season,  much  resembles  before  it  is 
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drawn  from  the  ground  the  very  serviceable 
and  deservedly  popular  Veitch’s  Red  Globe,  the 
principal  difference  consisting  in  the  fact  that 
the  former  has  a yellow  flesh,  while  the  latter 
cooks  white.  The  Montmagny  is  of  excellent 
quality,  and  in  all  probability  will  prove  as 
hardy  as  most  other  varieties.  I. 


2020.— Cultivation  of  the  Tomato.— 

If  “ Dudley  ” has  had  no  experience,  the  begin- 
ning had  better  be  delayed  till  next  February 
or  March,  when  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  a 
hot-bed  ; but  the  cultivation  of  the  Tomato  has 
now  assumed  such  vast  proportions  that  before 
useful  adduce  can  be  given  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  know  where  the  plants  are  intended  to 
be  grown.  If  “ Dudley  ” has  plenty  of  heat  at 
command  to  grow  the  young  plants  on,  he  may 
sow  the  seeds  thinly  in  pans  early  in  the  New 
Year,  prick  off  into  thumb-pots  or  small  60’s 
when  large  enough  to  handle,  shift  into  48’s 
when  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and 
plant  out  in  the  borderi  of  the  house,  if  a night 
temperature  of  55  degs.  can  be  maintained,  as 
soon  as  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  working 
through  the  soil  after  their  last  shift.  They 
should  be  kept  near  the  glass  at  all  stages 
of  their  growth  in  order  to  have  them  sturdy 
and  strong.  Pot  them  in  sweet,  wholesome 
soil,  of  which  loam  forms  the  chief  part.  The 
seeds  vegetate  so  freely  that  anyone  who  can 
get  seeds  of  the  commonest  plants  to  grow 
cannot  fail  in  raising  them  in  heat ; but  when 
started  early  the  young  plants  must  have  a 
temperature  of  CO  degs.  at  least  to  keep  them 
healthy  and  strong.  If  this  temperature  cannot 
be  had,  delay  the  sowing  till  the  sun  supplies 
more  warmth.  If  for  outdoor  planting  I should 
wait  till  the  middle  of  March,  and  sow  the  seeds 
in  a warm  greenhouse  or  in  a gentle  hot-bed, 
jiricking  them  off  and  growing  on  to  get  strong 
till  the  weather  is  settled  in  May  before  plant- 
ing out. — E.  H. 


LILIUM  NEILGHERRENSE. 

This  plant  is  now  flowering  finely  in  a friend’s 
garden  near  me,  and  it  is  a great  beauty,  but 
it  is  confined  to  a single  blossom  on  the  top  of 
each  stem,  this  flower  being  of  great  size,  the 
large-spreading  limb  pure-white,  the  throat 
tinged  with  primrose-yellow.  Mr.  Bull,  of 
Chelsea,  I believe,  was  the  first  to  introduce 
this  species,  and  four  or  five  years  ago  I saw  it 
blooming  in  great  beauty  in  his  nursery. 
Another  very  fine  Indian  Lily  is  L.  philippinense, 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  from  one 
of  the  islands  in  the  Philippine  group.  This, 
however,  will  bear  a much  w'armer  house  than 
L.  neilgherrense,  and  that  requires  warm  green- 
house treatment — at  least,  that  is  tlie  course 
taken  by  my  friend,  who  has  the  two  species. 


Lilium  neilgherrense. 


though  not  flowering  together.  L.  philippinense 
has  slender,  narrow  leaves  and  long,  tubular 
flowers,  pure-white  and  agreeably  fragrant,  the 
whole  flower  being  pure-white,  saving  just  a 
tinge  of  green  at  the  base.  These  Lilies  do  not 
appear  to  thrive  very  well  under  cultivation.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  they  do  best  when  potted  in 
sandy-loam,  and  the  pots  must  be  well  drained  ; 
both  are  highly-desirable  and  beautiful  kinds. 

J.  Jarvis. 


RULES  POROORRBSPONDBNTS. 

Questions.— and  answers  are  inserted  in 
GARDBNiNQ/ree  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here^  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
f or  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  arid  addressed  to  the  Editor  oj 
Gardening,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  U nanswered 
queries  shoxdd  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  follouxing  the  receipt  of  their 
commu  n ications. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments)  should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


2096. — Destroying  woodllce.  — Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  woodlioe? — J.  P. 

2097. — Shrubs  and  flowers  for  a winter 
border. — What  would  be  best  for  this  position  ? — Pupil. 

2098. — Plums,  &c.,  for  a north  wall.— What 
kinds  of  Plums  or  other  fruit  will  thrive  on  a north  wall? 
— E.  F. 

2099. — Pickling  green  Tomatoes.— Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  how  to  pickle  and  to  make  ketchup  out 
of  green  Tomatoes  ? — Bath. 

2100. — Making  Mushroom-spawn.— Will  some- 
one kindly  give  me  a good  method  of  making  Mushroom 
spawn  ?— Toadstool. 

2101. — Lilium  longiflorum.— When  should  bulbs 
of  Lilium  longifolium  be  potted,  and  how  treated?  They 
flowered  last  spring  in  pots. — A.  P. 

2102. — Pyrethrums  for  early  blooming,— 
Would  someone  tell  me  the  names  of  a dozen  good 
Pyrethrums  (with  colour)  for  early  blooming?— Elsie. 

2103.  — Pampas  Grass. — Will  any  reader  kindly  tell 
me  what  is  the  best  kind  of  soil  and  aspect  for  Pampas 
Grass?  Will  it  do  best  in  a light  or  a rich  soil? — L.  R.  S. 

2104. — Planting  Black  Hamburgh  Vine.- 1 
have  just  built  a greenhouse,  and  I should  be  obliged  for 
full  instructions  how  to  plant  a Black  Hamburgh  Vine? 

210.5  —Gladioli  and  Tritomas.— Should  Gladioli 
and  Tritomas  be  left  in  the  ground  all  winter?  If  not, 
at  what  time  should  they  be  lifted,  and  how  stored  through 
the  winter?— Lanarkshire. 

2106. — The  flowering  of  a Magnolia.— Could 
anyone  kindly  tell  me  at  what  age  a young  Magnolia 
should  flower,  and  should  the  root  space  be  limited  to 
force  it  to  blossom? — W.  G.  C. 

2107. — Deutzia  gracilis.— Could  anyone  kindly 
inform  me  when  is  the  best  time  to  repot  plants  of  Deutzia 
gracilis,  and  what  soil  is  good  for  them,  and  when  should 
they  be  brought  inside?— L.anarkshire. 

2108. — Tropaeolum  Lobbianum.— Is  it  any  use 
keeping  seeds  of  Tropaeolum  Lobbianum  for  next  year’s 
sowing  ? If  so,  when  should  they  be  gathered  ? How  am 
I to  know  when  they  are  ripe  ? — A.  P. 

2109. — Bluebottle-flies  in  vineries.— 1 shall  be 
glad  of  information  as  to  the  best  means  of  exterminating 
these  pests,  the  ravages  of  which  have  been  experienced 
this  summer  for  the  first  time? — E.  M.  H. 

2110. — Apples  and  Pears  for  market.— Would 
someone  kinuly  tell  me  the  names  of  some  of  the  beet 
sorts  of  Apples  and  Pears  to  grow  as  standards  for  market  ? 
Both  early  and  late  sorts  required. — Venture. 

2111. — White-scented  Paeonies.—l  havea  number 
of  roots  of  this  very  fine  flower,  and  shall  be  much  obliged 
if  someone  will  tell  me  how  to  treat  them  ? Should  they  be 
divided  now  or  in  the  spring?— E.  H.  W. 

2112.  — Gooseberries  and  Currants  for 
market.— Would  someone  please  to  give  me  the 
names  of  some  of  the  best  sorts  of  Gooseberries  (red  and 
white),  and  also  Currants  of  sorts  to  grow  for  market? — 
Venture. 

2113. — Seedling  Gladioli.— I have  about  a thou- 
sand Gladioli  that  1 raised  from  seed  this  year,  and  now 
out-of-doors.  The  bulbs  are  as  large  as  Peas.  Will 
someone  tell  me  how  to  treat  them  ? — Young  Beginner. 

2114. — Cape  Gooseberry.— Will  someone  kindly 
say  how  the  Cape  Gooseberry  is  cultivated  in  this  country 
in  the  open  air,  and  where  the  seed  can  be  procured,  as  I 
have  not  seen  it  advertised  in  any  catalogue  ?— Goose- 
berry. 

211.5.— Pruning  White  Jasmine.— Doest  he  White 
Jasmine  require  pruning,  and  if  so,  when?  Mine  has 
made  very  long  shoots,  and  as  I want  the  wall  space 
covered,  I do  not  want  to  remove  them  unless  it  is  better 
to  do  so. — A.  P. 

2110.— Carpet-bedding. — Would  someone  kindly 
name  the  best  eight  plants  most  suitable  for  carpet-beds? 
Also  their  treatment?  Description  of  bed  : Circle,  8 feet 
across,  soil  light.  District  low  ; copper  smoke  occasionally. 
— Young  Beginner. 

2117. — Fruit-trees  on  Oak  fencing.— Can  fruit- 
trees  be  grown  on  Oak  park  fencing,  which,  although  a 
closed  fence,  lets  the  draught  through?  If  so,  what  are 
the  best  kinds  to  grow  (1)  on  a south  aspect,  and  (2)  on  a 
west  aspect  ? — E.  F. 

2118. — Treatment  of  tuberous  Begonias.- 

Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  how  to  treat  these  plants  now 
that  they  are  dying  off,  so  that  I can  keep  them  through 
the  winter?  I have  only  the  windows  in  my  house — no 
greenhouse.— Minnie.  j 


2119. — Dahlias  for  show.— Will  anyone  kindly 
oblige  me  by  stating  what  would  be  the  best  60  sorts  of 
Dahlias  to  grow  for  show  ? Also  the  best  soil  and 
manure,  and  the  most  suitable  shades  for  covering  blooms 
for  show?— Amateur. 

2120. — Name  of  a plant.— Would  someone  kindly 
inform  me  if  Gunnera  scabra  is  the  right  name  of  a curious 
plant  found  in  Moulin  Huit  Bay,  Guernsey,  as  stated  in 

Abel  Heywood’s  Guide,”  and  to  what  botanical  family  it 
b3lonjs  —A.  J.  Pembroke. 

2121. -Chlnese  Sacred  Lilies.— I shall  be  glad  if 
anyone  can  give  me  any  information  about  the  Chinese 
bacred  Lilies  ? I grew  them  last  year  in  a china  bowl  with 
gravel  and  rain-water.  Can  I grow  them  so  again  this 
year?  I have  dried  the  bulbs.— M.  T. 

2122. — Hardy  Rhododendrons. — Will  someone 
kindly  give  me  a list  of  a dozen  good  sorts  of  hardy  Rho- 
dodendrons, and  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  and  state 
when  is  the  best  time  to  plant  them?  Also  would  peat- 
Moss-litter  do  to  plant  them  in?— H.  G.  0. 

2123. — Roses  and  Clematis  for  an  arch.— I 
wish  to  cover  an  Oak  wood  arch,  3 feet  wide,  with  Roses. 
What  kinds  would  be  recommended?  Situation  is  exi 
posed  to  westerly  winds.  Would  it  do  to  grow  a Clematis 
with  them,  and  if  so,  what  variety?— M. 

2124. — Arum  Lily  planted  out.— I planted  out 
on  the  bank  of  a stream  a plant  of  Arum  Lily  (Riohardia). 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  grown  at  all  since  ; but  it  is  alive 
Is  there  any  chance  of  its  blooming  next  spring  if  I pot  it 
again  and  keep  it  in  the  greenhouse?— A.  P. 

2125. — Carbolic  acid  as  an  insecticide.— Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  the  quantity  of  this  per  gallon  of 
water  that  can  be  used  with  safety  in  syringing  the  foliage 
of  Vines  and  Figs  infested  with  mealy-bug,  and  also  as  a 
dressing  during  the  winter  months  ?— M.  B. 

2126. — Calanthes  with  brown  and  decayed 
leaves.— What  is  the  reason  that  the  leaves  of  Calanthes 
become  broivn  and  decay  in  patches  just  when  the  flower- 
stalk  shows  ? The  house  is  kept  damp  day  and  night,  and 
the  heat  averages  70  degs.,  without  sun.— A Subscriber. 

2127. — Stephanotls  for  show.— I have  a fine  plant 
of  Stephanotls,  and  it  blooms  well  during  June  and  July, 
but  I want  it  in  flower  in  August  for  a show.  How  can  I 
keep  it  back?  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me?  Would 
wintering  it  in  a cool  vinery  throw  it  'a  month  later  ?— A 
Reader. 

2128. — Treatment  of  Azaleas.— I have  six  Azaleas 
in  pots  which  do  not  thrive  with  me  at  all.  I have  had 
them  three  years.  They  are  still  in  the  pots  I bought  them 
in,  and  the  soil  has  never  been  changed.  I should  be 
very  grateful  for  any  information  as  to  treatment?— 
Lanarkshire. 

2129. — Evergreen  creepers,  &c.— What  evergreen 
creepers  can  be  recommended  for  a N.N.W.  wall  in  a 
southern  county?  Will  Choisya  ternata.  Clematis  indivisa, 
and  scarlet  Japonioa,  flourish  there  ? Will  that  aspect  suit 
the  Longworth  Rambler  or  any  Rose  but  Gloire  de  Dijon  ? 
— 8.  M.  Crossley. 

2130. — A screen-hedge.— I require  to  make  a screen- 
hedge  about  10  yards  long  and  6 feet  high,  and  as  thin  as 
may  be.  Privet  or  JHolly  I do  not  desire.  What  can  be 
recommended  for  as  varied  a hedge  as  possible,  with  some 
flowering  shrubs  included?  The  position  is  rather  damp 
and  sheltered. — Fortescue  Tiiursby. 

213L— Treatment  of  a red  Salvia.— I have  a 
large  plant  of  a red  Salvia,  grown  from  a cutting  last 
autumn,  planted  out  in  the  spring,  and  now  it  is  quite 
4 feet  high,  and  full  of  blossom.  Will  it  live  out-of-doors 
through  the  winter,  or  should  it  be  potted  and  kept  in 
greenhouse,  oris  it  only  an  annual?— A.  P. 

2132. — Gooseberry-bushes  and  birds.— Would 
someone  kindly  tell  me  if  there  is  anything  that  I can  do 
to  Gooseberry-bushes,  &o.,  to  stop  bullftnohes  and  sparrows 
from  pecking  the  buds  out,  as  the  lime  is  coming  when 
they  will  be  busy  again  ? I caught  a good  many  last  year, 
but  there  now  seems  as  many  s ever. — H.  G.  C. 

2133. — Tree-Fern  (Alsophila  excelsa).— Would 
someone  kindly  inform  me  how  to  preserve  the  fronds  of 
this  beautiful  Fern  (when  cut  off)  to  be  useful  tor  decora- 
tion, as  I have  two  plants,  measuring  6 feet  in  height, 
with  fronds  about  the  eame  length,  and  am  anxious  to 
utilise  them  for  decorative  purposes. — Anxious  Reader. 

2134. — Gold  and  silver  variegated  Ivies.— 
Will  someone  kindly  give  me  some  information  respecting 
the  small  leaved  gold  and  silver  variegated  Ivies?  I am 
wanting  ones  to  train  over  the  wall  of  a porch,  about  5 feet 
Wide.  Should  I require  more  than  one  plant  of  each,  and 
do  thev  grow  quickly,  or  require  any  especial  treatment  ? 

— Anxioils. 

2135. — Madresfleld  Court  Grapes.— Will  anyone 
kindly  tell  me  why  my  Madresfleld  Court  Grapes  are 
shrivelling  this  year  ? The.y  have  never  done  so  before. 
They  are  good  to  eat.  It  does  not  spoil  the  flavour,  but  it 
spoils  the  look  of  the  bunches.  Also  some  of  the  berries 
of  Mrs.  Pinoe  are  shrivelling.  They  are  growing  in  the 
same  house?— M.  T. 

2136. — Growing  for  market.— I am  thinking  of 
taking  a piece  of  ground  for  the  purpose  of  growing 
vegetables  and  fruit  lor  market.  Will  someone  kindly  tell 
me  the  right  distance  to  plant  standard  Apples  and  Pears, 
and  could  I grow  Gooseberries  and  Currants  underneath 
them  ? If  so,  please  give  the  right  distance  apart  to  plant 
them  also? — Venture. 

2137. — Bulbous  flowers.— Will  someone  kindly 
give  me  information  as  to  planting  Crocuses — how  deep 
and  how  far  apart?  Also  whether  there  would  be  any 
cbance  of  successfully  growing  Anemones,  Soilla  sibirica, 
and  Narcissi  here,  at  Bow?  If  so,  how  should  they  be 
planted,  and  when?  Should  the  ground  be  manured 
before  planting — Bowisb. 

2138.  — Nasturtiums  with  few  leaves.  — I 
should  be  much  obliged  if  anyone  could  tell  me  how  to 
grow  Nasturtiums  with  a minimum  of  leaves  I saw  some 
beds  this  summer  which  were  a simple  blaze  of  scarlet 
flowers.  This  was  after  a long  spell  of  wet  weather, 
which,  of  course,  generally  causes  Nasturtiums  to  make  a 
large  quantity  of  foliage.— C.  E.  F. 

2139. — Packing  wild  Rose-roots  for  a sea 
voyage.— How  can  wild  Rose-roots  be  packed  so  as  to 
retain  their  vitality  over  a passage  of  twenty  days  by  sea. 
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and  what  is  the  best  time  of  year  to  s^d  the 
A friend  of  mine  in  the  Seychelles  Islands  is  desiious  of 
pnonring-  the  above  ; but  I am  puszled  how  they  will  last 
thejiassage. — Sarrt  Hindu. 

■il4(i.— Gas-lime  as  manure.  — Would  someone 
kindly  inform  me  in  what  way  gas-lime  is  a dangerous 
substance  to  use,  and  what  mischief  may  be  done  by  the 
use  of  it’  I have  been  using  it  recently  to  avoid  the 
clubbing  of  Cabbages.  &c.  Is  there  anything  better ?- 

tlAlSFORD. 


2141. — Plants  for  a conservatory.— I have  a 
giiiall  conservatory,  about  10  feet  square,  facing  due  south, 
and  fitted  with  hot-water  heating  apparatus  complete.  At 
present  it  is  empty,  and  I should  he  glad  if  someone  would 
kindly  describe  how  and  with  what  it  would  be  advisable 
for  me  to  stock  it  ? I should  very  much  like  to  have  some 
plants  in  flower  by  Christmas.— II.  L.  Butler. 

2142.  — Ripening  Williams’  Bon  Chretien 
Pears  — Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  best  way  of 
ripmiiK^  satisfactorily  Williams’  Bon  Chretien  Pears ? I 
picked'  them  directly  they  left  the  tree  easily,  and 
stored  them  carefully  ; but  if  eaten  when  hard  they  lack 
juice;  if  the  least  bit  soft  they  are  mealy  or  rotten. 
The  soil  is  light. — Gatsford. 

2143  — EjXhibition  Roses. — Will  “ J.  C.  0 ” or  any 
other  experienced  Rose-grower  say  if  the  following  seven 
Roses  are  good  for  exhibition:  Baroness  Rothschild, 
Captain  Christy,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Mdnie. 
Gabrielle  Luizet,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Monsieur 
Noman?  Or  can  they  recommend  any  better  for  exhibi- 
tion in  the  same  colours  (pink  and  white)  ? I have  La 


France. — Youxa  Hero. 


2141— Plants,  &c.,  In  a stove-house.— Will 
“ B.  C.  R.,”  or  someone  else,  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the 
following?— I have  a stove-house  in  which  I grow  Ferris 
and  Cucumbers,  and  I wish  to  put  the  following  into  it 
also  as  soon  as  it  is  time  : Fine  plants  of  Himanbophyllum 
miniatum,  and  also  I want  to  force  some  Strawberries,  and 
strike  cuttings  of  Zona!  Pelargoniums.  What  tempera- 
ture will  be  required  and  when  to  start  them? — Younq 
Bbsinner. 


2145.— An  unheated  greenhouse.— Will  someone 
kindlj'  give  me  some  information  and  advise  me  as  to  the 
best  use  I can  make  of  and  how  to  set  out  an  unheated 
lean-to  greenhouse  lying  between  the  kitchen  and  dining- 
room? In  the  summer  it  gets  about  one  hour's  sun,  and 
in  the  winter  I fear  will  be  rather  cold.  I should  like  to 
grow  on  the  walls  Clematis,  Jasmines,  and  some  ever- 
greens, and  more  especially  Roses,  and  evergreen  Ferns  in 
a rockery  I have  formed  on  the  cement  floor. — Bu-N’OALOW. 

2140  —Propagating  Vines.— I wish  to  take  cut- 
tings from  several  valuable  and  healthy  Vines  and  strike 
them.  At  what  time  of  year  should  they  be  cut  from  the 
parent  plant?  Should  they  be  slips,  not  cuttings?  What 
soil  do  they  need,  or  are  they  best  grown  in  rotten  turves? 
What  heat  should  be  given  to  make  them  root?  Bottom- 
heat  or  only  ordinary  vinery  temperature,  and  should  the 
heat  be  from  a hot-bed  or  pipes  ? The  varieties  are  Muscat 
of  iAlexandria,  Black  Hamburgh,  White  Frontignan,  and 
Gr'js  Colmar,  and  they  have  all  borne  fine  fruit  this  year. 
—I.  L.  R. 

2147. — Tomatoes  and  Vines  in  a cool  green- 
house.— I purpose  putting  up  a portable  J-spRO  roofed 
greenhouse,  1(1  feet  by  8 feet,  against  a 6-feet  wall,  facing 
full  south,  for  growing  Tomatoes  and  Grapes  in.  I want 
the  Tomatoes  to  have  the  full  advantage  that  the  house 
can  give  them.  Should  I plant  the  Tomatoes  in  front  and 
’"he  Vine  at  the  back  against  the  wall,  or  if  I planted  the 
Vine  in  front  would  it  shade  the  Tomatoes  too  much  ? 
What  quantity  of  Tomatoes  might  I e.xpect,  with  good 
management,  from  a house  that  size?  I am  thinking  of 
putting  in  a elow-oombustion  boiler.  What  size  should  I 
want,  and  how  should  I arrange  the  pipes,  and  the  best 
kind  for  a portable  house  ? — H.  C. 

2148. — An  unhealthy  Acacia.— I am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  an  Acacia  I have,  which  drops  its  leaves  and 
looks  miserable.  It  was  grown  from  seed,  and  for  some 
years  flourished  well.  Last  year,  however,  it  began  to 
drop  its  leaves,  so  I repotted  it,  thinking  something  was 
wrong  with  the  root.  But  that  made  it  no  better,  and 
this  year  I was  advised  to  cut  the  top  of  the  leader  and 
repot  it  (the  Acacia)  in  a mixture  of  sand,  loam,  and  leaf- 
mould.  After  doing  this  it  threw  out  shoots  beautifully, 
and  I thought  it  was  well,  but  this  morning,  when  I 
touched  it,  a shower  of  the  leaves  fell — i.e.,  not  the  ribs  of 
the  leaves  at  all,  but  the  green  portions.  I give  it  water 
moderately,  and  it  is  situated  in  a tine  bay  window,  south 
aspect,  but  I do  not  allow  it  to  get  too  much  sun.  Will 
someone  kindly  advise  me  as  to  its  treatment?— Nil 
Db.sperandu.m. 


2149. — Pegged-down  Roses.— I am  much  obliged 
for  “J.  C.  C.’s”  answer  (see  Gardening,  Sept.  20th, 
page  409),  to  my  query  about  cutting  away  the  old  growth 
of  pegged-down  Roses.  I intend  replanting  the  bed,  be- 
cause the  Roses  have  never  been  moved  since  they  were 
planted,  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  and  some  have  died  and 
left’empty  spaces,  and  some  that  are  on  the  outside  of  the 
bed*  have  grown  so  much  more  than  others,  especially 
Countess  of  Oxford  and  Beauty  of  Waltham.  The  bed  is 
oblong,  and  has  nothing  but  Roses.  It  is  manured  well 
once  or  twice  a year.  I intend  filling  up  the  bare  spaces 
with  cuttings  taken  by  myself  two  years  ago  this  October, 
and  which  are  now  nice  bushes,  2 feet  and  3 feet  high,  and 
have  been  blossoming  this  summer.  I shall  be  glad  of  any 
hints  as  to  planting,  &c  , from  “ J.  C.  C.”  or  any  other 
Rose-grower.— M.  T. 

2150. — Roses  for  a greenhouse  wall.  — The 
back  wall  of  my  greenhouse  being  m a position  that  gets 
a very  great  deal  of  sun,  I have  resolved  in  growing  Roses 
thereon,  and  for  that  purpose  have  made  a border  (under- 
neath the  staging),  in  the  way  and  of  the  materia's  I have 
seen  advertised  in  Gardening.  Last  week  I purchased  a 
Mar6ohal  Niel  (in  a pot),  the  shoots  of  which,  when  un- 
coiled, will  measure  about  10  feet  or  12  feet,  and  full  of 
foliage.  It  is  still  in  the  pot,  so  will  someone  kindly  advise 
me  how  to  proceed  with  it?  I suppose  the  present  crop 
of  foliage  will  fall  off,  as  I see  some  of  the  leaves  are 
getting  spotted  with  yellow.  Will  it  require  any  pruning 
yet  ? I am  also  expecting  two  others,  which,  I nelieve, 
will  be  Devoniensis  and  Reine  Marie  Henriette.  Will  the 
same  treatment  arlvised  for  the  Mar4ohal  Niel  be  suited 
to  these,  and  should  they  still  be  supplied  with  plenty  of 
water? — W.  J.  March. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
/ire  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

2151. — Coping  for  walls  (C.  ir.).— The  best  is 
always  the  cheapest,  and  there  is  nothing  so  good  as  York- 
stone.  The  cheap  things  give  under  the  action  of  the 
weather,  and  the  wall  becomes  damp  and  decays.  Fruit- 
trees  never  thrive  well  on  a damp  wall. 

2152. -BulbletS  of  Tulips  {P.  J/).— Plant  them 
out  in  a warm  border  of  sandy,  well-manured  soil.  Water 
them  during  spring  and  summer  when  dry,  and  keep  them 
free  from  weeds.  When  they  get  to  a flowering  size  plant 
them  out  where  you  wish  them  to  bloom.  Such  bulbs  are 
not  fit  for  forcing. 

2153. — Chrysanthemum  Etoile  d’Or  ("H.  C.  B.). 
— Now  the  plant  has  done  flowering  in  the  window-box  pot 
it  and  put  it  inside  of  the  window  or  a greenhouse,  and  it 
should  produce  some  flowers  all  the  winter.  If  there  are 
any  insects  on  the  leaves,  dip  the  whole  head  of  the  plant 
into  rather  strong  Tobacco-water. 

2154. — Maiden-hair  Perns  (H.  H.).— The  Fern 
sent  is  Adiantum  cuneatum.  It  will  succeed  in  a green- 
house temperature.  Keep  it  rather  drier  at  the  root  during 
winter  (but  by  no  means  very  dry),  and  in  spring  cut  off 
all  the  old  rusty  fronds,  and  when  the  young  ones  get  a few 
inoh-s  high  shift  the  plants  into  larger  pots  if  necessary. 

2155. — Weedy  garden  (fl.  ir.).— Your  onlycourseis 
to  prevent  the  weeds  getting  established  by  hoeingbetimes 
in  the  spring.  Get  a Dutch  hoe  and  use  it  vigorously  two  or 
three  times  a week  all  through  the  summer,  whether  you 
see  weeds  or  not,  and  your  ground  will  be  then  less  trouble 
to  you.  Barn  the  weeds  you  have  cleared  away,  and  apply 
the  ashes  to  the  ground. 

2153— Vanda  ccerulea  (JL  P-  T.).- The  flowers 
sent  by  this  enquirer  are  passable,  both  in  size  and  colour  ; 
but  they  are  not  of  a good  variety  ; but  I should  say  that 
the  plant  would  improve.  But  those  from  “N  K.”  and 
“C.  W.”  are  really  not  worth  anything,  and  I should 
advise  the  plants  to  bs  consigned  to  the  flames  at  a period 
as  early  as  possible  after  reading  these  lines. — M.  B. 

2157. — Wintering  plants  (,K.  M.  A ).— Throw  the 
Coleuses  away  : they  cannot  be  kept  alive  in  winter  with- 
out a good  heat  is  available.  Put  the  Fuchsias  in  any  shed, 
room,  or  dry  cellar  from  which  frost  is  excluded,  and  keep 
them  dry  at  the  root.  Plunge  the  Roses  in  oo  d-ashes  out- 
of-doors,  and  put  the  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  your  windows 
in  rooms  from  which  the  frost  is  excluded. 

2158. — Salvias  not  flowering  (H.  .9.).— Most  of 
the  Salvias  flower  in  autumn  and  spring  ; the  blue  one  (S. 
patens)  flowers  in  summer.  Give  a good  soaking  of  water, 
and  then  shift  the  plants  at  once  with  good  balls  of  earth 
attached  to  the  roots  and  pot  them,  and  place  them  in  a 
warm  and  light  part  of  the  greenhouse  ; they  should  then 
flower.  They  should  have  been  kept  pinched  in  during 
the  summer  to  render  them  bushy,  and  also  should  have 
been  potted  up  in  September. 

2159  —Removing  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  Roses, 
&c.  (R.9  H.)._Liliesof  the  Valley  may  be  removed  at  once, 
if  desired.  They  should  be  lifted  in  good  clumps  and  be  dis- 
turbed as  little  as  possible.  Roses  should  remain  until  the 
end  of  this  month  before  being  transplanted.  The  wood  is 
now  maturing,  and  if  the  leaves  have  dropped  the  plants  will 
be  then  in  exce  lent  condition  for  removal.  Ferns  will 
also  transplant  better  a few  weeks  later  than  now;  but 
under  any  circumstances,  at  this  cool  time  of  the  year, 
these  can' suffer  but  little  if  replanted  now. 

2160. — Perns  where  Grapes  are  grown  {J. 
Gibson). — This  is  a moot  question  ; but  I suppose  the 
vinery  is  not  subjected  to  much  warmth  ; if  so,  the  follow- 
ing dozen  kinds  of  Ferns  will  be  found  to  thrive  well : 
Adiantum  formosum,  Asplenium  bulbiferum,  Asplenium 
praemorsum,  Davallia  oanariensis,  Doodia  aspera,  Lomaria 
discolor,  Lomaria  fluviatilis,  Onyohium  japonicum,  Platy- 
loma  rotundifolia,  Polystiohum  capense,  Pteris  tremula, 
and  Woodwardia  radieins.  The  above  kinds  will  form  a 
ground  work  for  you.  Smaller  things  you  can  add  as  you 
like.— J.  Jarvis. 

2161. — Unhealthy  Myrtle  (H.  F.  G ).— From  the 
appearance  of  the  specimen  sent,  the  Myrtle  is  literally 
eaten  up  with  “ tbrips  ;”  we  never  saw  a worse  case.  No 
doubt  the  plant,  being  trained  to  a greenhouse  wall  inside, 
is  very  dry  at  the  roots.  This  should  be  seen  to  at  once, 
and  the  whole  of  the  soil  in  the  border  be  thoroughly 
soaked  with  water.  If  the  material  is  exhausted  apply 
some  fresh  turfy  loam  to  the  roots.  Syringe  the  tops 
freely  and  frequently  with  soapy  and  Tobacco-water,  and 
also  clean  water.  If  you  have  a garden-engine  use  that 
instead  of  a syringe,  as  it  is  more  forcible. 

2162. — Odontoglossum  Insleayi  splendens 
(IT.  H.).— This  is  thenameof  your  variety,  an  t a very  nice 
Orchid  it  is.  Some  growers  prefer  this  to  O.  grande  ; but  I 
think  it  is  a case  which  fully  exemplifies  the  saying  : 
“How  happy  could  I be  with  either,  &o.”  Yours  is  an 
excellent  form.  Sepals  and  petals  rich  deep-brown,  shining 
as  if  polished,  and  the  large  flat  lip  bright  yellow,  with  a 
marginal  row  of  spots  of  a deep  carmine-crimson,  the 
crests  of  the  lip  being  deep  orange-yellow.  It  should  be 
kept  during  winter  at  the  warm  end  of  the  Odontoglossura- 
house. — M.  B. 

2163. — Caterpillar  on  an  Apple-graft  (J. 

Shankland).~The  Caterpillar  sent  is  one  of  the  looper 
caterpillars ; but  it  was  so  injured  bv  rattling  about  in  the 
box  in  the  post  that  it  is  impossible  to  name  it.  The  moth 
would  be  of  a good  size,  with  broad  wings,  and  a small 
body.  These  looper  caterpillars  often  rest  in  the  manner 
you  describe  when  they  walk.  As  they  have  no  legs  in  the 
middle  of  their  bodies  they  hunch  up  their  backs,  so  as  to 
bring  their  hind  feet  close  up  to  the  front  ones,  and  then 
stretch  forward  the  front  part  of  their  bodies  as  far  as 
possible.  All  these  looper  caterpillars  are  more  or  less 
injurious  to  plants,  and  several  kinds  feed  on  Apple- 
leaves. — G.  S.  S. 

2164. — Oattleya  labiata  (T.  J.  H.).— Yes,  this  is  the 
name  of  your  plant  if  you  put  to  it  the  designation  “The 
summer-flowering  labiata,"  or  Oattleya  Gaskelliana.  It  is  a 
very  good  coloured  form  of  the  plant,  and,  I believe,  some 
good  forms  are  likely  to  come  from  the  recent  importa- 
tions. The  autumn-flowering  labiata  has  never  been 
imported  but  once,  and  from  what  part  of  Brazil  seems  to 
be  doubtful.  It  has  far  more  depth  of  colour  than  the 


flower  sent,  good  though  that  be,  so  rest  and  be  thankful 
If  you  have  any  more  plants  from  that  importation,  lohR 
out  for  a white- flowered  form.  A friend  of  mine,  who  has 
some  showing  flower,  told  me  he  expected  one  of  his  was 
a white  form.— M.  B. 

2165. — Vine  In  a bad  state  (John  Tuekee).—Thc 
Grapes  sent  were  very  badly  attacked  with  the  disease 
called  “shanking,”  evidently  in  this  case  caused  by  a liad 
state  of  the  roots.  As  soon  as  the  crop  of  fruit  is  cleared 
off  lift  the  roots  of  the  Vine  up  carefully  and  cover  them 
over  with  a damp  mat,  and  then  remake  the  border  with 
good  turfy  soil  and  old  mortar  rubbish  and  bones,  and  well 
drain  it.  Replant  the  roots  near  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
and  give  a good  waterlog  to  setLle  the  soil  down,  and  then 
cover  over  with  some  strawy  litter  to  keep  out  frost.  _ ’The 
material  for  the  bonier  sliould  be  .got  ready  before  lifting 
the  Vine-roots,  and  they  should  be  allowed  to  come  on 
naturally  another  season,  and  not  be  forced  in  the  least. 

2166. — Anapeltis  stlgmatica  (J.  H.).— This  is  the 
name  of  your  specimen.  It  is  an  elegant  plant  for  growing 
in  small  hanging-baskets,  its  exquisite  markings  and  vena- 
tions showing  up  so  plainly  by  the  light,  and  afforL.ing 
a much  more  pleasing  picture  than  when  growing  in  a pot 
below  the  eye  ; then  the  sori  are  la'ge  and  bold  and  of  a rich 
bright-brown.  It  is  often  called  Polypodiura  ; but  this 
is  an  old  and  obsolete  arrangemenL  The  only  reason  its 
bein<^  so  called  being  the  naked  sori  without  an  iudusium 
or  covering ; but  in  the  true  Polypodium  the  veins  are 
simple,  forked,  and  free,  whilst  in  your  specimen  they  are 
not  so.  Depend  upon  it,  the  division  of  genera,  like 
the  Polypodium  of  old  authors,  does  not  prevent  one  s 
learning  Ferns  ; but  rather  simplifies  and  begets  a better 
understanding  of  the  plants  amongst  amateurs.  J.  Jar\  ls. 

2167. — Grubs  on  Cyclamens  (-H.  P.  9.,  Canter- 
bury).— From  the  description  given  and  the  appearance  of 
the  plant  which  you  forwarded,  I imagine  your  Cyclametis 
have  been  attacked  by  the  grubs  of  the  Black  Vine  weevil 
(Otiorhynchus  sulcatus)  or  by  the  grubs  of  another  species 
belonging  to  the  same  genus.  But  there  are  so  many  small, 
round,  semi-tran-iparent,  white  grubs,  that,  without  seeing 
one,  it  is  impossible  to  say  positively  what  insect  it  is.  If 
I am  right,  the  eggs  are  laid  by  the  weevil  at  the  root  of 
the  plant,  and  the  young  grubs  begin  to  feed  as 

they  are  hatched  on  the  roots.  They  may  be  found  at  the 
roots  of  various  plants.  Primulas,  Seduras,  Strawberries, 
and  many  other  soft-rooted  plants  are  often  attacked  by 
them.  The  only  way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  by  taking  up 
the  plants  and  searching  for  them.  No  insecticide  is  of 
any  use,  as  if  used  of  sulficient  strength  co  kill  the  grubs 
the  plants  would  be  injured.  The  beetles  are  nearly  black 
and  scarcely  k inch  long.  They  hide  themselves  during 
the  day,  coming  out  after  dark  to  feed.  They  live  on  the 
leaves  of  various  plants,  and  at  times  do  much  injury  to 
the  plants  they  attack.  If  you  can  find  on  what  they  are 
feeding,  lav  white  cloths  under  the  plants  and  suddenly 
throw  a bright  light  on  them,  when  the  weevils  will  often 
fall  to  the  ground.  If  they  do  not,  shake  and  search  the 
plants  well.  These  insects  will  probably  prove  very 
troublesome,  unless  means  are  taken  to  exterminate  them 
at  once. — G.  S.  S. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  ig  readers  would  remember  that  we 
lo  7iot  answer  queries  by  post y and  that  we  cannot  under- 
ake tojorward  letters  to  correspo7idents,  or  msert  queries 
hat  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender, 

Crt/'^ion.-A-pply  to  George  Bunyard  & Co.,  Maidstone, 

ient. .7.  H.  C.— It  is  late  now;  but  you  could  try. 

Che  plint  sows  itself.  You  should  have  no  difficulty  in 

•■etting  pieces  in  the  spring. Pupil.—'Move  them  now. 

jrass  mowings  can  be  used  for  mulching.  Of  course,  you 
vouldcutoff  the  stalks  for  convenience  sake  if  they  are 
lead  You  may  top-dress;  but  if  the  plants  are  very 
nuch  crowded  take  them  up,  retrench  the  soil,  and 

;hen  replant. Marie  Curtis.— We  cannot  say.— — 

EmmaF.  Sewell.— to  any  good  nurseryman,  one  thit 
ieals  especially  in  soft-wooded  things.  We  do  not  recom- 

iiend  dealers. Lady  Smith. — Appl,v  to  Mr.  T.  Baines, 

fern  Cottage,  Palmer’s-green,  Southgate,  London,  IN.— 
Wm  Metcalf.— The  Snowdrop  Potato  ca«  be  obtained 

through  any  good  seedsman. A.  C.  0.— The  roots  of  the 

iVpples  and  Pears  have,  no  doubt,  got  down  into  bad  soil. 

Lift  them  next  month. Miss  C.  li.  //(irffei/.—- Apply  to 

Messrs.  Hooper  & Co.,  Covent-garden,  London,  W.  L. 

H O.  Swainson.—B.ov/  have  the  dou’ole  Pelargoniums 
oeen  treated,  and  what  kinds  do  you  grow  ? We  cannot 
idvise  you  without  more  information.— —A.  >■.— -Send  a 
ipeoimen  of  the  Salvia  in  flower,  and  then  we  can  tell  you 

bvhat  its  name  is,  and  how  to  treat  it. Anxious.  Apply 

;o  Richard  Smith  & Co.,  High-street,  Worcester.—— 
tl.  O.  C.— Apply  to  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  Knaphiil, 
Woking,  Sairey.— Constant  Reader.— One  of  the  stoves 
advertised  in  this  paper  would  do  very  well  to  heat  the 

small  greenhouse. Young  Beginner. — “ Vines  and  Vine 

Culture,”  by  A.  F.  Barron,  post  free  from  this  office  for 

33  9d. A Constant  Reader.— h pretty  seedling  Pansy, 

but  not  of  sufficient  merit  to  warrant  giving  it  a dis- 
tinctive name. 

NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

***  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  toname  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Hlus- 
TRATED,  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  yy.L. 

Names  of  plants.— Capf.  Hoosper.— Dendrobium 

chrvsanthum  ; Other  specimen  too  shrivelled. A.  (y. 

Dell  —1  Adiantum  pedatum  ; 2,  Adiantum  formosum  ; 
3.  Adiantum  Ghiesbrieghti ; 4,  Polystiohum  acrosticoides  ; 

5 Polypodiura  Robertianum. G.  Bullah.—l,  Miltonia 

Clowe'si  major;  2,  Laslia  elegans;  3,  Cattleya  Leopoldi  ; 
4 Catasetum  Bungerothi ; 5,  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei. 

J Fish—l,  Nothochlaena  Eckloniana  ; 2,  Gomophle- 

bium  subaurioulatum ; 3,  Phymatodea  Billardieri ; 

4 Leptogramma  totta. Leonine.— I,  Gymnogramnia 

ohrysophylla ; 2,  G.  Martens!;  3,  G.  sulphurey,  4,  G. 

chrysophylla  Parsons!. T.  Goulter.—l,  Crepis  barbata  , 

2 Stapelia  variegata  ; 3,  Linum  arboreum  ; 4,  btatice  ta- 
tarioa  ; 5,  Cerastium  Biebersteini ; 6,  Acis  autumnalis.  — 
G.  Hurst.— 1,  A good  form  of  Cypripedium  tonsum  ; 2, 
Vanda  tricolor ; 3,  Cypripedium  cardinale  ; 4,  Cattleya  bi- 

color E.Carrol.-l.Fnoa.  retorta major;  2,  Erioasuaveo- 

lens ; 3,  Erica  cerinthoides.  We  are  glad  someone  is  taking 
care  of  these  plants. T.  S.  IT.-Sandersoma  aurantiaca. 
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/•'.  />’.  IK. Jasminum  "raGillimura. T March- 

Cannot  name  these,  vvhioh  appear  to  be' seedling 

Tydieas.  Call  them  what  you  like. ^.CTuYiZs.— Curcuma 

Koscoeana.— — A The  Chili  Jasmine  (llande- 

^•llla  suaveolens).- — T.  /.'/.s/mp.-Myrsiphyllum  aspara- 

{fioitles. Mrr.  Cn;moi;  Flowerin?  Nutmeg  (Levces- 

teria  fonuosa) Khlaiin. — Dracama  vivipara. Knfc 

iluHitas. — Myrtle  Spurge(Euphorhia  Lithyris) E F (f 

—\anegated  Laurel  (Laurus  variegata). II'.  Manii.— 

Lommon  Spindle-tree  (Euonymus  europ.-cu.s). E’i’n- 

bcaiirare.  — 1,  Autumn-flowering  perennial  Sunflower 
(tleliantluis) : 2,  Common  Soapwort  (Saponariaotlioiiialis) 

- — A, ■/;!.— Smashed.  Please  take  a little  care  in  sendinr^ 

t1ower,s  if  you  vvish  them  named  properly. .S'nnf/uvYfe.— 

Blue  African  Lily  (.\gapanthus  umhellatus). 

Names  of  fruit.— Ad//i//„f  st.  ,/.</, n —Apples  • 
1,  Insumcient  specimen  ; 2,  Yellow  Ingestrie;  J Wellino-- 
ton  or  Uumelow’s  Seedling ; 4,  Golden  Knob  ; 5,  W'orcestm 
Pearmain  ; G,  Cellini ; 7,  Court  Pendu-Plat ; S,  Yorkshire 

Beauty ; 9,  Five-Crowned  Pippin Bunt.  1 and  3 

Varieties  of  the  common  Damson  ; 3,  Damas  de  Septembre ’■ 
- — Apple  Leathercoat  or  Koyal  Kusset.  Pear 

Fondante  d'Aulomiie. Fortrsciic  YVi  Apple 

Vorkshire  Beauty. Si, mil  Box  without  letter,  name 

or  aihin-KS  contained  an  Apple  Eclilinville  Seedlino- 1 

Box  without  letter  or  a hlres.^,  hut  pouted  at  Thornton 
II  iitlans-under-hedale,  contained  Apples  : 1 and  Loc.al 
kinds  not  recognised  ; 3,  Yorkshire  Beauty  ; 4.  Send  again 
better  specimen  ; 5,  Fearn’s  Pippin  ; 7,  Keswick  Godlin. 
and  a Pear  No.  G,  Old  Bergamotte. J.  F D —Apples  ■ 

1,  Norfolk  Beaufln  ; 2,  Carlisle  Codlin  app  .reiiu'y,  but  bad 
specimen  ; 3,  Seek-iio-farther  ; 4,  Rymer  ; 5,  Not  recog- 
nised , G,  Acklam  llusset;  7,  8,  and  9,  Bad  specimens 
cannot  name ; 14,  Yellow  Ingestrie.  Pears : 12,  A small 
Passil  Colmar  apparently;  11,  Winter  Nelis ; 12,  Chau- 

montel.  All  these  specimens  were  poor. G.  — Pear 

Beurr6  Ranee.— —C../.N.,  Loujh'/all. —Apples  : 1,  Cellini  ; 

2,  King'  of  the  Pippins. 

Catalogues  received.-Yf-we-s,  llulhs.  Curious 
and  Scarce  Plants.  II.  A.  Wiffin,  Belehamp,  Clare 

Suffolk. Catalo-juc  Roaesi.  Wm.  Paul  & Sons  VVal- 

tliarn-cross.  Hens. Seed  Catalojae.  Damniann  & Co 

Naples. Pnee  List  of  Amrncan  >»h\  Jh.  M.  Thor- 

burn  & Co.,  15,  John-street,  New  York,  U.S. 

B09k  received,— “ Bees  and  Bee  Keeping,’’  b\-  F R 
Cheshire.  -L-  Cpcott  Gill,  170,  Stran  i,  Loudon,  W.C. 

POULTRY  AND  RABBITS, 

2109.— Insects  on  fowls.— What  is  the  best  treat- 
ment for  destroying  insects  on  fowls  ?— K.  .S. 

2170 -Keeping  ducks.-Wi  1 someone  klndlv  say 
If  ducks  can  be  kept  successfully  in  a plane  parted  off, 

8 feet  by  4 feet,  and  without  a pond  for  them  to  saIiu  in  ’ 
— Constant  Reader. 

chickens.-WouM  “Doulting” 
kmdly  tell  me  the  bed  way  to  fatieii  chickens  on  a small 
scale ?— A New  Begi.v.ner. 
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R.  GOLD  & CO. 

BESTBUL^  CHEAP. 


50,  ill  11  sorts,  for 
75,  ill  13  sorts,  for 

2 named  llwaciiiths,  full  size. 


Is.  Od. 
Is.  6d. 


150,  in  17  sorls,  inoliidiug  4 named  llyacinth.s 

: 2s.6d. 

12  best  named  Hyacinths  for  pots  or  gUssei 

.’  3.S.  Od 

All  Carria  le  Free,  on  receipt  of  Postal  Order. 

R.  GOLD  & CO., 

30,  Maiden  Lane,  Covent  Garden, 
LONDON,  W.C 

ROSES.  ROSES. 

THE  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  in  tlie  World. 

™.0iJ0  grand  plants  to  select  from, 
foo  “ /•  P'lrchaser's  selection  from 

or  nSf ‘Jin  I i Twenty  choice  Standards 

or  Half-Standard.sfor  2ls.  Purchaser  s selection.  Thf»  follow- 
mff  are^my  selection,  carriage  free,  ca°h  with  order:  21  choice 
and  Noisettes,  12s.  Gd. ; 12  choice  climbing,  6s. ; 
Nokettis^  dwarfs  7r.  ; 12  beautiful  TeL  and 

NRk  D 'fiu  V ®fu  looses.. 4s-  eJ-;  6 MarGchal 

Pr  ii'n  y®"'®,'!®  Dijons,  4s.  ; 6 choice  Moss  Roses, 
i no  ’ e ° ■ Cabbage  Rases,  3s  6d. : 6 Old-fashioned  Roses 
r1'  ’ ? Roses,  3s.  ; 6 pink  Monthly  Rotes, 

Roses  ’vs  Roses,  3<. ; G quics-growing  Climbing 

imler  ’ Tho^,'  ' H "ly  selection,  cash  with 

orUer.  i.  housands  of  restiinonials.  Catalogues  free 

JAMES  WALTFRS.  Rose  Grower.  E,'?ett*i' 


AURICULAS. 

A splendid  lot  of  choice  mixed  varieties.  Plant  now  to  ensure 
an  abundance  of  Bowers  in  spring.  Is.perdoz  ; 25  for  Is  'Jd  • 
5U  for  3s.  3d.  Larger  plants,  2s  and  3.s.  per  dnz. 

W.  it.  J.  BIRKENHEVD,  S.v'e 


Spring  Floffering  PLANTS, 


OHOW  CARNATIONS  and  PICOTE“ES^^t^o 
7r  named  var„such  as  Robert  Hold, -gray? 

Mrs.  Sharp  Favourite,  &c.,  P2,  4s.  6J.,  free.— W.  KENYOn’ 
■Shipperbottom.  Waliiier.sley,  Bury,  Lancs. 

T ARGE  CROCUSES,  yellow,  white,  blue 
, „ stuped  1)0  mixed,  Is.  9d. ; l.COl,  12s.  Large  .Snowdmi’i 
Ms-  Daffodil  hulns,  12),  Is  6d  ^ 
l.OU),  9i  ; oar,  paid -3.  HARRISON.  Fellside,  Kendal. 

Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Trees 
.andShnibs,  Uft.tolft.,  goodvariety,  packed,  5s  6d  ■ 
carnage  Paid,  7s.  18  fine  Hardy  Shrubs  for  pots,  nice  selec-’ 
tiun,  2s  M , free.  Dwarf  Roses,  strong  named,  4r  6d  dozen 

3’ -HENRY  SHlft? IMP^ysuPkle,  &o.,  free! 
Jo.  HLNKY  SHILLING.  Nurseryman,  Fleet.  Hams. 

QARNATIONS.  choice  mixed  double^strain~ 

Is  31  Grenadin  (double  scarlet), 

13.  6 1.  clo/en.  10  strong  plants  for  spring  blooming  * Wall- 

ZrLTGefaZm^s'n^drubleMarg^^^^^^^^^^  la“ 


2 ORCHID, S for  8ale  or  Exchange,  in- 

G ^ ^ PAID,  good  strong  plants,  Is.  SdT 
per  100  . Wallflowers,  Sweet  Williams,  Canterbury  Bells 
Brompton  Stocks  Foxgloves,  Hawkweed.  WinterLettuce 
Is.  3A  per  100;  Winter  Onions,  Early  York  Cabbage  red 
pickling  Strawberry  plants.  3.s  6d.  per  lOn,  Sa,-e  Th^vine  6 
for  l6,6d.-.JAM(W  BENNET-R  Pickhill,  ThirTk  Yorks  ' 

RDY  PERENNIALS. -This 

, r„  Phloxes  and  double  Pyrethnmis,  strou»  nianls 

named,  6 yys..  Is  9d. ; 6 of  both,  12  vars.,  3s.  Deluhinim, 

W BRI&'ocr"!’  wl?"':’  f'-®®  for  cash  -I 

yv.  BRIDGSTOCK’  4,  VV  ellesley-avenue,  Harnmer.smit.G 

A^^uiDAN  GRAS.SE8  POlTVASEST^sol^l 

50  Kalr''Gmsi'es?“2  dr'S  “ alLT“"hatd?onm  U r ' 

3tlod’ivfcLAREt^Co‘7"-^l^  canfagYZ^ 

jj:  CO.,  2o,  vVilaoD-»treer.  London,  E C 

PULBS  — LOOK  AT  THI.S  ! — BULBSi 

Special  Cheap  Collection  of  beautiful  Flower  Roots  for 
oiiWoor  eultiyation.  6 Hyacinths  (mixed  colours),  12  Tuiins 
50  Crocus  (yellow  or  mixed),  12  Pheasant-eyed  NarcissuZie 
Anemones,  12  Snowdrops,  and  12  Scilla  sX-ica  lu ’fo? 
3s.  bd.,  c^nage  free;  cash  with  order.  Other  bulb^  pnnaiL/ 
cheap.  Catalogties  post  free — W ADBT'^ov  ^ 

and  BiiUi  Importer,  Orwell-nface.  Tnswlnir^'^Q"^-  Seedsman 

.t...  -T,.,.,...  ,.1. 

nABBAULand  LETTUCE  PLANTS  Is  Sd 
Dants,  Is.  6d.-J.  cioRNISH, 

QARDEJUNurMONTHLy  PAdTIa— Readers 

are  re  juefted  to  note  that  Gardening  is  Dublishelti^o  i! 
a monthly  form,  nratly  hound  in  a wrapper  at  SflXr  coot 
post  free,  3d.  In  this  form  it  is  oonveuiehl  for  referenoe  an’d 


To  have  a beautiful  show  in  spring  plant  now  Forget-me 
note,  Canterbury  Bells,  8weet  Williams,  White  Daisies,  Prim 
rcses  (lovely  shades  of  colour,  and  tine  spring  bedding  kiiidh), 
all  at  Is.  doz. ; 5s.  100.  Wallffowers  Is.  duz. ; 8s.  loO.  Ib‘»ris 
Perennial  Candytuft).  Is.  6d.  doz  ; lOs, 
lO).  Arabis  (wlii^),  Aubrietia (purple),  Aly.ssum  sa.xatile  com 
Polyanthus  (non  and  lare  colours),  all  at  Is.  6d  doz  • 
on  ^ 1VA  i'Dxgloves  m variety,  Phloxes,  naimd,  at  34.  doz.  • 
20i.  100.  lyreihruni.s  lovely  sorts,  5a.  doz.  Polyanthus 
single  yellow  and  white  (ihese  m ike  sple.idid  beds  in  spring) 
2-.  doz.  Hollyhocks,  grand  strain,  4s  doz. ; 25s.  lUO.  Sapoii 
ana  ocymmdes,  2s.  doz.  Dactjllis  glomerata  aurea.  Is  Cd 
doz  : 8i.  10|  Carnations  and  Pieotees,  splendid  Collection 
of  huest  and  richest  colours,  Gi.  doz.  Border  Carnations  and 
Cloves,  from  4s.  doz.  Deli»hiniums,  rnmamed,  beautiful  sorts 
4l  doz.  lieomes,  herbaceous,  12  disiiuct  and  lovely  sorts 
A ’•  , 4^..Cd.  Piony,  uee.  G fine  sorts,  15s.  and  21s. 

Auricula,  alpine,  2s.  Gd.  and  3.4.  6d.  doz.  Potemillas,  grand 
colours,  Gs.  doz.  Viola  “Countess  of  WarDcIiffe,’' the  new 
scented  whre  Viola,  with  clear  Eucharis-white  flowers,  Gd 
each  ; 4s.  doz.  ’ 


CLIEIIAN’S,  OLDFIELD  NURSEStliS, 

ALTRINCHAM  ; also  at  Manchester. 


■DARGAINS  IN  HARDY  PLOWER.S.— Send 

^ at  once. -Brompton  ami  East  Lothian  Stocks,  Wall- 
flowers, four  colour.!,  Sweet  Williams,  Canterbury  Bells,  white 
inn  Columbines,  Porget-me-Nots,  assorted,  2s 

MOUree.  Strong  and  good.-S.  GREEN,  Romiley,  Lear 

SPECIAL  OFFER,  for  September  and  OclT 

planting,  of  a nimiher  of  tile  best,  large  habited,  decora- 
tive plants,  hardy,  herbaceous,  and  perennial,  for  inassin- 
Large  Pkiuts  at  low  fates.  For  List  address— HARPEr' 
Millmead  Nursery,  Guildford. 

A MATEURS’  GREBNHOUSETruTDE77M~ 

BA.  free.— Most  practical  work  ever  written.  By  its  aid" von 
can  have  gay  greenhouses  winter  or  summer.  No  amateur 
should  be  without  this  helpful  book.  Outdoor  Gardening  " 
bid.,  free,  is  equally  practical,  simple,  and  useful.  Both  are 

thoroWKhly  rehahle.—MORLEY  & OO  , Preston. 

■pj  OME-UROWN  NARCISSI  BULBS.— 10 

hnif  carriage  free,  for  Ifs  • 

half  do.,  5s.  Cd.  To  include  the  grand  variety,  .Scilly  White 
iiotfouml  anywhere  oiit  of  the  islands,  and  grown  by  the 
million  for  iiiarket,  early  to  bloom.  Freesia,  Is  per  doz  A 
new  Guide  to  the  islands,  with  large  map  by  .1,  0 Tonkin 
MesoTIcUly  ° '‘‘'®  AUTHOR,  . St.  Marys; 

OTRAWBITrRY  PLANTS. -Laxbou’s  Noble 

(the  earliest  .Strawberry  grown,  very  large,  and  heavy 
cropper),  La  Grosse  Suerde,  and  Vicomte  kiirj  (early 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  I he  Captain,  President,  Dr.  Hogg,  British 
Queen,  and  Sir  Ghas.  Napier  (mid-season),  Elton  Pine,  fine 
mil  -' ..  ^ plauta  from  fertile  stock,  true  to  name,  3s  6d 

100 , carriage  tree.  Descriptive  List  post  free 

Ac  SOIKT, 

The  Nurseries,  Hadleigh,  SUFFOLK. 


'DERNS.-— Catalogue  of  Evergreen  Irish  Ferns 
forsale,  Id.  12  tufts  Gentiana  verna,  os.,  free.— O'KELLY’ 
Glenarra  House, fBalJy Vaughan,  C9.  Clare  ivwgiji, 

250  ? 5s.— Hyacinths,  Crocus;^ 

~ Half  q'Jantity,  2s.  9d  free 

Guide,  7d.  TURNER,  Tuatto-heath,  St.  Helens.  ’ 


20.000  chrysanthMimsT^TTI^T^ 

25  tons  is  3 1 P>““ts,  Is.  3d. ; 

ii  M *1“"®''  "'®"  year.  25  Carnations 

Isjd  , carriage  paid.-TURNER,  Thatto-beath,  St.  Helens: 

TARGE  DOUBLE  SNOWDROP  BULBS 

u7i»  i?-  ?:?'■  i?”'  f‘;®P-,-'JOHN  SHIELD,  Gardener,  Allen- 

dale  Town,  Nortbumb?rlaud.  ucuci,  rt.ut;ii 


BULBS 

WHOLESALE  AND  DIRECT 
FROM  THE  GROWERS. 

^'pnp  Tuc  PRICES  WHICH, 

FOR  THE  SAME  QUALITY,  CANNOT  BE  APPROACHED. 

**iarZsf/P^.q£?’’i*’h°u®  glasses,  all  superb  tpialitv, 

lar^e  ?i/e  st  let  ^ed  hnlba,  guaranteed  true  to  name  and  ron- 
taiiimg  the  following  choice  varieties  in  each  dozen  - S 
Willies  : Mont  Blanc,  Madame  Vander  Hoop  alba  Hiner'li 
isRiiiia  ami  Baroiiosa  VaiiTliuyll.  S.  reds : Norma  p'oliert 
Steiger  giganthea  and  Amy.  Bines : Grand  Id  is'  Ma,  ie 
Baroii  Van  Thuyll,  and  Charles  Dicken.s.  1 doz  '2s  Cd  ’ 
3 doz.,  6s.  Gd.;  6 doz.,  lls  Gd  ■ 12  do-/  9io  mu  . ' ■ ‘ ’ 

No  such  value  elsewhere  ’ ' 

Hyacinths  for  pots  or  bedding  purposes  all 

..elected  flue  Imllis,  nearly  iqiial  to  above;  iiiiKaim-d  'im, 
colours  packeil  separately  ; R(tu\l  <mant  ifcii>n  nf  xL-ViUa’ ..  i 
Saluie,^  BclecteXro  n uianf  umm;:! 

varieties.  1 do/.,  2s. ; 3 doz.,  .5s. ; 6 doz.,  9s. ; 12  doz  , h'a 
Hyacinths  for  bedding,  many  of  which  are  quite 
good  enough  for  pots;  all  good  bulb.!  in  numerous  assorted 

“.°70?‘p‘lrro'ir  -‘"® 

Hyacinths  for  bedding,  small  bulbs  for  cut  bioom» 
uumerous  shades  of  white,  red,  yellow,  and  hlup,  includiii-r 
a large  luiinber  of  whites.  5s.  jier  100 ; 45s.  per  1,000.  “ 

Narcissi  in  very  finest  mixture,  "^uaranteed  tn 
contain  albo  plmo  odorato  (Gardenia-Narpissiis)  ineninna 
rabi  IS  fl.-pl.  (Butter-and-Egga),  true,  poetici.s  bifloru7 
double  and  single  Daffodils,  Jonquils,  Carapornelles  &c  ’ 
per  1 OOtT'*^’'*  condition.  2s.  per  100;  Rs.' 

Narcissi  poeticus,  finest  imported  bulbs  or  Jon> 
P'^^Od  p'e'r  assorted.  Is.  9d.  per  100  ; 

Polyanthus-Narcissi  in  very  finest  mixture. 

guaranteeii  to  contain  Grand  Monariiue,  sloriosa,  Si  ales 
General,  Soled  dOr,  Lord  Camiiug,  Diana,  Paper-white  and 
lOOo''^  i really  line  value.  5s.  per  100;  40s.  per 

Single  or  double  Tulips  in  very  finest  mixture  from 
“i"’?'  « *®.  charming  named  varieties  ■ 

nearly  all  hrst-sizeu  bulbs ; exceptionally  line  value  which 
1 Mo”^  satisfaetiou.  4a.  6d.  per  100 ; 40s.  per 

Crocuses,  splendid  quality  at  aKsurtlly  low  quotation" 
\elluw  6s  ; blue,  white,  or  striped,  5s.,  all  per  1,000.  Equal 
®o'®iir.s,  separately  packed,  6s.  per 

1,000;  assorted,  all  colours,  5s  per  1,000.  ‘ 

Snowdrops,  either  double,  or  single,  or  assorted  2s 
per  100;  15s.  per  1,000.  aaorcea,  zs. 

Chlonodoxa  Luciliae  “The  Glory  of  the  Snow" 
6d.  per  doz. ; 4s  per  100;  35s.  per  1,000.  ’ 

Winter  Aconites  or  Grape  Hyacinths,  extra  fine, 

2s.  per  IOJ;  14s.  per  1,000.  * 

Ixias,  in  flue  mixture,  or  Scilla  Sibirica.  2s  per  100  • 
17s.  6(1.  per  1,000.  ^ ’ 

Alliums,  bright-yellow,  or  Spanish  Irises,  is  6d 
per  100;  iOs.  per  l.OCO. 

Freesia  refracta  alba,  9 1.  per  doz. ; 5s.  per  lou. 
English  Irises,  assorted.  3-.  per  100  ; 22s.  6d.  per  1,009. 
Persian  Irises,  extra  fine,  Sj.  per  100  ; 60s.  per  1,000. 
Crown  Imperials,  extra  fine,  3s  per  doz.  ; 20s.  per  lOo'. 
Anemone  Hortensis,  double  scarlet,  finest  roots  ever 
offered,  5s.  per  ItO  ; 40s.  per  1,000. 

Anemones  in  finest  mixture,  containin'^  both 
double  aucl  single  varieties,  and  including  Hortensid  (^c-^r- 
le' ) ; 3s.  per  lOJ ; 25s.  per  1,0J0, 

Scilla  belgicus,  purple,  2s.  per  lOO;  1.5s.  per  1,C00. 
OxaliS  Deppei,  scarlet,  is.  per  100  ; 6s.  per  1,000. 
Lilium  umbellatum,  orange,  or  Lilium  longi- 
florum,  pure-white,  is.  Od.  per  doz.  ; 8s.  per  100. 

The  above  is  the  finest  value  possible  to  be  obtained  and  is 
only  offered  until  stock  is  cleared.  1 have  received  many  hun- 
dreds of  testimonials  bearing  out  thi.,  statement  from  custo- 
mers supplied  during  the  present  season  in  all  parts  of  the  kine- 
dom.  Early  in  November  I shall  have  a fine  stock  of  Gladioli 
Ihe  Bride,  Brenchleyensis,  &c.,  Spiriea  japonica,  Lilies. 

, to  otrer  at  equa'ly  low  prices, 

MOTH— Not  less  than  half-dozens  at  the  dozen  rate  50 
at  the  100  rale,  or  500  at  the  rate  per  1,000.  Cross’  all 
rcinittanees  “ Birminukam  and  Midland  Bank,"  and 
address  all  eoninmnicatlons  to 

Bulb  Importer, 

SPARKBROOK,  BIRMINGHAM. 

REV.  G.  BUCK  ¥c^to^r°y”  NORWICH. 

8th  season.  PRIMULA  OBCONICA,  white,  perpetual- 
bloomer.  splendid  for  cutting.  6 months  old,  3,  Sd.  : 9.  Is  6d 
BEGONIA  NITIDA  ALBA,  lovely  flower.!,  3,  Sd. ; 9.  Is  6d 
BEGONIA  FUCH8IODES,  scarlet,  2,  6d.  ; 5,  Is.  HARDY 
PERENNIALS,  plant  now  : SINGLE  PYRETHRUMS 
(French  Marguerites),  various  colours,  good  for  cutting  will 
resi-t  hardest  frost,  3,  Cd.  ; 12,  Is.  Cd.  ANTHEMIS 
riNCTORIA,  sulphur-coloured  Marguerite,  large  plant" 

3,  6d;12,  Is.  6d.  COREOP.SIS  LANCEOLATA,  the  best 
Coreopsis.  3,  7d.  ANEMONE  JAPONICA  ALBA,  3,  9d 
DELPHINIUM,  various,  mixed  shades  of  blue,  3.  7d  GAIL- 
LARDIA  GRANDIFLORA,  3,  6d.  PENTSTEMON  BAR- 
BATUS,  coral-red,  3,  5J.  ; 10,  la.  15d.  orders  frte.  4s  6d 
worth  for  4s.  COLLECTION,  101  Hardy  Perennials,  in  16 
varieties,  Geums,  Gailiardias,  Campanulas,  Asters,  Aquile- 
gias.  Lychnis,  &c.,  6s.  6d.,  net,  free;  50,  4s,  List.  30  varieties 
free. 

O TRA WBERRY  MARUUERTTE.  — If  you 

^ want  a heavy  cropping,  very  early  kind,  try  this  : fruit  up 
toUoz.  weight.  50,2s.;  100,  3s.  6d.,  free.— J.  CORNUILL, 
Byfleet,  Surrey. 

QARNATION  Souvenir  de  la  Malrnaisoo. — 

^ Flowers  as  laree  as  a Rose,  exquisitely  perfumed,  Is. ; 2. 

Is.  9d.— J.  CORNHILL,  Byfleet.  Surrey. ^ 

^AILE  Y'lS  FANC\T  PANSIES. — Grand  strong 

^ rooted  plants.  I offer  one  doz.,  to  include  3 new  varie- 
) 1 Js  1890,  worth  the  money  themselves,  forG.s.  Fancy  Pansies, 
c lUings,  Is.  G b,  2s.  Gl.,  3s.  Gd  , 5s.  doz.  pairs.  Hcnd  for  List. 
—A.  BAILEY,  Pan>y  Grower,  Silkworth-lane,  Sunderland. 
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Acacia,  treatment)  of  au  477 
Adiantums,  large-grow- 
ing  479 

Allamandas,  culture  of  475 
Apples  and  Tears  for 

market 480 

Arum  Lily  planted  out  477 
Aspen  in  autumn,  the  . . 473 
Auciiba  japonica,  propa- 

gaiing 473 

Azaleas,  treatment  of  . . 476 
Begonias,  Tuberous, 
treatment  of  ..  482 

Birds  4Si 

Cabbages  failing  . . . . 478 

Calanthes  with  brown 
and  decayed  leaves  . . 482 

Celery-fiy 478 

Chrysanthemum  injuri- 
ous to  heakhi'  Is  the  482 
Coronillas,  management 
of 477 


Crocuses,  autumn  . . 481 
Oypripedium  callosum  . . 482 
Dahlias,  single  ..  ..  474 

Dennsoiedtia  Daval- 

hoides 483 

Deutzia  gracilis  . . . . 474 

Kvergreen  creepers,  &c.  474 
Eydon  Hall  . . . . 479 

Flame-flower,  the  . . 477 
Flowers,  white,  for 

October 476 

Flowers,  winter,  for  un- 
heated house  . . . . 477 

Fruit  garden  . . . . 474 

Fruit-trees  on  Oak  fenc- 
ing   480 

Fruit-trees,  planting  . . 48J 
Garden,  gas-lime  on  a ..  481 
Gladioli  and  Tritomas  . . 477 
Gladioli,  seedling  . . 479 
Gooseberries  and  Cur- 
rants for  market  . . 431 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

PROPAGATING  AUCUBA  JAPONICA. 

In  all  gardens  small  specimens  of  this  Aucnbaare 
most  useful  to  plant  at  the  front  of  the  shrub- 
beries, or  under  tall,  o\’'erhanging  trees  they  are 
most  serviceable,  as  they  do  not  mind  the 
absence  of  sunlight,  neither  does  the  drip  from 
the  trees  from  overhead  affect  their  growth 
materially,  like  it  does  many  other  subjects.  For 
filling  the  flower-beds  in  winter  this  shrub  is 
excellent.  Plants  can  be  kept  a number  of  years 
in  a small  state,  so  amenable  i.s  this  Laurel  to 
the  kuife.  Cuttings  form  roots  very  easily  if 
they  are  taken  in  hand  properly,  but  if  simply 
inserted  in  the  open  ground  in  the  same 
manner  as  common  Laurels  it  is  useless  to 
expect  a good  strike.  Having  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  raising  young  plants  I will  give  my 
experience  for  the  benefit  of  others.  About  this 
time  in  October  take  off  the  cuttings,  say 
4 inches  or  so  long.  The  current  year’s  growth 
is  the  best.  To  each  cutting  retain  a piece  of 
the  older  wood,  or  heel,  which  forms  roots 
(piicker  than  the  young  and  soft  wood.  Prepare 
a sufficient  number  of  7-inch  pots,  each  of  which 
will  hold  about  ten  cuttings.  Place  at  the 
bottom  3 inches  of  drainage,  over  that  place 
some  rough  leaves  to  prevent  the  fine  soil  wash- 
ing down  amongst  the  drainage.  Fill  the  pots  to 
within  three-quarters  of  au  inch  with  sandy  soil, 
pres,sed  down  firmly.  Over  this  lay  a thin 
covering  of  silver  sand,  a portion  of  whicli  will 
be  carried  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole  with 
the  dibber  when  inserting  the  cuttings,  as  roots 
form  quicker  in  sand  than  soil.  Place  around 
the  edge  of  the  pot  six  cuttings  and  four  in  the 
centre,  making  them  quite  firm  at  the  base. 
Give  a gentle  watering  to  settle  the  soil  and 
sand  about  the  cuttings  firmly,  as  upon  this 
point  much  of  the  success  in  striking  them  de- 
pends. Plunge  the  pots  up  to  their  rims  in 
coal-ashes  in  a cold  frame,  keeping  the  lights 
closed,  except  for  an  hour  in  the  day  to  dissi- 
pate condensed  moisture.  Maintain  the  soil 
just  moist,  and  no  more,  during  the  winter. 
By  the  end  of  February  the  base  of  each  cutting 
will  have  callused,  which  is  the  first  sign  of  root- 
formation.  Plunge  the  pots  in  a gentle  bottom- 
heat  in  a hot-bed  or  propagating-case,  syringing 
the  foliage  once  a day  in  bright  weather.  Here 
roots  will  soon  be  made  and  growth  will  com- 
inence.  \Vhen  the  first  growth  is  complete,  or 
in  some  cases  that  will  not  start  so  soon,  but 
roots  will  be  formed  freely,  this  latter  is  the 
best,  and  can  easily  be  tested  by  turning  one 
potful  of  the  cuttings  gently  upside  down  and 
examining  the  soil.  If  this  be  pretty  well  filled 
with  roots  the  plants  are  ready  to  go  outside, 
first  hardening  them  off  a bit,  so  that  the  leaves 
are  not  seriously  damaged  by  cold  winds  after 
they  are  planted,  which  would  check  their 
growth  considerably.  A north  or  west  border 
suits  well  for  planting  on.  If  the  soil  is  inclined 
to  clay,  so  much  the  better,  as  Aucubas  delight 
in  a tenacious  class  of  soil.  About  the  roots  at 
planting  time  a handful  of  leaf-soil  will  assist 
a rapid  increase  of  rooting  power  when  first  the 
plants  are  put  out.  Afterwards  they  are  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  Of  course,  manure 
adds  to  the  luxuriance  of  growth  and  high  colour 
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to  the  blotches  on  the  leaves.  The  rows  may 
be  10  inches  apart  and  the  plants  0 inches  from 
each  other  at  planting  for  tlie  first  year. 

S.  P. 


THE  ASPEN  IN  AUTUMN. 

People  talk  much  of  the  beauty  of  American 
trees,  and  notice  little  of  the  colour  of  their  own 
native  ones.  I have  a large  variety  of  American 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  some  of  them  show  very 
beautiful  colours.  At  present  none  of  them 
quite  equal  in  colour  the  richness  and  beauty  of 
some  trees  of  the  common  British  Poplar — the 
often-neglected  Aspen.  The  colour  is  a scarlet, 
with  a purple  bloom.  It  may  be  that  it  does 
not  always  show  this  colour,  owing  to  lack  of 
sun  in  September  or  October,  but  I first  noticed 
it  in  splendid  colour  on  limestone  soils  in 
Ireland,  and  my  own  soil  is  quite  different. 
Many  to  whom  1 have  spoken  about  the  colour- 
beauty  of  the  Aspen  seem  surprised,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  native  things  that  are  forgotten  by 
many. — Field. 


PASSIFLORA  C(ERULEA  IN  FRUIT. 
This  beautiful  creeper  is  well  known  and 
deservedly  e.steemed  for  its  elegant  foliage  and 
flowers,  but  at  present  its  chief  attraction  is  its 
beautiful  golden  fruits  or  seed-pods,  and  on 
sunny  walls  in  this  locality  it  forms  a very 
striking  object,  being  unusually  lieavy  laden 
with  ripe  seed-pods.  Like  most  other  climbers 
it  is  far  more  beautiful  if  allowed  to  grow  and 
train  itself  as  far  as  possible  than  when  it  is 
too  stiffly  nailed  to  the  wall,  for  although  in 
the  first  place  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  nail 
or  support  the  shoots  at  pretty  regular  distances 
apart,  so  as  to  cover  the  wall  with  permanent 
shoots  in  the  shortest  time,  but  when  once 
covered  the  best  place  is  to  let  the  current 
year’s  growth  go  entirely  untrained,  for  then 
the  long  trailing  shoots  hang  down  in  the  most 
graceful  manner,  being  covered  at  every  leaf 
joint  with  their  beautiful  flowers,  and  in  autumn, 
when  loaded  with  the  showy  seed-pods,  they  are 
even  more  striking  than  the  flowers.  In  the 
case  mentioned  the  plant  of  Passion-flower  had 
mingled  with  the  large-leaved  Virginian 
Creeper,  and  the  splendid  colouring  of  the 
leaves,  owing  to  the  brilliant  autumn  sunshine 
we  are  getting,  made  a picture  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  improve  on.  I may  add 
that  the  white-flowered  Passiflora  Constance 
Elliot  grows  with  the  greatest  freedom  out-of- 
doors— in  fact,  better  than  under  glass— but 
whetlier  it  will  fruit  as  freely  I have  not  yet 
been  able  to  determine ; anyhow,  those  who 
delight  in  wall-gardening  should  not  overlook 
the  prolonged  season  of  the  beauty  of  the 
Passifloras,  as  they  have  about  as  elegant  leaves 
as  any  plant  of  a rapid-growing  and  trailing 
nature  that  I know.  J.  G.,  Hants. 


203G.  — Unhealthy  Monkey  Puzzle- 
tree  (Araucaria).  — There  is  no  possible 
chance  of  your  restoring  your  tree  to  a satisfac- 
tory condition.  It  has  gone  too  far.  Had  it 
been  taken  in  hand  as  soon  as  the  lower  branches 
began  to  get  brown  you  might  have  saved  them 
by  applying  a rich  surface-dressing  to  the  roots, 
but,  from  the  information  you  send,  it  is  too 


late  now.  You  had  better  get  rid  of  the  tree, 
and  plant  a young  one  in  its  place,  after  pro- 
viding some  fresh  soil  for  the  roots. — J.  C.  C. 

■ The  present  condition  of  the  tree  has 

been  caused  by  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  or  by  something  being  wrong  with 
the  soil  in  which  the  tree  is  growing.  The  roots 
may  have  descended  to  a bad  subsoil,  or  probably 
tlie  ground  is  undrained  and  water  stands  below 
the  surface.  Nothing  will  restore  the  withered 
branches,  but  it  is  possible  to  prevent  others 
from  going  wrong  by  examining  the  roots.  I 
would  recommend  digging  a circular  trench 
round  the  tree,  say,  at  a distance  of  4 feet  to 
8 feet,  according  to  its  size.  When  tlio  trench 
has  been  dug  out  it  will  be  easy  to  take  a fork 
and  work  out  some  of  the  soil  amongst  the 
roots,  not  going  too  near  the  tree.  If  some 
turfy-loam  can  be  obtained  and  a little  fibrous- 
peat,  I would  use  two  parts  of  loam  to  one  of 
peat,  and  fill  it  into  the  space  from  which  the 
native  soil  has  been  remov'ed.  When  the  ground 
has  been  made  good  mulch  the  surface  with 
decayed-manure. — J.  D.  E. 

203-2.— Magnolia  not  flowering.— I 
presume  your  enquiry  refers  to  Magnolia  grandi- 
Bora.  If  so,  it  is  not  likely  to  flower  in  the  county 
of  Essex,  grown  in  a shrubbery  border.  Wliethor 
it  is  safe  to  move  it  depends  on  its  size.  In  any 
case,  the  beginning  of  next  April  will  be  soon 
enough  to  do  so.  The  plant  evidently  requires 
the  warmth  of  a wall  ; a south  aspect  is  the 
best,  but  it  does  fairly  well  on  the  west.  If  you 
want  to  increase  the  plant  you  must  do  so  by 
layers.  This  is  done  by  bringing  a young  branch 
down  and  burying  a part  of  the  stem  3 inches 
under  the  surface  of  the  soil.  In  about  two  years 
it  will  have  made  a sufficient  number  of  roots  to 
be  moved. — J.  C.  C. 

2106.— The  flowering  of  a Magnolia. 

— No  certain  time  can  be  stated  when  a Mag- 
nolia plant  should  flower.  Very  much  depends 
on  the  position  it  occupies,  the  character  of  the 
soil,  and  the  size  of  the  plant  when  put  out.  A 
specimen  3 feet  high  when  planted  in  ordinary  soil 
will,  in  a general  way,  flower  in  six  or  seven 
years.  Confining  the  roots  will  not  hasten  the 
flowering  ; on  the  contrary,  it  will  retard  it. 
These  plants  require  a rather  large  root-run  and 
a fairly  light  and  deep  soil.  I may  mention 
that  there  are  two  varieties  of  the  evergreen 
Magnolia.  One  does  not  bloom  at  any  time  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. — J.  C.  C. 

21.30. — A screen  hedge. — Cotoneaster 
Simonsi  makes  rather  a pretty  hedge,  but, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  hardly  free  enough.  When 
loaded  with  berries  it  is  very  pretty.  Escal- 
lonia  macrantha  is  a choice  hedge-plant  for  a 
sheltered  situation.  A very  pretty  sere  en 
might  be  made  with  the  common  Laburnums 
planted  1 foot  apart  and  trained  diagonally  ; 
the  only  objection  would  be  their  leafless  condi- 
tion in  winter.  Berberis  stenophylla,  trained  to 
a couple  of  wires,  would  make  a very  elegant 
hedge ; it  might  be  knifed  back  annually  after 
flowering,  but  not  cut  with  the  shears. — E.  H. 

2097.  — Shrubs  and  flowers  for  a 
winter  border. — A good  deal  would  de- 
pend upon  the  size  and  aspect  of  the  border. 
If  wide  enough,  a background  of  Hollies  of 
various  kinds  would  be  charming.  Berberries, 
such  as  Aquifolium,  Darwini,  and  stenophylla. 
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flower  very  earl3>-,  and  are  very  bright  and 
pretty.  Laurustinns,  Ancubas,  and  Kuonymus, 
green  and  golden,  will  be  useful,  and  the  Chi- 
monanthus  fragrans  will  flower  as  a bush,  and 
though  the  flowers  are  not  very  telling,  their 
fragrance  is  delightful.  If  more  gold  is  required 
than  is  furnished  by  the  plants  above  named, 
the  golden  form  of  the  Lawson  Cypress,  Retino- 
spora  plumosa  aurea,  and  Golden  Arbor-vitat,  of 
which  Vervanajna  is  a very  useful  example. 
Among  flowering  plants  there  will  not  be  much 
unless  the  position  is  a very  sheltered  one. 
Violets  and  Primroses  may  be  planted  in  large 
patches  along  the  front.  The  Cliristmas  Rose 
in  good-sized  clumps  will  be  attractive.  In 
mild  seasons  there  might  be  Chrysanthemums, 
but  they  could  not  be  depended  on  alwaj’s. 
Hternbergia  lutea  in  patclies  near  the  front  and 
autumn  Crocuses  in  variety  also  w'ould  bloom 
late  in  November.  Several  of  the  bush  or  tree 
Ivies  are  well  adapted  for  a dressy  border,  and 
bushes  of  the  naked-flowered  Jasmine  will  be 
sure  to  produce  some  golden  flowers.  Some- 
thing might  be  done  with  sucli  plants  as 
Cineraria  maritima,  Golden  Feather,  and  Per- 
nettya  mucronata,  and  its  varieties.  The  old 
white  Pink  in  large  patches  has  some  value  for 
its  glaucous  tint  in  winter. — E.  H. 

Evergreen  creepers,  &c.— The 
best  evergreen  creeper  for  sucli  an  aspect  as  you 
describe  is  the  Fiery  Thorn  (Cratregus  Pyra- 
oautha).  The  winter-flowering  Jasmine  (Jas- 
minum  nudiflorum)  is  also  suitable,  as  the  growdh 
is  so  green  in  colour  that  it  w'ill  completely 
cover  a w’all  with  a pleasant  shade  of  green  when 
t!ie  leaves  have  fallen.  Clematis  indivsa  is  too 
tender,  and  probably  Choisya  ternata  would  not 
survive  a severe  winter.  ^Yith  regard  to  Roses, 
Aiunie  Vibert  w ill  suit  you,  if  you  w^ant  a white 
one  ; Amadis  is  a hardy,  free-growing  Rose, 
with  crimson  flowers,  but  the  blossoms  are  not 
particularly  good. — J.  C.  C. 

12107. — Deutzia  gracilis.— If  the  plants 
are  now'  in  pots  they  should  not  be  repotted 
until  they  have  gone  out  of  flower  in  the  coming 
spring.  As  soon  as  the  blossoms  fade,  turn  the 
plants  out  of  the  pots  and  shake  away  one  half 
of  the  old  soil.  If  the  plants  are  in  large  pots 
they  may  be  returned  to  the  same  ; but  small 
ones  may  have  ones  a size  larger.  Keep  them 
under  glass  till  the  end  of  July  to  assist  them  in 
making  strong  growth  ; at  that  time  they  may 
be  ])laced  in  the  open  air.  Do  not  take  the 
plants  inside  all  the  time  there  are  green  leaves 
upon  them.  The  young  growtli  must  be  well 
ripened  to  flower  properly. — J.  C.  C. 

When  these  .are  ffrown  in  pots  the  b.st  time  to 

■ repot  is  in  spring.  Plants  established  in  pots  may  be 
forced  earlier  than  if  only  just  now  potted  up.  Of  course, 
a good  many  Oeutzias  and  other  forcing  plants  are  potted 
up  in  autumn.— E.  H. 

21Jl2.— Hardy  Rhododendrons.  — The 
following  twelve  varieties  of  Rhododendrons 
comprise  none  but  what  are  first-rate  : Everes- 
tianum  (rosy-lilac),  Fastuosum  flore-pleno  (lilac), 
Lefevreanum  (dark-crimson).  Lady  Eleanor 
Cathcart  (crimson,  with  chocolate  spots),  Con- 
cessum  roseum  (rose).  The  Queen  (white), 
Nero  (dark-purple),  Joseph  Whitworth  (dark- 
rose),  John  ^Vaterer  (bright-crimson),  Mont 
Blanc  (blush-white),  Brayanum  (crimson,  light 
centre),  Lothair  (maroon).  The  present  is  the 
best  time  in  the  whole  year  to  plant  Rhododen- 
drons. A little  of  the  peat-moss  litter  may  be 
mixed  with  other  suitable  soil,  but  the  plants 
will  not  thrive  in  that  alone.  You  had  better 
rely  on  good  peat  or  a suitable  loam,  or  you 
will  be  disappointed  in  the  end. — J.  C.  C. 

Pruning  white  Jasmine.— Nail  the  young 
shoots  in  now,  and  in  spring  just  cut  away  the  soft  points 
of  the  shoots.  No  other  pruning  will  be  required  at  pre- 
sent, as  there  is  wall  space  to  fill  up. — E.  II. 

The  white  sweet  Jasmine  does  not  require  much 

pruning.  Cut  out  the  strong  shoots  and  trim  the  plant 
generally,  and,  if  required  to  remain  within  any  given 
space,  some  pruning  of  the  root,  if  found  necessary,  will 
effect  this.— C.  E.,  Lym-e  lieyis. 


SO.I.J.— Single  Dahlias. — They  may  be 
preserved  in  the  ground  when  the  tops  are  cut 
off  by  frost  by  placing  a mound  of  ashes  from 
9 inches  to  12  inches  in  thickness  over  the 
crown  of  each  root,  letting  it  extend  so  as  effec- 
tually to  protect  from  frost  the  tubers  beneath ; 
or  the  roots  may  be  lifted,  dried,  and  stored 
away  in  the  cellar,  or  in  any  other  frost-proof 
part  of  the  house,  but  the  situation  must  not  be 
hot  or  dry,  or  the  roots  will  shrink.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  keep  the  frost  from  them. — 
E.  11. 


GARDEN  WORK. 


Greenhouse. 

t\hen  Chrysanthemums  of  the  Japanese  and  large- 
flowered  sections  are  well  grown,  they  rGipilre  a lofty  house 
to  show  them  off  to  the  best  advantage.  The  amateur, 
with  his  one  small  house,  often  finds  a riiliicultv  in  accom- 
modating plants  that  grow  from  6 feet  to  S fee't  high,  and 
to  this  height  m.any  varieties  attain,  if  size  of  blossom  is 
the  chief  object  in  view  ; but  for  small  houses  the  Pompons 
are  very  suitable.  They  make  neat  bushes,  and  are  useful 
for  decorating  the  rooms.  Sulphur  is  the  recognised 
remedy  for  mildow.  Some  varieties  are  more  subject  to 
this  than  others.  Weakly  growers,  for  instance,  are  often 
attacked  when  the  more  robust  varieties  escape.  In- 
judicious watering  often  causes  mildew.  It  is  too  much 
the  custom  to  water  all  Chrysanthemums  alike,  and  the 
plants  of  weakly  habit  with  less  root  action  suffer  in  con- 
sequence. stuffy  atmosphere  immediately  after  housing 
the  pUnts  is  bad  for  all  those  that  have  pa  sed  the 
summer  in  l.he  open  air.  All  bnlbs  intended  for  forcing 
shoulii  now  be  potted  ; they  lose  strength  if  kept  long  out 
oi  the  soil.  Ereesias  are  beautiful  in  early  spring.  From 
si.x  to  nine  bulbs  in  a 5-inch  pot  .are  charming  when  in 
bloom  for  the  drawing-room  table,  and  are  not  dillioult  to 
grow  if  not  hurried  on  in  strong  heat,  and  well  supplied  with 
water.  A dozen  bulbs  of  the  blue  Squill  (Scillasibirica)  form 
a showy  companion  in  the  same  size  pot  for  the  Ereesias, 
where  something  out  of  the  common  order  of  things  is 
appreciated.  Lily  of  the  Valley  should  be  potted  now  in 
light,  rich  soil,  and  plunged  in  Cocoa-nut-fibre  till  required 
for  the  forcing-house.  The  Valley  Lily  requires  a strong 
heat  to  get  it  into  Uo.som  early,  and  only  the  strongest 
crowns  should  be  selected,  though  I have  found  it  desirable 
sometimes  to  introduce  a few  pots  of  our  home-grown 
roots  for  the  sake  of  the  foliage.  Plunge  the  pots  in  a 
bottom-heat  of  .iO  degs.  or  85  degs. , and  cover  the  crowns 
an  inch  deep  with  old  leaf-mould  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre  and 
keep  moist  at  all  seasons.  Have  read.y  a stock  of  shrubi 
for  forcing.  Lilacs,  Deutzias,  Azalea  mollis,  hybrid  and 
other  Rhododendrons  ; Roses,  both  Teas  and  others,  if  well 
prepared  and  well  ripened,  will  bear  a good  de.al  of  heat. 
Paul's  Scarlet  Thorn,  Laburnums,  Guelder  Rose,  Spinra 
prunifolia  plena,  and  Tree  Pieonie.s,  may  be  brought  on 
more  genlly.  The  last  named  are  beautiful  objects  for 
the  cool  conservatory,  and,  if  they  were  not  so  expensive, 
would  be  more  grown  ; but  to  buy  even  a small  collection 
of  plants  large  enough  to  produce  flowers  would  cost  a 
considerable  sum.  Habrothamnus  elegans,  Abutilons  in 
variety,  double  Primulas,  and  Cyclamens,  wdth  Ericas 
hjemalis  and  gracilis,  will  add  to  the  gaiety  of  this  house 
now.  Orange-trees  are  gone  out  of  fashion ; but  I was 
looking  through  a small  conservatory  some  time  ago  wdiere 
a large  Orange-tree  in  a tub  formed  the  central  object, 
and  very  bright  and  effective  it  looked  with  its  golden 
fruit  and  glossy  foliage.  A little  fire  will  be  useful  on 
frosty  nights  or  cold,  wet  days  ; but  be  sparing  of  the  fuel 
as  yet. 

Stove. 

With  regular  fire-heat  there  must  also  hearegularoupply 
of  atmospheric  moisture,  either  fiorn  the  syringe  or  by 
damping  the  floors  and  walls.  A dry  atirrosphere  at  any 
time  will  certainly  fill  the  house  full  of  Insects.  In  the  old 
days  there  were  in  some  large  gardens  what  w’ere  termed 
the  moist  stove  and  also  the  dry  stove  ; the  latter  being 
chiefly  devoted  to  succulents,  which,  tor  the  most  part, 
are  now  under  a cloud,  and  not  cultivated.  In  a general 
way,  this  is  not  the  season  for  propagating.  Still,  some 
things  will  root  now  as  freely  as  at  any  other  season. 
India-rubber-plants,  for  instance,  if  cuttings  can  be  had, 
will  root  now  in  a brisk  bottom-heat.  Old  plants  of 
Dracaenas  again  may  be  headed  down,  and  the  stems  cut 
up  into  single  joints,  planted  in  sandy  peat,  and  plunged 
in  a brisk  bottom-heat,  and  keep  close  by  placin,g  a bell- 
glass  over  them.  Eern  spores  may  be  sown  now  of  any 
kinds  of  which  ripe  seeds  can  be  obtained.  Rut  where 
Ferns  are  well  grown  there  are  usually  plenty  of  young 
plants  springing  up  beneath  the  stages,  and  in  the  pots  of 
other  plants  to  keep  up  stock.  I have  had  hundreds  come 
up  in  the  suspended  baskets  of  Orchids  and  other  plants. 
The  spores  must  have  been  carried  up  by  the  motion  of 
the  air.  As  a rule,  it  is  better  to  keep  up  stock  of  all 
Ferns  which  seed  freely  by  raising  young  plants  from 
spores  rather  than  by  division  of  the  roots.  There  are 
a few  kinds,  such  as  Adiantum  Farleyense,  that  do  not 
produce  seeds,  and  these,  of  course,  must  be  increased  by 
division.  In  working  up  a stock  of  any  given  plant  that 
must  be  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots,  it  is  better 
to  keep  working  at  the  plants  when  they  ate  vigorous  and 
comparatively  young  until  a sufficient  stock  has  been 
secured  than  to  cut  up  large  old  plants  ; the  latter  are 
much  longer  in  getting  established.  Continue  to  supply 
Eucharia  that  are  plunged  in  bottom-heat  with  weak 
manure-water.  I do  not  recommend  anything  special, 
as  almost  all  stimulants  have  some  merit.  If  I had 
nothing  but  soot  I should  be  satisfied,  though  I believe  in 
a change  sometimes.  Do  not  syringe  Maiden-hair  Ferns, 
especially  those  of  delicate  habit.  Gesneras  of  the  zebrina 
section,  of  which  there  is  considerable  variety,  will  now  be 
putting  forth  their  flowers,  which  will  be  found  very 
useful  through  the  winter.  Specimen  plants,  and  also 
small  ones,  may  be  used  on  party  nights  to  give  effect  to 
the  conservatory  and  the  drawing-room.  Nicely  grown 
plants  in  48’s  have  a pretty  effect  on  the  drawing-room 
table.  Night  temperature,  CO  degs.  to  65  degs.  ; day, 
75  degs.  to  SO  degs. 

Window  Garden. 

Berry-bearing  plants  have  a cheerful  effect  in  winter- 
Solanum  oapsicastrum,  when  well  grown,  carries  a heavy 
crop  of  berries.  The  London  market-growers  do  this  plant 
well,  and  it  is  well  adapted  for  town  conservatories  or 
windows.  The  berries  will  hang  all  winter ; but  the  mice 
are  rather  fond  of  them.  Berry-bearing  plants  for  win- 
dow-boxes will  be  found  in  Aucuba  japon'ca.  The  green- 
leaved female  varieties  set  their  fruit  better  than  the 
old  variegated  form  of  japonioa.  Skimmia  oblata  and 
Pernettya  mucronata  are  nice  for  window-boxes  in  winter. 
Ardisiacrenulata  is  rather  a nice  plant  for  a warm  window. 
It  is  an  old-fashioned  plant  that  used  to  be  thought  a good 
deal  of  when  well  done,  as  I have  seen  it  in  winter.  There 
is  also  a white-berried  form  of  it,  which  is  nice  lor  a change. 
To  a certain  extent  the  window  gardener  in  winter  must 
depend,  in  a great  measure,  upon  foliage  and  berries. 
Chrysanthemums  of  the  tall  growing  section  are  inadiniss- 


ible  ; but  the  Pompons,  when  grown  in  small  pots,  are 
available  ; but  do  not  crowd.  Grow  the  plants  well,  and 
then  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  crowd  a number  of 
plants  into  a stand,  so  that  they  may  hide  each  other’s 
nakedness.  Do  all  the  watering  in  the  morning  now,  and 
keep  down  insects  with  the  sponge.  One  of  the  brightest 
window  plants  just  now  is  the  double  scarlet  Pelargonium 
T.  V.  Raspail.  Plants  which  have  been  standing  outside 
are  full  of  blossoms  and  buds,  and  will  continue  in  bloom 
some  time.  Five-inch  pots  are  large  enough  for  any  plant 
propagated  last  spring.  Large  plants,  or  rather  I should 
py  large  pots,  are  not  much  appreciated.  I suppose  more 
5-inch  pots  are  used  for  indoor  plants  than  all  other  sizes 
put  together. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

^ The  best  season  for  planting  Roses  is  close  at  hand. 
Fork  over  the  beds  that  were  trenched  up  a month  or  so 
ago,  adding  manure  and  old  turf,  or  anything  that  is  likely 
to  improve  the  character  of  the  soil.  Clay  is  a very  useful 
substance  to  place  on  light  land  ; its  weight  will  soon 
carry  it  downwards,  so  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  fork  it 
in  lightl.y.  Have  the  ground  ready,  so  that  when  the 
Roses  arrive  they  may  be  planted  at'once.  Everyone  who 
grows  Roses,  even  in  a small  way,  should  buy  a’few  new 
plants  annually,  and  so  improve  the  stock,  'and  then  by 
striking  cuttings  or  budding  on  the  Brier,  anything  good 
can  be  increased  and  planted  inma:ses.  Briers  for  bud- 
ding, in  order  to  have  them  strong  enough  to  work  next 
year,  should  be  planted  during  November.  Roses  which 
have  made  much  growth  may  have  the  long  shoots 
shortened  to  lighten  the  heads,  and  so  leave  less  for  the 
wind  to  lay  hold  of.  The  shoots  may'  be  made  into 
cuttings,  8 inches  long,  and  these,  if  planted  half  their 
length  in  a sheltered  border,  will  strike,  or,  at  hast,  a fair 
proportion  of  them  will  do  so,  if  planted  firmly  and 
mulched  with  old  leaf-mould  or  hot-bed  manure.  Lose  no 
time  in  getting  in  a sufficient  stock  of  Calceolaria  cuttings. 
Such  useful  edgingplants  as  Buonymu  i radicansvariegatus 
and  Santolina  incana  will  strike  now  in  a cold  frame  kept 
close.  Manure  vacant  beds  in  flower  garden,  and  plant  at 
once  with  suitable  subjects  for  spring  display.  The 
cheapest  and  brightest  things  are  Violas  and  Pansies,  for 
having  once  secured  three  or  four  good  varieties,  one 
has  only  to  put  in  cuttings  about  August  in  a shady 
border  to  have  a lot  of  good  plants  to  fill  the  beds 
with  now.  The  old  plants  that  w'ere  lifted  from  the 
beds  in  spring  to  make  room  for  the  bedding  plants  may 
be  pulled  to  pieces  ; but  the  young  plants  ai'e  best.  The 
white-flowered  Arabia  vernalis  is  nice  for  early  flowering. 
Daisies,  and  Wallflowers  are  also  very  useful. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Late  Grapes  not  yet  perfectly  ripe  should  be  helped  with 
a little  fire-heat.  The  maturation  of  the  wood  will  also 
need  attention.  All  lateral  growth  should  be  removed 
now.  Especially  is  this  necessary  where  the  leaves  touch 
the  glass,  as  this  contact  often  leads  to  drip  in  the  house. 
It  is  a mistake  to  train  Vines  near  enough  to  the  glass  for 
the  leaves,  if  e\’en  laterals,  to  touch,  especially  where 
proper  attention  is  given  to  the  regulation  of  the  growth. 
Tnere  is  not  .so  much  early  forcing  of  Grapes  done  as  there 
was  before  the  advent  of  such  kinds  as  Lady  Downe’s  and 
Oros  Colmar,  as  the  late-keeping  Grapes,  in  a proper 
Gr.ape-room,  keep  w ell  till  May)  or  longer  if  required,  and 
pot  Vines,  started  in  December  towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  will  ripen  their  fruit  by  the  middle  of  M.ay  with- 
out any  very  hard  pushing,  and  the  first  house  of  perma- 
nent Vines  will  come  in  easily  in  June,  if  started  in 
January,  so  that  the  girdling  of  the  year  with  Grapes  is 
now  a comparatively  easy  matter-.  The  borders  of  early 
viireries  if  outside  the  homses  should  be  protected  with 
dr-y  Fern  or  leaves  to  the  depth  of  a foot  or  so.  The 
rooting  out  of  old  worn-out  fruit-trees  in  garden  or  orchard 
should  be  done  at  once,  taking  out  all  the  roots  if  it  is 
interrded  to  plant  a young  tree  irr  the  same  place  ; in  fact, 
the  whole  of  the  soil,  5 feet  or  G feet  in  diameter  and  2 feet 
deep,  should  be  removed,  and  fresh  soil  returned  to  plarrt 
the  tree  in,  if  the  best  possible  result  is  aimed  at.  If  any- 
one were  doirtg  such  work  on  a large  scale,  it  would 
probably  be  better  to  plant  a new  orchard  on  a fresh  site 
altogether ; but  in  regularly  laid  out  fruit  garderts  this 
cannot  so  easily  be  done,  as  other  matters  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. Late  Apples  and  Pears  still  hanging  on  the  trees 
will  require  watching  now,  as  the  limit  must  now  be  nearly 
reached,  and  if  they  fall  the  damage  done  may  spoil  their 
keeping.  This  is  a good  season  for  cutting  and  stacking 
turf  for  potting  Pines,  Vines,  orchard-house  trees,  &c. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Root  crops,  such  as  Beet,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  &c.,  are 
smaller  than  usual  this  year  in  many  gardens  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dry  autumn.  Beet  and  Carrots  should  be 
lifted  shortly  and  stored.  Parsnips,  Salsafy,  and  Soorzonera 
may  remain  in  the  ground  till  Christmas  or  later,  the  roots 
being  lifted  as  required  for  use.  Finish  earthing  up 
Celery,  being  careful  not  to  bury  the  hearts  too  much,  as 
this  soon  leads  to  decay.  Exhausted  vegetables  should 
be  cleared  off.  Earth  up  Leeks.  Stir  the  soil  among 
Spinach,  winter  Onions,  and  other  growing  crops. 
Lettuces  and  other  salad  plants  in  frames  must  have 
plenty  of  ventilation,  and  sufficient  water  must  be  given 
to  keep  the  soil  moist,  and  the  growth  fresh  and  crisp, 
avoiding  the  other  extreme,  or  mildew  will  probably  make 
its  appearance.  Mustard  and  Cress  should  be  sown  in 
shallow  boxes  in  the  greenhouse  now.  The  seeds  will 
not  require  any  covering.  The  culture  of  Cress  under 
glass  is  a very  simple  matter.  It  will  grow  anywhere  and 
on  anything  were  there  is  warmth  and  moisture.  I have 
seen  old  hamper  lids  utilised,  covered  with  cotton- wadding, 
moistened  with  warm  water.  The  seeds  will  grow  without 
soil,  and  plants  raised  in  this  way  are  free  from  grit  or 
sand.  The  temperature  of  the  Cucumber-house  must  now 
be  regular  and  steady.  I am  not  in  favour  of  very  high 
temperature  for  Cucumbers  in  winter;  it  needlessly 
exhausts  the  plants.  Sixty-five  degs.  at  night  is  quite 
high  enough,  and  on  cold  nights  CO  degs.  will  do  very 
well  where  the  house  is  a lean-to,  which  is  an  excellent 
form  of  structure  for  winter  work.  It  may  be  easily 
covered  with  mats  on  cold  nights,  and  a very  considerable 
saving  in  fuel  effected,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  house  is  in  a more  genial  condition.  The 
blossoms  of  Tomatoea  must  now  be  regularly  set  to  make 
sure  of  the  fruits  swelling  freely.  Night  temperatur 
55  degs.  to  GO  degs.  Ventilation  at  all  favourable  oppor- 
tunities. Tomatoes  in  cool-houses  may  as  well  be  cleared 
out  now.  E.  Hobday. 
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Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

At  last  the  frost  has  come  in  earnest  and  spoilt  the 
beauty  of  our  Dahlias,  B?p:oiiiae,  and  all  else  not  of  a hardy 
description,  so  there  will  be  plenty  of  work  in  clearing 
away  the  debris  and  tidying  up  generally  for  a bit.  Even 
Chrysanthemums  seem  to  have  been  touched  a little  here 
and  there,  where  not  protected  by  building,  fence,  or  tree  ; 
but  town  gardens  are  pretty  well  sheltered,  as  a rule,  and 
I don’t  think  much  actual  harm  has  been  done  so  far.  A 
number  of  plants  growing  in  an  open  border  with  west 
aspect  in  my  own  garden  looked  rather  hard  hit  the  other 
morning  ; they  were  quite  white  and  stiff,  but  I treated 
them  tc? several  good  douches  of  cold  water  overhead  before 
the  sun  got  round  to  them,  and  they  do  not  seem  a whit 
the  worse  for  it  now.  This  “ cold-water  cure  ” for  frozen 
plants  is  a grand  remedy  if  done  properly  and  in  time. 
Lift  the  roots  of  Dahlias  and  Tuberous  Begonias  now  that 
the  tops  are  destroyed,  lay  them  out  to  dry  for  a few  days, 
and  then  store  them  away  sate  from  frost,  and  in  a place 
that  is  neither  very  damp  nor  too  dry.  Dahlias  well  grown 
in  large  pots  are  useful  where  a Large  conservatory  has  to 
be  furnished,  as  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather  they  are 
easily  removed  indoor.s,  and  with  a little  care  and  plenty 
of  liquid-manure  will  continue  in  bloom  tor  some  time 
longer.  But  in  these  days  of  universal  Chrysanthemum- 
worship  not  much  else  seems  to  be  wanted  at  this  season, 
and  the  ditliculty  frequently  is  how  to  fiii-f  room  for  all  the 
plants  when  the  first  frosts  set  in.  Tuberous  Begonias  in 
pots  will  also  be  very  bright  and  useful  for  some  time  to 
come.  For  late  autumn  flowering  seedlings  of  the  same 
year  are  the  best.  I usually  grow  a good  batch  on  in  pots 
for  this  purpose,  and  take  up  and  pot  a lot  more  from  the 
open  ground  before  frost  comes,  and  both  seem  to  do 
equally  well,  though  the  latter  should  be  kept  rather  close 
and  shaded  for  a t-rae  until  established.  I am  also  growing 
a batch  of  single  Petunias  in  pots,  from  late-sown  seed, 
tor  the  same'purpose.  These  are  just  expanding  their 
first  flowers,  and  in  a genial  temperature  will  render  the 
greenhouse  both  bright  and  sweet  for  the  next  six  or  eight 
weeks.  Salvias  of  the  greenhouse  kinds  <lo  not,  unfortu- 
nately, succeed  to  any  extent  in  town  air,  and  even  the 
beautiful  S.  patens  more  often  drops  its  blossoms  ere  they 


in  the  open  air  is  <iuite  a picture.  They  were  planted  with 
the  intention  of  lifting  them  and  placing  them  in  one  of 
the  Tomato-houses  ; but  at  the  last  moment  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  plants  grown  in  pots  required  all  the  room, 
and  they  were  left  out  and  have  done  exceedingly  well. 
Moved  Christmas  Roses  in  pots  to  a cold  pit.  Potted  more 
Imlbs  tor  forcing  ; also  Spiners,  Dielytras,  and  Lilium 
Harris!.  All  will  be  plunged  out  for  the  present,  except 
the  Lilies,  which  will  be  placed  in  a cool-house.  French 
Beans  growing  on  a shelf  at  the  back  of  a Cucumber-house 
are  watered  twice  a week  with  liquid-manure.  The  plants 
are  in  blossom,  and  flowers  setting  freely.  Cut  and  bottled 
the  last  of  the  Grapes  from  an  early  house,  and  pruned  the 
Vines.  They  are  worked  on  the  spur  sjstem,  with 
occasional  young  rods  taken  up,  and  a corresponding 
number  of  old  rods  cut.  This  treatment,  by  the  infusion 
of  young  blood,  keeps  up  the  vigour  of  the  Vines,  and  is 
generally  beneficial.  I suppose  hardly  anybody  plants  a 
large  vinery  without,  as  the  year.s  roll  round,  finding  it 
desirable  to  reduce  the  number  of  Vines.  Some  will  be 
sure  to  show  more  vigour  and  hear  finer  bunches  than 
others,  even  when  all  are  of  the  same  ^'ariety,  and  possiblj 
propagated  from  the  same  Vine,  and  it  is  wise  to  gi\  e the 
' igorous  plants  fiee  play  and  remove  the  weaklings. 
The  conservatory,  now  gay  with  many  flowering  plants,  is 
receiving  just  a little  artificial  heat,  as  much  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  ventilators  to  be  open  daily  and 
to  keep  the  atmosphere  pure  as  to  dispel  cold,  although 
flowering  plants  will  not  long  remain  in  good  condition  if 
exposed  to  a lower  temperature  than  50  degs. 


In  cold  or  northern  dint  riots  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “Garden  IVork"  'may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a.  fortniylit  later  than  is  here  indicated  xeith  equally  good 
results. 

206i.— Liilium  Harrisi.— Yes,  this  fine 
Lily  does  possess  the  characteristic  of  blooming 
two,  or  even  three,  times  in  the  year  without 
rest,  provided  good,  sound,  and  full-sized  bulbs 
are  planted.  Its  treatment  is  very  sim^ile. 


Flowers  of  Allamanda  IlenderionL  Engraved  fro.u  a photograph.  (See  page  470.) 


expand  than  not.  Bouvardias,  however,  are  simply  gtand 
for  flowering  from  the  present  time  on  to  the  end  of  the 
year.  In  order  to  enable  the  bloesoms  to  open  kindly  the 
plants  must  now  be  placed  in  a temperature  of  not  less 
than  55  degs.,  rising  to  Co  degs.  or  70  degs.  in  the  day 
time.  Spi'inkle  them  overhead  frequently'  on  bright 
mornings,  and  give  plenty  of  water  and  weak  liquid-manure 
at  the  root.  See  that  Chrysanthemums  swelling  their 
buds  do  not  want  for  water  and  liquid  nutriment,  but  dis- 
continue stimulants  as  soon  as  the  flowers  begin  to  show 
colour.  B.  C R. 


Extracts  from  a (jardeu  diary  from  October 
2~)th  to  Novemher  laA 

Looked  over  the  standard  Briers  budded  during  the 
past  season  to  remove  suckers  and  other  growths  from  the 
stems.  The  greater  part  of  the  buds  are  dormant,  but 
healthy,  and,  as  the  stocks  will  not  he  headed  back  till 
next  March,  there  will  he  no  further  growth  of  the  buds  till 
then.  Some  of  the  earliest  budded  Briers  were  cut  back, 
and  many  of  the  buds  made  shoots  a foot  or  so  long,  and 
some  are  now  in  blossom.  Though  it  may  sometimes  be 
convenient  to  have  blossoms  from  the  buds  the  same 
season,  looking  to  the  future,  dormant  buds  are,  I think, 
best.  They  start  away  with  such  a strong  lead  after  a 
season’s  rest  that  at  the  end  of  next  year  these  dormant 
buds  will  make  the  best  plants.  Moved  Tea  Roses  intended 
for  forcing  to  a cool-house.  The  roots  will  be  kept  just 
moist  enough  to  keep  the  buds  and  wood  plump  ; but  not 
more  at  present.  This  perfect  hardening  of  the  wood  will 
make  the  buds  break  strongly  when  heat  is  applied. 
JlarijGhal  Niels  planted  out  last  season  in  a span-roofed 
house  are  full  of  growth,  although  the  soil  on  the  surface 
is  dry,  and  I do  not  care  at  this  late  season  to  encourage 
growth  that  will  have  to  be  pruned  back.  Tomatoes  in 
the  open  air  have  all  been  gathered,  and  the  latest  fruits 
are  now  in  course  of  ripening  in  a warm  house.  The  Per- 
fections swelled  up  and  ripened  well  at  the  finish  ; but 
the  crop  was  not  quite  so  heavy  as  the  Old  Reds  ; but  I 
think  the  commercial  value  was  about  equal.  Chrysan- 
themums are  flowering  well,  the  wood  being  well  ripened. 
This  ripening,  even  in  the  case  of  Chrysanthemums,  is 
important,  and  .shows  that  iluring  the  period  of  growth 
the  plants  should  stand  thinly.  A bed  of  Elaine  flowering 


Now  is  the  proper  time  to  procure  imported 
roots,  aud  these  should  be  potted  as  soon  as 
received  in  good  open  soil,  consisting  of  two 
parts  of  fibry  loam,  two  parts  leaf-soil  (or,  in 
absence  of  this,  good  turfy  peat),  and  one  part 
old,  dry  cow-manure,  and  sufficient  sand  to 
keep  the  whole  open.  See  that  the  pots  are 
crocked  properly,  and  over  the  crocks  should  be 
placed  a little  Moss  to  prevent  the  soil  from 
running  amongst  it,  which  would  quickly  choke 
the  drainage  and  cause  the  bulbs  to  rot.  When 
potting  the  bulbs  they  should  be  placed  about 
an  inch  below  the  surface,  and  a little  dry  sand 
placed  under  each  bulb  ; this  will  assist  in  keep- 
ing it  dry,  as  it  sometimes  happens  that  im- 
ported bulbs  rot  after  they  have  been  potted  in 
damp  soil.  Water  should  be  given  until  the 
bulbs  have  made  some  roots,  then  give  them  a 
good  soaking  and  stand  them  in  a cold  frame, 
just  out  of  the  way  of  frost.  Five-inch  pots  are 
quite  large  enough  for  one  bulb,  and  three  bulbs 
are  enough  for  an  8-inch  pot.  Some  people  treat 
these  bulbs  similar  to  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c. — 
viz.,  plunge  them  in  ashes  over  the  pots  to  a 
depth  of  4 inches  ; but  I do  not  agree  with  this 
kind  of  treatment,  as  sometimes  imported  bulbs 
will  rot.  After  the  bulbs  have  made  a start 
they  must  be  watched  very  carefully,  for  green- 
fly is  very  fond  of  them,  and  will  soon  ruin  the 
growths  if  not  checked.  This  can  be  quickly 
done  by  dusting  a little  Tobacco-powder  over 
them,  which  will  kill  them.  This  Lily  will  bear 
gentle  forcing ; but  it  does  best  when  allowed 
to  come  on  slowly  in  a cool  greenhouse.  The 
stems  should  not  be  removed,  but  allowed  to 


die  down  naturally  ; if  side-growths  should 
appear  they  will  do  so  immediately  after  the 
central  ones  have  done  flowering,  and  all  of 
them  should  be  allowed  to  die  down  together. 
After  they  have  finished  flowering  they  will  re- 
quire less  water,  and  should  be  placed  in  a cool 
frame  or  on  a shelf  in  a cool  greenhouse,  where 
they  could  have  all  the  light  possible  ; this  is 
necessary  to  ripen  the  bulbs  for  the  next  year. 
This  Lily  does  well  in  the  open  border  during 
the  summer,  but  must  be  lifted  in  the  autumn, 
and  the  bulbs  well  ripened  for  another  year. — 
T.  Arnold. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

CULTURE  OF  ALL.4.MANDA;',. 

The  Allamandaa  are  alike  remarkable  for  their 
conspicuous  yellow  flowers  and  for  their  hold, 
distinct  foliage,  affording  an  effective  contrast 
to  most  other  kinds  of  flowering  and  fine-foli- 
aged  plants  with  which  they  are  ordinarily  asso- 
ciated. As  exhibition  plants  they  are  in  their 
way  unrivalled,  and  a well-grown  specimen  of 
an  Allamanda  is  a most  telling  plant  in  a collec- 
tion. Employed  as  climbers  in  stoves,  they 
efficiently  clothe  pillars,  walls,  or  spaces  of  roof, 
and  are  not  only  beautiful  from  a decorative 
point  of  view,  hut  afford  plenty  of  flowers,  which 
are  often  found  extremely  useful  in  a cut  state. 
It  is  one  of  those  plants  which  liberally  repays 
generous  treatment  ; and  in  order  to  display  its 
true  character  it  must  be  v/ell  nourished,  and  be 
grown  in  a congenial  atmosphere.  Like  the 
generality  of  climbing  plants,  it  succeeds  best  in 
a good,  free  root-run  in  a tolerahlj'  rich  aud 
stimulating  soil.  If  it  can  be  afl'orded  these 
advantages  its  culture  will  be  attended  with 
satisfaction.  If 

Planted  out,  it  will  naturally  attain  greater 
luxuriance  than  when  the  roots  are  confined  to 
the  narrow  limits  of  a pot ; although  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that  flowers  of  the  highest 
quality  can  be  produced  by  pot  culture.  In  the 
formation  of  specimens  it  is  best  to  commence 
with  quite  small  plants,  and  if  they  can  he  had 
in  3-incli  pots  so  much  the  better.  Specimen 
growers,  as  a rule,  like  to  begin  with  plants  as 
near  the  cutting  state  as  is  possible,  as  they  are 
thus  better  enabled  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
healthy  specimen.  As  much  of  the  vigour  of 
manhood  depends  upon  the  care  exercised  in 
infancy,  so  will  the  future  existence  of  the  speci- 
men depend  upon  the  management  of  th.e  plant 
in  its  primary  stages  of  growth.  We  will  there- 
fore suppose  that  the  young  plant  is  well  rooted, 
and  the  soil  well  permeated  with  fibres.  In 
that  case  it  may  in  Alarcli  be  shifted  into  a 
size  larger  pot,  using  an  open,  porous  compost 
of  half-turfy  loam  and  peat.  Let  the  soil  be 
well  sanded  in  the  first  stage  of  growth,  as  the 
main  object  is  now  to  secure  a good  foundation 
by  multiplying  the  root  fibres  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Water  moderately  and  place  in  a position 
where  there  is  no  lack  of  light,  and  where  air 
may  be  given  on  favourable  opportunities,  at 
the  same  time  avoiding  cutting  draughts  or 
checks  of  any  kind.  In  order  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a 

Well-furnished  specimen,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  early  attention  to  stopping  the  young 
shoots.  It  is  not,  however,  advisable  to  com- 
mence this  operation  until  the  growing  wood  is 
sufficiently  robust  to  admit  of  its  pushing  strong 
laterals  when  pinched  back,  for  although,  as 
will  be  well  understood,  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
mote the  formation  of  young  shoots,  it  must  not 
be  done  at  the  expense  of  strength  and  solidity. 
It  is  as  well  to  let  the  plant  grow  on  until  it  is 
well  established  in  a 6-inch  pot  before  stopping, 
and  then  pinch  hack  to  about  six  eyes.  This 
will  ensure  vigorous  breaks,  which  will  naturally 
form  strong  healthy  wood  when  shifted  on.  By 
the  end  of  the  season  they  will  have  become 
thoroughly  established  in  8-inch  pots,  and 
should,  towards  the  end  of  the  growing  season, 
be  placed  where  they  may  get  a free  circulation 
of  air  in  order  to  ripen  oft’  the  wood.  During 
the  winter  they  will  have  to  be  kept  moderately 
dry,  not,  however,  allowing  the  fibres  to  perish 
for  want  of  moisture.  They  are  to  he  rested, 
but  not  dried  off.  If  a plant  is  allowed  to  stand 
dry  for  any  length  of  time,  it  will  have  the  effect 
of  considerably  impairing  its  vital  force.  Want 
of  vigour  when  the  plants  break  may  often  be 
traced  to  this  cause.  The  best  place  in  which 
to  winter  them  is  the  coolest  portion  of  the 
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atove,  or  in  an  intermecliato  house,  keeping  them 
as  far  removed  from  the  pipes  as  is  possible,  for 
the  colder  they  can  be  kept  consistent  with 
safety,  the  more  strongly  will  they  start  into 
growth  again.  Early  in  spring  they  should  be 
shifted  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  destined 
to  bloom,  using  a good  sweet  compost  of  equal 
portions  of  loam,  turfy  peat,  and  decomposed 
manure.  The  shoots  should  all  be  pruned  back, 
the  number  of  eyes  left  to  be  determined  by  the 
strength  of  the  shoot.  The  generally-aceepted 
Form  of  tr.unixg  for  this  jdant  is  that  in 
which  a balloon-shaped  trellis  is  made  use  of, 
the  shoots  being  so  directed  that  they  cover  it 
with  foliage.  Some  growers,  however,  merely 
support  the  shoots  by  means  of  stakes,  allowing 
the  plant  to  assume  a more  regular  and  natural 
outline.  The  summer  treatment  will  correspond 
to  that  which  is  recommended  for  the  young 
plants,  but  as  soon  as  growth  is  completed  they 
must  have  sufficient  air  and  light  admitted  to 
them  to  admit  of  a thorough  maturation  of 
the  wood.  This  is  best  effected  by  their  removal 
to  an  intermediate  house.  In  the  case  of  Alla- 
mandas  planted  out,  they  should  receive  as 
much  air  and  light  as  is  compatible  with  the 
health  of  the  other  inmates  of  the  structure  in 
which  they  are  growing,  for  although  it  is  not 
difficult  to  induce  a strong  growth,  it  must  be 
l)orne  in  mind  that  perfect  maturation  of  the 
wood  is  the  grand  essential  for  the  production 
of  an  abundant  bloom.  The  best  kinds  of  Alla- 
mandas  are  as  follows  : A.  cathartica,  Chelsoni, 
grandidora,  Henderson!  (figured  on  page  47o), 
nobilis,  Schotti,  and  violaoea.  J. 


SANDERSONIA  AURANTIACA. 

A BRANCH  of  this  plant  is  sent  me  by  “ T.  S.  W.” 
from  N.  B.,  and  I was  very  glad  to  see  it  again, 
for  it  is  now  a good  many  years  since  I grew  it. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  Gloriosas, 
but  differing  from  them  in  being  destitute  of  any 
tendrils  to  the  leaves,  and  therefore  it  is  not  a 
climber.  It  has  a sucoulent  conn  or  root,  and, 
like  the  Gloriosas,  dies  down  annually.  It  grows 
erect,  is  short-jointed,  and  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  the  flowers  are  borne  upon  a slender  pen- 
dent foot-stalk,  these  being  large,  campanu- 
late,  and  of  a deep-rich  orange-yellow.  The 
dry  conns  should  be  kept  cool  and  in  sand 
during  the  winter,  and  be  careful  that  the  sand 
is  kept  dry.  As  soon  as  the  least  signs  of 
returning  life  appear  they  should  be  potted, 
using  for  soil  equal  parts  of  light  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  peat,  and  sand,  well  mixed.  The  pots 
should  be  well  drained,  and  the  plants  when 
growth  has  commenced  require  an  abundant 
supply  of  water,  and  about  once  a week  some 
weak  liquid-manure  will  be  highly  advantageous. 
A moist  stove  is  the  best  place  to  grow  the 
plant,  and  it  will  require  to  be  frequently 
syringed  in  order  to  keep  away  thrips  and 
red-spider  ; but  after  it  has  grown  and  com- 
menced to  flower  a greenhouse  will  be  amply 
warm  enough.  I have  known  it  grown  entirely 
in  a greenhouse,  but  never  to  such  perfection  as 
in  a stove.  Some  contend  that  the  plant 
may  be  grown  in  the  open-air  ; in  this  position 
I have  never  seen  it,  and  I treasure  the  plant  too 
much  to  ask  any  of  my  readers  to  venture  with 
it  outdoors.  This  is  a Natal  plant,  and,  I think, 
from  the  warm  parts  of  that  district,  so  that  I 
do  not  think  its  outdoor  culture  would  be 
attended  with  satisfactory  results.  I am  not 
quite  sure,  but  I believe  the  plant  is  named  in 
compliment  to  Mr.  Sanderson,  who  has  done  so 
much  for  the  botany  of  South  Africa. 

J.  Jarvis. 


MERSIPHYLLUM  ASPARAGOIDES. 
This  old  plant  has  been  sent  for  a name  by 
“ T.  Bishop,”  and  I would  here  recommend  it 
to  the  attention  of  lady  amateurs  especially,  as 
a winter-blooming  greenhouse  climber.  It  is  a 
very  old  cultivated  plant,  having  been  grown  in 
our  gardens  for  about  200  years,  or  nearly  so  ; 
it  was  introduced  in  the  first  decade  of  1700. 
It  is  a very  beautiful  plant,  with  much-branched 
stems  and  bright-green  leaf-like  branches. 
Most  people  would  call  them  leaves,  as  does 
“ T.  Bishop;”  but  our  botanical  authorities 
assert  they  are  branches,  and  they  certainly 
have  every  appearance  of  being  so.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  this  plant  usually  displays 
its  charm,  which  consists  of  the  whole  plant, 
from  the  base  of  these  leafy  branches,  being 
covered  with  small  flowers  of  a snowy-white. 


which  render  it  a most  suitable  plant  for  decora- 
tion, whilst  its  grateful  perfume  adds  to  its 
charm.  The  plant  grows  well  in  loamy  soil, 
well  drained,  and  it  will  thrive  well  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse.  The  plant  appears  to  be 
widely  distributed  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
anil  why  it  has  become  rare  in  cultivation  I do 
not  understand,  as  its  flowers  are  succeeded  by 
a six-seeded  berry  ; so  we  must  not  let  this  old 
beauty  slip  through  our  fingers  any  more. 

J.  Jarvis 


JASMINUM  GRACILLIMUM. 
Prowers  of  this  very  pretty  plant  came  to  me 
for  the  name  from  “ E.  B.  W.,”  and  so  beauti- 
fully has  it  been  grown  that  I cannot  but  men- 
tion it  in  this  place,  and  recommend  it  for  its 
panicles  of  pure  white  fragrant  flowers  to  all  my 
readers,  especially  the  ladies,  and  I am  sure  I 
shall  be  much  thanked  if  they  have  a plant  so 
well  grown  as  the  sender  would  appear  to  have 
jiitlgiug  by  the  specimens  now  before  me. 
I his  Jasmine  comes  from  Borneo,  and  therefore 
requires  a stove  temperature,  and  should  be 
potted  in  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  well-decom- 
posed manure,  well  mixed  together  and  made 
tolerably  sandy.  It  is  a plant  which  grows 
freely,  and  from  the  long  shoots  which  it  throws 
out  rise  short  shoots  which  terminate  in  an 
umbel  of  lovely  flowers.  After  flowering  is 
over  the  plant  should  be  cut  back  in  order  to 
produce  a bushy  aud  furnished  specimen,  so 
that  cutting  when  it  is  in  flower  does  not  have 
the  slightest  injurious  effect.  J.  Jarvis. 


WHITE  FLOWERS  FOR  OCTOBER. 
Where  there  is  a constant  demand  for  wliitc 
flowers  some  special  attention,  not  only  in 
selecting  tlie  riglit  kinds,  but  above  all  in  grow- 
ing them  so  as  to  have  them  in  bloom  at  the 
desired  date,  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  many 
plants  are  so  accommodating  in  their  season  of 
flowering  that  it  becomes  pretty  much  a ques- 
tion of  forethought  and  culture  whether  there 
is  a supply  at  any  particular  season  or  not. 
Amongst  the  best  for  this  date  I may  mention 

Abqtilox  Boure  de  Neige.  This  is  really 
an  all-the-year-round  plant,  but  which  while 
there  are  plenty  of  other  white  flowers  to  be 
had  out-of  doors  I give  a rest  by  placing  the 
pots  out-of-doors  ; but  in  September  they  are 
again  transferred  to  the  glassliouses  and  at  once 
respond  by  expanding  plentifully  their  pure  white 
blossoms. 

Bouvardias,  both  single  and  double  white, 
are  at  their  best  in  October,  as  plants  that  have 
been  grown  out-of-doors  during  summer  are 
placed  under  glass  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, aud  at  once  commence  to  expand  their 
pretty  heads  of  bloom,  that  are  invaluable  for 
any  kind  of  floral  decoration. 

Chrysanthemum  uriginosum  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  late- flowering  hardy  plants  that  we 
possess.  In  good  soil  the  stems  rise  to  7 feet  or 
8 feet  high,  crowned  with  the  finest  of  pure- 
white  Daisy-like  flowers.  It  grows  with  the 
greatest  freedom  in  any  good  garden  soil. 

Chra'Santhemums  of  the  early-flowered  show 
and  Japanese  kinds  are  most  useful,  and  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  Madame  Desgrauge,  suc- 
ceeded by  Elaine  and  others  of  the  well-known 
decorative  kinds,  there  need  be  no  break  in  the 
supply  of  these  invaluable  flowers  until  Christ- 
mas. 

Daiirias  are  such  excellent  flowers  for  cutting 
that  they  repay  a little  attention  in  regard  to 
shielding  them  from  the  early  frosts.  I grow 
the  White  Cactus  called  Constance,  a very 
free  and  beautiful  variety,  also  the  pretty  little 
pure- white  Pompone  called  Guiding  Star,  and 
the  white  single  known  as  White  Queen  ; aud 
for  making  sure  of  an  October  supply  I grow 
some  in  pots,  or  boxes,  and  place  them  in  a cold 
house  in  September  ; but  by  the  aid  of  a good 
breadth  of  tiffany,  placed  over  the  outdoor  ones 
on  clear  nights,  I generally  get  a good  supply 
up  to  the  end  of  the  month. 

Eupatorium  odoratum,  a beautiful  plant  for 
any  purpose.  I cut  the  old  plants  back  close 
as  soon  as  they  cease  flowering,  and  by  May 
they  are  covered  with  a nice  lot  of  shoots,  when 
they  are  planted  out-of-doors,  and  if  pinched 
once  or  twice  they  make  dense  bushes  ready  for 
lifting  in  September,  when  they  will  soon 
expand  quite  a cloud  of  pure  feathery  white 
blossoms. 


Zonai.  Pei.argoniums,  double  and  single 
white,  if  grown  in  pots  out-of-doors  in  summer, 
with  the  bloom  pinched  off,  and  placed  under 
glass  in  September,  with  the  buds  left  to 
expand,  will  yield  a fine  lot  of  bloom. 

Marguerites. — If  the  plants  that  yielded 
the  early  summer  supply  were  cut  back  and 
repotted  in  July  they  will,  if  placed  under  glass 
in  September,  yield  another  full  crop  of  bloom 
in  October.  They  are  always  welcome. 

Chinese  Primuras,  single  aud  double  white, 
yield  good  crops  of  bloom  at  this  date,  and  as 
they  are  such  continuous  bloomers  it  is  only  a 
question  of  potting  early,  and  leaving  oft'  the 
pinching  out  of  flower-spikes.  In  a warm 
greenhouse  they  will  flower  freely  in  October. 

J.  G.,  Hants. 


2128.— Treatment  of  Azaleas.— No 

wonder  the  plants  do  not  thrive.  This  is  not 
the  best  time  for  repotting ; but  in  cases  of 
emergency,  where  plants  are  not  in  good  condi- 
tion at  the  root,  I should  repot  now,  but  only 
a very  small  shift  should  be  given.  Drain  the 
pots  well,  and  use  only  fibry  peat  and  silver 
sand,  about  one-sixth  of  the  latter.  Pot  very 
firmly,  and  be  very  careful  in  watering  during 
winter  till  the  roots  begin  to  work  into  the  new 
soil.  The  chances  are  there  will  be  no  flowers 
next  year  ; but  if  the  plants  are  kept  alive  there 
will  be  something  gained.  About  next  March 
give  a little  extra  warmth,  and  syringe  once  a 
day  to  induce  new  growth  to  break  away. 
When  the  growth  feels  a bit  firm  move  to  a 
cool-house  to  harden,  and  afterwards  place  in 
the  open  air  for  a couple  of  months  to  complete 
the  ripening.  Thousands  of  Azaleas  are  brought 
over  from  Belgium  annually  to  perish,  because 
the  purchasers  have  not  the  proper  means  to 
grow  them  on  after  flowering. — E.  H. 

Usually  when  Azaleas  are  sent  home 

from  the  nursery  they  are  in  very  small  pots  for 
the  size  of  the  plants,  and  most  likely  they  re- 
quire repotting  after  they  have  flowered. 
Probably  they  are  in  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots.  In 
that  case  they  should  be  repotted  as  soon  as 
they  have  flowered  into  7-inch  or  8-inch  ones.  The 
best  soil  for  them  is  good  brown  fibrous-peat, 
and  usually  it  is  necessary  to  add  some  sharp 
sand  to  it.  Put  an  inch  in  depth  of  clean  pot- 
sherds in  the  bottom  of  the  pots,  and  over  the 
drainage  some  fibre  from  the  peat.  Press  the  soil 
in  firmly  with  a wooden  rammer,  and  if  tlie 
plants  can  be  placed  in  a moist,  warm  atmos- 
phere, so  much  the  better,  as  they  grow  most 
freely  under  such  conditions,  and  they  should  be 
syringed  daily. — J.  D.  E. 

2131.— Treatment  of  a red  Salvia.— It  is  prob- 
ably Salvia  fulgens,  and  though  not  an  annual  in  the 
greenhouse,  it  will  not  live  through  the  winter  out-ot- 
doors.  Prune  it  back  a little  and  pot  it  up  now  before 
frost  cuts  it.  Cuttings  would  root  now  in  heat. — E.  H. 

This  is  a perennial  ; take  it  up  carefully  and  pot  at 

once,  giving  very  little  water  until  the  roots  are  re-estab- 
lished, and,  unless  kept  too  warm,  it  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  bloom  in  the  winter. — A.  G.  Botler. 

■ The  Salvias  are  not  hardy,  and  usually 

they  are  found  in  full  blossom  when  the  frosts 
come.  I have  tried  to  dig  up  a few  handsome 
plants  and  have  potted  them  for  flowering  in  the 
greenhouse,  but  the  flowers  dropped  off  owing  to 
the  check,  and  seldom  recovered  to  do  much 
good.  It  is  very  easy  to  propagate  them  from  cut- 
tings. The  points  of  the  young  shoots  ought  to  be 
taken  off  in  September  and  be  struck  in  a mode- 
rate hot-bed  with  Verbenas,  Cupheas,  Agera- 
tums,  &c.  They  will  pass  through  the  winter 
in  any  house  from  which  frost  is  excluded. — 
J.  D.  E. 

2127.— Stephanotis  for  show.— If  kept  cool  a 
month  or  so  longer  than  usual  the  plant  will  start  later  ; 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  keep  the  blossoms  back  by  moving 
to  a cool-house  and  shading.  I have  often  taken  the  same 
plant  to  two  different  shows  a month  apart  by  keeping 
it  in  a cool-house.— E.  H. 

You  may  safely  winter  your  plant  of 

Stephanotis  in  a vinery  that  is  heated  sufficiently 
to  keep  out  frost.  At  Hatch  Court,  near 
Taunton,  I saw  recently  two  fine  plants  trained 
under  the  roof  of  a structure  that  was  at  one 
time  used  as  a pinery.  During  the  two  past 
winters  this  house  has  only  been  heated  to  keep 
out  frost,  while  the  glazing  on  the  roof  is  in 
such  bad  condition  that  air  enough  enters 
through  the  laps  in  the  glass  to  move  the 
bunches  of  flowers  to  and  fro.  Yet  the  plants 
flowered  this  year  and  last  with  great  pro- 
fusion, and  they  make  splendid  growth.  Some 
of  the  shoots  also  find  their  way  through  the 
laps  in  the  glass,  and  make  growth  in  the  open 
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air  in  summer.  The  Acliantum  Farleyense  Fern 
also  does  fairly  well  in  tlie  same  house  under 
the  same  treatment. — J.  C.  U. 

2041.— Treatment  of  an  Acacia.— The 
Acacias  are  all  very  easily  cultivated,  and  do 
not  require  much  heat  in  winter,  sufficient  only 
to  keep  frost  from  them.  They  certainly  grow 


too  tall  sometimes,  forming  long  bare  branches. 
They  do  require  cutting  down  in  that  case,  but 
this  should  be  done  when  they  pass  out  of 
bloom.  If  the  plant  is  well  cared  for  in  the 
winter  it  may  be  cut  down  now  ; but  it  is  much 
safer  to  do  it  in  the  spring.  Being  free-growing 
plants  they  ought  to  be  repotted  once  a year, 
and  this  operation  is  best  performed  in  the 
spring. — J.  1).  E. 

2124.— Arum  Lily  planted  out.— If  you  had 
planted  this  Lily  in  a trench  and  treated  it  liherally,  it 
would  have  doubled  its  size  by  this  time.  You  had  better 
t.ake  it  up  at  once  and  pot  it,  ac3Cording;  to  its  size,  in  .a 
t;  inch  or  7-inch  pot.  It  must  not  he  overpotted.— A.  G. 

JIUTLER. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 

these  succeed  best  when  planted  out  during 
the  summer  months.  I put  them  out  about 
the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June,  and  they 
remain  out-of-doors  until  the  end  of  September 
or  early  in  October.  Being  moisture-loving 
plants,  like  Celery,  I plant  them  in  the  Celery- 
I renches,  and  they  got  a supply  of  water  as  often 
as  the  Celery  does.  The  Arum  should  be  potted 
up  now,  and  if  planted  in  rich  soil  next  year 
it  will  grow  and  increase  freely. — J.  D.  E. 

2101— Lilium  longiflorum.— All  Lilies  make  roots 
when  quite  leafless,  and  should  be  repotted  as  soon  as  the 
growth  is  ripened,  as  the  roots  are  brittle  and  easily 
broken. — E.  H. 

2010.— Bedding  Tropaeolums  in  winter.— 
Bedding  Trop^oluins  cannot  be  preserved  through  the 
winter  by  drying  them  up.  Take  cuttings  from  the  points 
of  the  young  growths,  and  when  they  are  rooted  in  a 
gentle  bottom-neat  in  a frame,  they  can  easily  be  kept 
through  the  winter  by  placing  them  on  a shelf  in  the 
greenhouse,  like  Verbenas  or  other  bedding  plants.— 

2026.  — Winter  flowers  for  an  un- 
heated house. — -You  will  find  nothing  so 
good  as  Christmas  Roses,  which  are  charming 
under  glass,  coming  much  purer  and  larger  with 
protection  than  when  exposed  to  climatic  influ- 
ences. They  may  be  grown  in  pots  all  the  year 
through  if  placed  in  a rather  shady  place,  and 
kept  well  watered.  Good  plants  will  bloom 
from  December  till  April.  The  kind  called 
maximus  is  very  good,  the  flowers  being  large, 
and  it  comes  into  bloom  early  in  November. 
Primroses  will  bloom  more  or  less  freely 
through  the  winter,  and  Violets  potted  up  now 
may  be  depended  on  to  yield  flowers  during  the 
dull  winter  days— that  is,  if  good  plants  are 
employed.  Such  fine  kinds  as  Marie  Louise,  the 
Neapolitan  double  and  single,  and  the  white 
Comte  de  Brazza  come  very  good  in  mid- 
winter in  a cold-house.  Camellias  may  be  grown 
very  well  in  an  unheated  house — just  as  well, 
indeed,  as  when  artificial  heat  is  applied — and 
such  kinds  as  Lady  Hume’s  Blush,  im'oricata, 
Donkelaari,  and  the  old  white,  are  sure  to  open 
some  blooms  during  the  winter  months.  It  is 
better  to  plant  them  out  in  a prepared  border, 
but  they  may  be  grov/n  in  pots  if  so  desired. 
In  early  spring  there  is,  of  course,  no  difficulty 


in  making  an  unheated  greenhouse  fairly  gay. 
There  are  now  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  early 
flowering  Daffodils,  Siberian  Squills,  and  many 
other  bulbous  flowers  that  may  be  potted  up 
now. — J.  C.  B. 

1957.— Management  or  Coronillas.— 

You  do  not  say  how  long  they  have  been  in  the 
same  pots.  If  they  are  in 
a root-bound  condition  they 
are  probably  suffering  from 
want  of  food.  It  is  not, 
however,  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  repot  them,  as  they 
will  bloom  very  well  with- 
out change  of  soil  if  kept 
well  watered  and  fed  in  the 
growing  season.  As  soon  as 
they  begin  to  grow  in  spring 
-give  them  a top-dressing  of 
some  concentrated  stimu- 
lant, repeating  it  several 
times  till  growth  is  com- 
pleted. From  June  till  the 
middle  of  September  stand 
them  in  the  open  air  in  a 
sunny  place,  and  water 
them  twice  a day  in  hot 
weather.  Unless  the  wood 
ripens  they  will  not  bloom. 
— J.  C.  B. 

— Your  Coronillas  should 
have  blossomed.  They  are, 
as  a rule,  very  free-flower- 
ing. Where  have  they  been 
placed  during  summer,  and  in 
what  kind  of  soil  are  they  potted '!  They  are  half- 
hardy,  and  if  they  have  been  planted  in  a mixture  of 
peat  and  loam  and  against  a south  wall,  should 
have  succeeded  well.  Of  course,  they  require  a 
little  protection  in  the  winter.  Perhaps  you  have 
had  them  planted  in  a heavy  soil  or  very  much 
exposed,  or  both,  which  would  account  for  the 
failure.  Persevere  : they  are  worth  it. — 

T.  VV.  R. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

A BEAUTIFUL  ALPINE  PLANT. 

Vernal  Gentian  (Gentiana  verna). 
Tins  lovely  plant  (here  illustrated)  is  the  type 
of  much  that  is  beautiful  in  Alpine  vegetation. 
A few  things  are  essential  to  success  in  its  culti- 
vation, and  these  are  far  from  difficult  to  secure. 
They  are  good,  deep,  sandy-loam  on  a level 
spot,  abundance  of  water  during  the  warm  and 
dry  months,  if  the  soil  be  not  deep  and  moist, 
and  perfect  exposure  to  the  sun.  Grit  or  broken 
limestone  may  be  advantageously  mingled  with 
the  soil,  but  if  there  be  plenty  of  sand  they  are 
not  essential  ; a few  pieces  half  buried  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  will  tend  to  prevent 
evaporation  and  guard  the  plant  until  it  has 
taken  root.  It  is  so  dwarf  that  if  weeds  be 
allowed  to  grow  round  it  they  soon  injure  it. 
In  moist  districts,  where  there  is  a good,  deep, 
sandy-loam,  it  may  be  grown  on  the  front  edge 
of  a border,  carefully  surrounded  by  half- 
plunged  stones.  In  all  cases  well-rooted  speci- 
mens should  be  secured  to  begin  with,  as  failure 
often  occurs  from  imperfectly-rooted,  half-dead 
plants,  that  would  have  little  chance  of  surviv- 
ing, even  if  favoured  with  the  air  of  their  native 
wilds.  In  a wild  state  this  plant  is  abundant 
in  mountain  pastures  on  the  Alps  of  Central 
Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in  Britain  also.  E. 


T116  Plame-flower  (Tropseolum  speci- 
osum). — “Mr.  J.  R.  Neve,”  the  writer  of  the 
article  “With  the  Scotch  Florists  ” (see  Garden- 
ing, October  11th,  page  447)  alludes  to  the  diffi- 
culty often  experienced  in  growing  TropEeolum 
speciosum  in  England.  It  seems  to  me  that 
with  a suitable  soil  and  situation  it  flowers  readily 
even  in  the  southern  counties.  I planted  some 
roots  last  April  in  sandy  loam,  mixed  with 
manure,  and  they  have  grown  and  flowered 
well.  I mulched  the  soil  and  kept  it  moist,  and 
I also  syringed  the  leaves  of  the  Trop»olum 
two  or  three  times  when  the  weather  was  very 
hot  and  dry,  but  took  no  further  trouble  with 
it,  and  it  ran  up  fz-eely  among  some  Roses  and 
Clematis  Jackmani.  The  aspect  was  north-east, 
but  a porch  and  a large  Escallonia  afforded  shade 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun  after  10.30  a.m.  The 
pieces  of  root  should  be  strong,  and  8 inches  or 
9 inches  in  length.  Weaker  and  shorter  pieces 
grew,  but  did  not  flower.  The  same  soil  and 


situation  seem  to  suit  Lilies  of  the  Valley  and 
T.  speciosum. — Rev.  J.  M. , Bownie^nonth. 

2111. — White  scented  Pssonies.— It  is 

generally  recommended  for  perennials  to  be 
divided  in  the  spring,  though  I have  usually 
divided  in  the  autumn  in  order  to  give  the  stools 
time  to  form  new  roots  before  sending  up  their 
spring  shoots.  In  the  case  of  scented  Rreonies, 
which  are  so  impatient  of  removal  that  they 
hardly  bloom  for  three  years  afterwards,  I should 
take  them  up  and  divide  them  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  begin  to  decay,  as  I believe  by  so  doing 
it  would  be  possible  to  save  a year. —A.  G. 
Butler. 

2051. --Lilium  candidum.— This  fair 

white  Lily  should  be  planted  out  in  the  open  bor- 
der at  once  in  good  deep  soil,  for  the  bulbs  are 
quite  hardy,  and  they  will  flower  better  the 
second  and  third  years  than  they  do  the  first 
after  planting.  The  crowns  of  the  bulbs  may 
be  planted  between  3 inches  and  4 inches  under 
ground.  They  do  better  in  a moderately  heavy, 
moist  soil  than  they  do  in  light,  dry  soils.  The 
stem-leaves  die  off  before  the  flowers  open  when 
the  soil  is  light  and  dry. — J.  D.  E. 

Hardiness  of  Pentstemons.— From  ex- 
perience, I venture  to  suggest  that  Pentstemons 
are  killed  in  winter  more  from  damp  than  cold. 
I have  had  them  the  last  twelve  years  in  Norfolk, 
and  never  protected  them,  and  they  were  always 
a mass  of  blossoms  through  the  summer  and 
autumn.  I had  a very  good  collection  from 
seed,  which  were  pricked  out  in  a bed  in  the 
kitchen  garden  and  left  to  flower,  and  the  best 
kept.  Of  course  there  were  many  not  first- 
rate,  but  the  neighbours  in  the  village  were 
always  glad  of  them.— C.  C.  Y. 

u 2105 .--Glaclioll  and  Tritomas.— Gladiolus  should 
be  lifted  and  dried  now,  but  Tritomas  are  hardv,  and  will 
be  better  in  the  ground. — E.  H. 

You  may  leave  the  Tritomas  in  the 

ground  ; but  it  is  safer  to  take  up  the  Gladioli, 
which  may  be  laid  upon  boxes  of  dry  earth  or 
sand  until  the  spring.  You  can  lift  them  at 
once  and  cut  down  the  stems  to  3 inches  or  so  of 
the  bulb.  If  left  in  the  ground,  some  bulbs  of 
Gladiolus  may  decay  during  the  winter,  though, 
as  a rule,  the  majority  will  survive. — A.  G. 
Butler. 

2103.-— Pampas  Grass. — The  Pampas  Grass  is  not 
particular  to  aspect  or  soil,  butit  does  best  where  the  land 
IS  fairly  rich,  and  a little  old  manure  worked  in  round  the 
roots  annually  is  a great  help,— E.  II. 

Planting’ Narcissi. — In  consequence  of  a long,  wet 
summer,  Narcissi  bulbs  are  making  an  early  start.  The 
earliest  (especially  Soleil  d’Or)  are  already  making  rows  in 
some  places  from  2 inches  to  4 inches  high.  Plantino- 
should  by  all  means  be  attended  to  as  early  as  possible  — 
J.  C.  Tonkin,  Isles  of  Scilly, 


THH  KITOHBN  QARDBN. 

ONIONS  FOR  WINTER  USE. 

These  are  in  great  demand  in  winter  with  all 
families,  large  or  small,  and  therefore  must  be 
had  in  good  condition.  The  great  point  is  to 
thoroughly  ripen  and  harden  the  bulbs  by  full 
exposure  to  sun  and  air  after  lifting.  The 
weather  in  September  of  this  year  was  excellent 


The  Pear-shaped  Spanish  Onion.  (See  page  478). 


for  that  purpose.  Where  they  were  taken  in 
roughly  to  be  cleaned  on  wet  days,  proceed  with 
this  work,  and  finish  storing  as  soon  as  possible. 
Any  with  thick  necks,  or  that  made  a second 
growth,  and  wliich  seem  to  be  in  consequence 


Vernal  Gentian  (Gentiana  verna).  Engraved  from  a photograph  sent  by 
Miss  L.  Brown,  Weybridge  Heath,  Surrey. 
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almost  in  two  parts  should  be  put  on  one  side 
for  immediate  use,  as  they  will  not  keep  until 
spring.  Others  of  extra  large  size  may  also  be 
placed  amongst  these,  for  it  is  only  medium- 
sized bulbs  of  good  form  and  great  soundness 
which  should  be  stored  away  for  use  in  spring 
and  early  summer.  The  common  flat  'White 
Spanish  types,  though  otherwise  excellent,  are 
not  such  long  keepers  as  Bedfordshire  Champion, 
and  a good  strain  of  the  Pear-shaped  Spanish 
Onions  (figured  on  p.  477),suchas  James’Keeping, 
which  should  always  be  left  to  the  last.  I rarely 
rope  any  of  my  Onions.  They  look  well  in  that 
way,  but  that  is  all.  I find  they  keep  equally 
well  without  the  trouble  of  tying  if  simply  laid 
out  in  a thick  layer  on  shelves,  or  on  the  floor 
of  a dry,  cool  room  or  shed.  Properly  stored 
Onions  do  not  decay  readily,  and  they  are  not 
injured  if  exposed  to  a few  degrees  of  the  frost 
if  perfectly  dry.  Mine  hardly  ever  fail  in  that 
way  until  they  begin  to  grow,  which  is  not  until 
April,  or  thereabouts.  C. 


SEASONABLE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 
NOTES. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  outdoor  opera- 
tions pushed  on  while  the  weather  is  so  fine  and 
mild,  and  the  principal  operations  now  needing 
attention  are 

Pi.ANTixo  EAHLY  Cabb.\ges,  as  these  form  a 
very  important  crop  in  all  gardens,  and  if  they 
can  be  got  out  so  as  to  get  well  established  at 
the  root  before  wintry  weather  sets  in,  there  is 
little  fear  of  losses  ; but  when  transplanting  is 
deferred  late  the  chances  are  that  there  will  be 
a good  many  gaps  to  fill  up  in  the  spring.  After 
trying  a good  many  plans  of  rotations  of  crops, 
I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Cabbages 
succeed  best  after  Onions  or  Potatoes,  and  I 
make  it  a rule,  when  these  crops  are  cleared  off, 
to  set  aside  a sutiicient  space  for  the  early 
Cabbage-bed,  and  after  putting  on  a good  coat 
of  manure,  and  digging  it  up  deeply,  the  plants 
are  set  out  in  rows  about  2 feet  apart,  and  the 
plants  about  1|-  feet  in  the  rows.  A dusting  of 
soot  and  lime  is  given  to  each  plant  as  a safe- 
guard against  slugs,  and  if  any  grubs  are  found 
to  be  working  under  the  soil  they  must  be  hunted 
for  and  killed,  or  they  will  destroy  a number  of 
plants. 

Digging  itp  late  Pot.itoer. — The  latest- 
keepers  will  get  no  good  by  remaining  longer  in 
the  soil,  and  every  fine  day  should  be  made  the 
most  of  for  digging  up,  sorting,  and  storing.  I 
find  that  if  spread  out  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
for  an  hour  they  will  be  quite  dry  enough  for 
putting  togetlier,  and  by  this  time  those  that 
show  no  trace  of  decay  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  keep  with  little  further  loss.  The 
best  plan  is  to  make  three  sorts— viz.,  the 
largest  for  cooking,  the  ndddle  size  for  seed, 
and  the  smallest  for  pigs  or  fowls. 

Celery. — This  important  crop  will  now  need 
frequent  attention,  as  it  is  just  in  full  growth, 
and  earthing  up  in  succession  must  be  attended 
to  directly  the  plants  are  ready.  Before  putting 
any  earth  to  the  plants  remove  every  trace  of 
suckers  from  the  base,  as  they  rob  the  main 
stem,  and  do  no  good  in  any  way.  If  the  soil  is 
dry  give  a good  soaking  of  water  the  day 
previou‘3  to  moulding. 

Lettuce  and  Endive  should  be  tied  up  for 
blanching  on  fine  dry  days,  and  young  plants 
should  be  put  out  in  the  most  sheltered  place 
available,  such  as  at  the  foot  of  a wall  or  fence. 
Dust  with  soot  and  lime,  to  keep  slugs  at  bay. 

Winter  Spinach  will  now  be  growing  freely, 
and  should  be  thinned  out,  so  that  each  plant 
has  room  to  develop  fine  leaves,  and  the  surface 
soil  should  be  frequently  stirred. 

Cauliflowers  or  Broccoli  that  are  coming 
in  fit  for  use  should  have  the  leaves  broken  down 
over  the  heads  as  soon  as  they  open  out  and 
show  the  white  heads,  or  a slight  frost  will 
render  them  unfit  for  use.  Cauliflower  seed  if 
sown  now  in  boxes  or  a cold  frame  will  make 
good  plants  in  the  spring.  Theyare  an  invaluable 
crop. 

Weed.s  should  be  exterminated  as  much  as 
possible  while  fine  weather  lasts,  as  it  is  a very 
tedious  matter  to  clear  such  crops  as  Winter 
Onions,  Turnips,  &c.  After  November  comes 
in  manuring  and  digging  of  every  piece  of  vacant 
soil  ought  to  be  pushed  on,  so  that  the  mellow- 
ing influence  of  frost  and  rain  may  act  on  it  to 
the  fullest  extent ; and  if  such  work  is  kept 
well  in  hand  it  saves  such  a press  of  work  in 
spring.  J.  Q.j  Hants. 


2060.— Cabbages  failing.— If  the  soil  in 
which  you  have  been  planting  Cabbage  is  affected 
with  “club”  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  dig 
up  your  Cauliflowers,  &c.,  burn  up  all  decaying 
matter  adjoining,  trench  deeply,  cultivate  the 
ground  well,  and  freely  mix  the  same  with  soot 
and  lime.  Do  not  on  any  account  put  Cabbages, 
&c.,  in  the  part  att'ected  again  for  a couple  of 
years.  By  so  doing  you  will  probably  get  rid 
of  the  pest. — T.  \\.  R. 

There  are  hundreds  of  others  in  the 

same  difficulty  as  yourself.  They  can  grow 
everything  else  very  well,  but  fail  with  Cabbages 
and  Caulifiowers,  because  they  “club”  at  the 
roots,  and  thus  refuse  to  grow.  There  is  no  certain 
cure  for  this,  but  still,  perhaps,  something  may 
be  done,  so  as  not  to  fail  altogether.  For  the 
summer  crop  of  Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers  select 
the  most  cool  and  moist  part  of  your  garden. 
If  possible,  dig  and  manure  the  piece  of  ground 
four  or  five  weeks  before  you  put  the  plants  out. 
After  digging  it  tread  it  down  very  firmly. 
When  the  time  comes  to  put  the  plants  out  fill 
every  hole  you  make  with  the  dibber  full  of 
burnt-wood  ashes,  then  insert  the  plants  in  the 
ashes.  This  will  give  the  plants  a start.  If 
you  do  this  I feel  sure  you  will  do  better  in  the 
future. — H.  C. 

206.3. — Celery-fly. — You  cannot  do  any- 
thing if  your  Celery  is  actually  affected  with 
fly.  You  may  prevent  the  fly  laying  its  eggs 
by  sprinkling  the  young  Celery-leaves  with  soot 
or  lime.  You  might,  too,  if  the  fly  appears, 
squash  it,  as  you  may  say,  in  the  leaf,  but  I am 
afraid  that  by  so  doing  the  cure  would  be  nearly 
as  bad  as  the  disease,  as  Celery  requires  plenty 
of  leaves  to  get  on  properly. — T.  W.  R. 


ROSES. 

2143.— Exhibition  Roses.— The  only  un- 
suitable Rose  in  your  list  is  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison.  You  cannot  rely  on  it  to  come 
in  good  form  early  in  the  summer.  Madlle. 
Catherine  Soupert  comes  very  near  in  colour,  if 
you  require  one  to  replace  the  Malmaison.  Two 
good  pink  Roses  with  different  shades  of  colour 
will  be  found  in  Comtesse  de  Screnye  and 
Comtesse  de  Chabrillant.  Quite  equal  to  these 
is  Louise  Reyronney,  the  flowers  being  large  and 
of  fine  form.  If  you  want  more  white  ones,  you 
may  select  Louise  Darzens  and  Madame 
Hippolyte  Jamain.  This  is  not  quite  white  in 
oolour,  but  it  is  a favourite  Rose. — .1.  C.  C. 

2149.— Pegged-down  Roses.— The  fact 
that  some  of  the  plants  are  near  the  outside  of 
the  bed  does  not  in  my  opinion  render  it  neces- 
sary to  move  them,  nor  do  I think  it  advisable. 
I write  after  20  years’  experience  of  this  form 
of  Rose-growing ; I therefore  know  what  it  is 
to  get  the  plants  thoroughly  established,  and 
how  undesirable  it  is  to  move  them,  as  it  will 
take  the  plants  two  years  to  recover  themselves 
thoroughly.  I would  rather  alter  the  outline  of 
the  bed.  If,  however,  you  decide  to  move  them 
I advise  you  to  fill  the  bed  entirely  with  young 
plants  if  you  have  them.  Do  not  plant  any  of 
the  Baroness  Rothschild  type.  The  best  sorts 
to  plant  are  those  which  annually  send  out  long, 
thick  shoots  from  the  crown  of  the  plant,  like 
the  Duke  of  Teck  and  Magna  Charta.  In 
planting  arrange  the  Roses  round  the  sides  of 
the  bed  first,  1 foot  or  18  inches  from  the  outside, 
and  2i  feet  between  each.  You  can  then  set  out 
the  middle  of  the  bed  in  the  most  convenient 
way,  but  do  not  reduce  the  distance  between 
the  plants  that  I have  given. — J.  0.  C. 

2123.— Rose  and  Clematis  for  an 
arch. — The  best  plan  to  follow  if  you  wish  to 
grow  both  Roses  and  Clematis  is  to  plant 
Clematis  on  one  side  and  Roses  on  the  other. 
As  the  arch  is  2 feet  wide  there  is  room  for  two 
plants  one  each  side.  The  best  Roses  for  such 
a position  are  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Reine  Marie 
Henriette  (red  Glory)  ; the  best  Clematises  for 
your  purpose  are  Jackmani  and  Prince  of  Wales. 
Both  these  flower  on  the  current  season’s  growth, 
so  that  it  is  necessary  to  prune  them  hard  back 
every  winter.  Cut  down  some  of  the  old  wood 
to  3 feet  and  the  other  within  4 inches  of  the 
ground. — J.  C.  C. 

2073.— Gloire  de  Dijon  Roses  losing 
their  leaves. — There  is  nothing  very  un- 
usual in  your  Rose-trees  losing  their  leaves  in 
the  way  you  describe.  I went  through  a large 
Rose  nursery  one  day  this  week,  where  I saw 


one  large  quarter  of  standard  Roses  that  had 
lost  all  their  leaves,  except  a few  on  the  tops  of 
the  branches.  In  this  case  the  cause  of  the 
leaves  falling  was  the  “ orange-fungus,”  which 
attacked  the  plants  at  the  end  of  August.  The 
same  thing  occurs  when  mildew  or  red-spider 
attack  them.  In  all  probability  your  plants  are 
suffering  from  one  of  these  causes.  It  will  not, 
however,  do  them  serious  harm. — J.  C.  C. 

2032.— Pot  Rosea.— It  is  too  late  now  to  I 
repot  R,oses  that  are  to  be  forced  next  Februar}'. 
You  ought  to  have  done  the  repotting  early  in 
August.  The  best  way  of  dealing  with  them 
now  it  is  so  late  is  to  top-dress  them  with  some 
good  rich  soil.  Before  you  do  that  you  had 
better  carefully  turn  them  out  of  their  pots,  to 
ascertain  if  the  drainage  is  right.  If  it  is  not 
you  must  make  it  so  without  disturbing  the 
ball  of  roots.  After  that  is  done  remove  about 
an  inch  of  the  old  soil  from  the  surface  of  the 
ball,  and  fill  up  the  space  again  with  a mixture 
of  loam  and  rotten  manure  in  equal  parts.  Prune 
the  plants  in  November  if  they  want  it. — 

J.  C.  C. 

Repot  them  at  once,  so  that  they  may  become  weil 

established  before  pruning  them,  about  the  tyd  of  Novem- 
ber ; or  if  they  are  not  to  be  forced  until  February,  pruning 
may  be  delayed  a month  later ; but  it  is  just  as  well  to 
prune  all  pot  Roses  early,  and  keep  them  cool  for  some 
little  time  after ; in  that  way  the  buds  plump  up  and  more 
readily  start  into  growth  when  the  plants  are  put  into  the 
forcing-house. — J.  D.  E. 

2036.  — Hardy  Roses.  — The  following 
twelve  will  suit  the  climate  of  Cornwall : Mer- 
veille  de  Lyon,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Baroness  Roths- 
child, Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs.  G.  Dickson,  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  Captain^Christy,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Mrs.  Jowitt,  Magna  Charta, 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  and  Alfred  Colomb.— 

J.  C.  C. 

2072.— Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon.— The  plant 
is  weakened  through  being  moved.  No  doubt 
another  year  it  will  regain  some  of  its  vigour. 

At  any  rate,  I do  not  advise  its  being  disturbed  • 
this  season.  As  soon  as  your  stable-manure  is 
rotted  down,  the  Rose-tree  will  be  benefited  if  ] 
you  place  a layer  of  the  manure  3 inches  thick  ' 
on  the  border  over  the  roots.  On  the  top  of 
the  mulching  shake  a little  fine  soil,  to  prevent  ' 
the  wind  from  drying  out  the  moisture. — J.  C.  C.  ' 
2049.— Monthly  and  climbing  Roses.  ■ 
— The  common  monthly  Rose  is  no  doubt  the 
best  for  your  purpose.  I would  devote  the  quarter  ' 
space  to  that  one.  For  the  sake  of  variety  you 
may  safely  venture  in  a limited  number  one  or  - 
two  more  of  a different  colour.  These  may  be  ! 
Fabvier  (bright-red)  and  Mrs.  Bosanquet  (pale-  * 
flesh).  The  growth  of  the  two  last-named  is  i 
hardly  so  vigorous  as  the  old  monthly.  For  ; 
that  reason  they  should  be  planted  near  the  ’ 
outside  of  the  bed.  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  the  best  ■ , 
climbing  Rose  for  a north  aspect.  Plant  in  > 
November. — J.  C.  C. 


2096.— Destroying  woodlice.— When 
very  numerous  these  are  difficult  to  deal  with, 
and  wffll  require  a good  deal  of  perseverance. 
They  are  mostly  nocturnal  feeders,  and  gener- 
ally lie  up  quietly  in  the  day-time  in  holes  and 
crevices  ; thus  many  may  be  killed  by  pouring 
boiling  water  in  their  hiding-places.  Another 
good  plan  is  to  take  a lot  of  empty  5-inch  pots, 
place  a slice  of  Carrot  or  Potato  in  the  bottom, 
and  a wisp  of  hay  or  dry  Moss  on  the  top,  ami 
put  the  pots  where  the  insects  frequent,  and 
examine  the  pots  daily  and  destroy  the  insects. 
It  is  better  and  easier  to  prevent  than  to  cure 
most  of  the  gardening  ills  to  which  w'e  are  all 
subject.  For  instance,  in  Mushroom-houses  or 
sheds.  Cucumber-houses,  and  pits,  once  a-year, 
at  any  rate,  have  everything  cleaned  out — make 
a clean  sweep  of  all  the  old  beds  ; this  is  speci- 
ally important  in  Cucumber-houses.  The  in- 
sects breed  among  the  pipes  or  in  the  dry 
material  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  and  if  this 
old  material  is  not  quite  cleared  out,  many  in- 
sects and  eggs  will  be  left  for  the  next  year’s 
stock. — E.  H. 

2066.— Intermediate  Stocks.— I doubt 
very  much  if  you  have  the  true  Intermediate 
Stock,  or  the  plants  would  have  been  in  flower 
by  this  time.  As  you  require  the  room  they 
now  occupy  in  your  greenhouse,  you  had  better 
place  them  in  a cold  frame  or  in  a warm 
sheltered  corner  out-of-doors.  Should  you 
decide  to  plant  them  out  in  a bed  or  border  in 
the  garden,  you  must  harden  them  off  first  by 
standing  them  outside  for  a fortnight. — J.  C.  C. 
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EYDON  HALL. 

Eydom  Haij,,  built  about  120  years  ago,  is  the 
property  of  Viscount  Valentia.  Col.  Cart- 
wright, who  has  occupied  it  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  takes  a great  interest  in  the  place. 
It  is  picturesquely  situated,  and  commands  a 
beautiful  prospect  of  the  adjacent  country.  It 
is  situated  10  miles  from  each  of  the  following 
towns — Banbury,  Brackley,  Daventry,  and 
Towcester,  and  is  built  of  native  stone,  except 
the  four  columns  seen  in  the  illustration,  which 
are  of  Bath  stone.  It  is  a very  substantial 
building,  containing  commodious  rooms  through- 
out. It  is  situate  only  a few  hundred  yards 
from  the  high  road  (on  the  west  side),  from 
which  it  is  entirely  hidden  by  well-wooded 
plantations,  except  at  one  point,  where  a pretty 
view  of  it  is  to  be  had.  The  hall  is  approached 
by  two  entrances,  one  from  the  village  (Eydon) 
on  the  north-east  side,  the  other  from  the  high- 
way on  the  west  side.  The  park,  though  not 
an  extensive  one,  is  thickly  studded  with  fine 
Oak,  Elm,  Beech,  and  Ash-trees.  The  lawn  is 
on  the  south  side  of  the  mansion,  and  is  judici- 
ously dotted  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  flower-beds 
placed  in  suitable  positions.  Conifers  are  not 
numerous,  but  mention  might  be  made  of  a very 
fine  Cedrus  Libani  nearly  70  feet  high,  a Cedrus 
Deodara  60  feet,  a Cryptomeriajaponica60feet, 


, Flower  garden  proper  is  on  the  south-east 
side  of  the  hall,  and  is  composed  of  beds  of 
geometrical  design,  many  of  which  have  an 
edging  of  stone  ; others  are  cut  out  in  the  turf. 
A portion  of  this  garden  is  sunk  some  4 feet 
lower  than  the  other  part,  and  is  laid  out  in  the 
Italian  style,  the  beds  being  planted  with  Roses 
and  hardy  perennials  in  variety  too  numerous 
to  mention  here.  On  the  north  side  of  this 
garden  is  a large  orangery,  which  contains  some 
fine  Orange  and  Citron-trees,  also  some  large 
Camellias.  One  plant  of  C.  alba  plena,  11  feet 
by  8 feet,  is  in  perfect  health,  and  produces 
hundreds  of  its  snow-white  flowers  every  year, 
while  a specimen  of  C.  imbricata  measures 
1.3  feet  by  7 feet.  On  the  outside  front  of  this 
house  are  two  fine  specimens  of  Magnolia  cou- 
spicua,  which  flower  freely  every  spring.  The 
flower-beds  are  planted  in  autumn  with  spring- 
blooming plants  and  bulbs.  For  summer  bedding 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias  have  been  extensively 
used  this  year,  and  they  have  done  splendidly, 
being  a perfect  blaze  of  bloom  all  the  summer, 
and  are  now  (October  3rd)  little  the  worse.  Pelar- 
goniums compare  very  unfavourably  with  these, 
as  the  frequent  heavy  showers  we  have  had  have 
spoilt  their  flowers,  while  those  of  the  Begonias 
seemed  brighter  and  fresher  after  every  shower. 
The  kitchen  and  fruit  gardens  are  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  hall  on  the  north-west  side,  and 


A Norlh.imptonsliire  garden.  Ejdon  Hall, 


Byfield.  Engiaved  for  GARDENixa  Ili.usirated  from  a photograph 
Miss  Dryden,  Canons  Ashby. 


a Sequoia  sempervirens  65  feet,  and  the  Arau- 
caria imbricata,  seen  in  the  illustration,  which 
is  45  feet.  There  is  also  a Wellingtoniagigantea 
over  GO  feet,  but  this  has,  unfortunately,  lost  its 
lower  branches  through  being  planted  in  too 
close  proximity  to  other  large-growing  trees. 
There  are  also  very  good  specimen  trees  of 
variegated  Elm,  Horse-Chestnut,  and  Oak. 
Rhododendrons  will  not  thrive  in  the  soil  here, 
so  to  obviate  this  a bed  was  formed,  the  soil 
taken  out  and  replaced  with  peat,  which  was 
obtained  from  Hampshire.  In  this  some  of  Mr. 
Waterer’s  clioice  varieties  of  Rhododendrons 
were  planted,  and  they  grow  and  flower  splen- 
didly. Among  the  Rhododendrons  some  Lilium 
auratum  were  planted,  and  they  have  been  un- 
disturbed for  several  years.  The  bulbs  grow 
very  strongly  and  flower  profusely  every  year. 
There  are  several  charming  vistas,  or  gigantic 
arches,  formed  by  lofty  trees.  The  principal 
ones  are  from  the  steps,  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, another  at  right  angles  to  this,  which  has 
a charming  effect  when  the  sun  is  setting, 
laurels  are  quite  a feature  here,  there  being 
about  10  acres  of  them  as  undergrowth  in  the 
plantations.  They  grow  most  luxuriantly,  but 
are  kept  in  excellent  order  by  pruning  them 
every  year  ; this  is  done  with  a knife,  which 
gives  them  a more  natural  appearance  than  if 
they  were  clipped.  The  . 


are  surrounded  by  a brick  wall.  Tlie  principal 
walks  are  tuif,  wliich  have  a nice  appearance 
when  neatly  kept.  In  the  fruit-houses.  Grapes, 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines  are  yvell  done.  For 
greenhouse  decoration,  tuberous-rooted  Bego- 
nias are  largely  and  well  grown.  Noticeable  is 
a splendid  lot  of  double  Primulas  for  winter 
blooming,  amongst  which  Marcliioness  of  Exeter 
is  an  especial  favourite.  Chrysanthemums  are 
also  largely  grown.  In  the  plant  stoves  nice 
plants  of  the  usual  kinds  for  table  and  house 
decoration  were  seen.  E. 


1933.- 


Slugs  and  snails.— If  you  can 
introduce  a few  frogs  into  your  garden  you  will 
soon  be  able  to  grow  Lettuces,  &c.,  as  the  slugs 
and  snails  will  soon  disappear.  In  a garden  in 
Devonshire  where  I had  charge  for  over  nine- 
teen years  I scarcely  ever  saw  a frog.  Slugs 
abounded  and  devoured  every  tender  green 
thing,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  the  usual 
remedies,  lime,  soot,  &c.  Since  I have  been  in 
charge  here,  where  frogs  are  plentiful  every- 
where, Lettuces,  Pansies,  and  Greens  of  all 
kinds  are  grown  without  any  trouble,  and 
scarcely  a slug  or  worm  is  to  be  found.  I have 
been  much  interested  in  watching  the  frogs 
enjoy  their  evening  meal  off  a large  earthworm 
that  had  found  his  way  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground. -*-W;  D.,  Bradford-on- Avon,  WUtx. 


PERNS. 


LARGE-GROWING  ADIANTUMS. 

In  a letter  from  “ Eleanor  ” I am  asked  to  give 
some  descriptions  of  a few  large-growing  Maiden- 
hair Ferns  for  a rock-work  fernery  with  heat. 
This  I do  with  pleasure.  Anything  that  will 
increase  the  culture  of  my  favourites  is  a great 
delight,  and  I would  advise  my  enquirer  not  to 
be  satisfied  with  just  what  the  nurserymen  have 
to  sell  her,  but  ask  for  what  she  requires,  and 
see  that  she  gets  it.  There  are  some,  and  espe- 
cially market  men,  that  grow  only  a few  kinds 
that  thrive  easily  with  them,  and  these  they 
seem  to  think  the  jrublic  must  buy,  and  it  is  to 
such  we  all  must  return  our  thanks  (?)  for  tlie 
restricted  number  of  kinds  to  be  found  now  in 
our  collections.  The  kinds  here  quoted  are  all 
magnificent  and  robust-growing,  and  all  are 
worthy  of  a place  in  every  fernery,  and  anyone 
having  such  a structure  should  take  care  to  have 
good  plants  of  these  and  similar  kinds.  Tlrey 
should  be  allowed  to  have  ample  room,  so  as  to 
make  a distinct  feature  in  tlie  house,  and  the 
various  kinds  so  planted  will  make  a notable 
feature  and  give  a distinct  character  to  the 
arrangement.  Do  not  spoil  the  effect  by  plant- 
ing too  many  kinds,  and  be  careful  that  plants 
different  in  aspect  are  placed  side  by  side.  If 
it  is  thought  that  too  long 
a time  will  elapse  before  a 
plant  of  one  kind  will  make 
a sufficient  show,  then  plant 
three  of  the  same  kind 
instead  of  one.  This  will 
result  in  making  a specimen 
more  quickly,  and  it  may 
be  reduced  in  size  if  it 
overgrows  its  space.  In 
planting  a rockwork  fernery 
indoors  the  first  and 
greatest  point  should  be 
the  getting  rid  of  the 
water  quickly.  Ferns,  al- 
though needing  a great  deal 
of  water  to  their  roots,  do 
not  like  it  to  remain  stag- 
nant about  them,  and  there- 
fore good  outlets  should  be 
secured.  The  crocks  or 
drainage  material  at  the 
bottom  should  be  large 
pieces,  and  these  should 
be  laid  hollow,  so  as  they 
cannot  be  easily  choked, 
and  above  it  all  put  a layer 
of  good  living  Sphagnum 
Moss,  and  over  this  a layer 
of  good  rough  fibrous  peat, 
not  broken  up,  but  turves 
that  have  had  all  the  fine 
soil  thrashed  out  of  it.  The 
soil  should  consist  of  light 
turfy  loam  and  good  peat, 
'’3'  not  broken  fine,  but  chop- 

ped up  tolerably  small, 
and  to  this  may  be  added 
road  sand  from  a country  road  or  lane,  but  not 
from  a road  that  is  macadamised.  I do  not  like 
such  road  sweepings,  and  to  this  may  be  added 
some  small  pieces  of  charcoal.  Plant  firmly  and 
plant  well,  for  on  this  depends  in  a greaD 
measure  the  success  of  your  undertaking.  The 
following  dozen  kinds  will  be  found  distinct  and 
beautiful  ; the  fourth  kind  named  should  l;e 
planted  in  a conspicuous,  bold  position,  and  the 
fifth  is  deciduous  : A.  aneitense,  A.  cultratum, 
A.  formosum,  A.  Farleyense,  A.  pedatum,  A. 
peruvianum,  A.  polyphyllum,  A.  trapeziforme, 
A.  tetraphyllum,  A.  tenerum,  A.  velutinum,  A. 
Willesianum.  J.  Jarvis. 

211,3.  — Seedling  Gladioli. — My  own 

seedling  Gladioli  are  still  in  the  ground  and 
growing  freely,  the  leaves  being  quite  green.  I 
intend  them  to  remain  where  they  are  until  I 
see  danger  of  a rather  shar  p frost,  when  I will 
take  them  up.  To  keep  the  little  conns  from 
shrivelling  during  the  winter,  I mix  some  dry 
soil  or  sand  with  them  and  place  them  in  flower- 
pots or  boxes.  If  the  pots  are  kept  in  a cool 
place  out  of  the  reach  of  frost  they  keep  better 
than  when  placed  in  a warmer  structure.— J.  C.  C. 

Take  up  the  plants  at  once  and  cut  the  steins 

through  close  to  the  bulbs  Let  them  be  dried  by  being 
spread  out  on  sheets  of  paper  in  an  airy  room,  and  store 
them  until  the  first  of  March  in  shallow  boxes  of  dry  sand. 
Plant  them  cut  on  a fine  day,  and  when  the  soil  is  in  good 
condition  mSiny  of  them  will  flower  next  season. — J.  L).  E. 
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FRUIT. 

PLANTING  FRUIT-TREES. 

2071. — The  best  system  of  planting  a fruit- 
garden  with  which  I am  acquainted  is  as  follows  : 
If  it  is  intended  to  plant  standards  or  half- 
standards  they  should  be  set  out  in  rows  running 
from  north  to  south,  and  not  less  than  20  feet 
from  row  to  row,  and  18  feet  asunder  from 
tree  to  tree.  Between  these  should  be  planted 
another  row  of  dwarf  trees,  such  as  pyramids  or 
bushes,  or  Gooseberry  or  Currant-bushes  might 
be  planted.  These  should  be  planted  inter- 
mediately between  the  standards,  and  12  feet 
from  tree  to  tree.  Each  side  of  this  centre  row  of 
trees  will  be  space  sufficient  for  a row  of  vegeta- 
bles for  several  years,  or  until  the  trees  afford 
too  much  shade,  and  ultimately  the  centre  row 
will  have  to  be  taken  away.  This  place  is  a 
good  one  for  making  the  most  and,  I believe, 
the  best  use  of  the  ground.  If  it  is  not 
desirable  to  plant  dwarf  fruit-trees  between  the 
standards  this  space  could  profitably  bo  filled 
with  Strawberries,  which  are  very  profitable 
fruits  to  grow  in  favourable  seasons.  I should 
recommend  standard  fruit-trees,  as  they  afford 
more  light  and  air  than  half  standards.  If  they 
are  desired  to  be  planted  permanently,  then  the 
only  plan  will  bo  to  set  the  trees  further  apart. 
This  would  give  more  space  for  vegetables,  and 
Peas  and  Scarlet  Runners  and  such-like  might 
also  be  grown  ; l)ut  if  the  former  plan  is  adopted 
you  cannot  plant  any  tall-growing  vegetables, 
as  those  would  shade  the  centre  row  of  trees  ; 
but  dwarf  Peas  and  Beans  might  be  grown. 
With  regard  to  the  poultry-run,  1 must  leave 
that  to  your  discretion — but  where  they  can  be 
tolerated  they  will  do  a deal  of  good  in  destroy- 
ing insects,  but  the}'  will  spoil  most  of  the  fruit 
which  falls  from  the  trees.  You  do  not  say 
wliat  kinds  of  fruit-trees  y’ou  intend  to  plant, 
whether  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  or  Cherries. 
Assuming  you  intend  planting  ali  the  above,  the 
following  will,  I think,  suit  you  : 

Api’LES. — Dessert : Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  King 
of  the  Pippins,BlenheimOrange,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Golden  Noble,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Dev'ousliire 
Ouarrenden,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Braddick’s 
Nonpareil,  Dutch  Alignonne,  Court  Pendu  Plat. 
Kitchen  : Lord  Suliield,  Keswick  Codlin,  Frog- 
more  Prolific,  Stirling  C.astle,  Peasgood’s  Non- 
such, Potts’  Seedling,  Cellini,  Lane’s  Prince 
Albert,  Mfere  de  Menage,  Northern  Greening, 
Norfolk  Beaufin. 

Pe.vrs. — Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  Jargonelle, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  I’itmaston  Duchess, 
Duchess  d’Angoulcme,  W'inter  Nelis,  Beurr6 
Diel,  Beuric  Clairgeau,  Beurre  d’Amanlis, 
Beurre  Suparfin,  Bourre  d’Aremberg,  Thomp- 
son’s Seckle.  Stewing  : Uvedale’s  St.  Germain, 
Catillac. 

PlUiMS. — Green  Gage,  Victoria,  Pond’s  Seed- 
ling, Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Angelina  Burdett, 
Czar,  Monarch,  Magnum  Bonum. 

Damsons. — Bradley’s  King,  Farleigh  Prolific, 
Common  Prune. 

Cherries. — Bigarreau,  Bigarreau  Napoleon, 
Elton,  Governor  Wood,  May  Duke,  and 
Morello.  T.  Arnold. 


Grape  jelly. — Having  for  three  or  four 
years  had  a good  crop  of  out-of-door  Grapes 
(Black  Hamburgh),  I tried  the  experiment  of 
making  them  into  jelly  with  perfect  success. 
I would  strongly  advise  any  who  may  have 
Grapes  which  may  not  be  very  nice  for  dessert 
to  turn  them  into  jelly.  The  process  is  exactly 
the  same  as  making  Currant  jelly.  I use  f lb. 
of  sugar  to  one  pint  of  juice. — Mrs.  C. 

2117.— Fruit-trees  on  OaR  fencing.— 
Pears,  Apples,  Plums,  and  Cherries  will  do  very 
well  trained  to  the  Oak  fence.  Better  have  the 
fence  wired.  Plant  late  dessert  Pears  on  the 
south  aspect.  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Easter 
Beurre,  and  Glou  Morceau  will  do  very  well  if 
the  soil  is  suitable.  I should  also  recommend 
one  Marie  Louise  and  one  Pitmaston  Duchess. 
Plant  Plums  chiefly  on  the  west  aspect.  The 
following  are  good  Green  Gages  : Victoria,  Coe’s 
Golden  Drop,  Prince  Englebert,  and  Pond’s 
Seedling. — E.  H. 

I have  a long  line  of  the  Victoria  Plum- 

trees  growing  against  a fence  similar  to  the  one 
referred  to  in  this  enquiry,  with  a west  aspect, 
and  I find  them  doing  very  well.  ,So  would  any 
other  sort  of  Plum  do  in  the  same  position. 
For  the  fence  facing  south  I should  plant  Pears 


or  dessert  Cherries.  Tlie  following  sorts  of 
Pears  may  be  safely  selected  : Doyenne  du 
Comice,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Durandeau,  Marie 
Louise,  Beurrd  Diel,  and  Josephine  de  Malines. 
The  best  Cherries  for  this  purpose  are  May 
Duke  and  Bigarreau. — J.  C.  C. 

2110.— Apples  and  Pears  formarket. 

— Apples  : Blenheim  Orange,  Warner’s  King, 
Lord  Suliield,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Echlinville 
Seedling,  Co.x’s  Orange  Pippin,  Prince  Albert, 
New  Hawthornden,  Red  Quarrenden,  Welling- 
ton, Team’s  Pippin,  and  King  of  the  Pippins. 
Pears : Jargonelle,  Williams’  Bon  Chretien, 
Marie  Louise,  Fertility.  Hazel  or  Hessel  is 
often  a profitable  Pear,  because  it  bears  so  freely ; 
the  fruit  will  not  keep.  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey 
does  well  as  a standard  in  many  places.  Aston 
Town,  though  a rather  small  fruit,  bears  freely, 
and  the  tree  is  a good  grower. — E.  H. 

2101. — Planting  Black  Hamburg 
Vino. — All  Vines  should,  if  possible,  be 
planted  inside  the  house.  Even  in  houses  used 
for  plants  it  should  be  easy  to  have  a narrow 
border  across  the  end,  where  only  one  Vine  is 
planted  in  a small  house,  and  access  obtained  to 
the  outside  by  arches  in  the  wall,  or  the  front 
wall  could  be  built  on  arches  for  the  roofs,  and 
the  Vine  planted  in  a narrow  border  there, 
though  in  small  houses  I think  I should  rather 
plant  at  the  end  and  have  the  rods  horizontally 
along  the  house  instead  of  in  the  usual  way  up 
the  roof.  At  least  one  half  of  the  depth  of 
border  should  bo  above  the  ordinary  ground 
level,  as  it  is  always  a good  plan  t()  keep  the 
roofs  well  up  above  the  water.  This  is  e.speci- 
ally  necessary  in  damp  soils.  If  the  natural  soil 
is  fairly  good  the  top  spit  may  be  left  to  work 
up  in  the  border,  and  the  bottom  spit  taken 
away.  Good  turfy  loam,  if  obtainable,  should 
form  the  remainder  of  the  border.  A load  of 
old  plaster  or  mortar  might  be  added  to  keep  it 
open  with  a sprinkling  of  wood-ashes,  and  a few 
bushels  of  crushed  bones  or  bone-meal.  This, 
when  well  mixed,  will  make  a good  border  to 
start  with.  Rich  top-dressings  can  be  given 
when  the  Vines  come  into  bearing.  If  the  sub- 
soil is  heavy  clay  it  will  be  a good  plan  to  place 
a layer  of  concrete  all  over  the  bottom,  with  a 
J-inch  pipe-drain  along  the  front,  sunk  18  inches 
below  the  bottom  of  the  border,  filled  in  with 
stones.  Good  Grapes  have  been  grown  where 
the  soil  is  naturally  suitable  without  so  much 
preparation,  but  it  is  best  to  do  things  well  at 
the  beginning.  Plant  out  the  Vine  in  March, 
disentangle  the  roots  and  spread  them  out  with 

0 inches  of  the  surface,  rub  olf  all  the  shoots 
but  two,  the  weakest  of  these  to  be  thinned  or 
pinched  back.  IVhen  fairly  into  leaf  the  old 
rod  may  be  cut  away,  at  the  same  time  mulch 
the  surface  with  3 inches  of  good  manure. — 
E.  H. 

The  best  time  to  plant  Vines  is  in  the 

spring,  when  the  buds  have  started  an  inch  or 
so.  Turn  them  out  of  the  pots  in  which  they 
are  growing,  and  spread  the  roots  out  evenly, 
and  at  nearly  an  uniform  depth  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  Vine  should  be  cut 
over  about  a foot  or  more  from  its  base  ; this 
should  bedonenoworalittle later,  to  admit  of  the 
cut  healing  over  before  the  time  of  growth,  as 
the  cut  portions  of  Vines  bleed  very  much  when 
they  are  pruned  just  before  they  start  into  bud. 
Rub  the  buds  off  near  the  top  of  the  canes  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  two  or  three  close  to 
their  base.  As  a rule,  such  growths  make  the 
strongest  and  best  canes. — J.  D.  E. 

2146.  — Propagating  Vines.  — Select 
well-ripened  shoots  when  pruning  the  Vines, 
and  lay  them  in  the  soil  in  some  cool  position 
where  the  wood  will  keep  fresh  till  January  or 
February.  Then  cut  the  eyes  out  with  about 
\ inch  or  a little  of  the  wood  on  each  side  of 
the  eyes  or  buds.  Plant  each  inasmall  pot  or  pan, 
with  the  buds  barely  covered,  and  plunge  in  a 
brisk  hot-bed,  or  they  may  be  planted  in  pieces 
of  sod,  5 inches  or  so  square,  with  a hole 
scooped  out  in  the  centre  just  deep  enough  to 
bury  the  bud  or  eye,  covering  slightly  with 
light  rich  soil,  setting  the  sods  on  the  hot-bed. 

1 have  rooted  them  by  setting  the  sods  close 
together  in  shallow  boxes,  and  placing  them  on 
the  hot-water  pipes  in  a forcing-house,  and 
when  about  8 inches  high  transferring  them  to 
pots. — E.  H. 

Grapes  without  flre-heat.— It  may  be 
interesting  to  some  of  the  readers  of  this  paper  j 


to  know  that  here,  near  W^esLerham,  I have  just 
cut  the  whole  of  the  crop  of  Grapes  from  one 
vinery  and  sent  them  off  to  Scotland.  These 
were  grown  entirely  without  fire-heat,  all  but 
one  Vine  in  the  vinery  being  Black  Hamburghs  ; 
the  other  is  Buckland  Sweet  Water.  All  the 
fruit  was  well  finished  but  that  on  one  Vine, 
and  this  I consider  due  to  over-cropping.  The 
vinery  is  an  old  Paxton  form  of  house,  and  this 
I consider  wants  a good  deal  of  heating  for  the 
purpose  in  view  ; yet  I might  further  add  that 
this  vinery  for  several  years  has  been  subject  to 
the  same  cool  treatment,  and  I think  the  pro- 
duce rather  improves  than  otherwise.  When  I 
took  the  management  of  the  garden,  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  they  were  old  Vines  then  ; 
but  I still  retain  most  of  the  same  stocks,  but  get 
the  fruit  from  young  canes.— T.  Steehens. 

2135.  — Madresfield  Court  Grapes. 

— The  fact  that  Mrs.  Pince’s  Muscat  is  also 
shrivelling  under  the  same  treatment  in  the 
same  house  clearly  shows  that  something  is 
wrong  somewhere  in  the  treatment.  Without 
more  information,  I should  say  that  the  roots 
are  in  a dry  border,  and  that  the  temperature 
inside  the  house  during  the  past  fine  weather 
we  have  had  has  been  allowed  to  range  too 
high.  These  conditions  combined  are  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  berries  shrivelling. 
Perhaps  you  have  amused  yourself,  as  many  do, 
in  cutting  away  all  the  lateral  growths,  with 
the  result  that  the  brilliant  sunshine  we  have 
experienced  recently  has  been  allowed  to  strike 
the  berries  t hrough  the  glass.  That  would  be 
enough  to  account  for  their  shrivelling. — J.  0.  C. 

Piobrbly  the  brilliant  sunshine  has  had  soraethin^i 

to  do  wiili  it,  especially  if  the  Grapes  were  forced.  Early 
thin-skinned  Grapes  have,  in  some  cases,  been  the  better 
tor  a thin  shade.— E.  II. 

2038.— Peach  fruit  dropping.— Had  you 
given  the  name  of  the  Peach  that  drops  its  fruit 
in  the  way  you  describe,  you  would  have  been 
more  likely  to  get  a satisfactory  answer  to  your 
question.  I am,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  ; 
what  j'ou  complain  of  is  a characteristic  of  ] 
the  variety.  The  Diamond,  Violette  Hative, 
and  an  American  sort  named  Stump  the  World, 
are  all  liable  In  crack  at  the  stone,  and  fall  off  ; 

when  the  fruit  is  on  the  point  of  ripening  in  , 

some  soils.  If  the  sort  to  which  you  refer  is  not 
one  of  these  I cannot  help  you  further  without 
more  information. — J.  C.  C. 

2074  —Defoliating  Vines  — Y our  Vines 
w'ill  not  sufler  from  the  loss  of  the  loaves  whicli  ! 

you  took  otF  when  cutting  the  crop.  If  they  i 

suffer  at  all  it  will  be  from  the  loss  of  the  leaves 
which  occurred  before  below  the  bunches.  It  ; 
will  not  surprise  me  if  you  complain  next  year  ' 
that  you  have  but  a poor  show  of  bunches,  and  ‘ 
they  small  ones,  as  there  is  not  any  foliage  left  to 
mature  the  buds  properly.  Your  treatment  is  ! 
wrong  somewhere,  or  the  leaves  would  not  have 
died  away  below  the  bunches  so  early.  The  rods 
are  either  too  near  the  glass,  or  you  do  not  give 
the  house  air  enough  to  prevent  the  foliage  from 
burning. — J.  C.  C. 

2142. -Ripening  VJilliams’  Bon  Ohretion 
Pears.— Ibis  Fcir  should  be  g-aUiered  a licUe  before  it  is 
quite  ripe,  or  parts  easily  from  the  stalk,  to  have  it  really 
^ood.  If  it  bangs  too  long  iti  is  often  mealy  and  poor  in 
tlavour.— E.  II. 

“ Gaisford  ” has  probably  gathered  his 

Bon  Chritien  Pears  too  late ; they  will  get 
yellow  and  mealy  before  softening  if  left  on  the 
tree  ; the  23rd  of  August  is  the  day  to  gather.  I 
have  repeatedly  left  some  on  till  the  30th,  and 
always  found  they  were  injured  by  the  delay. 

All  Pears  are  hard  on  the  proper  day  for  gather- 
ing, but  some  intelligent  observation  will  gener- 
ally guide  to  the  proper  time.  Very  many  Pears 
are  spoiled  or  lost  from  gathering  too  late  or  too 
early,  and  thus  melting  Pears  are  condemned  ti 
the  stewing-pan.  On  the  other  hand,  most 
Pears  differ  in  some  seasons,  and  in  cold  ones 
some  will  not  be  of  any  value. — C.  E.,  Lyme 
R&jls. 

2132.— Gooseberry-bushes  and  birds.— Syringa 
the  bushes  when  the  leaves  fall  with  a mixture  of  soot  and 
lime,  made  thin  withsoapy-water.  It  is  easily  and  quickly 
applied  ; but  will  have  to  be  repeated  once  or  twice  during 
winter.  I find  the  birds  most  troublesoma  just  as  the  buds 
begin  to  move  after  Christmas  ; but  I have  always  saved 
them  with  the  mi.xture. — E.  H. 

2114. — Cape  Gooseberry. — The  Cape  Gooseberry 
may  be  grown  similar  to  Tomatoes,  either  from  seeds  or  . 
cuttings.  I prefer  the  latter  for  the  open  air.  Turn  out 
strong  plants  when  the  weather  is  settled  in  May  against  a . 
wann,  south  wall.  Keep  the  growth  thin  and  regularly 
trained.  Seeds  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  large 
seed  houses,  and  should  be  sown  early  in  the  year  in  heat. 

-E.  H. 
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between  the  roots  and  branches  ; in  this  case 
the  roots  would  not  have  enough  to  do.  The 
general  belief  is  that  the  disorder  is  caused  by 
the  roots  getting  down  deep  into  a bad  sub- 
soil, where  they  are  unable  to  extract  healthy 
nourishment  for  the  Vines.  Shanking  is  seldom 
seen  where  the  roots  are  in  good  soil  near  the 
surface  and  the  Vines  are  well  cultivated.  It 
is  certainly  a very  grave  error  to  allow  the 
Vines  to  grow  too  much  before  the  laterals  are 
stopped.  A knife  ought  never  to  be  used.  All 
superfluous  growths  ought  to  be  stopped  in  their 
very  earliest  stages  with  the  finger  and  thumb. 
Cutting  out  barrow-loads  of  young  wood  from  a 
vinery  in  full  growth  is  an  insane  proceeding 
that  will  bring  its  own  punishment.  Madresfield 
Court  has  a greater  tendency  to  shank  than  some 
other  varieties.  There  is  really  no  cure  for  it, 
except  good  culture. — J.  D.  E. 

2112.  — Gooseberries  and  Currants  for 
market. — Gooseberries  : Crown  Bob,  Industry,  White- 
smith, Green  London,  and  Red  Warrington.  Red  Cur- 
rants : Red  Dutch,  White  Dutch,  and  Lee’s  Black  Prolific. 
It  will  be  better  not  to  grow  a large  number  of  varieties. — 
E.  H. 

2056.— Strawberry-plants  in  a green- 
house.— There  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  get  some  good  fruit  three  weeks  earlier 
than  Strawberries  ripen  in  the  open  air.  It  is 
usual  to  layer  the  runners  into  G-inch  pots  as  soon 
as  thej'  form  in  the  summer,  so  that  the  pots  get 
well  filled  with  roots  by  winter ; but  you  may 
get  very  good  fruit  by  putting  three  good  crowns 
in  a 6-inch  pot  early  in  November.  It  would 
not  do  to  pot  them  now,  as  this  is  the  time  when 
the  crowns  plump  up  and  the  fruit  germ  forms. 
Pot  them  in  good  loam,  ivith  a little  rotten- 
manure,  and  water  only  when  dry,  until  chey 
come  freely  into  growth,  and  liberally  when  the 
fruit  is  swelling.  Sir  J.  Paxton  and  President 
are  two  of  the  best  kinds. — J.  C.  B. 

To  produce  good,  or  even  Strawberries 

of  fair  quality  from  pot  plants,  they  must  be 
prepared  for  the  purpose  the  previous  season — 
that  is  the  most  important  part  of  their  culture. 
It  is  too  late  to  think  of  this  now,  and  the  only 
chance  to  obtain  fruiting  plants  of  good  quality 
is  to  purchase  from  a dealer  who  understands 
the  work.  For  very  early  forcing  5-inch  pots 
are  large  enougli,  and  6-inch  for  later.  The  pots 
containing  the  plants  should  at  this  date  be 
packed  full  of  roots.  The  way  to  prepare  them 
is  to  take  runners  as  soon  after  the  middle  of 
July  as  possible.  These  must  be  pegged  down 
into  60-sized — that  is,  ,3-inch  pots — using  a 
compound  of  good  loam,  three  parts  to  one  part 
of  stable-manure.  When  it  is  seen  that  the 
runners  have  formed  roots  freely  they  may  be 
cut  ofif  from  the  parent  plant,  and  be  arranged  on 
a hard  bottom  of  ashes  through  which  worms  are 
not  likely  to  pass.  In  two  weeks  after  cutting 
them  from  the  parent  plants  they  may  be  put  into 
their  fruiting-pots,  using  the  same  pottiug- 
soil.  Place  them  again  on  the  hard  bottom  of 
ashes  in  a position  freely  exposed  to  sunshine. 
Any  open  spot  in  the  garden  will  do  where 
they  are  not  shaded  by  trees  or  high  buildings. 
They  will  require  to  be  freely  watered  during 
the  summer.  Black  Prince  and  Vicomtesse 
H4ricart  de  Thury  are  the  best  early  varieties. 
Keen’s  Seedling  and  President  to  succeed  them. 
They  will  grow  and  fruit  well  in  any  glasshouse, 
but  must  be  near  the  glass,  and  freely  exposed 
to  sunshine.' — J.  D.  E. 

2147.— Tomatoes  and  Vines  in  a cool  green- 
house.— The  Vines  would  do  at  the  back,  and  then 
the  Tomatoes,  the  first  year  at  any  rate,  would  get  all  the 
light,  and  the  second  year  they  would  do  fairly  for  a time. 
After  the  second  year  better  give  up  the  house  to  the 
Vines.— E.  H 

2098.— Plums,  &c.,  for  a north  wall.— Kitchen 
Plums  and  Morello  Cherries  are  excellent  for  a north  wall. 
Among  the  former  are  Victoria,  Magnum  Bonum,  and 
Pond’s  Seedling.  All  are  excellent  Plums  of  large  size  and 
sure  bearers.  Red  and  White  Currants  might  be  planted 
between  till  the  Plum  and  Cherry-trees  required  all  the 
space. — E.  H. 

— A north  wall  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  fruit 
of  high  flavour  ; but  Early  Orleans  Plum,  Medoo  and 
Morello  Cherries,  and  Sack  and  Sugar  Apple,  should  do 
well.  There  are  some  Apples  which  are  inclined  to  blos- 
som dangerously  early  very  well  worth  growing,  yet  are 
shy  bearers  on  this  account.  One  or  two  such  might  be 
worth  trying.— C.  E.,  Lyme  Regis. 


AUTUMN  CROCUSES. 

I GREATLY  admire  the  autumn  - flowei  ing 
Crocuses.  I grow  some  of  each  iu  pots,  and 
they  are  of  spotless  purity  in  frames  or  pits. 
Some  species,  such  as  C.  zonatiis,  increase  at  a 
very  rapid  rate,  while  others  increase  slowly. 
When  grown  in  the  open  ground  they  look  best 
not  in  isolated  clumps,  but  in  some  cases  a whole 
bed  of  one  species.  Some  of  the  best  of  these 
Croeuses  are  as  follows  : 

0.  A.STDRICUS  is  grown  here  as  a species,  and 
varies  considerably  in  colour,  from  rich-purple 
to  pale-lilac.  The  flowers  are  large  and  very 
effective  ; there  is  also  a white  form,  but  it  was 
not  in  flower.  Mr.  Maw,  in  his  monograplr  of 
the  genus,  sa,ys  it  is  near  C.  nudiflorus,  but  dis- 
tinct from  it.  C.  Clusi  differs  but  little  from 
C.  asturicus  ; the  colour  is  rose-lilac,  shading  to 
pale-lilac.  It  is  found  in  Portugal,  and  is  merely 
a geographical  form.  It  seems  a pity  to  multiply 
specieswhen  the  difference  may  be  caused  merely 
by  climatic  influences. 

C.  Boryi  (here  illustrated),  with  its  beautiful 
milk-white  flowers,  with  yellow  base  and 
branched  orange  stigma  with  white  anthers,  is 
very  striking.  The  variety  marathoniseus  is 
distinct  in  the  very  narrow  segments,  lavender- 
blue,  with  paler-coloured  base.  This  is  not  a 
vigorous  species,  but  it  flowers  in  the  open, 
though  in  cold  districts  it  would  require  a bell- 
glass. 

C.  CANCELLATUS  is  a lovely  white  species, 
which  grows  very  freely  with  me,  as  it  does 
with  others. 

C.  CANCELLATUS  ciLicicus  differs  from  the 
type  in  being  of  a pretty  pale-lavender.  Mr. 
Maw  says  this  varies  in  its  colouring,  and  he 
found  it  easy  of  cultivation  and  of  robust  habit. 

C.  iiADRiATicus  is  also  very  handsome,  the 
flowers  snow-white.  The  variety  ehrysobelo- 
nicus  differs  from  the  type  in  the  base  of  the 
segments  being  purple. 

C.  lEiDiFLORUS  is  certainly  a distinct  species, 
and  interesting  too,  because  it  was  knov  n and 
described  by  Parkinson  as  C.  byzantinus  argen- 
teus.  It  is  the  only  Crocus  with  a purple 
stigma  ; the  outer  petals  are  of  a fine  rich  purple, 
the  inner  (half  the  size)  of  a delicate  lilac-purple 
feathered  ; the  anthers  are  primrose  coloured. 
There  is  a white  form,  but  it  is  not  in  cultiva- 
tion in  England. 

C.  L.EVIGATUS,  collected  by  Mr.  Maw,  has 
white  flowers  with  pale-orange  base,  the  outside 


An  autumn-flowering:  Crocus  (G.  Borj  i). 


LATE-KEEPINC  GRAPES. 

Those  who  have  crops  of  ripe  Grapes  hanging 
on  the  Vines,  which  they  are  anxious  to  keep  in 
good  condition  as  long  as  possible,  must  now 
give  a little  extra  care  to  them,  for  after  the 
middle  of  October  the  atmosphere  is  usually 


Ladj'  Downc’s  Seedling-  Grape. 


damp,  and,  unless  some  special  means  are  taken, 
mouldiness  of  the  berries  is  almost  sure  to  set 
in,  and  in  a very  short  time  a deal  of  mischief 
may  be  done.  In  the  first  place,  the  interior  of 
the  house  in  which  the  Grapes  are  hanging 
should  be  cleared  of  all  kinds  of  pot  plants,  for 
the  application  of  water  to  their  roots  would 
raise  a good  deal  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  border  itself  should  be  allowed  to  get 
quite  dry  on  the  surface  ; but  thi.s  can  soon  be 
accomplished  by  keeping  a gentle  warmth  in 
the  hot-water  pipes  and  a little  air  on  at  both 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  house,  so  as  to  insure 
a gentle  current  of  air.  I find  it  best  to  cover 
the  borders  of  late  vineries  with  clean  straw,  as 
this  keeps  the  dust  from  rising  and  settling  on 
the  berries,  and  if  the  roots  extend  into  outside 
borders  it  is  advisable  to  cover  them  with  litter 
or  shutters  to  throw  off'  the  heavy  rains,  as 
when  the  roots  get  saturated  at  this  time  of 
year  it  is  all  against  the  good  keeping  of  the 
berries,  and  provided  the  borders  were  well 
soaked  in  September,  there  will  be  no  fear  of 
the  roots  suffering  from  drought  until  the  Grapes 
are  cut.  I may  add  that  a good  deal  of  the 
success  of  late  keeping  depends  on  growing 
varieties  that  will  keep,  for  Lady  Downe’s 
Seedling  (here  illustrated),  Alicante,  and  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  may  be  safely  kept,  where  Ham- 
bro’s  and  other  kinds  with  very  thin  skins  would 
rot  off  wholesale.  J.  G. , Hants. 


2029. --Madresfield  Court  Grapes 

shanking. — The  shanking  of  Grapes  is  an  old 
question,  and  one  which  has  not  hitherto  ob- 
tained a satisfactory  solution.  It  is  also  a 
singular  fact  that  Grapes  grown  out-of-doors 
never  shank.  To  put  it  in  few  words,  shanking 
is  caused  by  certain  strained  relations  between 
the  roots  and  branches.  The  conditions  m.ay  be 
different  in  certain  cases ; indeed,  it  may  arise 
from  the  very  opposite  cause  in  one  instance 
from  that  of  the  other.  A very  close  observer 
of  such  things,  the  late  Mr.  John  R.  Pearson, 
of  Chilwell,  Notts,  alleged  that  shanking  arose 
from  cutting  out  too  much  young  wood  and 
leaves  during  the  time  the  Vines  are  in  full 
growth,  thereby  disturbing  the  reciprocal  action 


2042  -Gas-lime  on  a garden.— It  would  require 
rather  a thick  dressing  to  destro)-  wireworm,  such  a 
dressing  that  no  living  plant  would  grow  for  three  months 
after.  I would  say  the  best  way  would  be  to  give  the 
surface  a good  dressing  now,  and  fork  the  lime  into  the 
ground.  Let  it  rest  for  a few  weeks ; then  trench  the 
ground,  turning  the  surface  underneath,  so  that  the  lime 
is  buried  a foot  or  18  inches  under  ground.— J.  D.  E. 


of  outer  segments  feathered  purple  ; stigma, 
primrose  ; anthers,  white. 

C.  LONGIFLORUS  is  in  masses  of  its  beautiful 
rose-lilac  flowers,  the  stigma  scarlet  with  yellow 
anthers.  The  variety  militensis  differs  from  the 
type  in  having  paler  flowers,  smaller  in  size,  and 
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the  base  of  the  outer  segments  of  a cliooolate 
colour. 

C.  NUDIFLORUS  is  also  very  desirable,  its 
purple-violet  flowers  being  very  showy.  There 
is  also  the  beautiful  white  form.  There  is  also 
a striped  form.  Another  robust  garden  plant 
is  C.  medius,  with  bright  lilac-purple  flowers. 
There  is  a variety  pallidus  with  paler-coloured 
flowers. 

C.  ocHPvOLEUCus,  with  milk-white  flowers, 
Primrose  stigma,  and  white  anthers,  is  distinct 
and  beautiful. 

C.  ruLCUELLUS,  with  pale  lavender-blue 
flowers  with  yellow  base,  is  verj’  beautiful.  The 
'vhite  form  albus  I think  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  the  white  autumn-flowering  Crocuses.  There 
are  three  forms  of  C.  sativus  in  flower  beside 
the  type.  C.  sativus  does  very  well  in  the  open 
garden  here,  but  it  is  certainly  rather  fastidious, 
as  I tried  to  establish  it  on  a Grass  bank  facing 
south,  but  the  bulbs  have  all  died  out.  Some 
forms  of  C.  Salzmanni  had  large  blue-purple 
flowers  ; others  had  them  soft  rose-lilac.  C. 
Tourueforti  has  rose-lilac  flowers. 

C.  SEROTINUS  also  produces  fine  bold  flowers 
of  a rosy-lilac  colour,  the  anthers  being  yellow. 

C.  zoNATUS  is  one  of  the  freest  flowering  of 
all  the  garden  Crocuses.  Six  bulbs  that  I planted 
of  it  a few  years  ago  have  grown  into  a dense 
crowded  mass.  Mr.  Dod  says  the  colour  is  pale 
lilac,  but  there  is  also  a flush  of  rose,  and  the  rich 
yellow  throat  renders  the  flowers  very  beautiful. 
The  midwinter  species  cannot  be  depended  upon 
to  flower  in  (juite  the  open  garden.  They  must 
in  some  wa}'  be  protected  by  glass,  and  under 
ihe  glass  screen  they  do  not  suffer  from 
fro.sts  nor  wet.  The  partly  developed  flowers 
may  be  quite  frozen,  but  when  thawed  by  a 
blink  or  two  of  sunshine  it  is  interesting  to  see 
how  rapidly  the  blooms  expand.  Harassed  by 
alternate  frosts  and  wet  out  in  the  open,  the 
buds  perish.  As  seen  in  formal  rows  and  beds, 
these  evanescent  but  lovely  flowers  are  not 
very  striking,  especially  those  of  them  that  have 
no  foliage  with  the  flowers  ; but  in  carefully 
selected  positions,  and  where  the  leaves  can  de- 
velop well,  so  that  the  bulbs  can  ripen  per- 
fectly, they  are  most  interesting  all  through 
the  late  autumn  and  summer  months.  Crocuses 
require  a sunny  position  and  rather  light,  sandy 
soil.  J. 


ORCHIDS. 

PHAL.EMOPSLS  ESMERALDA. 

This  is  the  name  of  the  pretty  little  flowers 
sent  by  “Mrs.  Bonner.”  CochiuChinaisthenative 
country  of  this  pretty  plant,  although  it  differs 
in  habit  somewhat,  and  has  not  much  in  common 
with  the  great  majority  of  the  Motli  Orchids,  as 
these  plants  are  named.  P.  Esmeralda  is  a free- 
growing  plant,  with  fleshy,  oblong  leaves,  which 
are  sharp  pointed,  and  rich  bright-green  in 
colour.  The  spike  is  erect,  bearing  many 
flowers,  which  last  long  in  full  beauty.  The 
colours  of  the  flowers  now  to  hand  are  brighter 
and  richer  in  tint  than  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  being  of  a very  deep  amethyst- purple, 
and  the  lip  almost  deep  crimson-maroon.  As 
before  remarked,  they  ate  small  in  comparison 
witlt  P.  amabile,  Schilleriaua,  or  grandiflora, 
but  they  are  still  exquisitely  beautiful.  It  is 
not  liable  to  sudden  freaks  like  most  of  the 
larger  growing  kinds  are,  the  only  thing  is  that, 
being  such  a free  flowerer,  it  is  apt  to  weaken 
itself.  It  should  be  grown  in  a warm  house, 
but  I am  not  an  advocate  for  such  excessive  heat 
as  many  give  these  plants.  They  may  be  grown, 
for  instance,  with  a mixed  collection  of  stove 
flowering  and  ornamental-leaved  plants,  and  I 
would  not  advise  a lower  temperature  than 
about  GO  degs.  in  winter.  Through  the  summer 
months  it  should  be  kept  well  supplied  with 
water,  but  in  winter  this  must  be  restricted  to 
just  sufficient  to  keep  it  moist  ; but  do  not  let  it 
get  dry,  or  the  result  will  be  loss  of  leaves.  A 
hanging-basket,  drained  well,  with  just  a little 
Sphagnum  Moss  over  the  roots  is  all  that  is 
necessary,  and  its  base  must  be  elevated.  Shade 
from  the  sun  is  essential,  but  it  likes  the  light. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  CALLOSUM. 

I HAVE  flowers  of  an  excellent  form  of  this 
plant  from  “ W.  Batchelor,”  who  asks  its  name, 
and  here  it  is.  C.  callosum  was,  I believe,  intro- 
duced from  Siam  or  Cochin  China  about  five  years 


ago.  It  is  usually  considered  a spring  bloomer ; but 
like  a good  many  more  Orchids  it  has  soon  taken 
to  our  artificial  treatment,  and  proves  to  be  an 
almost  perpetual  bloomer.  I was  much  struck 
with  this  last  Saturday  when  looking  through  a 
very  large  collection  of  these  plants,  and  I saw 
several  very  fine  forms  of  callosum,  and  I do 
not  think  I have  visited  this  garden  once 
this  season  without  finding  this  species  repre- 
sented in  flower.  It  may  be  distinguished  from 
C.  Lawrencianum  by  its  very  much  larger  upper 
sepal  and  by  the  deflexed  petals,  and  these  only 
fringed  with  hairs  on  the  upper  edge  ; the 
upper  sepal  is  white,  conspicuously  veined  with 
bright  vinous-red  in  the  upper  part,  passing  into 
green  at  the  base.  One  flower  as  a rule  is  pro- 
duced on  a stem,  but  sometimes  there  are  two. 
It  is  reckoned  to  be  one  of  very  largest  flowered 
Slipper  Orchids,  but  yet  I think  we  have  been 
somewhat  misled  witli  this  plant  and  got  the 
very  finest  varieties  first.  We  do  not,  as  a rule, 
get  this,  but  I know  there  are  a greater  propor- 
tion of  these  blooms  small  now  although 
brightly  coloured.  Some  assert  that  this  is 
brought  about  by  the  London  atmosphere,  but 
this  I cannot  accept.  It  grows  freely  and 
flowers  perpetually,  being  a robust  member  of 
a dying-out  genus,  which,  however,  does  not 
give  one  the  idea  of  being  a moribund  family, 
judging  by  the  enormous  lot  of  seedling  plants 
in  our  gardens  at  home.  Matt.  Bramble. 


L.ELTA  LAWRENCEANA. 

Thls  is  the  name  of  the  plant  sent  by  “John 
Ross,”  with  flowers  purplish-lilac  and  white. 
It  is,  perhaps,  more  correctly  known  by  the 
name  of  L.  crispilabia.  It,  however,  flowered 
first  in  the  then  famous  collection  of  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  at  Ealing,  many  years  ago,  and  from 
thence  it  obtained  the  name  given  above.  It  is 
a colour  variety,  no  doubt,  of  the  better  known 
L.  cinnabarina,  and  very  distinct  and  striking 
it  is  ; but  I have  not  seen  the  plant  before  for  a 
long  time.  I send  you  the  specimen  back  in 
the  same  box.  Take  my  advice,  do  not  send 
plants  about  the  country  for  naming.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  they  will  not  return.  It  is  too 
much  like  the  confidence-trick.  Your  plant 
seems  to  be  very  well  potted,  yet  it  lacks  one 
thing,  and  that  is,  the  sitting  upon  an  elevated 
cone-like  mound  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and 
all  epiphytal  Orchids  should  do  this.  It  enables 
the  water  to  get  away  quicker  and  better,  and 
gives  more  air  to  the  roots.  You  can  set  your 
plant  up  by  adding  some  more  crocks  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pot,  and  then  pressing  down  the  edges 
of  the  soil ; but  this  must  be  done  with  care,  or 
you  will  break  the  roots.  It  likes  a moderate 
quantity  of  water  to  its  roots  all  the  year  round, 
and  its  blooming-time  reaches  from  the  end  of 
March  until  May,  lasting  in  beauty  for  a month 
or  six  weeks.  It  is  a native  of  Southern  Brazil, 
and  not  of  Mexico,  as  was  thought  years  ago. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


ONOIDIUM  ORNITHORRHYNCHUM. 

In  reply  to  “ J.  L ,”  I am  in  receipt  of  a photo- 
graph of  a nice,  well-flowered  plant  of  this 
species,  carrying  eight  spikes  of  bloom,  but  it  is 
too  indistinct  to  allow  of  its  being  engraved ; but, 
never  mind,  you  must  do  better  next  time  and 
get  a clearer  background.  Your  letter  is  very 
encouraging  for  an  amateur,  and  you  have  gone 
upon  the  right  track.  My  friend  says  ; “ I soon 
found  that  ordinary  greenhouse  plants,  except 
Ferns,  failed  with  the  treatment  the  Orchids 
received,  so  I banished  them  to  another  house.” 
And  you  may  depend  upon  it,  you  cannot  grow 
the  two  together  ; one  or  the  other  must  suffer, 
and  one  cannot  reach  any  high  success  with  a 
combination.  It  is  no  use  having  a house  which 
presents  a miserable  and  woe-begone  appearance. 
Only  this  week  I was  called  in  by  a neighbour 
to  see  his  house,  and  when  I saw  it  I said  “ It’s 
enough  to  make  a man  discard  the  whole  lot  !” 
Here  was  a small  house  containing  Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias,  Coleuses,  Chrysanthemums,  &c. , Grapes 
on  the  roof,  and  Orchids,  standing  with  the 
other  plants.  Just  now  the  Chrysanthemums 
are  the  first  care,  because  he  will  exhibit  at  a 
local  show,  and  they  look  in  very  good  condi- 
tion ; but,  there  being  no  warmth  to  dry  up  the 
damp,  mildew  has  the  run  of  the  house — in  fact, 
as  I told  him,  you  must  stay  your  liking  for 
some  of  these  things,  or  you  will  have  to  be  satis- 
fied with  very  poor  results  in  all  cases.  The  friend 
who  sends  the  photograph,  beside  this  Oncidium 


has  another,  0.  tigrinum,  in  flower,  also  Cypri- 
pedium  insigne  and  Odontoglossum  grande,  and 
all  his  plants  are  doing  well,  and  this  after  only 
two  years  of  Orchid-culture.  Depend  upon  it, 
those  who  wish  to  make  out  that  they  are  suc- 
cessful with  the  two  classes  of  plants  together 
are  satisfied'  with  a very  low  order  of  merit 
with  anything.  Matt.  Bramble. 


2120.— Calanthes  with  brown  and 
decayed  leaves. — You  .are  unnecessarily 
anxious  about  your  Calanthes.  There  is  nothing 
unusual  in  the  leaves  becoming  brown  aud  de- 
caying in  patches.  Very  few  cultivators  can 
keep  the  foliage  upon  the  plants  healthy  and 
green  until  they  come  into  flower,  although 
some  manage  to  do  so.  Yout  bulbs  will  be  none 
the  worse  for  losing  their  leaves  early.  Continue 
your  present  treatment  until  they  are  well  in 
flower,  when  a temperature  of  GO  degs.  and  less 
atmospheric  moisture  will  suit  them  batter. — 
J.  C.  C. 

It  is  a natural  characteristic  of  the 

plants  that  their  leaves  should  decay  when  the 
flower-stem  appears,  and  by  the  time  the  flowers 
are  open  the  leaves  are  decayed  altogether.  A 
high  atmospheric  temperature  is  best  for  them 
when  growing  ; but  when  they  are  in  flower  the 
flowers  last  longest  in  a moderate  and  rather  dry 
atmosphere,  and  the  leafless  plants  should  be 
arranged  on  a ground-work  of  Ferns,  or  some 
plants  with  soft  green  leaves.  There  are  some 
species  of  Calanthes  of  which  the  leaves  are 
evergreen,  such  as  C.  veratrifolia,  with  beautiful 
spikes  of  pure-white  flowers,  and  C.  masuca,  with 
brown  and  purplish  coloured  blossoms. — J.  D.  E. 


OHRYSANTHSaaaMS. 

IS  THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  INJURIOUS 

TO  HEALTH'  ; 

I SHOULD  feel  glad  to  know  if  anyone  else  has  felt 
any  inconvenience  from  the  culture  of  these 
plants,  which  I have  always  till  now  thought 
perfectly  harmless,  or  whether  what  I am  going  ' 
to  state  is  only  peculiar  to  myself?  Six  years  ' 
ago  I commenced  growing  the  Chrysanthemum  : 
with  seven  plants.  From  these  my  collection 
has  now  grown  to  upwards  of  250  varieties.  i 
All  went  well  until  July,  1889,  when  I hap- 
pened to  have  a small  wound  in  the  face,  being 
at  the  time  busily  employed  tying  the  plants.  ' 
The  wound  feeling  irritable  at  times,  I used  to  ' 
rub  it  with  my  hand,  which  soon  brought  on  a j 
great  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  face  and  ! 
neck,  so  that  I have  been  kept  to  the  house  as  ' 

long  as  a week  at  a time,  aud  often  three  or  .■ 
four  days,  with  swollen  face  and  eyes.  This  , 
year  it  has  gone  to  the  arms  as  well.  I did  not 
at  all  suspect  the  Chrysanthemum  until  Novem- 
ber, when  I found  whenever  I was  at  work  with 
or  among  them  that  the  irritation  increased  ; 
but  in  June  of  the  present  year,  the  first  time 
that  I had  very  much  to  do  with  them,  it  re- 
turned with  greater  force  than  ever,  and 
has  continued  its  attacks  whenever  I have  had 
anything  to  do  with  them,  and  I am  still  under 
medical  care  from  the  effects.  I may  say  that 
I use  no  artificial  manure.  I shall  be  very 
sorry  if  I am  compelled  to  give  up  growing  them', 
as  I think  they  are  very  beautiful  flowers. 

J.  B.,  Br'vitol. 


2025.— Primula  Sieboldi.— This  plant  is 
very  easily  cultivated  in  pots  ; it  requires 
repotting  once  a year,  just  before  it  starts 
into  growth  in  the  autumn.  Small  or  medium- 
sized plants  should  merely  be  repotted  into  a 
size  larger  pot,  using  for  potting-soil  two  parts 
loam  to  one  of  good  brown  peat,  with  a fourth 
or  fifth  part  of  decayed  manure  added,  and  some 
sand.  They  require  some  attention  after  the 
flowers  die  off  in  the  early  summer,  as  the 
leaves  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  red-spider, 
and  they,  being  of  delicate  texture,  are  soon 
destroyed  if  the  pest  is  left  a week  or  two  to  the 
freedom  of  its  own  will.  The  only  precaution  I 
take  to  prevent  it  is  to  syringe  the  plants  freely 
once  a day  in  hot  weather.  I place  them  out- 
of-doors  in  the  summer,  and  in  cold  frames 
during  the  winter  aud  spring,  as  they  are  com- 
paratively hardy.  The  plants  are  easily  pro- 
pagated by  separating  the  crowns  with  the 
fingers  in  preference  to  cutting  them  with  a 
knife. — J.  D.  E. 
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HOUSE!  dS  WINDOW  GARDENING. 

DENNST^DTIA  DAVALLIOIDES. 

This  is  a very  elegant  Fern,  and  I was  a short 
time  ago  much  surprised  to  find  a reader  of  this 
paper  making  a pet  of  one  of  them  as  a window 
plant.  It  must  be  admitted  it  was  somewhat  a 
warm  room,  but  then  the  lady  has  a great 
liking  for  window  plants,  and  I from  time 
to  time  must,  for  the  benefit  of  other  readers 
similarly  constituted,  give  her  experiences.  I 
should  have  thought  this  plant,  from  having 
thin  fronds,  would  not  have  withstood  this 
treatment,  but  it  is  the  chief  specimen  in  a large 
bow  window,  which  is  full  of  Ferns  and  other 
plants,  which  are  thriving  well,  amongst  which 
is  the  New  Zealand  Flax  and  the  variegated 
form,  r.  tenax  Colensoi,  Chamierops  humilis, 
0.  Fortunei,  and  several  Kentias,  Draciena 
australis,  Aspidistras,  and  such-like  things, 
which  make  quite  a charming  retreat.  The 
window  has  an  aspect  a little  north-west,  and 
it  has  just  a glimpse  of  the  sun  (when  we  have 
any)  late  in  the  afternoon.  W ell,  this  Denns- 
tiedtia  stands  in  the  centre,  and  is  lord  of  all, 
and  by  far  the  biggest  plant  in  the  collection. 
It  is  an  erect  Fern,  making  fronds  from  2 feet 
to  3 feet  in  length  and  from  a foot  to  15  inches 
wide,  and  very  leafy,  and  the  colour  is  rich 
bright-green,  which  is  enhanced  by  my  friend’s 
assistance,  for  she  says  she  is  in  the  habit  about 
twice  in  the  month  of  watering  it  with  well- 
diluted  soot-water,  which  has  been  allowed  to 
settle  and  become  quite  clear.  There  are  several 
of  this  genus  which  make  fine  ornaments  in  the 
fernery,  and  which  I should  have  thought  would 
have  stood  better  in  a window  than  the  present 
species,  the  fronds  being  thicker.  It  should  be 
potted  in  loam  and  peat  made  sandy  and  the 
pots  be  well  drained,  and  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  what  I have  before  said  about  Sphagnum 
Moss  for  covering  the  drainage.  J.  Jarvis. 


2118.— Treatment  of  Tuberous  Begonias.— 
These  are  notditfioult  to  keep.  Gradually  withhold  water 
and  ripen  the  growth,  and  during  winter  give  just  enough 
water  to  keep  the  tubers  from  shriv'eliing,  and  a very 
small  quantity  will  sutfioe  for  this.  They  may  be  kept 
anywhere  till  growth  begins  again  where  frost  and  rain 
does  not  penetrate.— E If. 

— ; — As  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  drop  lay  the  pots  on 
their  sides,  out-of-doors  it  the  weather  is  dry,  if  not,  they 
may  be  laid  upon  a shelf  or  under  a cool  staging.  When 
the  whole  of  the  growth  has  fallen  away  the  tubers  may 
lie  shaken  out  of  the  earth  and  stored  in  sand  undl 
January,  when  they  oan  be  again  potted  up  and  started 
into  growth. — A.  O.  BariRR. 

~ Now  the  plants  are  dying  oft  withhold  water  from 
them,  allowing  the  soil  to  become  as  dry  as  possible,  witli- 
out  any  artificial  drying.  Keep  them  just  as  they  are  on 
any. spare  shelf,  or  they  may  be  turned  out  of  the  soil  and 
he  kept  in  a box  amongst  dry  sand.  Let  the  box  he  open 
if  it  has  a lid.  They  must,  of  course,  be  kept  from  frost, 
and  they  should  be  planted  in  March.— J.  b.  E. 


189G.— A heavy  clay  soil.  — The  best 
way  would  be  to  burn  half  the  clay  soil  into 
brick-ballast,  and  mix  it  with  the  rest ; but  this 
is  not  always  a convenient  operation.  There  is 
no  chemical  fertiliser  better  than  stable-manure 
for  the  purpose  indicated— namely,  disintegra- 
tion of  the  soil.  Perhaps  the  best  of  all  material 
for  such  purposes  is  the  sifted  refuse  of  town 
dust-bins,  mixed  with  ground  lime  and  Cocoa- 
fibre  refuse.  Road-sweepings  are  good  generally, 
but  sometimes  these  contain  adhesive  properties 
that  tend  further  to  consolidate  the  soil.  Coke- 
siftiags  and  charcoal  contain  a large  volume  of 
oxygen,  which  when  dug  in  assist  greatly  in  the 
process  of  disintegration — hence  the  benefit  of 
rough  digging  during  winter  and  exposing  as 
much  of  the  soil  as  possible  to  the  action  of  rain 
and  frost. — J.  G.  S. 

2140.— Gas-lime  as  manure.— There  are 
no  manurial  properties  in  gas-lime.  Farmers 
and  gardeners  put  it  on  their  ground  to  destroy 
garden  depredators,  such  as  slugs,  maggots,  wire- 
worm,  &c.  A good  dressing  of  it  may  be  put 
on  the  ground  now,  and  it  ought  to  be  forked 
in.  A month  or  so  later  the  ground  should  be 
trenched  up  about  18  inches  deep,  burying  the 
top  spit  containing  the  gas-lime  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trench.  Any  crops  may  be  put  in  when 
the  lime  is  trenched  in.  It  is  doubtful  if  it 
will  stop  clubbing  in  Cabbages.  Some  years  ago 
I had  to  plant  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  &c., 
on  ground  on  which  clubbing  was  usual.  I 
dressed  this  with  gas-lime  and  dug  it  in  before 
planting  : but  the  lime  was  too  strong  for  half 
of  tliem,  so  they  were  killed  outright.  Those 
that  did  grow  were  badly  clubbed. — -J.  D.  E. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Qaestions.—Qwt’ries  and  ansivers  are  inserted  in 
6.4R.DENtNa/ree  of  charrje  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  eornmunications 
for  insertion  should  be  olearhj  and  concisely  written  on 
mie  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  oj 
Gardbsing,  37,  Southampton-street,  Cooent-garden,  Lon- 
don.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardbnixs  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
eornmunications. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their experienceis gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardeni.xq 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


2172. — Violets  in  a shady  frame.— Will  Violets 
flower  well  in  a Iraine  without  sun  ?— C.  IS. 

2173. — Beetroot  wine.— Will  someone  kindly  give 
ms  a receipt  for  making  Beetroot  wine?— F.  A.  B. 

2174. — Propagating  Pseonies.— What  is  the  best 
way  of  propagating  PiOOniesY  Can  tlie  roots  lie  divided? 
— Mrs.  A.  M.,  IVesterhaoi,  Kent. 

2175. — Propagating  Heliotropes,  Tfee. —Would 
■someone  kindly  tell  me  how  to  slip  Margnerites,  lleliol  ropes, 
and  Everlasting-plants ?— Derwext. 

2176. — Ohine.se  .Sacred  Lily.- 1 have  had  three 
bulbs  of  the  Chinese  Sacred  Lily  given  me.  Can  anyone 
give  me  directions  for  growing  them  in  water  ?— H.  M.  B. 

2177. — Dessert  Gooseberries,  &c.— Will  someone 
please  name  a dozen  of  the  richest-flavoured  dessert  Goose- 
berries? Also  one  or  two  exhibition  sorts  for  weight  and 
size  ?— Lincol.n'. 

2178. — Nicotianaaiflais.— Will  “Tunbridge  V/ells,” 
(see  Garde.n’ixo,  Oct  4th,  page  437)  kindly  say  if  he  means 
that  he  covers  the  Niootiana  roots  with  ashes  or  cinders  ?— 
Cold  Midlands. 

2179. — Making  a new  bed  of  LiUles  of  the 
Valley. — How  should  the  soil  be  prepared  for  making  a 
new  bed  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  and  what  is  the  best  aspect 
for  them  ?—E.  B. 

2180. — Best  form  of  house  for  Chrysanthe- 
mums.— Which  is  the  best  form  of  house  for  Chrysan- 
themums—one  with  side  lights,  or  with  the  roof  down  to 
the  brickwork? — Leonard. 

2181.  — Espalier  Pear-trees. — I pruned  my  espalier 
Pear-trees  in  July  and  August.  They  have  now  thrown 
out  some  fresh  shoots  about  a foot  long.  What  ought  to 
be  done  with  these  ?— W.  S. 

2182. — Stenactis  speeiosa.— Will  “ Eyfleet,”  who 
mentions  the  above  plant  in  an  article  on  autumn  flowers 
in  Gardening,  Oct.  11th,  page  449,  kindly  sav  if  it  is  a 
good  town  plant  or  not?— E.  G.  C. 

2183. — Removing  plants.  -Would  it  prevent  tlie 
following  plants  from  flowering  next  year  to  remove  them 
this  autumn?— Roses,  Rhododendrons,  Tritomas,  Pujjnies, 
Hydrangeas,  and  Carnations? — C.  B. 

2184. — Taking  up  Dahlia-roots,  &c.— Is  it  safe 
to  take  up  Dahlia-roots  and  divide  them  after  the  first 
year  of  blooming?  Should  the  roots  be  taken  up  in 
winter,  or  left  in  the  ground  ?-M.rs.  A.  M..  Westerhain, 
Kent. 

2185. — Culture  of  Bueharis  Lilies.— I should 
like  to  have  particulars  as  to  the  cultivation  of  Eucharis 
Lilies,  heat  required,  &c.  ? Where  cm  I get  the  bulbs?  I 
have  tried,  but  cannot  get  any,  nor  can  I find  out  the 
price.  — Leonard. 

2186. — Insects  on  Bouvardias.— Would  “G.  3.  S.” 
kindly  tell  me  whether  Aleyrodes  proletella  ever  attacks 
these  plants,  as  an  insect  very  similar  in  appearance  swarms 
on  mine?  If  so,  what  is  the  best  way  of  exterminating  both 
perfect  insects  and  scale-like  larvse  ?— 0.  M. 

2187. — Lifting  and  potting  Carnations.— 
Could  I lift  and  pot  Carnations  full  of  buds  to  flower  in  a 
greenhouse,  as  they  will  hardly  have  time  to  expand  their 
buds  now  out-of-doors?  My  greenhouse,  however,  gets  no 
sun  in  the  winter,  nor  the  garden  either. — G.  B. 

2188. — Sulphate  of  ammonia  for  perennials. 
&C.—I  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  what  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  in  powder  may  be  given  to  perennials, 
and  how  often  applied,  and  whether  to  be  dug  into  the 
roots?  Also  the  quantity  for  pot  plants?— E.  W. 

2189. — Cutting  Pampas  Grass.— When  is  the 
tune  to  cut  Pampas  Grass  plumes  to  get  their  full  beauty 
when  dry,  and  yet  avoid  the  fluff  which  flies  everywhere 
when  they  are  too  ripe.  Is  it  when  the  plumes  first  slioot 
from  their  case,  or  when  they  grow  feathery.— Waterside. 

2190. — Cultivation  of  Christmas  Roses.— I 
should  like  particulars  of  the  cultivation  of  Christmas 
Roses  ? Would  they  do  planted  in  boxes  as  well  as  they  would 
out  in  the  open  ? I thought  of  putting  them  in  boxes,  as  I 
may  possibly  be  changing  my  residence  next  year  — 
Leonard. 

2191. — Potting  Fuchsias.— T have  several  young 
Fuchsias,  being  cuttings  taken  last  July.  They  are  now 
in  pots  3 inches  to  4 inches  across,  which  are  full  of  roots 
the  plants  having  made  much  growth.  Would  it  be 

advisable  to  shift  them  now  into  pots  say  twice  the  size  "> 

Fuciisiana. 

2192  — Mulberries  not  ripening.— I have  a Mul- 
berry-tree planted  on  my  lawn  which  bears  well,  but  the 
fruit  never  ripens.  Most  of  it  falls  off  the  tree.  Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  the  reason  of  this,  and  what  I can 
do  to  improve  matters  ? The  tree  is  about  26  years  old. 
Clay  soil. — Violet. 


219.3.—“  Grapes  for  the  latest  house  "—Lady 
Downe's.— “ S.  P.”  says,  in  Gardening,  Oct.  11th,  page 
454:  “No  diffionlty  had  he  experienced  in  keeping  the 
fruit  plump  and  good  until  April  and  May  of  the  following 
year.”  Will  he  say  when  the  bunches  should  be  out;  and 
how  kept  afterwards? — J.  Clark. 

2194. — A Moss  Rose  in  the  shade.— I have  a 
pink  Moss  Rose  planted  in  a borjer  where  it  will  scarcely 
ever,  if  at  any  time,  get  the  sun.  Will  it  flourish  there? 
If  not,  would  somone  kindly  tell  me  when  would  he  the  best 
time  to  move  it,  and  also  what  varieties  may  be  pi-anted  in 
its  stead ’-Ignorant  Amateur. 

2195. — Insects  on  fruit-trees.— I saw  a short  time 
back  in  the  report  of  a meeting  of  Worcestershire  fruit- 
growers at  Evesham,  that  they  strongly  recommend  the 
use  of  grease  to  the  stems  of  trees  to  prevent  the  ravages 
of  insects,  &c.  Can  anyone  kindly  tell  rne  when,  how, 
and  how  often,  and  in  what  quantity  it  is  to  be  used  ?-— 
W.  J.  E. 

2196. — Blue  Plumbago.— 1 have  a tine  plant  of  this, 
and  when  I bought  it  in  the  spring  the  florist  told  me  it 
ought  to  have  been  repotted  ; but  as  it  had  not,  I mast 
give  it  plenty  of  manure-water.  I did  so,  and  it  has 
H svvered  well ; but  is  now  over.  Will  someone  please  tell 
me  when  I ought  to  repot  it,  and  wnat  kind  of  soil  to 
use  ?— Olivet. 

2197. — Best  wall  fruit-trees.  — will  someone 
please  to  give  me  a list  of  heso  wall  and  standard  fruit-trees 
(Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Cherries) 
which  can  he  recommended  for  a garden  on  the  limestone 
soil  of  Athenry,  County  Grlway,  Ireland,  having  north, 
east,  south,  and  west  walls?  I should  also  like  to  know 
which  are  the  most  abundant  croppers?— F.  R.  S. 

2198. — Treatment  of  an  Oleander.— I have  a 
fine,  healthy-looking  specimen  of  the  Oleander ; but  tlie 
flowers  never  get  beyond  the  bud  period  ; then  they  fall  off. 
I give  it  weak  sheep’s  manure-water  twice  a week  whilst  in 
bud,  plenty  of  air,  and  light.  Will  someone  tell  me  wliat 
I ought  to  do  with  it,  and  wlien  to  repot  it,  as  r.he  pot 
seems  full  of  roots?  Also  what  soil  to  use? — Ulivut. 

2199. — Vines  after  fruiting.— I liave  Black  Ham- 
burghs  and  Lady  Downe’s  (old  Vines),  and  wish  to  know 
how  soon  after  the  fruit  is  cut  the  canes  should  be  taken 
down  and  dressed,  and  how  long  before  tying  them  up 
the  roof  again?  Also  when  the  outside  border  should  be 
renovated,  and  with  what  stimulant,  and  what  portion  of 
laterals  should  betaken  off  before  painting? — H.  J.  W. 

2209.— Treatment  of  Wallflowers.— What  is  the 
best  treatment  for  WallHovvers  sown  now,  so  as  to  make 
bushy  plants  for  sprinsr  blooming?  When  should  the 
seedlings  fli-st  be  stopped,  and  how  frequently  afterwards  ? 
What  is  the  reason  of  Wallflowers  sometimes  not  blooming 
in  the  spring  ? Has  the  manner  of  stopping  the  growths 
anything  to  do  with  it,  or  can  the  seed  be  sown  at  a wrong 
time?— F.  H. 

2201.  — Bulbs  and  mice.— Can  anyone  kindly  advise 
me  how  to  save  bulbs  from  mice?  They  get  to  them  in 
the  garden,  greenhouse,  fraraps,  and  dwelling-house. 
Last  year  I lost  every  Crocus,  and  nearly  every  Tulip.  I 
should  also  be  glad  to  know  whether  they  would  attack  such 
bulbs  as  Iris,  Gladiolus,  Lilies,  &a.  ? Would  turpentine  be 
injurious?  I tried  itwith  Peas  last  spring,  and  tliey  cirae 
up  very  well. — C.  B. 

2202. — Old-fashioned  flowers.— I should  be  very 
much  obliged  if  anyone  would  kindly  give  me  advice  as  to 
what  should  be  done  in  the  autumn  with  certain  old- 
fashioned  flow'ers  such  as  Antirrhinums,  Columbines,  &c.  ? 
Should  all  the  old  growth  be  cut  down  to  make  room  for 
the  new  undergrowth,  or  the  roots  taken  up  and  divided  ? 
Should  Pansies  bs  divided,  and  is  it  too  late  to  divide 
Primross  roots  ?— E.  D. 

2203. — Making  a fish  pond.— Having  a small  fish 
pond  to  make  on  a lawn,  I should  be  glad  if  anyone  would 
kindly  give  me  a few  hints  how  to  proceed  ? Could  I 
make  it  hold  water  without  cementing  the  bottom?  I 
have  heard  that  puddled  clay  would  do.  Is  this  right  ? 
Also  please  say  if  any  book  is  published  on  the  same  ? 
The  pond  will  be  fed  by  a fountain  in  the  centre,  which 
will  be  served  with  company's  water. — W.  T.  G. 

2204. — Plants  under  an  Oak-tree.— I shall  be 
obliged  to  receive  information  as  to  what  permanent 
plants  or  annuals  would  bloom  best  under  the  thick  shade 
of  an  Oak-tree  which  e.xcludes  all  sun?  Also  what  soil 
would  suit  best  for  the  plants,  &c.,  commended?  I am 
much  wishing  to  obtain  bright  colours  throughout  as 
much  of  the  year  as  possible  for  a point  at  the  end  of  a 
Grass  walk  in  my  garden.  I have  a large  stump  in  front, 
and  a bed  round  it.— M.  V. 

2205. — Tomatoes  in  an  unheated  house. -;- 
I have  a span-roofed  greenhouse  nearly  all  glass,  and  in  it 
I have  50  Tomato-plants,  which  I got  in  rather  late,  and 
have  just  finished  cutting  what  I call  the  first  lot  of  fruit, 
and  there  is  3’et  a good  crop  on  them  in  all  stages  of 
growth.  The  plants  are  healthy,  and  still  blossoming  and 
setting  fruit ; but  I have  no  means  of  heating.  Can  any- 
one kindly  give  me  any  information  as  to  which  would  be 
the  best  way  to  treat  them  ? — Lancashire. 

2206. — Plants  for  tubs  and  boxes  in  a town 
garden. — My  gardening  facilities  are  limited  to  a few 
tubs  and  boxes  over  a bay  window  facing  south-west  in  a 
Lancashire  town.  Will  some  experienced  town  gardener 
please  advise  me  what  would  be  the  best  and  most  showy 
hardy  perennials,  &c.,  to  grow  under  the  circumstances?  I 
should  prefer  those  that  would  keep  in  gooi  condition 
and  flower  the  greatest  length  of  time.  Would  now  or 
■spring  be  the  best  time  to  plant?— Broughton. 

2207.  — Treatment  of  fruit-trees.— I should  be 
glad  if  someone  would  kindly  give  me  some  advice  as  to 
my  fruit-trees?  I have  just  bought  a house  and  garden, 
the  latter  being  neglected  for  the  last  three  years.  The 
Apple  and  Pear-trees,  half-standards,  have  sent  out  long 
shoots,  and  the  espaliers  are  as  thick  as  a Privet-hedge, 
having  been  cropped  with  shears,  I should  think,  by  the 
caretaker.  In  pruning  shall  I out  down  the  long  shoots 
to  two  or  three  ej’es,  or  leave  five  or  six,  and  remove  the 
bottom  branches,  which  now  appear  in  the  way  ? Most  of 
them  are  about  fifteen  to  twenty  years  old,  I should  say, 
and  up  to  three  years  ago  have  been  regularly  pruned 
judging  by  the  number  of  spurs  in  centre  of  tree.  Some 
have  branches  close  to  the  ground.  Shall  I root-prune, 
and  how  and  when  ? I have  no  crop  to  consider,  as  all 
the  fruit  was  stolen  bv  builders  while  making  alterations 
to  the  house.— Frank  Baker. 
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2208  — Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose.— An  old-established 
“ (iloire  on  a south-west  wall  has  bloomed  very  freely  this 
season  but  made  hardly  any  new  wood,  and  one  on  a south- 
east wall  has  not  bloomed  well,  but  has  sent  up  a great 
number  of  new  shoots,  strong  and  weak,  10  feet  to  12^  feet 
long.  What  is  the  proper  treatment  for  each.  Both  were 
neglected  last  spring,  but  in  .June  got  a good  mulching  of 
cow-manure  and  frequent  supplies  of  liquid-manure.  The 
Rose  on  south-east  wall  is  badly  affected  with  mildew. 
What  should  I do?— Ignoti’S. 

2209. — Removing’  trees  from  a market  gar- 
den.— Five  acres  of  laud  occupied  by  a market  gardener 
are  required  for  building  purposes.  The  present  occupier 
found  a number  of  trees  in  the  garden  when  he  took  the 
tenancy  some  years  ago,  and  has  planted  many  more, 
both  trees  and  bushes.  Has  he,  tiie  tenant,  a legal  right 
to  remove  any  of  the  trees  from  the  ground  without  the 
permission  of  the  owner?  This  question  covers  both  the 
trees  he  found  in  the  garden,  and  those  he  planted,  both 
the  standard  trees  and  Gooseberries,  Currants,  &c, — 
S.  B. 

2210. — Treatment  of  a Fig-tree.— Would  some- 
one kindly  instruct  me  how  to  deal  with  a Fig  tree  in  the 
following  condition? — In  a largest  sized  pot,  plenty  of 
shoots  and  broad,  healthy-looking  leaves,  stands  about 
5 feet  out  of  the  pot,  has  been  in  a disused  greenhouse  for 
at  least  two  years,  and  during  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen 
months  exposed  considerably,  owing  to  damaged  roof, 
and  has  had  no  water  for  the  latter  period,  except  what 
rain  has  reached  it  tlirougli  broken  lights.  I am  about  to 
remove  it  into  a house  that  will  be  heated  as  soon  as  the 
weather  demands  it.  Any  information  will  oblige. — 
F.  II. 

2211. — Name  of  Rhododendron.  — Can  any 
reader  name  for  me  a white  Rhododendron  which  blooms 
here  (S.  W.  Wilts.)  in  the  open  air  about  the  end  of 
February?  The  habit  of  the  bush  is  sturdy,  the  wood 
short  and  thick,  the  blossoms,  which  are  about  as  large 
as  those  of  the  summer  ponticum,  rather  close  set  in  the 
truss,  and  borne  on  short  stalks.  The  shrub  is  quite 
hardy,  though  severe  frost  sometimes  destroys  the  blossom. 
One  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  Rhododendrons  declares 
himself  unacquainted  with  it.  It  is  by  no  means  a recent 
importation — viz.,  specimen  being  at  least  thirty  years 
old.— F.  W.  B. 

2213.— An  insecticide  for  Roses.— Having  read 
with  much  interest  the  opinions  of  various  contributors  in 
Gardening  on  the  cultivation  of  Roses,  I should  be  glad 
if  someone  would  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  if  the  fol- 
lowing is  a preventive  of  green-fly  and  other  pests  ? A 
friend  of  mine,  w’ho  is  a great  lover  of  Roses,  informs  me 
that  by  syringing  the  trees  with  a wineglassful  of  paraffin 
oil,  thoroughly  mixed  with  a gallon  of  w'ater,  daring  the 
winter  months  (when  the  w'eather  is  favourable)  green-fly 
can  be  prevented.  Having  my  doubts  about  the  effect  of 
Ihis  solulion,  hence  my  reason  for  enquiring. — An  Old 
Subscriber. 

2214 —How  to  arrange  a flower  garden.— I 
have  a garden  in  a town,  about  4U  feet  or  50  feet  by  about 
20  feet.  One  side  is  almost  entirely  shaded  by  buildings; 
the  other  is  pretty  open.  There  are  borders  round  the 
sides,  and  one  large  and  two  smaller  beds  in  the  centre, 
which  are  turfed  round,  and  raised  some  12  inches  from  the 
path.  Will  someone  kindly  give  me  some  information  as 
to  wh.at  plants  to  obtain,  and  in  what  positions  to  plant 
them,  so  as  to  preserve  a bright  appearance  during  the 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn  ? I have  a number  of  Roses 
(«taudard  and  climbing),  Chrysanthemums,  Carnations, 
I’ink.s,  Geraniums,  Piiinroses,  Pansies,  Forgct-me-nols, 
('alceolarias,  Sweet  Wilfiams,  and  numerous  other  plants, 
inc-luding  bulbs,  I thought  of  settingihelatterinpols,  and 
plunging  them  at  intervals  in  the  beds  and  borders  where 
they  are  to  flower,  so  that  when  they  begin  to  look  shabby  I 
can  remove  them  to  spire  ground  to  ripen  without  dis- 
turbing them,  and  leave  the  beds  and  borders  recently 
occupied  by  them  open  for  bedding  out  for  summer 
display.  Anv  instruefions  as  to  how  to  intercrop  the  land, 
so  that  w’hen  one  class  of  flower  is  over  another  may  be 
ready  to  take  its  place,  will  be  gratefully  received.  I am 
about  to  give  the  wdiole  a good  dressing  of  decayed 
horse  • manure,  and  shall,  if  thought  desirable, 
apply  some  artificial  fertiliser  in  the  spring. — Ignorant 
AMATEUR. 

22irj.— Furnishing  plant  houses.— I should  fee^ 
much  obliged  for  a little  guidance  from  someone  under 
the  following  circumstances  : I am  about  to  make  my  first 
attempt  at  flower  cultivation  under  glass,  and  am  erecting 
three  small  plant  houses  in  a little  garden  in  a large  town. 
The  first  (which  I intend  for  a stove)  is  7 feet  by  lo  feet ; 
the  second  (the  gi’eenhonse)  14  feet  by  10  feet,  and  the 
third,  which  w’ill  not  be  heated,  7 feet  G inches  by  15  feet. 
They  are  all  lean-to,  facing  south,  and  get  the  benefit  of 
what  sun  there  may  be,  except  for  about  an  hour  or  less 
before  sunset  and  after  sunrise.  The  air  is  tolerably  pure, 
as  the  garden  is  close  to  the  sea  (south  coast).  At  present 
I have  nothing  to  furnish  the  houses  with,  except  a lot  of 
common  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias, Cbr3^santhemum9,  and 
bulbs  of  various  kinds.  I should  be  glad  to  know  how  I 
can  most  economically  and  quickly  make  my  houses  gay, 
and  lay  the  foundation  for  a good  supply  of  flowers? 
I presume  that  growing  from  seed  v/ould  be  cheapest, 
and  should  be  glad  to  learn  what  seeds  I should 
sow  during  the  next  month  or  so.  They  must  not 
be  too  ditfioult  to  raise,  as  I am  very  inexperienced. 
I reckon  that  I shall  have  about  200  feet  of  staging. 
I am  very  fond  of  Roses,  and  should  like  a few  suitable 
kinds  suggested?  Any  other  information  as  to  the 
management  of  t he  houses  under  the  special  circumstances 
would  be  very  acceptable.  - Ignoramus. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
fire  given  ; hut  readers  o/re  invited  to  give  further 
anmvers  should  they  he  able  to  offer  additioned 
advice  on  the  various  subjects,, 

2216.— Disease  of  Aloe  and  Acer  {A.  J.  K.).— 
The  large  circular  disease  patches  on  leaves  of  variegated 
Aloe  are  caused  by  a destructive  Fungus  peculiar  to  Aloes 
named  Coniolhyrium  concetricum.  I cannot  give  an 
explanation  of  the  change  of  colour  and  small  size  of  the 
Acer-leaves.  The  change  has  probably  been  brought 
about  by  soil  and  season.  Such  changes  are  very  common 
in  Acer.s. — W.  G.  S 


2217. — Apricot-suckers  {S.  A.  7>.).— If  the  trees 

you  mention  are  merely  suckers  from  auold  tree  they  will 
never  flower  nor  bear  fruit,  as  they  are  not  Apricots  at  all, 
but  suckers  from  the  stock  on  which  the  trees  were  grafted. 
You  may  try  grafting  or  budding  them  with  the  Moor 
Park  Apricot  in  due  season. 

2218. — Linnasa  borealis  (C.  P.  5.).— Many  thanks 
for  your  kind  offer.  I do  not  know  that  I can  give  you 
any  hints  about  its  management  more  than  I have  given. 
It  likes  shade,  and  good  vegetable  mould,  and  should  be 
pegged  down  close  to  the  soil  on  first  planting.  It  used 
to  be  commonly  grown,  and  should  be  universally  esteemed 
in  memory  of  Linnaeus. — J.  J. 

2219.  — Pruning  a hardy  Passion  - flower 
(B.  U.). — Do  not  cut  the  Passion-flower  until  next  March, 
and  then  shorten  back  the  shoots  to  three-fourths  of  their 
length.  We  should  advise  you  to  bring  the  shoots  of  the 
plant  together  before  winter  weather  arrives,  and  tie  a 
mat  over  them  when  frosty,  for  this  Passion-flower  is 
liable  to  be  killed  back  in  hard  winters. 

2220. — Insects  on  Vine-leaves  fJ.  r.  //.).— This 
is  red-spider,  most  generally  caused  by  a dry,  hot  atmos- 
phere and  insufficient  ventilation.  When  the  leaves  fall 
off  the  Vines  prune  them  and  well  scrub  the  rods  with 
soap  and  water,  cleanse  the  house,  whitewash  the  walls, 
and  next  year  ventilate  more  freely,  and  keep  the  paths 
and  borders  moist  during  hot  weather. 

2221. — Benzoline  and  plants  (R.  P.  ^.).— The 
fumes  of  mineral  oil  when  burnt  are  very  injurious  to 
plants.  Your  only  remedy  is  to  get  one  of  the  stoves 
which  are  specially  constructed  to  be  heated  by  benzoline 
or  paratfin  oil  and  carry  off  the  fumes  hy  means  of  a small 
chimney.  Such  stoves,  especially  those  that  are  made  of 
terra-cotta,  are  very  efficient  and  lasting. 

2222. — Dracaena  vivipara  (PW^Ra).- This  is  the 
name  of  the  plant  sent,  and  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  easily-managed  of  window  plants.  The  runners  made 
are  quite  natural  to  it,  and  help  to  beautify  it.  If  you 
want  stock  cut  them  off  and  pot  them  ; but  if  not,  let  them 
remain. — J.  J. 

2223. — Grafting  seedling  Plum-trees  {T.  P.). 
— Yes,  they  may  be  grafted  with  some  free-fniiting  Plums, 
such  as  the  Victoria  or  Early  Rivers’.  Your  best  way 
would  be  to  get  the  services  of  a good  gardener  at  the 
right  season  for  a few  hours,  and  who  would  doubtless 
give  you  a few  grafts  and  do  the  work  for  you.  If  you 
graft  them  yourself  you  will  probably  fail,  unless  you  have 
had  some  experience  in  the  matter. 

2224. — Manuring  fruit-trees  {M.  P.).— Apply  a 
coating  of  manure  to  the  ground  early  in  summer  when 
the  trees  have  gone  out  of  bloom.  Let  it  lie  on  the  surface 
till  autumn,  when  the  leaves  havedropped,  and  thencare- 
folly  prick  it  into  the  soil  with  a fork.  If  the  trees  are 
vigorous,  however,  and  make  much  growth  instead  of  pro- 
ducing fruit,  manuring  would  be  injurious  rather  than 
beneficial.  If  the  latter  is  the  case  lift  the  roots  and 
replant  them.  Now  is  a good  time  to  do  it. 

2225. — Ohrysobactron  Hookerl  (T,  Steddall).— 
This,  to  me,  is  a very  interesting  and  beautiful  plane.  It 
is  a bog  plant,  and  I should  advise  you  to  grow  it  in  a large 
pot  anti  give  it  greenhouse  shelter  in  winter.  I think  not 
doing  this  has  been  the  cause  of  its  always  being  rare  in 
our  gardens.  It  is  a very  variable  plant  in  height.  My 
own  specimens  of  it  have  leaves  about  a foot  long  and  half 
an  inch  broad,  and  the  flowers  are  a beautiful  orange 
colour.  It  appears  to  be  common  in  New  Zealaml. — M.  B. 

2220.— Orchids  not  satisfactory  (James  Shop. 
hcrd).—Yoa  must  decide  which  it  is  to  be— Orchids 
or  bedding-plants— one  or  the  other  ; but  not  the  two  sets 
of  things.  Who  ever  counselled  your  growing  Cattleyas 
and  Oncidiums  together  with  bedding  plants?  It  cannot 
be  done,  and  by  taking  the  counsel  of  such  advisers  you 
have  come  to  grief.  I have  often  been  told  to  call  and 
see  this  feat  accomplished  ; hut  have  invariably  found 
both  Orchids  and  other  plants  disagree—one  or  the  other 
must  suffer. — M.  B. 

2227  —Orchids  from  TMirsday  Island  (Orris). 
—I  do  not  know  where  your  Orchids  may  have  been 
collected,  whether  from  the  New  Quinra  coast,  or  from 
islands  in  Torres  Straits,  or  from  the  north  of  Queensland, 
on  the  main  land  of  AusG'alia ; but  if  from  any  one  of  these 
places  the^'-  will  reejuire  the  hottest  treatment,  and  your 
mean  winter  temperature  of  45  degs.  is  not  capable  of 
keeping  them  alive.  If  you  have  no  means  or  wish  to  keep 
your  house  warmer,  exchange  these  plants  with  someone  fc  r 
Odontoglossums  and  Oncidiums. — M.  B. 

2228. — Dianella  tasmanlca  (J.  Matthen's).—T\\U 
is,  1 imagine,  the  species  you  send  me  berries  of,  and  as 
you  say  the  seeds  were  sent  you  from  Tasmania,  I have 
not  seen  the  plant  for  twenty-five  years.  This  is  a plant 
which  I would  strongly  recommend  >'ou  to  preserve  the 
seeds,  and  distribute  the  young  plants  amongst  your 
friends.  It  would  make  an  excellent  window  plant,  and  it 
produces  large  panicles  of  pale-blue  flowers,  which  are 
followed  hy  these  deep-blue  berries,  which  hang  upon  the 
plant  for  a long  tiina,  and  are  exceedingly  ornamental. — 
M.  B. 

2229. — Cattleya  luteola  (A.  M.  D.).— This  is  the 
name  of  your  Orchid,  and  a better  variety  of  it  I never 
saw.  The  flakes  and  streaks  of  crimson  on  each  side  of 
the  interior  of  the  lip  are  very  striking,  making  it  a bright 
and  cheerful  flower.  It  is  well  worth  the  notice  of  ama- 
teur growers ; it  does  not  like  a great  deal  about  its  roots. 
I used  to  grow  it  upon  a good  sized  block  of  wood — not 
the  flat  boards  that  are  so  prevalent  now.  It  is  a dw'arf, 
small-growing  plant.  It  is  sometimes  called  C.  Halfordi 
and  C.  modesta ; but  luteola  is  the  Lindley^an  name.  It 
may  be  reckoned  about  the  smallest  species  of  the  genus. 
It  is  a native  of  Peru  ; but  seems  to  be  commonly  grown 
in  Brazil,  where  it  is  a perpetual  bloomer. — M.  B. 

2230. — Weather  predictions  (Jessie).— Yow  are 
asking  me  too  much  when  you  say  : “ Do  I think  it  will  be  a 
hard  winter  or  not  ?”  It  certainly  will  be  such  a one  that 
will  kill  your  plants  in  your  window-boxes,  and  if  you 
desire  to  keep  them  alive,  they  should  be  potted  at  once 
and  the  boxes  filled  with  nice  little  shrubs,  and  planted 
with  Crocus  and  Snowdrop  bulbs.  I do  not  think  the 
giving  away  of  plants  from  the  public  parks  is  much  good 
to  the  people  it  is  really  meant  for.  I take  it  they  are 
meant  for  window  plants  for  the  poor,  and  if  they  fail  into 
their  hands  they  cannot  give  them  the  attention  they 
require  to  make  them  presentable.  It  would  be  far  better 
to  distribute  a few  plants  in  spring.—  J.  Jarvis. 


2231.— The  “fog  annihilator”  (./. 57eoe>t.v).— This 
enquirer  says  : “ What  Ins  become  of  this  invention  which 
I saw  exhibited  at  the  Temple  show?"  I have  had  tliis 
query  in  hand  for  more  than  a fortnight ; but  have  had  no 
chance  of  answ’ering  it.  On  this  morning,  the  15Lh  of 
October,  I am  in  receipt  of  a letter  from  the  inventor,  Mr. 
Toope,  of  Stepney.  He  says  in  it : “ My  houses  have  been 
enveloped  in  fog  since  Sunday  ; but  inside  quite  clear. 
The  system  is  having  a severe  trial  now  ; but  neither  a 
bud  nor  flower  is  affected.”  This  is  good  news  for  amateurs 
round  London.  I have  been  watching  and  waiting  to  hear 
the  result  of  this  when  our  foggy  days  came  on,  and  now  I 
am  more  satisfied  than  I can  tell.  I must  go  and  see  it  on 
a foggy  day,  when  I can  then  tell  you  more  concerning  it. 
— M.  B. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPETITION. 


IiUeiidinij  competitors  are  reminded  that 
the  date  for  entries  closes  on  the  last  day  oj  this 
month,  Friday,  Oct.  31st. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  comtmmications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to/iaine  should  alvoays  accoinpany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southampten'Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Names  of  plants.— IF.  IF.  ^’.—Prickly  Bear's 

Breech  (Acanthus  spinosus). C.  D.,  Glasgow. — 

Clar^^  (Salvia  Solarea) II.  C.  F. — Please  send  when 

in  flower,  and  not  little  bits.  1,  is  a Fuchsia  of  some 

kind  or  the  other;  2,  Veronica  speciosa. IF.  H.  D. — 

It  might  be  a Clerodendron ; but  it  is  impossible  to 
accurately  tell  from  a few  shrivelled  leaves.  The  plant  in 
fi*uit  is  Phytolacca  decandra  (the  Virginian  Poke-weed). 

F.  Smith. — 2,  Polygala  mytifolia;  Other  next  week. 

Mrs.  Phelps. — Please  attach  numbers  to  the  plants. 
They  were  quite  mixed  up. Oliver  Coombey. — 1,  Com- 

mon Coral-tree  (Erythrina  crista-galli) ; 2,  Cassia  corym* 

bosa  ; 3,  Next  week. F.  II.  T. — You  should  have  seen 

it  in  full  flower.  It  is  evidently  the  white  Zephyr-flower 

(Zephy ran thes  Candida). J.  J.  ilanna.— It  looks  like  an 

Orothamnus ; but  piece  was  too  small  to  tell  accurately. 

A.  II.,  Kent. — 1,  Next  week  ; 2,  Erigeron  mucronatus  ; 

3,  Heliopsis  hevis. .,4/1  Old  Header. — 1,  Cineraria  mari- 

tima;2,  Seduin  rupesire  (Rock  Sconecrop) ; 3,  Too  dried 

up  ; 4,  Plea.se  send  in  flower. C.  A.  B — We  do  not 

name  florists’  flowers,  and  therefore  not  Dahlias 

Jl.  IF.  C.— We  cannot  possibly  tell  from  a mere  shoot. 
You  can  easily  see  by  examining  I he  plant.  Most  probably 

it  is  the  Manetti. N.  J.  B.— Cannot  name  from  such  a 

scrap. Williaai  Trajford. — Cestrum  aurantiacum  or 

Ilabrothamiius  aurantiacus. Beverley.—l,  Chrysanthe- 

mum  lacustre  ; 2,  Pyrethruin  uliginosum  (Ox-ej’e). T. 

You  packed  the  plants  in  Moss  quite  soddened 
with  water,  and  not  a bib  of  flower  to  help  one  to  give  the 

correct  name.  Please  send  again  packed  better. 11.  S. 

— 1,  Magnolia  ; but  you  must  send  flowers  ; 2,  Leycesteria 

formes  1 ; 3,  Escallonia  macranbha  ; Others  next  week. 

II.  Allen.— I,  Phymatodes  peltidea  ; 2,  Asplenium  bulbi- 
ferum ; 3,  Anchistea  virginica ; 4,  Asplenium  alatum ; 
5,  Onycbiuin  hicidum ; C,  Polystichuin  augulare  Wollas- 
toni ; 7,  Scolopendrium  vulgare  marginatum ; 8,  Send 
again  ; 9,  Asplenium  Colensoi ; 10,  Send  better  specimen  ; 
n,  Pteris  serrulata  ; 12,  Pteris  serrulata  cristati. Mun- 

ster.—1,  Pteris  tremula ; 2,  Asplenium  bulbiferum ; 

3,  Polystichum  angulare  Wollastoni ; 4,  Adiantura  cunea- 

turn;  5,  Adiantum  Capillus-veneris ; G,  Sempervivum, 
only  require  trosb  to  be  kept  away.  Magay.  — 

I,  An  annual  Tobacco  (Nicotiana);  2,  Neirembergia 
Veit  hi ; 3,  Solaniim  laciniatum  ; 4,  llvoscymus  i iger. 

J.  T.  F. — 1,  Pteris  Kingianum ; 2,  Trichom.vncs 

humilis ; 3,  Phymatodes  pustulata ; 4,  Cheilanthes 

Suliori ; 5,  Cheilanthes  mysorensis ; 6,  Leucostegia  macro- 

phylla. A.  Richards. — 1,  Oncidium  tigrinum  ; 2,  Oion- 

toglossum  Insleayi  superba;  2,  Odontoglossum  arande; 

4,  Vanda  suavis;  5,  Oncidium  Janeirense. T.  Simpson. 

— 1,  Solanum  jasminoides ; 2,  Davallia  figiensis  ; 3,  Lastrea 
Filix-mas  cristata  ; 4,  Meiracyllum  simplex. J.  Maun- 

der.— 1,  Lygodium  pahnatum ; 2,  Nepbrolepis  acuta; 
3,  Humata  heterophylla  ; 4,  Polystichum  frondosum. 

J.  Swan. — 1,  Hemioniiis  cordifolia ; 2,  Doodia  lunulata; 

3,  Phegopteris  hastaefolia  ; 4,  Lastrea  hispida  ; 5,  Cibotiuni 

Barometz. E.  Morphi.—l,  2,  and  3,  are  varieties  of 

Odontoglossum  Alexandra?;  4,  Odontoglossum  grande ; 

5,  Oncidium  tigrinum;  6,  Oncidium  Limminghei ; 7,  MU- 

tonia  Mordiana. Ham. — Cheddar  Pink  (Dianttms 

cesius). C.  Haigh.—Thovn  Apple(Dabura  Stramonium). 

E.  S.  i?oss.— Scalloped  Tube-tongue  (Salpiglossis 

sinuata). A.  E.  Parker.— species  of  Alder  (Alnus). 

Semi  larger  specimen. J.  Deane. — Virginian  Spider- 

wort  (fradescantia  virginica).  Owen.  — Escallonia 

macrantha. Henri. — Sedum  Fabarium. H.  B.  C. — 

; Apparentl}*  ordinary  seedling  Carnations.  Ycu  can  name 
them  what  you  like  ; bub  we  do  not  think  they  are  worth 

the  distinction. Fife. — Begonia  Dregei. Clonatis. — 

Send  a specimen  when  in  flower. J.  II.  5.— Wood 

Sorrel  (Oxalis  corniculata).  If  you  persist  in  hoeing  the 
ground  you  wiil  soon  destroy  it. Mrs.  Orr. — All  Asters. 

1,  Aster  elegans;  2,  A.  Novai-Angluo  var.  ; 3,  A.  Chap 

mani ; 4,  A.  ericoides. D.  II. — All  Asters.  1,  Aster 

bessarabicus ; 2,  A.  ericoides;  3,  A.  Novfe- Anglia? ; 4,  A, 
elegans ; 5,  A.  Short!. 

Names  of  fruit. — Apples  : 1 Alfriston  ; 

2,  Carlisle  Codlin ; Othersnext  week. E.  D,  B. — Apples  ; 

1,  Emperor  Alexander;  2,  Tyler’s  Colonel.  Kings 

Lynn.  — Apples : 1,  Norfolk  Beaufin ; 2,  French 

Crab.  Pears : 3,  Brown  Beurrd ; 4,  Not  recognised ; 
5,  Swan’s  Egg. G.  B. — Apples:  1,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  ; 

2,  Next  week;  3,  Norfolk  Beaufin;  4,  French  Crab; 

5,  Dutch  Codlin. IF.  II.  B.  Knight. — Peach  SalwajL 

Long  Pear,  Vicar  of  Winkfield  ; Other  Pear,  Catillac. — - 
E.  G.  S.  —Cannot  name  Apples  from  such  bad  specimen. 

T.  Clark. — Apples:  1,  Apparently  M6re  de  Menage, 

from  the  shady  side  of  the  tree;  2,  Cox’s  Pomona. S 

Poland. — Apples : 1,  A Cider  Apple,  Kingston  Black 
probably ; 2,  Wellington ; 3,  Pear  Calebasse.  Apples : 

4,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  ; 5,  Yorkshire  Beauty  ; 6,  Ribston 

Pippin. Enquirer. — Pears  : 1,  Beurrd  Ranee  ; 2,  Winter 

Nelis. Feta. — Pear  Ne  Plus  Meuris.  Apple  ^yellington. 

J.  O.  Crow. — Apples:  3,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  ; 4,  Nor- 
folk Beaufin;  5,  Fearn’s  Pippin. IJam. — Apples:  Not 
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reco;;nised  ; probably  local  kinds. Mrt;.  Barrow. — 

Apple  Ilollandbury. Carolus. — Apples  : 1,  Alfriston  ; 

2,  Carlisle  Codlin  ; 3,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  ; 4,  Court  Pendu 

Plat. CrtnC  J.  Zlnn&nry.— Apparently  a email  Beurrd 

lianoe  Pear A.  Apples  : 1,  Winter  (Queening  ; 

2,  Fearn’s  Pippin  ; 3,  Hoary  Morning  ; 4,  Norfolk  Beaulin  ; 
S.  Not  recognised,  poor  specimen.  Pears : 1,  Swan’s 
F.n-tr  • 2,  4 and  6.  are  identical— Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  ; 
J.^Bellissirae  d’liiver;  7,  Winter  Nelis ; 5 and  8,  Mario 

I.ouise. Rev.  P.  E.  Gco/y/e.— Apple  a small  Cellini. 

ir.  P.  Cooper,  East  Molasey. — Specimens  too  poor  to  name, 
and  all  the  numbers  had  become  mixed. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  i/  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

A.  Hatton.— k pretty  and  evidently  free-flowering  seed- 
ling Abutilon. JPina.— Use  one  of  the  stoves  advertised 

in  this  paper.  “Ferns  and  Lycopods,”  by  B.  S.  Williams, 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Plolloway,  London, 

N. , would  suit  you.' J.  R.  Bromley. — Write  direct  to 

Ryder  & Son,  Sale,  Manchester. C.  A.  jlL— The  Dahlia 

flower  sent  had  fallen  all  to  pieces.  Tipped  flowers  are  by 

no  means  uncommon. Edward  J.  Shipman. — Send 

specimens  of  the  Tomato  you  wish  to  know  about. — — 
Mrs.  Crowe. — It  is  not  uncommon  tor  Dahlias  to  sport  in 

the  manner  yours  have  done. Leonard. — Apply  to  Mr. 

J.  Douglas,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  Essex. II.  J.  W. — 

^'ou  can  send  queries  of  any  kiird  written  on  separate 

sheets  of  paper,  and  on  one  side  of  it  only. Bamboo.— 

Apply  to  Mr.  A.  Waterer,  Knaphill  Nursery.  tVoking, 
Surrey,  and  for  the  Blackberries  to  Mr.  R.  Vertegans, 

Chad  Valley  Nurseries,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. Moor 

Row.— Send  a specimen  of  the  Celery  you  require  infor- 
mation about.  Wo  cannot  advise  from  your  letter. 

F.  Clark,  Trowbridge.— The  Grapes  are  badly  rusted,  and 
appear  to  be  in  a damp  atmosphere.  Please  give  particu- 
lars of  treatment,  as  this  is  not  mentioned. Constant 

Reader.— hettera  received  about  the  Zingiber,  but  no 

specimen. J.  B.,  Amateur.— Yon  are  quite  right ; it  is 

decidedly  wrong  to  plant  anything  on  a Vine  border.  It 

is  sure  to  impoverish  the  Vines. Bob. — Letter  arrived, 

but  no  Apples. Miss  Gertrude  A.  Eager. — A little  box 

received  containing  some  alpine  Strawberries  and  flowers 

showing,  as  you  say,  a favourable  autumn. A.  E.  H. — 

We  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  date  of  the  flow'er  show 
in  question  was  held.  Why  not  write  to  the  secretary,  if 

you  know  the  name  of  the  place? Baker  efc  Son. — We 

know  of  no  book  giving  the  information  required. 

ir.  0.  M. — There  is  a paragraph  on  planting  Vines  and 
making  the  border  in  this  issue  of  Gardenixo,  page  480. 

\V.  II.  B.  Knight.— By  all  means  send  photo  of  the 

Pear-tree. Olivet— Bo  you  mean  the  Cape  Jasmine 

(Gardenia)?  It  so,  we  can  help  you.  Please  say?  For 
other  matter  apply  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and 

Paradise  Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  London,  N. A 

Subscriber.— Apply  to  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  Knaphill, 
Woking,  Surrey. II.  Abraham.— Yea,  the  Potato  Onion. 

Catalogue  received.— /fo.se.s.  Carnations,  Fruit 
Trees,  anil  General  Eursery  Stock.  Charles  Turner, 
Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  Bucks. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 


QUERIES. 

2232.  — White  Leghorn  fowls. — Will  some- 
one describe  the  ([ualities  of  a white  Leghorn  cock 
fowl,  giving  particulars  as  to  comb— whether  it  ought  to 
be  single  or  double? — E.  Emery. 

2233.  — Diseased  fowls.  — I should  be  glad  if 
“Doulting”  could  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  my 
fowls,  as  they  seem  to  be  always  losing  their  feathers, 
both  at  the  breast  and  back  ? They  are  fed  three  times 
a day — morning  and  evening^  with  Barley,  midday  with 
small  Potatoes,  &o.,  boiled,  mixed  with  Barley-meal.  They 
have  the  run  of  a field,  and  they  lay  eggs  fairly  well ; but 
they  look  so  miserable.  Can  anything  be  done  for  them, 
or  would  it  be  best  to  get  a fresh  lot,  as  it  has  been  going 
on  the  same  for  four  or  five  years  ? We  have  always  reared 
from  the  same.— Black  Minorcas. 

REPLIES. 

17’2L— Fowls  laying  very  small 
eggs. — This  is  a question  which  cannot  easily 
be  answci'crl,  for  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  man 
to  control  the  size  of  the  egg.  He  may  certainly 
produce  a strain  of  fowl  which  shall  lay,  for  the 
most  part,  either  large  or  small  eggs,  according 
to  the  end  he  has  in  view  ; but  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  prevent  some  of  the  eggs  being 
smaller  than  others.  As  a rule,  the  last  eggs  in 
a batch  are  smaller  than  the  rest,  and  when  they 
begin  to  appear  it  may  be  taken  as  a sign  that 
the  hen  will  shortly  cease  laying  for  a time.  I 
am,  of  course,  referring  to  hens,  not  pullets. 
AVhen  the  size  of  the  egg  is  irregular,  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  the  hen  is  scaroely  herself. 
After  a rest,  however,  things  maj’  come  right 
ogain.  — Doulting. 

1727.— Poultry-keeping  for  profit.— 
If  you  possess  the  proper  accommodation  for 
fowls,  and  are  prepared  to  do  yonr  duty  Vry  them, 
I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  you  ought 
to  make  them  pay.  It  is  a waste  cf  time  and 
money  to  commence  the  pursuit  if  your  premises 
are  unsuitable,  and  it  is  a mistake  for  anyone  to 
take  up  the  work  unless  he  is  ready  to  give  up 
a good  part  of  liis  time  for  the  sake  of  his  fowls. 
For  instance,  upon  an  average,  wlien  at  home  I 
spend  two  hours  before  breakfast  amongst  my 


fowls — that  is  to  say,  during  the  time  that  the 
mornings  are  sufficiently  light  for  the  purpose  ; 
the  same  th’ng  happens  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
and  the  chickens  recpiire  two  or  three  feeds  in 
the  interval.  I have  no  doubt  many  poultry- 
keepers  would  consider  this  a great  waste  of 
time  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  1 should  be  dis- 
satisfied with  their  results.  I do  not  think 
February  is  the  best  time  to  start.  It  would  be 
much  better  to  buy  some  March  or  April-hatched 
pullets  now,  for  they  would  repay  their  cost 
price  before  the  New  Year  arrives,  and  you 
would  be  able  to  select  the  best  layers  for  breed- 
ing purposes  next  spring.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  what  number  of  birds  would  be  required 
to  realise  a profit  of  £26  a year,  and  the 
amount  of  capital  required  is  also  difficult  to 
ascertain,  unless  the  premises,  &c.,  could  be  in- 
spected. The  best  breeds  for  laying  are  the 
Andalusians,  Minorcas,  and  Leghorns ; the 
Hamburghs,  perhaps,  are  better,  but  their  eggs 
are  smaller.  All  these  breeds  are  non-sitters, 
and  lay  white  eggs  ; they  are,  too,  better  summer 
layers  than  winter,  as  a rule.  For  winter 
eggs  it  is  better  to  rely  on  sitting  breeds,  or  a 
cross  with  them.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes, 
Langshans,  Brahmas,  Orpingtons,  and  Cochins 
are  all  more  or  less  good,  some  strains  being 
better  tlian  others.  If  you  trust  to  eggs  alone 
you  might  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  prob- 
able returns  by  estimating  the  eggs  to  be  worth 
a penny  a-pieoe  throughout  the  year,  for  more 
would  be  laid  during  the  three  spring  months 
than  in  any  other  six.  The  average  per  hen 
may  range  from  100  to  150  per  annum,  and  the 
cost  of  the  hen’s  keep  should  not  exceed  6s.  6d. 
a-year.  To  this  must  be  added  the  interest  on 
the  capital  invested  and  the  working  expenses, 
if  any.  The  most  likely  way  to  make  poultry- 
keeping answer  on  a large  scale  is  to  produce 
plenty  of  fresh  eggs  at  all  times,  and  at  the 
proper  seasons  to  be  ready  to  supply  chickens, 
ducklings,  and  pullets  ready  for  laying.  To 
enable  yon  to  do  this  your  runs  should  be  of 
fair  dimensions  and  well  arranged,  so  that  you 
may  keep  birds  of  various  ages  in  sepa.rate  lots. 
— Doulting. 

2234  — Death  of  chick  ( Moonshhie). — 
Your  chick,  either  in  consequence  of  being  sent 
away  too  late,  or  through  some  delay  in  the 
post,  was  too  far  advanced  in  decomposition  to 
give  any  clue  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  Fowls 
intended  for  post-mortem  examination  should 
be  despatched  immediately,  and  packed  in  such 
a way  that  the  flies  cannot  reach  them.  (Letter 
destroyed,  being  covered  with  matter,  &c.,  from 
the  bird). — Doulting. 

2015.— A diseased  fowl.— It  is  most 
probable  that  the  swelling  is  a tumour,  and  it 
may  be  possible  to  remove  it  by  means  of  strong 
tincture  of  iodine  applied  daily  to  the  growth. 
You  must,  however,  keep  the  iodine  from  the 
eye,  or  the  remedy  will  be  worse  than  the 
disease.  If  there  is  a running  from  the  eyes 
and  nostrils  the  swelling  is  due  to  an  attack  of 
roup,  and  the  best  cure  for  this  would  be  a 
washing  of  the  affected  organs  three  or  four 
times  daily  with  Labarraque’s  solution  of 
chlorinated  soda,  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of 
water,  aud  giving  two  pills  daily  (one  morning 
and  evening),  composed  of  Cayenne  Pepper, 
20  grains  ; copper  sulphate,  10  grains  ; copaiba, 

1 fluid  drachm  ; this  quality  being  siiflicient  for 
twenty  pills.  Half-a-teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts 
should  be  administered  immediately  the  bird  is 
taken  in  hand,  and  a second  dose  might  be  given 
on  the  third  day  if  the  disease  does  not  yield 
to  treatment.  Feed  on  soft,  warm  food, 
slightly  seasoned  with  Cayenne,  and  pen  the 
fowl  in  a warm  place,  free  from  draughts.  I 
fear  the  disease  has  taken  too  firm  a hold  to  be 
easily  cured,  and  Hamburghs  are  too  restless  to 
settle  down  quietly  in  confinement. — Doulting. 

1785.  — Fattening  chickens.  — Tlie 
cheapest,  and,  to  my  thinking,  tlie  best  way  to 
fatten  chickens  for  killing  is  to  keep  them  grow- 
ing steadily  from  birth,  and  not  to  permit  them 
to  lose  any  flesh  throughout.  The  average 
poultry-keeper,  I am  sorry  to  say,  does  not 
follow  this  plan.  As  a rule,  chickens  are  fed 
frequently  for  the  first  fortnight,  not  always 
with  the  most  suitable  food,  and  after  that  time 
there  seems  to  be  little  regularity  in  the  meals, 
and  not  much  variety  in  the  food.  The  conse- 
quence is  the  birds  make  slow  progress,  and 
when  they  reach  killing  size  are  not  as  plump  as 
they  should  be,  “ A New  Beginner  ” should 


be  careful  to  waste  no  time,  for  a saving  in  this 
respect  means  a saving  of  food  as  well.  He  will 
find  that  chickens  which  are  fed  regularly,  and 
relisli  iheir  food,  can  almost  be  seen  to  grow 
daily,  and  such  birds  will  be  fat  enough  to  kill 
as  soon  as  they  arc  big  enough  without  being 
penned  at  all.  When,  however,  they  are  suffered 
to  move  quietly,  the  cockerels  will  become 
troublesome  before  they  are  fit  to  kill,  and  must 
be  penned  if  they  are  to  carry  any  meat  at  all. 

I do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  young  chickens 
taken  off  the  run  will  he  as  heavy,  or  appear  as 
large  as  birds  which  are  two  or  three  months 
older  ; but  I would  point  out  that  weight  does 
not  always  mean  meat,  and  overgrown  chickens 
never  satisfy  the  best  class  of  customer,  nor  do 
they  look  so  well  upon  the  table.  As  regards 
foods,  very  good  results  can  be  obtained  from 
the  use  of  Barley-meal  and  sharps,  mixed  into  a 
paste  for  soft  food,  and  Wheat  to  use  as  whole 
grain.  Many  good  patent  foods  are  also  sold  at 
reasonable  prices,  and  ground  Oats  can  be 
obtained  in  some  districts. — Doui.ting. 

1726.— Diseased  fowls,  &C.— It  is  very 
difficult  to  answer  “Mrs.  Pratt,”  for  she  does 
not  give  any  clue  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
nor  the  conditions  under  which  the  fowls  are 
kept.  Judging  from  the  fact  that  the  hens  lay 
one  day  and  die  suddenly  the  next  it  would  seem 
that  apoplexy  was  the  cause  of  death,  and  this 
is  generally  the  outcome  of  feeding  too  freely 
on  fat-forming  foods,  notably  Indian  Corn.  But 
this  disease  does  not  show  itself  in  such  a way 
as  to  lead  the  owner  to  say  all  his  fowls  aie 
attacked  by  it,  and  from  this  it  is  evident  that 
something  else  must  be  sought  for.  It  might  be 
roup,  liver  disease,  or  cholera,  all  of  which  are 
serious  ailments,  and  require  different  treatment. 

I would  suggest  that  “Mrs.  Pratt”  should  send 
another  query,  giving  full  particulars  as  to  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  and  the  ages  of  her 
birds.  It  is  always  advisable  to  give  as  much 
information  as  possible.  Sun  flower- seeds  are 
useful  to  give  a gloss  to  the  plumage,  and  they 
are  occasionally  used  for  laying  stock,  liut  the 
quantity  grown  for  this  purpose  is  not  large. 

I should  say  they  might  be  given  to  all  kinds  of 
adult  poultry,  but  the  birds  themselves  will  be 
the  best  judges. — Doulting. 

1725.  — Fattening  chickens.  — It  is 
generally  admitted  that  chickens  which  are 
regularly  and  fairly  fed  from  their  birth  should 
be  fit  and  plump  enough  to  kill  as  soon  as  they 
are  large  enough  to  look  well  on  a table.  There 
is  also  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  best 
quality  of  meat  is  to  be  obtained  in  this  way, 
for  the  chicken’s  life  is  a merry  one  from  end  to 
end  when  passed  in  the  open  air,  and  under  such 
circumstances  it  cannot  fail  to  make  steady  pro- 
gress throughout.  A very  young  chick  when 
kept  in  conlinenient  to  fatten  is  inclined  to 
mope,  aud  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
meat  laid  on  at  this  stage  is  as  good  as  if  the 
bird  enjoyed  its  liberty.  But  when,  from  in- 
aptitude to  fatten,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
the  chick  reaches  the  age  of  four  or  four  and  a 
half  months,  and  is  not  meaty  enough  to  kill,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  put  such  birds  in  confine- 
ment, for  no  amount  of  food  given  to  such  birds 
when  they  have  their  liberty  will  make  them 
XJlump,  for  the  pullets  will  be  constantly  on  the 
ramble,  and  the  cockerels  will  be  running  after 
tlie  hens.  If  “A.  B.’s”  chickens,  then,  are  of 
this  age  he  had  better  fasten  tlicm  in  some 
building,  particularly  if  they  have  been  running 
amongst  the  older  fowls.  Three  weeks  at  the 
outside  will  be  sufficient  to  fatten  them  ; if  they 
are  kept  up  longer  they  will  make  no  further 
progress,  and  it  often  happens  that  a less  time 
will  do.  As  regards  food,  very  fair  results 
might  be  obtained  by  mixing  three  parts  Barley- 
meal  and  one  part  Indian-meal  into  a stiff  paste, 
then  clianging  to  a mixiure  of  Barley-meal  and 
Potatoes,  or  an  occasional  feed  of  Barley-meal 
and  boiled  Rice.  I mention  these  foods  because 
they  appear  to  be  ready  at  hand,  and  many 
poultry-keepers  who  do  well  with  their  fowls 
never  use  any  others.  An  occasional  meal  of 
hard  grain  will  prove  acceptable.  People  who 
fatten  largely  in  the  southern  counties  use 
ground  Oats,  prepared  in  a way  peculiar  to  the 
district,  the  husk  and  grain  being  ground 
together  as  finely  as  possible.  The  meal  is 
mixed  with  milk  or  a gruel  made  from  flour,  and 
in  the  last  week  of  the  fattening  process  mutton 
suet  is  added  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  suet 
to  five  parts  meal.  You  must  keep  the  birds  in 
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a comfortable  place,  where  they  shall  not  be 
disturbed,  and  the  meals— three  daily— should 
be  regular.  Do  not  leave  any  food  before  the 
birds,  a-ul  should  any  of  them  seem  disinclined 
to  eat  it  is  best  to  kill  them  at  once,  for  dainty 
feeders  never  do  much.  good. — Doultin’c;. 


BIRDS. 

f235.— An  ailing  bullfinch.— I have  a b'.iUdiioh 
that  was  reared  from  the  uest  io  spring,  and  since  it  \\’as 
able  logo  on  the  perch  it  gets  cramp  in  its  legs,  and  con- 
tinually (alls  off  the  perch  when  it  has  been  sitting  quiet, 
or  been  asleep.  It  is  let  out  of  the  cage  every  dav,  g ts 
plenty  of  exercise ; but  cannot  fly  well.  Coiild  .ainmne 
recommend  a cure  for  cramp?— M.  B.  R, 

2236.— Treatment  of  a small  green  parrot.— 
Can  anyone  kindly  say  what  treatment  should  he  used 
with  a small  green  parrot,  who  has  had  panting  fits  and 
shortness  of  breath  (or  the  past  month  ? Is  it  asthma,  and 
what  would  be  the  treatment?— IIbv.  J.  II.iMnuLt,. 

22:p.— Canaries  dying  suddenly.— Will  someone 
Kindiy  tell  me  if  it  is  common  for  canaries  to  die  suddenly? 
I found  mine,  which  is  between  eight  and  nine  years  of 
age,  dying  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  with  blood  in  his 
mouth,  lie  seemed  in  perfect  health  half  an  hour  before 
Any  information  would  greatly  oblige.— A Coxstant 
Uk 


DUTCH  BULB3  ! DUTCH  BULBS  ! ! 

S.iLES  EVERY  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  andSATUR- 
DAY  la  large  and  small  lots  to  suit  all  Buyers. 

lyTR.  J.  C.  STEVENS  will  SELL  by  AUC- 

TION  at  his  Great  Rooms,  33,  King-street,  Covent  Gar- 
den, every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday,  at  half-past 
Twelve  precisely  each  day.  First-class  Consignments  of  choice- 
named  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Narcissus,  and  other 
Bulhi  arriving  weekly  from  well-known  Farms  in  Holland 
On  view  mornings  of  Sa'e.  and  Catelogues  had. 

DUTCH  BULB3.-GRE  AT  UNRE.SEKVED  SALES  FOUR 
TIMES  WEEKLY. 

TV/TESSRS.  PROTHEROE  & MORRIS  will 

at  their  Central  SaleRooms,  67  and 
bb,  Cneapside,  London,  E.C.,  every  MoSD.VY,  Wedn'esdav 
THUE.SDAY,  and  S.ATURDAY,  at  U.3)a.m.,  extensive  Com 
signmeuts  of  first-class  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocu.s,  Narcissus 
Snowdrops,  and  other  Bulbs,  received  direct  from  Holland  for 
Unreserved  Sale.  Sixpence  received  in  stamps  will  ensure  a 
supply  of  Catalogues  for  twelve  consecutive  Auctions  — 
Auction  Rooms  and  Estate  Offices,  67  and  63,  Cheapside. 
London,  E.O.  ' ’ 

lyr ESS  RS.  PO PE  & sons  sell  by  AUCTION 

A*-*,  at  their  Sale  Rooms,  6,  Phillips-.street,  Birmingham, 
every  Tilu  R3D.AY,  at  half  past  eleven  o clock,  large  consicn- 
raents  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  and  other  bulbs  from 
Uollaud.  Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  post  card  P & S 
will  oe  pleased  to  mike  purchases  for  anyone  unable  to  attend 
the  sale. 


CONSERVATORY  DECORATION 

IN  WINTER. 

Esgonias,  lovely  winter-flowering  sorts,  Is.  each.  Solannms 
well  berriea,  Oi  amll2s.  doz.  Cyclamons.  extra  line  flowers, 
ar.d  i>ouvardias,  freest  flowering  sorts,  at  6s.,  9s.,  and  12s  doz  • 
.small,  3a.  doz.  Calla  (Lily  of  the  Nile),  strong.  Is.  each, 
bmilax,  lovely  tresses  of  green  foliage,  9d.  and  la.  each.  Ron- 
doletia  speciosa  major,  beautiful.  Is.  6d.  each.  P/iinuIa  ob- 
conica,  continual  bloomer,  6d.  and  9d.  each.  lodiaii  Azaleas 
m great  variety.  Is.  Gd.  and  2a.  6d.  each ; Deutsche  Perle,  the 
finesij  white  Azalea  for  cutting,  &e„  &c„  can  be  had  iu  bloom 
fo-  Christmas,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d.  each. 

PALMS,  6,  ill  6 beautiful  varieties,  9a.,  12s.,  and  los 
,.  smaller,  4 1.  and  6s.  doz. 

Extra  floe  Lat.anias,  5i.  and  7a.  6d.  each.  Dracionas  in 
variety,  in  S.J-inch  pots,  6s.  doz. ; larger,  l.s.  6d.  and  2a.  6il, 
each.  Primulas,  Cinorariag,  and  Calceolarias,  from  stores 
Is.  bd  doz.;  insmillpois,  2s  fid.  doz. ; larger,  and  6s.  doz 
6 DUt’nct  and  beautiful  Conservatory  Plants,  . 6?  Od 

12  Ditto,  ditto ’ lOj' 


Gas-resisting  Plants.— a\spidistra  lurida,  2s.  and 
2s.  6d.;  ditto  variegata,  2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d.  Ficus  elastica,  Is.  Gd. 
Js.  6d.,  and  33.  6d.  Grevillea  robusta,  9J.  and  Is.  each. 

CLI8RANS  OLDFIELD  NURSERIES,  ALTRINCHAM; 
Also  Manchester. 


TiTEW  FRENCH  GIANT  PANSY  (Trimar- 

dean),  immense  flowers,  largest  in  cultivation,  va-ied 
colours.  20,  is,  6d  — .T.  CORNHIf.L.  Ryfleeh.  Surrey 

XTIGH-GOLOURED  PRIMROSES.  — Del3?s 

splendid  strain,  fine.st  in  the  Kingdom,  23  blooming 
plants.  Is.  9d.—J.  CORN HILL.  Byfleet,  Surrey. ® 

y ' VE  R L AvST  I N G PE  AS  cheap.  — 2 extra  strong 


rjARNATlON  Souvenir  de  Malinaisop.  — 

^ I*’®®®-  Strong  plants,  2.  U.  6d.  ; 3.  2s 
^^hUe  Clove,  Glmre  de  Nancy,  6d.— J.  CORNHILL,  Byfleet, 


TJARDY  BORDER  AURICULAS  cheap.— 

• blooming  plants,  2s.  6'1.  From  a fine  Scotch 

strain.— CORNHtLTj,  Byfleet,  Surrey. 

VI^LLOW  clove. — King  of  Yellows,  Aber- 

crombie,  well-rooted  layers,  Is.  3d.  pair,  free.— A.  BRAY 
Hatherlpy-road,  Sidcup. 

20  Ilypericum,  .3  Jasmine,  Pernettya, 

Roses,  lloneysuckles,  20  Polyanths,  coloured  Primroses. 
Any  lor.,  Is.  6d.,  free. — Mr.  LANE,  Sydenham.  Belfast 

TJOME-G RO VVN“  narcissi  bulbs!— 10 

I"  ,V  'D“®,4’  .N'aroissi  bulbs,  car  iage  free,  for  10s  • 

naif  do,,  5s.  bd.  To  include  the  grand  variety.  Sdlly  White 
nolz  found  anywhere  out  of  the  islands,  and  giown  bv  the 
million  for  ma  ket,  early  to  bloom.  Freesia,  Is.  per  d.z  A 
new  (iuide  to  the  islands,  with  large  mai)  by  ,j  0 Tonkin 
post  free.  Is  2d.  To  be  had  of  the  AUTHOR,  St.  Mary's’ 
Isles  or  Sciliy.  ^ * 

DULBS  — LOOK  AT  THIS  ! — BULBS. 

Special  Cheap  Collection  of  beautiful  Flower  Roots  for 
outdoor  cultivation.  6 Hyacinths  (mixed  colours),  12  Tulins 
oJ  Crocus  (yellow  or  mi.xed),  12  Pheasant-eyed  Narcissus 
Anemon  s,  12  Snowdrops,  and  12  Scilla  sibirica.  All ’for 
3s.  bi.,  carnage  free;  cash  with  order.  Other  bulbs  equally 
post  free.-W.  ADDISON,  Seedsman 
and  Bulb  Tmnorter.  Orwell-place,  loswich 

g'iRAVV  BERRY  PLANTS. -Laxton ’a  Noble, 

BEjMairas’^C^estoe”''*^*''"^'^  ^ATTAR- 

T®  ORCHID  LOVERS. — A rare  chance  to 

Amateurs  forming  Collections.  Having  purchased  a 
prvate  grower  s collection  at  about  half  their  value,  cau 
otter  at  following  low  prices  :—Odontoglosmm  Alexandnc. 
nl-s.  and  a s.  doz. ; Masdevallia  Harryana,  30s.  and  42.s.  doz  ■ 
n i Cattleyas,  6 distinct  to^ 

t'L-  ■ * ' hi?*-®  “ni  blocks,  labels  lost,  40s.  Lycasle 

.Skmnp  2s.  6d  3s  6d.,  5s.  each.-W.  L.  LEWIS,  Chase- 
Side,  Southgate,  London,  N. 


FRUIT  TREES  A SPECIALITV. 

STR  AWBEimiES. — One  of  the  best  Collections  in 
the  trade,  including  Noble  and  all  the  best  and  newest  varieties 
Descriptive  List  on  application. 

FRUIT  TREES.  — Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  bush  fruits, 
and  all  kinds  of  hardy  fruit-trees. 

New  and  rare  sorts  not  obtainable  elsewhere. 

Special  quotations  for  market  varieties  in  quantity. 

_ Catalogues  free.  Descriptive  List,  one  of  the  most  complete 
in  the  trade,  giving  much  valuable  information,  Gd. 

CABBAGE-PIjANTS«  — Leading  garden  or  field 
varieties  very  cheap  in  quantities. 

JOHN  WATKSNS, 

Pomona  Farm  Nurseries,  Withlngton, 
HEREFORD. 

LL)  CRIMSON"  CIjO\  R,  true,  tiar*,  atioufr, 

_ well-rooted  plant i at  3j.  per  djzen.—W.  ROUSTo"^’ 
Florist,  Upper  Edmonton. 


pERNS,  Evergreen,  from  South-west  Ireland. 

— 12  hardy,  large-rooted,  feathery  varietie.i,  2s.  Od  , free- 

6 tii.ts  (^ntiana  verna,  2s.  3d.  Catalogue  of  Irish  Ferns,  Id’ 
— P.  B.  O KELLY,  Gleuarra  House,  Ballyvaiighan,  Co.  Clare! 

T ARGE  CROCUSES,  yellow,  bine,  white, 
*23.  Largo  .Snowd,  op  btilbi, 
100,  Is.  6d.  l,0f)0,  lOs.  Daftodil  >nilbs,  120,  l.s  Gd  • 1 000 
93.;  carriage  paid.— J.  HARRISON,  Fellside.  l-wendal.*  ’ ' 

'T'HREP]  PENCK  EACH,  very  strong,  hoaltliy 

plants  ; one  shilling’s  worth  and  upwards  post  free  : Vir 


J. Ayitmabions,  incomas, 
calceolarias.  Geraniums.  Harpalium,  Maidenhairs,  Tuberose 
Hyacinths.  Wilson  Junior  Blackberry.  Lavender,  Laiirustinus’ 
&o.  Hundreds  tesiiruoaials.— 0.  SHIOLING,  Nurservmau’ 
Winchfield,  Hants. 

in  HANDSOME  HARDY  KVEKGRKKN 

SHRUBS  (assorted)  selected  for  pots  and  Tvindow-boxos 
carriage  free,  2s.  Gd.-C.  SHILLING,  Nurseryman,  Winch 
field,  Hants. 

"pRUIT-T  REES,  SHRUBS,  tfec. — Before  order 

^ ^ ing  send  for  Catalocue.  Lowest  iirices,  beat  quality 
Estimates  given.— C.  SIITLbING,  Nurseryman,  Winchfield, 
Hants. 


OR  EXTRA  fine  evergreen  decidi 

flowering  shrubs  in  groat  variety,  2 ft.  tc 


nous  and 

-ing  shrubs  in  groat  variety,  2 ft.  to  6 ft.  hhh 

for  nlanting  new  grounds,  &o.,  carriage  paid,  6s.  6d  —0 
.SHILLING,  Nurseryman,  Winchfield,  Hants 


1 on  P4IRENNIAL  PLANTS,  coiisist- 

-*-y  w ing  of  Pansies,  Violas,  Wallflowers,  Aiiuilegias,  Car- 
nations. and  others,  carriage  free.  4s.  ; 50,2s,  3d.— C SHIL- 
LING,  Nurseryman.  Winchfield,  Hants 


1 O'S.  PER  DOZEN. — APPLEiS  on  the  Para - 

dise  Stock  and  Pears  on  the  (Jiiince,  pyramid  trees  h»st 
varieties.  Fruit  at  once.  Safely  packed.- 0.  SHILLING, 
Nurseryman,  Winchlield,  Hants 


300  CARNATION.S  and  PlCOTEES,  named 

■^ow  183^1839  ® Darlington  Flower 

T»t-tt<w=7 per  dozen.  Cash  with  order.— B. 
JJ Kj TTON.  ./7,  Taylor-gtrfet,  Lafitbourne.  Darlington. 

TiHE  ENGLISH  BLOWER  ^GARDEN^ 

b'®'?'  DDns.  Second  Edition,  with  ove^ 
Fourteen  Hundred  Illustrations,  15s.  ‘‘This  work  is  the 
complete  of  its  kind  that  has  app‘ared  in  the 
.English  language.  —Court  Journal.  London;  J.  MTtRSAv 
iind  t.nroiign  all  Booksellers.  ' ‘ ^ ’ 


TARGE  DOUBLE  SNOWDROP  BULBS, 

Is.  6d.  per  100,  free.— JOHN  SHIELD,  Gardener,  Allon- 
dale  Town.  Northumberland. 

Ti  ULIPS.  — SPECIAL'bjFTI  4R.— Bizara  Ver- 

,7"  diet.  Duchess  de  Parma,  Duke  of  York,  La  Candeiir, 
Van  der  Neer,  Ydlow  Rose,  8d.  per  dozen  : 1 dozen  or  each, 
3s.  bd.  Crimson  King,  La  Reine,  Tournesol,  Yellow  Prince, 
lOd.  dozen;  1 dozen  each,  3s  Fine  mixed  Tulips,  50  for  2s.  3d  ; 
100,  4s.  Parrot  Tulips,  .3s.  100.  Carriage  free.  Warranted  to 
give  satisfaction.— MAYO,  Bulb  and  .Seed  Stores.  High-street, 
Astop,  Birmingham. 

’□'YACINTHvS. — 12  Cnoiee  named  varieties  for 

pots  or  glasses,  2s.  6d.,  unnamed  in  4 co’curs,  2s. : pure- 
white  miniature  Hyacinths,  Is.  dozen;  Grape  and  Feather 
Hyacinths,  2.1. 103.— MAYO,  as  above 


pOL\ ANTHUS-NARCIS8U8.  — Grand  Mon- 

a V U'V-l?’  Grootvorst  and  Queen  Victoria,  Is.  6d.  dozen; 
Soliel  a Or  and  fine  mixed,  Is.  dozen;  Narcissus  poeticus, 
la.  bd.  per  100  ; Crocus,  separate  colours,  named,  Is.  100;  good 
53. ; Scilla  sibirica,  2s.  100.- 
^IAYO,  Bulb  and  Seed  Stores,  Higb-af.,  Aston,  Birmingham 


XTARDY  SPRING  FLOWERS. — Wallflowers, 

;7  blood-red  and  yellow,  Silene  compacta,  Sweet  WilliamB, 
Golden  Pyrethrum,  and  Canterbury  Belle,  all  Is.  3d.  per  100 
Double  Clove  Pmks,  Double  German  Wallflower,  (^uecn  and 
• Pink  Mrs.  Sinkins,  Peren- 

nial Gaillardias,  Iceland  Poppies,  Phloxes,  and  Czar  Violets, 
plants.  Free  by  Parcel  Post.— 
JOHN  NORFOLK.  Milburton,  Ely.  Cambs. 


For  PLEASUBE  ani  PBOPIT, 

F"R1IIT  Nothing  so  Profitable  and 
a IIWI  B easy  to  grow.  74  acres  iv  stock. 

See,  Cciialoijue  for  simitle  inJni,'’/ ioui  aiu 
kiiKli  of  Iree.'i  to  ,'inil  aU  xo\h. 

20  ACR'ES. 

Bushes,  8s.  doz.,  60s.  100. 

Paehimj  and  Carriage  Free  for  Cadi 
with  Order. 

ROSBS  in  POTS  from  15s.  per  dozen.  Orna- 
mental Trees  91  acres.  Four  acres  of  Glass. 

CLEMATIS  (30,000)  12s.,  18s.,  24s.  per  doz. 

SEEDS  & BULBS  FLOWBRy  &^FARM 

DESCRIPTIVE  LISTS  FREE. 

Richard  Smith  & Co., 

iTiT'oge.oEsrrEge.. 


50,000  ROSES  ON  OWN  ROOTS. 

OTRONG  trees,  100  varieties,  6,  2s.  6d.  ; 12, 

^ 4i.,  car.  pai  l.  Tiiomphe  de  Francaise,  Louie  Richards’, 
Led  Gloire,  Homisre,  Lombard,  Duoher,  Margottin,  Christy, 
Mad.  Bravy,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  O.  Hybrid,  Hopper, 

TO  GRAND  ROSES,  extra  strong,  selected, 

for  6s.  ; 6,  ,3s.  6d.  M.  Niel,  Gloire,  La  France,  F.  Kruger, 
Satrano,  F.  C.  Rohan,  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  Mad.  Margotten. 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  Revs  d'Or,  F.  Holmes,  Mad.  A.  Lavalles, 
&e.,  car.  paid.  Catalogue  free. 

6 Gloire  Dijonz,  strong  trees  (12,  6s.  6d  ) ..  . . 3s  6d. 

13  Seedling  Carnations,  from  finest  double  flowers  ..  2s  Od' 

12  Sweet  Briers 2s,  3<i. 

12  Irish  Ivies,  large  leaf,  very  strong  Is'o  i" 

6 Anemone  japonicaalba,  lovely  white.strong  (12,  34)  Is.  91. 

6 Mardehal  Niels,  strong  trees 4.s.  od. 

BATEMAN  k CO.,  Weston  Nursery.  Clevedon. 


BULBS.  BULBS.  BULBS. 

ONE  QUALITY— THE  BEST. 

60  Selected  Bulbs,  Is.  6d.— 2 Hyacinths,  15 
Crocuses,  6 Tulips,  3 Narcissus,  6 Soillas,  8 Ixias,  8 Iris, 
6 Aconites,  6 Snowdrops. 

160  ditto,  3s.— 1 Hyacinths  (2  colours),  75  Crooiiaes  (.3 
colours),  12  Tulip  1,  9 Narcissus.  20  Snowdrops,  lOSoillas. 
10  Aconites,  10  Ranunculi,  10  Iris. 

100  ditto,  6s. — 4 L.  Candidum,  12  dbl.  Roman  and  12 
paper-white  Nar.,  6 Roman  Hyac.,  6 Freesia  ref.  alba, 12 
Ixias,  12  Glad.  “The  Bride,”  4 Tuberoses,  10  Iris,  10 
Ranunculi,  12  Tulips;  half  quantity,  3s.  Gd. 

For  other  Collections,  see  Catalogue,. 

Roman  Hyacinths,  2s.  doz.  ; per  lOO,  14s. 
Hyacinths,  bdg.  blue,  or  red,  Is.  9d.  ; white,  2s.  6d.  doz. 
Crocus,  blue,  yellow,  striped  or  white.  Is.  2d.  per  100. 
Tulips,  dbl.  or  sgl.,  12,  8d.;  25,  Is.  3d.;  50  2s.  3d.;  101,  4s 
Spanish  Iris,  mixed,  50,  la.  ; 100,  l.s.  6d. 

Ixias,  mixed,  12,  6d. ; 25,  lOd.  ; 59,  Is.  6d. 

Narcissus  Poet,  25,  is. ; 50,  Is.  6d.  ; 100,  2s.  6d. 
Snowdrops,  sgl.  or  dbl.,  25,  Is.  ; 60,  Is.  Gd.  ; 100,  2s.  6d. 
Aconites,  25,  8d.  ; 60,  Is.  2d.  ; 100,  2s. 

Scilla  sibirica,  25,  is.  ; 50,  Is.  6d. ; 100,  2s.  Cd. 
Freesia  refracta  alba,  12,  is. ; 25,  is.  6d. ; 50,  2s.  6d 
Gladiolus,  purple  or  pink,  12,  9d.  ; 25,  Is.  3d.  ; 50,  2s. 
Gladiolus  the  Bride,  12,  lod. ; 25,  is.  Gd.  50,  2s.  Od. 
Lil.  candidum,  large  bulbs,  6,  Is.  Cd.  ; 12,  2s. 
Narcissus,  dbl.  Roman,  12,  Is.  ; 25,  Is.  Od.  ; 50,3s. 
Narcissus,  Paper-white,  12,  Is.  ; 25,  Is.  9d.  ; 50,  3s. 
Tuberose,  6,  is. ; 12,  is.  Gd.  ; 25,  2s.  9d. 

Ranunculi,  French, 36  roots,  Is.; GO,  Is.  9.1.;  100, 2s. Gd 
PoAiking  and  carriage  free.  CATALOGUES  post  free. 

3.  W.  WOODWARD,  63,  Grenville  Road, 
Hornsey  Rise,  London,  N. 


JARDY  and  RARE  FERNS  from  Cornwall, 
-id-  2s  Gd.  per  50  good  plants  in  8 varieties,  free.— THOMA.S 
WAITE,  Heaiiioor,  Penzance. 

HOOD  “LBWUCE-PLANTS,  to  “stand  the 
-d  winter.plantnowforspring,  100,  Is.  ClemaUs  Traveller's 
Joy,  grand  for  arbours,  5.  Is.  Polyanthus  splits,  good  sorts, 
1 8,  Is.,  f ree. — Mrs.  KIME,  Mareham-le-Fen,  Boston . 


T ADY"  going  abroad  for  winter  will  be  glad  to 

, “■’'•yone  with  Vegetables  and  Flowers.  Most 

splendid  Chrysanthemums.  Violets,  etc  , from  large  produc- 
tive garden.— Mrs.  VINOLNT.  Headley.  Liphook. 


^I^Uf'^HROOM  SPAWN. — To  ensure  success 

— buy  your  Spawn  of  the  maker  direct,  and  Fatirfactory 
rC'Bults  are  guaranteed.  Per  brick,  3d.  ; two,  nost  free,  la.  > 
per  bushel,  3l,  carriage  paid.  4s.  0.  Farr.  Esq.,  Coll«S8- 

Your  Spawn  is  the  be^t  I ever  used.  "—E.  VJN- 
CLN^,  Spawn  M=iker,  45,  LamjefieM-^tfoet,  Oueen’84>ark, 
^'Ondon,  W,  . - . - • v -«- 


DOSES,  OWN  ROOTS,  3s.  6d.  doz.,  carriage 

paid;  fine  flowering  plants,  Captain  Christy,  Jacquemi- 
not, Margottin.  China  Roses,  3 var  . named,  for  Is.  3d.  Stan- 
dard Roses,  6 for  5s.  6d.— HENRY  & CO.,  near  Amersham, 
Bucks. 

■ yi'ATCHLESS  COLLECTION  of  Conff^TTHTd 

d-"-L  Flowering  Shrubs,  101  for  8s.  6d.,  carriage  paid,  includ- 
ing Cedrus  Deodara,  Cupreasus,  Juniper.!,  Euonyraiis,  Pinus, 
Ab'es,  Thujas,  etc.,  from  9 inches  to  2J  feet.  All  strong  and 
good.— HENRY  & CO.,  near  Amersham,  Bucks. 

"yiOLETS. — Plant  now  to  bloom  all  winter. 

V Beautiful,  large,  new,  double  Swanley  White,  6,  extra 
strong,  Is.Od.  MarinLouiso,  bestdoublc  blue,6,  Is.  3d.,  free. 
Cash  —TAYLOR'S  Niirseriex.  Chipping  Norton  Jiinr.tion 

I'INAL  OFFER. — Must  Ibe  cleared  at  once, 

ground  wanted.  Double  Wallflowers,  4S. ; single  Wall- 
flowers, 2d.  ; Bromptoii  Stocks,  4d. ; Cnmtiowers,  3d,;  Fox- 
glove, 6d. ; Silene  pendula  compacta,  4d. ; Carnations,  Is.  ; 
Piootees,  Is. ; new  scarlet  Carnation  Grenadin.  Is.  3d.;  Snap! 
dragon.  4d. ; new  Garden  Forget-me-not,  6d  ; Hollyhocks,  fine 
plants, Is. -Id,;  Cabbage-plants,  Sd.  100;  Lettuce-plants, 8d.  100 ; 
all  others  at  per  dozen.  Car.  paid  on  orders  ffom  Is.  upwards. 
AU  strongplants. — GEO.  LETTS.  Kislingbiiry,  Northampton. 
■□■EDGES. — Evergreen,  unsurpassed,  cheapest, 
I—  quickest,  best ; handsome  oval-leaf  Californian  Privet 
15  to  2 feet.  4s. : 2 to  21.  6a. ; 4 to  5 feet,  10s. ; all  at  per  lOD.— 

CLARKE'S  NURSERIES,  Wellington,  Somerset. 

■pRIMULAS,  strong,  for  winter  blooming,  in- 
i' eluding  serai-double  Prince  Arthur,  12,  Is,  6d.  ; 24,  2a.  6d. 
Also  Cinerarias. — CLARKE,  Nursery,  Wellington,  Somerset. 
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HOUSE  Si  WINDOW  OARDENING. 

ROSES  FOR  VERANDAHS. 
Veeaxdahs  are  not  always  so  well  furnished 
with  good  Roses  as  they  might  be.  The  sorts 
used  are  in  many  cases  inferior  ones,  according 
to  the  position  they  occupy.  For  the  most 
part,  verandahs  have  a southern  aspect,  and 
when  these  have  a glass  roof  many  of  the  strong- 
growing Tea-scented  Roses  are  more  suitable  to 
furnish  them  with  than  such  strong-growingkinds 
as  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  W.  A.  Richardson. 
These  two  well-known  Roses  are  all  very  well 
for  positions  that  are  much  exposed,  and  where 
there  are  great  spaces  to  cover,  but  for  the 
ordinary  verandah  in  all  but  the  coldest  dis- 
tricts of  England  there  are  several  varieties  of 
Tea  Roses  that  are  more  suitable,  because  they 
are  more  moderate  in  growth,  and  flower  quite 
as  freely  as  any  others.  I should  like  to  say  here 
that  I think  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
verandahs  should  at  any  time  be  covered  with 
anything  but  glass,  as  under  a glass  roof  many 
more  plants  may  be  grown  than  when  it  is 
composed  of  wood  or  iron.  I am  aware  that 
many  do  not  use  glass  on  account  of  the  heat 
it  attracts,  but  at  most  that  only  occurs  for 
two  or  three  months  in  the  year,  and  that 
objection  need  not  extend  over  two  or  three 
years,  as  if  suitable  subjects  are  planted  for 
training  under  glass  perfect  shade  is  secured, 
and  a cool  and  agreeable  promenade  is  pro- 
vided. At  the  present  time  I know  of  a lady 
who  is  cutting  quite  a large  supply  of  good 
average  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  from  a glass- 
covered  verandah,  while  the  leaves  of  the  Vines 
have  all  the  summer  given  an  agreeable  shade, 
as  well  as  kept  the  interior  rooms  much  cooler 
than  they  would  have  been  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Vines.  In  the  way  of  Roses  I saw 
only  a few  days  ago  one  of  the  best-furnished 
verandahs  that  has  ever  come  under  my  notice. 
The  pillars  which  supported  the  roof  were  well 
covered,  and  every  foot  of  space  under  the  glass 
was  furnished  with  the  growth  of  Tea  Roses. 
There  are  six  pillars  in  all.  To  each  support  is 
a Rose,  the  most  luxuriant  and  pleasing  being 
Adam.  This  is  an  old  variety,  but  still  unsur- 
passed for  its  freedom  of  growth  and  flowering 
for  such  a position.  The  colour  of  the  flowers 
is  a pleasing  shade  of  rose.  Madame  Willermoz 
occupied  the  next  pillar,  and  a very  charming 
companion  it  proved  to  be,  as  also  was  Madame 
Welch  on  the  adjoining  support.  The  other 
three  pillars  were  occupied  with  Safrano, 
Madame  Falcot,  and  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  all  of 
which  were  in  the  most  satisfactory  condition. 
Although  it  was  the  middle  of  October  when  I 
saw  the  Roses  there  was  a large  number  of 
flowers  upon  them  and  any  number  of  unopened 
buds.  The  owner  told  me  that  he  could  cut  a 
Basketful  of  Roses  almost  at  any  time  from 
the  beginning  of  April  until  the  end  of  the  year. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  in  fairly  mild  winters  they  are 
not  many  weeks  without  Roses  from  these  speci- 
mens. It  must,  however,  be  mentioned  that 
these  plants  are  not  managed  on  orthodox  rules. 
It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  they  are  not 
managed  at  all,  as  except  to  keep  the  growth 
from  hanging  about  in  the  way,  and  to  thin  it 
out  when  it  gets  too  thick,  they  have  nothing 


done  to  them.  The  same  with  the  roots.  A good 
border  was  provided  for  them  twelve  years  ago, 
and  nothing  more  has  been  done  to  them  since. 
For  the  first  few  years  the  plants  had  more  at- 
tention of  course,  as  the  growth  required  to  be 
secured  to  the  pillars  and  afterwards  trained 
under  the  roof,  but  since  all  the  space  under  the 
glass  has  been  filled  they  have  been  left  pretty 
much  to  themselves.  There  is  an  absence  of 
vigour  in  the  branches,  as  there  generally  is  in 
this  class  of  Roses  after  they  have  been  planted 
some  years,  unless  they  are  pretty  hard  pruned 
and  the  roots  well  cared  for  ; but  if  they  have 
lost  vigour  they  have  not  lost  the  capacity  to 
produce  plenty  of  flowers  of  a useful  size.  It 
would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  improve  on  the 
selection  of  Roses  which  I have  named  for  such 
a purpose.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a very 
good  choice  left  in  Madame  Berard,  Hom^re, 
Madame  Lambard,  Letty  Coles,  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  and  Boule  d’Or.  For  verandahs  with 
an  east  aspect  that  is  much  exposed  to  cold 
wind  it  will  be  better  to  select  such  kinds  as 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  the  Red  Gloire  (Reine  Marie 
Henriette),  Solfaterre  (Noisette),  and  Somhreuil. 
In  every  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  a 
fairly  large  root  run,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
get  new  soil  if  that  of  the  garden  is  of  an 
ordinarily  fertile  character.  J.  C.  C. 


2118.— Treatment  of  Tuberous  Bego- 
nias.— One  of  the  strong  points  in  favour  of 
these  increasingly  favourite  subjects  is  that 
they  require  no  heat,  glass,  or  care  during  the 
winter,  and  can  indeed  be  wintered  quite  as 
well  without  a greenhouse  as  with  one.  If  the 
frost  has  cut  ofi’  the  tops,  as  is  the  case  in  most 
places,  lift  the  bulbs  carefully,  and  lay  them 
out  to  dry  under  cover,  or  in  the  sun  if  the 
weather  is  fine  and  dry,  for  a few  days,  then 
rub  or  wash  the  dirt  off  them,  and  store  away 
in  a box  or  large  pot,  with  a little  Cocoa-nut 
fibre  among  them.  Keep  them  in  any  place 
that  is  safe  from  frost,  and  neither  damp  nor 
too  dry,  overhauling  them  two  or  three  times 
during  the  winter,  to  see  that  they  are  all  right. 
In  the  spring  plant  them  in  pots  or  boxes  of 
light  sandy  soil,  and  place  in  a warm,  sunny 
window  to  start,  keeping  the  soil  almost  dry 
until  growth  has  well  begun. — B.  C.  R. 

The  Begonias  are  going  to  rest  now, 

after  their  summer  flowering,  and  all  they  want 
is  to  be  kept  dry  in  the  pots  in  which  they  have 
been  growing.  Do  not  give  a drop  more  water 
at  the  roots  ; then  after  the  soil  in  the  pots 
gets  dust-dry  the  tubers  can  be  taken  out  of  the 
pots  and  stored  in  a box,  with  a little  dry  and 
fine  leaf-mould  over  them  till  April,  when  they 
can  be  planted  again  in  the  pots  in  which  they 
are  to  flower,  and  they  will  do  well  in  the 
window. — A Welsh  Gardener. 


FERNS  IN  ROOMS. 

One  can  hardly  understand  how  it  is  that  so 
many  fail  to  keep  Ferns  in  a healthy  state 
during  the  winter  in  rooms,  while  a few — a 
limited  number,  perhaps — succeed  in  doing  so 
in  a satisfactory  manner.  One  thing,  however, 
is  very  clear — that  Ferns  will  do  better  at  all 
times  in  a room  in  which  there  is  only  a fire 
occasionally  than  when  it  is  kept  alight  daily. 


The  reason  for  this  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand. When  a fire  is  kept  up  the  air  is  too 
dry,  and,  as  a consequence,  the  fronds  shiivel 
up  and  die  away.  Most  all  Ferns  like  a 
moist  air — indeed,  it  is  natural  to  them.  We 
need  not  then  be  surprised  if  they  look  unhappy 
in  the  dry  air  of  constantly  heated  rooms.  All 
the  Ferns  that  it  is  usual  to  attempt  to  cultivate 
in  such  places  only  require  to  be  kept  free  from 
frost.  It  is  a mistake  altogether  to  suppose 
that  they  will  be  benefited  by  being  kept  warm 
by  the  aid  of  a fire  ; they  will  do  much  better 
in  a room  in  which  there  is  only  an  occasional 
one  made,  for  the  reasons  which  I have  just 
given.  I am  acquainted  with  more  than  one 
lady  amateur  who  has  kept  such  Ferns  as  tlie 
common  Maiden-hair,  Pteris  cretica,  and 
Asplenium  flaccidum  in  good  condition  for 
several  years  in  rooms  in  which  there  is  not  a 
regular  fire ; yet  they  do  not  show  any  parti- 
cular amount  of  anxiety  about  them.  The  only 
important  point  about  their  treatment  is  the  water- 
supply.  They  are  evidently  careful  not  to  give 
the  plants  too  much  of  it,  especially  dut  ing  tire 
winter.  From  what  I have  seen  of  the  manage- 
ment of  Ferns  in  rooms,  the  plants  have  too 
much  root-moisture.  When  such  is  the  case 
they  soon  get  into  ill-health.  I advise  those 
who  have  Ferns  to  keep  through  the  winter  iir 
rooms  to  try  the  plan  of  keeping  them  cool 
without  allowing  frost  to  reach  them,  and  to 
keep  the  roots  from  getting  too  much  moisture. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

2180.— Best  form  of  house  for 
Chrysanthemums.— The  best  form  of 
house  is  that  which  admits  the  most  light ; but 
I do  not  think  Chrysanthemums  are  so  parti- 
cular as  most  plants,  for  we  see  them  packed 
away  in  Vineries,  Peach-houses,  and  in  all  sorts 
of  places ; still,  the  house  which  gives  the 
maximum  of  light  is  the  best,  and  the  house 
having  side-lights,  all  other  things  being  equal, 
is  the  best ; but  no  one,  I suppose,  would  build 
a house  specially  for  Chrysanthemums,  as  their 
growth  is  made  in  the  open  air. — E.  H. 

The  best  form  of  house  is  one  of  a span- 

roofed  description  with  glass  sides,  and  arranged 
so  that  air  may  be  admitted  freely  from  both 
sides  of  the  house  and  the  top.  The  plants 
being  in  flower  at  a dull  season  of  the  year,  the 
more  light  they  get  the  better.  Dryness  in  the 
atmosphere  is  also  very  necessary.  Of  course, 
good  blooms  can  be  obtained  from  any  descrip- 
tion of  glass  structure  ; indeed,  we  have  nothing 
now  but  lean-to  houses  to  stage  hundreds  of 
plants  in,  but  I find  the  difficulty  is  greater 
to  keep  the  large  blooms  from  damping  than  it 
was  when  we  had  a large  span-roofed  house. 
They  will  do  better  in  a house  with  side  lights. 
I have  seen  good  blooms  produced  with  nothing 
but  spare  lights  fixed  against  a south  wall  and 
open  at  the  sides  and  end. — J.  D.  E. 


2125.— Carbolic  acid  as  an  insecticide.— Fir 
tree-oil  is  much  safer  to  use  with  plants  than  carbolic  acid, 
and  I think  it  is  more  effectual.  Full  directions  for  use  are 
sent  with  each  bottle.  I used  it  for  Roses  and  Cabbages 
infested  with  caterpillars,  and  it  answered  very  well.— 
J.  F.  W. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 

Greenhouse. 

The  bulk  of  the  eaiiv-tioweriag:  ChrysaiiLhenUims  are 
now  past  their  best.  Such  kinds  as  Madiine  Des^range, 
owing,  in  a great  measure,  to  the  wood  being  so  well 
ripened,  have  been  very  fine,  even  when  the  flower-buds 
have  not  been  severely  thinned.  La  Vierge,  a dwarf  white 
variety,  is  very  free,  and  it  is  well  adapted  for  growing  in 
small  pots.  Where  the  plants  have  to  be  used  for  room 
decoration,  varieties  that  will  retain  their  foliage  and 
flower  freely  in  small  pots  are  worth  noting.  It  is 
wonderful  what  a hold  the  Chrysanthemum  ha^  obtained 
upon  everybody  in  this  country.  In  gardens  where  they 
were  a few  years  ago  only  grown  in  small  quantities,  they 
aie  now  grown,  and,  for  the  most  part,  well  growm,  by 
hundreds.  One  can  scarcely  look  into  a garden  daring 
the  summer  and  autumn  months  but  we  find  the  walks 
lined  with  Chrysanthemums,  and  ai  greenhouse  plants  in 
autumn  and  winter  they  are  w’orth  all  the  pains  bestowed 
upon  them.  Last  season  cuttings  were  late  in  coming ; 
bat  at  present  the  promise  of  good  early  cuttings  is  all  that 
one  can  desire,  and  cuttings  that  are  rooted  eirly  should 
have  the  advantage  of  sturdy  vigour,  and  will  come 
along  well  without  artificial  heat.  The  end  of  November 
or  beginningof  December  is  time  enough  to  take  cuttings, 
unless  it  is  some  new  variety  of  which  a large  stock  is 
required.  The  giving  of  stimulants  should  bediscontinned 
as  soon  as  the  fiowers  expand,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  should  be  kept  fairly  dry— not  by  fire-heat,  but  bj’ 
free  ventilation.  All  late  blooming  varieties  should  be 
placed  where  the  frost  cannot  injure  them.  Early 
Cinerarias  throwing  up  flower-spikes  should  be  helped 
with  liquid-manure.  Thev  can  scarcely  be  kept  too  cool 
if  the  frost  is  excluded.  Calceolarias  also  should  be  kept 
in  the  coolest  part  of  the  house.  Neither  of  these  should 
be  allowed  to  get  potbound  till  they  have  been  placed  in 
the  blooming  pots — check  of  any  kind  will  often  lead  to  an 
attack  of  fly— and  neither  should  they  be  permitted  to  get 
quite  dry.  Should  any  mildew  make  its  appearance  upon 
Heaths,  dust  with  sulphur  immediately,  and  remove  the 
cause  by  givingmore  ventilation.  The  earliestGenistas  will 
oon  be  showing  colour.  Specimen  plants  of  a pyramidal 
shape  that  were  freely  knifed  in  early  in  the  summer  are 
valuable  in  the  conservatory  now.  The  old  Coronilla 
glauca  and  its  variegated  variety,  though  not  so  popular 
as  the  Genistas,  are  still  very  useful  in  winter,  and  will 
continue  in  bloom  a long  time,  if  the  wood  has  been  well 
ripened  by  standing  outside  in  the  sunshine.  If  there  is 
any  suspicion  of  thrips  upon  Azaleas,  group  the  plants  in  a 
smill  house  by  themselves,  and  fumigate  them  wi'h 
Tobacco  two  or  three  evenings  in  succession.  Small 
))lants  may  be  dipped  in  clear  soot-w'ater  that  has  been 
clarified  with  lime.  This  is  a sure  cure  for  thrips  and  many 
other  insect  pests,  and  it  is  inexpensive.  The  earliest 
potted  Roman  Hyacinths  should  now  be  fib  to  take  from 
the  plunging  bed,  and  after  three  or  four  days  in  a cool- 
house  may  be  moved  into  heat  to  get  the  flower  spikes 
started. 

Stove. 

Maiden-hair  Ferns,  especially  the  delicate  species,  will 
be  better  without  syringing  now.  Too  much  moisture  on 
them  leads  to  decay.  Moisture  in  the  atmosphere  there 
must  be,  of  course  ; but  that  can  easily  be  supplied  by 
damping  floors  ; but  if  there  is  a tank  or  a plunging  bed  in 
the  house  there  will  always  be  a genial  atmosphere.  The 
application  of  moisture  will,  in  a great  measure,  depend 
upon  the  temperature  of  the  house  In  small  or  moderate 
sized  gardens,  where  a mixed  collection  of  stove  planrs  Is 
grown,  the  plants  will  do  all  the  better  if  the  temperature 
at  night  does  nob  exceed  G5  clegs.,  and  it  may  fall  to 
GO  degs.  in  the  morning,  or  a little  lover,  without  any 
harm.  A very  large  nutnb  r of  stove  plants  maybe  grown 
in  what  some  would  consider  a low  temperature.  High 
temperatures  are  very  well  in  skilful  hands ; but  far  too 
often  a high  night  temperature  in  the  stove  means  scraggy 
plants,  generally  more  or  less  infested  with  thrips,  mealy- 
bug, and  other  insect  plagues.  It  is  better  and  often 
easier  to  prevent  than  to  cure,  and,  so  far  as  regards  the 
destruction  or  prevention  of  thrips  and  green-fly,  a 
moderate  fumigation  occasionally,  without  waiting  for  the 
thrips  to  appear,  will  keep  the  plants  clean  and  healthy. 
Mealy  and  b-own-scale  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by  constant 
attention  with  the  sponge  and  a strong  solution  of  soft- 
soap  or  some  other  insecticide.  Crotons  and  Dracaenas, 
if  they  have  been  grown  near  the  glass  wiihout  shade, 
Sihould  now  be  in  good  colour,  and  these,  with  Palms,  will 
be  found  the  most  useful  plants  for  furnishing  the  rooms 
or  staircases  on  party  nights.  Ficus  elastica  and  australis 
are  useful  plants  for  room  furnishing.  I like  the  last 
named  better  than  elastica;  its  habit  is  less  stiff,  and  its 
growth  more  branching.  These  will  grow  very  well  in  a 
warm  greenhouse.  Caladiums,  as  they  finish  and  ripen 
their  growih,  should  be  placed  on  their  sides  under  the 
stage.  If  the  tubers  are  not  very  strong  it  will  be  better 
not  to  let  them  get  dust-dry,  or  they  may  not  start  into 
growth  again.  Strong  roots  will  bear  more  drying  than 
weakly  ones.  If  Poinsettias  or  any  other  stove  plants  have 
to  be  taken  to  the  conservatory  when  in  blossom  it  will  be 
a good  plan  to  cool  them  down  a bit  by  placing  them  in  a 
warm  greenhouse  for  a time  before  taking  them  to  the 
conservatory.  Euphorbia  Jacquini3eflora  when  well  done  is 
very  effective ; but  it  soon  loses  its  leaves  in  a low  tem- 
perature. I have  moved  Eucharis  amazonica  when  in 
blossom  to  the  conservatory  ; but  they  should  not  remain 
there  beyond  a week  at  this  season,  and  must  be  watered 
with  great  care.  Centradenia  rosea  is  an  old  plant  less 
frequently  met  with  than  it  w’as  years  ago.  It  has  a 
very  neat  habit,  and  flowers  fre.ly  in  winter.  Small, 
w'ell-grown  plants  in  5-inch  pots  would  make  nice  table 
plants. 

Window  Gardening. 

Do  all  watering  now  in  the  morning.  Bright,  sunny 
mornings  are  best,  especially  for  plants  in  cool  rooms. 
Empty  out  all  the  water  that  has  passed  through  into  the 
saucers  half  an  hour  afterwards.  Change  the  position  of 
the  plants  often,  so  that  all  their  parts  may  have  an  equal 
exposure  to  light.  Never  permit  the  pots  to  get  dirty,  or 
Moss  to  form  on  the  soil.  Those  who  have  flosver  borders 


' In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  Garden  Work"  may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fonniyht  later  than  is  h^re  indicated  with  equally  good 
remits. 


to  atttend  to  in  sjinmer  know  what  a beneficial  effect 
simply  stirring  the  surface  has  upon  the  growth,  and  the 
same  principle  of  surface  stirring  will  be  equally  beneficial 
in  the  case  of  plants  in  pots,  and,  besides,  when  one  is 
stirring  the  soil  and  turning  the  phnt  round,  so  that  the 
side  of  the  plant  which  has  been  in  obscurity  may  have  its 
share  of  light,  an  opportunity  presents  itself  of  looking 
out  for  insects,  dead  leaver,  and  faded  flovvers.  If  plants 
in  windows  or  room-stands  were  often  rearranged,  and 
the  advent  of  the  first  insect  taken  note  of,  it  would  be  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  keep  plants  free  froin  insects 
by  picking  them  off.  This,  to  some,  may  seem  tedious, 
and  so  it  is  if  the  flies  are  allowed  to  spread  all  over  the 
plant  ; but  the  watchful  cultivator  checks  them  at  the 
beginning,  and,  consequently,  his  plants  are  dwarf,  clean 
and  heakhy. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

The  autumn  is  supposed  to  be  a leisure  time;  but  the 
enthusiast  must  always  be  doing.  He  requires  no  leisure, 
and  at  this  season  there  is  always  plenty  to  doin  agarden, 
even  when  the  garden  is  small.  I have  often  thought 
there  is  more  pleasure  obtained  from  the  culture  of 
a small  garden  than  a large  one,  simply  because 
one  can  give  personal  attention  to  all,  or  most  of 
the  plants  grown.  Some  of  the  pressing  work  now  is 
to  finish  pUnting  bulbs.  Snowdrops,  if'nob  planted  in 
good  time,  will  not  flower  well  ; in  fact,  all  early-flowering 
bulbs  should  be  in  the  ground  now.  The  ground  up  till 
last  week  has  been  too  dry  for  planting;  but  now  the 
autumn  rains  have  set  in,  all  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs 
may  be  planted,  as  well  a?  all  kinds  of  herbaceous 
plants,  giving  attention  to  those  first  which  flower  in 
spring.  I should  recommend  all  who  require  flowers  for 
cutting  to  raise  perennial  Gaillardias  from  seeds.  They 
are  perfectly  hardy,  and  may  be  sown  in  the  open  air. 
Sow  thinly,  and  then  they  may  flower  where  they  are 
sown  ; but  if  too  thick  they  will  transplant.  I am  now 
cutting  flowers  from  plants  sown  in  the  open  air  last  April. 
All  the  plants  are  not  flowering  ; but  a sufficient  number 
are  producing  flowers  to  keep  up  a succession.  The  annual 
Chrysanthemums  in  mixture  are  very  desirable  things 
where  many  cut  flowers  are  wanted.  These  also  are  best 
sown  where  they  are  intended  to  flower.  Lose  no  time 
now  in  completing  the  planting  of  beds  of  Pinks,  Car- 
nations, and  Pansies.  All  these  should  have  specially  pre- 
pared beds,  the  soil  of  which  is  at  least  2 feet  deep,  and  is 
fairly  rich.  Wireworras  are  a terrible  plague  in  a new  gar- 
den. I have  actually  caught  wire  worms  in  the  ne  wly  layered 
shoots.  In  such  a case  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  persistent 
trapping  with  Carrots  or  Potatoes,  and  frequent  stirring 
of  the  soil  between  the  plants  with  a small  fork.  Chryoan- 
themums  in  the  garden  are  very  bright  now.  Summer- 
flowering varieties  are  hardly  required,  but  the  airumn 
flowering  ones  are  very  pleasant  to  look  upon,  and  to  cut 
for  the  vases. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Strawberries  in  pots  must  be  kept  free  from  runners 
and  weeds.  More  care  will  be  requisite  in  watering  S)ine 
plants  will  dry  faster  than  others,  and  these  should  bs 
picked  out  and  moistened,  leaving  those  that  are  damp 
enough  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  next  look  round.  The 
Strawberry,  being  an  evergreen,  shou’d  never  be  per- 
mitted to  get  dust-dry.  If  such  a condition  is  allowed  to 
continue  for  only  a short  time  the  healthy  roots  will  suffer, 
and  when  anything  happens  to  the  roots  the  crop  must 
suffer.  The  best  way  of  preserving  the  plants  through 
the  winter  is  to  plunge  the  pots  up  to  the  rim  in  ashes  in 
cold  frames,  or  to  shelter  them  with  old  spare  lights  I 
have  kept  them  well  plunged  in  dry  leaves  when  ashes 
could  not  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantitj',  straw  cov.  rs 
being  placed  over  them  when  sharp  frosts  sec  in  to  prevent 
the  pots  being  broken.  Peaches  and  other  fruit-trees  are 
not  so  much  grown  in  pots  as  they  were  a few  years  ago  ; 
at  least,  I do  not  so  often  come  in  contact  with  them  ; but 
wheregrown  the  autumn  is  the  right  time  for  repotting, 
using  good  turfy-loam,  enriched  with  bone-meal  and  a 
small  (juantity  of  stable-manure.  The  latter  should  be 
dry  and  mellow  ; in  fact,  it  is  best  when  stacking  the  loam 
for  this  purpDse  to  add  the  requisite  amount  of  manure  to 
the  heap,  placing  it  in  alternate  layers  with  the  turf.  The 
whole  will  then  be  properly  blended,  and  will  only  require 
breaking  up  with  the  spade.  In  potting  see  that  the 
drainage  is  properly  placed,  and  sufficient  in  quantity  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  pot.  Use  the  potting-stick 
to  make  all  firm.  In  the  culture  of  fruit-trees  in  pots 
there  comes  a time  when  the  limit  as  to  size  of  pot  has 
been  reached  ; but  if  the  drainage  is  kept  right,  Peaches 
and  other  stone  fruits  may  be  kept  going  for  years  by 
annual  top-dresdngs  at  this  season,  removing  the  old  soil 
down  to  the  roots  and  filling  in  with  rich  compost.  After 
the  trees  are  repotted  or  top-dressed,  stand  them  out-of- 
doors  on  a bed  of  coal-ashes  or  on  planks,  and  when  frost 
comes  shelter  the  pots  with  dry  Fern  or  litter.  The  work 
of  fruit-tree  planting  is  the  most  important  one  at  the 
present  moment. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

The  season  is  close  at  hand  for  supplementing  the  usual 
outdoor  supply  of  vegetables  with  forced  produce,  such  as 
Asparagus  and  Seakale.  Of  course,  all  who  commence 
forcing  Asparagus  thus  early  will  have  nude  special  pro- 
vision in  the  way  of  plants.  Forcing  uses  up  a good  many 
plants  where  a constant  succession  is  kept  up  during 
winter.  The  easiest  way  of  doing  this  is  to  sow  a few 
seeds  every  spring  thinly,  or  thin  out  freely  after  the 
plants  are  up.  Give  them  good  cul  bure  till  strong  enough, 
and  then  lift  and  force.  There  are  various  ways  of  forcing 
both  Asparagus  and  Seakale.  The  convenience  and  the 
means  at  disposal  must  be  the  guide  in  this  matter.  Both 
Asparagus  and  Seakale  may  be  forced  in  an  ordinary  hot- 
bed, both  being  covered  up  with  mats ; but  the  Asparagus 
must  have  light  and  air  to  flavour  it  after  the  heads  are 
through  the  soil.  The  Seakale,  of  course,  must  be  kept 
perfectly  dark,  with  the  atmosphere  unchanged,  but  yet 
free  from  all  taint  of  ammonia,  or  it  may  have  an  earthy 
flavour  when  cooked.  The  flavouring  of  forced  vegetables 
is  an  important  matter,  and  the  flavour  cannot  be  good  if 
the  growth  is  made  in  an  impure  atmosphere,  or  if  the 
conditions  under  which  the  growth  is  made  are  ungenial. 
Cauliflowers  will  need  protection  from  sudden  frosts  now. 
At  present,  perhaps,  tying  a bit  of  matting  round  the 
leaves  may  suffice;  but  it  will  be  wise  to  have  a stock  of 
plants  laid  in  somewhere  in  a sheltered  place,  or  wnere 
shelter  can  easily  be  given,  for  furnishing  a supply  when 
frost  comes,  or  if  those  outside  are  injured.  Cold  pits  are 
valuable  for  shelterirg  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  and  Endives 


now.  Up  to  the  present  there  has  been  no  frost  to  injure 
anything;  but  we  cannot  expect  this  to  continue  much 
longer.  It  is  time  all  Potatoes  were  lifted  and  stored  now 
In  most  gardens  tliey  are.  Other  roots,  such  as  fleet  and 
(carrots,  should  also  he  taken  up  and  put  in  a place  of 
safety.  Chicory  for  forcing  had  also  better  be  lifted  now. 
So  long  as  good  Endive  can  be  obtained,  Chicory  will, 
perhaps,  not  generallv  be  asked  for,  though  a little  comes 
m nicely  tor  flavouring.  Dandelion-toots  will  also  force 
easily  now  in  the  Mushroom-house.  E IIoiiday. 


Work  In  the  Town  Oarden. 

Chrysanthemums  are  now  in  all  their  glory,  the  earlier- 
flowering  kinds,  such  as  the  Kundle  family,  Eliine,  Lidy 
Selborne,  Jas.  Salter,  and  others,  being  in  most  cases  fully 
expanded,  and  the  later  o les  opening  fast.  Keep  the 
plants  moist  at  the  root,  but  discontinue  stimulants  as  soon 
as  the  flowers  begin  to  show  colour,  unless  indeed  where 
all  the  buds  are  allow.d  to  remain,  when  a reduced  supply 
will  aid  the  later  flowers  to  expand  kindly.  Ventilate 
freely  also,  but  in  smoky  localities  beware  of  calm,  heavy 
days  when  a perfect  shower  of  “blacks"  frequently  falls, 
and  if  these  get  on  to  the  flowers  they  can  never  be 
removed  perfectly.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  best 
to  give  no  top  air,  unless  the  ventilators  are  fixed  under  a 
super-roof,  but  depend  wholly  upon  side  ventilation. 
Shading  the  flowers  from  bright  sunshine  undoubtedly 
prolongs  their  beauty,  but  otherwise  the  more  light  they  re- 
ceive the  better.  Beware  of  damp,  which  is  as  bad  or  worse 
than  heat ; and  in  dull,  wet,  or  cold  and  calm  weather  put 
on  a gentle  fire-heat  just  to  promote  a circulation  of  air.  The 
beauty  of  the  outdoor  garilen  is  now  waning  fast,  every- 
thing of  at  all  a tender  nature  having  in  many  places 
already  been  cut  off  by  frost,  and  the  rest  checked  considei- 
ably.  The  flower-beds  had  better  be  cleared  without  fui- 
ther  deity,  lifting  and  potting  any  Zonal  or  other  Pelargo- 
niums, Marguerites,  etc  , that  it  may  be  desired  to  preserve, 
and  removing  them  to  the  greenhouse  before  they  are  quite 
done  for.  Fuchsias  are  hardier,  and  many  of  the  florists’ 
varieties  even  may  be  left  in  the  ground  for  the  winter 
with  perfect  safety  where  the  soil  is  moderatelv  light  and 
the  drainage  good  ; but  choice  kinds  had  better  be  removed 
under  cover  in  good  time.  In  country  places  the  old  roots 
of  Zonals  may  frequently  be  saved  by  simply  hanging 
them  up  in  bundles  in  afrost-proof  cellar ; but  town-grown 
plants  have  not  sufficient  vitality  to  stand  such  rough 
usage,  though  they  may  u-ually  be  managed  nicely  by 
packing  them  closely  in  a box  of  fair  size  with  some  rough 
stuff  in  the  bottom  and  some  light  soil  worked  in  among 
the  roots.  They  will  winter  well  enough  thus  in  a cool 
greenhouse  or  the  window  of  any  warm  room  ; the  best 
results  are  obtained  by  cutting  the  plants  down  mode- 
rately a month  orsj  previous  to  lifting  them.  Tnesooner 
bulbs  of  all  kinds  are  got  in  now  the  better,  so  directly  the  • 
beds  are  cleared  work  them  up  well,  adding  some  decayed 
manure  or  leaf-mould,  stud,  etc.,  as  required,  and  pljint 
them  with  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Snowdrop',  Soillas,  • 
and  others  to  taste.  But  litt'e  ctn,  unfortunately,  be  done  ' 
in  the  way  of  spring-bedding  in  town  gardens ; Wallflowers 
succeed  tolerably  well,  but  the  bulk  of  the  subjects  usually  . 
employed  are  a dead  failure.  Evergreen  shrubs-aud  a few  j 
hardy  herbaceous  things  may,  however,  be  used  to  a cer- 
tain extent  with  good  effe  st.  Get  in  cuttings  of  shrubby  i 
Calceolarias  at  once  if  not  already  done — a cold  pit  or 
,rame  is  the  bast  place.  B.  C.  R. 


Ex/rai  f^  jrjm  a i/.crd-'ji,  dianj  from  Nommhtr 

1"  to  Nor.'mher  8th.  ! 

Moved  the  last  bitch  of  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  Ctsrys-  I 
anthemum  to  cool-house.  I want  these  to  come  as  late  as  ; 
possible,  so  have  kept  them  out  till  the  last  mbmmt ; but  i 
had  canvas  blinds  ready  to  draw  over  them  should  frost  * 
have  com:  suddenlj'.  Sowed  seeds  of  Telegraph  Cuoum-  ' 
her  for  suceessiou  house.  Fertilised  blooms  of  Tomatoes 
in  the  winter  house.  This  is  a daily  matter.  The  blossoms 
are  setting  well  at  present.  Snifted  Pelargoniums  into  \ 
48sizedpocs.  Moved  white  Pinks  in  pots  for  forcing  to  cool 
frames.  These  are  very  delightful  for  cutting  early  in 
spring,  and  the  plants  when  full  of  flower  are  nice  orna- 
ments for  the  greenhouse.  Went  over  climbers  in  the 
conservatory,  cutting  in  closely  Passion-flowers  and  other 
things  which  have  done  flowering.  Gave  weak  soot-water 
to  specimen  Camellias  in  the  border ; also  to  Luouliagratis- 
sima.  This  is  a grand  thing  when  planted  out  in  a bed  of 
peat  and  loam,  and  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  wall  plants 
where  there  is  plenty  of  room  and  light  enough  to  ripen 
the  wood  ; but  the  house  must  be  kept  free  from  thrips, 
as  they  are  rather  fond  of  the  large,  smooth  leaves  of  this 
plant.  Manured  and  trenched  a piece  of  ground  for  Briers 
for  budding.  Potted  up  a lot  of  dwarf  Roses  for  blooming 
in  pots.  They  will  be  plunged  in  a bed  of  leaves  in  a cool 
pit,  and  long  before  the  time  comes  for  applying  a little 
heat  the  roots  will  have  taken  possession  of  the  soil.  'The 
pit  will  have  ventilation  night  and  day  for  the  present. 
Watered  Mushroom-beds  with  liquid-manure.  I want  to 
run  these  beds  out  to  obtain  room  for  Seakale  and  Rhubarb 
by-and-bye.  Laid  down  a plot  of  Broccoli  with  the  heads  to 
the  north.  Tied  the  leaves  round  the  hearts  of  Autumn 
Giant  and  Walcheren  Cauliflowers,  .and  filled  a pit  with 
Cauliflowers  for  use  later  on.  Cleared  off  exhausted 
vegetables  and  trenched  the  land.  Pruned  Vines  in  ear'y 
house.  I believe  in  pruning  as  soon  as  the  foliage  has 
ripened  off.  Filled  a frame  full  of  cuttings  of  various 
useful  hardy  evergreen  shrubs.  Planted  several  beds  in 
flower  garden  with  spring-flowering  annuals.  Gave  the 
1 ist  fork  over  to  the  beds  intended  for  Tulips.  Prepared 
sites  on  east  wall  for  young  Apricot-trees.  It  is  a good 
plan  to  have  young  trees  of  various  kinds  of  fruits  coming 
on  to  fill  larger  vacancies  when  they  arise.  A young  tree 
will  not  occupy  much  space  the  first  year  or  two,  and 
where  there  is  a good  deal  of  wall  space  room  oon  always 
be  found  for  a thriving  young  tree  just  coming  into  bear- 
ing. I suppose  there  are  thousands  of  trees  on  walls  that 
are  not  paying  their  way  throughout  the  country,  and 
which  are  kept  on  in  hope  that  better  work  will  be  done. 
Gathered  the  last  of  the  blue  Imperatrice  Plums.  These 
will  keep  some  time  in  the  fruit-room.  Gathered  Norfolk 
Beaufin  Apples.  The  trees  of  this  variety  are  old ; but 
they  are  healthy.  Some  seasons  they  bear  better  than 
others ; but  they  are  never  without  a crop.  This  variety 
is  not  recommended  for  market;  but  being  such  a sure 
bearer  and  a large,  highly-coloured  fruit,  I fancy  it  would 
sell  well  in  March,  April,  and  May.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
qual  to  the  Wellington  as  a kitchen  fruit.  Gave  the  last 
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turn  over  to  several  beds  intended  for  Roses,  including  a 
lied  for  the  old  pink  Chirm,  which  is  appreciated  for  its 
lontr  continued  blooming.  Finished  potting  Spiriea 
japonica  for  forcing.  The  plants  will  be  plunged  outside 
ror  the  present,  sheltered  with  dry  Fern  if  it  comes 
frosty.  

FRUIT. 

PEAR  BEURRE  DIEL. 

OiviNit  precedence  to  our  familiar  gable-end 
friend  the  Jargonelle,  the  next  best  known 
Pear,  I believe,  is  the  Belgian  Beurrti  Diel. 
One  tree  at  least  is  met  with  in  almost  every 
garden,  large  and  small,  throughout  the  country 
and  although  the  fruit,  to  my  thinking,  has 
been  greatly  over-rated  by  pomologists,  its 
noble  presence  when  ripe,  backed  up  Ity  great 
fertility,  has  fascinated  growers  into  granting 
security  of  tenure  to  magnificent  trees  in  our 
gardens  and  orchards.  A few  years  ago  a fair 
representative  collection  of  pears  was  con- 
sidered incomplete  without  a dish  of  Beurrf' 
Diel,  often  of  immense  size  and  tempting  colour, 
and  some  specimens  I have  tasted,  caught  just 
right,  have  been  most  excellent ; so  good,  indeed, 
that  one  would  regret  its  absence  from  the  show 
tentor  fruit-room.  Of  this,  however,  we  ha  ve  little 
to  fear,  this  variety  having  headed 
the  list  at  the  Chiswick  Conference 
in  1885,  when  no  less  than  194 
dishes  were  exhibited,  twenty- 
three  experts  voting  in  its  favour 
for  market  purposes.  Beurr6  Diel, 
in  spite  of  newer  introductions, 
just  now  is  heavily  handicapped, 
but  still  it  holds  its  own,  as  few 
Pears  of  English  growth  form  such 
a noble  dish  upon  the  dessert  table, 
and  if  I mistake  not,  the  modern 
method  of  working  and  training 
Quince  cordons  on  warm  sunny 
borders  and  against  boarded  fences 
will  ensure  that  uniformly  good 
quality  not  always  obtained  from 
all  trees  worked  upon  deep-rooting 
free  stocks.  This  being  so,  I would 
strongly  urge  all  planters  to 
thoroughly  test  the  Quince,  a stock 
upon  which  Beurr6  Diel  grows 
well,  and,  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
heaviest  fruits  are  not  always  the 
best  for  eating,  they  should  not  pin 
their  faith  too  closely  to  lofty  brick 
wa’ls,  as  I believe  a plank  fence,  (j 
fee  i in  height,  and  through  which 
currents  of  air  can  pass,  will  give 
eq  tally  good,  if  not  better  results 
in  average  Pear  districts.  Wend- 
ing our  way  north  of  the  Trent, 
the 

South  or  west  wall,  as  a rule, 
is  indispensable,  and  approaching 
the  border,  our  plodding  neighbours 
for  some  time  past  have  been  grow- 
ing immense  crops  of  enormous  fruit 
in  large,  airy  glasshouses,  princi- 
pally upon  pyramids  and  cordons 
planted  out  in  well-drained  bor- 
ders. The  luxury  of  glass  does  not  fall  into 
the  laps  of  the  masses,  but  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  men  like  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Drumlanrig, 
agree  with  my  repeated  statements  that  it  will 
pay,  no  one  need  despair  after  admiring  the 
dish  of  beautiful  fruit  herewith  figured  from  a 
garden  at  Macclesfield,  in  Cheshire.  I do  not 
know  the  weight  of  these  Pears,  neither  have  I 
heard  how  they  were  grown,  but  I do  know  the 
climate  of  Cheshire  is  far  from  good,  and  that 
these  Pears  are  abundantly  large  for  general  use 
and  true  to  character.  In  Pear-houses  in  the 
north  Beurr6  Diel  frequently  draws  the  scale  at 
20  oz  , and  a good  gardener  north  of  York  has 
shown  specimens  weighing  26  oz.  ; but  these 
weights,  of  course,  are  exceptional,  and  only 
adapted  for  special  purposes.  They  show, 
nevertheless,  that  “ where  there’s  a will  there’s 
a way,”  and,  followed  up.  Pear  growing  in 
England,  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  has  a promising 
future  before  it.  Craving  indulgence  for  these 
stimulating  remarks,  I must  now  proceed,  or 
rather  conclude,  by  describing  the  subject  of  this 
illustration,  known  in  this  country  under  marry 
synonyms.  A lamented  friend  says  it  was  dis- 
covered at  the  end  of  the  last  century  at  the 
Castle  of  Percke,  near  Vilvorde,  now  known  as 
the  manor  of  Trois  Jours,  that  until  1819  it  was 
known  as  Beurr6  des  Trois  Jours,  when  Van 
Mons  obtained  grafts,  and,  believing  the  variety 


to  be  unnamed,  dedicated  it  to  his  friend.  Dr. 
Adrien  Diel,  of  Dretz,  in  the  Ducliy  of  Nassau. 
1’here  it  retains  its  original  rrame,  here  it  is 
well  knowrr  as  Beurre  Diel,  whilst  the  magni- 
ficent fruit  sent  from  the  Continent  and  Jersey 
reaches  the  English  market  under  the  name  of 
Beurre  Magnifique.  The  fruit,  obovate,  of  the 
largest  size  when  growrr  against  a wall,  and  of 
medium  size  from  birsh  or  standard,  is  pale 
green  at  first,  changes  to  yellow,  and  is  covered 
with  large  russety  dots  and  blotches  of  brown 
russet  ; eye  with  short  segments  set  in  an 
uneven  basin  ; stalk  an  inch  long,  stout  and 
cirrved,  inserted  in  an  open,  irneven  cavity  ; 
flesh  yellowish  - white,  tender,  buttery  and 
melting.  In  season  from  the  end  of  October  to 
the  beginning  of  December,  a period  now  replete 
with  very  choice  sorts.  The  tree  is  a vigorous 
grower,  attaining  a large  size,  hardy,  a most 
abundant  bearer  either  as  a standard  or  upon  a 
wall.  Fruit  grown  in  the  latter  mode  is  often 
inferior  in  flavour  to  that  produced  by  stan- 
dards, dwarfs,  and  espaliers,  though  brighter 
and  of  larger  size.  Being  so  reliable  as  a 
cropper,  surplus  fruits  of  Beurr6  Diel  are  in- 
valuable for  cooking,  a way  in  which  dessert 
Peats  aie  often  extensively  used.  W. 


NEW  APPLES. 

At  this  season,  when  the  catalogues  are  coming 
out,  a word  as  to  the  danger  of  purchasing  new 
Apples  may  not  be  amiss.  Some  of  the  new 
early  Apples  that  are  being  sent  out  have  very 
little  value  or  flavour,  being  poor,  mawkish 
things.  It  takes  so  long  to  grow  a fruit-tree 
that  there  is  no  greater  waste  in  lural  w>ork 
than  giving  space  to  kinds  that  are  inferior  or 
unknown.  We  do  not  shut  the  door  against  all 
change,  but  it  is  a good  rule  in  Apple  growing 
to  plant  only  what  we  know  to  be  good  There 
are  also  too  many  early  kinds  already,  and  they 
are  being  planted  so  much  that  there  will  in  a 
few  years  be  a glut  of  them  in  the  markets.  It 
would  be  well  for  our  fruit-growing  of  the 
future  if  some  nurserymen  would  grow  only 
good  stocks  of  the  kinds  they  know  to  be  best 
for  their  various  districts,  and  these  should  be 
as  well  grown  as  they  can  be  on  the  best 
stocks,  perfectly  clean  from  scale  or  American 
blight,  not  hide  bound,  but  strong  and  clean  in 
growth,  and  with  good  roots. — Field. 


2110  — Apples  and  Pears  for  market. 

— Appi's,  kitchen:  Keswick  Codlin,  early 

Jullien,  Stirling  Castle,  Frogmore  Prolific, 
Peasgood’s  Nonsuch,  New  Hawthornden,  Queen 
Caroline,  Wellington,  Brantley’s  Seedling, 


Northern  Greening,  French  Crab.  De,‘<xert 
ApplcA  : Iiish  Peach,  Red  Quamndcn,  Keiiy 
Pippin,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Yellow  lugestrie. 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Court 
Pendu  Plat.  Pears:  Beuri6  de  Capiaumont, 
Fertility,  Hessle,  Lammas,  Marie  Louise, 
Williams’ Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Beurr6  Bose.  Sfewiia/  Pea,rs : Bellisime  d’Hiver, 
Catillac,  Verulam.  — J.  G.  H. 

2199.— Vines  after  fruiting.— Thesooirer 
Vines  are  pruned  and  dressed  after  the  leaves 
fall  the  better.  Black  Hamburgh  and  Lady 
Downe’s  usually  show  plenty  of  bunches,  so  these 
laterals  may  be  cirt  pretty  close  honte,  or  say, 
as  the  Vines  are  old,  to  two  eyes  or  buds.  There 
maybe  cases  where  a better  crop  will  be  obtained 
if  the  Vines  are  pruned  to  plump,  well-matured 
buds,  irrespective  of  their  situation.  It  makes 
the  Vine  look  ragged  after  pruning,  but  it 
generally  secures  a good  show'  of  large  bunches. 
As  soon  as  the  Virres  are  dressed  they 
may  be  slung  up  to  the  roof,  to  be  out  of  the 
way,  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  finally  train 
them  till  the  spring  if  they  are  not  forced.  The 
renovation  of  the  borders  may  be  done  now,  or 
next  March,  whichever  is  most  convenient. 
Bone-meal  and  soot  is  a safe  and  cheap  stimulant 
when  used  in  small  quantities. — E.  H. 

It  is  unusual  to  prune  Vines  until  the 

leaves  show  evident  signs  of  decay,  by  becoming 
yellow  or  reddish-tinted,  and  as  soon  as  their 
natural  season  of  ripening  has  arrived  the  leaves 
may  be  removed  ; after  that  they  may  be  pruned 
at  any  time.  The  borders  are  best  renewed  or 
surface- dressed  as  soon  as  the  Vines  are  pruned 
and  cleaned.  The  question  is  asked,  “ What 
portion  of  the  laterals  should  be  taken  off?”  I cut 
the  laterals  back  to  an  inch  or  so  at  the  base, 
always  being  careful  to  cut  to  a sound,  well- 
developed  bud.  The  canes  may  be  tied  up  to 
the  roof  as  soon  as  they  are  pruned  and  cleaned, 
but  the  upper  portion  should  be  bent  down- 
wards until  the  buds  have  started,  as  unless 
this  is  done  the  top  buds  have  a tendency  to 
start  into  growth  before  those  nearer  the  base 
of  the  plant,  which  is  very  undesirable.  The 
stimulants  I use  is  farmyard-manure  and  bones 
reduced  to  powder.— J.  D.  E. 

2146.— Propagating  Vines.— They  may 
be  propagated  at  any  time  from  January  till 
April,  but  the  earlier  the  eyes  or  cuttings  are 
put  in  the  longer  season  of  growth  will  the 
plants  get.  It  is  simply  a matter  of  having  a 
command  of  a temperature  of  about  60  degs. 
from  the  time  the  eyes  are  inserted.  I have 
kuovv’n  some  Vine-giowers  to  prefer  cuttings, 
but  propagation  by  means  of  eyes  is  the  method 
commonly  resorted  to.  It  is  the  strong,  well- 
matured  shoots,  that  have  good  plump  eyes, 
that  should  be  selected.  Cut  the  shoots  through 
about  an  inch  from  the  bud,  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, the  cut  portion  being  downwards,  when 
the  eyes  are  inseited.  It  is  best  to  put  the 
eyes  separately  in  small  pots,  as  the  young 
plants  can  then  be  shifted  without  root- 
disturbance,  an  important  matter  in  the  case 
of  Vines,  which,  if  once  checked  in  their 
growth,  seldom  start  away  again  that  season 
with  freedom.  The  soil  should  be  light 
and  sandy,  and  when  inserted  the  eyes  should 
just  show  out  of  it.  Bottom  - heat  will  cer- 
tainly hasten  the  formation  of  roots.  If  the 
requisite  temperature  cannot  be  had  before 
March,  the  shoots  that  are  to  furnish  eyes  must 
be  cut  by  the  end  of  January  and  laid  in  the 
soil  in  a cold  frame  until  required.  Last  spring 
I struck  some  eyes  of  Black  Alicante  so  late  as 
April  in  a cool-house,  and  they  have  made  nice 
plants. — J.  C.  B. 

2114 —Cape  Gooselberry  — This  is  Phy- 
salis  edulis,  also  known  as  the  Strawberry 
Tomato  and  Ground  Cherry'.  Sow  the  seed  in  a 
genial  warmth  in  February  or  March,  prick  off 
and  pot  the  seedlings  when  fit,  and  plant  out  the 
end  of  May  in  good  soil,  and  in  a warm  and 
sunny  position  ; or  the  seed  may  be  sown  in 
April  in  the  greenhouse,  and  planted  out  when 
ready.  I think  that  any  of  the  leading  seeds- 
men would  supply  seed. — B.  C.  R. 

2117.— Fruit-trees  on  Oak  fencing.— 
Certainly ; such  fences  afford  quite  sufficient 
shelter  for  most  of  the  choicer  Pears  and  Plums, 
or  for  Black  Currants,  &c. , though  I never  saw 
Peaches  or  the  like  doing  much  good  on  them. 
Bergamotte  d’Esperen,  Beurr6  Ranee,  Beurr6 
Diel,  Easter  Eeurr6,  Glou  Morceau,  Louise 
Bonne  of  .lersey,  and  Winter  Nelis  would  be 


Beune  Diel  Fear.  Engrav.  d from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  T.  F. 
Fimlott,  Mrcelesfleld. 
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good  kinds  to  plant  against  such  a fence,  and  of 
Plums,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Blue  Impcratrice, 
Jefferson’s,  Purple  Gage,  Ickworth  Impcratrice, 
Kirke’s,  and  Heine  Claude  Violette.  There  is 
not  much  difference  between  the  two  aspects 
named  (south  and  west),  except  that  the  fruit 
will  ripen  earlier  on  the  former. — B.  C.  R. 

2181.— Espalier  Pear  trees.— The  long 
shoots  should  have  been  removed  from  the 
Pear-trees  early  in  September  to  let  in  the  sun- 
shine to  ripen  ihe  buds.  The  leaves  will  soon 
be  falling  now,  and  the  trees  will  have  early  in 
autumn  their  winter  dressing,  and  it  will  not 
make  much  difference  whether  the  young 
wood  is  cut  away  now,  or  left  till  the  leaves  are 
down.  Most  people  would,  under  the  circum- 
stances, adopt  the  latter  course  — E.  II. 

It  would  be  better  not  to  prune  the 

trees  another  year  until  ijuite  the  end  of  July,  or 
early  in  September.  But  the  trees  have  had 
either  a light  crop  of  fruit  or  none  at  all  this 
year,  and  they  have  had  a greater  tendency  to 
grow  a second  time  owing  to  their  not  having  to 
support  a crop  of  fruit.  Our  own  trees  have 
mostly  made  second  growths  the  same  way.  I 
shall  go  over  all  the  trees  as  soon  as  I have  a 
chance  and  cut  these  secondary  growths  clean 
out.  But,  of  course,  there  may  be  some  that 
it  would  be  better  merely  to  stop  or  cut  back  a 
little,  but  as  a general  rule  it  is  best  to  do  away 
with  such  growths  altogether.  In  the  culture 
of  espalier  trees,  a point  of  good  culture  is  to 
see  that  the  spurs  do  not  become  crowded  too 
closely  together. — J.  D.  E, 

2177.— Dessert  Gooseberries.- Flavour 
is,  in  some  degree,  a matter  of  taste  ; but  I 
think  the  following  are  good  : Champagne  Red, 
Yellow  ditto,  Aston  Red,  Red  Warrington, 
Crown  Bob,  Green  London  ; Roaring  Lion,  when 
well  ripened,  is  a good-flavoured  kind,  and 
comes  in  late  ; Whitesmith,  Companion.  For 
exhibition  I should  select  Antagonist,  Leveller, 
Telegraph,  Stockwell,  Dan’s  Mistake,  Conquer- 
ing Hero,  Careless,  and  King  of  Trumps. — E.  H. 

2192. — Mulberries  not  ripening. — 
According  to  my  experience  not  more  than  half 
the  Mulberry-trees  one  sees  in  gardens  ripen 
their  fruit  properly.  It  generally  falls  in  a 
half-ripe  condition,  and  in  that  state  appears  to 
be  worthless  ; yet  a well-ripened  fruit  is  not  to 
be  despised,  either  to  eat  as  it  is  taken  from 
the  trees  or  in  any  other  way.  I have  not 
seriously  given  the  subject  any  attention,  but  I 
may  mention  in  passing  that  it  occurs  to  me 
that  thme  must  be  more  than  one  variety. 
Can  a'  yone  throw  a light  on  this  part  of  the 
subject  ? If  there  are  not  two  varieties,  how 
is  it  that  one  tree  ripens  its  fruit  properly,  and 
the  other  does  not? — J.  C.  C. 

“ Violet  ” answers  her  own  question. 

Mulberry-trees  are  the  natives  of  sunny  climes, 
and  when  required  to  be  profitable  in  our  vari- 
able climate  must  have  very  favourable  condi- 
tions—soil  free  and  naturally  or  scientifically 
well  drained,  with  an  aspect  open  to  the  warm 
south.  This  occurs  sometimes  without  design, 
as  in  an  instance  before  me  where  my  corre- 
spondent says,  under  date  18th  September, 
within  seven  miles  of  London-bridge  : “We 
have  a Mulberry-tree  laden  with  fruit,  and  very 
delicious,  too,  eaten  fresh  and  in  pies,  also  made 
into  jam,  and  still  good  fruit  to  spare.”  Let 
“ Violet”  take  out  a good  wide  trench  at  once, 
at  least  S feet  deep  on  the  lowest  side,  5 feet  or 
6 feet  from  the  tree,  and  then  take  out  the 
subsoil  beneath  it,  put  in  a foot  deep  of  old 
brick  rubbish,  and  well  ram  in  above  that 
plenty  of  top  spit  from  a meadow,  with  some 
well-rotted  manure,  root  prune  all  round  5 feet 
from  the  trees,  and  they  will  bear  abundantly. 

■ — C.  E.,  Lyme  Regis. 

2207.  — Treatment  of  fruit  trees.— 

Your  neglected  trees  require  judicious  treatment 
to  bring  them  round.  I see  nothing  objection- 
able in  the  half-standards  sending  out  long 
shoots,  as  they  can  be  shortened  Lack  to  half 
their  length  if  required.  It  is,  however,  very 
probable  that  the  growth  in  the  middle  of  the 
tree  is  too  thick  ; if  so,  it  must  be  thinned  out, 
not  cut  back  to  form  spurs,  but  cut  clean  away. 
If  they  are  too  vigorous,  root-pruning  on  one 
side  of  the  tree  will  do  good.  With  regard  to 
the  espaliers,  they  require  to  have  the  shoots 
thinned  out  by  cutting  the  weakest  branches 
clean  away  from  the  old  ones.  You  can  then 
shorten  back  those  left  to  four  or  five  buds. 


Any  branches  that  are  in  the  way  may,  of 
course,  be  cut  out.  If  you  wish  to  root-prune 
you  must  only  deal  with  the  most  vigorous  trees. 
Take  out  a trench  round  one-half  of  the  tree 
only  this  year,  and  3 feet  from  the  bole.  When 
the  trench  is  18  inches  deep  tunnel  under  the 
ball  of  earth  back  to  the  stem  of  the  tree.  In 
doing  so  cut  asunder  any  roots  you  may  meet 
with.  If  you  lind  this  does  not  reduce  the 
vigour,  prune  the  other  part  of  the  roots  next 
year. — J.  C.  G. 

2112.— Gooseberries  and  Currants 

for  market. — I can  strongly  recommend  the 
following  varieties  as  being  the  best  of  their 
kinds  for  market  culture — viz..  Gooseberries, 
red:  1,  Crown  Bob;  2,  Lancashire  Lad; 

3,  Rifleman;  4,  Warrington;  ,7,  Keen’s  Seedling ; 
0,  Ironmonger.  Gooseberries,  white:  1,  Velvet 
White  : 2,  Cheshire  Lass;  3,  White  Hedgehog  ; 

4,  White  Swan  ; 7,  Champagne  White.  Cur- 
rants, red:  1,  Raby  Castle;  2,  Red  Scotch; 
3,  Red  Dutch.  Currants,  white:  1,  White 
Dutch  ; 2,  White  Transparent.  Currants, 
black:  1,  Black  Naples;  2,  Baldwin’s;  3,  Carter’s 
Champion  ; 4,  Lee’s  Prolific. — J.  G.  H. 

V’arrington,  Crown  Bob,  Lancashire 

Lad,  and  Rifleman  are  the  chief  favourites 
among  red  Gooseberries  with  the  large 
growers  for  the  London  markets.  Lord 
Derby  is  also  a prolific  kind  of  excellent  flavour, 
and  Whinham’s  Industry  is  a tremendous 
cropper,  but  hardly  equal  in  quality  to  the 
others.  Another  variety  that  is  now  being 
eagerly  sought  after  is  Berry’s  Early  Kent,  a 
very  productive  kind  that  comes  in  a week  or 
two  before  any  other.  Of  white  Gooseberries 
the  best  are  Whitesmith  (or  Velvet  White), 
Princess  Royal,  and  the  White  Champagne. 
Among  Red  Currants  the  Red  Dutch,  Raby 
Castle,  and  Chiswick  Red  should  be  planted, 
the  second  being  probably  the  finest  in  cultiva- 
tion. Of  black  kinds  Lee’s  Prolific,  the  Black 
Naples,  and  Carter’s  Champion  are  unequalled. 
If  any  white  kinds  are  wanted,  choose  the 
White  Dutch  and  White  Transparent. — B.  C.  R. 


2077.— Nicotiana  affiuia.— There  seems 
to  be  a question  whether  this  is  a perennial 
plant  or  not,  and  “ A.  G,  Butler,”  in  Gaudenino, 
October  18th,  page  460,  takes  the  negative  side. 
I have  a plant,  in  a cool  greenhouse,  which  has 
survived  and  blossomed  for  three  successive 
seasons,  and  as  the  flowers  were  not  allowed  to 
produce  seed  there  was  no  possibility  of  offspring 
from  the  parent.  This  season  I raised  a number 
of  plants,  which  I feel  assured  will  maintain 
themselves  for  a number  of  years. — J. 
Macqueex. 

2120  — Gunnera  scabra.— This  is  the 
right  name  of  a plant,  and,  I believe,  it  grows 
in  Guernsey,  but  it  is  a native  of  Chili,  where 
it  was  discovered  in  1849.  According  to  Nichol- 
son’s “Dictionary  of  Gardening,”  tlie  genus 
Gunnera  was  named  in  Londonafter  J.  E Gunner, 
a Swedish  bishop  and  botanist,  1718-1773.  It 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Aralicese,  an  order 
represented  among  British  plants  by  Hippuris, 
or  Mares’  Tail  and  Myriophylliums  of  our  pools 
and  ditches.  So  much  in  answer  to  “A.  J. 
Pembroke’s”  request  for  information,  but  it 
may  be  well  to  say  a few  words  more  about  this 
plant,  since  it  is  so  noble  in  its  proportions  and 
striking  and  stately  in  growth.  There  are  two 
kinds  in  cultivation,  both  natives  of  South 
America,  and  both  have  fine  large  foliage.  They 
need  a sheltered  spot,  or  the  wind  will  tear 
their  massive  leaves.  They  love  plenty  of  mois- 
ture, and  can  hardly  have  too  much  of  it  in 
summer.  A sheltered  nook  by  a lake  or  stream 
is  just  the  place  to  grow  a Gunnera,  and  if  the 
soil  is  not  deep  and  good  it  is  better  to  dig  out 
a large  hole  and  fill  it  up  with  good  soil,  and 
then  the  plant  will  grow  to  perfection.  It  may 
be  likened  to  a giant  Rhubarb,  but  no  Rhubarb 
ever  approaches  the  size  of  a Gunnera.  The 
largest  I ever  saw  was  in  a woodland  garden  in 
Sussex  growing  in  boggy  soil.  Here,  sheltered 
from  every  wind,  but  with  plenty  of  sun,  stood 
a perfect  giant.  The  plant  was  12  feet  through, 
and  some  of  the  leaves  were  6 feet  across,  borne 
upon  huge  thick  leaf-stalks  nearly  8 feet  high. 
The  noble  effects  of  this  plant  in  contrast  with 
the  surrounding  woodland  vegetation  was  ex- 
tremely good.  There  is  also  a very  fine  speci- 
men of  Gunnera  scabra  at  Kew.  G.  manicata  is 
another  kind  equallyras  stately,  but  the  leaves 
are  said  to  be  more  k dney-shaped,  and  to  attain 


to  wider  proportions.  I have  never  seen  this 
kind  in  a very  large  state,  as  G.  scabra  is  tlie 
commoner  of  the  two,  although  even  that  is  not  I 
so  common  but  that  we  should  like  to  see  a 
great  many  more  of  it  in  suitable  places.  They  j 
are  almost  hardy,  surviving  the  winter  if  the  ' 
crowns  are  protected  with  a covering  of  leaves, 
hern,  or  otlier  suitable  material.  Tlie  flower  ■ 
spike  of  G.  scabra  is  curious,  resembling  a huge  : 
club,  that  of  manicata  is  longer  and  branched. 
The  plants  are  propagated  by  division,  or  may 
be  raised  from  seed  ; but  seed  is  not  common, 
nor  easily  obtainable,  but  I have  seen  it  offered 
in  French  seed  lists,  and  I have  some  seedling 
plants  given  me  by  a friend  who  raised  them. 
One  of  these,  being  strong  enough,  was  planted 
out  this  spring.  A pit  was  dug  5 feet  long  and 
3 feet  deep,  and  filled  up  with  good  loam.  After 
the  plant  was  put  in,  a kind  of  basin  was  made  | 
around  it  by  building  up  with  turves,  so  that 
water  could  be  supplied  copiously.  The  plant 
has  become  firmly  established,  nnd  made  some 
growth  this  season,  and  I anticipate  it  will  soon 
rnake  a great  specimen,  as  the  spot  where  it  is 
situated  is  sheltered  and  suitable  for  it. — W.  II. 

2101.  — Lilium  longiflorum.  — These 
beautiful  Lilies  should  be  potted  at  once,  and 
kept  in  a cool-house  until  well  established  in 
the  new  soil.  They  may  then  be  brought  on 
by  means  of  increased  temperature,  so  as  to 
flower  at  any  given  time,  but  I find  them  do 
best  in  a greenhouse  temperature  of  from 
45  degs.  to  50  degs.  They  may  be  grown  to 
perfection  in  G-inch  pots. — J.  G.  H. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2097.— Shrubs  and  flowers  for  a 
winter  border. — It  would  have  been  more  , 
easy  to  answer  this  query  had  the  width  of  the 
border  been  given.  There  is  a great  variety  of  ; 
evergreen  shrubs  and  trees  suitable  for  the  pur-  - 
pose,  but  many  grow  too  vigorously  for  a border  ' 
of  moderate  dimensions.  The  following  are  ' 
much  used  for  filling  up  beds  on  the  Grass  in 
winter,  and  do  not  quickly  grow  into  large  ' 
specimens : Cupressus  Lawsoniana  viridis,  ' 

Biota  elegantissima,  Cryptomeria  elegans,  i 
Retinospora  obtusa  and  plumosa,  and  their 
golden-leaved  varieties,  which  are  very  bright  , 
and  cheerful-looking  in  winter.  These  would 
do  for  the  back  portion  of  the  border.  The 
following  are  more  compact  aid  dwarf  in  ' 
growth  : Cupressus  Lawsoniana  nana,  Retino-  ; 
spora  ericoides,  which  in  winter  has  a purplish  ( 
tinge,  and  R.  leptoclada  (quite  a little  gem),  j 
R.  obtusa  compacta,  Biota  aurea,  and  semper  > 
aurea,  J uniperus  sabina  variegata,  and  tamaris  ■ 
cifolius.  In  the  front  rank  you  may  have 
Skimmia  japonica,  Gaultherias  procumbens  and 
Shallon,  Pernettyas,  all  berry  bearing  plants  ; 
and  the  St.  John’s  Worts  and  the  green  and 
variegated  Periwinkles  might  be  usefully  em- 
ployed, especially  the  latter,  which  contrasts 
charmingly  with  evergreens,  and  is  at  its  bright- 
est in  winter.  With  the  above  or  a selection 
therefrom  a border  may  be  made  to  look  very 
attractive  all  the  year  round,  but  especially  in 
the  dull  winter  months.  The  only  flower  one 
may  hope  to  enjoy  at  that  time  is  the  Christmas 
Rose.  Some  good  clumps  would  look  very  well 
in  the  front  of  the  border.  The  best  way  to 
utilise  the  space  between  the  shrubs  would  be 
to  plant  hardy  bulbs,  such  as  Snowdrops, 
Crocuses,  Aconites,  early-blooming  Daffodils, 
such  as  nanus,  the  Tenby,  and  pallidus  pneoox, 
and  poeticus  ornatus,  &c. — J.  C.  B. 

2211.— Name  of  a Rhododendron.- 
I do  not  know  of  a pure-white  Rhododendron 
which  flowers  so  early  as  the  one  you  mention. 
There  is  a variety  of  the  old  Nobleanum,  which 
has  blush-coloured  flowers,  which  possesses  all 
the  characters  you  mention  in  other  respects, 
only  the  flowerk  are  certainly  not  white.  I, 
however,  do  not  doubt  but  that  your  plant  is  a 
variety  of  Nobleanum.  The  description  you 
send  corresponds  exactly  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  type.  All  the  varieties  of  it  that  I am 
acquainted  with  grow  in  the  form  of  low-spread- 
ing bushes,  with  remarkably  short-jointed 
growth  and  thickly-set  leaves,  the  typical 
variety  having  a good  deal  of  russety-brown 
meal  on  the  foliage,  which  is  not  so  apparent  in 
those  plants  that  bear  a lighter  shade  of  flowers. 
Your  plant  ought  to  be  increased,  as  it  would 
make  a valuable  variety  for  early  flowering 
under  glass.  — J.  C.  C. 
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SOME  GOOD  ORNAMENTAL  CRABS 
(PYRUS). 

The  American  or  Garland  Crab  (P.  Mains 
coronaria)  is  the  American  representative  of  the 
Mains  or  Crab  section  of  Pyrus,  and  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  European  species  by  one  or 


the  open  ground  after  the  manner  of  many  other 
things,  such  as  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  for 
instance.  Besides  these  the 

Common  Crab  and  its  several  varieties,  apart 
from  tliose  cultivated  for  their  fruit,  are  all 
handsome  when  in  flower,  and  many  of  them 
nearly  as  showy  when  in  the  fruiting  stage.  In 


L'.aves  and  fruit  of  American  or  Garland  Crab. 


two  well-maiked  characteristics.  One  is  well 
shown  in  the  accompanying  woodcut,  and  this  is 
the  more  or  less  lobed  foliage,  which  is  different 
in  this  respect  from  that  of  any  of  the  others, 
while  the  green  fruits,  which,  even  when  ripe, 
are  almost  devoid  of  colour,  form  a direct  con- 
trast to  the  fruits  of  others,  which,  as  a rule,  are 
highly  tinted.  As  a flowering  tree  it  takes  high 
rank,  the  blossoms  being  of  a delicate  shade  of 
pink  when  fully  expanded,  but  in  the  bud  state 
they  are  of  a much  deeper  hue.  They  are  also 
very  agreeably  scented.  This  American  Crab  is 
perfectly  hardy  in  this  country  and  forms  a tree 
in  habit  a good  deal  like  an  Apple,  and  it  suc- 
ceeds best  under  conditions  such  as  the  other 
well-known  members  of  the  family  thrive  under. 
When  planted  in  an  isolated  position  on  a 
lawn  or  similar  spot,  it  is  highly  ornamental,  as 
the  tree  when  fully  grown  has  a most  picturesque 
aspect,  and  besides  which,  the  flowers  are  later 
in  expanding  than  any  of  the  others.  Though 
it  was  introduced  into  this  country  during  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century.  It  is  not  nearly 
so  often  planted  as  it  should  be.  There  is  a very 
fine  specimen  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Cambridge. 

The  Chinese  Crab  (P.  spectabilis)  is  another 
fine  Crab  that  forms  a free,  somewhat  upright- 
habited  specimen,  flow'ering  rather  earlier  than 
the  last-named,  and  with  even  more  strong 
blossoms.  The  lowers  of  this  are  semi-double 
in  character,  and  remain  in  beauty  a good  while, 
especially  where  so  situated  that  they  receive  a 
certain  amount  of  shelter  from  frosts  and  strong 
winds  wdthout  choking  up  or  overshadowing 
the  Pyrus.  Some  specimens  of  this  scattered 
over  the  lawns  at  Kew  are  every  year  most 
attractive,  though  at  the  same  time  several 
other  trees  and  shiubs  are  in  flower.  It  w'as 
introduced  into  this  country  in  1780.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy. 

The  many-flowered  Japanese  Crab  (P. 
floribunda)  is  a more  recent  introduction  to 
English  gardens,  and  withal  a very  beautiful  one 
grown  either  in  the  shape  of  a bush  (for  it  will 
flower  freely  in  that  stage)  or  as  a low  tree.  Its 
habit  of  growth  is  most  graceful,  and  if  grafted 
standard  high  the  branches  assume  a sub- 
pendulous  character  that  renders  it  pleasing  at 
all  times,  and  more  particularly  when  profusely 
laden,  as  it  is  wont  to  be  in  spring,  with  clusters 
of  deep-pink  coloured  blossoms.  When  in  the 
bud  state  they  are  of  a coral-red  hue,  and  are 
then  even  more  beautiful  than  when  fully  ex- 
panded. Besides  its  beauty  as  a shrub  in  the 
open  ground,  this  is  also  valuable  for  forcing 
into  bloom  early.  Another  important  advantage 
is  that  cuttings  of  it  will  strike  w'ell  if  put  in 


this  latter  respect  mention  must  be  made  of  the 
forms  of  Siberian  Crab,  with  their  profusion  of 
small,  Cherry-like  fruits.  These  are  amongst 
the  most  ornamental  small  trees  we  possess. 

G. 

2107.— Deutzia  gracilis.— The  best  time 
to  shift  these  pretty  plants  or  give  them  fresh 
material,  when  grown  continuously  in  pots,  is 
in  the  spring,  afier  they  have  flowered  and  been 
cut  back,  and  are  again  just  starting  into  growth. 
Potting  them  up  from  the  open  ground  should 
be  done  in  the  autumn,  when  the  leaves  begin 
to  fall,  keeping  the  plants  in  a cold  frame  until 
the  time  comes  to  bring  them  indoors.  This 
may  be  done  at  any  time  after  Christmas,  but 
the  Deutzia  does  not  like  either  early  or  hard 
forcing,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a maximum  of 
bloom  some  time  in  February  is  quite  soon 


I sunny  border  for  a year  or  two,  and  when  they 
[ have  made  a good  growth  to  lift  and  pot  them 
to  bloom  indoors  ; then  plant  out  again,  and  so 
j on.— B.  C.  R. 

i 2l3G. — Growing  for  market. — In  reply 
1 to  “ Venture,”  who  thinks  of  embarking  in  fruit 
and  vegetable  culture  for  market,  permit  me  to 
state  that  the  following  are  the  distances  apart 
at  which  the  trees  and  bushes  are  mostly  set — 
viz..  Apples  and  Pears  for  standards:  If  the 
soil  is  strong,  and  they  are  intended  eventually 
to  occupy  all  the  land  30  feet  apart,  for  these 
to  be  sown  with  Grass  underneath  takes  48 
trees  to  the  acre,  and  suits  Cherries  as  well  as 
Apples  and  Pears.  But  if  it  is  intended  to 
keep  the  land  cultivated  for  bush-fruits  or 
vegetables  between,  about  25  feet  between  the 
i standard  trees,  and  Gooseberries  and  Currants 
j from  4 feet  to  6 feet  apart.  These  distances  answer 
1 well  for  the  first  few  years,  but  after  the 
standards  begin  to  fruit  it  is  advisable  to  grub 
up  the  bush-fruits,  as  they  are  such  gross  feeders 
that  they  will  rob  the  fruit-trees  too  much  ; but 
: the  soil  can  be  cultivated  and  manured,  and 
cropped  with  light  crops  of  vegetables,  taking 
care  to  keep  them  at  a good  distance  from  the 
stems  of  the  trees,  as  nothing  is  gained  by  trying 
to  grow  two  crops  on  the  same  land  at  once. 
If  “Venture”  is  a novice  in  the  art  he  will 
find  that  it  is  only  good  fruit  that  sells  readily, 
or  that  repays  the  cultivator  in  all  sorts  of 
seasons,  and  I feel  sure  that  more  standard 
Apples  and  Pears  are  rendered  barren,  or  made  to 
produce  fruit  that  is  almost  worthless,  by  being 
starved  by  the  roots  of  bush-fruits  than  by  any 
other  cause,  for  the  bushes  make  such  an 
enormous  lot  of  fibrous  roots  that  they  will  live 
and  thrive,  while  the  Apples  and  Pears  have 
enough  to  do  to  exist,  much  less  produce  good 
crops  of  clear,  saleable  fruits.— J.  G.  H. 

STONE  STEPS  AND  SEATS  IN  ROCK 
GARDENS. 

In  reply  to  “ M.  J.  B.”  and  others,  it  may  be 
said  that  much  care  and  taste  is  needed  in 
building  rustic  steps  and  seats  in  rock  gardens. 
The  mason’s  art  should  be  concealed,  and  the 
work  made  to  look  as  if  it  grew  out  of  the 
ground.  Any  necessary  cement  joints  should 
be  kept  out  of  sight,  and  the  stones  laid  in  natu- 
ral-looking courses,  much  as  they  occur  in  the 
quarry.  A visit  to  any  local  stone  quarry  would 
be  the  best  possible  lesson.  In  the  case  of  the 
annexed  illustration  the  material  is  the  local 
sandstone,  used  in  the  naturally  shaped  pieces. 
The  seat  is  notched  into  a bank  of  turf  and 
Heath,  and  has  a springy  cushion  of  Thyme 
growing  over  the  back,  at  once  restful  and  sweet 


Rough  stone  seat  in  a rock  garden. 


enough.  Any  good  loamy-soil  suits  them,  but 
if  a special  compost  is  given  let  it  consist  of 
three  parts  good  turfy-loam,  with  one  of  leaf- 
mould  or  very  old  flaky-manure,  and  a dasli  of 
rough  sand  or  grit.  A good  and  easy  w^ay  of 
growing  Deutzias  is  to  plant  them  out  in  a 


to  smell.  The  tiny  rock  plants  take  very  kindly 
to  such  rough  stonework.  In  building,  a chink 
is  left  here  and  there  for  some  tiny  plant,  the 
better  to  connect  the  steps  or  seat  with  the 
masses  of  plants  and  more  detached  stones  of 
the  rock-garden.  G. 
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ORCHIDS. 

LEPTOTES  BICOLOR, 

“ An  old  Orchid-grower  in  a small  way  ” says  : 
“ Why  have  they  changed  the  name  of  this  plant 
to  ‘ Tetramicora,’  and  will  you  tell  me  why  my 
plant  does  not  seem  to  thrive  ?”  To  the  first 
part  of  the  question  I think  the  change  is  made 
simply  for  the  sake  of  change,  just  as  it  has  been 
called  Bletia  by  others,  but  I shall  rest  quite 
satisfied  with  the  old  name — it  will  last  my 
time.  I may  perhaps  see  another  alteration 
yet.  About  growing  it  is  another  thing.  You 
do  not  say  what  condition  you  have  it  in  ; but  I 
have  found  it  thrive  best  upon  blocks  of  wood, 
or  in  shallow  hanging-baskets.  There  is  too 
much  shunting  of  the  block  system  of  culture. 
It  is  true  there  is  more  time  and  labour  to 
bestow  upon  the  plants  under  this  system,  but 
I think  we  lose  by  this.  In  my  younger  days 
we  used  to  commence  with  taking  blocks  down 
to  dip,  and  we  used  to  get  through  with  this 
task  by  breakfast  time,  and  I think  we  used  to 
get  more  growth  out  of  the  small  things  than  is 
done  now,  and  it  left  more  room  below  for  pot 
plants.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  will  resolve  itself 
into  a matter  of  opinion,  no  doubt ; but  your 
plant  will  thrive  in  a shallow  basket  if  you  like 
it  better.  It  should  be  well  drained  with  char- 
coal, and  the  soil  should  be  peat-fibre,  well 
shaken  from  the  line  soil,  some  Sphagnum  Moss, 
and  charcoal  broken  into  small  pieces.  I say 
small  piecesjof  charcoal,  because  I see  frequently 
many  who  ought  to  know  better  use  large  pieces 
of  this  material,  and  they  use  it  quite  promis- 
cuously, and  these  large  pieces  in  a small  pot 
prevent  the  whole  from  getting  firm,  and  without 
firmness  you  will  never  succeed.  You  perhaps 
have  kept  it  too  cool.  It  is  nearly  sixty  years 
ago  since  the  plant  was  first  brought  from  the 
Organ  mountains  in  Brazil,  but  it  has  since  been 
found  in  many  other  parts,  and  I have  always 
found  it  do  better  in  the  Cattleya-house,  or 
ordinary  stove-house,  and  during  its  growing 
season  it  enjoys  a large  quantity  of  moisture  to 
its  roots,  hence,  it  should  be  well  drained. 

M.\TT.  BRAAtBLE. 


CATTLEYA  BOWRINGEANA. 

I SUPPOSE  this  plant  is  to  be  my  bugbear  through 
life.  “ S.  P.  T.”  says  : “ These  plants  are  now 
beginning  to  open  their  blossoms,  and  I am 
miserably  disappointed  with  them,  they  are  so 
wretchedly  small.  It  is  not  because  the  plants 
are  not  established,  but  the  first  plant  that  has 
opened  has  three  trusses,  having  from  7 to  10 
flowers  in  a truss,  and  it  is  fit  for  nothing  better 
than  to  put  on  the  fire.”  Well,  I suppose  my 
friend  has  a very  inferior  variety  ; but  this  I am 
not  responsible  for  You  must  call  upon  your 
tradesman  if  you  think  you  have  just  cause,  but 
I will  warrant  you  will  not  do  so  if  you  have  a 
very  superior  form  amongst  them  ; this  is  why  I 
have  so  many  times  advised  my  readers  to  buy 
when  in  flower,  and  see  exactly  what  they  are 
buying.  Amongst  Orchids  there  are  many  seed- 
ling forms,  some  being  superior  to  others,  and 
of  course  there  must  be  inferior  forms.  If  the 
variety  which  “ S.  P.  T.”  has  is  as  bad  as  one  I 
noticed  lately  the  sooner  it  is  burned  the  better, 
for  a more  miserable  decrepid  thing  I certainly 
never  saw,  and  from  a stout  bulb,  too  ; but 
Cattleya  Bowringeana  is  not  a large-flowered 
kind  at  the  best  of  times,  the  blooms  seldom 
exceeding  3 inches  across  ; but  the  number  of 
flowers  on  a spike,  and  the  lovely  soft  colours 
produced,  and  in  some  instances  the  depth  of 
colour  is  very  rich,  tend  to  make  this  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  autumn  bloomers  which  we  have  ; 
indeed,  we  could  ill-spare  this  superb  species, 
combining  as  it  does  all  the  beauties  of  the  well- 
known  C.  Skinneri  with  the  habit  of  flowering 
through  the  months  of  Oetober  and  November. 
In  a collection  which  I recently  visited  this 
species  bids  fair  to  make  a great  display  in  about 
a fortnight.  This  plant  has  been  said  to  be  dif- 
ficult to  grow,  but  I think  this  depends  upon 
the  treatment.  It  is  a native  of  British 
Honduras,  found  growing,  we  are  told,  in  the 
vicinity  of  waterfalls,  and  kept  constantly  moist 
during  its  time  of  rest  by  evaporation,  whilst  in 
the  growing  season  the  rainfall  is  excessive.  In 
its  natural  home,  therefore,  it  is  subjected  to 
very  strong  heat.  It  also  likes  an  abundance  of 
fresh  air — indeed,  the  air  should  be  left  on  all 
the  year  round,  night  and  day,  and  I think  this  | 


system  has  reached  perfection  in  the  house  of 
an  amateur  friend  at  Stepney,  which  I saw 
recently.  The  air  is  constantly  and  steadily 
in  motion,  there  are  no  draughts,  no  cold 
currents  of  air,  and  no  smoke  or  blacks  are  ad- 
mitted, and  without  this  constant  current  I do 
not  think  C.  Bowringeana  will  thrive.  It  be- 
comes subjected  to  black  thrips,  and  sufl’ers 
from  stagnation  ; but  if  well  supplied  with 
moisture,  an  abundance  of  fresh  air,  and 
good  drainage,  it  will  be  found  amenable  to  the 
amateur’s  care,  and  at  this  season  will  produce 
such  a display  of  beauty  as  few  plants  can  do 
if  my  friends  will  not  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
“ S.  P.  T. ,”  but  endeavour  to  obtain  good 
varieties.  Matt  Bramble. 


L.HLIA  SCHILLERIANA. 

I AM  in  receipt  of  flowers  of  this  species  for  a 
name  from  “ Allan  Stewart.”  I may  be  called 
to  book  for  giving  this  name  by  some  of  my  more 
educated  readers,  I know,  as  by  the  teachings  of 
many  this  is  considered  a variety  only  of  L. 
elegans ; but  as  Laslia  elegans  is  by  many  re- 
garded only  as  a natural  hybrid,  we  may  say  that 
the  varieties  of  this  plant  are  anyone’s  property, 
to  do  what  they  choose  with.  But  I myself  do 
not  accept  the  parentage  given  as  being  the 
right  one  of  Lajlia  elegans,  and  the  flowers  of  the 
kind  now  before  me  I do  not  think  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  Lselia  elegans.  This,  however, 
will  not  matter  to  “Allan  Stewart.”  It  re- 
sembles L.  elegans  in  the  matter  of  growth, 
making  slender  stems  about  18  inches,  bearing 
a pair  of  stout  and  leathery  leaves,  9 inches 
long.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  a scape,  which 
issues  from  a sheath  situated  on  the  top  of  the 
bulb.  These  are  extremely  handsome ; the  sepals 
and  petals  are  white  in  the  variety  now  before 
me,  they  are  veined  with  rosy-colour,  and  the 
long  lip  is  deep  purplish-rose,  tinged  with  yellow 
at  the  base.  Some  varieties  of  this  plant,  when 
strong  and  properly  grown  and  treated,  will 
make  two  growths  and  flower  twice  in  the  year, 
which  adds  much  to  their  charm.  It  succeeds 
well  in  the  company  of  L.  elegans,  and,  indeed, 
may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  same  set  of  plants  ; 
but  the  shape  of  its  lip  will,  I think,  prevent 
anyone  from  saying  it  is  a variety  of  that  plant, 
if  they  will  only  look  carefully  at  it.  The  two 
plants  flowering  together,  they  may  easily  be 
compared.  Matt.  Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM  SPECIOSUM. 

“ Winifred  ” says  she  has  been  growing  this 
plant  this  season  under  my  directions,  and  she 
also  says  it  made  its  growth  in  the  stove,  and 
by  the  end  of  June  it  was  finished.  She  then  re- 
moved it  to  the  greenhouse  for  nearly  a month, 
and  ever  since  that  time  it  has  stood  in  the  open 
air,  and  has  had  no  water.  This  was  carefully 
kept  in  view,  and  so  a spare  light  or  two  was 
fixed  over  it,  and  if  it  rained  during  the  day 
the  lights  were  shut  down,  and  they  always 
were  shut  at  night  as  a safeguard.  The  question 
asked  now  is — What  is  she  to  do  with  it,  and  do  I 
think  it  will  flower  ? I am  happy  to  compliment 
my  fair  reader  upon  carrying  out  my  instruc- 
tions so  faithfully  and  well.  I should  think  the 
growths  are  well  ripened  by  this  time,  and  you 
must  take  into  the  greenhouse  at  once,  and  still 
keep  it  dry,  until  you  see  some  indications  of 
its  moving  either  at  the  base  of  the  bulb  in  shape 
of  a growth,  or  at  the  top  of  the  bulb  whe-re  the 
spikes  will  spring  from  ; but  neither  is  likely  to 
be  the  case  before  the  month  of  February.  If 
the  flower  spikes  show  first  it  will  have 
moved  in  the  right  direction,  and  then  it  may 
be  removed  to  the  cool  end  of  the  stove,  and  a 
little  water  be  given,  thequantity  to  be  increased 
as  the  spikes  grow,  and  if  the  growth  comes  on 
a little  more  will  be  necessary.  However, 
“ Winifred  ” may  not  have  any  flowers  this 
season ; she  says  she  hopes  to  have  it  in  blossom. 
It  is  a plant  brought  home  many  years  ago 
by  her  father,  but  has  never  bloomed  in  this 
country.  You  see  this  season  has  been  almost 
a sunless  summer  ; the  autumn  has  redeemed  it 
somewhat,  but  it  cannot  have  had  such  a ripen- 
ing as  it  would  have  had  if  the  months  of  J uly 
and  August  had  been  bright  and  sunny.  How- 
ever, we  must  hope  for  the  best,  and 
“ Winifred  ” must  let  me  know  some  time  next 
March  if  she  has  had  her  wish,  as  by  that  time 
it  will  have  bloomed  if  it  intends  to  do  so. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


ROSES. 

2194.— A Moss  Rose  in  the  shade.— 
No  doubt  your  plant  will  flower  a little  without 
any  sun,  but  it  would  do  better  in  a sunny  spot. 

If  you  decide  to  move  it,  you  may  do  so  at  once. 
Gloire  de  Dijon  would  no  doubt  flower  in  the 
shade  better  than  any  other,  except  the  Maiden’s 
Blush  or  Common  Monthly.  If  there  is  space 
you  may  plant  all  these.  You  will  then  be  able 
to  tell  in  a year  or  two  which  does  the  best. — 
J.  C.  C. 

A Moss  Rose  in  the  shade  is  a melancholy  thing. 

It  loves  the  sun.  Move  it  now  into  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  southern  sun,  upon  a bed  well  prepared  of  turfy- 
loam,  with  a good  barrowful  of  well  rotted  manure  under 
it,  and  it  will  soon  repay  “ Ignorant  Amateur.” — C.  E., 
Lyme  Regis. 

2213.— An  insecticide  for  Roses.— I do 
not  for  a moment  think  that  syringing  Roses 
with  paraffin-oil,  mixed  with  water,  will  have 
the  effect  of  keeping  green-fly  away  in  the 
summer  if  applied  during  the  winter.  The  mix- 
ture, I have  no  doubt,  would  kill  any  fly  then 
present,  but,  as  a preventive  against  the  in- 
sects appearing  next  summer  I do  not  believe 
in  it.  I would  be  very  glad  to  attend  to  the 
trees  now  in  the  way  you  suggest  if  I had  any 
faith  in  the  remedy,  but  what  fly  there  are  now 
will  disappear  with  the  frost  which  I hope  is 
coming.  Whatever  we  may  do  to  the  trees 
now  will  not,  I fear,  prevent  them  coming  again 
next  summer. — J.  C.  C. 

" An  Old  Subscriber"  would  find  the  paralfin-oil 

and  water  effectual  if  the  oil  is  well  incorporated  with  the 
water,  and  two  gallons  of  water  are  used  instead  of  one. 

If  this  is  repeated  two  or  three  tiooes  in  the  course  of  a 
month,  when  the  green-fly  is  prevalent,  there  will  be  an 
end  of  it.— C.  E.,  Zynie  Rerjis. 

2208.— Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose.— The  Rose 
on  the  south  wall  has  no  doubt  exhausted 
itself  by  flowering  so  profusely.  You  had  better 
reduce  the  length  of  the  old  branches  one-half,  ■ 
and  give  the  roots  a good  dressing  of  manure.  ] 
This  treatment  will,  no  doubt,  have  the  effect  of  j 
its  making  more  growth  next  year.  The  plant  ' 
on  the  south-east  wall  should  have  enough  of 
tlie  old  wood  taken  away  to  make  room  for  the 
new-made  shoots.  Seeing  that  the  young  \ 
shoots  are  10  feet  or  more  in  length,  I do  not  ■ 
see  how  they  can  be  very  weak.  However,  if  you 
still  think  so,  cut  off  one-third  of  the  length  ' 
before  they  are  nailed  to  the  wall. — J.  C.  C. 

■ “ Ignotus  ” has  a treasure  in  the  “old-  ; 

established  ‘Gloire’  Roses.”  Both  ought  to  ^ 
flourish,  and  will  do  so  if  well  treated.  There  •! 
is  no  speculation  in  the  enterprise,  but  the  work  j 
must  be  well  done.  “ Little  growth  ” is  another  j 
term  for  starvation.  “ Not  bloomed  well  ” sig-  i 
nifies  a cold,  ill-drained  soil,  and  negleet  gener-  f 
ally.  Long  green  sappy  shoots  should  not  be  j 
allowed  again.  Keep  them  down  and  encourage 
firm  wood,  they  will  then  soon  recover.  Select 
the  healthiest  spots,  well  placed,  to  remain  and 
cut  out  the  other  in  February.  The  former  only 
needs  to  be  well  supplied  with  rich  soil,  and  the 
upper  soil  kept  loose  and  mulched  in  dry 
weather. — C.  E.,  Lyme,  Letjis, 

2072.— Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon.— The  best 
thing  to  do  with  the  Rose  in  question  is  to  take 
some  of  the  soil  from  the  roots — say,  about 
4 feet  square.  Do  not  move  the  tree,  but  fill  in 
the  space  just  mentioned  with  very  old  cow- 
manure,  mixed  with  good  loam  and  a little 
sand,  made  firm  about  the  roots.  Remove  the 
dead  wood  now  ; and  this  is  all  that  is  wanted 
till  next  April,  when  it  can  be  pruned  a little  if 
required.  Give  it  manure-water  in  the  summer 
—June  and  July.— A Welsh  Gardener. 


2057.— Nicotiana  affinis.- 1 see  in  Gar- 
DENINO,  October  18th,  page  466,  that  “ A.  G. 
Butler”  does  not  believe  in  Nicotiana  affinis 
being  perennial.  I beg  to  say  I have  had  a root 
in  a pot  for  two  years,  and  it  was  a year  old 
when  I had  it.  It  has  flowered  well  eacli  year, 
and  is  now  quite  green  and  healthy,  and  I am 
looking  forward  to  its  flowering  next  year.  Of 
course,  I keep  it  in  a greenhouse  during  the 
winter.  I have  several  other  roots  which  I 
have  grown  myself  from  seed,  and  they  are  two 
years  old. — E.  A.  K. 

2053  —Single  Dahlias.— Treat  them  the  same  as  other 
Dahlias.  When  cut  off  by  frost,  take  up  the  tubers,  and 
cut  off  the  foliaffe.  When  the  tubers  are  dry,  label  and  place 
thein  in  a cupboard  or  box  secure  from  frost  until  plant- 
ing time  in  spring.— C.  M. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 

A FINE  GREENHOUSE  CLIMBER. 

Clematis  indivisa  lobata. 

This  New  Zealand  Clematis  (here  illustrated)  is  a 
strong-growing  and  very  handsome  evergreen 
greenhouse  climber,  bearing  white  fl  owers  in  great 
profusion  during  the  spring  months.  It  is  very 
suitable  for  a large  greenhouse,  where  a consider- 
able space  has  to  be  covered,  and  where  it  has  room 
to  develop  itself  sufficiently  to  exhibit  its  natural 
character.  It  is  very  free  rooting,  and  there- 
fore, after  being  grown  when  young  in  a pot,  it 
should  be  planted  out  in  a well-prepared  and 
drained  border  of  turfy-loam  and  peat,  with  a 
moderate  quantity  of  sharp  sand  added.  After 
planting  out,  which  should  be  done  early  in 
spring,  before  any  growth  has  commenced,  so 
that  the  necessai'y  disentangling  of  the  roots 
from  the  ball  of  the  earth,  with  a view  to 
spreading  them  out  in  the  new 
soil,  can  be  carried  out  without 
injury,  which  would  follow  if 
growth  in  either  root  or 
branches  had  begun.  After 
planting  give  no  more  water 
until  they  have  commenced  to 
grow.  This  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  soil  in  a suitable 
condition.  During  the  grow- 
ing season  keep  the  shoots 
regularly  tied  up  into  the 
place  allotted  to  them,  and 
supply  the  roots  with  water 
as  required.  In  hot  weather 
the  plants  are  much  benefited 
by  being  syringed  freely  over- 
head night  and  morning.  This 
will  keep  down  red -spider. 

An  ordinary  greenhouse  tem- 
perature throughout  the  year 
will  suit  well.  If  brown  scale 
appears  on  the  plants  it  can  be 
removed  in  the  ordinary  way 
by  sponging  with  soapy  water. 

If  white  scale  gets  upon  this 
or  any  other  plant  grown  over- 
head on  the  roof,  there  is  no 
chance  for  its  extirpation,  ex- 
cept cutting  the  head  close  in 
during  the  winter  when  at 
rest,  and  dipping  or  washing 
the  affected  stem  and  remain- 
ing shoots  with  a strong  solu- 
tion of  insecticide.  B. 


been  brought  up  on  such  treatment  are  not  long- 
lived,  and  having  had  under  my  care  some  of 
the  finest  and  the  oldest  specimen  Heaths  in  the 
country  which  never  had  anything  but  pure 
water,  I am  perfectly  satisfied  they  do  not 
require  it.  During  the  summer  months  Heaths 
should  be  grown  in  the  open  air  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun,  but  in  the  case  of  specimens  in  large 
pots  it  is  well  to  use  some  contrivance  to  shade 
the  pots,  which  otherwise  become  heated,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  young  roots  which  are  on  the 
outside  of  the  ball  of  earth.  During  this  period 
they  will  I'equire  looking  over  twice  in  the  day 
to  prevent  over-dryness  ; especially  is  this  ne- 
cessary in  dull,  moist  weather.  In  the  winter 
season,  after  their  removal  to  the  house,  keep 
them  cool  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  as 
dry  as  possible;  fire-heat  applied  to  Heaths  is 
ruinous,  and  I would  much  prefer  a degree  or 
two  of  frost  in  the  house  at  night  to  using 
artificial  heat.  After  a spell  of  dark,  heavy. 


SOME  EASILY -GROWN 
CAPE  HEATHS. 

These  require  good  peat  earth 
to  grow  in,  with  a fair  ad- 
mixture of  sharp  sand,  and 
the  drainage  must  be  tho- 
rough. The  peat  for  Heath 
growing  should  not  be  of  the 
kind  which  finds  favour  with 
Orchid  growers,  but  fibrous 
gritty  peat.  This  should  be 
chopped  down  from  the  stack 
with  a spade,  so  that  the  fibre 
is  mixed  with  the  soil.  The 
degree  of  fineness  must  be 
determined  by  the  size  or  sizes 
of  the  pots  for  which  it  is 
intended,  but  a sieve  must  on  no  account 
be  used.  In  potting,  the  soil  should  be 
made  very  firm,  as  the  fine  roots  of  Heaths 
work  more  freely  into  the  firm  soil  than  they 
possibly  can  when  it  is  loose  ; moreover,  if  not 
made  very  firm  it  retains  the  moisture  too  long, 
and  soon  becomes  unsuitable  for  the  roots  of 
Heaths  to  live  in.  It  is  often  said  that  Heaths 
do  not  like  much  water,  but  having  had 
considerable  experience  with  these  plants  for  a 
number  of  years  I have  found  that  they  require 
a great  deal  of  water,  but  it  must  be  fresh  and 
soft,  and  the  drainage  must  always  be  kept 
open  and  free  to  enable  it  to  pass  rapidly  away. 
In  potting  a sufficient  space  should  be  left  to 
hold  a good  quantity  of  water,  as  a ball  of  peat 
made  very  firm  cannot  be  wetted  thoroughly 
with  a small  quantity  of  liquid.  I do  not 
advise  the  use  of  liquid-manure  of  any  sort 
wliatever  to  Heatlis.  I know  it  is  used  by  some, 
especially  growers  of  soft-wooded 
Heatiw  for  market,  but  plants  that  have 


Pi.Axrs  IX  Our  Re.iders’  G.vrdexs  : Clematis  indivisa  lobata  on  a greenhouse  -wall. 
Engraved  for  Gardenixg  Ilmstrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
Tiiterton,  Eastbourne  House,  Portobello,  N.B. 


moist  weather,  however,  I use  it  in  the  day- 
time, and  at  the  same  time  give  plenty  of  air,  as 
this  dries  up  all  moisture  and  prevents  the 
attack  of  mildew.  I have  found  mildew  occa- 
sioned by  want  of  air  and  drought  at  the  root 
with  a moist  atmosphere  more  than  from  any 
other  cause.  This  drought  arises  from  gardeners 
being  afraid  of  watering  their  plants  in  dull 
weather  ; thus  the  plants  suffer,  and  u'hilst  they 
are  in  this  temporary  unhealthy  condition  the 
germs  of  tlie  mildew  find  a suitable  resting-place, 
and  the  mischief  is  done.  Soft-wooded  Heaths 
were  not  very  frequently  grown  into 

Large  specimens,  and  at  the  present  time  I 
think  certainly  less  frequently  is  this  the  case  ; 
but  if  properly  treated  they  make  handsome 
bushes.  In  order  to  achieve  this,  the  plants, 
after  flowering,  require  hard  pruning,  and  when 
this  is  not  done  they  soon  become  lanky  and 
unsightly.  Heaths  are  propagated  by  cuttings, 
but  this  is  a difficult  operation  ; indeed,  it  is 
almost  an  art  by  itself,  and  I would  not  by  any 


means  advise  gardeners  to  attempt  it.  Bu 
your  plants  as  young  as  you  like,  and  grow  them 
to  suit  your  own  fancy,  but  leave  the  striking 
business  to  those  wdio  are  adepts  in  the  art. 
The  following  kinds  are  amongst  the  easiest  to 
grow,  and  pi'oduce  handsome  plants  in  small 
pots — 

E.  COLOR.ANS  jiroduces  long  spikes  of  tubular 
flowers,  which  are  red  and  white  ; late  spring 
and  summer. 

E.  GRACILIS. — This  and  its  variety  autumnalis 
flower  through  the  autumn,  winter,  and  early 
spring  months  ; the  foliage  is  deep  green.  It 
produces  long,  dense  spikes  of  small  reddish- 
purple  flowers. 

E.  HYEMALIS. — One  of  the  prettiest  Heaths 
grown,  producing  long,  elegant  spikes  of  tubular 
flowers  ; the  bell-shaped  blooms  are  rosy-pink 
at  the  base,  white  at  the  mouth.  Within  the 
last  few  years  a pure-white  form  of  this  plant 
has  been  obtained.  As  I first  supposed,  with 
others,  that  this  would  be  a 
grand  variety,  but  upon  fm-- 
ther  acquaintance  it  lias, 
however,  somewhat  decreaseil 
in  favour  with  me.  E.  hj^e- 
malis  usually  flowers  fi’om 
about  the  end  of  the  year  up 
to  the  end  of  February. 

E.  INTERMEDIA  is  a large - 
flowered  and  dense  - spiked 
kind,  the  flowers  being  of  the 
purest  white,  and  jiroduced 
through  the  early  autumn 
months. 

E.  PERSOLUTA.  — A some- 
w'hat  small-floM'ered  variety, 
but  what  it  lacks  in  size  it 
makes  up  in  quantity,  for  it 
produces  spikes  a foot  or 
more  in  length  and  densely 
covered  witli  elegant  little 
bell-shaped  blooms  of  a deep 
blush.  Another  form  of  this 
plant,  named  alba,  has  snow- 
white  flowers,  and  another, 
named  rubra,  has  red  flowers. 
All  these  forms  flow'er  through 
March  and  April. 

E.  PROPENDENS. — This  plant 
is  similar  in  habit  to  hye- 
malis  but  it  blooms  at  mid- 
summer, its  flowers  being 
open,  bell-shaped,  and  soft- 
purple. 

E.  PYRAMiD.ALis  is  a lovely 
spring  bloomer,  its  very  long 
I’acemes  being  laden  witli 
long,  bright  rosy-pink  flowers. 
I think  this  plant  requires  a 
little  more  warmth  than  the 
majority  of  Heaths. 

E.  REGERMINANS.  — Some 
what  similar  to  persoluta,  yet 
quite  distinct,  producing  long 
racemes  of  globular  pale-red 
flow'ers  in  the  late  spring- 
months. 

E.  SCABBIUSCULA. — A-  hand- 
some, free-growing  plant  and 
a profuse  bloomer.  The 
flo-w-ers  are  campanulate  and 
pure-white,  appearing  during 
April  and  May. 

E.  SCARIOSA  is  a summer-blooming  plant,  pro- 
ducing its  flowers  in  great  abundance  ; these 
are  pure-white,  with  the  black  stamens  exserted. 

E.  suLPHUREA. — This  is  rather  a rare  plant, 
but  I cannot  understand  Avhy  it  kept  so  when 
Heaths  were  popular.  It  is  a free-growing 
plant,  but,  I think,  rather  shy  in  flowering  ; it 
forms  long  racemes  of  flowers  which  are  tubular 
and  slightly  curved,  and  of  a clear  sulphur- 
yellow.  It  blooms  in  summer. 

E.  WiLMOREANA  is  a noble  plant,  and  when 
well  grown  with  numerous  spikes,  such  as  are 
here  shown,  it  is  extremely  handsome ; the 
flowers,  about  half  an  inch  long,  rich  purple  at 
the  base,  the  upper  half  white,  are  produced 
during  the  early  spring  months. 


W. 


2040.  — Destroying  -wireworms.  --  To  destioy 
wirewornas  have  the  ground  dug  up  constantly,  if  practic- 
able, and  mix  with  it  lime,  nitrate  of  soda,  salt  or  soot. 
If  you  can  do  this  you  will,  no  doubt,  get  rm  of  them ; but 
it  ig  a most  troublesome  matter  to  do  so, — T.  W,  H. 
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2191.— Potting  Fuchsias.— If  you  desire 
to  make  large,  bushy  plants,  cut  them  in  and 
pot  them  on,  and  they  will  soon  break  vigor- 
ously. If  you  desire  to  grow  them  as  trees,  cut 
oil  all  side-shoots,  leaving  only  the  centre  to 
grow.  If,  again,  you  wish  to  train  them  as 
creepers,  cut  off  all  excepting  say  three  of  the 
strongest  shoots,  and  plant  in  rich  soil  in  the 
largest  pot  or  box  you  have.  Few  things  give 
more  satisfactory  results  than  Fuchsias  treated 
as  creepers,  since  they  rapidly  cover  a wall  and 
bloom  profusely  from  June  to  November  in  a 
moderately  warm  house. — A.  G.  Butler. 

2022.— Heating  a greenhouse  with  a 
petroleum  lamp. — If  the  lamp  is  powerful 
enough  to  generate  heat  sufficient  to  keep  out 
the  frost  in  all  ordinarily  severe  winters  the 
fumes  or  products  of  combustion  would  be 
powerful  enough  to  destroy  your  plants,  unless 
you  cover  3'our  lamp  with  a jacket,  having  a 
nozzle  on  it  to  take  a flue-pips  2 inches  diameter 
up  through  the  roof  to  a height  of  2 feet  or 
M feet  above  the  greenhouse. — J.  G.  S. 

217.).— Propagating  Heliotropes,  &c. 

— \ oung  shoots  ;}  inches  long  of  Heliotropes 
and  Marguerites  will  strike  freely  now,  or  in 
spring  in  a little  warmth  or  sandy  soil.  Better 
take  off  the  cuttings  with  a sharp  knife  close  to 
a joint,  and  remove  the  bottom  pair  of  leaves. 
Drain  the  pots  well  and  press  the  soil  firmly 
into  the.n.  Half-a-dozen  cuttings  in  a 5-inch 
pot  will  be  better  than  crowding  more  in.  If 
by  Fv'erlastings  the  usual  summer-flowering 
things  are  meant,  they  are  better  raised  from 
seeds  in  spring.  — E.  H. 

. The  slips  should  be  cut  off  just  below  a 

joint,  the  leaves  stripped  off  the  lower  half  of 
the  cuttings,  which  should  be  inserted  in  light, 
sandy  soil,  six  to  eight  cuttings  being  put  into  a 
.7-inch  p )t.  Place  on  a light  shelf  in  a warm 
greenhouse,  and  keep  reasonably  moist  until 
rooted.  I have  not  tried  slipping  Marguerites. 
— A.  G.  Butler. 

2198.— Treatment  of  an  Oleander.— 

The  flowers  on  your  plant  refuse  to  open  for  the 
want  of  more  root  moisture.  This  plant  does  not 
require  a very  large  root  space,  it  is  moisture 
they  want,  btand  your  plant  in  a large  saucer 
and  continue  giving  it  licjuid  manure,  always 
keeping  the  saucer  full  of  the  liquid.  I do  not 
suppose  that  the  flowers  will  open  now  if  there 
are  any  ; but  if  you  follow  tlie  a Ivdce  given  you 
will  be  more  successful  next  year.  If  you  decide 
to  repot  the  plant  you  may'  do  so  now,  or  in  the 
spring.—,!.  C.  C. 

2187. —Lifting  and  potting  Carna- 
tions.— If  carefully  done.  Carnations  in  bud 
may  be  potted  up  now  without  receiving  any 
check.  I always  pot  up  a number  at  this  season 
which  have  been  planted  out  for  the  purpose  of 
lifting.  I shall  place  them  in  a greenhousa 
where  there  is  a genial  temperature  of  50  (legs. 
or  so,  but  the  absence  of  sunshine  in  your  case 
will  be  a disadvantage. — E.  H. 

These  may  be  lifted  and  potted  up  from 

the  open  ground  in  the  autumn,  and  when  the 
work  is  carefully  performed  the  flowers  will 
open  fairly  well  in  a house  some  degrees  warmer 
than  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  There  is  no 
harm  in  trying  what  can  be  done  with  Carna- 
tions in  such  a garden  and  greenhouse  as 
“C.  B.”  possesses;  but  such  a position  would  be 
better  adapted  for  the  culture  of  Ferns  than 
Carnations.  If  “ C.  B.”  is  successful  in  getting 
Carnations  to  flower,  I would  like  him  to  let 
the  Editor  know  how  it  was  managed. — .!.  D.  E. 

2193.— Blue  Plumbago.— Repot  in  spring  in  loam 
and  leaf-mouM-one-third  of  the  latter  to  two-thirds  of 
the  former.— E.  H. 

Supposing  this  to  be  the  pale-blue  Plum- 
bago capensis,  it  is  an  easily  managed  greenhouse 
plant,  and  when  allowed  sufficient  pot-room  it 
will  grow  very  freely  and  flower  well ; but  it 
does  not  grow  in  winter,  and  should  be  allowed 
to  rest  in  a greenhouse  temperature  until  just 
before  it  starts  into  growth  in  the  spring,  when 
it  may  be  repotted.  If  the  plant  is  in  a 5-inch 
pot  I would  repot  it  into  an  8-inch  one  ; or  if  it 
is  in  an  8-inch  it  ought  to  be  replanted  into  one 
1 1 inches  in  diameter.  It  is  not  over  particular 
as  to  soil,  but  a third  peat  to  two-thirds  loam 
answers  well  ; a third  part  of  leaf-mould  may  be 
added,  with  some  sand,  if  necessary.  Animal 
manure  causes  an  over-rank  growth. — J.  D.  E. 

2172.— Violets  in  a shady  frame.— If 

the  plants  have  well-grown  and  well-ripened 


crowns  they  will  flower  in  such  a position,  but 
they  will  not  do  so  well  as  if  placed  in  the  sun- 
shine. .Something  depends  upon  the  latitude  of 
the  place.  If  in  the  south  or  south  west  there 
will  be  a better  prospect  for  blossoms  than  if 
in  the  north.  Still,  those  who  wish  for  large, 
well- developed  flowers,  should  endeavour  to 
place  the  frame  in  the  sunshine. — E.  H. 

2185. — Culture  of  Eucharis  Lilies. — 
These  must  have  a night  temperature  of  GO  degs. 
to  65  degs.  in  winter.  They  come  from  a hot 
region,  and  it  is  of  no  use  trying  to  grow  them 
in  a greenhouse  temperature  in  winter.  Bulbs 
may  be  bought  of  any  of  the  large  nurserymen. 
It  does  not  pay  small  men  to  keep  them  unless 
a speciality  is  made  of  these  flowers  for  the 
London  markets.  Strong  bulbs  can  be  purchased 
for  about  half-a-crown  each.  Their  culture  is 
not  difficult.  If  a start  is  made  with  single 
bulbs  there  will  not  be  many  flowers  for  a year 
or  two  ; then  the  bulbs  get  strong,  and  the  pots 
well  filled  with  roots  ; but  it  is  better  to  grow 
the  plants  on  vigorously  at  first,  and  never 
mind  about  flowering  till  the  pots  are  full  of 
roots.  It  is  a comparatively  easy  matter  to 
flower  by  resting  or  cooling  them  down,  and  then 
place  them  in  a warm  house  again.  Tiiey  will 
grow  very  well  in  rough  fibry-loam  and  leaf- 
mould,  with  some  crushed  charcoal  and  sand. 
A few  crushed  bones  after  the  plants  get  strong 
will  be  useful.  As  the  pots  fill  with  roots,  and 
the  bulbs  increase  in  number,  shift  them  on  into 
larger  pots  until  specimen  size  has  been  reached  ; 
then  discontinue  the  shifting  on  or  re  potting, 

and  trust  to  liquid  manure  to  keep  up  viiiour 
-E.  H.  u u o 

These  can  be  procured  from  any  nurseryman  or  florist 

who  srows  hot-house  plants.  They  are  easily  cultivated  in  an 
ordinary  liot-house  where  the  temperature  is  about  53  dega. 
at  ni;;;ht  in  winter,  60  degs.  to  65  degs.  in  summer.  The 
potting  soil  is  such  as  one  would  use  for  Fuchsias,  Pelar- 
goniums, &c.  They'  flower  twice  a year  with  me  grown  as 
directed  above.— J.  D.  E. 

2141— Plants,  &c.,  in  a stove-house. 

— If  wanted  in  flower  early,  Himantophyllum 
miniatum  may  be  brought  into  the  stove  in 
January,  and  others  introduced  in  February 
and  March  will  afford  a succession  of  flowers. 
These  plants  always  do  best  when  kept  rather 
warm  during  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
whether  they  bloom  or  not.  Strawberries  in 
pots,  if  well  established,  may  be  brought  in  at 
any  time  from  November  to  March,  but  they 
ought  not  to  have  more  than  a very  gentle 
warmth  until  the  berries  are  set,  or  setting.  It 
is  too  late  to  strike  cuttings  of  Zonals  now. 
You  must  wait  until  next  February  at  the 
earliest. — B.  C.  R. 

1884.— Heating  a small  greenhouse. 

— I intended  answering  this  question  last  week, 
but  was  called  out  of  town,  and  could  not  find 
time  to  write.  August,  1889,  I had  a small  green- 
house constructed  12  by  8.|  feet,  J span.  Heating 
the  same  was  a matter  which  gave  me  some 
thought,  but  I at  last  determined  on  gas,  and  I 
am  delighted  with  the  result.  I bought  a patent 
hot-water  apparatus,  heated  by  an  atmospheric 
burner.  The  pipes  are  2 inch  (flow  and  return), 
and  go  the  whole  length  under  the  stage.  The 
stove  is  a small  affair  ; it  is  fitted  with  two 
small  air-shafts,  one  to  admit  air  to  the  burner 
aad  the  other  to  carry  off  the  fumes,  so  that 
nothing  injurious  is  allowed  to  escape  into  the 
greenhouse.  The  gas  bill  did  not  increase  as 
much  as  I thought  it  would,  for  the  quarter 
from  Christmas  to  March  only  showed  an  increase 
of  1,3s.  over  our  average  consumption.  The 
temperature  never  got  below  40  clegs,  all  last 
winter. — T.  Cr.\wford. 

2141.— Plants  for  a conservatory.— It 
is  too  late  now  to  sow  or  pot  small  plants  of  any 
kind  to  be  in  bloom  by  Christmas.  If  you  could 
obtain  some  good  sturdy  little  Chinese  Primulas 
in  small  pots  (60's)  and  shift  them  at  once  into 
the  5 inch  size  they  would  commence  blooming 
early  in  the  New  Year,  and  continue  for  some 
time.  Cinerarias  potted  into  60 's  now  would 
flower  in  the  spring— April  or  May — and  herba- 
ceous Calceolarias  would  succeed  them.  Your 
best  plan  will  be  to  purchase  some  good  plants 
of  double  and  single  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  already 
established  in  5-inch  pots,  for  winter  flowering, 
also  of  Cyclamens,  Bouvardias,  Erica  hyemalis, 
Epacrises,  &c. , ancl  a few  Tea  Roses  in  6-inch  or 
7-inch  pots  might  also  be  added.  In  order  to 
raise  winter-flowering  plants  at  home  it  is  neces- 
sary to  commence  with  seeds  or  cuttings  in  the 
spring. — B.  C.  R. 


2204.— Plants  under  an  Oak-tree.  — 

I here  are  numbers  of  plants  for  spring-blooming, 
but  the  summer  is  not  so  well  provided  for.' 
Aconites,  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  and  Daffodils 
will  be  beautiful  in  spring.  Lily  of  the  Valley,  in 
a specially'  prepared  bed.  Primulas  various.  Wood 
Anemones,  and,  of  course.  Ferns  of  all  kinds 
would  be  at  home.  A good  patch  of  Periwinkles 
and  another  of  the  Rose  of  Sharon  (Hypericum 
calycinum)  will  beeffective,  and  will  grow  without 
much  trouble. — E.  H. 

2179.— Making  a new  bed  of  Lilies  of 

the  Valley. — Dig  it  deeply  and  work  in 
plenty  of  leaf-mould  or  vegetable  matter  of  any 
kind.  If  I had  any  choice  in  the  matter  I 
should  prefer  a western  aspect,  though  if  the 
plants  are  well  nourished  aspect  is  not  of  vital 
importance.  The  best  time  to  plant  is  just  before 
the  growth  begins  in  spring.  Mulch  the  bed 
after  planting  with  leaf-mould,  and  water  if 
the  weather  should  be  dry. — E.  H. 

2190.  — Cultivation  of  Christmas 

H,086S. — These  plants  require  a deep,  rich  soil 
to  do  them  well,  and  a little  shelter  in  winter  to 
protect  their  blossoms.  Frames  or  handlights 
will  effect  this,  but  the  Christmas  Rose  yields 
readily  to  culture  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  they  are 
charming  subjects  for  a cool  greenhouse.  I have 
had  the  same  plants  in  pots  for  a number  of 
years,  simply  shifting  into  larger  pots  as  they 
required  it,  and  where  they  are  required  for 
indoor  decoration  this  is  a convenient  way  of 
growing  them. — E.  H. 

2202  — Old-fashioned  flowers.— When 
the  plants  cease  to  flower  the  old  flowering 
stalks  and  seeds  should  be  cut  away,  but  no 
other  pruning  should  be  done  now,  but  a further 
dressing  may  be  given  in  spring,  just  before 
growth  begins.  If  much  pruning  is  done  during 
the  winter  it  may  injure  or  kill  some  of  the 
plants.  Divide  Pansies  at  once.  Primrose  | 
roots  also  may  be  divided  now. — E.  H. 

“E.  D.”  can  divide  Primrose  and  Polyanthus  roots  ; 

also  other  “old-fashioned  ’’  perennials  at  any  time  now,  and  ' 

take  off  any  past  summer  growth.  Antirriiinums  will  cut  t 
down  ; but  there  is  no  advantage  in  so  doing,  except  in  a 
large  garden,  as  young  plants  are  much  better.— C.  E., 
Lijiiie  Rei/is. 

This  correspondent  will  find  that  the  best  ' 

treatment  for  such  half-hardy  plants  as  Antirrhi- 
nums and  Pentstemons,  which  may  or  may  not 
stand  through  the  winter  out-of-doors,  is  to  ' 
take  cuttings  in  September  or  October  and  ! 

plant  them  in  cold  frames  or  handlights.  They  1 

are  easily  propagated,  and  a slight  glass  protec- 
tion  is  sulficient  to  preserve  the  young  plants  ^ 
through  the  winter.  They  must  be  planted  out  , 
in  the  spring  where  they  are  to  flower.  Colum-  1 
bines  are  quite  hardy  plants,  whieh  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  dividing  the  clumps  in  the  spring  ; 

3ut  this  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  raising  them 
from  seeds.  They  flower  splendidly  the  second 
year.  Of  course,  the  old  flower  stems  of  such 
things  should  be  cut  off  when  the  blossoms  are 
over  if  seeds  are  not  w’anted.  Pansies  can  be 
taken  up  and  divided,  but  this  is  a clumsy 
way  of  propagating  these  charming  spring 
flowers.  It  is  best  to  take  cuttings  in  the 
months  of  August  or  September  and  plant  them 
in  a shady  border,  where  they  may  remain  all 
through  the  winter  to  be  planted  out  in  the 
spring  in  good  open  rich  soil.  Primroses  may 
be  divided  in  the  early  spring.  If  it  is  done 
now  they  might  suffer  in  the  winter,  and  many  of 
them  might  be  killed  outright. — J.  D.  E. 

2 1 38.  — N asturtiums  with  few  leaves. 

— Ov'errichness  of  soil  is  generally  the  cause  of 
too  many  leaves,  tending,  as  it  does,  towards  a 
gross  leaf-grow'th  and  a consequent  scarcity  of 
bloom.  Nasturtiums  will  thrive  in  soil  of  a 
very  light  and  poor  description,  and  flower  with 
amazing  profusion,  throwing  the  flowers  up 
well  above  the  foliage.  A sunny,  sandy,  dry 
border,  planted  with  different  kinds  of  dwarf 
Nasturtiums  has  been  one  of  our  striking 
features  in  the  flower  garden  this  year. — A.  H. 

2103.— Growing  Pampas  Grass.— The  Pampas 
Grass  likes  a rich  and  deep  soil  to  grow  well  in, 
and  rather  a sheltered  spot ; but  not  under  trees,  as 
these  last  will  draw  the  Grass  up  weak.  If  you  want  a 
splendid  specimen  of  this  handsome  plant  xive  it  liquid- 
manure  about  two  or  three  times  a week  in  the  summer 
season,  otherwise  it  will  not  grow  to  much  account. — A 
Welsh  Gardener. 

2051.— Llllum  candidum.— Plant  outside  in  good 
garden  soil,  anrl  w'a'er  occ.os'onaUv  in  dry  weather.  No 
protection  is  needed  in  winter. — Cold  Midlands. 
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FINE-LEAVED  HARDY  PLANTS  (GUN- 
NEEAS. 

These  South  American  plants  are  remarkable  for 
their  large  and  fine  foliage,  which  somewhat 
resembles  that  of  gigantic  Rhubarb.  There  are 
two  kinds  in  cultivation — G.  scabra  (here 
figured)  aud  G.  manicata. 

Both  are  handsome  plants, 
especially  the  former,  the 
leaves  of  which  sometimes 
measure  6 feet  across.  Both 
species  are  deserving  of  a 
place  in  any  garden,  for  no 
plants  in  cultivation  are  so 
stately  as  well-grown  sam- 
ples of  these  two  Gunneras. 

They  may  be  termed  quite 
hardy  if  a slight  protection 
is  afforded  during  the 
severest  cold,  such  as  a layer 
of  dry  leaves  placed  amongst 
the  stems,  with  their  own 
leaves  bent  down  upon  them. 

In  spring  these  should  be 
removed,  and  the  tender 
growth  afforded  a slight 
protection  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  canvas  shading 
or  an  ordinary  mat.  In 
mild  winters  this  precaution  is  scarcely 
necessary,  especially  in  the  south  and  other- 
more  favoured  localities.  The  Gunnera  should 
be  planted  in  some  isolated  spot,  and  not,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  “ flower  garden  proper,”  as  it  must 
not  be  disturbed  after  being  well  planted,  and 
would  associate  badly  with  the  ordinary  occu- 
pants of  the  parterre.  The  plant  cannot  have 
too  much  sun  or  warmth,  but  makes  little  pro- 
gress if  its  huge  leaves  are  torn  by  storms.  In 
places  with  any  diversity  of  surface  it  will  be 
easy  to  select  a spot  well  open  to  the  sun  and 
yet  sheltered  by  surrounding  objects  (shrubs 
and  clumps).  To  grow  these  plants  to  perfec- 
tion it  is  indispensable  that  they  be  planted 
well  at  the  outset.  A large  hole,  about  6 feet 
by  4 feet  deep,  should  be  dug  out,  a good  layer 
of  drainage  material  put  at  the  bottom,  and 
it  should  be  filled  with  a rich  compost  of 
loam  and  manure.  In  summer  the  plants 
ought  to  be  allowed  a plentiful  supply  of  water, 
and,  in  order  that  a large  quantity  maybe  given 
at  each  application,  a circular  ridge  of  turves 
should  be  placed  round  them,  so  that  the  water 
is  compelled  so  sink  down  about  the  roots.  They 
should  have,  in  addition  to  this,  an  annual 
mulching  of  well-rotted  manure  in  early  spring. 
They  thrive  well  on  the  margins  of  ponds  or 
lakes,  where  their  roots  can  penetrate  the  moist 
soil,  and  in  such  a position,  if  judiciously  placed, 
they  have  a fine  effect.  Perhaps  the  finest  plant 
of  G.  scabra  in  the  country  is  the  noble  speci- 
men at  the  head  of  the  herbaceous  ground  at 
Kesv;  it  measures  from  10  feet  to  1.5  feet 
through,  and  8 feet  high,  and  often  develops 
leaves  from  3 feet  to  4 feet  across.  This  speci- 
men has  attained  these  dimensions  in  a com- 
paratively short  time,  as  it  was  only  planted  a 
few  years  ago.  Though  the  two  kinds  bear  a 
great  resemblance  to  each  other,  they  have  well 
marked  characteristics.  The  leaves  of  G.  mani- 
cata are  much  more  kidney-shaped  than  those 
of  G.  scabra,  and  they,  moreover,  attain  a much 
larger  size,  often  measuring  as  much  as  from 
4 feet  to  6 feet  across.  The  spikes  of  fruits  are 
also  very  different  from  those  of  G.  scabra,  being 
much  longer,  and  the  secondary  spikes  are  long 
and  flexuose,  whereas  in  G.  scabra  they  are 
short  and  stiff.  Propagated  by  seed  or  division 
of  established  plants.  G. 


2188.  — Sulphate  of  ammonia  to 
perennials. — You  had  better  give  up  the 
idea  of  using  the  ammonia  in  the  powder  state 
for  plants  in  the  open  ground,  as  there  is  a cer- 
tain amount  of  risk  attending  its  use.  If  used 
in  excess  it  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 
You  had  better  give  it  to  the  plants  in  a liquid 


2183. — Removing  plants. — In  some  cases 
a removal  helps  the  next  year’s  bloom.  Carna- 
tions, for  instance,  if  the  plants  are  young, 
should  be  planted  in  autumn,  if  fine  blossoms 
are  wanted,  and  the  removal  of  Roses,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Tritomas,  Pisonies,  and  Hydrangeas 
need  not  necessarily  prevent  them  flowering  well 
next  year.  Of  course,  if  divided  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  stock  it  would  be  a different  matter. 
— E.  H. 

j With  the  exception  of  the  scented 
varieties  of  Pseonies,  the  plants  you  mention 
can  be  moved  without  affecting  next  year’s 
bloom  very  seriously.  If  your  Roses  have  been 
three  years  in  the  same  position  they  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  a change. — A.  G.  Butler. 


Guimera  scabra. 

state.  In  the  case  of  perennials,  just  as  they 
begin  to  grow  in  the  spring,  giving  each  sub- 
ject three  doses  during  its  season  of  growth, 
the  last  application  to  be  given  just  as  the 
flower-buds  show  themselves.  Half  an  ounce  of 
the  ammonia  to  one  gallon  of  water  for  any 
plant  is  enough  at  one  time. — J.  C.  C. 

2184.— Taking  up  Dahlia-roots.— All 
the  best  growers  take  up  their  Dahlia-roots 
when  the  frost  spoils  them  ; and  having  first 
dried  the  roots  pack  them  away  in  some  cool 
but  frost-proof  building.  But  where  only  a few 
Dahlias  are  required  for  decorating  the  borders 
or  to  produce  blooms  for  cutting  there  is  no  real 
necessity  for  taking  up  the  roots,  but  if  left  in 
the  ground  all  winter  they  must  be  protected 
by  a mound  of  ashes,  or  litter,  or  something 
similar. — E.  H. 

These  will  pass  the  winter  out-of-doors 

in  ordinary  seasons  in  dry  soil,  but  it  is  a good 
plan  to  place  some  light  mulch  over  the  crowns 
of  the  plants ; but  it  is  not  usual  to  treat  Dahlias 
in  this  way.  The  tuberous  roots  are  dug  up 
when  the  stems  are  killed  down  by  the  frosts. 
They  ought  to  be  taken  up  on  a fine  dry  day. 
The  stems  should  be  out  clean  through  6 inches 
from  the  tubers  and  be  placed  in  the  sun  to  dry, 
crowns  downward,  for  a few  hours.  This  allows 
any  water  that  may  have  gathered  in  the  hollow 
stems  to  drain  out.  Store  the  tubers  in  a dry 
frost-proof  shed,  or  in  any  cellar  where  they 
may  be  safe  out  of  the  reach  of  frost  for  the 


flower.  The  end  of  May,  or  early  in  June,  is 
the  best  time  to  plant  them  out. — J.  I).  E. 

Unless  you  wish  to  lose  nearly  all — if  not 

every  one— of  your  Dahlias,  you  must  take 
them  up,  and  when  the  roots  begin  to  shoot  in 
the  early  spring  every  eye  with  a shoot  can  be 
cut  oft"  and  potted  and  stood  in  a cold  frame 
until  the  end  of  May,  when  you  can  bed  them 
out.  If  liberally  treated,  a Dahlia  at  the  end 
of  its  first  year  will  have  made  an  astounding 
quantity  of  tubers,  and  probably  when  lifted 
will  divide  into  several  pieces,  from  the  mere 
weight  of  some  of  these. — A.  G.  Butler. 

2174.  — Propagating  Pasonies.  — The 
easiest  way  of  piopagating  these  is  to  divide 
the  roots  in  such  a manner  that  every  piece  of 
root  has  a crown  or  two  attached.  But  if  they 
are  cut  up  into  small  pieces  it  will  be  better  to 
plant  them  in  a nursery-bed  for  a couple  of 
years,  where  their  wants  in  the  way  of  mulching 
and  water  in  dry  weather  can  be  attended  to. — 
E.  H. 

These,  if  of  liei-baceous  kinds,- can  easily  be  multi- 
plied by  division  of  the  roots.  If  lifted  now,  and  the  earth 
carefully  removed  from  the  roots,  they  will  almost  divide 
themselves,  and  if  well  fed,  the  young  plants  of  the 
crimson  varieties  will  bloom  the  following  year,  and  in- 
crease in  size  at  a surprising  rate. — A.  G.  Butler. 

If  you  allude  to  the  herbaceous  Paconies 

you  may  divide  the  old  stools  in  spring,  if  they 
are  large  ones,  but  if  they  are  small  you  will 
not  gain  much  by  doing  so.  If  the  plants  you 
wish  to  divide  are  the  Tree  or  Moutan-Pseonies, 
you  had  better  not  attempt  to  divide  them,  as 
they  are  impatient  of  being  mutilated  at  the 
roots.  The  best  way  of  increasing  the  latter 
for  an  amateur  to  pursue  is  to  place  a mound 
of  sandy-soil  round  the  stems.  These  will  in 
time  form  roots.  The  old  plant  may  then  be 
taken  up  and  divided.  It  is,  however,  a risky 
business,  which  requires  a lot  of  patience  to 
make  it  successful. — J.  C.  C. 

2191.— Potting  Fuchsias.— If  there  is  a warm 
house  to  keep  the  young  Fuchsias  growing  on  in, through  the 
winter  the  cuttings  may  be  potted  off  ; but  if  i here  is  no 
such  convenience,  better  let  them  remain  as  they  are  till 
spring. — E.  H. 

2200.— Treatment  ofWallflowers.— Wallflowers 
sown  now  will  not  be  likely  to  bloom  in  the  spring.  They 
are  much  too  bate.  I have  just  planted  hundreds  of  Wall- 
flowers ouo  to  bloom  in  the  spring  ; but  the  seeds  were 
sown  in  April,  and  the  plants  have  been  transplanted 
twice.  Each  one  is  now  a fine,  bushy  specimen,  and  in 
planting  them  out  it  is  best  to  set  them  in  the  ground 
3 inches  or  4 inches  deeper  than  they  were  before. — 
J.  D.  E. 

These  should  have  been  sown  early  last  spring  to 

make  sure  of  their  blooming  well  next  spring.  They 
should  be  transplanted  when  large  enough,  and  this  is 
a good  time  to  move  them  to  their  positions  in  the  beds  or 
borders  for  flowering.  Wallflowers  do  not  require  pinching 
or  stopping.— E.  H. 

A PRETTY  ROCK  PLANT. 

Tunica  Saxifraga. 

This  is  a very  pretty  rock  plant,  with  narrow 
leav'cs  and  a profusion  of  wiry 
stems  that  bear  elegant  rosy 
flowers,  small,  but  very  numer- 
ous. It  thrives  without  particu- 
lar care  on  most  soils,  and  forms 
tufts  a few  inches  high.  It  is  a 
native  of  arid,  stony  places  on 
the  Pyrenees  and  Alps,  often 
descending  into  the  low  country, 
where  it  is  found  on  the  tops  of 
walls.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  will  grow  in  like  positions 
in  this  country  and  also  on  riuns 
while  it  is  a neat  plant  for  the 
rock  garden  or  the  margin  of  the 
mixed  border.  It  is  not  unlike  a 
Gypsophila  in  appearance,  is 
easily  raised  from  seed,  and  thrives 
in  poor  soil.  The  annexed  illustra- 
tion gives  agoodidoaof  its  general 
appearance  when  in  flower.  G. 


Tunica  Saxifraga. 


winter.  The  tubers  are  planted  in  boxes 
amongst  ordinary  garden  soil  and  placed  in  a 
greenhouse  or  hot-house  to  start  into  growth. 
When  the  slioots  are  2 inches  long  they  are 
taken  off  as  cuttings  aud  grown  on  into  good 
plants  to  place  out-of-doors,  where  they  are  to 


2203.  — Making  a fish  - 
pond. — If  you  live  in  a district 
in  which  clay  is  conveniently 
available,  you  will  find  it  as 
cheap  and  reliable  in  making  the 
pond  as  cement.  In  a general 
way  I would  prefer  clay,  as  it  is 
more  natural  and  better  suited  for  fish  than 
cement.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  the 
materials  would  not,  in  many  cases,  be  great ; 
the  greatest  difificulty  will  be  in  getting  a person 
who  thoroughly  understands  puddling  clay  so  as 
to  make  the  pond  hold  water.  The  work 
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api  ears  to  be  simple  enougli,  but  it  requires 
both  time  and  patience  to  do  it  well ; 
but  an  ordinary  mechanic  will  be  able  to  make 
the  pond  secure  with  cement — J.  C.  C. 


THB;  KITCHBIN  GARDEN 

•2205.  — Tomatoes  in  an  unheated 
house. — If  there  is  no  means  of  heating  the 
house  the  best  plan  will  be  to  gather  all  fruits 
that  are  of  a usable  size,  and  place  them  in  a 
warm  place  to  ripen,  as  the  first  severe 
frost  will  kill  the  jjlants,  and  probably  spoil  the 
fruit  still  on  them.  They  will  not  live  in  a cold 
house  in  winter.  To  do  any  good  now  the 
temperature  at  night  should  not  fall  below 
50  degs. — E.  H. 


SAVOYS. 

In  very  many  cases  Savoys  are  sown,  planted, 
a ad  matured  too  early  in  the  season.  I have 
known  them  to  be  hard  in  the  head  in  August, 
and  very  generally  so  in  September,  when  it 
would  have  been  much  better  for  the  cultivator 
if  they  had  not  attained  this  condition  until 
November  ; but  by  that  time,  when  matured  so 
early,  they  begin  to  split  and  spoil,  and  as  a 
winter  vegetable  they  are  then  useless.  No  one 
cares  for  Savoys  so  long  as  Kidney  Beens,  Peas, 
and  other  choice  vegetables  are  obtain.able,  and 
they  ought  only  to  be  grown  for  the  winter 
supply,  and  if  secured  from  November  until 
April  they  will  prove  most  useful,  (food  soil 
and  deepcullureare  essential  to  these  as  to  all  the 
mtmbeis  of  the  Cabbage  tribe.  One  of  the  best 


kinds  to  grow  in  small  gardens  is  the  Early  Flat 
Green  Curled  Savoy  (here  illustrated),  as  it  has 
a small,  close  heal,  and  thus  can  be  planted 
close  together,  and  it  is  very  hardy  and  thrives 
well  on  most  soils.  M. 


THE  TOMATO  CROP 

In  this  locality  (Fratton)  the  Tomato  crop  has 
been  a partial  failure  this  season.  This  is  doubt- 
less in  part  due  to  the  cold  and  dull  weather 
that  prevailed  in  late  spring  and  e-arly  summer. 
I planted  a dozen  different  varieties,  and 
the  only  kind  that  has  set  well  and  given  full 
satisfaction  is  the  Old  Conqueror  (Large  Red).  In 
the  first  week  in  June  I planted  under  a south 
wall  from  large  pots  three  dozen  Hack  wood  Park 
Prolific,  with  one  or  two  clusters  of  fruit  set  on 
each.  These  fully  matured  as  the  season  went 
on,  but  although  there  was  an  immense  quantity 
of  bloom  no  more  fruit  set  till  the  autumn  fine 
weather  set  in.  The  same  day  I planted  these 
I put  out  under  an  east  wall,  in  the  same  garden, 
about  ail  equal  number  of  the  Old  Conqueror 
from  00  sized  pots.  These  set  their  fruit  well 
all  the  way  up  the  rods.  This  variety  is  a 
weak  grower,  and  if  the  soil  is  poor  it  often  has 
not  strength  to  set  any  more  fruit  after  the  first 
one  or  two  clusters  are  formed,  but  if  assisted 
with  liquid  manure,  or  a thick  mulching  of 
manure,  and  occasional  soakings  of  water  are 
given,  a full  crop  can  be  secured.  By  way  ot 
experiment  I placed  two  plants  of  this  variety 
close  to  the  front  lights  of  a vinery  glazed  with 
frosted  glass.  Although  the  plants  were  much 
drawn  they  set  their  fruit  well.  Agood  character- 
istic of  this  variety  is  that  it  generally  sets  fruit 
from  the  first  blooms  formed.  This  valuable 
quality,  together  with  its  hardiness,  causes  it  to 
be  in  general  favour  with  market-gardeners  for 
outdoor  culture,  and  when  we  consider  that  it 
will  form  fruit  in  subdued  light,  whilst  other 
varieties  this  season  have  rt  fused  to  do  the  same 
when  growing  close  under  clear  glass  in  a sunny 
aspect,  I thiiiK  we  shall  be  convince!  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  desirable  varieties  to  grow  if 
we  want  to  make  sure  of  a ciop.  It  niiglii 


interest  some  readers  of  (1.\kdenin(I  if  I remark 
that  the  Grapes  (Black  Hamburgh)  do  well  in  the 
house  with  frosted  glass  above  mentioned,  only 
they  are  about  three  w-eeks  later  than  those 
grown  ill  a house  close  by,  wheie  the  glass  is 
clear.  The  foliage  never  gets  scorched.  The 
first  bunch  of  grapes  was  cut  the  second  week 
in  September.  No  fire  heat  was  used. 

L.  C.  K. 


RQLES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.—  Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Q.iRDENma/ree  of  charge  if  correspondents/ollow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  arid  addressed  to  the  Editoe  oJ 
Garukxiso,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  cuidress  of  the  sender  are  resjuired  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
(fueries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Garde.xin9  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  (hey  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Ariswers  ( which,  with  the  exception  of  such  i s cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance, Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  isgained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardeninq 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


2238.  — Potting  Lilies. — How  should  I p'ant  Lilies  in 
a pot,  so  as  to  be  lealy  for  lable  decoraiion  in  spring? — 

M. 

2239. — Papaver  pilosum.— When  is  the  best  Line 
f ir  sowing  Una— now  or  in  ihe  spring,  and  in  a frame  or 
the  open  ground?— P.  D.  E. 

2240. — Destroying  crickets.— “ Will  “G.  S S ,” 
or  anyone  else,  kindly  inform  me  the  beat  way  to  get  rid 
of  crickets  from  the  hearth  ?—Standrick. 

2241. — Striking  cuttings  of  India-rubber- 
plants. — Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  the  best  way 
to  strike  cuttings  of  these  plants? — J.  Clark. 

2242. — Dressing  a garden.— I have  just  carted  40 
loads  of  cob  wall  broken  up  into  my  garden.  How  should 
I mi-x  it  with  earth,  and  when? — Lewis  Mackenzie. 

2243.  — Caterpillars  destroying  Cauli- 
flowers.—Wi  1 someone  kindly  tell  me  how  to  prevent 
catei pillars  destroying  the  leaves  of  Cauliflowers  ? — J.  L. 

2244. — Bulbs  In  china  ornaments.-  Can  anyone 
kindly  give  me  directions  as  to  watering  bulbs  in  china 
ornaments,  bowl-,  &o  , as,  ot  course,  there  is  no  drainage? 
— Kit. 

224.").— Thrips  on  Perns.— Will  someone  kindly  tell 
me  how  to  destroy  these  insects  without  injuring  Ferns? 
1 And  that  smoking  with  Tobacco  turns  the  fronds  brown. 
— J.  Clark. 

224fi.— Treatment  of  Acacia -seeds.  — When 
should  I sow  these,  and  in  what  soil?  1 have  no  green- 
house. How  should  I treat  them  aftt  r the  seeds  vegetate  ? 
—Old  Subscriber. 

2247. — Roses  for. button-holes.— Will  “j.  C.  C." 
kindly  give  me  the  name  of  si.x  good  Rosts  suitable  for 
button-holes  to  grow  on  the  back  wall  ot  a greenhouse? — 
Amateur,  Cumberland. 

2248. — Making  a Horseradish-bed.— Could  any- 
one kindly  inform  me  the  best  way  to  make  tbe  ab  ive, 
and  when  is  the  best  time  to  do  it,  and  is  there  any  special 
kind  to  grow?— Young  Beginner. 

2249. — Climbing  Bose  In  a conservatory.— 
Could  anyone  kindly  give  me  an  idea  how  to  fasten  a 
climbing  Rose  to  the  top  of  a conservatory?  I object  to 
wires  running  across. — A.  J.  W. 

2250. — Cuttings  from  Gooseberry-trees.- Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  wh^n  and  how  cuitings from  these 
should  be  inserted?  Also  a few  hints  as  to  the  future 
treatment  of  the  same  ?— J.  H.  P. 

2251. — Kalosanthes  (Crassula)  jasminea.— I 
have  a nice  lot  of  these  plants  rooted  round  me  sides  of 
48  sized  pots,  and  should  be  glad  to  know  how  to  treat 
them,  so  as  to  get  them  to  flower  well? — J.  Clark. 

2252. — Growing  Bucharis  amazonica.— I wish 
to  grow  these.  When  should  they  be  potted,  and  how 
should  they  be  treated  when  they  have  finished  flowering? 
Will  the  same  bulbs  do  again  ?— Co.xstant  Reader, 

22.53  -Red-spider  on  Violets.— What  will  kill 
red-spider  on  Violets,  sulphur  having  failed  ? Would  it  in 
anyway  injure  Violet  plants  in  bloom,  which  are  running 
to  leaf,  to  thin  out  the  leaves  ? The  plants  are  inclined  to 
inildew.— M F. 

2254.— Sweet  Potato.— Can  anyone  kindly  tell  me  il 
the  Sweet  Potato  (Batatas  edulis)  has  been  grown  with 
success  in  the  open  air  in  England,  and  if  so,  the  method 
of  cultivation,  and  where  seed  can  be  ootained,  and  the 
proper  time  to  plant?— R.  A. 

2255  -Sulphuric  acid  and  Grass-seeds.— I 
have  been  using  sulphuric  acid  on  the  lawns  to  kill  weeds. 
Would  it  be  safe  to  sow  lawn  seed  at  once,  or  would  the 
icid  kill  the  seeds,  or  would  ic  be  better  to  wait  until  the 
ipiing  before  sowing  ? — Enquirer. 

225C.— Carbolic  acid  for  weed  killing.- will 
so  neone  kindly  inform  me  the  right  proportion  of  oarbolio 
to  be  used  for  weed  killing?  I have  seen  carbolic  weed 
killer  advertised  very  cheaply,  bur  am  at  a loss  to  know 
wnsre  it  was  procurable.  Perhaps  someone  would  kindly 
inform  me,  and  state  if  they  found  it  answer  the  piiipose 
re  .uited?— F,  K.  J A. 


2257.— Privet  and  Thorns.— My  Thorn-hedge  is 
rather  thin  and  about  3 feet  high.  1 thought  of  planting 
some  Piivets  about  18  inches  apart  close  lo  i he  hedge  lo 
g(Ow.  Would  this  iiijurethe Thorns?  If  not,  « hen  would 
be  the  best  time  to  plant  them? — M.  G. 

22.58.— Destroying  wlreworms.— My  garden,  j 
which  is  about  an  acre  in  exrenl,  is  infested  with  « in - 
worm,  probably  owing  to  free  use  of  horse-dung  for  years. 
What  proportion  of  lime  and  soot  should  I use  to  destroy 
these,  ana  how  and  when  apply  it?— Lin. 

2259.— Trained  Gooseberry-trees.— I shall  le 
glad  if  anyone  can  kindly  give  me  any  information  as  to 
how  they  would  answer  trained  on  a wall  or  lo  a trellis, 
as  1 have  never  seen  any  so  treated  ; and  the  aspect  of  w all 
upon  which  they  would  succeed  best? — G.  G. 

2240  —Watering  bulbs.— 1 have  plunged  in  ashes 
in  a cold,  open  frame  out-of-doors  Hj aointh  and  Narcissus 
bulbs.  Will  someone  kindly  say  if  they  will  require  any 
water  during  the  six  weeks  they  remain  there?  I gav  e 
them  a good  watering  when  put  in  the  ashes.— Ionora.mu.s. 

2201.— India -rubber -plant. — I have  an  india- 
rubb.-r-plaiit,  which  is  becoming  somewhat  unmanageable, 
hvving  giown  to  a height  of  upwards  of  8 feel.  1 shall  he 
obliged  if  someone  will  kindly  tell  me  if  it  is  advisable  to 
cutitdown?  If  so,  how  far,  ai.d  the  best  time  of  jearlo 
do  so  ?— J.  E.  H. 

2’62.— Keeping  Potatoes.— I had  a good  crop  of 
Early  May  Potatoes,  and  have  some  left,  part  of  which  I 
am  desirous  of  keeping  for  eating  later  on,  and  part  for 
seed.  I have  them  in  a sack  in  the  cellar,  and  find  they  are  | 
“chitting.”  How  can  I keep  them  for  a time  without  this  | 
chitting?- W.  B.  R. 

22(13 —Improving  a tennis-lawn.— My  ter.nis-  1 
lawn  is  considerably  overgrown  by  the  creeping  Butter- 
cup whichdefiesmy  attempts  to  root  it  up  completely,  ai  d i 
if  one  of  roots  is  killed,  it  starts  Irom  another.  Can 
anyone  tell  me  how  to  eradicate  it?  The  lawn  was  newly 
laid  this  year.— West  Yorkshire. 

2204. — Treatment  of  a Bougainvillea.— I have 

an  old  plant  of  this  in  my  stove-house,  which  has  flowered  i 
well  during  the  summer,  and  is  now  coming  into  blossom  i 
again.  Would  someone  kindly  tell  me  il  it  should  do  so,  I 
and  when  is  the  best  lime  to  prune  it,  and  the  get.eial  I 
treatment  it  requires?— Bougainvillea. 

2205.  - Gladiolus  Colvillei  alba. — I am  anxious 
to  have  some  of  these  lovely  flowers  in  bloom  early  in 
spring.  Should  they  be  planted  now  or  later  on,  and 
plunged  as  other  bulb.s  ? I have  a small  cool  greenhousi, 
heated  by  an  oil-stove  to  about  45  degs.  in  severe  weather  ; 
will  that  suit  them  ? As  I have  just  purchased  some  good  'I 
bulbs,  an  early  reply  w ill  much  oblige.— E.  V. 

2206. — Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums.— Will  someone  I 
have  the  kindness  to  inform  me  the  best,  kinds  of  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Plums  (half-dozen  each),  which  1 intend  to  add  1 
to  my  fruit-trees  next  month,  and  replace  some  that  are  ; 
worthless?  I live  in  the  county  of  Cork,  about  eight 
miles  from  the  Southern  Atlantic  coast.— R.  L.  A. 

2267.  — Treatment  of  Peach  and  Nec-  ' 
tarlne-trees. — will  someone  kindly  tell  n.e  what  I i 
must  do  to  my  l each  and  Nectarine-trees?  They  are  i 
about  ten  years  old,  planted  at  the  back  of  a lean-to  cold- 
house,  with  Vines  in  the  front,  and  are  very  much  affected 
with  “scale”  blight;  so  much  so  that  they  look  like  djing. 

— S.  Reader. 

2.08.— Poplars  for  a smoky  town.— Would  any 
one  kindly  advise  me  what  kinds  of  Poplars  f should  plant  ,, 
in  a smoky  town  in  the  north  of  England  that  would  grow  , 
into  trees — not  shrubs?  South  aspect;  but  cold  and  damp  1 
subsoil.  1 would  like  Lombardy,  as  they  are  very  grace- 
ful ; or  would  the  Black  Italian  be  better,  and  when  should  ij 
they  be  planted— now  or  in  the  spring?- M.  G.  q 

2269. — Seedling  Briers.— I have  several  seer  I'ng 
Briers  which  I budded  in  Julv.  Unfortunately,  all  the  J 
buds  have  failed.  Will  “ J.  C.  C.”  kindly  say  whether  j 
these  Briers  will  do  to  bud  again  next  year?  I budded  them  1 
below  the  collar  with  Teas,  exactly  in  the  same  man-  er  as 

I did  some  standards,  nearly  all  of  which  grew.  I shoul  1 
be  glad  to  know  the  probable  cause  of  failure  in  the  case  of 
the  Briers?— S.ALOP.  ' 

2270. — Tree  - Oaraatlons.— My  half-dozen  Tree- 
Carnations  have  been  sadly  neglected.  They  have  been 
kept  in  the  greenhouse  all  summer,  whereas  I ought  to 
have  turned  them  out-of-doors.  Can  I repot  them  now, 
or  shall  I try  to  bloom  them  as  they  are?  They  are  in 
deep  4-inch  pots,  and  bloomed  nicely  when  I first  had 
them— last  spring.  Will  “B.  C.  R.”  kindly  advise  me? 

— C.  N.  P.,  Wolverhampton. 

2271. — Hardy  Tea  Roses.  — Will  someone  who 
knows  please  tell  me  the  names  of  some  hardy  Tea  Roses 
for  buiton-holes  and  cuttiog  ? The  most  prolific,  of  course, 
would  be  preferred,  suitable  for  south-west  and  east  i 
aspects.  Subsoil  slightly  clayey,  hut  well  trenched  and  [ 
manurtd.  Colours  required:  white,  cream,  pink,  and  I 
canary  or  bright-yellow ; for  planting  next  month.  Lo- 
oalit) , North-west  Loudon.— Kit. 

2-272  —Worms  in  a window-box.— I have  a win- 
dow-box garden,  though  only  containing  altogether  about 
3 bushels  of  mould,  but  there  are  a great  number  of  small 
white  worms  in  it  about  half-inch  long,  and  about  as  thick  as 
sewing  cotton.  They  cluster  in  great  numbers  round  the 
roots  of  everything  I put  in.  Can  anyone  tell  me  what 
they  are,  if  they  are  injurious  to  plants,  and  if  so,  what 
[ had  best  do  to  get  rid  of  them?— Constance. 

2273. — Treatment  of  yellow  Pansies.— 1 have  ! 
a large  border  of  blue  and  yellow  Pansies,  put  in  this 
summer.  They  have  flowered  continuously  all  the  season 
from  May  till  now.  What  must  I do  to  ensure  themdoiug 
well  next  year  ? Should  I take  cuttings  and  fill  up  the 
border  afresh,  or  will  the  old  plants  do?  I should  be 
grateful  for  instructions  how  to  proceed,  as  I never  had  a 
garden  till  this  year,  and  know  nothing  of  flowers. — 

K M.  L. 

2274. — An  old  Apple-tree.— 1 have  a large,  old 
Apple-tree  in  my  garden,  which  has  to  be  cut  down,  as  it 
stands  on  a lawn  that  is  to  be  made  into  a tennis-court.  It 
bears  a lot  of  very  good  cooking  Apples,  and  has  some 
splendid,  strong;  straight,  young  branches.  If  I cut  these 
off  and  planted  them,  would  there  be  any  hope  of  their 
growing  and  eventually  having  fruit?  If  so,  will  someone 
kindly  advise  me  as  to  what  time,  and  how  to  plant  them 
properly  ?— Lilv. 
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2275. — Creepers  for  the  inside  of  a porch.— 
t have  a porch,  closed  in  by  glass  on  the  north  and  east, 
by  the  house  on  the  west,  and  open  on  the  south.  I want 
to  grow  some  Creepers  inside  it.  _ Will  someone  kindly 
sUo’gest  some  good  ones?  There  is  no  door  at  all  to  the 
porch,  so  that  it  will  be  e.xposed  to  frost  in  winter.  The 
creepers  will  have  to  gr.rw  in  pots  or  shallow  boxes. — 
West  Yorkshire. 

2276. - Plants  for  a trellised  arch.— I wish  to 
cover  a trellised  arch,  7 feet  high,  10  feet  long,  and  5 feet 
broad,  with  creepers  (perennial),  and  should  bs  glad  to 
know  of  a few  inexpensive  climbing  plants,  such  as  Roses, 
Clematis,  &c.,  which  would  be  effective  and  quick  growing, 
but  hardy  and  able  to  withstand  frost?  Would  white 
Traveller’s  Joy  Clematis  choke  the  Roses  ? Would  a 
Honeysuckle  be  a good  thing? — K.  M.  L. 

2277. — Pruning  Tea  Roses.— in  answer  to  a former 
question  “ J.  C.  C."  kindly  stated  the  time  for  pruning 
Roses  in  pots.  Would  he  kindly  also  say  whether  in 
pruning  Teas  and  Noisettes  in  November  the  weak  and 
young  shoots  should  be  out  back,  or  whether  it  is  the 
old  wood  that  should  be  thinned  ? Also  how  had  I better 
prune  a W.  A.  Richardson  in  a 7-inch  pot,  bought  in  July, 
that  has  grown  perhaps  2 feet  since  then  ? I would 
like  it  to  flower  next  year. — Roseus. 

2278. — Bulrushes  in  a pond.— I have  a small 
artificial  pond  in  my  garden  supplied  by  a fountain.  In 
this  I planted,  with  other  water  plants,  some  Bulrushes, 
They  increased  wonderfully,  with  stems  8 feet  in  height, 
and  I gathered  them  last  year  for  decorative  purposes. 
They  have  come  up  equally  well  this  year  ; but  all  the 
stems,  12  inches  below  the  head,  are  thinner  and  double, 
united  at  the  top  by  the  usual  single  head.  What  is  the 
reason  of  this,  and  is  it  uncommon? — Maelev. 

2279.  — Brier  stocks  dying  down.  — Will 
“J.  C C.,”  or  any  other  good  Bose  grower,  kindly  give 
me  information  on  the  following  subject? — I have  several 
Roses  budded  on  the  common  Dog  Rose  Brier  stock  of 
last  year,  and  the  stock  is  gradua'ly  dying  down  from  the 
top.  1st,  What  causes  it  to  do  so,  and  2nd,  what  course 
can  I adopt  to  prevent  its  going  farther  ? I am  afraid  I 
sha  1 lose  the  whole  I have  budded  in  this  wav,  as  it  is 
getting  near  the  spot  where  I have  inserted  ray  bud. — 
J.  J. 

2280. — Preesia  refracta  alba.  — Will  anyone 
kindly  inform  me  how  to  treat  Preesia  bulbs?  Should 
they  be  planted  in  the  same  way  as  Roman  Hyacinths? 
Will  they  do  plunged  in  new  peat-Moss  instead  of  ashes, 
and  placed  under  a frame  on  garden  foil.  How  long 
should  they  be  left  before  taking  into  the  house?  My 
greenhouse  is  very  small— 6 feet  by  10  feet— and  onlv 
heated  to  about  45  deys.  in  frosty  weather.  Will  the 
Freesias  flower  early',  and  do  well  at  that  temperature?— 
E.  Y. 

2281.  — Defective  flue.— I have  not  seen  any  reply 
yet,  and  therefore  beg  to  send  further  details.  As  fore- 
told by  “ B.  C.  R.,”  the  two  flues  from  the  one  fire  will 
not  act.  The  larger  flue  takes  all,  and  the  shorter  one 
none  at  all.  I now  think  of  putting  a second  fire-place 
alongside  the  first  one.  There  is  plenty  of  room  to  do  this, 
and  I can  feed  both  from  the  one  fire-hole.  I cannot  very 
well  afford  the  expense  of  a saddle-boiler  and  pipes,  hence 
I am  anxious  to  make  the  most  of  my  flues.  What 
should  I do  ?-C.  N.  P. 

2282. — Seedling  Carnations.— I have  six  seedling 
Carnations  two  years  old,  which  till  this  summer  have  been 
in  a greenhouse  and  never  flowered.  This  spring  I planted 
them  in  a border,  and  layered  them  in  August.  The  layers 
are  now  covered  with  buds,  and  I have  had  several  blooms 
off  two  of  the  C irnations.  Ought  I to  nip  them  off  or  allow 
them  to  flower?  The  layers  have  not  been  detached  from 
the  old  plants.  Is  it  better  to  leave  them  on  altogether? 
Also  would  it  be  a good  thing  to  give  them  a little  manure, 
and  when  ? — K.  M.  L. 

2283. — Repotting  Camellias.— My  Cimellias  were 
omitted  to  be  repotted  at  the  proper  time.  Will  it  be  best 
to  do  so  with  care  now,  or  to  wait  till  the  new  growth  begins 
next  year?  Some  of  them  have  not  been  shifted  for  three 
or  four  years,  and  seem  pot-bound.  Surely  those  with  no 
buds  on  could  not  be  injured  by  a shift  now?  I propose 
using  a compost  as  follows  : Two  parts  good  fibrous-loam, 
one  part  leaf-mould,  one  part  peat,  and  a little  coarse 
sand.  I shall  not  have  any  flowers  before  January  or 
February,  I think. — N.  M. 

2281.— Plants  for  an  unkeated  conserva- 
tory.— Will  anyone  kindly  favour  me  with  a list  of  twelve 
of  the  best  perennials,  other  than  Roses,  suitable  for 
climbing  or  training  upon  a trellis  on  the  inside  stone  wall 
of  a conservatory,  in  which  there  is  no  artificial  heat? 
The  wall  is  14  feet  high,  and  has  exposures  to  south  and 
west.  State  which  of  them  are  evergreen,  what  space  (in 
breadth)  ought  to  be  allowed  to  each,  and  give  any  infor- 
mation regarding  them  that  would  guide  the  enquirer  in 
choosing  a selection. — An  Ignorant  Scotchman. 

2285.— Repotting  Azaleas.— Will  any  good  culti- 
vator of  Azaleas  kindly  inform  me  the  proper  time  to  repot 
old  plants  that  have  been  over  twelve  years  in  the  same 
pots?  The  pots  are  full  of  roots,  so  much  so  that  you  can 
lift  the  plants  out  of  them  easily.  Consequently,  water 
has  no  effect  in  moistening  the  balls.  The  plants  are  old, 
and  some  over  6 feet  high.  The  foliage  is  small,  and  of  a 
sickly  yellow  colour,  and  theunder  branches  aredyingofl. 
The  plants  stood  out  all  summer  on  a shady  border 
plunged  in  ashes.  What  would  be  the  best  compost  to 
use  for  to  renew  the  vigour  of  the  plants.  Could  I reduce 
the  balls,  and  if  so,  how  much  ? Size  of  pots  10  inches  and 
12  inches. — Singleiiandbd. 

2280.— Climbing  Rose  for  a London  garden, 
—will  someone  kindly  recommend  me  a good  climbing 
Rose  for  a cool  greenhouse  in  the  Clapham-road,  London"? 

I have  had  a Marfehal  Niel,  but  it  blooms  too  shyly,  i 
should  plant  the  roots  outside,  introducing  the  stem  in- 
wards. Gloire  de  Dijon  I do  not  care  for.  A Rose  with 
good-shaped  flowers  and  freely-produced,  hardy  enough  to 
do  well  under  glass  near  London,  would  be  very  acceptable. 

I thought  of  Aim6e  Vibert,  but  though  the  buds  are  good 
the  flower  is  not  much.  Would  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison  or  La  Reine  do?  Of  course,  if  grown  on  their 
own  roots  or  Manetti  stocks  they  could  be  trained  up.  I 
suppose  it  would  be  best  to  plant  now?— W.  R C 
Stock  well.  ' ■’ 


2287. — Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  PuchsiaSi— 
I have  a lot  of  autumn-struck  cuttings,  Zonal  Pelargo- 
niums, &c.,  which  are  plunged  in  pots  in  the  ground 
Ooam),  as  I had  no  ashes  or  fiore.  How  shall  I avoid  tak- 
ing worms,  slugs,  &o.,  indoors  when  1 take  them  in? 
If  lime-water  is  advised,  please  say  how  it  is  prepared? 
Must  these  be  kept  growing,  or  will  the  roots  live  after  fall 
of  leaves?  Fuchsias: — Will  autumn-struck  cuttings  (in 
boxes)  stand  potting  now,  or  should  I leave  them  till 
spring . What  must  I do  with  the  old  plants  of  these,  that 
have  been  bedded  out  and  are  still  in  the  ground?  Should 
they  be  potted,  or  would  taking  them  up  a little  later  on 
and  keeping  them  down  in  a cellar  do?  Will  old  plants  in 
pots  do  laid  to  rest  in  a cellar?— C.  D.  I. 

2288. — Arum  Lilies,  &c.— Should  these  plants  be 
kept  green  through  the  winter,  or  allowed  to  wither  back? 
Some  people  tell  me  one  thing  and  some  another.  I have 
a pretty  plant  with  three  large  leaves;  it  was  planted  a 
year  ago  ; it  does  not  seem  in  the  least  inclined  to  wither, 
and  the  leaves  are  so  handsome  it  appears  barbarous  to 
make  them  die.  Of  course,  if  doing  so  will  make  the  plant 
flower  better,  that  is  what  I want.  Must  I in  this  case 
cease  the  watering  by  degrees?  I am  so  much  obliged  lor 
the  information  from  your  correspondents  as  to  the  treat- 
meiR  of  Vallotas.  I have  followed  the  advice  given  with 
the  happiest  result.  The  Vallota  that  has  been  in  my  win- 
dow several  years  bore  two  spikes  of  very  handsome 
flowers- unusually  large  blossoms— this  autumn.— Mark. 

2289. — Heating  a greenhouse  from  a hot- 
water  tank. — I intend  heating  a greenhouse,  about  10 
feet  by  12  feet,  by  means  of  a horse-shoe  boiler  connected 
with  a tank  placed  underneath  the  staging,  and  holding 
frotn  100  gallons  to  150  gallons.  The  water  wi.en  heated  in 
the  boiler  will  flow  into  the  tank.  I shall  place  a 4-inch 
pipe  round  the  house,  and  connect  it  with  the  top  of  the 
tank,  which  will,  of  course,  be  covered  in.  The  re  turn  pipe 
will  run  back  into'  the  bottom  of  the  boiler.  The  tank  will 
be  covered  with  some  non-conducting  material  to  keep  in 
the  heat,  and  it  is  claimed  that  by  this  means  the  pipes 
may  be  kept  hot  for  a considerable  time  after  the  fire  has 
gone  out— in  fact,  night  stoking  can  almost  be  dispensed 
with.  I find  an  iron  hot-water  tank  of  the  size  I should  re- 
quire would  cost  a good  sum  of  money ; and  I purpose 
building  m.ine  in  brick  and  cement  and  plaster,  on  the 
inside  with  cement  and  sharp  sand.  I am  afraid  that  if  1 
use  iron  connections  with  the  tank  the  joints  will  not 
stand  the  heat,  so  I shall  use  glazed  drain-pipes,  and  con- 
nect my  iron  pipes  with  these,  making  ordinary  red  lead 
joints.  Will  anyone  kindly  inform  iiie  if  a tank  so  con- 
structed would  stand  boiling  water  without  cracking?  And 
would  the  glazed  drain-pipes  as  connections  with  the  tank 
answer  better  than  iron  ones'!  Shall  I be  right  in  con- 
necting the  return  pipe  with  the  boiler  instead  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tank,  as  by  so  doing  I shall  only  require  two 
connections  with  the  tank  ?— AM.vrKUB.,  J.'  M Snlfhm 
Walden. 


To  the  folloiving  qiieries  brief  editorial  replies 
fire  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  shotdd  tluy  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects, 

2290. — Orchid  in  a bell-glass  (IF.  D.  S)-l  have 
no  doubt  it  would  succeed  if  one  were  provided,  and  I 
would  advise  you  to  try  with  Odontoglossum  Rossi  majus. 
— M.  B. 

2291. — The  Dames’  Violet  (A.  Taylor).— Yon  have 
not  been  a diligent  reader  of  Gardeni.nu,  or  you  would 
have  seen  your  previous  question  answered  in  the  number 
tor  Oct.  4th,  page  414,  which  see.— M.  B. 

2292. — Coryanthes  (.7.  Z>.)  — You  siy  youareasmall 
grower  with  very  limited  means  of  accommodation  ; then 

I advise  you  not  to  invest  in  any  members  of  this  genus  ! 
It  requires  a great  deal  of  hear,  and  it  you  have  not  got 
this  you  had  better  leave  it  alone  and  grow  somethin^ 
that  will  give  you  more  pleasure.— M.  B.  " 

2293. — Oncidium  Harrisonianum  (J/r.  A’fn-d 

Schumachety—CnU  gentleman  sends  mo  some  flowers 
ivhich  he  calls  O.  Cavendishianum.  He  does  not  tell  me 
anything  about  the  size  of  the  plant.  I beheve  this  to  be 
the  species.  This  plant  is  compact  in  growth,  and  free- 
flowering,  whilst  C ivendishianum  is  a very  laro-e  and 
robust  grower. — M.  B.  “ 

2291.— Worms  in  manure  (JJ.  //.),— Apply  a small 
shovelful  of  salt,  and  the  same  quantity  to  each  laro-e 
barrowload  of  manure.  Well  mix  it  and  turn  it  over  two 
or  three  limes.  Let  it  remain  in  a heap  for  two  or  three 
weeks  before  use,  turning  it  over  every  three  or  four 
days,  and  adding  a little  more  soot  to  it  each  time.  It 
may  then  be  applied  to  the  ground. 

229,5.— Jerusalem  Artichokes  (ff.  L.  A.),— if 
planted  in  February  or  March,  in  rows  3 feet  apart,  and  2 
feet  from  set  to  set  in  the  rows,  and  in  deeply-dug,  well- 
manured  soil,  and  in  an  open,  sunny  situation,  they  must 
surely  succeed.  It  the  ground  is  very  light,  mix  some 
well-pulverised,  dry  clay  with  it.  This  Artichoke  is  very 
liable  to  run  to  top  in  very  light  soil. 

2296. — Strawberries  dying  (Z).  S ) —if  the  run- 
ners were  rootless  when  you  planted  them  but  little  better 
resultscould  be  expected.  If  you  had  pegged  the  runners 
down  to  the  ground,  or  put  them  in  pots',  and  have  let 
them  got  well  rooted  before  separating  them  from  the 
parent  pUnts,  you  would  not  have  lost  ten  out  of  the  200 
The  matter  has  often  been  treated  of  in  Gardening. 

2297. — Forcing  Rhubarb  in  dark  pits(ZAD./f.) 
—Put  3 feet  deep  oi  long  stable-manure  and  tree  (Oak  or 
Beech)leavesinto  the  pitsand  tread  well  down, coveringover 
with  a lew  inches  in  thickness  of  garden  mould  ; then  get 
some  strong  Rhubarb-roots  of  an  early  kind  and  place  on 
the  bed,  covering  them  to  their  crowns  with  light  mould 
or  leaves.  Close  the  frame  with  the  shutters,  and  cover 
over  with  mats  or  straw.  A lining  of  manure  round  the 
pit  will  be  an  advantage. 

2298. — Pansies  and  Pinks  in  beds  (15.  A ) —The 
ground  about  the  roots  of  th.se  should  be  kept  well  stirred 
and  for  this  purpose  small  Dutch  hoes,  about  4 inches  wide’ 
answer  best.  Beyond  this  they  require  little  more  atten- 
tion, except  to  see  that  the  plants  are  steady  in  the 
ground.  The  soil  should  be  pressed  firmly  round  the  roots 
with  the  fingers,  and  some  of  the  plants  may  be  tied  to 
small  sticks  to  steady  them.  Slugs  and  the  leather-coated 
grubs  must  be  searched  for  at  night. 


Crassulas  (Kalosanthes) 
(It . A.).— These  plants  must  be  watered  with  caution  until 
they  besiin  to  move  freely  into  growth  in  the  spring,  when 
they  will  need  more  root  moisture.  During  the  autumn 
and  winter  do  not  apply  any  water  until  the  soil  has  got 
almost  dry.  Yet  moisture  must  not  be  withheld  too  long 
or  the  lower  leaves  will  shrivel  up  and  die,  which  detracts 
much  from  the  appearance  of  the  plants,  and  yetdo-s 
not  detract  much  generally  from  their  flowering 


Should  not  {Amateurs).—!  am  asaed  by  a host  of  ama- 
teurs what  they  are  to  do  now  their  Cattleyas  are  "-rowing’ 
My  advice  is  that  if  the  shoots  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  be 
growths  to  water  them  carefully,  and  keep  them  so  as  to  get 
as  good  and  strong  a growth  as  possiMe  irom  them  which 
when  finished  should  be  carefully  rested,  and  by  this  means 
other  shoots  may  be  made  in  the  summer  months  ; but  if 
the  eyes  have  not  come  away  keep  the  plants  quite  quiet 
until  the  turn  of  the  year  — M.  B. 


2301.- Oncidium  micropogon  (J.  J.  //.)— Tne 
flower  sent  is  that  of  a pale  variety.  I have  seen  much 
brighter  ones.  The  Cattleya  flowers  will  come  out  of  the 
sheath  made  ; but  j ou  must  keep  them  cool  enouo-h  and 
dry  enough  to  prevent  them  from  starting  into  "-"-owth 
I cannot  say  when  they  will  flower  without  knowing  their 
names.  C.  Trianai  flowers  just  after  Christmas,  C.  Perci- 
valiana  before  Christmas,  Gaskelliana  now  nearly  over 
Mossifo  and  Mendeli  in  June.  Glad  to  hear  you  are  suc- 
cessful, and  that  you  find  the  hobby  so  pleasant.— M.  B. 

2.302.— Stanhopea  insignis(J//-.  Burnham)  —This 
enquirer  sends  me  word  that  he  has  a plant  of  this  in 
flower  with  seven  blossoms  on  a spike,  but  he  detests  the 
perfume  which  it  emits.  Well,  some  few  of  the  species  I 
know  are  too  strongly  scented,  but  I thought  this  species 
could  be  tolerated  by  most  people.  “Mr.  Burnham”  is 
like  most  of  Orchid-growers,  as  he  complains  of  the  short 
time  It  lasts  in  flower,  and  this  is  certainly  its  great  draw- 
back. I will  endeavour  to  call  and  see  him  some  day  and 
perhaps  his  fine  Vands  may  be  in  flower  then.  Th'e’poor 
Stanhopea  suffers  by  comparison  with  V.  tricolor  I have 
no  doubt.— M.  B.  ’ 


ps.-Laslla  autumnalis  {L.  Z.y-Yss,  this  is  the 
All  Saints  Flower  of  the  Alexicans.  It  is  keeping  to 
its  flowering  time  pretty  well.  I have  seen  it  open- 
ing in  several  collections,  and  it  will  last  for  a month  or 
six  weeks  if  carefully  treated.  A’ou  say  the  plant  was 
imported  in  the  spring.  Just  so,  you  have  the  advantava 
of  the  well-ripened  bulb  from  its  native  country,  and  I sh"!! 
be  pleased  if  you  send  me  a flower  from  the  next  growth 
It  is  a nice  coloured  variety,  but  I cannot  appreciate  the 
horrid  perfume  it  yields  ; but  this  does  not  become  offen- 
sive if  not  approached  too  close.  I am  glad  to  find  that 
although  the  plant  has  been  cultivated  for  upwarils  of  fifty 
years  it  sti  1 retains  it  hold  upon  the  horticultural  pubre 
— M.  B. 


2304.— Crown  Imperials  {J.  C.J.— These  may  bs 
grown  and  flowered  in  any  loamy  soil  forming  an  ordinary 
flower  border;  but  to  do  them  Justice,  and  to  ensure  a fine 
bloom,  they  should  be  planted  in  a deep,  rich,  and  well- 
drained  soil.  If  the  latter  is  not  rich  it  must  lie  made  so 
by  the  addition  of  a good  dres.-ing  of  well-decomposed 
manure.  A good  coating  of  this  manure  should  be  laid 
about  the  plants  in  the  winter,  as  it  will  give  them  a little 
protection  during  severe  frosts,  and  thus  benefit  the  bulbs 
The  Crown  Imperial  is  one  of  those  plants  th.at  when  once 
set  out  requires  to  be  let  alone  and  remain  undisturbed  for 
years.  Strong  bulbs  do  not  always  flower  the  first  year 
afterplanting. 

“o*  growing  favourably 
(h.  C.  Saltash  ).— The  reason  your  plants  do  not  thrive 
and  flower  is  because  you  have  not  heat  enough.  Dendro- 
bium  densifloritm,  D,  nobile,  and  Cmlogvne’  crisUta  will 
■ not  thrive  in  a ternperature  suitable  for'  Odontoglossum 
grande,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  and  Cypripedium  insigne.  These 
latter  are  quite  temperate  Orchids.  Without  knowiii"- 
anything  of  your  house,  I should  suggest  having  a portion 
parted  off  by  a glass  partition  ; into  this  put  those  kinds 
requiring  more  heat,  and  thus  keep  them  warmer.  Do  not 
attempt  repotting  of  anything  until  the  spring,  and  then 
do  it  well  and  with  proper  material.  If  there  is  really  no 
method  of  keeping  more  warmth,  then  get  rid  of  them  for 
temperate  kinds  that  will  do  well  with  you,  such  as  Lycaste 
Skinneri  and  Odontoglossum  grande.— M.  B. 

2308.— Cattleya  gigas  (tl.  7».J,— Yours  is  a very 
pretty  variety  ; and  you  say  you  have  nine  flowers  on  the 

plant  now.  Do  vou  mean  nine  on  the  plant  after  the  one  sent 
had  been  cut  off?  If  so  this  is  very  creditable.  This  season  I 
was  told  by  a man  who  considered  himself  quite  an  oracle 
with  this  species,  that  I should  not  see  many  C.  gigas,  they 
had  not  recovered  from  the  Jubilee  A’ear ; that  was  the 
time  to  see  gigas.  Well,  I think  this  season  I have  seen 
more  blooms  of  this  species  than  ever  I have  seen  before— 
and  good  blooms,  too.  And  I think  if  anyone— yourself, 
for  instance — dots  not  let  the  blooms  stay  on  the  plantlonr’ 
enough  to  injure  the  health,  and  before  it  starts  growint^ 
everyone  may  have  this  species  flower  every  year  by  giving 
the  plants  a good  season  of  rest.  And  this  may  be  done  by 
removing  the  plant  to  a lower  temperature,  and  keepino-ifc 
dry.  This  will  prevent  the  plant  from  the  great  fault  it 
has  of  growing  in  winter,  and  this  is  brought  about  by  its 
being  kept  too  warm  and  too  damp. — M.  E. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take. to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

T.  Uadler.-Yon  should  advertise  if  you  wish  to  sell 
your  boiler. Eastern  J'Vo.r/.— Apply  to  Mr.  Green,  Bed- 

ford Conservatories,  Centre  - avenue,  Covent-garden- 

market,  London,  W.C. Puzzled  AiiiateMi-.— Pur  base 

one  of  the  stoves  adveidlsed  in  this  paper. IF.  L. 

Banks,  Bids  Madoc.—The  Strawberries  and  Peas  show  a 

mild  autumn. James  Marsh.— Ihe  dish  of  very  largo 

Apples  shown  at  the  late  Guildhall  show  was  Peasgood's 

Nonesuch,  grown  under  glass. (?.— Apply  to  Mr.  Henry 

Vilmorin,  4,  Qua!  de  la  M6gisserie,  Paris. P.  D.  P.— 

Please  send  specimen  of  the  Fern,  and  then  w e can  tell 

you  its  name  and  how  to  treat  it. B.  P.  C.  P.  H.—Yfe 

know  of  no  book  that  will  help  you.  The  Garden,  pub- 
lished at  this  office,  has  the  best  coloured  plates  of  any  of 
the  gardening  papers,  and  you  should  take  it  in.^ 
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E.  S.  H. — Apply  to  Richard  Smith  & Co.,  High-street, 
Worcester.^— — We  have  never  heard  anything 
of  the  mattter  as  to  Figs  in  India,  and  think  your  friend 

mast  be  mistaken.  Please  give  more  details. E.  I”. — 

We  know  of  no  book  that  will  help  you. Diseaaed  roots 

of  Peach-trees.— T\\q  soil  seems  totally  deficient  in  fibre, 
and  is  therefore  unsuited  to  Peach  culture.  Could  you 
not  renew  the  borders  with  some  turf3'-loain,  &c.  ?^— 
11.  G.  Swainson. — As  the  Pelargoniums  are  in  an  unheated 
greenhouse,  no  doubt  a want  of  warmth  and  dry  air  is  the 
cause  of  the  mischief.  These  plants  will  not  keep  in 

health  or  flower  well  in  such  a structure. E.  J.  Vokes. 

— Please  send  specimens  of  what  you  call  the  Ground 

Cherry. Constant  7iVnd(’r.— Please  say  what  shape  you 

wish  the  beds  to  be,  and  then  we  can  tell  you  how  to  alter 
them. 


NAMES  OE  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

***  Any  communications  respectiiyf  plants  or  fruits 
sent  tona>m  should  always  accompany  the  parcel^  which 
should  be  ad  Iressed  to  the.  Editor  of  Garoevi.vq  TiitiUS- 
TRATED,  57,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Names  of  plants.—//.  L.  Varieties  of 

Coreopsis. J.  R.  II. — Jasmine  Night  shade  (Solanum 

jasminoides). Celer. — It  has  been  many  times  stated 

that  we  do  not  undertake  to  name  garden  varieties  of 

Rose^,  and  those  sent  had  all  fallen  to  pieces. E. 

Great  Ox- eye  Daisy(  Py  rethrum  uliginosura). 

ir.  P. — Virginian  Poke-weed  (Phytolacca  deoandra),  not 

good  to  eat. II.  E.  Fox. — Cratfegus  prunifolia. 

Ji  L.H. — 1,  Phlebodium  aureum ; 2,  Aspidium  Lonchitis; 

5,  Canna  species. MissH.  Ryder. — 1,  Heliauthusstrumo- 

8U3  ; 2,  Heliopsis  laevis  ; 3,  Veronica  speciosa. Rose. — 

Send  specimen  when  in  flower. II.  J. — 1,  Send  in 

fruit  ; 2,  Juniperus  sabina;  3,  Sparmannia  africana. 

Browne. — 1,  Falkland  Islands’  Speedwell(Veronica  decus- 
sata) ; 2.  Spider  Fern(Pteris  serrulata);  3,  Lomariagibba ; 
4,  Insufficient  specimen  ; 5,  Common  Hart’s-tongue  Fern 
(Scolopendriura  vulgare) ; G,  Mount  Gargano  Hare-bell 
(Campanula  garganica) ; 7,  White  Rock  Cress  (Arabis 
albida);  8,  A Phlox  apparently  ; but  specimen  dried  up. 

Braeside. — Parottia  persica. J.  S.  A.— I,  Cyrto- 

mium  falcatum  ; 2,  Asplenium  bulbiferum  ; 3,  Send  better 

specimen  ; 4,  Pteris  serrulata. il/r.s\  B.  Clifton  Hill, — 

Fungi:  I,  Lactarius  quietus  ; 2,  Agaricus  aeruginosus ; 

3,  Lactarius  pallidus. B.  Janies. — Brugmansia  Knighti. 

There  will  be  an  article  on  their  culture  in  next  issue  of 

Gardening. C.  J.  C. — 1,  Cheddar  Pink  (Dianthus 

ca3sius) ; 2,  Apparently  Hyssop- leaved  Dragon’s -head 
(Dracocephalum  Ruyschianum) ; but  specimen  was  much 
dried  up  ; 3,  AGnaphalium,  poor  specimen  ; 4,  Antennaria 

margaritacea. E.  S.  //,— 1,  An  Asplenium.  Send  again 

when  fertile  ; 2,  A Platyloma  apparently ; but  specimen  in- 
sufficient; 3,  Pteris  umbrosa;  4,  Pterisserrulatacristata. 

Lyminster. — Virginian  Spidervvort(Tradescantiavirginica). 

M.  II. — 1,  Hydrangea  paniculata  ; Other  specimens 

insufficient.  Larger  and  fresher  ones  are  required. 

Aynes  Knight. — Send  a specimen  of  the  plant  you  wish 
to  be  named.  The  botanical  name  of  the  hardy  Indian 
Balsam  is  Impatiens  glandulifera. 

Names  of  fruit. — Hillend.—Peav  Fordan'e  d’Au- 

tomne. Kingstonian. — Apple  Annie  Elizabeth.  Pears  : 

1,  Beurre  Diel ; 2,  Napoleon. J.  L. — Apple  Warner’s 

King.  Pear  Beurrd  Bose. II.  J.  St.  John. — Apples  : 

1,  King  of  the  Pippins;  2,  A small  Lady  Henniker; 

3,  Norfolk  Beauftn  apparently ; 4,  Not  recognised ; 
.5,  Fearn’s  Pippin. II.  J.~ Pears:  1,  Chaumontel ; 

2,  Va.ss6  Colmar ; 3 and  4,  Specimens  rotten  ; 5,  Forelle ; 

6,  Apparently  Calebasse  Bose.  Poorspecimen  ; 7,  Napoleon. 

Old  Reader. — Apples  : 1,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  ; 

2,  Cellini ; 3,  Warner’s  King  ; 4,  Five  Crowned  or  London 

Pippin. A.  J.  Janies. — Pears:  1,  Beurr6  Clairgeau; 

2,  Cannot  name,  out  of  character;  3,  Eyewood,  a good 

eating  Pear. IF.  L.  Banks,  Plds  3Iadoc.— Apple  is  not 

Cellini,  but  Old  Royal  Russet. Maldensis.— Pears: 

1,  Beurre  d’ Anjou;  2,  Beurr6  Bose;  3,  AppU  Northern 

Greening;  4,  Pear  not  recognised — bad  specimen. W. 

Henry.— Apple  Lemon  Pippin. J.  IFe^don.— Apples : 

1,  Winter  Queening;  2,  Insufficient  specimen  ; 3,  Blen- 
heim Orange;  4,  Cox’s  Pomona;  5,  Yellow  Ingestrie  ; 
6,  Cannot  name  from  a single  specimen;  7,  Waltham 

Abbey  Seedling;  8,  Fearn’s  Pippin. A.  Moody  — 

Apples : 1 and  4 are  identical  — Winter  Queening  ; 

2,  Rvmer;  3,  Two  Apples  were  sent  under  this  number, 
but  they  were  not  the  same.  The  one  being  Ashraead’s 
Kernel,  and  the  other  is  apparently  Ribston  Pippin, 
gathered  before  it  was  ripe.  Other  specimens  too  much 

out  of  character  to  name  accurately. Rev.  P.  J.  Hornby. 

— Apple  Five  Crowned  or  London  Pippin. H.  Mellow. 

Pear  Baronne  de  Mello. R.  Smith. — Pear  Beurr^  Clair- 

geau. Apple  Cox’s  Pomona. 


BEES. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

The  season  of  activity  among  the  bees  being 
now  over,  all  preparations  for  wintering  should 
be  finished  as  soon  as  possible.  Each  hive 
should  contain  a young,  prolific  queen,  abund- 
ance of  sealed  stores,  and  large  numbers  of 
young  bees.  All  feeding  of  stocks  should  be 
completed  by  the  middle  of  October,  if  possible, 
for  if  delayed  later  the  weather  may  become  too 
cold  for  the  operation,  and  the  bees  decline  to 
take  the  food. 

Stores. — The  amount  of  stores  required  by  a 
colony  very  much  depends  upon  the  manner  of 
wintering  it.  The  less  adequate  the  protection 
from  cold  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  food  con- 
sumed by  the  bees  in  their  endeavour  to  keep 
up  the  temperature.  It  is  false  economy  to 
leave  a colony  short  of  stores.  Those  with  more 
than  a sufficiency  are  not  only  safer  for  the 
winter,  but  usually  prove  stronger  than  others 
in  the  following  spring.  Twenty  pounds  weight 
of  stores  is  about  the  right  amount,  and  strong 
stocks  should  not  possess  less  at  this  time.  A 


standard  frame,  fully  stored,  weighs  about  five 
pounds.  Straw  skeps  require  careful  considera- 
tion when  their  provision  for  winter  is  being 
attended  to.  Judging  the  contents  by  lifting  is 
not  always  safe,  as  age  of  combs,  probable 
amount  of  pollen,  &c. , have  to  be  taken  into 
account,  and  where  they  have  been  supered, 
during  the  past  summer  much  will  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  honey  so  taken.  Before  placing 
on  the  extra  winter  coverings  all  propolis  should 
be  scraped  from  the  tops  of  frames  to  permit 
the  quilts  to  fit  closely.  Winter  quilts  should 
consist  of  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  sacking, 
upon  which  may  be  placed  a piece  of  felt  or 
thick  carpet.  Double-walled  hives  may  have 
the  spaces  between  the  walls  filled  with  saw- 
dust, chaff,  or  cork-dust.  Floor-hoards  should 
be  well  scraped  and  cleaned,  disturbing  the 
bees  as  little  as  possible  in  the  operation.  En- 
trances of  hives  should  be  left  well  open  during 
winter  for  ventilation. 

Aspect  of  apiary. — On  the  conclusion  of 
feeding  up  for  winter,  the  apiary  should  be  put 
in  order  and  re-arranged  where  necessary.  Al- 
though hives  may  have  their  entrances  in  almost 
any  direction,  yet  to  have  them  south-east  is 
preferable,  and  it  is  advisable  to  protect  them 
from  the  north  and  west  winds  by  a hedge, 
fence,  or  wall.  The  hives  should  not  be  crowded 
together,  but  each  have  a separate  stand  at 
least  3 feet  apart.  Fruit-trees  in  the  apiary  not 
only  afford  shade  to  the  bees,  but  yield  an  early 
supply  of  honey  and  pollen.  Garden  flowers 
are  not  much  sought  after  by  bees  in  summer, 
when  they  can  range  the  fields  and  woodlands  ; 
hut  in  early  spring,  when  long  flights  cannot  be 
taken  with  safety,  a good  pasturage  of  honey 
and  pollen-yielding  flowers  provided  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  apiary,  enables  the  bees 
to  obtain  provision  on  every  av'ailahle  opportu- 
nity, and  as  soon  as  they  seek  it.  .Some  of  the 
earliest  bee  flowers  are  the  Snowdrop,  the 
Primrose,  and  the  Russian  Violet.  Arabis 
albida  is  most  valuable  in  the  time  of  scanty 
bloom  in  early  spring.  The  early  variety  of 
Yellow  Wallflower  is  also  an  early  bee  flower 
of  great  value,  as  is  also  Limnanthes  Douglas!. 
The  Crocus  receives  great  attention  from  the 
bees  in  early  spring,  and  yields  much  pollen. 
In  reference  to  the  aspect  of  the  apiary,  Petti- 
grew, in  his  “ Handy  Book  of  Bees,”  makes  the 
following  remarks:  “If  the  pasturage  of  the 
neighbourhood  be  good,  bees  will  do  well  where- 
soever placed.  On  the  housetop  and  bleak  hill- 
side, underneath  the  hedgerow,  and  in  an  open 
field,  we  have  found  them  thriving  exceedingly. 
We  have  seen  them  placed  amid  lofty  houses, 
where  they  were  compelled  to  rise  to  their  tops 
in  short  spiral  turns,  and  drop  down  about  as 
perpendicularly  as  a bucket  in  a well,  and  yet 
in  this  position  collect  from  four  pounds  to  six 
pounds  per  hive  every  fine  day.  Bees  have 
wits  enough  to  make  the  most  of  every  position. 
A warm  sheltered  place  is,  however,  recom- 
mended for  the  home  of  the  bees.” 

Empty  combs. — Frames  of  clean  comb,  if 
wrapped  in  paper  to  exclude  wax  moth,  and 
stored  in  a room  of  moderate  temperature,  will 
be  found  very  useful  next  season  to  supply  to 
swarms  or  to  stocks  requiring  additional  room. 
Combs  from  skeps  should  be  melted  down  for 
wax  by  means  of  the  wax  extractor,  or  in  the 
following  manner  : Put  the  combs  into  a copper 
and  press  them  into  a-s  small  a compass  as  pos- 
sible. Cover  a hoop  the  diameter  of  the  copper 
with  stout  muslin  or  cheese-cloth,  and  fix  down 
over  the  combs.  Well  cover  witli  water  and 
boil,  when  the  wax  will  separate  from  the  refuse 
and  rise  to  the  top  of  the  water,  and  can  be 
taken  off  in  a solid  mass  when  cold.  It  can 
then  be  remelted,  and,  while  hot,  poured  into 
moulds.  S.  S.  C. , Pdrlciitonc, 


Fifty  fine  evergreen  and  deciduous  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  11  to  4 ft,  good  variety,  carriage  paid,  7s. 
18  hardy  Evergreens  for  pots,  good  selection,  free,  2s.  9d. 
18  hardy  Climbers,  Rosea,  Ivies,  &o..  3s.,  free.  6 Dwarf  Roses, 
extra  strong,  named,  2s.  6d.,  free.  100  hardy  spring-flowering 
plants,  Wallflowers,  Silene,  Stocks,  &n  , free,  2s.  9d,  Carna- 
tions, Grenadin,  and  fine  double  mixed.  Is.  3d.  dozen,  free. 
Quotations  sent  tree  for  all  kinds  of  nursery  stock.— HENRY 
J . SHITjTjING.  Nurseryman.  Fleet,  Han-a.  

Y~EUL0W  clove.  King  of  Yellows  (Aber- 

crombie),  well-rooted  layers,  Is.  3d.  pair,  free.— A. 
BRAY,  Hathlerley-road,  Sidcup. 

Quantity  of  Shrubs,  Trees,  &c.,  exception- 

ally  well  grown,  good,  reliable,  no  rubbish,  cheap.  List 
— “ W.,”  Ohurch  Farm.  Antrmpv»ng  Riipqpx 

qCOTCH  GROWN  RUSES,  the  hardiest,  the 

lU  best.  Once  grown  always  grown.  50  beat  H.  P's.,  20s. ; 
25  lls.  6d,,  car.  paid.— CRAMB,  Dunblane. 
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DUTCH  BULBS  1 DUTCH  BULBS  ! 1 
SAIiES  EVERY  MONDAY,  'WEDNESDAY,  AND  3ATUR 
DAY  in  large  and  small  lota  to  suit  all  Buyers. 

TVrR.  J.  C.  STEYENS  will  SELL  by  AUG- 

-LVX  TION  at  his  Great  Rooms,  38,  King-street,  Covent  Gar- 
den, every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday,  at  half-past 
Twelve  precisely  each  day,  First-class  Consignments  of  choice- 
named  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocuses.  Narcissus,  and  other 
Bulbs  arriving  weekly  from  well-known  Farms  in  Holland. 
On  view  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had. 

DUTCH  BULBS.— GREAT  UNRESERVED  SALES  FOUR 
TIMES  WEEKLY. 

TWrESSRS.  PROTHEROE  & MORRIS  will 

LvJ.  SELL  by  AUCTION  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  and 
68,  Oheapside,  London,  E.O.,  every  Monday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Saturday,  at  11.30  a.m.,  extensile  Con- 
signments of  first-class  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus.  Narcissus, 
Snowdrops,  and  other  Bulbs,  received  direct  from  Holland  for 
Unreserved  Sale.  Sixpence  received  in  stamps  will  ensure  a 
supply  of  Catalogues  for  twelve  consecutive  Auctions. — 
Auction  Rooms  and  Estate  Offices,  67  and  68,  Oheapside, 
London,  E.O.  

TWrESSRS.  POPE  & SONS  SELL  by  AUCTION 

at  their  Sale  Rooms,  6,  Phillips-street,  Birmingham, 
every  Thursday,  at  half  past  eleven  o clock,  large  consign- 
ments of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  and  other  bulbs  from 
Holland.  Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  postcard.  P.  &S. 
will  be  pleased  to  make  purchases  for  anyone  unable  to  attend 
the  sale. 


On  November  1.  Price  6d. ; post  free,  6^d. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  DOUBLE 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  j 

OF  TUB  I 

GARDENERS’  MAGAZINE. 

CONTENTS: 

THE  LATER  HISTORY  OF  THE 
CHRYSANTHEMUM.  { 

PORTRAITS  OF  LIVING  CELEB-  j 

RITIES  OF  THE  CHRYSANTHE-  I 

MUM  connection. 

THE  EMPEROR  OF  JAPAN’SCHRYS-  ! 

ANTHEMUMS.  (Fi-om  a photograph.) 

EVOLUTION  OF  THE  CHRYSAN-  | 

THEMUM.  j 

THE  GREAT  SPIDERKRY  OR 
KARAKWMI.  (From  a photograph.)  \ 

THE  CENTENARY  SHOW  AT 
GHENT.  and  a 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  CHRYS- 
ANTH E MUM. 

OFFICES  : 4.  AYE  MARIA  LANE,  LONDON. 

Bi/  order  of  aU  Newsagents.  | 


■pBRNS  FROM  DEVONSHIRE. — 30,  Parcel  : 

L Post  value  2s.  3d. ; 50  large,  11  varieties,  3s.  6d. ; 100,  7s. ; I 
naokaae  included,  correctly  named,  large  or  small.  — T.  ■ 
MURLBY.  Lynton,  North  Devon. , 

TTARDY  and  RARE  FERNS  from  Cornwall,  ; 

41  2i.  6d.  per  50  good  plants  in  8 varieties,  free.— THOMAS  j 

WATTE.  Heamoor,  Penzance. ! 


IABBAGE  or  LETTUCE  PLANTS,  Is.  3d. 

I 100  • 12  winter-blooming  plants.  Is.  3d.— J.  CORNISH, 
altham,  Twyford,  Berks. 

•ERNS,  Evergreen,  from  South-west  Ireland. 

12  hardy,  large-rooted,  feathery  varieties,  2s.  6d.,  free; 
ufts  Gentiana  verna,  2s.  3d.  Catalogue  of  Irish  Ferns,  Id. 
P B.  O'KELLY.  Glenarra  House,  Ballvvaughan,  Co.  Clare. 

rARNATIONS. — True  Old  Crimson  Cloves, 

' well-rooted  layers,  3 for  Is.  3d. : 6 tor  2s. ; doz.,  3s.,  free 
r cash  with  order.— A.  D.  PRESTON,  King's  Head  Gardens, 
iltou,  Great  Yarmouth. 

I'ELLOW  CROOU>ES. — Thousands  for  sale. 

- Good  bulbs,  Is.  per  100.  Orders  taken  in  rotation.— 
idress  E.  B.,  The  Castle.  Mere,  Wilts. 

CELAND  POPPIES,  mixed.  Is.  doz.  ; great 

white,  golden,  and  scarlet  Columbines,  Erigeron  auran- 
^cus  (new),  all  6d.  ea  Lovely  CEnothera  eximia.  Is.  ea. ; 
rdv  plants  in  beautiful  variety.  Lists  free.  Boxes  of  choice 
irysantbemums  and  Maidenhair  Fern,  from  Is.  6d.,  free.— 
RS  WATSON,  Heswall,  Cheshire. 

lARGAINS  IN  HARDY  FLOWERS.— Send 

) at  once  — Brompton  and  East  Lothian  Stocks,  Wall- 
wers  Sweet  Williams,  Canterbury  Bells,  white  Arabis, 
liBiea  Columbines,  ForgeUme-Nots,  assorted,  2s.  per  100, 
Strong  and  good.— S.  GREEN.  Romiley,  near  Stocknort. 


)■  ouronx  aUtA  . - ; 

A.RGE  CROCUSES,  yellow,  blue,  white, 
Btrined  100  mixed.  Is.  9d. ; 1,000,  12s.  Large  Snowdrop 
ha  lUO  is  6™  1,000,  lOs.  Daffodil  bulbs,  120,  Is.  6d. ; 

r,aid.L.T.  HARRISON.  Fellside.  Kendal. 
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of 504 
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FRUIT. 

GATHERING  LATE  PEARS. 

There  is  not  a doubt  but  that  many  late- 
keeping  sorts  of  Pears  are  spoilt  by  being 
gathered  in  too  early.  My  experience  for  many 
years  past  has  shown  that  this  is  the  case.  I 
know  that  many  anxious  cultivators  gather  the 
fruit  before  the  proper  time,  because  they  are 
afraid  that  early  autumn  frosts  will  injure  it, 
but  it  is  my  opinion  that  more  injury  is  done  to 
the  fruit  by  early  ingathering  than  by  a few 
degrees  of  frost.  If  the  fruit  is  taken  from  the 
tree  before  it  is  ready  the  most  painstaking 
management  afterwards  will  not  prevent  it 
from  shrivelling.  For  this  reason  I have  of 
late  years  run  the  risk  of  exposing  it  to  a mode- 
rate degree  of  cold  rather  than  get  it  in  the 
store  before  it  is  ready.  Unfortunately  I have 
had  but  a very  light  crop  of  late  Pears  to  deal 
with  this  season  ; at  the  same  time  I have  had 
enough  of  such  sorts  as  Easter  Beurre,  Josephine 
de  Malines,  and  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  to  test  the 
capacity  of  the  different  kinds  to  hang  on  the 
trees  with  evident  advantage,  as  I am  satisfied 
that  the  fruit  has  increased  in  size  since  the  1st 
of  October,  the  date  on  which  many  people  take 
in  all  their  Pears.  My  fruits  of  the  sorts  just 
mentioned  were  left  upon  the  trees  until  the 
28th  of  the  same  month,  and  did  not  leave  the 
trees  then  very  freely.  Some  splendid  fruit  from 
a pyramidal  tree  on  the  Quince  stock  of  Easter 
Beurr6  makes  me  think  that  this  sort  is  better 
so  grown  than  when  provided  with  a wall,  while 
the  fruit  of  Josephine  de  Malines  has  evidently 
benefited  by  being  upon  the  tree  so  long 

J.  C.  C. 

PLANTING  FRUIT-TREES. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  failure 
of  many  kinds  of  fruit  to  produce  good  crops 
will  be  made  the  means  of  checking  the  planting 
of  more  of  these  particular  kinds— at  least,  as  a 
commercial  speculation — for  there  are  many  who 
seem  to  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  they 
are  doing  good  service  by  placing  every  obstacle 
they  can  in  the  way  of  tree-planting.  Now, 
I am  aware  how  difficult  it  is  to  face  re- 
peated disappointments  and  still  keep  up  one’s 
hopes  to  the  pitch  necessary  to  invite  further 
outlay  on  a non-remunerative  speculation  ; but 
in  this  matter  of  fruit-tree-planting,  I must  say 
that  I see  no  good  grounds  for  supposing  that 
the  present  season  is  to  prove  any  criterion  of 
that  are  to  follow  in  future  ones,  for 
although  the  crops  have  been  in  most  cases  rather 
below  than  above,  or  even  equal  to  the  average, 
yet,  to  balance  these  losses,  we  have  far  more 
satisfactory  reports  of  the  state  of  the  trees 
generally  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  defolia- 
tion  by  grubs  and  caterpillars  has  not  been  any- 
thing like  so  severe  as  in  former  years,  and  the 
wet  summer  greatly  favoured  a clean  and 
luxuriant  growth  of  wood.  All  kinds  of  trees  look 
in  the  most  perfect  health,  and  now,  after  one  of 
the  hnest  Septembers  ever  seen,  we  have  every 
reason  to  hope  that  the  wood  will  be  fully 
ripened,  and  that  therefore  the  year  1891  ought 
to  prove  an  exceptionally  good  fruit  year.  I 
would  urge  on  all  who  care  for  their  fruit  gardens 
not  to  neglect  the  filling  up  of  gaps  or  planting 


any  new  sites  at  once  they  may  have,  for  good 
years  will  as  surely  come  as  bad  ones,  and  those 
who  do  not  slacken  in  their  efforts  will  then 
get  the  best  reward.  J.  G.,  Hants. 


2197.— Beat  wall  fruit-trees.— I should 
think  the  following  would  suit  “ F.  R.  S.”: — 
Peaches:  Grosse  Mignonne,  Noblesse,  Galande, 
and  perhaps  Early  Rivers’.  Nectarines:  Violette 
Hative,  Elruge,  Lord  Napier,  and  Roman. 
Plums:  Goliath,  Victoria,  Golden  Drop,  Mon- 
arch, for  warm  wall,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay. 
Pears:  Beurr6  d’Amanlis,  Beurr4  Diel,  Williams’ 
Bou  Chretien,  Seckle,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 
and  Citron  des  Carmes.  A pples : Devonshire 
Quarrenden  (free  bearer),  Irish  Peach,  Reinette 
du  Canada,  Winter  Pearmain.  Cherries : 
Empress  Eugenie,  Reine  Hortense,  Early 
Rivers’,  Bigarreau,  and  May  Duke. — T.  W.  R. 

2259. — Trained  Gooseberry-trees. — 

Gooseberries  yield  readily  to  training  on  a 
trellis  or  wall,  and  always  bear  freely.  The 
branches  are  flexible,  and  are  easily  trained  in 
any  direction.  The  best  way  is  to  start  with  a 
young  bush  having  two  shoots,  leading  them  out 
horizontally  right  and  left  of  the  main  stem. 
From  these  horizontal  shoots  others  will  break, 
which  should  be  trained  up  vertically.  A 
Gooseberry-bush  will  cover  a considerable  space 
on  a wall,  but  to  do  this  on  a wall  or  trellis 
quickly  they  may  be  planted  5 feet  apart. — E.  H. 

Gooseberry-trees  may  be  trained  to  a wall 

or  on  a trellis  in  the  open  air  with  success.  If 
trained  to  a wall  the  more  sun  they  get  the 
better  flavour  the  fruit  will  he.  I put  up  a wire 
trellis  some  years  ago,  5 feet  0 inches  high,  the 
trellis  standing  nortli  and  south.  The  trees 
were  planted  2 feet  apart,  so  that  they  soon 
covered  tlie  wires.  These  trees  grew  well  and 
boi’e  excellent  crops  of  fine  flavoured  fruit,  which 
I was  able  to  keep  from  the  birds  by  simply 
placing  a net  on  the  trees.  I am  surprised  that 
many  more  people  do  not  erect  wire  trellis  for 
their  trees,  as  they  are  so  easily  covered  from 
the  birds  either  in  summer  or  winter. — J.  C.  C. 

2250.— Cuttings  from  Gooseberry- 
trees. — As  soon  as  the  leaves  fall  select  the 
cuttings  of  the  sorts  required.  Straight,  well- 
ripened  shoots  from  12  inches  to  14  inches  long 
are  best.  They  may  either  he  prepared  and 
planted  at  once  or  be  laid  in  and  prepared  at 
any  convenient  time  during  winter,  so  that  they 
can  be  planted  by  Christmas  or  soon  after. 
In  making  the  cuttings  cut  the  base  straight 
across,  close  to  a joint.  Remove  all  buds  except 
the  three  upper  ones.  These  should  be  left  to 
form  the  future  head.  Plant  in  rows  one  foot 
apart  and  4 inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  press 
the  soil  firmly  about  them.  Let  them  remain 
in  the  cutting-bed  two  years,  then  transplant, 
giving  more  space.  In  pruning  cut  back  rather 
closely  at  first  to  get  shoots  enough  to  form  a 
good  head.  Afterwards,  leave  the  shoots  a good 
length  to  bear  fruit,  merely  thinning  out  the 
soft  spray. — E.  H. 

The  strong,  young  wood  of  the  present 
season  should  be  taken  for  cuttings.  They  should 
be  pulled  off  by  hand  at  the  joints  ; and  all  the 
lower  buds  ought  to  be  taken  out  with  a sharp 
knife.  Tlie  top  must  be  cut  off,  and  only  about 
four  or  five  buds  be  left  to  form  the  bush.  The 
object  of  removing  the  lower  buds  is  to  prevent 


under-ground  suckers  from  forming,  and  about 
three  buds  should  he  removed  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground  to  form  a clear  stem.  The  cuttings 
may  be  taken  off  and  put  in  any  time  during  the 
present  or  next  month  ; they  produce  roots  freely 
from  the  joint. — J.  D.  E 
219.3.— Grapes  for  the  latest  house. 
— The  bunches  of  Lady  Downe’s  Grapes  that  are 
to  be  kept  until  April  and  May  should  be 
thoroughly  ripe  in  September,  or  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  keep  them  until  the  time  named. 
From  now  until  Christmas,  when  the  bunches 
should  be  cut,  the  vinery  should  be  kept  with  a 
dry  atmosphere,  admitting  air  freely,  and  making 
the  hot-water  pipes  warm  now  and  again  in 
frosty  and  wet  weather.  The  temperature  in- 
side the  vinery  should  never  descend  below 
45  degs.,  admitting  abundance  of  air  on 
bright  days.  The  bunches  of  fruit  should  be 
cut  with  sufficient  wood  below  each  one  to 
admit  of  its  being  placed  in  a bottle  of  water  ; 
ordinary  wine-bottles  will  answer  very  well.  By 
twisting  some  thin  wire  around  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  it  can  easily  be  suspended  to  the  rafters 
in  the  fruit- room,  or  any  dry  room  will  suffice 
where  frost  cannot  enter  ; indeed,  the  tempera- 
ture should  not  fall  below  40  degs.  in  the  room. 
If  a couple  of  teaspoonsful  of  powdered  charcoal 
are  placed  in  the  water  in  each  bottle,  it  will 
have  a tendency  to  retain  it  sweet  and  clear. 
At  first  the  wood  will  absorb  a lot  of  water, 
therefore  the  bottles  should  be  examined  in  a 
week  after  the  bunches  are  cut.  If  any  have 
the  water  below  the  wood  they  should  be  re- 
filled.—S.  P. 

2199.— Vines  after  fruiting.— Any  time 
after  the  present  date  when  the  leaves  have 
fallen  is  a suitable  one  to  prune  and  dress  the. 
Vines.  The  current  year’s  growth  should  be 
pruned  back  to  two  eyes  on  each  spur,  and  the 
leader  cut  within  2 feet  of  last  year’s  growth  if 
the  limit  of  its  growth  has  not  been  reached. 
If  so,  prune  to  a couple  of  eyes.  “ II.  J.  W.” 
will  perceive  that  all  the  laterals  have  to  he 
removed.  If  any  loose  pieces  of  bark  are  to 
be  found,  these  should  be  removed  ; but  as  far 
as  scraping  the  stems  is  concerned  it  is  a bad 
practice  and  an  unnatural  one.  The  rods  should 
be  well  washed  with  soapy  water,  heated  to 
1.30  degs.,  using  a stiff  brush,  not  missing  any 
part  whatever.  The  rods  should  be  tied  to  the 
wires  at  the  bottom  of  the  house,  bending  the 
points  downwards  to  induce  the  base  buds  to 
grow  evenly  with  those  at  the  point  of  the  canes. 
When  the  buds  have  all  fairly  burst  into  growth 
— say,  ^ inch  long — the  rods  will  require  tying 
up  to  the  wires  in  their  proper  position. 
Therefore,  the  time  the  Vines  will  be  tied  up  to 
the  roof  depends  upon  the  period  that  they  start 
into  growth.  The  outside  border  is  best 
renovated  during  the  month  of  September — the 
earlier  the  better.  If  the  roots  are  some  dis- 
tance from  the  surface  they  should  be  raised 
near  to  it.  If  the  soil  to  all  appearance  is  in 
good  condition  it  need  not  be  taken  away,  but 
some  freshly  cut  turf  may  be  placed  about  the 
roots,  over  which  should  be  sprinkled  a dressing  of 
Thomson’s  Vine  manure,  just  enough  to  cover  the 
soil.  Over  this  place  a thin  layer  of  turf  or  good 
soil,  finishing  off  with  a mulching  .3  inches  thick 
of  partly-decayed  horse-manure  if  the  soil  is 
heavy ; if  light,  cow-manure  may  be  used.  If 
the  roots  are  near  to  or  running  on  the  surface, 
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that  part  of  the  border  should  only  be  scratched 
over  to  admit  of  the  manure  mixing  with  the 
soil  better;  a covering  of  soil  and  manure  also 
should  be  added  as  recommended  just  pre- 
viously.— 8.  P. 

•2195.— ‘Insects  on  fruit-trees. — The  use 
of  grease  round  the  stems  of  fruit-trees  is  to 
prevent  the  wingless  females  of  certain  moths 
from  crawling  up  the  stems  to  the  buds,  where 
they  lay  their  eggs.  The  grease  should  be  put 
on  bands  of  sacking  or  paper,  fastened  round  the 
stems  of  the  trees,  so  that  no  moths  can  creep 
underneath.  In  trying  to  pass  this  greasy  band 
they  get  caught,  and  are  unable  to  go  any 
further.  The  bands  should  be  at  least  .S  inches 
wide,  and  should  be  examined  every  now  and 
then  to  make  sure  they  are  in  working  order, 
and  that  the  grease  remains  sticky.  They  should 
be  put  into  position  at  once,  and  kept  in  place 
until  the  end  of  January. — G.  S.  S. 

Apply  to  the  Intelligence  Department,  Board  of 

Agriculture,  and  they  will  forward  printed  particulars  free. 
— C.  Hull. 

2274.— An  old  Apple-tree.— It  is  probable  the  old 
Apple,  being  such  a good  cooker,  may  be  a Codlin.  If  so, 
the  branches  will  root  freely  ; at  least,  most  of  them  will 
if  planted  firmly  in  a shady  border.  Tne  sooner  they  are 
planted  now  the  better. — E.  H. 

2267.— Treatment  of  Peach  and  Nectarine- 
trees. — The  best  advice  one  can  give  in  this  case  is  to 
root  out  the  unhealthy,  blight. afflicted  trees,  and  be  con- 
tented with  Grapes  aione  in  the  house  ; for  unless  the 
Vine-rods  are  trained  thinly  under  the  roof  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine  will  not  succeed,  and  it  is  a waste  of  time  and 
money  to  attempt  it.— E.  H. 

2177.— Dessert  Gooseberries,  <Sco.— “Lincoln’’ 
might  do  worse  than  try  the  following  : Red  and  Yellow 
Champagne  (these  cannot  be  beaten  for  flivour).  Golden 
Drop,  Pitmaston,  Warrington,  Globe,  Rumbullion,  Viper. 
Early  Green  Hairy,  and  Ostrich.  For  exhibition  purposes  : 
Red,  Conquering  Hero  ; yellow,  Goldfinder  and  Leader ; 
green,  Gretna  Green  and  General  ; white.  Snowdrop.— 
T.  W.  R. 


GARDEN  WORK.* 

Greenhouse. 

The  dark  days  are  upon  us,  and  everything  in  the  shape 
of  overhanging  foliage  that  can  be  spared  must  be  cut 
away.  Most  of  the  free-growing  summer  creepers  may  be 
spurred  back  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  main  stems. 
By  cutting  back  the  summer-flowering  things  it  will  bring 
into  greater  prominence  those  roof  plants  which  have  some 
value  tor  their  winter  effect.  Lapagetias  (red  and  white) 
will  flower  in  winter  where  permitted  freedom  of  growth 
and  encouraged  to  amend  up  under  the  roof.  Habrotham- 
nua  elegans,  H.  fasoiculatus,  Coronilla  glauca,  and  Genista 
fragrans,  when  planted  out  in  the  border  and  trained  to  a 
wall  or  pillar,  flower  freely  in  winter.  Tea  Roses  in  a 
light  position  under  glass  are  full  of  blossoms  and  buds. 
Free-growing  varieties  are  best  for  planting  under  glass, 
where  there  is  room  under  the  root  They  do  best  in  a 
light  soil.  The  kind  of  border  that  some  would  make  up 
for  Camelli.is  would  produce  excellent  results  with  Tea 
Roses  under  glass.  The  best  blossoms  and  most  continu- 
ous blooming  Tea  Roses  that  have  ever  come  under  my 
notice  were  .so  planted,  and  they  were  allowe  1 to  grow 
pretty  much  as  they  pleased.  When  the  growth  got  too 
thick  a man  went  up  amongst  them  with  a sharp  knife, 
an  1 he  cut  away  right  and  left  until  room  was  made  for 
renewed  efforts.  If  I were  asked  to  name  two  bright  wall 
or  pillar  plants  for  the  present  season,  I should  say  plant 
next  spring  F.  V.  Raspail  (double  scarlet  Pelargonium) 
and  Madame  Crousse  (Ivy-leaf) ; both  are  excellent  in  every 
respect,  and  especially  good  for  the  amateur’s  greenhouse, 
who  may  want  a bright  flower  or  two  in  winter  for  cutting. 
In  looking  up  a stock  of  things  for  forcing,  do  not  over- 
look the  merits  of  Dielytra  spectabilis.  Strong  roots  potted 
now  will  come  into  bloom  with  very  gentle  forcing  about 
next  February  or  March.  They  may  be  had  as  early  as 
Christmas,  it  the  plants  have  been  established  in  pots. 
The  plants  forced  gently  during  the  pre.sent  season,  if  not 
overlooked  or  forgotten  when  the  flowering  season  is  over, 
will  make  very  excellent  plants  for  early  forcing  next 
year.  Another  good  forcing  subject  will  be  found  in  the 
Solomon’s  Seal.  Strong  clumps  have  a striking  effect,  and 
they  force  easily— not  half  the  trouble  that  their  more 
esteemed  relative,  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  gives  to  get  into 
good  condition.  Keep  Cyclamens  in  a light  position,  and 
give  large  plants  full  of  flower-buds  and  pots  full  of  roots 
weak  stimulants.  White  Azalea  blossoms  will  soon  be  in 
demand.  That  fine  forcing  variety,  Vieldera,  if  placed  in 
heat,  will  soon  show  colour,  especially  if  the  plants  flowered 
early  last  year. 

Stove. 

The  fibrous-rooted  Begonias  are  very  effective  now  in 
the  cool  stove,  especially  cuttings  rooted  in  spring,  grown  on 
quickly  in  heat,  occasionally  pinching  the  strongest  shoots 
to  make  the  plants  dwarf  and  bushy,  shitting  on  as  they 
require  more  pot-room  ; but  at  no  turn  giving  large  shifts, 
as  they  are  more  useful  in  moderate-sized  pots.  Nice 
little  specimens  of  the  free-growing  kinds  can  be  had  in 
6-inch  pots,  and  if  larger  specimens  are  required  when  the 
last  shift  is  given,  place  three  equal-sized  plants  together 
in  a 9-inch  pot,  and  open  them  out  with  a few  small  sticks. 
Ripen  the  growth  by  placing  them  in  a cool-house  or  pit 
for  a month  or  two  in  summer,  and  when  moved  into  heat 
they  will  soon  be  a mass  of  flowers,  and  if  cooled  down  in 
an  intermediate  house  for  a week  they  may  be  taken  to 
the  conservatory  or  into  the  drawing-room.  Two  or  three 
of  the  best  varieties  are  insignis,  socotrana,  and  nitida 
odorata,  and  when  well  grown,  the  old  scarlet  variety, 
fuchsioides,  is  very  pretty  and  graceful.  A few  of  the 

* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “Garden  Work"  map  be  done  f rom  ten  days  to 
a,  fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


easily-managed  Orchids  are  useful  at  this  season.  The  old 
Cypripedium  insigne  is  pretty  sure  to  be  in  bloom  now, 
and  the  flowers  last  a long  time.  If  the  growth  is  made 
early  and  ripened,  the  plants  always  flower  freely.  Phajus 
grandifolius  is  another  old  useful  plant  that  may  be 
described  as  anybody’s  Orchid,  and  will  soon  form  a hand- 
some specimen.  Zygopetalum  Mackayi,  Calanthe  vestita, 
and  C.  Veitchi,  are  all  useful,  easily-grown  Orchids.  They 
belong  to  what  is  termed  the  terrestrial  species,  and  if  potted 
in  well  drained  pots  in  rough  peat  and  a little  chopped 
Sphagnum  Moss,  will  do  very  well  with  a mixed  collection 
of  stove  plants.  Keep  a sharp  eye  for  mealy. bug  and 
thrip.  The  sponge  and  soap  and  water  is  the  best  remedy 
for  the  former,  and  if  persisted  with  will  in  time  effect  a 
riddance,  and  when  once  clear  be  careful  to  obtain  new 
plants  from  a clean  collection.  Thrips  arc  very  fond  of 
smooth-leaved  plants,  such  as  Crotons,  and  if  neglected 
they  soon  spoil  the  foliage.  Here  again  the  sponge  is 
the  best  means  of  attack,  for  in  a mixed  collection  it  is 
not  always  advisable  to  fill  the  house  suffioiently  full  of 
Tobacco-smoke  to  kill  thrips,  as,  if  this  is  done,  it  may 
injure  delicate-leaved  plants,  especially  if  fumigated  when 
the  leaves  are  damp.  Late-flowering  Allamandaswill  soon 
be  past  their  best,  and  should  be  gradually  ripened  by 
withholding  water.  Do  not  overwater  Palms.  Well- 
furnished  pans  of  Fittonias  are  useful  for  decorating  at 
this  season. 

■Windotv  Plants. 

Lose  no  time  now  in  getting  the  outside  window-boxes 
put  into  a satisfactory  condition.  Variegated  Ivies  are 
pretty  planted  along  the  front  of  the  box,  and  allowed  to 
hang  down.  Vinca  elegantissima  is  also  useful.  Two  or 
three  nice  plants  of  Yucca  filamentosa  along  the  centre  of 
the  box  will  give  character,  and  will  be  a breakaway 
from  the  common  treatment.  I rather  think,  from  what 
oomes  under  my  own  observation,  where  there  are  several 
boxes  to  fill,  that  instead  of  mixtures,  it  would  look  better 
so  till  each  box  with  one  special  plant  as  the  leading 
feature.  A box  filled  with  Golden  Euonymus,  and  another 
with  Golden  Relinospora  or  Golden  Box.  Small  plants  a 
foot  or  so  high  of  Cryptomeria  elegans  are  striking  with 
an  edging  of  variegated  Vincas  or  Ivies.  Of  course,  there 
will  be  a groundwork  of  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Primulas,  or 
something  to  make  the  place  bright  in  spring.  Violas  of 
the  hardy  bedding  varieties  are  charming  in  spring  in 
boxes  amid  taller  growth ; the  latter  not  too  much 
crowded.  One  of  the  prettiest  window  plants  at  this 
season  and  onwards  is  the  Cyclamen.  Keep  the  soil  moist, 
hut  do  not  overwater.  The  chief  difficulty  of  the  window 
gardener  at  this  teason  is  to  know  when  to  water.  The 
evaporation  from  the  soil  is  very  small  now,  and  no  plant 
should  be  watered  unless  the  soil  is  dry. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Since  the  rains  of  last  week  the  land  is  now  in  fine 
condition  (or  planting  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs.  Those 
who  may  wish  for  a little  more  variety  than  is  commonly 
met  with  may  perhaps  be  able  to  select  something  from 
the  list  I give  below.  The  Tulip  tree  (Liriodendron 
tulipiferum)  is  a grand  lawn-tree  when  it  attains  size  ; the 
Maiden-hair-tree  is  worth  planting  where  novelty  is 
de-ired.  One  of  the  largest  specimens  of  this  tree  stands 
just  inside  the  entrance  of  the  kitchen  garden  at  Brockles- 
by-park.  Catalpa  syringaofolia,  a nice  lawn  tree,  has  large, 
striking  foliage,  and  bears  very  pretty  flowers  in  August, 
when  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  are  scarce.  The  Buck’s- 
eve  (Pavia  macrostachya). — This  is  a Hor.-e-Chestnut  in 
miniature,  the  long  projecting  stamens  giving  the  flowers 
a fringed  appearance ; flowers  in  August.  Double-blos- 
simed  Cherry,  very  effective  in  spring,  the  trees  being  a 
dense  mass  of  white.  The  snowy  Mespilus  is  a beautiful 
tree  in  spring,  and  is  interesting  afterwards  when  in 
fruit.  The  finest  specimen  I know  of  is  in  a rectory 
garden  in  Huntingdonshire  the  owner  being  very  proud 
of  it.  A fine  tree  of  any  kind  is  always  an  interesting 
feature.  The  true  Service-tree  (Pyrus  Sorbus)  is  an  in- 
teres  ing  tree.  The  Moun’ain  Ash  is  of  course  everybody’s 
plant.  I siw  this  used  at  Brocklesby-park  with  con- 
sidera'ole  effect  in  groups  round  the  margins  of  planta- 
tions and  woods.  The  Snowdrop-tree  (Halesia)  is  a 
beautiful  little  tree,  flowering  in  spring.  I often  wonder 
why  a larger  use  is  not  made  of  the  large  family  of  Wil- 
lows? 'The  Huntingdon  Willow  is  a giant  an,ohg  Willows  ; 
but  there  is  plenty  of  variety.  A group  of  the  common 
Sallow,  when  in  blossom  in  spring,  is  very  charming.  It 
is  not  possible  to  notice  everything  within  the  spaoe  at 
my  disposal ; but  among  smaller  things,  Hvdrangeapanicu- 
lata  grandiflora,  Andromeda  floribunda  (should  be  planted 
round  the  margin  of  the  Rhododendron  beds),  the  Ghent 
and  Japanese  Azaleas,  Buddlea  globosa  (beautiful  against 
a wall),  Cotoneaster  Simmondsi,  Venetian  Sumach, 
Crataegus  Laelandi  (pretty  as  a standard  or  pyramid), 
Japanese  Maples  in  variety,  and  Weigela  in  variety,  are 
all  worthy  of  attention  from  intending  planters.  All  kinds 
of  hardy  plants  may  be  transpl  mted  now.  Where  choice 
alpines  are  grown  in  pots  (and  this  is  a very  interesting 
way  of  growing  them,  ‘‘■‘vl  ofteq  the  means  of  pre- 
serving choice  plants  when  specimens  are  lost  on  the 
rookery)  the  pots  should  be  plunged  up  to  their  rims  in 
ooal-ashos,  preferably  in  a cold  frame  or  pit,  as  shelter 
from  heavy  rains  in  v/inter  is  desirable.  A few  ashes  over 
the  sides  of  the  pots  will  do  na  harm,  as  the  ashes  will 
absorb  surplus  moisture,  and  afford  shelter  to  the  crowns. 

Fruit  Garden. 

If  possible,  clear  out  all  plants  in  pots  from  vineries 
where  the  Grapes  are  expected  to  hang  (or  any  length  of 
time,  and  remove  all  falling  leaves,  as  they  generate  damp. 
Use  as  little  fire-heat  as  possible,  and  remove  all  decaying 
berries  promptly.  If  plants  must  be  kept  in  the  vineries, 
the  best  plan  will  be  to  cut  the  Grapes  with  pieces  of  the 
laterals  attached,  inserting  the  ends  of  the  latter  in  bottles 
of  water,  and  place  them  on  a Grape-rack  in  a dry,  airy 
room  that  can  be  kept  at  a temperature  of  45  degs.  to 
50  degs.  Black  Grapes  keep  best  in  the  dark.  The 
Peaches  in  the  late  house  should  be  stripped  of  their  leaves 
where  they  have  not  fallen,  to  expose  the  wood  to  the 
ripening  influence  of  what  yet  remains  of  the  sun’s  warmth. 
This  is  the  best  season  for  planting  new  houses.  Keep 
the  roots  well  up  and  avoid  the  use  of  manures.  Stimu- 
lants and  top-dressings  can  be  given  when  the  trees  are 
bearing  freely.  If  young  trees  in  a bearing  state  are 
growing  against  a w'all,  it  will  pay  to  move  them  to  the 
house.  Those  who  contemplate  building  a Peach-house 
in  the  future  might  purchase  young  trees  and  get  them 
into  training  at  once,  and  so  obtain  a crop  of  fruit  the 


first  season.  The  present  seems  to  be  the  beginning  of  a fruit- 
growing age.  I think  everyone  with  a garden  should  grow 
his  own  fruit ; or,  at  least,  should  make  an  effort  in  that 
direction.  I suppose  no  one  is  working  in  this  matter  up 
to  their  full  capacity,  or  we  should  see  the  bare  garden 
walls  and  fences  furnished  with  trees.  There  is  room  for 
many  thousands,  of  trees  on  walls  and  fences  alone. 
Apri-ots,  dessert  Pears,  and  Plums ; or,  if  desired.  Peaches 
should  be  planted  on  the  best  aspects,  and  cooking  Plums 
and  Morello  Cherries  in  the  shaded  positions.  Prepare 
the  site  by  trenching  and  adding  fresh  soil,  and  when  the 
trees  bear,  thin  the  fruit  to  prevent  overloading.  This 
matterof  overcropping,  or,  to  put  it  in  another  form,  ca>e- 
lessness  in  thinning  the  fruits,  has  more  to  do  with  our 
fruit  failures  than  bad  seasons.  Some  day  this  fact  will  be 
recognised  and  acted  upon  with  the  best  possible  results. 
It  will  be  advisable  for  intending  fruit  planters  to  go  to 
the  nurseries  and  select  their  trees  early.  There  is  likely 
to  be  a brisk  demand,  and  the  best  trees  go  first.  Those 
with  stout,  healthy,  straight  stems  are  the  best.  The 
kinds  of  fruits,  especially  as  regards  Apple-i,  Pears,  and 
Plums  that  are  doing  well  in  the  planter’s  own  district  are 
the  most  profitable  to  plant. 

'V'egetable  Garden. 

Those  who  have  spare  time  may  fill  it  up  profitably  with 
trenching  up  bare  spaces  everywhere.  There  is  nothing 
more  certain  that  deepening  the  soil  will  in  the  long  run 
pay  ; but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  ir  is  advisable 
to  bring  much  bad,  crude  soil  to  the  top.  It  may  do  if 
one  has  plenty  of  manure,  and  a large  heap  of  vegetable 
refuse  to  apply  to  the  surface  to  make  it  fertile  ; but  the 
unworked  subsoil  is  usually  poor,  and  generally  unfit  for 
the  roots  of  plants  to  work  in.  Therefore,  whore  the 
bottom  spit  13  poor,  break  it  up  and  leave  the  greater 
part  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  for  the  time  being. 
Simply  breaking  it  up  will  let  in  the  atmosphere,  and  tend 
to  its  improvement.  The  Mushroom-house,  if  provided 
with  a heating  apparatus,  will  now  be  a profitable 
structure.  The  misfortune  is,  it  is  generally  too  smal 
(or  bringing  forward  all  the  crops  which  might  be  grown 
in  it.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  proprietors  of  garden 
fail  to  realise  the  value  of  a roomy  Mushroom-house  wh 
the  building  operations  are  going  on.  But  probab 
now  that  everybody  is  trying  to  realise  an  honest  penny 
by  the  disposal  of  surplus  produce,  the  Mushroom 
department  will  be  amplified  ; for,  independently  of  the 
Mushrooms,  which  in  winter  are  always  profitable  large 
supplies  of  Rhubarb  and  Seakale  may  be  brought  on  in 
the  best  possible  condition.  Besides  this,  many  flowering 
plants,  such  as  Lilacs,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  &o.,  may  reci-ive 
their  first  start  in  the  dark,  genial  atmo.sphere  of  the 
Mushroom-house.  The  temperature  of  this  house  now 
should  range  from  55  degs.  to  60  degs.  Moisture  may  be 
suppliel  by  damping  floors  and  syringing  walls  daily. 
Continue  to  make  new  Mushroom-beds  as  new  materials 
can  be  collected.  Make  up  hot-beds  for  forcing  Asparagus. 
Unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary  do  not  crop  young 
Cucumber-plants  intended  for  bearing  through  tbe  winter 
at  present.  Keep  up  a comfortable  bottom-heat  without 
going  to  extremes ; 75  degs.  will  be  better  than  more  if  it 
is  to  be  obtained  from  fire-heat  atone,  and  top-heat  at 
night  60  degs.  to  65  degs.  ; but  it  may  rise  to  80  degs.  or 
90  degs.  in  the  day,  when  the  sun  shines.  Very  little 
syringing  will  be  required  now  unless  the  pipes  are  allowed 
to  get  very  hot.  Give  abundance  of  air  to  Cauliflowers 
and  Lettuces  in  frames.  E.  Hobday. 


’Work  In  the  To-wn  Garden. 

No  time  should  now  be  lost  in  clearing  beds  and  borders 
of  the  remains  of  bedding  or  other  tender  plants,  working 
up  the  soil  afresh,  and  replanting  them  with  either  a selec- 
tion of  bulbs,  or  with  neat  little  specimens  of  h.ard.y  ever- 
green shrubs.  Of  these  Euonymus,  Rhododeiiilrons,  an  I 
Aucubas  will  always  take  the  lead  for  town  gardens,  owing 
to  their  wonderful  hardiness,  tenacity  of  life,  and  glossy 
foliage.  The  variegated  Aucuba  is  common  enough,  but 
the  typical-leaved  variety  is  too  seldom  met  with  ; and  j et. 
though  the  foliage  is  not  so  handsome  when  in  “ berry," 
it  is  very  attractive.  In  suburban  localities  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent season  for  planting  hardy  trees  and  shrubs ; but 
where  the  ’air  is  very  smoky  such  work  is  better  left  uniil 
the  spring.  The  leaves  of  deciduous  trees  are  falling  fast 
now,  and  make  a sad  litter ; it  is  a pity  that  one  never  sees 
the  gorgeous  foliage-colouring  in  towns  at  this  season 
that  forms  one  of  the  glories  of  many  a well-wooded 
country  place.  Tne  leaves  take  on  a kind  of  sickly  yellow, 
and  then  fall  off,  seldom  or  never  assuming  the  wonderful 
shades  of  orange,  scarlet,  and  crimson  that  they  have 
when  the  air  is  pure.  I do  not  like  the  Lime  as  a town 
tree,  it  loses  its  leaves  so  eaily,  as  well  as  harbouring 
swarms  of  insects,  and  is  an  altogether  untidy  subject, 
beautiful  as  is  the  tender  glow  of  green  of  the  young 
foliage  in  spring.  The  Plane  is  far  before  it  in  many  ways. 
A fine  subject  is  the  Mulberry,  which,  though  it  comes 
into  leaf  late,  is  also  qne  of  the  last  to  shed  its  foliage,  and 
then  it  generally  comes  down  altogether  after  the  first 
sharp  frost,  and  is  not  alway's  littering  about.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  finest  of  shade-trees,  the  foliage  of  few  others 
being  so  thick  and  dense.  Where  Lobelias  are  grown 
from  cuttings  the  stock  must  now  be  looked  to.  I have 
found  them  succeed  best  by  keeping  the  plants  in  pots  all 
the  summer— in  the  open  air,  of  course— and  shifting  them 
into  5-inoh  sizes  in  August  and  the  early  part  of  Septem- 
ber; they  will  genei ally  survive  right  enough  on  a light 
shelf  near  the  glass  in  a rather  warm  greenhouse.  If  any 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  wintering  them,  a fresh  stock 
is  readily  raised  from  seed.  Sutton’s  Dark  Blue  Lobelia 
will  be  found  to  come  extremely  even  and  true  in  both 
colour  and  habit;  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  February. 
Verbenas  often  remain  in  flower  until  much  later  in  the 
autumn  than  most  other  subjects  of  this  class,  seedling 
plants  especially,  and  it  takes  a sharp  frost  to  cut  them  off 
altogether.  Never  bother  with  cuttings  of  these  in  towns  ; 
seedlings  are  so  infinitely  superior  in  every  way.  Christ- 
mas Roses  do  very  well  in  town  gardens  on  the  whole,  and 
will  soon  be  pushing  up  their  first  flower-buds.  If  bought 
in  now  it  is  no  use  getting  in  little  scraps,  only  good, 
strong,wcll-established  clumps  will  do  any  good— at  least, 
for  some  years.  As  soon  as  the  cold  and  foggy  weather 
sets  in,  the  plants  in  the  open  should  be  protected  by 
means  of  handlights ; or  a box  deprived  of  both  bottom 
and  lid,  and  covered  with  a sheet  of  glass,  will  answer  the 
purpose.  If  protected  in  some  way  the  flowers  not  only 
come  finer  and  purer  in  colour,  but  last  longer  as  well. 
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GABDBjYIJVa  ILLUSTRATED. 


FBRNS. 


Extracts  from  a (jarden  diary  from  November 
Sih  to  November  i5ih. 

Potted  Dielytra  speotabilia  for  forcing  ; also  Solomon’s 
Seal  and  Spiraea  japonica.  They  ate  placed  in  the  open 
air  for  the  present,  sheltered  with  Coooa-nut-fibre.  I 
have  also  placed  under  cover  a variety  of  plants  intended 
to  dower  Immediately  after  Christmas,  including  Azaleas 
of  both  the  evergreen  and  also  the  deciduous  species, 
Deutzias,  Eoses,  &c.  The  Chrysanthemums  are  now,  for 
the  most  part,  at  their  best.  Where  the  buds  were  thinned 
to  half-a-dozen  or  so  on  a plant,  and  have  been  well 
nourished,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  fine  blooms.  Some  people 
object  tothloning  the  buds,  preferring  to  see  a blaze  of  colour 
rather  than  fine  individual  blooms.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  taste  ; but  without  thinning  the  flowers  must  be 
small,  and  after  all  we  get  pretty  well  the  same  bulk  of  floral 
matter,  only  it  is  concentrated  instead  of  being  dispersed. 
I think  in  the  future  there  will  be  room  for  a good  deal  more 
of  thinning,  both  in  flower  and  fruit  culture.  A few  years 
ago  only  the  enthusiastic  exhibitors  thinned  their  Chrys- 
anthemum-buds, now  every  grower,  even  those  who  do 
not  exhibit,  thins  more  or  less.  Cut  up  a large  specimen 
of  the  variegated  Parlour  Palm  to  increase  stock.  It 
might  perhaps  have  been  as  well  to  have  waited  till 
February  ; but  I have  plenty  of  heat  now  to  give  them  a 
start,  and  in  February  more  things  will  demand  attention. 
The  pieces  have  been  potted  in  peat  and  sand,  the 
latter  being  used  liberally,  as  it  is  necessary  to  pot 
in  poor  soil  to  keep  the  variegation  in  the  leaves. 
Trenched  over  a piece  of  land  for  Strawberries  and  Toma- 
toes in  spring.  The  Strawberries  (principally  new  kinds 
for  stack)  will  be  planted  towards  the  end  of  March  in 
rows  3 feet  apart,  and  18  inches  from  each  other  in  the 
rows.  The  plants  will  not  bear  much  next  year.  Still,  a 
few  good  fruits  have  been  gathered  from  plants  set  out  in 
March,  as  they  move  with  balls,  and  do  not  feel  the  check. 


and  strike  away  quickly  after  being  planted  in  well-pre- 
pired  ground.  On  the  same  land,  towards  the  end  of 
May,  a row  of  Tomatoes  will  be  planted  between  each  two 
rows  of  Strawberries.  The  Tomatoes  will  be  tied  to  stakes, 
and  the  growth  thinned.  It  may  notansw^er  ever3'where  to 
grow  Tomatoes  in  this  way  ; but  experience  will  soon  tell 
anyone  what  they  can  and  cannot  do,  and  the  word  “im- 
possible” should  never  be  uttered  until  the  matter  under 
consideration  has  been  thoroughly  tested.  Of  course,  the 
liter  fruits  of  the  Tomato-plants  may  have  to  be  ripened 
indoors,  and  the  same  thing  happens  with  Tomatoes  in 
cold  houses.  The  late  fruits  will  not  colour  up  without 
warmth.  Moved  part  of  stock  of  Arum  Lilies  from  cool- 
housc  to  a house  where  there  is  a regular  temperature  of 
■to  degs.  They  are  wanted  in  flower  at  Christmas.  The 
plants  are  strong,  and  will  soon  throw  up  spikes.  Cleared 
away  several  groups  of  shrubs  on  lawn.  One  or  two  of 
the  finest  specimens,  including  an  old  Yew-tree,  are  best 
as  single  specimens.  When  the  work  is  finished,  and  the 
land  prepared,  it  will  be  sown  with  Grass-seeds  in 
April  next.  Plunged  Strawberries  in  pots  in  a bed  of 
leaves ; or  rather  the  leaves  to  pack  between  the  pots. 
They  will  be  covered  with  some  old  spare  lights  to  shelter 
them  by-and-bye — not  because  Strawberries  are  not  hardy 
enough,  or  that  frost  will  do  them  any  harm,  but  to  save 
the  pots  from  being  broken  by  the  frost.  Cleared  away 
the  yellow  leaves  from  the  quarter  of  Brussels  Sprouts. 
The  free  circulation  of  air  will  be  beneficial.  All 
tender  plants  are  now  under  cover,  and  frost  coming 
suddenly  will  not  injure  anything.  Artificial  heat  is 
used  very  sparingly.  There  are  days  and  nights  when 
a tire  is  not  lighted  where  only  greenhouse  or  bedding 
plants  are  kept,  and  even  under  such  treatment 
Gamelhas  are  showing  colour  ; but  this  is  mainly  due  to 
the  plants  being  helped  with  a little  heat  in  spring. 
Camellias  cannot  be  forced  at  this  season.  Fire-heat  now 
might  cause  the  plants  to  cast  off  their  buds ; but  if 
applied  m spring  to  hasten  and  mature  the  growth,  it  will 
be  beneficial. 


LA.DY  I?ERNS  (ATH YRIUMS). 

A VERY  beautiful  genius  of  Ferns,  of  which  A. 
Filix-feemina  (here  figured)  maybe  taken  to  fairly 
represent  the  numerous  forms  and  variations. 
They  all  like  a compost  consisting  of  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  peat,  mixed  in  about  equal  portions, 
with  the  addition  of  some  sharp  sand  ; they 
require  abundance  of  water  during  their  growing 
period,  but  of  course  artificial  moisture  should 
be  discontinued  in  winter,  because  all  the 
varieties  of  this  species  are  deciduous,  and  the 
ground  at  that  period  of  the  year  is  sure  to  be 
wet  enough  naturally  to  suit  all  their  require- 
ments. There  are  many  fine  hardy  evergreen 
herbaceous  plants  amongst  which  Lady  Ferns 
might  be  planted  with  advantage ; they  will 
thrive  admirably  any  where  provided  they  receive 
a little  shade  and  protection  from  drying  winds, 
being  very  impatient  of  drought ; therefore 
plants  that  afford  shade  and  shelter  and  that 
like  moisture  should  always  be  chosen  for  inter- 
mixture with  them.  In  variety  of  form  this 
genus  exhibits  a greater  variety  than  any  other 
of  our  native  Ferns,  except  the  Soolopendriums. 
The  principal  varieties  are  A.  Filix-foemina 
I plumosum,  one  of  the  most  lovely  hardy  Ferns 


in  existence,  its  fronds  reminding  one  of  a plume 
of  feathers  possessing  a lovely  shade  of  green. 
A.  Filix-feemina  (Vernoni®)  corymbiferum  is  a 
wonderfully  fine  crested  variety,  and  A.  Filix- 
foemina  Victori®  is  one  that  should  be  in  the 
possession  of  all  hardy  plant  lovers,  as  it  is  con- 
sidered the  finest  of  all  the  varied  forms  of 
Athyrium.  There  is  a Japanese  kind  of  Athyrium 
called  A.  Goringianum  pictum,  a remarkably 
pretty  variety  and  quite  hardy.  G. 


Perns  in  rooms.— I was  much  struck 
with  “,J.  C.  C.’s”  remarks  on  Ferns  in  rooms  in 
Gardening,  Nov.  1st,  page  487.  I have  some 
choice  Ferns,  which  I have  kept  in  the  drawing- 
room through  the  last  two  winters.  I do  not 
have  a fire  constantly,  as  it  is  seldom  below 
55  degs.  I have  one  or  two  choice  Maiden  hair 
Ferns,  also  Microlepia  hirta  cristata,  the  Silver- 
back  Lace  Ferns,  and  others  that  I do  not  know 
the  names  of  ; but  when  I bought  them  I was 
told  I should  never  keep  them  in  a room  — 
E.  L.  T. 

2245— Thrips  on  Perns.— The  hard- 
leaved Ferns  which  thrips  most  favour  will  bear 
amoderate  amount  of  Tobacco-smoke— sufficient, 
indeed,  to  kill  thrips,  if  carefully  used.  It  will 
not  kill  the  eggs  ; hence  it  is  necessary  in  fumi- 
gating to  follow  it  up  on  several  successive 
evenings  to  make  sure  work.  There  are  other 
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ways  of  killing  thrips  besides  fumigating. 
Syringing  the  plants  with  soft  soap,  2 oz.  to  the 
gallon,  in  which  about  a | of  a pint  per  gallon 
of  Tobacco-liquor  has  been  mixed.  But  the 
syringing  will  have  to  be  followed  up  till  all  the 
insects  are  destroyed.  It  would  be  better  to 
lay  the  plants  on  their  sides  whilst  syringing 
them.  If  only  a few  plants  are  infested,  it  will 
be  cheaper  to  wash  them  over  with  a soft  sponge 
charged  with  soap  and  water  and  a little 
Tobacco-juice. — E.  H. 

Smoko  lightly  with  Tobacco,  and  syringe  the  Ferns 

with  clear  rain-water.  It  is  easy  to  injure  the  tender 
fronds  of  Ferns  with  smoke  ; but  dipping  them  in  Tobacco 
or  other  solutions  has  the  same  effect.— J.  D.  E. 

OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

BEAUTIFUL  ANNUALS  (LEPTO- 
SIPHONS). 

Thf.se  are  beautiful  Californian  annuals,  now 
but  seldom  seen  in  our  gardens.  The  more  is 
the  pity  for  their  owners.  Some  of  our 
amateur  friends  seem  to  think  that  the  sow- 
ing of  annuals  in  the  garden  is  a pursuit  quite 
beneath  their  attention  ; others  say  they  make 
the  garden  look  so  rubbishy,  and  last  in  flower 
such  a little  time.  Well,  the  first  statement 
here  made  can  be  easily  avoided  by  clearing 
them  off  the  beds  or  borders  when  past  their 
beauty.  “Yes,”  my  friends  may  say,  “ and  have 
the  ground  bare.”  This  may  be  avoided  by 
having  a second  sowing,  either  on  the  same 
spot  or  close  by.  No  one  would  expect  a 
crop  of  Peas  to  be  maintained  by  having  only 
one  sowing  ; moreover,  the  Peas  are  assisted  by 
having  their  seeds  diligently  removed,  so  that 
the  plants  still  keep  producing  more,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  trying  to  perpetuate  them- 
selves. Why,  then,  should  the  amateur  gar- 
dener expect  one  sowing  of  an  annual  to  last  the 
whole  season  through,  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  allowed  to  produce  all  the  seed  it  likes  ? 
The  seeds  of  Leptosiphons  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  air  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  the 
sowing  should  be  made  very  thinly,  because,  as 
a matter  of  course,  they  will  grow  so  much 
more  robust,  and  when  they  are  up  this  thinning 
of  the  plants  should  be  well  attended  to,  for 
one  cannot  conceive  the  immense  difference  of 
one  or  two  plants  being  left  singly  and  the 
crowded  mass  which  one  usually  sees  annuals 
left  in,  starving  and  dying  for  want  of  susten- 
ance. Three  inches  and  4 inches  apart  will  not 
be  found  too  much  space  to  allow  them,  and  if 
planted  in  good  soil  they  will  astonish  the 
majority  of  iny  readers  who  will  attempt  the 
growth  of  annuals  on  this  principle.  Well, 
perhaps  I may  be  asked  what  I call  good  soil, 
and  to  this  I should  say,  to  the  ordinary  soil  of 
the  border,  add  about  equal  parts  of  peat,  leaf- 
mould,  old  manure,  and  sand,  and  this  will  suit 
them  admirabl)',  and,  if  planted  sufticiently 
thin,  they  will  make  fine  masses  of  colour. 
When  flowering  keep  the  seed-pods  picked  off, 
it  adds  materially  to  the  lasting  qualities  of  not 
only  Leptosiphons,  but  of  any  other  plants, 
whether  annual  or  perennial.  Leptosiphons 
are  dwarf  Californian  annuals,  equally  as  pretty 
as  the  lovely  Phlox  Urummondi  (which  everyone 
should  grow),  and  to  which  they  are  nearly 
allied,  and  is  by  many  botanists  merged  in  the 
genus  Gilia,  a name  which  may  be  numbered  by 
the  old  and  well-known  Gilia  tricolor,  which 
was  such  a favourite  amongst  the  annuals  of 
the  old  times.  The  name  comes  from  leptos, 
slender,  and  siphon,  a tube — the  flowers  having 
a slender  tube  with  a spreading  limb.  The  fol- 
lowing, which  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  and  Mr.  W.  Thomp- 
son, of  Ipswich,  are  well  deserving  the  attention 
of  lovers  of  their  garden  : — 

L.  ANDROSACEUS,  a pretty  kind,  growing  to 
nearly  a foot  in  height,  with  flowers  blue  and 
white.  It  blooms  from  June  to  September. 

L.  AUREUS,  a very  lovely  kind,  having  flowers 
of  a very  rich  yellow,  with  a very  long  tube. 
It  blooms  through  the  summer  months. 

L.  DENSIFLORUS,  grows  from  6 inches  to 
9 inches  high.  The  flowers  are  clustered,  short 
in  the  tube,  and  larger  than  the  previously- 
named  kinds ; colour,  purple.  There  is  a variety 
called  alba,  which  has  flowers  with  a white 
limb. 

L.  ROSEUS,  a most  elegant  kind,  growing 
about  6 inches  in  height,  and  having  long-tubed 
flowers,  the  colour  being  a uniform  soft  and  deli- 
cate rose.  Matt.  Bramble. 


A gfood  specimen  of  the  Lidy  Pern  (Atliyrlum  FUix-foemina)  at  Mxe^llvvvch  Ca’^ble, 
Giasbury,  Radnorshire.  Engrav'ed  fro.m  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  P.  Vulliamy. 
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2273.— Treatment  of  yellow  Pansies. 

— Cuttings  make  better  flowering  subjects  for 
next  year  than  old  plants,  but  it  is  time  the 
cuttings  were  in  now.  If  the  old  plants  were 
taken  up  and  the  soil  renewed  with  manuring 
and  digging,  the  old  roots  might  be  divided  and 
the  healthiest  youngest  pieces  planted  again. 
This  would  be  better  as  regards  next  year’s 
bloom  than  leaving  the  old  plants  as  they  are. — 
E.  H. 

In  my  opinion,  cuttings  will  give  you 

the  best  results  ; but  if  you  have  any  old  plants, 
the  centres  of  which  are  tolerably  dense,  lift 
them  and  cut  out  all  the  long,  straggling  shoots. 
Fork  up  the  soil,  mix  in  plenty  of  well-decayed 
manure,  and  replant,  pressing  the  earth  firmly 
round  the  ball  of  roots.  I have  found  yellow 
Pansies  and  Violas  more  apt  to  straggle  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground  than  the  far  more  beau- 
tiful blue  varieties.  Even  that  most  lovely 
variety,  the  Countess  of  Kintore,  which  is  a little 
given  to  roaming,  is  a queen  in  comparison  with 
a yellow-ground  Pansy. — -A.  C.  Butler. 

The  best  way  to  treat  Pansies  is  to  take 

cuttings  about  the  end  of  August.  Plant  the 
cuttings  in  fine  soil  on  the  north  side  of  a wall 
or  low  fence,  as  being  the  best  position  for  them. 
They  may  be  planted  in  the  autumn  if  the 
position  is  not  much  exposed  ; but  if  they  are 
to  be  exposed  to  tlie  east  and  north  winds  it  may 
be  better  that  they  should  remain  in  the 
sheltered  place  for  the  winter.  They  like  rich, 
deep  soil  ; plenty  of  manure  should  be  dug  in 
during  winter,  and  if  the  soil  is  heavy  clay, 
leaf-mould  is  excellent  to  keep  the  soil  open. 
Old  plants  are  not  of  much  use  for  another  year  ; 
but  if  they  are  the  tufted  Pansies  or  Violas 
they  may  be  cultivated  by  dividing  the  plants 
and  replanting  them  in  the  spring,  but  not  quite 
in  the  same  place,  unless  it  has  been  dug  up  and 
manured  well. — J.  D.  E. 

2276  — Plants  for  a trellised  arch.— 
The  white  Clematis  (Traveller's  Joy)  is  a very 
strong  grower,  andwouldin  timeinjure  theRoses. 
Clematis  Flammula  and  C.  montana,  both 
hardy  and  free-growing,  would  be  more  manage- 
able. Among  the  Hybrids  Clematis  Jackraani 
is  one  of  the  best  for  trellis  work.  Any  of  the 
Honeysuckles  would  be  servicable.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  plant  two  or  three  of  the 
hardy  climbing  Roses,  such  as  the  Boursault, 
Dundee  Rambler,  &c.,  if  quick  covering  is 
required. — E.  H. 

At  most  you  have  only  room  enough  for 

four  plants  on  each  side  of  the  trellis.  On  one 
side  you  may  plant  one  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose, 
one  Clematis  Jackmani,  one  White  Jasmine,  and 
one  Honeysuckle  ; on  the  other,  one  Rose  Heine 
Marie  Henriette  (red  Gloire),  one  Rose  Aimee 
Vibert  (white),  one  evergreen  Honeysuckle,  and 
the  winter-flowering  Jasmine  (Jasminum  nudi- 
florum).  The  Clematis  you  mention  is  too  ram- 
pant in  growth  to  associate  well  with  other 
things.  You  may  secure  the  plants  now,  or  most 
of  them  taken  upfrorn  theopen  ground. — J.  C.  C. 

I think  that  Clematis  Jackmani  and  its  variety 

C.  Jaokmani  alba  would  give  you  the  most  pleasing  oom- 
hination.  I certainly  should  not  recommend  Traveller’s 
Joy  Clematis  and  Roses  to  be  grown  together.  If  you  wish 
for  scented  flowers  nothing  can  surpass  the  old-fashioned 
combination  of  white  Jasmine  and  Honeysuckle. — A.  G. 
Butler. 

2202  -Old-fashioned  flowers.— Leave  the  Antir- 
rhinums where  they  are,  merely  cutting  away  the  seed- 
pods  and  any  long  straggling  shoots.  Columbines  should 
have  all  the  old  wood  removed,  and  you  may  divide  their 
roots  if  more  plants  are  required.  I am  pleased  to  see 
the  fancy  for  these  old  favorites  is  being  revived.  Pansies 
and  Primroses  may  be  now  divided. — Grow. 

You  may  do  almost  what  you  please  with  Colum- 
bines and  Antirrhinums.  Cut  as  much  off  as  displeases  the 
sight,  and  divide  the  roots  at  pleasure,  according  to  your 
need.  Pansies  may  be  divided,  also  Primrose-roots  at  will 
the  latter  best  now. — C.  M. 

2190.  — Cultivation  of  Christmas 
ROSOS. — In  many  cases  these  are  better  grown 
in  large  tubs  than  when  planted  out  in  the  open. 
The  reason  for  this  appears  to  be  that  the 
grower  provides  a more  suitable  soil  for  the  tubs 
than  he  does  in  the  open  air.  I wish  Mr.  C. 
Tite,  of  Wellington,  Somerset,  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  answer  this  correspondent,  as, 
being  an  amateur  who  devotes  much  atten- 
tion to  Christmas  Roses,  and  grows  them 
in  tubs  to  a very  large  size,  he  could  tell  us 
something  about  them  worth  knowing.  I saw 
his  plants  only  a few  days  ago,  and  grander  ex- 
amples of  skilful  cultivation  I never  saw.  I 
should  not  like  to  hazard  an  opinion  how  many 
flowers  some  of  his  largest  plants  will  produce 
this  season,  but  it  will  amount  to  several 


hundreds  each.  The  correspondent  who  sends 
this  enquiry  may,  therefore,  put  his  plants  in 
boxes  and  keep  them  there  with  every  prospect 
of  their  doing  better  than  wlien  planted  out. 
These  plants  have  a liking  for  leaf-soil  and  good 
turfy  loam  as  a compost  for  the  roots,  and  when 
well  established  in  the  soil  liquid-manure  helps 
them  wonderfully  during  the  summer  months. — 
J.  C.  C. 

2278.— Bulrushes  In  a pond.— This  enquiry  refers 
no  doubt  to  the  Reed  Mace,  commonly  called  Bulrush.  It 
is  unusual  for  the  stems  to  come  double  in  the  way  des- 
cribed. There  must  be  some  cause  for  them  doing  so  ; but 
I do  not  see  how  anyone  is  to  tell  what  the  cause  may  be 
without  being  on  the  spot  to  e.vamine  them.— J.  C.  C.' 


ROSES. 

2286.— Climbing  Rose  for  a Loudon 
garden. — I have  found  the  delicate-tinted 
and  beautifully-formed  Rose  Souvenir  d’un  Ami 
the  most  satisfactory  of  all  varieties  for  growing 
indoors.  It  is  of  a charming  waxy-pale  rose 
tint,  is  perfect  in  form,  especially  as  a half- 
opened  bud,  and  the  scent  is  most  refreshing, 
reminding  one  of  the  odour  of  ripe  Raspberries. 
I have  one  planted  inside,  and  it  blooms  almost 
incessantly  both  summer  and  winter,  being 
rarely  destitute  either  of  buds  or  blossoms.  In 
my  opinion,  this  Rose  and  Catherine  Mermet 
give  fat  better  results  than  any  of  the  yellow 
Roses,  the  beauty  of  the  blooms  of  which  is 
often  counterbalanced  by  their  scarcity. — A.  G. 
Butler. 

If  you  want  a Rose  with  red  flowers 

Waltham  Climber  No.  1 will  suit  you.  The 
flowers  are  good  in  form  and  bright  in  colour. 
Reine  Marie  Henriette  is  also  a good  climber, 
with  red-coloured  flowers.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
newclimbing  form  of  Niphetos  would  be  vigorous 
enough  in  a London  garden.  In  the  country 
air  it  is  a capital  variety.  Reve  d’Or  or  Triomphe 
de  Rennes  are  more  hardy  ; both  have  different 
shades  of  yellow  in  their  flowers. — J.  C.  C. 

2271.— Hardy  Tea  Roses.  — When  you 
ask  for  a selection  of  Tea-scented  Roses  suitable 
for  the  north-west  of  Loudon  you  place  a good 
deal  of  responsibility  upon  those  who  reply  to 
your  enquiry.  Personally,  I may  tell  you  that 
I fear  you  will  not  succeed  over  a long  series  of 
years  unless  you  put  the  plants  out  in  a bed  or 
border  that  is  raised  at  least  9 inches  above  the 
surrounding  level.  If  you  do  this  you  may 
plant  the  following  sorts  with  a fair  prospect  of 
success.  Marie  van  Houtte,  creamy-white ; 
Perle  des  Jardins,  canary-yellow  ; Safrano, 
apricot  colour  ; Grace  Darling,  white,  shaded 
rose  ; Mdme.  Hoste,  clear-yellow ; Mdme. 
Lambard,  bronzy-red  ; Mdme.  Margottin, 
citron-yellow ; Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  flesh 
colour  ; Souvenir  de  Thf'resil!  Levet,  bright-red  ; 
The  Bride,  white  ; Mdme.  Berard,  light-rose  ; 
Mdme.  Eug6nie  Verdier,  chamois-yellow.  I 
advise  you  to  defer  the  planting  until  the  end 
of  March.  Meantime  get  the  plants  home, 
those  from  the  open  ground  preferred,  and  lay 
them  in  carefully  in  a sheltered  cornel’,  where 
cold  winds  do  not  I'each  them,  but  do  not  cover 
them,  except  the  frost  is  very  severe. — J.  C.  C. 

2277.  — Pruning  Tea  Roses.  — When 
pruning  Tea  Roses  that  are  not  expected  to 
flower  until  the  commencement  of  the  new  year, 
the  weak  growth  should  be  cut  back  first.  It 
will  then  be  seen  whether  the  old  wood  is  too 
crowded ; if  so,  it  should  be  thinned  out.  Young, 
weak  wood  is  very  little  use  if  left  in,  and 
should  be  cut  back  to  two  or  three  buds. 
Stronger  shoots  may  be  left  G inches  long. 
In  pruning,  the  operator  should  in  all  cases 
allow  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  plant.  The 
growth  on  your  plant  of  W.  A.  Richardson 
should  not  be  cut  back  more  than  6 inches. 
Put  two  or  three  sticks  to  it,  and  train  the 
growth  to  them,  bending  it  down  somewhat, 
under  this  treatment  the  plant  should  flower 
next  year.  As  soon  as  the  blooms  fade  put  it 
into  another  pot  3 inches  larger  without  dis- 
turbing the  roots,  except  to  remove  the  drainage. 
Keep  the  plant  in  the  greenhouse  if  you  can 
until  the  end  of  next  July. — J.  C.  C. 

2270.— Brier-stocka  dying  doivn.- 1 
cannot  imagine  that  there  is  anything  seriously 
the  matter  with  your  stocks  further  than  a 
natural  decay  of  the  part  left  above  the  bud,  or 
point  of  union  of  the  bud  with  the  Brier.  One 
thing  is,  however,  very  clear,  that  you  omitted 
to  cut  down  the  stock  in  the  spring  following 


the  budding.  Had  you  done  so  you  would  not  be 
in  your  present  trouble.  To  make  the  ease  quite 
clear,  I may  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  cut 
the  stock  down  in  the  spring  close  to  the  bud. 
This  leaves  nothing  to  decay  in  the  way  you 
describe.  You  may  remove  the  decaying  part 
at  once,  making  a clean  cut  with  a sharp  knife 
down  to  the  bud.  I hardly  understand  from 
your  enquiry  whether  you  refer  to  dwarf  Brier- 
stocks  or  standard  Briers.  In  either  case  the 
advice  I have  given  is  applicable. — J.  C.  C. 
2247.— Roses  for  button-holes.— The 

best  white  Rose  for  your  purpose  is  climbing 
Niphetos,  and  the  best  red  General  Jacqueminot. 
If  you  have  plenty  of  space  \N.  A.  Richardson 
(deep-orange)  is  a favourite  Rose  for  button- 
holes. For  the  other  three  you  may  select 
Homfere  (light-rose),  Marie  Van  Houtte  (creamy- 
white),  and  Alba  rosea  (white,  shaded  with 
rose,  sweet-scented).  You  will  observe  that  all 
but  General  Jacqueminot  are  Tea-scented  varie- 
ties.—J.  C.  C. 

2269.  — Seedling  Briers.  — Yes,  your 
Briers  will  do  for  budding  next  year,  if  you 
cut  them  down  close  to  the  ground  during  the 
winter ; they  will  then  send  up  strong  shoots 
from  the  eyes  left.  You  must  reduce  the 
number  of  shoots  to  one  early  in  the  summer, 
and  insert  your  bud  on  that  one  as  low  down  as 
you  can  get  it.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  you  why 
the  buds  failed  to  take  ; it  is,  however,  very 
probable  that  the  bark  did  not  run  well.  Another 
year  give  the  stocks  a good  soaking  of  water — ■ 
liquid-manure,  if  you  can — a week  before  you 
begin  to  bud.  Try  drawing  up  some  earth  to 
the  stems  in  the  form  of  a ridge  along  a portion 
of  one  row  of  plants.  Do  this  a month  before 
you  insert  the  buds.  When  you  wish  to  do  so 
you  must,  of  course,  level  down  the  earth  again. 
8ome  people  succeed  better  by  doing  this  than 
when  they  put  the  buds  on  stocks  that  have 
been  altogether  exposed.  They  say  that  the 
moisture  in  the  soil  which  is  drawn  up  to  the 
stems  makes  the  bark  run  better.  I must, 
however,  say  that  I give  this  advice  to  be  acted 
on  only  as  an  experiment. — J.  C.  0. 


2055. — Heliotropes. — For  ordinary  garden 
purposes  young  plants  of  Heliotropes  are  the 
best.  Cuttings  taken  from  plants  growing 
in  the  open  garden  in  September  will  form  roots 
freely  in  a close  frame.  They  can  be  wintered 
in  the  greenhouse,  to  be  potted  off  early  in  the 
spring,  and,  if  possible,  be  placed  in  a warm 
house,  where  they  will  soon  grow  freely.  The 
tops  of  these  young  plants,  if  taken  off,  form 
roots  in  ten  days  or  less  in  a hot-bed  or  propa- 
gating-house,  and  these  spring-raised  plants, 
when  well  managed,  make  even  better  plants 
than  the  autumn-propagated  ones.  Old  Helio- 
trope-plants, when  put  out  in  a border  in  a 
greenhouse,  or,  better  still,  in  a hothouse,  will 
grow  and  flower  freely  all  the  year  round  with 
occasional  dressings  of  rich  compost ; but  old 
plants  in  pots  or  plants  lifted  from  the  open 
borders  are  not  worth  growing  a second  year. — ■ 
J.  D.  E. 

2101.— Lilium  longiflorum.— Now  is  a 

good  time  to  pot  this,  or,  indeed,  any  kind  of 
Lily.  Many  defer  the  potting  until  the  winter 
is  far  advanced,  which  is  a mistake,  as  the 
earlier  they  are  put  into  the  fresh  compost  the 
greater  amount  of  roots  will  they  have  when 
the  growing  time  arrives.  Loam  and  peat  in 
equal  parts,  with  a little  leaf-soil  and  a dash  of 
sand,  makes  a good  compost.  GKe  good  drain- 
age, pot  tolerably  firm,  and  allow  about  an 
inch  for  top-dressing  when  the  plants  come  well 
into  growth.  Stand  the  pots  where  the  soil  is 
not  liable  to  dry  out  quickly,  so  that  the  soil 
can  be  easily  kept  just  moist  only  until  the 
young  growths  appear. — J.  C.  B. 

2044.— Auratum  Lilies  not  fio-wer- 
ing. — The  Lilies  were,  I think,  kept  too  dry 
at  the  roots  at  the  time  of  flowering.  As  they 
produce  such  large  and  handsome  blossoms, 
they  want  large  pots  to  grow  in,  and  to  be  well 
fed  with  liquid-manure,  when  they  will  give  a 
splendid  show  of  flowers  and  healthy  leaves, 
which  you  cannot  get  in  small  pots.  They 
must  have  rich  soil. — A Welsh  Gardener. 

2184.— Taking  up  Dahlia-roots,  &c.— I always 
take  these  up— as  this  autumn  has  been  so  very  nice  I haye 
delayed  doing  so  until  this  week— and  stow  them  away  in 
baskets  packed  with  fibre  or  anything  to  keep  out  frost, 
and  place  them  in  an  airy  place  free  from  frost  or  biting 
winds  until  time  for  restarting  comes.  It  is  certainly  un- 
safe to  leave  them  in  the  ground.— Crow. 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

MOUNT  LEBANON  AND  ATLAS  CEDARS. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  gardens  and 
grounds  attached  to  old  places  how  certain  trees 
that  are  grown  for  decoration  seem,  by  their 
appearance  of  age  and  general  character,  to  have 
been  planted  simultaneously  ; thus,  for  a long 
distance  round  London,  and  in  much  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  kingdom.  Cedars  of 
Lebanon,  Mulberries,  and  a few  others,  are  con- 
tinually to  be  met  with,  and  they  have  all  the 
look  of  having  been  planted  about  the  same 
time.  Apart  from  the  unequalled  effect  which 
the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  has  on  a wide  range  of 
landscape,  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  there 
is  no  place  possessing  grounds  of  even  moderate 
extent  that  is  not  improved  by  its  presence. 
The  only  objection  that  can  be  raised  against 
the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  is  that  when  its  limbs 
get  old  and  straggling  far  out  from  the  trunk, 
they  are  liable  to  break  down  when  laden  with 
snow,  and  in  this  way  some  of  the  finest  of  the 
old  examples  of  this  tree  have  been  sadly  dis- 


figured. The  branches  sometimes  assume  a 
peculiar  form  in  growing  upwards  for  a time 
after  they  issue  from  the  trunk,  and  then  take 
the  usual  horizontal  position.  I have  noticed 
that  is  mostly  where  this  description  of  growth 
has  been  made  that  breakage  from  snow  occurs. 
This  character  of  growth  might,  I think,  be 
corrected  with  very  little  trouble  whilst  the 
trees  are  young.  The  Mount  Atlas  variety, 
from  its  more  erect  habit,  forming  a proportion- 
ately stronger  trunk  with  less  weight  of  wood 
in  the  limbs,  is  on  that  account  less  likely  to 
suffer  than  the  Lebanon  Cedar,  and,  so  far,  is  a 
more  desirable  tree,  but  it  is  rarely  equal  to  the 
Lebanon  Cedar  in  appearance.  The  fine  effect 
of  a Cedar  of  Lebanon  near  a house  is  well 
shown  in  the  annexed  illustration.  B. 


2268.— Poplars  for  a smoky  town.— The  Black 
Itilian  is  a better  town  tree  than  the  Bombardy  Poplar ; but 
the  Plane  is  better  than  either  of  these  Poplars,  and  is  a 
handsome  tree.— E.  II. 

Clematis  La  Prance. — This  bids  fair  to 
equal,  if  not  to  surpass,  that  so  far  finest  and 
most  popular  of  all  this  invaluable  class  of  hardy 
climbers,  C.  Jackmani.  In  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  and  general  appearance  it  bears  a con- 


siderable resemblance  to  this  well-known  variety, 
but  the  individual  blossoms  are  decidedly  larger 
and  broader  in  the  petal  ; the  colour  is  several 
shades  lighter,  a,nd  even  in  a young  state  the 
plants  are  even  more  floriferous.  I have  not  yet 
seen  a large  specimen  of  it,  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
well  worth  planting,  and  will  probably  afford  an 
even  finer  mass  of  colouring  than  the  hitherto 
unparalleled  C.  Jackmani.  While  on  the  subject 
I may  mention  that  the  variety  called  White 
Jackmani,  recently  introduced  with  such  a 
flourish  of  trumpets,  is  a failure,  and  a large 
grower  told  me  the  other  day  that  it  was 
undeniably  “no  good.”— B.  C.  R. 

2257.— Privet  and  Thorns.— I have  often  used 
Privet  to  thicken  a rhorn-hetlge,  and  it  answers  well. 
Plant  any  time  now. — E.  H. 

The  plan  you  suggest  is  a good  one,  and 

very  commonly  adopted.  Do  not  plant  the 
Privet  too  close  to  the  roots  of  the  Thorns,  as  it 
grows  very  freely,  both  above  and  below  ground. 
I should  leave  an  interval  of  about  8 inches  be- 
tween the  rows,  jand  plant  two  rows  of  Privet, 
the  outer  frow  planted  alternately  withj  the 


inner,  so  as  to  form  a zigzag.  You  will  then 
soon  have  a good  solid  hedge. — A.  G.  Butber. 

2096. — Destroying  woodlice. — “J.  P.” 

does  not  say  where  he  is  troubled  with 
woodlice,  but  if  in  a glass-house  or  in  frames 
he  has  only  to  procure  a few  toads  and  place 
them  there,  providing  them  with  a shallow  pan 
or  saucer  of  water,  and  they  will  stay  there 
and  exterminate  the  woodlice.  One  toad 
would  clear  an  ordinary  frame  of  woodlice.  We 
had  one  once  that  lived  for  years  in  a house  devoted 
to  Melons  and  Cucumbers,  and  we  were  never 
troubled  with  woodlice.  Often  when  a boy  did 
I watch  that  toad.  He  used  to  make  a little 
hole,  and  get  into  it,  so  that  his  back  was  on  a 
level  with  the  soil,  from  which  he  was  hardly 
distinguishable.  There  he  would  stay  for  hours, 
and  if  woodlice  came  his  way  they  were  doomed, 
for  as  soon  as  they  were  within  reach  the  toad’s 
tongue  shot  out  and  drew  them  in  as  quickly  as 
a flash  of  lightning.  It  was  hardly  possible  to 
see  the  insect  go,  but  he  was  gone.  Let  “ J.  P.  ” 
get  his  toad,  and  the  removal  of  his  trouble  is 
not  only  assured,  but  if  he  can  spare  a few 
moments  he  will  be  instructed  and  amused 
during  the  process. — A.  H. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

LATE-FLOWERING  CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS. 

These  most  useful  varieties  ought  to  get  more 
consideration  than  they  usually  do,  from  the 
fact  of  their  coming  into  bloom  at  a period  when 
flowers  of  any  kind  are  valuable,  and  when 
owners  of  gardens,  where  there  is  little  accom- 
modation in  the  way  of  heated  glass  structures, 
find  it  difficult  to  keep  up  a supply  of  bloom  ; 
but  the  Chrysanthemum  is  so  accommodating  in 
its  season  of  flowering,  that  by  a little  care  in 
selecting  the  varieties,  and  a little  skill  in 
hastening  or  retarding  the  bloom,  a supply 
of  flowers  may  be  kept  up  for  at  least  half  the 
year.  But  the  earliest  and  mid-season  varieties 
are  well  cared  for  already.  I will  therefore 
only  refer  to  the  latest  supply,  as  it  is  really  the 
most  important  and  valuable.  Before  start- 
ing on  their  culture  make  sure  that  you  have 
got  sorts  that  are  either  naturally  late  in  flower- 
ing, or  that  can  be  retarded,  and  still  produce 
blooms  of  average  quality,  as  some  sorts,  if  re- 
tarded, refuse  to  expand  at  all.  We  grow  the 
following  sorts  specially  for  late  blooms,  and 
find  them  answer  well — viz. , Ethel,  Snowflake, 
Meg  Merrilies,  Mrs.  Jones,  Cullingfordi, 
gloriosum,  Moonlight  Belle  Paul,  and  any 
newer  sorts  in  a limited  number  that  show  any 
indication  of  being  late  flowerers.  They  are  pro- 
pagated in  February  or  March,  and  grown  on  in 
cold  frames  until  the  weather  is  favourable  for 
setting  out-of-doors,  when  they  are  treated  the 
same  as  other  kinds,  only  that  they  are  stopped 
rather  later  in  the  season,  and  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  early-flowering  ones  are  placed  under 
glass,  they  are  put  in  a sheltered  place  out-of- 
doors  and  kept  out  as  long  as  possible  by  means 
of  temporary  coverings  when  severe  frost  is 
imminent,  and  when  taken  under  glass  they 
are  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  J.  G.  H. 


GROWING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Now  that  these  are  in  their  full  beauty  it  may 
be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  different  modes 
of  growing  them,  for  I feel  sure  that  many 
owners  of  gardens  are  getting  tired  of  the  plan 
so  very  largely  followed  of  disbudding  even 
large  plants  so  severely  as  to  leave  only  two  or 
three  blooms  as  the  result  of  the  year’s  work. 
Now  I think  we  are  all  pretty  well  agreed  that 
this  is  the  only  plan  by  which  such  monster 
blooms  as  are  seen  at  exhibitions  can  be  puro- 
duced,  and  no  fault  can  be  found  with  these 
who  object  to  growing  Chrysanthemums  to 
secure  the  valuable  money  prizes  now  offered 
for  them  ; but  why  the  same  thing  should  be 
done  with  plants  intended  for  furnishing  decora- 
tion passes  my  comprehension,  and  I know  that 
it  is  an  every-day  remark  with  owners  of  gardens 
that  they  cannot  get  blooms  for  ordinary  decora- 
tions, as  the  plants  are  all  like  inverted  mops, 
with  solitary  flowers  on  the  top,  and  I am  even 
sure  that  those  who  go  in  for  this  sort  of  thing 
very  largely  are  getting  tired  of  it,  as  the  results 
arebyno  means  equal  to  the  labour  bestowed  ; and 
as  plants  are  usually  grown  in  private  places  as 
decorative  subjects,  or  for  supplying  cut  blooms 
for  vases,  some  change  in  the  mode  of  proce- 
dure is  absolutely  necessary  before  plants  fit  for 
decorations  or  bloom  in  quantity  for  the 
enormous  demand  made  on  gardens  can  be 
supplied,  and  I think  that  the  best  way  to  make 
the  change  would  be  to  pinch  the  plants  dovm 
quite  close,  like  Pelargoniums,  and  grow  them 
as  bushes,  with  at  least  a dozen  good  shoots,  and 
then  if  the  buds  on  these  were  thinned  out 
enough  to  allow  the  blooms  to  assume  fair  pro- 
portions, we  might  get  a good  head  of  bloom  fit 
for  any  decorative  purpose.  J.  G.  H. 


Is  the  Chrysanthemum  injurious 
to  health? — in  .answer  to  “ J.  B. , Bristol  ” 
(see  Gardening,  Oct.  25,  page  482),  I can 
state  that  his  observations  have  given  a probable 
solution  of  something  that  has  puzzled  me 
lately.  I had  a weak,  inflamed  eye,  which 
troubled  me  more  or  less  for  three  years.  It 
got  so  well  some  months  ago  that  I was  in  hopes 
it  had  quite  got  over  the  weakness,  and  was 
much  disappointed  when  a fortnight  ago  it  re- 
turned, without  apparent  cause,  and  has  been 
better  and  worse  since.  As  I read  “ J.  B.’s” 
experience,  it  flashed  across  my  memory  that 
at  the  time  my  eye  began  to  trouble  me  again 
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I had  been  given  some  beautiful  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  wore  some  in  my  dress,  and  during 
the  fortnight  I have  several  times  arranged 
Chrysanthemums  in  glasses.  On  the  same  day 
on  which  I read  “J.  B. ’s”  remarks  (before  read- 
ing them),  I had  brought  in  from  a walk  some 
wild  yellow  Gowans,  wliich  I suppose  to  be  a 
species  of  Chrysanthemum,  and  after  arranging 
them  remarked  that  my  eye  was  worse  than  it 
had  been  for  months.  The  Chrytanthemum  is 
one  of  my  favourite  flowers,  and  I am  very 
sorry  that  henceforth  I shall  feel  obliged  to 
admire  it  only  from  a distance. — E.  ,J.  W. 

This  is  quite  a novel  idea  to  me.  The  one  peculiarity 

I have  noticed  in  Chrysanthemums  is  that  however  long 
they  are  kept  in  water  there  is  no  unpleasant  smell  in  it  as 
in  the  case  of  other  flowers. —M.vrk. 

2180.— Best  form  of  house  for  Chrys- 
anthemums.— A high  span-roofed  house 
which  will  give  abundance  of  light,  and  so  con- 
structed that  ventilation  is  easily  and  freely 
worked,  is  the  best.  A house  which  has  side 
lights,  whether  it  be  span-roofed  or  a lean-to,  is 
much  better  than  one  which  has  the  roof  down 
to  the  brickwork,  because  more  light  and  a 
better  system  of  ventilation  can  be  adopted  ; 
besides,  much  valuable  space  is  lost  inside  the 
house,  as  plants  cannot  be  grown  nearly  so  well 
beside  a brick  wall  as  they  can  alongside  of 
glass,  owing  to  the  absence  of  light  as  compared 
to  what  is  obtained  by  having  side-lights.  A 
better  effect  can  be  produced  in  a span-roof 
house  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom  han  in  a 
lean-to.  A large  block  of  plants  can  be 
arranged  in  the  centre,  with  a small  group  near 
the  glass,  a path  running  round  the  house  for 
convenience  and  for  viewing  the  flowers.  The 
best  aspect  for  a span-roofed  house  would  be 
one  side  to  face  the  south,  and  the  opposite  side 
the  north,  so  that  the  earliest  flowering  plants 
could  be  arranged  on  the  northern  side,  where 
they  would  be  shaded  from  the  sun,  while  those 
on  the  south  side  might  be  all  late  plants,  which 
would  extend  the  flowering  season,  and  make 
the  work  of  shading  the  plants  so  much  easier. 
— E.  M. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 
2244.— Bulbs  in  china  ornaments.— 

Whenever  I have  had  bulbs  in  china  ornaments 
I have  always  found  it  more  satisfactory  to 
grow  the  plants  in  pots  till  the  flowers  open,  and 
then  transfer  them  to  the  china  jars  or  vases, 
stuffing  the  space  all  round  the  ball  with  Moss. 
The  Moss  absorbs  and  holds  the  water,  giving 
it  off  as  the  plant  requires  it,  so  that  really  a 
Hyacinth  or  a group  of  Tulips  packed  in  a jar 
in  damp  Moss  require  very  little  water. — E.  H. 

Where  there  is  no  passage  below  for  the 

water,  and  the  china  being  covered  with  a glaze 
impenetrable  to  it,  there  could  be  no  waste 
by  evaporation,  consequently,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  apply  much  water.  The  only 
chance  of  error  would  be  in  the  soil  receiving 
too  much  moisture ; if  this  is  avoided  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  bulbs  should  not  succeed  well. — 
J.  D.  E. 

To  make  a water  bouquet. —Have  a 
plate  with  a good  rim,  a strong  bell-glass  that 
will  stand  in  it,  the  foot  of  a heavy  wine-glass 
with  the  shank  attached,  or  a flat-topped  de- 
canter-stopper that  can  be  turned  upside  down 
and  stand  firm  on  its  top.  With  silver  wire  or 
invisible  thread  fasten  to  the  glass  shank  a few 
bright-coloured  flowers  and  some  sprays  of 
foliage  ; put  the  plate  in  a tub  of  water;  set  the 
bouquet  on  it.  Take  care  that  the  tub  is  large 
enough  and  deep  enough  to  allow  of  the  bell- 
glass  being  completely  under  water  in  all  posi- 
tions. This  is  essential.  Put  the  bell-glass 
in,  fill  it  with  water,  and,  still  under  water, 
turn  it  over  the  bouquet,  setting  it  firmly  in  the 
plate  ; lift  it  up  steadily  and  carry  it  carefully, 
if  the  tub  or  pail  is  large  enough  to  hold  the 
plate  and  bell-glass  when  set  together,  but  not 
large  enough  to  allow  of  turning  over  the  glass  ; 
if  so,  it  is  very  troublesome. — Chantey. 


New  Cactus  Dahlias. — Some  of  the  best  of  this 
year  8 new  Cactus  Dahlias  are  Alex.  Dean,  bright-purple, 
with  long-pointed  petals— this  is  far  superior  to  Beauty  of 
Brentwood ; Kentish  Sun,  a brilliant  orange-crimson 
flower,  something  in  the  way  of  old  Juarezi,  but  decidedly 
brighter ; and  Mill}  Scuphan,  a kind  of  orange-buff  hue, 
with  darker  centre.  The  new  golden  A.  W.  Tait  is  unique 
in  its  way,  the  petals  being  fringed  or  laoiniated,  but  I do 
not  see  much  beauty  in  either  it  or  the  white  form.— 
B.  C.  R. 


OROHIDS. 

EPIUENDRUM  VITELLINUM  MAJUS. 

I AM  asked  by  my  friend  “ M.  T.  S.”  the  best 
way  to  grow  this  plant  ? Well,  Bindley  says  in 
his  “Folia  Orchidacere  ” that  it  is  found  upon 
the  top  of  the  mountains  in  Mexico,  at  about 
0,000  feet  altitude,  and  that  Skinner  found  it 
in  Guatemala,  in  the  regions  of  continual  mists, 
and  adds  “ that  it  is  a very  difficult  species  to 
cultivate.”  This  may  have  been  true  in  the 
days  of  the  old  style  of  growing  Orchids,  and 
before  we  had  got  the  system  of  cool  houses ; now, 
however,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  easiest  plant 
to  grow,  if  only  it  is  kept  cool  enough.  Beside 
the  above,  my  friends  who  have  been  in  these 
regions  tell  me  that  it  grows  in  other  localities 
up  to  8,000  and  9,000  feet  altitudes,  and  in  one  place 
that  I take  my  walk  this  plant  always  seems 
to  be  in  flower.  It  stands  in  the  corner  of  the 
cool-house  and  never  seems  to  be  moved,  and 
that  is  in  the  coolest  spot  they  have  in  the 
place,  and  here  it  grows  well  and  vigorously, 
and  flowers  profusely.  I myself  have  not  found 
the  least  difficulty  in  growing  this  species  in  the 
company  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandra:,  potted 
in  the  same  manner  and  treated  just  alike,  so 
that  my  friend  may  take  it  for  granted  that  it 
will  thrive  well  in  the  Odontoglossum-house.  I 
do  not  say  it  likes  the  very  lowest  temperature 
in  the  summer  time,  but  as  the  air  rises  in 
heat  during  the  days  of  summer  so  will  its 
growth  increase,  and  when  the  plants  get  strong 
he  may  have  the  species  in  flower  neatly  all  the 
year  round,  and  its  rich  flowers,  which  are 
somewhat  like  the  yolk  of  an  egg  in  colour,  afford 
a pleasing  contrast  to  the  light  flowers  of 
Odontoglossums.  Matt.  Br.\mble. 


DENDROBIUM  FARMERI  AUREO- 
FLAVUM. 

In  answer  to  “A  Constant  Reader,”  I may  say 
this  is  a somewhat  old  variety  now,  having  been 
introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  in 
18G3,  and  the  year  following  it  flowered  and 
was  figured.  The  Rev.  M.  Parish,  who  sent 
the  plant  home  from  Burmah  to  England,  seems 
to  have  thought  that  it  was  a variety  of  D. 
chrysotoxum,  and  yet  he  says  there  is  no  mis- 
taking the  two  plants  without  the  flowers.  It 
is,  however,  less  robust  in  its  growth  than  the 
typical  plant,  and  is  a very  good  and  distinct 
variety  for  growing  together  with  the  rosy-pink 
and  the  white-flowered  forms  of  the  species,  and 
it  is  equally  free  in  growth  and  also  as  profuse 
in  flowering,  the  spikes  varying  from  G inches 
to  9 inches  in  length,  and  bearing  from  12  to  20 
of  its  rich-yellow  flowers.  This  plant  is  fre- 
quently grown  on  blocks  of  wood  ; but,  although 
I am  very  partial  to  block-culture  of  small 
Orchids,  I should  not  recommend  my  readers  to 
cultivate  this  plant  so,  for,  after  a year  or  two’s 
growth,  it  will  become  too  large  for  a block, 
and  will  require  too  much  attention  in  the  way 
of  watering  and  dipping  to  keep  it  in  health. 
I prefer  for  it  a small  earthenw'are  basket,  or 
one  made  of  Teak- wood.  Place  a good  layer  of 
charcoal  in  the  bottom,  and  the  plant  should  be 
out  into  a mixture  of  peat-fibre  and  Sphagnum 
Moss,  pressed  down  and  made  firm  ; into  this 
material  the  plant  will  root  vigorously  and  grow 
well  if  kept  properly  supplied  with  water,  and 
that  will  not  require  to  be  in  great  quantity  to 
the  roots  ; but  it  delights  in  a thoroughly  humid 
atmosphere.  It  should  be  grown  in  the  East 
India-house,  and  shaded  only  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
It  blooms  at  the  same  time  as  the  species, 
from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  end  of  May. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


CATTLEYA  SORORIA. 

A FLOWER  of  this  comes  from  “ G.  Hudson,” 
which  he  says  was  bought  with  C.  bicolor;  in 
fact,  it  was  growing  with  a plant  of  that  species. 
I can  only  say  that  this  is  its  name,  and  I believe 
it  to  be  a very  rare  Orchid  indeed.  It  was 
originally  introduced  amongst  an  importation 
of  C.  bicolor  and  C.  velutina,  and  it  is  a very 
slender  grower.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it 
is  a natural  hybrid,  but  I take  little  heed  of  this, 
because  this  is  a common  fancy,  and  many  people 
would  tell  you  that  the  whole  of  the  plants  we 
take  so  much  delight  in  are  hybrids,  and  I do 
not  know  what  distances  they  would  not  go  to 
find  the  parents.  However,  this  plant  has  been 


introduced  in  a promiscuous  manner  upon  one 
or  two  occasions,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  it 
may  have  been  upon  more  occasions  in  the  early 
times,  when  the  transit  was  a greater  uncer- 
tainty than  now.  It  is  a pretty  little  Orchid, 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  soft-magenta ; the 
lip  is  three  - lobed,  the  side  lobes  being 
somewhat  small,  slightly  incurved,  but  not 
covering  the  large  column.  They  are  rose- 
coloured,  and  the  front  lobe  is  very  like  C. 
bicolor  in  shape.  It  is  soft  purplish -magenta 
in  front,  and  blotched  and  streaked  with 
lines  of  a deeper  colour  than  the  front  margin 
is,  and  it  is  denticulate.  It  is  a very  slender 
growing  plant,  making  round  slender  stems 
rather  than  bulbs,  which  grow  about  a foot  in 
height,  and  great  care  is  necessary  in  keeping 
the  plants  alive  ; in  fact,  they  must  not  have 
such  a severe  drying  as  those  kinds  with  a store 
of  moisture  laid  up  in  their  bulbs,  as  I have 
frequently  advised  my  readers  to  lower  the 
temperature  and  reduce  the  water  supply,  and 
thus  keep  everything  in  a quiet  way.  I advise 
“ G.  Hudson  ” to  take  great  care  of  this  little 
plant  through  the  winter  months. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


TREATMENT  OF  CATTLEYAS. 

Several  correspondents  write,  “Come  over 
and  help  us  ” in  this  matter.  One,  “ W.  D.  S.,” 
says:  “ What  warmth  do  they  require?”  The 
house  you  call  No.  2 will  be  the  best  for  them, 
in  which  you  say  the  temperature  ranges  from 
•50  degs.  to  55  degs.  during  the  night ; but  you 
must  look  out  sharp  that  it  does  not  go  below 
the  first-named  figure  ; but  they  should  not  be 
subjected  to  quite  so  low  a temperature  until 
their  growths  are  well  made  up.  During  this 
time  very  little  water  is  necessary,  but  they  . 
must  not  be  allowed  to  become  so  dry  that 
they  will  suffer  from  the  drought,  and  this  can  - 
only  be  learned  by  a constant  study  of  your 
plants.  I cannot  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast 
rule.  “ G.  B.  G.”  says  he  is  getting  along  nicely  ' 
with  his  plants,  has  flowered  a good  many,  but 
cannot  succeed  with  Cattleya  Mossise.  The  ' 
sheaths  shrivel  like  tissue-paper.  I have  gener-  ' 
ally  considered  there  was  something  the  matter 
with  the  roots  to  account  for  this,  want  of  drain- 
age, or  some  sour  soil  about ; but  you  must 
examine  them  carefully,  as  so  not  to  disturb  the 
roots — but  I have  had  them  flower  without  a 
sheath  all  right.  Keep  the  plants  quiet  and 
cool  to  prevent  growth.  They  do  not  flower  till  j 
the  end  of  May,  and  you  will  require  to  keep  j 
them  from  starting.  Sunshine  in  winter  they  j 
may  have,  and  also  air  v hen  it  may  be  applied  ^ 
with  safety.  They  must  also  be  kept  dry,  .■ 
but  not  sufficiently  dry  as  to  suffer,  and  mois-  ' 
ture  must  be  kept  from  the  atmosphere.  The 
temperature  given  above  should  be  the  minimum 
at  night  through  the  winter. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


TREATMENT  OF  DENDROBIUMS. 

I HAVE  had  a lot  of  enquiries  respecting  this 
matter.  All  seem  to  have  been  afraid  of  resting 
them,  and  now  find  out  their  mistake. 
“G.  B.  G.”  says:  “Some  Dendrobes  which  I 
bought,  with  very  healthy  growth,  I thought 
were  showing  for  bloom,  so  did  not  dry  them 
right  off,  and  they  have  all  pushed  out  little 
plants  with  roots.  How  must  I treat  them  ?” 
\Vhich  does  “ G.  B.  G.”  mean — the  little  plants 
or  the  old  ones  ? I should  advise  him  to  peg  the 
shoots  having  the  little  plants  on  them  down  to 
the  surface  of  the  pot,  and  keep  them  fairly 
moist  and  warm.  He  will  thus  increase  his 
stock.  I am  not  told  what  species  it  is.  This 
is  a very  frequent  occurrence  with  ill-treated 
plants  of  the  D.  nobile  section,  and  is  the  result 
of  not  having  sufficient  rest.  These  plants  would 
be  well  standing  dry  in  the  greenhouse  still.  This 
should  also  be  an  answer  for  “ W.  D.  8.,”  who 
says:  “ When  the  Dendrobes  have  rested  and 
the  flower-buds  are  well  formed,  which  house 
should  they  be  moved  to  to  open  them  ?”  Well, 
you  must  besure  that  the  flower-buds  are  well  up 
before  they  are  removed,  and  then  they  may  be 
removed  to  a slightly  warmer  temperature,  still 
keeping  them  nearly  dry.  This  will  soon  set 
them  starting  in  earnest ; then  they  may  be  re- 
moved to  the  East  India-house,  or  the  house  in 
which  they  were  grown.  “ W.  D.  S.,”  I pre- 
sume, is  asking  this  question  really  sooner  than 
there  is  any  need  for  it,  so  as  to  be  on  the  right 
tack.  Matt.  Bramble. 
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A GOOD  ORCHID  FOR  BUTTON-HOLE 
BOUQUETS, 

Odontoglossum  Rossi  majds. 

This,  which  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  popu- 
lar of  the  smaller  Odoutoglossums,  grows  and 
blossoms  freely  in  a cool-house.  The  flowers 
being  so  plentifully  produced  on  a healthy 
plant,  and  being  also  of  exceptionally  lasting 
qualities,  they  are  most  useful  as  cut  flowers, 
especially  in  button-hole  bouquets.  One  good 
single  blossom,  backed  by  a small  frond  of 
well  hardened  Maiden-hair  Fern  (see  illus- 
tration), makes  a really  lovely  dress  orna- 
ment. Makers  of  these  small  bouquets  should 
bear  in  mind  the  great  merit  of  the  flowers  of 
this  easily-grown  Orchid  for  the  purpose  in 
view.  B. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  CERVANTESI  AND 
ITS  VARIETIES. 

I AM  constrained  to  say  something  of  this  plant 
for  an  “Old  Subscriber.”  This  specimen  is 
sent  to  know  if  it  is  the  variety  morada  ; but  as 
the  flower  was  packed  in  dry  wadding  it  was 
shrivelled  beyond  recognition  before  I received 
it ; and  here  I may  say  that  I have  had  a 
good  many  flowers  come  to  hand  lately, 
most  of  which  were  beyond  recognition, 
and  these  were  all  packed  in  dry  wad- 
ding. I would  therefore  here  warn  my 
readers  against  this  style  of  packing.  I 
prefer  the  base  of  the  stem  to  be  tied 
round  with  a little  damp  Sphagnum 
Moss,  or  wet  tissue  paper,  and  the  spaces 
to  be  filled  in  between  the  flowers  with 
damp  tissue  paper.  The  box  should  be 
small,  the  smaller  the  better,  without 
bruising.  I had  some  Odontoglossum 
Insleayi  sent  me  a short  time  ago,  and 
these  were  put  into  a new  dry  box,  and 
became  shrivelled  up  (they  came  from 
the  north).  The  same  day,  having  a few 
things  to  send  a lady,  I sent  them  in  the 
same  box  ; but  before  packing  my 
flowers  I filled  the  box  with  water,  eveiy 
drop  of  which  was  speedily  sucked  up  ; 
and  having  soaked  my  box  I packed 
the  flowers,  which  I found  went  very 
well.  But  to  return  to  the  0.  Cervan- 
tes!. This  plant  has  been  in  cultivation 
since  1836  or  1837,  having  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  of 
Hackney,  where  so  many  of  the  good  old 
plants  first  were  seen  in  a British  garden. 

It  is  a dwarf-growing  plant,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding 6 inches  or  8 inches  in  height, 
and  flourishing  very  profusely,  the 
flowers  lasting  a long  time  in  full 
beauty.  The  spike  bears  from  three  to 
six  flowers,  measuring  about  2 inches 
across,  neat  and  elegant  in  appearance, 
and  the  sepals  and  petals  round  and  full. 

These  are  white,  having  numerous  con- 
centric rings  at  the  base  of  a brownish- 
crimson.  These  are  gratefully  perfumed. 

0.  membranaceum  is  only  a somewhat 
smaller  flowered  variety.  It  grows  well 
on  a block  of  wood,  but  better  perhaps  in 
a small  earthenware  pan,  hung  up  near  the 
roof-glass,  where  it  gets  abundance  of  light  and 
moisture.  It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Mexico, 
but  it  came  in  the  first  place  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Oaxaca. 

0.  Ceevantesi  decorum  is  a larger  flowered 
variety,  frequently  measuring  3 inches  across. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  the  concentric 
rings  are  broader  and  of  a richer  colour,  the  lip, 
too,  is  larger,  much  lobed,  which  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  being  prettily  frilled,  and  more 
or  less  spotted  and  streaked  with  crimson. 

0.  Cervantesi  punctatissimum  has  the  seg- 
ments all  spotted— lip  as  well  as  the  sepals  and 
petals. 

0.  Cervantesi  roseum  is  a rather  smaller 
flower,  but  of  a uniform  rose  colour,  very  hand- 
some, and  is,  I think,  the  form  sent  by  an  “ Old 
Subscriber.”  O.  Cervantesi  morada  is  a good- 
sized  flower,  bright-pink.  Matt.  Bramble. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  BLANDUM. 

The  flowers  sent  by  “Toddles”  are  of  this 
species.  I do  not  think  it  strange  to  see  it  in 
bloom  now,  for  we  are  told  that  in  its  native 
country  it  flowers  all  the  year  round.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  great  variation  in  this 
plant,  but  the  flowers  sent  would  seem  to  be 


very  brilliantly  spotted  on  the  lip  with  rich- 
crimson,  which  renders  them  both  attractive 
and  beautiful,  and  I think  the  odour  of  new 
honey  is  very  strong  in  this  variety.  I do  not 
mean  to  say  it  is  strong  and  unpleasant,  but 
that  the  sweetness  is  more  discernible  than  in 
some  other  kinds.  I advise  you  to  take  great 
care  of  this  plant.  It  is  one  that  was  first  dis- 
covered by  my  friend  Blunt,  when  collecting 
Orcliids  for  the  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton,  up- 
wards of  twenty-five  years  ago.  But  these 
plants  all  died  away  during  their  transit  to  the 
coast,  a fate  that  befel  many  consignments,  and 
the  same  difficulty  seems  to  attend  the  importa- 
tion of  Masdevallias,  so  that  it  does  not  now 
pay  to  import  them.  O.  blandum  is  a very  beau- 
tiful small-growingspecies,  which  is  foundinNew 
Grenada  at  6,000  feet  elevation  and  upwards  in 
very  wet  localities,  and  it  was  not  until  some 
five  or  six  years  after  its  discovery  that  it  was 
introduced  in  a living  state.  It  should  be  grown 
in  a small  hanging-basket,  drained  well,  and 
kept  constantly  moist  all  the  year.  It  thrives 
well  in  the  same  temperature  as  0.  Alexandras, 
but  it  requires  to  be  kept  a great  deal  moister 
than  that  species.  The  way  this  species  has 
been  torn  from  its  native  wilds,  to  arrive  in  this 
country  in  a rotten  state,  has  called  down  severe 


censui-e,  and  the  plant  was  predicted  to  become 
exceedingly  scarce  in  our  collections.  This, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  The 
plant  now,  at  the  present  time,  seems  to  be  more 
plentiful.  I should  like  to  see  it  grown  in  quan- 
tity. Its  charming  flowers  would  warrant  it, 
and  if  kept  cool  and  wet  enough  it  will  succeed 
admirably.  Matt.  Bramble. 

EPIDENDRUM  WALLISI. 

I SUPI’OSE  the  “ Enquirer  ” about  this  species 
has  purchased  some  of  those  that  were  imported 
about  a year  ago.  I cannot  but  think  that  the 
importei-s  were  wrong  in  the  management  of 
this  plant,  and  I know  that  I expressed  my 
opinion  about  it  at  the  time.  These  plants  had 
been  deprived  of  their  shoots  down  to  about 
3 inches.  Upon  seeing  them  I said:  “Were 
you  not  in  error  in  so  cutting  the  plants  down  ?” 
The  reply  was,  “It  was  compulsory,  as  the 
plants  could  not  be  brought  over  the  mountains 
unless  it  was  done.”  However,  these  cut  plants 
have  not  grown  so  strongly  as  those  with  uncut 
stems,  and  this,  I take  it,  is  another  good  argu- 
ment against  the  Orchid-primer,  for  some  plants 
which  I have  seen,  that  have  been  brought  home 
intact,  are  breaking  and  growing  freely.  Now, 
there  appears  to  be  some  discrepancy  with 


respect  to  this  species,  some  asserting  that  it  re- 
quires the  warmth  of  the  Cattleya-house  and 
others  that  it  thrives  best  under  cool  Odonto- 
glossum treatment,  and,  in  truth,  I have  seen 
the  plant  thriving  well  under  both  systems, 
although  I think  that  where  I have  seen  it 
thriving  and  growing  best  was  in  a temperature 
below  that  of  the  Cattleya-house,  but  slightly 
warmer  than  the  coolest  house.  It  is  a beauti- 
ful Orchid,  with  round,  stem-like  bulbs,  which 
bear  distichous  leaves,  and  the  first  raceme  of 
bloom  comes  from  the  top,  and  the  racemes  are 
produced  from  the  axils  downwards  in  succes- 
sion, and  they  are  continued  downwards  until 
the  bottom  is  reached,  and  these  flowers  present 
a very  beautiful  picture  as  long  as  the  top  spike 
remains  perfect.  As  the  flowers  last  a very  long 
time  in  beauty  there  is  a fair  amount  of  gorgeous 
display.  There  is  a considerable  difference  in 
the  varieties  ; the  sepals  and  petals  are  spread- 
ing and  usually  of  a rich  golden-yellow  colour, 
more  or  less  dotted  with  crimson  ; but  in  some 
varieties  I have  seen  the  colour  is  a very  little 
removed  from  green,  and  in  this  condition  they 
are  far  less  beautiful,  but  the  perfume  is  just  the 
same,  although  the  colours  differ,  and  it  has 
some  resemblance  to  Musk.  The  lip  is  wedge- 
shaped,  white,  bearing  feathered,  longitudinal 
lines  of  bright-purple.  It  is  a very  hand- 
some and  desirable  species,  one,  indeed, 
which  I have  no  hesitation  in  recommend- 
ing to  the  attention  of  all  readers  of 
Gardening.  Matt.  Bramble. 


Is  Nicotiana  affinis  a hardy 
perennial ?— If  “E.  A.  K.”and  “J. 
Macqueen  ” had  read  my  last  letter  and 
those  which  preceded  it  carefully,  they 
would  have  seen  that  the  question  was  not 
mooted  as  to  whether  Nicotiana  affinis 
was  a half-hardy  perennial ; many  so- 
called  annuals  can  be  wintered  success- 
fully in  a cool  greenhouse.  1 have  teen 
Phlox  Drummondi  grown  as  a creeper 
in  a greenhouse  for  two  years  in  suc- 
cession, and  only  destroyed  then  be- 
cause the  plant  became  leggy  and  un- 
sightly ; and  I have  myself  often  grown 
N.  aifinis  from  year  to  year  indoors  ; 
therefore,  I recommended  that  the  plants 
which  had  not  bloomed  should  be  potted 
and  sheltered  under  glass.  I doubt  its 
being  a hardy  perennial,  but  I do  not  say 
it  is  not ; without  further  evidence  it  is 
safer  not  to  risk  the  chance  of  the  loss 
of  plants  which  have  so  far  given  no  re- 
turn for  the  labour  spent  upon  them. 
(See  also  page  508.) — A.  G.  Butler. 

2256.  — Carbolic  acid  for  v/eed 
killing. — I would  advise  “ F.  R.  ,J.  A.” 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  carbolic 
acid,  common  coarse  salt  being  both  cheaper 
and  more  effectual.  If  the  ground  is 
wet  I would  recommend  hand-picking  for 
the  present.  Nimble  fingers,  plied  with 
a willing  mind,  wdll  do  much  more  exe- 
cution at  this  w'ork  than  one  w’ould  think 
who  has  never  tried  it.  When  dry 
weather  comes  in  the  spring  I would 
give  either  a dressing  of  dry  salt  (just 
j enough  to  make  the  surface  look  white),  or  a 
soaking  of  a saturated  solution  of  the  same 
material,  applied  with  a rose  watering-pot. 
When  soil  is  dry  plants  more  readily  take  up 
moisture  applied,  and  what  is  more,  any  solution 
applied  does  not  lose  its  strength  by  being 
diluted  with  the  water  pre-existing  in  the  soil. 
By-the-way,  this  last  remark  is  applicable  to  the 
use  of  liquid-manure.  A strong  dose  of  this  is 
much  more  likely  to  injure  a plant  when  applied 
when  the  soil  is  dry  than  w'hen  moist. — L.  0.  K. 

2253.  — Red-spider  on  Violets.— Dry 
sulphur  will  not  of  itself  kill  red-spider  on  any- 
thing, but  it  would  be  effectual  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  mildew^  in  its  early  stages.  Both  red- 
spider  and  mildew  would  be  killed  at  once  by 
adding  haif-a-pint  of  Tobacco-liquor  to  half-a- 
gallon  of  soft-soapy  rain  water  : stir  into  it  a 
little  flower  of  sulphur,  and  in  this  dip  the 
Violet  plants  if  they  are  in  pots,  for  plants  out- 
of-doors  will  be  now  beyond  the  reach  of  red- 
spider.  Plants  in  frames  should  be  syringed 
with  clear  water  when  spider  appears. — J.  D.  E. 

2203.— Making  a fish-pond.— “W.  T.  O.”  will 
find  a fish  pond  more  satistaotorv  if  puddled  witli  clay  than 
cemented  It  must  be  properly  done  an  intelliKent  hand 
that  understands  it.  Then  it  should  be  supplied  from  the 
bottom,  and  have  an  overflow  to  keep  it  sweet.— C.  E., 
Lyme  Regis 


Our  Readers'  Illustrations  : Flower  of  Odontoglossum  Rossi  majus  and 
Fern  for  a button-hole.  Engraved  for  Gabdenino  Illustrated  from  a 
photograph  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Mayle,  U2l,  Parliament-street,  Derby. 
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INDOOR  1‘LANTS. 

WINTERING  BEDDING  PLANTS. 
Owners  of  gardens  who  have  little  accommoda- 
tion for  storing  bedding  plants  in  heated  glass 
structures  are  now  getting  anxious  as  to  hew 
they  are  to  store  a supply  for  next  season,  and 
many  are  the  queries  I receive  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  keeping  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias, 
&c.,  in  cold  frames  and  unheated  glass  houses. 
Now  there  is  no  better  place  for  Calceolarias, 
blue  Lobelias,  and  similar  plants  that  may  be 
termed  at  least  half  hardy,  for  it  takes  a good 
sharp  frost  to  kill  them  outright,  than  a cold 
frame,  which  is,  in  my  estimation,  far  better 
than  a cold  house,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
external  coverings  for  repelling  any  very  severe 
frosts  are  much  more  readily  applied,  and,  what 
is  of  niore  importance,  this  class  of  plants  are 
not  injured  by  a close,  moist  atmosphere,  and  if 
shut  up  closely  for  a week  or  fortnight  at  a 
time  no  great  harm  will  be  done.  But  the  case 
is  very  different  with  Pelargoniums  and  plants 
thatsuffer  quickly  from  damp,  for,  as  a rule,  there 
are  more  losses  in  mild  winters  than  in  those 
that  are  severe,  owing  to  thenegLct  to  use  heat- 
ing apparatus  until  the  mischief  by  damping  off 
has  been  done ; and  those  who  wish  to  keep  their 
stock  of  plants  in  health  should  remember  that 
a dry  atmosphere  is  of  more  importance  than  a 
high  forcing  one,  for  in  midwinter  the  plants 
should  be  kept  as  dormant  as  possible,  using  the 
heating  apparatus  more  to  expel  damp  than  to 
repel  frosts,  and  having  the  pipes  warmed  when 
the  glass  lights  can  be  set  open  to  let  the  heated 
air  and  moisture  escape.  But  some  say,  Is  it 
not  possible  to  keep  Pelargoniums  in  cold  frames 
in  winter?  To  which  I reply,  certainly  it  is  ; 
but  it  requires  more  attention  than  many  are 
inclined  to  bestow.  I have  been  obliged  to 
adopt  this  plan  myself  sometimes,  and  the  way 
I managed  was  this  : The  frames  were  set  on  a 
dry,  firm  base  of  coal-ashes  to  insure  perfect 
drainage,  and  in  a position  that  was  sufficiently 
elevated  to  insure  safety  from  any  surface  water 
reaching  them  without  being  unduly  exposed  to 
winds.  About  (i  inches  of  fine  soil  was  then 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  and  a cover- 
ing of  coarse  sand  on  the  top,  and  in  this  the 
Pelargonium  cuttings  were  inserted  as  early  in 
September  as  possible  so  that  they  might  get 
well  rooteil  before  winter  came  on.  They 
received  one  good  watering  to  settle  the  soil, 
but  after  that  were  kept  dry,  and  all  decaying 
leaves  were  picked  off  and  the  soil  frequently 
stirred  on  the  surface  ; the  lights  were  only  put 
on  if  very  heavy  falls  of  rain  occurred  until  the 
middle  or  end  of  October,  when,  if  frost 
threatened,  they  were  put  on  at  night,  but  run 
back  in  the  daytime,  and  during  the  entire 
winter  they  were  as  fully  exposed  to  the  air  as 
possible  whenever  the  temperature  was  above 
40  degs.  ; but  as  soon  as  fi’ost  came  on  the 
lights  were  shut  close  and  mats,  supplemented 
with  straw,  were  put  on  to  keep  all  dry  and 
warm,  and,  although  this  plan  entails  a good 
deal  of  work,  I have  frequently  carried  a larger 
percentage  of  plants  safely  through  a winter 
than  is  done  by  the  majority  who  rely  on  cold 
glass-houses,  for  if  efficiently  heated  houses 
were  not  to  be  had  I should  at  once  decide  on 
cold  frames  in  preference  to  cold  houses,  as  a 
large  number  of  bedding  plants  can  be  safely 
wintered  in  them  by  the  aid  of  external  cover- 
ings.   ^ J.  G.  H. 

2251.— Kalosanthes  (Crassula)  jas- 
minea. — You  must  pot  off  the  little  plants  at 
once.  Put  each  one  in  a pot  .3  inches  in 
diameter.  Give  plenty  of  drainage  and  fairly 
light  soil,  with  a good  sprinkling  of  sand.  As 
this  plant  flowers  in  April  or  May,  it  is  not 
likely  that  your  stock  will  require  larger  pots 
this  season  than  I have  advised.  Next  year  the 
same  plants  may  have  the  pots  two  sizes  larger. 

If  you  want  to  make  them  as  attractive  as  you 
cm  next  spring,  you  had  better  place  three  of 
the  rooted  cuttings  into  4-inch  pots  at  once, 
and  let  them  flower  without  any  more  repot- 
ting. I grew  some  last  year  in  this  way,  and 
they  made  very  attractive  little  objects,  charm- 
ing everyone  who  saw  them,  as  the  flowers  are 
white,  and  delightfully  fragrant.  The  same 
plants  now  occupy  singly  4-inch  pots,  and 
promise  to  give  large  compact  heads  of 
bloom.  The  way  I treated  them  was  briefly 
this  ; When  the  flowers  were  all  faded,  I shook 


all  the  soil  away  front  the  roots,  and  put  them 
into  siilgle  pots,  as  I have  just  said.  This  plant 
is  impatient  of  much  fire-heat  or  too  much 
root  nloisture  during  the  winter.  It  is  a green- 
house plant,  requiring  to  be  kept  free  from 
frost.  Anything  like  forcing  it  into  flower 
w'ill  end  in  failure. — J.  C.  C. 

The  cuttings  now  rooted  round  the  sides 

of  4S-sized  pots  should  be  each  planted  singly  in 
smaller  ones.  Tiiey  require  very  much  the  same 
treatment  as  Pelargoniums  ; but  to  get  them  to 
flower  well  the  plants  should  be  grown  on  all 
through  next  year  in  a greenhouse  or  glass 
frame  in  the  summer,  well  exposed  to  light  and 
air.  They  will  flower  well  in  the  summer  of 
the  year  following,  and  will  grow  into  large, 
handsome  specimens.  Cuttings  put  in  any  time 
during  the  spring  of  the  present  year  would  have 
flowered  well  next  year;  but  late  autumn 
cuttings  cannot  be  expected  to  do  so.  They 
are  rather  fleshy-leaved  plants,  and,  like  all 
things  of  this  character,  they  do  not  require  a 
great  deal  of  water  during  winter,  which  is  their 
period  of  rest. — .1.  I).  E. 

--j- — GrowingBucharisamazonica. 

— This  beautiful  hot-house  plant  is  of  easy  cul- 
ture, and  increases  very  rapidly  in  size.  It  is 
not  of  great  importance  when  they  are  potted, 
but  the  spring  or  summer  months  would  behest.’ 
It  is  very  vigorous  in  growth,  and  should  be 
potted  in  a compound  of  good  fibrous  loam  four 
parts,  one  part  leaf-mould,  one  part  decayed 
manure,  and  some  sharp  sand.  Drain  the  pots 
well  with  clean  crocks,  and  place  over  the 
drainage  some  of  the  most  fibrous  part  of  the 
loam.  When  the  plants  have  finished  flowering 
they  ought  not  to  receive  so  much  water;  but 
it  is  an  error  to  allow  them  to  become  dust- 
dry  In  six  weeks  or  so  they  will  start  growing 
again  and  flower  well  twice  a year.  The  same 
plants  will  do  for  any  length  of  time.  — J.  D.  E. 

2 1 86.  — Insects  on  Bou vardias.  — In 

reply  to  “ \V.  J.  E.’s  ” question  I must  say  that 
I have  never  noticed  Aleyrodes  on  Bouvardias  ; 
but  I know  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
attack  them.  The  perfect  insects  may  be  killed 
with  Tobacco  smoke  or  by  vaporising  some 
Tobacco-water.  To  destroy  the  larvse  syringe 
with  soft  soap  and  Tobacco-water,  or  Gishurlt 
compound,  or  throw  a spray  of  some  liquid  in- 
secticide on  to  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  with 
one  of  the  various  spray-producing  contrivances. 
Whatever  means  is  used  it  will  be  necessary  to 
repeat  in  the  course  of  a week  at  the  latest,  as 
the  eggs  will  probably  not  be  killed  by  the  first 
application. — G.  S.  S. 

22,38. — Potting  Lilies. — The  early-flower- 
ing Lilies  would  include  Harris!,  candidum,  and  I 
hav'e  had  the  old-fashioned  Martagon  flower 
easily  in  a warm  greenhouse.  They  are  almost 
too  tall  for  table  decoration;  but  strong  bulbs  in 
G-inch  pots  make  nice  plants  for  the  rooms. 

It  is  getting  late  now  for  potting  the  bulbs  for 
early  flowering.  Drain  the  pots  well  and  place 
.some  rough  turfy  soil  on  the  drainage  ; then  fill 
in  with  compost,  so  that  when  the  bulbs  are 
placed  in  the  pots  there  is  space  for  about 
14  inches  to  2 inches  of  covering.  Put  a little 
sharp  sand  at  the  base  of  the  bulbs  and  scatter 
a little  also  over  it  before  covering  with  the 
soil.  Press  it  in  round  the  bulbs  with  moderate 
firmness.  When  potted  place  the  bulbs  in  a 
cool  greenhouse  and  give  just  enough  water  to 
keep  the  soil  moist  till  growth  appears.  The 
best  compost  is  a mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  peat  made  porous  with  sand. — E.  H. 

The  most  suitable  Lilies  for  this  purpose 

would  be  the  L.  Harris!  or  Bermuda  Lily.  Plant  a 
single  good  bulb  in  the  centre  of  a 5-inch  pot, 
plunge  them  until  they  are  established  in  Cocoa- 
fibre  in  a frame  ; when  roots  are  formed  they 
may  be  placed  in  a forcing-house  where  the  tem- 
perature is  not  too  high.  They  require  rather 
more  than  greenhouse  warmth  to  get  them  in  in 
the  spring.  It  is  now  late  for  planting  these 
early-flowering  Lilies ; September  is  late  enough. 
They  are  also  very  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
green-fly,  which  must  be  removed  from  the 
leaves,  else  they  will  be  sadly  crippled. — 

2280.— Preesia  refracta  alba. —The 

bulbs  of  this  plant  are  very  small,  and  should 
be  covered  about  half  an  inch  deep.  About  six 
bulbs  in  a 5-inch  pot  will  make  a nice  group. 
They  need  not  be  plunged  in  anything  if  placed 
in  a cold  frame  or  a greenhouse,  and  the  soil 


just  kept  moist.  The  roots  will  soon  start,  and 
when  fairly  on  the  way  a little  warmth  may  be 
given.  They  will  come  on  quite  well  in  a tem- 
perature of  45  degs.  to  50  degs.,  although  they 
will  bear  more  heat.— E.  H.  ^ j 


— « \JI  uuotuill- 

neat.  1 have  cut  off  young  pieces  and  stuck 
them  into  a bed  of  moistCocoa-nut-fibre  (sawdust 
will  do  as  well)  in  a propagating-box,  and  if 
kept  close  roots  will  form  in  a month ; but  with- 
out a brisk  bottom-heat  the  cuttings  will  often  bo 
a long  time  in  rooting.  The  ends  of  the  shoots 
a foot  or  so  longmakegood  plants  in  a short  time  ; 
but  I have  cut  up  old  branches,  taking  out  the 
leaves  andbuds  singly,  and,  by  plunging  them  in  a 
brisk  bottom-heat,  struckthegreaterpartof  them. 

If  only  a few  plants  are  required,  it  makes  sure 
work  to  layer  them,  and  tie  a handful  of  damp 
Moss  firmly  over  the  wood.  In  due  time,  if  the 
Moss  is  kept  damp,  roots  will  strike  into  it, 

and  then  the  top  may  be  cut  off  and  potted. 

E.  H, 

2288. -Arum  Lilies.— These  plants,  when 
they  have  a rest,  usually  lake  it  in  the  summer, 
and  commence  growth  again  about  August  or 
September.  But  a rest  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary ; in  fact,  the  plants  turned  out  in  the  garden 
towards  the  end  of  May  do  not  get  much  rest, 
though  the  changed  condition  may  act  as  a rest. 
Still,  when  there  is  warmth  enough  to  keep  the 
plants  growing  through  the  winter,  so  that  they 
may  flower  early  in  spring,  that  is  the  best 
course. — E.  H. 

Do  not  cut  the  leaves  oft'— that  is  a 

barbarous  way  of  resting  the  plants,  and  one 
that  I hope  is  going  out  of  fashion.  In  the 
spring,  after  the  bloom  has  died  off,  taka  the 
Lilies  out  of  the  pots  and  plant  them  in  ti'enohes,  : 
in  rich  soil,  out-of-doors  ; mo.st  of  the  leaves 
will  then  probably  decay  naturally,  and  the 
plants  will  gain  bulk  and  vigour.  At  the  ap-  ' 
proach  of  frost  take  them  up  and  repot  in  the 
old  pots,  unless  the  plants  have  quite  outgrown 
them,  giving  them  nourishing  food,  and  then,  ( 
after  watering,  stand  them  where  you  desire 
them  to  bloom  during  the  winter.  The  whole 
process  has  been  frequently  desoribed  in 
Gardenino,  and  it  is  the  only  satisfactory  way 

of  growing  these  flowers.— A G.  Builer.  i 
2246.— Treatment  of  Acacia-seeda  — 'I 

Better  hold  the  Acaoia-seeds  back  till  spring,  and  <| 
then  sow  them  in  a pot  of  light,  sandy  soil  (peat  1 
is  best),  cover  with  a square  of  glass,  and  keep  jj 
the  pot  in  the  window  until  theseedsgerminate.  'I 
Probably  by  July  the  plants  might  be  large  'I 
enough  to  pot  or  prick  oft',  though  something 
will  depend  upon  what  species  of  Acacia  you 
have  seeds  of.  If  it  is  the  green  Wattle  (Acacia 
lophantha)  it  is  stronger  and  hardier  than  most  ' 
of  the  other  species. — E,  H. 

2285. —Repotting  Azaleas  —Azaleas 
which  have  not  been  repotted  for  12  years  will  I 
require  very  careful  handling.  I should  repot  ' 
at  once,  giving  only  a small  shift,  using  the  j 
best  brown  fibry  peat,  with  some  silver  sand.  | 
Make  sure  the  old  bulbs  are  moist  before  potting,  ! 
and  ram  the  new  soil  in  as  firmly  as  possible. 

I should  not  cut  away  any  of  the  roots.  The 
best  roots  are  near  the  outside  of  the  ball,  and 
if  these  are  cut  away  the  plants  would  probably 
die.  They  will  require  very  careful  watering 
after  potting  to  keep  the  roots  moist  without 
making  the  new  soil  sour. — E.  H.  ! 

2261.— Treatment  of  a Bougainvillea.- It  is  I 
not  unusual  for  this  plant  to  produce  late  blooms  on  the  1 
young  growths  made  near  the  glass.  If  less  water  is  given 
the  shoots  will  ripen  now,  and  shortly  after  Christmas 
the  plant  should  be  pruned  rather  hard  back.  The  young 
growth  will  soon  fill  up  again,  and  the  plant  flower  on  > 
the  young  wood. — E.  H. 

It  is  better  that  this  plant  should  flower  I 

once  only  in  the  year  in  summer.  If  it  flowers  I 

also  in  the  autumn  it  is  owing  to  the  plant 
receiving  too  much  moisture  at  the  roots,  and 
heat  in  the  atmosphere.  When  autumn  growth 
has  been  made  the  right  treatment  is  to  give  a 
lower  temperature,  and  dryness  at  the  roots  all 
through  the  winter.  Any  pruning  needed  should 
be  done  when  the  floral  bracts  have  faded.  Now 
the  plant  is  coming  into  flower  it  will  be  best  to 
encourage  it  to  develop  its  beautiful  mauve- 
coloured  bracts.  They  will  be  bright  and  cheer- 
ful during  the  dull  months  of  winter.  Treat  it 
to  a period  of  rest  when  the  bracts  fade.— 

J.  D.  E. 
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SOME  FINE  AUTUMN  AND  WINTER- 
FLOWERING  PLANTS  (GESNERADS). 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Gesnerads  are  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  their  blossoms,  many  of 
them  for  their  handsome  foliage,  while  in  the 
case  of  several  the  season  of  the  year  at  which 


the  tops  of  the  young  shoots  taken  during  the 
early  spring  months  and  kept  close  in  a gentle 
heat. 

At  this  season  most  of  the  Gloxinias  are 
past,  though  under  very  favourable  conditions 
some  of  the  latest  are  still  in  bloom,  and  there 
is  one  distinct  species  (very  different  from  the 


An  autumn-blooming  Gil  xinia  (G.  maoulata). 


they  bloom  depends  to  a great  extent  upon  the 
treatment  accorded  them,  and  consequently 
their  bright,  showy  blossoms  can  be  obtained 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  months.  This 
class  is  much  mixed,  but  I will  speak  of  them 
under  the  name  by  which  they  are  usually 
known.  The  Tydioas  form  a pretty  free- 
flowering  class,  whose  bright,  quaintly-marked 
blossoms  may  be  had  nearly  all  the  year  round, 
though  from  August  to  Christmas  is  the  time 
at  which  they  are  especially  valuable.  They 
are  of  easy  cultivation,  needing  much  the  same 
treatment  as  the  Gloxinias — that  is,  potting  in 
good  light  compost  and  encouraged  to  grow 
away  as  sturdily  as  possible.  Where  Tyd:eas 
are  purchased  they  are  usually  obtained  from 
the  nursery  in  the  shape  of  dormant  rhizomes 
during  the  winter  months.  The  rhizomes 
should  be  potted  about  the  end  of  January  or 
during  the  month  of  February,  and  if  grown  on 
freely  they  will  flower  soon  after  midsummer 
and  continue  for  months.  Many  of  them  will, 
before  the  flowering  stems  are  quite  exhausted, 
push  up  secondary  ones,  that  after  a short  in- 
terval flower  away  as  freely  as  before. 

Seed  may  be  sown  in  fine  light  soil  about  the 
time  the  bulbs  are  potted,  and  the  seedlings 
being  attended  to  in  the  matter  of  pricking  off 
when  necessary  and  potting  when  required,  they 
will  flower  well  the  same  year.  Though  com- 
monly regarded  as  intermediate-house  plants,  I 
have  grown  the  Tydaeas  required  for  autumn 
blooming  in  a cold  frame  during  the  summer 
months,  where  they  formed  good  sturdy  stuff 
full  of  flower-buds,  and  being  removed  into  a 
gentle  heat  about  the  end  of  August,  they  then 
Mmmenced  to  flower,  and  continued  till 
Christmas.  Seedlings  raised  from  a few  good 
varieties  give  a very  interesting  series  of  flowers, 
but  where  it  is  intended  to  increase  any  particu- 
lar form,  division  of  the  rhizomes  or  cuttings  of 
the  young  growing  shoots  must  be  resorted  to. 
This  is  best  carried  out  when  the  plants  are 
dormant,  while  the  cuttings  may  be  formed  of 


garden  varieties)  that  does  not  follow  till  the 
autumn  months.  I allude  to 

Gloxinia  maculata  (see  illustration),  a very 
old  plant,  having  been  introduced  to  this  country 
LTO  years  ago.  This  species  pushes  up  from  a 
large  tuber  a stout  herbaceous  stem,  that  reaches 
a height  of  2 feet  to  3 feet.  The  leaves  are 
heart-shaped  and  entirely  clothe  the  curiously- 
spotted  stem,  which  is  terminated  by  a number 
of  mauve-tinted  blossoms,  about  the  size  of  those 
of  an  ordinary  Gloxinia.  Isoloma  hirsuta,  a 
plant  which  is  in  general  appearance  a good 
deal  like  a Tydasa,  is  also  in  bloom.  It  is  of 
somewhat  rambling  growth,  while  the  entire 
plant  is  covered  with  brownish  hairs.  The 
blossoms  are  tubular  in  shape,  about  2 inches 
long,  and  of  a bright  vermilion  colour.  Many 
of  the  Gesneras  and  allied  genera,  such  of  Euco- 
donias,  Nmgelias,  and  Plectopomas,  are  also  in 
bloom.  One  of  the  best  is  G.  cinnabarina, 
whose  large  ovate  leaves  are  covered  with  bright 
red-coloured  hairs,  thus  imparting  to  them  quite 
a velvety  appearance.  Apart  from  the  beauti- 
ful foliage,  the  flowers  of  this  are  also  very 
showy,  being  of  a cinnabar-red  marked  with  a 
paler  hue.  G.  exoniensis  has  very  handsome 
foliage,  and  to  this  may  be  added  the  old  G. 
zebrina.  These  two  last  have  bright  scarlet  or 
orange-scarlet  blossoms,  and  are  consequently 
very  showy  both  in  foliage  and  flowers.  G.  ma- 
crantha  is  not  yet  in  flower,  but  it  is  now 
rapidly  approaching  that  stage.  In  this  the 
leaves  are  rich  green,  and  the  flower-stem,  which 
reaches  a height  of  about  a foot,  is  terminated 
by  a head  of  tubular  blossoms,  each  of  them 
2 inches  or  3 inches  long,  and  of  a bright,  glow- 
ing vermilion  colour.  The  striking  colour  of 
this  renders  it  very  conspicuous  during  the  dull 
days  of  winter.  The  pure-white  G.  longiflora 
forms  a pleasing  contrast  to  the  bright- coloured 
flowers  of  most  of  those  previously  mentioned, 
while  various  tints  are  to  be  found  in  some  of 
them,  such  as  G.  elliptica  lutea,  bright  canary- 
yellow,  and  of  the  hybrids  we  have  alba  lute- 


scens  (yellow  and  white),  bicolor  (yellow  and 
red),  Reine  Marie  Henriette  (orange  and  pale 
yellow),  Donderstraal  (red  and  white),  and 
Nachtegaal  (white  and  rose).  By  some  of  the 
Continental  nurserymen  Gesnerads  of  this  class 
are  made  a specialty  of,  but  they  are  rarely 
grown  in  this  country.  One  thing  to  be  especi- 
ally observed  in  their  cultivation  is  that  after 
the  flowering  season  is  over  they  must  not  be 
dried  up  directly,  but  water  should  be  gradually 
withheld,  in  order  to  thoroughly  ripen  them, 
but  at  no  time  should  they  be  allowed  to  become 
parched  up,  especially  those  with  scaly  rhizomes. 

H. 


SOME  GOOD  WINTER-FLOWERIN(r 
BEGONIAS. 

In’  common  with  the  tuberous-rooted  section  of 
Begonias  that  flower  during  the  summer  months, 
those  that  bloom  throughout  the  autumn  and 
winter  have  within  the  last  few  years  become 
far  more  popular  than  hitherto,  and  some  of  our 
most  prominent  hybridists  have  devoted  their 
attention  to  the  production  of  new  varieties. 
Among  the  older  winter-flowering  Begonias 
may  be  mentioned  several  of  the  original  species 
and  hybrids  raised  therefrom,  most  of  which 
are  more  or  less  of  a shrubby  character,  while 
recently  the  curious  peltate-leaved  B.  socotrana 
and  some  of  the  tuberous-rooted  class  have  been 
successfully  employed  in  the  production  of  the 
newer  hybrids.  Of  varieties  not  springing  from 
either  of  these  two  just  mentioned,  and  of 
original  species  valuable  for  their  winter-bloom- 
ing qualities,  may  be  especially  mentioned : — 

B.  AscoTENsis. — A very  free-growing  kind, 
producing  numerous  stout  stems,  which  are 
terminated  by  large  drooping  clusters  of  bright 
red  blossoms.  This  variety  will  also  be  found 
very  useful  for  the  flower-garden  during  the 
summer  months,  and  if  the  plants  are  carefully 
lifted,  potted,  and  placed  in  a warm  house,  they 
will  continue  to  blossom  freely  up  till  Christ- 
mas. 

B.  Carrieri. — A hybrid  between  B.  semper- 
florens  and  B.  Schmidti,  combining  to  a great 
extent  the  dwarf  branching  character  of  the 
last  with  the  foliage  and  flowers  of  semper- 
florens.  It  is  of  Continental  origin.  In  taking 
cuttings  of  this  variety,  they  must  be  always 
formed  of  the  growing,  not  flowering  shoots, 
as  the  latter,  if  struck,  will  still  continue  to 
flower  and  cannot  then  be  induced  to  grow 
freely. 

B.  CORALLINA. — This  is  widely  removed  from 
either  of  the  preceding,  being  a tall-growing, 
woody-stemmed  species,  with  the  under  sides  of 
the  leaves  purple,  and  bearing  long  pendent 
racemes  of  bright  coral-red  blossoms.  It  may 
be  induced  to  flower  at  almost  any  season  of 
the  year,  and  is  a very  distinct  and  beautiful 
species. 

B.  Digswelliana. — This  pretty  pink-flowered 
variety  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  a cross  be- 


A good  winter-flowering  Begonia  (B.  Scharfliana). 
(See  page  c08.) 


tween  B.  odorata  and  B.  fuchsioides.  It  cer- 
tainly shows  a great  affinity  to  the  last-named, 
but  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  dwarfer,  the  leaves 
somewhat  larger,  while  the  flowers  are  not  so 
richly  coloured. 
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li.  ERKCTA  MDLTIFLORA. — From  a foliage  point 
of  view  alone  this  is  a very  desirable  Begonia, 
the  large  oblique  leaves  being  of  a deep  reddish- 
bronze  colour,  while  the  rich  pink  blossoms  are 
borne  for  months  together. 

B.  FocnsioiDES,  one  of  the  very  finest  of  all 
shrubby  Begonias,  is  seen  at  its  best  when 
employed  as  a pillar-plant  in  a greenhouse  in 
which  an  intermediate  temperature  can  be  main- 
tained. In  this  way  it  forms  quite  a column  of 
rich  deep  green  foliage,  while  the  very  bright 
scarlet,  coral-like  blossoms  are  freely  borne  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year. 

B.  Gloire  de  Sceaux.— This  is  a bold,  free- 
growing  variety,  well  worth  cultivation  for  its 
foliage  alone,  which  is  of  a dark  metallic  green 
tint.  Where  allowed  space  for  its  full  develop- 
ment it  naturally  forms  a pyramidal-shaped 
specimen  that  retains  its  leaves  to  the  base  of 
the  plant.  The  flowers  are  large,  borne  in 
good-sized  clusters  and  a very  pleasing  shade 
of  deep  pink.  As  a rule,  this  does  not  com- 
mence to  flower  till  after  Christmas,  but  a 
succession  is  then  kept  up  for  three  months  or 
thereabouts. 

B.  Lynchiana. — This  is  a tall,  sparely- 
branched  plant,  with  very  large  heads  of  bright 
reddish  crimson-coloured  blossoms.  This  flowers 
continuously  throughout  the  winter,  and  the 
blooms  last  a long  time  when  cut. 

B.  manicata. — The  large  branching  spikes  of 
small  pinkish  blossoms  render  this  species,  if 
less  showy  than  most  of  the  others,  still  very 
ornamental,  especially  where  arranged  with 
other  plants.  Of  this  there  is  a variety  whose 
leaves  are  spotted  with  yellow  after  the  manner 
of  Farfugium  grande,  but  the  variegation  is  not 
very  constant. 

B.  NiTiDA. — This  species,  with  its  deep 
shiny  green  leaves  and  clusters  of  white  or  pink 
sweet-scented  blossoms,  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  detailed  description,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to 

B.  ODOR.vTA,  with  flowers  somewhat  in  the 
way  of,  but  smaller  than  those  of  B.  nitida. 
They  are  also  more  highly  fragrant.  This 
species  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  B. 
suaveolens. 

B.  sempeeflorens. — The  specific  name  of 
this  species  is  well  bestowed,  for  it  will  bloom 
continuously  throughout  the  year.  In  the  form 
most  commonly  met  with  the  flowers  are  white, 
tinged  more  or  less  with  pink,  but  in  some  the 
blooms  are  pure  white,  while  in  others  they  are 
7'ichly  tinted.  One  of  the  very  best  of  winter- 
tlowering  Begonias  is  usually  classed  as  a variety 
( f B.  semperflorens  under  the  cumbersome 
name  of  B.  semperflorens  gigantea  carminea. 
It  is  of  Continental  origin.  Other  kinds, 
known  as  B.  gigantea  and  rosea  and  B.  gigantea 
elegans,  seem  to  difier  but  little  from  that  above 
described. 

B.  W'ELTONIENSIS  is  an  old  hybrid  variety 
raised  by  Colouel  Trevor  Clark,  its  parents  being 
the  white-flowered  B.  Dregei  and  the  peculiar 
orange-salmon  B.  Sutherlandi.  The  neat  bushy 
habit  of  this  plant,  combined  with  its  handsome 
foliage  and  the  profusion  in  which  its  pretty 
pink  blossoms  are  borne,  render  it  very  popular. 
Not  only  can  this  be  induced  to  flow'er  during 
the  winter,  but  it  is  also  a first-rate  Begonia  for 
summer  blooming  and  a good  bedding  plant. 

B.  SoHARFFiANA  is  a recent  introduction  from 
Brazil,  the  general  aspect  of  the  plant  being  well 
sliown  in  the  engraving  on  p.  .507.  The  flowers 
of  this  are  pale  pink  cov'ered  on  the  exterior  with 
reddish  hairs.  The  advent  of  the  curious  yet 
beautiful  B.  socotrana  caused  quite  a sensation 
when  it  first  flowered  in  this  country,  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  hybridist  it  has  since  given  birth  to 
a totally  distinct  race  of  winter-flowering  Bego- 
nias. One  of  these,  B.  John  Heal,  was  obtained 
by  crossing  B.  socotrana  with  pollen  from  one  of 
the  tuberous-rooted  South  American  section. 
The  rich  rosy  carmine  blossoms  of  this  plant  are 
borne  with  the  greatest  freedom  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  months.  It  is  easily 
increased  by  means  of  cuttings,  and  so  free- 
flowering  is  it,  that  even  little  plants  in  2|-inch 
pots  will  bloom  freely.  This  Begonia  first 
flow'ered  in  1885,  and  was  awarded  a first-class 
certificate  at  Kensington  in  that  year.  A second 
of  this  section  was  B.  Adonis,  which  in 
general  appearance  more  nearly  resembles 
the  tuberous-rooted  class.  This  resulted  from 
fertilising  a large-flowered  tuberous  variety 
with  pollen  from  John  Heal.  The  blooms  are 
each  about  3 inches  in  diameter  and  of  a rich 


bright  pink  colour.  A third  of  the  same  section 
is  Winter  Gem,  which  resulted  from  crossing  the 
flow'ers  of  B.  socotrana  with  pollen  from  a 
crimson-flowered  Begonia  of  the  tuberous-rooted 
class.  It  is  more  compact  than  B.  socotrana, 
and  the  flowers  are  almost  crimson  in  colour. 
The  culture  of  B.  socotrana  and  the  above-men- 
tioned hybrids  is  different  from  that  needed  by 
any  other  class  of  Begonias,  as  they  go  to  rest 
after  flowering  and  remain  dormant  till  past 
midsummer.  Then  they  should  be  shaken  out 
of  the  soil  and  repotted,  and,  when  favourably 
situated,  they  will  commence  to  grow  and  flower 
during  the  autumn  and  winter.  For  quite  a 
different  race  of  Begonias  that  flower  at  this 
season  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy, 
who  has  succeeded  in  crossing  the  large  white- 
flowered  B.  octopetala  with  the  best  of  the 
tuberous-rooted  class.  This  section  of  Begonias 
is  characterised  by  a bold,  stately  habit,  and 
with  flower-stems  a couple  of  feet  high,  while 
the  flowers,  each  of  which  attains  a diameter  of 
3 inches  or  more,  arecomposed  of  six  or  eight  large 
oval  petals,  somewhat  in  the  way  of  an  Anemone. 
In  colour  these  varieties  range  from  white  to 
scarlet,  and  produce  a beautiful  show  of  blooms 
at  a season  when  the  brightness  of  the  tuberous 
Begonias  is  over.  P. 

2283. — Repotting  Camellias.— If  the  plants  are 
pot-bound  they  may  be  repotted  now  with  advantage.  Do 
not  disturb  the  roots  more  than  is  necessary.  Ram  the  soil 
in  firmiy. — E.  H. 

2265.  - Gladiolus  Colvlllel  alba. — Plant  this 
Gladiolus  at  once  and  plunge  with  the  other  bulbs  for  a 
month  or  so  ; then  take  into  the  greenhouse.  They  wiil 
not  come  in  very  early  in  the  spring  ; but  they  wili  probably 
flower  more  strongly  with  but  little  forcing. — E.  II. 

The  bulbs  should  be  planted  at  once  in 

light  rich  soil  ; and  the  best  position  for  them 
is  plunged  in  a frame  amongst  damp  Cocoa-nut- 
fibre  refuse.  There  they  should  remain  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks  to  form  roots,  when  they 
may  be  placed  in  the  greenhouse,  but  they  will 
not  flower  in  a house  merely  heated  with  an 
oil-stove  to  keep  out  frost  until  about  May. — 
J.  D.  E. 

2287. —Zonal  Pelargoniums  andPuch- 

sias. — The  chances  are  that,  unless  your  soil 
is  very  rich,  you  will  not  take  in  many  worms 
or  slugs  in  your  pots,  and  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  give  lime-water  when  you  find  them  at  work. 
Lime-water  is  easily  made  by  placing  some  lime 
in  a tub  of  water  and  leaving  it  for  a time, 
stirring  it  occasionally.  Water  will  only  carry 
a certain  amount  of  lime,  so  there  is  no  fear  of 
overdoing  it.  All  plants,  especially  young 
plants,  are  best  just  kept  slowly  moving  in 
winter,  except  Fuchsias,  which  may  be  allowed 
to  get  dry  and  ripen  their  growth.  The  autumn- 
struck  Fuchsias  will  keep  better  undisturbed  in 
the  boxes  till  spring,  when  they  may  be  placed 
in  single  pots  and  grown  on.  The  old  Fuchsias 
in  the  beds  may  remain  there  if  cut  down  and 
covered  with  a mound  of  ashes.  Old  plants  in 
pots  will  do  in  the  cellar  for  the  winter  if  the 
frost  does  not  entsr. — E.  H. 

2191.— Potting  Fuchsias.  — I should  not  repot 
these  now,  but  harden  them  off  well,  starting  them  afresh 
early  ne.xt  year,  and  when  they  are  nicely  in  leaf,  shake 
out  of  present  pots,  put  them  into  smaller  ones,  and  shift 
on  as  often  as  necessary  until  they  blossom.  You  will 
then  have  splendid  plants  one  mass  of  flowers.  1 always 
treat  ray  Fuchsias  very  liherally,  and  they  repay  me. — 
Crow. 

2260. — Watering  bulbs.— The  bulbs  plunged  in 
ashes  in  the  open  frame  will  not  require  more  water  than 
falls  from  the  clouds  till  they  are  lifted.  1 suppose  you 
have  covered  the  bulbs  several  inches  deep  with  ashes? 
This  ought  to  be  done. — E.  H. 

You  need  not  trouble  to  water  the  bulbs  again 

until  they  have  shot  up  an  inch  or  so  above  the  earth  ; 
then  if  you  find  them  getting  dry  do  not  withhold  water 
or  you  will  check  the  growth.  When  growing,  the  earth 
must  be  kept  reasonably  moist. — A.  G.  Butlrr. 

Nicotiana  affinis. — I have  read  with 
interest  of  late  in  Gardening  the  writing  on 
the  above  plant.  “N.  affinis,  Tunbridge 
Wells,”  says  with  him  it  is  perennial.  From 
experience  I maintain  this  plant  is  not  hardy. 
It  will  not  stand  the  winter  here,  even  in  a cold 
frame  in  pots  plunged.  The  soil  and  position 
which  the  plants  of  five  or  six  years’  standing 
enjoy  must  be  very  favourable  indeed.  I should 
advise  “ Cold  Midlands,”  if  he  has  the  conveni- 
ence, to  lift  his  plants  and  pot  them  up ; they  will 
givehim  some  flowers  in  the  winter  months,  and  in 
the  spring  at  the  end  of  May  he  may  plant  them 
out  again,  and  lift  theni  again  the  following 
autumn  with  the  same  results.  He  will  also 
find  in  any  respectable  seedsman’s  catalogue 
that  the  plant  is  only  half  hardy. — W.  L.,  Bath. 


THB  KITOHBN  QARDEIN. 

TOMATOES  IN  WINTER. 

To  secure  an  abundant  supply  of  Tomatoes 
during  the  -summer  months — ^at  any  rate,  with 
the  aid  of  a glass  roof,  and  the  means  of  apply- 
ing a little  artificial  warmth  when  necessary — is 
a comparatively  easy  matter ; but  it  is  otherwise 
during  the  dull  and  cold  weather  and  short 
days  of  the  winter  season,  when  even  under 
favourable  circumstances  the  blossoms  do  not 
set  with  nearly  the  same  amount  of  freedom, 
and  the  fruit  swells  and  ripens  but  slowly  and 
often  imperfectly.  Then  not  only  is  fire-heat 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  both  to  keep  the 
plants  in  growth  to  enable  the  flowers  to  set, 
and  the  fruit  to  swell  and  ripen,  but  constant 
care  and  some  amount  of  .«kill  is  required  to 
keep  the  plants  in  health  and  maintain  the  set 
of  conditions  under  which  alone  a successful 
result  can  be  looked  for. 

A WINTER  CROP  of  Tomatoes  may  be  obtained 
in  two  ways — viz.,  either  frotn  old  plants  or 
young  ones,  but  which  method  should  be  adopted 
depends  chiefly  upon  various  circumstances,  as 
we  shall  see.  In  either  case  a light,  well-venti- 
lated and  well-heated  structure  in  an  open  and 
sunny  position  is  a necessity,  and  the  purer 
the  local  atmosphere  is,  and  the  more  abundant 
sunshine,  the  more  confidently  may  a good 
return  for  the  trouble  and  expense  be  antici- 
pated. The  form  of  the  house  is  of  not  so 
much  consequence  ; a good,  roomy,  sp  n 
roofed  structure,  running  either  north  and 
south,  or  east  and  west,  is,  perhaps,  ihe 
most  desirable  ; but  either  a three-quaiter  span 
or  a simple  lean-to,  with  an  aspect  as  neai  ly 
south  as  possible,  will  answer  the  purpose  ex- 
cellently well.  Sunken  houses  should  be  avoided  ; 
the  higher  and  drier  they  are  in  every  way  the 
better.  Now,  supposing  a houseful  of  heallliy 
old  plants  of  suitable  varieties,  that  have  been 
in  bearing  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  to  i 
exist,  and  fruit  to  be  required  principally  during 
the  early  part  of  the  winter,  I should  certainly 
recommend  it  to  be  made  use  of — that  is,  the  i 
structure  itself  being  suitably  constructed  and  ^ 
situated.  I have  known  vigorous  and  well- 
grown  plants  to  continue  in  bearing  more  or 
less  continuously  for  two  or  more  years,  and  with 
a batch  of  well-established  and  healthy  plants 
of  any  moderately  free-setting  variety  no  dilfi-  ' 
culty  whatever  should  bo  experienced  m cutting  - 
plenty  of  ripe  fruit  until  the  end  of  the  year  or 
later.  For  late  or  spring  fruiting  young  plants  ; 
should,  I think,  receive  the  preference,  and  if 
not  unduly  forced  such  will  continue  in  bearing  j 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  following  j 
summer.  Agaiu,  plants  from  either  ' 

Cdtting.s  or  seed  may  be  employed,  choosing,  | 
perhaps,  the  former  where  young  plants  are  ; 
employed,  on  account  of  their  greater  fertility  ' 
in  a young  state,  though  where  old  ones  are  i 
used  these  had  better  be  seedlings,  which  possess  j 
more  natural  vigour,  and  after  a fewmonths’  fruit-  I 
ing  will  have  lost  any  tendency  to  over-luxuriant  j 
growth.  Old  plants  will  proba’oly  be  growing  in  a 
proper  bed  of  soil,  and  indeed  are  better  thus  than 
in  any  other  way.  If,  as  is  most  probable,  they  have  j 
by  this  time  reached  the  top  of  the  house,  the 
old  stems  should  be  cut  down  to  within  a few  j 
inches  of  the  soil,  and  one  or  two  of  the  young  j 
growths  that  are  so  plentifully  formed  at  the 
base  of  the  plants  at  this  season  be  taken  up  ; 
instead,  but  be  sure  not  to  overcrowd  them.  A 
foot  apart  is  quite  close  enough  for  the  fruiting- 
stems.  The  soil  should  be  nearly  dry  when  this  i 
is  done,  and  be  kept  so  until  some  amount  of 
fresh  growth  has  been  made ; then  give  weak 
stimulants  as  often  as  moisture  is  required,  and 
afford  a light  top-dressing  of  rich  loamy  soil  now 
and  then,  both  to  encourage  growth  and  keep  i 
all  sweet  and  fresh.  Cuttings  to  afford  young 
plants  for  winter  fruiting  ought  to  be  inserted  not  i 
later  than  the  middle  of  September,  and  if  for  i 
early  work  at  least  a month  previous.  Either  ' 
strong  tops  or  side-shoots  may  be  employed, 
though  I prefer  the  latter.  Insert  them  singly 
in  small  pots,  and  if  possible  plunge  them  in  a 
gentle  hotbed  until  rooted.  If  seedlings  are 
employed  the  seed  must  be  sown  in  August,  or 
earlier  than  that  if  fruit  is  wanted  before 
Christmas.  Seedlings  take  a much  longer  time 
to  arrive  at  a bearing  condition  than  plants 
from  cuttings.  In  either  case  pot  the  plants  on 
as  fast  as  possible,  and  ensure  a sturdy  growth 
by  keeping  them  near  the  glass,  with  plenly  of 
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air  and  no  shade,  and  get  them  planted  out  or 
placed  in  the  fruiting  pots,  which  may  be 
9 inches  or  10  inches  across,  directly  they 
become  ready.  Tomatoes  of  most  varieties  do 
fairly  well  in  pots  during  the  winter,  with  good 
cultivation,  of  course,  and  indeed  succeed  in  this 
way  better  than  in  the  summer,  evaporation  not 
being  so  active,  and  less  frequent  waterings 
being  required.  But,  on  the  whole,  I prefer  to 
plant  them  out  in  a ridge  of  good  turfy-loam, 
laid  on  a raised  stage  of  boards  or  slates,  or  on 
a solid  bed  if  high  and  dry,  though  if  a well- 
drained  bed  of  suitable  material  exists,  high, 
dry,  and  warm,  they  will  do  as  well  in  this,  but 
not  if  it  be  damp  or  cold.  In  the  former  case  I 
like  to  keep  the  soil  in  place  by  means  of  a few 
loose  bricks. 

General  treat.uent. — Maintain  as  regularly 
as  possible  a temperature  ranging  from  55  degs. 
as  a minimum,  rising  to  60  degs.  or  more  by  day, 
with  a farther  rise  when  the  sun  shines  brightly, 
with  a moderately  dry  atmosphere,  and  give  air 
(abundantly  whenever  possible)  as  often  as  it  is 
sa'e  to  do  so.  When  forced  in  a high,  close 
temperature  and  moist  atmosphere,  not  only  do 
the  plants  make  a weak  growth,  but  become 
very  liable  to  disease.  Give  water,  or  liquid- 
manure,  at  the  root  only  when  really  necessary. 
Tomatoes  requiring  far  less  moisture  in  winter 
than  summer  ; and,  lastly,  keep  the  glass  clean, 
every  ray  of  light  and  sunshine  being  of  the 
utmost  value.  The  best  varieties  for  winter 
work,  according  to  my  experience,  are  Criterion, 
Prelude,  and  Conference,  all  three  being  splen- 
did setters  and  of  good  flavour — the  two  last 
are  indeed  really  delicious.  The  old  Large  Red, 
Sutton’s  Earliest  of  All,  and  Laxton’s  Open  Air 
also  do  well ; but  the  fruit  is  rough  and  of  in- 
ferior quality.  Trophy  and  Mikado  bear  freely 
during  the  autumn  and  early  part  of  the  winter, 
and  by  the  aid  of  a genial  warmth  and  a little 
care  I have  had  a good  type  of  Perfection  con- 
tinue in  a productive  condition  until  nearly 
Christmas.  Artificial  fertilisation,  by  means 
of  the  camel-hair  brush  or  rabbit’s-tail  is  a great 
assistance  to  the  setting  of  the  fruit,  and  even 
passing  the  hand  lightly  over  the  trusses  helps 
to  distribute  the  pollen,  and  once  set,  the  fruit 
seldom  fails  to  swell  off  and  ripen.  Anything 
of  this  kind,  to  be  effective,  must,  however,  be 
performed  during  the  forenoon  of  a bright  day, 
while  the  sun  is  shining,  the  plants,  as  well  as  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house,  being  dry  at  the  time. 

B.  C.  R. 

Tomato  Conference. — This  new  variety 
is  certainly  a most  valuable  introduction,  and 
for  amateurs  or  other  growers  whose  space  is 
limited  will  be  found  unequalled.  Although 
the  plant  grows  freely  the  habit  is  very  short- 
jointed  and  compact,’  and  the  frequent  trusses 
of  bloom  set  well.  The  fruit  is  almost  globular, 
of  a blight  crimson-scarlet  colour,  and  the 
flavour  simply  exquisite.  It  is  a little  larger 
than  that  of  Prelude  (one  of  its  parents),  but 
still  rather  too  small  to  suit  the  shop-keepers 
and  market  salesmen.  If  the  size  could  be 
slightly  increased  it  would  be  an  almost  perfect 
Tomato. — B.  C.  R. 

2248.— Makinga  Horse-Radish-bed.  — 

Trench  the  land  up  deeply  now,  and  when  the 
soil  gets  mellowed  at  the  top,  level  it  over  and 
plant  with  a crowbar  in  rows,  2 feet  apart  and 
1 foot  from  set  to  set.  Every  bit  of  Horse- 
Radish  will  grow,  though  the  stronger  the  sets 
the  better.  Make  the  holes  from  12  inches  to 
15  inches  deep,  then  drop  in  the  roots  ; straight 
pieces  of  root  are  the  best.  Sometimes  the 
crown  ends  are  planted.  After  the  holes  are 
made  and  the  sets  dropped  in,  fill  in  the  holes 
with  rich  compost. — E.  H. 

2202.— Keeping  Potatoes. — Turn  them  out  of  the 
sack  on  to  the  floor,  covering  them  with  the  sack  to  keep 
the  air  from  them.  Probably  more  covering  will  be 
required,  and  turn  them  over  occasionally.  Nothing  checks 
the  tendency  to  growth  so  much  as  changing  the  position 
of  the  tubers. — E.  H. 

2243.  — Caterpillars  destroying  Cauli- 
flowers.— Treat  the  plants  liberally  in  the  way  of 
manure  and  water,  and  there  will  be  fewer  caterpillars, 
and  these  may  easily  be  dealt  with  by  handpicking,  keep- 
ing a watchful  eye  upon  them,  and  looking  them  over  when 
the  first  caterpillar  appears. — E.  H. 

. There  is  no  better  way  than  to  pick  the  cater- 

pillars off  the  leaves  by  hand.  Destroying  the  butterflies 
would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  eggs  being  laid. — 
J.  D.  E. 


220L — Bulbs  and  mice. — Try  soaking  or  dipping 
your  bulbs  in  paraffin-oil,  and  thanks  for  the  reminder 
before  I put  in  my  bulbs.— Cold  Midlands. 


LETTUCE  AND  ENDIVE. 

Op  the  Cos  varieties  of  Lettuce  the  Black-seeded 
Bath  (here  figured)  is  the  only  variety  that 
blanches  well  at  this  time  of  year,  the  rest 
being  more  or  less  green  right  through.  It  can 
also  be  transplanted  well,  and  seeing  how  un- 
certain is  the  weather,  especially  in  November, 
in  which  month  severe  frosts  are  apt  to  come 
upon  us  very  suddenly,  no  time  ought  to  be  lost 
in  storing  in  frames  or  beds  where  they  can 
quickly  be  covered  as  many  plants  as  there  are 
fit.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  bruise  them 
in  any  way,  the  leaves  being  tied  up  well 
together  round  the  hearts,  and  the  plants  lifted 
with  a trowel.  They  ought  to  be  packed 
together  moderately  thickly  in  good  moist  soil, 
the  greater  portion  of  the  ties  removed,  plenty 
of  air  being  given  whenever  the  weather  permits, 
and  protection  from  severe  frosts  afforded.  Thus 
carefully  treated.  Lettuce  will  keep  many  weeks, 
and  by  most  are  welcomed  in  a salad  in  con- 
junction with  Endive  any  time  during  the 
winter.  The  Cabbage  varieties  are  not  so 
easily  transplanted  without  injury,  and  the  best 
plan  with  these  is  to  cover  them  with  frames 
and  handlights,  if  possible,  where  they  are 
grown. 

I have  a bed  of  Early  Paris  Market  in  ex- 
cellent condition  at  the  present  time.  They 
are  literally  all  heart  and  press  against  each 
other  ; consequently,  can  be  covered  by  a frame, 
one  of  which  will  enclose  many  scores  of  plants. 
This  variety  is  of  superior  appearance  and 
quality  to  any  I have  tried  for  either  early  or 
late  sowing.  Endive  also  ought  to  be  taken 
good  care  of,  as  should  the  frost  injure  the 
points  of  the  leaves  the  decay  soon  spreads  to 
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the  rest  of  the  plant.  The  autumn  has  been 
generally  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  plants, 
and  it  would  be  a pity  if  such  useful  produce 
should  be  lost  for  want  of  a little  temporary 
protection.  A portion  at  least  of  the  plants 
ought  to  be  tied  up,  carefully  lifted  and  bedded- 
in  either  in  cold  frames,  pits,  cool  fruit- 
houses,  or  under  an  open-fronted  shed.  The 
least  that  can  be  done  is  to  plant  them  thickly 
in  a dry,  sheltered  corner  where  they  can  be 
temporarily  protected  with  the  aid  of  rough 
frames  and  mats.  In  some  instances  lights  can 
be  spared  from  pits  or  the  roofs  of  Peach- 
houses,  and  if  rough  frames  can  be  constructed 
of  a few  boards  and  stakes  to  suit  these,  they 
could  be  turned  to  good  account  in  protecting 
large  quantities  of  Endive.  Rather  than  lose 
much  of  our  stock,  we  have  in  previous  years 
constructed  rough  frames,  and  covered  these 
when  necessary  with  either  wooden  shutters  or 
straw-hatched  hurdles.  Plenty  of  air  ought  to 
be  given  to  both  Lettuce  and  Endive  in  frames, 
and  additional  coverings  in  the  shape  of  mats, 
strawy  litter,  or  Bracken  should  be  placed  over 
and  around  the  frames.  Should  frosts  by  any 
chance  reach  the  plants  they  ought  not  to  be 
uncovered  till  a gradual  and  complete  thaw  has 
taken  place.  The  Endive  may  be  blanched 
where  stored  either  by  tying  up  the  outer  leavms 
over  the  hearts,  by  covering  with  mats,  or  by 
placing  some  in  a Mushroom-house,  sufficient 
to  last  a week  or  so  being  blanched  at  a time. 
Our  best  Endive  at  the  present  time  is  to  be 
found  in  the  seed-beds,  and  these,  duly  pro- 
tected, will  afford  several  bushels  of  perfectly 
blanched  hearts  without  any  further  trouble, 
the  plants  serving  to  blanch  each  other. 


CUCUMBERS,  TOMATOES,  AND  GRAPES 
IN  ONE  HOUSE. 

I itAVE  often  seen  the  question  asked  in  Car- 
DENING,  “ Can  I grow  Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes 
and  Grapes  in  one  house  ?”  I will  give  my  eS:pe- 
rience  in  the  matter.  I hare  a vinery  (unheated) 
with  a Vine  in  it  which  I have  had  in  bearing 
for  many  years.  Some  of  the  old  rods  I cut 
away,  so  as  to  bring  in  some  nev^f  growth  • so 
having  the  space  for  about  a dozen  plants,  I 
thought  I would  put  in  some  Tomatoes  and 
Cucumbers.  There  is  a splendid  crop  of  Grapes 
now  (Black  Hamburgh,  as  black  as  Sloes,  and 
nice  bunches  too),  and  I have  had  a fine  lot  of 
Tomatoes.  I cut  five  fruits  (two  bunches)  the 
first  of  this  mon+h,  and  one  fruit  weighed 
12^  ounces,  and  two  6^  ounces  each,  and  one 
8|  ounces,  and  the  other  4J  ounces.  That 
I do  not  think  bad  for  a cool-house,  and  con- 
sidering the  badness  of  the  beginning  of  the 
summer.  There  are  now  a lot  of  Tomatoes  and 
Cucumbers  and  they  have  been  cut  every  week 
as  fast  as  they  have  ripened.  The  kind  is  one 
called  Sensation.  To  my  mind  it  is  the  best 
largeTomato  I have  ever  grown — flattish,  round, 
and  smooth,  very  handsome,  and  setting  well. 
Another  one  I am  growing  is  Thompson’s  Per- 
fection, a medium-sized  fruit,  rather  light  in 
colour,  but  most  handsome  ; grows  in  clusters. 
I cut  one  cluster  of  six,  and  the  weight  was  just 
one  pound.  But  if  anyone  wants  a picture  to 
look  at  let  him  plant  Nisbet's  Victoria.  It  is 
called  Pear-shaped,  but  I think  it  looks  more 
like  Victoria  Plum.  It  is  splendid.  I have  one 
plant  now  with  nearly  or  quite  twenty  bunches 
on  it.  I cut  one  branch  with  sixteen  fully- 
matured  fruits  on.  I may  say  that  the  flavour 
is  excellent,  also  the  large  one  Sensation.  There 
were  also,  I think,  plenty  of  Cucumbers,  so 
anyone  who  wants  to  grow  them  together  can 
do  so  if  they  will  be  careful. 

Semper  Fidelis. 


POTTING  AND  PLANTING  BULBS. 
Those  who  go  in  for  bulbs,  either  in  pots  or 
in  the  open  air,  should  remember  that  early 
planting  is  one  of  the  main  things  to  insure 
success,  and  however  early  growers  may  start  they 
would  find,  if  they  took  the  trouble  to  examine 
any  of  the  same  kinds  of  bulbs  that  have  been 
left  in  Mother  Earth,  that  these  are  already 
well  supplied  with  new  roots  ; but  taken  col 
lectively,  I think  that  about  this  season  is  best 
for  planting  the  majority  of  kinds,  as  they  will 
then  have  plenty  of  time  to  make  root,  and  get 
well  established  before  winter  comes  on.  In 
purchasing  bulbs  one  cannot  always  be  sure 
that  the  largest  are  the  best,  for  on  the  ripen- 
ing and  perfect  maturation  of  the  bulbs  depends 
a good  deal  of  the  success  that  will  attend  the 
flowering.  The  best  plan  is  to  select  good  even- 
sized  samples  that  have  all  the  appearance  of 
having  been  carefully  harvested,  and  in  potting 
be  sure  you  have  some  good  soil.  I find  old 
hot-bed  manure,  mixed  with  good  loam  and  a 
good  dash  of  silver  sand,  make  a capital  compost 
for  bulbs,  and  it  is  best  in  a moist,  but  not 
wet,  condition,  as  the  roots  will  strike  more 
readily  into  it  without  any  artificial  watering. 
I always  set  the  pots  on  a hard  coal-ash  bottom, 
and  cover  them  entirely  with  coal-ashes  or 
Cocoa-nut-fibre,  and  they  root  splendidly.  In 
the  open-air  garden  the  sooner  the  summer 
bedders  can  be  cleared  off  the  better  the  prospect 
for  a good  display  of  flowers  next  spring,  for 
every  day  after  the  middle  of  October  that  the 
bulbs  are  kept  drying  their  juices  out  in  bags 
or  boxes  is  so  much  loss  for  next  season,  for 
directly  they  are  in  the  soil  the  roots  are 
gathering  up  strength  for  flowering ; therefore, 
do  not  delay  the  operation  of  planting  too  long. 

J.  G. , Hants. 


2095  —Bees  and  fruit.— I have  for  many 
years  kept  bees,  and  it  is  a well-known  fact  in 
this  neighbourhood  that  I always  have  good 
crops  of  fruit,  even  in  times  of  scarcity, 
especially  Apples,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants. 
It  never  occurred  to  me  that  I was  at  all 
indebted  to  the  bees,  but  the  possibility  is  worth 
consideration.  I had  good  crops  of  Apples  on 
some  trees  this  year ; also  of  Gooseberries  and 
Currants. — C.  M. 

Our  readers  will  kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to 
receive  for  engraving  any  suggestive  or  beautiful  photo- 
graphs of  plants  or  ganrden  scenes,  especially  of  gardens  of 
a picturesque  character. 
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DAHLIAS  IN  POTS. 

Although  these  are  usually  seen  growing  as 
very  large  plants  in  open  ground,  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  they  should  not  be  equally  ser- 
viceable in  pots,  for  most  owners  of  gardens  are 
aware  that  the  Dahlia  is  one  of  the  first  plants 
to  suffer  from  frost,  as  even  a very  few  degrees 
will  blacken  the  leaves  and  destroy  the  crop  of 
bloom  just  at  the  nick  of  time  when  they  are 
most  in  request  for  harvest  festivals  and  other 
autumnal  decorations.  Last  year  they  were 
destroyed  in  the  inland  parts  of  this  country  as 
early  as  the  first  of  September,  and  I have  on 
several  occasions  had  them  blackened  before  the 
month  of  September  was  run  out ; and  the  loss 
of  the  Dahlia  makes  a great  gap  in  the  floral 
list,  as  the  Chrysanthemums  are  not  yet  in  full 
beauty.  This  year  I potted  up  a quantity  of 
late-struck  cuttings  in  10-inch  pots,  and  set  them 
in  open  sunny^  positions,  where  they  soon 
grew  into  very  fine  plants,  and  about  the  middle 
of  September  they  were  placed  in  a cold  Peach- 
house,  leaving  plenty  of  air  on  night  and  day. 
They  are  even  now  covered  with  beautiful  bloorr  s 
and  promise  to  yield  a small  supply  for  some 
weeks  to  come,  for  even  when  the  outdoor  ones 
do  not  get  actually  frozen,  if  the  nights  prove 
cold  and  stormy,  the  plants  soon  cease  to  bloom 
freely,  and  the  blossoms  are  soiled  and  bruised 
by  rough  gales  that  usher  iu  October.  But 
with  the  friendly  shelter  of  a glass  roof,  the 
blooms  open  fresh  and  fair,  and  will  repay  the 
labour  of  growing  in  pots,  for  I may  remark 
that  the  roots  of  those  grown  in  pots,  when  dried 
off  are  decidedly  superior  for  stock-raising  the 
next  spring  to  those  that  are  lifted  from  open 
ground,  and  anyone  growing  a few  show,  fancy, 
and  Cactus  Dahlias  in  pots  one  year  will,  I am 
sure,  repeat  the  experiment  another  season. 

J.  Groom,  Oonport, 

OLD-FASHIONED  SMt^-FLUES. 
Sometimes  very  severe  frost  comes  after  a 
very  mild  time,  and  catches  many  unawares  ; 
for,  liowever  careful  the  owners  of  glass- 
houses and  pits  may  be  in  covering  up  and 
stoking  up  tlieir  fires  at  about  Christmas-time, 
they  are  liable  to  relax  tlieir  attention  after  the 
days  have  lengthened  so  that  we  get  a good 
twelve  hours’  daylight ; but  this  is  Just  wlien 
the  greatest  danger  comes,  and  this  year  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule,  as  March  set  in  with 
frost  far  more  severe  than  any  we  had  experi- 
enced all  the  winter  before,  and  many  losses  of 
plants  then  came  under  my  notice  by  reason  of  the 
heating  apparatus  employed  being  altogether 
inadequate  to  the  ivork  expected  of  them.  A 
furnace  that  will  only  contain  about  a peck  of 
fuel  can  hardly  be  expected  to  give  out  much 
heat,  even  when  it  is  frequently  replenished  and 
kept  going  with  plenty  of  drauglit ; and  when 
this  latter  is  stopped  off  so  as  to  cause  the  fire 
to  burn  slowly  the  heat  soon  declines,  and  if 
left  for  the  ordinary  time— say,  from  ten  in  the 
evening  until  daylight  next  morning  — the 
chances  are  that  the  frost  udll  have  penetrated 
the  house  and  damaged  the  occupants.  Now, 
there  is  nothing  more  vexatious  to  the  owners 
of  glass-houses  than  to  feel  that  their  floral 
treasures  are  sufi'ering  from  the  cold  while  they 
are  snug  and  warn  in  their  cosy  rooms  ; and  I 
can  confiilently  say  that  many  of  the  heating 
apparatuses  sold  nowadays  are  nothing  less  than 
a delusion  and  a snare  to  catch  the  unwary  ; for 
they  are  totally  unable  to  do  the  work  they 
are  set  to  do,  and  I would  far  sooner  trust  to 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  smoke-flues,  for  when 
they  once  get  warm  and  are  banked  up  with  a 
good  large  fire,  one  may  safely  go  to  rest  with  the 
assurance  that  they  will  keep  the  frost  at  bay, 
and  the  fire  will  remain  until  the  sun  is  well  up 
the  next  morning.  J.  d.  H. 

202.I.— Primula  Sietaoldi.— This  Prim- 
rose may  be  grown  very  successfully  in  pots, 
m good  loam,  with  a little  leaf  - soil  and 
well-rotted  manure.  In  a general  way  6-inch 
pots  are  best,  but  the  size  of  these  may  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  grower.  The 
present  is  a good  time  to  pot  them,  as  they 
will  form  roots  during  the  winter,  and  will 
make  stronger  growth  than  if  potted  in  spring. 

should  be  kept  in  a cold  frame  until  they 
show  bloom,  and  may  then  be  brought  into  the 
greenhouse  or  window.  After  blooming  the 
foliage  dies  off,  and  when  in  this  condition  it  is 
best  to  stand  the  pots  at  the  foot  of  a north 
wall  or  hedge,  keeping  them  moist.— J.  C.  B. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Qiteries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
UARDENiNa/ree  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  com/municationB 
tor  insertion  should  he  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  ya^er  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  or 
Gardening,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 

address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  comnot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue,  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 

well  be  classtned,  ivill  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  quet'y  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditioiis,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  '.nay  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardeninq 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


I Begonias  in  a wlndow-.-Wm  someone 

kindly  tell  me  how  to  grow  Re.x  and  other  Begonias  in  a 
window  ?— Minnie. 

230S.— Neglected  Box  - edging.— Will  someone 
kindly  say  the  best  treatment  to  improve  Box-edffino-  that 
has  got  too  high  and  too  thick  ?— Beginner.  ” 

2309.— Wlre-worms  in  a garden.— Will  someme 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of  wire-worms  in  a garden’ 
I have  tried  many  plans  and  failed.— A.  Sobscriber. 

• pl®iuatls  Jackmani.  — Would  someone 
kindly  tell  me  how  plan  s of  Clematis  Jackmani  are  best 
raised— whether  from  cuttings  or  otherwise?— A Novice. 

23U.--lmported  roots  of  Spiraeas.— Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  how  shall  I proceed  with  imported  roots 
of  Spiraeas  to  get  them  to  flower  early  ?— Constant  Rbadrr. 

2312. — Killing  Horse-Radish.  — Will  someone 

kindly  tell  me  the  best  way  to  kill  Horse-Radish,  as  t have 
taken  a garden  which  has  a large  quantity  of  it  spreading 
about  it?— Punch.  * 

2313. -Schubertia  grandiflora.— Will  someone 

kindly  give  me  some  hints  as  to  the  treatment  of  Sohu- 
berlia  grandiflora,  winter  temperature,  and  pottin>’-  soil 
required  ?— Scuubertia.  ” 

23’4  — Killing  Couch  Grass  weeds.— What  is 

the  best  thing  to  do  to  kill  these  weeds  in  a very  heavy  soil  ^ 
They  run  to  a depth  of  about  ir.  inches,  and  will  not  mili 
up.  What  can  I do?— Weeds.  ^ 

231.5.— Variegated  Aloes  in  pots.— Should  these 
plants  have  much  or  little  watering,  and  if  the  brown 
Fungi  appear  on  their  leaves,  as  described  in  Gardening 
recently,  what  is  tlie  remedy  ?— Mare. 

231C.— Cankered  Apple  - trees.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  treat  my  old  cankered  Apple-trees 
which  have  been  kept  severely  pruned,  and  were  also  cut 
in  late  this  summer?— L.  G.  T. 

231“.— Propagating-house  and  greenhouse 
attached.— Would  someone  kindly  inform  me  the  best 
plants  to  grow  in  above  for  large  oonkrvatory  decoration  ? 
Any  advice  will  be  most  thankfully  received.- Uortus. 

2318. — Best  white  Carnation.  — Will  someone 
kindly  give  me  the  name  of  the  best  white  Carnation 
which  includes  large  size,  full,  free  flowering,  perfumed 
and  free  from  that  had  quality  of  splitting?— W.  M.  L.  ’ 

2319. — Alpine  Roses. -I  collected  upon  I lie  Alps 
seed  of  the  Alpine  Hose,  and  have  preserved  it  in  its 
scarlet  seed  - cases.  Would  anyone  kindly  tell  me  how 
to  raise  plants  from  it,  and  when  to  make  the  attempt?— 
Clarke. 

2320. — Making  a hot-bed.— Will  someone  kindly 
inform  me  as  to  the  best  method  of  making  a hot-hed  for 
forcing  and  propagating?  I have  a good  heater,  and 
three  rows  of  4-inch  pipes,  arranged  t«'o  at  top  and  one 
underneath. — W.  B. 

2321. — Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  A.  Hardy.— 
This  Chrysanthemum  has  not  done  well  here.  The  foliage 
has  been  curled  and  unhealthy-looking  all  the  season,  and 
in  one  case  I hear  of  no  flowers  have  formed.  What  is  the 
general  experience?— Derdt. 

2322. — Pruning  bush  frult-trees.-Will  someone 
please  to  give  me  information  as  to  pruning  bush  fruit- 
trees,  such  as  Gooseberries  and  Currants— how  much  of 
the  young  wood  to  leave,  and  what  eyes  to  cut  back  to,  and 
at  what  time  to  do  it?  —A  Novice. 

2323. — Carpet  -bedding.— Would  someone  kindly 

name  the  best  eight  plants  most  suitable  for  carpet-beds  ’ 
Also  their  treatment?  Description  of  bed:  circle 

8 feet  across.  Soil,  light.  District  low.  Smoke  from 
copper  works  occasionally. — Young  Beginner. 

2324. -Improving  Cyclamens.— I have  some  Cy- 
clamens looking  very  promising  now.  How  can  I best  pro- 
mote the  development  of  the  buds,  and  what  temperature 
do  they  require  to  bring  them  on  early?  Does  manure- 
water  assist,  if  so,  how  often  ’—Constant  Reader. 

2325. — Bouvardla  and  Begoala-leaves  turn- 
ing brown.— Can  anyone  kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of 
Bouvardia-leaves  turning  brown  and  falling  off?  They 
are  kept  in  a temperature  of  50  degs.  or  60  degs.  And 
also  of  fine  foliaged  Begonias  turning  brown  ?— E.  H. 

2326. — Heating  a small  greenhouse.— I have 
recently  erected  a small  span-roofed  greenhouse,  8 feet  by 
6 feet,  and  I find  I am  unable  to  warm  it  by  means  of  a 
stove,  owing  to  the  smoke  from  the  chimney  of  the  same 
being  a nuisance  to  the  neighbours.  I have  recently  tried 
a small  paraffin-lamp;  but  this  causes  a most  abominable 
smell.  Can  anyone  kindly  recommend  any  apparatus 
which  would  effectually  warm  the  place  without  necessi- 
tating the  use  of  a chimney  or  causing  any  disagreeable 
smell  f— W.  Spencer. 


2327.— Improving  Rhubarb.- 1 should  be  glad  if 
someone  would  kindly  tell  me  how  to  improve  ray  Rhu- 
oarn  / it  is  asmall  kind  and  very  sweet,  and  I would  like 
to  know  h^ow  to  make  it  grow  thicker  stalks.  It  has  nob 
Tus  ycara-  It  never  seeds.— Hor- 

facing  north.— What  can  I 
fhf 'i  Sl^.^uhouse  heated  just  suffioiently  to  keep 

the  frost  out  ? I intend  making  it  principally  a fernery, 
but  are  there  any  other  plants  that  would  'thrive  on  a 
Suifs«  lean-to  house,  15  feet  by  8 feet.- Yorkshire 


kindly  say  whether  seedlings  planted  out  now  where  they 
are  to  bloom  next  spring  will  stand  the  winter?  The  little 
plants  are  now  m a cold  frame.  Would  it  be  better  to 
A them  out  into  the  open’— 


Peach-tree  five  years  old  that  bore  fruit  in 
or  1888,  and  not  being  pruned  since  has  grown  un- 
gainly,  and  bore  no  fruit  in  1889  or  1890  ? It  ison  a sheltered 
THoiu.siNi  ^ Pt^^e 't  now  or  later  on,  and  how  much?— 

2331.— Labels  for  Chrysanthemums.  — Will 
some  experienced  grower  of  Chrysancheinunis  inform  me 
the  best  method  of  labelling  Chrysanthemums,  and  the 
best  labels  to  use  permanently?  My  employer  has 
bought  a quantity  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  I want  to 
keep  them  true  to  name.— W.  Pick. 


Camellia  for  five  years  ; but  the  buds  have  never  yet  come 
to  maturity.  Whenever  they  attain  a certain  develop- 
^ ignorant  of  the  cause, 

and  shall  be  much  obliged  if  anyone  would  kindly  inform 
me  of  the  reasons  ?— North  Shields 


f garden  frames.— Can  anyone 

tell  tne  if  I gfas-tarred  my  ^farJen  frames  (not  the  lights) 
whether  it  would  do  any  harm  to  the  flowers.  Cucumbers’ 
&c.,  grown  in  them?  I have  been  told  besides  being  an 
excellent  thing  for  preserving  the  frames,  it  also  keeps 
them  entirely  free  from  slugs  and  insects.— F.  R. 

2334.— Seaweed  as  manure  for  fruit-trees, 
oco.— Can  anyone  kindly  inform  me  whether  Seaweed  is  a 
good  manure  for  fruit-trees  ; also  for  the  kitchen  garden  ? 
And  also  whether  it  should  be  dug  in  fre.sh  from  the  sea, 
or  allowed  to  stand  for  a time  ? 1 imagine  the  former  or 
Its  good  qualities  would  deteriorate.  Is  this  so’— Sst 
WEED. 


2335  -Fortune’s  Yellow  Rose.  — I had  planted 
last  autumn  a Fortune’s  Yellow  Rjae  on  a soubh*west  wall 
in  the  kitchen  garden.  Soil  light,  but  well  manured.  It 
has  made  rampant  growth,  with  innumerable  shoots. 
Ought  It  to  be  cut  hard  back  now  or  in  spring?  Should 
the  strong  suckers  be  left  or  pruned  away?— Inhurst 
Basingstoke.  ’ 


2336.  Treatment  of  Cyclamens  in  windows. 
— Lastyearl  got  some  young  Cvolamens.  They  looked 
nice  and  healthy  when  I got  them,  but  soon  faded  away. 
Now  they  look  very  sickly,  and  have  only  a leaf  or  two  yet 
Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  how  I ought  to  treat  them  ? 
Should  they  be  put  out  in  the  summer,  or  kept  in  the 
windows  all  the  year?— Minnie. 

Chrysanthemum  cuttings. - 

Would  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  proper  soil  in  which  to 
place  Chrysanthemum  cuttings,  and  the  after  treatment 
so  as  to  have  very  large  flowers  ? What  kind  of  manure- 
water,  and  when  should  I begin  to  g'ive  manure-water’ — 
Minnie. 


2333. — Preesias. — ^.\bout  six  weeks  ago  I potted  a 
number  of  Freesia  bulbs  in  the  same  compost  as  for 
Hyacinths,  placing  them  in  a dark,  cool  cellar  to  make  root. 
Six  in  a pot.  All  have  spindled  up  into  long,  weak  shoots, 
about  7 inches  or  S inches,  and  evidently  will  do  no  good. 
I am  very  anxious  to  grow  good  Freesias.  Can  anyone 
kindly  tell  me  what  error  his  been  made?— II.  A.  M. 

2339.— Plants  for  a small  garden  plot.— Can 
anyone  kindly  advise  me  what  to  grow  on  a plot  of  ground 
of  about  8 square  yards,  overshaded  by  Pear-trees?  The 
soil  is  always  damp,  as  the  sun  never  gets  to  it  owing  to 
the  trees  and  surrounding  buildings.  I would  like  some 
evergreens  if  possible.  A window  looks  on  this  part  of 
the  garden,  and  I would  like  it  tastefully  laid  out.— 
Hortus. 


2340.— Dissolving  bones,  &c.— “J.  G.  S.,”  in 
answer  to  query  1863,  says  bones  may  be  dissolved  by  any 
strong  acid— hydrochloric  acid  being  praotioilly  the  best. 
Could  “ J.  G.  S.,”  or  any  other  reader  of  Gardening  who 
has  tried  it,  kindlygive  particulars  of  the  method  adopted  ; 
also  what  quantity  of  acid  is  required,  4ic.  ? I have  tried 
burning  with  fresh  lime,  the  result  being  fir  from  satis- 
factory.— F.  Rendell. 

2.341.— Aralia-leaves  turning  yellow.— Why 

do  the  leaves  of  my  Aralia  at  the  bottom  turn  yellow  ? I 
have  a beautiful  plant,  4 feet  high,  which  stands  in  a large 
pot  in  a cool  greenhouse,  iu  sand  and  peat  soil.  Lime  in 
water  has  been  applied  to  the  roots,  incase  of  worms  being 
there,  but  nothing  has  appeared.  The  stem  will  soon  be 
quite  bare,  as  yellow  leaves  have  to  be  out  off  constantly. 

— Oaklands,  Malvern. 

2342. — Plants  for  a balcony  trellis-work.— 
Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  what  plants  would  be  suit- 
able to  train  up  trellis-work  from  the  balcony  of  a wooden 
verandah  ? It  would  be  necessary  to  set  them  out  in  pots 
or  tubs.  I wish  to  cover,  if  possible,  the  old  part  of  a two- 
storied  house,  which  has  been  enlarged.  The  house  faces 
south,  the  climate  rather  backward,  being  near  the  moors 
— Yorkshire  Subscriber. 

2343. — Tennis-ground  and  fruit-trees  in  a 

damp  soil. — I have  a large  piece  of  marsh  land,  and 
want  to  make  the  centre  into  a double  tennis-ground,  but 
I do  not  know  how  to  do  it  in  an  economical  way.  It  is 
very  damp  during  the  winter,  sometimes  flooded  with 
water,  and  covered  with  rank  Grass  and  weeds.  I believe 
it  would  have  to  be  raised  to  form  a good  ground.  Will 
someone  kindly  advise  me  ? Round  the  same  piece  I have  J 
also  a desire  to  plant  the  following  fruit-trees Apples,  * 
cooking  and  dessert ; Pears,  some  stewing  ; Plums,  cook-  ' 
ing  and  dessert ; Cherry,  cooking  and  dessert.  Will  t 
someone  kindly  name  the  best  for  a damp  soil?— Whit-  )i 
LINOHAM.  f 
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‘’31i  -Weed-killers.— I have  used  lately  some  of  a 
patent  weed-killer  in  a stable-yard,  where  for  years  the 
former  tenant  let  the  weeds  be.  The  result  was,  I killed 
any  number  of  worms  (which  1 was  afraid  of  my  fowls  eat- 
ing),  but  the  weeds  are  as  green  as  ever.  Can  anyone  ex- 
plain this  or  tell  me  of  any  better  thing  to  use?  I find  a 
large  quantity  of  salt  kills  the  Grass-weeds,  but  not  the 
Plalitains,  Dandelions,  &o  — N.  M. 

2315. — Chinese  Sacred  Lilies.— I grew  some  on 
these  Lilies  last  year,  and  they  did  well.  I put  about 
2 inches  or  3 inches  of  gravel  in  a china  bowl,  laid  the 
bulbs  on  the  gravel,  and  filled  up  with  rain-water— not 
quite  covering  the  bulbs— kept  them  in  the  dark  till  rooted 
—live  or  six  weeks— afterwards  only  added  rain-water  as  it 
evaporated.  Can  anyone  tell  me  if  these  same  bulbs  will 
growin  the  same  way  a second  year? — M.  L.,  Ilchaster. 

2316. — Watering  Chrysanthemums,  &c.— I 
have  some  two  dozen  Chrysanthemums  just  taken  in  last 
week  all  large,  some  7 feet  high.  The  conservatory  in  which 
they  are  placed  only  admits  of  their  being  put  on  saucers, 
as  there  is  no  space  for  them  to  drain.  How  of  ten  should  they 
be  watered  ? And  should  the  water  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  saucers?  The  conservatory  is  fitted  with  a heating 
apparatus  of  the  latest  invention,  but  of  course  I shall  not 
use  it  till  required.— CuBSHiRE. 

2347. — Silkworms.— Could  anyone  kindly  give  me 
some  reliable  information  respecting  the  keeping  of  silk- 
worms for  profit?  First,  whether  they  could  be  kept 
entirely  from  first  to  last  on  Lettuce-leaves — Mulberry- 
leaves  not  being  procurable — and,  secondly,  whether  the 
silk  could  be  easily  disposed  of,  and  where,  and  at  how 
much  an  ounce?  Also  how  many  silkworms  would  be 
required  to  produce  an  ounce  of  silk,  and  how  long  from 
first  to  last  would  the  whole  process  occupy  ?— A.  W.  C. 

2348. — Growing  Roses  in  a cool  greenhouse. 

— Having  failed  to  grow  the  best  of  my  Roses  out-of-doors, 

I have  had  a cool  greenhouse  made  for  them.  Will  some- 
one kindly  inform  me  the  best  way  to  treat  them,  and  it  I 
could  expect  anv  good  result  by  pottiog  some  of  them  ? 
Also  I should  like  to  have  the  names  of  the  best  kinds  of 
Jtoses  I could  growin  pots?  I have  tbe  following  : Mar^chal 
Niel,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  Niphetos. — Rhondda. 

2349. — Plants  for  beds. — will  someone  kindly 
advise  me  as  to  two  circular  beds  in  front  of  my  house  ? I 
have  usually  a grand  show  of  Wallflowers  in  them  in  the 
spring,  and  in  the  autumn  I like  to  have  them  filled  with 
Asters  ; but  in  so  doing,  during  the  summer  months,  there 
are  no  flowers  at  all.  Coukl  I pot  my  Asters  and  plant 
out  just  before  blooming,  and,  in  that  cas?,  what  could  I 
put  in  for  the  summer  months?  I do  not  care  about 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  Calceolarias,  and  have  plenty  of 
other  borders  for  herbaceous  plants. — Resarf,  Yorkshire. 

2350. — Destroying  wireworms.— The  wireworm 
has  destroyed  my  crop  of  Celery  for  two  years  in 
succession,  and  has  this  year  infested  a fine  crop  of 
Carrots.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  best 
remedy  ? f may  say  that  it  is  one  quarter  of  my 
kitchen  garden  that  is  affected,  and  that  it  is  highly  culti- 
vated, being  trenched  2 feet  0 inches  deep  for  each  crop 
and  manured  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  except,  of 
course,  for  the  Carrots.  I have  dug  Red  Surrey  Carrots 
to-day  2 feet  8 inches  long  in  the  roots. — M.  D. , Worcester. 

2351.  — Heating  forcing  - houses.  — Would 
“ B.  0.  R ,”  or  someone  else,  kindly  help  me  in  this  matter  ? 

I have  three  forcing-houses.  No.  1 containing  100  feet  of 
hot-water  piping ; No.  2 containing  250  feet  of  hot-water 
piping ; No.  3 containing  230  feet  of  hot-water  piping  ; all 
of  which  are  4 inches  in  diameter.  What  sized  boiler 
(upright)  should  I require  to  heat  No».  1 and  2 combined, 
and  what  sized  boiler  (upright) for  No.  3 alone  ? And  also 
what  sized  boiler  (saddle)  for  all  three  combined,  and 
which  would  be  tbe  best  for  all  purposes— two  upright 
boilers,  or  one  saddle  ? — One  in  a Fix. 

2.352.— Treatment  of  Chrysanthemums.- 1 

cannot  succeed  in  getting  ray  Chrysanthemums  to  blossom 
as  early  as  they  should.  Blooms  of  several  of  the  varietii  s 
I have  were  exhibited  in  London  in  the  middle  of  last 
month.  My  cuttings  were  inserted  in  the  end  of  November 
or  beginning  of  December,  and  received  their  only  cutting 
back  to  within  6 inches  of  the  pot  on  the  15th  of  May,  and 
their  final  shift  a fortnight  later.  They  are  now  strong- 
stemmed, healthy  plants,  yet  the  blooms  will  not  be  out 
till  the  end  of  November  or  beginning  of  December.  I 
may  mention  that  they  were  housed  on  the  1st  of  October. 
Coiild  anyone  tell  me  what  to  do  to  cause  the  plants  to  bud 
earlier? — .1.  F. 

2353. — Thinning  Cucumbers.— In  Gardening  of 
April  12  ot  this  year  there  appeared  an  excellent  article  on 
“Growing  Cucumbers  in  frames,”  by  “ S.  P.,”  which  con- 
tained a lot  of  useful  information  to  amateurs,  but  nothin;^ 
was  said  about  thinning  the  fruit.  He  says,  “Continue 
to  pinch  out  the  point  of  growth  as  fast  as  each  shoot 
produces  two  or  three  joints.”  Now,  suppose  a shoot  be 
allowed  to  produce  three  joints,  and  each  joint  has  a fruit 
on  it,  how  many  would  he  remove,  or  would  he  allow 
them  all  to  remain  ? I have  been  told  one  fruit  to  each 
shoot  is  the  proper  thing— is  it  so  ? If  “ S.  P.”  will  kindly 
answer  this  I shall  be  greatly  obliged. — Alicante. 

2354. — Treatment  of  Orchids.— I would  be  obliged 
to  anyone  who  would  give  me  a little  bitof  advice.  1 have 
long  been  a grower  of  greenhouse  plants  ; hut  I removed 
here  two  years  ago,  and  I had  no  suitable  place  for  a 
greenhouse;  but  in  a shady  corner  I built  a nice  Fern 
house— a lean-to,  6 feet  by  1 1 feet,  facing  norlh-easr,  the 
south-east  end  being  built  against  an  out-house,  where  I 
have  the  boiler,  and  the  door  is  on  the  opposite  end.  You 
see,  I get  very  little  sun,  except  in  the  middle  of  summer, 
then  I put  on  blinds,  I have  gathered  a small  collection 
of  Ferns,  the  place  being  built  for  them.  But  where  I 
want  the  advice  is  ; What  sorts  of  Orchids  can  I grow 
along  with  the  Ferns  ? I try  to  keep  the  heat  at  45  degs, 
r r .50  degs  at  night,  and  can  keep  the  place  in  a moist  con 
dition.  I have  read  most  that  “M.  B,”  has  said  in  Gar. 
DENINQ  on  Orchids,  and  have  seen  some  good  collections, 
but  how  to  treat  them  is  still  a sealed  book  to  me.  And  i 
would  not  care  to  staro  with  sorts  that  would  be  unsuitable 
fo  I my  house,  and  alto  for  a novice  at  their  cultivation. 
Only  I would  like  a few  plants  to  work  on  till  I know  by 
observation  and  experience  how  to  do  them  well ; and  if 
1 came  to.know  their  wants,  I would  be  only  too  glad  to 
devote  my  spare  moments  to  them. — J.  W 


2355.  — Ivy  on  a house. — My  house  here  at  Westgate, 
in  Kent,  is  thickly  overgrown  as  high  as  the  first  floor 
with  Ivy  of  sorts ; but  as  the  upper  portion  of  the  building 
is  what  they  call  “ half-timbered”— that  is,  has  wooden 
uprights  and  cross-pieces,  filled  in  with  lath  and  plaster — I 
am  recommended  not  to  let  the  Ivy  creep  up  the  plaster, 
as  I am  told  it  will  eventually  pull  it  off  in  large  patches, 
and  will,  moreover,  force  its  way  into  every  cranny  it  can 
find  between  woodwork  and  plaster,  and  do  no  end  ot 
damage.  Is  this  statement  a true  one?  And  if  so,  which 
is  the  best  climber  to  employ  above  the  Ivy,  the  aspect 
being  north,  and  overlooking  the  sea?  If  any  of  the 
Ampelopsis  family  are  recommended,  please  mention 
which,  and  say  whether  they  are  open  to  the  same  ob- 
jections as  the  Ivies. — Westgater. 

2356. — Laying  out  a garden.— I have  leased  a plot 
of  ground,  60  feet  frontage  by  160  feet  rear,  and  intend 
building  thereon  a cottage,  which  must  be  set  back  45  feet 
from  frontage  line.  Now,  supposing  tbe  building,  including 
yard  wall,  to  be  45  feet,  this  would  give  60  feet  by  70  feet 
for  a garden  in  rear.  The  soil  is  light  and  at  a depth  of 
18  inches  to  24  inches  seems  to  be  almost  pure  sand.  As  I 
ntend  this  plot  mostly  for  fruit-trees,  would  someone 

kindly  say  how  he  would  arrange  it?  Should  there 
be  a centre  walk  leaving  a deep  border  on  each  side, 
or  would  a centre  bed  and  two  narrow  borders  with 

walk  right  round  between  same  be  a better  arrange- 
ment? Would  Strawberries  and  Gooseberry  and  Currant- 
bushes  bs  suitable  in  such  soil,  also  Cherry-trees,  and  in 
what  proportion  should  I place  them  ? Also,  would  Privet 
and  Thorn  make  the  best  fence  and  hedge,  and  in  what 
proportion  should  they  be  planted  together  ?— W.  P. 


branching  inflorescence  ; but  I see  no  doubt  but  it  will  do 
so  when  the  plant  gains  sufficient  strength.  The  plant 
thrives  and  does  well  with  the  O.  Alexandra  set  of  Odon- 
toglof  sums,  as  indeed  one  would  expect  it  to  do , as  it  comes 
from  about  the  same  district,  and  “ J.  S.”  may  think  him- 
self lucky  in  having  this  variety  bloom  from  an  imporied 
batch. — Matt.  Bramble. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
tire  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
an.swers  should  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects., 

2357.  — Py  racantha  not  flowering  (.F.  P. ).— Prune 
it  hard  back  and  pi  ace  some  fresh  soil  and  manure  round  its 
roots.  It  has,  no  doubt,  become  stunted.  New  life  must 
be  infused  into  it.  This  the  pruning  will  do  by  turning 
the  sap  into  fewer  outlets,  and  cutting  away  those  that  are 
blocked  up. 

2358. — Gathering  Pear.s,  &c.  {Resarf,  Yorkshire). 
— The  Bellissime  d’Hiver  is  a large  stewing  Pear  of  excel- 
lent quality.  It  should  be  gathered  late  in  October,  and 
is  in  season  from  November  to  April.  Swan’s  Egg  : This 
is  a good-flavoured  dessert  Pear,  generally  fit  to  gather  late 
in  September.  It  is  ripe  iii  October  and  early  in  Novem- 
ber. 

2359. — Climbers  forahouse  (£'.  D.).— Cotoneaster 
Siinmondsi,  C.  microphylla,  Crataegus  Pyracantha, 
Cvdonia  japonioa,  C.  j.  rosea,  Escallonia  macrantba, 
Euonymus  radioans  variegatus,  Garrya  elliptica.  Magnolia 
grandiflora,  Ligustrum  japonicum,  and  Berberis  Darwini. 
[vies  alone  in  variety  will  have  a pretty  effect  on  a red 
brick  house. 

2360. — Tea  Roses  on  walls  {R.  T.  IF.).— We  think 
that  Gloire  de  Dijon  woulibe  better  for  you  than  Niphetos, 
which  is  somewhat  tender,  and  requires  more  warmth 
than  the  generality  of  Teas.  Where  only  one  kind  of 
Rose  can  be  grown  let  it  be  the  old  Gloire  de  Dijon,  than 
which  nothing  is  more  beautiful,  and  which  flowers  so 
freely  in  most  localities,  and  for  so  long  a period. 

2361  — Plants  for  pillars,  &c.  (H.  £.).— Habro- 
thamnus  elegans  will  soon  cover  a pillar  ; so  would  Plum- 
bago capensis.  They  will  do  best  planted  out  in  a well 
drained  border.  The  question  as  to  the  border  is  some- 
what vague.  Camellias,  Acacias,  or  a mixed  collection  of 
winter  and  spring-flowering  plants  may  be  e'ther  planted 
or  be  plunged  in  pots,  or  be  stood  on  the  surface  of  the 
border,  and  might,  if  rightly  done,  give  satisfaction  in 
either  case. 

2362. — Shrubs,  &c.,  for  screens  (N.  F.  N.).— To 
blind  the  road  plant  a belt  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  zig- 
zag fashion — not  in  a straight  line.  To  form  the  screen 
round  the  Oaks,  plant  chiefly  such  shade-loving  subjects 
as  Hollies,  Boxes,  Yews,  Evergreen  Oaks,  ISarberries, 
Auoubas,  and  Japanese  Privets,  with  a few  common  and 
Portugal  Laurels,  including  also  here  and  there  decidu- 
ous flowering  shrubs,  such  as  Lilac,  Laburnum,  Ribes, 
Syrioga,  Guelder  Rose,  &o. 

2363. — The  Comb-Fern  (Poly  podium  pectina- 
tum)  (C.  IF.). — This  is  the  name  of  your  plant,  and  a very 
pretty  species  it  is.  It  is  a native  of  various  parts  of  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  therefore  it  requires  a stove 
temperature.  The  fronds  are  a rich-green  when  fertile,  the 
sori  being  yellowish-brown,  and  very  conspicuous.  I am 
very  pleased  to  fee  this  pretty  old  Fern  again.  It  is  now 
nearly  a hundred  years  since  it  was  first  introduced  to 
English  gardens.  It  makes  fronds  from  a foot  to  2 feet  in 
length,  and  they  are  erect  and  very  much  like  a comb  in 
general  appearance. — J.  Jarvis. 

2364. — Lomaria  clliata  (./.  B.  Barken).  — This 
appears  to  be  the  name  of  the  frond  sent  by  this  enquirer, 
and  I am  very  glad  to  see  it  again.  It  was,  I believe, 
first  collected  by  the  late  J.  G.  Veitch,  and  was  introduced 
to  commerce  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  ot  Chelsea,  in  the 
days  when  Ferns  w'ere  in  demand.  It  is  a pretty  specie^, 
and  thrives  admirably  in  the  Wardian-casc  in  the  sitting- 
room.  The  fronds  are  inclined  to  be  pink,  and  the 
fertile  one  is  much  contracted.  It  is  a Fern  that  likes  a 
small  pot  best,  and  it  also  likes  the  cool-house  better 
than  the  stove  In  the  latter  place  it  can  scarcely  be 
kept  free  from  thrips.  It  is  evidently  allied  to  L. 
gihba ; but  very  distinct  from  that  species,  and,  unlike 
the  majority  of  that  Fern  family,  it  has  only  been  found  in 
New  Caledonia. — J.  Jarvls. 

2365. — Odontoglossum  hebraicum  llneoli- 
gerum  (J.  S'Auter).— This  may  seem  a somewhat  long 
name  to  my  friend  “ J.  Shuter;”  but  that  is  the  appella- 
tion of  the  flowers  he  sends.  “J.  S.”  says  that  some 
people  call  this  plant  odoratura.  I am  aware  they  do  ; hut  I 
think  the  German  professor  was  quite  right  in  naming 
it  as  above.  It  matters  little,  however,  what  this  is  called. 
The  sepalsand  petals  are  primrose-yellow,  and  the  blotches 
are  oblong  in  form,  and  are  of  a rich  crimson  hue,  the 
crests  and  disc  of  the  lip  being  a deeper  shade  of  yellow. 
I believe  this  form  w'as  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Bull,  ot 
Chelsea,  and  it  has  never  been  common,  although  a 
very  beautiful  one.  I have  never  seen  it  produce  a 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Ariy  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  toaaine  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, $7,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— A'.  Smith,  Drogheda. — 1,  Cinci- 
nalis  tenera ; 2,  apparently  Cheilanthes  Cleveland!  ; 

3,  Pellaia  atropurpurea  ; 4,  Miorolepia  Novie-Zealandi. 

G.  'Ihomas,  Manchester.— \,  Cincinalis  nivea ; 2,  Feea 
spicata  ; 3,  Sitilobium  Pavonium  ; 4,  Diplazium  integri- 

folium  5,  Aspleniura  Belanger! ; 6,  Doodia  lunulata. 

G.  Elphinstone.—l,  Hypnum  triquetrum  ; 2,  Hypnum 
lutescens  ; 2,  Sphagnum  fimbriatum  ; 4,  Sphagnum  com- 
pactum;  5,  Grimmia  apooarpa  ; 6,  Grimmia  pulvinata ; 

7,  Trichostomum  polyphyllum  ; 8,  Didymodon  flexifolius  ; 

9,  Bryura  alpinum ; 10,  Gymnostomum  rupestre ; 

11,  Bartramia  arenata ; 12,  B.  pomiformis. C.  P.  IF.— 

1,  Adiantum  Neo  Caledonise ; 2,  Nephrolepis  Bausei ; 

3,  Anemia adiantifolia  ; 4,  Asplenium alatum. C.  Smith, 

//OimIoii.- Maxillariadensa ; 2,  Lycaste  plana  ; 3,  Sophronitis 

violacea.- R.  S.—i,  Cotoneaster  Simmondsi ; 5,  Cotone- 

aster  buxifolia;  6,  Cotoneaster  microphylla. A.  E. — 1, 

Juniperus  virginiana  ; 2 and  3,  Juniperus  virginiana  var. 

Mark. — Delphinium  Ajaois.- — Rev.  IF.  H.  Welby. — 

1,  Aster  Novi-Belgi  lievigatus ; 2,  Aster  salcifolius ; 

3,  Aster  Novi-Belgi  densus ; 4,  Aster,  another  form  of 

laivigatus  ; 5,  Aster  Novae-Anglise  roseus. J.  F.  Chanter. 

—6,  Athyrium  Filix-fcemina ; 7,  Send  fertile  fronds  ; 

8,  Rudbeckia  Newmanni ; 9,Diplaous(Mimulus)glutinosus  ; 

10,  Send  in  flower  ; 11,  Habrothamnus  elegans;  12,  Ley- 

cesteria  formosa. F.  James.— We  cannot  name  from 

a single  leaf,  send  in  flower. Qientfo.- l.Fuchsia  Domini- 

ana ; 2,  Cestrum  aurantiacum. Dr.  Carter.— 1,  Heliopsis 

leevis;  2,  Apparently  a rotten  Passion-flower. H.M.S.— 

Thalictrum  adiantifolium.  Stove.  — 1,  Selaginella 

Kraussiana ; 2,  Begonia  metallica  ; 3,  Begonia  nitida ; 

4,  Eupatorium  riparium. Sowerby. — The  specimens 

were  made  so  wet  before  packing  that  they  had  become 

nearly  rotten  ; therefore  cannot  name. F. — Please  send 

a bulb,  and  then  we  will  endeavour  to  name  it  for  you. 

Thomasina.—We  do  not  undertake  to  name  garden  varie- 
ties of  Chrysanthemums. 

Names  of  fruit.— A.  Fraser.— The  name  given  in 
the  issue  of  Gardening  of  Oct.  25th  is  quite  correct- 

“Winter  Queening,”  also  called  “ Winter  Quoining.” 

C.  Crauford.—App\es  : 1,  Send  better  specimens  ; 2,  Five- 

crowned  Pippin  ; 3,  Pear  Brown  Beutr5. E.  J.  Ship- 

man,  /ej/feii;/!.— Pear-shaped  Tomato.  Do  not  send  am  - 

thing  packed  in  glass  again. J.  F.  Chanter. — Pears: 

1,  Not  recognised  ; 2,  Marie  Louise  ; 3,  Catillac  ; 4.  Beurre 

Sterckmans;  5,  Glou  Moroeau. -Harry  Lockwood.— 

Apple  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling. C.  JltMc/-.- Apples  : 

1,  Apparently  a shrivelled  Carlisle  Codlin  ; 2,  Five-crowned 
Pippin ; 3,  Not  recognised  ; 4,  Royal  Russet ; 5,  French 

Crab. //.  C.— Apples  : 1,  Fearn’s  Pippin  ; 2,  King  of 

the  Pippins  ; 4,  Warner’s  King.  Pears  ; 3,  Glou  Morceau  ; 

5, Beurrh  d’ Anjou. G.  IF.  0.— Apples  : 1,  French  Crab  ; 

2,  Five-crowned  Pippin  ; 3,  Yellow  Ingestrie  ; 4,  Pear  Benrrh 

Diel. E.  IF.  Clydack.— Apples  : 1,  Pig’s  Nose  ; 2,  Mfire 

de  Menage;  3,  Royal  Russet;  4,  Specimen  rotten; 
5,  King  of  the  Pippins  ; 6,  Bad  specimen,  cannot  name  ; 


7,  Sam  Young ; 8,  Specimen  rotten. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

William  Riley.  — An  excellent  flavoured  “ yellow 

Tomato.” IF.  T.  Cadness.— The  Pear-tree  roots  require 

lifting  and  replanting  in  good  loamy  soil.  Do  the  work 

now. J.  F.  ChanUr.—'Ha.ve  a 30-inch  saddle-boiler  well 

sec  by  a competent  workman.  It  will  be  by  far  the 

cheapest  in  the  end. J.  R.  Burrows.— The  burnt  refuse 

of  old  saoks  should  certainly  be  of  some  use  as  a dressing 

for  fruit-bushes. Cineraria,  Liverpool.— We  are  sorry 

we  cannot  throw  any  light  on  the  loss  of  the  Cinerarias. 
Some  ot  the  large  market-growers  sometimes  have  great 

and  unaccountable  losses  in  the  same  way. Novice.— 

The  Lilium  in  question,  although  hardy,  may  be  classed  as  a 
greenhouse  bulb,  and  it  generally  dots  better  under  pot 

culture. Moor  A’om'.— The  Celery  has  run  to  seed. 

Durham.— We  know  nothing  of  the  bee-keeper  in  ques- 
tion. A local  directory  might  help  you. Nerine.— The 

Blue  African  Lily  (Agapanthus  urabellatus)  is  not  quite 
hardy,  and  should  be  certainly  sheltered  in  winter.  A 

cold  frame  from  which  frost  is  e.xcluded  would  do. 

Chas.  Iliill.— You  should  advertise  your  Eucharis  Lilies 
if  you  wish  to  sell  them. 

Catalogue  received.— Noses,  Fruit,  Forest,  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Ac.  E.  P.  Dixon  & Sons 
Hull. 

BIRDS. 

22,15.— An  ailing  bullfinch.— Immerse 
the  legs  of  the  bird  in  warm  water  for  about 
ten  minutes,  then  rub  them  gently  over  with 
linseed-oLl,  and  hang  up  the  cage  in  a \\  arm 
room  out  of  the  way  of  all  draughts.  Cramp  is 
a common  ailment  of  hand-reared  birds,  possibly 
due  to  impaired  digestion  arising  out  of  the 
unnatural  mode  of  feeding.  All  finches  feed 
their  young  from  the  crop,  so  that  tlie  food  is 
partly  digested  for  them  by  the  parents. — 
A.  G.  Butler. 

2237.— Canaries  dying  suddenly.— 

The  probable  cause  of  the  death  of  your  bird 
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was  the  bursting  of  a blood-vessel.  If  the  lungs 
had  been  diseased  it  would  not  have  appeared 
to  be  quite  healthy  half  an  hour  before  it  died. 
After  all,  you  ought  to  be  well  pleased  to  think 
that  the  bird  lived  in  health  for  over  eight  years, 
which  is  a very  fair  age  for  a canary,  and  though 
some  birds  struggle  on  to  the  age  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  years,  the^  are  then  too  old  to  enjoy 
life.  They  do  nob  sing,  and  become  feeble,  blind, 
and  dull.— A.  G.  Butler. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

•2.S5j.— Keepin?  rabbits  for  proQt.— Can  anvone 
kindly  tell  mo  how  to  start  rabbit  keeping  on  profitable 
principles?  I have  ne.irly  an  acre  of  ground— half  as  a 
o-egetable  garden  and  half  as  an  orchard.  I find  it  dilH- 
o'llt  to  keep  the  Grass  in  latter  short,  ai  having  a border 
(for  Vegeta  Dies)  round  it,  I cannot  put  anything  to  graze 
it;  hut  have  an  idea  the  rabbirs,  in  movable  hutches, 
might  answer  my  purpose. — Albion. 

2367.— Rabbits  dying.  — ( have  a large  apace 
enclosed  in  my  garden  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  rabbits 
Tney  are  carefully  fed  and  kept  thoroughly  clean,  and  y t 
after  the  young  ones  have  been  uo  from  their  burrows 
about  a fortnight  they  almost  all  die.  Can  anyone  kindly 
give  me  the  reason?— Mrs.  S. 

REPLIES. 

•2232.— White  Leghorn  fowls. — Leg- 
horns are  fowls  of  medium  size,  very  sprightly 
in  their  movements,  and  capable  of  using  both 
wings  and  legs  to  any  reasonable  extent,  if called 
upon  to  do  so.  There  are  several  varieties,  but 
they  differ  only  in  colour  of  plumage.  The  comb 
is  single,  upright  in  the  cock,  and  falling  over 
to  one  side  in  the  hen.  The  beak  and  legs  are 
a brilliant  yellow,  and  there  are  four  toes  on 
each  foot.  The  plumage  of  a white  Leghorn 
should  be  a spotless  white  throughout.  A double- 
combed  bird  cannot  be  purely  bred. — Doulting 
2233.  — Diseased  fowls.  — “ Black 
Minorca’s  ” fowls  are  addicted  to  feather- 
eating, and  nothing  that  the  querist  can  do  to 
prevent  this  will  be  likely  to  have  the  least 
effect  so  long  as  the  present  stock  remains  upon 
the  place.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  explain 
why  fowls  take  to  feather-eating,  but  it  is  very 
certain  that  no  cure  can  be  relied  upon  so  lonv 
as  the  fowls  are  not  changed,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  I advocate  a thorough  clearance. — ■ 
Doulting. 


DUTCH  BULBS  I DUTCH  BULBS  ! I 
SALES  E'^RY  MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  andSATUR 
DAY  m large  and  amall  lota  to  suit  all  Buyers. 

MR^  J.  C.  STE7ENS  will  SELL  by  AUC- 

Rooms,  33,  King-street,  Covent  Gar- 
T vMee  Wednesday,  and  Saturday,  at  half-past 

weoisely  eaoh  day,  First-Class  Consignments  of  choice- 
Rnm'f I Crocuses  Narcissus,  and  other 

Bu.bs  arriving  weekly  from  well-known  Farms  in  Holland. 
O^iew  mornings  of  Sale,  and  Catalovne^  had. 

DUTCH  BULBS. -GREAT  UKRES^ERVED  SALbTfOUR 
]yTES,SRS.  PROTHEROE  & MORRIS  will 

BS  at  their  Central  Sale  Rooms,  67  and 

Ti.no  E G.,  every  Monday,  Wednesday, 

InuRbDAY,  and  Saturday,  at  11.30  a.m.,  extensive  Con- 
signments  of  hrst-class  Hyaciuth.i,  Tulips,  Croons.  Narcissus, 
Snowdrops,  and  other  Bulbs,  received  direct  from  Holland  for 
received  in  stamps  will  ensure  a 
mpply  of  Catalogues  for  twelve  consecutive  Auctions. — 
Londof  E c”““  Cheapside, 

MESSRS.  POPE  (fe^WSELL  by  AUllTrON 

at  their  Sale  Booms,  6.  Phillips-streat,  Birmingham, 
very  Thursday,  at  half-past  eleven  o clock,  large  consigu- 
FTout^  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  and  other  bulbs  from 
aouana.  Catalogues  sent  on  receipt  of  post  card.  P . & S. 
sMe^*  make  purchases  for  anyone  unable  to  attend 


WIFFEN’S  NOVELTIES!!! 

“ MEW  LILIES.” — Chalcedonicum  (scarlet), 

.7  a,  (wange),  Hiimboldti  (gold  and  yellow 

rpotted),  Harrui  (pure-white),  Kraime-i  (p'nk  blush)  Parda- 
imiim  (bright-orange,  red,  and  purple),  aptciosum  Kneizeri 
(white  and  green  striped),  speciosum  lubrum  (crimson)  snt  cio- 
sum  rospum  (rose),  unibellatum  (golden),  longiflorum  gigauna 
Ipiire-wtite),  album  Krwtzeri  (pea  green,  with  band  up  (mntre) 
Any  of  the  above  new  Lilies,  2s.  each,  or  the  12  free  for  £i 
Plant  at  once ; all  flower  next  year.  New  Dwarf  Gladiolus 
(all  colours)  for  pot  work,  splendid,  height  12  inches.  1 doz 
mixed,  2a.  fcd.  Send  for  List  of  new  Violets,  Roves.  &c 
H.  WIFFFN,  Belcharop,  Clare,  Suffolk 

^ENERAL  BOULANGER. — This  is  by  far 

k.*  the  largest,  strongest,  and  moat  brilliant  scarlet  Carna- 
tion yet  sent  out.  See  “ B.  C.  R.'s  ” article  on  Carnations  in 
Gabdeninu  Illustrated,  August  23, 1891,  p.  354  'otrong 
rooted  layers  now  ready.  Is.  6d.  pair,  8s  doz.,  post  free  — H 
WEGUEIJN,  Esq..  Shaldon,  Teignmoutb,  Deron 


■pERNS  FROM  DEVONSHIRE.-^O,  Parcel 

Post,  value  2s.  3d. ; 53  large.  11  varieties,  3s.  6d  • 100  7s  • 
package  included,  correctly  named,  large  or  small  1_  t’ 
MURLEY.  Lynton,  North  Devon 

•THREE  PENCE  EACH,  very  strong,  healthy 
plants;  one  shilling's  worth  and  upwards  post  free  • Vir 

ginian  Creepers,  Ivies,  Sweet  Briers.  Deutzia  gracilis  Hollv 
hocks,  Pyrethrum,  Hardy  Bamboo,  Aquilegias,  Lilacs,  .Spirieas 
pamita  and  j.ioonioa.  Honeysuckle,  Carnations,  TritWas 
Calceolarias.  Geraniums,  Harpaliiim,  Maidenhairs,  Tuberose’ 
Hyacinths.  Wilson  Junior  Blackberry.  Lavender,  Lanrustimis’ 
Hundreds  testimonials.- 0.  SHILLING,  Nurseryman’ 
Winchfielil.  Hants.  ’ 

19  HANDSOME  HARDY  E*VERGREEN 

SHRUB3(assorted)  selected  for  pots  and  window-boxes 
carriage  free,  2s.  6d.-C.  SHILLING,  Nurseryman,  Wimih- 
field,  Hants. 

"P^RUIT-TREIIjS,  SITRUBS,  &c. — Before  order- 

J-  ing  send  for  Cata^gue.  Lowest  prices,  best  quality 
“C.  SHILLING,  Nurseryman,  Wincfifield, 


Kstimatei  given. 
Hants 


OR  EXTRA  fine  evergreen  deciduous  and 

flowering  shrubs  in  great  variety,  2 ft.  to  6 ft.  high 

for  nlau'm.;  new  grounds,  &c  . ca^ria^e  paid  6s  6d n’ 

SHILLING,  Nurseryman,  Winchfield.  Hants.  ' 


FRUIT  TREES  A SPECIALITY. 

^^^^^WBERRIES. — One  of  the  best  Collections  in 
Noble  and  all  the  best  and  newest  varieties. 

Descriptive  List  on  application. 

TREES. —Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  bush  fruits, 
ftod  all  kinds  of  hardy  fruit-trees. 

New  and  rare  sorts  not  obtainable  elsewhere. 

ooecial  quo^tions  for  market  varieties  in  quantity. 

. Vu  free.  D8<*criptive  List,  one  of  the  most  complete 

m the  trade,  givmg  much  valuable  information,  6d. 

CAB  SAGE-PL A.XTS.  — Leading  garden  or  field 
varieties  very  cheap  in  quantities. 

JOHN  WATKINS, 

Pomona  Farm  Nurseries,  Withington, 

HEREFORD. 


JtRieEDffivMIWiLei-Uf . 

ESC  R I PTIVE^^Prgrs  T^F 
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HAS  A GARDEN,  GREENHOUSE 
OB  WINDOW  BORDER  SHOULD  BEAD  A ' 
PAMPHLET,  POST  FREE, 


R.  GOLD  & CO. 

Tile  General  Collection.  250  BulbsforS' 


12  Hyacinths,  mixed 
12  Tulips,  double 
12  Tulip’,  single 
6 Tulips  La  Oandeur 
100  Crocus,  in  4 ports 
12  Spanish  I \i 
12  Ranunculus 
12  Narci-ssus-Poeticu.s 
Tho  Villa  Collection 
12  Hyacinths,  named,  in  12 
sorts 

18  Narcissus,  named,  in  4 
sorts 


5 Narcissus,  double  white 
3 Narcissus-Polyanthus 
3 Daffodils  Van  Zion 
20  Snowdrop.s 
24  Aconitej 
12  Scilla  aibidca 
5 Gladiolus 

500  Bulbs  f jr  |0/6 

48  Crocus,  nvmed,  in  4 sorts 
3 Allium  neapoHtum 
6 Chionodoxa  Luciliie 
10  Roman  Hyacinths 


For  51  p its  or  elassis.  and  330  Hvacinth.s,  Crocus,  Tulips- 
Gladiolus,  Narcis.us,  Irus,  Scillas,  Ac  , for  bedding. 

All  Cm-naji  Frez  on  receliA  of  Poitnl  Order. 


GOLD 


i CO., 

30,  MAIDEN  LANE,  COIfENT  GARDEN, 

InOarXiOTW, 


1 on  H AR.D  Y PERENNIAL  PLANTS,  coiisist- 

JLVW  mg  Of  Pansies,  Violas,  Wallflowers.  Aquilegias  Car- 

12  A BOZmH^LES  on  the  iw 

Nurseryman,  Winchfield.  Hants.  »UILLING, 

n ARNA'IIONiS. — True  Old  Crimson  Cloves 

VJ  well-rooted  layers,  3 for  Is.  3d. ; 6 for  2s. ; doz  3s  free 
for  cash  with  eder.— A D PRESTON,  King's  He  id  ’Ca^rd^/ 
Belton,  Great  Yarmouth.  ■ 5 ne,w  t s^rdviis. 


HABBAGE  or  LETTUCE  RLANi’S,  Is.  3d 

WalthaV|w"y“  3i-J.  CORNISH, 

AT  THiST7r~Bui7BS: 

‘Special  Cheap  Collection  of  beautiful  Flower  RenU  fnr 
ou^oor  cultivation.  6 Hyacinths  (mixed  colours),  12  Tulips 
12  Pheasant-eyed  Narcissus,  12 
Aneraon  a,  12  Snowdrops,  and  12  Seilla  sihirica.  All  for 
with  orier.  Other  bulbs  equally 

and  ADDISON,  Seedsman 

and  Bulb  Importer,  Orwell-nlace.  Ipswich 

gRE^Off  AL  CHEAP  OFFERrdEs't^dwcl7Bi:^lL 
s^iin“„  n FruP-trees. -Apples.  Pears,  and  Plums,  con- 
at  Is.  each;  lOs.  per  dozen  - 75s 
per  inO.  Rod  and  Black  Ciirrai-ts,  extra  strong  bushes,  2s  per 
dozen;  12s.  per  103.  R.spberries,  Carter's  PrTfio,  strong 
fluting  eanes,  2j.  per  dozen;  planting  canes.  Is.  per  dozen^ 
Packing  free  for  cash  with  order.  Price  List  of  general  nursmy 
stock  post  free  on  appIication.-THOS.  EVES.^TheNurSs’^ 
Gravesend  (late  Eves  & Dalton).  eivurseries 

,1.UNN’S  PURE' WO(5D'CHAL^XLrT5?i: 

fLn  /“'■  Potiing-  An  excellent  fertiliser,  keeps 

nrn.^til  TV,"  porou-  and  promotes  healthy,  vigorous 
,rowth  The  Juiirnal  of  Horticulture  says!  "Each  little  niece 
is an'd  9“  things  of  vegetable  lif-. " In  pkts  . 

Is.  bcl.  and  2s.  6d..  carriaae  free,  from— vv  F HFINM  pa 

Seed,  Bulb,  and  PlanUVIerchaots^sJtocktoLd.  Sunderland’ 
WILLESDEN  RbT-PROOF''CANVA«!'^s 

PROTrmNGFRu’^r^^  &<•’■  f”-- 

1- nnr  n *lRii  T-TREEi  Uom  winter  moth,  &o  “ It 

la  noc  e.xpeusi  "e,  as  the  price  is  Is.  Rd.  per  5 ard.  35  in  wide  ”— 
"■  P-  93.  -sL  Manidaotorers, 
N w"  L ,ndnn"  79  w ""'i'esden  Junction, 

So'Ih  clsul'S-reel’  lIvIS*'"®'’  ^ 

A GENTLEMAN  recommends  an  active 

BAILIFF"°Wen  enf  ““PStent  man,  as  GARDENER  and 

2®^or  ’?y"  tarTE?4or“3?'ll^rf'r\‘'^’  “ 

street.  Strand.  W C.  ’ ^Iditor,  e7,  Southampton- 


HOW  TO  INCREASE 

THE 

FRUITS  OF  EARTH. 

By  G.  B.  WITH,  F.R.A.S.,  F.C.S.,  Trinity  Col.,  Dublin 
Oontams  ParticularB  of  very  remarkable  discoverieH 
relating  to  Plant  I^fe.  Shows  how  crops  of  vegetables  may 
flowers  grown  to  perfection,  and 
abundance.  Seleotions  from 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials.  Post  free  from 

JAKBMAN  ft  CARV.ER.  Printers,  Hereford* 

GREENHOUSES 
FOR 

THE  MILLION. 


m 


mm 


ALFREO  PEEL  & SON, 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot- 
Water  Engineers. 

OFFICES  AND  WORKS; 

High  Street,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 
High  Road,  Upper  Tooting,  Surrey,  S.W. 

Trams  pass  Worhs. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  BUILDER  IN  THE  KiNCDOM. 
GREENHOUSES  COMPLETE  from  60- 
FRAMES,  6ft.  by  4ft.,  4s.  6d. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 
Compare  our  Houses  with  others  at  same  cost. 
The  Original  Inventors  of  Portable 
Greenhouses. 

12  Medals  and  Diplomas  awarded  at  the 
principal  Exhibitions 

All  materials  can  be  inspected  at  our  v^orks. 

NOME  BUT  THE  BEST  USED. 
Illustrated  Price  List  post  free.  Large  Book 
post  free  three  stamps. 

ESTABLISHED  20  YEARS. 


PEARCE  n HEATLEY 


WANTED  by  young  man,  aged  24,  a situa- 
sto'k-  e?“hf  W«iiuPio  all  farm  work  -and 

Add1v-Mr  r H recommended. 

Berk^  ^ Manor,  Lockinge.  Wantage, 


SMITH  & CO.  beg  to  announce 

garden'et 


Before  ordering  Conservatorie.i,  Vineries,  *c  , seed  for 
Special  Price  List,  post  free,  or  New  Illustrated  Catalogue  3 
stamps.  Greenhouses  from  £3.  Span-roof  Forcing-house,  30  ft 
by  12  ft.,  £16  16s.,  carriage  paid.  Frames,  22s.  6d. ; 6 ft.  by 
4 ft.  Garden  Lights,  4s.  6d.  each ; glazed  and  painted,  12s  6d 
Estimates  given  for  Heating  Apparatuses,  &c. 

BEST  WORK  ONLY  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 
The  North  London  Horticultural  Works, 

HOLLOWAY  ROAD.  LONDON,  N, 

•yOBACCO  PAPER,  genuine  roll,  9d.  per  lb.  ; 

^ 14  lb.,  ins  : do.,  cloth,  lOd.  per  lb. ; ll  lb.,  lls.  28  lb.  car- 
d.aid  — J.  V/ESTLAKE,  85,  Kingsdowp-parode,  Bristol. 

"pUR  BOA,  very  dark  brown,  real  Russian 

^ tail,  10  ft.  long,  very  full  and  soft,  perfectly  now,  value 
5,13.,  sacrifice,  18s.  9d.  Rare  chance.  Genuine  fur.— Mas 
D.  JAMESOl^  Victoria-road,  Kilbum.  N.W. 

"pLOWKR  POTS. — 12  8-in.,  20 6-in.,  50  5-in., 

^ 50  4-in.,  50  3-in.,  packed  in  cases  and  senttorail  for  7s.  6d 
Gish. — H.  GODHART).  PottArv.  Opnnett-rrt-Ad.  P4*r*khaiTi 

HLASS  F0R~GREENTI0USES  AND  CON~ 

SBRVATOEIES.  — Never  less  than  159.000  squares 
(different  sizes)  in  stock.  Also  small  cheap  Cucumber  Frames. 
■=”^AINWRIGHT  & CO.j  Aifred-street,  Boar-lane,  Leeds, 


GAEDENING  ILLtJSTEATED 


VoL.  XII. 


NOVEMBER  15,  1890. 


No.  610. 
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All  Saints’  Day  flower 


( r.aelia  aiitumnalis)  ..  516 
Aloes,  variegaied.in  pots  518 
Aloe,  variegated  Ameri- 
can (Agave  americana 
variegata)  ..  ..  519 

Apples  and  Pears  for 

market 522 

Apples,  dessert  ..  ..  522 

Apples,  Pears,  and 

Plums 522 

Apple-tree,  an  old  . . 522 
Apple-trees,  cankered  ..  522 

Arum  Lillies,  &c 518 

Begonias  in  a window  . . 519 
Bougainvillea,  treatment 

of  a 517 

Box-edging,  neglected..  517 
Brugmansia  or  Trumpet- 

flower  515 

Camellia  losing  its  buds  518 


Carnations,  best  white  523 
Carnations,  seedling  . 520 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  A. 

Hardy 51G 

Chrysanthemum  notes. . 515 
Chrysanthemums,  best 
form  of  house  for  ..  516 
Chrysanthemums,  treat- 
ment of 516 

Clematis  Jackman!  ..  517 
Creepers  for  the  inside 
of  a porch  . . . . 519 

Cyclamens,  improving  . . 518 
Ferns,  thrips  on  . . . . 522 

Flue,  defective  . . . . 518 

Forget-me-nots,  seedling  520 
Frames,  garden,  tarring  518 
Freesiarefractaalba  518 

Freesias 518 

Fruit-trees  and  tennis- 
ground  in  a damp  soil  520 


Fruit  garden 
Fruit-trees,  bush,  prun- 
ing  

Fruit-trees,  insects  on  . . 
Garden,  laying  out  a .. 
Garden  work 
Garrya  elliptica— a beau- 
tiful winter-flowering 

shrub  517 

Gladiolus  Colvillei  alba  518 
Gooseberry-trees, trained  522 
Grass  Couch,  killing  ..  52) 
Grass,  Pampas,  cutting  519 
Greenhouse  and  propa- 
gating-house  attached  518 
Greenhouse,  cold,  plants 

for  a 515 

Greenhouse  facing  north  518 
Greenhouse  from  a hot- 
water  tank,  healing  a 518 
Hot-bed,  making  a ..  518 


Horse-radish,  killing  . . 522 
House,  forcing,  building 
and  heating  a . . . . 513 

India-rubber-plant  ..  519 
India  - rubber  - plants, 
striking  cuttings  of  . . 518 
Ivy  on  a house  . . . . 519 

Kalosanthes  (Crassula) 

jasminea 517 

Nicotiana  aflinis. . ..  520 

Oleander,  treatment  of  a 518 
Onions,  the  cultivation 

of 521 

Orchid  growers, a caution 
to  amateur  ..  519 

Outdoor  garden  ,,  514 

Peach  and  Nectarine- 
trees,  treatment  of  ..  522 
Peach-tree,  treatment  of  522 
Pear-trees  in  very  small 
gardens 522 


Pink  (Dianthus  alpinus), 
alpine,  the  ..  ..  519 

Plant,  a good  house  ..  519 

Plant  houses,  furnishing  517 
Plants  for  an  unhealed 
conservatory  . . . . 517 

Plants  for  a small  garden 

plot  520 

Plants  for  beds  . . . , 520 

Plants  for  tubs  and 

boxes  in  a town  garden  519 
Poplars  for  a smoky 

town  517 

Questionsand  answers. . 523 
Rhubarb,  improving  . . 521 


Rockfoil  (Saxifraga 
juniperina)  a beautiful  5 21 
Rose,  Fortune’s  Yellow  520 
Roses,  climbing,  for  a 
London  garden  . . 520 
Roses  on  their  own  roots  520 


Roses  in  a cool  greeh- 
house,  growing. , ..  520 

Soil,  clay,  how  to  deal 
with  a heavy  . . . . 513 

Spiraeas,  imported  roots 

of 518 

Stove  514 

Tennis-lawn,  improving  a 520 
Tomatoes  in  an  unheat- 
ed house 522 

Town  garden,  work  in 
the  . . . . . . 514 

Tree-Carnations..  ..  517 
Trichosma  suavis  ..  5i6 
Vegetable  garden  ..  514 
Violets,  red-spider  on  ..  523 
Waterside  wild  flowers  523 
Window-box,  worms  in  a 519 
Window  plants  ..  ..  514 

Wireworms,  destroying  520 
Woodlice^  destroying  . . 516 


514 

522 

522 

520 

514 


HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH  A HEAVY  CLAY 
SOIL. 

I MEET  with  this  question  so  frequently  that  I 
am  sure  a few  practical  hints  on  the  subject 
will  be  of  use  to  many  amateurs  and  other  gar- 
deners, particularly  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  that  important  operation,  trenching,  is  now 
about  to  be  commenced,  or  ought  to  be.  I have 
had  a good  deal  to  do  with  heavy  ground  at 
various  times,  and  have  recently  had  the  matter 
brought  to  my  notice  in  a very  forcible  manner, 
having  but  recently  come  to  reside  where  the 
soil  is  the  stifFest  of  stiff  clayey-loams,  stuff  that 
is  like  pudding  when  wet  and  like  bricks  when 
dry.  Several  of  my  neighbours  hardly  know 
what  to  do  with  their  gardens,  and  I have  had 
the  same  question  put  to  me  many  times 
recently.  There  are  several  means  of  reducing 
such  material  as  this  to  a condition  in  which  it 
can  not  only  be  worked  with  a reasonable  amount 
of  ease  and  comfort,  but  also  readily  penetrated 
by  the  roots  of  the  various  crops  and  plants 
which  we  desire  to  grow.  Chief  among  these 
are  (1)  working  the  soil  deeply  and  frequently, 
(2)  the  addition  of  any  material  calculated  to 
reduce  its  cohesiveness,  (.3)  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  including  that  of  frost  and  sun- 
shine, and  (4)  fire.  Let  me  briefly  consider 
these  in  order. 

Working  the  soil  deeply  and  well  is  most 
important,  and,  indeed,  indispensable.  Trench- 
ing such  ground  is  no  joke,  I know,  and  many 
a backache  I have  had  over  it ; but  it  must  be 
done,  and,  after  all,  it  is  splendid  exercise  and 
a grand  thing  either  to  give  one  an  appetite  or 
to  warm  one  on  a cold  winter’s  day.  Breaking 
up  the  ground,  as  in  trenching,  lets  the  air  into 
it  thoroughly,  and  no  one  who  has  not  tried  it 
would  believe  what  a difference  this  makes  in 
the  way  the  surface  works  in  a very  short  time. 
My  usual  plan  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  out 
and  throw  aside  the  top-spit  in  trenches  about 
3 feet  wide,  then  break  up  the  subsoil  thoroughly 

a strong,  3-tined  steel  fork,  that  has  been 
worn  down  a bit,  is  the  best  tool  for  this  work 
—mixing  some  ashes,  littery-manure,  &c  , with 
it  at  the  same  time,  then  throw  the  top-spit 
from  the  next  trench  hack  on  to  the  first,  and 
so  on  all  through.  I have  already  begun  this 
operation  in  my  own  garden,  and  every  yard  of 
it  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  by  the 
spring.  Next  winter,  all  being  well,  I shall  go 
a “ spit”  deeper,  and  the  following  year  probably 
a little  deeper  still.  If  the  ground  is  allowed 
to  lie  in  the  rough,  as  left  by  the  spade,  through 
the  winter,  it  will  be  found  to 

Break  down  beautifully  in  the  spring,  espe- 
cially if  taken  at  the  right  time.  The  best  time 
to  do  this  is  just  when  a shower  or  two  has 
fallen,  after  it  has  become  quite  dry ; then  it 
crumbles  up  readily,  and  if  the  surface  is 
dug  over  two  or  three  times  and  mixed 
with  decayed-manure,  ashes,  burnt  earth, 
&o.,  it  ought  to  be  in  capital  condition 
” planting  or  sowing  time  comes  round, 
the  addition  of  light  material  of  any  kind  is 
am  a valuable  help.  Some  of  the  most  useful 
substances  are  ashes  (fresh,  sweet  coal-ashes  from 
the  house  are  the  best,  next  to  wood-ashes,  of 
course),  leaf-mould,  very  old  flaky  manure,  sand. 


road -scrapings,  burnt  earth  or  rubbish  of  any 
kind,  especially  wood,  old  mortar  or  lime- 
rubbish,  broken  bricks,  spent  Hops,  very  old 
tan,  and,  towards  the  bottom  of  the  trenches, 
littery  stable-manure,  fresh  or  not  more  than 
half  decayed,  and  “ ballast  ” (burnt  clay).  The 
difficulty  is  that  such  materials  are  often  either 
not  to  be  had  at  all  or  very  expensive  ; but  one 
or  two  of  them,  and  these  the  best,  are  always 
to  be  had  on  the  ground,  as  will  be  seen  pre- 
sently. In  all  cases  the  rougher  stuff  should 
be  mixed  with  the  lower  “ spits,”  and  the  finer 
near  the  surface.  In  some  houses  a lot  of  ashes 
are  made,  and  these  ought  all  to  go  on  the 
ground  as  fast  as  they  can  be  got.  I have  heard 
itsaid  that  fresh  lime  is  poison  to  heavy  soil,  buti 
mustsay  I have  not  found  it  so.  I am  not  chemist 
enough  to  say  precisely  what  action  it  has  upon 
clay,  but  it  certainly  crumbles  it  up  beauti- 
fully, and  we  all  know  that  a calcareous  loam  is 
the  best  for  fruit-trees,  if  for  nothing  else.  The 
action  of  the  atmosphere  alone  will  work  wonders 
in  time,  though,  of  course,  the  ground  must  be 
broken  up  by  trenching,  to  allow  the  air  to  pene- 
trate it  thoroughly.  The  stiffest  clay  crumbles 
up  easily  when  a thaw  succeeds  a hard  frost, 
but  if  not  worked  up  with  something,  to  keep  its 
particles  separate,  it  will  again  be  close  to  some 
extent  afterwards.  But  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  though  a valuable  aid,  is  too  slow 
an  operation  to  be  depended  upon  alone,  and 
we  must  adopt  other  means  as  well.  Lastly, 

Eire — i.e.,  burning  the  soil,  or  part  of  it,  is, 
in  my  experience,  at  once  the  quickest,  cheapest, 
and  most  effectual  of  all  the  methods  referred 
to,  while  it  acts  as  a powerful  fertiliser  as  well, 
and  thus  saves  the  expense  of  manure,  &c. , to 
some  extent,  at  least,  at  the  same  time  render- 
ing the  ground  beautifully  friable  and  perfectly 
sweet.  My  advice  to  all  who  have  a stiff  or 
clay  soil  to  deal  with  is  to  burn  a quantity  of  it 
and  mix  the  products  of  the  fires  with  the 
staple.  This  can,  of  course,  only  be  done  by 
trenching,  but  this  is  indispensable  in  any  case. 
Wood  is  the  best  fuel  where  it  is  plentiful  and 
cheap,  otherwise  slack  (small  coal)  must  be  em- 
ployed. Make  up  a good  fire  with  some  wood, 
&c.,  and  when  in  full  swing  cover  it  over  with 
lumps  of  clay  or  rough  turf  for  a start.  When 
burning  through  again  fill  up  the  crevices  with 
the  slack ; let  it  burn  a little,  and  then  add  more 
clay  and  slack,  and  so  on  until  a large  heap  is 
formed.  When  this  is  burnt  out  and  cold  sift 
or  roughly  separate  the  result,  working  in  the 
rougher  parts  with  some  manure,  &c.,  in  the 
subsoil,  and  tlie  finer  material  with  the  top-spit, 
or  as  a surface-dressing  afterwards.  The 
medium-sized  and  liarder  lumps  of  burnt  clay 
or  ballast  also  form  a capital  material  for  making 
pathways,  or  for  concreting,  &c.  The  value  of 
such  burnt  material  as  a fertiliser,  especially  for 
root  crops,  also  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

B.  0.  R. 

BUILDING  AND  HEATING  A FORCING- 
HOUSE. 

1990. — ^You  wish  to  have  a cheap  and  useful 
forcing-house  20  feet  long  and  9 feet  wide. 
Take  the  following  as  a guide  and  discard  pre- 
conceived ideas.  By  sinking  the  house,  or  the 
path  of  the  house  for  headroom,  you  save 
nothing  and  gain  nothing.  Simply  dig  out  suf- 


ficient of  the  loose  soil  to  get  a fairly  hard 
bottom,  the  whole  length  and  width  of  the 
house,  plus  6 inches  or  9 inches  extra  all  round. 
Fill  up  with  rough  Portland  cement  concrete  to 
the  ground  level,  and  smoothe  over  the  whole 
with  1 inch  or  2 inches  of  fine  concrete  so  as  to 
make  a perfectly  level  base,  on  the  top  of  which 
erect  your  walls.  Raise  the  side  walls  all  round 
of  9 inch  brickwork  to  a height  of  3 feet  6 inches 
above  the  base  or  floor-line,  leaving  a 3- feet 
opening  in  the  end  for  doorway.  Fix  in  position 
your  sliding-wood  ventilators — or  hinged,  which 
is  the  better  process — on  the  top  of  the  9-inch 
walls.  The  size  of  these  should  be  2 feet  or 
3 feet  long  at  pleasure,  and  the  frames,  made  of 
1^  inch  stuff,  should  be  1 foot  high,  inches 
thick,  and  of  any  length  required,  with  projecting 
horns  or  lugs  to  be  built  into  4^-inch  interme- 
diate piers  1 foot  high  from  the  9-inoh  wall  first 
erected,  and  flush  with  same  on  the  outside. 
These  should  be  divided  at  3 feet  or  4 feet  from 
centre  to  centre,  according  to  the  length  and 
number  of  ventilators  decided  on.  You  may 
carry  the  4J-inch  brickwork  round  the  ends  at 
the  same  level  as  the  sides  and  fix  angle  sashes 
on  the  top  or  make  the  ends  solid  9-inch  brick- 
work up  to  end  rafters,  which  is,  of  course,  the 
cheapest,  leaving  out  in  the  one  end  the  space 
for  doorway.  Fix  6-inch  or  7-inch  by  3-inch 
bevelled  gutter  plates,  with  water  groove  under, 
along  each  side  on  top  of  ventilators,  and  brick 
intermediate  piers,  keeping  flush  with  the  inside 
and  projecting  the  plate  on  the  outside,  and 
return  the  plates  round  the  ends  if  angle  sashes 
are  used.  Now  fix  your  roof,  having  two  7-inch 
by  3-inoh  stout  rafters  at  the  ends,  made  good 
into  a 9-inch  by  l|-inch  ridge  board,  the  angle 
or  pitch  of  roof  being  set  to  30  degs.,  ■which 
will  give  a rise  of  about  7 inches  to  the  foot. 
Nail  the  bars,  which  will  be  about  5 feet  long 
by  2 inches  deep  and  1 inches  thick,  about  1 foot 
apart,  centre  to  centre,  and  arrange  to  have  a 
3 feet  by  1^  foot  lifting-light  hinged  to  ridge 
board  alternately  on  each  side  of  the  roof.  The 
door  should  be  2 feet  8 inches  by  0 feet  as  near 
as  possible,  with  a door  frame  of  4J-inch  by 
3-inch  stuff.  If  you  can  get  the  door  1 inch  or 
2 inches  higher  by  cutting  in  the  door  frame  to 
the  end  rafter  so  much  the  better,  the  approved 
size  of  greenhouse  doors  being  2 feet  8 inches 
wide  and  6 feet  8 inches  high  ; but  this  is  not 
always  attainable  in  small  houses.  Now  for  the 
interior.  Build  a 9-inch  wall  2 feet  high,  and 
on  top  of  that  a 4J-inch,  1 foot  high,  a little 
more  or  less  at  pleasure,  on  one  side  in  a line, 
1 inch  back  from  the  opening  of  the  doorway, 
this  wall  to  be  flusli  on  the  side  of  path  with 
4J-inch  set-off  inside  the  bed.  By  cementing 
the  inside  of  this  and  outside  wall  to  a height 
of  18  inches  a water-tank  will  be  formed  for 
bottom-heat  if  you  desire  it — a thing  not 
largely  used  now  as  in  former  days,  but  useful 
on  certain  occasions.  On  the  other  side  form  a 
stage  with  a deep  ledge  of  8 inches  or  9 inches 
at  side  of  path,  with  a bottom  of  rough  boards 
or  galvanised  iron,  which  will  thus  form,  by 
being  filled  in  with  either  gravel  or  mould,  a 
plant  stage  or  a plunging  bed  for  pots,  or  the 
bines  may  be  planted  out  in  it,  and  Rhubarb  or 
Seakale  forced  under  it.  For  the 

Heating  fix  a Loughborough  or  any  other 
boiler  of  approved  shape  at  the  corner  on  one 
side  of  the  doorway,  and  conduct  a 4-inch  pipe 
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along  the  sides  and  blank  end  on  the  top  of 
the  4J-inch  set-off  of  the  side  walls  against  the 
ventilators,  giving  the  pipe  a rise  from  the 
boiler  of  half  an  inch  to  every  10-feet  run 
till  it  arrives  round  to  the  corner'  on  the 
other  side  of  the  doorway  ; then  turn  down 
under  the  stage  or  under  the  pit,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  a level  of  about  G inches  from 
the  floor,  and  run  the  pipes  back  to  the 
boiler  against  the  outer  wall  under  the  stage 
and  through  the  middle  of  the  tank  at  a fall 
towards  the  boiler,  parallel  to  the  rise  of  the 
flow  pipe.  Fix  a small  feed-cistern  inside  the 
house  and  a supply  pipe  either  into  the  bottom 
of  the  return  pipe  or  into  the  side  of  the  boiler 
at  a level  with  the  bottom  of  return  pipe,  and 
an  air-vent  in  the  top  of  the  elbow  at  the  highest 
terminal  point  of  the  flow  pipe.  Surround  the 
pipe  in  the  tank  with  broken  place  or  stock 
bricks  or  broken  sandstone,  but  not  with 
clinkers  or  anything  of  a vitreous  character, 
keeping  all  the  large  stuff  of  not  less  than  half- 
brick size  at  the  bottom,  and  to  a height  of 
G inches  or  more  above  the  pipe,  and  diminish- 
ing the  size  on  top  to  support  turf,  leaf-mould, 
or  bedding  stuff.  In  building  the  retaining 
wall  of  pit  next  the  patli  leave  holes  4 feet  or 
5 feet  apart,  the  size  to  take  two  bricks  about 
9 inches  by  6 inches,  the  bottom  of  the  holes  to 
be  from  .3  inches  to  G inches  above  the  level  of 
the  pipe  ; these  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
feed  holes  to  supply  the  tank  with  water  or  to 
admit  moisture  when  required  to  the  air  of  the 
house,  and  also  to  regulate  the  temperature  of 
the  bottom  heat.  As  a rule,  these  holes  may  be 
left  open — in  many  nurseries  they  are  always 
open  when  forcing — but  they  may  be  closed  with 
a couple  of  bricks  loosely  inserted,  or  a block  of 
wood.  In  purchasing  a boiler  you  must  get  one 
guaranteed  to  eftectually  heat  the  length  of 
4-ineh  pipes  you  fix,  which  will  be  about  GO  feet 
in  all.  The  pipes  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
draught  of  the  boiler  ; the  draught  depends  on 
the  height  of  the  chimney,  the  higher  the 
chimney  or  flue  pipe  the  quicker  the  draught. 
Constructed  in  this  manner,  with  ordinary  care 
and  management  you  will  find  a partition  in 
this  house  would  be  quite  unnecessary  ; but  it 
could  easily  be  added  afterwards  if  thought 
advisable.  If  you  wish  to  bury  the  house  you 
can  do  so  by  earthing  up  against  the  outside 
walls  to  the  level  of  the  wood  ventilators. 
Where  a house  is  unheated  there  is  a gain  in 
warmth  by  sinking  ; but  when  heated  the  gain 
is  more  imaginary  than  real,  and  for  all  practical 
purposes  such  a house  is  better  in  having  the 
floor  a little  above  rather  than  under  the  ground 
level.  J.  C.  S. 


GARDEN  WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

To  a large  extent  the  Tree-Ferns  and  Palms  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  Orange-trees  and  Australian  plants  of  the 
past.  Both  of  these  families  of  plants  are  exceedingly 
valuable  in  winter  for  filling  large  conservatories,  and  also 
for  decorating  the  corridors,  staircases,  (Ssc.,  on  party 
nights.  Among  Palms,  Kentia  Balmoreana  and  Kentia 
Fosteriana  are  exceedingly  graceful,  and  make  handsome 
specimens.  Seaforthia  elegans  and  Latania  borbonica  are 
free-growing  species — rather  too  free-growing  for  a small 
conservatory — otherwise  they  are  well  adapted  for  making 
centres  for  groups  of  flowering  plants.  A large  plant  of 
Seaforthia  elegans  surrounded  by  Chrysanthemums  has  a 
pretty  effect  at  this  season.  Palms  are  rather  thirsty 
subjects  when  the  pots  or  tubs  are  full  of  roots,  and  if  not 
well  attended  to  the  ends  of  the  leaves  turn  brown.  The 
same  thing  happens  if  too  much  water  is  given,  or  if  the 
drainage  gets  blocked,  and  the  soil  becomes  pasty  and 
sour  in  consequence.  Probably  more  plants  get  out  of 
health  through  receiving  too  much  water  than  too  little, 
and  correct  judgment  is  a matter  of  vital  importance  in 
winter.  Clean  pots  are  necessary  to  healthy  root-action, 
and  any  plant  in  a dirty,  slimy  pot  should  be  seen  to  at 
once.  Specimen  Camellias  now  swelling  their  buds  will  be 
benefited  by  a liquid  stimulant,  especially  if  the  plants 
have  not  been  recently  repotted,  or  if  planted  out  in  a 
border.  Soot-water  is  as  good  as  anything  for  all  plants 
requiring  a nourishing  manure,  and  it  may  be  given 
twice  a week.  It  has  the  merit  of  being  both  cheap  and 
safe,  if  used  weak  and  fairly  clear.  Abutilons  are  useful 
winter-flowering  plants,  especially  when  planted  out,  and 
allowed  to  grow  freely  where  there  is  light  enough  to  ripen 
the  growth.  These  are  useful  to  the  amateur,  as  they 
will  flower  in  small  pots  if  the  growth  has  been  well 
ripened  in  the  open  air  during  the  summer.  Curtings  of 
the  young  shoots  will  rootat  any  time  under  glass.  Plants 
of  the  yellow  and  white  Marguerites  that  were  lifted  from 
the  beds  have  continued  to  bloom  without  check.  I 
always  find  these  useful  for  producing  flowers  for  cutting. 
Epiphyllums  are  among  the  best  and  brightest  of  basket 
plants  in  winter.  They  flower  beautifully  in  a tempera- 
ture of  50  degs.  to  55  degs.,  and  with  proper  treatment 


* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  urnUr  " Garden  Work"  map  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a forliiifiht  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


they  will  continue  effictive  for  several  years  without 
rebasketing.  The  principal  point  in  their  management  is 
to  have  the  growth  ripened  by  exposure  to  strong  light, 
and  a rather  dryer  condition  at  the  roots.  If  there  is  a 
forcing-house  or  pit  at  command,  it  will  soon  be  time  to 
make  arrangements  for  starting  some  of  the  plants  pre- 
pared for  forcing  to  take  the  place  of  the  Chrysanthemums. 
Bulbs  potted  early,  such  as  Roman  Hyacinths,  will  now 
be  throwing  up  their  spikes.  I do  not  think  there  is  much 
gained  by  exposing  Roses  to  strong  heat  just  yet ; but 
plants  of  a few  of  the  free-blooming  Teas  which  have 
been  well  established  in  pots  may  soon  be  started. 

Stove. 

Bouvardias  are  valuable  for  bouquet-making.  They  are 
also  nice  for  the  rooms,  and  will  not  take  m\xoh  harm  if 
changed  frequentlj'.  One  of  the  reasons  why  plants  from 
a warm-house  suffer  is  that  they  are  kept  in  alow  tempera- 
ture too  long,  and  the  pots  being  enveloped  in  Moss,  and 
perhaps  too  freely  watered,  the'  roots  get  a check  that 
injures  the  plant  for  the  season.  Whenever  It  is  necessary 
to  take  the  plants  from  the  stove  to  a room,  it  is  better  to 
keep  them  on  the  side  of  dryness  at  the  roots,  avoiding  the 
other  extreme,  of  course.  Gardenias  will  need  alf  the 
I'ght  they  can  get  now  to  perfect  flower-buds.  There  is 
often  a difficulty  with  these  through  potting  in  soil  of  too 
close  a nature.  The  peat  can  scarcely  be  too  flbry,  and 
with  a dust  of  leaf-mould,  and  plenty  of  sharp  sand,  with 
well  drained  pots,  and  a night  temperature  of  C5  degs., 
there  should  be  plenty  of  flowers.  One  of  the  features  of 
the  stove  will  now  be  the  Poinsettias.  Liquid-manure 
may  ba  given  freely  until  the  bracts  of  the  last  flower-head 
are  completely  expanded.  These  make  a handsome  group 
at  the  warm  end  of  the  conservatory.  I saw  last  year  a 
rather  pretty  arrangement  In  a conservatory  I visited  made 
with  some  well  grown  Poinsettias,  dotteil  about  on  a mass 
of  dwarf  plants  of  Coronilla  glauca.  The  Coronillas  formed 
a groundwork  lor  the  Poinsettias,  and  very  bright  the 
arrangement  with  foliage  and  other  less  brilliant  subjects 
near  looked.  Ipomsea  Horsfalliae  and  Passiflora  princeps 
will  give  brilliancy  to  the  roof  of  the  stove  now.  The 
flowers  of  the  former  soon  fade.  If  used  for  cutting  they 
will  require  changing  every  day.  The  variegated  variety 
of  Hibiscus  Cooperi  is  rather  pretty  at  this  season.  Sprays 
of  very  pretty  leafage  may  often  be  out  from  large  plants 
without  injuring  them,  and  foliage  is  as  important  as 
flowers  ; in  fact,  with  plenty  of  nice  foliage  fewer  flowers 
will  be  required.  Conoclinium  ianthinum  is  worth  grow- 
ing for  its  large  spikes  of  Ageratum-like  flowers  in  winter. 
Another  useful  old  plant  is  the  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans. 
It  is  one  of  the  things  that  anyone  with  a warm  green- 
house might  grow.  I once  saw  a pi int  of  this  Thvrsacan- 
thus  planted  out  in  a corner  of  a cool  stove,  and  led  on  to 
the  root.  The  scarlet  flowers  on  the  ends  of  thread-like 
stems  had  a very  novel  appearance  hanging  down.  Un- 
fortunately, the  flowers  are  not  of  much  use  for  cutting, 
and  one  of  the  chief  tests  applied  to  any  plant  nowadays 
la:  “Has  it  any  value  for  cutting?”  The  Amaryllis 
family  will  now,  for  the  most  part,  be  at  rest,  and  until 
some  movement  is  visible,  the  pots  may  be  placed  in  a 
very  dry  corner  for  the  present,  keeping  the  soil  nearly 
dry  till  the  time  comes  for  starting  into  active  growth 
again.  The  sponge  must  be  busy  now  among  insects. 
"Window  Plants. 

One  of  the  questions  that  is  now  agitating  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  window  gardeners  who  have  no  greenhouse 
to  keep  their  plants  in  is  how  to  keep  them  safe  during 
severe  weather?  The  plants  should  be  moved  from  the 
window  every  frosty  evening.  The  modern  bay  windows 
are  excellent  for  plant  growing  ; but  they  are  also  colder 
than  the  old-fashioned  narrower  windows,  and  plants  have 
been  frozen  to  death  in  them  that  would  have  escaped  in 
days  gone  by.  The  best  contrivance  I know  of  for  pro- 
tecting window  plants  on  a cold,  frosty  nigbt  is  a frame- 
work of  wire  covered  with  several  thicknesses  of  paper 
fastened  together.  It  is  cheap,  and  will  last  for  years  if 
taken  care  of.  All  one  has  to  do  is  to  shift  the  plants  to 
the  middle  of  the  room  on  a very  cold  night,  and  place  the 
cover  over  them.  Bedding  plants  may  be  kept  in  a spire 
room  in  winter  with  very  little  trouble,  as  such  plants  are 
best  kept  dry  at  the  root  if  they  have  to  be  wintered  in  a 
low  temperature.  With  ordinary  watchfulness  insects 
should  be  got  rid  of  now  by  using  a damp  sponge  or  a very 
small,  soft  brush  dipped  in  soapy  water.  Hyacinths  may 
be  placed  in  glasses  now  for  blooming  after  Christmas. 
The  single  kinds  are  best.  Roots  of  Forget-me-nots  and 
coloured  Primroses  may  be  lifted  from  the  border  and 
potted  for  early  blooming. 

Outdoor  Glarden. 

It  is  time  all  outside  window-boxes  were  re-filled  for  the 
winter  season,  and  if  among  the  small  evergreen  shrubs 
usually  planted  in  the  boxes  bulbs  are  inserted  thickly, 
the  spring  effect  is  provided  for  as  well  as  winter.  Those 
who  would  rather  have  other  flowers  than  bulbs  may  plant 
any  of  the  hardy  early-flowering  plants,  such  as  Arabis, 
Violas  or  Pansies,  Primroses,  Polyanthus,  Auriculas.  The 
last  named  will  succeed  in  the  north  aspects.  Bulb  plant- 
ing should  be  finished  as  soon  as  possible.  Tulips 
especially  should  have  attention.  After  this  time  bulbs 
out  of  the  ground  lose  strength,  and  will  not  flower  so 
well.  Prepare  beds  for  Lilies  ot  the  Valley  by  digging  them 
deeply  and  working  in  a good  dressing  of  old  manure, 
leaf-mould,  &c.  Remove  weeds  from  lawns  by  digging 
them  out,  and  filling  in  the  holes  with  sifted  soil.  Roll 
frequently  afterwards.  This  is  a good  season  for  manuring 
lawns  where  the  Grasses  are  thin  and  weak.  No  one  does 
enough  in  the  way  of  encouraging  the  Grass,  hence  the 
weeds  get  the  upperhand.  Bone-meal  is  an  excellent 
manure  for  thickening  and  strengthening  the  Grasses. 
Soot  also  is  good.  The  present  is  a good  time  for  laying 
down  new  turves  should  repairs  be  necessary.  All  bedding 
plants  of  a tender  nature  should  be  taken  from  cold  pits 
and  frames  and  placed  on  shelves  near  the  glass  in  the 
greenhouse  for  the  winter.  Cuttings  of  Calceolarias, 
Pansies,  Violas,  Antii-rhinums,  and  Pentstemons,  may  yet 
be  planted  in  cold  frames  in  sandy  loam  made  firm.  They 
will  strike  without  much  attention,  and  make  nice  plants 
for  potting  out  next  spring.  In  the  suburbs  ot  large  towns 
a fashion  has  grown  up  of  late  years  of  potting  up  speci- 
men shrubs  and  standing  the  pots  round  the  entrance,  or 
on  the  steps  leading  to  the  front  door.  They  give  a dressy 
appearance,  and  are  not  expensive.  The  smaller  Conifers 
are  all  suitable.  Evergreen  shrubs  may  yet  ba  planted. 
The  land  now  after  recent  rains  is  in  good  order  for 
planting.  Dress  over  herbaceous  borders,!  and  give  ftop- 
dressing  of  manure. 


Fruit  Oarden. 

The  planting  of  hardy  fruit-trees  should  now  be  in  full 
swing.  If  profit  is  the  main  object  it  is  better  to  trust 
more  to  the  old  well. known  free-bearing  sorts  that  are 
known  to  do  well  in  the  district  than  to  go  in  for  new  sorts 
that  are  introduced  with  glowing  descriptions.  There  is  a 
marked  tendency  among  planters  in  favour  of  early  Apples 
and  Pears ; but'  the  greatest  profit  in  the  future  will  lie 
vyith  the  planters  of  good  late-keeping  sorts,  such  as  Wel- 
lington, Blenheim  Orange,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  Northern 
Greening,  not  forgetting  the  old  Norfolk  Beaufin,  which  is 
a sure  bearer.  A few  acres  of  Wellingtons  and  Blenheims 
will  be  a little  fortune  to  the  planteror  his  heirs  in  twenty 
years’  time.  Plant  in  well  prepared  stations  30  feet  apart. 
Place  cattle  guards  around  each  tree,  and  let  the  pigs, 
sheep,  and  other  live  stock  have  a free  run  around  them. 
This  refers  more  especially  to  the  orchard  on  Grass,  with- 
out breaking  up  the  sward  ; but  if  the  land  is  cultivated 
the  bottom  crop  should  be  composed  of  bush  fruits  5 feet 
to  0 feet  apart.  One  has  only  to  consider  the  letting  value 
of  thriving  orchards  to  be  convinced  that  planting  fruit- 
trees  will  pay  wherever  a suitable  position  can  be  found. 
Strawberry-plants  in  pots  for  forcing  should  be  secured 
from  frost  in  some  way  to  prevent  breakage  of  pots. 
Nothing  beats  plunging  the  pots  in  ashes  up  to  the  rim, 
scattering  a little  dry  Fern  or  dry  litter  over  them  after 
severe  frost  sets  in ; or  a few  old  mats  will  answer  the 
same  purpose.  The  late  frosts  have  pretty  well  cleared  off 
the  leaves  from  the  wall  and  other  trained  fruit-trees,  and 
no  time  should  be  lost  now  in  pu.shing  forward  the  pruning 
and  training  of  hardy  fruits.  Where  the  presence  of  the 
“ winter  moth”  hasbaen  detected,  the  smearing  of  the  stems 
of  the  trees  with  grease  has  been  found  useful  in  preventing 
the  larvae  from  following  out  their  instinct,  and  climbing 
the  trees  to  lie  hidden  till  the  sunshine  in  spring  brings 
them  to  life  and  activity.  Cuttings  ot  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  should  be  selected  and  prepared  for  planting. 
Grafts  also  of  approved  sorts  of  Apples  and  Pears  should 
be  laid  in  for  use  in  spring  before  the  pruning  is  completed. 
Look  over  fruit-stores,  and  keep  all  sweet,  dry,  and 
clean. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

The  late  frosts  have  acted  as  a reminder  that  anything 
liable  to  injury,  such  as  Beets,  Carrots,  and  Caulifloa’ers, 
should  be  placed  under  cover,  or,  in  the  case  of  Cauli- 
flowers, lifting  the  plants  showing  hearts,  and  laying  them 
in  some  sheltered  spot,  ivill  suttioe  for  the  present.  At 
the  approach  of  frost  they  can  be  covered  in  a few  minutes 
with  mats  or  straw  covers.  It  is  time  also  the  late  Celery 
received  its  final  earthing  up.  Keep  all  growing  crops, 
such  as  Onions,  Spinach,  Lettuces,  &c.,  free  from  weeds, 
and  remove  dead  leaves  from  Brussels  Sprouts  and  other 
green  crops.  Look  well  to  the  manure  heap,  for  upon  this 
will  depend  the  future  of  the  kitchen  garden.  Everything 
in  the  nature  of  waste  material  has  a value  as  manure, 
and  if  all  the  materials  are  worked  into  a compost,  it  will 
be  more  suitable  for  most  crops  than  fresh,  rank  manure. 
In  gardens  much  infested  with  insect  life,  salt,  lime,  and 
soot,  may  be  freely  used  together  or  separately  to  cleanse 
and  enrich  the  land.  Salt  sprinkled  over  the  surface  just 
before  digging  a slug  infested  piece  of  land  at  the  rate  of 
a pound  to  the  square  yard,  will  have  much  value,  and 
more  use  should  be  made  ot  it.  This  is  a good  season  to 
dress  Asparagus-beds  with  salt.  In  country  districts, 
where  there  are  plenty  of  tree  leaves,  these,  if  raked  up, 
will  come  in  useful  for  making  hot-beds,  and,  still  further, 
in  the  future  they  will  be  valuable  potting  and  top-dress- 
ing material.  Tomatoes  for  winter  fruiting  will  require 
assistance  in  setting  their  blossoms.  In  some  cases  it  will 
be  an  advantage  to  stop  the  leading  shoots  beyond  the 
truss  of  blossom  to  throw  back  the  strength.  The  shoot 
which  breaks  away  can  be  laid  in  till  another  truss  ot 
blossoms  is  produced.  This  treatment  will  cause  ths 
blossoms  to  set  better.  A night  temperature  ot  60  degs 
will  be  necessary  now  to  colour  up  the  fruit  well. 

E.  Hobday 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

The  outdoor  garden  will  now  be  In  its  winter  trim  ; ten- 
der plants  all  safely  housed,  or  their  remains  neatly  cleared 
away,  fallen  leaves  swept  up  and  disposed  ot,  the  beds  and 
borders  forked  over,  and  bulbs,  &c.,  all  planted— or,  at 
least,  this  should  be  the  case.  A few  late  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  a sheltered  corner,  or  against  a sunny  wall,  with 
the  last  of  the  Michaelmas  Daisies,  still  afford  a gleam  of 
colour  ; but  not  much  of  brightness  can  be  looked  for  in  a 
town  garden  for  the  next  three  months  at  least.  Berries 
are  useful,  especially  those  of  the  Aucuba  (the  plain  or 
green-leaved  form  of  this,  by  the  way,  produces  berries 
much  more  freely  than  the  variegated  variety,  though  the 
plants  do  not  grow  so  freely),  the  Fiery  Thorn  (Cratiegus 
Pyraoantha),  Cotoneasters,  and  the  charming  Mezereon. 
VVe  miss,  however,  the  bright  hips  and  haws  which 
adorn  even  the  hedges  in  country  places,  for  in  a smoke- 
laden atmosphere  the  Rose  cannot  exist  at  all,  and 
the  Hawthorn,  though  it  will  live  and  grow  slowly, 
seldom,  if  ever,  produces  either  flowers  or  berries,  and 
even  the  glossy-leaved  Holly,  though  a good  town  plant  as 
far  as  the  foliage  is  concerned,  is  almost  invariably  desti- 
tute of  berries  also.  Plants  In  rooms  and  inside  window- 
sills must  have  the  most  careful  attention  from  this  time 
onwards  to  enable  them  to  survive  the  ordeal  of  the  winter, 
more  particularly  where  much  gas  is  used  in  the  house. 
In  this  case  much  the  best  plan  is  to  remove  them  from 
the  sitting-room  every  evening,  before  the  gas  is  lighted, 
to  a cool— but  not  too  cold- and  airy  apartment,  where  gas 
is  not  used,  and  to  ventilate  the  sitting-room  thoroughly 
before  bringing  them  back  again  in  the  morning.  Plants 
standing  in  the  dry  atmosphere  of  a room,  heated  by  both 
fire  and  gas,  require  water  much  more  frequently  than 
they  would  do  in  the  comparatively  cool  and  moist  sur- 
roundings of  a greenhouse,  and  evergreen  subjects  of  all 
kinds  must  never  be  allowed  to  become  very  dry  at  the 
root.  The  leaves  of  Camellias,  Orange-trees,  Palms,  India- 
rubber-plants,  and  others  with  smooth  foliage,  should  also 
be  frequently  sponged  to  free  them  from  dust  and  dirt ; 
always  use  tepid  water,  and  if  they  are  very  foul  a very 
little  soap  at  first,  rinsing  it  off  with  clean  water  subse- 
quently. In  the  greenhouse,  Chinese  Primulas  are  com- 
mencing to  throw  up  their  flower-spikes.  Keep  them 
evenly  moist  at  the  root  with  a little  liquid  manure  now 
and  then,  and  afford  the  plants  the  lightest  positionsupon 
shelves  or  high  stages  close  to  the  glass.  These  plants 
bloom  so  abundantly  and  continuously,  even  in  the  worst 
localities,  as  to  deserve  the  utmost  care  at  all  times.  Ex- 
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amine  the  earllest-pottert  batch  of  Roman  Hyacinthi>,  and 
if  the  pots  are  getting  full  of  roots  some  of  the  forwardest 
may  be  cleaned  and  brought  gradually  into  a warm  tem- 
perature for  winter  flowering.  B.  C.  R. 


Extracts  from  a garden  diarg  from  November 
15th  to  November  '22nd. 

Make  up  hot-beds  for  forcing  Asparagus.  They  are 
generally  made  4 feet  high  at  the  back,  and  3 feet  in  height 
at  front,  and  are  composed  of  about  equal  quantities  of 
stable-manure  and  tree  leaves,  which  are  well  blended 
together,  and  packed  up  with  moderate  firmness. 
When  the  heat  rises  sufficiently  and  steadies  a bit,  the 
roots  will  be  lifted  and  placed  close  together  on  a layer  of 
leaf-mould,  with  a covering  of  about  4 inches  in  depth  of 
light  rich  soil  on  top.  The  lights  will  be  shut  down  close 
and  covered  with  mats  till  the  “grass”  comes  through ; then 
light  and  ventilation  will  have  attention  to  flavour  the 
heads.  If  the  beds  are  cirefully  built  up  there  will  be  no 
excess  of  heat  with  the  half-and-half  mixture  used  in  their 
construction.  After  the  Asparagus  has  been  all  cut,  and  the 
roots  cleared  out,  the  beds  come  useful  lor  Horn  Carrots, 
Radishes,  and  early  Potatoes.  During  the  past  week  the 
early  Potatoes  have  been  gone  through,  and  the  sets  placed 
in  single  layers,  crown  upwards,  in  shallow  bo.xes,  so  that 
when  movement  begins  the  growing  force  may  be  concen- 
trated upon  the  central  crown  eye.  Of  course,  the  boxes 
are  placed  in  a light  position  free 
from  frost.  Those  intended  for 
early  planting  are  placed  in  a cool 
greenhouse  under  the  stages, 
where  sulficient  light  reaches  them 
to  harden  the  slowly  moving  eyes. 

Took  up  the  first  batch  of  Stakale- 
roots,  and  started  them  in  the 
Mushroom-house.  A dozen  strong 
roots  of  an  early  variety  of  Rhubarb 
were  also  lifted  and  placed  close 
together  in  a spare  corner  in  the 
Mushroom-house.  Planted  a col- 
lection of  imported  Lilies  and 
Irises  in  a recently  formed  bed  of 
Rhododendrons  ; the  Lilies  towards 
the  middle,  and  the  Iris  outside, 
just  within  the  margins.  The 
Rhododendron-beds  seem  to  suit 
the  Lilies,  and  the  Irises  are  all  the 
better  for  a little  friendly  shelter, 
and  the  prepared  soil  is  also  an 
advantage.  Rearranged  one  of  the 
herbaceous  borders.  Some  of  the 
plants,  notably  some  of  the  peren- 
nial Sunflowers,  have  made  too 
much  growth.  How  beautiful  the 
Michaelmas  Daisies  have  been  and 
still  are  this  season  ! The  growth 
has  been  less  straggling,  and,  if 
possible,  more  flotiferous.  Aster 
Amellus  has  been,  and  still  is, 
very  beautiful,  and  the  flowers  are 
nice  for  cutting.  It  is  also  a good 
grower  ; just  the  kind  for  planting 
in  a mass  anywhere.  Moved  a 
further  supply  of  Arum  Lilies  to  a 
warm  house  to  help  up  the  flower- 
spikes.  I want  them  for  Christmas. 

Roman  Hyacinths  are  coming  into 
bloom,  and  double  Primulas,  Cycla- 
mens, and  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
impart  much  brightness  to  the  con- 
servatory, filling  in  round  the 
groups  of  Chrysanthemums  with 
just  the  kind  of  band  they  require 
1.0  take  off  the  gawkyness.  But 
just  now  the  Chrysanthemum  is 
the  great  show  of  the  autumn 
Wnen  well  done  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum display  is,  so  far  as  mere 
colour  is  concerned,  the  display  of 
the  year.  A dry,  buoyant  atmos- 
phere is  necessary  to  preserve  them 
in  good  condition,  for  the  large, 
highly-fed  blooms  seem  more 
liable  to  suffer  from  damp  than  the 
smaller  flowers  of  the  long  ago  were, 
kfires  are,  of  course,  used  regularly 
in  the  conservatory  now  to  keep 
things  right,  and  this  little  bit  of 
fire-heat  enables  us  to  open  ven- 
tilators every-  forenoon  to  sweeten 
the  atmosphere.  Prepared  sites 
for  young  fruit-trees.  Apples  on  the 
Paradise  chiefly.  These  are  the 
coming  trees,  I fancy,  for  the  small 
garden.  They  take  up  so  little  room,  and  they  rarely  fail 

Pt-nn  highly  coloured. 

Pruned  Pears  on  west  walls. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 
November  is  the  month  for  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum. We  have  the  gay  eastern  flower  with  us 
even  in  September,  when  Mdme.  Desgrange  and 
its  progeny  give  us  welcome  handsful  of  flowers, 
and  a few  blossoms  of  late  types  linger  even 
until  the  first  signs  of  spring  are  apparent. 
But  now  is  the  true  season  for  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum, and  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
England  exhibitions  are  being  held,  the  latest, 
of  course,  in  the  north,  as  Sheffield  and 
Birmingham.  We  look  for  and  want  such 
splendidly-coloured  flowers  as  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum at  this  period  of  the  year,  and  everyone 
can  produce  them,  hence  their  popularity  wth 
amateurs — those  who  have  nothing  but  a little 
greenhouse  to  give  shelter  to  the  plants  from 
sharp  frosts  and  storms  of  wind  and  rains.  In 
the  suburbs  of  London  there  are  many 


Chrysanthemums  Elise  Dordon  (small  flower)  and  Edward  Molyneux.  (See  p.  51C.) 


greenhouse. -The  question 
in  » cold  greenhouse  is  very  often 

asked  in  this  paper.  I grow  the  following : Cinerarias, 
douWrrn,ri?  °®H  muensis.  Pelargoniums 

inHo  i larffe  flowering.  Begonias  double  and 
r i,n  n ■^'Ihoughlatecomingiutoflowerthey 

aod  friends. 

^ low-roofed  house  on  frosty  nights  with  tarred 
Place  "'‘"o*' I generally  take  off  at  9 p.m.  and  re- 

om»n  ’ d I'l’o  li'ost  be  very  severe  light  a 

u during  the  time  that  it  lasts.  I 
bfnniT  b®  due  to  my  redding 

mornhs^  flowered  abundantly  for  its  age-only  thirteen 
LTw^nt  '’®‘'y  ”"®  blossoms  off  it,  and  only 

n ! ?‘'°l^®d  •'be  plant  to  go  to  rest.  It  has  been  grown 

somi^  of  th®  “‘Obes).  Perhaps  these  facts  may  interest 
U u)  flmi  ‘^®/®®'der3  of  Gardening.  My  great  surprise 
1?'^  .Pooplo  grow  this  splendid  flower.  The 
®"d  has  borne  50  large 
f.  ‘®  small;  but  I attend  to  the 

plants^entirely  my.elf,  being  a great  lover  of  flowers  - 


cultivators  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  extra- 
dinary results  are  produced  under  apparently 
insurmountable  difficulties.  But  to  fail  badly 
with  Chrysanthemums  betrays  deplorable 
ignorance  of  a common  subj'ect.  The  plants 
require  simply  care.  They  are  hardy,  easily 
grown,  quickly  affected,  however,  by  neglect, 
and  it  needs  only  a knowledge  of  a few  simple 
details  to  gain  blooms  of  the  same  size  and 
splendour  that  ornament  exhibition  tables. 
This  is  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
introduction  of  the  flower  into  England.  M. 
Blancard,  of  Marseilles,  brought  the  large- 
flowering  variety  from  China,  and  it  was  sent 
to  England  in  1790,  the  following  year,  when  it 
was  named  the  Old  Purple.  The  little  Chusan 
Daisy,  sent  home  from  China  by  Fortune  in 
184.3,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Pompon  class  ; 
and  in  1860  the  same  intrepid  traveller  intro- 
duced from  Japan  the  Japanese  varieties — those 
masses  of  petals  that  charm  us  with  their  rich- 
ness, variety  of  colouring,  and  bewitching  grace. 
At  first  they  were  frowned  upon  by  the  florists 
of  that  period,  who  could  only  see  beauty  in  a 


thing  that  conformed  to  certain  hard-and-fast 
rules  ; but  nothing  has  given  greater  stimulus 
to  the  culture  of  the  flower  than  this  race.  The 
Incurved  Ciirysanthemu.m  first  had  its  birth 
about  the  year  18.30.  It  is  this  clas.s  that  has 
remained  almost  stationary.  We  know  by  this 
that  the  incurved  variety  of  thirty  years  ago  was 
much  as  it  is  now.  The  old  Queen  of  England 
that  the  famous  John  Salter  raised  when  he 
came  back  from  Versailles,  driven  out  by  the 
revolution  of  1848  to  set  up  a business  at 
Hammersmith,  still  remains  the  best  of  its  class. 
Others  could  be  mentioned,  but  the  best  varie- 
ties for  growing  have  been  so  often  mentioned 
in  these  pages  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer 
to  them  here.  During  the  past  two  or 
three  years  this  class  has  increased  greatly  in 
interest  by  the  acquisition  of  sev-eral  new  flowers 
of  unquestionable  merit.  The  two  moat  noted 
are  M.  A.  Haggis  and  Violet  Tomlin.  Both 
are  of  the  Princess  of  Wales’  family- — the  first  a 
sport  from  Mrs.  Heale,  itself  a delightful 
incurved  bloom.  The  colour  of  the  sport  is 
bronzy-yellow,  the  form  perfect,  and  it  makes 
a good  first-row  flower  on  the  exhibition 
board.  Violet  Tomlin  is  of  full  rich  purple, 
very  distinct  and  decided — a colour  that  was 
wanted  to  impart  greater  variety  into  this  sec- 
tion. Both  are  now  established  kinds,  and  will 
retain  their  hold  until  something  better  forces 
them  from  their  position.  About  a fortnight 
ago  a kind  named  Mdme.  Gayral  was  shown  at 
the  Floral  Committee  of  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society.  It  was  given  a first-class  cer- 
tificate and  is  likely  to  make  a first-rate  incurved 
flower,  having  much  the  character  of  .leanne 
d’Arc,  the  petals  white,  tipped  with  a distinct 
purple-lilac  colour.  It  is  a charming  thing,  and 
we  hope  that  many  more  such  acquisitions  will 
be  added  to  the  increasing  list.  The  incurved 
Chrysanthemum  is  most  closely  connected  with 
the  exhibition.  It  is  there  it  is  seen  in  its 
primness  and  formality,  but  we  advise  those 
who  have  not  grown  them  for  decoration  to  do 
so,  as  the  plants  give  delightful  sprays  of  bloom, 
not,  of  course,  big  like  the  show  flowers,  but  of 
great  value  for  cutting.  Mrs.  G.  Rundle, 
Mrs.  George,  and  Dixon  are  the  two  princi- 
pal kinds,  and  they  both  make  pretty 
pot  plants  when  smothered  with  flowers. 
This  is  done  by  not  stopping  the  shoots  ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  naturally -grown 
plants  should  not  have  a place  at  the  exhibitions 
in  place  of  the  standards,  half-standards,  and 
other  grotesque  shapes  that  one  is  supposed  to 
admire  or  be  considered  heterodox.  The 
Japan eseChrysanthemum,  on  the  otherhand, 
has  always  progressed.  The  French  nursery- 
men have  given  it  their  closest  attention,  and 
flooded  our  gardens  with  what  we  must  call 
much  utter  rubbish,  though  gems  have,  of  course, 
occurred  from  time  to  time.  But  the  Japanese 
flower,  best  known  by  its  irregular  masses  of 
petals,  twisted  and  curled  like  a tangled  ball  of 
wool,  is  ever  changing,  always  presenting  some 
new  phase,  like  the  snow-white  Avalanche  or 
such  a type  as  Edward  Audiguier.  Since,  too, 
the  treasures  of  Japan  have  been  opened  to  us 
by  the  introduction  of  novelties  straight  from 
the  Land  of  Flowers  this  division  has  received 
greater  stimulus.  The  flower  is  the  pride  of  the 
Japanese.  It  holds  the  same  place  in  their  affec- 
tions as  the  Ro.se  does  in  England,  and  since  1 186, 
at  any  rate,  if  not  before,  it  was  cultivated  with 
ardent  zeal  by  the  natives.  It  is  the  official  seal 
and  crest  of  the  Mikado,  and  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum showheldeach  yearin'the  Emperor’s  garden 
constitutes  the  great  social  event  of  the  year.  It 
figures  in  their  artistic  work,  and  the  literature 
of  the  country  is  full  of  allusions  to  it.  Avalanche 
is  one  of  those  introduced  direct  from  Japan  ; so 
is  Edwin  Molyneux,  which  varies  so  remarkably 
from  the  crown  and  late  bud.  The  crown  bud 
gives  a bloom  like  that  of  Comte  de  Germiny, 
but  from  the  late  bud  the  flower  is  very  different, 
free,  and  splendidly  deep  in  colour,  rich  crimson, 
very  striking  in  contrast  to  the  golden  reverse 
of  the  petals.  These  two  varieties  are,  jierhaps, 
the  most  meritorious  of  the  productions  from 
Japan,  and  lift  the  veil  that  has  long  shut  out 
such  floral  treasures  from  European  eyes. 
The  extraordinary  progresses  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum since  the  National  Society,  which 
represents  it,  was  established,  has,  of  course, 
had  its  influence  upon  English  hybridists,  who 
are  now  assiduously  raising  new  types  for  the 
beautifying  of  gardens  in  November.  Gloire 
de  Rochezy,  a lovely  salmon-red  Japanese 
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flower,  is  of  this  class  ; it  was  raised  in  Algiers 
from  English  seed,  and  is  evidence  that  the 
English  grower  is  only  beginning  to  know  that 
he  has  let  the  Continental  florist  supply  him 
with  things  that  he  might  have  raised  at  home, 
and  thus  kept  his  trade,  to  a great  extent,  in  his 
own  hands.  Stanstead  Surprise,  rich  crimson- 
pink  silvery  reverse,  and  Stanstead  White,  pure- 
white,  are  both  of  English  origin,  and  represent 
the  Japanese  class.  Some  may  urge  that  they 
are  too  large,  and  so  they  are.  The 

WoRSHiv  OF  SIZE  has  destroyed,  to  a degree, 
the  beauty  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  but  I be- 
lieve that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  beauty  will 
be  put  before  mere  size.  I notice  that  more 
than  one  Pompon  of  good  colour  has  been 
rejected  for  the  reason  that  it  outstripped  the 
proper  limits  of  size.  Several  new  classes 
have  been  added.  We  now  have  Japanese  re- 
flexed and  .Japanese  incurved,  as  the  channing 
buff  coloured  L’Automne,  which  is  a good  type 
of  this  division.  The  florets  are  like  those  of 
the  Japanese  flowers,  but  have  a distinct  reflexed 
character.  The  illustration  on  p.  51.")  represents 
the  Pompon  Elise  Dordon,  one  of  the  prettiest 
flowers  of  its  class — soft  rosy-pink  in  colour, 
and  also  a small  flower  of  Edwin  Molyneux, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
A few  of  the  better  new  flowers  are  : Anna 
Hartshorn,  a Japanese  incurved  variety,  whicli 
has  broad,  waxy-white  flowers,  very  massive 
and  striking.  This  is  a splendid  addition. 
Siuvenir  de  Menier  is  of  a splendid  colour,  dark- 
red,  and  a good  Japanese  flower  ; W.  H.  Lincoln 
(soft-yellow,  an  incurved  Japanese),  Puritan  (a 
splendid  waxy-white,  tinted  with  blush,  Japanese 
kind)  ; Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson  (Japanese,  a 
magnificent  flower,  chestnut -bronze  in  colour, 
shaded  with  yellow)  ; and  Annie  Clibran  (v/liich 
is  a pink  coloured  form  of  Mdlle.  Lacroix). 
Alice  Bird  (yellow)  makes  a delightful  plant. 
It  is  of  excellent  habit,  very  free  and  compact ; 
an  excellent  pot  plant.  X.  Y.  Z. 


2.TV2  — Ti'eatment  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums.— The  reason  the  plants  are  flowering 
so  late  is  owing  to  the  buds  not  being  “taken,” 
as  the  growers  term  it.  This  year  they  were 
ready  in  J uly,  and  most  of  them  early  in  August. 
At  that  time  a very  tiny,  pointed  bud  may  be 
observed  at  the  top  of  the  stem  ; immediately 
underneath  it  are  buds  ready  to  start  into 
growth,  which  they  will  do  at  once,  and,  if  left 
alone,  they  will  grow  away  freely,  but  the  centre 
bud  will  die,  and  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
weeks  the  second  growths  will  also  form  buds, 
and  doubtless  this  is  what  has  occurred  with 
the  plants  in  cpiestion.  AVhen  early  flowers  are 
required  the  leaf-buds  close  to  the  small  flower- 
bud  must  be  removed  with  the  finger  and  thumb, 
and  the  flower-bud  will  then  develop  into  one  of 
the  large  flowers  similar  to  those  seen  at  exhi- 
bitions in  October  and  early  in  November. — 
J.  D.  E. 

Your  failure  in  getting  your  plants  to 

flower  arises  through  their  being  cut  down.  I 
do  not  wish  to  say  a word  against  the  cutting- 
down  principle,  because  when  all  the  details  are 
carried  out  in  a skilful  manner  there  is  no  better 
plan  of  getting  plants  of  low  stature,  but  the 
practice  is  attended  with  some  risk,  as  your  case 
proves,  when  it  is  not  well  understood  by  those 
who  adopt  it.  If  the  plants  are  not  strong, 
and  the  pots  full  of  roots,  when  they  are  cut 
down  they  are  sure  to  be  a long  time  in  starting 
into  growth  again.  It  is  evident  your  plants 
were  not  in  a condition  to  be  dealt  with  in  that 
way.  I do  not  want  to  discourage  you,  but  I 
advise  you  in  future  to  confine  your  attention 
to  only  a few  of  your  stock,  and  those  the 
strongest  plants.  A little  observation  will  soon 
show  you  how  and  when  to  deal  with  them.  I 
am  rather  in  favour  of  the  cutting-down 
principle,  because  it  enables  the  cultivator  to 
get  plants  of  moderate  height  for  the  eonserva- 
tofy  or  greenhouse.  One  thing,  however,  is 
important  to  make  it  a success,  and  that  is 
strong  early-struck  plants  ; weak  late  ones  will 
be  sure  to  disappoint. — J.  C.  C. 

2180. — Best  form  of  house  for  Chrys- 
a.uthemums. — The  style  that  admits  most 
light  is  unquestionably  the  best,  and  as  for  these 
tail-habited  subjects  plenty  of  head-room  is  also 
necessary,  it  follows  that  a house  constructed 
with  side-lights  is  most  suitable.  Structures 
consisting  only  of  a glass  roof  and  low  walls  of 
brick  are,  of  course,  frequently  made  use  of  for 


storing  the  plants,  and  where  these  are  of  a 
dwarf  description,  and  openings  exist  here  and 
there  in  the  brickwork  by  which  air  may  be 
admitted  when  required,  they  answer  the  pur- 
pose sufficiently  well  ; but  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  other  form, 
especially  when  as  good  a display  as  possible 
is  the  object.  Were  I constructing  a house 
especially  for  this  purpose  I should  adopt  a 
width  of  from  25  feet  to  .30  feet,  according  to 
circumstances,  with  a central  bed  10  feet  or 
12  feet  wide,  two  pathways  of  .3  feet,  and  two 
side  beds  of  3 feet  or  4 feet ; height  to  the  eaves 
or  upper  wall-plate  about  0 feet,  and  to  the  apex 
of  the  roof,  15  feet  to  18  feet  ; length,  anything 
beyond  50  feet,  according  to  the  requirements. 
The  side-lights  should,  of  course,  be  hung  so  as 
to  act  as  ventilators  when  necessary,  and  plenty 
of  openings  be  arranged  in  the  roof  as  well. — 
B.  0.  R. 

2.321.— Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  A. 

Hardy. — This  variety  of  Chrysanthemum  has 
been  much  over-rated.  It  is  uncertain  in  growth, 
and  more  uncertain  in  flowering.  I saw  a very 
fine  flower  of  it  the  other  day  on  a staml  of 
Japanese  varieties  in  a flower  show,  and  was 
sufficiently  interested  to  ask  the  gardener  how 
it  was  produced.  He  informed  me  that  it  was 
the  only  good  flower  upon  ten  plants,  and  that 
he  did  not  intend  t o grow  it  again.  My  own  ex- 
perience with  it  is  that  it  is  so  uncertain  tliatil 
is  not  worth  growing. — J.  1).  E. 


ORCHIDS, 

A CAUTION  TO  AMATEUR  ORCHID 
GROWERS. 

A WORD  of  caution,  I find,  is  necessary  to  young 
beginners  on  buying  Orchids.  I was  recently 
in  a sale-room  with  two  readers  of  this  paper. 
One  of  them  had  bought  somewhat  largely  the 
week  previously  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandne, 
he  being  very  fond  of  this  Orchid  ; and  I 
do  not  wonder  at  this.  He  said  he  would 
like  to  buy  a hundred  of  them  if  he  had 
anywhere  to  put  them.  Now  I knew  my  other 
friend  had  just  had  a house  put  up  and  heated, 
and  at  that  time  had  nothing  in  it.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a first  attempt  at  Orchid  buying.  I 
said  : “ Yes  ; but  neither  you  nor  anyone  else 
should  go  in  for  such  a quantity  at  one  time.”  I 
saw  afterwards  that  he  had  bought  about  sixty 
plants.  Now  I want  here  to  show  my  readers 
the  fallacy  of  such  a proceeding.  These  plants 
were,  of  course,  very  small,  though  healthy,  but 
they  will  be  years  before  they  bloom,  and  there- 
fore my  friend  will  be  a long  time  before  he 
reaps  the  reward  of  his  labour.  It  is  always 
better  for  amateurs  to  select  a variety  of  things, 
in  one  or  two  plants  of  each,  studying  the  kinds 
that  will  grow  together  in  one  house,  hot  or 
cool.  These,  if  bought  in  at  a reasonable  size, 
will  flower  annually,  and  afford  satisfaction  and 
pleasure,  whilst  a lot  of  plants  of  one  kind,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  so  small,  afford  a blank 
for  three  or  four  years.  It  is  by  committing 
blunders  like  these  that  amateurs  lose  heart  with 
their  plants.  They  have  nothing  to  show  for  their 
pains.  If  they  had  Fuchsias  or  Pelargoniums, 
being  quick-growing  plants,  they  soon  get  a 
display.  Everything  looks  cheetful  and 
gay,  but  in  cases  like  the  above  I am  fre- 
quently told ; “ Oh  ! I hate  the  name  of  Orchids 
because  my  house  is  never  cheerful  with  flowers.” 
This,  however,  is  in  too  many  instances  entirely 
brought  about  by  their  own  ignorance,  or  by 
wrong  advice.  A word  for  my  first-named 
friend.  He  could  afford  to  grow  a quantity  ; 
he  is  a grower  of  some  standing  ; he  has  been 
connected  with  the  plants  for  some  time  ; has 
a fair  collection  of  mixed  sorts,  so  that  he  may 
fairly  hope  to  be  always  having  something  in 
bloom,  aud  something  to  interest  himself  and 
family.  But  amateurs  situated  in  a similar 
manner  to  my  second  friend  should  hesitate 
before  buying  in  a similar  manner.  If  my 
readers  will  look  at  my  advice  in  this  light 
tliey  will  see  I am  right.  Take,  for  instance,  a 
plant  of  Odontoglossum  grande,  of  Oncidium 
tigrinum,  one  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandras 
and  of  0.  Pescatorei,  and  several  others,  could 
be  bought  in  flower  for  a very  little  money,  and 
they  would  reasonably  be  expected  to  flower 
every  year,  whilst  others  could  be  picked  up  from 
time  to  time  which  would  flower  at  various 
seasons,  so  as  to  maintain  a constant  supply  of 


blossoms,  and  as  these  flowers  are  always 
interesting  and  delightful  the  charm  of  growing 
Orchids  is  maintained.  I know  full  well  that 
some  do  not  like  Orchids,  simply  because  they 
are  such — for  these  there  are  plenty  of  other  fine 
things — but  I am  told  by  many  readers  weekly 
that  Orchids  are  the  very  things  for  City  men 
to  grow,  as  they  can  be  so  easily  left  during  the 
day.  M.\tt.  Bramble. 


ALL  SAINTS’  DAY  FLOWER  (L.HLIA 
AUTUMNALIS). 

I AM  greatly  indebted  and  very  thankful  to 
“ C.  E.  W.”  for  thinking  of  me  so  kindly  on 
the  first  day  of  November,  for  he  sends  a 
lot  of  this  flower  in  many  varieties,  and  he 
must  have  a goodly  number  ; but  the  one  he 
picks  out  and  labels  furfuracea  he  is  evi- 
dently mistaken  in,  for  this  plant  is  a sum- 
mer bloomer.  Independent  of  this  feature, 
however,  the  ovary  is  destitute  of  the  black 
mealy  glands  which  gives  rise  to  its  name  of 
furfuracea,  from  “furfur,  bran  or  scurf;”  but 
from  its  large  blooms  and  the  soft,  rosy-mauve 
of  the  sepals  and  petals,  I should  take  it  for  the 
variety  sent  out  originally  from  Messrs.  Back- 
house’s establishment  at  York  under  the  name  ! 
of  venusta.  I do  not  see  a typical  atroruben.s 
amongst  them,  although  No.  .3  is  a very  rich 
flower.  It  will  never  do  to  call  this  one  atro- 
rubens.  The  pure  white  flower  is  entirely  want-  i 
ing.  It  is  called  alba,  but  there  are  only  some  ; 
light-coloured  forms.  All  these  forms,  however,  , 
have  the  disagreeable  odour  which  I have  before 
noticed  as  peculiar  to  the  species  ; but  it  is  not 
strong,  and  does  not  offend  the  sense  of  smell 
when  growing  in  the  plant-house.  This  specks 
is  not  well  done,  as  a rule,  and  I often  see  it 
dwindling  and  dying.  In  my  neighbour’s  garden, 
which  I can  see  into  as  I write,  I notice  a fine 
plant  of  this  kind  with  three  or  four  growths 
hanging  on  the  wall  in  the  sun,  and  it  usually  ’ 
occupies  tliis  position  in  tlie  daytime,  and  it  is  j 
taken  indoors  at  night.  How  long  this  is  to 
last  I shall  be  curious  to  know.  He  has  no  glass 
of  any  sort,  so  that  it  is  a trial  worthy  of  notice,  <| 
which  I shall  be  glad  to  record  to  the  readers  ol  : 
Gardenino.  Matt.  Brambi.e.. 


TRICHOSMA  SUAVIS. 

This  is  one  of  agenus  whichl  have  seen  flowering  - 
in  an  amateur’s  stove  in  a most  profuse  manner,  j 
and  it  appeared  to  give  him  so  much  pleasure 
that  I said  I must  recommend  it  to  the  notice  j 
of  other  amateurs,  for  anything  that  will  flower 
in  the  way  this  plant  does  really  deserves  the  ;i 
attention  of  all  Orchid  lovers.  It  thrives  w'ell  ’ 
in  the  Cattleya-house,  but  it  does  not  require  j 
quite  such  a dry  atmosphere  through  the  winter  ' 
as  do  those  plants.  It  is  dwarf  in  habit,  even 
when  strong,  never  exceeding  a foot  in  height. 

It  has  slender  shoots,  which  are,  however,  some- 
what stouter  at  the  base,  and  these  support  a 
couple  of  leaves  at  the  top.  The  flowers  are  j 
produced  from  the  top  of  the  bulb  from  between  i 
the  leaves,  the  spikes  being  erect  and  from  I 
three  to  six-flowered.  The  flowers  are  creamy-  i 
white,  the  lip  streaked  with  crimson,  and  having  ' 
the  crest  yellow,  of  some  shade  or  the  other.  i 
Theseareasdelightfullyfragrant  astheLily  of  the 
Valley.  It  lasts  a very  long  time  in  full  beauty. 
The  plant  usually  flowers  in  the  early  spring 
months,  but  if  it  will  flower  at  this  season  of  ! 
the  year  as  freely  as  I saw  it  the  other  day  it 
will  become  doubly  valuable,  for  I have  little 
doubt,  if  not  cut,  some  of  these  spikes  will  last 
till  Christmas.  It  is  a plant  that  has  received 
various  names  in  its  time,  having  been  known 
as  Eria  coronaria,  and  Co?logyne  coronaria.  It 
comes  from  the  Khasia  Hills,  which,  I suppose, 
would  be  called  mountains  in  any  other  place, 
and,  consequently,  does  not  require  a quantity  of  i 
heat  in  the  winter  months.  Indeed,  I think  I 

some  of  my  readers  who  have  a plant  sufficiently  I 
large  might  divide  in  the  spring  and  put  one  I 
half  in  the  house  with  the  Odontoglossums. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


209fi. — Destroying  woodlice.— The  best  i 

way  that  I know  of  to  get  rid  of  woodlice  is 
to  slice  a Cucumber  into  four  parts.  Place  the 
pieces  on  the  Cucumber-beds,  or  in  any  other 
place  where  woodlice  infest.  Next  morning 
you  will  find  the  pieces  covered  with  woodlice. 

Get  a pail  full  of  boiling  water,  and  put  in  all 
the  pieces,  and  in  a week  or  so  you  will  clear 
your  place  of  M'oodlice. — Young  Beginner. 
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OuB,  Readees’  Illustbations  : A good  specimen  of  Gari-ya  ellipUca  on  a cottage  wall. 
Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  McWalters, 
Armagh,  Ireland. 


INDOOR  PLANTF. 

221.")— Furnishing  plant 
houses.  — ■ I should  advise 
“ Ignoramus”  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing use  of  his  three  houses, 
in  which  he  ought,  by  judicious 
management,  to  have  a display 
of  bloom  all  the  year  round.  His  stov'e  is  small — 
too  small  to  make  any  display  of  stove  plants  ; 
however,  by  purchasing  a packet  of  good 
Gloxinia-seed,  and  sowing  it  at  intervals  from 
December  to  March,  he  should  have,  in  the 
future,  these  beautiful  subjects  in  bloom  all  the 
year  round.  The  spotted  ones  are  very  charm- 
ing. He  could  also  grow  a few  Dracsenas,  a 
Pandanus,  and  one  or  two  other  plants  of  that 
description,  which  are  so  useful  as  table  plants. 
I think,  however,  and  I speak  from  my  own 
experience  of  a small  stove,  that  its  great  use- 
fulness will  be  found  to  be  in  raising  stock  for 
the  other  houses  and  garden,  raising  seed, 
striking  cuttings,  &c.  To  furnish  his  green- 
house I should  recommend  him,  for  a spring 
show,  to  purchase  now  a variety  of  bulbs,  espe- 
cially Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Polyanthus-Narcissus, 
and  Jonquils.  Pot  the  Hyacinths  singly  in 
0-inch  pots  in  good,  rich,  light  soil,  Tulips  and 
Jonquils  six  in  a pot,  Polyanthus-Narcissus 
three  in  a pot.  Also  let  him  purchase  some 
seedling  plants  of  a good  strain  of  Cinerarias, 


to  grow.  Let  him  buy  seed  of  double  and  single 
kinds  of  the  best  strain  he  can  find,  sow  it  in  two 
pots  of  light  and  fine  soil,  taking  care  that  the 
surface  of  the  soil  is  smooth,  and  that  the  seed 
is  not  covered,  but  only  gently  pressed  down. 
Keep  the  seed  moist  and  warm,  prick  off  the 
seedlings  whan  they  can  be  handled  about 
2 inches  apart  in  pans  of  rich,  light  soil ; then, 
as  they  grow,  pot  them  on.  If  the  seed  is  sown 
about  Christmas-time  he  should  have  fine  plants 
in  8-inch  pots,  and  full  bloom  by  the  middle  of 
July,  and  the  display  should  be  very  fine.  For 
autumn  he  cannot  do  better  than  Chrysanthe- 
mums ; and,  again,  for  winter,  Zonals  from 
spring-struck  cuttings  which  have  been  grown 
on  in  pots  all  the  summer  in  the  open  air,  but 
having  all  their  blooms  pinched  off'.  Some 
Azaleas  purchased  now  ought  to  give  good 
bloom  in  the  spring,  and  should  improve  yearly. 
Pot-Roses  should  be  grown  well  in  his  unheated 
house.  The  following  Teas  are  beautiful  : — 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Due  de  Magenta,  Etoile 
de  Lyon,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Hon.  Edith 


2264  —Treatment  of  a 
Bougainvillea — Yomplant 
should  certainly  not  be  coming 
into  bloom  again  now ; it  ought 
to  be  at  rest.  It  is  the  high 
temperature  of  the  stove  that 
has  induced  a secondary 
growth,  and  this  must  be 
checked  as  much  as  possible,  or  the  plant  will 
be  much  weakened  for  next  season’s  growth. 
Do  not  give  any  more  water  than  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  wood  plump,  and  place  the  plant  in 
the  coolest  end  of  the  house.  When  Bougain- 
villeas go  out  of  bloom  they  should  be  fully  ex- 
posed to  sun  and  air,  in  order  to  well  ripen  the 
wood,  the  natural  temperature  being  then  high 
enough.  They  should  be  wintered  in  atemperature 
of  about  45  degs.,  keeping  the  soil  moderately 
moist.  Early  in  the  year  prune  the  strong 
shoots  back  rather  hard.— J.  C.  B. 

2270.-— Tree-Carnations. — Ishouldadvise 
“ C.  N.  P.”  not  to  disturb  his  plants  now,  but 
winter  them  on  a light  airy  shelf,  near  the  glass, 
giving  a little  weak  liquid-manure  now  and 
then,  and  not  attempt  to  force  them  into  bloom 
if  not  sufficiently  strong — in  fact,  this  cannot  be 
done,  and  any  effort  to  do  so  inevitably  ends  in 
failuie.  In  the  spring  the  plants  should  be 
either  shifted  in  6-inch  pots,  or  else  planted  out 
in  good  soil  and  a sunny  situation,  lifting  them 
again  in  the  autumn.  — B.  C.  R. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Primulas,  and  Calceolarias.  He  will  have  room 
for  two  dozen  of  each.  These,  with  the  bulbs, 
should  give  him  an  excellent  spring  display. 
The  seedling  plants  require  nothing  more  than 
to  be  potted  on  in  good,  rich  soil,  as  they  fill 
their  pots  with  roots,  kept  free  from  frost,  but 
only  that,  and  also  free  from  green  fly.  When 
they  fill  their  flowering-pots  with  roots  some 
liquid-manure  (weak)  will  be  beneficial.  For 
next  summer’s  display  “ Ignoramus  ” cannot  do 
better  than  purchase  plants  or  cuttings  of  the 
best  Zonal  Pelargoniums  now,  and  by  growing 
them  on  in  his  warm  house  he  will  soon  be  able 
to  raise  a stock  of  them  by  taking  off  the  growth 
and  striking  it  as  it  is  fit.  The  Zonal  Pelargo- 
niums of  the  present  day  are  so  gloiious,  both  in 
colour  and  form,  that  a house  full  of  them  is  a 
sight  never  to  be  forgotten.  But  in  addition  to 
these  he  should  grow  Tuberous  Begonias  ; these, 
both  double  and  single,  are  essentially  the 
amateur’s  plants,  and  I can  say,  from  some  years’ 
experience,  that  they  are  the  most  delightfully- 
interesting  plants  to  cultivate,  and,  withal,  easy 


Gifford,  and  W.  A.  Richardson.  Mardchal  Niel 
might  tse  trained  over  the  roof. — W.  M.  B. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  sow  seeds  of  any  kind 

now.  Wait  until  themiddleof  February,  when  you 
may  sow  seeds  of  Tuberous  Begonias,  Gloxinias, 
single  and  double  Petunias,  Zonal  and  other 
Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Abutilons,  Heliotropes, 
Coleuses,  and  many  more,  includingThunbergias, 
Ipomreas,  and  other  climbers  and  annuals — 
Cockscombs,  Balsams,  &c.  A little  later  sow 
Chinese  Primulas,  Cineraiias,  and  others  for 
winter  flowering.  Read  Gardening  regularly 
and  you  will  soon  have  your  houses  full  of 
thriving  stuff.— B.  C.  R. 

2251.  — Kalosanthes  (Crassula)  jas- 
minea. — This  is  a plant  of  very  easy  culture, 
and  ma5'  be  grown  successfully  in  a cool  green- 
house or  in  a window.  The  young  plants  should 
remain  as  they  are  through  the  winter,  taking 
care  to  water  only  when  the  soil  gets  dry,  as, 
like  all  plants  of  a succulent  nature,  this  Crassula 
is  very  impatient  of  stagnant  moisture  round 
the  root.s,  especially  during  the  resting  period. 

About  the  middle  of  March 
put  them  in  small  pots  in 
sandy  loam.  Keep  them  in  a 
light  position,  and  where  they 
get  plentyof  air  infineweather. 
By  the  middle  of  .Tune  they 
will  be  ready  to  go  into  4 J-inch 
pots.  Put  tliem  in  the  open  air 
for  about  six  wcek.s,  to  matuie 
the  growth,  and  they  will 
bloom  well  the  following  sea- 
son.— J.  C.  B. 


228-4.  — Plants  for  an 
unheated  conserva- 
tory. — ^Camellia,  *Orange, 
*Lemon,  ^Shaddock,  *Manda- 
rin  Orange,  Clematis  in 
variety.  Passion-flowers  (cce- 
rulea  and  Constance  Elliott 
best),  '"Lapageria,  _White  Rose, 
"Magnolia  grandiflora,  Sola- 
num  jasminoides,  Cobiea  scan- 
dens,  or  the  variegated  form  if 
preferred,  Schizophragma  by- 
drangeoides  (climbing  Hydran- 
gea), and  Jasminum  nudiflorum 
would  be  nmongst  the  most 
suitable.  1 lace  the  Camellias, 
Oranges,  &c.,  and  the  Lapa- 
gerias  on  the  west  aspect,  the 
rest  on  the  south.  Distance 
apart  depends  upon  the  height 
of  the  wall,  as  well  as  upon  the 
variety.  Of  Camellias  choose 
the  most  vigorous  - growing 
varieties.  Clematis  indivisa 
is  a lovely  thing,  and  should 
be  found  room  for,  and  the 
lanuginosa,  Viticella,  florida, 
and  patens  types  be  all  repre- 
sented. Those  marked  with 
an  asterisk  are  evergreen. — • 
B.  C.  R. 


A BEAUTIFUL  WINTER  FLOWERING 
SHRUB— GARRYA  ELLIPTICA. 


This  fine  Californian  evergreen  shrub  in  mild 
winters  begins  to  flower  in  December,  pro- 
ducing amidst  the  handsome  deep-green  leaves 
a profusion  of  its  gracefully-drooping  pale-green 
catkins  in  tufts.  Flow^ering  twigs  of  the 
Garrya  cut  and  placed  in  vases  in  rooms  endure 
a long  time,  and  are  very  acceptable  in  winter. 
Though  generally  seen  as  a wall  shrub  (see 
illustration)  this  Garrya  is  thoroughly  hardy, 
and  makes  a dense  bush  from  5 feet  to  8 feet 
high,  according  to  the  situation.  In  cold  parts 
it  is  advisable  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  shelter ; 
but  in  the  south  and  west  of  England  it  does 
not  require  this.  If  planted  in  a shrubbery  it 
should  always  be  placed  near  the  path,  and  not 
allowed  to  become  crowded,  as  then  its  beauty 
can  be  enjoyed.  There  arc  various  other  kinds 
in  cultivation,  but  G.  elliptic  a is  the  only  one 
worth  considering  here.  There 
are  male  and  female  forms  of 
it,  the  most  elegant  being  the 
pollen-bearing,  or  male  plant. 

G. 


2.410.— Clematis 
mani. — In  the  nurseries 
are  grafted  on  roots  of  the 
common  Clematis,  orTraveller’s 
Joy  ; but  a novice  would  hardly 
be  successful.  I think  the  best 
course  to  adopt  would  be  to 
layer  some  of  the  young  shoots, 
pegging  them  down  firmly  and 
surrounding  the  layered  part  of 
the  branch  with  sandy  soil  to 
induce  the  formation  of  roots. 
Of  course,  the  layered  branches 
must  not  be  disturbed  till 
rooted.  Cuttings  would  root 
under  glass  in  summer  w’hen 
the  young  shoots  are  getting  a 
little  firm  ; but  it  is  rather 
too  late  for  this  now. — E.  H. 


2308.— Neglected  Box-edg- 
ing.— The  best  treatment  for  a neg- 
lected Box-edging  is  to  dig  it  up,  pull 
it  to  pieces,  shorten  the  roots  and  the 
tops,  and  replant  firmly  in  a rather 
deep  trench.— E.  H. 

Clipping  will  remedy  the  evil. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Box. 
edging  can  be  too  thick.  — A.  G. 
Butler. 

2268.— Poplars  for  a smoky 
town. — The  Black  Italian  variety  is 
the  best  for  planting  in  towns,  and 
the  Balsam  Poplar  also  grows  very 
rapidly.  P.  Bolleana  is  a fine  town 
tree,  of  quick  grow'th,  and  of  a fire 
pyramidal  shape.  It  has  silvery 
foliage.  Any  of  these  would  bepie- 
ferable  to  the  Lombardy  for  a smoky 
town.  Plant  in  the  spring,  end  of 
March,  or  beginning  of  Apiil. — 
B.  C.  R. 
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2-26 j.— Gladiolus  Colvillei  alba.— This 

is  a lovely  kiud  for  pot-culture,  and  is  really 
one  of  the  best  bulbous  flowers  in  cultivation, 
coming  into  bloom  quite  early  in  the  season, 
when  white  flowers  are  not  too  plentiful.  Tor 
early  bloom  the  bulbs  should  be  potted  at  once, 
putting  them  in  a G-inch  pot  in  good  loam,  with 
a liberal  share  of  rotten  manure.  Keep  them  in 
a cold  frame  or  cool  greenhouse,  maintaining 
the  soil  in  a moderately  moist  condition.  From 
the  time  the  young  growths  appear  let  them 
have  plenty  of  light  and  air,  or  they  will  draw 
up  spindly  with  poor  blooms.  When  the  pots 
get  tilled  with  roots,  give  frequent  waterings 
of  weak  liquid-manure,  and  the  blooms  will 
come  large  and  pure  in  colour. — J.  C. , 
Byjhet. 

2198.— Treatment  of  an  Oleander.— 

The  flowers  on  your  plant  refuse  to  open  not 
only  on  account  of  want  of  moisture,  though 
this  is  essential,  but  also  from  want  of  lettiug 
the  buds  almost  touch  the  glass  of  the  green- 
house above  their  heads.  I sufl'ered  just  as 
in  this  case  until  a friend  gave  me  the 
remedy,  and  since  then  my  Oleanders  have 
bloomed  profusely.  I fear  it  is  a little  late  to 
expect  flowers  this  year.  It  is  easy  to  raise 
your  Oleander  on  a flower-pot  turned  upside 
down  of  the  proper  size  to  secure  the  buds 
almost  touching  the  glass. — E.  D.  P.  C , 
Jersey. 

2280.  — Preesia  refracta  alba.  — The 
bulbs  of  this  lovely  sweet-scented  greenhouse 
flower  should  be  potted  early  in  August,  and,  in 
any  case,  not  later  than  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. If  potted  after  this  date  they  do  not  often 
start  well  into  growth.  By  starting  some  of 
the  bulbs  in  August  and  some  a month  later  the 
blooming  season  of  this  Freesia  is  much  pro- 
longed. I usually  put  seven  bulbs  in  a 6-inch 
pot,  using  a compost  of  fibrous  loam,  with  some 
leaf-mould  and  a little  white  sand.  It  is  better 
to  use  the  soil  in  a moist  condition,  and  plunge 
the  pots  up  to  the  rims  in  a cold  frame,  shading 
from  the  sun  until  young  growths  appear. 
When  treated  in  this  way  the  bulbs  start  much 
more  readily  than  when  the  soil  has  to  be  fre- 
quently watered. — J.  C.  B. 

2332. — Camellia  losing  Its  buds.  — Either  the 
plant  hag  beeji  some  lime  or  other  too  dry,  or  else  the 
roots  are  in  a bad  state,  and  the  drainajie  blocked  If  the 
plant  is  perfectly  healthy,  then  I should  say  the  cause  of 
bud  diopping  is  most  likely  to  be  want  of  water  at  some 
lime  or  other.— E.  H. 

There  is  nothing  said  about  the  treat- 
ment of  the  plant,  and  whether  it  is  growing 
in  a pot  or  box  or  planted  out  in  the  border  of 
a greenhouse  or  conservatory.  The  buds  drop 
off  from  various  causes,  such  as  over-dryness 
at  the  roots.  A dry,  warm,  and  close  atmos- 
phere will  also  cause  it,  or,  indeed,  any  sudden 
check  to  the  growth  of  the  plant.  Even  the 
change  from  out-of-doors  in  the  autumn  to  the 
warm,  dry  atmosphere  of  a greenhouse  will  do 
the  mischief.  They  ought  to  be  daily  syringed 
for  a week  or  two  after  bringing  them  in,  which 
obviates  the  evil  effects  of  a sudden  change  of 
conditions. — J.  D.  E. 

2333. — Freesias.— It  was  wrong  to  place  the  Freesiag 

in  a dark  cellar  and  keep  them  there  six  weeks.  Move 
them  out  to  the  greenhouse  at  once,  and  gradually  inure 
the  spindly  shoots  to  the  full  light.  They  may  vet 
recover.- E.  II.  ■ j j 

The  result  of  placing  the  pots  containing 

the  bulbs  in  a dark  cellar  until  they  have  grown 
considerably  is  such  as  might  be  expected?  One 
of  the  most  essential  agents  to  the  produc- 
tion of  good  healthy  growth  in  plants  is  an 
ample  supply  of  light  and  air.  The  Freesias 
would  do  well  if  they  are  planted  in  good  soil, 
such  as  is  used  for  Hyacinths.  The  pots  should 
be  plunged  just  over  the  rims  in  Cocoa-nut-fibre 
refuse,  and  I would  rather  place  them  out-of- 
doors  than  in  a cellar.  But  the  Freesias 
do  better  plunged  in  a cold  frame,  and  as  soon 
as  the  growths  appear  above  the  surface  remove 
them  to  a greenhouse. — J.  D.  E. 

You  erred  in  putting  the  bulbs  in  a dark 

place  after  they  viere  potted  ; they  should  have 
been  placed  in  the  greenhouse  or  frame,  or  even 
in  the  window— anywhere,  in  fact,  so  that  they 
get  plenty  of  light,  a moderate  amount  of  air, 
and  as  much  water  as  will  keep  the  soil  moist. 
You  had  better  throw  the  plants  away,  and 
begin  with  a fresh  lot  of  bulbs.  In  future  plant 
the  bulbs  early  in  August ; mine,  planted  about 
that  time,  are  wonderfully  vigorous,  and  would 


be  in  bloom  by  the  beginning  of  the  year  if  they 
had  an  increase  of  temperature  to  about  6.5  degs. 
during  December. — J.  C.  C. 

2323  —Greenhouse  facing  north.— The  following 

plants  will  give  a plpsant  v.ariety  among  the  Ferns ; 
hraciena  indivisa,  £).  indivisa  lineata,  Farfugium  grande 
Aralia  Sieboldi,  and  Cy-perus  alternifolius.  In  the 
summer  such  flowering  plants  as  Fuchsias,  Calceolarias, 
and  Lilies,  if  there  is  head  room  enough,  will  do  very  well. 
— E,  H. 

There  are  many  things  that  will  do  well 

in  such  a house  if  you  will  be  content  to  have 
them  in  flower  later  than  your  neighbours  who 
have  houses  in  a more  favourable  aspect. 
During  the  spring  all  kinds  of  bulbs  may  be  had 
in  bloom,  especially  such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Crocuses,  and  Narcissus.  The  Monkey-flower 
(Mimulus)  is  a shade-loving  plant  and  very 
easily  cultivated.  The  Arum  Lily  may  also  be 
grown  and  Spiraya  japonica.  These  would  all 
succeed  the  bulbs.  During  the  summer  Fuchsias 
would  do  well  in  such  a house.  The  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias  may  be  expected  to  do  fairly 
well.  For  the  autumn  and  early  winter  months 
Chrysantheiifums  would  be  available.  These, 
of  course,  would  be  grown  in  the  open  all  the 
summer.  As  you  gain  experience  you  will  be 
surprised  what  a variety  of  flowers  are  suitable 
for  such  a structure  if  they  are  well  cared  for 
— J.  C.  C. 

2315.— Variegated  Aloes  In  pots.— These  should 
be  kept  fairly  dry  in  winter— not  absolutely  dust  dry,  but 
very  little  water  will  be  re.piired.  The  Fungi  may  be 
dealt  with  by  sponging  with  a strong  solution  of  Gishurst 
compound.— E.  H. 

2311,— Imported  roots  of  Splraeas.-These  had 

better  be  kept  (ptiet  at  the  present.  It  reiiuire.s  a good 
deal  of  heat  to  move  these  if  forced  very  early.  If  starred 
about  the  end  of  December,  that  is,  in  a general  way,  ea  ly 
enough  to  obtain  good  flowering  specimens. — E.  H.’ 

This  plant  does  not  naturally  flower 
early  ; it  would  with  frame  and  greenhouse  cul- 
ture flower  in  J une.  The  roots  should  be  potted 
at  once  and  be  plunged  over  the  rims  of  the  pots 
in  a cold  frame,  when  they  may  be  removed  to 
the  greenhouse  or  forcing-house  as  they  may  be 
required.  For  early  flowering  I would  put  a 
few  plants  in  a forcing-house  early  in  December, 
the  temperature  of  which  should  not  exceed 
about  ,50  degs.  as  a minimum.  If  the  plants 
can  be  plunged  in  a gentle  bottom-heat  so  much 
the  better.  When  they  have  made  some  growth 
the  temperature  can  be  increased.  Most  of  the 
failures  in  the  early  forcing  of  plants  may  be 
traced  to  placing  them  in  an  over-high  tempera- 
ture before  there  is  any  corresponding  root- 
action  to  nourish  them. — J.  D.  E.  ° 

2333.— Tarring  garden  frames.— You  might  tar 
the  outsides  of  the  irames  ; but  1 think  it  would  be  rather 
risky  to  tar  the  inside  of  a Cucumber-frame,  uide.ss  the 
wood  completely  absorbed  the  tar  before  the  plants  were 
put  in.  Gas-tar  in  a close  frame  would  probably  settle 
the  Cucumber-plants,  unless  it  had  been  done  so  lonv  that 
no  smell  of  tar  was  left. — E.  H.  ” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  tar  is  much 

better  for  preserving  the  wood  than  paint,  and 
for  frames  that  are  not  used  for  hot-beds  no 
doubt  it  will  answer  if  they  are  not  used  for 
two  or  three  months  after  the  wood  is  tarred  ; 
but  for  hot-beds  I advise  you  to  use  paint  only, 
as  the  heat  from  the  fermenting  materials  will 
cause  the  tar  to  give  off  injurious  fumes  which 
may  injure  tender  plants.  I had  the  bottom 
pat  ts  of  a frame  dressed  with  tar  once  in  which 
I grew  some  Cucumbers.  Soon  after  I found  I 
had  to  give  plenty  of  air  to  let  out  the  fumes 
from  the  tar. — J.  C.  C. 

2324.— Improving  Cyclamens.— These  ought  to 
have  a little  warmth  now.  A temperature  of  50  dc's.  to 
55  degs.  will  bring  out  their  flowers.  If  the  pots  are  full 
of  roots,  a little  weak  manure-water  will  be  a great  help 
Soot-water  will  be  useful. — E.  H.  ^ 

They  require  a warm  greenhouse  temperature  to 

bring  on  the  blooms  during  winter  ; but  they  also  require 
plenty  of  light,  and  sutlicient  air.  Manure-water  is  useful 
if  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  ; but  it  must  be  very  weak,  and 
applied  about  once  in  a week.— J.  D.  E. 

2241.— Striking  cuttings  of  India- 
rubber-plants.— The  spring  is  the  bes 
time  to  strike  cuttings  of  this  plant.  In  March 
cut  off  the  tops  from  6 inches  to  10  inches  long. 
The  young  growths  make  the  best  cuttings. 
Remove  about  two  of  the  bottom  leaves,  aiid 
cut  square  below  a joint.  Prepare  a sufficient 
number  of  3-inch  pots,  just  placing  at  the 
bottom  of  each  pot  one  crock.  Over  this  lay  a 
portion  of  partly-decayed  leaves  or  rough  parts 
of  the  compost.  Fill  up  the  pot  with  loam,  leaf- 
soil,  and  sand  in  equal  quantities,  pressing  the 
soil  down  firm.  Insert  the  cuttings  with  a blunt 
dibber,  being  certain  to  have  the  base  of  the 
cutting  resting  firmly  on  the  soil  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hole.  To  each  cutting  place  a small  stake 


topreventits  being  moved  about,  which  hinders 
root-formation.  Water  freely  once  to  settle  the 
soil  about  the  cuttings  firmly.  Plunge  the  pots 
in  a brisk  bottom-heat,  either  in  the  propagating- 
case,  in  the  Melon  or  Cucumber-house,  or  in  a 
hot-bed.  Roots  will  soon  be  made.  When  the 
soil  is  well  furnished  with  them  remove  the 
plants  to  slightly  cooler  quarters,  and  give  a 
larger  pot,  using  a compost  of  two  parts  loam, 
one  of  leaf-mould,  and  a small  portion  of  sand. 
Pot  firmly,  and  never  allow  the  soil  to  become 
dry  for  want  of  water.  The  size  of  pot  employed 
will  be  guided  by  circumstances,  such  as  the 
dimensions  of  the  vase  the  plant  is  needed  for  ; 
as  a rule,  however,  one  6 inches  in  diameter  is 
ample. — S.  P. 

2239.— Heating  a greenhouse  from  a 
hot-water  tank.  — I'he  proposed  system  is 
a wrong  one,  and  the  arrangement  will  not  act. 
The  tank  itself  may  retain  the  heat ; but  as  soon 
(or  very  soon  after)  the  fire  goes  out  the  water 
will  cease  to  circulate.  If  you  must  have  a 
tank,  far  better  build  a division  up  the  centre, 
and  have  the  flow  from  the  boiler  discharge  into 
one  side  and  the  return  empty  out  of  the  other, 
so  as  to  keep  a constant  circulation  up  the  one 
side  and  down  the  other,  in  fact.  Such  a 
tank  may  be  constructed  with  brick  and  cement  ; 
but  the  work  must  be  thoroughly  well  done. 
Use  iron  connections,  with  the  nose  entering  the 
tank  through  a piece  of  larger  pipe,  and  an  india- 
ruober  ring  between  to  allow  for  expansion.— 
B.  C.  R.  ^ 

2320.— Making  a hot-bed —With  that 

amount  of  piping,  if  your  boiler-power  is  all 
fight,  you  will  not  require  a hot-bed.  A 
plunging-bed  of  something  that  will  retain  the 
heat  will  be  the  chief  requirement.  Under 
similar  circumstances  I have  used  sawdust  with 
advantage.  If  any  depth  of  material  is  required 
I should  fill  in  first  with  a good  layer  of  staLle- 
manureand  tree-leaves,  in  aboutequalquantities ; 
press  them  down  firmly,  and  finish  off  with  a 
layer  of  sawdust  on  the  top  6 inches  or  so  in 
depth. — E.  H. 

2317.  — Propagating  - house  and 
greenhouse  attached.— A good  deal 
may  be  done  with  two  such  houses  in  forcing 
flowers  for  the  conservatory,  starting  them  in 
the  propagating-house  and  cooling  them  down  a 
little  in  the  greenhouse  before  moving  to  the 
conservatory.  To  mention  only  a few  things 
which  may  be  started  shortly  in  the  propagating- 
house,  bulbs  will  probably  head  the  list ; these 
should  include  Roman  and  other  Hyacinths, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  Solomon’s  Seal,  Early  Tulips, 
Narcissus  of  sorts,  Spirreas,  and  Dielytra  specta- 
bilis.  There  are  quite  a host  of  shrubs  suitable 
for  forcing,  including  S Daphy  lea  colchica,  Deutzia 
gracilis.  Lilacs,  Guelder  Rose,  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  both  the  Indian — especially  Vielder’s 
White  and  Deutsche  Perle— and  also  the  Japa- 
nese Azalea  (Mollis),  which  forces  well  started 
next  month.  Then  again.  Genista  fragrans, 
double  and  single  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  double 
and  single  Zonal  Pelargoniums  will  come  on  in  a 
light  position  in  the  greenhouse.  Some  of  the 
hardy  things  may  be  laid  under  contribution. 
Forget-me-nots,  Christmas  Roses,  Canterbury 
Bells,  Tree  Pceonies,  Carnations,  and  white  Pinks 
may  be  brought  on  gently  for  early  spring 
blooming.  Mrs.  Sinkins  Pink  forces  easily,  by 
which  I mean  the  plants  will  bear  a moderate  tem- 
perature and  throw  up  their  flowers  in  profusion. 
But  for  these  hardy  things  the  night  tempera- 
ture should  not  exceed  50  degs.  to  55  degs.,  the 
first  named  figure  being  most  suitable. — E.  H. 

223^. — Arum  Lilies,  ifec. — Keep  the  plants  growing’ 
bv  all  means.  In  tropical  countries  it  is  natural  for  them  to 
rest;  but  here  vitality  is  so  much  more  feeble  that 
they  want  all  the  growth  they  can  make.— B.  C.  R. 

By  no  means  let  these  die  down,  if  you  want  them 

to  flower  next  spring.  On  the  contrary,  treat  them 
liberally  all  the  winter  to  induce  the  plants  to  make  leaf. 
They  of  themselves  are  very  handsjms  amongst  other 
plants  in  a greenhouse. — Crow. 

“ Mark  ” should  keep  the  Arum  Lily  green  through- 
out the  winter  by  all  means,  and  take  no  notice  of  what 
people  say  to  the  contrary.  They  always  require  plenty 
of  water,  and  should  not  be  dried  off  at  any  time.  The 
old  leaves  will  die  off  next  summer  of  their  own  accord, 
and  be  replaced  by  yoting  ones.  Following  this  advice, 
there  is  no  reason  why  “ Mark”  shou'd  not  be  as  success- 
ful with  the  Arums  as  with  the  Vallota.— Lyooka. 

2281.— Defective  flue.— As  you  do  nit  want  to go  to 
the  expense  ot  a boiler  and  pipes,  which  might  be  worked 
with  the  same  fire,  there  seems  to  be  no  alternative  but  to 
construct  a separate  furnace  to  each  flue.  If,  however, 
you  do  not  mind  buying  a few  pipe>,  and  like  to  send  me 
a plan  of  the  flues,  &o.,  I think  I can  tell  you  how  to  heat 
the  second  house  without  a boiler,  fromoue  fire. — B.  C.  R. 
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HOUSB  & WINDOW  GARDENING . 

A GOOD  HOUSE  PLANT. 
Variegiatrd  American  Aloe  (Agave  ameri- 

CAXA  AFREA  VARIEGATA). 

The  VAlue  of  this  old  plant  (the  variegated 
variety  of  which  is  hei'e  figured)  for  the  deco  ra- 


tion of  halls,  staircases,  and  lobbies,  as  well  as 
for  positions  on  terraces  (in  summer),  and  in 
conservatories,  is  very  great.  It  is  a plant  of 
the  easiest  possible  culture,  thriving  well  in  a 
compost  of  ordinary  loam,  some  sand,  and  broken 
brick  rubbish.  As  the  plants  become  older, 
and  require  more  pot-room  use  the  soil  in  a 
rougher  state.  When  fully  grown  they  require 
a large  tub  to  grow  in.  An  ordinary  green- 
liouse  temperature  does  well  for  the  plant,  and 
in  winter  it  only  needs  the  frost  excluding. 
There  are  several  very  beautiful  and  easily- 
grown  smaller  Aloes,  amongst  which  A.  filifera 
is  very  excellent,  as  it  does  well  when  fully 
grown  in  quite  small  pots,  8 inches  to  10  inches 
in  diameter.  A.  filamentosa,  A.  macrautha,  A. 
Taylori  are  also  excellent  small-growing  kinds. 
A.  yuccEefolia  is  a capital  plant  of  moderate 
* dimensions  when  fully  grown.  These  Aloes 
associate  extremely  well  with  the  fine  Blue 
f African  Lily  (Agapanthus  umbellatus),  and  can 
1 very  well  be  grown  together.  H. 

I 

1 2189.— Cutting  Pampas  Grass.  — To 

I get  the  Pampas  Grass  plumes  in  perfection  they 
[ should  be  cut  before  they  are  out  of  the  sheath, 

S when  showing  only  about  4 inches  or  5 inches  ; 

; then  peel  off  the  sheath  and  stand  them  in  a 

I jar  deep  enough  to  hold  the  stalks  upright  be- 
j fore  a good  kitchen  fire,  shaking  them  frequently 
! while  they  are  drying,  which  takes  some  time  ; 

[ but  they  are  then  like  large  white  feathers,  and 
j never  fall — indeed,  they  bear  washing  once, 

1 only  the  colour  will  not  be  so  good  as  at  first. 
—Industry. 

2275.— Creepers  for  the  inside  of  a 
porch. — Under  the  circumstances,  I do  not 
think  anything  more  suitable  than  a few  choice 
Tea  or  Noisette  Roses  and  Clematis  could  be 
mentioned.  Both  succeed  well  in  large  pots 
or  boxes,  and  the  growtli  is  not  too  rampant. 
A plant  of  the  Naked-flowered  or  Winter 
Jasmine  would  be  nice,  as  blooming  when  the 
others  were  leafless,  and  it  is  well  worth  a little 
shelter,  the  flowers  coming  so  much  finer  under 
protection.  Solanum  jasminoides  is  another 
good  thing  for  such  a position,  being  nearly 
hardy,  and  flowering  with  great  freedom  when 
a little  cramped  at  the  root. — B.  C.  R. 

2206.— Plants  for  tubs  and  boxes  in 
a town  garden. — You  will  find  Chrysanthe- 
mums, early  and  late,  perennial  Asters  (Michael- 
mas Daisies),  Japanese  Anemones,  Carnations, 
Thrifts  (Armeria),  Veronicas,  of  both  the 
i herbaceous  and  shrubby  sections,  flowering 
Pyrethrums  (P.  roseum  vars  ),  and  such  Lilies 
I as  L.  candidum,  L.  tigrinum,  L.  chalcedonicum, 
ij  and  L.  speciosum  among  the  very  best  plants 
for  your  purpose.  I should  advise  you  to  start 
in  the  spring  rather  than  now,  except  with  the 
Lilies,  which  cannot  be  planted  too  soon.  Some  of 
i the  best  Asters  for  such  a position  are  : A.  dumo- 
r 8U3,  A.  pyrenasus,  A.  turbinellus,  A.  longifolius 
I formosus,  A.  ericoides,  and  A.  Amellus,  all  of 
which  are  of  moderate  height  only  ; and  A. 
1 alpiuus,  A.  hybridus  nanus,  and  A.  acris,  of  very 

ri. 


dwarf  Jiabit.  If  you  want  any  annuals  so w a few 
annual  Chrysanthemums,  Balsams,  and  Phlox 
Drummondi.  Tropseolum  canariense  does  well, 
and  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  floriferous 
of  all  climbing  plants.  You  will  find  Hyacinthus 
candicans  a very  nice  thing,  and  very  easily 
managed, — B.  C.  R. 

2307.  — Begonias  in  a window.  — 

Several  of  the  hardier  species  of  Begonias  make 
very  nice  window  plants,  notabl3^  B.  Weltoni- 
ensis,  B.  insignis,  and  most  of  the  tuberous 
varieties  in  summer.  B.  insignis  is  very  bright  in 
a window  I often  pass  now.  Begonia  Rex 
belongs  to  the  ornamental-leaved  section,  and 
requires  a little  more  warmth  than  the  otlier 
sorts  named,  and  should  be  kept  rather  drier 
at  the  root  through  the  winter.  The  tuberous- 
rooted  section  will  be  going  out  of  flower  now, 
and  should  be  kept  dry  through  the  winter, 
repotting  them  after  growth  begins  in  spring. 
B.  Weltoniensis  is,  to  a certain  extent,  a 
tuberous-rooted  variety,  and  when  it  begins  to 
look  shabby  in  foliage  it  will  be  better  to  cut  it 
down  and  keep  rather  dry  till  it  starts  again  in 
spring.  B.  insignis,  B.  fuchsioides,  and  several 
other  kinds  flower  naturally  in  winter  in  a 
warmroom,  and  these  being  fibrous-rooted  should, 
of  course,  be  watered  as  often  as  is  necessary,  to 
keep  the  roots  moist.  Loam  and  leaf-mould,  in 
about  equal  parts,  will  grow  them  well.  If  the 
loam  is  at  all  heavy  mix  some  sharp  sand  with 
it,  to  make  it  more  porous.  All  the  fibrous- 
rooted  Begonias  are  easily  raised  froni  cuttings 
in  spring,  and  it  is  a good  plan  to  strike  a few 
cuttings  annually,  as  young  plants  can  be  grown 
into  flowering  specimens  in  one  season.  Cuttings 
of  B.  Weltoniensis  also  will  strike  freely.  The 
tuberous-rooted  section  may  be  easily  increased 
from  seeds. — E.  H. 

The  Rex  and  winter-flowering  Begonias, 

if  potted  up,  will  grow  well  in  a window.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  getting  them  both  to  grow 
and  bloom.  Some  of  the  Rex  class  produce 
quite  respectable  blooms  in  the  winter  ; the 
only  difficulty  with  the  latter  is  that  they  must 
be  watered  below  the  leaves,  for  if  water  falls 
upon  the  leaves  it  causes  them  to  ciecay  and 
renders  them  very  unsightly.  The  tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias  cannot  be  started  into  growth 
in  a window  until  the  winter  is  over. — A.  G. 
Butler. 

2261.  — India-rubber-plant.  — I would 
advise  “ J.  E.  H.”  to  wait  until  the  days  begin 
to  lengthen  before  cutting  his  India-rubber-plant 
down.  I would  suggest  early  in  spring  as  being 
much  more  favourable  for  the  operation  than 
now,  as  growth  is  then  much  more  active,  and 
shoots  will  soon  push  out  from  the  old  stump, 
which  would  possibly  die  if  decapitated  just  as 
winter  is  coming  on.  It  would  be 
best  to  cut  down  close  to  the  pot, 
so  that  the  fresh  shoots  formed 
might  start  away  with  all  the 
appearance  of  a young  plant.  I 
may  add  that  when  cut  down  the 
roots  should  be  kept  rather 
dry  until  fresh  shoots  are  formed, 
and  a brisk  heat  is  advisable  to 
induce  fresh  foliage  to  form  ; but 
after  it  is  fairly  started  the  ordin- 
ary treatment  will  suffice.  — 

J.  G.  H. 

2.355.— Ivy  on  a house,  &c. 

— Yes ; you  have  been  rightly  in- 
formed ; the  Ivy,  or  Virginian 
Creeper,  will  find  its  way  into 
every  crevice.  I,  however,  do  not 
think  the  latter  would  do  serious 
harm,  but  the  Ivy  is  very  likely  to 
bring  the  lath  and  plaster  down  at 
any  time,  especially  if  it  is  not  cut 
back  every  spring.  Roses  would 
be  the  best  creepers  to  cover  the 
space  above  the  Ivy,  but  I do  not 
see  how  you  are  to  get  the  plants 
established.  The  roots  of  the  Ivy 
will  soon  exhaust  any  good  soil, 
even  if  you  take  out  holes  and  fill 
them  up  with  good  earth  for  the 
Roses.  The  better  plan  to  follow  is  to  make  up 
your  mind  to  pay  proper  attention  to  the 
Ivy.  You  may  train  up  single  shoots  1 foot 
apart,  keeping  all  the  others  cut  away.  At  this 
distance  apart  the  growth  will  pretty  well 
cover  all  the  space,  and  if  kept  trimmed  about 
three  times  during  the  growing  season  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  its  getting  so  heavy  as  to  come 


away  from  the  wall.  I have  no  doubt  l)ut  that 
this  is  the  right  thing  for  you  to  do,  as  I am 
sure  you  will  experience  some  trouble  if  you 
plant  anything  else  amongst  the  roots  of  the 
Ivy.— J.  C.  C. 

Ivy  will  creep  into  crevices  ; it  has  been  known  to 

force  the  slates  off  the  roof  of  a house.  Ainpelopsis 
Veitchi  would  be  better  than  the  larg-e-leaved  varieties  of 
Virginian  Creeper. — A.  G.  Bi'tler. 

2272.— Worms  in  a window-box.— If  the  box 
were  mine  I should  turn  the  whole  of  the  soil  out  and  throw 
it  away,  refilling  with  a mixture  of  good  loam  with  half  it.s 
bulk  of  decayed  manure  or  leaf-mould.  The  only  alterna- 
tive is  to  mix  soot  and  lime  with  the  existing  material  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  worms  are  compelled  to  decamp. 
— B.  C.  R. 

Send  specimens  of  the  worms  and  I will  tell  you 

what  they  are.  It  they  cluster  round  the  roots  they  are 
probably  bent  on  mischief.  I should  recommend  you  to 
throw  ail  the  earth  away  and  refill  your  box  with  fresh  soil. 
— G.  S.  S.  

OUTDOOR  PIiS-NTS. 

THE  ALPINE  PINK  (DIANTHUS 
ALPINUS). 

The  accompanying  cut  does  no  more  than  bare 
justice  to  this,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
alpine  species  in  general  cultivation,  there  being 
only  one  other  (D.  callizonus)  surpassing  it  in 
size  of  flower,  and  that  is  as  yet  an  extremely 
rare  plant  from  Transylvania.  The  typical  form 
of  D.  alpinus,  which  we  may  take  the  annexed 
cut  to  represent,  may  be  recognised  at  a glance 
from  all  its  allies  by  the  dark  shining  green 
leaves,  broad,  with  blunt  or  obtuse  points,  and 
always  growing  in  dense  rosettes.  Although 
fine  specimens  may  be  seen  in  many  gardens, 
this  seems  to  be  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule,  the  reason  given  in  most  cases  being  wire- 
worm  rather  than  unsuitablesoil.  My  experience 
with  the  alpine  Pink,  which  I have  had  more 
trouble  with  than  all  the  others  put  together, 
points  to  unsuitable  soil  as  the  cause  of  failure. 
With  me  it  strongly  objects  to  lime  in  any  form, 
succeeding  best  in  a free  peaty  soil  in  a rather 
damp  situation,  and  in  this  it  differs  from  all  its 
so-called  varieties,  of  which  there  are  several  in 
cultivation.  A few  years  ago  all  my  specimens 
in  pots  were  affected  with  the  wireworm,  and 
after  trying  all  remedies  in  vain,  I turned 
them  out  of  the  pots  and  shook  out  all  the  soil, 
which  consisted  of  loam,  peat,  and  lime  rubble, 
washing  the  plants  thoroughly  at  a tap.  c I re- 
potted in  pure  peat  and  sand,  and  my  specimens 
are  now  pictures  of  health  and  flowering  freely  ; 
whereas  in  the  old  mixture  I rarely  had  a bloom 
at  all.  The  plants  in  the  open  rockery  are  all 
more  vigorous  in  a moist,  half-shady  spot  than 
in  a sunny  one  ; they  seem  to  be  impatient  of 
drought,  and  should  be  watered  during  dry 
weather.  When  doing  well,  the  flowers,  deep 
rose,  spotted  with  crimson,  are  produced  in  such 


quality  as  to  almost  entirely  hide  the  foliage. 
The  alpine  Pink  is  best  increased  by  seed.  I 
never  like  disturbing  an  established  clump.  D. 
alpinus  is  often  confounded  in  gardens  with  the 
Glacier  Pink  (D.  glacialis),  and  the  latter  also 
with  D.  neglectus.  The  Glacier  Pink  differs 
from  D.  alpinus  in  its  very  much  narrower  and 
longer  leaves  and  its  much  smaller  flower  b D. 


Alpine  Pink  (Dianthus  alpinus).  Engraved  from  a photograph. 
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iiegleotus  is  usually  a taller  plant  with  dense 
Tuftj  of  (iiass-like  leaves  and  two-coloured 
ilowers,  the  upper  surface  brilliant  rose,  the 
under  sides  many  shades  paler.  The  plants 
referred  to,  and  known  in  gardens  as  varieties 
of  D.  alpinus,  are  most  useful  for  the  rock 
garden.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they 
are  hybrids  between  alpinus  and  some  other 
dwarf  species,  and  this  is  not  unlikely  ; the 
narrower  pointed  leaves  are  certainly  not  those 
of  typical  D.  alpinus,  and,  moreover,  these 
forms,  so  far  as  1 know,  never  bear  seeds.  D. 
cailizonus,  the  queen  of  alpine  Pinks,  should  be 
procured  at  the  first  opportunity  ; it  is  one  of 
the  easiest  to  grow,  its  large  and  magnificent 
flowers  being  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  other 
species.  D.  alpestiis,  another  dwarf  species,  is 
also  an  exceedingly  pretty  plant.  The  flowers 
are  rose  with  a whitish  throat,  and  delightfully 
fragrant.  K. 
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2.55().— Laying  out  a garden.— In  a 

width  of  60  feet  I think  the  best  plan  is  to  have 
a walk  all  round  the  garden  3 feet  away  from  the 
boundary  line.  This  will  leave  a square  space 
in  the  centre,  which  can  be  planted  with  pyra- 
mid fruit-trees,  with  vegetables  between  them, 
if  desired,  while  the  narrow  borders  will  do  for 
bush  fruits,  such  as  Gooseberries  and  Currants  ; 
one  of  the  narrow  borders  may  be  devoted  to 
herbs  and  such  salading  as  Lettuces  and 
Radishes.  Most  all  kinds  of  fruit-trees  will  do 
faiily  well  in  such  a soil.  The  White-thorn  is 
the  best  for  a hedge  in  such  a limited  area.  If 
you  plant  Privet  the  roots  will  extend  so  far 
that  you  will  not  be  able  to  grow  anything  else 
within  3 feet  of  the  stems.— J.  C.  C. 

2349.  Plants  for  bsds.  — The  Asters 
might  be  potted  and  planted  out  just  before 
they  came  into  flower.  In  the  spring  sow  be- 
tween or  among  the  Wallflowers  dwarf  annuals, 
such  as  Nemophila  insignis.  Scarlet  Linum 
Candytuft,^  White  Clarkia,  and  Collinsia 
bicolor.  These  would  make  a grand  display  in 
summer  at  a small  cost,  and  would  pretty  well 
be  past  their  best  by  the  time  the  Asters 
come  into  blossom.  If  the  Wallflowers  stand 
very  thick  the  annuals  might  be  raised  in  pots 
or  boxes. — E.  H. 

2203.  — Improving  a tennis-lawn  — 

Nothing  for  it  but  to  keep  on  pegging  away  at 
the  weed  until  you  get  the  upper  liand  of  it,  or 
else  to  take  the  turf  up  altogether,  and  either 
relay  it  with  fresh,  clean  turves  or  prepare  the 
ground  and  sow  it  with  Grass- seed  next  April. 
Unless  turf  that  is  tolerably  free  from  W'eeds 
can  be  obtained  this  last  would  be  the  best  plan. 
The  worst  of  buying  common,  cheap  turf  is 
that  it  generally  contains  a lot  of  weeds  of  this 
kind,  which  cause  so  much  trouble  afterwards 
that  it  would  be  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory 
in  the  end  to  pay  double  for  “clean”  turf,  or 
else  seed  the  ground  and  wait  for  a good  sward. 
— R.  C.  R. 

2282.— Seedling  Carnationa.- If  you 

could  lift  the  rooted  layers  carefully,  pot  them, 
and  remove  them  to  a greenhouse,  the  buds 
would  probably  expand  some  time  between  this 
and  Christmas.  Then  you  could  see  what  they 
were  like,  and  even  if  not  up  to  much  the  flowers 
will  be  bright  and  useful.  But  it  was  unwise  to  go 
to  the  trouble  of  layering  the  plants  before  they 
had  bloomed.  Aa  a rule,  not  one  seedling 
Carnation  in  a dozen  is  worth  propagating.  No 
manure  is  wanted.  Tlie  object  is  to  protect  the 
buds  so  that  they  will  expand,  and  you  can  tlien 
see  whether  they  are  worth  keepintr  or  not 

K.  C.  R. 

2329.— Seedling  Forget-me-nots.— The  Forffet- 

ine-nots  would  do  better  in  the  open  than  in  the  frame 
Tney  are  quite  hardy.  If  the  frame  is  kept  too  ciose 
they  will  damp  off. — E.  H. 

You  need  not  be  at  all  afraid  to  plant 

out  your  little  seedlings  ; but,  if  you  will  take 
my  advice,  you  will  not  spread  these  plants 
over  a larger  area  than  is  absolutely  requisite, 
or  next  year  they  will  give  you  some  trouble  by 
scattering  their  seed  far  and  wide.  Lovely  as 
Forget-me-nots  are,  they  are  rampant  weeds  in 
their  facility  of  spreading,  and,  unless  watched, 
would  soon  fill  your  garden.  I restrict  my 
Myosotis  to  the  rockery.— A.  G.  Buteeb. 

It  is  almost  too  late  in  the  season  to 
plant  out  very  small  plants  of  Forget-me-not, 
and  expect  them  to  do  well.  It  is  a perfectly 
hardy  plant,  but  eve  i hardy  plants  require  to 
be  established  before  the  winter  if  they  are 


expected  to  pass  through  it  unscathed.  I should 
prefer  to  plant  them  in  a frame  now,  and  plant 
them  out  again  in  the  spring  when  they  are 
expected  to  flower. — J.  I).  E. 

garden  plot.  — Ferns 
or  the  hardy,  stronjc-^rowing-  kinds  would  be  the  most 
suitable  plants  for  such  a situation.  Ivies,  including  some 
ot  the  bush  or  tree  varieties,  will  succeed.  Oval-leaved 
1 rivet,  and  probablii  several  of  the  everifreen  Berberis 
such  as  Atiuifolium  and  Darwini.  Hollies  will  i-row  under 
trees  very  well,  and  so  would  the  Laurustinus  and  common 
i^aurel. — t,.  H. 

T.r  * should  recommend  you  to  plant  some  Golden 
Lines,  a clump  or  two  of  v.ariegated  Privet  for  variety 
and  some  good  crowns  of  the  hardy  Male  and  Female 
^erns  (Lastrea,8);  also  the  Harfs-iongue  Fern.  A sprink- 
u ^ ?•  Violas,  the  blue,  red,  and  white 

Hepaticas,  and  a few  hardy  Cyclamens  should  do  well.- 
A.  G.  Butler. 


ROSES. 


ROSES  ON  THEIR  OWN  ROOTS. 
Everyone  seems  to  like  Roses,  but  it  is  not 
everyone  can  grow  them  to  tlieirown  satisfaction, 

simply  because  they  plant  the  Roses  anywhere 
without  thinking  of  testing  the  soil  in  which 
they  aie  about  to  be  planted.  There  are  six 
points  that  must  always  be  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  wish  to  grow  the  queen  of  flowers 
with  any  success- (1)  Depth  of  soil,  (2)  the 
shelter,  (3)  manure  that  will  suit  light  or  heavy 
soils  best,  (4)  grow  them  in  beds  by  themselves, 
(-3)  summer  feeding  with  liquid-manure,  (6) 
pruning  according  to  cold  or  mild  springs.  (1) 
Soils.^  We  cannot  grow  good  Roses  without 
working  the  land  for  tliem  to  the  depth  of  about 
2 feet,  and  it  must  be  well  manured  before  they 
are  planted.  (2)  Shelter  is  very  important 
against  cold  and  rough  winds.  (3)  Manure— If 
tlie  soil  be  poor  and  dry  always  use  very  old 
cow-dung,  as  this  will  keep  the  roots  moist 
in  a hot  summer.  (4)  The  Roses  are  best 
grown  by  themselves,  as  they  want  more  feed- 
ing in  the  summer  than  any  other  flowtrs. 
(3)  I hey  cannot  have  too  much  liquid-manure 
at  the  time  of  flowering- say,  June,  July,  and 
August,  and  this  will  help  them  for  the  second 

flowering — September  onwards.  (6)  Pruning 

It  is  best  not  to  be  too  hasty  with  the  kinfe. 
If  the  spring— say  April— is  very  cold,  delay 
the  pruning  till  the  weather  becomes  milder. 
A good  way  to  keep  the  stock  up  of  own-root 
Roses  is  to  plant  some  cuttings  yearly.  Cuttiuf^s 
made  about  9 inches  long  are  just  right  for  the 
purpose.  October  is  the  time  to  put  the  cut- 
tings out.  Use  sandy  soil,  which  must  he 
pressed  very  tightly  around  tlie  cuttings. 

A Welsh  O.yrdener. 


W following 

Barones? 

Rothschild,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Charles  Lefebvre 
Oatherme  .Soupert,  and  General  Jacqueminot. 
Some  good  leas  will  be  found  in  Luciole,  Grace 
Darling  \ iscountess  Folkestone,  The  Bride, 
Mane  V an  Iloutte,  Mdnie.  Eugenie  Verdier, 
and  Rerle  des  Jardins.— J.  C.  C. 

^ London 

. at  IS  a pity  you  do  not  like  Gloire 
de  Dijon  ; it  is  by  far  the  best  Rose  for  a town 
piden  m cultivation.  Aimiie  Vibert  is  the  next 
best,  and  a really  beautiful  thing,  the  foliage,  as 
well  as  flowers,  being  so  handsome,  and  it  is  well 
worth  the  shelter  of  a glass  roof  in  a smoky 
atmosphere.  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaisou  is  a 
vigorous  Rose  that  does  well  in  the  suburbs  or  a 
small  town,  and  so  are  Souvenir  d’un  Ami  and 
Oeline  lorestier  ; but  none  of  them  equal  the 
gtjand  old  Gloire  in  vigour  and  floriferousness. 
Plant  in  March.— B.  0.  R ' 


2.3.35.— Fortune’s  Yellow  Rose.— This 

Rose  requires  special  treatment  with  regard  to 
pruning,  as  the  flowers  are  mainly  produced  by 
the  wood  of  the  previous  year’s  growth.  The 
best  way  to  deal  with  your  plant  is  to  cover  the 
wall  first  with  the  strongest  shoots  their  whole 
length,  placing  them  about  1 foot  apart.  When 
this  is  done  cut  away  all  the  other  growths, 
especially  the  small,  weakly  shoots.  As  this 
Rose  only  flowers  once  a year  the  wood  that 
has  flowered  should  be  cut  out  as  soon  as  the 
blossoms  fade,  or,  rather,  I ought  to  say,  a good 
portion  of  it.  Cut  some  of  the  shoots  down  to 
within  2 feet  of  the  ground,  others  at  4 teet  and 
6 feet.  These  cut  back  branches  will  soon 
break  into  growth  again,  and  furnish  plenty  of 
wood  for  the  next  season’s  flowering.  In  all 
probability  there  will  be  more  growth  than  is 
required  to  fill  up  the  space  ; if  so,  select  the 
strongest  and  nail  it  to  the  wall,  and  cut  away 
the  remainder.  It  is,  liowever,  a mistake  to 
train  the  growth  of  this  Rose  too  stilily.  It  re- 
quires what  I call  a free-and-easy  system  of 
training,  by  which  I mean  the  plants  have  a 
better  appearance  when  in  flower  if  some  of  the 
shoots  are  left  2 feet  or  3 feet  long  danglin»  in 
theair.-J.  C.  C. 

2348.  — G-rowing  Roses  in  a cool 
greenhouse. — If  the  arrangements  of  the 
interior  are  suitable  the  best  way  to  grow  Roses 
in  a house  specially  built  for  them  is  to  plant 
them  out  in  a bed  of  soil.  Whether  it  is  best 
in  your  case  to  do  so  or  not  depends  entirely 
upon  how  much  light  and  air  can  reach  the 
plants.  If  they  will  be  far  from  the  glass 
planted  in  this  way,  and  there  is  a dark  wall 
along  the  front  and  sides,  you  had  better  grow 
them  in  pots.  You  have  sent  but  such  scant 
information  that  I cannot  help  you  farther  in 
that  direction.  With  regard  to  ad  ling  to  your 


Nicotiana  affinis. — My  experience  of  this 
lobacco-plant  in  South  Wales  leaves  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  as  to  its  perennial  character ; in 
tact,  I have  found  it  more  difficult  to  eradicate 
than  many  of  onr  most  troublesome  perennial 
weeds.  I he  foliage  is  easily  aflfected  by  frost, 
and  possibly  the  crowns,  but  some  part  of  the 
thonphke  roots  are  sure  to  escape,  and  as  the 
smallest  particle  will  grow  there  is  no  want  of 
plants  the  following  season.  A few  seasons  ago 

1 had  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  in  picking 
out  all  the  roots  of  this  plant  out  of  a small 
bed,  as  they  are  as  brittle  as  glass,  and  to  hoe 
seems  only  to  increase  the  number. — Chepstow. 

2314.  — Killing  Couch  Grass.  — Two 
years  ago  I came  into  possession  of  a piece 
of  groimd  that  was  a complete  network  of 
Couch  Grass.  One  piece  I had  trenched  over 

2 feet  deep,  burying  the  Couch  in  the  bottom  of 
the  trench  ; not  a bit  of  the  Couch  is  alive  now. 
Another  piece  of  land  was  raised  by  wheeling 
on  about  a foot  in  depth  of  soil ; not  a bit  of  the 
Couch  came  through.  There  are  other  ways  of 
dealing  with  it,  such  as  forking  it  out.  When 
the  Couch  is  close  to  the  surface,  running  a 
plough  under  it  in  winter,  and  forking  it  over 
and  picking  it  out  in  February  or  March,  when 
the  roots  will  burn,  may  in  some  cases  be  prac- 
tised with  success. — E.  H. 

2343.  — Tennis-ground  and  fruit- 
trees  in  a. damp  soil. — Draining  the  piece 
of  ground  you  refer  to  is,  no  doubt,  the  most 
economical  way  of  dealing  with  it.  You  will 
require  to  drain  the  space  for  the  fruit-trees  as 
well  as  for  the  tennis-ground.  In  most  cases  it 
would  be  an  expensive  job  to  raise  a space  large 
enough  for  a double  tennis-lawn.  If  you  decide 
to  drain  the  space  you  mhII  require  to  put  in 
three  drains  if  they  are  placed  across  the  courts  ; 
if  the  other  way,  one  drain  through  the  centre 
of  each  court  will  probably  be  enough.  The 
direction  the  drains  take  must,  however,  be  de- 
cided by  the  formation  of  the  ground.  Wherever 
there  is  the  best  fall  to  secure  an  outlet  for  the 
collected  water  that  must  be  the  direction  in 
which  all  the  drains  must  discharge  the  same. 
With  regard  to  the  selection  of  suitable  fruit- 
trees,  you  are  not  likely  to  do  much  good  with 
any  without  you  drain  the  ground.  Apples  will 
do  better  than  any.  The  best  sorts  for  your  pur- 
pose are— Cooking  : Annie  Elizabeth,  Golden 
Noble,  Lord  Grosvenor,  and  Prince  Albert. 
Dessert:  Blenheim  Orange,  Cox’s  Orange 

Pippin,  and  King  of  the  Pippins,  Stubbert  is°a 
good  early  and  hardy  dessert  Apple.  I advise 
you  to  plant  only  a limited  number  of  Pears  at 
first.  Of  these  yon  may  select  Williams’  B in 
Clirbtien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Brown 
Beurr6.  Of  Plums  you  may  select  Victoria, 
Early  Prolific,  and  Red  Magnum  Bonum  for 
cooking.  For  dessert  the  best  are  JefFerson’s 
and  Washington.  I do  not  advise  many  Cherries 
to  be  planted  until  you  have  seen  how  they  like 
the  damp  soil.  The  best  sorts  are  May  Duke 
and  Bigarreau. — J.  C.  C. 

2258.  — Destroying  wireworms.  — 

Dress  the  ground  at  once  with  40  to  50  bushels 
of  soot  or  6 cwt.  to  8 cwt.  of  gas-lime  per  acre, 
and  work  it  in  to  a depth  of  about  2 inches. 
Rape-cake  strewed  about  will  attract  the  wire- 
worms  from  the  crops,  but  it  will  not  injure 
them.  Pieces  of  Rape-cake,  Mangel,  Turnip,  or 
Potatoes  form  very  useful  traps  if  buried  just 
below  the  surface.  The  wireworms  would  not 
have  been  introduced  in  the  manure. — G.  S.  S. 
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A BEAUTIFUL  ROCKFOIL— SAXIFRAGA 
JUNIPERINA. 

This  (here  figured)  is  one  of  the  truest  gems  of 
the  rockery  or  alpine  garden,  of  the  same  neat 
and  close  habit  as  S.  Burseriana,  and  just 
following  it  in  time  of  blooming.  Whether  in 


Juniper-leaved  Rookfoil  (Saxifraga  juniperina). 


is  necessary,  and  yet  leave  a good  return  for 
the  money  invested.  But  the  question  is,  how 
can  we  grow  Onions  equal  in  size  to  those  pro- 
duced by  the  Portuguese  and  others,  and  how 
avoid  the  dangers  to  Which  this  crop  is  subject 
— i.e. , rotting  of  the  bulbs  during  a wet,  cold 
season,  puny  growtli  during  a hot,  dry  summer, 
and  the  attack  of  the  Onion- 
fly,  the  special  pest  of  this 
plant?  To  these  questions 
the  best  answer  will  be  plain 
directions  for  the  cultivation 
of  Onions  and  their  various 
needs,  which  will  enable 
anyone  who  desires  to  do  so 
to  grow  at  least  enough 
Onions  for  home  use  on  a 
bed  of  the  size  above  men- 
tioned, after  which  the  ex- 
perience thus  gained  may 
be  more  largely  extended. 

Soil. — The  first  considera- 
tion in  cultivating  these 
bulbs  is  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  which  in  any  case  is 
best  prepared  in  December, 
by  rough  digging  to  a depth 
of  2 feet,  leaving  the  soil 
open  in  ridges,  so  that  the 
fertilising  influences  of  the 
frost  and  snow  may  thor- 
oughly penetrate  it.  Onions 
enjoy  a rich,  loamy  soil, 
not  too  clayey,  and  not  too 
sandy  and  light.  If,  there- 
fore, your  soil  be  on  the  clay 
mix  not  only  manure  with 
it,  but  sand  or  fine  ashes,  to 
lighten  it.  Should  it,  how- 
ever, be  sandy,  stiff  clayey- 
loam  may  be  dug  in  with 
advantage,  to  give  it  sufficient 
Substance,  or  your  crops  will 
fail  to  swell  properly.  If 
the  soil  has  not  been  treated 


flower  or  not  its  clean  cushions  of  bluish  foliage 
are  always  attractive,  and  show  one  of  the  truest 
types  of  dwarf  alpine  vegetation.  It  enjoys  a 
cool  nook  among  the  stones  or  rocks  in  the 
rock  gardens,  ouc  of  the  reach  of  fierce  sun- 
shine, and  it  should  be  planted  in  moist,  sandy, 
and  firm  soil.  It  is  also  an  excellent  addition 
to  a collection  of  alpine  plants  grown  in  pots,  as 
it  does  very  well  so  treated.  The  flowers  are 
yellow,  and  are  produced  in  summer.  It  is 
propagated  by  seed  and  careful  division  of  the 
roots.  S. 
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THE  CULTIVATION  OF  ONIONS. 

The  large  increase  of  allotment  grounds,  the 
danger  of  disease  amongst  Potatoes,  and  the 
low  price  of  many  of  the  staple  products  of  the 
land,  all  point  to  one  conclusion — i.e.,  to  the 
necessity  of  an  enlarged  list  of  crops  which 
may  profitably  be  grown  either  in  a garden,  an 
allotment,  or  on  a small  farm,  where  the  value 
of  spade-agriculture  is  understood.  High  in 
this  list  of  useful  crops  Onions  must  be  placed, 
for  they  are  a necessity  in  every  household,  and 
their  price  is  far  above  that  of  other  common 
roots.  Very  large  sums  of  money  are  drawn 
from  our  shores  year  by  year  for  foreign  Onions  ; 
but  there  is  no  valid  reason  whatever  against 
our  keeping  much  of  this  money  at  home  if  only 
the  careful  cultivation  necessary  to  ensure  a 
good  crop  of  this  valuable  bulb  were  more 
generally  studied.  The  following  notes  of  che 
expense  {without  labour)  and  value  of  an  ordinary 
bed  of  white  Spanish  Onions,  grown  this  year  in 
my  own  garden,  may  be  of  interest : — 


Expenses. 

8.  d. 

1 02.  of  white  Spanish 


Onion  seed  ..  ..  1 0 

Lime 0 6 

Soot  0 6 

Fowl  manure  . . , . 0 0 


Receipts. 

8.  d. 

Young  Onions,  thin- 
ned throughout  the 

summer 3 0 

2 cwt.  large  Onions, 
at  Id.  per  lb 18  8 


Total  2 6 


Total  ..  £1  1 8 


The  Onion-bed  in  question  measured  (J  feet  by 
24  feet,  and  was,  therefore,  just  one  fifty-fifth 
of  an  acre.  If,  therefore,  the  same  results  were 
obtained  on  a larger  scale  the  profit  arising 
from  the  cultivation  of  an  acre  of  Onions  would 
be  about  £.50,  and  this  substantial  sum  will  allow 
of  a considerable  reduction  where  paid  labour 


with  stable  manure  for  more  than  a year,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  dig  in  a certain  quantity  (more  or  less 
according  to  the  heaviness  of  the  soil)  at  the 
time  the  land  is  rough-dug — i e.,  in  December, 
as  there  is  danger  in  adding  fresh  stable-manure 
at  the  time  of  sowing.  The  best  manure,  how- 
ever, for  ordinary  garden-soil  where  Onions  are 
grown  is  an  equal  mixture  of  soot,  lime,  and 
fowl-manure,  which  should  be  prepared  by  those 
who  keep  fowls  in  the  following  way  : Throw 
under  the  birds’  roosting  perches  a few  spades- 
ful  of  slaked  lime,  and  sweep  the  floor  of  the 
hen-house  thoroughly  once  a week,  depositing 
the  limed-manure  in  a box,  and  covering  it  with 
twice  its  bulk  of  dry  earth.  Mix  the  whole  with 
a spade  occasionally,  and  keep  the  box  under 
cover.  In  six  weeks  the  contents  will  be  fit  for 
use,  and  when  added  to  the  same  quantity  of 
soot  will  form  the  finest  possible  manure,  equal 
to  guano  for  most  plants,  while  nothing  equals 
it  for  an  Onion-bed,  as  it  both  cleanses  and 
enriches  the  soil.  This  manure  has  also  the 
practical  value  of  being  remarkably  cheap.  It 
is  not  known  by  everyone  that  the  soot  carried 
off  by  the  sweep  can  be  claimed  by  the  owner  of 
the  chimney  swept,  so  that  lime  alone  (in  the 
case  of  a poultry-keeper)  costs  money  out  of 
pocket. 

Situation  and  sowino.  — An  Onion-bed 
should  be  made  in  a thoroughly  open  situation, 
avoiding  the  vicinity  of  trees,  or  even  walls.  It 
must  be  flat  (not  being  placed  on  the  side  of  a 
hill),  and  the  full  rays  of  the  sun  are  necessary 
to  it,  as  well  as  plenty  of  air.  The  time  of 
sowing  for  the  main  crop  differs  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  The  Oxfordshire  growers,  who 
are  so  often  successful  at  exhibitions,  put  in 
their  seed  as  early  as  the  end  of  January,  choos- 
ing a mild,  dry  time,  when  the  soil  can  be  well 
pulverised.  The  end  of  February,  or  the  begin- 
ningof  March  is,  however,  the  usual  time,  but  this 
probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
Onions  grown  in  England  have  not  time  to  come 
to  perfection.  Before  the  seed  is  put  in,  the 
soil  should  again  be  thoroughly  dug,  and  in  the 
case  of  a cold,  clayey  soil,  a layer  of  ashes, 
broken  crocks,  or  other  rubbish  for  drainage 
will  be  a great  advantage,  if  laid  in  at  the  depth 
of  2 feet.  The  lower  spit  should  be  loosely 
thrown  together,  as  thorough  drainage  is  essen- 
tial ; but  the  upper  spit  must  be  well  tilled  and 
mixed  in  so  doing  with  the  fowl-manure,  lime, 
and  soot  above  recommended.  Tread  the  bed 


firm  when  it  has  been  well  dug  and  raked,  then 
sift  over  it  a little  fine  soil  to  the  depth  of  half 
an  inch.  Sow  the  seed  thinly  in  a double  drill, 
a foot  or  more  apart,  mixing  the  seed  before 
sowing  with  a pound  of  coarse  sand,  which 
facilitates  the  business  of  even  distribution. 
Again  sift  fine  soil  over  the  bed,  covering  the 
seed  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch,  and  make  all 
firm  with  the  back  of  the  spade.  Finish  by 
sprinkling  a little  soot  over  the  surface  to  keep 
insects  away,  and  this  operation  may  be  re- 
peated at  intervals  during  the  spring,  when  the 
attacks  of  the  Onion-fly  take  place,  a tine 
dusting  of  soot,  often  repeated,  being  the  best 
remedy,  for  it  not  only  is  distasteful  to  the 
insects,  but  supplies  the  young  bulbs  with 
nourishment,  and  so  makes  them  vigorous 
enough  to  escape  this  blight,  from  which  weakly 
crops  suffer  most. 

After-care. — This  consists  of  three  things — 
weeding,  thinning  the  young  Onions,  and  water- 
ing. Should  the  weather  be  hot  and  dry,  weed- 
ing must  be  constantly  attended  to,  as  nothing 
exhausts  the  soil  so  much  as  a crop  of  weeds. 
Thinning  the  “ gibbles  ” may  be  done  at  the 
same  time,  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  for 
salad  ; but  judgment  and  care  are  necessary  in 
this  operation.  The  finest  plants  must  be  left 
for  the  main  crop,  all  others  being  gradually 
thinned  away,  until  these  stand  alone,  at  in- 
tervals of  8 inches  from  each  other,  when 
thinning  should  cease.  These  “gibbles,”  if 
made  up  into  penny  bundles  and  sold,  should 
give  a sufficient  return  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  seed,  manure,  &c.,  and  if  the  crop  be  an 
early  one  they  will  do  much  more  than  this. 

Harvestino. — When  the  bulbs  have  attained 
their  full  size — ^which,  if  sown  before  the  middle 
of  February,  should  take  place  early  in  Sep- 
tember— the  operation  of  “twisting”  must  be 
attended  to.  The  cultivator,  passing  carefully 
between  the  rows,  twists  the  green  of  each 
Onion,  so  as  to  prevent  it  growing  further, 
leaving  the  bulbs  in  the  ground  for  a fortnight 
or  more,  with  the  twisted  green  depending 
from  it.  A dry  time  being  selected,  the  Onions 
are  then  pulled  up  and  left  on  the  surface  of 
the  bed  to  dry  for  a week  or  two,  roots  upper- 
most. 

Storing. — They  are  then  removed  to  the 
shelter  of  a shed  or  dry  cellar,  where  they  are 
spread  out,  until  the  green  has  quite  shrivelled, 
when  they  are  tied  in  strings  (after  sorting  the 
different  sizes),  and  are  then  ready  for  sale  or 
for  hanging  up,  in  a cool,  dry  place,  for  home 
use.  A little  practice  will  be  necessary  to  make 
firm  and  neat  strings  of  Onions  such  as  are 
old  in  our  streets,  but  this  art  can  easily  be 


Onion  Brown  Spanish  or  Deptford. 


learned  in  the  winter  evenings.  No  better  sorts 
of  Onions  can  be  grown  in  this  country  than  a 
good  selection  of  the  White  Spanish  and  the 
Brown  Spanish  or  Deptford  Onion  (here  figured). 

I.  L , Richmond. 


2327.— Improving  Rhubarb.— After  a 
time  Rhubarb  gets  sick  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is 
growing  and  requires  a removal.  My  plan  is  to 
trench  the  ground  two  spits  deep  in  the  spring, 
putting  plenty  of  manure  on  the  top  of  the 
bottom  spit  of  soil.  Then  I plant  the  space  with 
buds,  taken  from  the  old  stools  with  a piece  of 
root  attached  to  each  bud.  But  it  is  not  essential 
that  pieces  of  roots  should  be  attached  to  the 
buds  as  long  as  the  soil  is  kept  moist  around 
the  latter  till  they  have  made  a start.  No  leaves 
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must  be  removed  from  these  the  first  year.  If 
it  be  done  this  way  there  will  be  Rhubarb  to 
use  whilst  the  new  lot  is  growing.  Besides,  the 
new  bed  will  prove  much  more  satisfactory  than 
if  the  stools  were  taken  up  and  replanted.  To 
make  the  best  of  the  old  bed  one  more  season 
give  it  a good  top  dressing  of  manure.  What  I 
mean  by  a good  top-dressing  is  not  to  put  manure 
on  and  close  around  the  stools  and  no  where 
else,  in  the  way  we  too  often  see  it  done,  but  to 
give  a regular  dressing  over  the  whole  surface  of 
tlie  bed.  The  re  is  a very  great  difference  in  the 
results  occurri  ng  from  the  two  ways  of  doing  the 
thing.  As  so  on  as  you  have  finished  using 
Rhubarb  for  the  season,  grub  up  the  old  stools 
and  replant  the  land  with  some  other  crop. — 
L.  C.  K. 

A sfood  dressing  of  manure  would  help  the  Rhubarb 

but  a move  on  to  fresh  ground  well-manured  would  be 
still  better. — E.  H. 

•22X).  — Tomatoes  in  an  unheated 

house. — You  certainly  cannot  induce  the  fruit 
already  formed  to  ripen  or  that  just  set  to  swell 
off  without  the  aid  of  artificial  warmth,  more 
particularly  as  yours  is  a cold  county.  You 
must  either  heat  the  house  in  some  way  or  else 
cut  out  the  plants  and  make  what  use  you  can 
of  the  unripe  fruit.  A few  feet  of  hot-water 
piping  and  a small  independent  boiler  would 
not  cost  much  and  could  be  easily  and  quickly 
fixed,  and  cheaply  also  if  you  can  manage  to  do 
your  own  fitting.  Portland-cement  joints  are 
very  simply  made,  and  stand  well.  If  you  have 
to  sacrifice  the  plants,  remember  that  all  the 
fruits  will  ripen  in  time  on  a shelf  in  a warm 
kitchen,  and  t)ie  small  green  ones  make  excel- 
lent pickles  or  chutney. — B.  C.  R. 

Killing  Horse-Radish.— There  is  nothing 
f jr  it  biic  patience  in  hoeing  or  forking  up  every  bit  as 
soon  as  it  comes  tbrougb  tbe  ground.  Thistles  are  bad 
enough  t)  get  ri  t of,  but  Horse-Radish  is  a good  deal 
worse.— E H. 


FRUIT. 

2259.— Trained  Gooseberry  trees.  — 

(Jooseberry-trees  are  excellent  subjects  to  plant 
at  the  base  of  a wall  in  any  aspect.  In  two 
ways  do  they  succeed,  giving  both  the  earliest 
as  well  as  the  latest  crop  of  fruit.  I have  largely 
grown  Gooseberries  for  filling  in  the  spaces 
between  the  fruit-trees  on  anew  kitchen-garden 
wall,  and  with  excellent  results,  it  being  an 
economical  arrangement.  A wall  facing  east 
is  the  best  for  ihe  production  of  the  earliest 
fruit,  as  the  trees  get  the  advantage  of  early 
sunshine,  while  on  a western  aspect  the  fruit 
hangs  a long  time  after  being  ripe,  the  trees 
being  furnished  with  several  branches,  each  grow- 
ing  in  an  upright  manner.  All  growtli  spring- 
ing from  the  main  stem  should  be  cut  off  to 
within  an  eye  or  two.  Spurs  are  then  produced, 
and  from  these  fruit  is  obtained,  and  also 
from  the  leading  shoots,  avhich  are  trained  to  the 
wall  their  full  length  until  the  limit  is  reached, 
when  they  must  be  spurred  in  like  those  of  the 
front  growth.  If  the  young  shoots  are  pinched 
in  once  or  twice  during  the  summer  so  much  the 
better,  as  the  wood  has  a better  opportunity  to 
get  ripe,  and  the  fruit  is  likely  to  be  cleaner,  as  it 
lias  a chance  to  get  washed  by  rains  when  the 
shoots  are  kept  pruned  during  the  summer. — 
S.  P. 

I have  seen  Gooseberry-trees  trained  to  a wall,  and 

do  fairly  well,  and  should  tbink  tney  would  do  on  a trellis. 
A few  good  dessert  sorts  on  a north  or  east  wall  come  in 
very  useful  if  thej'  are  protected,  being  nearly  a month 
later  than  the  usual  crop.  They  should  be  trained  in 
the  shape,  and  be  kept  bearing  on  the  spurs. — Lanc. 

2310.  — Cankered  Apple-trees.  — The 
I eason  the  old  trees  canker  is  probably  owing  to 
the  roots  getting  down  into  a bad  subsoil.  If 
that  is  the  case,  root-pruning  might  be  practised 
with  advantage,  and  some  good  fibrous  loam 
might  be  worked  in  amongst  the  roots.  I have 
noticed  in  country  places  many  old  orchards  in 
a bad  state  from  canker,  owing  to  the  roots 
getting  down  into  a wet  subsoil,  and  in  that 
case  cutting  drains  3 feet  deep  and  providing  a 
free  outfall  for  the  water,  might  be  necessary. 
Cutting  out  the  cankered  portions  and  painting 
them  over  with  some  styptic,  such  as  is  used  to 
prevent  bleeding  in  Vines,  is  also  desirable. — 
J.  D.  E. 

If  very  old  better  grub  them  out  and  plant  young 

trees  If  it  is  decided  to  gove  them  another  chance,  let 
them  have  their  he.ads.  Thin  out  the  shoots,  but  do  not 
shorten  during  next  summer,  and  in  October  see  what  can 
he  done  with  the  roots  in  the  way  of  lifting  or  shortening 
back  those  that  are  descending  into  the  bad  subsoil. 

E H. 


DESSERT  APPLES. 

That  Cox ’s  Orange  Pippin  is  worthy  of  the  high 
estimation  in  which  it  is  deservedly  held  few 
will  care  to  gainsay.  Nevertheless,  it  is  disap- 
pointing in  some  soils  and  situations,  for  it  is 
somewhat  weakl}'  in  its  habit  and  requires  a 
genial  climate.  W here  it  does  not  succeed 
there  is  an  excellent  substitute  in  the  old  Bar- 
celona Pearmain,  the  fruit  of  which  is  of  tender 
texture,  and  of  equal,  and  some  think  of  even 
superior,  flavour.  It  is  of  good  appearance,  but 
not  so  handsome  as  the  Orange  Pippin,  and  is 
less  in  size,  and  is  in  use  from  Nov'ember  to 
February.  With  the  above  may  be  planted  a 
tree  not  unworthy  of  ducal  honour,  associated 
with  the  name  of  a fair  county,  and  known  as 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Tlie  fruit  is  of  medium 
size,  of  the  best  quality,  and  keeps  well  to  the 
end  of  May,  or  longer.  These  fruits  are  not 
what  may  be  considered  as  market  Apples,  and 
should  only  be  grown  where  superlative  quality 
is  a paramount  consideration.  Both  trees  are 
hardy  and  productive,  and  will  give  a long  suc- 
cessional  supply  of  fruit  from  two  trees  only,  an 
important  matter  where  space  is  limited.  The 
two  under  mentioned  Apples  will  also  give  a long 
supply  of  fruit  in  succession.  The  King  of  tlie 
Pippins,  a well-known  kind,  very  useful,  and 
of  good  and  pleasant  flavour,  but  not  of  the 
highest  quality.  The  tree  is  most  productive, 
and  is  perhaps  tlie  nearest  approach  we  have  to 
a constant  bearer,  for  it  rarely  fails  to  yield  a 
crop  which  is  in  use  from  November  to  January 
and  after.  3’lie  Cockle  Pippin  may  with  advan- 
tage  follow  this,  for  it  is  an  Apple  of  excellent 
quality,  and  keeps  well  till  April,  and  the  tree 
is  a very  free  bearer.  Both  these  Apples  sell 
readily  in  the  market.  Wm.  BviaiR. 


PEAR-TREES  IN  VERY  SMALL 
GARDENS. 

This  being  the  best  planting  season,  it  is  well 
to  draw  the  attention  of  owners  of  very  small 
gardens  to  the  method  of  growing  Pear-trees 
shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  It  is  called  the 
“upright  cordon”  system  of 
training.  The  trees  are  kept 
within  hounds  by  regular 
summer  pinching-in  of  the 
growths  (as  has  often  been  de- 
scribed in  the  columns  of 
this  paper),  and  if  need  be  by 
root-pruning.  Such  trees  may 
be  planted  3 feet  apart,  and 
be  tied  to  a single  horizontal 
rail.  A hedge  is  thus  quickly 
formed,  and  space  economised. 
Small  spaces  on  walls  can  also 
be  advantageously  filled  up 
by  such  trees.  IT. 


2322.  — Pruning  bush 
fruit-trees. - Bushes  should 
be  pruned  according  to  the 
object  in  view.  If  a heavy 
crop  is  required,  then  out  the 
young  shoots,  removing  those 
which  cross  each  other  or 
grow  towards  the  centre,  so 
that  sun  and  air  may  pene- 
trate ; but  do  but  little 
shortening,  merely  removing 
the  unripe  points.  But  this 
should  be  done  with  an  eye  to 
symmetry.  It  is  good  to  bear  in  mind  in  pruning 
that  if  we  want  to  cause  a young  shoot  to  grow 
in  any  particular  way  next  year,  we  have  only 
to  cut  to  a bud  pointing  in  that  direction. 
The  above  refers  more  especially  to  Gooseberries 
and  Black  Currants.  Red  and  White  Currants 
do  very  well  on  the  spur  system.  After  the 
frame-work  of  the  bushes  has  been  once  laid, 
the  young  shoots  are  annually  shortened  back  to 
within  half  an  inch  or  so  of  their  original  origin  ; 
but  even  here  this  close  spurring  should  not  be 
carried  too  far,  as  no  tree  will  be  long  healthy 
and  fruitful  without  some  reasonable  progress  is 
permitted,  either  by  letting  the  leading  shoots 
form  a little  more  growth  every  season,  or  lead- 
ing up  a young  shoot  here  and  there. — E.  H. 

2195.— Insects  on  fruit-trees.  — The 
grease-bands  should  be  placed  round  the  stems 
of  the  trees  as  early  as  possible  in  November, 
when  the  destructive  winter  moth  (Hybernia 
brumata)  begins  to  emerge  from  the  ground  and 


crawl  up  the  stem  in  order  to  deposit  its  eggs 
in  the  branches.  The  bands  should  be  kept  in 
action  for  about  three  months,  or  until  the 
insects  cease  to  be  found  in  the  grease.  Do  not 
put  the  grease  directly  on  the  bark  of  the  trees, 
or  you  will  -probably  kill  them,  bait  use  wide 
bands  of  grease-proof  paper.  The  grease  must 
be  renewed  as  fast  as  it  hardens  or  loses  its 
sticky  character. — B.  C.  R. 

2267.  — Treatment  of  Peach  and 
Nectatine  trees. — Last  autumn  I under- 
took the  management  of  some  Peach  and 
Nectarine-trees  which  were  infested  avitli  scale, 
both  on  the  wood  and  leaves,  and  I adopted  tlie 
following  plan  with  success,  as  I have  not  seen 
one  on  tlie  trees  this  summer.  I syringed  the 
trees  two  or  three  times  a week  till  the  leaves 
were  all  off  with  4 oz.  of  parafliu-oil  to  the 
gallon  of  water.  The  trees  were  then  pruned, 
and  the  paint  and  glass  were  washed,  and  the 
walls  of  the  house  were  lime-washed,  and  the 
woodwork  then  had  a coat  of  paint.  I then 
made  a paint  for  the  trees,  which  consisted  of 
cow-manure,  clay,  sulphur,  soft-soap,  soot,  and 
paraffin-oil.  I also  rubbed  the  wire  trellis  witli 
a rag  dipped  in  paraffin.  I then  took  3 inches  of 
the  old  soil  off  the  border  and  replaced  it  with 
some  good  loam  and  rotten  manure  from  an  old 
Cucumber-frame.  I was  told  by  an  experienced 
man  among  Peach-trees  not  to  expect  any  fruit 
from  these  trees  this  year  ; but  I have  gathered 
between  600  and  700  fruits  from  them.—  J.  L.  P. 

2274.  — An  old  Apple-tree.  — “ Lily  ” 
may  try  tlie  effect  of  planting  branches  of  her 
old  favourite  Apple-tree  at  once  with  every 
chance  of  success,  as  this  is  the  best  season  for 
performing  the  work.  I find  the  following 
plan  answer  well — ^viz.,  saw  oft’  the  branches, 
with  a good  lump  of  the  old,  rough,  barked 
wood  at  the  base,  and  plant  them  just  the  same  as 
a young  tree  with  roots,  by  digging  out  a good- 
sized  hole  and  plunging  the  base  of  the  limb  at 
least  1 foot  deep  in  the  soil,  and  treading  llic 
earth  very  firmly  around  it.  Branches  that  are 
as  thick  as  a man’s  wrist  are  the  best,  and  some 
kinds  of  Apples  root  very  freely,  while  others 
are  difficult  to  induce  to  root.  Those  with 
rough -barked  wood  appear  to  root  more  freely 
than  those  with  clear,  shiny  bark,  and  now  that 
so  much  interest  centres  on  Apple  oulturc  any- 
thing that  concerns  their  propagation  is  worthy 
of  the  most  careful  consideration. — J.  G. , JlantK. 

By  all  means  try  a few  cuttinffs,  especially  if  the 

tree  is  of  any  of  the  CoclUn  tribe.  They  will  pVobi.bly 
root  and  make  useful  trees  in  lime.  Take  ( ff  hcaithy 
branches  from  2 feet  to  4 feet  lonp:,  sawing-  them  off 
close  into  the  old  wood,  so  as  to  secure  a “ hetl  " or  base 
of  firmer  stuff,  pare  the  end  smooth,  and  insert  them 
firmly  in  a rather  moist  and  shady  border  of  sonnd, 
loamy  soil.  Get  them  in  as  soon  as  possible  now.— 
B.  C.  R. 

2266.— Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums.— 
This  is  a good  list.  Apples  : Blenheim  Orange, 
Kerry  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Cox’s 
Pomona  for  dessert ; and  Wellington,  Norfolk 
Beaufin,  Keswick  Codling,  Northern  Greening 
for  cooking.  Pears  ; Williams’  Bon  Chretien, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Jargonelle,  Marie 
Louise,  Beurre  Diel  ; and  for  stewing,  Verulam. 
Bishop’s  Thumb  is  also  a good  and  prolific  sort. 
Plums ; Victoria,  Imperatrice  (a  very  late  sort), 
Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Kirke’s,  Purple  Gage  ; the 
old  Mussel  Plum  I also  like. —Crow. 

2330.— Treatment  of  a Peach-tree.— It  might  be 
well  to  thin  out  the  branches  a litr.le  new  where  muoli 
crowded,  still  leaving  plenty  of  shoots  to  select  from  when 
the  final  pruning  is  done,  say  about  the  end  of  February. 
— E.  H. 

Under  the  circumstances,  you  cannot  do 

better  than  prune  your  Peach-tree  hard  back  at 
the  end  of  February.  You  may  then  cut  away 
as  much  old  wood  as  you  can,  leaving  sufficient 
young  growth  to  fill  up  the  wall.  If  you  can, 
you  had  better  get  a good  gardener  to  prune 
the  tree  for  you,  as  he  will  understand  that  it 
is  the  old  and  naked  branches  that  require  cut- 
ting out,  and  not  the  young  wood.  You  must 
not  expect  any  fruit  on  the  tree  next  year.  I 
expect  root-pruning  on  one  side  of  the  tree  would 
do  good  ; it  would  help  to  check  such  vigorous 
growth. — J.  C.  C. 

2110.— Apples  and  Pears  for  market  —In 

answer  to  above,  “ J.  G.  H."  does  not  give  Lord  Grosvenor. 

I have  grown  it  about  four  years,  and  have  found  it  a good 
cropper  and  cooker,  and  one  that  sells  well,  being  of  a 
good  average  size.  I have  only  met  w'ith  it  in  two  or  three 
orchards  ; but  in  all  it  was  doing  well.— Lanc. 


2215. — Thrips  on  Ferns.— Try  vaporising  Tobacco- 
water  over  a small  stove,  or  syringe  them  with  soapy- 
water  and  the  extract  from  one  pound  of  Quassia-chips  to 
everj'  25  gallons  of  water.— G.  S.  S. 


An  upright  cordon 
Pear-tree. 


Nov.  15.  1890] 
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WATERSIDE  WILD  FLOWERS. 

The  most  conspicuous  and  beautiful  wild  flower 
in  its  season  is  the  purple  Loosestrife  (Lythruin 
Saliearia),  which  freely  adorns  our  Suffolk 
streams.  I have  seen  some  very  fine  specimens, 
quite  bushes,  4 feet  high  and  1 yard  through. 
I find  even  among  the  wild  plants  there  is  a 
considerable  variation  in  form  and  colour,  but 
especially  in  colour.  Although  the  blooms  of 
the  common  kind  are  of  rather  a dull  purple, 
there  are  some  fine  rosy-coloured  varieties  nearly 
as  bright  and  as  densely  flowered  as  the  Ly  thrum 
roseum  superbum  of  gardens.  Though  a water- 
loving  plant,  this  Loosestrife  is  quite  at  home 
in  the  border,  whilst  gardens  which  have  a lake 
or  stream  in  the  grounds  afford  a fine  oppor- 
tunity for  growing  this  plant  in  a bold  and  effec- 
tive way.  The  Flowering  Rush  (Butomus  umbel- 
latus)  is  often  in  fine  form.  It  luxuriates  in  the 
rich  mud  beneath  a foot  of  water,  and  its  fine 
heads  of  flowers  are  thrown  well  up  above  the 
foliage,  and  last  long  in  beauty.  It  is  a very 
handsome  native  plant,  and  should  be  introduced 
into  artificial  or  other  water  in  an  open,  sunny 
position.  The  fine  masses  of  the  Arrowhead 
(Sagittaria  sagittifolia)  are  beautiful  in  foliage 
as  well  as  in  flower,  the  form  of  the  arrow- 
shaped  leaves  being  so  distinct.  The  flower- 
spikes  rise  just  above  the  leaves,  the  flowers 
appearing  in  whorls  of  three,  whilst  each  blossom 
consists  of  three  white  petals  which  spread  out 
flab  and  encircle  the  purple  cusliion  of  stamens. 
A double  form  of  this  exists  in  some  gardens, 
and  it  is  more  long-lasting  than  the  type,  but 
both  are  aquatic  plants  of  merit  and  beauty. 
Even  the  stagnant  pool  would  have  a charm  if, 
instead  of  being  sheeted  in  Duckweed  or  slime, 
it  had  a few  groups  of  hardy  aquatic  plants  to 
spread  out  fine  foliage  and  send  up  handsome 
flowers.  The  Water  Plantain  (Alisma  Plantago) 
is  a common  plant  generally,  but,  nevertheless, 
it  is  of  fine  form  and  graceful  habit.  Its  tufts 
of  broad  leaves  stand  erect  and  stately,  and 
from  amongst  them  rise  tall  branching  panicles, 
sometimes  4 feet  high,  of  delicate  pink  flowers. 
In  summer,  by  the  streamside,  there  are  large 
masses  of  this  plant  with  from  twenty  to  thirty 
tall  flower-spikes,  and  their  effect  is  very  grace- 
ful. Epilobium  hirsutum  is  good  in  association 
with  the  Loosestrife.  The  British  Willow 
Herbs,  or  Epilobiums,  generally  are  poor  v eedy 
things,  but  E.  angustifolium  and  E.  hirsutum 
are  both  free,  vigorous,  and  fine-flowering  kinds, 
and  where  it  does  nob  occur  naturally  E.  hirsutum 
should  certainly  be  introduced  to  the  water 
margins,  where  it  will  give  no  further  trouble, 
but  annually  charm  us  with  its  fine  heads  of 
rosy  flowers.  The  best  of  all  Forget-me-nots, 
Myosotis  palustris,  remains  fresh  for  a very 
long  time.  While  admiring  a particularly  fine 
mass  this  season  I noticed  a straggling  shcot 
with  flowers  of  a paler  blue,  and  nearly  twice 
the  size  of  those  of  the  typical  form.  Unable 
to  obtain  roots  with  this  shoot,  I took  all  the 
side  shoots  and  inserted  them  as  cuttings,  for, 
although  the  common  type  is  a useful  and 
beautiful  garden  plant,  this  fine  form,  if  per- 
petuated, will  be  more  so.  The  water  Forget- 
me-not  may  be  recommended  as  a flower  for 
cutting,  as  in  that  state  it  remains  fresh  for  a 
long  time.  The  Water  Lily  and  the  yellow 
Nuphar  wind  up  the  list  of  plants  which  will 
adorn  the  margins  or  vary  the  surface  of  the 
running  streams.  A. 


2:U8.— Best  white  Carnation.— Iknov/ of  nothing 
1o  beat  the  White  Clove,  for  if  not  quite  so  lar^e  in  the 
blooms  as  somo  of  the  other  varieties,  it  has  all  the  other 
desired  qualities.— A.  G.  Butler. 

22,33.— Red- spider  on  Violets.— If  the 

plants  have  both  red-spider  and  mildew,  it  is 
evident  that  the  culture  has  been  altogether 
wrong.  Mildew  may  be  stopped  even  now  by 
well  dusting  the  foliage  with  sulphur,  but  at 
the  approach  of  winter  red-spider  dies.  It  is  in 
the  growing  season  that  this  pest  must  be 
grappled  with,  and  although  in  a hot  summer  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  plants  quite  free, 
liberal  culture  will  reduce  the  attacks  of  this 
pest  to  a minimum.  The  plants  should  be  grown 
in  good  ground,  in  not  too  shady  a position,  or 
they  run,  as  yours  have  done,  too  mueh  to  leaf, 
and  do  not  ripen  their  crowns.  In  hot  weather 
give  a good  watering  once  a week,  and  a daily 
overhead  moistening  every  afternoon,  and  you 

will  not  be  much  ti'oublcd  with  red-spiider. 

J.  C.  B. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Qaeetione. — Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
G ARDENiNG/ree  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  clown  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  o} 
Gardening,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a,  separate  piece  of  paper.  U nanswered 
(queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  comnot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  (" which,  with  the  exception  or  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  usef  ul,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


2368. — Fertilising  Tomato  blooms.— Will  some- 
one kindly  inform  me  what  the  proc  ss  of  fertilising  the 
blooms  of  the  Tomato  consists  of  ? — Enquirer. 

2369. — Pruning  Roses.  — Should  summer  Roses 
(Charles  Lawson,  lor  example)  he  pruned  the  same  time  as 
Perpetuals,  or  earlier  in  the  autumn  ?— Industrt. 

2370  —Making  Asparagus-beds.— Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  how  best  to  make  Asparagus-beds,  and 
should  the  plants  be  two  or  three  years  old?— One  Anxious 
TO  Know. 

2371. — Plants  for  an  herbaceous  border.— 
Will  anyone  kindly  give  a list  of  really  hardy  flowers  for 
the  above  for  flowering  from  June  till  November? — 
M.  H.  G. 

2372. — Differences  in  soil.— Would  someone  kindly 
explain  the  exact  difference  between  loam,  peat,  and 
mould,  and  which  is  the  best  soil  generally  speaking?— 
Grateeul. 

2373  — Celery  with  too  much  heart.— What  is 
the  cause  of  Celery  having  too  much  heart?  The  Celery 
in  question  is  very  crisp  and  good,  except  that  so  much  of 
it  is  heart. — L.  C.  W A 

23  71.— Pruning  Vines.— Will  someone  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  me  how  to  prune  Vines?  Does  all  the 
new  wood  of  past  season’s  growth  come  off,  leaving  the 
Vines  bare  of  all  wood  ?— Amateur. 

2375.— Paris  Silver-skinned  Onion.— Will  some- 
one kindly  intorm  me  if  the  Paris  Silver-skinned  Onion, 
planted  in  this  country,  will  grow  fertile  seed,  and  is  March 
the  best  time  for  planting  ?— J.  0. 

2376  —Roses  in  Yorkshire.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  if  Mar^ohal  Niel  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  Roses  will  do 
on  the  front  of  my  house  at  Doncaster,  in  a heavy  soil, 
clay  beneath  ?— O.  F.  Marshall. 

2377. — Fruit-trees  for  a clay  soil.— Will  some- 
one kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  best  kinds  of  Pear,  Apple, 
and  Plum-trees  to  plant  in  a heavy  soil,  clay  beneath? 
Locality,  Doncaster. — 0.  F.  Marshall. 

2378. — Fruit  preserved  in  salicylic  acid.— 
Will  someone  kindly  send  me  a good  recipe  for  bottling 
fruits  in  this  manner? — A Constant  Reader. 

2379. — Belladonna  Lilies.— I have  bought  some  of 
the  above  Lilies,  and  I want  to  know  what  treatment  they 
are  to  have?  Are  they  quite  hardy,  or  must  I grow  them 
as  greenhouse  plants?— Old  Subscriber. 

2380.  — Climbing  Roses. — Will  someone  kindly  give 
me  the  names  of  tour  of  the  best  Roses  suitable  for  a wall 
with  a north-east  aspect,  and  the  best  time  to  plant 
them  ? District,  south  coast,  Sussex. — R,  E. 

2381. — Araucaria  imbricata  flowering  three 
years  in  succession. — Could  any  reader  of  Garden- 
ing say  if  this  flowering  is  detrimental  to  the  tree,  and  it 
anything  could  be  clone  to  check  it  ?— C.  C. 

2382. — Wild  Mint  on  a lawn.— My  lawn,  hitherto 
of  very  good  turf  and  free  from  weeds,  has  lately  produced 
large  patches  of  wild  Mint.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
weed  out,  being  so  dwarf.  Is  there  any  other  way  to  get 
rid  of  it?— Industry. 

2383.  — Yew-hedgS. — I should  be  mueh  obliged  if 
anyone  could  kindly  give  me  some  advice  about  a Yew- 
hedge?  I have  several  Yew  hushe«,  and  I should  like  to 
know  if  I can  strike  cuttings,  and  so  get  in  lime  a hedge  ? 
The  soil  is  clay.— J.  II.  W. 

2384. — Best  Roses.— I will  thank  “J.  C.  C”  very 
much  if  he  will  give  me  the  names  of  the  12  best  Roses  for 
half  standards,  and  12  of  the  best  for  dwarf  bushes  for 
Surrey  ? I want  free  bloomers,  as  hardy  as  possible,  and 
with  the  best  flowers  ? — Rosa. 

2385  -Oil-Stove  in  a greenhouse.— I have  a 
small  greenhouse  whioh  I propose  heating  with  an  oil 
warming  stove.  What  would  be  the  best  way  to  provide 
for  ventilation,  which,  I suppose,  is  necessary  to  carry 
away  the  fumes  of  the  stove  ?— Dublin. 

2386. — Chrysanthemum  suckers.— Will  some 
experienced  Chrysanthemum-grower  kindly  tell  me  if  it  is 
best  to  pot  the  suckers  which  are  coming  up  round  plants 
in  pots  now,  or  to  take  cuttings  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  plants,  so  as  to  have  early  flowers  next  year?— 
Edwards. 

2387. — Management  of  Seakale.— i have  a plan- 
tation of  Seakale,  whioh  has  been  forced  beyond  its 
strerigth.  Crowns  are  very  weak,  having  formed  several 
smaller  ones  in  each  clump.  Should  these  be  removed  ? 
Have  had  them  well  exposed  all  summer.  They  made 
good  growth,  ar  d are  now  doing  well.  Tre  Kale  has  pre- 
viously been  blanched  w'ith  thick,  heavy  soil.  When 
shOuW  I cover  tluro,  when  will  they  come  in,  and  whit  is 
lest  where  cual-ashes  are  not  available?— B.  A. 


2388. — Pig-manure  for  orchard  trees,  &c.— 
Can  anyone  inform  me  regarding  pig-manure?  Is  it 
suitable  for  mulching  orchard  trees,  or  would  it  be  too 
strong?  What  is  the  best  manure  for  Gooseberry  and 
Currant-trees  that  have  been  much  afflicted  by  cater- 
pillars?—J.  J. 

2389. — Plants  for  a greenhouse.— i have  just  had 
a greenhouse  built,  and  glazed  with  dull  glass  (Hartley’s 
rolled  plate).  I am  told  I shall  not  be  able  to  grow  flowers 
under  it.  Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  if  this  is  so, 
and  what  would  thrive  best  in  the  house  ? I should  hai’e 
liked  to  have  had  a Vine  ?— Stbi’iiaNotis. 

2390. — A neglected  garden.— I have  a neglected 
garden,  whioh  wants  manuring  badly.  I should  be  obliged 
if  someone  would  tell  me  whether  I should  manure  it  now, 
or  wait  until  spring?  Should  I get  some  manure  now  and 
let  it  lie  in  a heap  to  get  thoroughly  rotted  until  spring, 
or  should  fresh  manure  be  used  ? — Grateful. 

2391. — Indian  Azaleas  losing  their  leaves.— 
Ought  Indian  Azaleas  to  have  a quantity  of  their  leaves 
turn  yellow  and  fall  off  at  this  time  of  the  year?  They 
have  made  good  flower-buds,  and  are  in  a vinery  from 
which  the  Grapes  have  just  been  out,  and  the  house  is 
only  heated  enough  to  keep  out  frost. — L.  C.  W.  A. 

2392. — Heating  garden  frames.  — My  garden 
frames  are  about  60  feet  long  and  6 feet  6 inches  wide, 
made  of  very  stout  wood.  I want  to  warm  them  to  about 
60  degrees  in  winter  ; would  a 2-inoh  flow  and  return  hot- 
water  pipe  keep  them  about  that  temperature  ? Plenty 
of  power  in  boiler.  Any  advice  will  oblige. — Garden 
Frames. 

2393. — Worms  In  pots.— Will  someone  kindly  tell 
me  how  to  get  rid  of  worms  in  pots?  I have  a large  Arum 
Lily  in  a pot.  It  has  been  out-of-doors  this  summer,  and  is 
now  full  of  worms.  If  I water  with  salt  and  water  or  lime 
and  water  (which  will  kill  worms,  I believe),  will  it  injure 
the  plant,  or  should  I take  I he  Lily  out  and  repot  it  in 
fresh  soil  ?— Gratefud. 

2394. — Urine  as  manure.— I shall  be  glad  if  some- 
one can  kindly  tell  me  of  what  value  urine  is  as  a manure  ? 
Ills,  I know,  largely  used  by  gardeners  in  China,  who,  I 
believe,  mix  water  with  it  to  fix  the  ammonia.  If  this  is 
correct,  what  should  be  the  proper  proport  oiis,  and  how 
should  the  liquid-manure  be  used  for  such  plantsas  Chrys- 
anthemums in  bud  ? — T.  W. 

2395. — Tropaeolum  speciosum.— Will  the  “ Rev. 
J.  M.,  Bournemouth,”  kindl)’ tell  me  where  the  Tropieo- 
lum  speciosum  (see  Gardening,  Got.  25)  may  be  bought, 
and  if  it  is  grown  from  seed,  also  the  proper  time  for  plant- 
ing or  sowing?  I imagine  it  is  the  very  beautiful  red 
climbing  Tropseolum  which  is  seen  in  such  gorgeous  beauty 
in  Scotland.— Resarf,  Yorkshire. 

2396. — Forcing  Lily  of  the  Valley.— will  some- 
one please  to  tell  me  the  best  way  to  grow  Lily  of  the 
Valley  (single  crowns)  to  get  them  in  bloom  by  Christmas  ? 
I have  been  advised  to  put  them  outdoors  for  a month, 
covered  up  with  Coooa-nut-fibre  refuse  or  ashes,  and  then 
put  them  in  a forcirg-pit,  and  not  let  the  heat  drop  below 
80  degs.  Is  this  the  proper  way  ?— C.  M. 

2397. — Bunches  of  flowers. —Would  anyone  kindly 
give  me  a little  advice  how  bunches  of  flowers  should  be 
arranged  for  show  purposes,  as  there  is  a differeroein 
opinion  here  as  to  how  they  should  be  arranged  ? Some 
put  them  up  in  their  natural  state,  others  in  stiff  bunchfs, 
and  some  tied  to  a piece  of  stick  up  the  centre  ? Will 
anyone  say  which  he  thinks  is  the  proper  way  ?— 
Dispute. 

2398.  — Neglected  Vines.— When  I came  here  a 
month  since  I found  that  the  Vines  were  in  a very  neglected 
state.  A lot  of  the  growths  after  being  stopped  had 
pushed  6 feet  or  more,  and  every  bunch  had  shanked. 
Sorts  grown  : Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Black  Alicante,  and  Foster’s  Seedling.  Borders  inside  at 
back,  outside  at  front.  Would  someone  kindly  advise  me  ? 
— Lanc. 

2399. — Paint  for  hot-water  pipes,  &c.  — Will 
someone  please  to  inform  me  of  a good  paint  for  hot-water 
pipes  and  coils  ? When  hot  my  coils  throw  off  a most  un- 
pleasant odour  in  the  house,  evidently  from  the  paint. 
What  can  I do  to  get  rid  of  this?  Is  itneces-ary  c remove 
all  the  old  paint?  If  so,  please  inform  me  how  to  get  off 
the  old  paint,  and  what  must  be  the  new  coating? — 
D.  G.  H. 

2400. — Gladiolus  corms.— I should  be  glad  of 
advice  in  the  matter  of  cutting  in  two  the  Gladiolus  corms 
before  planting?  Is  there  any  other  advantage  beyond 
that  of  a saving  in  cost  of  corms?  In  other  words,  are  the 
results  equal  whether  planting  whole  or  divided  corms  ? 
Is  the  practice  general  amongst  large  growers  ? I should 
be  glad  also  to  know  it  all  the  varieties  may  be  so  treated 
— big  or  small  corms— and  when  is  the  best  time  for 
dividing  them? — CoRM,  Sussex. 

2401. — Heating  a low  forcing-house.— Would 
; someone  please  to  give  me  some  informaticn  respecting 

heating  a 60  feet  by  12  feet  lean-co  forcing-house,  5 feet  at 
ridge,  and  3 feet  G inches  at  eaves,  with  a sunken  path  of 
18  inches  deep,  6 feet  wide,  and  a border  running  from  end 
to  end  on  each  side,  both  3 feet  wide?  How  many  rows 
of  2-inch  or  3-inch  piping  would  it  require  to  heat  the 
place  suitable  for  Cucumbers  and  general  forcing  work, 
say  to  keep  up  a ht at  of  65  degs.  to  75  degs.  ? — Constant 
Reader. 

2402. — Vegetables,  &c.,  under  a tree.— My 
garden  faces  south.  Near  the  north  nail  there  is  a large 
Sycamore-tree,  whose  roots  extend  far  into  the  garden. 
Under  its  shade  I am  unable  to  grow  any  vegetable.  I 
have  tried  Potatoes,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  and  Straw- 
berries in  succession,  but  to  no  purpose.  What  could 
do  with  the  ground  in  the  way  of  vegetables  or  flowers 
or  if  I made  a long  mound  with  weeds,  Grass  mowings 
&o.,  could  I grow  Vegetable  Man ows  ?— Constant  Sub- 
scriber. 

2403. — Shrubs  and  flowers.  — Would  anyone 
kindly  give  me  information  as  to  what  shrubs  would  look 
well  in  a large  oval  bed  on  turf?  The  bed  is  surrounded 
on  three  sides  with  bordeisof  fine  growing  Rhododendrons, 
Kalmia,  Portugal  Laurel,  and  fine  Laurustinus.  The  oval 
bed  is  to  take  the  place  of  small  flower-beds  of  annuals 
and  Pelargoniums,  which  have  been  cleared  off.  Pretty 
shrubs  are  required,  not  too  large,  to  be  planted  amongst 
in  summer  with  some  high  growing  flowers.  Advice  as 
to  what  shruls  to  grow,  and  what  flowers  would  oblige — 
Dora. 
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2404. — Diseased  Black  Currant-bushes.— For 
two  or  three  years  past  ray BlackCuirant-bjshes have  been 
afflicted  with  a peculiar  disease.  The  buds  swell  up  to 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  but  do  not  expand 
further.  I have  pulled  up  about  30,  and  systematically 
tried  to  stamp  out  the  disease  by  stripping  and  carrying 
awiy  and  destroying  all  affected  buds,  but  this  winter  new 
buds  are  swelling  up  just  as  bad  as  ever.  Can  anyone 
suggest  a remedy  ? The  badly  affected  trees  produce  little 
or  no  fruit.—  W.  P.  T. 

2405. — Dwarf  plants  for  a border.— My  garden 
walks  all  have  Grass  borders,  and  about  2 feet  from  the 
borders  I have  at  intervals  Gooseberry  and  Currant-bushes. 
In  between  these  trees  I put  Dahlias,  Sunflowers,  Canter- 
bury Bells,  Snapdragons,  or  other  tall  plant’s.  I should 
like  to  have  a border  of  dwarfer  flowers  between  the  Grass 
and  trees.  What,  and  when  should  I get  them  ? I want 
some  flowers  that  last  well,  as  ray  garden  is  a large  one, 
and  takes  me  all  mv  spare  time  to  cultivate  and  keep  in 
order. — Coxstant  Subscriber. 

2400  —Plants  for  a small  cool  greenhouse.— 

I should  be  glad  if  someone  would  kindly  advise  me  what 
would  be  the  most  suitable  plants  for  a small  greenhouse  ? ; 
It  has  a stage  22  inch  s wide  round  the  house,  and  a 
middle  one  44  inches  broad.  These  stages  are  20  inches 
h'gh.  The  greenhouse  is  heated  with  a boiler  and  4-inch 
piping.  I should  like  plants  that  would  not  require  much 
PDtting  or  heat,  something  that  would  go  on  all  right  with 
the  fro^t  just  keptout.  The  house  catches  the  sun  all  the 
day  through,  and  is  very  hot  in  the  summer. — James 
Young. 

2407. — Jargonelle  Pear-tree,— On  the  west  end 
wall  of  my  house  there  is  a large,  rather  old  Jargonelle 
Pear-tree,  to  all  app-»arances  perfectlj'  healthy,  but  it  does 
not  bear  fruit.  Tne  spars  have  been  cut  in  from  0 inches  to 
12  inches  from  branches.  One  friend  tells  me  they  are  cut 
too  far  away,  and  advises  their  being  cut  close  up  to 
branche.’.  Another  friend  says  let  the  trees  grow  wild  ; 
whilst  a third  says  cut  off  each  alternate  branch  and 
shorten  all  the  spurs  on  remvinder  to  within  one  inch  of 
branch.  Will  3>me  good  fruit-grower  kindly  give  me 
advice?— F.  II.  Gordon. 

2408.  —Seedling  Apples  and  Peach-trees,— 
Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  what  to  do  with  some  seedling 
Apple-trees  which  I have  growing  under  a wall  with  a south- 
westaspict?  Will  they  grow  usable  fruit  without  graft- 
ing, or  will  it  be  best  to  graft  them?  When  is  the 
best  time  to  graft  them?  Should  the  seedling  be 
raplante  1 before  being  grafted— if  so,  when?  How  often 
should  young  trees  be  lifted  before  they  are  planted 
perm  inently  ? I have  also  a seedling  Peach  growing  under 
the  same  wall  with  same  aspect  I should  1 ke  to  know 
th3  be<t  thing  to  da  with  it? — R.  E. 

240!).— Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  not  ripen- 
ing,—Can  anyone  kindly  inform  me  the  cause  of  iny 
Black  II  mihurgh  Grapes  failing  to  ripen  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  each  bunch?  One-third  from  the  bottom  of  each 
hunch  ha<  partially  coloured,  then  slightly  shrivelled  and 
become  acid,  while  the  other  portion  of  nearly  every  bunch 
has  coloured  and  ripened  fairly  well.  Gan  it  be  from  im- 
pover'sh<aent  of  the  soil,  the  roots  being  both  insi<le  and 
outside  lheh'>use?  The  Vines  are  apparenUy  in  a healthy 
condition.  In  the  adjoining  hou^e  with  the  same 
aspect,  with  root  border  outside  onb%  the  Grapes  have 
ripened  and  coloured  well.  Thev  have  had  no  artificial 
heat  since  the  early  spring. — K.  X.,  Hornsey, 

2U0— Aloa  socotrina.— I bought  a small  plant  of 
this  Aloe  about  twelve  years  ago,  and  as  I had  no  glass- 
house I grew  it  for  eight  years  in  a dwelling-house,  when  I 
built  asm  ill  lean-to,  with  furnace  attached,  to  which  I re- 
moved it,  it  being  too  large  for  my  house.  Eighteen 
months  ago  I cut  the  top  off  and  struck  it,  which  has 
since  grown  to  a plant  3 feet  high,  and  some  of  the  leaves 
are  2 feet  long,  and  it  is  now  throwing  out  a flower-spike. 

I have  been  informed  that  it  is  of  a very  un  common  occur- 
rence in  this  country.  Can  anyone  kindly  tell  me  how  it 
ii  such  a young  plant  is  showing  for  bloom,  and  to  what 
heirht  the  plant  may  possibly  grow  to?  I have  still  the 
original  plant,  from  which  I have  cut  many  dozens  of  off- 
shoots. 1 have  found  the  leaves  when  cut  open  very  useful 
f)r  applying  to  burns,  scalds,  cuts,  chilblains,  &c. — 
Amateur  Gardener. 

2UL.— Hardy  climbing  Roses,  <&c.— I have  no 
greenhouse,  but  I have  a desire  to  grow  a few  climbing 
Kose<.  I have  tried  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Reine  Marie  Hen- 
riette,  but  I find  they  are  not  hardy  enough  to  grow  in  the 
open  air  in  this  locality.  Tney  may  thrive  for  a year  or 
two,  but  the  first  severe  winter  that  comes  they  die  off.  I 
wish  to  grow  them  against  my  house,  which  has  a south 
aspect,  and  is  situated  in  rather  a cold  part  of  Yorkshire  at 
an  altitude  of  about  950  feet.  The  soil  is  of  a heavy 
nature  with  a clay  bottom,  which  I think  is  no  objection, 
if  I can  get  Roses  of  a very  hardy  and  robust  constitution. 

If  any  practical  Rose-grower  or  someone  who  has  experi- 
enced the  same  difficulty  as  myself  would  give  me  the 
names  of  a few  good  hardy  climbing  Roses  which  would 
answer  my  purpose  T should  take  it  as  a very  great  favour. 

I want  the  names  of  about  two  or  three  dark  sorts  and  as 
many  light  sorls.  Would  they  do  best  on  their  own  roots 
orbud'ied?  I shou!<l  also  like  the  names  of  a few  hardy 
flowering  climbers,  not  Roses,  for  the  same  place? — 
H.  F. 

2412.— Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  not  colour- 
ing well. — Can  “J.  C.  C.”  or  any  other  experienced 
grower  kindly  inform  me  why  the  berries  on  two  Black 
Hamburgh  Vines  of  mine  are  wanting  in  colour?  It  has 
been  a peculiarity  with  them  ever  since  thej’  were  planted, 
nov/ seven  years  ago.  I may  add  the  bunches  are  large, 
and  the  berries  far  above  the  average  size,  very  fine  in 
fl  vvour,  and  perfectly  sweet.  'They  do  not  shank,  and  the 
Vines  are  not  over  cropped,  and  free  from  red-spider ; and 
they  are  healthy  and  strong.  They  are  always  allowed 
plenty  of  air  on  suitable  days,  have  on  a fair  heat  (when 
necessary),  and  a little  night  air  left  on  in  summer.  The 
border  is  thoroughly  well  drained,  and  is  outside,  and  was 
composed  of  maiden  soil,  crushed  bones,  lime  scraps,  a 
small  percentage  of  wood-ashes,  and  a large  amount  of 
broken  oyster  shells.  In  the  same  house  are  Black  Ali- 
cante, Mrs.  Pince’s  Muscat,  and  Gros  Colraan,  all  of  white 
colour  splendidly.  In  a second  house  I have  five  Blac'i: 
Hamburgh  Vines,  which  all  colour  their  fruit  well.  So  if 
“ J.  C.  C.  ’ or  anyone  can  give  me  any  hint  to  rectify  this 
peculiarity  I should  feel  obUged  ?— Perplexed. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
rjre  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  shoidd  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
adince  on  the  various  subjects^ 

2413. — Iiilium  auratum  {B.  H.).— Now  the  stem  is 
dead  remove  most  of  the  soil  from  the  bulb,  and  repot  itin 
good  turfy  loam  and  rotten  manure  and  sand.  Keep  it 
where  frost  will  nobreach  it,  and  do  not  wafer  it  until 
growth  appears,  unless  the  soil  becomes  very  dry. 

2414. -Ophioglossum  pendulum  (0.  A).— This, 
no  doubt,  is  the  plant  you  describe  as  hanging  like  strips 
of  ribbons  from  the  trees  in  Madagascar.  It  is  a very 
pretty  and  interesting  species.  They  are  common  through- 
out the  world.  The  finest  specimens  I ever  received  of  this 
species  were  from  Cevlon,  with  fronds  three  feet  in  length. 
— J.  J. 

2415  — Aspidium  latifolium  {W.  IF.). —This  is  the 
Fern  you  send  me  from  the  Fiji  Islands.  I have  it  myself 
from  the  same  locality,  collected  by  Milne,  and  I had 
liv'ing  plants  from  these  islands  once,  but  I do  not 
know  if  the  species  is  now  to  be  found  in  a living  state. 
Ask  my  friend  Mr.  Birkenhead,  of  Sa’e  ; he  will  tell  you. 
— J.  J. 

241G  — Trapa  bicornis  (C  B.  C.)— Tnisis  the  name 
of  the  fruit  sent— the  Bull’s  Head  Trapa  It  is  the  fruit  of 
a Chinese  plant,  and  it  is  called  the  Ling  by  the  natives. 
The  mterior  of  it  forms  a large  portion  of  the  diet  of  the 
people,  whilst  another  species  (T.  bispinosa)  is  collected 
and  feeds  a very  large  population  for  several  months  in  the 
year  in  India. — M.  B. 

2417. — The  Prickly  Pear  (Opuntla  vulgaris) 
(A  A.  ir.). — This,  I suppose,  ii  the  fruit  sent  by  the  en- 
quirer? Quantities  of  it  a''e  seen  for  sale  in  Coven t Garden. 
Theyarevery  good  eating,  I think.  Tne  species  has  be- 
come common  in  the  Canary  Islands  and  the  south  of 
Europe,  having  been  introduced  into  chese  plvjoi  from 
tropical  America. — M.  B. 

2418. — Morel  (Morchella  esculenta)  (-/.  Suther- 
land).—This  is  ^ kind  oi  Mushroom.  I have  seen  it  from 
time  to  time  offered  for  sale  in  Covent-gar  ien-markeb,  hub 
I suppose  it  was  of  foreign  growth.  I have  noiiced  it 
as  being  very  common  in  Germany  and  Russia,  and  in  the 
markets  in  Moscow  it  is  sold  in  quantities.  When  dressed 
it  makes  an  excellent  dish  — J.  J. 

2419. — B1  Spirito  Sxnto  (Peristeria  elata).— 
This  is  the  name  of  the  flower  sent  by  “ Mrs.  Gerald.”  It  is 
called  in  English  the  Dove-plant  or  the  Holy-Ghost  plant,  in 
reference  to  the  column  inside  the  flower  resembling  a dove. 
The  other  name  i-j  common  about  Panama,  where  it  is  a 
n ative.  Your  plant  appears  small  to  have  a spike  of  thir- 
teen flowers,  bub  I have  seen  several  small  plants  blooming 
well  this  season.— M.  B. 

2120. — Parns  in  rooms  (H.  IF.  B ).— if  you  keep 
them  in  the  window  where  they  v;ill  get  plenty  of  light, 
and  protect  them  from  frost,  dust,  and  fumes  of  gas, 
and  supply  them  liberally  with  tepid  water  when  the  soil 
is  getting  dry,  you  may  keep  them  healthy  for  some  time. 
A large  glass  case  would  be  an  advantage  ; you  could  pub 
the  plants  in  it  whilst  the  gas  was  burning,  and  it  would 
a'so  keep  the  du  t from  them. 

2121. — Vanda  suavis(./.  M R.).— This  gentleman 
sands  a flower  of  this  species,  and  a very  good  variety  it  is. 
He  says  it  has  been  blooming  three  months,  and  he 
now  has  the  audacity  to  ask  what  is  the  matter  with 
the  flowers?  Well,  they  are  simply  going  off  in  con- 
sequence of  decay  through  having  been  open  so  long  a 
time.  It  cannot  be  helpe  1 that  you  wished  them  to  keep 
till  Christmas.  They  simply  will  not  do  so. — M.  B. 

2422. — Anthericum  variegatum  (F.  IF.  A'.).— 
Yes,  this  plant  is  well  worth  growing  for  furaLshing  small 
vases,  or  for  conservatorv  decoration.  It  was  introduced 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ic  is  of  a tolerably  hardy 
character,  and  in  variegation  and  habit  closely  resembles 
Pandanus  Veitchi.  It  is,  however,  much  more  easily  cul- 
tivated, and  its  foliage  never  fails  to  assume  a bright, 
grassy-green  colour,  beautifully  striped  and  margined  with 
creamy-white. 

2423. — Raspberries  not  fruiting  (A.  A.  IF.).— 
You  have  evidently  been  cutting  away  your  fruit-bearing 
canes,  and  leaving  your  old  and  worthless  ones.  The  right 
system  of  Raspberry  culiure  is  this:  Remove  all  the  old 
canes  as  soon  as  the  last  of  the  crop  of  fruit  is  gathered, 
and  select  enough  of  the  best  young  ones  made  during  the 
summer  to  take  their  places,  removing  the  remainder  en- 
tirely. The  next  year  these  are  cut  away  after  bearing 
fruit,  and  so  on  year  after  year. 

2424. — Planting  Tulips  (T.  II.  3 ).— if  the  soil  is  in 
good  condition  these  should  be  planted  at  once.  It  is 
always  best  to  have  some  good  fibrous  loam  under  cover  to 
place  on  the  surface  of  the  beds.  This  should  be  free  from 
manure,  but  the  soil  should  be  rather  rich  underneath. 
When  the  beds  are  ready,  begin  to  plant  at  once,  making  a 
hole  with  a small  trowel,  and  putting  in  a little  fine,  dry 
sand,  and  then  the  bulb,  and  over  it  a little  more  sand  ; 
then  cover  all  with  loam  to  the  depth  of  2 inche.s. 

2425  —Wintering  Solanums  (L.  r.).— If  they 

are  svell-established  plants  they  may  be  wintered  aafelv  iti 
an  ordinary  sitting-room  if  they  are  are  kept  secure  from 
froat.  They  will  need  to  be  watered  with  tepid  water  when 
the  soil  id  getting  dry,  giving  enough  to  thoroughly  soak 
the  whole  of  the  soil.  Watering  at  regular  intervals, 
whether  a plant  wants  it  or  not,  is  the  cause  of  the  loss  of 
great  numbers  of  window  plants  every  season.  A sprink- 
ling of  water  overhead  occasionally  to  free  the  leaves  from 
dust  will  be  an  advantage. 

2426. — Stangeria  paradoxa  Carmichael)  — 

This  lady  says : “ I had  some  roots  or  stems  of  a Lomaria 
sent  me  home  in  the  spring.  They  have  not  produced  any 
leave®,  but  out  of  the  crown  of  one  of  them  has  come  a 
cone?  What  can  io  be?”  She  does  not  say  from  where 
these  plants  come,  but  I suppose  it  is  Natal ; and  there  is 
in  that  country  a plant  which  has  the  venation  of  a 
Lomaria,  and  was  named  L.  eriopus  by  botanists  in  form€r 
times  ; but  its  difference  was  discovered  in  the  same  way 
as  our  correspondent  has  described.  I do  not  suppose  yonr 
plants  will  grow  until  the  spring.  If  they  do,  you  must 
keep  them  warm. — J.  J. 

2427. — Nlght-tlowering  Oereus  (C.  C.).  — This 
enquirer  asks  if  there  is  more  than  one  epecies  of  this,  and 
what  13  called?  Well,  there  are  several  kinds  whose 


flowers  open  only  at  night,  but  the  first  one  known  was 
Cereus  grandiflorus,  but  I have  grown  another  that  is  freer 
in  flowering  and  has  larger  and  more  brighter  flowers, 
that  is  called  Cereus  MacDonaldi<o.  It  is  a native  of 
Honduras.  The  flowers  when  open  measure  nearly  a foot 
across,  and  they  commence  to  open  about  seven  in  the 
evening,  and  about  six  or  seven  o’clock  the  next  morning 
they  are  over.  — J.  J. 

2428.— Saving  Onion-seed  (C.  B.  (?.).— Select  well- 
formed  bulbs  in  spring,  and  plant  them  in  land  that  was 
well  manured  during  the  previous  autumn  and  winter. 
Plant  the  Onions  in  rows  2 feet  apart,  and  li  feet  apart  in 
the  rows.  When  the  flower-stalks  appear  place  a stake  to 
each  one  ; and  when  the  seed  turns  black,  and  shows  signs 
of  falling  out  of  the  husks,  cut  off  the  heads  and  place  them 
on  a sheet  of  paper  in  the  sun  to  dry,  taking  care  that  rain 
does  not  fall  upon  them.  Clean  and  put  in  paper-bags, 
and  keep  in  a dry  cupboard  until  wanted  for  use.  A warm 
sunny  border  is  the  best  place  for  seed  Onions. 


NAMES  OE  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

A7iy  comimcnicatioyis  respecting  plants  cr  fruits 
sent  to  name  shoxdd  always  accompany  the  parcel^  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 37 i Southampton-streety  Strandy  Londoiiy  W.C, 

Names  of  plants. — Nemo. — l,  Adiantum  Victorias 
2,  Davallia  pallida,  better  known  as  Mooreana;  3,  Habro 
thamnus  elegans;  4,  Pentas  carnea  ; 5,  Pavetta  Caffra,  a 

very  old  plant. G.  T.  B. — 1,  Sobralia  macrantha  ; 

2,  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  good  var.  ; 3,  Oncidium 

tigiinum. N.  K.  T. — 1,  Pleionehumilis  ; 2,  Pleione  lage- 

naria  ; 3,  Pleione  maoulata. C.II. — 1,  Aralia  Veitchi  ; 

2,  Oncidium  ornithorrhynchum. Alpha.— 1.  Aster 

Novas- Anglise  ; 2,  Anemone  japonica  alba. B.  A.  IF. — 

1,  Ouci  iium  varicosum  ; 2,  Calant.he  vesti^a  rubro-oculata  ; 

3,  Calanthe  Veitchi, Westward  Ho.— We  do  not  name 

Chrysanthemums  generally  ; but  No.  1 is  unmistakably 
Edward  Molyneux. Pefeo.— Specimens  are  unnum- 
bered, therefore  cannot  name. Aiitipodes. — All  are 

from  New  Zealand,  and  will  make  good  window  plants  in 
a cool  room.  1,  Phormium  tenax  ; 2,  Draciena  australis  ; 
3,  Asplenium  bulbiferum ; 4.  Lomaria  fluviatilis ; 

5,  Lomaria  discolor. M.  Frobisher, — We  cannot  name 

accurately  fro«n  a single  leaf.  Send  flowers  and  fruit. 

P.  D.  F. — Adiantum  Sanct^B  Catherinoe.  Treatment  next 

week. M.  B.  IF.  — Abutilon  vexillarium. A.  J. 

Stannard. — 1,  Berberis  stenopbylla ; 2.  Send  when  in 
flower;  3,  Esoallonia  macrantha ; 4,  Send  better  specimen  ; 

5,  Epiphylliim  truncatum ; 6,  Send  better  specimen ; 

7,  Yucca  aloifolia  ; 8,  Dracsena  species. IF.  T.  Cadness. 

—The  common  Crab  (Pyrus  Malus). F.  P.  //.—A 

variety  of  Cydonia  japonica. F.  C. — We  do  not  name 

Chrysanthemums.  The  variety  you  enquire  about  is, 
no  doubt,  Madame  Desgrange;  3,  African  Hemp  (Spar- 
raannia  africana).  Medicus.  — 1,  Sedum  species  ; 

2,  Ophiopogon  Jaburan  aureo-variegatus : 3 and  4,  Send 
when  in  flower;  5,  Kalosanthes  (Crassula)  coccinea ; 

6,  Sedum  Ewersi ; 7,  Epiphylliim  var. C.  S.  IF. — Send 

when  in  flower. Crow. — Sedum  Ewer-i. Nancy. — 

1,  Ranunculus  aconitifolius  ; 2,  Diplaous  (Mimulus)  giuti- 
nosus  ; 3,  Physalis  Alkekengi ; 4,  Common  Snowberry-tree 

(Syraphoricarpus  racemosus). S IF,  G. — Send  when  in 

flower. Mrs.  Graily. — Apparently  a Passion-flower  ; 

but  specimen  had  all  fallen  to  pie  ces. Jessie  Black. — 

Orchid,  Oncidium  varicosum ; Fern,  Athyrium  Fiiix- 

fmuina  cri-stata. A.  J. — 1 and  3,  Dried  up;  2,  Salvia 

horminum  foliis  purpurea. 

Names  of  fruit. — J.  E,  B. — Pear  Marie  Louise- 
The  tree  requires  its  roots  lifting  and  replanting  now  in 
good  loamy,  well-drained  soil. Maldensis.— Apples  : 

1,  Looks  like  Northern  Greening.  Other  soecimens  poor 

and  out  of  character.  Cannot  name. IF.  H.  V.  T. — 

Apples:  Impossible  to  name  from  such  wretched  speci- 
mens, all  being  quite  out  of  character. An  Old  Suh- 

criher. — Pears:  1,  Bishop’s  Thumb;  2,  Glou  Morceau  ; 

3,  Specimen  ror.ten  ; 4,  Vicar  of  Winkfleld ; 5,  Beurr6 

d’ Anjou  ; 6,  Brown  Beurr6. A.  J.  James. — Pears  : 

2,  Uvedaltt’s  St.  Germain. L.  A.  B. — Apples:  1,  Not 

recognised  ; 2,  Cornish  Gilliflower. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  7iot  answer  queries  by  posty  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender, 

Deirsgrass.  — The  plants  in  the  greenhouse  have 
evidently  been  badly  affected  with  green-fly.  The  best 

plan  is  to  fura'gate  frequently  with  Tobacco. J.  L. 

— Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  may  be  kept  certainly  in 
a dry  room  if  the  fruit  is  cut  with  some  of  the  wood 

attached,  and  it  is  put  intoabottle  of  water. Backward 

Apprentice. — Read  this  paper  regularly  and  attentively, 
and  you  will  get  more  information  on  gardeningthan  from 

any  book  whatever.  C.  C — Pcat-Moss-litter  can 

generally  be  procured  from  large  omnibus  or  tramcar 
stables  where  it  is  used,  and  it  is  certainly  a useful  marmre. 

Z/i22ie.— Some  Pancraiiums  are  stove  plants,  but  not 

all.  Which  kinds  do  you  wish  to  cultivate  ? If  you  let  us 

know  we  will  endeavour  to  advise  you. G.  R.  B. — The 

Pansies  sent  are  very  pretty,  but  nothing  extraordinary, 
and  we  think  scarcely  worthy  of  a distinctive  name. 


Catalogues  received.— Forest  and  Orna- 
mental Trees,  Conifers,  Fruit  Trees,  A'c.  James  Back- 
house & Son,  York. Forest  Trees,  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees, 

Roses,  <L'C.  W.  Smith  & Son,  18,  Market-street,  and  1 and, 
3,  Hadden-street,  Aberdeen. 

Book  received.— “ Bees  and  Bee-keeping,”  Part  7. 
By  F.  R.  Cheshire.  L.  Upcott  Gill,  170,  Strand,  London, 
W.  C.  


Our  readers  will  kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to 
receive  for  engraving  any  suggestive  or  beautiful  photo- 
graphs of  plants  or  gardemcenes,  espedally  of  gardens  of 
a picturesque  character. 
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EOUSH  & WINDOW  DARDENING. 

CHINESE  PRIMULAS  AS  WINDOW 
PLANTS. 

Thebe  are  no  better  plants  for  flowering  during 
the  winter  than  these  Primulas.  The  dry, 
warm  air  of  the  living-room  appears  to  suit 
them  much  better  than  it  does  many  other  sub- 
jects, but  the  more  light  they  get  the  better 
they  continue  to  flower.  I have  known  many 
instances  where  the  plants  have  continued  in 
bloom  all  through  the  winter  and  spring.  To 
do  this,  however,  the  cultivator  must  start  with 
good  strong  plants  in  the  autumn,  and  be  careful 
not  to  give  them  too  much  root  moisture.  In 
a general  way,  if  they  are  watered  twice  a week 
it  will  be  sufficient  during  the  short  days  of  mid- 
winter. I have  known  many  window  gardeners 
surprised  at  the  number  of  flowers  a single  plant 
of  the  Chinese  Primula  has  produced  in  one  season. 
To  encourage  them  to  continue  sending  up  a suc- 
cession of  flowers  the  faded  blooms  must  be 
regularly  cut  off,  and  great  care  must  he  taken 
of  the  leaves  so  as  not  to  break  them  off,  as 
without  healthy,  well-grown  foliage  the  plants 
cannot  progress.  To  keep  the  leaves  free  from 
too  much  dust  it  is  a good  plan  to  give  them  a 
gentle  bath  by  standing  them  out-of-doors  on  a 
mild  day,  and  wash  the  foliage  also  through  a 
fine-rosed  watering-pot ; with  ordinary  care  this 
can  be  done  without  injuring  the  blossoms. 
From  this  time  forward  the  plants  will  be 
greatly  benefited  with  a little  liquid  stimulant 
once  a week.  Manure  or  soot-water  is  gener- 
ally available.  The  latter  is  readily  made 
in  small  quantities  ; 1 quart  of  soot  and  3 gallons 
of  water  placed  in  any  vessel,  and  allowed  to 
remain  a week  before  using,  makes  a capital 
stimulant  for  all  window  plants.  I ought, 
perhaps,  to  say  that,  as  a rule,  old  plants  kept 
over  from  the  previous  year  are  not  satisfactory. 
Young  ones  will  produce  the  largest  flowers, 
and  more  of  them,  over  a longer  period  of  time 
than  old  ones.  J.  C.  C. 


2336.  — Treatment  of  Cyclamens  in 
windows. — Keep  the  plants  constantly  moist 
at  the  root,  especially  when  in  growth  and 
flower,  as  warm  as  possible,  and  near  the  glass, 
in  the  full  light.  In  May,  after  the  flowers  are 
over,  remove  them  to  a lightly-shaded  spot  out- 
of-doors,  standing  them  on,  or  plunging  them 
in,  coal-ashes,  and  still  keep  them  moist,  but 
not  so  much  so  as  before.  When  they  com- 
mence to  grow  again  repot  them,  using  good 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  and  return  them 
to  the  sunny  window  in  September. — B.  C.  R.. 

2.307.— Begonias  in  a window.  — The 
proper  treatment  of  the  Rex  or  fine-foliaged 
section  of  these  eminently  useful  plants  differs 
considerably  from  that  of  the  tuberous-rooted 
andother flowering  kinds,  the  first  requiringmore 
shade,  warmth,  and  moisture,  while  the  latter 
succeed  best  when  exposed  to  all  but  the 
strongest  sunshine,  with  plenty  of  fresh  air, 
and  rather  carefully  watered.  The  Rex  varieties 
should  he  potted  in  a free  and  rather  light 
compost,  such  as  two  parts  of  fine  loam  to  one 
part  each  of  leaf-mould  and  peat,  with  plenty 
of  sand,  and  to  be  kept  as  warm  as  possible, 
with  shade  from  all  direct  sunshine,  and  plenty 


of  water  while  in  growth,  hut  keeping  them  dry 
when  they  lose  their  leaves  in  the  autumn,  as 
they  usually  do,  except  in  the  warm,  moist 
atmosphere  of  a stove.  The  tuberous-rooted 
kinds  prefer  a rather  more  substantial  compost, 
especially  when  grown  in  comparatively  small 
pots,  nothing  being  better  for  these  than  good 
turfy-loam,  with  half  its  bulk  of  leaf-soil  added. 
They  must  have  no  water  while  dormant,  and  but 
little  until  they  are  well  in  growth  in  the  spring, 
as  well  as  after  they  begin  to  go  to  rest  in  the 
autumn.  Shade  only  from  strong  sunshine  in 
summer,  and  give  water  only  when  required, 
then  chiefly  in  the  forenoon.  The  plants  are 
the  better  for  being  exposed  in  the  open  air 
from  the  end  of  August  until  the  first  frosts 
occur.  B.  Weltoniensis  and  others  of  that  class 
require  very  similar  treatment,  butB.  metallica 
should  have  more  shade. — B.  C.  R. 

235.5.— Ivy  on  a house,  &e.— It  “ Wesfcgater  ” really 
wishes  to  clothe  the  half  timber  work  there  is  nothing  so 
ood  as  the  evergreen  Clematis.  A few  light  wires,  like 
arp  strings,  1 toot  apart,  fastened  to  stout  horizontal 
wires  top  and  bottom,  will  be  inexpensive,  and  be  no  eye- 
sore. The  pretty  climber  will  run  its  dainty  shoots  over 
these  wires  in  a fantastic,  graceful  manner,  and  the 
clusters  of  flowers  in  due  season  (when  established)  will  be 
most  pleasing. — C.  E.,  Lyms  Regis. 


0HRYSANTHEMDM3. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  CULTURE  WITHOUT 
GLASS. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  among  the  readers  of 
G.vrdening  who,  like  myself,  are  very  fond  of 
Chrysanthemums,  but  have  not  the  means 
of  flowering  them  under  glass.  I ha\m  this 
year  64  plants  in  beds,  comprising  36  varieties, 
every  one  of  which  I rooted  myself  from  cuttings, 
although  I have  not  a greenhouse,  or  even  a 
Cucumber-frame  or  hand-light  in  my  garden.  A 
friend  of  mine — a head-gardener — sent  me  a box 
of  unrooted  cuttings  of  nearly  30  varieties  about 
the  middle  of  last  January,  which,  with  cuttings 
of  my  own  last  year’s  plants,  I inserted  singly  in 
small  pots,  and  placed  them  on  the  ledge  of  my 
kitchen  window  and  rooted  them.  After  they 
were  rooted  I put  them  outside  the  window 
during  the  day  to  harden  them,  and  took  them 
in  by  night.  They  were  topped  twice — once  in 
the  pots  and  once  in  the  beds.  I planted  them 
out  in  the  bed  on  April  28th.  The  main  bed  is  in 
front  of  the  house,  facing  south,  and  is  partly 
sheltered  on  the  west  and  east  and  north.  In 
January  I dug  in  plenty  of  stable-manure,  lime, 
and  wood-ashes.  I also  worked  the  ground  well 
before  planting  out.  Ail  along  the  south  walls 
of  the  house  I have  Chrysanthemums  where 
there  are  vacant  places.  Of  course,  I did  not 
grow  them  for  exhibition,  so  did  not  rub  off  any 
of  the  side  shoots,  with  the  result  that  my 
plants  are  sturdy  bushes,  covered  with  blooms, 
of  which  I am  very  proud.  On  October  11th  we 
had  a severe  frost,  and  some  of  them  were 
slightly  touched,  but  none  were  hurt,  so  I 
had  to  study  how  to  preserve  them  through 
the  flowering  season  ; so  I bought  36  yards  of 
strong,  cheap  calico,  had  it  joined  together,  and 
then  drove  in  some  poles  and  cross-pieces,  and 
on  this  I stretch  my  covering  at  night  when  it 
is  frosty.  Of  course,  it  is  a good  deal  of  trouble, 
but  anyone  who  takes  a great  delight  in  the 
flower  will  not  mind  a little  trouble  or  expense  ; 
in  fact,  the  whole  expense  I have  been  put  to 


has  been  the  small  pots  for  cuttings  and  the 
calico.  I am  rewarded  by  a really  good  show 
of  flowers,  which  fully  repays  me  for  all  the 
trouble  I have  taken.  Of  the  sorts  I have 
grown  the  ones  which  have  answered  beat  with 
me,  being  early,  are  the  following.  I have 
arranged  them,  as  well  as  I can,  in  order  of 
merit  with  me— i.e.,  how  they  have  answered  in 
my  garden.  Empress  of  India,  pure-white,  a 
splendid  flower  ; President  Lavellee,  dark- 
crimson ; Bouquet  Fait,  deep-pink  ; Alfred 
Salter,  lilac ; Golden  Empress,  rich-yellow ; 
Beverley,  cream ; Sir  Stafford  Carey,  rich 
chestnut-brown  ; Maiden’s  Blush,  tinted  white  ; 
Dr.  Macary,  pinky-white  ; Elaine,  pure-white  ; 
Cullingfordi,  rich-crimson  ; Jardin  des  Plantes, 
rich-yellow  ; Marie  Clos,  rose  colour  ; Emily 
Dale,  straw  colour,  beautiful  bud  ; Felicity, 
cream  ; Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  white  ; King 
of  the  Crimsons,  rich-dark  ; Prince  of  Wales, 
very  dark  ; and  Lady  Slade,  lilac. 

The  following  are  not  quite  out  yet : Fleur 
de  Marie,  Anemone,  white  ; Comte  de  Ger- 
miny,  Amy  Furze,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Earl  Gran- 
ville, Peter  the  Great,  Ang^le  Amiel,  Edwin 
Molyneux,  Carew  Underwood,  grandiflora, 
gloriosum.  Belle  Paul. 

I have  also  the  following,  but  they  are  not 
yet  showing  buds  : Countess  de  Beauregard, 
Ville  de  Toulouse,  Edouard  Audigier,  Moon- 
light, Mrs.  Halliburton,  Golden  Thread.  I 
shall  drop  this  last  batch,  as  probably  they  are 
too  late  for  outdoor  blooming.  Next  year  I 
shall  get  several  other  early-flowering  varieties, 
most  likely  Madame  Desgrange,  La  Vierge, 
Wm.  Holmes,  Lyon,  Mons.  .Jacotot,  Lady  Sel- 
borne,  and  a few  others.  I daresay  many  other 
varieties  may  be  grown  in  the  open  air,  with  a 
slight  protection  at  night  from  Irost.  We  are 
600  feet  above  sea-level  here  in  West  Somerset, 
and  sometimes  get  severe  winters.  Of  course, 
strong  stakes  must  be  provided  for  each  plant, 
and  the  plants  tied  round,  otherwise  the  rough 
winds  will  do  a deal  of  damage.  Perhaps 
other  admirers  of  the  beautiful  flower  may  be 
induced  to  try  them  as  I have.  I have  used  no 
artificial  manure  whatever.  Lorna  Doone. 


2331.— Labels  for  Chrysanthemums. 

— From  experience  I have  found  the  following 
to  be  very  durable — viz. , take  a small  piece  of 
zinc,  about  4 inches  long  and  f-inch  wide,  a 
little  tapering,  then  put  a very  small  quantity 
of  white  paint  on  it,  and  while  wet  write  the 
name  with  an  ordinary  blacklead  pencil.  These 
are  very  durable,  as  they  will  stand  any  weather 
— in  fact,  I have  scraped  the  paint  off  after  being 
done  some  months,  and  the  pencilling  has  been 
vei’y  intelligible  on  the  zinc.  They  can  either 
be  tied  to  the  plant  or  stuck  in  the  ground. — 
J.  H. 

2346.— Watering  Chrysanthemums. 

— The  soil  in  the  pots  should  be  kept  in  a moist 
state,  avoiding  anything  approaching  sodden- 
ness about  the  roots,  which  would  be  the  case  if 
the  saucers  were  allowed  to  remain  always  full. 
Such  a state  at  the  roots  would  cause  the  blooms 
to  damp  and  decay.  The  best  plan  would  be 
to  water  the  plants  in  the  morning  when  they 
required  it,  which  is  easily  known  by  the  sound 
emitted  when  the  outside  of  the  pot  is  rapped 
with  the  knuckles.  If  this  be  dull  and  heavy 
water  is  not  needed ; if  the  sound  is  a clear, 
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ringing  one  the  plants  need  water.  They  may 
require  water  every  day,  or  perhaps  once  only 
in  three  days — 30  much  depends  upon  the  state 
of  the  plants,  the  drainage  in  the  pots,  and  the 
position  of  the  plants  in  the  house,  whether  they 
be  subJ■ec^ed  to  a southern  exposure,  or  if  there 
be  much  air  playing  about  the  pots.  Ail  these 
things  will  influence  the  water-supply,  either 
one  way  or  the  other.  By  no  means  should  they 
receive  too  much,  or  the  consequences  to  a free 
and  satisfactory  development  will  be  serious. 
The  saucers  should  be  emptied  of  what  water 
runs  from  the  pots,  which  plan  will  prevent  a 
stagnation  at  the  roots.  In  damp  weather  the 
hot-water  pipes  should  be  made  warm  occasion- 
ally, to  dispel  damp  from  the  atmosphere  and 
maintain  a buoyant  air. — E.  M. 

23o2.— Treatment  of  Chryaanthe- 
mumg. — If  “ J.  F.  ” requires  early  blooms  of 
Chrysanthemums,  irrespective  of  height,  he 
must  allow  them  to  grow  away  from  the  time 
the  cuttings  are  rooted  without  cutting  them 
down,  as  he  did  in  May.  Cuttings  inserted  at 
the  time  named  would  show  a first  break  at  the 
end  of  April  or  early  in  May,  according  to  the 
variety.  A flower-bud  would  be  formed  at 
that  time  in  the  point  of  the  shoot.  This  bud 
must  be  removed,  allowing  the  shoots  to  grow 
again.  These  would,  if  all  went  well,  show 
other  flower-buds  early  in  August,  according  to 
the  variety  ; others  would  form  buds  during 
that  month  and  the  first  week  in  September. 
From  these  buds  blooms  would  develop,  some 
in  October  and  the  remainder  early  in  Novem- 
ber. A selection  of  varieties  could  be  made 
which  are  to  be  recommended  for  early  flower- 
ing— all  of  the  large  kinds  if  these  are  required. 
In  the  present  case  the  plants  cannot  be  made 
to  flower  earlier,  except  by  pushing  them  on 
with  fire-heat,  which  is  neither  desirable  nor 
necessary  if  good  blooms  are  wished  for. — E,  M. 

‘2;i37.  — Soil  for  Chrysanthemum 
cuttings. — Loam  and  leaf-soil  in  equal  parts, 
with  which  is  added  a sixth  part  of  sharp  silver- 
saad,  is  the  most  suitable  soil  for  cuttings  of 
these  plants.  When  inserting  the  cuttings  the 
pots  are  filled  firmly  with  soil,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  sprinkled  a little  sand,  which  is  carried 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole  with  the  dibber, 
on  which  the  base  of  the  cutting  rests,  as  roots 
form  more  quickly  in  sand  than  soil.  To  obtain 
thefinest  blooms  the  plants  should  not  be  stopped 
at  all,  but  allowed  to  grow  away  freely  with 
one  stem,  removing  all  side  shoots  as  fast  as 
they  appear,  restricting  the  number  of  branches 
to  three  on  each  plant.  Manure-water  should 
not  be  given  until  July,  and  not  then  if  the  pots 
in  which  the  plants  are  to  flower  are  not  full  of 
roots.  Liquid  made  from  animal  manures,  such 
as  sheep  and  deer  droppings,  or  that  from  the 
cow-house,  is  the  beat,  used  often,  but  in  a weak 
state,  in  preference  to  that  which  is  seldom 
given  but  in  a strong  state.— E.  M. 

2321.  — Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  A. 
Hardy. — With  few  exceptions  the  experience 
chronicled  by  “ Derby  ” is  general,  but  not 
owing  to  the  fault  of  the  variety,  but  rather  to 
the  fact  of  the  over-propagation  of  the  plant. 
Such  a demand  was  there  for  this  novelty  that 
traders  were  compelled  to  take  every  scrap  of 
growth  as  fast  as  it  was  made  to  ensure  a plant 
to  meet  their  orders,  hence  the  weakly  and  un- 
promising state  of  the  plants.  Some  few  blooms 
representing  the  variety  in  its  true  character 
have  been  seen  this  year  already,  and  when  a 
better  class  of  cutting  can  be  had  early  in  the 
season  I doubt  not  but  this  variety  will  come 
true  to  the  representations  of  its  peculiar-formed 
flowers. — E.  M. 

2386.— Chrysanthemum  suckers.— Take  cut- 
tings from  the  strongest  of  the  suckers  now  shooting  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  plants.  There  wili  not  be  vigour 
enough  in  cuttings  off  the  tops  of  the  plants. — E.  H. 


2.340. —Dissolving  bones,  &c.  — The 
“dissolved  bones”  of  commerce  are  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  water  until  the  whole 
are  dissolved.  When  the  acid  is  poured  off  it 
can  be  used  again  with  fresh  acid,  and  the  solu- 
tion neutralised  with  lime.  This  can  be  done 
on  a small  scale  in  a stone  jar.  Both  lime  and 
wood  ashes  will  dissolve  bones,  but  the  result  is 
largely  an  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime.  If  the 
land  is  light  there  is  no  better  way  of  using  the 
bones  than  crushing  them.  In  strong  soils  bones 
seem  to  have  very  little  effect,  however  used. — 
L.  0.  T. 


GARDEN  WORK.* 


Greenhouse. 

Tree-Carnations  will  now  be  valuable  for  cutting.  Back- 
ward plants  will  bear  a temperature  of  50  degs.  to  .55  degs.  ; 
but  45  degs.  to  50  clegs,  will  be  quite  high  enough  for 
plants  in  bloom.  The  flowers  soon  spoil  with  damp  in  a 
low  temperature.  Chry.santhemums,  though  somewhat 
earlier  than  usual,  have  bsen  and  are  fine.  Of  course,  the 
cultivator,  to  a great  extent,  has  the  fixing  of  the  time  of 
blooming  in  his  own  hands.  The  technical  phrase— taking 
the  bud— I find  has  puzzled  not  a few  people  who  .are  not 
well  versed  in  Chrysanthemum  matters.  Taking  the  bud 
really  meansdeoidingupon the  buiwhich  is toproducethe 
future  flower  upon  any  particular  shoot  or  plant.  If  left 
to  itself  the  plant  would  produce  a crown-bud,  with  pro- 
bably three  other  main  buds  on  long  stalks  round  it, 
besides  a host  of  buds,  which  would,  if  left  undisturbed, 
form  a large  cluster  of  small  flowers.  The  cultivator 
wishes  one  large  bloom  at  a particular  time.  If  required 
early  he  leaves  the  crown-bud  and  removes  all  others.  If 
the  flowers  are  wanted  late  the  crown-bud  is  removed  and 
the  monster  flower  is  developed  from  the  best  placed  of 
one  of  the  surrounding  buds,  and  all  others  are  pinched 
or  out  away.  There  are  other  modes  of  keeping  back 
Chrysanthemums,  which  include  leaving  the  plants 
outside  as  long  as  it  is  safe,  and  afterwards  keeping  them 
as  cool  as  possible  consistent  with  safety  from  frost.  Tne 
early  potted  bulbs  of  Lilium  Harrisi  are  pushing  up  their 
stems  strongly.  To  have  them  in  flower  by  Easter  they 
should  be  making  headway,  as  this  Lily  will  not  force  in 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  a warm  greenhouse,  or 
say  a night  temperature  of  ,50  degs.  will  be  quite  high 
enough  for  any  of  the  Lilies  grown  for  early  work,  whioh 
includes  this  Lily,  and  also  the  Old  White  Lily  (Lilium 
candidura).  Keep  the  soil  in  whioh  they  are  gro'wing 
healthily  moist.  In  potting  for  late  flowering,  place  one 
good  bulb  in  a fl  inch  pot.  This  Lily  seems  to  do  bast 
in  peat,  with  just  a little  turfy -loam,  and  a small  quantitv 
of  leaf-mould  made  porous  with  sharp  s.and,  some  sand 
being  also  placed  beneath  and  around  the  bulbs.  The 
bulbs  should  be  only  just  covered  in  potting.  This  is  a 
good  season  to  plant  a Marfchal  Niel  or  any  other  Tea  or 
Noisette  climbing  Rose  in  the  greenhouse.  The  climbing 
Niphetos  is  an  excellent  white  companion  for  the  Mar6- 
ehal  Niel,  and  S ifrano  and  William  Allen  Richardson  are 
useful  for  the  production  of  buds  to  be  cut  when  on  the 
point  of  expanding.  Any  good  loamy  soil,  enriched  with 
old  hot-bed  or  sfable-manure,  will  grow  good  Roses  under 
glass.  If  planted  now  the  roots  will  get  possession  of  the  soil 
during  the  winter,  and  the  gro'.vth  will  be  ready  to  start 
away  in  the  spruig.  In  point  of  time  there  is  a consider- 
able gain  in  planting  now.  Gannas  in  pots  will  now  be 
getting  shabby,  and  may  be  cut  down  and  dried  off  till 
spring.  Shift  on  Hydrangea  cuttings,  whioh  should  now 
he  well  rooted,  into  48's  or  5 in.  pots.  Give  the, m generous 
treatment,  and  keep  them  in  a light  position,  and  very 
large  clusters  of  flowers  will  be  produced.  Callas  or  Arum 
Lilies  should  have  an  increase  in  temperature  if  re.quired 
in  flower  to  any  great  extent  hv  Christmas.  Of  course,  a 
few  of  the  early  plants  are  in  bloom  now  ; but  the  general 
collection  will  require  a little  extra  help  to  have  them  in 
flower  by  Christmas.  Roses  may  be  potted  up  from  the 
open  ground  now  for  blooming  in  spring. 

Stove. 

This  house  should  now  he  bright  with  many  tinted 
flowers  and  foliage.  Some  of  the  climbing  plants  will  be 
at  rest  and  hardening  their  growth,  and  their  requirements 
in  the  way  of  water  will  be  small ; but  many  things  will 
be  in  flower,  and  these,  of  course,  must  have  plenty  of 
root  moisture.  Eranthemums,  including  E.  pulchella  and 
E.  striotum,  will  give  lively  tints  of  blue  and  lavender. 
Plumbago  rosea,  Euphorbia  jacquiniseflora,  Rondeletia 
speciosa,  Justioia  oarnea.  Begonias,  and  Gesneras,  wdl 
furnish  shades  of  rose  and  scarlet,  whilst  white  flowers  in 
ahundanoe  mav  be  obtained  from  Euoharis  amazonica. 
Gardenias,  and  Tuberoses.  The  three  last  named  will  be 
benefited  by  weekly  applications  of  vreak  soot-water  or 
some  other  nourishing  stimulant.  Gloxinias  just  starting 
into  growth  will  be  best  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house, 
where  there  is  ahundanoe  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  ; 
but  they  do  not  like  the  syringe.  I have  had  these  plants 
do  well  on  a shelf  at  the  back  of  a lean-to  stove  in  winter, 
close  to  the  glass.  A little  ventilation  should  be  given 
every  fine  day ; but  no  great  volume  of  air  should  be 
admitted,  as  it  lets  out  the  genial  moisture.  A mistake  is 
often  made  in  the  erection  of  small  houses  in  limiting  the 
quantity  of  hot-water  pipes,  rendering  it  necessary  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  temperature  to  make  the  pipes  too 
hot.  Tropical  plants  cannot  be  kept  free  from  insects  and 
in  good  health  if  the  pipes  are  unduly  heated.  The  cost 
saved  in  the  pipes  is  soon  squandered  in  extra  fuel,  and 
the  overstraining  of  the  boiler.  No  boiler  can  be  economical 
that  is  overworked.  In  many  places  the  waste  of  fuel 
is  enormous  from  this  cause  alone.  See  that  the  boiler 
flues  are  cleaned  cut  with  the  flue-brush  at  least  once  a 
week.  Even  with  this  attention,  in  the  course  of  time 
there  will  be  places  where  soot  will  lodge  and  prevent  the 
full  amount  of  heat  being  taken  out  of  the  fuel.  I con- 
sider it  will  pay,  in  the  case  of  boilers  whioh  are  nearly 
always  in  work,  to  take  off  the  upper  part  of  the  brick- 
work and  thoroughly  scrape  and  clear  the  flues,  special 
attention  being  given  to  the  back  of  the  boiler,  where  the 
hoe  and  flue  - brush  cannot  easily  penetrate.  The 
regulation  of  the  dampers  is  a matter  of  the  very  first 
importance  if  the  most  heat  is  to  be  obtained  from  a given 
quantity  of  fuel,  and  the  Are  should  be  allowed  to  burn 
out  occasionally,  in  order  to  give  the  furnace  a good  clean 
out,  especially  at  the  neck  of  the  flue.  The  stoker  in  a 
large  forcing  establishment  is  an  important  personage, 
and  if  he  thoroughly  understands  and  attends  to  his 
duties,  he  may  save  an  amount  in  fuel  equal  to  a good 
part  of  his  wages.  The  coke  should  be  broken  up  small, 
and  at  no  time  should  the  furnace  be  blocked  up  with 
fuel,  as  a small,  bright  fire,  with  only  sufficient  draught 
for  steady  combustion,  will  be  more  efficient  than  a roar- 
ing fire  with  most  of  the  heat  going  up  the  chimney.  I 
have  dwelt  upon  this  subject  somewhat  now,  because  we 


• In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  sender  "Garden  Work"  masj  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a,  fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  ejtially  good 
remits. 


are  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  when  more  fuel  will  be 
required  to  keep  up  the  requisite  temperature.  A dry, 
scorching  heat  will  be  sure  to  fill  the  house  full  of  insects. 
LayCaladiums  on  their  sides  and  discontinue  watering 
them  for  the  present. 

■^Window  Plants. 

Aralias,  Parlour  Palms,  India-rubbers,  and  Dracsenas, 
will  require  frequent  wiping  or  sponging  over  to  keep  the 
leaves  free  from  dust.  Ferns  of  the  usual  species  grown 
in  rooms,  such  as  Pteris  tremula,  P.  cretica,  Cyrtqmiums, 
and  .Aspleniuins,  will  do  better  without  much  artificial  heat. 
If  not  too  heivil.v  watered  the  temperature  at  night  need 
not  exceed  45  degs. , and  on  cold  nights  if  it  falls  to  40  degs. 
or  a little  lower  no  harm  will  be  done.  Flowering  plants 
will  suffer  more  if  the  temperature  falls  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  freezing  point  than  Ferns  and  foliage  plants  of  the 
kinds  named  above  ; in  fact,  some  of  the  plants  named 
above  are  nearly  hardy  in  sheltered  situations  in  the  open 
air.  Draoasna  indivisa  will  survive  a rather  severe  winter 
in  the  open  air,  and  Cyrtomium  falcatum  and  Pteris 
cretica  will  take  no  injury  from  exposure  to  a slight  frost. 

I mention  this  to  show  that  growers  of  Perns  and  foliage 
plants  in  their  rooms  need  not  be  over  anxious  about 
artificial  heat  if  the  roots  are  kept  during  cold  weather  only 
moderately  moist — not  saturated.  As  regards  outside 
window-boxes,  golden-leaved  shrubs  are  more  cheerful- 
looking,  and  do  not  remind  one  so  much  of  the  ceraeter.y 
as  the  sombre-tinted,  though  slightly  cheaper,  common 
things.  Retinospora  plumosa  aurea.  Biota  aurea, 
Tnuja  Vervseneaua,  and  the  golden  form  of  the  Lawson 
Cypress,  can  be  purchased  nheapl.v.  Tne  Golden  Juniper 
is  also  a handsome,  graceful  shrub,  either  for  pot  or 
border. 

Oatdoor  Garden. 

Now  that  the  leaves  are  pretty  well  all  down  a genera 
clear  up  should  be  given,  lawns  and  walks  rolled  and 
put  into  gool,  firm  order,  and  from  this  time  onward  run 
the  roller  over  once  a week  (e.xcept  in  frosty  weather),  and 
this  will  keep  all  neat  and  firm  Worms  are  not  generally 
so  troublesome  where  the  roller  is  often  used.  Common 
evergreens, such  as  Laurels,  m ly  be  pruned,  and  shrubbery 
borders  forked  or  pointed  over,  to  make  all  neat.  Though 
evergreens  may  be  pruned  now,  I should  not  recommend 
large  branches  to  be  cut  off,  as  in  the  event  of  severe  frost 
coming,  shrubs  severely  pruned  may  die  back.  Where 
things  have  been  negleoteu,  and  are  much  overgrown,  it 
will  bebetter  to  delay  the  pruning  till  the  end  of  February  or 
beginning  of  March  ; but  any  evergreen  shrub  whioh  only 
requires  slight  cutting  may  have  attention  now.  Here,  in 
the  eastern  counties,  there  has  hardly  been  rain  enough  for 
the  general  transplanting  of  large  trees  an  i shrubs,  though 
small  stuff  may  be  moved.  The  planting  of  Roses  may  be 
done  now,  as  when  got  in  early  the  roots  get  into  work  at 
once,  and  the  plants  will  flower  well  next  season.  In 
dressing  herbaceous  borders  at  this  season,  it  will  be  better 
not  to  use  the  spade,  and  if  the  borders  contain  bulbs,  it 
will  be  better  to  leave  all  digging  or  forking  till  the 
spring,  though  a top-dressing  of  manure  may  be  bene- 
ficially applied  now,  and  left  on  as  a surface  dressing  till 
spring,  and  then  when  the  whereabouts  of  bulbs  and  other 
plants  can  bs  seen,  fork  the  beds  over  and  bury  the 
remains  of  the  manure.  In  the  course  of  years  all 
herbaceous  borders  will  require  rearranging.  Some  things 
will  have  outgrown  their  positions ; others  may  have  dis- 
appeared altogether,  and  in  order  to  equalise  matters,  a 
general  overhaul  becomes  necessary  ; besides,  in  the  course 
of  four  or  five  years  the  soii  will  require  deeper  working 
than  can  be  given  when  occupied  with  the  roots  of  plants. 
Tnis  is  work  which  may  be  done  now  with  advantage, 
trenching  the  ground  over,  aad  adding  what  manure  is 
necessary  as  the  work  proceeds,  the  replanting  to  be  done 
when  the  surface  has  become  mellowed  by  exposure. 
Mulch  and  stake  all  newly-planted  trees.  The  planting  of 
spring-flowering  stuff,  such  as  Daisies,  Primroses,  Arabis, 
&c.,  may  still  be  done.  Border  Auriculas  are  very  pretty 
for  shady  situations,  as  are  also  Cyclamens.  Work  in  a 
little  leaf-mould  and  sharp  sand  around  the  roots  of  the 
latter.  Hardy  and  half-hardy  plants  in  frames  must  have 
all  the  air  possible  in  fine  weather. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Protect  the  stems  of  fruit-trees  with  bands  of  greased 
sacking  or  canvas  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  the  wingless 
females  of  the  winter  moth.  These,  if  not  obstructed,  climb 
up  and  take  possession  of  the  branches.  This  is  a better 
and  safer  plan  than  rubbing  the  grease  on  the  bark  of  the 
trees,  especially  if  the  trees  are  young.  I have  seen  the 
bark  of  young  trees  injured  by  too  much  grease  being 
rubbed  on.  This  would  not  happen  in  the  oase  of  older 
trees  ; but  the  better  way  is  to  put  the  grease  on  narrosv 
bands  of  canvas  or  sacking,  and  bind  it  round  the  stems 
of  the  trees.  This  will  form  a barrier  to  the  progress  of 
the  insects  up  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  In  gardens  where 
the  Gooseberry-caterpillar  has  given  trouble,  remove  the 
earth  from  beneath  the  bushes  as  far  as  the  branches 
extend  for  3 inches  or  4 inches  in  depth,  and  bury  it 
deeply  in  some  other  part  of  the  garden.  The  insects  dp 
not  usually  bury  themselves  deeper  than  4 inches,  and  if 
the  ground  beneath  the  bushes  is  hard  and  firm,  they  will 
not  go  down  deeper  than  3 inches.  Fill  up  beneath  the 
bushes  with  manure  and  fresh  soil.  Proceed  with  the 
pruning  of  the  fruit-trees  and  bushes  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
fall.  In  some  districts  there  is  plenty  of  work  to  do  among 
orchard  trees  to  thin  out  the  heads  to  let  in  the  air  and 
sunshine.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  after  a long  period  of 
neglect,  a spurt  is  often  put  on  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  and 
too  much  pruning  is  done,  and  the  trees  unduly  checked 
by  letting  in  the  cold  winds.  There  is  only  one  proper 
way  of  keeping  fruit-trees  in  good  condition  as  regards 
pruning,  and  that  is  to  look  over  them  annually  and 
remove  just  as  much  wood  as  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
heads  sufficiently  open  for  light  and  air  to  enter, 
and  no  more.  In  some  districts  fruit-tree  planting  has 
been  delayed  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  ground.  Ido 
not  remember  to  have  seen  the  ground  so  dry  at  this 
season  for  some  years.  Top-dress  Strawberry  plantations 
with  manure. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

In  manuring  and  digging  or  trenching  land  at  this 
season,  some  regard  should  be  had  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  next  crop  that  will  be  planted  upon  each  particular 
plot,  so  that  the  cultivating  operations  may  bs  suited  to 
the  wants  of  each.  The  ground  for  Onions,  for  instance, 
can  scarcely  be  made  too  rich,  or  be  too  deeply  worked  ; 
but  other  root  crops,  especially  those  whioh  penetrate 
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deeply  into  the  land,  such  as  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Salsafy, 
and  Beetroot,  fork  out,  if  sown  in  freshly-manured  land. 
All  the  Brassioa  or  Cabbage  tribe  may  go  into  rich  land, 
and  Potatoes,  especially  the  early  varieties,  which  are 
usually  cleared  off  before  the  disease  appears,  may  have 
the  ground  well  manured.  Beans  and  Peas  pay  for  liberal 
treatment,  and  rich  land  is  also  necessary  for  the  proper 
development  of  Lettuces  and  other  salad  plants.  Celery 
is  usually  specially  provided  for  by  the  system  of  culture 
in  manured  trenches.  Asparagus  should  have  special 
preparation  made  now.  Those  who  wish  to  follow  in  old, 
well-worn  tracks  may  adopt  the  narrow  bed  system  ; but  i 
am  persuaded  that  anyone  who  has  once  given  the  broader 
bed  system  a trial  will  never  again  plant  thickly  in 
narrow  beds,  with  hard,  unmanured  alleys  between. 
Whether  a large  or  small  plot  is  planted,  trench  and 
manure  all  the  land,  and  let  the  roots  of  the  plants  occupy 
it,  and  give  each  plant  as  much  space  as  it  can  All  with 
growth.  Wet  land  may  be  drained  now,  the  draining 
being  followed  by  a good  dressing  of  lime.  Mint,  Tarra- 
gon, and  other  herbs  required  in  a green  state  should  be 
placed  in  heat  at  once.  Mushrooms  should  be  plentiful 
now.  Keep  up  a genial  temperature  of  55  degs.  to  60  degs. 
When  the  crop  on  any  particular  bed  falls  off,  a good  soak- 
ing of  warm  liquid-manure,  in  which  a small  quantity  of  salt 
has  been  dissolved,  will  generally  bring  back  productive- 
ness, unless  the  spawn  is  quite  exhausted.  In  the  latter 
case,  clear  out  the  old  bed,  and  fill  in  again  with  fresh 
material.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Chrysanthemums  will  be  getting  over,  or  past  their  best, 
at  least,  by  the  time  these  lines  appear  in  print.  On 
the  whole,  the  season  has  been  a good  one,  the  flowers 
being  both  fine  and  abundant,  especially  where  the  plants 
were  taken  in  hand  in  good  time.  It  is  not  the  least  use  to 


Ivy  or  two  at  the  ends,  and  a few  bulbs  planted  between  to 
give  a tinge  of  colour  in  the  early  spring.  Remember  that 
it  is  getting  quite  late  enough  now  to  plant  on  stout  Hya- 
cinths and  others  in  pots  or  glasses,  and  act  acoordin"-!  v. 

B.  C.  R. 


Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  November 
22nd  to  November  2%th. 

Looked  over  Grapes  in  late  Vinery  to  remove  a berry 
here  and  there,  if  necessary,  or  a discoloured  leaf  that  is 
on  the  point  of  falling.  The  leaves  of  most  of  the  late- 
keeping  Grapes — Muscats  excepted — are  very  beautiful 
when  dying  off,  an!  are  useful  for  dishing  up  fruit  for 
dessert,  so  long  as  they  retain  their  freshness.  West’s 
■ f*  and  the  Barbarossa  are  perhaps  the  most  beau- 

tiful in  their  dying  tints.  Materials  for  dishing  up  are 
required  in  large  quantities  in  some  establishments,  and 
sprays  of  Ferns  or  Mosses  come  in  useful  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  Planted  a group  of  the  scarlet  American  Oak  in 
the  grounds  for  its  brilliant  autumn  effect.  It  is  at  other 
times  a^  handsome  tree  ; but  in  autumn,  when  the  leaves 
are  dying,  it  will  add  colour  to  the  Elms  and  Chestnuts 
and  Beeches.  We  are  just  in  the  full  swing  of  the  Chrys- 
anthemum season,  and  what  a grand  show  they  make.  I 
can  look  back  a good  way  into  the  past,  and  comparing 
those  small  bits  of  flowers  we  had  30  or  40  years  ago  with 
the  blooms  now  before  me,  the  progress  seems  little  short 
of  marvellous,  and  these  monster  blooms  are  not  found  in 
a few  places  only  ; they  are  everywhere.  Every  market  is 
glutted  with  them  ; in  fact,  the  whole  country  has  become 
like  a Chrysanthemum  carnival.  The  season  for  taking 
cuttings  is  close  at  hand,  and  I intend  to  begin  a little 
earlier  this  year,  and  have  cut  down  the  plants  from  which 
cuttings  are  required  to  give  them  a chance  to  get  strong. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  get  the  strongest  cuttings  from  the 


Tea  Rose  Innccente  Pirola. 


Cypress  a.re  very  effective,  as  are  also  the  Golden  Juniper 
and  Thuja  Vervieneana,  and  a pair  of  Yuccas  make  an 
agreeable  change. 


BOSES. 

TEA  ROSE  INNOCENTE  PIROLA. 

Among  white  Tea,  Roses  th&t  which  forms  the 
subject  of  our  illustration  deservedly  holds  ahigh 
position,  for  it  was  about  the  best  in  its  colour 
till  the  appearance  of  Edith  Gifford  in  1882. 
Innocente  Pirola  was  one  of  Bucher’s  1878 
novelties,  and  English  Rose-growers  were  not 
slow  to  find  out  its  merits,  not  only  in  the 
garden,  but  upon  the  exhibition-table  ; in  fact, 
it  has  probably  figured  much  more  extensively 
upon  the  exhibition-table  in  recent  years  than 
in  garden  collections  of  Roses,  although  it 
should  be  included  in  every  good  collection, 
and  those  who  have  not  got  it  should  note  ic 
as  a Rose  to  obtain  and  plant  at  once.  Al- 
though not  as  vigorous  as  some  varieties,  it  is 
a free  grower  and  an  abundant  bloomer.  The 
wood  is  very  long-jointed,  and  on  this  account 
so  great  is  the  space  between  the  joints  that  the 
shoots  look  partly  defoliated,  even  in  summer. 
The  scarcity  of  leaves  characteristic  of  this 
variety  is,  however,  only  a very  minor  defect, 
and  perhaps  more  noticeable  because  the  Tea 
Roses,  as  a class,  are  conspicuous  for  their 
wealth  of  glossy  leaves  from  early  summer  till 
early  winter.  The  form  of  the  flower  is  ex- 
quisite. The  long-pointed  buds  become  of  a 
rosy-peach  colour  on  the  outside  in  the  full 
sun,  but  as  they  gradually  expand  they  ex- 
hibit perfection  of  form  and  develop  a chaste 
colour,  a creamy-white,  lightly  shaded  with  the 
palest  pink,  or  sometimes  suffused  with  a pale- 
fawn.  The  handsome  pointed  half-opened  bud, 
as  shown  in  the  engraving,  develops  into 
a full,  well-built  flower  of  good  substance, 
pointed  in  the  centre  and  with  reflexed  outer 
petals,  which  are  of  an  almost  snowy  whiteness, 
whilst  the  flower  maintains  its  fine  form  for  a 
considerable  time.  All  garden  Roses  do  not 
come  up  to  the  exhibition  standard,  but 
Innocente  Pirola  is  delightful  in  the  garden,  and 
the  flowers  from  which  the  plate  was  drawn  were 
cut  from  a group  of  plants  in  the  border.  The 
value  of  Innocente  Pirola  as  an  exhibition  Rose 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  it  is  invariably 
present  in  any  winning  box  of  Tea-scented 
Roses,  and  magnificent  boxes  of  it  alone  have 
secured  first  honours  in  exclusive  classes  for  the 
best  box  of  any  white  Tea.  Thus  all  the  good 
points  constituting  a fine  Rose  are  fully 
embodied  in  Innocente  Pirola,  and  we  can  enjoy 
it  either  in  the  garden  in  quantity  or  upon  the 
exhibition  table,  where  its  high  qualities  of  fine 
form  and  chaste  colour  are  developed  to  their 
fullest  extent.  Although  the  soft  and  delicate 
tints  predominate  among  Teas,  yet  white  Tea 
Roses  are  a limited  class,  but  in  the  one  under 


tegin  with  tiny  rooted  cuttings  in  June,  and  then  expect 
tlooms  of  exhibition  size  and  quality,  for  the  thing  cannot 
be  done.  But,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  much  as  a show 
flower  that  the  Chrysanthemum  is  valued  and  grown  to 
such  an  enormous  extent,  but  on  account  of  its  wonderful 
versatility,  so  to  speak,  and  capability  of  doing  well  and 
flowering  freely  under  almost  any  conditions  or  mode  of 
treatment.  For  ordinary  decorative  purposes,  not  onlv 
should  the  plants  be  grown  and  treated  on  a different  sys- 
tem to  that  followed  where  large  flowers  for  show  purposes 
are  wanted,  but  an  almost  entirely  different  set  of  varie- 
ties should  be  selected.  Thus,  lor  an  ordinary  display, 
supplying  cut  flowers,  such  old  favourites  as  Elaine,  Mrs! 
G.  Rundle  (with  all  its  cream  and  golden  sports),  aureum 
multiflorum,  Venus,  Pink  Perfection,  and  Princess  Teck, 
with  M.C.  Hubert,  Jas.  Salter,  Kaempfer,  Flambeau,  Fulton, 
The  Cossack,  and  others  in  the  Japanese  section  ; and  W. 
Holmes,  Roi  des  Pr^coc^s,  Phcnbus,  and  other  early-flower- 
ing kinds,  are  far  more  generally  useful  than  the  huge- 
blossomed,  but  oomparatively  shy  and  delicate  varieties 
now  found  on  exhibition  tables.  ' As  the  plants  go  out  of 
flower  they  should  be  cut  down,  and,  if  possible,  removed 
to  a cool  or  but  slightly-heated  pit  or  frame,  there  to  gain 
strength  for  a week  or  two,  when  the  cuttings  must  be 
taken  at  a length  of  .3  inches  or  4 inches,  and  inserted 
singly  in  small  pots  for  next  year’s  display.  There  is,  how- 
ever,  plenty  of  time  for  decorative  plants  of  the  foregoing 
varieties,  unless  they  are  to  be  grown  to  a very  large  size 
or  great  perfection,  as  if  rooted  by  March  or  April  next 
ihey  will  still  make  good,  bushy,  and  floriferous  plants, 
blill,  if  the  cuttings  are  taken  away  now,  or  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  old  plants  may  then  be  discarded.  A good 
way  to  strike  the  cuttings  is  to  place  the  pots  on  an  inch 
or  two  of  damp  ashes,  in  a lidless  box  of  moderate  size, 
I'laced  on  the  front  stage  of  a greenhouse,  covering  them 
in  with  a sheet  or  two  of  glass  until  rooted,  but  not  too 
closely.  Window-boxes  should  now  be  furnished  almost 
entirely  with  dwarf  evergreen  shrubs  -Euonyraus,  Auoubas, 
Berberis,  and  so  forth,  being  most  generally  useful,  re- 
lieved, perhaps,  by  a few  plants  of  Pyrethrum  Golden 
redher,  hardy  Sempervivums,  Saxifrages,  &o,,  in  front,  an  | 


plants  which  have  been  standing  in  a thick  group,  with 
the  flowers  permitted  to  run  themselves  out.  Shifted  on 
young  plants  of  Mignonette  into  6 in.  pots  from  3}-in.  ones. 
There  is  only  one  plant  in  a pot,  and  they  will  make  nice 
specimens  about  next  April  and  May.  Busy  pruninc^  and 
training  Pear  and  Apple-trees.  Have  got  a piece  of  land 
that  requires  trenching  close  to,  so  that  if  it  is  cold,  and 
the  blood  requires  quicker  circulation,  we  fall  to  and  do  a 
little  trenching.  I have  occasionally  met  with  youno-  men 
who  grumbled  at  the  trenching,  because  it  was  labourers’ 
work,  forsooth  1 But  it  is  difficult  for  a gardener  to  build 
up  a reputation  without  knowing  how  to  use  the  spade  in 
the  best  and  most  profltable  way.  Tied  up  Lettuces  and 
Endives  to  blanch.  I And  it  best  to  move  a few  of  the 
latter  to  the  Mushroom-house  to  hasten  the  blanching. 
The  darkness  and  the  genial  temperature  do  it  quickly 
and  well.  A few  taken  in  twice  a week  will  keep  up  a 
fairly  good  supply.  Potted  a few  roots  of  Chicory.  It  will 
not  be  required  in  any  quantity,  so  long  as  there  is  plenty 
of  good  Endive  ; but  it  is  well  to  be  provided  withasupply. 
Dandelion  roots  introduced  into  heat  now  are  also  found 
useful.  These,  like  Chicory,  must  be  grown  in  the  dark. 
Shifted  on  young  show  Pelargoniums.  Zonals  are  now 
®“PP'y  many  trusses  for  cutting,  especially 
i . V.  Raspail  and  Madame  Crousse  (Ivy-leaf),  which,  when 
planted  out  in  a light  position  in  the  greenhouse,  will  go 
on  flowering  all  winter.  Planted  Brier  stocks  for  budding 
both  standards  and  dwarfs.  These  are  planted  on  good 
land,  and  will  be  mulched  with  manure  to  encourage  root 
action.  It  is  a mistake  to  plant  these  in  poor  land  and 
expect  them  to  grow  into  good  plants.  Set  the  blossoms 
of  Tomatoes  in  foroing-house.  The  kind  grown  is  Per- 
fection, and  I And  it  sets  pretty  well  in  a light  position 
near  the  glass.  The  plants  are  growing  freely,  and  are 
showing  plenty  of  trusses  of  bloom.  Placed  recently 
potted  up  Carnations  and  white  Pinks  in  a cool-house  A 
little  warmth  will  be  used  by-and-bye  to  get  them  into 
blooui  early  in  spring.  Too  much  forcing  would  produce 
Weakly  blossoms.  Carted  Id  turfv-loam  to  stack  up  for 
potting.  Pilled  vases  on  steps  and  terraces  with  dwarf 
shrubs  for  winter.  Good  plants  of  the  Golden  Lawson 


notice  and  Edith  Gifford  we  have  a pair  of  the 
highest  value  and  beauty,  whilst  the  new  S.  A. 
Prince  promises  to  be  another  valuable  addition, 
and  among  older  kinds  Devoniensis  and  Niphetos 
may  be  mentioned,  as  these  five  probably  con- 
stitute the  cream  of  white  Tea  Roses.  H. 


RESTING  ROSES. 

Quite  half  of  the  failures  in  growing  Roses 
under  glass — whether  in  pots  or  planted  out — 
that  come  under  my  notice,  are  due  to  the  want 
of  giving  the  plants  a proper  season  of  rest  in  a 
low  temperature.  Inexperienced  people  appear 
to  think  that  they  can  have  Roses  at  Christmas 
or  soon  after  without  any  preparation  of  the 
plants.  If  they  provide  a suitable  heat  they 
seem  to  fancy  that  nothing  more  is  required  ; 
but  that  is  a mistake.  If  the  plants  are  to 
produce  good  Roses  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
pay  for  the  doing,  they  must  have  a proper 
season  of  rest.  Those  who  require  Rosea  as  early 
as  they  can  have  them  after  Christmas  should 
grow  their  plants  in  pots,  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  more  convenient  to  manage.  It  is 
possible  to  rest  the  plants  in  pots  when  it  cannot 
be  done  with  those  planted  out.  If  the  plants 
are  in  pots  the  root  moisture  can  be  regulated  at 
will,  they  can  also  be  placed  in  a sheltered  or 
sunny  position  as  the  case  requires.  Not  long 
since  I was  in  a large  garden  where  hundreds  of 
pot  Roses  are  forced  every  year.  The  stock  was 
divided  into  three  groups,  those  that  were  to  be 
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forced  into  flower  early  in  January  had  alread^y 
been  pruned  (that  was  early  in  October)  and  the 
pots  laid  on  their  sides  by  the  side  of  a gravel 
walk.  This  was  done  with  a view  to  prevent 
the  roots  from  getting  more  moisture  than  was 
good  for  them  while  resting  ; as  a matter  oi 
course,  the  soil  would  not  be  allowed  to  get  dust- 
dry  in  the  pots,  but  sufficiently  so  to  prevent 
any  activity  in  the  roots.  I mention  this  case 
to  show  the  treatment  that  experienced  men  hnd 
it  necessary  to  follow  to  secure  satisfactory 
results.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  Roses 
planted  out  that  are  to  be  forced  early  into  flower. 
If  the  roots  have  had  all  the  moisture  that  is  good 
for  them  up  to  the  present  time,  water  should 
be  withheld  from  the  border  from  this  time  until 
forcing  commences.  The  principal  conditions  for 
Resting  Roses  that  are  required  to  produce 
their  flowers  early,  are  first  the  preventing  of 
an  excess  of  moisture  reaching  the  roots,  and  a 
cool  temperature  for  the  branches.  The  latter 
is,  I am  aware,  somewhat  difficult  to  manage  in 
the  houses  of  amateurs  where  the  roots  are  in 
borders.  If  they  wish  to  obtain  a full  measure 
of  success,  they  must  be  prepared  to  sacrifice 
something.  A Mar^chalNiel  Rose,  for  instance, 
cannot  get  the  necessary  rest  in  the  months  of 
December  and  January  in  the  comfortably  warm 
temperature  that  so  many  like  to  feel  as  they 
enter  their  greenhouse.  The  warmth  main- 
tained may  be  agreeable  to  other  plants  in  the 
same  house,  but  it  is  harmful  to  the  Rose  ; as  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  Rose  or  any  other,  whether 
planted  out  or  grown  in  pots,  cannot  rest  in  the 
above  mentioned  months  if  the  temperatu^  is 
maintained  above  42  degs.  Even  if  no  fire-heat 
is  used  only  to  exclude  frost,  the  house  must  be 
freely  ventilated  in  mild  weather  from  early 
morning  until  night,  so  that  the  branches  may 
not  be  unduly  excited  by  a high  temperature. 
To  harden  up  the  growth — without  which  large, 
well-developed  flowers  cannot  be  had — the 
branches  must  have  plenty  of  air,  which  means 
that  the  house  must  be  well  ventilated  when- 
ever the  weather  admits  of  its  being  done. 

J.  C.  C. 


house.”  Let  me  ask  if  any  drip  from  the  roof 
can  fall  within  reach  of  the  roots  ? It  is  not  so 
much  climate  or  temperature,  supposing  it  to 
be  pure,  as  want  of  drainage  ; even  where  the 
subsoil  was  sand  and  gravel,  I had  at  least  a foot 
deep  and  six-feet  wide  of  brick-rubbish  beneath 
where  climbers  grew  most  luxuriantly.  At 
another  place  where  there  was  drip  and  in- 
sufficient drainage  a severe  week  in  the  spring 
destroyed  them.  Some  do  well  on  their  own 
roots,  but  for  fine  Tea-scented  Noisettes  I prefer 
a good  Brier.  It  must  always  be  remembered 
that  fine  Noisettes  are  continually  in  some  state 
of  growth,  and  are,  therefore,  highly  sensitive 
to  a low  temperature,  so  that  for  them  perfect 
drainage  is  absolutely  necessary.  Thus  cared 
for,  I should  prefer  Belle  Lyonnaise,  yellow, 
and  climbing  Devoniensis  to  any  other  that  can 
be  named.  Very  few  dark  Roses  are  good 
climbers.  Glory  of  Waltham  and  a climbing 
variety  of  General  Jacqueminot  are  better  worth 
trying  than  any  with  darker-coloured  flowers. — 
0.  E.,  Lymt  Begin. 

2384.— Best  Roses.— Twelve  good  Per- 
petual Roses  for  half-standards  will  be  found  in 
the  following  : Alfred  Colomb,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Earl  Dufferin,  Boule  de  Neige,  Captain  Christy, 
Catherine  Soupert,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan, 
Eclair,  La  France,  Madame  S.  Fropot,  Mar- 
guerite de  St.  Amand,  and  Mrs.  George  Dick- 
son. The  best  twelve  for  dwarfs  are  : Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Magna  Charta, 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  Paul  N6ron,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Ella  Gordon,  Duke  of  Albany,  and  Dupuy 
Jamain. — J.  C.  C 


2380.— Climbing  Boses.— If  you  have  a wall  any 
thins  over  12  feet  hivh  you  may  plant  the  two  varieties  of 
Banksian  Roses  (white  and  yellow).  These  would  cover 
all  the  space  probably.  If  the  wall  is  not  so  high,  or  you  re- 
quire more  variety,  you  may  select  W.  A.  Richardson, 
Aimiie  Vibert,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  Reve  d Or.— J.  O.  O 

2335.— Fortune’s  Yellow  Rose.— “ In- 
hurst’s ” description  of  this  Rose  so  resembles 
Beauty  of  Glazenwood  that  it  might  persuade  one 
they  are  identical,  as  asserted  by  some  growers 
and  denied  by  others.  My  own  plants  are  grown 
under  the  latter  name.  The  flowers  are  not 


2.369. — Pruning  Roses. — I always  prune 
the  summer-blooming  Roses  earlier  than  the 
Perpetuals  ; but  I should  not  recommend  them 
to  be  pruned  in  autumn,  except  to  remove 
rough  shoots  that  might  be  injured  by  wind. 
The  end  of  February  should  be  early  enough  to 
prune  the  general  collection  of  summer-blooming 
Roses,  and,  of  course,  any  precocious  variety  that 
was  likely  to  start  into  growth  should  be  left 
till  the  end  of  March. — E.  H. 

The  summer-flowering  Roses  should  be 

pruned  at  the  same  time  as  the  Perpetuals,  when 
they  are  grown  in  the  form  of  standards  or 
dwarfs.  If  in  any  other  form,  they  may  be 
dealt  with  in  the  winter,  if  more  convenient. 
Charles  Lawson  makes  a good  pillar  Rose  or 
dwarf  climber.  When  grown  in  this  way  the  old 
wood  that  can  be  spared  should  be  cut  away,  and 
the  young  left  to  take  its  place.  It  is  a good 
plan  to  shorten  it  back  a little.  I have  a plant  of 
this  Rose  on  a pillar,  which  has  made  good 
growth.  It  has  not  been  pruned  yet,  although 
it  was  planted  nearly  three  years  ago.  This 
winter  I shall  thin  out  the  shoots,  which  is  all 
that  will  be  done  to  it. — J . C.  C. 

The  Rose  season.— The  year  1890,  as  a 
Rose  season,  has  been  a very  disappointing  one 

-with  me  an  almost  lost  one  ; but  I am  not 

alone,  for  one  of  the  largest  growers,  for  whom 
I have  the  highest  respect,  says  it  is,  or  has 
been,  one  of  the  worst  he  has  ever  known. 
Another  of  very  wide  renown  cannot  supply 
well-matured  and  sound  plants.  They  have 
made  very  little  good,  seasoned  wood,  while  the 
long  delay  in  getting  into  vigour  has  prevented 
the  stocks  and  grafts  uniting  as  they  should. 
The  stock- wood  at  the  junction  has  not  properly 
united  and  healed ; consequently,  this  wood 
has  died  back  and  left  an  unhealthy  condition 
in  the  whole  plant.  Let  all  buyers  beware  of 
this,  or  they  will  suffer,  like  a recent  corres 


very  yellow,  with  bands  of  crimson  and  halt 
double,  very  pleasing  and  much  admired— but 
he  must  not  cut  it  hard  back,  or  at  all,  except 
to  remove  any  dead  or  sickly  wood  ; but  when 
very  rank  growth  starts  in  the  summer  again  he 
may  keep  all  such  back  to  a foot  or  more  in 
length,  as  required  only  to  furnish  the  whole 
tree.  It  must  be  got  into  general  healthy  growth 
of  a moderate  kind,  and  be  kept  so,^  or  it  will 
flower  very  shyly. — C.  E.,  Lyme  Regis, 


2394.— Urine  as  manure.— The  value  of 
urine  as  manure  depends  entirely  upon  the 
judgment  exercised  in  using  it.  When  properly 
diluted  and  used  occasionally  to  plants  in  active 
growth  it  is  a safe  and  good  stimulant ; but  it 
used  in  excess  it  does  more  harm  than  good. 
The  proportion  of  water  added  to  it  should  be 
ten  parts.  This  should  be  added  a week  before 
it  is  used,  the  mixture  being  allowed  to  remain 
in  a barrel  in  the  open  air,  and  frequently 
stirred  during  that  time.  I advise  you  to  be 
cautious  in  its  use  until  you  have  found  out 
what  a powerful  stimulant  it  is,  especially  in 
the  case  of  plants  in  pots. — J.  C.  C. 

2400.— Gladiolus  corms.— I should  say 
that  there  was  no  advantage  whatever  in  cutting 
the  bulbs  of  Gladiolus  in  two  before  plantmg. 
Where  the  old  bulb  has  produced  two  or  three 
well-grown  off-shoots  I think  it  better  to 
separate  them,  so  as  to  give  them  opportunity 
to  expand  and  develop  in  the  succeeding  sum- 
mer - but  I should  as  soon  think  of  dividing  the 
bulb' of  a Hyacinth  as  that  of  a Gladiolus. — 
A.  G.  Butler. 

2240.— Destroying  crickets.—"  Stand- 
rick  ” asks  me  how  to  destroy  crickets  ? in  a 
house  I once  lived  in  we  were  much  annoyed 
with  crickets  and  blaokbeetles  in  the  kitchen, 
and  tried  various  traps,  with  but  little  success. 

I tried  Keating’s  Insect  Powder.  I 


this,  or  they  will  sutler,  iiRe  a recent  con c=- i At  last  a tneo  - -"r 

pondent  in  Gardening,  who  wrote  that  his  used  to  sprinkle  some  on  the  hearth  and  near 
Roses  linger  a little  while  and  then  die.— C.  E.,  the  fireplace,  and  blow  some  into  any  cracks, 
7- n jfrn  in  t.Rfi  mantelniece  every  night,  as  1 


Lyme  Regis. 

2411.— Hardy  climbing  Roses.— These 
will  grow  and  flourish  on  any  wall  in  England 
with  a southern  aspect,  but  "H.  F.  ©.’’sup- 
plies the  reason  for  his  disappointment — 
“soil  of  a heavy  nature  with  a clay  bot- 
tom.” Then,  too,  they  are  “against  the 


&c.,  in  the  mantelpiece  every  night,  as  I 
went  round  the  house  the  last  thing.  In  about 
a fortnight’s  time  both  the  crickets  and  cock- 
roaches had  disappeared.  Afterwards  if  I saw 
one  about  I used  the  insect  powder  for  a night 
or  two,  and  eventually  quite  got  rid  of  them. 

G.  S.  S. 


FRUIT. 

2412.— Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  not 
colouring  ■woll. — Your  failure  arises  from 
one  of  two  causes — the  Vines  are  either  over- 
cropped, or  the  roots  do  not  get  all  the  nioisture 
they  require.  I am  inclined  to  believe  it  is  the 
former,  notwithstanding  what  you  say.  I am 
afraid  that  you  have  drawn  your  conclusions 
from  the  number  of  bunches,  and  not  their  size, 
or,  to  write  more  correctly,  their  weight.  I he 
information  you  send  indicates  that  this  is  so 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  root-moisture, 
your  border  is  evidently  a very  porous  one  ; the 
materials  used  in  its  composition  point  to  this, 
and  that  part  occupied  by  the  Vines  that  do  not 
colour  well  may  be  drier  than  the  other  part.  — 

J c c. 

2398. — Neglected  Vines. — The  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  prune  the  Vines  as  soon  as  all 
the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  at  the  same  time  see 
that  the  inside  border  is  not  too  dry.  It  is 
evident  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
roots,  or  the  bunches  would  not  shank  so  badly. 

You  had  better  give  both  borders  a good  surface- 
dressing of  manure,  if  you  do  nothing  else  ; but 
the  inside  border  should  have  the  old  surface- 
soil  removed  to  the  depth  of  6 inches,  and  its 
place  supplied  with  a mixture  of  loam  and 
rotten  manure.  A dressing  of  Ichthemic  guano 
would  do  the  outside  border  good.— J.  L.  G. 

2408.— Seedling  Apple  and  Peacb- 
trees.— The  seedling  Apple-trees  may  or  may 
not  produce  sorts  worth  having.  The  stocks 
obtained  in  this  way  are  usually  grafted  with 
known  sorts.  In  any  case,  you  had  better  take 
the  seedlings  away  from  the  wall,  and  plant 
them  out  in  an  open  space.  I*  there  are  niany 
of  them,  you  should  put  them  in  lines  3 feet 
apart,  and  18  inches  asunder  in  the  rows,  it  the 
stocks  are  planted  in  good  soil  they  will  be  l^p 
enough  for  grafting  in  the  spring  of  1892.  ihe 
seedling  Peach  had  better  be  lifted  and  trans-  ■ 
planted  again  directly  against  the  same  wall. 

This  will  check  its  growth,  and  tend  to  harden  up 

the  wood.  IgrowafewseedlingPeach-trees  every 

year.  In  not  a very  rich  soil  they  grow  more  i 

than  I like.  I make  a point  of  lifting  them  every  . 

autumn  until  they  come  into  bearing.  I he  sorts 
obtained  in  this  way  are  generally  of  some  value. 

J Q Q 

2407.— Jargonelle  Pear-tree.— If  it  were 
possible  to  get  under  the  roots,  and  lift  them  iip 
near  the  surface,  the  question  of  fruiting  would  ; 
be  solved.  I doubt  if  any  amount  of  pruning  , 
will  make  the  tree  bear  well  whilst  the  roots  , 
are  far  down  in  the  earth.  It  is  not  uncommon  . 

for  the  roots  of  old  trees  to  wander  away,  and  . 

the  trees  cease  to  bear.  Hard  pruning  will  be  , 
of  no  use  in  this  case.  If  the  tree  was  beaded 
back,  and  the  young  wood  laid  in  in  front,  buds 
would  form  on  them.  The  same  thing  would 
probably  happen  if  the  tree  was  left  unpruned, 
but  the  untidiness  of  it  would  distress  some 
people. — E.  H. 

The  aspect  has  no  doubt  something  to 

do  with  your  Pear-tree  being  unfruitful.  This 
Pear  does  better  on  a south  wall.  I do  not  think 
that  you  can  do  any  good  by  pruning  it  harder. 

If  the  branches  are  much  crowded  you  Had 
better  cut  out  every  other  one,  and  continue  to 
prune  the  growth  back  to  a spur,  as  usual,  but  do 
not  cut  off  the  young  growth  until  tne  middle  of 
September.— J.  C.  C.  ^ j, 

Seaweed  as  a manure  for  fruit- 

trees.— After  some  years’  experience  with  bea- 
weed  as  a manure  I have  always  fouiid  good 
results  from  its  use,  even  with  fruit-trees. 

I have  some  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  planted 
on  light,  stony  soil,  they  have  had  always  a stout 
appearance.  They  were  manured  with  stably 
manure.  I have  tried  Seaweed,  and  this  y ear  they 
have  made  better  growth,  and  gave  fruit  much 
larger  and  more  of  it  than  for  some  years  past. 

I have  now  at  present  covered  a good  piece  ot 
ground  with  it  to  a depth  of  5 inches  or  6 inches, 
which  I will  let  stand  for  some  time,  then  dig 
it  in.  Some  of  the  borders  will  be  planted  with 
flowers.  Dahlias,  &c.  It  is  also  good  for  kitchen 
gardens.  For  this  department  I always  mix  m 
a heap  and  layer  about  with  stable-manure. 


This  is  excellent  for  rather  lignt  son  mr 
trees,  both  Apples  in  the  orchard,  and  aRo  Gooseberry 
■*  Currant-bushes  that  need  support.— E.  ti. 
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PRUISriNG  FILBERTS. 

There  afe  few  more  disappointing  subjects  cul- 
tivated in  gardens!  than  Filberts,  and  there  are 
none  in  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  trace  the 
cause  of  a failure  in  the  crop.  One  would  sup- 
pose that  in  the  case  of  such  a hardy  subject 


in  the  case  of  healthy  fertile  Vines,  to  cut  back 
to  within  a Couple  of  buds  or  eyes  of  the  old 
spur.  The  Black  Hamburgh,  Foster’s  Seedling, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Alicante  may  be  cut 
rather  close  back  generally.  There  are  excep- 
tional cases.  When  the  roots  are  got  a little  out 
of  hand  it  will  be  desirable  to’ leave  a little  more 


A well-mauag-ed  Filbert-tree 


that  failures  would  be  few,  and  when  they  did 
occur  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  the 
cause  ; but  in  practice  it  is  quite  the  reverse  of 
this.  However,  I have  never  met  the  man  who 
could  satisfactorily  explain  why  Filbert-trees 
were  barren  when  most  all  fruit  have  been 
plentiful,  nor  am  I going  to  make  ths  attempt 
to  explain  why  it  should  be  so  ; at  least,  not  in 
a dogmatic  manner.  I hold  certain  views  on 
the  matter,  and  I shall  continue  to  do  so  until 
someone  more  clearly  defines  the  cause  of 
failure  in  the  crop.  My  opinion  is,  that  when 
there  is  a difficulty  it  is  mainly  due  to  climatic 
influence.  There  is  either  too  much  humidity 
in  the  air  for  the  female  flowers  to  get  properly 
impregnated  from  the  pollen  of  the  catkins,  or 
that  the  female  flower  is  open  in  advance  of  the 
male.  The  latter,  I think,  is  quite  possible  to 
happen.  A warm  day  or  two  may  be  sufficient 
to  cause  the  female  flower  to  open,  while  the 
increase  of  temperature  has  not  extended  long 
enough  to  mature  the  pollen  of  the  male  flowers. 
Such  is  the  result  of  my  observation,  but  I must 
mention  another  possible  cause  of  failure,  as  I 
have  noticed  that  the  younger  the  trees  that 
have  been  moderately  pruned,  they  invariably 
bear  more  regularly  than  old  ones  that  have  been 
left  unpruned.  This  being  so,  I am  decidedly  in 
favour  of  giving  the  bushes  a moderate  annual 
pruning.  Daring  my  experience  I have  noticed 
that  the  proportion  of  female  flowers  is  much 
less  than  that  of  the  male.  In  a natural  order 
of  things  that  would  be  so,  perhaps  when  the 
trees  are  left  to  themselves.  I am,  however, 
convinced  that  trees  that  are|moderately  pruned 
every  year  produce  more  female  blossoms  than 
ihose  which  are  not.  For  that  reason  I advise 
that  the  trees  be  pruned  in  such  a manner  that 
they  may  be  kept  in  the  form  of  bushes  not 
more  than  8 feet  high  (see  illustration).  When 
it  is  not  possible  to  keep  them  down  to  that 
height  the  old  stems  should  be  cut  down  to 
within  one  foot  of  the  ground.  The  young  growth 
resulting  from  this  treatment  will  the  second 
year  after  be  in  a condition  for  producing  a 
crop.  In  pruning  them  in  subsequent  years  the 
aim  should  be  to  secure  young  short-jointed 
growth,  as  that  is  the  kind  of  wood  that  pro- 
duces both  male  and  female  flowers.  J.  C.  0. 


wood,  this  being  generally  described  as  pruning 
to  the  best  bud,  which  simply  means  cutting 
back  to  a plump-eye,  which  insures  a good  bunch 
of  Grapes. — E.  H. 

2109.— Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  not  ripen- 

In^. — The  Grapes  are  shanking  bidly,  probably  from 
the  roots  having-  got  into  a bad  condition.  Better 
examine  the  border,  and  if  the  roots  are  deep  down  they 
require  lifting.— E.  H. 

; The  cause  of  your  Grapes  not  colouring 

is  a mild  form  of  “ shanking.”  It  is  one  of  those 
cases  in  which  i t is  difficult  to  trace  the  cause,  but 
I believe  it  to  arise  from  a weak  root  action.  I 
know  some  years  ago  that  I had  a similar  case, 
only  no  particular  part  of  the  bunches  was 
affected  ; but  here  and  there  a berry  refused  to 
colour  properly,  and  was,  as  you  say  yours  are, 
quite  acid.  The  roots  of  the  Vines  being  out 
side,  I made  a new  border  inside  the  house.  As 
soon  as  the  roots  began  to  run  in  this  the  shank 
iug  ceased. — J.  C.  C. 


i 2.377.— Fruit-trees  for  a clay  soil.— 

I None  but  the  strongest-growing,  robust  Apples 
' and  Pears  will  do  in  a clay  soil.  The  strong- 
growing cooking  Apples,  such  as  Keswick  Cod- 
jling,  Warner’s  King,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling, 

I Wellington;  and  among  Pears,  Hazel,  Williams’ 
!Bon  Chretien,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurr6 
IDiel.  Plums;  Victoria,  Diamond,  and  Orleans, 

I and  Pond’s  Seedling.  If  the  clay  crops  up  near 
I the  surface  plant  on  mounds,  or,  rather,  plant 
on  the  surface  and  raise  a mound  over  the  roots. 
-E.  H. 

2374. — Pruning  Vines.  — When  the  spur 
Isystem  of  pruning  is  adopted  it  is  customary. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

FORCING  HOME-GROWN  SPIR.EA 
JAPONICA. 

I FIND  that  when  the  treatment  is  right,  home- 
grown SpirfBas  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
those  produced  from  imported  roots.  As  I re 
quire  a good  many,  both  large  and  small,  I grow 
them  in  pots  one  year  before  they  are  wanted  for 
forcing,  a plan  which  I can  recommend  to  any- 
one who  has  not  yet  tried  it.  The  plants  for 
forcing  early  the  following  year  should  be  potted 
early  in  December,  for  it  is  important  that  they 
should  start  into  growth  as  quickly  as  possible. 
I always  have  a stock  of  plants  in  the  reserve 
ground,  some  of  which  I dig  up  and  divide  into 
pieces  of  various  sizes,  some  I put  into  6-inch 
pots,  and  others  into  larger  sized  ones.  Such 
pieces  should  be  selected  with  a moderate 
number  of  crowns  ; for  6-inch  pots  roots  with 
five  or  six  crowns  will  be  necessary,  and  for 
larger  pots  a proportionately  larger  number. 
The  pots  should  be  moderately  well  drained, 
and  the  soil  should  consist  of  three  parts  fibrous 
loam  and  one  part  well-rotted  manure,  with  an 
addition  of  some  coarse  sand  or  grit.  In  this 
mixture  the  roots  may  be  potted  pretty  firmly, 
and  when  the  potting  is  completed  and  the  soil 
has  been  watered  they  may  be  taken  to  a cold 
pit  or  placed  in  any  structure  where  they  will 
be  free  from  frost ; but  they  must  not  be  ex- 
posed to  more  fire-heat  than  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  temperature  above  freezing.  Their  culture 
in  spring  is  best  carried  out  in  a cold  frame,  as 
they  want  no  coddling.  All  they  want  is  plenty 
of  air  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable,  water, 
and  shelter  from  cold  winds,  rain,  and  frost.  I 
generally  turn  my  Spira3as  out-of-doors  with 
the  summer  bedding  plants,  where  they  get  some 
shelter  for  a week  or  two  before  being  alto- 
gether exposed  to  cold  nights  and  morning 
frosts. 


Summer  'Freatment. — When  warm  weather 
sets  in  I select  an  open  position  for  them  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun  in  the  frame-ground  near 
water,  of  which  they  wapt  plenty.  Under 
each  pot  is  placed  a saucer,  which  is  kept  con- 
stantly full  of  water.  From  June  to  the  end 
of  August  I water  regularly  with  manure- 
water,  and  the  saucers  are  filled  with  it  as  often 
as  they  become  empty.  All  flower-spikes  are 
cut  away  as  they  appear.  That  they  like  this 
treatment  is  evident  from  the  colour  of  their 
leaves  and  the  plump  and  numerous  crowns  I 
find  they  have  developed  in  the  autumn — in  fact, 
the  pots  may  be  said  to  be  full  of  crowns.  I 
have  before  now  counted  as  many  as  seventeen 
flower-spikes  on  a plant  occupying  a 6-inch  pot. 
At  the  beginning  of  September  the  saucers  are 
removed  and  the  supply  of  water  is  considerably 
reduced  with  the  view  of  inducing  tlie  plants  to 
rest.  If  very  wet  weather  sets  in  at  the 
beginning  of  October,  the  pots  are  laid  down  on 
their  sides,  where  they  remain  until  the  leaves 
are  quite  ready  to  be  cut  off.  Once  or  twice, 
perhaps,  the  pots  are  set  upright  again  and 
receive  some  water,  but  that  depends  entirely 
on  the  state  of  the  weather.  If  it  keeps  dull 
and  moist,  the  plants  do  not  require  any  further 
assistance  in  that  way.  As  soon  as  the  leaves 
are  sufficiently  matured  they  should  be  cut  off 
close  to  the  crowns,  as  their  removal  promotes 
early  resting,  and  this  is  necessary  in  the  case 
of  growers  who  want  to  commence  forcing  them 
early.  While  resting,  they  may  remain  in  the 
open  air  ; but  it  is  not  wise  to  expose  them  to 
more  than  3 degs.  or  4 degs.  of  frost,  as  very 
severe  cold  would  probably  cause  the  pots  to 
crack,  owing  to  their  being  so  full  of  roots. 

Forcing.— This  Spiraa,  I find,  does  not 
respond  readily  to  artificial  heat  early  in  the 
winter  ; and  in  order  to  get  it  into  flower  in, 
say,  the  middle  of  January,  it  should  be  in- 
troduced into  a temperature  of  70  degs.  early  in 


Sprays  of  forced  home-grown  Spiraea  japonioa  (see  p.  530.) 

December.  When  I have  tried  it  in  a lower 
temperature  for  early  flowering,  I have  been 
disappointed.  After  the  end  of  January  it 
will  do  very  well  if  started  in  a heat  of  60  degs. 
with  an  increase  as  the  plants  progress.  Those 
wanted  to  come  in  very  early  do  beat  in  bottom- 
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heat.  I place  my  first  batch  of  plants  in  a shady 
propagating  pit  where  the  temperature  is  not 
less  than  75  degs.,  and  after  being  well  started 
I bring  them  out  into  more  light  and  air.  I 
have  great  faith  in  the  use  of  bottom-heat  for 
all  plants  that  have  to  be  started  into  growth 
some  time  before  their  natural  season  occurs. 
As  soon  as  some  well-developed  leaves  are  made, 
each  pot  should  stand  in  a receptacle  filled  with 
water  while  it  is  in  the  forcing  house  ; and  if 
manure- water,  so  much  the  better  for  the  rising 
flower-spikes.  If  the  plants  are  to  make  hand- 
some sprays  like  that  shown  in  the  engraving 
(page  529),  they  must  not,  when  growing,  be 
crowded  togetlier,  and  they  should  stand  in  a 
light,  airy  position.  As  soon  as  they  go  out  of 
flower  they  should  be  placed  in  a cold  pit  or 
greenhouse,  where  they  can  be  gradually 
hardened  off,  and  about  the  beginning  of  J une 
be  turned  out  of  their  pots  and  planted  in  the 
reserve  garden  until  wanted  again  for  potting. 
In  order  to  giv'c  them  a good  rest  and  to  secure 
strong  plants,  three  sets  are  necessary,  as  they 
make  no  progress  the  first  summer  after  being 
planted  in  J une.  C. 


SKULL-CAP-PLANTS  (SCUTELLARIAS). 

I WISH  to  say  a word  in  favour  of  these  plants 
for  blooming  at  almost  any  season  of  the  year, 
but  especially  in  the  winter-time — that  is,  the 
stove  kinds.  There  are  many  fine  hardy  varie- 
ties, and  I will  say  something  in  their  favour 
another  time.  The  plants  in  question  are  soft- 
growing,  and  quickly  come  up  into  flower.  They 
easily  strike  from  cuttings,  and  these  should  be 
often  put  in  so  as  to  have  a relay  of  young 
plants,  as  I do  not  think  them  worth  keeping 
for  more  than  about  eighteen  months.  When 
struck  they  should  be  potted  into  some  good 
soil,  and  after  they  are  established  they  should 
be  pinched  back  a time  or  two,  so  as  to  get  about 
half-a-dozen  shoots,  and  this  will  be  enough  to 
grow  up  for  flowering  ; and  when  the  first  flowers 
are  done  they  should  be  cut  back  and  grown  on 
again  ; but,  as  I before  said,  I do  not  think  the 
old  plants  are  worth  keeping  longer  than  about 
eighteen  months.  They  get  leggy,  and  neither 
produce  such  good  leaves  or  flowers  as  when  in 
a younger  condition.  I believe  in  young  plants, 
and  if  time  is  at  one’s  command  I should  advise 
the  plants  to  be  thrown  away  after  flowering. 
This  was  the  system  I practised  when  they  were 
fashionable  plants,  and  I used  to  have  a display 
of  them  fully  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve. 
The  soil  used  for  potting  these  plants  was  a 
mixture,  in  about  equal  parts,  of  peat,  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  to  this  was  added  some 
chicken’s-manure,  which  had  lain  by  for  some 
time,  and  a little  sand.  They  were  grown  in 
the  intermediate  house,  and  care  taken  that  the 
plants  werenotcrowded.  Ittoooftenhappensthat 
amateur,  and  professional  plant-growers  too,  err 
in  this  matter  with  soft  wooded  plants  ; but  this 
is  sure  to  lead  to  the  loss  of  leaves,  and  the  plants 
are  not  fit  to  occupy  a front  place,  because  they 
are  leggy  and  bare,  and  the  flowers  have  not 
the  green  foliage  to  contrast  with  and  to  set 
them  off.  Therefore,  I say  from  the  first,  with 
care,  let  them  be  so  placed  as  to  have  a genial, 
moist  atmosphere,  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and 
whilst  remembering  that  they  are  not  bog-plants, 
never  to  let  them  get  sufficiently  dry  to  suffer 
for  want  of  water,  so  that  the  pots  will  require 
to  be  well  drained.  The  following  kinds  will 
all  be  found  very  beautiful  kinds,  and  arc  really 
deserving  every  attention  instead  of  the  neglect 
they  do  now.  They  are  not  good  subjects  for 
cutting,  and  thus  the  house  is  kept  brilliant  for 
a very  long  time. 

S.  AUEATA. — This  grows  from  18  inches  to 
2 feet  high,  producing  terminal  racemes  of  bloom, 
with  the  flowers  a rich  orange-yellow,  which  is 
of  a paler  shade  in  the  tube.  It  comes  from 
Mexico. 

S.  AUEATA  SULPHUEEA,  a free  and  handsome 
plant,  somewhat  dwarfer  than  the  type,  seldom 
exceeding  a foot  or  18  inches  high,  and  produc- 
ing racemes  of  flowers  of  a uniform  pale-yellow, 
which  contrasts  admirably  with  the  scarlet- 
flowered  kinds.  Native  of  Brazil,  about  Para. 

S.  ALBO-EOSEA,  a pretty  plant,  growing  18inches 
or  2 feet  high,  and  somewhat  more  bushy  than 
other  kinds.  The  racemes  are  terminal  on  all 
the  shoots,  the  flowers  being  about  an  inch  and 
a half  long,  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  the  upper 
half,  and  the  limb  delicate  rosy-lilac.  It  comes 
from  Brazil. 


S.  COEDIFOLIA. — This  is  a more  woody  plant 
than  the  others,  and  the  flowers  are  shorter  and 
less  dense ; the  racemes  are  from  6 inches  to 
9 inches  long,  and  the  flowers  are  bright  orange- 
scarlet  in  colour.  Native  of  Mexico. 

S.  Costa-Ricana,  a distinct  plant,  and  a very 
handsome  one,  which  flowered  first  in  this  coun- 
try with  me.  It  is  stronger  in  its  growth 
than  most  of  the  kinds.  It  lias  a raceme  of  bloom 
over  9 inches  long,  the  flowers  dense,  about 
2^  inches  in  length,  tube  deep-crimson,  and  the 
inside  of  the  limb  rich  deep-yellow.  Native  of 
Costa  Rica. 

S.  iNCAENATA. — This  is  a very  pretty  dwarf 
plant,  with  terminal  racemes  of  flowers,  set 
somewhat  densely  and  about  1|  inches  long,  of  a 
lovely  rose  colour.  Native  of  Brazil. 

S.  Mocciniana. — This  is  a superb  plant,  which 
I saw  the  other  day  flowering  beautifully,  and  it 
made  me  wish  the  old  Skull-caps  were  new 
plants,  that  they  might  be  more  sought  after. 
It  is  almost  the  same  in  stature  to  the  strongest 
grower  here  given,  producing  large  and  dense 
racemes  of  flowers,  each  flower  standing  partially 
erect.  They  are  fully  2J  inches  long.  The 
outer  rich  brilliant  orange-scarlet,  the  inside  of 
the  limb  deep-yellow.  Native  of  Mexico. 

S.  Teianai.— This  is  a somewhat  smaller 
growing  plant  than  most  of  them,  but  it  is 
extremely  handsome.  It  is  said  to  be  a variety 
of  incarnata  ; but  I do  not  know  or  care  anything 
about  botanical  affinities,  so  that  the  plant  is 
distinct  as  a garden  decorator.  The  racemes  of 
bloom  on  this  kind  are  rich  deep  rose-scarlet. 
Introduced,  I believe,  from  Roysta,  in  Columbia, 
by  Mr.  Linden. 

S.  Ventenati. — This,  too,  isone  of  the  smaller 
species,  but  well  deserves  attention.  The 
racemes  of  bloom  are  brilliant-scarlet,  and  it 
always  seems  to  be  flowering.  The  flowers,  how- 
ever, are  not  so  large  as  Costa-Ricana  and  Moc- 
ciniana,  but  it  excels  even  those  in  brilliancy. 

Matt.  Beamble. 


WINTER-FLOWERING  BEGONIAS. 


W^HEN  properly  managed  few  plants  contribute 
more  towards  keeping  the  greenhouse  bright  and 
gay  from  September  until  March  than  the 
winter-flowering  Begonias.  Everyone  who  has 
grown  these  charming  plants  will  admit  that 
they  are  worthy  of  greater  attention  than  is 
usually  paid  them,  and  the  wonder  is  that  they 
are  so  sparely  cultivated  by  amateurs.  True, 
to  produce  the  best  results,  they  require  rather 
more  heat  than  the  majority  of  greenhouse  plants ; 
but  anyone  who  professes  to  have  Zonal  Pelar- 
aoniums.  Mignonette,  Heliotrope,  and  kindred 
subjects  in  flower  during  the  winter  may  grow 
the  under-mentioned  Begonias  also.  They  are 
of  easy  culture,  and  if  judiciously  watered  will 
be  found  invaluable,  since  they  invariably  pro- 
duce an  abundance  of  bloom,  which,  besides 
being  effective  in  the  greenhouse,  is  of  greac 
service  for  cutting,  and  cut  flowers  are  none  too 
plentiful  at  midwinter.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  they  are  worthy  of  all  that  can  be  said  in 
their  favour,  and  I confidentially  advise  those 
who  have  facilities  to  grow  them  to  procure  a 
few  plants  at  once  if  they  have  not  a stock  by 
them.  There  are  many  kinds  of  so-called 
winter-flowering  Begonias  ; but  the  following 
are  a few  of  the  very  best,  and  varieties  that 
given  proper  treatment,  can  always  be  relied 
upon.  For  general  purposes  there  is  no  better 
variety  in  cultivation  than  Carriere,^  this  pro- 
ducing an  abundance  of  charming  white  blooms 
all  through  the  winter  months.  VVith  me  it  has 
proved  equally  as  free-blooming  in  winter  as  in 
summer,  when  given  a j i • 

Modeeately  waem  tembeeatuee,  and,  being 
white,  the  flowers  are  invaluable  for  cut  pur- 
poses. Everyone  who  desires  a really  good  and 
free-flowering  plant  to  brighten  their  greenhouse 
during  the  winter  months  should  grow  this 
variety,  and  they  will  have  no  cause  to  regret 
taking  my  advice.  Another  point  in  its  favour 
is  its  robust  constitution,  and  this  is  a fact 
which  amateurs  and  other  inexperienced  growers 
should  not  overlook.  On  several  occasions  1 
have  seen  it  very  roughly  treated,  but  still  it 
seems  to  thrive  nearly  as  well  under  such  treM- 
ment  as  when  most  tenderly  cared  for.  At  the 
same  time  amateurs  should  not  take 
excuse  for  neglecting  their  plants,  for,  depend 
upon  it,  no  matter  how  robust  they  are,  the  more 
care  and  attention  that  is  given  them  the  better 


will  they  thrive.  When  well  grown  B.  Carrilire 
makes  a fine  specimen  plant  in  8-inch  pots.  I 
have  had  some  3 feet  and  4 feet  in  diameter, 
and  these  covered  with  blossoms,  as  they  usually 
are,  present  a most  charming  appearance. 
Another  kind  thp,t  may  be  grown  with  advan- 
tage is  semperflorens  gigantea  rosea.  This  is  a 
beautiful  variety,  and  a decided  improvement 
upon  the  old  semperflorens,  which,  in  its  way, 
however,  is  also  good,  and  worthy  of  notice. 
But  the  first-named  is  the  best  of  the  semper- 
florens (ever-flo wering)  group,  and  j ustly  deserves 
a place  in  every  greenhouse  that  is  lieated 
sufficiently  for  its  culture. 

Planted  out  against  the  wall  of  a warm 
greenhouse  or  stove,  this  Begonia  will  make 
most  luxuriant  growth,  producing  at  the  same 
time  an  immense  quantity  of  bloom.  It  may 
also  be  utilised,  as  I recently  saw  it,  for  cover- 
ing a pillar  or  support  in  the  centre  of  the 
house,  and  grown  thus  it  is  very  effective.  Of 
course  the  shoots  require  to  be  tied  to  the  pillar, 
as  they  are  not  strong  enough  to  support  them- 
selves. The  white  variety,  semperflorens  alba, 
is  always  worthy  of  notice,  since  it  produces  its 
lovely  wax-like  flowers  in  great  profusion. 
Like  the  Rose-coloured  kind  this  may  be  grown 
on  the  back  wall  of  a warm  house,  where  it  will 
never  fail  to  give  satisfaction.  There  are  one 
or  two  other  varieties  of  the  same  group— 
viz.,  rubra  and  carminea,  but  being  in  many 
ways  identical,  it  is  needless  to  refer  to  them  at 
length  here.  Another  kind  that  should  not  be 
overlooked  is  Kuowsleyana.  This  I have  found 
particularly  valuable  for  growing  in  pots,  since 
nice  plants  in  5-inch  and  6 inch  pots  are  very 
useful  for  house  decoration.  For  dinner-table 
furnishing  this  variety  is  especially  good,  the 
shining  green  leaves  and  silvery  blush  flowei  s 
forming  a pleasing  contrast  to  the  white 
cloth  and  other  surroundings.  It  has  a 
vigorous  constitution,  and  is  a very  free 
bloomer,  producing  its  charming  flowers  all 
through  the  winter  and  spring  months.  Then, 
again,  we  have  in  nitida  and  nitida  alba 
two  most  beautiful  varieties.  The  first-men- 
tioned has  dark-green,  shiny  foliage,  and  pro- 
duces fine  clusters  of  silvery-blush  flowers, 
while  the  last-named  has  white  blooms.  They, 
however,  are  well  worthy  of  a place  in  any 
collection,  and  those  who  desire  plenty  of  bloom 
in  winter  should  grow  them.  The  same,  in- 
deed, may  be  said  of  Ingrami,  a dwarf-growing 
kind,  with  reddish-pink  flowers.  Sutherlandi 
(bright-orange),  Digswelliana  (pink),  the  beauti- 
ful fuchsioides,  and  others.  The 

Cultueal  eequieements  of  these  winter- 
flowering Begonias  are  few  and  simple.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in 
order  to  keep  up  a profusion  of  bloom  all  through 
the  winter,  the  plants  must  at  least  be  given  a 
temperature  of  50  degs.  by  night  and  60  degs. 
by  day.  With  this  and  careful  watering  they 
will  giYe  every  satisfaction,  especially  if,  as  it 
is  advisable  to  do,  th  e blooms  have  been  kept 
pinched  off  during  the  summer  months.  An 
occasional  watering  with  weak  liquid-manure 
at  this  season  will  assist  plants  just  coming  into 
flower  wonderfully. — C.  L. 


2326.— Heating  a small  greenhouse.] 

What  you  want  is  a couple  of  rows  of  2-inch 

or  3-inch  pipes,  heated  by  a properly-constructed 
gas-boiler.  There  are  plenty  of  apparatuses  of 
the  kind  in  the  market,  and  if  you  get  a good 
one  it  will  do  its  work  both  well  and  economi- 
cally • but  do  not  be  tempted  by  its  cheapness 
to  invest  in  an  inferior  article,  which  will  prove 
dear  in  the  end.  Consult  the  advertising  columns 
of  Gaedening.— B.  C.  R. 

2389  — Plants  for  a greenhouse.  — 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  your  having 
made  a serious  mistake.  Light  is  one  of  the 
chief  reciuisites  in  a greenhouse,  and  therefore 
the  glass  should  be  quite  clear.  I should  re- 
commend you  to  have  the  house  glazed  afresh, 
or  I am  afraid  you  will  not  be  able  to  grow 
much  beyond  Ferns  in  it.  Habrothamnus 
elegans  might  succeed  as  a creeper,  but  very 
few  things  will  do  any  good  without  plenty  of  ■ 
ligVit.— A.  G.  Butlee. 

OOQ1  —Tarring  garden  frames.— The 
no^Sm  h%u  take  care  to  apply  it  some  time  before  the 
tames  are  wanted,  90  that  it  may  not  on  5’ have  become 
Soushly  dry,  but  have  lost  nearly  all  the  unpleasant  j 
odour  by  exposure  to  sun  and  air.  Is.  O.  iv. 
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GARDEmm  ILLUSTRATED. 


FINE-LEAVED  PLANTS  (THE  DASY- 
LIRIONS). 


2311.—  Imported 
roots  of  Spiraeas.— 

If  S.  japonica  is  referred 
to  the  roots  should  be 
potted  as  soon  as  received, 
and  be  plunged  in  ashes  in 
a cold  frame,  but  do  not 
coddle  or  protect  them  too 
carefully,  as  they  are  quite 
hardy.  Early  in  the  new 
year  they  should  be 
plunged  in  a bed  of  Cocoa- 
nut  - fibre,  covering  the 
crowns  well  with  the 
same,  and  subjected  to  a 
bottom-heat  of  70  degs.  or 
75  degs.,  and  top-heat 
5 degs.  or  10  degs.  less. 

Keep  them  moist,  and  the 
growth  will  soon  push  up 
through  the  fibre,  when 
they  may  be  taken  out, 
cleaned,  and  placed  closer 
to  the  glass,  but  still  in  a 
warm,  moist  atmosphere, 
and  with  ordinary  care 
they  will  bloom  both  early 
and  well.  Bottom-heat  is  of 
more  consequence  in  get- 
ting these  plants  in  early 
than  with  anything  else  I 
can  mention.  But  do  not 
overdo  it,  as  this  Spirtea 
will  not  endure  hard  forc- 
ing at  any  time.  8.  pal- 
mata  cannot  be  forced, 
and  must  be  grown  cool. — • 

B.  C.  R. 

2351.— Heating  forcing-houses.  — To 

heat  Nos.  1 and  2 houses,  which  contain  to- 
gether .350  feet  of  4-inch  piping,  the  largest  size 
made,  I believe,  of  the  upright  independent 
“Star”  boilers  would  be  required,  which 
measures  about  42  inches  high  by  16  inches  in 
diameter  (outside).  I have  had  one  of  these 
working  400  feet  of  3-inch  pipes  fairly  well,  but 
we  had  to  build  an  extra  high  chimney  to  it  to 
get  sufficient  draught.  There  is,  however,  a 
dome-top  boiler  made  by  a Norwich  firm  which 
is  more  powerful  again,  and  which  I should 
recommend  in  preference,  but  I have  not  a list 
of  them  by  me.  For  the  third  house  the  fifth 
size  (“Star”)  boiler,  about  32  inches  by  1C  inches, 
would  be  necessary,  though  I should  prefer  a 
size  larger,  as  the  fire  would  remain  alight 
longer.  An  ordinary  saddle-boiler,  about  3 feet 
in  length,  would  heat  the  whole,  equalling  about 
600  feet  of  4-inch  piping,  well,  or,  what  I should 
prefer,  one  with  a waterway  end  and  two  side 


soot-water,  &c.,  about  once  a week.  The  atmo- 
sphere should  be  moderately  moist,  but  not  too 
much  so. — B.  C.  R. 

2.320.— Making  a hot-bed  —With  three 
rows  of  4-inch  pipes  beneath  the  bed,  well 
heated,  a very  brisk  warmth  may  be  had,  two 
rows,  indeed,  being  sufficient  for  a bed  of  3 feet 
or  3i  feet  wide  for  all  ordinary  purposes.  The 
best-conducting  material  with  which  to  form 
the  false  bottom  is  galvanised  (corrugated) 
sheet-iron,  which  should  be  laid  on  suitable 
bearers  fixed  from  6 inches  to  a foot  above  the 
pipes.  On  this  place  4 inches  to  6 inches  of 
Cocoa-nut  fibre,  which  must  be  kept  moist,  and 
in  this  the  pots  or  pans,  &c.,  may  be  plunged 
with  the  best  results.  Thin  slates  may  be  em- 
ployed ; but  these  are  neither  so  strong  nor  do 
they  transmit  the  heat  so  quickly  and  well. 
The  bed  or  pit  must  be  bricked  in  in  front,  and 
the  wall  should  be  carried  up  rather  above  the  in- 
tended level  of  the  plunging  material. — B.  0.  R. 


About  a dozen  species  of  Dasylirion  are  known 
to  botanists,  and  about  half  this  number  are  in 
cultivation  in  English  gardens  They  are  re- 
lated to  the  Yuccas  and  Beaucarneas,  forming 
with  these  genera  a well-marked  group  of  the 
great  Lily  order,  all  of  them  North  American 
plants.  Dasylirions  are  found  only  in  Mexico 
and  the  Southern  States.  They  grow  to  a large 
size,  forming  stout  woody  stems  and  large  heads 
of  elegant  foliage.  They  are,  however,  very 
slow  growers,  which  is  an  advantage  where 
space  is  very  limited  and  where  they  must  be 
kept  indoors.  But  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
for  treating  Dasylirions  as  eemi-tropical  plants  ; 
they  are  certainly  as  hardy  as  Agave  americana, 
and  they  may  be  used  for  outdoor  effect  in  sum- 
mer in  the  same  way  as  the  Agaves  and  some  of 
the  Yuccas  are  employed. 
Along  the  Riviera  there 
are  fine  specimens  of  Dasy- 
lirion and  Beaucarnea. 
There  are  also  a few  good 
examples  in  English  gar- 
dens, but  I do  not  recol- 
lect ever  seeing  them  out- 
side in  summer.  In  the 
winter  garden  at  Kew  there 
is  a plant  of  D.  acrotri- 
chum,  the  species  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying 
wood-cut,  which  has  been 
in  its  presen  i position  two 
years,  and  is  in  the  best  of 
health.  The  temperature 
of  this  house  sinks  as  low 
as  .35  degs.  in  severe 
weather,  and  it  never  gets 
as  warm  in  summer  as  the 
air  outside.  This  fact  is 
important,  as  showing 
that  the  Dasylirion  may 
certainly  be  placed  outside 
in  summer.  It  is  easy  to 
perceive,  with  the  aid  of 
the  illustration,  that  these 
plants  are  beautifully 
adapted  for  standing  on 
terraces  or  near  entrances 
in  large  gardens.  The 
plant  photographed  was 
6 feet  0 inches  high  by 
about  4 feet  through  ; the 
leaves  are  rigid,  but  not 
stiff ; their  edges  bear 
spines,  and  at  the  tip  there 
is  a tuft  of  brown  fibre 
formed  by  the  splitting  of 
the  extremity  of  the  leaf. 
An  amusing  story  is  told  of 
the  mistake  made  by  a 
gardener  who,  on  finding  a 
large  example  of  this  species 
in  a collection  he  had  just 
taken  charge  of,  carefully 
cut  away  all  the  tufts  from 
the  ends  of  the  leaves  under 
the  impression  that  they 
indicated  bad  health.  Some 
of  the  plants  of  this  species 
at  Kew  have  trunks  5 feet 

Our  Readers’ lOLUSTB.VTiONS  : A fine  specimen  of  Dasylirion  aciotviohum.  Engraved  for  Gardeni.ns  high,  and  theyflow^  now 

from  a photograph  sent  by  Commander  Walters,  R.N.,  13,  Cromwell-road,  West  Brighton.  and  again.  The  tlower- 

ing  spikes  are  erect,  about 
10  feet  long,  and  the 
flowers  are  arranged  in  a narrow  panicle.  The 
male  flowers  are  very  small  and  crowded  with 
pollen,  whilst  the  female  ones  bear  small  trian- 
gular brown  nut-like  ovaries.  Male  and  female 
flowers  are  borne  by  different  plants,  the  genus 
being  dioecious.  A female  plant  in  the  Kew 
collection  has  produced  fine  spikes  of  blossoms. 

D.  GRAMINIFOLIDM  has  a short  trunk  and  a 
large  head  of  leaves,  which  are  similar  to  those 
of  D.  aero  trichum,  except  that  they  have  not 
the  tuft  on  the  end,  which  is  characteristic  of 
that  species.  ,,  , t-, 

D.  GLAUCOPHYLLDM,  sometimes  called  D. 
glaucum,  has  stiffer,  broader  leaves  than  the 
preceding,  very  glaucous,  almost  silvery,  and 
with  strong  yellow  marginal  teeth.  D.  serrati- 
folium  is  similar,  but  shorter  in  the  leaf.  D. 
quadrangulatum  is  sometimes  met  with  under 
the  name  of  Xanthorrhoea  hastilis,  the  leaves 
resembling  those  of  Xanthorrhcea  in  being 
narrow.  Rush-like,  and  quadrangular.  Of  course. 


apertures.  To  have  one  boiler  to  work  the 
whole  would  simplify  matters  in  some  respects, 
and  yet  there  are  advantages  in  having  two, 
fixed  so  as  to  be  coupled  or  worked  indepen- 
dently as  required,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  one  boiler  giving  way  in  severe  weather.  In 
this  case  I should  have  both  well  above  their 
work — say,  a saddle  equal  to  heating  500  feet 
and  an  upright  estimated  for  300  feet  or  400  feet, 
so  that,  on  a pinch,  either  could  be  made  to  do 
the  whole,  or  nearly  so. — B.  C.  R 
2324.  — Improving  Cyclamens.  — In 
order  to  enable  these  pretty  plants  to  flower 
freely  and  well  in  the  depth  of  winter,  a tempe- 
rature ranging  from  55  degs.  to  65  degs.  or 
70  degs.  is  necessary.  Light  is  also  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  so  that  the  plants  should  stand 
as  near  the  glass  as  practicable  or  safe.  Keep 
them  constantly  moist  at  the  root,  and  as  the 
flower-buds  ate  rising  give  weak  liquid-manure. 


A FINE  NEW  ZONAL  PELARGONIUM. 


One  of  the  most  striking  novelties  of  recent 
introduction  is  a double  crimson-flowered  Zonal 
called  Turtle’s  Surprise.  It  is  said  to  be  a,  sport 
from  the  well-known  F.  V.  Raspail,  and  in  the 
build  and  general  appearance  of  the  trusses  and 
pipes,  as  well  as  in  the  foliage,  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  that  valuable  variety.  The 
colour,  too,  is  very  similar,  although,  I fancy, 
about  two  shades  darker,  but  not  having  yet 
seen  the  two  side  by  side,  on  this  point  I cannot 
be  positive.  It  has,  however,  the  dwarf,  bushy, 
and  floriferous  habits  and  peculiar  white  stems 
and  leaf -stalks  of  West  Brighton  Gem,  and  is 
indeed  so  exactly  intermediate  between  the  two 
as  to  present  every  appearance  of  a remarkably 
exact  hybrid  between  them.  The  free-blooming 
qualities  of  West  Brighton  Gem  are  well  known, 
and  render  it  one  of  the  best  winter  flowering 
kinds  we  have  among  the 
single-flowered  Zonals,  and 
decidedly  superior  in  this 
respect  to  the  old  Vesu- 
vius, which  it  so  greatly 
resembles  in  many  points. 

Turtle’s  Gem,  which  ori- 
ginated in  the  nursery  of 
a large  market  grower  at 
Welling,  in  Kent,  so  evi- 
dently combines  the  best 
qualities  of  the  two  varie- 
ties mentioned  that  it  will 
undoubtedly  rank  as  the 
finest  winter  - flowering 
Zonal  Pelargonium  in  cul- 
tivation. B.  C.  R. 
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the  last-named  genus  is  found  only  in  Australia, 
and  is  very  different  from  Dasylirion  in  botanical 
characters.  D.  quadrangulatum  is  a very  orna- 
mental plant,  the  leaves  being  each  from  3 feet 
to  4 feet  long,  numerous,  and  forming  a large 
head,  the  lower  leaves  recurved,  and  giving  the 
whole  plant  an  elegant  appearance. 

D.  Hookeui  has  a thick,  bole-like  stem,  not 
unlike  that  of  Testudinaria,  with  tufts  of 
glaucous  narrow  leaves  springing  from  the  upper 
part.  It  is  elegant  in  a young  state.  These 
plants  like  plenty  of  water  in  summer,  little  or 
none  in  winter,  and  they  do  not  require  much 
root-room.  They  are  exactly  the  kind  of  thing 
most  needed  in  large  gardens.  W. 


SOWING  GRASS  SEEDS. 

DtjRiNfj  the  summer  months  Grass  lawns  are 
very  liable  to  get  thin  places  in  them,  either  by 
reason  of  drought,  and  close  cutting  with  the 
mowing-machine,  or  else  by  hard  wear,  in  being 
used  for  lawn  tennis  and  other  open-air  games. 
It  is  of  little  use  starting  to  renovate  them  so 
long  as  they'  are  in  daily  use  ; but  as  soon  as  the 
season  for  such  amusements  ends  the  work  of 
renovation  ought  to  begin,  and  if  the  Grass  that 
is  already  alive  and  established  on  the  lawn  is 
good  and  free  from  weeds,  the  work  of  filling 
up  the  gaps  may  be  done  by  sowing,  not  only 
quite  as  well,  but  far  more  economically  than  by 
using  turf,  as  the  great  difficulty  is  to  get  turf 
that  is  free  from  noxious  weeds  ; but  good  clean 
seed  can  be  readily  procured.  In  the  first  place, 
go  over  the  bare  places,  and  loosen  them  with  a 
steel  fork  ; then  spread  the  fine  Grass  seed  on, 
and  then  a little  White  Dutch  Clover  ; work  it 
into  the  ground  with  a rake,  and  then  give  a 
coating  of  finely-sifted  rich  soil.  Roll  it  down 
quite  firm  as  soon  as  it  is  dry'  on  the  surface,  but 
afterwards  if  the  weather  proves  dry  keep  the 
seed  watered  until  it  grows  freely.  I find  that 
soot  dusted  over  the  young  plants  keeps  birds 
and  slugs  from  attacking  them,  and  gives  a 
dark-green  luxuriant  look  to  the  plants,  and 
once  get  the  blades  of  Grass  well  forward,  and 
they  will  stand  a severe  winter  with  impunity, 
and  continue  to  root  below  ground  even  when 
they  are  making  little  progress  above,  and  in 
spring  the  turf  will  get  quite  thick,  and  with 
careful  mowing  and  rolling  form  just  as  good  a 
turf  as  the  older  portions,  and  be  far  less  mixed 
up  with  weeds  than  by  any  other  mode  of  making 
a lawn.  J.  G.  H. 


2231. — India-rubber- plant.  — The  plant 
may  certainly  be  cut  down  and,  if  properly  done, 
with  advantage.  Leave  it  till  the  spring— March 
or  April  if  the  plant  can  be  placed  in  a warm 
greenhouse  afterwards,  or  May  or  June  if  it  has 
to  remain  in  the  room.  Let  it  go  rather  dry 
previously,  then  cut  it  down  ts  12  inches  or 
18  inches  of  stem,  and  keep  the  soil  almost  dry 
until  it  breaks  into  fresh  growth  again.  If  you 
would  like  a bushy  plant  retain  three  or  four  of 
the  best  “ breaks,”  and  rub  out  the  others;  but 
if  a single-stemmed  specimen  is  preferred  keep 
only  the  topmost  shoot,  and  train  it  straight  up. 
But  in  this  case  it  would  be  better  to  cut  the 
plant  down  lower,  say  to  C inches  or  8 inches  of 
the  soil. — B.  C.  R. 

2096.— Destroying  woodlice.— I can 
give  a very  simple  recipe,  which  I practise 
myself.  Take  some  handsome  Potatoes,  cut 
them  in  half,  hollow  them  out,  and  thus  make  a 
sheltering  cone,  into  which  if  you  leave  the 
smallest  crevice,  by  sloping  them  with  stick  or 
stone,  the  woodlice  will  find  their  way,  when 
they  become  your  easy  prey.  If  there  should 
be  any  rotten  or  rotting  wood  in  your  house,  a 
constant  supply  may  be  expected. — E.  M. 
Digby  Smith. 

2319.— Alpine  Roses — You  had  better 
keep  the  seed-cases,  as  you  call  them,  in  some 
dry  sand.  Get  a flower  pot  or  some  other 
earthenware  vessel,  place  2 inches  of  seed  in  the 
bottom,  and  then  put  in  your  seed  in  the  cases 
as  they  are,  and  cover  them  with  some  more 
sand.  During  the  winter  place  the  flower-pot 
or  vessel  on  the  floor  in  a cellar  or  some  other 
cool  place.  This  treatment  will  keep  the  seeds 
from  drying  up.  Early  in  March  take  out  the 
seed  from  their  cases  and  sow  them  thinly  in 
deep  pans  or  pots  of  soil.  If  you  have  a green- 
house you  may  raise  the  plants  in  it  and  keep 
them  there  in  the  pans  in  which  they  were  sown 
until  the  spring  following, — J.  C.  C, 


OROHIDS. 

H.\RDY  LADY’S  SLIPPER  ORCHIDS 
(CYPRIPEDIUM3). 

A RE.tDEB  of  Gakdehing,  Signing  herself 
“Kitty,”  says  she  is  being  offered  these  in 
variety.  She  had  thought  there  were  only 
about  three  kinds.  Will  I tell  her  ? And  is 
this  the  right  time  to  pot  the  roots  ? Yes,  now 
is  an  excellent  time  to  receive  the  roots  for 
potting,  draining  the  pots  well  and  using  good, 
turfy,  light  loam  and  fibrous  peat.  This  latter 
should  not  be  deprived  of  the  fine  soil,  as  is 
necessary  for  epiphytal  Orchids,  and  to  this  may 
be  added  some  silver  sand.  If  shallow  pans  can 
be  substituted  for  pots  it  will  be  all  the  better  ; 
the  plants  will  have  the  greater  room  to  spread. 
They  should  be  potted  firmly ; and  they  should 
be  planted  at  least  about  3 inches  below  the  soil. 
I have  seen  less  depth  given  as  being  ample, 
but  I should  prefer  more  ; but  this  will  be  suffi- 
cient. They  should  be  potted  below  the  rim  of 
the  pot  or  pan,  so  that  room  may  be  left  for 
watering,  and  if  a lot  of  plants  have  been  bought 
and  potted  I should  advise  them  to  be  set  in 
the  open  air  in  a square  or  parallelogram.  They 
should  be  set  down  on  a bottom  of  ashes,  and 
ashes  built  up  round  the  outside  row,  as  high  as 
the  pots,  and  over  the  surface  should  be  pegged 
a layer  of  Sphagnum  Moss.  This  is  all  the  care 
the  plants  will  want  through  the  winter,  unless 
very  severe  weather  is  in  store  for  us,  which  I, 
for  one,  hope  is  not  the  case  ; but  if  it  comes,  a 
mat  laid  over  them,  or  an  old  sack  or  two,  will 
be  ample  protection.  You  see,  some  of  these 
plants  may  come  from  a colder  climate  than 
ours,  but  yet  they  may  be  covered  with  such  a 
depth  of  snow  that  they  do  not  feel  the  frost, 
nor  do  they  get  such  fickle  and  uncertain  spring 
weather  as  we  experience  ; therefore,  it  will  be 
W'ell  to  prevent  them  from  suffering  from  too 
much  frost,  and  also  to  prevent  them  starting 
too  soon  in  the  spring.  As  to  buying  the  roots 
and  potting  them  at  once,  you  see  the  most  of 
those  kinds  which  are  being  offered  now  are  im- 
ported roots,  and  by  baying  them  now  and 
potting  the  roots  are  encouraged  to  keep  fresh 
and  to  put  out  little  rootlets,  by  which  they 
will  be  enabled  to  at  once  supply  nutriment  in 
spring  when  growth  commences.  It  is  quite 
as  essential  to  plant  these  roots  in  autumn  as 
it  is  to  plant  trees  and  shrubs  in  autumn.  In 
the  latter  case  I would  insist  upon  autumn 
planting.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  many 
new  kinds  amongst  the  hardy  kinds  of  these 
plants,  but  there  are  some  kinds  known  which 
are  not  in  cultivation  yet ; but  here  are  some 
brief  descriptions  of  some  kinds  which  will  give 
a great  amount  of  pleasure.  All  these  kinds 
have  deciduous  stems,  and  they  die  down  be- 
neath the  ground  every  year,  so  that  is  a feature 
that  does  not  require  recapitulating. 

C.  ACAULE  has  a pair  of  radical  leaves  of  a 
deep-green  and  a large  leafy  bract,  bearing  a 
single  large  flower,  which  has  a large  rosy-flesh- 
coloured  lip,  split  open  in  the  front.  It  blooms 
during  the  spring  months.  Native  of  North 
America. 

C.  ABIETIHUM. — In  this  plant  the  lower  sepals 
are  not  united,  but  are  divided,  each  stem 
producing  a single  flower,  which  is  green  and 
rose  and  white.  It  comes  from  Canada,  w'here 
it  is  called  the  Ram’s  Head. 

C.  Calceolu.s. — This  is  the  European  plant, 
sometimes  called  the  British  plant,  although  it 
is  very  doubtful  if  it  is  to  be  found  wdld  in 
Britain.  It  grows  about  12  inches  or  14  inches 
high,  brown  sep.als  and  petals,  and  a yellow 
pouch. 

C.  GUTTATU.M,  a beautiful,  large-flowered, 
white,  profusely  blotched  and  spotted  with 
bright  rich-purple.  Siberia. 

C.  JAPONICPM. — This  plant  I used  to  grow  in 
quantity  some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago.  The 
leaf  islike  thatof  theMaiden-hair-tree(Salisburia 
adiantifolia).  It  produces  a large  flower,  which 
is  green  on  the  sepals  and  petals,  spotted  and 
dotted  with  purple.  The  large  lip  is  white, 
suffused  with  pink,  open  in  front,  and  rolled 
inwards  at  the  edges.  Japan. 

C MACRANTHUM,  a Very  handsome  species, 
which  attains  to  about  a foot  in  height,  and 
produces  large  purple  flowers.  Siberia. 

0.  occiDENTALE,  a neat  erect  plant,  about  a 
foot  high,  having  brownish-green  sepals  and 
petals,  the  latter  somewhat  long  and  spirally 


twisted,  the  lip  white,  streaked  with  rose.  It 
comes  from  California. 

C.  BARVIFLORUM,  sepals  and  petals  yellow, 
streaked  with  a brownish-red,  lip  of  good  size, 
of  a yellow  oolour.  A very  handsome  plant  from 
N.  America. 

C.  I’PBESCEXS. — This  is  a very  handsome 
species.  It  has  an  exquisite  flower,  the  sepals 
and  petals  yellow,  streaked  with  brownish- 
purple,  lip  large,  clear  yellow,  marked  with 
purple  round  the  mouth  of  the  pouch.  N 
America. 

C.  SPECTABIL.E  (the  Moccasin-flower). — I used 
to  grow  many  thousands  of  this  every  season, 
and  theythrove  well,  making  stems  some  9 inches 
and  a foot  high.  The  flowers  are  found  at  the 
top,  frequently  in  pairs,  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  of  the  purest  white,  the  large  full  lip  being 
very  white.  In  the  variety  known  as  album 
the  lip,  as  well  as  the  sepals  and  petals,  is  of  a 
pure  white.  N.  America  and  Canada. 

C.  VENTRicosuM.  — This  is,  perhaps,  the 
largest  and  most  conspicuous  flowered  kind 
which  inhabits  Europe.  It  is  a large  flower, 
the  petals  being  exceptionally  strong,  and  the 
pouch  is  puffed  out  or  swollen.  The  whole 
flower  is  of  a uniform  dark -purple.  Siberia. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


CYMBIDIUM  LOVVIANUM. 

“ A.  K.”  says  : “I  have  a plant  of  this  species 
which  appears  to  want  to  grow.  Shall  I let 
it  do  so  ?”  Well,  there  is  one  thing — I 
do  not  know  how  you  can  stop  it  doing 
so  if  it  is  showing  the  desire  to  ; but 
are  you  sure  it  is  not  coming  into  flower? 
I should  think  it  more  likely  to  be  the  case. 
Now  these  plants  should  be  carefully  watered 
through  the  winter,  and  kept  in  a temperature 
which  cannot  fall  below  55  degs.  or  60  degs. 
during  winter.  I do  not  approve  of  potting  at 
this  season,  but  if  there  is  absolutely  no  help 
for  it,  why,  then,  it  must  be  done.  Use  good 
turfy  light  loam  and  fibrous  peat,  some  silver 
sand,  and  some  charcoal,  and  drain  the  pots 
well.  It  is  some  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago  I 
think  that  Mr.  Low  first  imported  this  plant, 
and  there  are  now  some  glorious  examples  to 
be  found  about  the  ceuntry  from  that  impor- 
tation. I notice  that  you  reside  in  the  smoke, 
and  this  plant  which  appears  to  be  growing 
now  will  keep  growing  up  to  the  m mth  of 
February  before  the  flowers  are  developed,  but 
I have  seen  all  the  blooms  stripped  off  this 
species  by  the  fog  in  Camberwell,  so  you  may 
not  yet  see  its  flowers  ; but  I recommend  all 
amateur  Orchid  growers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  tohave  the  “fog-annihilator  ” attached 
to  their  house  or  houses — it  is  not  costly,  and 
it  can  be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  any 
house,  and  there  is  nothing  objectionable  to  it. 
The  only  thing  that  is  felt  is  the  clear  air  in 
the  house  when  outside  it  is  thick  and  murky, 
apparently  thick  enough  to  cut  into  blocks  and 
cart  away.  It  is,  too,  beside  this,  an  air 
purifier,  for  with  the  aid  of  this  no  blacks,  dust, 
or  dirt  can  settle  on  the  leaves.  I shall  have  to 
nail  my  colours  to  the  mast  with  this  inven- 
tion ; it  seems  to  me  to  be  acting  in  an  admir- 
able manner.  Matt.  Bramble. 


A BEAUTIFUL  LADY’S  SLIPPER  ORCHID 
(CYPRIPEDIUM  MORGANI^). 
Seeihg  the  number  of  seedling  Cypripediums 
now  in  the  country,  it  does  not  matter  how 
many  seedlings  are  raised,  provided  superior 
and  distinct  flowers  are  produced.  We  do  not 
want  flowers  preserved  that  require  to  be  placed 
beside  each  other  in  order  that  we  may  see  the 
difference  in  two  varieties,  and  anyone  obtain- 
ing flowers  so  closely  related  should  either 
destroy  them  or  be  satisfied  to  let  them  pass 
under  the  name  of  the  kind  which  they  so  closely 
resemble.  Amongst  the  numerous  seedlings 
which  have  been  obtained,  however,  the  plant 
now  under  consideration  is  by  far  the  grandest, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  superior  to  the  variety 
called  platytsenium,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
form  of  Stonei ; but  it  may  be  a natural  hybrid, 
although  I do  not  recollect  to  have  heard  the 
subject  broached,  but  natural  hybrids  were  not 
much  thought  of  when  that  plant  first  flowered. 
C.  Morganise  (see  page  533),  however,  is  one  of 
the  seedlings  obtained  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  and 
they  may  well  be  proud  of  the  achievement,  for 
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it  is  a majestic  plant.  It  is  the  result  of  a cross 
between  C.  superbiens,  one  of  the  barbatum 
section,  and  C.  Stonei,  a long-tailed  plant  with 
plain  green  leaves.  The  seedling  is  a plant  far 
more  robust  in  its  habit  of  growth,  with  leaves 
a foot  long,  bi’oad,  and  faintly  tessellated 
dark-green  upon  a light-green  ground.  The 
plant,  although  strong,  appears  to  be  slow  in 


to  suffer  for  want  of  water,  although,  of  course, 
much  less  will  be  requisite  at  this  latter  season. 
The  soil  around  the  roots  must  on  no  account 
be  allowed  to  become  sour. — Matt.  Bratmblk. 

Acanthus  mollis.— The  question  as  to 
how  to  get  rid  of  Horse-Radish,  asked  in  a recent 
number  of  Gardening,  has  reminded  me  to 


Lady's  Slipper  Orchid  (Cypripedium  Morganiffi).  (See  page  532.) 


growth.  A plant  which  I know  in  a collection 
near  London  is  just  now  showing  flower  upon  a 
three-year-old  growth.  The  scape  is  erect,  and 
bears  from  two  to  four  of  its  very  fine  flowers. 
As  will  be  seen  by  the  illustration,  the  flowers 
are  large  and  bold.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  white, 
flushed  with  rose  ; more  especially  does  this 
colour  come  in  towards  the  outer  margins.  It 
is  also  lined  with  numerous  light-green  veins, 
and  with  from  six  to  ten  broad,  reddish-purple 
streaks.  The  pouch  is  large,  of  a dull  rosy- 
purple  hue  on  the  upper  side,  paler  beneath. 
The  enormous  petals  form  the  most  striking 
feature  in  the  flower,  and  give  it  so  much  cha- 
racter. They  are  from  5 inches  to  6 inches 
long,  and  nearly  1 inch  broad,  the  ground  colour 
sulphur-yellow,  heavily  spotted  with  blackish 
purple  wart-like  spots,  which  become  larger  and 
more  dense  towards  the  points.  The  plant  was 
named  in  honour  of  Mrs.  J.  Morgan,  of  New 
York,  a most  enthusiastic  buyer  of  Orchids  in 
her  time.  Her  collection  is  said  to  have  cost 
some  £40,000,  and  the  plant  of  this  Cypripedium, 
which  was  originally  sold  her  by  the  Messrs. 
Veitch,  was  bought  again  by  the  same  firm  for 
£150.  In  this  country,  too,  the  value  of  this 
plant  still  remains  at  a high  figure.  There  would 
appear  to  be  some  variation  in  the  flowering 
properties  of  different  plants  of  this  variety,  and 
the  plant  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Lee,  of  Down- 
side, Leatherhead,  would  appear  to  be  very 
free  flowering.  This  plant  was  cut  up  after  the 
sale  of  this  collection,  and  the  several  pieces 
have  nearly  all  flowered,  whilst  plants  in  the 
same  collection  which  have  been  grown  side 
by  side  with  them  have  remained  for  several 
years  without  showing  a bud.  When,  how- 
ever, it  does  flower,  the  blooms  remain  in  full 
beauty  for  between  two  and  three  months,  if 
ordinary  care  is  bestowed  to  keep  them  from 
injury.  This  plant  is  the  offspring  of  two 
plants  from  warm  localities,  and  therefore  loves 
warmth  itself.  It  should  have  a fairly  light 
situation  in  the  East  Indian  house,  but  it  must 
be  shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun  in  order  to 
prevent  the  leaves  becoming  disfigured.  It 
should,  however,  be  well  exposed  in  order  to 
ripen  its  growths.  The  drainage,  of  course,  is  of 
the  first  importance,  and  it  must  be  maintained 
in  a perfect  open  state.  The  soil  should  be  peat 
and  Sphagnum  Moss,  with  a little  light  turfy 
loam.  It,  like  the  majority  of  these  plants,  re- 
quires a very  free  supply  of  moisture  to  the 
roots  and  in  the  atmosphere  when  growing,  and 
when  at  rest  the  plants  must  never  be  allowed 


warn  amateur  gardeners  against  introducing 
this  very  handsome  fine-foliaged  plant  into  the 
flower  border.  In  my  old  garden  I restricted 
Acanthus  mollis  to  a waste  corner  of  the  ground, 
where  it  had  plenty  of  sunshine  but  little  chance 
of  rambling.  There  it  flourished  and  bloomed 
profusely,  its  singular  spikes  of  flowers  attract- 
ing much  attention.  When  I moved  to  my 
present  house  I determined  to  honour  this  noble 
plant  with  a central  place  in  two  of  my  flower- 
beds. Alas  ! it  flourished  too  much,  although 
it  did  not  bloom,  and  when  I went  to  work  to 
dig  it  up  I found  long  tap-roots,  descending  ap- 
parently to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  I dug  up 
all  I could  reach,  and  turned  it  into  my  front 
garden,  where  it  may  riot  at  will  ; but  this 
year,  in  both  beds,  the  Acanthus  came  up  as 
vigorously  as  ever,  and  I dug  down  at  least 
18  inches  into  the  ground  without  reaching  to 
the  end  of  its  feeders,  whilst  long,  straggling, 
rope-like  side-roots  had  wandered  near  the  sur- 
face half-across  the  beds.  I hope  I have  stopped 
further  growth  now,  but  I feel  a little  anxious 
still.  Another  terrible  root-maker,  worse  even 
than  the  Hop,  is  the  Everlasting  Pea  ; but  the 
roots  of  this  I have  found  more  easy  to  kill. — 
A.  G.  Butler. 

2397.— Bunches  of  flowers.— For  show 
purposes  the  flowers  should  be  arranged  as 
naturally  as  possible.  There  must,  of  course, 
be  a large  closely-arranged,  or  fairly  closely- 
arranged,  bunch,  without  crowding  the  indi- 
vidual flowers.  Some  people  seem  intuitively 
to  possess  the  necessary  skill  of  grouping  these 
tastefully,  and  some  never  learn  how  to  do  it,  and 
no  one  can  learn  from  reading  about  it.  Some 
flowers  look  better  than  others.  Generally 
such  flowers  as  Iceland  Popp.es,  Gaillardias, 
and  single  flowers  especially,  are  very  effective 
in  a stand.  There  is  quite  as  much  in  growing 
and  selecting  the  flowers  as  in  setting  them  up, 
and  the  experienced  showman  takes  advantage 
of  this,  growing  only  those  plants  the  blossoms 
of  which  set  up  well  and  keep  fresh.— E.  H. 

2393.— Worms  in  pots.— Do  not  use  salt  and  water. 
Lime  water  will  be  quite  safe  ; it  will  not  injure  the  plant ; 
but  will  bring  the  worms  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  when 
they  can  be  captured.  If  the  drainage  of  the  pot  is 
blocked  up  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  the  plant  out  and 
rearrange  it,  or  possibly  to  transfer  the  plant  to  a clean 
pot. — E.  H. 

2188.— Sulphate  of  ammonia  for  perennials. 
Never  use  this  in  the  solid  form,  except  for  strong- 
growing vegetables.  Water  with  a solution  of  half  an 
ounce  to  the  gallon(if  the  quality  of  the  sulphate  is  good  this 
is  strong  enough).  Three  or  four  times  during  the  season 
is  sufficiently  often  as  a rule.— B.  C.  K. 


THE  KITOHEN  HARDEN. 

2327.— Improving  Rhubarb.— Take  up 
your  Rhubarb  and  plant  it  again  in  good  garden 
soil,  to  which  some  manure  may  be  added.  The 
crowns  should  be  2 feet  apart.  When  it  begins 
to  grow  again  put  some  long  stable-manure  on 
the  top  to  protect  it  from  early  spring  frosts, 
and  so  hasten  the  growth.  I did  this  to  my 
beds  two  years  ago,  which  were  very  poor.  The 
Rhubarb  is  now  very  fine  both  in  size  and  flavour. 
— G.  S.,  Lincolmhire. 

2373.— Celery  with  too  much  heart. 

— The  Celery  appears  to  have  bolted — that  is, 
run  up  for  seeding,  to  use  a technical  phrase, 
and  it  may  have  been  caused  by  sowing  early 
in  heat,  and  then  giving  it  a checkin  some  way, 
or  not  giving  sufficient  water  after  planting  out. 
A check  at  some  time  it  has  probably  had.  Then 
there  is  such  a thing  as  predisposition  to  bolt  in 
Celery  plants  from  breeding  from  a bad  strain. 
Rank  forcing  manure  might  also  cause  Celery  to 
bolt.— E.  H. 

2368.— Fertilising  Tomato  blooms.— 

The  process  of  fertilising  Tomato  blooms  con- 
sists in  conveying  the  yellow  pollen  when  quite 
ripe,  and  in  the  form  of  very  fine  dust,  to  the 
styles,  or  lower  ends,  of  the  pistils.  At  this 
season  this  is  best  done  with  a camel’s-hair 
brush,  or  a soft  rabbit’s-tail  will  do  as  well. 
This,  if  drawn  gently  over  the  flowers  about 
eleven  or  twelve  o’clock,  will  dislodge  the 
pollen,  some  of  which  will  fertilise  the  female 
organs  by  coming  into  contact  with  the  propa- 
gating styles.  In  spring  or  summer  simply 
shaking  the  flowering  stems  will  generally  suffice 
to  set  the  blossoms. — E.  H. 


CULTURE  OF  BEETROOT. 

The  first  week  in  May  is  early  enough,  in  most 
places,  to  sow  the  main  crop  of  Beet  for  winter 
and  spring  supply.  If  sown  earlier  the  roots 
are  too  large  and  coarse,  and  the  colour  is  often 
indifferent.  The  best  early  Beet  is  the  Egyptian 
Turnip-rooted  form,  or  a good  selection  from  it. 
The  Turnip -rooted  kinds  bulb  quickly,  and  for 
this  reason  are  valuable  for  the  early  crop,  but 
then  only  enough  should  be  grown  to  last  till 
the  long-rooted  kinds  are  ready.  The  land  for 
Beet  should  not  be  freshly  manured.  The  main 
crop  may  follow  late  Celery,  but  the  manure 
left  in  the  trenches  should  be  well  blended  with 
the  soil  during  the  digging  and  subsequent  cul- 
tivating operations.  A dressing  of  soot  and  salt 
may  be  given  with  advantage  should  the  land 
require  more  support,  but  only  a light  dressing 
of  salt  should  be  given  ; half  a pound  to  the 


square  yard  must  not  be  exceeded.  I have 
found  this  quantity  of  salt  very  effective  for 
other  crops  besides  Beet  on  porous  land.  If  the 
soil  is  dry,  tread  the  seeds  in  by  walking  along 
the  drills  before  the  final  levelling  (which  is 
best  done  with  the  back  of  tfi®  rake)  is  given. 
Thin  out  the  young  plants  when  the  best  can  be 
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distinguished  to  9 inches  apArt.  The  thinnings 
may  be  transplanted  elsewnere,  and  very  hand- 
some medium-sized  roots  are  obtained  by  trans- 
planting if  the  work  is  carefully  done.  Plant 
with  a dibber,  making  the  holes  deep  enough 
for  the  roots  to  go  in  quite  straight.  I always 
pinch  off  the  small  end  of  the  long  root  when 
transplanting  Beet.  The  plants  soon  get  over 
the  check  of  transplanting.  One  soaking  of 
water  to  settle  the  soil  round  the  plants  helps  to 
establish  them  quickly,  and  unless  the  weather 
should  be  hot  and  dry,  it  is  not  often  necessary 
to  repeat  it  if  the  hoe  is  used  to  keep  the 
surface  loose.  In  hoeing  crops  of  Beet  some 
care  is  necessary,  as  the  skin  is  tender.  A care- 
less use  of  the  hoe  after  the  roots  have  attained 
some  size  may  do  much  injury.  There  is  no 
better  way  of  keeping  Beetroot  than  pitting  the 
roots  in  narrow  ridges,  protecting  them  well 
with  straw  and  sufficient  soil  to  keep  out  frost. 
It  is  important  that  the  crop  be  lifted  before  the 
severe  autumn  frosts  set  in.  Select  a fine  day 
for  lifting  the  crop,  so  that  the  roots  may  be 
well  dried  before  storing,  and  do  not  place  much 
covering  on  at  first,  or  fermentation  may  set  in, 
and  the  flavour  be  injured  and  the  keeping 
properties  of  the  roots  damaged.  As  regards 
varieties,  there  are  plenty  of  good  kinds  in 
cultivation.  Most  of  the  large  seed  houses  have 
a selection  of  their  own  which  they  recommend. 
The  Pine-apple  is  an  old  variety,  and  if 
obtained  true,  the  quality  of  the  roots,  which 
are  of  medium  size,  is  excellent,  as  is  also 
Whyte’s  Black  Beet  (figured  on  p.  533).  H. 


2370.  — Making  Asparagus- beds  — I 

believe  the  time  will  come  when  making  narrow 
Asparagus-beds  will  cease,  as  planting"  in  lines 
at,  say,  3 feet  intervals,  is  much  more  economical 
and  better  in  every  respect.  To  make  an  Aspa- 
ragus-bed on  the  latter  system  all  the  land  is 
manured  and  trenched  over.  It  is  then  set  out 
in  lines  3 feet  apart.  Shallow  trenches  are 
made  wide  enough  to  receive  the  roots,  and  the 
crowns  are  all  covered  about  1 inch  or  14  inches 
deep  ; but  the  best  way  of  planting  an  Asparagus 
plantation  is  to  sow  seeds  thinly  in  March,  when 
the  land  is  in  good  order,  in  drills  about  1 inch 
deep.  If  plants  are  employed  do  not  send  a 
long  distance  for  them.  I purchased  last  April 
two  lots  of  Asparagus  plants.  One  came  from 
a London  firm,  and  the  other  from  a country 
nursery  only  a few  miles  away.  Of  the  former 
not  5 per  cent,  of  the  plants  grew,  whilst  among 
the  latter  there  was  scarcely  a failure.  I have 
planted  both  one  and  two-year-old  plants.  If 
the  former  are  good  I would  rather  have  them 
than  inferior  two-year-old  stuff ; but  three-year- 
old  plants  are,  I think,  too  old  for  removal.  It 
takes  them  so  long  to  get  established,  unless 
they  can  be  taken  up  without  breaking  the 
roots  to  any  extent,  which,  unless  they  are 
grown  at  home,  will  be  impossible. — E.  H. 

2387.— Management  of  Seakale.— Better  remove 
a few  of  tUe  small  crowns.  This  should  have  been  done 
early  in  summer  to  concentrate  strenffth  in  those  left. 
Heavy  soil  is  bad  for  blanchinff.  Light  sandy  soil  or 
burnt  earth  is  best.  Tree-leaves,  with  a covering  of  litter 
over,  do  very  well. — E.  H. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

SHELTER  FOR  SHRUBS. 

Those  who  live  in  naturally  sheltered  places 
have  little  idea  of  the  power  of  the  wind  in 
adversely  affecting  vegetable  life,  and  few 
things  show  the  effect  so  quickly  as  shrubs,  so 
that  on  the  sea-coast  many  shrubs  that  are 
very  plentiful  in  inland  places  are  practically 
unknown.  Conifers  of  many  kinds  are  quite 
useless  for  open-air  culture  on  the  coast,  as  they 
soon  look  prematurely  old,  and  eventually  die 
outright,  without  ever  attaining  the  beauty  they 
do  when  the  ruthless  winds  are  softened  by 
shelter  ; and  perhaps  the  best  shelter  of  all  is 
formed  by  a few  of  the  hardiest  Conifers,  such 
as  the  Scotch  Fir  and  Austrian  Pine,  for  behind 
these  even  the  tenderest  kinds  luxuriate,  even 
close  to  the  water’s  edge.  It  is  naturally  in 
newly  laid-out  places  that  the  most  difficulty  is 
experienced  where  there  are  no  existing  shelters 
to  help  to  break  the  cutting  winds,  as  walls  have 
very  little  efiect  in  softening  the  harsh  eurrents 
of  air,  for  between  two  walls  the  plants  will 
suffer  more  than  in  the  open,  as  the  wind  from 
any  quarter  of  the  compass  will  cut  through  as  if 
in  a tunnel ; and  I have  seen  even  hardy  shrubs 
killed  in  such  places,  until  the  ends  have  been  ^ 


protected  with  close  lattice-work,  which  acts 
even  better  than  a close  fence  in  breaking  the 
wind  ; and  after  this  was  put  up  the  shrubs 
grew  away  quite  freely.  Those  who  are 
planting  shrubs  in  exposed  localities  will  do 
well  to  attend  to  providing  shelter  of  some 
kind,  or  their  labour  may  be  to  a great  extent 
lost.  First  plant  very  firmly,  then  stake  and 
tie,  so  that  they  cannot  strain  at  the  roots,  and 
then  provide  shelter  for  the  tops,  for  it  is  the 
first  start  that  requires  so  much  care. 

J.  G.  H. 


OVERCROWDING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

There  is  probably  no  error  into  which  planters 
of  trees  and  shrubs  fall  more  frequently  than 
that  of  overcrowding,  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  they  want  an  effect  too  quickly  ; and  to 
produce  this  they  crowd  too  many  plants  into  a 
given  space,  with  the  result  that  as  soon  as  they 
get  fairly  started  into  growth  thinning  has  to 
be  resorted  to,  and  then  the  real  difficulty  of 
the  situation  is  apparent,  for  as  a rule  all  the 
trees  and  shrubs  are  equally  good,  and  to  take 
out  any  one  would  leave  an  unsightly  gap,  and 
to  allow  them  all  to  grow  together  soon  spoils 
the  whole  lot.  Now  all  this  can  be  easily 
avoided,  if  there  are  two  distinct  sets  of  trees  or 
shrubs  planted  at  first,  and  the  choice  permanent 
trees  set  out  in  the  first  place  at  a distance  that 
will  enable  them  to  grow  to  something  like  their 
usual  size  without  any  fear  of  crowding  on 
each  other,  for  their  nearest  neighbours 
ought  to  be  planted  simply  with  the  object  of 
being  removed  as  soon  as  they  had  served  their 
purpose,  and  by  this  course  no  really  valuable 
material  will  need  to  be  sacrificed,  neither  will 
any  unsightly  gaps  be  made,  for  the  permanent 
material  being  in  its  right  place  the  other  may 
be  removed  gradually  by  cutting  away  parts  of 
the  trees  that  are  ultimately  to  come  away,  so 
that  no  great  gaps  for  letting  in  the  light,  or, 
what  is  worse,  cold  currents  of  air  need  occur. 
The  season  for  planting  being  now  at  hand,  any 
owners  of  gardens  who  contemplate  planting 
will  do  well  to  see  that  they  do  not  get  a mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  trees  and  shrubs  crowded 
into  the  space,  for  if  they  do  it  will  entail  a deal 
of  labour,  and  can  hardly  yield  satisfactory 
results  at  last.  J.  G.,  Hants. 


2310.— Clematis  Jackmani.— The  bulk 
of  the  plants  of  commerce  are  obtained  by  graft- 
ing or  “ working  ” scions  formed  of  the  young 
shoots  on  bits  of  the  root  of  the  common  wild 
C.  vitalba,  the  operation  being  performed  in 
heat.  But  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots,  taken 
off  with  a “ heel,”  when  3 inches  or  4 inches 
long,  in  the  spring,  will  root  freely  in  well- 
drained  pots  of  sandy  soil  if  kept  moderately 
close,  warm,  moist,  and  shaded,  and  in  time 
these  make  as  good,  if  not  better,  plants  than 
th6  others. — B.  C.  R. 

2383. — Yew-hedge. — Cuttingrs  of  Yew  will  strike  in  a 
shady  border,  planted  firmly,  and  kept  moist.  The  sooner 
the  cuttings  are  planted  nowthe  better.  Thev  should  not  be 
too  large  ; 4 inches  or  5 inches  long  will  be  the  right  size  ; 
but  the  best  way  of  raising  young  Yew-trees  is  to  gather 
the  berries  and  sow  them  in  February,  covering  them  about 
half  an  inch  deep  with  soil. — E.  H. 


2372.— Differences  in  soil.— By  the  term 
loam  gardeners  mean  the  top  soil  from  pasture, 
or,  in  fact,  any  other  land,  such  as  maiden- 
loam  from  the  top  of  a sheep  or  other  pasture 
that  has  not  been  broken  up,  it  may  be,  for 
centuries.  Then  there  is  Hazel-loam,  having  a 
nut-brown  tint ; sandy-loam,  in  which  the  sand 
prevails  over  the  clay  in  its  composition  ; heavy 
loam,  in  which  the  clay  preponderates,  and  so 
on.  Peat  is  vegetable  matter,  withaslightadmix- 
ture  of  sand  in  some  cases  ; but  there  are  many 
kinds  of  peat.  Sandy  fibrous  peat  is  generally 
found  on  the  higher  lands,  the  best  being  obtained 
from  Surrey  and  Kent.  The  bog  peat  is  quite  a 
different  substance,  and  is  only  employed  for 
Rhododendron-beds  and  such  like,  and  is 
generally  found  in  fenny  districts.  Mould  is  a 
general  term  frequently  applied  to  fine  soil,  and 
in  country  districts  it  has  the  terminal  “s”— 
moulds.  Everybody  knows  what  leaf-mould  is 
(decayed  leaves). — E.  H. 


Our  readers  mil  kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to 
receive  for  engraving  any  suggestive  or  beautiful  photo- 
graphs of  plants  or  garden  scenes,  especially  of  gardens  o1 
a picturesque  character. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

MIMULUSES. 

I Have  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  more  southern 
districts  of  this  country  Mimuluses  would  do 
well  outdoors  during  the  winter  at  all  times,  but 
would,  perhaps,  sutler  most  when  the  weather 
became  hot  and  the  soil  dry  and  parched. 
Generally,  they  do  best  on  the  cool  side  of  a 
north  wall,  but  if  very  strong  plants  be  put  out 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  April,  at  least  a 
couple  of  months  of  good  bloom  may  be  had  from 
them  before  midsummer,  whilst,  should  the 
autumn  prove  favourable,  if  the  plants  be  neatly 
cut  over,  they  will  bloom  profusely  again  in 
September.  My  plants  did  so  last  year,  and 
were  the  second  time  of  blooming,  if  possible, 
more  beautiful  than  at  the  first,  but  the  flowers 
were  not  so  large.  Mimuluses  are  very  easily 
grown,  and  they  have  this  additional  recommen- 
dation, that  no  other  flower,  not  even  the  rich- 
coloured  and  spotted  herbaceous  Calceolaria,  can 
equal  them  in  the  production  of  wondrously 
marked  and  superbly  coloured  floweis.  The 
common  expression,  “tiger-spotted,”  is  often 
applied  to  spotted  flowers,  but  that  appellation 
faintly  describes  the  beauties  found  in  a really 
fine  strain  of  Mimuluses.  It  is  also  a special  re- 
commendation of  these  plants  that  they  like  a 
cool  position.  Now  we  cannot  get  many  flowers 
that  are  very  beautiful  to  bloom  freely  in  cool 
places  or  in  shady  spots,  but  Mimuluses  seem  to 
delight  in  rather  damp  soil,  and  where  the  rays 
of  the  mid-day  sun  are  shut  out  by  a wall  or 
fence.  I like  a west  aspect,  because  I find  the 
flowers  never  look  more  beautiful  than  when 
the  sun,  as  it  is  declining  in  the  sky,  shines 
upon  them.  I rather  think  that  all  flowers 
look  prettiest  when  the  rays  of  light  are  soften- 
ing, as  the  colours  then  are  less  glaring  and 
more  refined.  The  strongest  plants  I have  are 
now  clumps  big  enough  to  fill  8-inch  pots,  and 
are  from  side-shoots  pulled  from  the  old  stools 
in  the  late  autumn  and  dibbled  into  a cold 
frame  for  the  winter.  Later  plants  and  in 
larger  quantities  are  from  seed  sown  early  in 
December  in  pans  in  a greenhouse,  and  kept 
growing  simply  in  a cool  temperature.  When 
strong  enough  to  handle,  the  seedlings  were 
dibbled  up  into  a bed  of  soil  in  the  greenhouse 
and  into  shallow  boxes  also,  and  from  these  put 
direct  into  the  open  ground.  So  far  the  season 
has  been  kindly,  still  I have  always  found  the 
plants  to  be  thoroughly  half-hardy,  and  thus 
they  make  a beautiful  display  of  bloom  early  in 
May.  D. 

LILIUM  LEICHTLINI. 

This  Lily  flowers  with  me  about  the  same  time 
as  L.  chalcedonicum,  and  just  a little  earlier 
than  the  Tiger  Lily  and  its  varieties.  Max 
Leichtlin’s  Lily  is  a very  beautiful  and  distinct 
species,  for  when  in  flower  it  cannot  be  confused 
with  any  other,  and  few  Lilies  are  so  light  and 
elegant  in  appearance.  The  bulb  is  small  and 
globose,  yet  somewhat  flattened  at  the  top,  as 
in  L.  Batemannae,  for  which,  when  quite  dor- 
mant, it  may  be  sometimes  taken  ; but  L. 
Leichtlini  starts  into  growth  much  earlier  than 
the  other,  and  the  young  shoot  is  always  re- 
markably slender.  During  the  winter  it  is 
often  imported  into  this  country  from  Japan, 
together  with  L.  auratum,  L.  speciosum,  L. 
Kraemeri,  L.  Batemannae,  L.  elegans,  L.  odorum, 
and  others.  Though  the  bulbs  are  hermeticaUy 
enclosed  in  balls  of  clay,  those  of  L.  Leichtlini 
often  perish  on  the  voyage,  and  being  imported 
in  limited  numbers  compared  with  others,  this 
Lily  does  not  appear  likely  to  become  common. 
Like  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  genus,  it  is 
somewhat  variable  in  the  colouring  of  the  flower, 
which  is  usually  of  a yellowish-straw  or  some- 
times pale-lemon,  and  profusely  sprinkled  with 
small  reddish  dots  ; the  ext  erior  of  the  bloom  is 
tinged  with  purple.  This  Lily  seems  to  succeed 
best  in  rather  open  sandy  soil,  well  drained,  and 
so  situated  that  it  is  somewhat  shaded  from  the 
full  rays  of  the  sun.  A very  peculiar  feature 
common  to  L.  Leichtlini  is  that  at  times,  instead 
of  pushing  up  the  flower-stem  direct  from  the 
bulb,  it  will  make  its  way  underground  for  some 
little  distance  and  appear  perhaps  a foot  or  even 
more  away.  This  peculiarity,  which  is  by  no 
means  universal,  occurs  also  to  a considerable 
extent  in  the  Indian  L.  neilgherrense  ; in  fact, 
it  is  more  marked  in  this  last  than  in  the  others 
and  forms  one  drawback  against  cultivating  it  in 
pots.  P. 
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THE  SCARLET  WINDFLOWER  (ANE- 
MONE FULGENS). 

The  Scarlet  Windflower  is  a native  of  the  south 
of  France,  where  it  occupies  but  a Very  limited 
area,  and  that  for  the  most  part  cultivated 
Land,  especially  in  vineyards.  _ Although  it  is 
nearlj-  related  to  Anemone  stellata  (Lamarck), 
there  appears  to  be  quite  sufficient  ground  for 
considering  it  a distinct  species,  as  Gay  did 
when  he  described  it  as  A.  fulgens.  In  fact, 
the  localities  in  which  A.  fulgens  and  A.  stellata 
are  found  are  far  distant  from  each  other,  and 
the  seedlings  of  A.  fulgens,  although  verj'  often 
distinct  from  their  parent,  in  no  way  ever  revert 
to  A stellata.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to 
be  perfectly  certain  that  the  plant  known  as 
A,  Pdvonina  is  only  the  double-flowered  form  of 
A.  fulgens,  as  its  roots,  leaves,  and  other  cha- 
racters are  perfectly  identical  with  those  of 
A.  fulgens  ; and,  moreover,  it  frequently  turns 
up  among  seedlings  of  the  latter,  and  is  some- 
times even  intermixed  with  it  in  a wild  state. 
As  A.  Pavonina  yields  no  seed,  and  is  propa- 
gated only  by  roots,  the  reason  is  obvious  why 
it  never  iinder  cultivation  reverts  to  A.  fulgens. 
The  Scarlet  Windflower  may  be  considered  to 
be  perfectly  hardy,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been 
known  to  withstand,  in  the  open  border,  the 
severest  frost  of  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  ; 
it  is  scarcely,  indeed,  if  ever,  injured  by  mere 
cold,  but  stagnant  moisture  is  very  detrimental 
to  it.  No  hardy  spring  flower  with  which  I am 
acquainted  can  compete  with  it  as  regards  bril- 
liancy and  colour,  which,  rvhen  lit  up  by  bright 


singularly  alike  in  hue,  and  manifest  no  tendency 
towards  A.  stellata.  On  the  other  hand,  plants 
of  the  true  colour  are  raised  in  this  way,  and 
sometimes  remarkably  fine  ones,  but  seed  is, 
nevertheless,  not  to  be  depended  on  for  repro- 
ducing the  plant  in  its  finest  form.  H. 


2379. — Beiiadonna  ijilies. — If  I had  any 
idea  where  “Old  Subscriber”  resided  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  answering 
this  question.  I may,  however,  say  that  in  the 
west  of  England  this  beautiful  bulb  flowers 
every  year  regularly,  and  is  quite  hardy,  but 
to  get  it  to  do  so  it  requires  to  be  planted  quite 
close  to  a warm  south  wall.  It  is  not  likely, 
therefore,  that  it  will  prove  hardy  near  London 
or  in  the  north.  Here,  in  the  west,  if  given  the 
sort  of  position  I have  referred  to,  it  does  not 
require  any  further  protection.  The  querist 
will  understand  the  treatment  better,  perhaps, 
if  I say  the  flowers  appear  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. After  the  blossoms  fade  the  leaves 
begin  to  come  up  and  grow  more  or  less  all  the 
winter  and  die  away  in  May  or  June.  This 
being  so,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  protection  of 
the  foliage  is  the  most  important  point,  as  if 
that  gets  seriously  injured  the  bulbs  do  not 
flower.  The  leaves  on  my  own  bulbs  are  already 
above  the  soil.  This  shows  that  whether  grown 
in  pots  or  in  the  open  they  should  be  planted  at 
once.  If  pot  culture  is  adopted  8-inch  pots  are 
none  too  large  for  two  strong  bulbs. — J.  C.  C. 

2103 —Shrubs  and  flowers.— As  the 
surrounding  shrubs  are  all  of  low-spreading 


A bed  of  the  scarlet  Windflower  (Anemone  fulgens). 


sunshine,  becomes  perfectly  dazzling.  In  good, 
well-drained  soils  it  will  succeed  anywhere,  but 
it  thrives  best  in  a rich  loam  on  a northern 
aspect  and  in  a somewhat  shaded  situation.  To 
insure  success,  it  should  have  a liberal  supply 
of  manure  incorporated  with  the  soil,  which 
should  be  mulched  with  stable  manure 
before  frost  sets  in.  Division  of  the  roots  is 
the  surest  and  most  rapid  way  of  propagating 
it,  as  it  is  liable  to  sport  if  raised  from  seeds. 
Seedlings,  as  a rule,  lack  the  bright  colour  and 
the  substance  of  the  parent  plant,  while  some 
will  become  double,  and  resemble,  more  or  less 
exactly,  A.  Pavonina  as  grown  in  gardens. 
Roots  of  this  Anemone  may  be  transplanted 
almost  all  the  year  round,  although  the  resting 
dme  extends  only  from  June  to  August ; but  in 
order  to  insure  early  and  good  flowers  they  should 
De  planted  as  early  as  possible  in  the  autumn. 
Some  leaves  will  make  their  appearance  in  Sep- 
tember or  October  with  a rounded  three  to 
five-lobed  outline  ; these  will  be  succeeded  in 
January  by  finely  and  deeply-cut  leaves,  and 
soon  afterwards  by  flowers.  A good  bed  of 
well-grown  plants  of  A.  fulgens  in  full  bloom  is 
a gorgeous  sight ; but  it  is  not  only  useful  for 
out-door  decoration  alone,  inasmuch  as  the  cut- 
flowers  will  be  found  to  expand  beautifully  in 
water,  and  last  for  a week  or  more  if  cut  when 
just  coming  into  bloom,  and  kept  in  a moderately 
warm  room.  In  the  extensive  experiments  made 
by  M.  Henry  Vilmorin  in  the  culture  and  pro- 
pigation  of  this  plant  it  was  found  that  many 
of  the  seedling  plants  were  not  of  the  brilliant 
colour  so  remarkable  in  the  true  and  finest  strain, 
but  of  a red  with  a shade  of  brick  in  it.  We 
have  seen  many  of  these  plants  which  were  care- 
lly  separated  from  the  pure  stock.  They  are 


habit,  I should  plant  a spiral-growing  tree  in 
the  centre — say,  Irish  Juniper,  which  has  a close, 
erect  habit.  Round  this,  at  suitable  distance  to 
avoid  crowding,  I should  place  three  or  four 
plants  of  the  Golden  Lawson  Cypress.  This  will 
form  a distinct  feature  to  the  surrounding 
plants.  As  regards  flowers,  Violas  or  Pansies 
in  blue  and  white  will  make  a nice  spring 
display,  with  a few  Parrot  Tulips  scattered 
among  the  Violas. — E.  H. 

2371. —Plants  for  an  herbaceous 

border. — The  following  are  all  good  and  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  will  flower  at  the  time  stated  : 
— Achillea  Ptarmica  fl. -pi.,  Aconitum  japoni- 
cum,  Alstrcemeria  aurea,  Anchusa  hispida, 
Asters  (Starworts)  in  variety,  including  Amel- 
lus,  elegans,  laevis,  Novi-Belgi,  turbinellus,  and 
versicolor.  Campanula  nobilis,  turbinata,  car- 
patica,  carpatica  alba,  Catananche  coerulea, 

C.  c.  alba.  Coreopsis  lanceolata.  Delphinium 
formosum,  and  others  ; Dictamnus  Fraxinella, 

D.  F.  albus,  Eryngium  amethystinum,  Funkia 
grandiflora,  F.  Sieboldi,  Gaillardia  grandiflora, 
Galega  officinalis  alba.  Geranium  pratense  fl.-pl., 
G.  sanguineum,  G.  ibericum,  Geurn  (double 
scarlet),  Gypsophila  paniculata,  Helenium 
pumilum,  Helianthus  multiflorus,  H.  m.  plenus, 
Harpalium  rigidum,  Helleborus  (Christmas  Rose), 
maximus,  Hemerocallis  flava,  and  others, 
Hesperis  matronalis  fl.-pl.  (double  Rocket), 
German  and  English  Irises  in  variety,  Lathyrus 
grandiflora  (Everlasting  Peas),  Liatris  spicata. 
Lobelia  syphilitica,  Lupinus  polyphyllus.  Lych- 
nis Chalcedonica,  L.  Haageana,  L.  viscaria, 
Lythrum  Salicaria  rubrum,  Malva  moschata, 
Monarda  didyma,  (Enothera  macrocarpa,  Pa- 
paverorientale,  andP.  nudicaule  in  variety.  Phlox 
in  variety,  Pyrethum  in  variety,  P.  uliginosum, 
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Polygonum  cuspidatum,  Potentilla  in  variety 
Rudbeckia  Newmanni,  Scabiosa  caucasica. 
Sedum  spectabile,  Spiraia  venusta,  Statice 
latifolia,  Tradescantia  virginica,  Tritoma 
grandis,  Veronica  Candida,  and  others.  Chry- 
santhemum Leucanthemum,  maximum;  Ane- 
mone japonica  alba  and  rubra,  Colchicum 
(Autumn  Crocus)  in  variety,  Sternbergia  lutea. 
Fuchsia  Ricoartoni,  Gladiolus  in  variety.  Pampas 
Grass.  Besides  the  above,  which  has  run  into 
a rather  long  list,  all  of  which  are  good,  there 
are  Carnations,  Picotees,  Pinks,  Roses,  Chrys- 
anthemums, &c. — E.  H. 

There  are  not  many  perennials  which 

will  bloom  continuously  for  five  or  six  months. 
Antirrhinums,  Pentstemons,  Violas,  Pansies, 
and  a few  others  do  so.  The  blooming  period 
of  many  others  can  be  prolonged  for  a consider- 
able time  by  cutting  off  the  flowers  as  soon  as 
they  fade,  or  they  will  bloom  a second  time  if 
the  flower-stalks  are  cut  back.  Of  these  the 
various  Campanulas  are  the  most  reliable,  al- 
though Delphiniums  will  often  do  the  same.  A 
good  mixed  assortment  of  Carnations  and  Pinks 
will  give  a succession  of  blooms  throughout  the 
summer,  the  Pinks  being  the  earliest  and  the 
yellow-ground  and  bizarre  varieties  of  Carna- 
tions the  latest ; indeed,  I have  cut  very  fair 
blooms  from  the  yellow  Carnation  TAndalusie 
in  midwinter  after  a few  sunshiny  days. — A.  G. 
Butler. 

2405.— Dwarf  plants  for  a border.— 

No  garden  is  perfect  without  Carnations  and 
Pinks,  and  they  are  so  hardy,  and  so  easily  struck 
from  cuttings,  even  after  the  eaHy  frosts,  that 
you  ought  to  have  some  of  these.  Then,  again, 
the  yellow  Flax  (Linum  flavum)  is  a beautiful 
floriferous  little  plant  of  low  growth,  and  very 
effective.  The  so-called  Giant  Thrift  is  a lovely 
thing,  which  ought  to  be  more  universally  grown, 
and  Pansies,  cuttings  of  which  will  root  at 
almost  any  time.  I have  struck  a number  in 
the  open  ground  within  the  last  fortnight  with- 
out any  protection.  The  dwarfest  of  the 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  some  of  which  have  the 
largest  flowers.  Many  of  the  beautiful  little 
rockery  plants  would  give  pleasing  variety,  and 
the  large  chocolate-blotched  Mimulus,  planted  in 
any  damp  or  shady  part  of  the  border,  would  be 
very  effective.— A.  G.  Butler. 

2.356.  — Laying  out  a garden.  — If 
“ W.  p.’s  ” plot  of  ground  were  mine  I should 
not  make  a “ centre  walk  ” nor  an  all-round  one, 
but  choosing  the  sunny  side  for  Strawberries  and 
such-like,  would  have  a 20-feet  border  from  the 
hedge  to  a 5-feet  parallel  path,  and  next  to  that 
a 30-feet  border,  reserving  5 feet  remaining  on 
the  colder  side  for  another  path.  Nothing  is 
lost  by  allowing  a good  walk,  and  it  would  be 
better  to  let  the  space  for  the  boundary  hedges 
be  taken  wholly  out  of  the  allowance  (equa,lly) 
for  the  two  borders.  I would  have  Privet 
wholly  behind  the  sunny  border,  and  Thorn 
wholly  on  the  walk  side,  and  .3  feet  for  each  is 
not  too  much  in  breadth.  Of  course  Gooseberries 
and  Currants  will  do,  and  Cherries  too,  which 
birds  are  very  fond  of.  This  arrangement  of 
walks  and  borders,  it  stands  to  reason,  is  best 
for  utility  and  convenience.  A liberal  top- 
dressing  of  manure,  and  mixing  it  with  the 
upper  soil,  is  better  than  sinking  it  in  such  land. 
— C.  E.,  Lyme.  Regis. 

2.309.— Wireworms  in  a garden.— These  are  very 
easy  to  catoh.  Get  some  small  Potatoes  or  small  Carrots 
and  cover  them  over  in  the  ground  2 in.  or  3 in.  deep,  and 
about  2 feet  apart.  They  should  be  put  on  a stick  at  the 
root  of  each  plant,  and  every  eight  or  ten  days  examine 
these  sticks,  and  aiso  close  around  them.  If  this  is  done 
you  will  soon  get  rid  of  the  wnre-w'orms.  I have  caught 
thousands  in  Hop  hills  this  way. — Jumbo. 

2312  and  2134.— Destroying  Horse-Radish  and 
Couch  Grass. -Both  Horse-Radish  and  Couch  Grass 
take  a lot  of  getting  rid  of.  The  best  plan  with  either  is 
to  keep  forking  out  every  bit  of  root  and  keep  the  hoe 
going.  Nothing  can  live  long  if  it  is  kept  from  forming 
green  leaves.  Couch  Grass  will  disappear  if  buried  spade 
deep — L.  O.  T. 

2390.— A neglected  garden.- If  the 
garden  is  composed  of  light  sandy  soil,  have  it 
dug  up  roughly  now,  and  apply  the  manure  just 
before  cropping,  and  in  this  case  the  manure 
will  be  better  well  rotted  in  the  shape  of  com- 
post, and  might  be  carted  in  now,  and  mixed 
with  any  waste  matters  that  may  be  accumu- 
lating about  the  place.  If  the  soil  is  heavy  and 
retentive,  the  manure  might  with  advantage  be 
placed  on  the  land  in  a fresh  condition  now,  and 
turned  in,  leaving  the  land  to  deal  with  it. 

E.  H. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Qaeatlona.— QKsrtM  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Qardening/w  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  arid  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
GARDBNisa,  37,  Southampton-street,  Cooent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters onbusiness should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardenii^g  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  ( which,  vrith  the  exception  or  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


2429.  — Tuterose 'bul'bs.— Will  someone  kindly  tell 
me  how  to  t reat  these  now  they  have  just  done  flowering  ? 
— A Beginner. 

2430. — Treatment  of  Fuchsias.— Will  any  reader 
of  Gardening  De  kind  enough  to  give  me  a few  hints  as  to 
the  treatment  and  best  kinds  of  Fuchsias ?— Guv. 

2431. — American  blight.— All  my  treesare  infested 
with  the  American  blight.  What  should  be  done  to 
destroy  it  when  the  leaves  are  all  quite  off  ? — Louise. 

2432. — Monthly  Roses.— Will  someone  oblige  by 
informing  me  whether  I ought  to  cut  down  Monthly 
Boses,  and  if  so,  when— now  orin  March?- J.  Wiseman. 

2433. — Gooseberries  and  Currants  from  seed. 
—Can  Gooseberries  and  Currants  be  profitably  raised  from 
seed,  and  if  so,  at  what  time  of  the  year  should  it  be  sown? 
— D.  T. 

2434. — Destroying  woodllce.— I see  “A.  H.,”  in 
Gardening,  recommends  a toad  for  getting  rid  of  wood- 
lice.  Would  he  please  tell  me  where  I could  procure  one? 
-J.  G. 

2435. — Fancy  Carnations.— Will  someone  kindly 
give  me  the  names  of  the  best  Carnations  with  slate  and 
chocolate  markings  in  them,  and  where  I can  procure 
them? — J.  M. 

2436. — Violets  in  November.— Is  it  possible  to  get 
a good  supply  of  Violet  blooms  in  the  month  of  November? 
If  so,  which  variety  is  the  best,  and  what  cultivation  is 
requited?- E.  Prince. 

2437. — Aspidistra-leaves  turning  brown.— 
Will  someone  phase  to  give  a reason  for  Aspidistra-leaves 
turning  brown,  as  if  singed,  and  splitting,  or  going  brown 
in  patches?—  Cherry. 

2438. — A quick-growing  evergreen.— I have  a 
gap  in  an  evergreen  hedge,  which  I wish  to  close.  Could 
anjone  kindly  tell  me  of  a quick-growing  evergreen  shrub 
or  tree  for  the  purpose?— J.  Wick.s. 

243!).— Treatment  of  African  Tuberoses.— 
How  should  these  bulbs  be  potted,  and  what  heat  do  they 
require?  Do  the  floweis  usually  open  all  at  onetime? 
Any  hints  on  culture  will  oblige?— X.  Y.  Z. 

2440.— Scale  and  mealy-bug.  — Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  l.ow  to  make  a safe  mixture  to  kill  the 
above  on  Vines  and  Peach-trees  at  the  present  time,  and 
also  when  the  young  foliage  appears? — J.  B. 

2441  — Horehound  beer.  — Will  someone  kindly 
give  me  a good  receipt  lor  making  Horehound  beer,  and  if 
to  be  made  from  the  green  or  dry  herb?  Also  where  I can 
precure  the  herb,  and  the  cost?— J.  T.  A.,  Tottenham. 

2442.— Name  of  an  Apple.— I should  be  glad  to 
know  if  anyone  of  the  readers  of  this  paper  knows  an 
Apple  called  “ Slanadine,”  and  please  say  if  this  is  the 
proper  name,  and  if  it  is  spelt  correctly  ?—J.  O.  S. 

2443  —A  weedy  lawn,  &C.— Will  someone  tell 
me  may  1 continue  to  cut  Daisies,  &e.,  out  of  Grass  during 
winter  ? And  also  would  there  be  any  use  in  sowing  fine 
Grass-seed  on  bare  patches  at  this  time  of  the  year? — 
Erin. 

2444. — Raising  Hollies  from  seeds.— Will 
someone  kindly  instruct  me  how  to  raise  Hollies  from 
seed  lor  a hedge?  I have  twice  failed  in  getting  any 
seeds  to  grow.  When  should  the  berries  be  gathered  ? — 
W.  H.  B. 

2445. — Fabiana  imbricata.  — Would  someone 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  grow  Fabiana  imbricata  ? Although 
they  are  thriving  very  well,  I have  not  had  them  in  bloom 
but  once — some  years  ago — by  the  same  careful  manage- 
ment.— R.  IN  D. 

2440. — French  Lettuce. — Can  anyone  give  me 
directions  for  growing  those  small  French  Lettuces  which 
come  into  the  market  in  December  or  January?  The 
sod  which  adheres  to  the  roots  is  always  very  black  looking. 

2447. — Chrysanthemums  sporting,&c.— I have 
a Chrysanthemum  Emily  Dale  with  two  different  coloured 
flowers  upon  it.  Can  I obtain  a new  kind  from  it?  How 
can  I fix  a sport  from  it?  Also  please  state  how  the  buds 
are  taken?— F.  E. 

2448. — Primula  Sieboldl. — 1 have  purchased  a 
dozen  roots  of  Primula  Sieboldi,  and  should  be  glad  of  a 
few  hints  as  to  treatmant  and  propagation  ? I have  a cold 
house,  and  one  kept  at  45  degs.  Fah.  during  the  winter. 
Also  frames. — P.  Sieboldi. 

2449. — Chrysanthemums  after  flowering.— 
I have  several  Chrysanthemums,  including  Madame 
Desgrange  and  John  Sailer,  that  have  almost  done  flower- 
’ng.  Will  “ J.  G.  H.,”  or  some  other  reader  of  Gardening, 
t dl  me  how  I should  treat  them,  so  as  to  get  cuttings  from 
them,  and  also  how  to  take  the  cuttings,  and  when  is  the 
best  time  ?— Guy. 


2450. — Broccoli  and  Cauliflower.- A friend  or 
two  and  mjself  have  had  an  argument  as  to  what  is  the 
difference  in  the  shape  and  grain  of  the  flowers,  and  which 
comes  in  first  in  spring.  Will  some  practical  gardener 
kindly  decide  the  subject  ?— Novice. 

2451. — Seedling  fruit-trees.  — I have  two  fruit- 
trees  (seedlings)  of  two  years’  growth— a Plum  and  Apricot. 

I have  been  informed  that  if  I remove  them  annually  for 
three  years  they  will  fruit  without  grafting.  Information 
in  the  right  direction  will  oblige  ?— Scarboro. 

2452.  — Plants  for  decorative  purposes.— 
Would  “ B.  C.  K.,"  or  any  other  practical  writer,  give  me 
information  on  growing  Musa  ensete.  Bamboos,  Cyperus 
alternifolius,  &c.,  in  pots  for  decorative  purposes?  Also 
w'here  I could  obtain  the  seeds  of  the  above?— M.\rket 
Grower. 

2453. — Roses  and  creepers  for  an  east  aspect. 
—Will  someone  kindly  give  me  the  names  of  Roses  (if  any 
suitable)  and  creepers  that  would  do  well  on  a house- wall 
facing  east,  but  in  a tolerably  warm  and  fairly  sheltered 
situation?  Locality,  five  miles  west  of  Wolverhampton.— 
Cherry. 

2454.  — Onion-plants. — Can  anyone  kindlj'  inform 
me  how  to  grow  Onion-plants  in  heat  ? I have  tried  often 
and  always  failed  when  they  came  to  form  the  second  leaf. 
They  all  went  wrong,  and  had  nothing  but  the  single 
root.  The  house  was  heated  to  about  55  degs.  to  60  degs.— 
Not  ICE. 

2455. — Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  A.  Hardy.— 

This  has  not  done  well  with  me  this  season,  although  it 
has  received  the  same  treatment  as  the  rest  of  ray  plants, 
which  are  showing  fine  blooms.  It  has  not  grown  well, 
nor  is  it  showing  a bud?  What  shall  I do?— W.  N., 
Ireland. 

2456. — Flowers  for  market.— I have  a greenhouse, 
100  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  7 feet  high  ; heated  with  two 
4-inoh  hot-water  pipes  on  each  side  of  the  pathway.  What 
are  the  most  profitable  flowers  I can  grow  all  the  year 
round  in  it  lor  cutting?  What  would  be  best— one  variety 
of  plant  or  several?— J.  B. 

2457.  — Pimning  Vines.  — When  my  Vines  com- 
menced to  grow  the  laterals  had  no  leaves  on  in  many  oases 
to  the  first  bud,  where  there  ought  to  be  one.  If  I cut 
back  to  that  bud,  will  it  bear  a bunch  of  Grapes  ? In 
cutting  down  an  old  Vine  would  you  cut  right  down  under 
the  spurs  to  the  clean  stock,  or  leave  one  spur  with  an 
eye? — J.  B. 

2458. — Chrysanthemums  for  exhibition.- 

I intend  growing  a group  (about  20)  of  Chrysanthemums 
for  exhibition  about  this  time  next  year.  About  how 
many  plants  do  I require  to  grow  to  choose  that  quantity 
from,  and  I should  be  glad  of  a list  of  some  Japanese  and 
Incurved,  and  would  it  be  well  to  have  two  of  a sort? — 
Market  Grower. 

245  9.— Stove  for  a greenhouse.— Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  what  size  tortoi.«e  stove  I shall  require 
to  heat  a lean-to  greenhouse,  6 feet  by  6 feet,  a mean 
height  of  6 feet  ? How  much  coke  will  it  burn  per  week? 
How  long  will  it  burn  without  attention  ? Will  it  smoke 
so  much  as  to  be  a nuisance  to  my  neighbours,  who  live 
very  near?— Tortoise. 

2460. — Peat -Moss -litter. — Will  anyone  who  has 
used  peat-Moss-litter  kindly  inform  me  as  to  his  success  ? 
I wish  to  know  whether  I can  use  it  for  potting  in  place  of 
decayed  horse-manure,  or  in  less  proportions  in  place  of 
decayed  cow-manure?  I tried  the  effect  of  too  much  of 
this  litter  on  a Cactus  Dahlia  this  summer,  and  had  all 
leaves  and  stems,  but  no  flowers. — Alonsoa. 

2461. — Size  of  pots. — What  is  the 'generally  accepted 
size  in  inches  corresponding  to  60’s,  48’s,  and  so  on  ? Also, 
where  in  a pot  should  the  measurement  be  taken  ? I have 
thought  it  would  be  the  diameter  of  surface  when  moder- 
ately full  of  soil,  say  4 inch  below  the  lim  ; but  such  by  a 
long  way  does  not  seem  to  be  the  opinion  of  a nurseryman 
from  whom  I recently  made  purchases.- Ham. 

2462. — Black  Hamburgh  Grapes.— I have  some 
Black  Hamburgh  Vines,  which  were  planted  about  ten 
years  since  ; but  by  successive  heapings  of  turfy-loara  on 
the  border  the  original  roots  are  now  3 feet  under  the 
surface  of  the  same.  Could  I,  without  injury  to  the  Vines, 
next  month,  remove  some  of  the  brickwork  inside  against 
border  and  1 ift  the  Vine  roots  to  a foot  below  the  top  of 
border?— E.  H. 

2463.  — Roses  in  pots. — Will  “ J.  C.  0.”  kindly  inform 
me  if  now  is  a good  time  to  buy  my  Rose  for  pots  to  be 
grown  in  a cool  lean-to  greenhouse?  Also  what  soil  it 
would  be  best  to  plant  them  in  ? Do  they  require  much 
attention  during  the  wintermonths,  and  pruning  in  April? 
I do  not  wish  them  to  bloom  till  June,  so  would  it  be  as 
well  to  leave  them  alter  pruning  in  the  open  till  the 
spring?— New  Cross. 

2464. — Flowering  of  the  Jerusalem  Arti- 
choke.— I often  heard  Mr.  Archibald,  the  last  pupil  of 
Loudon,  say  that  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke  was  never  seen 
in  flower.  I enclose  some  little  buds  from  the  tops  of 
stems  14  feet  long,  grown  at  the  north  side  of  garden. 
Soil,  heavy  clay.  It  flowered  better  some  years  back,  but 
I neglected  sending  the  flowers.  Will  someone  please  to 
say  if  it  has  been  seen  in  flower  elsewhere?— Michael 
McAuley. 

2465. — Forcing  Deutzia  gracilis.— I should  be 
pleased  if  someone  would  give  me  information  respecting 
the  treatment  for  forcing  Deutzia  gracilis?  I have  received 
a quantity  of  plants  quite  dry,  with  tops  about  3 feet  long 
(about  how  low  should  these  be  cut?),  and  some  of 
them  have  also  roots  nearly  a foot  in  length  (may  these  be 
pruned  ?).  I propose  to  give  them  similar  treatment  to 
Spiraea  japonica,  with  which  I have  been  very  successful. 
— Market  Grower. 

2466. — Carnation  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison. 

— Being  a great  lover  of  Malmaisons,  I am  very  anxious  to 
have  them  perfect,  so  would  be  glad  of  a few  hints  on  how 
to  grow  the  plants?  Formerly  I had  lovely  blooms;  but 
three  years  ago  my  gardener  threw  out  all  my  old  plants, 
as  he  had  neglected  them,  and  has  since  grown  annually 
from  cuttings,  and  now  I have  rarely  a bloom.  How  many 
years  ought  the  plants  to  bear,  and  are  not  the  best 
blooms  on  the  old  plants?  Was  my  man  right  in  throw- 
ing out  the  plants  ? They  were  very  bad  with  bug  and, 
he  said,  canker ; but  I was  anxious  for  him  to  clean  them 
and,  give  the  plants  another  chance.  Alsc  what  tempera- 
ture is  best?— Forfarshire. 


2467.— A lean-to  conservatory.— I have  a lean-to 
conservatory,  facing  east,  22  feet  by  10  feet,  12  feet  at  bao  k, 

6 feet  in  front,  with  two  ventilators  at  top  and  three  in 
front.  Door  opens  north  side.  Tesselated  floor,  and  dry. 
Nothing  in  it  seems  to  do  well  but  Ferns.  To  get  even  a truss 
of  bloom  from  Zonal  Pelargoniums  seems  an  impossibility 
—as  soon  as  the  flower  opens  it  goes  off.  I have  put  them 
in  various  parts  of  the  house  and  tried  liquid-manure,  but  all 
to  no  purpose.  They  have  good  drainage  and  good  com- 
post, and  make  plenty  of  root.  When  turned  out  into 
the  garden  they  all  do  well,  and  seem  to  jump  into  life. 

I have  a gardener  once  a week,  and  others  who  look  at 
the  plants ; but  they  give  me  no  reason  why  they  fail.  What 
should  I do?— Young  Green. 

2468  . JP l&nbiti^  A.  .LAtn*6l-hod^o,  dsc. — I want  to 
plant  a Laurel-hedge  along  one  side  of  my  avenue,  at  the 
north  side  of  a wood,  to  hide  a bad  prospect  in  the  under- 
wood. There  was  an  old  road  formerly,  where  I intend  to 
plant,  so  that  there  is  only  about  one  foot  of  surfaoe-soil  in 
some  parts  of  it.  There  are  a lot  of  Briers  and  Ivy  grow- 
ing where  I want  to  plant ; also  a few  old  Hollies  that 
seem  to  be  doing  fairly  well.  I would  be  much  obliged  to 
any  person  that  would  kindly  let  me  know  how  to  proceed 
in  planting  the  above,  andtlie  best  time  to  do  it?  I would 
also  like  to  plant  a few  Hollies  as  a background  to  the 
Laurel.  Can  I plant  both  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same 
soil?  I have  lots  of  young  and  old  plants  of  Holly  and 
Laurel.— Sussex. 

2469. — Perennials  for  a border.— I have  in  my 
garden,  opposite  my  flower  plot,  a border  about  18  yards 
long  by  10  feet  broad.  At  the  back  is  a wall,  8 feet  high, 
on  which  are  trained  Apple  and  Pear-trees.  The  wall 
faces  the  south.  I want  to  plant  it  with  perennials.  I 
have  plenty  of  Dahlias,  double  and  single  Pyrethrums, 
summer-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  Canterbury  Bells, 
Pentstemons,  Perennial  Gaillardias,  Scarlet  Geums, 
Perennial  Phloxes,  and  Cornflowers.  How  should  I 
arrange  them  so  as  to  be  most  effective,  and  at  the  same 
time  not  injure  the  fruit-trees?  Please  also  give  me  the 
names  of  any  other  hardy  perennials  suitable  for  this 
border.  I have  at  present  along  the  back  a mixed  row  of 
Carnations,  Pansies,  and  Mirauluses. — S.  D.  L.,  Co.  Derry, 
Ireland. 

2470. — Passlon-flotver  not  blooming'.— Would 

someone  kindly  tell  me  why  my  Passion-flower  has  not 
bloomed?  I reared  it  from  a cutting  I got  last  spring 
twelvemonths.  It  is  in  a pot  7i  inohesaoross  inside.  Good 
soil — loam,  leaf-mould,  and  manure.  I have  it  trained  up 
the  back  wall  of  a lean-to  cool  greenhouse  facing  south-east. 
Temperature  seldom  under  50  degs.  in  winter.  It  has  one 
stem,  from  i inch  to  inch  thick  for  about  2 feet  up. 
then  forks  off  into  two  stems  12  inches  higher  up,  and  : 
then  runs  off  with  heavy,  healthy,  clean  foliage  along  the  : 
roof  for  about  5 feet.  I have  given  it  every  attention  to  ■, 
the  best  of  my  knowledge— liquid-manure,  &o.,  horse,  ’ 
sheep,  and  soot.  I have  been  very  much  disappointed  in  ; 
it  not  flowering.  Is  it  that  it  is  not  old  enough,  or  is  the 
pot  too  small  ? Any  information  would  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived.—Douglas.  ! 

2471. — Treatment  of  Roses  in  pots.— I should 

be  glad  if  anyone  would  kindly  tell  me  what  to  do  with  a ' 
Rose-tree  in  a pot?  I got  it  nearly  two  years  ago,  and  it 
has  not  flowered  yet.  I do  not  know  the  name  of  it ; but 
the  nurseryman  I bought  it  from  said  the  flowers  would 
be  an  orange  colour,  and  that  it  would  flower  shortly.  I 
put  it,  pot  and  all,  into  an  old  Mushroom-bed  in  a cold 
greenhouse,  where  it  has  plenty  of  light  and  sun.  I have  i 
also  two  other  Rose-trees  in  pots  lor  about  two  years.  ; 
They  flowered  very  well  this  spring,  and  they  have  now  ■; 

buds  on  them  which  fall  off  before  opening.  The  plants  J 

look  very  healthy.  I have  only  watered  them  occasionally 
with  weak  manure-water.  Tney  have  been  outside  till 
late  in  September,  when  I brought  them  into  a cold  green- 
house. I am  quite  ignorant  of  plant  culture  ; but  have 
been  trying  to  learn  a little  from  Gardening.— J.  G. 

2472.  — Putty  not  hardening  on  a small 

greenhouse.- 1 have  a small,  cheap,  span-roofed  ! 
greenhouse  which  I keep  at  a minimum  temperature  of 
about  50  degs.  in  winter.  The  glass  is  thin,  and  the  sash- 
bars  are  very  light.  I have  had  it  twice  puttied  and  I 

painted,  but  it  does  not  last.  The  putty  splits  and  peels  \ 

off  Very  soon  afterwards,  even  after  it  has  apparently  set  i 
hard.  The  first  time  it  was  done  late  in  the  season,  so  I i 
thought  it  was  owing  to  the  frost  and  rain  coming  before 
the  putty  had  properly  hardened,  so  the  second  time  it 
was  done  much  earlier  in  the  autumn  in  fine,  dry  weather. 

I have  taken  care  to  use  the  very  best  putty  and  paint, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  house  is  satisfactory  in  other 
respects,  and  the  putty  inside  seems  to  harden  properly. 

Can  anyone  tell  me  how  I can  get  over  this  difficulty,  and 
the  cause  of  it  ? Is  it  owing  to  the  steam  inside,  or  only 
the  frost  and  weather?  Any  hints  will  oblige.— Span- 
roof. 

2473. — Tenancy  of  allotment  gardens.— I,  in 
common  with  about  40  other  working  men,  am  a holder  of 
a piece  of  allotment  ground  in  a field  belonging  to  a well- 
known  gentleman  residing  here.  Our  tenancy  commenced  ^ 
in  March.  Rent  is  paid  half-yearly,  in  advance,  in  March 
and  September.  There  is  no  written  agreement  as  far  as  I 
I am  aware  of.  Certainly  none  in  ray  case.  The  manage 
ment  of  the  affair  is  in  the  hands  of  the  steward  of  < 
the  estate.  Two  instances  have  during  the  last  year 
occurred  of  holders  leaving  the  parish — one  in  the 
spring,  the  other  now  recently.  In  both  cases  the 
land  has  been  taken  from  them.  The  one  at  the 
March  quarter,  the  other  is  told  he  must  quit  at 
Michaelmas  next.  As  this  is  no  joke  for  a working  man  to 

be  turned  out  of  his  allotment  at  a few  weeks’  notice, 
possibly  having  to  sacrifice  nearly  all  his  crops,  I would 
be  glad  if  anyone  could  tell  me  wliat  is  legal  in  this  case,, 
as  it  is  a matter  that  is  likely  to  touch  others  besides  my- 
self?—J.  Mayhew. 

2474. — Treatment  of  young 'Vines.— Would  any- 
one kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  treatment  of  young  Vines 
planted  in  an  inside  border  last  March,  but  which  have 
not  made  satisfactory  growth  ? The  whole  of  the  border 
was  taken  out,  and  the  drainage  turned  over,  cleaned  and 
relaid,  and  then  the  border  was  filled  in  with  rather  light 
turfy  loam,  cut  in  autumn,  and  mixed  with  a little  char- 
coal, lime-rubbish,  and  J-inch  bones,  with  a sprinkling  of 
bone-meal  and  Thomson’s  Vine  Manure  near  the  front,  where 
the  Vines  were  to  be  planted.  Owing  to  alterations  in  the 
side  of  the  house  the  border  was  not  filled  in  till  February, 
when  I found  that  I had  too  little  loam  out  to  bring  the 
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border  to  the  required  height,  so  I went  to  a field  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  more,  and  cut  and  mixed  the  same  as  the 
other  portion,  and  wheeled  it  in  in  the  afternoon. 
The  loam  was  wetter  than  I cared  about,  but  being  pushed 
for  time  I had  to  use  it.  Two  inches  or  three  inches  of  the 
old  border  was  put  back  upon  the  surface  to  keep  down 
the  weeds  during  summer,  and  the  whole  left  to  settle. 
Early  in  March  the  Vines  were  carefully  shaken  out  and 
planted,  and  started  nicely  with  scarcely  any  fire-heat ; 
but  some  of  them  stopped  growing  altogether  by  mid- 
summer, and  only  one  has  reached  the  top  of  the  house. 
I would  like  to  lift  and  replant  them  on  fresh  soil,  and  am 
thinking  spring,  after  the  buds  are  fairly  on  the  move,  would 
be  the  best  time  to  do  it.  Could  anyone  say  if  I am  right, 
or  if  wrong  advise  as  to  a better  plan  ? The  Vines  are 
perfectly  clean,  but  standing  still,  or,  rather,  did  so. — 
E.  G.  P. 

2i75.— Plan  for  laying  out  villa  gardens.— 

About  nine  months  ago  I took  a house  which  had  been  for 
some  time  empty,  and  the  garden  was  in  such  a ruinous 
state  that  I could  do  nothing  but  relay  it.  Instead  of 
adopting  the  style  so  universally  in  favour  with  builders 
of  suburban  villas— viz.,  a lovely  straight  gravel  path  all 
round,  with  turf  border  of  6 inches  to  an  equally  lovely 
straight  bed,  producing  an  indescribable  dreariness  of 
regularity,  which  is  most  painful,  and  of  which  nothing 
can  be  made,  I laid  turf  right  up  to  the  fence  all  round, 
leaving  only  a broad  gravel  path  close  to  the  house.  I 
then  cut  beds  in  the  turf  to  suit  my  fancy.  In  leaving 
the  turf  close  up  to  the  fence  between  each  bed,  the  effect 
is  most  satisfactory.  The  lawn  looks  much  larger,  and 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  the  formality  which 
characterises  newly-made  villa  gardens;  in  fact,  with  a 
few  good  sized  shrubs  as  a basis,  my  garden  looks  like  an 
old  established  country  garden.  I can  strongly  recom- 
mend the  plan  to  anyone  relaying  a garden.  In  one 
respect  I have  to  complain — the  gardener  used  old  turf, 
which  had  an  immense  quantity  of  coaree  Grass  in  it. 
During  the  summer  I got  most  of  this  out,  filling  the  holes 
with  mould  and  sowing  seed,  and  the  lawn  is  much  better. 
I am  recommended  to  sow  well  again,  and  cover  over  with 
coke  breeze,  and  then  roll  it  well  in  and  leave  for  the 
winter.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  if  this  is  a good  plan 
(or  any  better),  and  if  it  will  be  necessary  to  weed  the 
lawn  before  sowing,  or  would  the  coke  breeze  kill  the 
weeds  ? Also  please  say  how  much  seed  would  be  required 
for  a lawn  70  feet  by  25  feet.  Soil  rather  clayey.— Wm. 
Harris. 

REPEATED  QUERY. 

2061.— Cooking  Gourds.— I have  growing  in  my 
garden  two  plants  of  fancy  Gourds.  One  has  five  large 
fruits  on  it,  green,  and  marked  prettily  with  white  ; the 
other  has  a lot  of  small  ones.  As  I have  never  grown  any 
before,  could  anyone  tell  me  if  they  are  good  to  eat,  and 
how  they  should  be  cooked?  Would  they  serve  the  same 
purpose  as  a Vegetable  Marrow  ?— D.  T. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
fire  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

T ~ Michaelmas  Daisies  (Asters)  (Miss 
L.  B.). — These  may  be  divided  and  replanted  now,  or  in 
the  early  spring.  They  like  a good  deep  soil,  and  the 
plants  should  not  be  left  too  long  in  the  same  position, 
lest  the  tufts  get  weak  and  too  thick. 

2177.— Cypripedium  insigne  (Puzzled).— l can 
only  account  for  your  loss  by  the  atmosphere  being  too 
damp,  I should  think,  for  it.  Why  nottrv  it  indoors  in 
your  parlour  ? That  is  the  sort  of  place  that  would  suit  it 
better  than  where  you  have  it. — M.  B. 

2478.-Cattleya  growth  {T.  S.  R.).— You  do  not 
say  what  species  you  have  growing  now.  The  most  of  the 
kinds  are  at  rest  now.  The  reddish  colour  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  indicative  strength  by  growers.  I do  not 
know  if  yours  is  an  unhealthy  red.— M.  B. 

2170.-O3munda  gracilis  (C.  II.  , S'.).— This  is 
apparently  the  name  of  your  Fern,  and  I think  I have 
lately  written  about  these.  If  not,  pot  the  plant  in  a 
mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  and  supply  plentifully  with 
water.  It  will  do  well  with  your  Odontoglossums. — J.  J. 

2480. — Burmese  Orchids —C.  C.  sends  me  a letter 
only  asking  my  opinion  of  these.  Well,  I feel  sure  that 
“ C.  C.”  is  a lady,  and  I never  like  to  deny  a lady  ; but 
the  fact  still  remains  the  same.  I am  asked  to  pass  my 
opinion  upon  some  things  I have  never  seen,  neither  have 
I been  told  the  names.  I must  have  some  definite  in- 
formation.—M.  B. 

2481. — Plumbago  rosea  (J.  Pritchard).— Yonrs  is 
a very  fine  form  of  this  plant,  something  like  the  form  in- 
troduced by  the  Messrs.  Veitch  some  years  ago ; but  I 
forget  what  they  called  it.  You  should  keep  this  growing* 
well,  and  give  it  liquid-manure  in  a weak  state  about  once 
a week.  If  you  do  this  and  pla.-e  it  against  a wall,  it  will 
bloom  all  winter. — J.  J. 

2482. — Oncldium  flexuosum(R.  From  the 

rough  sketch,  this,  I should  think,  was  the  name  of  your 
Oncidium.  It  grows  in  the  way  you  mention.  If  you  like 
to  put  a block  in  your  pot  upright,  the  plant,  no  doubt, 
will  cling  to  it.  The  temperature  now  and  through  the 
winter  should  not  be  lower  than  55  degs.  or  60  degs.  It  is 
a Brazilian  plant  and  likes  heat  and  a good  deal  of  humidity 
in  the  atmosphere  in  summer. — M.  B. 

2483. — Artichokes  (il.  F.  E.).  -The  Globe  Artichoke 
13  an  ornamental-leaved  dwarf  plant,  which  bears  lar'^e 
lieads  composed  of  fleshy  scale.-.  The  heads  and  stalks 
are  cooked  in  various  ways  and  eaten.  The  Jerusalem 
Artichoke  is  a plant  exactly  like  a Sunflower,  j^rowin*'' 
8 feet  high,  and  producing  tuberous-knotted  roots,  which 
are  generally  boiled  and  mished  in  the  same  way  as 
Potatoes.  They  are  also  excellent  in  soup. 

2484. — Pansies  in  pots  (D.  II.  R.).— These  are  never 
during  winter  when  the  air  is  above  freezing-point. 

They  do  not  require  very  much  attention,  except  to  see 
that  they  do  not  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  green-fly.  They 
should  now  all  be  in  their  flowering-pots,  and  as  these  are 
not  vet  well-filled  with  roots,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
apply  any  water  to  the  roots  unless  the  soil  is  fairly  dry 
Give  air  to  the  frames  freely,  but  shut  them  up  early  iri 
the  afternoon  if  there  is  any  sign  of  frost,  and  oover  them 
yith  mats  at  nighti 


2485.  — Rose-scented  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums (Jf.  P.). — These  succeed  well  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse.  The  best  soil  for  them  is  loam  and  leaf- 

in  equal  parts,  with  a little  road  or  silver-sand 
added.  They  require  firm  potting.  Duringsummer  they 
will  grow  well  in  the  open  air,  and  require  liberal  supplies 
of  water  ; but  in  winter,  unless  they  are  in  a warm  tem- 
perature, the  roots  are  best  kept  rather  dry. 

2486.  — Chrysanthemums  after  flowering 
(A.  F.  E.). — Cut  them  down  close  to  the  pots  and  place 
them  in  a frame,  or  keep  ihem  in  the  greenhouse.  When 
nice  young  shoots  3 inches  or  4 inches  long  spring  from 
the  bottom,  take  them  off  and  put  them  in  small  pots  of 
sandy  soil.  Plunge  them  in  ashes  in  a frame,  and  ]iot  on 
as  required,  moving  them  out-of-doors  in  April.  Throw 
the  old  plants  away,  or  plant  them  out  in  the  garden. 
They  do  well  against  a wail. 

2487. — The  coast  of  Guinea  (Thos.  Qumter).— You 
are  going  to  what  I reckon  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the 
world,  and  to  the  part  which  will  yield  3 ou  more  chances  of 
making  a name  than  any  other,  for,  I btli  ve,  there  are 
more  new  Orchids,  new  Ferns,  and  new  ornamental-Ieayed 
plants  to  be  found  there  than  anywhere.  New  birds,  new 
butterflies,  shells,  and,  indeed,  everything  will  be  new  to 
you  and  to  Europe.  I wish  j ou  success.  Shall  be  happy 
to  try  to  name  specimens  from  there  if  you  have  any 
means  of  drying  or  preserving  any. — J.  Jarvis. 

2488. — Vanilla  planifolia  (P.  Q.).—l  should  think 
this  is  the  name  of  your  plant ; but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
name  from  leaves  only,  as  the  Editor  frequently  has  to  tell 
enquirers.  The  plant,  I think,  is  a native  of  South 
America  and  West  Indies,  but  has  been  carted  east  and 
west  now  for  cultivating  for  its  pods,  which  yield  a grate- 
ful aromatic  perfume.  It  is  used  for  flavouring,  and  I 
should  think  it  realises  the  highest  price  for  its  bulk  of  any 
vegetable  production.  There  would  not  appear  to  be  any 
lack  of  self-fertilisation  in  this  Orchid. — M.  B. 

2489. — Unhealthy  Cyclamens  (M.  L.  Knipe).— 
The  Cyclamen  leaf  sent  was  covered  with  red-spider,  and 
that,  no  doubt,  is  the  cause  of  the  bad  state  of  the  plants.  It 
often  attacks  the  plantsin  question  badly  (as  in  this  instance) 
if  they  are  grown  in  an  over-hot  and  dry  atmosphere  in 
summer.  They  should  have  been  kept  freely  syringed 
during  that  season,  and  never  by  any  chance  have  been 
allowed  to  become  over-dry  at  the  roots.  It  would  be  a 
good  plan  now  to  carefully  sponge  the  undersides  of  the 
leaves,  using  soapy-water,  and  a comfortably-warm  and 
genial  atmosphere  should  be  maintained  in  the  green- 
house. 

2490. — Scale  on  Roses  (J.  M.  mdlei/).—n  will  be  no 
easy  task  cleaning  your  Roses  from  the  scale  which  has 
attacked  them.  The  mature  scales  are  difficult  to  kill  on 
Roses  against  walls,  and  it  is  only  by  waging  war  against 
the  young  ones  that  you  can  hope  for  success.  I should 
syringe  the  Roses  thoroughly  with  soft  soap  and  Tobacco- 
water,  or  4 lb.  of  soft  soap  and  the  extract  from  4 Ib.  of 
Quassia-chips,  and  100  gallons  of  water  in  March  or  April, 
according  to  the  season,  and  again  a fortnight  later,  and 
occasionally  during  the  summer ; but  it  may  be  two  or 
three  years  before  you  can  consider  yourself  free  from 
them.— G.  S.  S. 

2491. — Orchid  mimicry  (J.  James).— This  gentle- 
man asks  if  it  is  true  that  Orchid-flowers  resemble  animals 
and  insects?  He  says  he  has  heard  so,  but  never  saw 
such.  Yes,  it  is  perfectly  true.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
a certain  amount  of  imagination  required  in  most  instances, 
but  in  others  it  is  quite  plain.  Peristeria  elata  is  called  by 
the  Peruvians  El  Spirito  Santo,  the  Holy  Ghost-plant,  from 
the  representation  of  the  column  to  a dove  with  out- 
stretched wings  ; Angraicum  Ellisi,  the  cockatoo  ; Phalai- 
nopsis  amabilis,  the  white  moth  ; Oncidium  papilio,  the 
butterfly  ; Masdevallia  elephanticeps,  the  elephant’s  head. 
Amongst  our  native  species  we  have  the  Man,  the  Fly,  the 
Bee,  the  Spider  Orchids,  and  many  others  as  I before"  said. 
Some  will  appeal  to  one’s  senses  more  quickly  than  others, 
but  they  are  there. — M.  B. 

‘2492.— Musas.— I have  two  querists  asking  about  these 
plants,  if  Musa  textilis  is  the  kind  used  by  the  West  Indian 
for  their  fruits  and  of  which  they  have  such  an  endless  var- 
iety ? No,  it  is  not  this  species  that  is  used  for  fruits,  but 
the  varieties  of  M.  paradisiaca  and  M.  sapientum.  From 
M.  textilis  we  obtain  the  Manilla  Hemp,  so  largelv  imported 
for  rope  making.  And  another  reader  asks  if  Musa  ensete  is 
not  called  the  Traveller’s  Tree.  I do  notknow  in  what  sense 
the  term  Traveller’s  Tree  is  used.  The  Musa  in  question 
is  a native  of  Abyssinia,  and  when  Bruce  first  found  it 
and  spoke  about  it  at  home  he  was  disbelieved,  and  bis  tales 
were  called  traveller’s  tales  until  some  time  after  the  great 
exhibition  of  1851,  when  the  plant  was  introduced  to  this 
country,  and  everything  Bruce  had  said  about  it  was  found 
to  be  correct.  Bub  the  tree  beating  the  name  of  Traveller’s 
Tree  is  a native  of  Madagascar,  and  is  not  a Musa  at  all, 
although  it  belongs  to  the  same  family  of  plants.  It  is 
called  Urania  speciosa,  or  Ravenala  Madagascarius,  and 
differs  from  the  Musa  in  having  the  leaves  arranged  in  a 
two-ranked  manner.  Ib  has  derived  its  name  from  the 
sheath  of  the  leaf  at  its  base  holding  water,  which  if 
pierced  allows  it  to  run  out  into  whatever  is  held  under  it, 
and  it  is  perfectly  sweet  and  good. — J.  Jarvi.s.  ’ 


alatum  ; 3,  Goodyera  discolor ; 4,  Pleione  maculata. 

Qent.—l,  Gleichenia  circinata ; 2,  Gleichenia  speluncie  ; 

3,  Lycopodium  uliginosum. Z>.  IP.  Z).— Fruits  of  the 

Nicker-tree  (Guilandina  Bonduc). J.Aiioos.—l,  Eutaxia 

myrtifolia  ; 2,  Eupatorium  odoratum  ; 3,  Dorstenia  cordi- 

folia;  4,  Columnea  soandens. C.  II.  B.—l,  Clethra 

arborea ; 2,  Brexia  chrysoph}  11a ; 3,  Leucadendron 

argenteum,  the  Silver-tree  of  the  Cape ; 4,  Sericographis 

Ghiesbreghtiana. T raoeller. — Tetragonia  expansa  (New 

Zealand  Spinach) ; 2,  Pittosporum  Tobira  variegatum. 

Fanny. — 1,  Asplenium  Fabianum  ; 2,  Diplaziurn  lanceum  ; 
3,  Microsorum  irioides ; 4,  Slenosemia  aurita  ; 5,  Pol.v- 

stiohum  dentioulatura.  J.  C.  Reddish. — Berhetm 

dulcis. S.  Q.  S.—l,  Cestrum  aurantiacum  ; 2,  Adian- 

tum  gracillimum  ; 3,  Adiantum  scutum  ; 4,  Send  an  older 

frond  ; 5,  Pteris  serrulata  cristata. Cradockstoum.— 

We  do  not  name  garden  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums. 

J.  Wood. — Cotoneaster  Simonsi. C.  McMahan.— We  do 

not  name  Chrysanthemums. G.  S.  A.— Adiantum 

trapeziforme. W.  R.  C. — Specimens  insufficient. 

Springhill. — 1,  Begonia  metallica  ; 2,  Begonia  ascotensis  ; 

3,  Begonia  nitida;  4,  send  fresher  specimen. G.  II. 

Chadburn. — We  do  not  name  Chrysanthemums. 

Names  of  fruit.— JosA.  irWyM.— Apples : 1,  King 
of  the  Pippins  ; 2 and  3,  Next  week  ; 4,  Pear  Glou  Morceau. 

Rev.  tj,  ir.  Purcell. — Apples:  1,  Wellington  or  Dume- 

low’s  Seedling  ; 2,  King  of  the  Pippins;  3,  Cox’s  Orange 

Pippin. Milne. — Apple  not  recognised.  Probably  a 

local  kind. F.  G.  P. — Apples  ; 1,  Old  Hawthornden  ; 

2,  King  of  the  Pippins  ; 3,  Send  better  specimen.  Pears  : 

4,  Beurrd  d’Anjou ; 5,  Beurrd  Ranee. R.  E.  Baltcn.— 

Apple  Dutch  Codlin.  G.  W.  Watson.  — Apples  : 

I,  Emperor  Alexander  ; 2,  Winter  Queening  or  Quoining. 

CAerrj/.— Pear  Thompson’s.  What  kind  of  soil  are  the 

trees  growing  in?  Perhaps  it  wants  draining.  It  would 

be  a good  plan  to  lift  the  toots  now. J.  P.,  SoWhgate. — 

Pears : 1,  Duchesse  d’AngouiSme  ; 2,  Ne  Plus  Meuris  ; 

3,  Forelle  or  Trout  Pear  ; 4,  Marie  Louise  d’Uccle. 

II.  W.  Weguelin. — Apple  Waliham  Abbey  Seedling. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Constant  Reader. — Try  one  of  the  stoves  advertised  in 

this  paper. William  Potts. — If  you  send  some  of  the 

insects  on  the  Roses  we  can  tell  you  what  they  are,  and 
what  to  do.  If  you  also  say  what  you  wish  to  grow  in  the 

greenhouse  we  can  advise  you  as  to  heat  required. 

Mrs.  Marchant.-Rot  unusual.  For  other  matters  apply 
to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham, 

London,  N. W.  H.  Way. — “ Villa  Gardening,”  Hobday. 

John  Murray,  London. Alf.  Carter.— The  photo  of 

Plum-tree  was  duly  received  with  thanks. 

Catalogue  received.— AYrevf  and  Evergreen  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Vines,  Roses,  d c.  Little  and 
Ballantyne,  Carlisle. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

2493.— Breeding  ducks.— I wish  to  breed  ducks, 
but  have  no  pond  or  stream  for  them  to  go  into.  Must  1 
make  a pond  for  them,  or  will  their  eggs  be  fertile  with- 
out? The  drake  I have  has  never  been  used  to  water. — 
Anas. 

2194.— Black  Minorca  hen.— Will  “Boulting” 
kindly  help  me  with  his  valuable  opinion  and  advice?  I 
have  a Black  Minorca  hen,  which  commenced  moulting 
two  weeks  since,  and  is  now  nearly  bare,  excepting  new 
quills— no  feathers  ; a last  year’s  bird,  and,  excepting  her 
comb  being  discoloured,  looks  well  and  eats  well.  lam 
very  anxious  to  know  why  she  should  be  different  to  my 
other  hens,  whose  new  feathers  appear  almost  as  fast  as 
the  old  ones  fall.  She  has  a comical  but  uncomfortable 
appearance.  Would  too  much  Hemp  have  such  an  effect? 
Should  like  to  tell  you  how  1 feed  them,  bub  am  afraid  to 
trouble  you  with  a longer  letter.— Inexperienced. 


PATENT  PORTABLE  TUBULAR  RADIATING 

HOT-AIR  STOVES 

One  of  the  cheapest 
and  MOST  EFFECTIVE 
means  known  for  w arm- 
ing Greenhouses,  Con- 
servatories, Offices, 
Shops,  Bedrooms,  Halls, 
Studies,  Landings,  &c., 
and  KEEPING  OUT 
FROST  and  damp  from 
small  apartments  of 
every  description.  Made 
in  three  size?.  Price 
from  27s.  6d.  each. 

These Stovesarehig>  ly 
recommended,  and  will, 
if  required,  burn  24  hours  without  attention. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

,*»  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  toname  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, S7,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— B.  H.—l,  Lyoaste  Skinner! ; 
2,  Lycaste  plana ; 3,  Vanda  suavis,  Veitoh’s  var. Brad- 

ford.— I and  2,  Undeterminable,  send  again  ; 3,  Poljpo- 
dium  vulgare  ; 4.  A Lastrea,  send  better  specimen  ; 5,  Too 
much  shrivelled ; 6,  Pteris  serrulata ; 7,  Scolopen- 
driuni  vulgare  ; 8,  A Scolopendriura  ; 9,  A Lastrea,  quite 

undeterminable  ; 10,  Adiantum  cuneatum. G.  H.  W.— 

Cannot  name  such  scraps. T.  H. — 1,  Adiantum  macro- 

pbyllura ; 2,  Lomaria  fluviatilis ; 3,  Brainea  insignia ; 
4,  Aspidium  nobilis ; 5,  Anemia  adiautifolia  ; 6,  Didymo- 

chlmoa  lunulata. E.  W. — Not  new.  Impatiens  flaccida 

alba.- — G.  H.  W.— 1,  Begonia  manicata;  2,  Aphelandra 
Roezli ; 3,  4,  and  6,  Are  all  Lachenalias;  but  they  were 

past  recognition,  and  the  numbers  off. M.  J,  B. — 

1,  Salvia  Bethelli ; 2,  Salvia  Pitcheri ; 3,  Salvia  splendens. 
—— .P.  E'.  M,—\,  Zygdpetalum  Mackayi ; 2,  Epidendruiu 


Call  and  see  them  in  operation  or  write 
for  Catalogue  to  The  Standard  Speciality  Co., 
Ltd.,  87,  New  Oxford  Street,  London. 


Builds  in  front  of  Greenhouse.  Same  Boiler,  fitted  with 
18  ft.  4 in.  piping,  and  Patent  Expansion  Joints,  and  Smoke'' 
pipe  and  Expansion  Box,  £3  19s.,  car.  paid.  Illustrated  List 
free.~D.  HOR.ROCKS,  Tyidesley,  MANCHESTER. 
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THE  INVINCIBLE 

GREENHOUSE  BOILER. 


This  is  the  simplest  and  most  powerful  Hot-water  Appara 
us  m'de.  The  Boiler  stands  in  the  gioenhcu-c,  the  front 
>nly  being  outbide  and  flush  wi  h the  out^^r  wall  It  s anas 
■>u  the  floor  level,  so  that  a punk  st>)k8-hole  is  not  necessary. 
N’o  brick  setting  is  required  -a  hole  is  simply  raade  m nie 
■Jrick  or  hoarded  front  of  the  greenhouse  aid  the  Boutrlet 
n,  thus  forming  a “t  nani’s  fixture.'  Tne  Boiler  being  in 
Lhe  houFe.  the  whole  of  the  heat  froni  Boiler  itf^e.li  b-mg 
itili'-ed.  The  heat  is  in  a No.  1 size;  is  aho'-t  equal ’o  that 
from  9 ft.  4 in.  hot-wa‘er  pipe.  Being  stoked  from  the  out- 
side no  fumes  oan  enter  the  house,  and  it  is  perfectly 
rrom  risk  of  fire.  The  pipe  terminates  in  an  open  feed  syphon, 
which  takes  the  place  of  supply  ristern,  and  only  require 
illiug  about  twice  a-week.  To©  joints  to  the  hot-water  p'pes 
ire  made  witn  elastic  rings,  so  that  the  wlif^le  of  the  appara* 
Lus  can  be  fixed  by  a’'y  handy  person,  a ho‘--vater  fitter  not 
being  required.  The  Boiler  is  reaiarkably  economical  in  fuel, 
ind  will  burn  more  than  12  hours  without  attention,  thus 
pntir^ly  dispensing  xvith  night  stoking.  The  BoiU  rs  are  made 
in  tix  sizes,  the  dimensions,  power,  and  price  for  flow  and 
return  pipes  along  one  side  of  xvhich  are  given  below  — 

C ipable  of  Price  of 
Height.  Breadth.  Depth.  heating.  Boihronly^ 


fo.  l.-2ft.  3in.  1ft,  3iu.  1ft.  lin.  50ft  of  1 in.  pipe  £2  lo 
2— 2ft  3ia.  1ft.  B^iu.  Ift.  liu.  100ft.  ,,  4 o 

3. — 2ft.  .Osn.  Ifr..  9in.  Ift.jJia  200ft  ,,  5 15 

4. — 2rt.  Sin.  1ft.  9ia.  1ft  9iu.  27.'ft.  „ 8 0 

5. — 2ft.  Bin.  1ft.  9 n.  1ft.  9in.  375ft.  ,,  9 5 

6. — 2ft.  Gin.  1ft.  9iu.  2£t.  IJi  i.  oOOft.  ..  10  lo 


Open-feed  Syphon  for  under  iO  ft.  cf  pipe,  12s.  81  ; over 
ft..l5j. : overSJft.,  18e. ; over  151  ft.,  2 .8.  S jpply  Ciateru, 
th  pipe,  213. 


GREENHOUSES 

FOR 

THE  MILLION. 


ypnons  wi' n Air-trap,  o 4.  eacu  , t- n.  j.ecd,  os.  ou.  u , "i-iu 
louble  Syphon  Stop-valves,  40s.  ea?h;  Syphon  Pedestals,  5i. 
;ach;  Pipe  Standards,  2s.  td.  each. 

Flue  Pipe  and  Cap,  cast  iron,  for  No.  1 Boiler,  lOs.  each; 
or  No.  2, 14s. ; for  No.  3,  18s. ; set  of  Stocking  Tools,  4s. 

The  prices  ino'ude  cutting  and  fitting  the  pipes,  so  that  if 
he  internal  measmement  of  the  greenhouse  is  fiveu  the 
.pparatus  will  be  delivered  completely  ready  for  fiiing,  an 
dvantage  which  will  be  appreciated  by  all. 

Cost  of  apparatus  complete  for  greenhouses,  with  pipes  cut 
.nd  titled  ready  for  fixing.  4-in.  pines  tiow  and  return  al  mg 
me  side.  Securely  packed  and  put  on  rad.  10ft.  by  7ft.,  £5; 
2ft.  by  8ft.,  £i  10s.;  15ft.  by  Hft.,  £i  lUs. ; 20ft.  by  10ft., 
E7  12t.;  25f -.  by  10ft , .£3  5s. ; 59ft.  by  10ft.,  £12  15s. 
ist’m-ites  for  complete  apparatus  for  any  size  house  free  on 
application. 

Seiul  for  Illustrated  List,  post  ft ee. 


ALFRED  PEEL  & SON 


? 

Horticultural  Builders  and  Hot 
Water  Engineers. 

OFFICES  AND  WORKS: 

High  Street,  Wood  Green,  London,  N. 
High  Road,  Upper  Tooting,  Surrey,  S.W 

Trams  pass  Worlcs. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  BUILDER  IN  THE  KINGDOM. 
GREENHOUSES  COMPLETE  trom  BO/* 
FR.fLMES,  6ft.  toy  Mt,,  4s.  6d. 

beware  of  imitations. 

Compare  our  Houses  with  others  at  same  cost. 
The  Original  Inventors  of  Portable 
Greenhouses. 

13  Medals  and  Diplomas  awarded  at  the 
pvinciped  I^xhihitions, 

All  materials  can  be  inspected  at  our  works. 
NOME  BUT  THE  BEST  USED. 

Illustrated  Price  List  post  free.  Large  Book 
post  free  thrcG  stamps. 

ESTABLISHED  20  YEARS. 

Tnotin-'  and  Ba'ham  ChryKanthommu  Society,  November 

5th  and  6th"-CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT. 

National  Chrysan-hemum  Society  Centenary  F^rhvM 

Rnval  Aauarium,  London,  November  I'th  to  Itth.  L.KAOiu 
CENTENARY  SILVER  MED.AL  (Highefct 
p's —IF  ALFRED  PEEL  & SON'S  GREENiroU-iES 
ar^uot  the  cdieapest  in  the  kingdom,  why  is  .t  ’hat  ihey  hav. 
rwained  all  the  principal  Medals  all  the 

leading  exhibitions  and  horticultural  shows . — 


BOULTON  I PAUL, 

"TST"  NORWICH, 
WINTER  GARDENS,  CONSERVATORIES, 

Aud  GREENHOUSES  in  all  Stylea. 

GARDEN  FRAMES  Ar  VARIETY 


COOPER’S  IMPROVED 

AMATEUR  HYGIENIC  HEATER. 

For  burning  paraffin  oil  or  gas  without  smoke  or  smell. 

These  Heaters  are  con- 
structed as  a means  of 
heating  by  hot  air  with- 
out the  uee  of  hot  water 
or  fires.  Its  peculiar  con- 
struction economises  the 
heat  generated,  so  that 
there  is  no  waste  of  heat 
or  fuel.  There  being  per- 
fect combustion  in  this 
S‘ove,  and  nothing  what- 
exer  injurious  to  plants, 
but  actually  everything 
conducive  to  theirhealth, 
it  should  be  observed  that 
plants  may  be  had  in  full 
bloom  throughout  the 
severest  winter.  This 
cannot  be  obtained  ir 
Stoves  of  other  systems. 
The  teenperature  can  be 
regulated  to  a nicety  to 
lit  all  requirements,  being  raised  15  degs.  to  45  degs.  above 
le  outside  temperature. 

One  of  the  many  features  worthy  of  special  notice  is  the 
ortability  of  the  Stove  when  in  action,  there  being  nothing 
D shake  about.  It  can  be  taken  from  room  to  room  with  per- 
)ct  ease.  To  maintain  the  required  moisture  a pan  or  cistern 
} placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Stove  for  holding  water. 
Carefully  packed  and  put  on  rail  at  the  following  prices 
To.  1 will  heat  house  7 ft.  by  5 ft.,  consumes  i pint 

of  oil  in  10  hours *0  18  i 

To.  2 will  heat  house  9 ft.  by  6 ft.,  consumes  1 pint 

of  oil  in  10  hours 15 

To.  3 will  heat  house  12  ft.  by  8 ft.,  consumes  IJ  pints 
of  oil  in  10  hours 

!To.  4 will  heat  house  15  ft.  by  10  ft.,  consumes  2 pmts 
of  oil  in  10  hours  . . . ... 

5 w ill  heat  house  20  ft.  by  10  ft.,  consumes  4 pints 
of  oil  in  10  hours 3 0 0 

Please  address 

WILLIAM  COOPER, 

Engineering  Department, 

751,  Old  Kent  Road.  tjONDON,  S E. 


PEMCPTiEBTlEY 


No.  60. 

PORTABLE  PLANT 
PRESERVER. 

^.11,1  Cash  Prices. 

^ Carriage  Paid. 


£3  0 0 1 6 ft.  by  4 ft. 
£3  3 0 1 12  ft.  by  4 ft. 


No.  73. 

NEW  SPAN-ROOF 
CARDEN  FRAME. 

Cash  Prices. 

C.ARP.i.AGE  Paid. 

„ ft.  by  G ft.  . . , 

**  ft.  by  6 ft.  . . 


No.  74. 

THREE-QUARTER 

SPAN 

CARDEN  FRAME. 

Ioash  Prices. 

Carriage  Paid 


£6  0 0 
£7  12  0 


No.  75. 

MELON  AND 
CUCUMBER  FRAME. 

Cash  Prices. 

Carriage  Paid. 

4 ft.  by  6 ft £'2 

8 ft.  by  6 ft £3 


0 0 
0 0 


Before  ordering  Conservatories,  Vineries,  *c.,  send  tor 
Special  Price  List,  post  free,  or  New  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
stamps.  GreenVusestrom£3. 

by  12  ft.,  £!6  IBs.,  carriage  paid.  Frames,  22s.  6d.,  6 ft.  by 
4 ft.  Garden  Lights,  4s.  6d.  each ; glazed  and  painted,  12s.  6d. 
Estimates  given  for  Heating  Apparatuses,  &c. 

BEST  WORK  ONLY  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 
The  North  London  Horticultural  Works, 

HOLLOWAY  ROAD.  LONDON,  N. 


Glass.  Horticultural  Glass. 

Free  on  Rail  in  London,  packages  i^luded. 

15oz.,  100ft.  21oz.,  lOOfb. 

4thB  ..  10a.  6d.  ..  ,,14s. 

3rda  . . 12s.  . . loa.  6d. 

Thp  folloxvine  is  a list  of  sizes  always  in  stooK 
13  to  8,  12  to  10.  ^ by  10,  16  by  12.  18  by  12,  20  by  12. 

20  by  16,  20  by  18.  ^ 

Glass  cut  to  any  size  at  a slight  advance  on 
the  above  prices. 

Glass  is  out  and  packed  in  own  warehouse  by  expermnoed 
men,  therefore  quality  of  glass  and  pacjing  is  guarante^. 

Si  glass  is  put  on  rkil  free  of  charge,  and  guaranteed  to  be 
In  sound  condition.  Paint,  4d.  per  lb. , Putty,  Id.  p - i lo. 

Please  write  for  prices  for  large  quantities,  irhen  special 
quotation  will  be  sent  by  return  post, 

J B ROBINSON,  Wholesale  Lead  and  Glata  Warehoase, 
31,  Moor  Lane,  Cripplegate,  London,  E.O. 


All  Frames  made  of  Selected  Red  Deal,  painted  Ihree  times, 
and  lights  glazed  with  21-oz.  British  sheet  glass. 

C YRRIAGE  PAID  to  anv  Goods  Stations  in  England  and 
Wales.  Also  to  Dahlia  and  Edinburgh,  or  station  equivalent. 

BEWARE  OF  UNSCRUPULOUS  IMITATORS. 

BOILERS 

Of  all  makes  and 
sizes  supplied  at 
the  cheapest  rates. 


VALVES,  PIPES, 
AND  ALL 
FITTINCS  IN 
STOCK. 

CATATjOQUBS  of  all  our  Manufactures,  including 
HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING.S 

IRON  BUILDINGS,  POULTRY  and  KENNEL  REQUI- 
SITES, &c.  

BOULTON  & PAUL,  NORWICH. 


1 15  0 

2 10  0 


NOTICE  TO  GARDENERS. 

TF  you  want  to  be  at  the  top  of  your  profession, 
1 and  out-distance  all  competitors  ; if  you  want  t o take  head 
nrizes  at  your  shows ; if  you  want  your  flowers  and  vegetables 
fobethe^euvy  and  admiration  nf  all,  tbenyon  umct  do  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time,  and  success  is  certain- 

RAPHAEL’S  ALMANAC 

Will  tell  you  the  exact  days  and  hours  to  do  this,  and  if  you 

folhw  the  iustriiotions  given  your  success  IS  sure. 

'■  Sir —Your  Hhiti  to  Farmers  and  Gardeners  are  to  the 
point,  and  should  be  followed  by  all  who  wish  to  get  the  most 
paying  crops  in  these  queer  times:  for  ms.ance,  the  past 
?ear  was  b£i  for  Onions  all  over  the  country ; we  grow  a con- 

iiderable  quantity  (being  Market  ““tsTwfhave 

eeed  at  the  lime  abated,  and  our  crop  was  the  finest  we  nave 

ever  grown;  the  same  with  several  other  vegetables. 

Another  says  : “ I put  some  Peas  in  on  one  of  tbe  days  yon 
named,  and  had  & splendid  crop;  alto  ?? 

vieldedwell”  Get  t.he  Alqaanao  at  once:  it  cootaips  mior 
mation  and  guidance  for  all.  104  pages.  Price  6d..  post. tn  e, 

7d  — W FOULSH  \ M & CO.,  4,  Pilsfim-street,  Ludgaie-ai.,1, 

E.b  ’ ' 


New  Catalogue  ready.  Order  ea"rly  for  autumn  delivery.  On 
view  at  our  works.  Could  be  erected  m a few  days.— 
HARDY  BRUIN  & CO.,  Horticultural  Builders,  Leicester. 


sXtoL/X  A-a-.  V*-  L 

greenhouses. 

Intending  Purchasers  should  send  for  our  new  Illustrated 
Price  List  of  Greenhouses,  etc.,  TOmplete  from  48s  , post  free, 
fstamps.-S.  HARTLEY  S CO.,  Horticultural  Builder*. 
Valley-street.  Windhill.  Shinley.  Yorkshire .. 

PLASS  FOR  GREENHOUSES  AND  CON- 

^ SERVATORIES.  — Never  less  than  150.000  squares 
(different  sizes)  in  stock.  Also  small  cheap  Cucumber  Frames. 
—WAINWRTGHT  & CO..  AUred-street.  Boar-lane.  Lei  -i  - 

fpOBACCO  PAFER,  genuine  roll,  9d.  per  lb.  ; 
X 14  Vo  lOs. ; do.,  cloth.  lOd.  per  IK  ; 14  lb.,  11s.  28  lb. 
j naid.-X  WESjTLAKE,  K5,  Kipgsdewm-parade,  brittol 


SOUND  WORKMANSHIP. 


GAEDEOTNG  ILLESTEATED 


VoL.  XII. 


NOVEMBER  29,  1890. 


No.  612. 


Apples— open  air  v. 

underglass  . . . . 545 

Apple-trees,  cankered  . . 546 
Artichoke,  Jerusalem, 
flowering  of  the  . . 547 
Aspidistra- leaves  turn- 
ing brown  . . , . 543 

Blight,  American  . . 546 
Broccoli  and  Cauli- 
flowers   547 

Brussels  Sprouts  and 
their  culture  . ..  547 

Bulbs,  water.ng  . . . . 541 

Carnation  Souvenir  de 
la  Malmaison  ..  ..  543 

Carnations,  hardiness  of  545 
Cattleya  liiteola  ..  ..  541 


Cattleya  maxima  . . 542 
Chrysanthemum  Mrs. 

Alpheus  Hardy  ..  539 
Chrysanthemum  suckers  640 
Chrysanthemums,  single  539 
Conservatory,  a lean-to  543 
Cotoneastera  . . . . 545 

Cypripedium  niveum  ..  541 
Eucharis  amazonica  ..  544 
Evergreen,  a quick-grow- 
ing  545 

Fabiana  imbricata  . . 544 
Ferns,  New  Zealand 
Filmy  (Todeaa)  ..  541 
Forcing-house,  heating 
a low  . . . , . . 543 

Flower  forcing  ..  540 


Xl^  ID 


Flowers  for  market  ..  543 
Frames,  garden,  heating  544 
Fruit  garden  . . . ■ 540 

Fruit-trees  for  a clay  soil  546 
Fruit-trees,  seedling  . . 546 
Fruit-trees,  pruuing  . . 546 
Fuchsias,  treatment  of  543 
Garden  work  . . . . 540 

Gardens,  villa,  plan  for 

laying  out  ..  ..  544 

Ginger-worts  (Curcumas)  542 
Gooseberries  and  Cur- 
rants from  seed  . . 546 
Grapes,  Black  Ham- 
burgh   546 

Greenhouse  ..  ..  540 

Greenhouse, oil-stove  in  a 544 


Greenhouse,  an  ama- 
teur’s   

Hollies  from  seeds,  ra's- 

ing 545 

Laurel  hedge,  planting  a 545 
Lawn,  &c.,  weeuy,  a ..  545 
Lilium  auratum  in  pots  549 
Lily,  Blue  African  (Aga- 
panthus  umtaellatus) . . 542 
Masdevallia  tovarensis  542 
Mignonette  in  pots  . . 542 
Outdoor  garden  . . . . 540 

Passion  - flower  not 

blooming 544 

Paint  for  hot-water 

pipes  543 

Poultry  and  rabbits  . . 550 


Plants  for  a greenhouse  543 
Plants  for  a small  cool 
greenhouse  ..  ..  544 

Plants,  hardy,  noble- 
leaved   548 

Plants  in  pots,  hints  on 

growing 539 

Questions  and  answers . . 549 
Roses  and  creepers  for 
an  east  wall  . . . . 514 

Roses  m pots  . . . . 544 

Roses  in  pots,  treat- 
ment of 544 

Rosea  in  Yorkshire  ..  544 

Roses,  monthly  . . . . 544 

Roses,  planting  . . . . 514 

Soil,  differences  in  . . 539 


Seakale,  management 

of 11^7 

Stove  540 

Spirasas,  herbaceous, 

the  545 

Tomato  blooms,  fertilis- 
ing   547 

Town  garden,  work  in  the  540 
Tuberoses,  African, 
treatment  of  . . . . 543 

Tuberose  bulbs  . . . . 544 

Vegetable  garden  ..  540 
Vines,  pruning  ..  ..  540 

Vines,  treatment  of 

young 540 

Violets  in  frames  ..  540 
W indow  garden  . . . . 540 


HINTS  ON  GROWING  PLANTS  IN  POTS. 
To  grow  plants  really  well  under  the  highly 
artificial  conditions  of  pot-culture  is  by  no  means 
the  simple  matter  that  the  superficial  or  inex- 
perienced observer  might  imagine  it  to  be.  To 
place  a plant  in  a pot  filled  with  earth,  and  water 
it  occasionally,  is  one  thing,  but  to  produce 
really  fine  specimens  of  almost  anything  that 
would  hold  their  own  on  an  exhibition  table,  or 
meet  with  a ready  sale  in  a good  flower-market, 
is  another  and  quite  a different  matter.  Ama- 
teurs and  inexperienced  growers  often  wonder 
how  the  magnificent  masses  of  foliage  andblossom 
that  are  frequently  seen  in  the  markets  and 
flower-shops,  as  well  as  at  horticultural  shows, 
can  possibly  be  evolved  from  the  comparatively 
tiny  quantity  of  soil  contained  in  an  ordinary 
5-inch  or  6-inch  pot,  and  truly  it  is  wonderful. 
Too  often  the  ambitious  but  impatient  amateur 
becomes  disgusted  with  the  poor  results  of  his 
labour  and  expense,  compared  with  what  he  sees 
elsewhere,  and  gives  up  the  pursuit  in  disgust. 
This  is  a pity,  for  what  one  man  can  do  another 
may,  if  he  only  makes  up  his  mind  to  do  so. 
Application,  accompanied  by  a certain  amount 
of  experience,  will  enable  one  to  accomplish 
almost  anything,  and  the  latter  is  always  to  be 
gained  in  time,  failures  often  teaching  as  much, 
or  more,  than  successes  ; the  latter  are  merely 
matters  of  will  or  determination. 

Well-grown  pot  plants  are  occasionally  to 
be  found  in  amateurs’  and  other  small  or  private 
gardens.  But  this  is  the  exception,  I regret  to 
say,  and  not  the  rule,  for  in  too  many  instances 
the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  of  a genuine 
amateur — using  the  word  in  its  strictly  correct 
sense — i.e.,  one  who  loves  flowers — contains  a 
very  unhappy -looking  collection  of  long-legged, 
starved,  or  insect-devoured  examples  of  flori- 
culture. Why  it  should  he  so  is  somewhat 
unaccountable,  seeing  what  a wealth  of  sound 
and  practical  information,  such  as  every  number 
of  Gardening  contains,  may  be  had  for  the 
trivial  sum  of  one  penny ; but  such  unfortunately 
is  the  fact.  In  more  pretentious  private 
establishments,  where  one  or  more  professional 
gardeners  are  kept,  matters  are  somewhat 
better,  but  .still  nothing  to  boast  of.  But  to 
see  pot  plants  grown  as  they  can  and  should  he 
one  must  go  to  the  nurseries  of  those  who  grow 
for  the  London  and  other  important  flower- 
markets,  or  else  to  the  emporium  of  their  wares 
— the  market  itself.  It  has  been  said,  and  with 
truth,  that  the  finest  plants  and  flowers  in  the 
world  are  to  be  found  in  Covent-garden  market ; 
and  how  such  superb  examples  of  the  gardeners’ 
art  can  be  produced,  and  sold  so  cheaply  as  they 
now  are,  is  really  astounding.  The  superiority 
of  market-growers’  stuff  to  that  usually  found 
in  either  private  gardens  or  nurseries  of  the 
ordinary  class  is,  generally  speaking,  extra- 
ordinary, and  I have  more  than  once  seen  plants 
take  first  prize  at  even  high-class  flower-shows 
that  a good  Covent-garden  grower  would  not 
take  the  trouble  to  cart  up  to  the  market,  and 
l>e  ashamed  to  see  on  his  stand.  Now  wherein 
does  the  difference  lie?  In  the  first  place,  the 
market-grower  bestows  upon  his  plants  not  only 
a thorough  knowledge — eminently  practical  if 
not  very  perfect  theoretically  perhaps — of  their 
nature  and  requirements,  but  also  unremitting 
and  constant  care  and  labour.  Such  men,  as  a 
rule,  work  long  hours  and  work  hard.  They 


are  always  at  it.  Nothing  is  ever  neglected, 
for  the  trade-grower  knows  well  that  a day’s  or 
even  an  hour’s  neglect  at  critical  periods  will 
often  undo  the  care  and  labour  of  weeks  or 
months.  The  plants  are  never  allowed  to  want 
for  water,  or  for  anything  else,  for  an  hour,  the 
houses  being  frequently  looked  over  with  this 
object  as  often  as  three  times  a day  in  hot 
weather.  Again,  everything  is  done  at  the 
right  time,  directly  it  is  required,  and  all  the 
work  is  performed  systematically.  There  is  no 
muddling  whatever.  Take  a batch  of  plants  as 
an  example.  If  seedlings,  they  are  pricked  off 
directly  they  are  well  up  and  can  be  handled, 
and  before  they  can  get  in  the  least  crowded  or 
drawn,  placed  by  themselves  in  a house,  and  if 
necessary,  as  usual,  are  kept  rather  warm,  close, 
moist,  and  shaded  for  a time,  in  order  to  give 
them  a good  start — always  a point  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Supposing  them  to  be  cuttings, 
they  are  potted  off  immediately  roots  have  been 
formed  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  before  they 
can  become  root-bound  or  starved  in  the  cutting- 
pots,  and  kept  close,  &c.,  as  before.  As  soon  as 
they  are  sufficiently  advanced  the  plants  are 
shifted  into  the  flowering-pots,  a little  stimulant 
being  frequently  given  two  or  three  days  before- 
hand, in  order  to  excite  extra  root  action,  and 
enable  them  to  get  hold  of  the  fresh  soil  directly. 
Above  all,  they  are 

Kept  growing  on  steadily  and  rapidly  from 
first  to  last.  I believe  this  is  one  of  the  great 
secrets  of  successful  culture,  and  the  aim  of  the 
market-grower  being,  of  course,  to  grow  his 
stuff  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  order  to  get  it 
sold  and  out  of  the  way,  and  the  houses  filled 
up  with  a fresh  lot  of  stuff,  he  finds  that  speed 
and  e.xcellence  go  hand  in  hand.  A good  market- 
grower  will  indeed  often  quite  alter  the  character 
of  a plant  as  soon  as  he  gets  it  well  to  work — | 
for  instance,  thougli  it  was  in  cultivation  for 
some  years  previously,  the  wonderful  qualities 
of  that  grand  double  Zonal  Pelargonium  (F.  V. 
Raspail)  were  unknown  until  the  market-growers 
took  it  up  and  developed  them  by  high-class 
culture,  and  the  large-flowered  French  and 
Show  Pelargoniums,  with  Bouvardias,  Chinese 
Primulas,  Fuchsias,  and  almost  everything  else, 
are  never  seen  in  such  fine  condition  as  in  market 
nurseries.  Of  course,  it  is  quite  possible  to  rush 
things  on  too  rapidly,  this  resulting  in  loss  of 
constitution  and  other  evils  ; but  though  at  one 
time  a common  cause  of  complaint  it  is  much  less 
so  now.  The  use  of  liquid-manures  and  stimu- 
lants, commonly  known  as  “feeding,”  I have 
not  yet  referred  to.  Without  it  no  good  results 
can,  of  course,  be  expected,  and  by  the  market- 
grower  it  is  carried  out  in  a highly  judicious  and 
systematic  manner.  B.  C.  R. 


2372.— Differences  in  soil.— What  is 

called  loam  is  composed  of  sand  and  clay  in 
about  equal  proportions.  In  sandy  loam  the 
clay  is  to  the  sand  in  the  proportion  of  about 
3 to  10,  whilst  with  clayey  loam  the  clay  is 
to  the  sand  as  8 to  10  about.  Mould  is  a fine 
soft  soil,  rich  in  decayed  animal  or  vegetable 
matter.  Peat  is  a soil  in  which  there  is  a large 
predominance  of  vegetable  matters.  There  are 
different  kinds  of  peat.  That  used  by  gardeners 
is  generally  of  a dark-grey  colour,  and  contains 
a large  percentage  of  sand.  It  is  very  unlike  the 
peat  dug  out  of  wet  places  for  fuel.— L.  C.  K. 


OHRYSANTHBMUMS. 

SINGLE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

These  are  sure  to  become  very  popular  as  soon 
as  they  are  better  known,  for,  like  single  Dahlias 
and  many  other  flowers,  they  are  so  much  better 
suited  for  decorative  purposes,  being  light  and 
graceful,  and  altogether  different  to  the  large 
and  lumpy  blooms  of  many  of  the  double  kinds. 
I may  mention  as  an  instance  of  their  superiority 
as  useful  flowers  that  all  the  arrangements  of 
Chrysanthemums  that  I have  ever  seen  entered 
for  competition  in  the  way  of  bouquets,  ^pergnes, 
baskets,  &c.,  the  prizes  have  gone  to  those  where 
the  single  kinds  predominated,  from  the  simple 
fact  that  the  blooms  being  light  and  graceful, 
and  the  colours  bright,  the  general  effect  was 
altogether  in  favour  of  the  single  kinds,  and  I 
should  say  that  for  out- door  cultivation  the 
single  kinds  would  be  very  useful,  as  the  blooms, 
being  light,  would  not  suffer  nearly  so  much  as 
the  heavy  ones  from  the  rough  gales  that  usually 
tarnish  the  blooms  of  the  large  kinds  out-of- 
doors,  and  as  they  would  dry  quickly  after  rain 
there  would  not  be  danger  of  the  blooms  decay- 
ing. I think  the  craze  for  single  blooms  of  very 
large  proportions  has  well-nigh  expended  itself, 
except  with  those  who  make  prize-winning  the 
one  object  of  their  ambition,  and  in  the  future 
we  shall  find  greater  attention  paid  to  the  more 
natural  culture  of  this  beautiful  flower,  either 
as  a pot  plant  or  for  cut  blooms,  or  in  open-air 
garden  decoration,  and  in  all  of  these  the  single 
kinds  are  sure  to  take  a piominent  part.  Many 
and  varied  are  the  colours  already  in  cultivation, 
but  we  may  expect  very  large  additions  to  this 
class  in  the  near  future.  J.  G.  H. 


CHRYSANTFIEMUM  MRS.  ALPHEUS 
HARDY. 

At  tlie  Portsmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show,  held 
on  November  5th  last,  a fine  bloom  of  this  new 
variety  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  and  G. 
Drover,  of  Fareham,  in  their  splendid  collection 
that  won  the  challenge  cup,  and  it  certainly  was 
a very  beautiful  flower,  and  doubtless  aided  not 
a little  to  carry  off  the  much-coveted  prize  that 
was  competed  for  by  the  largest  growers  in  the 
south  of  England.  Now  many  people  have  con- 
demned this  variety  as  an  utterly  hopeless 
failure,  but  if  some  can  grow  and  flower  it  to 
perfection,  others  will  follow  suit  as  soon  as  its 
peculiarities  are  found  out,  for  that  it  is  a 
peculiar  variety  no  one  can  deny,  as  with  all  the 
growers  that  have  been  trying  it  I have  not  seen 
another  bloom  of  it  exhibited  yet  this  season  ; 
and  with  us,  although  it  grew  well,  its  blooms 
are  so  late  that  it  will  not  be  at  its  best  until 
all  the  ordinary  kinds  are  over.  But  if  it  comes 
in  well  for  a late  variety  it  will  be  all  the  more 
valuable,  as  I find  that  late  sorts  are  far  more 
profitable  than  early  ones  to  grow  as  a commer- 
cial speculation  ; and  doubtless  those  who  grow 
for  private  supply  find  the  same  thing  happen, 
as  pure-white  blooms  of  this  hairy  variety,  if 
procurable  at  Christmas,  would  put  white 
Camellias  into  the  shade,  as  the  bloom  in  ques- 
tion, although  large,  as  all  the  blooms  in  the 
winning  stands  were,  had  a light,  aerial  look 
imparted  to  it  by  the  hairy  surface  that  rendered 
it  a very  striking  object,  and  fully  merited  the 
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compliment  of  highly  commended,  which  the 
judges  (Messrs.  Davies  and  Wright)  bestowed 
03  it.  i).  G.,  Cfosport. 


23S3  — Ohrysantbemum  suckers,— Take  j-our 
suckers  from  the  old  plaac  with  a little  root  to  each  one. 
Insert  them  in  a 3-iach  or  4 inch  pot  in  sandy  loam,  placini? 
them  in  a cold  frame.  But  cuttini^s  are  to  be  preferrei,  as 
they  make  dtroriger  plaiitd.— J.  W.  WHiTEnuRsT. 

— * Take  the  suckers  off  with  a sharp  knife  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  when  3 inches  or  4 inches  in 
length,  and  treat  them  as  cuttings,  inserting  the  strongest 
singly  in  2}*inch  pots,  and  the  smaller  ones  round  the 
sides  of  3V*iach  or  4-inoh  sizes,  five  or  six  in  each  Out* 
tings  taken  from  any  part  of  the  stem  never  make  good 
plants. — B.  C.  R. 


GARDEN  WORK* 


Greenhouse. 

Hari-wooded  plants,  such  as  Heaths  and  New  Holland 
plants,  will  do  best  in  a house  by  themselves.  Heaths 
especially  require  to  be  kept  cool,  and  the  atmosphere 
fairly  dry  by  ventilation.  The  latter  is  a most  important 
point,  as  in  a stuffy  atmosphere  mildew  is  almost  sure  to 
be  present,  and  the  foliage  and  general  health  of  the  plants 
will  suffer.  The  watering  of  hard-wooded  plants  now 
must  have  careful  attention  ; each  plant  to  be  examined 
every  morning,  and  only  those  watered  that  are  dry.  The 
best  guide  to  a plant's  condition  is  to  rap  the  side  of  the 
pot  with  the  knuckles.  If  a house  cannot  ba  given  up  to 
the  hard-wooded  stuff,  they  should  be  grouped  at  the 
coolest  end  of  the  greenhouse,  and  not  crowded  together. 
This  is  a good  season  for  training  and  renewing  the  stakes 
of  specimen  hard-wooded  plants,  giving  them  at  the  same 
tiine  a general  clean  down.  Use  as  few  stakes  as  is  con- 
sistent with  neatness  of  outline.  Young  show  and  fancy 
Pelargoniums  should  be  shifted  into  5 inch  pots.  Pot 
firmly,  and  ihe  pots  must  be  clean  and  well  drained. 
Tarfy-loara,  enriched  with  a little  old  manure,  will  suit 
them.  From  this  time  onwards  Pelargoniums  must  have  a 
night  temperature  of  50  degs.  On  very  cold  nights  the 
thermometer  may  drop  to  45  degs.  without  injury.  Keep 
the  plants  near  the  glass,  and  fumigate  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  green-fly.  Do  not  overwater.  A wet  soil  at  this 
season  soon  sets  sour,  and  the  plants  will  lose  colour.  To 
do  Pelargoniums  first  rate,  they  should  hav^e  a house  to 
themselves.  Ventilate  freely  w’hen  the  outside  atmos- 
phere is  genial.  Shift  on  H'?rbaC80us  Calceolarias,  using 
a rich,  open  soil.  Tties'.  plants  and  Cinerarias  are  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  green-fly  unless  kept  cool ; bub  frost  must 
be  kept  out,  and  the  plants  must  never  be  allowe  i to  get 
dry  at  the  root.  Chinese  Primulas  must  occapy  a light 
position,  and  be  kept  on  the  side  of  dryness  at  the  rot. 
The  double  forms  will  be  useful  for  cutting  now.  CycU- 
mens  will  flower  freely  now  in  a genial  wa’rath.  Be 
careful  to  obtain  seeds  of  this  class  of  plants  from  a good 
source.  Cheap  seeds  are  generally  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
grow.ng,  as  the  flowers  are  so  poor.  Good  specimens  of 
Kupatorium  olorituin  will  be  useful  in  the  conservatory. 
These  do  best  planted  out  in  summer,  and  potted  up  in 
September.  Toe  flowers  are  not  much  sought  after  for 
cutting,  as  the  individual  blossoms  are  small,  and  the 
rage  now  is  for  big  things  ; hub  a well-grown  plant  looks 
well  in  the  conservatory,  and  it  will  continue  in  blossom  a 
longtime  if  well  supplied  with  water. 

Flower  Forcing'. 

Where  there  is  a conservatory  to  keep  gav  in  winter,  a 
house  or  pit  with  a night  temperature  of  65  degs.  should 
be  given  up  to  forcing  bulbs,  shrubs,  and  other  things 
which  require  extra  warmth  to  bring  them  in&o  blossom. 
There  should  be  a bottom-heat  bed  on  one  side  for  forcing 
Lilv  of  the  Valley,  if  they  are  required  early.  Plunge  the 
pots  in  the  bed  and  cover  the  crowns  of  the  LUiei  with 
Cocoa-nut-fibre,  old  tan,  or  Moss,  and  keep  constantly 
moist.  Let  the  flower-spikes  push  through  the  mulch  and 
begin  to  open  the  flowers  before  removing  the  pots  from 
the  bed.  Dielytras,  Azaleas,  both  the  Indian  and  Japanese, 
will  force  now  if  well  prepared  and  established.  The  old 
yellow  Azalea  pontica  is  very  nice  for  cutting,  and  should 
be  forced  in  quantity.  If  the  plants  are  oared  for  after 
the  flowers  fade,  the  plants  may  be  forced  year  after 
year  ; in  fact,  the  same  remark  applies  to  all  Azaleas. 

Stove. 

Crotons,  Dracsenas,  Aralias,  Anthuriums,  Alooasias. 
Pandanus,  and  other  foliage  plants,  will  give  an  air  of 
cheerfulness  to  the  stove  now,  if  grown  in  the  light  to  get 
well  coloured,  and  are  clean  and  healthy.  Smallest  young 
plants  are  more  useful  than  large,  unwieldy  specimens, 
g.nd  admit  of  more  variety  being  grown.  If  the  water  is 
pure  the  syringe  may  be  used  freely  among  foliage  plants, 
especially  at  closing  time  on  fine  days.  As  regards  ven- 
tilation, a good  deM  depends  upon  the  oharacter  of  the 
house ; but  enough  air  should  be  given  every  fine 
morning  to  cause  a brisk  circulation.  Bub  avoid  cold 
draughts,  as  oold,  dry  airfrom  outside  soon  drinks  up  all  the 
moisture,  and  the  plants  get  a check  which  brings  on 
insect  attacks.  Keep  a sharp  look  out  for  thrips,  as  they 
will  in  a short  time  do  much  harm  to  the  foUe^e,  and 
mealy-bug  are  the  cause  of  much  worry  and  weariness  of 
spirit  to  the  grower  of  stove  plants.  When  these  pests  get 
a footing  in  a place  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  continual 
work  wiih  the  sponge  till  the  last  bug  is  gob  rid  of,  whioh, 
under  any  circumstances,  means  several  years'  constant 
effort.  Maiden-hair  Fern  will  be  in  a great  demand  now 
for  cutting.  The  old-fashioned  cuneatumand  its  varieties 
still  keep  a foremost  place,  especially  for  bouquet  making. 
A variety  of  cuneatum  called  compactum  is  nice  for 
indoor  decoration,  and  a rather  smaller  form  named 
elegans  is  also  useful.  The  handsomest  Maiden-hair  just 
now  is  Farleyense.  There  is  something  so  rich  in  its 
massive  dark-green  fronds  What  a pity  it  does  nob  pro- 
duce spores  ! To  obtain  this  Maiden-hair  in  the  best  con- 
dition it  should  be  grown  in  loam  ; in  fact,  all  the  Adian- 
turns  do  best  in  loam.  Well-grown  plants  of  the  Elk’s- 


* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work**  m%y  he  done  from  ten  days  to 
aforiiiiyht  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 

results. 


horn  Fern  are  very  striking  subjects  under  artificial  light, 
and  they  do  nob  suffer  when  removed  to  the  rooms  on 
party  nights,  when  the  most  has  to  be  made  of  the 
resources.  Long  sprays  of  Euphorbia  jac^uinire flora  will 
be  useful  now  for  cutting.  'To  have  it  in  this  form  the 
plants  should  be  turned  out  in  a narrow  border  in  a warm, 
fight  house.  If  the  Eucharls  Lilies  are  no;  showing 
bloom,  keep  rather  drier  at  the  root  to  give  the  necessary 
check. 

Window  Garden. 

Success  in  the  culture  of  window  plants  is  pretty  much 
a question  of  taking  pains.  Study  the  wants  of  each 
plant  separately,  and  try  and  meet  its  reqirements.  No 
two  plants,  even  if  the  same  species,  are  exactly  alike  in 
growth  or  requirements,  and  to  treat  all  alike  means 
failure  with  some.  There  is  a wonderful  fund  of  interest 
in  watching  the  development  of  only  half-a-dozen  plants, 
and  that  interest  is  intensified  when  one  strikes  the 
cuttings,  or  plants  the  seeds.  Those  who  buy  their  plants 
ready  to  open  their  flower,  or  in  blossom  it  may  be,  uever 
have  the  same  feelings  towards  them  as  when  they  watch 
over  them  from  infancy.  Therefore,  if  possible,  if  you 
want  to  acquire  real  love  for  your  plants,  sow  seeds  and 
strike  outtings.  You  may  not  at  first  attain  all  the 
success  you  desire  ; but  success  will  come  with  persever- 
ance. Camellias  and  Azaleas  are  beautiful  room  plants, 
ani  are  not  near  so  difficult  to  manage  as  is  commonly 
supposed.  The  most  important  matter  at  this  season— io 
fact,  I might  say  at  all  seasons — is  the  watering.  Never 
let  them  get  dust-dry,  and  avoid  overdoing  it.  Always 
keep  them  in  a room  where  there  is  no  gas  burnt,  and 
keep  the  leaves  of  Camellias  clean  by  frequent  sponging. 
The  winter-flowering  Heaths,  especially  the  old  favourite 
llyeinalis,  are  still  beautiful.  In  their  case  the  watering 
is  the  most  important  part  in  their  management.  They 
will  do  best  in  a room  where  there  is  no  artificial  heat,  or 
but  very  little, and  that  is  judiciously  ventilated.  Chinese 
Primulas  and  Cyclamens  will  be  a strong  feature,  and 
dwarf  Chrysanthemums  of  the  Pompon  section  will  now  be 
at  their  best.  See  that  a suffiflent  number  of  bulbs,  such 
as  Ilvacinths,  early  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Scillas,  Snowdrops, 
and  Crocuses,  are  potted  and  placed  in  a cool,  dark  place. 
They  wii!  do  in  the  cellar  for  a month  or  so,  till  the  roots 
have  been  produced.  Then  graduallv  inure  to  the 
light,  and  afterwards  keep  in  a sunny  window  in  a warm 
room. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

In  nearly  every  garden,  especially  those  of  moderate 
size,  there  is  room  for  more  colour  during  the  winter 
season.  Hollies,  both  the  variegated  and  the  green-leaved 
kinds,  when  well  berried,  are,  it  not  joys  for  ever,  anung 
the  most  effective  and  permanent  ornaments  of  the  place. 
No  lawn  or  shrubbery  is  mean  or  common-place  that  is 
well  furnished  with  good  Hollies.  Like  all  permanent 
things,  they  grow  slowly,  especially  when  first  planted ; 
but  later  on  the  growth  will  be  satisfactory.  Another 
bright  subject  at  the  present  moment  is  the  Evergreen 
Tnom  (CraC8B  jfm  Pyracantha).  Witn  a little  training  this 
will  make  a nice  pyramid,  and  when  grafted  standard  high 
forms  a handsome  specimen  with  drooping  growth. 
Several  of  the  Cotoneasters  are  very  ornamental,  especially 
on  raided  ground,  such  as  banks  or  rookeries.  Among 
the  smaller  Conifers  there  are  many  tints  of  gold  and 
silver  ; the  former  especially  are  very  bright  just  now, 
the  warm  sunshine  of  September  having  deepened  the 
golden  tints  immensely.  A bed  of  the  Golden  Lawson 
Cypress  is  as  bright  and  as  glowing  as  are  the  golden  tints 
of  the  flowergarden  in  summer.  The  Golden  Juniper,  the 
golden  varieties  of  the  American  Arbor-Vit^e  (Thuja  ocoi- 
dentalis  Verv»neana  and  T.  o.  lubea)  are  among  the  best 
things  in  the  shrubbery  now.  The  red  Dogwood  and  the 
Golden  Willow  are  worth  attention  where  there  is  room  to 
plant  masses  in  the  backgrounds.  They  are  specially  good 
subjects  for  distant  effect.  Lose  no  time  now  in  getting 
in  the  Roses,  and  see  that  they  are  well  planted.  If  not 
on  their  own  roots  look  carefully  over  the  stocks  before 
planting,  and  cut  out  all  buds.  More  care  in  that  respect 
will  check  the  production  of  suckers  later  on.  All  dwarf 
Roses  that  are  budded  on  the  Brier  or  Manetti  should  be 
planted  deep  enough  to  cover  the  stock,  and  then 
ultimately  roots  will  form  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Rose, 
and  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years,  if  the  plants  are 
lifted,  they  may,  bv  division,  easily  be  converted  into  own- 
rooted  plants.  This  is  an  easy,  simple  way  of  getting  up 
a stock  of  own-root  plants.  Carnations  in  frames  must  be 
well  ventilated,  and  the  roots  kept  just  moist.  Slugs 
and  snails  wUl  be  giving  trouble.  Delicate  plants  in  the 
borders  should  have  a sprinkling  of  coal -ashes  placed  round 
them  as  a protection.  Get  on  with  the  planting  of 
deciduous  trees  and  shrubs. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Where  Grapes  are  expected  to  be  kept  on  the  Vines  as  long 
as  possible,  there  should  not  be  any  plants  grown  in  pots  in 
the  house.  Damp  from  water  used  in  the  vinery  will  be  sure 
to  settle  on  the  Grapes,  unless  the  ventilation  is  very 
judiciously  managed.  Only  sufficient  fire-heat  should  be 
used  to  keep  the  atmosphere  dry  and  bracing.  Where 
there  is  a Grape-room  ripe  Grapes  will  keep  as  well,  with 
the  ends  of  the  shoots  in  bottles  of  water,  as  on  the  Vines, 
and  then  the  vinery  may  be  thrown  open,  and  the  Vines 
Iven  all  the  rest  they  need ; the  pruning  and  cleaning  to 
edone  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall.  Fill  up  all  open  spaces 
on  walls  by  planting  young  trees.  Any  given  wall  space 
may  be  quickly  covered  by  planting  double  or  single- 
branched  Cordon  Pears.  It  must  be  understood  that  if  Pears 
are  planted  on  the  Quince  there  must  be  abundant  nourish- 
ment within  reach  of  the  roots,  with  a mulch  of  rich 
manure  on  the  surface.  Many  fail  entirely  with  Pears  on 
the  Quince  through  neglecting  to  feed  liberally.  There 
is  a future  before  the  Paradise  stock  for  Apples,  especially 
the  free-growing  varieties  of  the  Paradise  ; nut  here  again 
the  feeding  must  not  be  omitted.  The  pruning  and  train- 
ing of  wall-trees  and  espaliers  should  be  pushed  forward 
whilst  the  weather  is  suitable.  Old  Pear-trees  on  walls 
that  are  not  paying  their  way  may  often  be  improved  by 
regrafting,  or,  in  same  cases,  if  the  branches  of  the  trees 
have  been  trained  Ijorizontally,  they  may  all  be  cut  off  but 
the  bottom  pair,  the  spurs  being  cut  off  the  latter,  and 
young  shoots  selected  from  those  which  break  away  to  be 
trained  vertically  up  the  wall  at  distances  of  1 foot  apart. 
Sometimes  a couple  of  branches  are  left  half-way  up  the 
wall,  and  the  wall  will  then  be  pretty  well  refurnish^  in 
one  season.  Keep  Pines  moving  on  steadily.  Successions, 
which  are  expected  to  show  fruit  early  in  the  new  **ear, 


keep  rather  dry  at  the  root,  yet  nob  sufficiently  so  as  to 
make  them  lose  colour,  and  put  on  a foxy  * hue.  Pot 
Vines  intended  for  early  forcing  should  be  top-dressed  and 
got  ready  for  starting  ; but  it  is  as  well  to  give  them  as  long 
a rest  as  possible. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Box-edgings  may  be  replanted  now,  and  any  improve* 
menb,  such  as  repairing  paths,  &3.,  be  done.  The  cheapest 
garden  paths  are  turf,  both  in  their  construction  and  keep- 
ing; but  in  a small  garden  where  there  is  much  traffic 
turf  wears  out.  Now  that  there  is  a good  stock  of  tree 
leaves  available,  vegetable  forcing  should  begin  in  earnest. 
Asparagus,  Seakale,  and  Rhubarb,  are  the  most  important 
things  just  for  the  morosnt,  and  all  are  so  easily  forced 
that  no  one  ought  to  fail  Water  cress  may  be  easil\’ 
grown  in  pots  in  tha  greenhouse.  Cuttings  inserted  in 
pans  or  pots  and  kept  moist  in  a shadj'  part  of  the  bouse 
will  soon  root,  and  in  due  time  yield  young  delicate  shoots 
for  mixing  with  salads.  Where  salads  are  made  regularly 
there  must  be  a good  supply  of  green  Chervil  and  Tarra- 
gon for  flavouring.  Young  green  Onions  are  sometimes 
used,  and  where  these  are  required  they  must  be  raised  in 
heat.  In  warm  situations  sow  a few  rows  of  early  Peas 
and  Beans.  They  wdll  not  occupy  very  much  space,  and 
should  bs  planted  on  the  chance  of  the  season  being  suit- 
able. Dust  the  seeds  with  red  lead  to  keep  off  the  mice. 
French  Beans  in  heat  should  be  planted  for  early  bearing. 
Rough  turfy  soil,  enriched  with  a fourth  of  old  manure,  i.s 
best.  French  Beans  must  have  a light  position  in  a warm 
house.  Keep  the  soil  freelj*  stirred  among  Cabbages, 
Lettuces,  Onions,  an  I Spinach.  Prepare  raanura  heap  bv 
turning  for  wheeling  on  the  land  when  a suitable  oppor- 
tunity offers,  though  in  the  case  of  light  land  it  is  well  not 
to  hurry  on  the  manure.  Better  reserve  it  till  just  before 
cropping  the  land  and  fork  it  in.  Light  soil  may  be  much 
improved  by  a dressing  of  clay  spread  over  the  surface 
for  the  weather  to  pulverise  it,  afterwards  forking  it  in 
lightly  ; bub  not  to  bury  it  deeply,  as  its  own  weight  wnll 
soon  carry  it  down.  In  like  manner  light  substances  may 
be  applied  in  liberal  measures  to  land;  but  the  best  way 
of  permanently  improving  clay  land  is  to  burn  some  of  the 
clay.  E.  Hobdat. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

There  is  not  much  of  beauty  or  attractiveness  to  be 
found  in  the  outdoor  garden  now.  A few  Ohr)'santhonmras 
may  still  Unger  in  sheltered  corners,  but  they  present  bub 
a dingy  and  smoke-dried  aspect  after  having  been  expanded 
some  lime,  and,  indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  colour  to  be 
seen,  except  where  the  first  blossoms  of  that  always  brave 
and  cheery  plant,  the  Winter  Jasmine,  are  beginning  to 
snow  the  gold  on  a sunny  wall.  A genuine  town  garden— 

I mean  one  from  which  you  have  to  walk  a considerable 
distance  in  any  direction  before  getting  clear  of  the  con- 
tiguous bricks  and  mortar— is  but  a poor  aff  lir  in  the  win- 
ter season  without  aglass  structureor  two,  if  ever  so  small, 
and  even  a cold  house  is  infinitely  superior  to  none  at  all, 
for  by  its  aid,  especially  by  the  help  of  a little  covering  in 
fievera  weather,  a whole  host  of  things  may  be  grown,  and 
grown  well,  that  it  would  otherwise  be  useless  to  attempt 
at  all.  A greenhouse  in  the  country  is  a luxury,  but  in  a 
smoky  town  it  becomes  almost  an  absolute  necessity.  A 
great  deal  may  be  done  in  a sunny  window  or  tw'o,  outside 
in  the  summer  and  inside  at  this  season,  but  in  ihe  dry, 
dustv,  and  coo  often  gas-heated  and  poisoned  atmosphere 
of  a London  sitting-room  bub  few  things  can  be  said  to 
flourish,  though  it  is  wonderful  what  a difference  it  makes 
if  gas  can  be  banished  and  oil-lamps,  or  better  still,  the 
almost  perfect  electric  light  be  substi  uted.  Next  to  the 
invaluable  Chinese  Primrose  the  Persian  Cyclamen  is  one 
of  the  very  best  room-plaata  we  have  for  the  dull  flower- 
ing season,  and  in  suburban  localities  I have  known  them 
blossom  profusely  in  a sunny  window  year  after  year.  But 
they  must  have  all  the  light  possible,  and  be  kept  con- 
stantly moist  at  the  root.  The  lovely  pearly-bJossomed 
winter-flowering  Cape  Heath  (Erica  hyemalis)  is  already 
beginning  to  appear  in  the  flower-shops  and  markets,  and 
great  is  the  temptation  to  purchase  and  take  home  a plant 
or  two.  Bub  even  if  by  means  of  careful  watering  the 
plants  ate  kept  alive  the  flowers  soon  fade,  and  however 
skilfully  treated  they  will  never  bloom  again— London  air 
does  not  agree  with  them  at  all.  Tne  Epacris,  though 
soarcely  so  graceful,  is  a far  better  town  plant,  and  why  it 
is  not  more  generally  grown  I can  never  understand.  The 
diffirent  varieties  can  be  had  in  bloom  even  in  a town 
greenhouse  from  the  beginningof  December  until  Marcher 
later,  and  nothing  groups  better  with  the  Chinese  Primu- 
las than  these.  Camellias  will  now  be  swelling  their  buds 
rapidly,  and  must  be  kept  regularly  moist  at  the  root, 
besides  whioh  an  occasional  dose  of  weak  liquid-manure 
will  assist  them  greatly,  not  only  at  flowering  time  bub 
afterwards.  But  never  attempt  to  force  these  plants  into 
bloom;  anything  of  that  kind  can  only  be  done  in  the 
spring,  while  growth  is  in  progress.  An  occasional  over 
head  sprinkling  is  far  better  now.  B.  C.  R. 


Extracts  from  a ejarden  diary  from  November 
2^th  to  December  Qth. 

Put  in  cuttings  of  Chrysanthemums.  Other  cuttings 
will  be  rooted  at  more  or  less  long  intervals  till  next  March, 
and  probably  later.  Some  kinds  require  to  be  struck 
earlier  than  others ; then,  again,  it  depends  upon  what 
the  plants  are  wanted  for.  There  is  a good  deal  of  decora- 
tive value  in  Chrysanthemums  struck  late  in  spring ; but, 
of  course,  we  should  not  get  the  size  and  finish  in  the  blos- 
soms that  will  be  gob  from  plants  rooted  early.  Planted 
a rather  long  wall  with  hardy  evergreen-climb’ng  plants. 
The  plants  selected  were  Garrya  elliptica.  Evergreen 
Thorn,  Pyracantha,  Bsrbsris  sbenophylla,  Laurustinus, 
Escallonia  micrantha,  and  Cotoneaster  microphylla.  I 
expect  this  will  make  rather  an  interesting  feature  in  the 
future,  when  the  wall  is  covered.  Pruned  Gooseberries 
and  Currants.  1 believe  in  pruning  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
are  down,  and  then  the  ground  can  be  manured  and 
forked  over.  Should  birds  become  troublesome  the  bushes 
will  be  syringed  with  a mixture  of  soft-soap  and  lime  and 
soot.  This  not  only  keeps  off  birds,  bub  it  also  cleanses 
and  invigorates  the  bark.  A further  syringing  will  be 
given  in  January.  I find  two  dressings  quite  sufficient  for 
the  season.  Planted  early  Peas  on  a south  border.  The 
kinds  are  American  Wonder  and  Ringleader.  Shall  plant 
William  I.  later  on.  Planted  cuttings  of  Brier  to  raise 
stocks  for  budding.  Divided  and  replanted  a border  of 
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Oentianella  aoaule.  Th’s  is  rather  late  for  this  plant ; but 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  doing  it  earlier.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  showy  plant  where  it  does  well.  I flnditdoes 
best  in  rather  a sandy  loam  in  a cool  position.  Made  a 
new  bed  of  Gaillardia  grandiflora.  I want  to  increase 
stock,  and  when  the  old  plants  are  carefully  lifted,  a 
number  of  well- rooted  offsets  can  he  detached,  which  do 
better  than  old  roots.  Took  Lilacs,  Azaleas,  Deutzias, 
Rhododendrons,  and  other  shrubs  prepared  for  forcing  into 
a warm  house  to  push  them  into  blooming  for  the  conser- 
'.•atory.  Looked  over  Tomato-  s and  Cu.-umbers,  giving  a 
tie  and  rubbing  off  a shoot  where  required.  Cucumbers 
do  not  require  much  ventilation  now.  Many  days  the 
house  is  not  opened  at  all,  as  I do  not  believe  in  letting 
in  cold  currents;  but  when  the  outside  air  is  genial  a little 
ventilation  will  do  good.  Night  temperature  now  65  degs., 
as  I do  not  want  to  waste  fuel.  Tomato -house  55  degs., 
with  the  atmosphere  kept  dry.  The  plants  are  in  5-inoh 
pots,  plunged  in  the  bed.  Put  in  a lot  of  cuttings  of 
Golden  Euonymus  and  Aucuba.  The  cuttings  are  planted 
in  pots  and  stood  in  the  propagating-house.  They  are 
not  much  trouble  ; giving  just  water  enough  to  keep  their 
I soil  moist  is  all  the  attention  required  till  roots  are  formed, 
I-  which  will  be  in  the  course  of  six  weeks  or  so.  Potted 
Herbaceous  Calceolarias  into  5-inoh  pots  from  boxes. 
They  are  in  a cool-house  where  the  frost  is  only  just  kept 
out.  Planted  several  small  circular  beds  with  Daisies  (red 
and  white).  Planted  several  beds  with  dwarf  Roses. 
They  are  planted  about  18  inches  apart,  as  I want  a mass 
of  bloom.  Rearranged  stove,  setting  up  a few  Odonto- 
glots  and  other  Orchids  in  bloom  to  show  them  off  to  the 
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NEW  ZEALAND  FILMY  FERNS 
(TODEAS). 

The  accompanying  illustration  sliovi's  well  some 
fine  specimens  of  New  Zealand  Filmy  Ferns. 
These  Ferns  appear  to  be  of  one  kind, 
T.  auperba.  The  best  form  of  house  for  these 
and  the  majority  of  the  Filmy  Ferns  is  that 
adopted  by  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  and  if 
no  convenient  place  exists  naturally,  one  should 
be  made.  A ravine  should  be  glazed  over,  and 
the  sides  may  consist  of  large  boulders  of  rock 
or  earth,  this  serving  to  retain  the  heat,  and  a 
less  variable  temperature  is  the  result. 

This  appears  to  be  the  style  of  structure 
in  which  the  plants  here  represented  are  grown. 
In  such  a house  nearly  all  the  Filmy  Ferns  may 
be  grown.  The  majority,  even  of  the  tropical 
kinds,  come  from  considerable  elevations,  and 
are  found  in'fdamp  ravines  in  the  mountains. 
I know  that  fin  the  garden  of  Mr.  Stephenson 


ORCHIDS. 

CATTLEYA  LUTEOLA. 

Thls  is  the  name  of  your  specimen,  “ Mrs.  J.,” 
but  it  is  not  nearly  such  a good  variety  of  it  a9 
I recently  received  from  Ireland.  It  is  quite 
the  ordinary  type.  In  some  forms  the  inside  of 
the  aide  lobes  of  the  lip  are  beautifully  streaked 
with  purple  and  orange-purple,  making  it  very 
gay  and  showy.  This  is  the  usual  time  to  see 
it  in  flower  in  this  country,  but  about  Para, 
whence  it  has  been  brought  from  the  interior, 
it  grows  and  flowers  all  the  year  round. 
I like  to  have  it  rest  upon  a good-sized 
block  of  wood,  or  in  a small  hanging- basket  ; 
but  I give  preference  to  the  block,  and  from  its 
size  it  is  about  the  smallest  species  of  Cattleya 
known.  It  never  becomes  too  large  for  such  a 
situation.  The  plant  was,  I believe,  sent  out 
from  the  Messrs.  Rollisson’s  nursery,  when  this 
was  a large  plant  centre,  and  there  I have  seen 
it  grown  in  almost  constant  shade. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  NIVEUM. 


New  Zealand  Filmy  Ferns.  Engraved  from  a photograph  gent  by  Captain  Belfield,  Malmains, 
Frenchay,  near  Bristol. 


best  advantage.  I like  mixing  such  things  with  Ferns, 
setting  the  flowering  well  up  above  the  foliage.  I like  to 
see  even  the  houses  used  for  growing  the  plants  set  off  to 
the  best  advantage ; it  makes  them  more  interesting. 
Took  up  Mint  roots  for  forcing.  Potted  roots  of  Chicory 
an  1 placed  in  the  Mushroom-house.  I am  still  gathering 
up  and  preparing  manure  for  Mushroom-beds  : in  fact, 
this  work  goes  on  pretty  well  all  the  year  round,  as  Mush- 
rooms are  always  in  demand,  and  if  there  is  not  space  in 
the  Mushroom-house  for  more,  there  is  always  some  spot 
available. 


2260. — Watering  bulbs. — I have  been 
a cultivator  of  Hyacinth  and  Narcissus  bulbs 
for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century,  and 
have  also  been  very  successful,  but  have  never 
I watered  them  before  plunging  or  after,  until 
■'  they  were  taken  out  of  the  plunging  material  ? 
t What;  is  the  use  of  watering  them  before 
I they  are  plunged,  when  the  bulbs  have  no 
« roots  to  take  up  the  water  ? I plunge  them 
i quite  in  the  open  air  in  order  that  all  the  water 
• they  receive  may  be  applied  naturally.  When- 
t ever  they  have  been  taken  out  the  soil  is  suffi- 
I cientlv  moist,  and  the  pots  quite  full  of  roots. 

I — J.  D.  E. 


Clark  at  Croydon  I have  seen  a magnificent 
plant  of  T.  superba  grown  in  a cold  frame,  and 
Mr.  Carr,  the  gardener,  told  me  that  it  has  fre- 
quently had  10  degs.  of  frost  upon  it.  I must, 
however,  add  a word  of  caution  to  all  who  prac- 
tise this  cold  treatment  of  Todeas,  and  that  is, 
not  to  allow  them  to  become  frozen  when  the 
fronds  are  dry,  for  in  this  state  they  are  very 
apt  to  become  brown.  T.  hymenophylloides 
has  also  been  successfully  grown  in  a cold  frame 
in  Mr.  Smee’a  beautiful  garden  at  Hackbridgo. 
Dr.  Hooker,  in  his  “New  Zealand  Flora,”  tells 
us  that  both  T.  superba  and  T.  hymenopliylloides 
are  plentiful  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  Islands 
of  New  Zealand,  but  he  does  not  give  any  par- 
ticulars of  the  places  in  which  they  exist.  I 
suspect,  from  their  transparent  and  pellucid 
fronds,  that  they  must  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  water.  I remember  having  seen 
some  plants  of  T.  superba  in  a north  cold  house 
in  the  garden  of  the  Comte  de  Germiny,  near 
Rouen,  in  France,  standing  fully  exposed,  and 
they  did  not  appear  to  have  much  sprinkling. 

G. 


From  “ T.  B.  R.”  comes  a few  flowers  of  this 
species,  which  has  ever  been  a gem  in  my  eyes, 
and  also  asking  how  long  it  has  been  in  this 
country,  saying  an  old  friend  of  his  told  him 
fifty  or  sixty  years?  Now,  in  answering  this 
question  1 think  a few  words  on  this  pretty 
plant  w'ill  not  be  out  of  season.  Its  pure-white 
snowy  flowers  are  always  a desideratum,  and 
are  ever  acceptable  by  the  ladies,  even  by  those 
who  have  no  taste  for  the  Slipper  Orchids  ; but 
to  see  a collection  of  these  plants  at  this  time 
of  the  year  would  induce  anyone,  I think,  to 
grow  them.  The  species  and  the  hybrids  make 
such  a bright  and  pleasing  gathering,  and  indeed 
with  a fair  representative  collection  no  day  out 
of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  in  the  year 
would  be  w'ithout  flowers.  I think  about  twenty- 
two  years  ago  the  plant  was  first  seen  in 
England,  some  having  come  over  to  Stevens’ 
auction-rooms,  in  Covent-garden,  as  Cypripe- 
dium  species,  and  without  a description.  They 
were  somewhat  shrivelled,  and  most  of  the 
buyers  turned  them  over  and  left  them,  myself 
amongst  the  number,  thinking  them  to  be  C. 
concolor,  a plant  that  had  been  imported  before, 
and  had  already  flowered  in  the  country  and 
did  not  obtain  a high  reputation.  The  conse- 
quence was  they  were  bought  at  a very  low 
price  by  those  who  did  purchase  them.  Nothing 
more  was  thought  about  them  by  me  until  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  a flower  was  shown  me 
in  the  same  rooms  by  a gentleman,  which  was 
pure-white,  and  with  a request  to  tell  him  its 
name.  He  said  it  had  flowered  from  some  bought 
some  time  back , when  no  one  would  buy  them  ; and 
I immediately  left,  called  on  a man  w'ho  had  some 
of  the  batch,  gave  him  what  he  asked  for  them, 
which  was  something  below  the  ordinary  price 
for  concolor,  he  being  very  well  satisfied  ; and 
so  was  I,  for  the  next  season  they  nearly  all 
flowered  and  turned  out  the  pure  snow-white 
flower  that  had  captivated  me  when  taken  out 
of  the  gentleman’s  hat;  so  that  my  friend 
“T.  B.  R.”  and  his  friend  are  somewhat 
faulty  in  their  memories.  I should  think  that 
sixty  years  ago  the  old  form  of  venustum  found 
by  Wallich  was  a rare  species  in  cultivation. 
Since  the  introduction  of  C.  niveum  we  have 
several  others  of  the  same  section  introduced, 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  which  are  C, 
Godefroyae  and  C.  bellatuluin,  and  all  this  sec« 
tion  came  from  the  limestone  districts  of  the 
islands  and  the  mainland  which  exist  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  so  that 
these  plants  all  require  a very  strong  heat  and 
plenty  of  moisture  in  the  air,  and,  therefore,  I 
say  to  all  those  having  any  of  the  above-named 
plants  and  concolor,  or  any  of  the  varieties  of 
it,  to  drain  the  pots  with  small  nodules  of  lime- 
stone, and  to  mix  some  amongst  the  peat  and 
Sphagnum  in  potting  them.  By  this  means  the 
plants  will  grow  vigorously  instead  of  dwindling 
along,  as  they  othervdse  do,  and  the  flowers, 
when  so  treated,  produce  longer  peduncles,  and 
become  more  efifective.  This  is  particularly 
necessary  in  the  kind  known  as  bellatulum, 
because  the  flowers  in  that  species  being  so 
large,  they  have  no  effect  when  the  foot-stalk 
does  not  raise  them  out  of  their  foliage.  The 
peat  must  be  good,  and  plenty  of  sun  and  light 
given,  shading  only  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
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sun.  A light  sprinkle  with  the  syringe  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon,  and  plenty  of  humidity 
in  the  atmosphere  at  all  times,  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  well  being  of  C.  niveum  and  all 
the  allied  section  of  the  genus. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


CATTLE YA  MAXIMA. 

I AM  in  receipt  of  some  flowers  of  this  beautiful 
plant  from  “ S.  W.”  These  C.  maxima  flowers 
are  very  lovely.  There  are  three  varieties 
amongst  them  ; the  one  marked  No.  2 is,  how- 
ever, the  only  remarkable  one,  being  a very  fine 
form,  flowers  fully  5 inches  across,  with  the 
colours  very  ricli  and  bright.  This,  I should 
think,  is  Backhouse’s  variety,  and  you  may  be 
sureof  it,  if  the  bulbs  are  shorter  and  thicker  than 
in  the  other  plants  ; it  has  the  flowers  of  this 
variety,  and  it  should  have  the  growths  ; if  not, 
let  me  know.  The  plant  was  first  discovered 
more  than  a hundred  years  ago,  and  it  was 
named  and  described  by  Bindley  about  sixty 
years  since,  and  some  ten  years  after  that  it  first 
appeared  in  this  country  in  a living  state.  It 
was  about  1836  when  I first  saw  it  in  flower, 
and  having  seen  others  much  larger,  the  name 
maxima  seemed  an  absurd  one  to  me,  and  so  it 
really  must  have  been  at  the  time  it  was  named, 
because  Bindley  established  the  genus  Cattleya 
on  a very  much  larger  flower,  C.  labiata.  Since 
then  the  plant  has  been  more  or  less  scarce, 
until  within  the  last  few  years,  and  now  appears 
to  be  somewhat  plentiful,  and  also  as  it  can 
be  had  at  a reasonable  price  I would  direct  the 
attention  of  my  readers  to  it  as  being  a plant  of 
great  beauty.  I do  not  think  some  of  the 
growers,  wdiom  I have  seen  keeping  this  plant 
cool  will  do  any  good  wdth  it,  and  I have  told 
them  so  pretty  plainly.  I have  never  attempted 
it  myself,  but  I have  grown  it  in  the  Cattleya- 
house  and  also  in  a stove  in  the  company  of 
Marantas,  Nepenthes,  and  the  like  plants,  that 
require  plenty  of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere. 
It  only  requires  to  be  well  drained,  as  this,  I 
think,  is  the  most  important  matter.  Then  in 
potting  let  the  peat  and  Sphagnum  be  made 
quite  firm,  and  be  sure  that  it  is  built  up  in  a 
cone-like  mound  above  the  pot’s  rim.  Recollect 
that  they  are  not  bog  plants,  as  I was  compelled 
to  tell  an  old  friend,  and  you  must  not  keep 
them  over  wet,  as  if  they  were  in  the  Slough  of 
Despond,  and  Cattleyas  especially  should  be 
kept  nicely  moist,  but  should  never  be  drenched 
with  w'ater.  The  plant  is  a native  of  Ecuador. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


MASDEVALLIA  TOVARENSIS. 

Tins  plant  is  sometimes  named  M.  Candida,  from 
its  colour,  but  it  is  more  frequently  called  by 
the  name  given  above,  which  is  its  native 
country,  from  whence  it  was  brought  to  this 
country  about  forty  years  since.  It  was  much 
sought  after,  and  for  the  first  twenty  years  of 
its  being  known  it  was  very  scarce.  This  M. 
tovarensis  is  in  great  request  for  flowering 
about  this  time,  and  “ A Friend — A Reader  of 
Gabdenixg,”  will  have  a great  display  of  these 
flowers,  I should  think,  about  Christmas, 
just  a time  when  pure-white  flowers  will  be  in 
great  demand  for  the  decoration  of  ladies’  hair 
and  for  coat  flowers.  Well,  how  is  this  great 
display  obtained,  you  will  say  ? My  plant  has 
only  two  growing  points,  and  I suppose  these 
will  not  produce  many  spikes  ; and  here  is  just 
a case  worth  the  recollecting — never  on  any 
occasion  cut  one  of  these  spikes.  They  produce 
from  two  to  five  flowers  on  the  top,  and  the 
flowers  individually  can  be  picked,  and  the 
plant  will  go  on  growing,  and  unless  you  ob- 
serve it  has  turned  brown  and  is  dead  it  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plant,  because  at 
the  next  autumn,  when  other  young  spikes  are 
produced,  the  old  ones,  you  will  find,  have 
pushed  up  buds  from  the  top,  which  will  be 
ready  to  open  with  the  spikes  of  this  year. 
Thus,  you  see,  if  you  have  two  new  spikes  with 
five  flowers  on  each  that  would  be  ten  flowers, 
but  if  you  have  two  old  spikes  as  well  you  have 
about  twenty  flowers,  and  my  friend,  whom  I 
previously  named,  has  several  plants  with  five 
and  six  old  spikes,  and  as  many  or  more  new 
ones  on  each,  so  that  I am  sure  he  will  have  a 
magnificent  display.  I do  not  think  it  will  be 
worth  while  leaving  them  for  a third  year.  Some 
may  live  and  flower  again,  but  I think  most  will 
die  away  before  the  third  year  comes  round. 
It  is  a very  delightful  plant  when  in  flower.  Its 


pure-white  triangular  blossoms  have  short  tail- 
like points,  so  that  they  are  not  outlandish,  or 
unwieldy,  or  cumbersome  when  cut.  How  to 
treat  this  plant  is  the  next  thing.  It  comes  from 
the  Province  of  Caraccas,  in  Venezuela,  and  this 
is  not  so  cool  as  the  native  home  of  M.  Harryana 
and  such-like  species ; but  it  will  thrive  well 
enough  with  the  Odontoglossums  in  the  summer 
time  ; but  in  the  winter  and  spring  months  it 
likes  a little  more  heat  than  those  plants  re- 
quire, and  I used  to  have  it  splendid  about 
Christmas  by  standing  it  in  the  house  with  the 
Cattleyas,  and  as  there  was  not  a great  deal  of 
moisture  in  the  house  at  this  season  the  flowers 
opened  well,  and  lasted  a very  long  time.  I am 
a staunch  believer  in  the  flowers  opening  in  the 
house  in  which  they  are  to  stand.  I am  sure, 
whatever  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  be  it 
very  wet  or  the  same  excess  in  the  opposite 
direction,  the  plants  should  remain  in  it  to  last. 
Drain  well  and  pot  in  peat-fibre  and  Sphagnum 
Moss,  to  which  may  be  added,  during  the  course 
of  potting,  some  dribblings  of  charcoal.  When 
the  plants  begin  to  get  bare  in  the  middle,  as 
they  sometimes  will,  they  should  be  broken  up 
and  repotted.  Matt.  Bramble. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

GINGER-WORTS  (CURCUMAS). 

My  attention  is  drawn  to  these  plants  by  “ J. 
Childs,”  who  largely  dilates  upon  the  beauties 
of  the  one  sent,  and  very  striking  they  are 
indeed,  but  the  fashion  of  the  present  day 
ignores  them.  Curcumas  are  beautiful  plants, 
more  particularly  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  their  flowers  are  produced  ; they  are  inte- 
resting also  from  an  economic  point,  as  from  C. 
Longa  and  several  other  species  the  Turmeric  of 
commerce  is  produced.  These  plants  are  also 
useful,  as  they  by  dying  down  in  the  winter 
make  room  for  other  winter-flowering  things. 
They  are  easily  grown  well,  requiring  good 
drainage,  and  for  soil  using  a mixture  of  peat 
and  loam  in  about  equal  parts,  making  it  fairly 
sandy,  and  they  should  be  kept  dry  enough  to 
rest  them  through  the  winter  months,  and 
then  the  pots  should  be  laid  upon  their  sides. 
In  the  spring  when  they  are  started  again  all 
the  old  soil  should  be  shaken  away  from  them. 
There  is  a large  family  of  these  plants,  but  I 
have  introduced  a few  species  only,  and  if  these 
do  not  cause  my  readers  to  wish  there  were 
more — all  I can  say  is  then  do  not  grow  any. 
All  of  them  like  the  heat  of  the  stove,  and  a 
good  deal  of  moisture  both  to  their  roots  and  in 
the  atmosphere. 

C.  Roscoeana. — This  I give  first  because  it  is 
the  kind  sent  for  name  by  “ J.  Childs.”  It  is  a 
plant  that  should  win  the  heart  of  every  amateur, 
having  beautiful  foliage,  the  bracts  being 
orange-yellow  and  the  flowers  a rich  scarlet. 
East  Indies. 

C.  petiolata,  spikes  about  6 inches  long, 
bearing  large  hollow  pouches.  These  are 
greenish-yellow  at  the  base,  the  recurved 
margin  deep  rose-pink,  the  top  ones  being  larger 
and  wholly  of  a deep-rose  colour  ; flowers  pale- 
yellow.  Burmah. 

C.  AUSTRALASICA. — As  its  name  implies,  this 
species  is  from  the  Antipodes,  the  northern  part 
of  Queensland  being  its  home.  It  is  similar  to 
the  last-named,  but  its  leaves  are  longer  and 
narrower,  spike  about  the  same  length  ; the 
lower  bracts,  however,  are  wholly  green,  the 
upper  ones  bright  rosy-red  and  the  flowers  yel- 
low. These  three  species  are  very  gay  and 
handsome  autumn  bloomers,  and  well  deserve 
the  attention  of  everyone  having  a stove,  and 
they  last  in  full  beauty  for  three  or  four  weeks. 

J.  Jarvis. 


MIGNONETTE  IN  POTS. 

The  end  of  September  is  the  best  time  to  sow 
Mignonette  for  early  spring  flowering,  and  as  it 
is  such  a general  favourite  a few  lines  may  be 
useful  to  give  the  method  of  culture  I adopt 
with  success.  The  following  is  briefly  the  plan 
I find  gives  me  good  results — viz.  ; Some  good 
turf  that  has  been  stacked  up  a few  months  is 
chopped  up  fine,  but  not  sifted,  with  some  quite 
rotten  hotbed  manure,  or  leaf -mould  and  a little 
silver-sand.  The  pots  that  I find  best  are 
4-inch,  5-inch,  and  6-inch  ones.  These  have  a 
good  drainage  of  potsherds  placed  in  the  bottom, 


and  on  this  some  of  the  roughest  soil  is  placed , - 
filling  up  with  finer  soil  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
pot,  and  pressing  down  quite  firm  and  level. 

On  this  about  a dozen  seeds  are  sown,  very 
lightly  covered  with  fine  soil,  and  set  in  a cold  C 
frame,  and  kept  watered  with  a fine-rosed  pot  I 
until  the  seed  germinates,  when  more  air  is  kept  ■ 
on,  and  in  fine,  mild  weather  the  lights  are  drawn  1 
entirely  off,  so  that  the  young  plants  may  not  I 
get  drawn  up  weakly.  Great  care  is  necessary  I 
with  the  watering  of  Mignonette  in  its  early  I 
stages  of  growth,  for  if  overdone  the  young  j 
plants  turn  yellow  and  die  off ; therefore  it  is  I 
better  to  let  them  get  rather  dry,  and  then  give  ? 
a good  watering,  than  to  be  too  frequently  ^ 
sprinkling  the  surface.  They  do  well  in  a cold 
frame  until  the  days  get  short,  when  the  best 
place  to  store  them  is  on  a shelf  near  the  glass, 
in  a cool  greenhouse,  when  if  carefully  tended  . 
they  will  make  fine  pots  full  of  beautifully-  I 
scented  spikes  of  bloom  in  spring.  When  they  j 
begin  to  push  up  a central  stem  it  is  advisable  f 
to  pinch  the  point  right  out,  to  induce  several  | 
sturdy  shoots  to  branch  out  close  to  the  soil.  y 

J.  G.,  Hants.  ' 


BLUE  AFRICAN  LILY  (AGAPANTHUS 
UMBELLATUS). 

This  very  useful  plant  is  usually  seen  in  glass- 
housesatthistimeof  year;  but  on  the  south  coast, 
and  especially  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  it  is  used  as 
an  outdoor  plant,  and  very  beautiful  and  effective 
it  is,  for  the  foliage  is  of  the  darkest  green,  and  ^ 
the  flower-spikes,  that  are  dwarfer  and  sturdier  - 
than  when  they  are  kept  under  glass,  produce 
very  fine  heads  of  bloom  of  a deep-blue,  and 
last  in  perfection  for  a long  time.  This  plant  is 
of  such  a strong-rooting  character  that  when  it 
has  occupied  any  ordinary  pot  for  two  or  three 
years  the  mass  of  fleshy  roots  expand  so  much  , 
that  they  will  burst  the  pot,  and  to  overcome 
this  difficulty  the  growers  have  very  stout  pots 
that  are  encircled  by  iron  bands  just  under  the 
rim  and  about  3 inches  from  the  bottom,  and  in 
these  they  may  be  kept  for  several  years,  when 
they  are  usually  transferred  to  large  tubs.  The 
main  requirements  of  this  plant  are  a good  stiff 
soil,  such  as  loam  and  a little  manure,  and 
plenty  of  water  in  the  growing  season  ; and  as  ' 
it  is  by  no  means  a tender  subject,  it  is  in  these 
parts  left  out-of-doors  until  November,  when  it 
is  set  in  a cold  greenhouse,  or  in  any  covered 
building  where  the  frost  is  excluded,  and  early 
in  spring  the  plants  are  cleaned  over,  and  any  , 
of  the  old  soil  that  can  be  forked  out  is  loosened 
and  replaced  with  new.  They  are  then  set  out  | 
in  some  temporary  shelter  and  kept  well  supplied  j 
with  liquid-manure.  They  soon  start  into  J 
vigorous  growth,  and  as  a foliage  plant  alone 
they  are  worthy  of  all  the  care  that  can  be 
given  them  ; but  their  lovely  spikes  of  bloom 
are  a very  great  addition.  J.  G.,  Hants.  ' 


AN  AMATEUR’S  GREENHOUSE. 

Some  eighteen  months  or  so  ago  I asked  ^ 
“ J.  C.  0.”  or  “B.  C.  R.”  to  assist  me  in  my  ^ 
efforts  to  cultivate  plants  in  my  possession,  by 
giving  me  their  advice.  One  of  them  (I  forget  i 
which)  did  so,  and  I write  again  to  let  him  know  , 
how  I am  getting  on,  and  also  to  seek  some 
further  advice.  To  begin  with,  I have  twice 
pulled  my  house  to  pieces,  because  I found  it  . 
was  not  large  enough,  and  my  greenhouse  is 
now  16  feet  by  10  feet.  It  is  a leaiyto,  heated 
by  a brick  furnace,  and  a flue  of  3-inch  drain- 
pipe at  one  end,  and  along  the  back  wall  ■ 

18  inches  from  the  bed.  I have  regularly  fol- 
lowed the  advice  given  in  Gardening,  and  can 
look  back  upon  my  failures  and  see  the  cause  of , 
some  of  them.  For  instance,  my  first  attempt 
with  Cinerarias  was  a failure  ; but  at  present  I 
have  13  plants  in  6-inch  pots  growing  splendidly. 
Chinese  Primulas,  again,  I found  did  damp  off, 
but  being  determined  to  grow  them  I started ., 
again  this  season,  and  now  I have  12  of  the 
double  white  in  full  bloom.  Chrysanthemums 
with  me  last  year  were  but  a poor  display,  the' 
plants  being  long  and  lanky,  with  plenty  of  > 
flowers  and  few  leaves  ; but  this  season,  with 
my  mind  fully  bent  on  growing  them  success- ^ 
fully,  I can  say  I am  fairly  on  the  road  in  that  | 
direction,  having,  at  the  present  time  some  20  j 
varieties  growing  and  looking  well,  with  plentyj 
of  bloom  on  them  and  good  leaves.  To  those  | 
amateurs  like  myself  my  advice  is,  Per-i 
severe,  give  thought  and  attention  to  your . 
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work,  and  you  are  bound  to  succeed.  Now, 
would  “J.  C.  C.”  or  “B.  0.  R.”  tell  me 
the  probable  cause  of  W.  A.  Richardson  Rose, 
which  is  over  two  years  old,  and  which  is 
planted  outdoors  (was  under  glass  before  I 
shifted  my  house),  and  is  about  10  feet  long, 
only  showing  one  flower-bud,  and  that  two 
years  ago  ? It  has  good  drainage,  and  plenty 
of  old  bones  in  the  border,  which  was 
intended  for  a Vine,  which  did  not,  how'ever, 
break  into  growth.  I want  to  know  if  I had 
better  leave  it  outdoors  or  can  I plant  the  root 
outdoors,  and  take  the  shoots  indoors,  in 
“ another  part  of  the  garden,”  where  in}'  house 
is  situate  ? The  whole  of  my  mixed  collection 
is  both  liealthy  and  growing.  I should  like  to 
know  if  I can  grow  Mushrooms  beneath  the  stage 
(8  by  4),  as  I am  anxious  to  utilise  the  space  for 
that  purpose,  if  suitable  ? J.  E.,  Bristol. 


24.55.  — Flowers  for  market.  — My 
own  impression  is  that 
winter-flowering  Car- 
nations in  not  more 
than  half-a-dozen  var- 
ieties would  pay  as 
well  as  anything  at 
that  season.  During 
the  summer,  when  the 
Carnations  were  out- 
side, a crop  of  Cucum- 
bers might  be  taken, 
the  latter  to  be  clear  ed 
out  towards  the  end  of 
September,  when  the 
Carnations  were  ready 
to  come  in.  Eucharis 
amazonica  is  a paying 
crop  where  one  has 
had  experience  in  their 
management ; but  if 
the  bulbs  had  to  be 
purchased  the  stock 
would  represent  a good 
amount  of  money. 

Bouvardias  would 
throw  a lot  of  blos- 
soms, though  I don’t 
think  they  would  turn 
in  so  much  money  as 
Carnations.  Probably 
a combination  of  Car- 
nations, Bouvardias, 
and  Cyclamens  of  a 
good  strain  would  pay 
oetter  than  filling  the 
house  with  one  kind  of 
plant,  and  these  might 
all  be  worked  in  frames 
during  summer  and 
the  house  then  filled 
with  Cucumbers  or 
Tomatoes.  Whatever 
course  is  followed,  the 
house  must  be  con- 
stantly full  of  some- 
thing coming  on  or  in 
flower.  The  profits  on 
most  things  are  small 
now,  compared  with 
what  they  were  twenty 
years  ago.— -E.  H. 

2466.  —Carnation 
Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison.  — 

Young  plants  of  most 
subjects  will  generally  give  the  largest  flowers, 
but  that  is  not  the  caso  with  this  Carnation,  as 
old  plants  will  produce  as  large  blooms  as  young 
ones.  Under  suitable  treatment  the  plants  will 
live  for  four  or  five  years  and  be  satisfactory. 

<iepends  upon  how  they  are  man- 
apd.  All  the  flowers  should  be  picked  off  and 
the  plants  placed  in  the  open  air  by  the  middle 
ot  *J  uly.  A friend  of  mine  who  has  plants  3 feet 
m diameter,  stands  his  stock  on  a gravel  walk  in 

* i'f  fu  ^ ^ little  water 

all  the  pminer.  Plants  that  are  infested  with 
bug,  and  cankered  as  well,  are  not  worth  keep- 
ing. A ou  cannot  force  the  plants  into  flower, 
as  we  gardeners  understand  the  term.  Up  to 
tip  beginning  of  March  a temperature  of 
oO  degs  IS  sufficient.  As  the  season  advances 
It  may  be  increased.  With  sun-heat  and  plenty 
of  air  they  will  bear  more.— J.  C.  C.  ^ 

2439, -Treatment  of  African  Tube 

roses.  —Pot  the  bulbs  in  batches  at  monthly 


intervals,  iu  5-inch  pots,  each  bulb  to  be 
about  half  covered.  Use  the  same  kind  of 
I soil  that  Hyacinths  are  potted  in — loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  sand,  draining  the  pots  well.  Place 
them  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature, 
and  keep  the  soil  moist — not  wet — till  growth 
begins.  In  about  a month  after  potting  they 
may  be  moved  to  a forcing-house  if  early  flowers 
are  required.  If  plunged  in  bottom-heat,  the 
flowers  will  come  larger.  The  flowers  begin  to 
open  at  the  bottom  of  the  spike  first  and  work 
upwards,  and,  of  course,  will  not  all  open  at 
once,  though  the  early  blooms  may  be  on  the 
plants  when  the  late  ones  open. — E.  H. 

My  plan  of  growing  those  things  differs 

considerably  from  the  general  practice,  but  it 
answers  admirably.  Instead  of  potting  the 
bulbs  in  5-inch  pots  and  starting  in  a tempera- 
ture of  65  degs.  bottom-heat,  I pot  them  at  once 
in  6-inch  pots  and  start  with  60  degs.  bottom- 
hea+,  keeping  the  n just  moist  but  not  wet.  I 


Cp  flowers  of  Spiraa  Filipendula  fl.-pl.  (Dropwort'.  Engraved  for  G.\rdeninq 
from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  J.  MoWalters,  Armagh,  Ireland.  (See  p.  545.) 


stand  the  pots  close  to  the  glass,  and  when 
growth  commences  give  more  water,  but  no 
more  heat.  When  the  flower-spike  begins  to 
approach  the  glass  too  closely  I shift  the  pots, 
and  when  about  18  inches  high,  with  buds  be- 
ginning to  show,  I move  into  a cool-house. 
Comparing  results  with  a practical  floriculturist, 
I have  found  that  my  blooms  were  twice  as  large 
as  his,  more  than  twice  as  numerous,  and  the 
flower-stalk,  even  when  the  last  bloom  opened, 
did  not  in  any  case  exceed  4 feet  in  height,  so 
that  no  support  was  necessary.  Some  of  my 
bulbs  flowered  a little  later,  but  this  is  better 
than  too  rapid  development,  accompanied  by 
poor  and  scanty  blooms. — A.  G.  Butler. 
2430.— Treatment  of  Fuchsias.— The 

question  is  very  vague.  Fuchsias  which  have 
been  growing  in  the  garden  throughout  the  sum- 
mer should  now  either  be  cut  down  close  to  the 
ground  and  covered  with  litter  to  keep  off  frost, 
or  should  be  potted  and  cut  hard  back,  kept 


almost  dry  throughout  the  winter,  and  started 
again  into  growth  in  the  spring.  If  you  have 
no  Fuchsias  at  present,  and  desire  to  purchase 
some  for  conservatory  decoration,  it  would  be 
better  not  to  buy  them  before  the  spring,  as 
during  the  dull  months  of  winter  there  will  be 
little,  if  any,  bloom.  On  the  other  hand,  if  kept 
moderately  warm,  there  will  be  plenty  of  growth, 
which  will  give  you  ample  opportunity  of  mul- 
tiplying your  stock  by  cuttings,  hardly  any  of 
which  ever  fail  to  strike  root  readily  with  a little 
extra  heat.  For  training  upon  a wall  such 
vigorous-growing  kinds  as  the  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field  are  most  satisfactory.  For  tree-culture  I 
should  recommend  Berliner-kind  or  Phenomenal, 
for  small  pot-plants  Swanley  Gem,  Le  Cygne, 
erecta  var.  Novelty,  a small-flowered  but  ttori- 
ferous  and  interesting  form  ; for  basket-culture, 
F.  procumbens.  There  are  many  others  equally 
good,  the  old-fashioned  Mrs.  Marshall,  which 
can  be  grown  in  any  form,  and  its  many-named 
varieties  (between  half  of  which  the  name  repre- 
sents the  chief  difference).  Sunrise  is  a beauti- 
ful foliage  Fuchsia,  well  worth  growing,  but 
frequently  a shy  bloomer. — A.  G.  Butler. 

2467.  — A lean-to  conservatory. — Y ours 
is  one  of  those  perplexing  cases  that  occasionally 
come  under  notice,  and  in  which  it  is  difficult  to 
explain  the  cause  of  failure.  I can  only  help 
you  by  offering  one  or  two  suggestions  in  the 
form  of  questions.  In  the  first  place,  where 
does  the  water  come  from  which  is  given  the 
plants — does  it  come  iu  contact  with  zinc  spouts 
or  a cistern  ? If  so,  that  is  no  doubt  the  cause 
of  the  mischief.  Have  you  a stage  in  the  house, 
as  the  structure  is  evidently  a fairly  high  one  ? 
If  the  plants  are  too  far  away  from  the  glass, 
that  would,  to  some  extent,  account  for  your 
trouble.  I do  not  know  how  large  the  two 
ventilators  may  be  that  are  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  but  even  if  above  the  ordinary  size,  the 
house  must  be  imperfectly  ventilated.  If  this 
information  does  not  point  to  the  cause  of  failure 
you  had  better  send  more  particulars. — J.  C.  C. 
2389. -Plants  for  a greenhouse.— 

Flowers  of  many  kinds  can  certainly  be  grown 
where  rolled  plate  glass  is  used,  for  I have  not 
only  seen  it  done,  but  have  done  it  myself  more 
than  once.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  but 
few  things  appear  to  flourish  under  it,  the  growth 
made  being  comparatively  weak  and  spindly, 
and  the  flowers  following  suit.  I do  not  thmk 
a Vine  will  be  found  to  flourish  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  imagine  you  will  succeed  best 
with  Ferns,  Palms,  and  other  foliage-plants.  Of 
flowering  subjects  I fancy  Camellias  seem  to  do 
better  than  most  things. — B.  C.  R. 

2401.— Heating  a low  forcing-house. 

— If  you  intend  growing  Cucumbers  along  the 
front  of  the  house  you  will  want  a pit  there, 
with  false  bottom  and  bottom-heat.  To  supply 
this  three  rows  of  3-inch  pipes,  or  two  of  4-inch, 
should  be  placed  there,  under  the  false  (per- 
forated) bottom.  Another  hot-bed  along  the 
back  would  hardly  be  required,  but  if  it  is  you 
will  want  two  or  three  more  rows  there,  covered 
over  with  sheets  of  galvanised  iron  and  Cocoa- 
nut-fibre  for  plunging.  Three  more  rows  in  the 
pathway,  placed  whichever  side  would  be  most 
convenient,  but  preferably  in  the  front,  with  a 

2- inch  flow  and  return  along  above  the  front 
bed,  near  the  glass,  to  keep  the  cold  out  at  that 
point,  will  probably  suflBce.  If  no  bottom-heat 
is  wanted  at  the  back,  I should  still  place  a 

3- inch  flow  and  return  there,  beneath  the  stage 
if  a raised  one,  or  above  or  in  front  of  it  if  solid, 
and  three  rows  in  the  path  as  before.  Some- 
thing depends  upon  the  locality,  aspect,  and 
position  ; if  very  cold,  rather  more  piping  should 
be  provided,  if  warm,  a little  less  may  do  ; but 
it  is  always  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side  and  have 
plenty  of  heating  surface.— B.  C.  R. 

2437.  — Aspidistra  - leaves  turning 
brown. — If  the  soil  has  been  over- watered,  so 
as  to  become  sour,  the  leaves  will  go  off  in  the 
way  stated,  or  if  kept  too  dry  the  effect  will  be 
much  the  same.  The  plant  is  not  difficult  to 
manage  if  the  treatment  is  reasonable  and  regular 
attention  is  given.  The  leaves  must  be  kept 
free  from  dust  by  sponging  or  wiping.  The 
drainage  of  the  pots  must  be  free  and  open,  and 
if  the  plants  stand  in  saucers  stagnant  water 
must  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate. — E.  H. 

2.399.— Paint  for  hot-water  pipes.— There  is  no- 
thing so  good  as  lampblack,  mixed  with  boiled  oil.  Even  this 
gives  off  an  unpleasant  odour  for  a time ; but  it  does  no 
harm,  and  soon  goes  off.  There  is  no  need  lo  remove  the 
old  paint  — B C.  R. 
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2406.— Plants  for  a small  cool  green- 
house.— This  is  so  often  answered  in  this 
paper  that  I advise  you  to  look  through  a few 
back  numbers  and  see  the  various  plants  recom- 
mended by  difierent  correspondents.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a useful  list : Geraniums  or  Pelargo- 
niums (Zonals,  Regal,  and  the  Ivy-leaved  varie- 
ties). The  latter  are  especially  useful.  Great 
attention  has  been  paid  to  them  of  late  years. 
Tea-scented  Roses,  Arum  Lilies,  Primulas, 
Fuchsias,  Cinerarias,  Isolepis  gracilis,  Cupheas, 
Tuberous  Begonias  (very  interesting  and  in 
endless  variety),  Abutilons,  Heliotropes,  and 
Balsams. — Crow. 

2429  — Tuberose  bulbs.— These  are  of  no  use  for 
flowering  another  year,  and  are  generally  thrown  away. 
They  are  not  expensive  to  buy.  Our  climate  will  not  ripen 
the  growth. — E H. 

The  treatment  of  these  bulbs  after  flowering  is  very 

simple.  You  have  only  to  turn  them  out  of  their  pots  and 
throw  them  away.  They  are  not  likely  to  do  any  good  a 
second  year.  I should  therefore  recommend  you  to  pur- 
chase a fresh  lot  of  bulbs.— A.  G.  Botler. 

2445.— Pabiana  imbrlcata.— To  bloom  this  plant 
well  it  should  have  open  air  treatment  all  the  summer. 
It  is  as  nearly  as  possible  hardy,  and  would  make  a good 
subject  for  an  unheated  greenhouse.  When  the  growth 
has  been  well  ripened  by  exposure  it  generally  flowers 
freely. — E.  H. 

2470.— Passion-flower  not  blooming.— Give  the 
plant  a larger  poc,  and  train  the  main  stems  in  a light 
position,  within  a foot  or  so  of  the  glass,  and  the  Passion- 
flower will  produce  flowers  next  summer. — E.  H. 

I think  you  are  a wee  bit  impatient  about 

your  plant.  You  appear  to  me  to  have  had 
quite  a success  so  far,  which  will  be  complete  by 
the  exercise  of  a little  more  patience.  Being 
confined  in  a pot,  the  plant  has  not  had  time  to 
produce  flowering  wood.  You  had  better  put 
it  into  another  pot  two  sizes  larger  at  once,  so 
as  to  encourage  more  growth.  I advise  you  to 
withhold  giving  liquid  stimulants  until  themiddle 
of  the  coming  summer.  The  additional  root- 
space  will  afford  it  all  the  nourishment  it  requires 
until  that  time. — J.  C.  C. 

If  you  persevere  in  treating  it  kindly 

you  may  get  some  bloom  next  year.  I never 
expect  much  from  a Passiflora  until  it  is  three 
years  old.  I have  had  P.  cmrulea  growing 
vigorously  out-of-doors  for  two  years,  and  this 
year  only  one  bloom  was  produced.  P.  Constance 
Elliott,  grown  indoors,  in  its  third  year  pro- 
duced about  twenty  or  thirty  blooms.  You 
need  not  despair. — A.  G.  Butler. 

Buobaris  amazonica. — At  Welton  House  Gar- 
dens, Brough,  Yorkshire,  there  is  a fine  plant  of  Euoharis 
amazonica,  which  has  flowered  eleven  timee  in  seventeen 
months.  At  present  it  has  on  it  fourteen  flower-spikes, 
with  six  to  eight  blossoms  on  a spike.  Pancratium 
fragrans  has  also  been  good,  seven  spikes  on  one  plant, 
some  having  as  many  as  fifteen  flowers  on  one  spike. — 
II.  P. 

2392.— Heating  garden  frames.— A great  deal 
depends  upon  the  height  of  the  frames,  and  their  conse- 
quent cubic  capacity ; also  upon  the  material  of  which 
they  are  constructed,  and  whether  wind-tight,  &o.  If  well 
built  of  brick,  and  not  more  than  1 foot  high  in  front, 
and  2 feet  at  back,  a 2-inch  pipe  back  and  front,  well 
heated,  will  maintain  about  the  temperature  required. — 
B.  C.  R. 

2335.— Oil-Stove  in  a greenhouse.— If  you  fix  a 
flue  pipe  to  one  of  the  ordinary  heating  stoves  you  will 
carry  away  nearly  all  the  heat  as  well  as  the  furass. 
Besides,  it  is  not  nec-ssary.  Get  a well  made  article,  keep 
it  clean,  and  use  the  best  oil.  and  the  fumes  will  do  little 
or  no  harm.  But  do  not  use  it  except  when  really  neces- 
sary.— B.  C.  R. 


ROSBS. 


PLANTING  ROSES. 

From  now  onwards  into  the  spring  Rose-planting 
will  be  going  on  in  greater  or  lesser  quantities, 
as  weather  permits.  It  is  an  important  opera- 
tion, as  upon  its  being  carefully  done  depends 
all  the  possibilities  of  after  success  and  the  re- 
ward of  good  blooms  in  abundance.  All  things 
considered,  and  provided  the  soil  is  in  a fit  con- 
dition, I much  prefer  autumn  planting,  as  I have 
proved  over  and  over  again  that  fresh  root- 
action  at  once  commences,  not  enough  to  over- 
stimulate or  excite  the  plants  into  a premature 
growth,  but  enough  to  partly  establish  them, 
by  the  putting  forth  of  small  white  rootlets, 
which  are  then  ready,  and  the  moment  the 
weather  is  favourable  in  spring  these  little  roots 
are  at  work,  sending  up  food  to  the  bursting 
buds  and  growing  shoots,  making  them  vigorous, 
sturdy,  and  healthy.  My  Rose-planting  for 
this  season  has  been  finished  quite  a fortnight, 
but  there  are  many  who  have  not  yet  obtained 
their  plants,  and  to  these  a word  of  advice  may 
be  both  useful  and  opportune.  The  condition 
of  the  plants  upon  receipt  of  the  package  from 


the  nurseryman  should  be  particularly  noted. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  unpacking 
should  be  carefully  performed  and  tlie  plants 
have  immediate  attention.  If  merely  diy  at 
the  roots,  a dip  into  water  will  suffice,  and  they 
should  then  be  laid  in  friable  soil,  from  which 
they  can  be  again  taken  up  in  small  quantities 
for  planting,  always  avoiding  their  lying 
about  with  their  roots  exposed  to  cold,  drying 
winds.  But  it  sometimes  happens,  through  de- 
lays, that  Roses  arrive  in  anything  but  a satis- 
factory condition,  the  wood  appearing  shrivelled 
as  well  as  the  roots  being  dry.  Even  this  can 
be  remedied  and  the  plants  restored  to  normal 
freshness.  A trench  should  be  opened  in  the 
ground,  about  9 inches  deep,  and  the  Roses  laid 
in  the  bottom  of  it,  giving  them  a thorougli 
soaking  with  water.  They  should  then  be 
entirely  covered  with  earth,  and  here  they  may 
remain,  practically  buried,  for  at  least  three 
days.  They  may  then  be  taken  up,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  the  wood  and  bulbs  are  plump 
and  fresh,  and  if  the  site  is  ready  they  may  be 
planted  at  once  ; but  if  not,  they  should  be  laid 
in  in  the  manner  before  advised.  Although 
planting  may  be  done  at  almost  any  time,  if  it 
cannot  be  done  early  it  should  be  deferred 
rather  than  break  open  the  ground  when  it  is 
wet  and  sticky.  If  the  soil  is  trodden  about 
the  roots  when  in  this  condition  the  Roses  will 
not  flourish,  and  what  the  planter  thought  was 
time  gained  will  be  time  lost,  if  not  absolutely 
wasted.  It  may  be  thought  that  everyone  has 
more  sense  than  to  attempt  planting  with  the  soil 
in  such  a state,  but  I have  seen  Roses  planted 
when  in  treading  in  the  soil  the  operator’s  boots 
brought  it  all  out  again.  In  soils  of  a naturally 
wet  and  heavy  character,  even  when  fit  for 
planting,  it  is  a decided  advantage  to  have  a 
barrow-load  of  finer,  drier  soil,  and  to  place  a 
little  about  the  roots  of  each  plant  before  filling 
in  the  hole.  As  to  depth  of  planting  in  regard 
to  dwarf  Roses,  if  budded  plants,  the  union 
between  bud  and  stock  should  be  buried  at  least 
1 inch,  and  in  some  soils  2 inches  would  be  better. 
Many  of  our  Roses  now  have  a quantity  of  roots 
of  their  own,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  stock, 
simply  through  having  been  planted  deeply  ; 
and  to  facilitate  this  making  of  roots  I frequently 
cut  a little  notch  at  the  point  of  union,  and  some 
kinds  emit  roots  very  freely  when  so  treated. 
All  tall  Roses,  and  especially  standards,  should 
be  securely  staked  after  planting,  or  wind  will 
do  them  much  injury  ; but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  of  standards  fewer  will  be  planted,  as  there 
are  not  many  kinds  adapted  to  this  form  of 
culture,  unless  we  like  to  see  our  beds  and 
borders  filled  with  inverted  mops,  to  which  many 
standards  may  be  compared,  with  their  long 
legs  and  little  heads.  Lastly,  as  to  the  mulching 
of  manure  so  commonly  advised,  and  so  fre- 
quently applied  to  newly-planted  Roses.  I am 
convinced  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  it,  and 
it  sometimes  does  more  harm  than  good, 
especially  upon  cold,  wet,  moisture-holding 
soils.  A soil  of  this  description  needs  all 
the  ameliorating  influence  of  frosts,  &c.,  but 
coating  it  with  manure  keeps  out  the  frost, 
and  checks  evaporation — a desirable  thing  in 
summer,  perhaps — but  in  winter  it  has  the 
effect  of  keeping  the  soil  cold,  wet,  and  sod- 
dened,  even  into  the  spring,  when  the  sun’s 
warm  rays  ought  to  be  striking  into  the  soil, 
warming  it,  and  awakening  the  roots  from  sleep 
and  rest  to  activity  and  vigour.  Upon  lighter 
soils  the  effect  of  a mulch  of  manure  is  not  so 
bad,  but  I do  not  think  it  necessary,  and  have 
never  given  it,  although  I have  planted  thou- 
sands of  Roses  upon  a variety  of  soils.  If  there 
should  be  a soil  such  as  I have  had  no  experi- 
ence of  that  demands  something  of  the  sort,  let 
the  mulch  be  of  a light,  warm  material,  such  as 
Fern,  straw,  or  leaves,  and  then  it  will  not  sour 
the  soil.  Obviously  there  is  no  need  for 
manurial  stimulants  in  winter,  and  with  winter 
rains  beating  down  upon  mulches  of  manure  the 
goodness  of  it  is  washed  down  to  roots  that  can- 
not feed  upon  it,  and  it  must  either  in  the  case 
of  heavy  soil  remain,  rendering  the  soil  cold 
and  inert,  or  if  the  soil  is  light  and  drainage 
good  it  passes  away  absolutely  wasted.  The 
great  mortality  among  newly-planted  Roses, 
of  which  we  sometimes  hear,  can,  by  careful 
planting  and  after  attention,  be  considerably 
reduced,  if  not  absolutely  prevented.  Without 
wishing  to  speak  boastfully,  out  of  800  Roses 
planted  last  season,  according  to  ideas  herein 
expressed,  not  one  died,  although  22  degs.  of 


frost  passed  over  them,  and  they  were  not  pro- 
tected in  any  shape  or  form,  except  by  a snowy 
mantle  of  .S  inches  ; but  as  no  injury  was  done 
above  the  snow  line,  we  may  safely  assume  none 
would  have  been  done  below.  Even  had  there 
been  no  snow,  and  the  Roses  been  killed  to  the 
ground-line,  that  advantage  of  deep  planting 
would  have  manifested  themselves  by  a vigorous 
growth  in  due  season  from  buds  formed  upon 
the  buried  portions  of  the  shoots.  A.  H. 


2432.— Monthly  Roses.— When  monthly 
Roses  are  planted  in  beds  it  is  a good  plan  to 
cut  them  down  about  the  middle  of  February. 
They  then  send  up  strong  young  growths  that 
flower  more  or  less  all  the  summer,  and  these 
produce  much  finer  flowers  than  those  obtained 
from  old  bushes  not  so  treated.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, necessary  to  cut  down  old  plants  that 
stand  in  mixed  borders  or  similar  positions  if 
large  bushes  are  preferred  to  small  ones  ; but 
even  in  that  case  it  is  a good  plan  to  cut  out 
some  of  the  old  wood  from  the  centre  of  the 
plant,  to  give  more  room  for  the  young  shoots 
that  spring  up  from  the  bottom. — J.  0.  C. 

In  a general  way  these  do  not  require  much  prun- 
ing, especially  after  the  plants  get  strong.  A weakly 
plant  may  be  strengthened  by  cutting  back  the  first  year 
after  planting.  Afterwards  very  little  pruning  is  re- 
quired, and  that  little  should  take  place  towards  the 
end  of  March. — E.  H. 

2453.— Roses  and  creepers  for  an 
east  wall. — I have  had  the  following  Roses 
do  well  on  an  east  wall  in  the  Midlands : 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  W.  A.  Richardson,  and 
Cheshunt  Hybrid.  In  fact,  W.  A.  Richardson 
came  in  better  form  on  the  east  wall  than  on  the 
south.  Lamarque  and  Jaune  Desprez  also  did 
well  on  the  east  aspect.  Among  other  creepers 
that  will  succeed  are  the  Trumpet  Honeysuckle, 
Clematis  montana,  the  common  white  Jasmine, 
and  the  yellow  naked  - flowered  Jasmine. — 
E.  H. 

Gloire  de  Dijon,  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  or  Aim^e 

Vibert,  would  answer  your  purpose.  Ivies,  Virginian 
Creeper,  Ceanothus,  white  and  yellow  Jasmine,  Honey- 
suckle, and  Clematis,  all  do  w'ell  in  such  a position.— 
A.  G.  Butler. 

Gloire  de  Dijon  and  Red  Gloire  (Reine  Marie 

Henriette)  are  two  suitable  Roses  for  such  an  aspect. 
With  regard  to  other  climbers  to  associate  with  them,  you 
may  select  Clematis  Jackmani  and  the  white  Jasmine. — 
J.  C.  C. 

2471.— Treatment  of  Roses  in  pots. 

— You  should  have  stated  the  name  of  the 
Rose  you  have  had  for  two  years  without 
getting  it  to  flower.  From  what  you  say  I 
think  it  must  be  W.  A.  Richardson.  If  so,  you 
had  better  put  it  into  a pot  two  sizes  larger  at 
once,  and  at  the  end  of  January  prune  it  mode- 
rately. With  regard  to  the  other  two  Roses 
it  appears  that  the  roots  are  weak  from  some 
cause.  In  all  probability  they  want  larger  pots. 
If  so,  let  them  have  them  at  once,  and  prune 
them  at  the  same  time  as  the  other.  Mean- 
while, keep  them  in  the  coolest  part  of  the 
house. — J.  C.  C. 

2463.— Roses  in  pots.— If  you  do  not  re- 
quire the  Roses  to  bloom  before  June  you  may 
purchase  plants  from  the  open  ground  and  pot 
them  at  once,  using  a compost  of  three  parts 
loam  and  one  part  leaf-soil.  If  these  materials 
are  not  available,  get  the  best  garden  soil  you 
can  and  mix  some  sand  with  it.  All  the  atten- 
tion they  want  during  the  winter  is  to  keep  the 
soil  in  the  pots  moist.  You  had  better  prune 
them  in  January. — J.  C.  C. 

2376.— Roses  in  Yorkshire.— Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose 
should  succeed  right  enough  on  a warm  aspect;  but  I 
should  advise  you  not  to  attempt  ManSohal  Niel,  which  is 
a comparatively  tender  and  delicate  variety.  One  of  the 
pretty  China  Roses  would  be  much  more  satisfactory,  or 
any  of  the  charming  cluster  (Polyantha)  kinds.— B.  C.  R. 

2475.  — Plan  for  laying  out  villa 
gardens. — You  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
departure  you  have  made  in  laying  out  your 
garden.  From  the  information  you  send,  I can 
quite  understand  that,  although  you  have  only 
a limited  area  to  deal  with,  you  have  worked 
on  broad  lines,  and  therefore  secured  a garden 
that  is  not  offensive  to  correct  taste.  You  have 
been  wrongly  advised  to  sow  Grass-seeds  now, 
as  well  as  in  using  the  coke-breeze.  The  Grass- 
seeds  may  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  March. 
It  is  a good  plan  to  cover  the  seeds  with  some 
sifted  soil.  (Certainly  the  lawn  should  be  weeded 
before  the  seed  is  sown.  One  peck  of  seed  for 
the  space  you  mention  will  be  sufficient.  On 
no  account  be  tempted  to  use  the  coke-breeze  to 
cover  the  seeds. — J.  C.  C. 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

THE  HERBACEOUS  SPIR^AS. 

Thi3  extensive  genus  comprises  several  species 
characterised  by  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  and 
the  airy  grace  of  their  flowers.  Of  the  larger 
herbaceous  kinds  none,  perhaps,  is  more  striking 
than  S.  Aruncus  (Goat’s-beard),  a vigorous 
perennial,  which  grows  from  3 feet  to  5 feet 
high,  and  flowers  in  summer,  producing  its 
numerous  small  white  flowers  in  long  spikes, 
forming  a terminal  panicle.  It  is  found  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
and  is  a valuable  subject  for  grouping  with  other 
fine-foliaged  herbaceous  plants,  thriving  in 
ordinary  soil,  and  easily  multiplied  by  division 
of  the  tufts.  A rather  common  but  very  pleasing 
British  species  is  S.  Eilipendula  (Dropwort), 
which  grows  from  1 foot  to  2 feet  high,  and  has 
yellowish-white  flowers  {often  tipped  with  red) 
in  loose  terminal  corymbs.  When  the  flower- 
stems  are  pinched  off  it  forms  a very  effective 
edging-plant,  the  Fern-like  aspect  of  its  foliage 
rendering  it  very  distinct  from  many  other 
plants  which  are  used  for  this  purpose.  The 
Double  variety,  S. 

Eilipendula  fl.-pl.  (see 
illustration  on  page  543), 
will  be  found  useful  in  the 
mixed  border,  and  is  very 
pretty  as  a cut  flower. 

It  thrives  in  ordinary  soil, 
and  is  multiplied  by  divi- 
sion of  the  tufts.  One  of 
the  handsomest  of  the 
hardy  herbaceous  Spiraeas 
is  the  American  species 
known  as  S.  lobata  or 
venusta.  It  grows  frcm 
IJ  feet  to  3 feet  high,  and 
has  deep  rosy  - carmine 
flowers  in  large  terminal 
compound  cymes.  The 
foliage  is  also  handsome. 

It  does  best  in  sandy  loam, 
and  is  valuable  for  the 
mixed  border  or  for  plant- 
ing on  the  margins  of 
shrubberies  or  in  beds 
among  groups  of  the  finer 
perennials.  Another  very 
handsome  kind,  somewhat 
resembling  the  last-named, 
but  dwarfer,  is  the  Ja- 
panese species,  S.  palmata, 
which  grows  fi-om  feet 
to  2 feet  high,  and”  has 
crimson  flowers  in  a many- 
branched  panicle.  The 
leaves  are  of  handsome 
palmate  form,  suited  for 
the  same  positions  and 
sort  as  the  last-named 
kind.  The  common  British 
Meadow  - sweet  (S.  Ul- 
maria)  would,  no  doubt, 
be  considered  a plant  of 
high  merit  were 
it  only  an  exotic.  It 
is  seldom  seen  in  gar- 
dens, but  there  are  often 
worse  things  to  be  found  in  our  borders. 
As  it  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  de- 
scription here,  I merely  say  that  it  deserves  a 
place,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  variety,  in  the 
mixed  border,  on  the  margins  of  shrubberies,  or 
in  the  rougher  parts  of  pleasure-grounds,  where 
it  may  be  advantageously  planted  with  other 
subjects  which  do  not  require  much  looking 
after.  Almost  any  soil  will  suit  it ; if  moist  so 
much  the  better.  S.  caespitosa  is  also  a very 
pretty  dwarf  plant,  and  does  well  in  an  open 
position  in  a rock  garden.  B. 


Hardiness  of  Carnations.  — Last  winter 
(Jan.  4th,  1890),  I wrote  to  Gardening,  record- 
ing an  experiment  with  Carnations  in  proof  of 
their  hardiness.  This  year  I have  taken  a 
number  of  cuttings  as  usual,  striking  the  coarser 
kinds,  such  as  the  Cloves  and  Sandringham  Red, 
out-of-doors  in  a prepared  border,  but  without 
any  protection,  and  the  yellow-ground  varieties 
and  bizarres  in  boxes  in  a warm  greenhouse  ; and 
here  I may  mention  that  some  of  the  early  cut- 
tings of  the  latter  kinds— about  one  in  ten 

failed  to  strike,  and  therefore  I took  four  dozen 
more  in  October  after  several  sharp  frosts  had 


been  upon  them,  and  all  of  these  are  striking. 
As  soon  as  the  first  batch  of  the  supposed 
delicate  varieties  had  rooted  I potted  them  up 
in  large  thumbs,  and  grew  them  on  in  the  same 
house  until  about  a fortnight  ago,  when  I planted 
out  the  whole  of  my  rooted  cuttings  in  the  open 
ground  in  the  positions  in  which  I expect  them 
to  bloom  next  year.  There  was  a frost  the  same 
night,  but  so  far  not  one  plant  has  gone  off ; all 
look  fresh  and  vigorous. — A.  G.  Butler. 

— A weedy  lawn,  &c.  — “Erin”  may  di? 
away  at  the  weeds  in  the  lawn  all  the  winter  if  the  work 
takes  so  long,  and  having  got  them  all  out,  at  least,  all 
the  large  ones  (these  are  sure  to  be  some  work  for  the 
future),  a top-dressing  of  rich  soil  should  be  applied,  and 
the  Grass  seeds  sown  in  March. — E.  H. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

COTONEASTERS. 

The  dwarfer  Cotoneastersare  valuable  evergreen 
shrubs  for  clothing  low  walls,  banks,  steep  places, 
or  to  grow  upon  the  larger  rockeries.  Their 
greatest  beauty  is  seen  at  the  present  time, 
when  they  are  laden  with  a profuse  crop  of 
bright-coloured  berries.  C.  microphylla  is  one 


of  the  commonest  and  best  known.  It  is  a lovely 
shrub,  with  a spreading  yet  graceful  habit  of 
growth,  and  it  never  looks  better  than  when 
permitted  to  ramble  at  will  upon  some  stony 
bank,  where,  perhaps,  little  else  would  grow. 
It  is  sometimes  used  as  a wall-climber,  but 
there  are  so  many  other  things  really  good  but 
needing  a wall  that  I always  think  when  I see 
a wall  clothed  with  this  Cotoneaster  it  is  a pity 
to  devote  so  choice  a spot  to  a plant  that  would 
thrive  equally  as  well  elsewhere.  The  best 
masses  of  this  kind  I ever  saw  were  isolated 
upon  a lawn,  and  beautiful  they  looked,  being 
then  laden  with  berries,  and  each  mass  was 
about  4 feet  high  and  was  spread  over  several 
square  yards  of  ground.  It  is  an  admirable 
shrub  for  massing  in  the  foreground  of  shrub- 
beries, as  it  tends  to  relieve  their  all  too  formal 
edge.  H.  thymifolia  is  another  pretty  kind, 
perfectly  hardy  but  not  so  vigorous  as  the  pre- 
ceding kind.  It  has  a dense  spreading  habit, 
and  the  shoots  are  clothed  with  minute  leaves 
little  bigger  and  much  resembling  those  of  the 
Thyme.  It  flowers  and  fruits  with  the  greatest 
profusion  ; the  flowers,  like  those  of  the  other 
species,  are  white,  but  small,  and  not  very  con- 


spicuous, except  as  a mass  ; but  the  myriads  of 
bright-red  berries  which  come  after  are  pretty 
effective,  and  impart  a warm  glow  of  welcome 
colour.  This  kind  is  well  adapted  for  planting 
upon  the  rockery,  where  it  can  spread  about 
and  cushion  down  in  a rich  mass  against  the 
base  of  some  huge  rock,  or  if  planted  above 
tumble  down  over  the  face  of  the  rock  in  verdant 
clusters  of  rich  growth,  pretty  at  all  times,  but 
doubly  so  now.  The  rockery  needs  a few  choice 
evergreen  shrubs  to  furnish  it  in  winter,  and 
this  one  can  be  recommended  as  one  of  the  very 
best  for  the  purpose.  C.  nummularia  is  a useful 
kind,  quite  prostrate  in  habit,  creeping  over  the 
ground  and  rooting  as  it  goes.  Trailing  down 
banks  and  over  stones,  as  a margin  to  shrubbery 
borders,  it  carpets  the  ground  with  a rich 
growth,  and  it  always  looks  well.  C.  Simonsi 
is  one  of  the  showiest,  but  owing  to  its  erect  and 
stiff  habit  of  growth  it  cannot  be  used  in  such 
a variety  of  charming  ways  as  the  preceding 
kinds.  It  is  almost  evergreen,  losing  its  leaves 
only  just  before  new  growth  commences.  It  is 
a capital  plant  to  put  against  a fence  to  make 
a pretty  screen,  and  it  is  extremely  bright  and 
showy,  with  a profusion  of  large  berries  all 
through  the  dullest 
months  of  the  year. 
Masses  of  it  in  the 
rougher  parts  of  the 
garden,  or  beside  wood- 
land walks,  have  a 
charming  effect  in  win- 
ter. A.  H. 


2438.  — A quick - 
growing  ever- 
green.— The  common 
Privet  is  often  used  for 
filling  gaps  in  hedges, 
and  it  has  the  meric  of 
being  cheap,  and  it  will 
grow  under  difficult  condi- 
tions. If  I were  filling  a 
gap  in  an  evergreen 
hedge  I should,  if  pos- 
sible, use  the  same  kind 
of  plant  as  the  hedge  was 
formed  with.  Then, 
bushy  Hollies  are  good 
for  stopping  gaps  if  some 
pains  are  taken  in  the 
planting.  Yew  - trees, 
again,  and  Laurels  easily 
transplant.  The  Ameri- 
can Aibor-Vitie,  again,  is 
a good  hedge  plant,  and 
if  all  that  is  required  is 
to  hide  an  unsightly 
break  in  a fence,  this  will 
do  it  at  once. — 45.  H. 

2444.  — Raising 
Hollies  from  seeds. 
— The  berries  must  hang 
till  ripe,  which  will  not 
be  before  February  in  a 
general  way.  Probably 
the  berries  you  sowed 
were  unripe.  Holly- 
berries  are  generally 
packed  in  damp  sand  and 
laid  in  a bed  for  12 
months  before  sowing,  to  soften  the  hard  crust 
which  enclosed  the  life  of  the  plant.  If  sown  as 
soon  as  gathered  the  seeds  must  be  covered  a 
couple  of  inches  deep,  and  they  will  be  in  the 
ground  12months  ; sothebetterplan  istolay  them 
in  a heap  and  sow  the  February  following. — E.  H. 

The  Holly-berries  should  be  taken  from 

the  trees  about  the  end  of  the  year.  To  keep 
them  until  it  is  time  to  sow  the  seeds  in  the 
spring,  mix  some  dry  sand  with  them,  and  place 
them  in  flower  pots  or  jars,  which  must  be  either 
buried  in  the  ground  or  stood  on  the  floor  of  a 
cool  cellar  or  shed.  Early  in  April  take  out  the 
seeds  and  sow  them  in  drills  1 inch  deep.  In 
due  time  the  seedlings  will  appear.  They, 
however,  come  up  very  irregularly.  Sometimes 
it  is  two  years  before  the  whole  of  the  seeds 
vegetate.- — J.  C.  C. 

2468.— Planting  a Laurel-hedge.— The  ground 
should  be  dug-  over  and  cleaned  first,  leaving,  of  course, 
the  Hollies  now  there  ; but  the  Ivy  and  Briers  had  better 
be  removed,  if  the  Laurels  are  to  have  a fair  chance.  Get 
the  ground  cleaned  and  plant  the  Laurels  and  Hollies 

next  spring. — E.  H. 

Our  readers  will  kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to 
receive  for  engraving  any  suggestive  or  beautiful  photo 
graphs  o f plants  or  ga/rdm  scenes,  especially  of  gardens 
a picturesque  character. 


Our  Re.4ders’  Illustrations  : Group  of  Herbaceous  Spiraaas  at  Ashley  Heath,  Bowdon,  Chesh're. 
Engraved  for  Gardenino  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  F.  Baden  Btnger. 
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FRUIT. 

PRUNING  FRUIT-TREES. 

As  soon  as  the  leaves  are  cleared  from  the  trees 
— whether  they  be  on  walls  or  in  the  open— the 
work  of  winter  pruning  ought  to  commence,  for 
where  there  is  a good  deal  of  this  sort  of  work 
to  get  through  it  is  not  safe  to  leave  it  until  the 
days  are  lengthening,  for  then  the  press  of  other 
work  is  almost  eertain  to  cause  it  to  be  either 
hurried  over  or  else  not  done  at  all.  Now, 
pruning  is  work  that  if  done  as  it  ought  to  be 
should  never  be  hurried  over,  or  done,  in  a 
slovenly,  haphazard  style.  Far  better  leave  the 
trees  togrow  naturally,  for  then  growers  will  gener- 
ally get  a quantity  of  fruit ; but  if  they  desire 
quality  as  well  they  must  use  the  knife  with 
judgment,  and,  I may  remark,  that  the  operator 
needs  to  have  not  only  a good  knowledge  of  each 
distinct  kind  of  fruit,  but  also  of  the  different 
varieties,  as  it  will  never  do  to  prune  all  varie- 
ties alike,  for  although  some  varieties  crop 
splendidly  on  the  close  spurred-in  plan,  others 
produce  the  finest  fruits  on  young  wood  of  the 
preceding  year’s  growth  ; as,  for  example,  while 
the  May  Duke,  and  most  other  sweet  Cherries, 
bear  best  on  spurs,  the  Morello  crops  bears  best 
on  young  wood,  and  needs  a succession  of  fresh 
fruiting-wood  trained  in  every  year.  The  plan 
I find  answer  well  is  to  take  the  wall-trees  in 
hand  first,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  cleared  of 
foliage  the  work  should  begin,  and,  in  the  first 
place,  all  dead  or  diseased  wood  is  removed  with 
sharp,  clean  cuts  ; then  the  spurs  left,  if  getting 
too  far  from  the  wall,  are  shortened  or  removed 
entirely  if  they  are  too  thick.  The  spurs  like  the 
bearing  branches  should  be  replaced  by  fresh 
ones,  as  if  left  for  many  years  the  wood  gets 
very  hard,  and  the  fruit  does  not  swell  up  so 
freely  as  on  younger  and,  therefore,  more 
vigorous  wood,  and  in  pruning  the  object  should 
1)3  to  get  a constant  succession  of  fresh  fruitful 
wood  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  trees,  for 
neglect  of  this  precaution  causes  many  trees  to 
only  fruit  on  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  where 
the  wood  is  young  ; but  by  training  in  a succes- 
sion of  fresh  fruiting-wood  over  the  old  main 
stems  and  thinning  out  the  spurs  annually,  it  is 
quite  possible  to  have  trees  just  as  fruitful  in 
their  centres  as  at  the  extremities.  Leading 
shoots  and  new  ones  that  are  laid  in  to  replace 
old  or  decayed  ones  should  be  shortened  to 
about  one-third  of  their  length,  as  it  is  better  to 
have  the  base  buds  all  break  well  and  form  well- 
furnished  wood  than  to  nail  in  extra  long  shoots 
that  will  only  push  out  the  top  buds,  while  those 
at  the  base  remain  dormant.  Espaliers  and 
Cordons  trained  on  trellises  may  be  taken  in 
hand  as  soon  as  the  wall-trees  are  done,  and  the 
same  routine  of  pruning  as  that  on  wall-trees 
should  be  followed.  Open-air  bushes,  pyramids, 
and  standards  will  then  claim  attention,  and  in 
pruning  almost  every  cultivator  has  some  special 
plan  of  his  own  ; but  I think  it  may  be  pretty 
confidently  set  down  as  a rule  that  the  best  re- 
sults are  obtained  by  those  who  take  a medium 
course,  avoiding  the  close  cropping  in,  that  re- 
moves every  particle  of  young  wood  down  to 
the  conventional  two  or  three  buds,  and  also  the 
other  extreme  of  letting  the  current  year’s 
growth  go  entirely  unchecked,  for  I find  that 
different  varieties  need  very  different  treatment ; 
but  the  medium  course  suits  the  greater 
number.  J.  G.  H. 

APPLES— OPEN  AIR  V.  UNDER  GLASS. 
I HAVE  been  much  interested  in  reading  the  re- 
ports of  the  splendid  collection  of  Apples  that 
was  brought  together  at  the  Guildhall,  London. 
But  one  cannot  but  regret  that  more  stringent 
regulations  were  not  put  in  force  to  prevent 
glass-grown  fruit  from  entering  into  competition 
with  open-air  fruit,  for  the  real  object  of  the 
show,  as  I understand  io,was  to  encourage  hardy 
fruit-culture  ; but  how  hardy  fruit-culture  is  to 
be  encouraged  by  exhibiting  those  that  are 
grown  under  glass,  and  thereby  taking  the 
prize  away  from  the  hond-Jide  open-air-grown 
fruit,  passes  my  comprehension.  I have  more 
faith  in  the  English  climate  being  still  able  to 
produce  Apples  equal  to  any  in  the  world  with- 
out the  aid  of  glass,  and  feel  sure  that  English 
cultivators  will  be  able  to  hold  their  own  against 
all  comers,  whether  they  come  to  our  exhibi- 
tions or  our  markets  ; but  we  cannot  expect  to 
compete  with  the  foreigner  if  we  need  glass- 
houses to  grow  a fruit  that  is  as  hardy  as  a 


Blackthorn.  Let  those  who  wish  to  grow  fruit 
under  glass  enjoy  it  to  their  heart’s  content ; 
but  if  we  are  trying  to  help  our  home  culti- 
vators to  supply  us  with  home-grown  fruit,  it 
can  only  be  done  by  showing  the  best  exajnples 
of  open-air  culture,  for  glass-grown  fruit  will  be 
too  expansive  for  the  million.  It  is  gratifying 
to  find  even  in  such  a poor  fruit  season  as 
this  such  remarkable  exhibits  of  really  genuine 
open-air  grown  fruit,  and  I trust  that  the  in- 
terest awakened  in  the  culture  of  hardy  fruits 
will  not  die  out  until  our  markets  are  liberally 
supplied  by  our  own  growers  from  English  soil. 

J.  G , Hants. 


2-l.’)7. — Pruning  Vines. — It  is  dilficult  to 
form  a judgment  as  to  what  any  given  Vine, 
eye,  or  bud  will  do  without  seeing  it,  but  I 
should  not  like  to  trust  to  a bud  which  had  no 
leaf  to  support  it.  The  better  plan  would  be  to 
prune  to  a plump  bud,  if  Grapes  must  be  had. 
An  old  Vine  will  break  when  cut  down,  even  if 
no  spur  is  left,  as  there  are  latent  buds  in  great 
numbers  all  up  the  stem,  which  only  require 
pressure  from  below  to  start  them.  They  will 
not,  of  course,  break  so  soon  as  where  there  is  a 
visible  bud  left. — E.  H. 

Yours  is  a very  singular  case.  I cannot 

understand  there  being  no  leaves  to  the  buds 
when  they  first  commenced  to  grow.  I think 
you  must  be  mistaken,  and  that  leaves  were 
formed,  but  owing  to  weakness  or  mismanage- 
ment they  quickly  disappeared.  It  is  not  un- 
usual for  the  first  leaves  to  be  weak  and  die 
away  earlier  than  the  others,  but  not  before  the 
fruit  begins  to  colour.  In  your  case  you  had 
better  not  depend  on  these  weak  buds  to  furnish 
a crop,  but  cut  back  to  a prominent  bud.  If 
the  Vine  is  very  old  that  is  to  be  cut  down  you 
had  better  have  one  spur.  There  may  or  may 
not  be  latent  buds  on  the  stem  to  start  into 
growth.  If  you  leave  a spur  you  run  no  risk. — 
J.  C.  C. 

2131.— American  blight.— It  requires  a 
considerable  amount  of  energy  to  clear  Apple- 
trees  of  American  blight,  and  if  the  trees  are 
very  old  I should  be  inclined  to  grub  them  up 
At  any  rate,  the  worst  trees  should  be  cleared 
away,  and  then  make  a good  effort  to  kill  the 
insects  on  the  remainder  before  planting  young 
trees.  American  blight  is  not  difficult  to  kill, 
though  it  takes  time  to  do  it  and  requires  con- 
tinuity of  purpose  for  two  or  three  years.  I 
have  found  a strong  solution  of  Gishurst  com- 
post, 4 oz  to  the  gallon,  well  rubbed  into  all 
the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  bark  with  a brush, 
very  effectual.  The  eighth  part  of  a pint  of 
paraffin-oil  to  the  gallon  will  increase  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  wash.  For  bad  cases  one  dressing 
will  not  kill  all  the  insects,  and  a point  must  be 
made  of  looking  over  the  trees  frequently  during 
the  growing  season  the  following  summer,  and 
dressing  any  white  spots  with  a brush. — E.  H. 

A combination  of  nicotine,  obtained  by  soaking 

ends  of  cigars  and  bottoms  of  pipes  of  Tobacco  in  a bottle 
of  water,  and  soft-soap ; or  petroleum— a wineglass  to  a 
gallon  of  water — applied  with  a brush  and  well  worked  in, 
are  death  to  American  blight,  and  if  persevered  in,  will 
keep  it  in  check.— A.  G.  Bctler. 

2462.— Black  Hamburgh  Grapes.— If 

you  do  the  work  carefully,  you  may  safely  lift 
the  roots  of  your  Vines,  but  you  must  understand 
it  will  weaken  them  for  at  least  one  year.  Next 
season  you  ought  not  to  allow  them  to  carry 
more  than  one-third  of  the  weight  of  fruit  they 
have  done  in  previous  years.  When  replanting 
bring  some  of  the  roots  within  4 inches  of  the 
surface.  Do  not  lift  them  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  if  any  or  all  the  roots  are  in  an  outside 
border.  The  middle  of  February  is  quite  soon 
enough  to  do  the  work.  The  sooner  they  are 
pruned  now,  and  everything  prepared,  the 
better. — J.  0.  C. 

2433.— Gooseberries  and.  Currants 
from  seed. — These  cannot  be  profitably 
raised  from  seeds  in  this  country  for  general 
planting.  New  varieties  are  raised  in  that  way, 
and  those  who  wish  to  raise  new  kinds  may  try 
it.  The  seeds  are  best  sown  as  soon  as  ripe, 
and  if  not  sown  then  should  be  kept  till  spring. 
In  country  districts,  where  birds  are  numerous 
and  help  themselves  freely  to  the  fruit,  seedling 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  come  up  about  the 
place  in  great  numbers. — E.  H. 

2474.— Treatment  of  young  Vines.— 

As  the  soil  was  all  fresh  turfy  loam,  fairly 
manured  with  bones  and  Thomson’s  manure,  the 


fault,  unless  the  latter  was  used  too  liberally, 
would  hardly  be  in  the  construction  of  the 
border  ; and  I do  not  see  what  good  would  come 
from  lifting  and  replanting.  If  they  had  too 
much  water,  or  too  little,  this  might  account  for 
the  check  given  to  the  growth  ; or  if  the  new 
soil  was  infested  with  wireworms,  as  new  soil 
often  is,  this  might  explain  it  to  a certain 
extent,  but  then  replanting  would  not  help  the 
case  much.  Better  ascertain  if  there  are  wire- 
worms  in  the  border,  and,  if  there  are,  dress  with 
salt,  soot,  and  crushed  Rape-cake,  forking  it  in 
lightly. — E.  H 

The  young  Vines  have  not  made  such 

satisfactory  growth  as  under  the  circumstances 
one  would  expect.  At  the  same  time  we  meet 
with  many  similar  instances  every  year.  I 
think  your  Vines  were  kept  too  dry  at  the  roots, 
and  the  air  of  the  house  too  dry  to  encourage  a 
satisfactory  growth.  What  you  propose  doing 
as  regards  lifting  in  the  spring  is  altogether 
wrong.  If  lifted  at  all,  it  must  be  done  before 
they  commence  to  make  new  growth.  The 
Vines,  however,  ought  not  to  be  lifted  as  you 
propose.  As  soon  as  all  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
cut  them  down  to  the  wall  plate,  and  give  the 
house  plenty  of  air,  and  only  enough  fire-heat  to 
keep  out  frost.— J.  C.  C. 

2161.— Seedling  fruit-tree.s.  — Theie  will  fruit 
vviihout  j^rafiiui;,  wnetber  remavej  annually  or  not.  The 
better  pi  in  would  be  to  let  them  ^row  for  three  or  four 
years,  and  then  lift  and  replant.  The  check  throws  them 
into  fruitatouoe.  If  removed  annually  from  the  first  they 
would  hardly  make  wood  enough  to  fruit  in  a reasonable 
time.— E.  H. 

The  replanting  of  the  fruit-trees  every 

year  will  certainly  cause  them  to  fruit  earlier, 
but  whether  they  will  be  worth  this  attention  is 
doubtful,  the  Plum  especially,  as  Plums  do  not 
often  reproduce  themselves  true  from  seed. 
The  Apricot  is  the  moat  likely  to  do  so.  The 
growth  of  j'oung  Apricots  is  very  tender.  You 
had,  therefore,  better  give  it  a little  protection 
in  severe  weather. — .1.  0.  O. 

2377.— Fruit  trees  for  a clay  soil.— 
As  standards  or  half-standards  you  miy  plant 
the  following  Apples  ; Irish  Peach,  Court  of 
Wick,  Braddick’a  Nonpareil,  Claygate  Pear- 
main,  Blenheim  Orange,  and  .Sturmsr  Pippin 
(dessert)  ; and  Northern  Greening,  Wellington 
(Dumelow’s),  Winter  Queening,  Alfriston,  Kes- 
wick Codlin,  and  Tower  of  Glamis  (kitchen). 
Pears  : As  standards,  Beurr6  de  Capiaumont, 
Doyenne  d’  Et6,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jerseyq  Eye- 
wood,  Emile  d’Huyst,  Suffolk  Thorn,  and 
Williams’  Bon  Chretien.  Against  a wall 
Beurr6  Diel,  Beurrd  Ranee,  Glou  Morceau, 
Jargonelle,  Marie  Louise,  Thompson’s  Winter 
Nelis,  and  others  may  be  done  well  in  suitable 
soil.  Plums  : Early  Prolific,  Belle  de  Louvain, 
Orleans,  Czar,  Victoria,  and  Egg  Plum. — 
B.  C.  R. 

2316.  — Cankered  Apple-trees.  — 
“ J.  D.  E.,”  in  answering  the  above,  attributed 
tlie  cause  to  the  subsoil.  One  of  the  largest 
contributors  to  the  Apple  and  Pear  Congress  in 
Edinburgh,  1886,  says  in  his  remarks  with  his 
exhibits  : “I  have  had  to  replant  fully  one-half 
of  my  standards  in  ten  or  twelve  years  from 
canker.”  Now  this  gardener  always  pruned  in 
hard  frosty  weather.  A neighbouring  gentle- 
man’s gardener  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  the 
same  : but  by  pruning  for  some  years  in  fresh 
weather  his  trees  are  very  much  improved  and 
canker  almost  extirpated.  May  not  the  frost 
in  newly-cut  twigs  have  something  to  do  with 
it,  even  although  at  a time  when  the  sap  is 
dormant?  Can  any  of  the  readers  of  this  paper 
give  their  experience  as  to  this  ? — -G.  T. 

2374.— Pruning  Vines. — When  the  leaves  have  fallen 
off  the  Vines,  and  the  wood  is  sufficiently  ripened,  prune 
back  the  side-shoots  of  this  season's  growth  to  two  eyes. — 
J.  W.  W. 


2436.— Violets  in  frames.— I think 
Violets  are  rather  scarcer  just  now  than  is  usual 
at  this  season.  In  a general  way  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a good  supply  of  the 
double  blue  Marie  Louise  and  the  single  Russian, 
or  one  of  its  varieties.  The  proper  treatment  is 
to  set  out  young  plants  in  well-cultivated  land  in 
an  open  situation  in  April.  Keep  them  free  from 
weeds  by  frequent  hoeing,  and  free  from  red- 
spider  by  watering,  if  necessary.  Lift  the  plants 
in  September,  and  plant  in  pits  or  frames.  Old 
Melon  or  Cucumber-beds  come  in  handy,  the 
little  warmth  that  is  usually  left  in  the  beds 
being  a great  help  in  supplying  early  blossoms. 
— E.  H. 
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BRUSSELS  SPROUTS  AND  THEIR 
CULTURE. 

Thebe  are  few  more  popular  vegetables  than 
Brussels  Sprouts,  and  they  are  decidedly  the 
most  productive  winter  crop  that  can  be  grown. 
As  a rule,  they  are  available  throughout  the  late 
autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring  months,  and 
it  would  be  a very  severe  frost  indeed  that  would 
destroy  them.  Those  who  fail  with  them  nowa- 
days are  much  fewer  than  was  the  case  at  one 
time,  this  being  principally  due  to  the  more 
widespread  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  seed 
must  be  sown  early  and  the  plants  well  estab- 
lished early.  They  must  have  a long  season’s 
growth  and  plenty  of  room  if  success  is  to  be 
certain  or  failure  be  rendered  almost  impossible. 
In  some  cases  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  autumn 
about  the  end  of  August,  the  plants  being 
wintered  in  the  open  or  in  rough  frames,  and 
this  plan  is  to  be  commended  in  the  case  of  those 
who  ei  ther  require  a large  number  of  plants  or 
have  but  poor  convenience  for  rearing  plants  in 
spring.  I usually  sow  on  a slight  hot-bed 
about  the  middle  of  February,  and  sometimes  as 
late  as  the  first  week  in  March.  The  seed  is 
sown  thinly,  and  directly  it  is  up  air  is  given 
freely  whenever  the  weather  permits,  a chink 
being  left  on  during  mild  nights,  and  a mat 
thrown  over  when  frost  threatens  to  be  severe. 
Early  in  April  the  plants  will  be  large  enough 
to  prick  out,  and  plenty  of  air  having  been  given 
them,  they  are  usually  sufficiently  hardened  off 
for  it  to  be  safely  done.  Those  who  have  no 
frames  to  spare  for  raising  early  plants  with  or 
without  bottom-heat  may  easily  raise  a good 
batch  of  plants  in  an  ordinary  bedding  Pelar- 
gonium-box, or  even  in  a large  freely-drained 
flower-pot,  placing  these  either  in  a light  posi- 
tion in  a house  or  under  a sunny  wall.  One 
gardener  of  my  acquaintance  annually  raises 
hundreds  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  and 
Cauliflowers  in  a row  of  large  pots  set  close  to 
a south-west  wall.  Here  the  seeds  germinate 
much  more  quickly,  and  are  less  liable  to  be  in- 
terfered with  than  when  sown  on  open  borders. 
No  one,  then,  can  excuse  themselves  for  failure 
on  the  ground  that  they  have  no  facilities  for 
raising  early  plants,  and  no  one  should  neglect 
to  sow  seed  at  once — that  is,  if  they  have  not 
already  done  so.  In  most  cases  it  is  also  neces- 
sary that  the  seedlings  be  pricked  out,  and  that, 
too,  before  they  become  “drawn.”  Where 
plenty  of  space  is  given  the  plants  in  the  seed- 
bed there  is,  perhaps,  less  need  for  pricking  oixt, 
but  I always  find  the  best  results  follow  my 
practice  of  pricking  out  the  principal  portion 
of  the  plants,  and  it  is  very  certain  those  raised 
in  boxes  or  pots  must  be  pricked  out.  My  plants 
are  pricked  out  on  a fairly  well  sheltered  border, 
the  soil  of  which  is  rather  light,  and  from  this 
the  plants  are  transplanted  more  readily  than 
is  the  case  sometimes  when  pricked  out  on 
heavier  soil.  They  are  dibbled  in  up  to  the 
seed-leaves  and  about  4 inches  apart  each  way  ; 
they  are  watered  in  if  the  weather  is  dry,  and 
in  case  of  need  a few  branches  of  evergreens 
are  kept  conveniently  near,  these,  when  dis- 
posed firmly  over  them,  affording  what  little 
protection  may  be  needed.  When  the  plants 
touch  each  other  the  time  has  arrived  for 
Peantibg  them  oht  finally,  and  this  is  at 
once  done.  By  this  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
crop  is  considered  to  be  of  sufficient  importance 
to  have  a quarter  specially  prepared  and  wait- 
ing for  it,  and  I would  strongly  advise  others 
to  adopt  the  same  plan,  if  not  for  the  whole 
crop,  at  any  rate  for  a portion  of  it.  As  a rule, 
I practise  double  cropping  as  closely  as  the  state 
of  the  ground  or  the  character  of  the  crops  will 
permit,  bub  after  various  experiments  I have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Brussels  Sprouts 
must  be  favoured  rather  more  than  the  majority 
of  other  members  of  the  Brassica  tribe.  Too 
often  they  are  planted  between  widely  disposed 
rows  of  Potatoes,  and  here  the  necessarily  loose 
state  of  the  ground,  as  well  as  the  too  close 
proximity  of  the  Potato  haulm,  encourages  an 
over  luxuriant  and  lanky  growth.  Neither  should 
the  plants  be  kept  waiting  till  the  ground  is 
cleared  of  any  other  crop,  as  in  that  case  they 
become  too  large  to  move  without  experiencing 
a great  check,  and  as  a consequence  the  growth 
has  not  sufficient  time  to  consolidate.  It  is 
the  hard  and  woody  stems  that  produce  close, 
firm  Sprouts,  both  these  and  the  plants  being 


fairly  frost-resisting.  I usually  devote  the 
heaviest  portion  of  the  garden  to  Brussels 
Sprouts,  and  in  succession  to  Runner  Beans, 
Peas,  Strawberries,  Turnips,  or  any  crop  that 
is  cleared  off  early  in  the  season.  The  finest 
crops  I ever  grew  were  produced  on  ground  pre- 
viously devoted  to,  and  which  had  eventually 
proved  to  be  too  heavy  for.  Asparagus.  Early 
in  the  winter  the  quarter  intended  for  Brussels 
Sprouts  is  heavily  manured  and  roughly  dug. 
By  the  time  it  is  required  for  the  plants  it  has 
become  in  fairly  good  condition,  and  is  then  gone 
over  with  heavy  hoes,  levelled,  well  trodden, 
and  raked  down  with  coarse  rakes ; shallow 
drills  are  next  drawn,  and  planting  is  proceeded 
with.  For  strong-growing  sorts  the  drills  are 
disposed  3 feet  apart,  and  in  these  the  plants 
are  put  out  30  inches  asunder.  For  the  dwarfer 
sorts  the  distances  are  respectively  30  inches 
and  2 feet.  These  distances  may  appear  to  some 
to  be  extravagant,  but  they  are  not,  though  on 
oorer  soils  the  distances  may  be  safely  reduced 
y about  6 inches  in  each  case.  My  plants  are 
well  watered  before  they  are  moved  ; each  is 
lifted  with  a good  ball  of  soil  about  the  roots 
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and  carefully  and  firmly  replanted  with  a trowel 
and  watered  in.  From  the  first  they  make  good 
progress  and  generally  touch  each  other  all 
round  long  before  the  autumn  is  reached.  If 
I planted  them  on  loose  ground  or  more  thickly 
they  would  prove  much  less  productive,  and  I, 
therefore,  prefer  to  grow  fewer  plants  on  a given 
space  with  the  comfortable  reflection  that  all 
will  be  equally  good.  Before  the  plants  tumble 
about  they  are  heavily  moulded  up,  this  serv- 
ing to  steady  them,  as  well  as  conserving  mois- 
ture. As  soon  as  the  lower  leaves  decay  they 
are  removed,  and  more  air  being  thus  admitted 
to  the  stems  insures  greater  solidity  in  the 
sprouts.  I should  add  that  I do  not  find  it 
necessary  to  sow  seeds  for  a successional  crop,  as 
by  the  time,  and  even  before,  the  whole  of  the 
first  crop  is  gathered  a second  lot  of  small,  bub 
much  appreciated,  sprouts  is  being  formed  down 
the  stems.  This  would  not  happen,  however, 
if  the  first  crop  was  roughly  removed  from  the 
stems,  as  they  form  only  on  the  short  portion  of 
the  stalks  left  when  the  sprouts  are  first  snapped 
or  cut  off.  Neither  do  I adopt  the  old  and 
wrong  practice  of  removing  the  heads  of  the 
plants  early  in  the  season.  I would  rather  see 
them  run  to  seed  than  that  they  should  be  cut 


out  before  they  have  assisted  the  development 
of  a useful  lot  of  sprouts  on  the  stems  directly 
under  their  sheltering  influence.  I have  occa- 
sionally found  it  necessary  to  crop  between  the 
sprouts  with  a row  of  Lettuces,  Kidney  Beans, 
or  Turnips,  but  Broad  Beans  are  too  strong 
growing,  and  do  much  harm  to  the  much  more 
important  crop  on  each  side  of  them. 

Vaeieties  of  Bbussels  Sprouts  are  becom- 
ing numerous,  but  I am  afraid  the  improvement 
effected  in  some  of  them  is  not  so  generally 
appreciated  as  those  accredited  with  it  might 
have  anticipated.  The  produce  is  much 
too  large,  generally  being  in  the  case  of 
the  Aigburth,  especially  when  well  grown,  near 
the  size  of  tennis  balls  ; whereas  we  want  them 
about  the  size  of  glass  marbles.  At  the  same 
time  we  cannot  yet  afford  to  dispense  with  the 
Aigburth,  Sutton’s  and  Veitch’s  Exhibition,  and 
other  similarly  strong-growing,  heavy-cropping 
varieties,  as  there  are  none  that  I am  acquainted 
with  than  can  be  so  depended  upon.  Besides, 
the  latest  gathering — or,  say,  those  Sprouts  pro- 
duced on  the  upper  half  of  the  plants — are  not 
nearly  so  large,  and  the  quality,  too,  is  also 
much  better  than  at  the  commencement  of  the 
season.  Veitch’s  Paragon  does  not  grow  so 
tall,  neither  are  the  sprouts  so  large,  and  this 
variety  I now  grow  to  the  extent  of  half  the 
quarter  devoted  to  Brussels  Sprouts.  The 
annexed  illustration,  however,  shows  a very 
fine  selection  called  Gilbert’s  Brussels  Sprouts. 
Imported  seeds  vary  considerably,  as  some- 
times I am  enabled  to  keep  up  a good  supply 
with  them,  but  more  often  they  are  much 
niixed  and  unreliable.  This  and  Paragon  are 
given  the  lesser  distances  as  mentioned  above. 

W. 

2450. — Broccoli  and  Cauliflowers. — 

The  chief  difference  between  the  Cauliflower  and 
Broccoli  lies  in  their  relative  hardiness.  A 
good  hardy  variety  of  Broccoli  will  withstand 
20  degs.  of  frost,  but  the  tissues  of  the  Cauli- 
flower would  be  destroyed  long  before  that 
lowness  of  temperature  was  reached.  Veitch’s 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  has  a good  deal  of 
Broccoli  blood  in  it,  and  is  much  hardier  than 
other  kinds  of  Cauliflower.  As  regards  the 
shape  and  form  of  the  flower,  I don’t  think  there 
is  much  in  it.  The  Cauliflower  is  altogether  a 
more  delicate  plant  than  the  Broccoli,  and  its 
flower  head  partakes  in  early  pprii  g of  the  tame 
delicacy  of  texture,  and  when  quickly  grown  is 
of  more  delicate  flavour  than  Broccolis  are. 
The  Broccoli  is  of  a stronger,  hardier,  and,  I 
may  say,  coarser  nature  than  the  Cauliflower, 
and  if  this  were  not  so  the  Broccoli  would  dis- 
appear. The  Cauliflower  is  for  the  late  spring, 
summer,  and  early  autumn.  The  Broccoli  follows 
on  in  succession,  and  leaves  the  path  open  again 
when  the  end  of  May  is  near.  — E.  H. 

2464.— Flowering  of  the  Jerusalem  Arti- 
choke.—The  flowering  of  this  Artichoke  is  not  uncom- 
mon when  we  have  a warm  season,  like  last  August  and 
September  were.  I have  often  seen  it  in  flower.— E.  H. 

The  Jerusalem  Artichoke  flowered  profusely  in 

very  many  parts  of  England  in  the  autumn  of  1865. 
Whole  rows  of  plants  in  the  kitchen  gardens  producing 
their  Marigold-like  flowers. — B.  D.  J. 

2387.— Management  of  Seakale.— Reduce  the 
weak  crowns  to  two  or  three,  using  wood-ashes  or  Cocoa- 
nut-fibre  to  cover  them  with  ; then  place  over  them  a bed 
of  fermenting  material,  and  the  Seakale  will  be  ready  to 
cut  in  January  or  February. — J.  W.  W. 

2368  — Fertilising  Tomato-blooms.— 

Fertilising  the  flowers  of  this  or  any  other  plant 
really  consists  in  applying  the  pollen  produced 
on  the  anthers  to  the  stigma  of  each  flower,  or, 
at  any  rate,  in  taking  some  steps  to  ensure  the 
former  coming  in  contact  with  the  latter.  If 
this  be  done  in  the  right  manner  and  at  the 
right  time,  each  grain  of  the  pollen  projects  a 
long  hair-like  process,  through  minute  tubes 
provided  for  the  purpose  in  the  tissue  of  the 
style,  and  reaching  the  ovary,  where,  by  their 
agency,  the  germs  therein  contained  become  im- 
pregnated and  become  fertile  seeds.  To  be 
effectual  it  is  necessary,  in  the  case  of  the 
Tomato  and  many  other  plants,  that  the  opera- 
tion be  performed  while  the  sun  is  shining 
brightly  and  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  in  a 
dry  condition,  the  pollen  being  not  only  much 
more  freely  liberated  then  than  at  other  times, 
but  the  stigmas  in  a highly-receptive  condition. 
It  does  not  matter  by  what  means  the  object 
specified  is  attained.  When  operating  for  the 
production  of  hybrid  seed  it  is  usual  to  employ 
a fine  camel-hair  pencil  or  brush,  or  in  some 
cases  the  inner  pollen-bearing  surfaces  of  the 
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tabe-like  ring  of  anthera  of  the  Tomato  are 
applied  directly  to  the  stigmas ; but  when  the 
object  is  merely  to  secure  a good  “ set  ” of  fruit 
it  is  quite  sufficient  to  draw  a dry  rabbit  s-tail, 
a hazel-rod,  or  even  the  hand,  lightly  but  briskly, 
over  each  truss  in  order  to  distribute  the  pollen 
quite  sufficiently  for  the  purpose.— B,  C.  R. 

Tuese  may  be  fertilised  by  passinc  a cam  I’s-hair 

brush  fr  in  one  bloom  to  the  other,  and  while  doing  so  keep 
a dry  a'  mospher  in  the  house,  taking  care  to  selrct  a fine, 
s mny  morning,  giving  a little  air  early  to  get  the  blooms 
welldrnd  oefore  the  above  process  is  performed.— J.  W. 
WllITEUCRST. 


NOBLE-LEAVED  HARDY  PLANTS, 

Among  hardy  plants  there  are  subjects  with 
noble  foliage  that  rarely  find  a place  in  our 
gardens,  being  somewhat  too  coarse  for  the  small 
bed  or  border,  yet,  if  suitably  placed,  they  have 
a striking  effect,  and  give  us  a type  of  beauty, 
easily  to  be  had,  of  a permanent  and  lasting 
character,  and  by  no  means  common  in  gardens. 
Upon  the  outskirts  of  the  lawn,  in  nooks  or 
dells,  or  upon  the  shrubbery  margins  which  are 
often  ill  adorned,  a suitable  place  might  be 
found  for  isolating  or  grouping  all  or  any  of  the 
noble-leaved  plants  enumerated  below.  All  that 
is  necessary  for  plants  of  this  character  is  to  well- 
prepare  the  site  for  them  by  deep  digging,  and 
the  addition  of  fresh  soil  if  the  natural  ground 
is  poor  or  lacks  depth,  and  then,  when  once 
established,  they  will  spring  up  each  season  and 
soon  develop  giant  proportions.  When  the  eye 
grows  tired  of  the  bright  colour  of  flowers  in  beds 
and  borders  it  is  a welcome  relief  to  be  able  to 
turn  to  an  arrangement  of  so  different  a type,  and 
whilst  studying  the  beauty  of  form,  find  welcome 
repose  in  these  great  green  giant  leaves,  so  bold 
and  striking  in  their  varied  aspects.  Among 
these,  and  holding  a high  position,  are  the 
OnN^NEBAS,  to  which  attention  has  recently 
been  drawn  in  Gardening  of  November  1st. 
Their  characteristics  and  cultural  requirements 
are  there  so  fully  given  as  to  need  no  further 
mention  here,  beyond  correcting  the  misprint, 
which  makes  it  appear  that  the  Gunneras  belong 
to  the  natural  order  Araliacere,  their  proper 
order  being  Haloragae.  This  information, 
though  not  generally  required,  is  here  given,  as 
it  was  asked  for  by  a reader  of  Gardening. 

Heart-leaved  Colewort  (Crambe  cordifolia) 
is  a striking  hardy  plant,  beautiful  in  foliage  as 
well  as  flower.  It  is  a kind  of  Seakale,  as 
easily  grown  as  the  common  Seakale,  and  per- 
fectly hardy.  The  deeper  and  better  the  soil 
the  greater  mass  of  leafage  does  it  make.  The 
leaves  are  of  immense  size,  somewhat  heart- 
shaped,  but  deeply  indented.  They  are  borne 
upon  long  footstalks,  and,  spreading  out,  cover 
a lot  of  ground.  Early  in  summer  a flower 
spike  is  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  several  feet. 
This  branches  freely  and  bears  myriads  of  small 
white  four-petalled  flowers,  which  are  pretty 
and  effective  because  so  profuse.  The  plant’s 
greatest  value,  however,  is  more  for  beauty  of 
foliage  than  of  flower. 

Rheums,  or  Rhubarbs. — The  common  Rhu 
barb  which  we  eat  would  probably,  if  not  an 
edible  plant,  receive  more  attention,  because  in 
all  its  stages  of  growth,  and  whether  in  leaf, 
flower,  or  fruit,  it  is  strikingly  ornamental.  But 
there  are  Rhubarbs  of  ornamental  value  alone 
which  we  hardly  ever  see  in  gardens,  but  are 
worthy  of  good  culture  and  most  beautiful  when 
well  grown.  Of  course,  like  the  Crambe  above, 
they  die  down  in  autumn,  and  consequently  the 
place  selected  for  them  should  not  be  so  promi- 
nent that  when  they  died  down  they  would 
leave  a gap  unfilled  throughout  the  winter. 
Rheum  Emodi  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  family, 
with  broad,  spreading  undulated  leaves,  and 
tall  spikes  of  small  yellowish-white  flowers.  A 
plant  of  this  isolated  upon  grass  has  a noble 
effect.  R.  palmatum  is  another  very  fine  species, 
easily  distinguishable,  and  very  different  from 
the  foregoing  one,  as  the  leaves  are  deeply  cut 
into  trianguffir  but  sharply-pointed  lobes.  They 
are  large,  broad,  very  handsome,  borne  upon 
beautiful  curiously-mottled  stems,  and  as  an 
example  of  fine  form  afford  a most  interesting 
study.  The  flower-spike  of  this  species  attains 
to  8 feet  or  more  in  height  in  good  soil.  R. 
officinale  (here  illustrated)  is  amagpificent  kind, 
capable  of  producing  a striking  effect.  The 
foliage  is  extremely  beautiful,  large,  broad,  and 
cut  into  lobes.  It  is  one  of  the  most  enduring 
and  hardiest  tneiriberB  of  this  truly  noble  family. 


Quite  as  uncommon  and  rarely  seen  in  gardens, 
though  worthy  of  good  cultivation,  are  ihe 
Ferulas,  or  Giant  Fennels,  which,  early  in 
spring  and  on  through  the  summer,  produce 
huge  tufts  of  foliage  as  graceful,  light,  and  ele- 
gant as  that  of  the  Rheums  is  bold,  broad,  and 
massive.  Early  in  the  year,  often  in  January, 
the  Ferulas  begin  to  appear  above  ground,  de- 
veloping their  leaves,  which  are  as  elegant  as 
the  most  graceful  Fern,  till  they  form  huge 
masses  several  feet  high  and  through.  The 
commonest  and  best  known  species  is  F.  commu- 
nis, a striking  plant  in  every  way,  with  large, 
spreading  leaves  of  a shining  green  colour, 
deeply  cut  into  narrow  grass-like  segments. 
There  is  probably  nothing  in  the  way  of  tho- 
roughly hardy  fine  foliaged  plants  so  charming, 
light,  and  elegant  as  a mass  of  this.  ^ The  (lower- 


Bheum  officinale  in  flower.  Engraved  from  a photograph 


spikes  rise  to  a height  of  10  feet,  but  the  flowers 
are  small  and  inconspicuous.  F.  Tingitana  is 
another  very  fine  species,  growing  6 feet  high, 
with  large,  bright,  green  leaves  cut  up  into 
many  segments,  which  are  broader  than  in  those 
of  any  other  species.  There  are  several  other 
members  of  this  family,  but  these  two  are  by 
far  the  best,  and  represent  truly  and  adequately 
the  beauty  of  the  vffiole  lot.  Somewhat  similar 
to  these  Ferulas,  with  its  massive  wealth  of 
graceful  Fern-like  foliage,  is 

Molopospermum  cicutarium,  a plant  by  no 
means  common  but  highly  ornamental, 
meriting  extended  cultivation.  It  is  very  hardy 
and  long  enduring,  thrives  in  any  good  soil,  but 
loves  a moist  one  best.  It  makes  s great  spread- 
ing mass  of  rich,  green  foliage  a yard  or  more 
in  height,  which  is  in  summer  surmounted  by  a 
tail-branched  flower-spike,  bearing  many  heads 
of  yellowish  flowers. 

Heracleums,  or  Cow  Parsnips,  are  veritable 


giants  among  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  stature  and  noble  appear- 
ance. They  should  be  planted  in  the  rougher 
parts  of  the  grounds,  where  there  is  no  danger 
of  their  increasing  too  freely,  as  they  seed  pro- 
fusely and  grow  readily  therefrom.  Their  enor- 
mous leaves  spread  out  into  great  tufts  3 yards 
or  more  in  diameter,  whilst  the  flower-spikes 
rise  high  above  the  leaves,  and,  branching,  bear 
many  heads  of  white  flowers,  some  of  the  larger 
heads  being  from  12  inches  to  16  inches  in 
diameter.  They  are  at  their  beat  in  early  sum- 
mer, and  afterwards  die  away.  H.  giganteum, 
and  H.  pubescens,  sibiricum,  and  flavescens  are 
the  finest  and  best-known  species.  It  is  advis- 
able to  keep  these  plants  away  from  cultivated 
ground  for  striking,  and  effective  as  they  are  in 
rough  places,  they  would  become  a positive 
nuisance  if  allowed  to  increase  too 
freely  and  spread  far  and  wide. 

Polygonums,  or  Knot  Weeds,  are 
striking  and  admirable  plants  for  an 
arrangement  of  noble-leaved  plants, 
and,  being  tall,  they  come  in  well  as 
a background  to  dwarfer  kinds.  P. 
cuspidatum  is  one  of  the  best-known 
species,  growing  6 feet  to  8 feet  hi^h, 
with  tall,  straight  stems,  winch 
branch  out,  the  branches  arching 
gracefully.  They  are  clothed  with 
large  green  leaves,  and  in  late  summer 
bear  rich  clusters  of  whitish  flowers, 
which  give  the  whole  plant  the 
appearance  of  a giant  Spiraea.  It 
increases  freely  by  running  under 
ground,  but  if  the  runners  are  re- 
stricted the  main  shoots  grow  fuller 
and  are  finer  in  every  way.  By  the 
lake  or  stream-side  it  is  a striking 
plant,  revelling  in  moisture  at  the 
roots  and  increasing  in  stature  and 
beauty.  P.  sachalinense  is  a giant 
kind,  attaining  to  12  feet  in  height, 
the  broad,  oblong  leaves  which  clothe 
the  shoots  being  from  9 inches  to  1 
foot  in  length.  Another  tall  plant  of 
noble  port  and  remarkably  striking 
is  the  great 

Plume  or  Japan  Poppy  (Bocconia 
cordata  or  japonica),  as  it  is  some- 
times called.  In  deep,  good  soil  it 
attains  to  12  feet  in  height.  From 
the  ground  upwards  the  shoots  are 
clothed  with  ample  foliage,  the 
leaves  large,  broad,  deeply-lobed,  of 
a pretty  glaucous  hue,  and  a charm- 
ing contrast  in  every  way  to  the 
leaves  of  the  other  subjects.  Upon 
strong  shoots  the  flower-spikes  are  a 
yard  in  length,  they  form  branched 
plumes  of  small  creamy-white  flowers, 
exceedingly  elegant,  a long  time 
elapsing  before  all  have  opened,  and 
they  fade  off  to  a peculiar  snuff-brown 
hue,  being  almost  as  beautiful  in  this 
condition.  It  develops  its  fullest 
beauty  in  a sheltered  nook.  The  above 
comprise  but  a few  of  the  many  fine, 
hardy  things  whose  culture  might  be 
worthily  extended  in  suitable  situa- 
tions. A glade  or  dell  of  such  plants 
as  are  here  enumerated  would  be  a 
novel  and  pretty  feature,  produced  at 
small  cost,  and  giving  little  trouble 
afterwards,  as  plants  of  this  character 
do  not  need,  in  fact,  resent,  frequent 
disturbance  by  moving  or  digging  about  the 

roots.  , 

Many  of  these  things,  such  as  Rheums 
Crambe,  Ferulas,  and  Heracleums,  are  as  easily 
raised  from  seed  as  an  ordinary  annual.  I have 
had  plants  this  year  of  different  Rheums,  with 
six  or  more  leaves  from  2 feet  to  3 feet  in 
diameter,  vffiich  were  grown  from  seeds  sown  in 
an  open  sunny  border  in  June  of  last  year,  and 
transplanted  into  beds  of  good  soil  in  spring. 
Starting  with  healthy,  vigorous  plants,  and  a 
good  preparation  of  the  spot  after,  success  is 
an  assured  thing.  There  are  many  who  desire 
these  striking  aspeets  of  noble  vegetation,  and 
it  is  infinitely  better  to  create  them  with  hardy 
subjects,  and  have  them  with  us  permanently, 
than  to  use  tender  sub-tropical  plants,  raised  in 
heat  in  spring,  and  planted  out  in  early  summer, 
only  to  be  swept  away  in  autumn  by  the  hrst 


icy  breath  which  reaches  them. 


A.  H. 


Jfov.  29,  1890J 
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LILIUM  AURATUM  IN  POTS. 

Many  put  these  Lilies  in  the  open  air  after 
flowering ; but  this  is  an  error,  as,  although  they 
will  not  hurt  iii  a fine,  dry  tithe,  the  roots  are 
apt  to  suffer  from  heavy  rains,  and  when  this  is 
the  case  the  bulbs  are  weakened  and  do  not  start 
so  strongly  the  following  year.  By  keeping 
them  under  glass  the  amount  of  root-moisture 
can  be  regulated  and  the  fleshy  roots  are  main- 
tained in  a perfectly  healthy  condition.  It 
cannot  be  too  well  understood  that  it  is  not 
natural  for  Lilies  to  lose  all  their  roots  at  resting 
time  in  the  same  way  that  a Hyacinth  does. 
The  fact  that  Lilies  ai’e  sold  in  a rootless  condi- 
tion is  no  proof  that  they  should  be  so  in  the 
winter.  They  could  not  be  well  imported  with 
roots  to  them,  and  this  is  one  great  reason  why 
there  is  a difficulty  in  getting  imported  L. 
auratum  to  remain  from  year  to  year  in  good 
condition  with  us.  The  bulbs  make  a strong 
growth  the  first  year,  using  up,  in  a great 
measure  that  stored-up  strength  that  good  cul- 
ture under  the  most  favourable  climatal  con- 
dition has  imparted  to  them.  If  at  the  close  of 
the  flowering  period  the  roots  are  allowed  to 
perish,  the  bulbs  will  be  almost  sure  to  decline 
in  vigour,  and  will  in  the  course  of  a year  or 
two  die  out.  When  the  flowers  fade  do  not 
put  the  plants  under  a stage  or  in  some  dark 
corner,  bub  keep  them  in  a light,  airy  position 
until  the  stems  turn  yellow.  In  this  way  the 
bulbs  will  ripen  properly,  which  cannot  be  the 
case  if  the  plants  are  placed  in  semi-obscarity 
before  the  natural  resting-time  arrives.  Natur- 
ally, so  much  water  is  not  required  as  in  the 
period  of  active  growth  ; but  enough  should  be 
given  to  keep  the  roots  from  shrivelling  and  the 
foliage  from  turning  yellow  prematurely.  If  this 
is  attended  to,  and  the  plants  have  been  pro- 
perly grown  through  the  summer,  the  roots  Mill 
at  potting  time  now  be  found  in  a fresh,  healthy 
condition,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  bulbs 
liaving  an  abundance  of  active  fibres  Mffien  potted 
up  must  have  an  advantage  over  those  that  hav'e 
none  at  all.  Many  Lily  growers  insist  on  the 
necessity  for  shaking  away  all  the  old  soil  in  re- 
potting ; but  in  this  matter  I have  always  been 
guided  by  the  condition  of  the  plants.  If  the 
soil  is  matted  with  fibrous  roots  I consider  it  a 
mistake  to  disturb  them,  as  by  so  doing  there 
is  a liability  of  bruising  or  breaking  some  of  them 
off.  In  such  cases  I have  made  a practice  of 
Repotting  just  as  one  would  any  root-bound 
plant,  merely  removing  the  old  drainage  and 
pressing  in  the  fresh  compost  firmly,  and  allow- 
ing sufficient  space  for  surfacing  with  about  an 
inch  of  new  soil.  When  roots  are  deficient  in 
quantity,  as  will  frequently  be  the  case  with 
late-potted  bulbs,  the  old  soil  should  be  carefully 
worked  away  without  injuring  the  root.  An  im- 
portant point  in  the  culture  of  this  Lily  is  the 
size  of  the  pot.  I think  it  a mistake  to  give 
them  a great  body  of  soil  in  proportion  to  the 
dimension  of  the  bulbs,  as,  like  all  bulbous- 
rooted  plants,  they  do  not  bloom  well  unless  in 
a root-bound  condition.  About  2 inches  of  space 
from  the  bulb  to  the  edge  of  the  pot  will  be 
enough,  especially  with  imported  bulbs  that  have 
all  their  roots  to  make,  as  if  there  are  signs  of 
the  soil  becoming  exhausted  before  they  come 
into  bloom  it  is  easy  to  feed  them  a little. 
Opinions  vary  as  to  the  best  compost,  but  no 
one  can  err  in  using  loam  and  peat  in  equal 
parts,  with  a fair  share  of  white  sand.  Let  the 
compost  be  moist,  and  take  care  that  the 
drainage  is  good.  The  best  place  for  Lilies  after 
potting  and  until  they  start  into  growth  is  in  a 
cold  frame,  plunging  the  pots  up  to  the  rims. 
In  this  way  the  soil  can  be  kept  in  an  equable 
state  of  moisture  without  much  attention  to 
watering.  In  any  case  but  little  water  is 
required  during  the  winter  months,  as  the  soil 
must  not  be  very  wet  until  the  plants  come  into 
growth.  As  soon  as  the  young  shoots  appear  let 
them  have  plenty  of  air  and  light,  or  they  will 
quickly  draw  up  and  become  so  weakened  that 
no  amount  of  care  later  on  will  restore  them  to 
a robust  condition.  Green-fly  is  very  apt  to  be 
troublesome,  but  it  is  easily  kept  under  by 
dusting  with  Tobacco-powder.  This  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  first  fly  is  seen,  or  the  leaves 
curl  and  never  look  healthy  again.  When  the 
pots  get  full  of  roots  occasional  doses  of  liquid- 
manure  are  of  great  benefit,  and  clear  soot-water 
imparts  a fine  deep  hue  to  the  foliage.  In  hot 
weather  take  care  that  the  soil  does  not  get 
dry,  or  growth  will  cease.  Byeleet. 
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2493.— Show  and  fancy  Pansies.— What  is  the 
technical  diffeience  between  a show  and  a fancy  Pansy?- 
S.  V.  P. 

2498.— Largest  and  heaviest  Potato.— Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  which  is  the  Urffest  and  heaviest 
Potato  grown?— Constant  Reader,  Baujhton. 

2497.— Worms  in  a Rose-bed.  — Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  kill  worms  in  a Ro^e  bc-d  in  a ereen- 
house  without  injuring  the  Rose-tree  itself  ? — E.  A.  fl. 

219S. — Keeping  Apples. — Will  someone  kindly  tell 
me  which  are  the  best  keeping  Apples,  and  the  best  wav  to 
store  them  for  the  locality  of  Dalkey,  Ireland  ?-X.  Y.  Z. 

2493.— Coal-ashes  in  a garden.- What  is  the  best 
use  to  which  I could  put  a oart-Ioad  or  two  of  fine  coal- 
ashes  in  a large  girden?  Soil  rather  light.— B.arton 
llos.s. 

2303  — Propagating  Hyacinths.  — How  are 
named  Hyacinth-i  prooagated  — by  transyerse  diyision 
with  a sharp  knife?  What  is  their  after  treatment? — 
Altuea. 

2.301— Outdoor  Chrysanthemums.- Is  it  too 
late  to  tike  an-1  plant  cuttings  of  outdoor  Chrysanthe- 
mums? If  not,  when,  ani  if  best  struck  outdoor  or  in- 
doors?—lyr. 

2.302  -Carpet-baddlng.— Will  someone  kindly  in- 
form m?  tne  names  of  si.N  good  plants  for  carpet-bedding, 
and  also  their  tr-atment,  and  how  I can  obtain  them  for 
next  spring?— Am.atsdr. 

2.303.— Early  eating  Apples.  — Will  someone 
kindly  state  the  names  of  a few  good  early  eating  Apples, 
as  I am  thinking  of  planting  a few  more  trees  in  my 
orchard?- A.  B.,  Co.  Clare. 

2304.— Manure  from  an  earth  closet.— I have  a 
quantity  of  earth  that  has  been  used  in  an  earth  closet.  Is 
it  of  any  use  as  manure?  If  so,  for  what  paouiiar  kinds  of 
produce  is  it  useful?— W.  A. 

250.3  —Propagating  Gum  Clstus.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  proparate  the  Gum  Cistus  ? 1 have 
tried  cuttings  in  a frame  iti  the  spring,  and  forcing-house 
in  the  autumn,  and  cannot  succeed. — L.  D. 

2503.  — Treatment  of  an  Ampelopsls.  — I 
planted  an  Ampelopsls  against  a wall  last  summer.  It 
grew  very  well ; bat  lately  a horse  ate  all  the  leaves  off.  so 
that  it  is  now  quite  bare.  How  shall  I treat  it?- J.  B.,Co. 
Clare. 

2507. — Camellias  losing  their  buds.- 1 have 
three  Camellias  in  front  of  my  house.  The  two  red  ones 
always  bloom  well  ; but  the  buds  of  the  white  one  fall 
off.  What  can  be  done  to  prevent  this? — 3.  L.,  Bourne- 
mouth. 

2508. — Dwarf  Chrysanthemums.- Can  anyone 
kindly  recommend  me  one  dozen  of  good  dwarf  Chrysan- 
themums, Japanese  and  incurved,  crimson,  bronze,  white, 
yellow,  and  golden,  for  cut  flower  and  greenhouse  decora- 
tion ?— J.  OURTI.S. 

2503  — Seeds  of  Blue  Gum-tree, — I have  some 
Blue  Gum-tree  seeds(Eucalyptus  globulus)  from  Australia. 
Would  someone  kindly  tell  me  when  and  in  what  heat  to 
sow  these,  and  give  me  a few  hints  as  to  their  future 
management? — S.  V.  P. 

2.310.— Taosquia  exonlensls.  — Would  anyone 
kindly  tell  me  if  this  Tacsonia  is  hardy  enough  to  plant 
out-of-doors?  I have  a plant  of  great  size,  and  in  a conser- 
vatory at  present.  I want  to  get  it  out  to  put  some  Roses 
m its  plaoe.— Winchester. 

2511. — Potatoes  for  exhibition.- Will  “ J.  C.  C.," 
or  some  other  correspondent,  kindly  name  a dozen 
different  kinds  of  Potatoes  suitable  for  exhibition — reds, 
whites,  kidneys,  rounds,  smooths,  and  roughs— two  of 
each  kind  respectively?- 0.  M.  P. 

2512. — Half-hardy  plants  In  a cold  green- 
house.—Will  anyone  kindly  tell  me  if  half-hardy  and 
such  like  plants  can  be  protected  in  a cold  greenhouse 
opening  out  of  a dining-room,  by  hanging  a thick  curtain 
of  some  kind  inside  the  glass?— A.  K.' 

251.3.— Manure  for  a Fig-tree.- Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  best  manure  for  a large  Fig-tree  grow- 
ing out-of-doors  against  a south-west  wall  ? It  has  been 
neglected  for  some  time,  and  hardly  bore  any  fruit  this 
year.  Locality,  Margate.— T.  Halloran. 

25U.— Climbing  Roses.— Will  “j.  o.  C.”  kindly 
inform  me  of  two  nice,  scented,  hardy,  climbing  Roses— 
one  a red  and  the  other  a creamy-white  or  yellow, 
and  when  would  be  the  best  time  to  set  them  out-of  doors 
to  flower  next  season?  Also  will  they  grow  up  a narrow 
pathway  that  leads  from  a back  parlour  door  to  scullery, 
facing  nearly  south?  Situation,  Upton-park,  Essex. — 
Prop.s.  . i-  I-  > 


2515,— Treatment  of  Carnations.— Will  some 
one  kindly  tell  me  what  would  be  the  treatment  of  Souve- 
nir de  la  Malmaison  and  Mary  Anderson  Carnation  layers  ? 
They  are  potted  in  5-inch  pots.  I have  a cold  frame  or  a 
sunny  window.  M'hioh  would  be  best?— Perplexed. 

2510  -Laying  out  a small  garden.— Will  soms- 
one  kindly  inform  me  the  be.st  method  of  laying  out  a 
small  garden,  and  what  to  plant  that  will  look  well  ? 1 have 
a small  cold  frame.  Are  there  any  seeds  or  plants  that  I 
could  buy  now  that  would  occupy  spare  time  ?— Beginner. 

2517. — Ivy  for  a house.— I wish  to  cover  the  front 
of  my  house,  having  a souih-west  aspect,  with  Ivy.  Will 
someone  kindly  inform  me  which  is  the  best  quick-grow- 
ing variety?  I prefer  a small-leaved  kind.  What  is  the 
most  suitable  soil  for  Ivies,  and  when  should  they  be 
planted  ?— Lettonstonian. 

2.318. — Treatment  of  Narcissi.— 1 have  a small 
collection  of  named  Narcissi  (Empress,  Sir  Watkin,  Hors- 
fieldi,  &o.).  Would  it  do  any  harm  to  keep  them  in  an 
unheated  house,  or  should  they  be  put  in  a frame?  They 
come  from  the  Channel  Islands,  and  I am  afraid  they  may 
be  tender  yet  ?— Althea. 

2.319. — Potatoes  and  Jerusalem  Artichokes 
for  seed. — Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  how  to  go  to 
work  to  secure  Potato  seed  for  next  year’s  pl.antiog?  My 
Potatoes  are  all  stored.  What  am  I to  do  to  save  the  eyes  ? 
And  I am  anxious  for  the  same  information  as  reg  irds  my 
Jerusalem  Artichokes  ?—P.  D. 

2.320. — Sparaxls  puicherrima.- Would  someone 
kindly  favour  me  with  the  particulars  of  treatment  of 
Sparaxis  puloherriraa?  Is  it  worth  growing  or  not?  The 
bulbs  I have  had  sent  have  foliage  (not  yet  died  down) 
about  4 feet  high.  Is  it  usual  with  this  variety  ? In  what 
sized  pots  should  three  be  grown  ?—  Ro.sk  Hill. 

2521. — Planting  Roses.— Will  “ J.  C.  C.,"  or  any 
other  kind  reader  of  Gardening,  kindly  tell  me  which  is 
the  best  month  to  plant  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Moss  Roses 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire?  Also  the  proper  wav  of 
working  and  manuring  the  ground  before  planting?  The 
soli  is  of  a heavy  nature,  with  a claj’  bottom. — F.  J. 

2522. — Selection  of  Chrysanthemums.— Could 
“ Mr.  E.  Molvneux  ” kindly  give  me  the  names  of  a good 
seleotion  of  Chrysanthemums,  about  40,  that  would  form 
good  flowers  about  beginning  of  November  next,  to  com- 
pete as  an  amateur  at  a local  show  ; also  the  best  time  to 
order  them  ? I have  a small  span-roofed  house.  Locality, 
Hampshire. — Ivy. 

2.32.!.  — Gaillardlas  —Last  spring  I sowed  some  Gail- 
lardia  grandiflora  seed.  Some  have  bloomed  well,  some 
have  not  bloomed  at  all.  Will  the  plants  live  through 
the  winter  in  the  open  garden,  or  should  they  be  took  up 
and  put  in  a fr.ime?  I have  no  greenhouse.  Any  advice 
as  to  their  treatment  for  winter  will  greatly  oblige. — 
North  Lincolnshire. 

2524  —Mailing  a Mushroom-bed.— Which  is  the 
bsst  lime  to  make  a Mushroom  bed  7 Is  it  bound  to  ha  in 
the  dark  ? Can  I make  one  under  the  stages  of  mv  green- 
house? There,  being  two  rows  of  4-inoh  hot-water  pipes 
running  under,  shall  I have  to  use  hot  manure?  Any 
advice  from  “ E.  H.,”  “J.  C.  C or  someone  else  who 
understands  it  will  oblige. — B.  T.  T. 

2.3-2S.  — Building  and  heating  a forcing- 
house.— I have  read  with  much  interest  “J.  G.  S's" 
directions  as  to  building  and  heating  a forcing-house  in  Gar- 
de sing  recently.  Would  he  be  disposed  to  supplement  it 
by  staling  what  the  probable  cost  of  such  a house  would 
be,  employing  paid  labour?  Many,  I feel  sure,  would  be 
obliged  by  the  information. — M.  0 , Worce.ster. 

2523. — Currant-bushes.— I have  some  M’hite  Cur- 
rant-bushes three  or  four  years’  old,  gr,own  well,  but  have 
frui-ed  badly.  Birds  in  winter  have  picked  off  nearly  all 
the  buds.  The  trees  have  nothing  but  long,  bare  branohes. 

( have  thought  of  cutting  off  the  branohes  within  a few 
inches  of  the  bole  or  digging  them  up.  Any  advice  as  to 
what  I should  do  will  greatly  oblige  ? — North  Lincoln- 

■SHIRE. 

2527.  — Belladonna  Lilies. — Will  someone  please 
tell  me  why  my  Belladonna  Lilies  do  not  throw  up  any 
blooms  ? They  are  under  a south  wall ; but  are  shaded  on 
the  east  by  a greenhouse.  They  were  planted  in  the 
spring  of  1388,  and  have  not  onoe  bloomed.  Should  they 
he  removed  to  a more  open  situation  ? If  so,  when  would 
be  the  best  time  to  do  so  ? The  leaves  are  now  just  show- 
ing.-Dorset. 

2528. — Propagation  and  treatment  of  a Tac- 
sonia.— My  Tacsonia  is  admired  by  all  my  friends,  and 
one  greenhouse  fancier  thinks  he  might  strike  it  from 
cuttings.  When  and  how  may  this  be  done?  Also  when 
may  I transfer  the  plant  from  its  12-inoh  pot  to  the 
border?  Could  I cut  it  back  to  facilitate  handling  when 
planting  ? It  has  made  10  feet  of  growth  since  March  last. 
— C.  N.  P. 

2529. — Culture  of  Mushrooms  In  winter.— 
t should  like  to  grow  some  Mushrooms  and  have  them  at 
Christmas.  I have  got  a Cuoumber-house  with  a pit  in  it. 

I grow  flowers  on  the  top.  Could  someone  tell  me  if  I can 
grow  some  Mushrooms  in  the  pit  on  two  hot-water  pipes 
if  I make  a bed  up  and  spawn  it?  Would  it  act  all  right, 
and  still  grow  plants  above  it?  I should  heat  it  with  hot- 
water  pipes. — J.  B. 

2530  —Coloured  glass  in  a conservatory.— I 
have  a conservatory  which  has  a clear  glass  roof,  but 
ground  and  figured  glass,  with  coloured  glass  edging, 
round  the  side  of  the  house,  and  I fear  the  colour  obstructs 
the  light,  and  causes  spots  to  come  on  the  plant  leaves, 
and  gradually  destroys  them.  Is  this  the  cause,  and  can 
anything  be  done  to  counteract  it  without  removing  the 
stained  glass?— X.  Y.  Z. 

2531.— Treatment  of  Chrysanthemums.— I 
am  greatly  obliged  to  “ J.  D.  E.”  and  “ J.  C.  C.”  for  their 
replies  to  my  letter  of  enquiry  on  this  subject.  I may 
mention  that  my  plants  were  strong  and  healthy,  and  the 
pots  filled  with  roots  when  they  were  cut  back  on  the 
15th  of  May,  and  that  they  began  to  shoot  forth  again  in 
a few  days.  I rather  think  that  “J.  D.  E.”  has  hit  the 
nail  upon  the  head  when  he  says  : “ The  reason  the  plants 
are  flowering  so  late  is  owing  to  the  buds  not  being  taken." 
Now  I would  esteem  it  a favour  if  “ J.  D.  E.”  would  inform 
me  what  causes  usually  produce  that  effect?  Would  too 
liberal  feeding  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August, 
do  81?— J.  F 
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2532. -Lord  Suffleld  Apple.-I  planted  in  my 
irarden  two  years  &s;o,  two  Apple-trees,  Bramley  s Seed- 
ino-  and  Lord  Suffleld.  They  have  not  fruited  yet.  The 
for^tner  has  grown  very  strong,  and  the  latter  has  made 
little  if  any,  progress.’  The  situation  is  an  exposed  one 
in  Ayrshire,  and  soil  of  a heavy,  clayey  nature.  Perhaps 
someone  could  kindly  tell  me  if  Lord  Suffleld  would  be 
likely  to  do  any  better  against  a south  wall  in  the  same 
garden  ? -T.  C.  D. 

' 2533.— Poultry  and  pigeon-manure.-l  have  a 

lot  of  poultry  and  pigeon-manure,  stored  dry,  that  I use 
for  Roses,  &c.  ; but  I do  not  like  it  in  the  greenhouse,  as  it 
looks  ugly,  and  I put  some  in  an  ordinary  stable  pail,  and 
pour  water  over  it,  and  then  use  for  Camellias,  &c.  ; but  I 
think  I make  it  too  weak.  About  how  much  should  I 
put  for  a pail  of  water?  It  has  a lot  of  dry  ashes  with  it 
off  the  floor  of  the  houses.  Should  it  stand  long  or  not  ?— M. 

2534. — Aralia  Sieboldi.— Will  someone  kindly  tell 
me  how  to  induce  Aralia  Sieboldi  to  throw  up  small  plants 
from  Ui9  root?  I have  two  strong  plants  in  the  open 
which  have  become  leggv,  and  the  leaves  distorted  by  the 
winds  Shall  I cut  these  down,  and  use  the  tops  for 
cuttings?  Should  this  be  done  in  the  spring?  One  is 
tiowering.  I have  no  heat,  but  only  a cold  greenhouse. 
Locality,  south-west  of  London.— J.  D.  J. 

2535. — Marechal  Niel  Rose,  &c.— I have  got  a 
greenhouse,  about  20  feet  long,  and  10  feet  wide.  In  it  are 
four  Marechal  Niel  Koses,  planted  in  beds.  I have  got  about 
ten  other  Roses  in  pots,  and  I should  like  them  in  bloom 
soon  after  Christmas,  or  at  the  new  year.  To  flower  them 
then  when  should  I start  them,  and  at  what  temperature 
should  I keep  the  house?  I have  no  flre-heat  now ; the 
house  is  heated  by  two  hot-water  pipes  on  each  side.— 

J.  B. 

2536. — Gooseberries  and  flowers  for  show.- 
Would  anj  one  kindly  oblige  an  amateur  by  information 
as  to  the  best  of  the  following  articles  for  competition  by 
end  of  August  ?— Best  red  and  green  Gooseberry  (flavour 
principal  object),  largest  Gooseberry  (any  colour),  three 
Phloxes  (perennial),  six  Dahlias,  six  Gladioli,  six  shtm* 
Pansies,  six  fancy  Pansies,  six  Antirrhinums,  three  H.P. 
Roses,  Mignonette  for  pot.  Musk  tor  pot,  three  Carnations, 
Carrot,  Lettuce,  Parsley,  Parsnip,  three  varieties  of  round 
Potatoes,  kidney  Potato,  and  Peas. — J.  P.,  Pitlochry. 

2537. — Brier  stocks  dying  down.— Referring  to 
“ .J.  C.  C 's  ” kind  reply  of  Nov.  Sth  to  No.  2270  on  ^ Brier 
stocks  dying  down,  f should  have  stated  that  it  is  the 
main  stem  of  the  Dog  Rose  stock  that  is  decaying,  not 
the  off  shoots,  where  I have  inserted  ray  buds.  The  stocks 
are  for  standards  and  half-standards.  My  Briers  were 
taken  from  hedgerows  in  the  autumn,  and  budded  on 
the  three  uppermost  shoots  the  following  summer.  Was 
that  the  proper  way  to  treat  them  or  not?  And 
what  is  the  cause  of  the  decay,  and  what  means  can  I 
adopt  to  prevent  its  going  farther  down  the  main  stem  ? 
— J.  J. 

2538. — Cropping  under  greenhouse  shelves. 
—I  have  a lean-to  greenhouse,  facing  west,  28  feet  by  10  feet 
wide.  It  has  three  shelves  back  to  the  wall,  the  lowest 
being  4 feet  from  the  ground.  Two  shtlves  the  west  side, 
one  2 feet  0 inches  wide,  and  2 feet  6 inches  from  the 
ground,  and  one  15  inches  from  the  glass.  Could  I make 
use  of  the  borders  under  these  shelves  to  grow  anything  in  ? 
Would  Rhubarb  do?  I have  it  heated  with  two  4 inch 
hot-water  pipes  running  from  south  end  to  the  door  at 
ih6  north-west  end  ; but  I do  not  want  to  keep  more  than 
45  degs.  or  50  degs.  of  heat,  as  I have  some  Pelargonium 
cuttings  in  it,  and  I also  want  to  keep  some  Chrysanthe- 
mum cuttings  in  the  house  during  the  winter.  M ould 
socneone  kindly  suggest  anything  that  would  do  under 
these  shelves,  as  I do  not  like  to  see  the  borders  empty  all 
the  winter? — Browne. 

2539. — Plants  over  a flue,  &e.— I have  a lean-to 
greenhouse,  about  24  feet  long  and  9 feet  wide  in.side  ; but 
I have  no  boiler  or  pipes  in  it.  It  is  heated  by  an  old- 
fashioned  flue  running  round  two  sides  of  it,  2 feet  from 
the  ground.  The  flue  is  covered  with  12-inch  tiles  on  the 
top,  and  I wish  to  know  if  I could  safely  put  some  sort  of 
broad  stand  over  it  in  which  to  plant  some  creepers  to 
grow'  against  the  back  wall.  I cannot  do  so  at  present  on 
account  of  the  flue,  and  I should  like  to  grow  something 
to  cover  the  back.  Please  say  if  Stephanoiis  will  grow  and 
flower  wdth  me  ? I always  keep  a fire  during  cold  weather, 
and  plants  generally  do  well.  Heliotropes  and  Pelar- 
goniums flower  in  winter,  and  the  Scarlet  Passion-flower 
is  splendid.  Could  I grow  a few  Orchids?  Reading  every 
week  in  Gardbnixo  “ M.  Bramble’s”  interesting  advice  on 
their  culture,  I would  like  very  much  to  grow  even  a few, 
if  I could.  I must  mind  them  myself,  having  no  gardener, 
I have  a pretty  rookery,  with  three  rustic  arches  formed 
of  stones  from  a quarry  not  far  oft.  The  stones  are 
quartz,  and  sparkle  like  diamonds.  It  is  greatly  shaded 
by  Portugal  and  other  Laurels.  Would  it  do  to  thin 
them  out,  so  as  to  give  them  more  light  ? I do  not  knov/ 
what  plants  to  grow.  Only  Ferns  seem  to  do  well,  and  they 
grow  most  luxuriantly.  Woodruff  also  flowers  there ; 
but  I would  like  to  grow  other  flowering  plants  as  well  ?— 
Mrs.  A.  M. 

REPEATED  QUERY. 

1790.— Preserving  Rose  flower  - leaves.- 1 
have  a quantity  of  dried  Rose  flower-leaves,  and  I want 
to  know  what  I am  to  use  to  preserve  them  and  keep  them 
8weet-8cented  ? — Housekeeper. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
axe  given;  hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects. 

2540. — Perns  (J.  M.  it/.).— The  troughs  you  speak  of 
cannot  be  injurious;  but  must  not  be  depended  upon 
entirely.  The  stages  and  floor  will  need  damping  in 
addition  to  these. — J.  Jarvis. 

2541. — Arum  Lilies  (C.  M.  n.).—At  this  time  of 
the  year  these  require  a temperature  of  from  45  degs.  to 
.50  degs.,  keeping  them  well  supplied  with  water  at  the 
roots.  If  in  small  pots,  liquid-manure  will  be  beneficial 
to  them.  When  they  have  done  flowering  in  spring  repot 
them  or  plant  them  out-of-doors  in  ! ioh  soil,  and  lift  them 
and  pot  again  in  September.  Any  good  soil  will  do  for 
them,  but  turfy-loam  and  rotten-manure  or  leaf-mould 
make  the  best  compost 


2542. — Brussels  Sprouts  for  seed  (S.  £.).— In- 
stead of  digging  up  the  stems,  as  would  be  requisite  when 
the  produce  is  gathered  in  the  ordinary  course,  leave 
them  to  flower,  and  in  due  time  seeds  will  be  produced. 
Take  care  no  other  members  of  the  Cabbage  family  are  in 
flower  at  the  same  time  near,  or  a cross  may  be  effected 
and  the  goodness  of  the  strain  be  injuied. 

2543. — Escallonia  macrantha  (iff.  P.).— This  is 
one  of  the  best  evergreen  shrubs  which  we  have  for  plant- 
ing against  terrace  walls  having  a south  or  west  aspect  in 
mild  districts.  It  grews  freely  in  loam  mixed  with  a little 
sand.  When  in  good  health  the  foliage  is  of  a bright  and 
cheerful  tint  of  green,  and  when  iu  full  flower  it  is  very 
effective  and  useful  for  cutting  purposes.  E.  Ingrami  is 
another  good  variety. 

2544. — Vanda  coerulea  (E.  H.  S.,  Ei-iffhton).— This 
time  comes  a flower  of  better  character  than  many  I have 
had  this  season,  and  you  may  look  forward  to  the  blossoms 
becoming  larger  as  your  plant  gets  stronger ; but  I do  not 
anticipate  much  improvement  in  colour.  As  a curiosity,  I 
heard  of  a plant  the  other  day  that  had  one  flower  in  the 
spike  of  an  absolute  white.  I do  not  know  if  a white-blue 
Vanda  would  be  any  attraction. — M.  B. 

2545. — Cherry  Plum  as  a hedge  plant  (-Y.  1^). 
—The  Myrobella,  or  Cherry  Plum,  is  especially  valuable  as 
a hedge  plant  on  account  of  the  vigour  with  which  it 
grows  in  all  kinds  of  soil,  even  in  the  poorest  and  most 
exhausted.  Its  hard,  unyielding  wood,  its  long,  sharp 
spines,  and  its  great  hardiness  and  non-liability  to  disease, 
render  it  a fine  hedge  plant.  It  should  bs  treated  gener- 
ally precisely  the  same  as  the  common  White-thorn. 

2540.— Forcing  Carrots  and  Radishes  (R.  C.).— 
Yes  ; these  force  well  when  sown  on  a bed  of  fermenting 
material  of  suffloient  massiveness  to  produce  a bottom- 
heat  of  about  65  degs.  Glass  coverings  are,  of  course, 
indispensable,  but  when  the  weather  is  mild  the  fullest 
exposure  is  necessary.  If  the  two  crops  are  sown  in  alter- 
nate lines  Cinches  asunder  the  Radishet  will  come  off 
before  they  are  in  any  way  detrimental  to  the  Carrots. 

2547. — Japanese  IVIaize(Zea  japonioa)(R.  Z>.  H). 
—This  has  of  late  years  been  largely  used  as  a flower 
garden  plant,  and  when  really  well  grown  in  groups  it  is 
Very  effco  ive.  A<  a pot  plant  for  the  greenhouse  or  win- 
dow it  is  also  worth  culture.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
March  in  a warm  frame,  if  possible.  When  the  seedlings 
ar  3 up,  and  large  enough  to  handle,  pot  them  on  in  light, 
rioh  soil,  and  plant  out  in  the  open  air  in  June.  Seed 
sown,)  ay,  iu  June,  would  furnish  good  plants  in  autumn 
for  the  window  or  greenhou  e. 

2548. — Climbers  for  a warm  conservatory 
{Alphciis).—\n  answer  to  your  question  you  do  not  say  if 
they  are  to  be  flowering  or  line  foliage  ; but  I should  think 
the  fornaer.  Abutilons  of  various  colours.  Bougainvillea 
glabra  speoiosa,  Clerodendron  Balfoutianum,  Dipladenias 
of  sorts,  Hexaoentris  mysorensis,  IpomEei  Leari  and  Hors- 
fallite,  Littonia  raodesta,  Passittoras  various,  Sandersonia 
aurantiaoa,  Stigmaphyllon  ciliatuin,  Taosonias  various, 
Thtinbergia  Harris!  and  laorifolia.  The  above  are  all 
flowering,  and  from  these  you  should  pick  a good  variety. 

— J.  J. 

2549.  — Oncidium  tigrlnum  {Alpha).  — You 
evidently  are  an  amateur  in  Orchids,  or  you  would  not  be 
wondering  why  no  leaves  had  grown  from  the  old  bulbs. 
The  fact  is,  when  the  leaves  fall  from  any  Orchids,  the 
same  shoot  never  has  any  fresh  ones.  Do  not  pot  now. 

If  it  requires  it,  pot  in'  spring,  using  peat  - fibre  and 
Sphagnum  Moss.  You  would  seem  to  be  in  a poor  way 
with  your  Oncidium  cuoullatum.  I should  advise  you  to 
surface  with  Sphagnum  for  the  present,  and  if  the  bulbs 
you  name  are  large  enough  to  handle,  repot  in  spring.  If 
not,  throw  them  away. — M.  B. 

2550. — Peat  for  Hyacinths  (ff.  F.  R.).— Hyacinths 
which  have  been  potted  and  covered  up  in  a frame  for  six 
weeks  should  be  ready  for  placing  in  heat.  Examine  them, 
and  if  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  place  them  in  a tempera- 
ture of  60  degs.  or  00  degs.,  il  convenient.  It  you  can 
plunge  the  pots  in  a gentle  bottom-heat,  so  much  the 
bettei'.  Keep  them  slightly  shaded  from  the  light  for  a 
few  days,  and  afterwards  give  them  all  the  light  and  air 
possible.  It  is  not  imperative  that  they  should  be  very 
close  to  the  glass  if  they  are  in  a light  situation. 

2551. — Soil  for  plants  (P.  F.  S'.).— The  best  substi- 
tute for  peat  is  leaf-mould  thoroughly  decomposed,  with 
crushed  charcoal  to  keep  it  open.  Sand  is  of  use  only  for 
its  meohanioal  effect,  and  because  it  blends  more  perfectly 
with  the  soil  than  any  other  agent  will  do.  River  or  pit- 
sand  or  road-drift  may  be  obtained  nearly  overywhere. 
Sea-sand,  by  reason  of  its  containing  salt,  should  not  be 
used  for  delicate-rooted  plants  till  the  salt  has  been  re- 
moved from  it  by  frequent  washings.  Loam  and  leaf- 
mould  of  good  quality  may  be  worked  in,  varying  the  pro- 
portions to  suit  almost  all  plants. 

2552.  — Mushroom  growing  (P.  II.).  — Cow- 
manure  alone  is  useless  for  Mushrooms ; horse-manure 
onlv  can  be  depended  upon.  The  long  straw  should  be 
shaken  out  of  it  (the  manure),  and  it  should  be  placed 
under  cover  and  be  frequently  turned,  to  let  the 
rank  steam  out  of  it.  Mix  a few  barrow-loads  of  good 
garden  soil  with  it,  and  make  the  beds  12  inches  or 
13  inches  thick.  It  must  be  well  trodden  or  beaten  down, 
and  when  the  temperature  of  the  beds  is  found  to  be  on 
the  decline  spawn  at  once  and  cover  with  a little  sifted 
soil,  which  should  be  beaten  down  firmly  with  the  back  of 
a bright  spade. 

2563.— Lycaste  Sklnneri  fRcdd).  — This  is  the 
name  of  your  flower,  and  a very  nice,  well-coloured  variety 
it  is.  I cannot  help  your  not  liking  it.  Most  people  do 
like  it.  The  white  form  is  now  tolerably  plentiful ; or,  at 
least,  it  may  be  found  in  most  of  the  Orchid-growers’ 
places  round  London.  The  price  asked  for  it  I cannot  say. 
You  might  think  it  high  ; but  it  has  not  yet  come  down 
to  a low  figure.  There  are  other  species  and  varieties 
equally  as  rare,  or  rarer,  than  the  white  Skinneri,  such  as 
punctatissima,  which  is  a variety  of  L.  Deppei,  and  a great 
beauty,  the  only  plant  that  I know  of  being  in  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence’s  garden  ; and  L.  Denningiana,  which  I have  only 
seen  in  one  place,  and  that  is  at  Mr.  Measure’s,  at  Streat- 
ham.  This  is  something  like  gigantea  ; but  very  distinct 
and  more  handsome  than  that  species.  I hope  you  will 
learn  to  love  L.  Skinneri  more.— M.  B. 

2)54.— Insects  attacking  Cinerarias  (Busy).— 
The  insects  attacking  your  Cinerarias  certainly  are  not 


thrips,  but  the  grubs  of  the  Marguerite  Daisy-fly  (Phyto  • 
myza  affinis).  As  vou  observe,  it  is  only  the  grub  which 
is  injurious  to  the  leaves- the  flies  are  perfectly  harmless. 
This  insect  also  attacks  Marguerite  Daisies  and  Chrysan- 
themums, injuring  the  leavts  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
does  the  Cinerarias.  The  best  means  of  destroying  the 
grubs  is  to  pinch  the  leaves  at  the  part  where  they  are, 
and  so  kill  them.  Their  position  in  the  leaves  can  easily 
be  detected  after  a little  practice.  I very  much  doubt  if 
any  wash  would  reach  the  grubs,  b it  it  might  be  of  some 
use  when  i he  flies  are  laying  their  eggs  iu  keeping  them 
away  ; but  as  tlie  plants  would  have  to  be  protected  in 
this  way  for  a fortnight  or  so,  and  as  there  are  now  more 
than  one  brood  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  I do  not  con- 
sider it  a practical  plan.  Any  leaves  removed  from  a 
plant  attacked  by  this  insect  should  be  at  onoe  burnt.— 
G.  S.  S. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPETITION. 

27te  awards  have  only  just  been  made  in  our 
latest  Photographic  Competition,'  and  the  j^rhe 
list  will  be  published  in  the  next  number  oj 
Gardening,  December  Qth,  1890. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

E.  S.— Applv  to  Messrs.  Fulham  & Son,  Broxbourne, 
Herts. George  Anderson.— the  Apfjle  buds  appear  per- 

fectly healthy,  and  are  only  covered  with  a natural  downy 

substance. X.  Y.  Y.— Lord  Suffleld  is  not  a keeping,  but 

an  early  Apple. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS, 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  cr  fruits 
sent  tonaine  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardexino  Ittua- 
TRATBD,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Names  of  plants.— J.  Y.— Cinerarias.  It  is  absurd 

to  send  seedlings  of  these  to  anyone  to  name. J.  L.  M. 

— l,Adiantum  polyphyllum;  2,  Adiantum  Willisianum; 
3,',Aspleniura  bulbiferum. M.  J. — 1,  Lycaste  leuoantha ; 

2,  Catasetum  naso  ; 3,  Vanda  Denisoniana;  4,  Odonto- 

glossum  Insleavi  splendens. T.  Uphill. — Do  net  name 

Chrysanthemum  s. J.  Johnson.— I,  Asplenium  Adian- 

tU3n-nigrum ; 2,  Athyriuin  Youngiamim  ; 3,  Ceterach 

otfleinarum.  Toots.  — Berberidopsis  corallina. 

E.  S.  G.,  Faimotifft.- Elaeagnus  longi()es. H.  Oakley. — 

A Potentilla  ; but  send  a better  specimen. A.  J.  S. — 

Crinum  species. Nero.—l,  Send  in  flower  ; 2,  Elseagnus 

species;  3,  Skiminia  japonica ; 4,  Evergreen  Oak  (Quercus 

Ilex) ; 5,  Berberis  Darwini ; 6,  Daphne  Mezereum. Ess. — 

Rubia  tiuotoria.  Gfen.it/oa.— Phillyrea  latifolia. 

J.  iff.  il. — 1,  Davallia  elegans;  2,  Davallia  Mooreana; 

3,  Nenhrodium  deoompositum  ; 4,  Davallia  tentoulaoea. 
IF.- Ahighly  coloured  form  of  Cypripedium  Sedeui. 

Names  of  fruit.— G.  C.  0.— Pears  : 1,  Beurr^  Bose  ; 

2,  Beurr6  Superflo  ; 3,  Fondante  d’Automne. J.  J.  IF. 

— Apples  : 1,  Insufiloient  specimen  ; 2,  Seek-no-Further  ; 

3,  Not  recognised  ; 4,  London  Pippin  ; 5,  Waltham  Abbey 
Seedling;  6,  Cornish  Aromatic;  7,  Pear  Fondante  d’Au- 

toinne. Camiis.— Pear,  a Winter  Nells.  Ap;)le,  a local 

sort  not  recognised. iff.  E.  Tyrer. — A fairly  good 

specimen  of  Apple  Blenheim  Orange. 

Catalogues  received.  — Novelties  and  Choice. 
Varieties  of  Seeds  and  Boots.  Thomas  Laxton,  Seed 

grower,  Bedford. Forest  and  Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Ac. 

Stuart  and  Mein,  Kelso,  Scotland. British  and  Foreign 

Chrysanthemums.  W.  Harris  Thompson,  Union  Bridge, 

Pemberton,  Lancashire. Catalogue  of  Gladioli.  Kelway 

& Son,  Langport,  Somerset. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS, 

2169.— Insects  on  fo’wls.— Prevention  is 
really  the  best  cure  for  insect  vermin  in  fowls. 
If  you  take  care  to  keep  the  roosting-place 
thoroughly  clean,  and  lime-wash  it  at  least 
every  year,  also  provide  the  fowls  with  a good 
dust-bath,  in  which  some  carbolic  disinfecting- 
powder  has  been  placed,  you  will  not  be  troubled 
very  much  in  this  way.  To  destroy  the  lice 
when  they  have  taken  possession  of  the  fowl, 
procure  some  of  the  patent  insect  powders  from 
the  chemist,  but  use  them  sparingly,  and 
sprinkle  the  preparation  underneath  the  feathers 
on  the  back  of  the  neck,  underneath  the  wings 
and  legs,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tail, 
— Doulting. 


2565.— Persian  kittens.— I had  two  kittens,  one  a 
fine  Persian  the  other  half-bred.  At  three  and  a half 
months  old  the  pure  one  became  ill,  refused  food,  vomited 
a yellowish-white  froth,  and  when  offered  milk  or  water 
leant  over  the  saucer  as  if  he  wished  to  take  a drink,  but 
appeared  unable  to  do  so.  The  vet.  prescribed  white  of 
egg,  to  which  I added  a few  drops  of  champagne.  In  two 
days  he  died.  The  half-bred,  one  six  and  a half  months 
old,  shows  exactly  the  same  symptoms.  I expect  she  will 
die  to-night.  Will  anyone  kindly  tell  me  what  the  disease  is? 
And  if  it  is  infectious  ? Also  treatment  ? I should  say[we 
live  in  a nice  country  place ; they  had  warm  beds,  and 
mixed  food,  bread  and  milk,  scraps,  soup,  and  Potatoes 
mashed  with  gravy,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables-  Some- 
times a little  Oatmeal,  gravy  made  of  a melt  and  lights 
when  the  family  dinner  was  over.— Persian  Kitten, 
Jersey. 
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OHaYSANTHEJMUMa. 

A MORNING  WITH  SOME  AMATEUR 
CHRYSANTHEMUM  GROWERS. 

The  town  of  Wellington,  in  Somersetshire,  may 
very  justly  claim  to  have  one  of  the  prettiest 
little  Chrysanthemum  shows  held  in  the  West  of 
England,  and  what  is  equally  as  interesting  to 
record,  many  of  those  who  have  competed  for 
the  prizes  which  it  offers  are  amateurs  and  cot- 
tagers. It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  from 
this  that  the  larger  growers,  or  to  write  more 
definitely,  the  gardeners  in  private  places,  do 
not  come  forward  at  this  annual  event,  because 
they  do  do  so  in  fairly  large  numbers,  and  I can- 
not help  thinking  that  then  their  appeara.nce 
gives  a zest  to  those  exhibitors  with  more  limited 
means — at  any  rate,  a capital  show  was  held  in 
the  townhall  on  November  14th,  with  which 
visitors  were  much  pleased.  The  feature  which 
interested  me  most  was  the  exhibits  of  the  cot- 
tagers. These  were  generally  of  such  a high 
order  of  merit  that  I felt  more  than  an  ordinary 
degree  of  interest  in  the  plants  and  flowers 
grown  and  shown  by  them.  On  my  expressing 
my  surprise  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  C.  Tite,  at 
the  excellence  of  the  productions  shown  by  this 
class  of  exhibitors,  he  very  kindly  accompanied 
me  to  the  cottages  of  three  of  the  most  impor- 
tant prize-winners.  I was,  therefore,  able  to 
see  what  conveniences  and  appliances  umre 
available  in  each  case  for  the  production  of  tlie 
plants  and  blooms  which  I had  seen.  The  first 
garden  we  entered  was  that  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Winter,  a working  shoemaker,  living  with  his 
parents  and  working  at  his  trade  with  his 
father.  This  exhibitor  had  taken  the  first  prize 
in  the  cottager’s  class  for  twelve  cut  blooms  — six 
Incurved  and  six  Japanese.  The  varieties  of  the 
former  consisted  of  Princess  of  Wales,  Miss 
M.  A.  Haggas,  Mrs.  N.  Davies,  Violet  Tomlyn, 
Prince  Alfred,  and  Princess  Teck.  The  high 
character  of  the  flowers  in  this  section  was  a 
surprise  to  tlie  most  experienced  growers.  The 
Japanese  consisted  of  Comte  de  Germiny,  Etoile 
de  Lyon  (very  fine),  E Molyneux,  Thuuberg, 
Baron  de  Prailly,  and  Pair  Maid  of  Guernsey. 
Nob  the  least  interesting  feature  in  connection 
with  this  stand  of  flowers  was  the  enthusiasm 
displayed  by  the  grower.  I was  .shown  in  his 
garden  a capitally-constructed  lean-to  liouse, 
which  the  young  man  had  for  the  most  part 
built  himself,  wliile  liis  motlier  liad  painted  it 
throughout  with  two  coats  of  paint.  It  may  be 
useful  to  refer  more  at  length  to  this  house  built 
specially  for  the  purpose.  In  the  first  place,  I 
must  mention  that  the  hack  and  one  end  are 
composed  of  wood,  while  the  principal  part  of 
the  front  and  the  end  facing  west  is  chiefiy 
glass.  The  roof  is  fixed  and  glazed  with 
medium-sized  squares  of  glass,  and  it  has  two 
ventilators  in  the  back,  nearly  at  the  top.  The 
length  of  the  structure  is  12  feet  and  the  width 
6 feet,  the  height  at  back  8 feet,  and  the  front 
5 feet  0 inches.  Tiie  house  is  not  permanently 
heated,  but  a portable  stove  has  been  used  in 
bad  weather  to  assist  in  drying  up  the  damp. 
I should  have  mentioned  that  this  exhibitor 
also  staged  a selection  of  eighteen  blooms,  all  of 
exceedingly  high  quality,  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  previous  prize- winner  in  any  part 


of  the  country.  In  the  adjoining  cottage  to 
which  I have  referred  is  another  Chrysanthe- 
mum-grower and  exhibitor.  His  name  is  Mr. 
G.  Mogford.  He  also  is  a .shoemaker,  and  works 
regularly  at  his  trade.  Here,  too,  I found  a 
neatly-built  greenhouse  pretty  much  of  the  same 
character  as  to  construction  as  that  of  his  neigh- 
bour. In  this  house  was  grown  the  first  prize 
group  of  plants.  As  I saw  them  in  their  home 
the  morning  after  the  show  I was  delighted 
beyond  measure  at  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
plants,  carrying  as  they  were  ample  foliage  and 
large  and  perfectly  formed  flowers.  As  I looked 
from  one  collection  of  plants  to  the  other,  and 
heard  each  neighbour  praising  the  quality  of 
his  friend’s  produce,  I could  not  help  thinking 
how  pleasant  it  was  to  see  such  an  agreeable 
kind  of  rivalry  existing  between  friends  who 
are  so  closely  associated.  This  instance  surely 
speaks  wonders  for  the  kindly  feelings  that  the 
love  of  flowers  engender,  and  how  it  elevates 
the  minds  of  those  who  become  earnest  culti- 
vators. The  next  reference  I have  to  make 
would  be  very  appropriate  if  headed,  “ Good 
Chrysanthemums  without  glass,”  for  such  is 
actually  the  case.  I can,  however,  verify  that 
statement  by  referring  to  facts,  which  no  one 
will  find  difficult  to  verify  if  he  likes.  The 
instance  I have  referred  to  is  that  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Osmand,  Orchard  Cottage,  Wellington, 
who  took  second  prize  for  twelve  blooms  in 
competition  with  those  who  grew  their  flowers 
under  glass.  To  protect  the  blossoms  while  they 
were  opening  this  cultivator  brought  his  close 
up  to  the  front  of  his  cottage,  which  has  a 
south  aspect.  Over  them  he  suspended  a sheet 
supported  by  Bean-sticks,  which  was  all  the 
protection  the  plants  had.  With  this  simple 
covering  he  had  produced  a flower  of  Baron  de 
Prailly  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  other  varie- 
ties 8 inches  and  9 inches  in  diameter,  while  a 
single  bloom  of  C.  Audiguier  was  so  fine  in  cha- 
racter that  it  would  have  been  fit  to  occupy  a 
position  on  any  exhibition  stand.  Amongst  the 
incurvmd  varieties  Lord  Alcester,  Prince  Alfred, 
and  Princess  Teck  were  excellent.  The  best 
Japanese  were  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Peter 
the  Great,  E.  Molyneux,  and  C.  Audiguier.  The 
plants,  I may  remark,  were  exceedingly  well 
grown,  the  stems  being  large  and  well  furnislied 
with  thick  leatliery  foliage.  I learnt  that  this 
grower  gave  his  plants  three  shifts,  the  last 
being  into  8 inch  pots.  After  they  are  potted 
the  last  time  they  are  watered  with  liquid  ob- 
tained from  soot  and  fowl’s-mauure,  previously 
placed  in  a barrel  of  water  some  days  before  it 
is  used.  J.  C.  C. 


2531.  — Treatment  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums.— It  has  been  explained,  I think,  how 
the  buds  are  “ taken,”  as  the  growers  term  it. 
Each  plant  ought  to  have  three  shoots  from  the 
cut  portion.  In  August  the  flower-buds  will 
form  at  the  end  of  each  of  these  shoots  ; but  at 
the  base  of  each  leaf,  immediately  under  the 
flower-buds,  shoots  are  ready  to  grow,  but  as 
soon  as  they  start  remove  them  with  the  finger 
and  thumb.  If  this  is  not  done  the  flower-buds 
will  not  move  at  ail,  but  the  secondary  shoots 
growing  past  them  will  flower  later,  and  the 
flowers  will  also  be  much  smaller.  No  manure- 
water  should  be  given  to  the  plants  until  the 
flower-bude  are  well  formed.  I would  certainly 


give  none  before  September.  I think  the  above 
will  be  clear  to  “ J.  F.” — J.  D.  E. 

2501.— Outdoor  Chrysanthemums.— A simple 
way  of  propagating  outdoor  Chrysanthemums  is  to  divide 
the  plants  in  spring,  selecting  the  strongest  rooted  suck-rs 
and  planting  elsewhere.  Unless  you  have  glass  to  shelter 
young  plants  when  rooted,  better  leave  their  propagation 
till  March.— E.  H. 

Cuttings  taken  now  and  planted  in  the 

open  ground  could  nob  be  expected  to  do  well. 
Tiiey  would  have  to  face  the  perils  of  frosts  and 
alternate  thaws  as  unrooted  cuttings,  and  most 
of  them  would  die.  They  would  succeed  well 
in  a cold  frame,  or,  better  still,  in  a pit  from 
which  frost  is  just  excluded.  They  might  either 
be  planted  in  a bed  of  soil  or  in  pots.  In  a 
garden  where  there  is  no  convenience  to 
winter  the  plants  under  glass  they  are  hardy 
enough  to  stand  in  the  open  garden,  and  early 
in  spring  they  might  be  divided  and  replanted 
in  rich,  deep  soil. — J.  D.  E. 

24.38.— Chrysanthemums  for  exhibi- 
tion.—* ‘ Market  Grower  ” does  not  give  himself 
much  scope  in  a group  of  only  20  plants.  I 
should  therefore  advise  him  to  restrict  himself 
to  those  plants  that  are  of  a fairly  dwarf  and 
compact  habit  of  growth.  He  would  require  to 
grow  at  least  40  to  50  plants  to  be  able  to  select 
20  in  a state  of  even  perfection  at  one  time. 
You  cannot  expect  plants  to  develop  to  order. 
I should  advise  him  to  obtain  strong  plants  of 
Avalanche  (Jap.,  white),  Mons.  William  Holmes 
(Jap.,  chestnut-red).  Source  d’Or  (.Jap.,  gold), 
Jeanne  Delaux  (Jap.,  crimson),  Mons.  Tann 
(Jap.,  pink-white),  Mdlle.  Lacroix  (Jap.,  white), 
Mons  Bernard  (Jap.,  magenta),  Eynsford  White 
(Jap.,  white).  Coquette  de  Castille  (Jap.,  blush), 
Val  d’Andorre  (Jap.,  bronze  and  gold),  Etoile  de 
Lyon  ( Jap. , violet-rose) , S undo  wer  ( J ap. , yellow) , 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Wheeler  (.Jap.,  crimson  and  gold), 
Puritan  (Jap.,  white).  La  Frisure  (Jap.,  pink), 
Joseph  Mahood  (.Tap.,  gold).  Mad.  B.  Ren- 
datler  (Jap.,  canary).  Miss  Margaret  (Anem., 
blush  and  sulphur).  Emperor  of  China  (reflex, 
black  and  white),  Cullingfordi  (reflex,  scarlet- 
crimson),  Elsie  (reflex,  sulphur-white),  Thorp 
jun.  (Anem.,  rich  yellow).  If  two  each  of  these  be 
grown  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  getting — - 
say  by  November  5th  to  20th — a group  of  20 
plants  that  would  offer  a good  variety  both  of 
form  and  colour,  though  many  grand  sorts  would 
have  to  ho  left  out,  they  being  too  tall  for  a 
group  so  small.  I tliink  many  of  the  group,-i 
shown  at  lecent  shows  lacked  variety  in  the 
form  of  tlie  blooms  to  be  truly  effective.  Great 
pains  should  he  taken  with  the  foliage  of  all, 
especially  with  the  dwarfer  sorts,  for  these 
would,  of  course,  be  put  in  front,  and  unless  the 
plants  retain  all  their  foliage  right  down  to  the 
pots  in  good  condition  the  whole  group  would 
be  spoiled. — C.  M.  F. 


2400.— Gladiolus  corms.— I always  cut 
my  large  Gladiolus  bulbs  through  the  middle, 
providing  there  is  a good  eye  each  side  of  the 
cut.  Advantages — -1st,  larger  spike  of  bloom  ; 
2nd,  much  larger  new  bulb  for  the  following 
year  ; 3rd,  if  you  lose  one  from  wireworm  or 
any  other  cause  there  is  a chance  of  saving  the 
other.  I cut  mine  just  as  I am  ready  to  plant 
them,  and  envelop  the  whole  set  in  sand.  I 
took  first  prize  this  year  at  Hastings  for  blooms 
all  grown  from  cut  bulbs. — James  Sutton. 
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Conservatory. 

Cleanliness  is  most  important  now.  Faded  flowers  and 
dv'ing  foliaje  detract  so  much  from  the  general  appearance 
of  plants  in  bloom.  The  moment  a plant  begins  to  look 
shabby,  ont  with  it,  either  to  the  rubbish  heap,  or  in  the 
ciseofsujh  plants  as  Chrysanthemums,  Salvias,  &o.,  cut 
them  down,  and  move  to  a cool-house  or  pit,  where  the 
frost  is  just  kept  out.  A good  deal  of  picking  and  cleaning 
will  be  required  now  to  keep  this  house  in  good  order. 
Abutilons  planted  out  and  allowed  to  grow  up  into  the 
roof  will  be  gay  with  blossoms  now.  Heliotropes,  especially 
the  old  variety  peruvianum,  will  form  a charming  mass  in 
a m'ght  temperature  of  5b  degs.  to  55  degs.  Camellias 
should  now  be  unfolding  their  blossoms  where  they  were 
helped  on  with  a little  warmth  in  spring.  That  is  the 
only  time  the  Camellias  will  bear  forcing.  A high  tem- 
perature now  will  make  all  the  buds  drop.  Azaleas 
that  have  been  forced  a little  in  previous  years  will  now  be 
opening  their  blossoms.  A.  am-jo  la,  a small,  red-flowered 
variety,  forces  easily,  and  the  plants  last  a long  time  in 
blossom,  though  it  is  not  a general  favourite,  as  the 
flowers  are  too  small.  Rho lodendrons,  where  treated  to  a 
little  warmth,  will  be  com'ng  on  now.  The  common 
varieties  force  easily,  and  are  cheap  enough.  Bring  for- 
ward Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  and  early  Tulips.  The  Van 
Thol  section  are  the  best,  forcers.  Allium  neapolitanum 
forces  well,  and  thefloavers  are  useful  for  cutting,  though 
the  smdl  of  O.oions  when  out  and  handled  is  against  their 
use  in  bouquets.  Give  liquid-manure  to  all  plants  coming 
into  blossom,  where  the  pots  are  full  of  roots.  Let  them 
have  it  weak  and  clear.  The  early-flowering  Christmas 
Roses  should  be  sheltered  to  keep  their  blossoms  from 
injury.  Strong  roots  that  were  lifted  a month  ago  and 
placed  in  pots  will  be  useful  in  the  conservatory.  A group 
of  well  bloomed  plants,  with  a few  small  Ferns  dotted  in 
among  them,  will  be  a specially  attractive  feature,  and  it 
is  well  in  rearranging  the  conservatory,  which  should  be 
done  often  at  this  season,  to  make  it  as  interesting  as 
possible.  B.'gonias  make  a nice  group.  Double  Primulas, 
Hyacinths,  Narcissus.  Cvclamens,  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
&!.,  are  often  more  effective  avhen  placed  together  with 
small  groups  of  foliage  plants  dotted  about  among  thetas. 

I do  not  say  thit  grouping  system  is  always  the  best. 
What  I plead  for  is  more  variety  of  treatment.  Nothing 
can  well  be  more  wearisome  than  to  see  the  same  plants 
always  occupying  the  same  positions.  The  early 
Cinerarias  will  now  be  coming  into  bloom,  and  should  be 
kept  at  the  cool  end  of  the  house— not  too  far  from  the 
ligh‘- — or  they  will  be  drawn  and  weakly.  Of  course,  the 
hulk  of  the  Violets  for  picking  will  be  grown  in  pits  and 
frames  ; but  it  is  nice  to  have  a few  well-filled  pots  in  the 
conse  vatory  from  this  time  onwards  for  the  sake  of  their 
delicious  fragrance.  Pot  African  Tuberoses  singly  in 
5-inoh  pots,  and  plunge  in  a cool-house  or  pit  for  the 
presentto  get  the  roots  starteJ.  Bringforward  Richardias 
(Callas)  in  heat. 

Stove. 

Where  there  is  only  one  house  for  the  general  collection 
of  stove  plants,  it  will  be  best  to  keep  things  quiet,  and 
economise  fuel,  increasing  the  temperature  a'bit  when  the 
days  lengthen  In  the  new  year.  Even  with  a night  tem- 
perature of  GO  degs.  to  ijj  degs.,  there  v/ill  be  many  things 
in  bloom.  If  well  supported  with  liquid  manure  Poinsettia 
puloherrima  will  produce  fine  heads  of  bracts,  and 
Euphorbia  jacquiniaeflora  will  flower  well  in  a comparatively 
low  temperature.  It  is  mainly  a question  of  ripening  the 
growth  during  the  late  summer  months,  and  this  season 
the  bright  sunshine  of  August  and  September  has  done  its 
work  well.  Eucharis  amazonica,  if  reasonably  managed, 
will  be  throwing  up  their  spikes.  I saw  a batch  of  plants 
the  other  day  with  scarcely  a leaf  upon  them  throwing  up 
many  spikes.  They  had  been  cooled  down  rather  too 
much.  It  is  best  not  to  starve  them  too  much,  as  in  the 
long  run  it  will  weaken  the  productive  power  of  the  bulbs, 
ani  may  perhaps  lead  to  the  attack  of  the  Eucharis-mite. 
It  is  when  the  plants  get  weakly  that  insects  appear. 
Epiphyllums  should  form  a special  feature  of  the  cool  stove 
now,  and  when  fully  out  some  of  the  plants  may  be  taken 
to  the  conservatory  to  i>rolong  their  ssason  of  blooming. 
Bouvardias  in  a genial  warmth  will  flower  In  succession. 
Bushy  plants  in  5-inoh  and  G-inch  pots  will  be  useful,  and 
a well  grown  specimen  in  a 9-inoh  pat,  neatly  staked,  will 
be  very  attractive.  Do  not  overwater  anything  now,  as  it 
is  diffioult  to  keep  plants  in  condition  when  the  soil 
becomes  sour  from  having  received  too  much  water. 
Strong,  well-ripened  pieces  of  Dendrobium  nobile  will  soon 
be  useful,  and  the  flowers  are  so  lasting.  Use  all  leisure 
moments  in  the  destruction  of  insects  with  thespongeand 
soapy  water.  Slugs  and  snails  are  sometimes  troublesome 
at  this  season  among  the  delicate  young  Ferns  and  the 
buds  of  Orchids  just  forming.  The  best  way  of  dealing 
with  these  is  to  search  diligently  among  the  plants  a"t 
night  with  a candle  ; between  eight  and  fen  at  night  is  a 
good  time  to  catch  them  feeding.  Greased  Cabbage-leaves 
and  heaps  of  bran,  slightly  flavoured  with  vinegar,  are 
useful  baits.  Worms  in  pots  are  often  a trouble  to  the 
plant  grower  on  a small  scale.  They  disturb  the  drainage 
and  block  up  the  opening  through  which  the  sui'idus  water 
should  escape,  and  in  a short  time  the  plant  loses  colour, 
an  1 gets  out  of  condition.  The  best  treatment  is  to  turn 
the  plant  out  of  the  pot,  capture  the  worm,  rearrange  the 
drainage,  and  place  the  plant  in  a fresh,  clean  pat.  At 
any  time  if  a plant  gets  ont  of  condition  through  being 
just  a little  overwatered,  transferring  ic  to  a well-drained' 
clean  pat  of  the  same  size  will  go  a long  way  in  restoring 
it  to  health. 

Window  Garden. 

Shrubs  in  pats  or  baxes  outside  the  windows  must  not 
be  permitted  to  get  dust  dry.  It  is  sometimes  thought 
that  plants  in  the  open  a'r  do  not  require  watering  at  this 
season,  and  under  some  conditions  probably  they  will  not ; 
but  when  the  weather  is  dry  and  mild,  the  soil  should  be 
kept  moist  in  the  pots  in  which  evergreen  shrubs  are 
planted.  Where  the  boxes  have  been  filled  with  Chrysan- 
themums the  beauty  will  soon  be  over.  The  early  frost 
seriously  damaged  the  plants  which  were  getting  forward  ; 
but  late  plants  of  E'aine  and  others  that  es japed  the 

* In  cnhl  or  nnrffirrii  dixfrictr  thr.  oprmtfon‘i  referred 
t.iiv.ii'lrr  “Giirileii  IVoilc"  inmi  hr.  front  tni  dm/s  to 
a fortnhjld  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  e'juallii  'nood 
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severity  of  tha  low  temperature  are  still  effective ; but,  at 
any  rate,  after  this  season,  the  Chrysanthemum,  beautiful 
as  it  is  when  protected,  is  not  of  much  use  in  the  open 
air.  Hardy  evergreen  Ferns,  such  as  Polystiohum  augulare 
and  its  varieties,  and  the  Hart’s  tongues,  are  nice-looking 
and  cheerful  in  window-bo.xes  now,  and  if  a few  Crocuses 
or  Snowdrops  are  planted  among  them,  they  will  be 
additionally  attractive  in  spring.  Ferns  are  svell  adapted 
for  the  shady  side  of  the  street  or  road.  With  the  plants 
inside  the  window  do  not  forget  that  cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness.  Dust  and  dead  leaves  on  the  plants  and  Moss 
on  the  pots  are  evidences  of  neglect  always.  Do  not  grow 
more  plants  than  there  is  room  to  do  well.  Some  plants, 
of  course,  will  be  at  red  now.  Fuohsias,  for  instance,  and 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  which  have  done  flowering  will  do 
with  less  attention.  Water  Heaths  with  care,  so  as  to 
have  the  roots  always  moderately  moist 

Oatdoor  Garden. 

The  open  weather  we'have  had  has  been  very  suitable  for 
making  alteradons.  Turf  laid  down  soon  roots  into  the  fresh 
soil.  Trees  and  shrubs  planted  now  soon  get  established. 
Always  place  a stake  to  all  plants  that  are  likely  to  be 
blown  about  by  the  wind.  Trees  and  shrubs  in  windy 
situations  cannot  form  new  roots  unless  steadied  and 
supported  in  some  wav.  In  moving  trees  and  shrubs  from 
one  part  of  the  grounds  to  another,  save  as  many  roots  as 
possible.  I think  this  is  even  more  important  than  mov- 
ing a very  large  ball.  In  planting,  do  not  bury  the  collar. 
Deep  planting  kills  more  trees  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Cut  away  damaged  roots,  and  shorten  back  those  which 
are  fibreless  and  straggling,  and  make  the  holes  large 
enough  to  lay  all  the  roots  out  straight.  Break  up  the 
soil  well  with  the  spade  that  is  placed  over  and  around 
the  roots,  so  that  all  the  crevices  may  be  filled  up,  and 
tread  it  in  with  moderate  firmness.  Plant  Roses,  both 
dwarfs  and  standards.  The  latter  are  useful  for  back- 
grounds. The  ground  must  be  in  good  order  if  the  plants 
are  to  thrive.  Mulch  with  manure  after  planting.  Prune 
and  train  cre?pers  on  walls  and  buildings.  Place  mounds 
of  dry  ashes  round  the  collar  of  any  tender  plants  to  act  as  a 
shelter  against  frost,  and  also  to  keep  off  slugs  and  snails. 
Dry  burnt  earth  is  a good  shelter  for  Tea  Roses.  A mound 
a foot  or  so  in  diameter  round  each  plant  will  preserve  the 
base  of  the  plant  in  the  event  of  severe  frost ; but  it  need 
not  be  used  till  tbe  frost  actually  sets  in.  When  planted 
in  well-drained,  elevated  beds.  Tea  Roses  are  hardier  than 
is  commonly  supposed,  espeoiilly  if  the  vigorous  kinds  are 
selected  ; but  I always  think  Teas  should  be  grouped  by 
themselves,  and  the  soil  specially  prepared  for  them, 
working  in  plenty  of  charred  refuse,  as  they  like  a lighter 
soil  than  other  kinds  of  Roses.  Imported  Liliesshould  be 
planted  immediately  on  arrival.  Late  planted  Lilies 
seldom  do  much  alter  the  first  year,  as  the  old  bulbs  die, 
and  new  bulbs  are  not  formed. 

Fruit  Garden. 

This  will  be  a busy  time  among  the  fruit-trees,  and  any 
open  weather  should  be  utilised  to  the  utmost  to  forward 
planting  operations,  and  also  carry  out  the  necessary 
pruning  and  training.  More  attention  has  of  late  years  been 
given  to  the  open  air  cultivation  of  the  Peach.  It  was 
thought  a few  years  ago  that  cheap  glass  would  do  away 
with  open  air  culture  ; but  this  will  prove  a fallacy,  for  as 
good  Peaches  can  be  grown  against  a warm  wall  as  in  an 
unheated  house.  It  is  only  a question  of  planting  healthy 
trees,  and  giving  them  the  necessary  attention.  'The  most 
important  items  being  thin  training  of  the  wood  to  ensure 
perfect  ripening,  and  keeping  the  young  shoots  free  from 
insects  in  spring.  This  is  not  a dillicult  matter  if  the 
right  remedies  are  used  in  good  time.  For  use  until  the 
young  fruits  are  set,  there  is  nothing  e([ual  to  Tobacco- 
powder,  and  afterwards  wash  with  soap-suds  When  the  first 
young  shoots  are  injured  by  insects,  it  is  too  late  to  get 
wood  strong  enough  to  bear  perfect  blossoms,  and  weakly 
blossoms  are  of  no  use  to  produce  a crop  of  goo  I Peaches. 
In  planting  stone  fruits,  do  not  use  manure,  but  have  the 
ground  thoroughly  broken  up,  and  surround  the  roots 
with  fresh  lo.amy  soil.  I think  Apricots  might  be  more 
largely  planted  under  glass.  The  Moor  Park  be.ars 
splendid  fruit  in  a cool-house  ; but  a stuffy  atmospbere 
will  not  do,  though  it  is  desirable  to  have  artificial  heat 
enough  to  keep  out  frost  when  the  trees  are  in  blossom. 
In  my  opinion  the  blossom  of  the  Apricot  is  more  tender 
than  that  of  the  Peach.  Plums  and  Cherries  may  be 
pruned  and  trained  now.  It  is  always  an  advantage  to 
have  the  walls  wired  for  stone  fruits : but  the  branches 
must  not  be  tied  tightly  to  the  wires,  especially  if  gal- 
vanised wires  are  employed.  This  is  the  only  objection 
there  is  to  wire  training.  The  iron  is  much  colder  than 
brickwork,  and  when  the  branches  are  brought  into  close 
contact  with  it  the  bark  frequently  suffers.  The  early  Peach- 
house  should  be  in  readiness  for  starting  now  if  ripe  fruits 
are  required  early. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

The  forcing  ground  will  now  be  in  active  operation.  To 
keep  up  a succession  of  Asparagus  a fresh  lot  of  roots  should 
be  started  every  three  weeks  or  so.  There  are  many  ways  of 
forcing  this  delicious  vegetable.  The  main  requirements 
are  strong  roots.  Those  from  four  to  five  years  old  are 
better  than  older  ones,  as  they  resiiond  more  (piickly  to 
the  heat.  The  next  necessity  is  a genial  temperature 
of  froin  GO  degs.  roin  degs.  at  night,  witli  a bottom  beat, 
if  passible,  of  t’l)  «legs.  or  so,  where  quick  returns  are 
required.  But  wlie-e  only  an  occasional  dish  is  reqiiire.l, 
there  are  many  make-sbitt  ways  of  producing  it.  wtroiig 
roots,  planted  thickly  in  boxes,  started  in  the  Mushroom' 
house  for  the  first  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  or  till  the 
growth  appears  above  the  soil,  and  then  moved  toaforcing- 
hous!  to  get  colour  and  flavour.  I have  often  seen  the 
flat  baskets,  such  as  are  used  by  nurserymen  to  pack 
plants  in,  used  to  fores  Asparagus  in  the  way  suggested 
above.  But  where  reipiired  in  a large  way,  there  is 
nothing  equal  to  the  hot  bed  system,  following  on  with 
early  Potatoes,  Horn  Carrots,  Lettuces,  or  Radishes.  A 
few  .sets  of  the  old  Ashleaf  Potato  may  be  starterl  in  boxes 
1 1 plant  in  frames  or  grow  in  potsby-and-bye.  Keep  up  a 
genial  temperature  in  the  Mushroom-house.  Constant 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  collecting  of  materials 
for  making  up  new  beds  in  place  of  those  which  cease 
bearing.  Liquid-manure  at  a temperature  of  80  degs.  or 
85  degs.  will  often  resuscitate  a partially-e.xhausted  bed 
Of  course,  when  the  force  is  gone  out  of  the  spawn  it  is 
useless  to  apply  stimulants.  Better  clear  out  the  bed  and 
make  another  one  with  new  materials.  Good-sized  roots 
of  Rhu’oarb  will  force  quickly  now,  and  be  useful  in  the 


face  of  the  scarcity  of  good  Aijples.  Sow  Mustard  and 
Cress  in  a warm  house  as  often  as  required,  and  keep 
nioist  with  warm  water.  There  is  no  necessity  for  cover- 
ing the  seeds  with  soil.  All  seed  Potatoes,  especially  the 
early  varieties,  should  be  set  crown  upwards  in  shallow 
trays  or  boxes,  and  placed  in  a light  position  to  develop  the 
central  eye.  Cabbages  and  Lettuces  may  yet  be  planted. 
Gather  up  everything  thatqs  likely  to  be  useful  as  manure, 
and  work  ic  into  a compost.  This  is  a good  time  to  im- 
prove heavy  land  by  burning.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Where  Roman  Hyacinths  and  other  bulbous  plants  of 
a naturally  early-flowering  nature  are  wanted  in  bloom  by 
Christmas,  it  is  now  high  time  that  they  were  brought 
into  heat.  The  time  that  must  elapse  between  their 
being  brought  indoors  and  their  coming  into  bloom  de- 
pends, of  course,  to  a great  e.xtent  upon  the  amount  of 
heat  to  which  they  are  subjected  ; but  when  well  rooted, 
and  already  beginning  to  move  as  regards  the  tops,  they 
do  not  take  long  to  develop  and  expand  the  flower-spikes 
in  a genial  temperature  of  60  degs.  to  70  degs.  The  great 
secret  of  success  in  obtaining  a fine  and  early  bloom  with 
everything  of  this  kind  is  to  get  them  potted  or  planted  in 
good  time— the  earlier  the  better,  in  fact— and  then  notonly 
is  there  less  necessity  to  subject  them  to  a strong  heat,  but 
they  also  respond  much  more  readily  to  the  forcing  treat- 
ment. Thesingle  white  Roman  Hyacinth  naturally  comes  in 
first,  and  is  followed  by  the  single  blue  Roman  and  double 
rose-coloured  Italian  varieties.  A good  companion  to  the 
first  named  is  the  Paper-white  Narcissus,  which  submits 
readily  to  similar  treatment,  and  may  bs  had  in  flower 
at  till  same  time;  of  this  there  is  now  a fine  large- 
flowered  form,  much  superior  to  the  old  type.  Some 
of  the  large  - flowering  Dutch  Hyacinths  may  be 
had  in  bloom  by  Christmas  by  means  of  early  potting 
and  a little  extra  care  ; but  tbe  varieties  differ  greatly  in 
tbeir  suitability  for  forcing,  and  only  a select  few  can  be 
relied  on  to  succeed  so  early  in  the  season.  Of  Tulips  the 
Van  Thol  varieties  force  better  than  any  others.  Soilla 
sibirioa  may  be  farced  with  ease  and  success,  and  affords  a 
most  effective  shade  of  blue;  this  does  well  planted 
thiok'y  in  pans.  But  neither  Snowdrops  nor  Crocuses  oaii 
endure  to  be  forced  except  in  the  most  gentle  manner,  and 
then  but  little  before  their  natural  season.  Bottom-heat 
I do  not  regard  as  by  any  means  essential  in  early  forcing, 
generally  speaking— that  is,  when  the  plants  or  bulbs  are 
well  rooted  to  start  with  (except  in  the  case  of  Spirieasand 
one  or  two  others),  the  main  points  being  to  keep  them 
near  the  glass,  and  to  maintain  a moist  atmosphere  ; over- 
head sprinklings  will  also  be  found  to  assist  the  plant! 
considerably.  In  forcing  Ldies  of  the  Valley  thus  early  a 
rather  strong  heat  is  necesiary,  bottom-heat  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  but  the  roots  must  be  kept  constantly 
moist,  and  the  crowns  be  covered  or  buried  up  from  the 
light  in  some  way  until  the  blooms  are  almost  ready  to 
expand.  Hyac'nths  as  well  as  many  of  the  Narcissi  and 
other  bulbs  may  be  grown  satisfactorily  in  many  ways, 
either  in  the  greenhouse  or  sitting-room,  not  only  in  the 
ordinary  way  in  pots  or  glasses,  but  in  pans,  bowls,  or 
receptacles  of  any  kind,  in  sand,  gravel.  Cocoa-nut-fibre, 
Moss,  etc,,  all  being  kept  moist,  of  course,  and  they  may 
thus  be  rendered  extremely  interesting.  B.  C.  R. 


Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  December 
Qth  to  December  13(/t. 

Put  in  the  first  batch  of  Chrysanthemum  cutting.s. 
These  will  be  struck  in  simll  pots  in  propagating-boxes, 
set  in  a cool  house.  I may  say  these  propagating-boxes 
are  home  made,  and  cost  about  a shilling  each.  They  are 
made  of  1 inch  stuff,  aqd  are  20  inches  long  by  14  inches 
wide.  One  square  of  glass,  which  slides  in  a groove,  just 
surtices  for  each  box.  I find  them  useful  for  many  things. 
In  summer  they  are  used  outside  for  striking  Pinks, 
Pansies,  &c. , and  raising  seedlings  of  various  kinds.  Have 
been  busy  planting  trees  and  shrubs,  and  among  other 
things  have  planted  rather  large  co'lections  of  Lilac ! and 
shrubby  Spiraeas.  I know,  to  most  people,  a Lilac  is  a Lilac  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a special  interest  in 
possessing  flowers  of  different  tints  of  colour,  and  these 
Spirajas  are  really  charming  dwarf  shrubs,  and,  judging 
from  their  general  scarcity  in  most  gardens,  one  can  only 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  notgenerally  known. 
Moved  more  hardy  shrubs  to  a forcing-house,  including  a 
few  Tea  anl  other  Roses.  There  are  also  a number  of 
.Japanese  Maples  of  sorts  established  in  pots  that  will  be 
brought  on  gently  by-and-bye.  When  in  foliage,  after 
Christmas,  they  will  be  useful  for  the  oonsevratory,  and 
also  for  the  rooms.  I have  just  had  a failure  with  a Mush- 
room-bed— I believe  through  using  manure  from  a stable 
where  the  horses  were  undergoing  a course  of  medicine. 
I am  generally  very  careful  about  this  ; but  this  manure 
got  mixed  with  the  other  by  mistake.  Tha  failure  is  not 
of  any  great  moment,  as  other  beds  are  in  bearing  ; but 
once  before  a similar  mistake  was  made  with  just  the 
same  result,  and  I think  many  failures  might  be  traced  to 
using  manure  of  inferior  quality.  Of  course,  the  best 
manure  is  from  stables  where  the  horses  have  nothing  but 
good  corn  and  hay,  with  not  much  in  the  w.ay  of  Carrots 
or  bran-mashes.  What  a very  pretty  bed  the  English  Iris 
makes  ! La)t  year  I went  in  for  them  rather  largely, 
liaviiig  them  in  large  giMiips  in  the  herbaceous  borders. 
To  do  them  well  tliey  should  have  a bed  to  themselves, 
and  the  soil  should  be  deep  and  rich.  Make  the  holes 
about  3 inches  deep,  and  cover  the  bulbs  about  U inches 
or  2 inches.  It  is  time  they  were  planted  now.  Cleaned 
and  packed  away  the  Gladiolus  bulbs.  Potted  a few  of  the 
strongest  to  flower  in  pots.  They  are  nice  for  the  conser- 
vatory, and  will  bear  gentle  forcing.  The  pots  will  be 
plunged  In  a pit  in  a bed  of  leaves  where  there  is  just  a 
little  fermentation  going  on,  and,  consequently,  there  will 
be  a little  bottom-heat.  This  will  start  the  bulbs  Into 
groivLh.  I mav  say  the  pots  are  plunged  over  the  tops  in 
the  leaves,  and  beyond  watering,  no  attention  is  given  till 
the  shoots  are  above  ground.  I find  the  lame  leaf-bed 
very  useful  to  start  Roses  in  jiots  that  have  been  potted 
this  present  autumn.  The  Gladioli  will  be  moved  to  an 
intermediate  house  in  January,  and  the  earliest  plants  will 
come  into  bloom  about  May.  Such  early-flowering  kinds 
as  The  Bride  will  be  in  blossom  earlier.  Trained  Peaches 
in  early  house.  Top-dressed  borders  with  turfy-loam,  a 
little  of  the  dry  surface  having  been  previously  remot'ed. 
A little  soot  has  been  added  to  the  top-dressing.  I find 
the  soot  a cheap  and  valuable  stimulant  for  both  Peach 
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and  Vine  bordera,  if  used  in  moderation.  Planted  Ivy  and 
Sb.  John’s  Wort  under  trees  to  cover  a bare  space  on  which 
Grass  does  not  grow  well.  I think  more  might  be  done 
with  this  St.  John’s  Wort.  I mean  the  variety  named 
Hypericum  calvcinum.  It  is  dwarf  and  dense  in  habit,  and 
bears  rather  iarce,  brighb-vellow  flowers  in  summer. 
When  once  established  it  will  take  care  of  itself,  even 
under  unfavourable  conditions.  It  is  a good  town  plant. 
I have  lately  seen  it  used  effectively  on  the  north  sides  of 
town  houses,  where  scarcely  anything  else  will  grow,  except 
Ferns  and  Ivy.  Moved  bulbs  from  the  plunging  bed. 
Potted  more  Tuberose.^  and  plunged  the  pots  in  Cocoa- 
nut-fibre  on  the  floor  of  a cool-house  for  the  present. 
Pruned  Pears  on  walls ; also  espaliers,  making  good 
defects  in  the  ties.  Small  twigs  of  the  Golden  Willow 
answers  very  well  for  the  large  branches.  M itiing  does 
for  the  smaller  shoots.  Trenched  and  prepared  a piece  of 
land  for  Strawberries  next  spring.  I want  to  increase  my 
out  put  of  Noble  for  the  sake  of  the  early  fruit.  It  is  not 
first-rate  in  flavour,  but  it  is  large  and  early. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

CHOICE  BOUVARDIAS. 

These  charming  but  much  neglected  plants  are 
now  in  full  perfection,  and  anyone  who  has  a 
few  healthy,  -well-grown  examples  growing 


under  suitable  conditions  will  not  want  for  a 
handful  of  their  neat,  delicately-coloured,  and,  in 
some  cases,  fragrant  blossoms  between  this  and 
Christmas  at  least.  During  the  summer  nothing 
more  than  cool  treatment  is  recpiired  ; indeed, 
the  cooler  and  more  airy  the  plants  are  kept  at 
that  season  the  better,  so  that  they  receive  a 
full  share  of  light,  and  direct  sunshine  is  also 
beneficial,  when  not  actually  scorching  ; but  to 
enable  the  flowers  to  expand  fully  and  kindly 
when  the  days  begin  to  get  short  and  cold  the 
genial  temperature  of  a cool  stove,  intermediate 
house,  or  at  least  of  a warm  and  sunny  green- 
house, kept  rather  close,  is  necessary.  When 
placed  along  with  Chrysanthemums  or  other 
plants  that  require  plenty  of  air  and  to  be  kept 
cool  they  are  rarely  satisfactory,  the  flowers 
being  comparatively  small  and  poor,  the  white 
varieties  tinged  with  colour,  and  the  foliage 
decaying  and  often  falling  off  in  an  unsightly 
manner.  Several 

New  varieties  have  lately  been  added  to 
this  delightful  family,  but  by  far  the  most  valu- 
able and  welcome  of  all  is  President  Cleveland. 
We  had  previously  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
brilliant  deep  or  crimson-scarlet  colour  of  the 


flowers  of  this  really  grand  variety,  which  leaves 
that  of  Elegans  and  even  Dazzler  far  behind, 
while  with  the  growth  and  habit  of  the  plant  no 
fault  can  be  found,  and  the  sufficiently  large 
trusses  are  freely  produced,  and  quite  small 
plants  in  60-sized  pots  are  carrying  three  or  four 
trusses  apiece.  Another  peculiarity  of  this 
variety  is  the  dark  hue  of  the  stems  and  leaves. 
Another  good  variety,  and  a sport  from  the  last, 
is  Mrs.  R.  Green,  with  flowers  of  a kind  of 
salmony-pink,  but  hardly  distinct  enough  from 
some  of  the  other  pink-flowered  kinds  to  be 
nearly  so  valuable  as  the  last-named.  An  ex- 
ceedingly pretty  and  striking  new  variety  is 
Bocki,  which  produces  trusses  of  flowers  with  a 
pure-white  tube  and  petals  of  a soft  salmon- 
pink,  a really  charming  contrast.  Vulcan  is 
another  very  effective  kind,  wi  ;h  bright  orange- 
scarlet  flowers,  and  Scarlet  Prince  is  also  very 
showy,  with  trusses  of  rather  small  bright- 
scarlet  blossoms,  with  distinct  yellow  anthers. 
Angustifolia,  a species  also  with  bright-scarlet 
flowers  and  narrow  leaves,  is  also  distinct  and 


worth  growing  where  variety  is  an  object. 
Among  the 

Double-flowerino  varieties  a valuable 
addition  is  Hogarth  fl.-pl.,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  the  exact  counterpart  as  regards  colour  of 
those  of  the  old  single  variety  of  this  name,  and 
the  habit  and  growth  of  the  plant  apparently  are 
equally  good.  This  is,  undoubtedly,  the  best  of  the 
coloured  double  kinds  yet  raised,  the  older  ones 
— viz..  Sang  Lorrain,  Triomphe  de  Nancy,  and 
V.  Lemoine — being  undeniably  of  a somewhat 
“ miffy  ” nature,  and  by  no  means  as  floriferous 
as  they  might  be.  The  newB.  flavescens  fl.  -pl.  is 
both  pretty  and  fragrant ; but,  like  its  single 
counterpart,  a somewhat  delicate  variety,  and 
requires  high  culture.  Among  the  older  varie- 
ties the  pure-white  blossoms  of  Vreelandi,  com- 
bined with  its  vigorous  and  free-flowering 
character,  will  always  render  it  the  most 
generally  useful  of  all,  especially  where  white 
flowers  are  in  demand  for  cutting.  Candidis- 
sima  possesses  a rather  more  dwarf  and  bushy 
habit,  and  the  flowers  are  deliciously  fragrant, 
but  smaller  than  those  of  Vreelandi,  while  the 
growth  is  scarcely  so  free,  nor  does  it  bloom  so 
continuously.  Bridal  Wreath  is  a pretty  kind. 


with  delicate  pink  flowers  and  white  t'.ihes,  and 
Laura  another  good  variety,  with  flowers  of  a 
charming  shade  of  blush-pink.  Hogarth,  scarlet 
or  dark-red,  is  now  left  behind  and  scarcely 
worth  growing,  but  Elegans  and  Dazzler  are  still 
deserving  of  a place.  A fine  but  little-known 
variety,  with  large  and  fragrant  flowers  of  a 
bright  pinky-red  hue,  is  longiflora  flammia,  and, 
taken  all  round.  Priory  Beauty  is  much  the  best 
pink  Bouvardia.  Beautiful  as  the  Bouvardia  is 
when  grown  in  the  ordinary  way  in  .'5-inch  or 
6-inch  pots,  larger  plants  are  far  more  effective, 
as  well  as  profitable,  and  those  who  have  seen 
well-grown  bushes  3 feet  to  4 feet  high,  and 
nearly  as  much  through,  will  not  soon  forget 
them.  Such  are  easily  obtained  in  three  or  four 
years’  time  by  treating  the  plants  liberally,  and 
potting  them  on  annually.  Only  the  single  kinds 
should  be  grown  for  winter  flowering. 

B.  C.  R. 

WINTER  - FLOWERING  ZONAL 
PELARGONIUMS. 

It  is,  I suppose,  now  pretty  well  known  that 
decidedly  the  best  varieties  of  these  eminently 
useful  plants  for  flowering  during  the  winter 
season  are  the  old  Vesuvius,  West  Brighton 
Gem,  Henry  Jacoby,  and  last,  though  by  no 
means  least,  that  splendid  semi-double  scarlet- 
flowered  variety,  F.  V.  Raspail.  Some  others, 
including  an  old  kind  called  John  Gibbons, 
which  though  opening  well,  and  of  a fine,  rich- 
scarlet  colour,  is  scarcely  free  enough  to  be 
really  profitable  ; Rev.  Atkinson,  Atala,  and 
some  others  also  afl'ord  good  results  ; and  the 
well-known  Mdme.  Thibaut  (lilac-pink,  double 
flowered)  also  blooms  freely  and  well,  but 
unfortunately  its  colour  renders  it  almost 
useless,  and  much  the  same  may  be  said  of 
another  fine  old  variety,  Guillion  Mangilli.  I 
believe,  however,  that  a most  valuable  addition 
to  this  class  will  he  found  in  the  new  single- 
flowered  Fiery  Cross  (Miller).  This  fine  variety 
had  evidently  John  Gibbons  for  one  of  its 
parents,  and  partakes  of  the  intense  fiery  hue  in 
the  blossoms,  as  well  as  of  the  zoneless  character 
of  the  foliage  of  that  good  old  kind.  The 
flowers  are,  however,  several  shades  deeper,  and 
even  richer  in  colour.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
described  as  the  most  intense  coloured  zonal 
yet  in  cultivation,  the  habit  dwarfer  and  better, 
and  the  flowers  are  much  more  freely  produced. 
It  has  every  appearance  of  being  a cross  between 
.lohn  Gibbons  and  Henry  Jacoby,  or  one  of  that 
class,  and  so  far  as  can  yet  be  seen  combines 
the  good  qualities  of  both.  At  any  rate,  it  will 
certainly  make  a grand  winter-flowering  variety, 
the  flowers  being  still  as  fine  with  me  as  at  any 
time  during  the  summer,  though  growing  in 
quite  a cool  house.  In  order  to  afford 

Satisfactory  results  at  this  season  the 
plants  must  have  been  well  prepared  before- 
hand. A vigorous  and  sturdy  growth  during 
the  summer  and  early  autumn  is  indispensable, 
but  the  plants,  when  housed,  must  be  firm  and 
stocky— as  “hard  as  nails,”  in  fact— and  yet 
full  of  life,  and  ought  not,  moreover,  to  have 
exhausted  themselves  by  flowering  for  several 
months  previously,  and  every  bud  have  been 
picked  off  as  soon  as  seen  since  midsummer. 
The  closer  the  plants  are  keqit  to  the  glass  also 
the  better,  and  the  house  cannot  be  too  light 
and  sunny  to  suit  them.  A high  shelf  is  not  a 
bad  place  where  only  a few  plants  are  grown, 
though  here  the  trusses  are  sometimes  apt  to 
suffer  from  condensed  moisture.  On  the  whole, 
they  are  seldom  seen  looking  so  well  as  when 
standing  on  a solid  or  raised  bed  or  stage  in  the 
low,  light,  span-roofed  houses  that  are  so  com 
monly  employed  by  growers  for  markets,  with 
the  hot-water  pipes  running  at  the  back  of  the 
bed,  next  the  glass,  and  along  the  pathway. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  roots  do  not 
become  so  dry  as  when  the  pots  are  standing  on 
slates  or  boards  over  the  pipes,  while  the  circu- 
lation of  air  above  them  keeps  the  heads  of 
bloom  dry  and  in  good  condition.  B.  C.  R. 


2467. — A lean-to  conservatory. — It  is 

somewhat  extraordinary  that  flowering  plants 
fail  so  persistently  in  the  house — that  is,  sup- 
posing the  ventilation  and  watering  to  be 
properly  attended  to.  I should  be  inclined  to 
put  it  down  to  the  tiled  floor,  having  known  a 
somewhat  similar  case  of  a greenhouse  with 
concrete  floor,  in  which  many  things  failed  m 
much  the  same  way.  If  no  other  solution  of  the 
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mystery  presents  itself,  try  taking  up  the  tiles, 
ac  least  under  the  stages,  and  surfacing  the 
ground  with  gravel  or  ashes. — B.  C.  R. 

2470.— Passion-flower  not  blooming. 
— Why  did  you  not  say  of  what  kind  your 
Passion-flower  is?  There  are  so  many  in  culti- 
vation, and  the  treatment  differs  considerably. 
If  the  plant  is  the  common  P.  ccerulea  it  cannot 
be  expected  to  flower  in  a 7-\-inch  pot.  Plant  it 
out  in  a well-drained  bed  of  sandy  loam,  or  at 
least  transfer  it  to  a box  about  ,3  feet  long  by 
2 feet  wide  and  deep— more,  if  possible — and 
with  the  aid  of  some  liquid-manure  in  the  grow- 
ing season  it  will  bloom  right  enough. — B.  C.  R. 

•2530.— Coloured  glass  in  a conservatory.- 
Ground  or  coloured  glass  is  bad  for  plant  growing,  inas- 
much as  it  produces  weakly  growth  ; but  I should  think 
there  must  be  some  other  cause  for  the  leaves  spotting  and 
dying  off.  Is  the  house  well  ventilated.  It  looks  as  if 
there  were  drops  of  cold  water  settling  on  the  foliage, 
either  from  drip  or  from  deficient  ventilation.  Ventilation 
is  most  important  under  glass.— K.  H. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  coloured  glass 

and  ground  glass  obstructing  light ; consequently, 
the  fashion  of  decorating  conservatories  in  this 
manner  has  of  late  years  gone  out  to  a great  ex- 
tent. I shdtild  doubt  very  much  whether  the 
spots  on  the  leaves  of  your  plants  were  produced 
by  the  coloured  glass.  Possibly  embossed, 
figured  spots  might  act  in  the  same  manner  as 
small  burning-glasses  in  blotching  leaves  which 
chanced  to  be  in  focus,  but  even  this  is  not 
likely.  When  my  conservatory  was  built  a 
broad  belt  of  coloured  glass  was  introduced,  but 
it  shut  out  so  much  light  that  I was  obliged  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  substituting  clear  glass  for 
it,  and  I would  recommend  you  to  do  the  same. 
A.  G.  Butler. 

The  amount  of  light  the  coloured  glass 

obstructs  is  not  a serious  matter  in  your  case. 
You  are,  however,  suffering  from  it,  or  from  an 
inferior  glass  on  the  roof,  in  another  way.  Not 
knowing  the  height  of  the  sides  of  your  house, 
I cannot  say  if  the  coloured  glass  causes  the 
spots  on  the  leaves  of  which  you  speak.  It  pro- 
bably does  so  if  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  in  a 
direct  line  on  the  foliage.  That,  however, 
depends  on  the  height  of  your  house  and  the 
position  that  the  injured  plants  occupy.  If  this 
is  not  the  cause  it  is  very  probable  that  the  glass 
on  the  roof  is  not  .so  clear  as  it  ought  to  be ; there 
are  faulty  places  in  it  commonly  called  bladders. 
These  faulty  places  act  as  a sort  of  focus  for  the 
sun’s  rays,  which,  falling  in  a direct  line  on  the 
leaves,  burn  them  in  spots  of  which  you  com- 
plain. The  most  satisfactory  remedy  is  to 
remove  the  squares  which  cause  the  mischief. 
If  you  do  not  like  to  do  this  you  may  paint  them 
over  on  the  inside  when  the  glass  is  quite  dry.  — 

.1.  C.  C. 

2,520.— Sparaxls  pulcherrima.— You  must  have 
made  a mUlake  in  giving  the  height  of  the  leaves  of  this 
plant  as  4 feet.  Four  inohes  would  be  nearer  the  average 
height  at  this  time  of  year.  Three  bulbs  in  a 5-inch  pot  is 
eno^ugh.  A cold  pit  or  frame  is  the  best  place  for  them 
until  they  come  into  flower  in  the  spring.— J.  C.  C. 

2472.— Patty  not  hardening  on  a 
small  greenhouse. — If  “Span-roof”  will 
kindly  follow  these  directions,  I think  he  will 
have  no  further  trouble  with  his  putty,  at  least, 
not  for  a reasonable  period.  Let  him  choose  a 
time  when  there  is  settled  dry  weather.  Then 
take  out  the  glass,  and  cut  all  the  old  putty  clean 
away  ; then  give  the  sash-bars  a good  coating  of 
paint,  mixed  in  the  following  proportions  : I J lb. 
genuine  white  lead,  J-lb.  patent  driers,  ^--pint 
raw  linseed  oil,  ^-pint  turpentine.  When  dry 
putty  in  the  glass,  and  let  it  stand  a week. 
Then,  if  the  weather  is  still  dry,  give  two  or 
three  coats  of  the  same  paint,  tinted  with  a little 
burnt  umber  if  stone  colour  is  required,  taking 
care  the  paint  covers  the  top  of  the  sash -bar 
putty,  and  runs  ^-inch  on  to  the  glass. — 
COLOCRMAN. 

The  very  simple  remedy  for  this  diffi- 
culty is  not  to  have  any  outside  putty  at  all. 
For  years  I have  dispensed  with  top  putty,  both 
for  greenhouses  and  frames,  and  my  houses  are 
quite  water-tight.  The  glass  is  merely  bedded 
on  a thin  layer  of  putty,  any  of  the  latter  which 
may  be  squeezed  up  between  the  glass  and  the 
sash-bar  during  the  pressing-down  process  being 
levelled  off  with  the  putty-knife  carefully,  so 
that  a perfectly  water-tight  joint  is  effected  be- 
tween glass  and  woodwork.  As  soon  as  possible 
the  roof  is  then  painted.  It  is  most  important 
that  the  painting  should  be  done  during  dry  in- 
tsrvals.  Neither  paint  nor  putty  will  adhere 
properly  to  a wet  surface.  The  moment  rain 


falls  the  work  should  be  stopped,  and  not  re- 
sumed until  the  roof  is  quite  dry  again.  Putty 
which  has  not  adhered  properly  will  be  sure  to 
crack  and  peel  off  in  the  way  described. — K., 
Southivd. 

Top  putty  is  always  an  eyesore  and  a nuisance, 

and  the  best  way  is  to  dispense  with  it  altogether.  Bed 
with  putty  and  tack  the  glass  in  well,  trim  it  off  neatly 
inside  and  out,  filling  up  all  cracks,  and  just  let  the  edge 
of  the  paint-brush  catch  the  glass  all  along,  and  you  will 
have  no  drip  and  no  more  trouble  with  the  putty  cracking 
and  peeling  off.— B.  C.  R. 

2515.  — Treatment  of  Carnations.- 

The  Carnations  named  will  do  either  in  the 
sunny  window  or  in  the  cold  frame.  If  left  in 
the  frame  they  must  have  plenty  of  air  when 
not  absolutely  freezing.  I should,  under  the 
circumstances,  divide  the  stock,  place  a few 
plants  in  the  window,  and  leave  the  others  in 
the  frame.  Those  in  the  window  will  flower 
first,  and  you  may,  if  you  love  your  plants,  be 
interested  in  watching  their  growth  and  caring 
for  them. — E.  H. 

— — Layers  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmiison  and  Mary 
Anderson  would  do  better  in  a frame  than  in  a window. 
The  first-named  variety  should  be  grown  under  glass  all 
the  year  round.  Mary  Anderson  might  su  'ceed  out-of- 
doors.  Malraaison  might  do  out-of-doors  when  making 
its  growth  in  summer  and  autumn,  but  must  be  placed  in 
a glass-house  for  winter  and  spring. — J.  D.  E. 

2533.— Plants  over  a flue,  &c.— By 
placing  large  boxes  over  the  flue,  the  bottom  of 
the  latter  being  1 foot  above  it,  you  may  grow 
such  things  as  Ivy-leaf  Pelargoniums  and  Helio- 
tropes to  cover  the  wall,  or  even  Roses,  if  there 
is  nothing  trained  under  the  roof  to  exclude  the 
light.  I do  not  advise  you  to  try  a Stephanotis, 
as  the  growth  would  be  too  far  from  the  light. 
If  you  adopt  this  suggestion  with  regard  to  the 
boxes  they  ought  to  have  some  supports  separate 
from  the  flue.  If  they  are  allowed  to  rest  on 
the  flue  the  heat  would  be  too  great,  besides, 
their  weight  might  cause  it  to  tumble  down. — 
J.  C.  C. 

An  amateur’s  greenhouse.- 1 am  very 
glad  to  read  of  “ J.  W.  E ’s  ” success  with  his 
greenhouse  (see  G.dRDENlXG,  Nov.  29th,  p.  54'2). 
I am  sure  he  will  always  find  the  contributors 
to  this  paper  avilling  to  help  him  with  advice. 
Referring  to  his  question  regarding  the  Rose 
W.  A.  Richardson,  it  may  be  some  consolation 
to  him  if  I say  that  many  cultivators  experi- 
ence the  same  difficulty  in  getting  it  to  flower 
properly.  This  Rose  does  not  often  bloom  when 
young,  unless  its  roots  are  confined  to  a pot  It 
requires  age  to  get  it  to  do  so  when  the  roots 
are  not  restricted.  I advise  “ .1.  VV.  E.”  to 
have  patience  with  his  plant,  and  do  not  prune 
it,  but  allow  it  to  cover  as  much  space  as  you 
can.  When  pruning,  cut  out  the  weak  growth, 
and  after  shortening  back  the  long  strong  shoots 
one-third  of  the  length,  nail  them  to  the  wall,  as 
this  is  the  sort  of  growth  that  will  flower,  if 
any  of  it  does.  It  is  probable  that  the  border 
is  too  rich  for  this  strong-growing  Rose.  If  you 
find  it  to  be  so,  take  it  up  next  November,  and 
replant  it.  You  may  make  up  a bed  for  Mush- 
rooms in  a space  8 feet  by  4 feet,  but  the  drip 
from  the  plants  must  not  reach  the  bed.  If  you 
succeed  there  are  many  of  your  brother 
amateurs  who  would  be  glad  to  know  how  you 
have  done  it. — J.  C.  0. 

How  to  stoke  a greenhouse  fire.— 

I have  just  been  taking  a few  lessons  in  the  art 
of  stoking  from  an  aged  gardening  friend.  1 
used  to  think  my  furnace  had  a poor 
draught,  but  since  taking  the  above-mentioned 
hints  I have  discovered  that  the  draught  is  all 
right ; it  was  the  stoking  that  was  at  fault. 
My  greenhouse  is  heated  with  a flue  composed  of 
9-inch  sanitary  pipes  (glazed) , and  fire-bricks  for  a 
few  feet  next  the  fire,  to  take  the  first  fierce  heat. 
It  is  everything  that  can  be  desired  now  that  I 
understand  the  stoking.  I happened  to  mention 
to  my  friend  that  my  fire  had  not  burnt  at  all 
after  being  made  up  on  one  particular  morning. 
He  said,  “ Did  you  have  a nice  bit  of  clear  fire 
before  you  banked  up?”  “No;  I hadn’t.” 
“Ah!”  said  he,  “there’s  your  failing  point.” 
And  so  it  proved.  I now  take  care  to  have  a 
small  but  hot  fire,  bright  and  clear,  then  put  on 
the  veriest  rubbish,  and  it  burns  splendidly,  and 
and  keeps  my  fl ue  nice  and  warm  for  twenty- 
four  hours  without  attention.  Of  course,  I have 
to  check  the  draught  after  making  up  for  the 
night,  and  this  I accomplish  by  throwing  up 
ashes  to  the  level  of  door.  These  few  hints 
may  be  useful  to  others  whose  fires  are  not  satis- 

1 factory. — C.  N.  P. 


2459.— Stove  for  a greenhouse.— For 

a greenhouse  6 feet  by  ti  feet  the  smallest 
Tortoise  stove  (No.  1)  would  be  the  only  ad- 
missible size  ; but  inasmuch  as  this  has,  I be- 
lieve, a heating  power  of  2,000  cubic  feet,  there 
would  be  a difficulty  at  times  in  keeping  down 
the  heat,  unless  careful  attention  were  given  to 
regulating  the  draught  inlet.  If  coke  is  burnt 
there  will  be  no  smoke,  except  when  first  light- 
ing up,  and  the  cost  of  fuel  would  be  a matter 
of  only  a few  pence  per  week.  But  I am  bound 
to  say  that  for  so  small  a house  one  of  the  small 
advertised  oil-stoves  would  be  more  suitable. 
— K. 

2452.  — Plants  for  decorative  pur- 
poses.—The  Musas  are  naturally  large  and 
strong-growing  subjects,  quickly  attaining  a 
large  size  and  considerable  height,  and  soon 
reaching  a stage  suitable  for  ordinary  decora- 
tive purposes,  when  they  must  be  immediately 
disposed  of,  or  they  would  quickly  become  of  such 
a size  as  to  be  useless.  They  are  stove  plants, 
and  with  plenty  of  warmth  and  moisture  grow 
freely  enough  in  any  good  loamy  soil,  mixed 
with  a very  little  decayed  manure  or  leaf-soil, 
and  a dash  of  bone-meal  and  coarse  sand.  They 
are  increased  by  means  of  suckers,  which,  if 
they  can  be  got  with  a scrap  of  root,  and  are 
potted  and  plunged  in  a good  bottom -heat,  will 
begin  to  grow  away  almost  directly.  For  the 
purpose  referred  to  better  plants  will  be  ob- 
tained by  potting  them  quite  firmly  in  a sound 
loam,  and  in  only  moderate-sized  pots,  than  in 
any  other  way.  Bamboos  are  even  more  easily 
managed,  requiring  somewhat  less  heat,  as  a 
rule,  but  needing  abundance  of  water  during 
the  growing  period,  and,  on  the  whole,  very 
similar  treatment.  Such  varieties  as  B.  Fortune! 
variegata  and  B.  Simondsi  make  pretty  pot- 
plants,  also  propagated  from  suckers.  Cyperus 
alternifolius  may  be  obtained  either  from  seed 
or  by  cutting  off  the  umbrella-like  crowns,  with 
about  an  inch  of  stem,  shortening  the  leaves 
considerably,  and  inserting  them  thickly  in  pans 
of  sand  and  water  in  a warm  house  or  propaga- 
ting-pit.  When  rooted  and  beginning  to  grow 
transfer  them  first  to  3-inch  pots  and  afterwards 
to  those  5 inches  or  6 inches  across,  in  which 
they  form  nice  saleable  specimens  in  a few 
months.  Drain  well  and  pot  them  firmly,  using 
sandy  loam,  with  a little  leaf-mould  and  sand. 
They  enjoy  a genial  warmth  and  plenty  of 
moisture,  both  at  the  root  and  in  the  atmos- 
phere. When  in  full  growth  they  can  hardly 
be  over-watered,  and  succeed  splendidly  in  a 
warm  house  when  standing  constantly  in  2 inches 
or  3 inches  of  water.  Shade  from  hot  sunshine 
must  be  given,  and  the  general  treatment  should 
be  similar  to  that  proper  for  Ferns,  or  any  other 
foliage  subject  that  succeeds  in  the  stove.  I do 
not  know  where  you  would  be  likely  to  get  seed 
of  the  first  two,  but  any  good  seedsman,  espe- 
cially one  who  makes  a speciality  of  supplying 
growers  for  market,  would  supply  seed  of  the 
Gyperus. — B.  C.  R. 

251-2. —Half-hardy  plants  In  a cold  green- 
house.—Hanging  a thick  curtain  inside  the  glass  would 
be  a great  help;  and  if  on  coid  nights  a lamp— large  or 
small,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  conservator}'- was 
iighted  and  placed  in  the  house,  the  plants  would  be  quite 
safe.  — E.  H. 

25-28  —Propagation  and  treatment  of  a Tac- 
sonia.— Cuttings  of  the  Ticsonia  will  root  in  spring  or 
summer  in  a gentle  bottom-heat  best ; or  they  will  root 
under  a bell-glass  in  the  greenhouse  in  summer.  Better 
wait  till  spring  before  setting  out  in  the  border  the  plant 
in  the  12  inoh  pot.  It  may  be  pruned  back  moderately. 
The  young  shoots  may  be  shortened  back  to  facilitate 
remova'. — E.  II. 


2436.  — Violets  in  November.— “ R. 

Prince  ” can  certainly  have  plenty  of  Violets  in 
November,  as  he  seems  prepared  to  meet  every 
requirement.  (1)  The  plants  should  be  pruned 
clear  from  runners  and  well  selected  in  April. 
The  old  Russian  and  Victoria  are  as  good  as 
any.  (2)  The  soil  should  be  retentive  and  fresh 
turfy-loam  and  leaf-mould.  (3)  The  aspect 
should  be  south  or  south-south-west,  and  on  a 
slope.  If  not  a natural  one  it  can  be  so  formed. 
(4)  They  should  have  water  in  very  dry  weather, 
and  runners  should  be  watched  for  and  removed. 
No  flower  better  repays  generous  treatment  and 
careful  cultivation  than  the  Violet,  every  year 
in  April  giving  them  a new  bed  with  a sunny 
aspect.  No  greater  or  more  common  mistake  is 
made  in  amateur  gardening  than  that  of 
expecting  Violets  to  take  care  of  themselves. — 
C.  E.,  I^77ie  Begii. 
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HOUSE  Sk  -WINDOW  GARDENING. 

WINTER  WINDOW-BOXES. 

At  this  season,  when  the  summer  occupants  of 
window  or  balcony-boxes  are  cleared  off,  ques- 
tions are  often  asked  as  to  what  they  are  to  be 


filled  with,  and  as  we  cannot  get  a brilliant 
floral  display  during  the  dull  winter  period  of 
the  year,  we  must  make  as  cheerful  an  effect  as 
possible  with  bright,  shining,  healthy,  dwarf 
shrubs,  and  carpet  the  surface  with  plants  hardy 
enough  to  stand  any  weather.  Amongst  shrubs 
that  I find  serviceable  for  this  purpose  are  some 
varieties  of  Conifers,  which  are  especially 
adapted  for  this  kind  of  decoration.  The  Arbor- 
vitces,  that  change  colour  with  the  changing 
year,  Juniperus  chinensis,  Cupressus  Lawso- 
niana,  Retinosporas  in  great  variety,  and  minia- 
ture Hollies,  Portugal  Laurels,  Euonymus,  and 
Berberis  Aquifolium  all  look  well  in  boxes. 
Small  plants  of  Yucca  recurva,  several  varieties 
of  Hellebores,  and  among  dwarfer  plants  Wall- 
flowers, Santolina  incana,  Myosotis,  Pansies, 
Arabis,  Aubrietias,  and  trailing  plants  of  varie- 
gated Ivies.  After  these  are  planted,  bulbs,  let  in 
with  a dibble,  will  not  fail  to  put  in  a welcome 
appearance  in  the  spring.  These  bulbs  may 
include  early  Crocuses  of  various  colours  ; the 
earliest  to  flower,  and  one  of  the  best,  being  C. 
Imperati,  and  its  white  variety  (here  figured), 
Snowdrops,  Scillas,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Nar- 
cissus, &c.  The  boxes  will  require  but  little 
water  at  this  time  of  year,  for  generally  they 
get  more  than  enough  to  supply  their  wants 
from  the  rainfall.  But  if  they  are  so  situated 
that  the  rain  is  kept  off  they  must  have  one 
good  watering  with  a rosed  watering-can  to  settle 
the  soil,  and  wash  the  leaves  of  the  shrubs,  &c., 
clean.  After  that  they  withstand  severe  weather 
bitter  if  rather  dry  than  when  over  saturated. 
But  as  soon  as  danger  of  severe  frost  is  over  they 
must  be  kept  well  supplied  with  moisture.  I 
may  mention  that  neat  little  bushes  suitable  for 
the  above  purpose  are  obtainable  at  very  low 
, prices  at  all  our  leading  nurseries,  and  can  be 
kept  in  good  order  for  several  years  by  planting 
out  in  summer  in  a partially  shaded  situation  in 
the  reserve  garden.  The  biennials  mentioned 
may  be  easily  raised  by  anyone  having  a square 
yard  of  soil  to  sow  a few  seeds  in  during  the 
summer  or  autumn.  G. 


2507.— Camellias  losing  their  buds. 

— Several  queries  are  asked  on  this  subject  every 
season,  and  probably  the  plants  do  not  always 
lose  their  buds  from  the  same  cause.  In  this 
case  the  plants  seem  to  be  out-of-doors — at  least, 
no  indication  is  given  that  they  are  under  glass. 
The  buds  may  drop  off  from  the  roots,  being  in 
too  dry  soil,  or  it  may  be  too  wet ; anything 
that  is  likely  to  injure  or  destroy  the  live  rootlets 
will  check  the  regular  flow  of  sap  and  the  buds 
drop  off.  They  may  also  fall  off,  if  out-of-doors, 
owing  to  a sudden  change  in  the  weather.  If 
the  roots  are  in  an  active,  healthy  condition, 
and  the  plant  is  not  in  a draught  of  air,  I do  not 
I know  anything  that  can  be  done  to  prevent  the 
buds  falling  off — J.  D.  E. 


2.5C4.— Manure  from  an  earth  closet.— This  is 
very  valuable  manure.  Suitable  for  any  crop  that  requires 
high  feeding.— E.  H. 


FRUIT, 

THE  GOOSEBERRY. 

This,  to  many,  is  the  best  of  all  fruits,  and  one, 
according  to  my  estimation,  far  too  much 
neglected  even  in  good  gardens  It  is  not  only 


the  cottager’s  friend,  but  at  the  same  time  fit  for 
any  nobleman’s  table.  The  culture  of  the 
Gooseberry,  unlike  that  of  the  Vine,  entails 
little  or  no  expense.  After  being  carefully 
planted  in  good  soil,  all  it  needs  is  good  atten- 
tion in  the  way  of  an  annual  top-dressing  of 
rotten  manure,  and  pruning,  or  I might  say, 
proper  thinning-ouc  of  useless  wood.  Pruning 
has  been  very  much  altered  of  late  years ; now, 
in  most  cases  the  bushes  are  merely  thinned 
out,  all  misplaced  and  cross  branches  are  cut 
away,  and  as  much  fruit-bearing  wood  left  as  is 
consistent  with  the  strength  of  the  bush.  The 
slight  thinning  of  the  wood  is,  no  doubt,  good 
practice  when  quantity  of  fruit  is  required  and 
where  it  is  used  in  a green  state  ; but  if  fine 
large  well-flavoured  berries  are  the  desideratum 
the  bushes  ought  to  be  kept  quite  open  in  the 
centre,  and  the  main  branches  should  stand 
quite  apart  from  each  other,  thus  allowing  the 
admission  of  plenty  of  sunshine  and  air  to 
impart  flavour,  which  is  so  much  valued  in  a 
Gooseberry.  Another  point  where  handsome 
fruit  is  desired  is  to  thin  the  berries  well.  This 
is  rarely  attended  to,  but  are  not  Peaches,  &c., 
thinned  ? Then,  why  not  the  Gooseberry  ? This 
thinning  process  is  all  the  more  necessary  in 


the  case  of  bushes  of  pendent  habit,  which  in 
many  seasons  are  so  weighted  down  with  fruit 
that  it  is  utterly  spoiled  by  lying  on  the  ground. 
As  to  their  after-cultivation,  the  spade  ought 
under  no  circumstances  to  be  used.  Early  in  the 
season  apply  a top-dressing  of  good  rotten 


manure,  thus  causing  the  fibrous  roots  to  find 
their  way  to  the  surface,  and  thus  invigorating 
the  plant.  Check  all  weed  growth  by  means 
of  the  hoe,  and  there  will  1 >e  no  necessity  what- 
ever to  have  recourse  to  digging  in  any  form, 
either  with  spade  or  fork.  The  following  is  a 
list  of 

Select  v.-vrieties  : — Early  Sulphur,  an  early 
variety  of  medium  size,  very  hairy,  bright 
yellow.  Aston  Hepburn,  a small,  early  variety, 
dark-greenish -yellow.  Keepsake,  large,  early, 
whitish-green.  Mount  Pleasant,  large,  mid- 
season, greenish  - yellow,  very  fine  flavour. 
Topgallant,  very  large,  midseason,  whitish- 
green.  Monarch,  very  large,  late,  whitish- 
green.  Gretna  Green,  very  large,  early,  very 
dark-green,  of  exquisite  flavour.  Rosebery, 
an  excellent  free-bearing,  medium-sized,  green- 
kind  (here  figured).  Green  Globe,  large,  early, 
pale  - green,  flavour  very  good.  Sir  J.  B. 
Warren,  very  large,  late,  red,  quality  very  fine. 
Roaring  Lion,  large,  late,  pale  - red.  Lanca- 
shire Lad,  large,  mid-season,  red,  very  hairy. 
Hedgehog,  medium,  late,  pale -red.  Langley 
Green,  medium  size,  mid-season,  light-green, 
very  hairy,  of  excellent  flavour.  Porcupine, 
small,  mid-season,  wlrite,  very  hairy,  exquisite 
flavour.  Over  All,  small,  late,  deep-red,  very 
hairy,  keeps  well.  Green  Gage,  medium,  early, 
dull-green,  good  flavour.  Starling,  large,  red, 
early,  smooth,  first  rate  quality.  T. 


ROOT-LIFTING. 

Crops  of  fruit  generally,  in  many  places  ex- 
tremely scanty,  having  been  gathered  and 
stored,  the  most  important  work  in  the  fruit 
garden  is  the  root-lifting  of  Peach-trees.  The 
culture  of  the  Peach  in  the  open  air  within  the 
past  few  years,  many  of  them  by  no  means  good 
ones,  has  made  rapid  strides.  Raisers  and  in- 
troducers of  new  sorts  have  given  us  early  and 
late  varieties,  which  have  lengthened  the  season 
at  both  the  most  profitable  ends,  but  scarcely 
the  best  coming  in  about  the  middle  of  July. 
These,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say,  will 
never  displace  our  old  standard  sorts,  including 
the  Noblesse,  the  Bellegarde,  the  Mignonnes, 
and  others,  but  they  form  a valuable  advance 
guard,  to  which  I can  do  full  justice  without 
breathing  a word  against  other  modes  of  culture, 
a healthy  tree  in  a pot  or  covering  hundreds  of 
feet  of  trellis  under  glass  giving  me  quite  as 
much  pleasure  as  a good  specimen  on  the  open 
wall.  Glass  unquestionably  is  the  fruit  grower’s 
sheet-anchor  ; cold,  wet,  frosty  springs  are  his 
bane  ; but  somehow  or  other,  much  to  his  credit, 
he  covers  high  and  lengthy  walls  with  hand- 
some trees  and  gathers  good  crops  of  fruit  where 
hardier  species  sometimes  fail.  The  complete 


art  of  culture  as  now  practised  need  not  be 
touched  upon  here,  but  one  important  item, 
root-lifting,  being  now  in  season,  I would  ask 
all  who  wish  to  retain  or  win  their  spurs  to 
begin,  continue,  and  end  this  annual  operation 
before  the  leaves  fall.  Root-pruning  or  chop- 


A good  early  Crocus  for  window-boxes  (C.  Imperati  albu--). 


A free-bearing  Gooseberrj" — Roseber3% 
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ping  off  the  best  of  tlic  roots  is  a clumsy  opera- 
tion, but  root-lifting  is  a ditlerent  busin'jss  alto- 
gether. It  consists  in  opening  a trench,  longi- 
tudinally it  may  be,  right  along  the  centre  of 
the  border,  near  to,  but  quite  clear  of  the  roots 
of  the  trees  ; or  the  operation  having  been  per- 
formed annuallysince  the  trees  were  first  planted, 
a semi  circular  trench  may  be  thrown  out  a 
given  distance  from  each  bole  or  stem.  In 
either  case,  the  heading  having  been  opened, 
steel  forks  are  brought  into  play  ; the  earth  bit 
by  bit  is  forked  down  and  worked  back,  keeping 
close  down  upon  the  drainage  until  a complete 
network  of  strong  and  fine  roots  is  laid  bare. 
.\11  the  strongest  roots  are  shortened  to  within 
a few  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  ball  ; it  may 
be  3 feet  or  it  may  be  0 feet  in  diameter.  All 
the  weak  ones,  the  real  workers,  are  kept  moist 
and  carefully  retained.  If  the  drainage  is  good, 
and  the  compost,  free  from  mulching  or  manure, 
is  satisfactory,  the  latter  is  returned  to  the 
trench  and  made  very  firm  in  thin  layers  ; each 
root,  be  it  large  or  small,  is  relaid  as  the  work 
proceeds  ; the  soil  amongst  them  is  made 
moderately  firm,  care  being  taken  that  none  of 
them  are  broken  or  bruised.  Treading,  however, 
is  not  the  best  method  of  firming  the  compost  ; 
therefore  when  all  the  roots  are  covered  with 
soil  the  whole  mass  is  flooded  home.  Water 
neither  breaks  nor  bruises  the  tender  rootlets, 
but  it  washes  the  soil  into  every  crevice  ; it 
solidifies  the  whole  mass,  and  in  twenty-four 
hours,  in  unison  with  the  leaves,  the  roots  are 
at  work  again.  As  the  trench  round  each 
tree  is  flooded  it  is  left  for  a time — a night  or 
a day — to  settle,  and  when  quite  firm  the 
remainder  of  the  compost  is  put  in,  evenly 
pressed  with  the  feet,  and  the  whole 
border  is  mulched  with  long  stable  litter. 
In  my  own  management,  as  I have  often 
stated,  this  root-lifting  is  performed  every 
year,  but  unless  the  trees  are  extra  strong  I 
never  break  into  or  disturb  the  wall  paths, 
which  are  5 feet  or  (i  feet  in  width.  The  trenches 
each  year  are  opened  a little  further  away  from 
the  stems  of  the  trees,  but  we  always  work  in- 
wards until  the  knife-cuts  of  the  preceding  year 
are  visible,  and  then,  finding  four  or  five  roots 
emanating  from  each  cut,  these  are  shortened 
prior  to  being  relaid.  An  important  prelimi- 
nary operation  I have  overlooked,  and  that  is 
the  removal  of  every  particle  of  manure  from 
the  surface  of  the  border  before  the  trenches 
are  opened.  The  compost,  pure  calcareous 
loam  and  old  lime-rubble,  may  then  require 
fortifying  with  a tithe  of  fresh,  but  I never 
allow  a bit  of  manure  to  pass  into  the  staple 
of  the  border.  Where  large  healthy  trees 
break  into  strong  growth  they  advance  rapidly 
to  grossness,  making  wood  which  seldom  pro- 
duces fruit  the  following  year,  no  matter  how 
favourable  the  autumn  may  prove  for  ripening. 
Trees,  on  the  other  hand,  which  receive  a 
wholesome  check  at  the  hands  of  the  root- 
pruner  are  in  the  best  condition  for  setting  a 
heavy  crop  of  fruit,  and  having  all  their  roots 
under  the  influence  of  sun-heat,  each  shoot 
gathers  strength  as  it  goes,  or,  failing  in  this, 
the  defect  can  soon  be  corrected  by  mulching 
and  feeding  with  liquid.  W. 


2513.— Manure  for  a Pig-tree.— The 

fact  of  the  tree  not  bearing  fruit  must  not  be 
taken  as  an  indication  that  it  requires  manure. 
The  probability  is  that  the  roots  are  got 
down  too  deep,  and  in  that  case  manure  would 
not  be  of  much  use.  If  the  tree  has  been  making 
much  wood  you  had  better  lift  the  roots  and 
bring  them  to  within  G inches  or  so  of  the  sur- 
face, working  in  some  fresh  loamy  soil  or  old, 
rotten  turf,  if  you  have  it.  The  manure  will 
be  best  given  in  the  shape  of  a mulch  when  the 
tree  is  bearing  a heavy  crop  of  fruit  about  July. 
Give  the  branches  a good  thinning  about  the 
end  of  next  March  or  beginning  of  April,  cutting 
out  old,  useless  branches  and  burn  up  young 
wood. — E.  H. 

2.W3.— Early  eating  Apples.— Red  and  White 
Juoeatinjj,  Red  Qaarrenden,  and  Irish  Peach  ; the  last 
named  is  ready  before  the  Quarrcnden.  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
a very  good  early  Apple,  worthy  of  more  general  cultiva- 
tion. The  Yellow  Ingestrie  is  a nice  little  golden  Apple, 
ready  for  use  in  September.  Worcester  Pearmain  is  also 
good  about  the  same  time.— E.  H. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  grow  a large 

number  of  dessert  Apples  to  ripen  very  early. 
The  earliest  of  all  is  the  white  Juneating,  or 
Joanneting,  a small,  nice  Apple.  The  Margaret 


is  ripe  early  in  August,  and  is  an  excellent  early 
sort.  Irish  Peach  and  Devonshire  Quarrenden 
are  both  very  superior  Apples  for  August  and 
early  in  September  and  so  also  is  the  Whorle 
Pippin.  The  Oslin  is  a good  Apple  for  the  north 
and  is  early. — J.  1).  E. 

2.132.— Lord  Suffield  Apple.— Lord  Suffield  is  not 
a good  grower  in  a general  way.  It  bears  too  freelj’ to 
make  wood  fast.  I should  expect  Lord  Suttield  to  bear 
next  year,  .and  Bramley’s  .Seedling  will  not  be  long  after 
it.-E.  II. 

Lord  I'^iiliield  Apple  is  not  suitable  for  a 

heavy,  cold  soil.  It  will  very  probably  jirove 
so  in  your  case.  It  might  do  better  against  a 
viall.  Lord  Grosvenor  is  a more  hardy  sort  of 
Apple,  and  equally  as  productive  and  certain  a 
bearer  as  Lord  Suflield.  You  must  have 
patience  with  Bramley’s  .Seedling.  It  is  a 
vigorovis-growing  sort,  that  does  not  come  into 
bearing  so  early  as  some  others.  Do  not  prune 
the  branches  more  than  you  can  help.  It  is 
better  to  prune  the  roots  if  you  find  the  growth 
too  vigorous.  I have  this  sort  on  the  Paradise 
stock,  growing  in  the  form  of  bushes,  and  I like 
the  appearance  of  the  trees  immensely,  as  they 
show  a promising  lot  of  fruit-buds. — J.  C.  C. 

The  reason  Lord  Suffield  is  not  doing 

well  is  doubtless  because  the  tree  is  in  cold, 
heavy  clay  soil.  It  would  certainly  do  better 
against  a south  wall,  but  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  occupy  such  a favourable  position  with 
a kitchen  Apple.  If  the  soil  is  well  drained  I 
would  replant  the  tree,  but  place  where  the 
roots  are  some  light,  open  soil.  Rotten,  fibrous 
turf,  mixed  with  leaf-mould,  would  be  the  best 
material.  Bramley’s  Seedling  is  also  an  excel- 
lent cooking  Apple,  and  the  roots  have  probably 
got  into  over-rich  soil.  If  this  is  the  case  it  will 
also  fail  to  fruit  from  over-luxuriance.  Work 
on  the  principle  of  summer-pruning  if  it  does  so, 
and  it  may  be  necessary  to  root-prune. — J.  D.  E. 

2520  — Currant-bushes.— Better  prune  the  bushes 
hard  back,  and  syringe  them  with  lime  and  soot-water, 
mixed  with  a little  soft-soap  to  make  it  adhere.  The  birds 
will  not  eat  buds  so  dressed.  It  will  probably  be  necessary 
when  the  buds  begin  to  move  early  in  February  to  repeat 
the  dressing. — E II. 

— As  your  bushes  have  nothing  but  bare 
branches  on  you  had  better  cut  them  down  as 
you  propose.  This  will  cause  them  to  send  up 
some  strong  shoots,  which  will  bear  fruit  the 
next  and  subsequent  years,  if  you  keep  the  birds 
from  pecking  out  the  buds.  With  regard  to  the 
birds,  the  best  way  of  preventing  them  eating 
all  the  buds  is  to  tie  the  branches  up  in  a bundle 
as  soon  as  all  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  leave 
them  tied  up  until  the  buds  burst  in  the  spring. 
The  birds  may  peck  out  the  buds  round  the 
outside  of  the  bundle,  but  they  will  not  be  able 
to  get  at  those  in  the  middle  of  it. — J.  C.  C. 

2431.  — American  blight.  — “ Louise  ” 
cannot  do  better  than  lay  a slieet  or  cloth  round 
the  base  of  the  trees,  and  then  scrape  the  loose 
bark  from  the  stems  and  branches,  and  then 
scrub  them  well  with  a hard  brush  and  one  of 
the  following  receipts  : Coarse  petroleum  oil, 
one-third  ammoniacal  liquor,  and  two-thirds 
water  or  strong  Tobacco-water ; or  the  trees  may 
be  painted  with  half  a peck  of  quicklime,  half  a 
pound  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  lampblack,  with  enough  water  to  make 
a thick  paint.  There  would  be  no  objection  to 
painting  the  trees  with  this  after  using  one  of 
the  other  receipts.  All  that  is  scraped  from 
the  trees  should  be  carefully  collected  and  burnt. 
— G.  S.  S. 

2498.— Keeping  Apples.— There  are  no 
better  late  Apples  than  Alfriston  and  Welling- 
ton. I have  had  these  in  a usable  condition 
when  Lord  Suffield  was  big  enough  for  cooking. 
There  is  no  better  way  of  storing  them  than 
packing  them  carefully  in  boxes  (barrels  will 
do),  leaving  the  lids  open  for  several  weeks, 
and  then  shutting  them  up  closely,  and  placing 
them  in  a dry,  dark  cellar,  or  any  dark  room 
where  the  frost  is  just  kept  out  will  do. — E.  H. 

2440  —Scale  and  mealy-bug  on  Vines 
and  Peaches. — “J.  B.”  should  remove  all 
the  loose  bark,  ties,  &c. , from  his  Vines,  and 
then  thoroughly  scrub  the  rods  with  soft-soap 
and  water,  and  afterwards  dress  them  with  the 
following  mixture  : One  peck  of  dry,  finely- 
sifted  loam  and  1 pint  of  old  gas-tar,  well  mixed 
in  an  iron  pot,  with  enough  boiling  water  added 
to  form  a thick  paint.  When  nearly  cold  work 
this  well  into  every  part  of  the  Vines.  The 
woodwork  of  the  house  should  be  newly  painted, 
and  every  crack  or  cranny  where  a mealy-bug 


could  harbour  stopped  up.  The  Peach-trees 
should  be  thoroughly  scrubbed  with  a stiff  brush 
and  paraffin-oil,  one  wineglass,  twice  that  amount 
of  soft-soap,  well  mixed  together  and  added  to 
3 gallons  of  water.  Be  sure  and  rub  all  the 
scale  olf.  When  the  trees  are  in  leaf  it  is  hardly 
safe  to  use  any  insecticide  which  would  kill  the 
scale. — G.  S.  >S. 


THB  KITOHSN  GARDEN. 

STANDARD  VEGETABLES.— ASHLEAE 
POTATOES. 

The  market  growers  who  largely  plant  one  or 
more  of  the  Ashleaf  forms  are  to  be  principally 
found  in  Cornwall  and  the  Channel  Islands. 
From  near  where  I am  writing  I can  see  during 
the  early  part  of  the  Potato  season  several  heavy 
train-loads  of  early  Potatoes  pass  by  daily,  these 
having  been  landed  at  Weymouth  and  sent 
direct  to  London.  Large  quantities  are  also 
unloaded  at  Bristol  and  other  important  shipping 
centres,  and  afterwards  distributed  among  in- 
land towns  generally.  All  of  these  early  con- 
signments do  not  belong  to  the  Ashleaf  section, 
but  this  largely  predominates,  and,  as  a rule, 
is  the  best  in  point  of  quality.  It  may  be 
urged  in  extenuation  of  our  remissness  in  com- 
peting more  vigorously  with  the  Cornishmen 
and  Channel  Island  growers  that  these  have  a 
decided  advantage  in  point  of  locality,  and  this 
I to  a certain  extent  will  admit,  but  must  refuse 
to  attribute  all  their  success  to  the  matter  of 
superior  climate. 

Favoured  rositions  along  the  south  coast  of 
England  and  the  parts  of  Ireland  which  also 
derive  a genial  climate,  owing  to  their  proximity 
to  the  coasts  washed  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  are 
plentiful,  and  in  all  of  these  early  Potatoes 
might  be  profitably  grown.  Even  in  more  in- 
land districts  there  are  fields  well  adapted  for 
the  production  of  these  quick-growing  and  most 
remunerative  crops.  Some  parts  of  Ireland 
would  appear  to  be  especially  well  adapted  for 
the  cultivation  of  early  vegetables  generally, 
and  Potatoes  in  particular,  the  most  of  which 
might  be  shipped  to  England  or  Scotland  as 
cheaply  as  they  could  be  sent  from  Cornwall. 
A gentleman  occupying  an  important  position 
at  Queenstown  informed  me  that  last  midwinter, 
when  the  country  hereabouts  was  in  a dreary 
state,  the  gardens  in  his  neighbourhood  were 
(juite  gay  with  Hydrangeas  and  other  flowers, 
while  the  crops  of  vegetables  (what  few 
are  properly  cultivated)  are  singularly  early 
in  the  spring.  I asked  the  question.  Why  do 
they  not  grow  Ashleaf  Potatoes  and  other  early 
crops  extensively  ? and  all  his  reply  I can  give, 
without  trenching  upon  dangerous  ground,  is 
in  the  form  of  another  query.  Why,  indeed? 
If  asked  to  state  a reason  why  early  Potatoes, 
particularly  Ashleafs,  are  not  generally  grown 
in  large  quantities,  I should  unhesitatingly 
assert  that  it  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
require  rather  more  trouble  expended  over  the 
proper  storing  of  the  planting  tubers.  They 
must  not  be  allowed  to  sprout  prematurely,  the 
loss  of  the  first  strong  shoot  invariably  resulting 
in  a great  decrease  in  the  weight  of  the  crop 
produced.  The  successful  growers  previously 
alluded  to  realise  the  importance  of,  and  the 
great  necessity  for  storing  their  sets  in  single 
layers,  and  fairly  light  and  cool  positions,  and 
would-be  successful  rivals  must  adopt  similar 
practices.  The  construction  of  a few  score,  or 
even  hundreds,  of  shallow  boxes  or  trays  suitable 
for  storing  planting-  sets  in  is  not  a very  serious 
item  in  those  days  of  steam  labour  and  cheap 
wood,  and  such,  taken  proper  care  of,  will  last 
many  years.  They  may  be  of  any  length  and 
width,  and  need  not  have  closely  made  bottoms, 
but  should  not  be  more  than  3 inches  in  depth, 
and  all  ought  to  have  fairly  strong  corner  blocks, 
these  standing  3 inches  clear  of  the  sides.  A 
single  layer  of  the 

Selected  sets  ought  to  be  closely  packed 
in  these,  the  sprouting  end  uppermost,  and 
stored  in  a cool,  airy  room  or  shed.  Being  pro- 
vided with  the  corner  blocks,  the  boxes  may  be 
arranged  across  the  storing  place  in  tiers  of  as 
many  boxes  as  will  stand  firmly,  and  all  the 
tubers  will  then  get  a fair  share  of  light  and 
air.  In  this  manner  sufficient  Potatoes  can  be 
properly  stored  in  a comparatively  small  space, 
and  further  protected,  if  need  be,  from  severe 
frosts,  to  plant  several  acres  of  ground,  and  in 
any  case,  or  whether  few  or  many  planting 
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tubers  are  required,  this  simple  plan  of  storing 
is  far  preferable  to  the  haphazard  methods  too 
much  in  vogue.  Not  a few  farmers  and  market 
growers  either  purchase  the  tubers  of  Potatoes 
for  planting  in  the  open  market,  or  use  the 
smallest  of  those  that  have  been  stored  in 


clamps  or  heaps,  and  if  they  cannot  be  per- 
suaded to  store  their  own  sets  every  autumn, 
they  ought  not  to  plant  Ashleafs.  Private 
gardeners  and  experienced  amateurs,  as  a rule, 
take  good  care  of  their  Ashleaf  Potatoes,  but. 
where  they  err  is  in  saving  too  few  of  them. 
Instead  of  being  content  to  save  two  or  three 
pecks,  or  less,  they  ought  to  store  as  many,  or 
several,  bushels,  and  if  they  are  obliged  to  pur- 
ohase  the  greater  portion,  the  autumn,  or  before 
the  tubers  have  been  spoilt  by  premature 
sprouting,  is  the  time  to  procure  them.  Not 
only  are  the  Ashleafs  generally  fit  to  use  before 
they  are  fully  grown,  but  the  majority  of  them 
keep  good  long  after  they  are  lifted,  or  even  in 
the  open  ground.  We  planted  not  less  than 
eight  bushels  last  season,  and  the  produce  is 
still  being  used  in  the  dining-room  on  account 
of  their  very  superior  quality.  Where 

Double-cropping  is  practised  as  closely  as 
possible,  Ashleaf  Potatoes  ought  to  figure  con- 
spicuously in  the  arrangements.  They  can  be 
cleared  off  early  and  also  planted  extensively 
vvheie  it  is  proposed  to  put  out  Brussels  Sprouts 
and  other  members  of  the  Brassica  tribe  between 
the  rows  early  in  the  summer.  In  some  seasons 
they  are  liable  to  be  badly  affected  by  disease, 
but  not  unfrequently  they  mature  before  the 
disease  is  very  prevalent,  and  this  has  been  the 
case  during  the  past  three  seasons.  Old  writers 
mention  the  fact  that  varieties  of  Potatoes  were 
numerous  in  their  days,  and  were  being  con- 
stantly added  to  owing  to  the  ease  with  which 
seedlings  could  be  raised  ; but  of  all  the  sorts 
cultivated  nearly  a century  ago  only  the  Ashleaf 
would  appear  to  have  retained  its  popularity  to 
the  present  day.  The  true  old  Ashleaf  was 
then  considered  one  of  the  best  for  forcing  and 
early  borders,  and  so  it  still  remains.  In  the  open 
garden  and  fields  it  is  not  so  profitable  as  the  more 
heavy  cropping  Veitch’s  Improved  Ashleaf  and 
other  forms  much  resembling  it,  and  for  weight 
of  crop  all  are  surpassed  by  the  true  Myatt’s  Ash- 
leaf (here  figured).  The  old  Mona’s  Pride, 
with  me,  is  also  a light  cropper,  while  other  sup- 
posed improved  forms  of  Ashleaf  have  gradually, 
and  rightly,  become  merged  into  Veitch’s  Im- 
proved. I plant  the  latter  and  Myatt’s  most 
extensively,  and  these  are  the  varieties  I recom- 
mend for  field  culture.  Late  spring  frosts  are 
the  greatest  hindrances  to  early  Potato  culture. 
It  is  possible  in  most  southern  districts  to  lift 
large  quantities  of  Potatoes  when  they  are 
fetching  8s.  per  bushel  in  the  market,  and  if 
this  does  not  pay  well  I do  not  know  what  crop 
will  It  is  quite  a mistake  to  imagine  Ashleaf 
Potatoes  are  only  fit  to  be  grown  in  a walled-in 
garden.  They  can  be  had  nearly,  or  quite  as 
early  in  the  open  under  good  cultivation,  espe- 
cially if  the  site  chosen  is  well  out  of  a valley  or 
where  spring  frosts  are  moat  destructive,  and  if 
the  ground  slopes  to  the  south  and  the  soil  is 
light,  the  subsoil  being  of  a gravelly  nature,  so 
much  the  better.  W. 


2511.— Potatoes  for  exhibition.— The 

following  12  sorts  include  all  you  require  to 
make  up  a selection  of  Potatoes  for  the  purpose 
you  name  (the  first  six  are  kidney-shaped 
varieties) : Chancellor,  Cosmopolitan,  Welford 
Park,  Midsummer  Kidney,  International  Kid- 
ney, and  Pride  of  Eydon  ; six  round  varieties. 


London  Hero,  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Schoolmaster, 
and  Reading  Russet. — J.  C.  C. 

2524.— Making  a Mushroom  bed.— 
You  may  make  a Mushroom-bed  under  the 
stages  of  your  greenhouse,  but  not  in  immediate 
contact  with  the  hot-water  pipes.  The  same 
care  in  obtaining  the  manure  and 
fermenting  it  will  be  required  as  would 
be  necessary  in  any  other  position  ; in 
fact,  rather  more  care,  if  possible, 
should  be  used,  so  as  to  drive  all  the 
raukness  out  of  the  manure  before  in- 
troducing it  to  the  greenhouse,  as  if 
any  ammonia  escapes  into  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  house  the  leaves  of  the 
greenhouse  plants  will  suffer.  I should 
recommend  about  one  fourth  or  fifth 
part  of  loamy  soil  to  be  mixed  in  and 
thoroughly  blended  with  the  manure, 
and  then  the  bed  might  be  made  up 
at  once.  The  soil  will  absorb  the  am- 
monia, and  there  will  be  less  danger  of 
any  gas  being  evolved  in  the  house 
afterwards.  Herein  lies  the  danger  of 
making  Mushroom-beds  in  greenhouses 
used  for  plant  growing ; but  if  proper 
care  is  taken  no  harm  will  be  done,  but  if  there 
is  any  doubt  at  all  leave  a little  air  on  all  night 
until  the  bed  is  spawned  and  earthed,  then  all 
will  be  quite  safe  afterwards.  Mushrooms  grow 
best  in  the  dark,  and  the  light  can  be  excluded 
sufficiently  by  placing  a layer  of  old  hay  or  litter 
on  the  surface  of  the  bed.  This  will  be  benefi- 
cial in  other  ways,  in  keeping  the  moisture  in 
the  bed  and  steadying  its  temperature. — E.  H. 

2510.— Potatoes  and  Jerusalem  Arti- 
chokes.— The  seed  Potatoes  should  be  selected 
now  or,  at  least,  before  they  begin  to  grow,  and 
be  set  in  shallow  boxes,  crowns  upwards,  and 
placed  in  a light  position,  where  frost  cannot 
reach  them.  This  will  cause  the  crown-eyes  to 
be  well  developed  by  planting-time,  and  there 
will  be  no  loss  of  force.  The  Jerusalem  Arti- 
chokes, if  kept  cool,  will  not  start  so  soon  ; in 
fact,  the  Artichokes  may  be  planted  any  time  as 
soon  as  growth  is  on  the  move  ; but  beyond 
selecting  the  smoothest  tubers  for  planting  there 
is  no  special  care  required. — E.  H. 

2464.— Flowering  of  the  Jerusalem  Arti- 
choke.— It  is  a common  thing:  for  them  to  bud  ; but 
they  seldom  open  their  flowers.  1 have  this  year  had  a large 
bed  of  them,  and  all  have  flowered  well.  Some  stems  had 
six  blooms  like  small  Sunflowers.  As  they  bloom  late  they 
are  generally  out  down  by  early  frost  before  the  buds  can 
expand,  but  this  mild  autumn  was  favourable  for  opening 
of  buds. — E.  VoKEs. 

Several  of  the  tallest  plants  have  flowered  here  in 

Augu-t  and  September.  Soil,  heavy  clay. — M.  S.  D., 
Feinted,  Essex. 

20C!.— Cooking  Gourds.— In  answer  to  “D.  T.’s” 
question,  I remember  some  years  ago,  while  abroad,  having 
had  Gourds  cooked  as  Vegetable  Marrow,  and  also  when  ripe 
as  fruit  in  pies  the  same  as  a great  many  do  Pumpkins, 
and  very  nice  pies  they  make.— J.  D. 

M.  Vilmorin,  in  the  “Vegetable  Garden,” 

under  the  head  of  “ Gourds,”  says  : “ The  fruit, 
whether  young  or  fully  grown,  is  cooked  and 
sent  to  table  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways,  and 
there  are  also  some  varieties  which  are  eaten 
raw,  like  Cucumbers.  The  only  Gourd  generally 
cultivated  in  England  is  the  Vegetable  Marrow, 
and  the  people  do  not  know  the  importance  and 
the  distinct  value  of  the  others,  especially  the 
keeping  kinds  grown  in  America  and  France.” 
I have  searched  in  vain  through  English  cookery 
books  for  any  information  on  the  subject.  I 
find  in  an  American  cookery  book  recipes  for 
stewed  and  baked  Pumpkin  and  Squash,  also 
for  Pumpkin  pie.  This  is  a popular  dish  in 
America,  and  would  be  equallj  popular  here,  I 
believe,  were  it  known,  but  English  cooks  are 
silent  on  the  subject. — -K.,  Southend. 

2496.— Largest  and  heaviest  Potatoes.— I 
have  grown  Irnperator  over  two  pounds  in  weight,  and  in 
the  Fens  I have  seen  them  even  larger.  The  White  Ele- 
phant is  a lar^e  variety,  and  Beauty  of  Hebron  comes  to  a 
good  size  on  rich  land.  Medium-sized  Potatoes  are,  how- 
ever, best  for  all  purposes  —E.  H. 


2533.— Poultry  and  pigeon-manure.- 

This  class  of  manure  is  very  stimulating,  and 
there  would  be  most  danger  of  the  manure-water 
being  too  strong.  A small  handful  of  the  manure 
would  be  enough  to  soak  in  a pail  of  water. 
The  best  way  would  be  to  put  a pailful  of  the 
manure  in  a 20-gallon  cask  of  water,  stir  the 
whole  well  up,  and  let  the  manure  and  ashes 
settle  together  to  the  bottom.  Use  the  water 
when  it  has  stood  mixed  up  for  about  24  hours. 
— J.  D E. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

TALL-GROWING  BELL-FLOWERS 
(CAMPANULAS). 

Bell-i'loWers  have  always  held  a deservedly 
high  place  amongst  hardy  plants,  and  for  variety 
of  form  and  fine  shades  of  colour,  especially 
blues,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  their  equals  in 
any  other  genus.  As  regards  size,  they  vary 
from  the  most  diminutive  of  flowering  plants, 
such  as  C.  Raineri,  C.  cenisia,  &c.,  of  the  high 
Alps,  to  the  Siberian  C.  lactiflora  and  the  Can- 
terbury Bells  of  Southern  Europe.  The  dwarf- 
ness of  the  former  two  eminently  fits  them  for 
the  embellishment  of  shelves  or  ledges  in  the 
rockery  and  other  places  where  it  is  desirable 
to  have  green  natural  carpets,  beautiful  in  their 
season,  and  the  latter  two,  along  with  a few 
more  of  the  taller-growing  sorts,  stand  unrivalled 
for  the  decoration  of  beds  and  mixed  flower- 
borders  ; even  in  their  native  countries  they  arc 
said  to  constitute  most  striking  ornaments  in 
the  landscape,  as  they  tower  above  dwarfer 
plants,  or  as  seen  peeping  through  the  taller- 
growing  bushes,  reminding  one  of  the  Foxgloves 
o:  our  woods  and  groves.  When  naturalised 
and  associated  with  Foxgloves,  Ragged  Robin, 
and  others  of  our  tall-growing  wild  plants,  the 
effect  of  the  contrast  is  most  pleasing  ; indeed, 
in  this  way  only  can  we  make  our  woods  apd 
shady  walks  interesting  or  beautiful. 

C.  LACTIFLORA  is  an  extremely  pretty  Cau- 
casian species,  bold  and  showy  in  appearance. 
It  grows  from  3 feet  to  4 feet  high.  It  has  a 
pyramidal  branching  habit,  and  bears  a profu- 
sion of  blue-tinted  flowers,  which  last  more  or 
less  all  through  the  summer.  They  are  cup- 
shaped, somewhat  drooping,  and  have  the  seg- 
ments slightly  turned  back  ; the  leaves,  which 


CreepingBell-flowerfCampanularapunouloides).  (Seep. 55S.) 

are  narrow,  clasp  the  stem,  and  are  finely 
serrated.  To  grow  it  to  perfection  it  requires  a 
rich,  heavy  loam,  and  is  all  the  better  for  haying 
a shady  position.  C.  lactiflora  coeyulea  is  a 
lovely  variety,  with  bright-blue  flowers  and 
much  the  same  habit  as  the  type.  Both  are 
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very  useful  border  plants,  and  often  used  for 
beds  in  the  flower  garden  in  company  with 
Lobelia  cardinalis.  They  are  increased  by  means 
of  seed  or  division  of  the  roots. 

0.  BoxoxiENsis  (Panicled  Harebell)  is  a neat- 
habited  species,  which  grows  from  3 feet  to  4 feet 
high,  and  bears  many  small  ascending  branchlets, 
on  which  are  borne  pretty  bell-shaped  flowers, 
varying  in  colour  from  violet  to  pure-white.  The 
leaves  are  small,  oval,  or  almost  cordate,  rough 
to  the  touch,  and  having  a white  nap  under- 
neath. It  is  a native  of  Bologna,  Austria,  &c  , 
and  a very  useful  plant  for  borders  or  rockery. 

The  Pe.\ch-leaved  H.vrebell  (C.  persici- 
folia)  is  a native  of  Europe  from  Sweden  to 
Spain,  and  is  said  also  to  be  found  naturalised 
in  some  parts  of  this  country.  It  was  cultivated 
by  Gerard  as  early  as  1596.  It  grows  from 
2 feet  to  3 feet  in  height,  and  when  planted  in 
large  clumps  presents  a very  handsome  appear- 
ance. The  leaves  are  very  sparingly  distributed 
on  the  stem,  which  is  unbranched,  and  they  are 
very  narrow  and  long  ; the  flowers  are  blue  and 
broadly  campanulate.  There  are  five  or  six 
varieties  of  this  species,  among  the  best  of  which 
are  alba,  a kind  with  double  flowers,  and 
coronata,  the  latter  being  the  more  beautiful  of 
the  two,  and  well  deserving  a place  in  every 
collection.  They  commence  flowering  in  June, 
and  when  the  summer  is  not  too  dry  last  till 
September. 

The  bro.vd-le.wed  Harebell  (C.  latifolia), 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  calls  the  “Throatwort 
with  its  azure  bell,”  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
and  most  useful  of  the  genus  for  naturalising  in 
woods  &c. , as  it  has  a preference  for  shady 
places,  in  which  it  will  reach  from  4 feet  to  .5  feet 
in  height  if  the  soil  be  rich.  The  stems  are 
stout,  often  branching,  and  densely  covered  with 
broad,  oval,  doubly  serrated  leaves.  The 
flowers,  which  are  purplish,  have  long  tubes, 
and  are  produced  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
generally  one,  but  often  two  or  three  if  the 
plants  are  strong.  The  lowermost  flowers  open 
first. 

C.  L.tTiFOLiA  M.ACRAXTHA  has  a much  dwarfer 
habit  than  that  of  the  above,  and  it  may  also  be 
distinguished  by  the  flowers  being  of  a deeper 
purple  and  having  longer  tubes.  This  and  the 
variety  Van  Houttei  are  very  useful  for  the 
rockery,  requiring  a cool  situation  and  heavy 
loam.  They  flower  from  June  to  August. 

C.  PYRAMiD.ALis,  although  a much  more 
fashionable  plant  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
when  it  was  cultivated  principally  for  decora- 
ting halls,  staircases,  &c. , than  now,  still 
holds  a high  place  among  hardy  flowering  plants. 
Along  with  Canterbury  Bells  it  h'^.s  become 
almost  indispensable  for  the  decoration  of  the 
greenhouse  and  conservatory  in  autumn.  It  is 
also  very  useful  for  forming  light  screens  in  the 
flower  garden,  for  which  purpose,  however,  the 
plants  are  best  grown  in  pots  and  planted  out 
in  spring.  It  is  a perennial,  but  never  so  strong 
as  in  the  first  year ; it  is,  therefore,  advisable 
to  divide  the  old  plants  and  grow  a stock  from 
the  offsets  or  raise  seedlings  ; the  latter  are  the 
most  satisfactory,  being  always  the  strongest. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  autumn  as  soo  i as 
it  is  ripe  in  pots  under  glass  ; prick  off  the  sesd 
lings  when  up  and  give  them  a shift  as  soon  as 
they  are  ready  to  handle.  The  protection  of  a 
cold  frame  will  be  found  quite  sufiicien  t for  them. 
In  rich,  top-dressed  ground  this  Campanula  often 
reaches  a height  of  from  6 feet  to  7 feet,  the 
stem  being  straight,  much  branched,  and  pyra- 
midal, and  well  furnished  with  flowers  from 
bottom  to  top.  The  leaves  are  smooth,  shiny, 
and  evenly  serrated,  those  at  the  roots  cordate, 
the  upper  ones  being  much  narrower  and  ovate  ; 
flowers  spreading,  five-parted,  light-blue,  some- 
times white.  It  is  a native  of  Southern  Europe, 
and  flowers  late  in  the  summer  and  autumn. 

0.  LATILOBA  (C  grandis). — This  plant  is  closely 
allied  to  persicifolia,  from  which,  however,  it 
differs  in  having  sessile  flowers  and  large,  per- 
manent bracts.  It  is  very  useful  for  the  decora- 
tion of  rockwork,  the  more  so  as  it  forms  dense 
masses  of  persistent  lanceolate  leaves,  slightly 
undulated.  It  grows  from  3 feet  to  4 feet  high, 
with  a closely-set  spike  of  flat  purple  flowers. 
There  is  also  a white  variety. 

The  Cbeepixg  Bellflower  (C.  rapuncu- 
loides),  the  subject  of  the  illustration  on  page 
557,  is  one  of  the  boldest  and  showiest  of 
our  native  flowers.  In  some  parts  of  Scotland 
— Fife,  for  instance — it  is  very  common,  but  less 
so  in  England,  and  is  naturalised  in  America. 


It  is  well  worth  growing  in  the  hardy  plant 
border,  as  it  is  so  handsome  when  in  flower. 
WTien  well  developed  it  is  a yard  or  more  in 
height,  and  the  slender  stems  are  burthened 
with  drooping,  purple  bells,  as  shown  in  the 
picture.  It  needs  no  culture  and  will  hold  its 
own  against  the  strongest.  1). 


HERBACEOUS  BORDERS  IN  WINTER. 
Herb-VCEous  borders  are  often  a secondaiy 
consideration  to  other  matters  in  the  garden,  so 
soon  as  the  plants  have  finislied  flowering  in  the 
autumn.  True,  the  dead  leaves  and  old  flower- 
stems  arecut  off  tlien,  and  the  borders  made  neat ; 
but  more  than  tliis  would  be  considered  extra- 
vagant. But  wliere  a good  collection  of  plants 
is  grown,  tliis  is  not  sufficient  ; they  require 
something  more  than  the  dead  leaves  and  flower- 
stems  cutting  off  (which,  perliaps,  would  be  as 
well  left  on).  They  shoidd  be  made  cosy  for  the 
winter.  Where  a large,  and  anything  like  a 
good,  collection  of  hardy  plants  are  grown,  there 
are  sure  to  be  some  which  require  a little  more 
nursing  than  others  ; indeed,  tliere  are  very 
many  plants  which  go  under  the  name  of 
“hardy”  which  would  die  were  they  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  generality  of  herba- 
ceoiis  plants  are.  Therefore,  the  hardy  plant 
border  requires  considerable  thought  and  care 
if  one  wishes  to  be  anything  approaching  suc- 
cessful. Our  borders,  which  are  somewliat  e.x 
tensive,  ha\-e  been  turned  out  and  replanted 
this  autumn.  This  was  done  eai’ly  in  October. 
The  weather  was  everything  one  could  desire 
for  this  kind  of  work.  I may  say  that  these 
borders  had  not  been  interfered  with  before  for 
several  years  ; consequently,  they  liad  become 
somewhat  untidy  ; therefore,  I thought  it  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  them  rather  harshly.  I began 
at  one  end  of  each  border,  and  took  every  plant 
np,  as  far  as  I thought  could  be  planted  again. 
Tiie  following  day  I then  had  wlieeled  on 
a good  dressing  of  rotten  manure.  Tliis  was 
thoroughly  worked  into  the  borders  ; the  plants 
were  divided,  if  required,  and  replanted.  I 
like  to  group  the  plants  ; but  where  such  tilings 
as  Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  Preoiiies,  Asters, 
Tritomas,  &c. , have  to  be  planted,  the  border 
must  necessarily  be  a wide  one  for  this  mode. 
After  I had  replanted  those  which  I had  taken  out, 
a number  of  new  ones  W'ere  added,  and  the 
ground  was  left  to  subside  for  some  time. 
During  the  first  spell  of  frosty  weather  I gave 
the  borders  a good  dressing  of  half-rotten 
stable-manure,  leaf-soil,  old,  spent  hot-beds, 
&c.  This  gave  the  borders  a neat  appear- 
ance, as  well  as  being  a great  protection  to  the 
more  tender  plants.  Herbaceous  borders  re- 
quire liberal  treatment  ; for  where  so  many 
hundreds  of  gross-feeding  jffants,  such  as  Del- 
phiniums, Phloxes,  Asters,  Tritomas,  &c.,  are 
massed  together,  the  strain  on  the  soil  must  be 
great.  Slugs  are  very  troublesome  during 
winter  to  many  of  the  plants.  They  delight  in 
the  tender  growths  of  the  Pyrethrums,  Achil- 
leas,  Hemerocallis,  &c.  A little  lime  and  fine 
wood-ashes,  mixed  together,  might  be  used  with 
good  effeet.  G. 

2523.— Gaillardlas. — G.  grandiflora  is  quite  hardy, 
and  seedlings  of  that,  strain  will  be  quite  sate  in  the  open 
air  without  any  protection  at  all. — E.  H. 

G.  grandiflora  is  a perfectly  hardy  perennial,  and 

may  be  Eft  without  protection  in  the  open  border.  It  will 
shoot  out  vigorously  next  spring,  and  there  is  little  chance 
of  any  of  the  plants  failing  to  bloom  next  year. — A.  G. 
Butler. 

These  plants  do  not  always  stand  the 

winter  in  the  open  air,  especially  if  the  soil  is  of 
a clayey  nature  or  the  situation  of  the  garden 
low.  I advise  you  to  take  up  a portion  of  your 
stock  and  plant  them  in  a cold  frame,  taking 
care  to  get  as  many  roots  with  the  plants  as  you 
can.  Those  which  have  not  bloomed  are  the 
best  to  preserve. — J.  C.  C. 

2527.— Belladonna  Lilieg.— You  will  not 
succeed  with  these  Lilies  in  Dorsetshire,  unless 
you  reside  near  the  sea-coast,  or  give  them  more 
care  than  is  usually  devoted  to  them.  You 
have  lost  no  time  as  yet  in  the  bulbs  not 
blooming,  as  they  were  probably  small  ones 
when  put  out.  Your  only  chance  of  success  is 
to  protect  the  leaves  that  are  now  appearing.  A 
little  litter  or  an  old  mat  laid  lightly  on  the 
foliage  at  night,  and  removed  as  soon  as  the 
frost  disappears  in  the  morning,  will  keep  them 
from  harm.  You  must  not  remove  the  bulbs 
away  from  the  south  wall  ; the  closer  they  are 
to  it  the  better.  A single  line  of  bulbs  just 
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touching  the  wall  is  the  proper  plan  to  follow 
in  your  case  ; and  after  being  once  planted  they 
should  be  left  alone  for  five  or  six  years.  I may 
mention  that  the  bulbs  do  not  flower  until  they 
get  as  large  as  the  largest  Spanish  Onions  com- 
monly seen  in  grocers’  windows. — J.  C.  C. 

2499.— Coal  ashes  in  a garden.— From 
a mauurial  point  of  view  coal-ashes  are  of  no 
use  on  a light  soil,  but  there  are  other  uses  to 
which  a cart-load  or  ton  of  sifted  ashes  could 
be  put.  They  are  useful  to  put  round  any 
tender  shrub  or  plant  at  this  season  to  shelter 
the  collar  and  roots  from  frosts,  and  to  keep 
snails  and  slugs  at  a distance.  Again,  after  the 
early  Peas  and  Beans  are  planted  a sprinkling 
of  ashes  along  the  rows  will  keep  off  the  mice, 
and  in  the  summer  ashes  are  always  in  request 
to  make  beds  for  standing  plants  in  pots  upon. 
Ashes,  too,  are  required  to  plunge  bulbs  and 
other  plants  in  at  this  season.  In  fact,  sifted 
ashes  are  sure  to  come  in  useful. — E.  H. 

The  best  use  you  can  put  the  coal-ashes 

to  is  to  lay  them  on  the  walks,  unless  you  have 
gravel  or  something  else  better  than  the  ashes. 
If  you  cannot  use  the  ashes  in  this  way  you  nad 
better  dispose  of  them,  even  if  it  cost  you  some- 
thing to  do  so.  Coal-ashes  contain  little,  if  any, 
mauurial  matter,  therefore  to  use  them  on  a soil 
that  is  already  light  would  be  a mistake.  Hun- 
dreds of  amateurs’  gardens  have  been  ruined 
through  repeated  dressings  of  coal-ashes,  as  it 
makes  the  ground  so  porous  that  it  cannot  retain 
sufficient  moisture  to  sustain  the  crops. — J.  C.  0. 

When  the  soil  is  light,  coal-ashes  are  not  of  very 

much  use  to  dig  into  garden  ground  ; but  they  keep  heavy 
clay  soils  in  an  open,  porous  condition,  and  by  this 
mechanical  action  promote  the  development  of  hbrous 
roots.  They  are  useful  in  any  soil  where  Seakale  is  grown. 
— J.  D.  E. 

2518.— Treatment  of  Narcissi.  — The 

Narcissi  named  are  not  tender,  and  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  they  come  from  the  Channel 
Islands  or  the  north  of  England,  except  that 
the  bulbs  might  be  better  ripened  where  it  is 
warmest.  They  ought  to  have  been  planted  so 
long  ago  as  September.  Late  planting  is  a grave 
error.  If  the  bulbs  have  been  planted  in  pots  I 
would  plunge  the  pots  over  the  rims  in  some 
loose  material.  Cocoa-nut-fibre  refuse  or  leaf- 
mould  is  good  material  for  the  purpose.  They 
may  be  plunged  either  in  a frame  or  out-of- 
doors. — J.  D.  E. 

2516.— Laying  out  a small  garden.— 

The  best  way  of  laying  out  a small  garden  is  to 
make  it  as  simple  as  possible.  Nowadays  the 
exotic  bedding  plants  are  losing  caste,  and  the 
formal  paths  are  better  omitted.  As  hardy 
plants  look  better  on  the  marginal  borders,  I 
always  like  to  see  a window-border  some  2 feet 
or  3 feet  wide  for  sweet-smelling  flowers.  A 
good  deal,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  extent 
of  the  garden.  If  small,  the  centre  should  be 
left  open.  Turf  looks  nice  always,  and  with  a 
mowing-machine  is  not  difficult  or  expensive  to 
keep  in  order.  Some  of  the  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  the  Tritomas,  Yuccas,  Pampas  Grass, 
Fuchsias,  &c.,  look  well  isolated  on  the  Grass. 
If  the  garden  is  small  do  not  waste  much  space 
in  walks.  A walk  round,  with  a border  here 
and  there,  or  informal  groups  of  Roses  and  hardy 
plants,  with  an  evergreen  or  flowering  shrub 
or  two  suitably  placed,  to  give  elevation  to  the 
place,  will  be  a pleasanter  way  of  laying  it  out 
than  making  formal  beds.  The  cold  frame  might 
be  furnished  with  such  things  as  Forget-me-nots, 
Seedling  Auriculas,  Primroses,  Snowdrops, 
Crocuses,  Squills,  Daffodils,  &c.  These  might  all 
be  purchased  now,  and  would  be  a source  of  in- 
terest. In  spring  sow  seeds  of  annual  and  other 
plants. — E.  H. 

2495  —Show  and  fancy  Pansies.— My 

idea  of  a show  Pansy  is  a large  circular  flower, 
either  a self  or  regularly  belted.  Some  of  the 
latter  are,  to  my  mind,  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
Pansies.  The  fancy  Pansy,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  less  regular  in  outline,  and  the  upper  petals 
differ  more  or  less  from  the  others.  If  belted, 
the  band  is  not  of  equal  width  on  all  the  petals. 
Now,  my  idea  may  be  wholly  wrong,  because  I 
have  never  grown  these  lovely  flowers  for  show 
purposes,  being  content  with  such  as  pleased 
me  most  for  bedding  purposes  ; but  I think  I 
am  not  far  out. — A.  G.  Butler. 

2349.— Plants  for  beds.— There  is  nothing  better 
than  to  plant  your  beds  with  Violas  now.  When  you  take 
the  Wallflowers  up  the  Violas  should  be  showinj'  well  for 
flowering.  Replace  your  Wallflowers  by  planting  Asters 
amongstthera.— S.  E. 
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OROHIDS. 

DENDROBIUM  PIERARDI. 

' This,  although  an  old  species,  is  an  exceedingly 
I pretty  one,  and  as  treated  in  the  manner  shown  in 
I our  illustration  is  very  effective,  although  I must 
! acknowledge  the  pendent  stems  are  more  to  my 
I liking  than  the  erect  style,  and  to  have  them 
I come  light  side  up  and  in  perfect  order  the 
I stem-like  bulbs  must  be  tied  up  in  an  erect 
I position  as  soon  as  the  little  buds  begin  to 
i show  through  tlie  stems.  Unless  this  is  done 
j the  flowers  will  not  have  sufficient  time  allowed 
I them  to  come  right  side  up,  and  they  will  not 
^ produce  a nice  effect.  It  is  a plant  very  common 
! in  India,  and  it  extends  over  a vast  tract  in  that 
I country,  but  always  in  the  hot  parts,  so  that 
j cultivators  rnust  take  heed  of  this,  and  treat  it 
accordingly.  It  was  brought  first  to  this 
country  by  a Frenchman  of  the  name  of 
I Pierard,  and  it  was  the  first  Indian  species  of 
the  genus  which  flowered  in  this 
country,  and  if  a good  variety  is 
selected  it  is,  when  in  bloom,  still  one 
of  the  prettiest  kinds  grown.  It 
‘ flowers  so  early  in  the  year,  too. 

I There  is  one  drawback  to  it,  though, 
as  it  does  not  last  a very  long  time 
in  beauty.  The  flowers  are  usually 
some  2 inches  across,  produced  mostly 
■ in  pairs,  and  somewhat  thin  and  tran- 
sparent in  texture,  the  colour  being  a 
! soft  rosy-mauve.  The  lip  is  large,  and 
the  same  colour  as  the  sepals  and 
I petals,  with  the  addition  of  a tinge  of 
I primrose,  through  which  runs  a few 
purple  streaks.  This  plant  is  very 
easily  grown  in  pots  or  hanging- 
baskets.  For  choice,  I prefer  the 
latter,  and  I think  the  pendent  shoots 
when  in  bloom  are  magnificent,  and  on 
I a growth  about  5 feet  in  length  ; 2 fe(  t 
of  this  is  covered  with  its  chaste  and 
delicate  flowers.  The  basket  or  pots, 
whichever  it  is  determined  to  grow 
this  Orchid  in,  must  be  well  and  pro- 
perly drained,  and  the  soil  should 
consist  of  good  peat-fibre,  from  which 
all  the  fine  mould  has  been  properly 
beaten  out.  To  this  add  some  chopped 
Sphagnum  Moss  and  some  moderate- 
sized nodules  of  charcoal,  and  charcoal 
dust  in  reason.  During  the  summer 
months  strong  heat  and  moisture  in 
the  air  are  necessary,  but  after  the 
j growth  is  completed  a much  lower 
temperature  is  necessary,  and  the 
M'ater  supply  should  be  reduced  until 
none  is  given,  and  I would  advise  the 
plants  to  be  kept  in  the  cool,  and 
without  any  water  whatever — say  un- 
til the  end  of  the  year.  After  that 
time  the  buds  will  begin  probably  to 
show,  and  they  should  then  be  given 
more  heat  and  moisture ; but  this 
should  be  done  gradually,  as  an  over- 
abundance of  both  or  either  all  at  once 
will  have  a bad  effect.  Last  year  some 
friends  (readers  of  this  papei ),  told  me 
i they  were  growing  this  Dendrobium 
quite  cold,  and  flowering  it 
beautifully,  and  upon  my  asking 
for  a sample  of  the  blooms  I 
found  that  they  were  miserable  little 
specimens,  crippled  with  cold  and  also  abso- 
lutely starved  for  want  of  water.  During  this 
season  I have  looked  in  occasionally  to  see  how 
this  plant  has  been  treated,  and  I find  upon  it 
being  finished  up  is  fully  a third  larger  than 
last  season.  I liave  had  it  rested  according  to 
the  above  directions,  and  I will  guarantee  the 
flowers  that  come  next  year  will  be  quite  double 
the  size  of  those  of  the  past  season.  The  fact  is, 
the  plants  grow  in  the  Mangrove  swamps  of 
India,  and  no  one  ever  knew  the  Mangrove  to 
exist  in  cool  places,  so  that  it  is  absolutely 
1 nonsense  to  attempt  this  plant  under  cool  treat- 
, Matt.  Bramble. 


ORCHID-HOUSE  TEMPERATURES. 

I IIAVE  been  called  over  the  coals,  and  had  my 
knuckles  well  rapped  by  an  old  amateur  Orchid- 
grower,  because,  he  says,  I am  not  definite 
enough  in  giving  temperatures,  but  generally 
Odontoglossum  house,  the 
i>razilian  house,  or  the  East  India  house.  He 


aspect  should  be  selected.  It  is  true  I know  of 
one  man  that  grows  Odontoglossums  in  a span- 
roofed  house  standing  out  in  the  full  sun.  It 
was  a great  difficulty  in  the  first  season  for  him 
to  keep  them  alive,  but  now  the  plants  are  all 
right.  They  are  heavily  shaded,  and  the  air 
kept  moist  in  the  daytime  in  summer,  and  no 
air  is  given  to  them  in  the  daytime,  but  only 
at  night.  This,  however,  I look  upon  as  one 
of  the  difficulties  of  Odontoglossum  growing, 
and  my  readers  will  find  it  best  to  get  a north 
house,  if  at  all  possible.  My  friend  “C.  T.-’ 
must  not  take  these  figures  as  haid  and  fast 
lines,  but  as  a near  approximate,  and  in  the 
changing  of  these  temperatures  in  the  spring 
and  autumn  do  not  make  any  sudden  jump,  but 
by  degrees  raise  it  as  the  spring  comes  in,  and 
decrease  as  the  winter  comes  on.  Under  these 
conditions  I have  had  many  hundreds  of 
Orchids,  and  they  have  always  flourished  in  a 
very  happy  manner  with 

Matt.  Bramble. 


UNSATISFACTORY  MASDE- 
VALLIAS. 

In  reply  to  “ J.  Elkin,”  judging  from 
the  specimens  sent,  your  place  is  very 
badly  infested  with  “black  thrips.” 
You  are  undoubtedly  keeping  these 
plants  much  too  warm  and  too  dry. 
See  to  this  at  once.  You  cannot  oblite- 
rate the  “ black  thrips”  marks.  That 
can  only  be  done  by  cutting  off  the 
leaves  ; but  this  must  be  done  with 
care.  Sponge  them  frequently  to 
wash  off  any  young  ones  that  are 
hatching.  You  will  see  them,  white 
in  colour,  as  they  emerge  from  the 
egg,  and  remove  the  leaves  as  new  ones 
are  made  until  all  those  with  black, 
scabby  marks  are  gone.  Masdevallias 
must  never  be  subjected  to  drying  oft', 
and  even  in  winter  require  to  be 
grown  or  kept  in  a humid  atmosphere, 
and  in  summer  a very  humid  one, 
plenty  of  shade,  and  plenty  of  air  ; in 
the  winter  months  a temperature  of 
about  48  degs.  or  50  degs.  will  suit 
them,  and  during  the  summer  as  near 
to  65  degs.  as  it  is  possible  to  keep  the 
house.  All  through  this  season  no  fire- 
heat  is  necessary,  and  very  little  is 
required  to  maintain  heat  enough  in 
winter,  and  hence  they  are  plants 
well  adapted  to  the  city  man.  The 
pure-white  M.  tovarensis  and  theChi- 
msera  section,  however,  require  a little 
more  warmth  in  winter  ; indeed,  as  I 
remarked  a short  time  ago,  tovar- 
ensis  flowers  and  keeps  best  just  now 
in  the  warmth  of  the  Cattleya-house. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


LILIUM  CANDIDUM  IN  POTS. 
This  beautiful  Lily  is  not  nearly  so 
much  grown  in  pots  as  its  merits  de- 
serve, for  it  is  of  very  easy  culture, 
and  makes  a very  striking  display  in 
the  conservatory,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  of  pure-white  Lilies  for  cutting 
that  we  have.  U not  already  done,  the 
bulbs  ought  tc  be  potted  up  at  once, 
for  very  few  plants  suffer  so  much  as 
Lilies  from  keeping  the  bulbs  out  of 
the  soil,  or  removing  them  after  they  have  started 
tomakenewleaves.  But  supposing  thatyouhave 
a supply  of  home-grown  bulbs  in  your  garden, 
they  may  be  transferred  from  the  open  garden 
soil  to  pots  without  much  disturbance  of  the 
root  by  lifting  the  whole  clump  as  carefully  as 
possible,  and  dropping  it  into  a good  large  pot. 

I use  pots  about  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  into 
these  one  can  drop  a clump  of  half-a-dozen 
good  bulbs.  I use  the  soil  from  an  old  hot-bed, 
broken  up  fine,  the  roughest  is  put  over  the 
drainage,  and  the  finest  worked  in  with  the 
roots.  The  pots  are  then  set  out-of-doors  as 
long  as  the  weather  is  mild,  and  as  soon  as 
severe  frost  sets  in  they  are  transferred  to  a cold 
pit,  or  the  front  shelf  of  a cold  house,  where 
they  will  continue  to  grow  gently  throughout 
the  winter,  and  in  spring  they  may  be  hastened 
on  or  retarded  at  will  by  placing  them  in  more  or 
less  of  artificial  heat ; but  they  do  not  like  to  be 
hurried  with  a high  temperature,  and  the  best 
results  are  obtained  by  letting  them  come  on 
gently  by  the  increase  of  solar  heat.  J.  G.  H. 


says  this  long  series  of  houses  is  enough  to 
break  the  heart  of  an  amateur  that  has  but  one 
i house.  Well,  it  may  be  so,  but,  depend  upon 
it,  you  cannot  grow  hothouse  kinds  and  cool 
ones  together,  and  those  having  but  one  house 
should  study  its  aspect  and  its  surroundings, 
and  make  up  their  minds  which  class  of  plants 
it  is  best  adapted  for,  and  then  grow  only  that 
class  of  Orchids.  If,  for  instance,  your  house 
has  a good,  sunny  exposure,  and  you  determine 
to  grow  Cattleyas,  then  you  have  a Brazilian 
house.  For  such  a house  the  temperature  at 
this  time  of  the  year — that  is,  in  the  winter, 
with  fire-heat — should  be  during  the  day  65 
degs.  to  70  degs.,  and  at  night  50  degs.  to 
60  degs.  The  Mexican  Lselias,  however,  will 
require  a lower  temperature  now,  say  60  degs. 
during  the  day,  and  45  degs.  to  50  degs.  during 
the  night.  In  the  summer  season  the  glass  may 
run  up  to  75  degs.  or  85  degs.  during  the  day, 
65  degs.  to  70  degs.  at  night.  The  hotter  place, 
called  the  East  India  houss,  but  in  which 
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also  other  plants  not  from  |this  part  of  the 
globe  at  all,  such  as  Cattleya  superba,  and 
also  other  plants  from  warm  regions,  enjoy, 
may  be  kept  at  65  degs.  to  75  degs.  during  the 
day,  and  about  60  degs.  at  night.  In  the 
summer  season  the  temperature  in  the  day  may 
rise  from  75  degs.  to  90  degs.,  and  at  night  fall 
to  65  degs.  or  70  degs.  In  the  Odontoglossum- 
house  the  temperature  now  should  be  60  degs. 
by  day,  and  about  45  degs.  to  50  degs.  at  night ; 
whilst  during  the  summer  it  should  be  kept 
down  as  near  70  degs.  by  day,  and  60  degs.  at 
night  as  possible,  with  air  and  shade.  Now, 
there  are  always  some  little  differences  in  the 
likings  of  plants,  as  well  as  individuals,  and  my 
readers  will  find  that  some  like  a little  more 
heat,  and  others  a little  more  cold,  than  is  given 
here.  At  the  same  time  that  I quote  these  figures 
for  the  temperatures  I imply  that  all  air  and 
shade  necessary  shall  be  in  full  working  con- 
dition ; and  to  enable  all  amateurs  to  keep  the 
Odontoglossum-house  sufficiently  cool  in  the 
summer  months  a lean-to  house  with  a northern 
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ROSES. 

2521. — Planting  Roses. — You  may  plant 
Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Moss  Roses  any  time 
during  the  winter  in  fine  mild  weather  ; but  for 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  I should  prefer 
to  plant  at  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of 
March.  For  a garden  with  a clay  subsoil  Roses 
on  the  Brier  stock  are  the  best,  whether  stan- 
dards or  dwarfs.  To  prepare  the  ground  dig 
the  space  over  18  inches  deep,  putting  a layer 
of  manure  1 foot  under  the  surface,  and  mix  up 
some  more  manure  with  the  remaining  soil. 
The  work  of  preparing  the  ground  should  be 
completed  at  once. — .J.  C.  C. 

Protecting  Tea -scented  Roses.— 

There  is  very  little  to  be  said  that  is  new  on 
this  subject.  It  is,  nevertheless,  necessary,  in 
the  interest  of  new  readers  of  G.vrdexixo  and 
fresh  cultivators,  to  refer  to  it  now,  as  the  time 
of  year  has  come  when  we  may  expect  severe 
frosts,  which  might  do  serious  harm  to  those 
plants  that  are  left  unprotected.  I am  by  no 
means  in  favour  of  doing  too  much  in  this  direc- 
tion, because  I believe  that  too  much  protection 
does  as  much  harm  as  good.  My  favourite  way 
of  protecting  Tea  Roses  in  open  beds  or  borders 
is  to  draw  some  earth  up  to  the  stems  to  a height 
of  6 inches.  For  ordinary  cultivators  that  is  all 
that  it  is  necessary  to  do.  After  this  is  done 
the  stem  and  roots  will  be  safe,  even  if  the 
branches  above  are  killed  by  frost.  I do  not  set 
a very  high  value  on  Cocoa-nut-fibre  or  half- 
rotten  manure  as  a frost-resister  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  these  materials  hold  too  much  moisture. 
The  more  moistui’e  there  is  for  the  frost  to  act 
on  the  more  mischief  it  will  do.  When  conve- 
nient it  is  a good  plan  to  place  a little  dry 
Bracken  between  the  branches  to  protect  them  ; 
but  there  must  not  be  too  much  of  this,  or  the 
growth  will  become  so  tender  that  when  it  is 
uncovered  in  spring  the  cold  wind  which  usually 
prevails  will  do  as  much  harm  as  the  frost  in 
winter.  How  much,  or  how  little,  protection  is 
necessary  is  entirely  a question  of  the  weather 
prevailing.  In  a very  severe  time  a little  dry 
litter  lightly  strewn  amongst  the  plants  is  calcu- 
lated to  do  a deal  of  good  if  it  is  removed  as 
soon  as  the  weather  changes.  Where  there  are 
standard  plants  of  tender  Tea  Roses  they  should 
be  attended  to  first.  A little  dry  Bracken  or  a 
wisp  of  straw  made  secure  in  the  middle  of  the 
head  will,  in  some  measure,  prevent  the  frost 
from  doing  much  harm. — J.  C.  C. 

2497  —Worms  in  a Rose-bed.— A goo'l  soaking 
with  lime-water  will  bring  the  worm*  to  the  surface,  when 
they  miy  be  gathered  up.  The  limi-water  wi  1 not  injure 
the  Rjs’s  — E.  H. 

Do  not  trouble  about  the  worms  in  your 

Rose-bed.  Where  there  are  worms  the  soil  con- 
tains some  manure,  which  is  good  for  the  Roses. 
My  own  garden  has  a good  number  of  worms  in 
the  soil  ; but  Roses  grow  amazingly,  climbing 
perpetual  Rosea  having  reached  the  tops  of 
pillars  10  feet  high  in  a little  more  than  two 
years,  which  is,  I think,  a proof  that  the  worms 
in  the  soil  do  no  harm. — J.  C.  C. 

253.0.— MarechalN  iel  Rose,  &c.  —Under 
any  circumstances  you  cannot  get  the  Roses  in 
flower  at  Christmas,  unless  you  force  them  very 
hard,  and  run  the  risk  of  spoiling  the  whole  of 
them.  You  should  have  begun  by  keeping  up  a 
night  temperature  of  55  degs.  from  the  middle 
of  November,  and  a day  temperature  of  60  degs. 
until  they  come  into  flower.  You  will,  however, 
get  finer  Roses  and  a greater  number  of  them  if 
you  do  not  begin  forcing  until  the  middle  of 
.January.  If  you  decide  to  start  now  the  tempe- 
rature I have  just  given  must  be  followed. 
Ventilate  the  house  freely  in  mild  weather,  or 
mildew  will  attack  the  plant  leaves. — J.  C.  C. 

2.537.— Brier  stocks  dying  down.— I 
quite  understood  “ J.  J.’s  ” last  enquiry  on  this 
subject,  as  my  answer  at  the  time  shows.  The 
stocks  may,  however,  be  dying  down  faster  than 
I imagined  at  the  time.  That  the  stocks  will 
and  do  die  down  to  the  first  shoot  if  they  are 
not  cut  off  is  what  frequently  occurs,  but  if  they 
keep  dying  down  below  the  shoots  that  have 
been  budded  it  is  very  clear  that  the  fault  is  at 
the  roots.  If  they  do  not  do  this  there  is  nothing 
the  matter.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  stocks 
have  but  few  roots,  and  the  soil  too  poor  to  sus- 
tain them.  If  you  have  noteutoff  the  decaying 
part  of  the  stock  do  so  at  once. — J.  C.  C. 

2514.— Climbing  Rosea.— As  you  require 
sweet-scented  Roses  of  particular  colours,  you 


reduce  your  choice  considerably.  I can,  how- 
ever, comply  with  your  request  in  a way  that 
will  meet  your  wishes.  The  best  red  Rose  for 
your  purpose  is  Cheshunt  Hybrid.  This  is  quite 
hardy  enough  for  you,  and  the  flowers  are  de- 
lightfully fragrant.  The  best  Rose  to  furnish 
creamy- white  flowers  is  Solfaterre.  The  frag- 
rance of  this  Rose  is  not  very  powerful,  but 
pleasing.  With  regard  to  your  other  question, 
you  must  take  out  the  old  earth  from  the  narrow 
border  and  put  in  some  good  soil.  As  the  border 
is  now  there  should  be  a depth  of  2 feet  of  good 
earth.  You  had  better  plant  at  the  end  of 
February. — J.  C.  C. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

2500.— Seeds  of  the  blue  Gum-tree.— 

Hold  the  seeds  over  till  spring,  and  then  sow  in 
a pot,  and  place  in  a gentle  hot-bed  or  warm 
greenhouse.  Pot  off  as  soon  as  large  enough 
to  handle,  returning  the  plants  to  the  frame 
till  established  ; then  move  to  a greenhouse,  shift- 
ing into  larger  pots  as  the  roots  require  more 
room,  or  early  in  June  they  may  be  planted  out 
in  the  garden.  They  make  a pretty  group  on 
the  lawn,  or  may  be  used  as  background  plants 
in  the  border,  their  glaucous  tint  of  foliage 
being  a pleasant  change  from  the  leaves  of  other 
plants. — E.  H. 

2506.— Treatment  of  an  Ampelopsis. 

— Under  any  circumstances  the  Ampelopsis 
would  have  lost  its  foliage,  so  the  fact  of  the 
horse  eating  them  off  a little  before  the  natural 
time  will  not  have  any  injurious  effect.  Keep 
the  young  shoots  closely  nailed  in,  unless  the 
Ampelopsis  is  Veitch’s  variety,  that,  being  self- 
supporting,  requires  no  nailing  after  once  it  is 
attached  to  the  wall. — E.  H. 

■ If  the  horse  has  only  eaten  the  leaves 

without  injuring  the  shoots  your  plant  will  be 
none  the  worse  ; the  leaves  would  probably  have 
all  dropped  off  naturally  by  this  time.  I can  only 
advise  you  to  wait  until  the  spring,  and  if  the 
plant  does  not  shoot  out  afresh  replace  it  by  a 
fresh  one ; if,  however,  it  should  start  into 
growth  prevent  a recurrence  of  the  mischief  by 
protecting  it  with  a piece  of  wire-netting, 
fastened  over  it  with  staples  driven  into  the 
wall. — A.  G.  Butler. 

It  ia  now  the  time  for  Ampelopsis  to  he  quite  hare 

of  leaves.  As  the  plant  has  grown  well  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  will  not  break  out  into  bud  and  leaf  in 
the  spring  again.  Leave  it  alone  to  take  its  chance  as  it 
is.— J.  D.  E. 

2465.— Forcing  Deutzia  gracilis.— It 
is  not  often  that  D.  gracilis  makes  straight 
shoots  3 feet  in  length,  and  I should  imagine 
the  plants  would  be  more  probably  D.  scabra. 
You  may  cut  down  the  long  stems  to  sound 
wood  or  to  such  a height  as  you  desire  the 
plants  to  be  when  in  bloom,  and  the  long  roots 
may  also  be  shortened  to  some  extent.  Pot  the 
plants  firmly  in  sound  loam,  and  either  plunge 
in  ashes  or  keep  them  in  a cold  pit  till  the  time 
comes  for  starting  them.  Give  them  a little 
bottom-heat  first,  if  possible,  and  in  any  case 
do  not  force  them  too  hard. — B.  C.  R. 

Tke  Crabs  as  ornamental  trees.— 

The  Crabs  are  undeniably  most  charming 
trees,  and  equally  ornamental  whether  in 
flower  in  the  early  summer,  or  in  fruit  in  the 
autumn.  The  fruit  is  not  much  good  for  eating, 
nor  yet  for  cooking  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  when 
preserved  whole  in  syrup  most  of  the  varieties 
are  most  delicious,  and  any  shortcomings  in  this 
direction  are  amply  compensated  by  the  extreme 
beauty  and  unique  appearance  of  the  trees.  A 
plant  of  the  old  Siberian  Crab  in  a Worcester- 
shire garden  took  my  fancy  nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  and  having  recently  seen  more  of  the  family 
lately  I am  more  delighted  with  it  than  ever.  The 
Siberian  Crab,  or  Cherry  Apple  of  some,  with 
its  numerous  clusters  of  Cherry-like  fruit, 
bright-red  in  colour,  is,  or  should  be,  well- 
known,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
pure-white  blossoms  are  both  large  and  effective, 
and  deliciously  fragrant ; there  is  also  a yellow- 
fruited  form.  Another  fine  variety  is  the 
Dartmouth  Crab,  with  rather  larger  deep- 
crimson  fruit,  equally  ornamental,  and  the 
Fairy  Apple  is  also  a most  charming  subject, 
with  brilliantly-coloured  red  and  yellow  fruit. 
Other  good  kinds  are  Paul’s  Imperial,  with 
scarlet  fruit ; the  Transparent,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  bright-yellow  or  golden  ; and  a new 


variety  called  .John  Downie,  which  produces 
large  clusters  of  brightly-coloured  and  extremely 
ornamental  plants.— B.  C.  R. 

2438. — A quick-growing  Evergreen. 
— “J.  Wicks”  would  find  Euonymus  (plain 
green)  as  quick  to  grow  as  any  evergreen  shrub 
known.  But  what  is  termed  the  common 
Laurel  is  easy  to  obtain  ready  grown  at  a 
moderate  price,  both  tall  and  bushy  enough  to 
fill  any  gap.  If  the  space  to  be  filled  is  well 
dug  out  2 feet  deep  and  proper  soil  supplied, 
the  growth  will  be  rapid.  Filling  gaps  is  often 
a partial  failure,  because  no  pains  are  taken  to 
prepare  the  soil,  which  is  already  preoccupied 
by  the  established  plants  on  either  side. — C.  E , 
Lymt  Re.gu. 

2505.— Propagating  Gum  Olstus.  — The  Gum 
Ciatus  may  be  rooted  from  layers. — E.  H. 


THE  JOBBING  GARDENER  AND  THE 
PRUNING  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Tins  individual  (the  jobbing  gardener)  is  now 
rampant,  especially  in  suburban  gardens,  and 
he  generally  comes  either  from  the  local  florist, 
or  else  is  a casual  gardener  on  his  own  account, 
and,  armed  with  a knife  and  provided  with  a 
ladder,  there  is  no  end  to  the  mischief  he  may 
do.  The  one  idea  of  such  a “ help,”  and,  alas  ! 
of  many  gardeners  in  regular  employ,  is  that 
at  this  period  of  the  year,  when  “ tidying  ” is 
in  vogue,  trees  and  shrubs,  evergreen  and  de- 
ciduous, must  be  cut  in  by  lopping  off  every- 
thing that  tends  to  individuality,  so  as  to  bring 
all  down  to  the  dull  uniformity  of  a hedge.  In 
fact,  a close-cut  Quick-set  hedge  seems  to  be  the 
type  of  beauty  these  men  set  before  them- 
selves, so  everything  that  is  graceful  must  go, 
and  Lime,  Thorn,  Birch,  Poplar,  and  all  muse 
lose  their  distinctive  characters  and  take  their 
places  in  one  universal  hedge.  Trees,  no  doubt, 
will  grow  too  big  for  their  surroundings,  and 
something  must  occasionally  be  done ; but  in 
nine  oases  out  of  ten,  if  the  trees  cannot  be  let 
alone,  the  proper  course  is  to  take  them  down 
rather  than  leave  them  standing,  but  cut  out  of 
shape,  distorted,  and  hideous.  I am  not  exag- 
gerating, for  till  recently  there  were  close  by 
here,  at  the  end  of  a garden  and  near  the  road, 
four  Lime-trees  of  fine  proportions  and  graceful 
outlines.  No  1,  a Lime-tree,  has  been  stumped- 
in  until  it  is  a mere  skeleton.  Then,  again, 
imagine  a Birch-tree  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Yet  that  happened  last  year  just  across  the 
road.  Where  are  the  tapering  lines  of  beauty, 
the  pendent  boughs,  the  graceful  outline?  Gone, 
and  this  is  what  is  left  in  their  stead.  I could 
go  on  multiplying  examples  from  this  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  but  these  must  suffice  to 
point  my  protest.  It  is  saddening  to  see  the 
havoc  that  is  done  in  nearly  every  garden  on  my 
way  from  here  to  the  station,  and  I sometimes 
almost  wish  that  my  twenty  minutes’  walk 
there  were  along  a London  pavement 
rather  than  along  a suburban  road  with  gardens 
filled  with  objects  that  would  be  lovely  if  they 
were  only  le;t  alone.  When  will  the  average 
gardener  understand  that  if  things  get  over- 
crowded it  is  better  to  remove  some  rather  than 
spoil  all  ? I fear  never,  but  possibly  a protest 
now  and  again  may  do  something,  and  partly  in 
that  hope  and  partly  to  relieve  my  pent-up 
feelings  I have  set  myself  down  to  pen  this 
complaint.  Docked. 


2372  — Differences  in  soil.— It  is  rather 
difficult  to  explain  this  on  paper,  although  it  is 
very  easy  to  do  so  when  in  a garden.  Loam, 
then,  is  somewhat  of  a clayey  nature,  not 
so  stickey,  of  course,  and  forms  the  greater 
part  of  most  ordinary  garden  soils;  plants 
generally  thrive  in  it.  Peat  is  generally — I may 
say  always — found  where  Heather  grows,  and  is 
of  a very  light  spongy  nature,  full  of  fibres  when 
broken  up,  and  in  it  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
and  other  American  plants  revel,  as  also  do 
bulbs  of  Lilies,  Hyacinths,  &c.  Mould — I take 
it  that  you  mean  ordinary  garden  mould,  and 
that,  of  course,  is  the  result  of  cultivation,  the 
bulk  of  the  mould  taking  its  nature,  whether  of 
peat,  loam,  sand,  or  clay,  from  the  virgin  soil 
which  existed  before  cultivation  began.  This  is 
but  a poor  explanation  of  the  different  kinds  of 
soil,  but  I hope  it  may  convey  some  idea  to 
“ Grateful’s  ’ mind  ; the  best  soil  for  all  ordinary 
purposes  being  fibrous  loam,  with  a fair  propor- 
tion of  good  sharp  sand  worked  into  it. — Crow. 
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A FINE  LILY  FOR  POT  CULTURE- 
LILIUM  SPECEOSUM  OR  LANCEFOLIUM. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  best  of  all  the 
Lilies  for  pot  culture,  especially  where  there  is 
but  little  glass  accommodation,  and  were  it  moi’e 
generally  known  how  easy  it  is  to  cultiv^ate  I 
think  we  should  see  it  in  every  garden.  It  is 
not  everywhei-e  that  this  Lily  grows  well  in  the 
open  ground,  but  everyone  may  grow  it  well  in 
pots,  and  with  but  little  trouble,  and  scarcely 
any  expense.  In  order  to  be  successful  in  its 
pot  culture,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  as 
soon  as  the  flowers  fade  to  lay  the  pots  on  their 
sides  in  rainy  weather,  and  so  insure  the  bulbs 
against  excess  of  humidity,  from  which  they 
are  liable  to  suffer  when  exposed  to  the  heavy 
autumnal  rains.  As  soon  as  the  stems  decay, 
the  soil — having  from  the  time  the  leaves  com- 
menced to  turn  yellow  been  allowed  to  become 
quite  dry — should  be  shaken  away  from  the 
bulbs,  and  the  young  ones,  which  generally  form 
when  the  treatment  has  been  right,  separated 


from  them.  The  large  bulbs  are  then  potted 
singly  in  6-inch  pots,  or  several  together  in  a 
pot  of  larger  dimensions.  A gentle  watering 
is  then  given,  and  the  pots  are  stored  away  in 
an  outhouse,  there  to  remain  until  growth  com- 
mences, when  they  should  be  placed  in  a shel- 
tered situation  in  the  open  air,  being  brought 
into  the  greenhouse  as  they  expand  their 
blooms.  The  smaller  ones  are  potted  five  or  six 
together  in  a 6-inch  pot,  and  may  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  flowering  bulbs.  This 
simple  treatment,  besides  the  frequent  sprink- 
lings of  the  leaves  in  hot  weather,  and  occasional 
waterings  of  liquid-manure,  is  all  that  is 
necessary,  and  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  it  lies 
1 in  the  power  of  anyone  having  a few  square 
yards  of  garden  to  achieve  equally  good  results. 
The  great  point  in  commencing  is  to  obtain 
Good  sound  bulbs  and  pot  them  early. 
Cheap,  imported  bulbs  are  apt  to  grow  weakly 
I the  first  year,  but  will  generally  yield  good  re- 
' suits  the  second  season,  if  properly  handled.  It 
is,  however,  a fact  that  many  imported  bulbs 
I,  are  irretrievably  injured  before  they  come  into 
' the  grower’s  possession,  so  that  a first  failure  is 


not  always  to  be  attributed  to  a want  of  cultural 
skill.  The  compost  should  be  fairly  light  and 
very  free  and  porous,  for  this  Lily  cannot  flourish 
where  the  soil  is  retentive  and  the  drainage  bad. 
Peat  and  loam  in  equal  parts  I recommend, 
adding  to  it  a little  coarse  silver  or  river  sand. 
Give  good  drainage,  putting  a little  fibry  ma- 
terial thereon,  and  a thin  layer  of  soot  on  that, 
which  will  keep  the  worms  at  a distance  when 
the  pots  are  in  the  open  air.  Pot  tolerably  firm, 
covering  the  bulbs  with  about  1 inch  of  soil, 
leaving  in  the  case  of  7-inch  or  8-inch  pots  quite 
2 inches  of  space  from  the  rim  of  the  pot  to  the 
mould,  which  space,  about  .Tune,  is  to  be  filled  up 
with  rotten  manure,  the  effect  of  which  will  be 
to  draw  fresh  roots  from  the  stem  and  feed  the 
plant  generally.  The  best  place 

After  potting  is  a cold  frame,  plunging  the 
pots  in  ashes  or  light  mould  quite  to  the  rims, 
and  keeping  the  soil  just  moist.  There  they 
may  remain  until  June,  giving  plenty  of  air  on 
all  favourable  occasions  ; in  fact,  from  the  time 
they  commence  to  grow  the  air  should  never  be 


taken  off,  removing  the  lights  on  fine  days  and 
on  mild  nights.  This  treatment  will  induce  a 
vigorous  growth,  at  the  same  time  sturdy  and 
luxuriant,  so  that  they  will  be  in  good  condition 
for  the  open  air  by  the  time  that  all  danger  from 
frost  is  over.  The  very  situation  that  suits  hardy 
Ferns  in  summer  will  agree  with  this  Lily.  The 
north  side  of  a hedge  or  wall,  where  plenty 
of  light,  and  but  little  sun  comes,  will  suit  it  to 
a nicety.  A cool,  moisture-laden  atmosphere  is 
what  it  revels  in,  and  this  imparts  to  the  foliage 
that  deep,  glossy  hue  which  indicates  perfect 
health,  and  which  serves  to  show  up  the  delicate 
and  refined  tints  of  the  flowers  to  great  perfec- 
tion. 

In  hot  weather  frequent  syringings  are  very 
beneficial,  and  copious  waterings  are  needful,  as 
when  any  deficiency  in  this  respect  is  experi- 
enced the  under-leaves  are  apt  to  turn  yellow. 
About  three  good  bulbs  in  an  8-inch  pot  will 
produce  a handsome  specimen  large  enough  for 
any  purpose  ; but  for  indoor  decoration  the  best 
size  is  a 6-inch  pot,  a single  bulb  in  a pot.  As 
soon  as  the  flower-stems  begin  to  expand  remove 
the  plants  to  an  airy  greenhouse  and  shade 


during  the  blooming  period,  allowing  them  to 
remain  there  until  they  die  down,  as  they  will 
ripen  better  under  glass  than  in  the  open  air. 
This  Lily  has 

Numerous  varieties,  the  best  being  Melpo- 
mene, a fine  deep-coloured  variety  ; roseum,  of 
a delicate  rose-pink  tint ; album,  white,  or 
nearly  so ; Krretzeri,  a beautifully-shaded 
flower,  with  pure-white  petals,  each  bearing  a 
medial  band  of  green  ; punctatum,  white,  with 
rose-coloured  spots.  These  represent  the  princi- 
pal varieties  of  L.  speciosum,  though  there  are 
others,  such  as  Schrymakersi,  purpuratum,  and 
macranthum,  that  may  be  grown  in  a full  collec- 
tion, besides  that  with  fasciated  stems  known 
in  catalogues  as  corymbiferum.  L. 


THE  NEW  FLOWER  GARDEN  AT 
SHRUBLAND  PARK. 

Flower-gardening,  to  all  who  have  watched 
its  progress  during  the  past  few  years,  is  chang- 
ing a good  deal  in  English  gardens.  A few 
years  ago  bedding  out  in  its  basest  form  was  in 
full  vigour,  but  showing  the  effects  of  the  truer 
and  more  artistic  taste  that  had  begun  to  arise 
— a taste  diametrically  opposed  to  this  form  of 
gardening,  with  its  miserable  formality,  finick- 
ing designs,  squares,  circles,  and  monotonous 
reproductions.  We  may  now  visit  many  gardens 
without  finding  the  orthodox  carpet-beds  and 
ribbon-borders.  The  notion  that  a garden 
should  be  of  set  pattern,  placed  on  one  side  of 
the  house,  and  containing  an  endless  repetition 
of  a few  tender  plants,  is  in  part  uprooted.  It 
is  now  possible  to  see  in  England  charming 
gardens,  rich,  varied,  and  containing  flowers  in 
season,  each  month  producing  its  own  special 
kinds,  from  the  yellow  winter  Aconite  in 
January  to  the  Christmas  Rose  in  December. 
Twenty  years  ago  one  never  saw  the  beautiful 
Star  Narcissi,  the  blue  Windflowers,  the  count- 
less other  spring  flowers  ; it  was  at  that  season 
the  preparation  began  for  the  great  bedding  out, 
to  fill  the  scrolls,  patterns,  and  squares.  The 
energies  of  the  gardener  were  concentrated  on 
the  brief  summer  display.  Spring,  late  autumn, 
and  winter  were  as  sealed  books  to  him.  The 
expensiveness  of  the  system  was  great, 
and  the  masses  of  flower  and  leaf  were 
turned  into  corruption  at  the  first  frost, 
often  occurring  early  in  September — a frost 
that  left  uninjured  the  many  autumn  hardy 
flowers,  which  continued  to  keep  the  garden 
beautiful  in  mild  seasons  until  the  eve  of 
Christmas.  Shrubland  Park,  in  Suffolk,  illus- 
trates the  modern  history  of  English  flower 
gardening.  This  was  the  great  bedding  out 
garden,  the  centre  of  the  system,  so  to  speak, 
and  which  provided  many  patterns  for  other 
places  to  imitate.  The  great  terrace  garden  in 
front  of  the  house  was  laid  out  in  scrolls, 
pattern  beds,  squares,  and  circles,  all  filled  with 
plants  of  a few  decided  colours,  principally  yellow, 
white,  red,  and  blue,  and  the  whole  generally 
edged  with  Box,  kept  severely  prim.  In  every 
spot  in  this  garden  the  same  rigid  system  of  set 
beds  was  followed,  and  not  a creeper  was  per- 
mitted to  ramble  over  the  masonry  and  stone- 
work of  the  various  terraces.  We  were  told 
that  every  bit  of  Ivy  that  tried  to  hide  the 
dreadful  formality  of  the  place  by  covering  the 
stonework  with  foliage  had  to  be  removed,  to 
leave  the  stone  “ ornament  ” in  its  first  bareness. 
Large  sums  were  spent  in  keeping  up  this 
system  of  bedding  out  5 and  where  plants  failed, 
or  some  particular  colour  was  wanted  in  a 
certain  spot,  coloured  stones  were  freely  used. 
Anything  that  would  supply  the  colour  seemed 
to  suffice,  and,  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
it  is  perfectly  true,  however,  that  in  the  height 
of  the  summer,  when  the  hedgerows  and 
meadows  are  full  of  flowers,  there  was  nothing 
in  this  great  bedded  out  garden  of  15  acres, 
including  pleasure  grounds,  to  afford  cut-flowers 
for  the  house  ! Three  years  ago,  when  Shrub- 
land passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Saumarez, 

A CHANGE 

came  over  the  great  bedding-out  garden.  The 
scrolls,  patterns,  and  finicking  designs  were 
swept  away.  The  terrace-garden,  which  com- 
mands beautiful  views  over  the  surrounding 
country,  is  planted  with  the  flowers  that  every- 
one cherishes — Roses,  Lavender,  and  many  of 
what  are  called  common  things,  of  which  until 
three  years  ago  this  great  garden  was  completely 
innocent.  Climbers  of  many  kinds  are  encouraged 
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to  clothe  the  stone  walls  with  blossom  and 
verdure.  One  half  the  garden  is  devoted  to  the 
Carnation,  of  the  best  self  kinds,  grouped 
together  in  distinct  colours,  and  associated  with 
groups  of  many  Tea  Roses.  1 he  self  Carnation 
and  the  Tea  Rose  are  the  chief  glory  of  this 
garden — the  flowers  that  fill  the  air  with 
fragrance,  and  give  endless  material  for  cutting. 
The  silvery  glaucous  colour  of  the  large  groups 
of  fragrant  Lavender,  the  rich  masses  of  Carna- 
tions, as  striking  in  colour  as  any  of  the  orthodox 
bedders,  and  the  bold  groups  of  the  loveliest  of 
the  Tea  Roses,  make  a delightful  picture.  It 
delights  the  artist  who  seeks  for  beautiful 
grouping  of  hardy  flowers,  as  well  as  the 
individual  beauty  of  bloom.  The  Carnation 
holds  an  honourable  place,  and  we  hope  that 
the  example  set  at  Shrubland  will  be  followed 
in  other  gardens.  The  finest  of  the  self-coloured 
kinds  are  used,  and  give  splendid  masses  of 
colour,  while  the  plants  are  exceptionally  free, 
strong  in  habit,  hardy,  vigorous,  bearing  a pro- 
fusion of  bold  flowers  of  one  distinct  shade. 
Each  variety  is  planted  in  a bold  mass,  and  the 
ground-work  made  up  of  tufted  Pansies,  Saxi- 
frages, Sedums,  or  some  other  charming  flower. 
The  Carnation,  which  was  formerly  almost 
entirely  grown  in  pots  for  exhibition,  here 
takes  its  rightful  place.  The  plants  are  pro- 
pagated in  August  by  layers,  and  planted 
out  in  September  in  sweet,  well-prepared 
soil.  It  is  important  to  plant  early,  to 
enable  them  to  become  vigorous  before  the 
winter,  and  they  thus  meet  the  trials  of  that 
season  well-rooted.  No  other  attention  is 
needed  until  the.  spring,  when  the  plants  are 
gone  over,  and  those  loosened  by  the  frost  made 
firm.  We  give  the  names  of  a few  of  the  best 
Carnations,  all  of  vigorous  growth,  free,  and 
bearing  flowers  of  fine  colours,  large,  and  with- 
out splitting  in  the  pod.  Comtesse  de  Paris  is 
a lovely  flower,  of  a most  charming  flesh  tint, 
well  shaped,  large,  and  exceedingly  beautiful 
when  loosely  bunched  together.  This  variety 
commences  to  bloom  in  July,  and  by  sending  up 
successional  shoots  keeps  up  a display  until  quite 
November — in  one  year  until  Christmas.  Last 
season  was,  of  course,  bad  for  all  flowers,  and 
the  Carnation  suffered  from  the  abnormal  cold 
and  excessive  wet  of  July,  but  this  variety  and 
several  others  are  now  blooming  freely.  It  seems 
here  that  we  have  the  beginning  of  a race  that 
lasts  infinitely  longer  than  the  common  border 
kinds  now  grown.  It  blooms  with  marvellous 
profusion,  sending  up  strong  shoots  laden  with 
flowers,  which  individually  are  of  good  size, 
with  a fine  petal,  and  the  calyx  does  not  burst. 
Raby  is  an  excellent  variety,  and  in  this 
beautiful  collection  there  are  also  several  other 
kinds  of  French  origin,  of  the  type  we  hope  to 
see  in  all  gardens,  in  place  of  the  wretched 
calyx-splitting  flowers  one  sees  at  present. 

The  Te.a.  Rose 

is  here  grown  as  we  have  never  seen  it  before  in 
a Midland  garden.  All  the  finest  kinds  are 
planted  ; and  we  thus  have  a charming  gradation 
of  colours,  from  the  brilliant  crimson  of  Th6rese 
Levet  to  the  delicate  shade  of  Marie  van  Houtte. 
This  class  is  the  most  delightful  of  all  Roses  ; 
the  sweet  fragrance,  lovely  colours,  soft  and 
tender  in  their  subtle  tones,  of  the  graceful 
flowers  giving  them  a lasting  charm.  But  yet 
the  Tea  Rose  is  not  grown  as  it  should  be.  There 
is  a notion  still  that  it  succumbs  to  the  first 
average  frost,  but  this  is  wrong.  All  the  varieties 
at  Shrubland,  and  they  include,  we  believe,  every 
good  kind  in  cultivation,  passed  unharmed 
through  20  degs.  of  frost,  and  this  in  an  ex- 
posed breezy  spot,  without  shelter.  In  early 
dune  they  commence  to  bloom,  and,  but  fora 
very  short  period,  do  so  until  severe  frosts, 
absence  of  sun,  and  cold,  prevent  the  buds  ex- 
panding. On  Aug.  20  the  plants  were  bristling 
with  buds,  and  good  flowers  could  be  gathered 
off  such  lovely  varieties  as  the  variable  Mdme. 
Lambard,  Catherine  Mermet,  Anna  Ollivier, 
Mdme.  de  Watteville,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Mdme. 
Charles,  Grace  Darling  (a  beautiful  Rose,  always 
in  bloom,  very  free,  and  bright  in  colour,  Rose, 
shading  to  a much  paler  tint  in  the  centre), 
Perle  de  Lyon  (Apricot,  of  varying  depths). 
Viscountess  Folkestone  (very  striking  in  a group, 
the  flower  large  and  delicate  in  colour),  Comtesse 
Riza  du  Parc,  Princess  de  Sagan  (brilliant- 
crimson),  Dr.  Grill  (a  new  Rose  of  telling 
colours,  rose,  apricot,  and  yellow  in  delightful 
mixture),  Amazone,  Innocente  Pirola,  Mdme. 


Hippolyte  Jamain,  Edith  Gifford,  and  that  new 
Rose,  Mdme.  Hoste,  which  makes  a lovely 
group,  bearing  a profusion  of  flowers  in  the 
autumn  of  a very  delicate  colour — pale-yellow, 
passing  into  a richer  shade.  These  are  a few 
that  were  noted  and  given  here  to  indicate  the 
richness  and  value  of  the  Tea  Rose.  There  is 
also  a rich  variety  of  leaf-colouring,  from  the 
crimson  shades  of  the  young  shoots  to  the  deep, 
rich -green  of  the  fully-developed  foliage.  One 
of  the  most  distinct  features  of  Shrubland  is 
what  may  be  called  the 

Bamboo  walk. 

This  is  a straight  walk,  planted  when  Shrub- 
lands  was  in  the  throes  of  bedding  out,  with  a 
smooth  ribbon  border  on  one  side,  and  a rough 
sloping  bank  of  Ferns  on  the  other.  The  effect 
of  such  a contrast  was  utterly  inartistic.  Three 
years  ago  this  was  swept  away,  and  Bamboos 
now  fill  the  place  of  the  monotonous  lines  of 
“ bedders.”  AVe  have  never  seen  Bamboos  make 
such  a fine  growth  as  in  this  sheltered  walk.  It 
is  a pleasure  to  find  the  graceful  Bamboo  thriving 
with  unusual  vigour,  and  creating  a picture  of 
luxuriant  growth  in  happy  keeping  with  the 
surrounding  woodland.  The  plants  have  made 
splendid  growth,  due  to  the  sheltered  site  and 
thorough  preparation  of  the  soil.  A few  were 
crippled  in  early  March  by  the  keen  frost,  but 
quickly  recovered.  In  truth,  they  seemed  to 
have  received  greater  vigour  from  the  frost  bite. 
No  protection  is  given,  nor  is  it  necessary,  and 
the  rich  masses  of  leafage  keep  green  and  fresh 
throughout  the  winter.  One  of  the  most  striking 
masses  was  formed  of  B.  Metake,  the  hardiest  ol 
all  the  Bamboos,  the  shoots  this  season  rising 
fully  10  feet  in  height.  This  species  is,  however, 
no  test;  but  aurea  is  upwards  of  16  feet  in 
height  ; the  graceful  B.  viridis-glaucescens, 
about  18  feet  ; B.  mitis,  20  ft.  ; and  such  kinds 
as  B.  Henonis,  violescens,  Simoni,  the  dark- 
stemmed nigra,  and  Quilioi,  have  all  made  tall 
stems.  There  are  a few  fine  hardy  plants  to 
relieve  the  green  foliage  of  the  Bamboos,  and  at 
the  time  of  our  visit  the  Plume  Poppy  (Boc- 
conia  cordata)  had  spread  out  into  an  immense 
mass,  very  striking  and  distinct,  with  its 
feathery  plumes  of  creamy-white  flowers,  richly 
veined  leafage,  and  silvery  stems.  Lilies, 
Funkias,  or  Plantain  Lilies,  Evening  Primroses, 
and  Michauxia  cimpanuloides  were  also  in  gay 
flower.  The  last- mentioned  plant  is  very 
uncommon  in  English  gardens,  but  deserves 
better  recognition.  A large  mass  of  its  white 
and  purple  singularly  shaped  blooms,  has  a good 
effect  in  contrast  to  the  feathery  growth  of  the 
Bamboos. 

Hardy  Flowers. 

Although  Tea  Roses  and  Carnations  are  here 
leading  things,  there  are  many  other  fine  hardy 
plants  in  full  flower,  as  Tritomas,  hardy 
Fuchsias,  Hyacinthus  candicans.  Gladioli,  her- 
baceous Lobelias,  Verbenas,  and  such  old 
favourites  as  Petunia  Countess  of  Ellesmere,  a 
delightful  small  bloomed  kind,  much  prettier 
than  the  big  flabby  things  in  fashion  now.  One 
border  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  planted  in 
bold  groups  of  one  kind,  is  a distinct  success  ; 
and  here,  too,  we  may  see  monthly  and  other 
Roses  well  planted,  as  they  ought  to  be  in  every 
good  garden,  but  usually  confined  to  the  few  in 
which  the  best  flowers  are  known  and  appre 
ciated.  The  scarlet  Lobelias,  especially  such 
varieties  as  Firefly  and  Queen  Victoria,  lit  up 
the  garden  scenery  with  peculiar  brilliancy. 
Both  these  are  excellent  flowers  for  massing 
the  last-mentioned  variety  having  deep-chocolate 
leaves,  in  rich  contrast  to  the  scarlet  flowers. 
We  very  seldom  find  the  scarlet  Lobelia  used  in 
bold  groups,  but  it  is  a plant  in  its  several 
varieties  of  vast  importance,  blooming  late  in 
the  summer,  loving  moisture,  but  growing  in 
almost  any  well-prepared,  but  not  dry,  spot. 
Then  at  Shrubland  we  saw  a rich  collection  of 
the  various  Tritomas  or  Kniphofias  just  com- 
mencing to  throw  up  their  strong  stems  of 
brilliant-scarlet  flowers.  The  finest  for  effect  is 
unquestionably  nobilis,  but  there  are  many 
forms,  from  the  dwarf  T.  Macowani  to  such 
types  as  Saundersi  or  nobilis.  One  bed  im- 
pressed us  with  the  good  use  to  which  hardy 
flowers  can  be  put.  It  was  on  the  upper  terrace, 
near  the  wall,  and  was  made  up  of  Fuchsia 
Riccartoni,  Tritomas  in  variety,  numerous 
spikes  of  Hyacinthus  candicans,  and  Evening 
Primroses  as  an  edging,  to  break  the  stiffness  of 
the  walk-?dge.  A bed  of  this  kind  gives  little 


trouble.  It  was  planted  last  November,  and  all 
the  things  are  quite  hardy,  requiring  no  atten- 
tion whatever  during  the  winter  months.  Each 
season  increases  the  beauty  of  the  plants,  which 
soon  become  established,  and  spread  about  in 
their  own  charming  way.  Then  on  this  terrace 

farden  the  Gladioli-  are  well  used,  also  the 
'erbena,  which  we  saw  flowering  here  with 
greater  vigour  and  profusion  than  elsewhere. 
This  great  flower  garden  was  re-laid  out  two 
years  ago  by  Mr.  W.  Robinson,  who  altered  and 
greatly  simplified  Sir  C.  Barry’s  plans.  After 
the  groundwork  was  completed  the  whole  was 
planted  by  him  with  a view  to  form,  not  only  a 
more  interesting  garden,  but  one  more  rich  in 
splendid  colour  than  any  bedding-out  garden, 
while  absolutely  free  from  a trace  of  the  patterns 
and  formality  of  bedding  out.  The  result  was 
seen  this  year,  and  is  likely  to  improve  year  by 
year. — Field. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  COMPETITION. 

List  of  Awards. 

The  result  of  our  latest  competition  is  as 
follows  : — 

First  Prize  of  Seven  Guineas,  for  the  best 
collection  of  garden  photographs,  is  awarded 
to  Mr.  W.  H.  McConnell,  Knockiolian,  Col- 
monell,  Ayrshire. 

Second  Prize  of  Four  Guineas  to  Miss 
Wolley-Dod,  Ed^e  Hall,  Mai  pas,  Cheshire. 

Third  Prize  of  Three  Guineas  to  Mr.  J. 
McWalters,  Armagh,  Ireland. 

Special  Prizes. 

Collection  of  Flowering  Plants,  hardy  or 
half-hardy,  grown  in  the  open  air.  The 
Prize  of  Five  Guineas  is  awarded  to  Mrs. 
Margaret  J.  Stayffird,  Waldeck,  The  Ridge- 
way, Enfield. 

Garden  Fruits.  Prize  of  Five  Guineas. 
No  collection  was  sent  in  of  sufficient  merit 
for  this  prize. 

Standard  Vegetables.  The  Prize  of  Three 
Guineas  is  awarded  to  Mr.  JV.  Cooper,  jun., 
Marston,  Frame,  Somerset. 

A Prize  of  Half-a-Guineafor  each  photograph 
selected  for  engraving  out  of  lots  other  than  the 
principal  winning  ones  is  awarded  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  F.  M.  Ramell,  34,  High-street,  Sitting- 
bourne,  Kent.  For  four  excellent  photographs 
of  a May-tree  in  flower,  a Weeping  Ash,  Pit- 
maston  Pears,  and  Apple  Glory  of  England, 
both  specimens  on  branches. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Talbot,  Little  Gaddesden  House, 
Berkhampstead,  for  four  good  photographs  of 
Sweet  Verbena  in  a tub,  and  urn  in  Italian 
garden  at  Ashridge,  herbaceous  border  and 
trellis,  and  Rose  Marie  Van  Houtte  at  Little 
Gaddesden  House. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Titterton,  Eastbourne  House, 
Portobello,  N.B.,  for  four  good  photographs  of 
group  of  Campanulas,  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium 
Abel  CarrRre,  Heliotrope  White  Lady,  and  a 
group  of  plants  in  a greenhouse. 

Miss  M.  Gaisford,  The  Grove,  Dunboyne, 
Co.  Meath,  Ireland,  for  four  excellent  photo- 
graphs of  Old  Cluster  Rose  by  a garden  door  at 
Moor-hill,  Chrysanthemums  in  a greenhouse, 
the  upper  pirt  of  a picturesque  bridge,  and  an 
arch  covered  with  Honeysuckle. 

Miss  Pope,  Combe  Down,  Bath,  for  four  ex- 
cellent photographs  of  a fine  mass  of  Tritoma, 
scarlet  Lobelia,  old  wall  with  rockwork,  and  a 
Clematis  in  flower. 

Mr.  W.  Cooper,  jun.,  Marston,  Frome,  Somer- 
set, for  four  photographs  of  Grapes,  Black  Ali- 
cante, Gros  Guillaume,  Gros  Maroc,  and  Muscat 
cf  Alexandria. 

Mrs.  F.  Brockholis,  Clifton-hill,  Garstang, 
Lancashire,  for  three  photographs  Apples 
Scotch  Bridget  and  AA'^hite  Squares,  and  Aster 
longifolius  formosus  in  flower. 

Mrs.  E.  Bird,  Ramornie,  Kingston,  Hereford- 
shire, for  three  good  photographs  of  Irish  Yew, 
Kalosanthes  (Crassula)  coccinea,  and  a AVeeping 
Ash. 

Mr.  F.  Turner,  Moor-place,  East  Grinstead, 
for  three  good  photographs  of  Purple  Clematis, 
Blue  Plumbago  (P.  capensis)  and  a White  Phlox. 

Miss  E.  L.  Coles,  Elmfield,  Streatham,  for 
three  exc.ellent  photographs  of  Michaelmas 
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Daisies,  Love-lies-bleeding,  and  a Fan  Palm  in 
the  open  air. 

Mr.  J.  Beachus,  Newton-road,  Great  Malvern, 
for  three  capital  photographs  of  Carrot  Scarlet 
Perfection,  Onion  Tennis-ball,  and  Dwarf  red 
Beet. 

Mrs.  Martin,  Bournbrook  Hall,  Birmingham, 
for  three  tastefully  arrranged  photographs  of 
Rose  W.  A.  Richardson,  a basket  of  Roses,  and 
Lilium  longiflorum. 

Major  A.  Terry,  Burvale,  Walton-on-Thames, 
for  three  good  photographs  of  a Stapelia  in 
flower.  Irises  in  flower,  and  White  Water-Lily. 

Mrs.  Burton,  Highfield,  Gainsborough,  for 
three  nice  photographs  of  Weeping  Elm,  Poly- 
gonum vacoinifolium,  and  Buddlea  globosa. 

Mr.  NormanBlake,  74,  Midland-rood,  Bedford, 
for  three  photographs  of  Jerusalem  Artichokes, 
Onion  Concord,  and  Rose  Baroness  Rothschild 
Mr.  James  G.  Godwin,  Mayfield  Cottage, 
Withington,  near  Hereford,  for  three  effective 
photographs  of  Fuchsias  General  Roberts  and 
Queen  of  England,  and  Campanula  ealycanthema 
alba. 

Mrs.  H Riemenschneider,  Honolulu,  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  for  two  good  photographs  of 
Beaumoutia  grandiflora  and  group  of  Travellers’- 
tree  (Ravenala  madagaseariensis). 

Miss  Marion  Winter,  Broomfield,  Caterham, 
for  two  picturesque  photographs  of  Red  Cactus 
Dahlias  and  Coreopsis  tinctoria. 

Mr.  F.  Mason  Good,  Winchfield,  Hants,  for 
two  very  excellent  photographs  of  Campanula 
pyramidalis,  and  a cottage  doorway  at  Grey  well, 
Hants. 

Miss  Abingdon  Bayly,  Foxlease,  Camberley, 
Surrey,  for  two  good  photographs  of  a group  of 
Delphiniums  and  part  of  a Holly-hedge  at  Bag- 
shot. 

Mrs.  B.  Loewy,  Richmond  Villa,  Woodlands, 
Isleworth,  for  two  good  photographs  of  Apple 
Golden  Knob  and  a Solanum  in  berry. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Crossfield,  Baycliffe,  Lynim, 
Cheshire,  for  two  good  photographs  of  Eryn- 
gium  amethystinum  and  Iris  walk  in  the  garden 
at  Las  Palmas,  Gran  Canaria. 

Miss  Robertson,  James-street  House,  Blair- 
gowrie, N.B.,  for  two  photographs  of  a Fernery 
and  Adiantum  gracillimum  in  a vase. 

Mr.  J.  W.  C.  Branfill,  23,  Rosendale-road, 
West  Dulwich,  London,  for  two  photographs  of 
Pink  Hydrangea  and  white  Agapanthus. 

Mr.  Claude  W.  Wyatt,  Adderbury,  Oxon,  for 
a photograph  of  an  old  porch  with  Laurel. 

The  Misses  Pirie,  Waterton  House,  Auchmill 
R.S.O  , Aberdeenshire,  for  a photograph  of 
Dryas  octopetala. 

Miss  Freer,  Burston  Rectory,  Diss,  Norfolk, 
for  a photograph  of  a curious  Poplar-tree  at 
Burston. 

Mr.  T.  Clerk,  The  Elms,  Wantage,  for  a good 
photograph  of  a standard  Apple-tree. 

Mr.  J.  Blaney,  Ampthill,  Beds,  for  a good 
photograph  of  a tuberous  Begonia. 

Mr.  T.  Lyons,  Waterview,  Passage  West, 
Co.  Cork,  Ireland,  for  an  excellent  photograph 
of  a terrace-walk  with  flower-beds. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Bird,  Bardwell  Cottage,  Esher, 
for  a photograph  of  a fine  specimen  of  the  Bird’s- 
nest  Fern. 

Mr.  J.  Lewis,  Gasworks,  Rushden,  Higham 
Ferrers,  for  a photograph  of  a garden  around 
gasworks. 

Miss  E Hodgson,  Sunninghill,  Crawley  Down, 
Sussex,  for  a good  photograph  of  Hydrangea 
and  Maiden-hair  Fern. 

Mr.  Harry  Gibson,  38,  Elphinstone-road, 
Hastings,  for  a good  photograph  of  the  Mount 
Atlas  Cedar. 

Mr.  Wolfe,  Lock’s-yard,  Sevenoaks,  for  a 
photograph  of  archway  covered  with  Scarlet 
Runner  Beans  in  an  allotment  garden. 

Mr.  Lewis  J.  Thomas,  21,  Mornington- 
crescent,  Hampstead-road,  London,  N.  W.,  for 
a very  excellent  photograph  of  a view  in  the 
garden  at  Mornington-crescent,  within  two 
miles  of  Charing-cross. 

Mrs.  Benyon,  Stukeley  Hall,  Huntingdon,  for 
a photograph  of  Clematis  Lady  Alice  Neville. 

Mr.  Joseph  Pratt,  Hersham,  Walton-on- 
Thames,  for  a very  good  photograph  of  a 
cottage  and  garden. 

Mr.  J.  Brier,  jun..  Oak  Bank,  Bollington, 
near  Macclesfield,  for  a photograph  of  a view 
on  the  lawn  at  Oak  Bank. 

Miss  E.  Fox,  The  Rectory,  Stanton -by-Dale, 
Notts,  for  an  excellent  photograph  of  Olearia 
Haasti. 


Miss  Dryden,  Canons  Ashby,  Byfield,  North- 
amptonshire, for  a picturesque  photograph  of 
Cedars  in  the  garden  at  Canons  Ashby. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Wyman,  Priestgate,  Peterborough, 
for  an  excellent  photograph  of  specimens  of 
Eupatoriura. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Matthiesson,  40,  Devonshire-road, 
Forest-hill,  London,  S.E.,  fora  good  photograph 
of  a bank  of  rock  plants  and  evergreen  shrubs. 

Mr.  Ewen,  The  Lodge,  Farnborough,  for  an 
excellent  photograph  of  a view  in  the  gardens 
at  Farnborough  Lodge. 

1’ho.se  competitors  toho  have  not  cCreaiy  sent 
post  aye-stamps  for  the  return  of  their  photo- 
graphs are  requested  to  do  so  at  once. 

Several  competitors  have  not  adhered  to  the 
rules,  especially  in  the  size  of  the  photographs, 
many  being  less  than  5 inches  by  4 inches. 
Again,  vegetables  are  in  plates  or  dishes,  cut 
flowers  are  in  vases  with  patterns  on  them ; a 
number  are  mounted  on  cards  with  black  backs, 
and  other  things,  showing  that  the  rules  have 
not  been  carefully  read. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
(jARDBXiNQ/ree  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  EotTOB  of 
Gardenino,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  _ name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardexins  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  tlut  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardbxing 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


2556.  — Fungi  in  a frame. —What  will  prevent  Fungi 
from  growing  in  a cold  frame  ? — F.  A. 

2557.  — Making  bird-lime.— Will  someone  please 
tell  me  how  to  make  bird  lime  V -G.  Barcook. 

2558. — Hyacinthus  candicans.— Would  s.omeone 
kindly  tell  me  when  above  should  be  planted  ?— E.  M. 

2553.  —Soot  for  plants. — Will  anvone  kindly  tell  me 
the  right  proportions  of  soot  and  water  for  manuring  plants 
in  pots  ?— M.  L.  H. 

2560.  — Carpet-bedding. — Will  someone  kindly  give 
me  the  name  of  a green-toliaged  plant  and  the  best 
Lobelia  for  carpet  bedding?— Early  Bird. 

2.501.— Apple  jelly  not  setting.— I have  made  a 
quantity  of  Apple  jelly  wnich  will  not  set.  Can  anyone 
kindly  give  me  a receipt  lor  stiffening  it?— Philo. 

2562.— Cape  Gooseberry  from  ' seeds.— When 
should  the  seeds  of  the  Cape  Gooseberry  be  planted,  and  if 
the  one-year. old  plants  should  be  taken  up?— Sxowdrop. 

256.8  — Planting  G arlic. — I should  like  to  know  if 
the  whole  head  of  Garlic  should  be  planted,  or  only  each 
clove  separately,  and  when  should  it  be  done?— Snow- 
drop. 

2561. — Treatment  of  Cape  Heaths.— I have 
some  Heaths  that  have  been  flowering  freely,  and  are  now 
going  off.  What  treatment  do  they  require  before  flower- 
ing again  ?— O.  P.  Q. 

2565. — Wireworm  in  a kitchen  garden.— will 
anyone  kindly  tell  me  how  to  eradicate  wireworm  from  a 
kitchen  garden  ? Lime  has  been  tried  ; but  with  no  success. 
—A.  P.  H.,  S.  Devon. 

2566. — Auricula-leaves  turning  yellow.— All 

my  Auricula-leaves  are  turning  yellow.  I should  like  to 
know  if  anyone  have  plants  afflicted  in  the  same  way,  and 
if  so,  what  is  the  remedy  ? — Othello. 

2507.— Bulrushes  in  a pond.  — Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  grow  Bulrushes  in  a pond  1 I have 
been  given  the  head  of  one,  and  should  like  to  know  how 
to  get  plants  from  the  seeds.— M.  S.  G. 

2568  —Charcoal  among  Roses,  &c.— Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  if  charcoal  is  good  for  using  amongst 
Roses  or  any  kind  of  flowers  or  vegetables,  and  if  so,  the 
way  it  is  used  ?— A Youno  Rose-orower. 

2.569.— Digging  tree-leaves  into  stiff  soil.- 
Having  great  quantities  of  tree-leaves  to  gather  every 
season,  I should  be  glad  to  know  if  they  are  of  any  good  to 
dig  deeply  into  stiff  soil  just  now? — A Reader. 

2570. — Treatment  of  Cacti.- Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  what  to  do  to  my  Cacti?  Some  of  my  Echino- 
caoti  have  large  brown  blotches  on  them.  The  plants 
swell  in  places,  and  the  spines  fall  off. — Alpha. 

2571. — All  foliage  but  no  flowers.- Will  anyone 
kindly  inform  me  the  best  method  to  produce  fine  flowers, 
as  I have  been  most  unfortunate  ? I set  out  some  very 
nice  Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias  last  June  ; but  they  never 
flowered,  but  grew  to  a great  height,  and  were  all  covered 
with  very  large  leaves.  The  ground  is  a very  dark  colour 
when  wet ; but  rather  a light  colour  when  dry.— One  in  a 
Foa. 


257f— Rosea  against  an  east  wall.— Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  if  in  planting  Rosea  against  an  east  wall 
it  would  be  well  to  protect  I hem  by  a feather  edged  board 
along  the  top,  as  in  the  case  of  fruit-trees?— MAftT  M.  Alle.N. 
2573.— Pompon  Chrysanthemums.  — Would 

someone  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  a list  of  IS  neat  grow, 
ing  Pompon  Cnrysanthemums  suitable  fnran  amateur  with 
one  small  house?  I find  the  large  kinds  are  not  suitable 
— Mum. 

2.574.— Salting  an  Asparagus-bed.- 1 have  an 
Asparagus-bed,  planted  this  autumn  with  three-year-old 
plants,  and  it  is  10  yards  long  and  5 feet  wide.  Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  how  much  salt  should  ba  put  on  it  and 
when?— Violet.  ' 

2575. — Planting  Lilies.— Is  it  safe  to  plant  the 
following  Lilies  out-of-doors  this  month  for  next  season’s 
flowering— viz  , L.  auratum,  L.  lanoifolium  rubrum,  L.  I. 
roseum,  L.  1.  album,  L.  Harris!,  and  L tigrinum  splendens  ? 
— Torouato  Tas.so. 

2576. — A Rose  for  a greenhouse.— Can  anyone 
kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  best  companion  to  Mareohal 
Niel  for  the  back  wall  of  a cold  lean-to  greenhouse  ? I 
should  prefer  a Rose  with  dark  red  or  pure-white  flowers— 
the  former  preferred.— Constant  Reader. 

2577. — Growing  Brugmansia  arborea.— Will 
someone  give  me  advice  as  10  growing  the  Brugmansia 
arborea?  1 wish  to  raise  it  from  seed  and  to  bloom  it 
next  summer,  it  possible.  I may  say  I have  got  every 
convenience.  Also,  where  can  I obtain  good  seed?— 
Medicus. 

2578  —Replanting  Rhubarb.— Will  anyone  kindly 
tell  me  the  proper  time  for  taking  up  and  replanting  Rhu- 
barb with  a view  to  improving  it?  Would  Uecember  do  ? 
Wnen  might  one  expect  to  get  good  Rhubarb  off  such  a 
transplanted  bed ? — Hortorum  Amateur,  Queen’s  County, 
Ireland. 

2579.— Outdoor  grown  Chrysanthemums.— 

When  should  the  cuttings  be  taken  tor  next  year’s  flower- 
ing? Can  they  be  grown  satisfactorily  in  an  open  garden 
in  Somersetshire,  where  the  ground  is  light  and  dry',  and 
the  garden  is  subject  to  early  severe  frosts  (Oct.  13th  this 
year)?— Wm.  Gordon. 

2530  —Treatment  of  Irises.— I bought  this  spring 
some  Irises  (of  the  reticulata  and  pallida  varieties);  but 
though  they  came  up  and  made  a good  show  of  leaves, 
not  one  has  flowered  all  this  summer.  Can  anyone  kindly 
tell  me  what  I ought  to  do  to  be  more  successful  next 
year?— K.  M.  L. 

2581.— The  Lima  Bean.— will  someone  interested 
in  the  kitchen  garden  kindly  inform  me  if  the  Lima  Bean 
is  grown  in  England?  If  so,  under  what  name,  and  it  not, 
why  not?  Is  it  less  hardy  than  the  varieties  of  Bean 
common  to  English  gardens,  and,  if  possible,  in  the  open, 
should  any  precautions  be  used?  When  should  it  be 
planted  ?— Americanu.s. 

2582  — Double  Primroses  as  pot  plants.— 
Should  I succeed  with  these  ii  potted  up  now  and  wintered 
in  a cold  frame,  to  be  afterwards  broughtinto  a window  or 
greenhouse,  and  would  they  be  likely  to  supply’  early  and 
better  blooms  for  button-holes,  &c.,  than  if  grown  in  the 
borders?  If  so,  I should  be  glad  of  any  cultural  hints,  size 
of  pots,  compost,  &c.  ?— Jack. 

2583. — Chrysanthemums  for  conservatory 
decorations,  &c.— wm  someone  kindly  give  me  the 
names  of  about  50  of  the  best  Chrysanthemums  to  grow 
for  conservatory  decoration  —chiefly  incurved,  reilexed,  and 
Japanese?  Also  the  best  time  to  put  cuttings  in  ? I want 
to  get  a good  show  by  next  autumn  of  good  plants  and 
large  blooms  to  satisfy  my  employer.— Unsuccessful. 

2584. — Hot-water  hollers.— Will  someone  kindly 
give  me  his  experience  in  the  use  of  coil  in  brickwork  and 
Loughborougli  boilers?  At  present  I have  an  inch  coil  in 
brickwork,  and  it  works  very  well,  with  the  exception  of 
being  wasteful  in  fuel,  and  as  I may  be  leaving  here  shortly, 

I thought  of  trying  a Loughborough  boiler,  if  in  anyway 
superior  to  a coil.  I only  have  35  feet  of  4-inoh  piping. — 
South  Staffordshire. 

2585. — Treatment  of  Lily  of  the  Valley.— I 

should  be  grateful  if  anyone  would  tell  me  how  to  treat  a 
bed  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  which,  when  I came  here,  two 
years  ago,  was  covered  with  plants;  but  this  summer  they 
only  came  up  in  patches,  which  looked  very  unsightly, 
although  tliose  plants  which  came  up  were  healthy,  and 
flowered  splendidly  ? Ought  the  roots  to  be  taken  up  and 
the  bed  mulched?- K.  M.  L. 

2586.  — Pruning  Wistaria  sinensis.  — Will 
“ J.  C.  C ,”  or  someone  well  acquainted  with  this  plant, 
kindly  inform  me  the  best  way  to  prune  and  manage  it  ? 

I have  two  very  large  ones  under  my  care,  one  measuring 
3 feet  round  the  stem  just  above  the  ground.  They  are  in 
a good  border,  with  a south-east  aspect  ; but  did  not 
flower  so  well  as  they  ought  to  this  year.  They  have 
grown  pretty  freely  this  season.— K.  E. 

2587. — White  Jasmine  not  flowering.- 1 have 
sweet  White  Jasmine  on  the  fiont  of  my  house,  which 
faces  south.  It  seems  very  healthy  ; but  neither  last  year 
nor  this  has  it  flowered.  I am  told  that  it  used  to  be 
covered  with  flowers.  I should  be  glad  to  know  what  to  do 
with  it  to  make  ic  bloom  ? It  is  very  large,  the  highest 
shoots  reaching  to  the  second  floor,  about  18  feet,  and  its 
roots  are  in  a small  gravel  yard,  surrounded  by  evergreen 
shrubs. — K.  M.  L. 

2,583.— Notice  to  quit,  &c.— I took  a house  and  a 
garden  for  three  years  on  an  agreement,  drawn  up  by  a 
solicitor,  ani  legally  stamped.  As  I intend  leaving  the 
same  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  which  will  be  on  the 
24th  of  June  next,  1891  (in  consequence  of  ill  healoh),  I 
Dev  to  know  of  you  if  I must  give  notice  to  leave  the  same 
at  Christmas  this  year,  1890?  Also  can  I legally  remove  a 
collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  of  my  own  now  in 
the  garden?—!.  H.  M. 

2589.— Chrysanthemums  out-of-doors.  — Will 
someone  kindly  say  whether  any  of  the  following  varieties 
of  Chrysanthemums  are  too  tender  or  otherwise  unsuitable 
for  blooming  out-of-doors  ? Situation  sheltered  by  high 
walls.  Alice  Bird  (Buttercup),  Edwin  Molyneux,  Mons. 

J.  A.  Laing,  Prince  of  Orange,  Source  d’Or,  Cullingfordi, 
Sunflower,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Ralph  Brocklebank,  Valle 
d'Andorr^,  Mrs.  C H.  Wheeler,  Empress  of  India,  W.  W. 
Coles,  Criterion,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Meg  Merrilies. — 

E T.  D. 
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2590. — Laying  out  ashady  border.— I have  Just 
taken  a house  with  a wild,  neglected  garden.  Down  one 
side  is  a walk,  shut  in  with  a beautiful  Yew-hedge,  and 
overshaded  by  some  Urge  Pear-trees.  It  is  04  feet 
long  by  14  feet  broad.  It  is  more  or  less  overgrown  with 
Grass  and  weeds,  and  always  looks  damp  and  melancholy. 
Ti.e  Yew.hedge  seems  too  good  t)  saoriaoe.  Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  the  best  way  to  improve  it?  If  I made 
a border  down  each  side,  with  a path  in  the  oentre,  what 
tl ) vers  or  vegetables  would  grow  in  the  shade  ? — Exotic. 

2591. — Violet-leaves  tui’ning  yellow,  &c.— i 

have  some  Violets  growing  in  my  garden  at  the  south  tide 
of  a wall,  in  a fairly  rich  sandy-loam.  The  leaves  are  all 
turning  yellow,  and  the  crowns  are  all  turning  black  and 
withering  away.  I have  examined  the  plants  several  times 
to  see  it  I could  find  any  insects  on  them,  but  I could  not 
see  any.  I transplant  my  Violets  every  spring  after  they 
have  done  flowering.  1 should  be  glad  to  know  what  1 can 
do  to  avoid  such  a failure  in  the  future.  Is  the  aspect  a 
good  one  or  not?  Locality,  Listowel. — A.  G.  13. 

2.592.— Pruning  young  fruit-trees.— I bought 
some  young  fruit-trees  about  this  time  1 ist  year,  compris- 
ing Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and  Cnerry,  for  growing  against 
the  wall  of  ray  garden.  They  threw  out  a lot  of  young 
shoots  all  the  summer,  and  I was  advised  not  to  touch 
this  young  growth  until  the  first  week  in  September.  Then 
I spurred  all  the  fore-right  shoots  back  to  the  third  leaf  or 
bud,  and  left  the  leaders  untouched.  What  I now  wantto 
know  is  if  I should  cut  back  the  leaders  or  let  them  grow 
at  will ; there  is  plenty  of  space  on  the  wall  to  fill  up  ? The 
trees  are  trained  horizontal  and  fan-shaped. — A.  G.  B. 

2593.— Ivy  on  a half-timbered  house.— I thank 
all  correspondents  who  have  replied  to  my  enquiry  in 
G.iRDENiNS,  especially  “ C.  E , of  Lyme  Regis,"  for  his 
suggestion  of  an  evergreen  and  flowering  Clematis.  I hope 
he”has  noted  that  my  aspect  is  due  north.  I am  willing  to 
take  all  necessary  trouble  about  the  harp-string  arrange- 
ment he  suggests.  Will  he  indicate  where  best  this  plant 
is  procurable,  and  whether  the  American  Pink-flowered 
Bellbind  would  be  likely  to  look  well  and  do  well  with  it? 

I have  tried  common  Ampelopsis  ; but  it  is  too  rampant, 
and  does  not  redden  in  the  least,  and  casts  its  leaves  too 
early  on  the  north  and  north-east  aspect  — Westqatr. 

2.594.— Package  of  bulbs  for  China.- 1 sent  by 
P.  and  O.  mail  of  2.5th  of  August  a package  of  bulbs  to 
Hong  Kong,  which  arrived  there  on  1st  October.  But  the 
friend  to  whom  I sent  them  has  informed  me  that  they 
were  only  then  a mass  of  pulp.  One  lot  was  in  a thin 
Cedar  box,  each  bulb  wrapped  in  thin  paper,  and  the  inter- 
stices tightlv  filled  up  witn  baked  sawdust  and  fine,  dry 
charcoal.  Tne  other  lot  was  carefully  packed  in  a thick 
deal  case,  and  filled  up  with  dry  seed  husks,  and  both 
boxes  were  in  a water-tight  zinc  case,  voldered  up.  Where 
was  the  error,  and  how  ought  the  bulbs  to  have  been 
packed  ? All  were  quite  dry  and  dormant.— G.  E L.  W. 

259,).— Making  a Pern-case.— I am  about  to  make 
a Fern-oase  to  tlx  to  the  outside  of  a drawing-room  win- 
dow-sill, the  top  to  be  flush  with  meeting  rails  of  window- 
sashes,  and  no!  to  interfere  with  the  working  of  same, 
aad  to  project  about  22  inches  from  glass  of  window. 
Would  someone  kindly  give  me  a few  hints,  or  a sketch  of 
same,  as  to  the  conkruotioo,  the  depth  I should  make 
the  bottom  for  the  Perns,  and  would  it  require  to  be  lined 
with  beai  zinc  or  tin,  and  would  it  also  require  drainage 
holes?  In  what  form  is  ventilation  required,  and  any  other 
information  on  the  same  would  be  thankfully  received?— 

A You.xq  Joiner. 

2.598.— Climbing  Roses  in  a verandah.— I have 
a verandah  (my  dining-room  opening  out  into  it)  covered 
with  glass,  facing  south,  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by 
walls.  It  is  14  feet  long  and  5 feet  wide.  The  floor  is 
5 feet  above  the  ground,  and  is  covered  with  tiles.  The 
front  is  quite  open,  and  is  very  much  exposed.  Can  I 
grow  two  or  three  climbing  Roses  at  each  end  of  the 
verandah  in  boxes?  It  so,  will  someone  kindly  tell  me  the 
size  the  boxes  should  be  made,  and  what  soil  to  be  used, 
and  the  kind  of  Roses  to  get  ? I want  some  good  hardy 
sorts.  If  pots  are  recommended,  please  say  what  size? 
Havel  left  it  too  late  to  do  this  now?— Perplexed. 

2597. — Pruning  and  manuring  Roses,  <fec.— I 
have  the  following  Roses  in  my  garden.  Will  someone 
please  to  tell  me  when  is  the  proper  time  for  pruning  and 
manuring  them?  When  can  1 strike  cuttings  from  them 
in  the  open  border,  and  is  any  special  soil  required 
to  do  this  ? Should  they  all  be  pruned  hard  ? 
Climbers:  W.  A.  Richardson,  Gloire  tie  Dijon.  Dwarfs 
(hybrid  perpetual)  : Ulrich  Brunner,  Mabel  Morrison, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  La  France,  Her 
Majesty,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Marie  Baumann,  John 
Hopper,  Annie  Wood,  Aimte  Vibert,  Charles  Lefebvre. 
Standards  : Countess  of  Oxford,  Paul  N6ron,  Marie  Bau- 
mann.—Stanley  CAlLAaHER. 

2598. — Mushrooms  falling.— I made  a Mushroom- 
bed  last  July,  and  in  due  time  a few  Mushrooms  made 
their  appearance.  On  gathering  them  I frequently  noticed 
the  stalks  w’ere  brown,  and  apparently  decayed.  During 
the  past  three  months  a very  large  number  have  came  up 
and  grown  to  the  size  of  a sixpence.  They  have  then 
simply  withered  away.  At  the  present  time  100  can  be 
counted  ; but  there  is  no  more  probability  of  their  coming 
to  maturity  than  their  countless  ptedeeessors.  Before 
preparing  the  bed  I carefully  studied  a large  file  of  this 
paper,  and  I certainly  had  about  30  Mushrooms  ; but  all 
with  more  or  less  decayed  stalks.  Can  anyone  kindly 
assist  me?  I have  noticed  a little  black  fly  running  about ; 
but  cannot  say  that  is  the  cause.  Each  Mushroom  goes 
soft  and  brown,  and  then  disappears. — W.  II.  Buck. 

2599. — Laying  out  a garden.— I should  be  much 
obliged  if  someone  would  advise  me  as  to  the  best  way  of 
laying  out  my  garden?  It  has  been  much  neglected  so 
far ; but  this  autumn  I have  had  it  well  manured.  The 
flower  garden  consists  of  a long  border,  about  3 feet  wide, 
facing  north.  The  house  shades  it  from  the  south,  and 
there  is  nothing  but  a fence  to  protect  it  on  the  north. 
This  has  been  dug  over  and  manured.  I have  planted 
bulbs  and  a few  Rose-trees  ; but  I have  still  plenty  of  room 
if  I knew  what  flowers  would  grow  best  in  this  situation  ? 
The  kitchen  garden,  at  the  back  of  the  house,  faces  west, 
and  slopes  gently,  almost  down  to  the  river.  North  and 
south  there  is  a fence.  The  garden  is  about  24  feet  wide 
and  30  feet  long.  What  should  I plant  in  it  now  ? It  con- 
tains nothing  but  a few  Cabbages  and  Raspberry-canes. 
Should  the  latter  be  pruned  now  or  in  spring?  This  piece 


of  ground  has  had  two  loads  of  manure  spread  over  it ; 
but  it  has  not  been  deeply  dug.  What  else  can  1 do  to 
improve  the  land  and  make  it  profitable  ?— A Perplexed 
One. 

2600.  — Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  for 
show. — Will  someone,  especially  one  who  has  been 
engaged  in  judging  Chrysanthemums,  kindly  give  me 
his  opinion  as  to  the  necessary  qualities  a group  should 
possess?  I have  shown  a group  this  season,  consisting  of 
Japanese,  Incurved,  Rellexed,  Anemone,  and  Pompon. 
The  greatest  height  did  not  exceed  5 feet  0 inches.  The 
oolouis  were  w’elj  harmonised,  and  the  plants  were  well 
foliaged,  with  fair  sized  blooms.  I was  rather  surprised  to 
find  myself  beaten  with  a group  of  tall,  ungainly  plants, 
plainly  showing  their  furniture  (sticks).  The  varieties 
represented  were  Japanese,  Incurved,  Reflexed,  and  Singles, 
no  Pompons  being  shown,  and  the  plants  spread  out  in 
order  to  fill  the  required  space.  Now,  in  order  to  ensure 
against  failure  another  year,  I want  to  know  what  is  the 
standard  of  excellence  to  which  I must  work  ? I always 
understood  that  dwarf,  well  foliaged  plants  were  an  advan- 
tage ; but  it  would  appear  that  such  is  not  the  case,  that 
Urge  blooms  only  are  taken  into  consideration  by  judges. 
I cut  my  plants  back  in  June,  and  grew  them  specially 
for  grouping,  and  I confess  I was  quite  at  a loss  to  under- 
stand the  judge’s  decision  in  this  instance.  I shall  be 
glad  to  have  a little  light  on  the  subject,  both  from  growers 
and  showers  of  groups,  and,  at  the  same  time,  perhaps 
someone  will  kindly  suggest  how  a schedule  should  be 
worded  with  respect  to  groups?  I may  add  that  prizes 
were  offered  in  this  case  for  a group  of  Chrysanthemum- 
plants  not  to  exceed  a certain  space. — Not  Disheartened. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
tire  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  shoidd  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  x'arious  subjects^ 

2601.— Tulips  for  the  open  air  (B.  n.).-  Seme  of 
the  best  single  kinds  are  Duo  Van  Thol  and  its  rose,  scar- 
let, white,  yellow,  and  red  varieties,  Pottebakker,  Rosa 
Mundi,  and  Vermilion  Brilliant.  Doubles  : La  Candeur, 
Rex  rubrorum.  Duo  Van  Thol,  Tournesol  (red  and  yellow )i 
and  Gloria  Solis. 

2602  — Unhealthy  Choisya  ternata  (B  ).— Tte 
plant  has  evidently  been  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the 
roots  at  some  time,  and  is  in  consequence  badly  affected 
with  red  - spider.  Wash  frequently  with  soapy  water, 
applied  foicibly  with  a .syringe,  and  see  that  it  is  not 
allowed  at  anytime  again  to  become  over-dry  at  the  roots. 

2605  — Wintering  and  propagating  Leuco- 
phyton  Brown!  (B.  M.  A.p— This  plant  may  be  win- 
tered iu  a temperature  of  from  45  degs.  to  50  degs.,  and 
the  young  shoots  may  be  taken  off  early  in  the  year  and 
struck  in  warmth,  or  they  will  make  root  in  a cool  struc- 
ture freely  anough  after  April. 

2604.  — Spinach  between  Strawberries 
(B.  a.  S.). — Yes,  Spinach  may  be  sown  between  rows  of 
newly-planted  .Strawberries,  3 feet  apart,  without  much 
injury  to  the  Strawberries.  Sow  the  Round  Spinach  in 
Marcn,  and  in  August  or  September  you  might  sow  a crop 
of  the  Prickly  Spinach  for  winter  and  spring  use. 

2005.— Plants  fora  grave  ((?.  Howell).— We  should 
advise  you  to  plant  Chamomile  and  Veronica  incana,  these 
are  both  perfectly  hardy  and  very  effective.  Arab's  and  a 
groundwork  ofStonecrop  with  athin  line  of  Ajuga  reptans 
would  look  well.  Violas  and  White  Pinks  are  also  beauti- 
ful plants  for  a grave,  and  if  some  small  shrubs  are  required 
nothing  can  be  better  than  some  of  the  Retinosporas. 

2606. — Propagating  Bougainvilleas  (B.  B.).— 
These  areeasi.y  propagated  from  wood  of  the  current  sea- 
son’s growth,  taking  the  cuttings  off  when  the  shoots  are 
in  a somewhat  succulent  condition— that  is  to  say,  before 
the  wood  has  become  hard.  Insert  them  in  well-drained 
pots  filled  with  sand-peat,  surfacing  with  silver  sand  to 
prevent  damping,  and  place  them  in  a close,  warm  house 
or  frame. 

2607. — Dendrobiumbiglbbum(//  B.).— It  is  quite 
true.  The  flower  sent  is  a native  of  Australia,  but  it  is 
that  part  of  Australia  which  borders  upon  Torres  Straits, 
and  consequently  is  v ery  hot,  and  so  it  must  be  grown 
under  cultivation,  and  it  must  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 
It  is  late  for  its  blooming,  but  it  is  such  a gem  that  it  is 
truly  beautiful  whenever  seen.— M.  B. 

2608. — Striking  Rose  cuttings  (B.  C.).— Roses 
may  certainly  be  propagated  frbm  cuttings  at  the  present 
time,  but  they  'would  not  be  large  enough  to  be  of  any 
decorative  value  until  they  have  had  the  advantage  of  a 
season’s  growth.  A shady  situation  should  be  chosen, 
where  the  sun  does  not  come  in  spring,  and  the  cuttings 
should  be  firmly  inserted  in  fine  sandy  soil  to  quite  two- 
thirds  of  their  length,  and  only  fine,  strong,  well-ripened 
wood  of  the  current  season’s  growth  should  be  taken. 

2699.— Treatment  of  Cinerarias  and  Chinese 
Primulas  (C.  C.  S.). — Do  not  stop  the  main  shoots  of  the 
Cinerarias,  you  will  spoil  the  plants.  Such  practice  is  very 
well  with  plants  raised  from  cuttings,  bat  seedlings  it  well 
grown  are  usually  bushy  without  stopping.  Keep  the 
plants  in  a pit  or  house  from  which  frost  is  well  excluded, 
and  use  fire-heat  only  when  absolutely  necessary.  The 
Primulas  want  a little  more  heat  and  a drier  atmosphere. 
Give  air  at  every  favourable  opportunity  and  keep  the 
plants  near  the  glass. 

2610  — Dendrotaium  Wardlanum  {T.  E C.).— 
This  gentleman  savs:  “I  have  a plant  of  this  species 
which  I have  grown  and  rested,  and  it  is  now  beginning  to 
show  its  flowers.  Will  they  open  by  Christmas’'’’  I have 
no  doubt  they  will  if  properly  managed.  You  do  not  say 
you  have  removed  it  to  a warmer  position  ; if  not,  do  so  at 
once,  but  yet  not  to  a very  warm  place  at  first,  and  give  it  a 
little  water,  and  remove  it  after  about  a week  to  the  East 
Indian  temperature  in  which  it  was  grown.  Yours  will 
not  be  the  first  plant  flowering  this  fall  that  I have  seen  ; 
for  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wimbledon  in  Novem- 
ber, at  the  time  of  the  horticultural  exhibition  there,  I 
strolled  in  to  feast  my  eyes  upon  the  wonders  of  the 
Chrysanthemums,  and  there,  in  a group  of  plants  arranged 
for  effect,  were  two  D.  Wardianums,  and  of  a very  nice 
variety,  too.  I allude  to  this  because  I heard  it  remarked 
it  a plant  flowers  out  of  season  it  is  sure  to  want  some- 
thing, either  in  size  or  colour ; but  neither  was  absent  in 
this  case. — M.  B. 


2611, —Hybrid  Cypripedlum  (M.  C.).  — Your 
flower  is  to  hand,  and  the  parents  given  by  you  as  C.  Day- 
anum  and  C.  barbatum  have  produced  a very  nice  form 
like  Swanianum,  which  was,  I think,  first  obtained  by  inj 
friend,  Mr.  Swan,  as  long  ago  as  1876,  so  that  it  cannot 
rank  as  a new  hybrid  ; but  it  is  a very  nice  form,  well 
worth  keeping.  Judging  by  the  breadth  of  the  dorsal,  ot 
upper  sepal,  1 should  imagjne  it  was  a very  superior  form 
of  barbatum.  Amateurs  or  anyone  occupied  in  cross- 
bre  ding  Orchids  cannot  be  too  particular  in  selecting 
parents  of  the  b;st  types.- M.  B. 

261’2.— Sowing  Peas  and  Broad  Beans  (S.  W.). 

— Well  manure  and  dig  the  ground  during  drv  weather, 
level  it,  and  for  the  Peas  draw  drills  3 inches  deep  and  3 
inches  wide,  and  2 feet  to  4 feet  apart,  according  to  the 
kinds  sown.  Early  Peas  should  have  a south  border  if 
possible.  Broad  lieans,  if  for  early  use,  should  be  of  the 
Early  Mazagan  kinds,  and  be  planted  in  double  rows,  the 
Beans  being  3 inches  apart  each  way,  and  the  rows  21  feet 
apart.  After  sowing,  a coat  ot  coal-ashes  put  along  the 
rows  1 inch  or  more  in  thickness  will  help  to  guard  the 
seed  from  mice.  If  the  Peas  are  rolled  in  red  lead  before 
being  sown,  mice  will  not  be  so  liable  to  attack  them. 

2013.— Catasetum  Gnomus  ((?.  Booff.s).— This  is 
the  name  of  your  flower.  It  was  introduced  from  Brazil, 

I think,  some  few  years  ago,  by  M.  Linden,  of  Brussels, 
and  I have  frequently  seen  it  in  Mr.  Sander’s  collection  at 
St.  Albans,  and  also  with  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  at  Clapton, 
so  the  ))lant  is  by  no  means  new,  but  I must  call  it  some- 
wh.at  rare.  It  is  one  of  those  Catasetums  which  have 
helped  to  make  the  genus  popular.  This  plant,  with  the 
free-flowering  C.  Bungerothi,  another  of  M.  Linden’s 
introductions,  with  its  large,  pure,  ivory-white  flowers,  is 
one  ot  the  most  remarkable  plants  among  Orchids.  When 
your  specimen  is  past  flowering,  rest  it  by  keeping  it  in 
about  a temperature  of  60  degs.,  and  perfectly  dry,  and 
without  water.— M.  B 

2614. — Dendrotolum  Palconerl  (C.  7'.).— This  en- 
quirer asks  how  to  manage  this  plant  to  make  it  flower  free- 
ly? Well,  I do  not  know,  having  never  seen  it  flower  freely 
in  cultivation,  but  I cannot  help  thinking  this  arises  from 
want  ot  the  proper  treatment.  I used  to  grow  it  in  the 
East  India  house,  and  about  the  middle  or  end  of  October 
hang  it  up  on  the  north  wall  of  the  Odontoglossum  house. 
This  wall  was  tolerably  wet,  and  very  little  water  was 
necessary  ; but  plants  in  hanging-baskets  that  could  not 
be  hung  on  this  wall  required  more  attention  to  prevent 
them  from  shrivelling,  which,  as  all  my  readers  know,  I 
object  to.  These  plants  used  to  flower  more  or  less,  all  of 
them  that  were  strong  enough,  but  I cannot  say  freely. 
It  would  indeed  be  a treat  to  see  this  species  as  full  of 
bloom  as  D.  nobile  may  be  seen.  The  jilants  require  to 
be  placed  in  a very  cool  house  through  the  winter.— M.  B. 

2615. — Treatment  of  Calanthes  (Bffeu).- This 
lady  is  in  a sad  way.  She  says  her  Calanthes  Veitchi  and 
vestita  are  both  of  them  losing  all  their  leaves,  going 
yellow  and  patchy,  but  they  are  beginning  to  grow.  Do 
they  want  potting  now?  “ Ellen"  may  rest  herself  quite 
happy  and  contented,  because  it  is  quite  natural  to  these 
plants  to  lose  all  their  leaves  at  this  season  of  the  year ; 
and  the  so-called  growths  they  are  making  are  doubtless 
flower-spikes.  These  plants  have,  I daresay,  been  kept  too 
dry,  that  has  made  them  lose  all  their  leaves  before 
floivering ; they  should  not  be  deprived  entirely  of  the 
water  supply  until  after  flowering  is  over— then  ihey  may 
be  rested  ; but  upon  the  first  signs  of  returning  growth, 
which  shows  itself  from  the  bare,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
present  flower-spikes,  all  the  old  roots  must  be  pruned  off 
them,  and  fresh  pots  and  new,  sweet  soil  provided.  Do 
not  by  any  means  repot  at  this  time. — M.  B. 

2616. — Span-roofed  house  for  Orchids,  &c. 
((t.  II.  B , Belfast). — Your  house  should  answer  well,  and 
you  should  endeavour  to  keep  the  heat  somewhat  lower  in 
the  summer  season.  The  air  should  be  kept  very  moist. 
Have  your  blinds  elevated  about  a foot  from  the  glass ; 
this  allows  the  glass  to  be  kept  cooler.  You  have  done 
quite  right  in  selecting  Indian  and  Brazilian  kinds,  avoid- 
ing those  from  Colombia  and  Peru  ; these  latter  will  not 
thrive  with  you.  Your  Cattleyas  will,  I have  no  doubt, 
flower  when  strong  enough  ; but  if  C.  Mendelli  and  C. 
Mossias  have  no  spathesin  them  now,  they  will  not  flower 
next  year.  I am  under  the  impression  that  the  flowers  of 
your  Coelogyne  cristata  suffer  from  a much  too  dry  an 
atmosphere,  and  the  tame  of  your  Dendrobiuin  nobile. 
The  Dendrobiuin  Cambridgeanum  always  flowers  upon  the 
young  growths  before  they  are  mature,  and  it  has  thus  the 
advantage  of  its  young  leaves  to  embellish  the  blooms. 
It  is  a very  showy  and  beautiful  kind,  but  it  is  not  noted  for 
its  longevity.  For  notes  on  other  kinds  see  Gardeninb  from 
week  to  week.  Remember,  it  is  an  old  saying  and  a 
true  one,  “Fair  and  easy  goes  far  in  a day.’’— Matt. 
Bramble. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  toname.  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.—./.  T.  IF.— l,  Asplenium  for- 
mosum ; 2,  Sarracenia  purpurea ; 3,  Ilabrothainmis 

elegans ; 4,  Pbsenocoma  prolifera (?.  IT.  /).— Cannot 

name  Bouvardias. ()’.  T.—l,  Salvia  Bethelli ; 2,  Rho- 

dodendron Duchess  of  Edinburgh  ; 3,  Leuoopogon  lanceo- 

latus.  Max.—l,  Cattleya  Bowringiana;  2,  Lslia 

autumnalis  ; 3,  Lielia  albida ; 4,Zygopetalum  Mackayi. 

J.  B. — 1,  Davallia  elegans;  2,  Davallia  Tyermani ; 3, 

Davallia  pallida,  better  known  as  D.  Mooreana. B., 

Merton.— 1,  Oncidium  Farbesi,  poor  var.  ; 2,  very  rich 
dasytyle;  3,  Oncidium  tigrinum,  good  var.,  Oncidium 

colour;  4,  0.  cucullatum ; 5,  Epidendrum  Wallisi. 

JY.  B.  IF.- 1,  Adiantum  ciliatum  ; 2,  Pteris  cretioa 

Mayi ; 3,  Lastrea  glabella;  4,  Loma-ia  discolor. 

II.  B.  D.—l,  Cotoneaster  Fontanesi ; 2,  Bignonia  grand! 
flora ; 3,  Sparmannia  africana  ; 4,  Sarracenia  Drummondi 

if.  B.  C.— 1,  Oncidium  prsetextum ; 2,  Oncidium 

crispum,  poor  var. ; 3,  Oncidium  Halli ; 4,  Maxillaria  grandi 

flora,  bad  var. Ly caste.— These  Lycastes  are  often 

wronglv  named.  1 is  Lycasto  aromatica ; 2,  Lycaste 

oruenta. O.O.P.—l,  Burlingtonia  Candida  ; 2,  Zygope 

talum  Mackayi. Snapdragon.— Oarrya,  elliptica. 

G.  B.— Anthurium  Soherzerianum,  a stove  plant. 

J.  B.  I’Mrncr.— Aristolochia  Sipho. J.  L.  A.— Appar 

ently  a Passion-flower  of  some  kind  ; bad  specimen. 

J E.  //.—Looks  like  a leaf  of  Begonia  Rex  var  ; but 
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specimen  was  much  crushed.  Send  again. Rudolph. — 

Insuliioient  specimen. E.  II.  H.  — Hibiscus  rosea 

sinensis. 

Names  of  fruit.— i?.  S.  Hate/.— Apple  Scorpion. 

M.  F.  T.,  Dublin.— Pe&r  Duchess  d’Angoul6me. 

T.  ]V.  J)/.— Pear  Glou  Morocau.  • — • J.  T. — Apples  : 
1,  Local  kind  not  recognised  ; 2,  London  os  Five  Crowned 

Pippin. G.  II.  //.—Pears  not  recognised. South 

Deoon.  — Apples;  1,  Probably  Kymer ; 2,  Old  English 

Codlin  ; 3,  Cellini. Geo.  Norton. — Pears  : 1,  Beurrb 

d’ Anjou  ; 2,  Fondante  d’Automne. Rev.  George  R. 

Hadow.—Apo\es : 1,  Carlisle  Codlin ; 2,  King  of  the 

Pippins. B.,  Somerset. — Apples:  2,  Not  recognised; 

3.  Kymer ; 4,  Royal  Russet ; 5,  Carroway  Russet ; 6, 8,  and 
14,  Local  kinds  not  recognised ; 11,  Seek-no-Furthor ; 
12,  King  of  the  Pippins  ; 13,  Blenheim  Orange. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

James  Bakewcll.—Yoa  should  advertise  the  Eucharis 

Lily  bulbs  if  you  wish  to  sell  them. Ihjnneh,  Tarpor- 

leg. — The  Arum  Lilies  should  be  taken  up  and  potted  at 
once.  This  should  have  been  done  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber.  Annie  Keeling  — Apply  to  Messrs.  Richard  Smith 

cSs  Co.,  Worcester. — —Walter  Bates. — The  dates  of  the 
principal  flower  shows  are  given  from  time  to  time  in  The 

Garden,  published  at  this  office. South  Staffordshire. — 

The  insects  are  wireworms,  and  they  are  very  injurious. 
There  have  been  many  notes  in  Garde.nino  recently  on  their 

destruction. G.  A. — Send  more  specimens  of  the 

insects,  and  also  of  the  Vine  wood,  and  then  we  will  try 

and  help  you. J.  K. — Yes,  the  leaves  of  Beech-trees 

make  excellent  leaf-mould  when  decayed. E.  Yokes. — 

Apply  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Totten- 
ham, London,  N. -T.  Lewis. — Autumn  Raspberries  are 

not  uncommon,  especially  in  a mild  season. G.  II.— 

You  will  find  no  handbook  that  gives  half  so  much  simple 
and  good  information  on  gardening  as  this  paper  does. 

You  should  read  it  regularly  and  attentively. -W.  P. — 

Send  specimens  of  the  Carnations  in  the  summer,  and 
then  we  will  try  and  help  you. 


BEES. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Hivni  that  are  well-provisioned  and  securely 
protected  from  the  weather  need  but  little  atten- 
tion now.  Should,  however,  there  be  in  the 
beekeeper’s  mind  any  suspicion  that  a stock  is 
short  of  stores,  the  only  safe  way  of  feeding  it 
now  will  be  by  placing  cakes  of  candy  on  the 
frames  under  the  coverings.  In  this  position  it 
can  be  consumed  by  the  bees  as  needed,  or  it 
can  be  inserted  in  the  hive  at  the  side  of  the 
clu.ster.  Liquid  food  should  on  no  account  be 
given  during  the  winter,  as  it  is  very  liable  to 
cause  dysentery. 

Winter  treatment.— It  is  seldom  that  a 
colony  of  bees  dies  from  cold  ; it  is  internal 
dampness  of  the  hive  that  does  so  much  mis- 
chief, and  nothing  tends  more  to  keep  bees  in 
health  during  winter  than  a dry  hive,  placed 
in  a dry  situation.  During  winter  the  hives 
should  be  kept  at  as  regular  a tempei’ature  as 
possible,  although  bees,  as  a rule,  do  better  in 
cold  winters  than  in  mild  ones.  During  cold 
winters  they  cluster  in  the  centre  of  the  liive, 
and  in  the  severest  weather  become  dormant ; 
there  thus  being  little  wear  and  tear,  they  live 
well  into  the  spring.  Frequently  in  cold 
weather  sudden  gleams  of  sunshine  entice  the 
bees  out  of  their  hives  in  great  numbers,  when 
they  become  chilled,  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
being  unable  to  regain  the  hive,  perish.  The 
sun  shining  upon  snow  appears  to  be  a special 
temptation  to  bees  to  leave  the  hive.  The  zig- 
zag entrance  provided  to  some  frame-hives  is 
most  effectual,  on  account  of  its  form,  in  pre- 
venting the  rays  of  the  sun  entering,  besides 
being  most  useful  in  checking  robbing  and 
lighting,  as  the  narrow  tunnel-like  entrance 
gives  the  defenders  a great  advantage  over  their 
adversaries.  Hives  not  furnished  with  this 
kind  of  protection  should  have  a shading-board 
fixed  before  the  front,  about  two  feet  in  advance. 
By  adopting  this  precaution  the  bees  will  only 
leave  the  hive  when  the  temperature  is  suffi- 
ciently high  to  allow  of  their  doing  so  with 
safety.  Bees,  if  poorly  wintered,  lequire  the 
greater  part  of  the  following  season  to  recover 
themselve.s,  and  seldom  yield  their  o-wner  any 
siirpins  stores.  Well-wintered  bees,  on  the 
contrary,  arc  ready  for  work  when  the  flower.s 
appear,  and  make  good  returns. 

Candy  for  winter  feeding.— The  following 
excellent  method  of  making  bee-candy  is  given 
in  the  He.  Keepers'  Record:  “Use,  preferably, 
a brass  Jelly  or  preserving  pan — otherwi.se,  an 
enamelled  iron  or  plain  iron  one — into  which 
put  10  lb.  of  white  granulated  sugar,  2 imperial 
pints  of  cold  water,  and  -^--teaspoonful  of  cream 
of  tartar.  Set  or  hang  over  a brisk  fire,  and 
stir  gently  now  and  then  till  the  sugar  is 
melted.  This  should  require  fifteen  minutes. 
Almost  immediately  afterwards  the  whole  will 
reach  the  boiling  point,  at  first  throwing  up  a 
deal  of  froth  The  fire  may  be  moderated,  or 


the  pan  withdrawn  a little  at  this  stage,  when 
the  foaming  boil  will  settle  down  to  a crackling 
one.  This  boiling  should  only  occupy  about  two 
minutes.  Now,  try  a drop.  Let  it  fall  on  a 
cold  surface,  withdrawing  the  pan  from  the  fire 
in  the  meantime.  If  the  drop  at  once  begins  to 
set,  so  that  in  a few  seconds  it  will  draw  out  as 
a thread  when  touched  with  the  finger,  the  mass 
is  cooked  enough.  If  not,  boil  a few  seconds 
longer,  and  try  again.  Remove  the  pan  from 
the  fire,  and  set  in  a trough  of  cold  water.  It 
may  then  be  left  for  a few  minutes,  while  the 
moulds  (flat  soup  plates  will  do)  are  being  set 
ready,  each  with  a thin  sheet  of  paper  rather 
larger  than  the  mould  laid  in  it.  Returning  to 
the  pan  commence  and  continue  to  stir  briskly 
until  the  mass  begins  first  to  get  dim  in  colour 
from  incipient  granulation,  and  then  to  thicken 
to  the  consistency  of  thin  porridge.  Then  pour 
rinto  the  moulds,  warming  any  remaining 
slightly,  to  get  it  to  leave  the  pan.  This 
cooking  and  stirring  process  should  take  about 
fifteen  minutes  more.  Thus  in  about  thirty-two 
minutes  we  finish  the  whole  process  with  the 
result  that  we  have  12  lb.  candy  for  10  lb. 
sugar.  The  cakes  should  set  within  an  hour, 
so  as  to  be  safely  turned  out  of  the  moulds. 
When  quite  cold  they  should  be  still  soft  enough 
to  be  easily  scratched  into  with  the  finger-nail, 
and  to  melt  in  the  mouth  with  a soft  grain.” 
Dysentery. — This  is  brought  on  by  damp- 
ness within  the  hive  ; also  through  unsuitable 
food  being  supplied.  Thin,  watery  feeding 
syrup,  supplied  late  in  the  season  is  bad,  in  that 
the  bees  are  then  unable  to  evaporate  the  super- 
fluous water,  and  thus  render  it  wholesome 
winter  food.  Hives  found  to  be  suffering  from 
this  complaint  should  on  a fine,  mild  day  have 
the  frames  of  comb  and  bees  transferred  to  dry, 
clean  hives,  the  bees  supplied  with  candy-cake, 
the  division  boards  moved  so  as  to  contract  the 
space  to  the  number  of  the  combs  covered  by 
the  bees  ; the  space  so  formed  being  filled  up 
with  chaff  or  cork-dust,  proper  ventilation 
given,  the  hive  protected  well  from  the  weather, 
and  the  bees  disturbed  as  litrle  as  possible. 
Where  hives  and  bee  houses  are  in  exposed 
situations,  precautions  should  be  taken  to  guard 
them  from  the  full  force  of  strong  winds,  lest 
they  should  be  overturned.  S.  S.  G. 


BULBS!  BULBS!  BULBS! 

Price  per  100: — Snowdrop3,  Aconite.  Crocus  (yellow,  blue, 
or  white),  Is,  or  9s.  per  1,000;  Narcissus-Poeticus,  Is.  6d.  ; 
Scilla  sibirica,  Narcissm  biflorus,  double  Daffodils,  double 
incomparabilis,  2s.;  double  white  Narcissus  and  single  Jon- 
quils, 2s.  6d.  Price  per  dozen : — Anemone,  double  scarlet,  lOd. : 
single  mixed,  4d. ; Iris,  6d. ; Ixias,  9d. ; Tulips,  Due  Van  Thol 
and  mixed, 6d.;  Hyacinths, red, whit%or  blue, 2s.;  Ranunculus, 
mixed,  French,  or  Dutch,  2s.  6d.  Best  Berlin  Lily  of  Valley  for 
forcing,  5s.  100,  lOd.  doz. ; home-grown,  3s.  100.  Hcpaiica, 
double  nd  or  single  blue,  6d.  ea:h,  5s.  doz  Lilium  auratum, 
bulb.s  averaging  12  inches  in  circumference.  Is.  each,  lOs.  6d. 
doz.;  averogitig  10  inches,  9d.  each,  7'’.  Od.  doz.  Chine-:e 
Sicred  Lily,  Is.  each.  Orders  over  5s.  free. 

Fur  oth'^r  BalbSy  «£•* , see  Cataloquet  free  on  applkation. 

barker  & CO„  Growers,  &c.,  Frampton,  Boston 


R.  GOLD  & CO. 


The  General  Collection. 

12  Hyacinths,  mixel 
12  Tulips,  double 
12  Tulip*,  single 
6 Tulips  La  Gandeur 
100  Crocus,  in  4 sorts 
12  ^“‘panish  lus 
12  Ranunculus 
12  Narcissus-Poebicus 


250Bulb3for5'- 

5 Narcissus,  doub’e  white 
3 I'Jarcissus-Polyanc.hus 
3 Daffodils  Van  Zion 

20  Snowdrops 

21  Aconites 

12  Sci[la  sibifiea 
5 Gladiolus 


The  Villa  Collection.  500  Bulbs  for  l0/6 

48  Crocus,  named,  in  4 sorts 
3 A'lium  neapolibum 
0 Ghi  midoxa  Lucilim 
10  Ro!Uin  Hyacinths 
For  f)l  irits  or  glasses,  and  3J0  Hyacinthi,  Crocus,  Tulips, 
Gladiolus,  Narcissus,  Frin,  Sclllas,  &c  , for  bidding. 
All  Cdn-icfjfR  Five  on  receipt  of  FoAal  Order. 


12  Hyacinths,  named,  in  12 
sorts 

18  Narcissus,  named,  in  4 
softs 


R.  GOLD  & CO., 

30,  MAIDEN  L4.NE,  COVENT  GA.aDEN, 

X>OXIirX>OT«', 


Quick,  stout,  healthy,  3 year.s  old,  20  in.  to 
3 ft.  6 in,  8s.  6d.  per  1,0J0.  Sample  for  Is.  in  stamps. 
Kx'ra  stout.  4 J ears  old,  for  gapping,  17s.  61.  per  3,0C0.— B. 
DIVER,  Isleham.  Cambs. 

50,000  ROSES  ON  OWN  ROOTS. 

Strong  trees,  U bo  3 ft.  high  : Nipbetos,  M.  Niel,  Oloire  de 
Dijon,  P.  O.  Rohan,  Falcot,  Duke  Edinburgh,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Mermeb,  Ohas.  Darwin,  La  France,  F.  Kruger,  Etoilede  Lyon, 
&c.,  &c.,  6,  3s. ; 12,  5s.  6d. ; 50,  21s.,  car.  paid.  Cat.  free. 

6 GLOIRE  DIJONS,  4s.  1 2 to  3 feet  high. 

6 MARECHAL  NIELS,  5s.  i car.  pa  d 
BATBMAN  & CO.,  Weston  Nursery,  Ckvedon. 


COOLING  & SONS’ 

IMPORTBD 

FinWPR  R 

nr 

V 

Ti 

J 

rLUiiLit  n 

Surplus  Stock  at  Reduced  Prices 

to  clear. 

1 VI 

All  first 

quality  selected  roots.  lOs.  6d. 

value 

carriage  cr 

post  free. 

Doz. 

109 

1,000 

8.  d. 

P. 

d. 

8.  d. 

Hyacinths,  mixed  all  colours  . . 

1 6 

10  6 

100  0 

Tulips,  choice  double  mixed 

0 9 

4 

0 

36  0 

,,  choice  single  mixed 

0 9 

4 

0 

36  0 

,,  Duo  Van  Thol,  double  .. 

0 6 

3 6 

30  0 

Crocus,  Large  Dutch  Yellow 

0 3 

1 

0 

9 0 

,,  in  separate  colours 

0 3 

1 

3 

11  0 

,,  Mixed,  all  colours 

0 3 

1 

0 

9 0 

Grape  Hyacinths,  very  hardy 
Daffodils,  single  yellow  or  Lent 

0 4 

2 

6 

21  0 

Lily 

0 4 

2 

0 

17  6 

Jonquils,  single  sweet-scente  1 

0 6 

3 

6 

30  0 

Anemones,  choice  single  mixed 

0 4 

2 

6 

22  6 

Scilla  sibirica,  pretty  blue 

0 6 

2 

6 

21  0 

Iris,  choice  Spanish  miied 

0 4 

2 

0 

17  0 

„ choice  English  mixed 

0 6 

3 

6 

30  0 

Winter  Acouites,  the  earliest 

spring  flower 

0 4 

2 

0 

17  6 

GEO.  COOLING 

& 

SONS, 

The  Nurseries,  BATH. 

ROSES.  ROSES. 

pXTRAORDINARY  LARGE  PLANTS,  very 

strong,  3 to  6 feet  high.  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Climbirg 
Devoniensis,  Climb’ng  Captain  Christy,  Lamarque,  Gloire 
de^  Dijon,  Rei  Gloiiv  Ce  Dijon,  Bouquet  d Or,  Mardchal  Niel, 
Rdve  d'Or,  Madame  Beraul,  W.  A.  Richardson.  Aimee  Vibert. 
Price  Is.  3d.  each,  or  3 for  3s.,  or  6 for  6s. , package  free. 

Also  all  the  best  vaiiebies  in  cultivation  of  Bush  Roses, 
guaranteed  true  to  name.  Caeb  with  order.  Catalogues  free. 
WILLIAM  LOWE,  Rose  Grower,  Beeston,  Notts. 

CLEARANCE  PRICES. 

GOOD  SOUND  BULBS.  NOT  RUBBISH. 
80  Bulbs,  Is.  6d.,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  &c. 

180  Bulbs,  3s.,  ,.  ,,  ,, 

Roman  Hyacintbs,  Is.  3d.  doz. 

Freesia  refracta  alba,  8d.  doz. ; 25,  is.  ; 50,  Is.  6d 
Tulips,  dbl.  or  sgl.,  mixed  colours,  50,  2s.  ; 100,  3s.  6d. 
Narcissus  Poeticus,  60,  is  3d. ; ii  0,  ?s. 

,,  Paper-white,  50,  2s.  ; ItO,  Ss.  6d. 

,,  dbl.  Roman,  50,  is.  ; HO,  3s.  6d. 

Crocus,  wbite-blue,  yellow  striped,  9d.  10'. 

Above  offer  holds  good  until  stock  cleared. 
Hyacinthus  candicaus,  lovely  white  flowers,  Is.  6d. 
doz. 

Gladiolus,  pink  or  purple,  12,  £d.  ; 25,  Is.  3d.  ; 50,  2s. 
„ The  Bride,  i2,  lOd. ; 25,  is.  6d.  ; 60,  2«.  6d. 

„ Brilliant  Scarlet  16,  is. ; 50,  2s.  6d. 

Tuberose,  2d.  each : 6,  is. ; 12,  is.  6d. 

Ranunculi,  French,  36  roots,  is. ; 60,  is.fd.  ; 100, 2s.rd. 
iTigridia,  orange  and  ted,  splendid  flowers.  Is.  9d.  doz. 
,,  wliite,  a fresh  bloom  appears  dailv,  2s  doz. 

LILIUM  AURATUM. 

GRAND  BULBS,  IN  FINE  CONDITION. 

Bulbs,  8 to  9 in.  round,  6d.  ea.  ; 6,  2s.  6d.  ; 12,  4s. 

,,  9|tol0in.  do.  9d.  ea. ; 3,  2s. ; 0, 3s.  6d. ; 12,  6s  6d. 
„ 101  in.  and  upwards.  Is.  ea. ; 3, 2s.  6d. ; 6, 4s.  Cd. ; 12,8s. 

L Icngiiiorum,  large  Japanese  roots,  6d.  ea.  ; C,  2s.  ; 
12,  3s.  6d. 

L.  croceum  (Orange  I.ily),  4d.  ea.  ; C,  Is.  9d.  ; 12,  3s.  Cd. 
L.  lancifolium  album,  lOd.  ea.  ; 3,  2s  3d. 

L.  ,,  roseum  or  rubrum,  6d.  ea. 

L.  chalcedonicum  (Scarlet  Turk’s  cap),  Is.  ea.  ; 3, 
2s.  6d. 

L.  tlgrinum,  is.  cd.  doz. ; dbl.,  5d.  ea. ; R,  2s.  ; 12,  3s.  Cd. 
li.  ,,  splendeus,  finest  of  Tiger  Lil.es,  5d. 
ea.  ; 6,  2s.  ; 12,  3s.  6d. 

Carriage  and  Packing  free.  CATALOGUES  free. 

J.  W.  WOODWARD,  63.  Grenville  Road, 
Hornsey  Rise,  London,  N. 

Clirygantlieniiii  Louis  BoilmiBr, 

PITCHER  & MANDA, 

The  United  States  Nurseries. 

Short  Hili.s,  N.J.,  , HEXTruTE,  Sw.vNt.EV, 

U.S.A.  Kent,  England 

The  original  introducers  to  Europe  of  the  two  hairy  ChrjE- 
authemums  — 

MRS.  ALPHEUS  HARDY 

AND 

LOUIS  BEHMER 

Of  which  we  have  an  xbra  fine  stock,  WARRANTED  TRUE, 
as  shown  by  us  at  the  Great  Centenary  Chrysanthemum 
Exhibition.  Rojal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  November  11-12, 
1890,  &c.  &c.  Ad  orders  executed  in  strict  rotation 
PRICE  ON  APPLICATION. 

Our  new  and  descriptive  Catalogue,  ready  in  January,  Post 
Free.  All  communications  to  beaddressed  lo— A.  J.  MANDA, 
The  United  States  Nurseries,  Hextable,  Swanley. 


OTRONG  VIOLET  PLANTS,  24,  is.  6d.,  free. 

Comte  Brazza,  Neapolitan.  Pa»ma,  Marie  Louise,  White 
-HARLEY  PARK.  Cailan,  IrGacd. 
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iBRIGESlPSffllTOMli 

p=DESCRlFrlVE^?^P^O:ST=F,RE  ^ 


THE  INVINCIBLE 

GREENHOUSE  BOILER. 


WOKING  ^N‘y  RS  f f^Y , \ii 

ESTA  B i1TS  HED'i48<0  ■ T ' AREA  * I SO  - AC  R ES- 


■REACHEY’S  ROSES.— Some  fine  bush  plants 

JD  again  this  season.  All  the  very  beat  show  varirties,  such 
as  Ma^  .T.  Laing,  O.  Luizet,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mane  Baumann, 
Mad.  Rothschild,  Duke  of  Teck,  6s.  6d,  per  dozen  ; 40  for  21s  : 
rather  smaller  plants,  4s.  61.  dozen.  Climbing  Teas,  wp 
extra  strong  shoots.  6 for  6s. ; Is.  3d.  each ; smaller,  6 for 
4s.  6d.  Carriage  paid.  The  above  are  all  plants  that  nave 
bloomed  splendidly  this  past  season,  and  cannot  fail  to  give 
satisfaction  with  fair  treatment. 


PEACHEY’S  CARNATIONS.— Twelve  beau- 

•D  ti'ul  clove-scented  seifs,  including  the  Lady,  best  white. 
Mrs.  R.  Hole,  the  new  apricot,  and  others,  all  varied,  from 
pale  pink  to  darkest  crimson,  for  7s.  6d.,  free.  Twelve  lovely 
fancy  Carnations  and  Picotees,  very  fragrant  and  hardy,  bs.. 
— Tt  W.  BK4CITKV.  Kineskerswell.  T>evon 

HRCHmS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS.— 

V/  Special  clearance  to  make  rooom  for  importations  ex- 
pected shortly.  A grand  chance  for  amateurs  to  buy  cheap, 
good,  healthy  plants  at  about  half  their  value  Write  for 
List.  SKlCyprioedium  barbatura  sunerb  im.  2s  ol..  bo  , 
5s.  500  Odontovlossum  Alexandraj.  Is  , 2s.,  2s.  61 , 3s.  6d.,  os. 
A specially  selected  dozen.  30d.  12  Cattleyas  about  six  sorts, 
for  3's.  Odontoglossum  Rossi  raajus.  Is.  6a..  2s.  bd  . os.  brt., 
5s  Speciality.— An  Amateur’s  Collection.  12  distinct  Orchids, 
20s-.  303..  40s.,  60s. ; sp'^cimen  carriageraid,  2s..  3 1.-  4s.,  5s  bi. 
Cash  with  order. — W.  L.  LEWIS,  F R H S.,  Chase-side, 
Southgate,  London,  N. 


BOULTON  I PAUL, 


HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDERS, 


, ijonuon,  IV . . 

rpREE~CARNATIONS,  A.  Alegatiere,  bright- 

-L  fcarlet,  and  Andalusia,  large  fringed  yellow,  fine  strong 
plants,  from  single  pot<  of  above  2 for  Is.  M.  The  following, 
in  good  joung  plants,  fit  for  rotting:  Miss  Johffe.  the  popular 
flesh-pink ; Lucifer,  fine  scarlet ; M.  Carle,  white ; Zouav^, 
nink  and  scarlet ; The  Mikado,  deep-ciimson : Dr.  Rayinonci, 
dark-ulove,  &).,  &c.,  2 for  Is.  3d,,  or  6 for  2s.  6d.  free  Have 
i numero'H  testimonials  for  th^?e  this  season. 
CR-^NE  & CLARKE,  Hillside  Niusery.  March,  ^anibs. 
ATARCISSUS  - POEnCUS  (Pheasant  - eye 

IN  White  Lily),  large  quantity  for  sale  nhea^p.  ground  re- 
quired, 53.1,000astheylitt.  Caah.-REyWICIv.Cardioss.X.r. 

Q^ED  of  the  fine  JAPANESE  Single  ROSE 

lb  (Rosa  rugosa).  also  of  the  great  Capo  Hvac'oth,  6 1.  pkj. 
Hardy  plants.  Lists  free.  — Mas.  WATdON,  Heswall, 

Cbeshire.  

■pRlZEGOOSEBEElRY  TREES.— Icansupply 

th*^  abovp  in  ah  the  leading  varieties  at  33.,  4?.,  5?.,  6s.  per 

dnz  — J.  BOTTOMLEV.  G--eetland.  Yorkshire^ 

NARCISSUS.— Grand 

_ _ -jjij.s  t>i  lO’s  hiautiful  Gardfuia  lik-^  flower, 

3s  per  iooVfree  — H.  ODDY,  Berry  Gardens^^elf.  Halifax. 
POSES,  etc,  free.— .3  Climbing,  white,  red, 
lu  yellow.  Is.  3d.  : 12  va-..  3s.;  25  var  6s..  ovn  roots 
evtra  size.  Clematis,  w'li'e  li  n->.  nuriilei  4 is. ; 12,  2i.  (ae^ 
liorgains  75.,ZY7/Tr  )-4-  BltOUNT.  Rotherfiol.l, 

Fifteen  dozen  plants  free  lor  io.^.  fid. 

—Purcb.aspr's  self ction  from  131  varieties.  Lists  free.— 
Mas  UNDERWOOD,  Hambrook  nrarBri-tol. 

TTLY'OF’^VAITLEY  roots,  English  Rrown, 

J-1  2s  100;  163.  1,000,  f--eo.  Cash  with  order.— VEALE, 
T amerton.  Crown  hill,  R S O. 


This  is  the  simplest  and  most  powerful  Hot-water  Appara- 
tus mode.  The  Boiler  stands  in  the  greenhouie,  the  tront 
only  being  outside  and  flush  wi  h the  outer  wall.  ajids 

on  the  floor  level,  so  that  a sunk  stoke-hole  i.s  not  necessary. 
No  brick  setting  is  required— a hole  is  A” 

brick  or  boarded  front  of  the  greenhouse  aod  the  Bo-ler  let 
in,  thus  forming  a “t  nanfs  hsture.  The  Boitei  being 
the  house,  the  whole  of  the  heat  from  Boiler  itself  being 
iitilifPd.  The  heat  is  in  a No.  1 size;  'e  f'lnal  to  that 

from  9 ft.  4 in.  hot-water  pipe.  Being  stoked  from  the  out- 
side no  fumes  can  enter  the  house,  and  ib  is  perfecllj  safe 
trom  risk  of  fire.  The  pipe  terminates  lu  an  open  feed  syphon, 
which  takes  the  place  of  supply  cn‘ern,  aud  only  require- 
filling  about  twice  a-wsek.  Toe  joints  to  the  hot-water  pipes 
are  male  with  elastic  rings,  so  that  the  who  e of  the  appara- 
tus can  be  lived  hv  a y handy  person,  a ho.-water  htter  not 
being  reqivred.  The  Boiler  is  remarkably  economical  in  fuel, 
and  will  burn  more  than  12  hours  without  attention,  thus 
entirely  dispensing  with  night  stoking.  The  Boili  rs  are  made 
iu  six  sizes,  the  dimensions,  posver,  and  pries  for  flow  and 
return  pipes  along  one  side  of  which  are  given  below 

C ipable  of  Price  of 
Height.  Breadth.  Deoth.  _ h-atiog.  Boil»ronly 


NORWICH. 

WINfER  GARDENS,  CONSERVATORIES, 

And  GREENHOUSES  in  all  Styles. 

CARDEhTrAMES  c'&t  variety 

BOILERS 

Of  all  makes  and  Bizes  supplied  at  the  cheapest  rates. 

VALVES,  PIPES,  AND  FITTINGS 


Always  n stock. 


N’o.  1.— 2ft.  3in. 
„ 2— 2ft  3in. 
,,  3. — ^ft.  3m. 
,,  4. — 2tt.  3in. 
„ 5.— 2ft.  6m. 
).— 2fb.  6in. 


Ifb,  3iu.  1ft.  lin.  5')ffc  of  4 in 


pipe  £2  15 


4 . 

5 15 

8 n 

9 5 
10  15 


•nOUBLE  WHITE 

Lr  flowering  b’llbs  of  th.s 


it'L  Biin.  ift.  iin.  100ft. 

Ifr.  9iii.  Itt.  5iiu  2)0ft. 

1ft.  9io.  1ft  9in.  275fr,. 

1ft.  9 n 1ft.  9in.  375ft, 
u.— V,,..  1ft.  9in.  2tt.  Ill  1.  500ft. 

Open-feed  Syphon  for  under  30  ft.  of  pipe,  12s.  81;  over 
30  ft. 15i  : over  8i  ft , 18s. ; over  15J  ft.,  2is.  Supply  Cistern, 
wir.h  pipe,  2)i. 

4-in  Patent  Ho^-'va^er  Pine,  33.  61.  yard:  4-in.  Benda. 
3?  6d  each;  4-in.  Patent  Joints.  Is.  4d.  each:  4-m.  Close 
Svphnns  wi'h  Air-trap.  8 each  ; 4-  n Tees,  6s.  bd.  ea-h  ; 4-m 
Double  -Sypho  i Stop-valves,  4Us.  eaoh;  Syphon  Pedestals,  5s. 
each  : Pip  i Standards,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Flue  Pipe  and  Cap.  c vst  iron,  for  No.  1 Boiler,  10s.  each  ; 
for  No.  2,  14s. ; for  No.  3,  18s. ; set  of  Stocking  Tools,  4s. 

The  nrif’es  inc’ude  cutting  an  I fitting  the  pipes,  so  that  if 
the  internal  measurement  of  the  greenhouse  is  given  the 
apparatus  will  be  delivered  completely  ready  for  fixing,  an 
advantage  which  will  be  aopreciated  by  all. 

Cost  of  apoarotus  complete  for  greenhouses,  with  pipes  out 
ani  fitted  ready  for  fixing.  4-in.  pines  flow  and  re-urn  al  mg 
one  side  Securely  packed  and  put.  on  i-ail.  10ft  by  7ft.,  ; 

12  t liy  8ft , .4;-.  ns.;  toft.  I17  Itft,  £■>  lOs.:  20fii.  by  10ft., 
£7  12".;  25f  . by  lOfb  , £3  5s. ; 5'ft  by  10ft  . £12  15s. 

Estimates  for  complete  apparat'ia  for  any  size  house  free 

Saii  for  Illmtratcd  LUt,  post  ft  ee. 


1 amertoa.  Ajrowii  nm.  xv  o 

riARNATIONS,  hardy  border.- A .Speciality, 

VJ  Best  varieties  in  cuhivation  ; strong  well  rooted  layers. 
Yellow  grounds,  six  distinct,  3s. ; seifs,  distinct^  colours,  six 
for  2s  6d. ; flaked  and  striped  varieties,  distinct,  six  for 
2s  3d.  All  correctly  nametl.  packing  and  rarriago  freg  f?r 
cash  with  order.-Prom  3.  R03ER3,  None  Nurseries,  Whit- 
tlegea.  Pe^^orburo’.  - 

PERNS!  FERNS!  FERNS  !— Trade  offer  in 

X 20  most  saleable  sorts,  12s.  per  100  ; fm.m  storfs,  6s.  100, 
Terra-cotta  Baskets,  2s.  doz.  Stumiis  and  vases.  Is  6d.  Packed 
free,  cash  with  order.- -.1.  SMITH,  London  Fern  Nursery. 
Loughboro*  Junction.  S.W. 

NOTICE  TO  GARDENERS. 

TF  you  want  to  be  at  the  top  of  your  profession, 

-L  and  out-distance  all  competitors  ; if  you  want  to  take  head 
prizes  at  voiir  shows  ; if  you  waub  your  flowers  and  vegetab.es 
to  be  the  euvy  aud  adeniratiou  of  all,  then  you  must  do  che 
ri-'ht  thiog  at  the  rit:ht  tim-,  and  aucce^s  is  cer  am. 

RAPHAEL’S  ALMANAC 

Will  tell  you  the  exact  days  and  hours  to  do  this,  and  if  you 
follow  the  iu3t  melons  given  your  success  is  sure. 

“ Sir —Your  Hints  t*3  Farmers  and  Gardeners  are  to  the 
point,  and  should  be  followed  by  all  wbo  wish  to  get  the  most 
paying  crops  iu  these  tiueer  times:  for  msfauce,  the  past 
vear  was  bad  for  Onions  all  over  the  country  ; we  grow  a cou- 

Biderable  quantity  (beiog  ^^rket  Gardeners),  and  ^owei  our 

seed  at  the  lime  stated,  and  our  crop  was  the  huesb  we  have 

evergrown;  the  same  with  several  other  vegetables. 

Another  says : “ I put  some  Peas  iu  on  one  of  the  days  you 
uamed,  and  had  a splendid  crop:  also  soma  Potit/Oes,  wnich 

yteliedweU.”  G^tthe  Al  nanac  at  once  : it  contains  infor- 
mation and  guidance  for  all.  104  nagPB.  Price  ^i.,  post  free, 
7 L — W.  FOtJLSHAM  & CO.,  4 Pilgrim-street,  Ludgate-hiU, 

OTH  "SEASONT^FUIWli'RSTN  VViNTKR. 

v3  PrimuU  objmicx.  white  pernet  lal  bloome*,  splendid  for 
rutting,  6 months  old.  2,  61  B-jgonia  nitida  alba,  lovely 
tlowers,  2,  6i.  Begonia  fuchaioides,  scarlet,  2,  6a.  3 of  each 
(9  plants),  1b.  85.  i5d.  orders  free. 

REV.  C.  BUCK  R¥cfm.  NORWICH. 

Ferns,  Evergreen,  12  feathery  Irish  sorts, 
2s  6il  free  ; 6 tufts  Gehtiana  verna,  2s.  3d,  Catalogue, 
(j._0  KELLY,  fjlenarra  Hous=,  Ballyvsughan,  Co  Clare. 


COOPER’S  IMPROVED 

AMATEUR  HYGIENIC  HEATER 

For  burning  paraffin  oil  or  gas  without  smoke  or  smell. 

These  Heaters  are  con 
structed  as  a means  of 
heating  by  hot  air  with- 
out the  ute  of  hot  water 
or  fires.  Its  peculiar  con- 
struction economises  the 
heat  generated,  so  that 
there  is  no  wa'^te  of  heat 
or  fuel.  There  being  per- 
fect combustiou  in  this 
S*  ove,  and  nothing  what 
ever  injurious  to  plants, 
but  actually  everything 
conducive  to  their  health, 
it  should  be  observed  that 

Elantsmay  be  bad  in  full 

1(  


jloom  throughout  the 
severest  winttr.  This 
cannot  be  obtained  iu 
Stoves  of  other  systems. 
The  temperature  can  be 
— regulated  to  a nicety  to 

suit  all  requireaiauls,  beiug  raised  15  degn.  tu  4j  degs.  above 
the  outside  le-aiperature. 

One  of  the  many  features  worthy  of 
portability  of  the  Stove  when  in  action, 
to  shake  about  It  can  be  taken  from  room  to  room  with  pe,- 
fect  easl  To  maintain  the  required  moisture  a pan  or  cistern 
is  nlaced  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Stove  for  holdmg  water. 

CarSX  packed  and  put  ou  rail  at  the  following  prices  ;- 
No.  1 will  heat  house  7 ft.  by  5 ft.,  consumes  J pint 
No.f  wilVheKOTse  9 ft.'  by  6 ft,  consumes  1 pint 
No.f  win  heat  housVl2  ft.  'by  8 ft,  oonstlmes  IJ  pints 
No.  4^irill’heat  house  15  ft.  byl0ft,oon6umeB2pin'ts 

No  "sf will  beat  house  20  ft.  by  10 ft.,  consumes  4 pints 
of  oil  in  10  hours 


’ill  , 


OUR  CELEBRATED  NO.  4 
CHECK  END  BOILER, 

To  heat  from  300  to  3,000  ft.  of  4-inch  piping. 


NO.  7.  PLAIN  SADDLE  BOILER. 

To  heat  from  100  to  300  ft.  of  4-inch  piping. 


No.  12. 

a 

To  heat  from 

AVIAIEUR’S 

40  feet 

SLOW 

to  100  feet 

COMBUSTION 

of 

BOILER. 

1 w 

1 in.  Piping. 

l^lll  ll5 

PRICES  ON 

PRICES  ON 
application.  3-^ 

ifiwr  iiii'fe*’ 

application 

0 

15  0 

1 15  0 

2 10  0 

3 0 0 


P ATALiOGUSS  of  our  Manufactures,  ino^diim 

BOULTOM  & PAUL,  NORWICH. 

GREENHOUSE 

COMPLETE 

from  48s. 

Send,  for  LIST  to  tlio 
CRYSTAL  PALACE 
! HORTICULTURAL  WORKS 
..  ' Brockley,  London. 

hTyWARD’S  cheap  SPAN-ROOF  & LEAN-TO. 

long  5 ft  wide  £2  16  0|  7 fMo^ ^ 

::  8 dl^ft-  lit  ::  tin  li 

cry's I'Il  P^G..dCB  HokTIc/uL’rURAL  WORKS, 

Foxberry  road,  Brockley,  London . 

STEAM,  FROST,  AND  FOG  RESiSTER. 

make  half-a-gallon  of  liquid,  post,  free,  Is.  6d. 

G.  BROOKI  NG, 

Yr  Nook,  Teignmouth,  South  Devon. 


Please  address  in  full— 

WILLIAM  COOPER, 

Engineering  Department, 

761.  Old  Kent  Road,  LONDON,  S B 


r.-Mvor  Xhpmeo-vtreat  London.  K n ^ 

■niTR  BOA.  very  dark  brown,  real 

D JAMESON,  73,  Victoria-road,  Kilbum  N.W. 


GAEDENIl^G  ILLESTPwVTED. 
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Apple,  Lord  SulHcUl  ..  560 
Apple,  uanse  of  an  ..  569 
Apples,  early  eating  . . 570 
Aralia  Sicboli  . . . . 576 

Asparagus-bed,  sailing 


yellow 57 1 

Lird-lime,  making  ..  570 

Birds  580 

Blight,  American  ..  570 
Border,  shady,  laying  out 

572 

Brugmansia  arborea, 

growing 576 

Bulbs  for  China,  pack- 
age of  570 

Bulrushes  in  a pond  . . 572 
(^acti,  treatment  of  . . 576 
Camellias  losing  their 

buds  574 

Christmas  Roses  (Helle- 
borus) 571 


Chrysanthemum  Mrs. 

Alpheus  Hardy  . . 572 
Chrysanthemums,  dwarf  573 
Chrysanthemums  for 
show,  groups  of  . . 573 

Chryeactheraums,  hardi- 
ness of 572 

Chrysanthemums,  out- 
door   572 

Chrysanthemums,  out- 
door-grown  . . . . 572 

Chrysanthemums,  selec- 
tions of 573 

Conservatory,  a lean-to  576 
Corridors  or  covered 
ways,  glazed  . . . . 573 

Currant-bushes  ..  ..  b7 ) 

Oendrobiums,  treat- 
ment of 570 

Ferns,  Stag’s-tongue 
(Elaphoglossums)  ..  578 
Fig  tree,  manure  for  a . . 570 
Flowers,  white, for  forcing  575 


ROSES. 

STANDARD  ROSES. 

Notwithstanding  what  miy  bs  said  against 
the  formal  charaoter  of  standard  Roses,  they  are 
yet  well  adapted  for  forecourt  gardens,  where 
they  are  mostly  employed.  They  line  the  walk 
leading  to  the  main  door  of  the  house  ; they 
occupy  places  in  the  beds,  on  the  Grass-plots, 
and  in  the  border  which  usually  bounds  a fore- 
court garden.  The  advantage  of  standard  Roses 
in  a small  garden  of  this  character  is  that  plants 
can  be  placed  in  the  beds  below  them,  and  though 
the  occasional  digging  of  the  soil  in  the  beds  may 
endanger  the  Roses,  yet,  when  done  with  care, 
little  or  no  injury  results.  In  my  own  neighbour- 
hood, where  we  have  a good  loam  resting  upon 
gravel,  and  in  some  cases  clay  in  the  place  of  the 
gravel,  standard  Roses  do  rem  arkably  well,  make  a 
vigorous  growth,  and  carry  fine  heads  of  bloom. 
In  my  neighbourhood  La  France,  in  particular, 
makes  a rare  standard  variety,  and  blooms  for 
a long  period.  Those  who  purchase  standard 
Roses  should  stipulate  that  the  varieties  he 
. vigorous  growers,  and  that  they  flower  freely. 
Standard  Roses  can  be  planted  at  any  time  dur- 
: ing  the  autumn  and  winter,  but  the  sooner  it 
can  be  done  the  better.  November  is  the  best 
month  for  planting,  because  the  Roses  are 
likely  to  become  established  before  severe  frosty 
weather  sets  in.  In 

Planting,  shallow,  in  opposition  to  deep, 
planting  should  be  followed.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  see  standard  Roses  dying  in  forecourt 
gardens,  and  when  the  cause  of  death  comes  to 
be  inquired  into  it  is  generally  found  that  the 
roots  are  too  deep  in  the  soil.  Not  that  they  are 
planted  deeply,  but  soil  is  heaped  up  in  the  form 
' of  little  mounds  about  the  Roses,  which  is  a 
great  mistake,  and  the  roots,  instead  of  being 
d inches  or  so  below  the  soil,  are  found  at  the 
depth  of  9 inches  or  more,  and  so  death  is  pretty 
certain.  The  Rose  is  always  grateful  for  mulch- 
;ng,  and  it  can  be  done  with  great  advantage  in 
autumn  and  again  in  summer,  but  if  the  soil  has 
i accumulated  too  deeply,  let  some  of  it  be  re- 
I moved  before  another  mulching  is  required. 

i A common  fault  in  Rose  planting  in  forecourt 
; gardens  is  to  makethe  bedsin  theformof  elevated 

ii  mounds  upon  which  the  Roses  are  planted.  This 
' iJ  a great  mistake,  because,  although  the  raised 

position  may  not  be  without  its  advantages  in 
autumn  and  winter,  it  is  during  a dry  time  in 
summer  the  plants  are  likely  to  suffer,  and  the 
evil  is  aggravated  by  the  beds  being  planted  with 
free-rooting  bedding  plants  like  Zonal  Pelar- 
.goniums,  which  rob  the  soil  of  a good  deal  of 
moisture.  In  the  case  of  a forecourt  garden  in 
; a north  aspect,  on  which  the  summer’s  sun  does 
I not  play  so  fiercely  as  it  would  were  the  Roses 
j On  the  opposite  side  of  the  garden,  standard 
f Roses  may  be  planted  a little  higher  above  the 
S ground  level,  but  they  will  require  to  be 
' Watered  during  a time  of  drought.  Standard 
Roses  should  be 

I Staked  as  soon  as  planted,  hut  the  way  in 
[which  this  is  sometimes  done  is  opposed  to 
I common  sense.  Stakes  very  much  too  large  are 
loccasionally  employed,  and  instead  of  being 
I placed  behind  the  plant  from  the  point  of  view 
II <n  the  front  of  it,  they  are  at  the  front  or  sides 
i 
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Flower.i,  l)unche.s  of  . . .S<^7 

Foliage bufcnoQowers. all  570 

Fruit  garden  ..  ..568 

Fruit-tree  walk?  . . . . 569 

Fruit  - trees,  pruning 

young 569 

Fungi  in  a frame. . ..  575 

Garden,  a neglected  . . 569 
Garden  work  . . . . 568 

Garlic,  planting  . . . . 577 

Gloxinia)  and  their  cul- 
ture   574 

Gooseberry,  Cape,  from 

eeeda  570 

Greenhouse  . . . . 568 

Greenhouse  shelves, 
cropping  under  . . 576 
Gum-tree,  Blue,  seeds  of 

the  573 

Heath'',  Cape,  treatment 

of  ..  575 

Hyacinthm  candicans . . 574 
Irises,  treatment  of  , . 572 


TvyforahouRo  ..  571 

Jasmine.  whitp,  not 
Holering  ..  578 

La^lia  pumila  and  L. 

Dayana 570 

Leeks,  cnltiire  of . . . 576 

T ilies,  planGn?  ..  572 

L»lv  of  the  Valley,  treat- 
ment of 576 

Manure,  poultry  and 

pigeon 573 

Mushrooms  failing  ..  .577 

Nicotiana  alhnis  . ..  567 

Notice  to  quit,  fte.  ..  57) 

Orchids  a nd  the  fog-  anni- 

hilator 571 

Outdoor  garden  568 

Plant,  a new  hardy  (Ger- 
hera  Jamesooi)  ..  571 

Plants  for  unheated 
j^^’eenhouse  . . . . 575 

“ Plants  pratis  to  defray 
carriage” 567 


Planf.s,  half-hardy,  in  a 
cold  greenhouse  , . 576 
Plants  over  a due,  &c  ..  576 
Plants,  soot  for  . ..  571 

Potatoes  and  Jerusalem 
Artichokes  . . , . 577 

Poultry  and  rabbits  . . 58J 
Primro.ses,  double,  as 
pot  plants  ..  ..  57) 

Putty  no:  hardening  ..  575 
(^uesi.ions  and  answers. . 579 
Rhubarb,  replanting  ..  577 
Rose  for  a greenhouse,  a 567 
Roses  agaim  t an  east 

wall  567 

Roses,  &c.,  charcoal 

among 567 

Roses,  &c.,  pruning  and 
manuring  . . . . 567 

Roses,  climbing,  in  a ve- 
randah   567 

Rose  flower  leaves,  pre- 
serving   574 


Roses,  standard  ..  . 567 

.Scale  and  mealy  bug, 
destroying  ..  ..  569 

8hrub=«,  good  (the  Caly- 
canthuses)  ..  ..  577 

Sparaxis  pulchcrrima  ..  57  < 

Stove  5H8 

Stove  for  a greenhouFC  574 
Tasconia  exemensis  ..  572 
Tacsonia,  propapatiou 
and  treatment  of  a . . 571 
Town  garden,  work  in  the  568 
Tree-leaves  into  stiff  soil, 

digging 572 

Vegetable  garden  ..  568 
Violets  in  November  ..  578 
Window  gardening  ..  568 

Wireworms  in  a kitchen 
garden  ...  ..  ..  577 

Wistaria  sitensis,  prun- 
ing  578 

Woodlice,  destroying  . . 570 
Worms  in  pots  ..  ..  569 


and  show  defective  workmanship.  They  should 
be  as  far  as  possible  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
trees  ; therefore,  it  is  best  to  use  them  with  the 
bark  on  them  rather  than  stripped  olf.  They 
are  frequently  left  with  their  tops  sticking  up 
among  the  branches  ; whereas,  they  should 
only  come  just  above  the  paint  of  junction  of 
the  stem  with  the  head,  and  the  latter  be 
securely  fastened  to  the  stake  at  that  point,  as 
I Jiave  known  the  lieads  of  Roses  completely 
blown  away  for  want  of  this  attention.  I have 
known  standard  Roses  to  be  planted  and  pruned 
at  the  same  time.  This  is  not  good  practice. 
It  is  well  to  shorten  back  any  long  shoots  ; but 
pruning  is  far  better  left  until  the  spring.  The 
plants  have  a more  furnished  appearance  during 
the  spring,  and  when  they  are  pruned  at  that 
period  of  the  year  they  soon  break  into  growth 
and  form  heads.  I have  seen 

Root  growths  allowed  to  be  thrown  up  from 
the  stock  or  shoots  from  the  stem  and  allowed 
to  remain.  These  should  be  rubbed  or  cut  away 
as  soon  as  they  put  in  an  appearance.  Some 
persons  who  are  deficient  in  the  most  elementary 
knowledge  of  gardening  appear  to  be  unaware 
that  a Rose  which  has  been  worked  upon  the 
Brier  or  Manetti  stock,  if  it  pubs  forth  growths 
from  any  points,  it  must  be  the  Rose  that  is 
worked  upon  it,  and  they  are  allowed  to  re- 
main, the  obvious  difference  in  the  wood  not- 
withstanding. In  such  cases,  the  Manetti  or 
the  Rose  stock  will  overpower  the  variety  worked 
upon  it,  and  in  ignorance  a bush  is  formed 
which  does  not  supply  the  expected  flowers. 
I am  writing  not  for  rosarians,  but  for  the 
large  amateur  class  of  limited  knowledge,  who 
love  and  grow  Roses  sometimes  in  a kind  of 
haphazard  fashion.  I have  endeavoured  to  set 
forth  a few  simple  rules  for  their  guidance 
in  the  hope  they  might  be  followed  with  ad- 
vantage. 


2572.— Roses  against  an  east  wall.— 

If  the  wall  is  in  good  condition,  with  a good 
stone  coping  projecting,  say  3 inches,  and 
grooved  beneath  to  prevent  drip,  a wooden 
coping  is  quite  unnecessary  for  Roses  ; but  if 
the  wall  is  not  well  coped,  a feather-edged  board, 
fixed  to  the  wall  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  off 
drip,  and  so  keep  not  only  the  plants,  but  tlie 
wall  to  which  they  are  trained,  dryer  in  winter 
and  early  spring,  may  bean  advantage  ; bub  the 
moment  the  plants  begin  to  grow  in  spring  the 
boards  should  be  taken  down. — E.  H. 

If  they  are  Tea  Roses  a coping’  of  feather-edged 

board  will  do  good  ; but  such  protection  is  nob  required 
for  more  hardy  Roses.— J.  0.  C. 

2597.— Pruning  and  manuring  Roses, 

&C. — Do  not  prune  the  first  two  Roses  you 
name  but  little  ail  the  time  there  is  space  on  the 
wall  to  fill  up.  Of  course,  all  the  growth  that 
cannot  be  conveniently  nailed  in  without  crowd- 
ing must  be  cut  away.  The  others  which  you 
mention  may  be  manured  at  once,  and  pruned 
at  the  end  of  March.  Those  which  have  made 
good  growth  may  have  it  shortened  back  to 
within  6 inches  of  the  old  wood,  the  weak  ones 
to  half  that  distance. — J.  C.  C. 

2576.— A Rose  for  a greenhous©.** Waltham 
Climber  No.  1 is  the  Ko30  \ou  want  a compinion  to 
Marachal  Niel.— L C.  0. 

— For  a cold  house  I do  not  thinh  you  can  do  better 
than  plant  General  Jacqueminot,  aa  it  is  a strong-growing, 
free-flowering  variety,  producing  welMormed,  da^aling, 
rUby«crimeon,  8we§t»8ccnted  bloom§.-=A.  G.  ButiiER. 


236S.— Charcoal  among  Roses,  &c.— I have 
used  a good  deal  of  charcoal  in  my  time;  but,  except  for 
such  plants  as  Ericas  in  pots  and  Orchid.®,  I do  not  set  any 
value  upon  it.  I can  trjw  as  good  Grapes  or  Roses  with- 
out charcoal  as  with  it. — J.  (J.  C. 

2598.  — Climbin  ^Roses  in  a verandah. 

— You  can  grow  Rises  in  your  verandah  by 
planting  them  in  boxes,  but  you  will  find  them 
give  you  a lot  of  trouble  in  watering.  Besides 
this  the  waste  water  will,  no  doubt,  prove  au 
annoyance.  Cam  you  make  a border  for  the 
roots  in  the  ground  below  the  verandah?  If 
so,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  the 
growth  up  to  the  roots.  If  you  write  again 
and  answer  my  question,  I can  help  you  with 
more  definite  information. — J.  C C. 


“Plants  gratis  to  defray  carriage.” 

— I believe  comments  have  before  been  made  in 
the  Garden  upon  the  practice  of  nurserymen  in 
adding  plants  to  defiay  carriage  of  orders.  I 
am  sure  that  many  besides  myself  would  be  glad 
to  see  this  custom  relinquished.  If  nurserymen 
are  pleased  to  include  additional  plants  of  the 
same  kinds  as  those  ordered  well  and  good. 
But  it  is  productive  of  nothing  hut  annoyance 
to  open  a package  and  perhaps  find  its  weight 
considerably  added  to  by  extra  plants  which  the 
recipient  docs  not  in  the  least  want.  I have 
again  and  again  had  things  sent  me  in  this  way 
which  I have  simply  thrown  away.  Tliis  week 
I ordered  a few  Hellebores  of  a valuable  variety, 
and  when  they  arrived  I found  them  knocked 
to  pieces  by  a heavy  pot  of  Heuchera  sanguinea 
(gratis),  which  was  entirely  superfluous  and 
useless  to  me. — G.  H.  Engleheart,  in  Garden. 

2057.— Nicotiana  afl&nis.— If  “A.  G. 
Butler  ” is  right  in  thinking  that  this  plant 
is  not  a perennial,  and  that  the  shoots  which 
spring  up  out-of-doors  in  early  summer  and 
flower  later  on  come  from  seeds  self  sown 
the  previous  year,  then,  why  does  he  advise 
“ Violetta  ” to  winter  her  old  plants  indoors  ? 
I,  on  the  contrary,  maintain,  as  already 
stated  in  answer  to  a previous  query,  that  it 
i.4  a perennial,  dying  down  in  ivinter,  but 
springing  up  again  the  following  summer.  In 
further  proof  of  this  contention  I may  say  that 
I kept  a Sweet-scented  Tobacco  in  a pot  all  last 
year,  and  wintered  it  in  an  unwarmed  attic, 
when  it  died  down,  like  those  in  the  open  border, 
but  this  spring  two  shoots  sprang  up,  which 
were,  unfortunately,  afterwards  so  badly 
attacked  with  green-fly  that  I pulled  them  up, 
when  I found  that  they  both  sprang  from  the 
remnant  of  the  old  stem,  remaining  under  the 
earth  just  at  the  junction  with  the  roots. — 
H.  S.,  Dahfon. 

2.397.— Bunches  of  flowers.— The  proper 
way  to  arrange  bunches  of  flowers  is  to  do  so 
in  the  most  natural  manner.  There  cannot 
be  any  mistake  about  that.  When  the 
arrangements  are  complete  each  flower  should 
appear  as  if  it  was  growing  upon  the  plant. 
Let  the  centre  of  the  bunch  be  moderately 
higli,  and  in  proportion  to  the  width.  Flat, 
dumpy  arrangemements  offend  correct  taste,  as 
do  also  those  that  are  tied  to  sticks.  Over- 
crowding the  flowers  is  a common  mistake,  for 
v/hich  there  is  no  excuse.  The  fewer  the  flowers, 
providing  there  is  not  less  than  three  or  four 
colours,  the  better.  An  informal  arrangement, 
even  if  the  flowers  are  not  so  choice,  will 
generally  obtain  the  most  favour, —J.  C.  C, 
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GARDEN  WORK." 


Greenhouse. 

Do  not  push  the  fires  too  hard  in  frosty  weather.  The 
frost  must  be  kept  out.  of  course  ; but  it  will  bs  better  to 
let  the  thermometer  drop  a fetr  degrees  than  dry  the  life 
out  of  the  plants  with  an  excess  of  fire-heat,  as  it  will  not 
be  advisable  now  to  use  tbe  syringe  or  throw  much  water 
about.  The  ventilation  must  be  carefully  attended  to  ; m 
fiot  durin'^  such  weather  as  we  are  having  at  the  moment 
of  w’ritino-,  very  little  ventilation  beyond  what  takes  place 
naturallv  in  even  a well-built  house  will  be  required,  excep . 
on  bright,  sunny  days,  and  then  only  open  the  lights  <a 
little  at  the  top  to  let  out  the  impure  atmosphere,  closing 
a^ain  by  two  or  half-p.ast  two  in  the  afternoon.  More  than 
avera'*‘e  care  should beused  in  the  watering  during  frosty 
weather,  and  plants  standing  near  the  hot-water  pipes 
should  be  examined  ftequeuUy.  There  is  sure  to  be  more 
or  less  drip  in  frosty  weather,  even  when  the  water-pot  is 
used  with  care,  as  the  evaporation  from  the  inside  of  the 
house  will  freeze  on  the  glass,  and  drop  about  occasionally 
when  thawed  during  the  morning,  and  damp  is  more  fatal 
to  flowers  in  fros' y weather  than  at  other  times,  because 
ventilation  cannot  be  so  freely  given.  It  will  be  better  to 
pick  off  dead  leaves  and  faded  flowers  as  they  occur  than 
to  put  it  off  for  a general  clean  up.  The  latter  must  be 
edven  at  intervals,  and  at  such  times  the  Chrysanthemums 
and  other  plants  which  are  out  of  blossom  should  be  cut 
down  and  removed.  This  will  give  an  opportunity  for  a 
o’eneral  rearrangement,  and  will  do  much  to  make  the 
house  more  interesting’.  Continue  to  take  cuttings  of 
Chrysanthemums  as  opportunities  serve,  selecting  the 
stron"'est  suckers  from  the  bi'-e  of  the  plants.  Cinerarias 
and  Cilceolatias  of  the  large-fiowering  type  will  not  be 
safe  now  in  cold  pits.  Should  any  such  plants  at  any 
tim=  be  touched  by  a sudden  frost,  the  bast  treatment,  early 
in  tire  morning,  before  the  sun  reaches  them,  is  to  syringe 
them  heavily  with  cold  water,  cover  the  glass  heavily  with 
mats  and  as  soon  as  the  frost  has  all  been  drawn  out, 
which  will  appear  in  the  shape  of  a covering  of  ice  on  the 
leaves  remove  the  plants  to  a cool-house,  and  shade  when 
the  sun  shines  for  a day  or  two.  Mignonette  in  pots  will 
be  useful  now.  Keep  the  plants  in  a light  position  in 
a warm  greenhou.se.  Late-sown  plants  will  now  be  in  4S's, 
and  should  be  grown  on  a shelf  near  the  glass  in  a tempera- 
ture of  50  degs.  or  so.  These  later  plants,  if  welt  done, 
will  carry  very  fine  spikes  in  the  spring.  White  and  tellow 
Mar'ruerites  vvill  be  useful  lor  cutting  now,  and  be  valuable 
as  decorative  plants.  The  Golden  Source  d’Or  is  the  best 
yellow  Marguerite  far  cutting,  the  flowers  being  larger 
than  the  older  varieties.  Catlings  will  root  now  in  heat, 
and  make  nice  plants  for  spring  blooming.  Bulbs  coming 
into  flower  must  be  well  supplied  with  water.  Freesias 
.■hould  never  be  allowed  to  get  dry  after  they  are  through 
the  soil  Look  closely  after  insects,  especially  on  Pelar- 
■mcinms  and  Callas,  and  fumigate  moderately  at  the 
Hrst  fitting  opportunity  after  a fly  is  seen.  I suppose 
mo-t  people  have  more  plants  at  this  season  than  they 
have  room  tor.  This  is  a common  mistake  ; but  it  is  often 
fatal  to  o-ood  culture.  Mv  advice  is— do  not  keep  a sickly 
iilant  The  usual  run  of  greenhouse  plants  are  so  cheap 
nowadavs,  and  arc,  for  the  most  part,  so  easily  propagated 
■it,  home,  that  it  is  folly  to  crowd  up  the  healthy  plants 
with  those  which  are  not  thriving.  There  are  many  causes 
f,or  plants  losing  health,  apart  (rom  mistakes  iiipotiiiig 
and  watering. 

Stove. 


Make  a determined  attack  upon  all  insect  enemies.  -. 
inealy-but'  is  not  got  rid  of  now,  there  will  he  no  chance 
of  do'ino-  s°o  when  the  days  lengthen  and  the  work  in  other 
departments  is  pressing.  The  Stephanotis  is  often  infested 
with  this  pest.  Gardenias,  again,  are  very  subject  to  it.  I 
dr  not  think  that  anything  that  can  be  syringed  or  sprayed 
on  the  plants  will  get  rid  of  the  hugs  without  injuring  the 
plants.  Individuals  may  be  destrojed  ; hut  a good  breed- 
in»-  stock  always  remains,  and  these  have  to  be  sought  for 
in'Iheir  haunts  and  destroyed  with  the  sponge,  or  prodded 
out  with  a bit  of  stick  pointed  at  the  end.  As  Begonias 
go  out  of  flower,  many  of  the  plants  might  be  thrown  out, 
iiist  keeping  enough  to  furnish  cuttings  in  February,  as  I 
find  voung  plants  started  then  make  very  useful  decora 
live  kuff  by  autumn,  and  it  saves  the  bother  of  keeping  e 
lot  of  useless  stuff  on  hand.  The  same  rule  applies  to  a 
•mod  deal  of  the  soft  stuff  usually  grown  for  winter  hloom- 
iuo-.  Aiiv  Amaryllis  starting  into  growth  should  he  brought 
back  to  the  light  and  supplied  with  water.  These  are 
beautiful  decorative  plants,  but  too  expensive  just  yeL 
many  of  them,  for  general  culture.  When  thechoice  hybrid 
varieties  become  cheaper,  they  will  surely  be  run  after,  as 
1 hey  are  not  difficult  to  cultivate.  They  must  not  be  over- 
poUed  and  should  be  grown  in  turfy-loam  rather  sandy  in 
chara'cter  with  about  a third  of  old  manure  or  leaf-mould 
ini.xed  therewith.  The  repotting,  when  necessary,  should 
he  done  immediately  after  flowering.  Gloxinias  starting 
into  <rrowth  should  be  repotted,  and  pushed  on  in  a warm, 

■ enial  atmosphere.  Gloxinia  flowers  are  as  easily  obtained 
?n  February  and  March  as  at  any  other  eeason.  It  is  only 
a question  of  early  resting,  and  starting  c.arly.  I like 
«“edlin<'3  better  for  early  work  than  named  sorts,  and 
seedlings,  when  raised  from  a good  strain,  are  often  cxcel- 
ent  Khynehospermnra  jasminoides  placed  in  heat  now 
w.li  soon  throw  out  its  fra'graiit  pure-white  flowers 
Yeats  ago  this  was  regarded  as  a stove  plant  entirely  ; but 
it  will  flower  freely  in  a warm  greenhouse ; only,  of  course, 
ihe  flovs'ering  season  is  later.  Caladiums  should  be 
examined  occasionally  to  see  that  the  bulbs  are  all  right. 
Good  souni  roots  maybe  dried  off  completely  without 
harm;  but  if  ihs  bulbs  are  poorly  developed,  complete 
drying  off  is  apt  to  destroy  them.  Plants  for  the  decora- 
tion cl  the  dinner-table  are  generally  taken  from  the  stove 
at  this  season.  There  are  many  beautiful  things  in  foliage 
iilants,  especially  among  Crotons,  Dracicnas,  Aralias, 
Pandamis,  and  Palms.  The  variegated  Cyperus,  when 
well  done,  makes  an  elegant  plant ; but  it  is  not  always 
found  in  good  condition  ; the  eecret  being,  it  there  is  any 
secret  in  it,  to  divide  the  stock  plants  before  they  get  old  ; 
ill  fact,  a'l  i>lants  that  are  propagated  by  division  should 
be  divided  before  they  reach  specimen  size.  If  one  wishes 
to  work  up  a stock  quickly  of  any  plant  that  is  somewhat 


difficult  to  manage  in  this  respect,  the  best  way  is  divide 
the  plants  from  time  to  thus  whilst  still  full  of  youthful 
vis-our.  To  keep  variegated  plants,  such  .as  this  Cyperus, 
Pandamis  Veitohi,  and  Aspidistra  lurida  variegata,  in 
good  colour,  they  must  be  grown  in  poor  soil. 

Window  Gardening. 

The  frost  has  come  upon  us  rather  early  this  year, 
and  the  plants  in  small  window  conserva-tories,  unless 
warmed  with  a lamp  or  heavily  covered  outside,  must  have 
suffered  somewhat.  When  a Pelargonium  or  other  plant 
wita  suooulent  stems  gets  frozen  in  a window  or  a room, 
remove  it  to  a dark  cellar  at  once,  and  let  it  remain  there 
till  the  frost  has  completely  left.  It  is  iiot  so  much  the 
freezing  which  docs  the  injury  as  the  rapid  thaw  when  the 
sun  sbi’ikes  upon  the  plant,  or  the  natural  warmth  of  the 
room  causes  the  expansion  of  the  sap,  and  the  rupturing 
of  the  vessels  which  contain  it  If  a frozen  plant  is  damped 
with  cold  water  and  placed  in  the  dark  where  the  tempera- 
ture is  a little  above  freezing,  no  bad  effects  will  follow. 

At  this  season,  when  a severe  frost  may  set  in  suddenly, 
plants  in  windows  must  be  kept  on  the  side  of  dryness  at 
the  root.  Only  those  plants  having  flowers  to  support 
should  be  watered  oftener  than  once  a week.  The  Cactus 
family  will  scarcely  require  any;  water  at  all  at  this 
season.  Most  of  these,  and  there  is  an  immense  variety, 
make  excellent  window  plants,  especially  for  those  who 
have  not  much  time  to  look  after  them.  As  a rule,  these 
classes  of  plants  are  spoiled  by  kindness — by  giving  them 
water  when  they  ought  to  be  kept  dry  to  rest 
and  ripen  the  growth.  From  now  on  to  the  middle  of 
February,  Caoti,  Aloes,  and  the  whole  of  that  tribe  will 
be  best  kept  dry  ; but  must  not  he  exposed  to  much  frost. 

It  should  be  understood  that  a degree  or  two  of  frost  -will 
not  hurt  ordinary  window  plants,  if  they  have  had  fairly' 
dry  treatm-nt  to  harden  their  growth  for  some  weeks 
previously.  Ferns,  espeoiallv  the  evergreen  species,  must 
not  be  dried  off.  The  Maiden-hair  Ferns  are  frequently 
dried  off  in  room  culture  ; but  too  much  of  such  drying 
treatment  will  weaken  the  crowns  as  the  plant  is  a true 
evergreen. 

Outdoor  Garden 

Stake  all  newly-planted  trees  to  keep  them  steady,  as  a 
tree  that  is  constantly  disturbed  by  the  wind  cannot 
establish  itself  in  its  new  position.  In  the  removal  of 
large  handsome  sjiecimen  trees  or  shrubs  to  make  the 
transplanting  perfectly  safe  it  is  best  to  prepare  them 
tweli  e months  beforehand  by  digging  a deep  trench  round 
the  tree  to  he  moved  at  a suitable  distance  from  the  main 
stem,  cutting  all  the  roots,  filling  up  the  trench  again,  hut 
placing  some  leaf-mould  or  rich,  light  soil  near  the 
amputated  roots  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  pro- 
duction of  fibres.  Any  tree  so  treated  now  will  move  with 
perfect  safety  next  autumn.  Calceolaria  cuttings  rooting 
in  cold  frames  should  be  covered  with  mats  in  severe 
weather.  I have  had  them  covered  up  for  a month  in 
severe  weather  wilhoutanyiiijurioiis  effects.  Carnations, 
Picotees,  choice  Primulas,  and  Auriculas,  in  cold  frames, 
should  have  fresh  air  admitted  on  every  favourable  oppor- 
tunity. Phloxes,  Pentsteiiions,  and  other  hardy  plants 
that  are  sometimes  grown  in  pots  for  convenience  of 
removal,  should  he  plunged  to  the  rim  hi  ashes  or  Cocoa- 
nut-fibre  to  keep  the  frost  from  breaking  the  pots.  _ In 
severe  weather  a covering  of  snow  forms  a good  protection, 
and  ehould  not  be  removed.  During  frosty  weather 
manure  can  he  wheeled  on  herbaceous  borders,  and  spread 
among  the  plants  to  remain  as  a top-dressing  till  spring, 
and  then  forked  in.  The  best  position  for  choice  im- 
ported  Lilies  are  beds  of  Rhododendrons  and  hardy 
Azaleas,  the  soil  for  these  beinj?  i^enerally  specially  pre- 
pared with  leaf-mould,  peat,  and  manure,  the  addition  of 
such  materials  being  specially  suited  for  Lilies  and  oiher 
choice  bulbous  plant-s.  Get  Roses  planted  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ; but  it  will  be  better  to  let  the  plants  remain  laid  in 
by  the  heels  for  a time  than  plant  when  the  soil  is  wet  or 
frosty.  Tea  Roses,  purchased  in  pots,  should  be  kept  in 
cold  pits  till  spring,  in  the  meantime  p:iving  the  beds  a 
thorough  preparation  by  trenchin"  and  manuringf.  Tea 
Roses  require  rather  a lighter  soil  than  other  Roses,  and 
in  damp,  cold  situations  the  beds  should  be  raised  above 
the  ordinary  level,  and  I need  hardly  say  the  situation 
should  be  well  drained.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  place  a layer  of  drainage  in  the  bottom  of  each 
bed. 

Fruit  Garden, 

This  is  a good  season  for  giving  top-dressings  of  rich 
manure  to  old  fruit-trees  still  hale  and  hralthy.  In  such 
cases  the  top-dressing  will  he  more  immediately  beneficial 
if  the  surface  soil  is  removed  and  the  manure  placed 
Immediately  over  the  roots.  Sfcoue  fruits,  however,  should 
be  dealt  with  in  a very  careful  manner  in  this  respect,  as 
if  the  large  roots  receive  any  injury  from  spade  or  fork, 
it  will  very  likely  result  in  the  production  of  suckers  that 
will  prove  a permanent  injury  to  the  trees.  The  appli- 
cation of  lime  to  fruit-trees  is  a necessity  in  many  cases. 
Wherever  the  first  indications  of  Moss  on  Uie  branches  or 
stems  of  the  trees  is  noticed,  fresh  lime  will  be  beneficial. 
In  some  oases  draining  in  addition  may  be  necessary  to 
remove  stagnant  moisture.  This  is  work  which  may  be 
carried  out  now  wilh  advantage.  The  drains  ehould  not 
be  less  than  3 feet  deep,  and  the  pipes  not  less  than 
2 inches  in  diameter,  to  be  covered  in,  if  possilfie,  wit.h  a 
foot  of  stones  or  rubble  to  make  the  action  of  the  drains 
more  perfect  o.\\^  lasting.  Succession  Puie.s  shouM  nob  ba 
hurried  now  with  a high  temperature;  6D  degs.  at  night 
will  be  quite  sufticicnt,  The  fruiting-house  m?iv  be  5dc^s. 
higher,  with  a corresponding  rise  during  daylight.  Suln- 
cient  moisture  should  be  used  in  the  house  to  make  the 
atmosphere  genial;  but  do  not  overdo  it.  The  pruning 
and  training  of  Vines  and  I'eaches  under  glass  may  he 
proceeded  with.  This  is  work  that  can  be  done  very  well  in 
bad  weather,  and  the  help  of  the  outside  hands  can  often 
be  obtained  in  washing  paint  and  glass,  whitewashing 
walls,  &c.,  so  that  when  the  time  comes  for  forcing,  every- 
thing mav  be  in  a sw'eet  and  wholesome  condition.  In 


Vegetable  Garden. 

Keep  the  temperature  of  the  Mushroom-house  now 
steady  at  about  bU  degs.  Where  succession  beds  are  made 
up  at  frequent  intervals^ the  heat  arising  from  these  will 
keep  up  the  required  temperature  without  much  fire-heat. 
All  beds  are  best  covered  with  some  non-conducting 
material,  such  as  old  hay  or  clean  straw.  This  keeps  the 
temperature  steady,  checks  the  escape  of  the  moisture, 
and  increases  production.  When  it  is  necessary  to  gather 
the  Mushrooms,  the  material  can  be  lifted  off  carefully 
with  a stick.  When  the  Mushrooms  are  gathered  a water- 
ing of  warm  liquid-manure  may  be  given,  if  necessary,  and 
the  covering  can  then  be  replaced.  If  covering 
material  ever  gets  damp,  it  should  be  replaced  by  dr}',  as 
damp  Utter  on  the  beds  causes  the  spawn  to  run  out  and 
exhaust  itself  needlessly.  Ingathering  Mushrooms  remove 
them  with  a twist,  so  that  as  little  disturbance  of  the 
as  possible  is  incurred,  and  all  holes  made  should  be  lillea 
up  after  each  gathering.  Cauliflowers  that  were  sowii  last 
August  at  the  foot  of  a south  wall  in  the  hope  of  their 
passing  through  the  winter  safely,  should  be  sheltered  in 
severe  weather  with  evergreen  branches.  Lettuces  and 
other  salad  plants  in  frames  must  be  covered  on  cold  nights 
with  mats  or  litter.  Those  who  took  the  precaution  to 
cover  beds  of  outside  Lettuces  and  Endives  with  dry 
leaves  before  the  frost  set  in  will  now  have  a supply  of  well 
blanched  salading  that  will  be  valuable.  Covering  Celery 
by  encouraging  damp  sometimes  does  as  much  harm  as 
good.  It  is  more  important  to  throw  off  wet  than  to 
shelter  from  a few  degrees  of  frost ; hence,  whatever  pro- 
tecting material  is  used  should  be  dry  and  light,  iwo 
11-inch  boards,  nailed  together  in  such  a manner  as  to 
form  a coping,  are  often  of  more  use  in  protecting  Celery 
than  heavy  masses  of  damp  litter.  See  that  sumcient 
covering  is  placed  over  root  clumps,  especially  those  con- 
taining*Potatoes,  to  keep  out  frost.  Utilise  everything  in 
the  nature  of  rubbish  to  increase  the  manure-heap. 
Frosty  weather  will  be  a convenient  time  to  turn  and  pre- 
pare such  heaps  for  placing  on  the  land.  All  vacant 

•round  should  be  trenched  as  opportunity  serves. 

E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Vines  under  glass  should  now  be  pruned  ; this  may  in- 
deed be  done  at  any  time  after  the  leaves  fall,  and  where, 
as  usual  in  small  gardens,  plants  of  some  kind  are  grown 
beneath,  the  sooner  the  better,  on  account  of  the  extra 
lierht  admitted  to  the  latter.  Generally  speaking  the  spur 
system  is  by  far  the  best,  and  it  fine  bunches  are  desired 
the  laterals  should  not  be  cut  in  so  close  as  is  often  done, 
as  the  third  or  fourth  eye  will  often  throw  a stronger 
shoot  and  a larger  bunch  than  either  the  first  or  the  second. 
The  best  Grape  for  an  ordinary  greenhouse  fitted  with  hot- 
water  pipes  is  undoubtedly  the  good  old  Black  Hamburgh, 
the  quality  of  which  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  more 
handsome  but  watery  and  insipid  Gros  Colnian  and 
others  For  a cool  and  unheated  house  the^  Ro}al 
Muscadine,  Black  Prince,  and  Calabrian  Raisin  are 
very  suitable,  though  the  Black  Hamburgh  may  be 
done  well  in  an  unheated  house  with  sunny  south 
aspect  by  means  of  careful  ventilaiion.  Open-air  Vines 


mav  also  be  just  as  well  pruned  now  as  later,  and  a neater 
appearance  obtained.  I’aseion-flowers  or  other  climbers 


anoearance  uuuuucu.  i t , , , 

trained  under  Ibeslasa  ought  to  be  cut  in  without  further 
dflav  if  not  already  done,  as  they  obstruct  the  light  sadlj , 
and  much  shade  is  not  good  even  for  Ferns  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  It  will  be  as  well,  however,  to  leave  a few  ol 
the  stron<'est  and  best  matured  growths  of  the  past  season 
at  intervals,  as  these  will  probably  bloom  well  next  sum- 
raer  and  if  all  are  saorifleed  a season  s flowers  will  lie  lost. 
Ill  dealing  wilh  plants  of  this  kind  judicious  thinning  cub 
is  much  better  than  indiscriminate  shortening.  Late 
Chrysanthemums  will  he  beginning  to  bloom  now,  and 
sure  to  be  useful,  especially  as  there  is  always  great  dim- 
cully  in  inducing  Zonals  and  some  other  subjects  that 
succeed  easily  enough  in  country  places  to  produce  anj 
flowers  after  the  logs  of  November  have  set  in  where  the 
air  is  much  smoke-laden.  Some  of  the  best  late  kinds  are 
Fair  Jlaid  of  Guernsey  (of  this  I have  plants  that  are  non, 
December  2nd,  only  just  hegiiining  to  show  colour),  1 rin- 
cess  of  Teck,  Mrs.  N.  Davis,  Me'g  Merrilies,  Ceres,  Snow- 
drop  Virdnale,  and  Jean  Haohette  ; these  three  are  Pom- 
pons! am  the  last  two  of  the  Anenome  flowered  class.  In 
very  smoky  places  late  Chrysanthemums  do  not  open 
well  hut  in  small  towns  and  suburban  localittes  they  may 
be  managed  successfully  with  a little  care.  Bouvardias  in 

or  coming  into  bloom  should  have  a genial  warmth,  fre- 
quent overhead  sprinklings  and  some  weak 
once  a-week,  continuing  this  treatment  as  long  as  there 
a?e  any  more  trusses  to  expand  Tomatoes  wdl  now  be 
•'ettirig  over,  and  where  they  still  renjam  at  work  had  bet 
ter  be  cub  out ; I have  never  known  them  pay  for  rteit 

roomyet  in  town  air  during  the  depth  of  winter,  und  to 

Cuoumhers  the  same  remark  applies  with  eie^  g r*  ' 
force. 


Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  Bccemher 
\olh  to  Deceniht  r '2()!h. 


* hi  cold  or  iiortheni  distrtets  th.>  oi>(;mtioiis  re/err 
I under  “ Garden,  Work"  ir-a,*/  be  (Lfue  jroui  ten  days 

ii'ith  a-iunlln  no 


Z(J  uuaer  yj’WrurC.n,  rr  w/n,  J . 

afonui'jht  later  than  is  h^.re  indicated  tmih  equally  <jood 
result^.' 


tiling  mav  ue  in  a sweei-  ariu  wnuicsumc 
cleaning  Vines,  remove  the  loose  bark  ; but  do  not  peel  the 
Vines  too  closely  unless  mealy-bug  should  be  present.  In 
the  latter  case  everything  likely  to  harbour  the  insects 
ehould  be  removed,  and  the  interior  of  thehousetborougnly 
cleaned,  the  woodwork  being  painted,  and  the  walls 
washed  with  hot  lime.  When  ibi^  has  been  done  dress 
the  Vines  with  a strong  solution  of  Gishurst  compound, 
thickened  with  clay  and  soot  and  lime  to  the  consistency 
of  paint,  and  applv  with  a brash.  Pot  Vines  intended 
for  an  early  crop  ehonki  he  placed  in  position,  starting 
Vkich  a night  cemperaturs  ot  50  degs. 


Primed  and  trained  Peaches  under  The  trees  are 

vouns'  having  only  been  planted. two  years,  but  they 
hav-rraade  good  growth,  which  is  well  ripened,  and  looks 
verv^nising.  Very  little  pruning  has  been  done,  as  I 
wantShe  trellis  filled  quickly,  and  the  young  wood  was 
well  thinned  out  during  summer,  the 
shoots  being  stopped,  and  in  some  instances  the  httetais 
resnlUng  fh^erefroni  have  been  laid  in.  I « j ‘ 

Peach-trees  after  pruning  \nbh  a 

soan  (Joz  to  the  gallon),  nsiii,"  a sponge  , but  doing  the 
v^rk  carefully,  ?o  that  none  of  the  buds  are  lojured. 
Stopped  and  trained  winter  Tomatoes  and 
and  set  tbe  Tomato-flowers  as  they  come  to  asm  table  con 
dition.  Perfection  is  the  kind  I am  S' 
iflants  are  at  present  free  from  disease,  and  grow  >'-Dy [ - : 
()f  course,  every  flower  will  not  set ; but,  ge  ^ 

or  three  fruits  on  a cluster  I shall  be  D 

Centrally  grown  Criteiion  for  winter  work  ; hut  D® 
bein'' rather  small,  I have  taken  Perfeotion  llua  winter 
hisiead.  Sowed  Ououmber-seeds  to  raise  plants  to 
early  in  the  new  year.  Moved  more  hardy  Bhri.bs  I ulhe 
*(■  to  a forciiu'-house  to  get  the  flowers  forward.  Pruned 
fcm\%n  eaT7an\"for.h  walls,  The  trees  on  the 
aspect  are  mostly  of  cooking  varieties,  y 

well.  As  much  ycuiig  weed  13  lain  111  as  fh.ru  IS  spate  | 
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without  over-ovovvrtinf;-.  After  the  pruning  and  nailing  is 
finished,  I shall  give  the  trees  a good  syringing  '.with  a 
strong  solution  of  Gisliurst  compound,  in  which  some 
paraffin  oil  has  been  mived.  I find  this  dressing  vei_> 
useful  as  a preventive  of  insect  atfaclrs  in  spring.  A 
good  heavy  syringing  is  given,  so  that  the  liquid  can  pene- 
trate every  craoi  and  crevice.  -Strong  plants  of  Ilelis- 
bores  (Ohristmas  Roses)  in  pots  are  coming  very  full  of 
blossom.  The  large-ilowered  variety  is  more  effective  than 
fhe  type,  and  has  larger  flowers  and  bolder  foliage.  When 
the  flowers  have  all  been  gathered,  or  have  faded,  the 
plants  are  kept  till  spring  in  a pit,  and  will  be  planted  out 
on  an  east  border  in  March  without  any  disturbance  of 
the  roots.  A heavy  mulch  of  old  manure  is  placed  between 
the  plants,  and  water  will  be  given  when  necessary.  Tims 
treated  the  plants  may  be  potted  up  in  autumn,  and  will 
fl  iwer  abundantly  year  after  year,  giving  them  larger  pots 
as  the  roots  require  more  space.  Noticed  a few  green- 
flies on  the  Pelargoniums,  and  gave  a moderate  fumigation 
witli  Tobacco-paper,  following  tins  ne.'tt  morning  with  a 
good  syringing  with  clean  water.  If  necessary,  the  smoking 
will  be  repeated  in  a day  of  two.  Trenched  over  the  old 
Cabbage-bed,  throwing  it  up  rough  to  let  the  weather  act 
upon  it.  The  land  will  come  in  for  early  Potatoes,  the 
manuring  compost  being  filaced  in  the  drills  with  the  sets. 
After  the  Potatoes  are  lifted  the  land  will  come  iii  for 
Strawberries.  Gave  liquid  - manure  to  Arum  Lilies, 
Cinerarias, -and  Camel  its  just  expanding  their  blos-icms. 


FRUIT, 

FRUIT-TREF.  WALKS. 

1 HAVE  often  thought  that  in  many  gardens 
where  espalier-training  is  adopted — and  a capital 
system  it  is— the  trees  are  too  much  cramped 
by  the  espaliers  being  too  low.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  where  both  soil  and  climate  are 
fairly  suitable  for  fruit-culture.  In  inferior 
soils  it  may  be  necessary  to  restrict  growth  in 
order  to  retain  sufficient  control  over  the  trees 
to  secure  fertility  ; but  in  favourable  situations 
it  would  certainly  pay  better  to  allow  a fuller 
and  freer  development.  As  a rnlo,  espaliers  are 
pretty  much  the  same  height  everywhere,  and 
the  soils  that  are  capable  of  developing  and  sus- 
taining large  fertile  trees  are  placed  on  the  same 
level  as  those  of  an  inferior  character  where  the 
trees  are  sliorter-lived.  It  may  be  said,  of 
course,  that  the  trees  should  be  planted  wider 
apart,  and  so  permitted  to  extend  themselves 


land  is  valuable,  and  the  kitchen  and  fuiit 
gardens  must  necessarily  be  small.  If  tlie  fruits 
be  trained  over  the  w’alks,  the  open  squares  or 
quarters  could  be  wholly  devoted  to  vegetable 
culture,  unshaded  but  not  altogether  unshel- 
tered by  the  fruit-trees.  And  in  cold  springs 
shelter  of  a simple,  efficient  kind  might  easily 
be  applied  to  protect  the  blossoms.  At  any 
rate,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  there  would  be  as 
good  a chance  of  securing  a crop  of  fruit  by 
this  mode  of  training  as  by  any  other.  No 
doubt  the  first  cost  will  deter  many  from 
attempting  it,  but  those  who  are  fond  of  their 
Harden,  and  who  wish  to  make  the  most  of  a 
small  space,  will  find  these  fruit  bowers  or  pro- 
menades exceedingly  interesting  and  in  the 
end  profitable.  The  annexed  illustration  shows 
the  idea  here  noted  carried  out,  but  the  arches 
are  covered  with  Ivy.  This,  of  course,  can  he 
left  out,  although  very  pretty,  and  fruit-tree 
branches  trained  on  instead.  Also  the  boughs 
of  the  trees  after  they  have  been  planted  some 
years  could  be  so  trained  as  to  form  after  a time 
a natural  arch  over  the  walk  without  the  use  of 
the  iron  arches,  although  these  are  preferable, 
because  they  support  the  weight  of  thebranches 
when  laden  with  fruit,  and  prevent  damage 
from  wind  storms. 


Fiuit-tree  walk  and  Ivy  ooveved  avohes.  Engraved  for  G RDBNixa  Illustrated  from  a ftiDtograpU 
sent  by  Mis-  Mary  Cross,  Clnrkson  road,  Wisbech. 


Eeplanted  Box-edgings,  and  turned  over  and  re)3aiied 
warns.  Loolted  through  the  consen  atory  to  remove  faded 
flowers  and  diing  foliage.  Some  of  the  Chrysanlhemums 
that  are  past  their  best  have  been  cut  down  and  r.'moved, 
and  other  things  substituted.  Good  bushes  of  Genista 
elegans  and  Coronilla  glauca  are  liright  and  showy  now. 
Several  targe  plants  of  Luoulia  gratissima,  planted  out  in 
borders,  are  very  elfective.  Soot-water  has  been  given  to 
the  latter  with  good  effect ; it  gives  a darker  tint  to  the 
foliage,  and  I fancy  the  rose  tint  in  the  flowers  is  brighter 
from  its  use.  This  is  not  an  easy  plant  to  strike  ; but  I 
' have  the  young  side  shoots  that  start  away  after  the  plants 
have  been  cut  back  taken  off  with  a heel,  and  planted 
i firmly  in  sandy-peat,  under  a bell-glass,  and  they  gener- 
: ally  do  well. 

I 2393. — Worms  in  pots.— If  lime  is  not  procurable 

mustard  ami  water  will  very  soon  bring  the  worms  out  of 
the  pots.  Put  from  one  to’two  teaspoonsful  of  Mustaid 
to  a gallon  of  water  and  well  stir.  The  Mustard  must  be 
well  mixed  before  adding  to  the  water,  as  if  it  is  not 
the  lumps  will  turn  mouldy  when  left  on  the  earth. — 
Dorset. 

2390.— A neglected  garden.— If  the  soil  is  heavy 
manure  it  now.  The  fine  partiole.sof  which  it  is  composed 
will,  by  surface  attraction,  hold  the  fertilising  properties  of 
the  manure  in  safe  custody  till  the  growing  crop  is  ready 
to  take  it  up.  But  if  the  soil  is  of  a light,  sandy  nature, 
the  better  plan  would  be  to  apply  the  manure  in  a rotten 
state  in  the  spring. — L.  C.  K. 


tolerably,  and  this  is  done,  no  doubt,  to  some 
extent  ; but  espaliers  might  be  raised  much 
higher  than  they  now  are  with  advantage  to 
the  fruit  crops,  without  any  corresponding  dis- 
advantage worth  serious  consideration,  as  the 
shade  will  be  only  nominal,  and  there  are  many 
light  crops  in  summer  that  would  be  benefited 
by  the  partial  shade  of  a line  of  espaliers.  Were 
it  not  for  the  cost  of  election,  wire  erches  over 
tlie  principal  paths  would  be  an  interesting  way 
of  growing  Pears  and  Apples,  especially  the 
former,  and  if  they  were  trained  as  five-branched 
vertical  cordons  a good-sized  arch  would  soon 
be  covered,  and  if  the  arches  were  substantial 
there  would  be  but  little  cost  afterwards, 
beyond  an  occasional  coat  or  two  of  paint. 
Most  of  the  work  of  training  and  attention 
to  the  trees  could  be  carried  out  on  the  under 
side,  with  a pair  of  steps  on  the  path,  cleanly 
and  without  treading  the  borders  into  mortar. 
The  trees,  of  course,  would  be  planted  close 
to  the  edge  on  each  side  of  the  walk  with- 
out any  intermediary  borders.  This  would  be 
I an  excellent  plan  for  suburban  gardens  where 


2,nll—LordSuffield  Apple.  -This Apple 
is  supposed  by  some  gardeners  to  be  a rather 
tender  variety ; but  however  true  this  may  he  in 
some  localities,  I have  never  seen  the  slightest 
indication  of  it,  but,  on  the  contraiy,  I find  it  one 
of  the  hardiest  varieties,  and  on  the  Crab  stock  it 
grows  far  too  vigorously,  and  requites  lifting  or 
root-pruning  periodically  to  check  it  from 
making  too  much  wood  at  the  expense  of  fruit- 
buds.  Before  you  place  your  Lord  Suftield 
against  a wall  try  replanting.  Carefully  lift  it 
and  make  a large  hole  and  take  out  all  the  cold, 
clayey  soil  and  replace  it  -with  good  loam,  lime 
rubbish,  and  a little  rotten  manure.  Keep  the 
roots  as  near  the  surface  as  possible,  place  a 
stout  stake  to  the  tree,  and  give  a good  dressing 
with  half-rotten  manure,  and  if  your  tree  is 
well  rooted  I think  this  will  have  the  desired 
effect.  See  that  it  does  not  want  for  moisture 
during  hot  weather.  The  Bramley's  Seedling 
requires  very  different  treatment.  It  must  be 
lifted  or  root-pruned  in  order  to  check  it  from 
making  too  much  wood,  which  it  evidently  is 
doing.  I advise  you  to  try  root- pruning.  This 
must  be  done  thoroughly.  Take  out  a trench 
3 feet  away  from  the  stem,  and  down  as  far  as 
any  roots  are  to  be  found.  Now  fork  away  the 
soil  underneath  the  tree  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  there  are  any  big  roots  going  straight 
down,  which  is  probably  the  case ; if  so,  these 
should  be  cut  oft  close  up  to  where  they  start 
from.  Care  must  be  taken  to  preserve  all  the 
fibrous  or  small  roots,  and  all  these  should  be 
brought  as  near  the  surface  as  possible  as  the 
soil  is  being  returned  to  the  roots.  The  soil  should 
be  made  as  firm  as  pos.«ible.  The  fact  of  the 
Bramley’s  Seedling  growing  so  vigorously  is  evi- 
dence of  a suitable  soil  for  Apple-trees,  and  they 
only  want  to  be  managed  properly  to  make  them 
fruitful.  But  I have  no  doubt  they  will  require 
lifting  or  root-pruning  frequently  to  insure  their 
ripening  their  wood,  as  you  say  the  soil  is  of 
a clayiey  nature.  Apples  delight  in  a moderately 
heavy  soil,  provided  it  is  well  drained.  T.  A., 
Cirencester. 

“T.  C.  D.,”  who  writes  from  an  exposed 

situation,  with  a heavy,  clayey'  soil,  asks  if  this 
valuable  kind  would  be  likely  to  do  better 
against  a wall?  Well,  I should  certainly  say 
that  it  would,  and  in  soil  that  was  made  artifi- 
cially lighter  as  well.  For  here,  on  the  south 
coast,  where  the  soil  is  light,  this  Apple  grows 
most  freely,  and  fruits  at  an  early  age  ; but 
it  can  hardly  be  called  a very  hardy  Apple,  and 
for  that  reason,  I should  say  in  North  Britain  it 
would  need  the  protection  of  a wall  to  do  it 
justice. — J.  G.,  Hants. 

2422.— Name  of  an  Apple.— “J.  C.  S”  enqiuTe.s 
about  “Stanadine”  Apple.  I have  seen  Hus  Apple 
frequently  under  this  name  in  Shropshire  and  North  Here- 
fordshire, and  believe  it  to  be  Kin^  of  the  Pippins, _ or  if 
not  exactly  the  same,  the  difference  is  so  little  it  is  not 
worth  while  keeeping:  it  as  a separate  variety.- Jno. 
WATlilXS.  , ,. 

2592.— Pruning  young  frult-trees.--TheleadiiisT 
shoots  should  be  trained  in  at  full  length  till  the  wall  is 
covered. — E.  H. 

2440.— Destroying  scale  and  mealy-bug.— 
The  best  thing  I have  ever  come  across  for  the  purpose 
named  is  a preparation  of  nicotine  and  soap — sold  by  most 
nurserymen  and  seedsmen.  It  is  effective  and  quite 
harmless.— J.  G.  S. 
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Oape  Gooseberry  from  seeds. 

— Sow  the  seeds  in  heat  early  in  spring,  and 
treat  like  Tomato- plants.  The  plants  will  not 
stand  the  winter  in  the  open  air  ; indeed,  I 
hare  had  them  killed  in  an  unheated  orchard- 
house.  The  best  plan  will  be  to  strike  cuttings 
in  summer  for  keeping  over  the  winter.  Plant 
against  a warm  south  wall  in  summer.  In 
gardens  where  the  Cape  Gooseberr5'  is  appre- 
ciated the  plants  are  kept  under  glass  alto- 
gether— sometimes  a house  being  given  up  to 
it. — E.  H. 

2431.— American  blight  —When  the 

leavms  are  all  oif,  dress  the  whole  of  the  trees 
with  paratiin-oil,  undiluted,  dabbing  it  wcdl  into 
all  joints  and  crevices,  and  the  next  day  wash 
with  a strong  solution  of  soft-soap  or  (lishurst 
compound  and  tepid-water.  Repeat  the  dose 
on  tlie  first  appearance  of  the  blight  in  spring  or 
early  summer,  and  then  give  a coat  of  fresh 
slaked  lime-wash  and  soot. — J.  G.  S. 

2.j2G.  — Currant-bushes.—  “ North  Lin- 
colnshire” had  better  cut  his  White  Currant- 
oushes  back  near  to  the  ground,  so  that  they  may 
make  fresh  wood,  for  as  the  birds  have  already 
destroyed  the  buds  in  the  centre  of  the  bushes,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  make  good-shaped  ones 
again  without  starting  from  the  bottom.  I 
would  advise  that  when  the  growth  is  completed 
next  autumn,  directly  the  leaves  fall,  the  shoots 
be  drawn  as  closely  together  as  possible  with 
Eti  ing,  as  the  birds  cannot  then  get  at  the  greater 
portion  of  the  buds  at  all,  and  tliey  do  not  like 
the  look  of  thread  and  strings.  Dust  the  wood 
with  soot  and  lime. — J.  G.  H. 

2.j)!  — Early  eating  Apples.— I would 
recommend  “A.  B ,”  Co.  Clare,  to  try  the  follow- 
ing, as  they  are  the  most  reliable  croppers  and 
generally  satisfactory  early  dessert  Apples  here, 
and  I question  if,  as  far  as  varieties  are  con- 
cerned, they  could  be  improved  on,  provided 
there  is  nothing  exceptionally  unfavourable  in 
the  locality  ; Irish  Peach,  Kerry  Pippin, 
W'^orcester  Pearmain,  Red  .1  uneating,  Red 
Quarrenden,  Summer  Golden  Pippin,  Lady 
Sudeley,  Mr.  Gladstone. — .1.  G.,  Hunts. 

‘2ji.!— Manure  fora  Pig  tree.— I should 
not  think  it  is  the  want  of  manure  that  causes 
“ Mr.  .1.  Ilalloran’s  ” Fig-tree  to  be  unfruitful. 
1 would  recommend  pruning  in  April,  when  he 
will  easily  see  which  branches  are  showing  the 
young  Figs  and  which  are  barren.  Cut  the 
branches  that  are  not  required  clean  out,  right 
down  to  their  ba.se,  and  train  in  the  fruit- 
beaiing  ones  thinly,  so  that  they  get  plenty  of 
light  and  air  ; then  take  olf  the  old  soil  down  to 
the  roots  and  cover  them  with  fresh,  loamy  soil, 
mixed  with  old  mortar  rubbish,  and  tread  it  or 
r.iui  it  down  as  firmly  as  jou  can  make  it,  and 
should  there  be  a heavy  crop  of  fruit  water 
freely  with  li(iuid-inanure  while  it  is  swelling. 
Tills  will  do  more  to  swell  up  the  fruit  than  apply- 
ing manure  direct  to  the  roots. — .J.  G.,  Hants. 

2m7.— Making  bird  lime.— This  is  pro- 
duced by  boiling  the  bark  of  Holly  ; strip  the 
green  bark  off  Holly-twigs,  cut  into  thin  pieces, 
and  soak  in  a little  hot  water  for  a few  hours  ; 
then  bail  until  only  a thick,  gummy,  green 
liquid  remains.  This,  on  cooling,  will  become 
viscid.  In  the  country  the  boys  sometimes 
obtain  bird-lime  by  simply  chewing  upi  the  bark 
until  they  can  hardly  open  their  mouths,  which 
is  decidedly  a less  pleasant  mode  of  preparing 
it.  If  properly  mide  bird-lime  should  be 
capable  of  being  drawn  out  in  a fine  thread 
upon  a shoemaker’s  bristle,  by  twirling  whioli 
between  the  finger  and  thumb  a spiral  line  of 
the  lime  runs  over  it  from  end  to  end.  The 
bristle  is  then  stuck  into  a small  piece  of  bread, 
and  the  first  bird  which  attempts  to  pick  it  iq) 
is  caught.  There  are  other  and  more  wholesale 
ways  of  using  the  lime,  but  “ G.  Barcock  ” is 
probably  aware  of  them.  — A.  G.  Butuer. 

25  4 —Manure  from  an  eartfi  closet.— Use  1 
sprririulv  it  is  abous  the  he.st  possible  inarnu'e  tor  nearly 
everythin;'  that  grows,  anrt  especially  for  vegetables,  anil 
lilairs  or  tlowers  of  strong  growth,  such  as  Hnnrtowers, 
ilollyhocUs,  Dahlias,  &c. — J.  D.  S. 

‘2.")7i  — All  foliage  but  no  flowers. 

— .“One  in  a Fog”  hai  probably  taken  a 
garden  which  has  been  heavily  manured  for 
vegetables,  and  his  Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsia<-, 
being  too  well  fed,  have  grown  rank.  I si  ould 
recommend  him  to  plant  next  year  in  5-inch 
p )ts  and  sink  them  in  the  ground  ; he  will  thus 
check  the  development  of  leaf-buds  and  obtain 
bowers  in  their  place. — A.  G.  Butleb. 


OROHIDS. 

L.ELIA  PUMlLA  AND  L.  DAYANA. 
The  tlowers  sent  by  “T.  A.,  Manchester,”  are  of 
the  first-named  species.  Hewrites:  “Iboughtthe 
three  plants  from  which  the  flowers  were  cut  for 
L.  Dayana.  Are  these  of  the  same  plant — if  not, 
wdiat  is  the  difference  ?”  They'  are  not  the  same 
plant,  and  I do  not  ev'en  myself  recognise  it  as 
a variety  of  L Dayana,  although  it  is  so  called 
by  many  ; but  the  differences  are  too  great,  I 
think,  to  admit  of  this.  Lielia  putnila  flowered 
flrst  in  this  country  upwards  of  fifty  years  ago, 
so  that  it  is  by  no  means  a new  plant  to  culti- 
vation. It  has  had  a variety  of  names  in  these 
fifty  years,  and  in  most  instances  has  been 
denominated  a Cattleya.  Thus  it  has  been 
figured  aud  described  under  the  names  of  C. 
Pineli,  C.  pumila,  C.  spectabilis,  C.  rnarginafa, 
Lailia  ^finstans,  and,  lastly,  Bletia  pumila. 
The  name  does  not  refer  to  tlie  size  of  the 
flower,  which  measures  some  4 inches  across  the 
petals,  which  are  longer  than  the  bulb,  and  the 
flower  is  thick  and  fleshy,  and  very  showy.  The 
sepals  ami  petals  are  rose  colour,  or  rosy- 
purple  ; the  sepals  much  narrower  than  the 
petals.  The  lip  is  rolled  round  the  column  at 
its  base,  with  tlie  margins  reflexed ; the  portion 
rolled  over  the  column,  and  forming  a tube,  is 
tlie  same  colour  as  the  petals,  but  the  reflexed 
margins  aud  the  front  lobe  are  of  a rich  deep- 
piirple,  saving  a pale  triangular  portion  of  the 
centre  part,  which  is  more  or  less  of  a constant 
cliaracter.  The  throat  is  light  coloured  or  pale- 
yellow,  having  one  or  two  slight  ridges  in  the. 
interior.  The  plant  at  flrst  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  British  Guiana.  This,  if  correct, 
does  not  appear  to  be  its  home,  for  it  is  found 
in  great  abundance  in  the  province  of  Rio  de 
.Janeiro,  and  I think  all  the  plants  now  in  this 
country  are  from  that  district.  The  plant 
known  as 

L.ei.ia  Dvyaxa  is  one  of  Mr.  Boxall’s  dis- 
coveries in  Brazil  some  fourteen  years  ago,  but 
I am  unaware  in  wliat  district.  It  is  a plant 
which  grows  in  about  the  same  style  as  L. 
pumila,  and  is  of  nearly  the  same  stature.  Eacli 
kind  has  but  a single  leaf  on  the  bulb,  and 
both  bear  but  a single  flower  on  the  peduncle, 
or  footstalk.  L.  Diyana,  however,  varies  more 
in  colour  than  L.  pumila.  In  some  varieties 
wliich  I saw  recently  in  bloom  the  front  por- 
tion of  the  lip  and  the  re  flexed  side-lobes  were 
almost  black,  but  at  all  times  it  is  of  a very 
deep-purple  ; but  the  raised  fringed  ridges  of  the 
lip  appear  to  me  to  make  it  a very  distinct  plant 
to  L.  pumila.  Both,  however,  are  very  beautiful 
plants.  The  L.  Dayana  is  also  mostly  to  be  found 
with  a white  throat,  and  it  moreover  appears  to 
do  well  somewhat  cooler.  Neither  of  the  plants 
require  much  soil  about  their  roots,  and  they 
thrive  best  on  blocks  of  wood,  or  in  shallow 
hanging  baskets,  so  that  they  may  he  hung  up 
near  the  glass  in  tlie  full  light,  and  it  should 
have  a fair  amount  of  sunshine,  but  be  shaded 
from  the  full  solar  heat.  During  the  growing 
season  the  temperature  may  run  high,  and 
during  the  winter  the  usual  heat  given  for 
Gattleyas  will  suHice.  A good  supiily  of  water 
is  necessary  through  the  .summer,  aud  so 
drainage  is  of  the  flrst  importance,  and  during 
the  winter  season  the  plants  should  never  be 
dried.  'Fhis  state  of  things  would  not  suit  l.he 
small  slender  bulbs  ; but  keep  tbein  always 
just  moist  if  you  would  keep  the  plants  in 
robust  health.  Matt.  Bbamiu.h. 


ORCHID.S  AND  THE  FOG-ANNIHILATOR. 
I HAVE  several  enquiries  about  this  appliance, 
aud  I do  not  wonder  at  it,  for  tlie  fog  while  I am 
writing  this  is  very  dense,  and  if  anyone  has 
Orchids  in  flower  tliey  may  bid  them  good-bye 
if  within  the  reach  of  its  influence.  I have 
eiKpurie.s  from  one  lady  who  signs  herself 
“ Louie  ” and  another  from  “ Constance,” 
neither  of  whom  give  any  address,  but  they  say 
their  Orohid-houses  are  in  London.  Now,  ladies, 
you  should  have  set  about  this  matter  sooner  ; 
but  you  have  been,  no  doubt,  like  many  more, 
unbelievers  in  the  efllcacy  of  its  merits ; yon 
have  been  waiting  for  the  scientific  men  to  find 
out  what  are  the  deleterious  elements  in  the 
fog.  Now,  I shall  be  glad  to  know  this  myself  ; 
hut  I would  also  like  to  save  my  Orchid  flowers, 
aud  this  appliance  will  do  it,  and  anyone  may 
tell  me  what  are  the  constituent  parts  of  the 


fog  afterwards.  Tliis  appliance  I first  saw  ex- 
liibited  at  the  show  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
in  the  Temple  last, June.  Mix  Toope,  the  in- 
ventor, grows  Orchids  well  at  Stepney,  a 
most  outlandish  locality  for  the  cultivation  of 
such  plants.  Here  I havefromtimetotimevisited 
him  to  test  the  efficacy  of  tliis  patent.  I have 
never  seen  his  plants  in  a veiitable  thick  fog,  such 
as  at  the  time  of  writing  is  spreading  over  London, 
but  I am  told  it  keeps  the  houses  quite  clear  of 
fog.  At  any  rate,  it  is  the  best  system  for  the 
ventilation  of  Orchid-,*. • uses,  cheap,  clean,  and 
perfectly  sa‘'e.  It  bti»g  a patent,  I do  not  care 
to  say  too  much  about  it,  or  perhaps  the  inventor 
may  be  down  upon  me,  the  chief  point  being  in 
the  ventilating  boxes  below.  You  had  better 
write  to  him,  asking  him  for  information.  I think 
he  is  an  advertiser  in  this  paper.  1 was  down 
seeing  him  a short  time  ago,  and  all  I can  say 
now  is  that  the  system  seems  perfect,  and  that 
his  Orchids  are  in  the  best  of  health  and 
tliriving  well.  I want  him  to  give  it  a trial  in 
some  of  the  nurseries  about  London,  so  that  we 
may  have  public  demonstration  of  its  efficacy. 

M.att.  Bbamiu.e. 


TREATMENT  OF  DENDROBIUMS. 

I AM  asked  by  “ Mole”  for  some  information  about 
Dendrobiuins?  Now,  no  species  is  named,  so 
that  I am  somewhat  at  a loss  to  know  where  to 
begin.  The  Dendrobiuins  are  a large  family, 
c lining  from  all  sorts  of  places  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  and  requiring  different  treatment, 
according  to  what  they  are  ; but,  say  that 
“ Mole  ” means  such  kinds  as  D,  Devonianum, 
1).  Wardianuni,  1).  nobile,  1).  Ainsworthi,  and 
the  like,  I must  .say  these  plants,  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  should  be  kept  at  the  cool  end  of 
tlie  Gattleya-house,  and  tliey  slioiild  be  dry,  or 
nearly  so,  until  the  buds  begin  to  form  in  the 
stem.  When  these  are  visible,  then  give  nioie 
water— a little  at  first,  and  more  by  degrees — 
and  remove  them  to  the  ivarm  end  of  the  same 
house  until  they  have  thoroughly  wakened  up, 
when  they  will  do  with  a little  higher  tempera- 
ture, and  the  fiowers  will  quickly  develop,  and 
after  these  have  faded  they  may  he  kept 
on  growing  to  make  flowering  bulbs  for  the  next 
season,  and  after  this  has  been  done  they  shouhl 
be  removed  to  a cool  and  sunny  place,  aud  the 
water  should  then  be  withheld  in  a great 
measure.  This  will  ripen  and  harden  them  off, 
which,  when  accomplished,  they  may  find  tlieir 
winter’s  (juarters,  as  before  stated,  in  the  cool 
end  of  the  Gattleya-house.  I do  not  know  if 
this  is  any  of  the  sort  of  information  re((uired 
by  my  friend,  if  not,  perhaps  he  will  kindly 
name  the  species  he  means,  and  I will  he  happy 
to  tell  him  all  that  I know  about  it. 

Matt.  Bbamude. 


‘2.')9L— Package  of  bulbs  foi*  China. 

— Some  years  ago  I had  a number  of  Lily  bulbs 
sent  to  me  from  India.  'J'liey  were  packed  in  a 
wooden  box,  not  air-tight,  with  dry  mould 
between  them,  and  every  bulb  arrived  in  a 
growing  condition.  As  I have  never  had  lieat 
enough  at  command  to  bloom  them  this  was 
not  an  iiiimixed  blessing.  In  like  manner 
Lilies  sent  from  Japan  are  rolled  up  in  moist 
clay  and  packed  in  layers  in  a wooden  box  with 
dry  clay  or  loam,  in  powder,  filled  in  between. 
I believe  tlie  water-tight  zinc  case,  being  also 
air-tight,  was  at  the  root  of  the  mischief. — 
A.  G.  Butler. 

25.SS.— Notice  to  quit,  &C.— The  house 
and  garden  having  been  taken  for  a definite 
period,  a notice  of  “J.  H.  M.’s”  intention  to 
quit  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  is  not  neces- 
sary. If  he  is  not  a market-gardener  “ J.  II.  M.” 
cannot  legally  remove  anything  growing  in  the 
garden,  whether  planted  by  him  or  not,  without 
the  consent  of  his  landlord  or  his  agent, — 
J.  J.  Bayne. 

24.34  Desti’oying  woodlice. — “ J.  G.  ’s  ” 
query  in  Gakdeninu  of  Nov.  22  escaped  my 
notice  till  recently.  If  “J.  G.”  lives  in  the 
country  it  should  be  no  dithcnlly  to  tiiid  a toad  ; 
but  if  he  is  resident  in  a town  perhapi  he  has 
some  country  friends  who  will  send  him  one. 
Probably  now  toads  are  dormant  for  tlie  ivinter, 
b it  if  “.L  G.”  waits  till  spring  he  should  easily 
get  one,  and,  meanwhile,  he  might  ado)it  other 
expedients  for  destroying  woodlice  if  they  are  a 
trouble. — A H. 
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OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

CHRISTMAS  ROSES  (HELLEBORQS). 

Aljiost  everyone  knows  the  white  Christmas 
Rose,  and  it  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  hardy 
perennials,  flowering,  as  it  does,  in  the  open  air 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  when  little  else  is  in 
bloom,  coming  in  particularly  useful  for  Christ- 
mas, when  flowers  are  wanted  in  plenty,  but 
are  somewhat  scarce.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
the  season  of  the  Christmas  Rose  extends  from 
October  into  April.  It  commences  with  the 
white-flowered  kinds,  of  whichH.niger  is  typical 
and  best  known,  and  it  closes  with  the  red- 
flowered  sorts,  the  finest  of  which  is  H.  colchicus. 
These  last  are  often  called  Lenten  Roses — but 
more  of  them  later  on.  We  will  take  them  in 
the  order  that  they  come,  and  glancing  at  the 
white-flowered  sorts,  detail  their  merits,  many 
uses,  and  most  successful 

Method  of  cultivation  and  increa.se. — II. 
niger  is  easily  known  by  its  thick  glossy  leaves 
and  white  flowers.  No  iflant  better  deserves. 


little  librous-peat  will  not  come  amiss.  They 
love  a fair  amount  of  moisture,  but  not  of  a 
stagnantkiud,  and  partial  shade  is  an  advantage, 
such  as  would  be  afforded  by  a wall  or  a 
shrubbery.  Only  in  this  last  case  on  no  account 
should  the  roots  of  the  shrubs  be  allow'ed  to  run 
through  the  soil  and  exhaust  it,  or  the  plants 
will  certainly  fail.  It  is  much  better  in  the  case 
of  these  Hellebores  to  devote  a small  bed  or 
border  to  them  exclusively,  as  then  their  little 
cultural  requirements  can  be  the  better  attended 
to.  Planted  in  a soil  and  situation  such  as 
advised  above,  they  ought  to  thrive,  and  nothing 
more  remains  but  to  advise  the  placing  of  a thin 
mulch  of  Moss,  or  some  clean  material,  among 
them  as  the  flowering  season  commences,  as 
this  will  greatly  aid  to  keep  the  blooms  clean, 
by  preventing  tire  rain  from  splasliing  the  soil 
upon  them.  These  Christmas  Roses  may  be  left 
for  years  undisturbed,  and  will  then  grow  into 
great  tufts,  but  the  time  will  come  w hen  they 
need 

Dividinc,  whilst  some  may  wish  to  perform 
this  operation  in  order  to  increase  their  stock. 


riower.i  of  Ilelleboriw  ro.r.nierzicnr.'illi  Bcnary. 


or  better  repays,  good  cultivation,  but  some  are 
not  successful  with  it.  Plants  of  this  kind  are 
imported  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  are  ottered 
at  a most  alluring  rate  to  induce  amateurs  to 
buy  them.  My  advice  is,  do  not  buy.  These 
plants  are  collected  from  their  mountain  homes  ; 
they  are  ruthlessly  torn  up  without  regard  to 
the  roots,  the  leaves  are  cut  off,  they  are  packed 
closely  in  boxes,  and  forwarded  by  the  collectors 
to  agents,  who  distribute  them.  They  have  a 
long  overland  journey,  and  often  get  heated  on 
the  way,  and  yet  another  long  journey  by  land 
and  water  before  they  reach  England.  They 
are  described  as  being  full  of  flower-buds,  and  so 
they  are,  but  few  flowers  may  be  induced  to  open. 
The  plants  may  be  planted,  and  the  majority  of 
them  will  die.  I once  planted  1,000,  and  did 
not  save  100  of  them.  It  is  better  and  infinitely 
more  satisfactory  to  obtain  from  some  good 
English  nurseryman  healthy,  home-grown  plants, 
and  these,  if  planted  with  care,  are  sure  to 
succeed,  and  give  good  flowers  in  abundance 
the  same  season.  Christmas  Roses  will  thrive 
in  any 

Ordinary  harden  soil,  but  do  better  in  a pre- 
pared site  which  has  had  some  good  fibry-loam 
and  well-rotted  manure  dug  into  it,  whilst  even  a 


or  it  may  be  necesary  to  transplant  some  of  the 
plants  to  fresh  sites  and  gardens.  Transplant- 
ing large  specimens  is  almost  sure  to  end  in 
failure  and,  perhaps,  entire  loss  of  the  whole 
stock.  When  big  plants  are  lifted  they  should 
be  most  carefully  divided  into  small  pieces,  each 
one  with  a few  roots  attached,  and  these,  if 
planted  firmly  in  good  light  soil,  soon  put  forth 
fresh  roots  and  grow  away  all  right.  This 
should  be  done  in  spring  or  summer,  as  that  is 
the  plants’  growing  season,  and  the  divided 
pieces  take  more  readily.  If  done  in  autumn 
and  winter  the  flowering  is  interfered  with,  if 
not  quite  destroyed,  and  the  divided  pieces  may 
perish  before  they  commence  to  grow.  Of  course, 
it  is  important  if  dry  weather  follows  upon 
division  that  the  plants  be  occasionally  watered ; 
but  if  the  site  is  a shaded  one  the  need  of  this 
will  not  be  frequent.  All  the  above  applies  to 
Christmas  Roses  in  the  open  ground,  and  from 
this  system  of  culture  good  and  pure  flowers 
may  be  had  in  the  greatest  profusion  ; but  these 
lovely  Christmas  Roses  are  beautiful  in  pots  or 
tubs,  for  which  purpose  they  may  be  taken  up, 
grown,  and  brought  on  into  bloom  under  glass. 
After  the  Chrysanthemums  are  over  the  house 
might  be  gay  with  Christmas  Roses,  and  there 


the  flowers  would  be  absolutely  pure  and  un- 
soiled. Of  course,  they  cannot  be  annually 
lifted  and  replanted,  as  this  would  soon  spoil 
them  ; but  the  Christmas  Rose  is  so  well 
adapted  for 

Pot  or  tub  culture  that  this  method  of 
growing  it  might  be  extended.  Strong  plants 
may  be  potted,  or  several  placed  in  a tub.  They 
may  stand  outside  in  a partially-shaded  spot  all 
through  the  summer — in  fact,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year— only  being  brought  in  under 
glass  as  they  come  into  flow'er.  If  they  are 
treated  generously  and  well  looked  after  they 
will  flower  equally  as  well  and  freely  as  the 
plants  in  the  open  ground,  and  the  plants  being 
under  glass,  flowers  can  be  cut  at  any  time.  The 
beauty  of  fine  specimens  in  pots  or  tubs  must  be 
seen  before  it  can  be  fully  appreciated,  for  cer- 
tainly no  other  hardy  plant  better  repays  good 
culture  in  this  way.  Helleborus  niger  itself  is 
extremely  variable.  There  are  some  inferior 
forms  of  it,  and  others  remarkably  fine.  H. 
altifolius  is  a magnificent  kind,  larger  in  all  its 
parts  than  H.  niger,  its  leaf-stalks  lieing  1 foot 
or  more  in  length,  and  the  blossoms  borne  on 
similar  long  stalks  are  sometimes  as  much  as 
5 inches  across.  It  is  probably  the  finest  Christ- 
mas Rose  in  existence,  and,  moreover,  com- 
mences to  bloom  as  early  as  October.  Other 
fine  forms  of  H.  niger  are  kuow’n  respectiv^ely 
as  the  Riverston  and  the  St.  Brigid  varieties, 
both  of  which  bloom  at  the  same  time  as  the 
common  form.  H.  olympicus  is  a slender  grow- 
ing, white-flowered  species,  flowering  from 
January  to  March.  The  flowers  vary  in  colour, 
from  pure-white  to  a greenish-white  hue. 

Red-flowered  kinds  are  interesting  and 
pretty,  thought  not  so  valuable  as  the  white 
ones.  The  best  is  certainly  H.  colchicus.  It  is 
very  vigorous,  the  plant  making  a mass  of  rich 
dark-green  leaves,  lA  feet  to  2 feet  in  height. 
The  flowers  are  of  a dark-purplish  colour,  borne 
on  long  stems  above  the  foliage,  and  appearing 
from  January  almost  into  April.  Several  very 
fine  hybrids  have  been  raised  by  crossing  this 
species  with  other  kinds.  Some  of  the  best  are 
Colchicus  coccineus,  fine  rich  colour,  brighter 
than  the  type  Commerzienrath  Benary  (here 
figured),  white,  spotted  with  crimson,  a lovely 
variety.  F.  C.  Heinemann,  a spotted  reddish- 
purple,  and  Olban  Otto,  white.  These  succeed 
under  the  same  culture  as  the  common  Christmas 
Rose,  and,  as  before  said,  their  value  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  considerably  prolong  the  season 
of  this  lovely  flower.  However,  when  we  think 
or  speak  of  Christmas  Roses  it  is  the  charming 
pure-white  flowered  kind  which  flowers  at 
Christmas  that  is  uppermost  in  the  mind. 

' Although  a well-known  flower,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  it  is  either  extensively  or  well  grown  in 
gardens  generally.  It  is  ill  adapted  for  dotting 
about  in  the  sunny  and  oft-disturbed  mixed 
border,  but  if  those  who  desire  to  have  its  pure 
blossoms  in  quantity  for  personal,  house,  or 
church  adornment  at  the  great  festival  of  the 
year,  will  only  take  a little  trouble,  and  give 
the  plants  special  culture  in  some  suitably 
situated  and  well-prepared  border,  white 
flow'ers  at  Christmas,  instead  of  being  a scarcity, 
as  now  t'hey  too  often  are,  will  be  profuse  and 
plentiful  enough  for  all  purposes.  A.  H. 


A NEW  HARDY  PLANT  (GERBERA 
JAMESONI). 

Tiil.s  is  a new'  hardy  plant,  and  readers  of 
Gardeninc;  in  search  of  something  new,  novel, 
and  beautiful  to  purchase  for  next  season  should 
certainly  obtain  a plant  of  the  Gerbera.  It 
belongs  to  the  great  Composite  order  w'hich  has 
so  enriched  our  gardens,  and  although  other 
members  of  its  family  are  know'ii,  they  have  not 
found  favour,  nor  been  generally  cultivated.  In 
this  species,  however,  we  hav'e  a kind  of  ster- 
ling merit  that  will  become  popular,  and  be 
extensively  grow^n.  It  is  a native  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, having” been  discovered  in  that  country  a 
few  years  ago  by  a Mr.  Jameson.  In  habit  of 
growth  it  much  resembles  the  Hawkweeds  or 
Hieraciums,  having  a close  tuft  of  spreading 
leaves  forming  a flat  rosette,  each  leaf  being 
nearly  a foot  long.  The  flowers  are  borne 
singly  on  a footstalk  a foot  or  so  long,  and  aie 
as  much  as  4 inches  across,  and  of  the  most 
glowing  scarlet  colour,  without  a doubt  alto- 
gether the  brightest  coloured  flower  that  the 
extensive  order  of  Composites  has  given  us. 
Each  flower  lasts  for  at  least  a fortnight,  and  as 
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they  are  produced  successionally  the  plaut  lasts 
in  Hower  for  several  months.  In  Mr.  Thomp- 
son’s garden  at  Ipswich,  where  there  are  several 
plants  in  pots,  there  have  been  flowers  from 
Maj'  until  October  upon  one  or  other  of  the 
plants.  Being  a new  plant,  and  coming  from  a 
naturally  warm  country,  it  is  not  yet  possible 
to  speak  very  authoritatively  of  its  hai’diness 
or  capacity  to  withstand  our  winters.  Most  of 
the  plants  hitherto  flowered,  and  all  that  I have 
seen,  have  been  grown  in  pots.  As  a pot  plant 
it  is  charming,  well  meriting  good  culture, 
and  growing  freely  in  light  sandy-loam. 
Doubtless,  as  it  becomes  more  plentiful  it  will' 
be  tried  out-of-doors,  and  its  beliaviour  duly 
related.  It  will  in  all  probability  succeed  in 
warm,  sunny  borders.  One  thing  is  certain,  it 
is  a new  plant  of  striking  beauty  and  great 
merit,  and  those  who  wish  for  something  fresh 
and  good  had  better  obtain  it,  and  grow  it  in  a 
pot,  until  its  capabilities  out-of-doors  are  found 
out  and  made  known.  A.  H. 


•2339.— Digging  tree  leaves  into  stiff 
soil. — The  tree-leaves,  when  decayed,  are  very 
beneficial  for  heavy  land  ; but  I should  not 
recommend  their  use  in  land  in  afresh  condition  ; 
they  are  so  long  in  decaying  when  buried  in 
small  quantities.  When  placed  in  a heap  they 
ferment,  and  decay  soon  sets  in  ; but  even  with 
this  treatment  Oak  - leaves  are  T2  months 
before  they  decay  sufficiently  to  have  any  value 
as  manure,  and  I have  seen  them  taken  out 
of  pits  quite  fresh  at  the  end  of  T2  months  when 
they  have  gone  in  dry. — E.  H. 

The  leaves  ought  to  be  laid  up  in  aheap 

for  a season  until  they  are  reduced  to  what 
gardeners  term  leaf-mould.  This  is  excellent 
material  to  dig  into  stiff  soil;  anil  it  also 
possesses  good  fertilising  properties.  Tlie}"  may 
be  dng  in  the  same  season  they  are  gathered  ; 
but  this  is  not  desirable,  as  the  small  pieces  of 
wood  amongst  them  sometimes  create  fungoid 
growths,  which  are  injurious  to  the  roots  of 
plants. — J.  D.  E. 

2')90  —Laying  out  a shady  border.— 

I should  certainly  not  sacrifice  the  Yew-hedge, 
but  convert  the  back  of  the  border  into  a.  shrub- 
bery, by  planting  Hollies  and  Privets,  inter- 
spersed with  large  plants  of  the  common  Male- 
Fern  (Lastrea  Fi!iv-mas),  Ilart’s-tongue  (Scolo- 
pendrium  vulgare),  and  a few  other  hardy  Ferns, 
in  front  of  these  I should  plant  clumps  of 
Hepatica,  Lily  of  the  V’alley,  Violas,  and 
Pansies,  and  I think  this  border  will  give  you 
as  much  satisfaction  as  any  spot  in  your  garden. 
— A.  6.  Butler. 

2.580.  — Treatment  of  Irises.  — You 
should  have  planted  the  Irises  last  autumn. 
You  could  hardly  expect  I.  reticulata,  one  of  the 
so-called  winter-flowering  varieties  (some  of 
which  actually  do  bloom  in  mid-winter),  to  pro- 
duce flowers  this  year  if  you  only  bought  the 
roots  in  the  spring.  I.  pallida,  which  flowers 
about  June,  was  perhaps  not  sufficiently  estab- 
lished. If  liberally  treated,  you  may  expect 
flowers  on  both  of  them  next  year.  A deep, 
moist,  loamy  border,  well  enriched  with  stable- 
manure,  suits  most  Irises  ; but  Iris  susiana,  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  of  all,  and  the  most 
singular  in  its  colouring,  requires  a hot,  dry 
soil  ; and  if  it  refuses  to  bloom,  it  is  a good 
plan  to  partly  fork  it  out  of  the  ground,  so  as 
to  expose  the  tubers  in  the  summer-time  to  the 
full  heat  of  the  sun,  covering  the.m  in  the 
autumn  with  dry,  well-decayed  stable  litter. — 
A.  (4.  Butler. 

2>37.— Bulrushes  in  a pond.— It  is 

remarkable  how  persistently  correspondents 
continue  to  apply  the  name  of  Bulrush  to  what 
is  not  a Pvush  at  all,  but  a Reed.  The  plant 
referred  to  by  “ M.  S.  G.”  is  no  doubt  the  Reed 
Maoe.  I have  never  known  this  plant  raised 
from  seed.  It  is  so  common  in  country  districts 
that  no  one  troubles  about  raising  seedlings. 
If  you  can  get  a plant,  tie  its  roots  up  in  a bag 
of  soil,  and  weight  it  with  a large  stone.  Then 
drop  it  in  in  about  2 feet  depth  of  water.  In 
due  time  it  will  establish  itself. — J.  C.  C. 

257.5.— Planting  Lilies.— A gooddeal  depends  upon 
the  soil  and  situation.  If  I had  any  doubt  about  the  mat- 
ter, I should  pot  the  b'ulbs  and  plunge  them  over  the  rim 
in  Coooa  nut-fibre  or  old  leaf-mould  in  a cold  pit,  and 
plant  out  next  April.  They  ought  to  do  very  well  planted 
out  now,  but  the  cold  pit  ensures  safety. — E.  H. 

My  experience  is  that  the  Lilies  men- 
tioned do  tvell  when  planted  out-of-doors  before 


the  winter,  but  some  growers  consider  L.  Harrisi 
too  delicate  to  be  so  treated,  and  advocate  its 
being  grown  solely  as  a pot  plant.  I have 
grown  L.  longifiorum  out-of-doors  for  many 
years  and  its  variety,  L.  Harrisi,  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  I get  a good  number  of  blooms 
from  them. — A.  G.  Butler. 

2510.— Tacsonia  exoniensis.— No,  this  plant  will 
do  no  good  iu  the  open  air,  and  you  might  just  as  well 
throw  it  away  at  onoe.  tt  properly  belongs  to  the  stove 
or  intermediate  house,  and  though  an  extremely  vigorous 
plant,  it  is  far  from  being  hardy.— B.  0.  R. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

HARDINESS  OF  GHRYS.'l.NTHEMUMS. 
H.winc  planted  out  a number  of  the  finest 
large-flowered  show  varieties,  Japanese  and 
Incurved,  on  a warm  south-west  border  in  my 
garden  this  summer,  more  as  an  experiment  than 
anything  else,  I think  that  the  way  in  which 
the  different  kinds  have  withstood  or  succumbed 
to  the  numerous  sharp  frosts  we  have  had 
during  the  autumn  may  possibly  be  of  interest. 
The  plot  in  question  is  sheltered  by  rather  high 
walls  on  the  north  and  east,  and  secured,  to 
some  extent,  by  hedges  at  a little  distance  on 
both  the  south  and  west,  so  that  I hoped,  with 
a fairly  fine  autumn,  to  have  some  good  blossoms, 
with  a little  care,  even  in  the  open  ; but  my 
hopes  wore  doomed  to  bo,  to  a great  extent, 
blighted.  The  plants— sturdy  young  stuff  from 
sixty-sized  pots — were  not  put  out  until  July, 
but  the  soil  being  somewhat  heavy  and  damp, 
the  roots  very  rich,  and  the  summer  both  cold 
and  wet,  tliey  made  a rapid  and  apparently 
vigorous  growth,  though  doubtless  rather  too 
soft  to  be  very  enduring,  several  reaching  a 
height  of  over  five  feet.  In  duo  time,  though 
in  some  cases  considerably  later  than  usual,  the 
buds  appeared,  strong  and  healthy,  and  for  a 
time  everything  seemed  most  promising.  I 
got  them  through  the  frosts  that  occurred 
early  in  October — we  had  5 degs.  or  0 degs. 
on  several  occasions,  and  8 degs.  or  9 degs. 
one  night — by  giving  them  a good  overhead 
douche,  of  cold  water  early  in  the  mornings  before 
t'ne  sun  got  on  them.  Then  we  had  several 
violent  westerly  gales  which  did  not  do  them 
any  good,  l)ut  they  would  have  got  through  all 
right  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  severe  frost  on 
the  night  of  the  28lh  ult.,  when  there  was  from 
10  degs.  to  14  degs.  of  frost  from  ten  p.ni.  until 
eight  the  next  morning.  This  completely 
crippled  them,  and  though  I have  had  some 
flowers,  and  some  are  still  left,  there  is  not 
much  beauty  about  them.  I may  state  that  I 
had  some  thoughts  of  erecting  a temporary 
shelter  over  the  plants  of  spare  frame-lights, 
with  so.me  sacking  round  the  sides,  and  had  I 
done  so  no  doubt  the  result  would  have  been 
different  ; but  time  did  not  allow  of  this  being 
done,  and  the  fatal  frost  was  too  sudden  and  un- 
expected to  permit  of  anything  of  the  kind. 
The 

Varieties  that  resisted  the  cold  best,  and 
having,  to  some  extent,  escaped  damage,  have 
since  afforded  a few  flowers,  were  Mrs.  G. 
Rundle,  with  its  sports,  Mrs.  Dixon  and  G. 
Glenny,  Avalanche,  Sunflower  (very  good,  one 
plant  being  very  slightly  touched,  though  well 
in  the  open),  Mrs.  N.  Jameson,  Mdlle.  Lacroix, 
Empress,  E.  Molyneux,  India,  Violet  Tomlin, 
Miss  Haggas,  H.  Shoesmith,  and  R.  Broekle- 
bank  (these  six  were  next  the  wall,  and  therefore 
rather  more  sheltered)  ; Wm.  Holmes  (good),  St. 
Michael  (no  t touched),  and  Virginale.  Those  that 
suffered  mostwere  Condor,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Lord 
Ever.sley,  Mr.  J.  Wright,  Hamlet,  Chas.  Gibson, 
G.  Daniels,  Stanstead  Surprise,  alba  fimbriata. 
Queen  of  England,  Lord  Alcester,  T.  Stevenson, 
Princess  Teck,  &c.,  the  plants  in  many  cases 
being  killed  nearly  down  to  the  root.  Pheebus 
suffered,  but  not  so  badly  as  some.  Curiously 
enough,  this,  though  an  early  variety,  and 
planted  before  the  rest.  Is  remarkably  late  this 
year,  and  not  fully  expanded  yet.  On  the  other 
hand.  Empress  of  India  and  Queen  of  England 
were,  with  me,  among  the  first  to  expand,  and 
about  level  with  Mrs.  Rundle  and  Mdlle. 
Lacroix.  I think  this  proves  pretty  conclusively 
that  it  is  not  much  use  to  plant  the  choice  large- 
flowering  varieties  in  the  open  air,  unless  they 
can  be  protected  in  some  means  when  in  flower. 
Doubtless,  if  the  season  had  been  drier  and 
warmer,  and  the  soil  lighter,  the  growth  would 
I have  been  firmer,  and  stood  the  cold  better. 


But  the  fact  that  in  this  and  the  neighbouring 
gardens  the  old-fashioned  hardy  kinds,  with 
comparatively  small  flowers,  were  uninjured, 
and  are  even  now  looking  bright  and  gay  in 
many  instances,  tells  its  own  tale.  But  outdoor 
Chrysanthemums  generally  are  doing  much 
better  on  east  aspects  this  season  than  with  a 
western  exposure.  Another  curious  feature  of 
the  year  is  that  some  varieties  are  much  earlier, 
and  others  much  later  than  others.  Fair  Maid 
of  Guernsey,  placed  in  flowering-pots  early  in 
July,  is  barely  showing  colour  with  me  yet  (tlie 
•20th  of  November),  under  glass,  of  course. 

B.  C.  R. 

2.)70.— Outdoor  - gro-wn  Chrysanthe- 
mums.— I have  just  taken  off  some  suckers  as 
cuttings  and  potted  them.  Others  I shall  take  off 
as  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  big  enough.  Last  5mar 
I finished  in  January.  They  must  be  protected 
from  the  frost.  I keep  mine  indoors  in  the 
kitchen  window.  I have  grown  a large  number 
of  plants  which  have  flowered  well  in  the  open 
air  here,  in  West  Somerset,  with  a slight  protec- 
tion from  early  frosts.  I would  advise  “ Wm. 
Gordon”  to  getMadameDesgrange, Wm.  Holmes, 
Empress  of  India,  Golden  Empress,  Beverley, 
Elaine,  Emily  Dale,  Cullingfordi,  Bouquet 
Fait,  King  of  Crimsons,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey, 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Dr.  Macary,  President 
LavelRe,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Sir  Stafford  Carey, 
Prince  of  W ales,  and  Felicity.  These  all  have  done 
well  with  me  in  the  open  air. — Lorxa  Doone. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  Alpheus 
Hardy.  — Several  correspondents  having  re- 
corded iu  Gardening  recently  their  experience 
in  growing  this  beautiful  flower,  and  in  most 
cases  not  giving  it  the  best  of  character,  I ven- 
ture to  add  my  experience  as  an  amateur.  Last 
March  I procured  a rooted  dieting,  and,  knowing 
what  an  extravagant  demand  there  had  been  for 
it,  I was  perfectly  satisfied  when  it  arrived, 
although  the  leaves  were  rather  pale.  All 
through  the  summer  this  characteristic  re- 
mained, bub  the  plant  grew  well  and  the  leaves 
attained  a very  large  size.  About  the  third 
week  in  September  the  first  bud  showed.  This 
would,  of  course,  be  equivalent  to  the  July  bud 
of  November  cuttings,  and  was,  of  course, 
shown  with  the  first  break.  As  the  season  was 
so  far  advanced  I decided  to  “take”  this  bud, 
and  by  the  Gth  of  November  the  flower  was  suffi- 
ciently developed  for  exhibiting  in  a group  of 
plants  at  a local  show,  and  is  now  (Novem- 
ber 29  th)  at  its  best — not  large  compared  with 
what  we  hoped  to  see  it,  but  about  5 inches 
across.  I find  it  a most  excellent  keeper,  and 
should  most  certainly  agree  with  “ E.  M.”  that 
it  is  owing  to  the  over-propagation  of  cuttings 
that  growers  have  been  rather  disappointed 
with  this  year’s  result.  My  advice  is,  do  not 
throw  it  away,  but  try  it  from  healthy  and 
naturally-rooted  cuttings  before  discarding  it.— 

G.  P. 

2501. -Outdoor  Chrysanthemums.— 

Cuttings  of  the  Chrysanthemums  for  next  year’s 
display  can  be  rooted  at  any  time  during  the 
winter.  The  cuttings  which  spring  from  the 
base  of  the  old  stools  are  the  most  suitable  for 
growing  into  plants.  They  should  be  taken  off’ 
when  about  2 inches  long,  and  placed  in  3-inch 
pots  in  sandy  soil,  and  kept  close  in  a frame 
where  the  frost  is  excluded,  where  they  will 
root  in  a few  weeks.  Afterwards  they  should 
be  potted  off  singly  into  3-inch  pots  in  good 
loam  and  leaf-soil,  in  which  they  might  remain 
till  the  end  of  March,  when  they  should  be 
planted  out  where  they  are  to  bloom.  Do  not 
forget  to  root  plenty  of  the  following  varieties  : 
Mdme.  Desgrange  (white),  Mdme.  Legwarft' 
(white),  Mdme.  Legwarff  (golden),  lYermig 
(yellow).  La  Vierge  (white).  These  are  early- 
flowering  kinds  and  very  beautiful,  and  will 
last  a long  time  in  perfection. — T.  A. 

You  may  take  cuttings  now,  or  at  any 

time  during  the  winter,  but  they  will  not  root 
out-of-doors,  of  course.  They  must  have  the 
protection  of  a frame  or  cool  greenhouse,  and,  to 
do  them  j ustice,  the  frost,  at  any  rate,  should  be 
kept  away  from  them.  Do  not  plant  them  out 
until  the  spring,  April  or  May,  and  for  all 
ordinary  purposes  they  will  do  just  as  well,  and 
cause  much  less  trouble,  if  left  until  the  spring, 
when  tliey  will  root  in  a very  short  time  in  a 
gentle  heat,  and  if  planted  out  in  May  or  J une 
will  make  nice  flowering  plants  the  sane 
I autumn. — B.  C.  R. 
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‘250S.— Dwarf  Chrysanthemums.— 

Mad.  C.  Ddsgrange  and  La  Vierge  are  two  of 
the  d warfest  and  best  white  Ohryaantheinums  for 
catting,  the  former  belonging  to  tlie  hybrid 
Japanese  and  the  latter  to  the  hybrid  (large- 
flowered)  Pompon  or  Reflexed  class.  .If  you  want 
an  incurved  there  is  none  so  dwarf  or  so  free  as 
Mrs.  G.  Rundle.  Of  those  with  crimson  flowers, 

I should  recommend  Win.  Holmes  (hybrid 
Japanese),  Roi  des  Preooc^s  (very  free), 
Cullingfordi  (reflexed),  and  Julie  Lagravere  ; the 
last  an  excellent  (hybrid  Pompon)  variety.  In 
the  true  Japanese  class  Ed.  Molyneux  and  an 
old  kind  called  Flambeau  are  fine  for  cutting. 
Good  bronzy-coloured  flowers  will  be  found  inVal 
d’Andorr^,  and  Mrs  F.  Jameson  (.Japanese),  and 
Bronze  Jardin  des  Plantes  (incurved).  Yellow 
and  golden— G.  Wermig  (light),  Mrs.  Hawkins 
(deep  gold),  Plnebus  (golden-orange),  Chevalier 
Damage  (reflexed),  St.  Michael  (hybrid  pom- 
pon), ani  Aurea  multiflora  and  Mrs.  Di.xon 
(incurved). — B.  C.  R. 

The  following  dozen  varieties  will  be 

found  a good  selection  for  supplying  cut  flowers 
and  for  greenhouse  decoration  ; all  tliat  “ Mr. 
.1.  Curtis  will  find  necessary  in  addition  is  to 
grow  them  well : Japanese — Avalanche  (while), 
Sunflower  (yellow),  William  Holmes  (crimson). 
Mad.  Bertier  Rendatler  (bronze).  Source  d’Or 
(orange-shaded  gold,  Plnebus  (golden).  In 
curved — Mrs.  G.  Bundle  (white),  Mrs.  Dixon 
(orange-yellow),  George  Glenny  (primrose). 
Bronze — Jardin  des  Plantes  (bronze),  Mrs, 
Norman  Davis  (yellow),  Charles  Gibson  (bronze 
red). — E.  M. 

2t300.— Groups  of  Chrysanthemums 
for  show. — “Not  Disheartened”  seems  to 
take  a fair  view  of  his  position  as  an  exhibitor, 
and  seems  determined  to  try  again.  I,  for  one, 
have  great  hope  that  he  will  succeed  next  year. 
Plants  cut  down  in  June  would  form  dwarf 
plants  with  foliage  well  down  to  their  base,  but 
the  flowers  are  never  of  such  good  quality  as 
those  from  plants  not  cut  down.  It  would  be 
well  on  a future  occasion  to  grow  some  plants 
without  catting  them  down,  to  form  a back 
ground  for  the  group.  These  would  produce 
flowers  of  the  largest  size  and  of  the  best  quality. 
Such  flowers  ought  not  to  be  tied  firmly  up  to 
sticks,  but  should  be  allowed  to  droop  a little 
from  the  back  to  the  front,  in  order  that  they 
might  take  the  eye  not  only  of  judges  but 
visitors.  It  is  to  please  the  latter  that  exhibi 
tions  are  promoted  ; if  they  fail  to  do  this  they 
are  unlikely  to  be  successful.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  beaten  group  here  contained  only 
plants  with  fair-sized  blooms.  Probably  none 
of  them  were  of  the  highest  quality.  Now  here 
was  probably  the  cause  of  failure,  for  few  judges 
will  pass  over  blooms  of  the  best  quality  to  give 
the  prize  to  those  which  the  exhibitor  of  them 
admits  were  only  “fair,”  even  if  the  plants  were 
dwarfer  and  better  clothed  with  leaves.  In 
judging  a group  of  Chrysanthemums  some 
regard  would  have  to  be  paid  to  arrangement  ; 
as  a rule,  the  plants  are  too  much  crowded  up 
together,  highest  at  the  back,  and  sloping  down 
to  the  sides  and  front,  without  a single  break  to 
take  off  the  bald  effect.  This  system  of  making 
up  groups  seems  to  run  through  all  the  leading 
exhibitions.  The  only  effective  variation  I have 
seen  has  been  at  Brighton,  where  the  groups 
broken  up  and  informal,  as  it  were,  form  an 
object  lesson  that  other  exhibitors  would  do 
well  to  study.  Large  Incurved  and  Japanese 
varieties  should  form  the  leading  feature  in  a 
group. — J.  D.  E. 

2522.  — Selection  of  Clirysanthe 
mums. — With  pleasure  I give  selections  of 
Chrysanthemums,  as  requested  by  “Ivy.’ 
have  named  fifteen  of  the  best  kinds  each,  in  the 
Incurved  and  .Japanese  sections,  five  in  the  Re 
flexed, andthe  same  numberinthe Anemone  class 
In  the  latter  I have  mixed  the  large-flowered 
and  tlie  .Japanese  Anemone  varieties  in  that  sec 
tion,  as  in  the  case  of  an  amateur  it  is  seldom 
indeed  that  separate  classes  for  these  two  kinds 
are  made  ; they  are  generally  exhibited  in  their 
case  together.  I have  confined  the  varieties  to 
those  that  are  the  most  easily  cultivated,  leavi  ig 
out  such  as  require  special  treatment,  whicl 
might  bo  diflicult  for  an  amateur  to  carry  out 
I have  given  the  colour  of  each,  thinking  this 
would  assist  “ Ivy.”  Most  people  like  to  know 


cry  simple,  as  I consider  it  is  much  better  than 
hampering  the  description  with  colours  that,  are 
'iflicult  to  find  in  the  flowers.  If  cuttings  are 
be  procured,  tliey  should  be  received  any 
ime  after  the  middle  of  December;  but  if 
plants  are  intended  to  be  procured,  to  save  the 
trouble  of  striking  the  cuttings,  the  first  week 
in  February  will  be  early  enough.  Fifteen  In- 
curved : Lord  Alcester,  primrose ; Empress  of 
India,  white  ; (Jueen  of  England,  blush  ; Golden 
Empress,  yellow;  Princess  of  Wales,  blush- 
striped  rose  ; Mrs.  Coleman,  golden-bronze  ; 
Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  golden-yellow ; Princess 
Teck,  blush  white  ; Hero  of  Stoke  Newington, 
rosy-lilac  ; Mrs.  Norman  Davis,  golden-yellow  ; 
Lord  Wolseley,  bronzy-red  ; .Jeanne  d’Arc, 
blush-white,  tipped  purple;  Novelty,  blush  ; 
Barbara,  bronze-amber  ; Empress  Eugenie,  rosy- 
pink.  Five  Rcjlexed:  Cullingfordi,  brilliant- 
crimson  ; Golden  Christine,  light  fawn-yellow  ; 
Mrs.  Forsythe,  white ; Pink  Christine,  pink  ; 
Cloth  of  Gold,  pale-yellow.  Fifteen  Japanene: 
Avalanche,  white  ; Edwin  Molyneux,  crimson 
and  gold  ; Sunflower,  yellow ; Mdlle.  Lacroix, 
white  ; Criterion,  golden-amber  ; Mr.  A.  H. 
Neve,  silvery-blush  ; Baron  de  Prailly,  lilac- 
rose ; Jean  Delaux,  velvety  - brown ; Val 


GLAZED  CORRIDORS  OB  COVERED 
WAYS. 

These  structures  are  very  useful  to  connect  the 
dwelling-house  with  a conservatory  or  range  of 
glass-houses,  and  also  as  a connecting  link 
between  ranges  or  blocks  of  greenhouses,  as  the 
delicate  plants  can  be  moved  from  house  to 
house  without  exposure  during  any  weather. 
The  corridors  should  be  heated  with  a (low  and 
return  hot-water-pipe  so  as  to  exclude  frost  and 
maintain  a sufficiently  warm  temperature  to 
admit  of  their  being  used  as  a promenade  in  the 
dull,  cold  winter  months,  when  such  a shelter  is 
invaluable  to  the  invalid.  The  structure  itself 
may  be  rendered  highly  ornamental  by  planting 
out  in  a well-made  border  of  good  soil  such 
things  as  Camellias,  Myrtles,  Lapagorias,  (red 
and  white),  Tac.=onia  exoniensis,  Habrotham- 
nus  elegans.  Plumbago  capensis.  Clematis 
indivisa,  Choisya  ternata,  Solanum  jasminoides, 
Marechal  Niel  Roses,  and  other  similar  plants. 
The  climbers  should  be  trained  up  the  sides  and 
over  the  roof,  as  is  well  shown  in  the  annexed 
illustration.  The  climbing  plants  should  not 
be  allowed  to  become  crowded  or  dirty,  and 
then  the  other  plants  beneath  them  will  do  well. 

.Some  specimens  of  Drac:enas  and 
Aloes  look  well  stood  about  here 
and  there,  and  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  some  good  plants  of 
Fuchsias  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Chrys.anthemums,  &c.,  can  be  in- 
troduced with  good  effect.  So 
treated,  a comfortably  warmed  and 
well-lighted  corridor,  or  covered 
way,  can  be  made  highly  orna- 
mental throughout  the  year.  B. 


A well-arranged  glass  corridor. 

d’Andorie,  chestnut  and  bronze ; Mons.  Bernard, 
purple-violet ; Mdme.  .J.  Laing,  white,  flamed- 
rose ; Ralph  Brocklebank,  yellow;  .Stanstead, 
wliite ; Boule  d’Or,  gold  and  bronze  ; Mdme. 
Baco,  rose-pink.  Five  A nanone  varieties  : Lady 
Margaret,  white;  Miss  Annie  Lowe,  golden 
guard  florets,  ceutre  pale-yellow;  Mrs.  .Judge 
Benedict,  rose-tinted  guard  florets,  centre 
sulphur-yellow  ; .Jeanne  Marty,  blush-white 
guard  florets,  ceutre  lilac  ; Fabian  dc  Mediana, 
deep-lilac  guard  florets,  ceutre  blush-shaded 
purple.  The  two  latter  belong  to  the  Anemone 
J apauese.  The  first  three  varieties  are  ordinary 
large -flowered  kinds. — E.  Molyneux. 

25J3.— Poultry  and  pigeon-manure. 

— If  you  want  to  make  a stimulating  liquid 
with  this  kind  of  manure  it  should  be  collected 
(juite  free  from  other  matter,  and  the  liquid 
made  in  larger  quantities  than  you  have  done. 
A pail  of  the  manure  will  make  12  gallons  of 
liquid.  It  is  not,  however,  quite  the  thing  to 
make  manure-water  with.  It  is  best  used  with  tlie 
potting-soil  in  small  quantities,  or  strewn  on 
the  surface  of  the  kitchen  garden  and  dug  in. 
I forgot  to  say  that  when  used  for  making 
what  to  expect  in  the  way  of  colour  when  the  1 manure-water  it  should  stand  for  a week  before 


flowering  time  comes  around  next  November. 
The  terms  I have  used  in  explaining  them  are 


it  i.s  used,  anil  kept  frequently  stirred  during 
that'  time. — J.  C.  C. 


2520.  — Sparaxis  pulcher- 
rima. — “ Rose  Hill  ” says  she  has 
had  some  bulbs  of  the  above  sent 
her,  and  asks  whether  it  is  worth 
growing  or  not  ? Most  certainly  it 
is  worth  growing,  either  in  the 
open,  or  in  pots  for  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  decoration.  It  is  by 
no  means  a common  plant,  but  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  one.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Cape,  from  whence 
have  come  other  species,  but  none 
so  lovely  as  this.  Only  in  warm  or 
sheltered  spots  is  it  likely  to  do 
well  in  the  open  air,  as  its  hardi- 
ness is  only  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  Tiitonias  and  Montbretias. 
Therefore,  out-of-doors  the  position 
must  be  a good  one  ; but  if  there 
IS  a sunny  border  of  choice  dwarf 
shrubs  plant  the  Sparaxis  among 
them,  and  it  will  grow  and  look 
exceedingly  well.  It  is  not  par- 
ticular as  to  moisture,  doing  well 
in  a dry  or  moist  spot,  provided 
the  soil  is  of  an  open  character. 
The  Channel  Islands  climate  suits 
this  plant  admirably,  and  even  in 
cottage  gardens  there  are  great 
masses  of  it.  **  Rose  Hill  ” must  not  remove  the 
foliage,  nor  will  it  die  down  in  the  way  the  foliage 
of  most  bulbs  does,  inasmuch  as  this  plant  is 
almost,  if  not  quite,  evergreen.  A 0-inch 
or  7i-inch  pot  would  be  plenty  large  enough 
for  three  bulbs.  They  should  be  pMted 
in  a nice,  loamy  soil,  to  which  has  been  added 
a little  well-rotted  dung  or  leaf-mould  and  a 
little  sand,  if  the  loam  is  of  a close,  heavy 
nature.  They  might  be  placed  in  a greenhouse, 
and  as  the  foliage  is  long  it  would  be  advisable 
to  fix  it  up  carefully  to  a stick,  so  as  to  preserve 
it  as  long  as  possible.  Not  much  water  will  be 
required  during  the  winter,  increasing  the 
amount  in  spring,  when  fresh  growth  both  at 
root  and  top  commences.  It  is  quite  usual  and 
natural  for  this  kind  to  have  foliage  4 feet  in 
leno-th,  either  when  grown  in  pots  or  in  the  opn 
ground.  It  is  a graceful  plant  in  leaf  alone,  but 
when  the  flower-spike  arises,  extending  to  a 
height  of  5 feet  or  more,  and  arching  'i^e  a 
graceful  Grass,  it  is  exceedingly  lovely,  the 
flowers  are  pendulous,  hanging  from  the  under- 
side of  the  spike  by  slender  wire-like 
They  are  large,  bell-shaped,  and  of  a reddish - 
purple  colour  ; but  in  this  respect  they  vary 
somewhat,  either  lighter  or  darker.  Thej'  are 
produced  in  summer,  and  last  for  from  six  to 
eight  weeks  liefore  the  whole  spike  is  laded. 
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The  graceful  sleiuleniess  of  the  flower-spike 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  it  was  ill-adapted 
for  the  open  air  ; but  it  is  so  wiry  that  wind 
never  hurts  or  breaks  it,  whilst  the  plant  has  an 
additional  charm  when  seen  in  the  open  ground 
with  its  arching  flower-spike  waving  above  a 
mass  of  rich,  green,  Grass-like  foliage.  This 
Sparaxis  is  a very  uncommon  plant,  worthy  of 
much  more  extensive  culture,  and  “ Rose  Hill  ” 
has  probably^  done  a good  service  to  others,  as 
her  query  calling  forth  this  response  may  lead 
to  further  notice  being  taken  of  the  plant.  How- 
ever, it  is  as  well  to  caution  would-be  purchasers 
not  to  buy  it  now,  unless  the  plants  are  estab- 
lished in  pots,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  to  be  ob- 
tainable in  this  way.  It  resents  disturbance  at 
the  root,  and  when  this  is  done  and  the  plants 
are  removed,  divided,  or  repotted,  it  should  be 
as  soon  as  the  flowers  have  faded,  as  immediately 
after  thick  flesh  roots  are  put  forth  from  the 
bulbs,  and  the  disturbance  and  consequent 
breakage  of  these  may  do  serious  harm.  It  may 
require  a little  trouble  in  order  to  establish  it 
out-of-doors,  but  once  this  is  done  it  can  be  left 
alone,  and  it  will  be  charming  every  year.  As 
a pot  plant  it  could  be  easily  grown  ; but  a few 
summers  ago  I visited  something  like  200 
gardens,  and  only  saw  the  plant  once,  and  it 
was  the  most  charming  thing  in  flower  in  a 
pretty  conservatory. — A.  H. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


HOUSfl  & WINDOW  OARDBNING 

2.')17.  — I'/y  for  a hotige. Leyton- 
stonian  ” may  make  his  house  look  very 
beautiful,  especially  in  winter,  by  covering  it 
with  one  of  the  small-leaved  Ivies.  Hedera 
atropurpurea,  if  well  planted  in  good  soil,  ought 
soon  to  cover  a lot  of  space.  It  is  a lovely  kind, 
with  small  leaves,  and  especially  beautiful  in 
winter,  when  all  the  leaves  take  on  a deep  dark- 
purple  hue.  I have  many  Ivies,  but  this  one, 
upon  a south  and  south-west  aspect,  is  now  in 
the  fulness  of  beauty,  and  the  prettiest  of  them 
all.  It  should  be  easily  obtained  from  any  of 
the  leading  nurserymen  who  deal  in  that  class 
of  plants,  and  as  they  are  in  pots  they  can  be 
had  and  planted  at  any  time.  The  most  suit- 
able ground  for  Ivies  is  tliat  which  has  been 
previously  well  prepared  for  them  by  deeply 
digging  and  well  breaking  it  up,  adding  a little 
fresh  soil  or  some  manure  if  the  staple  is  poor. 
Tiie  Ivy  is  so  accommodating  that  ir  will  grow 
anywhere  ; but  where  many  fail  is  in  sticking 
in  the  plants  withoui  preparation  of  any  sort. 
Get  the  soil  well  prepared,  and  you  may  plant 
the  Ivies  at  once,  securing  the  shoots  to  the 
wall  with  shreds  and  nails  till  they  commence  to 
climb.  If  you  cannot  get  this  sort,  plant  H. 
himalaica  or  Caenwoodiana,  both  small-leaved 
and  pretty. — A.  H. 

2507.— Camellias  losing  their  buds  — 

Probably  there  is  something  wrong  at  the  roots, 
the  other  conditions  being  the  same  as  those 
under  which  the  red  kinds  flourish  ; if  so,  you 
must  attend  to  the  drainage,  and,  if  necessary, 
renew  the  soil  around  the  plants.  Sometimes, 
however,  bud-dropping  is  caused  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a greater  number  than  the  tree  can 
carry,  and  the  obvious  remedy  in  this  case  is  to 
thin  them  out  considerably  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  got  hold  of. — B.  C.  R. 

1790.  — Preserving  Rose  flower- 
leaves. — Take  of  fine  table-salt  and  powdered 
borax  equal  parts,  and  powdered  Cinnamon  one- 
tenth  part,  well  mixed,  and  to  each  quart  of 
Rose-leaves  give  one  dessertspoonful  of  the  mix- 
ture, and  shake  thoroughly  once  or  twice  a day 
for  a fortnight,  adding  scented  Geranium, 
Lavender-flowers,  Thyme,  Mint-flowers,  and 
any  other  sweet-scented  herbs  or  flowers  avail- 
able from  time  to  time,  previously  drying  them, 
of  course,  and  as  they  increase  in  quantity  add 
a little  more  of  the  salt  mixture. — J.  G.  S. 


25.58.— Hyaeinthus  candicans.— These  do  very 
well  planted  in  February  or  March,  or  they  may  be  planted 
in  autumn  with  the  other  bulbs,  but  beingalate-bloominff 
sptoies  the  planting  m.ay  sa'ely  be  debiyed  till  spring. 
This  bulb  succeeds  well  in  pots,  and  a 32  pot  with  four  or 
five  bulbs  in  it  makes  a nice  specimen  (or  the  conservatory. 
— E.  H. 


The  bulbs  of  this  plant  should  be  set  out  in  the 

open  borders  in  the  autumn.  It  may  be  best  to  wait  now 
until  the  ground  and  weather  are  favourable  for  doing  so. 
This  is  an  excellent  border  plant,  producing  seeds  freely. 
The  seeds  also  vegetate  freely,  and  produce  dowering  bulbs 
after  two  years’  growth.— J.  D.  E. 


GLOXINIAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
Wmi.E  the  better  kinds  of  Gloxinias  were  at 
one  time  propagated  almost  exclusively  by  the 
leaves,  the  principle  of  selection  is  now  so 
generally  carried  out  and  the  seed  saved  only 
from  the  very  best,  that  the  better  plan  is  to 
procure  a packet  of  seed  from  some  good  collec- 
tion and  raise  a batch  of  young  plants  in  this 
way.  The  seed,  which  is  very  minute,  should 
be  .sown  iluring  the  month  of  February  in  a 
well-drained  pot  or  pan,  tilled  to  within  half  an 
inch  of  the  top  with  good  open  soil,  such  as  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  well-decayed  leaf-mould  to 
one  each  of  loam  and  silver  sand.  On  this  the 
seed  may  be  sprinkled  thinly,  and  if  a pane  of 
glass  is  laid  over  the  top  it  will  need  no  further 
covering.  If  the  pan  is  tlien  placed  in  a spot 
free  from  draughts,  and  away  from  the  hot- 
water  pipes  it  will  need  little  if  any  more  water 
till  the  young  plants  make  bheir  appearance, 
when  the  glass  must  be  at  once  removed.  Tlie 
seed  will  require  to  be  kept  where  the  ther- 
mometer does  not  get  lower  than  from  60  degs. 
to  05  degs.  at  any  time.  After  the  young  plants 
appear  above  the  ground  they  make  rapid  pro- 
gress, and  will  soon  require  to  he  pricked  oil' into 
other  pans,  using  much  the  same  soil  as  lioforo. 
From  the  time  germination  takes  place  the 
seedlings  must  be  kept  near  the  glass  and  in 
as  light  a position  as  possil)le  ; otliorwise  shouhl 
the  young  plants  become  drawn  and  weak  during 
their  earlier  stages,  it  is  quite  useless  to  expect 
satisfactory  results  from  them  afterwards.  In 
pricking  off,  the  young  plants  should  be  placed 
about  an  inch  ap.art,  and  directly  they  show 
signs  of  crowding,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pot 
them  off  into  small  pots.  The  same  kind  of  soil 
as  that  previonsly  used  will  do  well  for  the  first 
potting,  which  should  be  into  pots  about  2 inches 
in  diameter.  They  can  afterwards  be  shifted 
into  5-inch  pots,  which  will  be  large  enough  for 
most  of  them  the  first  season,  and  in  which  fine 
plants  can  be  grown.  Gloxinias  do  not  require 
to  be  heavily  shaded  at  any  time  ; still,  shading 
is  very  necessary  during  the  summer.  The  soil 
for  the 

FiN-U.  pottinu  should  be  of  a more  lasting 
nature,  say,  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf-mould, 
well-decayed  manure,  and  sand,  with  a sprink 
liug  of  crushed  bones.  Then  as  the  pots  get  full 
of  roots,  an  occasional  dose  of  liquid-manure  or 
some  artificial  stimulant  will  be  of  service.  By 
midsummer  the  plants  will  be  strong  and  sturdy 
and  will  do  well  in  a structure  rather  closer  and 
warmer  than  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  A light 
dewing  with  the  syringe  during  very  hot  weather 
is  of  service  till  the  plants  come  into  flower, 
and  at  all  times  their  surroundings  should  be 
kept  moist,  otherwise  thrips  may  be  trouble 
some  When  these  pests  put  in  an  appearance 
fumigating  must  be  resorted  to.  When  the 
flowCTing  season  is  over  the  plants  will  gradually 
go  to  rest,  the  first  indication  of  this  being  the 
leaves  turning  yellow,  and  from  this  time  the 
supply  of  water  should  be  gradually  diminished 
When  the  foliage  dies  down  altogether  the  soil 
should  be  allowed  to  get  almost  dry  (not 
parched  up),  as  if  too  wet  the  plants  do  not  get 
the  requisite  amount  of  rest  and  start  prema 
turely  into  growth,  while  if  the  soil  is  kept  in  a 
baked-up  state  the  tubers  are  sometimes  attacked 
by  a kind  of  dry  rot,  which  will  cause  numbers 
of  them  to  perish.  The  tubers  should  be 
wintered  in  a structure  where  the  temperature 
ranges  from  a minimum  of  50  degs.  to  a maxi 
mum  of  05  degs.,  while  at  the  same  time  if  too 
warm  they  become  greatly  weakened  thereby, 
They  may  be 

Wintered  in  the  pots  in  which  they  have 
been  grown,  or  where  it  is  necessary  to  econo 
mise  space  as  far  as  possible  they  may  be  turned 
out  and  laid  in  boxes  of  sand  or  very  sandy  soil 
of  a light  nature  ; fine  sandy  peat  will  do  well 
Although  Cocoa-nut-fibre  is  sometimes  used  it 
absorbs  too  much  moisture  from  the  tuber, 
which,  unless  the  fibre  is  frequently  moistened, 
is  liable  to  become  shrivelled,  while  if  the  fibre 
is  kept  too  moist  it  is  apt  to  cause  the  bulbs  to 
decay.  After  the  tubers  have  passed  the  winter 
in  a state  of  rest  they  will  require  repotting  and 
starting  into  growth.  To  do  this  they  must  be 
shaken  completely  clear  of  the  soil  and  potted 
into  small  pots,  say,  from  2^  inches  to  4 inches 
in  diameter,  according  to  the  size  of  the  tuber. 


shifted  into  their  flowering  pots,  the  same  plan 
being  followed  as  that  recommendeil  for  seed- 
ngs,  except  that  most  of  them  will  now  require 
pots  6 inches  in  diameter  for  their  full  develop- 
ment. Where  a succession  is  required  a very 
good  plan  is  to  start  the  tubers  in  two  or  three 
batches,  with  an  interval  of  a fortnight  or  so 
between  each,  as  the  flowering  season  will  then 
be  spread  over  a longer  period.  Again,  the 
seedlings  will,  as  a rule,  flower  later  than  the 
old  bulbs,  so  that  the  season  will  be  still  further 
extended.  For  autumn  and  early  winter  flower- 
ing the  latest  seedlings  sliould  be  selected,  and 
to  ensure  success  tliey  will  then  require  a very 
light  position  in  a structure  that  does  not  fall 
below  60  degs.  The  potting  of  Gloxinias  in  all 
stages  should  be  done  with  a light  rather  than  a 
heavy  hand,  as  if  the  soil  is  pressed  down  too 
firmly  the  plants  do  not  make  satisfactory  pro- 
gress. In  wintering  the  tubers,  should  the  soil 
become  very  dry,  it  is  better  to  sprinkle  the  sur- 
face slightly  than  to  allow  it  to  become  parched 


As  the  pots  get  full  of  roots  the  plants  must  be  [ harm,— E.  H. 


up- 

2566.— Auricula  leaves  turning  yel- 
low.— This  may  be  ascribed  to  damp  ; and 
possibly  too  much  water  has  been  given  at  the 
roots.  Ventilate  more  freely.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  the  plants,  when  first  housed  or 
placed  in  a frame,  to  lose  colour  for  want  of 
ventilation.  Take  tlie  plants  out  on  a fliif. 
morning,  clean  them,  place  a couple  of  inches  of 
dry  ashes  in  the  frame,  and  set  the  plants  back 
again.  They  will  probably  soon  be  all  right 
again. — E IL 

All  the  leaves  are  turning  yellow,  says 

Othello.”  If  he  examines  the  plants  he  will 
find  it  is  only  the  large  outer  leaves,  and  these 
naturally  decay  in  the  late  autumn  and  winter 
months,  leaving  only  the  inner  leaves.  Remove 
the  decayed  leaves  carefully,  for  if  portions  of 
the  decayed  leaves  are  left  attached  to  the  stems 
decay  may  set  in.  There  is  no  remedy  required, 
for  everyone’s  plants  are  afflicted  in  the  same 
way. — J.  D.  E. 

It  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence  for  the  leaves  to  turn 

yellow  at  the  approach  of  winter.  Fresently  they  will 
turn  brown  and  drop  off  ; hut  the  centre  will  remain  green, 
and  will  throw  out  fresh  leaves  in  the  spring,  and  perhap) 
earlier.  My  Auriculas  have  all  lost  their  outside  leaves. 
They  do  eo  every  year. — A.  G.  litrxi.KR. 

252S.— Propagation  and  treatment 
of  a Tcicsonia.  — Voung  side-shoots,  about 
1 inches  ill  length,  taken  off  with  a heel  in  tlie 
spring,  will  root  freely  enough  in  well-drained 
pots  of  very  sandy  loam,  mixed  with  a little  leaf- 
soil  and  Gocoa-uut-libre.  Insert  them  rather 
thickly — seven  or  eight  in  a .Si-inch  pot — mak- 
ing the  soil  (|uite  firm,  and  keep  them  rather 
close,  moist,  and  shaded  in  a house  or  pit  at  65 
degs.  to  70  degs. , and  most  of  them  will  form 
roots  in  a few  weeks’  time,  especially  if  a little 
bottom-heat  can  be  given.  Put  the  plant  out 
in  the  border  at  any  time  from  February  to 
April,  earlier  or  later,  according  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house.  Tlie  branches  may  be 
reduced  with  impunity  at  that  season,  but  as 
some  of  the  10-foot  growths,  if  well  ripened, 
will  probably  bloom  next  summer,  I should 
endeavour  to  preserve  at  least  a few  of  them. — 
B.  C.  R. 

2459.— Stove  for  a greenhouse.— The 
No.  1,  or  even  No.  0,  Tortoise  stove  would  be 
sufficient  for  your  small  house.  It  will  burn 
from  six  to  twelve  hours,  according  to  the  skill 
expended  iu  its  management,  and  consume  from 
3 bushels  to  6 bushels  of  coke  per  week  ; and  if 
fixed  inside  will  probably  kill  all  your  plants 
the  first  week.  If  the  smoke-flue  is  carried 
high  enough  it  will  not  be  objectionable  to  your  , 
neighbours. — J.  G.  S. 

2559.— Soot  for  plants.— Take  a peck  of 
fresh  soot,  tie  it  up  in  an  old  canvas  bag,  and 
sink  it  in  a barrel  of  water  (36  gallons) ; stir  it 
frequently  with  a stick  until  the  water  has 
penetrated  the  bag.  Dilute  the  soot-water  with 
four  times  the  quantity  of  plain  water.  When  ' 
the  water  in  the  tub  gets  low  refill  it  again,  and 
give  the  bag  of  soot  a good  stirring.  Possibly  I 
the  next  brew  will  not  require  so  much  diluting. 
Another  way  of  doing  it  is  to  take  a small  60- 
•sized  pot  full  of  soot,  place  it  in  a 3-gallon  can, 
adding  a small  quantity  of  water,  and  work  it 
up  to  a paste.  I think  hot  water  does  this  best. , 
Then  fill  up  the  pot  with  water,  and  make  this 
quantity  into  nine  gallons  of  liquid-manure.  If 
this  quantity  be  a little  exceeded  it  would  do  no 
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but  a good  many  flower  well  into  the  New 
Year,  and  may  be  relied  on  to  give  a supply  for 
the  first  month  of  the  year  at  least,  rennaneiit 
beds,  covered  with  movable  lights,  are,  I think, 
far  preferable  to  lifting  and  forcing  the  plants, 
as  few  things  suffer  more  from  root  lifting  than 
these,  and  when  anyone  has  got  established 
plants,  I would  advise  him  to  cover  them  witli 
glass  in  preference  to  shifting  them  to  glass- 
houses, 

Lilv  or  TTTE  Vallev  needs  no  commendation 
of  mine,  for  it  is  a universal  favourite,  and 
nearly  everyone  tries  to  grow  it  ; bnl,  many  fail 
througfi  hurrying  too  much  at  first.  Tlie  best 
plan  is  to  pot  up  early  and  set  the  pots  in  a cold 
place  for  a month  before  putting  them  in  an  in- 
creased temperature,  and  when  it  is  desired  to 
start  tliem  a brisk  bottom-heat  to  plunge  the 
pots  right  into  is  the  plan  for  pushing  up  every 
crown  at  the  same  time. 

Chinesf.  Primula,  dodbee  white,  is,  witli- 
out  doul)t,  still  one  of  the  most  useful  and  reli- 
able plants  for  supplying  button-hole  and 
and  bouipuet  flowers.  Plants  potted  into  G-inch 
pots  in  September  and  set  on  a light,  airy  slielf 
in  a tempeVature  of  55  degs.,  will  flower  continu- 
ously for  the  wliole  winter  and  spring. 

iSriR.KA  JAPONICA  should  be  potted  at  once. 
I use  pots  6 inches  and  7 inches  in  diameter, 
and  t.he  clumps  are  dropped  into  tliem  and  filled 
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WHITE  FLOWERS  FOR  FORCING. 

At  no  period  of  the  year  arc  flowers  of  all  kinds 
that  can  be  had  in  bloom,  and  white  ones  in 
particular,  in  such  great  request  as  during  the 
first  few  weeks  of  the  year.  I suppose  it  is  to  a 
great  extent  owing  to  the  scarcity  and  conse- 
quent high  price  of  flowers  at  that  date,  which 
causes  everyone  to  crave  for  them.  Therefore, 
those  who  have  glass-houses  of  any  kind  should 
pash  forward  all  thesQ  plants  that  naturally 
bloom  at  an  early  period  of  t he  year,  and  which, 
consequently,  only  need  a litl.le  extra  warmth  to 
bring  tliem  onb  at  the  desired  time.  There  are 
a great  many  kinds  of  plants  that  may  be  utilised, 
bat  the  following  are  amongst  tlie  very  best  for 
certainty  of  results  : 

AzaIjE.'VS  of  the  Indian  kinds,  such  as  Fielder’s 
White,  Deutsche  Perle,  iudica  alba,  and  others, 
are  very  easily  got  into  bloom,  provided  their 
annual  growth  was  made  eaily  in  heated,  houses, 
and  the  plants  were  then  rested  out-of-doors  for 
a couple  of  months.  They  will  then,  when  taken 
under  glass  in  September,  quickly  swell  up  their 
buds,  and  expand  their  lovely  blooms  very  early 
in  a temperature  of  60  degs. 

Aru.m  Lily,  or  Richardia  (Calla)  mthioiuca, 
is  an  invaluable  plant,  as  its  blooming  may  be 
varied  even  after  the  flower  ipithes  are  visible 
for  a considerable  time,  Ijy  pl.ming  it  in  more  or 
less  heat,  ai.  d its 
blooms  last  a long 
time  when  cut.  There 
are  many  ways  of 
growing  this  ijlant, 
bub  I prefer  planting 
out  in  open  ground  in 
June,  and  lifting  and 
repotting  in  Septem- 
ber, when  a good 
many  of  the  plants 
will  beshowing bloom ; 
but  if  kept  in  a cool- 
house  they  will  come 
on  very  slowly,  and 
by  giving  a little  extra 
Inac  at  Christmas  a 
fine  succession  of 
flowus  will  he  certain 
in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. 

Abutilon  Boulf.  df. 

Nlige,  if  grown  as  a 
roof  - climber  in  a 
warm  house,  will  need 
no  further  attention 
tlian  keeping  it  clean, 
and  the  roots  moist,  to 
liave  plenty  of  its 
pure  - white  blooms 
throughout  the  first 
weeks  of  the  year. 

Camellias,  such  as 
a'.ba  - plena,  flower 
naturally  in  cool 
glasshouses  at  Christ- 
mas and  onwards 
through  the  early 
weeks  of  theyear.  The 
best  kind  of  forcing  for  them  is  directly  they 
have  done  flowering,  then  push  on  the  young 
annual  growth  with  heat  and  moisture,  and  no 
forcing  of  the  blooms  will  be  necessary. 

Deutzia  (!R.acilis  (here  figured)  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  graceful  of  early  blooming 
plants,  and  blooms  with  the  greatest  profusion 
on  the  young  wood  of  the  preceding  summer’s 
growth  ; tlic-refore,  it  is  advisable,  as  soon  as  the 
plants  cease  blooming,  to  cut  away  all  the  old 
flowering  wood  and  rely  solely  on  the  strong 
shoots  that  spring  from  the  base,  and  with  good 
culture  these  will  average  2 feet  to  3 feet  high, 
and  if  placed  in  gentle  heat  at  once  will  bloom 
very  early. 

Hyacinths,  Roman  and  Italian,  are  amongst 
the  easiest  of  bulbs  witli  pure  white  blooms  to 
force,  as  they  only  need  potting  early  and 
setting  in  a warm  greenhouse  to  have  them  in 
full  flower  by  the  New  Year,  and  from  cold 
frames  they  will  keep  np  the  supply  until  the 
larger  kinds  of  Hyacinths  are  ready  for  use. 
The  Roman  has  the  finest  spikes,  but  the 
Italian  brings  a greater  number  of  them. 

Hellebkoos  NIGER,  or  Christmas  Rose, 
varies  in  its  season  of  blooming  according  to  the 
weather,  and  perhaps  more  owing  to  different 
varieties  being  cultivated  all  under  one  general 
name,  some  varieties  being  over  by  Christmas, 


round  wdth  rich,  fine  soil.  A good  watering  is 
given,  and  they  are  then  set  in  a cold  house  for 
a short  period,  w'hen  they  are  transferred  to 
warmer  houses  and  brought  on  as  needed. 
Plenty  of  w'ater  at  the  root  is  their  main  require- 
ment. 

Snowdrops  flower  naturally  at  such  an  early 
date  that  there  is  little  need  for  forcing  ; in 
fact,  few  plants  are  more  difficult  to  hasten.  I 
find  that  good,  permanent  beds  out  of-doors  are 
the  best  arrangement,  and  I cover  a portion  oi 
the  bed  with  glass  to  keep  them  safe  from  frost 
or  heavy  hailstorms. 

Tulip,  White  Pottebakker  and  White  Yan 
Thol,  are  excellent  for  forcing  in  pots  or  boxes. 
If  potted  in  October,  they  will  flower  very 
early  in  the  new  year  with  a slightly-increased 
temperature. 

Narcissus,  Paper- white,  is  one  of  the  earliest 
of  this  vei'y  useful  class  of  bulbs.  Pot  early  in 
autumn  and  bury  in  ashes,  and  as  soon  as  the 
tops  push  through  the  covering  remove  to  a 
warm  glass-house  or  pit,  and  the  deliciously- 
scented  blooms  will  soon  appear. 

James  Groom,  GosyiorL 


—Fungi  in  a frame.— Lime  01' soot  or  a mix- 
ture of  thet«o  sprinkled  freely  will  kill  Funsji  m a frame. 
-E.  11. 


PLANTS  FOR  UNHEATED  GREENHOUSE. 
.Among  the  best  of  subjects  for  the  cohl  green- 
house are  the  Chinese  Primulas.  I do  not  say 
that  they  are  absolutely  safe  without  any  ijro- 
tection  but  that  of  the  glass,  and  in  any  part  of 
the  country ; but  throughout  all  the  more 
southern  and  western  counties,  at  any  rate, 
they  may  be  successfully  preserved  by  the  aid 
of  nothing  more  than  a little  covering  on  frosty 
nights.  Comparatively  small  plam.s  are  less 
liable  to  injury  tlian  large  ones,  so  that  it  is  not 
well  t.o  (rain  tliem  too  forward,  and  they  must 
be  grown  as  naturally  and  sturdily  tl-.rongbout 
as  possible.  I recommend  sowing  the  seed  in 
June,  and  bringing  the  plants  on  quickly  in  cold 
frames  or  in  a sheltered  spot  in  the  operr  air. 
One  batch  may  Ire  placed  in  5-incli  pots  in  Oc- 
tober and  the  rest  be  left  in  OO’s  until  after  the 
turn  of  the  year.  In  this  wa3'  there  will  not  be 
much  bloom  before  Christmas  ; but  during 
March,  April,  and  May  tliey  will  make  a grand 
display.  When  grown  “liard”  I have  proved 
that  they  will  endure  10  degs.  of  frost  abso- 
lutely uninjured  ; but  take  care  to  cover  them 
up  well  on  sharp  nights  ; even  a newspaper 
thrown  over  the  plants  will  ward  off  several 
degrees  of  frost.  Primula  obconica  and  many 
others  may  also  be  grown  well  in  a cold 
house.  \Viili  these  and  some  Chrysanthe- 
mums, early  and  late, 
Roses  in  pots.  Carna- 
tions, Auriculas, 
shrubby  and  lierba- 
ceous  Calceolarias 
(both  sections  are 
ve)  y nearly  hardy 
when  grown  in  a natu- 
ral manner,  and  not 
“ coddled  ”),  Christ- 
mas Roses,  Spirieas, 
and  Hyacinths,  Lilies 
and  innumerable  other 
hardy  bulbs,  a “cold” 
greenhouse  may  be 
rendered  bright  and 
beautiful  every  month 
in  the  year.  Fuchsias 
may  also  he  managed 
with  a little  care,  and 
Camellias  c-asiiy,  while 
the  place  maybe  filled 
dining  the  .summer 
months  (if  so  desired) 
with  Tuberous  Bego- 
nias, which  are  easily 
wintered  in  a warm 
cupboard  indoors.  On 
p.  515  “ Medicus  ” re- 
commends tlinerarias 
and  Cj'clameu  for  a 
cold  house.  They  may 
be  suitable  enongli  for 
a mild  district,  such  as 
the  South  of  Ireland  ; 
but  in  most  parts  of 
England  tlie  former, 
at  any  rate,  -would 
be  lost  in  nine  win- 
ters out  of  ten,  as  they  cannot  stand  much 
frost  any  time.  All  owners  of  unhealed  struc- 
tures will  find  the  “cold  water  cure”  for 
frozen  plants  of  the  greatest  use  at  times.  If  a 
batch  of  somewhat  tender  plants  are  found  to 
have  been  touched  by  frost  during  the  night,  all 
that  has  to  be  done  is  to  give  them  a good  over- 
head watering  M'ith  cold  water  fronr  an  open 
tank,  and  cover  them  up  well  from  the  light 
and  sunshine  with  matting  or  paper,  &c.,  until 
towards  the  evening,  so  as  to  let  them  thaw 
gradually,  and  uuiess  they  have  been  really 
bard  frozen,  even  such  tender  things  as 
Cinerarias  will  be  found  not  a whit  the  woi  se. 
But  it  must  be  done  early  in  the  mornitig  befor  e 
the  sun  gets  on  them.  I have  tried  this 
repeatedly,  and  never  found  it  to  fail. 


2472.— Ptitty  not  hardening.— The 

wood  of  your  greenhouse  bars  was  not  properly 
seasoned  before  painting  originally.  Strip  off 
the  putty  and  paint  in  dry  weather.  Give  first 
a coat  of  raw  linseed-oil  and  turpentine,  equal 
parts  ; then  a coat  of  patent  priming,  and  after 
this  is  thoroughlj'  set,  two  coats  of  genuine 
white-lead  and  linseed-oil,  mixed  to  a stone 
colour,  and  when  fairly  set  reglaze  with  best 
Unseed-oil  putty. — J.  G.  S. 
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S-jl-i.— Half-hardy  plants  in  a cold 
greenhouse. — A great  variety  of  these  plants 
may  be  sueeessfully  wintered  in  such  a house 
and  in  the  manner  yon  describe  ; and  it  will  be 
all  the  better  if  the  curtain  is  of  a white  de- 
scription, so  as  to  allow  as  much  light  to  pass 
into  the  house  as  possible  ; and  also  all  the 
better  if  you  take  down  the  curtain  for  two  or 
three  hours  every  day  when  the  sun  shines,  and 
the  frost  is  not  keen  enough  to  lower  the  tem- 
perature to  freezing-point  inside  the  house. — 

J.  G.  S. 

■2582.  — Double  Primroses  as  pot 
plants. — These  make  excellent  pot  plants 
potted  up  in  autumn,  or  at  anj' time  during  winter. 
They  may  either  be  placed  in  a cold  pit  or  be 
kepD  in  a cool  greenhouse.  Do  not  use  large 
pots — I mean  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  roots— 5-inch  pots  will,  I daresay,  be  large 
enongh  for  most  of  them.  Have  the  soil  rather 
light,  half  leaf-mould,  and  half  turfy  loam,  with 
some  sand  and  crushed  charcoal  to  keep  it  open. 
I’ot  firmly. — E.  H. 

These  are  excellent  for  potting  up  in  the 

autumn,  now,  or  very  early  in  the  spring,  to 
flower  in  pots.  They  do  not  like  artificial  heat, 
and  wonld  not  retain  good  health  if  placed  in 
the  window  of  a dwelling-house.  They  do  best 
in  frames  where  the  lights  can  be  removed  en- 
tirely in  fine  weather,  or  they  will  also  suc- 
ceed in  a greenhouse  if  placed  in  an  airy  position 
near  the  glass.  The  size  of  the  pots  would  have 
to  be  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  plants.  They 
aregenerallygrownino-inchorC-inch  pots.  Avery 
large  clump  might  require  one  7 inches  in  diame- 
ter. Any  ordinary  compost,  such  as  Fuchsias 
and  Pelargoniums  thrive  in,  will  do  for  Prim- 
roses. Earlier,  but  not  better,  blooms  are  obtained 
l)V  growing  the  plants  in  pots,  but  being  under 
glass,  they  can  be  obtained  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  whereas  tho.se  out-of-doors  are  fre- 
quently damaged  when  the  weather  is  inclement. 
— J.  D.  E. 

•2”)77.— QrowingBrugmansiaarborea. 

— This  Brugmansia  may  be  rooted  from  cuttings 
in  autumn,  and  by  liberal  treatment  the  plants 
will  bloom  the  next  summer  ; but  it  will  require 
good  culture  to  raise  them  from  seeds  and 
bloom  them  the  same  summer,  though  several 
of  the  annual  varieties  may  be  treated  in  this 
way  and  flower  in  the  open  air  the  same  season. 
Seeds  could,  I have  no  doubt,  be  obtained  from 
any  of  the  large  seed  houses. — E.  H. 

•2")  ji  —Treatment  of  Cape  Heiths.— 
Keep  the  plants  in  a cool,  light  house,  well 
ventilated.  Prune  back  all  straggling  shoots 
sutliciently  to  make  the  plants  symmetrical 
and  orderly  as  soon  as  the  flowers  fall.  Any 
faded  flowers  which  remain  on  after  the  pruning 
has  been  seen  to  should  be  picked  otF,  and  all 
seeds  removed.  Repot  as  soon  as  the  days 
lengthen  in  spring  in  March  or  April.  Give  all  the 
water  necessary  ; but  avoid  overdoing  it.  The 
watering  constitutes  one  of  the  great  difficulties 
in  Heath  culture.  The  roots  are  fine,  like  hairs, 
and  if  these  roots  suffer  through  being  allowed 
to  get  too  dry,  the  plant  dies  shortly  after.  On 
the  other  hand,  overwatering  has  very  nearly 
as  bad  an  effect.  No  one  will  succeed  with 
Cape  Heaths  who  cannot  give  daily  attention, 
to  notice  their  condition.  This  class  of  plant 
must  have  good  peat  freely  intermixed  with 
clean  silver  sand.  In  potting  ram  the  soil  in 
firmly,  and  keep  the  collars  of  the  plants  well 
up.  Do  not  pot  a plant  when  either  very  wet 
or  very  dry,  and  after  potting  till  the  roots  are 
working  freely  in  the  new  compost  use  the 
water-pot  with  discretion. — E.  H. 

fl’he  treatment  these  plants  require  after 

flowering  is  simply  to  cut  off  all  the  withered 
flowers,  cut  off  or  tie  down  any  straggling 
growths,  and  during  the  winter  keep  the  plants 
i n a light,  well-aired  house,  near  the  glass,  being 
c areful  to  give  enough  water  to  keep  the  soil 
moderately  moist  ; but  avoid  letting  the  light, 
sandy  peat  in  which  the  plants  are  usually 
giown  become  dusty  dry.  Look  out  for  mildew 
on  the  slioots  and  leaves  during  winter,  and 
repot,  if  necessary,  in  the  spring  when  the 
plants  show  signs  of  active  growth.  Any  plants 
of  the  Erica  hyemalis  group  should  be  cut  down 
to  within  .‘1  inches  or  4 inches  of  the  base  of  the 
young  growth.  Dust  with  flowers  of  sulphur  to 
destroy  mildew. — J.  D.  E. 

25;i4. — Aralia  Sieboldi. — I should  advise 
cutting  plants  down  that  have  become  leggy, 
but  not  just  now.  Wait  until  M a}',  and  then 


utilise  the  top  for  cuttings,  and  then  the  stem 
may  be  cut  up  into  lengths,  and  will,  in  a brisk 
hot-bed,  soon  produce  growing  shoots,  aud  make 
nice  plants  by  the  end  of  the  summer.  I find 
the  stems  root  and  make  plants  quicker  than  the 
soft  growing  tops.  The  old  root  will  soon  push 
out  growing  shoots  when  the  top  is  cut  off. 
These  may  be  all  allowed  to  grow  until  they 
are  large  enough  for  cuttings,  when  the  finest 
one  must  be  selected  for  making  the  future 
plant,  and  the  rest  must  be  taken  off  with  a 
small  heel  of  bark  and  made  into  cuttings, 
putting  them  singly  into  ver5^  small  pots  in 
sandy  soil  and  plunging  in  heat. — J.  G.  H. 

•2530.— Plants  over  a flue,  &c  — Form 
a non-conducting  framework  over  the  top  of  the 
flue  tiles  as  follows  : On  each  side  of  the  tile  flue 
bed  in  cement  some  ordinary  stock  bricks,  longi- 
tudinally at  intervals  of  4 feet  apart  from  centre  to 
centre  toformpiers.  On  the  top  of  these  laycross- 
ways  3 in.  wooden  beams,  projecting  them  to  the 
width  recjuired  for  your  plant-box  or  bed.  On 
these  nail  1-inch  thick  boards  longitudinally, 
pierced  with  1-inch  holes  about  fi  inches  apart. 
Along  each  edge,  back  and  front,  flush  with  the 
edge  of  the  boards,  nail  deal  scantlings  3 inches 
thick  by  1 h inches  in  width,  and  on  the  back  of 
these  nail  l.V-inch  by  11 -inch  boards.  There 
will  be  thus  formed  a ledge  along  each  side  on 
the  inside,  l.\  inches  wide  and 3 inches  high  from 
the  bottom  boards.  On  the  ledges  are  to  be 
laid  crossways  rough  boards  or  laths  from  3 to 
0 inches  wide  by  1 inch  or  IJ  inch  thick,  loosely, 
leaving  a Linch  space  between  each.  Across 
the  top,  every  4 feet,  nail  a ledger  lath  to  bind 
the  two  boards  and  keep  these  from  bulging. 
Fill  up  the  3-inch  chamber  between  the  bottom 
boardsand  the  loose  rough  cross  boards  wi  thCocoa- 
uut-fibre-dust.  On  the  top  of  the  cross-boards 
lay  an  inch  of  drain  crocks  or  broken  bricks  and 
lime-rubbish,  the  latter  is  the  best ; and  on  the 
top  of  these  again  put  a layer  of  first-spit  loose 
turf,  upside  down,  and  then  the  necessary  plant 
compost.  The  box  may  be  raised  in  height,  if 
desirable  at  any  time,  by  nailing  boards  on  the 
face  of  the  others  with  cross-board  ledges  as 
before.  The  whole  of  the  interior  parts  of  the 
woodwork,  before  the  fibre  or  soil  is  put  in, 
should  be  well  tarred  with  a composition  in  pro- 
portion as  follows  : Ordinary  tar,  1 gallon. 
Burgundy  pitch,  1 lb.,  Russian  tallow,  1 lb. 
These  should  be  heated  together  to  boiling 
point,  keeping  well  stirred,  and,  while  boiling, 
stir  in  a quantity,  ecjual  to  1 quart,  of  either  fresh 
ground  unslaked  lime  or  Portland  cement,  and 
the  whole  should  be  kept  boiling  till  thoroughly 
incorporated,  and  while  in  boiling  state  brush 
well  iiato  the  woodwork  with  an  ordinary  tar- 
brush. When  well  set  and  hard  it  is  advisable 
to  give  a second  coat  in  the  same  way,  and  if 
the  first  coat  is  not  quite  hard-set  in  forty-eight 
hours  add  a little  more  pitch  and  cement. 
Afterwards  paint  the  outside  to  any  desired 
colour,  and  when  dry  proceed  to  fill  in  the 
soil.  You  can  grow  Stephanotis,  Lipagerias, 
climbing  Roses,  greenhouse  or  temperate 
Orchids  and  many  other  choice  things,  if  you 
can  make  sure  of  commanding  a temperature  of 
40  degs.  Fall,  iu  the  very  severest  weather 
during  the  whole  night.  In  some  of  its  native 
habitats  the  Stephanotis  withstands  ‘2  degs.  or 
3 degs.  of  frost  successfully  ; but  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  would  do  so  in  our  climate. — J.  G.  S. 

I do  nob  see  any  reason  against  your 

succeeding  with  some  climbers  in  the  manner 
suggested,  but  you  will  need  to  construct  a kind 
of  long  box  or  trough  of  stout  boards  or  slates, 
some  2 feet  in  depth,  above  the  flue.  Stepha- 
notis wouhl  probably  do  well,  as  it  likes  a 
warm  root-run,  and  does  not  object  to  a low 
temperature  at  all  in  the  winter,  so  long  as  it 
can  get  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  during  the 
growing  and  flowering  season.  Some  Orchids 
might,  doubtless,  be  made  to  thrive  with  the 
Stephanotis,  but  “ Matt.  Bramble  ” will  be  able 
to  give  you  better  advice  about  them  than  I can. 
Of  course  the  Laurels  may  be  cut  back  if 
desired  ; May  or  June  is  the  best  time  for  this 
work.  If  Ferns  thrive  so  luxuriantly  on  the 
rockery  why  not  be  content  with  them  ? There 
is  plenty  of  variety  among  them,  and  in  such  a 
case  I should  certainly  “let  well  alone,”  and 
give  them  all  the  space  to  themselves. — B.  C.  R. 

2538.— Cropping  under  greenhouse 
shelves. — If  the  shelves  are  of  open  lath- 
work  it  will  be  difficult  to  grow  anything  under 
them  owing  to  the  drip,  but  if  solid  and  they  can 


be  made  so  by  laying  countess  slates  over  them 
with  a layer  of  shingle  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre-dust 
on  the  slates,  sev^eral  kinds  of  vegetable 
produce  may  be  grown  successfully.  1 have 
seen  excellent  crops  of  Rhubarb,  Seakale, 
blanched  Endive,  blanched  Dandelion  (such  as 
the  French  grow  for  salads).  Mustard  and  Cress, 
and  also  fair  crops  of  smallCarrots  and  Radishe  s, 
and  splendid  crops  of  Mushrooms,  grown  in  such 
positions. — J.  G.  S 

Rhubarb  or  Seakale  might  be  forced 

capitally  in  such  a position,  but  to  bring  them 
on  at  a reasonable  pace  the  temperature  should 
be  kept  rather  over  50  degs.  than  below.  Lay 
the  roots  in  rather  closely  in  batches  as  re- 
quired, with  some  light,  rich  soil  between  them  ; 
exclude  the  light  by  a covering  of  any  kind,  or 
by  hanging  mats  or  sacking  from  the  shelf  above 
in  front  of  the  plants,  and  keep  both  the  roots 
and  the  atmosphere  regularly  and  moderately 
moist,  and  the  results  ought  to  be  good  ; or 
you  might  grow  a crop  of  Mushrooms  under  the 
shelves  capitally. — B.  C.  R. 

2585.  — Treatment  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley.  — It  is  very  unusual  for  Lily  of  the 
Valley  to  die  out  in  a bed  unless  disturbed. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  roots  were  taken  out. 
I should  not  disturb  them  now,  as  they  flowered 
splendidly  last  year.  Leave  well  alone,  but 
spread  a good  mulch  of  old  manure  over  the 
surface  now.  The  roots  now  in  the  bed  will 
spread  and  possibly  fill  up  the  bed  again  if  well 
cared  for.  — E.  H. 

2.'j7u.— Treatment  of  Cacti.— You  have  probably 
kept  your  Cacti  too  wet  at  the  root.  They  may  be  kept 
quite  dry  through  the  winter,  if  in  a cool  place,  and  the 
plants  w ill  flower  all  the  better  for  the  starving. — E H. 

24C7.— A lean-to  conservatory.  — You  require 
about  three  times  the  amount  of  ventilation  you  have  at 
command.  This  is  all  the  secret  of  your  non-success,  pre- 
suming the  house  is  not  entirely  overshadowed  by  some 
other  building  which  obstructs  the  sunshine.— J.  G.  S. 


THQ  KITCHEN  HARDEN. 

CULTURE  OF  LEEKS. 

I.v  the  midland  and  more  northern  counties  of 
lifiigland  and  Scotland  generally  Leeks  have 
long  been  held  in  high  esteem,  and  invariably 
figure  conspicuously  in  collections  of  exhibition 
vegetables  much  earlier  in  the  season  than  they 
are  shown  in  the  southern  districts.  Nor  have 
the  southerners  as  yet,  as  a rule,  fully  acquired 
a liking  for  Leeks,  and  in  many  gardens  they  are 
grown  solely  for  flavouring  soups.  That  this 
vegetable  is  exceptionally  hardy  there  is  no  dis- 
puting, and  if  the  owners  of  numerous  compara- 
tively small  gardens  were  fully  aware  of  this, 
and  also  of  the  fact  that  well-grown  Leeks  form 
a very  acceptable  dish  on  the  dining-table,  they 
would  be  more  universally  cultivated  in  prefer- 
ence, if  need  be,  to  less  hardy  vegetables.  I 
never  yet  saw  Leeks  with  the  stems  properly 
moulded  up  injured  by  frosts,  and  in  some  dis- 
tricts they  continue  to  increase  in  size  through- 
out the  winter.  When  Leeks  are  required 
extra  early,  or,  say,  for  the  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  later  shows,  the  plants  should 
either  be  raised  in  the  autumn  previous 
iu  the  open  ground,  the  seed  being  sown 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  plants  treated 
similarly  to  Tripoli  Onions,  or  else  in  heat  nob 
later  than  February.  The  former  plan  answers 
best,  bub  if  the  spring-raised  plants  are  duly 
pricked  off  into  pans  or  boxes  of  rich,  light  soil, 
grown  to  good  size  in  heat  not  far  from  the 
glass,  and  eventually  hardened  off,  these  would 
be  ready  for  the  open  ground  early  in  May. 
For  the  main  erop,  or  ordinary  purposes,  the 
requisite  number  of  plants  can  be  most  easily 
raised  on  an  open  border,  the  seed  being  sown 
as  early  in  March  as  the  weather  will  permit. 
There  are  several  different 

Methods  of  orowing  Leeks,  it  being  neces- 
sary to  vary  the  treatment  according  to  circum- 
stances. On  well-manured,  light,  and  medium 
land  they  thrive  remarkably  well,  and  without 
much  labour  being  expended  on  them,  bub 
where  the  soil  is  naturally  cold  and  clayey  large 
Leeks  are  not  easily  grown.  In  the  former  case 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  ordinary  crops  is  to 
dig  iu  a liberal  dressing  of  solid  manure,  and 
when  theplants  are  strong — or  say  about  l‘2inches 
loner — these  may  be  dropped  singly  into  holes 
formed  with  a stout  dibber.  These  holes  may 
be  12  inches  apart  each  way,  or  the  x'ows 
may  be  18  inches  apart,  a distance  of  S)  inches 
* dividing  them  in  the  rows.  All  the  fixing  neces- 
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sary  is  to  drop  a small  portion  of  soil  into  the 
holes  and  water  in  the  plants.  If  in  a sunny 
or  rather  dry  position,  it  is  advisable  to 
water  the  plants  occasionally  ; but  in  my  case,  a 
north-east  border  being  usually  devoted  to  this 
crop,  one  watering  is  usually  ample.  Being 
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kept  clear  of  weeds,  the  Leeks  soon  make  good 
progress,  and  fine,  well-blanched  stems  can  be 
had  at  any  time  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months.  In  the  case  of  lieavy  land,  deep  plant- 
ing must  not  be  resorted  to,  as  much  finer  Leeks 
can  be  had  by  planting  on  the  surface,  and 
eventually  moulding  up  the  stems  in  order  to 
blanch  them  properly.  The  ground  ought  to 
have  been  manured  and  dug  early,  and  by  this 
time  will  have  become  well  pulverised.  After 
this  has  been  duly  levelled,  draw  shallow  drills 
2 feet  apart,  and  in  these  plant  the  Leeks  G inches 
apart,  the  roots  being  spread  out  and  covered 
with  about  2 inches  of  fine  soil.  During  a dry 
summer,  water  should  be  given  once  a week,  and 
a mulching  of  short  manure  would  act  bene- 
ficially. In  the  autumn,  or  as  soon  as  those  first 
planted  have  attained  a serviceable  size,  the  soil 
may  be  drawn  up  to  the  stems  on  each  side,  and 
the  blanching  will  then  be  effected  in  the  course 
of  a month  or  five  weeks.  In  the  event  of  a few 
dozen 

Extra  large  Leeks  being  required  for  exhi- 
bition, more  than  ordinary  piains  must  be  taken 
with  their  culture.  Surface  culture  must  still 
be  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  heavy  land  and 
cold  subsoils,  rather  more  manure  being  dug  in, 
more  space  between  the  plants  allowed,  and 
liquid-manure  given  at  each  watering.  The 
blanching  can  be  most  cleanly  effected  by 
bandaging  the  stems  with  several  folds  of  brown 
paper  or  old  sacking.  If  this  plan  is  adopted 
there  will  be  no  necessity  to  mould  up  the  stems, 
and  the  rows  may,  therefore,  be  arranged 
18  inches  apart,  a distance  of  9 inches  dividing 
the  plants.  On  light  or  warm  free-working 
soils  the  finest  Leeks  can  generally  be  grown  in 
trenches  well  matured  and  otherwise  prepared 
as  for  Celery.  The  plants  may  be  put  out  in 
these  in  a single  row  with  the  aid  of  a trowel 
from  the  boxes  or  pans  in  which  they  were 
pricked  out,  or  they  may  be  carefully  lifted 
from  the  beds  in  which  they  were  raised.  In 
this  instance,  and  also  when  they  are  put  out  on 
the  level,  it  is  advisable  to  transplant  them  when 
about  6 inches  high,  smaller  plants  recovering 
most  quickly  from  the  check.  We  usually 
arrange  the  plants  with  the  leaves  across  the 
trenches,  but  fail  to  see  any  necessity  for  shorten- 
ing the  leaves  unless  extra  long  and  weak.  When 
growing  strongly  Leeks  require  to  be 

Watered  erequently,  liquid-manure  being 
also  freely  used,  that  obtained  from  a cesspool 
appearing  to  suit  them  better  than  anything 
else  I have  seen  tried.  A little  soil  ought  to  be 
distributed  in  the  trenches  soon  after  the  plants 
have  commenced  to  grow  strongly,  but  the 
I , blanching  should  not  be  attempted  too  early  or 
r before  the  pla.-its  are  nearly  fully  grown,  from 


six  weeks  to  eight  weeks  being  allowed  for  this 
process.  When  moulded  up  similarly  to  Celery 
some  of  the  soil  is  apt  to  work  down  the  inside 
of  the  outer  leaves,  this  necessitating  a con- 
siderable reduction  of  the  size  of  the  stems 
before  they  can  be  said  to  be  presentable.  If 
the  brown  paper,  sacking,  or  canvas  wraps 
previously  alluded  to  are  used,  these,  if  sullici- 
ently  thick,  will  eli'ectually  exclude  the  light, 
and  cleanly  blanched  stems  will  be  the  result. 
Where  preferred,  thinner  bandages  may  be  used 
and  the  soil  worked  well  up  ax-ound  the  stems, 
and  they  will  turn  out  of  this  cleanly.  The 
best  varieties  of  Leeks  are  as  follows  : Large 

Rouen  {here  figured),  a fine,  large,  and  very 
hardy  Leek,  Ayton  Castle  Giant,  Musselburgh 
or  Scotch  Flag,  Broad  or  London  Flag,  Lyon, 
very  fine  for  show,  and  the  very  hardy  Long 
Winter  Leek.  J. 


2574.— Salting  an  Asparagus-bed.— 

As  the  bed  is  only  just  planted  (autumn  is  not 
the  best  season  for  planting),  I should  not  salt 
it  till  after  the  shoots  are  through  in  spring. 
The  roots  are  now  in  a lacerated  condition,  and 
will  not  benefit  from  salt  or  any  other  kind  of 
stimulant  till  growth  begins  next  April.  A dress- 
ing of  salt  about  the  end  of  next  April  or  begin- 
ning of  next  May  will  be  beneficial,  but  half-a- 
pound  to  the  square  yard  must  not  be  exceeded. 

If  the  summer  should  be  dry,  a further  light 
dressing  may  be  given  in  July. — E.  H. 

2578.— Replanting  Rhubarb  — I always 
like  to  transplant  Rhubarb  just  before  the 
crowns  offer  to  move,  especially  if  the  roots  are 
to  be  divided.  They  are  then  ready  to  start  away 
and  repair  damages  at  once.  February  is  a good 
time  to  replant,  and  March  for  the  later  varie- 
ties. If  the  roots  were  much  divided,  there 
should  not  be  a deal  of  Rhubarb  pulled  the  first 
season.  If  not  severely  punished  by  division, 
and  the  roots  were  replanted  in  rich  soil,  there 
would  not  be  a great  falling  off  in  production. 
Then  it  is  best  not  to  pull  much  from  it  the  first 
season. — E.  H. 

This  may  be  done  whenever  the  weather  is  fine. 

Let  the  ground  he  deep  and  rich.  It  will  not  make  much 
growth  in  the  spring,  but  will  make  a good  eecond  grow'th 
in  the  summer,  and  will  be  ready  for  use  the  following  sea- 
son after  planting. — J.  D.  E. 

2.5G5.  — Wlreworms  in  a kitchen 
garden. — The  wireworm  has  always  been  a 
difficult  subject  to  deal  with.  When  in  the 
pupa  state  the  wireworms  are  not  far  from  the 
surface,  and  if  the  ground  is  well  stirred  during 
the  months  of  March  and  April  with  the  fork, 
the  wireworms’  natural  enemies,  the  birds,  will 
eat  up  a good  many  of  them.  I do  not  think 
any  dressing  will  hurt  them.  It  may,  I sup- 
pose, be  taken  for  granted  that  thewireworms  do 
not  like  soot,  lime,  or  salt,  but  neither  of  these 
substances,  or  all  combined,  will  kill  or  seriously 
injure  wireworms.  There  is  nothing  better  than 
stirring  the  ground  freely  before  cropping  in 
March  and  let  the  chickens  run  over  the  land 
for  two  or  three  weeks.  They  will  destroy  a 
great  many. — E.  H. 

It  is  astonishing  hovv  frequently  this  (luestion  is 

asked  and  answered  in  Gardunino.  The  best  plan  is  to 
trench  up  the  ground  and  turn  in  a number  of  fowls  for  .a 
few  days.  After  that  you  can  soon  discover  whether  many 
remain  by  laying  about  siloes  of  Carrots  and  examining 
them  dail.v. — A.  G.  Buti.rr. 

2519.— Potatoes  and  Jerusalem  Arti 
chokes. — Of  the  first,  medium-sized  sets, 
planted  whole,  undoubtedly  produce  the  best 
crops  ; but  if  your  roots  are  large  you  may  cut 
off  the  lower  half  or  two-thirds  of  each  tuber 
for  home  consumption  and  use  the  tops  (where 
the  eyes  chiefly  lie)  for  sets,  either  planting 
them  whole  or  cutting  each  into  two  or  three 
pieces,  with  one  or  two  good  eyes  apiece. 
Choose  nice-shaped,  smooth  roots  of  the 
second  for  planting,  as  you  will  then  be  more 
likely  to  get  a crop  of  similar  quality. — B.  C.  R. 

2563.— Planting  Garlic. — The  usual  way  where  the 
Garlic  has  been  well  grown  is  to  separate  the  cloves,  and 
plant  each  one  by  itself,  6 or  8 inches  apart  in  the  rows, 
and  from  9 inches  to  12  inches  from  row  t o row. — E.  H. 

Separate  the  cloves  and  plant  them  singly.  I plant 

in  rows  a foot  apart,  allowing  6 inches  only  betw-een  each 
plant.  An.y  time  in  the  early  spring  months  when  the 
weather  is  fine  will  do  for  planting.  I plant  my  Shallots 
and  Garlic  together  on  a rather  dry  border,  and  always 
have  good  well-ripened  bulbs,  which  keep  well  for  use 
through  the  winter.— J.  D.  E. 

2598.— Mushrooms  failing.— In  this  case  one 
would  like  a little  more  information.  Is  the  bed  in  the 
open  air  or  in  a building?  From  the  Mushrooms  damping 
off  so  repeatedly  it  would  at  first  sight  appear  that  the 
bed  had  been  overwatered,  or  there  may  have  been  too 
much  heat,  or  it  may  lack  firmness  in  construction. — 
E.  II. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

GOOD  SHRUBS  (THE  CALYCANTHUSES). 

The  deliciously-scented  blossoms  of  the  Carolina 
Allspice  and  some  of  its  varieties  make  them 
very  desirable  shrubs,  and  their  size  and  compact 
habit  alike  recommend  them,  even  in  gardens 
where  only  the  more  .select  shrubs  are  grown 
and  room  is  a first  consideration.  All  the  kinds 
are  quite  hardy  in  this  country,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Western  Calycanthus,  do  not 
seem  at  all  particular  as  to  the  position  or  soil 
in  which  they  are  planted.  In  the  north  of 
England  and  elsewhere  I have  seen  them 
luxuriating  even  in  strong  clay,  and  in  the  south 
they  appear  nearly  as  much  at  home  in  a dry, 
gravelly  soil,  though  in  somewhat  sheltered  and 
shady  spots.  In  the  peat  border,  along  with 
American  plants  and  shrubs  especially  requiring 
a peat  soil  for  their  successful  cultivation,  they 
thrive  admirably,  although,  as  previously  stated, 
such  conditions  are  not  absolutely  necessary. 
They  seem  to  attain  a maximum  degree  of 
development  in  good  rich  soil,  where  a tolerably 
uniform  amount  of  moisture  obtains.  Young 
shoots,  layered  in  summer,  make  roots  readily, 
and  layering  is  the  most  easy  and  expeditious 
mode  of  obtaining  a stock  of  these  charming 
shrubs. 

The  Carolina  Allspice  (Calycanthus  floridus) 
is  the  kind  which  has  been  the  longest  known  in 
English  gardens,  having  been  introduced  by 
Catesby  in  1726.  It,  however,  seems  to  have 
remained  very  rare  for  a quarter  of  a century, 
when  fresh  importatiouswere  made  by  Collinson. 
In  a letter  written  by  the  latter  to  Linnseus, 
bearing  date  May  12,  1756,  he  says  : “It  is  a 
charming  Suffrutex,  and  grows  in  my  garden  in 
the  open  air,  bearing  flowers  abundantly  every 
year.”  It  forms  a dense,  round  bush,  has 
opposite,  shortly-stalked  leaves,  and  lurid  purple 
powerfully  aromatic  blossoms,  borne  singly  on 
short  stalks  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches, 
which,  as  well  as  the  roots,  have,  when  bruised, 
a very  decided  smell  of  camphor.  The  blossoms, 
when  crushed,  exhale  more  or  less  a fragrance 
of  Strawberries,  or,  according  to  some,  of  ripe 
Quinces  or  Apples.  In  the  typical  plant,  whicli 
in  a state  of  nature  is  found  in  rich  soil  on  hill- 
sides in  Virginia  and  southward,  and  flowers 
from  May  until  August,  the  leaves  are  oval,  and 
softly  downy  beneath ; fruits  are  but  rarely 
developed.  Under  favourable  conditions  this 
species  will  attain  a height  of  6 feet  or  8 feet. 
Several  varieties,  some  of  which  have  at  various 


times  been  regarded  as  species^  by  different 
botanists,  are  to  be  seen  in  botanical  and  other 
establishments.  The  principal  of  these  are 
OvATUS,  a form  with  roundish-ovate  leaves, 
Oblonuus,  a variety  with  oblong  leaves. 
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Longifolius,  in  which  the  foliage  is  much 
longer  than  in  the  type. 

Microphyll0S,  in  which,  as  the  name  implies, 
the  leaves  are  much  smaller. 

Nanus,  a compact-growing  dwarf  variety. 

In’Odorus,  a sport  with  flowers  almost  or  quite 
scentless. 

There  is  also  a form  with  variegated  foliage, 
known  as  vakieo.vtus  ; and  another,  Aspleni- 
roLius,  with  cut  leaves. 

The  Glabrous-leaved  Calycanthus  (C. 
hevigatus)  is  found  on  the  mountains  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  and  Carolina,  and  flowers  from 
May  to  August.  It  has  rather  wrinkled,  oblong 
or  ovate,  gradually  taper-pointed  leaves,  rough 
to  the  touch  on  the  upper  surface,  and  smooth 
and  green  on  the  under.  The  blossoms,  which 
are  hardly  sweet-scented,  are  of  nearly  the  same 
lurid  purple  colour  as  those  of  the  preceding 
kind.  C.  ferax  and  C.  pennsylvanicus  are  names 
under  which  this  is  sometimes  found  in  both 
books  and  gardens. 

The  Glaucous-leaved  Calycanthus  (C. 
glaucus). — The  large,  conspicuously  taper- 
pointed,  somewhat  lance-shaped  leaves  of  this 
kind  distinguish  it  well  from  the  foregoing  ; 
they  are  flat,  green  above,  and  of  a decidedly 
whitish-grey  tinge  beneath.  Tlie  almost  scent- 
less blossoms  are  less  deep  in  colour  than  those 
of  the  Carolina  Allspice,  from  which  they  differ 
in  being  frequently  fertile.  It  is  found  on  the 
mountains  in  Virginia  and  southward.  In  some 
books  it  is  described  as  C.  fertilis. 

The  Western  or  Californian  Allspice  (C. 
occideutalis)  (figured  on  p.  577)  is  a much  larger 
shrub  than,  and  totally  different  in  habit  and 
appearance  from,  the  others.  It  is  handsome  in 
growth  and  foliage,  and  especially  so  in  the  large 
size  and  bright  colour  of  its  blossoms,  which  are 
d inches  or  more  in  diameter,  and  of  a somewhat 
briglit  purplish  red  colour.  It  was  sent  by  David 
Douglas  from  California  to  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society’s  Gardens  in  18.‘11.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  but  a warm,  sunny  spot  or  a wall 
singularly  favours  the  ripening  of  its  wood,  and, 
consequently,  the  production  of  its  beautiful 
flowers,  which,  however,  totally  lack  the  delicate 
scent  peculiar  to  some  of  the  kinds,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  are  destitute  of  any  scent  what- 
ever. The  leaves  are  large,  5 inches  or  6 inches 
or  even  more  in  length,  heart-shaped  at  the  base 
and  somewhat  taper-pointed,  shining  green  on 
both  upper  and  under  surfaces.  Tliis  is  known 
in  some  gardens  as  C.  macrophyllus,  and  flowers 
from  tlie  end  of  August  to  October.  G. 


2.)S0.— Pruning  Wistaria  sinensis.— 

Tliis  plant  wants  but  little  pruning  if  it  is 
attended  to  every  year.  The  old  spurs  must  not 
be  cut  off,  as  it  is  these  which  furnish  the 
blossoms.  Somelimes  these  spurs  send  out 
young  shoots  which  may  be  cut  back  to  within 
2 inches  of  the  spur,  but  that  is  all  the  pruning 
they  require  when  the  plants  are  in  vigorous 
health.  If  the  Wistarias  in  question  are  weak 
through  age,  you  must  endeavour  to  replace  the 
old  growth  by  encouraging  the  young  suckers 
that  frequently  start  from  the  crown  of  the 
plant. — J.  C.  O. 

2509.— Seeds  of  the  Blue  Gum-tree 

(Eucalyptus  globulus). — This  is  easily  raised 
from  seed;  but  “ S.  V.  P.”  liad  better  now 
defer  sowing  till  the  spring.  Sow  them  in  a 
pot  or  pan  in  light,  sandy  soil,  placing  the  pot 
after  sowing  in  a warm  house  or  pit,  cover- 
ing it  with  a piece  of  glass  or  brown  paper  to 
conserve  the  moisture.  A moderate  heat  suf- 
fices to  induce  the  seed  to  germinate,  and  once 
the  young  plants  appear  they  must  immediately 
have  full  exposure  to  light  and  sun  also  as  they 
gain  strength.  A shelf  near  the  glass  is  the 
best  place  to  stand  the  pots  or  pans  after  the 
plants  are  up,  and  they  must  be  closely  watched, 
never  having  too  much  water,  nor  becoming  too 
dry,  but  it  is  better  to  err  in  the  latter  respect 
than  the  former,  or  the  young  seedlings  will 
damp  off  wholesale,  and  every  one  be  lost.  It 
is  in  the  seedling  state  that  the  greatest  care  is 
required  to  successfully  rear  the  plants.  As 
soon  as  they  can  be  conveniently  handled  they 
should  be  potted  off  into  small  60-sized  pots, 
and  they  will  still  need  to  be  closely  watched 
until  they  have  made  four  or  five  leaves,  when 
they  may  be  considered  safe.  I have  a fine 
batch  of  plants  from  seed  sown  last  July,  this 
plan  and  time  of  sowing  being  adopted  to  raise 
some  plants  each  season  for  planting  out  the 


following  May  in  the  bedding  arrangements. 
The  plants  are  now  in  4^-inch  pots,  in  which 
they  will  remain  1 ill  planting  time.  If 
“S.  V.  P.”  W'ants  his  for  planting  out  he  had 
better  follow  this  course,  unless  his  district 
happens  to  be  one  in  which  the  plants  survive 
the  winter,  but  this  occurs  in  only  a very  few 
places.  If  the  plants  are  to  be  grown  in  pots 
for  the  conservatory  they  must  be  shifted  on  as 
they  require  it.  It  is  easily  grown  in  this  way, 
and  large  plants  may  be  had  in  comparatively 
small  pots  by  giving  stimulants  in  the  form  of 
manure-water. — A.  H. 

I had  some  seeds  of  the  Blue  Gum-tree 

from  Australia  which  I sowed  in  pans,  covered 
with  a sheet  of  glass  in  an  unheated  greenhouse 
in  April.  They  came  up  well,  and  I potted  and 
repotted  and  kept  them  through  the  ensuing 
winter  in  the  same  house.  They  lost  their 
leaves,  but  they  came  out  strong  again  in  the 
following  spring,  and  I planted  them  out  in  the 
open  garden  in  May.  They  made  fine  growth 
in  the  main  stem  and  branches,  something  over 
8 feet  high  at  the  fall  of  the  year,  lint,  alas  ! 
that  one  night  last  winter,  when  the  thermome- 
ter fell  to  zero,  did  for  them.  I intended  to 
protect  them  at  the  roots  with  about  2 feet  deep 
of  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  but  left  it  till  too  late.  I 
have  successfully  kept  the  Blue  Gum-tree  for 
years  by  doing  so. — J.  G.  8. 

2587.— White  Jasmine  not  flowering.  — The 
Jasmine  has  pi  jbibly  been  oveipruned.  Have  it  thinned 
if  crowded,  but  do  not  shorten  inuoli.  If  the  plant  is  left 
unpruned  it  will  flower.— E.  H. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  a Jasmine  to  expect  it  to  flower 

well  when  its  roots  are  planted  in  gravel  and  robbed  by 
evergreen  shrubs.  1 should  dig  out  the  soil  about  its 
roots,  and  put  in  a good  barrow-load  of  loam  and  stable- 
manure.  Out  out  all  dead  wood  and  traiii  preity  close  to 
the  wall. — A.  (J.  Boti.kr.. 


FERNS. 

STAG’.S-TONGUE  FERNS  (ELAPHO- 
GLO.SSUMS). 

The  specimens  .sent  by  “ Scotia  ” of  one  of  this 
genus,  E.  muscosum,  has  reminded  me  how  few 
specimens  of  tliis  family  we  see  about  now. 
When  I was  a boy  we  had  more  of  these,  and  I 
cannot  see  why  more  attention  is  not  given  to 
them  now.  These  Stag’s-tongue  Ferns  have  not 
taken  to  sport  like  our  Hart’s-tonguo  Fern  lias 
done.  There  has  been  no  crested  varieties  to 
record,  or  perhaps  they  might  have  stepped 
into  higher  repute  than  they  have  done, 
and  so  at  present  have  been  highly 
esteemed.  Elaphoglossums  are  all  plain, 
simple-leaved,  or  fronded  plants,  the  only  di- 
versity being  the  narrow  fertile  fronds,  which 
are  always  contra.cLed.  They  form  very  hand- 
some vase-like  plants,  some  being  fitted  for 
hanging  baskets,  and  others  are  well  suited  to 
the  W’ardian  case,  and  here  the  bold,  simple 
fronds  give  a character  to  the  arrangement 
which  could  not  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 
These  plants  have  been,  and  usually  are,  called 
Acrostichum,  but  I consider  the  Acrostichum 
aureum  of  Linn,  is  the  true  representative  of 
that  genus,  but  these  plants  have  free  veins  and 
simple  fronds  ; however,  that  matters  little  to 
my  readers.  The  Stag’s-tongue  Ferns  .selected 
below  are  amongst  the  best  of  the  kinds  in  cul- 
tivation. They  are  easily  grown  ; the  pots 
should  be  well-drained,  and  the  soil  should  be 
about  half-and-half  light  loam  and  peat  made 
tolerably  sandy,  and  to  those  plants  which  are 
clothed  with  scales  the  syringe  should  not  be 
used,  although  all  like  an  abundance  of  water 
and  plenty  of  heat.  Givmn  this,  some  excel- 
lent examples  will  be  the  result. 

E.  MUSCOSUM  (the  species  sent  for  a name). — 
The  fronds  now  before  me  are  in  the  barren 
state,  nearly  eighteen  inches  long,  and  an  inch 
wide,  the  fertile  frond  being  narrower  and 
shorter.  The  fronds  are  scaly  beneath,  but  more 
smooth  above.  It  forms  a nice  vase-like  plant, 
and  is  particularly  attractive.  It  is  widely 
distributed  in  tropical  America  and  in  the 
West  Indian  Islands. 

E.  CRASSINERVE  is  an  erect-growing  kind, 
with  somewhat  leathery  fronds,  which  are 
prettily  undulated  at  the  margins  somewhat  in 
the  way  of  a Soolopendrium  crispum,  but  in  a 
less  degree.  The  sterile  frond  is  about  eighteen 
inches  high,  and  two  and  a half  inches  wide  in 
the  broadest  part,  the  fertile  one  being  smaller. 
They  are  somewhat  lance-shaped  in  form,  the 
colour  being  bright,  shining  green.  It  comes 
from  Brazil. 


E.  I'lLosiLLOiDES. — This  is  a very  neat  and] 
pretty  kind,  growing  only  about  three  inches  in  ■ 
height,  densely  covered  with  long  ferrugineous  ' 
hairs.  It  is  a very  beautiful  little  species, 
which  should  be  grown  in  the  stove.  It  is 
widely  distributed  in  South  America. 

S.  UNDUL.ATUM  is  another  pretty,  bold-grow- 
ing kind.  The  particular  form  to  which  I refer 
comes  from  Dominica.  It  has  fronds  18  inches 
long,  by  about  3 inches  wide  in  the  broadest 
part,  and  they  are  thin  in  texture,  colour  light- 
green,  profusely-covered  on  the  upper  side 
with  light-brown  scales.  The  stems  also  are 
thickly  clothed,  the  fertile  smaller,  and  longer 
in  the  stem.  It  is  a very  beautiful  plant. 

E.  l’Herminieri. — Thisisan  extremely  pretty 
plant,  which  I some  years  ago  received  from , 
Trinidad,  from  Mr.  Prestoe,  when  at  the  head 
of  the  Botanic  Gardens  in  that  island.  Later  I 
have  ob.served  that  Mr.  Bull  has  had  it  for  sale. 

I have  had  it  with  barren  fronds  2^  feet  long, 
and  it  is  said  to  grow  longer,  so  that  it  would 
make  a very  fine  plant  for  an  elevated  position. 
The  fronds  are  thick  and  hard  in  texture, 
about  an  inch  wide,  and  with  a beautiful  lustre 
upon  them  like  a mackerel’s  back.  Tlie  fertile 
fronds  are  small,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
sterile  ones,  being  no  more  than  5 inches  or 
6 inches  long. 

E.  SQUARROSUM  is  a very  handsome  plant. 
The  most  superb  form  I have  seen  is  one  brought 
from  Jamaica  by  Captain  Toppin.  The  fronds 
are  9 inches  to  1 foot  long,  thin  in  texture,  and 
very  densely  elothed  with  long  scales  on  both 
sides  of  a rich,  bright-brown  colour,  and  its 
creeping  rhizome  is  clothed  with  black  ones. 

E.  SOOLOFENDRIFOLIUM. — A Very  beautiful 
plant,  which  has  been  in  cultivation  for  upwards 
of  fifty  years.  The  fronds  are  thin  in  texture,  and 
light-green,  with  long  chaffy  scales  as  a margin  to 
l.he  fronds.  Specimens  now  before  me  show  the 
fronds  to  be  18  inches  without  the  stems,  but 
they  are  more  frequently  about  half  that  length. 
It  is  a Brazilian  Fern. 

E.  I.ATIFOLIUM,  and  this  must  be  the  last- 
mentioned  now,  or  I shall  be  bringing  in  all  the 
species  which  I know — but  I love  them,  and  they 
are  all  beautiful.  But  this  one  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  common  and  the  most  robust.  The  fronds 
are  ereet  and  leathery,  afoot  or  more  long,  andthe 
fertile  ones  are  nearly  as  large  as  the  sterile,  and 
rich  deep-green  in  colour.  These  Ferns  form  as 
nice  a change  in  the  indoor  fernery  as  Scolopen- 
driums  do  in  the  hardy  fernery.  J.  Jarvis. 


VIOLETS  IN  NOVEMBER. 


2136. — I wish  “ R.  Prince”  could  see  the 
Violets  I have  just  picked  from  a frame.  Thej' 
would  speak  for  themselves  as  to  whether 
Violets  can  be  had  in  November.  Like  every- 
thing else,  however,  Violets  will  only  do  well 
if  they  are  given  time,  attention,  and  trouble. 
In  a mild  autumn  like  the  past  one  was  Violets 
that  have  been  well  grown  during  the  summer 
will  flower  out-of-doors  from  early  in  September 
till  the  first  hard  frost.  To  make  sure  of  them  it 
is  best  to  grow  them  in  a frame.  Take  some 
faggots  and  make  a layer  of  them  ; upon  this 
put  a hot-bed  made  of  stable-manure  and  leaves; 
tread  this  firmly  down,  and  upon  it  put  about 
6 inches  of  sifted  leaf-mould.  Then  put  the 
frame  on  and  plant  your  Violets  at  least  6 inches 
apart,  and  so  that  the  leaves  shall  just  touch 
the  glass  when  the  lights  are  put  on.  The  plant- 
ing should  be  done  early  in  September  and  the 
plants  shaded  from  the  sun  for  a day  or 
two.  The  lights  should  not  be  put  on  at 
all  until  after  a few  slight  frosts  ; then  put 
them  on,  and  close  them  at  night.  The  lights 
should  be  raised  at  the  upper  end  all  day  long 
whenever  it  is  not  freezing.  As  the  winter  ad- 
vances mats  should  be  put  over  the  frame  at 
night.  Extra  protection  is  wanted  when  the 
hard  frosts  begin.  I find  a light  framework 
of  wood,  thatched  thickly  with  yew-boughs  and 
lined  with  Bracken,  keeps  out  all  frost  when 
put  on  over  two  mats.  The  Violets  must  be 
looked  over  constantly  and  all  runners  and  dead 
leaves  be  picked  oft’  till  the  spring,  when  the  run- 
ners should  be  let  grow.  Plants  treated  thus 
flower  from  September  till  March.  In  the  end 
of  April  or  beginning  of  May  an  open  piece  of 
ground  should  be  dug  over  deeply.  The  Violets 
should  then  be  taken  out  of  the  frame,  pulled  to 
pieces,  and  the  strongest  runners  put  in  the 
open  ground.  They  must  be  watered  in  hot, 
dry  weather,  all  runners  picked  off,  and  the  bed 
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must  be  kept  free  from  weeds.  Italt-a  dozen 
plants  of  each  variety  would  ]>e  ample  to  start 
with.  I hnd  New  York  the  best  of  all,  but 
Marie  Louise,  Comte  Brazza  (double  wliite), 
and  the  C/ar  do  well  with  me  also.  I began 
with  10?.  worth  of  plants,  and  this  year  I have 
three  frames  full,  and  have  supplied  the  frames 
of  five  friends,  besides  giving  away  a large  num- 
ber of  roots.  I have  picked  five  big  bunches 
of  flowers  this  week.  C.  B. 


R aLBS  FOR  OORRBSPONDSNTS, 

Q i^3t  OCM  - and  answ^r3  are  inserted  in 

of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  therules 
h‘re  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  Ail  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only^  and  ad  tressed  to  the  Koitor  oj 
G^RDBMiMa,  5/,  Southampton-street,  Cooent-garden,  Lon- 
don, Letters onbusiness should  be  sent  to  the  Publishbr. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
a I iitlon  to  an  t de-ilgnation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  hi 
thi  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent^  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
guiries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
%n  mini  that,  as  G.vrdb'iing  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
tim-i  in  alnanee  of  date,  th^y  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
cotnmunlcations. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  Of  s-uch  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  hi  their  different  depart' 
ments)  should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  atid  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
anee.  Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
tkit  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  of  ten  be 
uo’i/  useful,  and  those  whoreply  wmlddowell  tomention 
the  loc  iUties  in  wbich  their  experience  isgalned.  Corres- 
p)nlents  w'lo  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Garokninq 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


2617.— Bouvardlas  for  cutting.— Will  someone 
kin<11y  give  me  the  names  of  the  six  best  Bouvardias  for 
cutting-  for  button-holes  and  sprays? -W.  M. 

261S —Hyacinths  in  pots.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  how  to  grow  Hyacinths  in  pots?  If  started  in  a 
greenhouse  will  they  flower  in  a window? — M.  11. 

2619. — Ohrysanthemumsunderglass.— Woul  l 
0.  C.”  kindly  give  me  a few  general  hints  on  the 

growth  of  Chrysanihenmms  under  glass  ? — Amatkur. 

2620. — Sparmannia  africana.  — Will  anybody 
kindly  say  how  thus  Sparmamiia  should  he  treabeti  in  a 
cool  greenhouse?  The  frost  has  just  touched  mine?— 
Hadk-s. 

2121,— Planting  fruit-trees.- In  planting  dwarf 
and  pyramid  fruit-trees,  shouM  the  pDint  of  junction 
where  the  graft  has  taken  place  be  above  the  ground  or 
below  it?— W.  M.  11. 

2 i2!  —Mistletoe  and  Oak.— I hxve  been  informed 
by  a botanical  friend  that  Mistletoe  never  grows  on  the  Oak. 

I vhonld  be  glad  to  know  if  this  is  really  the  case? — An- 
'i'lIIlOrOLOGIST. 

2)21.  — Specimen  Clir/santhemumg.  — Wil 
8 >ineone  kindly  tell  me  how  to  grow  specimen  plants  o 
Chrysanthemums,  such  as  those  seen  at  exhibitions  during 
the  autumn?— CHRYSANTiiK.vurM. 

2624.— Asparagus  tenuissimus.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  right  treatment  for  this  Aspara- 
gus? Should  salt  be  sprinkled  on  the  top  of  the  soil,  and 
does  it  want  much  water?— M.  11. 

262").— Treatment  of  Peach-trees  in  a green 
house.— Would  anyone  kindly  inform  me  what  1 should 
do  with  these  in  regard  to  prurnng,  iitc.  ? The  leaves  are 
now  completely  off  them. — J.  W. 

2626. — Shifting  a Rhododendron  - bush.— I 
have  a large  Rhododendron-bush,  which  I want  to  shift  to 
another  part  of  my  garden.  Should  I do  it  now  or  in 
spring?  This  locality  is  e.xceedingly  cold.— Amatkuji, 
Deeside. 

2627. — Beetles  in  a greenhouse.— I have  built  a 
greenhouse  lately,  and  find  at  night  it  is  infested  with 
beetles.  Will  someone  kindly  say  if  they  will  damage  the 
plants,  and  what  is  the  best  remedy  to  exterminate  them? 
—John. 

2623.— Carnation  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison. 
— Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  the  best  way  to  get  up  a 
stock  of  Carnation  de  la  Malmaison— whether  from  oU 
stock  plants  or  not,  and  where  I can  obtain  the  same?— A 
Market  Grower. 

2029.— Chrysanthemum  cuttings.— l have  just 
planted  some  Chrysanthemum  cuttings.  Shall  I keep 
them  in  a greenhouse  (it  is  not  heated),  or  keep  them  in  a 
warm,  light  room  until  struck,  or  what  would  be  the  best 
thing  to  do  with  them? — II.  D.  A. 

2639. — Winter  Leek.— In  Devonshire  a vegetable  is 
grown  which  is  called  there  “ vVinter  Leek.”  I have  never 
seen  it  growing  elsewhere.  Can  anyone  kindly  tell  me 
what  is  the  correct  name?  It  is  not  at  all  the  same  as 
the  Leek  proper  grown  everywhere. — M.  H. 

2031.— Japanese  Chrysanthemums.— I shall 
be  obliged  if  anyone  w'ill  kindly  give  me  a list  of  24 
.fapanese  Chrysanthemums  suitable  for  table  decoration? 
I mean  those  varieties  that  do  not  reipiire  thinning  out  to 
form  a few  large  blooms  suitable  for  exhibition. — A.  T.  C. 

26.32. — Making  blood-manure.  — Will  anyone 
kindly  inform  me  now  to  make  blood-manure?  I have  a 
receipt  which  says  to  16  lb.  of  blood  add  4 oz.  of  murialic 
aci  1 and  4 oz.  of  sulphate  of  iron.  I find  that  does  not 
answer.  I also  find  some  diflieulty  in  dissolving  the  iron. 
— K.  E. 

26.33. — Evergreen  climbers.— Will  someonekindly 
inform  me  the  hejit  and  (jnickest-^rowing  evergreen  for 
I raining  on  trelIU(wit.h  a southern  aspect)  against  ad well- 
l’)g-honsft  which  is  painted  every  three  years,  the  plant, 
coii.seqneiiMy,  requiring  to  be  detached  for  a time? — 
K.  H.  B. 


26.3k— Propagator  heated  with  an  oil-lamp. 
— Will  “ B.  C.  R.,”  or  some  other  correspondent  of  Gar- 
DBNiNo,  kindly  inform  me  as  to  the  best  way  to  construct 
a propagator  to  be  heated  wiih  an  oil-lamp  for  btriking 
c dtings  and  raising  seedlings  in  in  early  spring  ?-pROi’A- 
QATOR. 

2635. — Half-standard  Ro.se-trees  planted  too 
deep. — 1 have  pnc  the  trees  6 inches  or  7 inches  under 
the  soil.  I am  told  this  is  too  deep.  If  this  is  the  case, 
what  had  I best  do?  Lift  and  replant  or  not?  The  soil  is 
light,  sandy,  and  dry  ; but  the  ground  was  well  prepared. 
— J.  II.  K. 

2636. — Grafting  Plum-trees.— I am  cutting  back 
and  transplanting  some  wild  Plum  stocks  with  the  inten- 
tion of  grafting  them  in  the  spring,  as  they  all  have  gocd 
roots.  Will  they  be  sufficiently  established  to  be  worked 
in  March,  or  could  any  of  the  smdler  ones  be  root-grafted 
now  with  any  chance  of  success  ? — J.  S.  G. 

2637. — Unhealthy  Pear  - tree  - leaves,  &c.— I 
have  a Pear-tree,  which  for  two  years  has  been  well  covei'ed 
with  leaves,  and  gave  a fair  promise  of  fruit  ; but  the 
leaves  blister,  and  after  a time  turn  completely  black,  and 
the  fruit  cracks  all  over.  What  is  the  cause  of  it?— Wm. 
Bkrr. 

2638. — Fruit-trees  not  bearing.— C»n  anyone 

kindly  tell  me  how  it  is  that  wall  fruit-trees  flower  well, 
but  do  not  bear  satisfactorily?  My  outdoor  Peach-trees 
were  covered  with  blossom  this  spring,  but  the  fruit 
was  both  scanty  and  poor.  The  trees  are  young.  They  have 
been  well  cared  for  in  the  way  of  manure,  Tne 

garden  lies  well  to  the  south  ; but  it  has  a cold  clay  sub- 
soil.— Puzzled. 

2630.— Vine  in  a greenhouse.  — Will  someone 
kindly  give  me  advice  for  a Black  Hamburgh  Vine  in  a 
greenhouse.  The  Vine  is  now  bare  of  leaves,  and  no  fires 
have  been  lit  yet,  consequently,  the  temperature  has  l)een 
as  low  as  .30  degs.  Pah.  Will  this  be  hurtful?  The  Vine 
was  planted  outside  the  house,  and  well  sheltered,  and 
bore  well  last  sninmer.  It  has  hai  plenty  of  manure 
while  bearing.  What  ought  to  be  done  now?  Age,  ten 
years. — A.  F.  P. , Hants. 

2640  —Peach-tree  in  a greenhouse. —Will  some- 
one please  to  state  briefly  the  management  for  this?  The 
tree  is  in  a corner  of  a span-roofed  house  ; but  iias 
received  Utile  attention.  It  may  be  eight  or  len  years 
old.  Li.st  J ear  it  bore  40  Peaches,  this  year  only  three. 
It  liad  been  left  ntJprnned  nearly  all  the  summer;  but  as 
it  grew  out  and  kept  the  lighiy  from  the  Vine,  it  was  cut 
back  at  the  end  of  July.  It  wants  pruning  again  now.  It 
had  no  manure  last  year. — A.  F.  G.,  Hants. 

2 ‘.il.— Heating  a greenhouse. —Will  “ B 0.  R.” 
kindly  answer  the  following?  I am  hail  ting  a greenhouse, 
32  feet  by  lo  feet,  11  feet  to  ridge,  whic;h  I intend  dividing 
into  two  parts.  No.  1,  24  feet  long,  is  intended  for  Toma- 
toes and  Ohrysanthemams.  No.  2,  8 feet  long,  for  Roses. 
How  mneb  4-inoh  hot-water  piping  should  I want  to  beat 
them,  and  whit  kind  of  boiler  would  be  best— saddle  or 
coil?  1 vvatit  one  that  wonM  lieat  another  range  of  about 
the  same  size  that  I shall  put  up  perhaps  next  summer.— 
W.  G. 

2612— Plants  for  a cold  span-roofed  green- 
house.— Will  someone  kindly  advise  me  of  the  best 
plants  for  a span-roofed  greenhouse,  18  feet  by  10  feet, 
facing  south,  wiiicb  will  not  be  heatul?  I have  a lean-to 
conservatory,  and  cannot  manage  two  fires.  In  summer 
Pelargoniums  and  other  sun-loving  plants  would  have  to 
be  in  the  cold  house  ; bub  what  could  I grow  well  in  winter 
and  spring?  I thought  Chrysanthemums,  bulbs,  and 
Roses.  Would  you  keep  stages,  or  have  a plunging  bed  ? 
— N.  J.  M. 

2643. — An  unheated  Tomato-house.  — What 
would  be  the  proper  rise  of  roof  for  unheated  Tomato- 
house?  I am  thinking  of  building  a span-roofeed  one,  10 
feet  wide,  walls  1 foot  high,  and  about  18  inches  or  2 feet 
of  glass  at  sides.  Should  use  it  for  housing  Chrysanthe- 
mums in  autumn.  I should  like  to  know  whether  the 
above  dimensions  would  be  about  right,  and  should  it  run 
north  and  south?  It  wmild  be  in  a very  sheltered  posi- 
tion, well  protected  from  north  winds  by  buildings. — 
ClIllYSANTll  E.MUM. 

2644. — Treatment  of  a Marechal  Nlel  Rose. 
—About  a fortnight  ago  I was  advised  by  a gardener  to 
bring  my  Mar6chal  Niel  Rose  out  of  the  garden  into  my 
greenhouse,  which  is  heated  by  hot- water  pipes,  and  shift 
it  from  a pot  8 inches  in  diameter  to  a pot  12  inches  in 
diameter.  So  I did  it,  and  after  I was  told  that  I had  done 
wrong.  It  has  a shoot  about  10  feet  long,  which  has  a lot 
of  side  shoots  too,  and  now  it  i.s  sprouting  all  over.  Will 
someone  please  to  say  if  I'liave  done  wrong?  If  so,  please 
tell  me  how  to  treat  it,  as  I am  only  an  amateur?— J. 
Marsden. 

261.5  — Treatment  of  a Fig-tree.— I have  a good 
sized  Fig-tree  on  an  east  wall,  but  well  sheltered.  It  pro- 
cluced  scarcely  any  Figs  this  summer;  but  there  were 
several  fertile  shoots  which  probably  would  have  ripened 
fruit  if  the  summer  had  been  warmer.  The  frost  soon  cut  off 
these  embryo  Figs.  The  tree  looks  healthy,  and  had  a 
large  amount  of  foliage  in  the  summer.  The  leaves  all 
fell  in  one  night’s  severe  frost,  on  the  28th  of  October. 
Tliere  are  6 imflaes  or  7 inohe.s  of  new  wood  on  the  shoots 
now.  Ought  this  to  be  pruned,  and  what  manure  should 
be  applied,  and  when?— A.  F.  P.,  Hants. 

2646  —Heating  an  elevated  greenhouse.— I 
have  a small  greenhouse,  7 feet  by  0 feet,  erected  on  the 
top  of  the  wash-house,  which  projects  into  my  garden.  I 
propo.se  heating  it  from  below.  It  would  be  easy  to  re- 
move the  small  fire-grate  in  the  wash-house  and  build  in  a 
(ioil  boiler,  but  I a!u  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  water 
c )uld  be  driven  up  into  the  greenhouse,  as  it  would  have 
a perpendicular  rise  of  12  feet.  If  the  idea  would  be  prac 
licable,  I should  be  glad  to  know  what  description  of 
boiler  would  be  best  and  what  size,  also  what  size  pipes 
would  be  retjuired  to  convey  the  water  fo  the  greenhouse  ? 
I may  mention  that  I should  only  require  an  ordinary  green- 
house temperature.— Signalman. 

2647.— Bushy  Chrysanthemums.— I shall  be 
glad  if  someone  will  giye  me  instruoi-ions  how  to  grow 
nice  bushy  plants  of  Chrysanthemums,  not  higher  than 
2^  feet  or  3 feet  from  the  pot?  I have  grown  some  this 
year,  which  have  done  fairly  well,  but  they  were  too  tall 
for  where  1 wanted  them  to  stand.  1 have  put  the  cuttings 
I hi  for  next  year,  seven  or  eight  round  the  sides  of  pols,  and 


shall  pot  them  off  singly  into  small  polsabout  February  or 
March.  When  will  be  the  best  lime  to  i>egin pinching  the 
lops  out,  and  how  often,  and  when  lo  leave  off  pinching? 

I do  not  mind  the  flowers  being  smaller  if  1 can  but  get 
nice  bushy  plants.  I tried  a few  on  the  culUngdown 
system  in  June— one  or  two  did  pretty  well,  but  the  others 
did  nothing  at  all. — A.  H.  B. 

2648  -Palm-leaves  turning  brown.— I shall 
feel  grent^y  obliged  if  anyone  will  kindly  tell  me  the  likely 
ciuse  of  the  leaves  of  my  Palm  turning  brown  a very  short 
time  after  they  expand ; indeed,  sometimes  they  are 
brown  when  they  open?  The  plant  has  been  in  ray  draw- 
ing-room for  about  three  years,  and,  except  for  this,  it 
looks  strong  and  healthy.  It  makes  three  or  four  leaves 
e^ch  year;  but  as  I remove  the  withered  ones,  it  has  never 
more  thui  three  or  four  leaves  at  a time,  so  does  not  in- 
crease much  in  size.  The  Palm  is  now  about  18  inches 
high,  and  is  in  an  8-inch  pot,  having  been  repotted  last 
year.  I occasionally  sponge  the  leaves,  and  water  it  about 
ones  a week,  giving  it  a good  soaking,  and  I sometimes 
sprinkle  about  half  a teaspoonfnl  of  Standen’s  manure, 
dry,  on  the  earth  in  the  pot.— M.  B. 

2iU9.— A lean-to  conservatory  facing  east.— 
In  answer  to  “ J.  C.  C.,”  with  thanks,  the  water  given 
to  plants  runs  off  conservatory  into  water-butt.  Solid 
wood  staging  all  round,  3 feet  wide  and  3 feet  from  pave- 
ment, with  holes  here  and  there  for  water  to  run  away, 
above  which  another  shelf,  10  inches  wide,  filled  with  cut- 
tings, wh'ch  are  within  1 inch  to  3 inches  of  the  glass. 
The  two  ventilators  at  the  top  of  roof,  3 feet  by  2 feet  .3 
inches,  are  raised  at  one  end  at  about  6 inches  at  most  by 
a pulley.  Last  May  I had  some  handsome  plants  of  Zjiials 
given  me  ; within  a week  they  gradually  went  off.  Tlie 
trusses  of  bloom  came  on,  but  as  thev  opened^  they  with- 
ered. The  Fuchsias  an  1 herbaceous  Calceolarias  blossom 
nearly  all  dropped.  I give  thorough  watering  and  no 
more  until  nearly  dry. — Young  Green. 

2050.— Unhealthy  Roses.— Will  you  please  tell 
what  is  wrong  with  my  Roses?  The  leaves  get  coated  with 
a soot-like  substance,  then  green-flies  attack  them,  also  a 
small  blackish-brown  insect  (thrips,  I fancy),  and  on  one 
climbing  Rose  brown  scale.  To  cure  them  I have  syringed 
and  sponged  with  Fir-tree  oil,  and  they  are  certainly  bet- 
ter, but  as  I have  a great  manv  Rose-trees  I should  like  to 
know  the  reason  for  them  getting  in  that  state?  The  gar- 
dener whom  I always  employ  says  it  is  American  blight, 
but  itdoes  not  answer  to  any  description  of  that  blight 
that  I can  find.  I may  mention  that  we  were  away  from 
home  daring  Scqrlemher  ; a servant  was  left  in  charge,  the 
girdener  looking  in  once  or  twice  a-week.  Would  neglect 
at  that  time  account  for  the  blight?  It  does  not  seem  to 
affect,  or,  rather,  to  have  affected,  the  general  health  of  the 
plants,  as  thev  have  plenty  of  young  growth  and  many 
blooms  — L.  S. 

2051,.— Potatoes  on  a very  stiff  soil.— Will  some- 
one kindly  say  if  it  is  possible  to  grnv  Potatoes  of  good 
quality  on  very  stiff  soil?  Daring  the  past  season  I have 
tried  more  than  a dozen  ditfereiit  sorts,  both  white  and 
coloured,  with  the  hopeof  being  able  to  secure  at  least  one 
kind  that  could  be  relied  upon  as  lit  for  the  table,  no 
expense  having  been  spared  in  securing  seed  ; but  I am 
sorry  to  say  that  I have  been  disappointed  with  the  result. 
As  new  Potatoes  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  they  were 
all  right,  as  these  mostly  are  ; but  since  they  have  ripened 
they  are  scarcely  fit  to  be  eaten.  After  being  cooked  they 
turn  out  like  pieces  of  soap  (I  can  compare  them  to  nothing 
else).  I may  say  that  the  ground  lies  well  to  the  sun, 
rising  at  an  angle  of  about  25  degs.,  and  is  well  protecled 
from  north  and  north-east  winds.  In  the  way  of  improv- 
irg  the  soil  I have  dug  in  lime  riddlirgs,  passed  ihrough  an 
inch  meshed  sieve,  and  clean  engine  ashes,  passed  through 
a half-inch  mesh.  In  planting  tlie  Potatoes  I used 
ordinary  stable-manure,  laid  up  three  months  previously, 
and  dusted  over  with  quicklime  when  planting.  If  I have 
been  wrong  in  the  mode  of  operation,  perhaps  someone 
will  kindly  put  me  right,  and  na  ne  a Potato  that  will 
turn  out  floury  when  cooked? — Wear  Valley,  Durham. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  re-plies 
are  given  ; hut  reader's  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  shoidd  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects^ 

2652. — Eacharis  amazonica  (J.  Berry).— l should 
say,  by  \ourdeacription,thes3are attacked  by  the  Eucharis- 
mite,  of  which  you  may  see  the  cure  advertised  in  this 
paper.  Until  this  is  clea.ed  a»vay  you  must  not  expect 
bloom. — M.  B 

2653. — Moving  a Holly-hedge  {H.  //.).— A Holly- 
hedge  which  has  only  been  planted  two  years  may  be 
removed  with  safety  at  any  time  from  September  until 
April,  if  the  weather  is  open.  Deep  sandy  soil,  well 
giiriched  with  manure,  suits  tbe  Holly  best. 

2654. — Small-leaved  Ivies  {Hedera).  The  follow- 
in''- kinds  are  amongst  the  best  of  the  small-leaved  Ivies  : 
Hedera  Helix,  II.  canariense,  H.  minima,  and  H.  niadeiri- 
ensis  variegata.  They  can  he  plante  1 now,  or  at  any  lime 
jn  the  year,  if  they  are  purchased  in  pots.  Most  nurserymen 
j^eep  them  in  stock. 

2655. — Unfruitful  Walnut  and  Mulberry- 
trees  (IF.  IF.).— Neither  Walnut  nor  Mulberry-trees  bear 
well  in  a >oung  state.  They  seldom  fruit  much  before 
they  are  nearly  twenty  years’  old.  Pruning  their  roots 
a little  will  probably  throw  them  into  bearing.  Just 
cutting  off  their  extremities  on  two  sides  of  the  main  stem 
will  sutlioe. 

2(i50.— Culture  of  Anemones  (C.  iU.).— Anemones 
are  easily  cultivated,  and  may  be  planted  at  any  time  in 
open  weather  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months  ; but, 
as  a rule,  the  sooner  they  are  planted  after  November  the 
lietter.  Plant  3 inches  deep  and  about  5 inches  apart. 
Keep  the  surface  of  the  bed  stirred  when  the  young  foliage 
appears,  and  look  after  snails,  &o. 

2057. — Porget-me-nots  for  pot  culture  (P.  Jf  ). 

The  best  Forget-me-not  for  pot  eulture  is  Myosotis  dissii  i- 

flora.  It  should  ire  grown  thinly,  either  from  seeds  or 
cuttings  on  a border  in  the  open  air  until  just  before  the 
flower-spikes;  then  be  potted  and  brought  forward  in  a 
cool,  light,  and  well-ventilated  house  or  pit.  Strong 
plants  potted  now  and  placed  in  a w'ell-ventilated  cool 
piD  will  flower  well  in  the  greenhouse  or  window’  in  early 
spring. 
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2053.— Mesospinidium  vulcanicum  {Mole).— 
This  is  the  name  of  j'our  Orchid,  and  a very  pretty  and 
easilv-jrrown  plant  it  is,  and  it  lasts  a Ions:  lime  in  bloom. 

It  is  an  Orchid  which  I recommended  some  time  last  year,  I 
ihi  ik,  to  my  readers,  advisinjr  it  to  be  srown  in  the 
cool-house.  It  is  one  of  the  very  prettiest  plants  that  can 
be  grown.  Dendrobiums,  see  paore  570. — M.  B. 

•2059.— Planting  Rhubarb,  Gooseberries,  and 
Asparagus  — Plant  Rhubarb  ac  any  time  from 

September  to  March.  If  of  a large-growin ' sorb  you  must 
allow  quite  4 feet  frompUnt  to  plant,  but  if  a small  sort, 

3 feet  will  be  v>lenty.  Gooseberries  may  be  planted  in  tine 
mild  weather,  3 feet  to  4 feet  apart  each  way.  When  they 
get  too  big  each  alternate  one  may  be  remove  1.  Aspara- 
gus ia  best  planted  in  March. 

2r.r.o.— Thinning  Cucumbers  As  to 

the  exact  nnmher  of  Ouenmbers  to  he  left  on  a shoot  no  hard 
and  fast  rule  c.an  be  laid  dow  n,  as  .so  much  depends  on  the 
state  of  liealth  and  vigour  of  the  plants,  and  the  season  of 
the  year,  loo.  Asa  rule,  one  fruit  on  a shoot  of  three 
joints  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  swell  off  well,  and  the 
whole  number  left  on  the  plant  should  always  be  on  the 
side  of  under,  rather  than  over-cropping. 

2001.— Carnations  from  seeds  (C.  V*.  Zi.)  — Yes, 
these  plants  can  be  easily  and  successfully  rais3d  from 
seeds.  Obtain  a good  strain  and  sow  in  spring  or  early 
summer  in  wide  baxes  of  s.andy-loam  an  I leaf-mould. 
Prick  off  and  pot  on  as  required — they  will  bloom  either  in 
pots  or  in  the  open  ground  the  next  autumn.  The  seed- 
lings in  pans  and  the  young  potted-off  plants  should  be 
kept  in  cold  frames  till  they  are  strong  enough  for  plant- 
ing out. 

2632  —Snowy  white-flowered  Bramble  (Ru- 
bus  deliciOSUS)(S.  ir.). — Tois,  though  a very  old  plant, 
is  not  often  seen  in  private  gardens,  but  it  is  well  worth 
culture,  as  one  of  the  most  striking  of  early-flowering 
shrub?.  Its  large  while  Kose-like  blossoms  are  succeeded 
by  re  Idish-purple,  Blackberry  docking  fruits,  which  pos- 
sers  an  agreeable  flavour.  Thi  plant  is  perfectly  lurdy, 
and  like  all  other  species  of  Rubiis,  may  be  readily  in- 
creased by  root  cuttings. 

266:'.  — Treatment  of  Passiflora  ccerulea  in  a 
cool  greenhouse  (P.  /*.  C.).— Prune  iiback  to  about 
three  fourlh.s  of  its  lengUi,  and  in  the  spring,  just  when 
growth  is  coinuienc'ng,  sliift  it  into  the  next  si/^ed  pot, 
unless  the  snl  does  not  appeir  to  be  full  of  roots,  in  which 
case  a top-dressing  of  some  concentrated  manure  will 
suffice.  Loim,  leif-mould,  and  a little  peat,  and  some 
sharp  silver  or  other  sand  is  ihe  best  soil  for  it.  Give 
plenty  of  air  in  the  summer. 

26‘U.— Cool  Orchids  (■/.  L.  2^.)— You  doubtless 
could  grow  some  of  the  OJontoglossums,  Sophronitis 
grandiflora,  Mesospinidium  roseum  and  M.  vulcanicum, 
Nanodes  Mediism,  Trichopilia  grandis  and  fragrans,  Onci- 
dium  CQCulatum  and  O.  Pnai®nopsi9,  and  O.  concolor, 
Maxillaria  grandiflora,  and  some  MasdevaUias  of  the 
H.xrryana  section.  Do  not  go  in  for  Lilias  and  Cattlejas, 
nor  Siccolabiums  and  Phalmnopsis,  because  with  such 
you  would  be  sure  to  fail.— M.  B. 

2G53.— Treatment  of  Ijiliesand  other  bulbs 
(d.  22. — Pot  tne  L lies  ai  once  in  well-drahied  pots,  u«ing 
for  compest  eaniy-loam,  ro'teri  manure,  and  a little  pfat, 
if  convenient,  liury  ^he  ljulbs  about  3 injhe?  bdow  the 
surf  ice  of  the  soil,  and  place  the  pots  in  a cool  greenhouse 
or  frame.  Do  not  water  until  growth  coinnunce.q  unless 
the  3 )il  gets  very  dry.  if  you  do  not  fill  the  pors  more 
than  three-piris  full  of  soil,  you  can  earth  up  with  good 
ri  'h  miterial  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots.  Plant  Gladi- 
oli in  April  or  M ly.  Keep  th3m  in  a dry,  cool  place  till 
wanted  Mask  IlyaciuLhs  m ly  1)3  planted  now.  They  are 
very  pretty,  either  in  the  open  ground  or  in  pots.  * The 
bulbs  are  sm  ill  and  not  expensive. 

26  5 5.— Cockscomb  and  Sensitive-plant  in 
the  dwelling-house  (C.  J.,— Our  advice  would  be 
not  to  try  to  grow  the  Cockscomb  in  the  dwelling-house. 
It  is  a plant  that  requires  a large  amount  of  heat  and 
moisture  early  in  the  j'ear,  and  there  are  so  man}'^  fine 
plants  for  window  culture  that  it  is  s -arcely  worth  wliile 
to  atteaip",  the  c iltiire  of  one  which  requires  conditions  of 
growth  of  a rather  peculiar  nature.  The  same,  to  a certain 
extent,  may  be  said  of  the  Sensitive-plant ; but  if  you  sow 
the  seed  in  a warm  room  in  April,  you  vvoul  I probably  get 
fair-sized  plant)  by  the  end  of  theisummrr.  Sow  in  sandv- 
pfat,  keep  the  soil  moist  until  the  plants  are  well  up,  and 
pot  them  oil  singly,  when  large  enough,  into  small  pots. 

2667.— Cropping  a garden  (G.  C.  C.).— The  follow- 
ing  are  among  the  best  plants  for  producing  cut-flowers  iu 
the  open  air:  Rosei,  Pvrethriims,  Carnations,  Pinks 
(various),  Delphiniums,  S.veet  Williams,  Walltiow'ers, 
Stocks,  double  Zinnias,  Asters,  Paris  Daisies,  Helianthus 
(sm-iU  kinds),  Phloxes,  Liliuin  candidum,  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Violets,  Primroses,  Anemones,  Dahlias,  &c.  As 
regards  the  vegetable  portion,  the  only  chance  of  making 
any  profit  is  to  have  things  early  or  late— thus  early 
Radishes,  Lettuces,  Potatoes,  Rhubarb,  Asparagus,  Cauli- 
flowers, <Scc.,  wdll  be  cleared  off  easily  ; but  the  mid-season 
things,  when  everybody  has  them,  will  be  a drug  in  the 
market.  Read  the  calendars  and  other  matter  in  this 
paper  attentively  and  regularl3^ 

2633.  — Cattleyas  and  Odoiitoglossums 
{F.  B.  T.).—\  cannot  help  you  to  grow  these  planes 
together,  and  it  is  little  use  you  being  in  such  a way  about 
your  plants.  You  say  you  have  Lrelia  purpurata,  Cattleya 
Mossise  and  C.  Mendelli,  C.  aurea  and  C.  Lawrenceana. 
Well,  these  plants  all  require  more  heat  thin  Odontoglos- 
sum  Alexandra)  and  O.  triumphans,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
the  first  naratd  plants  are  looking  yellow  and  bad.  They 
must  be  kept  warmer  than  45  dfgs.  in  winter  and  they 
require  less  moisture  than  the  Odontoglossums  do  now. 
If  you  have  only  the  one  house,  you  had  better  give  up 
one  set  of  plants  ; but  if  .you  have  a stove  with  flowering 
plants  ij],  remove  them  to  it,  and  you  will  see  a marked 
difference.  If  no  such  a place  is  at  3'our  command, 
then  change  away  your  Cattieyas  and  Lselias  for  Odonto- 
glossums.— M.  B. 

2660.— Frost  in  tl^e  house  Here  is  a 

young  lady  who  has  written  in  a bad  temper.  I am  nob 
surprised  at  it;  but  it  is  one  of  the  results  of  her  own 
obstinacy  in  growing  cool  Orchids,  Pelargoniums,  and 
other  greenhouse  plants  together,  which  is  a state  of  things 
I never  can  be  brought  to  believe  in.  I do  not  wish  to  set 
up  too  high  a standard  of  excellence  for  ray  readers;  but 


I do  wish  to  set  up  such  conditions  of  excellence  as  will 
enable  all  to  reap  a fair  amount  of  pleasure  for  their  pains, 
and  such  cannot  be  obtained  by  growing  Orchids  with 
greenhouse  plants.  However,  my  correspondent  has  been 
trjingit,and  has  gob  the  frost  in  her  house,  which  she 
must  remember  is  a lower  temperature  than  I have  advised 
for  any  Orchids  to  be  grown  in,  and  “ Lizzie”  should  have 
known  that  no  Pelargonium  would  have  withstood  so  low 
a temperature.  These  latter  p’ants,  I should  think,  had 
better  be  cleared  out  and  thrown  awa)’,  and  the  Orchids 
kept  cool,  and  perhaps  things  will  meud. — 31.  B. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respectUig  plants  or  fruits 
sent  toname  should  always  accompany  the.  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  G.aRDRNiNu  Ildus* 
TRATKD,  ^7,  Soathampton-street , Strand,  London,  W.C, 

Names  of  plants.— Lnpar/cr/a. — l,  Fittonia  Peavci, 
not  a Fern  ; 2,  Pieris  serrulata  angustata  ; 3,  Nephrolepis 
exaltata  ; 4,  Send  better  specimen  ; 5,  Blechnum  Coroova- 
dense ; 0,  Phyraatodes  pustulata ; 7,  Nephrodium  molle 
corymbiferuin ; 8,  Cyrtomium  falcatum ; 9,  Send  better 
specimen  ; 10,  Pteris  tremula  ; 11,  Onychium  lucidum. 

John  T.  — \,  Habrothamnus  ekgans;  2,  Eranthemum 

pulchellum ; 3,  Euphorbia  jacquiniiuflora. Jennie. 

Lewis. — 1,  Sanchezia  nobilis  ; 2,  Impatiens  Ilawkeri ; 

3,  Libonia  floribunda ; 4,  Gesnera  cinnabatina.  

L.  B.  T. — 1,  Berberis  Darwiui ; 2,  Retinospora  obtusa 
aurea;  3,  Sibthorpia  europiea ; 4,  Looks  like  Gentiana 

acaulis. Crispin  — 1,  Cypripedium  Spicerianum  magni- 

fioum  ; 2,  Cypripedium  longifoiium,  not  grande. Scotia. 

— 1,  Elaphoglossum  muscosum;  2,  Selaginella  filicina; 
3,  Phlebodiuin  sporv-)docarpum ; 4,  Nothochlae.na  Eck- 

loniana.  Mrs.  SuUimn.  — 1,  ILemanthu^  albifios. 

Cape. J.  W.  B. — Cannot  name  such  scrap?  with 

any  certainty.  1,  Looks  like  Opunlia  Rafinesquei ; 

2,  Miy  be  Aloe  ferox. Kate., — Sophronitis  cernua,  not 

S,  rosea. ■/.  B.  IF.— 1,  Adiantiim  macrophyllum  ; 

2,  Davallia  Tvermani  ; .3,  DavalUa  elogans.. F.  U. 

— Cannot  name  Fuchsias  and  Chrysanl  hemnms.  Try  a 
nurseryman  who  grows  them.- — ~J.  (.’.—Cypripedium 
Swaniannm.  If,  as  you  say,  a seedling,  it  is  a very  good 

fonuinde.  d;  but  you  can  make  nothing  more  of  it. 

N.  P. — 1,  Diplacus  (Mimuliis)  glutinosns;  2,  Eupatorintn 
riparium  ; 3,  Double  Jew’s  Mallow  (Kerria  japonica  fi.-pl.). 

Lily  BrUiye. — Acacia  lophantha.  It  should  be  kept 

safe  from  frost.  Frank  Gamble.  — Berberidopsis 

corallina. Bo.v,  Birnii nyhanx. — We  do  not  name  Chrv.s- 

anthemu  ns,  and  the  blooms  sent  had  all  fallen  to  pieces. 

Mail'. — 1,  Send  a fresher  specimen  ; 2 , A Oeanothus. 

K.  />.— 1,  Begonia  maeulata  ; 2,  Begonia  Dregei  ; 3,  Be- 
gonia ascoten.sis. 

Names  of  fruit.— G.  M.  A’.  C.— Pears:  1,  Beurr^* 

Diel ; 2,  Josephine  de  Malines ; 3,  BenrriS  Ranee. 

H.  i'.— Pear  Black  Worcester.  Apples:  1,  Dutch  Mig- 

nonue  ; 2,  Carlisle  Codlin. C.  H.  //. — The  Apple  is 

certainly  not  Red  Junea'ing  ; bub  the  specimens  are  not 

sufficiently  good  for  us  to  name  accurately. M.  F. 

Twin. — Apple  Dutch  Miguonne. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  hi  glad  if  readers  would  remember  th%t  we 
do  not  ans7v:r  qxie.ri.es  by  pod,  and  that  xve  caiDint  xtnde.r- 
take  t > forward  Irtlers  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
th'it  d ) not  contalxi  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Mrs.  A.  J/.  - PKase  repeat  your  <iuerics,  and  w’riie  each 
(juery  on  a separate  piece  of  paper,  and  on  one  side  of  it 

on]y. F.  II.  II. — The  Ilibisou?  flowers  have  faded,  no 

doubt,  as  all  flowers  do  <juite  naturally  some  time  after 
they  have  been  expanded.  If  any  other  information  is 

required  pleaie  give  more  details. U.  Turner. — Very 

excellent  Endive.  Pray  send  an  article  on  the  way  you 

have  treate  I them. Mrs  Ihnnphrey  iJevereu.v  —ll  ‘u 

not  umtsual  forsome  of  the  early  Strawberries  to-bear  fnii‘ 
in  autunm,  especially  in  a mild  time  like  that  experienced 
up  to  the  middle  of  Nove  mber  this  season.  The  samples 

sent  were  good. Nexvdijate  Poyntz,  junr. — The  Apple- 

tree  is,  no  d ubt,  affected  with  American  blight.  See 

note  in  this  issue  of  Gardening,  page  .570. H.  Oakley. 

—Apply  to  Messrs.  Backhouse  & Sons,  York. 


Catalogues  received.— Pores/  Trees,  Coniferee, 
Rhododendrons,  Jr.  Dicksons  & Co.,  1,  Waterloo-place. 

Edinburgh, Dutch  Bulbs,  <tr.  Sidney  L.  Browne, 

Phlough,  Beccle.s,  Suffolk. Fruit  and  Forest  Trees, 

Coniferee,  Hardy  Climhers,  Boses,  Ac.  Wood  and  Ingram, 

The  Nurseries,  Huntingdon. Forest  and  Orncnnental 

Trees,  Conifers,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  ctr.  Hogg  and  W’ood, 

Coldstream  and  Duns,  Scotland. Illustrated  Catalogue 

of  Rustic  Work  and  HotJioxtse  Buildings,  As.  Hardy 
Bruin  & C!Jo.,  Graham-street,  riuoiberstone-road,  Leicester. 

Book  received.— “ Bees  and  Bee-keeping,  ’ Parts, 
by  F.  R.  Cheshire.  L.  Upcotb  Gill,  170,  Strand,  London, 
W.C. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS, 

•2367.— Rabbits  dying.  Mrs.  S.”  omits 

to  mention  how  the  rabbits  are  actually  fed 
both  before  and  after  they  are  taken  up  from 
the  open  run.  She  also  says  very  little  about 
the  hutch  room.  My  first  impression  upon 
reading  the  query  was  that  the  change  of  diet 
and  housing  affects  the  rabbits  so  much  that 
matters  go  too  far  before  anything  wrong  is 
perceived,  and  tlien  remedies  are  useless. 
Young  rabbits  should  be  gradually  brought  to 
the  butch,  aud  the  feeding  is  most  important. 
It  is  possible  that  the  rabbits  suffer  from  disease 
common  to  young  animals  of  the  kind,  but 
“ Mrs.  S.”  says  nothing  about  the  ailment,  so  I 
cannot  say  whether  I am  right  or  not. — 

UOULTING. 

23GG.— Keeping  rabbits  for  profit.— 
“ Albion  ” would  in  all  probability  obtain  better 
results  by  stocking  his  orchard  with  poultry. 


He  could  keep,  say,  fifteen  or  twenty  hens  or 
the  Asiatic  breeds — Cochins  and  Brahmas — and 
raise  enough  chickens  each  spring  to  take  the 
place  of  his  old  hens.  'The  breeds  I have  men- 
tioned may  not  be  the  beat  for  general  purposes, 
but  they  are  recommended  as  being  the  most 
suitable  for  runs  where  only  a low  fence,  and 
that  of  wire  netting,  can  be  erected.  Three-feet 
netting  will  keep  them  easily  within  bounds. 

If  not  fed  too  freely,  the  hens  will  graze  well 
and  keep  the  Grass  fairly  short.  Rabbits,  too, 
would  graze  the  herbage,  but  I question  whether 
they  would  be  so  easily  marketed  as  eggs  or 
poultry,  and  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  “Albion  ” 
would  use  all  he  raises  forborne  consumption. — 
IfuUl.TINd. 

2403  —Breeding  ducks. —Breeding  ducks 
can  be  kept  iu  situations  where  there  is  only 
sufficient  water  for  them  to  drink  ; but  as  most 
of  their  living  can  be  gathered  in  watercourses 
and  ponds  , and  as  they  are  excessive  eaters 
it  seems  unwise  to  start  duck-breeding  where 
everything  has  to  be  given  them.  I say  nothing 
against  hatching  ducklings  in  such  places,  but 
I should  not  keep  stock  ducks  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. If  “ Anas  ” is  doubtful  about  the 
fertility  of  the  eggs  he  should  cut  a large  cask 
in  two,  and  sink  half  the  cask  into  the  earth, 
thus  making  a small  pond  without  much 
trouble.— Doitltin(!. 

‘2401.— Black  Minorca  hen.— The  ocem- 
rence  which  “Inexperienced”  describes  is  not 
unusual.  Some  hens  moult  very  qnickljq  and 
their  new  feathers  seem  to  grow  all  at  once. 
Others  feather  but  slowly.  It  is  probable  that 
the  hen  in  question  is  a good  layer,  and  had  ex- 
hausted herself  before  she  began  to  moult.  I 
should  not  feed  too  freely  on  Hemp,  but  use 
warm  meal  for  morning  and  midday  use,  and 
give  a pinch  of  sulphur  now  and  again. — 
Doulting. 

2170  —Keeping  ducks.— Ducks,  no  doubt,  could 
oe  kept  in  a run  of  the  size  named,  and  may  lay  well ; 
but  only  one  who  looked  upon  these  birds  as  pets  would 
be  likely  to  startduck  keeping  under  such  circumstances. 
It  would  be  something  akin  to  cruelty  to  keep  ducks  in  such 
close  quarters,  and  I strongly  advise  the  querist  to  give 
up  the  idea  at  once.— Doultixg. 

BIRDS, 

2G70  —Canaries  not  singing.— I have  two  canaries. 
They  have  been  mouliing  since  Jane,  and  still  "o  on. 
They  do  not  sin^,  hut  are  lively  They  are  old  birdtJ. 
What  can  I do  for  them  ? I am  irvin;?  uoiui  hing^  food, 
varying  it  daily.  I have  also  a young  goldfinch  who  lias 
only  just  ceased  to  moult  since  June.— Mrs  0.  Austin. 

2.5.7.’).— Persian  kittens.— Evidently  your 
correspondent  has  a not  very  friendly  neighbour, 
or  else  he  has  bsen  laying  poison  about  some- 
where and  the  kittens  have  eaten  the  mice  that 
have  been  poisoned  with  it.  I have  lost 
several  beautiful  cats  the  same  way.  They  were 
poi'soaed  'by  my  neighbours  laying  poison  for 
mice  about  their  own  place  and  by  the  cats 
eating  the  mice.  It  is  no  disease,  and  the 
vet.  must  have  thought  it  was  poison  by 
him  prescribing  the  white  of  an  egg  for  the 
kittens.  That  is  about  the  best  thing  he  could 
have  done  under  the  circumstances  ; bur  the  cats 
were  too  far  gone  for  the  egg  to  do  them  any 
good. — Ben-.my-chree,  Maluen. 

The  Garden  Annual  and  Almanac 

(London  : .37,  Southampion-street,  Strand, 

W.C. ). — This  annual,  just  published,  is  a larger 
volume  than  usual.  Nearly  two-thousand 
alterations  in  addresses  have  been  made,  bring- 
ing the  work  down  to  the  latest  possible  date. 
Among  the  changes  there  is  a list  of  the  nur- 
serymen and  seedsmen  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  There  is  an  obituary  of  liorticul- 
turists  who  died  during  the  year.  The  principal 
old  features  are  still  retained,  such  as  a calendar 
of  seasonable  work,  and  an  alphabetical  list  of 
gardeners  and  seedsmen  in  the  United  Kingdom 
brought  down  to  date.  This  we  believe  to  be 
the  most  trustworthy  and  complete  list  which 
has  been  made.  There  is  an  alphabetical  list 
of  horticultural  engineers,  builders,  and  general 
merchants  ; another  of  the  principal  ^ gardens 
and  country  seats  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
arranged  iu  the  order  of  the  counties,  with 
names  of  owners  and  gardeners  ; and  a list  of 
principal  gardens  and  country  seats  iu  the 
United  Kingdom  arranged  alphabetically  for 
reference.  This  last  is  an  aid  to  finding  places 
where  one  does  not  know  the  county.  Lastly, 
there  is  a list  of  gardeners,  with  their  addresses, 
so  that  anyone  can  readily  find  out  where  his 
friends  are. 
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FaaNs. 

VARtEG.iTSD  FERNS. 
VA'irisiATaj  Fern’S  are  not  numerous,  and 
chiefly  confined  to  onegeuus — viz.,  thePterises; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  most  instances  the 
variegation  is  thoroughly  fixed.  Take  Pteris 
tricolor  or  P.  argyrea  as  iustauces.  Among 
thousands  of  seedlings  I have  never  seen  the 
slightest  difference.  P.  tricolor  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  variegated  Ferns,  but  it  is  rather 
delicate,  and  is  rarely  seen  in  its  best  character. 
This  beautiful  Fern  should  be  grown  in  the 
stove,  and  the  plants  kept  up  as  close  to  the 
glass  as  possible.  It  may  be  grown  on  a shelf 
or  in  pans  suspended  to  the  roof,  and  in  such  a 
position  the  colours  will  be  brighter,  and  the 
fronds  are  not  so  liable  to  lose  their  colour.  It 
i.s  naturally  of  slow  growth,  and  therefore  does 
not  require  so  much  water  as  the  more  vigorous- 
growing  sorts,  and  on  no  account  should  the 
fronds  be  wetted.  The  plants  should  be  potted 
in  good  open  soil,  keeping  them  down,  so  that 
the  crown  of  the  plant  is  well  in  the  soil,  but 
not  buried.  This  Fern  can  only  be  had  in  good 
condition  by  raising  seedlings  and  growing  them 
on  freely  ; but  once  let  them  get  stunted  and  it 
will  be  impossible  to  make  really  good  plants. 

P.  ARGYREA- — This  is  a free-growing  variety, 
and  may  be  readily  obtained  from  spores.  In  a 
young  state  it  is  very  pretty,  the  pale-green 
fronds,  with  the  white  linear  markings,  forming 
a nice  contrast  to  the  darker-fronded  sorts. 
Older  plants,  however,  are  apt  to  get  too  tall 
and  straggling  ; therefore,  young  plants  should 
always  be  grown  on  to  take  the  place  of  those 
that  have  grown  too  lanky. 

P.  GRETicA  ALBo-LiNE.ATA  is  another  useful 
variegated  Pteris.  This  should  also  be  grown 
on  freely  from  seedlings.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
get  a litblo  stunted  they  throw  up  fertile  frond q 
leaving  the  base  of  the  plant  bare  ; but  when 
' grown  freely,  the  barren  fronds,  which  have 
shorter  .stripes,  spread  over  f he  pots,  and  form  a 
\ pretty  base  for  the  tall,  fertile  fronds.  The 
crested  varieties  of  this  are  dwarfer  and  the 
piun:e  narrower.  P.  c.  Mayi,  the  best  crested 
variety,  has  so  often  been  alluded  to  that  I shall 
not  say  much  about  it,  except  that,  like  many 
j other  Pterises,  it  loses  much  of  its  beauty  with 
; age. 

I P.  NEMORALis  VARIEGATA. — This  resembles  P. 
argyrea,  but  is  of  dwarfer  habit,  and  the  ma- 
bured  fronds  have  a greyish-green  shade,  while 
•when  young  they  have  a rosy  tint.  This  variety 
requires  similar  treatment  to  that  recommended 
for  P.  tricolor,  and  though  nob  much  grown  it 
is  a useful  Fern,  and  should  be  found  in  every 
collection. 

Lastre.v  ap.istata  variegata  has  deep-green 
fronds,  with  a pale-yellowish  linear  marking, 
■and  a bright,  shiny  surface.  It  succeeds  well  in 
a cool  house,  and  may  be  recommended  as  one 
of  the  best  Ferns  for  decoration.  It  is,  however, 
of  rather  slow  growth.  After  the  plants  get  a 
I fair  size  two  or  three  should  be  potted  together; 
they  will  then  be  much  mure  useful  than  when 
grown  singly. 

I AT/IVRUtM  GoRRtS’GIANU.M  l'lGtU!Vl  — This  is 
a hardy  deciduous  variety,  but  should  bj  grown 
'■uder  glass.  'The  variegatton  is  almost  as  bright 


and  distinct  as  in  P.  tricolor.  This  variety 
should  be  potted  in  loamy  soil,  and  after  the 
fronds  have  ripened  off  it  should  be  kept  in  a 
csol  position  and  sufficient  moisture  given  to 
keep  the  crowns  fresh.  A little  extra  warmth 
may  be  given  early  in  the  year,  when  the  young 
fronds  will  soon  appear,  and  with  good  treat- 
ment the  plants  will  add  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  cool  fernery  throughout  the  summer.  Small 
exa  nples  may  be  grown  three  or  four  together 
ill  shallow  pots,  when  a better  effect  is  obtained. 
This  applies  to  many  of  the  smaller-growing 
Fern=. 

UlUrYOGRAMMA  .T.VPONICA  VARIEGATA.  —This 
is  a very  pretty  greenhouse  Fern,  and  may  be 
easily  increased  either  from  spores  or  division. 
It  should  be  grown  in  loamy  soil  with  plenty  of 
drainage.  Although  a Japanese  Fern,  it  succeeds 
best  in  an  intermediate  temperature  during  the 
winter. 

In  all  of  the  above  named  the  variegition  is 
constant.  Several  other  species  occasionally 
produce  variegated  fronds,  or  seedling  plants 
may  have  all  the  fronds  variegated,  but  not  dis- 
tinct enough  to  be  worth  perpetuating.  I have 
seen  Uavallias  produce  very  pretty  variegated 
fronds.  Some  time  ago  we  had  a seedling  of 
Davallia  Tyermanni  which  had  some  very  pretty 
variegated  fronds,  some  of  the  pinnules  being 
quite  white.  In  some  fronds  the  markings  were 
verj'  regular,  but  I believe  the  variegation  dis- 
appeared entirely  as  the  plant  got  older.  I have 
seen  the  same  tendency  in  other  Davallias.  I 
have  also  seen  seedling  plants  of  Cyrtomium  fal- 
catum  with  variegated  fronds,  but  not  suffici- 
ently distinct  to  be  worth  perpetuating. 

Pteris  serrulata, — Variegated  examples  of 
this  are  not  uncommon  ; the  variegation,  instead 
of  being  linear,  as  in  P.  cretica,  is  in  stripes 
across  the  pinnie  and  very  irregular.  Sometimes 
the  plants  go  quite  green,  while  in  other  in- 
stances the  fronds  gradually  become  much 
whiter,  and  eventually  lose  all  the  green,  which, 
of  course,  means  that  the  plants  soon  die  off 
altogether.  If. 

THE  CRl.MSON- VEINED  FERN  (GONIO- 
PH  E E B I U M P P E N 1)  I(J U L .\T  U M ) . 

I DO  not  know  of  any  other  Fern  that 
will  compel  this  to  take  a second  place  for 
beauty,  and  in  this  respect  it  becomes  quite  a 
lady’s  plant ; and  a frond  of  it  sent  me  from  a 
lady  to  name  puts  it  fresh  in  my  memory  again  ; 
it  is,  moreover,  additionally  valuable,  because 
it  thrives  equally  wdl  in  the  warm  stove  fernery 
or  in  a greenhouse  temperature,  aud  will  grow 
well  in  a Wardian  case,  so  that  anyone  of  my 
readers  having  one  or  other  of  these  accommo- 
dations may  grow  it.  It  is  a plant  with  a 
creeping  rhizome,  and  therefore  should  be  potted 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  pegged  down  to 
it.  I prefer  for  this  purpose  the  wire  pegs  sold 
by  seedsmen,  which  somewhat  resemble  ladies’ 
hair-pins  The  fronds  are  about  a foot  long 
when  well  grown,  and  are  what,  in  technical 
language,  is  called  deeply  piunatifid,  with  once 
divided  fronds,  aud  these  divisions  not  com- 
pletely cut  down  to  the  mid  rib.  The  ground 
colour  of  the  fronds  is  pale-green,  the  veins 
being  a soft  purplish-crimson,  aud  over  this  is 
a white-velvety  pubescence,  which  gives  the 
whole  plant  a singular  and  beautiful  appearance. 
Tliere  are  many  other  roember.s  of  this  genus 


remarkably  beautiful,  G.  subaiiriculatum  being 
the  very  finest  Fern  fora  basket,  making  fronds 
which  are  pendent,  and  some  (5  feet  or  8 feet 
long,  whilst  G.  verrucosum,  another  basket  kind, 
is  bold  in  its  gigantic  grandeur,  making  fronds 
from  3 feet  to  6 feet  in  length,  and  from  a foot  to 
18  inches  wide,  the  pinnie  being  of  a rich  bright- 
green  colour.  These  two  Ferns  grown  in  a large 
basket  present  a very  imposing  appearance. 
Both,  however,  are  stove  Ferns,  and,  therefore, 
not  so  generally  useful  as  the  kind  whose  name 
appears  at  the  head  of  this  article.  All  require 
thorough  drainage,  aud  for  tlie  last  two,  being 
basket-plants  which  hang  from  the  roof,  char- 
coal is  certainly  the  best  material  for  the  pur- 
pose, on  account  of  its  lightness.  'The  baskets 
should  be  first  of  all  lined  with  a good  layer  of 
Sphagnum  Moss — the  fresher  the  better — and 
over  the  drainage  a similar  layer  should  be 
placed  to  keep  this  material  free  and  open, 
using  for  soil  above  this  a mixture  composed 
of  about  equal  parts  of  tuify  light  loam, 
fibrous  peat,  and  sharp  sand,  chopped  up  toler- 
ably small  and  well  mixed  together.  It  does 
not  signify  what  sand  is  used.  Some  people  get 
into  the  habit  and  the  knack  of  using  silver  sand 
only  ; but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  silver 
sand  that  we  get  is  not  sharp  ; it  is  loamy,  and, 
therefore,  Ipreferany  kindof  sand  which  is  sharp. 
A kind  of  silver  sand  that  I once  used  to  get 
from  Leighton  Buzzard  was  a fine  sample  of  sharp 
silver  sand,  and  if  I could  afford  it  I would  use 
this  and  no  other  ; but  we  are  not  all  so  situated 
that  we  can  get  this,  unless  at  a great  price,  and 
so  I prefer  to  go  on  to  the  roads  for  it,  or  to  get 
it  from  dredging-heaps  from  the  Thames.  This 
river  sand,  however,  is  not  nearly  so  sharp  in 
character  as  that  derived  from  a country  road. 

J.  Jarvis. 


PLATYLOMA  FLEXU08A. 

I HAVE  recently  received  a frond  of  this  sweet- 
scented  Fern  from  “ G.  J.  R.,  Dumfries.”  He 
says  this  came  up  with  a lot  of  Ludia  autumnalis 
imported  about  four  3mars  ago.  “ IMr.  C.  .f.  R.” 
saj's  further  it  is  now  a large  plant  in  an  11- inch 
pot ; but  my  friend  does  not  saj'  whether  it  is 
the  Platyloma  or  the  Lm'ia  whicli  lie  refers  to 
in  the  last  paragraph.  'This  is  a very  beautiful 
Fern,  and  nearly  allied  to  P.  conlata — in- 
deed, in  Baker’s  “ Synopsis  Filicum  ” they  are 
put  together,  and  here  is  seen  the  absurdity  of 
studying  dry  specimens  only,  for  in  this  state 
they  cannot  be  separated  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  ; but  as  growing  plants  they  are  seen 
to  be  abundantly  distinct,  P.  cordata  having 
straight,  erect  stems,  with  short  pinnate  pinnie, 
whilst  P.  flexuosa  is  a climbing  species,  attain- 
ing considerable  length  and  with  a zigzag  stem. 
It  is,  moreover,  agreeably  scented,  the  dried 
specimen  before  me  yielding  a perfume  resemb- 
ling that  of  Almonds.  If  means  are  given  it  to 
climb  it  forms  a pretty  ornament,  but  if  no 
means  are  given  it  to  do  so  it  becomes  an  elegant 
feature  as  a basket-plant ; its  fronds  with  good 
cultivation  attain  a length  of  3 feet  to  6 feet. 
Nothing  that  I know  of  in  the  way  of  a Fern 
is  so  pleasing.  'Treated  rationally,  it  forms 
a charming  specimen,  but  yet  I have  seen  people 
persist  in  the  attempt  at  making  it  a stove  Fern, 
whilst  upon  no  occasion  have  I ever  seen  it 
thriving  under  stoxe  treatment,  although  in  the 
winter  months  T think  Ip  thrives  better  in  a' 
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warmer  clime  than  is  to  be  found  in  our  cool 
ferneries— at  least,  this  has  been  my  experience 
growing  both  P.  flexuosa  and  P.  cordata,  and  I 
used  to  like  to  move  these  plants  into  the  cool 
stove  in  winter.  To  grow  these  plants  well 
they  do  not  require  a great  quantity  of  soil  about 
their  roots  ; but  for  this  purpose  I think  peat 
and  loam  in  about  equal  parts,  made  tolerably 
sandy,  is  about  the  right  mixture  for  them,  and 
the  pots  must  be  well  drained.  J.  J.\RVls. 


•2595.— Making  a Pern-case.— I think  if 
I give  “A  Young  Joiner"  a few  hints  on  the 
constructive  details  of  his  Fern-case,  he  will  be 
able,  with  his  practical  knowledge  of  lines  and 
drawing,  to  make  his  own  design  or  sketch. 
The  box  should  be  made  of  IJ-inch  stuff  from 
7 inches  to  9 inches  deep,  and  strongly  sup- 
ported on  the  outside  with  two  or  three  brackets, 
with  1-inch  holes  drilled  in  the  bottom  for  drain- 
age ; and,  instead  of  having  a metal  lining,  it 
should  be  well  pitched  inside,  two  coats,  with  a 
composition  of  Burgundy  pitch,  vStockholm 

tar,  a small  portion  of  Russian  tallow,  and 
a little  Portland  cement  or  fresh  ground  quick- 
lime ; the  whole  well  boiled  and  stirred  together 
in  an  old  pot  or  saucepan  and  laid  on  hot.  The 
outside  should,  of  course,  be  painted  four  coats. 
Fix  a top  rail  or  fillet  flush  with  the  rail  of  the 
sash,  and  of  a width  sufficient  to  project  it  about 
half-an-inch  beyond  the  face  of  the  wall,  with  a 

sli. ht.fall  to  the  outside.  This  rail  must  be 
firmly  fitted  to  the  side-walls  either  by  sinking 
the  brick  or  stone  sides  and  cementing  it  in,  or 
by  plugging  and  nailing  on  two  upright  side  slips. 
The  rail  must  be  thick  enough  to  carry  itself  the 
whole  widthof  the  sash,  opening  as  well  as  carry- 
ing the  top  light,  which  should  be  hinged  to  the 
rail  and  made  to  lift  up  with  an  ordinary  small 
brass  sash  lift  and  fastener.  The  front  sash  and 
ends  may  be  nailed  together  and  fitted  on  the 
top  of  the  box  ; and  the  end  upright  still  firmly 
nailed  or  screwed  into  the  horizontal  top  rail. 
The  ends  may  be  sash  work  or  they  may  be  of 
solid  deal  work,  which  I consider  best  for  Ferns, 
as  they  can  be  utilised  for  beautifying  the  in- 
terior. The  boards  must  be  well  jagged  with  a 
small  chisel  or  gouge  so  as  to  form  projecting 
splints  all  over ; and  when  this  is  done  they 
should  have  two  coats  of  thick  Portland  cement 
wash,  and  then  a miniature  rockery  formed  on 
each  with  Portland  cement  and  coarse  red  brick- 
dust,  leaving  little  pockets  for  small  Ferns  all 
over.  W hile  the  cement  is  moist  and  rough  small 
crevices  and  holes  may  be  pierced  all  over  the 
walls  in  which  the  small  trailing  Ferns  can  revel 
and  find  a home.  The  interior  of  the  box  may 
also  be  made  into  a small  rockery,  and  a tiny 
lake  formed  by  having  a zinc  tray  very  flat  like 
an  oblong  soup-plate  built  in  and  hidden  by 
cementing  it  into  the  rockwork — forming  a 
cement  basin,  in  fact— which  will  serve  to 
sup[ily  moisture  to  the  Ferns.  A hot  brick  laid 
into  this  basin  at  any  time  will  soon  cause 
evaporation  and  help  to  keep  out  frtst,  which 
may  be  done  effectually  with  a small  oil-lamp 
with  an  iron  funnel  going  up  through  a hole  in 
to  top  rail  to  the  outside. — J.  G.  S. 

I presume  that,  being  a joiner,  you 

know  how  to  get  out  and  put  together  the 
frame  work.  The  bars  and  uprights  will,  of 
course,  bo  rebated  to  take  the  glass,  and  the 
mortices  and  tenons  must  be  very  carefully  cut 
and  fitted.  The  bottom  had  better  be  made 
about  (5  inches  deep,  inside  measure,  and  the 
sides  panelled.  You  will  want  a zinc  pan  made 
to  fit  it,  with  wire  edge  ; one  drainage  hole  will 
be  sufficient  if  the  bottom  is  made  to  slope 
slightly  towards  it.  But  little  ventilation  will 
be  required  ; a little  will,  of  course,  be  afforded 
whenever  the  upper  sash  of  the  window  is 
pulled  down,  and  with  the  fresh  air  admitted 
when  the  lower  one  is  lifted  in  order  to  water 
and  attend  to  the  plant,  that  will  suffice.  Shade 
from  hot  sun  must  be  given,  of  course,  at  all 
times. — B.  C.  R. 


24:91.  — Destroying  woodlice.  — Toads 
can  be  procured  at  “The  Bedford  Conserva- 
tories,” Covent-garden,  or  any  lad  can  pick 
them  up  on  the  margins  of  ponds,  ditches,  or 
marshes  of  an  evening.  Woodlice  have  a 
horror  of  carbolic  acid,  and  a little  of  Calvert’s 
powder,  which  may  be  had  at  any  chemist’s 
or  oil  and  colour-shop,  sprinkled  over  the  soil 
they  infect,  will  banish  them  effectually.  — 
J.  G.  S. 


GARDEN  WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

When  a little  extra  fire-heat  is  put  on  to  expel  damp  in 
dark  weather  open  the  top  ventilators  a little  to  allow  the 
damp  to  escape.  Flowers  keep  best  in  a genial,  buoyant 
atmosphere  with  just  fire-heat  enough  to  keep  the  night 
tempei'ature about  50  digs. , riling  a little  above  and  falling 
a little  below  that  figure  in  sympathy  with  the  condition  of 
the  outside  temperature.  Well  grown  Callasate  always  use- 
ful atthis season,  and  if  the  right  treatment  is  adopted  there 
is  not  much  difficulty  in  having  them  in  flower  from  this 
time  onwards  till  after  Easier.  Weak  liquid-manure  should 
be  given  now  to  plants  throwing  up  their  spathes.  They 
seed  freely  enough.  I have  raised  hundreds  of  seedlings, 
but  it  weakens  the  plants  to  permit  seed  bearing  ; in  fact, 
if  the  flowers  are  notout  tor  room  decoration,  as  they  fade 
the  flower-stems  should  be  twisted  out  to  make  room  for 
the  ne.xtfiower-stem  to  rise.  Large  Orange-trtes,  planted 
out  or  ill  tubs  are  seldom  altog.ether  without  fiowers, 
especially  where  kept  cool  in  summer,  as  the  little  warmth 
from  the  fire  at  this  season  will  "enerally  start  some  of  the 
plants  into  blossom.  I have  had  1 irge  plants  of  the  Seville 
Orange  full  of  blossom  from  this  time  on  to  the  spriiiJr,  and 
very  fragrant  they  are  in  a large  house.  Another  old  plant  1 
have  had  do  well  planted  out  in  a conservatory  is  Rogiera 
gratissima.  It  is  a poor  thing  in  a pot;  hut  planted  out 
in  a bed  of  loam  and  peat,  with  a dash  of  charcoal  mixed 
with  it,  the  plant  thrives  well.  When  1 firstgrew  it,  many 
years  ago,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a stove  plant ; but  it  will 
not  stand  much  heat.  Epacrises  will  now  be  valuable  for 
cutting  for  vases.  They  a-e  bright,  show.y  things  in 
winter,  like  Heaths,  requiring  careful  attention  in  the 
matter  of  watering,  and  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
grouped  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  house.  A few  good 
specimens  will  do  much  to  brighten  up  the  house  when 
the  bulk  of  the  Chrysanthemums  are  gone.  I find  much 
lessditficulty  in  keeping  large  houses  free  from  insects  than 
small  ones,  the  reason  being,  I suppose,  that  even  under 
fairly  careful  management  of  the  ventilators,  the  small 
houses  get  stuffy  sometimes.  In  a well-kept  conservatory 
there  should  be  no  fumigating,  as  Tobacco-smoke  makes 
terrible  havoc  among  the  plants  in  blossom,  especially 
such  things  as  Pelargoniums  and  other  fiowers  which  are 
loosely  attached  to  the  stalk. 

Forcing-house. 

As  fast  as  the  Romm  Hyacinths  and  other  plants  open 
their  fiowers  they  should  be  removed  to  a cooler  house. 
Assuming  that  the  conservatory  is  kept  at  about  .50  degs. 
at  night,  the  plants  from  the  forcing-house,  which  is  kept 
about  60  degs.  to  6.5  degs.,  will  soon  settle  down  in  the 
conservatory.  It  is  better  not  to  exceed  65  degs.  in  the 
forcing-house  at  this  season,  as  the  fiowers  of  plants 
brought  on  steadily  will  be  more  lasting  than  if  much  heat 
is  used.  It  is  useless  attempting  to  force  any  plants  that 
have  not  well-developed  buds.  One  of  the  easiest  shrubs 
to  force  is  the  Staphylea  oolchica.  Lilacs,  again,  if  well 
prepared,  will  soon  expand  their  fiowers  now.  These 
latter  force  well  in  the  dark.  I h.ave  brought  them  on  in 
the  Mushroom-house.  Of  course,  the  fiowers  are  not  so 
lasting  as  when  grown  in  the  light,  and  if  the  plants  are 
required  for  the  conservatory,  they  should,  if  started  in 
the  dark,  be  gradually  inured  to  the  light  before  taking 
them  to  that  structure.  Lily  of  the  Valley  will  soon  start 
now  if  plunged  in  a bottom-heat  of  85  degs.  and  kept  moist. 
The  crowns  must  be  covered  with  a couple  of  inches  of 
Moss  or  old  leaf-mould  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre.  Leave  them  in 
the  plunging-bed  till  the  flowers  begin  to  expand,  and 
then  lift  the  pots  on  to  the  surface  of  the  bed  near  the 
light.  Nicely-grown  plants  of  Paul’s  Double  Scarlet  Thorn, 
Laburnums,  Guelder  Rose,  and  Philadelphus  grandillorus, 
may  be  started  now  in  a vinery  or  Peach-house  that  may  be 
closed  for  forcing. 

Stove. 

Among  berried  plants  at  this  season  Rivina  huinilis  has 
a very  graceful  efi'ect  with  its  long  clrooping  bunches  of 
scarlet  fruit.  This  plant  is  very  easily  raised  from  secdsor 
cuttings,  and  seedlings  will  make  nice  fruiting  jdants  in 
one  season  if  w-ell  man, aged.  It  looks  well  iti  artificial 
light,  and  may  be  used  as  a dinner-table  plant  for  a 
change.  Another  useful  fruiting  plant  is  Ardisia  crenu- 
lata.  It  has  a neat,  stiff  habit,  with  green,  glossy  foliage, 
and  the  fruits,  which  are  borne  in  clusters,  are  bright-red, 
and  hang  on  the  plant  for  a long  time.  There  is  a white- 
fruited  variety  ; but  it  is  not  so  much  grown  nor  yet  so 
useful  as  thescarlet-fruited  variety.  The  most  expeditious 
way  of  getting  up  a stock  is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  a brisk 
hot-bed  in  spring,  and  grow  the  young  plants  on  ra-iidly 
in  heat.  Ixoras  are  beautiful  stove  plants ; but  to  do 
them  well  they  require  more  heat  than  isusually  obtained 
where  only  a mixed  ooileotion  of  plants  are  grown. 
Seventy  degs.  at  night  from  this  onwards  would  not  he  too 
high  for  Ixoras,  and,  I suppose,  for  this  reason  they  are 
not  so  common  as  if  the.v  could  be  managed  in  a lower 
temperature.  Then  again,  to  have  Ixoras  in  good  con- 
dition, a plunging-bfd  is  a great  help,  not  so  much  for 
the  purpose  of  plunging  the  pots  in  the  beds,  as  for  the 
sake  of  the  genial  atmosphere  which  fermenling  material 
produces.  A plunging-hed,  or  failing  that,  a hot-water 
tank,  under  the  stage,  is  a valuable  help  in  the  cultivation 
of  stove  plants,  especially'  those  which  are  more  difficult 
to  do  well  than  the  soft  things  with  which  many  stoves  are 
filled  nowadays.  Fern  spores  may  be  sown  now  in  pans 
of  rough  peat,  with  a little  leaf-moul.d  and  sand  mixed  on 
the  surf.rce. 

Windov,r  Plants. 

Hyacinths  in  glasses  that  have  made  a good  many  roots 
in  the  w'ater  maybe  gradu-ally  inured  to  the  light.  IVhen 
the  bulbs  are  started  in  a dark  place,  the  advancing  growth 
of  the  flower-spike  will  be  yellow',  and  if  the  glasses  are 
taken  into  a light  position  all  at  once  some  injury  may  be 
done.  Fill  up  the  glasses  with  water  to  make  good  loss 
from  evaporation;  but  the  water  should  only  just  touch 
the  bottom  of  the  bulbs.  The  other  day  I came  upon  a 
cluster  of  Snowdrops  that  had  been  lifted  out  of  the  ground 
in  making  some  alterations,  and  w'hich  had  burst  into 
foliage,  showing  the  tips  of  the  white  flow'ers.  This 


* In  cold  or  northern  dhtricts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “Garden  Work”  may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnijht  later  than  is  here  indicated  loith  cnnally  pood 
reuulfa. 


reminded  me  how  easily'  it  is  for  anyone  with  clusters  of 
Snowdrops  in  their  gardens  to  pot  up  a few  without  more 
disturbance  than  is  necessary,  and  place  them  in  a cool 
room.  Snowdrops  do  not  force  well.  All  they  need  is  the 
protection  of  a roof.  Crocuses  may  be  had  very  early 
treated  in  the  same  way,  and  the  hardy  Primroses, 
Hepaticas,  Auriculas,  Forget-me-nots,  and  others  of  the 
very  early  spring  flowers,  are'  very  pretty  in  the  windows 
in  early  spring.  Chinese  Primulas  and  Cyclamens  must 
not  be  overwatered  now.  They  should  be  examined  occa- 
sionally ; but  if  the  heat  of  the  room  is  not  extreme  they 
will  not  require  water  more  than  once  or  tw'ice  a week. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

In  open  weather  bring  up  all  arrears  of  planting  ; but  it 
will  be  better  to  leave  the  transplanting  of  evergreens  till 
the  spring.  From  the  end  of  March  to  the  end  of  April  is 
a good  season  for  moving  evergreens,  as  the  new  growth 
which  breaks  away  immedia'ely  after  removal  gets  the 
roots  into  action  at  once.  Evergreen  trees  and  shrubs 
that  are  moved  in  the  depth  of  winter,  having  no  real 
connection  with  the  soil,  often  receive  injury  from  the 
cold  frosty  winds  of  the  early  months  of  the  year. 
Especially  is  this  felt  by  plants  which  have  not  been 
recently  transplanted.  Bedding  plants  in  pits  and  houses 
only  slightly  heated  should  be  kept  rather  dry;  in  fact, 
very  little  water  will  be  required  for  some  weeks  now,  and 
the  structures  should  be  freel.v  ventilated  when  it  is  not 
actually'  freezing.  Stock  plants  of  Lobelias,  Heliotropes, 
Ageratums,  Petunias,  Cupheas,  &o.,  should  have  a little 
more  heat  to  get  them  into  growth  to  produce  plenty  of 
cuttings  in  February.  Such  tender  plants  as  Alternan- 
Iheras,  Coleuses,  and  Iiesines,  should  occupy  a shelf  in  a 
light  position  in  a warm  house,  as  this  class  of  plants  will 
not  thrive  in  a lower  temperature  than  60  degs.  Dahlias, 
Cannas,  and  Tuberous  Begonias,  must  be  preserved  from 
frost ; hut  otherwise  kept  cool.  The  beautiful  old  Salvi  v 
palens  may  be  kept  very  well  in  a well  drained,  warm 
position  in  the  open  air,  if  covered  with  ashes,  or  some 
equiv.alent.  The  only  adv'antage  of  taking  this  Silvia 
up  in  autumn  is  to  obtain  cuttings  for  increase  of  stock, 
and  this  often  reduces  its  strength,  especially  if  pushed 
on  too  much  in  strong  heat.  Look  over  beds  of  Carnations, 
Pinks,  Pansies,  and  other  things  planted  in  autumn,  and 
fasten  anything  that  has  been  disturbed  by  frost,  after- 
wards stirring  the  surface  of  the  soil  with  the  Dutch  hoe. 
This  stirring  the  surface  is  useful  in  promoting  growth 
whenever  the  soil  is  dry  enough  for  the  purpose  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  Autumn-sown  annuals  may  be  trans- 
planted in  open  weather.  The  roller  should  he  used 
weekly  now,  when  the  surface  is  not  frozen,  on  both  walks 
and  lawns.  Lawns  that  are  frequently  rolled  all  through 
the  winter  are  not  so  much  trouble  to  keep  in  order  at 
other  seasons.  A top  dressing  of  lawn  sand  may  be  used 
with  advantage  where  D.iiiies  are  numerous ; but  the 
Plantains  and  other  large-growing  seeds  should  be  rooted 
out.  Look  over  standard  Roses  and  place  new  stakes  to  all 
which  require  this  attention.  Common  Laurels,  Privet 
(Sic,  , used  as  undergrowth,  may  be  pruned. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Where  very  early  Strawberries  are  required,  strong, 
well-ripened  plants  of  Keen’s  Seedling  or  Vicomtesse  de 
Thury  may  be  moved  into  gentle  heat.  The  best  place 
for  starting  them  is  a pit  tilled  to  within  a foot  of  the 
glass  with  leaves  ; thepots  to  beabout  three  parts  plunged. 
Here  the  flower-trusses  will  be  strong.  The  plants  can  be 
moved  to  a light  position  near  the  glass  when  the  fiowers 
are  expanding  in  some  house  where  a night  temperature 
of  55  degs.  to  60  degs.  is  maintained.  Manure  and  trench 
up  the  land  intended  for  planting  with  Strawberries.  It 
is  a good  plan  to  place  a layer  of  manure  between  the  top 
and  bottom  spits  as  the  work  of  trenching  progresses.  I 
am  not  an  advocate  for  bringing  the  bad  subsoil  to  the 
top,  as  it  will  take  years  to  get  it  into  condition  for  root 
growth,  and  it  is  very  unsuitable  to  put  young  plant-s  in 
at  any  time;  therefore,  keep  it  down  below  until  it  has  been 
improved  by  deeper  culture.  Start  pot-Vines  at  a night 
temperature  of  .50  degs.  to  55  degs.,  asinalower  tempcratuie 
they  make  no  progress,  and  as  the  plants  are  not  usually  kejrt 
after  fruiting,  it  is  as  well  to  take  all  out  of  them  that  can 
begot.  In  point  of  fact,  I have  often  started  pot-Vines  in 
Pine  stoves  and  other  houses  at  work  at  this  season,  where 
the  temperature  is  maintained  at  its  usual  point  of  60  degs. 
to  65  deg.s.  Should  any  of  the  young  canes  show  a 
reluctance  in  starting  all  the  eyes,  take  the  end  of  the 
laggard  Vine  in  the  hand  and  twist  it  round,  so  that  the 
pressure  is  felt  the  whole  of  its  length.  This  seldom  fails 
in  producing  a good  break.  Do  not  overtax  Peaches  just 
starting.  Keep  a night  temperature  of  45  degs.  to  48  degs. 
till  the  flowers  are  expanded.  Peach-trees  which  have  been 
forced  in  previous  years  soon  feel  the  least  rise  in  tem- 
perature when  the  usual  season  for  starting  comes  round. 
Syringe  on  fine  days,  and  ventilate  when  the  thermometer 
rises  to  50  degs.,  closing  early  in  the  afternoon,  so  that 
the  temperature  may  rise  a little  after  closing.  This  saves 
fire-heat,  and  at  the  same  time  helps  on  the  trees.  Keep 
Pines  moving  quietly  now,  using  moisture  very  moderately, 
both  at  the  root  and  also  in  the  atmosphere.  When  strong 
fires  are  used,  moisture  to  counterart  the  drying  influence 
must  be  used  proportionateiy.  Those  who  have  had 
trouble  with  the  bud-eating  birds  should  s>  tinge  the  trees 
and  bushes  with  a mixture  of  soot  and  lime,  held  together 
bv  being  incorporated  with  soapy-w'ater.  Follow  up  the 
routine  of  pruning  and  training  hardy  fruits. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Open  air  Mushroom-beds  will  require  a good  deal  of 
attention  now  it  their  bearing  is  to  he  kept  up.  Warm,  dry 
coverings  are  a first  necessity,  as  beds  chilled  w'ith  ram 
will  not  produce  Mushrooms.  I have  sometimes  found 
it  necessary  to  use  linings  of  warm  manure  and  leaves  to 
keep  up  the  requisite  temperature.  This  attention  may 
be  necessary  to  the  beds  made  in  unheated  buildings, 
especially  it  the  buildings  are  sheds  built  with  fibney 
materials.  Globe  Artichokes,  if  not  protected,  should  be 
covered  with  long  litter,  and  a slight  casing  of  soil  to  keep 
the  litter  in  position.  Salt  may  be  used  in  moder.ate 
quantities  on  Asparagus-beds,  and  it  forms  a very  useful 
dressing  to  land  infested  with  any  kind  of  insect  life.  A 
iiound  per  square  yard  may  be  ecatUred  overland  intended 
lor  Onions  Carrots,  and  Seakale,  and  be  mixed  with  the 
soil  during  the  winter  cubivation.  To  keep  up  a succes- 
sion of  Fiench  Beans  requires  warm,  light  houses,  with  a 
genial  atmosphere.  They  tuc-ceed  well  in  Pine  stoves. 
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Cucumber,  and  Other  forcing-houses,  where  a night  tem- 
perature of  GO  degs.  to  05  degs.  is  maintained.  Six-inch 
pots  are  large  enough  for  winter  work,  and  three  or  four 
plants  in  a pot  are  better  than  more,  as  crowding  leads  to 
weakly  growth.  Liquid-manure  should  be  given  at  every 
watering  as  soon  as  the  flowers  expand.  To  obtain  good 
flavoured  Asparagus,  light  and  ventilation  will  be  neces- 
sary as  soon  as  the  heads  are  through  the  soil.  Asparagus 
requires  a brisk  temnerature  to  start  it ; but  the  heat  may 
decline  a little  after  the  growth  is  through  the  soil ; but 
no  check  should  be  given.  Where  a regular  succession  of 
forced  Asparagus  has  to  be  kept  up,  a good  many  plants 
must  be  raised  annually.  The  best  plan  of  securing  the 
necessary  stock  is  to  sow  the  right  proportion  of  land 
annually.  Thin  out  the  young  pkints  to  6 inches  apart 
when  large  enough,  transplanting  the  thinnings  elsewhere, 
and  afford  stimulating  culture  till  the  crowns  are  strong 
enoiifh  for  forcing,  which  will  usually  beat  the  end  of  the 
fourth  season  of  growth.  Ihave  forced  three-year-old  plants 
under  a quick  system  of  culture,  using  salt  and  aruificials 
freely  ; but  I prefer  the  plants  to  remain  four  years  before 
plaoinc  them  in  the  hot  bed.  Eirly  Horn  Carrots  imy  now 
be  sown  in  a hot-bed.  A few  of  the  old  Ashleaf  Potatoes 
may  be  started  for  the  earliest  crop.  All  forcing  hsds 
must  be  protected  with  warm  coverings  at  night.  There  is 
enonomy  in  this,  even  where  artiflcial  heat  is  available. 
Pot  up  roots  of  Sorrel  and  place  in  heat.  E.  Hobday. 

Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

In  addition  to  Hyacinths  and  many  other  bulbous  sub- 
imts  a number  of  shrubby  and  herbaceous  plants  are  of 
the  greatest  value  for  forcing,  and  to  produce  a gay  effect 
in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  during  the  dull  season 
of  the  year.  Among  the  best  of  these  may  be  mentioned 
Lilac i.  Guelder  Roses,  and  Deutzias  of  the  first ; and  Solo- 
mon's Seal  and  Dielytra  speotabiUs  of  the  second.  These 
are  easily  manag.,d  by  potting  up  good  strong  plants  from 


a stray  bloom  here  and  there  before  the  spring,  and  evem 
then  they  do  not  always  flower  very  freely.  Strong  roots 
of  Rhubarb  and  Seakale  may  now  be  readily  forced  in  a 
warm  house  or  pit,  keeping  the  tops  covered  from  the 
livht  Both  these  may  be  grown  very  well  in  most  town 
gardens  as  well  as  forced,  and  the  produce  is  sure  to  be 
appreciated.  C.  R. 

ExtrmU  jrom  a gccrdsn  diary  from  Dicembcr 
20th  to  December  21th. 

The  first  batch  of  Arum  Lilies  has  been  flowering 
stronHy.  They  are  growing  in  7-inoh  pots.  When  they 
were  potted  into  this  size,  all  the  offsets  were  removed, 
and  the  plants  have  since  had  a good  deal  of  liquid-manure 
of  several  kinds  ; sometimes  soot-water,  at  others  a weak 
solution  of  lohthemio  guano,  and  so  on,  as  I believe  in  a 
chan'>-e  of  diet.  Planted  Tea  Roses  against  a south  wall. 
They" are  all  of  hardy,  free-growing  kinds.  The  soil  has 
been  well  prepared,  and  as  the  position  is  a warm  one,  I 
expect  in  the  near  future  to  cut  lots  of  fine  blossoms. 
\Vhere  the  wall  is  lofty,  dwarf  trees  are  planted  alternately 
vrifch  the  more  vigorous  varieties,  as  1 nave  always  found 
when  the  Roses  get  strong  and  reach  the  top  of  the  wall, 
the  bottom  branches  get  weak,  and  one  does  not  like  to  be 
often  cutting  back  to  get  the  bottom  of  the  wall  covered 
Hence  the  uiility  of  the  dwarf  varieties  among  those  of 
taller  habits,  keeping  the  former  lo  fill  in  the  bottom 
whilst  the  others  clothe  the  top  I give  a preference  to 
plants  which  have  been  budded  in  the  open  ground,  be- 
cause they  have  a stronger  base,  and  will  start  away 
quicker  than  if  they  had  been  grown  in  pots  under  ^dass, 
and  developed  more  growth  upwards,  and  for  covering  a 
wall  a strong  base  is  better  than  5 feet  or  6 feet  of  weakly, 
straggling  shoots  that  will  have  to  be  shortened  back  in 
spring  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  base.  Trenched 
up  vacant  ground  in  the  kitcnen  garden.  The  land  is 


The  Rosy  Primrose  (Primula  rotea). 


the  open  ground  in  autumn,  keeping  them  plunged  to  the  rim 
of  the  pots  in  ashes,  preferably  in  a cold  pit,  until  required, 
when  if  introduced  into  a genial  warmth  of  CO  degs.  to 
70  degs.  and  frequently  syringed  overhead,  they  will  soon 
begin  to  move,  and  in  due  time  bloom  profusely.  Town- 
grown  plants  of  these  and  others  are  however  of  but  little 
use  for  forcing— they  do  not  possess  sutlioient  stamina,  and 
ir,  is  quite  as  much  as  they  can  do  to  flower  moderately 
well  at  their  natural  season.  Sturdy  young  plants  from 
the  country  should  therefore  be  procured,  which,  with  a 
little  care,  will  do  w'ell  even  in  very  smoky  places,  but 
even  these  should  neither  be  started  too  early  nor  pushed 
at  all  hard,  or  they  will  go  blind,  while  it  is  important  that 
the  structure  in  which  they  are  forced  be  of  light  construc- 
tion and  situated  in  an  open  and  sunny  spot,  as  well  as  that 
the  plants  be  placed  near  the  glass,  and  thus  be  kept  clean. 

Afewpotsof  common  and  coloured  Primrosesareinteresting 

and  pretty  now,  and  may  be  had  in  full  bloom  almost  any- 
where by  lifting  strong  roots  from  the  open  ground,  pot- 
ting them,  and  removing  to  a cool  greenhouse  or  pit, 
where  they  will  soon  push  up  their  delicate  blossoms,  and 
remain  in  beauty  for  a long  time.  Violets  are  much  more 
difficult  to  manage  in  an  impure  atmosphere,  and  though 
strong  roots  from  the  country  will  flower  for  a time  under 
glass,  they  will  soon  begin  to  dwindle  and  pine  for  purer 
air,  and  refuse  to  blossom,  or  even  grow.  Camellias  will 
he  fast  advancing  into  flower,  and  though  out  of  fashion 
i ust  now,  they  are  valuable  as  succeeding  where  many  other 
things  fail,  and  the  foliage  is  always  handsome,  even  if  the 
flowers  are  few.  They  may  even  be  managed  with  fair  suc- 
cess in  the  window  of  a cool  room,  but  not  so  well,  of 
course,  as  in  a greenhouse.  Do  not  subject  them  to  extra 
heat  at  this  season  with  a view  of  hastening  the  flowering; 
that  will  probably  have  the  effect  of  causing  the  buds  to 
fall  instead  of  opening  ; but  keep  them  cool  and  regularly 
moist  at  the  roots,  with  a little  soot-water  or  very  weak 
liquid-manure  now  and  then.  Also  sponge  the  foliage 
frequently.  Arum  Lilies  are  much  prized  about 
Christmas,  and  often  flower  freely,  with  the  aid  of  a little 
warmth,  in  country  places;  but  in  and  near  London  I 
have  never  been  able  to  induce  them  to  afford  more  than 


suffloientlv  retentive  to  permit  of  the  inanure  bung  worked 
in  now,  and  when  the  manure  is  ready,  if  the  land  is  capable 
of  retaining  it,  it  is  best  to  apply  it.  Tied  in  Cucumber?. 
These  will  not  be  hurried  much  now,  and  for  this  reason, 
as  strength  and  vigour  is  more  important  than  mere  elon- 
gation of  the  shoots.  The  main  stems  will  not  be  stopped 
till  they  are  within  a foot  of  the  top  of  the  house. 
One  gets  an  early  fruit  or  two  by  stopping  after  the  plants 
are  fairly  on  the  trellis ; but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  vigour 
and  later  production.  Cleared  up  the  rubbish  yard  with  a 
view  to  utilise  everything  that  has  any  value  as  manure. 
The  accumulations  are  very  considerable,  and  when  made 
the  most  of  they  help  to  eke  out  the  otherwise  scanty 
roanure  supply.  Prepared  a lot  of  labels  for  naiiun^  and 
dating  the  various  vegetable  crops  as  they  are  sown. 
Stout  pieces  of  Hazel  or  Ash,  such  as  are  cut  from  the 
bottoms  of  Pea  sticks  when  preparing  them  for  use,  are 
exoellev.t  for  this  kind  of  work.  Small  labels  are  of  no 
use,  for  they  are  always  disturbed  during  the  hoeing  and 
raking  operations  of  the  spring  and  summer ; but  stout 
pieces  of  Hazel  or  Ash,  out  to  a face  on  one  side  and 
painted,  may  be  driven  firmly  into  the  ground,  and  wil 
remain  good  as  long  as  required.  Smooth  pieces  of  Laurel 
make  very  good  labels,  as  the  wood,  being  soft,  takes  and 
keeps  a good  impression  of  what  is  written  upon  it.  Pul 
in  cuttings  of  Tomatoes  for  growing  in  pots.  Tomatoes 
move  slowly  now,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  all  crops, 
even  forced  things  at  this  dull  season  do  not  make  much 
progress ; but  when  the  shortest  day  is  past  we  sh^l  enter 
upon  more  stirring  times,  so  far  as  regards  vegetable  life. 
Made  up  hot-beds  for  various  forcing  purposes.  What  a 
great  help  tree-leaves  are,  when  they  can  J" 

quantity  for  just  the  raking  and  carting.  ^ In  ““■^mg  "P 
hot-beds,  I adopted  a system  some  years  ago,  ^hioh,  n 
point  of  economy,  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  “ 
consists  in  grouping  all  the  beds  ,„ug 

scattering  them  about.  It  saves  t>m®. 
up  half  the  space.  Say  a row  of  beds  ^remade  up  for 
Asparagus  in  December.  When  the  next  Jot  of  beds  are 
out  up  they  are  placed  in  front,  close  to  the  first  lot,  and 
so  on  through  the  season,  working  to  the  front  and  joining 


the  beds  together.  As  soon  as  the  first  lot  of  Asparagus  is 
finished  the  roots  are  taken  out  and  the  frames  a^e  again 
phanted  with  something  that  will  come  in  useful  during  the 
spring.  GrowingHornCarrots,  Potatoes, Lettuces,  Radishes, 
and  raising  Tomato-plants,  are  some  of  the  uses  to  which 
hot-beds,  even  when  they  have  lost  a little  of  their  first 
vigour,  may  be  put.  Covered  Fig-trees  on  a south  wall  with 
Yew  branches.  Syringed  bush  fruits  with  a mixture  of 
soot  and  lime,  with  some  soft-soap  added,  to  keep  birds 
from  eating  the  buds.  Finished  pruning  and  training 
Plums,  afterwards  washing  them  with  Gishurst  compound 

OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

THE  ROSY  PRIMROSE  (PRIMULA 
ROSEA). 

Of  the  mauiy  pretty  Primroses  that  have  come 
to  us  of  late  years  from  the  alpiue  regions  of 
India  none  surpass  this  little  gem  in  charming 
beauty.  From  the  time  when  the  flower-buds 
show  the  first  spot  of  vivid-crimson  colour,  on 
stalks  scarcely  rising  from  the  rosette  of  yet 
undeveloped  leaves,  till  the  complete  expansion 
of  the  neat  trusses  of  full-pink  flowers  at  6 inches 
or  8 inches  high,  the  plant  is  full  of  charm  and 
interest.  There  is  a large  garden  variety,  con- 
sidered by  some  as  an  improvement  on  the  type, 
but  though  it  gains  in  size  and  strength  of  colour, 
it  loses  in  grace  and  refinement.  It  is  a plant 
that  wants  no  improving.  It  is  a rapid  grower, 
soon  making  thick  tufts  of  many  crowns.  They 
should  be  divided  at  midsummer  by  cutting  otf 
the  whole  thickness  of  roots  within  an  inch  of 
the  base  of  the  crowns,  when  these  should  be 
divided  singly  and  be  planted  out  in  a cool, 
moist  spot  and  in  good,  deep,  loamy  soil,  where 
they  may  either  remain  undisturbed  or  be  re- 
planted in  the  autumn.  J- 

Sowing  Grass  seeds.— I have  read  the 
communication  onthismatter,  signed  “J.  G.  H. , 
in  Gardening,  November  22nd,  page  532,  with 
interest.  “ J.  G.  H.”  sAys,  “The  work  of  filling 
up  the  gaps  may  be  done  by  sowing,  not  only 
quite  as  well,  but  far  more  economically  than 
by  using  turf,  as  the  great  difficulty  is  to  get 
turf  that  is  free  from  noxious  weeds.”  From 
this  statement  I entirely  dissent.  It  is  not  at 
all  difficult  to  get  turf  that  is  free  from  noxious 
weeds ; only  pay  a fair  price  for  it  to  a respect- 
able dealer  and  your  wants  will  be  satisfied  to 
the  full.  Then  look  at  the  saving  of  time  accom- 
plished by  using  turf.  What  would  take  months 
of  weary  waiting  from  seed  sowing  we  have 
done  for  us  instanter,  so  to  speak,  and  a tho- 
roughly satisfactory  job  is  made  at  once.  Spring 
is  the  best  time  for  laying  down  good,  short 
turf.  Remove  the  old  turf  and  sprinkle  a little 
fresh  earth  on  the  surface,  then  lay  down  the 
new  turf,  packing  it  closely  together  to  prevent 
the  joints  being  visible  Beat  the  new  turf  well 
down  with  a turf-beater  to  make  it  smooth  and 
even.  A turf-beater  may  be  described  as  a flat, 
thick  piece  of  heavy  wood  with  a handle  3 feet 
in  length.  This  will  he  found  a very  efficient 
tool  for  the  purpose. — J.  B. 

2590.— Laying  out  a shady  border.— 

I do  not  see  that  you  can  do  better  than,  it  so 
well,  as  to  make  a rock-garden  along  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  walk,  and  plant  it  chiefly  with  hamy 
Ferns  in  variety,  intermixed  with  a few  herba- 
ceous plants,  such  as  Aquilegias,  Spirseas, 
Funkias,  Geums,  &c. , that  succeed  in  partial 
shade,  placed  in  the  more  open  positions.  1 
think  it  would  be  advisable  to  place  the  walk  on 
one  side  only,  next  the  Yew  liedge,  if  possible, 
or  else  make  it  slightly  winding,  so  that  the 
rockwork,  &c.,  may  be  formed  in  an  irregular 
manner,  with  bold  masses  here  and  there,  and 
bays  or  recesses  between. — B.  C.  R. 

2558.— Hyacinthus  candicans.— “ E.  M.”  may 
plant  the  bulbs  in  March  ; or  if  the  soil  is  wet  and  cold,  in 
April,  with  the  best  results.— B.  C.  K. 

2567  —Bulrushes  in  a pond.— Tie  the  root®  ^ a 
brick  or  two,  sink  them  where  required,  and  surround.them 
with  a bushel  of  fine  qravel  or  shingle.- J . G.  S. 

2569  —Digging  tree-leaves  into  stiii  soil. 
There  is  noting  better,  and  you  may  use  as  many  as  j^u 
flkfwith  the  best  results.  It  w&uld,  howevep  be  better 
to  have  them  pretty  well  decayed  to  work  in  near  the 
surface  ; but  they  may  be  used  at  a good  dept  h when  nearly 
Hesh  i suppoL  vou  know  that  they  will  decay  much 
more  quickly  when'  exposed  to  the  air  than  if  buned.- 
B.  C.  R. 


2571.— All  foliage  but  no  flowers.— Your  land  is 
probably  too  rich.  Rampant  growth  in  the  way  stated 
points  to  a rich,  light  soil.  Plunge  the  plants  out  in  the 
pots,  and  tread  the  soil  firmly  about  them,  and  they  will 
flower. — E.  H.  , , 

Our  readers  will  kindly  remember  that  //““J® 

receive  fm-  engraving  any  suggestive  J'. 
graphs  of -plants  or  garden  scenes,  especially  of  ya/dens  oj 
a -picturesque  character. 
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ANEMONE  CORONARIA. 

If  there  is  one  flower  more  than  another  that 
Ireland  is  famous  for  it  is  the  Anemone  in  all 
its  various  forms.  The  climate  and  soil  seem  to 
suit  it  to  a “ T,”  from  the  regal  Japonica  down 
to  the  lowly  M ood  Anemone.  I am  often  sur- 
prised to  tind  in  what  might  be  termed  good 
gardens  that  Anemones  are  very  rarely  to 
be  seen,  and  why  I know  not,  for,  taken  all 
round.  Anemones  are  glorious  flowers,  hardy  to 
a degree,  wonderful  bloomers,  and  of  the  most 
exquisite  brilliancy  and  softness  of  colour.  In 
this  country  (Ireland)  they,  as  a rule,  bloom 
twice  a-year — namely,  in  spring  and  autumn, 
frequently  lasting  over  a space  of  six  mouths  in 
favourable  seasons,  when  the  two  periods  are 
reckoned.  For  autumn  bloom,  seed  sown  in  April 
and  grown  on  during  the  summer  gives  the  best 
results.  Different  growers  recommend  their  own 
particular  pet  composts,  but  after  many  years’ 
experience  I find  loam  and  bog-mould  (peat) 
equal  parts,  with  leaf-mould  (when  obtainable) 
half-part,  and  well-decayed  cow-manure  half- 
part forms  an  ideal  soil  for  Anemone  corouaria 
(common  garden  Anemone)  and  its  varieties. 
Seedlings  also  do  splendidly  in  the  above.  They 
might  be  tenned  the  “poor  man’s  flower,”  as 
they  are  so  cheap  and  have  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  coming  up  yearly,  so  that  if  once 
planted  they  always  remain  in  thegardeu,  though 
it’s  no  harm  to  sow  a packet  of  seed  every 
spring.  I like  them  in  bold  patches,  so  plant 
the  tubers  in  clumps  only  a couple  of  inches 
apart  each  way.  'They  can  be  planted  from 
September  until  April.  Every  cottage  garden 
should  possess  this  flower,  for  thougli  I recom- 
mend the  above  compost  it  will  grow  and  thrive 
in  almost  any  soil.  \V.  M.  R. 


DAFFODILS  RELIFTED  ANNUALLY. 
All  the  Daffodils  are  very  much  the  better  for 
being  relifted  and  replanted  every  year,  pro- 
vided the  operation  be  performed  at  the  right 
time;  this  is  when  the  leaves  turn  ^yellow  in 
June,  and  they  had  better  be  lifted  too  early 
than  too  late.  The  practice  is  general  in  Holland, 
and  of  recent  years  in  England  and  Ireland, 
wherever  Narcissi  are  really  well  cultivated,  and 
not  simply  allowed  to  take  their  chance,  as  they 
do  in  the  woods  and  meadows  where  they  are 
wild  or  naturalised.  A friend  of  mine  has  two 
sets  of  Daffodils  of  all  the  finest  kinds.  One  set 
he  grows  in  pots  and  tubs  to  flower  under  glass 
in  cool  structures,  such  as  the  Rose-house, 
Camellia-house,  orchard-house,  &c.  ; and  the 
other  set  he  grows  in  the  open  air  on  a sloping, 
sunny  border.  It  follows,  of  course,  that  one 
lot  is  planted  out  and  the  other  lot  relifted  for 
forcing  every  year,  and  this  is  carried  out  with 
perfect  success.  The  bulbs  replanted  annually 
always  flower  better  than  those  left  in  the 
ground  year  after  year,  and,  what  is  more,  they 
increase  more  rapidly  and  form  larger  and  more 
shapely  bulbs,  besides  which,  for  bedding-out 
purposes  one  has  the  advantage  of  knowing 
exactly  that  there  will  be  no  weak  spots  or 
failures  in  the  bed,  a drawback  sure  to  occur  if 
the  bulbs  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  same  soil 
year  after  year.  I can  say  to  anyone  who  has 
taken  the  Daffodils  in  hand,  and  if  he  will  boldly 
uproot  them  every  year  in  June  or  July  at 
latest,  replanting  them  at  once  or  a month  later 
as  convenience  demands,  he  will  soon  find  that 
it  is  by  far  preferable  to  the  old  plan  of  allowing 
them  to  become  well  established  or  to  die  off, 
as  the  case  may  be.  H. 


MMNTER  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  SOIL. 
This  is  the  time  to  get  the  soil,  whether  it  be 
intended  for  fruit,  flowers,  or  vegetables, 
thoroughly  broken  up  or  pulverised,  so  that 
w'hen  the  time  for  growth  comes  round  there 
may  be  nothing  in  the  condition  of  the  soil  to 
hinder  the  production  of  first-class  crops.  In 
the  first  place,  cold  wintry  weather  is  the  time 
when  a good  workman  will  thoroughly  enjoy  a 
piece  of  trenching,  for  it  is  work  at  which  one 
can  keep  himself  warm,  no  matter  how  cold 
it  may  be.  If  the  frost  is  likely  to  be  severe 
enough  to  penetrate  the  surface  to  any  depth, 
and  thereby  hinder  the  progress  of  the  work, 
I spread  the  manure  over  the  surface  so  as  to 
keep  it  fit  for  digging  ; and  then  a good  sharp 
frost  is  rather  welcome  than  otherwise,  for  I 
do  not  like  burying  large  lumps  of  frozen  soil, 
although  the  freezing  of  it  after  it  is  broken  up 


is  very  beneficial.  Now,  in  the  winter  there  is 
always  more  or  less  of  the  land  bare  of  a crop, 
and  any  that  has  not  been 

Deei’ly  cultiv'aTei)  for  three  years  I like  to 
get  done,  and  as  early  in  the  winter  as  possible  ; 
and  if  the  depth  of  soil  is  enough  to  allow  it,  I 
give  it  a good  double  digging  or  trenching,  by 
bringing  the  bottom  spit  on  the  top  of  the  first 
spit  that  has  been  turned  down,  for  this  brings 
entirely  fresh  soil  to  the  surface,  and  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  just  cleared  I bury  all  the 
old  garden  refuse  that  is  usually  so  plentiful  at 
this  time  of  year,  as  anything  in  the  shape  of 
vegetable  growth,  if  buried,  soon  rots  away, 
and  makes  food  for  succeeding  crops.  'Then, 
when  the  first  spit  is  turned  on  to  the  rubbish 
a layer  of  good  manure  is  put  on,  and  then  the 
next  spit  finishes  it  off,  and  so  the  work  pro- 
ceeds unto  the  end,  and  the  next  season,  no 
matter  whether  it  be  wet  or  dry,  there  will  be 
no  need  to  enquire,  for  the  look  of  the  crops  will 
tell  you  where  the  deep  cultivation  has  been 
done  ; in  fact,  it  is  surprising  what  may  be  done 
with  very  little  manure  to  keep  the  soil  up  to 
a high  state  of  productiveness.  But  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  land  in  cultivation  that  has  not 
sufficient  depth  of  really  good  friable  soil  to 
allow  of  trenching  in  the  manner  described,  and 
for  this  a different  mode  of  procedure  must  be 
adopted.  In  this  part  of  the  south  coast  gravel 
is  the  obstacle  to 

Deep  tPvEN^ciiixo,  or  soil  so  mixed  with  stones 
or  shingle  that  one  cannot  bring  much  of  it  to 
the  surface,  and  on  this  kind  of  soil  it  is  found 
best  to  cultivate  as  deeply  as  possible  in  winter 
by  turning  one  spit  over  bodily,  and  then 
loosening  the  bottom  spit  with  a fork  ; but  the 
manure  is  best  kept  in  heaps  until  the  time  for 
spring  cropping,  when  it  is  put  into  the  drills 
with  Potatoes  and  similar  crops,  or  forked  into 
the  surface  for  seeds  or  plants.  In  other  places 
a stiff  clay  lies  under  the  first  spit,  and  this  it 
is  not  advisable  to  bring  to  the  surface  in  large 
quantities,  but  if  a small  proportion  is  exposed  at 
this  time  of  year,  and  the  bottom  is  well  broken 
up,  and  anything  of  the  nature  of  sand,  ashes, 
or  lime  added,  it  will  soon  make  a good  depth 
of  friable  soil,  and  will  grow  splendid  crops 
with  less  manure  than  the  very  light,  sandy 
soil  ; but  they  will  be  later  in  coming  to  perfeo-  | 
tion,  owing  to  the  natural  coldness  of  the  clay, 
and  the  slowness  of  the  exit  of  heavy  rains. 
Any  soil  that  has  been  trenched  recently  will, 
if  not  in  need  of  manure,  be  greatly  benefited 
by  being  dug  up  as  roughly  as  may  be,  to  let 
the  frost  act  on  it  as  fully  as  possible,  as  a suc- 
cession of  mild  winters  and  ungenial  summers 
has  caused  garden  pests,  in  the  shape  of  cater- 
pillars, grubs,  wireworm,  slugs,  &c  , to  increase 
to  an  alarming  extent,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  evil  is  aggravated  by  such  con- 
tinuous cropping  and  frequent  manuring  as  the 
land  receives  under  the  high-pressure  style  of 
cultivation  now  in  vogue,  and  a leaf  taken  out 
of  our  forefathers’  book,  who  had  great  faith 
in  winter  cultivation,  would  greatly  help  to 
sweeten  and  purify  the  soil. 

J.  G. , HaiLts. 


2.j.")9  —Soot  for  plants.— An  excellent 
rule  is  to  use  just  enough  to  colour  the  water — 
by  no  means  must  it  be  made  black  or  inky. 
Very  dry  soot  is  difficult  to  dissolve,  and  will 
float  on  the  surface  for  a long  time,  so  I always 
keep  mine  in  a damp  place,  and  then  a pinch 
may  be  dissolved  in  a can  of  water  almost  in- 
stantly, or  a .1-inch  potful  dissolved  in  a good 
sized  cask  or  tub  of  water  will  be  found  ample. 
It  is  highly  injurious  to  use  soot  too  strong  or 
too  frequently  to  plants  in  pots,  or  indeed  to 
anything,  particularly  where  the  soil  is  light. — 
B C.  R. 

•262.S.— Carnation  Souvenir  dela  Mal- 
maison. — The  best  way  of  getting  up  a stock 
of  strong  plants  of  this  Carnation  is  to  plant  out 
the  stock  plants  in  a mixture  of  peat  and  loam, 
or  leaf-mould  and  loam,  freely  mixed  with  sand, 
and  layer  the  shoots.  They  may,  of  course,  be 
struck  from  young  cuttings  in  heat  at  any  time 
when  cuttings  can  be  obtained,  but  layers  make 
the  best  plants. — E.  H. 

2594.— Package  of  bulbs  for  China.— The  in- 
terior packinsr  appears  to  have  been  all  right ; but  if  the 
zinc  cases  were  outside  they  must  either  have  been  defec- 
tive at  firot  or  have  got  damaged  in  transit,  and  allowed 
an  influx  of  moisture.  The  metal  case  should  be  inside 
the  wood,  and  m ide  of  tin,  not  zinc,  and  be  carefully  sol- 
dered down. — J.  G.  S. 


Taa  KtTOHSN  QARDflN. 

SPAMLNING  MUSHROOM  BEDS. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  vegetable-seeds  are 
bad  and  incapable  of  germinating,  no  amount  of 
skill  will  produce  a crop,  and  this  applies  em- 
phatically to  Mushroom-spawn.  Given  good 
spawn,  and  a crop  can  be  obtained.  Some 
growers  of  Mushrooms  have  very  strongly  ad- 
vocated their  production  on  open-air  beds  in 
winter  and  at  all  times.  Very  few  instances  of 
successful  Mushroom  culture  in  this  way  are 
either  seen  or  heard  of,  and  I can  only  conclude 
that  this  style  of  growing  has  given  so  little 
encouragement  to  those  who  have  tried  it,  as 
neither  to  warrant  them  to  extend  it  themselves 
nor  recommend  it  to  others.  I am  not  in  a posi- 
tion to  point  out  the  cause  of  their  non-success, 
as  hitherto  the  open-air  beds  here  have  been  very 
uncertain.  By  giving  a little  protection,  how- 
ever, and  growing  them  in  sheds,  the  result  has 
been  all  that  could  be  wished  for.  I would  not 
advise  anyone  to  depend  wholly  on  open-air 
beds  for  winter  Mushrooms,  but  I can  recom- 
mend all  kinds  of  sheds  and  outhouse.a  as  most 
suitalile  places  for  growing  them  in.  For  some 
time  past  I have  been  cutting  abundance  of  fine 
Mushrooms  from  a cool  shed,  and  they  do  so 
well  in  these  positions  that  I am  surprised  any- 
one should  now  go  to  the  trouble  or  expense  of 
applying  artificial  heat  to  his  Mushroom  houses. 
It  is  unnecessary,  and  may  be  given  up  forth- 
with without  any  deterioration  to  the  coming 
crops.  As  I give  considerable  attention  to 
Mushroom  growing  every  winter,  I am  of  opinion 
that  in  many  oases  the  beds  are  not  spawned  at 
the  proper  time,  and  the  crop  is  deficient  in 
consequence  of  this.  I have  invariably  noticed 
that  the  beds  that  bear  in  the  shortest  space 
most  profusely  and  lo,ugest  are  those  that  were 
spawned  when  the  temperature  of  the  bed  was 
from  90  degs.  to  100  degs.,  and  the  failures  oc- 
curred in  cases  where  the  spawn  was  not  inserted 
until  the  temperature  of  thematerialhaddeclined 
from  80  degs.  downwards  to  70  degs.,  and  occa- 
sionally 6j  degs.,  growers  having  been  taught 
that  it  was  very  unsafe  to  spawn  above  80  degs. 
They  infer  it  will  be  safer  still  if  lower,  and  an 
irreparable  mistake  is  committed  at  the  outset, 
which  after-treatment  cannot  rectify.  By 
spawning  the  bed  when  the  temperature  is  at 
90  degs.  or  thereabouts,  the  heat  is  retained  for 
weeks  or  months,  and  an  active  bed  is  the  im- 
mediate result.  I attach  more  importance  to 
spawning  at  a high  temperature  than  to  any 
other  operation  connected  with  Mushroom  cul- 
ture, and  if  by  chance  the  temperature  of  one  of 
our  loeds  had  fallen  to  7o  degs.  when  we  were 
about  to  spawn,  I would  rather  pull  it  to  pieces, 
add  more  material,  and  remake  than  spawn  at 
that  figure.  J. 


ONIONS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

I LIKE  to  sow  Onions  abnit  the  middle  of 
March  ; if  sown  earlier  late  frosts  may  injure 
the  young  plants  as  they  come  through  the 
ground,  and  if  sown  much  later  they  have  not 
time  enough  for  growth.  After  a frosty  season 
land  that  has  been  exposed  is  in  good  condition 
for  seed  sowing,  and  for  Onions  the  soil  should 
be  deep  and  rich.  A point  is  generally  made  of 
making  the  Onion-bed  rather  above  the  average, 
as  the  crop  is  an  important  one.  I have  seen 
Onions  growing  in  eottage  gardens  year  after 
year  on  the  same  site  ; but  this  is  not  right,  as 
the  system  cannot  be  a profitable  one  that  sets 
apart  a particular  plot  for  any  crop  that  only 
occupies  it  so  short  a time.  Usually  with  me  the 
spring  Cabbages  follow  the  Onions,  the  latter 
leaving  the  land  good  enough  for  the  sueceeding 
crop,  with  a sprinkling  of  soot  and  guano  and  a 
deep  hoeing  when  the  Cabbages  are  planted  in 
September. 

In  preparing  the  beds,  land  that  has  been 
exposed  to  the  sharp  frosts  will  require  a good 
deal  of  firming  ; there  is  no  better  plan  than 
treading  it  twice,  going  over  it  the  reverse  way 
the  second  time.  Rake  it  smoothly,  and  draw 
the  drills  half  an  inch  deep,  and  from  9 inches 
to  12  inches  apart.  The  wider  distance  is  the 
best  for  fine  bulbs,  and  a foot  of  space  gives 
plenty  of  room  for  hoeing  and  weeding,  and,  if 
requisite,  a mulch.  The  old  adage,  “sow  thick 
and  thin  quick,”  is,  I think,  a mistaken  one. 
If  the  seeds  are  reliable  in  quality  thick  sowing 
is  an  evil,  wasting  the  seeds  and  increasing  the 
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labour,  and  causing  an  injurious  and  unnecessary 
disturbance  of  the  permanent  plants  when 
drawing  out  the  surplus.  Sow  just  enough  seeds 
to  obtain  the  power  of  selecting  the  plants  for 
the  crop,  as  it  is  well  to  he  able  to  discard 
weaklings.  In  covering  the  seeds  walk  along 


Yours  is  not,  however,  an  is; dated  case.  I have 
known  many  similar  ones  where  all  attempts 
have  failed  to  secure  good  mealy  tubers  when 
cooked.  I must  say,  however,  that  I think  you 
have  erred  in  making  your  land  too  rich.  Lime- 
rubbish  and  ashes  are  all  very  well  for  such  a 
oil,  but  the  manure  may  advantageously  be  dis- 
pensed with  two  years  out  of  three.  I advise 
ou,  in  future,  to  plant  on  the  surface  and  draw 
the  earth  up  to  cover  the  sets,  and  also  to  earth 
up  the  stems  at  the  proper  time.  I should  like 
you  to  try  Sharp’s  Victor  as  an  early  sort,  and 
Covent-garden  Perfection  for  a late  crop.  If 
these  two  kinds  fail  under  the  treatment  I 
have  suggested  I am  afraid  there  are  no  others 
that  will  do  better. — J.  C.  C. 

I have  found  the  Reading  Hero  to  be  of 
excellent  quality  in  very  clayey  soil.  In  other 
soils  also,  where  it  is  difficult  to  grovv  good 
Potatoes,  I have  known  this  variety  to  give  full 
satisfaction,  as  regards  quality  and  quantity  as 
well.  There  is  one  drawback,  however,  to  its 
general  cultivation.  It  is  a very  late  variety, 
and,  consequently,  where  it  is  grown  a second 
crop  of  any  other  vegetable  cannot  be  obtained 
from  the  land  the  same  season.  It  is  a strong 
grower,  and  the  rows  should  be  3 feet  apart. 


Dar.vei’s  Yellow  Onion. 

the  rows  w’ith  a foot  on  each  side  of  the  drill, 
sliding  the  feet  along  the  ground  w'hen  they  are 
moved,  and  drawing  each  foot  across  the  drill 
in  turn.  This  action  fills  in  the  drill  and  applies 
a little  pressure  to  the  seeds  at  the  same  time 
the  back  of  the  I’ake  will  make  all  smooth. 

The  Onion-maggot  is  most  to  be  dreaded  on 
dry,  porous  soils,  and  salt  and  nitrate  of  soda 
applied  in  moderate  quantities  are  v'aluable,  in- 
asmuch as  both  substances,  besides  containing 
manurial  principles,  make  the  land  more  reten- 
tive of  moisture.  The  Onion-fly  usually  makes 
its  appearance  in  May,  and  lays  its  eggs  on  the 
young  plants.  Large  plants  are  not  much  affected 
by  ic.  Onions  sown  in  autumn  are  too  far  ad- 
vanced for  its  taste.  There  is  nothing  that 
anyone  can  do  to  destroy  the  maggots  and  at 
the  same  time  save  tlie  crop.  All  our  measures 
must  necessarily  be  of  a preventive  character. 
Thus  we  use  salt  and  nitrate,  because  it  stimu- 
lates the  plant’s  growth,  especially  in  a dry  time 
and  I dust  with  soot  frequently  during  the 
month  of  May,  because  it  hangs  upon  the  plants 
and  makes  them  distasteful,  and  soot  also  in- 
vigorates and  strengthens  the  plants.  Mulching 
has  been  recommended  as  a remedy  for  maggots, 
and  it  acts  just  in  the  same  W’ay  as  salt  and 
nitrate  does  by  nourishing  and  increasing  the 
growth  of  the  plants.  Whenever  a bed  of  Onions 
is  attacked  by  maggots  all  the  affected  plants 
should  be  pulled  up  and  destroyed,  as  although 
this  may  not  affect  the  present  crop,  it  will 
destroy  the  maggots  and  lead  to  a reduction  of 
the  number  of  Onion-flies  next  season. 

Varieties. — The  best  varieties  are  the  White 
Spanish  and  the  Globe,  and  the  best  represen- 
tatives of  these  old  standard  sorts  at  the  present 
time  are,  I think,  the  Sandy  Prize  and  the 
Magnum  Bouum.  Danver’s  Yellow  (here 
figured)  is  a very  useful  Onion,  and  the  Silver- 
skinned to  be  sown  thickly  on  very  firm  soil  for 
pickling.  H- 

2651.— Potatoes  in  a very  stiff  soil.— 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  good  main  crop 
Potatoes  in  heavy  soil.  The  early  varieties  are 
good,  because  they  complete  their  growth  whilst 
the  ground  is  dry  and  warm.  When  I had  a 
heavy  soil  to  deal  with  Schoolmaster  gave  the 
best  results,  and  it  is  a good  winter  Potato,  and 
is  wmrth  a trial.  The  treatment  given  would  in 
suitable  soil  have  produced  good  Potatoes.  The 
only  suggestion  I can  make  is  either  to  give  up 
growing  late  Potatoes,  and  grow  only  earlies, 
and  second  earlies,  or  else  to  burn  enough  of 
the  stiff  clay  to  give  a dressing  of  ashes,  C inches 
or  so  thick  all  over  it,  and  fork  It  in.  This  would 
warm  and  lighten  the  staple,  and  the  stable 
manure  would  force  on  the  crop  without  making 
the  tubers  waxy. — E.  H. 

I cannot  give  you  much  hope  of  ever 

being  able  to  grow  Potatoes  of  good  quality  in 
the  kind  of  soil  you  mention.  There  is  something 
in  its  composition  that  is  unsuitable  to  the  pro 
duction  of  Potatoes  of  high-class  table  quality. 


light  which  it  is  possible  to  give  them  in  our 
dull  climate,  for  if  grown  under  Vines  or  other 
kind  of  shade,  only  secondary  results  muBt  be 
expected.  As  regards  soil,  I find  nothing  better 
than  turfy  loam  and  old  mortar-rubbish  rammed 
hard  into  the  pots,  room  being  left  for  watering, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  items  in  Fig  culture, 
for  W'hen  loaded  with  fruit  and  foliage  the 
amount  of  moisture  which  a large  Fig-bush  will 
require  on  a bright  day  is  astonishing,  and  if 
allowed  to  get  dry  enough  for  the  foliage  to 
flag,  the  loss  of  the  crop  will  probably  be  the 
result.  Negro  Largo,  Osborn’s  Prolific  (here 
figured),  Black  Baurjassotte,  and  white  Ischia 
are  very  excellent  kinds  for  pot  culture.  O. 


262,3.— Treatment  of  Peach  tree  in  a 
greenhouse. — The  pruning  of  Peach-trees  is 
Irequently  left  till  the  buds  begin  to  move,  in 
order  to  be  sure  of  cutting  to  a wood-bud  in  any 
shortening  which  it  is  necessary  to  do.  Were 
it  not  for  the  selection  of  a good  leading  bud, 
the  pruning  under  glass  may  as  well  be  done  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  fall  as  later.  The  branches 
of  one  or  two  varieties  of  Peaches  are  sometimes 


rather  sparsely  furnished  with  wood-buds, 
j,..  _ Noblesse  being  a casein  point.  And  to  make 

Long  stable-manure  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  in  gf  having  a wood-bud  to  lead,  the  pruning 


half-rotten  state  for  the  lightening  up  of  stiff 
land. — L.  C.  K. 

FRUIT. 


FIGS  IN  POTS. 

QUESTION  w’hether  there  is  any  fruit-tree 
grown  that  will  maintein  its  fertility  for  such  a 
lengthened  period,  or  that  w'ill  produce  so  much 
fruit  from  a given  space,  as  the  Fig.  Restrict 
its  roots  either  in  pots  or  in  brick  pits,  and  its 
greatest  amount  of  fertility  will  be  ensured,  for 
if  allowed  a free  root-run  in  rich  soil  its  energies 
are  expended  in  producing  gross,  watery  shoots 
and  leaves,  whereas,  when  starved  into  a fertile 
state,  and  furnished  with  short,  hard,  well- 
ripened  shoots,  fruit  in  abundance  is  the  result. 
I have  here  a quantity  of  Fig-bushes  that  have 
probably  occupied  the  same  sized  pots  for  these 
last  twenty  years,  and  they  are  certainly  more 
productive  than  young  trees  ; in  fact,  1 see  no 
reason  why  a Fig-tree  might  not  do  good  service 
as  a pot-tree  for  a century.  In  selecting  young 
Figs,  the  same  rule  should  be  followed  as  in  the 
case  of  Gooseberry  and  Currant-bushes— viz., 
those  should  be  chosen  which  have  single  stems 
about  1 foot  high,  and  regular,  well-balanced 
heads  of  branches  should  be  formed  by  pinching 
out  the  points  of  the  strong  shoots  as  soon  as 
they  have  attained  the  desired  length; 
after  the  heads  are  well  furnished  wdth 
bearing  wood,  every  shoot  should  be 
stopped  at  the  third  or  fourth  leaf,  as 
the  second  crop  under  glass  is  usually 
more  abundant  than  the  first  ; and  if 
well  supplied  with  liquid-manure,  the 
trees  will  perfect  both  crops  well,  and 
likewise  ripen  off  their  young  wood 
and  an  embryo  crop  for  the  first  of  the 
following  year,  but  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  excite  growth  before  the 
trees  have  shed  their  foliage.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  fruit  is  ripe  the  trees 
should  be  kept  as  cool  and  airy  as  pos- 
sible, and  less  root  and  atmospheric 
moisture  supplied  so  as  to  ripen  off 
the  wood  and  induce  a season  of  rest 
under  as  natural  conditions  as  pos- 
sible. I believe  that  the  wood  of  pot 
Fig-trees  grown  in  this  manner  would 
stand  without  injury  a degree  of  cold 
that  would  prove  fatal  to  the  soft, 
watery  shoots  that  are  frequently 
found  on  trees  out  - of  - doors.  Pot 
Fig-trees  are,  however,  always  safest 
under  some  kind  of  protection,  and  as 
light  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for 
them  during  the  resting  period,  they 
may  be  set  in  any  dark  shed,  and 
the  Fig-house  may  be  more  ad- 
vantageously employed  up  to  the 
season  when  it  is  thought  most 
desirable  to  re-introduce  the  Figs  for  the  sea- 
son’s work,  which  must,  of  course,  be  regulated 
by  the  time  at  which  the  produce  is  most  re- 
quired. Figs  will  not  only  bear,  but  are  greatly 
improved  by  a high  temperature  and  plenty  of 
moisture,  the  two  chief  elements  in  forcing,  but 
along  with  them  the  plants  should  have  all  the 


is  delayed  till  the  buds  start,  and  no  mistake 
can  then  be  made.  In  point  of  fact,  an  ex- 
perienced man  could  hardly  make  a mistake  at  any 
lime,  as  there  is  difference  enough  now  betw’een 
the  flower-buds  and  those  which  produce  w'ood 
only,  the  former  being  round  and  plum  and  the 
latter  long  and  pointed.  It  is  always  safe  to 
cut  to  a triplet — i.e.,  a wood-bud  between  two 
flow’er-buds,  and  Peach-trees  in  good  order  at 
the  roots  will  produce  plenty  of  these  to  afford 
reasonable  choice.  But  very  few  modern  gar- 
deners prune  Peaches  hard  back  under  glass,  as 
was  customary  years  ago,  and  neither  is  this 
necessary,  as  the  object  is  to  get  the  house  fur- 
nished quickly.  And  when  the  young  shoots 
are  well  ripened  there  is  nothing  gained  by 
cutting  back.  But  it  is  important  that  the 
young  wood  should  be  thinned  by  the  removal 
of  the  weakest  and  worst-placed  shoots,  so  far  as 
regards  the  general  filling  up  of  the  centre  and 
bottom  of  the  tree,  so  that  each  bearing-shoot 
should  have  a clear  space  of  6 inches  to  itself 
to  develop  its  foliage  and  give  room  for  laying 
in  a young  shoot  to  take  its  place  in  the  future. 
Let  the  leaders  extend  if  well  ripened,  but  do 
not  overcrowd  the  centre  of  the  tree. — E.  H. 

2645.— Treatment  of  a Fig-tree.— Do 
not  prune  the  Fig-tree  till  the  end  of  March  or 
beginning  of  April,  and  then  thin  out  the  shoots 


Osborn’s  Prolific  Fig  in  a pot. 


where  crowded,  cutting  away  those  shoots  or 
branches  which  are  destitute  of  bearing  wood 
to  make  room  for  bearing  on  those  shoots  which 
give  promise  of  bearing,  and  also  to  train  in 
young  shoots  during  summer,  as  the  more  young 
wood  there  is  in  a Fig-tree,  if  not  crowded,  the 
better.  It  may  be  necessary  to  shelter  the  tree 
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from  frost  by  placing  Yew  or  Fir-bramhes 
aiuoDg  the  branches.  In  the  event  of  a severe 
winter  coining  the  young  wood  may  receiv'o 
injury,  and  then  there  M ill  be  no  fruit  next 
season.  It  is  not,  I kuo  w,  customary  to  pro- 
tect Fig-trees  in  the  southern  counties,  and 
in  ordinary  seassns  they  are  safe  enough  in 
the  Midlands,  but  the  unexpected  is  alu-ays 
happening. — E.  H. 

2621.— Planting  fruit-trees.— It  all  de- 
pends what  the  fruit-trees  are,  and  what  stock 
they  are  worked  on.  Pears  on  the  Quince  should 
be  buried  below  the  junction,  but  deep  planting 
in  the  case  of  other  stocks  will  have  an  injurious 
effect.  All  trees  have  a tendency  to  get  deeper 
in  the  ground  as  the  years  roll  round,  and  if 
planted  deeply  to  start  with  they  will  ultimately 
get  too  deep  for  healthy  growth.  Although  trees 
may  be  planted  deeper  on  light  soil  than  on 
heavy,  it  is  a mistake  to  cover  the  collar  or 
crown  more  than  1 inch,  or  11  inches  at  the 
outside. — E.  H. 

Dwarf  aud  pyrira'd  fruit-trees  are  usually  grafted 

on  soul' kind  of  dwarfing  stock;  if  such  is  the  case,  the 
trees  must  be  planted  eo  that  the  union  of  the  stock  and 
scion  is  just  under  the  surface  of  the  ground.— J.  0.  E. 

2037.— Unhealthy  Pear-tree-leaves,  &o.— The 
111  )3t  probable  cause  is  deep  rooting  in  a cold,  ungenial 
soil.  Can  the  roots  be  lifted V—E.  H. 

When  the  leaves  are  badly  blistered  and 

the  fruits  “cracked  all  over,”  the  trees  are  evi- 
dently in  a bad  condition.  The  uuhe.althy  con- 
dition is  caused  by  the  roots  getting  into  bad 
soil  or  a wet  subsoil.  Another  cause  may  be 
cold  east  winds,  which  injure  the  skin  of  the 
fruits  when  they  are  just  formed  from  the  blos- 
soms. It  would  be  easy  to  see  if  the  soil  is  in 
good  condition,  and  if  not  root  prune  or  lift  the 
tree.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  protect  against  cold 
east  winds  ; a canvas  screen  avould  be  best,  put 
ujjon  the  north  and  east  side. — J.  D.  E. 

203d.— Fruit-trees  not  bearing.— Unrips  wood 
lies  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  barrenness  of  the  fruit-trees. 
The  roots  have  probably  reached  the  cold  subsoil,  and  they 
sf.art  into  growth  late,  and  are  thus  late  all  through  the 
season.  On  such  a soil  manure  may  do  harm  by  en- 
couraging growth  too  much  Lifting  the  roots  o3ers  the 
b.st  chance  of  miking  the  trees  fertile. — E.  H. 

The  fact  that  the  trees  are  growing  on  a 

cold  clay  subsoil  is  much  against  them  setting 
their  fruit  well  ; and  as  the  trees  are  in  flower 
when  sharp  spring  frosts  may  be  expected,  they 
are  most  likely  to  be  injured  in  cold  clay  soil. 
The  only  remedy  would  be  to  see  that  the 
ground  is  well  drained,  and  that  the  blossoms 
are  protected  from  frosts  by  some  scrim  covering 
on  nights  when  frosts  are  expected.— .1.  D.  E. 

2592.— Pruaing  young  fruit  trees.— 
Now  is  the  time  to  prune  the  fruit-trees.  You 
have  done  quite  right  in  cutting  away  all  fore- 
right shoots.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  now  is 
to  go  carefully  over  the  trees  and  prune  aivay 
all  wood  that  will  not  be  required  for  nailing  to 
the  wall.  This  should  be  carefully  done  in 
order  that  each  shoot  shall  come  into  its  proper 
place.  The  shoots  should  be  laid  out  evenly 
over  the  wall  in  such  a manner  as  when  the  tree 
is  finished  it  shall  liave  the  appearance  of  the  ribs 
of  a fan  (I  am  speaking  of  those  trees  which  are 
to  be  trained  in  this  style),  and  as  the  tree  grows 
it  will  fill  up  every  inch  of  wall  space  allotted  to 
it.  The  shoots  should  be  shortened  back  to 
about  one-third  their  length.  Those  trees  which 
have  to  be  trained  horizontally  will  require 
quite  a different  mode  of  pruning,  and  still  more 
care,  if  well  formed  trees  are  to  be  grown.  The 
usual  distance  for  each  set  of  “tiers  ” of  branches 
is  three  courses  of  bricks,  or  about  9 inches 
apart ; therefore,  in  order  to  have  these  hori- 
zontal branches  at  regular  distances  apart,  and 
for  them  to  break  from  the  central  or  stem  of 
the  tree  as  nearly  opposite  each  other  as 
possible,  the  eyes  or  buds  in  the  upright  shoot 
from  whence  they  grow  must  be  selected  with 
great  care.  They  must  be  retained  in  such  a 
way  that  the  two  which  are  to  form  the  hori- 
zontals will  shoot  immediately  opposite  the 
course  of  bricks  on  which  they  are  to  be  trained. 
If  this  is  carefully  done  there  will  be  no  need  of 
either  having  to  bend  the  shoot  down  or  pull  it 
up  and  run  the  risk  of  snapping  it,  which  is  too 
often  done.  The  next  eye  above  these  two 
horizontals,  if  properly  situated,  must  be  left  to 
produce  the  shoot  for  the  centre.  I have  said 
if  properly  situated — I mean  by  this  that  if  the 
eye  or  bud  is  either  on  the  right  or  left  then 
leave  it,  but  if  it  be  a foreright,  or  at  the  back 
of  the  shoot,  it  should  be  passed  over,  and  the 
one  either  on  the  right  or  left  selected.  Nothing 


looks  worse  than  foreright  shoots  trained  on  to 
walls,  as  it  gives  the  tree  a bulky  appearance. 
Tliese  horizontals  should  also  be  shortened  to 
about  one-third  of  their  length.  The  training 
of  young  fruit-trees  is  very  interesting  work 
indeed,  and  when  well  done  there  are  very  few 
things  inside  the  walls  of  a kitchen  garden 
which  look  so  well  or  are  so  creditable.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  done  in  a haphazard  w'^ay  it 
detracts  from  the  appearance  of  the  garden. — ■ 
T.  A. 

2631 —Vine  in  a greenhouse.— Frost 
will  nob  injure  the  Vine,  bub  if  any  Grapes  are 
then  hanging  the  frost,  if  severe,  will  spoil 
them.  Beyond  pruning  and  washing  the  stems 
with  Gishurst  compound,  or  some  other 
insecticide,  there  will  be  nothing  further  re- 
quired till  growth  begins  next  March  ; and  it 
would  be  premature  now  to  enter  into  details 
of  culture  required  then  ; besides,  the  matter 
will  sure  to  be  fully  referred  to  then,  and,  doubt- 
less, all  necessary  information  given. — E.  H. 

The  Vine  seems  to  be  in  good  condition. 

The  leaves  have  fallen  because  the  time  has  come 
for  them  to  do  so.  It  would  be  a good  plan  to 
place  a covering  of  liglit  stable-manure  over  the 
roots  of  the  Vine,  as  they  are  in  a border  outside 
tlio  house.  Gleauliness  is  an  important  matter 
in  the  culture  of  the  Vine  ; therefore,  wash  the 
wood  and  glass  part  of  the  house  clean  inter- 
nally. As  far  as  the  Vine  itself  is  concerned,  a 
temperature  very  much  lower  than  30  dega. 
would  nob  be  the  least  hurtful.  What  ought  to 
be  done  now  is  the  query  ? Nothing  more  than 
pruning  the  Vine,  which  may  be  done  as  soon 
as  it  is  bare  of  leaves  ; and  in  order  to  destroy 
any  resting  spores  of  mildew  or  red-spider  in  a 
dormant  state,  remove  with  the  fingers  all  the 
outer  loose  bark  from  the  Vines  and  paint  them 
all  over  with  a composition  of  soft  soapy  water 
to  which  has  been  added  flowers  of  sulphur  and 
Tobacco- water.  Some  add  a little  clay  and  saot 
to  thicken  it. — -J.  D.  E. 

Your  Vine  is  just  of  the  age  to  be  pro- 
ductive, and,  therefore,  well  worth  careful  atten- 
tion. The  low  temperature  you  say  it  has  been 
exposed  to  will  do  it  no  harm.  If  you  have  no 
other  plants  in  the  house  that  require  to  be 
kept  free  from  frost,  you  need  not  get  anxious 
about  your  Vine.  Keep  the  house  closed  during 
frosty  weather  and  the  Vine  will  take  no  harm. 
The  Vine  should  be  pruned  at  once.  If  you  are 
a novice  at  gardening,  you  had  better  get  a 
gardener  to  prune  it  for  you  this  year.  If  you 
take  notice  how  he  does  it,  you  will  be  able  to 
prune  it  yourself  another  season. — J.  C.  C. 

2636.— Grafting  Plum-trees.  — Root-graftins:  is 

not  much  practised  in  this  country  ; but  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  succeed  as  well  here  as  in  America.  But 
the  grafts  would  hardly  get  as  strong  as  when  placed  on 
roots  established  in  the  open  ground.  The  strong-rooted 
wild  stocks  might  bj  grafted  in  spring,  or  budded  in  Au- 
gust. I think  I should  rather  bud.  — E.  H. 

2561.— Apple  Jelly  not  setting.— A very  frequent 
result,  as  some  Apples  contain  very  liitk-jgluten.  Boil  the 
jelly  over  again  very  slowly  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  and 
add  a small  portion  of  French  or  of  Nelson’s  gelatine. 
A very  little  is  required,  and  the  right  quantity  can  be 
ascertained  by  cooling  a spoonful  of  the  jelly  in  a saucer 
from  time  to  time. — J.  Q.  S. 


2530.— Coloured  glass  in  conserva- 
tory.— Probably  this  is  one  cause  of  the  de- 
struction of  your  plants  ; but  it  is  also  probable 
that  the  other  transparent  glass  is  of  a cheap 
foreign  kind,  full  of  burning  specks  or  lenses. 
Coloured  and  ground  ornamental  glass  is  gener- 
ally the  companion  to  cheap  foreign  glass  ; but, 
irrespective  of  that,  it  is  about  the  worst  pos- 
sible medium  for  the  transmission  of  light  to 
plants,  and  is  full  of  burning  lenses.  Away  with 
it  by  all  means. — J.  G.  S. 

2516  —Laying  out  a small  garden.— 
How  is  it  possible  to  give  instructions  for  laying 
out  a garden  without  knowing  anything  of  the 
size,  shape,  aspect,  or  any  other  point  connected 
with  it  ? The  chief  art  of  laying  out  a garden 
is  to  do  so  in  such  a manner  as  will  attbrd  the 
best  result  and  give  the  greater  amount  of  satis- 
faction, and  to  plant  it  with  such  subjects  as 
are  best  adapted  for  the  peculiar  condition. 
You  may  obtain  and  plant,  during  the  next 
month  or  so,  any  kind  of  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  whether  deciduous  or  evergreen,  and 
also  Roses.  Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  may 
also  still  be  planted,  but  for  these  it  is  now 
getting  late,  and  not  a day  should  be  lost. — 

B.  C R. 


OROHIDS 

AMATEURS’  ORCHIU.S. 

Induced  by  the  pleasant  descriptions  of  “ Mr. 
M.  B.,”  I got  together  in  the  spring  of  1883  a 
small  stock  of  Orchids.  My  successes  in  flower- 
ing them  have  been  oonfined  to  Dendrobium 
nobile  {the  first  year  only),  Odontoglossuin  Rossi 
majus,  and  Odontoglossuin  grande,  Oncidiurn 
varioosiim,  Cypripedium  insigne,  Lyciste  Skin- 
ueri,  and  Epideudrum  vitellinum  majus.  I will 
describe  how  they  looked  awhile  ago  in  an  inter- 
mediate house,  kept  at  night  about  02  degs., 
shaded  and  rather  moist,  heat  rising,  of  course, 
under  the  sun,  except  Dendrobium  nobile  and  D. 
Wardianum,  which  I have  just  put  in  the  green- 
house. Nobile  has  one  new  growth  8 inches  long, 
and  on  the  growth  of  last  year  ( 1889),  when  it  did 
not  flower,  are  four  growths  5 inches  or  6 inches 
long  with  roots.  D.  Wardianum  has  made  a 
shorter  growth ; the  leaves  begin  to  turn 
yellow. 

Oduntoglossu.m  Rossi  m.^jcs  disappointed 
me  last  year  ; but  it  is  now  growing  gently  after 
having  been  recently  repotted.  Odontoglossuin 
grande,  — One  in  a G-inch  pot  has  a dozsn  bulbs 
and  a spike  bearing  five  blooms,  each  4 inches 
across,  and  another  spike  appearing.  Tlie  second 
has  seven  bulbs  and  a flower-stalk  with  seven 
flowers.  They  began  to  open  about  17th  Septem 
bar.  Oncidiurn  varicosum,  in  60-sized  pots,  has 
three  stems  in  flower,  and  another  plant  one 
stem  not  yet  in  bloom.  Cypripadium  insigne, 
in  5-incli  pot  has  two  flower-stalks.  Epideu- 
drum vitellinum  majus  has  flowered  well  in  my 
coolest  place.  But  these  following  puzzle  me  ; 

(1.)  Lycaste  Skinneri,  in  GO-sized  pot,  has 
two  sturdy  growths,  but  not  yet  fully  grown  ; 
another  in  small  48  pot  has  four  healthy  and 
two  brownish  hulbi,  and  one  well-grown  growth. 

(2.)  Cattleya  Mexdelli  grows  freely  with 
roots  outside  48  pot.  A new  growth  lias  within 
it  a spathe,  which  I take  to  be  a flower-spathe  ; 
but  a similar  growth  made  last  year  never 
flowered,  and  the  spathe  proceeding  from  it  is 
now  brown  and  faded. 

(3.)  C.  Sanderiana  (gigas?)  has  also  made 
good  growths  in  teak  baskets,  and  shows  roots. 
This,  with  dwarf  Dendrobes  in  similar  baskets, 
have  never  flowered,  nor  have  I ever  shifted 
tliem.  They  have  short  Moss  about  them,  and 
look  old. 

(4  ) CnsLOGYNE  cristata  has  bulbs  now  round 
and  plump,  but  it  does  not  flower  with  ms. 
Can  “ Matt.  Bromble  ” help  me  '?  Grove. 


L^LIA  AUTUM  KALIS. 

I Air  asked  by  a lady  correspondent  to  ray 
something  about  this  plant.  She  says  it  has 
beaten  her.  Well,  I know  this  lady  is  not 
above  acknowledging  a failure,  but  this  is  a 
case  of  which  no  one  need  be  ashamed,  for  it  is 
one  of  those  things  which  beat  even  the  most 
skilful  growers  at  times,  let  alone  amateurs  with 
limited  means  and  accommodation.  However, 
L.  autumnalis  is  a plant  which  has  yielded  to  the 
persuasive  powers  of  the  cultivator  to  a great 
extent  of  late  years,  and  we  now  see  good  masses 
of  it  flowering  througli  the  months  of  October 
and  November.  A neighbour  of  mine,  to  whom 
I gave  a newly  imported  plant  of  this  species, 
has  grown  it  upon  a block  hung  upon  the  wall 
in  the  open  air  in  the  summer.  It  started  well, 
and  made  three  nice  strong  breaks,  and  grew 
finely  through  the  autumn  months,  and  I was  in 
hopes  that  it  would  have  been  established  and 
strong  enough  to  flower  next  season;  but  during 
the  sharp  frosts  we  haverecentlypassed  through, 
the  plant  was  hung  up  in  a room  in  the  house, 
with  a window  open,  during  two  successive 
nights,  and  was  frozen.  One  of  the  shoots  is 
turning  black  and  rotten,  and  will  go,  I fear, 
and  the  others  will,  in  all  probability,  follow  suit. 
L®lia  autumnalis,  L anceps,  L.  albida,  and 
several  others  are  Mexican  plants,  and  although 
the  sun  shines  with  great  power  there  on  these 
plants,  there  is  yet  a great  difference  in  the 
sun-heat  in  the  daytime  and  the  low  tempera- 
ture to  which  they  are  exposed  at  night ; and  in 
the  cool  season,  even  slight  frost  is  frequently 
to  be  found  upon  the  plants  in  the  morning  ; 
but  we  are  not  told  if  these  visits  of  the  Frost 
King  have  any  ill-effects  on  the  growth  the 
following  season.  The  best  system  for  growing 
these  plants  is  to  expose  them  to  the  full  sun, 
with  an  abundance  of  air  ; both  by  day  and  at 
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night,  keeping  them  constantly  wet  when  grow- 
ing, but  after  this  is  completed  the  moisture 
must  be  withdrawn,  and  they  may  be  kept  next 
door  to  perfect  dryness.  This  will  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  premature  growth,  and  at 
this  season  the  temperature  should  not  fall 
below  about  55  degs,,  and  the  atmosphere 
should  be  dry.  Treated  somewhat  after  this 
fashion  all  will  go  well.  They  should  not  have 
much  soil  about  their  roots.  L autumnalis  is  said 
to  grow  over  a considerable  portion  of  Mexico, 
and  always  at  good  elevations,  growing  upon 
bare  rocks  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  upon 
the  branches  of  trees,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun’s 
power,  andalsotothefuireffects  of  the  rain,  the 
wet  season  lasting  about  five  months,  so  that 
they  may  be  said  to  grow  naturally  in  a com- 
paratively dry  atmosphere,  although  there  are 
frerpient  rains  during  the  so-called  dry  season. 
To  my  readers  I would  say  let  these  plants  be 
hung  up  near  the  glass,  or  placed  upon  a shelf 
near  to  it,  exposed  to  the  full  sunshine  and  with 
an  abundance  of  air  ; in  fact,  if  the  plants  can 
be  fully  exposed  to  the  external  air  at  this  time 
it  will  be  an  advantage,  as  it  will  save  the  neces- 
sity for  shading  them  to  prevent  burning  or 
blistering,  keeping  syringed  or  damped  twice  or 
three  times  in  the  day,  and  especially  in  the 
v;vtrjiing,  and  after  growth  is  finished  nearly 
entire  dryness  should  be  the  regimen,  saving 


now  sees  this  plant  in  large  establishments  as 
well  as  small.  This  species  of  Ltelia  is  different 
to  the  Mexican  Lmlias,  in  requiring  a good  heat 
during  the  summer,  with  a warm,  moist  atmos- 
phere, and  during  the  winter  it  must  not  be 
dried  to  shrivelling,  or  it  may  be  many  years 
before  the  plant  is  restored  to  health.  It  should 
be  well  drained  and  potted  in  good  fibrous  peat, 
mixed  with  a little  chopped  Spliagnum  and  some 
small  nodules  of  charcoal.  Matt,  Bkamble. 


A BEAUTIFUL  WHITE-FLOWERED 
ORCHID-CYMBIDIUM  EPURNEUM. 
Tins  Orchid  is  being  en([uired  about  by  “ Brix- 
tonian  ” and  “ Man  of  Kent,”  and  I may  say  in 
reply  that  it  is  a truly  grand  plant  and  a striking 
example  of  the  good  results  of  cool  treatment. 
In  the  olden  times  C.  eburneum  used  to  be  grown 
at  the  warmest  end  of  the  East  India  house  and 
rarely  flowered,  but  in  the  early  part  of  1875, 
when  I imported  a fine  lot  of  this  plant,  the 
collector  said,  “ The  leaves  are  all  broken  down 
in  the  cold  season.  The  plants  get  snow  upon 
them,  but  they  break  up  again  like  Willow's  and 
flower  like  beds  of  great  white  Tulips.”  From 
that  time  I adopted  and  advised  cool  treatment 
for  the  plant  with  the  happiest  result,  as  it  now 
where  so  treated,  flowers  freely,  and  has  been 
improving  in  health  and  popularity,  until  now 


beset  with  den  e,  black  hairs,  and  these  plants 
have  been  found  very  difficult  to  grow  ; in  fact, 
this  Dendrobe  never  seems  to  thrive  well  for 
any  length  of  time.  I have  seen  lately  one  or 
two  small  amateurs  who  seem  to  have  conquered 
io,  and  in  Mr.  Cypher’s  establishment  at  Chelten- 
ham I have  s en  it  flowering  well  for  several 
years  in  succession.  D.  formosum  came  first  to 
us  from  the  Ivhasia  Hills  and  Sylhet  a little 
over  fifty  years  ago,  and  has  always  been  a hard 
plant  to  cultivate.  The  form  called  giganteum, 
which  I am  asked  about,  is,  as  its  name  implies, 
a larger  plant,  and  has  larger  flowers  than  the 
type,  and  the  blossoms  are  of  the  purest  ivory- 
wdiibe,  saving  the  stain  or  blotch  of  yellow  in 
the  lip.  This  varies  in  intensity,  in  some  forms 
being  deep  orange-yellow,  in  others  quite  a 
lemon-yellow ; but  both  are  very  beautiful. 
This  giganteum  form  is  a robust-growing  plant, 
with  stout  cylindrical  stems,  and  produces 
flowers  some  4 inches  broad  with  very  wide 
petals  of  good  substance,  and  they  remain  a very 
long  time  in  full  beauty.  We  are-told  that  the 
best  forms  of  this  plant  come  from  the  Andaman 
Islands,  where  they  are  found  growing  on  trees 
quite  within  the  influence  of  the  spray  from  the 
salt  water,  and  as  the  rainfall  in  these  islands 
is  excessive,  we  ste  where  the  fault  has  been  in 
our  style  of  growing  this  plant.  I used  to  grow 
this  plant  in  great  heat,  and  give  it  a good  season 
of  rest  ; but  now  I find  that  the  plant  does, 
not  want  much  rest,  and  at  this  season  it  must 
take  a quiet  slumber  without  being  kept  dry. 
This  variety  would  appear  to  be  confined  to  the 
low  lands,  and  almost  always  near  the  sea-ooaat. 
It  may  be  grown  as  a pot  plant  or  in  a shallow 
hanging-basket,  draining  it  well,  and  using  but  a 
little  peat-fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss.  This 
should  be  made  firm  and  some  small  nodules  of 
charcoal  used  with  the  potting  material.  The 
plant  should  be  made  secure  in  some  way,  in 
order  that  the  roots  it  makes  may  not  be 
st  'ained  in  any  w'ay.  This  is  a plant  which  will 
be  greatly  assisted  by  placing  seaweed  under 
the  stages  ; it  gives  a nice  tone  to  the  atmos- 
phere, and  its  presence  is  quite  fatal  to  any 
slugs  that  may  be  lurking  about,  and  every  time 
water  is  poure  d upon  it  the  plants  derive  nourish- 
ment from  the  moist  vapour  which  arises. 
Anyone  not  having  a warm  house  available  must 
not  attempt  to  grow  this,  but  must  be  con- 
tent with  D.  Jamesianum,  which,  although 
more  slender  in  grow'th,  is  a more  abundant 
bloomer,  the  flowers  being  very  large  and  purer 
white  than  formosum  giganteum,  and  it  is  also 
stained  with  a blotch.  The  last  named  Dendrobe 
requires  much  cooler  treatment,  being  found  on 
the  Burmese  mountains  instead  of  on  the  sea- 
coast  ; but  it,  with  formosum  giganteum,  may  be 
reckoned  as  the  best  and  largest  of  the  white- 
flowered  Dendrobiums.  M.\tt.  Bbamble. 


. beautiful  white-flowered  Orchid  C> rubidium  eburneum). 


just  sufficient  water  to  keep  them  from  shrivel- 
ling. They  may  be  grown  on  blocks  of  wood 
or  in  shallow  Teak-wood  baskets,  and,  as 
before  stated,  by  no  means  with  a superabund- 
ance of  soil  about  their  roots. 

M.tTT.  Bramble. 


LMIAK  CRISP  A. 

I have  a letter  from  “Justice”  enclosing  a 
flower  of  this  species  (and  a very  excellent  form 
of  it  it  is),  asking  if  she  would  be  justified  in 
buying  it  ? This  lady  does  not  say  what  her  con- 
veniences for  its  culture  are  ; but  my  word  may 
be  taken,  if  the  collection  of  plants  is  confined 
to  cool-house  kinds,  leave  it  alone,  and  do  not 
buy  it  by  any  means  ; but  if  a stove  is  at  com- 
mand in  which  flowering  and  ornamental-leaved 
plants  are  grown,  I should  say  get  it,  for  it  is  a 
beautiful  form  of  Loslia,  and  its  flowers  open 
well,  which  is  a point  one  needs  alw'ays  to  con- 
sider. In  the  old  times  we  had  the  majority  of 
this  species  in  the  country  with  a closely- 
wrinkled  lip,  the  flowers  thus  hiding  a great 
part  of  their  beauty.  Now,  however,  owing  to 
more  recent  importations,  we  are  brought  to 
know  of  many  superior  forma,  and  this  is  one 
* of  them.  It  is  a plant  that  has  been  in  our 

i gardens  now  upwards  of  sixty  years,  and  for  a 

[ long  time  was  utterly  neglected  ; but  the  selec- 
tion and  introduction  of  superior  forms  has  com- 
pletely reinstated  it  in  public  favour,  and  one 


it  must  be  reckoned  amongst  the  most  showy  and 
beautiful  of  our  u hite-flowered  Orchids.  It  is  a 
strong  - growing  handsome  - looking  evergreen 
plant  (see  illustration),  and  does  best  potted  in 
a mixture  of  good  turfy  loam  and  fibrous  peat, 
in  the  proportion  of  about  two-thirds  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter,  and  the  pots  should 
be  very  well  drained.  The  varieties  of  C. 
eburneum  are  as  follows,  one  named  in  honour 
of  Mr.  Day,  who  was  a great  lover  and  good 
grower  of  Orchids.  This  plant  is  less  robust  in 
habit,  and  the  flowers,  in  addition,  have  the 
lip  more  or  less  spotted  with  rose  In  the 
variety  Williamsianum  the  top  of  the  side  lobes 
of  the  lip  and  the  sides  of  the  central  lobe  are 
more  or  less  suffused  with  light  purple.  In  the 
form  called  Philbrickianuin,  I cannot  see 
anything  to  induce  one  to  separate  it  from  the 
others  ; indeed,  I consider  it  a poor  ebutneum. 
The  type  (C.  eburneum)  blooms  during  the  spring 
months  and  lasts  long  in  beauty.  It  is  a native 
of  Northern  India.  Matt.  Bramble. 

DENDROBIUM  FORMOSUM  GIGANTEUM 

Several  readers  of  this  paper  have  written  to 
ire  in  terms  which  tell  me  they  have  quite  fallen 
in  love  with  this  plant,  and  I have  seen  a lot  ot 
specimens  of  this  Dendrobium  flowering  very 
late  this  season.  Now,  this  is  one  of  the  nigro- 
hirsute  section,  or,  to  put  it  plainer,  one  ot  the 
set  of  Orchids  characterised  by  having  the  stems 


PANSY  CULTURE  IN  FRAMES. 

In  more  respects  than  one  it  seems  a pity  that 
CTroM'ing  Pansies  in  frames  has  gone  out  of 
fashion.  That  such  is  the  fact  is,  however, 
evident  from  the  few  cases  we  meet  with  where 
they  are  so  grown.  I get  about  a good  deal 
amongst  amateur  gardeners,  both  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ill  which  I reside  and  in  distant 
places,  but  the  only  amateur  grower  of  frame 
Pansies  that  I have  met  with  is  Mr.  Stansell, 
senior,  of  Taunton.  I had  the  pi  ivilege  of  seeing 
his  collection  of  Pansies  grown  in  frames  last 
spring,  and  I found  it  a rich  treat  that  I would 
not  have  missed  on  any  account,  as  when 
treated  in  this  way  we  see  the  flowers  in  a 
perfect  state.  They  are  not  injured  by  either 
wind  or  rain.  Those  who  have  seen  the  Pansy 
arown  in  this  way  for  the  first  time  are  struck 
with  the  large  size  of  the  flowers  as  well  as 
the  well-defined  markings.  The  treatment  is 
very  simple.  In  the  case  I have  referred  to  the 
frames  are  used  only  to  protect  the  flowers  from 
wind  or  rain.  Mr.  Stansell  has  been  a raiser  and 
grower  of  these  flowers  for  many  years,  and  his 
experience  is  that  so  far  as  frost  is  concerned 
they  are  quite  hardy  if  the  plants  are  sheltered 
from  the  rain.  This  statement  may  be  useful  to 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  coddling  their 
plants,  as  it  showsthat  they  donot  want  it.  1 give 
Mr.  Stansell’s  experience  the  more  readily  be- 
cause he  is  quite  an  authority  on  the  subject. 
He  has  been  a raiser  of  new  varieties  for  many 
years  ; one  bearing  his  name  is  always  men- 
tioned when  a list  of  12  varieties  of  fancy 
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Pansies  are  asked  for  as  the  best,  and  when  the 
Seotch  growers  accept  and  place  a variety  on 
their  list  that  is  raised  this  side  of  the  border, 
we  may  be  sure  that  it  has  quality  to  recommend 
it.  I am  not,  however,  so  much  concerned 
about  raising  new  sorts  as  in  the 
Treatment  of  them.  The  grower  I have  just 
mentioned  puts  out  his  plants  in  a bed  of  earth 
in  the  frame,  and  mixes  some  good  rotten 
manure  with  the  soil  for  the  roots  to  feed  upon. 
That  his  treatment  is  right  w'as  evident  by  the 
large  size  and  stout  substance  of  the  flowers 
which  came  under  my  notice.  I may  mention 
that  it  was  early  in  May  last  when  I saw  them, 
and  as  1 noticed  several  pots  of  cuttings  put  in 
in  the  shady  corners  of  the  frames,  I enquired 
what  time  of  year  was  considered  best  for  strik- 
ing the  cuttings.  The  reply  1 received  was, 
“ Whenever  they  can  be  got ; some  varieties 
produce  cuttings  more  freely  than  others  ; but,” 
said  this  grower,  “it  does  not  matter  when  it 
is — get  the  young  growths  as  soon  as  they  are 
long  enough,  and  give  them  shade  and  moisture, 
and  they  will  strike  root  freely,  even  at  mid- 
summer.” J.  C.  C. 


PAPER  AS  A PLANT-PRO  I’KCrOR. 
Many  amateurs,  who  have  their  floral  treasures 
in  glass-liouses  or  pits,  with  somewhat  inade- 
quate provision  against  frost,  might  greatly  re- 
duce the  risk  by  utilising  sheets  of  newspaper 
to  cover  their  plants,  for  it  is  surprising  how 
much  frost  a sheet  of  paper  will  keep  out,  and 
what  a difference  will  be  the  effect  on  a house 
of  plants  into  which  the  frost  has  penetrated  if 
one  portion  is  covered  with  newspaper  and  the 
other  left  bare.  I think  it  is  not  only  the  cold 
that  it  keeps  out,  but  rather  the  warmth  that 
it  keeps  in  that  makes  the  difference,  as  there 
is  always,  even  in  mid-winter,  a certain  amount 
of  warmth  arising  from  the  earth,  which,  if  it 
can  be  arrested  in  its  upward  movement,  raises 
the  temperature  considerably,  and  it  is  to  this 
fact  that  I attribute  the  great  aid  that  sheets 
of  paper  are  in  keeping  out  the  frost. 

I need  hardly  add  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  easily  procured  materials  possible,  as 
one  of  the  big  London  daily  papers  will  cover 
a good  many  plants,  and  when  spread  ouc  they 
are  very  easily  removed,  and  put  together  for 
another  occasion.  In  cold  frames,  where  tender 
plants  are  being  wintered,  it  is  very  little 
trouble,  if  exceptionally  severe  frosts  appear 
imminent,  to  run  the  lights  off,  spread  out  a 
covering  of  newspapers,  replace  the  lights,  and 
put  on  the  mats,  and  the  inner  covering  will  be 
found  quite  as  efficient  as  the  outer  one,  and  for 
amateurs  who  have  to  battle  with  the  elements 
in  carrying  their  plants  safely  through  what 
promises  to  be  a long  winter,  the  aid  of  a 
cheap,  clean,  and  easily-adjusted  protector  is  of 
no  small  value.  The  spread  of  glass-houses, 
pits,  &c.,  amongst  even  the  humblest  culti- 
vators in  the  laad,  make  the  question  of  pro- 
tection from  sudden  visitations  of  frost  of 
supreme  moment,  and  the  utilisation  of  paper 
as  a protector,  although  by  no  means  new,  will 
probably  become  far  more  general  when  its 
capability  of  resistance  is  better  understood. 

J.  G.  H. 

A WELL-ARRANGED  TOWN  GARDEN. 
In  September  last  I visited  a friend  residing  in 
one  of  the  southern  suburbs  of  London,  who  is 
exceedingly  fond  of  gardening,  and  his  garden 
struck  me  as  being  so  good  an  example  of  what 
a town  garden  might  or  ought  to  be  that  I give 
a brief  description  of  it.  The  garden  itself  is 
quite  a small  one,  just  a strip  of  ground  some 
20  feet  in  width,  and  three  or  four  times  as  long 
— a type  of  tens  of  thousands  of  others  to  be 
found  in  the  rear  of  suburban  residences  of  the 
ordinary  contiguous  or  semi-detached  type.  The 
plot  in  front  contains  nothing  but  some  well- 
kept  turf,  two  or  three  fine  Sumachs — which,  by- 
the-way,  I always  admire — and  an  Ampelopsis 
Veitchi  clothing  part  of  the  front  of  the  house, 
for  what  with  the  dogs,  who  scratch  up  and 
otherwise  destroy,  and  the  tradesmen’s  boys, 
who  persist  in  picking  any  kind  of  flowers,  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  grow  anything  of 
this  kind,  and  my  friend  wisely  confines  his 
floricultural  efforts  to  the  back  of  the  house. 
The  first  thing  that  struck  me  on  entering  the 
little  back-yard  was  the  beautifnl  and  dense 
mantle  of  foliage  that  completely  clothes  the 
trellis-work  fence  separating  it  from  that  of  the 


next-door  neighbour.  It  consists  of  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  common  wild  Clematis,  or 
Traveller’s  Joy  (C.  \Ttalba).  In  appearance  this 
is  decidedly  superior  to  Iv'y  or  tlie  ordinary 
Virginian  Creeper,  being  far  more  cheerful  and 
graceful  than  the  former,  and  much  neater  than 
the  latter,  while  it  grows  far  more  rapidly  than 
Ampelopsis  Veitchi,  the  plant  in  question 
having  only  been  planted  two  years,  and  already 
thickly  clotliiug  a space  of  several  yards.  It 
grows  like  a weed,  and  is  certainly  a grand  thing 
for  town  gardens.  To  proceed  : The  window- 
sills are  furnished  with  pjts  of  Musk,  Myrtles, 
Wandering  Jew  Saxifrage,  and  otlier  things 
that  have  been  found  to  llourisli  under  tlie  com- 
bined evil  influences  of  sliade  and  smoke.  We 
have  to  mount  a few  steps  up  into  tlie  garden, 
and  tlie  bank  or  mound  on  the  left  is  thickly 
clothed  with  a mass  of  the  common  Creeping 
Jenny  (Lysiinachia  Nummularia),  now  all 
verdure,  but  in  the  early  summer  studded 
with  its  pretty  golden  blossoms.  On  the  other 
side  there  is  a corner  formed  and  shaded  by 
other  steps  that  lead  up  to  a little  covered 
balcony  or  verandah,  and  this  is  planted  with 
hardy  Eerns,  carpeted  with  the  foliage  of  the 
smaller  Periwinkle,  and  edged  with  London 
Pride. 

A Br.ANK  WAT, I,  which  hides  the  back  premises 
of  the  next  house  on  the  other  side  is  draped 
with  Virginian  Creeper,  Ivy,  and  a plant  of  the 
Winter  Jasmine,  while  the  two  former  wreath 
the  railings  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the 
balcony  and  the  latticed  sides  of  this,  as  well 
as  another  piece  of  lattice  work  which  hides  the 
rubbish  corner,  and  pots  of  Chrysanthemums, 
Myrtles,  &c.,  stand  here  and  there.  The  garden 
itself,  which  runs  almost  due  east  and  west,  and  is 
separated  on  both  sides  by  an  open  paling  fence 
from  the  next  gardens,  consists  principally  of  a 
border  about  2.1  feet  wide  against  the  fence  on 
each  side,  with  a pathway  next  to  that  on  the 
north  side,  and  a strip  of  s.mooth  and  well  kept 
turf,  some  10  feet  in  width,  occupying  the  remain- 
ing space.  The  borders  were  filled  with  flowering 
plants  of  various  kinds,  all  well  arranged  and 
grown,  and,  in  spite  of  the  sunless  season,  for 
the  most  part  flowering  freely.  Carnations  are 
a leading  feature,  and  are  found  by  hundreds, 
named  kinds,  and  seedlings,  large  plants  and 
small,  in  pots  and  the  open  ground,  and  even 
when  not  in  flower  are  always  green.  The 
flowers  are  nearly  over  now,  but,  in  spite  of  the 
unfavourable  season,  have  been  very  plentiful 
and  bright,  if  not  very  large,  and  have  been  cut 
by  hundreds  or  thousands.  One  seedling,  which 
my  friend  raised  himself,  and  has  now  pro- 
pagated to  some  extent,  is  a wonderfully  per- 
sistent flowerer,  generally  the  first  to  open,  and 
continuing  to  produce  blossoms  at  intervals  until 
late  in  the  autumn,  buds  being  frequently  found 
in  December  which  will  open  if  the  weather 
permits.  From  some  cause  my  friend  is  not 
very  successful  in  layering,  but  finds  cuttings 
root  readily,  and  obtains  a large  number  of 
healthy  young  plants  in  this  way  annually. 
Canterbury  Bells  succeed  very  well,  usually 
flowering  twice  in  the  season,  and  the  pretty 
annual  Larkspur  reproduces  itself  freely  from 
seed,  and  affords  abundance  of  nice  flowers  for 
cutting  of  various  shades  of  purple  and  rose. 

Niootiana  afeinis  is  very  fine,  and  perfumes 
the  entire  garden  delightfully  every  evening. 
Some  Hollyhocks  have  done  well,  and  Fuchsias, 
a few  Pentstemons,  some  of  the  finer  Tropieo- 
lums,  and  a few  Zonal  Pelargoniums  here  and 
there  all  help  to  make  the  garden  gay.  Of  the 
last  the  variety  known  as  Wellington  does  much 
better  than  any  other,  and  flowers  very  freely. 
Campanula  caespitosa,  both  blue  and  white, 
flourishes  freely  and  blooms  abundantly  with  a 
few  other  forms,  and  Sweet  Williams,  Pansies, 
Wallflowers,  and  others,  of  course,  find  a place. 
There  are  a few  Roses,  but  these  have  not  done  so 
well  as  usual  this  year;  nevertheless,  one  bush  of 
Gloire  de  Dijon  was  carrying  a few  nice  blossoms. 
The  fences  are  almost  covered  throughout  their 
whole  length  with  Sweet  and  Everlasting  Peas, 
White  Jasmine,  and  more  of  the  Traveller’s 
Joy,  while  a wall  at  the  top  of  the  garden  is 
beautifully  festooned  with  Virginian  Creeper 
and  the  large  wild  pink  Convolvulus  (Calystegia). 
A good-sized  bed  towards  the  top  of  the  Grass- 
plot  is  filled  with  Dahlias,  Juarezi,  Constance, 
Annie  Harvey,  Cochineal,  and  a few  others,  and 
another  large  border  at  the  end  is  planted  chiefly 
with  Michaelmas  Daisies  behind  and  Carnations 
in  front.  In  this  a mass  of  the  Winter  Cherry 


(Physalis),  with  its  curious  lantern-like  pods, 
was  very  noticeable.  My  friend  also  grows 
Auriculas  largely,  in  both  pots,  boxes,  and  in  the 
open  ground.  A few  Clirysanthemums  ore  done 
very  well,  and  a line  Lilium  auratum  has  been 
reill}’  grand.  My  friend  does  every  bit  of  the 
work  himself  in  his  es'enings  and  mornings,  and 
.although  there  is  nothing  very  extraordinary, 
all  the  plants  seem  to  flourish,  and  the  effect  is 
admirable,  and  shows  what  may  be  done  even 
in  a smoky  town  garden.  B.  C.  R 


DEEP  PL.^NTING  OF  CROCU.SES. 

A GOOD  many  people  are  afraid  to  plant  Crocus 
bulbs  more  than  the  ordinary  depth  because  tliej' 
think  that  the  flowers  will  not  then  be  sati.s- 
factory,  but  there  is  nothing  to  fear  on  that 
score  after  the  first  year.  The  first  season  after 
planting  the  flowers  come  up  weakly,  but  after- 
wards they  appear  as  strong  and  vigorous  as 
those  not  planted  so  deep.  Why  the  flowers 
should  come  up  weak  the  first  year  and  strong 
the  next  I cannot  say,  but,  according  to  my  -• 
experience,  it  is  so.  I do  not,  however,  think  '• 
it  is  any  advantage  to  plant  deep,  unless  mice 
are  known  to  eat  the  bulbs.  Where  these 
creatures  are  troublesome  it  is  quite  safe  to  place 
the  bulbs  down  out  of  their  reach,  as  usually 
they  will  not  burrow  more  than  J inches  deep. 

It  is  quite  safe  to  plant  the  Crocuses  9 inches  or 
1 foot  deep  if  desired,  and  the  flowers  will  • 
appear  each  succeeding  year  as  regularly  as  the  ^ 
season  comes  round.  I am  acquainted  with  two 
beds  of  yellow  Crocuses  that  were  planted  five 
years  ago,  the  bulbs  being  placed  quite  12  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Ev'ery  summer 
the  same  beds  are  occupied  with  summer- 
bedding  plants,  growing  on  the  top  of  the  , 
bulbs,  but  this  does  not  interfere  in  the  least  ‘ 
with  the  Crocuses ; they  flower  in  their  due  ; 

season  all  the  same.  J.  C.  C.  ■ 


Rubbish  heaps. —It  is  surprising  at 
what  a rate  so-called  rubbish  accumulates  in  ' 
gardens  ; but  surely  rubbisli  is  the  wrong  name 
for  such  valuable  matter,  which  may  be  used  in 
many  ways  for  various  crops  to  such  good 
account,  and  made  to  enrich  the  soil  even  better 
than  can  be  done  with  ordinary  manure,  as  its  j 
effects  are  more  permanent.  This  being  so, 
every  care  should  be  taken  of  such  gatherings,  { 
and  the  way  to  treat  them  now  is  to  turn  over  | 
the  lot  that  is  in  a fit  condition  to  decompose  ; 
and  get  all  well  mixed  up  together,  after  first  J 
sprinkling  over  the  mass  a dressing  of  lime,  -j 
which  will  sweeten  the  whole  and  help  materi-  j 
ally  to  render  it  fit  for  the  roots  of  plants  to 
feed  on  when  wheeled  on  and  dug  into  the  land. 

If  it  is  intended  to  prepare  ground  for  the  plant- 
ing of  Asparagus,  Seakale,  or  Cabbages,  a few 
bushels  of  salt  will  be  a valuable  addition  to 
the  mixture,  as  each  of  those  crops  likes 
it,  and  nothing  suits  the  three  better  tlian 
the  mixture  from  the  rubbish  heap,  where 
weeds  are  thrown  and  all  sorts  of  vegetable 
matter  are  brought  together  to  rot.  In  pre- 
paring for  either  of  the  crops  referred  to 
the  way  is  to  trench  the  rubbish-heap  stuff  in, 
keeping  it  low  down,  and  leaving  the  top  rough 
for  the  frost  and  weather  to  act  on.  In  spring 
all  will  be  in  fine  order  for  planting,  and  those 
who  so  make  use  of  their  waste  material  will  bo 
surprised  at  the  highly-beneficial  results  that 
will  follow.  For  Raspberries,  bush  fruits,  and 
Apples,  I have  found  the  rubbish-heap  stuff  of 
great  value,  and  would  strongly  recommend  its 
use  for  any  or  all  of  these  before  planting,  or  in 
case  of  the  last-named  it  may  with  great  ad-  . 
vantage  be  trenched  in  about  the  roots  of  the  -• 
trees,  or  be  buried  around  the  stems  in  a circle  ^ 
10  feet  or  so  across,  but  it  should  always  be  ; 
kept  from  the  surface  on  account  of  the  seeds  of  ‘ 
weeds  that  are  in  it.  Stuff  that  will  not  rot  ^ 
quickly,  such  as  hedge-trimmings  or  anything 
woody,  should  be  burned  or  charred,  and  the 
ashes  saved  for  seed-beds  or  mixed  up  with  the 
general  heap,  but  if  for  the  first-named  use  it  is  ' 
important  that  they  be  under  cover  or  kept  dry, 
as  otherwise  they  lose  much  of  their  virtue.  S. 

2024.— Asparagus  tenuissimus.— When  groMn? 
freely  keep  the  roots  moist,  but  when  growth  is  limsheu 
less  water  should  be  given.  Salt  is  rather  too  dangerous 
a thing  to  sprinkle  oh  the  top  of  the  soil.  If  salt  is  given  ^ 
at  all  a very  small  quantity,  say  half-a-teaspoonful,  may 
be  dissolved  in  the  water  given  occasionally,  or,  to  be  more  m 
exact,  three  or  four  times  during  the  season  of  rapia  | 
growth.— E,  II.  ij 
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IMPORTED  LILIUM  AURATUM. 

In  reply  to  tlie  question  as  to  the  best  treat- 
ment of  imported  bulbs  of  Lilium  auratum  from 
“ G.  B.,”  “H.  S.,”  “Jap,”  and  others,  we 
print  the  following  article  from  a very  successful 
Lily  grower  : — 

Despite  the  report  one  sometimes  hears  of  this 
beautiful  Lily  becoming  naturalised,  many  of 
the  imported  bulbs  die  every  year,  in  proof  of 
which  one  has  but  to  look  at  the  notices  of  the 
various  auction  sales  to  see  them  sometimes 
offered  by  tens  of  thousands.  Generally  speak- 
ing, they  now  arrive  here  in  very  good  condi- 
tion, thanks  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed. 
Each  bulb  is  hermetically  enclosed  in  a ball  of 
clay,  which,  of  course,  must  be  moistened  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  of  its  being  manipulated.  The 
advantages  of  this  mode  of  packing  are,  first, 
its  air  tight  character,  and  secondly,  the  fact 
that  each  bulb  is  entirely  isolated,  so  that  should 
one  be  affected  by  decay  it  is  not  at  all  liable  to 
affect  its  neighbours,  unless  too 
much  moisture  is  present,  as 
then  the  clay  yields  and  the 
decay  often  spreads.  In  the 
case  of  bulbs  just  imported 
they  should  be  put  in  soil  as 
soon  as  possible  after  receipt, 
but  an  excess  of  moisture  must 
be  especially  guarded  against, 
as  the  bulbs  are  often  somewhat 
exhausted,  and  if  kept  too  wet 
they  are  apt  to  decay.  While 
the  treatment  will,  to  a great 
extent,  depend  upon  the  con- 
veniences at  hand  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  plants  are 
required,  it  is  a good  plan  to 
lay  the  bulbs  in  a frame  out  of 
the  reach  of  heavy  rains,  and 
just  cover  with  some  sandy 
soil  for  two  or  three  weeks 
before  potting  or  planting 
them.  By  this  means  the  par- 
tially exhausted  scales,  if  there 
are  any,  become  gradually 
plump  and  firm  ; whereas,  if 
planted  in  the  open  ground 
directly  on  receipt,  much  mis- 
chief might  occur  by  very  heavy 
rains  just  then.  Besides  this, 
two  or  three  decayed  scales 
will  often  infect  the  whole 
bulb,  and  when  laid  in  for  two 
or  three  wrecks  before  planting 
in  the  manner  above  described, 
an  opportunity  is  then  afforded 
of  removing  any  signs  of  decay 
that  might  not  have  been 
noticed  when  first  received.  In 
Potting  or  planting  drain- 
age is  a very  important  con- 
sideration, and  I find  very  good 
results  from  surrounding  the 
bulbs  with  sandy  soil,  as  it 
prevents  any  great  accumula- 
tion of  moisture.  Notwitli- 
standing  the  many  beautifid 
specimens  of  L.  auratum  that 
one  sees,  we  have  much  to  learn 
from  the  Japanese  as  to  their 
successful  culture,  but  most 
probably  the  climate  has 
much  to  do  with  it ; at  all  events,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  Dutch  bulb-growers,  successful 
as  they  are  with  many  Lilies,  do  not  srreoeed 
with  this.  The  golden-rayed  Lily  is  by  no 
means  the  only  one  imported  from  Japan  as 
above  described,  for  some  varieties  of  it  are 
also  sent,  prominent  among  them  being  platy- 
phyllum,  of  which  huge  bulbs  are  sometimes 
met  with  at  the  auction  sales,  rubro-vittatuin, 
pictum,  and  the  charming  spotless  virginale. 
There  are  also  other  species  now  imported  from 
Japan  in  considerable  numbers,  such  as  L. 
longiflorum,  of  which  a very  good  variety  is 
usually  sent  to  this  country  ; L.  Batemannioe, 
whose  bright  apricot-coloured  flowers  make  a 
goodly  show  in  the  open  ground,  but  it  will  not 
succeed  in  pots.  Besides  these  the  white  L. 
speciosum  Kraetzeri  is  sent  in  great  numbers, 
as  well  as  a good  dark  variety,  usually  disposed 
of  as  L.  speciosum  rubrum.  L.  Krameri,  which 
also  arrives  in  large  quantities,  is  a difficult 
Lily  to  establish,  and  besides  all  these  there  are 
a few  usually  imported  in  limited  numbers,  such 
as  L.  Leichtlini,  the  curious  L.  cordifolium. 


numerous  varieties  of  the  Tiger  Lily  and  of  L. 
elegans  or  Thunbergianum,  and  the  rare,  sweet- 
scented  L.  odorum,  usually  sold  under  the 
name  of  L.  japonicum  Colohesteri.  H. 


ROSES. 

PROTECTING  TEA  ROSES. 

It  may  not  be  possilJe,  as  “.T.  Cl  0.”  says,  to 
say  much  that  is  new  upon  this  subject  ; but, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  any  of  our  old 
practices  that  are  of  ciuestionable  value  or  need 
this  is  one  of  them.  After  considciable  experi- 
ence and  long  obseiv^ation  I have  come  to  the 
conclusion  t hat  in  the  majority  of  cases  there  is 
absolutely  no  need  of  protection.  I except  the 
colder  or  northern  districts  ; but  southwards— 
and  that  is  where  the  Tea  Rose  is  most  exten- 
sively grown — a good  deal  that  is  done  in  the 
way  of  protection  is  needless,  and  often,  upon 
“J.  0.  C.’s”  own  showing,  absolutely  hurtful. 


Plants  in  Our  Readers’  Gardens:  Golden-rayed  Lily  (Lilium  auratum).  Engraved  for 
Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  F.  Baden  Benger,  Ashby-heath, 
Bowdon,  Cheshire. 


Can  “ J.  C.  C,,  or  anyone  else,  tell  me  what  in- 
herent defect  has  caused  such  excessive  tender- 
ness in  this,  the  loveliest  section  of  the  Rose 
family,  or  is  it  that  it  exists  mainly  in  the  ima- 
gination, a preconceived  but  popular  and  disas- 
trous error  ? In  the  first  place,  any  protection  to 
be  of  real  use  must  be  effectual,  and  this  can  hardly 
be  claimed  for  the  thin  sprinkling  of  Bracken 
thrust  among  or  over  the  Rose-shoots.  Most  of  us 
know  the  penetrating  character  of  frost.  M hy, 
even  brick  walls  will  notkeep  itoutfrom  unheated 
or  insufficiently  heated  structures.  \ et,  forsooth, 
we  are  asked  to  believe  that  a thin  covering  of 
Bracken  gives  protection,  but  on  no  account 
must  we  use  it  thick  enough  to  be  of  real  use, 
or  the  last  state  of  those  plants  will  be  much 
worse  than  the  first,  and  it  were  better  that  they 
had  been  left  alone  altogether.  One  would 
think  from  much  that  has  been  written  upon 
Tea  Roses  and  their  needs  of  protection  that 
they  were  a tender  race  of  greenhouse  plants. 
Some  of  the  tenderness  is  occasioned  by  defective 
methods  of  culture,  the  planting  out  of  pots  in 
spring  of 


Weakly  plants  which  perish  the  following 
winter  before  they  are  established.  Of  the 
thousands  I have  planted  during  the  last  few 
years  none  have  ever  died,  and  they  were 
planted  at  all  times,  from  October  till  May, 

! but  all  were  dwarf  plants  from  the  open 
ground,  worked  upon  the  Brier  stock,  and 
they  were  planted  deeply  and  firmly.  A 
batch  of  several  hundreds  of  Teas  planted  last 
winter  had  22  degs.  of  frost  upon  them,  and 
not  a twig  was  injured,  nor  did  tl  e e.stablished 
unprotected  plants  suffer  in  the  least.  This 
was  not  in  the  sunny  south,  but  in  the  less 
favoured  east.  As  for  earthing  up  the  soil 
around  them,  it  would  be  impossible  with  our 
Roses.  We  grow  them  in  groups,  the  plants 
are  closely  massed,  and  any  disturbance  of  the 
soil  w'dihl  do  no  end  of  damage  to  the  roots. 
The  best  groups  of  Tea  Roses  1 know  have  not 
had  the  toil  among  them  disturbeel  by  fork  or 
spade  for  four  years — that  is,  ever  since  they 
were  planteil.  Digging  betw  een  Roses  is  a great 
mistake,  and  although  the 
earthiiig-up  form  of  protection 
may  be  quite  possible  wheie 
the  plants  are  thinly  placed,  j et 
it  must  lead  to  some  exposure 
of  the  root  and  let  the  fiost  into 
the  ground.  Have  a sunny  spot 
and  well-drained  soil  for  the 
Tea  Roses,  grow  dwarf  plants 
upon  the  seedling  Brier,  and  the 
ghost  of  protection  is  effectually 
laid.  The  late  sev’ere  weather 
illustrates  my  arguments.  The 
brilliant  autumn  brought  orrt 
such  a profusion  of  buds  upon 
the  trees  that  they  were  full  of 
foliage  and  flower  right  into  the 
winter,  and  when  the  weather 
came  on  so  sharp,  sudden,  and 
severe,  if  the  Tea  Bose  was  what 
some  w'ould  make  it  out  to  be, 
w'hy,  these  plants  must  have 
been  cut  dow'n  in  their  fulness 
of  vigour  because  the  frost 
caught  them  napping  and  in  no 
wise  prepared  for  its  severities 
as  they  are  to  a certain  extent 
w'hen  sharp  w'eather  comes  late, 
as  it  did  last  year,  and  the 
shoots  are  inured  to  it  by  a 
Succession  of  frosts  of 
bitter  severity.  But  nov/  the 
snow  is  gone  and  the  ther- 
mometer among  the  Teas,  which 
was  down  to  17  degs.  on  two 
nights  rose  up  to  5u  degs. , where 
are  the  traces  of  injury  Hiey 
cannot  be  found  even  upon  the 
youngest  and  thinnest  shoots 
that  W'ould  be  pruned  away 
next  spring.  Even  the  haves 
are  yet  fresh,  but  they  will  now 
gradually  fall,  and  the  wood 
will  harden  and  the  buds  will 
plump  up,  gathering  strength, 
whilst  resting  unhurt  by  cold 
and  uninjured  by  undue  and 
unnecessary  protection,  they 
W'ill  again  as  before  burst  forth 
in  due  season  and  gladden  the 
eye  and  regale  the  senses  with 
sw’eetncss  and  beauty.  To  these 
who  are  sceptical  in  spite  of  the  above  let  me 
specially  coiiiiiiend  to  their  notice  wliat  is  said 
about  the  Tea  Roses  in  Gardening  of  imeem- 
ber  G,  page  562  ; and,  in  conclusion,  before 
bringing  a general  charge  of  tenderness  against 
the  whole  section,  first  make  sure  that  there  is 
nothing  WTong  in  methods  of  treatment  and 
culture  to  foster  and  bring  about  tins  unde- 


sirable condition. 


A.  H. 


2650. -Unhealthy  Roses. -Your  Roses 
have  been  attacked  with  green-fly.  The  black 
coating  of  a soot-like  substance,  winch  you  say 
has  affected  the  leaves,  is  the  effect  of,  and  not 
the  cause  of,  the  green-fly.  To  keep  these 
insects  away  you  had  better  syringe  the  plants 
once  a week,  while  they  are  making  active 
growth,  with  soapy  water— 1 oz.  of  soft-soap, 
dissolved  in  1 gallon  of  warm  water  is  strong 
enough  to  kill  them.  I have  ° ^ 

span-roofed  house,  30  feet  long,  filled  to  the  top 
of  the  roof  with  climbing  Roses,  which  I keep 
free  from  insect  pests  in  the  way  I advise,  ine 
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plants  have  never  been  fumigated,  nor  had  any 
other  attention  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
insects.  It  is  not,  however,  because  the  flies 
do  not  attack  the  plants.  Unfortunately,  fresh 
colonies  appear  too  frequent.  But  all  through 
the  summer  I keep  a supply  o the  soapy 
liquid  in  a shallow  tin  dish.  When  I see  any 
of  my  enemies  appear  I dip  the  shoots  in  the 
mixture,  which  quickly  kills  them.  The  insects 
you  refer  to  are  not  the  American  blight.  The 
later  appears  in  clusters  of  a white  woolly 
substance. — J.  C.  C. 

The  black  sooty  substance  is  produced  b3’ 

the  green  flies,  and  therefore  cannot  precede 
them.  Thrips  are  little  elongated,  black-looking 
insects,  the  abdomen  sometimes  having  pale 
transverse  stripes.  It  much  i-esembles  a small 
rove-beetle,  the  group  to  which  that  most  repul- 
sive-looking insect,  the  devil’s  coach-horse,  be- 
longs. Brown-scale  you  recognise — it  is  a 
Coccus,  but  quite  distinct  from  American  blight, 
which  can  always  be  recognised  by  the  white, 
woolly  matter  which  covers  it.  Your  Roses 
probably  sutler  from  insufficient  ventilation.  A 
good  smoking  with  Tobacco-paper,  syringing 
with  Oishurst  compound,  and  afterwards  with 
clear  rain- water  and  free  ventilation  in  mild  and 
sunny  weather,  will  probably  work  a cure. — 
A.  U.  Butlku. 

2614.— Treatment  of  a Marechal  Kiel 
Rose. — The  shifting  of  the  plant  into  a larger 
pot  might  have  been  delayed  with  advantage 
until  the  middle  of  February.  It  was  also  a 
mistake  to  take  the  plant  into  a heated  green- 
house so  early.  The  plant  should  have  been 
resting  all  this  time,  and  for  at  least  six  weeks 
after  Christmas.  Seeing  that  the  plant  has 
started  into  growth,  it  must  not  receive  a check 
now  by  placing  it  in  a lower  temperature,  or  the 
young  shoots  will  die.  If  you  can  keep  it 
steadily  growing  in  a temperature  of  50  degs. 
by  day  bj'  fire-heat,  and  5 degs  less  at  night, 
you  may  hope  to  get  some  flowers  in  due  time 
— J.  C.  C. 

2G33  — Half-standard  Rose-trees  planted  too 
deep. — Six  inches  or  7 inches  under  the  soil  is  rather 
deep,  even  when  the  soil  is  light.  It  they  are  on  the  Brier 
better  lift  and  replant  nearer  the  sui face.— -E.  II. 

It  the  half-standards  have  been  planted  C inches  or 

V inches  deeper  than  they  were  before,  it  is  an  error.  An 
inch  or  so  deeper  would  not  inatier  much.  It  would  be 
better  to  get  them  up  again  as  soon  as  the  weather  is 
suitable  and  replant  again  at  the  right  depth  — J.  D.  E. 

Ill  a general  way  the  roots  of  standard 

Roses  should  not  be  buried  at  planting  time 
more  than  4 inches  deep.  I think  you  had 
better  lift  and  replant  them  again.  At  the  same 
time  the  Roses  in  your  light,  dry  sod  will  not 
suffer  so  much  through  deep  planting  as  they 
would  in  a heavier  medium. — J.  C.  C. 

nr.cs  —Charcoal  among  Roses,  <fec.— It  is  good 
f(  r every  toil,  and  for  evtryihing  in  the  way  of  veyeiable 
or  plant  sfrowth.  If  it  is  in  solid  pieces,  break  it  up  small, 
scatter  it  over  the  soil,  and  dig  it  in  when  convenient.— 
J.  G.  S. 

2596. — Climbing  Roses  in  a verandah 
— Boxes  will  certainly  be  preferable  to  pots,  if 
only  as  containing  a good  deal  more  soil  in  pro 
portion  to  their  dimensions  than  the  latter,  and 
they  retain  moisture  better  as  well.  They  should 
be  made  as  large  as  possible  ; if  they  are  two  at 
each  end  make  each  2 feet  6 inches  long,  2 feet 
deep,  and  from  2 feet  to  3 feet  in  width 
Charring  them  slightly  on  the  inside  is  the  best 
preserv'ative.  Use  sound  fibrous  loam  with  half 
its  bulk  of  good  decayed  manure.  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Celine  Forestier 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  and  Catherine  Mermet 
would  be  suitable  kinds  for  the  purpose,  or  you 
might  try  a Marshal  Niel,  if  you  like.  — B.  C.  R 


pots  it  is  best  mixed  up  with  the  potting  soil, 
at  the  rate  of  one-sixth  to  the  hulk.  For  outdooi 
crops  it  should  be  spread  on  the  surface  and 
forked  in.  One  peck  of  the  mixture  to  every 
square  yard  of  ground  is  a liberal  dressing.  I 
am,  however,  quite  convinced  that  ic  is  better 
for  amateurs  to  rely  upon  good  rotten  stable  or 
fdrmy'ard-mauure  for  use  lu  their  gardens,  for 
whatever  purpose.  — J.  C.  C. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 


2632.  — Making  blood  - manure.  — 

advise  you  to  leave  out  altogether  the  muriatic 
acid  and  sulphate  of  iron,  as  in  any  previous 
attempt  in  making  blood-manure,  the  latter 
sufficiently  powerful  in  itself  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  garden.  For  the  fetching  I can  get 
all  the  refuse  from  a slaughter-house  that  I 
leipiire  ; but  it  needs  such  care  in  using  it  that 
I do  not  set  a high  value  upon  it.  If  used  in 
excess  for  fruit-trees  or  Roses  it  causes  tliem  to 
make  a lot  of  soft,  sappy  growth  that  is  not 
desirable.  In  the  case  of  tender  plants  it 
causes  them  to  make  more  foliage  than  flow'ers, 
and  sometimes  kills  them  outright.  In  making 
use  of  blood,  add  six  times  its  hulk  of  dry  soil,  and 
keep  it  under  cover,  and  have  the  mixture  turned 
over  cnce  a we 3k  for  a month.  For  plants  in 


AMONG  THE  BEGONIAS. 

The  beauty  of  these  showy  and  increasingly 
favourite  subjects  is  now  so  much  appreciated 
by  gardeners  of  all  classes  that  a few  notes  on 
them  may  be  useful,  especially  cii  those  that 
were  bedded  out.  The  first  touch  of  frost  gener- 
ally spoils  them  in  a single  night.  Directly 
the  tops  are  killed  and  the  stems  begin  to  fall 
the  bulbs  should  be  carefully  lifted,  dried  a 
little,  and  stored  aw'ay  for  tlie  winter,  before  a 
still  sharper  frost  strikes  deeper  and  touches 
them,  and  while  fine  andopen  weather  is  still  with 
us.  The  soil  is  then  dry  and  the  bulbs  iii  splendid 
condition,  and  the  sooner  they  aie  out  of  the 
ground  the  better.  A word  to  the  wise — do  not 
attempt  to  clean  the  bulbs  directly  they  are 
lifted,  but  let  them  lie  out  in  the  sun  or  in  some 
dry  and  airy  place  for  a few  days  or  a week  for 
the  skins  to  harden.  In  this  respect  they  re 
semble  Potatoes  to  some  extent — when  taken 
freshly  from  the  ground  the  skins  are  tender, 
and  if  rubbed  will  come  away,  greatly  to  the 
detriment  of  the  bulbs  themselves.  The  best 
way  to 

Store  the  tubers  in  quantity  is  undoubtedly 
in  boxes  or  large  pots,  with  a little  nearly  dry 
Oocoa-nut-fibre  or  Cork-dust  amongst  them. 
Named  or  marked  tubers  should  be  placed  in 
smaller  pots,  with  a little  fibre  both  above  and 
below  them,  and  the  label  stuck  in  the  side 
Once  more  these  Begonias  have  evinced  their 
superiority  as  “ wet- weather  flowers  ” over  the 
hitherto  more  popular  Zonal  Pelargonium.  In 
spite  of  the  bitter  cold  of  the  last  July  and 
August,  the  plants — even  young  seedlings  of 
the  current  year — made  a sturdy  and  vigorous, 
if  not  very  rapid,  growth,  and  directly  the  sun 
began  to  peep  out  they  hurst  into  a perfect  blaze 
of  blossom,  and  where  they  received  a fair 
amount  of  care  they  were,  without  exception, 
the  gayest  flowers  in  the  garden  throughout  the 
entire  autumn.  After  a certain  stage  is  reached 
these  Begonias  throw  up  a truss  of  flowers  at 
every  joint,  unfailingly  and  without  exception 
and  with  anything  like  weather  the  buds  never 
fail  to  expand.  The  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  on  the 
other  hand,  only  bloom  at  each  alternate  or 
third  joint,  while  in  wet  and  sunless  or  cool 
weather  they  afford  a maximum  of  foliage  with 
a minimum  of  flower,  and  especially  so  if  the 
soil  happens  to  be  rich  or  the  situation  at  all 
shaded.  With  me  seedlings  that  were  not  sown 
until  April,  nor  planted  out  till  the  middle  of 
.luly,  and  then  in  the  stiffest  of  soil,  made 
luxuriant  growth,  and  were  in  full  flower  for 
five  or  six  weeks  until  the  first  frost  nipped 
them.  They  were  not  pricked  off  from 
the  seed-pans  till  the  middle  of  June,  and  in 
spite  of  the  cold  nights  had  not  a single  degree 
of  artificial  heat;  but,  after  all,  they  were  the 
brightest  things  in  the  garden  until  late  in  au 
tuinn,  and  they  left  the  “Geraniums”  (so-called) 
simply  nowhere.  Both  double  and  single  Bego- 
nias were  planted  out,  and  both  did  well,  so  well 
that  I mean  to  go  in  for  a big  breadth  next  year, 
all  being  well ; but  though  the  doubles  do  not 
make  nearly  so  fine  a show  as  the  singles,  oddly 
enough  they  commence  blooming  considerably 
earlier.  The  growth  is  not  so  robust  and  the 
habit  more  compact  and  floriferous.  I in  the 
autumn  took  a tour  “among  the  Begonias,” 
and  then  I saw  enough  to  convince  me  that 
the  Begonia  is  undoubtedly  the  flower  of 
the  future,  and  is  both  rapidly  and  surely  taking 
its  place  as  one  of  the  finest  of  all  decorative 
plants.  I have  seen  them  by 

Hundreds  of  thousands.  Two  well-known 
cultivators  only  have  grown  something  like  a 
quarter  of  a million  apiece  this  season— indoors 
and  planted  out — of  all  the  colours  imaginable 
except  blue,  and. all  in  full  bloom,  and  although 
one  would  think  it  impossible  to  improve  upon 
such  splendid  plants  and  flowers,  yet  year  by 
year  they  continue  to  progress.  The  flowers 


grow  longer,  more  rich  and  intense  in  colouring, 
broader  in  petal  and  of  liner  form,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  habit  of  growth  improves  at  au 
equal  rate,  and  both  leava-s  and  flowers  become 
thicker  and  more  massive.  The  range  of  colour- 
get  now  is  rCally  extraordinary,  and 
such  purity  with  it.  Passing  over  the  pure- 
wliites  and  j'ellows,  rich  crimson,  scarlet,  pink, 
and  rose-coloured  flowers,  there  is  now  an 
Imost  interminable  series  of  blossoms  of  shades 
of  buff,  orange,  apricot,  salmon,  and  others 
altogether  indescribable,  some  exquisitely 
shaded,  and  all  more  or  less  beautiful.  The 
finest  variety  of  colour  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
found  among  the  single  forms,  while  these,  at 
the  same  time,  afford  ihe  finest  masses  of  colour- 
ing when  planted  out.  At  one  nursery  the  seed- 
lings were  disposed  in  long  4-foot-vvide  beds  of 
each  colour  — crimson,  scarlet,  rose,  yellow, 
white,  &c. , and  all  being  in  the  fullest  bloom  a 
very  fine  effect  was  thus  produced.  Some  of 
the  colours,  the  crimsons  in  particular,  come 
wonderfully  true  from  seed,  hardly  any 
rogues”  being  visible,  and  the  variation  in 
hue  not  exceeding  two  or  three  shades  in  any 
case.  Some  of  the  single  whites  are  really 
grand,  and  took  my  fancy  greatly.  The  finest 
I have  yet  seen  were  at  Messrs  Canuell’s,  at 
Swanley,  where  some  batches  both  in  and  out- 
ot-doors  were  really  extraordinary  in  the  size 
and  massive  appearance  of  the  blossoms,  as  well 
as  in  purity  of  colour,  fine  form,  and  very 
dwarf,  stiff  habit  with  erect  floweis.  But,  on 
the  whole,  I think  it  is  among  the  double-flower- 
ing varieties  that  the  greatest  improvements 
have  been  effected  the  last  few  years.  The  old 
long-legged,  narrow-leaved,  flirnsy-petalled,  and 
small-flowered  kinds  are  notv  entirely  super- 
seded by  a race  of  very  slift  and  compact 
growth,  with  huge  erect  flowers  that  might  be 
taken  for  Camellias,  Roses,  or  Hollyhocks.  At 
Swanley  many  tliousands  of  seedlings  in  the 
open  ground  were  canying  flowers  as  large  and 
full  as  the  finest  Roses  when  but  a few 
inches  high.  The  roots  of  this  new  race 
of  a much  moie  sliong  and  robust 


nature  than  those  of  the  old  tall-growing 
doubles,  and  the  plants  require  more  liberal 
treatment.  They  do  little  good  in  small  pots, 
but  need  to  be  transferred  from  the  seed-pai.s 
or  boxes  to  those  of  good  size,  and  liberal  shifts 
afterwards  as  fast  as  the  roots  touch  the  sides  of 
the  last.  The  seed  is  also  much  coarser,  and 
the  character,  in  fact,  altogether  distinct.  From 
what  I have  seen,  as  well  as  my  own  experience, 

I find,  however,  that  this  new  race  does  not 
grow  so  freely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
towns  as  the  older  kinds.  In  pure  country  air 
they  succeed  admirably,  but  nowhere  in  London 
or  its  suburbs  did  I find  the  new  doubles  doing 
much  good  in  the  open  air,  though  the  s’ligles 
were  practically  as  fine  in  town  as  in  the 
country. 

N.vmes  have  been  multiplied  to  such  an  extent 
that  to  make  a selection  is  almost  unnecessary, 
while  unnamed  seedlings  by  the  thousand  are 
now  so  fine  as  to  satisfy  the  most  requiring.  I 
noticed,  however,  Mrs.  Cornwallis  \V  est  as  a 
lovely  golden-orange  flower  of  surpassing  beauty, 
other  fine  “ yellows”  being  Mrs.  Falconer,  Rev. 
Lascelles,  and  Lady  Whitehead.  Miss  E.  Clark 
is  an  exquisite  blush-pink  flower,  Beauty  of 
Belgrave  a silvery  pink  of  unique  form  and  hue, 
and  Miss  E.  Wynne,  a beautiful  drooping  white 
variety.  Avery  large  breadth  of  my  old  favourite, 
Octavie  (double  white),  raised  it  still  higher  in 
my  estimation  than  ever.  B.  C.  R. 

WINTER-FLOWERING  FLAX  (LINUM 
TRYGYNUM). 

This  is  a very  old  plant ; indeed,  so  old  that 
many  of  the  young  gardeners  of  the  present 
day  do  not  know  it,  and  care  as  little  for  it, 
whilst  many  of  those  that  do  know  it  ignore  it 
and  cast  it  on  one  side.  It  flowered  first,  Hearn, 
at  Paddington  so  long  ago  as  December,  in  the 
year  1784,  when  it  was,  I believe,  figured.  And 
let  me  here  urge  upon  my  readers  the  necessity 
of  growing  it,  and  to  those  having  a succession 
of  brilliant  flowers  to  maintain  through  the 
dullest  winter  months,  this  handsome  Linum  is 
of  the  very  first  importance.  Some  years  ago, 
when  I was  similarly  placed,  I used  to  grow  hun- 
dreds of  pots  of  it,  but  my  successors  seemed  to 
think  it  was  a trouble  for  nothing,  and  look  no 
heed  of  it ; and  now,  when  I visit  the  same  place 
(as  I do  sometimes  in  the  winter  months),  not  a 
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flower  of  any  sort  is  to  be  seen  on  the  stages 
that  used  to  be  gay  with  this  Flax,  and 
with  Plumbago  rosea,  and  many  other  things. 
The  plant  would  really  appear  to  be  a native  of 
high,  cool,  and  moist  places  in  the  northern 
parts  of  India,  for  here  we  find  it  very  subject, 
if  grown  in  any  heat,  to  attacks  of  red-spider  ; 
and  I have  always  found  it  thrive  best  and  keep 
cleanest  when  grown  in  cool  frames  with  plenty 
of  air  and  moisture  during  the  summer  season. 
When  the  autumn  begins  I advise  them  to  be 
removed  to  a cool,  moist  stove.  The  old  plants 
should  be  cut  back  in  spiing,  and  be  shaken  out 
and  repotted.  Two  years  is  long  enough  to  keep 
them.  After  this  time  they  may  be  thrown 
away.  The  soil  should  be  about  equal  parts  of 
good,  light  loam  and  peat,  the  whole  to  be  made 
fairly  sandy,  and  until  the  plants  start  they 
should  be  watered  somewhat  sparingly,  and 
when  they  are  fairly  started  during  this  time 
they  must  have  the  temperature  of  the  stove, 
and  be  sprinkled  with  water  from  the  syringe 
morning  and  evening.  When  summer  com- 
mences remove  them  to  a frame,  and  here  they 
must  be  frequently  syringed,  and  the  bottom  on 
which  they  stand  kept  moist.  I’tiey  will  now 
grow  vigorously,  and  from  time  to  time  will  re- 
quire stopping,  in  order  to  produce  well-balanced 
plants,  when,  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  they 
should  be  removed  to  the  cool  stove,  and  at  all 
seasons  be  kept  free  from  the  red-spider,  for  if 
this  once  gets  ahead  the  beautiful  greenery  of 
their  foliage  is  spoilt ; but  if  treated  in  the 
above  manner  their  bright,  golden  - yellow 
flowers  are  produced  in  great  profusion  the 
whole  winter.  In  spring  a batch  of  cuttings 
should  be  struck,  and  thus  the  stock  may 
be  easily  maintained.  I have  seen  this  plant 
treated  as  a greenhouse  plant  ; but  in  such 
houses  it  is  almost  an  impossibility  to  keep  it 
free  of  its  only  pest,  red-spider,  the  air  being  too 
dry  and  arid.  But  if  handled  in  the  above- 
named  manner  this  Flax  will  amply  repay  for 
the  attention  bestowed  upon  it.  There  are  few 
plants  which  make  such  a bright  and  continuous 
display  of  blossoms.  J.  Jakvis. 


SANCHEZIA  NOBILIS  VARIEGATA. 

I AM  in  receipt  of  a fine  shoot  of  this  plant  from 
“ Jennie  Lewis.”  I am  sorry  she  has  so  muti- 
lated her  plant  ; perhaps  she  thought  of  the 
words  we  so  often  see  in  our  list  of  plant  names, 
“Send  a better  specimen.”  However,  I am 
glad  to  see  this  plant,  which  is  a special  favourite 
of  mine,  and  makes  a showy  and  handsome 
specimen  equally  available  for  home  decoration 
and  for  public  exhibition  if  the  plant  is  kept 
clean  and  with  the  leaves  perfect ; but  a plant 
with  broken  leaves  is  not  ornamental  anywhere. 
This  Sanchezia  belongs  to  the  Acanthads,  and, 
at  the  first,  might  be  taken  for  an  Aphelandia. 
It  has  oblong,  tapering  leaves,  which,  when  well 
grown,  attain  from  10  inches  to  12  inches  in 
length.  These  are  opposite,  and  theground  colour 
is  rich,  deep,  shining-green.  The  mid-rib  and 
borders,  as  well  as  the  principal  cross -veins, 
being  richly  striped  with  bright  orange-yellow', 
which  alone  would  make  it  a very  desirable 
plant ; but,  in  addition,  it  is  very  free-flowering, 
but  it  does  not  blossom  when  quite  small,  and 
here  “ J.  L.”  will  find  her  answer.  The  flowers 
are  borne  in  dense,  terminal  panicles,  and 
adorned  with  numerous  bracts  of  a showy  crim- 
son, the  long,  tubular  flowers  being  bright- 
yellow.  The  plant  is  a native  of  Ecuador,  and 
was  introduced  into  this  country  some  years  ago 
by  the  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  and  I well  re- 
member that  the  first  time  I ever  saw  it  in  flower 
was  in  their  nursery  at  Chelsea,  and  I thought  it 
then,  as  I think  it  now,  one  of  the  very  showiest 
stove  plants  that  I have  ever  seen,  and  it  gives 
a direct  denial  to  those  who  assert  that  showy 
variegated-leaved  plants  never  produce  present- 
able flowers.  This  is  too  much  of  a fad  with 
people  ; it  is  the  rule,  but  a long  way  from  being 
a rule  without  an  exception.  It  is  a plant  of 
easy  culture,  requiring  tolerable  pot  room,  but 
not  too  much,  and  it  must  be  well  drained.  My 
readers  will  know  well  that  I always  insist  upon 
good  drainage.  This  should  be  covered  with 
rough  peat  and  loam.  The  soil  should  consist 
of  about  equal  parts  of  turfy,  light  loam  and 
peat,  with  the  addition  of  a small  portion  of 
sheep’s-mannre  and  some  silver  sand.  This 
should  be  pressed  in  firmly,  and  the  plant  be  kept 
in  a stove  with  a brisk  heat  and  with  a moist 
atmosphere.  As  the  plant  grows  it  may  be 


pinched  back  at  the  top  of  the  shoot,  or  shoots, 
occasionally,  so  as  to  produce  a bushy  specimen  ; 
but  when  a sufficient  number  of  growths  have 
been  obtained  no  more  stopping  should  be  done 
The  plant  is  apt  to  grow  strong,  so  that  it  is 
always  best  to  keep  a few  small  plants  in  stock 
to  take  cuttings  from,  as  from  these  they  strike 
very  freely.  Treated  in  this  manner  I have 
grown  some  fine  plants,  and  flowered  them 
beautifully,  but  I have  scarcely  seen  the  plant 
for  years  until  “ J.  L.’s ’’specimen  came  to  hand. 

Matt.  Bkamule. 


FREESIA  REFRACTA  ALBA. 

At  one  time  this  was  considered  a difficult  bulb 
to  grow,  and  its  specific  name  was  thought  to 
be  in  reference  to  its  refractory  character.  It 
has,  however,  proved  quite  amenable  to  culture, 
and  this  season  I have  had  it  very  fine.  The 
bulbs  were  planted  six  in  a .5-inch  pot,  in  a 
compost  of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sharp  silver- 
sand,  and  the  plants  grew  from  15  inches  to 
18  inches  high  ; and  although  each  bulb  threw 
up  only  one  flowering-stem,  yet  this  had  four 
flowering  shoots,  and  so  vigorous  were  they  that 
this  observation  was  made  concerning  them — ■ 
that  the  pots  were  too  crowded  with  bloom. 
These  were  grown  in  ordinary  greenhouse  tem- 
perature. As  I know  some  people  still  complain 


Flowers  of  Freesia  refraota  alba. 


of  a difficulty  in  growing  them  I may  say  that  I 
believe  one  element  of  success  is  to  thoroughly 
roast  the  bulbs  after  the  flowering  season  is 
over.  I place  the  pots  on  the  top  shelf  of  the 
greenhouse  near  the  glass,  and  leave  them  there 
until  thoroughly  dried  off.  They  are  then 
removed  and  laid  under  the  stage  until  the 
time  for  potting  comes  round  again  ; but  had 
I the  convenience  for  doing  so  I should  keep 
them  in  the  same  place  all  summer.  They 
seed  freely,  and  if  it  is  wished  to  save  seed  they 
must  be  treated  differently.  Water  must  not 
be  withheld,  and  they  must  not  be  placed  in 
quite  so  warm  a position.  It  is  very  satisfactory 
to  find  that  this  most  fragrant  flower  can  be  so 
easily  managed,  for,  both  for  its  beauty  and 
perfume,  it  is  invaluable  for  cutting.  D. 


2577. —Growing  Bmgmansia  arborea. 

— I very  much  doubt  if  “ Medicus  ” v.'ill  be  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  seed  of  the  above,  as  1 do 
not  think  it  ripens  seed  in  this  country,  if  it 
does  in  its  native  home.  It  is  easily  increased 
by  cuttings,  and  “ Medicus  ” had  better,  there- 
fore, direct  his  attention  towards  obtaining 
either  a plant  now  or  cuttings  in  spring,  which 
root  readily  in  gentle  heat.  Cuttings  rooted  in 
spring  may  be  flowered  the  same  season,  either 
in  pots  or  in  the  open  ground,  by  hardening  off 
the  plants  and  planting  them  out  in  June  ; but, 
of  course,  they  must  be  lifted  before  frost  comes. 
If  ‘ ‘ Medicus  ” intends  to  grow  the  plant  entirely 


under  glass,  I would  advise  him  to  plant  it  out 
in  a conservatory  or  greenhouse  border,  where 
it  can  have  at  least  12  feet  of  head-room,  and 
this  space  it  will  fill  up  and  .bear  hundreds  of 
blooms.  If  he  has  no  such  convenience,  he  might 
grow  the  plant  in  a large  pot  or  tub  ; but,  in 
addition  to  a good,  rich  soil,  it  will  want  plentj' 
of  liquid  food.  Still,  it  may  be  well  grown  and 
freely  flowered  in  this  way,  and  the  plant  can 
be  kept  a suitable  size  by  cutting  it  in  each 
spring — that  is,  to  prune  back  the  side  branches 
nearly  close  to  the  main  stem.  Even  large 
plants  planted  out  are  the  better  for  being 
pruned  in  this  way,  as  it  makes  them  IJoom 
more  freely.  If  “Medicus”  is  fond  of  Brug- 
mansias  he  ought  also  to  grow  B.  suaveolens, 
which  has  pure-white  flowers  as  large  as  those 
of  B.  arborea,  and  they  are  very  sweetly  scented. 
—A.  H. 

2.561.— Treatment  of  Cape  Heaths.— 
As  the  flowers  fade  reduce  the  supply  of  water, 
but  not  too  much.  Keep  the  plants  cool  and 
airy,  and  towards  the  spring  shorten  back  the 
stronger  shoots  to  half  or  a third  of  their 
length  (to  the  old  wood),  and  cut  out  any  weak 
or  crowded  growths  altoget’ner.  Keep  the  plants 
rather  close  and  warm  for  a time  after  this, 
damping  them  frequently  overhead,  and  when 
the  new  shoots  are  an  inch  long  shift  them  into 
slightly  larger  pots,  using  good  sandy  peat, 
draining  well,  and  potting  very  firmly.  Keep 
them  under  glass  until  the  middle  of  June. 
Then  stand  them  out  on  a bed  of  ashes  in  a 
sunny  spot  out-of-doors,  and  keep  them  regularly 
supplied  with  water. — B.  C.  R. 

2618.— Hyacinths  in  pots.— The  best 
treatment  is  to  pot  the  bulbs  in  well-drained  pots 
— 5-inch  or6-inch  pots,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
bulbs  ; but  if  good  spikes  are  required  6-inch 
pots  are  not  too  large.  Compost,  equal  parts  of 
loam  and  old  leaf-mould,  or  hot-bed  manure 
freely  sprinkled  with  sand.  Put  a little  rough 
soil  or  some  Moss  over  the  drainage,  and  then 
fill  in  the  pot  with  soil,  so  that  when  pressed 
down  a little  the  bulb  will  be  about  half-covered 
with  soil  when  the  potting  is  finished.  It  is 
better  to  plunge  the  pots  in  the  open  air,  or, 
rather,  set  the  pots  of  bulbs  on  a bed  of  ashes 
and  cover  4 inches  deep  with  ashes,  and  leave 
them  there  six  weeks.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
get  the  roots  started  before  the  spike  begins  to 
move  much.  As  soon  as  the  roots  are  pushing 
through  the  soil  towards  the  sides  of  the  pot 
the  bulbs  may  be  taken  to  the  greenhouse  and 
placed  in  a shady  corner  for  a week  till  the  ex- 
panding leaves  enclosing  the  spike  are  green. 
Afterwards  they  will  flower  either  in  a green- 
house or  window. — E.  H. 

— — Hyacinths  should  be  planted  in  the  pots 
in  which  they  are  to  flower,  not  later  than  the 
third  week  in  October.  The  pots  in  which  they 
are  placed  should  be  about  5 inches  in  diameter 
for  a single  bulb.  As  soon  as  the  bulbs  are  planted 
the  pots  should  be  plunged  out-of-doors  under 
Cocoa-nut-fibre  refuse,  or  some  such  material. 
The  bulbs  root  more  freely  in  this  position,  and 
as  soon  as  they  have  fairly  started  they  should 
be  taken  into  the  window  of  a dw'elling-house, 
or,  better  still,  a greenhouse.  If  a greenhouse 
is  available  it  is  better  to  let  the  plants  be  there 
until  the  lower  flowers  on  the  spike  open  y bu 
they  may  be  placed  in  the  window  during  any 
period  of  their  growth. — J.  D.  E. 

2646.— Heating  an  elevated  green- 
house.— “Signalman”  need  apprehend  no 
trouble  in  heating  a greenhouse  12  feet  above 
the  boiler.  His  real  difficulty  will  be  to  get  a 
boiler  small  enough  to  heat  such  a small  house, 
and  at  the  same  time  large  enough  to  hold  suffi- 
cient fuel  to  last  for  eight  or  ten  hours.  And 
for  his  purpose  he  cannot  do  better  than  have  a 
small  coil  of  1 inch  steam  barrel  pipe  let  into  a 
circular  brick  furnace,  about  1 foot  in  diameter 
by  2 feet  6 inches  or  3 feet  deep.  A coil  of  tw'o 
rings  would  be  sufficient,  and  this  should  be 
let  into  a recess  formed  round  the  inside  of  the 
furnace,  so  that  the  coil  does  not  project  to 
catch  the  fuel  as  it  sinks  to  the  furnace  bars. 
The  recess  should  be  formed  above  the  furnace 
door-head,  the  lowest  ring  of  the  coil  running 
over  the  furnace  door  level  ; and  above  the  coil 
the  furnace  should  be  gradually  contracted 
to  a diameter  of  8 inches  or  9 inches,  and 
fitted  with  an  ordinary  round  frame  and 
lid.  From  the  bottom  of  the  recess  down  to 
the  fire  bars,  which  may  consist  of  a 
simple  6-inch  square  or  round  furnace  grate 
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with  a small  ash-pit  under.  The  brickwork  least  a year  to  get  it  r 

should  be  dished  or  contracted  to  the  size  of  the  question  now  Palms  are  so  cheap  it  ® gam 
» 1 • Tf  x-j  .rxv.  flip  f'a.nrllp-  T)lvr.63S  at  th6  lOOt  WOUlCl 


fur.iaoe-bar  opening.  If  fed  with  coke  or  small 
coal  and  ashes,  the  furnace  thus  constructed, 
the  fire  can  be  regulated  to  last  for  twelve  hours. 
Ilshould  havea  furnace  and  an  ash-pit  door, and 
a damper  let  into  a close  4^-inch  flue,  constructed 
at  the  back  of  the  furnace,  and  carried  into  the 
chimney  a little  way  above  the  chimney-breast. 
Bring  the  ends  of  the  coil  out  to  the  face  of 
brickwork,  and  turn  up  to  the  greenhouse  by  an 
elbow  in  the  flow  and  a ^-piece  in  the  return, 
into  which  T plcce  put  a plug  for  cleaning  out 
the  coil  and  apparatus  occasionallj',  say  about 
every  two  months.  Carry  up  the  flow  and  return 
1-inch  steam  barrel-pipe,  and  make  good  into 
•2-inch  cast-iron  hot  water  flow  and  return  to  be 
conducted  round  two  sides  and  one  end,  giving 
a lun  of  about  40  feet  of  2-iuch  heating-pipes  in 
all.  Hiese  should  be  carried  round  with  a slight 
rise  from  the  connections  of  the  vertical  pipes 
to  a cast-iron  expansion  box,  having  two  2-inch 
sockets  cast  on,  one  above  the  other,  which  will 
answer  the  three  purposes  of  air-vent,  expan- 
sion box,  and  feed-cistern  in  one. — J.  G.  S. 

•2627.— Beetles  in  a greenhouse.— 
The  beetles  will  certainly  damage  the 
plants  if  they  eat  the  foliage.  You  will 
scon  discover  which  plants  they  attack,  and 
3 on  may  catch  them  by  placing  them  all  to- 
gether on  the  stage,  with  sheets  of  white  paper 
under  them,  or  a light-coloured  cloth  will  clo. 
Make  a point  of  visiting  the  house  once  or  twice 
during  the  evening  with  a light.  The  beetles 
will  generally  drop  from  the  plants  when  a light 
is  introduced,  and  may  be  captured  and  killed 
on  the  light-coloured  paper.— E.  H. 

These,  if  cockroaches,  will  not  do  much  damage  to 

plants  genera’b',  but  they  may  do  damage  to  the  sinic- 
ture,  and  they  are  obnoxious  and  malodourous  peats.  A 
mixture  cf  caib.olic  powder  and  chloride  of  lime,  in  equal 
parts  sprinkled  over  the  r.o.or  ami  thrown  into  their  holes 
.and  runs  ocoa^ionally.  will  kill  the  e.tcgs  and  young  ones 
and  send  the  old  ones  flying.— J.  G.  S. 

•2649.— A lean  to  conservatory  facing 
east.  —The  additional  information  sent  respect 
ing  this  question  does  not  help  me  much.  No 
thing  whatever  is  said  about  the  temperature  of 
the  house  in  the  morning,  which,  I think,  must 
be  excessively  high  in  bright  weather,  even 
if  the  ventilators  are  open  early,  owing  to  the 
small  space  they  allow  for  the  heated  air  to 
escape.  The  heat  must  be  very  great,  which,  I 
believe,  is  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble.  It  ap- 
pears the  ventilators  are  large  enough,  but  they 
do  not  open  wide  enough  to  allow  of  the  escape 
of  heated  air.  Instead  of  6 inches,  they  ought 
to  rise  9 inches  or  more.  Even  then  two  addi- 
tional openings  of  the  same  size  would  not  be  too 
much  for  a house  the  dimensions  of  the  one 
referred  to. — J.  C.  C. 

26-20  — Sparmannia  africana.  — The 
frost  must  be  kept  from  this  plant  if  it  is  to 
thrive.  It  usually  flowers  from  this  time  onwards 
for  several  months.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  its 
culture.  After  the  flowering  is  over  prune  the 
plants  into  shape,  and  put  in  a few  cuttings  to 
raise  stock  for  flowering  in  small  pots.  Ger  the 
orowth  made  early,  a little  warmth  to  start 
with  will  be  beneficial,  and  as  soon  as  the  young 
shoots  get  a little  firm,  or  say  early  in  July, 
place  the  plants  in  the  open  air,  and  keep  them 
there  till  the  end  of  September,  or  till  frost  is 
expected,  when  they  should  be  removed  to  a 
greenhouse  where  frost  does  not  enter.  I have 
seen  it  grown  as  a window-plant,  but  it  will 
not  endure  frost. — E.  H. 

This  plant  is  well  suited  to  a cool  green 

house,  but  as  the  frost  has  touched  yours  you 
must  be  growing  it  in  a decidedly  cold  house  ; 
a temperature  ranging  from  45  degs.  to  50  degs. 
will  answer  very  well.  Although  I have  known 
this  Sparmannia  to  bloom  freely  in  small  houses  it 
stands  a better  chance  in  a large,  airy  and  light 
conservatory,  standing  near  to  the  glass,  and 
occasionally  stimulated  with  weak  liquid- 
manure. — A.  G.  BuTLr;R. 

2G4S.— Palm-leaves  turning  brown 

There  is  more  than  one  cause  for  the  Palm- 

leaves  turningbrown.  The  excessively  dry  atmos- 
phere might  lead  to  it,  especially  if  gas  is  burned. 
Again,  too  much  or  too  little  water  would  have 
that  effect.  I had  a Palm  about  the  size  men- 
tioned brought  to  me  several  weeks  ago  to 
examine  just  in  the  same  condition,  and  on 
turning  it  out  I found  the  roots  very  unhealthy 
fiom  overwatering.  When  a Palm  gets  into  this 
condition  even  in  skilful  hands  it  will  take  at 


worth  the  candle.  Diyr.ess  at  the  root  would 
have  prettj'  much  the  same  ettect,  though  the 
recovery  of  the  p’ant  would  be  the  more  easily 
brought  about.  1 should  think  that  ,Standen  s 
manure  would  be  hardly  necessary  at  this 
season,  and,  under  any  circumstances,  the 
manure,  considering  the  plant  was  repotted  last 
year,  and  is  not  in  health,  had  better  be  dis- 
continued.— E.  H. 


2C17.— Bouvardias  for  cutting.— Si.x  of  tV  e best 
Bouvardias  are  Alfred  Neuner,  double,  pure-white  ; 1 resi- 
dent Garfield,  another  \arkty  with  double  pink-coloured 
flowers ; boih  the  above  produce  flowers  freely.  i ree- 
landi,  white;  Maiden's  Blush,  pinky-blush  flowers  ; Vresi- 
d-'iit  Cleveland,  richly-coloured  scarlet,  flowers  tfeblv  P>’°- 
duced  ; Dazzler,  scarlet,  dwarf,  iree-floweriii;;;.  J.  U.  r.. 

2,"i84.— Hot-waterboilers.-;-lf  y our  coil  hoilerispro- 
peily  set,  and  the  lurnace  is  provided  with  a door,  ash-pit 
door,  and  a damper  in  tlie  flue  for  regulating  the  draught,  it 
sliuuld  not  lie  more  wasteful  in  fuel  than  any  other  boiler. 
Neither  the  Loughborough  shape,  nor  any  other  form,  is 
more  economical  than  the  coil ; if  anything,  the  latter  is 
the  most  economical  of  all  up  to  a certain  amount  ot  heat- 
ing power.— J.  G.  S. 

You  will  certainly  find  a Loughborough  kofier,  or 
any  of  that  class,  more  economical  than  a coil  But  as 
with  these  you  getthe  heat  from  the  boiler  as  well  os  ihe 
pipes,  you  will  find  this  a disadvantage,  strange  as  it  iiiav 
seem,  with  so  small  an  apparatus,  unless  you  can  enclose 
a space  and  foiiu  a kind  of  hoihed.  On  the  whole,  I 
shciu'd  recommend  an  upright  “Gem”  boiler  instead 
especially  if  you  have  a ] ottiiig-shed  outside.— B.  L.  li. 

TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


BIRDS  AND  HOLLY-BERRIES. 
During  the  late  sharp  attack  of  winter  the 
birds  came  upon  us  in  fiocks,  and  devoured  the 
Holly-berries  in  such  a short  space  of  time  that 
one  had  hardly  any  opportunity  of  taking  pre- 
cautionary  measures — in  fact,  the  birds  appeared 
too  hungry  to  be  easily  scared  when  once  they 
found  a tree  of  shining  red  berries,  for  if  you 
shot  at  them  and  killed  some  the  others  would 
hardly  move  from  the  tree.  They  were  evidently 
birds  driven  by  the  severe  weather  from  some 
distance  in  search  of  food— principally  red- 
wings, thrushes,  and  starlings — and  in  about 
three  days  they  cleared  the  Holly-trees  of  their 
beautiful  crop  of  berries.  This  will  be  a great 
loss  to  Christmas  decorators,,  but  probably  we 
shall  get  plenty  of  Holly  brought  in  from  the 
New  Forest,  where  Holly  grows  very  plentifully, 
and  where,  from  the  large  number  of  trees, 
some  are  likely  to  escape,  even  when  others 
get  cleared,  for  birds  pitch  in  some  particular 
trees  and  avoid  others,  so  that  there  is  probably 
a good  deal  of  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
berries.  In  looking  round  for  subslilutes  for 
the  Holly,  I find  that  the  Cratiegus  Pyracantha 
is  aolow  with  berries  this  season,  and  is  m in- 
valuable thing  for  decoration,  as  the  brilliant 
berries  are  borne  in  neat  clusters,  flhen  there 
are  several  kinds  of  Cotoneaster  that  have  pretty 
neat  foliage,  and  berries  of  a less  brilliant  hue, 
but  very  pretty  and  neat  ; while  the  half-burst 
open  pods  of  the  Gladwyn  (Iris  fictidissima), 
with  the  coral-red  berries  peeping  out,  are  very 
useful.  These  ought  to  be  gatliered  at  once, 
for  when  cut,  and  hung  up  in  a dry  place  for  a 
little  while,  the  pods  expand  and  show  the 
berries  to  much  greater  advantage.  Ivy  has,  of 
late  years,  become  one  of  the  main  features  in 
Christmas  floral  decorations,  and  a good  supply 
of  long  trailing  sprays  ought  to  be  procured  at 
least  a week  before  it  is  needed  ; and  green 
Moss  in  quantity  is  indispensible. 

J.  G.,  Hants. 


up  a few  plants,  and  if  they  are  put  into  a tem- 
perature of  60  degs.  they  will  come  into  bloom 
in  March.  Paul’s  Crimson  Thorn  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  way,  and  will  give  equally  good 
results. — J.  C.  B. 

26-26.  - Shifting  a Rhododendron- 
bush — Rhododendions  are  difleient  to  most 
things  in  the  matter  of  fibrous  roots.  I have 
moved  these  at  pretty  well  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  when  the  plants  have  been  of  a moderate 
size  ; but  in  the  case  of  large  plants  not  recently 
removed,  now  the  season  is  so  far  advanced  I 
should  leave  them  till  April.  If  carefully  moved 
then,  with  a good  ball,  no  risk  will  be  run.  The 
greatest  harm  generally  occurs  if  a plant  is 
taken  from  a sheltered  position  to  an  exposed 
one. — E.  H. 

At  present  the  weather  is  very  unfavourable  for 

ihifUng  Rhododendrons  or  any  other  class  of  shrubs.  The 
end  of  October  or  early  in  November  is  a good  time.  It 
would  he  better  now  to  delay  the  work  until  a favourable 
occasion  in  the  early  spring  months.— J.  D.  E. 

You  had  better  move  your  Rhododendron  at  the 

end  of  March.— J,  C.  C. 

.1)33.—  Evergreen  climbers.— I should  recommend 
Escalionia  macrantha.  It  is  easily  taken  down  and  re- 
ir  ined,  and  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  evergreen  wall  plants, 
and  will  cover  the  wall  from  base  to  summit  in  a reason- 
able time.  Usually  the  fast-growing  things  leave  the  bot- 
tom ot  a wall  uncovered.— E.  H. 

I should  recommend  either  Ceanothus  or  one  of  the 

many  forms  of  climbing  Cotoueasters  for  your  purpose 
Ot  course,  some  of  the  Ivies,  when  once  fairly  establishel 
would  grow  faster,  but  I do  not  think  that  they  would  look 
so  neat  when  trained  on  a trellis. — A.  G.  Butler. 

2.T22.— Mistletoe  on  the  Oak.— A very  intelligent 
old  vardener  once  told  me  that  he  found  the  Mistletoe 
growing  upon  an  Oak-tree.  That  is  the  only  instance  I 
have  heard  of  its  being  so  found.  It  is,  however,  on  re- 
cord that  it  does  grow  on  the  Oak,  although  iiistai.ces 
of  its  doing  so  are  tare.— J.  C.  C. 


Some  fine  trees.— I send  you  the  size  of 
some  trees  on  my  lawn.  They  are  quite  healthy, 
with  branches  down  to  the  ground.  Rmus 
insisnis,  and  the  Araucaria  imbricala,  planted 
43  years  ago.  Pinus — Height,  86  feet ; girth  of 
bole,  13  feet  ; and  width,  spread  of  branches, 
49  feet.  Araucaria — Height,  46  feet  ; girth  of 
stem,  5 feet ; width,  spiead  of  branches,  20jeet. 
Wellingtonia  gigantea  (two  planted  in  1859)  — 
Height,  60  feet  and  70  feet  ; girth,  6 feet ; 
width,  23  feet.— Floea  B.  Bavley,  Colford 
Home,  Sidhurj/,  Suhnouth. 

The  Ha-wthorn  forced.— There  are  few 
things  more  delicious  than  the  perfume  of  the 
Hawthorn,  and  a small  bush  of  it  brought  into 
bloom  in  early  spring  will  fill  a good-sized  con- 
servatory with  grateful  fragrance.  Although 
some  few  make  a practice  of  forcing  it,  the 
generality  of  flower  lovers  have  probably  never 
enjoyed  it  in  this  way.  It  is  not  too  late  to  pot 


ESCALLONIAS. 

A QUERY  recently  appeared  in  Gardening 
relative  to  the  merits  of  one  of  the  best-known 
species  of  the  above-named  family  of  shrubs, 
but  a more  extended  notice  of  all  the  best  kinds 
may  be  welcome  and  useful  to  other  readeis. 
They  were  named  in  honour  of  Escallon,  Mho 
was  a Spanish  traveller,  and  found  the  fiist 
species  in  New  Grenada.  All  the  members  of 
this  family  are  natives  of  South  America,  and, 
consequently,  a little  tender,  but  some  are 
hardier  than  others,  leaving  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  this  respect.  In  northern  gardens  it 
would  be  advisable  to  give  them  the  shelter  of 
a wall  ; but  in  hundreds  of  favoured  places  in 
the  south  and  west  they  do  not  even  need  this. 
For  seaside  gardens  they  are  simply  invaluable, 
especially 

E.  MACRANTHA,  which  even  when  wet  with 
the  salt  sea  spray,  flourishes  with  the  greatest 
vigour,  and  is  even  used  as  a hedge  or 
shelter  plant  in  more  than  one  garden  upon  the 
south  and  west  coasts.  Evergreen  shrubs  are 
not,  as  a rule,  conspicuously  beautiful  flowering 
shrubs,  but  these  Escallonias  are  a notable 
exception.  The  richness  of  their  abundant  dark 
glossy-green  leafage  has  no  equal  among  other 
shrubs,  and  this  variety  is  particularly  good  in 
that  respect.  If  it  never  flowered  it  would  still 
be  a valuable  shrub,  but  from  spring  onwards 
into  the  summer  the  bushes  are  smothered  with 
large  rosy-crimson  flowers,  so  freely  produced 
and  effective  that  without  exaggeration  we 
mioht  say  this  was  one  of  the  very  best  ever- 
gre“en  and  flowering  shrubs  combined.  Although 
it  is  an  admirable  shrub  for  planting  against  a 
wall,  yet  in  such  a position  where  it  must  of 
necessity  be  somewhat  restricted  no  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  shrub’s  great  merits.  In  suitable 
gardens  isolated  specimens  will  attain  to  the 
height  of  quite  10  feet,  and  spread  out  into  huge 
bushes  from  40  feet  to  50  feet  in  circumference. 
Such  a specimen  standing  alone  upon  an  open 
verdant  lawn  M'ill  show  better  than  any  ■words 
can  tell  the  great  value  and  beauty  of  this 
shrub,  particularly  in  places  that  demand 
special  subjects,  such  as  seaside  gardens,  xvhere 
owners  are  sometimes  at  a loss  to  know  what 
they  can  plant  with  a certainty  of  its  thriving 
and  looking  well.  There  is  a variety  of  E. 
macrantha  named  sanguinea,  which  has  flowers 
of  a much  deeper  red  colour — a bright  and 
attractive  shade.  u . 

E.  Ingrami  is  another  very  fane  kind,  but  it 
is  not  a natural  species.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
of  seedling  origin,  and  has  the  reputation  ot 
being  even  hardier  than  E.  macrantha. 

E RUBRA  is  someMliat  similar  to  the  first- 
named  kind,  but  yet  distinct ; the  flowers,  as  ; 
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the  name  implies,  being  reil,  whilst  they  appear 
from  July  to  September.  It  makes  a handsome 
shrub,  and  in  favoured  districts  grows  quite  6 
feet  high. 

E.  Phii.ii-pian.a.  is  a valuable  kind,  making  a 
. pretty  bush  of  from  4 feet  to  5 feet  in  height. 
It  was  introduced  from  Valdivia  about  twelve 
years  ago  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  It  also  appears 
to  be  as  hard}'  as  any,  since  it  flourishes  in  gar- 
dens about  London,  looking  healthy,  and,  in 
its  season,  flowering  freely.  It  is  evergreen,  and 
I has  smaller  leaves  than  tire  above  kinds,  whilst 
I its  flowers  are  white,  and  borne  in  .small  branches 
terminating  the  shoot  (see  illustration).  In  J uly, 
when  the  flush  of  early-flowering  shrubs  is  over, 
i,  this  one  bursts  out  into  a profusion  of  bloom, 
''  the  bushes  being  literally  wreathed  in  white, 
the  effect  being  very  beautiful  in  the  twilight  of 
the  ling  warm  evenings  in  July.  It  is  not 
by  any  means  a common  shrub  in  gardens,  but 
worthy  of  more  extended  planting  in  collections 
of  choicer  things. 

E jio.vTEVtoKN'Sis  is  the  same  as  E.floribunda, 
and  a very  old  species,  suitable  alike  for  the 
open  garden,  as  a bush  in  some  places,  or  as  a 
wall  shrub.  It  flowers  in  July,  the  flowers  being 
I large,  white,  and  borne  in  loose  clusters  ter- 
minating the  shoots.  This,  too,  is  one  of  the 
best  kinds. 

E.  oiiGANENsis,  from  the  Organ  Mnuitains,  is 
a lovely  kind,  but  now  rarely  met  with.  The 


shoots,  both  stem  and  branch,  are  of  a reddish- 
brown  colour  ; the  leaves  are  of  a deep  dark- 
green,  with  a distinct  reddish  margin  upon  their 
upper  surfaces,  whilst  the  flowers  are  of  a deep- 
rose  colour,  clear  bright,  and  effective.  E. 
pterocladon  is  another  kind  not  often  met  with, 
nor  is  it  particularly  striking.  It  does  not  grow 
much  more  than  a yard  high,  has  very  small 
leaves,  and  pink  and  white  flowers.  All  these 
Escallonias  grow  freely  in  any  garden  soil,  and 
they  are  easily  increased  by  suckers,  cuttings, 
or  layers.  A striking  feature  might  be  made 
by  planting  boldly  all  the  best  kinds  in  some 
seaside  garden  upon  the  south  or  west  coast, 
where  they  would  develop  all  their  beauty. 


Pentas  carnea  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
warm-house  plants  in  cultivation.  It  grows 
with  great  freedom,  cuttings  struck  in  spring 
making  good-sized  specimens  by  the  autumn,  if 
grown  on  liberally.  The  flow'ers  are  of  a delicate 
pinkish-white,  produced  at  the  points  of  the 
shoots,  and  suitable  for  bouquets  and  choice 
floral  decorations.  Cuttings  put  in  during 
March  in  a temperature  of  about  60  degs. 
quickly  form  roots.  The  young  plants  shoaald 
be  grown  on  near  the  glass,  and  where  they 
have  a fair  amount  of  air  in  fine  weather, 
but  with  shade  from  hot  sun.  By  the  middle 
of  August  they  will  have  made  good  growth, 
and  during  September  they  should  be  more 
I freely  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  in  order  to 
I well  ripen  the  wood. — Byfleet. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

The  following  notes,  I hope,  may  help  readers 
of  Gardening  who  feel  a difiioulty  how  to 
winter  their  plants  or  strike  and  winter  cuttings 
for  next  season’s  display  of  bloom.  Many  have 
probably  been  to  one  of  the  many  Chrysanthe- 
mum exhibitions  nov/  annually  held  during 
November,  or  maybe  have  visited  some  friend 
and  there  seen  a display  of  bloom,  leaving  with 
a resolve  to  grow  a few  plants  to  enliven  a 
portion  of  the  dull  period  of  the  year.  Where 
the  reader  is  possessed  of  a greenhouse  or  frame 
he  will,  no  doubt,  desire  to  try  his  hand  at 
striking  cuttings,  although  he  had  better  wait 
till  the  mouth  of  February  and  then  purchase 
them  already  rooted,  as  there  is  risk  to  be 
run  of  the  cuttings  nob  striking,  or  damping  off  ; 
but  presuming  cuttings  are  obtained  they  should 
be  treated  as  follows  : — 

I How  TO  STRIKE  CUTTINGS. — For  striking  cut- 
Itings  a particularly  good  soil  is  nob  required,  in 
fact,  they  may  be  struck  iu  almost  any  ordinary 
^garden  soil  (providing  it  is  not  too  heavy),  with 
The  addition  of  silver-sand ; but  a good  compost 
Ifor  striking  cuttings  consists  of  equal  quanti- 
jties  of  loam  and  leaf-soil,  with  the  addition  of 
'plenty  of  silver-sand,  and  if  leaf-soil  is  not  to  be 
jhad  Cocoa-nut-fibre  refuse  will  do  as  well.  The 


cuttings  are  best  struck  in  .‘l-inch  pots,  which 
should  be  perfectly  clean  and  well  crocked  so  as 
to  ensure  thorough  drainage.  Fill  up  the  pots 
nearly  to  the  rims  with  soil,  and  press  it  down 
firmly,  and  over  this  place  a lay  er  of  silv'er-sand. 
The  strongest  cuttings  should  be  selected  and 
taken  off  with  a sharp  knife,  and  should  be 
about  ,3  inches  or  4 inches  long ; this  length  is 
quite  sufficient,  for  the  object  now  is  merely  to 
get  them  rooted,  there  will  be  plenty  of  time 
for  them  to  commence  growing  and  make  plants 
when  the  days  lengthen.  Neatly  cut  off  a few 
of  the  lower  leaves  and  they  will  then  be  ready 
for  inserting  in  the  pots.  Four  or  five  cuttings 
should  be  inserted  around  the  sides  of  each  pot, 
and  the  soil  should  be  pressed  firmly  about 
them.  This  done,  sprinkle  them  with  water, 
and  the  operation  so  far  will  be  complete. 

Wintering  cuttings. — If  the  amateur  is 
only  possessed  of  a frame,  the  pots  can  be  placed 
in  such  frameon  a layerof  ashes ; but  abetterplan 
is  to  procure  a little  Cocoa-nut-fibre  refuse,  and 
put  a layer  in  the  frame  to  the  depth  of  3 inches 
or  4 inches,  into  which  plunge  the  pots  up  to 
their  rims.  This  will  be  found  a good  protection 
during  frosty  weather.  Keep  the  frame  shut  up 
close  till  the  cuttings  have  taken  root,  then 
admit  air  on  every  favourable  occasion  to  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  drawn.  During  frosty 
weather  the  frame  should  be  covered  over  with 
mats,  and  if  the  sides  are  protected  with  a little 
short  litter  it  will  greatly  help  to  keep  out  the 
cold.  Those  who  are  possessed  of  a greenhouse 
can  winter  their  cuttings  with  more  ease  and 
safety.  They  should  be  placed  on  the  stage 


away  from  draughts  of  air,  and  be  looked  over 
occasionally  to  see  that  none  want  water  ; or  the 
pots  may  be  stood  in  deep  boxes,  over  which  a 
sheet  of  glass  can  be  placed.  This  latter  plan 
is  a very  good  one  to  adopt,  as  it  greatly  pre- 
vents the  cuttings  from  flagging.  The  cuttings 
should  be  looked  oi'er  occasionally,  and  any 
leaves  showing  signs  of  damping  off' should  be  at 
once  removed.  With  ordinary  care  the  cuttings 
will  be  rooted  by  February  and  be  ready  for 
potting  off  singly.  Plants  that  have  bloomed 
this  season  should  be  allowed  to  get  a little  dry 
at  the  roots,  and  they  should  then  be  cut  down 
to  within  0 inches  of  the  soil.  If  they  are  then 
exposed  to  the  open  air  for  a day  or  two  it  will 
greatly  benefit  them,  as  the  cuttiugs  will  get 
firm  and  not  be  so  liable  to  damp  off  when  in- 
serted in  the  cutting  pots. 

CiiRYSANTiiE.MUMS  I’LANTED  OUT  permanently 
should,  after  they  have  done  blooming,  be  cut 
down  to  within  6 inches  of  the  soil.  A little 
protecting  material  should  be  placed  around  the 
roots  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  the 
plants  will  throw  up  a quantity  of  suckers  from 
the  roots.  The  plants  should  then  be  taken  up, 
the  ground  well  manured,  and  the  roots  divided 
and  replanted  ; they  will  then  make  nice  plants 
for  another  season’s  display  of  bloom. 

W.  E.  Boyce,  Ilijlujate,,  Ah 

2.389.  — Chrysanthemums  out  - of  - 
doors. — “ E.  T.  D.”  should  have  mentioned  iu 
what  part  of  the  country  he  resides,  a good  deal 
depending  upon  the  local  climate.  In  any  of 
the  southern,  western,  or  more  favoured  midland 
counties,  he  may,  however,  plant  out  such  varie- 
ties as  E.  Molyneux,  Sunflower,  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  Empress  of  India,  Cullingfcrdi,  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  Mens.  J.  Laing,  in  a sheltered 
situation,  with  a fair  prospect  of  success.  The 
rest  of  those  mentioned  are,  however,  either  too 
tender  or  too  late  to  stand  much  of  a chance  in 
ordinary  seasons.  Generally  speaking,  the  best 
Chrysanthemums  for  out-door  planting  are  the 
old  hardy-garden  kinds,  with  a selection  of 
the  early-flowering  hybrid  Pompons,  hybrid 
Japanese,  and  some  of  the  reflexed  class.  As  a 
rule,  the  late  or  November-flowering  large  in- 
curved and  Japanese  varieties  are  not  to  be 
depended  upon  without  shelter. — B.  C.  R. 

2619.  — Chrysanthemums  under 
glass. — “Amateur,”  no  doubt,  undeistauds 
that  Chrysanthemums  are  generally  grown  iu 
the  open  air  from  the  middle  of  May  until  the 
first  week  in  October  ; that  being  s >,  I presume 
he  requires  information  regarding  the  best 
means  of  striking  the  cuttings  and  the  treat- 
ment the  plants  require  up  to  that  time.  I will, 
therefore,  give  a few  general  instructions  ex- 
tending over  that  period  that  will  be  applicable 
to  all  amateurs  who  require  flowers  for  ordinary 
decoration.  In  the  first  place,  I may  mention 
that  the  middle  of  February  is  quite  soon  enough 
to  begin  taking  cuttings  for  the  class  of  cultiva- 
tors for  whom  I now  write.  The  cuttings  will 
then  be  in  a better  condition  to  make  roots,  as 
they  will  be  firmer  and  stronger  ; besides  this, 
the  season  will  be  more  advanced,  when  they 
will  root  quicker  and  with  much  less  trouble 
than  when  they  are  inserted  before  Christmas. 
Select  the  strongest  cuttings  at  the  time  I have 
stated  and  insert  them  singly  in  3-inch  pots, 
and  stand  them  on  a bench  in  the  warmest  part 
of  the  greenhouse,  away  from  currents  of  air  as 
much  as  possible.  In  about  six  weeks  they  will  be 
sufficiently  rooted  to  be  transferred  to  pots  2 inches 
larger.  After  the  plants  are  well  established 
in  these  pots  the  tops  may  be  pinched  off.  If 
a cold  pit  or  frame  is  available,  they  should  be 
placed  in  it  about  the  end  of  April,  and  in  mild 
weather  the  lights  may  be  taken  off  during  the 
day.  Towards  the  end  of  May  the  stock  may 
be  placed  in  the  open  air.  The  tops  may  be 
taken  off  once  more  while  they  are  occupying 
5-inch  pots.  In  a general  way,  the  last  pinch- 
ing should  take  place  in  the  second  week  in 
June,  and  ten  days  or  so  later  the  plants  should 
be  transferred  to  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to 
flower.  There  is  nothing  gained  in  using  large 
pots ; the  strongest  plants  may  have  those 
8 inches  in  diameter,  and  the  weak  ones  one  a 
size  less.  With  regard  to  soil,  well-rotted  turfy 
loam  three  parts,  and  one  part  rotten  manure, 
with  a good  sprinkle  of  sand,  is  the  best  com- 
post. But  where  loam  is  not  available,  good, 
fairly  heavy  garden-mould,  liberally  sprinkled 
with  sand,  will  grow  Chrysanthemums  fairly 
well.  The  growth  will  want  supporting  with 
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sliuks  auJ  ties,  and  as  soon  as  the  flower-buds 
are  formed  the  plants  should  receive  constant 
supplies  of  some  liquid  stimulant,  such  as  soot- 
water  or  manure-water  properly  diluted.  Not 
later  than  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  October 
the  plants  should  be  taken  to  the  structure  in 
which  they  are  to  flower. — J.  C.  C. 


OUTDOOR  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

2579 — [f  “ Mr.  Mbn.  Gordon  has  no  shelter 
whatever  for  the  Chrysanthemums  he  proposes 
to  grow  out-of-doors,  I would  advise  him  to  con- 
fine his  selection  to  the  early  flowering  kinds, 
which,  in  most  cases,  would  be  practically  over 
by  the  date  he  gives — October  18th — but  if  he  has 
any  means  of  aftbrding  them  a little  protection, 
such  as  a south  wall  for  instance,  at  the  base  of 
Avhich  he  could  put  out  the  plants  in  some  fairly 
good  soil,  ho  could  then  grow  many  of  the 
ordinary  November  flowering  varieties,  of  which 
the  reflexed  Pompon  and  single  kinds  are  the 
most  suitable,  as  they  do  not  withhold  moisture 
from  rain  and  night  dews  nearly  so  much  as  the 
incurved  or  larger  kinds  of  Japanese  do.  Old 
plants  are  really  the  best  for  outdoor  growth, 
as  so  many  more  shoots  can  be  had  from  each 
plant.  Instead  of  throwing  those  plants  away 
which  flowered  the  previous  season  in  pots, 
remove  some  of  the  outer  soil  from  the  roots  and 
plant  these  old  stools  where  needed,  and  abetter 
result  will  be  achieved  the  same  year  than  can 
be  had  from  cuttings  the  first  season.  If  cuttings 
must  be  depended  upon  for  next  year’s  supply, 

I would  advise,  if  plenty  are  available,  to  insert 
three  cuttings  around  the  side  of  a 3 -inch  pot 
about  the  middle  of  January,  using  sandy  soil, 
and  place  the  pots  in  a cold  frame,  keeping  them 
free  from  frost.  When  the  cuttings  are  well 
rooted  shift  the  plants  into  pots  one  size  larger, 
without  disturbing  the  roots  or  plants,  allowing 
all  three  to  grow  together.  Admit  plenty  of 
air  to  the  plants  to  keep  them  stocky,  as  upon 
this  depends  so  much  their  future  appearance. 
Tall,  lanky  plants,  the  result  of  insufficient  venti- 
lation and  space  for  the  plants  in  their  initia- 
tory stage,  never  progress  so  well  as  stocky, 
hardy-grown  ones  do. 

E.rRLY  FLOWERisc;  OR  September  varie- 
ties : Mad.  Desgrange  (white),  G.  Wermig 
(yellow),  Mrs.  Burrell  (primrose),  Blushing 
Bride  (bright  and  lilac,  fading  to  a deep  blush), 
Lyon  (deep  rosy-purple),  Mignon  (orange- 
yellow).  Frederick  Pele  (deep  crimson-red,  tipped 
light-gold),  Mdlle.  Jolivart  (pure-white). 

October  varieties  : James  Salter  (lilac), 
E.  G.  Henderson  & Son  (golden-red,  reverse 
crimson),  Soeur  Melanie  (white),  M.  E.  Pynaert 
van  Geert  (yellow,  striped  red),  Lady  Selborne 
(white),  Bouquet  Estival  (deep-rose),  Isidore 
Feral  (rose-lilac),  La  Vierge  (pure-white,  very 
dwarf),  Wm.  Holmes  (rich  brownish-crimson). 

November  varieties  : Golden  Christine 

(light  fawn-yellow),  White  Christine  (white). 
Pink  Christine  (pink).  King  of  Crimsons  (rich- 
crimson),  Annie  Salter  (golden-yellow).  Dr. 
Macary  (lilac).  E.  M. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  CONSERVA- 
TORY DECORATION. 

258.3. — “Unsuccessful”  will  find  the  follow- 
ing a good  selection  of  varieties  for  providing 
plants  suitable  for  conservatory  decoration  or 
for  the  supply  of  cut  blooms  in  quantity.  The 
best  time  to  put  in  the  cuttings  is  about  the 
middle  of  January,  singly  in  small  pots,  those  2| 
inches  in  diameter  being  the  best.  Choose  short 
stocky  cuttings,  about  3 inches  long,  place  one 
crockatthebottomof  each  pot,  and  overthissome 
rough  leaves.  Fill  the  pots  with  a compost  of 
loam  and  leaf-soil  in  equal  parts,  with  a good 
sprinkle  of  sharp  silver-sand  as  well ; insert  the 
cuttings  firmly  in  the  middle  of  the  pots  ; give 
a gentle  watering  to  settle  the  soil  about  the 
cuttings  to  make  them  firm,  especially  at  the 
base.  Place  the  pots  under  handlights  in  a cool 
house,  keeping  the  lights  close,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  admitting  air  for  an  hour  in  the  morning 
to  dissipate  condensed  moisture  on  the  glass, 
which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  tends  to  make  the 
cuttings  damp.  The  chief  point  to  observe  in 
cultivating  plants  for  conservatory  decoration, 
which  are  usually  termed  “bushes,”  is  to  main- 
tain a stocky  growth,  whereby  abundance  of 
good  foliage  is  obtained  and  preserved.  Without 
ample  leafage  the  plants  are  poor  subjects  in 
a decorative  point  of  view.  The  shoots  should 


be  stopped  or  back  pinched  twice — onceM'hen  the 
single  stem  from  the  cutting  reaches  4 inches 
high,  and  again  when  the  shoots,  which  are  the 
result  of  this  first  stopping,  attain  a length  of 
4 inches  from  the  junction  from  whence  they 
spring.  Afterwards  all  shoots  which  grow 
should  be  preserved,  and  these  will,  in  time,  pro- 
duce a profusion  of  flowers  which  need  no  dis- 
budding, but  allow  all  to  develo|)  in  a natural 
manner.  The  result  of  such  treatment  willbe  that 
branches,  thickly  covered  with  blossoms,  fully  2 
feet  long,  can  be  had,  and  which  make  grand 
objects  for  the  decoration  of  large  vases  in  the 
house.  For  the  further  information  of  “ Unsuc- 
cessful”! have  added  the  colour  of  each  variety 
to  the  name  given.  Incurved  : Mrs.  G.  Rundle 
(white),  Mrs.  Dixon  (yellow),  George  Glenny 
(primrose),  Alfred  S liter  (clear  lilac-pink), 
aureum  mulbiflorum  (bright-yellow),  Barbara 
(bright-amber,  shaded  orange),  Blonde  Beauty 
(wliite,  tipped  rose),  Jardin  des  Plantes  (orange- 
yellow),  Golden  Queen  of  England  (bronze- 
yellow),  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington  (rose-pink), 
Mrs.  Norman  Davis  (rich  golden-yellow).  Lord 
Alcester  (pale-  primrose).  Prince  Alfred  (rose- 
carmice,  shaded  purple),  Lord  IVolseley  (bronzy- 
red).  Reflexed;  Chevalier  Domage  (deep  golden- 
yellow),  Cloth  of  Gold  (light-yellow),  Elsie  (pale 
canary-yello w,  which  passes  to  creamy-white), 
Dr.  Sharpe  (rich  purple-magenta),  Golden  Chr  is- 
tine (light  fawn-yellow),  Cullingfordi  (brilliant 
crimson,  reverse  of  florets  golden),  James  Carter 
(bronze),  Phideas  (rose-blush),  Mrs.  Forsyth 
(white),  Julia  Lagravfere  (dark  crimson-red).  King 
of  Crimsons  (rich  dark-crimson),  Felicity  (creamy- 
white).  Japanese:  Lady  Selborne  (white). 

Avalanche  (snow-white),  Bertier  Rendatler 
(orange,  shaded  with  yellow  and  red).  Bouquet 
Fait  (soft  rose-pink),  Florence  Percy  (creamy- 
white),  Hiver  fleuri  (creamy-white,  slightly 
sufi'used  with  rose),  Mdlle.  Lacroix  (pure-white), 
Mr.  Garnar  (rich-yellow,  young  blooms  tinted 
bronze),  Mons.  Bernard  (purple-violet),  Edwin 
Molyneux  (crimson,  gold-reverse),  Val  d’Andom) 
(chestnut-red,  shaded-orange),  Mdme.  C.  Au- 
diguier  (mauve).  Sunflower  (yellow).  La 
Nymphe  (peach).  Buttercup  (rich-yellow), 
Elaine  (pure-white),  Ethel  (white,  late),  L’lle 
des  Plaisirs  (crimson  and  yellow),  Mdme.  de 
Sevin  (rosy-purple),  Mdme.  Louise  Leroy 
(white),  M.  Astorg  (silver-white),  Mons.  W. 
Holmes  (dark-crimson,  reverse  golden),  Mons. 
E.  Pynaert  van  Geert  (golden-yellow,  striped 
red),  William  Robinson  (salmon-orange),  Peter 
the  Great  (lemon-yellow).  Source  d’Or  (bright- 
orange,  shaded  gold).  E.  M. 


GROUPS  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR 
SHOW. 

2600.  —The  questions  relating  to  show  groups 
of  Chrysanthemums,  asked  by  “ Not  Dis- 
heartened,” open  up  a wide  subject,  which 
affects  the  managers  of  exhibitions  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  There  is  no  rule  by  any 
authorised  person,  judge  or  otherwise,  that  is 
binding  in  any  way  upon  any  society,  each  one 
being  at  liberty  to  make  classes  in  a manner  best 
suited  to  their  own  requirements.  Societies 
have  a common  way  of  wording  the  class  in  the 
following : “The  best  groupof  Chrysanthemums, 
quality  and  general  effect  to  be  the  leading 
features.”  The  judges  then  are  often  instructed 
to  give  the  greater  weight  to  the  quality  of  the 
blooms  borne  by  the  plants,  which  makes  the 
finest  mass  of  flower,  of  course.  But  in  spite  of 
having  good  blooms,  if  the  arrangement  was  ex- 
oessively  bad,  and  the  stakes  very  much  exposed 
at  the  front,  these  defects  would  weigh  con- 
siderably with  the  judges  in  making  their 
awards.  To  make  an  imposing  group  it  is  not 
necessary  to  employ  more  than  the  Japanese  and 
incurved  sections.  Reflexed  flowers,  as  a rule, 
do  not  show  up  well  in  a group — if  I except  such 
varieties  as  Cullingfordi,  which  is  decidedly  one 
of  the  best  kinds  in  existence  for  the  purpose — 
I mean  the  ordinary  type  of  the  reflexed  flowers 
of  which  the  Christine  family  are  examples  ; 
these  varieties  have  such  a tendency  to  hang 
their  heads  without  much  pains  has  been  taken 
to  secure  them  firmly  in  an  upright  position. 
The  ordinary  Anemone  varieties  are  too  stiff  in 
appearance  to  give  a pleasing  effect  in  a group, 
and  Pompons  are  objectionable,  as  they  dete- 
riorate from  the  quality  of  the  whole  by  the 
smallness  of  their  blooms.  What  is  needed  is 
to  make  an  effective  group  of  Chrysanthemums, 
aocordingtothepresentM'ording  of  the  schedules. 


and  an  exhibitor  must  comply  with  this, 
independent  of  what  his  feelings  may  be  in  the 
matter.  It  is  the  managers  of  societies  who 
make  the  laws,  and  exhibitors  have  to  obey  them 
— that  is,  if  the  -winning  of  prizes  is  a thing  to 
study.  To  proceed  properly,  the  plants  should 
be  cultivated  on  the  cutting-down  principle, 
with  the  object  of  reducing  their  height. 
Blooms  of  good  quality  are  required.  This  is 
an  especial  point  to  study.  The  foliage  should 
be  good,  and  that  on  the  front  row  should  be 
feathered  down  to  the  soil  in  the  pot.  The 
plants  for  the  front  row  should  not  be  more  than 
2 feet  high,  exclusive  of  the  pots,  if  possible. 
Plants  of  this  class  make  a neat  margin  to  the 
group,  and  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  using 
Pompons,  as  the  others,  if  they  have  gooil 
blooms,  make  a much  better  display  than  do  the 
Pompous.  No  harm  is  done  if  the  tallest  plants 
at  the  back  of  the  group  reach  0 feet  high,  pro- 
viding the  group  is  of  a good  size.  The 
blooms  should  be  fresh,  and  free  from  stale  or 
damp  petals.  These  should  be  removed,  and 
it  Japanese  varieties  preponderate,  so  much  the 
better.  Plants  which  have  poor,  or  partly- 
expanded  flowers,  should  not  be  employed,  as 
they  mar  the  effect  of  better  blooms  in  juxtapo- 
sition. The  Incurved  kinds  should  be  evenly 
spread  over  the  whole  group.  The  Japanese 
give  a lightness  to  the  heavier  appearance  of 
tho  incurved  sorts.  The  blooms  should  not  be 
crowded.  Each  one  should  have  sufficient  space 
to  stand  clear  of  its  neighbour.  The  colours 
should  be  arranged  to  harmonisewith  each  other. 
Never  place  two  yellows  together  of  different 
shades.  Dark  and  white  go  well  for  effect." 
According  to  the  present  wording  of  the  classes 
for  groups  the  exhibitor  who  has  the  require-^ 
ments  as  given  above — good  blooms,  dwarf 
plants,  ample  foliage,  and  neatly  arranged,' 
should  be  entitled  to  consideration  on  the  part 
of  the  judges^ E.  M.  I 

Japanese  Chrysanthemum  -Ava-* 
lanche. — I have  observed  a peculiarity  in 
this  variety,  which  would  be  interesting  to 
have  more  fully  explained.  In  January,  1889,’ 

I got  two  cuttings  of  it  from  a friend,  who 
had  been  remarkably  successful  with  it,  and  I 
grew  them  with  every  care,  using  a compost  of 
loam,  with  a little  leaf-mould,  and  one-sixth 
part  bone-dust.  The  result  was  two  strong^ 
plants,  which  I kept  each  to  a single  stem,- 
allowing  one  blossom  on  one  plant,  and  two  oij 
the  other.  The  plants  were  the  finest  in  niyj 
collection  ; but  the  blooms  disappointed  me  veryl 
much,  for,  instead  of  being  large  and  heavy,'* 
with  long,  narrow,  curved  petals  something  like ! 

‘ a pure-white  Belle  Paule,  I got  a comparatively,’ 
small  and  compact  flower,  with  smooth,  broad t 
petals,  regular  and  round  in  form,  sliglitly  in-" 
curved,  and  rather  like  a Victoria  Aster  in 
shape.  I compared  my  blooms  with  those! 
exhibited  at  the  Taunton  Chrysanthemum  Show 
last  month,  and  I found  they  resembled  Mrs." 
H.  Cannell  more  than  any  other  flower  in  the 
show.  They  were  not  in  the  least  like  the 
genuine  Avalanche  there  exhibited,  except  in 
colour.  I sent  a bloom  to  my  friend  who  had 
supplied  me  with  the  cuttings,  and  he  has 
assured  me  that  I had  the  right  plant,  but  that 
my  culture  had  been  at  fault  in  not  using  manure 
enough.  I should  very  much  like  to  know  if 
this  is  so,  and,  in  that  case,  how  can  I improve 
on  my  culture  so  as  to  get  the  right  blooms? 
Will  shoots  from  my  present  plants  be  of  any 
use  to  strike,  or  must  I discard  them,  and  get 
fresh  cuttings  ? It  is  to  be  noticed  that  all  three 
blooms  that  I got  were  of  the  same  nature. 
They  were  beautiful  enough  in  themselves,  but 
they  were  not  like  those  of  the  true  Avalanche. 
— North  Currv. 

2573.— Pompon  Chrysanthemums.— 
“Mum”  will  find  the  following  varieties  of 
Pompon  Chrysanthemums  give  satisfaction  if 
cultivated  carefully.  The  best  form  to  grow 
this  section  in  is  what  is  known  as  “bush’ 
plants.  Say,  pinch  out  the  point  of  the  single 
shoot  when  3 inches  high,  repeating  this  pinch- 
ing of  the  shoots,  which  will  be  the  result  of  the 
first  stopping  when  they  have  grown  4 inches 
long.  Afterwards,  allow  all  shoots  to  grow  on 
uninterruptedly,  and  all  buds  which  form  on  the 
shoots  to  develop  into  blooms.  The  middle  of  , 
January  will  be  soon  enough  to  insert  the  cut-  I 
tings,  which  are  best  placed  two  in  a small  pot,  j 
putting  them  under  hand-lights  in  a cool-house, 
where,  in  three  weeks,  they  should  be  well 
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rooted.  Mile.  Marthe  (white),  Golden  Mile. 
Marthe  (golden),  Mile.  Elise  Dordan  (soft  lilac- 
pink),  Marabout  ( white-fringed  florets),  Model 
of  Perfection  (rosy-lilac),  Mrs.  Bateman  (orange- 
brown),  Snowdrop  (pure-white,  very  small  and 
compact),  Primrose  League  (as  its  name  denotes, 
primrose,  a sport  from  Snowdrop),  St.  Michael 
(rich  golden-yellow),  Elenore  (crimson-brown, 
edve  gold).  La  Purete  (white),  Lizzie  Holmes 
(canary-yellow,  tipped  rose),  Fanny  (deep-crim- 
son), Black  Douglas  (rich  dark-crimson),  Rosi- 
nants  (b'ush-rose),  Nelly  Rainford  (buff-yellow, 
very  free),  Ad^le  Presette  (rose-lilac,  fimbriated), 
and  President  (dark  rosy-crimson).  I have 
added  the  colours,  thinking  that  “Mum”  would 
prefer  to  know  what  to  expect  when  the  time 
comes  round  for  the  plants  to  flower  next 
November. — E.  M. 

2o7.3.— Pompon  Chrysanthemums.— 

A dozen  of  the  best  of  the  true  Pompon  class 
are:  Mai.  Marthe  (white).  Golden  Mad. 

IMarthe,  Rosinante  (blush),  St.  Michael  (deep- 
gold),  Fanny  (deep-red),  Dupont  de  I’Eure 
(golden-yellow).  President  (carmine),^  Purity 
( wliite)  ; and  the  four  forms  of  Cedo  Nulli  (white, 
golden,  lilac,  and  brown).  The  flowers  of 
Mile.  Elise  Dordan  are  of  exquisite  form  and 
colour  (rose),  but  the  plant  grows  rather  tall. 

Six  other  varieties  of  neat  dwarf  habit  and 
small  flowers  are:  Bob  (maroon).  Snowdrop 
(white,  late).  Yellow  Snowdrop,  Mrs.  Hutt 
(bronzy-orange).  Lilac  Gem,  and  La  Vogue.  Or 
some  of  the.  Anemone-flowered  Pompons  might 
be  substituted  ; they  are  very  pretty  : Antonius 
(golden).  Mad.  Moulsie  (yellow,  white  petals), 
Regulus  (cinnamon).  Firefly  (bright-red),  Astrea 
(rosy-lilac),  and  Miss  Nightingale  (blush),  are 
some  of  the  best  kinds.  I think  you  would  find 
a few  of  the  reflexed  class,  such  as  Chev. 
Domage,  Dr.  Sharpe,  King  of  Crimsons,  and 
J ulia  Lagravere,  also  very  useful.  As  well  as 
some  of  the  early  flowering  or  hybrid  Japanese— 
e.rj.,  Wm.  Holmes  and  Lady  Selborne  ; they  are 
much  more  effective  than  the  true  Pompons. 

B.  0.  R. 

2.32.3.— Specimen  Chrysanthemums. 

To  grow  good  specimens  of  large  size,  such  as 

are  seen  at  exhibitions,  requires  that  the  cultural 
details  of  the  work  should  be  well  carried  out  ; 
and  the  propagation  of  the  plants  also  requires 
that  the  cultivator  should  have  some  knowledge 
cf  the  character  of  the  different  varieties.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  incurved  variety — Mrs.  Geo. 
Rundle,  or  varieties  of  it ; Geo.  Glenny,  and 
Mrs.  Dixon.  Large,  handsome  specimens  of 
these  can  be  obtained  in  one  season  from  cuttings 
taken  in  November  or  December.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  excellent  incurved  variety— Lady 
Hardinge,  and  its  sport  Mrs.  Shipman— should 
be  grown  from  a two-year-old  plant;  but  exhibi- 
tion Chrysanthemums  have  to  be  grown  from 
single  stems  ; and  to  obtain  plants  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  over  those  that  have  been  grown 
the  previous  year  for  the  production  of  large 
blooms.  They  have  long  clean  stems  a yard 
high,  less  or  more,  and  on  examination  some  will 
be  found  with  shoots  growing  from  the  stems, 
witliin  Cinches  or  less  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Cut  the  stem  cloau  through  above 
these  shoots,  shake  the  plant  out,  and  repot 
into— say  a 7-inch  pot.  This  should  be  done  in 
November  or  December,  and  the  plants  ought  to 
be  kept  in  a light,  airy  greenhouse,  near  the 
glass  roof.  They  will  grow  a little  during  the 
winter,  and  in  February  or  March  should  be 
repotted  in  O-inch  pots,  to  be  shifted  on  again  into 
1 1 - inch  pots  in  .luiie  ; and  in  these  they  will  pro- 
luce  their  flowers.  They  like  good  loam  to  grow 
in,  enriched  with  a third  part  of  decayed  stable- 
manure,  some  leaf-mould  added  to  it  if  the  loam 
is  heavy,  and  a portion  of  oyster-shells  pounded 
up.  Entire  oyster-shells  are  excellent  to  use 
for  drainage.  The  plants  really  ought  to  be 
under  some  sort  of  glass  protection  until  May. 
Indeed,  I well  remember  turning  some  choice 
plants  into  the  open  air  on  the  8th  day  of  May, 
and  a sudden  change  the  day  after  gave  us 
8 degs.  of  frost,  and  the  plants  were  thereby 
much  crippled.  The  young-growing  shoots  must 
be  stopped  twice  besides  the  first  stopping  of 
the  leading  shoot  when  it  has  grown  9 inches. 
'Train  the  shoots  out  in  the  form  of  a dwarf 
bush  during  the  summer  and  autumn. — J.  D.  B. 

2(i2f>  — Ohrysanthemum  cuttings.— These  will 
strike  well  i?i  a o.)ol  greenhouse,  and  make  better  plants 
than  If  r iised  in  hPit.  They  will  do  better  if  placed  under 
II  u .handlight  than  if  exposed  ;to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
\ K.  If. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

* All  queries  and.  replies  to  queries  in- 
tended for  insertion  in  “ Gardening  ” for 
Saturday,  January  3rd,  1891,  must  be 
received  at  this  office  not  later  than  the 
first  post  on  Tuesday  morning,  Dec.  23rd, 
as,  owing  to  the  Cnrlstmas  holidays,  we 
have  to  go  to  press  on  Wednesday.  Dec.  24 


RQLBS  POROORRaSPONDHSTTS 

Ql33toai.  Queries  and  ar.swirs  are  inserted  in 
GAR.OBNiJi0/r00  of  char  je  if  cor  re-sponds^nts  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  co^nmunicitions 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  07i 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  ad  ire^sel  to  the  Editor  oj 
aARDBNiNG,  27,  Southampton-strect,  Cooent-garden,  Lon- 
don Lettersonbusiness  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisiibr. 
The  m>ne  and  aMress  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 

mini  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  aioance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  repaed  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications . 

2671. Pruning  Roses. — What  time  of  the  year 

should  Roses  be  pruned?  Lociliby,  Grantham.— A Sub- 
scriber. 

2672  —Culture  of  Perennial  Gaillardias.— I 
shall  be  glad  of  any  hints  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Peren- 
nial Gaillardias? — T.  B.  S. 

2673.— Planting  Box-edging.— Which  is  the  best 
way  10  proceed  In  taking  up  and  replanting  old  Box-edg- 
i,l<r-?_A  Yodnq  BEmXNER. 


A Yodnq  Beqixner. 

2674.— Cultivation  of  Date  Palms.-;Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  Itow  1 can  raise  and  cultivate  these 
Palms  from  stones?— H.  P. 

267.6.— Lavender  for  ma,rket.— 4Yould  Lavender 
pay  to  grow  on  a quarter  of  an  acre  for  cut  bloom,  and  if 
80,  U there  any  special  variety  ?— E M. 

2676. — Treatment  of  Llllumauratum.— I have 
s-ime  bulbs  of  Lilium  auratum  which  have  been  dried  off. 
What  should  I do  with  them  now?— A Subscriber. 

2677. — Removing  paint  from  glass.— I have  a 
gla-JS-house,  every  pane  of  glass  in  which  is  painted  white. 
How  can  I remove  tae  paint  ? It  is  of  two  years’  standing. 

— Albo. 

2678. - Early  and  lato  Chrysanthemums. 

Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  of  four  of  the  best  early 
Chrysanthemums,  and  also  four  of  the  best  late  ones?— 
Constant  Reader. 

2679. — Keeping  Medlars.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  how  to  keep  Medlars,  so  as  to  ripen  them  properly  I 
Mine  usually  turn  sour.  They  are  of  the  small  sort.— 
Flora  B.  B,vyley. 

2680. — Indoor  Chrysanthemums.— Can  I safely 
place  indoor  Chrysanthemums  in  a cold  frame  now  with- 
out injury,  and  would  cuttings  strike  in  the  same  place, 
as  I have  no  cool-house?— H.  P. 

2681. — How  to  preserve  White  Heather.— 
Will  someone  kindly  assist  me  out  of  this  difficulty  of 
preserving  White  Heather,  and  also  give  me  some  hints  on 
how  to  do  it  ?— Constant  Reader. 

2032.— Table  plants.— Will  anyone  kindly  give  me 
the  names  of  a good  selection  of  flowering  table  plains 
sufficient  for  a good  sized  establishment?  Varieties  of  any 
plant  need  not  be  named.— Probo. 

268:8.— Qualities  of  Carnations.— Capt.  Herrick 
(0  B ) and  Major  Thurlow  (P.  and  P.  B ).  Will  “ J.  I).  E. 
or  someone  else,  kindly  say  whether  these  varieties  are 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent? — J.  W.  G. 

2684.— Concrete  flooring  in  a conservatqry. 
—I  shall  be  obliged  if  anyone  would  give  me  his  experience 
of  concrete  flooring  in  a large  conservatory,  or  which  is 
considered  the  best  flooring  V — Alma. 

268.->.— Treatment  of  Rhubarb.— About  a month 
since  f was  co  npelled  to  move  my  Rhubarl)  to  make  room 
for  a frame.  I have  put  it  in  well-manured  soil.  M.ry  I 
trust  to  it  for  a supply  next  season  ?— J.  B. 

2686. -Barly  Chrysanthemums.  — Can  early 
Chrysanthemums  be  grown  out-of-doors  for  rut  blooiri  for 
market  w'ork  ? If  so,  what  kinds  are  be,t,  and  would  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  be  enough  ground  ?-E.  M. 

2687. — Gloxinias  and  Tuberous  Begonias.— 
Will  Gloxinias  succeed  if  grown  with  Tuberous  Begonias 
until  they  are  showing  bloom  ? 1 start  my  Begonias  iir  heat 
in  March,  and  generally  have  a grand  show  in  summer. 

W.  Adams. 

2688  —Plants  for  a hanging-basket  --I  shall 
be  gUd  to  know  the  names  of  some  plants  for  a haitging- 
hasket  for  a bay-window— some  nice  flowering  subjects 
I hat  can  be  easily  raist  d frorrr  seed  myself?  South  Staf- 
fordshire. 

26S9.--Using  brick  and  mortar  rubbish.— I 
have  a quantity  of  brick  and  mcriar  rubbish  from  pulling 
down  a house.  Would  it,  when  screened,  be  a good  top- 
dressing for  light  soil  in  garden,  lawn,  or  paddock,  all  of 
which  have  been  neglected?— F.  F.  S. 

2090.— Plants  in  saucers.— I should  be  glad  to 
know  if  the  plants— or  the  yiots  of  green- 

house should  stand  in  saucers,  as  1 find  that  the  waty 
from  those  on  the  liigher  shelves  drops  through  to  the 
plants  below?  Ahintortwoon  this  matter  will  oblige. 
— C.  J.  A. 

2691.— Building  a forcing-house.— Will  anyone 
kindly  tell  me  if  it  is  necessary  that  a forcing-house  should 
be  erected  with  side  lights,  or  should  the  glass  roof  cf  the 

house  come  down  on  to  the  fir  ick  walls?  And  is  it  neces- 

earv  to  have  means  for  giving  air  to  the  house,  either  by 
hiLng  such  side-lights  to  open,  or  by  having  gratings  in 
the  wall  ? Any  further  help  and  information  is  anxiously 
solicited.  I believe  the  typical  market-florist’s  house  has 
no  side-lights.  Should  the  house  be  erected  on  the  ground 
or  sunk,  with  atunken  p.at.h  ?— F.nthpsia.st, 


2i92.— Treatment  of  Crlnum  Moorei.— I have 
two  plants  of  Crinuiu  Moorei.  Should  1 dry  them  off  until 
spring,  or  keep  them  growing  all  winter?  1 should  like 
them  to  bloom  next  spring.  They  are  in  10-inch  pots.  I 
should  be  glad  ot  a few  general  hints  on  the  cultivation  of 
thisOrinum? — W.  Adams. 

2U.)3.— Treatment  of  a white  Passion-flower. 

— \V ill  someone  please  to  tell  me  wh  at  lo  do  wiih  my  while 
Passion-flower?  It  has  long  growth  which  hangs  down 
the  back  wall  ol  the  conservatory.  Should  this  be  pruned 
back  or  thinned  out,  and  if  so,  at  what  time,  and  in  what 
manner?— A Subsokiber. 

2694.— Treatment  of  Pleliotropes.— I have  some 
Heliotropes  in  a greenhouse,  with  just  sufficient  heat  to  keep 
out  the  frost,  that  have  been  in  pots  all  the  summer,  and 
the  leaves  are  all  falling  off.  They  are  in  bloom  and  the 
tops  look  very  healthy'.  Can  anyone  kindly  tell  me  what 
to  do  with  them  ? — Alfred. 

2095.— Treatment  of  Auriculas.— I have  a lot  of 
Auriculas,  and  the  lower  leaves  aie  all  dying.  They  are 
in  a greenhouse  with  only  the  frost  kept  out  in  winter,  and 
have  been  in  the  same  house  all  the  summer.  Would  they 
do  better  in  a cold  frame?  They  are  in  small  pots,  t think 
full  of  roots.  Should  I repot  them  ?— Alfred. 

•2093,— Oleander  not  flowering.— I should  like  to 
know  why  my  Oleander  has  not  flowered?  tt  looks  very 
healthy.  Flower-buds  form,  l ut  drop  off,  and,  of  course,  do 
not  come  out.  It  is  kept  well  watered,  and  in  a greenhouse 
from  40  degs.  to  50  degs.,  of  heat.  It  was  put  out  in  the 
sun  during  summer.  This  is  the  second  year. — A.  L.  S. 

■2097.  — Pear  Doyenne  du  Comice.  — See 
“J.  C.  C.’s”  article  in  Gardenino,  page  485,  No.  556, 
Nov  2nd,  1889.  Can  this  Pear  be  recommended  for  crop- 
ping as  well  as  for  its  other  qualities,  and  would  it  do  as 
an  upright  cordon  against  au  east  wall?  If  not,  what 
other  kind'oan  be  recommended  in  lieu  of  it?— J.  W.  G. 

2698. — Pruning  Muscat  Vines.  — Will  anyone 
kindly  tell  me  when  to  prune  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
and  Bowwood  Muscat  Vines,  from  which  the  crop  ot  Grapes 
weie  gathered  three  weeks  ago?  Where  should  the 
branches  that  bore  last  year's  Grapes  be  severed  from  the 
parent  stem?  The  houseis  required  to  be  started  again  m 
February. — Novice. 

2699. — Paradise  and  Quince  stocks.  — \Vill 
someone  please  to  answer  me  these  three  questions? — 
First,  How  are  Paradise  stocks  propagated  by  cuttings  or 
seed?  Secondlv,  From  whom  may  1 buy  two  or  ihiee 
dozens  of  the  said  stocks?  Thiidl.v,  From  who  can  1 buy  a 
few  quince  pips?  Are  Ihtse  sold  by  the  ordinaiy  dealer 
in  fruit-trees  '/—Apple. 

2700. — Vegetable  cropping.— Will  someone  kindly 
advise  me  wnat  is  best  to  grow,  and  the  quantity  of  each,  to 
make  the  most  off  of  in  vegetables,  late  Potatoes  excepted, 
for  supplying  two  in  family  on  the  now  vacant  plots— 
viz.,  5o  yards  by  7 y ards,  slightly  shaded  by  trees  ; 30  y'ards 
by  12  yards,  fully  exposed  ; south  border,  20  yards  by 
0 yards.— A Younq  Beoinner. 

2701. — Lobster  plant  (Clianthus).— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  what  treatment  this  requir  s ? Ought  it  lo 
be  cut  down  in  the  autumn?  I have  a well  grown  plant 
of  this  on  a south  wall.  It  flowered  well  last  spring  ; but 
some  of  the  branches  were  leaflets  in  the  summer,  and 
after  the  flowering  time  was  over  the  plant  assumes  a veiy 
scraggy,  untidy  appearance. — Mikado. 

2702. — Kalosanthes  coccinea  and  Vallotas 
not  flowering, — 1 have  some  plants  of  the  first  named 
that  were  cuttings  last  year  in  spring.  They  have  never  blos- 
somed, and  now  are  turningbrown,  and  the  leaves  withering. 
They  are  kept  in  the  greenhouse,  and  liquid-manure  is 
given  them  aoout  once  a week.  Vallotas  also  do  not  blos- 
som, hut  look  well.  What  should  I do? — A.  L S. 

2703. — Marechal  Niel  Rose  in  a greenhouse. 
—I  had  a Maix'ohal  Niel  Rose  put  in  a box  in  my  green- 
house in  the  spring  of  last  year,  and  trained  up  the  waU 
and  over  the  roof  This  summer  it  was  attackid  wiih 
mildew.  It  was  sulphured,  hut  looks  very  sickly,  and  has 
never  blossomed.  Would  it  hurt  to  cut  it  down  and  put  in 
a pot  now,  or  should  it  be  put  out-of-doors  in  the  spring  ? 

2704. — -Cactus  withering.— I have  an  old  Cactus 
plant,  which  I have  had  for  some  years,  which  has,  since  the 
winter  connTi6nced,  withered  at  the  edjje  of  the  leaves tind 
continued  to  do  so  right  chrough,  so  much  so  that  I have  cut 
nearly  all  the  plant  away.  1 know  itdoes  not  need  fresh 
soil,  as  lately  1 repotted  it  with  good  compost,  w hich  I ob- 
tained from  a firsi-class  florist.  No  water  has  been  given 
since  repotting,  about  six  weeks  ago.  Would  someone 
kindly  give  me  advice  about  this  ? — J.  B.,  Bcinihbui  y. 

2705. — How  to  Stoke  a greenhouse  fire.— in 

Gardening  of  Dec.  6vh,  page  554,  “ C.  N,  P .”  states  that  by 
the  method  he  now  adopts  he  can  keep  his  flue  nice  and 
warm  after  banking  up  the  fire  for  24  hours  without  fmther 
attention.  I shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  he  will  me 

with  the  inside  measurements  of  his  stove,  height  from 
fiie-bars  upwards,  length  from  fiont  to  hack,  and  width 

across?  I am  desirous  of  heating  a lean-to  house,  17  feet 

i)V  6 feet,  with  a Hue,  and  shall  be  glad  of  any  information 
he  can  give  ; also  the  kind  of  fuel  he  uses  ?— R.  J. 

2700  —Treatment  of  Cacti.— About  two  months 

since  I bought  three  large  plains,  and  was  told  they  had 

flowered  freely  for  the  last  four  years.  They  are  at  least 
3 feet  high,  with  an  abundance  of  leaves.  Now  they  have 
commenced  to  turn  yellow  at  the  top  and  of  leaves,  and 

several  have  decayed  away.  Many  1 ha\^e cut  a^\a3 . 

also  taken  them  out  ot  pots,  shaken  oft  soil,  and  repotted 
in  afresh  compost  of  leaf-mould,  loam,  and  sharp  sand,  but 
they  still  wither.  They  are  in  heat  at  about  45  dep. 
Will  someone  oblige  by  telling  me  what  is  best  to  do  ?— 
\V.  N.  G.  L. 

2707. -Carnation  cuttings, 
sixty  of  these  taken  off  at  the  end  ot  August  from  the  old 
plants.  I planted  them  in  a warm  corner  of  my  garden, 
Lout  3 inches  apart.  Now,  I wish  to  know  when  wil>  be 
the  best  time  to  move  them  to  a bed,  which  is  ^ 

Carnations  onl'-.  Will  someone  tell  me  the  best  time  to 
move  rhe"w  Ld  distance  apart  to  plant?  Also  the  name 
of  a good  hardy  border  plant  for  the  same  bed,  one  tl  at 
will  suit  well  round  them,  and  give  a good  set  off,  not 
hiirher  than  3 inches  or  4 inches?  There  are  about  six 
different  sorts  of  Carnations,  but  1 

I may  eay  I am  dtessj.ng  the  bed  with  Boot.  bouXH  t r 
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2T0S.— Treatment  of  Roses  in  pots.  — Will 
“J.  C.  C.”  kindly  answer  the  following?  I have  three 
climbing  Rose-trees— rjloire  de  Dijon,  Mardchal  Niel,  and 
Niphetos^in  8-inch  pots.  When  1 bought  them  they  had 
all  the  leaves  on  ; but  when  I had  had  them  a fortnight 
the}'  all  fell  off,  and  now  they  have  begun  to  shoot  out  at 
every  joint.  I have  them  in  my  bed-room  in  a dark  spot. 

I hase  teen  it  stated  in  Gapdemno  that  they  should  have 
rest.  Surely  these  cannot  have  had  any?  What  must  I 
do  with  them,  as  mv  greenhouse  will  nob  be  ready  till  the 
end  of  January  ? — W.  G. 

•2700.— Heating  a Cucumber-house.- 1 have  just 
erected  a Cucumber-house,  a lean-to  facing  west,  20  teet 
long,  6 feet  wide,  6 feet  high  at  back,  4 feet  high  in  front, 
with  a tunken  path  for  head  room.  Uis  sheltered  frcmthe 
north-easterly  winds.  I am  going  to  have  it  heated  by 
Ilorrocks’  No.  3 Perfection  boiler,  with  the  expansion  box. 

1 thought  of  having  a flow  and  return  pipe  along  the  front, 
underneath  the  bed,  along  one  end,  and  at  back  of  house, 
making  a total  of  about  84  feet  of  4 inch  pipiug.  Should 
I require  avalve  forturniog  theheatotl  insummer?  If  so, 
in  what  part  of  the  house  must  I fix  it  ? Would  this  arrange- 
ment answer?  If  not,  would  “Mr.  J,  C.,”  or  someone, 
kindly  inform  me  what  to  do  ?— Constant  Kkadbr. 

2710. — Wilson  Junior  Blackberry.  — Several 
years  ago  1 was  taken  in  by  some  glowing  accounts  of  the 
Wilson  Junior  Blackberry,  and  purchased  half-a-dozen 
plants;  but  have  not  yet  seen  so  much  as  a single  fruit. 
With  me  they  alway**  started  into  growth  with  the  first 
open  weather,  say  in  Februar\ , and  anight  or  two  of  frost 
following  killed  them  down  to  the  surface,  and,  of  course, 
no  fruit  could  grow  on  Ihe  young  wood  that  came  up 
during  the  ensuing  sea^on.  I had  them  in  a w-ell  sheltered 
position.  Locality,  Ptrthshirf'.  Roadside  Brambles  usually 
ripen  well  in  this  district.  Ought  I to  consign  them  to  the 
rubbi^h  heap,  or  is  there  any  sort  of  treatment , short  of 
tying  up  with  ma’s,  that  will  save  the  fruiting  canes  from 
irost?— A New  Subscriber. 

2711.  — Grubs  oil  Cinerarias,  <&c  —Will  anyone 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  prevent  ihe  li  lie  giub  getting  into 
the  leaves  of  Cinersrias  and  eating  away  the  fleshy  parts 
from  bet  ween  ilie  tw'o  skins?  I could  not  find  out  for  a 
long  time  what  caused  the  tracery  work  on  the  leaves  till  I 
held  one  up  to  the  light,  and  found  it  full  of  little  grubs, 
some  in  a chrysalis  state.  I suppose  once  there  the  only 
way  is  to  pick  them  out  or  press  the  leaf ; but  I w’ould  like 
to  know  how  to  Keep  them  away.  I am  also  troubled  with 
the  Cinerarias  drooiring  when  they  shouM  be  in  full 
vigour,  without  ripening  for  seed.  I keep  them  in  a cold 
frame,  and  when  in  flower  put  (hem  in  a fl -wer-stand, 
placed  in  a ba}' window  in  the  drawing-room.  I am  not 
speaking  of  those  with  infested  leaves.  What  can  I do? — 
N.  H. 

2712. — Constructing  and  heating  a stove- 
house. — Will  anyone  kindly  give  me  the  benefit  of  his  ex- 
jieiience  on  t he  const  ruction  and  heating  of  astove-house, 
j ay  30  feel  long  by  IG  feet  or  18  feet  w'ide,  w hich  I contem- 
plate erecting  shortly  for  flowering  and  foliage  plants? 
tshould  the  centre  stage  be  brick,  built  to  form  a w’altr- 
tank,  and  covtred  over  so  that  plants  lu’ght  be  plunged 
in,  say  (Joco  -nut-fibre  or  asbes,  a flow  and  return  4-inch 
pipe  to  be  fixed  in  the  tank  so  as  to  w arm  the  water  and 
give  off  gentle  moisture  to  the  house  and  bottom-heat  to 
the  pi  nits  on  the  lop  of  the  tank—  in  addition,  of  course, 
to  the  o(  he  r piping  dow  n the  sides  of  the  house  ? .Some 
tell  me  sucli  a lank  is  not  desirable  ; that  >cu  get  more 
moisture  than  }ou  may  re<iuire;  that  an  oi-dinary  stage, 
flat  and  open  underiiealb,  is  the  best.  Is  this  so?— Cun- 

ST.\^T  llKAIiER. 

2713 —Chrysanthemums  for  exhibition.  — I 
want  to  grow  some  Chrysanthemums  for  exhibition  next 
autu  rin,  and  have  to-day  put  in  three  or  four  cuttings  of 
each  of  the  following  : Japanese:  Soleil  d’aiitomne,  Tisi- 
phone,  P'air  Maid  of  Guernsey,  and  Comte  de  Gerniiny. 
Incurved  : Mabel  Ward,  Guernsey,  Miss  Mary  Morgan, 
White  Venus,  Cherub,  Venus,  George  Glenny,  Empress 
of  India,  and  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Pou-pon  : Model  of  Per- 
fection. Reflexed : Mrs.  Murray,  Souvenir  de  Heine 
Marie,  Dr.  Hoesa,  Sicur  M61anie,  Dr.  Sharpe,  Golden 
King,  Progne,  and  Madame  Desgrange.  Anemone : 
Golden  Circle,  Fleur  de  Marie,  Golden  King,  and  King 
of  Anemones.  Sir  Stafford  Carey,  Madame  Godereau, 
Mrs.  W.  Shipman,  Wonderful,  and  Champion  of  England. 
Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  if  I have  got  a good  lot,  and 
if  I had  ten  or  fifteen  more  varieties,  which  would  be  the 
best  to  complete  my  collection?  Should  I not  have  a few 
more  of  the  Japanese  and  Pompons  ?— II.  M. 

To  the  folloicinrj  querkfi  }>rkf  editorial  repli;  s 
(jlvai  ; but  reader.^  are  imnfe.d  to  (jicefiirtk  r 
aimoer^  f^ltovld  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
adi'iee  on  the  I'arious  subjects. 

2714. — Dendrobium  Paxtoni  {R.  J/.).— If  you  wil 
send  word  the  treatment  this  Dendrobe  has  been  receiving 
I could  perhaps  guide  you.— M.  B. 

2715.  — Bouquets  {D.  D.).— I do  not  like  your  system 
of  arrangemeiir,  tor  do  I like  the  prevailing  fashion  in 
bcuquet-makirg.  All  are  too  stiff  for  me. — J.  J. 

271(5.— Back  growths  In  Orchids  (i/.  The 
system  by  which  I have  obtained  the*e  is  by  cutting  partly 
through  the  stem  a short  way  in  front  of  thedirmanb 
eye.  Cattle}  a growths  I have  obtained  in  this  w'ay 
frequently. — M.  B. 

2717. — Cyclamen  persicum  (./.  R.  .5.).— Yours  is 
an  excellent  strain,  with  good,  bold,  high-coloured  ' 
flowers ; but  as  they  are  all  seedlings,  it  is  absurd  to  think 
we  can  name  them.  There  are  named  varieties ; but  as 
now  such  excellent  forms  can  be  obtained  from  seed,  what 
is  the  use  of  naming? — J.  J. 

2718. — Aquatic  Fern  (G.  fl'.  C.).-You  had  better  ^ 
buy  some  }oung  plants  of  the  F'ern  railed  Ceiatopteris 
thalictroidcs,  whi<’h  grows  about  a foot  or  18  inches  in 
height.  It  could  be  floated  on  a ratt  of  wo'd,  on  which 
some  soil  had  been  deposited,  and  ha\ing  once  obtained 
it,  }ou  would  be  sure  to  have  it  in  abundance  afterwards  ' 
iff  m self-sown  seeds.— J.  J. 

2n!).  — Odontoglossum  Rossi  majus(2’uii/  Tim) 

— ThH  Iad>  sivs : “This  lias  been  in  bloom  with  me  for  i 

two  months.  What  a satisfactory  little  flower  it  is  ! One 
can  w>ar  ir  for  a button  hole  flower,  or  pick  it  for  tanle  ( 
riecoraiiui..”  1 alwajs  refommer.d  iny  re&dei  ? to  trv  thi-i  1 
plant  amongst  tbe-i*'  fl;s\  and  lam  glad  “Tiny  Tim*’ 


appreciates  it  so  much  ; besides,  it  is  so  easily  grown,  and 
it  et  andsso  muchcold  weather  with  impunity.  1 consider 
it  one  of  the  freest  growers  and  bloomers  in  the  long  list  of 
this  favourite  genus  that  we  now  have  at  our  command, 
and  there  are  many  famous  varieties, — M.  B. 

•2720  —Orchid  culture  (/7?wrn.mi/s).— You  have  six 
Orchids,  which  are  of  Mexican,  Brazilian,  and  East  Indian 
origin.  1 do  not  think  you  will  deal  with  these  success- 
fully together.  As  to  repotting,  let  them  be  until  spring. 
Keep  them  moderately  dry  now.  Will  tell  you  more  when 
they  begin  to  show  signs  of  moving.  Your  temperature 
will  do  at  this  season. — M.  B. 

2721.— Trees  and  shrubs  that  withstand 
the  sea  breezes  — You  can  see  that  in  your 

neighbourhood  the  Willow  is  planted  largely,  and  acts  as 
a good  shelter,  and  I advise  you  to  get  a lot  of  strong 
pieces  of  these,  say  10  feet  or  12  feet  long  or  longer  and 
plant  these  pieces,  and  between  them  the  Taiiurisks. 
Tnese  will  make  you  a good  shelter.— J.  J. 

27'22.- Grafting  Fuchsias  {E.  G //.).- Just  when 
the  buds  are  bursting  is  a good  time.  The  easiest  way  is 
to  put  the  plants  you  w'ish  to  graft  side  by  side,  and 
“inarch”  one  branch  on  to  the  other  by  paring  with  a 
sharp  knife  a puce  out  of  each  branch,  and  uniting  them 
afterwards,  binding  them  together  with  soft  bast  or 
worsted.  When  well  “taken”  cut  off  close  to  the  union. 

‘2723.— Pholidotas,  &c.  (IF.  A.  C.).— I can  scarcely 
read  your  questions.  This  Pholidot:is  ceriainly  should  be 
kept  much  hotter  than  02  degs.  during  the  day,  and  .50 
degs.  by  night.  They  would  do  better  at  the  warmest 
end  of  the  East  India  house.  Try  ih’s  As  to  the  other 
question  I cannot  make  cub  the  name  as  you  write  it ; but 
it  looks  like  ArgyrolophiUiim.  Do  you  mean  Grammalo- 
pbyllum  ? If  so,  keep  it  very  hot  and  wa  t. — M.  B. 

2724.— Annuals  for  spring  flowering  (IF.)-— 
It  is  now  loo  late  to  think  of  sowing  thcf-e.  Tfic.v  ^-liould  have 
been  sown  at  the  end  of  September;  bub  1 base  found  in 
practice  that,  the  plants  stand  better  if  nob  too  large.  I 
iMd  the  following  good  this  season  from  autumn  sowing  ; 
Nemophila  insigni.s,  Silene  pendula,  Saponaria  calabrioa, 
Collinsia  bicolor,  and  Collinsia  veriia.  'This  is  l>y  far  the 
best  time  (o  see  this  plant  and  Kschscholrzias.— J.  J. 

2725  — Seakale  plantation  {S.  K.  L j.— Seakale 
wants  deep,  well-manured  soil.  Purchase  some  }oung 
roots  from  a nurseryman,  and  plant  at  once,  if  the 
weather  is  mild.  Do  not  cub  any  of  the  growths  nc.xt 
season,  but  let  it.  get  well  established  first— that  is,  if  } ou 
want  a permanent  piantation.  After  this  }'ou  can  j:eb 
stock  by  cutting  olf  some  of  ihe  fleshy  roots  into  3 incli 
lengths,  and  planting  them  in  good  soil  during  winter  and 
spring. 

27-26.— Epiphyllum  truncatum  (IF.  J.).— This  is 
the  name  of  the  flowers  sent.  It  is  a very  beautiful  form  ; 
but  there  are  several  of  them,  and  I could  not  be  certain 
which  it  is.  It  is  an  easily-grown  plant,  making  nice  plants 
from  cuttings  on  their  ow’ii  roofs.  They  are  more  often 
grafted  on  t he  stents  of  Fereskea  ; but  I do  not  like  this  as 
a stock.  I like  in  \ reference  stems  of  the  Gereus  sp  ciosi?- 
simus,  which  makes  a gool  parent  for  all  the  species  of 
Cactus. — J.  J. 

‘2727.— Plants  losing  their  leaves  (L.  L.).— The 

Euphorbias  and  Fobisetli.is  evidently  lequire  a lillle  help 
in  the  way  of  artificial  manure  or  manure-water.  Give 
them  enough  clear  w'a’er;  also  w’hen  w’alering  at  any 
lime  to  thoroughly  soak  the  whole  of  the  soil.  Water 
gi\enin  diilileis  alwcJ}s  brings  about  U';sai i^ factory  re- 
sults. The  Gardtnias  and  Azaleas  are  most  jtriliablv 
suffering  from  over-dr}  iitss  at  the  roots,  htuce  the  loss  of 
the  leaves. 

2728.  — Cattleya  Waroequeana  {Teiviihaui) —l 
have  your  flower  ; bub  cannot  imagine  how  you  should  say 
it  is  identical  with  theaulumn-floweringC.  labiata,  because 
I do  nob  suppose  you  are  acquainted  with  that  species  \ ery 
intimately,  indeed,  the  assertion  proves  it;  bub  lad  yoii 
have  called  it  an  autumn  flow*-  ring  labiata,  one  could  have 
understood  what  you  meant.  I should  say  it  more 
resembles  C.  Gaskelliana.  The  Lycaste  Skiiiueri  is  a very 
fair  variety.— M.  B. 

•2729.— Holly  for  walking-sticks  (F.  //.  IF.).— 
We  have  found  Holly  growths  of  about,  three  or  four  years 
old  to  make  the  best  and  most  enduring  walking-sticks. 
At  that  age  they  are  both.\  ery  hard  and  very  tough.  The 
hark  should  be  removed,  and  the  wood  allowed  to  dry 
slowly  before  sl.aining.  When  dr'ed  and  rubbed  well 
down  w il  h 'atid-paper,  a coat  or  tw  o of  ordinary  ]iajn tor’s 
stair-ing  will  colour  them,  unit  a coal  of  varnish  will  com- 
plete the  operation. 

2730.  — Crimson  ami  Pink  China  Ro.sesfG  J.). 
— Yes,  these  are,  perhaps,  the  most.  coutinuous-Mowt  ring 
vai  iel  ics  of  Llie  Huso  I hat  w e })Ossr  ss  ; f '»■  months  in  t heir 
season  they  are  continnonsL'  a. -beet  rf  tlowcrM.  Wo  are 
w(  11  aware  dial  the  iruli vidual  flowers  arc  not  lo  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  II.\brid  Pupetuals,  but.  for  isolated 
spots  in  pleasure  grounds  we  feel  sure  that  beds  of  these 
old-fashioned  Roses  would  well  repay  the  very  little  atten- 
tion that  they  requiie. 

2731. — Orchids  for  cutting  (IF.  J/  , Upper  Eentty). 
—I  suppose  your  house  is  a cool  one.  It  should  not  have 
a great  variation  of  temperature,  and  should  be  kept 
moist.  The  following  will  be  found  suitable,  cheap,  and 
good  : Odontoglossmn  Rosfi  roajus,  O Alexandrio,  and  O. 
Pescatorei,  Sophronitis  granditlom,  Epidendruin  \itelli- 
nura  majus,  Ada  aurantiaca  L}caste  aromatica,  L. 
Skinneri,  Masdevallia  tovarensis,  Maxillaria  grandifiora, 
Oncidium  tigrinum,  and  Tricbopilia  nobilis. — M.  B. 

273-2.— Propagation  of  Sarracenias  (P.S).— 
All  Sarracenias  way  be  readily  propagated  by  division  of 
the  crowns  by  means  of  a sharp  knife.  Be  careful,  how- 
ever, to  mutilate  ss  few  of  the  small  deeding  roots  as  pos- 
sible. Pot,  the  crowns  thus  divided  in  4-inch  or  (Finch 
pofs, using  the  b(  st  Or<*hid  peat,  added  to  it  an  equal  part 
of  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  a good  sprinkling  of  small 
potshexls  or  charcoa',  with  a little  sand,  should  also  be 
used.  The  crowns  should  be  divided  about  the  beginning 
of  February. 

27:i3.— Soil  for  potting  Orchids  (//.  T.).  — Good 
peat  fibre,  from  which  all  the  finer  part  has  been  beateu 
nr  sh:»k»'*i  n»jr.  mixe-ft  wirh  a little  chopped  Sphagnum 
Mosp  and  t-on-e  nodules  of  charcoal,  is  riie  best  for  the 
epiph*.  lal  kind's,  \\  hilst  for  l he  terres!  rial  kinds,  light  turfy- 
loam  is  a good  addition.  It  is  no  goed  if  you  do  not  snart 
risHt.  I Kaw  a man  recently  who  was  comn-iencing  Orchid 


growing,  w’ho  had  some  Angnecums  potted  in  common 
garden  mould  (and  very  common,  too).  The  plants  were 
dying  fast,  and  it  will  be  a very  great  wonder  to  me  if 
they  recover.— M.  B. 

2734, — Potting  Odoiitoglossum  Alexandree 
{S.  S ) — Yes,  you  may  pot  these  plants  at  once  if  they  re- 
quire it.  You  see,  these  Odontoglossums  are  always  moving  ; 
moreover,  by  repotting  now,  the  toil  wib  g»  t sealed  down, 
and  the  roots  begin  to  work  before  the  drying  da>  s of  spring 
come.  Use  good  librou'i-peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss.  The 
latter  should  be  cut  up  with  i,be  scissors  into  pieces  as  long 
as  }our  finger,  and  use  some  nodules  of  charccal  wlieu 
potti-  g.  Drain  the  pots  well,  lake  off  the  surface  from 
the  old  soil,  and  set  the  plant  on  to  the  new  soil  at  a con- 
venient height,  so  that  it  will  be  left  above  the  rim  of  the 
pot  in  a little  mound.— M.  B. 

2735. — Wintering  Aerides  and  Vandas  (d.T.). 
—Yes,  these  plants  may  be  wintered  m a temperature  of 
OOdega.,  and  if  they  are  not  kept  in  a moist  state  a few 
degs.  lower  at  night  will  not  do  them  any  harm.  Of 
course,  I mean  such  as  A.  odoratumand  A.vireus,  and  Vanda 
suavis  and  V.  tricolor.  Others,  such  as  V.  Sanderiana  and 
A.  quinquevulnenun  want  a little  more  heat.  Iain  glad 
you  think  of  starling  this  class  of  Orchids.  They  have 
been  ruthlessly  cast  on  one  side  since  the  advent  of  the 
Odontoglossums,  when  cool  Orchids  took  the  entire  public 
fancy,  many  people  giving  up  these  two  genera  entirely  ; 
but  they  u.usl  come  back  to  them.  Treat  them  coolly  in 
winter,  and  ail  will  be  well.  There  are  no  Orchids  to 
touch  them  for  beauty,  either  in  flower  or  out  of  flower. — 
M.  B. 

*2736,— Odontoglossum  cordatum  (I'iny  Tim). 
— This  lady  sent  me  some  seed,  ga  h<  red  from  the  above 
spccicscrossed  with  ().  Rosj-i  majus  ; out,  mifuriunaicdy,  it 
was  pinneu  in  a packet  to  my  letter,  and  when  I took  it  off  I 
did  not  see  any  thing,  and  i lurne»l  it  over  ; and  the  first 
intimation  I had  of  this  was  some  falling  uiion  my  ihumb, 
and  then  I read  my  letter,  and  made  the  discovery  th^t 
some  Orchid-seed  had  been  sent  me.  Now  I have  made  a 
clean  breast  of  it  and  feel  happy,  although  much  annoy  ed 
at  the  loss.  This  seed  has  ripened  just  under  a twelve- 
month,  and  I should  imagine,  by  the  dehiscence  of  the 
pod,  it  was  mature  and  good.  It  would  have  been  better, 
1 think,  to  have  sowm  ■ hern  upon  one  of  the  Odontogloseum 
pots,  it  would  have  been  more  likely  to  have  been  attended 
CO  regularly;  but  the  next  best  thing  you  could  do  you 
have  done,  and  now  you  must  wait  patiently,  and  about 
1895  I shall  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  “Tinv 
Tim’8”seedlingOdontoglonum  flower.  Yes,  you  can  tell 
if  the  seed  is  good  or  bad  with  a good  microscope.— M.  H. 

2737.— Orchids  from  Brazil  ('Croi/dnn).— This 
query,  1 fear,  has  been  overlooked,  but,  with  an  apology,  I 
will  endeavour  to  answ-er  it  at  once.  Uf  those  marked  in  the 
first  batch,  all  will  require  careful  watering  now,  and  not 
much  of  it.  I am  d oubtful  about  the  Cattleya  labiata  ; this 
is  the  name  of  the>pecies  that  Bindley  made  the  genus  for, 
naming  it  after  a tamous  Orchid  grower  of  his  tune,  Mr. 
CaLiley,  of  Barn  t;  ami  at  that  time  i'.  was  distinct 
enough,  ))ecause  it  was  the  only  plant  wiih  a large  li|i ; 
but  then  raine  filossitn,  and  after  it,  though  perhaps  nut 
in  this  sequence,  El  Dcrado,  Gaskelliana,  Hardy  ana,  Meii- 
delli,  Peroivalliana,  Triamn,  Wariieri,  Dowiana,  gigas, 
Sanderiana,  &g.  ; ami  all  these  are  made  varieiit  s of  lobala. 
Whicli  is  your  plant?  There  has  been  a great  conlroversv 
about  this  lately.  It  U not  likely  to  be  the  old  original 
species,  which  was  never  imported  but  ome,  the  Iccaliiy 
being  lo-b.  Those  included  in  Section  2 may  ha\e  a little 
w aler  just  to  keeplliem  moist,  and  to  tncouiage  t he  giovvih. 
Do  not  let  them  suffer  for  want  of  heat.  Keep  those  you 
call  No.  3 as  cool  and  quiet  as  you  can,  so  as  not  to  en- 
courage them  to  w'ake  from  their  doimanC  condition  until 
the  days  begin  to  lengthen  and  brighten.  The  water-lank 
I should  advise  you  to  keep  dry  until  March.— M.  B. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FROITS 

A7iy  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  tonarne  should  always  accompany  the.  parcel^  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  o/  Garobninq  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southampton-street^  Strand y Londony  IF.C. 

Names  of  plants.—//.  //.— 1,  Antheiicum  vaiio« 
gatum  ; 2,  Bad  specimen,  cannot  name  ; 3,  Pteiis  sulcata  ; 

4,  Cannot  name  from  leaves  only. Ilankdon.—  l,  M.ixil- 

laria  picta  ; 2,  PelUea  hastata;  3,  Adiamum  hibpidulum; 
4,  Ne})hrodium  mclle  ; 5,  Selaginella  pubescens  ; (5,  Semi 

lietter  specimen J.  RJ.  F. — Appartiitly  One idmm  ex- 

ca\alum;  but  it  is  dillicult  lo  name  from  scraps  without 

any  intimation  of  the  haint  of  )flant. />.  /;.  (V— 1,  I.aili.a 

Arncldiana;  2, /ygopeialum  Mac  kayi ; 3,  (»dc  moglo-tnm 

grande;  4,  Aspa'iia  lunaia. F.  />.  — !,  Adi..ntum  Ee«  i ; 

2,  .Sitolobinuj  Uavallioidcs ; 3.  Tiichonuines  crispum ; 

5, 1)ry  moglooFum  piloaelloidcs. T.  Curl  its.  — .A)  ];fiicrii  b* 

One  id  inn  I c xcav  at  nm.  See  al'0\  e. F.  Ranvdtcnv.— 

1,  Lachenalia  pendula  ;2,  Looks  like  L.  orchidioidcs  ; 3,  Aji- 
puienlly  an  Hccnianlhus,  but  loo  much  bruised  to  identify 

accurately. J.  /iicHcm.— Pteris  serrulata  crutata. 

Gerald  Frobisher. — Tree-Tomato  (Cyphomandra  betacea) 
Alplta. — 1,  New  Zealand  Flax  (Ihormium  ler  ax) 

2,  Eik’s-horn  Fern  (Plalycerium  alcicorne);  3,  Lsd.v' 
Fern  (Athviium  Filix-famiina) ; 4,  Mesembryanthenium 
species.  Specimen  too  much  crushed ; 5,  Aspleniuiu 
bulbiferum  ; 7,  Athyrium  Fill.x-foeinina  cris’ata  ; 8,  Tra- 
descantia  zebtina;  9,  GoJden-tdged  Cock’s  foot  Glass. 
(Daebylis  glonierata  var.  aurea) ; 10,  Common  AVhite 
Jasmine  (Jasminum  officinale),  in  lutuie  please  do  nor 
send  more  than  six  specimens  at  one  time. 

Names  of  tmit.  — ChircombCy  near  Bidf'ford.^ 

Apple  Royal  Russet. L.  U.  — AppKs  ; 1,  C:<rlis‘e  Codiin  ; 

2 and  3,  Apparently  are  identical— Dutch  Mignonne;  but 
specimens  were  much  shrivelled. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W c should  be  glad  ij  readers  unuM  umcmitr  that  we 
do  not  answer  queties  by  pod,  and  that  ue  cannot  umhr> 
take  tojorward  letters  to  corret^pondentSy  or  im-cit  queries 
that  do  7iot  contain  the  name  ami  nddres;:  of  srndcr. 

P.  E.  //.  -Apply  to  Messrs.  James  Vei'ch  & Son,  KingV- 
road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.  W. — ^C.  S.  Dixon.— Tucxq  was 
an  article  on  the  cultivation  of  Leeks  in  Gardkmno, 

Dec.  13th,  page  577. J.  B. — Yes,  lii.c  ashes  from  a 

grate  or  furuate  aie  meant. 

Catalogue  recaiTed.— and  Sd^tt  (h,jsat.’ 

tht7n\ims.  Robert  The  CasUe- 

hill,  Matdtnhead. 
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HOUS0  ds  WINDOW  DARDBNING 

WINDOW  RO.SES. 

GROWitio  Roses  in  the  window  is  a branch  of 
culture  hitherto  little  touched  upon,  although 
through  its  means  many  may  enjoy  possession  of 
this  flower  of  flowers  to  whom,  in  any  other  form, 
it  is  emphatically  denied.  Some  years  ago  I 
was  induced  to  turn  my  attention  to  this  sub- 
ect  in  consequence  of  a small  collection  of  cer- 
tain kinds  in  pots  coming  under  my  control. 
The  drawing-room  window  of  a suburban  dwell- 
ing was  the  only  field  for  experiment  at  com- 
mand ; but  the  air  of  the  locality  was  pure,  the 
aspect  favourable,  and  the  varieties  well  suited 
for  the  work.  In  due  time  Roses  came,  and  the 
possibility  was  proved  of  having  charming 
flowers  without  a glass-house  and  without  a 
garden.  Indeed,  the  produce  of  the  window 
differed  but  little  from  that  of  the  same  varieties 
under  glass  in  a special  Rose-house.  The  master- 
key  of  the  position  was  the  selection  of  varieties. 
It  is  not  pretended  that,  as  a matter  of  course, 
any  Rose  stuck  in  a pot  will  necessarily  thrive 
under  the  special  and  peculiar  conditions  of 
window  culture.  But  given  the  requisite  atten- 
tion, and,  as  said  before,  the  proper  sorts,  failure 
need  hardly  be  apprehended.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  essentials  of  procedure  to  be 
mastered  by  the  window-cultivator  of  Roses. 
First,  he  must  have  the  right  sorts  ; the  plants 
must  he  on  their  own  roots,  and  well  established 
as  to  size.  Nothing  in  less  than  large  thirty- 
two-sized  pots  (7-inch)  is  permissible — twenty- 
fours  are  better — ^but  the  dimensions  of  the  pots, 
on  the  other  hand,  must  not  be  too  large,  because 
1 many  inconveniences,  needless  to  particularise, 
would  result  from  bulk.  The  plants  themselves 
should  he  compact  and  bushy,  and  well 
furnished  with  shoots  to  the  very  collar.  Any 
kind  of  worked  Roses  must  he  avoided,  because 
stocks  of  all  sorts  require  far  too  much  root- 
room  for  effective  growth  in  pots.  Liquid- 
, manure  also,  which  forms  an  important  element 
in  the  pot-culture  of  Roses,  is  apt  to  exercise  a 
detrimental  effect  on  worked  plants  with  alimited 
root  accommodation  through  developing  latent 
suckers,  hurtful  to  the  plants  and  deceitful  by 
their  treacherous  simulation  to  inexperienced 
I and  unwary  cultivators.  The 

Rout4nf,  ok  treatment  to  be  laid  down  for 
! window  Roses  is  tolerably  simple.  Repot  them 
every  year,  in  clean,  well-drained  pots,  in  rich, 
fresh  loamy  soil,  and  press  the  soil  down  firmly, 
and  leave  plenty  of  space  beneath  the  rim  for 
water,  of  which  they  will  want  plenty  when  in 
active  growth.  This  repotting  can  be  done 
either  in  November  or  February,  and  they 
should  be  then  kept  “ closish”  warm,  and  shaded 
for  a few  days,  after  which  they  may  be  pruned 
into  shape.  .See  that  they  are  sufficiently  sup- 
plied with  water,  but  not  kept  too  moist,  and  oc- 
casionally give  a little  liquid-manure— let  this  be 
, clear— and  of  Peruvian  guano  two  ounces  to  the 
gallon.  The  foliage  must  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean  and  free  from  dust.  Seize  every  oppor* 

I tuoitv  of  exposing  ths  plants  to  genial  rains,  in 
' the  ahsenoo  of  which  subject  them  to  aa  evening 
I sprinkle  with  a syringe,  particularly  In  the 
I mimnjer  time,  in  any  convenient  spot,  restoring 
Uwm  to  tl-.elt'  propel-  locality  when  somewhat 


drained.  Occasionally  sponging  the  leaves  with 
soap  and  water  will  be  a beneficial  practice,  but 
beware  that  the  suds  do  not  soak  into  the  soil, 
converting  pots  of  earth  into  pots  of  paste,  to 
the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  roots  therein. 
Study  the  future  contour  of  the  plants  in  cutting 
blooms.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  paramount 
consideration,  that  of  the 

Choice  of  sorts. — Four  old  Roses  are  by  far 
the  most  generally  useful  and  reliable  for  the 
task  we  have  in  hand  : Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  the  Old  White  China, 
and  the  Blush,  frequently  called  the  Monthly 
Rose.  The  two  first-named  Roses  have  greatly 
the  best  flowers,  but  the  others  are  pretty  and 
almost  constantly  in  bloom — a point  of  much 
importance.  There  is  the  white  China  Rose, 
Ducher,  excellent  for  windows  or  beds.  We  have 
next  the  Teas .-  Safrano,  Madame  Falcot,  and 
Vicomtesse  de  Cazes,  and  the  brilliant-coloured 
Fabvier  and  Cramoisife  Superieure  to  give  life 
and  contrast  of  colour.  Some  may  feel  disposed 
to  add  many  undeniably  fine  pot-Roses  to  the 
list,  but  ordinary  pot-Roses  and  window  Roses 
are  different  things.  In  the  latter,  only  those 
producing  constantly  new  shoots,  and  upon 
every  shoot  a bloom,  are  really  fitted  for  the 
purpose  of  growth  in  rooms.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  experimentalist  feels  master  of  his  art, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  endeavour- 
ing to  extend  his  collection  of  varieties.  Begin- 
ners should  confine  themselves  to  the  first- 
named  Roses,  but  the  more  skilled  and  con- 
fident may  launch  out  at  discretion  in  the  kinds 
whose  names  follow,  alw'ays  keeping  in  mind 
that  they  must  be  upon  their  own  roots. 
Hyhrid  Perpetuals:  Anni  Alexieff,  Docteur 
Andry,  Elie  Morel,  John  Hopper,  Monsieur 
Noman,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Marquise 
de  Mortmarte,  Princess  Christian,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Baronne  Gonella,  Catherine  Guillot, 
and  Bourbon  Queen.  Teas : Devoniensis, 
Madame  Bravy,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Willer- 
moz,  Niphetos,  Triomphe  de  Luxembourg, 
Odorata ; the  Noisettes,  Narcisse  and  C61ine 
Forestier.  Many  of  these  will  succeed, 
but  must  be  adopted  rather  as  probabili- 
ties than  certainties,  because,  after  all,  in 
Rose-growing,  as  in  other  things,  something 
must  be  risked.  No  window  plant  should 
stand  permanently  in  a saucer,  which  is  merely 
a device  to  save  dirt  and  slop  after  watering, 
which  should  be  done  rather  by  total  immer- 
sion than  by  sprinkling,  which  is  only  useful 
administered  overhead.  Plants  should  never 
stand  in  any  cutting  draughts  of  air,  or  be 
exposed  to  the  beams  of  the  scorching  mid -day 
sun.  When  window  Roses  have  done  blooming 
they  should  be  set  out-of-doors  in  any  con- 
venient place,  until  again  beginning  to  grow. 
Removing  the  upper  surface  of  the  soil  in  the 
pots,  and  replacing  it  with  fresh,  is  a valuable 
point  of  culture,  and  will  be  found  of  great 
assistance  towards  healthy  growth.  Dead  leaves 
and  bygone  blooms  should  be  quickly  removed, 
and  the  latter  should  always  be  cut  off  just 
above  a plump,  well-developed  eye.  Roses 
kept  close  have  always  a tendency  to  be  attacked 
by  red*3pidcr.  Watch  carefully  for  the  first 
inroftds  of  this  pest,  and  wash  the  backs  of  the 
leaves  V7ith  soit’Soap  aud  water  immediately 
that  any  Bymptorria  of  the  prepeace  of  the 
spiders  a»'o  dciecU-d.  P> 


268’2.  —Table -plants.  —I  think  table-plants 
should  he  gi-own  in  5 inch  pots  for  the  most 
part.  At  any  rate,  nothing  larger  than  G inch 
pots  should  be  used.  In  the  winter  season  a 
very  great  deal  is  done  with  foliage-plants  ; but 
a goodly  stock  of  flov/ering  plants  may  easily  be 
obtained  for  a change.  In  fact,  the  same  plants 
should  not  be  used  more  than  two  or  three  times. 
The  following  list  does  not  pretend  to  be  an 
exhaustive  one.  Bright  colours  are  the  most 
effective,  though  sometimes,  after  a night  or 
two  of  bright  things,  a change  to  white,  with 
plenty  of  foliage  in  the  shape  of  Maiden-hair 
Fern,  is  appreciated.  Small  Heaths,  Epacrises, 
Azaleas,  Camellias  (the  last-named  are  not 
popular  now,  being  considered  too  stiff  ; but 
after  the  others  they  come  as  a con- 
trast just  for  one  night,  and  then  disappear 
again),  Genista  fragrans,  little  bushes  of  Goi-o- 
nillaglauca,Begonias,Bouvardias,DoubleChinese 
Primulas,  and  Epiphyllums.  Eucharis  ama- 
zonica,  large  bulbs,  potted  singly  in  5-inch  pots, 
with  one  spike  of  flowers  of  large  size,  are  very 
effective  for  a change.  Deutzia  gracilis,  Spiriea 
japonica.and  dwarf  plants  of  Carnations,  such  as 
Miss  Jolliffe,  when  well  bloomed,  are  nice  for  a 
change.  Gesneras  cinnabarina,  well-gi-own 
Cyclamens,  and  various  Orchids. — E.  H. 

2683.— Plants  for  a hanging-basket.  — The 
followinjr  plants  may  be  raised  from  seeds,  and  would  do 
fairly  well  in  a hanging-basket:  Petunias,  Verbenas, 

Lobelias,  Nasturtiums,  Convolvulus  minor.  Mignonette, 
and  Sweet  Peas.  Portulaoas,  potted  in  sandy,  porous  soil, 
are  very  pretty  in  a warm,  sunny  window. — E.  H. 


PREMATURE  DEFOLIATION. 

In  the  late  autumn  season  of  the  year,  when  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaves  are  falling  thick  on  the 
earth,  there  is  a very  real  danger  to  plants,  trees, 
and  shrubs  from  the  excess  of  zeal  displayed  by 
many  in  clearing  off  leaves  that  would  have  held 
on  for  many  days,  if  not  weeks,  longer.  I have 
often  seen  gardeners  with  a broom  clearingPeach- 
trees  of  their  fading  leaves  and  divesting  Vines 
of  their  prettily-mottled  foliage,  while  herbaceous 
plants  are  very  frequently  sheared  off  w^hile  yet 
quite  green,  so  as  to  make  the  borders  ready  for 
forking  or  digging  over.  Now,  I need  hardly 
say  that  removing  the  foliage  a single  day  before 
it  naturally  falls  is  radically  wrong,  and  must 
have  a very  weakening  effect  on  the  plant,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  results  of  this 
premature  defoliating  would,  if  they  could  be 
seen,  at  once  deter  those  that  practise  it  from 
ever  doing  so  again.  But,  as  a rule,  it  is  many 
weeks  or  months  before  the  results  are  seen,  and 
then  they  are  set  down  to  any  cause  but  the 
right  one.  For  when  we  consider  that  the 
leaves  perform  a great  work  in  the  organi- 
sation of  i)lants  and  trees,  we  must  own  that 
we  ought  to  guard  them  carefully  to  the 
very  last.  I find  that  it  is  dangerous  to  hasten 
the  fall  of  the  leaf  by  any  artificial  means,  for 
I well  remember  how  many  plants  used  to  be 
dried  off  by  withholding  water  entirely,  so  as  to 
make  them  shed  their  foliage ; but  drying  off 
and  ripening  off  are  very  distinct  things,  and, 
thanks  to  a eprea-d  of  common-sense,  we  get 
very  little  drying  off  nov,’’,  for  far  better  results 
ftre  attained  without  It.  J. 

^o04.--ManUre  from  aa  ©aftbi  cloaeti 

-—Tliis  ia  ij.  valuable  manure  for  all  etrong* 
growing  urops  in  tbu  kitchen  garden,  partipu- 
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larly  for  Peas,  Broad  Beans,  and  Cauliflowers. 
For  the  two  first-mentioned  subjects  the  manure 
should  be  laid  at  the  bottom  of  deep  drills  and 
covered  over  with  earth  before  the  seeds  are 
sown.  One  peck  of  the  manure  will  be  enough 
for  a drill  three  yards  long.  For  Cauliflowers 
and  all  the  Cabbage  family  the  manure  may  be 
spread  on  the  surface  and  dug  in.  For  Scarlet 
Runners  and  dwarf  French  Beans  it  should  be 
spread  along  the  bottom  of  deep  drills  on 
trenches. — J.  C.  C. 


GARDEN  WORK.* 


Greenhouse. 

E irly-flowerio^  Pelargoniums  will  soon  be  in  bud  if  they 
are  not  already  in  that  advanced  condition.  These  should 
stind  thinly  on  the  sta^e,  in  a light  position,  and  as  near 
the  glass  as  possible.  A few  neat  stakes  should  be  placed  to 
the  shoots  to  open  them  out  and  maintain  symmetry.  If 
weak  liquid-manure  is  given  occasionally  it  will  add  to 
the  size  of  the  blossoms.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  should  still 
be  flowering  freely  ; but  to  produce  a continuous  supply 
of  blossoms  they  must  have  a liqhb  position  in  a wann 
ho  ise  The  double  scarlet  F.  V.  Raspail  and  double  white 
La  Cygne  will  be  invaluable  now  for  cutting.  The  former 
does  w-11  planted  out  and  trained  near  the  glass  in  a light, 
warm  house.  Water  all  this  race  carefully.  Give  sufficient 
to  moisten  all  the  soil  when  necessary  ; but  this  ^yill  not 
be  required  more  than  twice  a week,^  or  three  times  at 
most.  The  size  of  the  pots  and  condition  of  the  roots  will 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  watering.  Plants  in  5 inch 
pots  are  verv  useful,  and  they  can  be  placed  on  shelves 
near  the  glass,  where  larger  pots  could  not  stand.  To 
obtain  dwirf,  sturdy  stuff,  pot  firmly,  using  good  loam  two- 
thir  ls  to  one-third  of  old  manure.  Stimulants  can  be  given, 
required,  when  the  plants  are  in  blossom.  Calceolarias 
must  not  suffer  for  want  of  pot  room._  A rich,  open  cony 
p'st  suits  these  plants,  and  they  will  not  flower  well  if 
pinched  for  pot  room,  and  starved  plants  are  more  difficult 
to  keep  clear  of  insects.  Stand  the  plants  o»  a cool  bottom 
in  a house  where  the  frost  is  only  just  kept  out.  Eupa- 
toriura  odoratum  will  be  found  very  useful  now.  SpecD 
mens  of  considerable  size  that  were  cut  back  and  planted 
out  in  June  and  lifted  again  in  September  will  now  be 
masses  of  blossom.  I have  had  plants  from  4 feet  to  5 feet 
through  being  treated  in  this  way,  and  they  may  be  kept 
in  good  condition  for  several  years.  If  a few  cuttings  are 
struck  every  year  there  will  be  plants  varving  in  size  from 
the  large,  handsome  specimens  to  the  small plantsinO-inch 
p5t4.  Wcll-2rrOA'n  plants  of  A.oaoia  Drummondi  will  soot 
[■e  useful.  This  is  very  distinct  from  other  Acacias,  beinR 
of  dwarfer  habit,  the  flowers  beinar  elongated  instead  of 
round,  as  most  of  the  Acacias  are.  Cytisus  filipes  is  a very 
graceful  plant.  The  white  flowers  are  freely  produced  on 
slender,  drooping  stems.  It  is  not  common,  but  would  be 
worth  looking  up  again.  Rhododendrons,  which  have  been 
gently  forced,  and  white  Azaleas,  should  be  in  blossom 
now,  and  add  much  to  the  brightness  of  the  conservatory, 
and  be  useful  for  cutting.  The  demand  for  cut  flowers  is 
often  a real  trouble  to  the  gardener  who  has  worked  up 
hand'^ome  specimens,  as  the  outline  of  hard -wooded  and 
o'h“r  plants  of  slow  growth  is  soon  spoiled  by  indiscrimi- 
nate cutting,  though,  if  the  knife  or  scissors  is  used  with 
judgment,  the  mischief  arising  therefrom  may  be  much 
reduced.  At  any  rate,  flowers  for  cutting  must  be  had. 
AnfSng  the  things  useful  for  this  work,  and  which  should 
be  grown  in  quantity,  are  double  Chinese  Primulas,  Tree- 
Carnations,  Genista  fragrans,  Cyclamens,  and,  above  all 
things,  have  a good  supply  of  foliage,  as  good  foliage, 
tastefully  employed,  economises  the  flowers. 

Forcing-house. 

This  will  he  a very  interesting  house  now,  as  many 
things  will  be  unfolding  their  blossoms.  Tea  Roses  which 
have'’ been  forced  a little  in  previous  year.s,  and  well  oared 
fir.  will  afford  numbers  of  buds  for  cutting.  Among 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  General  Jacqueminot  and  La  France 
should  be  grown  in  quantity.  Well-rinened  plants  of  Mar6- 
chal  Niel  will  soon  start  their  buds  in  a genial  tempera- 
ture. Spiraas  may  be  started  in  quantity  now.  These 
mint  be  well  applied  with  water,’  as  must  also  Lily  of  the 
Va'Iey.  Solomon’s  Seal  makes  a graceful  plant  for  the 
ronssrvalory  when  well  grown.  When  established  in  pots 
for  a year  it  makes  better  specimens,  and  takes  less 
heat  to  bring  out  the  flower-stems.  A well-grown  speci- 
men looks  well  in  an  elevated  position.  There  will  be  a 
( ons»ant  stream  of  plants  working  through  this  house  now. 
As  the  plants  come  into  blossom  and  are  moved  onwards, 

0 hors  take  their  place.  Many  of  the  forced  plants  will  be 
val  nahla  for  producing  cut  flowers.  The  pretty  little  Deutzia 
gracilis  should  be  grown  in  quantity  for  this  purpose. 

Stove. 

As  the  Gesneras  lose  their  effectiveness  in  the  conser- 
va’(  ry,  they  should  be  brought  back  to  the  stove  to  assist 
the  completion  of  the  growth,  and  ripen  the  oorms  or 
sia'v  bulbs,  water  being  gradually  withheld  until  the  soil 
is  quite  dry,  in  which  condition  it  should  remain  till  next 
March.  Achimenes  should  now  be  at  rest  in  pots  or  pans 
lai  I on  their  side  under  the  stage  in  the  intermediate- 
house.  I always  think  they  rest  better  in  a moderate 
tempera’iire  than  when  kept  in  the  stove,  even  though 

1 he  ^tove  may  be  worked  as  moderately  as  a cool-hous(^ 
Many  of  the  soft  things— the  Justicias,  Eranthemums,  and 
some  of  the  Poinsettias— will  be  past  their  best,  and  should 
be  placed  on  one  side  to  ripen  their  growth  previous  to 
cutting  down.  But,  in  a general  way,  their  places  will  be 
supplied  by  other  plants  coming  on.  Dendrobiums,  where 
a dozen  or  two  of  plants  are  grown,  will  be  a special  feature 
now.  These,  with  a few  other  Orchids,  which  may  be 
arranged  in  a mixed  collection,  will  be  especially  interest- 
ing. P-issifiora princeps,  TpommaHorsfallife,  and  Jasminura 
graoiliimum,  will  keep  the  upper  part  of  the  house  more 
or  less  bright.  Where  there  is  a vacant  spot  suitable  for 
plantingout  a Poinsettia  or  Eunhorbia  jaoquiniaflora,  and 
room  fo'r  freedom  of  growth,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  colour 

* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work"  inav  he  done  from  ten  days  to 
a.fnriniykt  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 


at  this  season,  They  will  do  in  a large  box  placed  over 
hot-water  pipes  in  a position  where  the  sun  can  shine  on 
them  to  ripen  the  wood.  Epipbyllums  in  variety  will  still 
be  in  blossom.  These  may  either  be  grown  as  dwarf  bushes 
or  grafted  on  stems  of  the  Pereskia,  1 foot  or  more  in  height. 
Keep  Bouvardias  in  a light  position,  and  where  the  pots 
are  full  of  toots,  give  them  weak  liquid-manure  once  or 
twice  a week.  There  is  no  lack  of  artttoial  stimulants,  all 
more  or  less  useful,  to  be  had.  I have  used_  several,  in- 
cluding Clav’s,  lohthemio  guano,  and  others,  with  benefloial 
results.  Euoharis  amazonioa  in  flower,  or  throwing  up 
their  spikes,  will  derive  much  beneSt  froin  a frequent 
application  of  weak  liquH-nianure ; but  it  is  u-eless 
giving  stimulants  to  weakly  plants.  Ornameutal-leavcd 
Begonias  of  the  Rex  type  should  be  kept  rather  drier  at 
the  root  till  the  days  lengthen. 

Window  Gardening. 

Adiantums  that  are  getting  thin  of  fronds  should  be 
watered  sparingly  for  the  next  month  or  six  weeks.  But  the 
Pteris  family  of  Ferns,  being  mostly  of  vigorous  habit,  must 
not  be  kepttoodry.  The  brown-soale  is  a terrible  pest  when 
permitted  to  attach  itself  to  the  stems  of  the  fronds  of 
Ferns  ; in  fact,  it  is  better  to  throw  away  any  plant  badly 
infested,  as  nothing  but  the  most  assiduous  attention  with 
th0  sponge  and  a strong  solution  of  soft-soap  will  gfet  nd 
of  them.  The  chief  consideration,  now  that  winter  seems 
to  have  really  set  in  with  more  than  usual  severity,  will 
be  directed  to  keep  the  plants  sate  from  frost.  During 
fros  y weather  do  not  give  more  w'ater  than  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  foliage  from  flagging,  and  at  this  season  once 
a week  will  pretty  well  sufflee.  On  a cold,  frosty  night, 
plants  leftin  or  near  the  window  will  suffer,  and  it  will  be 
safer  to  move  them  every  evening  to  a warm  corner  of  the 
room,  and  the  last  thing,  before  retiring,  cover  them  with 
paper  or  something  equally  effective  in  warding  off  cold. 
Myrtles  are  very  useful  room  plants  at  this  season  which, 
from  some  cause  or  other,  are  not  so  much  in  favour  as 
they  were  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  But  they  ought  not 
to  be  loi-t  sight  of,  for  they  are  easily  grown,  and  are  not 
tender,  like  some  of  the  other  things  which  have  sup- 
planted them,  and  by  turning  out  in  the  open  air  in  sum- 
iner,  they  will  flower  freely  in  Aug^ust.  The  Parlour  Palm 
( Aspifiistra),  India-rubber,  and  other  foliage  plants,  must 
have  the  leaves  frequently  wiped  or  sponged;  but  once, 
or  at  most,  twice,  a week  will  be  often  enough  to  water 
such  plants  now.  Chrysanthemums  which  have  flowered 
in  the  windows  and  rooms  must  be  kept  indoors  for  the 
present ; at  least,  until  a stock  of  young  plants  has  been 
raised  from  cuttings.  The  strong  suoker-like  shoots  or  the 
Pompon  and  other  varieties  will  strike  now,  if  taken  off 
when  3 inches  long,  out  close  to  a joint  at  the  bottom, 
placed  round  the  sides  of  5-inch  pots  in  the  window,  and 
kept  just  moist.  Drain  the  pots  with  2 inches  of  broken 
porous  materials,  and  fill  the  pots  with  sandy  compost, 
pressing  it  rather  firmly.  Cuttings  rooted  now  and  brought 
on  slowly  will  make  handsome  specimens  if  well  attended 
to  in  summer.  Small  plants  may  be  obtained  by  striking 
the  lops  in  spring. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

During  times  of  severe  frost  it  will  be  well  to  place  long 
litter  round  frames  containing  plants  which  are  not 
absolutely  hardy,  for  covering  the  glass  alone  will  not 
keep  out  frost.  When  the  sun  shines  light  should  be 
admitted  during  the  day  by  turning  baok  the  covers.  Of 
course,  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  let  the  sun  shine  on 
frozen  plants  ; but  if  the  sides  of  the  pits  and  frames  are 
well  banked  up  with  littery  manure  it  is  quite  possible  by 
placing  a thick  covering  of  mats  or  straw  on  the  glass,  to 
keep  out  frost.  The  real  damage  lies  in  b«:ing  taken  un- 
awares. Perhaps  the  very  best  and  cheapest  things  for 
covering  pits  and  frames  during  severe  frost  are  light 
frames  made  of  builder’s  laths,  heavily  covered  with  straw, 
drawn  out  straight.  Ornamental  trees  will  require  atten- 
tion during  snowy  weather.  Old  Cedars  are  specially 
liable  to  injury  during  snow  storms,  as  the  weight  of  snow, 
if  left  on  the  branches  long,  will  cause  the  limbs  to  splinter 
off,  causing  a permanent  disfigurement  to  the  trees. 
This  may  easily  be  obviated  by  sending  a man  round  with 
along,  light  pole  to  shake  the  snow  from  any  evergreen 
tree  likely  to  be  overweighted.  This  is  a good  time  to 
look  over  the  heads  of  any  trees  showing  a disposition  to 
form  more  than  one  leader.  Besides  the  removal  of  the 
worst  of  the  shoots  contending  for  the  leadership,  in  the 
case  of  deciduous  trees,  it  is  possible,  by  the  removal  of  a 
shoot  here  and  there,  to  improve  the  contour  of  many  a 
tree  that  will  grow  up  to  be  an  ornament  in  the  future 
without  cutting  out  any  large  branches.  The  trees 
immediately  surrounding  the  residence  should  pay  for 
this  attention  at  any  rate,  as  a well-developed  tree  is  more 
ornamental  than  one  which  has  lost  its  balance  through 
neglect  during  the  early  growth.  Repair  garden  walks, 
and  plant  Box  or  other  edgings  while  the  weather  is  suit- 
able. For  various  positions  in  the  grounds  other  dwarf 
evergreens  besides  Box  may  be  used  to  form  e igings, 
espeelallv  where  say  a miniature  hedge  a foot  or  so  wide 
can  be  arranged.  One  of  the  best  plants  for  this  purpose  is 
the  Ivy  in  some  of  its  many  forms.  Next,  I should  place 
the  dwarf  evergreen  Mahonia  repens,  which  makes  a 
beautiful  dwarf  hedge  or  margin,  which,  if  out  back  after 
flowering,  and  given  a little  trimming  once  or  twice  during 
summer,  need  not  exceed  one  foot  in  height,  and  may  be 
less.  Hardy  Heaths,  where  the  soil  is  suitable,  make  very 
pretty  edgings,  and  Cotoneasters  in  variety,  with  a little 
training,  are  charming  subjects.  Immediately  after  the 
disappearance  of  frost  look  over  all  autumn-planted  things, 
and  firm  the  soil  aroond  them.  I am  wintering  a part  of 
my  stock  of  Carnations  under  glass  ; but  the  largest  part 
are  in  the  beds,  and  I think  the  latter  is  the  best  place  for 
them. 

Fruit  Garden. 

■Vineries  that  are  to  be  started  early  in  the  new  year 
should  be  placed  in  readiness  by  having  everything  in  the 
way  of  walls,  paint,  glass,  &x,  made  clean  and  sweet ; so 
far,  at  least,  as  limewash  and  soap  and  water  can  do  this. 
Where  there  has  been  any  trouble  from  insects  or  mildew 
in  the  past,  this  preparatory  cleansing  is  most  important. 
Mildew  is  .a  terrible  scourge  when  it  enters  a vinery,  and 
last  year,  I think,  there  was  rather  more  of  this  present 
than  usual,  and  everything  should  be  done  now  that  is 
possible  to  kill  the  spores  which  may  liefdormaot  in  the 
house,  Pot-'Vlnes  are  usually  grown  in  small  oonflned 
houses,  which  might  be  easily  covered  with  mats  or  canvas, 
fixed  on  a roller.  'Where  this  can  be  managed,  not  only 
will  there  be  a greet  eaving  of  fuel,  but  the  Inside  tem- 


perature will  be  more  genial.  Keep  the  night  temperature 
steady  at  about  50  degs.  till  the  buds  burst.  Use  the 
syringe  freely  on  bright  days,  closing  early.  If  early 
Strawberries  are  required,  the  shelves  at  the  baok  of  the 
house  (there  are  usually  shelves  in  such  houses)  can  be 
filled  with  plants  having  well-developed  single  crowns.  If 
there  is  any  doubt  about  the  stock  of  Strawberry-plants 
for  late  work  being  autlioient  to  meet  the  demand,  strong 
young  plants  from  the  beds  may  be  potted  up  for  the 
latest  batch.  I have  potted  up  plants  after  this  date  with 
quite  satisfactory  results.  Lift  with  balls  and  place  in  not 
less  than  6-inch  pots.  Some,  I daresay,  will  require  larger 
pots.  These  plants,  of  course,  will  not  be  forced,  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word  ; but  will  come  on  in  houses  or 
pits  where  the  frost  is  just  kept  out.  It  inside  borders  of 
vinery  or  Peaoh-house  require  water,  the  chill  should  be 
taken  off  by  the  addition  of  hot  water  before  using.  Peach- 
trees  in  blossom  in  the  early  house,  or  where  the  buds  are 
expanding,  should  be  kept  steady  at  about  45  degs.  to 
4S  degs.  at  night.  Use  the  camel's-hair-penoil  or  adopt 
some  other  means  to  insure  the  blossoms  setting.  If  there 
is  not  time  to  fertilise  all  i he  blossoms,  pay  special  atten- 
tion to  those  growing  on  the  upper  side  of  the  branches,  as 
'it  is  there  the  future  crop  should  be  placed.  In  cold 
weather  there  will  generally  be  sufficient  ventilation  come 
in  through  the  laps  of  ihe  glass,  unie-s  the  sun  shines 
brightly.  Avoid  cold  draughts.  Conliiiue  the  pruning, 
planting,  and  training  of  hardy  fruit-trees. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Where  such  crops  as  Seakaie  and  Rhubarb  are  forced  on 
the  ground,  the  fermenting  materials  daring  severe 
weather  may  require  renewing  to  keep  the  temperature 
steady.  The  same  thing  may  also  occur  with  Asparagus 
forced  on  hot-beds.  During  a spell  of  severe  weather  the 
heat  in  the  bed  declines,  and  the  growth  stops,  and  when 
this  occurs,  unless  prompt  measures  are  taken,  and  warm 
linings  applied,  it  will  take  some  time  to  get  ths  crop  to 
hand  to  keep  up  the  succession.  Cauliflowers  should  now 
he  under  cover,  either  in  deep  pits  or  laid  in  closely  on  a 
dry  border,  and  covered  with  mats  and  Fern  or  dry  litttr. 
There  should  always  be  a covering  of  mats  placed  on  first, 
as  this  will  prevent  any  tsint  which  might  arise  from 
manure  or  soiled  litter  coming  in  contact  with  the  hearts. 
A stock  of  rootstof  all  kinds,  including  Horse-radish,  ehoul  I 
be  kept  in  some  easily  a cessible  spo*-,  sheltered  from 
severe  frost.  Parsley,  again,  is  another  thing  always  in 
demand,  and  precautions  for  obtaining  a regular  supply, 
independent  of  the  weather,  should  be  made  before  the 
change  in  the  temperature  occurs.  Green  Mint,  Tarragon, 
and  Chervil  should  be  coming  on  under  glass.  Cucumbers  in 
bearing  should  be  kept  about  Go  degs.  at  night,  dropping  to 
60  degs.  on  very  cold  nights  rather  than  overheat  the  pipes, 
will  be  a good  plan  to  cover  the  Cucumber-house  w'lth 
mats  on  cold  nights.  A row  of  mats  placed  along  the  front 
of  the  house  wilt  make  a great  difference  to  the  geniality 
and  warmth  of  ihe  interior.  Winter  Tomatoes  should  be 
kept  on  the  side  of  dryness  at  the  roots  now.  Fertilise 
the  blossoms  when  the  pollen  is  ripe,  and  pinch  out 
surplus  growth.  Sliould  any  signs  of  disease  appear,  pinch 
off  the  discoloured  leaf  at  once.  Take  advantage  of  frosty 
weather  to  wheel  manure  on  vacant  land.  The  best  way 
of  improving  heavy  land  is  to  dig  up  some  of  the  clay  and 
burn  it.  This  is  work  which  may  be  done  during  frosty 
weather.  A good  heap  of  burnt  clay  to  spread  over  the 
surface  of  cold  land  in  spring,  just  before  cropping,  will  be 
a vast  beneflt,  both  present  and  prospective.  Commence 
preparations  for  making  hot-beds  for  forcing  purposes  ; also 
secure  suitable  manure  for  making  new  Mushroom- beds. 

E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Few  plants  are  so  well  worth  a place  in  the  town  green- 
house, and  at  the  same  time  demand  so  much  care  in  the 
matter  of  water,  especially  at  this  season,  as  the  large- 
flowering  varieties  of  the  Pelargonium,  embracing  the 
show,  regal,  and  French,  or  decorative  classes,  as  they  are 
termed.  The  plants  are  but  little  more  ditfloult  to  grow 
than  the  ordinary  zonal  varieties,  while  they  afford  a really 
gorgeous  mass  of  colour  in  June,  Jul}-,  and  August,  and 
the  variety  of  colour  and  markings  is  almost  endless. 
The  great  thing  during  the  winter  season  is  not  to  over- 
water the  plants,  or  they  will  do  no  good,  even  if  they  do 
not  die  outright;  very  little  moisture  is  sufficient  for 
their  needs  while  the  daj’s  are  so  short  and  dark,  and  even 
that  little  must  not  be  given  until  the  soil  has  become 
almost  dust-dry.  The  plants  must  also  be  kept  as  near  to 
the  gla'S  as  it  is  safe  to  place  them,  with  plenty  of  room, 
and  a temperature  rather  above  that  of  an  ordinary  green- 
house, and  ranging  from  45  degs.  to  55  degs.,  suits 
them  best.  The  stock  will  for  the  most  part  occupy  3-inch 
or  3)-inoh  pots  at  this  season,  the  cuttings  seldom  being 
got  in  before  August,  when  the  plants  are  cut  down  after 
flowering  ; but  th-se  will  not  flower  before  July  or  August 
again,  and,  if  r quired  earlier,  the  cuttings  must  be  taken 
earl'er  also,  in  May  or  June,  or  even  in  April,  if  they  can 
be  got.  Very  forward  plants  are  sometimes  placed  in  their 
flowering  pocs  in  the  autumn  ; but  this  must  not  be  done 
later  than  the  first  week  in  October,  and,  as  a rule,  they 
are  left  in  the  smaller  size  until  alter  the  turn  of  the  year. 
In  thickly-inhabited  districts,  towards  the  end  of  February, 
or  early  in  March,  is  better  for  this  operation  than  earlier, 
and  even  then  they  will  frequently  begin  flowering  in  July. 
Always  use  g[Ood  fibrous  loam  for  these  plants,  with  half 
its  bulk  of  well-decayed  manure  and  leaf-mould  mixed, 
and  a little  sand  and  soot,  or  bone-meal.  It  is  also  a good 
plan  to  give  them  a dose  or  two  of  some  stimulant  shortly 
before  giving  them  tlie  final  shift,  in  order  to  encourage 
root  action.  The  Ivy-leaved  varieties  are  also  almost  invalu- 
able, though  scarcely  so  showy  as  the  last-named,  and,  like 
them,  require  to  be  very  sparingly  watered  just  now 
Indeed,  at  any  time  they  will  do  with  considerably  less 
moisture  than  most  things.  Keep  Cinerarias,  herbaceous 
Calceolarias,  and  Cyclamens  moderately  moist,  both  at  the 
root  and  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  the  first  two 
cool ; but  Cyclamens  ought  to  have  a genial  temperature  ot 
55  degs.  to  60 degs.,  in  order  to  induce  the  flowers  to  rise 
vigorously  and  expand  kindly,  Christmas  Roses 
full  ’olossora,  and  exceedingly  useful  at  this  season.  They 
succeed  fairly  well  in  town  and  surhurban  gardens,  if  not 
too  confined  and  smoky,  especially  if  they,  are  kept  under 
glass  (though  not  necessarily  in  heat)  frorn  November 
until  March  or  April,  as  ought  always  to  be  done,  for  the 
sake  of  the  improvement  in  the  oi»«  and  beauty  of  Ih* 
Powersi  ”• 
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Extracts  jrom  a garden  diary  from  December 
‘11th  to  January  3r<Z. 

Applied  a light  top  dressing  of  turfy  soil  to  Cucumbers 
just  coming  into  bearing  in  a house.  The  soil  is  wanned  a 
little  first  by  being  placed  against  the  boiler  in  a potting- 
slied.  Shall  only  take  a moderate  orop  of  Cucumbers  at  pre- 
sent. The  expense  for  winter  Cucumbers,  in  a general  wav, 
is  eonsiderable.  The  house  is  useful  for  forwarding  other 
plants  at  the  same  time.  Spiraeas,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
bulbs,  and  many  other  things  may  be  brought  on  in  the 
Cucumber-house  ; it  is  only  a question  of  careful,  cleanly 
culture.  Used  a little  Tobacco-smoke  occasionally  to  keep 
green-fly  away,  and  added  a sprinkling  of  fresh  turfy  soil 
on  the  border  now  and  then.  This  latter  does^  much  to 
remove  any  tendency  to  weakness  which  may  arise  at  this 
season,  when  there  is  not  much  chance  of  ventilating,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  though,  of  course,  the  air 
is  continually  being  changed  by  the  heated  air  escaping 
through  vacancies  between  the  laps  of  the  glass  and  else- 
where. Sowed  a tew  seeds  of  Tomatoes  and  a few  Melon- 
seeds  to  raise  plants  for  early  work.  I like  a small,  light, 
well-heated  house  for  raising  Cucumber,  Melon,  and 
Tomato-plants  in  at  this  season,  as  in  a large  house  they 
move  so  slowly ; but  in  the  matter  of  growth,  after  the 
plants  are  set  out,  I do  not  care  how  large  the  house  is. 
The  plants  generally  thrive  better  in  a large  house  than  a 
small  one,  there  are  fewer  insect  plagues  to  contend 
with,  and  the  conditions  of  growth  seem  altogether  more 
favourable.  Shifted  Hydrangeas  from  the  small  pots  in 
which  they  were  rooted  to  S-inoh  and  (1-inch  pots.  The 
greater  part  of  the  plants  will  blossom  early  in  the  spring 
from  April  onwards.  Most  of  them  have  developed  stout 
buds  at  the  ends  of  the  shoot,  which  only  require  judici- 
ous warmth  and  nourishment  to  develop  into  large  clusters  , 
of  inflorescence.  They  will  be  continued  in  heat  now  till 
the  blossoms  expand,  giving  them  clear  liquid -manure  at 
intervals.  Put  in  the  first  batch  of  cuttings  of  Tree-Car- 
nations. I want  to  increase  my  stock  of  these,  so  as  tohave 
not  only  plants  for  the  conservatory,  but  plenty  of  blossoms 
at  this  season  for  cutting.  They  are  rooted  in  light,  sandy 
soil,  fully  one-half  being  sami,  and  the  remainder  leaf- 
mould  and  loam  in  equal  quantities.  The  cuttings  will  be 
kept  constantly  moist ; in  fact,  if  they  have  plenty  of  heat, 
they  will  root  freely  enough  in  sand  and  water  alone ; 
but  somehow  I cannot  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  roots 
made  in  water  are  not  so  hardy  and  robust  as  are  those 
made  in  sandy  soil  containing  less  moisture,  though  not 
permitted  at  any  time  to  get  dry.  I have  rigged  up  a 
covering  of  mats  for  the  pot- Vine  house.  They  are  sown 
together  and  fixed  on  a roiler  that  can  be  let  down  at 
night  and  rolled  up  in  the  morning.  I have  seen  so  much 
benefit  derived  from  covering  in  early  forcing  that  I wish 
it  could  be  more  generally  adopted,  for  I am  well  aware  of 
the  great  saving  in  fuel  which  arises  through  a covering  of 
even  flimsy  materials.  The  covering  is  more  economical  if  it 
does  not  actually  to och  the  glass.  I tested  this  thoroughly 
some  years  ago,  and  I found  there  was  a marked  difference 
when  the  coverings  were  supported  a couple  of  inches  or  so 
above  the  glass,  the  body  of  still  air  between  the  glass 
and  the  covering  acting  as  a non-conductor  and  checking 
radiation  from  the  interior.  Sowed  Early  Horn  Carrots  | 
and  Radishes  in  a hot-bed.  I have  some  very  nice  Horn  [ 
Carrots  in  the  border  from  the  July  sowing.  They  are  i 
covered  thinly  with  long  litier  to  keep  out  frost,  and  will  ' 
last  in  good  condition  until  the  early  forced  Carrots  come 
in.  Took  advantage  of  frosty  weather  to  wheel  manure  on 
land,  and  to  trench  a piece  that  was  vacant  that  had  not 
been  trenched  lately.  If  I can  get  round  the  trenching 
once  in  four  years  I am  satisfied. 


that  the  plants  are  all  the  better  for  it. 
Otherwise,  if  allowed  to  rim  too  much  to 
seed  the  parent  plant  gets  very  much  ex- 
hausted, and  this  is  against  tlie  success  of  tlie 
layers.  As  to  the  hardiness  of  the  plant, 
genei’ally  speaking,  I have  not  the  slightest 
doubt,  as  in  what  part  of  the  country  do  we  find 
them  succeed  better  than  in  Scotland  or  the 
bleak  districts  of  Yorkshire  ? I find,  too,  from 
experience  that  they  do  better  on  a north 
border  than  in  any  other  aspect,  and  as  a town 
garden  plant,  where  smoke  and  smuts  are  abun- 
dant, nothing  seems  to  stand  better.  “B.  C.  R.” 
has  given  the  best  class  of  soil  wherein  to  grow 
the  Carnation,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  burnt 
soil  or  wood-ashes  is  a capital  material  to  be 
used.  As  he  says,  in  light  soils  or  soils  of  a sandy 
loam  one  cannot  tread  the  soil  too  firmly.  This 


have  sufficiently  tested  this  season.  In  the 
month  of  May  I planted  out  three  beds  of 
seedlings,  containing  in  the  aggregate  about  .350 
plants,  and  to  avoid  too  much  watering  I kept 
the  surface  well  stirred,  and  paid  them  every  at- 
tention I possibly  could,  but  they  made  no  pro- 
gress, and  the  foliage  of  many  of  the  plants 
looked  sickly.  So  one  day  I thought  I would 
try  an  experiinenton  one  of  the  beds,  so  Itrodthe 
earth  as  solid  as  I could  round  the  plants,  and 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS: 

CARNATIONS. 

I WAS,  some  time  ago,  much  interested  in 
reading  in  Gardening  the  excellent  article  of 
“ B.  C.  R.”  upon  the  growth  of  the  Carnation. 
There  can  be,  I think,  no  two  opinions,  that  it  is 
second  to  no  flower  in  the  garden  as  a border- 
plant  ; and  although  I have  made  the  growth 
of  old-fashioned  garden  flowers  my  especial 
hobby  for  many  years  I find  none  so  useful  for 
cutting,  none  so  diversified  in  colour,  and  very 
few  so  useful  for  button-holes  or  bouquets.  They 
are  all  pretty,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
yellows  nearly  all  have  a delightful  fragrance. 
The  want  of  scent  in  the  yellow  ground 
varieties,  though  a drawback,  is  fully  made 
up  by  the  bright  tone  they  give  to  a bouquet  or 
button-hole,  and  in  a cut  state  I find  them 
much  more  lasting  than  the  other  varieties. 
How  the  cultivation  of  the  plants  has  been 
neglected  for  so  many  years  has  certainly  been 
very  puzzling  to  me,  and  I can  only  account  for 
it  from  the  fact  that  they  are  often  planted  in 
borders  amongst  other  hardy  perennial  flowers 
that  require  no  attention,  being  all  the  better  if 
sufficient  space  is  given  them  when  the  border 
is  first  laid  out,  left  severely  alone,  with  the  excep- 
tion, of  course,  of  keeping  the  weeds  down  and 
giving  a surface-dressingof  manure  in  the  winter. 
The  Carnation  will  soon  die  off  if  treated  in  this 
fashion.  To  grow  Carnations  well  they  require 
a considerable  amount  of  attention.  They  must 
be  carefully  staked,  disbudded  to  get  good 
flowers,  and  it  is  most  imperative  that  every 
year  each  plant  should  be  layered,  and  fresh 
plants  obtained  by  this  means,  or  they  have  a 
i/cndency  to  rot  off  at  the  collar.  When 
cutting  a few  flowers  to  give  to  any  friend 
who  may  chance  to  visit  my  garden,  I 
find  nothing  so  much  appreciated  as  a handful 
of  Carnations,  and  they  are  so  floriferous 


a paragraph  in  Gardening,  August  23,  page  .349, 
on  showing  Carnations  at  the  Aquarium, 
where  the  writer  complains  of  the  system  of 
showing  blooms  put  up  in  “collars.”  In  my 
opinion  that  writer  is  (pute  right,  and  I contend 
all  Carnations  staged  that  have  burst,  their 
calyx  should  be  disqualified,  whether  put  up  in 
‘ collars  ” or  otherwise.  I can  see  no  way  of 
bringing  this  about  better  than  by  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  growth  of  these  favourite  flowers 
becoming  members  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee 
Society,  and  thereby  be  in  a position  to  bring 
their  opinions  to  bear  upon  the  executive  on 
this  point.  J . (J.,  Hereford. 


A fine  specimen  of  the  New  Zealand  Reed  (Arundo  conspioua)  in  flower. 
Engraved  for  Gardenino  Illustrated  from  a photograph. 


they  began  to  improve  from  that  very  day ; conse- 
quently, I served  the  others  the  same,  and  to 
keep  the  ground  from  cracking  I placed  about 
halt-an-inch  thick  all  over  the  ground  rough 
wood-ashes  or  carbon,  obtained  from  a wheel- 
wright’s yard,  where  I can  always  get  a plenti- 
ful supply,  as  the  summer  is  their  busy  time  of 
tiring  wheels,  and  the  plants  were  a 

Picture  or  health,  and  grew  vigorously. 
Some  flowered  late  in  the  season,  and  the  seed 
was  sown  in  October.  Touching  the  question 
of  growing  from  seed,  I can  recommend  this  to 
amateurs  strongly  ; but  in  the  first  instance  let 
me  advise  them  to  buy  a couple  of  dozen 
of  good  named  kinds  of  the  different  sections  of 
Carnations  and  Picotees  and  raise  their  own 
seed.  I have  bought  seeds  from  the  very  best 
sources  obtainable,  with  very  indifferent  results. 
Neither  the  quality  of  the  plants  obtained  from 
the  seed  nor  the  quantity  from  the  number  of 
seeds  purchased  amounted  to  25  per  cent. , and  out 
of  one  packet  of  25  seeds  of  Germania,  for  which  I 
paid  .3s.  6d.,  only  two  seeds  germinated,  and 
they  were  sickly  and  died  off.  My  own  seed  of 
my  yellow  grounds,  sown  under  similar  circum- 
stances, came  up  thick  as  hail,  as  did  some  seed 
I gave  to  a neighbour. 

Seedling  Carnations  are  very  vigorous  and 
from  a fair-sized  bed  one  may  cut  bushels  of 
bloom.  Before  I close  my  remarks  let  me  notice 


NEW  ZEALAND  REED  (ARUNDO  CON- 
SPICUA). 

This  is  a worthy  companion  for  the  Pampas 
Grass,  especially  in  the  western  and  warmer 
counties,  and  on  good  soils.  In  some  very  fine 
deep  loams  it  attains  a height  of  nearly  12  feet, 
but  this  is  rare.  It  is  well  worth  growing,  even 
in  districts  where  it  does  not  attain  a great 
development.  It  comes  into  flower  before  the 
Pampas  Grass,  and  may  be  considered  as  a sort 
of  forerunner  of  that  magnificent  plant,  suit- 
able for  grouping  with  the  finer  leaved  hardy 
plants,  but  making 
a noble  specimen  for 
the  lawn,  where  it 
grows  well.  The 
New  Zealand  Arundo 
generally  commences 
blooming  early  in 
July,  and  lasts  until 
the  end  of  October. 
The  Pampas  Grass 
rarely  comes  out  in 
full  flower  before  Oc- 
tober and  November, 
ihe  Arundo,  there- 
fore, while  as  beauti- 
ful w'hen  well  grown, 
has  a peculiar  value 
in  being  so  early. 
Grown  in  tubs  in  a 
cool  greenhouse  or 
winter  garden,  this 
noble  Reed  forms  a 
striking  object,  and 
its  silky  plumes  last 
in  perfection  much 
longer  than  when 
produced  out  - of  - 
doors.  It  likes  a 
strong  fibrous  loamx 
soil,  and  a plentifi  1 
supply  of  water  all 
the  year  round.  It 
is  increased  by  seec  s 
or  division.  It  re- 
quires careful  plan" - 
ing,  and  general'y 
several  j ears’  gi owl  h 
must  take  place  be- 
fore it  flowers  well 
after  transplanting. 
The  annexed  illustration  shows  a fine  specimen 
in  flower  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Wilson, 
at  Weybriilge. 

WINTER  AND  SPRING  DECORATION  OF 
FLOWER  BEDS. 

What  we  have  to  do  now  is  to  look  round  and 
see  how  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  that  are  gone 
can  in  a measure  be  replaced  by  other  plants, 
and  though  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  flowers 
at  this  dead  season,  wo  can  enliven  our  gardens 
by  making  good  use  of  those  plants  that  have 
bright  or  ornamental  foliage,  and  now  there  is  a 
rich  variety  of  these  plants  to  choose  fiom.  First 
and  foremost  amongst  them  the  Aucubas  may 
be  mentioned,  the  kinds  of  which  have  been  so 
increased  of  late  years  through  raising  seedlings 
as  to  quite  embarrass  us  with  riches  in  respect 
to  these,  as  they  may  be  seen  with  very  long, 
broad  leaves,  both  plain  and  blotched,  and,  in 
addition,  plentifully-berried  plants  are  now  very 
common.  When  in  this  state  they  are  highly 
ornamental,  but,  unfortunately,  the  birds  will 
not  let  us  have  them  long,  unless  the  bushes 
bearing  them  are  protected  by  netting.  What 
adds  so  much  to  the 

Usefulness  of  Aucubas  is  the  ready  way 
they  lend  themselves  to  transplanting,  as  owdng 
to  the  quantities  of  roots  they  make  so  close 
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around  the  stem  they  may  be  lifted  and  moved 
at  almost  any  time  without  feeling  much  check. 
To  make  plants  of  them  as  telling  and  bold  as 
possible  they  should  be  placed  in  groups  in  the 
borders,  giving  them  the  projecting  or  most 
prominent  parts  and  conspicuous  positions  for 
such  as  are  planted  singly,  and  these  should  be 
varieties  with  large  leaves,  as  being  more  effec- 
tive when  standing  out  by  themselves.  Next 
to  Aucubas,  Hollies  are  perhaps  the  most  desir- 
able, but  they  do  not  transplant  so  readily,  and 
can  only  be  moved  safely  when  they  have  been 
shifted  annually  so  as  to  induce  plenty  of  fibres. 
The  way  to  make  good  use  of  Hollies  is  to  group 
the  green  and  one  variegated  kind  together  by 
placing  the  first  mentioned  in  the  background  and 
others  of  silver  or  gold-leaved  in  front,  when  the 
one  shows  the  other  oft' to  the  greatest  advantage. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  Yews,  which 
should  be  planted  in  similar  fashion  ; and  then 
the  Retinosporas,  Thujas,  and  others  of  that 
class  are  very  effective  in  beds  during  winter, 
and  form  pleasing  objects  as  central  figures  to 
group  other  plants  round.  And  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Golden  Yews,  which  have  a fine 
effect  when  making  their  young  growth  in  spring, 
at  which  time  they  are  all  aglow  with  rich 
colour.  Of  a less  stiff  form  and  appearance  than 
any  of  those  mentioned  are  the 

Bamboos,  which  are  remarkable  for  their 
graceful  habit,  and,  when  j udiciously  placed,  they 
lend  a charm  to  any  garden,  as  their  contour  is 
always  pleasing  and  distinct  from  that  of  most 
plants.  The  hardiest  of  the  whole  of  the  varieties 
is  B.  Metake,  but  for  elegance  B.  falcata  is  the 
one  to  grow.  This,  however,  requires  a some- 
what warm  and  sheltered  position  for  the  canes 
to  stand  without  being  injured  by  frost.  In 
places  where  it  does  well  the  rods  grow  from 
•20  feet  to  .SO  feet  in  length,  and  arch  over  under 
the  weight  of  their  beautiful  foliage,  which  is  as 
delicate  in  its  colouring  as  that  of  the  well- 
known  Adiantum  cuneatum.  Having  provided 
for  the  winter  ornamentation  of  beds  and  borders 
in  the  matter  of  suitable  shrubs,  the  next  thing 
is  to  turn  our  attention  to  early  spring  flowers, 
and  among  these  there  is  a wide  range  to  choose 
from.  First,  and  perhaps  most  important  of 
all,  are  the  bulbous  plants,  or  those  that  are 
tuberous-rooted,  and  the  majority  of  these  may 
now  be  purchased  cheaply  ; but  they  ought  to 
have  been  got  in  and  planted  some  time  ago, 
although  it  is  not  too  late  to  do  this  now,  and 
have  a fine  display  when  the  weather  favours 
their  blooming. 

Hyacinths  and  Tulips  should  be  planted 
about  .3  inches  below  the  soil,  which  ought  pre- 
viously to  be  well  broken  up  to  a good  depth, 
and  after  the  bulbs  are  in  they  should  be 
covered  over  with  leaves  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre  to 
keep  out  the  frosts.  In  borders  Hyacinths  and 
Tulips  look  best  in  patches  of  three  or  so,  all  of 
one  kind  together  ; but  in  beds  they  may  be 
arranged  in  rows  of  distinct  colours,  and  be 
edged  with  Golden  Thyme,  Cerastium,  Prim- 
roses, Forget-me-nots,  Violas,  or  any  other 
spring-blooming  plants  ready  to  hand  ; but  the 
less  formality  in  the  beds  the  better  they  look. 
Crocusss  and  Snowdrops  may  always  be  used 
separately  around  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  with 
very  good  effect,  and  they  also  are  very  telling 
in  the  foreground  of  borders,  where  they  should 
be  planted  in  large  clumps  here  and  there. 
The 

Anemones  must  not  be  forgotten,  as  they  are 
most  effective  and  useful  for  spring  work,  as 
not  only  do  they  light  up  a garden,  but  thej 
are  valuable  for  cutting,  their  fine,  many-tinted 
flowers  being  very  effective.  The  way  Anemones 
show  oflf  to  the  greatest  advantage  is  in  mixed 
colours,  except  it  be  A.  fulgens,  which  may  be 
planted  as  an  edging  to  the  others,  or  in  bold 
patches  in  front  of  the  borders.  Anemones  like 
a loose,  rich,  sandy  soil  that  is  well  drained  by 
being  above  the  ordinary  level,  and  when  so 
favoured  they  are  sure  to  succeed.  D. 


2672.— Culture  of  perennial  Gaillar- 

dlas. — The  soil  must  be  thoroughly  prepared 
by  digging,  adding  old  manure,  or  leaf-mould. 
The  best  season  to  transplant  is  early  in  October, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  many  of  the  old  plants 
have  thrown  out  young  off-sets,  which  can  easily 
be  detached,  and  planted  singly  to  form  new 
beds.  I think  the  best  way  of  growing  them  is 
to  plant  4|  feet  beds,  with  alleys  between,  for 
the  convenience  of  cutting  the  flowers,  weeding. 


&c.  A 4^-foot  bed  will  give  room  enough  for 
four  rows  of  plants  1 foot  apart.  Perennial 
Gaillardias  are  easily  raised  from  seed,  but  the 
seedlings,  though  useful,  will  not  all  be  equal 
to  the  type.  The  seeds  may  either  be  sown 
under  glass  in  pans  or  boxes  in  March,  and 
planted  out  when  large  enough,  or  they  may  be 
sown  thinly  on  beds  in  the  open  ground,  and 
thinned  out  when  large  enough.  If  sown  early, 
some  of  the  plants  will  flower  the  next  autumn, 
and  all  will  flower  the  season  following. — 
E.  H. 

2701 . —Lobster  - plant  (Clianthus).  — 

This  plant  should  not  be  cut  down  in  the 
autumn.  In  fact,  it  does  not  reijuire  much 
pruning  at  any  time,  except  to  cut  away  such 
growth  that  there  is  not  room  for  on  the  wall. 
The  leaves  do  fall  from  the  old  branches  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  age,  but  it  should  be  an 
easy  matter  to  hide  the  na'ued  parts  by  tying 
the  young  shoots  to  them,  so  as  to  prevent  quite 
an  even  green  surface  on  the  wall.  Your  plant 
was  evidently  very  much  infested  with  red- 
spider  last  summer,  which  was  the  cause  of  its 
untidy  appearance.  The  only  remedy  is  to 
syringe  the  plant  frequently  of  an  evening  in  hot 
weather. — J.  C.  C. 


OROHIDP. 

DENDROBIUM  JAMESIANUM. 

A “ Friend  from  Sheffield  ” writes  me  thus  : 
“I  have  just  invested  in  a few  plants  of  this 
species,  trusting,  from  what  you  had  said  about 
it,  I should  be  able  to  grow  it.  Now,  a friend 
who  calls  to  see  me  says  it  only  thrives  in  the 
very  hottest  house.  What  am  I to  do?”  Well, 
stick  to  what  your  friend  says,  and  you  will  be 
wrong,  depend  upon  it.  But  who  is  your  friend  ? 
You  may  depend  upon  it  that  “ old  Matt.  ” will 
also  be  found  one  if  you  want  to  grow  and  to 
flower  this  plant  well,  and  therefore  I here 
repeat  my  instructions  for  growing  the  plant. 
The  stems  are  not  nearly  so  stout  as  its  near 
relative,  D.  formosum,  and  in  this  way  may  be 
easily  distinguished  from  it  ; and  if  you  have 
the  correct  plant  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip  are 
rough  ; the  usual  bit  of  colour  in  the  lip  is 
cinnabar-red,  but  I have  seen  it  vary  to  a rich 
yellow.  This  plant  was  originally  found  on  the 
Arracan  Mountains,  in  Burmah,  and  also  on  the 
bills  which  part  that  country  from  Siam,  grow- 
ing upon  trees  and  upon  rocks  ; and  in  the  latter 
place  were  found  the  finest  examples.  A flower 
now  before  me  measures  2 inches  across  the  petals 
and  .3  inches  across  the  flower  from  the  top  of 
the  dorsal  sepal  to  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip. 
The  lip  is  prettily  dentate  round  the  edge, 
whilst  the  spur  is  straight,  not  curved  ; and  the 
colour  in  the  lip  is  yellow,  not  red.  This  is  the 
true  plant,  and  this  plant  will  thrive  best  in  the 
Odontoglossum- house  in  the  summer-time,  and 
in  the  winter  it  will  prefer  the  cool  end  of  the 
Cattleya-house.  I assert  it  again,  I have  so 
grown  it  myself,  and  seen  it  grown  by  others, 
so  that  your  so-called  friend  spoke  without  first 
knowing  his  book,  and  your  real  friend  is 

Matt.  Bramble. 


CATASETUMS. 

I HAVE  two  or  three  enquiries  about  these 
plants,  and  the  flowers  sent  by  a Sussex  friend 
appear  to  me  to  be  of  a variety  of  C.  tridendatum, 
which  I used  to  see  by  the  name  of  aureum  ; 
but  from  the  flowers  being  much  faded,  and  the 
sepals  and  petals  withered  and  shrunk,  I can- 
not very  well  make  them  out ; moreover,  it  is 
such  a long  time  ago  since  one  has  seen  them 
that  I really  forget  them  to  a great  extent ; 
but  I hope  these  days  are  past,  and  that  we 
shall  see  them  more  frequently.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  comes  about  through  the 
introduction  of  that  fine  large-flowered,  ivory- 
white  kind,  C.  Bungerothi,  which  is  now 
becoming  so  plentiful,  and  it  is  remarkably  free 
in  flowering  ; but  it  sometimes  plays  funny 
freaks,  like  all  the  species,  producing  at  times 
naught  but  small  green  flowers,  which  are 
decidedly  not  ornamental,  and  sometimes  the 
large  ivory-white  ones,  which  are  unique  in 
their  way.  Another  kind  which  has  tended  to 
popularise  these  plants  is  C.  gnomus,  a small- 
flowered  kind  in  comparison  with  the  previously 
named  ones.  It  has  curious-shaped  flowers, 
which  could  easily  be  transformed  into  a fancied 


resemblance  of  some  of  the  people  said  to 
inhabit  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  who  are 
called  gnomes.  To  my  Sussex  friend  I may  say 
it  is  the  wrong  time  of  the  year  to  see  the  variety 
he  sends  in  flower.  In  the  days  when  1 grew 
these  plants  in  quantity  (by  which  I mean 
several  hundred  plants),  I used  to  like  to 
see  them  all  flowered  and  past,  and  the  plants 
put  to  rest  by  the  beginning  of  November, 
and  then  they  wake  up  in  the  spring, 
and  after  repotting  start  into  new  growth, 
and,  having  the  good  weather  with  them, 
they  grow  vigorously  and  flower  profusely, 

I am  asked  when  to  rest  them  and  how 
to  grow  them  ? I here  give  a few  details  which 
will  enable  all  to  conquer  that  difficulty.  First 
of  all,  they  are  plants  which  make  short  and 
thicky  stem-like  bulbs,  which  ar  ® fleshy  in 
texture  and  require  well  ripening,  or  they  can- 
not withstand  the  severe  drying  which  they 
reqnire  when  at  rest,  but  which  should  not  be 
carried  to  the  extent  of  shrivelling  any  bulbs, 
whilst  a bulb  not  well  ripened  soon  succumbs 
and  shriv'els  ; therefore,  when  at  rest  care  must 
be  taken,  by  frequent  examination,  to  see  all 
is  well  with  them,  but  there  is  little  fear,  if 
stored  tolerably  coo)  and  kept  perfectly  dry, 
that  they  will  not  come  through  the  winter 
months  almost  without  water  at  all.  In  the 
season  when  they  begin  to  show  signs  of  growth, 
shake  them  out  of  the  old  soil  entirely,  and  if 
Propagation  is  desirable  it  may  be  done  at 
this  time  by  division.  Do  not  use  too  large  a 
pot  for  the  plants  and  drain  them  well.  They 
may  be  grown  as  pot-plants  or  in  hanging- 
baskets,  and  the  soil  should  be  peat  and 
Sphagnum,  with  a little  sharp  sand,  and  a 
little  charcoal-dust  and  some  small  nodules 
of  it,  the  whole  pressed  down  firm  and 
made  compact.  Water  carefully  when  grow- 
ing, not  giving  too  much  to  the  roots,  but 
keeping  a nice  humidity  in  the  air,  not, 
however,  by  syringing  much,  because  the  young 
shoots  hold  water,  and  I have  frequently  lost  a 
shoot  through  this  when  about  half-grown. 
During  this  time  the  plants  will  enjoy  the  hottest 
end  of  the  Cattleya-house,  but  on  account  of 
their  leaves  being  very  thin  they  cannot  with- 
stand so  full  an  exposure  to  the  sun’s  rays  as 
many  other  things.  When  in  flower  they 
will  bear  removal  to  any  situation  where 
required  for  decorative  purposes,  avoiding  a 
dry  atmosphere  as  much  as  possible,  because 
it  will  soon  shrivel  up  the  flowers.  After 
blooming  the  plants  should  be  placed  at  the 
cool  end  of  the  Cattleya-house,  and  be  well 
exposed  to  the  sun’s  influence,  and  very  little 
water  given,  but  never  allowing  them  to  flag  or 
to  shrivel.  Here  the  leaves  very  soon  will  begin 
to  turn  yellow  and  fall  off,  leaving  the  old 
sheathing  leaves  upon  the  bulbs,  the  points 
armed  with  sharp  spines.  These  should  all  be 
left  on  through  the  winter,  but  in  the  potting 
time  in  spring  all  should  be  carefully  trimmed 
off,  or  they  form  a very  desirable  resort  for 
thrips,  which  will  infest  these  plants  if  the 
atmosphere  is  not  kept  sufficiently  moist ; and 
at  all  times  I take  it  to  be  a sure  sign  of  slovenly 
cultivation  to  see  these  old  bases  of  the  leaves  of 
these  plants.  It  does  not  allow  the  plants  to  be 
seen  to  the  best  advantage,  and  this,  I consider, 
is  one  of  the  strong  points  of  cultivation.  It 
assists  nature  just  as  much  as  I hope  my  readers 
will  be  assisted  by  the  above  remarks  by 

Matt.  Bramble. 


LiELIA  ALBIDA. 

I HAVE  received  flowers  of  this  species  from 
several  readers  of  Gardening,  for  which  I thank 
them  very  much  ; all  sorts  of  varieties — albida 
superba,  albida  rosea,  albida  Stella,  albida  sul- 
phurea,  and  many  forms  of  the  species — but, 
really,  the  finest  variety  I have  ever  seen  is  one 
sent  me  by  my  friend  “ C.  T.,”  and  which  I 
must  certainly  call  albida  coccinea,  from  the 
rich  bright-crimson  of  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip 
and  the  tips  of  all  parts  of  the  flower.  It  is  really 
charming,  and  such  a brilliant  form  I have  never 
before  seen.  This  is  not  because  it  was  grown  in 
the  country  air,  for  it  was  grown  in  the  vilest 
atmosphere  for  fog  in  all  London,  and  that  is  say- 
ing a good  deal  in  the  disfavour  of  any  one  part  of 
London  after  the  experiences  of  the  past  week. 
This  is  one  of  the  charms  which  lie  in  bu3iing 
imported  Orchids ; a gem  crops  up  now  and 
then  such  as  you  could  not  acquire  if  it  were 
bought  in  flower,  because  the  price  would  be 
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too  much.  I am  very  glad  to  find  this  pretty 
and  sweet  smelling  plant  becoming  better  under- 
stood and  flowered  by  many  amateurs,  where 
before  not  one  of  the  large  growers  could  flower 
it  in  many  years.  My  neighbour,  I thought, 
would  succeed  in  establishing  it  without  any 
glass,  but  he,  whilst  making  himself  comfortable 
in  bed,  allowed  his  plants  to  hang  up  near  an 
open  window,  and  that,  too,  on  a night  with 
about  26  degs.  of  frost.  A merciful  man  is 
merciful  to  his  plants.  Matt.  Bramble. 


CHERRIES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE, 
i In  Kent  and  the  lower  parts  of  Hertfordshire 
Cherries  are  largely  grown  as  standards  in 
I orchards  ; but  in  gardens  they  are  generally 
' trained  to  walls,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  for  the 
sake  of  shelter  as  to  have  them  in  a position 
where  the  fruit  can  be  protected  from  birds. 
My  intention  now,  however,  is  to  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  varieties  before  the  season 
for  planting  gets  further  ad- 
vanced. Taking  the  earliest 
; first,  the  one  I would  recom- 
mend is  Governor  Wood,  which 
j is  a most  prolific  kind,  and 
bears  medium-sized  fruit  of  a 
■ pale  yellowish-white,  suffused 
with  colour  on  the  side  next  to 
! the  sun,  the  juice,  of  which 
I this  Cherry  is  full,  being  very 
I sweet  and  delicious.  The  next 
j to  ripen  after  this  is  the  Frog- 
|:  more  Bigarreau,  which  is  a 

' little  larger  and  brighter  than 
I the  foregoing,  and,  like  the  old 
[ Bigarreau,  of  exquisite  flavour. 

|<  Black  Eagleand  Knight’s  Early 
i Black  come  in  quickly  after, 

I the  first-named  being  a small 
; kind,  with  very  black,  shining 
f fruit,  that  is  sweet  and  agree- 
able ; and  Knight’s  is  the  same 
I in  colour,  but  much  larger,  and 
not  equal  in  flavour,  as  it  is 
more  fleshy  and  less  sweet  in 
the  juice.  To  come  in  after 
these  none  are  equal  to  the 
Elton,  which  is  the  most  showy 
and  best  of  all  Cherries,  as 
the  fruit  is  large  and  high- 
coloured,  and  very  rich  in  the 
flesh.  As  a black  companion 
to  this,  ripening  at  the  same 
time,  the  Tartarian  is  the  best, 
the  fruit  being  large  and  coni- 
cal, and  deep  blue-black  in 
colour.  Although  there  are 
many  others  of  the  dessert 
kinds,  those  mentioned  above 
are  the  most  distinct  and  de- 
sirable, and  for  cooking,  till 
the  Morellos  come  in,  none  are 
equal  to  the  May  Duke,  which 
is  a prodigious  bearer,  and  the 

I fruit  will  hang  a long  time. 

r BelledeMontreuil(herefigured) 
is  an  excellent  mid-season 
Cherry  for  a wall. 

The  Morello  is  quite  indispensable,  and  is 
the  most  serviceable  of  all  Cherries,  as  it  may 
be  used  in  such  a variety  of  ways  ; and  its  season 
is  a prolonged  one,  as  by  keeping  the  trees  dry 
the  fruit  will  remain  sound  and  good  till  very 
late  in  the  autumn,  and  the  longer,  in  reason,  it 
remains,  the  better  it  is.  To  have  it  to  the 
period  referred  to  it  is  necessary  to  train  the 
trees  to  a wall  or  fence,  that  with  a north, 
north-west,  or  north-east  aspect  being  the  most 
suitable  ; and  if  the  young  shoots  are  allowed  a 
little  freedom  to  grow  out  as  breastwood,  much 
time  will  be  saved  in  tying  them  in,  and  they 
will  bear  heavily  and  keep  cleaner  and  more 
free  from  insects  through  the  washing  they  get. 

^ Morello  Cherries  also  do  remarkably  well  grown 
as  dwarf  standards  or  loose  espaliers,  with  the 
main  branches  just  held  to  strained  wires,  which 
18  a good  plan  of  growing  them,  as  they  may  be 
protected  easily  when  in  flower  or  fruit — ^in  the 
first  place,  by  sticking  a few  evergreen  branches 
along  their  sides,  and  in  the  latter  by  dropping 
nets  over  the  tops.  All  Morello  Cherries 
I require  in  the  way  of  pruning,  when  grown 
[ loosely,  is  just  an  annual  thinning-out  to  pre- 
vent them  becoming  too  dense,  as,  unlike  the 


dessert  sorts,  they  must  not  be  spurred  in  or  have 
the  shoots  stopped,  but  left  to  grow  full  length. 
The  most  favourable  situation  for  the 

Dessert  sorts  is  south-east  or  south-west, 
but  it  is  always  advisable  to  have  some  in  dif- 
ferent aspects,  as  when  frost  comes,  with  wind 
from  one  quarter,  and  kills  the  blossom,  it  often 
escapes  in  the  other,  and  not  only  that,  but  a 
longer  succession  of  fruit  is  maintained.  To 
keep  the  spurs  close  to  the  wall,  which  is  the 
only  way  of  taking  full  advantage  of  the  shelter, 
the  shoots  the  trees  make  during  the  summer 
should  be  pinched  back  about  the  middle  of 
July,  when  they  will  form  fruit-buds  at  the 
ba.ae.  Although  Cherries  do  fairly  well  in 
almost  any  soil,  that  of  a light  sandy  nature 
suits  them  best,  and,  therefore,  in  planting  the 
young  trees  they  should  be  started  by  having  a 
barrow-load  or  so  of  sharp  turfy  loam  to  each, 
in  which  they  will  root  and  soon  make  some 
fine  shoots.  These  ought  to  be  laid  in  full 
length,  and  not  stopped  or  shortened  at  any 
time  till  they  have  filled  the  allotted  space  and 
met  the  others  trained  at  thtir  sides.  For  de- 
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stroying  green  or  black-fly  on  the  tree,  to  which 
insects  they  are  very  subject  when  the  shoots 
are  young  and  tender,  there  is  nothing  so  safe 
as  Tobacco-water,  in  which  the  points  may  be 
dipped.  D. 

WINTER  PRUNING. 

This  work  ought  to  be  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  for  now  that  the  leaves  are  on  is  the 
best  time  to  perform  the  work.  I like  mild 
weather  for  pruning,  and  we  are  more  likely  to 
be  favoured  with  the  right  sort  of  weather  early 
in  the  season  than  we  are  if  it  is  driven  off  until 
the  days  are  lengthening,  when,  as  a rule,  we 
get  the  most  severe  frost  and  biting  cold  of  the 
season,  and  not  the  least  argument  in  favour  of 
early  v.  late  pruning  is  that  the  work  of  cleans- 
ing the  trees  and  bushes,  manuring  the  land, 
and  forking  the  soil  cannot  be  proceeded  with 
until  the  pruning  is  complete  ; therefore,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  it  should  be  pushed 
on  at  once.  Now,  the  condition  of  the  fruit- 
trees  this  year,  as  far  as  I have  seen,  is  full  of 
promise  for  an  abundant  crop  next  year  ; but, 
as  a rule,  trees  and  bushes  that  are  carefully 
tended  seldom  fail  to  flower  well.  But  I would 


like  to  urge  on  all  pruners  the  desirability  of 
their  becoming  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
habits  and  mode  of  bearing  of  each  particular 
kind  of  fruit,  as  well  as  of  the  variations  of  sub- 
varieties, for  owing  to  a lack  of  this  knowledge 
many  kinds  of  fruit  that  produce  the  finest  and 
best  crops  from  the  terminal  buds  of  the  current 
year’s  growth  are  rendered  barren  by  having 
all  the  shoots  shortened  to  a uniform  length.  I 
have  given  up  all  attempts  to  have  trees  of  uni- 
form size  and  shape,  and  go  in  solely  for  having 
them  uniformly  fruitful,  and  this  can  only  be 
attained  by  studying  the  individual  character  of 
each  kind,  and  varying  the  pruning  accordingly. 
I saw  Apples  this  season  fit  for  any  exhibition 
on  the  terminal  buds  of  last  year’s  wood. — J. 


2710. —Wilson  Junior  Blackberry. 

— Your  experience  of  the  behaviour  of  this 
Blackberry  is  not  at  all  singular.  I have  tried 
to  get  it  to  grow  in  both  rich  soil  and  poor,  but 
in  both  cases  the  strongest  shoots  did  not  exceed 
4 feet  in  height,  and  that  is  its  general  character 
where  it  has  been  grown  in  widely  different 
places.  I may,  however,  mention  that  in  a 
garden  within  the  distance  of  a mile  of  where  I 
write  it  grows  vigorously  and  fruits  freely  every 
year.  In  this  case  the  growth  is  trained  to  an 
open  wooden  fence,  and  the  soil  is  a good  deep 
loam.  This  is  the  first  instance  I have  seen 
recorded  that  the  growth  is  liable  to  injury  from 
spring  frosts. — J.  C.  C. 

2699.— Paradise  and  Quince  stocks. 
— There  are  several  kinds  of  Paradise  stocks 
(so-called).  The  true  Paradise  Apple  may  be 
raised  from  cuttings,  or,  better  still,  from  layers. 
But  many  of  the  dwarfing  stocks  used  by  English 
nurserymen  are  seedlings  from  a special  kind  of 
Apple,  which  has  been  noticed  to  produce  fibrous- 
rooted  plants.  Most  of  the  nurserymen  who 
make  a speciality  of  raising  from  tree-stocks 
will  sell  them  to  all  comers  ; in  fact,  they  may 
be  had  at  any  fruit-tree  nursery. — E.  H. 

2639.  — Vine  in  a greenhouse.  — 
The  Vine  is  all  right  so  far,  and,  indeed,  a 
few  degrees  of  frost  during  the  winter  are  calcu- 
lated to  do  good  rather  than  harm,  the  wood 
being  well  matured.  For  the  sake  of  any  other 
plants  that  may  be  growing  in  the  house  the 
frost  may  be  just  excluded,  but  the  less  heat 
the  Vine  gets  from  now  until  next  February  or 
March  the  better.  If  not  already  done,  the 
Vine  should  be  pruned  and  cleaned,  and  the 
stem  be  well  wrapped  round  with  hay-bands 
where  it  is  exposed  to  the  outer  air.  If  you  use 
heat  enough  to  start  the  Vine  much  before  its 
usual  time,  the  border  ought  also  to  be  covered 
with  a foot  or  so  of  warm  leaves  and  some  stable 
litter. — B.  C.  R. 

2C98. — Pruning  Muscat  Vines.— The  Vines  should 
be  pruned  at  one  e ; in  fact,  this  work  should  be  done  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  are  all  down  and  the  Grapes  cut. 
Muscats,  as  a rule,  show  plenty  of  bunches,  so  there  is 
no  reason  to  leave  long:  spurs— two  eyes  are  generally 
enough  to  leave.  It  is  a good  plan,  wherever  there  is  room 
for  extension,  to  lay  in  a voung  shoot,  but  do  notcrowd. — 
E.  H. 

2679.— Keeping  Medlars.— I have  never  had  any 
ditticulty  in  ripening  Medlars  in  a cool  fruit-room ; but 
they  want  catching  when  in  the  right  condition.  But  my 
experience  would  lead  me  to  suppose  that  very  few  people 
care  for  them,  always  excepting  hungry  boys,  who  will  eat 
almost  anything  called  fruit. — E.  H. 

2097.— Pear  Doyenne  du  Comice.— For  growing 
as  cordons  in  any  form  there  is  no  other  sort  of  Pear  that 
surpasses  this  one  for  cropping  qualities.  As  an  upright 
cordon  I am  sure  it  will  not  disappoint  you.  if  you  check 
any  excess  of  vigour  in  the  branches  by  pruning  the  roots. 
You  may  safely  plant  it  against  an  east  wall. — J.  0.  C. 

2532  —Lord  Suffleld  Apple.— Braraley’s  is  a hardy 
variety  and  a vigorous  grower;  but  Lord  Suffield,  fine  as  it 
is  in  some  parts,  is  no  good  for  a soil  and  situation  such  as 
yours.  It  might  do  a little  better  against  a warm  wall  ; 
but  what  it  wants  is  a deep,  warm,  light  or  sandy  loam, 
and  if  you  cannot  give  it  that  it  will  be  better  to  get  rid 
of  it  altogether.— B.  C.  R. 


Begonia  fuchsioidea.— This  charming 
Begonia  is  one  of  the  most  useful  things  for 
covering  unsightly  pillars  in  the  conservatory 
where  a summer  or  autumn-  flowering  plant  is 
required.  The  pendulous  flowers,  which  at  first 
sight  remind  one  of  those  of  the  Fuchsia,  are 
bright  scarlet,  and  produced  in  great  profusion. 
It  succeeds  well  in  almost  any  light  structure  if 
planted  out  in  a peat  border,  where  it  can  be 
allowed  plenty  of  root-room.  Some  of  the  old 
wood  should  be  annually  cut  away  to  allow  the 
young  growths  to  develop. — G. 

26S3.— Qualities  of  Carnations.- The  varieties 
named  are  not  of  the  highest  quality. — J.  D.  E. 
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I(«000£4  PLANTS. 

BUILDING  AND  HEATING  A FORCING- 
HOUSE. 

2525. — In  responding,  which  I do  with 
pleasure,  to  the  suggestion  of  “ M.  D., 
Worcester,”  I must  premise  that  he  propounds 
a question  for  my  solution  of  a \'ery  elastic 
nature  as  applied  to  the  building  and  heating  of 
glasshouses.  In  sueh  cases  so  much  depends  on 
the  intelligent  constructive  foresight  of  the 
e-mployer,  and  on  the  practioal  ability  and 
activity  of  the  employ<^s,  as  well  as  on  the  value 
of  the  labour  and  materials  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  vary  greatly  all  over  the  kingdom. 
Therefore,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  prices 
given  in  the  following  memoranda  are  reckoned 
on  an  average  scale.  In  replying  to  “ M.  D ,” 
it  may  be  interesting  to  him  and  to  many  others 
of  the  readers  of  G.VRDENisa  if,  instead  of 
merely  giving  the  probable  cost  of  such  a house 
in  a lump  sum,  a rough  detailed  surveyor’s 
estimate  of  the  whole  be  given  which  may 
serve  as  a guide  to  those  desirous  of 
building  a house  of  different  dimensions 
to  those  given,  with  a few  accompanying 
notes  as  to  the  process  of  measurement. 
Taking  the  house  as  being  20  feet  long  by  9 fest 
wide  outside  the  walls,  and  the  depth  of  the 
ground  to  be  dug  out  1 foot  from  the  ground 
level,  we  commence  with  the  measurement  of 
the  groundwork,  which  will  be  22  feet  by  11  feet 
by  1 foot,  which  gives  a superficial  measurement 
of  242  square  feet  by  9 square  yards,  minus 
1 foot,  which  minus  is  not  taken  into  account  in 
pricing.  The  prime  cost  of  this,  including 
wheeling  away  a moderate  distance  of  from 
10  feet  to  20  feet,  and  ramming,  making  good, 
and  clearing  up  at  the  finish,  for  ordinary  soils 
6d.  per  yard,  for  labour,  4s.  6d.  We  then  take 
the  same  dimension  for  the  concrete,  composed  of 
rough  shingle,  broken  bricks,  or  crushed  clinkers 
or  stone  rubble,  and  a portion  of  fine  shingle  or 
other  stuff,  with  Portland  cement,  of  the  propor- 
tions of  three  parts  rough,  one  of  fine,  and  one 
part  Portland  cement,  well  incorporated  and 
slaked,  thrown  in,  rammed  and  levelled.  The 
prime  cost  would  be,  for  materials  and 
labour — 9 yards,  at  10s.,  £4  lOs.  ; 9 yards, 
at  Is.  6d.,  13s.  6d.  ; total,  £5  3s.  6d.  Now 
take  the  superficies  of  242  feet  by  about 
1|  inches  thick  of  fine  concrete  to  be  smoothed 
over  or  faced  for  the  floor,  less  the  extra  width  of 
foundation  and  thickness  of  the  side  and  end 
walls.  As  this  need  only  be  done  on  the  inside, 
after  the  outside  walls  are  up,  which  gives  us  a 
net  dimension  of  138  feet  nine  inches,  which 
would  be  taken  in  pricing  as  140  feet  by  14  inch 
of  fine  comcrete,  bevelled  and  faced,  for  which 
the  prime  cost  for  labour  and  materials  would 
be  3d.  per  foot— 35s.  We  now  come  to  the 
brickwork.  In  calculating  this  item  for  the 
walls  of  the  glass-houses,  considerable  allowance 
must  be  made  over  and  above  the  value  of 
brickwork  for  other  structures  generally.  The 
walls  of  glass-houses  seldom  exceed  9 inches  in 
thickness,  and  as  they  must  be  fair  on  both 
sides  the  pick  of  the  bricks  must  be  used,  and 
extra  labour  is  entailed  in  their  selection  and  in 
laying  and  jointing  ; and  the  mortar  should  be 
highly  gauged,  and,  especially  for  forcing- 
houses,  it  should  be  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  one  part  of  Portland  cement  to  five  parts 
mortar,  and  all  4J  inch  walls  should  be  built 
of  selected  well-made  whole  stock- bricks  and 
Portland  cement  compo  without  lime.  In  mea- 
suring up  for  price  no  deductions  are  made  for 
4^-inch  set-offs,  nor  for  the  openings  for  ven- 
tilators, as  the  extra  labour  entailed  in  these 
cases  is  fully  equal  in  value  to  the  cost  of  a solid 
9-inch  wall.  Nor  is  any  deduction  made  for  the 
opening  for  doorway,  as  this  is  compensated  for 
by  the  fixing  of  the  door-frame,  and  also 
by  the  provision  and  fixing  of  a stone  or 
Oak  door-sill.  The  former  is  the  best,  but  is 
not  always  to  be  readily  procured.  Taking  the 
running  measurement  of  the  outside  walls,  we 
have  lengths  of  20  feet  by  2 equals  40,  and  9 feet 
by  2 equals  18,  making  58  feet  run,  and  this  by 
3 feet  6 inches  of  9-inch  work  from  the  founda- 
tions, and  1 foot  of  4^-inch  to  the  eaves-plate, 
together  making  4 feet  6 inches,  will  give  a 
superficies  of  58  feet  run  by  4J  feet  high,  equals 
261  feet  of  9-inch  work  ; add  to  this  the  inside 
pit-wall,  18  feet  6 inches  long,  by  3 feet  high, 
making  no  allowance  for  the  4Ginch,  but 
taking  the  whole  height  as  quick,  which 


gives  a result  of  55  feet  6 inches,  making 
altogether  a superficies  of  316  feet  6 inches  of 
quick  work.  To  get  at  the  value  of  this  we 
must  reduce  it  to  the  standard  of  a rod,  which  is 
272  feet  superficial  14  inches  thick,  the  width  of 
three  stock  bricks  laid  flat,  inclusive  of  points 
In  the  case  of  a quick  wall,  we  have  only  the 
width  of  two  bricks  flat,  therefore,  we  multiply 
our  total  of  316  feet  6 inches  by  2 and  divide 
the  quotient  by  3,  the  result  being  211  feet  of 
standard  work.  The  prime  cost  of  a rod  of 
greenhouse  brickwork  is  £13  and  the  price  of 
our  211  feet  resolves  itself  into  a question  of 
simple  proportion  : If  272  feet  cost  £13,  what 
will  211  feet  cost?  The  answer  being  £10  Is.  8d. 
and  a fraction,  entered  in  estimate  as  £10.  If 
the  inside  of  the  pit  is  formed  into  a tank  then 
the  walls  should  be  cemented  with  Portland 
cement.  Compo,  1 inch  thick  to  a height  of 
2 feet,  that  is,  up  to  the  level  of  the  set  off  on  the 
pit  wall,  and  if  we  take  the  length  of  the  two 
walls  longitudinally  and  the  two  end  walls,  we 
have  a length  of  40  feet  by  2 feet  high,  equals 
80  feet  super,  at  3d.,  equals  £1.  This  price 
may  be  allowed  to  cover  a inch  thick  ledge  or 
kerb  of  cement  on  the  top  of  the  pit  wall.  We 
may  reckon  there  will  be  five  wooden  ventilators 
and  frames  on  each  side,  and,  including  hinges, 
fasteners,  &c.,  they  would  cost  about  5s.  each, 
equals  a sum  of  £2  lOs.  for  the  whole.  We 
now  come  to  the  wood  and  glass  work,  which 
we  take  at  so  much  per  s<|uare.  A square  is  a 
superficies  of  10  feet  by  10  feet,  equals  100  feet. 
Taking  the  girth  of  the  roof  from  eaves  to  eaves 
we  have  a width  of  104  feet,  by  the  length  of  the 
house  20  feet,  equals  210  feet ; add  the  super- 
ficies of  the  two  end  angles,  which  will  be 
23  feet,  and  for  the  bottom  of  the  door, 
below  the  line  of  wall-plate,  12  feet,  mak- 
ing in  all  246  feet,  equals  two  squares  and 
46  feet,  which  at  £7  10s.  per  square  gives  a sum 
of  £18  9s.  ; this  is  inclusive  of  all  materials 
and  labour,  painting  four  coats  in  best  oil  and 
lead  stone  colours,  glazing  in  best  putty  with 
3rds  quality  21  oz.  English  sheet-glass,  door- 
fastenings,  hinges  and  fasteners  for  ventilating 
li-hts  in  roof,  and  fixing  everything  complete. 
The  stage  or  bed  on  the  other  side  of  the  house 
will  cost  about  £2  10s.  All  the  woodwork 
should  be  of  the  very  best  Baltic  yellow  deal, 
thoroughly  well  seasoned.  The  heating  appara- 
tus is  the  last  item,  which  will  cost,  fixed  com- 
plete, about  £12.  We  now  bring  the  items  to- 
gether in  formal  order,  as  follows  : Ground 
work,  4s.  6d.  ; concrete,  £5  3s.  6d.  ; fine  con- 
crete for  floor,  £1  15s.  ; brickwork,  £10  ; cement 
for  tank,  £1  ; ventilators  for  side  wall,  £2  10s.  ; 
wood  and  glass-work,  £18  9s.  ; stage,  £2  lOs.  ; 
heating  apparatus,  £12 ; total,  £53  12s. 

This  may  be  considered  a fairly  moderate  prime 
cost  estimate  for  a well-built,  substantial  small 
forcing-house,  useful  in  the  widest  sense  for 
practical  purposes ; and  if  the  woodwork  is  kept 
painted  every  second  or  third  year  regularly  it 
is  calculated  to  last  a lifetime.  If  an  improve- 
ment can  be  made  in  it,  it  will  be  in  making  the 
outside  walls  1 foot  higher  to  give  greater  head- 
room  for  Cucumbers,  Melons,  and  such  like ; 
and  by  making  it  1 foot,  or  even  2 feet,  wider. 
This  would  add  but  little  to  the  first  cost,  and 
would  greatly  enhance  the  general  utility  of  the 
house.  It  would  also  be  an  advantage  if  gutters 
were  fixed  along  each  side,  and  the  rain-water 
conducted  into  an  iron  tank  resting  on  or  just 
touching  the  lower  hot-water  pipe  at  the  blank 
end  of  the  house.  J.  G.  S. 


2634.— Propagator  heated  with  an 
oil-lamp. — This  has  been  frequently  described 
in  Gardening,  and  a search  through  the  back 
numbers  would  give  you  all  details,  and  one  or 
more  sketches  of  the  contrivance.  Briefly 
stated,  it  may  be  described  as  follows : The 
body  consists  of  an  ordinary  box-frame,  of  any 
convenient  size,  from  about  2 feet  square 
upwards,  and  rather  deeper  in  proportion  than 
usual.  This  may  be  easily  and  cheaply  con- 
structed of  a good-sized  box  or  packing-case. 
Six  inches  or  8 inches — according  to  the  size  of 
the  contrivance — from  the  bottom  of  the  frame 
a false  bottom,  consisting  of  a sheet  of  finely 
perforated  galvanised  iron,  "tin,  or  zinc,  must 
be  fixed,  by  ^nailing  it  to  a ledge  of  wood 
fastened  on  all  around  the  inside  of  the  frame, 
supported  by  two  or  three  cross-bearers.  Some 
1-inch  boards  are  now  nailed  closely  across  the 
bottom  of  the  frame,  and  a hole  between  3 inches 


and  4 inches  in  diameter  is  cut  through  in  the 
centre  of  the  frame.  A good-sized  aperture, 
closed  with  a door,  must  also  be  provided  in 
one  side  or  end  of  the  lower  chamber,  between 
the  false  and  true  bottom.  Unless  the  apparatus 
can  be  placed  upon  a raised  stage  in  a green- 
house or  shed,  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  set 
it  up  on  four  stout  legs.  Now  procure  a flat 
pan  or  vessel  of  stout  tin  or  galvanised 
iron,  about  4 inches  deep,  and  half  as  long 
and  broad  as  the  frame — though  less  will  do  — 
and  place  it  in  the  lower  chamber,  elevated 
1 4 inches  or  2 inches  above  the  bottom  by  means 
of  two  or  three  pieces  of  flat  tile,  and  directly 
in  the  middle,  over  the  circular  hole  already 
mentioned ; this  must  be  nearly  filled  with 
water,  and  always  kept  half  fu'l  at  least.  Now 
lay  on  the  perforated  false  bottom  2 inches  or 
3 inches  of  fresh  moist  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  on  which 
the  propagating  or  seed-boxes  may  be  placed, 
or  pots  of  cuttings,  &c.,  be  plunged  in,  and 
over  all  place  the  light  or  sash.  An  ordinary 
paraffiii-lamp  placed  below  the  frame,  and 
blocked  up  until  the  top  of  the  chimney  projects 
just  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom,  and  to 
within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  bottom  of  the 
evaporating  pan,  will  soon  cause  the  tempera- 
ture inside  the  frame  to  rise,  and  maintain  a 
moderate  degreeof  heatwithgreatregularity,  this 
being  controlled  by  turning  the  lamp-wick  up  or 
down.  A lamp  with  I4  inch  wick  will  maintain 
a heat  of  something  like  80  degs.  in  a frame  of 
about  4 feet  by  3 feet,  or  nearly  so.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  the  fibre  is  kept  constantly  moist 
throughout,  or  it  will  cease  to  conduct  the  heat, 
and  if  the  moisture  inside  the  frames  is  too 
great,  cover  the  pan,  more  or  less  completely, 
with  a piece  of  slate.  A little  air  should  be 
given  almost  constantly  at  the  top  of  the  frame, 
to  prevent  damping.  If  fixed  in  a greenhouse 
loose  sheets  of  glass  laid  on  a slight  bar  or  two 
will  be  found  better  than  an  ordinary  sash,  as 
admitting  more  light  and  being  easily  removed. 
The  apparatus  must  be  placed  in  a very  light 
position. — B.  C.  R. 


THE  WARM  GREENHOUSE  IN  WINTER. 
In  addition  to  the  indispensable  Pelargoniums, 
R.  V.  Raspail  and  Guillion  Mangilli,  I have 
found  the  following  single  Zonals — viz.,  Lelia, 
Constance,  Colonel  Seeley,  Herminius,  Mdme. 
Colson,  W.  H.  Williams,  and  Queen  of  the 
Belgians  very  useful  all  through  the  dull  months, 
and  they  are  just  now  giving  us  some  fine  trusses 
of  flower.  These  are  all  spring-struck  plants, 
grown  on  in  cool  pits  through  the  summer 
months  and  transferred  to  a warm  greenhouse  in 
September,  where,  with  a minimum  temperature 
of  50  degs.,  they  come  quickly  into  flower  and 
continue  in  bloom  for  some  three  or  four  months. 
It  requires  a little  judgment  during  the  hottest 
of  the  summer  weather  to  give  these  plants 
plenty  of  light  and  air  to  ensure  a firm,  sturdy 
growth,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  a very  burn- 
ing sun,  as  this  means  incessant  watering  and 
the  impoverishment  of  the  soil  by  the  time  the 
plants  are  required  to  be  at  their  best. 

Spabmannia  afeicana  and  Eupatorium  ripa- 
rium  are  flowering  with  the  Pelargoniums,  and 
form  a pleasing  contrast  to  the  bright  colours  of 
the  latter,  as  well  as  furnish  useful  material  for 
vases,  wreaths,  &c.  A few  dozen  Libonia 
penrhosiensis  are  flowering  freely  on  a shelf ; 
this  variety  is  considerably  better  than  flori- 
bunda,  both  in  habit,  leaf,  and  flower,  and  from 
its  pendent  habit  and  bright-coloured  flowers  is 
a useful  plant  for  the  edges  of  large  vases, 
jardinieres,  &c.  There  is  no  brighter  nor  more 
pleasing  plant  at  this  season  than  the  Bouvardia, 
and  the  warm  greenhouse  would  hardly  be  com- 
plete without  a batch  of  this  favourite  flower. 
I did  not  altogether  like  the  look  of  my  plants 
early  in  the  autumn,  but  the  removal  of  a por- 
tion of  the  top  soil  and  a top-dressing  of  good 
friable  loam,  to  which  a little  liquid-manure 
had  been  added,  has  done  wonders  for  them, 
and  they  are  now  a mass  of  flower.  A few 
dozen 

Cyclamens  are  just  coming  into  bloom  and 
will  be  welcomed  for  more  than  one  purpose, 
for  it  is  a charming  flower  and  one  that  is  steadily 
increasing  in  favour.  Afew  plants  of  Epiphyllum 
raised  at  intervals  break  the  line  of  the  Cycla- 
mens and  form  a very  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
white  varieties  of  the  latter  flower.  I wonder 
the  Epiphyllum  does  not  find  a place  in  every 
garden,  as  it  is  of  easy  culture,  and  there  are 
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few  even  among  the  more  coatlj*  flowers  that 
are  more  bright  and  beautiful  during  the  dull 
months  than  this  old-fashioned  succulent. 
Another  old  favourite  that  is  easily  grown  and 
that  makes  a nice  vase  plant,  with  a long  bloom- 
ing season,  is  Cypripedium  insigne,  and  a batch 
in  8^-inch  pots  is  now  flowering  freely.  There 
are  few  things  that  give  less  trouble  than  this 
old  Lady’s  Slipper,  and  although  many  of  the 
new  varieties  are  doubtless  far  more  beautiful, 

I think  a well-flowered  plant  of  C.  insigne, 
with,  say,  a dozen  large,  well-developed  blooms, 
in  an  8^-inch  pot  is  not  to  be  despised.  One 
more  flowering  plant  in  the  same  house  that  I 
may  notice  is  Goldfussia  anisophylla.  The 
individual  blooms  are  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant, but  the  plant  flowers  with  great  profusion, 
and  a few  nice  little  specimens  dotted  here  and 
there  amongst  the  brighter  colours  have  a very 
pleasing  effect.  The 

WiNTER-FLOWEEiKG  Beoonias  are  also  at 
home  amongst  the  things  already  enumerated. 
Three  very  free-flowering  varieties  are  fuch- 
sioides,  Digswelliana,  and  Saundersi.  There  is, 

I find,  an  idea  still  prevalent  amongst  amateurs 
that  many  of  the  above-named  plants  will  flower 
freely  through  autumn  and  winter  in  any  ordi- 
nary greenhouse,  and  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
keep  out  frost  to  get  plenty  of  bloom.  It  is  as 
well,  therefore,  to  reiterate  the  statement  that 
a minimum  of  50  degs.  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  keep  up  a continuous  supply  of  flowers  during 
winter  in  what  I have  called  the  warm 
greenhouse. E. 

ACHIMENES  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
This  is  a lovely  family  of  flowering  plants,  with 
scaly  underground  tubers,  which  die  down 
annually.  In  years  gone  by  these  plants  were 
largely  grown,  but  now  they  are  very  rarely 
seen,  and  w^hen  they  are  to  be  found  the  gar- 
dener or  amateur  appears  to  treat  them  in  such 
a careless  manner  that  they  usually  lack  half 
the  beauty  which,  with  a little  care,  they 
would  produce.  I am  at  a loss  to  understand 
why  or  how  this  neglect  has  come  about.  They 
are  of 

Easy  culture,  and  well  adapted  for  hanging- 
baskets  or  for  pots  ; they  flower  at  a season 
when  the  usual  occupants  of  the  greenhouse 
and  conservatory  are  fading  somewhat,  and 
continue  to  produce  a gay  appearance  for  many 
weeks.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have  done 
blooming  tbe  tubers  may  be  put  to  rest  for 
the  winter,  and  thus  space  be  made  for  those 
things  which  have  been  grown  for  winter 
decoration.  The  Achimenes  are  natives  of 
South  America,  but  the  majority  of  the  sorts 
now  to  be  found  in  English  gardens  have  origi- 
nated there,  being,  for  the  most  part,  hybrids. 
Of  late  years  we  have  had  but  very  few  new 
varieties,  and  this  neglect  has  probably  been 
one  of  the  causes  why  their  culture  has  been  so 
much  discontinued,  and  it  would  be  a great 
boon  if  amateur  gardeners  would  again  take  this 
family  in  hand.  I think  it  was  a Mr.  Parsons, 
of  Danesbury,  who,  in  years  gone  by,  used  to 
champion  this  family,  and  many  of  the  best 
kinds  in  cultivation  were  raised  by  him.  Achi- 
menes require  stove-heat  to  grow  them  well,  but 
when  they  arrive  at  the  blooming  stage  they 
should  bo  gradually  inured  to  a lower  tempera- 
ture ; then  they  will  continue  to  flower  for 
weeks  in  full  beauty  in  a cool  conservatory, 
cire  being  taken  to  shelter  them  from  cold 
draughts.  If  a succession  is  desired,  batches 
may  be  introduced  at  intervals  of  a month. 
Some  time  in  February  the  little  scaly  tubers 
should  be  started,  by  laying  them  thinly  in  a 
large  pan  or  box,  and  covering  them  with  about 
1 inch  of  soil.  The  soil  should  be  kept  fairly 
moist,  and  the  receptacle,  be  it  pan  or  box, 
should  be  placed  in  a fairly  light  position,  not 
too  far  removed  from  the  glass,  in  a warm  house. 
So  treated,  the  tubers  will  soon  begin  to  grow, 
and  when  the  growths  are  2 inches  high  they 
should  be  lifted  and  placed  in  their  flowering 
pots.  They  should  be 

Set  out  regularly  and  at  equal  distances 
apart,  but  not  too  thickly.  I prefer  pans,  as  in 
these  larger  heads  of  bloom  are  produced,  and 
t he  pans  occupy  very  little  more  space.  Do  not 
cover  the  roots  deeper  than  1 inch  or  1 inches, 
and  at  all  times  drain  well.  When  the  plants 
have  grown  to  about  6 inches  in  height  pinch 
out  the  ends  of  the  growths.  As  soon  as  the 
laterals  begin  to  push,  each  stem  should  be 


provided  with  a stick  sutiioiently  long  to  last 
througli  the  season  ; and  they  require  attention 
in  tying,  so  that  each  may  be  kept  in  position 
and  aflbrded  room  for  the  due  development  of 
the  foliage.  Achimems  require  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  to  their  roots  when  growing; 
hence  the  necessity  for  good  drainage.  .Some 
growers  frequently  sjringe  them  overhead.  I, 
however,  objict  ti  much  syringing,  having 
grown  them  quite  free  from  red-spider,  which 
is  their  greatest  enemy,  by  an  occasional  dewing 
overhead  and  by  keeping  the  atmosphere  well 
charged  with  moisture.  At  all  seasons  ef  their 
growth  they  should  occupy  a position  near  the 
glass,  or  otherwise  they  become  drawn  and 
weak,  and  lose  their  bottom  leaves,  which  is  a 
great  disfigurement,  and  their  flowers  are  of  less 
substance  and  lack  colour.  Whilst  growing,  a 
watering  with 

Weak  liquid-manure  about  once  a week  will 
be  highly  beneficial,  and  when  the  flowers  ap- 
pear, twice  a week  will  greatly  assist  them. 
The  soil  should  be  good,  light,  turfy  loam  and 
leaf-mould,  in  about  equal  parts,  about  a sixth 
part  of  old  sheep  or  some  other  well  decomposed 
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manure,  and  a liberal  amount  of  sharp  sand. 
After  the  flowering  is  past  the  plants  should  be 
removed  to  a frame  and  kept  moderately  moist 
until  the  tops  have  died,  after  which  they  should 
be  laid  upon  their  sides  until  the  soil  becomes 
dry,  when  the  roots  may  be  turned  out  and 
stored  in  dry  sand  for  the  winter.  The  tubers 
should  be  kept  cool  and  dry,  but  I do  not  think 
the  temperature  should  fall  lower  than  about 
50  degs.  at  any  time.  If  required  for 

Hanging-baskets,  I would  advise  thern  to  be 
planted  just  the  same  as  for  pots,  only  it  is  best 
to  start  these  in  their  position  at  once,  instead 
of  transplanting  them.  The  baskets  which  have 
been  most  effective  with  me  I have  grown  bottom 
upwards,  until  the  plants  begin  to  show  flower. 
I then  hung  the  baskets  in  their  proper  position, 
dropped  a pot  of  flowering  plants  into  the  einpty 
loot  which  had  been  in  the  basket  all  the  time, 
and  had  a fine  display  of  bloom.  The  slight 
turn  which  the  points  of  the  stems  will  take 
serves  to  bring  the  blooms  into  just  the  right 
position.  In  planting  the  baskets  a nice 
admixture  of  colours  may  be  obtained,  but  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  habits  are 
similar,  so  as  to  avoid  a patchy  appearance. 

J • 


2017.— Bouvardias  for  cutting —The 
best  six  varieties  for  this  pin  pose  aie  un- 
doubtedly Vreelandi  (white),  Jaiminaefiora 
(white),  Fres  Cleveland  (bright  crimson  scarlet), 
Dazzler  (bright-red),  longiflora  fiammia  (soft 
rosy-red),  and  Pritry  Beauty  (pink).  All  these 
have  single  flowers,  this  class  being  superior  to 
the  doubles  for  cutting,  both  on  account  of  their 
greater  floriferousness  and  because  they  bloom 
much  better  in  the  winter.  Humboldti  corym- 
biflora  has  very  large  pure-white  blossoms,  which 
are  also  deliciously  fragrant,  but  the  flowers  are 
almost  too  weak  for  cutting,  and  it  does  not 
bloom  well  after  the  autumn. — B.  C.  R. 

2648.— Palm-leaves  turning  brown. 

— Of  what  variety  is  the  Palm  in  question  ? The 
heat  and  treatment  required  by  the  different 
species  and  varieties  differ  greatly.  Some  succeed 
tolerably  well  in  rooms,  while  others  do  not  do  so. 
The  complaint  is,  however,  a common  one,  the 
brown  appearance  of  the  leaves,  which  arises 
from  the  want  of  heat  and  moisture  during  the 
growing  period  which  nearly  all  Palma  require, 
being  v^ery  general  among  plants  kept  entirely 
in  a room.  The  plant  appears  to  get  enough  of 
moisture  and  nourishment,  and  I can  only 
suggest  that  it  should,  if  possible,  be  removed 
to  a warm  greenhouse  from  April  to  the  end  of 
July,  when,  the  growth  having  been  made,  the 
leaves  will  endure  exposure  to  the  dry  and  fre- 
quently dnsty  atmosphere  of  the  room  with 
comparatively  little  iiijury. — B.  C.  R. 

2642.— Plants  tor  a ctld  span  roofed 
greenhouse. — From  May  to  October  almost 
any  of  the  or  dinary  run  of  greenhouse  plants  may 
be  grown  successfully  in  an  unheated  house,  if 
warmly  situated,  and  with  a little  care  in  venti- 
lating, &c.  During  the  winter  season  you  can 
have,  as  you  suggest.  Chrysanthemums,  Bulbs, 
and  Roses,  and  also  Christmas  Roses  (Helle- 
bores), Violets,  Auriculas,  hardy  Cyclarnens, 
hardy  Primroses,  and  even  Camellias,  with  a 
little  experience  and  care.  Primula  obconica 
and  some  of  the  other  species  are  also  hardy,  or 
nearly  so,  and  may  be  managed  well  in  an  un- 
heated bouse.  The  double  forms  of  the  common 
Primrose  (P.  acaulis)  are  also  very  beautiful, 
and  make  capital  pot  plants,  while  the  ordinary 
single  kinds,  both  yellow  and  coloured,  may  be 
had  in  bloom  throughout  the  entire  winter. 
See  also  an  article  on  the  subject  on  p.  575  of 
Gardening  for  Dec.  13th.  Use  only  solid  beds, 
which  are  warmer  than  open  or  raised  stagee, 
and  if  you  can  plunge  the  pots  in  ashes  so  much 
the  better.  A movable  covering  of  frigi  domo, 
or  some  other  warm  material,  over  the  roof  will 
also  keep  out  a lot  of  frost.  B.  C.  R. 

2691.— Building  a forcing-house.- As 
remarked  by  “ Enthusiast,”  the  typical  market- 
florist’s  house  has  no  side-lights  ; but  this  is 
done,  not  from  preference,  but  to  save  expense. 
I believe  it  is  impossible  to  have  too  much  light, 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  extra  cost  I should 
certainly  add  18-inch  side-lights  to  all  future 
houses  I build,  and  have  a fair  proportion  of 
them  made  to  open  for  plant-growing.  (Cucum- 
bers are  just  as  well  without  it. ) It  is  necessary 
to  have  means  for  ventilation,  both  in  the  sides 
and  also  near  the  apex  of  tbe  roof,  though  it 
may  not  be  necessary  to  use  the  side  openings 
at  all  in  winter  ; but  they  should  be  there,  for 
the  growth  of  many  things  in  mild  weather  re- 
quires a free  circulation  of  air.  I don  t think  1 
should  advocate  sinking  houses  in  the  ground, 
except  for  some  special  purposes,  for  the  time 
lost  in  going  up  and  down  steps  counter-balances 
any  saving  of  fuel  there  may  be  in  it,  and  I 
think  the  latter  is  more  problemaUcal  than  real, 
and  plants  are  more  likely  to  suffer  from  damp 
in  a sunken  house  than  when  it  is  on  the  level. 
— E.  H. 

2674. — Cultivation  of  Date  Palms. 

The  Date  Palm  is  one  of  the  easiest  plants  to 
grow.  The  seeds  vegetate  freely  in  the  summer 
in  the  temperature  of  a warm  greenhouse.  The 
seedlings  should  not  be  disturbed  from  the  pots 
in  which  they  are  raised  the  first  year,  unless 
there  is  a warm  house  to  place  them  m.  In  the 
spring  following  their  being  sown  the  young 
pUntt  may  be  put  singly  into  3 inch  pots.  Irr 
subsequent  years  they  may  be  shifted  mto  pots 
one  size  larger.  This  Palm  is  not  veiy  par- 
ticular as  to  soil,  but,  if  you  have  any  choice, 
select  equal  parts  of  peat  and  lo^r. 
and  do  not  give  too  much  water  the  first  two 

years. — J.  C.  C. 
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2690. — Plants  in  saucers. — To  a certain 
extent  this  difficulty  may  be  obviated  by  stand- 
ing the  plants  on  the  highest  shelf  in  saucers  ; 
but  there  is  a danger  in  the  practice  of  over- 
watering a plant  standing  in  a saucer  and  making 
the  S)il  sour,  and,  besides  this,  unless  the 
saucers  are  of  large  size  there  will  always  be 
some  overflow.  Of  course,  it  is  not  good  practice 
to  so  arrange  the  shelves  in  a greenhouse  that 
the  water  from  one  shelf  falls  on  the  plants 
standing  on  another,  though  there  is  some  ex- 
cuse for  the  practice  at  this  season,  when  most 
people  are  trying  to  save  more  plants  than  they 
have  room  to  winter  properly. — E.  II. 

2703.— Kaloaanthea  coccinea  and 

Vallotaa  not  flowering.— If  the  cuttings 
were  put  in  last  year — that  is,  in  1889 — in  the 
spring  they  ought,  under  good  management,  to 
have  produced  strong  flowering  plants  for  last 
summer.  If  they  did  not  do  this,  the  treat- 
ment is  to  blame.  Grow  them  in  a greenhouse 
in  a light,  airy  position  near  the  glass  ; in 
summer  they  will  succeed  well  out-of-doors.  If 
they  are  now  turning  brown,  and  the  leaves 
withering,  they  must  have  been  kept  too  dry  at 
the  roots.  Liquid-manure  they  do  not  need 
when  growing.  This  may  be  too  strong,  and 
might  have  killed  some  of  the  roots.  Do  not 
give  any  more  manure-water,  but  keep  them 
moderately  moist  at  the  roots.  They  need  but 
little  water  in  winter.  Repot  them  in  the 
spring,  and  keep  them  growing  all  through  the 
summer  ; but  if  the  plants  are  in  a bad  state 
cuttings  would  do  better.  The  Vallotas  should 
be  placed  out-of-doors  in  a moderately  sunny 
place  in  the  summer.  As  the  plants  are  healthy, 
they  will  most  likely  flower  next  year  in 
September.  Such  things  will  not  flower  if 
they  are  kept  shaded  and  far  from  the  glass  in 
a greenhouse  during  the  summer  months. — 
J.  D.  E. 

2704  & 2706.  — Treatment  of  Cacti.— 
“J.  B.”  and  “ W.  N.  G.  L.”  both  appear  to 
be  suffering  in  the  same  way,  and,  so  far  as  I can 
see,  from  the  same  cause.  I once  heard  of  a 
lady  whose  brother  sent  her  some  lovely  Cacti 
from  abroad.  She  potted  the  roots  in  the  finest 
compost,  rich  in  manurial  properties,  watered 
them  regularly  with  rain-water,  and  expected 
grand  results.  When  her  brother  came  home  the 
Cacti  were  all  nearly  dead.  Cacti  require  poor 
soil,  old  mortar  rubbish,  shingle,  loam,  and  a little 
peat  and  sharp  sand  suit  them  well.  Give  very 
little  water  in  winter  ; they  will  even  do  well 
with  none,  provided  there  is  a little  moisture  in 
the  air.  I have  some  small  plants  of  Cereus 
growing  vigorously  on  a metal  tray,  exactly  over 
my  hot-water  pipes,  and  they  only  get  a slight 
sprinkle  from  time  to  time  with  a syringe. 
Some  gardeners  object  to  the  syringe  for  Cacti, 
but  I never  knew  mine  to  suffer  from  its  use.— 
A.  G.  Butler. 

2620.— Sparmannia  africana.- If  the 

plant  is  only  just  touched  by  frost  there  is  not 
much  harm  done ; but  though  this  charm- 
ing subject  is  tolerably  hardy  it  does  not  relish 
being  frozen  at  all.  Keep  your  plant  well  pro- 
tected by  coverings,  or  in  some  other  way,  for 
the  rest  of  the  winter,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
by  no  means  very  warm,  which  would  be  almost 
as  bad  as  another  touch  of  frost.  Keep  it  also 
almost  dry  at  the  root,  but  otherwise  let  it 
alone  until  the  spring,  when  a slightly-increased 
temperature  and  an  occasional  overhead  syring- 
ing will  cause  it  to  break  into  fresh  growth. 
You  will  then  be  able  to  see  exactly  what 
damage  has  been  done  ; and  if  you  cut  out  all 
the  dead  wood,  and  trim  it  into  shape  a little, 
you  will  soon,  with  a little  care,  have  a well- 
formed  plant  again. — B.  C.  R. 

2G9.5.— Treatment  of  Auriculas.  — The  lower 
leaves  die  off  naturally  in  the  winter,  whether  the  plants 
are  kept  in  frames  or  in  a greenhouse.  Remove  them 
carefully  as  they  decay.  The  platjts  will  do  quite  as  well 
in  the  greenhouse  as  they  will  in  a frame.  Do  not  repot 
them  at  present.  If  they  are  flowering  plants  repot  them 
when  the  blooming  period  is  over.  If  they  are  merely 
small  offsets  they  may  be  repotted  in  February. — 
J.  D.  E. 

^^^•~Concrete  flooring  in  a conservatory. 
— The  pest  flooring  for  a conservatory  is  of  Minton  tilts. 
There  is  no  dust,  and  a very  few  minutes  suffices  to  clean 
them  and  make  them  look  like  when  they  were  new.-*- 
E.  U. 

2087.— Gloxinias  and  Tuberous  Begonias.— 
If  the  Tuberous  Begonias  are  started  in  heat  the  same 
treatment  will  do  for  the  Gloxinias,  although,  in  a general 
way,  the  Gloxinias  will  appreciate  rather  more  warmth 
and  atmosphere  moisture  than  the  Begonias  would  do 
with.  The  Gloxinias  will  not  succeed  well  in  a verv  dry 
atmosphere.— E.  H. 


2694.— Treatment  of  Heliotropes.— So  long  a 
the  tops  are  healthy,  and  there  are  blossoms  on  them, 
leave  them  as  they  are.  By-and-bye  the  young  shoots  at 
the  ends  may  be  rooted  as  cuttings.  This  will  give  an 
opportunity  of  shortening  back  and  putting  into  asymme- 
trical shape  the  old  plants,  and  when  the  latter  breaks 
again  into  growth,  repot  and  grow  on. — K.  II. 

2fi9;i.— Treatment  of  a white  Passion-flower. 
—Cut  back  the  long  shoots  of  the  Passion-flower  to  firm 
wood.  In  some  oases  the  shoots  of  last  summer  may  he 
cut  close  back  to  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  main  stem 
with  advantage.  The  young  shoots  next  year  will  be  all 
the  stronger,  and  the  blossoms  larger  for  the  pruning.— 
E.  H. 

2090  —Oleander  not  flowering.  — Keep  your 
plant  in  a saucer  of  water  all  the  spring  and  summer,  and 
do  not  place  it  in  the  open  air  at  all.  This  plant  likes 
more  warmth  than  many  people  suppose.— J.  C C. 

2028.— Carnation  Souvenir ,de  la  Malmaison. 
— These  plants  can  be  propagated  either  by  layering  or  by 
cuttings.  The  thick  growths  do  not  root  readily  from 
cuttings,  and  are  best  layered  in  sandy  soil.  The 
smaller  growths  may  he  planted  as  cuttings  under  a close 
handlight.  Any  good  florist  can  supply  plants.— J.  D.  E. 


PERNS. 

SHIELD  PERNS  (POLYSTICHUMS). 

Tins  genus  includes  some  very  desirable  species 
aud  varieties,  some  being  quite  hardy,  and  all 
succeeding  well  in  the  cool  fernery.  Although 
not  extensively  grown  for  market,  several  of  the 
species  maybe  recommended  as  being  particularly 
serviceable  for  ordinary  decoration,  the  thick 
coriaceous  texture  of  the  fronds  and  their  hardi- 
ness rendering  them  of  value  where  the  more 
tender  Ferns  cannot  be  used.  All  the  Polysti- 
chums  like  a shady  position.  The  hardy  sorts 
may  be  grown  in  pits,  and  those  which  require 
protection  from  frost  may  be  kept  in  an  inter- 
mediate temperature.  Although  Polystichums 
like  a shady  position  and  a moist,  cool  bottom, 
they  should  have  as  much  light  as  possible  and 
plenty  of  top  air.  The  spores  of  Polystichums 
do  not  germinate  so  quickly  as  those  of  many 
other  Ferns,  and  consequently  are  often  over- 
run and  destroyed  by  those  which  spring  up  as 
weeds.  Care  should  therefore  be  taken  that  the 
spores  are  saved  from  fronds  that  have  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  free-growing  Pterises, 
&c.  A few  of  the  sorts  may  be  more  readily 
propagated  from  the  little  bulbils  which  are 
formed  on  the  fronds.  Where  these  little  bulbils 
appear  the  fronds  may  be  pegged  down  on 
some  suitable  soil  and  nice  little  plants 
established  before  they  are  separated  from 
the  parent  fronds.  The  Polystichums  should 
be  potted  in  good  mellow  loam,  with  the 
addition  of  a little  leaf-mould  and  sand. 
After  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  the 
plants  will  require  plenty  of  water,  but  should 
not  be  kept  saturated,  and  a little  liquid-manure 
or  fertiliser  may  be  used  while  the  plants  are 
making  new  fronds.  Although  the  matured 
fronds  are  of  good  substance  and  stand  well,  yet 
when  young  they  are  very  tender  and  easily 
damaged.  The  following  are  among  the  best 
and  most  useful  sorts  ; 

P.  C.4PENSE  is  a distinct  species,  with  thick, 
scaly  rhizomes ; the  fronds  have  rather  long 
stipites  and  are  nearly  triangular  in  outline, 
being  three  or  four  times  divided,  deep-green, 
with  a bright,  shiny  surface  and  of  a thick, 
leathery  substance.  This  species  requires  green- 
house treatment,  and  may  be  grown  from  spores 
or  divisions  ; seedlings  make  the  best  plants. 

P.  CORIACEUM  is  identical  with  the  above,  but 
they  are  sometimes  given  as  distinct  species. 
P.  coriaceum  is  the  West  Indian  form,  and  may, 
perhaps,  have  rather  larger  fronds  than  the 
South  African  form,  P.  capense. 

P.  SETOSUM. — This  is  a very  pretty  species 
from  Japan ; it  has  some  resemblance  to  our 
native  P.  angulare  ; the  fronds  are  rather  broad 
and  short  and  prettily  recurved,  rich  deep-green 
in  colour,  and  with  a bright,  shiny  surface. 
This  species  must  be  increased  from  spores,  and 
should  be  grown  in  a cool,  open  position. 

P.  LASERPITIIFOLIUM  is  another  beautiful 
Japanese  species.  It  has  large,  spreading  fronds, 
which  are  tripinnate,  the  pinnules  being  small 
and  somewhat  distant,  giving  the  fronds  a light 
aud  elegant  appearance.  This  species  is  also 
known  as  Lastrea  Standishi. 

P.  viviPARUM  is  a desirable  species  from  the 
the  West  Indies.  It  should  be  grown  in  rather 
a higher  temperature  Young  plants  may  be 
obtained  from  the  bulbils,  which  are  produced 
on  the  rachis  of  the  older  fronds. 

P.  TRIANGULARE.— An  elegant  Fern,  with 
'ong,  narrow,  pinnate  fropds,''the  pinnules  being 


triangular  in  shape.  P.  t.  lax  urn  is  a good 
variety,  with  larger  and  more  spreading  fronds 
these  also  produce  bulbils  on  the  older  fronds. 

P.  MUCRONATUM  is  another  useful  species  ; it 
has  broader  fronds  than  the  last-named.  It 
should  be  grown  in.  a little  warmth,  and  requires 
careful  treatment. 

P.  iMUNiTUM. — Of  the  hardier  sorts,  this  is 
one  of  the  best. 

P.  Tsut8inen.se. — This  has  rather  small 
greyish-green  fronds,  and  forms  a compact  and 
pretty  little  plant. 

P.  ANdin.ARE. — There  are  numerous  varieties 
of  this  indigenous  species,  some  of  which  are 
very  showy.  P.  a.  plumosum,  one  of  the  best, 
has  large,  erect  fronds,  and  is  very  useful  for 
decoration. 

P.  ACULEATUit  is  another  very  useful  hardy 
species,  and  when  grown  in  a cool-house  makes 
a handsome  plant.  H. 


FALLEN  LEAVES. 

When  the  leaves  of  deciduous  trees  and 
shrubs  have  all  fallen  is  the  time  to  store  as 
many  as  possible  for  making  leaf-mould,  for  no 
matter  what  other  composts  may  be  at  hand, 
there  is  nothing  so  much  missed  as  this  is, 
especially  when  one  comes  to  seed-sowing  and 
potting  off  the  tender-rooted  seedlings.  Leaf- 
mould  is  the  natural  soil  of  seedling  plants,  as 
in  a state  of  nature  the  seed  from  plants  falls 
to  the  earth,  and  is  soon  covered  up  by  the 
falling  leaves,  which,  as  they  decay,  make  food 
for  the  tender  roots,  and  almost  any  plant  may 
be  grown  in  its  infant  state  in  leaf- mould  alone. 
It  is  in  gardens  of  limited  area,  which  have  only 
a few  large  forest  trees,  that  more  care  is  needed 
in  collecting  and  storing  the  leaves  as  they  are 
cleared  from  lawns,  walks,  &c.,  and  if  such  a 
sheltered  spot  as  a hollow  where  the  wind  cannot 
get  at  them  does  not  already  exist  for  storing 
leaves  as  well  as  to  keep  them  safe  from  winds 
when  once  placed  within  it,  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  providing  it  at  once,  and  all  clean  leaves 
should  be  put  in  as  they  are  collected.  Where 
a regular  system  of  storing  is  followed  out  there 
is  always  leaf-mould  ready  for  potting.  The 
best  thing  to  prepare  it  for  this  purpose  is  a 
screen,  similar  to  that  used  for  gravel,  for  then 
all  that  is  not  sufficiently  rotted  to  pass  through 
can  go  back  to  the  heap  and  decay  still  further, 
ready  for  another  occasion.  J.  G.  H. 


2641.  — Heating  a greenhouse.  — 

“ W.  G.”  should  have  stated  whether  he  in- 
tends to  obtain  an  early  crop  of  Tomatoes  or 
only  to  grow  them  in  the  ordinary  way  for  fruit- 
ing during  the  summer  ; also  if  he  wishes  to 
force  the  Roses  or  only  get  them  in  moderately 
early.  He  might  also  have  stated  whether  the 
houses  are  of  the  span  or  lean-to  type,  and  have 
given  some  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the  beds. 
Without  full  particulars  it  is  impossible  to  give 
exact  advice.  A 4-inch  pipe  running  along  the 
back  of  the  bed,  and  returning  down  the  path- 
way on  each  side,  or,  in  other  words,  four  rows 
of  4-inch  piping  in  each  house  will  enable  him 
to  plant  Tomatoes  out  in  February  or  the  early 
part  of  March,  and  obtain  ripe  fruit  early  iu 
May,  and  also  to  get  his  Roses  in  bloom  mode- 
rately early  under  ordinary  circumstances.  If, 
however,  ripe  Tomatoes  are  not  wanted  before 
June,  or  Roses  until  about  May,  a 2-inch  flow- 
pipe  along  each  side,  and  a 3-inoh  return  along  the 
path,  will  suffice.  This  will  give  altogether 
about  150  feet  of  piping,  most  of  all  of  which 
will  be  4 inches,  and  to  heat  this  I should  advise 
you  to  get  one  of  the  upright  independent  cylin- 
drical boilers  of  the  “ Gem  ” type,  with  a water- 
way all  round  the  fire.  These  are  much  more 
economical  than  those  with  a coil,  and  give 
much  less  trouble  in  stoking  than  a saddle. 
One  of  the  medium  sizes  (No.  5 or  6,  I think) 
would  work  this  quantity,  and  when  you  build 
the  other  house  you  could  get  another  of  the 
same  size  for  it,  or  else  put  in  one  of  the  largest 
size  made,  which  will  heat  the  whole  well. — 
B.  C.  R. 

2712.— Constructing  and  heating  a 
stove-house. — A hot- water  tank  is  certainly 
not  a necessity  in  the  cultivation  of  stove  plants. 
Instead  of  the  ordinary  wooden  stage,  I,  how- 
ever, prefer  brick  walls,  or  rather  walls  formed 
with  turned  arches,  and  a slate  slab  as  a plat- 
form for  the  plants  to  stand  upon.  By  having 
arches  turned  as  bearings  for  the  slabs  which 
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are  to  form  the  platform,  there  is  no  waste  of 
the  internal  area,  as  the  space  under  the  stand 
may  be  utilised  during  the  winter  for  forcing 
Rhubarb  and  Seakale,  &c.  It  is  best  to  dispense 
with  woodwork  as  much  as  one  can  in  heated 
structures,  where  so  much  moisture  abounds  as 
in  a stove-house.  An  open  wood  stage  is  a most 
undesirable  feature  for  such  a purpose  as  yours. 
Li  a house  18  feet  wide  you  will  require  three 
rows  of  4 -inch  pipe  along  both  sides  and  the 
ends.— .1,  0.  C. 


SOWING  GRASS-SEEDS. 

Many  owners  of  gardens  who  go  to  great 
expense  in  laying  down  turf,  so  as  to  get  a lawn 
at  once,  would  have  far  more  satisfactory  results 
if  they  were  to  sow  good  clean  lawn-Grass  mix- 
ture, with  a good  proportion  of  White  Dutch 
Clover  added  to  it,  for  if  you  go  to  the  expense 
of  having  really  good  clean  seed  there  is  no  fear 
of  getting  Docks,  Thistles,  Dandelions,  and 
Daisies  substituted  for  Grass,  as  they  are 
totally  different  seeds.  But  then  the  result 
will  depend  on  how  the  land  is  prepared,  for 
ordinary  garden  soil  is  already  full  of  seeds  of 
the  very  weeds  one  does  not  want  in  a lawn  ; 


BALFOUR  HOUSE,  FIFESHIRE. 

Few  places  in  the  county,  or,  as  it  is  familiarly 
termed,  “ye  ancient  Kingdom  o’  Fife,”  have 
charms  so  inviting  as  Balfour,  in  the  parish  of 
Markinoh.  The  mansion,  a fine  old  building, 
is  historically  linked  to  interesting  scenes  in 
Scottish  history.  Cardinal  Beaton  (the  name 
is  now  spelled  Bethune),  the  “bloody  cardinal,” 
the  prelate  who,  during  the  Reformation, 
rejoiced  over  the  burning  of  George  Wishart, 
the  martyr,  at  St.  Andrew’s,  and  who  was 
afterwards  murdered  in  his  castle  at  St. 
Andrew’s,  was  owner  of  Balfour.  Two  portraits 
of  the  cardinal  are  to  be  seen  at  Balfour,  as 
well  as  a very  pretty  original  one  of  Mary 
Beaton,  one  of  the  four  Maries  attendant  on 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  commemorated  in 
the  pathetic  fragment  of  the  Queen’s  Maries, 
published  in  Scott’s  “ Minstrelsy  of  the 
Border.”  The  gardens  are  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Leven,  while  to  the  south 
the  Orr — the  resort  of  the  anglers  from 
far  distant  cities,  towns,  and  villages — its 
waters,  being  unpolluted  by  any  contaminating 
influences  from  public  works,  flows  past.  A 
remarkable  fact  may  be  worth  noticing  here. 


&c.,  may  be  seen.  The  kitchen  garden  is  to  the 
west  of  the  house,  and  is  well  sheltered.  To  the 
north  it  is  flanked  by  tall  ti’ees  outside  the  walls, 
which  afford  ample  shelter.  The  borders  along 
the  walks  are  well  filled  with  herbaceous  plants, 
while  rows  of  Crocuses  give  forth  a bright  glow 
in  spring.  On  each  side  of  the  walk,  running 
north  and  south,  a collection  of  Hybrid  Per- 
petual Roses  yields  an  abundance  of  flowers  all 
through  the  summer  and  autumn  months.  A 
small  dell,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a fountain, 
is  occupied  by  a fine  collection  of  Ferns,  which 
are  thriving  well  under  the  necessary  shade  and 
moisture  afforded  them.  T.  N. 


TRBBS  AND  SHRUBS. 

MISTLETOE  AND  OAK. 

2622. — “ Anthropologist’s  ” botanical  friend 
has,  perha.ps,  never  been  successful  in  discover- 
ing Mistletoe  growing  upon  the  Oak  ; but  that 
does  not  justify  the  assertion  that  it  never  grows 
upon  this  particular  tree.  Doubtless  we  are 
all  familiar  with  the  accounts  in  early  history 
of  the  pomp  and  ceremony  attendant  upon  the 
discovery  and  cutting  of  the  Mistletoe  by  the 
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and  to  get  rid  of  these  is  the  first  step  towards 
getting  a good  clean  turf  by  sowing,  for  no 
matter  how  good  the  seed  may  be  that  you  sow, 
if  there  is  already  a crop  of  weeds  sown  they  will 
all  come  up  together.  The  best  way  to  proceed  is 
to  dig  over  and  level  the  soil  in  early  spring,  and 
directly  the  first  crop  of  weeds  has  germinated 
fork  it  over  lightly  again,  and  repeat  this  three 
or  four  times,  so  that  all  the  seed  lying  near 
the  surface  will  have  germinated.  Then  take 
your  good  lawn-Grass  mixture,  and  sow  it  evenly 
over  the  surface,  and  then  add  the  White  Dutch 
Clover,  for  as  it  is  a heavier  seed  than  the  Grass 
it  cannot  be  so  evenly  distributed  if  mixed  before 
sowing.  Then  cover  the  seed  as  evenly  as 
possible  by  working  the  surface-soil  with  a rake, 
until  the  seed  is  covered,  and  finish  off  by 
rolling  it  down  with  a light  roller.  If  the  soil 
is  moist  the  seed  will  germinate  in  a week,  and 
I have  Grass-plots,  treated  as  above,  that  have 
been  sown  since  Midsummer,  which  are  superior 
in  every  respect  to  the  best  turf  that  could  be 
procured,  and  certainly  far  less  expensive. 

J.  G.,  Hants. 


I 2077.— Removing  paint  from  glass.— You  can 
remove  thia  either  with  a cloth  dipped  in  turpentine  and 
rubbed  over  the  paint,  with  a strong  solution  of  Hudson's 
Extract  of  Soap,  or  with  strong  liquid  pearlash — such  as  is 
• used  for  cleaning  printing-type.  If  turpentine  is  used,  the 
glass  will  need  cleaning  afterwards  with  water  in  which  a 
little  washing  soda  has  been  dissolved.— A.  Q.  Butler. 


The  rookery  at  Balfour  is  proverbial  for  rook 
shooting,  being  indulged  in  very  much  earlier 
than  in  other  places  in  Fife.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  proofs  of  the  pleasing,  sheltered  situation 
of  Balfour.  The  grounds  of  Balfour  are  beauti- 
fuHy  wooded,  and  the  clumps  in  the  parks  are 
well  arranged  and  planted  with  trees  that  in 
summer  present  a very  imposing  appearance. 
Hazel,  Lime,  Elm,  Beech,  Plane,  Willow,  and 
Fir  clothe  the  banks  of  the  streams.  Near  the 
house  many  stately  ancestral  trees  produce  a 
grand  effect.  Amongst  these  are  majestic  Elms, 
Beeches,  Oaks,  Planes,  Conifers,  Chestnuts, 
Larches,  &c. , which  have  fitly  adorned  the 
grounds  for  centuries.  Two  fine  Larches  are 
attractive,  and  unfailingly  rivet  the  attention  of 
visitors,  while  the  branches  of  a noble  Chestnut 
sweep  the  Grass.  The  entrances  to  Balfour 
from  the  public  roads  are  from  the  east  and 
west,  and  are  well  kept.  The  flower  garden  in 
front  and  near  the  house  is  laid  out  with  scru- 
pulous care  and  taste.  Against  the  wall  of  the 
house  Roses,  Jasmine  (yellow).  Magnolias,  and 
suitable  climbing-plants  occupy  prominent  posi- 
tions, while  evergreen  shrubs  dot  the  spaces  in 
the  garden  in  front,  and  even  in  winter  give 
forth  an  air  of  summer’s  sweetness.  A little  to 
the  west  of  the  house  splendid  specimens  of 
Rhododendrons,  Lilacs,  Hollies,  Araucaria  im- 
bricata,  Wellingtonia  gigantea,  Cedrus  Deodara, 


Druids,  and  all  historians  speak  of  the  plant  as 
growing  upon  the  Oak.  There  were  great  Oaks 
in  those  days,  and  beneath  their  spreading 
branches  the  Druid  congregations  gathered,  and 
in  all  solemnity  watched  their  chief  ascend,  cut, 
and  bring  down  the  plant  they  held  so  sacred. 
It  may  have  been  that  in  those  days,  as  in  these, 
it  was  a rare  occurrence  to  find  the  Mistletoe 
upon  the  Oak,  and  the  occasion  of  finding  it  was 
therefore  celebrated  ; but,  even  if  that  were  so, 
it  must  have  been  more  abundant  and  more  fre- 
quently found  to  account  for  the  extent  of  the 
Druidical  customs  with  regard  to  it  and  the 
fact  that  their  ceremonies  have  been  chronicled 
and  handed  down  to  posterity,  instead  of  being 
looked  upon  as  a mere  eecentricity,  and  for- 
gotten, in  a time  and  among  a people  of  whose 
life  and  customs  our  knowledge  is  at  best  but 
scanty.  Certain  it  is  that  at  the  present  day 
the  Mistletoe  upon  the  Oak  is  very  scarce. 
Thousands  of  Oak-trees  have  I seen,  but  not  a 
piece  of  Mistletoe  upon  them.  In  the  park  and 
gardens  here  we  have  Hawthorn-trees  smothered 
with  Mistletoe,  and  Oak-trees  near  at  hand  ; 
and  although,  doubtless,  many  a time  have  the 
birds  carried  the  Mistletoe  berries  to  the  Oaks, 
and  eaten  them,  yet,  apparently,  never  has  a 
seed  fallen  into  a crevice  of  the  bark  and  germi- 
nated. Not  only  upon  the  Hawthorn,  but  upon 
Poplar-trees  in  this  district — high  up,  where  no 
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one  dare  venture — are  huge  clusters  of  Mistletoe 
in  thick,  dark  masses.  Upon  the  lower  branches, 
and  now  that  the  trees  are  leafless,  it  is  easily 
seen.  It  has  a quaint  and  curious  beauty  of  its 
own,  and  the  waxy  whiteness  of  the  berries 
glistens  among  the  yellowish-green  leaves  and 
shoots.  Although  birds  are  often  credited  with 
spreading  and  increasing  Mistletoe  by  dropping 
the  seeds  in  clefts  of  the  branches  or  crevices  of 
the  bark  upon  the  same  or  other  trees,  yet  I 
think,  when  once  Mistletoe  is  established  upon 
a tree,  it  has  powers  of  spreading  apart  from 
any  artificial  assistance.  A few  days  ago  I was 
looking  at  some  old  Hawthorn-trees,  and  on  the 
under  sides  of  their  huge,  gnarled  branches 
Mistletoe  was  growing  out  in  great  quantity, 
and  the  young  shoots  were  of  varying  ages.  It 
was  evident  here  that  neither  by  design  of  man 
nor  accident  of  bird  had  Mistletoe  been  im- 
planted ; therefore,  what  is  to  account  for  its 
spreading  in  this  wholesale  and  extensive 
manner  ? It  has  been  supposed,  and  appa- 
rently with  some  degree  of  truth,  that  when 
once  this  parasite  is  established  upon  a tree,  by 
intention  or  chance,  it  spreads  through  the 
various  substances  of  its  supporting  host,  and 
has  some  power  of  internal  bud-production, 
these  being  put  forth,  where  produced,  over 
various  parts  of  the  tree ; and  the  extent  to 
which  the  vigour  of  the  tree  is  impaired  may 
favour  the  increase  of  the  Mistletoe,  which,  if 
only  partially  existing  upon  its  supporting  host, 
must  to  some  extent  rob  it  and  vitiate  the  sap, 
thus  further  weakening  it  whilst  favouring  its 
own  increase.  The  only  authentic  recorded 
instance  I know  of  Mistletoe  being  found  grow- 
ing upon  an  Oak  is  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Donald 
Beaton,  who,  in  March,  18.37,  exhibited  before 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  a branch  of  the 
common  Oak  with  two  plants  of  Mistletoe 
attached.  This  was  found  growing  upon  an 
Oak  on  the  Eastnor  Castle  estate,  near  Ledbury, 
in  Herefordshire,  by  Mr.  Moss,  who  was  then 
the  gardener  there.  But  this  was  the  only  Oak 
among  a great  many  that  had  Mistletoe  upon  it, 
and  it  was  growing  close  to  a large  Willow  that 
was  smothered  with  the  parasite — therefore,  its 
presence  upon  the  Oak  is  easily  explained,  as, 
without  a doubt,  it  spread  from  the  W Blow. 
The  Mistletoe  is  parasitical  upon  a far  greater 
number  of  trees  than  is  generally  supposed.  It 
has  been  found  growing  upon  all  the  trees 
enumerated  below  : The  Lime.  Maple.  Willow, 
Poplar,  Oak,  Horse-Chestnut,  Sweet  Chestnut, 
Pavia  Acacia,  Robinia,  Elm,  Beech,  Birch, 
Plane,  Hazel,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Medlar, 
Thorn,  Ash,  Alder,  Scotch  Fir,  and  the  Larch 
This  is  a pretty  comprehensive  list,  but  other 
trees  might  bs  added.  Of  course.  Mistletoe 
grows  much  more  freely  upon  some  trees  than 
upon  others.  Anyone  greatly  desiring  to  have 
Mistletoe  in  his  own  garden  can  easily  establish 
it  upon  an  Apple-tree  by  rubbing  in  the 
seeds  into  the  crevices  of  the  bark  when  the 
berries  are  quite  ripe.  Young  Apple-trees  are 
a'so  now  supplied  by  several  nurserymen  with 
Mistletoe  established  upon  them.  A plant  or 
two  of  Mistletoe  does  not  materially  affect  the 
health  or  fruit-bearing  qualities  of  the  tree, 
except  in  one  case  known  to  me,  where  the 
Apple-trees  in  a garden  are  so  smothered  with 
Mistletoe  as  to  look  almost  as  green  in  winter 
as  in  summer,  when,  of  course,  the  trees  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  bear  good  fruit.  With 
Mistletoe  in  moderation,  however,  its  beauty 
may  be  enjoyed  upon  the  Apple-tree  ; and, 
having  regard  to  the  great  trade  in  it  at  this 
season,  it  is  an  open  question  whether  it  would 
not  pay  to  specially  cultivate  it  for  cutting  upon 
trees  where  its  presence  in  quantity  would  not 
matter.  A- 


are  divided  into  snrall  pieces  about  equal  in 
size,  and  are  then  ready  for  replanting.  This  is 


work  which  a handy  boy  can  do,  and  assuming 
that  a man  and  boy  are  working  together,  whilst 
the  boy  is  preparing  the  Box  the  man  will  dig 
over  the  line  of  ground  occupied  by  the  edging, 
breaking  it  up  well.  And  if  the  Box  has  occu- 
pied the  position  a long  time,  it  may  be  well  in 
digging  to  work  in  a little  soil  from  the  adjoining 
border.  When  the  digging  is  completed  it  is 
made  firm  by  treading,  and  then  raked  smooth 
and  beaten  down  firm  with  the  back  of  the 
spade,  taking  care  to  keep  the  surface  at  the 
right  level.  When  this  is  accomplished  put 
down  the  line  and  out  out  the  trench  for  the 
Box  deep  enough  to  take  in  the  roots,  and  leave 
about  an  inch  of  the  Box  above  the  level  of  the 
ground.  When  the  Box  is  all  planted,  level 
down  the  soil,  make  it  firm,  and  in  doing  this 
so  regulate  the  earth  that  there  is  space  enough 
left  for  the  gravel  on  the  top.  This  making 
firm  is  important,  especially  when  planted  now, 
as  a following  frost  may  lift  it  out,  and  so  loosen 
the  plants  that  they  will  not  grow. — E.  H. 


NORFOLK  ISLAND  PINE  (ARAUCARIA 
EXCELSA). 

Thebe  is  probably  no  more  beautiful  decorative 
plant  than  this  when  in  a young  state,  for  it 
branches  out  with  a regularity  that  no  amount 
of  training  could  equal  ; and  when  in  good 
health  the  branches  are  laden  with  such  a load 
of  graceful,  delicately-cut  greenery  of  the  most 
pleasing  shade  that  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  it 
is  sure  to  command  attention  ; and  I feelsuretha" 
amateurs  having  cool-houses  to  furnish  will  find 
it  one  of  the  very  best  to  invest  in,  as  it  may  be 
kept  for  years  of  a serviceable  size  by  giving 
small  shifts  every  spring,  and  keeping  well  sup- 
plied with  water  in  summer,  for  if  allowed  to 
get  dry  it  is  pretty  sure  to  get  the  “ thrips  ” on 
the  under  side  of  the  branches,  and  then  good-bye 
to  the  verdant  green  that  is  so  beautiful  to  look 
at.  I find  that  the  best  soil  for  plants  of  this  kind 
is  good  loam  or  turf,  and  if  quite  small  plants 
are  started  with  in  the  first  place,  they  may  be 
used  for  table  decoration  for  the  first  season  or 
two,  and  when  they  get  too  large  they  make 
splendid  plants  for  the  stages  of  the  conservatory 
in  winter,  and  for  plunging  on  the  lawn  in 
summer,  or  for  the  centre  of  sub-tropic il  groups 
they  are  grand.  This  Conifer  is  not  hardy 
enough  for  open-air  culture  in  this  country,  for 
although  a few  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  the 
most  sheltered  spots  in  Pinetums  they  do  not 
look  happy  if  left  out  through  the  entire  winter. 
But  visitors  to  such  large  glass-houses  as  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  those  at  Kew,  &c.,  cannot 
have  failed  to  notice  large  specimens  of  this  very 
handsome  Pine,  growing  as  erect  as  in  its  native 
habiUt,and  clothed  with  long  drooping  branches, 
that  add  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  striking 
features  of  exotic  vegetation  to  our  winter 
gardens  of  any  tree  or  shrub  yet  introduced. 


shadowing  and  keeping  out  sunshine  and  air 
cause  garden  crops  to  draw  up  weakly  and  suffer 
severely  during  hard  winters,  while  crops  in 
market  garden  fields  escape,  owing  to  the  full 
exposure  they  get  during  their  entire  course  of 
growth.  As  the  smaller  gardens  always  reflect, 
more  or  less,  the  leading  features  of  the  larger 
ones,  it  was  but  natural  to  find  men  falling  into 
the  error  of  planting  coarse-growing  trees  close 
up  to  their  garden  walls,  and  the  space  at  com- 
mand being  much  more  restricted  they  suffer 
even  more  than  the  larger  ones.  I was  lately 
invited  by  a lady  to  see  her  garden,  and  e.speci- 
ally  to  see  if  I could  fathom  the  reason  of  the 
Crapes  getting  smaller  and  in  every  way  inferior 
to  what  they  had  been  a few  years  ago.  The 
reason  was  not  far  to  seek,  as  forest  trees  had 
been  planted  close  up  to  the  end  of  the  Vine 
borders,  and  the  roots  had  taken  full  possession 
of  them,  while  the  tops  effectually  shut  out  the 
afternoon  sun.  Owners  of  places  who  have  trees 
growing  up  around  them  that  tliey  see  every 
day  can  hardly  be  made  to  understand  the 
danger  they  incur  thereby  to  the  inmates  of  their 
gardens.  The  roots  block  up  drains  and  rob 
borders  to  an  enormous  extent.  Shelter  from 
rough  winds  is  undoubtedly  a great  thing  to 
provide,  but  I can  testify  by  actual  experience 
that  it  can  be  purchased  at  far  too  high  a price, 
and  those  who  are  contemplating  the  planting 
of  shelter  belts  for  their  kitchen  and  fruit 
gardens  will  do  well  to  take  counsel  from  owners 
of  old  established  gardens  as  to  the  kind  of  trees 
to  employ  and  the  distance  from  the  garden  at 
which  they  should  be  planted.  U. 


NOTES  ON  SOME  BE.AUTIFUL  TREES. 


J.  G.  H. 


2B23.— Shifting  a Rhododendron.  — Leave  it 
utitil  next  Aoril,  and  then  reraive  it  as  earlv  in  the  month 
a3  the  weather  permits,  with  a ?ood  ball  of  earth,  and 
keep  it  well  supplied  at  the  root  with  water  in  dry  weather. 
In  this  way  it  will  succeed  just  as  well,  if  not  better,  than 
if  removed  in  the  autumn. — B.  0.  R. 


2673.— Planting  Box  edgings.— First 
clear  away  the  gravel  a foot  or  so  in  width  by 
the  side  of  the  Box,  throwing  it  back  in  a ridge 
near  by  the  centre  of  the  path.  Then  take 
up  the  Box  with  a fork  or  spade,  and  wheel  to 
some  convenient  place  to  prepare  it  for 
replanting.  This  preparation  consists  in  shorten- 
ing the  long  roots,  and  perhaps  taking  a little 
off  the  tops  also,  so  that  the  edging  may  look 
neat  and  uniform  when  replanted.  When  the 
dressing  has  been  done,  the  large  thick  pieces 


FOREST  TREES  NEAR  GARDENS. 

In  looking  round  several  gardens  of  late  I have 
been  particularly  struck  with  the  injury  done  to 
them  by  reason  of  planting  large  forest  trees  in 
too  close  proximity  to  the  outer  boundary,  and 
especially  is  this  the  case  where  the  kitchen  and 
fruit  gardens  have  been  shut  off  from  the 
mansion  by  belts  of  trees.  In  many  cases  the 
trees  have  been  planted  within  a few  yards  of 
the  outer  walls,  where  fruit-trees  of  various 
kinds  have  been  set  out,  and,  although  little 
harm  was  observable  while  the  trees  were  young 
and  the  soil  fresh,  yet  the  case  was  completely 
altered,  as  year  by  year  the  tops  of  the  forest 
trees  shot  upwards,  and  their  roots  extended 
outwards  in  all  directions.  Only  those  that 
have  had  to  contend  with  this  evil  can  form  any 
idea  of  the  distance  that  the  roots  of  Elm,  Ash, 
Poplar,  and  similar  trees  will  travel  when  once 
they  get  into  loose,  cultivated  soil.  This  is  no 
exaggerated  fancy,  as  I could  point  out  plenty 
of  old  gardens  attached  to  noble  mansions  where 
the  outer  walls  are  practically  useless  for  grow- 
ing choice  fruits,  as  a Cherry  or  Plum  stands  a 
poor  chance  in  the  struggle  for  life  with  the 
giants  of  the  forest.  Those  who  are  planting 
around  modern  dwellings  should  take  heed  lest 
they  fall  into  the  same  mistake.  Good  crops  of 
either  fruit  or  vegetables  are  impossible  where 
forest-tree  roots  get  a firm  hold.  The  over- 


Ulmus  D.vmpiebi  aureus  is  a most  striking 
and  elegant  variegated  Elm  that  will  be  found 
of  the  greatest  use  in  ornamental  tree  planting. 
The  neat  and  rather  small  foliage  is  of  a deep- 
golden  colour,  and  clothes  the  shoots,  which  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  plants  are  erect,  thickly 
and  closely.  A remarkable  peculiarity  of  this 
pretty  Elm  is  that  the  leaves  reflex  upon  the 
shoot  upon  both  sides  in  a diagonal  manner 
with  the  greatest  regularity,  enfolding  it  closely 
as  with  numerous  pairs  of  wings.  Young  trees 
of  this  variety,  planted  against  a background 
of  dark  Pines  or  Firs,  would  show  up  remarkably 
well.  , 

Ulmus  GIOANTEU9  is  a very  strong  and  rapid 
growing  variety  of  Elm,  with  very  large  and 
handsome  foliage.  It  forms  a noble  tree,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these  large-leaved 
Elms  succeed  capitally  as  town  trees,  and  may 
be  safely  planted  wherever  the  smoke  is  not  very 
dense  indeed  ; whereas  the  common  Elm  will 
not  stand  more  than  a very  moderate  amount  of 
smoke  or  confinement. 

PoPULUS  BOLLEANA. — This  is  a handsome  and 
elegant  variety  of  Poplar,  something  in  the  way 
of  the  white  Poplar,  or  Abele,  but  the  leaves 
are  of  a remarkably  silvery  whiteness,  and  the 
growth  altogether  finer.  It  makes  rapid  pro- 
gress, and  in  a very  short  time  forms  a good- 
sized  specimen,  and  assumes  an  excellent 
pyramidal  shape.  B-  C- 


i 


2431.— American  bligM.— I have  seen 
cases  of  American  blight  in  rampant  vigour 
effectually  treated  as  follows  : About  noontide 
on  a warm,  dry  day  the  whole  of  the  trees  were , 
well  washed  with  paraffin-oil— pure  and  un- 
adulterated as  it  came  from  the  oil  and  colour- 
shop— the  oil  being  well  “ stubbed  ” in  with  the 
brush  ; and  about  the  same  time  on  the  follow- 
ing day  a thorough  washing  with  brush  with  a * 
strong  solution  of  soft-soap  and  warm  water.—  i 

J.  G.  S.  I 

2676  — Treatment  of  Lilium  aura-J 
turn. — All  Lily  bulbs  should  now  be  in  the  J 
soil,  and  this  should  be  moist  enough  to  keepg 
the  bulbs  in  a fresh  condition.  When  the  out-f 
side  scales  shrivel  it  must  have  a weakening  in-  • 
fluence  upon  the  vital  principle.  Lilies  out  of  ^ 
the  ground  now  should  be  potted  and  placed  in 
a cold  frame  or  house  till  the  frost  breaks  up, 
and  then  be  planted  out  in  a prepared  spot,* 
unless  it  is  intended  to  grow  them  in  pots.— 
E.  H.  . 


Our  readers  will  kindly  remember  that  we  are.  glad  tn^ 


receive  for  engraving  any  suggestive  or  beautiful  photo-\ 
graohs  of  plants  or  garden  scenes,  especxally  of  gardens  of 


a picturesque,  character. 
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FINE-FOLIAGED  PLANTS  AT  THE 
COTTAGE,  KINGSWEAR. 
SnBTROi’iCAr.  gardening  can  probably  be  pur- 
sued under  no  more  favourable’  circumatances 
on  the  mainland  of  England  tlian  on  the  north- 
eastern bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dart,  the 
mild  South  Devon  climate  being  here  supple- 
mented by  a maximum  of  sunlight  and  an  entire 
immunity  from  the  evil  influences  of  the  north 
and  east  -winds.  The  accompanying  photo- 
graph of  a few  fine  foliaged  subjects  bears 
out  more  or  less  the  foregoing  remarks.  On 
the  left  hand  is  Eunkia  Sieboldi,  backed  by 
Phormium  tenax  variegatum,  both  of  which 
plants  have  been  in  position  for  five  years. 
On  the  right,  in  the  foreground,  are  Canna 
Auguste  Ferrier,  a fine  dark-leaved  variety, 
and  Datura  suaveolens,  while  further  up  the 
border,  Canna  iridiflora  Ehmanni,  a -very  striking 
variety,  and  C.  gigantea,  Dracmna  indivisa,  and 
Agapanthus  umbellatus  are  interspersed  with 
Irises,  Gladioli,  and  Sunflowers,  the  whole  being 
carpeted  with  dwarf-growing  plants.  All  of  the 
above-named  stand  the  winter  out-of-doors  in 
this  locality,  but  it  has  been  found  desirable  to 
house  the  Datura,  as  otherwise  its  flowers  are 
formed  too  late  in  the  season  to  open  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  The  wall  is  covered  with 
large-flowered  Clematises  in  six  varieties,  Abuti- 
lon  Boule  de  Neige,  and  Lapageria  alba  and  L. 
rosea  ; the  last  three  having  now  spent  three 


I may  add  that,  where  this  style  of  garden  deco- 
ration is  carried  on,  tlie  leaves  that  drop  from 
tlie  trees  on  to  them  should  not  be  raked  up  and 
taken  away,  but  allowed  to  rot  on  the  soil  and 
get  drawn  in  by  worms.  This  will  keep  them 
always  vigorous,  and  form  a natural  protection 
for  the  early  part  of  winter,  and  by  tlie  time 
the  blooms  are  commencing  to  expand  the 
leaves  and  other  rubbish  will  have  disappeared. 
Those  who  have  not  yet  given  this  phase  of 
flower-gardening  a trial  should  make  a note  of 
it,  so  that  when  the  season  for  bulb-planting 
again  comes  round  they  may  put  it  into  effect. 

J.  G.,  Hant^. 


OHRirSANTHEMUMS. 

GROUPS  AT  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 
Group.s  composed  exclusively  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, unless  they  are  exceptionally  well  done, 
both  quality  of  the  blooms  and  the  arrange- 
ment being  perfect,  are  far  from  being  generally 
pleasing,  as  they  are  either  too  formal  or  too 
rough  in  appearance.  In  some  instances  the 
centre  and  background  are  fairly  good,  but  at 
the  front  there  is  a woeful  falling  off,  there 
being  scarcely  anything  to  hide  the  pots  and 
the  unsightly  stems  of  the  front  plants.  At 
some  of  the  smaller  local  shows  the  groups  are 
frequently  very  meagre,  and  stakes  of  var'ous 
kinds  are  far  too  conspicuous.  Even  poor 


View  in  the  garden  at  The  Cottage,  Kingswear,  Dsvon.  Engraved  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Fitzherhert. 


winters  in  their  present  position,  are  flowering 
well.  In  another  part  of  the  garden  Plumbago 
capensis,  which  is  trained  against  a wall  and 
has  been  out  for  three  winters,  is  doing  well, 
and  bore  this  autumn  a crop  of  over  200  flower- 
spikes.  W. 

BULBS  UNDER  TREES. 

One  often  meets  ivith  many  pretty  spots  in 
the  flower  garden  and  shrubberies  where 
least  expected,  and  right  under  the  shade  of 
lofty  forest  trees  is  just  the  place  for  many  of 
the  earliest-flowering  and  hardiest  of  bulbs  ; 
for  tliey  bloom  and  complete  their  leaf-growth 
before  there  are  leaves  enough  on  the  trees  to 
affect  tlieir  growth,  and  as  soon  as  tliese  come 
out  tliey  are  going  to  rest  under  the  rapidly- 
growing  herbage,  and  are  out  of  sight  and  out 
of  minil  until  anotlier  spring  calls  them  into 
life  and  beauty.  The  yellow  Aconite  is  one  of 
the  first  to  unfold  its  gay  petals,  and  succeeds 
on  any  dry  bank.  Then  there  are  the  8now- 
drops,  really  lovely  when  fully  established,  and 
in  masses  of  purest  white  flowers.  Daffodils, 
single  and  double,  look  best  in  good  large  clumps, 
and  Narcissus  also  do  well ; while  Anemones 
of  the  small-flowered  kind  answer  admirably, 
and  hardy  Cyclamens  should  find  a place  in  shel- 
tered nooks  where  one  knows  just  where  to  find 
them.  All  these  sliould  be  carefully  planted  at 
first,  and  left  undisturbed  as  long  as  possible 
afterwards  ; for  they  do  not  show  anything  like 
their  full  beauty  until  they  get  well  established, 
when  they  produce  an  enormous  lot  of  bloom. 


groups  are  preferable  to  miserable  attempts  at 
training  plants,  but  the  question  arises — -Why 
should  so  many  of  the  stakes  be  seen  ? Framers 
of  schedules  can  easily  guard  against  the  risk 
of  having  groups  of  an  inferior  character  by 
admitting  other  plants  of  an  ornamental 
character  into  the  groups,  merely  stipulating  if 
need  be  that  the  Chrysanthemums  should  pre- 
dominate. At  Wells  this  plan  has  been  adopted 
from  the  first,  and  the  principal  groups  are 
often  really  most  imposing  and  attractive.  The 
back -grounds  are  always  largely  composed  of 
Chrysanthemums  carrying  very  fine  blooms, 
the  only  other  tall  plants  used  being  a few 
extra  good  Poinsettias  (and  which  I hold  con- 
trast well  with  and  do  not  “ kill”  the  Chrys- 
anthemums), while  the  fronts  of  the  groups  are 
largely  composed  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Eucharises, 
Epiphyllums,  Cypripediums,  and  a few  brightly 
coloured  Crotons  and  Dracienas.  At  some  of 
the  larger  shows,  notably  Bath,  Bristol,  and 
Birmingham,  separate  classes  are  provided  for 
groups  of  Chrysanthemums  and  also  for  mixed 
plants.  The  more  energetic  exhibitors  contrive 
to  raise  a number  of  dwarf  well-flowered  plants 
for  the  fronts  of  the  groups,  and  at  another 
show  one  exhibitor  went  the  length  of  sticking 
stout  flowering  branches  into  pots  for  the 
occasion.  The  latter  proceeding,  though  a by 
no  means  isolated  occurrence,  is,  of  course,  not 
admissible,  but  rooted  dwarf  plants  are  certainly 
needed  to  give  a finish  to  the  somewhat  formal 
group.  The  mixed  groups  are  far  more  beauti- 
ful, these  giving  those  arranging  them  a good 


opportunity  to  display  superior  taste.  By  all 
means  admit  Chrysanthemums  into  these  mixed 
groups,  but  it  is  too  ridiculous  to  insist  that 
they  should  predominate  when  there  are  classes 
specially  set  apart  for  groups  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums only.  M. 

BUSHY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

2647. — What  are  known  as  “cut-down  plants” 
do  not  grow  into  nice  bushes.  The  plants  are  too 
miarsely  furnished  with  shoots  to  form  a bush. 
The  advantage  of  cut-down  plants  is  tliat  fairly 
large  blooms  can  be  had  without  the  plants 
being  so  tall  as  they  generally  are  when  culti- 
vated in  a manner  suitable  to  produce  the  finest 
exhibition  flowers,  irrespective  of  the  height 
which  they  reach  before  being  finally  allowed 
to  bloom.  To  grow  “ bushy  ” Chrysanthemums 
the  cuttings  need  not  be  put  in  before  the  middle 
of  January.  When  they  are  4 inches  in  length 
the  point  would  require  pinching  out  to  iiiduce 
other  side  growths  to  spring  from  the  joints 
below  the  point  where  the  shoot  was  pinched. 
These  shoots  must  be  again  topped  -when  they 
have  grown  from  2 inches  to  ,3  inches  in  height. 
Do  not  top  the  plants  after  the  first  week  in 
July.  If  the  plants  are  topped  twice,  allowing 
all  the  subsequent  growths  to  develop  flowers, 
plants  having,  say,  six  or  eight  branches  from 
the  base  will  produce  a large  number  of  blooms, 
as  numerous  small  side  growths  push  from  the 
main  branches  ; these  develop  numerous  flowers. 
Many  of  them  come  to  perfection  after  the 
central  blooms  are  removed,  which  expand  first. 
One  of  the  chief  points  to  study  in  growing  bush 
plants  for  the  house  or  conservatory  use  is  the 
preservation  of  the  foliage  in  good  condition. 
Without  this  the  plants  are  shorn  of  much  of 
their  beauty  ; in  fact,  without  ample  leafage 
che  blooms  will  not  develop  to  their  fullest  ex- 
tent, therefore  there  is  all  the  more  reason  for 
paying  special  attention  to  this  part  of  the  culti- 
vation. The  essential  points  to  obtain  this  is 
ample  space  between  the  plants  at  all  times  of 
their  growth,  regular  attention  to  supplying  the 
roots  with  water.  It  is  quite  as  injurious  to  give 
too  mueh  moisture  as  it  is  to  give  too  little.  A 
happy  medium  is  the  best  practice  to  follow.  Pots 
8 inches  in  diameter  will  grow  good  decorative 
plants.  If  larger  ones  are  required,  add  2 inches 
more  to  the  size  of  the  pot.  A good  compost  is 
necessary  to  assist  the  plants  in  carrying  the 
mass  of  foliage  and  flower  they  are  expected  to 
do  under  this  method  of  culture.  Three  parts 
good  fibrous  loam,  one  part  of  partly-decayed 
horse-manure,  a small  quantity  of  ground  or 
dissolved  bones  — say  one  5-inch  potful  to 
4 bushels  of  soil  ; add  a small  portion  of  charcoal 
if  the  loam  be  inclined  to  be  heavy,  which  will 
render  the  whole  porous.  When  the  pots  are 
full  of  roots  apply  stimulants  to  the  plants  freely, 
but  not  of  too  strong  a nature.  Liquid-manure 
from  the  farmyard  tank,  diluted  to  the  colour 
of  brown  brandy,  will  prove  advantageous. 

E.  M. 


I should  certainly  recommend  “ A.  H.  B. 

to  try  the  cutting-down  system  ; there  is  nothing 
like  it  to  obtain  dwarf  plants.  Grow  them  on 
in  the  ordinary  way,  without  any  pinching, 
until  the  end  of  May,  and  then  cut  them  down 
to  6 inches  of  stem,  keeping  almost  dry  for  a 
time  both  before  and  afterwards.  When  they 
break  again  choose  three  or  more  of  the  best 
shoots  to  remain,  and  rub  out  all  the  rest.  ■ 

B.  C.  R.  

2629.  — Chrysanthemum  cuttings. — 

The  cuttings  will  be  all  the  better  in  the  green- 
house, where  they  will  get  more  light  and  not 
be  so  likely  to  get  drawn  up  weakly  as  m the 
window.  If  the  cuttings  could  be  placed  under 
ahandlightor  in  a propagating-case  inside  the 
greenhouse,  so  that  air  could  be  kept  from  them, 
they  would  root  quicker.  The  lights  should  be 
removed  from  them  for  an  hour  every  morning, 
to  dissipate  condensed  moisture,  which  would 
cause  the  young  leaves,  and,  perhaps,  the  points 
of  the  cuttings,  to  damp  off.  In  the  case  ot 
severe  frost  the  lights  of  the  frame  should  be 
eovered  with  some  protecting  material,  so  that 
frost  will  not  affect  the  cuttings.  Although 
frost  will  not  kill  them,  it  checks  their  growth  ; 
while  they  are  frozen  they  cannot  be  growing, 
hence  they  are  losing  time,  which  they  should 
not  do  after  once  being  inserted.  A steady  and 
uninterrupted  progress  is  what  is  required  to 
produce  satisfactory  results  in  Chrysanthemum 
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culture,  no  matter  for  what  purpose  the  plants 
are  grown.  But  little  water  will  be  required 
until  roots  are  being  freely  made,  and  especially 
m frosty  weather. — E.  M, 

They  will  form  roots  in  an  unheated  greenhouse, 

but  it  would  be  well  to  plunge  the  pots  in  which  the  cut- 
tings are  up  to  the  rims,  as  we  may  have  very  severe 
frc  sts,  which  might  prove  disastrous  to  them.  They  pro- 
duce roots  very  freely  now,  or  at  any  time,  in  a little 
bottcm-heat.— J.  D.  E. 


SPECIMEN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

2622. — No  time  should  bo  lost  now  in  taking 
cuttings  to  grow  into  specimens  for  next  year’s 
display.  The  best  euttings  are  those  which 
come  up  through  the  soil  at  some  distance  from 
the  stem  of  the  plants  which  have  flowered  this 
year,  and  which  are  termed  sucker  cuttings. 
These  should  be  about  3 inches  long,  cut  square 
below  a joint,  removing  the  lower  leaves. 
Cuttings  inserted  singly  in  small  pots,  2.^  inches 
in  diameter,  succeed  the  best  afterwards,  as  the 
plants  do  not  receive  any  check  in  repotting,  as 
they  do  when  three  or  four  cuttings  are  struck 
in  one  pot.  In  disentangling  the  roots  from 
one  another  a check  is  given  to  the  growth  of 
the  plants  which  is  not  felt  in  the  same  way 
when  one  cutting  only  is  put  into  one  pot.  The 
soil  with  which  the  pots  should  be  filled  should 
consist  of  loam  and  leaf-soil  in  equal  parts,  to 
which  is  added  a free  admixture  of  sharp  silver 
sand.  Press  the  soil  into  the  pots  firmly,  on 
the  top  of  which  spread  a thin  layer  of  sand,  a 
portion  of  which  will  be  carried  down  with  the 
dibber  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole  to  receive 
the  cuttings,  which  strike  quicker  in  sand  than 
soil.  Give  a gentle  watering  to  settle  the  sand 
and  soil  about  the  cuttings  firmly.  Under  hand- 
lights  in  a cool-house  is  the  best  place  to  strike 
the  cuttings — say,  a house  kept  from  40  degs. 
to  50  degs.,  or  a few  degrees  lower  at  this  time 
of  the  year  will  do  no  harm.  Some  recommend 
cold  frames  for  the  cuttings,  but  these  give  so 
much  trouble  during  such  wintry  weather  as 
the  present  in  covering  and  keeping  the  plants 
free  from  frost.  Although  frost  will  not  kill 
the  cuttings,  they  cannot  grow  when  frozen 
hard  ; therefore,  I think  they  are  losing  valu- 
able time,  hence  my  reason  for  striking  them 
in  a house  where  the  frost  is  excluded.  With 
the  exception  of  removing  the  lights  for  an  hour 
during  the  morning,  to  dissipate  condensed 
moisture,  and  wiping  the  inside  of  the  lights 
again  in  the  afternoon  for  the  same  object, 
the  frames  or  hand-lights  should  be  kept 
closed.  In  about  three  weeks’  time  roots 
will  have  formed  ; this  is  easily  ascertained 
by  the  appearance  of  the  cuttings.  Failing 
this,  turn  one  of  the  cuttings  out  of  the  pot  and 
see  if  the  roots  show  through  to  the  sides  of  the 
pot.  The  cuttings  should  then  have  air  daily  ; 
this  is  best  done  by  tilting  on  one  aide  the  top  of 
the  hand-light.  If  the  cuttings  do  not  flag  by 
the  admission  of  air,  the  treatment  is  correct. 
If  the  leaves  flag,  there  aie  not  sufficient  roots 
to  allow  the  plants  to  bear  this  treatment.  At 
the  end  of  a week  the  lights  may  be  removed 
entirely  from  over  the  cuttings,  and  in  three  or 
four  days’  time,  if  no  flagging  of  the  leaves 
occurs,  the  plants  should  be  placed  on  a shelf 
close  to  the  glass  in  the  same  house.  Here  they 
will  gather  strength,  and  become  stocky  in 
appearance.  It  is  important  that  they  should 
be  this,  as  weakly  plants  from  this  stage  cannot 
succeed  afterwards  nearly  as  well.  By  the 
middle  of  January  each  plant  should  be  4 inches 
high.  At  this  point  they  should  be  topped,  just 
taking  off  the  point  of  each  one.  This  induces 
the  production  of  side-shoots,  which  form  the 
basis  of  the  future  specimen.  When  the  pots  are 
fairly  filled  with  roots,  shift  the  plants  into  4^-  inch 
pots,  using  a compost  of  two  parts  fibry  loam, 
one  part  of  leaf-mould,  and  one  part  of  spent 
Mushroom-bed  materials,  with  a free  admixture 
of  sharp  silver  sand.  If  the  loam  should  be  of 
a heavy  character,  add  crushed  charcoal  freely, 
which  tends  to  keep  the  soil  porous.  Return 
the  plants  to  their  future  position  on  the  shelf 
in  the  cool-house,  near  to  the  glass.  As  soon  as 
the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots,  place  the 
plants  on  ashes,  close  to  the  glass,  in  a cold 
frame  or  pit,  and  protect  them  from  frost,  keep- 
ing them  rather  close  for  a few  days.  When  the 
weather  is  favourable  ventilate  freely,  and  on 
fine  days  remove  the  lights.  Before  the  plants 
become  root-bound  shift  them  into  6i-inch  pots. 
As  soon  as  the  shoots  which  resulted  from  the 
first  topping  have  grown  5 inches  long  top  them 


again.  About  the  middle  of  May  they  should 
be  placed  out-of-doors  in  an  open  position,  safe 
from  strong  winds,  but  where  they  will  have 
the  full  benefit  of  the  sun,  and  where  they  can 
be  covered  with  some  light  material  in  the  event 
of  a fiost  occurring.  About  the  first  week  in 
June  the  plants  will  require  their  final  shift 
into  12-inch  pots,  and  about  the  middle  of  this 
month  they  must  have  their  final  topping  of  the 
shoots.  The 

Soil  to  be  used  for  the  final  potting  should 
consist  of  three  parts  loam,  as  fibry  as  possible, 
removing  all  the  fine  portions.  To  this  add 
one  part  each  of  partly -decayed  horse-manure, 
some  leaf -mould  partly  rotted,  sand  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  loam,  be  it  light  or  heavy.  To 
every  four  bushels  of  soil  add  a 5-inch  potful  of 
dissolved  or  ground  bones.  Thoroughly  mix  all 
together,  and  use  in  a rough  state.  Press  the 
soil  firmly  into  the  pots,  which  should  be 
drained  freely  to  ensure  a quick  outlet  for 
superfluous  water.  Over  the  drainage  place 
some  of  the  rougher  parts  of  the  compost,  which 
will  prevent  the  fine  soil  washing  down  among 
the  crocks,  which  would  choke  the  passage-way 
for  the  water  and  cause  the  plants  to  assume  an 
unhealthy  appearance.  No  water  will  be  re- 
quired at  the  roots  for  two  or  three  days  after 
potting  if  the  soil  was  moist,  as  it  should  be 
when  used  ; but  should  the  weather  be  hot  and 
dry,  syringe  the  foliage  in  the  afternoon,  which 
will  maintain  the  plants  fresh.  At  no  time 
should  the  plants  suffer  for  want  of  water, 
neither  should  they  have  too  much,  which  does 
quite  as  much  harm  as  the  reverse,  causing  the 
lower  leaves  to  decay.  If  this  takes  place  the 
future  beauty  of  the  plant  is  destroyed.  Place 
a stake  for  support  to  each  shoot  to  make  them 
secure  from  wind  or  other  accident.  By  the  end 
of  July  the  plants  will  have  a large  number  of 
branches.  At  this  stage  the  shoots  must  be  got 
into  position  by  tying  each  one  outwards, 
having  in  view  the  future  shape  the  plant  is  to 
assume.  Those  about  3 feet  in  diameter,  and 
carrying  from  thirty  to  fifty  blooms  of  high 
class,  are  preferable  to  those  plants  which  are 
stretched  out  to  6 feet  across  them,  and  which 
have  from  100  to  200  blooms  upon  each.  For 
decoration  such  plants  require  so  much  space 
that  they  are  very  unwieldy,  and  appear  out  of 
character — in  the  conservatory,  for  instance, 
especially  when  they  are  stiffly  trained.  Bend- 
ing and  twisting  the  upper  parts  of  the  shoots 
is  a great  mistake.  This  must  be  commenced 
early  from  the  base  of  the  plant,  so  that  all 
depressions  of  the  shoots  will  be  hidden  by  the 
foliage  on  the  points  of  the  shoots  above,  which 
are  allowed  to  remain  erect  to  show  off  the 
flowers  so  much  better  than  when  they  are  bent 
down  near  to  the  base  of  the  plant.  Endeavour 
to  train  the  shoots  in  such  a manner  that  the 
training  does  not  appear  too  stiff.  Every  bloom 
should  be  supported  with  at  least  8 inches  of 
upright  branch,  well  clothed  with  foliage. 
Syringe  the  plants  in  the  afternoon  or  evening 
in  bright  weather,  for  refreshing  them  and 
keeping  the  foliage  clean.  Attend  regularly  to 
watering  them,  never  allowing  the  soil  to  become 
thoroughly  dry  ; neither  should  they  have  too 
much.  If  the  pots  are  plunged  half  their  depth 
in  coal-ashes  it  will  keep  the  roots  cool  in  hot 
weather  and  lessen  the  supply  of  water  required, 
and  also  be  a means  of  preventing  them  being 
blown  over  by  strong  gales  of  wind.  The  usual 
remedies  must  be  instantly  applied  in  the  case 
of  mildew  upon  the  foliage  or  black-fly  in  the 
points  of  the  young  shoots.  Sulphur  sprinkled 
on  the  leaves  for  the  former,  and  a dusting  of 
Tobacco-powder  for  the  latter  pest,  are  the  best 
remedies.  Directly  the  pots  are  full  of  roots 
the  plants  will  require  a stimulant  of  some 
kind.  Artificial  manures  as  recommended  are 
very  good  where  animal  manures  are  not  obtain- 
able. These  latter  can  be  soaked  in  water, 
using  the  liquid  about  the  colour  of  brown 
brandy.  Better  err  on  the  side  of  weakness 
than  give  too  strong  a dose,  which  would 
injure  the  roots,  causing  a check  to  that  free 
growth  which  is  so  desiramle.  Toward  the  end  of 
September  the  plants  should  be  removed  to 
the  greenhouse,  giving  them  a light,  airy  posi- 
tion.   E.  M. 

2589.  — Chrysanthemums  out  - of  - 
doors. — “ E.  T.  D.  ” will  find  the  following 
varieties  of  his  list  unsuitable  for  blooming  out- 
of-doors,  some  being  naturally  late-flowering 
kinds,  which  are  the  reverse  of  what  should  be 


selected  for  this  purpose.  Those  which  bloom 
early  are  much  more  suitable.  Incurved  varieties 
of  any  kind  are  not  nearly  so  satisfactory  under 
out-of-door  majiagcinent,  for  the  reason  that 
the  natural  formation  of  the  florets  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  grow  provides  a ready 
receptacle  for  holding  moisture  among  the  florets 
from  rain  or  heavy  dews.  Empress  of  India  being 
one  of  the  worst  in  this  respect : Meg  Merrilies, 
Ralph  Brocklebank,  Jardine  des  Plantes,  Mrs. 
W.  Wheeler,  W.  W.  Coles,  Sunflower,  and 
Criterion.  Most  of  those  remaining  of  his  list 
would  most  likely  succeed.  If  the  plants  can  be 
stood  at  the  base,  and  close  to  it,  of  the  wall 
named  by  “ E.  T.  D.,”  if  they  are  grown  in  pots, 
at  the  time  of  their  flowering,  or  if  they  could  be 
planted  out  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  giving  them 
a little  better  soil  about  the  roots  than  is  usually 
to  be  found  in  such  a position,  success  in  grow- 
ing them  would  be  assured.  In  that  case  I 
would  advise  him  to  put  out  also  some  plants 
of  the  reflexed  type.  The  formation  of  the 
flowers  of  these  kinds  is  exactly  suited  for  out- 
door growth.  The  florets,  being  of  an  imbricated 
nature,  naturally  tend  to  throw  off  the  water, 
which  is  one  of  the  main  causes  that  spoils 
the  flowers  out-of-doors.  Golden,  pink,  and 
peach  Christine,  Cullingfordi,  Mrs.  Forsythe, 
and  Temple  of  Solomon  are  all  suitable. 
Pompons  and  single  varieties  make  a capital 
show  outside  : they  flower  freely  and  last  a long 
time  in  bloom,  providing  an  early,  sharp  frost 
does  not  injure  the  crop  of  flowers. — E.  M. 

2583  —Chrysanthemums  for  conser- 
vatory decoration,  &c.  — The  following 
is  a good  list.  I have  added  one  or  two 
Pompons,  which  are  really  worth  growing. 
Cuttings  can  be  put  in  now  and  on  to  the  end 
of  February.  Japanese — Avalanche,  Baronne 
de  Prailly,  Belle  Paule,  Cartw  Underwood,  C. 
Wagstaff,  Criterion,  Dr.  Macary,  Edwin  Moly- 
neux,  Elaine,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Flamme  de  Punch, 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  gloriosum,  Jeanne 
Delaux,  La  Triomphante,  I’Ebouriffe,  Madame 
B.  Randatler,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Mdlle. 
Lacroix,  Mons.  Astorg,  Mons.  Bernard,  Mons. 
Burnet,  Mons.  William  Holmes,  Mrs.  J.  Wright, 
Peter  the  Great,  Stanstead  Surprise,  Stanstead 
White,  Sunflower,  Val  d’Andor6e,  and  Comte 
de  Germiny.  Incurved — Alfred  Salter,  Barbara, 
Empress  of  India,  H.  Shoesmith,  Golden  Queen 
of  England,  Lord  Alcester,  Lord  Wolseley, 
Mrs.  Bunn,  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  Mrs.  Norman 
Davis,  Miss  Violet  Tomlin,  Prince  Alfred, 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  White  Globe.  Reflexed — 
Cullingfordi,  Dr.  Sharpe,  Elsie,  Christine  (white 
and  golden),  and  King  of  Crimsons.  Pompon — 
Mdlle.  Elise  Dordon,  Rosinante,  Socur  Melanie, 
and  La  Vierge. — S.  P. 

2680.  — Indoor  Ohrysanthemuma.  — 

These  will  do  in  a cold  frame  now.  If  very 
frosty,  place  some  long  manure  outside  the 
frame,  and  cover  the  glass  with  mats  or  litter 
to  keep  out  the  frost.  Cuttings  wfill  root  in  a 
cold  frame,  but  they  will  do  better  if  placed  in 
a frame  by  themselves,  as  the  plants  will  require 
ventilation  when  the  weather  is  mild ; but  the 
cuttings  had  better  be  kept  close  till  rooted, 
just  merely  opening  the  lights  a little  on  mild 
mornings  for  a short  time  to  let  out  damp. 
Perhaps  the  pots  of  cuttings  may  be  put  under 
a handlight  placed  inside  the  frame  to  give  the 
necessary  confinement,  or  a bit  of  matting  or 
canvas  may  be  nailed  across  the  frame,  so  that 
some  light  may  be  given  up  to  the  cuttings,  and 
the  remainder  left  for  the  plants.— E.  H. 
2631.— Japanese  Ohrysanthemuma. 

“A.  T.  C.”  will  find  the  following  twenty- 

four  varieties  of  Japanese  to  suit  his  purpose. 
They  are  noteworthy  as  being  producers  of 
flowers  in  quantity  when  cultivated  in  **  bush 
fashion,  which  is  quite  the  opposite  treatment 
to  that  required  by  the  larger  bloomed  sorts : 
Mons.  Bernard  (purple  violet),  Val  d’Andorr^ 
(chestnut  and  bronze),  Mdme.  J.  Laing  (white, 
glowed  rose),  Mdlle.  Lacroix  (white),  Mdlle. 
Louise  Leroy  (white).  Sunflower  (yellow), 
Mdme.  de  Sevin  (rosy-purple).  Bouquet  Fait 
(soft  rose-pink),  Mrs.  J.  Wright  (white).  Lady 
Selborne  (white,  early),  James  Salter  (lilac- 
mauve),  Mrs.  Garner  (rich -yellow),  Wm.  Robin- 
son (orange-tinted  rose),  Peter  the  Great  (lemon- 
yellow),  Elaine  (white),  L’Africaine  (crimson- 
red),  M.  William  Holmes  (chestnut-red,  tipped 
gold).  Maiden’s  Blush  (creamy-white,  blush 
tinted).  La  Nymphe  (bright-lilac peach),  Phmbus 
(rich  golden-yellow).  Source  d’Or,  orange-gold 
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shading),  Avalanche  (white),  Dr.  Macary  (rose 
and  white),  Tendresse  (rosy-lilac).— E.  M. 

The  following  will  be  sure  to  give  satis- 
faction for  the  purpose  of  supplying  cut  flowers 
for  the  table  ; Mdlle.  Lacroix  (white).  Pink 
Lacroix  (syn.  Annie  Clibran),  Roi  des  Pr6coc6s 
(crimson,  very  free),  ni.  Holmes  (orange- 
crimson),  James  Salter  (lilac).  Lady  Selborne 
(white),  Phcebus  (deep-gold,  orange  centre),  and 
Elaine  (pure-white),  all  these  come  in  mode- 
rately early.  Of  mid-season  varieties  : Ava- 
lanche (pure-white),  E.  Molyneux  (crimson), 
Cossack  (red  and  yellow,  very  showy).  Flam- 
beau and  J.  Delaux  (deep-crimson).  La 
Triomphante  (white,  shaded  with  rose).  Mad. 
de  Sevin  (rosy-purple),  Sarah  Amen  (bronze), 
Val  d’Andorr6  (reddish-orange),  Hiver  Fleuri 
(rosy-buff),  Kiempfer  (bronze).  La  Nymphe 
(peach),  M.  Desbreux  (chestnut).  Source  d’Or 
(golden-orange),  and  W.  Robinson  (salmony- 
orange)  ; and  a little  later  hair  Maid  of  Cruern- 
sey  (white),  and  Fulton  (yellow). — B.  C.  R. 

2r>79.— Outdoor  Chrysanthemums.— Tne  cut- 
ting f may  be  tateen  off  at  any  time  during  the  spring,  and 
if  from  plants  in  the  open  as  soon  as  they  can  be  obtained. 
The  earlier-flowering  and  hardier  varieties,  such  as  Mad. 
Def grange,  Lady  Selborne,  Wm.  Holmes,  St.  Michael, 
Julia  Lagravtre,  and  many  others  may  be  managed  suc- 
cessfully, but  the  late  and  choicer  kinds  are  useless.— 
B.  C.  R.  


THU  KITOHIN  HARDEN. 

2709.— Heating  a Oucumber-houee.— 

I do  not  like  a west  aspect  for  a Cucumber- 
house  that  is  required  for  the  production  of 
early  crops,  but  I suppose  you  have  no  choice 
of  another  site.  With  regard  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  hot- water  pipes,  your  proposed  plan 
of  placing  them  will  do  very  well ; but  you  will 
require  a valve  to  shut  off  the  heat  from  the 
pipes  that  are  placed  beneath  the  bed,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  reduce  the  bottom-heat  when  re- 
quired. The  simplest  way  of  managing  the 
heating  is  to  place  the  boiler  at  the  end  opposite 
door.  You  will  then  be  able,  by  the  use  of 
T-piecfis  inside  the  house,  to  carry  a flow-and- 
return  pipe  along  under  the  bed,  and  also  along 
the  back.  By  placing  valves  in  the  pipes  along 
the  front  you  will  be  able  to  shut  off  the  bottom- 
heat  a.'id  get  what  top-heat  you  require  from 
the  other  two.  The  length  of  piping  you  men- 
tion will  not  be  too  much  for  the  size  of  the 
structure. — J.  C.  C. 

2581.— The  Lima  Bean  —This  Bean  is 
grown  in  England.  I have  myself  tried  it  in 
the  open  ground,  but  it  will  not  do  there,  being 
a native  of  a warm  country.  I grew  it  this 
past  summer  and  planted  it  in  a 6-inch  pot,  and 
under  glass  it  ripened  very  well,  about  four 
Beans  in  a pod.  It  is  much  more  tender  than 
our  English  Runner  Bean.  It  requires  a dry, 
sunny  situation.  Plant  it  out  the  end  of  May. 
— E.  Yokes,  Kingaworth. 


SEASONABLE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 
NOTES. 

The  weather  being  now  very  cold,  and  the  soil  in 
too  frozen  a condition  for  seed  sowing  or  planting, 
other  work  should  be  pushed  on,  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  the  operations  as  soon  as  milder 
weather  prevails,  for  it  will  very  soon  be  time 
for  sowing  the  earliest  lot  of  some  of  the  most 
important  crops  in  lists  of  vegetables,  but  while 
the  frost  lasts  take  full  advantage  of  the  dry 
hard  surface  for  getting 

Wheeling  of  manure  on  to  the  quarters 
where  it  is  needed  completed  as  far  as  possible  ; 
also  any  fresh  soil  that  may  be  needed  for  the 
fruit-trees  or  gravel  for  the  walks,  for  when  the 
conditions  for  wheeling  ai’e  so  favourable  a man 
can  do  as  much  work  again,  as  when  the  wheel 
sinks  into  the  soil  or  is  clogged  with  mud  a 
good  deal  more  labour  is  needed  to  move  the 
same  weight.  Manure,  if  not  needed  to  be  dug 
in  at  once,  can  be  packed  in  good-sized  heaps, 
and  a little  soil  placed  on  to  it  to  retain  the 
virtue  of  it  until  it  is  finally  dug  into  the  soil. 
The  crops  that  will  need  sowing  as  soon  as  open 
weather  prevails  are  : — 

Broad  Beans,  that  are  usually  got  in  about 
here  before  Christmas  for  first  crop ; they  do  not 
need  very  rich  soil,  but  a good  stiff  piece  of  land 
produces  the  heaviest  crop.  If  the  soil  is  in 
fairly  good  heart  no  fresh  manure  is  needed,  or 
they  grow  too  much  to  top.  The  Early  Long- 
pod,  Early  Mazagan,  and  Beck’s  Dwarf  Green 


Gem — a capital  sort  for  small  gardens — should 
be  sown,  the  tall  sorts  2J  feet  from  row  to  row, 
and  the  dwarf  IJ  feet,  as  they  branch  out  close 
to  the  soil. 

Peas  of  the  earliest  kinds  should  be  sown  as 
soon  as  the  soil  is  in  good  condition.  A mode- 
rately rich  soil  is  best  for  Peas.  There  are  now 
many  excellent  sorts  for  early  work.  American 
Wonder  and  William  Hurst  are  about  tlie  best 
of  the  true  dwarf  section,  and  Ringleader  arid 
Sangster’s  No.  1 for  medium  height.  Sow  in 
rows  2 feet  to  3 feet  apart,  and  dust  over  the 
rows  with  soot  to  keep  mice  and  slugs  away, 
but  if  the  mice  commence  to  rake  them  out,  set 
traps  at  once  of  ihe  figure-4  kind ; these  will 
soon  clear  the  garden  of  them. 

Radishes  for  the  earliest  crop  can  be  brought 
on  with  greatest  certainty  in  a cold  frame,  and 
seed  of  Wood’s  Frame  Radish  (here  figured). 
Early  Scarlet  Radish,  or  French  Breakfast,  may 
be  sown  at  once  if  any  lights  are  at  disposal. 

Early  Potatoes. — I do  not  think  that  much 
is  gained  by  very  early  Potato  planting,  as  I 
find  that,  if  placed  in  single  layers  in  boxes, 
with  a little  fine  soil  under  them  for  the  roots 
to  strike  into,  they  make  more  progress  in  a warm 
room  or  pit  than  they  do  in  the  soil,  but  they 
should  be  got  into  the  boxes  at  once,  so  as  to 
preserve  the  first  and  main  shoots  intact ; then 
when  the  conditions  for  planting  are  favourable 


they  can  be  transferred  without  breakage  of 
roots  or  top-growth.  The  kinds  I should  recom- 
mend are  Ash-leaf  Kidney  and  Sharpe’s  Victor, 
a really  first-class  early  sort,  either  for  under 
glass  or  in  the  open  air. 

Cauliflower,  Lettuce,  or  Cabbage-seed,  if 
there  is  likely  to  be  any  scarcity  of  autumn - 
sown  plants  through  the  early  frosts,  ought  to 
be  sown  at  once  in  shallow  boxes  and  set  in  a 
light  place  in  a cool  glass-house  or  pit,  and  if 
the  plants  are  pricked  off  into  other  boxes  as 
soon  as  ready,  and  gradually  hardened  off,  they 
will  not  be  much  behind  the  autumn-sown  ones. 
Cold  pits  and  frames  should  have  the  old  manure 
cleared  out  and  prepared  for  filling  again  with 
heating  materials,  as  they  will  soon  be  needed 
for  many  kinds  of  crops. 

J.  Groo.m,  Gosport. 


2651.— Potatoes  in  a very  stift  soil. 

— It  is  quite  possible — nay,  more,  quite  easy — 
to  grow  Potatoes  of  good  quality  on  heavy  soil. 
Such,  at  least,  is  my  own  experience,  as  also  of 
many  of  my  neighbours  who  have  just  such  a soil 
to  deal  with.  Igrow  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Myatt’s 
Ashleaf,  White  Elephant,  Sutton’s  Satisfaction, 
Magnum  Bonum,  and  last  season  I tried  The 
Daniels.  The  quality  of  all  these  with  me  is 
first-rate  (the  last  mentioned  is  an  excellent 
cropper),  both  as  regards  flavour  and  appear- 
ance when  cooked;  Indeed, they arevery  far  from 


being  soapy,  I think  it  a mistake  to  use 
fresh  manure  for  Potatoes,  and  prefer  digging  it 
into  the  ground  in  the  autumn.  Last  season  I 
used  artificial  manure  almost  exclusively,  which 
I found  was  the  better  way,  crop  and  quality 
considered.  It  is  always  well  to  give  plenty  of 
room  between  the  rows  and  sets.  My  plan  is  to 
give  Myatt’s  2 feet  from  row  to  row,  and  place 
the  sets  1 foot  apart.  The  strong-lowing 
kinds,  as  The  Daniels  and  Magnum  Bonum, 
require,  to  do  them  justice,  2 feet  9 inches  to 
3 feet  from  row  to  row.  To  get  the  best  results 
it  is  essential  that  light  and  air  have  full  play 
on  the  foliage.  This  is  also  the  best  method  of 
warding  off  the  disease.  Finally,  Potatoes  need 
a careful  cook  ! Is  this  the  fault  ? Try  again  ! 
Don’t  crowd  your  crop,  wage  war  on  every  weed 
that  shows  itself,  and  remember,  “ Success 
attends  the  brave.” — James  G.  Godwin. 

Certainly,  it  is  possible  to  grow  good  Pota- 
toes on  such  ground,  though  a great  deal  depends 
upon  whether  it  is  naturally  dry  or  damp  ; but 
in  this  case  the  land  lies  well,  and  it  ought  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  anything  like  wet.  I think 
your  great  mistake  is  in  using  stable-manure 
when  planting  the  sets.  If  any  of  this  material 
be  used  at  all — and  I should  be  inclined  to  dis- 
pense with  it  altogether,  at  least  for  a time — it 
should  be  applied  in  the  autumn,  and  dug  rather 
deeply  into  the  soil,  certainly  not  placed  in 
direct  contact  with  the  sets.  Instead,  use  super- 
phosphate of  lime  dusted  in  the  furrows  when 
planting,  at  the  rate  of  3 cwt.  or  4 cwt.  per  acre. 
Then,  just  previous  to  earthing  up,  scatter  a 
little  sulphate  of  ammonia  along  on  each  side 
the  rows — from  1 cwt.  to  2 cwt.  per  acre 
at  the  very  utmost  will  suffice.  The  quicklime 
at  planting  time  you  will  not  want,  but  you 
may  use  as  much  old  lime-rubbish  and  ashes  as 
you  please  in  addition  to  the  above,  and  also 
some  soot,  if  at  hand.  Plant  your  sets  shallow, 
almost  on  the  surface,  if  the  ground  is  damp, 
and  mould  the  rows  up  as  high  as  you  can— the 
furrows  and  ridges  to  run  up  and  down  hill,  of 
course.  If  neither  Magnums  nor  Imperators 
turn  out  well,  try  Reading  Russet  and  Village 
Blacksmith.  You  should  work  the  ground  as 
much  as  possible  rather  than  manure  it  much, 
and  if  all  else  fails,  burn  a lot  of  the  clay  with 
small  coal,  and  use  the  rough  stuff  in  the  furrows 
when  planting  the  sets. — B.  C.  R. 

2085.— Treatment  of  Rhubarb.— 1(  not  much 
divided  or  out  about  in  moving,  the  Rhubarb  may  be 
trusted  to  give  a supply  during  the  coming  season.— E.  H. 

2043.— An  unheated  Tomato-house.— A pitch 
of  45  degs— that  is,  a rise  of  a foot  in  every  foot  of  width, 
would  give,  with  a side  wall  1 foot  high  and  2 feet  of  glass 
at  the  sides,  a height  to  the  ridge  of  8 feet,  which  would 
afford  comfortable  head-room,  even  when  the  plants  had 
reached  the  top.  Make  the  house  12  feet  wide,  if  you  can 
Tomatoes  like  plenty  of  room,  and  in  this  case  adopt  a 
pitch  of  40  degs.  The  house  may  tun  north  and  south 
with  advantage.— B.  C.  R. 


BOSES. 

ROSE  MARIE  VAN  HOUTTE. 

Marie  Van  Houtte  is  one  of  those  Roses  that 
everybody  must  grow  and  that  nobody  can  ever 
fail  to  admire.  Exquisite  in  form  and  colour, 
vigorous  in  growth,  hardly  less  free  and  ever- 
blooming  than  the  common  China,  this  Rose  is 
invaluable  to  every  rosarian.  For  exhibition, 
for  button-holes,  for  bouquets,  for  general  cut- 
flower  purposes,  or  for  making  a display  in  the 
garden,  it  is  alike  admirable,  and  the  pla,nt 
thrives  well  whether  grown  on  dwarf  Brier 
stocks  in  the  open,  as  a climber  on  a wall,  or  as 
a standard.  The  so-called  Rosa  polyantha, 
which  in  reality  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
Rosa  multi  flora,  also  makes  an  excellent  stock 
for  Marie  Van  Houtte,  which  grows  and 
flourishes  upon  it  especially  well  in  very  light 
and  sandy  soils.  Marie  Van  Houtte  was  the 
first  Tea- scented  Rose  sent  out  by  the  late  M. 
Ducher,  of  Lyons,  having  been  first  distributed  in 
1871,  and,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  has  not  yet  been 
surpassed  by  any  subsequent  productions  of  the 
firnL  although  these  have  included  such  beautiful 
varieties  as  Amazone,  Anna  Olivier,  and  Bou- 
quet d’Or  (all  sent  out  in  1872),  Jean  Ducher 
(1874),  and  Innocente  Pirola  (1878).^  Consider- 
ing the  length  of  time  that  Marie  Van  Houtte 
has  been  in  general  cultivation,  it  is  perhaps 
surprising  that  there  should  not  have  been 
raised  more  varieties  following  it  in  habit  and 
character.  The  colouring  of  its  flowers  is  so 
exquisite  in  its  combination  of  lemon,  yellow, 
and  peach,  and  the  beauty  of  the  plant  itself  is 
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such  that  it  would  have  been  thought  probable 
that  raisers  would  have  made  every  effort  to 
obtain  from  it  other  varieties  of  similar  habit, 
and  with  distinctly-margined  flowers  of  different 
shades  ; but  whether  the  attempt  has  been  made 
or  not,  there  has  not  yet  been  raised  any  Tea- 
scented  Rose  with  distinctly-margined  flowers 
whose  sum  of  good  qualities  at  all  approaches 
that  of  the  best  of  all  the  “ Maries  so  in  the 
meantime  her  many  admirers  will  continue  to 
worship  undisturbed  at  the  shrine  of  Marie  Van 
Houtte.  W. 

MARECHAL  NIEL  UNDER  GLASS. 

This  Rose  under  glass  seems  to  do  best  under 
the  following  special  treatment : In  a house 
fitted  with  wires  up  the  roof,  let  a strong  young 
standard  be  planted  as  a Vine,  with  plenty  of 
room  for  extension  on  either  side.  Prune  it 
completely  back  in  the  winter,  and  select  two 
shoots  only,  training  them  horizontally  right 
and  left  immediately  under  the  bottoms  of  the 
wires.  If  still  growing  when  they  reach  the  end 
of  the  house,  or  as  far  as  the  Rose  is  intended  to 
cover,  train  each  up  the  end  wire,  and,  if  they 
reach  the  top,  stop  them  as  you  would  a Vine. 
No  pruning  whatever  will  be  required  the 
following  winter,  but  the  plant  must  be  always 
highly  fed.  The  Rose  will  probably  bloom 
freely  along  the  rods  in  the  spring,  and,  as  soon 
as  this  is  over,  the  upright  rods  (if  any)  must 
be  cut  right  back  to  the  horizontal  part,  and  an 
endeavour  made  to  train  a shoot  up  each  wire, 
all  other  buds  and  new  shoots  being  clean 
removed.  The  chosen  shoots  may  appear  weak 
at  first,  but  they  will  gain  in  strength  and  the 
autumn  growth,  if  the  plant  be  healthy  and 
well  nourished,  will  be  very  rapid.  Probably 
all  the  shoots  will  not  reach  the  top  of  the 
house  this  year  ; but  let  them  grow  as  much  as 
they  will,  stopping  them  when  they  do  reach  the 
top.  Early  in  the  following  spring— dependent, 
of  course,  upon  the  amount  of  heat  supplied — a 
bloom  will  appear  at  almost  every  bud,  and  when 
the  crop  of  flowers  is  over,  probably  about  the 
end  of  Apiil,  every  upright  rod  must  be  cut 
clean  away  again  down  to  the  horizontal 
branches,  and  during  the  summer  fresh  shoots 
trained  up  in  their  room,  and  stopped,  as  before, 
on  reaching  the  top  of  the  house.  It  is  best  to 
do  this  cutting  away  of  the  upright  rods  gra- 
dually, during  a week  or  so,  and  not  all  on  one 
day,  because  we  thus  lessen  the  severity  of  the 
check  to  the  plant.  This  is  a simple,  systematic, 
and  regular  method,  which  I have  found  to 
answer  extremely  well.  M, 


succeed.  You  must,  however,  have  patience  to 
wait  for  the  flowers.  It  is  not  usual  for  this 
Rose  to  flower  on  the  current  season’s  growth. 
You  may,  however,  get  some  blooms  from  the 
growth  left  upon  the  wall.  — J.  C.  C. 

2671. — Pruning  Roses. — Prune  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  at  the  end  of  March,  and  the  Teas  and  Noisettes  tlie 
first  week  in  April. — E.  II. 

The  end  of  March  is  the  earliest  date  on  which 

Roses  should  be  pruned  in  your  district.— J.  0.  C. 

GAR- 


2708.— Treatment  of  Roses  in  pots.— 

A bedroom  is  a very  unsuitable  place  for  Roses 
in  pots.  The  air  of  the  room  is  too  dry  and  too 
warm.  Cannot  you  remove  them  to  a cooler 
place,  such  as  the  inside  window-sill  of  a 
back  kitchen— anywhere,  in  fact,  where  they 
can  be  kept  from  severe  frost  and  get  plenty  of 
light?  In  mild  weather  they  may  even  be 
placed  in  the  open  air,  but  they  must  not  be  ex- 
posed to  frost  or  cold  wind  now  they  have  been 
kept  so  warm.  You  must  not  allow  the  soil  in 
the  pots  to  get  dry,  or  the  roots  will  perish. — 
J.  C.  C. 

270.3.  — Marechal  Niel  Rose  in  a 
greenhouse. — In  the  first  place,  I may  tell 
you  that  there  is  no  time  lost  in  your  Rose  not 
flowering.  The  growth  made  last  summer  will 
flower  in  the  coming  spring  if  it  has  not  been 
too  much  weakened  by  the  attack  of  mildew. 
I advise  you  to  wait  until  the  end  of  March  to 
see  if  any  blooms  appear.  Meanwhile,  dissolve 
4 ounces  of  soft-soap  in  two  gallons  of  warm 
water.  Then  get  a small  paint-brush  and  wash 
over  all  the  branches  with  the  liquid.  Then 
give  the  plant  a good  syringing  with  the  re- 
mainder, and  the  mildew  will  disappear — at  any 
rate,  for  a time.  I find  in  practice  that  the 
most  severe  attack  of  mildew  may  be  got  rid  of 
in  the  way  I suggest.  I believe  I have  said 
before  in  G.vrdenino  that  if  soft-soap  cost  a 
guinea  per  pound  it  would  then  be  valued  as  its 
merits  deserve  for  the  destruction  of  green-fly 
and  mildew.  Should  your  plant  not  flower 
early  in  the  spring,  by  all  means  give  it  another 
trial  where  it  now  is.  If  there  are  no  signs  of 
any  blooms  by  the  middle  of  April  cut  all  the 
shoots  back  to  the  wall.  The  growth  resulting 
from  it  should  be  trained  under  the  roof  as 
before.  If  mildew  or  green-fly  attack  it  use 
tne  remedy  I have  suggested,  and  you  will 


HUTCHESONTOWN  ALLOTMENT 
DENS,  GLASGOW. 

These  gardens  are  situated  on  tlie  south  side  of 
Glasgow,  amid  surroundings  anything  but  con- 
genial to  floriculture.  A large  brickfield,  with 
its  sulphurous  fumes,  occupies  a portion  of  the 
grounds,  a branch  line  of  the  Caledonian  Rail- 
way passes  through,  and  the  Queen’s-park 
Station  is  within  the  grounds  ; Crosshill,  a busy 
suburb  of  Glasgow,  is  on  one  side,  and  Strath- 
bungo  on  the  other,  while  Dickson’s  ironworks 
are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood ; a tall 
crest  of  tenements  is  between  them  and  the 
beautifully-kept  grounds  of  the  Queen’s-park. 
Add  to  this  that  the  subsoil  lies  on  a cold  bed 
of  fire-clay,  and  it  will  be  easily  understood  that 
it  requires  some  enthusiasm  and  perseverance 
to  produce  anything  worthy  of  notice  in  a garden 
where  Roses  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  sons  can- 
not even  exist  ; and  yet  it  is  questionable  if 
anywhere  else  in  Scotland  more  variety  or 
greater  profusion  of  bloom  was  to  be  seen  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  August  16th.  The  gardens, 
of  about  7 acres  in  extent,  are  laid  out  in  nearly 
square  plots  of  about  6 poles  each,  with  broad 
parallel  walks  running  the  entire  length  of  the 
grounds,  with  here  and  there  a cross  walk 
between  them  ; the  plots  are  surrounded  with 
railings  2 feet  in  height.  The  management  is 
in  the  hands  of  a committee,  appointed  by  the 
plotholders,  who  strictly  enforce  the  rules,  one 
of  which  is  that  every  plot  must  be  kept  neat 
and  tidy.  The  back  part  of  nearly  all  the  plots 
is  occupied  by  either  a glass  structure  or  sum- 
mer-house, on  which  considerable  ingenuity  is 
displayed,  so  as  to  render  them  as  ornamental  as 
possible.  Water-tanks  are  placed  at  convenient 
places  along  the  walks  from  which  the  water 
has  to  be  carried  to  the  different  plots.  The 
plotholders  are  fairly  representative  of  the  city 
business  men,  commercial  travellers,  artisans, 
&c. , so  that  during  business  hours  the  gardens 
are  entirely  deserted  ; but  during  the  evening 
they  become  a scene  of  bustle  and  activity, 
not  unmixed  with  commendable  rivalry, 
entirely  free,  however,  from  class  snobbishness 
The  foregoing  is  a simple  outline  of  the  place, 
its  environments  and  occupants.  The  first  thing 
that  strikes  one  is  the  general  tidiness  character- 
istic of  the  137  plots  into  which  the  garden  is 
subdivided,  the  plots  being  placed  back  to  back, 
each  having  a frontage  to  the  parallel  walks 
The  want  of  a tall  hedge  down  the  centre,  and 
behind  each  row  of  greenhouses,  gives  the 
whole  rather  more  the  appearance  of  a military 
camping  ground,  with  its  rows  of  tents,  than 
that  of  a garden.  On  a closer  inspection  of  the 
plots  individually  I was  struck  with  the  free 
growth  and  profusion  of  bloom  which  pervaded 
the  whole,  although  one  would  like  more  indi- 
viduality than  is  to  be  found ; yet  under  the  con- 
ditions, and  without  special  local  knowledge,  it 
is  possible  that  the  growers  have  found  just  the 
number  and  extent  of  varieties  of  plants  that 
will  thrive  under  such  adverse  circumstances. 
The 

Contents  of  the  greenhouses  are  nearly  all 
of  the  ordinary  plants  grown  by  amateurs,  such 
as  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  Begonias,  and  Ferns, 
and  exhibit  the  usual  variations  in  point  of  merit 
in  accordance  with  the  skill  or  taste  of  the 
various  cultivators.  There  are,  however,  two 
notable  exceptions,  to  which  special  reference 
may  be  made,  as  it  seems  to  indicate  a new  taste 
among  this  class  of  horticulturists  north  of  the 
Tweed — namely,  the  culture  of  Orchids  under 
cool  treatment.  Mr.  James  MeBride’s  green- 
house in  43  and  44  plot,  which  is  a span-roofed 
house,  30  feet  long  by  18  feet  wide,  contains  a 
nice,  healthy  collection  of  about  forty  species  of 
Orchids.  The  plants,  of  which  many  are  in 
flower,  occupy  the  side  of  the  house  and  end, 
the  stages  being  covered  with  fine  gravel,  and 
planted  with  Selaginella,  interspersed  with 
Lobelia  and  Musk,  between  the  inverted  pots  on 
which  the  plantsscand,  gives  them  a charming  and 
natural  effect  much  superior  to  the  ordinary 


Orchid  stages.  The  opposite  stage  is  filled  with 
half-specimen  Begonias  in  good  condition,  and 
the  centre  stage  with  Fuchsias,  Ferns,  &c.  The 
house  had  received  no  fire-heat  for  several 
months.  Mr.  McBride  is  a commercial  traveller, 
and  is  from  home  froln  8.  a.m.  till  7 p.m.,  and 
deserves  great  credit  for  the  management  of  liis 
plants.  The  other  is  Mr.  G.  E’.  Clarke,  plot  .57, 
and  he  has  also  a nice  lot  of  about  twenty 
species  of  Orchids.  The  plants  are  grewn 
during  six  months  of  the  year  without  any  fire- 
heat  in  a small  span-roofed  house,  placed  cross- 
wise at  the  end  of  a greenhouse,  lut  kept  rather 
close.  In  the  same  hou  e is  a good  p’ant  of 
Plumbago  capensis  in  flower  ; also  some 
Dracienas  and  E’erns,  including  Adiantums,  &c. 
Mr.  Clarke,  being  a merchant  in  the  city,  has 
more  time  to  devote  to  the  culture  of  plants. 
His  collection  may  be  expected  to  increase,  as  he 
has  hitherto  managed  his  plants  well. 

R.  M. 


FLOWERS  E’OR  GRAVES. 

Graved  are  generally  surrounded  by  a kind  of 
external  border  for  flowers,  with  a narrow  stone 
coping,  the  centre  being  either  left  as  a grassy 
mound  or  covered  with  a stone.  If  any  iron- 
work surrounds  the  grave,  no  prettier  climber 
to  cover  it  can  be  used  than  the  Aimde  Vibert 
Rose.  Its  snowy-white  flowers  and  perennial 
dark-green  leaves  render  it  the  best  kind  of 
Rose  for  grave  adornment.  The  Maurandias, 
both  lilac  and  white,  are  delicate  climbers, 
valuable  in  the  summer.  Ivy,  of  course,  is 
always  at  hand.  The  season  of  spring  is  especi- 
ally rich  in  flowers  for  the  grave.  Snowdrops 
may  be  planted  in  the  grassy  mound  ; but 
prettier  still  are  the  lovely  blue  flowers  of 
Scilla  Sibirca,  used  either  as  an  edging  or 
dotted  about  promiscuously  on  the  turf.  In  the 
border  Crocuses  of  every  colour  may  be  planted. 
The  red  and  white  Tulips  are  very  effective, 
and  also  Hyacinths  (red,  white,  and  blue,  or 
other  shades).  Then  there  is  the  Narcissus 
(the  Poet’s  and  double),  and  the  pretty, 
silver-paper-looking  flowers  of  St.  Bruno  s 
Lily  (Anthericum  Liliastrum),  all  of  which 
are  very  desirable,  as  are  also  the  double 
Daisy  (white  and  red).  Primroses  (single  and 
double).  Heartsease,  and  the  Lily  of  the  Valley. 
Forget-me-nots  will  flower  freely,  and  we  may 
also  have  the  snowy  blossoms  of  the  Saxifrage 
(S.  granulata).  Nor  should  Anemones,  both 
garden  and  the  blue  wild  (A.  appeuiui),  be 
omitted  ; the  latter  is  a most  desirable  flower. 
Periwinkles  (blue  and  white),  will  carpet  the 
ground.  Where  there  is  room  for  small  shrubs, 
the  golden  Arbor- vitsc  should  be  introduced.  As 
summer  advances,  of  course,  the  choice  of 
flowers  is  most  varied.  Viola  cornu ta  flowers 
well,  and  the  white  and  blue  kinds  are  both 
admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  in  question. 
Gentiana  acaulis  also  flowers  well  if  not  dis- 
turbed. The  Mule  Pink  is  an  abundant  flowerer  ; 
and  the  stately  White  Lily  (L.  candidum),  may 
be  raised  in  pots  and  be  sunk  in  the  border. 


2372.— Differences  in  soil.— In  reply  to 
“ Grateful,”  loam  is  usually  understood  to  be  the 
top  spit  of  a Grass  meadow.  The  best  loam  I 
ever  used  was  taken  from  an  old  Grass-field, 
close  to  a hedge.  It,  consequently,  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  admixture  of  leaf-mould,  which 
greatly  enriched  it.  Peat  is  the  surface-earth 
formed  by  the  decay  of  vegetation  and  roots 
through  many  years,  and  is  found  on  commons 
and  in  boggy  land,  mixed  with  the  living  roots 
of  Bracken,  Heather,  and  Mosses.  Mould  is  a 
term  applied  to  any  kind  of  earth  ; good  garden- 
mould  being  a mixture  of  loam  and  well-decayed 
manure,  with  various  other  lightening  or  fer-  , 
tilising  items,  such  as  sand,  road-grit,  leaf- 
mould,  or  peat. — A.  G.  Butler. 

2555.— Persian  kittens.— The  writer 
should  be  careful  that  he  or  other  members  ot 
his  family  do  not  contract  a disease  by  keeping 
cats.  I take  the  following  extract  from  a paper 
now  before  me  : — “ The  child  had  not  been  in 
contact  with  any  other  child  for  months,  and 
yet  it  had  an  attack  of  diphtheria,  which  was 
followed  by  paralysis.  Other  members  of  the 
family  contracted  the  disease.  There  was  no 
accounting  for  the  malady ; but  the 
learned  that  two  kittens  had  been  affected  with 
a disease  somewhat  the  same  in  its  effects,  the 
kittens  died,  and  that  the  child  had  nursed 
them.” — Surgeon.  , 
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BULBS  FOR  OORRBSPONDBNTS. 

Qoeatloae.  -Queries  and  answers  a/re  inserted  in 
OARDBNiNQfree  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  f fte  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communwations 
for  iJis^iTiioTi  should  bo  cl&UTly  o/txd  coTicxsoly  WTitt&tx  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
GARDENina,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don Letters onbusiness should  be  sent  to  the  Publishbr. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  GardbniN8  has  to  be  sent  to  press  sorm 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  recevpt  of  theiT 
communications. 

A.Q8W6rs  ( whichy  with  the  exception  of  surh  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience's  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardenino 
thould  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


2738  —Cultivation  of  Lily  of  the  Nile.— Will 
anyone  kindly  give  me  a few  general  hints  on  the  culture 
of  the  Lily  of  the  Nile  (Arum)?— Amateur. 

2739 — India-rubber-plant.  — This  plant,  I tave 
heard,  has  the  credit  for  keeping  flies  out  of  a room  where 
it  is  placed.  Does  it  deserve  it  or  not  ?— S.  M.  C. 

2740.— Treatment  of  Lilium  auratum.— Will 
someone  kindly  state  the  best  way  to  treat  Lihuna  auratum 
for  pots  under  glass,  and  open  ground,  depth,  and  when  to 
plant  ’—Novice. 

2741  —Growing  Cotton-plants.- Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  grow  Cotton-plants  in  a oonsarvatory, 
and  the  best  time  for  sowing  the  seed,  and  the  ordinary 
treatment  required? — A Youno  Gardener. 

2742.— Primula  obconica.— I have  heard  that  this 
flower  in  a room  is  deleterious  to  health.  It  is  said  that  it 
tends  to  give  eczema  to  anyone  predisposed  to  that  disease. 
Can  anyone  tell  me  if  this  is  true  or  not?— C.  M.  S. 

2743  —Treatment  of  Cacti.- 1 had  some  Cactus 
cuttings  given  me  a short  time  ago,  and  which  are  now 
rooted  Will  anyone  kindly  tell  me  the  best  compost  for 
them,  and  give  a few  hints  on  their  culture  ?— North  of 
Scotland. 

2744.— Elcheverias  from  seed. — Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  if  I can  raise  Eoheveria  seounda  glauca  from 
seed  and  if  so,  when  to  sow,  and  what  time  will  elapse 
before  the  plants  are  ready  fir  bedding  purposes?— Aber- 
deenshire. 

2745  —Cheese  as  manure. — I have  about  a ton  of 
old  cheeses,  rolled  up  in  cloths,  but  hard.  As  I want  to  use 
them  as  a manure,  what  would  be  the  beat  way  to  get  them 
dissolved,  so  as  to  be  easily  mixed  into  a compost  heap? 

— The  Holmes,  Lanarkshire 

2746. — Thinning  out  the  shoots  of  a Tac- 

,5cC. — Is  this  a good  time  to  thin  out  shoots  of  a 
Tacsonia  that  has  grown  too  luxuriant,  and  could  I layer 
some  so  as  to  have  good  young  plants,  and  if  so,  what  would 
be  the  best  way  ?—  Mrs.  A.  M. 

2747.  — Treatment  of  a Lily  of  the  Nile 
(Arum).— Would  it  make  a Lily  of  the  Nile  (Arum)  flower 
sooner  if  I put  the  pot  with  it  in  the  little  tank  con  aining 
water  in  the  greenhouse  ? I have  been  told  that  it  would 
kill  it.  Is  that  right  ’—Mrs.  A.  M. 

2748. — Manuring  fruit-trees.  — I had  a small 
orchard,  planted  12  months  ago,  and  some  Austrian  Pines 
planted  round  it.  Would  some  manure,  forked  in  round 
them,  do  them  any  good  ? If  so,  what  kind  is  best,  and 
when  should  the  work  be  done  ? — Novice. 

2749. — Blinds  for  shading  greenhouses.— 
What  is  the  best  and  most  durable  material  for  making 
roller-blinds  lor  shading  greenhouses?  If  sufficiently 
durable  the  blinds  would  also  serve  as  a protection  to  assist 
in  keeping  out  the  frost  during  the  winter.— South 
London. 

2750.  — Vines  in  pots.— I have  four  Black  Hamburgh 
Vines  in  84-inch  pots,  raised  from  eyes  three  years  ago 
They  have  been  cut  back  to  a single  eye.  When  and  how 
should  they  be  repotted  ? What  sized  pots  ought  to  be 
used?  Should  all  the  old  soil  be  cleared  away  from  the 
roots?  When  may  I fruit  them?— J.  G.  G. 

2751. — Sheep  barhing  Apple-trees.— Will  any- 
one kindly  inform  me  what  is  best  to  be  done  in  the 
following  ease?  My  sheep  have,  unfortunately,  barked 
my  young  Apple-trees— taken  the  bark  off  quite  round, 
and  12  inches  to  16  inches  in  width.  I want  to  save  the 
trees,  and  should  be  much  obliged  lor  suggestions?— J. 
Wiseman. 

2752. — Treatment  of  Montbretias.  — Would 
someone  kindly  tell  me  when  I should  plant  out  Mont- 
bretia  bulbs?  Do  they  do  best  in  pots,  or  in  the  open 
ground  ; and  how  many  bulbs  should  be  planted  together? 
Are  they  perfectly  hardy  ? I brought  mine  from  France, 
and  I find  most  nurserymen  do  not  even  know  them. — 
Exotic. 

2753. — Moving  Roses.— My  gardener  has  just  taken 
up  all  my  Roses  (several  days)  in  order  to  dig  and  manure 
the  ground,  and  then  intends  putting  them  back  again. 
Is  this  a good  plan,  or  ought  they  to  have  been  left  in  the 
ground,  and  the  ground  merely  forked  over,  and  manure 
laid  on  rather  thick  ? I shall  feel  very  grateful  for  any  in- 

ormation  on  this  subject?- Erin. 

2754. — Treatment  of  a Brugmansia.— I have 
had  a Brugmansia  three  years — a mere  stick.  It  has  been 
twice  cut  down,  in  the  hopes  of  making  it  branch  out ; but 
up  it  runs  again  straight.  It  is  now  about  7 feet  high— a bare 
pole,  with  a few  leaves  at  the  top.  It  has  never  shown  a 
bud.  It  Is  In  a pot  In  a cool  greenhouse.  Can  anyone 
Vindly  help  me  to  make  It  branch  and  bloom? — CKS'rp.iANi 


2755. — Treatment  of  a Bamboo  and  a Palm. 
—I  have  a Bamboo-plant  about  4 feet  high.  I find  it  does 
best  in  the  room.  What  manure  does  it  require,  and 
should  it  be  kept  dry  or  moist  ? It  drops  some  dead  leaves, 
but  has  two  fine  young  shoots,  and  otherwise  looks  well. 
Also  my  Palm  has  a kind  of  little  scale  on  it.  What  is 
best  to  cure  it  ? I wash  it  off,  but  it  comes  again.— B. 

2756. — Mar echal  Niel  Rose  in  a greenhouse. 
—I  have  a Mar^chal  Niel  Rose  that  was  in  a pot  for  nearly 
two  years  without  flowering.  About  three  months  since  I 
planted  it  outside  the  end  wall  of  the  greenhouse,  took  out 
a brick,  and  brought  the  Rose  through  the  aperture  into 
the  house.  Was  I right,  or  will  there  be  danger  of 
losing  it  if  frost  comes?  I planted  one  inside  some  years 
ago  ; but  it  did  not  thrive,  and  died  in  a year  or  two.— 
Mrs.  a.  M. 

2757. — Training  a hedge.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  how  to  train  a hedge  properly,  so  that  it  may  be 
as  bushy  and  well  covered  at  the  bottom  as  at  the  top  ? I 
have  just  planted  some  young  Laurels,  and  want  from  the 
first  to  train  them  in  the  way  in  which  they  should  go. 
Please  mention  at  what  time  of  the  year  they  should  be 
pruned,  and  whether  with  shears  or  a knife?  Most  of 
the  hedges  one  sees  are  so  bare  and  leggy  at  the  base.— 
Exotic. 

2758. — Wash  for  old  Apple-trees.— Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  of  a goodj  wash  for  old  Apple-trees? 
Hot  lime  will  not  do,  as  my  trees  are  in  the  flower  garden 
on  the  lawn,  and  shrubs  round  them  and  about'  the 
kitchen  garden  ; it  would  make  such  a mess,  and,  I sup- 
pose kill  the  leaves  of  shrubs.  Paraffin  with  water  is 
convenient,  but  it  is  so  difficult  to  keep  mixed  with  the 
water.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  poison  that  can  be  mixed 
as  clear  as  water  is  what  is  required.— C.  S.  Robinson. 

2759.  -Mushrooms  failing.-In  reply  to  “ E.  H.,” 
see  Gardening,  Dec.  13tb,  page  577,  the  Mushroom-bed  is 
in  a small  shed  at  the  back  of  the  house,  facing  the  north- 
east, and  is  about  4^  feet  by  3J  feet.  Not  much  water  has 
been  placed  on  the  bed,  and  none  at  all  lately.  The  bed  is 
covered  with  hay,  and  such  Mushrooms  as  do  come  up  do 
80  nearest  the  door — the  coldest  and  wettest  part. 

bed  was  never  too  warm,  and  I trampled  down  each  spade- 
ful  very  carefully  when  I made  it.  What  can  I do? 
W.  H.  Buck 


2760. — Camellia-buds  falling  off.— What  may  be 
the  reason  of  this?  I have  read  replies  to  similar  queries 
in  this  paper,  but  mine  seems  rather  different.  The  buds 
grow  till  nearly  on  the  point  of  opening  ; then  turn  brown 
and  drop  off,  and  on  examining  thun  their  interior  seems 
all  dry  and  decayed.  The  plant  is  in  a pot  in  a green- 
house heated  by  hot-water  not  exceeding  at  any  time 
50degs  to55degs.  I have  had  several  plants ; but  they 
all  go  the  same  way,  and  I never  get  a flower.  Any  infor- 
mation to  remedy  this  would  greatly  oblige  ?— J.  0.  S. 

2761. — Best  Chrysanthemums.- 1 should  feel 
obliged  to  some  practical  grower  of  Chrysanthemums  for 
the  names  of  the  best  24  (Reflexed  and  Incurved)  to  grow 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  flowers  for  table  decoration 
from  November  till  Christmas  ; but  more  particularly  the 
latter  period  ? As  I intend  growing  them  on  the  natural 
system,  I should  like  those  which  would  give  me  flswers  of 
fair  size  and  substance,  without  having  recourse  to  very 
severe  disbudding.  The  names  of  three  good  whites  and 
three  good  yellows  to  be  included  in  the  number.— 
Meeicus. 

2762. — Building  a Cucumber  and  Tomato- 
house  —Will  someone  kindly  give  me  an  idea  of  the  best 
way  to  build  a Cucumber  and  Tomato-house,  say  24  feet 
by  9 feet,  span-roof  ? What  pitch  of  roof,  height  of  outside 
brick  walls,  height  of  inside  walls,  and  the  best  way  of 
heating  the  same— whether  flue  or  hot- water?  Should  I 
require  bottom  and  top-heat,  or  would  a flue  answer  run- 
ning up  the  centre  of  a double  inside  wall,  so  that  the  soil 
would  get  side  heat,  and  the  house  a little  top-heat  from 
the  top  of  the  flue,  acting  as  the  top  of  the  wall  to  keep  up 
the  beds  of  soil.— Tomato. 

2763. — Uses  of  a Tomato-house.— Id  following  the 
advice  given  by  “ B.  C.  R.,”  I have  had  a splendid  crop  of 
Tomatoes,  but  as  they  are  giving  up  bearing  now,  perhaps 
“ B.  0.  R.,”  or  someone  else,  will  give  mea  little  advice,  as 
I should  like  to  grow  something  in  it  to  pay  me  for  my 
trouble  ? I do  not  want  any  flowers,  asl have  Stephanotis, 
a few  Hoyas,  and  Eupatoriums.  I have  a bed  of  soil  close 
to  the  glass,  30  feet  long,  4 feet  wide,  2 feet  deep,  under 
it  I have  four  rows  of  3-inch  pipe  the  whole  length,  and 
four  rows  on  the  back  side  of  the  house.^  I may  also  say 
that  I shall  want  some  of  the  house  in  the  spring  for 
Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers. — J.  H.  Barraclough. 

2764. — Climbing  Boses  in  a verandah.- 1 am 
very  much  obliged  to  “ J.  C.  C.”  for  his  reply  to  my  en- 
quiry about  this  matter  in  Gardening,  Deo.  13th,  page 
567  In  answer  to  “J.  C.  C.’s’’  questions,  I regret  I 
cannot  provide  a border  for  the  roots  under  the  veran- 
dah, as  immediately  under  it  at  each  end  the  ground 
is  covered  with  flag-stones  and  sets  ; it  is  also  very  dark, 
in  consequence  of  steps  leading  from  the  verandah  to  the 
ground.  Around  the  steps  and  outride  the  verandah  are 
walks  covered  with  asphalte.  In  spite  of  the  inconvenience, 
if  my  proposal  is  practicable,  I should  1 ke  to  try  it. 
Thanking  “ J.  C.  C.”  in  anticipation  for  the  necessary  par- 
ticulars. — Prrplexed. 

2765. — Woodlice  In  Orchid-houses.  — In  the 
South  of  France  here  woodlice  are  so  numerous 
in  Orohid-houses  that  I cannot  get  rid  of  th®ra  by 
placing  Potatoes  or  little  flower-pots  about.  If  1 knew 
surely  what  th-y  like  best  to  eat  after  young  Orchid-roots 
I would  try  to  poison  them.  Which  is  the  best- poison  r J 
have  tried  p'eces  of  Parsnip,  boiled  with  arsenic,  but  with- 
out anv  result.  They  do  not  bitethem.  Exceptionally  full 
of  vigour  and  voracious,  they  go  through  little  saucers 
holding  water  all  round  the  pot,  and  even  get  by  the  wire 
hook  to  the  baskets  hanging  from  the  roof,  and  establish 
their  numerous  family  in  the  Sphagnum  compost.  Green 
frogs  and  toads  are  useless  with  me.— A.  C. 

2765.— A lean-to  conservatory  facing  east. 

“ J C.  C.’e”  praotioil  knowledge  and  help  are  giving  me 
hope.  The  temperature  in  summer  was  oftentimes  120 
degs  , but  I have  had  white  gauzy  curtains  put  los'd « 
draw  up  and  down  under  nearly  the  whole  of  tjie  f°of- 
which  are  drawn  down  overnight.  There  are  two  ven 
tllators  at  the  top,  and  three  round  the  front  and  the  door 

for  openings  for  air.  To  put  extra  ventilators  at  the  top 

would  be  rather  difficult,  th*  sash-bars  being  too  slight, 


Would  openings  at  the  sides  near  the  top  and  in  the  brick- 
work in  front  under  the  staging  be  of  any  use  ? If  so, 
what  sizes,  and  how  many  ? The  existing  ventilators  at 
top  shall  be  made  to  open  12  inches.— Young  Green. 

2707.— Insects  eating  Pear  and  Cherry- 
leaves  —For  the  last  two  summers  my  Pear-trees  have 
been  infested  by  small  black  slugs,  resembling  very 
small  leeches,  which  eat  the  leaves,  causing  them  to  turn 
brown  and  fall  off,  the  fruit  becoming  impoverished  and 
useless.  The  trees  are  trained  to  the  west,  south,  and  east 
sides  of  the  house,  which  is  in  the  Ef^-st  Riding  of  Yorl^ 
shire  There  is  a border  of  soil,  about  18  inches  wide,  round 
the  house,  with  an  asphalte  path  between  it  and  the  lawn. 
Last  summer  the  insects  also  attacked  a Cherry-tree  on  the 
same  aspect.  Gas-lime  has  been  recommended  to  be  dug 
in  all  round  the  border.  Will  someone  kindly  inform  me 
if  this  is  the  most  effectual  remedy  to  prevent  a recurrence 
of  this  plague?— G.  F.  H. 

2768.  — Ferns  in  a lean-to  greenhouse.— I have 
a lean-to  greenhouse,  facing  south,  heated  by  a flue  running 
along  one  side  and  the  back  wall.  I should  like  to  grow  t erns 
separately,  and  wish  to  know  if  I could  form  a rockwork  of 
rouo'h  stones  and  cement  along  at  the  back  of  the  greenhouse 
—say  one  yard  alongit-and  if  I could,  by  takingoutsome 
of  the  wall  bricks,  allow  the  heat  from  the  flue  to  warna 
the  lii tie  fernery?  I should  like  to  grow  Filmy  Ferns.  I 
have  had  a Killarney  Fern  for  four  years  in  my  greenhouse. 

I made  a little  box  with  a glass  lid,  and  covered  the  bottom 
with  fine  river  sand,  which  I keep  constantly  damp,  and  on 
which  the  pot  containing  the  Fern  rests.  It  was  very  slow 
in  growing  ; but  now  it  is  beautiful.  Any  advice  will  be 
gratefully  received  ? — Mrs.  A.  M. 

2769. - Paint  for  hot-water  pipes  in  tanks.-- 

Would  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  best  and  most  durable 
paint  or  other  preparation  to  keep  off  rust  from  cast- 
iron  hot-water  pipes,  running  through  water  tanks  in 
stoves  ’ If  mineral  or  vegetable  tar  answered  the  purpose 
best,  would  it  not  by  the  heat  let  out  gas  injurious  to 
the  Orchids  and  other  delicate  plants,  specially  when  the 
tanks,  now  in  constant  use,  are  left  empty  ? Some  of  roy 
tanks  are  closed  and  covered  all  over  by  brickwork,  lor 
the  pipes  of  these  I want  the  most  durable  paint,  so  as  not 
to  be  obliged  to  paint  again  every  two  or  th^ree  years,  the 
position  being  an  uneasy  one  to  work  in.  What  sort  of  wash 
can  I use  to  take  off  easily  deep  rust  from  these  pipes  m 
places  difficult  to  be  rubbed  ? — A.  C.  • 

2770. — Heating  a house  for  Cypripediums.— 

I am  particularly  fond  of  Cypripediums,  and  having  a 
small  greenhouse  adjoining  the  dwelling-house  not  at 
present  in  use,  think  it  might  answer  the  purpose  for  grow- 
ing them  in,  but  am  in  a dilemma  as  to  the  heating  power  to 
be  used.  The  greenhouse  is  not  large  enough  for  a boiler 
even  a Loughboro’ ; but  I thought  whether  a gas-boiler 
could  he  used,  sav  with  2-inch  pipes  ? I know  they  are  to 
be  obtained,  but  having  heard  diverse  opinions  respecting 
their  use,  I should  be  glad  to  know  definitely  whether  I 
could  with  safety  have  one  erected  ? So  far  as  I can  see, 
and  from  what  little  experience  I have  have  had  of  gas, 
that,  given  an  efficient  and  good  working  apparatus,  it  is 
onlj'  a question  of  the  cost  of  the  gas. — J.  J.  K. 

2771. — Produce  of  glass-houses.-^A  friend  of 
mine  has  the  following  glass-houses  : One  high  lean-to,  21 
yards  by  3 yards ; one  lean-to,  8 yards  by  5 yards,  contain- 
ing weil-grown  Vine,  &c. ; one  lean-to,  3 yards  Ly  2 y ards, 
in  which  he  grows  Cucumbers,  Mushrooms,  and  flowering 
plants;  three  span-roof  houses,  eaeh  25  yards  by  3 yards, 
in  which  he  grows  flowering  plants  and  Tomatoes  in  great 
abundance,  and  Grapes  ; one  lean-to,  8 y ards  long  and  4 
yards  wide,  is  filled  with  good  bearing  Vines,  and  also 
plants.  I should  he  glad  to  be  informed  what  ought  reason- 
ably to  be  made  by  these  houses,  if  judiciously  managed, 
even  in  case  of  things  commanding  only  a very  ordinary 
price?  All  the  houses,  except  the  twe  first-named,  are 
aeated  effectually  from  one  large  boiler,  and  at  little  cost 
comparatively.  The  houses  have  a 

the  second  above  specitied,  which  has  a south-west  aspect. 
Produce. 

2772. — Vine  in  a small  greenhouse.— In  a sma 

span-roofed  greenhouse,  10  feet  by  7 feet,  I have  been 
atiinid  enou‘'‘h  to  grow  a Vine,  the  roots  being  in  a wel  ■ 
prepared  bolder,  6 feet  by  3 feet,  outside  This  season,  by 
August,  it  had  grown  the  full  length  of  the  house,  ^ ^ 
off  about  a foot,  and  the  remaining 
ripened.  Since  the  leaves  have  fallp  I 
to  5 feet,  which  portion  is  about  ^-inch  . 

purpose  working  it  on  the  long-rod  system,  if 

one  side  and  then  the  other  ; and  I also  of  r Lis 

within  bounds,  so  as  to  grow  a mixed  S*  P^f^  f 

underneath  Will  some  practical  man  please  tell  me  ii  i 
may  fruit  the  existing  cane  next 

buLhes  it  will  be  safe  to  let  remain  ? Y>f„fYeLTs Le Tn 
future  nrocedure?  I may  add  the  Vine  has  Deen 
planted  two  years,  and  was  then  about  four  or  five  years 
old.  Sort  unknown.— J.  G.  G. 

2773  Lapa<g6ri3j  with  air  roots,  &c. 

fairi;  weiTe^s?aSd  plant  of  ^YiL  to  Lk 

thrown  out  air  roots  in  several  Lmber  ’ Is 

if  this  is  not  a very  unusual  habit  with  this  (Minaoer  . 
it  a peculiarity  of  this  particular  plant  (a  J:  •’ 

varieties  growing  in  the  same  house  'X’hioh  have  never 

mSince  [ P^^OMm  « 

vloLus  grower  so  I consLer  myself  fortunate  in  pofsess- 
tol  it  I oLly  wish  it  was  a white  one.  The  causes  of  4 mes 
in  the  air  is  either  the  atmosphere  is  too  moist,  or 
tof  naturatooots  aL  in  soil  that  is  too  cold  or  wet.  I may 
sarmy  house  is  kept  rather  moist,  and  the  plant  was 

Sd^^t  if  nL"^"p"  Tt’  into%row’',irin  every 

froryLV^r-ifefnfLTp^^ 

automn,  and  winter,  all  being  recomniended  I layered 
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To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
fire  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
amwers  shoidd  they  be  able  to  offer  additioncd 
advice  07i  the  various  subjects^ 

2774. — Stokesia  cyanea(/J.  /i.).—ThU,  the  popular 
name  of  whioh  is  Stokes’  Aster,  is  a stout,  free-growing: 
herb,  flowering  in  September.  Its  flowers  are  blue,  and 
somewhat  like  those  of  a Chinese  Aste^".  Warm  borders 
suit  it  best;  or  it  may  be  grown  in  po  s in  a greenhouse. 
It  is  increased  by  division  of  the  root. 

2775, — Laelia  anceps  {W.  A.  C).— The  flower  sent 
w is  a very  small  form  of  this  specif  s;  but  you  seem  to 
appreo  ate  even  this  small  flower.  It  is,  as  you  say,  a very 
lovely  plant  for  this  time  of  year;  but  1 advi-^e  you  to 
look  out  for  a better  form  of  it.  It  is  a Mexican  Orchid,  of 
which  I will  give  some  cultural  notes  ^oon.— M.  B. 

■2770.— Cypripediums  in  a cool-house  ( J.  Keen). 
— I have  no  doubt  the  hardiest  of  the  species  and  varieties 
would  succeed  admirably  with  you;  s)  would  also 
One  dium  macranthum,  Odontoglossum  Edwardi,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  cool  plants  of  these  two  latter 
generi.  The  Cypripediums  will  require  to  bs  set  in  the 
lightest  part  of  your  house. — M.  B. 

2777.  — Unfruitful  Cherry-tree  (Cerasus).— 
Judging  from  the  symptoms  described,  the  roots  of  the 
Cherry-tree  are  down  in  the  cold  subsoil.  Can  they  be 
lifted  and  brought  nearer  the  surface?  If  this  cannot  be 
done,  cut  out  some  of  the  old  branches  and  lay  in  young 
wood  that  may  be  left  to  fruit  its  full  length. 

277S.— Mulberry-tree  not  fruiting  (Mulberries). 
— The  Mulberry-tree  ought  to  bear  well  at  that  age.  Is  it 
shaded  by  other  trees?  If  it  is  growing  too  luxuriantly, 
and  the  wood  does  not  ripen,  try  pruning  or  lifting  the 
roots.  Do  about  half-way  round  this  year,  and  the 
fomainder  of  the  circumference  next  year,  if  the  check 
do  39  not  produ'  e the  desired  effec*^. 

2779. — Cypripedium  insigne  (G.  E.y.—This  is  a 
very  good  variety  of  this  species.  It  has  a v>^ry  large  dorsal 
sepal,  with  a broad  white  upper  part.  The  petals,  too,  are 
very  broad.  It  is  a plant  that  does  not  require  much 
warmth.  You  may  grow  it  in  the  greenhouse  in  winter,  and 
in  the  summer  in  a cold  frame.  It  is  flowering  now  with 
those  who  can  give  it  a little  warmth,  and  later  when  onty 
kept  oo’d. — M.  B. 

2780. — Virginian  Stocks,  &c.  (R.  C.  fi,)  — where 
there  are  no  conveniences  for  early  sowing  under  pro- 
tection, the  Virginian  Stocks  are  useful,  being  hardy 
annuals,  and  may  be  sown  out-of  doors  in  March  or  April. 
But  these  are  not  nearly  so  fine  as  the  German  ; in  facr., 
not  to  be  compared  with  them.  Ten-week  Stocks  may  be 
sown  out-of-doors  in  protected  nursery-beds  at  the  end  of 
March;  but.  like  the  German,  they  are  the  better  for  a 
little  special  care  and  early  sow’iug. 

•2781.— Culture  of  Romneya  Coulter!  (C.  R.  II.). 

— This Californian  Poppywortdemandsliberal  treat, ment  ti 
bring  it  to  perfection.  It  likes  a free,  deep,  tolerably  rich, 
but  w'ell-drained  soil  to  grow  in,  and  will  then  make  rapid 
progress.  We  would  recommend  that  the  seed  be  sown  in 
March  in  gentle  warmth,  pricking  off  tha  plants  when  lar^e 
enough  to  hanlle  into  pans  filled  with  free,  sandy  soil, 
hardening  them  off  in  a cold  frame,  and  planting  out  in 
May  in  a warm,  somewhat  sheltered,  situation. 

2782.— Iris  Kaempferi  (0.  II.  i*’.).— This  Iris  is  per- 
fectly hariy  in  free,  warm,  well-drained  soils,  and  when  thus 
situated  it  does  not  need  the  slightest  protection.  Where 
the  natural  staple  of  the  soil  i^  cold  and  heavy,  it  would 
be  well  to  protect  the  crowns  by  a covering  of  cinder- 
ashes  or  Cocoa-Dut-fibre.  Fairly  strong  plants  shouM 
bloom  next  year;  but  a season's  growth  will  be  required 
before  any  greateffeot  is  obtained.  Mulch  in  the  summer 
and  water  well  in  dry  weather.  This  Iris  likes  plc'iity  of 
moisture  at  the  roots  when  in  active  growth. 

2783  — Cattleya  Mosslae  (J.  £ ).— The  plant,  you 
say,  has  no  live  roots  ; but  you  do  not  say  under  what  con- 
ditions 'ou  have  it  at  preeent.  I should  advise  you  to  put 
it  on  a block  until  the  spring,  when  it  will  doubtless  com- 
mence to  put  out  some  roots,  and,  if  a large  piece,  th«»n  to 
pot  it  in  some  good  peat-fibre,  and  a little  Sphagnum  Moss, 
setting  the  plant  on  a little  elevated  mound.  Dra  n the 
pot  well,  and  hang  it  up  near  to  the  glass.  If  you  have 
command  of  55  degs.  or  GO  degs.  of  heat  you  might 
adopt  the  latter  plan  at  ouor.  Cut  off  all  the  dead  roots 
before  potting.— M.  B. 

2784.— Dendrobium  heterocarpum  (D.  C.  H., 
N.B.). — This  is  the  name  of  the  flower  sent  by  this  en- 
quirer. The  blossoms  have  a fragrance  resembling  Violets 
and  Primroses.  It  is  fashionable  now  to  call  this  plant  D. 
aureum  ; but  as  neither  name  really  adequately  describes 
the  plant,  I prefer  the  first  name  given  it.  ^ It  is  an  Orchid 
that  has  been  used  mostly  by  the  hybridiser,  perhaps  for 
its  fragrance,  and  I think  it  has  communicated  this  to  all 
its  progeny.  It  is  a very  good  free-growing  species,  and 
deciduous.  Yours  is  flow’ering  earlier  than  usual.  It  is 
found  in  various  varieties  and  in  various  localiiie«»,  and 
some  of  these  have  descriptive  names.  It  requires  t-o  be 
grown  in  warm  end  of  the  Cattleya  house  or  the  East 
Indian  house.— M.  B. 


NAMBS  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS, 
Names  of  plants.— A.  Ilardij,  Norwich.— The 
Chrysanthemum  flower  sent  is  certainly  not  Mrs.  Alpheus 
Hardy  ; but  we  cannot  tell  you  its  right  name,  flower 

being  so  much  crushed. J.  G.  G.— Begonias:  I,  B. 

metallica  ; 2,  B.  ascoteneis  ; 3,  B.  insignis Carjin. — 

1,  Sedum  Ewersi ; 2,  Echeveria  retusa  ; 3,  Siachys  lana^a; 

4,  Send  better  specimen  in  flower, Path. — 1,  Davallia 

canariensis ; 2,  Elk’s-horn  Fern  ( Acrostichum  alcicorne); 
3,  Lady  Fern  (Athyrium  Filix-fmraina) ; 4.  Doodia  lunu- 
lata  ; 5,  Pteris  longifolia;  6,  Nephtodium  molle. 

Names  of  fruit.— J//';?.  Apple  Wellington  o'^ 

Dumelow’s  Seedling. — -W.  Z>.— Cape  Gooseberry  (Phv 
ealis  edulie).  Several  notes  have  appeared  about  It  in 
Gardbnifo  recently. 


BIRDS. 


2670.— Canaries  not  singing'. —When 
canaries  grow  old  they  sooner  or  later  cease  to 
ting,  or  sing  only  at  long  intervals ; they  also 
lose  vigour,  and  therefore  their  moulting  is 
retarded.  As  a young  goldfinch  has  also  been 
moulting  for  five  or  six  months  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, clear  that  your  treatment  has  not  been 
quite  right.  In  giving  them  nourishing  food 
you  do  well.  All  birds  when  moulting  would 
be  the  better  for  a mixture  of  yolk  of  egg  and 
raaizena  biscuit,  well  mixed  together  and  slightly 
damped  ; but  they  also  ought  to  have  a little 
old  mortar  mixed  with  their  sand,  and  a piece 
of  cuttle-fish  bone  placed  between  the  bars  of 
the  cage.  At  present  I have  above  a hundred 
birds  of  various  species,  and  they  get  over  their 
moulting  in  a period  varying  from  a fortnight 
to  three  weeks. — A.  G.  Butler. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 


27o5.  — Points  of  Orpington  fowls.  — Will 
“ Doulting"  give  ms  the  points  of  Orpington  fowls?  I 
have  five  male  birds  ; one  has  feathers  on  the  legs,  the 
others  are  without  Which  are  pure?— Oriungton. 


Registered  Dec.  S'),  1888. 
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The  I’ERFECTtON 
Slow  Lombubtion 
Greenhouse 
Boiler. 

Builds  in  front  of 

freenhouse.  Size 
ft.  1 in.  by  14  in 
diam.,  £2  9s.  6d. 

carriage  paid.  Same 
Boiler,  lifted  witb 
.18  ft.  4 in.  piping, 
y and  Expansion  Box, 
' patent  Joints,  and 
Smoke  Pipe,  *3  18s. 
Carriage  paid.  Data 
logue  past  free. 
n HORROCKS,  Tyldesley.  MANi  HESTEIt 


THE 

CONICAL  BOILER 

is  the  Cheapest,  most  Efficient,  and 
Economical  Boiler  ever  invented.  For 
heating  Greenhouses,  Conservatories, 
Warehouses,  Churches,  Chapels,  and 
for  Amateur  Gardeners.  Requiresverj' 
little  attention.  Will  burn  any  kind 
of  fuel,  and  cannot  bum  hollow. 

Sole  Makers : 

NEWSUM.WOOD,  & DYSON, 

BEESTON  ROAD,  LEEDS. 
Prices  and  Testimonials  on  application. 


SPECIALLY  CHEAP  ENGLISH  CLASS. 

100  sqrs.,  15  oz.,  12  by  8,  tor  9/-,  and  if  21  oz.,  for  12/6 

100  „ „ 13J  „ 8,  .,  10/-  14/- 

100  „ „ 12  ,.  9,  „ 10/-  13- 

100  „ „ 12  ,,  10,  ,,  1L6  „ „ ,,  liV- 

100  ,,  ,.  13  „ 11,  ,1  i3/-  „ „ 18/6 

100  „ „ 14  W.  ..  13/.  „ „ „ 18/6 

too  .,  ,.  12  „ 12,  „ 13/-  „ „ 18,6 

100  .,  „ 18  „ 8,  „ 13/-  18/6 

too  „ „ 16  „ 9,  M 13/-  „ ,1  „ 18  6 

80  !,  ,.  15  „ 12,  .,  13/ 18  6 


Putty,  Id.  per  lb.,  put  up  in  oiled  paper.  Packing  Cases  in 
eluded,  free  on  rail  at  Leeds.  Special  Line : 100  sqrs.,  21  oz., 
10  by  8,  for  9s.  All  beautiful  English  Glass,  packed  at  home 
in  new  boxes.  Much  better  in  all  respects  than  foreign,  and 
far  less  breakage.  The  glass  sent  out  by  us  is  now  well  known 
and  highly  appreciated. 

WAINVifRICHT  & CO.,  ALFRED  ST.,  BOAR  LANE.  LEEDS. 


GREENHCUSES. 

Our  speciality* 

13  ft.  long,  8 ft.  wide,  £7  5s.,  oar. 
paid.  Our  bouses  are  made  for 
utility  andstrength,  of  bestmate- 
rials,  by  competent  workmen. 
Illustrated  Price  Lists,  recent 
testimonials,  and  opinions,  free. 

A.  OVEREND,  F.R.H.S., 

West  Green  Works,  Tottenham.  London.  N. 
THE  STOURBRIDGE  HEATING  APPARATUS. 

Consisting  of  Indepen- 
dent, Slow  Combustion 
Boiler  with  damper,  18  ft. 
of  4-inch  pipe,  supply 
cistern,  6 ft  of  smoke  pipe 
and  joints  complete  for 
fixing.  Price,  delivered 
free  to  any  railway  station 
in  England  or  Wales, 
£4*  Illustrated  price 
list  of  hot-water  pipes, 
&c.,  free  on  application.— 
J.  & W.  WOOD, 
Birmingham  St.  Foundry, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


T 0.  STEVENS,  horticultural., 

J # BOIENTIFIO,  and  NATXJKAL  HISTORY  SALE 
ROOMS,  38.  King-Street,  Ooyent-garden,  London.  Estab- 
lUh^  1780.  Sales  by  auction  nearly  every  day.  Oatalogne* 
on  anplication  or  port  free.  


TO  OORRESPOKDBIfTS. 

We  iRculti  be  glad  (r  readcra  tcoitfd  remtrrt&sr 
db  not  dnbvjcT  yiinrra  bjf  poet,  and  that  toe  gannot  undtr- 
take  to  Jortea.ra  letters  to  eomspondonte,  or  insert  gUrfieii 
that  do  not  eanto.fn  ihs  tuinir  and  address  of  send-r. 

IT.  r.—Appt}’  to  Meat's.  H,  GanuBi)  *■  Sons,  Sw.iDley, 
Kent, 


^ TO  Otfa  B0 ADBRS.  — tn  ordering  goods 
m these  pages,  or  in  mahiag  enquiries,  readers  mil 
sfOT  a favour  P«  elating  that  the  advertisement  iH&s 
n in  (fAnDJSNtm  IlihVSrRAfJiP.  OuTdesife  iS 

. ft.  ft  .ft.  ^ .ft  — ._ft^  .ft  ^ ft«ft.ft  & ft.  ftl^*y*/VA 


publish  th^  (ndvfirtmme.Tif.i  of  tfvstwvrthy  onfij/. 

e riame  addrr^s  of  Iht  eorufq'  of  each  erdar 
written  Pfhv  f»'nd  dissfpQtntment  eire 

-ff  dw  #0  rypiSci  of  ikis. 


f Amts'  SLOW-COMBUSTION 

heating  Apparatus 

Most  Efficient  and  CUeapest 
in  Existence. 

Requires  no  sunk  stokehole  aud  no  brick  set- 
ting. Will  last  all  night  withoutattention. 
Will  burn  hou.se  cinders,  therefore  costa  next 
bo  nothing  for  fuel.  Anyone  can  fix  it.  A 
domestic  servant  can  stoke  it. 

SUCCESS  GUARANTEED. 


Enormous  num- 
hers  in  use  all 
over  the  country. 
ONLY  SLOW- 
COMBUSTION 
APPARATUS 
OF  THE  KIND. 

CAUTION.— 
Beware  ef 
cientf  inco^ti’ 

plete  apparatus 
which  will  not 
last  all  night. 

Full  particu 

lars  and  prices 
of  every  sized 
apv>aratU8  aud 
numerous  tesLi- 
monials  for  last 

five  seasons- 

showing  enor- 
mous success 

post  free  on  ap- 
plication. 


BEST  CONSTRUCTED  and  CHEAPEST 
Greenhouses,  Forcing  Houses,  Pits,  Frames 
Plant  Protectors,  Potting  Sheds,  Tool 
House3,  See, 

Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue  post  free  from 


CROMPTON  & FAWKES,  CHELMSFORD. 


WONTiERFUL  circulation 
OP  HOT- WATER  IN  A SINGLE 
PIPE.  Apparatus  7 ft.  long.  Burns 
Gas  or  Oil.  Price,  complele,  16s. 

C.  TOOPE,  F.R.H.S.,  & SON 

Stepney  Square,  London,  E. 


ANTHRACITE  COAL. 

Universally  acknowledged  the  best  fuel  for  Horticultura 
purposes.  For  lowest  quotations  apply—  ^ 

E T.  RUSSELL  & CO.,  80,  Wharfedale-road,  Kinga-crosa. 

Esbablisheji^^S. 


Regis'ereil'No.  131,44 

For  Greenhouses,  &c  , Catalogue  free ; aho  most  complete 
Price  List  extant. 


R5 


FWKOPRATENT 


■tfiEtWJEtTW.MtEKIF.lStM 


20/-  Complete,  3ft.  long. 

FOR  GAS  OR  OIL. 

The  whole  of  the  interior  of 
these  stoves  are  made  of  copper, 
and  fifted  with  our  improved 
Back  Draught  Preventer. 

Call  or  send  for  Preeptetne, 

LON  & SON,  TUDOR  ST.,  WHITEFRIARS,  tOWOJI.^O. 

BOILTIR,'  fof  hcftllnc  Greentiousc 
|nciy)..-W;U  .unit  ..00  feet  |6  jn. 

.IVidcBley,  MartOlteo(«ri 
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ing  620 
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Chrysanthemums,  best  618 
Chrysanthemums,  early  618 
Chrysanthemums,  early 

and  late 612 

Chrysanthemums  for 
exhibition  ..  ..  6^8 

Chrysanthemums, indoor  618 
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Cineraria,  culture  of  the  625 
Ccelogynes,  evergreen  ..  626 

Conservatory,  a lean-to, 
facing  east  . . . . 622 
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flooring  in  a . . . . 622 
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ment of 627 

Cucumber  and  Tomato- 
house,  building  a ..  617 
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ing a 617 


! TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

I WINTER-FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

I In  the  garden  that  contains  the  best  of  hardy 
I plants  and  the  choicest  selection  of  flowering 
' shrubs  there  is  absolutely  no  month  in  the  year 
j'  without  something  in  flower  to  please  the  eye 
1!  and  gladden  the  heart  when  strolling  round  the 
! garden,  unless  the  weather  be  of  exceptional 
I severity,  and  that  for  a long  period.  It  was 
recently  shown  how,  among  hardy  plants,  the 
Christmas  Roses  (Hellebores)  burst  forth  into 
flower  before  the  richness  of  autumn  blossoms 


was  over,  and  how  they  continued  through  the 
dullest  and  darkest  months  of  the  year  till  the 
flowers  of  spring  arose  to  greet  them  ; and  the 
last  of  the  Hellebores  only  faded  with  the 
coming  of  warm  days  in  April.  It  is  the  same 
in  the  shrubbery,  or,  rather,  among  shrubs. 
Apparently  no  season  is  more  lifeless  and  unin- 
teresting than  the  present,  and  yet  a few  things 
there  are  that  flower  v/hen  flowers  are  doubly 
welcome,  and  prevent  an  absolute  blank  from 
the  time  that  the  last  Hydrangea  has  faded 
until  the  opening  of  the  shrubs  that  bloom  in 
the  spring.  Foremost  among  win  ter- flowering 
shrubs  is  the  naked-flowered  Jasmine, 
Jasminum  nudiflortjm,  as  it  glows  brightly  in 
the  darkness  of  many  a dull  December  day,  and 
greets  the  new  year  with  garlands  of  blossom. 
If  people  were  only  more  rational  in  their 
methods  of  training  this  and  other  choice 
shrubs  that  require  a wall,  we  should  see  it 
flower  more  freely  and  look  much  more  beau- 
tiful. Close  training  in  accordance  with  false 
ideas  of  what  constitutes  neatness  or  tidiness 
necessitates  cutting  out  quantities  of  shoots 
that  would  otherwise  become  wreaths  and  gar- 
lands of  flowers.  A plant  of  this  Jasmine, 
abandoned  to  itself  upon  a cottage  porch,  is  ten 
times  more  lovely  and  free-flowered  than  one 
neatly  trained  to  the  garden  wall  or  the  wall  of 
i the  house.  By  all  means  secure  the  main 
shoots,  but  the  slender  branches,  the  spray  that 
hears  the  blossom,  should  be  permitted  to  grow 
outwards  rather  freely.  The  object  of  putting 
such  a shrub  upon  the  wall  should  be  to  give  it 
support,  and  perhaps  shelter ; but  there  is  no 
need  to  train  it  till  it  is  hardly  less  formal  than 
the  wall  itself.  It  is  a most  accommodating 
shrub,  thriving  in  almost  any  soil,  situation,  or 
aspect.  It  is  a native  of  China,  from  whence  it 
! was  introduced  in  1844.  Flowering,  as  it  does, 

I when  leafless,  and  therefore  having  no  foliage  of 
I its  own  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  its  blossoms,  a 
I pretty  combination  and  effect  may  be  produced 
I by  planting  it  near  to  Ivy  and  letting  the  two 
run  together.  The  leafless,  flower-studded 
shoots  of  the  Jasmine  look  admirable  in  a 
setting  of  deep-green  Ivy-leaves. 

CiiiMONANTiius  FRAGRANS  Is  a lovely  shrub 
i!  which  requires  a wall.  It  flowers  in  December 
; and.Ianuary ; not  showy,  perhaps,  hut  beautiful, 

; and  possessed  of  a most  delicious  fragrance, 

' which  alone  should  suffice  to  popularise  it.  It 
' is  a very  old  shrub,  introduced  from  Japan  more 
than  120  years  ago.  The  flowers  appear  upon 
j young  wood  after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  They 
) are  of  a whitish-yellow  colour,  marked  with 
i purple  inside  ; in  fact,  the  closer  they  are 
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inspected,  the  prettier  do  they  appear  to  be. 
The  best  variety  is  that  which  bears  the  name 
of  grandiflora,  its  flowers  being  much  longer  and 
more  open.  Tliis  shrub  is  not  quite  so  accommo- 
dating as  the  previous  one,  and  does  best  on  a 
wall  with  a southern  or  western  aspect,  where 
it  will  grow  to  a considerable  height.  The 
blossoms  being  produced  on  the  previous 
season’s  growth,  pruning  should  be  performed 
when  the  flowering  is  over  ; then  the  shoots  that 
have  blossomed  should  he  cut  back  to  the  main 
branches,  and  then,  when  growth  again  com- 
mences, abundance  of  young  shoots  will  be  made 
to  flower  the  following  season,  and  afterwards 
should  be  pruned  away  in  like  manner  to  those 
that  preceded  them.  Lastly,  this  shrub  is  very 
useful  for  cutting,  and  a few  twigs  with  blooms 
upon  them  placed  in  a room  last  a long  time, 
and  diffuse  their  pleasant  fragrance  through  the 
room.  No  harm  is  done  to  the  shrub  by  cutting 
these  twigs,  as  in  the  ordinary  course  of  treat- 
ment they  should  be  pruned  away  after  their 
flowers  have  faded. 

The  Witch  Hazel  (Hamamelis  arhorea), 
unlike  the  two  preceding  subjects,  does  not 
require  a wall,  although  the  shelter  of  a wall 
might  he  an  advantage  in  cold  districts.  Still, 
in  the  southern  parts  of  England  it  succeeds 
well  as  a bush  in  the  open,  provided  the  site  is 
sunny  and  the  soil  moderately  light.  It  is 
called  the  Witch  Hazel  because  of  the  resem- 
blance its  leaves  bear  to  those  of  the  common 
Hazel ; but  it  flowers,  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
upon  naked,  leafless  shoots.  The  flowers  have 
curiously-twisted,  bright-yellow  petals,  and  an 
inner  calyx  which  is  of  a rich-crimson  colour. 
A specimen  full  of  flower  is  very  pretty,  and  in 
Japan,  its  native  country,  it  is  said  to  form  a 
small  tree  15  feet  to  20  feet  in  height ; but  in 
England  it  does  not  grow  so  high,  although  it 
makes  a large,  spreading  bush,  several  feet  in 
height,  and  is  a most  interesting  and  valuable 
flowering  shrub.  There  are  one  or  two  other 
species  besides  H.  arhorea — namely,  japonica, 
with  smaller  flowers  and  of  dwarfer  habit,  and 
virginica,  a North  American  variety.  The  first- 
named,  however,  contains  and  represents  all 
that  is  most  beautiful  in  the  family  ; and  it 
should  sutfice  for  all  but  those  who  desire  and 
have  room  for  a complete  collection,  although 
even  then,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  a 
better  effect  is  created  by  growing  where  room 
permits  more  of  the  best  things  rather  than  a 
collection  in  the  same  space  of  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent  ones. 

Garrya  elliptica  is  a Californian  shrub, 
valuable  alike  for  its  evergreen  and  flowering 
qualities.  In  leaf  it  is  not  unlike  a dwarf  ever- 
green Oak,  though  the  leaves  are  larger  ; but  in 
flower  it  is  quite  unlike  any  other  shrub.  The 
beauty  of  a Hazel-bush  laden  with  catkins  is  in 
this  Garrya  magnified  and  contrasted  with 
handsome  foliage  ; but  it  should  he  mentioned 
that  it  is  the  male  catkin-bearing,  pollen-pro- 
ducing plant  that  is  the  most  ornamental.  The 
catkins  are  produced  in  clusters,  and  vary  in 
length  from  .3  inches  to  9 inches.  They  are 
produced  in  December,  and  last  throughout  the 
winter  upon  the  hush,  or  a long  time  if  cut  and 
placed  in  vases  in  the  room.  It  is  sometimes 
grown  upon  a wall  or  trellis,  and  looks  very 
beautiful  when  flourishing  ; but  it  is  essentially 
a hardy  evergreen  shrub,  and  therefore  needs  no 
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artificial  support.  It  makes  a dense  bush,  from 
3 feet  to  8 feet  in  height,  and  is  a handsome  shrub 
for  isolating  in  a sheltered  nook  upon  the  lawn  ; 
but  if  planted  in  the  shrubbery  it  should  be  near 
the  walk,  and  other  commoner  things  should  not 
be  permitted  to  smother  or  rob  it.  At  present 
it  is  by  no  means  a common  shrub,  either  in 
gardens  or  nurseries. 

The  Laurustinus  (Viburnum  tinus)  flowers 
from  autumn  into  spring,and  for  at  least  six  months 
of  the  year  flowers  can  be  found  upon  it.  It  is 
evergreen,  quite  as  hardy  as  the  common  Laurel, 
and  a most  valuable  shrub  in  gardens  whose  soil 
is  light  or  of  a poor  description.  Shallow  soils, 
resting  upon  chalk  or  gravel,  grow  Laurustinus 
to  perfection,  and,  the  wood  being  harder  and 
better  ripened,  they  are  less  liable  to  sufi'er 
when  the  weather  is  severe.  The  common 
Laurustinus  is  so  xvell  known  as  to  need  no 
further  description  here.  It  makes  a good  mass 
upon  the  Grass,  and  a graceful  and  pretty  hedge, 
where  one  is  required,  for  special  ornament 
rather  than  for  use.  But  in  addition  to  the 
common  kind  there  are  one  or  two  varieties  of 
it  worthy  of  a place  in  the  garden  where  the 
Laurustinus  does  well.  Ono  kind,  called  ro- 
tundifolium,  has,  as  the  name  implies,  rather 
round  leaves,  and  the  heads  of  bloom  are  dense. 
It  is  a distinct  and  pretty  kind,  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  one  bearing  the  name  of 
lucidum,  with  the  additional  merit  of  being 
rather  hardier,  as  it  is  in  a young  state  that  the 
Laurustinus  generally  suffers,  although  in  some 
southern  gardens  it  attains  to  the  dimensions  of 
a small  tree.  This  last-named  kiud  (lucidum) 
has  shining  leaves,  the  flower-clusters  and  the 
flowers  are  larger  and  whiter,  and  it  has  been 
found  most  useful  for  forcing.  In  southern  or 
seaside  gardens,  both  as  a flowering  and  an 
evergreen  shrub,  the  Laurustinus  has  few 
rivals. 

The  Mezeeeon  (Daphne  Mezereum)  is  gener- 
ally in  flower  before  the  winter  is  o\  er,^  there- 
fore no  apology  is  needed  for  introducing  {there. 
It  opens  in  the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  and 
blossoms  onwards  till  theflushof  flowers  that  open 
in  spring  comes — the  Pyrus,  Primus,  Forsythia, 
and  hosts  of  others.  Even  the  good  old  Meze- 
reon  is  more  common  in  cottagers’  gardens  than 
in  those  attached  to  the  large  houses  of  more 
opulent  owners.  The  branches  of  this  shrub 
are  wreathed  in  blossoms  early  in  the  year. 
The  commonest  sort  has  reddish-purple  flowers, 
hut  others  are  now  to  be  had  with  flowers  of 
various  shades  of  colour,  and  bolh  single  and 
double.  It  likes  an  open,  sunny  spot,  but  does 
not  mind  partial  shade ; and  it  flourishes  rn 
almost  any  kind  of  soil.  Thus,  it  is  seen  that 
the  contention  in  the  beginning  of  the  article  is 
proved,  for  there  is  practically  no  break  in  the 
season’s  round  of  flowering,  and  among  shrubs 
the  variety  is  even  greater  than  among  tia.rdy 
plant.^.  A.  H. 

2757.— Training  a hedge.— To  keep  the 
bottom  of  the  hedge  well  filled  up,  the  bottom 
should  he  permitted  to  grow  out  more.  A good 
proportion  for  a hedge  5 feet  high  would  be,  -say, 

2 feet  wide  at  bottom,  decreasing  to  one  foot  at 
top.  When  a hedge  is  cut  the  same  width  all 
the  way  up,  the  bottom  is  bound  to  become 
weak.  Or  a hedge  of  Laurel  might  be  3 feet 
wide  at  bottom  and  IS  inches  at  the  top  ; at 
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:vDy  rate,  mare  freedom  of  growth  must  be 
allowed  at  the  bottom  if  the  hedge  is  to  be  well 
furnished.  Better  prune  with  the  kuife. — E.  H. 

Keep  all  the  vertical  shoots  well  cut  back  from  the 

first.  aad>ou  will  ensure  a hed^fe  as  thick  as  you  like 
throughout.  The  early  summer — May  or  June— is  the  best 
lime  to  prune  Laurels.— B.  C.  R. 


PLANTING  BOX-EDGING. 

2G71I. — There  is  no  work  in  the  garden  which 
jiays  better  foe  doing  well  than  replanting  Box- 
edging. M.iny  persons  object  to  the  employ- 
ment of  Box  altogether  as  an  edging  to  paths  on 
the  score  of  it  being  a harbour  for  slugs,  which  it 
is,  if  allowed  to  grow  to  a large  size,  but  if  kept 
within  reasonable  bounds  by  annual  clipping  no 
harm  need  be  apprehended  on  this  score.  Well 
planted  Box-edging,  if  clipped  annually  in  the 
month  of  April,  will  last  in  good  condition  ten 
or  fifteen  years  without  disturbing,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  period  need  not  be  more  than 
4 inches  high  and  .I  inches  wide  at  the  base. 
Bat  to  maintain  this  uniformity  of  size  the  clip- 
ping must  be  carried  out  in  a proper  manner. 
The  early  part  of  March  is  the  best  time  to 
commence  operations.  Proceed  by  digging  up 
tl'.e  old  roots  of  Box,  laying  it  in  rows  in  some 
out-of-the-way  place  until  the  site  is  prepared 
for  replanting  it.  If  the  edging  xras  not  pre- 
viously straight  or  level,  novr  is  the  time  to 
make  the  necessary  alterations,  as  nothing  in  a 
garden  has  a worse  appearance  than  crooked, 
uneven  paths  and  edgings.  Presuming  the  Box  on 
both  sides  of  a path  runs  the  whole  length  of  the 
garden,  be  it  kitchen  or  otherwise,  and  betvveen 
the  path  and  the  wall  or  fence  there  is  a border, 
it  matters  little  what  width  this  may  he.  Dig 
over  the  ground  to  a depth  of  8 inches  or 
10  inches  down  the  place  the  Box  is  to  be 
planted,  thoroughly  breaking  up  the  lumps  with 
forks  and  removing  whatstonesare  found.  With 
a square  edge  and  spirit-level  fix  a point  at  each 
end  which  is  to  be  the  Box  level  by  levelling 
across  the  border  to  the  edge  of  the  path,  allow- 
ing whatever  fall  is  desired  for  the  border  by 
measuring  so  many  inches  from  the  level  peg  in 
the  Box  line.  From  the  level  pegs  at  each  end 
of  the  path  several  other  pegs  should  be  fixed  in 
the  line  at  the  same  level  as  the  two  at  the  end. 
These  intermediate  level  pegs  are  easily  found 
■with  the  assistance  of  three  T-squares  ( whether 
thepathbe  oua  dead  or  amnniug  level  is  all  the 
same) ; by  sighting  along  the  top  of  the  three 
squares  from  the  lowest  end  the  levels  between 
the  two  are  easily  obtained.  The  soil  should  be 
made  firm  by  treading  and  raking  the  surface 
quite  smooth.  Fix  tightly  a line  the  wliole 
length  in  the  exact  place  where  the  edging  is  to 
be  planted,  this  will  give  the  level  of  the  soil 
between  the  pegs  previously  noted.  Then,  with 
a clean  sharp  spade  proceed  to  chop  out  a trench 
about  4 inches  deep  in  a perpendicular  manner. 
The  Box  should  then  be  prepared  for  planting 
by  pulling  it  into  small  pieces  about  3 inches 
long,  cutting  the  top  level  with  a knife.  Com- 
mence to  plant  at  one  end  of  the  line,  and  with 
the  right  knee  on  the  ground,  and  use  the  left 
foot  to  tread  the  soil  firmly  round  the  roots 
the  left  hand  is  used  to  hold  the  Box  in  posi- 
tion, and  the  right  is  at  liberty  to  place  the  Box 
in  place  as  thinly  as  possible,  so  that  each  piece 
touches  the  next  one,  allowing  about  ll  inches 
of  the  top  to  be  above  the  soil.  Cover  the 
roots  with  soil  enough  to  keep  the  Box 
in  its  place  until  the  trench  is  filled 
in,  when  the  soil  should  be  trodden  down 
quite  firmly,  until  the  Box  is  made  quite  fast 
and  in  a straight  line.  The  appearance  of  the 
edging  depends  much  upon  how  the  Box  is  laid 
in  the  trench,  any  trouble  taken  to  ensure  this  is 
time  well  spent.  No  clipping  will  be  required 
by  newly-planted  Box-edging  until  the  follow 
ing  April  twelve  months,  and  then  but  little  will 
be  needed,  simply  taking  off  long  straggling 
shoots,  of  which  there  are  sure  to  be  some.  The 
year  following  a regular  system  of  clipping  must 
be  adopted  and  carried  out  afterwards  in  a 
proper  manner.  If  Box  is  once  allowed  to  grow 
too  large  for  ■want  of  clipping,  it  is  impos.sible 
to  deal  with  it  in  a satisfactory  manner  without 
replanting  it. — S. 

I would  advise  “A  Young  Beginner’ 

to  wait  until  March  or  April  before  replanting 
his  Box  edgings  ; then  lift  them  with  a fork,  so 
as  to  get  all  the  roots  out  of  the  soil.  Pull  the 
largest  clumps  into  moderate-sized  ones,  and 
with  a sharp  hook  or  chopper,  cut  off  the  lon^ 
straggling  roots,  leaving  only  the  fibrous  ones 


near  the  surface,  and  reduce  the  top  to  about 
3 inches  in  the  same  manner.  Dig  over  the 
soil,  and  rake  it  down  level  on  the  surface  ; then 
stretch  the  line  exactly  where  tlie  line  of  Box- 
edging is  to  be  laid,  ami  with  a sharp  spade 
cut  down  the  soil  deep  enough  to  lay  the  Box 
in  a trifle  deeper  than  it  was  in  the  soil  before. 
Return  the  soil  up  against  it  and  tread  it  in 
firmly.  If  dry  weather  prevails  water  freely 
until  it  has  got  fresh  roots,  and  there  is  little 
fear  of  any  gaps  or  failures  in  the  line  of  Box. — 
* G.  H. 
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have  been  fillert  for  a longer  period.  The  baskets  mav 
be  made  ^of  different  sizes  to  suit  plants  varyin;  ili 


growth.  Make  the  most  of  every  spare  moment  now  to  get 
rid  of  insects,  especially  those  pests,  mealy-bug  and  brown- 
scale.  Gardenias  and  Stephanotis  are  among  the  plants 
most  subject  to  mealy-bug.  It  these  are  not  cleared  out 
now  things  are  quiet,  there  will  be  no  chance  of  doing  it 
when  the  season  is  more  advanced  and  growth  is  active. 
Lay  in  a stock  of  fibrv-peat  and  turfy-loam  for  potting  by- 
and-bye.  Also  when  things  are  not  pressing— it  such  a state 
of  things  happens  nowadays  to  any  gardener — get  a lot  of 
crocks,  charcoal,  oyster  shells.  &c. , broken  up  small  for 
drainageand  otherpurposes.  Dirty  pots  should  be  washed, 
and  stakes  and  lab  :1s  prepared  ready  for  use  when  required. 
The  night  temperature  need  not  exceed  65  degs.  at  pre- 
sent, and  on  cold  nights  60  degs.  will  be  quite  high  enough. 


Greenhouse. 

The  lengthening  days  will  give  us  the  much  needed  light 
that  will  add  colour  and  strength  to  blossoms  and  foliage. 
There  is  always  a tendency  to  crowd  too  much  at  this 
season.  Plants,  such  as  Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias,  &c., 
will  require  more  space,  and  it  is  a real  blessing  where  the 
cultivacor  has  the  courage  to  weed  out  and  discard  in* 
ferior  plants,  as  a few  plants  well  grown  are  always  more 
satisfactory  than  a large  number  spoiled  by  being  crowded 
together.  Fuchsias  should  now  be  inlroduopd  into  heat  to 
gee  early  cuttings,  as  young  Fuchsias  rooted  in  February 
and  pushed  on  rapidly  in  heat  will  make  nice  plants  a 
yard  high  in  July,  and  these  young  plants,  well-furnished 
with  graceful  branches  down  to  the  pot,  will  be  more 
effectiije  tnan  old  ones.  Give  Cinerarias  liquid-manure 
at  every  watering  now,  and  keep  the  plants  free  from 
insects  by  timely  fumigation.  Hard-wooded  plants  are 
not  so  much  grow,n  as  they  were  years  ago,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Azaleas  ; even  Camellias  are  less  sought  after  than 
they  were  ; but  there  can  be  no  question  chathard-wooded 
subjects  are  more  beautiful  than  the  usual  run  of  soft- 
ooded  plants,  and  neither  are  they  more  diffioult  or  more 
expensive  to  grow  where  their  wants  are  understood.  Few 
things  are  more  beautiful  at  this  season  and  onwards 
through  the  early  spring  months  than  the  Australian 
slants,  Acacias,  Eutaxias,  Boronias,  Eriostemons,  and 
Epacrises.  These  will  succeed  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
temperature.  The  chief  difficulties  are  in  the  potting  and 
watering.  The  compost  for  potting  must  be  of  a very 
turfy  Of  fibrous  character,  and  should  be  rammed  in 
as  firmly  as  possible.  Sharp  sand  should  be  added  to 
the  extent  of  one-eighth  of  the  whole  to  give  the  necessary 
porosity.  The  pots  also  must  be  well  drained.  When 
the  potting  is  done  in  a proper  manner,  the  watering  is  a 
more  simple  business.  The  only  point  to  be  oarefuTabout 
is  never  to  permit  the  plants  to'get  dust-dry  at  any  time. 
Careless  potting,  combined  with  a careless  use  of  the 
watering-pot,  will  certainly  lead  to  disaster  in  the  culture 
of  hard-wooded  plants;  but  those  who  get  a right  grasp 
of  the  subject  find  no  difficulty,  and  will  derive  more 
pleasure  from  the  culture  of  this  class  of  plants  than  soft- 
things  of  the  ordinary  type.  Some  day  these  Australian 
and  Cape  plants  will  come  to  the  fore  again,  and  our  con- 
servatories will  be  much  brighter  by  the  change.  In 
watering  hard-wooded  plants  at  this  season,  just  ascertain 
their  condition  by  rapping  the  sides  of  the  pot  with 
the  knuckles.  The  sound  given  off  will  be  the  best  guide 
as  to  the  plant's  state,  and  if  the  pot  sounds  hollow  give 
sufficient  water  to  moisten  the  whole  b.all,  and  then  leave 
the  plant  till  the  roots  are  approaching  the  same  condition 
again.  Azaleas  are  rather  subject  to  thrips,  and  if  any  of 
these  insects  are  present,  which  may  be  known  byexarain- 
ing  the  underside  of  the  foliage,  the  plants  should  either 
he  dipped  in  a solution  of  soft-soap  and  Tobacco,  or  else 
the  house  must  he  fumiga'ed.  If  the  plants  are  too  large 
for  dipping,  they  may  be  laid  on  their  side  and  syringed, 
only  there  is  a saving  in  the  liquid  by  the  dipping  process. 
Where  many  plants  are  grown  there  will  be  some  economy 
in  having  a tin  or  zinc  pan  made  to  lav  the  plants  in,  as 
the  wash  may  be  collected  and  used  again  and  again.  An 
old  bath  might  he  utilised  for  this  work.  Palms  and  other 
foliage  plants  are  commonly  grown  in  peat  or  other  light 
material ; but  for  the  small  greenhouse  or  conservatory, 
they  will  be  better  potted  in  good  loam.  They  will  thrive 
q’uite  as  well,  and  may  be  grown  in  smaller  pots  than  when 
potted  in  light  compost.  A plant  growing  in  loam  will  not 
require  so  much  water  at  this  season  as  if  potted  in  peat  or 
leaf-mould  and  sand.  Keep  down  fires  as  much  as  can  be 
done  with  safety. 

Stove. 

What  a beautiful  thing  at  this  season  is  a well-blossomed 
plant  of  Jasminum  gracillimum  ! Tlie  best  position  for  it  is 
in  a well-prepared  bed  of  peat  and  loam  in  the  stove  in  a 
position  where  the  roots  can  get  a little  warmth  from  the 
pipes.  It  will  also  bloom  freely  in  pots,  even  in  those  of 
small  size.  It  mav  be  prop.aga'ted  like  other  tender  Jas- 
mines— from  cuttings  in  the  hot-bed  in  February.  Look 
over  the  stock  of  Caladiums,  and  any  which  are  showing 
signs  of  growth  should  be  watered  and  placed  in  a light 
position  preparatory  to  repotting  shortly.  Gloxinias— at 
least,  some  of  them — will  soon  start  into  growth  now.  I 
like  to  get  the  growth  started  first,  and  then  repot,  using 
rich,  sandy  soil  for  the  first  shift,  and  in  the  case  of  speci- 
men plants,  using  rough  loam  and  manure,  made  porous 
with  sand  and  charcoal  later  on.  As  commonly  grown. 
Gloxinias  are  usually  regarded  as  small  pot  plants ; but  if 
treated  to  a little  better  compost,  they  may  be  had  from 
two  to  three  feet  over,  and  covered  with  large  flowers  that 
will  last  through  the  summer  in  a conservatory.  For  merely 
decorative  purposes  seedlings  from  a good  strain  are  as 
useful  as  named  sorts.  Prune  Allamandas  hack  to  hard, 
firm  wood  ; but  leave  the  repotting  till  next  month.  Bou- 
gainvilleas should  be  cut  rather  hard  back.  If  the  young 
wood  is  made  in  a lightpoution  near  the  glass  long  wreaths 
of  the  beautiful  mauve  bracts  will  be  obtained.  In  bad 
weather  make  wire-baskets  for  Ferns  and  other  plants  of 
drooping  habit.  It  is  better  to  fill  a few  baskets  every 
vear,  using- strong  plants  for  the  purpose,  with  plenty  of 
fresh,  green  Moss.  Those  baskets  refilled  annually  are,  by 
reason  of  their  freshness,  more  effective  than  those  which 


* In  cold  nr  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “Garden  Work"  may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a,  fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  ivith  equally  good 
I results. 


Forcing-house. 

Introduce  Tuberoses,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Allium  Neapoli- 
tura,  Gladiolus  The  Bride  at  intervals  to  meet  require- 
ments. The  Gladiolus,  Freesias,  and  Lilium  Harris!  will 
not  bear  much  forcing.  An  intermediate  temperature 
between  the  forcing-house  and  the  greenhouse  suits  them 
best,  when  it  can  be  managed.  The  Old  White  Lily  (Lilium 
oandidum,  the  Martagon,  and  also  the  Tiger  Lily,  may  be 
brought  forward  in  gentle  heat.  The  double  form  of  the 
Tiger  Lily  is  a delightful  plant  in  a pot,  and  is  not  difficult 
to  grow  well.  The  flowers  are.  very  lasting.  The  Scar- 
borough Lily  (Vallota  purpurea)  may  soon  be  repotted. 
Should  this  be  necessary  get  the  growth  completed,  then 
cool  down,  and  in  July  move  lo  a cold  pit  and  give 
abundance  of  air.  It  will  be  advisable  to  use  a little 
Tobacco  occasionally  in  this  house  to  make  sure  that  all 
plants  are  free  from  insects  when  taken  to  the  conser- 
vatory. 

Windo-w  Gardening. 

Flowers  of  home  growth  will  be  scarce  tow,  hut  Cycla- 
mens, Chinese  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  and  Roman  Hyacinths 
may  be  purchased  cheaply.  In  purchasing  Cinerarias  it 
will  be  well  to  ascertain  before  buying  if  the  plants  are  free 
from  inseots.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  be  without 
them  if  infested  by  green-fly,  especially  if  Pelargoniums, 
and  other  plants  that  are  subject  to  attacks  of  green-fly, 
are  grown.  Nice  little  plants  of  Genista  tragrans  may  be 
purchased  cheaply  now,  and  these  are  very  sweet  and  last- 
ing, and  are  not  diffioult  to  keep  in  health.  Coronilla 
glauca,  that  usually  produces  its  yellow  flowers  so  freely 
in  winter,  is  not  a favourite  with  window  gardeners.  I 
do  not  know  why,  unless  it  is  because  it  has  rather  a strag- 
gling habit ; but  this  may-  he  easily  rectified  by  pruning 
liaok  long  shoots  after  flowering.  This  plant  is  so  hardy 
and  the  leaves  are  so  fresh  and  green,  that  I think  it  is 
worth  growing  for  the  greenery  alone.  The  weather 
lately  has  been  rather  trying  for  soft-wooded  plants, 
especially  young  cuttings  that  were  struck  late.  Amtn 
Lilies  must  have  all  the  light  possible,  or  they  will  draw 
up  weakly  ; and  the  frost  must  be  kept  from  them,  or  the 
soft,  fresh  leaves  will  perish.  Bedding  plants,  such  as 
Geranium.s,  &c.,  wintered  in  a spare  room,  must  be 
covered  with  several  thicknesses  of  paper  if  the  frost  con- 
tinues and  increases  in  intensity.  It  will  also  be  advisable 
to  lay  an  old  blanket  or  rug  on  the  floor  under  the  pots; 
as  frost,  when  the  weather  has  been  severe,  may  enter 
from  below. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  intervals  of  open 
weather  to  push  forward  all  work  in  the  way  of  turf -laying, 
planting  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  &c.  This  is  a good 
season  for  making  new  paths,  or  draining  any  part  of  the 
grounds  that  are  damp.  Mossy  lawns  should  be  well 
scarified  with  an  iron  rake  to  clear  off  the  Moss,  and  then 
apply  a top-dressing  of  rich  soil,  and  if  necessary  a few 
Grass-seeds  can  be  sown  in  March  ; but  if  well  manured  a 
thin,  poor  turf  soon  thickens  and  makes  a good  lawn.  A 
mixture  of  freshly-slaked  lime  and  soot  in  about  equal 
parts  may  be  usefully  applied  where  the  turf  is  mossy  and 
the  Grass  thin  and  weak.  Wheie  much  bedding-out  is  ! 
done,  the  stock  of  bedding-plants  should  be  gone  over,  and  j 
if  there  is  likely  to  be  a deficiency  of  anything  some  of  the"' 
stock  plants  should  be  placed  iu  heat  to  produce  cuttings  ' 
for  next  month.  Pelargoniums  struck  in  February,  or 
even  in  March,  if  helped  on  in  heat,  will  make  strong' 
plants  by  May.  Lobelias  that  were  sown  in  autumn  will 
now  be  ready  for  pricking  off.  New  varieties  of  Dahlias, 
of  which  the  stock  is  limited,  may  be  placed  in  gentle  heat 
to  cause  the  buds  to  start  for  early  cuttings ; but  the 
general  stock  of  roots  may  remain  quiet  for  the  present.  i 
Bedding-plants  in  cool  houses  will  be  better  kept  dry  so  ! 
long  as  frost  continues.  A stock  of  stakes,  pegs,  Sc.,  j 
should  be  prepared  in  bad  weather,  so  that  no  time  may  be  \ 
lost  over  such  matters  when  the  busy  season  comes.  Trench  I 
up  the  beds  intended  for  Carnations,  giving  at  the  same 
time  agooddressing.of  rich  compost.  Charred  rubbish,  with  j 
the  mixture  of  wood-ashes  and  burnt  earth  usually 
obtained  from  a general  smother  at  this  season,  are  use-  ! 
ful  for  all  kind  of  flowers,  especially  where  the  soil  is  | 
heavy.  Two  inches  or  3 inches  applied  to  beds  of  Roses  will 
be  beneficial.  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Anenomes,  Ranunculuses,  I 
and  other  bulbs  will  also  benefit  from  a top-dressing  of  ; 
this  material.  The  sites  for  Hollyhocks,  Dahlias,  and  : 
Phloxes,  all  of  which  are  gross  feeders,  should  have  some  , 
extra  help  in  the  way  of  manure.  As  soon  as  the  frost  \ 
goes  use  the  heavy  roller  frequently  upon  lawns  and  , 
walks. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Sow  a few  Melon-seeds  for  early  work.  I like  to  sow  in  , 
single  pots,  plunged  in  a pit  in  the  forcing  or  propagating-  i 
house,  and  placed  near  the  glass  as  soon  as  the  young 
plants  burst  through.  During  cold  frosty  weather  covers 
will  be  very  beneficial  to  any  house  or  pit  where  early 
forcing  is  being  carried  out.  As  soon  as  the  young  shoots 
on  the  early  "Fines  are  3 inches  long  rub  off  the  weak  ' 
shoots  that  will  not  be  required.  Healthy  Vines  will  j 
always  produce  more  shoots  than  are  wanted  to  lay  in.  In 
the  case  of  pot- Vines  trained  near  the  glass,  the  young 
shoots  should  be  linked  down  to  the  wires  before  the  ends 
of  the  shoots  touch  the  glass,  or  they  may  be  injured  by 
contact  with  it.  The  process  of  tying  down  to  the  wires 
should  be  done  by  degrees  to  avoid  running  the  0‘ 
splitting  the  shoots  off.  Stop  two  leaves  beyond  the 
bunch.  Vines  which  are  just  breaking  should  be  tied  up 
to  the  wires  before  the  shoots  get  long,  or  some  may  he 
rubbed  off  in  moving  the  canes  to  their  positions.  Look 
over  ripe  Grapes  frequently  now  to  remove  dani^eu  i 
berries.  All  Grapes  now  hanging  on  the  Vines  should  Del 
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cut  with  portions  of  stem  attached,  and  placed  in  bottles 
of  water  in  a dry,  cool  room,  where  the  frost  is  kept  out. 
It  will  be  advisable  to  cover  up  the  windows,  as  Grapes  keep 
better  in  the  dark.  As  soon  as  the  Grapes  are  all  cut  take 
advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  to  prune  and  clean  the 
Vines.  The  majority  of  Vines  are  pruned  on  the  spur 
9yatem  ; but  it  is  an  advantage  to  lay  in  a young'  rod  here 
and  there  with  a view  to  replace  an  old  one  occasionally. 
Young  blood  always  invigorates  and  strengthens.  Peaches 
in  blossom  in  the  early  house  should  be  looked  over  daily 
to  assist  fertilisation,  either  with  the  camel’s  - hair 
pencil  or  some  other  means  ; when  the  pollen  is  quite  ripe 
on  a sunny  day,  tapping  the  trellis  with  the  hand  will 
assist  in  its  distribution.  Figs  forced  in  pots  will  now  be 
showing  the  young  fruits.  Some  care  is  necessary  at  this 
stage  so  that  no  check  is  given.  Keep  a steady  night 
teniiperature  of  55  degs.,  and  use  water  both  for  watering 
and  syringing  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  house.^  Old- 
fashioned  gardeners  always  kept  pots  of  water  for  syringing 
purposes  in  the  house,  and  I don’t  think  the  plan  can  be 
improved  upon  very  much. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Shift  on  young  Cucumber  and  Tomato-plants  which 
are  in  course  of  preparation  for  turning  out  in  heated 
structures  at  the  end  of  the  month.  It  is  a mistake  to  plant 
Cucumbers  too  thickly  in  the  forcing-house.  Four  feet 
apart  is  a good  distance  for  an  averaged-sized  house,  and 
in  no  case  should  the  plants  be  nearer  than  a yard. 
Vigour  in  Cucumbers  is  everything.  Crowding  means 
weakly  growth  and  a meagre  crop  of  fruit.  Keep  Toma- 
toes near  the  glass  to  have  them  sturdy  for  planting  out 
by-and-bye,  or  for  fruiting  in  pots.  It  is  necessary  when 
clearing  out  the  old  beds  from  Cucumber  houses  to  make 
a thorough  clearance,  for  insect  life  often  lies  dormant  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bed  near  the  warm  pipes.  I was  tempted 
last  year  to  leave  the  manure  at  the  bottom  of  one  pit,  as 
it  appeared  rather  fresh,  adding  fresh  manure  to  nil  up 
the  bed  ; but  I shall  never  do  it  again,  as  the  bother  of 
trapping  and  killing  woodlice  was  considerable  during  the 
summer.  I never  before  realised  so  fully  what  a help  the 
humble  toad  can  be  under  such  circumstances.  Prepare 
Pea  and  Bean-sticks  during  bad  weather,  and  get  the 
manure  wheeled  on  the  land  during  frost.  In  manuring 
land  the  soil  should  be  fitted  for  the  crop  it  is  intended  to 
plant.  Some  crops,  such  as  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beet,  and 
Salsafv,  will  be  better  without  fresh  manure  if  the  land  is 
in  fairly  good  condition  from  previous  manuring.  It  will 
be  better  now  to  arrange  the  plan  of  cropping  for  i he  y ear 
with  a view  to  change  the  crops  as  much  as  possible. 
When  this  is  done  early  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  work 
the  land  so  as  to  fit  the  different  crops  when  the  season 
comes  round.  Of  course,  in  4.  well-managed  kitchen  gar- 
den a considerable  proportion  of  the  land  is  always  under 
crop.  But  the  breaks  intended  for  Onions,  Cauliflow’ers, 
Early  Peas,  Beans,  &c.,  will  now  be  vacant,  and  should  be 
got  into  condition  for  cropping  by  a thorough  exposure 
to  the  weather.  Sow  a few  seeds  of  early  Cauliflowers  in 
heat  to  provide  for  contingencies  ; they  v/ill  come  in  use- 
ful. A few  Brussels  Sprouts  for  the  early  crop  may  also  be 
sown  shortly  under  glass.  Everybody  will  soon  be  busy 
making  hot-beds,  and  leaves  and  other  fermenting  mate- 
rials should  be  thrown  together  ready.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  tlie  Town  Garden, 
Considerable  trouble  has  been  experienced  during  the 
recent  severe  weather  in  keeping  the  frost  out  of  green- 
housesand  other  plant-containing  structures,  and  numerous 
losses  have  occurred  where  either  the  heating  apparatus 
was  in  the  least  imperfect,  or  constant  attention  was  not 
bestowed  upon  keeping  up  the  fires.  Fortunately  the 
cold,  from  causes  which  will  readily  be  perceived,  is  never 
80  severely  felt  in  large  towns  as  it  is  in  country  districts, 
so  that  even  town  gardening  is  not  without  its  advantages. 
In  my  opinion,  there  is  nothing  for  small  houses  like  a few 
feet  of  3-inch  or  4-inch  hot-water  piping,  heated  by  one  of 
the  now  numerous  small  independent  boilers  on  the  slow 
combustion  principle.  For  very  small  structures,  how- 
ever— of  less  than,  say,  about  8 feet  or  9 feet  square— a 
suitable  apparatus  heated  by  gas  should  receive  the  pre- 
ference, as  being  far  less  troublesome  and  more  regular 
and  certain  in  action  than  a very  small  fire,  and,  at  least, 
where  the  pric=»  of  gas  does  not  exceed  half-a-crown  per 
1,000  feet— little,  if  any  more,  expensive  in  working  than 
coal  or  coke.  It  is,  however,  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  boiler  be  so  constructed  as  to  utilise  the  heat  to 
the  utmost,  and  that  the  fumes  from  the  burner  be  carried 
completely  away  outside  the  house  by  means  of  a suitable 
flue,  provided  with  a wind-proof  ventilating  cap  to  prevent 
down-draught.  A really  excellent  little  apparatus,  con- 
sisting of  a few  feet  of  copper  or  tin  piping  of  small  gauge, 
and  heated  by  a mere  flicker  of  gas  or  a tiny  oil  lamp,  is 
now  made  for  window-cases;  and  under  present  circum- 
stances either  something  of  the  kind  must  be  employed, 
or  all  plants  of  at  all  a tender  nature  be  removed  from  the 
case  to  the  greenhousp,  or  farther  into  the  room.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  when  using  artificial  heat,  that 
too  much  "is  as  bad  as  too  little.  Flues  always  exercise  a 
very  drying  effect  upon  the  atmosphere,  and  to  heat  even 
hot- water  pipes  too  near  the  boiling  point  is  also  highly  in- 
jurious ; it  is  -a  great  advantage  to  have  plenty  of  piping, 
so  that  the  necessary  temperature  may  ba  maintained 
without  raising  the  pipes  over  150  degs.  or  160  degs. 
Where  a mixed  collection  of  plants  is  grown,  45  degs.  at 
night  is  a safe  and  excellent  minimum,  and  suits  even 
bedding  plants— at  any  rate,  in  towns — better  than  a lower 
range,  w’hich  might  be  safe  enough  in  country  places, 
where  plants  possess  more  stamina,  and  can  stand  rougher 
treatment.  Take  care  that  the  stock  of  tubers  of  such 
things  as  Tuberous  Begonias,  Dahlias,  Gloxinias,  &c.,  are 
safe  from  frost.  The  two  first  are  right  enough  so  long  as 
actual  frost  is  kept  away,  especially  if  they  are  in  a dry 
state,  but  Gloxinias  should  never  be  subjected  to  anything 
lower  than  45  degs.,  and  50  degs.  is  better,  or  the  bulbs  are 
liable  to  decay.  Keep  all  glass  as  clean  as  possible  by  fre- 
quent washings.  B.  C.  R. 


Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  January 
Zrd  to  January  \0th. 

Gave  a general  cleaning  to  the  collection  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  Ferns,  pickii*g  out  discoloured  fronds,  and 
otherwise  tidying  up.  With  many  species,  especially  the 
Adiantums,  the  new  growth  is  starting,  and  removing 
some  of  the  old  fronds  will  give  room.  In  the  propagation 
of  Ferns,  any]  species  which  come  freely  from  seeds  or 


spores,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  dividing  old  plants,  as 
seedlings  are  best.  Of  course,  Adiantum  Farleyense  must 
be  increased  by  division.  And  in  working  up  stock  of  this 
desirable  variety,  it  is  better  to  divide  the  plants  before 
they  get  too  old.  A stock  of  turfy  loam,  peat,  and  leaf- 
mould  has  been  placed  in  an  open  shed  ready  for  repotting 
next  month.  Pruned  Mar^chal  Niel  Roses,  which  are 
planted  under  glass,  and  put  in  the  best  of  the  wood  as 
cuttings ; they  will  soon  form  roots  in  bottom-heat.  The 
pruning  consisted  in  shortening  back  young  shoots  to  form 
wood,  and  cutting  out  weakly  shoots  where  crowded. 
Nothing  more  will  be  done  to  the  plants  now,  beyond  tying 
in  the  branches  where  necessary.  Liquid-manure  will  be 
given  to  the  borders  when  the  flower-buds  show,  which 
will  be  about  the  middle  of  February.  Brought  in  the 
first  batch  of  Strawberries  for  forcing,  Keen’s  Seedling  being 
the  variety  chiefly  used  for  early  w'ork.  Ripe  fruits  will  be 
required  in  March,  and  I have  never  had  any  difficulty  in 
working  this  variety  in  to  time.  They  are  started  on 
shelves  at  the  back  of  the  Fig  and  early  Peach-houses. 
Potted  more  Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  for  forcing  ; per- 
haps forcing  should  hardly  be  the  term,  as  they  will  be 
brought  on  in  a cool-house.  Double  and  single  Tulips  are 
useful  for  cutting.  A further  batch  of  Tuberoses  also  has 
been  potted  in  5-inch  pots  ; these  will  be  plunged  in  Cocoa- 
nut-fibre  in  the  Peach-house  for  the  present,  those  pre- 
viously potted  being  moved  on  to  the  forcing-house. 
Moved  Roses  in  pots  to  an  early  Peach-house  to  get  them 
forward  for  flowering.  These  Roses,  mostly  Perpetuals,  of 
vigorous  growing  kinds,  are  not  much  troubled  with  insects 
or”mildew,  and  if  the  syringe  is  used  freely  the  growth  can 


easily  be  kept  clear.  Rearranged  conservatory ; this  is  a 
weekly  business  now  ; as  Salvias,  Chrysanthemums,  and 
other  soft  things  get  shabby  they  are  removed,  and  plants 
from  the  forcing  and  other  houses  brought  in  to  take  their 
place.  Large  Camellias  are  showy  subjects  now’,  as  are 
also  several  large  plants  of  Azalea  amcena  and  A.  Fieldex’i, 
which,  having  been  forced  in  previous  years,  open  their 
blossoms  now  without  much  forcing.  Rhododendrons 
again  are  among  the  most  useful  plants  for  brightening  up 
the  house.  Bulbs  are  useful  for  grouping  along  the  front, 
but  unless  grown  in  very  large  quantities  they  are  lost  in  a 
very  large  house.  Several  large  plants  of  Luculia  gratis- 
sima  have  been  very  attractive  in  the  borders.  Tied 
down  young  shoots  in  the  early  vinery,  removed  surplus 
growths,  and  stopped  a few  of  the  longest  two  leaves  be- 
yond the  bunch.  The  night  temperature  is  now  advanced 
to  00  degs.  As  the  houses  are  well  glazed,  and  there  are 
nlenty  0/  pipes  in  the  house  in  proportion  to  the  work  to 
be  done,  a steady  temperature  is  maintained  w'ithout 
unduly  forcing  the  apparatus,  and  this  state  is  necessary 
if  forcing  is  to  be  economically  carried  on.  Finished  prun- 
ing bush  fruits,  and  gave  the  trees  a wash  with  soot  and 
lime  to  keep  off  the  birds.  This  I always  find  effective, 
and  it  is  not  expensive  or  troublesome.  Broughtafurther 
supply  of  Rhubarb  and  Seakale  roots  into  Mushroom- 
house  to  form  a succession  to  those  now  in  use.  ^ Watered 
Mushroom-beds  with  warm  liquid-manure.  This  is  usually 
done  in  the  case  of  beds  which  have  been  in  bearing  some 
time  after  gathering,  first  filling  up  the  holes  from  which 
the  Mushrooms  have  been  drawn  with  loam.  A supply 
of  Mustard  and  Cress  is  kept  up  by  sowing  in  heat. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

PERENNIAL  LARKSPURS  (DELPHI 
NIUMS). 

Few  plants  contribute  so  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  flower-garden  as  the  Larkspur.  There  are 
many  species  in  cultivation,  both  annual  and 
perennial,  but  the  most  important  are  the  tall 
hybrid  perennials,  of  which  there  is  now  such  a 
wealth  of  varieties  embodying  a wonderful 
range  of  lovely  colour.  Their  stateliness  of 
habit  and  fine  blue  and  purple  shades  arc 
unequalled.  The  great  variety  of  their  heights, 
varying  from  1 foot  to  9 feet  high  ; the  greater 
variety  of  their  shades  of  colour,  from  almost 
scarlet  to  pure-white,  from  the  palest  and  most 
chaste  lavender  up  through  every  conceivable 
shade  of  blue  to  deep  indigo  ; and  the  very 
considerable  variety  of  size  and  form  of  their 
individual  blooms,  some  of  which  are  single, 
semi-double,  and  perfectly  double,  and  set  on 
spikes  ranging  from  1 foot  to  6 feet  in  length 
render  them  objects  of  great  value  as  garden 
plants.  About  a dozen  species 
have  given  rise  to  the  cultivated 
varieties,  the  chief  of  which  have 
been  D.  grandifloruin,  formosum, 
lasiostachy um,  cheilanthum,  ela- 
lum,  peregrinum,  and  others. 

CCLTUBE  AND  POSITION'. —The 
combinations  in  which  they  can 
be  placed  in  gardens  are  numer- 
ous. They  are  splendid  objects 
in  various  positions,  and  may  be 
used  in  divers  ways  — in  the 
mixed  border,  in  masses  or  groups 
either  in  one  or  several  colours, 
and  associated  with  other  flower- 
ing plants  or  with  shrubs.  Pe- 
rennial Larkspurs  thrive  in  almost 
any  situation  or  soil.  They  are 
easily  increased,  and  are  quite 
hardy.  A deep,  friable  loam,  en- 
riched with  rotten  manure,  is 
their  favourite  compost,  but  the 
character  of  the  soil  apparently  is 
of  but  little  importance,  as  they 
will  grow  luxuriantly  in  hot, 
sandy  soil,  if  it  be  heavily  man- 
ured and  watered.  Good  loam 
requires  less  attention  in  that 
way.  Every  three  or  four  years 
they  should  be  replanted  and 
divided  at  the  same  time.  This 
is  best  done  in  spring,  just  as 
they  are  started  into  growth,  or 
in  summer  ; if  done  in  summer, 
cut  the  plants  down  that  are 
intended  for  division  and  let  them 
remain  for  a week  or  ten  days 
until  they  start  afresh ; then 
carefully  divide  and  replant, 
shading  and  Avatering  until  they 
have  become  established.  Late 
autumn  division  in  the  case  of 
Larkspurs  is  not  advisable.  These 
plants  can  be  made  to  bloom 
for  several  months  by  continually 
cutting  off  the  spikes  immediately 
they  have  done  flowering.  If  the 
central  spike  be  removed  the  side 
shoots  will  flower,  and  by  thus  cut- 
ting off  the  old  flowers  before  they 
form  seeds  fresh  shoots  will  issue  from  the  base, 
and  keep  up  a succession  of  bloom.  Another  plan 
is  to  let  the  shoots  remain  intact  until  all  have 
nearly  done  flowering,  and  then  cut  the  entire 
plant  to  the  ground,  when  in  about  three  weeks 
or  so  there  will  be  a fresh  bloom.  In  order, 
however,  to  keep  the  plants  from  becoming  ex- 
hausted they  must  in  this  case  have^  a heavy 
dressing  of  manure  or  a liberal  supply  of  manure- 
water.  Top-dressings  keep  the  soil  cool  and 
moist,  give  the  plants  a healthier  growth,  and 
grea.tlj(  increase  the  quantity  and  improve  the 
quality  of  the  flowers.  The  following  is  a ^ 
Selection  of  the  finest  kinds  : — Single 
varieties ; Belladonna  (here  figured),  Hendersoni, 
Cambridge,  Granville,  Gloire  de  vSt.  Mande, 

Barlowi,  versicolor.  Coronet,  raagnificnm.  Laven- 
der, pulcbrum,  formosum,  lilacinum.  Celestial, 
Mdme.  Hock,  mesoleucum  superbum,  Monfcmoi- 
ence.  Defiance,  and  Attraction . Here,  as  usual,  we 
counsel  the  grower  to  consult  his  own  taste,  and 
to  raise  seedlings  of  his  own,  while  taking  care 
to  have  a good  stock  of  the  standard  varieties  he 
likes  best.  Double  varieties  : Madame  E.  Geny, 


Our  Readrrs’  Illustrations  : Delphinium  Belladonna  in  flower.  Engraved 
for  Gardenins  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Piinlott 
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Mriiiame  Heiu  i Jacotofc,  Madame  Richalet,  Pom- 
pon Bnlliiint,  Roi  Leopold,  Hermann  Stenger, 
Olaire  Conrant,  George  Taylor,  Roncevanx, 
Le  XIXp.  Siec'le,  Kotcleeri,  Prince  of  Wales. 
Ganeral  Ulrich,  Arc  en  Ciel,  Sphere,  Michael 
Angelo,  Delight,  Glynn,  Barlowi  vdttatum.  Star, 
Periectnm  novum,  Triomphe  de  Poutoise,  Pom- 
pon de  Tirlemont,  V'^ictor  Lemoine,  Trophee, 
Madame  Henri  Galotat,  Louis  Figuer,  Azureum 
plenum,  and  Madame  Ravillana.  The  best  of 
the  numerous  perennial  species,  and  distinct 
from  the  hybrids,  are  1).  cashmerianum,  with 
flowers  nearly  equal  in  size  to  those  of  D.  for- 
luoBurn,  and  with  stems  about  lo  inches  in 
height.  Ihe  flowers  are  1 inch  in  diameter,  and 
are  usually  of  a light  hlue  purple,  but  vary  in 
shade  to  mauve  and  dark-blue,  and  are  produced 
in  terminal  corymbs  of  six  or  more.  It  is  well 
suited  for  the  border  or  large  rockery.  In  either 
cose  perfect  drainage  is  essential  to  its  successful 
cultivation,  and  this  is  best  attained  in 
Rocii  UAKDEX  CULTUBE.  Its  branches  have  a 
prostrate  habit,  which  appears  to  adapt  it  for 
such  conditions.  It  is  best  increased  from  seed. 
D.  cardinale,  a beautiful  species  of  tall, 
elegantly-spreading  growth,  having  large 
flowers  of  a bright-scarlet,  like  those  of  1). 
uudicaule.  It  blossoms  at  a later  period  of  the 
auinmer,  and  continues  longer  in  flower  than 
D.  uudicaule,  owing  in  part  to  its  slower 
development.  It  is  a most  desirable  plant,  as 
harJy  as  D.  uudicaule.  Seedlings  will  probably 
not  flower  till  the  second  season.  In  very  damp 
Boil  it  would  be  prudent  to  protect  the  root  with  a 
oandlight  or  inverted  pot  in  winter.  D.  chinense 
i.s  distinct  from  other  Larkspurs,  and  neat  and 
rather  dwarf  in  growth,  having  finely  cut, 
feathery  foliage,  and  producing  freel3'  spikes  of 
large  blossoms,  usually  rich  blue-purple,  but 
sometimes  white.  It  is  a good  perennial, 
easily  raised  from  seed,  and  continues  to 
flower  throughout  the  summer  till  late  in 
autumn  in  borders  and  beds.  D.  nudicaule 
IS  another  species,  with  scarlet  blossoms,  having 
a dwarf,  compact,  branching  growth,  a hardy 
oonstitntion,  and  free-lrlooming  habit.  Its  usual 
lieiglit  is  about  12  inches  to  15  inches,  but  it  is 
occasionally  dwarfer,  and  sometimes  reaches 
2^-  feet  or  3 feet.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
loose  spikes,  each  lilossom  being  about  1 inch  in 
length  ; the  colour  varies  from  light-scarlet  to 
a shade  verging  closely  on  crimson,  and  when 
seen  in  the  open  air,  especially  in  sunshine, 
dazzles  the  eye  by  its  brilliancy.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  commences  growth  so  early  in  the 
season  that  it  maj’  almost  be  termed  a spring 
flower,  bat  it  may  be  had  in  bloom  during  several 
of  the  summer  mouths.  It  is  a handsome  plant 
for  warm  holders.  Although  somewhat  apt  to 
damp  oH  on  level  ground,  it  is  a perennial  on 
raised  ground,  and  keeps  up  a succession  of 
bloom.  It  is  as  easy  to  raise  from  seed  as  other 
Larkspurs.  A tall  variety  of  nudicaule  is  called 
elatins.  I),  tricorne  is  a new  dwarf  perennial 
species,  6 inches  to  12  inches  high  ; apparently 
of  little  value  for  general  cultivation.  G. 


HARDINES.S  OF  CARNATIOjSTS. 

It  is  vei-y  satisfactory  to  notice  that  readers  of 
Gakbenisu  intend  to  settle  this  controversial 
question  by  experimenting  for  themselves,  as  the 
remarks  by  “A.  G.  Butler”  in  Gap.dexing  of 
November  20tli  (page  545),  abundantly  prove. 
Often  enough  Carnations  perish  simply  and 
solely  h_v  reason  of  neglect.  If  anyone  wants  to 
test  their  powers  of  dying  let  them  plant  a few  and 
leave  them  alone  unlayered  till  they  liave  made 
long,  woody,  gouty  stems,  and  then  if  they 
sup’ive  the  winter  it  will  be  a matter  of  sur- 
prise. This  is  the  kind  of  treatment  many 
Carnations  get,  and  yet  tlieir  owners  wonder 
why  they  perish,  and  abu.se  the  plant  when  they 
have  done  practically  nothing  to  keep  it  alive. 
Propagate  a fresh  stock  annually  by  cuttings  or 
layers,  and  the  frost  which  will  kill  such  plants 
must  be  severe  indeed.  I make  exceptions  in 
favour  of  some  bad  localities  which  are  low  lying 
or  wet,  and  altogether  unsuited  for  the  plant  ; 
but  given  certain  e.ssential  conditions  of  treat- 
ment and  a natural  and  rational  method  of 
culture,  and  the  Carnation  is  a thoroughly 
hardy  plant.  Carnation  growers  and  lovers 
should  read  and  think  over  “A.  G.  Butler's” 
note  upon  striking  the  cuttings  in  the 
open  ground.  One  of  the  most  successful 
amateur  growers  1 know  has  a low-lying,  damp 
gaiden,  hut  he  has  Carnations  many  months  in 


the  y'ear  without  aid  of  frame  or  greenhouse. 
He  increases  all  his  plants  by  cuttings,  and 
strikes  them  in  the  open  ground.  He  has  a 
yellow-flowered  kind  which  flowers  through  the 
autumn  up  to  Christmas  if  the  weather  is  open. 
Most  of  his  cuttings  are  put  in  during  the 
months  of  October  and  November.  If  loosened 
by  frost  they  are  made  firm  again,  and  a great 
percentage  of  them  are  struck  by  spring.  In 
conversing  with  him  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that 

Cuttings  put  in  outside  before  the  hot 
weather  was  over  dried  up  before  they  had  a 
chance  to  root.  I have  been  experimenting  to 
verify  liis  statements,  but  must  wait  till  later 
oil  before  speaking  of  the  results.  But  still, 
apart  from  striking  cuttings,  the  method  of 
layering  is  most  certain  and  absolutely  sure  to 
succeed.  I put  down  several  thousand  layers  in 
July,  and  99  per  cent,  of  them  took.  To  put  up 
and  preserve  and  attend  to  in  frames  such  a 
quantity  wmuld  involve  a lot  of  time  and  trouble, 
but  there  is  no  need  for  it.  I planted  early 
and  firmly,  and  long  before  frost  came  the  plants 
became  established,  whilst  the  frost  that  would 
now  kill  them  would  be  of  a severity  unknown 
within  the  memories  of  the  majority  of  us. 
Early  planting  is  favourable,  but  provided  you 
have  a young  well-rooted  plant,  and  plant  it 
deeply  and  firmly,  there  is  no  fear  of  its 
perishing.  Why,  the  wild  Carnation  ekes  out  a 
living  upon  old  walls,  and  flourishes  upon  the 
scanty  fare  found  between  the  stones  of  ruined 
castles  in  Normandy.  .Purely  in  improving  the 
flower  we  have  not  lost  its  splendid  natural  con- 
stitution? Many  would  have  us  do  so  by  coddling 
up  the  plants  in  frames  and  greenhouses  ; but 
there  is  no  necessity  for  it.  We  want  to  proclaim 
the  plant’s  hardiness,  beauty,  fragrance,  and 
many  merits  till  it  takes  its  rightful  place  in 
the  garden,  and  becomes  second  only  in  im- 
portance to  the  Rose,  and  even  more  extensively 
cultivated.  A.  H. 


SOWING  GRASS-SEEDS. 

“J.  B.”  (see  Gardening,  December  20th, 
page  58.”,)  takes  exceptiou  to  what  I stated 
in  regard  to  Grass-seeds  being  far  more  eco- 
nomical, and  quite  as  good,  if  not  better,  than 
turf,  for  filling  up  gaps  in  lawns  or  for  laying 
down  new  ones.  In  the  first  place,  the  economy 
of  the  question  would  not  need  much  argument 
to  prove  that  seeds  have  the  decided  advantage, 
for  to  sow  an  acre  would  cost  about  30s.,  but  to 
lay  it  down  with  the  best  turf  would  cost  nearly 
as  many  pounds.  Of  course,  turf,  like  other 
articles,  varies  in  price  as  well  as  quality.  I 
have  laid  down  good  lawn  turf  where  I could  cut 
all  I liked  for  fetching  it  away  off  old  com- 
mons that  liad  been  grazed  from  time  imme- 
morial, and  it  was  better  than  anything  we  can 
get  in  this  locality  at  from  10s.  to  15s.  per 
100  turves  of  1 yard  by  1 foot,  and  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  none  but  those  few  who  think 
nothing  of  economy  can  indulge  in  turf  at 
tliat  price.  But  if  the  turf  was  gratis,  or  at 
half,  or  a quarter  the  price  it  is  here,  the  saving 
by  using  seeds  on  a lawn  of  any  extent  for 
labour,  cartage,  &c.,  would  be  very  great. 
Then,  as  to  quality,  “ J.  B.”  says  “you  can  get 
tnrf  entirely  free  from  noxious  weeds  if  you 
only  pay  a good  price.”  All  I can  say  is  that  he 
is  more  fortunate  than  I have  been,  and  many 
of  my  friends,  for  after  advertising  and  ans^ver- 
ing  advertisements,  and  paying  the  highest  price 
asked,  I have  not  for  years  succeeded  in  getting 
turf  that  was  so  free  from  noxious  weeds  of 
some  kind  or  other  as  where  I have  thoroughly 
cleansed  the  soil  and  sown  the  best  lawn-Grass 
mixture— and  I could  point  to  many  of  the 
examples  of  sowing  lawns  in  public  places,  such 
as  exhibition  grounds,  to.,  by  seedsmen,  and  let 
any  unprejudiced  person  say  if  he  could  get  a 
turf  (even  from  a respectable  dealer)  to  excel  it. 
I am  well  aware  of  the  impatience  of  owners  of 
small  gardens  to  have  their  lawn  turfed  one 
daj’  and  walk  on  it  the  next,  but  if  economy,  or 
making  a good  lasting  job  of  the  afl!air,  is  to  come 
into  question,  then  sowing  the  best  lawn-Grass 
mixture  will  be  worthy  of  consideration  if  not 
of  adoption.  J.  G.  H. 


2872.— Culture  of  perennial  Gaillar- 

dias.— Sow  the  seed  thinly  in  boxes  of  light, 
ricli  mould,  in  ]\larch,  in  a cool  greenhouse,  and 
as  soon  as  large  enough  prick  out  into  similar 
* boxes  at  a distance  of  3 inches  apart.  Plant 


out  in  the  open  ground  about  the  middle  oi 
May,  shade  with  inverted  flower-pots  for  a day 
or  two.  If  planted  in  good  soil  they  will  bloom 
freely  the  same  year.  As  they  are  almost 
absolutely  hardy,  it  would  require  a severe 
winter  to  destroy  them  ; but  if  yon  wish  to 
make  quite  sure,  strew  a little  stable-litter  over 
the  crowns  in  the  autumn. — A.  G.  Butler. 


2752.— Treatment  of  Montbretias.— 

These  plants  are  quite  hardy  in  the  West  of 
England  ; and,  planted  on  a rockery,  I have  seen 
them  stand  through  a hard  winter  unharmed  in 
the  South  of  London.  It  is  not,  however, 
desirable  to  plant  them  in  the  open  air  at  once. 
You  had  better  put  seven  or  eight  bulbs  in  a 
6 inch  pot  now,  and  plant  them  in  the  open  at 
the  end  of  May,  after  which  you  may  leave  them 
to  take  care  of  themselves  if  you  place  a cone  of 
coal-ashes  over  them  on  the  approach  of  frost. 

I do  not  know  what  varieties  you  intend  to 
grow,  but  I may  tell  you  that  the  one  named 
crocosmaeflora  is  much  better  than  Pottsi,  and 
quite  as  hardy.  There  are  still  newer  sorts 
than  the  first-named  variety,  all  of  which  are 
superior  to  the  old  one.  You  could  not  have 
consulted  an  experienced  nurseryman,  or  he 
would  have  knowm  the  plant  youenquired  about. 
Perhaps  I ought  to  say  that  the  Montbretias 
can  be  grown  in  a fairly  satisfactory  manner  in 
pots,  but  they  do  much  better  in  the  open 
ground. — J.  C.  C. 

These  may  be  grown  either  in  pots  or  in 

a sunny  and  sheltered  border  of  light,  dry  soil. 
They  require  much  the  same  treatment  in 
general  as  the  Tritonias — viz  , to  be  potted  in 
the  autumn,  placing  four  or  five  bulbs  in  a 
5-inch  pot,  and  using  a light,  peaty,  and  sandy 
compost,  made  moderately  rich.  Keep  them 
safe  from  frost  through  the  winter,  and  plant 
out  in  April,  unless  they  are  to  be  flowered  in 
the  pots,  when  they  must  be  brought  along 
quietly  in  a low  pit  or  frame,  where  they'  can 
stand  near  the  glass  and  have  plenty  of  air. — 
B.  0.  R.  - 

2740.— Treatment  o f Lilium  auratum. 
— The  best  way  to  treat  Lilium  auratum  when 
it  is  intended  to  grow  it  as  a pot  plant  under' 
glass  is  to  plant  each  very  large  bulb  singly  in: 
the  centre  of  a 7-inch  or  8-inch  pot.  Smaller; 
bulbs  may  be  planted  in  flower-pots  5 inches  or 
6 inches  in  diameter.  The  compost  has  been 
repeatedly  described  in  Gardening,  but  I find^ 
any  good  soil  that  will  grow  Fuchsias  and, 
Pelargoniums  will  do  for  this  Lily.  The 
Lilium  lancifolium  may  be  plunged  in  Cocoa-nut 
fibre  refuse  out-of  doors  anywhere;  but  L. 
auratum  cannot  be  safely  trusted  out,  not  be- 
cause the  bulbs  are  not  hardy,  but  wet  seems; 
to  penetrate  them  more  readily,  and  lays  the, 
foundation  of  disease.  I always  plunge  the  pots' 
in  a frame  ; the  bulbs  are  planted  in  moderatelj’j 
moist  soil,  and  they  do  not  require  any  watei4| 
until  some  growth  has  been  made.  For  planting! 
in  the  open  ground  some  of  the  leading  amateur! 
Lily-growers  take  great  pains  to  prepare  the  j 
ground  well  by  digging  out  the  natural  soil  of  | 
the  garden  if  they  deem  it  unsuitable,  to  the  I 
depth  sometimes  of  5 feet.  This  is  not  neces-  | 
sary.  I have  grown  splendid  spikes  of  L ) 
auratum  in  heavy  soil  by  merely  trenching  and  i 
manuring  the  ground  well ; but  digging  out  a 
few  spadefuls  of  the  natural  soil,  replacing  it 
with  a compound  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand  where 
the  bulbs  are  planted.  L.  auratum  succeeds 
admirably  in  beds  of  peat  soil,  made  up  for 
Rhododendrons.  Plant  in  October,  and  place 
the  top  of  the  bulbs  4 inches  below  the  surface. 
— J.  D.  E. 

2742.— Primula  obconica. — There  can  be  , 
no  doubt  that  handling,  or  even  touching,  this 
charming  and  useful  plant  causes  an  irritation,  , 
and,  in  some  cases,  painful  inflammation  of  the  ' 
skin,  somewhat  similar  to  the  afl’ection  known 
as  eczema,  in  certain  persons.  I must  say,  how- 
ever, that,  though  I have  grown  it  by  hundreds, 

I have  never  suffered  in  the  least,  nor  known 
anyone  else  to  suffer  from  it  in  any  waj’.  The 
fact  is  that,  though  many  such  cases  have 
occurred,  they  are  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule,  and  nineteen  out  of  twenty  persons,  at  | 
least,  may  handle  the  plant  with  perfect  im-  | 
punity. — B.  C.  R.  I 

2089.— Using  brick  and  mortar  rubbish.— Had 
the  soil  ofyour  garden  been  of  a heavy  nature  such  mate- 
rial would  have  been  invaluable.  As  it  is,  it  will  be  of  | 
little  use,  except  on  account  of  the  small  quantity  of  lime 
in  the  mortar.  It  would  be  of  more  value  as  a top-dressing 
for  fruit-trees  than  anything  else.— B.  C.  R. 
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BUILDING  A CUCUMBER  AND  TOMATO- 


2762. — If  you  take  my  advice,  you  will  not 
attempt  to  grow  these  together,  as  you  will  find  it 
much  more  satisfactory  to  divide  the  house  into 
two  parts,  which  will  be  easily  done,  and  keep 
each  by  itself.  It  would  also  be  highly  advis- 
able to  increase  the  width  to  10  feet  at  least, 
.and  even  llieet  or  12  feet  would  be  better  still ; 
but  9 feet  is  not  enough.  For  the  Cucumber- 
house  no  side-glass  is  necessary,  and  if  the  walls 
are  taken  up  to  a height  of  2^  feet,  the  plates 
being  laid  directly  on  them,  and  a pitch  of 
45  degs.  is  adopted,  that  will  give  a height  to 
the  ridge  of  7 feet  6 inches,  and  if  this  is  not 
sufficient  more  head-room  may  be  obtained  by 
.sinking  the  path  6 inches  or  a foot.  Inside 
there  will  be  a central  path  2 feet  wide,  and  a 
stage  on  each  side,  constructed  of  stout  quarter- 
ling  and  strong  slates,  upon  which  the  soil  is  to 
be  placed  and  kept  in  position  by  means  of  a few 
bricks.  By  placing  the  pipes  under  these  stages 
you  get  a certain  amount  of  bottom-heat,  and 
oan  thus  obtain  a crop  almost  or  quite  as  early 
as  with  a proper  bottom-heat  bed.  For  early 
work  you  nmst  have  three  rows  of  4-inch  piping 
on  each  side  ; but  for  summer  crops  only  two 
»will  do.  A flue  is  too  drying  for  Cucumbers. 
For  a 

Tomato-house  I like  to  have  low  side-lights, 
and  if  this  plan  is  adopted  place  18  inches  or 
•2  feet  of  glazed  sashes  (hung  so  as  to  open  at 
will)  on  the  top  of  a foot  of  brickwork  for  the 
sides,  and  adopt  a pitch  of  45  degs.  for  a house 
.10  feet  wide,  or  a little  less  if  it  is  11  feet  or 
12  feet  in  width.  Inside  arrange  a central  path 
as  before,  but  with  a low  wall  on  each  side,  and 
set  the  plants  out  in  solid  beds  or  borders  of 
good  loamy  soil,  well  drained,  and  the  surface 
■raised  about  9 inches.  If,  however,  you  wish 
this  house  to  be  uniform  with  the  other,  you 
may  make  the  walls  the  same  height,  and  insert 
wooden  flaps  9 inches  wide  and  3 feet  long  at 
frequent  intervals  to  open  and  serve  as  ventila- 
tors, and  .raise  the  beds  a foot  or  15  inches. 
Hot-water  pipes  are  the  best  heating  medium. 
For  moderately-early  work  run  a 4-inch  flow- 
pipe  down  the  outside  and  return  it  along  the 
,path  on  each  side.  B.  C.  R. 

2709.— Heating  a Cucumber-house.— 

Four  rows  of  4-inch  piping  would  heat  a house 
of  the  dimensions  specified  well,  and  I do  not  f 
think  you  could  do  better  than  arrange  them  as 
suggested — viz.,  two  rows  under  the  bed,  or 
rather  stage,  across  the  far  end,  and  to  and  fro 
along  the  back.  Use  stout  slates  for  the  stage, 
and  plant  out  the  Cucumbers  in  mounds,  or  a 
lidge  of  soil  placed  on  it  and  kept  together  with 
a few  bricks.  You  do  not  v/ant  a valve  with 
such  a simple  apparatus,  as  if  you  do  not  want 
the  heat  you  have  only  to  let  the  fire  out. — • 
B.  C.  R. 

2783  — Uses  of  a Tomato-house.  — If 

you  had,  or  could  obtain  reasonably,  a hundred 
or  so  of  good  Strawberry  plants  in  6-inch  pots 
— Garibaldi,  Paxton,  or  President  would  be 
best — they  would  do  well,  and  be  just  the  thing 
to  occupy  your  space  until  it  is  again  wanted 
for  the  young  Tomato  plants.  If  the  Tomato 
plants  are  still  healthy,  you  might  keep  them 
quiet  for  a bit,  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  feel 
the  increased  power  of  the  sun  cut  the  old 
stems  down,  and  take  up  some  strong  young 
shoots  from  the  base.  These,  with  a good  top- 
dressing and  careful  treatment,  would  begin  to 
fruit  early,  and  you  would  probably  find  them 
pay  well  in  April,  May,  and  June.  Otherwise, 
you  may  try  a crop  of  French  Beans,  sowing 
the  seed — Canadian  Wonder  or  Ne  Plus  Ultra — ■ 
at  once  in  6-inch  pots,  three  seeds  in  each. 
Keep  them  nmist,  maintain  a genial  temperature 
of  60  degs.  to  70  degs.,  and  give  plenty  of  liquid- 
manure  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  and 
they  should  do  well. — B.  C.  R. 

2759.— Mushrooms  failing.— Nothing  can  be  done 
till  the  weather  changes,  and  then  give  a good  watering 
with  liquid-manure  of  a temperature  of  90  degs.,  covering 
immediately  with  a good  thickness  of  hay. — E.  H. 

2CS5.— Treatment  of  Rhubarb.— The  plants  may 
be  trusted  to  supply  good  useful  sticks  for  next  season,  if 
the  stools  were  lifted  and  planted  at  once  without  dividing 
them.  If  they  have  beep  divided  out  into  single  crowns 
•they  will  not  be  strong  enotsgh  to  supply  useful  material. 

— J.  D.  ’E. 


WINTER  TOMATOES. 

Of  the  wonderful  hold  the  Tomato  has  now  got 
upon  all  classes,  working  men  growing  them  as 
largely  as  anybody,  little  need  be  said,  beyond 
remarking  that  tlie  greatest  disappointment  pre- 
vails directly  the  supplies  fail  in  the  autumn  or 
early  winter  months.  “If  they  could  only  be 
had  in  abundance  all  the  year  round,”  is  a very 
frequent  observation,  but  this  is  hardly  to  be 
expected.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  more  plentiful 
than  they  are  during  the  winter.  A little  while 
ago  a compositor  in  a large  printing  firm 
assured  me  he  had  a beautiful  lot  of  Tomatoes 
ripe  and  ripening,  and  hoped  to  keep  some  till 
Christmas.  They  were  grown  on  plants  against 
a sunny  open  wall,  no  disease  having  touched 
them,  and  the  fruits  were  hung  in  a kitchen  to 


in  September  and  the  early  part  of  November, 
as  they  usually  fail  to  flower  and  set  satisfactorily 
during  dull,  sunless  weather.  A few  strong 
clusters  of  fruit  on  each  plant  will  afford  quite  a 
long  succession  of  ripe  fruit,  and  by  the  time  they 
are  exhausted  those  few  that  can  be  induced  to 
set  in  November  and  later  will  carry  on  the 
supplies  till  a time  of  year  arrives  more  favourable 
to  both  the  setting  and  ripening  of  heavy  crops. 
At  this  period  of  the  year  Tomatoes  are 
Tomatoes,  and  that  is  all  that  those  who  eat 
them  are  much  concerned  about,  fastidiousness 
seldom  being  displayed  in  times  of  great  scarcity. 
W'e  therefore  hear  less  about  the  quality  of  the 
various  sorts  grown,  quite  second-rate  fruit 
easily  passing  muster.  All  that  I have  tried 
for  winter  culture  have  been  about  equally  ap- 
preciated, and  on  the  whole,  therefore,  I hold  it 
to  be  the  wisest  course  to  cultivate  those  that 
set  the  heaviest  crops  under  comparatively  ad- 
verse circumstances,  and  find  a good  stock  of 
Large  Red  the  most  profitable.  No  other 
variety  has  with  me  set  and  ripened  off  such 
good  crops,  though  the  Conference  has  this 
season  nearly  or  quite  as  many  fruits,  only  that 
these  are  much  smaller.  Perfection  is  preferred 
by  many  market  growers  principally  on  account 
of  its  superior  vigour,  being  to  a certain  extent 
proof  against  disease.  It  does  not  set  so  freely 
as  Large  Red,  but,  though  fewer  in  number,  the 
fruits  are  heavier.  Some  of  the  Guernsey 
growers  have  a cross  between  Perfection  and 
Large  Red,  this  combining  much  of  the  robust- 
ness of  growth  and  solidity  of  fruit  of  the  former 
with  the  free-setting  character  of  the  latter, 
and  from  what  I have  seen  of  this  variety  it  is 
one  of  the  best  for  winter  culture.  W. 


Tomatoes  under  glass  in  winter. 

ripen.  This  is  bne  way  of  having  a late  supply 
of  fairly  good  fruit,  and  another  is  to  keep  the 
plants  in  Peach-houses  and  other  comparatively 
cool  glass  structures,  growing  and  setting  fruit 
much  later  in  the  season  than  is  often  thought 
advisable.  Large  clusters  of  green  or  only  par- 
tially ripe  fruit,  cut  from  these  plants  in 
November,  and  hung  up  in  a warm  house  or 
kitchen,  will  finish  ripening  fairly  well  ; and,  if 
not  of  sufficiently  good  quality  to  eat  raw  as  a 
salad,  they  are  yet  passable  when  cooked. 
Naturally,  much  the  best  fruit  can  be  had  by 
those  who  are  in  a position  to  devote  a 

Warm,  light  house  to  their  culture  during 
the  autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring  months. 
If  there  is  a failure  to  set  a heavy  crop  that  will 
ripen  during  the  winter,  and  especially  during 
December,  this,  in  many  cases,  is  probably  due 
to  the  start  being  made  too  late.  The  plants 
ought  to  be  large  enough  to  set  their  first  crops 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

OUTDOOR  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AND 
THEIR  TREATMENT. 
Chrysanthemums  coming  under  the  heading 
named  above  do  not  meet  with  so  much 
encouragement  as  their  merits  deserve.  The 
reason  may  be  that  during  the  last  few  years  we 
have  had  such  exceptionally  sharp  early  frosts, 
\i^hich  have  come  at  a date  which  not  only  injured 
the  plants  growing  in  the  borders,  but  entirely 
crippled  many  collections  of  plants  growing  in 
pots.  Those  in  pots  are  sure  to  suffer  to  a greater 
extent  than  those  which  are  termed  outdoor 
Chrysanthemums,  as  the  growth  is  more  sappy, 
and  at  the  time  when  early  frosts  have  done  so 
much  damage  the  buds  of  those  in  pots  are  so 
much  more  advanced  as  to  be  liable  to  serious 
injury.  Those  persons  who  do  not  have  a green- 
house may  cultivate  a number  of  plants  in  the 
borders  in  front  of  shrubberies  or  at  the  back  of 
the  herbaceous  borders,  and  if  favoured  by  open 
weather  will  secure  a nice  show  of  bloom  in 
November.  The  main  point  in  the  cultivation 
is  to  select  varieties  most  suitable,  and  the  best 
position  which  can  be  obtained  is  a border  facing 
so..th,  backed  up  at  the  north  and  east  sides  with 
slirubs  or  other  protection.  If  the  plants  are 
carefully  cultivated  during  the  summer  season 
of  growth,  it  will  not  be  time  ill-spent  to  provide 
some  means  of  protection  in  the  case  of  early 
or  sudden  frosts. 

Reflexed  kinds,  by  reason  of  the  imbrica- 
tion of  their  florets,  are  best  for  outdoor  culti- 
vation, as  they  do  not  retain  the  moisture. 
Reflexed  varieties  of  the  Japanese  section,  of 
course,  will  come  under  the  same  heading, 
avoiding  those  with  long,  uneven  florets  or 
of  a close-fitting  nature,  such  as  Henri  Jacotot 
or  Dr.  Macary,  forinstance,  in  that  section.  Julie 
Lagrav^re  is  a variety  about  which  a diversity 
of  opinion  exists  as  to  which  section  it  properly 
belongs,  some  regarding  it  as  a Pompon,  while 
others  say  it  rightly  belongs  to  the  reflexed 
section.  In  this  latter  I quite  agree.  Ui  • 
fortunately,  the  blooms  are  too  small  to  admit 
of  its  receiving  extended  cultivation  other  than 
as  a decorative  plant  either  for  inside  use  or  for 
the  borders.  In  regard  to  the  colour  of  its 
b'oams,  which  may  be  termed  dark  crimson-red, 
it  stands  quite  alone.  The  flowers  individually 
are  neatly  formed  and  are  produced  in  great 
profusion.  The  habit  is  dwarf,  a decided  point 
in  its  favour  for  either  method  of  cultivation, 
and  given  at  all  reasonable  treatment  it  carries 
good  foliage — an  essential  point  when  grown  for 
conservatory  use.  It  is  now  thirty  years  since 
this  charming  variety  was  introduced,  and  by 
reason  of  its  qualities— dwarf  habit,  freedom  of 
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flowering,  and  rich  colouring— deserves  good 
culture.  The  yellow  variety,  Soleil  d'Or, 
belongs  to  a class  of  which  we  have  too  few,  and 
has  a faint  shade  of  purple  in  it. 

SoLEiL  d’Or  is  first-rate  for  borders,  flowering 
freely,  and  standing  uninjured  out-of-doors  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  with  a fair  amount 
of  care,  when  outdoor  flowers  are  but  scarce. 
Only  in  Mr.  Burbidge’s  book  can  I find  this 
variety  named.  It  appears  not  to  be  known  or 
appreciated  by  catalogue  compilers.  The  fault 
of  this  is  owing,  I presume,  to  the  public  not 
knowing  sufficiently  well  the  value  of  the 
variety.  It  does  not  appear  in  the  excellent 
list  compiled  by  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Catalogue  Committee. 

Cultivation. — Cuttings  should  be  struck  early 
in  January ; top  the  shoots  twice  when  the 
growths  are  4 inches  long  ; afterwards  they  will 
break  into  additional  growths  naturally.  The 
shoots  will  not  need  thinning,  neither  will  the 
buds  need  removing.  Allowing  them  to  flower 
freely  is  the  manner  in  which  Chrysanthemums 
out-of-doors  look  the  best,  and  certainly  the 
safest  way  to  grow  them,  as  tlie  blooms  will  be 
smaller  by  reason  of  the  plants  not  being  dis- 
budded, and  the  more  likely  to  withstand  damp 
or  frost  because  they  are  harder  in  tlie  petal  on 
account  of  the  less  substance  contained  in  them. 
As  soon  in  May  as  it  is  safe,  plant  them  in  the 
borders  so  that  they  may  have  a long  season  of 
growth.  If  the  plants  hav'e  been  properly 
hardened  and  grown  in  frames  to  keep  them 
dwarf,  they  may  easily  go  out  at  the  time, 
stated.  If  the  weather  is  dry  at  the  time,  see 
that  the  plants  do  not  suffer  for  want  of  water. 
A mulching  of  short  manure  over  the  roots 
will  be  of  much  service  in  keeping  the  roots 
cool  and  preserving  good  foliage.  This 
mulching  will  not  be  needed  if  the  summer 
be  wet  or  cold,  but  in  the  event  of 
a hot,  dry  season,  the  benefit  from  such  assist- 
ance will  be  plainly  visible  in  the  appearance  of 
the  plants.  Support  to  the  branches  will  be 
needed  in  some  manner,  as  the  shoots,  being 
brittle,  are  liable  to  be  broken  off  by  winds,  and 
when  the  branches  are  allowed  to  fall  about  in 
an  untidy  manner  they  never  present  such  a 
neat  appearance  when  tied  up  as  they  do  when 
the  shoots  have  been  kept  within  bounds  from 
the  starting  point  of  their  growth.  One  stake 
to  each  plant  is  enough  if  the  shoots  all  around 
be  tied  loosely  to  this  stake  in  the  centre.  Do 
not  tie  the  whole  mass  of  growths  together  by 
encircling  the  plant  with  a single  tie,  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  a broom.  In  addition  to  the 
sorts  named  as  being  suitable  for  late  out-door 
growth,  the  following  may  be  included  : King 
of  Crimsons,  Phidias,  Progne,  Mrs.  Forsyth, 
Peter  the  Great,  Bouquet  Fait,  Amy  Furze, 
Tendresse,  Elaine,  I’lncomparable,  Mons.  Mous- 
sillac.  White  Trevenna,  Rosinante,  Golden 
Circle,  St.  Michael,  Snowdrop,  the  last  five  be- 
longing to  the  Pompon  class  : or  any  varieties 
having  the  characteristics  previously  described 
for  outdoor  cultivation  may  be  tried.  Some 
varieties,  however,  which  may  prove  quite  a 
success  in  one  locality  may  entirely  fail  in 
another.  M. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

2713. — The  selection  made  by  “ H.  M.”  is  a 
very  bad  one,  and  especially  as  his  main  object 
in  growing  the  plants  is  for  exhibition.  I should 
dispense  with  all  the  Japanese  kinds  he  names, 
as  they  are  but  third-rate  varieties  now  that 
there  are  so  many  to  choose  from.  He  may  have 
a personal  fancy  for  those  named,  but  that 
would  not  stand  him  in  good  stead  upon  the 
exhibition  table.  He  must  have  the  very  best 
kinds  now  that  competition  is  so  keen  at  nearly 
all  shows.  I here  name  twelve  varieties,  all  of 
the  best  kind.  It  would  be  useless  growing 
less  than  this  number.  I should  advise  not  less 
than  two  cuttings  of  each  kind  to  be  put  in. 
Avalanche  (white),  Edwin  Molyneux  (crimson 
and  gold).  Sunflower  (yellow),  Val  d’Andortie 
(chestnut-red,  shaded  orange),  Jeaune  Delaux 
(dark  velvety-brown).  Mile.  Lacroix  (white). 
Mad.  C.  Audiguier  (mauve),  Mons.  Bernard 
(purple-violet),  Boule  d’Or  (gold  and  bronze). 
Mad.  J.  Laing  (white  flamed-rose),  Meg 
Merrilies  (white),  Ralph  Brocklebank  (yellow). 
With  the  exception  of  Empress  of  India  and 
Jardin  des  Plantes  the  incurved  list  is  a bad 
one.  The  varieties  named  are  not  only  difficult 
to  grow,  but  the  blooms  from  them  are  considered 
too  small  nowadays  for  exhibition.  Larger  flower- 


ing sorts  than  these  are  mostly  in  favour  now.  I 
give  the  names  of  ten  sorts  ; the  two  now  in  stock 
make  up  a dozen  varieties.  It  would  be  useless 
to  grow  less  than  this  with  the  idea  of  being 
successful  in  a class  for  over  six  varieties.  Queen 
of  England  (blush).  Lord  Alcester  (primrose). 
Golden  Empress  (pale-yellow).  Princess  of 
Wales  (blush,  tinted  rose),  Mrs.  Coleman 
(golden-bronze).  Princess  of  Teck  (blush-white). 
Hero  of  Stoke  Newington  (rosy-pink).  Lord 
Wolseley  (bronze-red),  Jeanne  d’Arc  (blush- 
white,  tipped  rose).  Refulgence  (purple-maroon). 
The  six  best  Pompons  are  Mad.  Marthe 
(white).  Golden  Mad.  Marthe  (golden).  Presi- 
dent (dark,  rosy-crimson).  Black  Douglas  (dark- 
crimson),  Mile.  Elise  Dordan  (lilac-pink). 
Prince  of  Orange  (light  orange-amber).  The  list 
of  reflexed  sorts  contains  many  that  are  not 
suitable  for  exhibition — in  fact,  one  only  is.  Dr. 
Sharpe.  In  addition  to  this  I would  add 
Cullingfordi  (brilliant-crimson).  Cloth  of  Gold 
(light-yellow).  King  of  Crimsons  (rich,  dark- 
crimson),  Mrs.  Forsythe  (white).  Pink  Christine 
(pink).  The  list  of  Anemone  varieties  needs 
considerable  revising.  Only  one  sort,  Fleur  de 
Marie,  is  worthy  of  a place  ; in  fact,  some  do 
not  belong  to  that  section  at  all,  notably,  Golden 
King,  Sir  Stafford  Carey,  and  Mrs.  W.  Ship- 
ton,  which  belong  to  the  incurved  section. 
Golden  Circle  is  a Pompone.  Wonderful  and 
Champion  of  England  I never  heard  of  before. 
In  addition  to  Fleur  de  Marie,  the  following  are 
good : Lady  Margaret  (white).  Miss  Annie 
Lowe  (bright-yellow  guard  florets,  paler  centre), 
Gluck  (golden-yellow),  Mrs.  Judge  Benedict 
(rose-tinted  guard  florets,  sulphur-yellow  disc), 
W.  G.  Drover  (purple-crimson).  If  Anemone 
Pompons  are  required,  the  following  six  are 
good  : Antonius  (golden -yellow).  Mad.  Montels 
(white  guard  florets,  yellow  disc),  Marie  Stuart 
(pale-lilac  guard  florets,  sulphur-yellow  centre), 
Perle  (rose-lilac  guard  florets,  pale-rose  disc). 
Calliope  (ruby-red  guard  florets,  red  disc). 
Marguerite  de  Coi  (blush  guard  florets,  yellow 
disc).  In  any  section,  if  I have  named  too  many 
sorts,  “ H.  M.”  can  select  as  many  as  he  cares, 
starting  from  the  first  in  each  list.  I have  placed 
them  in  their  order  of  merit.  But  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  obtain  success  on  the  exhibition- 
table  with  a lesser  number.  E.  M. 

2678.— Early  and  late  Chrysanthe- 
mums.— “Constant  Reader  ” will  find  Lady 
Selborne  (a  white  Japanese),  Mad.  Desgrange 
(white),  G.  Wermig  (yellow),  the  latter  two 
being  reflexed  Japanese,  and  L’Africaine, 
Japanese  (crimson  and  gold),  suitable  early- 
flowering  varieties.  PrincessTeck  (blush-white), 
Mrs.  Norman  Davis  (yellow),  both  incurved, 
Meg  Merrilies,  Japanese  (white),  and  W.  G. 
Drover  (white-striped  purplish-lilac,  large),  are 
capital  late-flowering  varieties. — E.  M. 

By  “ early  ” varieties  do  you  mean  the 

small-flowered  summer-blooming  kinds,  or  the 
earliest  of  the  large-flowered  varieties,  such  as 
usually  come  in  in  September  or  the  early  part 
of  October.  Of  the  first : Flora  (yellow),  Lyon 
(purple),  Nanum  (silvery-white),  and  Roi  des 
Pr(Scoc(is  (crimson),  are  among  the  very  best ; 
and  of  the  second  : Mad.  Desgrange  (white), 
Mrs.  Hawkins  (deep-gold),  Wm.  Holmes 
(crimson),  and  Mad.  Hoste  (pinky-orange),  are 
excellent,  and  specially  useful  for  cutting,  &c. 
Four  of  the  best  late  varieties,  in  my  experience, 
are  Princess  Teck  (silvery-white,  incurved), 
Mrs.  N.  Davis  (deep-gold,  incurved).  Fair  Maid 
of  Guernsey  (white  Japanese),  and  Snowdrop 
(Pompon),  or  Virginale  (white  Anemone- 
flowered). — B.  C.  R. 

2761.  — Best  Chrysanthemums.  — 

Twelve  incurved  : Aureum  multiflorum  (golden), 
Mrs.  Rundle  (white),  G.  Glenny  (primrose), 
Mrs.  Dixon  (rich-yellow),  Venus  (pink),  White 
Venus,  Pink  Perfection  (pink).  Prince  of  Wales 
(purple- violet),  'Empress of  India  (white).  Lady 
Dorothy  (a  beautiful  bronzy-orange  flower), 
'Princess  Teck  (white  tinted-blush),  *Mrs.  N. 
Davis  (deep-golden),  and  Miss  Mariichau.x 
(white).  Twelve  reflexed : Chevalier  Domage 
(rich-gold).  Dr.  Sharpe  (violet-crimson).  Em- 
peror of  China  (silvery-white,  tinted-blush), 
* Julie  Lagrav^re  (deep-crimson),  Mrs.  Forsyth 
(cream-white),  Cullingfordi  (crimson-scarlet), 
*King  of  Crimsons  (deep-crimson),  Elsie  (canary- 
yellow),  G.  Stevens  (maroon-crimson),  and  the 
Three  Christines  (white,  golden,  and  pink). 
Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  useful  for 
late-flowering,  but  for  the  best  kinds  for  this 


purpose  some  of  the  Japanese  kinds  should  be 
employed,  notably : Meg.  Merrilies,  Mrs.  C.  i 
Carey,  and  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  (white), 
Grandiflorum  (golden),  Ceres  (blush),  Fulton  i, 
(yellow),  &c.— B.  C.  R.  i 

2680.— Indoor  Chrysanthemums.— If  i 
your  frame  is  well  constructed  and  quite  wind- 
tight,  and  stands  in  a warm  and  sheltered 
corner,  you  may  entrust  strong  plants  of  the 
fine  show  varieties  to  it  with  tolerable  safety  by  I 
banking  up  the  sides  well  with  ashes  or  soil, 
and  covering  the  glass  thickly  with  mats  and 
litter,  &c.,  on  cold  nights,  or  before  severe  frost 
sets  in  ; it  is  useless  to  do  so  afterwards.  But 
you  must  remember  that  many  of  these  are  by 
no  means  hardy,  and  if  they  once  get  frozen 
hard  will  probably  perish,  so  that  great  care 
will  be  necessary  in  such  a season  as  the  present. 

I cannot  advise  you  to  insert  cuttings  in  a cold 
frame  before  the  spring,  for  unless  frost  can  at 
least  be  kept  away  they  seldom  do  any  good. — 

B.  C.  R. 

Providing  the  frost  can  be  kept  out  of  a. 

cold  frame,  the  plants  would  be  quite  as  well 
there  as  inside  of  a house,  but,  owing  to  the 
plants  having  been  lately  growing  inside,  the 
cuttings  would  be  soft,  and  more  likely  to  be 
damaged  by  frost  than  though  they  had  been  in 
the  frame  longer.  Cuttings  strike  very  well  in 
a cold  frame,  provided  frost  is  kept  from  them  : 
by  banking  up  the  sides  of  the  frame  with  i 
manure,  ashes,  or  leaves,  covering  the  lights-  ’ 
sufficiently  that  they  will  be  frost-proof.  In  the 
case  of  such  severe  weather  as  we  are  now  experi-  i 
encing  cuttings  will  not  make  any  progress  in  a 
cold  frame,  except  much  covering  is  employed 
to  keep  out  frost.  Even  then  the  frames  must 
be  covered  all  day  long,  which  prevents  the 
cuttings  receiving  any  light,  which  renders  them- 
more  weakly  than  otherwise. — E.  M. 

2686.  — Early  Chrysanthemums.  — 
Yes.  Useful  kinds  are  Mad.  Desgrange 
(white).  Golden  Mad.  Desgrange  (primrose), 
and  Mrs.  Hawkins  (deep-golden).  Flora  (rich-  | 
yellow),  Fredk.  Pele  (crimson),  Alice  Butcher 
(orange-red),  Mrs.  J R.  Pitcher  (blush-white), 
nanum  (silvery-white),  W.  Piercy  (bronzy-red) ; 
and  in  fine  seasons,  Wm.  Holmes  (crimson)  and 
others  of  the  October-flowering  varieties  bloom  . 
well  in  the  open,  and  would  prove  remunerative. 

A quarter  of  an  acre  of  plants  should  produce  ! 
a quantity  of  bloom,  but  whether  it  would  prove 
“ enough”  depends  altogether  upon  the  demand  | 
experienced. — B.  C.  R.  i 

2695.— Treatment  of  Auriculas.—  ' 
— “Alfred’s”  Auriculas  are  all  right,  if  only  | 
the  lower  leaves  are  dying  ; this  is  only  what  j 
he  must  expect  at  this  season.  If  the  centres 
keep  fresh  and  plump,  he  will  find  them  begin 
to  swell  out,  and  put  out  fresh  leaves  by  the 
beginning  of  February.  If  his  greenhouse  is  < 
only  heated  to  keep  the  frost  out  and  no  more,  j 
I would  advise  him  to  keep  his  plants  where 
they  are.  I removed  my  plants  to  a similar 
structure  about  a fortnight  ago,  but  they  have 
been  in  frames  all  summer,  as  I do  not  think  a 
greenhouse  is  the  proper  place  for  them  after 
they  have  finished  flowering.  He  must  not  by 
any  means  repot  his  plants  now.  If  the  pots 
are  full  of  roots  let  him  “ rest  and  be  thank- 
ful.” All  that  is  now  necessary  is  for  him  to 
remove  the  dead  or  dying  leaves  carefully,  and 
give  a light  top-dressing  when  his  plants  begin  to 
grow  again. — North  Staffordshire  Ajiateuk^ 

The  plants  are  sure  to  lose  some  of  their 

leaves  at  this  season,  but  where  you  made  the 
mistake  was  in  keeping  them  in  the  greenhouse 
during*  the  summer.  They  ought  to  have  been  ( 
plunged  in  ashes  on  the  shady  side  of  a wall  or 
hedge.  These,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  ' 
hardy  and  not  greenhouse  plants,  and  the  want 
of  air  has  rendered  the  leaves  thin  and  weak,  so 
that  they  perish  too  soon.  If  they  are  of  choice 
varieties  I should  keep  them  where  they  are,  at 
least  until  the  severe  weather  is  past,  but  mind 
to  turn  them  out-of-doors  in  May. — B.  C.  R. 

You  did  wrong  in  keeping  these  plants  in  a green-  , 

house  throughout  the  summer.  I should  advise  you  to  i 
pot  them  on  into  larger  pots  and  sink  in  Cocoa-nut-fibre 
in  a cold  frame.  Even  the  show  Auriculas  are  more  than 
half-hardy  —A.  G.  Butler. 

2743.— Treatment  of  Cacti.  — Let  your  plants 
alone  until  the  spring,  giving  them  very  little  water. 
Then  pot  them  in  a mixture  of  loam,  peat,  leaf-soil,  sand, 
and  old  mortar  rabbish,  in  nearly  equal  parts.  Encourage 
a vigorous  growth  during  the  summer  by  means  of  plenty 
of  heat  and  moisture,  affording  no  shade,  and  keep  dry 
and  cool  in  the  winter,  and  in  due  time  they  will  bloom 
well.  Shift  into  larger  pots  as  required.— B.  C.  R. 
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FRUIT. 

THE  5IUSCAT  OF  ALEXANDRIA  GRAPE- 
VINE. 

The  Muscat  of  Alexandria  is  still  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  white  Grapes,  both  for  flavour  and 
appearance.  It  requires  a little  more  care  and 
skill  to  bring  it  up  to  the  highest  possible  con- 
dition as  regards  that  beautiful  amber  tint  of 
colour  and  high  finish  found  in  the  best  examples 
than  such  varieties  as  the  Hamburgh,  Alicante, 
and  Sweetwater ; but  when  the  roots  are  kept 
within  touch  and  the  Vines  treated  generously, 
there  is  no  special  difficulty  which  may  not  be 
easily  overcome  by  those  who  think  out  their 
position  and  carry  out  promptly  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  changeable  conditions  under 
which  gardeners  have  to  work.  By  generous 
treatment  I do  not  mean  that  the  border  should 
be  lavishly  manured.  I believe  more  Vines, 
.Muscats,  and  others  have  been  hopelessly  ruined 
by  using  strong  farmyard  manure  in  the  borders 
than  by  any  other  cause.  Keep  the  roots  in  a 
healthy  medium,  and  the  interior  management 


must  be  wretched  indeed  if  the  Grapes  are  not 
fairly  good.  Judging  from  my  own  experience, 
I should  say  Muscats  require  a 
Firmer,  heavier  loam  than  Hamburghs  to 
bring  out  their  best  points.  That  the  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  has  a vigorous  constitution  is 
proved  by  the  number  of  old  Vines  still  doing 
good  work  in  many  old  gardens.  A short  time 
ago  I was  looking  through  the  vineries  at 
Brocklesby-park,  where  the  Muscat  Vines, 
though  planted,  I believe,  in  the  last  century, 
are  still  hale  and  vigorous,  and  were  carrying 
bunches  of  Grapes  that  for  weight  of  bunch  and 
size  of  berries  and  general  finish  would  hold 
their  own  on  any  exhibition  table,  while  the 
wood  and  foliage  indicate  that  as  good  results 
may  be  obtained  in  the  future  for  many  years 
to  come.  Some  of  this  excellence  is  doubtless 
due  to  skilful  culture,  but  in  the  case  of  such 
old  Vines  something  must  also  be  ascribed  to 
the  unctuous  loam,  judiciously  helped,  in  which 
the  Vines  are  growing.  Some  men  achieve 
greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
them,  and  in  the  matter  of  Grape  culture  suc- 
cess is  often  accentuated  by  the  natural  fitness 


of  the  soil  and  situation.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  good  men  achieve  splendid  results  even 
in  difficult  situations  simply  by  anxiously 
studying  their  position  and  working  persever- 
ingly  onwards  till  the  goal  of  their  ambition  has 
been  reached.  Given  a suitable  root-run,  pre- 
ferably partly  inside  and  partly  outside  the 
house,  not  too  circumscribed  in  extent,  nor  yet 
so  large  nor  deep  as  to  place  the  roots  far  away 
from  solar  warmth  in  summer,  the  growth 
inside  to  have  room  to  strike  out  and  not  trained 
too  near  the  glass,  especially  if  the  house  is  of 
modern  construction — from  16  inches  to  18 
inches  is  a good  distance — there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  good  Grapes.  Close 
stopping  or  pinching  is  not  wise.  There  must 
be  a good  breadth  of  foliage,  but  overcrowding 
of  young  growth  is  ruinous.  Wherever  there 
is  space  to  fill  it  will  be  better  to  disregard  the 
Orthodox  advice  to  pinch  at  the  first  or 
second  leaf  beyond  the  bunch.  Let  the  Vines 
occupy  all  the  space,  but  do  not  overcrowd  the 
leaves.  In  the  matter  of  work,  one  good  sub- 
stantial leaf  is  better  than  two  or  three  small 
thin  ones.  Again,  in  the  application  of  artificial 


heat,  do  not  spoil  the  ship  for  the  sake  of  saving 
the  proverbial  “ hap’orth  of  tar.”  It  is  mistaken 
economy  to  stint  the  fire  if  it  is  really  needed, 
and  during  the  time  the  bunches  are  lengthening 
out  and  the  blossoms  expanding  there  must  be  a 
generous  warmth — from  65  degs.  to  70  degs. — • 
at  night  to  make  sure  of  the  blossoms  setting 
well.  It  is  well  also  to  assist  the  setting  when 
the  pollen-grains  are  ripe  and  active,  either  by 
shaking  the  trellis  or  drawing  a soft  hair-brush 
lightly  over  each  bunch,  or  by  the  adoption  of 
any  other  expedient  which  experience  teaches  is 
best  calculated  to  secure  a good  set.  The 
annexed  illustration  represents  a good  example 
of  a bunch  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grape.  As 
regards  stimulants,  most  cultivators  use  some- 
thing, either  in  the  shape  of  top-dressings  or  in 
a liquid  form  ; and  if  the  borders  are  well  made 
and  properly  drained,  it  pays  to  be  liberal  and 
generous  in  the  matter  of  sustenance  when  the 
Grapes  are  swelling.  E. 

2679.— Keeping  Medlars.— It  is  an  error 
to  leave  these  fruits  too  long  upon  the  trees. 
They  will  hang  until  December  if  they  are 


allowed.  I believe  it  is  best  to  gather  them 
about  the  end  of  September  or  early  in  October. 
Lay  them  out  on  the  shelves  of  an  ordinary 
fruit-room,  and  they  will  be  ready  for  use  in 
November  ; but  they  soon  become  mouldy  or 
“sour”  if  they  are  not  used  as  soon  as  they 
become  soft.  This  is  unavoidable,  and  nothing 
can  prevent  it. — J.  D.  E. 


APPLES  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 
Fruit-room  shelves  are,  as  a rule,  rather  thin 
of  fruit  this  Christmas,  for,  in  addition  to  the 
crop  being  unusually  light,  the  majority  of  kinds 
that  did  bear  well  were  of  the  early  sorts  that 
\yere  excellent  in  their  season,  but  are  not  in  the 
list  of  keepers  ; but  perhaps  a list  of  those  that 
are  keeping  well  may  be  of  service  to  those  who 
are  contemplating  kinds  that  will  yield  a supply 
for  late  work.  For  kitchen  we  have  the 
Wellington,  a free  bearer,  and  one  of  the  best  of 
all  cookers,  being  full  of  juice,  and  it  boils  as  white 
as  snow.  Then  there  is  the  French  Crab,  a very 
hard  green  Apple,  that  will  keep  well  for  another 
three  or  six  months,  and  then  turns  of  a golden- 
yellow.  It  is  a splendid  kitchen  Apple,  with 
very  distinct  flavour.  Lady  Henniker  is  a very 
fine  Apple,  prettily  striped,  making  a capital 
bush  or  pyramid,  and  crops  freely  when  quite 
small.  Lane’s  Prince  Albert  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  best  of  recent  introduction,  very  prolific  ; 
Deux  Ans  is  a fine  late-keeping  Hampshire 
Apple,  much  grown  in  the  New  Forest ; makes 
a capital  standard-tree.  Northern  Greening, 
something  in  the  style  of  the  French  Crab,  and 
equally  as  good  a cropper  and  keeper.  Of 
dessert  Apples  the  following  are  in  good  con- 
dition : — 

Blexheim  Orange,  probably  the  best  Apple 
in  cultivation,  the  only  fault  being  that  it  takes 
longer  in  coming  into  bearing  that  many  other 
really  good  sorts  ; fine  for  any  purpose. 

Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  equal  to  the  Ribston 
in  flavour,  and  very  prolific  in  a young  state ; 
rather  weakly  growth,  but  the  very  ideal  of  an 
Apple  for  small  gardens. 

Court  Pendu  Plat,  or  the  Wise  Apple. — 
Very  late  in  flowering,  and  one  of  the  best 
keepers  ; a pretty  and  very  useful  dessert  Apple. 

Golden  Knob. — A small  Russet,  very  pro- 
lific ; one  of  the  best  of  keepers  ; a good  grower, 
makes  a fine  tree. 

Sturmer  Pippin.  — Well  suited  for  dwarf 
bush  or  pyramid  trees  ; keeps  well,  and  is  excel- 
lent in  flavour.  J.  G.,  Hants. 


2767.  — Insects  eating  Pear  and  Cherry- 
leaves. — This  appears  to  be  a case  of  Pear-slug.  The 
latter  is  the  larvae  of  a species  of  saw-fly,  and  appears  in 
July  and  August.  The  best  remedy  is  quicklime  or  lime- 
water.— E.  H. 

This  is  the  slug-worm,  a very  troublesome  pest ; 

hut  it  can  easily  be  destroyed  if  the  leaves  are  dusted  with 
dry  quicklime  as  soon  as  they  are  perceived.  I simply 
take  a handful  of  lime  and  throw  it  at  the  tree,  scattering 
it  as  much  as  possible,  for  wherever  the  worm  is  touched 
by  the  lime  it  dies  instantly.  Repeat  the  operation  if 
necessary.— J.  D.  E. 

2698.— Pruning  Muscat  Vines. — The 

Muscat  Vines  ought  to  have  been  pruned  by 
this  time  if  they  are  to  be  started  in  February. 
You  are  ev'idently  a novice  at  Vine-growing. 
For  that  reason  I advise  you  to  prune  back  the 
shoots  to  quite  a prominent  bud.  This  may  be 
the  second  or  third  from  the  old  rod.  Experi- 
enced cultivators,  I know,  cut  back  harder  than 
this  sometimes ; but,  then,  they  know,  from 
observation,  the  character  of  the  difierent  buds 
as  they  appear  on  the  branch.  You  cannot 
make  a mistake  if  you  follow  my  advice.  It 
may  ultimately  lead  to  the  formation  of  a longer 
spur  than  is  desirable,  but  it  is  better  to  have  a 
long  spur  than  no  fruit  next  season. — J.  C.  C. 

As  soon  as  the  leaves  have  decayed  the  Vines  may 

be  pruned,  the  sooner  the  better.  The  branches  that  bore 
last  year's  Grapes  should  be  severed  from  the  parent  stem 
within  an  inch  or  two  of  their  base.  Cut  to  a good  eye  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  old  wood.  The  old  rods  require  to 
be  renewed  occasionally,  and  be  replaced  with  young  ones. 
— J.  D.  E. 

2710.  — Wilson  Junior  Blackberry.- 
Five  years’  experience  of  Wilson  Junior  Black- 
berry in  this  garden — north  aspect,  stiff  gravel 
subsoil— is  that  it  grows  freely  and  fruits  freely 
when  once  established.  The  fruit  is  handsome 
in  appearance,  but  it  is  inferior  in  flavour  to 
our  own  wild  kinds,  which  are  not  a few.  It 
requires  a wall  or  a warm  and  sheltered 
aspect  to  be  profitable,  and  to  be  so  grown 
largely  in  a compact  form,  that  the  fruit  may 
be  protected  from  birds,  or  they  will  destroy 


A fine  bunch  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grape. 
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the  whole.  It  is  a rank  grower  when  doing 
well,  and  not  to  be  named  as  a garden  plant  by 
the  side  of  the  Parsley-leaved  variety.  This  is 
a good  climber  or  trailer,  and  trains  well  as 
may  be  desired  to  cover  an  arch  or  trellis  as  a 
screen,  and  the  foliage  is  very  pretty,  of  a dark- 
green  colour,  and  altogether  distinct  from  any 
other  creeper,  worth  growing  as  an  ornamental 
object  alone  in  foliage,  flower,  and  fruit. — C.  E., 
Lyme.  Reyin. 

2750. — Vines  in  pots. — Do  not  repot  until 
the  young  shoots  are  from  9 inches  to  12  inches 
long.  By  that  time  the  roots  will  be  ready  to 
work  into  the  new  compost.  Do  not  shake  them 
out,  but  take  out  the  old  drainage  and  liberate 
the  roots  a little  at  the  bottom,  and  then  repot 
in  12-inch  pots  well  drained,  using  rough  turfy- 
loam,  chopped  up  with  the  spade  or  broken  up 
with  the  hands,  but  not  sifted.  To  every  bushel 
of  loam  add  half-a-bushel  of  old  mellow  manure, 
and  half-a-peek  of  bone-meal,  with  a peck  of 
charcoal,  if  it  is  handy.  Stand  the  pots  where 
the  canes  can  be  trained  up  in  a light  position 
near  the  glass.  Do  not  give  too  much  water  at 
flrst,  but  after  the  roots  take  possession  of  the 
new  soil  feed  liberally  with  liquid-manure. 
When  the  canes  have  made  6 feet  or  7 feet  of 
wood  stop  them,  and  pinch  all  laterals  to  one 
leaf,  and  they  will  bear  a crop  of  fruit  next  year. 
— E.  H. 

Supposing  you  had  had  the  necessary  con- 
venience, your  Vines  were  old  enough  to  have 
given  you  a crop  of  fruit  last  season.  Now  you 
will  have  to  grow  them  another  year  to  provide 
canes  suitable  for  bearing  the  following  year. 
Shift  your  plants  at  once  into  pots  14  inches  in 
diameter.  Before  doing  so  remove  the  old 
drainage,  and  disentangle  some  of  the  largest 
roots  without  disturbing  too  much  of  the  soil. 
As  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow  in  the  spring 
train  the  canes  to  within  one  foot  of  the  glass, 
and  keep  the  laterals  pinched  oflf  at  the  first 
joint. — J.  C.  C. 

274S.— Manuring  fruit-trees.— The  trees  being 
so  recently  planted  will  hardly  require  manure  forking  in 
yet ; but  a mulch  of  manure  over  the  surface  of  the  soil 
for  a couple  of  feet  or  so  round  thestems  will  be  beneficial. 
— E.  H. 

Unless  the  soil  is  very  poor,  which  it 

ought  not  to  be  if  the  ground  was  properly  pre- 
pared for  the  trees  before  planting,  no  manure 
will  be  necessary  now,  nor  for  some  time  to 
come.  It  is  a great  mistake  to  encourage  over- 
luxuriant  growth  in  young  fruit-trees,  especially 
if  early  bearing  is  desired.  It  is  the  firm,  stocky, 
short-jointed  growth  that  can  only  be  made  in 
moderately  rich  and  perfectly  sound  soil,  that 
not  only  most  quickly  becomes  productive,  but 
forms  the  best  foundation  for  a well-built,  long- 
lived,  and  profitable  tree.  If  the  trees  are  not 
making  enough  growth,  you  may  apply  a light 
top-dressing  of  manure  at  any  time  from  now 
until  midsummer ; but,  as  a rule,  no  extra 
nourishment  is  required  until  the  trees  com- 
mence to  bear. — B.  C.  R. 

Without  being  on  the  spot,  it  is  difficult 

to  say  whether  the  fruit-trees  would  be  benefited 
or  not  by  receiving  a dressing  of  manure.  If 
the  ground  is  poor  it  would  do  good,  but  if  the 
land  is  already  rich  enough  it  may  do  harm  by 
encouraging  the  trees  to  make  too  much  growth. 
If  the  trees  were  in  bearing  it  would  undoubtedly 
do  them  good.  Anyway,  if  applied  now  it 
should  not  be  dug  in,  but  spread  on  the  surface 
as  far  away  from  the  stem  as  the  roots  extend. 
— J.  C.  C. 

2752.— Sheep  barking  Apple -trees.— If  the 
bark  is  eaten  off  all  round  the  steins  of  the  trees  down  to 
the  wood,  the  trees  will  probably  die.  The  only  chance 
for  them  is  to  cover  the  wounded  barks  at  once  with  a 
plaster  of  cow.dung  and  clay  made  quite  pasty,  and  bound 
on  with  a strip  of  canvas  or  cloth  to  keep  the  wound  air- 
tight till  new  bark  can  form. — E.  H. 

I am  afraid  nothing  can  be  done  now.  It  is  ill 

putting  a lock  on  the  stable  door  after  the  steed  is  stolen. 
You  must  wait  and  see  which  of  the  trees  survive,  and 
then  replace  the  dead  ones. — B.  C.  R. 

275S.— Wash  for  old  Apple-trees.  — There  is 
nothing  like  lime  for  this  work.  Can  you  not  apply  it  care- 
fully, and  wash  away  any  that  reaches  your  shrubs,  &c., 
before  it  has  time  to  set  or  injure  them  ? Anything  else 
you  may  use  will  leave  its  mark  too,  and  paraffin-oil  and 
water  would  be  comparatively  useless.— B.  C.  R. 

2897.— Pear  Doyenne  du  Cornice.- This  is  one  of 
the  best  Pears  in  existence,  and  it  is  a good  cropper,  either 
as  a cordon,  a dwarf  bush,  or  a pyramid,  grafted  on  the 
Quince  stock.— J.  D.  E 

2772. — Vine  in  a small  greenhouse. — 

If  you  cut  the  existing  cane  down  to  one  half  its 
length  it  will  still  leave  you  sufficient  length  ©f 
rod  for  fruiting  next  year,  as  it  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  carry  more  than  four  bunches  of 


Grapes.  As  the  Vine  gains  strength  it  will  be 
able  to  bear  a heavier  crop.  You  do  not  say 
how  much  space  you  have  to  spare  for  the  Vine. 
On  the  long-rod  system  you  may  have  as  few 
or  as  many  canes  as  you  like.  My  advice  is  to 
keep  the  Vine  at  one  end  of  the  house,  and  leave 
the  other  for  your  flowers. — J.  C.  0. 

I do  not  quite  understand  your  question  ; but  sup- 
pose you  have  only  allowed  one  rod  to  grow.  If  strong 
enough  and  well  ripened,  this  will  fruit  next  summer,  and 
you  may  take  a bunch  from  each  eye,  if  these  are  not  too 
close.  I should  say  it  would  be  a better  plan  to  have  one, 
two,  or  three  permanent  (horizontal)  rods,  and  fruit  them 
on  the  spur  system  instead.— B.  C.  R. 


HOUSE  ft  WINDOW  GARDENING. 

2082. — Table-plants.  — Flowering  table- 
plants  are  not  considered  nearly  so  good  for  the 
purpose  of  decoration  as  foliage  plants,  such  as 
Palms,  Crotons,  and  Dracrenas  for  instance ; 
these  give  both  colour  and  graceful  appearance, 
combined  with  lightness,  which  cannot  be  had 
in  the  majority  of  flowering  subjects.  Plants 
that  obstruct  the  view  across  the  dinner-table, 
for  instance,  are  not.  considered  so  snitable  for 
decorative  use  as  those  of  a different  character. 
But  where  flowering-plants  are  preferred  to 
foliage- plants  there  is  no  reason  why  the  many 
subjects  obtainable  should  not  be  employed. 
For  the  winter  months  Poinsettias,  Chysanthe- 
mums  of  all  sections,  especially  the  dwarf- 
flowered  single  varieties,  are  capital.  Calanthes, 
with  their  long  arching  spikes  of  various  colours, 
are  well  adapted  for  the  decoration  of  the 
dwelling-house.  Primulas  and  Cyclamens  afford 
rich  masses  of  varied  colours ; so  do  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  where  brightness  is  essential. 
About  Christmas  time  and  onwards,  Roman 
Hyacinths,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Azaleas,  Libonias, 
and  many  kinds  of  bulbs  can  be  employed  for 
this  purpose.  Cinerarias  during  the  months  of 
March  and  April,  or  earlier  if  required,  are 
very  pleasing,  to  be  followed  by  neat  well- 
grown  plants  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  from 
which  abundance  of  variety  can  be  obtained. 
Small  plants  of  various  kinds  of  Roses  are  always 
appreciated.  Gloxinias,  too,  some  persons  much 
admire,  as  the  colour  in  these  is  almost  un- 
limited where  several  strains  are  cultivated,  as 
they  vary  so  much  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
different  vendors,  some  making  a speciality  of 
self-colours,  others  preferring  the  mottled  type. 
Fuchsias  grown  with  one  straight  single  branch 
without  being  pinched,  allowing  the  side-shoots 
to  grow  freely,  make  nice  little  plants,  and  so 
do  Balsams  and  Celosias.  Begonias  of 
the  tuberous-rooted  section  are  everybody’s 
favourites,  I may  say,  and  so  are  Epacrises, 
Heaths,  and  Deutzias  in  the  spring.  Some 
persons  are  partial  to  Acacias  of  various  kinds, 
such  as  armata,  Riceana,  dealbata,  and  longifolia 
magnifica.  Bouvardias,  double  and  single  kinds, 
are  extremely  showy  for  the  winter  months,  and 
are  especially  valuable  afterthe  Chrysanthemums 
are  past  their  best.  Small  plants  of  Pancratium 
fragrans,  with  their  deep-green  leaves  and 
sweetly-scented  pure-white  flowers,  are  every- 
body’s favourites.  There  is  a host  of  stove- 
flowering plants  which  could  be  named,  besides 
many  more  of  the  hardy  section — for  instance, 
Spir:ea  japonica,  which  is  of  such  easy  cultiva- 
tion— but  no  doubt  from  the  lengthy  list  I have 
given  sufficient  can  be  found  to  satisfy  the  wants 
of  “Probo.” — S.  P. 

2688.— Plants  for  a hanging-basket. 

— “ South  S'.afibrdshire  ” will  find  the  fol- 
io ing  all  excellent  for  the  above  purpose, 
and  they  may  be  readily  raised  from  seed  in  a 
greenhouse,  frame,  or  sunny  window  : Single 
Petunias,  Lobelias  of  the  dwarf  class  (blue 
and  white),  Thunbergias  (white  and  yellow), 
Mesembryanthemum  (tricolor)  and  others,  and 
Trop®olnm  canariense  (Canary  Creeper),  though 
the  last  is  of  too  strong-growing  a nature  for 
small  baskets.  For  centre  plants.  Balsams, 
dwarf  Trop®olums,  such  as  King  Theodore,  and 
Cupheas  are  good. — B.  C R. 

2739. — India-rubber-plant. — It  is  perfect  nonsense 
to  say  that  this  plant  has  the  power  of  banishing  flies  from 
the  room  in  which  it  stands.  I have  never  even  heard  of 
this  particular  subject  being  credited  with  the  above 
property  before,  but  though  the  Castor-oil-plant  (Ricinus) 
is  commonly  supposed  to  possess  similar  virtues,  even 
this  statement  should  be  taken  with  a grain  of  salt. — 
B.  C.  R. 


2696  —Oleander  not  flo-wering.— This  plant  re- 
quires stimulant  to  ensure  its  blooming.  Well  watering  is 
necessary  ; but  it  is  not  enough.  A little  liquid-manure, 
especially  when  the  buds  are  developing,  is  necessary  to 
success. — A.  G.  Butler. 


OUR  COLOURED  PLATE. 

OLD  GARDEN  TULIP& 

No  bedding-out  in  our  gardens  can  give  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  colour-splendour  of  a Dutch 
Tulip  farm  in  April,  when  the  early  blooming 
sorts,  used  here  for  forcing  or  spring  bedding, 
are  in  bloom.  There  you  may  see  solid  masses 
of  pure  self-coloured  kinds,  varying  from  a few 
rods  to  two  or  three  acres  in  extent.  An  acre 
of  Vermilion  Brilliant,  or  of  Chrysolora,  or  of 
Artus,  of  Cottage  Maid,  of  the  Tournesols  in- 
variety, or  of  many  other  forms  equally  effec- 
tive, is  a sight  not  easily  forgotten.  Great  care 
is  taken  by- the  best  Dutch  growers  in  selecting 
good  Tulip  grounds,  for  a soil  in  every  way 
fitted  for  other  bulbs — the  Hyacinth,  for  ex- 
ample— will  not  suit  Tulips  nearly  so  well.  As-  j 
you  leave  the  Hague  and  pass  through  the  broad  ; 
meadows  in  the  direction  of  the  capital,  the  eye 
catches  the  brilliant  glints  of  the  Tulips  here- 
and  there,  and  in  all  lights  and  aspects  they  are- 
very  beautiful.  But  with  these  early-flowering 
varieties  we  have  now  nothing  to  do  whatever,, 
our  plate  representing  late-blooming  forms,  by 
some  botanists  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  Tulipa  Gesneriana,  a native  of  Florence 
and  other  parts  of  Italy.  No  matter  whence 
these  late-blooming,  or  florists’  Tulips,  as  they.  > 
are  commonly  called,  were  derived,  they  are  all 
extremely  graceful  in  leafage  and  general  habit 
of  growth  ; they  are  very  variable  in  form,  i 
and  especially  in  colour,  and  to  the  lovers  of 
hardy  old-fashioned  flowers  they  are  peculiarly 
valuable  on  account  of  their  hardihood  andi  i 
vigorous  constitution.  Some  of  the  species — 
our  own  native  wood  Tulip  (T.  sylvestris),  for  i 
example — are  shy  flowering  ; even  the  gorgeous  ! 
T.  Greigi,  introduced  by  Regel,  although  hardy,  | 
does  not  increase  with  facility.  Again,  ' 

On  ORDINARY  SOILS,  Unless  taken  up  after 
blooming  and  planted  at  considerable  trouble 
and  expense,  the  early-flowering  varieties  soon, 
die  out  in  English  gardens  ; but  these  old  late- 
blooming  varieties  live  on  for  years  and  increase- 
rapidly,  especially  on  light,  well-drained  soils. 
Here  on  our  deep,  light  Dublin  alluvium  they 
thrive  perfectly,  and  are  very  beautiful  after-  j 
the  Daffodils  fade  in  May  or  early  in.  j 
June.  For  some  years  past  I have  ob-  ’ 

tained  bulbs  from  many  sources,  and  now 
enjoy  the  sight  of  many  different  kinds  every 
spring.  Along  with  the  varieties  with  white 
and  yellow  grounds  we  also  grow  T.  Ges- 
neriana, T.  fulgens,  and  two  very  beautiful 
self  yellow  forms,  for  which  we  have  no  names. 

I have  said  that  these  old  late  Tulips  will 
thrive  for  years  if  left  in  the  ground,  but  they 
increase  faster,  and  I believe  also  flower  more 
strongly  if  replanted  every  year.  They  may  be 
taken  up  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fade,  and  laid  I 
thinly  on  a mat  in  a cool  shed  to  dry,,  after  ,j 
which  the  roots  can  be  stored  in  boxes  of  dry 
sand  until  September,  which  is  the  best  time  to 
replant  them.  I replant  at  4.  inches  deep,  i 
covering  each  bulb  with  coarse  sand.  The  small 
bulbs  may  be  placed  in  reserve  beds  or  lines, 
and  it  will  strengthen  them  if  their  flower-buds 
be  removed  as  soon  as  they  appear.  The 
technical  names  under  which  these  Tulips  now 
appear  in  catalogues  are  as  “ Fine  mixed,  all 
colours  of  bizarres,  bybloemens,  and  roses,”  and 
they  are  very  cheap  to  purchase  by  the  hundred 
or  the  thousand.  With  them  raay  be  associated 
the  so-called  Parrot-Tulips,  which,  while  of  the 
same  habit  of  growth,  bear  enormously  large 
flowers,  with  lobed,  fringed,  or  lacinia4ed  petals. 
Under  artificial  light  and  in  a warm  room  these 
Tulips  expand  their  gashed  petals,  and-  remind 
oneof  some  outlandish  or  tro.pical  blossoms  rather 
than  as  being  simply  Tulips  from  the  open 
ground.  B. 

2749.— Blinds  for  shading  green- 
house.— I like  your  idea  of  using  the  blinds 
in  winter  as  well  as  summer  immensely.  It  is 
what  I have  often  advocated,  as  it  will  save 
both  fuel  and  labour,  to  say  nothing  about  the 
security  that  the  blinds  will  give  if  drawn  down 
at  night  in  doubtful  weather,  as  a good  thick 
blind  drawn  down  over  the  roof  -will  keep  out 
as  much  as  10  degs.  of  frost.  It  is  unfortunate, 
however,  that  it  requires  two  sets  of  blinds  to 
make  the  plan  quite  a success.  The  Frigi-domo 
canvas  is  what  is  wanted  for  winter,  and  tiffany 
for  the  summer,  as  the  latter  excludes  the  light 
but  little. — J.  C.  C. 
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ROSSS. 

WALL  ROSES. 

Theke  are  not  many  positions  in  which  Roses 
are  grown  where  they  are  more  effective  than 
against  walls,  when  they  are  well  managed.  The 
protection,  also,  thus  afforded  to  the  Tea-scented 
varieties  is  likewise  very  favourable  to  their 
being  so  grown.  Nevertheless,  judging  from 
the  condition  in  which  they  are  often  seen,  Roses 
are  the  least  inviting  of  all  wall-plants.  This 
arises  from  several  causes,  which  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows  : First,  the  selection  of 
unsuitable  kinds  ; second,  after  a few  years  the 
soil  in  which  they  were  first  planted  becomes 
exhausted,  and  sufficient  means  are  not  taken 
to  enrich  it ; another  is  unskilful  training,  which, 
in  the  case  of  strong-growing  sorts,  permits  the 
lower  portion  of  the  wall,  if  a high  one,  to  be- 
come bare  of  young  flower-producing  shoots. 
The  most  prevalent  reason,  however,  of  such  an 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  wall-trained  Roses  is 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  insects  in  check. 
Roses,  more  than  the  majority  of  • — 
plants,  are  very  susceptible  to  the 
attacks  of  insects  when  trained  to  a 
wall — pests  to  which  they  are  more 
particularly  subject  being  aphides, 
red-spider,  and  the  Rose-maggot. 

The  difficulty  in  having  the  plants 
free  from  the  worst  of  these  pests  is 
greater  under  these  circumstances  on 
account  of  the  walls  offering  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  effective  application  of 
any  kind  of  liquid,  excepting  clean 
water,  for  their  destruction ; as 
most  of  the  insecticides  used  in  a 
liquid  state,  including  Tobacco- 
water,  leave  an  objectionable  appear- 
ance on  the  walls,  unless  washed  off 
with  clean  water  before  they  are  al- 
lowed to  become  dry,  in  which  case, 
whatever  is  used  to  destroy  the  in- 
sects is  also  washed  off  the  plants  be- 
fore it  has  effected  the  desired  object. 

Since,  however,  paraffin-oil,  used  in 
a very  much  diluted  state,  has  proved 
to  be  such  an  effectual  insecticide 
without  injuring  the  plants,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  cheap  and  also  does 
not  leave  traces  on  the  wall,  it 
answers  the  purpose  well,  and  there- 
by the  worst  drawback  connected 
with  the  culture  of  wall  - trained 
Roses  is  overcome. 

Peevektion  is  always  better 
than  cure,  and  as  soon  as  the  Roses 
are  pruned  and  nailed  to  the  wall, 
or  tied  to  the  trellises,  they  should 
have  a good  washing  by  either  syringe 
or  garden-engine  with  paraffin-water 
(a  wineglassful  of  paraffin  in  three 
gallons  of  water  kept  well  stirred), 
for,  although  it  may  be  supposed  that 
severe  frosts  destroy  the  eggs  of 
aphides,  yet  that  is  not  the  case.  One 
recommendation  which  Roses  against 
walls  possess  is  that,  except  in  the 
most  unfavourable  part  of  the  coun- 
try, they  thrive  better  on  east,  or 
even  northern  aspects,  than  they  do 
on  the  southern  ones,  which  is  no 
small  advantage,  for  on  a northern 
aspect  there  are  few  other  plants 
that  will  flower  successfully.  As  to  sorts, 
few,  if  any,  Roses  are  better  than  the  fol- 
lowing short  list  of  well-known  kinds  ; Ches- 
hunt  Hybrid  (here  figured),  Jules  Margottin, 
Online  Forestier,  Fellenberg,  Lamarque,  Ophirie, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Climbing  Devoniensis,  Pink 
Rover,  Climbing  Victor  Verdier,  and,  in  warm 
localities,  Marechal  Niel.  Many  a gloomy-look- 
ing  and  unsightly  wall,  instead  of  being  an  eye- 
sore, might  be  made  attractive  if  clothed  with 
well-selected  Roses  and  carefully  attended  to. 
But  for  this  purpose,  perhaps,  more  than  in  any 
other  position,  it  is  requisite  that  the  plants  be 
either  on  their  own  roots  or  grafted  very  low, 
for  unless  young  shoots  are  produced  annually 
from  the  base,  the  essential  point — the  thorough 
vigour  of  the  lower  branches — to  a well-furnished 
Rose-wall  is  absent.  The  Roses  should  be 
planted  in  good  loamy  compost,  well  drained  in 
wet  localities,  and  abundance  of  liquid  nourish- 
ment be  given  in  dry  summer  weather,  and 
frequent  syringings  in  hot  weather  overhead 
are  of  great  benefit.  B. 


PROTECTING  TEA  ROSES. 

I DO  not  wish  to  disturb  the  pleasant  dreams  of 
“A.  H.”  (see  Gaedehing,  Dec.  20th,  1890,  p. 
589).  I can  only  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  Roses, 
that  he  will  not  wake  up  at  the  close  of  the 
winter  and  find  that  his  Tea  Roses  have  suffered 
from  the  cold.  I do  not  say  that  it  may  be  so; 
but  if  it  should  happen,  as  it  has  done  before, 
he  will  not  be  the  first  individual  who  has 
had  a similar  experience.  In  recommend- 
ing that  some  protection  be  given  to  plants 
of  this  class  of  Roses  in  open  beds  or  borders, 
I was  only  advising  what  I have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  do  in  practice.  Before  I penned  the 
remarks  to  which  “A.  H.”  alludes  my  own 
plants  had  already  had  their  stems  covered  up 
to  a height  of  6 inches  with  coal-ashes.  “ A.  H.” 
may  depend  upon  it  that  I should  not  have 
done  this  had  not  experience  shown  it  to  be 
necessary.  It  may  be  that  Tea  Roses  are  not 
so  hardy  in  the  west  of  England  as  further 
south.  I,  however,  do  know  that  even  in  the 
reputedly  favourable  climate  of  Devonshire  they 
are  not  so  hardy  as  A.  H.”  assumes  them  to 


Plants  in  Ocr  Rbabbrs’  Gardens  : Rose  Cheshunt  Hybrid  on  a wall. 
Engraved  for  Gardening  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by 
Mr.  G.  Tallents,  Coddington  House,  Newark,  Notts. 


be,  in  proof  of  which  I could  take  him  to  a 
certain  nursery  where  there  were  two  large  plan- 
tations containing  many  hundreds  of  plants, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  were  killed 
down  to  the  ground-line  by  the  cold  freez- 
ing wind  that  swept  over  them  in  the  early 
part  of  February  last.  If  such  a thing  occurs 
in  Devonshire,  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  same  thing  may  happen  elsewhere.  That 
it  has  happened  in  other  places  I have  had 
painful  experience  of.  At  the  same  time  I must 
point  out  that  the  degree  of  shelter  from  belts 
of  shrubs,  or  other  surrounding  objects,  makes 
a great  difference  in  the  effect  of  the  cold  upon 
the  plants.  “ A.  H.”  asks  if  anyone  can  point 
out  what  inherent  defect  has  caused  the  tender- 
ness in  these  Roses  ? All  I can  say  is  that  there 
are  degrees  of  hardiness  in  other  plants  as  well 
as  Roses  ; that  being  so,  I see  no  reason  to 
question  its  existence  in  this  class  of  plants 
when  so  many  different  cultivators,  in  widely 
different  places,  have  found  to  their  coat  that  it 
is  so.  J.  C.  C 


275G.  — Marechal  Niel  Roaes  in  a. 
greenhouse. — It  is  not  a question  whether 
the  roots  are  inside  or  outside  the  house  about 
this  Rose  growing  and  flowering,  as  sometimes- 
they  do  as  well  one  way  as  the  other.  The 
question  is  how  to  get  the  plants  to  start  grow- 
ing vigorously  when  they  show  no  disposition 
to  do  so.  I frankly  tell  you  I cannot  make  them 
do  so,  nor  either  can  I explain  why  one  plant 
refuses  to  grow,  while  another  sends  out  long 
and  strong  shoots  in  all  directions.  The  only 
consolation  I can  get  out  of  the  strange  be- 
haviour of  this  Rose  is  that  it  has  puzzled  much 
cleverer  men  than  I am,  and  there  I must  leave 
it.  With  regard  to  your  plant,  if  you  have  no 
border  inside  the  house  you  did  quite  right  in 
putting  it  outside.  But  you  ought  to  have 
adopted  some  means  of  protecting  the  outside 
stem  before  this.  Make  some  neat  haybands, 
and  wrap  round  the  stem,  and  lay  some  dry 
litter  over  the  roots. — J.  C.  C. 

This  Rose  cannot  be  flowered  to  any  ex.- 

tent  in  small  pots.  To  do  any  good  large-sized  oneo- 
are  required,  and  then  the  plant  must  be  grown 
very  strongly  and  well  to  be  at  aD 
satisfactory.  It  will  stand  a much 
better  chance  now  that  it  is  plantecl 
out,  provided  the  soil  in  the  border 
is  of  a suitable  nature  and  well 
drained.  But  the  stem  must  be  pro- 
tected by  wrapping  it  with  haybands, 
or  the  like,  where  it  is  exposed  to 
the  open  air,  especially  if  the  green- 
house is  kept  at  all  warm,  and  during, 
this  severe  weather  the  roots  ought  to- 
be  covered  with  a layer  of  strawy- 
manure,  Fern,  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre  — 
B.  C.  R. 

2764.— Climbing  Roses  in  a. 
verandah,. — Your  proposal  to  grow 
Roses  in  tubs  to  furnish  the  roof  and 
pillars  of  your  verandah  is  quite  prac- 
ticable. My  only  objection  to  the  plan 
was  that  it  would  be  attended  with 
some  amount  of  labour  in  watering, 
and  the  possibility  of  the  waste  water 
proving  a nuisance.  You  had  better 
have  one  long  deep  box  at  each  end  the 
width  of  the  verandah.  The  boxes 
should  be  at  least  1 foot  wide  and 
15  inches  deep,  inside  measure.  Holes- 
should  be  made  in  the  bottom  for  the 
waste  water  to  escape,  and  over  the 
holes  some  rough  potsherds  should  be 
placed.  The  boxes  may  then  be  filled 
with  the  best  soil  available.  Gocd 
turfy  loam,  mixed  with  coarse  sand, 
is  the  best.  If  this  is  not  at  command- 
you  must  use  the  best  soil  you  can  get 
from  the  kitchen  garden.  The  best 
sorts  of  Roses  for  your  purpose  are  : 
W.  A.  Richardson,  Reve  d'Or,  and 
Solfaterre.  These  belong  to  the  Nois- 
ette section.  Madame  Berard  is  a 
good  strong  grower  for  such  a posi- 
tion. If  you  prefer  Roses  with  dif- 
ferent shades  of  red  you  may  select 
Waltham  Climber  No.  1,  Cheshunt 
Hybrid,  and  the  Red  Glory  (Reine- 
Marie  Henriette).  You  had  better  pro- 
cure the  plants  in  pots,  and  plant 
them  about  the  end  of  March.  I feel 
sure  you  will  not  object  to  my  saying 
that,  if  it  was  my  case,  I should 
make  small  holes  in  the  asphalte 
walk  and  carefully  take  out  the  old  soil  and  put 
in  fresh,  and  plant  standards  high  enough  to 
reach  up  to  the  floor.  Any  careful  man  could 
do  this.  You  need  only  leave  a small  space 
open  round  the  stems  about  1 foot  over  to  enable 
you  to  water  the  plants  occasionally. — J.  C.  C. 

2753.— Moving  Roses.— Under  certain  conditions  it. 
is  a good  plan  to  transplant  Roses  in  the  way  here  indi- 
cated. I have  often  done  so  with  advantage  after  the 
Roses  have  occupied  the  ground  for  sonae  time,  especially 
in  the  case  of  dwarf  Roses  grown  in  masses.- E.  H. 

It  is  the  practice  of  some  gardeners  to 

lift  their  Roses  every  few  years,  and  replant 
them  again  ; but  I do  not  agree  with  it,  because 
it  is  my  idea  that  we  cannot  have  our  Roses  too 
vigorous.  This  lifting,  however,  has  a tendency 
to  check  the  vigour  that  I look  upon  as  so 
desirable.  I may  remark  that  the  heavier  and 
stronger  the  soil,  the  better  the  plants  will  bear 
the  move. — .J.  C.  C. 

The  gardener  was  right  in  removing  the 

Roses.  They  ought  to  be  removed  and  re- 
planted eveiy  third  year,  Wliietber  the  manner 
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of  remov'al  was  right  is  another  question.  The 
best  way  to  treat  a bed  of  Roses  that  it  is 
intended  to  remove  is  to  dig  up  two  or  three 
rows  at  the  end  of  the  bed.  Begin  to  trench 
over  the  ground  where  the  Roses  have  been 
taken  up,  and  as  the  work  proceeds  dig  up  the 
other  Roses,  replanting  them  on  the  newly- 
moved  ground  as  the  trenches  are  turned  over. 
Trenching  the  ground  is  better  than  digging  it. 
The  soil  is  in  the  best  condition  for  planting 
when  it  is  newly  turned  over.  If  a heavy  rain 
should  intervene  before  the  Roses  canbe  planted, 
the  ground  will  get  soddened  with  water,  and 
moving  it  in  that  state  is  bad  for  the  Roses  ; 
or  a storm  of  frost  and  snow  may  occur,  which 
might  be  worse.  The  ground  should  be  trenched 
lo  inches  or  18  inches  deep,  and  a layer  of 
manure  be  placed  in  the  bottom.— J.  D.  E. 

If  the  plants  have  occupied  the  ground 
for  a number  of  years,  and  the  soil  has,  conse- 
■quently,  become  considerably  exhausted,  the 
treatment  described  is  right  enough.  But 
supposing  them  to  have  been  planted  within 
the  last  year  or  two,  and  the  ground  to  have 
been  properly  trenched  and  manured  for  them 
previously,  such  a course  is  unnecessary,  and 
iv  would  have  been  better  to  proceed  as  you 
^iigoSst — viz.,  the  surface  pricked  up,  and  atop- 
dressing  of  manure  applied.  It  would,  however, 
have  been  wiser  to  have  lifted  and  replanted  the 
Roses  in  November  rather  than  so  late,  if  it  had 
to  be  done  at  all.— B.  C.  R. 


2076. — Treatment  of  Lilium  aura- 

tum.— “A  Subscriber,”  who  says  that  his 
this  beautiful  Lily  have  been  “dried 
off,  asks  how  they  should  be  treated  now?  My 
reply  is  that  the  Lilium  auratum  should  never 
be  dried  off  so  as  to  lose  the  whole  of  its  roots, 
for,  although  they  are  imported  in  a rootless 
condition,  there  is  no  need  for  this  happening 
after  you  have  once  got  them  established  in 
pots.  My  plan  is,  as  soon  as  the  flowers  fade, 
to  set  the  pots  out  in  a sunny  place,  where  the 
bulbs  can  ripen  off  naturally,  and  water  is 
gradually  withheld  ; but  if  left  on  the  soil  the 
roots  will  never  get  so  dry  as  to  perish.  And  as 
■simn  as  the  foliage  is  quite  dead  the  tops  are  cut 
off,  and  the  bulbs  are  repotted  at  once,  and  set 
in  a cool-house,  pit,  or  shed,  secure  from  frost ; 
but  no  water  is  given  until  the  spring,  as  the 
soil  will  keep  quite  moist  enough  to  maintain 
the  roots  fresli  and  gently  growing  until  the 
increase  of  solar  heat  causes  both  tops  and  roots 
to  grow  again  vigorously. — J.  G.  H. 

— ^ These  ought  to  be  past  the  drying-off 

period  long  ago.  October  is  a good  month  in 
which  to  repot  the  established  bulbs.  Certainly, 
this  ought  to  be  done  without  any  more  delay. 
Remove  the  old  flower-stems  with  all  the  roots 
attached  to  them,  but  disturb  the  roots  as  little 
as  possible  that  are  attached  to  the  base  of  the 
bulbs.  In  repotting  let  the  crown  of  the  bulbs 
be  1 inch  below  the  surface.  Do  not  fill  the 
pots  too  full,  as  it  is  well  to  add  an  inch  and  a 
half  or  so  of  rich  surface-dressing  when  the 
etems  have  grown  a foot  high. — J.  D.  E. 

The  bulbs  ought  not  to  have  been  dried 
off.  The  chances  are  that  they  are  now  worth- 
less ; but  you  can  pot  them  up,  on  the  chance 
of  tneir  recovering,  in  well-drained  6-inch  pots, 
in  a mixture  of  fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould,  sharp 
sand,  ana  well-decayed  stable-manure.  Keep 
dry  until  the  shoots  appears  above  ground,  and 
thenceforward  keep  them  reasonably  moist  with 
rain-water.  As  soon  as  flower-buds  appear  give 
a little  weak  liquid-manure  about  oqce  a week. 
— A.  G.  Butler. 

2707.— Carnation  cuttings. — It  is  far 
too  late  to  plant  out  Carnations  at  Christmas- 
tide.  Besides,  cuttings  taken  off  and  planted 
about  the  end  of  August,  would  not  be  well 
rooted.  It  is  much  better  to  propagate  the 
Carnation  by  layering.  I would  only  advise 
taking  cuttings  when  the  shoots  are  growing 
from  the  stems,  and  are  too  far  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground  to  be  safely  bent  down  to  it.  All 
the  shoots  close  to  the  base  of  the  stem  should 
be  layered  about  the  end  of  July  or  early  in 
August.  The  cuttings  should  be  put  in  early  in 
August  under  close  bell  or  hand-glasses.  The 
glass^  must  be  removed  for  a few  minutes  daily 
to  wipe  the  moisture  from  it,  else  the  cuttings 
will  damp  off.  The  plants  referred  to  in  this 
query  cannot  be  planted  out  until  fine  weather 
in  the  spring,  but  they  will  not  do  nearly  so 


well  as  those  layered  or  propagated  from 
cuttings  a month  earlier,  and  which  have  been 
planted  out  early  in  the  mouth  of  October. — 
J.  D.  E. 


SINGLE  DAHLIAS. 

Although  there  is  not  now  the  rage  for  this  sec- 
tion that  existed  a v'ery  few  years  ago,  they  have 
still  numerous  admirers,  and  being  of  a very 
vigorous  and  floriferous  nature,  the  plants  are  of 
great  value  for  ordinary  garden  decoration  as 
well  as  for  supplying  cut  flowers.  The  freedom 
with  which  the  blossoms  are  produced  is  indeed 
one  of  the  strongest  points  of  this  section,  and 
from  a very  few  plants  one  may  “ cut  and  come 
again,”  as  the  phrase  goes,  during  a long  season, 
and  yet  always  find  plenty  of  flowers  again  ne.xt 
day.  A few  years  ago  I planted  out  about  half 
an  acre  of  seedling  plants  of  these  Dahlias,  and 
though  the  ground  was  rather  rough  and  had  no 
manure  they  produced  more  flowers  than  I 
could  make  use  of,  though  as  my  demand  for  cut- 
bloom  was  then  a large  one,  I cut  them  liter- 
ally by  cartloads.  Especially  when  raised  from 
seed  the  plants  grow  very  rapidly  after  they  are 
once  up  ; and  planted  at  the  same  time  as  those 
of  any  of  the  other  sections  they  will  be  in  full 
flower,  while  only  a stray  blossom  here  and 
there  can  be  found  on  plants  of  the  Show,  Cactus, 
and  Pompon  sections.  In  the  instance  referred 
to  the  plants  were  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
March  in  boxes  on  a greenhouse  shelf  ; from 
these  they  were  pricked  out  into  other  boxes  and 
planted  out  directly  from  them  early  in  June,  not 
having  been  in  a pot  from  first  to  last.  The  flowers 
were  excellent,  very  varied  in  colour,  some  being 
prettily  marked,  and  very  few  bad  or  indifferent 
ones  among  the  lot.  The  great  defect  of  these 
single  flowers,  pretty  as  they  are,  is  their  unfor- 
tunate liability  to  drop  to  pieces  soon  after  being 
cut,  often  within  a few  hours.  For  this  there 
appears  to  be  no  cure  ; the  fault  is  inherent  and 
cannot  be  eradicated.  It  is  worth  knowing, 
however,  that  if  cut  shortly  after  they  expand — 
certainly  not  beyond  the  next  day — and  in  the 
cool  of  the  early  morning,  while  wet  with  dew, 
they  stand  much  better,  and  when  kept  in  a 
cool  and  shady  place  afterwards  I have  had 
them  last  a week  or  more  in  water  when  these 
precautions  were  observed.  The  universal  de- 
sire for  very  large  flowers  has  fortunately  been 
ignored  by  the  raisers  of  the  bulk  of  this  unde- 
niably charming  section,  and  the  blossoms  of  the 
majority  of  the  named  varieties  now  in  commerce 
are  of  very  moderate  size  only,  substance  of 
petal,  a neat  and  well-opened  flower,  combined 
with  rich  and  pure  colours,  and  distinct,  or  in 
some  cases  quaint,  markings  having  been  liappily 
aimed  at  rather  than  mere  size.  A very  large 
number  of 

Named  varieties  liave  been  sent  out  during 
the  last  few  years ; but  many  of  these  are 
little,  if  at  all,  superior  to  the  pick  of  a good 
batch  of  seedlings  that  anyone  can  raise, 
and  for  ordinary  decorative  purposes  I prefer 
seedlings  of  a good  strain  as  being  far  less  costly 
than  choice  named  kinds,  even  more  vigorous 
and,  of  course,  entirely  dispensing  with  the  care 
and  labour  attached  to  storing  and  keeping  the 
old  roots  through  the  winter  and  propagating 
them  by  means  of  cuttings  in  the  spring.  There 
are,  however,  exceptions  to  the  above,  and  I 
recently  noticed  the  following  among  a large 
collection  as  being  above  the  average  and  really 
beautiful  flowers  :— H.  M.  Stanley  (new),  pure- 
white,  the  base  of  each  petal  of  a rich  scarlet 
hue,  forming  a ring  of  that  colour  round  the  eye, 
very  pretty  and  striking  ; Victoria,  white,  with 
a distinct  edge  of  bright-scarlet,  a really  hand- 
some flower,  which  has  been  awarded  no  less 
than  five  first-class  certificates  ; W.  G.  Harvey, 
yellow  and  buff,  good  ; Duchess  of  Albany, 
white,  edged  with  orange-buff,  a curious-looking 
and  by  no  means  unpleasing  flower  ; Northern 
Star  (new),  golden-yellow,  with  a deep-red  stripe 
down  the  centre  of  each  petal  ; Miss  Rams- 
bottom,  a fine  rosy-pink  flower  ; Formosa, 
dazzling-scarlet ; Duchess  of  Westminster,  the 
best  white  ; Gen.  Gordon,  rosy-crimson,  with 
orange  centre ; Scotch  Lassie,  a light-orange 
flower,  distinctly  striped  with  scarlet,  striking 
l)ut  too  bizarre-looking  to  be  really  beautiful  ; 
Mr.  Kennett,  bright-yellow,  streaked  with 
scarlet ; Miss  Roberts,  the  best  pure-yellow ; 
and  Mr.  Rose,  distinctly  marked  with  numerous 
stripes  of  white  and  bright  rosy-red.  The  old 
Paragon  is  still  a great  favourite,  but  does  not 


seem  to  succeed  as  well  as  it  used  to  do.  Con- 
spicua,  white,  shaded  with  magenta  and  maroon 
towards  the  centre,  is  also  a very  handsome 
kind.  ^ Q B 

2684. — Concrete  flooring  in  a conser- 
vatory.— I have  had  to  do  with  several  houses 
in  which  the  floors  consisted  of  concrete,  and, 
on  the  whole,  I consider  it  fairly  satisfactory. 
It  is  firm  and  clean,  and  its  chief  fault  is  that  it  is 
apt  to  become  very  dry,  so  that  water  needs  to 
be  thrown  about  frequently  in  hot  weather,  or 
when  much  firing  is  used.  I do  not,  however, 
consider  it  by  any  means  the  best  material  for 
the  purpose,  and  should  prefer  red  or  black  tiles 
(unglazed),  or,  at  any  rate,  the  adoption  of  tiled 
or  concrete  pathways,  with  gravel,  shingle,  or 
ballast  under  the  stages. — B.  C.  R. 

I have  always  had  concrete  flooring  ; it 

is  better  in  every  way  than  a boarded  floor, 
which  is  likely  to  harbour  vermin  of  all  kinds, 
and  becomes  damp  and  cold  to  the  feet.  My 
present  conservatory  is  concreted  and  cemented 
under  the  staging,  but  tiled  over  the  whole  cen- 
tral area  and  up  to  the  back  wall ; for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  a dead  level  of  cement  would  be 
quite  as  useful,  though  less  ornamental  than 
tiling  ; the  latter  is,  perhaps,  a little  easier  to 
clean.— A.  G.  Butler. 

2691.  — Building  a forcing-house. — 
Whether  a forcing-house  should  have  side-lights 
depends  a good  deal  on  the  purpose  for  which 
you  require  it.  If  it  is  for  such  subjects  as 
French  Beans,  Cucumbers,  and  Melons,  you 
may  dispense  with  side-lights  if  you  put  in  some 
ventilators  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  air.  If 
you  require  the  house  for  forcing  flowering 
plants  into  bloom  you  had  better  have  side° 
lights  at  least  18  inches  high,  and  build  the 
house  on  level  ground.  If  it  is  wanted  for  the 
first-mentioned  subjects  you  may  sink  the  centre 
path  2 feet  deep. — J.  C.  C. 

— • — It  is  certainly  not  necessary  that  a 
forcing-house  should  be  constructed  with  side- 
lights. The  roof- ventilators  supply  all  the  air 
that  is  required  while  forcing  is  being  carried 
on,  though  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  be  able 
to  admit  air  at  the  sides  by  means  of  openings 
(wooden  flaps  or  the  like)  towards  the  autumn. 
“ Enthusiast  ” is  right  in  saying  that  the 
majority  of  market  plants  are  produced  in 
houses  without  side-lights,  and,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  many  and,  I might  say,  most  of  the  finest 
plants  the  world  produces  are  grown  in  houses 
destitute  of  any  glass  or  openings  at  the  sides 
whatever.  Build  your  house  entirely  on  the 
level  ground  ; the  path  may  be  sunk  6 inches 
or  a foot  if  the  situation  is  high  and  dry,  but 
not  otherwise. — B.  C.  R. 

2766. — A lean-to  conservatory  facing 
east. — I wish  to  thank  this  correspondent  for 
the  additional  information  sent,  as  I like  to 
master  such  subjects  when  it  is  possible  to  do 
so,  and  I think  I have  now  done  so  without  any 
manner  of  doubt.  My  first  surmise  that  the 
house  was  insufficiently  ventilated  is  supported 
by  the  last  communication  from  “ Young 
Green.”  All  the  trouble  has  been  caused  by  the 
want  of  sufficient  space  for  the  heated  air  to 
escape  at  the  toji  of  the  house.  The  blinds  no 
doubt  reduced  the  temperature  somewhat,  but 
that  was  not  enough.  As  I said  in  my  last 
reply,  a structure  facing  east  will  get  over- 
heated in  the  morning  if  there  are  no  means  of 
the  heated  air  to  eseape  in  sufficient  volume  to 
reduce  it  to  something  approximate  to  the  out- 
side temperature.  If  you  make  the  existing 
ventilators  to  open  12  inches  wide  instead  of 
6 inches,  and  introduce  another  ventilator  at  each 
end,  as  near  the  top  as  you  can,  I think  you  will 
succeed.  I presume  the  ends  are  of  glass.  If 
so,  you  may  introduce  an  opening  .3  feet  high  in 
the  sash  next  the  wall  ; this  is  often  done,  and 
answers  very  well.  I also  advise  you  to  have 
two  more  openings  in  the  front  wall,  and  not  to 
quite  close  the  top  ventilators  at  night  during 
the  summer. — J.  C.  C. 

2712  —Constructing  and  heating  a 
stove-house. — I think  that,  on  the  whole, 
you  will  find  a hot-water  tank,  covered  over  as 
you  suggest,  in  the  centre  of  the  proposed  house 
an  advantage,  especially  if  you  intend  growing 
Caladiums,  Gloxinias,  and  other  moisture-loving 
subjects.  Have  the  brickwork  very  firmly  put 
together  with  Portland  cement,  and  the  tank, 
which  may  be  about  2 feet  deep,  entirely  lined 
with  a good  coating  of  the  same.  Cover  it  over 
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■with  sheets  of  corrugated  galvanised  iron,  laid 
on  suitable  bearers,  and  on  this  place  0 inches 
of  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  in  which  to  plunge  the  pots, 
&c.  The  chief  objections  to  these  tanks  is  that 
they  so  often  leak  when  the  pipes  enter,  for  no 
cement  made  can  stand  the  force  of  the  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  the  pipes.  The  best 
way  to  get  over  this  difficulty  is  to  bring  the 
connectiops  in  through  pieces  of  larger  pipe  set 
in  the  brickwork,  with  an  india-rubber  ring 
between  them,  which  will  give  as  ref|uired,  and 
yet  prevent  leakage.  If  you  get  too  much 
moisture,  let  the  tank  go  dry. — B.  C.  B. 

BEAUTIFUL  HOUSES  AND  GARDENS 
WITHOUT  TERRACES. 

Anyone  who  travels  through  the  country  and 
notices  the  doings  of  the  so-called  landscape- 
gardeners  is  generally  regaled  with  too  much 
terrace,  we  think.  We  see  terraces  in  the  most 
fitting  places ; but  many  an  otherwise  pretty  land- 
scape is  spoiled  by  them,  as  is  also  the  foreground 
of  the  house  itself,  cutting  up  as  they  do  many 
a beautiful  garden.  If  people  open  their  eyes 
they  can  see  many  pleasant  gardens  as  they 
travel,  which  may  suggest  how  much  more  easy 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

BOTTOM- HEAT  FOR  FORCING. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that,  in  order  to  force 
bulbs,  such  as  Hyacinths,  &c. , Lilies  of  the 
Valley,  and  even  such  hardy  or  half-hardy 
shrubs  as  are  frequently  employed  for  this 
purpose  and  so  forth,  and  get  them  in  early  and 
in  a satisfactory  manner,  bottom-heat  is 
essential,  and  a forcing-house  is  not  con- 
sidered complete  without  one  or  more  hot- 
beds. There  are  a few  exceptions,  I admit,  but, 
generally  speaking,  I believe  it  will  be  found 
that  even  in  early  forcing  operations  bottom- 
heat  is  not  of  nearly  so  much  importance  as 
many  imagine,  and  that,  as  a rule,  it  may  be 
dispensed  with  altogether,  and  yet  equally  good 
results  be  obtain  ed.  It  appears  to  me  that  to  apply 
bottom-heat  to  anything  that  flowers  naturally 
in  the  spring  is  against  nature,  and,  therefore, 
unnecessary,  if  not  actually  wrong — that  is, 
where  the  plants  are  already  well  furnished 
with  roots.  The  warmth  that  causes  Hyacinths, 
Tulips,  Dielytras,  or,  indeed,  any  kind  of  spring- 
flowering  root  or  bulb,  to  burst  into  growth  and 
blossom  comes  to  them  from  above,  not  from 


given,  the  majority  actually  succeed  best  when 
standing  on  a comparatively  cool  and  moist 
bottom.  The  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  usually 
supposed  to  require  bottom-heat  in  order  to 
force  it  well,  but  the  finest  batches  I have  ever 
seen  were  grown  on  a cool  bottom — -standing 
beneath  the  stages  in  a warm  house,  in  fact-— 
and  well  buried  up  in  fibre  until  the  growth 
began  to  show  through,  and  as  this,  in  common 
with  other  Lilies,  never  forms  fresh  roots  until 
after  the  flowers  are  over,  I cannot  see  the 
object  of  trying  to  encourage  them.  The  same 
thing  applies  in  the  case  of  all  hardy  plants 
and  shrubs  that  are  already  well  established 
and  rooted,  but  if  otherwise,  a gentle  bottom- 
heat  may  be  found  of  use.  B.  C.  R. 


Lawn  garden  at  Pendell  Court.  A terraodeas  houae  aud  garden. 


and  simple  the  foreground  is  when  treated  in 
quite  a different  way — as  in  the  annexed  illustra- 
tion, for  instance.  The  terrace  is  only  good  and 
desirable  on  steep  ground  where  it  is  necessary. 
Under  the  conditions  in  which  the  terrace  at  first 
began  to  be  used  in  gardens— on  the  sharp  slopes 
of  the  hills  in  Greece  and  Italy,  to  enable  the 
occupier  to  cultivate  the  smallest  crop  on 
those  hills — rough  terrace-walls  had  to  be  made 
of  the  stones  lying  about.  That  is  the 
whole  reason  or  purpose  of  a terrace,  and, 
therefore,  carrying  it  out  on  the  level  plains  of 
England,  and  in  situations  wholly  unsuitable,  is 
anything  but  artistic,  causing  vain  expense  and 
show,  the  money  being  spent  in  architecture 
which  ought  to  be  laid  out  in  the  garden. 
Throwing  upperhapsbeautifully-formed  and  easy 
ground  into  unnatural  and  ridiculous  formations 
makes  gardening  very  much  more  difficult  for 
everybody,  and  more  expensive,  and  very  often 
entirely  cuts  off  a fine  view  from  the  win- 
dows. There  is  nothing  in  terrace-gardening, 
quietly  and  sensibly  done,  to  prevent  one  having 
the  most  delightful  kind  of  garden  ; in  fact, 
good  gardeners  are  always  glad  to  have  walls  to 
cover,  because  it  is  very  easy  to  turn  them  into 
a garden.  In  all  places  where  they  are  really 
wanted  may  be  seen  most  beautiful  effects  on 
properly-planted  terrace  walls. 


beneath,  and  unquestionably  the  average  tem- 
perature of  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the 
spring-time  and  early  summer  is  some  degrees 
higher  than  that  of  the  soil  0 inches  or  1 foot 
below.  This  teaches  us  a very  plain  lesson, 
and  we  cannot  do  better  at  any  time  than 
imitate  Nature  as  closely  as  possible,  making 
allowance,  however,  for  altered  or  artificial 
circumstances,  but  in  this  case  none  is  plainly 
necessary.  Where  the 

Formation  of  fresh  roots  is  desired  before 
the  flowering  takes  place  it  is  different,  and 
here  bottom-heat  becomes  a valuable,  if  not 
actually  indispensable,  aid.  No  plant  could  be 
mentioned  that  is  so  greatly  benefited  by  the 
application  of  bottom-heat  in  the  early  stages 
as  Spirsea  (Astilbe)  japonica,  this  plant  never 
succeeding  nearly  so  well  as  when  the  roots  are 
in  active  growth  before  the  tops  begin  to  move 
much.  Indeed,  it  is  only  by  the  aid  of  bottom- 
heat  that  this  fine  subject  can  be  satisfactorily 
forced  early  in  the  season.  But  Hyacinths  and 
moat  other  things  usually  employed  in  this 
way  are,  or  should  be,  well  furnished  with  roots 
before  growth  commences,  and  when  this  is  the 
case  bottom-heat  is  not  wanted  ; a genial  and 
almost  brisk  top-heat,  with  abundance  of  light, 

I and  frequent  overhead  waterings,  being  the 
I most  important  conditions  ; and,  these  being 


PLANTS  FOR  AN  UNHEATED  GREEN- 
HOUSE. 

The  cold,  or  unheated,  greenhouse  is  getting  a 
fair  trial  this  winter,  and  doubtless  many  who 
have  kept  plants  safely  in  them  for  ^me  win- 
ters past  will  come  to  grief  now.  For  here, 
on  the  south  coast,  we  had  the  glass  down  to 
17  degs.  or  15  degs.  of  frost  in  November,  with 
more  or  less  frost  every  night  since  ; and  only  in 
well-heated  houses  can  Primulas,  Cinerarias,  ana 
similar  plants  be  called  safe.  It  is  one  of  the  glori- 
ous  uncertainties  of  our  climate  that  we  can  keep 
yellow  Calceolarias  out-of-doors  for  three  or  four 
winters  following,  and  then  for  a like  period  it  is 
only  in  well-covered  or  heated  structures  that 
we  can  keep  them  safe  ; and  I would  advise 
those  who  have  no  heating  apparatus  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  anything  of  doubtful  hardi- 
ness, as  it  is  so  very  vexatious  to  find  that, 
after  growing  such  plants  as  Gmerarias, 
Primulas,  &c.,  up  to  near  the  flowering  stage, 
that  they  are  blackened  and  rotted  by  frost,  lor 
that  a very  slight  frost  in  the 
them  needs  no  argument  to  prove.  Cold  irames 
that  can  be  well  covered  are  far  preferable  to 
cold  houses,  for  by  the  aid  of  external  coverings 
many  plants  may  be  safely  carried  through 
even  a severe  winter ; and  in  the  cold  house  i 
would  only  leave  such  things  as  at  least  half-a- 
dozen  degrees  of  frost  will  not  injure,  ihere 
are  plenty  of  hardy  Ferns  quite  as  beautiful  as 
the  tender  ones.  Camellias  and  Aza,leas  are  not 
easily  hurt  when  dormant.  Aralia  Sieboldi, 
Myrtles,  Genistas,  Yuccas,  &c.— in  fa,ct,  there 
is  no  need  to  complain  of  any  lack  of  variety, 
even  for  the  cold  house  in  the  most  severe  win- 
ter, but  it  is  far  better  to  be  prepared  in  time  ; 
and  anyone  having  anything  at  all  tender  in  sue  i 
structures  will  be  wise  to  remove  them  to  the 
windows  of  the  living-rooms,  so  that  they  may 
not  be  caught  by  a still  severer  visitation  and 
destroyed.  J-  Cl.j  Hantb. 

A beautiful  Grass  (Panicum  plicatum). 

I would  like  to  call  attention  to  this  very 

beautiful  Grass,  v,ihich,  when  fairly  developed, 
rivals  a Palm  in  its  graceful  beauty.  It  gro-ws 
freely  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  rapidly 
reaching  a height  of  5 feet  or  C feet,  with  large 
plicate  leaves  2 feet  to  3 feet  long  and  otters 
over  4 inches  in  width,  which  curve 
strongly  suggestive  of  a simple  fronded  Palm.  If 
kept  cut  back  it  throws  up  numerous  shoots, 
which  are  very  useful  for  mixing  with  cut 
flowers,  but  if  allowed  to  go  on  unmolested,  it 
is,  I think,  still  more  effective,  and  in  my  case 
has  frequently  been  mistaken  for  a Palm,  it 
also  seems  to  stand  house  work  well,  and  does 
not  mind  draughts  in  an  entrance  hall, 
winter.  It  produces  seeds  in  abundance,  which 
germinate  readily,  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  increasing  it.  There  are,  I think,  two  varieties 
— perhaps  I have  two  species.  The  larger  has  its 
leaves  quite  glabrous,  bright-green,  and  some- 
times with  curious  little  transverse  as  well  as 
longitudinal  folds  and  dense  panicles  of  flower. 
In  the  other  there  is  a tendency  to  red,  both  in 
the  leaves  and  flowers  ; the  former  are  some- 
what hairy  and  the  panicle  more  lax.  I he 
whole  plant,  too,  seems  smaller.— G. 

•2744  — Echeverias  from  seed.  — Echeveiia 
secunda  glauca  may  be  raised  from  seeds,  and  ii  sown 
early  in  the  season  and  grown  on  in  heat,  some  or 
them  may  be  available  for  edgings  the  same  season  ; but 
it  is  mainly  a question  of  getting  good  new  seeds  ancf 
pushing  them  on  rapidly. — E H. 

Certainly ; if  sown  in  heat  the  plants  will  be  large 

enough  lor  bedding  out  the  same  season  ; but  under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  best  way  would  be  to  raise 
them  the  year  before.  Sow  in  well-drained  boxes  or  pans 
of  light  and  very  sandy  soil.— E.  C.  R. 
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2741.— Growing  Cotton  plants. — These 
plants  are  easily  grown,  but  they  require  a 
warmer  temperature  than  a conservatory.  They 
do  well  with  hothouse  culture.  I have  sown 
seeds  in  February,  and  have  had  the  plants 
‘laden  wth  fine,  ripe  pods  the  same  season. 
They  ripened  in  September.  The  same  plants 
may  be  cut  back  and  will  produce  pods  the  next 
season.  The  plants  do  not  seem  to  care  how 
warm  the  house  is,  nor  how  moist  the  atmos- 
phere when  in  growth.  Ordinary  potting-soil 
suits  them.  I used  loam  and  peat,  with  a fourth 
part  of  decayed  manure. — J.  D.  E. 

. The  culture  of  these  is  very  simple.  Sow  the  seed 

in  heat  in  March— sinsfly  in  small  pots  is  best— and  grow 
them  on  in  a genial  temperature,  admitting  more  and 
“Of®  as  the  season  advances.  They  thrive  best  in 
rather'  light,  loamy  soil,  moderately  rich,  and  must  be 
“ required  until  good  sized  pots  are  reached.- 

li.  C.  R. 

2760.— Camellia  buds  falling  off.— The 

temperature  is  rather  high  for  Camellias, 
•especially  if  the  plants  are  standing  high  up  on 
a stage  in  a dry  atmosphere.  If  there  fs  a cool 
position  in  the  house,  place  the  Camellias  there. 
They  do  not  require  so  much  light  as  many 
plants  do,  and  they  thrive  best  when  standing 
on  a border  or  bed  where  the  roots  do  not  dry 
up  so  fast.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Camellia  is  quite  hardy  in  this  country, 
and  that  it  will  not  thrive  in  a warm  house 
•with  a dry  atmosphere. — E.  H.  ’ 

of  two  things  must  be  the  cause  of 
■the  buds  falling  off  in  this  case.  Either  the 
■atmosphere  of  the  house  is  too  w'arm  and  too 
dry,  or  something  is  wrong  witli  the  roots  of 
the  plant.  A temperature  of  50  degs.  to  55  degs. 
is  much  too  high ; 40  degs.  would  be  enough, 
and  if  it  fell  sometimes  to  35  degs.  on  cold  nights 
this  would  even  be  better  for  Camellias  than  a 
higher  temperature.  If  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  becomes  rather  too  dry,  owing  to  much 
heating  of  the  pipes  in  cold  weather,  it  may  be 
well  to  sprinkle  w'ater  on  the  paths  in  the  fore- 
noon. Sometimes  the  plants  become  over-dry 
at  the  roots  The  water  sometimes  does  not  go 
•quite  to  the  bottom,  and  as  the  main  body  of 
the  roots  are  in  the  lower  part  this  sometimes 
becomes  dust-dry,  while  the  soil  to  the  depth 
of  _ inches  or  3 inches  is  wet  enough.  This 
.state  of  matters  will  also  cause  the  buds  to  drop 
off.  To  avoid  this  give  enough  water  to  cause 
It  to  run  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot.  If  the  plants  are  well  cared  for  as  regards 
watering,  and  are  planted  in  good  soil,  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  the  buds  dropping  off.  The 
temperature  and  atmospherical  conditions  of 
the  house  being  right— that  is,  in  the  case  of 
the  former,  not  being  too  high,  and,  in  the 
Matter,  moderately  moist-there  is  an  absolute 
certainty  of  the  flowers  opening  well.  A sudden 
change  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  plant 
13  growing  may  also  cause  or  aggravate  the  evil. 
— J . 1).  E. 


the  shoots  of  a Tacsonia.- 
^ root  freely  enough 

from  cuttings  in  heat  in  sandy  peat  under  a bell-glass,  and 
I'i.  ^ by  passing  the  shoot 

the°op^-^E  H ^ bottom,  or  pegging  it  down  from 

■ Yes,  you  could  hardly  choose  a better 
time  than  the  present ; but  the  sooner  it  is 
Clone  the  better.  Hetnove  the  weaker  shoots, 
as  the  strong  and  well-ripened  ones  will  probably 
flower  next  season.  You  may  layer  some  of 
the  growths, _ if  you  like,  pegging  them  down 
into  some  nice  free,  sandy  soil,  and  keeping 
moist;  but  the  best  way  of  increasing  these 
plants  IS  by  means  of  cuttings  inserted  in  heat 
in  the  spring. — B.  C.  R. 

27.i4.  Treatmeirt  of  a Brunrmansia  The 

^ position.  Cut 
n ‘^9"''’.^°  "’'‘bin  3 feet  of  the  pot.  When  it  breaks 
treatment-rich  turfy  soil-and 
when  the  roots  get  fairly  to  work,  stimulate  with  liciuid- 
manure,  and  grow  in  a light  position,  or  plant  it  out  in  a 
warm  position  m the  grarden  or  on  the  lawn. E.  H. 

, To  induce  your  plant  to  branch  out,  cut  it 
down  to  within  IS  inches  of  the  pot  early  in 
March.  Do  nothing  to  the  roots  except  to  give 
them  water  when  necessary.  At  the  end  of 
May  put  out  the  plant  in  a warm,  sheltered 
place  where  the  soil  is  fairly  rich,  and  without 
disturbing  the  ball  of  roots  very  much.  Under 
this  treatment  I think  you  will  succeed  in  get- 
ting several  branches  upon  it.— ,T.  C.  C. 

2701.  — Lobster-plants  (Clianthus).  — 

Ihere  are  two  distinct  species  of  this  plant. 
Ihe  old  a^..d  better-known  one  is  C.  puniceus. 

1 he  Lobster-plant  ” seems  a very  appropriate 
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name  for  the  genus,  but  the  species  in  question 
has  been  termed  the  “Parrot’s  Bill.”  It  is  a 
climbing  shrub,  and  is  hardy  out-of-doors  in 
^‘®^Ticts,  if  trained  to  a wall,  as  many 
other  New  Zealand  shrubs  are.  As  the  plant 
alluded  to  here  is  trained  to  a wall,  probably  it 
IS  outside,  and  as  it  has  lost  its  leaves  in  the 
summer  the  plant  must  have  been  much  debili- 
tated thereby.  The  leaves  are  very  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  red-spider,  wliich  has  a most 
disastmus  effect  upon  them,  causing  them  to 
tall  oil  ; this  is  probably  the  reason  in  the 
present  instance.  The  plants,  whether  under 
glass  in  a greenhouse  or  trained  to  a wall  out- 
side, should  be  freely  syringed  during  hot 
weather.  This  will  keep  the  leaves  clean,  and 
the  plant  will  flower  freely.  They  must  not 
Sutter  for  want  of  water  at  the  roots  when  in 
full  growth.  A well-grown  plant  in  full  flower 
IS  an  object  of  great  beauty.  C.  magnificus  is 
rnerely  a more  vigorous  growing  form  of  the 
above.  C.  Dampieri  takes  the  form  of  a herba- 
ceous perennial.  It  may  either  be  grown  as  a 
greenhouse  planter  planted  out-of-doors  against 
a wall  in  a sunny  position.  It  is  rather  difficult 
to  manage,  but  if  great  care  is  taken  not  to 
injure  the  roots  when  repotting  the  plants  or 
planting  them  out  in  the  open  ground  they 
generally  do  well.  They  succeed  best  in  a com- 
post of  good  turfy  loam,  with  a fourth  part  of 
leaf-mould,  and  some  sand  may  be  added  to 
heavy  loam.  There  is  a variety  of  this  in  culti- 
vation grown  under  the  name  of  C.  Dampieri 
marginata.  I had  specimens  sent  to  me  under 
the  name  of  German  Flag.  The  ground  colour 
of  this  variety  is  white,  bordered  with  red, 
whereas  the  ordinary  form  is  wliolly  red 
J.  D.  E. 

755  — Treatment  of  a Bimboo  and  a 
± aim.  The  first  named  is  an  ev'ergreen  subject, 
and,  therefore,  should  never  be  allowed  to  get 
very  dry,  even  during  the  winter,  and  in  summer 
must  be  kept  constantly  moist.  Weak  infusions 
of  soot  and  guano  form  very  suitable  fertilisers 
for  plants  of  this  kind,  and  a solution  of  nitrate 
of  soda  (half  an  ounce  to  the  gallon)  is  excellent, 
but  must  not  be  administered  too  frequently] 
and  only  while  new  growth  is  being  made.  You 
must  sponge  the  scale  off  your  Palm  with  warm- 
water,  in  which  a little  soft-soap  has  been  dis- 
solved, and  repeat  the  operation  if  it  again 
appears  until  the  insects  are  quite  got  rid  of. 
To  completely  exterminate  them  is  often  a 
tedious  matter,  but  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
patience  and  perseverance.— B.  C.  R. 

2694.— Treatment  of  Heliotropes.- 

Let  the  plants  alone  for  another  month  or  more  • 
then  dry  them  slightly,  and  they  may  then  be 
cut  back  to  any  reasonable  extent,  when,  with 
a little^  extra  warmth  and  frequent  overhead 
sprinklings,  they  will  soon  break  into  fresh 
gro-wth.  Some  of  the  young  shoots  may  be 
utilised  as  cuttings,  and  will  root  readily  in  a 
gentle  heat  in  March  or  April,  and  the  others 
will  make  the  foundation  of  fine  specimens  for 
large  pots  or  planting-out.— B.  C.  R. 

2771.— Produce  of  glasshouses.— 

ibis  seems  to  be  a very  useful  lot  of  glass, 
and  if  a good  gardener  had  carte  hlanche  in 
the  management  a good  lot  of  useful  produce 
should  be  turned  out.  But  a good  deal  will 
depend  upon  how  the  crops  are  timed.  All 
through  the  autumn,  for  instance,  Grapes  are 
\ery  cheap,  and  I have  no  doubt  in  many  cases 
the  crop,  even  when  fairly  good,  does  not  pay 
the  grower.  There  is  a good  deal  in  marketing, 
but  there  is  far  more  in  timing  the  crop,  so  as 
to  have  it  ready  before  or  after  the  glut.  The 
same  thing  occurs  with  all  other  crops.  It  is 
no  use  sending  stuff  to  market  when  everybody 
is  full  up  ; still,  with  such  a lot  of  glass  a good 
deal  ought  to  be  done,  but  no  one  could  or  should 
form  any  estimate  as  to  what  the  produce 
would  be  worth,  unless  knowing  the  place  and 
receiving  full  particulars  as  to  when  the 
owner  required  certain  crops  to  be  got  ready. 

I am  assuming  the  glass-houses  are  the  pro- 
perty of  a gentleman  whose  garden  produces 
more  than  he  can  consume,  and  he  desires  to 
turn  the  surplus  to  some  profitable  account.  In 
such  places  the  gardener  is  often  very  heavily 
handicapped  by  the  necessity  imposed  upon 
hirn  to  have  certain  crops  ready  at  such  and 
such  times.  For  instance,  at  this  moment  a 
house  of  Arums  in  flower  or  a houseful  of  good 
Tree  Carnations,  Bouvardias,  or  Eucharis  would 
be  worth  a goodish  bit  of  money  if  sent  to  the 


right  place.  Orchid-flowers,  again,  are  valu- 
able, and  among  other  produce  Mushrooms  are 
profitable.  Still,  my  estimate,  formed  without 
knowing  everything  about  the  circumstances  of 
the  place  and  its  locality,  would  be  mere  guess- 
work, and  would  probably  mislead.— E.  H. 

— — It  is  impossible  to  answer  a question  of 
this  kind  with  any  degree  of  certainty  or  exact- 
ness, as  the  returns  depend  entirely  upon  your 
friend’s  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  business, 
what  sort  of  a market  he  has  or  can  command 
tor  the  produce,  his  means,  the  season,  and  a 
dozen  other  things.  Knowing  what  to  grow  is 
olten  of  far  more  imporUnce  than  knowing 
how  to  grow  it,  and  again  one  man  will  make 
two  or  three  times  as  much  of  his  wares  as 
another,  according  to  bow  he  is  circumstanced 
tor  selling.  He  may  make  £200  a year,  and  he 
may  not  make  £20.— B.  C.  R. 

A good  deal  more  information  would  be 
necessary  than  this  inquiry  furnishes  to  enable 
anyone  to  arrive  at  anything  like  an  approximate 
idea  as  to  what  amount  might  be  realised  from 
the  various  houses  alluded  to.  In  the  first  place, 
a good  deal  will  depend  on  how  the  place  is’ 
now  furnished,  and  the  condition  the  stock  is 
in.  Then  nothing  is  said  about  the  disposal  of 
the  produce — whether  the  whole  or  part  of  it  is 
to  be  sold.  The  floweringplants  now  grown  may 
also  be  quite  unsuitable  for  market  purposes.  A 
garden  valuer  on  the  spot  might  be  able  to  say 
something  more  definite.— J.  C.  C. 

2773.  — Lapageria  with  air-roots.— 

This  IS  a very  interesting  state  of  matters,  the 
plant  throwing  out  air-roots.  It  is  unusual  and 
not  at  all  a natural  condition.  I have  seen  the 
Lapageria  growing  under  many  different  condi- 
tions, but  never  knew  it  to  do  this.  It  is  caused 
by  an  over-moist  atmosphere,  doubtless.  The 
plant  was  probably  not  sufficiently  supplied 
with  nourishment  from  the  usual  source  ; the 
roots  having  been  matted  together  and  repotted 
in  that  condition  would  give  the  plant  a con- 
siderable check,  and  even  if  the  roots  had  been 
uncoiled  the  check  would  have  been  greater. 
Therefore,  the  same  artificial  conditions  present 
when  the  adventitious  roots  of  Vines  are  pro- 
duced was  present  in  this  case  also,  with  a 
similar  result.  September  and  October  are 
good  months  in  which  to  layer  the  shoots,  but 
it  takes  a long  time  for  roots  to  form — in  most 
cases  about  twelve  months.  They  should  be 
layered  in  sandy  peat,  which  should  be  kept 
moderately  moist.— J.  D.  E. 

2674.— Cultivation  of  Date-Palms  — 

“ H-  P-”  will  find  little  difficulty  in  getting  the 
stones  of  the  Date-Palms  to  produce  plants, 
provided  he  has  got  the  necessary  artificial  heat 
at  command  to  keep  them  growing  freely  after- 
wards, for,  like  the  majority  of  Palms,  they  are 
strong-rooting  and  vigorous-growing  subjects, 
and  not  at  all  difficult  to  cultivate.  I would 
advise  that  the  seed  be  kept  until  the  pro- 
pagating-pit  or  hot-bed  is  in  working  order. 
Then  prepare  some  pots,  filled  about  three  parts 
full  with  finely-sifted  sandy  soil,  and  on  this 
spread  out  the  seeds,  and  cover  with  ^-inch  of 
soil.  Set  the  pots  in  a brisk  bottom-heat,  if 
possible,  and  the  seedlings  will  soon  appear,  and 
should  be  potted  off  into  single  pots  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  kept  in  a genial  moist  temperature, 
ranging  from  60  degs.  to  70  degs.,  and  they  will 
soon  make  nice  plants.  Syringing  in  hot 
weather  is  a fine  thing  for  Palms,  but  if  insects 
get  on  the  foliage  fumigate,  and  sponge  the 
leaves  at  once. — J.  G.  H. 


These  are  easily  raised  from  the  stones. 

Plant  them  at  any  time  in  the  early  summer  or 
spring  months  in  ordinary  flower-pots.  They 
vegetate  most  readily  in  a hot-house  ; but  they 
give  so  little  trouble  that  I have  frequently  seen 
plants  growing  out  from  a heap  of  ashes  and 
rubbish  in  the  open  air,  owing  to  the  stones 
being  thrown  out  with  the  sweepings  and  sown 
from  the  dustman’s  cart.  I carried  home  some 
plants  from  such  a heap  of  rubbish  once  and 
grew  them  into  large  specimens  in  an  ordinary 
warm  house.  They  would  thrive  in  a greenhouse 
in  summer,  but  they  require  a temperature  of 
55  degs.  in  winter.  The  trees  need  plenty  of 
water.  The  Arabs  say  the  Date  Palm  likes  its 
roots  in  the  water  and  its  top  in  the  fire.  Cer- 
tainly a warm  house  is  best,  and  the  trees  will 
grow  well  in  any  ordinary  potting  soil,  and  I 
had  the  plants  doing  well  when  they  seemed  to 
have  taken  up  every  particle  of  soil.— J.  D.  E. 
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CULTURE  OF  THE  CINERARIA. 

Amo.ng  soft- wooded  winter-flowering  plants  there 
is  none  more  useful  than  tlie  Cineraria  ; and, 
whenever  there  is  a demand  for  showy  plants 
for  conservatory  decoration  and  cut  flowers,  it 
is  invariably  grown  in  quantity.  There  are  now 
very  superior  strains  of  this  flower  obtainable 
from  seed,  and  these  render  it  unnecessary  to 
propagate  by  cuttings — at  one  time  the  only 
means  of  securing  good  varieties,  which,  when 
once  obtained,  ro.ay  easily  be  propagated,  by 
annually  selecting  a few  plants  with  the  best 
flowers,  and  setting  them  aside  in  a house  by 
themselves  for  seed,  while  the  less  select 
varieties  are  used  for  cutting  from  and  for 
decoration.  Their  diversity  of  habit,  form,  and 
colour,  and  the  wonderful  size  of  individual 
flowers,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  other  decora- 
tive plant,  furnishing,  as  they  do,  so  many  shades 
of  blue,  purple,  red,  and  white.  The  Cineraria 
can  be  grown  into  large  specimens  for  drawing- 
room vases,  or  flowered  in  small  pots  for  edgings 
in  the  conservatory,  and  it  may  be  had  in  bloom 
from  November  to  May.  The  cool  moist  months 


of  winter  and  spring  are,  however,  the  most 
favourable  to  its  growth  and  continuous  flower- 
ing ; as  the  sun  gains  power  with  the  approach 
of  summer,  its  fine  broad  trusses  of  bloom 
become  short-lived,  even  where  enjoying  a cool 
house  with  shade.  A little  seed  may  be  sown 
at  the  end  of  March,  for  the  very  earliest  plants 
to  come  in  bloom  in  October  ; another  sowing 
should  be  made  in  May  for  winter  blooming, 
and  the  last  at  the  end  of  June  for  the  latest 
spring  plants.  Prepare  a pan  or  box  for  receiving 
the  seeds  by  putting  in  plenty  of  drainage  in 
the  usual  way,  then  filling  in  the  roughest  part 
of  the  soil  within  an  inch  of  the  rim,  and  press- 
ing it  firm,  adding  li  inch  of  finely-sifted  soil, 
consisting  chiefly  of  well-rotted  leaf  mould,  and 
a fourth-part  of  loam  and  sand  ; press  the  surface 
quite  level  and  smooth,  and  sow  the  seeds  over 
the  surface  equally,  and  again  press  with  a 
board,  without  covering  the  seeds  at  all ; place 
the  pans  in  a 

Moist  close  pit,  where  there  is  a little 
bottom-heat  but  no  fire-heat,  or  in  a shady  part 
of  a greenhouse  ; or,  what  is  better  still  for  these 
seeds  and  many  others,  in  a warm  north  house. 
Place  a sheet  of  glass  over  the  mouth  of  the  pan 
until  the  seed  germinates,  when  it  must  be 
removed,  to  prevent  the  seedlings  drawing,  and 


the  pan  replaced  close  to  the  light,  in  whatever 
house  it  may  be.  When  the  seedlings  have 
developed  two  rough  leaves,  and  can  be  easily 
handled,  they  should  be  transplanted  into  boxes, 
giving  them  2 inches  of  space  every  way.  Place 
the  boxes  in  a cold  pit,  and  shade  them  from 
bright  sunshine,  taking  care  to  keep  the  soil 
and  atmosphere  constantly  moist.  Allow 
abundant  ventilation  but  no  draught.  When 
the  plants  begin  to  be  overcrowded  in  the  boxes 
they  should  be  potted  into  4-inch  pots,  and  as 
the  heat  of  summer  increases  they  should,  at 
the  end  of  May,  be  moved  into  frames,  facing 
north  ; and,  as  the  plants  increase  in  size,  and 
it  is  found  necessary  to  pot  them  on,  some  into 
6-inch  and  some  into  8-inch  pots,  the  frames 
will  require  raising  on  bricks,  to  ensure  plenty 
of  ventilation.  Shelter  and  moisture,  however, 
about  the  soft  foliage,  must  be  still  maintained, 
for  if  the  Cineraria  be  once  allowed  to  become 
stunted  and  wiry  in  its  growth,  from  neglect  of 
watering,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the  prospect  of 
good  plants  is  quite  hopeless.  Weak  manure- 
water  should  be  given  them  every  time  they  are 
watered,  after  they  have  filled  their  pots  with 


roots.  The  Cineraria  is  not  particular  as  to 
soil.  It  will  grow  well  in  a fresh  sandy  loam, 
with  a third  part  of  well-rotted  horse-manure,  or 
leaf-mould,  to  which  should  be  added  a little 
coarse  river-sand.  In  the  northern  counties 
the  Cineraria  may,  in  summer,  be  grown  in  the 
open  air,  provided  the  position  be  sheltered 
from  draughts,  and  shaded  by  a wall  or  thick 
hedge.  The  position  having  been  made  moist 
by  copious  watering  the  whole  must  be  removed 
about  the  end  of  September,  under  glass,  and 
kept  cool.  In  the  dry,  hot  southern  counties, 
a frame  is,  except  in  very  favourable  positions, 
necessary,  to  protect  the  plants  from  the  hot 
winds.  The  north  side  of  a high  wall  will, 
without  the  shelter  of  a frame,  sometimes  be 
found  too  dry  for  them  to  retain  the  necessary 
moisture.  The 

Latest  sown  batch  of  plants  will  be  found 
the  most  easy  to  manage,  and  will  turn  out  the 
best  specimens,  having  the  cool  and  moist  dewy 
nights  of  autumn  in  their  favour.  The  Cine- 
raria is  particularly  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
green-fly,  especially  in  summer,  but  these  ver- 
min are  easily  destroyed  by  Tobacco-smoke.  Fly 
will  sometimes  attack  the  roots,  without  any 
signs  of  it  on  the  leaves,  in  which  case  the  plants 
should  be  turned  out  of  their  pots,  which  should 


be  inverted,  the  plants  placed  on  them,  and  in 
this  position  should  be  fumigated,  and  then 
returned  to  the  pots.  Large  specimen  plants  of 
the  Cineraria  may  be  grown  by  shifting  the 
plants  on  into  10-inch  pots,  using  some  rough 
bones  in  the  soil,  but  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  plants  never  become  in  the  least  pot-bound 
before  they  are  shifted  into  the  flowering-pots  ; 
in  other  words,  they  must  be  kept  steadily 
growing,  without  check,  and  when  the  heads  of 
bloom  are  well  up  they  may  be  opened  out,  and 
tied  into  shape  by  thin  ties  of  bast  to  the  rim 
of  the  pots,  for  which  purpose  perforated-rimmed 
pots  should  be  used,  as  they  are  much  better 
adapted  to  this  work  than  the  common  pot, 
which  necessitates  the  use  of  sticks.  These 
specimen  plants  must  be  grown  close  to  the  glass, 
in  a moist  house,  from  which  frost  is  excluded  ; 
weak  liquid-manure  must  be  given  regularly, 
and  plenty  of  room  allowed  between  tbe  plants 
for  the  free  circulation  of  air.  The  double  Cine- 
rarias (see  illustration)  require  exactly  the  same 
treatment  as  the  single  kinds,  and  are  very  use- 
ful indeed  for  cut  flowers  for  bouquets,  as  they 
are  very  lasting.  W. 


2690.— Plants  in  saucers.— “C.  J.  A.” 

wants  to  know  about  the  advisability  or  other- 
wise of  using  saucers  for  his  plants?  Well,  in 
the  first  place,  shelves  for  plants  should  never 
be  directly  over  each  other,  as  by  a little  care 
in  arrangement  it  can  be  avoided  ; but  if  one 
has  them  thus  fixed  it  would  be  better  to  use 
saucers  than  to  let  the  top  row  drip  on  to  the 
bottom  one  ; but  the  water  should  be  emptied 
out  of  the  saucers  after  watering  is  finished — at 
least,  during  the  winter  months,  as  very  few 
plants  will  flourish  with  stagnant  water  at 
their  roots,  except  those  that  are  nearly 
aquatics.  There  is  no  harm  in  a little  water  in 
the  saucer  during  summer,  but  from  September 
to  May  keep  the  saucers  clear  of  water,  or  your 
plants  will  loose  their  roots,  and  soon  become 
sickly. — J.  G.  H. 

Plants  which  require  a good  deal  of  water 

during  the  summer  months  must  then  be  stood  in 
saucers  ; but,  as  a general  rule,  saucers  are  best 
dispensed  with.  To  prevent  drip  from  your 
shelves,  the  best  plan  is  to  have  zinc-trays  made 
to  fit  the  shelves,  the  top  shelf  being  inclined  the 
least  bit  downwards  to  the  right,  the  second  to 
the  left ; in  the  lowest  corner  of  your  tray  fix  a 
short  piece  of  gas-piping,  by  which  the  super- 
fluous water  in  the  top  tray  can  be  carried  off 
into  that  below  it,  which,  being  similarly  pro- 
vided with  a pipe  at  the  opposite  end,  eventually 
empties  the  water  into  a pail  upon  the  floor.  On 
a staging  covered  with  corrugated-iron,  filled 
with  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  saucers  are  unnecessary. 
— A.  G.  ButlePv. 

2738.— Cultivation  of  the  Lily  of  the 
Nile. — They  may  either  be  planted  out  in 
trenches,  so  far  as  regards  their  summer 
management,  or  be  continued  in  pots  and  re- 
potted about  the  middle  of  August,  after  they 
have  had  a couple  or  three  months’  rest.  If  the 
trench  method  is  adopted,  about  the  beginning 
of  June  open  trenches,  8 inches  deep,  2 feet  or 
so  apart,  and  half  fill  the  trenches  with  rich 
compost,  such  as  is  obtained  from  the  general 
clearing  up  of  the  rubbish-heap,  mixed  with 
old  'soil,  taken  from  the  potting-shed.  This 
should  be  forked  up,  and  well  blended  with  the 
soil.  When  the  trenches  are  ready,  turn  out 
the  plants,  and  remove  the  offsets  from  around 
the  stems,  and  plant  out  the  strong  roots  from 
15  inches  to  18  inches  apart.  The  weak  plants 
may  go  in  a little  closer  ; the  offsets  may  be 
planted  thickly  in  a nursery-bed  to  produce 
stock  for  another  year,  though  many  of  the  off- 
sets, if  potted  up  in  autumn,  will  produce 
flowers.  The  trenches  should  be  made  in  an 
open  sunny  situation,  and  the  plants  must  be 
kept  moist  in  dry,  hot  weather — in  fact,  the 
object  of  the  trench  system  is  to  facilitate 
watering,  as  the  Nile  Lily,  being  partly  an 
aquatic,  must  have  a good  deal  of  water  in 
summer.  Early  in  September,  if  early  flowers 
are  wanted,  the  strongest  plants  should  be  lifted , 
saving  as  many  roots  as  can  be  got  into  suitable- 
sized pots.  The  largest  plants  will  take  7-inch 
or  8-inch,  and  it  may  be  possible  to  get  some  of 
the  smallest  into  6-inch  pots.  The  pots  must  be 
clean  and  well  drained.  Though  Arums  will 
take  a good  deal  of  watering  when  growing  in 
the  sunshine  in  summer,  it  is  quite  possible  to 
give  them  too  much  when  the  short  days  of 


A well-grown  double  Cineraria. 
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winter  arrive.  Pot  firmly,  and  leave  a clear 
inch  of  space  at  the  top  of  the  pot.  Stand  the 
plants  in  a shady  spot  for  a week  or  two  after 
potting,  but  house  them  before  frost  comes,  as 
although  I have  kept  these  plants  all  winter  in 
a pond  where  there  was  a good  depth  of  water, 
they  will  not  bear  actual  freezing.  If  flowers 
are  required  in  December,  some  of  the  for- 
wardest  plants  should  be  placed  in  a temperature 
of  oO  degs.  or  so  early  in  November.  It  is  just 
possible,  if  the  summer  is  warm  and  bright, 
that  some  of  the  plants  may  be  almost  in  a con- 
dition to  throw  up  their  flowers  when  lifted  ; 
but,  in  any  case,  by  the  application  of  a little 
fire-heat  all  the  strongest  plants  will  flower,  if 
required,  by  Christmas.  The  trench  system  is 
a good  plan  where  strong  plants,  carrying  large 
flowers,  are  required  in  large  pots.  But  if  the 
plants  are  required  to  flower  in  small  pots,  I 
should  let  them  remain  in  pots  altogether, 
starving  them  by  withholding  water  when  the 
growth  is  ripened,  and  repotting  early  in 
August,  and  growing  them  on  a coal-ash  bed  in 
an  open  position,  giving  liquid-manure  when  the 
growth  gets  fairly  started.  It  often  happens 
that  nice-blooming  plants  are  required  in  5-inch 
and  6-inch  pots,  and  I think  then  the  pot 
system  is  the  best.  They  are  easily  increased 
by  offsets  and  seeds,  but  once  a stock  has  been 
got  together  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
it  or  increasing  it  to  any  extent  by  offsets.  By 
good  cultivation  seedlings  may  be  had  in  bloom 
in  twelve  months  from  sowing  the  seeds. — E.  H. 

— Unless  the  greenhouse  is  kept  very 
warm — up  to  something  like  the  temperature  of 
a stove,  in  fact — I should  not  recommend 
standing  the  plant  in  water,  certainly  not  at 
this  season.  Healthy  plants  often  make  a 
vigorous  growth,  and  flower  finely  if  tlie  pots 
are  stood  to  the  depth  of  2 inches  or  3 inches 
in  water  during  the  growing  and  flowering 
period— spring  and  summer  ; but  at  other  times 
it  would  probably  be  fatal  to  do  so.  Strong 
plants  often  flower  in  the  autumn  and  winter, 
especially  if  they  have  been  recently  repotted, 
and  are  subjected  to  a genial  warmth,  but  they 
seldom  do  so  under  cool  treatment. — B.  C.  R. 


THE  HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIA. 
This  is  a very  showy  flowering  plant,  and  one 
of  the  most  useful  for  the  decoration  of  the  green- 
house and  conservatory.  Much  work  has  been 
done  during  the  last  fifty  years  in  producing  the 
compact-habited  plants  we  now  have,  furnished 
with  large,  richly- coloured  blossoms.  Few  of 
us  can  remember  what  the  Calceolaria  was  like 
fifty  years  ago  ; but  if  we  refer  to  the  coloured 
plates  of  it  published  at  that  time  and  earlier 
we  find  self  flowers  mostly,  and  all  of  them 
richly  coloured.  The  plates  in  the  earliest 
volumes  of  the  J^lo7'ic}dtitrcLl  Gahhiti  are  very 
rudely  executed,  but  they  give  one  a good  idea 
of  the  varieties  that  had  been  introduced  into 
garden  cultivation  by  hybridising  so  early  as  the 
year  1833.  C.  VVheeleri,  a rich  blackisli-purple 
herbaceous  variety,  was  figured  in  tliat  year, 
and  described  as  a double  hybrid  raised  from  the 
seed  of  a hybrid  that  was  produced  from  C. 
purpurea,  fertilised  with  C.  corymbosa ; this 
was  again  fertilised  by  C.  purpurea.  This  was 
the  work  of  Mr.  Wheeler,  a nurseryman  at 
Warminster.  Mr.  J.  Menzies,  the  “ meritorious 
and  industrious  gardener  ” to  Mr.  Christopher 
Rawson,  Hope  House,  Halifax,  was  also  a raiser 
at  this  time,  and  produced  C.  Menziesiana,  a 
variety  “ infinitely  superior  to  every  other  kind 
in  the  fulgent  richness  of  its  colour.”  Another 
of  Mr.  Menzies’  flowers  figured  in  the  Flori- 
ndiural Cabinet  wasC.  purpurea var.  Harrisouim ; 
the  flowers  were  a deep  purple-black  colour.” 
Other  seifs  of  various  colours  were  figured.  In 
1835  fifteen  varieties  were  figured,  two  of  them 
slightly  spotted,  all  the  others  seifs  of  various 
colours.  These  were  all  raised  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Plant,  florist,  of  Cheadle,  Staffordshire,  and,  as 
far  as  I can  find  out,  we  owe  much  to  this  florist 
for  the  introduction  of  the  spotted  forms.  The 
spotting  appeared  first  in  the  form  of  a small 
patch  immediately  below  the  mouth  of  the 
flower.  Twelve  years  later  spotted  flowers  were 
abundantly  produced,  and  a coloured  plate  of 
seven  varieties  is  give.n  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Florist.  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  landscape 
gardener,  was  the  raiser  of  these.  This  was  in 
the  year  1848,  and  the  spots  had  spread  over 
the  entire  surface  of  the  corolla.  And  here  we 
find  that,  as  usual  in  the  cultivation  of  garden  I 


flowers  of  this  character,  a certain  fashion  or 
fancy  for  new  colours  set  in,  and  the  editor  of 
the  Florist  remarks:  “What  a pity  to  let 
fashion  rule  their  colouring  ! Where  are  our 
handsome  seifs  and  blotches?  Why  discard 
them  for  the  spotted  varieties  ?”  I can  well 
remember  growing  these  spotted  forms  to  name 
about  thirty  years  ago.  The  flowers  were  gene- 
rally of  a clear  yellow  colour,  of  excellent  form, 
but  the  plants  had  the  serious  fault  of  being  of 
straggling  habit  and  having  tall  stems.  The°ex- 
hibitors  used  to  show  only  these  spotted  flowers, 
those  that  were  heavily  blotched  and  self- 
coloured  being  omitted.  Now  we  have  all  colours 
— seifs,  blotched,  and  spotted,  the  plants  of  good 
habit,  neither  too  dwarf  nor  too  tall.  As 
regards  habit,  the  height  of  the  flower-stem 
should  bear  a proper  proportion  to  the  habit  of 
the  plant.  A very  dwarf  flower-stem  gives  the 
idea  of  stunted  growth,  just  as  a more  than 
usually  tall  stem  gives  an  idea  of  leggiuess.  I 
noticed  this  more  particularly  in  the  beds  of 
seedling  Carnations  this  year.  One  or  two 
varieties  produced  their  flowers  on  stems  not 
much  more  than  6 inches  high,  while  others  ran 
up  more  than  a yard,  but  of  the  two  I preferred 
the  very  tal  stems,  as  the  flowers  upon  these 
came  up  nearer  the  eye  and  had  a most  pleasing 
effect,  as  the  laterally  placed  ones  hung  over 
gracefully.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
Calceolaria.  Having  obtained  plants  either 
from  seeds,  division,  or  by  cuttings,  the  object 
of  the  cultivator  is  to  grow  them  well,  and  I 
find  different  persons  have  varying  ideas  of  the 
point  at  which  excellence  is  attained  ; some  arc 
much  more  easily  satisfied  than  others.  I sowed 
the  seeds  in  J uly,  and  the  plants  were  soon  large 
enough  to  be  potted  off  singly  in  small  pots. 
The  seed-pan  was  placed  in  a frame  facing 
north,  and  the  plants  were  placed  there  after 
potting  again.  They  were  put  in  that  position  to 
avoid  the  direct  r.ay  sof  the  sun,  and  yet  to  have  as 
much  light  as  they  require.  They  were  attacked 
by  slugs,  but  I strewed  the  ground  where  they 
were  with  lime  and  watched  at  night  to  see  if 
any  could  be  detected  feeding.  Green-fly  is  sure 
to  attack  them,  but  for  that  frequent  fumiga- 
tions with  Tobacco-smoke  is  best.  As  the  plants 
progress  in  growth,  they  are  repotted  into  larger 
pots,  and  if  they  have  a chance  they  will  fill  pots 
8 inches  and  0 inches  diameter  inside  measure  ; 
but  the  right  thing  is  to  see  that  the  plants  do 
not  become  root-bound  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
their  growth.  What  they  do  require  is  sufficient 
soil  for  the  roots.  This  should  be  formed  of  rich 
turfy  loam,  a good  sprinkling  of  decayed 
manure,  leaf-mould,  and  sand.  I have  also  found 
that  crushed  bones  added  to  the  soil  intended 
for  the  last  shift  is  very  beneficial.  The  Calceo- 
laria is  a comparatively  hardy  plant,  and  does 
not  suffer  if  exposed  to  a few  degrees  of  frost  by 
accident,  but  1 would  rather  that  frost  was  en- 
tirely excluded,  as  I fancy  the  leaves  have  a 
tendency  to  damp  off  more  freely  when  they 
have  been  exposed  to  frosts.  The  plants  will 
succeed  well  in  frames  up  to  the  end  of  October, 
as  if  frosts  should  set  in,  it  is  easy  to  throw  a 
few  mats  over  the  glass.  Any  time  during 
October  they  may  be  taken  into  a heated  house 
or  pit,  and  the  more  artificial  heat  is  required 
during  winter  the  more  likely  is  green- fly  to 
attack  them  ; consequently  the  fumigating 
apparatus  must  be  more  in  use.  Green-fly  is 
the  persistent  enemy  of  the  Calceolaria,  and  it 
is  greater  v/isdom  to  fumigate  to  keep  this  pest 
off  altogether  than  it  is  to  attempt  its  destruc- 
tion when  it  has  once  obtained  a foothold. 

J. 


2687.— Gloxinias  and  Tuberous  Begonias.— 

These  plants  ^row  very  weil  together,  and  I start  and  keep 
them  growing  side  by  side  in  my  small  house  until  the 
flower-buds  appear.— A.  G.  Butler. 

Certaiuly.  These  can  be  managed  very  well  to- 
gether until  the  latter  have  made  some  amount  of  growth, 
and  require  more  air,  when  either  the  latter  must  be 
removed  to  a well-ventilated  house,  or  the  former  to  one 
that  can  be  kept  warm,  close,  and  moist.- B C.  K. 

2693.— Treatment  of  a white  Passion-flower. 

^ — It  will  not  hurt  to  prune  back  the  long  growtns  now  ; 
indeed,  the  plant  will  be  all  the  stronger,  and  more  likely 
to  bloom  well  next  year. — A.  G.  Butler. 

If  the  long  growths  mentioned  are  well  matured, 
they  will  bloom  beautifully  next  season,  so  that  it  would 
be  a pity  to  sacrifice  them.  If  they  are  numerous  some 
of  the  weakest  shoots  had  better  be  thinned  out : but 
leave  the  others  intact.  Anything  of  the  kind  should  be 
done  at  once. — B.  C.  R. 

2747.— Treatment  of  a Lily  of  the  Nile 
(Arum). — Blunging  the  pot  in  a tank  in  the  greenhouse 
will  not  hasten  the  flowering  of  this  plant.  The  roots  of 
the  plant  will  not  die  in  water  ; but  if  the  situation  of  the 


tank  is  a dark  one,  the  plant  would  be  drawn  up  weakly 
and  it  is  just  possiole  that  the  changed  conditions  would 
not  beneflt  the  growth  now. — E.  H. 

Never  mind  what  you  have  been  told,  drop  your 

I plant  into  the  water-tank  and  allow  it  to  remain  there.  It 
will  do  better  in  the  tank  than  out  of  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  an 
aquatic,  and  therefore  quite  at  home  in  water. — J.  C.  C. 


0R0HID9. 

EVERGREEN  CCELOGYNES. 

Orchid  growers  will  find  that  Cmlogynes  cannot 
be  kept  together  under  one  reyimen  in  the  same 
manner  as  Odoutoglossums,  as  I recently  noted 
in  a garden  near  London,  for  although  all  enjoy 
at  least  moderate  heat  and  an  abundance  of 
moisture  during  the  growing  season,  some  of 
the  kinds  require  strong  heat  all  the  year  round. 
Thus  some  species  are  natives  of  high  elevations, 
and  these,  of  course,  thrive  best  in  a low  tem- 
perature, or  at  least  under  conditions  more  in 
accordance  with  their  natural  surroundings ; 
whilst  those  found  in  low  situations  naturally 
require  a much  greater  amount  of  heat  and 
moisture  all  the  year  round,  and  therefore  I 
regard  it  as  impossible  to  grow  these  plants  side 
by  side  under  cultivation.  ' Where  their  natural 
habits  are  studied  and  their  requirements 
attended  to,  few  plants  give  larger  returns  than 
Coelogynes  for  the  pains  bestowed  upon  them. 
Whatever  the  temperature  the  various  kinds 
may  require,  I have  found  that  they  all  should 
have  thorough  drainage,  and  should  be  potted 
in  good,  rough,  fibrous  peat,  to  which  some 
living  .Sphagnum  Moss  may  be  added  with 
advantage,  some  kinds  liking  the  latter  better 
than  others,  but  I approve  of  all  being  surfaced 
with  this  material.  The  kinds  produeing  droop- 
ing racemes  may  be  grown  in  hanging-baskets, 
in  which  position  the  spikes  of  bloom  display 
their  beauties  to  the  greatest  advantage,  whilst 
the  other  kinds  should  be  well  elevated  above 
the  rim  cf  the  pot.  This  is  a somewhat  exten- 
sive genus,  and  a great  number  of  the  species 
flower  in  winter,  which,  combined  with  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  kinds  produce 
white  flowers,  renders  them  doubly  useful.  The 
following  kinds  are  all  distinct,  and  deserve  a 
place  in  any  collection  of  orchidaceous  plants  : — 

C.  -4.8PERATA,  more  familiarly  known  as  C. 
Lowi,  used  to  be  seen  in  our  gardens  as  fine 
specimens,  but  is  now  rare.  It  grows  to  a 
height  of  some  two  feet,  the  bulbs  being  oblong 
and  stout.  The  raceme  is  about  1 foot  long, 
bearing  numerous  flowers,  each  of  which  is  from 
2 inches  to  3 inches  over.  Sepals  and  petals 
creamy-yellow  ; ground  colour  of  lip  similar  ; 
the  disc  ornamented  with  tawny-orange,  and 
streaked  with  yellow  and  brown.  It  is  a 
summer  bloomer.  This  is  a native  of  Sarawak, 
in  Borneo.  It  enjoys  the  temperature  of  the 
East  India  house  all  the  year  round.  A little 
loam  may  be  added  to  the  soil  for  this  plant 
with  advantage.  It  requires  abundance  of  heat 
and  light  ; and  although  it  enjoys  a copious 
supply  of  water,  it  should  be  administered  with 
care  during  the  dull  winter  months. 

C.  B.4RB.4TA. — In  Spite  of  what  has  been 
written  about  this  species,  it  is  truly  a beau- 
tiful winter-blooming  variety.  It  is  both  a free- 
grower  and  bloomer.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are 
roundish-ovate ; the  scape  is  erect,  bearing  a 
raceme  of  large  flowers,  which,  in  the  sepals  and 
petals,  are  white  ; lip  white,  stained  in  the  best 
varieties  with  black,  and  bearded  with  a fringe 
of  hairs  of  the  same  colour,  while  in  the  ordi- 
nary forms  it  is  more  of  a sepia-brown.  It  was 
introduced  some  few  years  back  from  Northern 
India,  and  thrives  well  in  an  ibtermediate 
house. 

C.  CORRUGATA  is  a species  from  the  Madras 
hills  at  considerable  elevations,  and  should  be 
grown  cool.  It  has  not  hitherto  proved  a free- 
bloomer  ; but  I imagine  this  arises  from  want  of 
resting  it  sufficiently.  The  bulbs  are  ovate  and 
much  wrinkled  ; the  flowers  are  pure-white, 
saving  a stain  of  orange  and  yellow  on  the  lip. 

C.  CORY4IBOS.4. — This  is  another  cool-house 
species  too  seldom  seen.  It  is  a summer 
bloomer,  producing  large  flowers  nearly  4 inches 
across,  which  are  white,  saving  the  lip.  This  is 
ornamented  with  two  yellow,  eye-like  spots, 
bordered  with  brown,  and  the  disc  is  also 
stained  with  the  same  colour.  It  comes  from 
Northern  India,  at  some  5,000  feet  elevation. 

C.  CSI8TATA. — This  beautiful  plant  is  now 
too  well  known  to  need  much  description.  It 
is  a magnificent  Orchid  for  winter  blooming ; 
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it  should  be  grown  in  a cool  stove,  and  in  the 
autumn  placed  in  a little  extra  warmth  to  finish 
up  the  bulbs  and  induce  them  to  push  out  their 
racemes  of  flower,  which  in  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  pure  white,  stained  in  the  lip  with  orange. 
There  are  now  numerous  varieties  of  tins  species 
which  differ  more  or  less  in  the  breadth  of 
sepals  and  petals,  that  known  as  the  Chatsworth 
variety,  sometimes  called  maxima,  being  the 
best.  In  the  variety  Lemonians  the  flowers  are 
broad,  as  in  the  Chatsworth  variety,  but  the 
lip,  instead  of  being  broadly  stained  with  orange 
or  orange-yellow,  is  of  a faint,  pale  yellow  ; 
whilst  in  the  variety  alba  they  are  of  the  purest 
white,  without  a spot  of  any  colour.  It  is  found 
orowing  wild  in  Northern  India  at  an  elevation 
S 5,000  feet  to  8,000  feet. 

C.  Dayana. — This  plant  is  a native  of  Borneo, 
and  commemorates  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
of  Orchid-growers,  who  has  just  passed  away. 
The  plant  has  long  and  narrow  bulbs,  which  are 
more  or  less  wrinkled  and,  like  the  leaves,  deep 
green.  The  racemes  come  up  with  the  young 
growth,  and  bear  from  one  to  two  dozen  flowers, 
this  variety  is  pendulous,  and  therefore  re- 
quires a hanging-basket ; it  may  be  rested 
where  it  is  grown,  but  should  not  be  exposed  to 
the  hottest  sun.  The  flowers,  which 
appear  in  summer,  are  ochrous-yellow 
in  the  sepals  and  petals,  blotched  and 
bordered  with  brown  on  the  lip. 

C.  ELATA. — A beautiful  species  of 
which  I formerly  used  to  have  large 
plants,  but  it  is  now  somewhat  rare. 

It  is  a native  of  Northern  India,  in 
situations  of  4,000  feet  to  9,000  feet 
elevation,  and  consequently  requires 
cool  treatment.  This  plant  grows  to 
a height  of  some  2 feet  or  more.  The 
scape  rises  with  the  young  growth, 
and  is  erect,  shorter  than  the  leaves, 
and  bears  numerous  large  creaniy- 
white  flowers ; the  lip  is  stained  with 
a V'Sbaped  yellow  streak,  and  has 
two  raised  crisp  orange  crests  which 
extend  to  the  base.  It  blooms  in 
April  and  May. 

C.  FLAOCIDA. — This  species,  as  its 
name  implies,  produces  pendent 
spikes,  and  therefore  should  be  grown 
in  a hanging-basket.  The  racemes 
are  very  numerous,  but  the  flowers 
are  rather  strongly  scented  when  the 
sun  shines  upon  them  ; they  are  white 
veined  with  crimson  and  yellow.  It 
is  a native  of  Northern  India,  thrives 
best  in  the  Cattleya-house,  and_  re- 
quires good  resting. 

0.  FUSCESCENS.— A winter-flower- 
ing  species  from  Moulmein.  The 
raceme  is  short  and  nodding,  with 
yellowish-white  flowers,  the  petals 
being  very  narrow ; lip  chestnut- 
brown,  bearing  three  raised  streaks 
of  orange  from  the  disc  to  the  base, 
the  side  lobes  being  dotted  with  rich 
brown. 

C.  Gardneriana. — This  is  a very  old  acquaint- 
ance. Although  large  plants  of  this  species  were 
to  be  seen  years  ago,  it  is  now  rare.  It  has 
large,  bottle-shaped,  blue-green  bulbs,  which 
bear  a pair  of  broadly-lanceolate  leaves,  upwards 
of  a foot  long,  and  of  an  intense  deep-green. 
The  raceme  is  pendent,  the  flowers  being  large, 
half-closed,  and  snow-white,  saving  the  lip, 
which  is  tipped  with  lemon-yellow.  At  the 
base  of  each  flower  is  a large,  deciduous  brown 
bract.  This  plant  must  be  grown  in  a cool 
intermediate  house,  and  requires  resting  after 
growth  is  completed.  It  blooms  during  autumn 
and  winter.  Native  of  woods  in  Nepaul  and 
Khasya. 

C.  Ma.ssangeana. — A grand  species  in  the 
way  of,  but  much  superior  to,  C.  Dayana  ; and 
yet  the  two  are  excellent  companions.  It  grows 
freely  and  increases  \ quickly,  the  blossoms 
appearing  twice  in  a sehson.  The  spike  is  pen- 
dent, upwards  of  2 feet  long,  and  bears  two 
dozen  or  more  flowers,  ao  that  it  is  necessary  to 
grow  the  plant  in  a han  ging-basket.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  of  a ligl  it-yellow  or  buff'  colour, 
the  lip  being  rich  bi  own,  the  middle  lobe 
bordered  with  white,  a nd  the  disc  veined  with 
yellow.  It  is  a nativt : of  Assam,  and  thrives 
either  in  the  East  Indii . or  Cattleya-house. 

C.  oceleata  maxim  a.— A beautiful  small- 
growing plant  which  n ay  be  either  grown  on 
a block  of  wood  or  iti  a small  basket.  The 


flowers  appear  in  early  spring,  and  are  borne 
upon  pendent  racemes.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  pure  white  and  spreading  ; lip  white,  spotted 
with  yellow  on  the  disc,  and  streaked  with 
brown  in  the  throat,  and  on  each  side  lobe  there 
is  a yellow  eye-like  spot,  bordered  with  orange. 
It  should  be  grown  in  the  intermediate  house. 
From  Northern  India. 

C.  odoratissima. — This  is  a somewhat  small- 
growing species.  It  was  introduced  with  C. 
corrugata  (a  species  previously  mentioned)  from 
the  Neilgherry  Hills  about  the  year  1862.  It 
requires  to  be  kept  in  a cool  house,  where  it 
grows  freely  and  blooms  profusely  in  the  month 
of  April.  The  flowers,  .borne  several  together 
upon  slender,  pendent  racemes,  are  pure  white, 
saving  a tinge  of  yellow  on  the  disc  of  the  lip, 
and  having  a honey-like  perfume. 

C.  PANDURATA  is  an  introduction  from  Borneo, 
and  would  appear  to  have  flowered  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country  with  the  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
of  Hackney,  about  the  year  1833.  A few  years 
later  Colonel  Butler,  of  Woolwich,  used  to 
exhibit  a magnificent  plant  of  this  species  ; but 
of  late  years  it  has  become  scarce,  and,  judging 
from  the  difficulty  there  appears  to  be  in  estab- 
lishing it  in  Messrs.  Low’s  nursery,  a grea 


Cuelogyne  speoiosa. 


2765.— Woodlice  in  Orchid-houses. — 
Find  their  haunts,  and  pour  boiling  water  over 
them.  This  is  the  cheapest  and  best  remedy. 
They  have  cracks  and  crevices  where  they  ereep 
in  when  not  feeding.  When  the  Orchids  are 
resting  they  will,  of  course,  creep  in  among  the 
crooks  and  Moss  ; but  they  do  not  like  damp 
situations,  and  will  come  out  when  the  plants 
are  watered.  A few  toads  will  do  useful  work. 
E.  H. 

2770.— Heating  a house  for  Cypri- 
pediums. — If  you  obtain  a properly-con- 
strueted  gas  apparatus,  it  will  answer  your  pur- 
pose well  and  economically,  with  very  much  less 
trouble  than  a fire.  But  it  all  depends  upon 
the  boiler.  Some  of  these  are  constructed  to 
utilise  the  heat  and  others  to  waste  it.  A well- 
designed  affair  will  heat  a small  house — say, 
not  exceeding  7 feet  or  8 feet  square — with  a 
consumption  of  gas  not  exceeding  5 feet  or  6 feet 
per  hour,  and  you  can  easily  calculate  what  that 
will  cost. — B.  C.  R. 


many  more  plants  die  than  survive  the  ourney. 
It  is  totally  different  from  any  other  known 
kind  of  Cffilogyne.  The  flowers,  produced  in 
pendent  racemes,  are  about  4 inches  across,  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  of  a uniform  light 
green ; lip  also  green,  blotched  in  front  with 
black,  and  bearing  several  black-fringed  lines 
on  the  disc.  It  usually  blooms  in  spring  and 
early  summer.  As  before  remarked,  it  is  a 
native  of  Borneo,  where  it  grows  upon  the 
branches  of  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water. 
It,  therefore,  should  remain  in  the  same  position 
all  the  year  round,  and  not  be  subjected  to  much 
drying. 

C.  Parishi. — Although  green  flowers  are  not, 
as  a rule,  popular,  I shall  introduce  this  plant, 
which  is  an  introduction  from  Moulmein.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  are  long  and  angular  ; the  raceme 
is  erect,  borne  upon  a spike,  which  issues  from 
the  top  of  the  bulb  ; the  flowers  are  green, 
saving  a few  blotches  of  black  upon  the  lip.  It 
is  a spring-blooming  plant,  and  may  be  grown 
successfully  with  C.  pandurata. 

C.  SPECIOSA.— This  Javanese  species  (an  illus- 
tration of  which  we  give)  requires  strong,  moist 
heat,  and  will  continue  in  flower  all  the  year 
round.  The  flowers  appear  almost  immediately 
the  growth  is  completed.  They  are  large,  deep 
olive-green  ; lip  large,  white,  stained  on  the 
disc  with  very  deep  brown. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


CHOICE  ADIANTUMS. 

In  these  days,  when  every  part  of  the  globe  is 
being  ransacked  for  Orchids,  other  plants  must 
be  met  with  which  would  certainly  be  worth 
sending  home.  Ferns,  in  particular,  now  that 
they  are  again  becoming  popular,  would  be  of 
value,  and  I wish  to  draw  attention  to  a few 
Adiantums  which  are  most  desirable,  in  order 
that  travellers  may  know  what  to  look  for,  and 
that  persons  resident  on  these  spots  may  gather 
and  send  home. 

A.  Parishi  is  a pretty  little  dwarf  Fern  with 
entire  reniform  fronds  which  are  each  from  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  broad,  borne  upon  slender 
black  stems  about  half  an  inch  high,  the  whole 
plant  forming  neat  little  cushions  or  rosettes. 
This  plant  I have  received  time  after  time  from 
Burmah,  where  it  grows  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Moulmein,  but  the  specimens  have  always 
reached  me  dead.  This  plant  appears  to  grow 
in  the  clefts  of  calcareous  rocks,  and  I think  if 
these  were  cut  out  in  sufficiently  large  pieces 
and  carefully  packed,  better  success  would 
attend  the  efforts  to  introduce  it  in  a living 
state 

A.  calcareum. — This  is  a singularly  beau- 
tiful species,  which  is  found  in  Brazil  in  similar 
situations  to  the  last  named.  It  is  a plant  that 
would  form  a beautiful  basket  ornament,  its 
stems  being  very  slender,  pendent,  and  frequently 
rooting  at  the  ends,  and  becoming  viviparous. 
The  piniife  are  semi-opposite,  fan-shaped,  or 
semi-circular,  divided  into  numerous  lobes,  each 
lobe  carrying  a single  sorus  on  the  edge,  whilst 
the  surface  is  smooth  and  bright-green. 

A.  thalictroides. — This  species  is  by  some 
considered  the  same  as  A.  cethiopicum,  but  of 
this  plant  I have  a form  gathered  by  W endland 
during  his  Central  American  journey,  which  is 
very  different  to  the  type.  Its  fronds  are  each 
from  1 foot  to  18  inches  high,  with  jet-black 
shining  stems  three  times  divided,  the  segments 
dense,  very  little  lobed,  but  toothed  on  the 
upper  edge,  and  of  a deep  glaucous  hue  on  both 
sides. 

A.  FiLiFORME  is  a slender  growing  species 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Oeiras,  in  Brazil.  It 
is  suitable  for  small  baskets,  having  long  slender 
stems,  which  are  of  a deep  purplish-black,  root- 
ing at  the  points,  and  becoming  viviparous.  It 
is  said  to  be  nearly  allied  to  A.  lunulatum,  but 
I am  not  aware  if  it,  like  that  plant,  becomes 
deciduous. W. 

2768.— Perns  in  a lean-to  greenhouse.— I sup- 
pose  you  want  to  construct  a kind  of  low  pit  on  the  north 
side  of  the  wall,  outside  the  existing  greenhouse.  I see  no 
objection  to  your  plan,  though  you  would  not  get  ^^^h 
heat  in  it  by  taking  out  a brick  here  and  there  only.  Bjit 
for  filmy  Ferns,  etc.,  this  is  not  necessary,  so  it  would  be 
very  suitable  for  them. — B.  C.  R. 


2 02.— Treatment  of  Crinum  Moorei.— Th^y 
ought  to  be  kept  gently  growing  through  the  winter.  Do 
not  give  them  much  water  ; but  keep  the  soil  fairly'  moist. 
T saw  a fine  batch  of  them  growing  in  Messrs.  Stuart  and 
Mein’s  nursery  at  Kelso,  many  of  them  of  a flowering 
size,  all  with  fresh  young  leaves,  and  growing  freely  m 
the  last  week  of  November,  It  is  a very  beautiful  plant, 
and  should  be  grown  in  every  garden.— J.  D.  E. 


0'\ir  readers  'will  kuidly  7'e'inember  that  we  are  glad  to 
recf^imfor  enfjravinq  any  suggestive  or  beaitttful  photo- 
graphs of  plants  or  'garden  scenes,  especially  of  gardens  or 
a picturesqice  character. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Qxiestlone.— Queries  and  angicers  are  inserted  in 
G ARDKOTNGfree  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  ms^tim  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
rae  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  or 
UARDENING,  37,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
aon.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 

address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
aMition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  payer.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
iv,™-  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 

queries  sh^ld  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  comnot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  is^e  immediately  tallowing  the  receipt  of  their 
com/munications.  ^ ' 

exception  or  such  as  cannot 
found  in  their  different  depart- 
rmnU)  should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
loFl  V?  ^ admsing,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observatwns  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
soiis,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
thin  several  ansuiers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
’'^Piy  would  do  well  to  mention 
me  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondmts  who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


be.cinnine  of  May  at  the  soonest,  and  I should  like  to  grow 
Mushrooms  in  it  until  then.  Could  I grow  them  profit* 
ably  in  such  a place  ? I have  a great  deal  more  manure 
than  I shall  require  for  the  garden  this  year,  and  should 
like  to  use  it  for  Mushrooms.  The  plot  20  yards  by  15 
yards  I thought  I should  grow  an  early  crop  of  Potatoes 
in,  a^nd  the  other  piece  I shall  want  for  Peas,  Kidney  Beans, 
Cabbage,  Lettuce,  Parsley,  herbs,  a few  second  early 
Potatoes,  Celery,  Brussels  Sprouts,  &o.  Which  are  the  best 
early  and  second  early  Potatoes  and  Peas  for  heavy  land  ? 
Also  the  best  varieties  of  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  &c.  ? What 
quantity  of  seed  Potato  should  I want  to  plant  the  whole 
of  the  smallest  plot,  and  when  is  the  best  time  to  plant 
them?  Also  the  proper  distance  apart?  What  profit 
ought  I to  expect  to  make  with  fair  management? — E.  E. 


Black  Hamburgh  Grapes 
Will  someone  please  say  if  it  is  possible  to  ripen  Black 
Hamburgh  Grapes  really  well  without  fite.heat?-LA.NARK 

beneath  weeping  Elm-trees  —I 
anyone  will  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the 
best  thing  to  sow  or  plant  beneath  weeping  Elm-trees  as 
I cannot  get  Grass  to  grow?- New  Star?.  ’ 

^ greenhouse.— I have 
^rffisnhouse  on  arches.  33  feet  long 
ara  someone  kindly  let  me  know  which 

are  the  best  sorts  to  plant? — Constant  Reader. 

27S9.-Onions  failing.-Could  someone  kindly  in- 
form  me  why  Onion-plants  fail  with  me?  They  all  die 
codecs  I grow  them  in  heat  early  in  the  season,  about 
? h ^ ®*r.  I want  them  for  exhibition 

I would  be  grateful  for  information. — Novice. 

2790.— Chrysanthemums  for  exhibition  — 

*^'ridly  inform  me  the  best  kinds  of  Chrysan- 
themums  for  exhibition— six  of  each  kind— and  whether 
rattings  or  pianos  would  be  best  to  buy  ? The  show  is  fn 

BeSer!"’  ^ kind.— 

1 Pompon  Chrysanthemums.— 

naZi  of  eZ’  K To’  ■‘®‘^^er,  state  the 

5 ^Iso  19  1 for  exhibiting  for  out  blooms? 

3’  /nZhZ  Pompons  suitable  for  pots  ? 

of  meriJtaVZM'lLf 

Begonias.— Would  someone 
kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  best  treatment  to  renovate 
neft  ?"Th‘;T®"®  these  that  I find  are  potted  in  all  coarse 

“tich  spotted  and  decayed. 
They  are  in  a temperature  of  55  degs.  What  is  the  chief 
cause  of  decay? — Rex  Species. 

2793. -Dressing  a lawn  with  bone-dust  — 

^ 'awn,  about  60  feet  long  by  35  feet  wide,  which  I 
nhliZi?”?  bone-dust.  I should  be  much 

obliged  if  someone  would  inform  me  what  quantity  I 

Sd  T !-  whether  I should  mix  it  with 

Delvbr^^^”'^®  * ®°’  proportion?— 

Lilies.-Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  If  It  IS  possible  to  grow  Belladonna  Lilies  sucoessl 
fully  in  Somers®tehire?  Four  years  ago  I planted  soZ 
bul^  at  the  foot  of  a south-east  wall  in  my  c-arden  and 
the  first  year  they  flowered  ; but  since  then,  thou^h’they 
have  made  some  leaf  each  year,  there  has  been  no  sign  of 
bloom  upon  them.— M.  T.  ^ 

2795. — Cutting  Begonia-tubers.—Wiii"B  C R ” 

o someone  else  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  if  Begonik- 
el"'  cutting  ? I have  some  very  large  tubers 

®“®'‘  P^PO^es  to  wait  until  they  begin  to 
shoot,  and  then  cutjng  them  into  pieces,  leaving  an  eve 
to  each  piece  ; m fact,  treating  the  tubers  as  if  they  were 
Potatoes  for  planting.  Is  this  right? — E.  E.  L.  F. 

2796. — Conservatory  arrangement.- 1 have  a 

new  lean-to  conservatory  against  my  house,  and  where  trees 
otherwise  leaving  onfy 
room  for  a path  beside  the  front  stage,  which  is  “>  feet 
wide.  I int^d  getting  large  specimens  of  Oranges  and 
Camellias.  Would  some  experienced  gardener^kindly 
oblige  me  by  stating  what  is  the  best  arrangement  of 
HoRTra^’"^  conservatory  in  above?  Aspect  due  east.— 

279L— Tobacco-smoke  and  plants  in  flower 

®®®-  P^®®  5S2,  under  “ Galde*n 

” Tcf>aceo-smoke  is  stated  to  make 
among  plants  in  bloom.  As  fumigating 
with  Tobacco-smoke  is  somelimes  recommended  to  rid 
insects,  I.  being  a new  beginner  in  plant  culture, 
Il'J;  °^^®°  ^'“u^cd  Tobacco  in  my  small  greenhouse  under 
he  impression  that  it  would  act  as  a preventive.  I shall 
” j anyone  will  kindly  enlighten  me  on  this 
say  what  will  be  its  effect  on  cuttings  inserted 
Zh  thf’T?"'*  on  blossoms  from  which  fruit  are  formed, 
such  as  the  Tomato  ? — Anxious.  ’ 

2798.— Cropping  land,  &c.-l  should  be  glad  if 
any  reader  would  kindly  tell  me  which  is  the  be'-t  way  to 
P'®®?^°J  30  yards  by  20  yatds.  and  the 

*>V  15  yards?  Soil,  strong  loam.  Both 
plots  are  fully  exposed  to  south  and  west ; but  shielded  on 
the  nerth  and  east  by  houses.  The  smallest  plot  has  not 
been  cultivated  for  two  years ; it  has  been  used  for  a 
’'*’®'’®  ^ Rhubarb  down  one  side, 

anout  25  yards  long  and  2 yards  wide,  which  was  planted 
ROc®  J V*’®!.®  that  I ought  to  make 

•iOs.  out  of  the  Rhubarb.  Could  I make  so  much?  There 
IS  also  an  old  hen-cote,  which  will  not  be  used  before  the 


REPEATED  QUERY. 

, -52P;-, Culture  of  Mushrooms  in  winter.- 
1 should  like  to  grow  some  Mushrooms,  and  have  them  at 
Christmas.  I have  got  a Cucumber-house  with  a pit  in  it. 
I jfrow  flowers  on  the  top.  Could  someone  tell  me  if  I can 
grow  some  xMushrooms  in  the  pit  on  two  hot-water  pipes 
if  I make  a bed  up  and  spawn  it?  Would  it  act  all  riffht 
and  still  grow  plants  above  it  ?— J.  B.  ’ 


To  f he  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hiU  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
ansxcers  should  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects, 

2799.— Solanum  losing  its  leaves  (J.  ir.),— 
\ our  plant  has  been  too  dry,  probably,  or  it  may  have  been 
m too  low  a temperature.  The  nights  are  very  cold  now 
and  a Solanum  is  easily  affected;  but  I incline  to  thk 
drought.— J.  .1. 

2S00.-Aspiclistras  in  the  window  (P.  M.  C.). 
—lies,  these  plants  will  stand  in  the  window.  The  only 
thing  they  are  likely  to  suffer  from  is  want  of  water.  I 
have  two  fine  ones  in  my  window. — J.  J. 

. Window  in  a sitting-room 

kinds  you  name  would  do  quite  well, 
and  half-a-dozen  more  are  Phlebodium  aureum,  Pteris 
cretica  albo-lineata  Mayi,  Asplenium  diversifolium,  Pteris 
e^rulata  cristata,  Doryopteris  palmata,  and  Adiantum 
amne. — J.  J. 

2802. -Selaginellas  («'.  F.  B.).-Yes,  these  plants 
are  usually  more  delicate  than  Ferns  ; but  we  have  a few 
tolerably  hardy  kinds  in  cultivation.  The  kinds  you  name 
are  all  beautiful  and  desirable  species ; but  if  you  will  take 
the  word  of  a man  who  knows,  you  will  not  make  window 
plants  of  them.  They  require  the  warmth  of  a stove.— 

2803. — Cypripedium  insigne  (7".  S’.,  JV.B.).— The 

four  blooms  are  to  hand.  All  are  different  forms  of  this 
species.  We  are  now  getting  some  excellent  varieties  of 
this  plant,  though  recent  importations.  The  flower  that 
has  the  most  spots,  with  a very  broad  dorsal  sepal  is  very 
near  the  variety  named  Chantini.  I should  like  to  see  it 
another  year.— M.  B. 

2804. — Mesospinidium  vulcanicum  (F.  TF.)— 
lam  glad  to  hear  you  have  been  so  successful  with  this 
plant.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cool  Orchids  grown. 
If  I mistake  not,  Mr.  Spruce  was  its  discoverer ; biTt  I ani 
not  sure,  as  I only  speak  from  memory  on  this  point.  You 
may  use  it  for  a table  plant;  but  the  only  thing  I should 
fear  on  this  would  be  over-dryness  in  the  atmosphere  — 
M.  B. 

2805. — Potting  Cattleyas  (N.  C.).— Do  nothing  of 
the  kind  now.  Keep  the  plants  fairly  moist  and  quiet 
In  the  early  spring  you  will  observe  the  eyes  beginning  to 
move,  and  probably  the  roots ; pot  them  at  onoe,  and  in- 
crease the  temperature.  The  soil  should  be  fibrous-peat, 
and  just  a little  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss.  The  peat 
should  be  well  beaten  and  placed  in  a moist,  warm  place 
ready  for  use.— M.  B. 

2806. — Laella  anceps  Hilli  (G.  IF.).  — This  is 
the  name  of  the  flower  sent,  and  not  Dawsoni.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  white,  the  lip  soft  yellow,  tipped  with  pink, 
orange  on  the  disc,  streaked  with  dark  blaokish-crimeon 
in  the  throat.  Dawsoni  is  a very  fine  form  of  Hilli ; but 
as  it  was  never  imported  but  once,  one  does’  not 
e.xpect  to  find  much  difference  in  it.  The  difference  in 
this  variety  comes  about  through  the  strength  of  the 
plant.— M.  B. 

2807. -Pottlng  Satyriums  (IF.  C.  H.).— This 
enquirer  says ; “1  bought  one  or  two  of  these  last  season, 
and  I think  if  I can  grow  them  successfully  I shall  be  very 
fond  of  them.  When  is  the  right  time  for  potting?”  They 
should  be  quite  dormant  for  another  two  months;  but 
towards  the  end  of  that  time  watch  and  pot  upon  the 
least  sign  of  their  breaking,  and  if  there  are  no  signs  of 
their  moving  by  that  time,  pot  them  and  set  them  grow- 
ing. There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be  successful. 

— M.  B, 

2S0S —Improving  a lawn  {L.  M.  .V.).~Have  all 
the  weeds  and  Daisies  removed  from  the  lawn  in  March 
then  top-dress  with  a light,  rich  soil,  laid  on  half  an  inch 
thick.  Apply  to  a good  seed-house,  and  state  the  size  of 
the  lawn  and  nature  of  soil,  position,  &c.  On  receipt  of 
order,  a renovating  seed  mixture  will  be  sent,  arranged  in 
suitable  quantities  of  Grasses  and  Clovers,  which,  if  sown 
thickly,  will  make  a good  lawn  for  croquet  in  the 
summer. 

2809. — Christmas  Roses  fHelleborus)  {J.  T.\— 
You  are  certainly  up  to  time  with  these.  They  are,  I 
think,  H.  major  only,  very  pure  and  white,  which,  I should 
imagine,  arises  from  forcing.  “ J,  T.”  says  he  has  grown 
the  roots  in  boxes,  about  2 feet  square,  and  plunged  in  the 
ground,  so  that  he  had  only  to  lift  the  boxes  without  dis* 
turbing  the  roots,  and  he  hopes  to  have  about  a hundred 
blooms  open  by  Christmas— a most  beautiful  sightt,  and  if 
you  are  so  successful  try  it  again.— J.  J. 

2810. — Plants  for  a clayey  bank  iC.  P.  B.).— 
Plant  creepers,  such  as  ClemaUs,  Periwinkles,  and  some  of 
the  choicer  Ivies.  A few  of  the  hardy  climbing  Roses 
would  look  well.  Cotoneasters  planted  on  near  the  top 
of  the  bank  would  hang  over  it  and  look  well.  A Pampas 
Grass  and  a hardy  Fern  or  two,  such  as  Osraunda  regalia 
and  Lastrea  Filix-mas  cristata  would  be  at  home  peeping 
up  from  amid  the  creepers.  The  Osmunda  might  be 
planted  near  the  base  of  the  bank,  as  it  likes  moisture. 


~ Anderson’s  Speedwell  CVeronlca 
(I.c/’onico).— Yea,  this  ia  one  of  the  ben 
SpeedwellB  for  winter  flowering  in 
deep-blue  blosaoraa  are  valuable  in  a cut  atate 
m io  ^.’’‘ystipp'y  a colour  by  no  raeana  plentiful’ 

In  mild  wintera  it  aometimea  livea  out-of-doora  near  Lon- 
F'®*"  OP  ip  pots,  or 
^ 1"  ®oil  and  lifted  and  potted  in 

October,  make  useful  bushy  plants  for  Christmaai 

2812. — Dicentra  (Dlelytra)  formosa  (D.  F.  G.). 

This  IS  au  excellent  border  plant  during  summer  and 

autumn.  It  resembles  the  kind  known  as  D.  eximia,  butisol 
a stronger  and  hardier  habit  of  growth.  It  also  flowers 
more  freely , and  its  blossoms  are  larger  and  of  a brighter 
.excellent  shrubbery  border 
? w®  ?^®^T®  ^ 'P positions  produce 

‘^®®P  ®°‘i  it  fftows  with  great 
freedom,  and  flowers  suooesBively  for  several  months.  Its 
blooms  are  useful  among  cut  flowers,  and  its  leaves  mav 
be  used  m like  manner  as  a substitute  for  Fern  fronds.  ‘ 

2813. -Seedling  Orange-^trees  (0.  T.  S.).— Seed 
ling  Orange-trees,  unless  grafted  with  fertile  wood  from 
another  Orange-tree,  are  a very  long  time  in  producing 
flowers.  Better  have  the  young  trees  grafted  by  some  gar- 
d®P.®*'  ''’ho  will  place  them  in  a close,  warm  frame  or  house 
until  the  Pnion^is  perfect.  Orange-trees  are  not  difficult 
to  cultivate.  They  require  clean,  well-drained  pota,  and 
rich  open,  loamy  soU.  Plenty  of  water  at  the  roots  is 
needed  during  the  summer,  with  less  during  the  winter. 
They  may  with  advantage  be  placed  out-of-doors  in  the 
summer  months.  A greenhouse  temperature  suits  them 
well,  we  are,  of  course,  assuming  that  they  are  grown 
for  merely  ornamental  purposes. 

AU  — Warocqueana  (J.  Yes, 
this  ^ Hue  form  of  Cattleya,  and  you  are  the  second 

one  that  has  asked  the  question  if  it  is  labiata?  Now  I 

think,  the  man  that  introduced  it  knew  well  enough  that 
It  was  not  labiata,  and  named  it  Warocqueana.  Y'es,  the 
plant  IS  very  variable,  scarcely  two  having  been  alike  * 
but  all  are  very  beautiful.  I am  not  prepared  to ^ay  much 
more  about  it  just  at  present.  I am  told  the  plant  has 
been  flowering  since  last  May,  so  that  I am  not  sure  when 
it  will  settle  down  to  flower  *,  but  at  present  it  is  a newly* 
imported  plant,  and  all  its  shoots,  as  they  come,  have 
flowered.  Enough  shoots  have  appeared  with  spathes  to 
produce  a constant  show  of  flowers,  and  very  bright  and 
beautiful  flowers  too.  I have  said  before  it  is  like  Gaskel- 
liana;  but  some  have  said  it  is  too  late  for  that  kind  to 
flower;  but  I have  seen  Gaskelliana  this  year  in  December. 
The  flower  you  send  is  not,  in  my  estimation,  a good 
\N  arocqueana.  The  colour  is  too  pale  a rose.  I have  seen 
much  better  form.— Matt.  Bramble. 

2S15.— Cattleya  Percivaliana  {Miss  Shepstojie). 
— A flower  of  a beautiful  form  of  this  plant  comes  from 
this  lady  on  the  Monday  befoie  Christmas  as  an  offering 
for  that  dav.  It  is  a beautiful  flower,  well  and  carefully 
packed,  and  will  be  a beautiful  ornament  for  the  remainder 
of  the  3'ear.^  The  sepals  and  petals  are  rich  rosy-purple, 
and  the  lip  is  of  about  the  same  colour  on  tbe  outside. 
The  inside  is  beautifully  streaked  with  warm  orange-yellow 
and  deep  amethyst-purple,  the  marginal  frill,  however,  is 
rosy-lilac.  Those  of  my  friends  who  do  not  grew  this 
plant  should  get  it,  for  its  bright  flowers  are  very  in- 
vigorating on  such  a bleak  and  cold  day  as  this,  the 
22nd  of  December,  1890.  Many  there  may  be  who  do  not 
grow  Cattleyas  at  all.  If  you  have  not  warmth  enough 
for  them  you  are  wise  to  let  them  alone  ; but  those  who 
have  the  means,  and  do  not  do  so,  are  depriving  themselves 
of  a great  treat.  Some  growers  say,  it  is  no  use  us  going  in 
for  Cattleyas  that  flower  in  the  winter,  because  the  fog  in 
our  neighbourhood  is  sure  to  take  them  off,  even  before 
they  open.  To  such  I say,  trv  the  patent  fog-annihilator 
and  be  for  ever  relieved  of  this  pest,  and  I am  sure  j’ou 
will  ever  after  thank — Matt.  Bramble. 


NAMES  OP  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS, 

Any  communications  respectiTig  plants  or  fruits 
sent  toname  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  he  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, S7,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Name  of  fruit.  — Castle  House,  Bxwkingham.— 
Specimen  too  much  shrivelled  lo  identify  accurately. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  uould  remerriber  that  tee 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take tojorward  letters  to  ernrespondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Re/7on?'fl.— Swanley  is  in  Kent. J.  A— Please  repeai 

your  query  about  Marbchal  Niel  Roses.  We  do  not  under- 
stand what  you  want  to  know. E.  H.  H.  B —Try  the 

effect  of  lifting  and  root-pruning  the  Apple-trees.  The 

subject  has  often  been  noted  in  Gardening. John 

Elliott.— Apply  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Boyce,  Victoria  Cottages, 

Archway-road,  Righgate,  London,  N. B.  J.  FmL— 

Refer  to  a note  on  pruning  Peach-trees  in  Gardening, 

Dec.  20th,  page  585. M,  Bijmer. — We  know  of  no  book 

that  will  be  of  use  to  you. Hortus.—hoo\is  like  the 

effect  of  damp.  How  have  the  Zonals  been  treated 

generally? Wm.  Bellingham. — Apply  to  Messrs.  James 

Veitch  & Sons,  King’s-road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 

IF.  B. — Hobday’s  Villa  Gardening,”  Macmillan  & Co., 

London. S.  H.  G.— The  Grapes  have  “rust,”  a disease 

often  caused  by  cold  draughts  of  air,  and  also  an  overdose 
of  sulphur  would  cause  it.  They  are  not  unwholesome  to 

eat. G L.  D. — Apply  to  a dealer  in  Poultry. Cork. 

— There  have  been  numerous  notes  on  Chrysanthemums 
recently  in  Gardening,  and  f you  read  them  you  will  get 

all  the  information  you  req  lire. Subscriber. — Do  you 

mean  the  Cape  Gooseberry  (I  ‘hysalis  edulis)? 

Catalogues  receivec  .—Seed  Catalogue.  Dickewi 

and  Robinson,  12,  Old  Mills  ate,  Manchester. Flmver 

and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Gladu  \us,  tOc.  C.  Lorenz,  100  am! 
10.3,  John-street,  Erfurt,  Ger  uany.  Wholesale  Catalogue 
of  Seeds,  d'c.  Cooper,  Tab  ir,  & Co.,  Limited,  90,  South- 

wark-street,  London,  S.E. Spring  Catalogue  of  Flower 

and  Vegetable  Seeds,  6w.  E.  Webb  & Sons,  Wordslev, 

Stourbridge,  Staffordshire.  Flower  and  Vegetable 

Seeds,  Begonias,  Foreliics  d’c.  John  Laing  & Sons, 
Forest-hill,  London,  S.E. 
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SOWING  SEEDS. 

It  will  be  quite  within  bounds  when  I say  that 
quite  half  of  the  seed  sown  in  small  gardens  is 
wasted,  owing  to  its  being  sown  too  thickly.  It 
does  not  matter  whether  it  is  in  the  open 
kitchen  garden  or  under  glass,  the  same  error 
is  committed  of  sowing  about  as  much  again 
seed  as  is  required  to  furnish  a crop.  It  would 
not  matter  so  mucli  if  the  loss  of  seed  was  the 
only  evil  attending  the  practice  of  thick  sowing, 
but,  unfortunately,  it  extends  throughout  the 
season.  Its  influence  is  felt  through  all  the 
different  stages  of  growth,  because  thick  sow- 
ing is  the  cause  of  weakly  plants  iu  the  first 
place.  To  start  with  weakened  plants,  as  we 
all  know,  not  only  gives  us  more  trouble,  but 
the  results  obtained  are  not  what  they  are 
under  a more  rational  system  of  treatment. 
The  managers  of  small  gardens  will  find  it 
more  to  their  advantage  to  use  less  seed, 
even  if  it  is  cheap,  especially  in  the  case  of 
flower-seeds  that  it  is  usual  to  sow  under 
glass.  Take  Lobelias  or  Petunias,  for  instance. 
We  generally  see  these  standing  in  seed-pans 
quite  in  a mass.  When  the  time  comes  to 
prick  them  off  they  are  so  weak  through  being 
over- crowded  that  they  require  a lot  of  care 
to  get  them  rooted  again  in  new  soil.  Much  of 
this  care  and  attention  might  be  avoided  by 
sowing  a less  quantity  of  seed,  so  as  to  give  the 
seedlings  room  enough  to  get  the  necessary 
amount  of  light  and  air  to  make  them  strong  as 
they  advance  in  growth.  If  a seedling  plant 
can  be  lifted  out  of  the  seed-pan  with  a good 
number  of  roots,  it  will  iu  a great  measure  he 
able  to  bear  the  move  without  any  coddling, 
which  is  a matter  of  some  importance  to  those 
who  -are  short  of  room  My  own  experience  is 
that  it  is  better  to  dev'ote  more  space  to  the 
raising  of  seedlings — by  which  I mean,  if  a rather 
large  number  of  plants  are  required,  it  is  better 
to  use  two  or  three  rather  large  pans  or  boxes 
than  one  small  one.  Another  point  of  some  im- 
portance in  dealing  with  tender  seedlings  is, 
when  practical,  to  harden  them  a little  by 
placing  them  in  a lower  temperature  for  a week 
before  they  are  lifted  out  of  the  soil  in  which 
they  were  raised.  Anyone  who  has  not  tried 
this  plan  will  he  surprised  how  mvich  better  the 
plants  then  bear  transferring  to  other  quarters. 
On  no  .acoouuf.  slionld  nowly-movcd  .seedliuDf.s  l)c 
taken  l o a lower  temperature  Uiau  that  they  were 
taken  from.  When  convenient,  they  sliould 
have  a u^armer  place  for  a week  or  two. 

J.  G.  G. 

LEAF-MOULD  AND  SOIL-HEAPS. 

DcTRiyG  frosty  weatlier  the  soil-heaps  and  leaf- 
mould  stores  ought  to  get  a thorough  overhaul, 
for  the  rubbish  that  has  accumulated  during  the 
year  requires  sorting  and  getting  into  its  proper 
place.  Leaf-mould,  being  one  of  the  most  valu- 
aole  and  useful  of  soils  or  composts  that  can  be 
made  on  the  premises,  ought  to  be  first  taken 
m hand,  and  the  old  heaps  that  were  put 
together  twelve  months  ago  will  now  be  in  good 
condition  for  screening.  The  screen  need  not 
be  a very  fine  one,  but  any  particles  that  are 
not  dociayed  enough  to  pass  through  it  can  be  put 
.along  with  the  new  heap  that  ha.s  been  staoked 
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up  lately,  and  will  help  next  year’s  supply. 
The  sifted  soil  should  then  he  stacked  cither  in 
an  open  shed  or  against  a wall  or  fence,  where  it 
will  keep  fit  for  use  as  soon  as  required.  The 
refus3,  or  rubbish-heap,  should  then  be  turned 
over,  chopping  up  any  portions  that  are  not 
dec  lyed,  and  packing  it  togetlier  until  ground 
is  vacant  for  digging  it  in  ; or  else  wheeling  it  at 
once  on  to  the  fruit-garden,  as  it  makes  a capital 
top-dressing  for  fruit-trees,  as  new  soil  is  really 
of  more  lasting  good  than  manure,  as  in  light  or 
shallow  soils  it  increases  the  depth,  and  causes 
the  roots  to  come  to  the  surface.  Soil  for  pot- 
ting can  be  carted  or  wheeled  in  frosty  weather 
more  expeditiously  than  when  it  is  mild,  and  if 
the  turf,  or  loam,  is  broken  up  in  mild  weather, 
a good  freezing,  before  it  is  stacked  together, 
will  help  to  sweeten  it  and  free  it  from  insect 
pests,  as  the  insects,  in  some  form  or  other, 
betake  themselves  to  the  soil  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  and  it  is  only  by  disturbing  tliem  when 
in  their  dormant  state  that  they  can  be  eradi- 
cated. Peat  should  be  cut  in  large  blocks,  and 
packed  up  in  heaps  large  enough  for  one  year’s 
supply.  .T.  G.  H. 

POISON  OF  PRIMULA  OBCONICA. 

In  Gardening  (December  22nd,  page  611),  a 
question  is  asked  about  tlie  poisonous  properties 
of  this  plant.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
about  them,  so  many  independent  witnesses  hav- 
ing given  evidence  of  them  ; and  in  many  cases 
the  true  cause  was  not  even  suspected  before- 
hand. The  poison  aflPects  not  only  persons 
handling  the  plant,  but  in  some  cases  those  who 
only  have  it  near  them  ; and  yet  a large  propor- 
tion of  people  may  both  live  in  the  room  with  it 
or  handle  it  without  any  unpleasant  conse- 
quences. Wliether  the  proportion  of  those 
liable  to  he  affected  by  it  is  fivm  per  cent  or 
twenty  per  cent.,  less  or  more,  I have  never 
ascertained  : but  I know  that,  of  gardeners  who 
grow  it,  the  greatei  part  disbelieve  in  its 
poisonous  properties,  because  they  have  never 
suffered  from  them.  My  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  this  subject  by  a lady  who  is  fond  of 
gardening,  and  who  suffered  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  as  well  as  her  daughter,  who  had 
worked  with  her,  from  scalded  fingers  and  great 
irritation  all  over.  The  cause  in  this  case  was 
clearly  traced  to  Primula  obconica.  Since  that 
time  many  notices  have  appeared  in  gardening 
papers  giving  detailed  accounts  of  the  sympt  om;! 
produced  on  some  con.sl it ul ions  by  appi oacliing 
or  touching  tliis  plant.  Each  mention  of  them 
is  generally  followed  by  declarations  of  in- 
credulity on  the  part  of  the  many  v.ho  are 
exempt  from  similar  consequences  Like  effects, 
and  equally  c.apricious  in  their  occurrence,  are 
produced  by  some  of  the  species  of  Rhus, 
especially  Rhus  venenata  and  Rhus  toxicoden- 
dron, the  Poison  Oak  and  Poison  Ivy  of  North 
America.  On  some  these  shrubs  produce  violent 
and  even  alarming  symptoms  of  skin  irritation 
when  handled  or  even  when  approached.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  precise  nature  of  these 
subtle  poisons  which  are  carried  in  the  air,  and 
act  externally  in  the  way  described,  but  the 
poisoning  powers  both  of  Primula  ohconica  and 
of  Rhus  venenata  are  realities.  I have  never 
been  able  to  produce  any  effect  on  myself  by 
handling  Primula  ohconica,  but  I once  scalded 
my  finger-ends  badly  and  painfully  by  coHsetirig 
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seeds  of  Helleborus  f(etidiis.  The  result  of 
fingering  P.  ohconica  is,  in  the  case  of  my 
gardener,  just  the  same  as  I suffered  from  th.c 
Hellebore. 

G.  WoLLEY  Dod,  Ed<je  IlaU,  Malpa'i, 


HARDY  PLANTS  IN  POTS. 

Many  amateurs  who  grow  hardy  plains  in  pcils 
or  boxes  are  liable  to  forget  at  this  season  of 
the  year  that  the  roots  of  a plant  in  a pot,  if  ex- 
posed to  the  varying  changes  of  our  fickle 
climate,  are  in  a far  worse  condition  than  if 
they  were  planted  in  the  open  ground  for 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  they  do  not 
get  so  equable  a degree  of  moisture  at  the  root ; 
for,  if  dry  weather  prevails,  they  get  unduly  dry, 
and,  if  rain  prevails,  there  is  a great  chance  of 
their  being  water-logged,  and  when  in  that  con- 
dition a sudden  frost  on  exposed  pots  causes  (ho 
whole  mass  to  be  converted  into  a mass  of  ice, 
and  the  rods  suffer,  for  in  the  open  soil  it  takes 
several  nights  of  frost,  unless  it  be  of  excep- 
tional severity  to  freeze  the  soil  down  as  far  as 
the  roots  extend  ; but  because  a plant  is  lardy 
many  suppose  that  nothing  will  hurt  it.  Rut 
I would  strongly  urge  all  who  have  hatdy 
plants,  shrubs,  or  whatever  they  may  he,  in 
pots,  to  see  that  the  pots  are  plunged  in  f.ome 
kind  of  protecting  material.  Gocoa-nut-fibre, 
coal-ashes,  or  dry  leaves  are  all  good  for  the 
purpose,  and  anyone  who  values  their  plaufs 
will  never  forget  the  trouble  they  have  taken, 
for  the  plants,  if  carefully  wintered,  will  start 
away  in  spring  with  all  their  roots  intact,  and 
make  good  growth,  Mdiile  those  that  have  been 
exposed  are  making  fresh  roots  before  they  can 
make  any  growth,  'riicre  is  no  necessity  for 
coddling  really  hardy  plants  under  glass  : hnl  a 
framewoik  for  keeping  the  plunging  iriatei  ial 
togel  her  is  a far  mote  satisfactory  way  of  stoi  iog 
small  pots  of  any  kind  of  plants  needing  pro- 
tection at  the  roots,  and  then,  should  excep- 
tional cold  pirevad,  a little  fliakiiig  of  dry  Fell! 
or  litter  will  make  all  Eiiug,  and  many  plants 
that  are  hardy  enough  while  dormant,  Imt  arc 
liable  to  suffer  from  starting  to  grow  befoie  the 
frosts  are  over,  and  for  these  a temporary 
covering  is  absolutely  necessary  in  spring. 

J.  G.,  Han's. 


Mistletoe  on  Oaks.— The  following  i.s  a 
list  of  such  Oaks  known  to  exist  in  England  up 
to  l.sy.l  ; ] at.  Eastnor,  neriffotd.sliire  ; 1 at 
Tedrtone,  Delamere,  Herefurd  (discovered  in 
1851) ; 1 at  Badlam’s  Court,  Sunbuij'  Park,  near 
Chepstow  ; I at  Rurningford  Farm,  Dunsfold, 
Surre}-  ; 1 in  Hackwood  Pai  k,  near  Basingstoke  ; 
I not  far  from  Plymouth  (by  the  side  of  the 
South  Devon  Railway)  ; 1 atF’rampton  Severne, 
Gloucestershire;  1 at  Haven,  in  the  ancient 
Forest  of  Deerfold,  Hereford  ; 1 overhanging  .a 
double  cromlech  at  Pla.s  Newyod,  Anglesea  ; 1 
at  Hendrc,  Llangatoch  Liugoed,  Monmouthshire 
(discovered  in  1870)  ; 1 at  Breadwardine,  Here- 
ford (discovered  in  1871) -the  Mistletoe  grows 
upon  it  in  15  different  places  ; 1 near  Knight- 
wich  Church.  Worcestershire  ; 1 at  Lord  Sonde’s 
park,  Lees  Court.  Kent  (verified  April,  1872)  ; 
1 a.t  Lindridge,  Worcestershire  (discovered  in 
1872) ; 1 near  Cheltenham  ; total  1.5.  The  above 
is  an  extract  from  an  arlicle  in  Lch.vve.  Ih-nr. 

— T..  H-. 
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QARDE3N  WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

For  some  time  jnet  it  has  hardly  been  possible  to  open 
the  ^ eiitilators  without  chillinaf  the  house  too  much 
been  the  weather.  Anv  stove  plants 
which  were  brought  in  to  add  to  the  bii^htnesg  of  the 
conserv'atorv  for  the  Christmas  festivities  should  be  taken 
hack,  especul  y if  theyare  valuable  specimens,  as  it  would 
not  be  wise,  even  if  it  were  pos-ible,  to  aim  at  hij^h  tem- 
peratures in  severe  weather.  Forty  degs.  to  43  deffs.  at 
in^hr,  when  the  outside  thermometer  is  down  to  10  deo-s. 
or  lower,  as  it  has  been  here  on  several  occasions  durin» 
the  past  fortnijfht,  will  be  hijjh  enough.  It  is  true  there 
cannot  be  much  progress  made  ; but  it  is  better  to  keep 
things  quiet  under  such  conditions  of  weather  as  we  are 
now  passing  through.  Cimellias,  where  the  wood  was 
made  in  gentle  warmth  in  spring,  are  now  very  bright. 
During  a time  when  we  ha,ve  to  rely  so  much  upon 
heat  dust  will  be  sure  to  accumulate  upon  the  large  leaves 
of  Camellias  and  other  plants.  Every  opportunity  should 

1!^  u ? sponge.  A httle  soft-soap  in  the  wa‘er 

w U help  to  remove  any  dust  or  other  impurities  which 
may  have  settled  on  the  leaves  Watering  must  be  done 
with  care  and  judgment,  giving  sulhcient  to  moisten  all 
the  soil,  and  then  leave  the  plant  till  the  rooti  are 
^P.P^o^-ching  the  same  condition  of  dryness  again.  Avoid 
spilling  water  on  the  floor  or  among  the  pots  on  the  stages 
or  borders.  Specimen  plants  in  borders  must  not  bs 
neglected  in  watering.  This  happens  sometimes  during  a 
long  frost,  and  if  Camellias  or  Acacias  are  allowed  to  get 
too  dry  at  the  root  permanent  injury  may  be  done. 
Acacias  are  strong-rooting  things,  and  will  require  at  this 
season,  just  as  their  blossom-buds  are  forming,  a gool 
deal  of  f^upport.  Weak  soot-water  is  very  useful  ; both 
Camellias  and  Acacias — indeed,  all  plants  which  are  in 
fl)wer,  or  approaching  their  flowering  stage— will  benefit 
from  a little  w'eak  stimulant  occasionally.  Fuchsias  tliat 
were  rooted  at  the  end  of  last  summer,  and  w'hich  have 
been  k^pt  growing  near  the  glass  in  a warm  house,  must 
not  be  allowed  to  get  pot-bound.  If  well  done  such  plants 
will  make  handsome  specimens  by  July.  A few  Lobelias 
might  be  potted  on  for  early  blooming.  ‘ Well-grown  plants 
m 4 inch  or  5 inch  pots,  with  the  growth  han^ino'  over 
complelely  covering  the  pots,  will  be  valuable^for  front 
riw  plants  next  April  and  Ma}'.  The  winter-flowcrin"' 
TropT3olums  that  have  been  allowed  freedom  of  <^rowth 
will  be  bright  now.  Do  not  lie  the  growth  in  too  closely, 
and  give  a little  liquid-manure  occasionally.  As  soon  as 
the  Luculias  go  out  of  blossom  the  flowering shoot.s  should 
be  cut  rather  hard  back,  otherwise  the  plants  a sume  a 
S' ragghng  habit.  This  is  not  an  easy  plant  to  strike  from 
cuttings  ; but  the  young  side  shoots,  taken  off  with  a heel 
will  root  under  a bell-glass  in  heat. 


Stove. 

The  principal  work  in  thisodepartment  is  to  remove  with 
a eponge  and  some  insecticide  (soft-soap  and  water  is 
cheaper  than  most  things,  and  as  useful  as  any)  all  traces  of 
insect  life.  This  wo»k  requires  a good  deal  of  perseverance. 
Where  there  is  a bottom-heat  bed  the  propagation  of  some 
plants  may  receive  attention.  Cuttings  of  Crotons, 
Dracaenas,  and  many  other  foiiage  piants  th.at  require 
time,  wiil  root  as  weii  now  as  iater  in  the  season,  when 
perhaps  other  work  is  more  pressing.  Small  foliage  planti, 
such  as  Panioum  variegatiun,  Cissus  discolor,  Fittonias, 
ico  , if  rooted  now,  will  be  available  for  draping  baskets  or 
other  decorative  work  during  summer  and  autumn.  In 
preparing  p’ants  tor  dinner-table  work,  it  is  a good  plan  to 
plant  a few  bits  of  Panicum  or  Club  Mosses,  or  small 
Maiden-hair  and  other  elegant  Ferns,  in  the  soil,  so 
that  the  tops  of  the  pots  may  be  furnishetl  with  livinn- 
j'hiiil, 8 instead  of  the  usual  Mo  s,  which  is  not  nearly  so 
effective.  The  season  for  repotting  stove  plants  and  Ftrns 
IS  close  at  hand,  espeoiilly  those  such  as  Allainandas, 
C.al.adiums,_&c.,  which  have  been  resting  for  a time.  This 
resting  period  is  a most  important  one  ; in  fact,  ail  plants 
require  it  more  or  less.  In  the  case  of  evergreen  plants 
the  rest  will  be  given  principally  in  the  shape  of  a 
reduction  in  temperature.  During  the  present  severe 
weiither  the  night  temperature  of  the  stove  may  drop  to 

55  degs.  without  doing  any  harm.  It  is  better  to  do  this 
than  scorch  I he  atmosphere  of  the  house  by  over-heatin'- 
the  pipes.  Begonia  manicata  is  useful  now.  Strongplants 
will  pro'lune  an  iniinense  lot  of  flower.s,  which  it  not 
pushed  on  in  strong  heat,  will  be  useful  for  cutting.  Gar- 
denias must  be  kept  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house. 
The  taste  for  Orchids  is  growing,  and  those  who  have  a few 
Odontoglots,  Dendrolies,  and  others  in  flower,  will  find 
them  exceedingly  useful  for  making  button. holes  and  for 
Iniiihtening  up getier.ally.  Then  Orchid  lilooms aregificd 
wiUi  tnch  mimcnso  staying  power.  Other  flowers 
especially  those  pushed  on  in  heat,  soon  fade  and  wither 
hutllowersof  Dendrobium  nobile  and  other  Orchids  will 
keep  fresh  in  a out  state  a long  time. 

Porcing-hou.se. 

.TjOave  the  liloss  or  olher  coi'eiiiig  on  the  pols  of 
IjiIv  of  the  I.illej-  till  llie  buds  are  well  started;  then 
rrmc'.s  a p.nrt  of  it,  hu-  leave  a iieht  covering  ; the  flower- 
spikes  will  e.as-ilv  push  through  thi.-.  Fresh  batches  of 
pots  may  be  introduced  at  inferva’s  to  keep  up  a succes- 
sion. The  Tulips  and  otlier  bulbs  intended  for  late  bloom- 
in.gsiionld  all  lie  potted  now,  and  cm-ered  deeply  with 
.ashes  in  ,a  colrl  pit.  The  late  double  Tulips,  such  as 
l.a  Candeiir  and  others  of  the  large-flowered  kinds,  will 
not  hear  much  forcing.  If  attempted  the  flower-buds  will, 
in  manv'  instances,  fail ; therefore,  it  is  better  to  let  them 
conie  on  genllv  in  ,a  lower  temperature.  Well-grown 
bushes  rit  Kibes  sanguiuea  and  its  double  variety  will  soon 
burst  into  blossom  now  when  introduced  to  heat.  Dwarf 
giandard  plants  of  Laburnums  and  Prunus  Pis^ardi  will  be 
found  most  useful  in  the  conservatory.  Lilacs,  both  the 
1 srsian  and  the  large-growing  varieties,  will  soon  hurst 
into  blossom  now.  When  the  turn  of  the  days  come 
less  forcing  IS  required  to  bring  such  hardy  shrubs  and 
plants  .as  have  had  suitable  preparation  into  blossom  If 
reasonable  care  i.s  taken  with  such  plarits  as  are  forced  for 
their  olossoms  after  they  leave  the  conservatory,  they  may 
he  forced  again  next  year  My  o-wn  forcing  plants  are 

In  add  nr  ivirthern  dintr^'ufr.  the  ofirrations  r /erred 
tn ynder  “ Garden,  Work"  mre:/  he  dnne  from  Uii  dran,  to 
'result'e^  is  here  indicated  with  . qua  ly  yond 


divided  into  several  sections.  Those  which  were  forced 
moderivtely  last  year  have  been  trkeii  into  the  forcing- 
hou-e  first.  The  weakest  of  tiie  early  forced  plants  have 
been  cut  down  and  planted  out  in  a reserve  bed  to  get 
strong  again.  This  was  done  last  spring,  when  tlie  usual 
selection  was  carried  out,  as  there  comes  a time  in 
the  life  of  all  forced  subjects  when  they  are  no  longer 
suitable  for  the  work.  The  plants  that  will  come  in  for 
late  work  are  those  potted  up  last  autumn. 

Window  Gardening. 

For  the  prisent,  or  until  the  weather  changes,  the  chief 
efforts  must  be  directed  to  keep  the  plants  from  frost. 
Losses  there  will  be,  I have  no  doubt,  especially  among  the 
plants  of  ambitious  cultivators  who  have  gone  in  for 
tender  subjects,  wh  oh  require  in  severe  winters  more 
warmth  than  can  be  found  in  Ihe  average  dwelling-house. 
But  the  watchful  cultivator  will  learn  some  usefuf  lessons 
on  the  pow'ers  of  resistance  of  even  reputedly  tender 
plant-i.  It  is  too  soon  jet  to  talk  about  repotting  or 
striking  cuttings.  Bj  exceedingly  careful  with  the  water- 
pot;  but  the  sponge  and  soapy-water  may  be  used  often 
to  cleanse  and  refresh  the  foliage  ofshriibsin  pots  If 
the  hatter  are  exposed  they  will  probably  suffer.  It  is 
,advisa''le  to  shelter  the  pots  with  Moss,  or  something 
similar,  that  will  ward  off  frost. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

The  severity  of  the  weather  has  for  the  present  stopped 
most  of  the  outdoor  work  ; hut  manure  and  compost 
heans  can  be  turned  and  prep.ared  for  dressing  beds  and 
borders  when  the  spring  flowers  go  out  of  blossom.  Of 
late  years  spring-flowering  plants  have  received  more 
attention,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  the 
beds  are  always  to  be  kept  in  presentable  condition,  ni'ore 
manure  must  be  used  than  if  only  the  summer  flowers  are 
the  first  considerai ion.  At  the  pre-sent  moment  th-i 
spring-flowering  plants,  which,  to  niv  iiiind,  are  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  whole  year,  will,  or  at  least,  should  be.  in 
their  blooming  jilaces  ; hut  when  (he  beds  are  cleared  for 
the  bedding  plants  (so  calleil)  a giod  dressiing  of  nianmnd 
compost  should  be  applied  and  lightly  forked  in.  Without 
this  spring  dressing  the  summer-flowering ])lants  are  often 
poor  thiivgs,  and  provision  should  always  be  nude  now  by 
laying  a good  heap  on  one  side  for  this  purpo.se.  Tnere  is 
uoltiing  better  than  charred  refuse  that  remains  after  the 
di‘brie  of  the  year,  including  Ihe  prutiings  and  other 
rubbish  that  have  been  p issed  through  the  fire  Then  there 
is  always  a good  deal  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  accumu- 
1.0  es  during  the  year,  such  as  lawn  mowings,  leaves,  »fcc. , 
which,  when  mixed  with  the  charred  material  above  alluded 
to,  nukes  an  excellent  compost,  suitable  for  all  hardy 
flowering  plants.  In  transplanting  anything  during  the 
spring,  a spadeful  of  this  compost,  placed  around  the  roots 
of  the  plant,  assures  its  well  doing.  Therefore,  I wojld 
recommend  that  some  of  this  compost  should  alw.ays  be 
held  in  reserve  for  anything  that  may  require  a little  help. 
The  snow  will  be  a great  protection  to  the  roots  of  tender 
thing-s,  and  should  not  be  removed.  Plants  that  are  not 
quit-  hardy  in  pits  and  frames  will  suffer  to  some  extent, 
especially  if  the  roots,  or  the  bed  on  which  they  stand,  is 
at  all  damp.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  keep  out  frost ; 
but  the  heavier  the  covering  the  more  liable  the  plants  are 
to  be  injured  by  the  damp  which  accumulates  inside. 
When  we  are  quite  sure  the  frost  has  not  entered  the  pit 
nr  frame,  trke  advantage  of  every  opportunity  when  the 
tlirrmometer  during  the  day  rises  above  freezing  point,  to 
let  in  a little  light  anrl  expel  rlamp  by  turning  the  covers 
back,  carefully  covering  again  before  night. 

Fruit  Garden. 

The  forcing  gardener  must  have  patience  now,  as  with 
all  his  efforts  very  little  progress  will  be  made  till  the 
weather  changes,  as  it  is  a waste  of  fuel  to  keep  up  very 
high  temperatures  when  there  is  nosunshine,  and  the  air 
is  dense  with  fog.  By-and-bye  the  sun  will  shine  again, 
and  when  the  conditions  are  more  genial,  the  leeway  can 
be  made  up.  All  Grapes  still  hanging  on  the  Vines  should 
be  cut  and  bottled  now,  the  Vines  pruned  and  cleaned, 
and  everything  in  the  house,  so  far  as  soaji  and  water  and 
limewashcan  do  it,  put  into  good  order,  ready'  for  the  start 
when  the  right  time  comes.  During  dull,  cold  weather, 
keep  Pines  on  the  side  of  dryness  at  the  root.  Much 
moisture  now  will  make  the  plants  sickly,  and  when  that 
condition  is  arrived  at,  it  will  Lake  a long  time  to  bring 
them  round  again.  My  own  impression  is  that  Pine  grow- 
ing will  yet  be  extended.  In  country  districts,  where 
there  are  plenty  of  tree-leaves  for  bottom-heat,  I believe 
Pines  will  bring  as  much  profit;  as  Grapes,  Tomatoes,  or 
Peaches.  Of  late  years  Pines  have  been  neglected  ; but 
this  will  not  always  be  so.  As  soon  as  the  weather  changes 
fruit-trees  of  all  kinds  may  be  planted.  There  is  plenty 
of  room  yet  for  young  trees  of  the  best  and  most  free- 
liearing  kinds.  It  is  a good  plan  to  buy  young  trees  and 
plant  in  a nursery-hed  for  two  or  three  years  to  get  them 
into  a bearing  condition.  In  this  way  the  unprofitable  time 
will  be  much  shcrleneil,  as  when  transplanted  to  (, heir 
|>(i'manent  position,  they  will  c-onimence  bearing  almost 
iiimiediately.  Anyone  planting  young  I rees  inusl.  wait  a 
certain  time  for  fruit,  that  is  inevilalile;  even  if  dwarf 
bushe.s  are  jihnted  a full  crop  cannot  he  gathered  till 
several  years  liave  passeii  over  them.  E.arly  Strawberries 
ill  blossom  must  be  looked  over  d.aily  with  the  camel’s- 
hair  pencil.  I do  not  suppose  there  is  much  of  this  work 
toiioyet,  a.s  forced  Strawberries  are  not  good-flavoured 
before  M.-irch.  After  (hat  month  is  out  very  good- 
flavoured  .Slnwberrics  may  be  had  if  grown  iM'suitable 
structures.  Peaches  in  blossom  must  h.ave  daily  help  in 
the  dispereion  of  the  pollen.  Melons  just  planted  must 
have  a geniil  bottom-heat , and  a night  temperature 
ranging  from  fill  degs.  to  G5  degs.  Under  such  roiiditions 
the  growth  will  be  strong,  and  as  the  days  lengthen  and 
the  sun  gains  power,  the  plants,  from  not  being  hurried 
overmuch  now,  will  be  in  a condition  to  take  advantage 
of  iL 

Vegetable  Garden. 

In  many  small  gardens  the  early  Cucumbers  are  .still 
groan  in  .a  frame  placed  on  a heap  of  manure.  Tiiose 
who  arc  desirous  to  cur-  Cucumbers  towards  the  enri  of 
March  by  such  means  will  soon  have  to  make  a beginning, 
e.speciallv  if  the  plants  are  raised  at  home.  But  if  anyone 
grows  Cucumber-plants  for  rale  in  the  neighbourhood  it 
will  he  found  cheaper  to  buy  a couple  of  plants  when  the 
hot.-hed  has  lieea  made,  and  is  ready  to  receive  them,  and 
in  that  rase  the  bed  need  not  be  marie  up  before  the  first 
week  in  February',  and  every  week  now  adds  to  the  length 


of  the  day'  and  inoreases  the  warmth  of  the  sunshine,  so 
that  the  more  haste- in  this  matter  often  means  less  speed. 
Under  any  circums'ancei,  it  will  take  from  ten  days  to  a 
forinight  to  prepare  the  manure  by  turning  and  mixing 
before  it  is  fit  to  work  up  into  a bed  for  Cucumbers.  If 
the  manure  is  put  together  without  this  thorough  blend- 
ing it  vvill  be  tor  hot  at  first  for  .any'Uiing  to  live  in  it,  and 
then  it  w.ll  beoome  cold,  and  delicate-rooted  things,  like 
C icnmber-p'ants,  w 11  perish.  In  a general  way,  if  the  bed 
is  or  sutticient  size,  and  put  together  with  the  requisite 
firmness,  it  will  go  on  through  the  season  with  but 
little  help  in  the  way  of  linings.  It  will  be  advieable, 
as  soon  as  the  hrt-b  d is  fairly  brought  into  work, 
tr  sow  a few  Cauliflowrr-setds,  Lettuoe-seeds,  Brussels 
Bproiibs,  or  Cabbages, -if  the  wintry  weather  has  done 
any  harm  to  the  plants  outside.  On  no  account  should 
snow  be  buried  in  the  land  ; but  as  soon  as  the  snow 
clears  away  trenching  or  digging  may  be  done.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  trench  the  land  over  every  y'ear — 
not  but  the  land  would  benefit  from  it,  but  no  one  could 
find  time  for  the  work.  I always  set  apart  a piece  of  land 
to  be  tienched  every  autumn,  and  the  work  goes  on  as 
oppoitunity  serves  duringwinter.  Frequently  bad  weather 
is  turned  to  account  in  this  way  ; but  I do  not  like  to 
bury  sno  w ; it  makes  the  land  work  so  badly  in  the  spring. 
When  land  is  broken  up  for  the  first  time  never  bury  the 
good  soil  in  the  bottom.  I did  that  once,  and  it  took 
several  y't-ars  and  an  immense  amount  of  manure  before  it 
could  be  got  in'o  good  working  condition  suitable  for 
seeds  or  young  plants.  When  one  has  to  do  with  a weedy 
piece  of  land  the  best  crop  for  cleaning  it  is  Potatoes. 

E.  Hobday. 


t'xfracis  from  a garckn  diary  from  January 
lOt/i  to  January  \~lh. 

M.a'le  up  hot-beds  (or  various  thin-gs,  including  Potatoes 
and  Horn  Carrots.  I shall  plant  one  frame  with  Sharp’s 
Victor  Potato.  I grew  it  last  year  in  the  early  border  and 
found  it  a few  days  earlier  than  the  Old  Ash  Top,  which 
has  .always  been  a favourite  with  me  tor  early  work. 
Planted  several  rows  of  early'  Peas  on  the  early  border. 
Araeric.aii  Wonder  1 rely  upon  for  first  early;  but  King- 
lc.atleran'1  William  I.  are  not  much  behind.  I have  generally 
start e'l  eaily  Peas  and  early  Long-pod  Beans  under  glass, 
in  ctSB  anything  shouM  happen  to  the  crop  planted  out- 
side ; but  the  first  week  in  February  will  be  time  enough 
for  that,  as  it  will  not  be  safe  to  plant  them  out  before 
first  week  in  March,  and  if  they  are  2 inches  high  when 
pl.-n'ed  out  they  will  do  better  than  if  they  had  been  sown 
earlier  and  made  more  growth.  Stirred  up  the  ground 
intended  for  Onions  and  other  roots  with  the  steel  fork  to 
let  the  air  into  it.  Looked  over  the  stock  of  seed  Potatoes, 
and  turned  them  over.  This  checks  any  tendency  to  pre- 
mature growth.  The  sets  for  the  early  crops  are  placed 
in  shallow-boxes  in  the  orchard-house  to  develop  and 
strengthen  the  crown  eyes.  There  is  not  room  enough  for 
main  crop  sorts,  or  I should  like  to  treat  them  all  in  this 
manner;  or,  at  any  rate,  they  ought  to  he  spread  out 
thinly  in  some  light,  frost-proof  building.  The  early-sown 
Cinerarias  are  very  useful  now,  being  full  of  blossoms,  and 
.as  tliey  were  potted  into  U-incIi  pots,  and  have  had  soot- 
w.at'.-r  and  other  stimulants  at  intervals,  the  plants  are  as 
Urge,  and  the  flowers  are  finer,  than  if  they  ha'i  been 
shifted  into  8-inoh  pots.  I do  not  care  for  anything  larger 
than  G-iiich  pots  for  early  work,  as  when  the  pots  are  full 
of  roots  it  is  very  easy  to  give  the  required  support,  and, 
bes'des,  plants  in  rather  small  pots  are  more  easily  moved 
from  place  to  place,  and  are  more  useful  for  furnishing. 
Just  the  same  principle  applies  to  Arum  Lilies  and  many 
other  plants,  which  may  be  grown  to  a good  size  in 
moderate-sized  pots,  if  judiciously  helped  with  liquid- 
manure.  Sowed  more  Cucumber  and  Melon-seed.  The 
last  sown  lot -at  least,  a number  of  them— seem  pale  and 
delicate,  probably  owing  to  the  temperature  being  rather 
lower.than  usual.  I do  not  care  to  plant  weaklylthings  ; I 
would  rather  sow  again  and  wait  a little  time.  Looked 
over  early  Vines  to  tie  down  and  stop  laterals.  There  is  a 
pretty  good  show  of  bunches.  Some  of  them  on  the  young 
rods  taken  up  last  .year  are  large.  Nothing  like  young 
wood  to  produce  large  bunches,  especially  if  the  canes  are 
well  ripened.  Planted  more  French  Beans  in  pots  in 
Cuoumber-house.  Gave  liquid-manure  to  plants  in  blos- 
som. What  a great  deal  may  be  done  with  French  Beans 
if  tbs  p’ants  are  well  supported  ! I have  started  plants  to 
come  in  about  Christmas,  and  by  applying  rich  top-dress- 
ings and  liquid-manure  have  kept  them  bearing  tor  a long 
time.  Of  course,  the  Beans  were  gathered  before  they 
got  large  or  old.  The  early  forcing  kinds  are  best  for  this 
continuous  bearing,  and  the  plants  must  not  be  crowded — 
not  more  than  three  in  a fi-inch  pot.  Early  Peaches  in 
blossom  require  careful  manipulation  now.  The  blossoms 
are  looked  over  daily'  between  eleven  o’clock  and  one, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  pollen,  which  is  much 
influenced  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Took  in  more 
bulbs,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  &c.,  to  the  forcing-house.  Night 
tem|)eratnre  now  .about  00  degs.  or  a little  more.  Pre- 
pared a site  for  planting  a group  of  W’almits  on  t he  lawn. 
It  is  intended  lo  move  several  good-sized  trees  so  as  to 
create  some  effect  at  once  Tlie  principal  object  is  to 
have  a group  of  Walnuts  for  the  purpose  of  gi"ing  shade 
in  summer,  as  flies  and  other  insects  ai'e  not  so  trouble- 
some under  Walnut-trees.  But  I think  mors  Walnuts 
might  be  planted  for  profit. 


•-21301. - Building  a forcing  house.— 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  side-lights  lo  a 
forcing-house,  but  it  is  necessary  to  have  sidc- 
veuLilation  as  well  as  top.  You  cannot  go 
wrong  in  providing  ample  means  for  ventila- 
tion, although  it  may  not  always  be  necessary 
to  use  it.  It  is  better  to  have  the  house 
2 inches  or  3 inches  above  the  ground  thau  to 
have  it  a single  inch  under.  Houses  with 
sunken  pathways  have  nothing  to  recommend 
them,  and  a great  deal  against  them  for 
working  purposes. — J.  G.  S. 

2fiSL— XJslns  brick  and  mortar  rubbish.— 
E\  en  on  a light  soil,  well  screened,  this  is  an  excellent 
fire.Nsinpf  for  garden,  lawn,  or  paddock.  !:■  contains  many 
valuable  chemical  fertilising  as  well  a?  purifying  properties. 
— L a.  s. 
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ROSES. 

CLIMBING  AND  OTHER  ROSE8. 

How  to  have  Roses  in  bloom  for  as  long  a 
portion  of  the  year  as  possible,  and  in  all  sorts 
of  positions,  is  a matter  worth  serious  considera- 
tion. There  are  two  classes  of  Rose  growers, 
besides  those  who  grow  for  sale  ; the  one  has  for 
its  principal  object  the  production  of  blooms  for 
exhibition,  while  the  other  grows  them  for 
decoration  and  the  production  of  flowers  for 
cutting.  Now  there  are  so  many  families  of  the 
Rose,  and  so  many  varieties  belonging  to  each 
family,  that  suitable  Roses  may  be  found  for 
almost  all  kinds  of  uses  and  positions  in  a garden 
where  flowers  of  any  kind  can  be  used.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  uses  to  and  positions 
in  which  Rose  plants  may  be  put  in  a garden — 
viz., beds, borders,  shrubberies,  poles  and  pillars, 
arches,  arbours,  walls  (north,  south,  east,  or 
west),  hedges,  screens,  &c.  Before  entering  into 
any  particulars,  however,  as  to  the  different 
kinds  of  Roses  adapted  to  the  various  purposes 
just  mentioned,  1 should  like  to  make  a few 
remarks  on  the  more  or  less  important  subject 
of  soil.  I say  “more  or  less” 
here  because  if  only  the  commoner 
kinds  of  Roses  be  grown,  the  kind 
of  soil  is  a matter  of  small  import- 
ance. The  old  summer-blooming 
climbing  Roses  belonging  to  the 
Boursault,  Ayrshire,  and  semper- 
virens  classes,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  varieties  belonging  to  the 
Gallica,  Hybrid  China,  Hybrid 
Bourbon,  Austrian  Brier,  and 
many  other  summer  - blooming 
families  are  not  at  all  particular 
in  the  matter  of  soil,  beijig  able  to 
thrive  and  grow  in  that  of  almost 
any  description,  although,  of 
course,  they  thrive  best  where  the 
soil  is  good.  Where  the  best 
kinds  of  continuous  - blooming 
Roses  are  required  to  thrive  and 
repay  the  culivator,  there  the  soil 
must  either  be  naturally  good,  or 
adapted  to  the  purpose  by  arti- 
ficial means.  For  poles,  pillars, 
arches,  arbours,  walls,  sides  of 
houses,  and  high  buildings,  &c  , 
only  those  Roses  are  suitable 
which  have  more  or  less  of  what 
is  called  a climbing  habit  of 
growth.  Roses  which  make  long 
rambling  growths,  whose  shoots 
are  unable  to  stand  up  without 
support  of  some  kind,  these  are 
the  kinds  which  do  duty  as 
climbers  ; before  determining  on 
the  kind  of  climber  to  plant,  how- 
ever, the  height  of  the  plants  are 
required  to  attain  must  be  con- 
sidered. Most  of  the  vigorous 
Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Teas  may 
be  relied  on  from  8 feet  to  15  feet 
if  the  soil  be  good,  and  on  warm 
sheltered  walls  4 feet  or  5 feet 
higher.  The  extra  strong  growers 
of  the  same  classes,  with  the  Noi- 
settes and  Hybrid  Noisettes,  will 
cover  well  up  to  15  feet  or  20  feet 
or  more.  The 
Banksian  Roses  are  excellent  as  climbers,  but 
should  only  be  planted  against  walls  in  rather 
sheltered  positions  j they  are  only  summer 
bloomers.  The  white  and  yellow  may  be  both 
relied  on  up  to  30  feet  in  good  soil,  but  the  large 
white  will  run  much  higher.  This  kind  is 
evergreen,  except  in  very  sharp  winters,  which 
is  a great  recommendation,  but  it  is  not  so 
prolific  in  its  blooming  qualities  as  the  two  first- 
named  varieties.  The  old  Blush  and  Crimson 
China  Roses  will  also  run  up  the  face  of  a wall 
freely  to  the  height  of  30  feet,  and,  as  before 
stated,  for  continuous-blooming  qualities  they 
are  unsurpassed  by  the  varieties  of  any  other 
family  of  Roses  ; indeed,  they  are  frequently  out 
at  their  best  when  inexorable  frost  sternly 
interposes  and  checks  them  ; in  spite  of  this, 
however,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a few  buds 
still  unfolding  at  Christmas  time.  The  old- 
fashioned  summer-blooming  Roses  before  alluded 
to  are  capable  of  almost  anything  in  the  way  of 
height ; probably  in  good  and  deep  soils  they 
j climb  in  a very  few  seasons,  if  well 
tended,  any  ordinary  church  steeple.  They 


completely  cover  themselves  with  blooms  during 
the  blooming  period  if  rightly  treated,  and  all 
the  treatment  they  require,  if  in  good  soil,  con- 
sists in  tying  them  to  their  supports,  pruning 
out  weak  and  exhausted  wood,  and  encouraging 
to  the  utmost  such  vigorous  young  shoots  as 
may  be  required.  No  growths  need  he  shortened 
except  to  keep  them  within  the  bounds  allotted 
to  the  plant,  and  to  take  off  unripened 
ends.  Climbing  Roses  away  from  v;al!s 
should  not  be  planted  in  very  exposed  posi- 
tions, or,  as  a rule,  they  will  fail  to  gratify  the 
cultivator. 

Clumbino  Rose.s  may  be  used  to  screen 
unsightly  buildings  and  other  objects,  by  train- 
ing them  to  galvanised  wire  or  other  fences  or 
supports,  and,  except  when  the  leaves  are  off, 
answer  this  purpose  most  admirably  by  the 
interposition  of  their  loveliness.  All  the  above 
methods  of  growing  Roses  not  only  yield  good 
decorative  effects,  but  give  supplies  of  flowers 
for  cutting.  Heretofore,  however,  I have  not 
mentioned  Moss  Roses,  because  from  a decora- 
tive point  of  view,  in  the  outdoor  garden,  as 
growing  plants  their  value  is  comparatively 
small.  As  cut-flowers,  however,  they  are 


Rose  arches  in  smmner. 

among  the  most  exquisite  of  Flora’s  produc- 
tions. E. 


2634.— Propagator  heated  with  an 
oil-lamp. — “ B.  C.  R.”  once  gave,  and  has 
often  repeated,  instructions  how  to  construct 
this  apparatus.  Taking  the  initial  idea  from 
his  notes,  I obtained  a small  frame,  4 feet  by 
3 feet,  and  nailed  boards  round  the  bottom, 
and  so  raised  the  frame  to  about  1 yard  high  in 
front,  and  something  above  that  height  at  back. 
Half  way  down  inside  I drove  a row  of  staples, 
of  the  sort  commonly  used  for  wire-fencing,  and 
through  these  threaded  and  laced  copper-wire, 
which  made  a bottom  like  a spring  mattress, 
and  covered  this  wire  bottom  with  slightly  per- 
forated sheet-iron.  The  frame  was  thus  divided 
into  a hot-air  chamber  and  a compartment  for 
plants.  In  the  latter  I put  about  6 inches  of  wet 
sawdust — Elm  sawdust,  which  does  not  smell. 
A box,  about  18  inches  by  12  inches,  divided  by 
a sort  of  damper  door,  a little  higher  than  the 
box,  and  working  between  strips  of  wood 
fastened  to  the  sides,  was  sunk  in  the  ground, 
and  the  frame  placed  over  half-way  beyond  the 


door.  This  formed  a lamp  chamber  under  the 
frame  inside,  and  left  room  outside  to  feed  the 
lamp  and  the  tin  dish  of  water  placed  over  the 
lamp  and  resting  on  the  box  ; this  water  is 
necessary  to  keep  up  steam  and  prevent  fire.  Two 
lamps  are  useful — one  large,  with  a 4-inch 
burner,  to  be  used  when  a great  heat  is  required 
for  seeds  and  cuttings,  and  one  small  lamp  to 
keep  plants  warm  and  growing,  and  save  oil. 
With  the  large  lamp  alight  a wonderful  heat 
can  be  had  in  a short  time,  and  is  always  under 
control,  and  the  lamps  will  keep  alight  a whole 
day  and  night,  if  supplied  with  one  pint  of  oil 
and  properly  trimmed.  As  for  usefulness,  why, 
this  frame,  if  kept  going  for  a spring  month, 
would  turn  out  plants  enough  to  serve  all  the 
gardeners  in  the  parish  ; and  it  beats  all  the 
heating  contrivances,  on  a small  scale,  that  were 
ever  patented.  Use  metal  chimneys  for  lamps. 
— W.  ^V.,  Helper. 


PERN  S. 

U.SEFUL  FERNS-LOMARIA8. 

This  is  a numerous  and  most  useful  faniily  of 
Ferns,  some  of  which  are  well  adapted  for  tlie 
requirements  of  all  growers.  There  are  kinds 
coming  from  warm  latitudes,  and  requiring  the 
heat  of  the  stove  to  grow,  others  that  will  grow 
in  the  greenhouse  fernery,  and  others,  again, 
that  want  just  protectiorr  from  frost,  while  some 
will  withstand  the  severity  of  our  winters  un- 
harmed. These  are  nearly  all  robust-growing 
plants  ; few,  indeed,  can  be  found  that  are  in 
any  way  difficult  to  grow,  and  nearly  all  the 
known  kinds  are  decidedly  beautiful.  If  grown 
in  pots  do  not  afford  the  strong-growing  hinds 
too  much  pot  room,  and  pot  them  in  good, 
light,  turfy  loam,  and  peat  in  about  erpial  parts, 
adding  a little  sharpisand,  and  the  same  of  drieil 
cow-manure.  This  affords  some  nourishmenl, 
and  helps  to  keep  the  roots  cool.  Drain  the 
pots  well  and  water  freely,  and  do  not  let  them 
get  too  much  exposed  to  the  sun,  as  this  is  very 
apt  to  cause  the  fronds  to  become  deformed. 
The  fertile  fronds  are  never  contracted,  and 
usually  stand  erect.  They  continue  ornamental 
for  nearly  a season,  and  should  be  cut  away 
close  down  to  the  crown,  and  before  any  young 
fronds  appear  again.  This  will  cause  the  plants 
to  present  a somewhat  unsightly  appearance  for 
a short  time  ; this,  however,  is  soon  removed 
when  the  young  whorl  of  barren  fronds  appear. 

1 have  not  gone  in  for  a great  lot  of  kinds  in 
this  article,  but  I have  given  just  a few  of  the 
best,  which  are  suitable  for  all  positions. 

Stove  kinds. 

L.  PUNCTATA. — This  is  a very  handsome 
species,  making  fronds  from  a foot  to  2 feet 
long.  They  are  pinnate,  oblong  lanceolate,  the 
frond  very  symmetrical  in  outline,  rich  deep- 
green  on  the  upper  side,  paler  beneath,  fertile 
frond  about  the  same  length,  having  very  narrow 
pinme,  the  basal  pinnae  much  reduced.  A 
charming  plant  from  the  warm  parts  of  South 
Africa. 

L.  CAPENSis. — A much  stronger-growing  kind 
than  the  last ; indeed,  it  is  somewhat  coarse- 
looking  when  not  in  a fertile  state,  but  when 
fertile  it  is  very  plumose.  The  fronds  rise  from 
a creeping  rhizome,  are  pmnate,  or  once  divided, 
from  2 feet  to  3 feet  in  length,  the  pinnae  about 
6 inches  long,  and  slightly  crenulate  on  the 
edges,  deep-green  above,  paler  below.  The 
fertile  frond  is  about  similar,  differing  only  in 
being  much  reduced  in  size.  Warm  parts  of 
South  Africa. 

L.  L’Hebminieei. — This  is  a very  elegant 
dwarf  Fern,  which  rises  upon  a slender  stem. 
The  barren  frond  is  about  G inches  in  length, 
pinnate,  the  pinnae  decreasing  below,  bright, 
rosy-crimson  when  young,  passing  with  age  into 
deep-green.  The  fertile  frond  is  similar,  but 
much  contracted.  Sometimes  it  produces  fronds 
of  both  kinds,  not  half  this  size.  From  the  West 
Indies. 

L..  ATTENUATA. — A very  free-growing,  hand- 
some form,  with  lanceolate  fronds  and  aduate, 
acuminate  fronds.  They  are  from  a foot  to 

2 feet  long,  bright-green  on  the  upper  side, 
slightly  paler  beneath.  The  fertile  frond  is  much 
contracted.  It,  like  the  rest,  is  an  elegant 
evergreen  Fern.  From  Brazil. 

L.  GiBBA. — This  plant  is  a native  of  the  Fiji’s, 
New  Caledonia,  and  various  places  adjacent.  It 
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rises  upon  a slender  stem,  and  makes  a spread- 
ing head  of  bright-green,  and  deeply-pinnatifid 
fronds,  which  are  spreading,  and  arranged  in  a 
vasc!-like  manner.  A few  years  ago  no  collection 
of  Ferns  was  considered  complete  without  this 
plant.  Although  I liave  put  this  with  the  stove 
kinds,  it  must  be  kept  in  a very  moist  atmos- 
phere ; in  fact,  it  may  be  grown  in  the  cool- 
house  in  the  summer  mouths,  but  it  suffers  very 
much  if  kept  here  in  the  winter. 

COOL-IIOUSE  KINDS. 

L.  BoRYANiV. — This  form  makes  a stout  stem  ; 
indeed,  it  would  seem  that  more  than  one  species 
is  included  under  this  name.  Judging  by  the 
living  plants,  however,  it  is  a stout-stemmed 
plant,  which  grows  some  3 feet  or  4 feet  high. 
It  is  a flat-topped,  handsome  plant,  making 
ovate,  lanceolate  fronds,  which  are  pinnate, 
2 feet  in  length,  coriaceous  in  texture,  and  rich, 
deep-green.  The  fertile  frond  about  the  same 
size,  but  contracted.  From  Brazil. 

L DISOOI.OR  is  a magnificent  plant ; one  of  the 
prettiest  in  cultivation.  Its  name  comes  from 
the  distinctness  in  the  colour  of  the  upper  and 
under  side  of  the  frond,  the  former  being 
bright-green  and  the  latter  almost  white.  The 
fertile  frond  has  the  basis  of  the  pinna  normal, 
the  upper  part  contracted  ; the  fronds  are  about 
18  inches  or  2 feet  long,  and  some  3 inches 
wide.  Native  of  New  Zealand. 

L.  FLUVi.vTiLis. — This  is  one  of  themostbeau- 
tiful  plants  that  has  come  under  my  notice.  It 
forms  a stout  base,  and  throws  out  fronds  some 
12  inches  or  2 feet  long.  These  spread  fiat, 
liave  short,  roundish  pinna,  and  the  linear  fertile 
frond  is  erect,  together  forming  quite  a fountain 
of  handsome  fronds.  This  plant  thrives  well  in  a 
large  Wardian  case  or  fernery,  when  the  frost 
is  just  kept  out.  It  comes  from  New  Zealand. 

L.  Patersoni. — It  is  just  sixty  years  ago  since 
this  plant  appeared  in  our  gardens,  and  at  that 
lime  no  one  could  tell  from  whence  it  came.  At 
that  time  the  collector  (Cunningham)  was  at 
Kew,  and  it  was  put  down  that  he  had  found  it ; 
but  he  denied  all  knowledge  of  it,  and  nothing 
like  it  was  found  amongst  his  specimens  ; and  it 
was  not  until  his  journey  after  this  that  native 
specimens  were  gathered.  It  is  a simple  fronded 
species,  in  a normal  condition,  but  sometimes  a 
pair  of  side  pinnae  are  produced.  It  grows  in  a 
resolute  manner,  the  barren  fronds  spreading 
flat,  and  the  fertile  ones  simple  and  erect. 
Australia. 

L.  DURA. — This  is  a species  not  well  known. 
The  first  man  who  brought  this  home  here  was 
Mr.  Watson,  of  St.  Albans.  It  is  a fine,  sturdy - 
growing  plant,  with  fronds  from  6 inches  to 
I foot  long.  They  are  pinnatifid — that  is, 
not  divided  down  to  the  stem  or  mid-rib,  erect 
in  habit,  very  dark-green  in  colour,  and  thick 
and  coriaceous  in  texture.  Its  native  home  is 
Chatham  Islands,  from  whence  comes  also  the 
lovely  Myosostidium,  the  New  Zealand  Forget- 
me-not,  brought  home  by  the  same  person. 

Hardy  kinds. 

L.  CHILENSIS, — This  is  a rare  plant  at  the 
present  time,  but  I have  grown  it  with  large 
pinnate  fronds  some  5 feet  and  6 feet  in  height, 
and  I believe  that  plant  went  to  Ireland.  The 
fertile  fronds,  like  those  of  most  of  the  Lomarias, 
being  much  contracted,  I cannot  say  if  this 
plant  will  remain  evergreen.  Upon  some  occa- 
sions I have  seen  it  suffer,  and  I should  think  it 
would  do  so  during  the  present  week  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  As  its  name  implies, 
it  comes  from  Chili. 

L.  ALPINA. — With  this  kind  I purpose  leaving 
the  Lomarias  until  another  time.  It  is  a diminu- 
tive plant,  but  it  forms  an  elegant  object  planted 
in  the  crevices  of  rock-work.  It  is  of  a very 
deep-green  colour — in  fact,  much  like  a diminu- 
tive form  of  our  L.  spicant.  It  comes  from  New 
Zealand  and  various  adjacent  islands. 

J.  Jarvis. 


COOL-HOUSE  FILMY-FERNS. 

The  house  named  by  “ B.  S.  J.”  would  suit 
tliese  plants  well,  and  the  kinds  named  below 
would  suit  you  admirably,  and  produce  you  a 
very  pretty  picture.  MyfriendMr.  Birkenhead, of 
Sale,  and  the  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York,  appear 
to  lay  themselves  out  for  these  plants,  and,  I 
have  no  doubt,  can  supply  you,  but  I will  admit 
tliey  may  be  somewhat  high  in  price.  You  see 
the  demand  is  not  very  active  on  account  of  so 
many  people  discarding  them  to  make  room  for 


other  plants,  and,  consequently,  when  they 
are  sold,  a certain  amount  of  the  cost  of  keeping 
must  be  charged  on  each  plant.  Well,  they 
really  are  very  easily  grown,  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty being  in  maintaining  a sufficiently  moist 
atmosphere  in  the  structure  ; but  as  you  de- 
scribe the  house  as  a small  one,  and  with  a 
northern  aspect,  you  will  be  able  to  do  that,  I 
have  little  doubt.  If  you  intend  to  lay  out  the 
surface  of  this  house  and  plant  the  Ferns  out,  you 
want  first  to  set  up  some  pieces  of  Derbyshire 
spar  and  pieces  of  limestone  for  the  plants  with 
creeping  rhizomes  to  run  upon  and  to  cover,  but 
I do  not  advise  you  to  spend  a large  amount  of 
money  in  fancy  rock- work.  I once  saw  two  men 
about  six  months  in  fitting  up  a rock-work  house 
for  Ferns,  and  a rock-work  house  it  has  always 
remained,  for  no  Ferns  can  be  induced  to  grow 
in  it  yet;  but  I think  if  it  is  allowed  to  fall  into 
decay  there  will  be  some  hope  for  it.  It  is 
more  than  ten  years  since  it  was  erected,  and 
the  last  time  I saw  it  some  signs  of  decay  and 
vegetation  were  beginning  to  be  visible.  The 
house  now  under  consideration  is  somewhat  a 
small  one.  I should  advise  you  to  have  Toope’s 
patent  system  of  ventilation,  which  I see  is  a 
very  safeand  sure  plan.  F'ernsrequire  a somewhat 
subdued  and  quiet  atmosphere,  and  by  the  above 
system  they  get  this,  and  the  evil  results  of 
admitting  too  great  a quantity  of  air  are  avoided, 
and,  consequently,  the  rapid  drying  up  of  the 
atmospheric  moisture  is  prevented.  Do  not  use 
green  glass  in  any  form  about  the  Ferns  ; it 
robs  them  of  their  beautiful  verdure,  and  makes 
everything  look  ghastly.  Some  blocks  of  sand- 
stone should  also  be  placed  about  in  different 
positions,  in  order  that  the  kinds  with  creeping 
rhizomes  may  cover  them.  This  may  be  effected 
by  planting  them  at  the  base,  whilst  some 
species  of  Ferns  that  form  a stem  may  be  placed 
in  different  positions  in  the  house.  In  your 
house  perhaps  the  best  would  be  Lomaria  cycadi- 
folia,  L.  Boryana,  L.  gibba,  and  L.  discolor ; 
Balantium  culcita,  and  such  like  plants  ; whilst, 
if  room  is  to  be  had,  a few  taller  plants  may  be 
used,  snch  as  Cyathea  dealbata,  C.  medullaris, 
C.  Smithi,  and  Dicksonia  antarctica.  The 
bottom  should  be  well  drained  by  first  putting 
down  a layer  of  brickbats  and  large  pieces,  and 
above  these  some  smaller  pieces,  covering  the 
whole  with  turfy-loam,  and  peat,  and  Sphagnum 
Mo35,  and  above  this  some  peat  and  loam,  made 
sandy,  but  not  in  too  large  a quantity  ; and 
when  the  plants  are  in  position  the  whole  should 
bo  planted  with  some  kind  or  kinds  of  Sela- 
ginella,  very  good  kinds  for  this  work  being  S. 
hortensis,  S.  helvetica,  and  S.  Poulteri.  These 
will  grow  into  each  other,  and  give  the  whole  a 
neat  and  trim  appearance.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  best  Filmies  to  start  with  : — 

Triciiomanes  radicans  (the  Killarney  Fern, 
or  the  Bristle  Fern)  must  by  no  means  be 
omitted.  It  is  becoming  scarcer  every  day  in 
its  native  locality,  but  it  is  scattered  widely 
throughout  the  world.  Under  proper  care  it 
covers  stones  and  stems  of  Tree-Ferns,  the 
rhizomes  clinging  like  Ivy.  The  fronds  vary 
from  9 inches  to  18  inches  in  length  ; they  are 
somewhat  triangular  in  outline,  many  times 
divided,  pellucid,  and  rich,  deep  olive-green. 

T.  RADiCANS  Andrewsi  is  a distinct  and 
pretty  variety,  also  found  in  Ireland.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  narrower  fronds  and  by  the 
pinnules  being  set  wide  apart.  The  same  form 
is  found  in  the  forests  of  New  Granada. 

T.  ELONOATUM  is  a kind  found  in  New  Zea- 
land, and  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
small  form  of  radicans  ; but  the  vein  on  which 
the  spore-cases  are  situated  is  very  much 
elongated. 

T.  rf.niforme. — This  is  a singidar  and  beau- 
tiful plant,  having  rich-green,  entire  fronds  of  a 
reniform  shape.  When  fertile  it  is  very  beau- 
tiful, as  the  sori  form  an  exserted  fringe  all 
round  the  frond. 

T.  TRiciioiDEUM. — This  is  a perfect  little  gem, 
and  I should  have  hesitated  in  recommending  it 
for  a cool-house  had  I not  seen  it  during  the  last 
season  growing  well  in  quite  a cold  house. 
The  fronds  vary  in  height.  Under  cool  treat- 
ment they  are  usually  from  3 inches  to  6 inches 
long  ; but  in  warmth  I have  had  a variety  which 
grew  to  some  9 inches  or  10  inches.  The  divi- 
sions of  the  frond  are  almost  thread-like,  and 
brilliant  light-green.  It  has  a creeping  rhizome. 

T.  FYXIDIFERDM. — This  is  a widely-dispersed 
plant,  and  it  is  subject  to  much  diversity  in 


appearance,  coming  from  different  localities. 
The  fronds  are  about  twice  or  thrice  divided 
into  narrow  segments.  It  does  well  on  tlie 
stems  of  Tree-Ferns. 

T.  Lusciinatiiianum. — This isafineboldplant, 
and  will  soon  cover  a good-sized  block  of  sand- 
stone. It  has  long,  pendent  fronds  of  great 
beauty,  very  deep,  rich-green  in  colour. 

T.  SCANDENS  is  a bold,  strong-growing  plant, 
and  it  soon  climbs  over  a lump  of  sandstone, 
and  forms  a magnificent  object,  or  upon  the 
stem  of  a Tree-Fern  ; but  care  must  be  taken 
that  nothing  but  living  wood  is  given  for  this 
purpose,  as  the  dead  wood  soon  rots  and  gets 
covered  with  fungus,  which  causes  disappoint- 
ment and  dissatisfaction.  It  produces  fronds 
from  a foot  to  18  inches  long,  several  times 
divided,  slightly  downy,  and  light-green  in 
colour.  All  the  above  will  form  beautiful  objects 
in  a Wardian  case,  but  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  fronds  do  not  become  injured  by  contact 
with  the  wet  sides  of  the  case,  or  they  will 
decay  ; and  as  the  fronds  are  not  like  those  of 
most  Ferns,  made  in  one  season  complete,  but 
they  continue  to  increase  in  size  for  about  three 
years,  so  that  injuring  them  leads  to  a perma- 
nent disfigurement.  Some  Hymenophyllums 
for  this  purpose  I must  leave  until  another 
occasion.  J.  Jarvis. 


TBH  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

NOTES  ON  ONION  CULTURE. 

Most  gardeners,  professional  or  otherwise,  are 
very  proud  of  a good  bed  of  Onions,  though 
why  they  should  value  these  or  their  appear- 
ance more  highly  than  other  root  crops  is  not 
quite  so  plain.  Failures  there  are  annually  and 
always  will  be,  but,  on  the  whole,  no  great 
amount  of  skill  need  be  expended  on  the  pro- 
duction of  a good  crop,  and  it  is  equally  certain 
Onions  get  more  than  their  fair  share  of  rich 
land.  Large,  well-formed  bulbs  are  necessary 
for  exhibition  purposes,  and  fully-developed 
samples  of  the  Tripoli  section  (a  variety  of 
which  is  illustrated  on  p.  633)  are  appreciated  in 
most  establishments,  but  for  long  keeping  and 
real  utility  perfectly-ripened,  medium-sized 
bulbs  are  by  far  the  best.  This  being  conceded 
(it  cannot  be  contradicted),  the  qnestion  arises. 
Why  do  gardeners  as  a rule  aim  at  growing 
what  after  all  are  the  least  profitable  and  ser- 
viceable ? It  is  no  unusual  occurrence  for 
the  intended  site  for  Onions  to  be  either 
double  dug  or  trenched,  mixing  solid 
manure  freely  with  each  spit,  soot  and  other 
fertilisers  being  also  used.  Given  this  deep, 
rich,  and  comparatively  loose  root  - run, 
in  most  cases  the  growth  is  rank,  the  bulbs 
correspondingly  coarse,  and  also  maturing  and 
keeping  badly.  The  larger  the  bulbs  the  greater 
the  waste,  more  being  cut  away  by  the  cooks 
than  is  made  use  of.  In  many  instances  it  may 
be  necessary  or  advisable  to  grow  Onions  on 
Deeply-cultivated  ground,  but  I hold  it  to 
be  unwise  to  sow  on  newly-trenched  soil,  it 
being  scarcely  possible  to  make  this  sufficiently 
firm  without  unduly  trampling  it.  Better  by 
far  crop  newly-trenched  ground  with  Potatoes, 
these  delighting  in  both  a deep  and  loose  root- 
run,  and  by  the  following  spring  a natural  settle- 
ment will  have  taken  place.  During  the  winter 
the  ground  ought  to  be  manured,  if  at  all  poor, 
and  laid  up  roughly,  a thorough  pulverisation 
taking  place  by  the  time  the  seed  ought  to  be 
sown.  In  mine  and  many  other  cases  the  Onions 
have  to  be  grown  on  ordinarily  manured  and  dug 
ground,  but  I always  take  care  that  this  part  of 
the  work  is  done  soon  enough  for  either  frosts 
or  wind,  sunshine,  and  rain  to  completely  break 
down  all  surface  lumps.  In  March  our 
comparatively  heavy  ground  can  easily  be  stirred 
about  to  a good  depth  with  the  foot,  and  a dry 
time  being  selected  for  seed-sowing,  there  will 
be  little  doubt  about  an  even  plant  and  heavy 
crop  of  Onions  resulting.  It  is  a somewhat 
time-honoured  custom  to  sow  Onions  in  succes- 
sion to  Celery,  and  in  some  instances  this  may 
answer  well,  but  it  will  not  with  us.  The  sur- 
face certainly  is  at  the  present  time  in  a very 
finely  divided  state,  but  owing  to  trampling 
consequent  upon  lifting  in  all  weathers,  imme- 
diately below  it  is  far  too  sodden.  Celery  also 
exhausts  ground  more  than  is  often  considered 
to  be  the  case,  and  I do  not  believe  in  subjecting 
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Piiiona  to  either  extreme — that  is  to  say,  either 
,'ooverty  or  over-richness.  The  Celery  gound 
"s  therefore  well  prepared  for  Carrots,  Parsnips, 
Salsafy,  and  Beet,  these  turning  out  of  it  most 
satisfactorily.  As  a rule.  Onion  seed  is  sown 
las  early  in  March  as  the  state  of  the  ground 
will  permit,  and  many  will  take  advantage  of 


Globe  Tripoli  or  Mi'Jeira  Onion.  (See  p.  G32.) 


in  unusually  dry  time  in  February,  if  it  occurs, 
so  get  it  in.  Those,  however,  who  cannot  get 
their  ground  into  good  working  order  early  in 
Mirch  need  not  trouble  about  it,  as  it  is  doubt- 
:ul  if  anything  is  gained  by  sowing  thus  early, 
iml  in  any  case  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  far 
oetter  to  do  the  work  properly  at  the  end  of 
March  or  early  in  April  than  to  attempt  it 
before  the  ground  is  in  a suitable  condition. 

Raised  beds  for  Onions  are  fast  going  out  of 
iate,  and  there  ought  to  be  no  necessity  for 
pathways  between  any  of  the  rooc  crops.  All 
that  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  well-pulverised 
ground  is  to  slightly  level  the  surface  prior  to 
heavilj  and  closely  trampling  it,  a coarse  rake 
oeing  also  passed  over  it,  as  there  ought  to  be 
4o  inequalities.  In  many  instances  it  is  not 
Dossible  to  get  the  surface  sufficiently  fine  with- 
out recourse  to  forks  or  hoes  of  some  kind  ; and 
lot  a few  are  under  the  necessity  of  covering 
the  seed  in  the  drills  with  sifted  soil.  The 
rpplication  of  quickly-acting  special  manures 
nay  well  be  deferred  till  the  plants  are  well  up  ; 

I Jut  a liberal  dressing  of  soot,  with  just  a sprink- 
[ ing  of  salt  added  for  light  soils  only,  may,  with 
idvantage,  be  stirred  into  the  surface  with  forks 
' lefore  sowing  the  seed,  this,  in  addition  to  being 

til  good  fertiliser,  also  acting  as  a preventive  of 
Dnion-maggot.  Where  the 
Maggot  is  at  all  troublesome  preventive  mea- 
I Hires  must  commence  before,  and  accompanying, 

- iced-sowing,  as  it  is  of  little  use  trying  to  combat 
t later  on.  It  is  my  belief  that  solid  ground 
ind  thin  sowing,  so  as  to  do  away  with  the 
necessity  for  much  thinning  out,  are  the  most 
isffective  remedies  that  can  be  suggested.  The 
dies  which  deposit  their  eggs  at  the  base  of 
l/oung  Onions  have  first  to  escape  from  the 
jTouud,  and  their  egress  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
Iprevented  as  much  as  possible.  According 
^0  my  experience,  the  maggot  is  most  prevalent 
i n gardens  where  the  soil  is  of  a loose  or  light 
iharacter,  and  the  best  dressing  for  an  Onion- 
:isd  in  this  case  is  clay.  This,  distributed  over 
' he  surface  long  enough  to  become  well  pulver- 
ised, and  only  just  forked  into  the  surface,  will 
pause  this  to  bind  and  become  more  solid  than 
leretofore,  the  Onion-fiy  being  considerably  iin- 
laded  in  its  movements  thereby,  while  the  crops 
vdl  be  also  improved  in  other  respects.  When 
(uite  small  beds  are  sown  there  is  no  reason 
yhy  the  old  plan  of  distributing  the  seed  thinly 
proadcast  should  not  be  followed,  though  I 
ivould  advise  amateurs  to  cover  with  an  inch  of 
iue  fresh  soil  rather  than  to  attempt,  for  them, 
'he  impossible  task  of  raking  in  the  seed.  For 
.’he  majority  of  gardens  sowing  in  drills  drawn 
lalf  an  inch  deep  and  from  10  inches  to  12  inches 
I'Pirb  is  the  most  satisfactory  practice.  I find 
he  gi  eater  distance  best,  and  an  ounce  of  seed 
leing  distributed  evenly  in  drills  equal  to  a 


length  of  72  yards  a good  plant  is  secured  and 
little  or  no  thinning  out  is  needed.  Only  ama- 
teurs need  be  told  that  the  White  Spanish  forms 
are  the  most  suitable  for  present  or  spring  sow- 
ing, the  Tripoli  section  keeping  badly.  As 
before  stated,  we  do  not  fear  the  Onion-maggot, 
but  though  usually  escaping  the  loss  of  many 
roots  from  this  cause,  we  are  not  so  fortunate 
with  respect  to  mildew.  I have  a weakness  for 
Grouping  different  kinds  op  vegetables 
as  much  as  possible,  but  am  obliged  to  well 
seperate  the  autumn-sown  Tripoli  Onions  from 
those  raised  in  the  spring.  The  former  are 
much  the  most  liable  to  be  overrun  by  mildew  ; 
and  from  them  it  quickly  spreads  to  the  rest,  if 
they  happen  to  be  near  them  ; hence  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  them  well  apart.  Onions  and 
Strawberries  succeed  remarkably  well  together, 
both  requiring  good  open  positions  and  a firm, 
fairly  rich  root-run.  Whenever,  therefore, 
young  plantations  of  the  former  are  made,  this 
not  being  done  sufficiently  early  for  the  plants 
to  attain  a large  size,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  economical  practice  of  either 
planting  autumn-raised  Onions  or  sowing  seed 
in  the  spring  between  the  Strawberries,  one 
crop  not  interfering  with  the  other.  The 
bulk  of  our  autumn-raised  Onions  will  shortly 
be  planted  between  Strawberries.  One  row  of 
Onions  between  moderately  strong  Strawberries, 
and  two  rows  when  the  latter  are  quite  small,  is 
all  that  should  be  planted  or  sown,  but  they 
may  be  grown  more  closely  together  in  the  row 
than  is  customary  in  beds.  We  plant  Tripolis 
-1  inches  apart,  while  spring-sown  Onions  may 
be  left  in  the  rather  wide  drills,  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  sown  about  3 inches  apart.  W. 


2529.— Culture  of  Mushrooms  in 
winter. — Yon  might  grow  Mushrooms  in  the 
pit  of  the  Cucumber-house,  but  there  should  be 
a temporary  stage  over  the  Mushroom-beds  for 
the  plants  to  stand  on.  Make  up  the  beds  in 
October,  and  if  all  goes  well  you  will  have 
plenty  of  Mushrooms  at  Christmas.  Do  not 
push  the  temperature  up  too  high  ; 55  degs  at 
night  will  be  high  enough.  Cover  the  bed  with 
hay  as  soon  as  the  spawn  is  working  freely.— 
E.  H. 

2789.— Onions  failing.  — When  Onions  are 
sown  in  heat  in  spring,  with  the  view  of 
giving  them  an  early  start,  they  require  very 
careful  management  to  prevent  the  plants 
receiving  a check.  It  is  in  the  hardening-off 
preparatory  to  planting-out  that  care  is  neces- 
sary. If  moved  suddenly  from  the  warm  frame 
or  house  to  a much  lower  temperature,  the 
plants  will  die.  The  hardening-off  process 
should  be  so  gradual  that  the  inherent  hardiness 
of  the  plant  may  not  be  weakened.  And  then, 
if  the  plants  are  set  out  in  very  rich  land,  made 
tolerably  firm,  they  will  start  away  at  once.  If 
this  necessary  attention  cannot  be  given,  it  will 
be  better  to  sow  in  the  open  air,  and  trust  to 
good  culture  and  liquid-manure  to  bring  the 
Onions  up  to  a size  sufficient  to  win  prizes. — E,  H. 

2798.— Cropping  land.— If  there  is  a good 
sale  for  the  Rhubarb  in  your  neighbourhood  you 
might  make  the  amount  you  state  from  the 
quantity  you  grow  ; but  there  are  many  things 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  You  might 
make  more  of  it,  for  instance,  if  you  could  cover 
a part  of  it  with  tubs  or  boxes,  and  surround 
them  with  some  of  the  manure  of  which  you 
have  plenty.  If  you  require  the  hen-cote  for 
poultry  in  May,  it  will  hardly  give  time  to  get  a 
crop  of  Mushrooms  out  of  it  this  season.  The 
bed  should  have  been  made  up  now,  and  the 
spawn  working  ; but  as  you  have  plenty  of 
manure  you  might  lay  a bed  in  the  hen-cote 
next  autumn,  if  you  can  spare  it,  say,  early 
in  September.  The  plot  for  early  Potatoes  would 
require  about  seven  or  eight  pecks.  I should 
plant  half  withMyatt’s  Prolific  Ash  top,  and  half 
with  Beauty  of  Hebron.  When  rhe  Potatoes 
come  off  plant  with  Strawberries,  or  sow  with 
Turnips,  or  plant  with  Brussels  Sprouts  or 
autumn  Cauliflowers.  Early  Cabbages  are 
the  most  profitable,  but,  of  course,  to  have 
them  early  they  ought  to  have  been  planted 
in  autumn  ; still,  strong  plants  of  Ellam’s  Early 
and  Enfield  Market,  set  out  as  soon  as  the 
weather  breaks,  will  soon  make  headway  ; but 
it  is  of  no  use  thinking  of  making  a profit  out 
of  Cabbage-growing  unless  you  have  a local 
demand.  William  I.  is  a good  early  Pea  ; the 
pods  are  a good  size,  and  tlie  flavour  excellent. 


There  is  no  better  Lettuce  for  planting  now 
than  the  Brown  Cos,  and  these  ought,  in  fact, 
to  be  planted  as  soon  as  possible.  Plant  the 
Potatoes  in  February,  or  as  soon  as  the  land  can 
be  got  into  suitable  condition.  In  planting 
crops  of  any  kind  on  heavy  laud  the  condition 
of  the  land  is  more  important  than  to  plant 
within  a day  or  two,  or  even  a week,  of  any 
stipulated  time.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  find 
room  for  Vegetable  Marrows  and  Ridge 
Cucumbers  if  you  have  a sheltered  corner  ; they 
frequently  pay  well.  I do  not  think  early 
Potatoes  should  be  nearer  than  2 feet  from 
row  to  row,  and  8 inches  between  the  sets. 
Beauty  of  Hebron  should  have  a little  more  space. 
If  you  have  an  early  border  you  ought  to  sow  a 
good  patch  of  short-top  Radishes.  They  don’t 
occupy  the  land  long,  and  generally  sell  well. 
Onions,  again,  if  well  cultivated,  should  pay, 
especially  where  you  have  plenty  of  manure. 
It  is  next  to  impossible  to  form  any  useful  esti- 
mate of  profit  from  such  a garden,  as  there  are 
so  many  ‘ ‘ ifs  ” in  the  matter  ; for  instance,  if 
you  could  sell  the  produce  of  the  Rhubarb-patch, 
without  mining  it  by  over-pulling,  for  30s.,  you 
may  come  out  lucky  with  a Mushroom-bed  or 
two.  Others  have  made  money  out  of  open-air 
Mushroom-beds,  and  so  may  you  in  the  future, 
even  if  you  fail  in  the  present.  If  your  early 
crops  of  Radishes,  Lettuces,  Potatoes,  and 
Cauliflowers  are  done  well  by,  and  sold  at  home 
to  the  best  advantage,  well,  you  might  make 
£10  profit.  On  the  other  hand,  from  a combi- 
nation of  circumstances,  which  I have  no  means 
of  foreseeing,  you  might  fail  to  make  the  half  of 
it,  and  it  would  be  no  disgrace  to  you  if  you  did 
so  fail.— E.  IL 

HOUSBI  & WINDOW  GARDENING 

SHRUBS  FOR  WINDOW-BOXES. 
Where  window  gardening  is  carried  out  the 
whole  year  round,  either  in  pots  or  boxes, 
shrubs  of  an  evergreen  character  play  an  impor 


The  slender  branched  Retinospora  (R.  leptoclada 
in  a pot.  (See  p.  634. ) 

tant  part  during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 
A brief  list,  therefore,  of  some  of  the  most 
reliable  may  be  acceptable  to  those  who  have 
not  had  the  opportunities  of  testing  their  respec- 
tive merits,  for  it  is  not  all  kinds  of  even  those 
whose  growth  is  suitable  that  submit  to  the 
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ordeal  of  lifting  and  potting  without  showing 
any  ill-effects  therefrom.  Those  that  have  a 
mass  of  fibrous  roots  are  the  only  ones  that  will 
answer  the  purpose,  and  they  must  have  in 
addition  short,  stumpy  growth,  feathered  to  the 
ground  with  healthy  foliage.  Happily,  most 
shrubs  of  an  evergreen  character  are  in  full 
feather,  so  to  speak,  in  winter,  as  if  to  com- 
pensate somewhat  for  the  bare  look  of  such  as 
are  deciduous.  Amongst  the  following  sorts  are 
many  that  have  variegated  or  mottled  foliage, 
but  plain  green-leaved  sorts  are  the  prettiest. 
Aucubas  of  all  kinds  are  most  useful,  their  foliage 
being  good,  and  they  stand  dust  and  smoke 
better  than  most  plants.  If  the  precaution  is 
taken  when  they  are  in  bloom  to  artificially 
fertilise  them,  or  even  to  plant  the  male  Aucubas 
amongst  the  others,  they  will  produce  a crop  of 
berries  and  be  very  ornamental.  They  should 
be  placed  under  glass  at  this  season  to  get  their 
berries  well-coloured.  Box  of  different  sorts  are 
pretty,  neat-growing  shrubs,  and,  being  excep- 
tionally hardy,  very  suitable  for  exposed  posi- 
tions where  tender  ones  fail.  Lawson’s  Cypress 
(Cupressus  Lawsouiana)  and  its  varieties  are 
also  very  pretty,  especially  when  young,  being 
very  gracful  in  habit  of  growth.  The  elegant 
Japanese  Cedar  (Cryptomeria  japonica)  is 
another  handsome  Conifer,  and  is  very  beautiful 
in  a young  state,  forming  dense  bushes,  con- 
sisting of  delicate  growths  that  rival  Ferns  in 
appearance,  and  which,  in  winter,  assume  a 
deep-bronzed  tint  that  enhances  their  useful- 
ness. The  Japanese  Spindle-tree  (Euonyinus 
japonicus),  and  the  many  beautiful  variegated 
varieties  of  it,  are  a host  in  themselves,  beinv 
dwarf,  bushy,  and  having  an  abundance  of 
fibrous  roots  : the  dark-green,  shining  leaves 
of  E.  japonicus  looking  extremely  well  along 
with  the  gohlen  and  silver  variegated  kinds,  so 
1 hat  boxes  filled  wholly  with  Euonymuses  look 
remarkably  well,  and  in  seaside  places,  where 
the  range  of  varieties  that  really  flourish  is 
limited,  the  Euonyinus  comes  in  for  a very 
extensive  amount  of  patronage.  It  not  only 
lives  in  the  salt-laden  breeze,  but  puts  on  that 
glossy  look  which  denotes  luxuriant  health. 
Golden  Tree  Ivy,  and  the  silver  variegated 
variety  called  elegantissima,  make  very  pretty 
shrubs  for  window  decoration.  Some  of  the 
St.  John’s  Worts,  too,  are  very  pretty,  and  do 
well  in  shady  places.  Hollies,  in  a young  state, 
form  pyramidal  little  bushes  that  make  excel- 
lent central  objects  in  boxes  or  vases.  The 
Holly-leaved  Barberry  (Berberis  Aquifolium), 
too,  is  very  pretty  in  a young  state,  having 
shining  foliage  of  a deep,  bronzy-green  colour. 
In  spring  it  also  produces  large  bunches  of 
yellow  flowers.  Periwinkle,  both  plain  and 
variegated,  forms  valuable  edgings,  being  of  a 
graceful  habit  of  growth.  Japanese  Cypresses 
(Retinosporas),  having  beautiful  Fern-like 
foliage,  are  very  suitable  for  window-boxes,  R. 
leptoolada  (figured  on  p.  6.33),  R.  squarrosa,  r! 
ericoides,  R.  obtusa  aurea,  R.  plumosa,  are 
amongst  the  best  of  this  beautiful  family. 
Small  bushes  of  the  common  Rhododendrons  are 
well  adapted  for  window  gardening  in  boxes 
or  pots  ; they  form  quite  a mass  of  fibrous  roots, 
and  move  well  at  any  time.  Skimmia  japonica 
is  one  of  the  best  of  dwarf  berry-bearing  plants, 
producing  a profusion  of  brilliant  berries 
that  colour  early  in  the  season.  The  New 
Zealand  Speedwells  (Veronicas)  are  also  very 
pretty  shrubby  plants,  producing  purple  or  blue 
flowers  during  the  winter  months  ; but  even 
without  flowers  they  are  well  worthy  of  culture. 
Adam’s  Needles  (Yuccas),  too,  are  very  effective 
plants  in  the  shape  of  single  specimens  in 
vases,  pots,  or  boxes,  Y.  recurva  being  especi- 
ally graceful  and  useful  for  that  purpose,  while 
Y.  gloriosa  and  Y.  filamentosa  form  pleasing 
additions  to  any  collection  in  which  they  may 
be  placed. 

2794.— Belladonna  Lilies.— The  foot  of 
a south-east  wall  is  not  warm  enough  for  these 
Lilies  in  Somersetshire.  A south  wall  is  what 
they  require,  and  even  then  they  need  to  be 
close  to  it.  Place  a single  line  of  bulbs  close 
to  the  wall,  and  in  severe  weather  protect  the 
leaves  with  a covering  of  dry  litter  or  straw.  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  foliage  of  your 
bulbs  has  been  injured  during  the  winter.  If  I 
tell  you  that  they  make  their  leaves  in  the 
winter  and  are  deciduous  in  summer  you  will 
perhaps  better  understand  the  treatment  they 
require. — J.  C.  C.  ^ 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

CULTIVATION  OF  LILY  OF  THE  NILE. 

2738. — This  Arum  can  be  had  in  flower  from 
the  middle  of  October  until  the  same  time  in 
May,  with  but  little  trouble,  if  a few  simple 
details  are  carried  out  in  its  cultiv’ation.  We 
are  now  (December  24th)  cutting  fully-developed 
spathes,  which  are  exceedingly  useful  for  Christ- 
mas decoration,  either  in  a cut  state  or  growing 
upon  the  plants.  It  is  a good  plan  to  have  two 
sets  of  plants,  one  in  small  pots,  which  are 
useful  to  fill  the  vases  in  the  house  when  they 
have  one  or  two  fully-developed  blooms  ; the 
larger  plants  are  useful  for  the  greenhouse  and 
for  supplying  cut- flowers.  There  are  two  ways 
of  growing  this  Lily— one,  that  of  planting  out 
the  roots  to  make  their  growth  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  the  other  that  of  keeping  them  in  their 
pots  all  the  year  round.  I am  in  favour  of  tke 
former  plan,  as  giving  less  trouble  during  the 
summer  months,  when  other  duties  press  heavily 
in  other  parts  of  the  garden.  When  the  plants 
have  finished  flowering — say,  in  May—  divide 
the  roots,  some  into  single  crowns,  others  with 
two  or  three  heads  attached.  By  this  means 
next  September,  at  potting-time,  variable 
sized  plants  will  be  the  result,  which  is  better 
for  all  cultivators  than  having  them  all  alike. 
Select  an  open  piece  of  ground — a west  border 
answers  very  well.  If  the  soil  is  poor,  add  some 
manure.  Dig  the  ground  over  as  planting 
proceeds,  placing  the  loots  in  rows  2 feet 
apart,  and  the  same  distance  from  plant 
to  plant.  Cover  the  roots  with  2 inches 
of  soil,  enough  to  keep  the  plants  upright.  Do 
not  cut  off  the  old  leaves,  except  those  which 
are  yellow  and  faded,  if  the  soil  be  imgenial 
to  growth,  clayey,  or  of  a heavy,  sticky  nature, 
add  some  leaf-mould,  old  potting  soil,  or  any- 
thing else  that  i.s  likely  to  give  the  roots  a start. 
In  dry  weather  thoroughly  soak  the  roots  witli 
clean  water  as  often  as  is  needed.  At  the  end 
of  September  the  plants  will  require  potting. 
Carefully  lift  the  roots  with  a fork,  removing  as 
much  of  the  soil  as  will  enable  them  to  go  into 
whatever  sized  pots  are  wished — 6-inch  ones  for 
the  single  crowns,  9-inch,  lO-inch,  and  12-inch 
pots  will  be  needed  for  the  larger  roots.  The 
soil  used  should  be  moderately  rich.  Allow 
plenty  of  space  at  the  top  of  the  pot  for  future 
watering,  as  Arum  Lilies  like  a good  supply 
when  growing  freely  and  flowering  profusely. 
If  a cold  frame  or  pit  is  not  at  hand  to  stand 
the  plants  in  after  potting,  place  them  under  a 
north  wall  for  a week  or  so  until  they  have  got 
over  the  check  of  lifting,  as  at  that  time  the 
sun  is  very  powerful,  and  makes  the  leaves  flag 
very  much  if  allowed  to  shine  full  on  them. 
Occasionally  syringe  the  leaves  to  encourage  the 
making  of  new  roots.  Afterwards,  place  the 
plants  in  the  greenhouse,  as  near  to  the  glass  as 
circumstances  will  admit.  When  the  pots  are 
filled  with  roots,  and  especially  when  the 
flower-spikes  are  pushing  up,  give  weak 
liquid-manure  to  the  roots  every  alter- 
nate watering.  Failing  this,  a sprinkling  of 
Thomson’s  Vine-manure,  Clay’s,  or  some  other 
fertiliser,  on  the  surface  once  a week  will  im- 
prove both  foliage  and  flowers  alike.  Fumigate 
to  destroy  green-fly,  which  is  troublesome  to 
the  flowers  at  the  time  they  are  expanding.  As 
previously  noted,  some  growers  prefer  to  keep 
the  plants  in  pots  the  whole  year  round.  After 
flowering  is  past  stand  the  plants  out-of-doors 
in  some  out-of-the-way  corner,  but  not  in  the 
full  shade  ; gradually  dry  off  the  roots,  thus 
thoroughly  resting  them,  by  giving  just  enough 
moisture  to  prevent  their  dying  in  consequence 
of  extreme  drought.  About  the  middle  of 
September  shake  the  soil  from  the  roots,  re- 
potting the  plants  in  the  same  sized  pots,  using 
a fairly  rich  soil,  returning  the  plants  to  the 
same  position,  giving  only  enough  water  to 
maintain  the  soil  in  a moist  state  until  new 
growth  is  fairly  established.  Early  in  October 
remove  the  plants  to  the  greenhouse,  vinery,  or 
Peach-house— anywhere  where  abundance  of 
light  will  bo  obtained,  and  a regular  temperature 
of  not  more  than  50  degs.  by  night,  if  the 
plants  are  to  continue  in  flower  until  the 
following  April.  A higher  temperature  than 
this  weakens  the  growth,  causing  the  plants  to 
be  much  earlier  exhausted  than  where  a lower 
temperature  is  maintained.  S.  P. 

2620.— Sparmanniaafricana.- 1 know 
ofa  Sparmannia  kept  in  a cool  greenhouse,  that  is. 


one  which  o.dy  has  licit  saliicient  to  kesp  out] 
frost.  It  has  more  than  once  hipponed  thiti 
the  temperature  has  gone  down  to  27  degs.,  but| 
it  did  not  seem  to  hurt  the  plant,  which 
b'ossomed  generally  about  February,  its  bsauti- 
ful  flowers  lasting  long  in  bloom.  A few  seeds 
ripened  in  1887,  and  I planted  one  as  an  experi- 
ment. The  following  spring  a young  plant  came 
up,  which  is  now  about  6 feet  high,  b it  has  uot 
yet  bloomed. — Hirondelle. 


THE  MA.NAGEMENT  OF  SUCCULENT 
PLANTS  IN  WINTER. 

It  may  be  useful  if  I state  at  the  beginning  that  ■ 
there  are  many  plants  that  come  under  this 
heading,  and  as  many  of  them  are  cultivated  by 
amateurs,  I will , mention  the  names  of  a few 
that  are  pretty  well  known,  and  which  require  ' 
the  same  kind  of  treatment.  These  are  many 
different  varieties  of  Cactus,  Sedums,  Agaves, 
Mesembryantheinums,  Rochea  falcata,  and 
Seinpervivums.  The  Cactus  family  is  probably 
grown  more  generally  than  any  I have  men-’ 
tioned.  Tlie  winter  treatmant  of  these  plants 
is  very  simple  when  they  are  grown  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse.  The  best  way  to  manage 
them  is  to  place  the  stock  on  a warm  shelf, 
where  they  get  plenty  of  light  early  in  November, 
and  forget  all  about  them  until  the  end  of 
February.  I fancy  I hear  some  reader  say.  Will’ 
they  not  waiat  watering?  My  answer  is,  No. , 
If  they  are  not  given  more  fire-heat  than  will , 
keep  out  frost  they  are  better  without  water  i 
than  with  it.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the 
varieties  with  thin  leaves  may  be  somewhat  I 
shrivelled  when  taken  down,  but  they  will  be  | 
none  the  worse  for  it.  They  will  soon  revive  [ 
when  the  roots  get  moisture,  and  be  all  tlio  bet- 
ter for  having  had  a quiet  rest  in  the  dark  days 
of  winter.  On  no  account  should  any  of  these  | 
succulent  plants  that  require  tlie  protection  of  a| 
greenhouse  be  repotted  or  di.sturbed  at  the  rools 
in  any  way  during  the  autumn  and  winter.  The 
early  spring  is  the  proper  time  to  attend  to 
them  if  they  want  more  root  room.  These 
plants,  however,  require  much  less  root  space 
than  many  others  do.  Give  them  plenty  of. 
drainage  and  a compost  composed  of  one-third 
old  mortar,  broken  into  powder,  and  three  partsl 
loam,  and  they  will  thrive  in  the  same  pot  fori 
two  years  without  any  furthur  attention  than 
careful  watering  during  the  summer.  Tiiej 
varieties  of  i 

EpiPHYELUaf  TRUXCATUM  are  the  next  mosbi 
popular  subjects  with  amateurs,  and  very  beauti- 
ful plants  they  are  when  grown  on  stems  of  otherl 
varieties  or  on  their  own  roots.  In  either  easel 
the  treatment  must  be  the  same.  The  roots 
are  very  impatient  of  waterin  the  winter  mouths,, 
and  a kind  of  fungoid  growth  sometimes  attacksj 
the  foliage  if  they  are  kept  in  damp,  confined,ij 
corners,  which  causes  the  branches  to  fall  olL| 
It  is  important,  therefore,  to  let  the  plantsp,| 
have  a light  and  airy  position. 

Rochea  falcata  is  a real  gem  amongst  succu- 
lents. Strong  plants  will  produce  large  heads! 
of  brilliantly-coloured  red  flowers,  that  are  very 
lasting.  Its  behaviour  is  much  the  same  as  tliai 
other  members  of  this  tribe.  It  does  not  makei 
much  progress  during  the  winter,  yet  it  does 
not  want  any  coddling.  Keep  it  out  of  the’ 
reach  of  frost  and  away  from  drip,  and  the 
roots  fairly  dry,  audit  may  be  kept  through  the: 
winter  as  safe  as  a bedding  Pelargonium.  The 
Rochea  is  increased  by  side  growths,  which 
every  strong  plant  makes  the  same  season  as  it 
blossoms.  It,  however,  takes  two  years  to  get 
young  ones  strong  enough  to  flower. 

Sempep-vivum  arboreum  is  an  interesting 
plant  for  an  amateur  to  grow.  When  skilfully 
treated  it  may  be  grown  to  the  size  of  a minia- 
ture tree,  and  is  always  fresh  and  pleasing.  I 
have  had  plants  3 feet  high  above  the  pot,  with 
a proportional  spread  of  branches,  and  very 
useful  they  were  to  associate  with  other  plants 
of  a like  character.  There  is  a variegated  form! 
of  the  same  plant,  which  is  much  more  attrac- 
tive than  the  original,  but,  like  most  other 
variegated  subjects,  it  is  of  a comparatively 
slow  growth.  What  it  has  gained  in  effective- 
ness it  has  lost  in  vigour. 

Sempervivum  Doxckelaari  and  S.  caufou- 

NICUM  are  also  two  vigorous-growing  plants  that 

are  very  easy  to  grow.  They  are  also  useful  for 
their  distinctive  characters. 

S.  tabuladforme  is  as  singular  in  its  growth 
as  it  is  beautiful  when  in  flower.  As  its  nan  i 
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iinpliBSj  it  is  tis  fiiit  as  3*  t3.bl6  wlicn  it  flowsrsj 
which  itusuallydoesatthe  endof  the  second  year 
from  seed.  It  sends  up  a flower-stem  that  is 
a perfect  pyramid  in  form,  producing  at  the 
same  time  numerous  star-shaped  yellow  flowers. 
It  is  not  a difficult  plant  to  raise  from  seed  if 
one  has  a fair  share  of  patience. 

Echbvekia  secunda  glauca  is  a plant 
much  used  in  the  flower-garden  in  summer. 
Although  it  is  not  hardy  it  will  endure  a few 
decrees  of  frost  without  coming  to  harm.  The 
drier  the  leaves  and  the  roots  are  the  better 
they  will  stand  cold.  They  may  be  wintered 
safely  in  a cold  pit  or  frame,  with  plenty  of 
external  covering  in  frosty  weather.  I have 
kept  them  in  the  greenhouse,  done  up  like  ropes 
of  Onions,  but  I found  them  in  a less  satisfac- 
tory condition  in  the  spring  than  those  which 
had  their  roots  in  a bed  of  soil  all  the  winte^. 

PANCRATIUMS. 

Under  this  heading  should  also  be  included  the 
Hymenocallis,  the  Ismenes,  the  Burycles,  and 
the  Choretis  for  their  near  family  affinity.  The 
Pancratiums  and  Hymenocallis  are  probably  the 
best  known,  whilst  the  other  three  genera  are 
by  some  authorities  included  under  one  or  other 
of  these  two.  The  merits  of  the  Pancratiums 
and  Hymenocallis  for  decoration  are  of  the  first 


where  they  last  longer  in  beauty  and  each 
successive  flower  unfolds  in  due  course  in  a 
perfect  manner.  It  is  better  to  be  cautious  on 
the  point  of  watering  at  such  times,  and  not 
permit  any  excess.  When  out  of  flower,  remove 
them  back  into  heat  again  for  the  young  growth 
to  be  developed.  A new  crop  of  leaves  in  nearly 
every  instance  follows  closely  upon  the  flower- 
spikes,  and  if  these  be  weakened  or  given  any 
check  the  possibility  of  flowering  another  season 
will  be  lessened.  When  growing  these  Lilies, 
my  practice  has  been  to  only  have  one  bulb  in 
a pot  up  to  a flowering  stage.  About  every 
second  or  third  year  they  should  be  repotted 
and  all  offsets  taken  away  from  the  main  bulb, 
and  the  smaller  ones  gradually  worked  up  to  a 
flowering  size  by  growing  them  in  a brisk 
temperature.  The  great  advantage  of  the 
“ one-bulb-in-a-pot  ” method  is  that  of  prolong- 
ing the  blooming  season,  for  where  several  are 
thus  cultivated  it  will  rarely  happen  that  many 
come  on  at  one  and  the  same  time.  From  one 
pot  of  about  three  well-developed  bulbs 
increased  my  stock  up  to  more  than  sixty  in  a 
few  years.  As  before  stated,  every  attention 
should  be  given  to 

Perfecting  the  young  growth.  After  this 
has  become  fully  matured,  a lower  temperature 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  stove  will  suit  the 
tenderest  kinds.  A pit  that  does  not  fall  below 


A fine  specimen  of  Pancratium  aincenum. 


order,  and  they  are  now  grown  to  a much  larger 
extent  than  was  the  case  a few  years  ago. 

For  cutting,  the  flowers  are  most  valuable, 
whether  it  be  in  bouquets,  crosses,  or  wreaths, 
or  arranged  in  vases  for  room  decoration.  The 
only  possible  complaint  that  can  be  urged 
against  their  use  in  the  latter  way  is  that  of 
their  perfume,  which  in  the  case  of  one  or  two 
kinds  is,  or  might  be  considered,  rather  too 
powerful,  but  at  the  same  time  not  objectionable. 
The  perfume  I have  noticed  is  stronger  in  the 
evening  than  during  the  day.  To  overcome  this 
objection  only  a few  flowers  should  be  used,  and 
thus  more  may  be  made  of  those  in  stock.  The 
singular  elegance  and  beauty  of  each  of  the 
individual  flowers  at  once  render  them  attractive 
when  arranged  singly  in  specimen  glasses  with 
Fern  fronds  or  other  suitable  foliage.  Their 
pure-white  colour  (with  pleasing  venations  of 
pale-green  at  the  base  of  the  tubes  in  some 
kinds)  and  elegant  formation  and  outline  can 
scarcely  be  approached  by  any  other  of  the  larger 
growing  members  of  the  Lily  family.  Such 
beauties  as  these  flowers  undoubtedly  are  need 
no  other  embellishment  than  that  of  foliage  to 
display  them  to  advantage.  For  using  on  the 
plant  during  the  warmer  months  of  the  year  I 
have  found  that  the  umbels  of  Pancratium 
fragrans  are  moat  valuable  for  conservatory 
decorations  ; from  J une  onwards  to  the  end  of 
September  they  may  be  had  in  succ  ession  where 
there  is  a good  stock  of  bulbs  on  hand.  As 
soon  as  the  first  flowers  expand  I remove  the 
plants  to  the 

Cooler  temperature  of  the  conservatory, 


50  degs.  in  the  winter  months  will  suit  them 
very  well ; but  if  any  are  needed  to  flower  early 
in  the  season,  a selection  should  be  kept  in  a 
warmer  temperature ; those  I have  recently 
flowered  were  in  an  ordinary  stove  temperature 
of  00  degs.  to  05  degs.  minimum.  The  best 
time  for  repotting  is  in  the  spring,  when  a 
moist  atmosphere  can  be  given  them.  I used 
to  place  ours  in  a vinery  at  work,  the  shade  of 
the  Vines  being  congenial  to  the  freshly-potted 
plants,  after  having  been  shaken  out  of  nearly 
all  of  the  soil  in  which  they  had  been  grown  so 
as  to  get  at  the  suckers  or  offsets.  Young 
plants,  as  a matter  of  course,  should  only  be 
potted  on  until  they  reach  (5-inch  pots,  as  after 
that  in  all  probability  the  first  of  the  young 
bulbs  will  require  removal.  As  the  bulbs 
increase  in  size  larger  pots  should  be  given  up  to 
those  of  8 inches  diameter,  beyond  which  size  it 
is  not  advisable  to  go.  The  soil  I use  for  them 
is  chiefly  loam,  when  that  is  of  good  quality  ; a 
little  peat  may  be  added  when  such  is  not  the 
case.  Next  the  drainage,  or  intermixed  with 
the  soil,  a few  half-inch  bones  would  be  a 
decided  advantage,  or,  falling  these,  some  lime 
rubble.  Well-decomposed  leaf-soil  with  loam  is 
best  suited  to  the  younger  plants  ; in  all  cases 
sand  should  be  freely  used,  and  Arm  potting  is 
necessary.  Of  insects,  much  complaint  cannot 
be  made  or  urged  against  Pancratiums : the 
black  thrips  will,  if  allowed  to  gain  a foothold, 
soon  disfigure  the  undersides  of  the  leaves,  but 
may  be  easily  cleared  off  by  carefully  sponging 
with  soft  soap  and  water,  guarding  against  the 
breaking  down  of  the  leaves  at  their  axils.  The 


mite  that  is  such  a trouble  to  some  growers  of 
the  Eucharis  does  not  appear  to  affect  the  plants 
under  notice.  I once  knew  some  plants  to  have 
it  upon  them,  but  it  did  not  affect  their  health 
I advised  strong  doses  of  soot-water,  and  these, 

I believe,  were  highly  beneficial.  The  deciduous 
species  should  be  gradually  dried  off  as  their 
foliage  decays,  and  when  the  latter  is  all 
removed,  the  pots  may  be  laid  upon  their  sides. 
The  varieties  under  cultivation  are  not  numerous. 
The  best  are  : — 

Pancratium  (Hymenocallis)  amqenum,  the 
subject  of  the  accompanying  illustration,  is  a 
good  example  of  a well-bloomed  specimen 
plant. 

P.  fragrans,  probably  the  best  known  and 
most  cultivated  of  any  kind,  resembles  the 
former  in  many  respects,  but  is  larger  in  all  its 
parts. 

P.  GUiANENsis  is  a newer  variety,  the  clusters 
of  flowers  being  rather  more  upright  than  those 
of  most  kinds  ; it  has  also  longer  segments,  which 
are  prettily  curled  and  twisted,  and  of  a more 
drooping  character. 

Hymenocallis  macrostepiiana  has  narrower 
foliage,  with  the  corona  of  larger  size  and  sub- 
stance. This  kind  is  finely  grown  at  Syon 
House,  where  Mr.  G.  Wythes  has  a house  full 
of  it,  so  much  are  the  flowers  appreciated  for 
cutting.  The  plants  under  his  charge  are  doing 
splendidly,  and  promise  well  for  flower.  This 
variety  was  first  brought  into  prominent  notice 
a few  years  ago  from  the  same  establishment 
whilst  under  the  charge  of  the  late  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge. 

Pancratium  illyricum  (which  may  be  called 
the  Illyrian  Lily)  is  hardy  in  all  fairly  good 
situations.  In  planting  it,  the  best  plan  is  to 
insert  the  bulbs  deeply  in  the  ground,  so  as  to 
escape  all  possible  injury  from  frost,  say  at 
least  1 foot  under  the  surface.  For  a more 
protected  spot  out-of-doors  P.  maritimum  may 
be  added. 

If  I might  be  allowed  to  make  the  suggestion 
of  a popular  or  English  name  for  these  hand- 
some plants,  it  would  be  that  of  the  “Fairy 
Lilies,”  to  which  I think  they  are  quite  entitled. 

H. 

2743.— Treatment  of  Cacti.— The  com- 
post I use  is  nearly  all  sand,  with  small  pieces 
of  charcoal  mixed  in.  I have  as  many  as  fifty 
distinct  varieties,  some  very  rare  kinds.  I water 
them  once  during  winter.  I keep  them  in  a 
common  garden  frame,  nearly  close  to  glass. 
Sometimes  during  this  severe  weather,  the 
temperature  is  as  low  as  27  degs.  I use  a common 
oil-lamp,  which  generally  just  keeps  out  frost. 
You  will  find  they  will  not  make  much  new 
growth  in  the  winter  months,  except  one  kind — 
Cereus  nycticalus  ; that  one  makes  new  growth 
at  all  seasons. — E.  Vokes,  King’s  Worth]). 
7296.— Conservatory  arrangement.— 

Groups  of  Camellias,  Orange-trees,  and  similar 
plants  arranged  as  a background  will  be  very 
interesting,  and  will  save  expense  in  keeping 
over,  having  to  fill  up  with  plants  in  pots. 
Acacias  do  well  planted  out  in  the  borders. 
Luculia  gratissima  is  another  desirable  winter- 
flowering plant  never  seen  in  good  condition 
unless  planted  out.  Some  years  ago  I had  a 
plant  of  Daphne  indica  planted  out  in  a similar 
border  and  it  grew  into  an  immense  bush,  from 
which  one  could  cut  and  come  again  all  through 
the  winter.  If  there  is  headroom  enough,  a Palm 
or  two,  or  a Tree-Fern,  will  give  variety. — 
E.  H, 

2792.  — Pine-leaved  Begonias.  — The 
plants  may,  perhaps,  have  had  too  much  water  ; 
55  degs.  is  not  a high  temperature  for  fine- 
leaved Begonias.  They  will  live  in  it,  but  they 
should  be  kept  rather  dry  in  winter,  though  the 
loss  of  a leaf  or  two  will  not  signify  much  if  the 
plants  are  otherwise  healthy,  as  with  longer 
days  and  more  heat  the  plants  will  soon  make 
new  foliage.  Wait  till  next  month  before  re- 
potting, and  then  add  some  turfy  loam  to  the 
peat,  and  some  coarse  sand  and  a little  charcoal, 
broken  up  fine,  to  make  the  mass  sufficiently 
porous  to  cause  the  water  to  pass  away  freely. 
Of  course,  the  pots  must  be  well  drained. — 
E.  H. 

Unless  exceptionally  large  plants  are 

wanted  for  exhibition  or  some  special  purpose, 
it  is  better  to  propagate  young  plants  early  in 
the  year.  They  can  1 e grown  into  very  large 
specimens  by  the  end  of  the  same  season  if  it  is 
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thought  desirable  to  do  so.  The  plants,  when 
grown  on  early  in  the  year  in  a hot-house  tem- 
perature, may  be  placed  in  the  green-house  or 
conservatory  during  the  few  hot  months  we  may 
have  in  the  summer  or  early  autumn.  Many  of 
the  leaves  decay  in  winter  ; but  they  will  grow 
into  beauty  again  in  the  spring.  I use  for 
potting-soil  equal  portions  of  loam  and  peat. 
Keep  the  leaves  dry  and  the  plants  in  a dryish 
atmospliere  iii  winter. — J,  D.  E. 

■ There  can  be  liltle  doubt  that  your  plants  are 

sulYering  tilher  from  drip  uron  the  leaves  or  watering 
o\  erh^ad.  Tlie  Kex  class  of  Begonias  are  especially  liable 
to  decay  from  this  Cause,  and  should  alway  s he  watered 
with  a spout  below  the  foliage.  I thould  cut  off  all  decayed 
leaves,  and  repot  the  plants  in  loam,  leaf-mouM,  and  peat, 
half  the  compost  consisling  of  loam. — A.  G.  Biulkr. 


TUBEROSES. 

Amatkurs  and  those  who  are  not  experienced 
plant-growers  commence  starting  these  bulbs 
too  early  in  the  season  to  obtain  satisfactory 
results.  It  is  all  very  well  for  tliose  who  can 
command  a regular  temperature  of  GO  degrees 
to  obtain  and  plant  them  as  early  in  the  year  as 
they  can  be  had  ; but  for  those  who  have  only 
an  ordinary  greenhouse  heat  available,  it  is 
better  to  wait  until  the  beginning  of  March 
before  they  plant  them,  as,  if  the  bulbs  have  to 
remain  in  a cold,  damp  soil  before  there  is 
warmth  enough  to  induce  them  to  grow,  they 
are  sure  to  get  weakened,  and  sometimes  they 
perish  altogether.  If  the  bulbs  are  already  to 
hand,  they  may  be  kept  in  any  fairly-dry,  warm 
place,  that  averages  about  50  degs.  It  is  not 
good  practice  to  expose  them  to  a greater  degree 
of  cold  than  this,  as  they  come  from  a much 
warmer  climate  than  ours.  With  an  ordinary 
amount  of  care,  bulbs  of  the  Tuberose  that  are 
planted  early  in  March  may  be  grown  and 
flowered  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  The  cliief 
point  to  attend  to  is  not  to  give  them  too  much 
water  until  some  leaves  are  well  developed,  and 
to  keep  them  in  the  warmest  position,  and 
where  they  get  a fair  share  of  light  and  not  too 
much  air.  The  Tuberose  likes  warmth,  but 
Too  MUCH  WATER  at  the  roots  often  proves 
fatal ; nevertheless,  in  bright,  warm  weather, 
they  require  watering  at  least  every  other  day 
in  the  months  of  July  and  August.  Before  and 
after  that  time  a less  quantity  will  suit  them 
better.  For  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  1 
write  there  is  no  better  plan  than  putting  a 
single  bulb  in  a 4-inch  pot.  When  several  are 
planted  in  a larger  pot  they  do  not  always 
flower  at  the  same  time,  which  is  a disappoint- 
ment to  the  grower,  for  which,  however,  there 
is  no  help.  With  regard  to  soil,  there  is  no 
necessity  to  provide  an  elaborate  mixture.  A 
compost  that  is  made  up  for  Fuchsias  or  Pelar- 
goniums will  suit  these  plants  very  well.  When 
potting  the  bulbs  leave  the  crown  about  1 inch 
above  the  soil.  Any  that  do  produce  a flower- 
spike  should  be  thrown  away  afterwards.  They 
are  no  longer  of  any  use.  Even  those  that  do  not 
blossom  the  first  year  do  not  often  prove  worth 
the  trouble  of  keeping  them  over  until  the  next 
season.  J.  C.  0. 


2797.— Tobacco-smoke  and  plants  in 
flower. — When  it  is  necessary  to  burn  Tobacco- 
paper  in  quantities  in  a closed  greenhouse  to 
rid  plants  of  insect  pests,  the  fumes  become  so 
dense  that  delicate  Ferns  frequently  suffer  from 
the  effect  of  the  poison  ; but  smoking  a pipe  in  a 
conservatory  or  greenhouse,  if  it  does  little  good 
in  destroying  insect  pests,  can  certainly  not 
injure  the  plants  or  blooms.  When  visiting 
large  nurseries  I have  frequently  smoked  in  the 
varioushouses  and  haveneveroncebeen  askednot 
to  do  so.  If  there  were  danger  of  injury  to 
their  blooms  by  so  trifling  a diffusion  of  Tobacco- 
smoke,  nurserymen  would  label  their  houses  as 
the  Germans  do  a few  of  their  railway-cars — 
“ Not  to  smoke.” — A.  G.  Boteer. 

Some  flowering  plants  are  injured  by 

Tobacco-smoke  when  in  bloom,  others  are  not. 
Pelargoniums  lose  all  their  flowers  when  the 
house  is  filled  with  Tobacco-smoke  ; but  the 
same  conditions  do  not  injure  the  flowers  of 
Cinerarias  and  Calceolarias.  Blooms  of 
Camellias,  when  fully  open,  will  be  injured, 
and  probably  fall  off  with  a good,  strong  fumi- 
gation. Fuclisia-lflooms  may  also  drop  off ; but 
in  all  cases  it  is  best  to  fumigate  plants  of  all 
kinds  before  the  flowers  open,  and  if  they  are 
quite  clean  at  that  stage  the  insects  are  not 


likely  to  do  much  damage  afterwards.  Carna- 
tion and  Picotee-blooms  are  not  in  the  least 
injured  by  smoke.  Thrips  get  into  the  pods  of 
these  flowers  long  before  the  flowers  open,  and 
in  such  a secure  retreat  they  are  not  easily 
destroyed,  oaid  tlie  only  safe  way  to  get  rid  of 
them  is  to  fumigate  repeatedly  with  strong 
Tobacco-smoke.  I lave  done  this  again  and 
again  when  large  numbers  of  the  flowers  have 
been  ipiite  open,  and  not  one  has  been  injured 
in  the  least.  It  does  not  injure  Tomatoes  in 
flower  or  in  fruit,  nor  are  cuttings  of  ordinary 
plants  injured  l>y  it.  Some  Orchids  suffer,  and 
some  ilo  not.  Odontoglossums  and  Masdevallias 
are  injured  by  it  sometimes,  while  Cattleyas, 
Cypripediums,  Lmlias,  Vandas,  Calanthes,  Cym- 
bidiums,  and  indeed  most  Orchids,  are  not 
injured  by  moderate  fumigation. — J.  D.  E. 

Fumigating  with  Tobacco  is  quite  right, 

as  “ Anxious  ” uses  it  as  a preventive  ; but  if 
strong  doses  of  Tobacco-smoke  are  used  in  a 
liouse  full  of  flowering  plants  it  makes  the  petals 
elrop  prematurely.  It  is  especially  destructive 
to  Pelargoniums,  Salvias,  Zonals,  and  others, 
and  such-like  things.  But,  apart  from  this, 
when  a conservatory  is  attached  to  the  dwelling- 
house,  the  smell  of  strong  Tobacco  is  very  objec- 
tionable.— E.  II. 

2684.— Concrete  flooring  in  a con- 
servatory.— There  is  no  better  flooring  than 
Portland  cement  concrete,  if  properly  done.  A 
good  solid  bottom  is  necessary  to  start  upon, 
and  then  6 inches  thick  of  well  guaged  concrete, 
graduated  from  coarse  to  fine,  well  rammed 
when  being  laid,  and  finished  off  with  a 1-inch 
thick  layer  of  cement  composition,  composed  of 
very  fine  shingle  two  parts,  sharp,  clear  sand 
grit  two  parts,  and  one  part  of  Portland  cement ; 
the  whole  thoroughly  incorporated  while  dry, 
then  well  slaked  and  laid  on  immtdiately.  As 
soon  as  possible  smooth  all  over  with  a long 
wooden  strake,  sloping,  rounding,  and  giving 
falls  and  inelines  to  carry  off  the  water  used  in 
syringing  the  plants  from  the  pathways.  If 
required  to  be  ornamental,  the  paths  may  be 
laid  with  flooring-tiles,  having  stone  or  cement 
kerbs  round  them  ; or  a pretty  effect  may  be 
produced  by  using  red  brickdust,  or  other  suit- 
able colouring  stuff,  instead  of  the  sand  and 
shingle,  to  make  the  one  half  of  the  flooring 
compo  ; and  a lattice  mould,  made  of  laths 
1 inch  deep  by  J inch  thick,  divided  out  and 
half  cut  into  each  other,  and  nailed  or  screwed 
together.  This  should  be  carefully  laid  on  the 
concrete,  and  each  spuare,  or  diamond  lozenge, 
filled  in  alternately  with  the  sand  and  shingle 
compo  and  the  coloured  compo,  smoothed  or 
faced  over  carefully.  When  pirtially  set  the 
mould  should  be  drawn,  which  viil  then  leave 
J-inch  grooves,  into  which  run  a compo  of  Port- 
land cement,  fine  sharp  sand,  and  lamp-black, 
equal  jiarts.  This,  when  well  rubbed  and 
washed  off  after  the  whole  is  hard  set,  makes  a 
very  handsome  conserv'atory  floor,  and  there  is 
nothing  better. — J.  G.  S. 

2705.— Cutting  Begonia-tubers.— You  0.111  cer- 
tainly increase  your  stock  of  Begonias  in  the  manner 
suggested  by  your  gardener ; or  single  leaves  inserted  in 
moist,  peaty  soil,  and  kept  moderately  warm,  will  soon 
form  tubers  and  make  nice  plants  tor  blooming  the  follow- 
year. — A.  G.  Butler. 


2761 . —Best  Chrysanthemtims.  —There 

are  not  many  varieties  in  the  sections  asked  for 
by  “ Medicus,”  which  flower  at  Christmas,  ex- 
cept under  an  unusual  method  of  cultivation. 
Japanese  kinds  are  better  suited  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  as  the  incurved  and  reflexed  only  are 
asked  for  I give  them  only.  The  Princess  Teck 
family,  which  I have  given  prominence  to,  are 
the  best  late  bloom  producers,  adding  the 
colours  of  each  as  being  more  instructive  than 
the  simple  name  in  each  case.  Princess  Teck 
(blush-white).  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington  (rosy- 
pink),  Mrs.  Norman  Davis  (golden-yellow), 
Charles  Gibson  (deep  bronze-red,  cinnamon 
centre).  Lady  Dorothy  (pale  cinnamon-buff). 
Lord  Eversley  (white).  Miss  Marcheaux  (white). 
Mis.  G.  Rundle  (white),  George  Glenny  (prim- 
rose), Mrs.  Dixon  (yellow),  Jeanne  d’Arc  (blush- 
white,  tipped  rose),  Jardin  des  Plantes  (orange- 
yellow),  Nonpareil  (rosy-lilac),  Mrs.  Haliburton 
(sulphur-white),  Mrs.  Forsythe  (white).  Golden 
Gem  (bronze-yellow),  Boule  de  Neige  (wliite), 
Julia  Lagravere  (dark-crimson),  Cullingfordi 
(crimson  and  gold).  Cloth  of  Gold  (light-yellow). 
The  last  named  six  sorts  are  reflexed.  All  are 
free-flowering,  and  require  but  little  disbud- 


ding, except  larger  flowers  are  required  than  I 
can  be  produced  by  p'ants  cultivated  for  i.mn-  j 
bers  only. — E.  M. 

ouarooK  plants.  I 

CHEIR.ANTHUS  OCHROLEUCU.S. 

This  is  a vei3'  pielty  plant,  dwarf  in  1 ahiq 
and  quite  hardy.  It  produces  pale-yellow 
flowers.  It  is  a plant  that,  nowadays,  siems  to 
be  nearly  unknown,  but  years  ago  I used  to 
grow  it  in  large  quantities  for  spring  blooming, 
and  for  this  purpose  I want  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  readers  to  it,  because  it  is  really  a chanu- 
ing  thing.  It  begins  to  flower  in  April,  or  sooner, 
and  continues  up  to  the  beginning  of  July,  and 
this  on  nice  branched  plants  from  9 in.  to  12  in.  in 
height.  The  plants  may  be  increased  from  seeds 
and  cuttings,  and,  if  the  borders  are  suitable,  it 
may  stand  as  a permanent  feature,  but  if  not, 
they  may  be  removed  after  flowering,  as  I used 
to  use  it  in  the  spring  flower  garden;  but  some- 
times so  lasting  a plant  is  it  that  the  summer 
planting  had  to  be  deferred  in  the  beds  occupied 
by  the  Cheiranthus,  so  it  may  be  imagined  what 
a blaze  of  beauty  it  makes  in  a border,  or  upon 
the  open  rockwork.  I would  advise  all  readers  ( 
of  this  paper  that  interest  themselves  in  j 
open-air  gardening,  to  add  this  pale-yellow-  | 
flowered  plant  to  their  collection — not  at  | 
once,  because  the  weather  is  hard  and  the  snow 
is  deep,  and  is  likely  .to  be  deeper,  and  that  will 
keep  the  plants  warm  and  comfortable  ; but  I 
mean  when  the  month  of  March  comes  round, 
and  when  we  may  expect  more  genial  weather. 

J.  Jarvis. 


THE  ROSY  ROCK  CRESS  (ARABIS 

BLEPHAROPHYLLA).  j 

This  is  a lovely  plant,  first  brought  into  culti-  I 
vation,  I believe,  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ips-  I 
wich,  but  it  was  discovered  by  Douglass  in  i 
California  in  18.33.  It  has  since  been  found 
by  several  travellers,  but  I think  it  w'as  about 
sixteen  years  ago  when  it  first  flowered  in  Eng- 
land. It  flowers  early,  as  a rule,  but  this  year,  : 
perhaps,  will  be  an  exception,  and  if  it  blossoms  I 
before  March  or  April  it  will  be  still  early.  It  ! 
should  be  sown  every  year,  as  then  the  flowers  4 
come  larger,  and,  beside,  the  best  strain  can  be  ,| 
selected  annually.  In  general  appearance  it  is  ' 
like  the  common  white  Arabis,  rather  broader  I 
than  it,  especially  in  the  upper  leaves  ; the  j 
individual  flowers  are  larger,  and  of  the  i 
richest  rose  colour.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  - 
having  a colour  so  distinct  at  this  time  of  the  , 
year  should  add  this  Rosy  Cress  to  their  collec- 
tions. I shall  be  glad  to  hear  wdiat  those  who  ; 
have  it  W'ould  report  upon  it  this  season;  but  f 
I think  it  is  moie  susceptible  of  wet  th.an  cold. 

.1.  Jarvis.  ; 


279.3.— Dressing  a lawn  with  bone- 

dust.  — Fifty-six  pounds  will  be  a very  useful  ' 
dressing,  and  unless  the  turf  is  very  thin  need 
nob  be  exceeded.  I should  prefer  bone-meal  for 
dressing  a lawn,  and  it  should  be  spread  evenly  ' 
over  the  lawn.  It  is  best  to  sow  it  with  the 
hand  or  scatter  it  with  a trowel.  It  need  not 
be  mixed  with  soil  unless  it  is  intended  to  sow 
Grass-seeds. — E.  H. 

One  pound  of  bone-dust  to  every  square 

yard  of  ground  will  be  a good  dressing.  1 ad- 
vise you  to  distribute  the  bone-dust  first  and 
then  roll  the  lawn.  You  may  then  strew  some 
fine  soil  on  the  surface  with  advantage.  You 
must  not  be  disappointed  in  the  action  of  the 
bone-dust  at  first,  as  the  effect  on  the  Grass 
will  not  be  apparent  for  some  weeks  after  grow- 
ing weather  sets  in.  I once  used  crushed  bones 
as  a dressing  for  a lawn,  but  it  was  a waste  of 
time  and  money. — J.  C.  C. 

2752.— Treatment  of  Montbretias.— 
These  plants  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  succeed 
admirably  on  a south  border.  The  bulbs  should 
not  be  planted  now  until  the  early  part  of 
February,  planting  them  about  three  in  one 
patch,  say  G inches  apart.  If  the  soil  is  heavy', 
and  inclined  to  be  wet  during  the  winter,  a hole 
18  inches  deep,  and  as  much  wide,  should  be 
taken  out,  filling  it  up  with  lighter  soil,  old 
potting-shed  refuse,  leaf-soil,  and  the  surface 
soil  from  the  border.  Underneath  each  bulb 
put  a layer  of  silver-sand,  cover  the  bulbs, 

4 inches  deep,  with  soil,  and  mulch  the  surface 
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witli  leaf- soil,  which  shoiikl  remain  all  the 
summer,  and  it  will  gradually  work  down  to  the 
roots  of  the  bulbs  as  it  decays.  If  tlie  bulbs  are 
strong  one  good  flower-spike  will  start  from 
each,  numerous  side  spikelels  also  growing  from 
eacli.  The  flowers  last  a long  time  in  perfection. 
The  bulbs  increase  fast  if  left  unmolested  ; they 
are  not  benefited  by  interference  with  their 
roots.  After  the  flower-spikes  and  leaves  decay 
they  should  be  cut  off  and  a mulching  of  leaf- 
soil  or  vegetable  refuse  again  be  laid  on  in  the 
autumn.  If  at  any  time  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
plant the  roots  with  a view  fo  rearranging  the 
border,  the  Montbretias  will  be  all  the  better 
for  being  lifted  bodily  and  planted  again  in  the 
same  way.  They  object  to  interference  with 
their  roots  if  required  to  bloom  successfully 
annually.  Crocosmm flora  is  one  of  the  best 
varieties,  flowering  more  freely  than  the  older 
Pottsi. — S.  P. 


POLYANTHUSES  FROM  SEED. 
Thrifs  in  summer,  and  a tendency  to  rot  at  the 
roots  in  winter,  kill  many  good  Polyanthuses  in 
borders,  and  thus,  owing  to  such  losses,  the 
plant  suffers  in  general  estimation.  The  best  of 
all  remedies  for  such  evils  is  raising  seedlings 


TRAINING  A HEDGE. 

2757. — Hedges,  of  whatever  sort,  never  look 
well  if  the  bottom  is  thin  and  unfurnished  with 
side  branches,  the  result  of  mismanagement 
when  young.  One  often  sees  hedges  not  less 
than  twice  as  wdde  at  the  top  as  they  are  at  the 
bottom.  The  result  of  this  is  the  bottom  part 
of  the  hedge  is  very  sparsely  furnished  with 
aide  branches,  consequent  on  the  W’rong  method 
of  dealing  with  the  hedge  in  its  young  state, 
and  by  the  non-access  of  light  and  moisture  f-o 
the  base,  by  reason  of  the  top  part  of  the  hedge 
overhanging  so  much  as  to  over-shadow  the 
base  entirely.  This  is  more  often  seen  int^uick 
hedges  than  any  other  kind.  Wedge-shaped  is 
the  best  form  to  train  this  and  all  other  decidu- 
ous hedges  in.  In  the  case  of  Laurel,  Holly,  or 
Yew,  for  instance,  square-topped  or  flat  hedges, 
with  upright  sides,  give  not  only  the  best  ap- 
pearance, but  thicker  hedges  are  obtained  on 
account  of  being  more  in  keeping  with  the 
natural  growth  of  the  plants  employed.  Laurels 
make  splendid  fences  or  screens,  and  grow,  per- 
haps, more  rapidly  than  any  other  evergreen. 
The  Caucasian  variety  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of 
all  the  Laurels  for  forming  a dense  hedge  in  a 
short  space  of  time,  the  leaves  being  narrow, 


good.  If  they  have  one  single  stem 
running  up  2 feet  high,  as  is  often  the 
case  when  brought  in  from  the  nursery, 
they  must  be  planted  closer  together,  as  that  is 
the  (piickest  way  of  furnishing  the  hedge,  even 
if  more  trees  are  required  to  do  it.  Tread  the 
soil  firmly  about  the  roots  and  lay  on  a mulch- 
ing 3 inches  thick  of  partly-decayed  manure 
of  any  kind.  This  will  protect  the  roots  from 
frost  during  the  winter  and  maintain  them  in  a 
moist  state  during  the  summer,  necessitating 
the  less  need  of  watering,  if  the  following  sum- 
mer be  a diy  one.  The  plants  must  be  pruned 
early  in  the  following  March,  cutting  the  shoots 
down  to  within  !)  inches  of  the  soil,  using  a 
sharp  knife.  At  no  time  should  shears  be  used, 
as  they  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  hedge  by 
cutting  the  leaves,  leaving  too  smooth  a surface 
having  an  unnatural  appearance.  Laurels  should 
only  be  pruned  once  a year— any  time  after  the 
end  of  October  ; before  they  commence  to  grow 
in  the  spring  is  a good  time  to  prune.  If  tluy 
are  cut  a second  time— toward  the  end  of  sum- 
mer, for  instance — they  are  apt  to  make  a second 
growth,  w'hich  is  almost  sure  to  be  injured  by 
frost,  which  disfigures  their  appearance,  besides 
injuring  the  yoirng  growths.  The  second  season 
the  shoots  shoirld  be  cut  to  withiir  1 foot  of  the 
pji-evious  pruning,  repeating 
this  distance  until  the  re- 
quired height  of  the  hedge  is 
obtained.  It  is  by  allowing 
the  growth  to  run  up  quickly 
that  hedges  of  any  kind  are 
bare  at  the  bottom.  Laurels 
are  so  easily  managed  with 
the  aid  of  the  knife  that  the 
hedge  can  be  kept  2 feet  wide, 
or  double  that  width,  if  re- 
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every  year,  as  these  are  not  only  better  able  to 
withstand  diseases,  but  give  special  interest  in 
the  production  of  blooms,  often  greatly  varied 
from  those  of  the  seed  parent.  It  is  my  own 
practice  to  sow  all  Polyanthus  seed  as  soon  as  it 
is  thoroughly  ripe,  for  the  several  reasons  that 
in  July  more  time  can  be  given  to  it  than  in 
March  ; also,  because  the  seed  once  sown  no  evil 
can  come  to  it ; and,  last  but  not  least,  because 
the  plants  are  extra  strong  to  bloom  when  the 
proper  time  arrives  for  them  to  do  so.  Shallow 
pans  and  boxes  are  the  most  suitable  utensils  in 
which  to  sow  the  seed,  the  soil  being  light  and 
sandy.  If  kept  in  a cool  house  or  frame  most 
of  the  seedlings  will  be  large  enough  to 
prick  out  into  beds  in  November ; but  as 
the  frost  may  throw  them  out  of  the 
ground,  perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  keep  them 
in  the  pans  until  March,  when  they  may  be  put 
out  thickly  in  beds  of  good  free  soil.  A little 
seed  sown  every  year  will  keep  up  an  abundant 
stock.  Plants  may,  as  a rule,  remain  un- 
divided three  years  in  the  open  border,  and 
then  the  good  ones  that  it  is  desired  to  retain 
should  be  lifted,  pulled  to  pieces,  and  have  the 
old  base  root  trimmed  off.  These,  as  single 
crowns,  planted  in  fresh  soil,  will  get  a start 
almost  as  strong  as  is  seen  in  seedling  plants. 
Strong  seedlings  arc  not  so  liable  to  the  attacks 
of  thrips  and  red-spider  as  are  older  plants,  and 
rot  affects  the  root  but  slightly  until  the  third 
or  fourth  year  oi  growth.  D. 
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which  renders  the  apxiearance  of  the  hedge 
thicker  right  from  the  start.  The  common  kind 
grows  very  fast,  and  so  docs  rotundifolium, 
which  has  short  round  leaves  and  stocky  growth. 
Laurels  are  not  particular  as  to  the  kind  of  soil 
they  grow  in,  as  long  as  there  is  a good  dejith 
of  it.  Chalk  is  the  worst  material  for  them  to 
succeed  in.  Where  chalk  is  near  the  surface 
Laurels  are  always  pale  in  colour  and  liable  to 
die  off  at  any  time.  To  succeed  with  a hedge 
in  a chalk  district  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
chalk  at  least  18  inches  dee}}  and  a yard  wide, 
replacing  it  with  soil  of  any  kind — vegetable 
refuse,  old  hotbed  manure,  or  anything  of  that 
nature.  Where  the  soil  is  inclined  to  clay  it 
should  be  trenched  to  a depth  of  2 feet  and  as 
much  wide.  In  planting,  if  a small  portion  of 
better  soil  be  laid  on  the  roots  they  will  take 
more  kindly  to  it  and  make  a better  start  in 
growth.  In  the  case  of  sandy  soil  little  or  no 
preparation  is  needed  previous  to  planting.  In 
this,  as  in  all  other  soils,  manure  of  any  kind  is 
beneficial  to  the  growth  of  Laurels.  The  better 
the  plants  are  treated  in  this  respect  the  quicker 
will  be  the  growth  made  and  the  sooner  will  the 
hedge  be  furnished  with  large,  deep-green  leaves. 
For  choice,  the  early  part  of  October  is  the  best 
time  to  plant.  If  the  plants  are  fairly  bushy — 
that  is,  they  are  furnished  with  at  least  three 
or  four  branches  at  the  base — they  may  be 
jilanted  18  inches  apart,  or  even  2 feet  is  not  too 
much  sometimes  when  the  plants  are  really 


These  three  plants  arc  all  well 
deserving  attention  at  the 
hands  of  those  W’ho  have  a 
rocket y in  the  open  air.  The 
first,  1).  aizoides,  is  a native 
of  the  mountains  of  Wales. 
It  grows  freely  under  culti- 
vation, and  some  years  ago  I 
used  to  have  some  hundreds 
of  patches  for  irlanting  in  the 
borders  in  the  autumn  for 
spring  flowering,  and  a beau- 
tiful yellow  it  was.  These 
were  removed  after  blooming, 
and  planted  in  beds  until  the 
next  autumn.  Irr  spring, 
when  transplanting  takes 
place,  is  the  best  time  to 
divide  and  increase  them. 
It  is  called  in  the  ver- 
nacular the  Sea-green  Whit- 
low Grass.  Draba  cuspidata  (the  Pointed 
tVhitlow  Grass)  is  another  of  these  yellow’- 
flowered  sjrecies.  It  is  a great  beauty,  diffi- 
cult to  increase  save  by  seeds ; and  Draba 
aizoon  (the  Evergreen  Whitlow  Grass)  is  a 
closely  allied  species.  It  forms  neat,  compact 
masses,  and  produces  abundance  of  its  bright- 
yellow  flowers,  and  seeds  freely,  by  which  means 
it  must  be  increased.  J-  Jarvis. 


SEVERE  WEATHER  V.  INSECT  PESTS. 
We  are  now  (Dec.  29th)  experiencing  the 
severest  frost  that  we  have  had  for  years  (at 
least  on  the  south  coast),  and  following  so 
closely  on  line,  genial  weather,  will  doubtless 
prove  disastrous  to  green  crops.  But  the  loss 
from  these  will  be  far  more  than  compensated 
if  the  frost  leally  does  destroy  the  insect  pests 
that  have  not  only  decimated  Broccoli  and  other 
green  crops,  but  have  attacked  fruit-trees  in  a 
most  persistent  manner,  for  I never  remember 
seeing  the  American  blight  spread  so  rajiidly 
on  Apple-trees  as  during  the  past  summer,  and 
that,  too,  in  spite  of  continuous  heavy  rains. 
Red-spider  was  also  very  prevalent.  Now,  if 
the  severe  frost  will  only  exterminate  these  pests, 
we  could  afford  to  lose  a few  of  the  supeia- 
bundant  green  crops.  But  I would  not 
advise  anyone  having  trees  that  are  affected 
to  neglect  any  of  the  precautions  in  the  way 
of  winter  dressings,  for  if  they  do  the 
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peats  will  probably  appear  again  as  soon 
as  mild  weather  prevails  again,  as  some  are  sure 
to  find  safe  hiding  places.  In  the  first  place, 
prune  off  as  much  of  the  affected  wood  as  can 
be  spared  and  burn  it,  tlien  scrub  any  parts 
that  appear  to  liarbour  the  insects  with  soft- 
soap  dissolved  in  hot  water,  at  the  rate  of  1 lb. 
to  four  gallons  of  water  ; then  take  off  the  sur- 
face soil  and  carry  it  right  away,  spreading  it 
out  on  vacant  soil  for  the  frost  to  kill  any  insects 
that  may  have  taken  refuge  in  mother  earth, 
and  to  each  tree  put  about  half  a gallon  of  soot, 
spreading  it  round  the  stem  and  over  the  roots. 
Let  it  remain  a month,  and  then  cover  with  a 
layer  of  fresh  soil,  and  finish  off  with  a mulch- 
ing of  half-rotten  manure.  Keep  a sharp  look- 
out in  spring,  and  if  any  insects  appear,  attack 
them  at  once,  for  it  is  only  by  persistent  effort 
that  these  pests  can  be  eradicated. 

J.  Groom,  Go.ijyoit. 


ffRUIT. 

THE  RIBSrOK  PIPPIN  APPLE. 

IS  not  worth  grosviug,”  “So  liable  to 
canker,”  “Such  a poor  cropper,”  &c.,  are  the 
remarks  one  constantly  hears  and  reals  about 
this,  undoubtedly  the  finest  dessert  Apple  in 
cultivation.  And  yet  everyone  who  has  taken 
an  interest  in  fruit-culture  must  remember 
several  fine  trees  that  carry  grand  crops  of  fruit, 
and  being  a variety  of  Apple  so  widely  known 
and  that  has  held  its  own  for  six  or  more 
hundred  years,  it  must  have  solid  good  qualities 
to  recommend  it.  I flatter  myself  I am  on  the 
track  of  finding  out  what  the  Ribston  wants. 
I know,  or  have  known,  three  very  satisfactory 
specimens,  which,  though  growing  in  widely 
different  parts  of  England  and  mos"t  diversified 
soils,  have  one  feature  in  common.  They  have 
an  Apple  of  another  variety  growinof  on  the 
same  trunk.  I am  trying  the  experiment  of 
growing  the  Ribston  thus  so  far  with  very 
hopeful  results,  and  as  there  are  in  most 
orchards,  and  sadly  too  many  gardens,  vigorous 
trees  the  owners  of  which  as  they  now  are 
would  be  the  richer  for  their  loss.  I hope  the 
easy  and  fascinating  operation  of  grafting  these 
will  be  largely  carried  out,  and  the  satisfactory 
results  which  have  followed  from  twice  grafting 
some  of  the  more  difficult  sorts  of  Pears  may  be 
repeated  with  this,  my  favourite  Apple. 

L.  0.  T. 

RA.I.SING  FRUIT-TREE  STOCKS.  • 

So  many  amateur  gardeners  wish  to  raise  a few 
stocks  on  which  they  can  graft  or  bud  different 
sorts  of  fruit  that  I have  thought  it  might  be 
useful  if  I gave  the  necessary  instructions  for 
raising  them.  The  argument  sometimes  used — 
that  it  is  cheaper  for  amateurs  to  purchase  their 
trees  instead  of  raising  them  themselves— is  not 
always  right.  If  anyone  has  a favourite  sort  of 
Apple  or  Pear,  or  even  a Plum,  that  he  may 
wish  to  increase  in  numbers,  the  question  of 
expense  does  not  come  in  at  all.  There  is 
always  more  interest  attached  to  a plant  or  tree 
of  one’s  own  raising  than  in  those  that  are  pur- 
chased. This  must  be  my  excuse,  if  any  is 
necessary,  for  offering  these  remarks.  I will 
first  direct  attention  to  the  raising  of  Apple  and 
Pear  stocks.  With  regard  to  Apples,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  English  Crab  makes  the 
best  stock,  but  those  raised  from  the  pips  of  any 
sort  of  Apple  may  also  be  used,  and  the  same 
with  Pears.  The  pips  of  these,  as  well  as  of 
Apples  and  the  English  Crab,  are  all  available 
for  the  purpose  here  indicated.  When  only  a 
limited  number  of  stocks  are  grown  it  is  best  to 
sow  the  pips  in  deep  pans  or  boxes  as  soon  as 
they  are  taken  from  the  fruit,  but  the  longer 
they  remain  in  the  fruit,  so  long  as  the  latter  is 
fairly  sound,  the  better,  as  if  the  pips  are  sown 
in  the  autumn  or  early  winter  they  will  not 
vegetate  before  the  spring,  unless  the  pans  are 
placed  in  a forcing  temperature,  which  is  not 
necessary.  The  pans  should  be  6 inches  deep, 
and  filled  with  good  rich  fairly  heavy  soil.  The 
pips  should  then  be  planted  2 inches  apart  each 
way.  There  will  then  be  space  enough  for  the 
Young  PL.\NT3  to  grow  on  all  the  summer 
without  disturbing  them.  Ry  the  autumn  they 
will  be  strong,  thrifty  plants,  ready  to  plant 
out  where  they  are  to  be  grafted  or  budded. 
This  plan  I think  the  best  for  the  amateur  to 
adopt,  as  if  the  plants  are  kept  in  a cold  frame 
or  greenhouse  until  near  the  end  of  the  summer 


they  will  make  good  progress  and  not  give 
much  trouble.  Those  who  can  provide  a good, 
rich  piece  of  ground  for  the  young  seedlings, 
and  give  them  suitable  sliade  and  water  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  may  plant  them  out  as 
soon  as  they  are  3 inches  high.  Under  this 
treatment  the  plants  will  be  much  stronger  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year  than  those  kept  in 
the  seed-pans  all  the  first  season.  The  matter 
of  size  is  quite  a question  of  management.  It 
is  quite  possible,  under  liberal  treatment,  to 
get  the  stocks  large  enough  for  grafting  in  two 
years  ; but  to  do  so  the  young  plants  must  have 
a good  soil  and  plenty  of  space.  With  regard 
to  the  latter,  they  should  be  put  out  in  lines 
3 feet  apart,  and  half  that  distance  between 
the  plants  in  the  row.  It  is  necessary  to  say 
here  that  the  pips  should  be  taken  from  large 
well-developed  fruit,  and  the  sort  should  be 
known  as  a vigorous  grower.  Plums  may  be 
dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  Apples  or  Pears. 
It  is,  however,  more  desirable  to  plant  out  the 
seedlings  the  first  year  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough.  These  different  fruits  may  be  raised 
in  the  open  ground  if  desired,  but  the  seedlings 
come  up  so  irregularly  that  it  is  often  a disap- 
pointment when  only  a few  are  wanted. 

QaiNCE  STOCKS  are  very  easily  raised  from 
cuttings.  These  are  only  suitable  for  grafting 
Pears  upon  ; but  the  amateur  may  amuse  him- 
self in  doing  so  with  an  ordinary  amount  of 
patience.  The  cuttings  must  be  taken  in  the 
autumn  from  the  current  season’s  growth.  An 
old  plant  of  the  Quince  will  generally  send  up 
a good  many  suckers  from  near  the  main  stem. 
These  may  be  cut  into  lengths  of  about  9 inches, 
and  then  firmly  planted  in  the  ground.  The 
position  should  be  moist  and  shady.  The 
cuttings  may  be  put  in  lines  1 foot  apart,  and  6 
inches  apart  in  the  lines.  By  the  folio  win!? 
autumn  they  will  be  large  enough  to  plant  ou° 
where  they  are  to  be  grafted.  I may  remark 
that  the  Quince  requires  a fairly  rich,  moist  soil. 
The  growth  is  then  satisfactory.  A few  words 
here  on  the  subject  of  budding  the  kinds  of 
fruits  I have  referred  to  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known  by  the 
class  of  readers  for  which  I write  that  in  most 
of  the  large  nurseriej  where  fruit  trees  are  grown 
for  sale,  budding  in  the  autumn  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  grafting  in  the  spring.  When  such 
is  the  case  we  may  rest  assured  that  the  practice 
has  much  to  recommend  it.  In 
Bcddino  there  is  evidently  a gain  in  time, 
bscause  the  bud  is  inserted  late  in  the  summer 
on  stocks  that  cannot  be  grafted  until  the 
following  spring.  In  budding  the  union  of 
the  bud  and  stock  is  completed  before  winter. 
If  the  same  stock  was  grafted  in  the  spring  the 
union  of  the  stock  and  scion  would  have  to  be 
effected  before  growth  on  the  graft  can  be  made, 
hence  the  gain  in  time  to  which  I have  alluded. 
It  may  be  useful  to  say  that  fruit-trees  are 
budded  on  the  stem  within  a few  inches  of  the 
ground.  The  process  being  the  same  as  for 
Roses.  J.  C.  C. 


A FEW  GOOD  LATE  PEARS, 

There  are  plenty  of  Pears  that  do  not  ripen 
until  Christmas,  or  even  later  in  the  season  ; but 
the  great  fault  of  these  really  late-keeping  kinds 
is  that  they  frequently  fail  to  ripen  at  all,  but 
remain  in  a tough,  leathery  condition,  useless 
for  any  purpose  ; and  for  this  reason  it  is  safer 
for  those  with  limited  space  to  confine  their 
attention  to  varieties  that  really  do  ripen  at 
something  like  their  proper  season.  I can  confi- 
dently recommend  the  following  as  being  reli- 
able : — 

Ne  Plus  Meuris. — A moderate-sized  Pear, 
very  free  cropper,  and  good  flavour  ; sets  very 
freely  in  bunches,  and  needs  severe  thinning  to 
ensure  its  attaining  a fair  size. 

Winter  Nelis.— A rather  small  fruit,  with 
russety  skin  ; is  one  of  the  best-flavoured  Pears 
after  Christmas  that  I know  of,  and  is  of  rather 
a weakly  growth — deserves  a south  wall. 

Josephine  DE  Marines. — A very  late  Pear, 
excellent  in  every  respect.  With  me  it  succeeds 
well  as  a pyramid  or  bush,  grows  well,  and  bears 
freely,  and  is  one  of  the  latest  of  Pears. 

Beurre  Rance. — A fine  green  Pear,  and  if 
grown  on  a south  wall,  with  the  roots  kept  near 
the  surface,  it  is  a very  fine  and  fruitful 
variety. 

Easter  Beurre.— One  of  the  finest  of  the 
good  old  kinds  of  Pear,  which,  if  well  grown  on 


a wall,  and  double-grafted,  is  in  many  gardens 
the  finest  of  all  late  Pears. 

Zephirin  Gregoire. — Fruit,  rather  small, 
but  excellent,  richly  perfumed,  good  for  small 
gardens  as  a small  bush  or  pyramid.  The  best 
stewing  Pears  for  late  keeping  are  : — 

Bellissime  d’Hiver. — Succeeds  admirably  as 
a bush,  or  pyramid.  Crops  regularly  and  pro- 
duces fine  fruit. 

Catillac. — A large,  round,  stewing  Pear, 
about  the  best  for  a,  standard  on  the  lawn,  or 
in  orchard  ; keeps  well. 

Uvedale’s  St  Germain. — One  of  the  largest 
Pears  grown  ; requires  a wall,  and  if  grown  as  a 
cordon,  with  the  fruit  well  thinned  out.  Id 
attains  a great  size.  J.  G.,  Oosport. 


WINTER  PRUNING  OF  FRUIT-TREES. 
This  most  important  work  ought  to  be  pushed 
on  now  with  vigoup,  for  fruit-trees,  as  a rule, 
made  very  strong  growth  during  the  summer  of 
1890,  which,  being  a wet  one,  and  the  crops  of 
fruit  being  generally  very  light,  there  was  a 
great  rush  of  sap  to  the  formation  of  fresh 
wood  ; but,  thanks  to  a very  fine  autumn  and 
frosts  in  early  winter,  the  prospects  are  all  in 
favour  of  a splendid  bloom  in  due  season.  Now 
the  knife  ought  to  be  used  to  clear  away  the 
surplus  growth,  so  that  the  trees  may  mature  a 
crop  of  fine  fruit,  for  should  there  come  a 
favourable  spring  the  chances  are  that  double 
or  treble  the  quantity  of  fruit  will  set  that  is 
needed,  and  tiien  in  an  abundant  fruit  year 
only  the  finest  fruit  will  pay  for  carriage  to 
market.  In  deciding  on  the 

Kind  of  pruning  any  particular  tree  needs, 
of  course  much  depends  on  what  kind  of  pruning 
it  has  had,  or  whether  it  has  grown  naturally, 
for  in  trees  that  have  been  closely  spurred  in 
for  years  there  are  sure  to  be  masses  of  old 
knotted  spurs,  full  of  flower-buds  ; but  still 
it  is  advisable  to  thin  these  out  considerably, 
and  let  a corresponding  quantity  of  young  shoots 
go  on,  as  it  is  on  the  younger  wood  that  the 
finest  fruit  will  be  produced.  Looking  over  a 
fruit-garden  during  the  past  summer,  where  the 
trees  had  for  years  been  closely  pruned  in,  I was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  at  the  previous 
winter  pruning  the  gardener  had  left  a quantity 
of  young  wood,  and  on  the  terminal  buds  of 
these  such  fine  bunches  of  fruit  had  formed 
that  they  completely  bore  the  branches  down 
with  their  weight,  and  in  all  the  tress  the  fruit 
on  the  young  wood  was  by  far  the  finest.  I 
have  lately  seen  the  same  plan  adopted  in  our 
market  orchards  with  very  large  trees,  viz.,  by 
cutting  away  the  hard  knots  and  spurs,  and 
leaving  long  fruitful-looking  pieces  of  young 
wood  to  bear  the  crop.  That  this  will  become 
a more  generally  recognised  part  of  fruit  culture 
than  it  has  hitherto  been  I feel  certain,  for  even 
naturally  grown  orchard-trees  are  very  much 
improved  by 

Judicious  pruning,  the  fruit  being  much 
finer,  and  more  evenly  distributed  over  the 
tree.  Wall,  espalier,  or  cordon  trees  require  a 
good  deal  of  thinning  of  the  spurs,  as  if  they  get 
thick  they  shade  the  wall  so  much  with  foliage 
that  a good  deal  of  its  heating  power  is  lost.  Fruit- 
ing spurs  should  be  shortened  and  thinned,  and 
as  much  young  fruitful  wood  as  can  be  made 
room  for  laid  in,  as  it  is  on  the  young  wood  that 
the  largest  fruit  will  be  found.  Such  kinds  of 
fruit  as  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Morello 
Cherries,  that  bear  nearly  all  their  fruit  on  the 
wood  of  the  preceding  year’s  growth,  must  have 
special  attention  as  to  cutting  out  all  the  old 
fruiting  pieces  back  to  where  the  fruit-bearing 
wood  for  next  year’s  crop  springs.  It  is  a very 
good  plan  to  prune  all  ready  for  nailing  at  this 
time  of  year,  but  to  defer  the  fastening  to  the 
wall  as  late  in  spring  as  possible,  so  as  to  retard 
the  opening  of  the  blossoms,  and  keep  them 
thereby  safe  from  spring  frosts. 

Bush-fruits. — Raspberries  should  be  dta’t 
with  first.  Cut  away  all  the  old  wood,  then  tie 
in  the  best  canes  about  6 inches  apart,  and 
shorten  them  to  about  4 feet  high  ; then  cut 
away  weakly  growth,  and  give  a good  coating  of 
rich  farmyard-manure  over  the  roots  ; but  do  not 
dig  near  them.  Currants,  red  and  white,  may 
next  be  closely  spurred  in,  and  black  ones 
thinned  out,  but  not  spurred,  as  they  bear  best 
on  young  wood. 

Gooseberries  require  a good  deal  of  thinning; 
but  I defer  it  until  the  buds  are  swelling,  on 
account  of  birds  attacking  the  buds.  In  the 
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meantime,  I dust  with  soot  or  lime  to  keep 
them  at  bay  ; and  the  soot  is  also  a powerful 
fertiliser,  while  the  lime  keeps  the  wood  clear 
of  Moss  or  Lichens.  J.  6.,  Hants. 


BEST  FORM  OF  ORCHARD-HOUSE. 

Air  and  light  being  two  of  the  main  factors  in 
the  production  of  good  Peaches,  or  any  other 
fruit  under  glass,  the  span-roof,  which  is  here 
illustrated,  no  doubt  stands  first  on  the  list  ; 
and  this  is  the  structure  I should  always  recom- 
mend to  anyone  who,  having  an  open  Grass 
field,  is  about  to  make  a new  garden,  or  where 
an  old  one  does  not  offer  facilities  for  attaching 
it  to  existing  heating  apparatus.  In  old  gardens, 
where  good  walls,  well  furnished  with  estab- 
lished trees,  exist,  the  lean-to  is  not  only  the 
cheapest,  but  it  is  the  best  for  early  forcing, 
and  for  these  reasons  : The  wall  affords  shelter 
from  cutting  winds  and  draughts  ; it  saves  a 
considerable  item  in  the  outlay,  and,  facing  full 
south  or  south-west,  it  absorbs  a great  deal  of 
sun-heat,  which  hastens  the  early  maturity  of 
fruit  within  a few  months  after  the  glass 
covering  is  finished.  Variety  being  charming, 
and  the  ability  to  test  and  compare  the  old  and 
new  sorts  a tower  of  strength,  one,  two,  or  more 
rows  of  trees  may  be  placed  upon  the  border, 
where,  under  orthodox  rules  as  to  pinching  and 
feeding,  they  will  give  a long  succession  of  pro- 
duce, and  increase  in  fruitfulness  as  they  increase 
in  age.  Where  suitable  walls  do  not  exist  I 
would  not  build  them  specially  for  the  sake  of 


WINTER  WORK  IN  THE  VINERY. 
Much  is  required  to  be  done  in  the  vinery 
during  the  winter  months  in  the  way  of  pruning 
the  Vines,  cleaning  them,  if  required,  and  also 
the  house  itself,  renovating  the  border  before 
the  Vines  are  in  fit  condition  to  start  into 
growth  during  the  coming  season.  I am  afraid 
many  amateurs  lack  the  knowledge  of  knowing 
what  to  do,  how  to  do  it,  and  when  to  do  it,  so 
that  a good  crop  of  fruit  next  year  may  not  be 
interfered  with.  With  this  thought  in  my  mind 
I have  jotted  down  a few  details  as  plain  as 
possible  how  to  proceed  in  the  matter  above- 
named.  The  sooner  the  work  is  commenced 
now  the  better,  and,  as  the  presence  of  severe 
wintry  weather  impedes  alt  out-of-door  opera- 
tions in  the  garden,  no  better  opportunity  could 
be  had  for  carrying  out  the  necessary  winter 
duties  in  the  vinery.  The 

First  thino  to  do  is  to  prune  the  Vines. 
We  will  presume  that  these  are  trained  on  the 
orthodox  spur  system,  and  the  varieties  are  the 
usual  kinds,  such  as  Black  Hamburgh,  Foster’s 
Seedling,  Madresfield  Court,  Buckland  Sweet- 
water, &c.,  and  that  they  having  previously 
borne  good  crops  of  fruit.  With  a sharp  pruniug- 
knife  proceed  to  cut  off  the  side-shoots — the  last 
season’s  growth,  which  has  borne  the  past 
year’s  crop  of  fruit.  Prune  the  shoots  to  within 
two  eyes,  or  buds,  of  the  spur  to  where  the  same 
shoot  was  last  year  cut.  Some  persons  may 
wonder  why  two  eyes  are  left  on  every  spur, 
and  why  one  is  not  sufficient.  Two  are  left  at 
pruning  time  to  act  as  a safeguard  against  aoci- 


having  a lean-to,  but  would  erect  a compact 
span-roof,  with  sides  and  ends  of  glass,  liberal 
ventilation,  and  an  abundance  of  piping  to  en- 
sure the  proper  temperature,  with  plenty  of  air 
without  over-heating.  Early  and  late  houses 
being  of  most  use  to  the  private  gardener — the 
first  for  saving  the  first  permanent  Peach-house, 
the  second  for  extending  the  season  with  all 
sorts  of  stone  fruits  and  Pears — the  demand  for 
a succession  orchard-house  is  of  less  conse- 
quence ; still,  where  it  is  considered  requisite, 
the  unequal  span,  with  the  longest  side  of  the 
roof  facing  south  or  west,  and  the  shortest  rest- 
ing on  a wall  about  0 feet  in  height,  will  be 
found  suitable.  The  finest  varieties  of  Peaches, 
Figs,  Pears,  Plums,  and  f^trawberries  being 
grown  in  pots,  the  roof  may  be  fixed,  as  the 
trees  can  easily  be  removed  to  the  open  air  in 
the  autumn  ; otherwise,  planting  out  being  pre- 
ferred, the  roof-lights  should  be  portable,  for 
drawing  off  when  full  exposure  of  the  trees  to 
the  elements  is  of  paramount  importance.  A 
flow-and-return  pipe  along  the  back  and  front 
of  a large  house  of  this  description  will  be 
ample  ; in  fact,  more  than  enough  for  fruit-trees 
alone,  which  only  require  gentle  fire-heat  when 
the  fruit  is  setting  ; and,  again,  for  dispelling 
damp  when  it  is  ripe,  but  with  the  view  to  filling 
it  with  flowering  plants  in  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber and  December,  the  addition  of  an  extra 
4-inch  hot- water  pipe  is  strongly  recommended. 


2751.— Sheep  harking  Apple-trees.— My  Apple- 
tiees  were  barked  by  hares  2 leet  and  more  from  the 
ground,  I had  the  soil  heaped  up  all  round,  so  as  to  well 
cover  the  naked  parts.  The  trees  emitted  fresh  roots  at 
the  wounded  sides,  and  bore  good  crops  of  Apples  for 
many  years.— Geo.  B. 


dents  of  any  kind  that  may  happen  to  the  one 
bud  left  if  one  only  was  aUowed  to  remain. 
Sometimes  a bunch  of  fruit  does  not  show  on 
every  growth  the  following  spring  ; by  leaving 
two  eyes  there  is  a double  chance  of  more  fruit, 
and  a choice  of  the  best  bunch  can  be  made  ; 
and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  tender  shoots 
are  broken  off  in  tying  the  Vines  to  the  wires, 
or  the  buds  may  be  bruised  while  in  a dormant 
state  to  such  an  extent  that,  when  the  time 
comes  for  the  growth  to  be  made,  the  bud  in 
question  is  disfigured  and  s_poilt.  Here,  then, 
occurs  a gap  in  the  rod  and  a loss  of  bunch  also, 
whereas,  by  practising  what  I will  call  the 
double-bud  method,  these  accidents  are  provided 
for.  Some  persons  may  say,  “ If  two  buds  are 
left  to  each  spur  every  year,  how  very  long  will 
the  spurs  attain  in  a few  years  !”  And  so  they 
will  if  the  bud  farthest  from  the  rod  is  allowed 
to  grow  every  time.  This  is  remedied  by 
removing  the  bud  furthest  away  if  the  base  bud 
show  a bunch  of  Grapes  which  appear  to  be 
satisfactory.  The  moment  this  can  be  deter- 
mined, the  shoot  which  is  the  least  promising  is 
rubbed  off,  the  growth  being  restricted  to  one 
shoot  to  each  spur.  Presuming  that  the  Vines 
do  not  show  a sufficient  number  of  satisfactory 
bunches,  especially  of  Black  Hamburgh,  which  is 
sometimes  the  case  where  the  soil  does  not  suit 
the  growth  of  this  sort  so  well  as  it  does  the 
remainder  of  the  varieties  grown,  in  pruning 
such  Vines,  instead  of  cutting  off  the  shoots  to 
within  one  or  two  buds  of  the  spur,  as  previously 
explained,  leave  as  many  as  three  or  four  if  the 
bud  is  not  plump  and  likely  to  put  forth  a suit- 
able bunch.  If  the  basal  leaf  of  the  current 
year’s  growth  did  not  come  perfect  in  form  and 
develop  itself  fully,  there  is  not  much  likelihood 


of  a good  bunch  of  Grapes  coming  from  the  eye 
in  question.  V^ines  which  are  not  satisfactory 
in  this  way  regarding  the  bunches  should  have 
one  in  every  three  of  the  spars  on  each  side  of 
the  rod  left  longer  than  the  rest,  to  provide 
better  bunches  of  fruit.  The  spurs  between  the 
long  ones  should  be  cut  to  one  or  two  eyes. 
These  will  provide  the  growths  for  the  long 
spurs  next  year.  There  is  another  class  of  Vines 
which  amateur  cultivators  are  often  uncertain 
about  in  the  pruning — young  canes  which  have 
been  planted  but  one  season.  How  long  should 
the  cane  be  left  for  the  first  year  is  a question 
which  puzzles  them  not  a little.  The  common 
fault  in  such  cases  is  that  of  allowing  too  long 
a growth  the  first  year,  with  the  idea  that  the 
roof  will  the  more  quickly  be  covered  and  a full 
crop  of  fruit  be  the  result  in  a shorter  space. 
This  is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  that  can  be 
made  in  Grape-culture.  Some  leave  C feet  in 
length  of  rod  the  first  year.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  eyes  nearest  the  top  break  strongest 
and  grow  in  the  same  way  the  whole  season. 
The  eyes  nearest  the  base  often  refuse  to  start 
at  all  ; many  of  those  in  the  middle  of  the  cane 
break  weakly.  The  result  is  weak  and  irregular 
canes,  with  correspondingly  weak  side-growths, 
which  never  afterwards  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
vigour,  and  remain  so  for  all  the  time  that  the 
Vines  exist.  The 

Proper  method  to  adopt  in  pruning  Vines 
after  their  first  season’s  growth  is  the  following  : 
Presuming  the  Vine  started  its  growth  from  the 
base,  which  would  be  on  a level  with  the  border, 
progressed  up  the  trellis  to  the  top  of  the  house, 
or  nearly  so — say  to  a length  of  12  feet,  for  in- 
stance— the  Vines  in  question  are  oxpecterl  to 
last  in  good  condition  for  at  least  twenty  years 
without  renewal  of  the  canes.  A greater  lengtli 
of  rod  should  not  then  l>e  allowed  to  remain  at 
the  first  pruning  than  will  provide  one  pair  of 
side-shoots  and  a leader,  which  means  that  the 
cane  should  be  cut  back  to  witliin  three  buds  of 
the  first  wire.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  one 
bunch  of  fruit  will  show  on  each  side  growth, 
and  upon  the  leader  also,  for  the  matter  of  that ; 
but  it  is  never  policy  to  allow  the  leading 
growth  of  young  Vines  to  cany  even  one  bunch 
of  fruit.  Much  better  for  the  future  progress 
of  the  Vine  to  expend  its  strength  in  growth, 
rather  than  in  perfecting  bunches  of  fruit  upon 
the  leader.  The  Vine  will  be  much  more  bene- 
fited in  the  future  by  such  treatment  than  by 
allowing  as  many  as  three  or  four  bunches  to 
grow  upon  the  leading  shoot.  No  Vine  the 
first  year  should  be  allowed  to  carry  moie  than 
two  bunches  of  fruit.  These  can  be  had  from 
the  two  side-shoots.  Therefore  I hold  it  is 
useless  to  prune  to  a longer  length  of  cane, 
weakening  the  Vine  rather  than  concentrating 
the  energy  of  the  plant  into  three  shoots.  I 
have  dealt  rather  lengthily  with  this  part  of 
pruning  Vines,  but  I have  seen  so  many  Vines 
spoilt  by  mismanagement  in  this  way  that  I felt 
it  was  necessary  to  explain  the  reasons  fully, 
fn  the  case  of  Vines  which  have  been  fruiting 
three  or  four  years,  and  have  still  not  reached 
the  full  extent  of  their  space,  a length  of  2 feet 
will  be  ample  to  leave  of  the  leading  cane  in 
pruning,  for  similar  reasons  which  I gave  pre- 
viously. The  next  step  is  to  clean  the  wood- 
work and  glass  of  the  roof.  To  keep  the  vineries 
in  thorough  repair  the  woodwork  should  be 
painted  every  second,  or,  at  the  most,  every 
third  year.  Should  this  not  be  the  year  for 
the  painting,  the  woodwork  and  glass  should  be 
thoroughly  scrubbed  and  cleaned  with  hot  water 
and  soft-soap,  using  with  it  a small  knob  of 
soda,  thoroughly  washing  every  part  with  a 
hard  brush,  thoroughly  cleansing  the  wires  and 
all.  If  the  Vines  have  been  infested  with 
mealy-bug— one  of  the  worst  enemies  the  Grape - 
grower  has  to  contend  with— the  Vines  should 
be  taken  from  the  wires,  laid  down  together 
along  the  front  of  the  house,  and  covered  with 
mats,  while  the  crevices  of  woodwork,  wire 
eyelets,  and  all  such  likely  shelter  for  the 
mealy-bug  are  thoroughly  washed  out  with 
petroleum.  The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  well 
Cleanse  the  Vines  themselves.  I do  not 
hold  with  the  barbarous  practice  of  some  in 
scraping  off  annually  all  the  bark  close  to  the 
wood.  Such  skinning  of  the  rods  is  against 
nature,  and  cannot  be  productive  of  good  results. 
In  the  case  of  mealy-bug  infesting  the  rods,  all 
the  loose  bark  should  be  rubbed  off  with  the 
hand  around  the  spurs,  where  good  harbour  is 
provided  for  the  enemy,  and  should  be  scraped 
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with  a blunt  knife  in  such  a manner  that  the 
bug  will  be  exposed  to  view,  and  the  washings 
which  are  to  follow  will  all  but  eradicate  the 
insects  there  lodged.  With  a hard  brush  pro- 
ceed to  give  the  Vines  a thorough  scrubbing 
with  hot  water  and  soft-soap,  working  it  well 
in  about  the  spurs.  After  tlie  canes  hav'e  all 
been  gone  over  in  this  manner  another  mixture 
should  be  prepared  for  them,  which,  if  carefully 
applied,  shouldtinally  cleanse  the  Vines  from  the 
bug.  This  insect,  when  once  it  has  obtained  a foot- 
hold on  the  Vines,  is  most  difficult  to  dislodge. 
Nothing  short  of  the  moststringentmeasures  can 
expect  to  cleanse  the  Vines,  hence  the  reason 
of  my  laying  so  much  stress  on  this  part  of  the 
work.  Dissolve  a quarter  of  a pound  of  either 
Gishurst  compound,  or  soft-soap,  in  a gallon  of 
soft,  boiling  water  ; add  to  this  a 2J-inch  flower 
potful  of  petroleum,  vigorously  stirring  the 
while.  This  mixture  should  be  applied  hot,  or 
at  a temperature  of  130  degs. , thoroughly  scrub- 
bing the  Vines  until  every  crevice  and  particle 
of  bark  is  saturated.  In  applying  this  mixture 
it  will  be  found  necessary  to  warm  it  once  or 
twice,  perhaps,  according  to  the  number  of 
Vines  to  be  operated  upon,  as  it  quickly  cools. 
In  this  state  the  petroleum  is  liable  to  float 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  then  the 
Vines  should  not  be  washed  with  it ; but  if  kept 
hot,  and  well  stirred,  the  oil  mixes  with  the 
other  ingredients,  and  is  harmless  to  plant-life. 
Some  persons  coat  the  rods  over  with  a mixture 
of  clay,  sulphur,  a-id  tar  ; but  this  plan  is  not  a 
good  one,  as  the  insects  are  only  hidden,  for  a 
time,  under  the  bark  or  the  mixture,  and 
directly  the  clay  becomes  soft,  by  continual 
syringing  when  the  vinery  is  closed  in  the 
spring,  out  come  the  insects  through  the  cracks 
as  thick  as  ever.  When  the  Vines  have  been 
thoroughly  well  washed,  it  is  usual  to  tie  them 
down  to  the  wires  along  the  front  of  the  vinery, 
bending  them  one  across  the  other.  This  plan 
has  three  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  the 
rods  are  out  of  the  way  in  case  the  vinery  is  to 
be  used  for  plants  as  well  as  Vines.  Secondly, 
when  the  rods  are  together  in  a mass  they  are 
easier  to  syringe  when  the  time  comes  for  that 
to  be  done.  -Thirdly,  the  canes  break  more 
evenly  into  growth,  because  the  points  being 
bent  downwards,  checks  the  flow  of  sap  to  the 
leadingeyes,  The  consequence  is  that  the  shoots 
near  the  base  are  as  quick  in  the  growth  as  those 
near  the  top  of  the  rod.  When  the  Vines  are 
tied  up  to  the  wires  their  full  length,  at  first  the 
shoots  do  not  come  nearly  so  regular  as  they  do 
when  checked,  as  indicated  by  bending  the 
points  down  to  the  front  of  the  house.  The 
walls  and  pillars,  which  support  the  pipes,  will 
next  need  attention.  All  should  have  a thorough 
coating  of  hot  lime,  thoroughly  filling  up  all 
crevices.  This  lime-washing  renders  all  sweet 
and  clean  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  The 
Hot-water  pipes  should  be  thoroughly 
scrubbed  and  cleaned  with  hot  water  and  soap, 
if  not  coated  over  with  lamp-black  and  boiled 
oil,  which  is  the  best  material  for  the  pipes,  as 
this  mixture  does  not  interfere  with  the  radiation 
of  the  heat  from  the  pipes,  as  in  the  case  of  paint, 
or  black  varnish,  for  instance.  It  is  often  the 
practice  to  cover  the  pipes  with  sulphur  for  the 
destruction  of  red-spider  should  the  Vines 
beco.ne  infested  with  this  insect.  I strongly 
advise,  in  this  case,  every  scrap  of  it  to  be  taken 
otf  the  hot-water  pipes  during  the  winter  clean- 
ing, as  I have  seen  much  injury  done  to  the 
crop  of  Grapes  the  following  season  by  the  fumes 
arising  from  any  sulphur  on  the  pipes  during 
the  time  they  are  made  very  hot ; generally  this 
takes  place  while  the  Vines  are  in  bloom,  more 
heat  being  required  during  that  stage  of  growth 
than  any  other.  The  sulphur-fumes  are  liable 
to  rust  the  berries,  which  disfigurement  is 
quickly  to  be  seen  after  they  are  set  and 
swelling.  This  is  a defect  which  renders  such 
berries  quite  useless.  The  rust  injures  the 
tissues  of  the  skin,  causing  them  to  crack  in  the 
place  so  affected.  The  Vine-border  will  next 
claim  attention.  It  would  be  quite  useless 
spending  so  much  time  and  labour  on  the  Vines 
themselves  with  a view  to  getting  rid  of  the 
mealy-bug  if  the  border  is  to  receive  no  atten- 
tion whatever.  Scores  of  the  same  kind  of  this 
pest  hide  themselves  in  the  dry  particles  of 
manure  and  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  border  for 
the  winter  months,  ready  to  make  a raid  in  the 
spring.  All  the  loose  soil  and  manure  on  the 
surface  should  be  carefully  removed  from  the 
border,  taken  a distance  away,  and  destroyed. 


The  surface  of  the  border  should  be  very  lightly 
forked  over,  but  not  if  there  is  any  danger  of 
disturbing  the  surface-roots.  If  the  soil  is  at 
all  dry  it  should  be  thoroughly  saturated  with 
water  at  a temperature  not  less  than  T20  degs. 
This  application  will  kill  many  insects,  and  will 
not  atiect  the  roots  of  the  Vines.  The  surface 
of  the  border  should  be  covered  to  the  depth  of 
3 inches  with  turfy  loam  and  bone-meal — say, 
one  pint  of  the  latter  to  two  bushels  of  soil,  or 
a dressing  of  Thomson’s  Vine-manure,  as  di- 
rected, acts  as  a capital  stimulant.  This  is  best 
sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  border,  and  the 
loam  laid  on  the  top  of  the  manure.  The  sur- 
face of  the  new  soil  should  be  covered  with 
partly-decayed  horse-manure,  prepared  as 
though  for  a Mushroom-bed,  still  retaining  the 
short  stem,  which  tends  to  keep  the  manure 
from  settling  down  too  close  upon  the  border 
when  trodden  upon.  If  the  soil  in  the  border 
is  of  a sandy  nature  cow-manure  is  the  best 
dressing.  Vines  are  partial  to  this  kind  of 
manure,  but  In  the  case  of  heavy  soil  it  is  apt 
to  keep  the  soil  too  cold,  and  also  prevent  the 
air  passing  into  the  border.  If  the  winter  work 
is  carried  out  in  a similar  manner  to  that  here 
described  but  little  difficulty  should  be  experi- 
enced during  the  coming  season  to  cope  with 
insect  life  which  Vines  are  subject  to.  Much  of 
the  trouble  experienced  in  that  direction  is  due 
to  the  ineffective  manner  in  which  the  necessary 
winter  duties  in  the  Vinery  are  performed.  No 
doubt  it  is  difficult  for  the  ordinary  amateur  to 
comprehend  what  is  required  to  be  done,  and 
how  it  shall  be  carried  out  in  a thoroughly  satis- 
factory manner.  S.  P. 


ESPALIER  OR  PYRAMID-TRAINED 
FRUIT-TREES. 

Thu  espalier  or  trellis-trained  tree,  the  most 
useful  and  economical  for  the  walled-in  garden, 
is,  I fear,  being  ousted  by  the  too  prevalent 
fashion  of  planting  pyramid  or  bush-trained 
trees.  We  are,  I am  convinced,  on  the  wrong 
track.  It  is  undoubtedly  a great  mistake  to 
shade  valuable  ground  (which  is  generally  of  too 
limited  an  area)  with  trees,  that,  if  confined  to  a 
trellis,  would  leave  the  ground  free  for  cropping 
and  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  espalier  about 
5 feet  high,  planted  6 feet  from  the  walks,  leaves 
a nice,  neat,  convenient  border,  that  proves 
eminently  useful  either  for  flowers,  salading,  or 
the  other  small  crops,  too  numerous  to  mention 
here,  that  gardeners  have  to  produce.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  6-feet  border  is  planted 
with  bush  trees,  its  value  for  other  purposes 
is  almost  nil.  Practical  experience  of  the  two 
systems  has  so  thoroughly  convinced  me  that 
trees  confined  to  a trellis,  whether  trained 
horizontally,  perpendicularly,  or  diagonally,  is 
the  best  form  for  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Goose- 
berries, or  Currants  for  the  walled-in  garden, 
that  if  I were  replanting  an  old  garden  or  laying 
out  a new  one,  I would  have  no  other.  Again, 
the  espalier-trained  tree,  if  allowed  room  to 
extend,  requires  less  root-pruning  and  is  a more 
certain  bearer,  being  necessarily  fully  exposed 
to  sunshine  from  its  spreading  shape,  as  if  kept 
moderately  thin  the  sun  shines  on  every  part  of 
the  tree  at  any  time  of  the  day  it  may  break 
through  the  clouds.  The  fruit  also  has  a higher 
colour,  size,  and  finish  when  so  grown.  No 
fruit,  I will  admit  here,  can  be  finer  than  that 
grown  on  the  young  pyramid  or  bush  tree.  I 
do  not  object  to  the  tree  in  that  stage  of  growth  ; 
but  after  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  it  becomes 
an  intolerable  robber  of  much  valuable  space, 
that  I would  for  this  reason  have  it  only  in  the 
orchard.  W. 


PRUNING  VINES. 

After  the  leaves  have  dropped  naturally  from 
the  Vines  the  sooner  they  are  pruned  the  better, 
for  there  is  then  no  need  to  fear  the  effect  of 
bleeding  in  the  spring  ; and,  besides,  the  work  of 
cleaning  the  rods,  dressing  them  with  insect- 
destroying  mixture,  and  getting  them  in  readi- 
ness for  another  start  can  be  proceeded  with, 
for  I find  that  if  all  this  sort  of  work  is  left 
until  the  days  are  lengthening,  there  is  great 
fear  lest  a good  deal  of  it  will  not  get  done  at  all. 
Now,  Vines  are  pruned  closer  than  any  other 
fruit-tree,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are 
so  exceedingly  fruitful,  that  even  on  the  closely 
spurred  in  system,  with  one  rod  to  a rafter,  far 
more  bunches  are  produced  than  can  be  per- 
fected if  all  are  left  on.  But  what  I wish  to 


pointout  is  the  great  advantage  that  follows  from 
carrying  up  young  rods  to  replace  the  old  ones 
as  they  show  signs  of  producing  smaller  bunches, 
for  the  kinds  like  Black  Hamburgh,  Foster’s 
Seedling,  and  the  Sweetwaters  will  always,  pro- 
vided the  wood  is  well  ripened,  show  plenty  of 
bunches  ; but  there  is  a vast  difference  in  the 
size  of  those  on  the  young  rods  and  those  on  the 
old  ones,  and  I find  that  if  young  rods  are 
carried  up  between  the  old  ones,  and  the  spurs 
removed  from  the  lower  part  of  the  old  rod 
when  the  young  ones  commence  to  fruit,  that 
the  house  can  be  filled  with  new  wood  without 
any  loss  of  crop,  and  far  better  bunches  will  be 
the  result.  And  some  varieties  of  Grapes  can 
only  be  induced  to  crop  freely  by  having  a con- 
stant succession  of  young  rods  following  each 
other,  so  that  none  of  the  bearing  wood  may  be 
more  than  three  or  four  years  old.  Those  who 
have  not  yet  pruned  their  Vines  I would  advise 
to  delay  it  no  longer.  J.  G.,  Hants. 


2.332.  — Lord  Suffield  Apple. L.  C.  D.  ” 
wishes  to  know  if  this  Apple  would  do  better  on 
a wall  than  as  a standard.  Where  I am  writintr 
is  ten  miles  from  Edinburgh,  237  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  and  the  frost  has  been  down  to  4 degs. 
below  zero  ; and  as  a standai  d it  bears  splendid 
fruit,  and  has  taken  first  prize  at  the  local  show. 
I have  one  tree  on  a wall,  facing  the  east,  and 
it  ripens  its  fruit  prematurely.  I took  the 
branches  0 inches  from  the  wall,  to  no  better 
effect.  I then  carried  it  above  the  ■wall  on 
wires,  and  it  bears  its  fruit  equal  to  those  in  the 
open.  The  Lord  Suffield  Apple  has  a tendency 
for  its  spurs  to  die  back,  but  nevertheless  it 
gives  out  plenty  of  fruit-buds  and  young  growth 
to  keep  up  its  vigour. — J.  C.  T. 

My  experience  here  at  Walkden,  8 miles 

north-west  of  Manchester  and  300  feet  above  it, 
with  this  Apple  on  a cold,  clayey,  stiff  soil,  fully 
exposed  to  the  west,  and  on  the  Crab  stock,  is 
that  it  is  a strong-growing  and  fruitful  sort.  I 
find  it  best  to  thin  out  the  young  wood  and 
leave  the  three  years’  growth  to  fruit.  I have 
five  trees  of  the  above,  which  are  all  well  set  with 
fruit-buds  now,  and  which  are  about  10  feet 
high  and  the  same  through.  I lifted  one  two 
years  ago  in  the  usual  way,  and  replanted  it, 
and  it  had  about  thirty  Apples  on,  but  no  leaves 
till  midsummer.  It  is  at  present  well  set  with 
fruit-buds.  I crop  close  up  to  the  trunks  of  the 
trees,  but  feed  well. — J.  Lawton. 

2786.  — Ripening  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes. — If  the  vinery  is  in  a warm  situation, 
free  from  cold  winds  and  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun,  it  is  possible  to  rqien  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes  without  fire-heat.  But  it  is  always  ad- 
visable to  have  a little  artificial  heat,  even 
though  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  use  it  very 
often.  Some  years  ago  I had  an  unheated 
vinery.  The  house  was  built  so  as  to  obtain  all 
the  light  and  sunshine  possible.  The  Grapes 
were  good  in  quality  and  abundant  in  quantity  ; 
but  one  severe  winter  the  frost  set  in  early,  and 
part  of  the  crop  was  injured  by  freezing.  It  would 
have  been  possible  to  have  cut  them  before,  but 
then  a good  many  possible  things  are  not  done 
at  the  right  moment,  and  sometimes  in  a cold 
season  the  Grapes  may  not  be  ripe  enough  for 
cutting  before  the  end  of  October.  The  cost  of 
putting  in  a couple  of  rows  of  hot-water  pipes 
is  not  great,  and  a flue,  though  old-fashioned, 
will  cost  still  less. — E.  H. 

I have  ripened  good  crops  of  Black 

Hamburgh  Grapes  in  an  unheated  orchard-house. 
The  same  is  done  in  houses  in  which  no  fire-heat 
is  used,  except  to  keep  out  frost ; but  you  must 
understand  that  it  is  late  in  the  season  before 
they  are  fit  for  table.  By  carefully  ventilating 
the  house  through  the  month  of  July  and  the 
two  following  months,  so  as  to  maintain  as  near 
as  possible  a minimum  day  temperature  of 
70  degs.  you  ought  to  ripen  the  crop  iu  a satis- 
factory manner. — J.  C.  0. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  ripen  this  Grape 

in  a house  without  artificial  heat,  except  what 
can  be  derived  from  a judicious  use  of  the  venti- 
lators. As  soon  as  the  buds  start  in  the  spring 
the  house  should  be  shut  up  early  in  the  after- 
noon, the  paths  and  walls  of  the  house  being 
sprinkled  at  the  same  time.  Do  not  open  the 
ventilators  too  much  in  the  daytime,  so  that  the 
temperature  may  be  forced  up  by  sun-heat  to 
65  degs.  or  70  degs.  in  March,  and  higher  in 
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April,  always  closing  the  ventilators  in  the 
afternoon  early  enough  to  get  up  a higher 
temperature.  In  March  they  may  be  closed  at 
three,  and  even  in  summer  they  need  not  be 
open  after  four  p.m.  It  all  depends  on  the 
management  of  the  ventilating  apparatus,  for  if 
this  is  well  managed  a sufficiently  high  tempera- 
ture can  be  obtained  in  the  daytime,  and  by 
shutting  up  early  in  the  afternoon  the  tempera- 
ture can  be  well  maintained.  In  that  way  I 
have  here  obtained  the  finest-flavoured  and  best- 
coloured  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes. — J.  D.  E. 

•2788.— Grape-Vinesfor  a greenhouse. 
— A little  more  information  would  have  been 
desirable,  especially  as  to  whether  the  Grapes 
are  required  early  or  late,  or  if  the  house  is 
expected  to  provide  a supply  for  a long  season. 
If  early  Grapes  only  are  wanted,  the  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Foster’s  Seedling  are  the  best ; 
and,  for  a later  supply,  add:  Alicante,  Golden 
Queen,  and  a few  Vines  of  Lady  Downe’s,  the 
latter  to  be  planted  at  the  warmest  end.  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater  is  a very  handsome  Grape,  but 
is  not  quite  so  fruitful  as  Foster’s  Seedling,  and, 
in  a general  way,  it  is  not  a good  keeper. 
Madresfield  Court  Muscat  is  a splendid  Giape 
for  summer  use,  but,  in  some  gardens,  the 
berries  crack,  and  are  subject  to  scalding, 
though  this  is  an  error  that  might  be  remedied 
by  more  careful  ventilation  and  permitting  more 
freedom  of  growth.  Still,  it  is  not  a Grape  I 
should  recommend  for  greenhouse  culture,  where 
plants  are  always  kept  in  the  house. — E.  H. 

The  best  of  all  Grapes  for  a araenhouse  tempera- 
ture is  the  Black  Hamburgh.  There  is  not  even  a good 
second  to  it,  and  for  an  unheated  house,  if  a white  one  is 
wanted,  there  is  none  better  than  the  Royal  Muscadine. 
The  Grapes  are  small,  but  the  bunches  are  moderately 
large.  I certainly  prefer  it  to  Foster’s  White  Seedling, 
which  is  generally  recommended  as  the  best  white  Grape 
for  a greenhouse.— J.  D.  E. 


TRE2SS  AND  SHRUBS. 

THE  JOBBING  GARDENER  AND  THE 
PRUNING  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 
The  protest  made  by  “Docked,”  at  p.  560  of 
Gardening  for  Dec.  6,  is  timely  and  opportune, 
as  it  may  to  some  extent  arrest  the  attention  of 
those  who  call  in  the  services  of  the  individual 
above-mentioned,  and  influence  them  to  the 
extent  of  their  preventing  his  wholesale 
slaughter  of  all  that  is  graceful,  natural,  and 
beautiful.  The  jobbing  gardener  who  has  any 
notion  of  or  eye  for  natural  beauty  is  quite  the 
exception,  and  it  would  be  a charity  for 
someone  who  had  the  time  to  make  the 
necessary  observations  to  draw  up  for  circula- 
tion and  presentation  a catalogue  of  instructions 
concerning  what  not  to  do,  as  these  are  the  most 
important  and  numerically  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  items  upon  which  some  instruction 
appears  needed.  And  such  a list  of  “What 
not  to  do  ” would  be  useful  for  others  besides 
the  jobbing  gardener,  as  there  are  many  regu- 
larly employed  in  one  place  who,  in  their 
endeavours  after  neatness,  do  all  sorts  of  un- 
warrantable and  reprehensible  things.  The 
wanton  and  mischievous  hacking  of  trees  and 
shrubs  till  they  lose  all  individuality  is  one 
of  the  most  apparent  features,  but  those  who  go 
over  their  flower  border  and  cut  off  every  stem 
and  often  tear  off  the  leaves  of  plants  that  have 
-barely  ceased  to  flower,  do  a vast  amount  of 
harm,  and  all  owing  to  their  own  preconceived 
and  altogether  wrong  ideas  of  what  constitutes 
neatness.  In  this  matter  they  alone  are  the 
losers  ; but,  in  the  distortion  of  trees  and  shrubs 
by  jobbing  or  other  gardeners,  by  municipal 
authorities  too — yes,  and  even  the  farmers  and 
others  in  the  country,  who  lop  the  trees  and 
leave  them  standing  gaunt  and  bare — this  is  a 
practice,  by  whom  and  wherever  carried  out, 
that  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  The 
objects  are  offensive  to  the  eye  and  a blot  upon 
the  landscape,  whether  in  garden  or  the  tair 
country-side.  A.  H. 


Norfolk  Island  Pine  (Araucaria  excels 
-yThis  is  a charming  plant  for  greenhouse  deco 
tion,but  it  requires  a house  from  which  frost  mi 
be  kept,  or  it  will  be  greatly  damaged.  I h 
the  pleasure  of  growing  one  of  the  large  plai 
seen  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  I grew  it  from 
small  state.  When  it  was  presented  to  t 
company  it  was  17  feet  high  and  as  much  in  c 
cumference.  It  was  loaded  into  two  railwa 
trucks  for  its  safety  to  the  Palace.  This  pla 


was  frozen  in  the  winter  of  1881,  although  a 
good  fire  was  kept  up  all  night,  and  the  frost 
nipped  nearly  all  its  branches  and  disfigured  it 
for  some  time,  but  I am  glad  to  say  it  branched 
out  again  and  made  a splendid  plant.  It  was 
clothed  with  green  from  the  pot  to  the  top. 
The  pot  it  grew  in  was  a number  one.  Those 
who  wish  to  grow  it  must  not  excite  it  too  much, 
or  else  they  will  find  it  grows  too  far  apart  in 
its  branches.  The  soil  should  be  made  firm  and 
be  kept  as  dry  as  possible  all  through  the  winter 
— that  is,  as  dry  as  can  be  with  safety.  In  the 
summer  a good  supply  of  water  is  needed. — 
J.  H. 

2787.— Plants  beneath  Weeping  Elm- 
trees. — There  is  nothing  better  for  this  pur- 
pose than  the  small-leaved  Ivy.  The  kind  that 
grows  wild  in  the  woods  is  the  best.  It  grows 
close  to  the  ground,  always  look  neat,  and  does 
not  require  much  cutting  or  training.  Stir  up 
the  soil  before  planting,  adding  a little  fresh, 
rich  compost ; plant  thickly,  and  peg  the  shoots 
down.  — E.  H. 


WHITE  INDIAN  DAPHNE. 

The  beautiful  D.  indica  alba,  which  is  not  seen 
half  so  much  in  our  gardens  as  it  de  ervesto  be, 
is  a great  favourite  with  all  who  sue  eed  with 
it.  In  reality  its  culture  is  simple  if  its  likes 
and  dislikes  are  properly  attended  to.  It  does 
better  planted  out  than  in  pots  ; but  in  either 
case  it  must  be  kept  cool  at  all  times  of  the 
year,  well  shaded  from  the  hot  sun  in  summer, 
and  constantly  syringed.  Peat,  loam,  and 


passable  condition.  To  account  for  this  negli- 
gence of  plants  that  are  so  deserving  of  our  best 
attention  is  not  a difficult  matter.  Our  bed- 
ding-out system  has  got  a great  deal  to  do 
with  the  evil,  and  until  we  reduce  our  some- 
what lengthy  list  of  tender  subjects  we  need 
scarcely  look  for  much  improvement  in 
the  hardy-plant  department.  It  is  grati* 
lying,  however,  to  see  that  in  a gre  at  many  places 
the  bedding-out  of  t(  nder  things  has  been  greatly 
reduced  of  late  years,  and  more  especially  that 
gla-ing  piece  of  square  and  compass  formality, 
carpet-bedding.  Except  in  a very  few  cases 
this  style  of  bedding  could  be  most  advantage- 
ously done  away  with,  and  plants  of  a more 
substantial  character  substituted  for  it.  While 
advocating  a more  liberal  use  of  hardy  plants, 
it  must  not  be  thought  for  one  moment  that  I 
would  stamp  out  all  our  tender  summer  bedding 
plants.  Bynomears.  To  do  so  would  inconveni- 
ence most  of  us  more  or  less,  to  say  nothing  of 
depriving  the  garden  of  one  of  its  chief  attrac- 
tions— namely,  variety.  There  is  no  need  to  go 
to  extremes  in  any  way,  as  we  have  plenty  of 
plants  to  choose  from,  and  as  too  much  of  any 
one  thing  becomes  monotonous  to  look  upon, 
and  is  apt  to  sour  the  taste,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  try  and  do  away  with  all  our  tender 
bedding-out  plants,  even  if  we  could,  which,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  most  of  us  cannot.  A kng 
spell  of  wet  weather  this  summer  favoured 
many  of  the  strong-growing  kinds  of  herbaceous 
plants,  notably  Thalictrums,  Delphiniums, 
Asters,  Phloxes,  Spiraeas,  and  a great  many 
more  too  numerous  to  mention.  Plants  of 
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coarse  sea  or  other  sand,  suit  it ; but  I believe 
the  chief  secret  of  success  is  in  perfectly  cool 
treatment.  I have  a plant  in  my  conservatory, 
against  one  of  the  pillars,  and  now  about  9 feet 
or  10  feet  high,  from  which,  without  exaggera- 
tion, a hundred  heads  of  bloom  have  been  cut 
during  a single  winter  season.  The  delicious, 
spicy  fragrance  of  the  pure-white  blooms  lasts  all 
through  December,  January,  and  February  ; 
besides  that,  it  is  particularly  useful  for 
bouquets  and  buttonholes,  which  makes  it 
highly  valued ; and  at  other  times  of  the 
year  the  glossy,  dark-green  leaves  form  a good 
background  for  other  things,  D. 


THE  HERBACEOUS  BORDER. 

The  herbacous  border,  to  be  of  interest  all  the 
year  round,  must  be  rightly  made  to  begin  with. 
Not  only  must  the  situation  be  well  chosen,  but 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  difl'erent  habit  of  the 
plants,  their  colour,  height,  and  the  time  of  year 
they  flower,  must  all  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion before  we  can  expect  a gratifying  result  to 
follow.  In  some  places  one  has  no  choice  in  the 
matter  of  soil  and  situation  ; in  others  excellent 
opportunities  are  afforded  for  cultivating  a good 
selection  of  herbaceous  plants  which,  it  must  be 
admitted,  are  not  always  taken  advantage  of — 
more’s  the  pity,  as  there  are  hundreds  of  herba- 
ceous plants  that  can  accommodate  themselves 
to  even  the  very  worst  of  our  soils.  No  class  of 
plants  gives  a better  return  for  any  labour  that 
may  be  expended  upon  them  than  do  herbaceous 
plants  ; yet,  to  go  into  most  of  the  private 
places  of  to-day,  and  try  to  find  anything  like  a 
good  assortment  of  them,  is  about  as  difficult  a 
matter  as  to  try  and  find  a collection  of  hard- 
wooded  greenhouse  plants  in  anything  like 


this  description,  if  not  seen  to  in  good  time, 
get  quickly  ruined  for  the  want  of  staking  and 
tying  up,  and  by  far  the  best  plan  is  to  supply 
them  all  with  supports  during  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  and  keep  tying  them  up  as  growth 
progresses.  I am  aware  that  this  mode  of 
staking  early  is  objected  to  by  some,  as  it 
presents  a rather  woody  appearance  in  the  bor- 
der for  two  months  ; but  it  is  better  to  sacri- 
fice a little  in  favour  of  the  plants  at  this 
stage  than  to  see  them  tossed  about  with 
winds  or  laid  prostrate  with  heavy  rains 
later  on.  Nothing  presents  a more  woe- 
begone or  negligent -looking  aspect  than  a 
herbaceous  border  in  which  the  plants  are 
allowed  to  grow  at  will  without  staking  or 
tying.  Many  of  the  varieties  make  such  rapid 
growth  during  June  and  .July  that  they  require 
to  be  tied  up  every  week  or  two.  A word  in 
passing  upon  tying  up.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  a plant  “strung  up”  to  a stick  in 
such  a tight  manner  as  to  lead  one  to  believe 
that  its  very  existence  depended  upon  this  tight- 
lacing.  I would  sooner  cut  away  one-half  of 
the  plant  than  see  it  strangled  in  this  manner 
if  it  cannot  be  tied  up  to  one  stick  with  some 
amount  of  freedom.  It  is  better,  if  latitude  can 
be  given  it,  to  use  three  or  four  sticks  and  bring 
the  tying  material  round  about  them.  A great 
many  herbaceous  plants  are  benefited  by 

Reducing  the  quantity  of  shoots  on  each 
plant  to  a respectable  number,  and  much  finer 
flowers  will  result  from  such  treatment ; but 
where  this  plan  is  adopted  it  is  much  better  for 
the  plants  if  it  is  done  during  the  spring  months 
than  to  defer  it  until  later  in  the  season.  Plants 
that  have  already  flowered  and  are  producing 
seed,  and  the  seed  is  not  required,  will  be  all 
the  better  if  they  are  relieved  of  their  seeding 
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stems,  both  for  appearance  sake  and  the  benefit 
of  the  plants.  This  relief  must  not,  however, 
be  given  in  the  way  that  is  sometimes  practised 
— namely,  cutting  down  the  stems  to  the 
ground  line.  This  wholesale  butchery  has  a 
debilitating  effect  on  the  plants,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  open  space  it  creates  in  the  border.  All 
that  is  required  is  to  cut  away  the  shabby-look- 
ing  part  that  has  flowered  in  plants  such  as  that 
of  the  Iris  family.  The  flowering  stems  may  be 
cut  clean  out  without  incurring  an}'  great  evil, 
but  to  cut  down  such  plants  as  Spiraeas, 
Asters,  and  Thalictrums  in  such  a whole- 
sale manner  is  a practice  that  cannot 
be  too  strongly  condemned.  Where  it  is 
intended  to  cultivate  a large  collection  of  her- 
baceous plants  and  plenty  of  ground  is  procur- 
able, it  is  a good  plan  to  keep  the  dwarf-grow- 
ing varieties  in  a border  by  themselves.  In  this 
way  they  get  a much  better  chance  and  are  seen 
to  better  advantage  than  if  mixed  with  taller 
and  stronger  growing  varieties,  for,  although 
some  of  them  can  enjoy  a slight  shade,  the 
majority  of  them  are  light-loving  plants.  Her- 
baceous plants,  if  grown  upon  a suitable  soil, 
increase  so  quickly  that  a great  many  of  them 
require  to  be  reduced  in  bulk  every  two  years. 
For  this  purpose  a spade  is  perhaps  the  instru- 
ment that  is  mostly  used  ; it  is  a mistake,  how- 
ever, to  use  it  on  some  plants,  notably  those  of  a 
tuberous  or  bulbous-rooted  description.  Plants 
of  this  kind  are  better  to  be  riven  asunder  ; 
if  hard  to  separate,  a common  digging-fork,  if 
used  with  caution,  will  give  considerable  assist- 
ance in  this  way.  Although  a herbaceous 
border  should  be  confined  chiefly  to  herbaceous 
plants,  there  is  no  reason  why  a few  other  sub- 
jects ought  not  to  find  a place  iu  it.  Huch  things 
as  ( lladioli,  hardy  Chrysanthemums,  tall-growing 
Lobelias,  and  a few  things  of  that  description,  if 
used  with  discretion,  will  add  to  rather  than 
detract  from  the  appearance  of  a well-kept 
border — I say  well  kept,  for  upon  this  will 
depend  in  a great  measure  the  amount  of  satis- 
faction that  will  be  derived  by  the  grower. 
Let  us  hope  that  these  plants  will  get  their  due 
share  of  attention  in  the  future  that  they 
have  so  deservedly  ir;erited  in  the  past,  and  that 
before  long  they  will  be  restored  to  their  rightful 
position  in  every  garden.  P.  Halley. 


ORCHIDS. 

MASDEVALLIA  IGNEA. 

I HAVE  three  flowers,  sent  by  “Mrs.  Carrol, ’’who 
is  determined  to  keep  her  residence  dark.  These 
flowers  are  very  brilliant.  She  says  she  has  a 
lot  of  them,  and  I would  advise  her  to  keep 
them  on  the  plant  or  plants,  and  they  will  long 
continue  in  full  beauty.  But  I have  found  they 
do  not  last  very  long  as  cut  flowers.  It  is  a 
plant  which  appears  to  have  considerable  range, 
reaching  to  11,000  feet  in  altitude,  and  through- 
out that  range  it  is  found  with  considerable 
variations  in  colour,  but  it  is  mostly  of  some 
shade  of  bright- cinnabar,  shaded  with  crimson, 
and  tinged  with  orange.  Your  flowers  are 
streaked  with  deep-crimson,  which  adds  mate- 
rially to  its  beauty  ; the  upper  tail-like  sepal 
is  bent  down,  which  you  think  detracts 
from  its  beauty,  but  it  is  the  peculiar  mark  of 
the  species.  There  are  several  named  varieties  of 
this  plant,  but  I have  not  seen  or  heard  of  a 
white  form,  but  I have  heard  of  a milk-white 
form  (yell.  Harry  ana),  although  I have  not  seen 
it,  and  I am  not  aware  of  its  being  yet  in  culti- 
vation. The  present  plant  has  also  been  grown 
under  the  names  of  militaris  and  coccinea,  but 
both  those  kinds,  I take  it,  are  different  from 
ignea.  M.  ignea  was  introduced  about  twenty 
years  ago,  and  it  has  been  a decided  favourite 
with  growers  ever  since.  If  you  think  of  using 
these  flowers  for  decorative  purposes  do  not  cut 
them  until  quite  a short  time  before  they  are 
wanted,  for  I have  found  by  practice  that  they 
do  not  last  long  for  such  purposes.  The  pure- 
white  one,  tovarensis,  is  better.  It  has  an 
angular  stem,  and  lasts  well  for  cut  flowers.  This 
is  the  right  time,  although  somewhat  early  for 
its  beautiful  bright  blooms  to  appear.  You  say 
the  plants  have  been  grown  and  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  Odontoglossum  Alexandrfe,  and 
they  do  well.  Thus,  I am  glad  to  find,  you  are 
moving  in  the  right  track  with  them.  They 
will  not  grow  in  a warm  house.  I have  seen 
them  placed  alongside  and  with  Chinese  Prim- 


ulas ; but  the  moisture  the  Masdevallias  delight 
in  is  injurious  to  the  lasting  qualities  of  the 
Primulas,  and  either  one  or  the  other  looks  un- 
happy.  Matt.  Huamcle. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  ARTHURIANUM. 

The  flower  sent  by  “ C.  D.”  is  a very  good  form 
of  this  hybrid,  and  it  really  is  astonishing  what 
a lot  of  the  Slipper  Orchids  have  come  to  me 
lately  from  my  readers  for  naming.  It  is  cer- 
tainly an  evidence  how  these  flowers  have  taken 
the  Orchid-growing  community  by  surprise,  anil 
I do  not  see  how  they  can  help  being  charmed 
by  them,  and  especially  as  so  many  of  them 
are  blooming  now  through  the  dreary  weather 
we  have  been  experiencing  lately.  I went  to 
see  a gentleman  who  has  a large  collection  of 
these  plants,  and  on  the  Saturday  before  Christ- 
mas Day  he  had  as  many  as  54  or  »5  distinct 
kinds  in  bloom.  Of  course,  this  was  in  a large 
collection  ; but  no  matter  how  large  the  collec- 
tion was,  there  was  nothing  but  Cypripediums 
in  flower,  and  these  presented  efuite  a beautiful 
appearance.  There  is  no  sameness,  no  monotony, 
and,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  thehybridisers,  there 
is  no  dulness  in  the  colours  now,  because  they 
have  brought  out  the  latter  in  the  flowers  and 
given  us  some  with  even  nearly  scarlet  blooms; 
but  it  is  no  use  to  tempt  my  readers  with  these 
flowers  in  the  hope  that  they  will  depend  only 
upon  this  family  for  Orchid  blooms,  because 
there  are  not  many  having  but  one  house  that 
will  devote  it  to  the  culture  only  of  this  genus, 
neither  should  I try  to  persuade  them  to,  for 
there  are  some  that  do  not,  or  pretend  that  they 
do  not,  love  these  Slipper  Orchids,  whilst  others, 
again,  care  for  little  else.  To  the  former  I would 
sAy,  you  may  depend  upon  it  you  may  grow 
these  plants,  and  be  sure  that  you  will  always 
have  an  abundance  of  bloom  =i.  C.  Arthurianum 
is  a cross  between  C.  iusigne  and  C.  Eairie- 
anum,  raised  by  the  Messrs.  Veiteh,  of  Chelsea, 
and,  I think,  first  described  by  name  iu  1874. 
It  is  a very  beautiful  and  distinct  kind,  finely 
spotted,  and  with  a very  white  point  to 
the  upper  sepal.  I have  seen  quite  a number 
of  its  blooms  lately,  and  they  are  always  so  re- 
freshing and  so  nice.  It  has  been  a very  rare 
plant  until  quite  recently,  but  I believe  a fresh 
stock  of  seedlings  has  come  into  the  market, 
and  thus  it  has  become  more  plentiful.  It  is 
named  after  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Veiteh,  one  of 
the  brothers  of  the  present  head  of  the  firm. 
The  present  plant,  in  spite  of  having  C.  insigne 
for  one  of  its  parents,  likes  moderate  heat  for 
its  culture,  and  should  be  potted  in  rough  peat- 
fibre  and  a little  Sphagnum  Moss,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, should  have  a little  light  turfy  loam  in  a 
fibrous  state  mixed  with  it.  The  pots  should 
be  well  drained,  and  the  plant  elevated  slightly 
above  the  pot’s  rim.  It  is  not  a robust-growing 
plant — that  is,  it  does  not  make  robust,  strong 
growth,  but  still,  at  the  same  time,  it  is,  I be- 
lieve, a very  good  “ doing  ” plant,  and  a free 
bloomer,  and  it  likes  a fair  amount  of  water  to 
its  roots  during  the  growing  season.  “C.  D.” 
is  very  fortunate  in  having  a friend  to  give  her 
a plant  of,  to  me,  this  beautiful  and  distinct 
hybrid.  Matt.  Beamble. 


CATTLEYA  TRIAN/E  DELICATA. 
From  a “ Lady  Amateur,”  who  frequently  sends 
me  a box  of  flowers  and  many  puzzling  ques- 
tions, comes  a flower  of  a Cattleya,  which,  she 
says,  she  bought  last  year  for  the  C.  Trian® 
alba  ; but  it  is  not  alba,  but  a very  nice  form  of 
the  variety  delicata.  The  flower  now  before 
me  measures  6 inches  across,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  pure  white.  The  lip  is  white,  with 
a yellow  stain  on  the  disc,  but  in  front  of  the 
yellow  comes  the  rub.  Here  it  is  tinged  with 
a decided  shade  of  lilac,  whilst  in  the  veritable 
alba  there  is  no  tinge  or  shade  whatever,  and 
hence  the  distinguishing  character  is  well  estab- 
lished, and  my  friend’s  plant  is  not  alba.  There 
has  been  much  argument  and  many  discussions 
upon  this  very  subject,  and  usually  those  in 
possession  of  this  delicata  variety  wish  to  call 
it  alba  because  it  is  worth  so  very  much 
more  in  the  market.  But  my  friend  must 
simply  look  upon  her  flower  as  a very  beautiful 
and  chaste  flower,  and  although  it  cannot  lay 
claim  to  the  title  of  the  white-flowered  form,  it 
is  a great  gem,  and  you  are  particularly  fortu- 
nate in  getting  this  white  form  so  early.  Per- 
haps your  situation  for  growing  them  being  so 


far  south  will  have  caused  the  growth  to  make 
up  early,  and  perhaps,  too,  you  have  not  been 
troubled  with  the  frost  and  snow  and  the  fog 
which  have  been  compelled  to  swallow  so  much 
of  during  the  last  mouth.  The  temperature  of 
the  house  in  which  Cattleyas  are  in  flower  must 
not  be  allowed  to  fall  below  60  degs.  during  the 
day,  and  if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
any  sunshine  it  may  be  allowed  to  run  up  a bit 
higher,  and  I do  not  like  the  glass  to  fall  below 
about  58  degs.  at  night.  Water  must  be  given 
very  carefully,  and  very  little  moisture  should 
be  put  about,  but  there  should  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  flowers  suffering  from  aridity.  Your 
other  question  shall  have  my  attention. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


L.HLIA  DOMINIANA. 

“Mr.  J.  Harvey”  asks  me  to  describe  this  plant, 
as  he  has  a specimen  and  does  not  know  what 
it  is  like.  I will  do  so,  although  I do  not  for  a 
moment  think  it  is  likely  he  has  got  it,  because, 
as  far  as  I am  aware,  the  only  plants  of  this 
hybrid  are  in  the  possession  of  Baron  Schroder, 
The  Dell,  Egham.  However,  it  is  a hybrid  of 
the  Messrs.  V eiteh,  of  Chelsea,  and  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Dominy,  whose  name  it  bears,  the  parents 
being  somewhat  obscure  ; they  are  thought  to 
be  Cattleya  Dowiana  and  Laelia  purpurata  ; but, 
whatever  were  the  parents,  the  hybrid  is  a 
marvel  of  beauty  ; the  sepals  and  petals  are 
light-purple,  the  lip  being  of  a rich,  deep, 
velvety  maroon-purple,  the  disc  deep  golden- 
yellow,  with  a aone  of  blackish-purple.  The 
plant  has  a single  leaf,  which  is  like  that  of 
L.  elegans.  Is  it  not  more  feasible  that  the 
plant  that  is  raising  the  curiosity  of  “ J.  Harvey” 
is  Cattleya  Dominiana,  a plant  raised  by  the 
same  man  in  the  Exeter  nurseries  of  the  Messrs. 
Veiteh,  and  is  a cross  between  C.  maxima  and 
C.  intermedia?  It  was  one  of  the  early  hybrids 
to  flower,  and  I had  it  in  bloom  some  years 
ago.  It  has  the  growth  somewhat  of  C.  inter- 
media, and  has  a pair  of  leaves  on  the  top  with 
moderate-sized  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals 
lilac,  lip  light-purple,  with  the  side-lobes  almost 
white  ; but  it  varies  a good  deal.  I do  not 
think  this  plant  is  much  known  about  ; but  this 
I think — my  friend  “ J.  Harvey”  has  got  mixed 
up  in  his  mind  Laelias  and  Cattleyas. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


ORCHIDS  FOR  A GREENHOUSE. 
These  beautiful  flowering  plants  have  of  late 
years  greatly  increased  in  estimation  of  all 
classes  of  gardeners,  and  now  that  their  treat- 
ment is  becoming  more  fully  understood,  in 
course  of  time  they  will  become  as  popular  as 
any  other  greenhouse  plants,  and  there  are 
many  of  our  readers  who  with  only  limited  means 
can,  with  a slight  amount  of  attention,  cultivate 
many  of  these  lovely  gems.  In  the  first  place, 
one  of  the  queens  of  cool  Orchids  is  Cadogyne 
cristata,  a native  of  Mexico.  It  flowers  during 
the  dull  winter  months,  and  on  this  account 
alone  is  the  more  appreciated.  It  is  also  invalu- 
able for  all  purposes  where  cut  flowers  are  in 
request.  If  kept  in  a temperature  ranging  from 
45  degs.  to  50  degs.  it  will  commence  to  expand 
its  blossoms  towards  Christmas,  and  continue  to 
do  so  until  late  in  spring,  and  if  grown  in  shallow 
pans  suspended  from  the  roof  it  has  a neat  and 
pretty  effect.  During  the  summer  the  plant 
requires  keeping  rather  drier  than  usual,  and 
when  its  flowering  period  is  over  it  should  be 
repotted,  keeping  its  crowns  well  up  above  the 
surface  of  the  soil ; and  this  rule  applies  to  all 
Orchids.  The  Stanhopeas  I have  grown  and 
flowered  successfully  suspended,  and  these,  when 
in  bloom,  present  quite  a grotesque  appearance, 
as  their  flower-spikes  protrude  through  the 
bottom  of  the  baskets.  These,  when  in  an 
active  stage  of  growth,  require  an  unlimited 
supply  of  moisture,  keeping  them  rather  dry 
during  their  resting  period — that  is,  from  Octo- 
ber to  January.  Another  class  of  Orchids 
of  easy  culture  are  the  Odontoglossums,  and 
the  best  of  these  are  : 0.  crispum,  flowering 
period  May  ; 0.  grande,  or  the  magnificent,  that 
opens  during  the  early  spring  months  ; O.  Lind- 
leyanum,  O.  cirrhosum,  O.  cristatum,  and  0. 
densiflorum.  As  a rule,  this  family  thrives  u'ell 
upon  blocks  of  wood,  and  may  be  either  sus- 
pended or  hung  against  a wall  ; but  they  should 
never  suffer  for  want  of  moisture.  Lycaste 
Skinneri  is  another  beautiful  Orchid  that 
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thrives  well  under  cool-house  treatment,  though 
often  described  as  suitable  for  a stove.  This 
plant  requires  a mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  and 
to  be  kept  well  up  above  the  edge  of  tlie  pot,  as 
it  will  not  bear  an  excess  of  moisture,  yet  it 
requires  a plentiful  supply  ; but  by  raising  it 
upon  a slight  mound  the  risk  is  lessened  of 
losing  it.  A few  of  the  Oncidiums  will  do  satis- 
factorily under  such  conditions,  and  amongst 
what  are  termed  the  Lady  Slippers,  Cypripedium 
insigne,  which  is  ever  profuse  in  flowering,  also 
0.  villosum,  another  of  the  same  class.  Dendro- 
bium  japonicum  does  remarkably  well  in  such 
structures,  and  also  many  more.  In  conclusion, 
I must  remark  that  all  terrestrial  Orchids— 
namely,  those  grown  in  pots — require  plenty  of 
moisture  without  stagnation,  and,  of  course, 
must  have  a good  porous  drainage  allowed  them, 
whilst  the  epiphytal  or  aerial-rooted  Orchids 
dislike  their  roots  coming  into  contact  with  any 
soil,  and  succeed  best  when  placed  upon  blocks 
of  wood.  John  Bowlby. 

The  Bhylls,  Wolverhampton. 

AMATEUR  ORCHID-GROWING. 

I HAVE  been  a subscriber  to  Gardening  ever 
since  the  issue  of  its  first  number,  and  two 
or  three  times  a contributor  to  the  first  volume. 
I have  derived  a great  deal  of  useful  infor- 
mation from  its  pages,  and  am  now  especially 
interested  in  the  articles  and  answers  to  querists 
by  “Matt.  Bramble”  on  Orchids.  Now  “ M.  B.” 
says  it  is  not  possible  to  grow  more  than  one 
class  of  Orchids  in  one  house.  I think,  with  all 
due  respect,  he  makes  too  great  a sweep,  and 
forgets  that  many  of  your  readers,  like  myself, 
are  amateurs  whose  means  are  not  extensive, 
and  who  wish  to  make  the  most  of  those  means. 
I desire  to  suggest  to  amateurs,  who  have  only 
one  house,  a plan  which  I have  adopted  in  my 
stove  so  as  to  enable  me  to  grow  a few  things 
which  require  a larger  amount  of  heat  than 
others.  My  stages  are  flat,  about  2 feet  6 inches 
wide,  or  slightly  more,  and  about  1 foot  above 
the  pipes.  I succeed  in  growing  Cattleyas,  but 
I have,  by  accident,  got  a few  things  which  I 
find  want  more  heat,  and  have  adopted  the  plan 
of  making  a kind  of  well,  by  taking  away  some 
of  the  slates  of  the  bed  of  the  stage  and  nailing 
pieces  of  board  round,  and  placing  the  slates 
directly  on  the  hot- water  pipes,  leaving  open- 
ings round  the  top  of  the  well  that  the  heated 
air  may  circulate  first  immediately  round  the 
plants  before  it  mixes  with  the  general  at- 
mosphere of  the  house.  I place  a good  layer  of 
Cocoa-nut-fibreatthe  bottom  of  the  well,  whichis 
always  kept  damp.  I find,  by  this  means,  I get 
at  this  spot  at  least  5 degs.  higher  temperature 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  house  for  these 
special  plants,  but  as  this  heat  is  circulated  in 
the  house  it  is  not  lost.  I think  by  exercising 
a little  ingenuity  now  and  then  many  difficulties 
may  be  overcome.  I have  by  somewhat  similar 
means  grown  plants  I had  almost  given  up  grow- 
ing in  despair.  Such  contrivances  are  not  neces- 
sary where  there  are  several  houses,  and  it 
would  be  too  tedious  and  a waste  of  time  for 
gardeners  generally  ; but  we  small  amateurs 
love  our  plants  I think  even  more  than  profes- 
sionals generally,  though,  from  “ M.  B's.”  really 
kind  and  excellent  replies  I must  make  him  an 
exception.  I trust  this  simple  suggestion  will 
remove  a difficulty  which  occurs  to  all  amateur 
Orchid-growers,  though  it  cannot  do  away  with 
the  necessity  of  having  three  houses  whore 
mean.s  and  inclination  go  together.  II.  1’.  J. 

■2.3-57. -—Makiug  bird-lime,— The  thick 
bark  of  the  largest  stems  or  trunks  of  Hollies 
makes  the  best  and  most  bird-lime.  It  should 
be  taken  from  the  tree  during  summer,  wheii  it 
is  full  of  sap,  and  should  be  boiled  for  about 
three  hours  ; then  take  it  out  of  the  pot  or 
boiler,  drain  the  water  off  well,  and  wrap  the 
boiled  bark  up  in  an  old  table-cloth,  or  any 
otherwise  useless  piece  of  stuff,  and  bury  the 
bundle  under  a heap  of  earth  in  a garden,  or 
any  place  where  it  will  not  be  disturbed.  It 
must  remain  so  buried  for  a month  at  least, 
ine  effect  of  this  is  to  increase  the  quantity  and 
improve  the  quality  of  the  viscous  matter  con- 
tained in  the  bark.  After  the  bark  has  lain 
buried  for  a month,  say,  take  it  up,  and  pound 
It  m a mortar  until  it  is  all  reduced  to  a paste. 
1 his  is  then  washed,  a handful  at  a time,  in  a 
running  stream  or  a large  tub  of  water,  in  the 
course  of  winch  operation  all  the  heterogeneous 
woody  particles  are  separated  and  w.ashed  away. 


leaving  nothing  but  pure  bird-lime  behind.  This 
kind  of  bird-lime  cannot  be  surpassed  in  quality, 
and,  if  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  kept  is  properly 
covered,  it  will  keep  good  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time.  A serious  objection  to  it,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  Holly-trees  from  which  the 
bark  is  taken  are  seriously  injured  thereby,  if 
not  killed  entirely.  Besides,  there  is  a long 
time  to  wait  before  the  bird-lime  is  available. 
For  these  leasons  I have  only  made  this  kind  of 
birdlime  in  my  verdant,  “ sallet  ” days,  when  I 
knew  no  better.  Since  then  I have  adopted 
another  method,  which  is  not  open  to  either 
objection,  the  directions  for  which  are  as 
follows  : Put  one  pint  of  raw  linseed -oil  into 
an  earthenware  pipkin,  and  boil  it  for  several 
hours  on  a slow,  but  well-sustained  fire,  stirring 
it  from  time  to  time  until  it  thickens — a sign  of 
which  is  that  it  gets  frothy  on  the  surface — at 
which  time,  by  taking  out  the  stirring-stick  and 
touchring  the  adherent  bird-lime  with  the  finger, 
its  degree  of  stickiness  can  be  ascertained. 
When  this  is  satisfactory,  pour  the  contents  of 
the  pipkin  into  a tub  of  cold  water.  The  bird- 
lime is  then  made,  and  will  only  require  to  be 
worked  up  with  a little  Stockholm  tar  to  be  fit 
for  immediate  use.  When  carefully  made,  this 
kind  of  bird-lime  is  not  much  inferior  to  that 
made  from  Holly-bark  ; but  it  has  the  defect  of 
not  keeping  good  for  more  than  six  months 
unless  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  kept  is  quite 
air-tight.  However,  as  a fresh  supply  can  be 
made  in  a day,  this  defect  is,  perhaps,  not  of 
too  serious  a character.  — W.  M. 


RULES  FOR  OORRB3PONDBNTS, 

Questions. —QuenM  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
GAaDENmafrsa  of  chao'ge  if  correspondents  follow  therules 
here  laid  doum  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardenino,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Govent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters onbusiness should  be  .sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  asid  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardenino  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exception  or  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


281C.— Propagating  Aspidistras.— i should  like 
to  know  how  the  Aspidistras  are  best  propagated?— Clap- 
ton. 

2817. — Chinese  Sacred  Lilies.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  grow  these  Lilies  ?— J.  C.  Lishiirn, 
Irelaml. 

2818. — Cost  of  working  a nursery.— Is  there  a 
recognised  scale  for  working  expenses  per  cent,  per  annum  ? 
— W.  G.,  Kent. 

2819. — Common  Alder.— Does  the  common  Alder 
(Alnus  glutinosa)  grow  from  cuttings,  .as  I haveag-alden 
variety  which  I wish  to  propagate  ?—E.  M.  D. 

2820.  — Preesias  in  a room.— Will  someone  give  ms 
some  information  about  Freesias?  Could  they  be  brought 
on  in  a room  kept  very  hot  after  they  are  well  s!a  tid  ? — 
A.  II,  C. 

2S21.— Cultivation  of  Tomatoes  and  Cucum- 
ber.s. — What  is  the  recognised  nils  concerning  Toma- 
toes and  Ciicuinbers  as  to  \ield  per  plant  under  gla“S? — 
W.  G , Kent. 

2322.— Growing  a Stephanctis.— Will  -someone 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  grow  a Sbeph-rnotis ? Mine  his 
dropped  its  leaves.  I keepmygreenhous:ea-tabout.50degs. 
of  heat.— F.  W. 

2823.— Double  Tiger  Lily.— I should  be  obligfd  for 
directions  as  to  the  treatment  of  double  Tiger  Lily  bulbs 
in  a cold  house?  Do  they  require  to  be  kept  dry  or 
watered  now  ?— Scotia. 

2821. — Erection  of  greenhouses.- Is  it  most 
advantageous  to  have  greenhouses  sunk  3 feet  in  the  soil 
for  keeping  h“at  with  corresponding  less  cost  of  fuel  or 
not?— W.  G,,  Kent. 

2325.— Roman  Hyacinths.— Will  someone  kindly 
say  whether  Roman  Hyacinths  after  dowering  may  be 
piaiite.1  out,  and  if  they  blossom  next  year  or  are  they 
worthless?— A.  H.  C. 

2820.— Laying  out  a space  of  ground.— I wish 
for  advice  as  to  the  best  way  to  lay  out  a space  of  ground, 
sav  30  feet  long  by  12  feet  wide,  in  front  of  a cottage  facing 
the  road?  North-eastern  exposure,  and  fairly  well 
elevated  only.— Rosv. 

2827.— Cost  for  building  greenhouses  and 
heating  apparatus.— What  is  the  recognised  rule  as 
to  cost  of  greenhou.ses  with  heating  apparatus  per  100  feet 
run  and  SO  feet  wide  ?—W.  G.,  Kent. 


2828. — The  best  kinds  of  flowers  to  grow 
for  profit. — What  are  the  best  kinds  lo  grow,  all  under 
glass,  for  cut  flowers  to  send  to  market?  The  most  prolific 
and  profitable. —W.  G.,  Kent. 

2829. — Heating  greenhouse.?.— Shou'd  the  power 
of  one  furnace  be  sulficient  to  heat  four  greenhouses,  each 
200  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide?  If  so,  how  is  it  best  to 
arrange  houses  and  furnace? — W.  G.,  Kent. 

2830. — Pruning  a Mulberry-tree.— I should  lie 
glad  to  know  in  a general  way  what  sort  of  piuning  a Mul- 
berry-tree requires?  I have  from  time  to  time  removed 
superfluous  branches  to  a small  extent.— Berkshire. 

2831. — Best  outdoor  Carnations.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  names  of  two  dozen  of  the  best  outdoor 
Carnations  and  their  colours,  and  if  it  is  possible  to  get 
seedlings  sown  in  March  to  flower  the  first  season  ?— E.  >S. 

2832. — Sparaxis  pulcherrlmaand  Orontium 
aquaticum.— Are  these  plants  perfectly  hardy,  and  if 
not,  what  degree  of  hardiness  have  they?  Must  Oron- 
tium aquaticum  be  treated  as  a purely  aquatic  plant?— 
E.  M.  D. 

2833. — Time  necessary  to  prove  value  of  a 
nursery  experiment.— flow  long  a time  is  necessary 
to  elapse  to  prove  profit  or  otherwise  from  greenhouses  on 
a large  scale,  beginning,  say  Januarj'  1st,  1891,  to  produce 
a clear  profit  of  £.500  a year?— W.  G.,  Kent. 

2834.  -Mealy-bug  on  Vines.— What  is  the  hest 
solution  to  kill  mealy-bug  upon  Vines?  I have  used  Fir- 
tree-oil  ; but  it  has  not  the  desired  effect.  I grow  foliage 
plants  underneath  the  Vines,  so,  therefore,  I am  troubled 
both  with  thrips  and  bug.— J.  A.,  Scotland. 

2835  —Chinese  Sacred  Lily  after  flowering. 
— What  must  be  done  with  the  bulbs  of  Chinese  Sacred 
Lily  when  they  have  done  flowering,  in  order  to  preserve 
them  for  the  next  year,  and  will  the  same  bulbs  flower 
again  ? Mine  are  grown  in  gravel  and  water.— L.  E. 

2836. — Best  Apples  ;and  Pears.— Will  someone 
kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  best  kinds  of  Apples  for  dessert 
and  cooking?  .Also  a few  Pears  for  dessert  and  stewing, 
all  to  be  grown  as  standards?  The  soil  is  a good  strong 
loam  on  clay,  well  drained.  Locality,  South  Northamp- 
tonshire.—G.  T. 

2837. — Chinese  Primulas.— Will  someone  kindly 
let  me  hear  something  about  the  management  of  Chinese 
Primulas?  Mine  have  fine,  strong  foliage;  but  the  blos- 
soms are  not  large,  abundant,  or  thick  in  the  texture. 
What  can  have  caused  this?  They  are  seedlings  of  last 
year. — Alpha. 

2838. — Cankered  Apple-trees.  — Will  someone 
kindly  till  me  how  I am  to  treat  Apple-trees  in  a state  of 
canker?  And  also  how  to  treat  the  roots  in  the  soil? 
There  is  a pinkish,  powdery  matter  on  the  edges  of  the 
cankered  part.  These  are  young  trees  of  some  six  or  seven 
years’  growth. — W.  M.  M. 

2839. — Vine  not  fruiting.- 1 have  a Black  Ham- 
burgh Vine,  planted  outside,  and  led  into  a small  green 
house,  that  has  borne  but  one  bunch  since  I have  had  it — 
quite  six  or  seven  years.  It  is  quite  healthy,  and  I have 
put  manure  to  it  (guano,  Thomson’s  Vine  manure,  &o,). 
What  can  I do  to  make  it  brar  fruit?—.!.  C.  S. 

2840. — "Wine  lees  as  a fertiliser.— Has  anyone 
ever  tried  these,  and  if  so,  will  he  give  me  his  experience 
with  the  best  way  to  use  them?  White  wine  lees  con- 
sist of  the  remains  of  dissolved  isinglass  and  the  vege- 
table matter  of  the  wine.  Red  wine  lees  of  the  remains 
of  whites  of  eggs  and  the  vegetable  matter  of  the  wine. — 
C.  0. 

2841. — Climbing  plants  for  a house,  &c.— 
What  climbing  plants  will  grow  against  a brick-built 
house,  and  also  against  a brick  wall,  70  yards  long  G feet 
high,  which  are  self-supporting  without  the  aid  of  wires 
or  nails?  Aspect  north  east  and  north-west.  Situation, 
Staffordshire,  and  exposed.  Should  prefer  evergreens  and 
rapid  growers. — .Amateur. 

2842. — Power  of  a saddle-boiler.- Will  anyone 
please  to  state  if  No.  1 saddle-boiler  is  sulficient  to  keep 
frost  out  of  a greenhouse  with  about  190  fe.  t of  4-inch 
pipes?  Length  and  width  of  greenhouse : Length,  35  feet 

0 inches;  width,  14  feet;  height,  12  feet;  porch,  0 feet 
11  inches.  It  faces  south-west — very  much  exposed  to 
the  winds. — Wkl.sii  AjMATeur. 

2843. — Dwarf  Orange-trees.— I have  one  of  these 
in  a pot  that  has  borne  fruit ; but  the  leaves  get  covered 
with  a kind  of  mouldy,  sticky  substance.  I have  sponged 
it  off  repeatedly ; but  it  quickly  forms  again.  It  also 
makes  no  fresh  growth  whatever.  I keep  it  in  a warm 
greenhouse.  Any  hints  on  its  proper  management  will  be 
thankfully  received? — J.  C.  S. 

2844. — Mistletoe  berrying.—"  A.  II.,”  in  Garden- 
ing recently,  writes  so  authoritatively  rn  t heMislIetoe  that 

1 am  induced  to  ask  his  .advice  as  lothe  treatment  I am  to 
adopt  to  induce  a Mistletoe  growing  on  an  Apple-tree  in 
my  garden  to  produce  berries?  It  was  piopagatcd  from 
berries  rubbed  into  the  bark,  and  although  serersl  vears 
old,  is  still  unfruitful.— B.  Hakpis. 

2845. — Planting  Gladioli.— Is  it  too  iafe  to  plant 
Gladiolus  Colvillei  alba  in  pots,  and  G.  Brenchlsyensis  in 
the  open  ground?  Locality,  Co.  Cavan,  Ireland,  among 
mountains.  The  garden  is  very  small,  on  a hillside;  but 
well  sheltered  by  Piivet -hedges.  Soil,  heavy  clay.  I was 
absent  from  heme  at  the  usual  time  of  )ilanting  bulbs, 
and  do  not  know  much  about  Gladioli.— Hiri  ndellb. 

2816.— Uses  of  a propagator,  &c.  — Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  tbe  best  use  I can  put  a new  patent 
propagator  to?  It  is  heated  with  an  oil  lamp  up  lo  SO  degs. 
or  less.  I have  only  one  garden  frame  besides.  I sell  a 
lot  of  cut  flowers  in  summer  ; but  would  like  to  get  the 
flowers  to  bloom  earlier  in  the  season.  Any  hints  as  to  the 
best  flowers  for  cutting  will  be  thankfully  received.— Jas. 
Lowe. 

2847.— Peas  for  succession.— I plant  about  ten 
quarts  of  Peas  each  year,  and  try  to  pick  a couple  of 
dishes  a day  throughout  the  Pea  season.  But  very  often 
I have  a difficult  task  to  do  this,  as  Peas  are  attacked  so 
badly  in  the  buds  by  yellow  thrips  here  that  eome  rows 
scarcely  produce  their  seed  again.  Advice  as  to  the  beet 
method  of  preventing  this  I ihall  be  thankful  for.  Mv 
land  is  a stiff  loam.  I would  like  a really  good  Pea  I could 
keep  on  sowing  right  through  the  seasen,  instead  of  havirg 
so  many  sorts.— Anxiou.s. 
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281S  — Name  of  a plant.— Can  anyone  kindly  tell 
mo  the  name  of  a plant  closely  resembling  a narrow-leaved 
Mvrile  in  its  leaves  and  flower-buds,  the  flowers,  when 
open,  are  more  like  those  of  Arbutus  than  of  Myrtle?  I 
brotuht  a email-rooted  plant  from  Wales  (the  foot  of 
Snowdon)  last  spring,  which  seemed  for  a while  likely  to 
flourish,  but  then  failed.  Could  it  have  b en  Fabiana  im- 
brioita  ?— Hirondellb. 

19.— Ashleaf  Kidney  Potatoes.-  In  Gardknixg 
for  Dee.  (ilh,  p.  .'>56,  is  an  interesting  article  on  the  Ashleaf 
Potatoes.  Will  someone  kindly  give  the  following  additional 
information  about  their  culture  in  the  south?  About  what 
dale  are  they  usually  planted  in  the  south  ? What  size  of 
set  is  best,  and  what  distance  between  the  sets?  What  is 
considered  the  average  crop  per  acre?  About  what  date 
are  they  lifted?— North  Cou.ntryman,  Perthshire. 

•2850.— A young  Mulberry-tree.— I have  a young 
Mulberry-tree,  which  has  just  come  into  bearing  ; but  the 
fruit  is  small,  and  drops  oB  before  it  is  ripe.  1 should  be 
glad  to  be  informed  whether  this  may  be  remedied  by 
thinning  out  the  branches  so  as  to  admit  more  light  to  the 
tree,  or  whether  the  variety  is  a worthless  one  ? The  habit 
of  the  foliage  is  dense  and  compact,  and  the  tree  is  about 
8 feet  high.  I had  the  tree  from  a nursery  some  eight 
years  ago. — Berkshire. 

2S51.— Budding  Plum-stocks.— I have  a large 
quantity  o!  Plum-stocks  which  1 have  tried  and  failed  to 
bud  for  the  last  three  seasons.  They  are  now  of  all  thick- 
nesses, from  J inch  to  nearly  3 inches.  Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  proceed  with  them  next  season ? 
Could  I graft  them  the  same  as  Apples,  and  Pears?  If 
not,  would  it  be  any  advantage  to  out  them  down  to  get 
young  wood  for  budding  on  next  season,  and  also  how  to 
do  the  budding? — H.  B. 

2852.— Transplanting  shrubs,  &c.— I wou’d  be 
much  obliged  to  “ J.  C.  C.,”  “ G.  II. .”  or  any  other  ex- 
perienced person  that  would  kindly  let  me  know  the  best 
time  to  transplant  Etcallonias,  Hydrangeas,  and  llhoio- 
dendrons,  and  if  they  would  do  well  in  an  aspect  well 
sheltered  at  the  north  and  south  ; but  fully  exposed  at  the 
west?  The  soil  is  a good  rich  loam.  Locality,  Ireland. 

I would  like  to  know  if  I could  strike  cuttings  of  the  two 
former,  and  the  best  time  to  do  it? — Irelaxd. 

2S53. -Building  a greenhouse.  — Will  anyone 
kindly  give  me  a few  hints  how  to  onnstruot  a greenhouse 
40  feet  Tong  by  12  feet  wide?  I have  built  a brick  wall 
3 feat  high!  I want  to  put  about  2 feet  of  glass  before  the 
roof  comiiiencss.  I also  want  to  shut  off  about  10  feet  or 
12  feet  for  a propagating  pit  at  the  one  end.  I want  to  do 
it  as  cheaply  as  possible.  Therefore,  a few  hints  from 
someone  as  to  length  of  wood  for  root,  &o.,  will  be 
gratefully  received,  and  a few  hints  as  to  the  heating 
apparatus  for  such  a house. — J.  B. 

2834.— Saving  Carnation-seed.— I was  very  much 
interested  in  reading  the  article  in  Gardenino,  Dec.  27th, 
page  599,  by  “J.  G.,  Hereford,”  on  Carnations,  as  these 
flowers  are  favourites  of  mine,  and  as  he  strongly  recom- 
mends amateurs  to  raise  their  own  seed— I tried  this  last 
year;  but  failed  to  secure  any  seed  in  good  condition— I 
shall  feel  deeply  grateful  to  “ J.  G.”  if  he  would  give  me  a 
few  hints  on  this,  and  any  other  particulars  which  he 
might  consider  would  be  helpful  to  such  as  I.  who  know  as 
yet  very  little  on  the  culture  of  these  beautiful  flowers?— 
Exqpir'er. 

2855.— Clematis  not  fio-wering.  — I have  a 
Clematis  lanuginosa  alba  which  has  not  had  one  flower 
this  last  summer.  It  has,  however,  grown  well,  and  has 
had  splendid  leaves.  I imagine  it  wants  a check  given  to 
it  this  next  spring.  .Shall  I take  it  up,  pot  it,  and  plunge 
it  or  shall  the  roots  be  pruned  ? The  soil  is  triable  loam, 
arid  some  chalk  has  been  added,  the  surface  being  con- 
stantly stirred.  It  is  in  a three-cornered  bed.  This  one  at 
one  corner,  and  ,C.  IJackmani  alba  and  C.  Flammula  at 
the  others.  Purple  C.  Jackmani  in  the  centre  to  he  pegged 
down.  The  white  ones  are  trained  upon  canes  and  then 
connected  bv  strings.  It  has  a very  pretty  effect.  Locality, 
Clapham.  — J.  D.  J. 

’856.— A branch  of  Mistletoe.— On  the  stem  of  a 
branch  of  Mistletoe  (female),  which  I had  cut  for  Christ- 
mas decorations,  I noticed  a self-sown  seed,  in  what  I mav 
term  the  second  stage  of  vegetation— t.e.,  the  radicle  fixed 
and  perpendicular,  with  the  seed  at  the  top,  ready  to 
burst  into  leaves.  Had  not  the  branch  been  cut  off,  this 
seed  might  possibly  have  developed  into  a male  plant,  and 
thus  after  a time  male  and  female  flowers  would  have 
been  produced  on  what  would  appear  to  be  the  same 
plant,  though  this  would  not  be  really  the  case,  as  it 
would  be  merely  one  parasite  growing  on  another  of 
opposite  sex,  and,  botanically  speaking,  it  would  be  a 
distinct  plant.  I should  be  glad  if  anyone  could  tell  me— 
firstly,  if  it  is  common  for  Mistletoe-seeds  to  grow  on 
Mist  letoeasparasites  ? and,  secondly,  if  the  .Mistletoe  be  even 
trulv  raonaecious,  as  stated  in  some  botanical  books  ?— C.  J. 

■28.57.— Best  Carnations.- The  following  is  a list  of 
my  Carnations  and  Picotees,  and  as  I am  anxious  to  grow 
only  the  best,  mav  I trouble  “ J.  1>.  E.”  again  to  say  which 
varieties  1 should' weed  out,  and  which  I should  add?  I 
w.ant  a collection  of  say  24  varieties  of  each  kind— lour  in 
each  class.  Carnations,  bizarres— scarlet : George,  R. 

Houigrave,  R,  Lord,  and  Titian.  Crimson  : G‘pt.  Herrick, 
J.  D.  Hextali,  and  Jno.  Harland.  Pink  and  purple: 
Major  Thurlow,  Mrs.  Anstiss,  and  VVL  Skirving.  Flakes  — 
purple : Lady  Peel,  Squire  Whitbourn,  Jas.  Douglas,  and 
Jas.  Taylor.  Scarlet:  Alisemond,  Dan  Godfrey,  Jno.  Ball, 
Hy.  Cannell,  and  Richard  Dean.  Rose : Jessica,  Jno. 
Keet,  Stapleford,  Mrs.  May,  and  Dolly  Varden.  Picotees 
— red.edged,  heavy  : Brunette,  Dr.  Epps,  J.  B.  Bryant, 
and  Winifred  Esther.  Red-edged,  light:  T.  Williams, 
Mrs.  Garton,  and  Violet  Douglas.  Purple-edged,  heavy  : 
Nil.  Purple-edged,  light;  Alice,  Ann  Lord,  Her  Majssty, 
and  Clara  Penson.  Rose-edged,  heavy : Mrs.  Sharp.  Mr.-i. 
P.ayne,  Daisy,  Miss  Horner,  Fanny  Helen,  and  Juliana. 
Rose-edged,  light : Favourite  and  Miss  Flowdy. — J,  W.  G. 

To  the  following  querie.s  brief  editorial  replies 
g,re  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  farther 
ansirers  should,  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
ath-i.-e  on  the,  various  subjects, 

■2858  — Coelogyne  cristata  (E.  B )■ — Your  plants 
having  begun  to  shew  their  flowers  may  be  removed _to  a 
warmer  place  and  receive  a fair  amount  of  water.  This, 
if  Citelull)  administered,  will  assist  them  in  blooming 


vigorously.  Do  not  sprinkle  them  at  this  season,  and  by 
no  means  let  the  water  come  in  contact  with  the  flowers, 
or  J on  will  have  the  blooms  become  spotted,  and  nothing 
injures  a white  flower  so  much  as  to  become  covered  with 
brown  spots,  and,  moreover,  they  cannot  then  be  used  for 
decoraiion  of  any  kind. — M.  B. 

2859.— Orchids  to  name  (Rniben  Marsh). — The 
species  of  Orchids  sent  are  apparently  both  Unoidiuras; 
but  I cannot  name  such  scraps.  As  to  the  trea'ment,  one 
cannot  tell  wh;vt  to  say  ; but  put  them  on  lilooks,  and  keep 
tolerably  warm.  Will  be  able  to  tell  better  when  they  are 
plumpeu  up. — iM.  B. 

‘2860.— Orchid-seed  (Tiny  JVw).  — This  correspon- 
dent kindly  vouchsafes  to  send  me  some  more  of  the  seed 
of  Odontoglossums,  for  whiob  I ihiiik  her  very  much.  I 
shall  carefully  look  to  the  progeny  when  they  appear.  I 
do  not  think  to  any  trouble.  I always  read  “Tiny  Tim's” 

1 .tters  with  great  interest.— M.  B. 

2861. — Adiantums  for  a cool-house  us). 

— Tnese  can  bo  grown  very  well  in  the  plice  you  name  if 
you  choose  the  right  kiiid-r.  The  best  will  be  A.  attine, 
assimile,  cuncatum,  fjrmosum,  hispidulum,  pedaturn, 
Capillus-veneris,  Cunninghami,  fulvuiu,  and  Williamsi. 
Otner  choice  kinds  you  may  try  as  you  like  ; but  the  above 
named  will  make  a good  foundation. — J.  J. 

2862.  — Summer  Snow  - flake  (Leucojum 
aestlvum)  (A'.  S.  R.). — Sow  the  sseds  m spring  in  a pan 
or  pans,  anti  place  in  gentle  heat  till  they  germinate. 
Afterwards  cool  down  and  harden  off  The  second  season, 
or  when  they  require  more  space,  prepare  a nursery-bed 
in  the  open  air,  and  plant  them  out  thinly  to  get  strong. 
Afterwards  they  may  he  planted  wherever  required. 

2863. — Bouvardia  President  G-arfleld  (E.  M.). 
— Tnis  is  apparently  the  name  of  the  flowers  you  send. 
You  may  cub  it  back  well  when  past  flowering;  and,  if 
yon  want  a good  stock  of  this,  it  will  r-toD  freely  from  the 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots.  Bouvardias  are  excellent 
plarrtsfor  winter  decoration,  and  their  Hower,s  are  amongst 
the  very  best  for  cutting.  There  is  a double  white  kind 
called  Alfre  1 Neuner.— J.  J. 

2831.— Dipladenias  (J.  C.).— Yes,  you  have  done 
c[uite  right  with  these  plants  in  keeping  them  tolerably 
dry  in  a temperature  of  about  GO  degs.  For  flowering  early 
in  June  next,  remove  them  into  warmer  quarters  about 
the  end  of  the  present  month.  They  should  be  repotted 
previous  to  this  in  about  equal  portions  of  peat  and  loam 
made  very  sandy.  Drain  well,  and  let  the  plants  have  a 
good  amount  of  sunlight.— J.  J. 

2865. — The  Milk  Thistle  (Carduus  Marlanus) 
(T.  M.  B.). — This  is  a flue-leaved  narive  plant,  and,  there- 
fore, quite  hardy.  It  is  a biennial,  and  easily  raised  from 
seed.  It  looks  exceedingly  well  in  the  mixed  border  before 
the  flower-sterns  spring  up.  It  is,  however,  most  suitable 
for  growing  in  a serni-wilrl  state  on  dry  banks  and  similar 
places.  It  has  large  and  handsome  shining-green  leaves, 
variegated  with  white. 

2866. — India-ruhber-plants  (H.  E.  D ).— These 
plants  are  very  suitable  for  room  decoration  ; but  at  this 
season  of  the  year  they  must  have  all  the  light  possible, 
and  not  be  over-watered.  It  should  ha  borne  in  mind 
that  no  plant— not  even  the  most  long  suffering— will 
continue  in  health  in  a room  where  much  gas  is  burned. 
Place  the  plants  in  the  lightest  position  during  the  day, 
and  move  them  at  night,  if  possible,  to  a warm  room 
where  no  gas  is  burned. 

2867. — Musssenda  frondosa  (.J.  Beckett).— this  is 
the  name  of  your  plant,  a native  of  Ceylon.  It  is  a very 
pretty,  old-fashioned,  soft  plant.  The  white  bracts  are 
said  to  be  eaten  in  its  native  country  as  a salad.  I have 
tried  this  myself  in  a variety  of  ways ; but  never  could 
get  much  flavour  from  them,  and  g.ave  it  up  entirely  as  a 
bad  job,  as  I like  to  see  the  white  bracts  best  when 
associated  with  its  green  leaves  and  yellow  flowers.  It 
should  be  out  back  hard  after  flowering.— J.  J. 

2868. — Dendrobiuin  Paxtonl  (Beuben  Marsh).— 
The  Dendrobium  seems  to  have  been  in  plenty  of  heat; 
the  fact  of  its  heiog  grown  in  a suspended  pot  would  not 
lead  me  to  infer  with  any  marked  success,  for  I consider 
the  plant  that  is  called  Faxtoni  is  the  same  as  D.  fimbria 
turn,  and  it  grows  from  3 feet  to  4 feet  in  height.  Ihe 
change  you  have  given  it,  if  you  keep  it  dry  for  the  ne.xt 
month  or  two,  may  cause  it  to  flower  about  April  or  May  ; 
but  it  is  not  likely  to  flower  unless  it  is  strong  enough.- 
M.  B. 

2869. — Cattleya  chocoensis  (S'.  /“.).— This  en- 
quirer sends  a flower  of  this  plant,  and  seems  much 
disturbed  because  it  does  not  fully  expand  its  blooms. 
He  says  he  bought  it  from  an  importation  two  years  ago. 
Well,  this  is  an  Orchid  that  never  opens  its  flowers  but 
always  keeps  the  campanulate  form  in  which  you  see  it, 
and  if  the  plant  was  sold  with  its  right  name  you  should 
not  have  invested  in  it.  Any  other  Cattleya  bought  two 
years  ago  would  now  have  become  a nice  ornamental 
object. — M B 

.>s7(i.— Cattleya  Gaskelliana(AVf  ifftSrei-tui.wm). — 
This  CatUeyaof  yours,  which  flowered  in  the  early  autumn, 
and  produces  a eeoonfl  crop  of  IJossoms  now,  is  evidently 
a form  of  this  species.  1 have  before  had  to  answer  a 
query  of  this  sort  last  month.  It  seems  that  some  plants 
are  given  to  produce  flowers  twice  in  one  year,  so  that  it 
is  ditncnlt  to  say  when  is  their  proper  time  of  floweting ; 
but  Gaskelliana  is  always  looked  for  in  the  earlv  autumn 
months.  After  your  plants  have  done  blooming,  keep  it, 
or  them,  rather  cool  and  drv  for  a month  or  more,  when 
t'rowth  will,  in  all  probability,  commence.  This  should 
be  encouraged  to  come  away  strongly.  I should  like  to 
know  if  the  plant  blooms  twice  in  1891.— M.  B. 

■ISTI.—Haemaria  discolor  (T.  S.  IF.).— The  flowers 
and  leaf  sent  are  from  the  |>lant  named  above.  You  did 
quite  right  to  send  a leaf.  I,  perhaps,  should  have  been 
in  doubt  without  it.  You  should  grow  this  plant  well, 
and  it  will  always  flower  about  this  time,  and  the  blooms 
come  very  useful  for  cutting  for  personal  decoration. 
What  can  be  better  or  nicer  than  a spike  of  this  as  an 
ornament  to  a lady’s  head,  or  for  a shoulder  spray  ? And 
it,  also  is  quite,  an  elegant  flower  for  a gentleman’s  coat. 
Some  people  grow  this  plant  under  the  same  conditions 
as  the  Anocctoc.hilus— that  is,  in  a frame  in  the  stove ; but 
this  is  i.ot  reqnisiie,  for  the  plant  is  quite  robust  enough 
to  grow  well  as  an  ordinary  stove  plant.  A tew  pieces 
shrvjld  be  put  together  in  a pot,  using  for  eoil  a mixture 
of  light  loam  aivi  turfy-peat  mai..  sand','.  Drain  'he  pots 
' well.  It  is  a native  of  Hong  Kong.— M.  B. 
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2872.— Gleichenia  alplna  (J.  O’A’cff.i/).— This  is 
the  name  of  the  specimen  sent  by  you,  and  I hope  you  Irave 
received  some  plants  in  a living  condition.  I am  of  opinion  | 
it  would  prove  hardy  in  Ireland.  It  seems  to  be  plentifnl  ! 
in  the  mountains  of  the  northern  island  of  New  Zealand,  ' 
and  is  densely  clothed  with  ferrugintoua  hairs ; Imt  in 
other  respects  it  is  wonderfully  like  G.  dioarpa,  so  being 
that  it  seldom  exceeds  a foot  in  height.  The  plant  was 
introduced  some  few  years  ago  by  the  nurserymen  at 
CLaplon,  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  Stuart  Low  gave  ' 
me  a living  plant,  which,  I believe,  I killed  through  kind- 
ness. However,  I should  not  oounsel  you  to  put  the  plants 
just  received  in  the  open  air  just  at  once  ; but  to  pot  them 
and  pl.aoe  them  in  a cool-house  until  the  spring ; then 
plant  outdoors,  having  first  prepared  the  place  for  them 
in  winter.  Protect  with  some  fronds  of  the  common 
Bracken. — J.  Jarvis. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

IFe  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queides  by  j>ost,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  Jorward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Primula  — kp-ply  to  Messrs.  II  Cannell  & Son,  Swanley, 
Kent. A.  P.— Good  reliable  Mushroom  spawn  can  be  ob- 

tained from  most  of  the  leading  nurserymen  and  seedsmen. 

B.  Young. — We  do  not  understand  the  query  about 

“tannin”  Please  state  clearly  what  you  wish  to  know. 

Pudsey. — Apply  to  a good  veterinary  surgeon. 

C.  Q.  Howard.— Apply  to  Messrs.  James  Veilch  & Sons, 
King’s-road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


Catalogues  TeceiveA.— Vegetable  Seeds  and  Seed 
Potatoes.  C.  Fidler.  R ival  Berkshire  .Seed  Stores,  Read- 
ing, Berkshire. — —New  Seeds,  Potatoes,  and  other  Roots, 
Ac.  Thomas  Laxton,  Seed  and  Novelty  Grower,  Bedford. 

Garden  and  Farm  Seeds.  Charles  Sharpe  & Co., 

Sleaford,  Lincolnshire. Seeds  and  Garden  Sundries. 

Armitage  Brothers,  High-street,  Nottingham. Reliable 

Seeds  for  the  Garden  and  Farm.  Dobbie  and  Mason,  60, 

Deansgate  ; 22,  Oak-street,  Minohester. Vegetable  and 

Flower  Seeds,  Potatoes,  and  Sundries.  Dicksons,  Limited, 
Royal  Seed  Establishment,  Chester. Amateurs'  Gar- 
dening Guide.  Stuart  and  Mein,  Kelso,  Sooiland. 

Seeds,  Pansies,  &c.  M.  Cuth’oertson,  Rothesay,  N.  B. 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby- 

street,  Birmingham. Garden  Seeds,  Ac.  E.  P.  Dixon 

& Sons,  Yorkshire  Seed  Establishment,  Hull. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

2873. — About  Bantam  fo'wls.  — Are  they  less  j 
hardy  than  other  larger  kinds?  Mine  are  Silver  Sebrights,  ^ 
and  black,  with  red  hackles.  Some  have  died,  and  it  may  i 
he  from  not  being  well  housed,  and  in  a draughty  spot.  J 
This  is  now  remedied  so  tar  that  they  are  lodged  in  a house,  I 
s,ay  4 feet  square  one  pen,  and  6 feet  by  2 feet  the  other,  \ 
framed  with  boards,  and  covered  partly  with  tarred  felt. 

Is  this  sulficient  when  the  temperature  is  from  4 degs.  to  ,i 
15  degs.  of  frost  night  and  day.  Fed  twice  a day  with  ' 
B irley  and  Rioe.  Is  Indian  Corn  proper  food  for  them  4 
when  not  laying?  Barley-meal,  mixed  with  hot-water,  ' 
killed  one,  I thiok,  and  nearly  killed  another.  A lea-  | 
spoonful  of  oastor-oil  saved  this  one.  The  male  bird’s  ; 
(rose)  comb  is  turned  a dull  red,  or  liver  colour,  in  front. 

Is  that  frost?— a E.,  Lyme  Regis.  ' 

2874. — Poultry  for  ■winter  laying.— I have  just 
taken  some  land,  and  I am  going  to  have  ‘20  yards  by  , 
15  yards  fenced  in  for  keepingpoultry.  It  will  be'shielded 
on'the  north  and  east  sides  by  houses ; but  will  be  exposed 
to  the  south  and  west.  I should  very  much  like  to  have  ; 
“ Douliing’s”  advice  as  to  the  beat  breeds  to  keep  chiefly  ' 
for  winter  laying,  witli  brown-shelled  eggs,  if  possible? 
When  should  I buy  birds  tor  silting,  so  as  to  have  the 
pullets  layiQg  in  winter,  and  which  would  be  the  best  for 
sitting?  I intend  to  get  some  broodv  hens  and  sit  them 
in  the  spring  ; then,  about  the  end  of  May,  to  buy  a few 
birds  to  lay  all  the  summer,  and  kill  them  as  they  finish 
laying.  I should  like  to  have  the  pullets,  so  tliat  they 
will  begin  to  lay  as  the  others  finish,  so  that  I should 
always  have  a small  supply  of  eggs  both  summer  and 
winter.  What  quantity  of  hens  could  I keep  in  such  a 
place?  Also  which  is  the  best  food  to  leed  them  on? 
Any  hints  respecting  the  above  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived.— J.  L. 

REPLIES. 

2171.— Fattening  chickens.- On  page  485  of  Gar- 
DKNIRO,  in  the  number  for  Oct.  “Joih,  I replied  to  two 
very  similar  queries  to  this  one,  and  I beg  to  point  them 
out  for  “ New  Beginner’s”  guidance.  If  any  matter  does 
not  appear  quite  clear  to  him,  I shall  be  happy  to  wriie 

fiirllier.— Diii'i/riNO. 

1785.— Fattening  chicken.^.— The  best  | 
and  cheapest  ivay  of  fattening  chickens  for 
killing  is  with  Rice-meal,  either  mixed  with 
water  or  with  a little  kitchen  fat  added.  I 
generally  prepare  it  by  putting  a large  earthen- 
ware bowl  full  of  Rice-meal  on  the  kitchen 
oven.  When  the  meal  is  hot  add  a big  spoonful 
of  kitchen  fat.  The  fat  melts  and  runs  through 
the  meal.  Then  when  it  gets  cold  it  is  consoli- 
dated, and  can  be  fed  in  lumps  by  hand. 
Turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  and  fowls  ?J1  do  well  on 
it.  I keep  300  head.  INly  turkeys  last  year 
scaled  22  lb.  each  on  an  average,  and  they  were 
never  cooped  up  for  fattening.  The  price  whole- 
sale of  Rice-meal  is  about  £4  7s.  6d.  per  bag  by 
rail. — E.  D.,  Liverpool. 


Our  renders  will  kindly  remember  that  we  are  ylail  to 
receive  for  eng  raMny  any  suggestive  or  beautiful  photo- 
graphs of  plants  or  garden  scenes,  especially  rf  gardens  ot 
'a  picturesque  charact-  r. 
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No.  619 


Alder,  common  . . . . 655 

Apple-treee,  cankered  . . 652 
Apple-trees,  grafting  old  651 
Begonia-tubers,  cutting  648 
Begonias,  fine-leaved  . . 648 
Boots,  dressing  for  . . 657 
Brussels  Sprouts. . ..  1-51 

Bulbs,  late-planted  . . 650 
Carnations,  best. . . . 652 

Carnations, best  outdoor  656 
Chrysanthemums,  best 

Pompon 654 

Chrysanthemums,  late- 

ttruck 654 

Chrysanthemums  out- 

of-doors  654 

Cucumber-house,  heat- 
ing a 651 

Dracicnas  and  their  cul- 
ture   469 


Clematis  not  flowering . . 655 

Delphiniums  and  Her- 
baceous Phloxes  from 

seed  656 

Edgings 645 

Elm  • trees,  weeping, 
plants  beneath. . ,.  655 

Filmy  Ferns  for  a small 
house  — Hymenophyl- 

lUEDS  657 

Frees’as 649 

Freesias  in  a room  ..  653 

Forcing-house  . . . . 646 

Fruit  garden  ..  ..  646 

Fruit-tree  cleanser,  para- 
tfin-oil  as  a . . . . 652 

Garden  work  . . , . 646 

Grape?,  Black  Ham- 
burgh without  heat, 
ripening 632 


I ZD 


Gladioli,  planting  ..  656 
Greenhouse  . . . . 646 

Greenhouses,  &c.,  cost  of 

building 645 

Greenhouses,  erection  of  618 
Greenhouses,  heating  . 649 
Ground,  laying  out  a 

space  of 6)2 

Hedge,  Lraining  a . . 655 
Hollies,  liquid-manure 

for 655 

Honeysuckles  (Weige- 
las),  busn  ..  ..  655 

Hyacinths,  hardy  ..  656 
Hyacinths,  Roman  649 

India-rubber-plant  . . 645 
Ki'-chen-garden  notes, 

&o.,  seasonable  ..  650 
Lawns,  soot  for  ..  ..  659 

Lily,  Tiger,  double  . . 648 


2^ 


Lilies,  A rum,  in  the  open 
air  all  the  year  . . 656 
Lilies,  Chinese  Sacred. . 650 
Mistletoe  berrying  ..  655 
Mulberry-tree,  a young  . 632 
Mulberry  -tree,  pruning  a 652 
Mustard  and  Cress,  sow- 
ing.. ..  ..  ..  651 

Nursery,  cost  of  working 
a . . . ■ . . . . G50 

Oak,  Mistletoe  on  the  . . 655 
Odontoglossum  pulchel- 

lum  654 

Odontoglossum  Sanderi- 

anum  651 

Onions  failing  ..  651 

Orange-tree,  dwarf  . . 648 
Outdoor  garden  ..  646 

Pear  and  Cherry-leaves, 
insects  eating  ..  ..  651 


Pansies  from  seed  . . 653 
Peas  for  succession  . . 650 
Plants,  bedding,  from 
seed  . . . . • 648 

Plants  in  flower,  Tobac- 
co-smoke and  . , . . 648 

Plant,  name  of  a. . ..  652 

Plum-stocks,  budding  or 

grafting 652 

Plums,  two  fine  late  . . 651 
Potatoes  on  stiff  soil  ..  651 
IVimula  obconica  ..  653 

Primulas,  Chinese  . . 649 
Primulas,  Chinese,  and 
their  culture  ..  ..  617 

Ouestionsand  answers. . 658 

Rose,  Tea,  Docteur 

Grill  653 

Rosette  Mulleins  (Ra- 
mondias)  . . . . 657 


Saddle-boiler,  po wt  r of  a 648 
Shrubs,  transplanting  . . 655 
Sparaxis  pulcherrima 
and  Orontium  aquati- 

cum  651 

Stephanotis,  growing  a . . 048 
Stoking,  hints  on  ..  655 

Stove  G46 

Tomatoes  and  Cucum- 
bers, culture  of  ..  65 1 

Town  garden,  work  in  the  646 
Vanda  tricolor  insignia  654 
Vegetable  garden  ..  C46 

Vegetable  Marrows,  pre- 
paring for  . . . . 659 

Vine  not  fruiting  . . 652 

Vines,  mealy-bug  on  . . 652 

Window  gardening  . . 646 
Window  gardening,  out- 
door   653 


EDGINGS. 

The  most  suitable  kind  of  edging  to  beds  or 
borders,  whether  it  shall  be  a live  one  or  a dead 
one,  formal  or  informal,  is  a vexed  question 
which  often  perplexes  the  professional  as  well  as 
the  amateur  gardener.  When  beds  are  cut  out 
of  the  Grass,  or  borders  are  upon  the  outskirts 
of  a lawn  or  Grass  plot,  the  edging  question  is 
simplified  and  easily  settled  to  our  satisfaction, 
since,  in  such  a case,  the  natural  Grass-edging  is 
the  very  best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  as  it  is 
easily  kept  neat  and  its  rich  verdure  is  a charm- 
ing foil,  and  gives  repose  to  the  bright-coloured 
flowers.  But  the  beds  and  borders  that  are  cut 
in  the  gravel,  or  are  beside  gravel  or  other  stone 
walks,  need  special  treatment.  Certainly,  their 
all  too  formal  edges  may  be  greatly  improved 
upon.  The  common  method  of  edging  borders, 
if  such  edging  is  to  he  a deeid  one,  is  to  use  the 
moulded  and  beaded  edging  tiles  so  freely  adver- 
tised as  the  best  thing  for  the  purpose  ; but  in 
my  own  and  in  other’s  opinions  they  are  the 
worst,  as  they  so  easily  crack  or  break  owing  to 
the  action  of  severe  frost ; they  are  frequently 
displaced,  and  they  never  look  well,  either  by 
themselves  or  in  contrast  with  the  lovely  plants 
in  the  border.  This,  as  before  said,  is  the  com- 
monest form  of  dead  edging,  which  I would  have 
nothing  to  do  with,  and  this  remark  applies 
with  equal  force  to  the  usual  form  of  live  edging — 
thelong,  straightprimlinesof  Box,  which,  marvels 
of  good  keeping  though  they  may  be,  offer  hut 
little  beauty  in  return  for  the  time  and  labour 
spent  over  them.  True,  they  serve  their 
purpose,  but  so  will  other  things,  as  I hope  to 
show,  serve  the  same  most  useful  purpose — for 
I am  willing  to  grant  that  a good  edging  is 
needed,  but  it  should  be  beautiful  as  well  as 
useful.  Edgings  materially  affect  the  general 
appearance  of  a garden  ; they  can  make  it  or  mar 
it  according  as  to  whether  they  are  well  kept  or 
the  reverse.  The  geometrical  straightness  and 
primness  of  the  old  mechanical  methods  of 
edging  can  be  improved  upon,  and  the  edge  of 
the  border  be  as  clearly  defined,  but  rendered 
more  attractive  instead  of  repulsive  in  its  for- 
mality and  naked  ugliness.  Obviously,  the 
very 

Feont  of  the  border  should  be  the  most 
conspicuously  beautiful  and  attractive  portion 
of  the  whole,  and  it  may  he  easily  made  so  in 
a natural,  charming,  and  informal  way.  In  most 
districts  stone  of  some  sort  is  easily  procured. 
Where  sandstone  is  abundant  very  pretty 
edgings  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with.  They 
are  made  by  obtaining  the  thinner  pieces  and 
inserting  them  edgewise,  selecting  pieces  of 
uniform  depth  and  thickness.  Their  jagged 
edges  look  much  better  than  the  prim  headings 
upon  the  cast  tiles,  and  whereas  even  the  lowest 
forms  of  vegetation,  the  Lichens  and  Mosses, 
will  not  grow  upon  the  last.  Silver  and  Golden 
Lichens  of  the  prettiest  colour  mass  over  the 
natural  stone  edging  in  a charming  way.  This 
kind  of  edging  is  best  suited  for  very  small  beds 
and  borders,  but  for  the  larger  ones  the  edge 
may  be  larger  in  proportion.  The  boulders  and 
flints  80  regularly  placed  round  the  cottagers’ 
beds  and  borders  and  whitewashed  are  not  to 
be  despised — in  fact,  they  are  most  useful  with- 
out the  whitewash.  Stones  of  any  other  nature. 


whether  sandstone  or  granite,  will  serve  the 
same  purpose.  They  should  be  selected  of  suit- 
able and  somewhat  uniform  size.  The  line  of  the 
edging,  of  course,  should  follow  the  front  line 
of  the  border,  whether  it  be  straight  or  curved, 
and  the  stones  should  be  inserted  for  about 
half  their  depth  and  made  firm  to  keep  them  in 
position.  This  done,  we  are  now  in  a position 
to  make  a start  towards  forming  an  edging  that 
shall  be  a really  pretty  feature.  It  may  not  be 
known  to  some  of  our  amateur  friends  that 
scores  of  the  loveliest  gems  of  alpine  plant  life 
will  flourish  against  such  au  edging  infinitely 
better  than  they  do  in  the  dusty  pockets  of  the 
ill-constructed  rockery,  where  they  often  have 
a hard  matter  to  exist,  and  sometimes  die  out- 
right. The  rockery  is  a very  nice  thing  when 
well  made  and  clothed,  hut  this  is  the  excep- 
tion, and  the  very  best  rockery  that  hundreds 
of  amateurs  could  have  would  be  a bold  stone 
edge  in  front  of  their  borders  where  the  lovely 
plants  they  wished  to  cultivate  would  cushion 
down  against  a friendly  stone  or  creep  out  upon 
and  over  it  into  the  walk  itself.  It  is  not  dust 
and  dryness,  but  coolness  and  moisture  that 
most  of  these  little  plants  require.  The  prox- 
imity of  a stone  affords  this,  as  it  checks  and 
prevents  evaporation,  and  beneath  it  the  plants 
send  their  roots,  which  dive  down  into  the 
cool,  moist  depths  of  the  soil  below,  where  they 
are  never  burned  nor  parched.  Scores  of  Saxi- 
frages, Sedums,  and  Sempervivums  can  be 
better  grown  in  this  way  than  in  any  other, 
whether  in  pots  or  upon  the  rockery.  The  Cob- 
web Houseleek  (Sempervivum  arachnoideum) 
is  one  of  the  most  singular  of  the  family,  its 
rosettes  being  covered  with  threads  of  down,  as 
if  a spider  had  been  spinning  webs  in  threads, 
connecting  the  point  of  each  leaf.  This  charm- 
ing plant  will  grow  freely  with  the  friendly 
shelter  of  a stone  edging.  The  alpine  Snap- 
dragon (Linaria  alpina),  one  of  the  prettiest 
as.d  loveliest  of  plents,  would  heie  find  a 

Congenial  home,  spreading  over  the  stones 
into  tufts  of  glaucous  foliage,  which  do  not 
exceed  3 inches  in  height,  and  for  many  weeks 
in  summer  are  covered  with  little  spikes  of  dark 
blue  orange-tipped  flowers.  This  would  creep 
over  the  stones  into  the  gravel  itself,  and  in  the 
ground  the  plants  would  be  less  vigorous,  but 
the  flowers  would  be  brighter  and  quite  as  pro- 
fuse. Those  lovely  dwarf  Harebells  or  Cam- 
panulas, Bucli  as  isophylla,  pulla,  manritanicus, 
pusilla,  pusilla  alba,  fragilis,  and  muralis — how 
rare  it  is  to  see  these  gems  of  the  alpine  world 
in  our  gardens  ! Yet  all  those  above  and  many 
more  would  flourish  near  the  stone  edging,  and 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  destroying  their 
roots  by  digging — in  fact,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  do  so  without  removing  the  edging  entirely,  as 
they  w'ouUl  run  under  the  stones,  and  come  up 
between  every  chink.  There  is  such  a store  of 
good  things  suitable  for  this  purpose  that  the 
difficulty  would  he  what  to  select  of  the  many 
good  things.  There  are  plants  that  die  down  in 
winter,  and  others  always  green;  an  edging 
might  he  made  of  either  section,  or,  better  still, 
by  a judicious  admixture  of  both.  Then  there 
are  plants  of  the  lowliest  description  suitable 
for  the  smallest  edging,  and  others  larger  for 
the  bolder  edgings,  embracing  a variety  of 
types  and  families  until  we  come  to  the  lowly 
and  lo\ely  trailing  shrubs  which  come  into 


charming  association  with  the  bolder  types  of 
prostrate  hardy  plants,  and  are  suitable  for 
stone  edges  that  are  higher  and  larger.  It  may 
be  urged  that  such  well-furnished  edgings 
would  harbour  slugs,  snails,  &c.,  which  would 
shelter  or  hide  by  day  and  make  depredations 
by  night.  This  objection,  however,  applies  to 
any  kind  of  edging,  especially  to  Box,  and 
whereas  there  is  something  very  tedious  in 

Hunting  out  insect  enemies  from  long 
prim  lines  of  stubby  Box,  the  same  occupation 
would  be  diversified,  and  there  would  he  a 
desire  and  a zest  to  hunt  out  and  destroy  a foe 
that  endangered  the  life  of  some  rare,  cherished, 
or  valued  plant.  The  idea,  therefore,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  used  as  an  argument  to  deter  anyone 
from  making  a pretty  edging  may  be  dismissed, 
and  in  the  future  it  is  to  be  hoped  some  of  our 
amateur  friends  will  work  upon  the  lines  sug- 
gested. Not  the  least  of  the  many  advantages 
arising  from  cultivating  plants  in  this  way 
would  he  that  they  were  always,  as  it  were, 
under  their  owner’s  eye.  They  would  be  better 
seen  and  appreciated  when  in  flower,  and  if 
anything  needed  a little  special  detail  of  culture 
it  could  be  easily  carried  out.  Of  course  each 
plant  should  he  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be 
effective,  although  the  length  of  space  occupied 
by  individuals  might  he  varied.  It  would  he 
wrong  to  dot  single  plants  of  different  things  in 
botanical  border  style  all  along  the  front  edge. 
Similarly  it  is  a waste  of  valuable  space,  and 
ignoring  a golden  opportunity,  to  edge  the  whole 
of  a border  with  Aubrietia,  London  Pride,  or 
Wbitey^rahis,  beautiful  and  valuable  as  theyeach 
of  them  are  notwithstanding.  Between  the  two 
extremes  there  is  the  happy  medium  which 
permits  of  variety  of  treatment  without  leaning 
to  the  extreme  at  either  end.  The  amateur  who 
first  makes  an  edging  in  this  way  will  have  a 
unique  feature  that  many  others  will  envy  him, 
and  probably  ultimately  copy.  A.  H. 

2739.— India-rublber- plant. —As  regards 
the  utility  of  this  plant  for  keeping  flies  out  of 
a room,  I should  say.  Not  proven.  I heard  a 
gentleman  seriously  recommend  the  Castor-oil- 
plant for  a similar  purpose  a short  time  ago  ; 
but  the  flies  must  he  poor  creatures  that  would 
leave  a room  because  either  of  those  plants  were 
in  it.  This  is  very  much  on  a par  with  the 
statement  often  circulated  in  the  press  that 
gteen-flies  will  not  live  in  a house  where 
Tomatoes  are  grown.  Most  gardeners  know 
this  is  not  a fact.  I do  not  dispute  that  there 
are  trees  and  plants  that  flies  and  other  insects 
are  not  partial  to.  The  Walnut-tree,  for  in- 
stance, is  a valuable  shade-tree,  because  the 
flies  do  not  frequent  it,  and  if  branches  of  the 
Walnut-tree  are  placed  in  a room  where  flies 
are  troublesome  they  soon  disappear. — E.  H. 

2827.  — Cost  of  building  green 
bouses,  &C. — Glass  and  iron  are  dear  now, 
in  comparison  with  what  was  the  case  two  years 
ago.  I then  bought  4 inch  pipes  at  Is.  6d.  per 
jard.  They  are  now  quoted  Is.  lid.  Foreign 
glass  at  that  time  could  he  purchased  21  oz. 
at  11s.  per  100  feet.  The  same  quality  of  glass 
is  now  14s.  I don’t  think  a house  of  the  dimer - 
sions  given  could  he  built  of  good  sound  mate- 
rials, even  by  going  the  cheapest  way  about  it, 
for  less  than  £200,  including  brickwork.  Iccl.si 
to  doors,  and  everything  complete.— E.  H. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 

Greenhouse. 

Eoheveria  retusa  is  a very  useful  flowerins:  plant  at  this 
season.  It  is  easily  propagated,  and  requires  no  special 
care  bej’ond  a greenhouse  temperature  in  winter.  In  the 
summer  it  will  be  better  in  the  open  air.  E.  metallica, 
when  well-grown,  is  rather  a striking  subject,  either  in  or 
out  of  blossom.  I generally  lift  the  best  plants  from  the 
borders  in  September,  before  the  frost  touches  them,  and 
it  is  well  not  to  leave  them  out  too  long.  Place  them  in 
suitable  sized  pots,  and  they  come  in  very  useful  for  the 
conservatory  from  Christmas  onwards,  after  the  Chrysan- 
themuuis  are  past.  White  and  yellow  Marguerites  may  be 
treated  in  a similar  way.  If  nice  little  plants  are  set  out 
in  June  and  lifted  in  September,  they  soon  get  established, 
and  in  a warm  greenhouse  will  produce  abundance  of 
flowers  for  cutting,  and  during  the  time  they  are  flowering 
they  are  very  ornamental,  and  when  the  flowering  period 
is  over  they  may  be  cut  back,  and  the  cuttings  tooted  to 
make  young  stock.  Laurustinus  in  variety  should  be  grown 
into  good  sized  bushes  for  the  cool  conservatory.  A few 
may  be  trained  as  standards,  2 feet  or  3 feet  high,  as  when 
the  heads  get  fully  developed  they  will  be  very  ornamental, 
and  will  come  iti  useful,  when  in  blossom,  to  stand  in  the 
hall.  It  takes  time  to  grow  a really  handsome  specimen  ; 
but,  when  once  obtained,  it  will  go  on  improving  for  years. 
The  best  thing  to  do  with  them  in  summer  is  to  plunge 
them  out  in  a coal  ash  bed,  or  in  a border  ; it  saves  labour 
in  watering.  Put  in  cuttings  of  Tree-Carnations  as  soon 
as  good  cuttings  can  be  had.  They  strike  freely  in  a close 
propagating  frame  in  very  sandy  soil  kept  moist.  Move 
the  cuttings  out  as  soon  as  rooted.  The  early-rooted 
cuttings  make  very  strong  flowering  plants  for  'autumn 
and  early  winter  blooming.  Cyclamens  are  very  often 
sown  in  autumn  as  soon  as  ripe,  and,  if  there  is  warmth  to 
keep  them  moving  all  vyinter,  this  is  a very  good  plan  to 
adopt,  as  then  there^  is  no  diflicult3'  in  having  strong 
flowering  plants  within  a year  of  the  seeds  being  sown. 
Where  the  seeds  were  not  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  the  sooner 
they  are  got  in  now  the  better.  Sew  in  light  sandy  soil, 
and  push  them  on  in  hcfit.  When  Solanum  Capsicastrum 
is  obtained  from  cuttings— and  cuttings  make  the  best 
plants;  at  least,  they  carry  the  most  berries— the  earlier 
the  cuttings  are  obtained  the  better,  as  then  there  will  be 
a chance  of  doing  something  with  them  the  same  season. 
When  the  cuttings  are  rooted  late  they  are  too  small  to  be 
effective.  Make  the  growth  early,  and  then  place  them  in 
the  open  air  to  set  their  berries.  Buibs,  such  as  early 
Tulips,  Narcissus  in  variety.  Hyacinths,  both  Roman  and 
others— the  single  varieties  are  best  for  forcing.  La  Tour 
d’Auvergne  (white),  Charles  Dickens  (blue),  and  Homerius 
(pink)  may  be  grown  in  quantity,  so  as  to  have  groups  of 
each  colour.  A night  temperature  of  45  degs.  to  50  degs. 
will  be  quite  high  enough. 

Stove. 

The  days  now  vyill  soon  lengthen  out,  and  as  the  sun 
gains  power,  a little  more  heat,  accompanied  by  a little 
more  moisture,  both  atmospheric  and  at  the  roots,  will  be 
necessary.  This  is  a good  season  for  renewing  tan  or  other 
hot-beds  in  houses  where  there  are  pits  for  the  reception 
of  fermenting  materials.  These  pits  are  old-fashioned  ; 
but  they  are  exceedingly  useful  in  a stove  or  forcing-house, 
and  they  save  firing,  and  are  always  desirable,  the  heat 
being  so  soft  and  genial.  Bromeliacious  plants  are  not  so 
much  grown  as  they  were  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  ; but 
Bilbergias,  lEchimeas,  cStc.,  give  variety,  and  as,  for  the 
most  part,  they  flower  in  the  dull  season,  and  are  not 
difficult  to  cultivate,  they  are  certainly  worth  attention. 
Cuttings  of  Epiph}  Hums  rooted  early  in  spring,  and  grown 
on  in  heat  till  established  in  5-inch  pots,  and  then  cooled 
down  and  kept  drier,  so  as  to  ripen  the  growth,  will  make 
useful  little  flowering  stuff  next  winter.  Of  course,  good 
sized  pieces  must  be  used  as  cuttings.  If  the  soil  is  made 
porous  with  crushed  charcoal  and  broken  crocks,  with  a 
little  sand,  a richer  compost  may  be  used  than  is  generally 
recommended  for  them.  Euphorbias,  Poinsettias,  and 
Bouvardias,  going  out  of  flower,  may  be  dried  off  pre- 
paratory to  cutting  down.  Where  these  plants  are 
required  solely  for  cutting  from,  the  cheapest  and  best 
way  is  to  plant  them  out  in  a warm  house.  The  Bou- 
vardias, of  course,  must  have  alightposition  near  the  glass. 
A low  span-roofed  house  with  a pit  on  each  side 
is  just  the  place  for  Bouvardias.  Poinsettias  and 
Euphorbias  will  do  anywhere  in  a warm  position  where 
there  is  light  enough  to  ripen  the  growth.  Good 
plants  of  liimantophyllum  miniatum  and  its  varieties 
will  be  useful  now,  and  when  in  blossom  they  may  be 
taken  to  the  conservatory  for  a week  or  two,  just  to  give  a 
needful  change.  Small  plants  of  choice  Palms  that  are 
getting  pot-bound  may  be  shifted  on  at  any  time  now.  I 
always  like  a considerable  proportion  of  good,  sound  loam 
for  these  plants.  It  is  not  everybody  that  can  find  rccra 
for  large  plants,  and  the  firmer  the  root-run  the  more  food 
there  is  tor  them  in  a given  space.  Large  pots  are  always 
a nuisance,  especially  for  plants  which  must  often  he  moved 
from  place  to  place.  Get  a stock  of  potting  soil  under 
cover  somewhere  ready  for  use  when  wanted,  and  use  the 
sponge  at  every  spare  moment  to  make  sure  that  no  mealy- 
bug or  brown-aoale  are  lurking  among  the  foliage  of 
creepers  or  other  plants. 

Forcing-house. 

This  department  is  in  full  swing  now,  for  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  flowering  plants  and  blossoms  tor  cutting  for 
the  rooms  will  have  to  pass  through  the  house.  Roses 
will  force  easily  now,  both  Teas  and  others.  Better  group 
the  Roses  at  one  end  of  the  house,  as  they  will  require 
daily-  syringing  to  keep  them  clean.  Should  mildew 
appear,  syringe  with  water  in  which  sulphur  has  been 
mixed,  and  if  a little  sulphur  is  placed  in  the  water 
occasionally  there  will  be  no  trouble  with  mildew.  In 
like  manner  if  a little  Xobacoo  is  burned  in  the  house 
occasionally  there  will  not  be  much  trouble  with  flies. 
Spirmas  may  be  puihed  forw-ard.  Honeysuckles  are 
among  the  easiest  plants  to  force,  and,  if  well  can  d for, 
strong  bushes  will  flower  year  after  year  for  a long  time. 
Give  liquid-manure  to  all  plants  well  established  in  their 
pots.  Rot  more  Tuberoses,  and  move  these  potted  early 
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into  the  forcing-house.  As  soon  as  growth  breaks  out 
keep  the  soil  in  the  pots  moist;  but  water  sparingly  till  then. 
Freesias  should  be  kept  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  house 
in  a light  position,  and  never  permitted  to  get  very  dry. 
There  is  a deal  in  the  quality  of  all  forced  bulbs  and  roots, 
and  the  best  always  command  a higherpricethan  the  weak- 
lings. Anyone  buying  a very  cheap  article,  when  it  fails, 
must  take  most  of  the  blame  on  himself,  as  plants  and 
bulbs  are  often  advertised  at  a price  that  strong  plants 
cannot  be  sold  for,  and  the  seller  must  live. 

■Window  Gardening. 

All  we  can  at  present  do  is  to  repair  damages  as  far  as 
possible  by  picking  off  dead  leaves,  stirring  the  surface  of 
the  soil  in  the  pots,  using  the  sponge  upon  the  foliage  to 
wipe  off  every  speck  of  dust  or  insect,  give  as  little  water 
as  w-ill  keep  the  plants  in  health,  and  by  coverings  of 
paper  or  flannel  to  keep  out  frost.  A little 'soil  should  be 
1 laced  under  cover  to  be  in  readiness  for  putting  in  cut- 
tings and  potting  anything  requiring  more  space.  To  the 
small  amateur  grower  the  question  of  obtaining  fresh  soil 
is  often  a difficult  one.  It  can  always  be  obtained  by  pur- 
chase ; but  even  those  who  live  in  the  country,  unless  they 
happen  to  be  owners  of  freehold  property,  have  to  pur- 
chase soil  for  potting.  Every  cart-load  of  goed  loam  I use, 
in  carting,  labour,  &c.,  costs  not  less  than  4s.  to  5s.  a load. 
One  cannot  get  anything  for  nothing  nowadays  Road- 
scrapings  and  street-sweepings  are  perhaps  the  cheapest 
material  to  be  got,  and  these,  in  combination  with  a little 
soil,  may'  often  be  utilised. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Take  advantage  of  frosty  weather,  when  other  work 
cannot  be  done,  to  make  new  walks  or  roads.  Grub  up  old 
trees  or  shrubs,  and  cut  drains  through  damp  places. 
Shallow  drains  are  generally  useless  for  this  work, 
especially  if  trees  are  growing  near,  or  if  it  is  intended  to 
plant  trees  near,  as  the  roots  will  surely  find  their  way 
into  the  drains,  and  block  them  up,  if  they  are  lees  than 
3 feet  or  3|  feet  deep.  When  making  important  drains, 
it  is  a good  plan  to  place  a foot  or  so  of  stones  over  the 
pipes  before  the  eaith  is  filled  in.  Brickbats  or  clinkers 
will  do.  Brushwood  will  be  better  than  nothing.  Bed- 
ding plants  in  unheated  pits  or  frames  have  had  rather  a 
bad  time,  for  if  the  covering  has  been  sufficient  to  keep 
out  the  frost,  damp  will  be  almost  as  fatal.  Calceolarias  will 
be  quite  safe,  because  a few  degrees  of  frost  will  not  hurt 
them  ; at  least,  such  kinds  as  Golden  Gem  and  Aurea  flori- 
bunda;  but  the  old  tall-growing  variety-,  Amplexicaul  s, 
is  less  hardy,  and  will  perish  if  exposed  to  frrst.  I find  a 
part  of  ray  stock  of  this  variety  in  a cold  house  looks 
black,  and  I have  no  doubt  I shall  Icse  most  of  them.  The 
summer’s  yvork  will  be  forward  by  preparing  all  the  stakes, 
pegs,  4c.,  that  are  likely  to  be  required  noyv.  Straw 
shelters  are  useful  in  every  garden,  and  are  easily  made 
by  any  handy  labourer.  Theieismore  than  one  'way  of 
making  them,  and  it  yvill  not  require  much  ingenuity  to 
knock  up  a light  framework  of  builder’s  roofing  Ialhs,'and 
thatch  them  with  straw  drayvn  out  straight,  and  fasten- 
ing the  straw  to  the  framework  with  tailine,  cutting  off 
the  long  ends  of  the  straw  with  a pair  of  sheep-shears. 
Such  covers  are  neat  and  serviceable.  Roees  and  other 
creepers  on  walls  may  be  pruned  and  trained  as  soon  as 
the  frost  goes.  Naked  walls  always  have  an  ugly  appear- 
ance, and  there  are  plenty  of  erteping  plants  available  now 
for  dressing  ugly  walls  and  fences.  A wall  planted  w-ith 
Garry  a elliptica,  yyhen  covered  yviih  its  long,  drooping, 
catkin-like  flowers,  is  very  effective  in  winter.  Berberis 
Darwini  also  produces  flowers  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
trained  to  a wall. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Any  old  useless  fruit-trees  may  be  grubbed  up  now,  and 
the  sites  prepared  for  young  trees,  changing  as  much  of 
the  soil  as  possible,  as  it  is  not  good  practice  to  plant  a 
young  tree  in  tbe  same  position  occupied  by  an  old  one 
yvithout  changing  the  soil.  Semething  may  be  done  by 
planting  a different  kind  of  fruit— for  instance,  a Plum 
may  follow  an  Apple  or  Pear,  and  so  on,  changing  the 
order  of  things,  so  as  to  make  a rotation.  In  many  gardens 
bush-fruits — Raspberries  and  other  so-called  permanent 
crops — are  left  on  the  same  spot  too  long  for  heavy  crops 
of  fine  fruit  to  be  gathered.  Soil  and  management  make 
a difference,  of  course  ; but,  even  under  the  best  manage- 
ment, a change  is  benefloial.  Birds  will  do  harm  now 
among  buds  if  something  is  not  done  to  check  them. 
The  cheapest  and  simplest  thing  is  to  mix  a tubful  of 
soap  and  w-ater  and  add  as  much  soot  and  lime  as  will 
make  it  into  a wash  that  will  pass  through  a syringe  fitted 
with  a coarse  ro.se.  Prejiare  cuttings  of  bush  ftuils  for 
planting  when  the  weather  breaks.  Have  Ihcra  .is  iong  as 
possible  in  the  stems,  'riuee  buds  wiil  be  sufficient  fo 
leave  at  the  lop  to  form  thefutuie  head.  Select  pieces 
of  healthy  wood  for  grafts,  and  lay  them  in  a cool,  moist 
situation  till  required  in  spring.  Trees  of  useless  varieties 
of  fiuits,  such  as  Apples,  Pears,  &o.,  if  they  aie  healthy, 
may  be  headed  back  for  grafting  in  spring.  Dress  Apple- 
trees  infested  with  American  blight  with  Gishurst  com- 
pound and  paraffin-oil.  Winter  dressing  is  exceedingly 
useful,  but  it  w ill  not  clear  the  trees  of  this  pest,  as  many 
of  the  insects  are  now  underground.  Therefore,  vigilance 
will  be  necessary  in  siiring  and  summer  to  keep  them 
down.  Perseverance  will  certainly  get  rid  of  them  ; but 
old  trees  badly  affected  are  hardly  worth  the  trouble. 
Keep  the  night  temperature  in  forcing-houses  very  steady- 
now,  as  with  such  vve.ather  as  we  are  having  now,  without 
a gleam  of  sunshine,  hard  forcing  will  certainly  only  lead 
to  weak  attenuated  growth.  Clean  and  prune  orchard- 
house  trees  in  pots,  and  apply  rich  top-dressings,  if  not 
done  in  autumn. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Make  out  the  teed  order  and  send  it  in  without  delay. 
New-  or  reputedly  new  varieties  of  vegetables  are  generally 
high  priced,  and,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  not  to  reliable 
as  the  old  standard  varieties.  Therefore,  the  main  reliance 
should  be  placed  upon  the  kinds  that  have  been  proved  in 
the  past.  Still,  as  progress  is  being  made,  a few  packets 
of  new  things  may  safely  be  obtained  on  trial.  This  is  the 
line  I have  worked  upon  for  man.v  years,  and  I see  no 
reason  todepart  from  it.  It  is  probable  the  autumn-sown 
Peas  will  suffer,  and  as  soon  as  the  wiather  clears  up 
any  damage  done  should  be  reolified  by  sowing  again. 
Make  new  planlations  of  Ilomeradish,  if  necessary  . It  is 
alway  s a good  plan  to  take  up  a part  of  the  bed  in  autumn, 
selecting  the  largest  for  use,  and  lay  it  in  thickly  in  a cool, 
damp  position,  and  keep  the  smaller  straight  pieces  for 


replanting.  Sow  Cauliflowers  in  heat  to  be  ready  for  am 
emergency.  Veitch’s  Forcing  is  the  best  frr  very  earli 
work.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  winter  Broccoli  wil 
suffer  from  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and  early  Caul! 
flowers  w ill  be  doubly  valuable.  A box  or  two  of  Lettuoe 
plants  may  also  be  raised  in  heat,  and  Brussels  Sprouts 
for  the  earliest  crop,  should  shortly  be  sown  under  glass, 
Sow  a pinch  of  white  Celery  in  heat  to  raise  plants  foi 
flavouring.  Tomato-pUnts  for  setting  out  in  heated  housei 
should  also  be  started  immediately.  Sow  Cucumber-seedi 
to  raise  young  plants  for  setting  out  end  of  February  oi; 
early  in  Match;  but  it  is  useless  doing  this  yet  unless 
warm  house  or  pit  is  available,  for  if  things  drag  on  very' 
siowly  they  are  not  of  much  use.  Better  waitabit,  unlQl! 
a night  temperature  of  05  degs.  can  be  had.  Mushrooiml 
are  valuable  now  ; but  to  keep  beds  in  bearing  during 
long  spell  of  cold  weather,  there  must  be  warmth  of  soin( 
kind.  In  unheated  buildings  this  may  be  supplied  by 
warm  linings  of  manure.  Give  warm  liquid-manure  when 
ever  the  beds  require  moisture.  It  will  require  constaul 
attention  now  to  keep  up  a supply  of  forced  vegetables. 

E.  Hobday. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

At  this  season  a good  many  plants  are  wanted  from  the 
greenhouse  for  the  decoration  of  the  drawing-room 
^dinner-tables,  <&c.  A sojourn  in  the  alway  e dry  and  dusty 
. and  often  hot  and  gas-poisoned,  atmosphere  of  dwelling 
looms,  has  naturally  a very  prejudicial  effect  on  the! 
health  of  the  plants,  and  if  they  remain  indeers  for  more' 
than  two  or  three  days,eerious  and  very-  likely  permaiientl 
injury  will  result.  Anything  of  a choice  or  valuable) 
iialuie,  such  as  Epacris,  Bouvardias,  Correas,  Camellias 
(though  these  are  of  a comparatively  enduring  nature), 
or  Orchids,  should  therefore  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in- 
doois  long  enough  to  suffer  to  any  extent.  Hyacinths,! 
Tulips,  and  other  forced  bulbs  ate,  of  course,  of  compara- 
tively little  value,  and  may  be  utilised  until  the  flowers 
fade,  when  they  should  be  packed  away  cloeely  in  a cool 
pit,  or  frarne,  until  the  weather  permits  of  their  being 
turned  out  into  the  open  ground.  .Such  things  as  Chinese 
Primulas  and  Cyclamen,  ifthey  atefound  to  have  suffered 
to  any  extent,  had  better  be  thrown  away,  for  to  bring 
them  round  to  health  and  vigour  again  would  demand 
more  time  and  care  than  they  are  worth.  This  is  a trying 
time  for  room-plants  of  all  descriptions ; they  are  dried 
with  strong  fires,  diprived  of  natural  light  to  a large  ex- 
tent by  the  short  days,  fog,  &o. , often  covered  with  dust, 
and  half-poisoned  with  the  fumes  of  gas,  which  during 
such  weather  as  has  prevailed  in  London  of  late  has  to  be 
burnt  during  the  whoie  or  most  part  of  the  day.  Where 
there  is  a greenhouse  in  which  a moderate  and  steady 
temperature  is  maintained,  all  such  plants  will  be  much 
better  removed  there  for  the  time  being,  the  air  here  being 
far  more  pure,  moist,  and  wholesome  than  that  of  any  | 
sitting-room.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  keep  the  leaves- 
clean  by  means  of  frequent  sponging  and  washing,  &o.,  and  ' 
the  roots  moderately  and  evenly  moist,  but  not  by  any 
means  wet.  A stock  of  nice  hardy  Fsrns  in  pots  is  very- 
useful  where  there  is  a forcing-house,  as  a few  can  be  i 
brought  in  from  time  to  time  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  i 
and  will  shortly  become  very  beautiful  objects.  No  time'  ‘ 
should  now  be  lost  in  obtaining  and  potting  bulbs  of  i I 
Lilium  auratum  and  other  species.  Even  the  common  ; 
L.  candidum  succeeds  admirably  in  pots,  and  is  ex- 
cellent for  conservatory  decoration,  especially  when  it' 
cannot  be  grown  in  the  ground.  Strong  roots  may  be.: 
gently  forced,  but  not  until  they  are  well  established.  - 
This  fine  Lily  ought  indeed  to  be  potted  or  planted  soon  , 
after  the  flowers  fade,  and  if  this  was  done  the  pots  will - 
now  be  full  of  roots,  and  may  be  started,  but  gently,  at 
any  time.  Keep  a sharp  look-out  for  green-fly,  to  which 
this  Lily  is  very  subject  when  grown  under  glass.  Spirioas 
may  still  be  potted,  but  it  is  rather  soon  to  attempt  to 
start  any  where  tbe  air  is  impure  and  smoke-laden.-! 
Spirsea  palmata  is  a very  fine  thing  for  a cool-house,  but 
will  not  stand  warm  treatment.  B.  C.  R.  ! 


Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  January 
\llli  to  January  24(/t. 

Put  in  a number  of  Vine  eyes  of  various  sorts  of  Grapes. 
The  eyes  were  cut  out  with  about  half  an  inch  of  wood  to 
each,  and  planted  in  sods  of  turf ; one  eye  pressed  firmly 
into  the  centre  of  each  sod.  The  sods  were  aboutlinehes 
sc|uare  and  2 inches  thick,  and  were  placed  afterwards  on 
the  surface  of  a hot-bed  in  the  propagating-house.  As 
soon  as  the  roots  ate  working  through  the  sods,  they  will 
be  potted  in  7-inch  pots,  and  be  moved  to  a shelf  over  tbe 
hot-water  pipes,  where  the  growth  can  be  tied  to  wires 
near  the  glass.  The  strongest  plants  will  be  shifted  into 
larger  pots  when  the  present  pots  ate  jaretty;  well  filled 
with  roots.  I have  fruited  plants  raised  in  this  way  ihe 
second  season,  and  shall  probably  fruit  some  of  these. 
Planted  Peas  and  sowed  early  Horn  Carrots  and  Radishes 
on  early  border.  Such  work  is  only  done  when  the  suiface 
isdry,  and  works  cleanly-.  Theearly  borderbeing  elevated 
and  well  drained,  gets  into  working  condition  much  sooner 
than  other  parts  of  the  garden.  Planted  a number  of 
y oung  fruit-trees  in  a nursery-bed  toget  strong.  There  is  1 
a great  saving  of  time  in  always  having  a few  young  trees 
of  different  varieties  of  fruits  coming  on  to  fill  up 
vacancies.  Trees  from  the  nursery,  which,  perhaps,  have 
never  been  transplanted,  take  a long  time  to  get  into  full 
bearing  ; but  I find  if  these  young  trees  are  purchased  two 
or  three  years  before  they  are  required,  and  planted  in 
reserve  somewhere— they  occupy  but  little  room— and  the 
heads  cau  be  shortened  back,  and  got  into  training  and 
furnished  with  fruit-buds,  they  are  ready  to  begin  work  a-, 
soon  as  a vacancy  happens  anywhere.  Tied  down  laterals 
on  Vines,  andstoppedandthinnedyoungshoots.  Pruned,  . 
w ashed,  and  trained  Peaches  in  late  house.  The  Peach-  ' 
trees  are  alway  s washed  with  Gishurst  compound,  3 oz.  to 
the  gallon,  before  they  are  tied  to  tbe  trellis,  a sponge 
being  used  for  the  young  wood,  and  a spoke  bnish  for  ihe 
old  wood.  A few  Plum-trees  are  grown  in  pots  in  the 
same  house.  Those  that  r<  qiiired  D rger  pots  were  repot'  ed 
in  autumn,  and  the  trees  were  placed  in  the  open  air,  the 
pots  being  protected  with  long  litter.  At  present  these 
are  still  outside;  but  they  will  bo  cleaned  and  brought 
back  early  in  February.  Any  little  pruning  required  will 
be  done  at  the  same  time.  I find  this  an  interesting  way 
cf  growing  Plums.  More  plants  are  grow  n than  there  is 
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room  for  when  they  begin  to  grow ; but  aB  soon  as  the 
fruits  are  well  set,  and  the  weather  is  quite  settled  in  June, 
a selection  of  the  potted  Plums,  chiefly  the  late  kinds,  are 
plunged  outside.  I find  this  a very  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment. I formerly  used  to  grow  Peaches  in  pots ; but 
have  discontinued  Peach  culture  in  this  way,  as  I found  I 
could  obtain  better  results  with  trees  planted  in  the 
borders  in  the  usual  way.  Put  in  cuttings  of  various 
kinds  of  Pelargoniums.  The  cuttings  strike  freely  now  in 
5-inoh  pots— six  cuttings  in  each  pot— placed  on  a board 
over  the  hot-water  pipes.  Stirred  the  soil  among  Violets 
in  frames.  Scattered  a few  sifted  ashes  among  young 
Lettuces  to  keep  off  slugs ; this  generally  acts  as  a suffi- 
cient protection.  Fumigated  the  Pelargonium-house.  The 
plants  are  advancing  in  growth,  and  it  is  better  and 
cheaper  to  keep  the  green-fly  out  of  the  house  than  kill 
them  after  they  enter,  and  unless  a little  Tobacco-paper  is 
burnt  occasionally,  green-flies  will  surely  make  their 
appearance  sooner  or  later.  Finished  pruning  and  tram- 
inn-  Morello  Cherries  on  north  wall.  Stirred  the  surface 
among  spring  flowers,  pressing  the  soil  round  any  that 
had  been  loosened  by  the  frost.  Top-dressed  a rather  weakly 
patch  of  lawn  with  bone-meal,  about  10  lb.  per  rod,  being 
sown  over  by  hand,  so  as  to  make  the  distribution  quite 
equal.  There  is  no  better  top-dressing  than  bone-meal, 
and  its  effect  will  be  seen  for  years  after.  Pricked  off 
Tomatoes  to  get  them  strong  for  planting  a warm  house 
shortly. 

INDOOR  PLANTS. 

CHINESE  PRIMULAS  AND  THEIR 
CULTURE. 

Tub  great  improvement  which  these  have  under- 
gone within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  freedom 
with  which  they  produce 
their  flowers  at  a season 
when  there  is  little  else 
to  render  plant  struc- 
tures attractive,  make 
then  general  favourites, 
and  those  who  would 
have  them  early  in  bloom 
and  in  first-rate  condi- 
tion, should  sow  seed  in 
succession  early  in  March , 

April,  and  May.  This 
should  be  done  in  pans 
of  finely-sifted,  light, 
rich  soil,  pressed  down 
moderately  firm,  and 
then  watered,  and  al- 
lowed to  stand  a few 
hours  to  drain.  Many 
seeds  are  lost  or  fail  to 
germinate  through  in- 
attention to  this,  as  they 
are  either  washed  bare, 
or  become  so  sodden  as  to 
cause  them  to  rot.  In 
recommending  the  use  of 
light  soil  for  such  choice 
and  delicate  seed  as  that 
of  this  Primrose,  it 
should  be  generally  un- 
derstood that  it  must 
have  sufficient  cohesion 
not  to  lie  loose  and 
hollow,  else  the  air 
would  pass  so  rapidly 
through  it  as  to  carry 
away  the  moisture  ; 

and  if  the  seed  germinated  at  all,  the  plants 
would  stand  but  little  chance  of  making 
headway,  on  account  of  their  inability  to  get 
proper  root-hold.  In  raising  seedling  Primulas 
the  first  step  is  to  well  drain  the  pots  or  pans  in 
which  the  seed  is  to  be  sown.  This  done,  the 
next  thing  is  to  add  a sufficient  amount  of  soil, 
which  should  consist  principally  of  leaf-mould, 
loam,  and  peat,  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds 
of  the  leaf-mould  and  peat  to  one  of  loam,  so  as 
to  fill  the  pots  or  pans  about  half  full,  and  then 
to  finish  off  within  an  inch  of  the  top  with  the 
same  kind  of  material  finely  sifted,  during  which 
process  the  whole  should  be  regularly  pressed 
down  in  order  that  the  seed  may  have  a firm  bed. 
The  soil  ought  then  to  be  watered  with  a 
fine-rosed  watering  pot,  and  allowed  to  drain 
for  a few  hours,  when  it  will  be  in  proper  order 
for  sowing.  This  should  be  done  by  scattering 
the  seeds  thinly  and  regularly  over  the  surface, 
into  which  they  may  be  slightly  pressed,  and 
then  covered  over  with  very  fine  peat  and  sand, 
the  latter  rather  preponderating,  so  as  to  give 
weight  and  prevent  the  air  reaching  the 
seed  too  readily.  I prefer  this  plan  of  treating 
all  choice  seeds  to  that  of  having  such  a loose, 
gritty  soil  under  them,  as  is  so  often  practised, 
and  which  is,  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  cause  of 
failure. 

Seed  sowing  and  subsequent  treatment. — 
Next  to  having  suitable  soil,  the  moat  important 


thing  in  raising  young  Primulas,  or,  indeed,  any 
other  plants,  from  seed,  is  to  maintain  the  latter 
in  a uniform  medium  state  of  moisture,  an  end 
which  may  be  best  accomplished  by  laying  a 
piece  of  glass  on  the  top  of  the  pot  or  pan,  and 
on  that  some  Moss  or  thick  brown  paper  to 
shut  out  the  sun  and  light  till  the  seed  germi- 
nates, when  the  young  plants  must  be  placed 
near  the  glass  to  keep  them  dwarf  and  stocky, 
and  prevent  them  from  drawing.  A Melon  or 
Cucumber  bed,  or  any  hotbed  frame,  is  a suit- 
able place  for  them,  the  moist,  genial  atmosphere 
of  which  suits  them  far  better  than  any  house, 
on  account  of  the  uniformity  there  always  is  in 
the  humidity  and  heat  arising  from  manure  beds. 
Primulas,  being  shade-loving  plants,  should  be 
screened  from  the  sun  by  a thin  piece  of  canvas, 
and  nursed  on  close  to  the  glass  till  ready  for 
pricking  out.  This  should  be  done,  as  soon  as 
they  are  large  enough  to  handle,  in  a fibry  peat 
beaten  up  fine  and  mixed  with  a little  loam,  or 
in  some  thoroughly  decomposed  leaf-soil  that 
has  been  passed  through  a sieve,  to  which  about 
one-third  loam  and  a little  dry,  flaky  cow- 
manure,  well  broken  up,  should  be  added.  In 
this  mixture  they  will  soon  make  a fresh  start, 
and  grow  vigorously  if  placed  in  any  hotbed 
frame  or  house  where  they  can  enjoy  a tempera- 
ture ranging  from  55  degs.  to  57  degs. , with  a 
moist  atmosphere  and  sufficient  air,  according 
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to  the  state  of  the  weather.  If  allowed  to 
remain  too  long  together  after  being  pricked 
out,  they  quickly  become  drawn,  and  this  should 
be  avoided  by  timely  potting  in  3-inch  pots, 
using  the  same  kind  of  soil  for  the  purpose  as 
recommended  for  the  earlier  stages  of  growth. 
After  potting,  they  should  be  returned  to  some 
close  pit  or  frame,  or  set  on  the  shelves  of  a 
house  where  they  can  get  a little  moist  heat 
and  shade  during  bright  sunshine,  until  they 
again  get  a start,  when  by  the  middle  of  June 
they  may  be  placed  in  their  summer  quarters. 
The  best  receptacle  that  can  be  provided  for 
them  at  that  season  is  an  ordinary  garden  frame, 
so  placed  as  to  be  partially  shaded  by  some  tall 
tree  or  building,  so  that  the  sun  does  not  get  at 
the  plants  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  this 
will  be  found  far  better  than  resorting  to  mats 
or  other  appliances  that  not  only  keep  off  the 
sun,  but  obstruct  the  light  at  the  same  time, 
and  thus  cause  the  plants  to  be  weak  and  drawn 
instead  of  having  that  stout,  sturdy  habit  which 
they  always  possess  when  grown  under  favour- 
able conditions.  Another  objection  to  artificial 
shades  in  cultivating  Primulas  is,  that  they  are 
seldom  on  when  most  wanted,  or  remain  too 
long  over  them  in  the  afternoon  ; whereas  if  the 
frame  be  so  placed  as  not  to  require  their  use, 
much  unnecessary  labour  is  done  away  with, 
and  there  is  no  risk  of  injury  happening  from 
inattention.  The 


Floor  of  Ttie  frame  should  be  rendered 
hard  and  impervious  to  worms  by  spreading 
over  it  a good  coat  of  coal-ashes,  rammed  hard 
down  after  being  watered,  on  which  to  set  the 
plants,  and  the  distance  of  these  should  be 
about  1 foot  from  the  glass,  which  will  be  quite 
near  enough  during  the  summer  weather.  Their 
treatment  during  that  season  will  consist  in 
supplying  them  properly  with  water,  of  which 
they  require  liberal  supplies,  and  in  keeping 
them  damped  overhead  every  afternoon,  so  as  to 
maintain  a humid  atmosphere  round  them,  with 
a cool,  damp  bottom  for  the  pots  to  stand  on, 
which  is  a very  important  matter  in  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  Primulas.  As  soon  as 
they  have  become  well  rooted,  they  should 
receive  their  final  shift  into  6-inch  pots,  using 
the  same  kind  of  soil  as  before  ; and  in  order  to 
keep  the  plants  erect  and  steady,  it  will  then 
be  necessary  to  insert  three  small  sticks  around 
each,  placing  them  triangularly  close  up  to  their 
stems,  and  about  an  inch  or  so  above  the  soil, 
in  which  way  they  will  afford  perfect  support. 
By  the  end  of  September  it  will  be  time  to 
remove  them  to  their  winter  quarters,  for  if 
allowed  to  remain  longer  in  the  frame,  the  damp 
would  cause  their  lower  leaves  to  turn  yellow, 
and  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  plants,  as  they  never 
again  recover  their  healthy  appearance.  A light, 
airy  shelf  near  the  glass  is  the  most  suitable 
situation  to  keep  them  during  their  period  of 
flowering,  as  their  blooms  become  much  brighter 
and  stouter  than  they  do  farther  away  from  the 
light,  where  damp  is  likewise  sure  to  affect 
them.  The  temperature  of  the  house  in  which 
they  are  placed  should  never  fall  below  45  degs., 
nor  be  more  than  10  degs.  above  that  during  the 
day  by  artificial  means,  as  a warm,  dry  atmos- 
phere, ranging,  as  regards  heat,  anywhere 
between  those  two  points,  will  suit  them 
perfectly.  In  watering,  great  care  should  be 
exercised  not  to  wet  the  crowns  of  the  plants, 
as  the  water  lodges  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
and  engenders  canker,  a disease  to  which 
Primulas  are  rather  subject  during  the  winter 
season  if  kept  too  wet  or  in  a low  temperature. 
Clear  liquid-manure — such  as  may  be  made  from 
cow  or  sheep  droppings,  or  the  drainings  of  the 
farmyard — is  of  great  assistance  while  the  plants 
are  producing  their  blooms,  when  it  should  be 
used  freely  in  a properly  diluted  state  ; and,  if 
a little  soot  be  added  at  time  of  making  the 
manure- water,  the  plants  will  be  much  benefited 
in  colour  and  healthy  appearance,  as  soot  is  a 
stimulant  that  always  shows  itself  in  a very 
marked  manner  whenever  applied. 

Seed  saving.  —In  order  to  maintain  a first- 
class  strain,  annual  selections  of  the  best  should 
be  made  for  the  purpose  of  seed  saiing,  to  pro- 
duce which  in  a free  manner  the  plants  must  be 
set  in  a warm,  dry  house  close  up  to  the  glass, 
where  they  can  get  plenty  of  sun  and  air  to  ripen 
and  disperse  the  pollen.  Thus  situated,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  plenty  of  seed 
without  the  aid  of  artificial  fertilisation,  to 
which  many  resort  when  desirous  of  rendering 
them  as  profitable  as  possible.  Fortunately, 
there  are  now  many  semi- double  varieties  that 
seed  almost  as  freely  as  the  single  kinds,  and 
this  is  a great  boon  to  amateur  cultivators  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  there  is  in  propagating 
double  kinds,  which  have  to  be  done  by  means 
of  cuttings,  and  which  require  some  considerable 
skill  and  attention.  Early  in  May  is  the  best 
time  of  year  to  set  about  the  operation,  and  the 
proper  mode  of  procedure  is  to  divide  the  plants 
with  a sharp  knife,  securing  to  each  separate 
piece  as  large  a portion  of  the  thick  fieshy  stem 
as  can  be  got,  and  with  as  many  roots  attached 
as  possible.  This  done  they  should  then  be 
trimmed  of  any  dead  or  decaying  leaves  or  leaf- 
stalks, and  potted  in  sandy  peat  and  leaf-mould 
in  small  pots  and  afterwards  placed  under  hand- 
lights,  where  they  can  be  kept  close  and  warm 
till  rooted.  The  stove  or  any  forcing-house  is 
just  the  place  for  the  purpose,  and,  to  prevent 
the  soil  drying,  it  is  a good  plan  to  plunge  the 
pots  in  damp  Moss  or  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  as  no 
water  must  be  given  till  they  have  callused  and 
begun  to  form  fresh  roots.  In  potting,  the 
best  way  is  to  fill  the  pots  loosely,  and  then  to 
thrust  a finger  into  the  soil  to  make  a hole 
sufficiently  large  to  receive  the  base  of  the 
cutting,  which  should  be  inserted  up  to  the 
lower  leaves,  and  then  filled  round  with  pure, 
sharp  silver  sand,  which  will  absorb  any  moisture 
at  the  cut  part,  and  prevent  it  from  dampii^. 
All  that  is  necessary  while  they  are  under  the 
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protection  of  the  hand-lights  is  to  shade  from 
bright  sun,  and,  should  the  leaves  flag  severely, 
to  give  a bedewing  over  them,  but  not  sufficient 
to  run  and  wet  the  soil  around  them.  When 
rooted  they  may  at  once  be  shifted  into  5-inch 
or  6-inch  pots,  in  the  same  kind  of  soil  as 
recommended  for  the  single-flowered  varieties, 
and  be  treated  in  all  respects  during  the  summer 
in  like  manner.  Being  somewhat  more  tender 
than  they  are,  a few  degrees  more  heat  are 
requisite  during  the  winter,  but,  as  Primulus 
are  impatient  of  a close,  conflned  atmosphere, 
air  should  be  admitted  on  all  favourable 
occasions.  The  illustration  on  page  617  shows 
a good  form  of  single  white  C.ainesc  Primula. 

J. 

BEDDING-PL-\NTS  FROM  SEED. 

The  exceptional  visitation  of  frost,  that  has 
fallen  especially  severe  on  the  southern  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  where  the  owners  of  gardens  are 
least  prepared  for  such  a not  only  severe,  but 
early  winter,  has  left  its  mark  on  the  stock  of 
bedding-plants,  and  many  are  saying  that  they 
shall  have  to  make  a fresh  start  in  sprino^, 
having  lost  all  the  tender  plants  they  had.' 
Now,  to  buy  au  entirely  new  stock  is  an  expen 
sive  affair  ; but,  happily,  much  can  be  done  to 
fill  up  the  void  by  means  of  plants  raised  from 
seed  ; but  no  time  should  be  lost  in  makinc' 
preparations  for  sowing,  as  the  sun’s  rays  get 
stronger  every  day;  and  even  in  cold  houses 
or  pits,  if  the  seed  is  sown  early,  it  will  come 
up  better  from  having  time  to  root  deeply 
before  it  makes  much  upward  growth  ; and 
seedlings  raise  i sturdily  in  cool  places  are  far 
preferable  to  those  that  are  rushed  up  in  heat, 
for,  although  the  latter  may  be  even  larger  at 
planting-out  time,  the  after-growth  will  be  all  in 
favour  of  the  cool-treated  ones.  The  following 
is  a brief  list  of  plants  that  are  of  the  most 
lasting  nature  in  the  garden  : — 

AoEa.4TQM  ME.xic.axtr.M  — very  useful  plant, 
having  light-blue  flowers,  that  are  produced  in 
great  profusion  during  the  whole  summer.  If 
sown  in  pots  or  pans  at  once  they  will  be  nice 
plants  by  May,  if  pricked  off  thinly  into  larger 
boxes  or  single  pots  as  soon  as  large  enough  to 
handle. 

AM.iRANTHUS  MELANCHOLIC0S  BUBER  is  a Very 
handsome-leaved  plant,  beautifully  variegated  ; 
but,  being  rather  tender,  should  not  be  planted 
out  until  quite  the  end  of  May. 

Asters,  in  great  variety,  are  such  indispens- 
able plants,  and  so  deservedly  popular,  that  no 
garden  is  complete  without  them.  The  Victoria, 
Globe,  Quilled,  and  Pse any- flowered  have  each 
special  merits  that  entitle  them  to  a place.  Sow 
at  once  in  boxes  filled  with  light,  rich  soil,  and 
when  fit  to  handle  prick  off  into  other  boxes 
about  2 inches  apart,  and  gradually  harden  off 
in  cold  frames. 

Balsams  are  really  more  useful  for  the  out- 
door than  for  the  indoor  garden;  if  sown  in  pots 
in  gentle  warmth,  and  potted  off  into  single  pots 
as  soon  as  fit,  and  hardened  off  in  cold  frames 
close  to  the  glass,  they  will  make  finely  branched 
sturdy  plants. 

Begosias  (tuberous-booted)  are  the  coming 
flowers  that  will  eventually,  to  a great  extent, 
supersede  many  of  the  old  bedding  favourites. 
Sow  in  heat  and  push  on  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  plant  out  the  first  week  in  June;  but  old 
tubers  are  best,  and  they  should  be  treated  like 
Potatoes — viz.,  the  tubers,  when  just  sprouted, 
should  be  planted  where  they  are  to  flower,  so 
as  to  make  all  their  top  growth  in  the  open  air. 

Cextaube.as  Clemexti  and  candidissima  are 
very  beautiful  silvery  foliage  plants  that  make 
lovely  edgings  to  Coleuses  and  other  dark-leaved 
plants. 

CtNERARiA  MABITIMA  is  Very  nearly  allied  to 
the  Cmtaurea,  only  that  it  grows  taller  and  is 
hardier.  Sow  at  once. 

Gaillardia  piCTAand  G.  Lorexziana,  double 
fringed,  are  strikingly  beautiful  plants  that 
flower  most  persistently  during  the  entire  season. 
Very  richly  coloured 

Heliotrope  has  such  a lovely  perfume  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  plants,  for  either 
filling  the  beds  or  supplying  cut  bloom.  The 
darkest  varieties  are  best. 

Lobelias  (blue  and  white)  are  still  the 
greatest  favourites  amongst  dwarf  edging  plants, 
and  are  very  readily  increased  from  seed.  Sow  at 
once  to  give  time  to  get  well  furnished  plants. 
The  seed,  being  very  minute,  should  be  sown  in 
pots  or  pans  filled  with  very  fine  soil,  with  silver 


sand  on  the  surface.  Well  watered  to  settle  it  down 
firm  ; on  this  sprinkle  the  seed  and  dust  a little 
fine  sand  over  it,  and  cover  with  a sheet  of  glass 
till  it  germinates.  Blue  King  is  a fine  dark-blue, 
Paxtoniana,  a fine  large  flower  with  white  eye, 
and  Snowflake  is  a good  white. 

Marigolds  are  very  useful  plants,  especially 
for  hot,  dry  soils,  where  Calceolarias  fail  ; the 
tall  lemon-coloured  African  and  the  dwarf- 
striped  French  are  the  most  useful. 

Perill.v  nankimexsis,  a very  dark  bronze 
foliage  plant,  very  useful  as  a ground  work  for 
large  foliage  beds. 

Petuxia,  one  of  the  most  showy  and  useful 
of  annual  plants.  The  single  varieties  are  best 
for  bedding.  Countess  of  Ellesmere  and  the 
striped  varieties  are  very  elfective. 

Phlo.x  Dru.mmoxdi  has  bien  so  greatly  im- 
proved of  late  as  to  be  hardly  recognisable  as 
the  same  plant  of  half-a-dozeu  years  back,  and 
is  one  of  the  finest  plants  in  cultivation  for  fur- 
nishing summer  beds.  The  great  thing  to  aim 
at  is  to  sow  early  in  cool  frames,  prick  off  the 
seedlings,  and  pinch  the  points  out  to  get  bushy 
plants. 

PvTRETHRUM  GoLDEX  FEATHEBisiudispensable 
for  an  edging  or  carpeting  plant,  being  of  a pale- 
lemon  colour.  It  makes  a lovely  groundwork 
for  Alternantheras  and  similar  highly-coloured 
leaved  plants. 

Trop.eolum  Lobbiaxum  and  the  dwarf  sec- 
tion of  these  brilliant  flowers  make  fine  beds  if 
sown  in  boxes  and  transplanted  into  their  sum- 
mer quarters. 

Verbex.a  HYBBID.A. — Although  Verbenas  have 
gone  out  of  fashion  they  are  beautiful  flowers, 
and  are  very  satisfactory  treated  as  annuals,  as 
they  do  not  then  get  so  much  affected  by  disease 
Sow  as  soon  as  possible,  and  pinch  out  the  leading 
shoots  of  the  seedlings.  ° 

ViOL.AS  are  capital  edging  plants,  and  readily 
raised  from  seed.  Viola  cornuta  and  its  several 
varieties  come  quite  true  from  seed. 

ZixxiAS  make  fine  bed  or  border  plants.  If 
sown  in  boxes  in  a cold  house,  and  pricked  off 
as  soon  as  large  enough,  they  are  sure  to  please. 

Zea  japoxic.a  v.arieg.ata. — The  variegated 
Maize  is  a splendid  foliage  plant  for  the  back  of 
borders  or  centre  of  sub  tropical  beds. 

J.  G.  H. 

2^13.  — Dwarf  Orange-tree.  — Your 
Orange-tree  is  infested  with  some  kind  of  insect, 
brown-scale  probably.  All  the  time  there  are  any 
insects  the  mouldy,  sticky  substance  of  which 
you  complain  will  keep  appearing.  Get  rid  of 
the  insects  and  your  plants  will  present  you 
with  clean  foliage.  Examine  your  plant 
minutely,  especially  the  stem  and  branches  and 
the  underside  of  the  leaves  If  the  enemy  is 
brown  or  white  scale,  rub  them  off  with  the 
back  of  a knife  or  piece  of  stick.  Any  other 
kind  of  insect  can  be  sponged  off  with  soapy 
water.  The  drainage  of  your  plant  is  probably 
defective.  Turn  it  out  of  the  pot,  and  re- 
arrange the  crocks.  — J.  0.  C. 

— The  sticky  substance  is  honeydew,  pro- 
bably caused  by  scale  upon  the  wood.  The 
scale  must  be  removed,  as  well  as  the  leaves 
washed  clean.  As  the  tree  makes  no  growth 
whatever,  probably  it  is  starved  by  being 
planted  in  poor,  peaty  soil,  or  owing  to  its 
being  kept  too  long  in  the  same  pots  or  tubs. 
Replant  it  in  good  loam,  to  which  has  been 
added  some  decayed  manure,  one  part  of  the 
manure  to  six  of  the  loam.  Some  crushed  bones 
must  be  added  to  the  loam — say,  a 9-inch  potful 
to  each  barrow-load  of  loam. — J.  D.  E. 

2822.— Growing  a Stephanotis.— The 
Stephanotis  will  do  better  with  more  heat, 
though  if  kept  dry  at  the  root  the  loss  of  the 
foliage  will  not  signify,  as  the  buds  will  break 
and  start  away  as  soon  as  the  temperature  is 
raised  in  spring.  The  best  way  of  treating  this 
plant  in  a greenhouse  temperature  is  to  keep 
the  roots  dry  in  winter,  though  not  necessarily 
quite  so  dry  as  dust.  Give  just  enough  water  to 
keep  the  roots  from  shriuking,  and  the  plant 
will  do  well  enough. — E.  H. 

The  Stephanotis  ought  to  succeed  ad- 
mirably in  a winter  temperature  of  50  degs.  I 
do  not  think  your  plant  is  suffering  from  cold. 
The  loss  of  the  leaves  most  likely  arises  from 
too  much  root-room  or  too  much  root-moisture. 

I have  known  the  Stephanotis  get  into  bad 
health  through  indifferent  drainage  or  through 
worms  getting  into  the  soil.  The  roots  of  your 


plant  are  evidently  suffering  in  some  way.  Get 
them  right  and  I have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
recover.  If  you  have  been  using  strong  liquid 
stimulants,  discontinue  their  use,  and  give  weaker 
applications  in  future.— J.  0.  C. 

2842.— Power  of  a saddle-boiler.- A 

plain  No  would  be  the  briefest  way  of  answer- 
ing  this  question.  That,  however,  would  not 
be  quite  satisfactory,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  makers  of  boilers  of  the  same  pattern  do  not 
make  the  same  numbers  all  of  one  size.  Another 
reason  is  that  it  all  depends  on  the  amount  of 
attention  the  fire  is  likely  to  receive.  If  your 
boiler  is  not  large  enough,  nor  the  length  of 
piping  sufficient,  the  attendant  might  just 
manage  to  keep  out  20  degs.  of  frost  if  he  stayed 
by  the  fire  all  night.  With  the  amount  of  frost 
I have  indicated,  and  with  a suitable  boiler 
and  length  of  piping,  the  attendant  ought  to  be 
able  to  leave  the  fire  for  at  least  seven  hours. 
That  would  not,  however,  do  in  your  case,  where 
the  house  is  much  exposed  and  the  boiler  too 
small  and  the  quantity  of  pipe  insufficient.  In 
a structure  12  feet  high,  and  probably  high 
side-lights,  there  will  be  a large  body  of  air  to 
warm,  which  your  apparatus  is  incapable  of 
doing  in  a satisfactory  manner  during  severe 
frost.  Every  gardener  who  lives  on  the  place, 
or  near  it,  ought  to  be  able  to  leave  his  fire  with 
safety  with  an  ordinary  frost  for  eight  hours. 
There  are,  however,  times  when  this  cannot  be 
done,  and  the  man  who  is  not  prepared  to  make 
that  time  shorter  in  seasons  of  hard  frost  will 
get  none  of  my  sympathy. — J.  C.  C. 

2324.— Erection  of  greenhouses.- 1 

very  much  question  if  there  is  anything  gained 
by  sinking  houses  3 feet  in  the  ground7even  as 
regards  consumption  of  fuel.  Cucumbers  do 
well  in  such  houses,  but  they  are  not  adapted 
for  Tomatoes,  and  for  plant-growing  generally 
they  are  better  on  the  level.  I have  had  some 
experience  with  sunken  houses,  and  I have 
come  to  the  conclusion  not  to  sink  any  more 
beyond  a few  inches  below  the  ground.  Running 
up  and  down  stairs  takes  time. — E.  H.  ° 

2797.— Tobacco-smoke  and  plants  in 

flower.  — The  fumes  of  Tobacco  form  an  excel- 
lent insecticide — one  of  the  best  we  have  ; but, 
at  the  same  time,  they  do  injure  the  expanded 
blossoms  of  plants  of  all  kinds.  Anyone 
smoking  in  a moderate-sized  house  would  do 
little  or  no  harm  : it  is  when  the  structure  is 
filled  with  the  dense  fumes  given  off  by  the  pre- 
pared paper  or  rag  that  the  damage  occurs. 
Tomato  blooms  would  drop  off  and  fail  to  set, 
but  it  would  not  affect  cuttings  at  all. — B.  C.  R. 
2792.— Pine-leaved  Begonias.— These 

plants  require  the  heat  of  a warm  stove  to  keep 
them  in  good  condition  through  the  winter,  and 
are  sure  to  go  more  or  less  shabby  at  this  season. 
Wait  until  growth  recommences  ; then  repot 
them,  and  in  a warm,  moist,  and  lightly-shaded 
part  of  the  house  they  will  soon  get  into  good 
condition  again.  I believe  that  a proportion  of 
loam  and  leaf-mould  in  the  compost  gis'es 
greater  substance  to  the  leaves,  and  enables 
them  to  SDand  better  than  all  peat. — B.  0.  R. 

2795.-0  utting  Begonia-tu b era.  — Yes, 

the  tubers  may  be  cut  into  pieces  “ like  Pota- 
toes,” as  you  say,  as  soon  as  the  eyes  begin  to 
push  a little.  Let  each  piece  hav^e  one  or  three 
good  eyes,  and  after  dividing  lay  the  pieces  out 
on  a shelf  to  dry  for  a day  or  two  before  potting. 
Then  place  each  in  a pot  just  large  enough  to 
hold  it  comfortably,  putting  some  clean  silver 
sand  round  the  mutilated  bulbs,  and  watering 
sparingly  until  fresh  roots  are  formed  and 
growth  is  again  progressing.  The  drainage 
must  be  good  and  the  soil  light  and  sandy  ; bury 
the  tubers  deep  enough  to  allow  roots  to  be 
formed  from  the  base  of  the  young  shoots.  But 
were  the  bulbs  referred  to  mine,  I should  start 
them  in  a gentle  warmth,  and  let  the  shoots  grow 
until  they  had  attained  a length  of  about 
3 inches ; then  take  them  off  with  a slight 
“ heel  ” of  the  tuber,  and  insert  them  round  the 
sides  of  well-drained  pots,  filled  with  a light  mix- 
ture of  loam,  leaf-mould.  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  and 
sand  in  equal  parts— treating  them,  in  fact,  ex- 
actly as  if  they  were  Dahlia-cuttings — and,  in  a 
genial  warmth,  with  eareful  watering  and  light 
shade,  they  would  soon  root  and  make  better 
plants  than  by  the  other  method. — B.  C.  R. 

2823. — Double  Tiger  Lily. — The  double  Tisrer  Lily 
will  do  well  in  pots  in  a cool,  light  house.  Keep  the  soil 
just  moist  till  the  growth  comes  away,  ani  then  water 
more  freely.— E.  H. 
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2837.— Chinese  Primulas. — When  the  cultivator 
has  been  able  to  produce  line  strong  foliage  he  is  noi  far 
from  good  flowers,  if  his  seed  has  been  obtained  from  a 
good  stock.  Keep  the  piants  near  the  glass  in  a warm 
greenhouse  temperature,  but  the  house  should  be  freely 
ventilated.  Chinese  Primulas  are  easily  grown,  and  do  not 
require  any  special  culture.— J.  D.  E. 

2829.— Heating  greenhouses.— One  boiler  of  large 
size  would  heat  four  greenhouses,  each  200  feet  long  and 
30  feet  wide ; but  I would  rather  put  down  two  of  smaller 
dimensions,  both  to  be  attached  to  the  same  apparatus. 
There  would  be  times  when  one  boiler  would  do  all  the  work 
required,  and  there  is  always  a risk  in  trusting  everything 
to  one  boiler.— E.  H. 


DRACAENAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
WELL-GEOtvN  plants  of  Dracaenas  in  proportion- 
ately small  pots  are  always  useful  for  decora- 
tion. Where  the  means  exist  for  a proper  and 
expeditious  propagation  of  young  stock,  it  does 
not  matter  very  materially  if  a few  plants  now 
and  again  are  injured  through  being  exposed, 
either  in  a colder  atmosphere,  such  as  the  con- 
servatory, for  instance,  or  in  one  that  is  void  of 
humidity,  as  in  a room.  Plants  that  have  had 
hard  usage  can  be  very  conveniently  reserved 


for  stock,  for  it  will  rarely  happen  that  a 
Dracffina  is  killed  outright.  In  this  respect 
Draccenas  have  an  advantage  over  many  other 
plants  which  are  more  sensitive  to  a somewhat 
rough  treatment ; it  will  seldom  happen  that 
the  stock  of  any  one  kind  is  lost  with  even 
ordinary  culture.  It  does,  however,  often  occur 
that  but  poor  examples  are  seen  where,  with  no 
extra  pains,  good,  or  at  least  presentable,  plants 
might  be  had  by  careful  management.  It  matters 
not  what  class  of  plants  comes  under  our  obser- 
vation ; if  we  wish  to  excel  in  their  culture  and 
make  them  prominent  features  in  our  gardens, 
then  we  must  study  their  requirements  as  to 
temperature,  atmospheric  moisture,  soils,  &c., 
and  thus  work  out  the  problem  of  their  indi- 
vidual needs.  When  this  has  been  done  suc- 
cessfully, cultivation  is  reduced  to  a far  more 
simple  matter,  with  the  result  of  a saving  in 
labour  and  anxiety  as  to  the  future.  Dracscnas 
that  have  now 

Become  leggy,  with  no  prospect  of  future  use- 
fulness, except  in  the  case  of  a few  which,  per- 
haps, may  still  be  in  good  health  and  adapted 
for  grouping  as  standards,  should  at  this  season 
of  the  year  be  set  aside  for  propagation.  Those 
having  a healthy  top  may  have  that  taken  off 


and  then  struck  in  the  propagating-pit  in  a brisk 
heat,  whilst  the  healthy  part  only  of  the  stem 
should  be  cut  up  for  propagating  from  eyes  ; the 
fleshy  roots  will  frequently  make  the  best  of 
plants,  but  are  generally  slower  in  making  a 
start  than  the  eyes.  I generally  like  to  have 
some  of  each.  I have  found  them  to  start  well 
into  growth  when  simply  plunged  into  or  buried 
(more  properly  speaking)  in  Cocoa-nut-fibre  re- 
fuse, which  is  kept  always  well  moistened  and 
at  a high  temperature  (80  degs.  to  85  degs.  will 
not  be  too  much  for  them).  Dracaenas  may  be 
propagated  from  the  tops  in  jars  of  water,  but 
it  is  not  recommended  where  there  is  better 
means  in  a propagating-pit.  The  chief  point  to 
aim  at  is  that  of  obtaining  a quick  start  into 
growth,  and  afterwards  maintaining  the  same 
until  the  young  plants  are  fairly  well  established 
in  small  pots.  Then,  unless  it  is  urgent  to  press 
them  onwards,  it  will  be  better  to  subject  them 
to  the  usual  treatment  of  stove  plants,  and 
thus  endeavour  to  get  the  plants  into  cha- 
racter without  causing  them  to  become  drawn, 
and  with  foliage  that  is  not  enduring.  A 


well-grown  Dracrena  at  the  end  of  the  first 
twelve  months  of  its  life  should  have  retained 
nearly  every  leaf  it  has  made ; it  will  by  that 
time,  and  in  the  case  of  most  sorts,  be  well 
coloured  for  its  kind.  When  the  plants  have 
well  filled  their  first  pots  with  roots,  they 
should  have  one  more  shift  given  them,  the  best 
and  strongest  into  6-inch  pots,  the  weaker  ones 
into  one  size  smaller.  This  will  carry  them  over 
the  first  year  of  their  existence  very  well — in 
fact,  better  than  if  in  larger  pots,  for  if  a 
Dracaena  has  a superfluous  amount  of  soil  about 
its  roots  when  winter  comes  on  many  of  them 
will  decay  or  become  unhealthy.  I attribute 
this  to  the  inability  of  the  plant  to  assimilate 
the  moisture  in  the  extra  amount  of  soil  so 
quickly  as  it  should  do,  and  yet  a goodly 
amount  is  needed  if  the  plants  are  to  be  kept 
healthy  and  growing ; consequently,  a plant 
that  has  filled  its  pot  with  roots  will  take  up 
this  moisture  in  a free  manner,  and  reap  the  full 
benefit  of  the  same.  If  the  plants  are  required 
for  decoration  whilst  in  a comparatively  small 
state,  see  that  every  facility  is  afforded  them  of 
becoming  well  established  before  they  are  used 
at  all ; there  will  not  then  be  so  much  danger 
of  the  roots  perishing  by  the  change  from  their 


growing  quarters  to  an  atmosphere  that  is  not 
so  congenial  to  their  well-being. 

Insects. — Of  insect  pests  the  most  trouble- 
some are  the  white  thrips,  which,  if  left  undis- 
turbed for  a little  while,  will  sap  the  very  life 
out  of  the  foliage,  leaving  it  of  a sickly  yellow 
colour.  These  thrips  generally  congregate  in 
groups  until  they  increase  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  cover  nearly  all  the  underside  of  each  leaf. 
Fumigation  with  Tobacco-paper,  not  too  strong, 
for  three  nights  in  succession  will  destroy  most 
of  them  ; but  if  time  can  afterwards  be  given  to 
sponging  each  leaf  carefully,  then  a good  clear- 
ance may  be  made  for  a long  time  to  come 
where  a fairly  moist  atmosphere  can  be  main- 
tained. This  insect  is  most  troublesome  when 
the  plants  are  near  to  or,  perhaps,  just  over 
the  hot-water  pipes ; in  such  places  it  in- 
creases rapidly.  Black-thrips  are  also  very 
destructive,  and  must  be  well  sought  after 
before  they  get  too  numerous  ; on  the  darkest 
coloured  kinds  this  thrips  is  not  so  soon  recog- 
nised unless  a sharp  watch  be  kept.  Red- 
spider  will  at  times  attack  the  foliage,  but  it 
is  mostly  to  be  found  on  large-sized  plants, 
for  which  it  either  has  a preference,  or  that 
plants  of  extra  size  escape  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  syringe  more  than  the  smaller  ones. 
Sponging  the  foliage  with  soft-soap  and  water  in 
which  a little  sulphur  has  been  well  mixed  is 
about  the  best  remedy.  Green-fly,  when  found 
on  Dracsenas,  is  generally  located  on  the  leaves 
that  are  not  expanded.  The  black-fly  is,  how- 
ever, the  most  troublesome  and  likewise  the 
most  difficult  to  exterminate  ; this,  too,  will 
attack  the  unfolded  leaves  and  very  soon 
damage  them.  After  a good  fumigation,  it  is 
a capital  plan  to  make  a mixture  of  soft-soap  and 
Tobacco-water,  of  moderate  strength  only,  and 
then,  with  a camel’s-hair  brush,  the  points 
where  the  fly  congregates  may  be  moistened,  and 
each  plant  afterwards  dipped  into  clear  water. 
This  operation  should  be  repeated  after  a week 
or  two  to  clear  off  any  younger  stock.  Slugs  and 
a small  species  of  snail  are  very  partial  to  these 
plants,  and  will  in  a few  nights  do  a lot  of  harm 
if  they  are  not  caught.  They  are  not  often 
trapped  easily.  Sometimes  they  take  up  their 
abode  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  where  they  are 
not  so  readily  seen,  or  even  possibly  suspected. 
Baits  should  be  laid  for  them  at  the  base  of  each 
plant,  and  a close  search  made  at  night  when 
they  are  feeding.  In  troublesome  cases  each 
plant  should  be  examined  carefully  in  the  day- 
time, for  the  insects  will  at  times  be  found 
around  the  exterior  of  the  pots  and  on  the  sur- 
face between  them.  The  search  for  these 
troublesome  pests  should  be  persevered  in  until 
they  are  exterminated,  for  it  is  annoying  to  see 
a well-grown  plant  disfigured  just  as  it  is  attain- 
ing a useful  size,  with  well  coloured  leaves,  to 
which  the  insects  have  a decided  preference.  As 
a remedy  against  the  depredations  of  insect  pests 
in  general,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  have  a bag 
of  soot  (that  has  been  taken  from  a chimney,  the 
fireplace  of  which  has  not  had  coke  burnt  in  it 
so  as  to  be  impregnated  with  sulphur  fumes) 
always  kept  in  the  water-tank.  This  not  only 
acts  as  a preventive,  but  it  is  also  a capital 
manurial  agent,  imparting  a darker  colour  to 
the  foliage  of  young  plants.  Varieties  of 
Dracaenas  are  now  very  numerous,  and  a nur- 
seryman’s catalogue  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  will  almost  always  contain  a good  selec- 
tion of  them,  so  a list  of  names  is  not  here 
given.  H. 


Preesias. — It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  this  beautiful  Cape  bulb  is  very  hardy,  and 
capable  of  sustaining  3 degs.  or  4 degs.  of  frost 
without  receiving  injury.  I have  a bed  of  seed- 
lings now  in  bloom  ; the  seed  was  sown  in  April 
of  last  year.  They  have  received  no  shelter 
whatever  since  they  were  sown.  About  a fort- 
night ago  we  had  3 degs.  of  frost,  but  neither 
foliage  nor  flowers  were  injured.  Two  days 
since  we  had  another  severe  frost,  when  they 
escaped  unscathed,  and  are  looking  as  healthy 
as  could  be  desired.  I would  recommend  all 
who  have  a garden  to  try  a pinch  of  seed  another 
year.  Seed  can  be  procured  at  any  respectable 
seed  establishment.  I may  say  that  I never 
disturbed  mine  from  the  seed-bed. — J.  C. 
Tonkin,  Isles  of  Scilly. 

2825.— Roman  Hyacinths.— These,  when  they  have 
done  flowering,  may  be  hardened  off  and  planted  out.  They 
will  be  of  no  use  lor  forcing  again,  but  they  may  produce 
a few  flowers  in  a warm  border  in  the  open  air. — E.  H. 


A well-grown  broad-leaved  Dracama  in  a small  pot. 
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LATE-PLANTED  BULBS. 

The  clearance  sales  of  bulbs  will  now  be  takin<y 
place,  and  many  who  have  deferred  purchasing 
will  think  they  have  done  a good  stroke  of 
business  by  getting  their  stock  so  cheaply  ; but 
I fear  that  when  flowering-time  comes  round 
they  will  find  that  they  have  not  gained  much 
by  the  delay,  for  although  bulbs  will  live  out  of 
the  soil  for  a length  of  time  they  are  losing 
their  vitality  thereby  every  day  after  the 
proper  season  for  planting  has  passed,  and  from 
a good  many  years’  experience  I can  safely  say 
that  October  is  quite  late  enough  for  potting  or 
planting,  and  that  if  it  is  possible  to  get  the 
work  done  September  is  very  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred. If  anyone  takes  note  of  the  bulbs  he 
will  find  that  they  commence  to  push  upward 
top  growth  and  downward  root  growth  even 
when  lying  fully  exposed  to  the  air  in  October  ; 
and  although  the  roots  will  dry  up,  or  die  away, 
if  they  find  nothing  to  root  in,  the  top  will  con- 
tinue to  elongate  as  long  as  the  stored-up 
supply  of  food  in  the  bulb  lasts.  But  supposing 
it  does  not  get  put  into  the  soil  until  Christmas 
it  will  then  be  in  a very  debilitated  condition, 
altogether  unlike  the  firm  bulb  of  two  months 
previous,  and  it  is  a folly  to  give  such  weakened 
bulbs  to  the  gardener,  and  expect  him  to  give 
you  a good  show  of  bloom  ; for  although  they 
will  certainly  produce  a spike  it  will  be  only  a 
caricature  of  what  it  would  have  been  if  planted 
early  ; and  any  persons  who  have  been  deluded 
into  buying  cheap  lots  I would  advise  to  keep  an 
account  of  the  amount  expended,  and  the  results 
obtained,  and  then  next  September  let  them 
expend  the  same  amount ; pot  or  plant  at  once, 
in  good  rich  soil,  and  let  them  come  on  naturally, 
and  if  they  are  not  then  convinced  that  there  is 
some  merit  in  early  planting  their  experience 
will  be  very  d.fferent  to  mine. 

J.  G. , Ilantx. 


2817  and  28.S5.-Chinese  Sacred  Lilies 

J.  C,  Lisburn  ” and  “ L.  E.”  may  find  my 
slight  experience  with  these  plants  useful.  Last 
season  I grew  the  Chinese  Sacred  Lily  in  light 
loam,  to  which  was  added  a sprinkling  of  char- 
coal and  bone-meal.  I plunged  the  pot  in  ashes 
out-of-doors  for  three  weeks,  then  removed  it  to 
a greenhouse  where  a minimum  temperature  of 
4.J  degs.  Fah.  was  maintained.  In  two  months 
from  date  of  potting  it  gave  me  four  grand 
trusses  of  bloom,  which  kept  in  good  condition 
quite  a month.  After  the  blooming  period  was 
over  I did  my  best  to  get  the  bulb  well  ripened, 
thinking  to  get  good  results  this  season  ; but,  so 
far,  it  has  refused  to  make  any  growth.  I con- 
clude, therefore,  that  they  are  useless  after  the 
first  year.  This  season  I purchased  a great 
bulb,  potted  it  October  8th  in  a 7-inch  pot,  using 
fine  gravel  and  granulated  charcoal  instead  of 
soil.  The  pot  was  placed  in  a tin  dish  in  which 
was  kept  two  inches  of  water.  In  about  a week 
vigorous  growth  commenced,  which  continued 
iwtil  the  present.  The  first  bloom  opened 
December  20th,  followed  by  others  (nine  trusses 
in  all)  to  the  time  of  writing.  The  trusses  of 
bloom  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  ones 
grown  last  year,  neither  is  the  plant  so  dwarf  in 
habit.  It  is  only  right  to  add,  however,  that 
last  year  s plant  got  more  sunshine,  being  potted 

December  19th,  and  bloomed  February  20th. 

James  G.  Godwin. 

2818.— Cost  of  working  a nursery. 

This  is  a very  difficult  question  to  answer.  The 
business  of  a nurseryman  in  these  days  is  a 
many-sided  one,  and,  I should  say,  the  per- 
centage of  profit  varies  considerably.  In  an 
old-established  concern,  with  a good  connection 
among  well-to-do  people,  the  percentage  would 
necessarily  be  higher  than  in  the  case  of  a busi- 
ness only  recently  started,  which,  in  many 
cases,  requires  a constant  stream  of  fresh 
capital  for  its  improvement  and  extension.  Be- 
sides, the  more  business  there  is  done  in  a 
general  way  the  more  booking  there  is.  Then, 
again,  so  much  depends  upon  the  management! 
Energy  and  perseverance  will  do  much  ; but 
these  qualities,  valuable  as  they  are,  will  not 
take  the  place  of  practical  knowledge.  I should 
say  it  would  be  a good  business  nowadays  that 
paid  10  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested,  be- 
yond a reasonable  allowance  for  the  time  given 
up  to  it.  Some  things,  of  course,  pay  much 
more  than  that,  but  there  is  sure  to  be  a loss  on 
something  or  other.— E.  H. 


THB  KITOHBN  QARDBN. 

PREPARING  FOR  VEGETABLE 
MARROWS. 

It  may  appear  somewhat  premature  to  advise 
upon  the  preparation  of  beds  for  Vegetable 
Marrows,  but  it  is  not  so.  In  the  more  southern 
districts  especially  there  is  little  or  no  real  need 
to  prepare  beds  especially  for  the  purpose, 
plantts  grown  in  ordinary  well-manured  garden- 
soil  producing  abundance  of  fruit.  In  colder 
districts  the  case  is  very  different,  a certain 
amount  of  bottom-heat,  at  the  outset,  and  raised 
beds  being  necessary  to  grow  them  well.  Those, 
however,  in  warm  localities  who  may  have 
plenty  of  spare  space,  or  a large  frame-ground 
outside  of  garden  walls  may  also,  with  advantage, 
prepare  a large  bed  for  this  crop.  Instead  of 
rubbish  of  a perishable  nature  generally  being 
thrown  into  one  large  heap  to  rot  down  quickly, 
or  it  may  be  got  rid  of  in  some  other  manner, 
the  wiser  plan  is  to  wheel  or  cart  all  together 
near  where  the  Marrow-bed  is  to  be  formed. 
The  rubbishy  portion  of  leaves,  sweepings, 
trimmings  of  walks  and  shrubs,  kitchen  garden 
rubbish  and  anything  else  of  a fairly  perishable 
character,  all  being  gradually  collected  into  a 
large,  flat,  and  uneven  heap,  will  be  all  ready 
for  throwing  up  into  a big  conical  mass  in  the 
spring.  In  all  probability  the  latter  proceeding 
will  cause  a certain  amount  of  heat  to  be 
generated,  and  early  in  May  it  should  again  be 
turned,  this  time,  however,  being  formed  into  a 
square  flat-topped  bed  about  .3  feet  or  rather 
more  deep.  The  plants  will  require  the  benefit 
of  small  heaps  of  soil  and  hand-lights,  or  some 
other  protection  at  the  outset ; but,  thanks  to 
the  little  warmth  underneath,  will  not  be  lonv 
before  theycoverthe  bed,  an  early  and  abundant 
crop  of  Marrows  being  obtained  without  much 
further  trouble.  Nor  is  this  the  only  advantage 
claimed  for  the  system  of  culture.  After  the 
Marrows  are  destroyed  by  frost  attention  should 
at  once  be  turned  to  the  heap  of  decayed  and 
decaying  material  of  which  the  bed  was  formed. 
This  being  turned  with  forks,  all  sticks  and 
anything  of  a woody  nature  burnt,  and  stones 
wheeled  away,  there  is  left  a grand  heap  of  soil, 
suitable  alike  for  lightening  heavy  soils,  and 
also  for  mulching  fruit-trees  generally.  Wher- 
ever it  is  used,  either  as  a mulching  or  for 
nfixing  with  the  top-spit  at  planting  time, 
abundance  of  root-fibres  are  invariably  kept 
near  or  attracted  to  the  surface.  It  is  also 
admirably  adapted  for  mulching  Asparagus-beds, 
being  far  better  for  this  purpose  than  the  cold 
decayed  or  half-decayed  manure  too  often  used. 

I. 


284/.— Peas  for  succession.— In  a 

garden  where  the  soil  is  a good,  stiff  loam,  and 
the  proper  sorts  of  Peas  are  selected,  there  ought 
not  to  be  any  serious  difficulty  in  getting  suc- 
cessional  crops  of  Peas,  except  in  very  dry 
seasons.  Strong  and  tall-growing  sorts  are 
what  you  want.  For  a moderately  early  crop, 
William  the  First  ought  to  suit  you.  To  suc- 
ceed this.  Champion  of  England  may  be  sown 
the  1st  of  March,  and  other  sowings,  at  inter- 
f ^ fortnight  of  the  same,  up  to  the  middle 
of  May.  I then  advise  you  to  sow  alternately, 
up  to  the  end  of  June,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and 
Eritish  Queen.  I a,ni  afroiid  your  ground,  is 
poor,  or  that  the  crops  suffer  for  the  want  of 
root-moisture.  Anyway,  it  is  no  use,  in  a case 
like  yours,  to  attempt  to  grow  low-growing 
sorts  that  rush  into  bearing  in  dry  weather  as 
soon  as  they  get  a few  inches  out  of  the  ground. 
You  require  sorts  with  strong  constitutions, 
which  you  must  encourage  with  a rich,  deep 
soil,  and  plenty  of  stimulating  liquid  given  to 
the  roots  in  dry  weather.— J.  C.  C. 

2821.  — Culture  of  Tomatoes  and 
Oucumoers. — I should  question  if  there  is 
any  recognised  rule  as  to  yield  per  plant  of 
either  Tomatoes  or  Cucumbers.  Let  anyone 
plant,  say,  one  hundred  Tomatoes,  in  a suitable 
house,  and  treat  them  all  alike  ; some  will  prob- 
ably produce  double  the  weight  others  do.  If 
these  weak  elements  could  be  eliminated  the 
g^eral  percentage  would  be  much  increased, 
ihere  is  less  variation  among  Cucumbers  than 
iomatoes,  though  even  in  the  case  of  Cucumbers 
some  plants  will  do  better  than  others.  A good 
deal  depends  upon  the  way  the  Tomato-house  is 
formed  as  to  the  yield.  If,  for  instance,  the 
plants  are  set  along  the  sides  of  the  house,  and 


trained  up  under  the  glass,  the  percentage  per 
plant  would  be  more  than  double  what  it  wouldl 
be  if  they  are  planted  in  rows  across  the  border;! 
and  again  a good  deal  depends  upon  what  time! 
the  house  is  planted.  If  the  plants  are  set  out  1 
say  early  in  March,  and  helped  on  with  alittlefire” 
the  first  crop  may  be  gathered  in  time  to  admit 
of  a good  second  crop  ripening  in  the  following 
autumn  and  perhaps  up  as  far  in  the  winter  as 
December,  or  possibly  later,  though  I question 
if  they  pay  for  the  fuel  at  present  prices ; 
besides,  I think  a better  use  might  be  made  of 
the  house.  When  plants  are  set  out  in  tlie 
border,  and  trained  up  vertically  in  an  ordinary 
sized  house,  if  the  yield  averages  four  pounds 
the  plant,  I should  say  there  was  nothing  to 
complain  of,  and  I fancy  a good  many  houses 
don  t reach  that  average  in  these  days  when 
disease  is  rampant.  Isolated  plants  of  Perfec- 
tion, trained  up  to  the  roof  where  there  are  long 
rafters,  may  yield  20  pounds  or  more;  buti  cannot 
say  that  ever  I saw  a house  that  ever  produced 
such^  a crop.  The  same  difficulty  occurs  in 
settling  the  average  yield  of  Cucumbers.  But 
take— say  a span-roofed  house  100  feet  long  and 
13  feet  wide,  possessing  a rafter  9 feet  long,  with 
plants  on  each  side  about  3J  feet  apart,  and 
they  ought  not  to  have  less  space.  It  would  be 
a good  crop  if  they  averaged  a hundred  fruits 
per  plant.  Of  course  all  deformed  fruits  should 
be  moved  when  small. — E.  H. 


SEASONABLE  KITCHEN - GARDEN 
NOTES,  ETC. 

Work  in  the  open-air  departments  of  the  garden 
must  always  be  more  or  less  guided  by  the 
weather,  and  when  such  a protracted  spell  of 
severe  cold,  as  we  are  at  the  present  time  of 
writing  experiencing,  visits  these  islands  it  puts 
all  our  ordinary  calculations  and  arrangements 
out  of  gear,  and  now  we  find  that  many  opera- 
tions, usually  complete  by  the  end  of  the  year, 
are  still  in  arrear ; but  we  must  seize  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  of  getting  the  most 
pressing  work  pushed  forward,  and  if  the  wheel- 
ing-on  of  manure,  soils,  and  other  heavy  work 
that  could  be  done  during  the  frost  has  been 
completed,  and  the  pruning  of  trees  and  bushes 
that  may  be  growing  on  the  vegetable  quarters 
has  been  attended  to,  all  will  be  ready  for 
•digging  3'S  soon  as  frost  is  past,  and  sowing  such 
crops  as  need  the  most  immediate  attention. 
First  on  the  list  are  the 

Broad  Beans,  which,  being  very  hardy,  may 
safely  be  got  in  at  once,  as  they  are  far  more 
prolific  if  they  have  time  to  get  well  estab- 
lished before  the  season  for  rapid  growth  comes 
on.  Deep  cultivation  is  more  calculated  to  pro- 
duce good  results  with  this  crop  than  heavy 
manuring,  but  if  the  soil  is  exhausted  by  heavy 
cropping  give  a slight  dressing,  and  sow  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  dug,  for  at  this  early  period  of 
the  year  it  generally  works  better  on  the  surface 
the  same  day  it  is  dug  than  if  left  to  freeze 
and  thaw  and  get  sticky  on  the  surface.  Tastes 
differ  as  regards  varieties,  for  while  some  prefer 
the  smallest-sized  Broad  Beans  others  are  equally 
as  partial  to  the  very  largest  that  can  be  grown, 
and  say  that  there  is  nothing  equal  in  flavour  to 
the  Old  Broad  Windsor  (figured  on  p.  651);  but 
for  productiveness  commend  me  to  Beck’s  Dwarf 
Green  Gem  for  a small  Bean,  and  to  the  Long- 
pods  for  medium-sized  ones.  They  should  be 
sown  as  soon  as  ever  the  state  of  the  soil  will 
permit. 

Peas  are  such  universal  favourites  that  there 
is  hardly  a garden  that  is  not  as  largely 
stocked  with  them  as  the  space  at  command  will 
allow,  the  greatest  drawback  being  that  they 
occupy  a good  deal  of  ground  in  proportion  to 
produce  ; but  now  that  such  great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  dwarf  section  this  objec- 
tion is  partially  removed.  Good  rich  soil  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  production  of  fine 
crops  of  Peas,  and  by  sowing  dwarfs  about 
IJ  feet  apart,  row  from  row,  a very  good  supply 
for  a family  may  be  got  from  a comparatively 
small  area.  American  Wonder  and  William 
Hurst  are  amongst  the  best  of  this  section,  and 
as  they  come  in  so  early  they  can  be  cleared  off 
in  good  time  for  midsummer  cropping  with 
winter  Broccolis,  &c. 

Early  Potatoes  of  the  Ash-leaf  Kidney  or 
Sharpe’s  Victor  type,  that  make  but  little  haulm, 
and  form  good-sized  tubers  in  a short  period, 
should  now  be  placed  in  boxes  and  set  in  a warm 
place  to  sprout,  as  they  make  more  progress  in 
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this  W'ay  than  they  do  if  planted  direct  into  the 
soil.  In  the  meantime  the  soil  for  their  recep- 
tion should  be  well  cultivated  and  wood-ashes 
and  well-rotted  manure  applied,  for  with  these 
very  early  kinds  there  is  little  fear  of  the  dread 
disease  attacking  them.  If  any  frames  or  pits 
are  available  for  forwarding  eax-ly  Potatoes,  get 
the  old  material  all  cleared  out,  and  refill  them 
with  litter,  leaves,  &c.,  treading  the  material 
in  very  firmly  to  give  a gentle  but  lasting  heat, 
and  on  this  place  about  one  foot  of  rich,  light 
soil,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  warmed  plant  the  sets 
at  once,  and  on  the  surface  sow  Wood’s  Early 
Frame  Radish  rather  thinly.  The  Radishes  will 
come  on  very  quickly,  and  may  be  cleared  off 
before  the  tops  of  the  Potatoes  cover  them. 

Rhubarb-crowns  should  now  be  covered  with 
pots  or  boxes,  and  these  should  be  enveloped  in 
warm  manure  or  tree-leaves  ; that  will  si'on 
start  growth,  and  as  Apples  are  so  scarce  the 
produce  will  be  doubly  acceptable  this  season. 

Seakare  may  be  forwarded  in  the  same  way, 
or  if  young  crowns  are  available  they  may  be 
lifted  and  planted  in  any  dark,  warm  place. 
The 

Pruning  of  bush-fruits  ought  to  be  pushed 
on  as  fast  as  possible.  Gooseberries  and  Currants 
need  all  the  old  and  weakly  worn-out  branches 
cut  away,  and  also  the  cross-growing  young 
wood,  and  the  terminal  shoots  shortened  at  least 
half  their  length.  Red  and  White  Currants  may 
be  cut  in  much  harder  than  the  black  varieties, 
as  they  bear  freely  on  the  short  spurs  ; but  the 


fruit  of  the  black  is  finest  on  the  wood  of  the 
preceding  year’s  growth. 

Gooseberries,  that  are  such  an  important 
crop,  bear  both  on  the  spurs  and  young  shoots, 
and  I like  to  leave  a good  lot  of  young  outside 
shoots,  so  as  to  secure  a full  crop  of  berries,  as 
they  are  in  such  large  demand  in  a small  half- 
i grown  state  that  there  is  little  fear  of  the 
bushes  being  over-cropped  with  them. 

Raspberries  ought  to  have  all  old  last  year’s 
bearing  wood  cut  clean  away,  and  then  the 
strongest  of  last  year’s  new  canes  must  be  tied 
i to  the  wires  or  stakes,  and  shortened  to  about 
' 4 feet  high,  finishing  off  the  whole  with  a good 
i top-dressing  of  manure. 

' Strawberry-beds  ought  to  have  all  weeds 
j forked  out,  and  a dressing  of  manure  spread 
; over  the  crowns,  and  left  to  work  in  by  the 
, action  of  rain  or  frost. 

Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  &o.  , whether  on 
I walls  or  in  the  open,  should  now  receive  their 
winter  pruning  , cutting  them  in,  more  or  less 
closely,  according  to  the  age  and  size  of  the 
I tree,  but  the  centre  of  all  kinds  of  trees  or 
1 bushes  should  be  well  thinned  out,  as  the  fruit, 

; if  any  is  produced  there,  will  be  in  the  most 
j shaded  part ; and  if  a lot  of  surplus  growth  is 
i made  there  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  more 
[ favourably  situated  portions.  After  pruning  is 
complete  dress  the  branches  with  Gishurst  or 
paraffin-oil.  If  any  signs  of  American  or  other 
I blight  is  observable,  any  lifting  of  roots  or  top- 
dressing may  then  be  proceeded  with,  but  there 
' should  be  no  deep  digging  over  the  surface,  or 
i there  will  be  little  chance  of  a full  crop  of  fruit. 

; J.  G.,  Ilantf. 


2789. — Onions  failing. — It  is  an  error 
to  grow  Onions  early  in  the  season  in  a forcing 
temperature  of  GO  degs.  When  Onions  are 
wanted  for  exhibition,  and  no  stipulation  is  in 
the  schedule  as  to  the  time  when  the  seeds 
should  be  sown,  it  is  best  to  sow  in  the 
autumn.  Some  time  in  August  will  do.  Very 
large  Onions  are  grown  in  Lancashire  for 
exhibition  from  spring-sown  seeds,  but  the  plan 
of  the  exhibitors  there  is  to  sow  three  or  four 
seeds  in  the  centre  of  a small- sized  pot.  When 
the  plants  appear  above  ground,  all  of  them  are 
pulled  out,  with  one  exception,  and  this  is  grown 
on  for  a month  or  six  weeks  ; but  the  said  pots 
are  placed  in  a cold  frame,  near  the  glass,  and 
the  plants  are  grown  on  in  the  same  place  until 
it  is  time  to  plant  them  out.  The  glass-lights 
should  be  removed  entirely  in  fine  weather. 
The  time  to  sow  the  seeds  is  early  in  January. 
— J.  D.  E. 

2651.— Potatoes  on  stiff  soil.— If  “ Wear  Valley  ” 
has  not  tried  Clarke’s  Main  Crop  Kidney  or  Imperator 
Round,  both  white  Potatoes,  I should  recommend  him  to 
do  so,  for  they  are  both  mealy  when  cooked,  and  the 
heaviest  cropping  Potatoes  I know  of. — STiFr  Black  Soil. 

2709.— Heating  a Cucumber  - house.  — The 
arrangement  you  propose  will  give  an  ample  supply  of 
heat ; but  do  not  fix  any  valves,  which,  in  your  case, 
would  he  useless  and  dangerous.  Regulate  the  tempera- 
ture by  admitting  air  from  the  outside  to  the  pipes  under 
the  pit,  and  thence  again  into  the  house  by  wooden  ven- 
tilators, which  you  can  open  and  shut  at  command. — 
J.  G.  S. 

Brussels  Sprouts.— I have  a nice  lot  of 
these  this  season.  I was  in  a garden  in  summer, 
and  saw  a lot  of  Sprouts,  the  side-leaves  of 


which  had  been  cut  away  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  Sprouts,  so  the  gardener  said.  I did  not 
like  the  practice,  and  consequently  did  not 
follow  it.  The  result  proves  that  it  is  not  a 
good  plan  to  denude  the  plants  of  the  side- 
leaves,  as  during  the  severe  weather  (now, 
happily,  departed  here),  the  side-leaves  on  my 
plants  have  withered  and  drooped  over  the 
Sprouts,  protecting  them  from  the  frost,  and 
they  are  now  beautifully  green,  very  plump, 
and  a capital  crop. — W.  W.,  Belper. 

Sowing  Mustard  and  Cress.— Many 
amateurs  would  find  it  not  only  interesting,  but 
also  very  profitable  to  grow  their  own  Mustard 
and  Cress,  as  it  only  needs  warmth  and  moisture 
to  ensure  its  thriving  freely.  Shallow  boxes, 
such  as  can  be  procured  very  cheaply  at  the 
grocer’s  or  confectioner’s,  can  be  utilised,  if 
filled  with  fine  soil,  pressed  down  and  well 
watered,  and  the  seed  spread  on  the  surface,  but 
not  covered  with  soil,  but  kept  quite  dark  by 
laying  a board  or  cloth  over  it  until  it  germi- 
nates. Any  warm  place  in  the  house  will  do 
for  it,  and  after  the  seed  has  sprouted  the  boxes 
can  be  set  in  the  window,  or  in  any  light  place, 
and  when  fit  to  cut  can  be  kept  in  a cool  place 
until  required  for  use,  and  half-a-dozen  small 
boxes  would  keep  a family  supplied,  for  as  soon 
as  a box  is  cleared  the  soil  can  be  renewed  and 
sown  afresh.  Mustard  comes  on  quicker  than 
Cress,  and  in  a warm  place  would  be  fit  to  cut 
in  a fortnight  from  sowing,  but  Cress  takes 
several  days  longer,  although,  fortunately,  it 
lasts  in  good  edible  condition  much  longer  than 
Mustard,  which  soon  gets  tough  and  unfit  for 
table  if  allowed  to  remain  uncut  after  it  is  ready 
for  use.— J.  G.  H. 


FRUIT. 

TWO  FINE  LATE  PLUMS. 

Before  the  planting  season  draws  to  a close  it 
will  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  two  Plums 
named  below.  The  best  autumn  Plum  in  culti- 


Coe's  Golden  Drop  Plum. 


vation  is  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  which  will  keep 
good  for  weeks  if  gathered  a little  before  it  is 
over-ripe.  I have  had  good  fruit  of  it  for  dessert 
as  late  as  December  by  keeping  it  in  a dry  room. 
It  grows  and  fruits  freely  on  both  east  and  north 
walls.  I have  had  no  experience  of  it  as  a 
standard,  but  the  tree  has  a good  constitution, 
and  would,  no  doubt,  do  well  in  that  form.  The 
Italian  Prune,  or  Quetsche  d’ltalie,  is  also 
another  very  excellent  late  dessert  Plum,  having 
somewhat  the  same  characteristics  as  the  pre- 
ceding, with  the  exception  of  colour,  which  is  a 
deep-purple.  The  flesh  is  yellow  and  very  rich 
and  full  flavoured,  rendering  it  a most  desirable 
variety  to  cultivate.  Both  kinds  are  here 
figured.  W" 

GRAFTING  OLD  APPLE-TREES. 

It  may  be  well  now  to  remind  the  proprietors 
of  old  plantations  that  the  shortest  cut  to  fame 
lies  in  regrafting  sound,  healthy,  but  inferior 
sorts  with  the  cream  of  the  choice  varieties 
which  do  well  in  their  locality.  The  finest  and 
most  profitable  crops  in  the  future  no  doubt 
will  be  gathered  from  young  trees  worked  on 
dwarfing  stocks,  planted  upon  modern  lines  in 
soils  and  situations  which  just  suit  them,  and 
these  in  due  course  will  compensate  for  the 
removal  of  very  old  plantations  which  will  not 
pay  for  grafting.  Of  these  it  is  unnecessary  to 
write  one  word,  as  they  can  have  no  part  in 
winning  prizes  or  being  profitable,  but  in  this 
and  all  other  great  Apple  counties  there  are 
thousands  of  younger  trees  which  will  give  a 
good  return,  if  properly  managed.  It  is  as  yet 
too  early  to  graft ; not  so  to  make  a selection 
of  good  scions,  which  should  be  taken  off 
healthy  trees  and  heeled  in  where  they  will 
remain  dormant  until  the  sap  in  the  stocks  is 
in  motion.  When  this  stage  is  reached,  and 
not  before,  the  grafts  must  be  attached,  and  in 
about  three  years  they  will  commence  bearing. 
The  stocks  meantime  must  be  prepared  by 
Partial  heading  back,  and,  eonsidering 
that  the  buds  are  unusually  forward,  I may  say 
this  work  should  be  performed  not  later  than 
the  first  week  in  February  ; if  a fortnight  earlier 
so  much  the  better.  The  operation  of  preparing 
and  attaching  the  scions  is  purely  mechanical, 
but  the  preparation  of  the  stock  entails  care  and 
forethought.  A man,  for  instance,  may  head 
hard  back,  leaving  a dozen  large  stumps 


Italian  Prune,  or  Quetsolie  d’ltalie  Plum. 

minus  spurs,  and  although  each  stump  may  take 
four  scions  it  may  fail,  the  stock  having  been 
too  much  for  it  ; but  if  smaller  branches  to  the 
number  of  fifty  are  shortened  for  the  reception 
of  one  or  two  grafts  each,  with  a few  sap- 
drawing and  possibly  fruit-producing  spurs 
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behind  them,  the  result  may  be  quite  satis- 
factory. Some  old  grafters  in  this  locality  trim 
off  every  bit  of  spur  wood  and  polish  up  their 
stocks  until  they  are  as  bare  as  line-posts,  and 
when  remonstrated  with  they  say,  “ Oh  ! this 
is  my  plan.  If  you  wish  all  this  rubbish 
retained  you  must  take  the  responsibility.”  I 
have  taken  that  load  upon  myself,  and  in 
all  cases  have  secured  the  best  results  where 
a great  number  of  small  branches  have  been 
worked,  and  the  back  spray  has  run  riot 
the  first  and,  in  some  cases,  the  second 
season.  All  old  spurs  and  sprays  at  heading 
time,  then,  should  be  left  as  aids  to  the  roots, 
and,  mindful  of  the  fact  that  each  branch  must 
be  still  further  shortened  when  the  time  for 
grafting  arrives,  enough  and  a little  to  spare 
should  be  retained  for  the  convenience  of  the 
operator.  Where  trees  are  headed  back  they 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  soap-suds, 
brine,  or  lime-water,  to  free  them  from  para- 
sites and  insects  ; and,  the  better  to  ensure  a 
clean  start,  the  wood  used  for  grafts  should  be 
dipped  in  a strong  insecticide. 

Grafting,  as  I have  observed,  being  purely 
mechanical,  is  not  so  difficult  as  many  people 
imagine  ; but  it  must  be  performed  at  the 
proper  time — viz.,  just  when  the  buds  on  the 
back  spurs  are  ready  for  bursting.  The  scions, 
having  been  kept  half-buried  in  cool,  moist 
soil,  should  be  deftly  cut  to  fit  the  space  pre- 
pared for  them,  the  exact  union  of  the  two  on 
one  side  at  least  being  imperative.  If  yearling 
wood  is  used,  the  scions  must  be  tightly  tied 
in ; but  when  older  pieces  are  let  in  with  the 
saw  ligatures  are  not  necessary.  In  either  case, 
all  freshly-cut  surfaces  should  be  well  covered 
with  grafting  wax  or  a mixture  of  cow-manure 
and  clay,  the  latter,  as  a rule,  being  used  in  old 
orchards.  The  selection  of  sorts  is  a matter 
into  which  I need  not  enter  ; but,  assuming 
that  the  Blenheim,  Ribston,  or  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippins  are  good  in  the  locality,  these  are  the 
varieties  I should  introduce  in  preference  to 
others.  If  the  second  were  too  tender,  or  sub- 
ject to  canker,  Claygate  Pearmain  might  do 
well,  as  it  is  very  hardy,  a sure  cropper,  and 
superb  for  late  cooking  or  dessert  purposes. 


Paraffin-oil  as  a fruit-tree  cleanser. 

— Fruit-trees  of  all  kinds,  both  as  standards  and 
on  walls,  the  latter  especially,  are  apt  to  be  in- 
fested with  insects.  These  are  not  always 
transitory  summer  occupants,  but  include  scale 
and  the  host  of  pernicious  pests  that  accompany 
American  blight.  Summer  syringing  has  little 
effect  on  these,  and  if  once  a tree  is  allowed  to 
get  into  leaf  burdened  with  parasites,  the 
chances  are  that,  do  as  one  may,  they  will  re- 
main there  all  the  summer,  and  affect  the  health 
of  the  tree  to  a most  injurious  extent.  To 
remedy  this  I have  tried  many  kinds  of  insecti- 
cides, but  not  one  of  them  has  proved  so  effica- 
cious as  paraffin-oil.  This  is  the  best  insect  de- 
stroyer that  anyone  could  possibly  use.  If  it  is 
mixed  at  the  rate  of  half-a-pint  to  three  gallons 
of  water  and  sprayed  lightly  on  the  trees,  every 
vestige  of  insect  life  will  disappear  as  if  by 
magic.  If  one  man  keeps  the  solution  well 
stirred  while  another  applies  it  with  the  syringe, 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  its  not  mixing  with  the 
water  and  going  on  evenly.  It  is  a mistake  to 
apply  it  with  great  force,  as  is  often  done,  as 
the  object  is  not  to  knock  off  the  insects,  but 
merely  to  moisten  them  and  thus  consume  them. 
If  all  fruit-trees  in  any  way  affected  with  insects 
are  treated  thus  after  having  been  pruned  and 
before  they  come  into  leaf,  their  improved  con- 
dition throughout  the  next  season  will  be  appa- 
rent.— C. 

2838.— Cankered  Apple-trees.— Lift  the  trees 
and  plant  them  with  the  roots  nearer  the  surface.  Give 
the  ground  round  the  trees  when  filling  in  the  soil  a good 
dressing  of  soot. — E.  H. 

Some  soils  are  more  liable  to  produce 

canker  than  others,  and  some  sorts  of  Apples 
canker  in  most  all  kinds  of  soil.  In  the  first 
place,  I advise  you  to  discard  those  sorts  that 
are  cankered  the  most,  and  increase  the  number 
of  those  kinds  you  find  to  do  best  in  your  soil. 
Some  good  sorts,  and  reliable  bearers,  that  are 
not  generally  subject  to  mildew,  will  be  found 
in  Lord  Grosvenor,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin,  Rymer,  Bramley’s  Seedling, 
Warner’s  King,  and  Lord  Derby.  You  may 
check  the  spread  of  canker  in  your  existing 
trees  if  you  lift  the  whole  of  the  roots  and  re- 


plant them  nearer  the  surface.  I have,  however, 
more  faith  in  selecting  the  sorts  that  are  not  so 
much  subject  to  canker  in  the  particular  soil, 
and  avoid  the  use  of  strong  fresh  manure  near 
the  roots  at  all  times,  as  it  aggravates  the  evil. 
A surface-dressing  of  leaf-soil  and  road-scrapings 
is  the  best  stimulating  matter  for  Apple-trees  in 
a soil  that  is  likely  to  produce  canker. — J.  C.  C. 

28;i9.— Vine  not  fruiting.  — A Vine  six 
or  seven  years  old  ought  to  be  both  vigorous 
and  productive.  Your  treatment  is  wrong 
somewhere.  It  may  be  the  roots  are  in  an  xm- 
suitable  soil ; but  I think  it  is  more  likely  that 
the  summer  management  is  wrong.  The  house 
being  small,  you  probably  keep  the  lateral 
growth  pinched  back  too  hard.  If  that  is  so, 
try  the  opposite  treatment  for  one  season,  and 
allow  the  young  growth  to  grow  on  with  but 
little  or  no  stopping.  This  treatment  will 
increase  the  number  of  roots,  and  probably  lead 
to  a more  productive  condition  of  the  Vine. — 
J.  C.  C. 

The  Vine  cannot  have  had  ordinary  fair 

culture,  else  it  would  have  borne  fruit  well  the 
second  year.  It  may  have  been  an  unhealthy 
plant  to  start  with,  and  when  this  is  the  case 
they  seldom  do  well.  Thomson’s  Vine-manure 
or  any  other  manure  would  be  of  no  value,  un- 
less the  Vine  had  plenty  of  active  rootlets  to 
take  it  up.  I should  be  inclined  to  take 
it  up  and  examine  the  roots.  If  they  are 
healthy  and  the  Vine  is  healthy  plant  it  again, 
after  making  up  a small  border  of  good  soil  for 
it  to  grow  in.  If  the  Vine  is  in  a bad  state 
plant  a healthy  young  Black  Hamburgh  in  its 
stead.  Is  the  Vine  true  to  name,  for  all  the 
varieties  of  Vines  will  not  succeed  in  a green- 
house? Black  Hamburgh  is  the  best.— J.  D.  E. 

2851.— Budding  or  grafting  Plum 
stocks. — You  may  graft  the  Plum  stocks  the 
sameas  you  would  Applesand  Pears.  Most  people 
are,  however,  more  successful  in  budding  than 
grafting  Plum  stocks.  As  you  havenot  succeeded 
in  budding  you  had  better  graft  in  the  spring. 
If  the  grafts  do  not  take,  keep  a watchful  eye 
on  the  stocks  and  rub  off  all  but  the  strongest 
and  best-placed  young  shoot.  Let  this  shoot 
have  all  the  encouragement  you  can  to  make  it 
grow,  and  in  all  probability  it  will  be  strong 
enough  for  budding  by  the  end  of  August,  so 
that  not  much  time  will  be  lost.  I like  to  bud 
fruit-trees  within  about  6 inches  of  the  ground. 
One  single  cut  made  up  the  stem  is  sufficient  to 
receive  the  bud  if  the  cut  is  made  long  enough. 
The  cross  cut  which  it  is  usual  to  make  when 
inserting  Rose-buds  is  not  required  in  the  case 
of  fruit-trees. — J.  C.  C. 

2850.— A young  Mulberry-tree.— Only 
age  and  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil  will 
remedy  the  defect  of  which  you  complain. 
Thinning  out  will  do  no  good  whatever.  To 
stimulate  the  roots  lay  a dressing  of  good 
manure  on  the  surface  at  once,  and  let  the 
winter  rains  wash  the  goodness  of  it  down 
amongst  them.  I do  not  know  anything  else 
you  can  do  that  is  likely  to  help  you  out  of 
your  trouble.  I may,  however,  tell  you  that 
quite  half  the  Mulberry-trees  I have  met  with 
in  my  time  behave  in  the  same  way  as  yours. 
They  produce  only  badly-formed  fruit,  which 
fall  from  the  ti’ees  before  they  are  ripe. — ■ 
J.  C.  C. 

2834.— Mealy-bug  on  Vines.— So  long 
as  you  grow  foliage  plants  under  the  Vines  you 
will  have  a difficulty  in  eradicating  the  bug. 
There  are  plenty  of  things  that  will  kill  mealy- 
bug if  you  can  bring  the  bugs  into  direct  con- 
tact with  it,  but  if  only  a few  are  left,  there  is 
a sufficient  stock  for  breeding  purposes.  To 
get  rid  of  bug  on  Vines  or  in  a vinery  every- 
thing must  be  completely  cleansed,  not  only 
the  plants  and  Vines,  but  the  walls  and  paint, 
for  the  bugs  will  hide  in  the  cracks  of  the  wood- 
work and  between  the  lights,  and  even  creep 
down  the  stems  into  the  soil.  Many  things  have 
been  recommended,  bub  I question  if  thei-e  is 
anything  better  than  Gishurst  compound.  Cer- 
tainly, if  made  strong  enough  it  will  kill  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  insect  life  which  it  touches. 
For  dressing  Vines  it  should  be  used  4 oz.  to  the 
gallon,  and  after  the  Vines  have  had  the  loose 
bark  removed  and  the  stems  washed  with  the 
mixture  at  a temperature  of  120  degs.,  using  a 
spoke-brush,  add  clay,  lime,  and  soot  sufficient 
to  make  it  into  a paint,  and  paint  the  stems  and 
canes  of  the  Vines  with  it.  But  even  when 


everything  possible  has  been  done  there  will 
probably  be  a few  bugs  or  eggs  left,  and  these 
should  be  sought  for  diligently  almost  daily  all 
through  the  spring.  In  no  other  way  is  it  pos- 
sible to  clear  off  mealy-bug  from  a vinery  badly 
infested  in  one  season.  Of  course,  the  top  soil, 
to  the  depth  of  3 inches,  should  be  taken  off 
inside  borders  and  replaced  with  good  loam  and 
manure. — E.  H. 

2767. — Insects  eating  Pear  and 
Cherry-leaves.— The  “small  black  slugs” 
which  infest  the  leaves  of  your  Pear  and  Cherry- 
trees  are  the  grubs  of  one  of  the  saw-flies 
(Selandria  cerasi).  When  the  grubs  are  full- 
grown  they  descend  into  the  earth  under  the 
trees,  and  make  a thin,  dark,  papery  cocoon, 
within  which  they  become  chrysalides.  These 
cocoons  are  formed  at  the  depth  of  about 
2 inches  from  the  surface.  The  surest  way  of 
destroying  this  pest  is  to  remove  3 inches  of  the 
soil  from  beneath  the  trees,  and  either  burn  it 
or  bury  it  about  a foot  deep,  making  the  earth 
above  tolerably  firm,  so  as  to  prevent  the  saw- 
flies,  when  they  leave  their  cocoons,  coming  to 
the  surface.  I am  afraid  gas-lime,  if  put  on  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  kill  the  insects,  would 
injure  the  trees. — G.  S.  S. 

2786.— Ripening  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes  without  fire  heat.— For  the  last 
eight  years  I have  grown  them  most  successfully 
in  the  manner  referred  to,  and  this  season  I have 
ripened  the  White  Syrian,  also  successfully,  in 
the  same  house.  I will  quote  an  expression 
from  a very  clever  Scotch  gardexier,  a friend  of 
mine,  who,  on  entering  the  house,  said,  “Dear 
me  ! and  in  such  a little  common  house.”  The 
Vines  ars  planted  inside,  and  I fruit  only  on 
the  young  rods,  which  I get  in  abundance  and 
very  strong. — A.  S. 

2830.  — Pruning  a Mulberry-tree.  — When  a 
Mulberry-tree  is  planted  out  in  the  open  it  requires  but 
little  pruning;.  A little  thinning  ocoasionullv  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  Against  a wall  more  will  t/e  required,  but 
Mulberries  are  not  commonly  grown  against  walls,  though 
in  the  Midlands  I have  seen  them  so  placed. — E.  H. 


2848.— Name  of  a plant.— The  Myrtle-  ; 
like  plant  found  by  “Hirondelle”  at  the  foot! 
of  Snowdon  was  probably  Vaccinium  myrtillus 
(the  second  name  means  “ little  Myrtle”),  the; 
common  Bilberry.  The  only  other  wild  British  t 
plant  it  could  have  been  is  Vaccinium  vitis-  < 
idtea,  the  Cowberry.  Both  these  plants  are 
common  on  Welsh  mountains.  Fabiana  imbri- 
cata,  an  Australian  Heath,  is  not  only  not 
British,  but  hardly  hardy  in  British  gardens, 
and  bears  little  resemblance  to  a Myrtle.  The  ! 
Bilberry  is  easy  to  cultivate  in  peat-soil,  and  , 
covers  thousands  of  acres  of  wild  land  in  Derby-  • 
shire,  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  and  other  northern  ; 
and  western  counties.  The  collection  of  thef 
fruit  in  July  and  August  has  been  a profitable  » 
industry  for  children,  at  least,  since  the  days  of  ’ 
Gerard,  probably  far  earlier.- — C.  W.  D.  i 

2857. — Best  Carnations.— In  the  scarlet 
bizarre  class  for  Titian  I would  substitute 
Admiral  Curzon,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best. 

In  the  crimson  bizarre.  Rifleman  for  Capt. 
Herrick  ; in  the  pink  and  purple,  Sarah  Payne 
for  Mrs.  Anstiss  ; in  purple  flakes.  Lady  Peel 
for  Florence  Nightingale,  and  Jas.  Taylor  for 
Mayor  of  Nottingham.  In  scarlet  flakes  sub- 
stitute Matador  for  Dan  Godfrey,  and  Sports- 
man for  John  Bull ; in  rose  flakes,  Thalia  for 
Mrs.  May,  and  Sybil  for  Dolly  Varden ; in 
heavy  red-edged  Picotees  substitute  Princess  of 
Wales  for  Dr.  Epps,  and  John  Smith  for 
Winifred  Esther.  Light-red  will  stand  as  it 
is,  except  that  it  is  Mrs.  Gorton,  not  Garton. 
Tlie  best  heavy  purple  edged  are  Mrs.  Chancellor, 
Muriel,  and  Zerlina.  The  others  will  do  as  they 
are. — J.  D.  E. 

2826.— Laying  out  a space  of  ground,  i 

— There  is  not  room  enough  in  your  space  to  do  , 
much  in  the  way  of  laying  out ; besides  this,  1 
you  do  not  say  whether  you  intend  to  grow  fruit  j 
or  flowers.  If  the  width  of  the  whole  is  only  ■) 
12  feet  at  most,  that  will  only  leave  9 feet  after  j 
the  width  of  a walk  is  taken  out  of  it.  If  you  | 
intend  to  grow  flowers  only,  you  had  better  have  , 
one  long  border  the  whole  length.  In  that  space 
you  would  get  sufficient  room  for  a good  mixed 
border  of  chiefly  hardy  flowers.  If  you  want  to 
grow  a few  vegetables,  you  should  set  apart  a 
portion  of  the  space  in  that  part  farthest  from 
the  house. — J.  C.  C. 
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HOUSB  ft  WINDOW  QARDBNlNa. 

OUTDOOR  WINDOW  GARDENING. 

The  annexed  illustration  shows  well  what  can 
be  done  with  ordinary  plants  to  beautify  the 
exterior  of  a window,  one  of  the  common  flat 
type  seen  in  so  many  suburban  villa  residences. 
In  this  case,  as  in  others,  the  Clematis  Jackmani 
festooned  around  the  upper  portion  of  thewindow 
is  one  of  the  very  best  flowering  climbing  plants 
for  the  purpose,  and  it  will  thrive  in  most  locali- 
ties and  soils.  The  window-box  is  filled  with  the 
old  “Scarlet  Geranium”  Tom  Thumb,  and 
Tropseolums  trail  over  and  around  the  side  of 
the  box  and  over  the  wall  with  good  effect. 
Nicotiana  affinis  (the  Sweet-scented  Tobacco) 
is  planted,  amongst  other  things,  in  the  little 
border  beneath  the  window — a capital  place  for 
it — because,  in  the  warm 
summer  evenings,  the  deli- 
cious scent  of  the  flowers  is 
plainly  perceptible  in  the 
room.  Very  much,  indeed, 
may  be  done  in  this  style  of 
gardening  by  amateurs  who 
love  their  plants,  and  the 
numbers  of  them  that  lend 
themselves  readily  to  such 
work,  both  in  summer  and 
winter,  would  make  a very 
long  list  were  they  all  to  be 
enumerated.  Climbing  Roses, 
in  their  season  are  unsur- 
passable. Wistaria  sinen- 
sis, Honeysuckles,  Jasmines, 

Ceanothus,  Cotoneasters,  the 
Fire  Thorn  (Crataegus  Pyra- 
cantha),  Escallonias,  Ivies, 

Dutchman’s  Pipe  (Aristo- 
lochia  Sipho),  Vines,  The 
Common  Hop,  Scarlet  Run- 
ner Beans,  Convolvuluses, 

Fuchsias,  &c.,  would  all 
climb  around  and  embower 
a window  in  leafy  and  floral 
beauty  the  year  through. 

The  window-box  or  boxes 
can  also  be  furnished  easily 
with  cheerful-looking  plants 
all  through  the  season  by  a 
judicious  use  of  shrubs  in 
winter,  and  bulbs,  inter- 
mixed, to  flower  in  early 
spring.  These  can  be  fol- 
lowed with  summer-flower- 
ing plants  : Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, Begonias,  Petunias, 

Fuchsias,  Balsams,  Campan- 
ulas, &c.  ; to  be  again  suc- 
ceeded in  autumn  by  China 
Asters  and  Chrysanthe- 
mums. The  border  beneath 
the  windows  can,  of  course, 
be  filled  with  plants  of  many 
kinds,  according  to  the  taste 
and  means  of  the  occupier. 

B. 

2820.— Preeslas  in  a room. 

— Freesias  may  be  brought  on  In  a 
very  light  room.  The  room  need 
not  be  very  hot  to  suit  them. 

55  degs.  at  night  would  be  high 
enough,  but  they  want  as  much 
light  as  possible  in  the  day,  or  they 
will  draw  up  weakly  and  be  dis- 
appointing. They  should  never  be 
allowed  to  get  very  dry.— E.  H. 

You  are  not  likely 

to  succeed  in  growing 
Freesias  in  a hot  room.  They  may  come  into 
flower  under  such  treatment,  but  the  blossoms 
will  be  small,  and  they  will  quickly  fade.  You 
will  do  better  with  them  in  a room  from  wliich 
frost  is  just  excluded,  if  the  plants  are  near 
the  window,  so  that  they  get  plenty  of  light. 
A lady  correspondent,  writing  to  me  last  week 
from  Dawlish,  South  Devon,  informed  me  that 
she  had  Freesias  looking  well  growing  out-of- 
doors,  with  a bell-glass  over  them  at  night,  and 
at  other  times  when  it  was  freezing.— J.  C.  C. 

2742.  — Primula  obconica.  — Primula 
ODconica  is  certainly  an  undesirable  plant  to 
a room,  unless  you  know  that 
tho^  who  habitually  use  the  room  are  not  likely 
to  be  affected  by  it.  Last  June  a medical 
man  mentioned  to  me  that  he  had  a case  of 
eczema  among  his  patients,  and  that  it  was 
supposed  that  the  disease  was  caused  by  the 


patient,  who  was  a gardener,  having  handled 
this  plant.  I at  once  asked  the  question  in  the 
Garden  whether  anyone  knew  of  a similar 
case?  Several  persons  replied  that  they  had 
suSered  in  the  same  manner.  Some  of  the 
medical  papers  took  the  subject  up,  and  several 
doctors  quoted  cases  which  had  come  under 
their  notice.  I should  imagine  that  persons 
who  are  predisposed  to  eczema  would  be  more 
likely  to  suffer  than  others.  I have  no  doubt 
that  this  plant  is  much  oftener  the  cause  of 
attacks  of  this  complaint  in  persons  than  is 
generally  supposed,  as  it  would  not  appear 
likely  to  anyone  who  had  not  heard  of  the  very 
objectionable  powers  of  this  plant  that  it  could 
be  the  cause  of  such  a disease. — G.  S.  S. 


of  getting  up  Pansies,  where  large  numbers  are 
required,  is  from  seed.  This,  of  course,  must 
be  a good  strain,  and  should  be  sown  in 
February,  as  early  as  possible,  in  a frame  with 
a gentle  bottom-heat.  They  will  be  ready  for 
pricking  off  in  April  and  planting  out  in  May. 
They  will  commence  to  bloom  almost  imme- 
diately they  are  planted  out,  and  will  continue 
for  two  or  three  months,  no  matter  what  the 
weather  may  be.  Plants  from  cuttings  will  not 
do  this.  To  those,  then,  who  admire  Pansies 
in  their  many  varied  forms,  and  wish  to  grow 
them  largely,  this  method  should  commend 
itself ; and  I can  assure  them  the  results  will 
surprise  them  if  they  have  not  tried  it  before, 
provided,  as  I said  at  the  beginning,  a really  good 
strain  is  grown.  These  remarks  apply  with  equal 
force  to  tufted  Pansies,  as  I find  that  seedling 
plants  of  these  are  much  the  strongest.  — J. 


ROSBS. 

TEA  ROSE  DOCTEUR  GRILL. 

Year  by  year  Continental  Rose-raisers  favour 
us  with  long  lists  of  novelties,  and  although 
many  of  these  new  kinds  never  come  into 
cultivation,  yet  with  such  a variety  to  select 
from  the  labour  of  raisers  would  indeed  be 
vain  and  discouraging  if  a trial  did  not  result 
in  the  finding  of  some  new  kind  possessing 
merit  and  distinctive  qualities  diffeiing  from, 
but  equal  to  those  of  other  good  Roses.  Each 
year  sees  a few  new  sorts  that  are  destined  to 
take  their  place  as  standard  kinds — permanent 
additions  to  a beautiful,  ever-increasing,  but 
none  too  numerous  family.  The  spring  of  1887 
saw  the  distribution  of  several  fine  Tea  Roses, 
including  Dr.  Grill,  Mad.  Etienne,  Princess 
Beatrice,  Ethel  Brownlow, 
and  Luciole.  Dr.  Grill  was 
raised  by  Bonnaire,  and  is 
by  far  the  best  Rose  that  he 
has  yet  given  us.  As  yet  it 
has  not  figured  very  promi- 
nently in  exhibition  stands, 
and  1 did  not  see  it  last  year 
in  some  of  the  large  Rose 
nurseries.  This,  however, 
is  not  owing  to  lack  of  good 
qualities,  but  rather  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  over- 
looked, coming  as  it  did  in 
a year  which  saw  the  ad- 
vent of  a number  of  good 
new  Roses.  The  plant  has  a 

Vigorous  constitution, 
with  a sturdy,  erect,  and 
rather  rigid  habit  of  growth. 
The  flowers  are  remarkable 
for  their  fine  form,  the 
outer  petals  being  shell-like, 
large,  and  helping  to  build 
up  a bloom  of  good  sub- 
stance. It  has  the  additional 
merit  of  being  a remark- 
ably free  bloomer,  and  the 
flowers  open  well.  This 
was  especially  noticeable 
during  dull  and  wet  days  in 
the  summer ; whilst  many 
Roses  could  not  then  open. 
Dr.  Grill  braved  the  ele- 
ments and  kept  up  a dis- 
play. The  shades  of  colour 
in  the  flower  are  various 
and  happily  blended.  The 
prevailing  tint  is  a coppery- 
yellow,  shaded  and  suffused 
with  a clear,  tender  rose, 
which  deepens  at  the  base 
and  externally  is  somewhat 
of  the  same  tint  as  the  com- 
mon pink  Monthly.  Though 
quite  distinct  from,  it  has 
points  of  resemblance  with 
two  other  first-rate  Teas, 
Mme.  Lambard  and  Jules 
Finger,  in  its  habit  of 
growth,  freedom  of  flower- 
ing, and  ease  of  opening  ; 
its  vigour  denotes  hardiness, 
and  it  should  become  com- 
mon and  popular  as  a garden 
Rose.  Whilst  kinds  of  such 
merit  annually  appear,  in- 
terest in  trying  new  Roses 
will  not  lack,  and  those  who 
speculate  in  them  will  be  well  rewarded  for  all 
expense  and  trouble  in  finding  something  of 
merit,  and  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  thousands 
of  Rose-lovers  whose  means  are  limited,  and 
who,  before  making  new  purchases,  await  the 
published  results  of  others’  trials.  If  success  in 
growing  Tea  Roses  well  is  attributable  to  any 
one  thing,  it  is  to  the  starting  with  sturdy  plants 
worked  in  the  open  air  and  upon  the  seedling 
Brier  stock.  The  planting  out  of  weak  Tea 
Roses,  that  have  been  grafted  upon  and  often 
only  imperfectly  joined  to  a stock  whose  roots 
have  been  coiled  up  in  a pot,  has  never  been 
satisfactory,  and  never  will.  From  such  a prac- 
tice there  will  always  be  a large  percentage  of 
deaths,  and  then  it  is  said  that  Tea  Roses 
as  a class  are  naturally  weak  and  feeble, 
whereas  it  is  the  bad  system  that  is  the 
cause.  H. 


Our  Readers’  Illustrations  : Outdoor  window  gardening  at  Mill  House, 
Halifax.  Engraved  for  Gardenino  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent 
by  Miss  Rawson. 
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ORCHIDS. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  PULCHELLUM. 
This  is  the  name  of  the  imported  plant  sent  by 
“ J.  Maimvaring.”  It  is  a native  of  Guatemala, 
from  whence  it  was  sent  by  Mr.  Skinner,  and 
it  is  just  fifty  years  ago  this  spring  since  it  first 
flowered  in  this  country.  Wliat  a series  of 
clianges  have  come  about  in  the  Orchid  world  in 
this  half  a century  ! I was  asked  the  other  day 
if  I did  not  think  the  Orchid  mania  was  dying 
out  ? M hat  a question  ! And  the  answer  I 
made — “If  the  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature 
is  ranked  as  a mania,  which  is  madness,  then  we 
are  fast  approaching  the  time  when  England 
will  be  full  of  mad  folk,”  for  certainly  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  plants  on  the  market,  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  can  begrown,  and  the  little  expense  it 
incurs,  has  brought  nearly  everyone  who  can 
build  a glass-house  to  grow  Orchids  inside  it. 
The  hobby  is  not  now  what  it  used  to  be — 
confined  to  the  rich  man.  The  poor  man  can 
indulge  in  it  as  well;  but  I must  confine  myself 
to  the  Odontoglossum  pulchellum,  of  which  I 
previously  spoke,  and  said  it  was  just  fifty 
years  ago  since  it  first  flowered.  Its  flowers  are 
produced  very  freely.  They  are  pure-white, 
with  a crest  of  yellow  on  the  lip.  Tliey  are 
fleshy  in  texture,  and  deliciously  fragrant. 
The  usual  plan  is  to  grow  this  as  a pot  plant, 
and  to  tie  up  the  spikes  as  they  appe.ar.  This 
system  biiugs  the  open  flower  upside  down,  and 
tlie  lip  appears  in  the  wrong  place  (inverted) ; 
but  if  the  pot  is  suspended  from  the  roof  the 
spikes  become  pendent,  and  then  assume  their 
proper  position.  Your  plant  is  a good  variety, 
no  doubt — either  the  form  called  graudiflorum  or 
majus.  The  variety  known  as  Egertoni  has 
long,  slender  bulbs,  and  produces  very  small 
flowers.  It  is  a very  beautiful  species,  and  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  more  suitable  for  ball  or 
eveningparty  thanaspikeof  this  Odontoglossum. 
It  succeeds  under  the  same  conditions  as  O. 
Alexandne.  Matt.  Brambj.e. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  SANDERIANUM. 
This  is  the  name  of  the  sweet-smelling  bunch  of 
flowers  just  to  hand  from  “ T.  W.”  They  have 
an  exquisite  fragrance,  somewhat  resembling 
May-blossom,  and  it  makes  one  look  to  the 
window  to  see  if  the  Whitethorn  is  blooming. 
True,  there  is  plenty  of  white  ; but  it  is  such  that 
has  covered  this  part  of  old  England  for  about  a 
month.  0.  Sanderiauum  was  introduced  ten 
years  ago,  and  varies  very  much  in  colour.  By 
some  it  is  considered  to  be  a variety  of  con- 
strictum,  and  by  others  it  is  considered  to  be  of 
hybrid  origin.  In  the  form  now  before  me  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  yellowish,  spotted  and 
blotched  with  brown  ; the  lip  is  white,  with  a 
blotch  of  pale-purple,  and,  as  before  remarked, 
agreeably  scented.  This  is  a very  pretty  plant, 
and  it  is,  I think,  a native  of  Venezuela.  It 
makes  a much-branched  spike  when  the  plant 
is  strong,  and  it  usually  opens  quite  early  in 
the  season  ; and  if  one  has  a few  specimens  they 
continue  in  beauty  for  several  months,  as  the 
plants  will  flower  in  succession.  I think  it 
likes  a few  degrees  more  heat  than  O.  Alexan- 
drie  and  0.  Pescatorei ; but  in  other  respects  it 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  It,  and 
the  nearly  allied  constrictum,  are  well  deserv- 
ing notice,  for,  although  they  cannot  compete 
with  such  kinds  as  the  Princess  of  Wales  Odonto- 
glossum, yet,  when  the  plants  are  sturdy  and  in 
good  health,  they  are  both  very  elegant.  I 
remember  seeing  both  kinds  in  a neighbour’s 
collection,  not  far  from  where  I live,  last 
season,  and  they  were  quite  a sight  worth 
seeing.  They  are  both  plants  reasonable  in 
price,  and  these  are  particularly  the  kinds 
which  I would  always  persuade  my  readers  to 
go  in  for.  High-priced  plants  are  more  for 
those  halving  a larger  collection,  and  who  go  in 
for  specialities.  Matt.  Bramble. 


VANDA  TRICOLOR  INSIGNIS. 

The  flower  sent  by  “Mrs.  Carroll”  is  this 
variety,  and  not  the  true  species.  The  latter  was 
introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  a 
little  over  twenty  years  ago,  and  has  been  a 
rare  plant  ever  since.  Your  flower  is  a variety 
introduced  from  Java  many  years  ago  by  the 
Messrs.  Rollisson,  of  Tooting,  and,  under  the 
false  notion  that  it  was  the  plant  named  in- 
signis  by  Blume,  it  passed  into  collections  by 


this  title,  and  no  doubt  it  still  retains  it  in  the 
few  places  where  Vandas  are  grown.  l am  glad 
you  have  taken  my  advice,  and  taken  up  the 
genus.  The  day  will  come  round  again  when 
Vandas  will  be  in  request,  and  then  we  shall 
have  the  glorious  Orchid  days  again.  You  com- 
plain that  I say  so  little  about  these  plants. 
Well,  you  see,  I usually  have  enough  to  do  to 
answer  the  numerous  band  of  readers,  and  so 
few  of  them  send  me  any  VLanda  flowers— that 
must  be  my  excuse  for  not  having  said  more  ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  a person  having  an 
ordinary  stove  should  not  grow  Vandas,  and 
hav^e  beautiful  plants,  which  are  always  orna- 
mental, eitherinorout  of  flower.  One  person  who 
writes  this  week  says  she  knows  I do  not  like 
other  things  grown  with  Orchids  ; but  there  she 
is  wrong.  I always  contend  that  Orchids  grow 
better  in  company  with  other  plants,  but  I do 
not  like  to  see  or  hear  of  anyone  attempting  to 
grow  Pelargoniums  and  Orchids  together  or 
Orchids  and  New  Holland  plants.  I,  from  a boy, 
was  brought  up  to  grow  Palms  and  Ferns  with 
Orchids,  and  these  two  orders  I would  advise 
you  to  take  in  hand.  That  they  require  more 
attention  I am  willing  to  admit  in  the  way  of 
keeping  clean  and  smart,  and  I think  nothing  of 
a plant-house  if  it  is  not  so  kept.  I will  en- 
deavour to  find  time  to  say  more  upon  the 
plants  you  are  determined  to  revive.  Meantime, 
you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  send  me  all  the 
flowers  you  like.  Matt.  Bramble. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

LATE-STRUCK  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Those  to  whom  small  neat  and  well-flowered 
plants  in  5-inch  and  6- inch  pots  are  acceptable 
should  certainly  try  this  method  of  growing  these 
indispensable  plants,  if  they  have  not  already 
done  so.  Not  the  least  of  the  advantages  of  this 
method  is  that  the  flowers  come  considerably 
later  than  usual.  Even  the  naturally  early- 
flowering  and  pre-eminently  useful  Elaine  may 
be  had  in  perfection  from  late-struck  cuttings 
from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  November,  and 
even  later  still,  while  no  difficulty  at  all  is 
experienced  in  getting  such  comparatively  late 
varieties  as  Empress  of  India,  Princess  Teck, 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  &c.,  in  full  bloom  at 
Christmas  or  early  in  the  New  Year.  I took  a 
number  of  cuttings,  more  as  an  experiment  than 
with  any  other  object,  this  year,  and  inserted 
them  about  the  middle  of  July,  some  singly  in 
thumbs  (2  inch  pots)  and  others  three  round  the 
sides  of  a small  sixty  (J-inch).  They  rooted 
easily  in  a shady  part  of  the  greenhouse,  and 
were  then  turned  out  into  the  open  air.  They 
ought  to  have  had  a shift  long  before  they  got 
it,  but  I was  waiting  for  pots,  and  they  were 
badly  root-bound,  and  in  several  cases  showing 
the  buds  before  more  root-room  was  afforded. 
Then  the  thumbs  went  into  4-inch,  and  the 
sixties  (three  plants  in  each)  just  as  they  were 
into  5-inch  sizes,  and  were  transferred  to  a light 
part  of  the  stage  near  the  glass.  They  did 
admirably,  and  afforded  plenty  of  nice  useful 
flowers  3 inches  to  4 inches  across  on  plants  but 
little  exceeding  1 foot  in  height,  the  last  of 
which  I cut  in  time  for  Christmas.  I intend 
growing  a much  larger  batch  next  season. 

B.  C.  R. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  OUT-OF-DOORS. 
The  disappointment  that  is  often  met  with  in 
growing  Chrysanthemums  in  tlic  open  borders 
arises  from  two  causes— firstly,  growing  the 
wrong  varieties;  and  secondly,  pinching  or 
stopping  the  plants  too  late.  Taking  the  selec- 
tion of  varieties  first,  how  often  it  is  one  sees  a 
number  of  the  very  late  flowering  kinds  or 
the  large  incurved  varieties  planted  out,  which 
cannot,  except  in  very  mild  seasons  or  mild 
climates,  be  expected  to  bloom  in  November. 
The  varieties  most  suitable  for  planting  in  the 
borders  for  November  flowering  are  the  semi- 
early  sorts  and  a few  of  the  ordinary  No- 
vember blooming  kinds.  These,  with  a fair 
arnount  of  attention  during  the  summer  months, 
will  be  sufficiently  well  advanced  for  blooming 
by  the  time  November  frosts  occur,  and  a selec- 
tion can  be  set  out  that  will  give  a variety  of 
colours.  They  should  be  planted  out  in  April 
in  well-manured  ground  and  stakes  put  to  them 
at  the  time  of  planting,  to  which  the  plants 
should  be  tied  during  the  summer  months  to 


prevent  their  being  broken  off  by  the  wind.  A 
few  of  the 

Varieties  shitabi.e  for  this  purpose  are 
Fleur  d’Et^,  Mandarin,  Pomponium,  Marie 
Ouvray,  Arthur  Crf'pey,  Mile.  Elise  Dordan, 
Mile.  Leoni  Lassali,  Mens.  John  Laing,  Mons. 
Roux,  Mons.  W.  Holmes,  Pr6cocit6  (crim.son), 
Romeo,  St.  Leonard,  Martinas,  William  Sabey, 
Elaine,  L’lle  des  Plaisirs,  L’Or  du  Rhin,  Mons. 
Astorg,  Mons.  C.  Hubert,  Mad.  Louise  Leroy, 
Milo.  Lacroix,  Mons.  Crousse,  Source  d’Or,  Roi 
des  Prccoc(5s,  Christine  (pink  and  golden), 
Heloise,  Auguste  Mie,  Mrs.  Forsyth,  Julie 
Lagravj^re,  Dr.  Sharpe,  Comte  de  ftlornj',  and 
several  of  the  Pompon  varieties.  As  to  stop- 
ping the  plants,  how  often  one  sees  Chrysan- 
themums in  gardens  where  the  shoots  are  pinched 
back  quite  late  in  the. summer,  in  order  to  make 

Bpshy  plants,  the  grower  forgetting  that 
the  plants  will  not  have  time  to  make  sufficient 
growth  afterwards  to  allow  the  plants  to  form 
bloom-buds  before  frost  sets  in.  If  the  plants 
are  pinched  back  once  or  twice  before  they  are 
planted  out  in  April  they  can  be  gone  over  in 
May,  and  any  shoots  about  4 inches  long  can  be 
again  pinched.  They  will  then  throw  out  a 
number  of  shoots,  and  if  the  plants  are  not  bushy 
enough  they  can  be  gone  over  again  early  in 
June.  The  plants  will  then  have  plenty  of  time 
for  the  shoots  to  grow  and  the  wood  to  ripen 
before  the  buds  form.  After  the  buds  are  formed 
the  plants  should  be  occasionally  watered  with 
manure-water,  artificial  or  otherwise. 

W.  E.  Boyce,  Ili^hjate^ 


2791.  — Best  Pompon  Chrysanthe- 
mums.—In  reply  to  “ G.  Redmall  ” (1)  I give 
the  names  of  twelve  Pompons  and  Anemone- 
flowered  Pompons  suitable  for  exhibition,  which 
will  give  a variety  of  colours — viz.,  twelve  Pom- 
pons : Mile.  Elise  Dordan,  Mad.  Marthe,  Golden 
Mad.  Marthe,  Rubra  perfecta.  La  Vogue,  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Mardlin,  St.  Michael,  Osiris,  Charles 
Dickens,  Marabout,  Sceur  Melanid ; twelve 
Anemone-flowered  Pompons : Antonius,  Cal- 
liope, Mad.  Chalonge,  Mad.  Montels,  Maria 
Stuart,  Mr.  Astie,  Perle,  Queen  of  Anemones, 
Jeanne  Hachette,  Miss  Nightingale,  Magenta 
King,  Rose  Marguerite.  (2)  Twelve  dwarf  Pom- 
pons suitable  for  pots  : Mad.  Marthe,  Golden 
Mad.  Marthe,  Marabout,  Rubra  perfecta,  Sceur 
Melani6,  St.  Michael,  Antonius,  Mr.  Astie, 
Maria  Stuart,  Mad.  Montels,  Miss  Nightingale, 
Black  Douglas.  (3)  Six  white  Pompons  : Mad. 
Marthe,  Soeur  Melanin,  Mad.  Sentir,  Maid  of 
Kent,  Virgiuale,  Snowdrop. — W.  E.  Boyce, 
Iliyligate. 

For  exhibition  those  of  the  true  Pompon 

class  only  will  be  admissible.  Of  these,  twelve  of 
the  best  are  : Mad.  Marthe  (white).  Golden  Mad, 
Marthe,  Mile.  Elise  Dordans  (rose),  Rosa 
d’Amour  (rose).  Crimson  Perfection,  Fanny 
(maroon).  Model  of  Perfection  (lilac  and  white), 
St.  Michael  (old  gold),  Mr.  Murray  (deep-rosej^ 
and  the  three  forms  of  Cedo  Nulli — white, 
golden,  and  lilac.  For  small  pots  the  besd 
varieties  are  found  among  the  early -flowering 
and  hybrid  Pompon  classes,  twelve  of  the  best 
being  : La  Vierge  (white),  Gen.  Canrobert  and 
Aigle  d’Or  (bright-yellow),  the  white  and  golden 
forms  of  Mad.  Marthe,  Flora  (golden),  Nanum 
(silvery-white),  Lyon  (rosy-purple),  Alice 
Butcher  (orange-red),  W.  Piercy  (brownish- 
red),  Salter’s  Early  Blush,  and  La  Petite  Marie 
(white).  These  can  be  had  in  bloom  late  by 
striking  cuttings  and  pinching  in  later  than 
usual.  Six  best  white  Pompons  : Mad.  Marthe, 
Sceur  Melani6,  La  Vierge,  Nanum,  Puritjq  and 
Snowdrop  (late) — B.  C.  R. 


2832.— Sparaxis  pulcherrima  and 
Orontium  aquaticum.— If  “E.  M,  D.” 

read  Gardening  weekly  and  carefully  he  would 
not  have  needed  to  ask  any  question  concerning 
the  Sparaxis,  as  only  recently,  in  the  number 
for  Dec.  13  (p.  573),  in  answer  to  a query  con- 
cerning it,  an  article  appeared  dealing  with  its 
cultural  requirements,  and  it  was  stated  that 
the  degree  of  hardiness  in  this  plant  could  only 
be  considered  comparative.  If  “ E.  M.  D.” 
had  disclosed  his  residential  locality  I mi  ght 
have  assured  him  upon  the  point,  but  now  a'  1 1 
can  say  is  what  I said  before — that  in  southern 
and  western  gardens,  or  in  favoured  districts, 
the  plant  is  hardy,  and  looks  very  beautiful 
associated  with  Montbretias  among  choice 
shrubs,  such  as  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas. 
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Thus,  if  “E.  M.  D.”  resides  in  a favoured 
locality,  he  may  grow  the  plant  well  out-of- 
doors,  but  if  otherwise  he  must  protect  it  in 
winter  or  grow  it  under  glass,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  is  well  adapted,  and  is  a lovely  subject 
when  flowering  in  the  greenhouse  or  conserva- 
tory. Orontium  aquaticumis  a native  of  North 
America,  and  is  thoroughly  hardy.  It  is  a pure 
aquatic,  and  flourishes  freely  in  shallow  water 
upon  the  margin  of  river,  stream,  or  lake.  If 
such  are  not  forthcoming,  it  can  be  grown  in 
the  artificial  bog  garden,  but  the  wettest  spot 
that  this  affords  should  be  chosen.  It  is  a 
handsome  plant,  and  belongs  to  the  Arum 
family.  The  flowers  have  a peculiar  scent. 
They  are  produced  in  early  summer,  and  are 
densely  crowded  upon  a narrow  spadix  — 

TRUES  AND  SHRUBS. 

Liquid-manure  for  Hollies.— It  may 

not  be  generally  known  that  liquid-manure 
applied  to  the  roots  of  Holly-trees  during  the 
autumn  or  winter  months  will  do  much  towards 
giving  the  leaves  their  natural  green  colour 
where  any  plants  exist  which  have  got  into  a 
sickly  condition.  It  is  not  in  every  situation 
that  the  Holly,  even  the  common  variety,  will 
succeed.  I have  here  a hedge  of  this  sort, 
100  yards  long,  with  an  eastern  exposure. 
Somehow  the  leaves  have  always  been  of  a pale 
colour,  except  those  on  one  part  at  the  southern 
end,  which  is  sheltered.  The  soil  is  heavy  and 
freely  mixed  with  chalk,  but  whether  it  is  the 
presence  of  this  which  accounts  for  the  pale 
colour  of  the  leaves  or  the  exposed  position  I 
cannot  say.  During  a few  dry  days  in  October 
a thorough  soaking  from  the  stable  tank  was 
given  to  the  roots,  and  since  then  a gradual 
change  has  come  over  the  foliage,  which  is  now 
assuming  a deep-green  colour.  I propose  to 
repeat  the  dose  during  the  month  of  March 
just  before  growth  commences. — S. 

2844.— Mistletoe  berrying.- 1 do  not 

know  of  anything  that  “ B.  Harris  ” can  do  to 
make  his  Mistletoe  produce  berries.  He  says  it 
is  several  years  old,  but  does  not  say  how  much 
growth  it  has  made  during  the  time,  so  that  it 
is  quite  possible  that  it  is  not  yet  strong  enough 
to  berry,  and  the  only  alternative  is  to  wait. 
Mistletoe  is  by  no  means  a fast-growing  subject, 
and  several  years  must  elapse  in  most  cases 
before  it  attains  to  fruiting  strength.  If,  how- 
ever, the  plant  is  strong  enough  to  fruit,  and 
does  not,  it  may  be  a male  plant.  The  Mistle- 
toe is  said  by  botanists  to  be  both  disecious  and 
monaecious — that  is  to  say,  in  the  first  case  male 
and  female  flowers  are  borne  upon  different 
plants  ; and  in  the  second  case  the  two  kinds 
of  flowers,  though  separate  and  distinct,  are 
found  upon  the  same  plant.  If  “ B.  Harris  ” 
has  more  than  one  plant  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
all  are  males,  and  I am  inclined  to  believe  that 
ray  first  surmise— namely,  insufficient  age— is 
the  real  cause  of  non-fruiting.  He  may  rest 
assured  that  it  does  fruit  freely  enough  upon 
the  Apple-tree,  as  tons  of  the  parasite,  laden 
with  berries,  are  cut  from  the  Herefordshire 
orchards  each  season. — A.  H. 

2852.— Transplanting  shrubs.— Do  not 

disturb  either  of  the  subjects  named  till  April. 
They  will  do  well  in  a western  aspect.  Take 
cuttings  of  the  young  wood  getting  a little  firm 
in  August  or  September,  and  plant  them  under 
glass.  The  Hydrangeas  will  root  best  with  a 
little  bottom-heat ; but  the  Escallonias  will  do 
under  a hand-light  or  in  a cold  frame,  placed 
in  a shady  position. — E.  H. 

Rhododendrons  may  be  safely  moved  at 

the  end  of  March,  I should,  however,  prefer  to 
wait  until  the  middle  of  April  before  I moved 
the  other  subjects  mentioned.  You  may  safely 
plant  the  Escallonias  and  Hydrangeas  in  a rich, 
loamy  soil ; but  I cannot  say  if  Rhododendrons 
with  you — they  thrive  in  some 
kinds  of  loam.  I therefore  advise  you  to  try 
them  if  you  have  not  already  done  so.  You 
nmy  strike  cuttings  of  Hydrangeas  by  taking 
ott  the  tops  of  the  strongest  shoots  in  July,  and 
placing  them  in  pots  filled  with  sandy  soil,  and 
keeping  them  in  a shady  place  in  the  green- 
house. The  Escallonias  you  may  treat  in  the 
same  way. — J.  C.  C. 

2819. --Common  Alder.— The  Alder  may  be  rooted 
cuttings  firmly  in  a 
golden  variety  might  be  grafted 
or  budded  on  the  common  kind, E.  H,  ^ 


BUSH  HONEYSUCKLES— WEIGELAS. 

This  Weigelas  have  long  been  in  the  front  rank 
of  flowering  shrubs ; they  are  deservedly  popular 
everywhere,  being  elegant,  rapid  in  growth, 
and  beautiful  when  in  bloom.  There  is  now  a 
multitude  of  varieties,  the  originals  of  which 
are  W.  grandiflora,  known  also  as  VV.  amabilis  ; 
W.  rosea,  W.  floribunda,  and  W.  hortensis. 
Those  type  species  are  natives  of  China  and 
Japan,  whence  they  have  been  introduced 
within  the  last  forty  years.  They  have  been  so 
much  hybridised  that  the  original  kinds  are 
rarely  found  pure.  The  most  valuable  sorts 
have  sprung  from  W.  grandiflora,  which  has  the 
largest  flowers,  while  the  smaller  but  more 
numerously  - flowered  kinds  have  originated 
from  W.  rosea  and  W.  floribunda.  W. 
rosea,  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Fortune,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  free-flowering 
and  the  most  ornamental  of  the  genus.  Mr. 
Fortune  thus  describes  W.  rosea  : “ When  I 
first  discovered  this  beautiful  plant  it  was 
growing  in  a mandarin’s  garden  on  the  Island 
of  Chusan,  and  was  literally  loaded  with  its 
fine,  rose-coloured  flowers,  which  hung  in 
graceful  bunches  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
and  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Everyone  saw 


Flowers  of  Weigela  (Diervilla)  grandiflora. 


and  admired  the  beautiful  Diervilla,  which  was 
also  a great  favourite  with  the  old  Chinaman  to 
whom  the  place  belonged.  I immediately 
marked  it  as  one  of  the  finest  plants  of  Northern 
China,  and  determined  to  send  plants  of  it  home 
by  every  ship  until  I heard  of  its  safe  arrival.” 
The  golden-leaved  W.  Looymansi  aurea  is  a very 
fine  ornamental  shrub  that  usually  retains  its 
bright,  golden  foliage  through  the  season  ; and 
the  variegated-leaved  form  is  also  an  excellent 
kind.  Weigelas  should  never  be  crowded, 
their  proper  place  being  as  isolated  groups  on 
lawns  or  on  the  margins  of  shrubberies.  Where 
Weigelas  flourish  they  make  large,  symmetri- 
cally-shaped specimens  from  6 feet  to  10  feet 
high  and  as  much  in  diameter,  with  gracefully 
drooping  branches,  which,  even  when  leafless 
in  winter,  are  ornamental.  Attention  should 
be  paid  to  top-dressing  them  with  good  rich 
soil  annually,  and  to  pruning  them  well,  so  as 
to  retain  only  the  vigorous  stems  and  branches 
that  yield  the  finest  bloom.  Weigelas  are  now 
known  botanically  under  the  genus  Diervilla, 
which  also  includes  other  species,  D.  sessili- 
flora  and  D.  trifida,  from  North  America,  being 
among  them,  but  neither  of  these  are,  in  their 
present  stage,  to  be  recommended  for  general 
cultivation,  though  they  are  worth  planting  on 
account  of  the  bright  tints  of  their  autumn 
foliage.  Flowers  of  W.  grandiflora  form  the 
subject  of  the  annexed  illustration.  G. 


2787.— Plants  beneath  Weeping  Blm- 
trees.— I would  advise  “New  Start  ” to  plant 
hardy  bulbs  under  his  Elm-trees,  for  Snowdrops, 
Aecmites,  Crocus,  Daffodils,  and  others  of  that 
kind  succeed  a,dmirably  when  planted  under 
trees,  and  then,  if  left  undisturbed  for  years,  they 
come  up  with  increased  vigour  and  in  greatly 
increased  numbers  every  year.  They  make  a fine 
display  while  the  trees  are  bare,  and  the  foliage 
will  cover  the  soil  until  the  leaves  get  fully  out 
on  the  trees,  when  they  will  naturally  die  away 
and  the  bulbs  go  to  rest.  During  summer  it 
would  be  best  to  leave  the  soil  entirely  undis- 
turbed.—J.  G.  H. 

2855.  — Clematis  not  flowering.  — I 

think  your  case  only  requires  patience.  If  the 
plant  makes  good  growth,  and  you  do  not  cub 
it  down  in  the  winter,  I see  no  reason  why  the 
plant  shonld  not  flower  if  your  position  is  warm 
enough  for  it,  as  it  appears  you  have  seen  a 
similar  arrangement  in  a satisfactory  condition. 
I,  however,  have  not  seen  any  of  the  lanuginosa 
type,  either  making  good  growth  or  producing 
flowers  away  from  a wall.  Give  your  plant  one 
more  season  s trial,  and  if  it  does  not  flower 
then  it  will  be  quite  safe  to  conclude  that  the 
growth  does  not  get  hardened  sufficiently  to 
produce  blossoms.— J.  C.  C. 

2622.  Mistletoe  on  tlie  Oak, — Some  of  the  readers 
of  Gardenino  will  doubtless  be  interested  to  know  that 
there  is  at  the  present  day  Mistletoe  growing  on  an  Oak- 
tree  in  Kentchurch-park,  Herefordshire.  The  tree  is 
apparently  about  30  years  old,  and  the  Mistletoe  is  grow- 
ing on  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  It  has  existed  on  it  for  the 
last  seven  years  to  my  knowledge.— A.  O.  Davies,  Gardens, 
Kentchurch  Court,  Pontrilas  RtS.O.  ■ 

2757.— Training  a liedg^.— The  proper 

way  to  grow  and  preserve  a hedge,  so  that  it  be 
not  bare  and  leggy  at  the  bottom,  is  to  make  and 
keep  it  broad  at  the  base  and  narrow  at  the  top. 
So  when  the  hedge  is  planted  care  should  be 
taken  that  there  shall  be  room  for  the  future 
lateral  extension  of  the  same,  and  at  each  pruning 
the  proper  proportion  between  height  and 
breadth  of  base  should  be  maintained.  Un- 
happily, the  general  practice  is  just  the  opposite 
of  this.  Whilst  the  hedge  is  allowed  to  grow 
upwards,  and  get  broad  at  the  top,  it  is  kept 
cut  in  hard  at  the  base ; by  this  means  what 
little  is  left  is  robbed  of  light  and  of  its  due 
amount  of  nourishment.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
it  sickens  and  eventually  dies.  Everywhere  we 
see  evergreens  naked  at  the  bottom.  No  amount 
of  careful  and  skilful  pruning  at  the  onset  can 
obviate  this.  As  the  plant  grows  the  more 
vigorous  and  better  placed  shoots  will  be  sure  to 
over-shadow  those  less  favourably  circumstanced, 
and  divert  to  themselves  their  supply  of  sap. 
If  we  look  among  the  foliage  of  vigorously  grow- 
ing shrubs  we  shall  be  sure  to  see  a quantity  of 
dead  twigs  that  have  been  thus  smothered  and 
starved  off,  and  among  the  underwood  we  shall 
come  across  plenty  of  dead  branches  that  have 
come  to  grief  in  a similar  manner.  Two  obvious 
conclusions  here  suggest  themselves.  1.  That 
in  cutting  back  shrubs  with  a view  to  improve 
their  appearance  at  the  base,  it  is  folly  to  expect 
that  shoots  will  break  and  flourish  far  below  the 
points  of  severance.  2.  That  the  best  form  to 
give  a shrubbery  of  any  considerable  height,  that 
it  shall  present  no  naked  parts  to  the  observer, 
is  a regular  slope  downwards  from  back  to  front. 
— L,  0.  K. 

HINTS  ON  STOKING. 

Although  such  an  apparently  simple,  not  to  say 
vulgar  matter,  yet  there  is  an  art  in  stoking, 
as  in  everything  else,  and  a little  skill,  or  even 
common  sense,  brought  to  bear  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fires  will  render  the  maintenance 
of  a proper  temperature  in  the  greenhouse  com- 
paratively easy  and  economical.  A recent  note 
in  Gahdenino  called  attention  to  the  necessity 
of  having  a nice  bright  fire  when  banking  up 
for  the  night.  This  is  an  important  point,  but 
I should  have  thought  that  the  folly  of  piling 
a lot  of  fresh  fuel,  ashes,  &c  , upon  a very  low 
or  dull  fire  would  have  been  a too  self-evident 
fact  to  call  for  notice.  Such  a proceeding  is  as 
likely  as  not  to  cause  the  fire  to  go  out  alto- 
gether, especially  when  the  draught  is  stopped, 
or  nearly  so,  at  the  same  time,  and  whenever 
there  is  any  doubt  about  the  matter  I always 
make  a point  of  letting  the  fire  draw  up  for  a 
short  time  before  closing  the  damper.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  fire  is  too  strong  at  banking- 
up  time  there  is  a danger  of  its  burning  out 
altogether  before  morning,  when  the  pipes  or 
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flues  may  become  cold  and  damage  result.  Kvery 
furnace  or  boiler  has  its  peculiarities  of  draught, 

&c  , and  with  these  it  is  necessary  to  become 
fully  acquainted  before  it  is  possible  to  manage 
it  properly.  Another  point  of  much  consequence 
is  to  keep  the  bars  perfectly  “ clean  i.e.,  free 
from  clinkers  and  dust.  It  is  astonishing  what 
a difference  this  often  makes  in  the  heat 
developed  in  the  pipes  or  flues.  When  the 
bars  are  clogged  or  caked  with  clinkers,  as  they 
are  very  apt  to  become  when  the  fire  is  pushed 
at  all  in  severe  weather,  no  matter  how  large  or 
strong  the  fire  is,  the  pipes  will  not  heat  pro- 
perly. I once  had  two  span-roofed  houses 
worked  by  a small  saddle  boiler — rather  too 
small,  in  fact,  for  its  work— with  water-way 
end  and  two  side  openings  into  the  flues.  It 
worked  well,  I noticed,  for  a lime  after  the  fire 
was  newly  lit ; but  when  I complained  about 
the  temperature  being  too  low  in  the  houses 
several  times  my  foreman  said  that  he  could  not 
get  the  pipes  hot.  “You  may  poke  away  all 
day,  and  make  as  big  a fire  as  you  like,”  he 
said,  “ and  they  won’t  get  hot.”  So  I took  the 
matter  in  hand  myself  one  da,y,  and  with  the 
rake  first  pushed  all  the  fire  in  front  right  to 
the  back,  scraping  the  bars  quite  clean,  then 
pulled  all  the  fire  forward,  and  removed  every 
scrap  of  dust  and  clinker  from  the  back  of  the 
furnace,  and  lastly  spread  the  fire  evenly  all 
over,  and  added  some  fresh  fuel.  This  is  the 
right  way  to  clean  a fire,  and  after  that  the 
pipes  heated  fast  enough.  So  I made  a rule  of 
having  the  operation  repeated  twice  every  day, 
and  had  no  more  trouble.  With  the  same 
amount  of  fire,  if  the  fire-bars  are  clean,  one  can 
set  twice  the  heat  in  most  instances. 

“ B.  C.  R. 

HARDY  HYACINTHS. 

Amongst  early  bulbs  Hyacinthus  azureus  takes 
a first  place,  and  when  it  can  be  had  in  quantity, 
which  should  not  be  long,  considering  its  rate 
of  increase,  it  will,  doubtless,  be  largely  grown 
both  as  a pot  and  outdoor  bulb.  Though  on 
first  acquaintance  somewhat  like  the  (trape 
Hyacinth,  the  vivid  colour  of  its  flowers,  the 
retlexed  segments,  &c.,  mark  it  at  once  as  a 
superior  plant.  It  can  be  grown  with  ease  in 
ordinary  garden-soil,  and  the  seeds  when  ripe 
can  be  sown  around  the  clump,  where  they  will 
germinate  as  freely  as  in  pots  or  pans  in  the 
frames.  Amongst  the  many  beautiful  hardy 
bulbs  of  the  Hyacinth  class  in  cultivation  at  the 
present  time  none  can  be  compared  with  Hya- 
cinthus azureus.  It  is  not  only  beyond  all 
doubt  perfectly  hardy  and  amenable  to  ordinary 
culture,  but  it  is  one  of  the  earliest,  as  well  as 
the  most  charming,  of  our  early  spring  flowers. 
Indeed,  one  of  its  chief  charms  lies  in  the  fact 
of  its  producing  its  numerous  dense  heads  of 
pretty  azure  blooms  long  before  we  have  eeased 
to  expect  heavy  falls  of  snow.  Many  a time 
have  1 gone  in  quest  of  flowers  when  the  ground 
was  white  with  its  winter  covering  and  have 
only  been  able  to  obtain  flowers  of  this  and 
some  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses.  In  the  case  of 
a dwarf  bulb  of  this  kind  flowering  so  early  a 
handlight  or  bell-glass  is  simply  placed  over 
the  clump  on  the  approach  of  a storm,  taking 
the  cover  off  when  all  danger  is  past.  The 
flowers  stand  any  amount  of  frost  without  injury, 
and  it  is  only  the  chance  of  their  being  broken 
with  snow  that  renders  a covering  necessary. 
H.  azureus  is  one  of  those  half-way  types  that 
one  finds  so  often  in  the  Lily  order.  It  has  the 
habit,  appearance,  and  many  of  the  eharacters 
of  a Muscari,  with  the  campanulate  flowers  of 
a Hyacinth.  In  the  one  case  the  mouth  of  the 
flowers  is  eontracted  ; in  the  other  they  are  re- 
flexed and  Campanula-like,  and  so  much  resemble 
those  of  a Muscari  that  Baker,  in  Trimen’s 
“Journal  of  Botany,”  1874,  describes  it  as  M. 
lingulatum.  It  is  a comparatively  new  plant, 
which  may  account  for  its  rarity  in  gardens.  It 
was  first  brought  to  the  Vienna  Botanic  Garden 
by  Kotschy  in  1856,  and  it  was  some  years  after 
before  it  was  in  cultivation  in  England.  Wild 
specimens  were  again  gathered  on  the  Carania- 
nian  Taurus  by  Mr.  Elwes,  and  on  the  Cilician 
Taurus  by  Mrs.  Danford,  who  has  been  the 
means  of  introducing  many  rare  and  beautiful 
bulbs  and  plants.  Its  comparative  scarcity  is 
not  a little  surprising,  considering  its  usefulness 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  may  be  increased 
if  the  bulbs  are  allowed  to  break  up,  and  also 
by  means  of  seeds,  which  it  ripens  in  the 


greatest  abundance.  It  seems  rather  curious 
that  the  hybridists  have  not  tried  their  skill 
here,  as  a kind  with  flowers  the  size  of  those  of 
an  ordinary  Hyacinth  with  the  colour  and  hardi- 
ness of  H.  azureus  (a  reasonable  conclusion) 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  of  our 
time.  The  bulb  is  whitish,  round,  an  inch  or  so 
in  diameter,  producing  in  great  abundance 
stolons  or  bulbils  from  the  base  ; the  leaves,  in 
number  from  six  to  eight  to  a bulb,  are  broad, 
strap-shaped,  erect,  glaucous,  and  deeply 
channelled  down  the  face ; the  flower-heads 
dense,  conical,  upper  flowers  sky-blue,  eampanu- 
late,  the  lower  deep  azure-blue,  and  larger  than 
those  of  the  ordinary  Grape  Hyacinth.  It  is  an 
excellent  subject  for  the  rock  garden,  and  even 
in  situations  where  it  gets  densely  shaded  by 
overhanging  plants,  &c.,  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  months,  we  have  had  it  in  the 
greatest  perfection. 

H.  AMETHYSTiNUS,  though  nearly  related  to 
H.  azureus,  is  quite  different,  and  flowers  a 
month  later,  and  at  a time  when  there  is  a 
dearth  of  flowers  of  this  description  in  the  hardy 
bulb  garden.  It  is  one  of  the  very  old  plants, 
and  although  cultivated  by  Miller  as  1759,  it 
was  until  reeently  a comparatively  scarce  plant. 
The  great  mistake  with  a bulb  like  this  is  to 
have  two  or  three  or  even  a dozen  in  a clump. 
Instead  of  the  dozen  it  should  be  grown  by  the 
hundred,  and  no  grander  sight  can  well  be 
imagined  than  a large  sheet  of  this  graceful 
Hyacinth,  with  its  loose  racemes  of  vivid 
amethyst  flowers.  It  is  a native  of  Spain  and 
Italy,  and  therefore  perfectly  hardy.  Its 
pleasing  flowers  are  produced  in  May  and  J une, 
when  there  is  little  chance  of  their  being  dis- 
figured by  frosts,  &c.  The  leaves  are  narrow, 
as  long  or  longer  than  the  flowering-stems,  and 
of  a soft-green. 

H.  ORiENTALis. — This  is  said  to  be  the  parent 
of  all  the  garden  Hyacinths  in  cultivation,  and 
perhaps  belongs  rather  to  the  florist  department 
than  the  one  we  are  treating  of.  The  types  of 
the  garden  and  Roman  Hyacinths,  or  at  least  as 
near  as  possible  to  their  original  forms,  are  in 
cultivation  at  the  present  time,  but  so  inferior 
to  the  varieties  we  now  grow  that  no  one  would 
care  to  have  them.  The  varieties  are  albulus 
and  provincialis. 

H.  Rom  ANUS  is,  pei’haps,  the  least  beautiful 
of  the  hardy  kinds,  and  unless  in  large  collec- 
tions is  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  growing. 
The  flowers  are  dirty-white  or  pale-blue,  scent- 
less and  produced  in  May.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  in  cultivation  in  Gerard’s  time.  D. 


DELPHINIUMS  AND  HERBACEOUS 
PHLOXES  FROM  SEED. 

I AM  writing  for  the  purpose  of  recommending 
the  practice  of  raising  the  foregoing  flowers 
from  seed.  I know  that  it  will  be  objected  that 
the  practice  is  scarcely  required,  because  there 
are  now  so  many  fine  varieties  of  each  in  culti- 
vation that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  improve 
them,  and  therefore  it  is  a work  of  supereroga- 
tion to  attempt  to  raise  seedlings.  My  reply  is 
that,  notwithstanding  what  has  just  been  stated, 
the  practice  is  a very  pleasing  and  interesting 
one,  full  of  surprises,  with  an  amount  of  uncer- 
tainty about  the  results  that  makes  the  work 
positively  fascinating.  One  never  knows  what 
floral  gem  may  come  from  a batch  of  seeds,  but 
every  raiser  of  seedlings  should  save  seed  only 
from  the  very  best  varieties,  so  as  to  make  it 
probable  that  high-class  flowers  would  result. 
Seed  of 

Herbaceous  Phloxes  and  Delphiniums 
should  be  earefully  gathered,  dried,  and  kept 
in  closely-corked  bottles,  because  both  soon  lose 
their  germinating  force  if  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
shere  or  allowed  to  become  damp.  Both  will 
germinate  best  in  the  open  ground,  and  the  best 
method  of  sowing  is  to  make  a ridge  about 
4 inches  in  height,  draw  a drill  along  it,  and 
sow  the  seeds  in  spring,  covering  to  the  depth  of 
3 inches  or  so.  In  about  two  months  the  seeds 
will  germinate,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are 
large  enough  they  should  be  planted  out  in  the 
nursery  beds,  where  they  will  flower  the  second 
year.  The  foregoing  directions  apply  to  both 
Phloxes  and  Delphiniums.  The  beauty  and 
duration  of  the  herbaceous  Phlox  as  a border 
plant  are  universally  acknowledged.  A selection 
of  bold  and  showy,  as  well  as  strong-growing, 
varieties  will  be  found  in  A.  F.  Barron,  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  Flora  McNab, 


Gloire  de  Neuilly,  George  Grieve,  John  Forbes, 

J.  K.  Lord,  Mad.  Marie  Saisson,  Mad.  Bonneau, 
Marchioness  of  Lome,  Mrs.  Turner,  Perfection, 
Star  of  Bath,  Souvenir  de  Berryer,  and  William 
Bull.  It  might  be  objected  that  most  of  the 
foregoing  are  old  varieties,  but  they  are  names  I ■ 
took  from  a collection  growing  in  the  open  air, 
and  it  doss  not  naturally  follow  that  they  are 
improved  upon  by  varieties  of  more  recent  date,  i 
It  is  superfluous  to  name  varieties  of  Delphi- 
niums, because  so  many  seedlings  are  raised  and 
named  everyyear ; but  such  remarkable  advances 
have  been  make  in  the  perennial  Larkspurs  of 
late,  that  I would  advise  anyone  to  get  a few  of 
the  newest  varieties  from  some  raiser  of  note, 
and  save  seed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  seedlings. 
Raisers  with  limited  space  at  command  should 
not  attempt  too  much.  It  is  better  to  raise  only 
fifty  seedlings  from  A really  good  strain  than  five 
hundred  from  an  indifferent  one.  D. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

ARUM  LILIES  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR  ALL 
THE  YEAR. 

This  Lily  possesses  many  claims  to  the  lover  of 
a garden,  as  few  plants  will  bear  such  varied 
treatment.  I have  seen  the  roots  shaken  out  of 
the  pots,  and  left  out  in  full  sun  without  the 
least  bit  of  soil  or  covering  for  weeks  in  summer. 
When  taken  up  and  potted  in  autumn  they  grow 
as  well  as  ever.  This  Lily  is  often  met  with  in 
hothouses,  being  forced  in  a very  high  tempera- 
ture. Last  winter  when  visiting  a friend  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bath,  I observed  he  had  some 
pots  of  this  Lily  standing  in  hot-water  troughs 
in  a temperature  of  75  degs.  to  85  degs. , in  order 
to  obtain  the  blooms  by  a given  date.  The 
plants  seemed  to  enjoy  their  hot-water  treat- 
ment very  well,  and  the  blooms  were  obtained  in 
time.  It  is  as  a plant  for  open  ponds  and  tanks 
that  I wish  to  draw  attention  to  it  here.  In 
these  gardens  several  clumps  have  been  standing 
unharmed  in  running  water  in  two  different 
positions  during  the  whole  of  last  winter.  One 
position  is  a north  one,  the  other  is  a small  pond 
in  the  centre  of  the  kitchen  garden  ; here  the 
water  is  continually  running  through  a pipe.  In  i 
both  situations  the  Lilies  are  planted  from 
12  inches  to  18  inches  deep.  Although  cut  to 
the  water-line  by  frost  they  came  up  again  in  , 
spring.  They  commenced  blooming  this  spring 
early  in  May,  and  I could  obtain  blooms  from 
them  during  the  whole  summer  till  destroyed 
by  frost  this  autumn.  The  blooms  are  not  so 
large  as  those  produced  from  highly-fed  plants 
in  pots,  but  still  they  are  very  useful.  There 
are  many  places  where  Callas  would  make  quite 
a distinct  and  beautiful  feature  if  planted  in 
water.  These  and  the  Water  Hawthorn  (Apono- 
geton)  associate  well  together.  I observed  this  ■ 
Lily  blooming  freely  in  the  open  in  December, 
1888,  at  Torquay.  Remarks  have  often  been 
made  of  late  in  Gardening  on  planting  out  and 
pot  culture  for  this  Calla.  My  experience  is 
that,  if  specimens  with  large  leaves  and  large 
flowers  are  required,  then  planting  out  is  the 
best ; but  if  a quantity  of  blooms  in  a small  space 
is  desired  then  single  crowns  should  be  grown  in 
pots.  D. 

2245.— Planting  Gladioli.— It  is  late,  but 
not  too  late,  to  plant  Gladiolus  Colvillei  alba  in 
pots.  They  will  not  flower  so  strongly  for  being 
kept  so  long  out  of  the  soil.  They  must  be 
kept  out  of  the  reach  of  frost,  as  it  is  important 
the  bulbs  should  make  all  the  progress  they  can 
now.  An  ordinary  greenhouse  or  a protected 
pit  will  suit  them  admirably.  G.  Brenchleyensis 
had  better  not  be  planted  until  the  beginning 
of  March,  or  the  corms  may  perish  with  damp 
and  cold  in  your  clay  soil. — J.  C.  C. 

2831.— Best  outdoor  Carnations.— No 
particular  type  of  Carnation  is  mentioned ; in 
that  case  flakes  and  bizarres  should  be  included. 
The  scarlet  bizarres  are  scarlet,  maroon,  and 
white  ; the  best  are  Robert  Houlgrave  and 
Robert  Lord ; crimson  bizarres.  Rifleman  and 
Harrison  Weir  : pink  and  purple  bizarres,  Sarah 
Payne  and  Purity  ; purple  flakes,  James  Douglas 
and  Squire  Whitbourn  ; scarlet  flakes.  Matador 
and  Alisemond  ; rose  flakes,  Thalia  and  Sybil. 
The  following  are  the  best  seifs  : Will  Threlfall 
and  Germania,  yellow;  The  Governor,  blush; 
Mrs.  Muir,  white ; Mrs.  R.  Hole,  apricot  colour  ; 
Mary  Morris  and  Rose  Celestial,  rose ; Coroner 
and  Dazzle,  scarlet : Purple  Emperor ; Prince 
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of  Orange  and  Agnes  Chambers,  edged  Picotees. 
Seeds  sown  in  March  next  will  not  flower  during 
the  present  season  ; they  will  flower  strongly 
next  year,  and  produce  a fine  display  in  the 
open  garden. — J.  D.  E. 

ROSETTE  MULLEINS  (RAMONDIAS). 

This  charming  genus,  which  a few  years  ago 
contained  only  one  species,  R.  pyrenaica,  in 
cultivation,  now  includes,  besides  the  beautiful 
variety,  a plate  of  which  wc  have  the  pleasure 
of  presenting  to  our  readers  with  the  present 
issue,  R.  Htldreichi,  R.  serbica,  and  R.  Natalife; 
the  two  last — I think,  found  in  Servia — are  new 
additions,  and  both  are  said  to  be  far  superior  to 
the  type  Considering  the  genus  as  it  is  best 
known  to  us  in  R.  pyrenaica  (see  illustration), 
it  hrs  long  since  thoroughly  established  itself  in 
our  gardens  as  a general  favourite,  and  wherever 
found  doing  well  is  invariably  pointed  out  with 
pride  by  the  cultivator  as  one  of  his  choicest 
pets.  Although  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  as 
striking  as  many  of  the  fine  Gentians  and  highly 
coloured  alpine  Primroses,  it  has  a distinct  and 
characteristic  habit  quite  its  own,  and,  more- 
over, never  fails  to  produce  an  abundance  of 
bloom  rarely  equalled  by  the  majority  of  the 
alpines  now  in  cultivation.  In  its  native  country, 
the  Pyrenean  Alps,  the  type  may  be  found 
luxuriating  in  almost  every  conceivable  position 
on  the 

Moss-grown  stones  so  peculiar  to  the  high 
Alps,  the  leaves  barely  above 
the  water  mark  of  the  mountain 
streams,  and  liable  at  every 
flood  to  be  entirely  deluged. 

We  also  see  it  on  almost  perpen- 
dicular cliffs,  inaccessible  even 
to  the  experienced  mountaineer, 
and  on  the  damp  flats  or  broad 
shelves,  taking  its  chance  in  the 
ofttimes  severe  struggle  for  ex- 
istence among  the  dense,  closely 
cropped  herbage  or  turf.  The 
most  curious  positions,  however, 
and  to  the  inexperienced  the 
least  desirable,  are  those  perpen- 
dicular rocks  fully  exposed  to 
the  broiling  sun,  and  although 
not  so  robust,  the  specimens  are 
equally  as  healthy  and,  if  any- 
thing, more  free  blooming.  If 
the  tourist  could  trace  these 
roots  he  would  soon  reveal  the 
secret  hidden  by  the  rocks  ; he 
would  find  the  small  fibres  of 
the  Ramondia  in  search  of 
moisture  in  the  cool  fissures 
several  feet  from  the  surface. 

Moisture  appears  to  be  one  of  the  essen- 
tials to  success  in  growing  the  Ramondia, 
and  our  very  best  cultivators  always  tell  us 
never  to  allow  the  plants  to  become  dry, 
winter  or  summer.  The  conditions  briefly 
described  above  are  not  impossible  of  imitation 
in  gardens,  as  a large  colony  on  the  new  rockery 
at  Kew  proves.  The  large  boulders  or  stones  are 
built  into  the  bank  slightly  inclined  downwards 
from  the  face,  a good  layer  of  turfy  peat  and  well- 
decayed  leaf-soil  being  placed  on  the  top,  when 
another  stone  may  be  built  in,  and  so  on.  It  is 
a very  good  plan  if  the  plants  are  large  enough 
to  build  them  in  as  the  work  proceeds.  The 
position  where  Ramondias  are  said  to  do  best 
is  where  they  receive  no  sun  between  six  in  the 
morning  and  four  in  the  afternoon.  This  could 
be  easily  managed  on  ordinary  rockeries.  R. 
pyrenaica  is  Verbascum  Myconi  of  the  old 
botanists,  and  Blew  Beare’s-ears  with  Borage- 
leaves  of  Parkinson— a curious  name,  but  not 
inapplicable  to  this  interesting  plant.  The 
Ramondias  have  been  found,  like  many  of  the 
Gesneriads,  to  be  easily  increased  by  leaves,  and 
when  properly  notched  and  layered  not  only  do 
they  form  abundance  of  roots,  but  also  young 
plants  wherever  the  notch  has  healed  over. 

We  have,  however,  hitherto  preferred  raising 
them  from  seed.  The  seedlings  undoubtedly 
grow  slowly,  but  in  three  or  four  years  at  the 
outside  they  will  be  found  ready  for  planting 
out  if  liberally  treated.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  as  soon  as  gathered,  the  tiny  seedlings 
being  pricked  off  as  soon  as  they  are  ready  to 
handle.  ^ 

V VAR.  ALBA  is  One  of  the  most 

beautiful  of  our  hardy  alpines.  This  variety. 


we  believe,  first  originated  with  Mr.  Otto 
Forster,  Lebenhof,  Austria.  He  says  the  flowers 
are  nearly  pure- white  when  opening,  and  it  is 
only  on  their  fading  that  they  assume  a rose  or 
pink  tinge.  It  blooms  more  freely,  is  more 
robust  in  habit  than  the  type,  and  is  altogether 
a more  desirable  subject  for  rockworks.  I have 
been  several  times  taken  in  with  the  white 
Ramondia,  many  of  the  plants  offered  being 
pale,  washy  forms,  inferior  in  every  way  to  the 
old  R.  pyrenaica,  and  all  this  has  helped  to 
throw  some  doubt  on  the  very  existence  of  a 
real  white  variety. 

R.  Natalia;,  represented  as  a new  species,  is 
said  to  be  by  far  the  most  abundant  bloomer  of 
the  genus.  I have  never  seen  it  in  flower,  and, 
judging  from  the  tiny  plants  imported,  I 
should  say,  if  anything,  it  is  a mere  geographi- 
cal form  of  R.  pyrenaica. 

R.  SERBICA,  though  included  in  Nyman’s 
“Conspectus  Florae  Europae,”  the  author  in  a 
foot-note  confesses  his  failure  to  distinguish  it 
from  R.  pyrenaica.  Pane,  the  author  of  the 
name,  says  flowers  five,  rarely  four,  the  corolla 
concave  and  widely  subcampanulate,  but  most 
stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  anthers, 
instead  of  being  yellow,  as  in  pyrenaica,  are 
blue. 

This  is  not  apparent  in  dried  specimens,  and 
we  must  take  the  author’s  statement  for  granted 
until  our  specimens  flower.  The  Continental 
growers  say  it  is  a luxuriant  grower  and  an 
abundant  bloomer.  R.  Heldreichi  has  at  last 


Ramondia  pyrenaica  in  flower. 

been  successfully  introduced  by  the  indefatigable 
Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  of  Baden-Baden,  and  we 
hope  we  shall  not  have  to  remain  long  in  doubt 
as  to  its  merits. 

FERNS. 


FILMY  FERNS  FOR  A SMALL  HOUSE— 
HYMENOPHYLLUMS. 

This  genus  of  Ferns  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of 
Trichomanes,  and  they  may  be  treated  in  just 
the  manner  recommended  for  Trichomanes ; 
indeed,  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the 
plants,  There  are  a host  of  these  kinds  as  well 
as  Trichomanes  which  I think  would  do  in  my 
friend’s  house,  but  I will  not  be  rash  and  com- 
mit  myself  to  them  ; it  is  only  laying  one’s-self 
open  when  there  is  no  need  for  it.  They  may 
be  obtained  from  the  same  parties  I named  last 
week,  and  they,  perhaps,  may  recommend  some 
other  kinds,  though  being  without  the  parti- 
cular  kind  named  on  the  order,  I forgot  when 
advising  the  growth  of  plants  on  short  stems  in 
my  former  article  to  recommend  the  growth  of 
plants  of  Todeasuperba  and  T.  hymophylloides. 
These  are  two  exquisite  Filmy  Ferns,  and  grow 
to  a large  size,  and  they  like  to  be  sprinkled 
overhead,  so  that  the  fronds  are  constantly 
moist.  This  must  be  done  in  a light  manner 
The  plants  must  not  be  drenched  ; it  keeps  too 
much  moisture  about,  and  causes  the  soil  to  be 
wet  and  soppy,  which  soon  renders  it  unfit  for 
the  roots  of  the  plants,  so  avoid  this. 

Hymenophyllum  aeruginosum.  — Fronds 
three  times  divided,  varying  from  .3  inches  to 
8 inches  or  9 inches  long.  Clothed  with  a 


coat  of  tawny  hairs.  It  is  found  usually  as  a 
pendent  species  either  from  trees  or  on  rocks. 
From  New  Zealand. 

H.  CAumciTLATiiM. — This  is  a charming 
species.  The  fronds  are  very  pellucid,  bright' 
green,  and  12  inches  to  18  inches  long.  Chili. 

H.  GRiSPATiiM. — This  species  clothes  the 
stems  of  Tree-Ferns  in  New  Zealand.  It  has 
broad  tripinnatfid  fronds.  These  are  bright- 
green  and  crisped,  the  footstalks  winged  ; very 
beautiful. 

H.  DEiwisstlM. — A truly  handsome  plant, 
having  much  the  appearance  of  the  Killarney 
Fern.  It  has  fronds  fully  18  inches  long,  finely 
cut,  and  bright  shining-green  in  colour.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  Filmy  Ferns  in  New  Zealand. 

H.  DiLATATHM,  a grand  species,  having 
fronds  from  1 foot  to  2 feet  in  length.  The 
stems  are  erect  and  winged,  the  fronds  are 
tripinnatifid,  broad,  very  pellucid,  and  light- 
green.  This,  I think,  is  the  largest  and  grandest 
of  all  the  species  from  New  Zealand. 

H.  ELABELLATUM.— This  is  a plant  found  in 
Tasmania,  having  fronds  about  a foot  long, 
twice  divided,  dense,  and  beautifully-bright 
shining  green. 

H.  ELEXUOSUM. — This  plant,  in  some  stages, 
greatly  resembles  H.  crispatum,  and,  indeed,  it 
is  closely  allied  to  that  plant,  I think ; but  it 
usually  grows  to  a larger  size,  and  the  fronds 
are  beautifully  waved  and  crisped.  New  Zea- 
land. 

H.  nitidum. — This,  by  some,  is  considered  a 
variety  only  of  demissum.  The  fronds  are  very 
like  that  species,  though  I have  never  seen  it  but 
its  character  was  well  defined,  the  segments 
being  narrower  and  the  divisions  more  distant. 
The  fronds  are  a foot  or  more  long,  and  bright- 
light  green.  It  comes  from  New  Zealand. 

H.  rucoiDES. — A plant  which  grows  very 
freely  on  the  mountains  of  Caraccas  and  Colum- 
bia. The  fronds  are  oblong,  acute  in  outline, 
some  9 inches  or  10  inches  long,  the  stem  not 
winged,  and  the  rhizome  is  creeping,  the  edges 
are  serrate,  and  the  colour  dull  green,  but  verv 
beautiful. 

H.  PECTINATGM. — This  is  a superb  plant,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  family.  The 
fronds  from  6 inches  to  9 inches  long,  the  pin- 
nules confined  to  one  side  of  the  rachis,  and  that 
on  the  upper  side,  and  thus  quite  comb-like, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  name.  It  is  a plant 
which  is  well  worth  searching  after.  I do  not 
think  it  has  ever  been  common  in  cultivation. 
Chili. 

H.  POLYANTHOs  is  a plant  widely  distributed. 

It  is  a pretty  Fern.  The  very  prettiest  form 
which  I have  seen  of  it  came  from  Trinidad.  A 
very  pretty  form  also  is  found  in  New  Zealand, 
to  which  I here  call  attention.  The  fronds  are 
some  6 inches  to  9 inches  long,  with  thin  wiry 
stalks,  three  times  divided,  and  dark  green. 

H.  PULCHERRiMUM,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a 
very  handsome  plant,  with  fronds  varying  from 
10  inches  to  18  inches  in  height.  These  are 
three  or  four  times  divided,  very  pellucid,  and 
pale-green.  It  comes  from  New  Zealand. 

H.  SCABRUM. — This  is  a superb  plant,  and  the 
finest  I have  ever  seen  were  some  specimens 
-;iven  me  by  Mr.  Watson,  of  St.  Albans,  which 
le  brought  home  with  him,  now  many  years  ago. 
The  fronds  18  inches  long,  and  it  is  said  to  attain 
to  2 feet,  deltoid  in  outline,  many  times  divided, 
and  deep-green.  The  stripes  clothed  with  hairs, 
hence  the  name.  New  Zealand. 

The  above  kinds  thrive  well  in  quite  a cool 
atmosphere,  and  a total  exclusion  from  the  sun’s 
rays,  in  a temperature  which  may  be  allowed  to 
fall  as  low  as  40  degs.;  but  in  the  summer  the 
heat  must  be  kept  down  by  extra  water  and  air. 
Some  kinds  which  will  grow  in  small  Wardian 
cases  on  the  front  stage  I will  give  at  another 
time.  J.  Jarvis. 

Dressing  for  boots.  — Perhaps  some  of  the 
readers  of  Gardenino  would  like  to  know  an  excellent  and 
cheap  waterproof  dressing  for  boots.  I have  used  it  for 
years,  but  do  not  think  I have  ever  seen  it  in  print : IJ  lb. 
boiled  Linseed-oil,  3 oz.  yellow  wax,  1 oz.  Canadian  Bal- 
sam. Melt  oil  and  wax  together  in  a pipkin  on  a stove,  and 
add  Balsam : stir,  and  when  dissolved  pour  into  a tin  or  jam- 
pot, Apply  cold,  with  a brush.  It  can  hardly  be  seen  on 
the  boots,  and  they  will  readily  take  blacking  after.— 

R.  A.  S. 

Our  readers  will  kitidly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to 
receive  for  engraving  any  suggestive  or  beautiful  photo- 
graphs of  plants  or  garden  scenes,  especially  of  gardens  ot 
a picturesque  character. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Qae8tlona.— Queries  <in<i  answers  are  inserted,  in 
G.^DK!iiNafre«  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  oj 
Gardenino,  $7,  Southampton-st.reet,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Pdblishbr. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardenins  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  (which,  with  the  exception  or  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


2875.— Best  twelve  Dahlias.— Will  someone  be 
good  enough  to  inform  me  the  names  of  the  best  12  Dahlias  ? 

— E Glover. 

2870.— Tomatoes  In  a cold  frame.— I should  be 
glad  to  know  how  to  groiv  Tomatoes  in  a cold  frame?— 

E.  M.  Vaughan. 

2877.— Best  yellow  Rose.— Will  anyone  kindly  tell 
me  which  would  be  the  best  yellow  Rose  to  plant  against  a 
house  facing  east? — P.  J.,  Olasgow. 

2878  —Plants  for  a verandah.— What  would  be 
the  best  plants  to  cover  a verandah  facing  north  ? I want 
something  that  will  grow  quickly.— F.  J.,  Olay/otv. 

2879. — Salads  for  exhibition.  — Will  someone 
please  to  lame  the  best  six  kinds  for  exhibition  purposes, 
to  be  ready  about  the  middle  of  July  ?— Jo.an.na  B siibury_ 

2880. — Field  mice  in  a greenhouse.  — These 
having  nearly  destroyed  some  hybrid  Primroses  and  other 
plants,  I should  very  much  like  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of 
them? — L.  W. 

2881  —Plants  for  a sunless,  cold  greenhouse. 

— Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  what  plants  will  grow  in 
a small,  cold  greenhouse,  facing  north,  which  gets  no  sun  ? 
-English  Ro.se. 

2882. — Oacti  for  a greenhouse.— Are  Cacti  suit- 
able lor  a small  greenhouse  with  Orchids?  If  so,  will 
someone  kindly  give  the  names  of  some  of  the  most 
suitable  ?— Shot. 

2333.— Pruning  shrubs,  &C.— Will  someone  kindly 
state  what  ii  the  proper  lime  to  prune  such  flowering 
shiubs  as  Berberis,  Cotoneaster,  Esoallonia,  and  also 
Cupressus  Lawaoniana  ? — A.  M. 

2884.— Chinese  Goodluck  Lilies.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  whether  these  bulbs  flower  again  the 
second  year,  and  what  treatment  they  require  after 
flowering  this  year?— Regina. 

2883, — Lilium  punctatum.— Will  anyone  kindly 
inform  me  how  to  cultivate  this  Lily?  What  treatment 
should  they  be  receiving  now?  When  should  they  be 
repotted,  and  in  what  compost?- M.  L.  H. 

2836.— Seeds  of  Rhododendron  chamaecis- 
tus.— Can  anyone  oblige  me  with  instructions  for  sowing 
seeds  of  this  Rhododendron,  and  let  me  know  how  long 
it  would  be  before  the  seedlings  bloom?— Somerset. 

2887. — Perns  from  India.- Will  anyone  kindly  in- 
form me  if  it  is  possible  for  me  to  have  Fern-roots  sent 
from  India  for  a greenhouse,  and  how  they  would  have  to 
be  packed,  &c.,  or  if  spores  would  grow?— Beginner. 

2888. — Michauxia  campanuloides.— Is  it  diffi- 
cult to  grow?  Is  it  not  a biennial?  Is  it  possible  to 
obtain  a plant  which  could  be  planted  in  the  spring,  so 
that  it  would  flower  in  the  coming  autumn  ? — Snapdragon. 

2889. — Iris  sisyrinchium.— I have  sent  me  some 
bulbs  of  Iris  sisyrinchium.  They  are  very  small.  May 
hey  be  planted  outdoors?  I have  a vinery,  which  I start 
in  January,  and  one  in  which  I use  heat  only  to  keep  out 
frost.— Somerset. 

2890.  -Christmas-tree.— I shall  be  glad  to  know  the 
name  of  a shrub  suitable  in  form  and  growth  for  a Christ- 
mas-tree ? One  that  may  be  grown  in  a 10-inch  or  12-inch 
pot,  and  would  not  outgrow  its  purpose  for  two  or  three 
years.— West  Cornwall. 

2891.  — A Mushroom-shed. — Will  someone  be  kind 
enough  to  recommend  the  best  kind  of  unbeated  shed  for 
Mushrooms,  and  state  the  probable  cost  of  building  the 
same  per  100  feet  run,  and  also  state  if  a proflt  could  be 
got  by  growing  them  so? — W.  Q. 

2892. — Pruning  a Marechal  Niel  Rose,  &c.— 
Will  someone  kindly  give  me  a little  information  on  and 
what  time  to  prune  a large  Marechal  Niel  Bose  a cold 
house  ? I might  also  say  it  has  the  mildew  on  What 
is  the  best  remedy? — Marshall. 

2893.  — Outdoor  Gourds. — Will  someone  kindly  give 
the  names  of  six  small  ornamental  Gourds  suitable  to  grow 
outdoors  after  being  raised  in  heat,  the  fruit  of  which  would 
do  to  ornament  rooms  ? Such  kinds  as  the  Orange  and  flat 
Btriped  are  what  I want. — Somerset. 

2894. — Mistletoe  on  an  Apple-tree.— Will  anyone 
kindly  give  me  instructions  how  to  insert  the  berries  of 
Mistletoe  in  an  Apple-tree,  and  will  the  berries  require 
anything  done  to  them?  I set  some  berries  in  an  Apple- 
tree  three  years  ago,  but  have  not  been  successful. — 
J.  B.  B. 

2893.— Climbing  Roses  for  a wall.— Will  some- 
one kindly  inform  me  the  names  of  the  quickest-growing 
and  best  climbing  Roses  for  a wall  that  only  gets  sun  from 
2.30  p.m.  till  5.30  p.m.,  and  if  I can  get  them  about 
6 feet  or  7 feet  high,  and  what  price  should  they  be? — E. 
Glover, 


2896. — Peaches  on  the  back  wall  of  a vinery. 

— 1 have  a large,  cool  vinery,  18  yards  long,  the  back  wall 
of  which  is  bare  for  2 yards  up.  Could  I grow  some 
Peaches  there,  and  if  so,  what  are  the  beat  for  bearing  and 
quality?  The  Vines  on  the  roof  are  7 feet  apart,  so  there  is 
plenty  of  light  on  the  back  wall. — A.  B.  J. 

2897. — Rabbits  gnawing  Apple-trees.— I have 
a dozen  Apple-trees  planted  this  autumn,  and  the  rabbits, 
before  we  found  it  out,  have  eaten  the  bark  off  all  round 
to  the  height  of  IS  inches.  What  can  I do  to  help  the  sap 
to  rise  in  the  spring?  I do  not  wish  to  lose  my  fine  trees, 
if  possible.  Can  anyone  help  me? — W.  A.  C. 

2898. — Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  in  a small 
greenhouse. — I am  having  a small  greeenhouse  erected. 

I want  to  grow  a small  quantity  of  Tomatoes  and  Cucum- 
bers in  it.  Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  best  method 
of  heating  the  same,  and  what  temperature  it  will  require, 
and  also  best  manure  for  the  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  ?— 
Tipton. 

2899  —Growing  Mistletoe.— Will  any  reader  of 
Gardening  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  how  I should 
proceed  to  insert  the  berries  of  the  Mistletoe  in  an  Apple- 
tree  ? Also  the  proper  time  ? Are  the  berries  ripe  which 
are  generally  bought  at  Christmas  for  decoration,  as  I do 
not  know  of  any  growing  near  here  where  I could  get 
them  ?— J.  M. 

2900. — A border  of  Pinks.- 1 am  desirous  of  having 
a border  of  sweet-scented,  non-bursting  Pinks,  and  shall 
be  obliged  if  anyone  can  recommend  a kind  to  me  that  will 
quickly  form  a dense  carpet  border,  and  supply  a lot  of 
good-quality  flowers?  I have  a fancy  for  Mrs.  Sinkins  ; 
but  a friend  of  mine  tells  me  it  often  bursts  its  calyx. — 

0.  W.  Smith. 

2901. — Sowing  and  growing  Tomatoes.— Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  the  best  time  to  sow  Tomato-seeds, 
and  how  to  grow  them  all  through  the  season  ? I want  to 
have  them  up  one  side  of  a span-roofed  greenhouse,  10  feet 
by  8 feet,  which  is  well  situated  for  catching  the  sun. 
Please  also  say  which  are  the  best  kinds  for  me  to  grow  ? 

— New  Beginner. 

2902. — Gathering  Mistletoe-berries.— I shall  be 
obliged  if  someone  will  instruct  me— first.  At  what  stage 
Mistletoe-berries  should  be  gathered  for  seed  ? And  second. 
The  manner  of  sowing  them  on  the  trees  ? The  sort  I wish 
to  reproduce  are  coloured  varieties  from  above,  so  that 
they  would  have  to  be  dried  and  packed  to  travel  by  post. 

— VV ALTER  E.  King. 

2903. — Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  Begonias 
for  exhibition. — Will  anyone  kindly  give  the  names 
of  best  kinds,  with  hints  as  to  culture  for  an  exhibition  the 
middle  of  September,  three  Pelargoniums,  any  colour,  and 
three  scarlet  ditto  ? Also  three  single  Tuberous  Begonias 
for  class  —three  plants  of  any  kind  in  bloom  ? At  what  date 
should  I cease  removing  flower-buds? — Alonsoa. 

2904. — Arrangement  of  a flower-border.— I 
have  a garden  50  feet  long,  with  a walk  down  tne  centre, 
where  I intend  to  grow  vegetables.  Three  feet  on  each 
side  is  set  apart  for  a flower-border.  I shall  feel  greatly 
obliged  if  someone  will  give  me  a few  instructions  how 
best  to  plant  the  same  for  out  flowers  and  button-holes? 
The  aspect  is  open,  and  the  soil  light.— Flower  Border. 

2905. — Roses  in  pots.— I have  ordered  half  a-dozen 
pot  Roses,  including  Mardohal  Niel,  Marie  Van  Houcte, 
The  Bride,  Grace  Darling,  &o.,  which  I expect  will  arrive 
immediately  the  weather  breaks.  Will  “ J.  C.  C.”  kindly 
tell  me  how  I should  treat  them  to  have  them  in  bloom  at 
Easter?  Also  what  white  flowers  I can  have  in  bloom 
early  in  May  for  button-holes  in  a small  greenhouse?- 
J.  M. 

2906. - Heating  a glass-house,  &C.— I am  think- 
ing of  adding  to  my  house  (situated  in  a western  suburb  of 
London)  a bath-room  and  a glass-house  for  plants,  both  of 
which  would  be  on  the  first  floor.  I want  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  I could  arrange  the  pipes  so  as  to  heat  the  glass- 
house as  well  as  to  supply  hot-water  to  the  bath  ? The 
hot  water  would  be  supplied  from  the  kitchen,  which  is 
on  the  ground  floor.  Any  suggestions  would  oblige. — 
OSANTE. 

2907. — Heating  a greenhouse.— I have  a span- 
roofed  green-house,  running  east  and  west,  heated  with  a 
flue,  the  fire  being  at  the  north-west  end.  I think  of 
building  another  span-roofed  house,  running  north  and 
south,  joining  the  first  about  4 feet  by  the  side  of  the  fire. 
Is  there  any  boiler  or  any  means  of  heating  house  No.  2 
from  the  fire  of  No.  1,  No.  2 to  be  the  coolest,  which  would 
be  about  13  feet  by  12  feet.  The  fire-hole  of  No.  1 is  about 
2 feet  square  by  14  feet  high. — L.  J. 

2908.  —Tomatoes  in  an  unheatod  green- 
house.— Will  Mr.  “B.  C.  R.  ” kindly  inform  me  when 
the  seed  for  these  must  be  sown  in  heat,  and  when  to  be 
planted  in  a bed  near  the  side  of  the  house  facing  south  ? 
The  glass  side  of  the  house  is  glazed  nearly  to  the  ground, 
and  the  bed  inside  is  constructed  with  a 9-inch  board 
around  it,  placed  a foot  from  the  side,  and  filled  with  soil, 
with  room  for  the  roots  to  work  under  and  into  a bed 
outside.  Locality,  Derbyshire.— W.  W. 

2909. — Saving  Carnation-seed.— Will  “J.  G., 
Hereford,”  who  wrote  the  interesting  article  on  Carnations 
in  Gardening,  Dec.  27th,  kindly  enlighten  me  as  to  the 
saving  of  seed  ? I only  once  succeeded  in  obtaining  well- 
developed  seeds.  The  pods  swell  and  look  hopeful,  but  on 
opening  them  when  ripe  the  seeds  had  shrivelled,  or  dis- 
appeared. Fearing  earwigs,  I tried  some  plants  in  the 
greenhouse,  but  with  no  better  success.  Any  hints  will 
greatly  oblige— A Lover  of  Carnations. 

2910. — Stuff  for  lath-staging.  — Will  someone 
kindly  advise  me  what  is  the  best  stuff  to  put  on  lath 
staging  in  houses  which  are  heated  with  hot  water,  the 
pipes  running  about  18  inches  below  the  staging?  One 
house  is  kept  to  between  40  degs.  and  55  degs.,  the  other, 
which  is  used  principally  for  Orchids,  varies  from  50  degs. 
to  65  degs.  I am  now  trying  Coooa-nut-flbre,  but  am  told 
it  will  not  answer,  as  it  soon  gets  sodden  and  sour,  and 
that  small  coal,  ordinary  gravel,  or  spar  is  the  best.— John 
Payne. 

2911. — Orchids  for  beginners.— Will  anyone  in- 
form me  of  the  names  of  Orchids  suitable  for  a beginner 
who  knows  absolutely  nothing  of  their  treatment?  I have 
a small  greenhouse  fitted  up  over  an  ante-room,  10  feet  by 
5 feet.  During  the  past  severe  weather  temperature  was 
about  40  degs  by  use  of  a Rippingille  oil-stove.  I should 
prefer  something  of  an  evergreen  character  as  near  as 


possible,  and  being  such  a small  house,  of  a dwarf  nature, 
would  a couple  of  dozen  be  too  many  to  risk  for  a start?— 
Shot. 

2912. — Plants  losing  their  leaves.— I have  a 
greenhouse,  12  feet  by  8 feet,  and  it  is  heated  by  a paraffin- 
oil  stove.  I notice  that  all  the  new  leaves  that  spring  forth 
on  the  plants  turn  brown  at  the  edges,  dry  up,  and  fall 
off,  as  do  the  old  ones  also.  Can  anyone  please  to  tell  me 
the  cause  of  this  ? They  are  principally  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
but  Maiden-hair  Fern  fronds  turn  brown  as  well.  Tem- 
perature about  50  degrees.  Would  it  be  likely  to  be  the 
stove  (a  paraffin-oil  one),  or  not  having  sutfloient  air  this 
cold  weather  ?— S.  A.  S. 

2913. — Ringing  frujt-trees.— Will  some  expe- 
rienced person  kindly  inform  me  whether  making  an 
incision  in  the  bark  of  pyramid  and  espalier  Apple,  Pear, 
and  Cherry-trees  would  cause  fruitfulness,  and  will  it 
answer  as  well  as  root-pruning  ? If  so,  when  and  how 
should  the  operation  ba  performed  ? The  trees  make  very' 
strong  growth  each  season,  but  produce  scarcely  any 
blossom,  except  the  Cnerries,  which  flower  abundantly  ; 
but  they  nearly  all  drop  off.  The  soil  is  rather  stiff,  and 
the  garden  much  exposed. — ^Anxious. 

2914. — Chrysanthemums  indoors  and  out.— 
Will  someone  who  understands  growing  Chrysanthemums 
answer  the  following?  I have  a span-roofed  greenhouse, 

14  feet  by  9 feet,  heated  to  40  degs.  in  cold  weather.  Also 
a north  fence,  4 feet  high,  which  I intend  to  hang  frame- 
lights  on.  They  reach  15  feet  by  4 feet.  I also  wish  to 
grow  a few  early  plants  in  the  open  garden.  Give  me  the 
names  of  a few  kinds  suitable  for  each  place ; also  best 
way  I could  grow  them — Japanese  and  Reflexed  preferred. 
Could  raise  fence,  if  approved  of.— T.  W.,  Co.  Durham. 

2915. — Planting  Potatoes.— I have  recently  taken 
some  060  yards  of  land,  to  be  used  as  a kitchen  garden, 
about  hall  of  which  I intend  planting  with  Potatoes.  I 
shall  be  glad  if  someone  can  tell  me  the  best  sorts  to  plant 
for  succession,  the  times  to  plant,  and  quantities  suitable 
for  a family  of  four  people?  Of  course,  the  greater  part 
will  be  late  Potatoes  for  winter  use.  I am  on  the  border 
(Cheshire)  of  Lancashire,  and  the  soil  rather  sandy  ; one 
side  is  open  to  the  north-west,  the  other  three  sides  are 
surrounded  by  houses,  varying  from  20  to  50  yards  from 
the  fence.— Subscriber. 

2910  —Moving  plants.— I am  obliged  to  move,  and 
shall  be  thankful  for  advice  concerning  moving  of  plants, 
so  as  to  save  all  I can  of  a choice  collection,  particularly 
Anenomes,  all  manner  of  bulbs.  Daffodils  of  all  kinds  (be- 
o-inninv  with  the  early  Narcissus  nanus  up  to  the  poeticiis 
and  Emperor),  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Irises  (Gern  an,  English, 
and  Japanese),  Lilies  of  many  kinds  (beginning  with  the 
Turk’s  Cap,  which,  strictly  speaking,  I suppose  is  not  a 
LilyX  then  Auriculas,  Polyanihuses,  (Sic.,  the  herbaceous 
plants,  deciduous,  and  those  which  are  not.  I shall  find 
it  dillioult  to  make  out  exact  spots  of  the  bulbs  till  they 
begin  to  come  up.  I should  say  I need  not  move  out  until 
end  of  March.  What  should  I do?— E.  B. 

2917. — Advice  about  a garden.— I shall  be  very 
much  obliged  if  someone  will  give  me  some  information 
about  my  garden,  in  which  fruit  and  vegetables  are 
excellent,  and  flowers  good,  except  Violets— the  Marie 
Louise— in  a frame  facing  south  ; these  look  healthy,  and 
have  buds,butdonotopen'flower.  They  are  planted  in  loam 
and  old  hot-bed  manure,  and  when  first  taken  np  early  in 
November  I got  two  small  bunches  off  them,  but  none  since. 
Even  some  in  pots  in  a cool-house  do  not  bloom.  I have 
two  lean-to  houses,  south  aspect,  59  feet  in  all.  In  one 
there  are  Vines  which  bear  well,  and  in  the  other  a Vine 
and  some  Peaches,  all  of  which  fruit  well.  There  is  only 
heat  to  keep  out  frost  or  damp  until  1st  February,  when 
the  Vines  are  started.  Neither  flowers  nor  Ferns  will  do 
well  in  either  house.  All  seem  fairly  healthy,  but  never 
grow  large  ; and  Chrysanthemums  are  the  only  flowers 
which  bloom  properly.  The  plants  are  regularly  attended 
to,  and  watered  with  rain-water.  The  soil  is  light  and 
chalky,  but  in  potting  virgin  soiloff  apasture  is  used,  mixed 
in  various  proportions  with  manure,  leaf-mould,  peat,  and 
silver-sand.  Whenever  required  the  plants  are  re-potted, 
Young  plants  of  Zonal,  show,  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums, 
of  good  named  varieties,  are  a failure,  even  when  near 
the  glass  in  summer.— White  Lily. 

2918. — Gardening  on  a small  scale.— I have 
lately  had  to  leave  my  home  with  large  gardens  and  several 
glass-houses,  and  have  brought  my  second  gardener,  to 
manage  single-handed,  a small  place  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land. There  is  a productive  kitchen  garden  of  rather  less 
than  half  an  acre,  and  about  the  same  amount  of  ground 
laid  out  in  shrubbery,  flowers,  and  lawn.  There  is  one 
glass-house,  25  feet  long,  facing  south.  It  is  a lean-to, 
heated  by  a flue.  There  is  also  a very  small  conservatory, 
and  one  large  double  frame,  besides  handlights.  Now,  I 
have  seen  beautiful  flowers  at  friends’  houses  grown  with 
only  one  greenhouse,  and  these  all  the  year  round,  too. 
But  my  gardener  says  this  is  impossible.  He  seems  all 
“at  sea,”  because  he  has  not  the  various  houses  with 
cool,  warm,  and  stove  temperatures,  in  which  to  bring 
on  his  bulbs  and  other  plants.  If  the  heat  is  great 
enough  for  one  class  of  plants,  it  is  too  great  for  another.^ 
If  it  is  dry  enough  to  keep  flowers  from  “damping  off," 
then  he  cannot  manage  to  have  it  moist  enough  for  a few 
Ferns.  He  seems  to  think  to  keep  his  bedding  plants  and 
raise  seeds  is  all  he  can  do  successfully.  Now,  1 feel  sure 
this  is  for  lack  of  knowledge,  but  I tell  him  he  will 
gain  it  with  perseverance  and  experience.  “ Work  in  the 
Town  Garden,”  which  appears  each  week,  is  a help ; but  it 
hardly  compasses  the  whole  subject.  What  I especially 
want  to  know  is  how  a succession  of  flowers  may  be  man- 
aged, so  as  to  make  the  tiny  conservatory  bright  all  the 
dull  season,  and  the  garden  ; rich  in  flower  in  spring 
summer,  and  autumn? — A Widow  Lady- 

2919.— Town  gardening.— 1.  I wish  to  know  if  the 
leaves  of  Auriculas,  especially  those  powdered,  should  ever 
be  washed  or  syrinsred,  as  they  get  very  smutty  in  this 
neighbourhood  (Chelsea)?  2.  Will  Auriculas,  wild  Prim- 
roses,  Lilies,  Polyanthuses,  Pansies ; Primulas  oboonicft, 
rosea,  Cashmeriana  cortusoides  and  japonica;  Passion- 
flower and  Vallota  purpurea  do  altogether  in  an  unheated 
greenhouse,  as  I have  formed  a collection  of  the  above,  aiid 
do  not  want  to  heat  tbe  structure,  as  I find  with  Hyacinths 
Tulips,  Snowdrops,  Scillas,  etc.,  I manage  very  well  to  get 
a good  spring  show  of  flowers,  and  can  easily  buy  a few 
good  Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias  for  a display  in  summer. 
The  greatest  ditUculty  I find  in  gardening  is  the  impurity  or 
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atmosphere,  and  1 think  if  I could  grow  all  the  above  to- 
gether in  an  unheated  structure  I have  built,  15  feet  by 
8 feet,  over  a wash-house,  well  ventilated  top  and  sides, 
I shall  overcome  most  of  the  soot  business.  The  difficulty 
I am  in  is  to  know  if  all  the  Primulas  named  are  really 
hardy,  and  also  the  Vallota,  because  for  the  Auriculas  and 
Pansies  I should  want  to  open  the  structure  on  all  occa- 
sions, except  in  very  frosty  weather.  If  all  are  not  hardv, 
would  someone  kindly  suggest  a list  of  subjects  that 
will  stand  such  treatment  and  yet  flower  well  in  their 
proper  season?  I find  Ferns  stand  this  wintry  weather 
very  well,  especially  the  Pteris  family,  which  I use  as  gar- 
nishing for  the  other  plants.  I may  say  I can  only  attend 
to  the  wants  of  the  plants  at  nights  when  I have  left 
business,  and  just  a little  on  Saturday  .afternoons,  and 
(tell  it  not  in  Gath)  perhaps  a little  on  Sundays,  too,  so 
that  I really  want  plants  that  require  the  minimum  of 
attention,  with  the  best  chance  of  success  of  obtaining 
flowers,  and  I think  the  list  I have  is  a fair  assortment  of 
subjects,  if  they  will  all  do  with  the  same  treatment.  I 
have  tried  Chrysanthemums,  but  in  these  close  gardens 
they  go  up  to  such  a height  that  you  almost  require  a pair 
of  steps  to  see  them,  and  when  they  do  bloom— save  the 
mark  1— especially  the  white  varieties,  they  look  as  if  you 
had  dipped  them  in  soot-water.  Some  of  the  plants  I had 
this  season  reminded  me,  as  regards  colour,  of  the  sheep 
in  Hyde-park,  which  instead  of  showing  white  wool  look 
a dirty  black.  Auriculas  and  Primulas,  being  dwarfer, 
can  be  put  under  glass  better,  and  one  may  be  able  to  get 
a flower  interesting  and  beautiful  from  this  family. — 
Frbdk.  T.  Poulson 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  re-plies 
(ire  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
ansivers  should  they  he  able  to  offer  aelditional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects, 

2920. — Cypripedium  Inslgne  (T.  W.  S'.).— You 
have  .been  fortunate  with  double  flowers.  It  is  a very 
good  variety.  The  Eucharis  must  have  been  charming.— 
M.  B. 

2921. — Cyprlpedium  Crossianum  (M.  T.)— This 
is  your  flower,  and  a very  nice  variety  it  is.  It  is  named 
after  a Mr.  Cross,  who  was  formerly  gardener  to  Lady 
Ashburton  at  Romsey. — M.  B. 

2922. — Oymbidium  spikes  failing  (J.  M.  B.).— 
Yes,  I suppose  the  kind  you  mean  is  C.  Lowianum.  I fear 
the  London  growers  of  this  plant  will  have  a disappoint- 
ment this  year.  You  must  start  the  fog-annihilator. — M.  B. 

2923. — Odontoglossum  Alexandras  (J.  IF.).— 
The  flower  is  very  singularly  marked ; but,  perhaps, 
another  season  it  may  produce  flowers  quite  destitute  of 
markings.  The  Lyoaste  is  a very  nice  form ; but  nothing 
requiring  comment. — M.  B. 

2924,.— Orchids  from  India.—./.  II.  writes  asking 
what  is  the  best  time  to  get  these  home  ? Well,  I think 
the  very  best  time  to  receive  them  is  the  spring  of  the 
year  ; but  they  are  always  acceptable  whenever  sent,  and 
so  have  them  when  you  can  get  them. — M B. 

2925. — Calanthes  (R. //.  C.).— Your  request  shall  be 
complied  with.  After  flowering  is  past  they  may  be  put 
to  rest  by  lowering  the  temperature  and  keeping  them 
perfectly  dry.  They  require  all  the  old  roots  to  be  cut 
away,  when,  of  course,  they  require  repotting.— M.  B. 

2926. — Forcing  Lilac  (Hecfor).— You  will  find  the 
Persian  a very  good  kind  ; but  they  should  have  been 
placed  under  cover  last  October  or  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber. They  may  be  blanched  by  keeping  in  a dark  position 
with  a temperature  of  about  60  degs.  to  65  degs.— J.  J. 

2927. — Oncidiumcrispum(Lcomer).— You  appear 
to  be  getting  on  with  this  species  finely.  You  want  me  to 
predict  something  which  you  should  be  able  to  decide 
much  better  than  I who  have  never  seen  the  plants.  You 
must  recollect  that  patience  is  a virtue,  and  exercise  it. — 
M.  B. 

2928. — Palms  for  greenhouse  (W.  IF.).- This  en- 
quirer will  find  the  following  suit  admirably.  The  Kentias 
are  magnificent  plants,  and  natives  of  Lord  Howe’s  Island. 
Kentia  Fosteriana,  KentiaCanterburyana,  Kaphis  flabelle- 
formis,  Seaforthia  elegans,  Corypha  australis,  Chamicrops 
Fortunei.— J.  J. 

2929. — Odontoglossum  spikes  failing  (A-nx 
iems). — I can  suggest  nothing  but  the  effects  of  the  fogs, 
which  at  times,  1 am  aware,  hang  about  your  neighbour- 
hood very  b.adly.  You  should  consult  Mr.  Toope,  and  get 
the  fog-auuihilalor,  and  live  happy  and  comfort.able  ever 
afterwards.  See  advertisement. — M.  B. 

2930. — Cypripediums  {Seedling).~l  cannot  advise 
you  anything  better  to  do  with  the  kinds  sent  than  to 
make  a good  fire  and  to  burn  them.  I do  highly  appre- 
ciate the  Cypripedium  family,  but  I do  not  such  poor 
washed-out  flowers  as  these.  We  want  more  bright 
colours,  not  an  increase  of  whitey-browns,  and  bad  at  that 
— M.  B, 

2931. — Platycerium  Willincki  (J.  floa;e).— This 
is  the  name  of  the  specimen  sent.  It  is  a very  handsome 
and  distinct  plant.  It  has  been  introduced  about  eighteen 
years.  Is  nothing  like  the  true  ibiforme,  which  has  the 
sori  situated  different.  It  suckers  freely,  and  makes  young 
plants  from  its  roots.  It  is  a native  of  Java,  and  likes 
strong  heat.— J.  J. 

2932. — Martynla  fragrans(A.  T.).— This  is  a very 
desirabie  annual  for  pot  culture,  affording  largo,  tubular. 
Gloxinia  like  flowers,  that  are  beautifully  spotted  atid 
marked,  and  altogether  of  a very  showy  character.  Being 
somewhat  tender,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  it  in  heat,  and 
grow  it  on  in  a warm  temperature  till  it  comes  into  bloom. 
Pot  in  rather  light  rich  and  well-drained  soil. 

•2933.— Origin  of  garden  Rhubarb  (Rheum), 
<j2C.  (G.  R.  U.). — The  Rhubarb  grown  in  gardens  for 
kitchen  purposes  had  its  origin  in  Rheum  Rhapontieura. 
It  belongs  to  the  genus  Polygonace<e.  It  is  a native  of 
Central  Asia,  and  has  been  grown  in  this  country  since 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  leaves  of  Rhubarb  were  for- 
merly used  as  a substitute  for  Spinach,  to  which  they 
were  considered  superior.  The  late  Mr.  Myatt,  of  Dept- 
ford, was  the  first  to  bring  Rhubarb,  as  it  is  now  used, 
into  prominence  in  the  market,  and  it  is,  as  is  well  known, 
now  grown  by  the  acre  or  acres  in  most  market-gardens. 
It  is  a vegetable,  and  cannot  be  shown  in  a collection  of 
fruit. 


2934. — Primula  cortusoides  amcena  {S.  H.).— 
Yes,  this  makes  an  excellent  pot-plant  for  conservatory 
decoration  at  about  this  season  of  the  year.  Plants  of  it 
taken  up  from  the  open  ground  in  autumn,  and  potted  and 
placed  in  a frame,  and  introduced  into  gentle  heat,  may 
be  easily  had  in  bloom  from  January  onwards.  They  are 
much  more  useful  for  cut-bloom  than  any  of  the  single- 
flowered  Chinese  varieties. 

2935. — Plo'wers  for  the  hair  [J.  S.).— The  best 
kinds  for  this  purpose  are  Stephanotis,  Orchids  of  various 
kinds,  Hoyas,  Camellias  (but  these  must  be  chosen  small). 
Hyacinths,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  any  flowers  of  a thick 
and  waxy  character,  because  they  last  longer  than  any 
others.  The  above  kinds  also  do  not  fall  away  from  the 
calyx.  The  least  you  do  in  the  way  of  making  up,  the 
lighter  and  better  they  will  set.— J.  J. 

2930.— Propagating  Hepaticas  (II.  K />.).— 
These  are  readily  increased  by  division  of  the  roots,  and 
immediately  after  blooming  just  when  the  plants  are 
actively  engaged  in  the  production  of  leaves  is  the  best 
time  for  the  operation.  A deep  and  rather  light  loam 
suits  the  freshly-divided  plants  best.  Hepaticas  can  aiso 
be  raised  from  seed,  and  in  this  way  many  different- 
coloured  varieties  are  often  obtained. 

2937. — Anthurium  Scherzerianum  (T.  J/.).— 
The  flowers  sent  are  mostly  all  seeding.  Take  my  advice, 
and  beg  your  friend’s  pardon  and  make  things  straight. 
This  is  not,  as  you  say,  “ One  oftheveryshowiest-flowered 
stove  plants  which  we  have,”  because  the  flowers  are  very 
small,  and  stand  on  the  spadix.  The  scarlet  that  you  wish 
to  call  the  flower  is  but  the  spathe,  which  many  assert  is 
meant  to  act  as  an  attraction  to  insects.— J.  J. 

2938. — Moss  on  Lawns  (L.  M.  N.).— This  better 
not  disturbed  until  early  spring.  It  must  then  be  torn 
from  the  ground  with  a long-toothed  rake : and  this 
should  be  done  twice,  allowing  an  interval  of  a week  to 
elapse  between  the  rakings.  In  the  early  part  of  March 
the  lawn  should  be  dressed  over  with  good  loam,  with 
about  a sixth  part  of  lime  added.  It  should  be  sifted  fine, 
so  as  to  save  the  trouble  of  stone-picking,  and  then  sow 
down  with  a mixture  of  fine  lawn  Grass-seeds. 

2939. — Oleander  with  dirty  leaves  (Frost 
Flower). — The  blackness  on  the  Oleander-leaves  is  caused 
by  brown  scale.  The  leaves  of  the  stem  of  the  plant  should 
be  well  and  frequently  sponged  with  soapy  water  to  which 
a little  Tobacco-liquor  has  been  added.  As  the  scale 
adheres  closely,  it  may  be  loosened  with  a pointed  stick. 
Syringe  with  clean  soft  water  after  sponging.  If  this  treat- 
ment is  followed  up  the  plant  should  soon  be  clean.  See 
that  it  does  not  get  over-dry  at  the  roots. 

2940. — Treatment  of  Caladiums  (C.  P.  Q.).— It 
is  desirable  to  start  these  at  two  different  times,  by  which 
means  a portion  may  be  had  late  in  the  autumn,  with  hand- 
some healthy  foliage,  at  the  time  when  the  earliest  started 
plants  have  lost  their  colour.  In  potting  it  is  well  to  con- 
sider whether  large  or  small  examples  will  be  the  most 
useful,  for  in  no  case  is  it  advisable  to  over-crowd  the  pots, 
as,  where  this  occurs,  the  leaves  will  'not  acquire  their 
wonted  size.  They  will  succeed  in  a staple  of  either  loam 
or  peat,  but  the  foliage  possesses  more  substance  when 
grown  in  loam  than  in  peat. 

2941. — Treatment  of  Ardislaa  (F.  0.  H.).— 
These  are  most  useful  when  comparatively  small  and  fur- 
nished with  leaves  to  the  base.  Any  that  are  getting  too 
large,  and  that  have  lost  their  lower  foliage,  should  now 
soon  be  headed  down  and  put  into  a brisk  heat,  where 
they  will  at  once  make  several  shoots.  When  these  have 
attaired  a few  inohesin  length,  all  but  one  can  be  taken 
off  with  a heel  and  struck.  They  will  make  good  small 
plants  much  quicker  than  seediings.  The  stools  may  then 
be  partially  shaken  out,  repotted,  and  grown  on  with  a 
single  stem,  a way  in  which  they  look  much  beat. 

2942. — Unhealthy  India-rubber-plant  (Ficus 
elasHca). — No  doubt  the  dry  atmosphere  of  the  room  was 
the  cause  of  the  mischief.  It  will  do  better  in  the  green- 
house, but  should  really  have  more  heat  than  such  a 
place  affords.  That  would  soon  put  it  right.  Could 
jou  get  a friend  who  has  a warm  house  to  take  it  for  a 
while?  Duiing  this  exceptionally  severe  winter  we  have 
seen  several  India-rubber-plants  lose  their  leaves  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  one  in  question,  the  atmosphere  in 
the  rooms,  no  doubt,  having  become  over-dry  from  the 
large  fires  required  to  maintain  the  requisite  temperature, 
aided  also  by  the  unusually  large  consumption  of  gas.  In 
ordinary  seasons  the  India-rubber  is  one  of  the  best  of 
room  plants. 

2943. — Boiler  failing  to  do  its  ■work  (v.  h.).— 
This  is  very  apt  to  occur  ; and  we  have  an  exceptionally 
severe  winter  this  year.  You  should  get  a gas  apparatus 
to  keep  the  necessary  temperature  up  through  this  winter, 
and  in  the  summer  get  the  boiler  fitted  up  properly. 

I do  not  like  trusting  to  these  boilers  for  anything  but 
greenhouses.  I had  one  for  a little  stove  and  Orchid- 
house  once,  but  it  was  very  uncertain,  and  the  cause  of 
great  trouble.  The  writer  says:  “We  are  all  mad  on 
something,”  which,  I think,  is  a truism  ; but  I hope  she 
will  not  be  mad  enough  to  cease  writing,  for  such  enthusi- 
astic letters  are  ever  a pleasure  to  read.  Your  collection 
appears  to  be  a very  nice  one.  The  plant  you  call  Oattleya 
is  no  doubt  L:elia  purpurata,  but  what  the  other  may  be 
1 cannot  say.  Can  you  not  give  me  a sketch  of  it  ? Shall 
be  pleased  to  name  any  flowers  you  send— H.  B. 

2941.— Flowering  shrubs  for  a villa  gar- 
den (S,  Iroiliij). — You  ate  quite  right  in  wanting  to  look 
these  up  for  the  new  garden,  but  you  would  have  done  bet- 
ter if  these  had  been  planted  in  the  autumn.  However, 
plant  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  if  we  have  a dry  March,  see 
that  plenty  of  water  is  given  them.  Lilacs,  two  or  three 
kinds ; Ribes,  or  flowering  Currants ; Spiraeas,  the  best 
being  grandiflora,  Douglasi,  Lindleyana,  Nobleana,  For- 
tunei, bella,  and  many  others ; Magnolias  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, M.  conspicua,  purpurea,  Soulangeana,  Lenni,  be- 
ing the  most  desirable ; Calj’canthus  floridus,  the  Carolina 
Allspice,  dusky  flowers  but  very  fragrant  ; BerberisDar- 
wini,  aristata,  vulgaris,  &c.  ; Weigelas  of  sorts  ; Forsythia 
viridissima,  Corchorus  japonica,  Pyrus  in  variety.  Do  not 
forget  the  Strawberry-tree,  of  which  the  best  are  Unedo, 
procera,  and  hybrida ; Desfontainea  spinosa ; Viburnum 
lantana,  opulus  ; Fremontia  californica.  Do  not  forget 
abundance  of  Boses,  and  many  other  things.  Too  many 
people  fill  up  their  gardens  with  evergreen  shrubs,  and 
certainly  the  flowering  kinds  are  more  desirable.  - J.  J. 


2945. — Annuals  (John  Stone). — This  gentleman  says: 
“ I have  a seed  catalogue,  but  it  confuses  me,  and  I do  not 
know  what  to  get  of  the  annual  kinds,  and  when  to  sow 
them,  &c.”  Well,  I have  run  down  a seed  list  also,  and 
here  are  the  names  of  some  which  will  suit  you.  The  time 
of  sowing  you  will  find  printed  on  the  packets  ; but  do  not 
confine  your  sowing  to  one  time  only.  Antirrhinums, 
China  Asters,  Coreopsis,  Clarkias,  Convolvulus,  Collinslas, 
Dianthus  (Indian  Pink),  Eschscholtzia,  Godetia,  Linum, 
Limnanthes,  Marvel  of  Peru,  Mignonette,  Nemopbilas,  if 
without  the  range  of  cats,  (Enotheras,  Papavers,  Phlox 
Drummondi,  Silene,  Tagetes,  Zinnias.  These  will  be  sure 
to  please  you,  and  there  are  a superabundance  of  others. 
They  are  easily  managed.  Do  not  let  them  stand  too 
thickly  upon  the  ground.  As  a rule,  it  may  be  taken  that 
one  plant  only  should  stand  upon  about  9 square  inches 
or  a foot  of  ground.  One  usually  sees  a dozen  or  more. — 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  toname  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— J^o/m  Williams.— Send  again 
fresher  specimens,  and  not  more  than  four  at  one  time. 

A.  B.  C.,  Co.  Cfctre.— It  is  apparently  an  Acacia;  but 

leaves  had  all  fallen  off.  Send  again  a fresher  specimen. 

Clapton.— 1,  Euonymus  japonicus  aureo-variegatus  ; 

2,  Achillea  Millefolium ; 3,  Centropogon  Lucyanus ; 
4,  Tradesoantia  zebrina ; 5,  Cuphea  platvcentra ; 6,  Eu- 
calyptus globulus. Mrs.  A.  Hardy,'  Norwich.— The 

Chryfanthemum-flower  is  certainly  not  Mrs.  A.  Hardy; 
but  it  is  so  much  out  of  character  that  we  cannot  name  it, 
and  it  has  been  many  times  stated  in  Gardening  that 

we  do  not  undertake  to  name  Chrysanthemums. 

B.  A.— Lislia  grandis  tenebrosus,  a great  improvement  on 
the  old  L.  grandis. — F.  F.  P. — 1,  Pleroma  macrantha  ; 
2,  Justicia  speciosa  ; 3,  Davallia  car.ariensis  ; 4,  Nepholepis 
exaltata. 

Names  of  fruit.- Ric/iard  /HM.— Excellent  fresh 

specimens  of  the  Apple  Winter  Queening  or  Quoining. 

Kich.  F.  Baltcji.  — Apple  Dutch  Mignonne. White 

Lily.— Apples  : 1,  Royal  Russet ; 2,  Five  Crowned  or 
London  Pippin  ; 3,  Dutch  Mignonne  ; 4,  Fearn’s  Pippin. 

All  are  good  sorts. F.  S.  /’.—Apple  Winter  Queening 

Pear  apparently  Marie  Louise,  gathered  before  it  was  ripe. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take tojorward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Apply  to  a bookseller. F.  N.—We  do  not 

understand  your  question  about  sand.  Please  repeat  it  in 

clearer  form. E.  N.— Apply  to  Messrs.  Backhouse  & 

Sons,  York,  who  make  a speciality  of  the  Ferns  in  ques- 
tion.  Rich.  Ray nes.—&end  specimens  of  the  insects 

that  cat  your  Vines  when  you  see  any,  and  then  we  can 

tell  you  what  they  are,  and  how  to  treat  them. Quailo. 

— The  book  in  question  is  not  yet  published.— L.  H.  B. 
— Write  to  the  “Patent  Office,”  25,  Southampton-build- 

ings,  London,  W.C. Jacko.—The  address  of  Mr.  Davis, 

Chrysanthemum-grower,  is  Liiford-road,  Camberwell,  Lon- 
don, S.E. Illustrated. — Pot  the  Tulip  bulbs  at  once.  It 

ought  to  have  been  done  long  ago. J.  B.  M.—A  pretty 

seedling  Chrysanthemum,  but  nothing  unusual. A Con- 

stant Reader. — “Greenhouse  and  Stove  Plants,”  by  T. 
Baines,  can  be  obtained  post  free  from  this  office  for  9.s. 
A Young  Beginner.— 1\h&t  was  the  heat  of  the  Mush- 
room-bed when  it,  was  spawned,  and  how  have  you  treated 

it?  Not  a word  about  this  is  said. Mrs.  Wood,  Acton. 

— The  Peaches  can  be  planted  any  time  up  to  March  with 
safety  as  soon  as  weather  is  mild  ; but  early  in  the  month 

of  November  is  the  best  time. Wm.  Reid.— We  know 

of  no  book  that  will  help  you. A’afA.— What  tempera- 

ture has  the  house  been  at  night?  Perhaps  it  is  frost 

that  has  killed  the  plants,  and  not  fumes  from  the  stove. 

Beilis. — “Veitch’s  Manual  of  Conifera;,”  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  & Sons,  King’s-road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. 


Catalogues  received.— Garden  Seed  List.  J.  and 

R.  Thyne,  83,  St.  Vincent-street,  Glasgow. Vegetable 

and  Flower  Seeds,  Pansies,  Dahlias,  Herbaceous  1‘lants, 
Roses,  <0c.  Alex.  Lister,  Meadowbank  Nursery,  Barone- 

road,  Rothesay,  N.B. Garden  Seeds  and'  Sundries. 

Little  and  Ballantyne,  Victoria  Viaduct,  Carlisle. 

Flower  ami  Vegetable  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Ac.  Barr  & .Son,  12, 

King-street,  Covent-garden,  London. Roses,  Bulbs, 

Curious  and  Scarce  Plants.  H.  A.  Wiffln,  Belohamp, 

Clare,  Suffolk. Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Shrubs, 

Trees,  Garden  Sundries,  Ac.  C.  W.  Cousens,  13,  High- 

street,  Wood-green,  London,  N. Garden  Seeds  and 

Sundries.  J.  (.heal  & Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex. Seeds 

and  Garden  Sundries,  Rotes,  Fruit-trees,  Vines,  Trees, 
Clematis,  Ecergiecns  Greenhouse  Plants,  Ac.  William 
Paul  & Son,  Paul’s  Nurseries,  Waltham-cross,  Herts 
Catalogtie  and  Competitor’s  Gxride.  Dobbie  & Co.,  Rothe- 
say, Scotland. Vegetable  and  Flmver  Seeds,  Bulbs,  S:c. 

Biddles  & Co.,  47a  and  48,  J'orest-ioad,  Loughborough, 
Leicestershire. 

Books  received. — “ Bees  and  Bee-keepirg,”  P.nrt  9, 
by  F.  R.  Cheshire.  L.  Upcott  Gill,  170,  Strand,  London, 

W.C. “British  Ferns  and  Where  Found,”  by  E.  J. 

Lowe.  Swann,  Sonnenschein,  & Co.,  Paternoster-square, 
London,  E.C. 


Soot  for  lawns. — I am  very  much  sur- 
prised that  soot  is  not  more  used  in  cleansing 
and  renovating  lawns.  Lawns  that  are  liberally 
sprinkled  with  it  at  this  season  will  be  remark- 
ably free  from  worm  casts,  which  often  prove 
so  troublesome  and  unsightly,  and  when  the 
soot-dressed  surface  begins  to  grow  in  spring  it 
will  assume  a very  dark-green  appearance,  not 
obtainable  from  any  other  dressing.  Soot  pro- 
duces all  the  good  results  of  manure  without 
exciting  an  over-luxuriant  growth,  which  is  not 
desirable  on  lawns,  and  it  should  be  used  largely 
wherever  real  velvety  lawns  are  desired. — J. 
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JOHN  R.  FLOWER’S 

STARTLING  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

rpHE  Best  Is.  Collection  of  Flower  Seeds  in  the 

-1-  world ; post  free  Is.  and  2d. ; contains  one  liberal  packet 
of  each  of  following,  with  gratis  packet  of  new  and  beautiful 
Mikado  Poppy,  a real  Japanese  flower,  white-edged  crimson, 
splendidly  fringed,  and  of  artistic  appearance ; thrive  any- 
where : Prize  Aster,  Victoria,  P<eony  Perfection,  and  Prize 
Quilied,  all  mixed ; Prize  Stock,  many  colics,  pronounced  by 
all  purchasers  best  they  have  ever  seen  : N^v  Miniature  Sun- 
flower, adapted  for  small  gardens ; tricolor  Marguerites,  new 
Lord  Beaconstield,  Gladstone,  Sultan,  also  white  and  yellow, 
all  mixed,  guaranteed  true;  Mignonette,  Crimson  Giant, 
large  spikes;  new  double  Clarkias,  Purple  King,  Salmon 
Queen,  and  Mrs.  Langtry,  very  popular;  New  French  Mari- 

f old  Regina},  very  perfect  double  flowers;  new  Helichrysum 
'irebali,  crimson,  white,  scarlet,  and  yellow ; Calendula  Meteor, 
very  striking  novelty;  Sweet  Pea,  Scarlet  Invincible,  white, 
&c. ; Candytuft,  Dohbie’s  Spiral  white,  excellent  for  cutting  : 
New  dwarf  bedding  Nasturtium,  eight  kinds,  mixed,  including 
grand  Empress  of  India,  fiery  vermilion.  Ladybird,  Chameleon, 
novelty,  changing  colour,  extremely  pretty  ; all  easy  bo  grow, 
with  full  directions  for  cultivation.  And  please  to 

UNO  ERSTAN  D 

as  a further  inducement  to  lovers  of  good  flowers  to  try  my 
Seeds  I will  give 

A FLORAL  TREAT  for  Is  6d> 

All  who  send  Is.  6d.  instead  of  Is.  2d.  for  the  above  Collec- 
tion, I will  include,  post  free,  an  elegant  Book  of  61  pages 
and  100  illustrations  (not  a Catalogue)  — 

HOW  TO  CROW  FLOWERS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Brimful  of  information  worth  many  goMen  coins  to  Amatour 
Gardeners  for  outdoor  or  Greenhouse.  Articles  on  Bulbs, 
Roses,  Seed.'?,  &c.  Thousands  already  in  circulation.  A pur 
chaser  writes : “Ve^y  pleased  with  your  valuable  book.  It 
ftilly  suppli‘=‘s  the  want  of  a 5s.  book.’  This  offer  is  on’y  to 
pufcha.sers  of  above  Seeds,  or  Book  separate,  or  with  other 
Seeds,  7d  , free. 

•JOHN  R.  FLOWER,  Seed  Merchant,  XJlley,  near  Rother- 
ham, offers  this  advantage  to  customers  in  order  to  enuire 
success  with  his  seeds,  ami  also  to  encourage  the  love  of  gar- 
dening. He  can  also  supply 

800  VARIETIES  OF  FLOWER  AND  CARDEN  SEEDS 
In  Id.  and  2d.  packets. 

lucluding  many  Novelties,  in  any  sized  packets  to  suit  pur- 
chasers. Send  for  Catalogue  gratis,  containing  full  des(^rip- 
tive  List,  and  also  samples  of  TestimoniaU  selected  from  in- 
numerable others  from  delighted  purchasers.  Full  address 
of  any  given  if  required. 

From  Cork.  Ireland:  “I  bad  seeds  from  you  last  spring, 
and  though  I have  read  many  catalogues,  and  had  seeds  from 
various  firms,  yours  far  surpas.s  any,  both  in  quantity  and 
qjuality  ; and  to  get  the  latter  in  small  packets  is  a great  boon 
The  tendency  of  many  firms  is  to  ‘puff,’  but  I do  not  con- 
sider you  assert  too  much  when  you  adv^  rt'se  your  Is.  Collec- 
tion of  Flower  Seeds  as  the  Best  in  the  World.” 

Echo  from  71,  Dens-road,  Dundee  — Mr.  James  Irvine 
writes  : “ I got  three  Fir.«t  Prize.?  at  our  show  Ust  year  from 
your  Is.  Collection  of  Seeds.” 

Echo  fr'»m  Be  fast. — G.  R.  writes : “ I am  well  pleased  with 
your  Book.  I have  oth-^rs  costing  over  4s.,  bur.  seem  useless 
compared  with  yours,  and  it  fully  supplies  thi  want  I have 
long  felt.” 

Echo  from  Baukfield  Mills,  Dobeross,  Sadalemouth. — Mr. 
H.  Kenyon  M'rites:  “I  uwver  had  s»  many  flowers  before. 
They  turned  out  m>st  wonderful.  I shall  parronUeyou  again.” 
Echo  from  Oldham.— J.  W.  P.  writes  : *'  I don't  think  any- 
one could  have  finer  Asters  and  Pansies  if  they  gave  2s.  6d.  a 
packet  for  them.  Our  garden  last  year  was  the  admiration 
of  all  who  saw  it.” 

Testimonials  similar  to  above  from  all  over  England,  Ire- 
liod,  Scotland,  Chinnel  I.slands,  Ind.a,  New  Zcsaland,  Cali- 
fornia, Cyprus,  Gibraltar,  &c. 

VFGETAB  LfE  SEEDS,  specially  good,  and  almost 
every  oo^t  brings  flattering  accounts  and  reports  of  prizes 
taken  by  exhibitors. 

The  above  testimonials  are  selected  to  .nhow  that  my  seeds 
thrive  eq'iaUy  well  anywhere  with  proper  attention. 

Sole  Agent  for  fho  best  and  cheapest  satisfactory  LAWN 
MOWER,  THE  GCVraE. 

Catalogue  of  Roses,  Bulbs,  Chry.santh  mums,  Dahlia:,  and 
other  Plants  gratis. 

JOHN  R.  FLOWER.  Seed  Merchant, 
ITIley,  near  Rotherham. 


CLIBRAN’S 

SEED  CATALOGUE 

FOR  1891. 

FKEE  ON  APPLICATION. 


AMATEURS  will  find  tbifi  List  u.seful,  interest- 
ing, and  iubtnicLive.  The  Stocks  effertd  are  of 
the  very  best  RELIABLE  kinds,  and  a careful 
selection  of  the  most  promising*  NOVELTIES, 


DLIBRAN'S 


10  and  12,  Market-elreet, 
MANCHESTER  ; 
Also  Oldfield  Nurseries, 
ALTRINCHAM. 


CHR.  LORENZ, 

NOW  READY, 

THE 

ENGLISH  EDITION 

OF 

LORENZ’S 

Illustrated  y 

CATALOeUE 


With  more  lhau 

Two  Hundred  Bcautt 
ful  Eagravings  and 
exact  Cultural 
Directions. 

Gratis  and  Post  Free  on 
Application 


THE  LARGEST  AND  OLDEST  GERMAN  SEED 
HOUSE,  ERFURT. 

Before  you  order  your 

SEEDS 
FOR  THE  SPRING 

READ  THE 

ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE, 

FOR 

OWNERS  OF  CARDENS 
AND  AMATEURS, 

Of  the  Largest  and  Oldest  Hoed 
House  on  the  Continent, 

And  you  will  buy  your 
Seeds  much  cheaper 
tban  from  any  other 
firm, 

Seed  Grower  and  Merchant. 

Seedsmen  bv  Snecial  Warrant  to  H.M.  the  Empress  of  Germany.  H.M.  the  King  of  Saxony, 
TT  TVT  tile  Kin<r-  of  Bavaria  H M.  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  H.M.  the  King  of  Koumania, 
H.M  the  KmlKmarn^^^  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  H H.  the  Duke  of  Anhalt, 

100-103,  JOHN  STREET,  ERFURT,  GERMANY. 

All  Fhnrrravd  VmtaWe  SeriU  ore  svpvUed  Post  Free,  ond  qrrje.e  unthin  10  recciiH  of  order. 


Postage  for  Letters  to  Germany,  2id. 
Post  Cards,  Id. 


Strone  trees,  Purchaser’s  own  selection  from  400  vane! 
Niphetos,  M.  Niel,  Gloire  Dijon.  P.  C.  Rohan,  Falcqt, 
(lueminot,  Duke  Edinburgh,  Mermet,  Chas.  Darwin, 
France,  F.  Kruger,  Lamarque,  6,  3?. ; 12,  5a.  6d.,  car.  pd. 

3 Wistaria  sinensis,  lovely  blue  flower,  3 to  -1  ft.  . • 

6 Clematis  Montana  and  3 C.  Flammula.  li  to  3 ft. 

6 Mrs.  Sinkin**,  new  w’hite  Pink(12  for  la.  Bel.)  .. 

B Aralia  Sieboldi,  handsome  foliage,  strong 
b Ampelopsis  Veirchi,  3 sempervireu®,  strong  plants  .. 

6 Trifom  v Uvaria.  Red-hot  Poker,  very  strong  plants  . . 

0 Tyarge  Virginian  Creepers,  4 ft 

12  Double  Hollyhocks,  choice,  mixed  

4 Hydrangeas,  Dr.  Hogg.  4 Deulzia  gracihs 

All  car.  paid.  Neit'  Catalogue  free. 
BATEMAN  & CO.,  Weston  Nursery,  Clevedon 


ties : 
•Tao- 
, La 
s.  d. 


qPECIAL  CHEAP  OFFER  of  Standard,  Bush, 

and  Pyramid  Fruit-trees.— Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  con- 
sisting of  all  the  best  sorts,  at  Is.  each  ; lOs.  per  dozen  ; 75s. 
per  100.  Red  and  Black  Currarts,  extra  strong  bushes,  2s.  per 
dozen;  12s.  per  lOJ.  Ra.spberries,  Carter’s  Prolific,  strong 
fruiting  canes,  2s.  per  dozen;  planting  caues,  Is.  per  dozen. 
Packing  free  for  cash  with  order.  Price  List  of  general  nursery 
stock  post  free  on  application.— THOS.  EVES,  The  Nurseries, 
Gravesend  (late  Eves  & Dalton). 

PANSIES. — List  of  New  and  Select  varieties 

for  1891  now  ready,  post  free.  Seed  saved  from  my  choice 
Collection,  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  and  5s.  per  pkt.— JOHN  SMELLIE, 
Florist,  Busby,  N.B. 

AMATEUR’S  GREENHOUSE  UUmE,  7L1., 

-tA.  free.  By  ils  aid  gay  grcciibouaea  aluajs.  No  ama- 
tctTSlumld  be  without.  Ab.o  je*  ‘ Outdoor  Gardening," 
B^d-t'oe,  equally  iustnictive.  “ PoulUy-keei'icg  for  Ama- 
teurs, ’ 6id.,  free,  everyone  should  study.  All  thoroughly 
reliable  books. — MORLBY  & CO,,  Preston. 


SEEDS!  SEEDS! SEEDS! 

Select  Stocks  o£  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS  at 
Wholesale  Prices.  Everyone  with  agarden  and  every  Elarket 
Grower  should  eend  for  a Catalogue  before  purchasing  else- 
here. 

B.  L COLEMAN  j and  Grower, 

SANDWICH,  KENT. 


‘DEAGHEY’fci  RUSES. — 12  good  plaols  that 
^ bloomed  splendidly  last  season;  best  show  varieties 
t'niy  named,  6s. ; rather  smaller  size,  4s.  6d..  free  — K w' 
BEA.CHEV.  Kmg8ker6weU.De70c. 


Certain  Deatli  to  Insect  Pests, 

CAMPBELL’S  FUMIGATING  INSECTICIDE 

,,atoaTINc  NOTE  WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  IT : 

Mr.  G.  Wytiies.  Ry^n  House. — 
“Pleased  with  lustcfeicide ; an- 
swered its  purpose  thoroughly  ; fur 
Orchids  a boon.” 

Mr.  I>.  Thomson,  DrumUnrig. 
— “ One  of  the  be.st  inventions  con- 
DLCted  with  hcrticulture  that  has 
been  introduced  for  manv  a long 
day.  I will  ni-vrr  use  Tobacco- 
paper  again,” 

Mr.  W.  Tunninoton,  Caldei- 
atone.— “I  can  with  confidence rFComineud it,  m d.^^halldobo. 
I think  you  are  a puldic  benefactor  by  your  inveutiuu.” 

No.  1 2 3 4 5 6 

-8  1/-  1/3  2/3  2 9 3/1 

100  500  1.000  2,000  3 000  4.GC0  cubic  ft. 
LEMON  OIL,  the  best  LH|iiid  Insecticide. — Post  free,  pints, 
Is.  lud. : qr.artg,  3a.  3d. ; half  gallons,  5^  9d. 

Mr.  C.  Flacic,  Cholmondeley  Dast’e,  says;  “ Your  L'^mon 
Oil  is  most  effective  and  safe,  destroying  every  insect  it  corae.s 
in  contact  w'ith,  as  well  as  having  such  cleansing  properties.” 

EUCHARIS  MITE.  KILLER  has  saved  thousands  of  bulbs. 
Post  free,  half-pints,  Is.  9d. ; pints,  2s.  9d. ; quart.^  4s.  9d. ; 
half-gallons,  8s. 

Mr  B.  Ckomw'ELL,  Clevcley-gardenp,  says:  “The  result 
is  that  our  ptocK  of  Eucharis  is  now  furnished  with  dark-green 
leathery  foliaae  and  nots  Tifl]  of  strong  roots. 

OR  FROM  YOUR  BEEDSMAN. 
CLIBKAN’S,  Oldfield  Nurseries,  Altrincham ; 
Also  10  and  12,  Market-street,  Manchester. 

PROTECT  YOUR  BUDS  OR  YOU  WILL 

JL  get  no  FRUIT.-NETTING  supplied  at  33  square 
yards  for  Is.  Is  oiled  and  dressed.  Will  not  rot  if  left  out  in 
all  weathers.  Sent,  any  width,  car.  paid  on  all  orders  over  5?. 
I do  not  require  payment  till  you  have  received  and  approved 
of  the  Netting.  Commoner  Netting  at  50  square  yards  for  If. 
—H.  J.  GASSON',  Fish  Merchant,  Rye,  Bueeex., 


MMiiMil 
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‘W0RI  , SURREY^ 

ARETA  ;;l  SOr^j^CRES, 


Second  Edition.  Cloth,  Illustrated.  Price 
3s.  6d.  ; post  free,  3s.  9d. 

THE 

CHRYSANTHEMUM; 

ITS 

History,  Culture,  Classification,  and  Nomen- 
clature. including  general  Descriptive 
List  of  nearly  2,000  varieties. 


London  : The  Publishing  Office,  37,  South- 
ampton-street.  Strand,  W.C. 
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No.  620 


Apple-tree,  Mistletoe  on 


an  . . . . . . . . 665 

Apple-trees,  cankered  ..  CG’3 
Apple-trees,  rabbits 

gnawing 666 

Aspidistras,  propagating  669 
Cacti  for  a greenhouse . . CCS 
Carnation  seeds,  saving  663 
Carnation  seed,  saving 
and  raising  ..  ..  672 

Catalogues,  seedsmen’s, 
coloured  illustrations 

in 671 

Christmas-tree  . . . , 665 

Chrysanthemums,  late. . 661 
Ccelogyne  cristata  in 
small  pots  ..  ..669 

Coming  week's  work,  the  662 
Conservatory  . . . . 662 

Dahlias,  best  twelve  . . 664 


Ferns,  Gold  and  Silver 
(Gymnogrammas)  ..  664 
Flower-border,  arrange- 
ment of  a ..  ..  664 

Flowers  to  grow  for  pro- 
tit,  tno  best  kinds  of . . GG8 
Forcing-house  . . . . 662 

Freesias  in  a room  . . 684 
Fruit  garden  . . . . 662 

Fruit-trees,  insect  pests 

on C66 

Fruit-trees,  ringing  . . 666 
Garden,  advice  about  a. . 663 
Garden  work  . . . . 662 

Gardening  on  a small 

scale  661 

Gardening,  town..  ..  663 
Gladioli,  planting  ..  664 
Glass-house,  &c.,  heating 
a 6C9 
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ROSES. 

HARDY  YELLOW  ROSES. 

I A5I  frequently  asked  to  furnish  the  name  of 
the  best  hardy  yellow  Rose.  I must  confess  that 
the  question  in  some  measure  perplexes  me  for 
a time,  because,  knowing  what  I do  of  the 
tender  character  of  those  yellow  Roses  that  are 
considered  the  best,  I am  precluded  from  naming 
them  when  a hardy  Rose  is  asked  for.  If  I 
had  only  my  own  taste  to  consult  in  the  matter, 
and  I wanted  yellow  Roses  that  would  thrive 
in  the  open  air  in  the  North  as  well  as  the  South 
of  England,  I sjiould  be  quite  content  with  the 

Austrian  Briers,  as  I know  they  would  not 
disappoint  me.  I should  only  require  to  select 
well-rooted  plants  and  plant  them  in  ordinary 
soil,  and  they  would  furnish  me  with  what  I 
desired,  as  neither  heat  nor  frost  will  injure 
them.  I should  only  have  to  leave  them  alone 
as  regards  pruning,  and  they  would  furnish 
yellow  Roses  in  abundance  early  in  the  summer. 
The  advantage  of  growing  this  class  of  Roses  is 
that,  if  left  unpruned,  they  do  as  well  grown  in 
the  form  of  standards  as  dwarf  plants.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  live  longest  when  on  their 
own  roots,  and  as  they  furnish  suckers  freely 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  them  when  the 
plants  get  well  established.  The  true  Austrian 
Yellow  is  a very  scarce  Rose  in  this  country.  It 
bears  a single  flower  of  a bright  yellow  colour, 
whilst  the  habit  of  growth  is  more  compact. 
The  Austrian  Copper  is  a singularly-coloured 
Rose,  quite  distinct  from  the  last-named,  but 
well  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  best  double 
yellow  Rose  of  this  section  is 

Harrisoni. — This  produces  very  full  flowers 
with  the  greatest  freedom,  and  when  left 
nnpruned,  blossoms  are  produced  the  whole 
length  of  the  branch.  I have  seen  well- 
established  plants  with  shoots  so  heavily  laden 
with  flowers  that  they  have  arched  over  in  the 
most  graceful  manner.  The  Persian  Yellow  is 
distinct  from  the  last-named.  The  colour  is  a 
deeper-yellow,  and  the  flowers  are  larger,  and 
freely  produced.  From  this  short  list  readers 
may  select  a hardy  yellow  Rose  that  will  be 
quite  reliable  in  all  kinds  of  soils  and  seasons, 
but  they  must  not  expect  to  get  them  of  the 
size  and  quality  of  a Mar6chal  Niel,  or  the 
fascinating  colour  of  a W.  A.  Richardson. 
There  are  plenty  more  of  so-called  yellow 
Roses,  but  in  point  of  hardiness  they  are  not 
equal  to  those  I have  recommended. 

J.  C.  C. 

290.3.— Roses  in  pots.— Your  Roses  ought 
to  have  been  placed  in  a temperature  of  50  degs. 
in  the  middle  of  this  month  (January)  to  have 
had  them  in  flower  by  Easter.  To  get  them  to 
bloom  at  that  time  now  you  will  have  to  force 
ttem  harder  than  is  desirable.  Subjecting 
Roses  to  a strong  heat  so  early  in  the  season 
causes  the  growth  to  come  weak,  and,  as  a con- 
sequence, the  flowers  are  small  and  poor.  You 
had  better  not  exceed  the  temperature  I have 
mentioned  for  the  first  fortnight.  After  that 
you  _may  raise  it  to  60  degs.  by  day  and  50  degs. 
at  night.  With  regard  to  having  white  flowers 


for  buttonholes  early  in  May  in  a small  green- 
house, there  is  plenty  of  subjects  available  if 
you  have  room.  You  had  better,  however,  con- 
fine yourself  to  such  subjects  as  Marguerites, 
Spirfea  japonica  (Astilbe),  Cyclamens,  and  the 
double  white  Ivy-leaf  Pelargonium. — J.  C.  C. 

2577.— Best  Yellow  Rose.— The  best 
Y’'ellow  Ross  for  an  eastern  wall  is  rather  a 
difficult  question  to  answer.  The  Yellow  Rose 
is,  in  all  its  varied  forms  and  shades  of  colour 
from  rosy-salmon  to  pale-lemon,  a tender  thing 
of  delicate  constitution,  even  when  of  free  and 
vigorous  growth.  Why  put  it  to  the  east  ? But 
if  it  must  be  so,  there  is  nothing  to  surpass 
Bouquet  d’Or  or  Belle  Lyonuaise.  It  is  fair  to 
expect  that  if  the  cruelty  must  be  committed  it 
will  be  solaced  with  extra  attention,  syringing 
well  and  often  at  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the 
clay  at  least  once  a week  in  the  season. — C.  E., 
Lyme  lleyh. 

2895.— Climbing:  Roses  for  a wall.— 
Gloire  de  Dijon  and  the  Red  Glory  (Reine  Marie 
Henriette)  are  two  good,  hardy,  climbing  Roses 
that  will  thrive  either  in  the  north  or  south  of 
England.  In  a fairly-good  climate  Cheshunt 
Hybrid  is  a good  climber,  with  dark -red  flowers. 
Solfaterre  and  Reve  d’Or  are  two  good  Noisette 
Roses  that  grow  rapidly.  These  bear  yellow 
flowers  of  diiferent  shades  of  colour.  You  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  plants  the 
height  you  mention  if  you  write  to  any  of  the 
Rose-growers  who  advertise  in  Gardening. — 
J.  C.  C. 

There  is  no  climbing  Rose  for  a wall  to 

equal  Mad.  Isaac  Perrifere  where  there  is  only 
a partial  sun,  unless  only  a summer  show  of 
flower  is  expected,  in  which  case  the  blush  Bour- 
sault  is  a very  rapid  grower,  and  can  be  worked 
with  several  other  kinds  equally  energetic — not 
Amadis,  which  is  worthless,  or  even  gracilis  — 
or  there  is  H.  C.  Brennus,  very  desirable,  or 
Charles  Lawson,  very  handsome.  In  any  case, 
liberal  treatment  and  loving  care  alone  can 
obtain  success  and  a continuance  of  the  same. 
Most  good  nurserymen  are  pretty  sure  to  have 
strong  plants.  Many  amateur  cultivators  do  not 
grow  these  Roses.— C.  E.,  Lyme  Regis. 

2892.  — Pruning  a Marechal  Niel 

Rose. — It  is  rather  late  for  pruning  this  Rose 
now.  It  should  have  been  done  last  November. 
As  it  is  a large  plant  you  had  better  prune  it  at 
once.  I presume  it  has  a number  of  long 
branches  which  have  many  side  growths.  If  so, 
the  latter  should  be  cut  back  to  within  three  or 
four  buds  of  the  old  wood.  If  the  old  branches 
are  much  crowded  you  bad  better  thin  them 
out.  Over-crowded  growth  will  be  sure  to 
encourage  insects  and  mildew.  With  regard 
to  destroying  the  latter,  you  will  probably  cut 
most  of  the  affected  parts  away  in  pruning.  In 
any  case,  however,  it  will  do  good  to  wash 
every  part  of  the  plant  with  a fairly  strong 
solution  of  soft-soap  and  water.  Two  ounces  of 
the  soap,  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  warm  water, 
is  the  proper  strength.  Apply  the  mixture 
with  a painter’s  brush,  working  the  brush  up 
and  down  the  branch,  so  as  to  cover  it  with  a 
thick  lather.  Whenever  you  see  signs  of  mildew 
appearing  in  future,  syringe  the  plant  thoroughly 
with  soap  and  water  half  the  strength  I have 
just  recommended.— J,  C.  C. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

LATE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Seldom  has  the  value  of  the  late- flowering 
section  of  the  Chrysanthemum  been  so  fully 
apparent  as  during  the  present  winter,  from  the 
fact  of  their  being  nearly  the  only  flower  that 
could  be  procured  in  quantity  for  Christmas 
decorations,  and  certainly  the  only  one  that 
would  last  for  any  time  after  you  had  procured 
them,  as  flowers  of  a fragile  kind  from  a high 
temperature  are  at  the  best  but  very  transient, 
and  in  awinterlike  this,  when  fire  or  gas  or  heatof 
some  kind  has  been  in  such  great  request  to  make 
any  kind  of  building  bearable,  the  flowers  soon 
faded,  owing  to  the  exceptional  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere  ; but  the  Chrysanthemum  seems 
proof  against  a dry  atmosphere,  and  lasting 
for  a length  of  time  in  a cut  state  is  noc 
the  least  of  its  many  good  qualities.  I 
have  been  cutting  the  following  sorts  in  good 
condition  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year 
— viz.,  Ethel,  a fine  bold  flower,  but  with  the 
unfortunate  blemish  of  a dark  centre  or  eye. 
Mrs.  Jones  or  Yellow  Ethel  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  older  variety,  and  very  use- 
ful when  that  colour  is  in  request.  Cloriosum, 
a lemon-yellow,  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  late 
yellows — very  free,  with  drooping,  elegant 
flowers.  Belle  Paul,  I find,  will  supply  its 
fine,  pale-pink,  long-petalled  flowers  about  as 
late  as  any  variety,  but  its  lanky  habit  is 
against  it.  Of  pure  whites  there  is  nothing 
that  I find  to  equal  Snowflake,  that  is  of  ex- 
cellent habit  and  of  the  purest  white,  and  under 
ordinary  culture  is  at  its  best  in  December,  and 
can  be  easily  retarded  into  January  ; but 
different  localities  have  different  local  favour- 
ites, and  Mrs.  A.  Hardy  may  yet  become  a great 
favourite  for  late  work,  as  with  us  many  of  the 
plants  did  not  form  flower-buds  until  the 
weather  was  too  dark  and  cold  for  them  to  ex- 
pand into  blooms  at  all.  J.  G. , Hants. 


2818.— Cost  of  working  a nursery.— 

The  returns,  and  everything  else  connected 
with  the  nursery  busine.ss,  depend  so  largely 
upon  circumstances  that  there  is  not,  and 
indeed  cannot  be,  any  fixed  rate  for  either 
expenses  or  profit.  Some  subjects  require  a 
great  deal  more  care  and  labour  than  others 
and  the  situation,  both  as  regards  a marke 
and  in  other  ways,  must  be  considered, 
and  these  points  all  count.  It  is  to  a great 
extent  a matter  of  management.  One  man  will 
do  all  the  head-work  himself,  and  employ  only 
cheap  labour,  while  if  skilled  foremen,  &c., 
have  to  be  employed,  their  wages  absorb  a large 
share  of  the  returns.  The  men  who  work  m 
market  nurseries  usually  get  about  twice  as 
much  done  in  a day  as  those  in  either  retail 
places  or  private  establishments  ; and,  to  a great 
extent,  the  man  who  can  get  the  most  work  out 
of  his  men  will  make  the  most  profit. — 
B.  G.  R. 

2918.— Gardening  on  a small  scale.— 
I am  afraid  most  gardeners  would  be  “all  at 
sea  ” if  they  were  expected  to  keep  a Email 
conservatory  bright  with  flowers  through  the 
dull  season,  and  the  garden  rich  in  flowers  in 
spring  and  summer,  if  they  had  only  one  house, 
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25  feet  long,  in  which  to  keep  bedding  plants 
and  provide  a succession  of  flowers  all  the 
winter.  I know  that  something  can  be  done  in 
this  direction,  but  not  to  the  extent  that 
“White  Lily”  seems  to  expect.  For  winter^ 
flowering  there  certainly  ought  to  be  a few 
Primulas,  Cyclamens,  and  Cinerarias,  with  a few 
bulbs  to  succeed  them.  But  forcing  plants  into 
flower  in  such  a structure  is  out  of  the  question 
altogether. — J.  C.  C. 


GARDEN  WORK.* 

Conservatory. 

With  reference  to  a note  about  fumigating  wiih  Tobacco 
which  appeared  in  this  column  a short  time  ago,  I think 
some  misapprehension  has  arisen.  What  I meant  to  con- 
vey was  that  strong  doses  of  Tobacco-smoke  oiten  spoil 
the  etfeotiveness  of  flowers  by  causing  the  petals  to  fall  pre- 
maturely. Merely  smoking  a pipe  in  a conservatory  or  green- 
house will  not  have  this  effect,  neither  will  genuine  Tobacco, 
if  used  moderately.  It  is  the  vile  compound  of  rag  and 
brown  paper  commonly  sold  for  fumigating  purposes  that 
spoils  flowers,  and  often  injures  the  foliage  of  Cinerarias, 
delicate  Ferns,  &c.  But  it  should  be  seen  that  all  plants 
are  free  from  insects  before  they  reach  the  flower-bud  state, 
or,  at  least,  before  the  buds  expand  into  blossoms,  and  a 
small  amount  of  Tobacco-smoke  will  effect  this  purpose,  if 
used  as  a preventive.  When  plants  become  much  infested 
with  insects,  three  times  the  smoking  will  be  required  to 
effects  riddance  than  would  have  sutticedto  have  kept  the 
insects  away,  and,  besides,  the  plants  which  have  been 
badly  attacked  by  insects,  and  then  heavily  and 
repeatedly  fumigated,  are  not  in  as  good  a condition 
for  that  season’s  flowering  as  if  they  had  been  kept  clean 
from  the  first.  A good  deal  of  this  liability  to  insect 
attacks  is  owing  to  want  of  vigour.  Keep  the  plants  in 
robust  health  by  proper  treatment,  especially  as  regards 
ventilation,  and  there  will  be  fewer  insects  to  combat. 
Again,  do  not  keep  sickly,  unhealthy  plants.  If  by  any 
chance  any  plant  becomes  sickly,  as  plants  will  sometimes, 
it  is  best  to  throw  it  out  and  start  afresh  with  a few 
cuttings  or  a healthy  young  plant.  In  plant  culture, 
restoring  the  sick,  unless  it  be  some  choice,  rare  specimen, 
Eusually  a losing  business.  The  conservatory  should  now 
be  gay  with  forced  plants,  such  as  Rhododendrons,  Roses, 
Lilacs,  Azaleas,  Bulbs,  &c.  The  early-flowering  white 
Azaleas  are  now  very  effeotive.  A few  good  specimens 
standing  about  will  look  well  among  the  dark  foliage  of 
Camellias,  Ferns,  &c.  The  Japanese  Maples,  forced  into 
oliage  early,  are  very  effective  through  the  early  spring 
months.  Straggling  shoots  of  plants  which  have  gone  out 
of  blossom  should  be  pruned  back  to  improve  the  symmetry 
of  the  specimens.  This  refers  more  especially  to  Heaths, 
Epacrises,  and  similar  plants  that  will  grow  into  larger 
specimens  in  due  time.  Soft  things  that  are  easily  pro- 
pagated annually,  and  which  can  be  grown  to  a good  size 
in  one  year,  are  scarcely  worth  keeping  after  one 
season's  »o  k.  There  are  still  a few  Chrysanthemums  in 
bloom  ; but  when  the  forced  flowers  come  in  their  fresh- 
ness, both  of  blossom  and  foliage,  brings  them  into  pro- 
minence at  once.  Oroups  of  Cyclamens  of  a good  strain 
are  very  bright  and  pleasing  now.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Cinerarias,  Primulas,  and  Lily  of  the  Valley.  I find  home- 
grown rootsof  the  latter  are  better  supplied  with  foliage  than 
those  imported,  and  olumps  that  were  potted  up  from  the 
border  last  year  and  forced  gently,  and  afterwards  well- 
cared  for,  may  be  forced  early  the  following  season  with 
very  good  results ; but  after  flowering  the  plants  must  be 
kept  under  glass  till  the  growth  ripens,  and  then  be 
placed  in  a position  in  the  open  air  to  rest. 

Stove. 

Give  less  water  to  Bouvardias  going  out  of  flower  to  ripen 
them  preparatory  to  cutting  back.  Poinsettias,  Justicias, 
Eranthemums,  and  Euphorbias,  treat  similarly.  Prune 
Allamandas,  Bougainvilleas,  and  Clerodendrons.  Cut  back 
to  ripe,  firm  wood.  Any  other  straggling  growth  on  plants 
going  out  of  flower  should  be  shortened  back.  Cuttings 
of  many  things  will  root  now,  if  there  is  the  necessary 
bottom-heat  to  be  obtained,  and  it  is  alwayspossibleinthe 
smallest  stove  to  rig  up  a propagating  box  or  bed  that  may 
be  kept  close  enough  to  strike  cuttings  or  raise  seedlings  of 
Ferns  or  other  plants  in.  The  position  for  such  a propagat- 
ing-bed  should  be  over  the  hot-water  pipes  in  the  front  of 
the  house,  where  the  flow  pipe  enters.  Something  in  a 
small  way  may  be  done  with  cloches  or  large  bell-glasses. 
In  this  matter,  as  in  all  others,  where  there  is  a will  there 
a way.  Shorten  back  the  long  shoots  of  all  creepers  which 
have  done  flowering.  Pot  on  young  Ferns  and  prepare  new 
baskets  for  filling  next  month.  These  baskets  may  be 
made  of  wire  by  any  handy  man,  and  they  impart  so  much 
grace  and  beauty  to  a house,  when  well  furnished,  that 
wherever  there  is  room  to  suspend  them  upon  the  roof, 
half-a-dozen  or  so  should  bs  made  and  filled  annually. 
Cissus  discolor  and  Panicum  variegatum  make  effective 
drapery  for  the  sides,  and  tor  hanging  naturally  from  the 
bottom.  Cuttings  of  both  of  these  plants  will  root  now  in 
the  propagating-bed.  Burchellia  capensis  is  a showy 
winter  stove  plant,  with  rather  large,  glossy  foliage,  and 
bright-crimson  flowers,  borne  in  clusters.  It  is  an  old 
plant,  but  far  from  being  oommon  now.  In  my  young 
days  we  had  it  in  the  stove  ; but  it  is  a Cape  plant,  and 
will  succeed  in  a warm  greenhouse  ; but  will  not  flower 
before  February  or  March.  It  succeeds  well  in  rough  peat 
and  loam,  made  porous  with  sand,  ^ohynanthus  grandi- 
florus  is  another  old  plant  very  interesting  as  a basket- 

filant ; succeeds  well  in  rough  peat  and  charcoal,  with  a 
Lttle  chopped  Sphagnum.  It  was  introduced  from  the 
East  Indies  in  1838,  and  used  to  be  found  iu  most  good 
gardens.  Another  old  plant  that  is  worth  attention,  where 
fragrant  flowers  are  appreciated,  is  the  stove  creeper 
Pergularia  odoratissima.  The  plant  grows  and  flowers 
freely  when  trained  in  a light  position,  and  fills  the  house 
with  its  delightful  fragrance.  The  night-blooming  Cereus 
is  an  interesting  subject  when  planted  out  in  a porous 
border  and  trained  where  the  growth  can  ripen.  The 

* In  cold  ornmihem  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “Garden  Work"  may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a/oriniyht  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


roots  should  be  kept  rather  dry  now.  The  flowers  are  very 
handsome.  They  open  in  the  evening  and  close  next 
morning  if  left  on  the  plant. 

ForClng-houso. 

This  house  should  be  kept  filled  up  now  ; as  fast  as  the 
plants  open  their  blossoms,  and  are  moved  out,  others 
should  be  brought  in.  Roses  now  may  be  forced  in  quantity. 
If  the  plants  were  properly  prepared  they  will  soon  burst 
into  bloom.  Tea  Roses  are  always  lovely.  Catherine 
Mermet  is  a delightful  Rose  for  pot  culture.  The  blooms 
are  large  and  full,  and  the  habit  of  growth  is  robust,  and 
the  plants  soon  assume  large  proportions.  Some  of  the 
small,  delioate-growing  Roses  are  of  no  use  anywhere. 
Marie  Van  Houtte  is  another  useful  Tea  Rose  for  pot  work. 
Climbing  Niphetos,  William  Allan  Richardson,  and  Marb- 
chal  Niel  will  soon  be  beautifully  in  bloom.  Roses  potted 
up  last  autumn,  if  intended  for  flowering  early,  will  do 
better  if  they  are  plunged  in  a bed  of  leaves,  where  there 
is  a gentle  fermentation  going  on.  An  old  friend,  who 
many  years  ago  invariably  took  first  prize  for  pot  Roses  at 
the  spring  shows  at  Norwich,  always  partly  plunged  the 
pots  in  a bed  of  fermenting  leaves  in  a low-roofed  house. 
Under  suoh  treatment  the  foliage  comes  so  fresh  and 
vigorous  and  free  from  insects,  and  the  flowers  are  large 
and  well  formed,  with  all  that  clear,  fresh  colour  so  much 
admired  in  a well-grown  Rose.  Roses  will  stand  a good 
deal  of  heat : but  the  hlooms  pushed  out  by  a high  tem- 
perature are  not  so  lasting.  Nevertheless,  a Rose  is  a 
Rose,  and  when  they  are  specially  wanted  it  is  well  to 
know  that  they  will  bear  a powerful  heat.  But  a good 
deal  of  this  power  to  bear  hard  forcing  will  have  been  laid 
up  in  the  growth  during  the  last  season.  Vigour  in  the 
wood  and  maturity  in  the  buds  there  must  be,  or  the 
forcing  will  prove  a failure. 

Window  Gardening. 

I notice  the  plants  in  outside  window-boxes  everywhere 
show  signs  of  suft'ering  from  the  severity  of  the  weather. 
Boxes  filled  with  Golden  Euonymus  and  bulbs  will,  so  far 
as  the  Euonymus  is  concerned,  lose  much  of  their  freshness 
during  the  coming  spring ; but  the  Tulips,  Crocuses,  and 
other  bulbs  will  be  all  right.  The  hardiest  things  for 
window-boxes  in  winter  are  Arbor  Vitaes  and  Variegated 
Box.  Most  of  the  other  things  in  exposed  windows  are 
showing  signs  of  suffering.  Veronicas  are  tolerably 
hardy  ; but  I expect  we  shall  hear  of  many  losses.  The 
pretty  species  Traversi  looks  very  brown  and  seared.  In- 
side the  windows  the  main  efforts  for  the  present  must  be 
directed  to  ward  off  the  frost.  In  the  rooms,  during  a 
time  of  heavy  firing,  muchdustwill  be  created,  and  agood 
deal  of  work  laid  out  for  the  sponge.  No  one  will  have 
much  success  with  room  or  window  plants  unless  the  pores 
of  the  leaves  are  kept  constantly  open. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

I do  not  think  in  this  district  (eastern  counties)  we  have 
experienced  so  low  a temperature  since  18C0.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  pass  through  such  a depression  of  temperature 
lasting  for  so  long  a period  without  some  damage  being 
done ; but  hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast,  and. 
taking  into  consideration  the  ripening  influence  of  the 
dry,  warm  autumn,  and  the  dry  condition  of  the  land 
generally,  I hope  the  damage  may  prove  to  be  less  than 
many  fear.  Specimen  evergreen  trees,  suoh  as  Cedars  and 
others,  should  have  the  snow  shaken  from  their  branches  ; 
but  the  snow  should  be  left  on  all  low-yrowing  things  for 
the  sake  of  the  protection  afforded  by  it.  It  is  premature 
yet  to  speculate  upon  the  condition  of  the  Roses.  Losses 
there  will  be,  no  doubt,  and  some  lessons  may  be  learnt  as 
to  the  hardiness  of  the  different  classes,  as  well  as  the 
various  varieties  in  each  class  ; so  let  us  hope  those  whose 
only  aim  is  to  grow  Roses  for  home  display  may  extend 
their  knowledge  upon  the  relative  merits  of  different  sorts, 
and  it  will  be  specially  interesting  to  know  how  the  Teas 
will  go  through  the  severe  ordeal.  The  pruning  of  trees 
and  shrubs  may  be  done  now,  even  though  the  weather  is 
severe,  though  it  will  be  unsafe  to  out  back  evergreens 
into  the  old  wood.  The  young  shoots  of  Laurels  and  other 
common  hardy  things  used  for  undergrowth  may  be  knifed 
back.  In  18G0  oommon  Laurels  and  Evergreen  Oaks  were 
killed  down  to  the  snow  line,  and  in  some  districts  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  some  suoh  result  may  be  witnessed  from 
the  effect  of  the  present  frost.  Bedding  plants  in  badly 
heated  structures  will  probably  suffer.  All  that  can  be 
done  in  suoh  cases  is  to  increase  the  thickness  of  the 
covering.  Cuttings  of  Pelargoniums,  Lobelias,  &c.,  will 
strike  now  where  there  is  warmth  enough.  A very  good 
position  for  cuttings  of  the  former  is  to  stand  them  on  a 
board  over  the  hot-water  pipes.  They  will  root  in  a very 
short  time,  when  they  may  be  potted  off,  and  by  bedding 
time  they  will  be  as  good  as  autumn-struck  plants.  As 
soon  as  the  frost  goes  all  newly-planted  things  must  be 
examined  and  made  firm  in  the  soil. 

Fruit  Garden. 

To  have  ripe  Strawberries  by  the  end  of  March  strong 
plants  of  a good  forcing  variety  must  be  introduced  to 
heat  at  once.  None  but  plants  having  prominent,  well- 
matured  crowns  should  be  taken.  The  weaker  plants  will 
come  in  useful  for  the  late  crop.  The  best  variety  is  the 
one  that  succeeds  best  in  each  particular  district.  I do 
not  think  there  are  more  reliable  sorts  for  early  work  than 
Vioomtesse  de  Thury  and  Keen’s  Seedling.  The  last  is  an 
old  favourite  with  me  ; but  does  not  succeed  everywhere. 
But  where  it  succeeds  in  the  open  air  it  may  be  grown  for 
forcing.  The  fertilisation  of  blossoms  of  both  Strawberries 
and  Peaches  should  have  attention.  The  oamel’s-hair 
pencil  answers  well ; but  it  is  a somewhat  slow  process. 
With  so  much  fire-heat  and  not  much  chance  of  ventilat- 
ing without  lowering  the  temperature  too  much,  there 
may  be  some  trouble  with  green-fly.  Tobacco-powder,  if 
used  in  time,  will  meet  all  requirements.  If  fumigation  is 
resorted  to,  better  be  moderate  in  its  application,  and 
repeat  it  at  short  intervals  till  the  flies  are  all  destroyed. 
Vines  in  blossom  must  have  some  help  in  setting  the  fruit. 
’There  is  more  than  one  way  of  doing  it.  Drawing  the 
hand  gently  down  the  bunches,  if  done  tenderly,  is  an 
efficient  method.  Giving  the  trellis  a smart  rap  with  the 
hand  does  good  in  the  case  of  good  setting  kinds,  such  as 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster’s  Seedling.  Whatever  help 
is  given  should  be  done  when  the  pollen  is  ripe  and  dry 
from  eleven  to  one  o’clock  in  the  day.  Tying  down  and 
stopping  young  shoots  must  have  frequent  attention,  care 
being  taken  not  to  bring  too  much  pressure  to  bear  at 
first,  or  the  shoots  may  split  off,  and  an  unsightly  blank  be 


left  all  the  season.  Disbud  early  Peaches  when  the  shoots 
are  about  li  inches  long,  spreading  the  work  over  ten  ' 
days  or  a fortnight  to  avoid  giving  too  much  check.  The 
temperature  in  the  early  Melon-house  must  be  genial ; but  | 
need  not  exceed  CO  degs.  to  05  degs.  at  night.  If  the  ther- 
mometer falls  below  60  degs.  towards  the  morning,  no  great 
harm  will  be  done ; it  will  be  better  so  than  to  make  the  pipes 
too  hot.  It  will  probably  be  found  that  in  many  recently 
erected  forcing  houses  the  heating  power  has  not  proved 
sufficient.  The  present  winter  has  been  a severe  trial  to 
many  boilers  and  heating  apparatuses. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Tomatoes  in  sufficient  numbers  should  be  sown  for 
early  work.  The  plants  for  open  air  planting  need  not  be 
sown  till  the  first  of  March,  unless  there  is  plenty  of  room 
to  sbift  them  on.  It  is  also  very  desirable  to  have  plenty  of 
young  Cucumber-plants  coming  on  now,  for  it  is  better 
to  have  a few  plants  over  than  to  have  a deficiency.  It  has 
been  rather  a trying  time  for  young  Cucumbers  lately. 

It  is  a great  advantage  where  a canvas  blind  is  fixed  on  the 
house  to  run  it  down  the  last  thing  on  cold  nights.  The 
coat  of  the  blind  will  soon  be  repaid  in  the  saving  of  fuel, 
without  considering  the  more  genial  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  resulting  from  its  use.  A covering  of  mats 
will  answer  the  same  purpose.  The  old-fashioned  hot-bed 
will  be  exceedingly  useful  now  for  bringing  on  Horn 
Carrots,  Early  Potatoes,  Radishes,  Lettuces,  Asparagus, 
&c.  In  country  districts,  where  tree-leaves  can  be  had 
lor  the  gathering,  hot-beds  can  be  made  cheaply.  Equal 
parts  of  stable-manure  and  leaves,  well  shaken  together, 
make  excellent  forcing  or  propagating-beds.  They  are 
suitable  also  for  raising  tender  seedlings  of  all  kinds. 
Take  advantage  of  frosty  weather  to  get  all  the  manure  on 
the  land.  Those  having  to  deal  with  heavy  land  will  find  ; 
it  an  advantage  to  have  in  reserve  a bed  of  fine  compost 
for  covering  small  seeds  by-and-bve.  The  old  soil  from 
the  potting  bench,  mixed  with  charred  stuff  from  the 
rubbish  heap,  is  valuable  for  this  purpose.  A frame  full  i 
of  Parsley  will  be  useful  now.  Roots  of  Mint,  Tarragon,  | 
&o  , that  were  potted  up  and  placed  under  cover  before 
the  frost  set  in  should  be  moved  into  heat.  Prepare  Pea- 
stioks  to  have  them  ready  for  use  when  requiied.  Eariy  ' 
autumn-sown  Peas  will  suffer  from  frost.  There  is  not  j 
much  gained  by  sowing  in  autumn,  unless  the  land  is  well  i 
drained  and  the  position  a sheltered  one ; but  there  is  i 
plenty  of  lime  to  make  good  deficiencies  by  sowing  under  ‘ 
glass  in  6-inoh  pots,  or  on  turves,  a channel  being  hollowed  i 
out  along  the  centre  of  each  turf  in  which  to  sow  the  Peas,  j 
A good  stock  of  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Cottager’s  Kale  will  1 
be  valuable  now.  I remember  in  ISCO  we  lost  everything  I 
in  the  Green  way  except  the  two  crops  named  above.  If 
the  Broccoli  has  been  laid  down  with  heads  to  the  north, 
the  snow  will  shelter  them  ; but  where  this  precaution 
has  not  been  taken,  there  will  be  much  destruction  among 
them.  Kitchen  garden  work  has  been  much  delayed  by 
the  weather.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden.  ‘ 

Cyclamens  are  opening  their  graceful  and  often  fragrant 
blossoms  freely  now,  and  should  be  assisted  with  a genial 
temperature,  and  a free,  yet  not  excessive,  supply  of  j 
moisture,  both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
best  place  for  the  plants  at  this  season  is,  undoubtedly, 
on  a shelf  near  the  glass,  though  during  the  summer 
months  they  succeed  best  standing  on  a bed  of  moist 
ashes  in  a low  and  lightly-shaded  pit  or  frame.  Young 
plants  are  preferable  to  older  ones,  and  after  the  second,  i 
or  third  season  at  farthest,  in  a smoky  atmosphere  they  , 
lose  the  greater  part  of  their  vigour,  and  become  very  ' 
unsatisfactory  subjects.  I have  seen  very  nice  little  plants 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  heat  in  February  or  March  bear- 
ing a dozen  or  so  of  blossoms  early  in  the  following  year ; 
but  I think  these  have  to  be  pushed  on  rather  too  rapidly  ! 
to  be  good  for  their  constitutions,  and  a better  plan  is  to  j 
sow  in  June,  bringing  the  seedlings  on  quietly  untler  cool  I 
treatment,  when  they  will  flower  much  more  strongly  in 
about  eighteen  months’ time.  The  greenhouse  ought  to  ,1 
be  tolerably  gay  now  with  forced  Hyacinths,  and  other  i 
bulbs,  which,  with  plenty  of  Chinese  Primulas  and  a few 
Epaoris  and  Camellias,  &o.,  will  make  a braye  display; 
but  the  intense  cold  and  dense  fogs  of  the  last  few  weeks 
have  played  sad  havoc  among  flowering  plants  in  London 
and  other  large  towns,  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Arum 
Lilies,  Genistas,  Coronillas,  and  others  which  are  more  or 
less  in  bloom  in  country  places  at  this  season,  are  bare  of 
all  but  leaves,  and  will  be  for  some  time  to  come  yet. 
However,  we  can  always  have  plenty  of  foliage,  and  with 
a good  stook  of  the  various  green-leaved  Dracaenas, 
Cyperus,  India-rubber-plants,  Palms,  Aspidistras,  and 
others,  not  forgetting  the  ever  useful  Ferns  of  the  Pteris 
and  a few  other  evergreen  tribes,  and  a pleasing  effect  can 
always  be  produced.  Where  plants  of  this  kind  are  grown 
in  the  body  of  the  house,  it  is  advisable  to  maintain  a 
somewhat  higher  temperature  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
greenhouse,  a range  of  about  50  degs.  to  60  degs.  being 
very  suitable,  and  then  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  and  other 
flowering  subjects  can  be  accommodated  on  shelves  near 
the  glass,  where  they  will  succeed  much  better  than  in  a 
cool-house.  A few  stock  plants  of  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes, 
&c.,  may  be  brought  into  heat  to  furnish  cuttings  ; but  in 
the  smoky  atmosphere  of  a large  town  there  is  time 
enough  to  think  about  propagating  yet.  Under  thesi 
circumstances,  I do  not  advise  sowing  such  seeds  as  tl  oie 
of  Gloxinias,  Begonias,  Lobelias,  Mimulus,  Hollyhocks, 
Tomatoes,  and  others,  until  next  month ; but  prepara- 
tions for  doing  so  may  be  made  at  once.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  rom  a garden  diary  from  January 
24:th  to  January  31sf. 

Just  finished  the  erection  of  a new  span-roofed  forcing- 
house,  chiefly  lor  forcing  early  Strawberries.  There  is  a 
stage  running  up  near  the  glass  in  the  centre,  with  a path 
2J  feet  wide  running  all  round  the  house,  and  a brick  pit 
on  both  sides  next  the  walls,  2 feet  wide,  filled  with  leaves. 
The  pots  will  be  plunged  in  the  bed  of  leaves  to  start  them, 
and  as  the  blossoms  appear  they  will  be  placed  on  the 
stage,  and  the  pits  filled  up  again  with  plants  from  the 
stack  outside.  Hitherto  I have  had  to  force  Strawberries 
in  vineries.  Peach-houses,  or  anywhere  where  the  requisit 
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temperature  could  be  had.  The  house  will  come  in  lor 
Tomatoes  when  the  Strawberry  season  is  over,  or  Cucum- 
bers would  do  well  in  it.  Made  up  hot-beds  for  Potatoes, 
Asparagus,  &o.  One  two-light  bed  will  be  set  apart  for 
raising  seeds  and  striking  cuttings  of  Lobelias,  Veibenas, 
&c.  MadeupaMushroom-bed  inthehouse.  Removed  old 
Seakale  roots  which  have  been  forced  and  the  Kale  cut, 
and  filled  in  the  space  with  fresh  roots.  The  Seakale  roots 
intended  for  forcing  are  always  lifted  as  soon  as  the  crowns 
are  perfectly  ripe,  the  long  roots  trimmed  off,  and  the  crown 
roots  laid  in  thickly  under  a north  wall,  and  at  the 
approach  of  frost  covered  with  long  litter.  Thus  they  ate 
always  available,  no  matter  what  the  weather  may  be. 
Without  some  such  arrangement  there  would  be  consider- 
able difficulty  in  taking  up  the  roots  in  frosty  weather. 
The  thongs  or  pieces  of  root  trimmed  make  excellent  sets 
for  planting  to  raise  roots  for  forcing  next  year.  These 
will  be  laid  in  in  damp  sand,  and  planted  out  in  March.  By 
that  time  many  of  the  cuttings  will  be  forming  new  crowns, 
and  will  be  planted  in  rows  18  inches  apart,  and  1 foot  in 
the  rows.  This  is  the  cheapest  and  best  way  of  working 
up  a stock  of  Seakale  for  forcing.  The  old  roots  are 
generally  thrown  away,  the  young  pieces  making  better 
crowns.  Tied  down  and  stopped  Vines.  Put  in  cuttings  of 
Zonal  Pelargoniums.  Potted  off  Calceolarias  from  the  boxes 
in  which  they  were  rooted.  For  many  years  I have  grown 
bedding  Caiceolarias  in  cold  frames,  planting  the  cuttings 
thinly  in  sandy  loam,  and  letting  them  remain  there  till 
the  end  of  April,  and  then  planting  in  the  beds.  Plants  so 
treated  generally  thrive  well ; but  the  plants  now  potted 
are  required  for  a special  purpose,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
have  them  in  pots.  Fumigated  Cineraria  and  Pelar- 
gonium-house. Both  these  plants  are  much  subject  to 
green-fly,  and  must  be  dealt  with  promptly ; indeed,  I 
prefer  to  anticipate  the  insects.  It  comes  cheaper,  and  is 
in  every  way  more  satisfactory.  Roses  I find  at  this  season 
require  a whiffof  Tobacco-smoke  occasionally  to  keep  them 
clean.  Gave  the  Gooseberry  and  Currant-bushes  a dash 
of  lime  and  soot-water  through  the  syringe,  as  I have 
noticed  a bullfinch  hopping  about  in  the  garden,  and  where 
there  is  one  there  will  soon  be  others,  and  this  soot  and 
lime  mixture  effectually  protects  the  buds.  I have 
syringed  the  choice  Plums  with  it  when  the  birds  are 
particularly  numerous,  and  eometimes  I have  shot  a few 
of  the  bullies ; but  a trap-cage  is  the  best  way  of  reducing 
their  numbers.  Forked  over, borders  in  the  late  Peach-house. 
This  is  always  done  as  soon  as  the  trees  are  pruned  and 
trained,  as  it  is  difficult  to  tell  in  what  condition  they  are 
unless  they  are  stirred  up.  The  dry  spots  can  then  be 
watered.  Of  course,  the  borders  are  not  forked  deep 
enough  to  injure  the  roots.  Put  in  cuttings  of  Fuchsias. 
Sowed  seeds  of  Grevillea  robusta,  Dracaenas,  and  Cyperus 
alternifolius.  Shifted  on  Gloxinias  that  have  started  : 
also  a lew  Achimenes  for  early  blooming. 


2919.— Town  gardening.— The  Auricula 
is  an  excellent  town-flower,  and  when  the  leaves 
become  dirty  the  dirt  may  be  washed  or  syringed 
off — that  is,  if  the  varieties  have  no  meal  upon 
the  foliage.  The  mealy-foliaged  varieties  had 
almost  better  be  left  dirty  ; the  cure  would  be 
worse  than  the  disease.  The  Auriculas  are 
quite  hardy,  so  also  are  all  the  Primulas  named, 
with  the  exception  of  P.  obconica.  The  Passion- 
flower is  hardy ; but  Vallota  purpurea  would 
scarcely  pass  through  the  winter  without  arti- 
ficial heat.  Pansies,  Auriculas,  and  all  the 
Primula  family  require  plenty  of  air  in  summer 
— in  fact,  they  should  be  grown  out-of-doors. 
Could  not  a frame  be  placed  in  a shady  corner 
of  the  garden,  into  which  all  such  plants  ought 
to  be  placed,  and  the  lights  be  removed  from 
them  in  fine  weather  ? A few  Camellias  could 
be  grown  in  such  a house.  They  do  very  well 
in  the  large  corridor  in  Messrs.  Veitch’s  nursery 
at  Chelsea.  They  are  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand 
in  any  unheated  glass-house  ; but  the  roots 
might  be  injured  if  they  are  frozen  hard,  so  that 
during  winter  frosts  the  pots  would  have  to  be 
plunged  over  the  rims.  It  will  not  be  possible 
to  keep  the  leaves  of  the  plants  perfectly  clean, 
even  if  the  plants  are  under  glass,  unless  they 
are  frequently  sponged  over  with  slightly- 
warmed  rain-water,  in  which  some  soft-soap 
has  been  dissolved. — J.  D.  E. 

2917.— Advice  about  a garden.  — 
There  is  nothing  unusual  about  the  behaviour 
of  your  Violets  this  season.  Many  other  people 
have  done  no  better  than  you  with  them.  The 
weather  has  been  too  cold  and  the  fog  too 
frequent.  With  regard  to  other  matters  of 
which  you  complain,  you  appear  to  be  in  a 
regular  fix  with  your  Ferns  and  flowers.  When 
Ferns  will  not  thrive  under  Vines,  and  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  are  a failure  when  placed  near 
the  glass,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  something 
wrong  somewhere.  The  only  suggestion  I have 
to  make  is  perhaps  you  expect  too  much  in  the 
way  of  flowers  from  houses  in  which  Grapes  are 
grown.  Very  few  plants  can  be  grown  so  well 
in  vineries  as  in  houses  devoted  to  the  growth 
of  flowers  only.  If  I am  wrong  in  my  surmise 
ou  had  better  write  again.  I shall  be  willing  to 
elp  you,  if  I can. — J.  C.  C. 

2842.— Power  of  a saddle -boiler. —It 
is  rather  difficult  to  give  a reply  to  this  ques- 
tion, as  it  is  probable  the  No.  1 boiler  of  one 
maker  would  differ  greatly  in  size  from  that  of 
another  maker.  I should  judge  that  a plain 


saddle-boiler,  measuring  24  inches  by  11  inches 
or  12  inches,  or  thereabouts,  would  be  quite 
large  enough.  The  approximate  heating  power 
of  this  would  be  250  feet  of  4-inch  piping.  As 
a general  rule,  from  3 feet  to  3^  feet  of  4-inch 
piping  are  required  to  every  100  cubic  feet  of 
space.  This  being  so,  the  whole  matter  resolves 
itself  into  a little  simple  multiplication.  I would 
advise  “ Welsh  Amateur”  to  have  a careful 
man  to  fix  his  boiler,  and  see  that  the  flue  is 
brought  back  along  the  sides  of  the  boiler,  then 
over  the  top  into  the  chimney,  thus  making  use 
of  the  bulk  of  the  heat.  In  stoking,  a slow  fire 
is  to  be  preferred,  being  much  more  economical 
than  a fast  one,  both  as  regards  fuel  and  trouble. 
— James  G.  Godwin. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS: 

THE  BEST  SNOWDROPS. 

The  illustration  here  of  one  of  the  rarer  types 
of  Snowdrop  or  Galanthus  (named  globosus)  is 
opportune,  and  will  serve  as  a reminder  to  those 
who  have  not  yet  planted  their  Snowdrop-bulbs  ; 
but  the  season  is  already  far  advanced  for  the 
work.  Those  who  have  not  yet  done  so  should 


Globe-flowered  Snowdrop  (G.  globosus). 


proceed  without  delay.  There  are  many  forms 
of  the  Galanthus,  but  the  few  that  will  be  men- 
tioned are  ample  for  the  amateur  gardener, 
unless,  of  course,  he  is  a Snowdrop  fancier,  and 
intent  on  growing  every  species  and  variety 
that  is  blessed  with  a name,  whether  distinct  or 
not  from  existing  types.  The  finest  of  all  Snow- 
drops is  still  our  cherished  G.  nivalis.  It  is  the 
cheapest,  and  a picture  of  beauty  in  the  early 
year  when  permitted  to  form  huge  clumps,  or 
clothe  the  cold  earth  with  nodding  flowers  over 
many  a broad  acre.  In  some  English  gardens 
where  our  “ lowly  ” flowers  are  loved,  the  Snow- 
drop creates  sheets  of  white  in  the  spring — 
delightful  pictures  of  English  woodland,  wild- 
flower  scenery,  far  too  rare,  but  easily  made  by 
a liberal  planting  of  bulbs  in  a fair  soil.  A good 
garden  Snowdrop  is  the  Crimean  G.  plicatus, 
which  bears  larger  flowers  than  the  common 
one  ; and  then  we  have  G.  Elwesi,  perhaps  the 
finest  of  all,  the  flowers  large,  globular,  and  of 
the  purest  white.  Imperati  is  a late  grower,  and 
latifolius  is  conspicuous  for  the  wealth  of  its 
pale-green  leaves.  G.  Elwesi  is  distinctly  an 
acquisition  ; it  varies,  of  course,  like  everything 
else  in  nature.  No  two  flowers  are  exactly 
alike,  one  differing  a little  in  shape  or  colour 
from  another : but,  when  true,  Elwes’  Snow- 
drop is  a bold,  handsome  flower  of  large  pro- 
portions. There  is  more  than  one  way  of  using 
the  Snowdrop.  We  know  few  prettier  effects 
than  a mass  of  Snowdrops  under  trees  ; but  it  is 


not  every  reader  of  Gardening  that  is  the  happy 
possessor  of  an  English  park.  It  may  be  planted 
in  a bed  as  an  edging,  or  in  large  clumps  in  the 
border  ; but,  however  used,  the  bulbs  must  be 
put  close  together,  so  that  they  touch,  or  the 
effect  is  weak.  With  the  help  of  the  Galanthus 
in  one  of  its  many  forms,  or  the  bright-blue 
Scilla  sibirica  or  Siberian  Squill,  a charming 
result  may  be  obtained  by  the  association  of 
blue  and  white.  Once  planted,  it  is  wise  to 
leave  the  bulbs  undisturbed,  and  this  is  simple 
enough  where  they  are  in  the  border,  or 
fringing  the  shrubberies  and  lawns.  The  turf 
need  not  be  disturbed  in  planting.  Merely 
make  the  holes,  each  about  5 inches  deep,  with 
the  dibber,  and  drop  in  a bulb,  arranging  the 
holes  so  as  to  imitate  nature — i.e.,  avoiding 
stiffness  and  formality.  Snowdrops  make  also 
pretty  pot-plants  for  a short  time,  but  it  is  in 
the  garden  that  the  early  flower  of  the  year  is 
most  at  home,  filling  some  knoll  on  the  rockery, 
or  adding  beauty  to  the  cold,  bare  earth  of 
border  and  bed.  C.  E. 


SWEET  PEAS. 

These  delightful  flowers  are  not  half  so  well  or 
widely  grown  as  their  great  merits  entitle  them  to 
be,  for  whether  used  as  a screen  to  shut  off  any 
unsightly  objects,  or  for  furnishing  cut  flowers, 
there  is  hardly  any  cultivated  flower  that  can 
excel  them.  It  is  for  the  latter  purpose,  of 
supplying  a long  succession  of  bloom,  that  I 
grow  them,  and  they  well  repay  a little  extra 
attention.  My  plan  is  as  follows  : As  early  in 
the  new  year  as  the  state  of  the  soil  will  per- 
mit trenches  are  taken  out  about  a yard  apart, 
and  well  manured,  as  if  for  Celery,  but  nearly 
all  the  soil  is  returned,  only  leaving  the  surface 
about  three  inches  below  the  level  of  the 
undug  soil,  and  in  this  trench  the  seed  is 
thinly  spread  along  the  centre,  and  covered 
with  about  one  inch  of  fine  soil,  and 
dusted  at  once  with  lime  and  soot  to  keep 
birds  and  mice  at  bay,  and,  beyond  repeating 
the  dustings  if  showery  weather  prevails,  little 
is  needed  until  the  plants  are  6 inches  high, 
when  good,  stout  sticks  are  placed  on  each  side 
of  the  row,  and  a mulching  of  manure  is  spread 
on  each  side  of  the  row  for  about  2 feet  wide  ; 
and  in  dry  weather  abundance  of  water  is 
poured  into  the  trench,  as  drought  soon  stops 
the  supply  of  flowers  ; and  the  blooms  must  be 
kept  closely  gathered  before  they  form  seed- 
pods,  as  even  a few  will  materially  check  the 
supply  of  fresh  flowers.  This  year  the  soil  was 
so  hard  with  frost  at  the  date  I wanted  to 
sow  the  seed  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  it 
out,  and  as  the  best  substitute  I sowed  the 
seed  in  3-inch  pots  and  placed  them  in  a glass- 
house, intending  to  plant  out  in  March  and 
protect  at  once  with  evergreen-branches.  I like 
to  have  the  distinct  soft  colours  kept  separate  ; 
but  the  mixed-coloured  blooms  are  very  useful 
for  general  purposes,  planted  indiscriminately. 

J.  G.,  Oosport. 


Sternbergia  lutea.— The  snow  that  has 
covered  a large  clump  of  Sternbergia  for  the 
last  four  weeks  has  just  melted,  and  to  my  sur- 
prise revealed  the  bulbs  in  bloom.  Both  the 
dark  glossy  foliage  and  the  blossoms  are  perfect, 
only  slightly  shorter  than  natural.  When  first 
planted  they  blossomed  in  the  autumn,  but  it 
is  now  their  habit  to  flower  in  the  winter.  A 
well-established  clump  of  this  singular  flower 
is  a great  addition  to  a winter  garden. — X.  X. 

2900.— A border  of  Pinks.— The  best  of 
all  Pinks  for  the  purpose  required  is  the  Fringed 
White,  a variety  grown  in  thousands  by  the 
market-gardeners  near  London.  It  forms  masses 
of  any  size,  and  they  are  smothered  with  fine, 
pure-white  blooms,  which  never  burst  their 
pods.  Mrs.  Sinkins  has  size  in  its  favour  ; but 
it  is  always  a pod- burster.  The  Fringed  White 
is  so  easily  propagated  that  they  merely  dig  up 
the  big  old  clumps,  tear  them  in  pieces,  and 
replant  again.  If  they  are  set  out  about  a foot 
apart,  the  ground  will  be  quite  covered  again 
with  them  by  the  end  of  the  season. — J.  D.  E. 

2909.— Saving  Carnation  seeds.- As  I 
raise  hundreds  of  seedling  Carnations  every 
year,  and  save  the  seeds  in  my  own  garden,  my 
experience  may  be  helpful  to  “ A Lover  of  Car- 
nations.” The  flowers  are  seldom  self-fertilised, 
and  the  best  way  to  get  good  seeds  is  to  select 
a strong,  healthy  plant  of  the  most  pleasing 
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variety.  The  stigmatic  portion  of  the  flower  is 
produced  in  the  form  of  two  curled  horns  in  tlie 
centre  ; they  are  prettily  feathered  at  the  tips. 
Select  another  well-coloured  variety  for  the 
pollen  parent,  and  if  a careful  search  is  made 
amongst  the  petals  the  pollen  will  he  found  in 
the  form  of  yellow  balls  of  small  size  attached 
to  a slender  filament.  It  can  be  conveyed  to 
the  stigma  of  the  seed-bearer  with  a small 
brush,  and  this  should  be  done  at  least  on  three 
successive  days.  It  is  only  iu  favoured  districts 
that  the  seeds  ripen  out-of-doors. — J.  1).  E. 

2901.  — Arrangement  of  a flower- 
border.— I think  you  would  have  done  better 
with  a border  for  flowers  on  one  side  only,  with 
a width  of  G feet  instead  of  3 feet.  With  a 
narrow  border  you  limit  your  choice  of  flowers 
chiefly  to  low-growing  subjects,  whereas,  in  a 
space  G feet  wide,  you  may  grow  Hollyhocks, 
Dahlias,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  and  plants  of  a 
similar  height,  without  fear  of  their  stature 
being  out  of  proportion  to  the  width.  There  is 
a wide  range  of  choice  flowers  amongst  hardy 
plants  to  place  iu  the  front  of  them,  including 
dwarf  Roses,  Carnations,  Pinks, Sweet  Williams, 
Peutstemons,  double  and  single  Pyrethrums, 
Polyanthuses,  double  Primroses,  Forget-me-nots, 
Chrysanthemums  of  the  early  flowering  section, 
Columbines  ; and  such  hardy  bulbs  as  Tulips’ 
the  bpanish  and  English  Irises,  Hyacin thus  can 
dicans,  Crape  Hyacinths,  &c.— J.  C.  C. 

2815.— Planting  Gladioli.— The  present  is  a vood 

lime  to  plant  Gladioli  in  pots.  By  doinsr  so  at  once 
they  will  flower  early.  Pots  8 inches  or  10  inches  in 
diameter  are  good  for  the  purpose,  using  rich  soil  and 
giving  plenty  of  drainage.  The  beginning  of  March  is  quite 
soon  enough  to  plant  them  out  in  the  open  garden— \ 
WEtsii  Gardener. 


2S75.— Beat  twelve  Dahliaa.— This  is 
very  much  a question  of  taste,  I prefer  striking 
contrasts  of  colour  in  a Dahlia  to  self-coloured 
varieties,  although  some  of  the  latter  are  very 
line,  I should  select  the  following  : Conspicua 
(a  grand  single,  white,  magenta,  and  maroon), 
Mr.  Rose  (a  deep  rosy-crimson,  striped  white), 
New  Life  (pure-wliite,  suffused  with  rosy-lake). 
Eclipse  (rich  crimson,  slightly  orange  at  base  of 
petals),  Flavius  (clear  yellow,  with  deeper  eye), 
Chilwell  Beauty  (deep  chestnut,  each  petal  bor- 
dered with  maroon).  All  these  are  very  effec- 
tive singles.  Glare  of  the  Garden  is  splendid 
for  cut  flowers,  as  it  is  very  effective  and  flori- 
ferous.  I should  add  the  flve  following,  which 
I specially  noted  at  the  Annual  Dahlia  Show  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  last  year  as  varieties  which 
I proposed  to  purchase  : Lilian  Abcry,  W.  T. 
Abery,  Maid  of  Kent,  James  Scrob’e,  ami 
Duchess  of  Albany.  The  old-fashioned  very 
double  forms  are  too  much  like  great  rosettes 
to  please  me  ; but  witli  some  amateurs  they  are 
favourites. — A.  G.  Butler. 

2885.— Lilium  punctatum.— It  is  time 
all  Lilies  were  potted.  The  soil  should  be  com- 
posed of  half  turfy  loam,  and  the  remainder 
peat,  leaf-mould,  and  sand ; about  an  eighth 
part  might  be  sharp  sand.  If  the  bulbs  are  in 
small  pots  they  may  be  shifted  on  after  the 
spikes  start,  but  the  roots  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed. Leave  room  in  the  pots  for  a top- 
dressiug  later  on.  Keep  them  in  a cool-house 
for  the  present. — E.  H. 

This  is  merely  a variety  of  L.  lanci- 

folium,  and  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  grow 
well  in  pots.  Lily  bulbs  never  seem  to  be 
entirely  at  rest,  like  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  are  ; 
therefore  as  soon  as  the  flowering  stems  die 
down  they  may  be  repotted.  I usually  do 
this  in  October.  They  require  to  be  treated 
carefully.  As  usual  with  Lilies,  there  are  two 
classes  of  roots : the  roots  at  the  base  of 
bulbs,  which  must  be  preserved,  and  the  stem- 
roots,  which  die  annually  and  are  removed  with 
the  dead  stems.  When  the  old  stems  with 
these  dead  or  dying  roots  are  removed  the  bulbs 
may  be  repotted.  The  best  pottiug-soil  is  yellow 
loam  (two  parts),  one  part  fibrous  peat,  and 
some  decayed  manure.  A little  sand  may  be 
added,  and  broken  bits  of  charcoal  are  excellent. 
The  pots  may  be  plunged  out-of-doors,  well 
over  the  rims,  in  Cocoa-fibre-refuse,  until  they 
have  started  to  grow  a little,  when  they  may  be 
^ greenhouse.  This  treatment  gives 
Me  bulbs  a chance  to  produce  a mass  of  roots. 
The  more  tender  Lilies,  amongst  which  L. 
auratum  should  be  included,  succeed  best  when 
they  are  protected  by  glass  lights  in  the  winter. 
I do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  more  tender 


than  the  L.  lancifolium  group  ; for  except  that 
the  bulbs  are  more  liable  to  decay  from  wet, 
they  miglit  safely  withstand  quite  as  great  a 
degree  of  cold. — J.  D.  E. 


FERNS. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  FERNS  (GYMNO- 
GRAMMAS). 

Among  Ferns  the  most  remarkable  are  those 
species  and  varieties  usually  known  as  Gold  and 
Silver  Ferns,  the  former  having  the  fronds  more 
or  less  covered  with  a yellow,  and  the  latter 
with  a silvery  white  powdery  substance.  In 
most  cases  this  powder,  or  farina  as  it  is  gener- 
ally called,  is  confined  to  the  under-surface  of 
the  fronds.  There  are  a few  instances,  how- 
ever, where  the  upper  surface  is  also  covered. 
These  beautiful  Ferns  are  easily  cultivated,  the 
only  drawback  being  that  they  are  rather  tender 
and  require  a stove  temperature.  Most  of  the 
sorts  may  be  drawn  into  large  specimens,  but 
with  age  the  plants  get  dense  and  form  a num- 
ber of  crowns.  Young  plants  are  far  more 
elegant,  and  as  they  may  be  obtained  with  little 
trouble  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing up  a young  stock.  The  present  is  a good 
time  for  sowing  the  spores.  The  Gymno- 
grammas  germinate  more  quickly  than  most 
Ferns.  The  spores  should  be  sown  thinly, 
and  even  then  the  seedlings  will  come  up 
so  thickly,  that  if  they  are  not  pricked  off  in 
an  early  stage  they  will  be  lost  through  being 
too  much  crowded.  In  the  first  instance  the 
seedlings  may  be  taken  out  and  pricked  off  in 
little  patches,  and  later  on  they  should  be 
divided  singly.  During  the  operation  of  prick- 
ing off  care  should  be  taken  that  the  seed- 
lings are  not  exposed  long  enough  for  the 
tiny  little  fronds  to  get  withered,  for  when 
this  occurs  damping  is  more  troublesome,  the 
Gymnogrammas  being  particularly  tender  when 
young.  Gymnogrammas  rather  like  a light 
peaty  compost  and  good  drainage,  a raised 
position  where  the  moisture  does  not  settle  on 
the  fronds,  and  the  plants  must  be  watered 
carefully  to  avoid  wetting  the  fronds.  After 
the  roots  are  well  filled  with  roots  a little 
manure-water  will  be  beneficial.  In  making  a 
selection  of  the  most  useful  sorts  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Gymnogrammas  vary  so 
considerably  that  it  is  only  by  careful  selection 
of  the  different  forms  that  their  true  cliaracters 
can  be  maintained.  The  following  are  among 
the  best  and  more  distinct : — 

G.  Lauciieana. — Fronds  nearly  triangular  in 
outline,  bright-green  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
densely  covered  with  golden-yellow  powder 
beneath. 

G.  Alstoni. — This  is  similar  to  the  above, 
differing  only  in  having  the  ultimate  pinnules 
curled  inwards,  thus  showing  off  the  golden 
under  surface  to  advantage. 

G.  Massoni  is  another  slightly-different  form. 
It  is  more  erect  in  habit,  and  has  broader 
pinnules. 

G.  CHRYSOPJIYLLA. — Tliis  Is  One  of  the  best- 
known  Gold  Ferns.  Considerable  variation 
will  be  found  in  plants  under  this  name.  In 
its  best  form  it  is  very  pretty,  the  fronds  being 
long  and  rather  narrow,  and  drooping  over  a 
little  towards  the  apex. 

G.  Parsonsi,  the  Crested  Gold  Fern,  is  a 
beautiful  variety.  The  fronds  grow  erect,  and 
terminate  in  a dense  crest  of  multifid  growths. 

G.  scHizopiiYLLA  GLORIOSA  is  a very  elegant 
form,  with  long,  drooping,  finely-cut  fronds, 
slightly  covered  with  silvery-grey  powder  be- 
neath and  a bright-green  surface.  This  variety 
produces  young  plants  at  the  apex  of  the  fronds, 
by  which  means  it  may  be  propagated. 

G.  Pearcei  robusta  has  rather  large  erect- 
growing  fronds,  finely  cut,  and  lightly  sprinkled 
with  pale  sulphur  powder. 

^ G.  peruviana  argyrophylla  is  the  most  dis- 
tinct of  the  Silver  Ferns.  It  forms  a very  pretty 
plant,  and  both  surfaces  are  covered  with  silvery- 
white  powder. 

G.  sulphurea. — A small-growing  form,  the 
fronds  erect,  and  covered  with  pale  yellow 
powder. 

G.  Wettenhalliana  is  a very  prettily-crested 
variety  of  the  above. 

G.  tartarea. — A free-growing  form,  with 
rather  long  fronds,  deep  shiny  green  on  the 
upper  surface  and  very  white  beneath. 


There  are  many  other  varieties,  but  those 
mentioned  include  the  most  distinct,  and  among 
seedlings  very  distinct  forms  may  be  selected  ; 
in  fact,  these  Gymnogrammas  vary  more  than 
any  other  genus  that  1 am  acquainted  with. 

F. 
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2878.— plants  for  a verandah.— For 

a northern  position  there  is  nothing  better  amor.g 
fast-growing  things  than  the  common  Virginian 
Creeper,  or  one  of  the  fast-growing  Ivies — 
Emerald  Gem,  for  instance.  Clematis  Elammula 
and  the  naked-flowered  Jasmine  might  be  inter- 
spersed to  give  variety.  The  supporting  columns 
might  be  covered  with  Cotoneaster  Simonsi,  i 
or  the  red  and  white  Pyrus  japonica,  planted 
alternately,  would  look  nice  ; and  they  grow  ; 
freely  when  fairly  started.  I have  seen  Darwin’s 
Barberry  used  effectively  for  a similar  purpose. 

— E.  H. 

If  you  liave  only  room  for  one  plantyou 

cannot  have  anything  much  better  than  that 
well-known  Rose,  Gloire  de  Dijon.  It  grows 
freely,  and  flowers  from  early  summer  until  late 
in  autumn.  A still  faster-growing  subject  is 
Clematis  montaua.  This  grows  rapidly,  and 
produces  large  quantities  of  small  white  flowers. 
The  Dutch  Honeysuckle  is  also  available  for 
such  a purpose.  The  Clematis  is,  however,  the 
most  likely  plant  to  suit  you  amongst  deciduous 
plants.  If  you  want  an  evergreen  you  cannot 
do  better  than  choose  the  Irish  Ivy. — J.  C.  C. 

For  a north  aspect  there  are  no  better 

subjects  than  the  common  Traveller’s  Joy  or 
Old  Man’s  Beard  (Clematis  Vitalba),  Virginian 
Creeper,  and  Ivy,  and  they  are  of  rapid  growth, 
especially  the  two  first.  The  Hop  is  also  useful 
in  such  positions,  and  the  white  Jasmine  will  | 
grow  well  but  not  flower  much,  while  if  flowers 
are  desired  the  common  Calystegia,  or  wild  f 
Convolvulus,  both  the  white  and  rosy-flowered  i 
forms,  will  do  well.- — B.  C.  R.  i 

2820.— Preesias  in  a room.- Freesias,  ! 
being  nearly  hardy,  do  best  without  too  much  : 
warmth.  In  a very  warm  room  they  would  I 
probably  become  drawn,  owing  to  deficiency  of  '| 
light.  Put  them  as  close  as  possible  to  the  glass, 
turning  them  round  frequently,  to  prevent  their 
drawing  on  one  side.  Give  some  support  to  the  : 
slender  stems  early,  as  they  .scarcely  ever  do  ’ 
well  if  they  are  allowed  to  fall  over  the  sides  of 
the  pot.  Never  let  them  get  dust-dry,  and,  on  | 
the  other  hand,  do  not  keep  the  soil  soddened, 
but  give  water  only  when  and  as  soon  as 
needed.  After  the  blooming  season  is  over 
give  water  until  the  foliage  begins  to  decay,  - 
then  gradually  dry  off,  giving  them  all  the  sun 
possiMe. — James  G.  Godwin. 


291G. — Moving’  plants. — If  you  can  move  ■ 
your  plants  with  balls  of  earth  you  may  succeed  .i 
with  most  of  them,  though  at  some  little  sacri-  * 
fice  of  blossom.  I should  lift  them  carefully,  and 
pack  them  in  shallow  boxes,  so  that  they  could 
be  lifted  into  a van  or  cart  and  taken  to  their 
new  quarters  at  once,  which  should  be  properly 
prepared  beforehand  for  their  reception.  English 
Irises  are  rather  bad  things  to  move  so  late ; but 
they  may  be  saved,  and  so  may  pretty  well 
everything  else  if  proper  care  is  used. — E.  H. 

When  I moved  from  my  last  house  I 

transferred  all  the  plants  which  I wished  to 
bring  away  to  boxes  and  tubs,  the  latter  being 
reserved  for  bush  Roses,  Clematis,  &c.,  which 
I had  to  plant  at  midsummer  without  disturb-  , 
ing  their  roots.  I took  them  up  in  the  autumn,  ^ 
so  that  they  were  comfortably  established  when  I 
moved.  All  bulbs  were  put  close  together  in  boxes 
and  covered  with  light  soil ; herbaceous  plants 
were  lifted,  shaken  out,  and  packed  as  closely 
as  they  could  be  in  boxes  and  the  roots  covered 
with  a surfacing  of  light  rich  soil.  My  Ferns 
were  planted  in  light  soil  in  a large  crate  ; all 
these  were  placed  together  in  a sheltered 
corner,  and  remained  therefrom  autumn  to  mid- 
summer, and  I planted  them  from  the  boxes  and 
tubs  in  my  present  garden  without  loss.  Your 
risk  of  loss  should  be  less  than  mine,  but  choose 
open  weather  for  taking  up  the  plants.  — A.  G. 
Butler. 


Our  readers  will  kindly  rememier  that  we  are  glad  to 
receive  for  engraving  any  suggestive  or  beautiful  photo- 
graphs of  plants  or  garden  scenes,  especially  of  gardens  of 
a picturesque  character. 
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TRBBS  AND  SHRUBS. 

RIBES  SUBVESTITUM. 

This  is  a pretty  little  shrub,  and  it  forms 
a very  striking  object  in  the  spring,  along 
through  the  months  of  April  and  May.  It 
is  an  erect  shrub,  beset  with  short  sharp  spines, 
and  bearing  usually  three-lobed  leaves,  and 
producing  flowers  which  are  about  the 
size  of  Fuchsia  coccinea,  but  with  a deep- 
purple  edge  and  a white,  erect  petal.  The 
stamens  are  also  exserted,  so  that  the  plant  pre- 
sents a resemblance  to  a Fuchsia  bush,  and 
this,  too,  so  early  in  the  season.  It  is  a native  of 
California,  and  was  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try by  the  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  many  years 
ago,  but  I have  not  seen  it  about  in  many 
gardens  lately.  I do  not  know  if  it  has  become 
scarce,  but  very  likely  it  has,  as  so  many  people 
neglect  these  pretty  flowering  shrubs.  J.  J. 


2886.  — Seeds  of  Rhododendrons 
chamsecistus. — The  seeds  may  be  sown 
now,  in  pans  of  sandy  peat,  covered  lightly  with 
silver  sand,  and  placed  in  a cold  frame ; or  the 
pans  may  be  placed  in  gentle  heat  to  start  the 
seeds,  and  then  moved  into  a cold  frame.  They 
require  careful  management,  especially  as  re- 
gards watering,  so  as  to  keep  the  soil  moist 
without  making  it  sour.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
say  when  the  plants  will  flower,  so  much  de- 
pending upon  management ; but  it  will,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  several  years.  Better 
plant  the  seedlings  out  as  soon  as  large  enough 
in  a specially  prepared  bed  of  loam,  peat,  and 
leaf- mould,  with  some  sharp  sand.  This  species 
is  a native  of  Russia,  and  has  very  small  foliage. 
— E.  H. 

2890.  —Christmas-tree. — Any  of  the  Fir  tribe  will 
be  suitable.  The  one  most  commonly  used  is  the  Spruce 
Fir  ; but  a gfood  specimen  of  the  Silver  Fir  will  be  quite  as 
suitable,  and  will  do  better  in  a pot  than  the  Spruce. — 
K.  H. 


THE  GIANT-LEAVED  IVY  (HEDERA 
DENTATA). 

This  “ giant  ” Ivy  is  growing  here  over  a door- 
way, and  I can  well  corroborate  all  that  has 
been  said  at  various  times  regarding  its  good 
qualities.  This  kind  is  not  like  some  others — 
the  Irish  Ivy — for  instance,  in  its  growth,  the 
leaf-stalks  not  being  nearly  so  long  as  those  of 
that  variety.  For  this  reason  it  presents  at  all 
times  a neater  appearance,  and  does  not  neces- 
sitate the  annual  clipping  of  the  leaves  to  obtain 
the  best  appearance,  as  does  Irish  Ivy.  A careful 
removal  of  surplus  growth  gives  a tidy  look  to 
the  plant.  For  covering  a high  wall  in  a short 
time  this  Ivy  is  unequalled,  as  if  well  attended 
to  annual  growths  of  6 feet  will  be  made. 
Attention  is  necessary  in  securing  to  the  wall 
these  stout  shoots,  as  they  do  not  always  attach 
themselves  the  first  year  if  the  aspect  is 
exposed  to  high  winds.  It  is  planted  here,  at 
the  base  of  the  wall,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
mansion,  and  in  a short  time  it  has  reached  a 
height  of  30  feet.  At  such  a height  the  noble 
deep-green  leaves  present  a grand  appearance. 
I eannot  understand  how  this  variety  can  have 
gained  the  reputation  of  being  a slow  grower. 
Given  reasonable  treatment,  I doubt  not  but  this 


Ivy  will  render  a 
good  account  of  it- 
self, unless  where 
it  refuses  for  seve- 
ral years  to  make 
any  progress  in  the 
way  of  climbing 
growths,  the  sea- 
son’s growth  result- 
ing in  nothing  more 
than  a crop  of  blos- 
soms on  the  point  of 
every  shoot.  We 
have  here  an  in- 
stance of  this.  Three 
plants  were  put  out 
at  the  end  of  a cot- 
tage with  a view  of 
covering  it  quickly. 
All  commenced  to 

The  Oiant-Ieaved  Ivy  on  an 

archway.  height  of  7 feet  was 

reached ; then  one 
. , , stopped  and  refused 

loao  more  than  bearannual  crops  of  flowers,  while 
the  other  two  are  now  25  feet  high,  very  dense  in 
jeafap,  and  of  a delightful  colour.  The  default- 
dark  in  the  colour  of  its  leaves 
although  all  have  had  similar  treatment.  S.  ' 


The  best  and  also  the  cheapest  tree  for 

the  children  at  Christmas-tide  is  the  eommon 
Spruce  Fir,  but  it  should  not  be  grown  in 
pots.  When  I had  a family  of  young  children 
at  home  I planted  half-a-dozen  Spruce  Fir-trees, 
of  various  ages,  in  a corner  of  the  garden.  The 
roots  of  a tree,  6 feet  high,  may  be  reduced  to 
go  into  an  11 -inch  pot ; it  is  not  worth  while  to 
replant  the  trees  again.  The  trees  may  be 
bought  at  any  size,  small  ones  for  succession,  at 
half-a-crown  a dozen.  They  should  not  be  trans- 
planted again,  as  this  checks  their  growth. — 
J.  D.  E. 

2894.— Mistletoe  on  an  Apple-tree.— 

The  best  way  to  treat  the  berries  is  to  simply 
press  them  with  the  fingers  into  a natural  crack 
in  the  bark  of  the  tree.  Some  persons  say  they 
ought  to  be  inserted  into  the  bark  by  making  a 
slit,  as  is  done  for  a bud.  The  berries  are 
generally  plentiful  enough,  and  it  is  easy  to 
insert  them  in  a dozen  different  ways  ; but  the 
natural  way  is  best — that  is,  to  look  out  for 
inequalities,  or  natural  cracks  in  the  bark,  and 
press  the  berries  in  with  the  fingers.  They 
stick  readily,  owing  to  the  glutinous  substance 
with  which  they  are  surrounded  ; but  my  ex- 
perience is  that  not  more  than  one  in  twenty 
will  take.  Probably  the  birds  eat  a goodly 
number  of  them.  I 
have  also  observed 
that  they  would  start 
as  if  to  grow  and  then 
shrivel  up. — J.  D.  E. 

2899.  — Growing 
Mistletoe.  — The 
best  way  of  fixing  the 
berries  of  the  Mistle- 
toe on  the  branches  of 
an  Apple-tree  is  to 
make  a slight  incisioi 
in  the  bark  on  thi 
under  side  of  a younj 
branch,  the  berrie 
must  then  be  placei 
in  the  cut  so  made 
To  make  them  secun 
. the  bark  must  be  liftei 

a little  with  the  point  of  a knife,  and  aftei 
the  seed  is  pressed  into  its  position  the  knih 
may  be  removed,  and  the  lifted  bark  allowec 
to  fall  back  in  its  place  so  far  as  it  will.  T< 
prevent  the  birds  from  pecking  out  the  seed 
or  its  being  washed  out  by  rain,  place  a thii 
layer  of  cotton  wool  over  them,  and  secure  it  t( 
the  branch  with  strong  carpet  thread.  Th< 
berries  are  ripe  enough  now  to  be  fixed  on  th< 
tree  if  you  can  get  them.— J.  C,  C. 

2883  --Pruning  shrubs,  &c.-The  best  time  t< 
prune  the  shrubs  named  is  in  April  or  May,  according  tc 
locality.  The  Conifers,  at  any  rate,  should  be  left  til 
May  ; or,  if  the  locality  is  much  subject  to  spring  frosts 
del  Y the  pruning  till  the  end  of  May.  Of  course,  the  veri 
hari^  shrubs  may  be  pruned  at  any  time  I should  prun< 
the  Berberis  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  faded.— E.  H. 


2835. --Chinese  Sacred  Lily  afte 
flowering.— Last  year  I grew  several  of  thea 
Lilies,  and  after  flowering  I put  them  out-ol 
doors  in  a shady  corner.  There  they  remaine 
until  the  foliage  turned  yellow.  I have  noi 
planted  them  two  months.  At  present  ther 
are  no  signs  of  growth  ; two  of  them  are  de 
cayed.  Now  anyone  can  buy  them  so  cheaply 
I should  recommend  all  who  grow  them  once 
after  flowering,  to  throw  them  away.  Like  th 
Tuberose,  I can  venture  to  say  they  are  no  gooi 
the  second  year.— E.  Yokes,  Kingsworthy. 


FRUIT. 

STRAWBERRIES  FOR  MARKET. 

The  first  consignment  of  open-air  Strawberries 
generally  comes  into  the  market  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Southampton  and  other  districts  in 
the  south  of  Hampshire,  where  enormous  quan- 
tities are  grown.  The  acreage  of  Strawberries 
under  cultivation  in  that  locality  is  much  larger 


British  Queen  Strawberry.  (See  page  666.) 


than  is  generally  supposed,  and  a grower  in- 
forms me  that  in  the  near  future  a considerable 
tract  of  land  will  probably  be  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  this  popular  fruit  in  that  quarter,  it 
being  much  more  remunerative  than  either 
Apples,  Pears,  or  Plums.  The  majority  of 
the  growers  there  mulch  between  the  plants 
with  straw,  but  one  or  two  instances  have 
recently  come  to  my  knowledge  where  flat 
tiles  and  slates  were  used  in  the  place  of  straw 
among  the  early  sorts,  and  the  experiment  proved 
highly  satisfactory.  By  using  tiles  or  slates  the 
fruits  nob  only  ripen  more  quickly,  but  they  are 
kept  perfectly  clean,  and,  moreover,  free  from 
slugs.  This  method  cannot  be  carried  out  on  a 
large  scale,  but  owners  of  small  gardens  may 
adopt  it  advantageously.  Following  the  South- 
ampton consignments  come  those  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sandwich  and  other  places  in  Kent, 
although,  as  a rule,  the  Kentish  men  are  among 
the  last  of  the  southern  growers  in  sending 
Strawberries  to  market.  Middlesex  contributes 
no  small  share  of  Strawberries,  and  these  come 
to  hand  before  the  bulk  of  those  from  Kent, 
especially  to  the  London  markets.  Although, 
perhaps,  two-thirds  of  the  Strawberries  grown 
in  Kent  find  their  way  to  the  metropolis, 
enormous  quantities  are  despatched  daily  during 
the  season  to  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  other 
northern  and  midland  centres.  The  bulk  of  these 
g ) fromSwanley  J unction,  and  one  writer  on  fruit 
culture  states  that  upwards  of  25,000  pecks  have 
been  sent  from  that  station  in  one  day  during 
a good  season.  In  like  manner  immense  quanti- 
ties of  Strawberries  are  despatched  to  London 
and  other  markets  by  the  northern  growers, 
these  constituting-  the  late  supply.  Cheshire  is 
said  to  have,  at  least,  a thousand  acres  of 
Strawberries  under  cultivation,  and  although 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  other  towns  in  the 
immediate  districts  consume  most  of  the  fruit 
raised  there,  not  a few  enterprising  growers 
have  sent  Strawberries  to  London  ; but  so  far  as 
I can  ascertain  the  experiment  did  not  altogether 
prove  a success.  This  was  partly  due  to  the 
high  railway  tarifiF ; but  chiefly  to  the  fact  that 
as  a market  for  quick  and  remunerative  returns, 
the  metropolis  is  decidedly  inferior  to  Man- 
chester. In  Northumberland,  too,  hundreds  of 
acres  of  Strawberries  are  grown,  these  being 
chiefly  disposed  of  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Besides  those  mentioned,  there  are,  of  course, 
many  other  districts  devoted  to  Strawberry 
culture,  these  supplying  the  metropolitan  and 
other  markets.  The  question  of 
Varieties  grown  for  market  is  an  impor- 
tant item  for  the  would-be  cultivator  to  study, 
and  an  interesting  one  to  the  ordinary  reader. 
As  far  as  I can  see,  appearance  is  the  chief 
desideratum  for  market  fruit,  flavour  being  but 
a secondary  consideration.  So  long  as  the 
fruits  are  put  upon  the  markets  of  good  size, 
elean  appearance,  and  free  from  bruises,  they 
never  fail  to  meet  with  a ready  sale,  even 
though  the  flavour  be  inferior.  That  public 
taste  should  be  so  may  appear  strange  to  the 
ordinary  observer,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  true. 
Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  where  size  and 
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flavour  are  combined ; but,  as  a rule,  these 
varieties  are  confined  to  private  gardens.  British 
Queen  (an  ordinary  fruit  of  which  is  figured 
on  p.  065)  is  one  of  the  best  flavoured  Strawber- 
ries that  find  their  way  into  the  inetropolitian 
markets,  and  if  offered  for  sale  early,  and  in  good 
condition,  it  rarely  fails  to  realise  a high,  or,  at 
least,  fair  price.  Four  years  ago  good  samples  of 
this  variety,  grown  outdoors,  weresold  in  Covent- 
garden  at  the  rate  of  18s.  per  dozen  1-lb.  punnets 
the  second  week  in  June.  Only  some  districts 
are  adapted  to  the  growth  of  British  Queen  (and 
in  such  places  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid 
to  it),  since  it  will  sometimes  refuse  to  swell 
satisfactorily,  and  is,  moreover,  prone  to  mil- 
dew in  certain  localities.  If  there  is  one  kind 
more  popular  tlian  another  in  the  London 
markets,  it  is  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  As  is  well- 
known,  this  variety  is,  under  good  manage- 
ment, a prodigious  cropper,  and  of  handsome 
appearance.  In  addition  to  these  good  qualities, 
the  fruits  are  firm,  and  travel  remarkably  well 
when  properly  packed,  and  this  alone  is  a suffi- 
cient recommendation  for  the  market  grower. 
As  to  its  quality,  in  flavour  it  is  only  second- 
rate,  it  being,  according  to  my  taste,  best  in 
rather  cold  seasons.  Noble  is  now  being  re- 
garded as  a popular  market  variety,  since  it  is 
a good  cropper  and  of  fine  appearance,  but  there 
are  others  far  before  it — in  point  of  flavour,  at 
any  rate.  Despite  this,  it  appears  to  answer 
the  market  grower’s  purposes  well,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  be  extensively  cultivated.  Keen’s  Seed- 
ling still  remains  a favourite  in  some  districts, 
and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  best,  as  far  as  flavour 
is  concerned,  while  the  same  may  be  said  in  re- 
gard to  President,  an  excellent  all-round  Straw- 
berry. A variety  named  Latest  of  All,  sent 
out  by  Mr.  Laxton  a year  or  two  ago,  is  of  good 
appearance  and  fair  quality,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  largely  grown.  It  is,  I believe,  a 
cross  between  British  Queen  and  Helena  Gloede, 
possessing  the  shape  and  flavour  of  the  former 
and  constitution  of  the  latter.  One  or  two 
growers  of  my  acquaintance  give  Oxonian  a 
place,  among  others,  for  producing  a late 
supply  ; but  the  fruits  are  large  and  coarse, 
almost  unfit  for  table.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a 
paying  variety,  since  it  produces  enormous 
crops,  is  late,  and  meets  with  a ready  sale. 
Another  point  that  should  be  borne  in  mind  by 
growers  who  wish  to  be  successful  is  the 

Packing  of  the  fruit.  As  has  been  said, 
fruits  that  are  clean  and  fresh  in  appearance 
rarely  fail  to  realise  quick  and  remunerative 
returns,  and  to  be  placed  upon  the  market 
thus  they  must  be  well  and  properly  packed. 
Of  course,  between  the  packing  of  the  forced 
Strawberries  and  those  grown  outside  there  is  a 
material  difference,  the  former  being  much 
more  valuable,  less  abundant,  and  therefore  re- 
quiring to  be  more  carefully  packed.  In  this 
case  the  fruits  are  generally  packed  in  leaves  in 
small  flat  wooden  or  tin  boxes,  each  receptacle 
holding  one  layer  of  fruit,  and  weighing  on  an 
average  about  1 lb.  This  method,  needless  to 
say,  cannot  be  practised  in  regard  to  the  out- 
door fruits,  owing  to  the  enormous  quantities 
to  be  disposed  of  quickly.  A rougher  method 
is,  therefore,  adopted,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
visit  to  any  of  the  principal  markets  during  the 
Strawberry  season  will  reveal  the  fact  that 
the  best  packed  fruits  realise  the  highest  prices, 
and,  as  a rule,  meet  with  the  quickest  sale,  they 
being  in  good  condition,  and,  therefore,  always  in 
demand.  The  Middlesex  growers  are  credited 
with  adopting  the  best  plan  of  packing  Straw- 
berries, and  this  method  is  worthy  of  notice  by 
all  who  contemplate  growing  Strawberries  for 
profit.  They  put  the  fruit  in  punnets  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  then  pack  the  latter  in  three  layers 
in  boxes  divided  into  three  divisions  by  light 
laths.  The  Southampton  growers  adopt  a 
similar  method,  but  in  their  case  Orange- boxes 
are  used,  while  the  same  plan  is  adopted  by  a 
few  of  the  Kentish  growers.  This  mode  of 
packing  is  obviously  far  in  advance  of  that 
generally  practised  by  careless  gi’owers — namely, 
sending  the  fruit  to  market  in  bushel  and  half- 
bushel baskets.  Packed,  or,  rather,  thrown  in 
thus,  the  fruit  becomes  smashed  and  unsaleable 
to  a certain  extent  long  ere  it  reaches  its  desti- 
nation. Where  it  only  has  to  be  conveyed  a 
short  distance  the  fruit,  of  course,  may  be  put 
in  baskets,  but,  if  possible,  it  is  advisable  to 
use  flat  ones,  or  those  which  do  not  hold  more 
than  a peck  or  half  a peck.  These  may  appear 
unimportant  items  to  the  casual  observer,  but 


to  those  who  desire  to  make  a livelihood  out  of 
Strawberry  growing — and  a fair  one  can  be 
made  on  suitable  land — they  are  of  paramount 
importance.  L. 

Insect  pests  on  fruit-trees. — Those 
who  have  fruit-trees  affected  with  American 
blight,  or  any  of  the  pests  that  take  refuge  in 
the  gi'ound  in  winter,  should  take  advantage  of 
any  break  in  the  frost  to  get  the  soil  around 
such  trees  cleared  away  from  the  stems  almost, 
or  quite  down  to  the  roots,  so  that  any  insects 
tliat  have  taken  refuge  in  mother  earth  may  be 
exposed  to  the  elements  and  destroyed.  I find 
that  a good  dressing  of  soot,  spread  around  the 
stems  and  roots,  is  a capital  thing,  as  it  acts  in 
the  double  way  of  a stimulant  to  growth  and  a 
destroyer  of  insect  life.  After  this  is  put  on, 
some  fresh  soil  should  be  obtained  to  cover  the 
whole,  as  this  is  really  preferable  to  manure 
for  the  roots  of  fruit-trees. — J.  G.  H. 

2896. — Peaches  on  the  back  wall  of 
a vinery. — Under  the  circumstances  stated, 
I think  Peaches  ought  to  succeed.  The  follow- 
ing are  good  varieties : Hale’s  Early,  Royal 
George,  Dymond,  Grosse  Mignonne,  and  War- 
burton’s  Admirable.  With  these  back-wall 
Peaches  much  care  is  necessary  with  watering 
to  keep  the  roots,  or  the  buds  will  fall  a good 
deal.  I have  several  cases  where  this  was  the 
cause  of  failure. — E.  H. 

Good  Peaches  could  not  be  grown  on  the 

back-wall  of  a vinery,  if  the  best  is  made  of 
the  roof-glass.  Even  although  the  Vines  are 
7 feet  apart  there  would  be  considerable  shade. 
It  would  pay  better  to  grow  the  Vine-rods  3 feet 
apart,  and  dispense  with  the  Peach-trees.  The 
height  of  the  wall,  2 yards  up,  is  not  sufficient 
for  Peach-trees.  As  the  length  of  the  Vinery 
is  54  feet,  it  would  be  much  better,  if  Peaches 
are  wanted  as  well  as  Grapes,  to  have  a glass 
partition  in  the  house,  and  plant  one  division 
with  Grapes  and  the  other  with  Peaches.  I 
would  then  plant  a Royal  GeorgePeach  and  Lord 
Napier  Nectarine.  The  best  Grape  by  far  for 
such  a house  is  Black  Hamburgh. — J.  D.  E. 
28.34.— Mealy  bug  on  Vines.— If  it  is 

necessary  to  grow  fine  foliage  plants  under 
Vines,  it  will  always  be  a trouble  to  keep  them 
free  from  insect  pests;  mealy-bug  and  thrips  dis- 
figure the  Grapes  more  than  red-spider  does. 
The  proper  treatment  of  the  Vine-rods  now  is  to 
strip  off  the  loose  bark,  under  whichlhe  big  thrips 
and  red-spider  will  now  be  hybernating  ; wash 
the  bark  well  with  strong,  warm,  soft-soapy 
water,  and  this  will  destroy  a great  number  of 
them  ; but,  as  a further  precaution,  take  two 
quarts  of  water,  in  which  two  ounces  of  soft-soap 
has  been  dissolved ; add  one  gill  of  strong 
Tobacco-liquor,  and  stir  into  the  mixture  four 
ounces  of  flowers  of  sulphur  ; paint  the  Vines  all 
over  with  this  mixture,  working  it  well  into  the 
crevices  of  the  spurs  and  the  back  of  the  Vines. 
This  will  kill  the  insects  on  the  Vines,  but  it 
will  not  prevent  them  getting  on  again  if  the 
plants  underneath  are  infested  with  them. — 
J.  D.  E. 

2897.  — Rabbits  gnawing  Apple- 
trees. — A correspondent  recently  stated  in 
Gardening  that  he  placed  a mound  of  earth 
round  the  stems  of  Apiple-trees  that  had  been 
barked  by  rabbits  in  the  same  way  as  the  trees 
referred  to  in  this  inquiry,  and  that  they  formed 
roots  above  the  point  where  the  bark  had  been 
destroyed,  and  quite  recovered.  If  you  do  not 
object  to  the  mound,  you  cannot  do  anything 
better  than  follow  the  same  plan.  Anything 
else  you  may  do  will  be  of  doubtful  utility.— 
J.  C.  C. 

If  the  bark  is  quite  eaten  off  to  the 

height  of  18  inches  I would  throw  away  every 
one  of  the  trees.  There  is  time  yet  to  plant  a 
fresh  lot.  If  the  trees  live  they  will  do  very 
little  good.  I had  once  to  do  with  a lot  not  nearly 
so  badly  injured  as  these  are,  and  I kept  them. 
The  injured  portions  were  painted  over  with  a 
mixture  of  soot  and  cow-manure,  but  they  did 
so  badly  in  subsequent  years — canker  set  in,  and 
portions  of  the  trees  died  off— that  I have  re- 
getted  ever  since  I did  not  destroy  them  all 
at  the  beginning.  The  price  of  a dozen  Apple- 
trees  is  no  great  matter,  and  the  nurseryman 
would  probably  do  the  second  lot  cheaper. — 
J.  D.  E. 

28.30.— Pruning  a Mulberry-tree. — In 

a general  way  this  tree  does  not  require  any 
pruning.  The  branches  seldom  ever  become 


over-crowded.  Let  the  tree  take  its  natural 
form,  which  is  that  of  a spreading,  round  head  ; 
and  if  a branch  or  two  should  grow  out  further 
than  the  others,  some  gardeners  would  cut  them 
back,  fearful  lest  they  should  break  the  regular 
uniformity  of  the  trees.  My  advice  is  do  not 
touch  them  ; let  nature  alone  in  the  case  of  the 
Mulberry-tree.  It  grows  slowly,  and  if  left  to 
its  own  natural  growth  it  will  produce  much  the 
handsomer  tree. — J.  D.  E. 

2913.— Ringing  fruit-trees.— This  ques- 
tion has  been  discussed  in  previous  numbers  of 
Gardening,  and,  so  far  as  I remember,  never 
with  a satisfactory  result  as  far  as  regards 
proving  the  value  of  ringing  as  a means  of 
making  a barren  tree  productive,  most  of  the 
writers  who  took  part  in  it  believing  the  prac- 
tice to  be  all  “ fudge,”  in  which  I agree.  Many 
years  ago  I tried  it,  but  never  obtained  the 
slightest  evidence  that  it  was  of  any  benefit,  or 
otherwise,  to  the  tree.  Do  not  be  persuaded  to 
lose  any  further  valuable  time,  but  root-prune  or 
lift,  and  replant  your  trees  at  once.  In  your 
strong  soil  they  make  too  much  growth  to  be 
productive. — J.  C.  C. 

Cutting  a ring  round  the  branches  of  fruit-trees 

may  cause  fruitfulness  by  checking  the  flow  of  sap  lor  a 
season  ; but  it  is  a bad  practice,  the  remnant  of  a style  of 
gardening  now  happily  passing  away.  Lifting  and  replant- 
ing the  trees  is  best,  and,  if  the  trees  are  large,  they  may 
be  root-pruned.  Summer  or  autumn  pruning  should  be 
practised.— J.  D.  E. 

2838.— Cankered  Apple-trees.— When 
young  Apple-trees  have  got  into  this  diseased 
state,  I should  say  they  have  been  planted  in 
badly-prepared  soil,  or  such  as  has  not  been 
prepared  at  all.  Nothing  is  said  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil — whether  it  requires  draining 
or  not.  If  the  soil  is  well  drained,  the  next 
thing  is  to  prepare  the  ground  by  trenching  it 
about  18  inches  or  2 feet  deep  ; and  if  it  is  poor 
soil,  incorporate  with  it  a fair  dressing  of 
decayed  stable-manure.  If  the  ground  has  been 
trenched  for  the  first  time  it  may  be  possible 
that  a bad,  unfertile  soil  has  been  brought  to  the 
top.  In  that  case  it  is  wise — indeed,  it  may  be 
necessary— after  twelve  months  to  trench  it 
back  again.  If  the  trees  have  been  planted, 
they  can  be  lifted  again,  and  reset  as  the  work 
proceeds.  If  the  soil  is  prepared  in  that  way, 
and  after  that  the  trees  still  show  a tendency  to 
canker,  lift  them  and  replant  again.  I would  do 
this  for  the  first  six  or  eight  yeais  of  the  trees’ 
growth.  In  light,  gravelly  soil  they  have  also 
a tendency  to  canker  ; in  fact,  I had  for  many 
years  the  management  of  a garden  in  which 
the  soil  was  light  over  dry  gravel,  the  gravel  in 
some  places  cropped  up  to  within  6 inches  ’of 
the  surface,  in  some  places  there  would  be 
about  2 feet  of  gravel.  I trenched  as  deeply  as 
I could,  and  although  nearly  all  the  old  trees 
were  dying  with  canker,  I was  quite  successful  in 
planting  young  trees ; but  I found  it  necessary  to 
replant  them  every  second  year  for  the  first  six 
years,  and,  in  addition,  some  good  clayey  loam 
was  placed  around  the  roots  of  the  trees.  Any 
trees  with  canker  upon  them  should  have  the 
diseased  portions  cut  out. — J.  D.  E. 


2829.  —Heating  greenhouses.  —Boilers 
are  seldom  made  to  heat  above  4,000  feet  of 
4-inch  piping.  To  heat  four  houses,  each  of 
200  feet  by  30  feet,  would  require  about  7,000 
feet,  so  that  two  large  boilers  would  be  required. 
In  practice  it  is  decidedly  preferable  to  have 
two  boilers  of  moderate  size  rather  than  one 
very  large  one,  as  in  case  of  a breakdown  in 
severe  weather  the  result  would  be  very  serious. 
Both  should  be  well  above  their  work,  so  that 
in  case  of  one  failing  the  other  would  be  equal 
to  keeping  frost  out  at  least  for  a few  days,  and 
then,  when  only  part  of  the  piping  had  to  be 
heated,  as  in  mild  weather,  one  would  be  suffi- 
cient, while  in  severe  weather  both  could  be 
used,  and  neither  overtaxed.  For  large 
quantities  of  piping  a long  saddle-boiler,  with 
waterway  end  and  return- flue  through  the 
bottom,  is  an  excellent  type  ; but  at  present  the 
horizontal  tubular  is  the  favourite  with  market 
growers  who  have  a lot  of  piping  to  heat.  To 
heat  four  houses  of  200  feet  the  furnace  should 
be  placed  between  the  two  middle  ones  (with 
two  on  each  side)  atone  end,  the  connections 
being  carried  from  T-pieces  on  the  crown  of  the 
boiler  in  either  direction,  directly  across  the 
ends  of  the  houses,  with  T’s  in  these  again  lead- 
ing to  the  longitudinal  pipes,  which  are  usually 
fixed  in  pairs  (flow  and  return)  running  along 
the  houses  and  back  again. — B.  C.  R. 
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I HSTACINTH  CULTURE. 

! 

! The  most  suitable  compost  for  the  cultivation  of 
i Hyacinths  in  pots  consists  of  one-half  clecoin- 

i posed  friable  turfy  loam,  the  remainder  equal 

I parts  of  well  rotted-manure,  leaf-mould,  and 
river  sand.  As  in  all  other  cases,  the  materials 
j should  be  in  the  intermediate  condition 

I between  wet  and  dry  when  mixed  for  use,  so 

( tliat  the  compost  may  admit  of  being  firmly 

i pressed  without  being  made  adhesive.  The 

season  for  planting  is  from  September  onwards. 

I When  planted  in  pots,  two-thirds  of  the  bulb 

I should  be  left  above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The 

size  of  the  pots  used  may  be  regulated  by  the 
purposes  for  which  the  plants  are  required,  as 
the  quantity  of  soil  supplied  to  the  roots  is  of 
I less  importance  than  a regular  and  sufficient 
1 supply  of  moisture,  so  that  if  very  small  pots 
I are  required  for  particular  purposes  they  may 
I be  used,  care  being  taken  during  the  growth  of 
[ the  plant  that  the  roots  do  not  want  water  ; 
6-inch  pots  (forty-eights)  for  one  bulb,  and 
6-iuch  pots  (thirty-twos)  for  two  or  three  bulbs, 
are  suitable  sizes  for  general  use.  I may  remark 
that  the  effect  of  planting  two  or  three  bulbs 
together  is  so  much  superior  to  that  produced 
by  single  bulbs  that,  ex- 
cept for  special  purposes, 
few  persons  having  once 
adopted  the  former  will 
be  satisfied  with  the 
latter  plan.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  potting,  the  soil 
should  be  pressed  mode- 
rately firm,  but  should 
not  be  too  mucli  con- 
solidated. 

After  tlantixg,  the 
pots  aie  best  set  out-of- 
doors  and  well  watered, 
so  as  to  ensure  that  the 
soil  becomes  thoroughly 
moistened,  for,  unless 
this  is  attended  to,  the 
roots  as  they  commence 
growing  do  not  readily 
penetrate,  and  tlie  bulbs 
become  thrown  on  one 
side,  so  that  the  after- 
growth is  disfigured ; 
this  is  especially  liable 
to  occur  when  the  soil, 
besides  being  dry,  is  also 
firmly  pressed  down. 

When  the  water  has 
passed  away  the  bulbs 
are  to  be  covered  over  to 
a depth  of  six  inches 
with  old  rotted  tan  or 
leaves,  under  which  they 
are  to  remain  until  the 
pots  become  filled  with 
roots,  and  the  young 
leaves  have  shot  out  an 
inch  or  so  in  height  above 
j the  soil  they  are  planted 
I in.  Then,  after  clearing 
j away  all  the  particles  of 
j earth  from  the  crowns 
t and  young  leaves,  so  that  they  may  be  fully 
j exposed  to  light,  the  pots  are  to  be  removed  to  a 
! cold  house  or  frame,  where  they  remain  till  they 
( are  required  for  forcing.  Such  plants  introduced 
j into  a warm  atmosphere  in  succession  will  furnish 
' a supply  of  bloom  for  the  decoration  of  the 
j conservatory  or  the  window  from  December  till 
j May.  The  actual  period  when  they  reach  the 
I blooming  condition  will  depend,  of  course,  very 
j much  on  the  time  when  they  are  removed  to  a 
![  warm  temperature,  and  the  amount  of  forcing 
ij  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

Gentle  excitement,  be  it  remembered,  is,  in 
all  cases,  preferable  to  hard  forcing.  Those 
bulbs  which  are  potted  by  the  beginning  of 
September  may  be  had  in  bloom  about  Christ- 
mas ; while  others  potted  about  the  end  of 
September  or  the  beginning  of  October  will 
; bloom  about  March,  if  assisted  with  a slight 
i increase  of  temperature.  They  ai’e  best  grown 
I as  near  as  possible  to  the  glass,  and  with  all  the 
^ ventilation  that  can  be  afforded  them ; these 
two  agencies  acting  on  the  plant  so  as  to  secure 
I short,  stiff,  healthy  foliage.  The  pots  should  be 
1 examined  from  time  to  time  after  potting,  in 
! order  that  when  they  become  tolerably  filled 
' with  roots  the  bulbs  may  be  removed  from 
I beneath  the  plunging  material  before  their 


leaves  and  young  stems  have  much  grown.  In 
any  case,  the  leaves  should  not  be  suffered  to 
grow  more  than  an  inch  or  two  in  length  while 
they  remain  in  this  position.  Those  plants 
which  grow  slowly  without  the  agency  of 
artificial  heat  may  be  expected  to  produce  the 
most  vigorous,  perfect,  and  highly-coloured 
trusses  of  bloom.  When  the  bulbs  are 

Planted  in  classes,  their  bases  only  should 
touch  the  water.  The  glasses  should,  for  a time, 
be  placed  in  a dark,  cool  place  until  the  roots 
liave  attained  a considerable  length,  so  that 
when  brought  out  and  exposed  to  the  light  the 
roots  may  be  capable  of  affording  a good  supply 
of  nourishment  to  the  young  leaves  and  stems. 
From  time  to  time  the  bulbs  sliould  be  examined, 
and  all  superfluous  or  decaying  matters  which 
occasionally  form  about  their  base  should  be 
carefully  cleared  away.  No  other  attention  is 
required  beyond  an  occasional  supply  of  fresh 
water,  which  will  be  oftener  needed  as  the 
plants  attain  full  growth  and  approach  the 
flowering  condition.  It  may  be  hardly  necessary 
to  mention  that  neither  glasses  nor  pots  should 
be  kept  on  the  mantelpiece,  as  ihe  heat  from 
the  fire  is  inimical  to  the  vigorous  development 
and  duration  of  the  flowers.  They  should,  when 


grown  in  the  dwelling-house,  be  kept  all  day  at 
the  window,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  full 
light,  and  a cool  room  is  preferable  ; but  it  is 
proper  to  remove  them  from  the  window  at 
night  during  severe  frosty  periods.  Rain  or 
soft  water  should  always  be  employed.  In 
making  a 

Selection  of  varieties  from  the  dealers’ 
lists  it  is  always  the  better  plan  to  include  those 
only  which,  having  been  previously  grown,  have 
been  proved  to  produce  good  flowers  ; not  allow- 
ing other  kinds  to  be  substituted  to  suit  the 
vendors’  convenience,  a practice  which  they  will 
persist  in  so  long  as  there  are  to  be  found  in 
England  purchasers  of  these  cheap  inferior 
sorts.  The  single-flowered  varieties,  though  by 
many  supposed  to  be  inferior  to  double  ones, 
are  in  reality  not  so.  Indeed,  it  is  a question 
whether  for  vigour  of  constitution  and  fulness 
of  truss,  the  single  kinds  are  not  superior  to 
the  doirble,  for  though  there  are  fewer  segments 
to  each  individual  flower  in  the  former,  yet  the 
truss  or  spike  consists  of  two  or  three  times  the 
number  of  pips  or  flowers,  and  in  most  instances 
the  trusses  produced  are  much  larger.  The 
single-flowered  kinds  all  succeed  well  in  glasses. 
Few  flowers  are  more  effective  for  beds  in  the 
flower-garden  during  the  latter  part  of  April 


and  the  beginning  of  May  than  the  distinct 
coloured  varieties  of  Hyacinth.  For  this 
purpose  a few  only  of  distinct  and  decided 
colours  should  be  chosen.  These  should  be 
planted  in  masses  or  in  distinct  beds 
of  the  same  colour  and  kind.  They  require 
a light,  rich,  thoroughly  drained  soil,  and 
it  may  be  necessary  to  provide  this  to 
the  depth  of  a foot  or  more,  by  removing  the 
natural  soil  and  substituting  a proper  com- 
post. One  of  the  most  suitable  composts  for 
beds  would  be  formed  by  mixed  equal  parts  of — 
1,  the  soil  of  turfs  of  sandy  loam,  cut  very  thin, 
and  perfectly  rotted  ; 2,  thoroughly  decayed  cow- 
manure,  or,  in  default  of  this,  hot-bed  manure 
and  leaves  well  decayed  ; and  river  or  sea 
sand.  The  beds  sliould  be  prepared  in  Sep- 
tember or  early  in  October  in  fine  dry  weather, 
and  the  bulbs  planted  about  6 inches  beneath 
the  surface.  During  the  winter  and  early  spring 
any  devices  may  be  resorted  to,  to  prevent  the 
soli  becoming  saturated  by  rains  or  seriously 
disturbed  by  frosts,  for  which  purposes  a water- 
proof covering  cloth  may  be  found  the  most 
effective,  though  a thick  mulching  of  any  of  the 
ordinary  protecting  materials  should  be  suffi- 
cient. Any  coverings  of  these  kinds  must 
of  course  be  removed 
as  soon  as  the  leaves 
begin  to  burst  through 
the  soil ; after  which  a 
slight  shelter  against 
early  springfrosts  afford- 
ed to  the  foliage,  and 
against  dashing  rains 
afforded  to  the  flowers, 
will  be  repaid  by  the 
results.  The  bulbs  are 
to  be  removed  when  the 
leaves  have  decayed, 
previously  to  which,  in 
a well-ordered  gaidon,  a 
succession  of  flowers 
will  have  been  intro- 
duced. A few  hints  on 
Wh.at  to  avoid  and 
practise. — Avoid  late 
planting,  which  is  fatal 
to  success,  however  large 
and  matured  the  bulbs 
may  be.  A successful 
bloom  from  Hyacinths 
invariably  depends  upon 
obtaining  a slow  and 
m.ature  formation  of  the 
root-fibres  before  tire 
leaf-growth,  either  in  the 
(larkeneel  recesses  of  a 
rce.m  for  glass  culture, 
or  by  coverings  of  soil  in 
garden  borders  for  pot 
culture.  Where  cool  and 
dark  recesses  are  not  at 
hand,  the  glasses  may  be 
heavily  screened  from 
light  by  sheets  of  paper 
or  some  similar  means. 
Never  place  the  glasses 
upon  a mantelpiece  or 
shelf  within  the  influence 
of  fire-heat  during  the  process  of  growth.  Avoid 
a low  water  mark  in  the  glasses  by  keeping  it 
to  a level  with  the  base  of  each  bulb.  To  ensure 
vigorous  grow'th  and  good  bloom,  the  most 
favourable  exposure  to  sunlight,  and  occasional 
fresh  air  when  mild,  are  essential.  All  extremes 
of  temperature  should  be  avoided,  and,  for  the 
earliest  blooms,  where  no  outward  window 
screens  are  used  in  severe  weather,  the  glasses 
should  be  removed  nightly  to  a side  table  until 
morning,  and  then  replaced.  To  stimulate  and 
strengthen  the  growth,  dissolve  a pinch  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  occasionally  in  the  water 
after  the  bulbs  are  exposed  to  light.  E. 

2824.— Erection  of  greenhouses.— The 
old  idea  that  sunken  houses  were  warmer  than 
those  built  above  the  ground  is  now  pretty  well 
exploded,  and,  all  things  considered,  the  best 
and  most  satisfactory  structures  are  those  built 
altogether  above  the  ground  level.  By  sinking 
a greenhouse  the  cost  of  the  side-walk  is  reduced 
considerably,  and  perhaps  a little  less  firing  is 
required  to  maintain  a given  temperature,  but 
the  gain  in  this  way  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  increased  dampness,  want  of  air, 
&c.  Only  small  forcing-houses  and  such  like 
should  be  constructed  in  this  way. — B.  C.  R. 


Our  Readkrs’  Illustrations  : Group  of  Hyacinths  in  pots  and  glasses.  Engraved  fer  Gakdenins 
Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent  by  Miss  M.  Robertson,  James-street  House,  P.lairgow.  ie, 
Perthshire. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 

TILLANDSIAS. 

I HAVE  just  received,  as  a present,  some  Bro- 
meliaceous  plants  from  a lady  reader  of  this 
paper,  who  signs  herself  “Saif.”  They  are 
from  the  Argentine  Republic,  In  the  winter, 
just  over  there,  it  is  cold  enough  to  make  a fire 
cheerful  and  agreeable,  and  at  other  times  hot 
and  dry.  She  asks  for  name  and  treatment  ? 
Now,  of  course,  it  is  very  difficult  to  name 
plants  in  a dry  state  without  flowers,  but  they 
seem  to  be  familiar,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that 
there  are  two  kinds — one,  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
lillandsia  dianthoidea,  the  dwarf  kind,  having 
densely  lepidote  leaves,  and  the  flower  bract 
pale-red.  I am  not  sure  that  this  is  the  plant, 
but  it  is  very  like  it,  and  I hope  to  see  it  in 
flower.  If  it  is  this  species  it  belongs  to  the 
section  or  sub-genus  Anoplophytum.  The  other 
plant,  which  appears  to  be  of  much  stronger 
growth,  but,  like  it,  has  densely  lepidote  leaves, 
appears  to  me  to  be  Tillandsia  xiphioides,  and 
this  belongs  to  the  sub-genus  or  section  called 
Phytarhiza.  It  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  and 
very  sweet-scented  plant  when  it  flowers,  these 
flowers  being  ivory-white.  Both  species  are 
recorded  as  natives  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 
They  had  better  be  fastened  to  a log  of  wood, 
with  a little  Sphagnum  Moss  between,  in  order 
to  afford  nourishment.  They  should  then  be 
hung  up  where  they  may  get  full  exposure  to 
the  sun  in  an  ordinary  stove.  Through  the 
summer  months  they  may  be  syringed  morning 
and  evening,  when  the  other  occupants  of  tlie 
stove  are  syringed,  and  they  will  require  to  be 
taken  down  about  once  or  twice  in  the  week  to 
be  dipped,  in  order  to  keep  the  block  duly  moist. 
The  last-named  plant  flowers  about  the  end  of 
spring,  or  the  beginning  of  summer,  in  this 
country,  and  the  first-named  in  the  autumn  or 
winter.  Many  thanks  to  “Saif”  for  her 
kindness.  Matt.  Bramble. 


GROWING  A STEPHANOTIS. 

2822. — To  grow  this  stove-climber  really  as 
well  as  its  merits  deserve,  more  heat  is  required 
than  is  afforded  by  a greenhouse.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, a temperature  of  not  less  than  60  degs. 
should  be  given  it.  In  the  case  of  severe 
frost,  if  the  heat  by  night  falls  a few  degrees 
under  that  named  no  harm  will  be  done,  and 
then  the  roots  should  not  be  kept  in  a wet 
state,  this  being  the  chief  cause  of  a loss  of 
foliage.  The  Stephanotis  can  be  successfully 
cultivated  in  any  house  where  a sufficient 
amount  of  heat  can  be  given  it,  providing  the 
branches  are  trained  under  the  roof  as  close  to 
the  glass  as  possible  without  actually  touching 
the  same.  Where  the  roof  of  a whole  house 
cannot  be  given  up  to  this  climber  a portion  of 
the  roof  of  a plant-stove.  Cucumber-house,  or 
Pine-stove  may  be  utilised.  A roof  space, 
3 feet  wide  and  20  feet  long,  over  a path,  or  on  the 
side  opposite  to  which  Cucumbers  or  Melons 
are  grown,  may  also  be  set  apart  for  this  plant. 
Here  it  will  succeed  well  if  the  required  atten- 
tion is  given  it,  which  consists  in  supplying  the 
roots  with  abundance  of  moisture  when  in 
full  growth,  and  in  keeping  the  branches 
thin,  so  that  the  growth  may  be  well  matured. 
The  Stephanotis  succeeds  best  when  planted  out. 
It  makes  much  more  growth,  and  conse- 
quently more  blossom  is  produced  than  when 
cultivated  in  pots.  Less  attention  is  needed 
also  in  supplying  the  roots  with  moisture  when 
planted  out,  which,  to  the  amateur  especially,  is 
a gain.  If  a border  is  not  available  wherein  to 
put  out  a plant,  one  can  easily  be  made  under 
the  stage  or  in  any  out-of-the-way  place  with 
bricks,  or  even  turf  may  be  employed  to  make 
sufficient  space  for  the  roots.  A border  3 feet 
long  and  2 feet  wide,  and  as  much  deep,  will 
grow  one  plant  for  a number  of  years.  Abund- 
ance of  drainage  shguld  be  allowed— broken 
bricks  are  as  good  as  anything — a layer  6 inches 
thick  will  be  sufficient ; over  this  lay  some 
turves,  with  the  grassy  side  downwards,  to  pre- 
vent the  fine  soil  washing  down  among  and  chok- 
ing the  drainage.  A compost  of  three-parts 
turfy  loam  (if  this  be  of  a light  character  no 
peat  will  be  needed,  but  if  the  turf  is  heavy, 
coming  from  clay  soil,  one  part  of  peat  should 
be  added,  which  will  help  to  keep  the  whole 
porous),  some  charcoal,  silver  sand,  and  leaf- 
mould  will  be  of  advantage  to  either  of  the 


soils  above  named  in  promoting  a free  root-run. 
Manure  should  not  be  given  in  the  soil,  as  this 
is  best  done  in  the  form  of  stimulants  applied 
in  a liquid  state  when  the  plant  is  in  active 
growth.  Early  in  February  or  March  is  a good 
time  to  put  out  a plant.  Remove  the  crocks 
from  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  spread 
out  the  roots,  covering  them  thinly  with  soil, 
adding  more  as  the  roots  progress.  If  the  soil 
is  moist,  as  it  should  be,  no  water  will  be  needed 
for  a couple  of  weeks  at  the  least.  At  all  times 
it  should  be  applied  in  a tepid  state  ; nothing  is 
so  injurious  to  the  growth  of  a Stephanotis  as 
cold  water  to  the  roots,  which,  being  fleshy,  con- 
sequently are  more  liable  to  damage  by  cold 
water  being  given  them  when  the  plant  is  in 
active  growth.  Nothing  but 

Clear  water  should  be  given  to  the  roots 
the  first  year.  The  spring  following  the  plant- 
ing a surface-dressing  should  be  employed  of 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  horse-droppings,  in  about 
equal  parts,  to  which  should  be  added  a sprinkling 
of  finely-ground  bones,  or  dissolved  bones  will 
answer  equally  well.  This  mixture  will  much 
stimulate  the  future  growth,  and  may  be  sup- 
plemented by  frequent  applications  of  warm 
liquid-manure  when  the  plant  is  in  active 
growth,  during  April,  May,  and  June  especially, 
as  during  these  three  months  Stephanotis 
planted  out  in  positions  such  as  I have  indicated 
makes  the  most  growth  of  any  time.  In  a night 
temperature  of  70  degs.,  with  a rise  of  15  degs. 
during  the  day,  the  growth  will  be  rapid  if 
abundance  of  moisture  is  given  both  to  the 
roots  and  atmospherically.  The  foliage  should 
be  vigorously  syringed  twice  daily,  which  will 
tmd  to  prevent  the  spread  of  mealy-biig,  a pest 
which  this  plant  is  specially  aft'ected  with  if  the 
treatment  is  not  of  the  right  sort.  Vigorous 
syringings  of  the  foliage  twice  daily  will  pre- 
vent this  pest  spi-eadiug  more  than  anything 
else  ; it  cannot  withstand  the  continual  inter- 
ruption by  driving  water  among  the  leaves  and 
branches  with  the  syringe  vigorously.  Many 
plants  which  are  infested  with  this  insidious 
pest  might  be  made  much  cleaner  by  the  use  of 
nothing  but  clear  water,  if  applied  in  a proper 
manner.  A few  days’  neglect  of  this  will  soon 
show  the  results  if  mealy-  bug  is  present,  even  in 
small  quantities.  The  shoots  should  be  trained 
as  thinly  as  the  space  will  afford  ; it  is  better  to 
restrict  the  branches  to  a few  by  removing  some 
altogether  than  to  allow  them  to  be  crowded,  as 
in  this  state  the  wood  does  not  get  matured,  and, 
consequently,  does  not  flower  nearly  so  freely. 
Afterflowering  is  past,  whichis  generally  the  case 
at  the  end  of  July,  although  some  plants  will 
go  on  longer  than  that  even,  what  pruning  is 
required  should  then  be  done,  which  simply  con- 
sists of  thinning  out  the  growth,  removing  weakly 
shoots,  retaining  those  which  are  strong.  What- 
ever growth  is  made  after  this  date  will  mature 
and  produce  flowers  the  following  April  in 
abundance.  Some  persons  fail  with  this  plant 
entirely  simply  through  pruning  the  shoots  at 
the  wrong  time  of  the  year,  doing  it  in  the  spring 
instead  of  at  the  time  named — after  flowering  is 
past.  By  this  wrong  method  of  pruning,  the 
very  shoots  that  ought  to  be  retained  to  produce 
the  flower  trusses  are  cut  off.  During  the  winter 
months,  when  the  growth  is  practically  at  a 
standstill,  the  roots  should  be  kept  in  a drier 
state,  withholding  water  gradually,  but  never  at 
any  time  allowing  the  roots  to  suffer  for  want  of 
it ; the  foliage  will  show  this  as  soon  as  anything. 
If  the  leaves  shrivel  this  is  a sign  of  a lack  of 
moisture,  which  should  be  instantly  remedied. 
Once  a day  will  be  often  enough  to  syringe  the 
foliage,  to  keep  it  clean  from  bug  and  dust.  The 
morning  is  the  best  time  for  this  to  be  done.  I 
omitted  to  say  that  a light  shade  should  be  put 
over  the  glass  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day 
when  the  plant  is  in  blossom,  which  preserves 
the  flowers  fresh  much  longer.  S.  P. 


2-(28  — The  best  kinds  of  flowers  to 
grow  for  proflt. — The  flowers  chiefly  culti- 
vated under  glass  for  cutting  to  supply  the 
market  are  Roses,  Zonal  and  other  Pelar- 
goniums, double  and  single  Primulas  (the  former 
especially).  Chrysanthemums,  Stephanotis,  Gar- 
denias, Eucharis,  and  Arum  Lilies,  Tuberoses, 
Bouvardias,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Spirseas,  Helio- 
tropes, Orchids,  Roman  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and 
some  other  bulbs,  with,  to  a lesser  extent.  Cine- 
rarias, Abutilons,  and  a few  more.  What  are 
the  most  profitable  depends  upon  the  season  and 


other  circumstances.  There  are  fashions  in 
flowers  as  in  all  else,  and  in  colours  quite  as  much 
as  in  subjects.  Thus  a few  years  ago  the  Gar- 
denia was  the  fashionable  button-hole  flower,  and 
good  blossoms  realised  high  prices.  Now  they 
have  become  common,  if  not  actually  vulgar, 
and  are  worth  little,  if  any  more,  than  Roses  in 
J une.  At  one  time  the  rage  was  all  for  Mar6- 
chal  Niel  Roses,  then  Niphetos  was  the  favour-  , 
ite,  then  “Marshals”  came  in  favour  again, 
and  quite  recently  again  Niphetos  appeared  to 
be  in  better  demand.  Camellias  are  quite  “ out” 
now,  and  Chrysanthemums  are  “in,”  while 
until  lately  white  flowers  sold  better  than 
coloured  ones  ; the  demand  for  those  of  bright 
hues,  yellow  in  particular,  has  recently  in- 
creased considerably.  The  “best”  flowers  to 
grow  are  those  for  which  there  is  a strong 
demand  at  the  time,  and  one  of  the  chief  arts  of 
the  market  grower  is  to  produce  what  will  sell, 
and  especially  (if  he  can)  to  supply  the  market 
with  what  is  wanted,  while  others  have  few  or 
none,  and  so  make  high  prices. — B.  C.  R. 

2882. — Cacti  for  a greenhouse.— You 
are  not  sufficiently  explicit ; Orchids  require 
such  varied  treatment,  according  to  the  country 
and  altitude  from  which  they  are  received,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  answer  such  a question  i 
definitely.  I find  that  Cacti  do  very  well  in  a 
greenhouse  with  Oncidiums,  only  I hardly  water 
the  Cacti  at  all  during  the  winter,  whereas  I 
keep  the  Orchids  just  moist  enough  to  prevent 
the  pseudo  bulbs  from  shrinking.  I don’t  profess  | 
to  have  had  experience  in  Orchid-growing,  but 
my  plants  bloomed  twice  last  year  and  look  j 
healthy  now  ; so  do  the  Cacti,  some  of  which  did  | 
the  same.  Of  all  the  Cacti  I prefer  the  forms  of  \ 
Cereus,  although,  when  they  bloom  in  the  spring,  I 
each  flower  only  lasts  about  three  days,  and 
when  in  the  autumn  only  double  that  time  ; some 
of  the  other  forms  are,  however,  very  curious  i 
and  pretty,  especially  the  Echinocaeti.  My  ; 
plan  in  selecting  these  plants  is  to  purchase 
them  in  bloom  if  I want  flowers  ; but  if  I see  a 
pretty  or  interesting  form  without  a flower,  I do 
not  trouble  myself  as  to  the  probability  of  its  j 
blooming.  The  plant,  in  itself,  is  satisfactory. — 

A.  J.  Butler.  ! 

2846.— Uses  of  a propagator,  etc.—  - 
Seed  of  Hollyhocks,  Delphiniums,  Aquilegias, 
Pyrethrums,  and  others  sown  in  your  propa- 
gator this  month,  or  early  next,  will  produce 
plants  that,  hardened  off  in  the  cool  frame,  and 
planted  out  when  strong  enough,  will  flower 
this  coming  summer.  From  the  middle  to  the 
end  of  February  you  may  sow  Petunias,  Ver- 
benas, Stocks,  and  Pansies,  which  will  commence 
to  flower  in  J une ; and  in  March  Asters,  Zinnias, 
Phlox  Drummondi,  and  several  other  useful  j 
subjects  may  be  raised  for  early  flowering. 
Cuttings  may  also  be  rooted  in  it.— B.  C.  R. 

2837.— Chinese  Primulas.— As  the  plants 
have  ‘ ‘ fine,  strong  foliage,  ” they  must  have  been  : 
grown  well,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  bloom  satis- 
factorily also.  It  is  just  possible  that  they  may 
be  a shade  too  vigorous  ; however,  an  over-rich 
soil  and  insufficient  ventilation  sometimes  pro- 
ducing “ soft  ” plants  that  run  more  to  leaf  than 
flower.  Otherwise  the  fault  must  lie  with  the 
strain,  and  if  the  seed  were  the  produce  of  in- 
ferior plants,  no  amount  of  skill  can  impart  to 
the  flowers  the  size,  substance,  and  colour  they 
ought  to  possess  naturally.  Unfortunately,  the 
growth  of  these  “ weedy  ” strains  is  remarkably 
vigorous  and  rapid,  and  the  folly  of  obtaining 
seed  from  an  untrustworthy  source  does  not 
appear  until  the  plants  begin  to  flower  — 

B.  C.  R. 

2823. — Double  Tiger  Lily. — When  these 
are  grown  in  pots  in  a greenhouse,  the  best 
treatment  for  them  is  to  plant  the  bulbs  in 
larger  pots  when  the  stems  die  down.  The 
potting-soil  should  be  moist ; and  if  the  pots 
are  plunged  over  the  rims  in  moist  Cocoa-fibre 
refuse,  in  a cold  frame,  the  bulbs  will  not  re- 
quire any  water  until  the  shoots  have  grown 
2 inches  or  3 inches.  The  above  is  the  best 
treatment  for  most  Lilies.  If  the  pots  are  in  a 
greenhouse,  exposed  to  its  drying  atmosphere, 
they  would  require  water  occasionally  in  winter. 

The  soil  must  not  at  any  time  be  dustv. — 

J.  D.  E. 

2817.— Chinese  Sacred  Lilies.— I have 
this  year  twelve  good  bulbs.  Some  are  planted 
in  a bowl  filled  with  pebbles  and  water.  Place 
the  bulb  1 inch  deep  in  the  pebbles,  and  place 
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pebbles  all  romul,  and  fill  with  water.  Mix  in 
a few  pieces  of  charcoal  to  keep  the  water 
sweet.  Others  I have  planted  in  a flat  dish 
filled  with  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  using  chat  coal  as 
stated  before.  Three  I have  planted  in  water  only, 
on  the  top  of  glasses  such  as  are  used  for  Hya- 
cinths. They  are  all  making  rapid  growth  ; 
some  are  showing  flower-spikes.  I consider 
them  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Narcissi. — 
E.  Voices,  Kinrifurorthy. 

2816.— Propagating  Aspidistras.— 

The  only  way  of  obtaining  increase  of  these 
useful  plants  is  by  division.  This  is  best  done 
in  the  spring,  shaking  out  and  cutting  up  any 
large  and  healthy  plant  into  pieces  with  one, 
two,  or  three  leaves  or  eyes,  and  a few  roots. 
Pot  the  pieces  singly  in  sizes  large  enough  to 
hold  them  comfortably,  using  good  sandy  loam, 
with  a little  leaf-mould,  and,  if  possible,  plunge 
the  pots  in  a gentle  bottom-heat,  or,  at  any 
rate,  keep  them  rather  close  in  a moderate 
warmth  for  a time  until  they  become  established. 
-B.  C.  R. 

2881.  — Plants  for  a sunless,  cold 
greenhouse.  — Hardy  Ferns  are  the  only 
plants  that  would  give  satisfaction  in  such  a 
case.  Representatives  of  the  following  families 
would  be  suitable  : Lastrea  Filix-mas  and  its 
varieties,  Osmunda  regalis  and  its  crested  form. 
Polypodium  vulgare  and  varieties,  Blechnum 
in  variety,  Athyrum  Filix-feemina  in  variety. 
The  Polystichums  are  very  interesting,  and  so 
also  are  the  Hart’s-tongues.  Then  there  are  a 
few  exotic  Ferns  which  would  do  in  a cold 
house,  of  which  the  following  are  useful  and 
interesting : Adiantum  pedatum,  Osmunda 

cinnamonea,  and  Cyrtomium  falcatum.  In 
winter,  if  a little  more  colour  was  required, 
have  a few  pots  filled  with  small  hardy  shrubs, 
with  gold  and  silver  foliage.  The  pots  might 
be  plunged  in  the  border. — E.  H. 

2912.— Plants  losing  their  leaves.— The  bad 
effects  complained  of  undoubtedly  arise  from  the  use  of 
the  oil-stove.  To  maintain  a temperature  of  60  degs. 
during:  such  weather  as  we  have  had  lately  implies  the 
excessive  use  of  the  contrivance,  which  ought  only  to  be 
employed  sufficiently  to  exclude  frost.  If  you  require  so 
high  a temperature  you  should  have  some  hot-water  pipes 
fitted. -B.  C.  R. 

2906.— Heating  a glasshouse,  etc.— 
As  I understand  the  inquiry,  you  wish  the  flue 
to  remain  as  it  is  to  warm  the  existing  house 
and  to  have  a boiler  and  pipes  to  heat  the  new 
structure.  That,  of  course,  can  be  done  by 
making  the  flue  act  as  the  ehimney  for  the 
boiler,  but  it  would  be  a complicated  and  un- 
satisfactory arrangement.  The  best  plan  to  fol- 
low is  to  heat  both  houses  with  a boiler  and  hot- 
water  pipes,  which  can  be  done  with  one  fire. 
As  No.  1 house  is  to  be  the  warmest  the  boiler 
must  be  fixed  in  the  existing  fire-place.  Arrange- 
ments can  be  made  to  heat  No.  2 separately  from 
the  other  if  you  wish  it  from  the  same  boiler. — 
J.  C.  C. 

There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  doing 

what  “ Osante  ” proposes — namely,  heating  a 
small  greenhouse  from  the  boiler  in  the  kitchen, 
provided  to  heat  a bath  on  the  same  floor.  Of 
course,  there  will  be  a circulating  tank  placed 
above  the  bath,  with  flow  and  return  pipes 
from  the  boiler  in  the  range,  &c.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  have  a T-piece  placed  on  the 
flow  from  the  boiler,  with  one  branch  leading 
into  the  hot- water  tank  and  the  other  into  the 
pipes  in  the  greenhouse,  and  a valve  or  cock  in 
each,  so  as  to  control  the  flow  to  either,  as  may 
be  desired.  The  return-pipe  from  the  tank  and 
heating  pipes  must  be  similarly  brought  together 
and  joined  into  one  pipe,  going  back  to  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler  again.  These  need  not, 
however,  be  fitted  with  valves. — B.  C.  R. 

2880.— Field  mice  in  a greenhouse.— 
There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  catching  mice 
with  a brick  trap,  set  with  three  bits  of  smooth 
stick  in  the  shape  of  the  figure  4,  baited  with  a 
bit  of  toasted  cheese,  or  a garden  Bean  may  be 
used  for  a change  ; or  they  may  be  poisoned.  A 
threepenny  packet  of  vermin  killer  from  the 
nearest  chemist  will  soon  settle  them,  spread  on 
bread-and-butter.  Field  mice  are  dreadful  pests 
in  a greenhouse.  They  will  eat  almost  anything 
when  hungry.— E.  H. 

2827.— Cost  of  building  greenhouse 
and  heating  apparatus. —The  houses 
generally  employed  by  market  growers  run 
from  12  feet  to  14  feet  in  width,  and  the 
cost  of  these,  reckoning  everything  at  trade 
price,  ranges  from  £100  to  £150  per  100  feet 


run,  includiiig  a moderate  amount  of  heating 
apparatus.  If  they  are  constructed  with  side- 
lights the  cost  is  greater.  Wider  structures,  of 
course,  cost  more  in  proportion  to  their  width, 
but  as  the  expense  of  side- walls,  &c.,  is  much 
the  same  whatever  the  width,  wide  houses  are 
rather  cheaper  to  build  than  narrow  ones.  A 
house  30  feet  wide  would  thus  cost  from  £250 
to  £300.  It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  spend  more  in 
elaborate  ventilating  apparatus,  and  a lot  of  con- 
crete work  or  extra  piping  to  maintain  a high 
temperature,  &c. — B.  C.  R. 


ORCHIDS. 

CIELOGYNE  CRISTATA  IN  SMALL  POTS. 

Tins  beautiful  winter-flowering  Orchid,  grown 
under  any  conditions,  is  both  valuable  and 
highly-ornamental  at  this  season  of  the  year  ; 
but  when  well  cultivated  in  6-inch  pots  it  is 
doubly  useful,  as  such  plants,  when  laden  with 
four  or  five  pendent  sprays  of  blossoms,  may  be 
used  for  vases  and  similar  purposes  in  rooms, 
where  they  have  an  excellent  effect,  and  last  in 


AMATEUR  ORCHID-GROWING. 

On  this  matter  I think  “H.  T.  J.”  hits  me  rather 
hard  in  his  note  in  Gardening  of  January  10th, 
p.  643,  but  so  tough  am  I that  it  does  not  hurt. 
The  fact  is,  there  are  lots  of  my  readers  who  get 
so  impatient — they  have  run  into  the  culture  of 
Orchids  without  a thought — and  they  cannot 
imagine  why  the  cool  Orchids  and  the  East 
Indians  do  rot  look  well  in  one  house  ; and  they 
want,  perhaps,  beside,  to  grow  Pelargoniums  and 
Fuchsias  with  them.  Now,  I quite  agree  and 
believe  that  “ H.  T.  J.”  has  grown  some  East 
Indian  kinds  with  his  Brazilian,  and  a great 
many  such  may  be  grown  so ; but  there  comes  at 
times  a good  many  of  the  hot  kinds  that  would 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  contrivance  of 
“ H.  T.  J.”  ; but  small  amateurs  will  frequently 
be  able  to  make  such  shifts,  which  I,  of  course, 
cannot  suggest  without  seeing  tlie  place.  How- 
ever, you  will  not  succeed  in  levelling  up  the 
cool  kinds  in  a manner  equal  to  that  you  have 
been  doing  with  the  hot  ones.  I own  I was 
speaking  too  professionally  when  I made  the 
statement  I am  accused  of.  I expect  I felt  in  a 
professional  humour  ; however,  1 only  had  the 
welfare  of  the  plants  in  view,  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  growers.  Matt.  Bramble. 


ORCHIDS  FOR  A GREENHOUSE. 


Flowers  of  Coclogyne  oristata. 


good  condition  for  a long  time.  In  addition  to 
the  type  (flowers  of  which  are  here  figured)  the 
varieties  maxima  and  the  Chatsworth  v.anety 
are  very  fine,  and  should  receive  every  attention 
from  all  who  love  winter-flowering  Orchids. 

Gr. 

2911.  — Orchids  for  beginners.  — A 
minimum  temperature  of  40  degs.  during  very 
severe  weather  is  high  enough  for  cool-house 
Orchids.  Try  some  of  the  more  hardy  Odonto- 
glossums  to  begin  with — 0.  crispum  or  Alex- 
andra;, as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  the  best ; a 
dozen  unflowered  imported  plants  of  these  would 
give  more  satisfaction  than  a dozen  distinct 
species.  0.  triumphans  is  the  best  yellow  ground 
species  to  grow ; and  a few  plants  of  O.  Pesca- 
torei  should  be  added.  Cypripedium  insigne  is 
a beautiful  species,  costs  but  little,  and  is  the 
hardiest,  and  by  far  the  best,  for  a cool-house. 
They  are  all  evergreen.  I would  start  with 
twelve  plants  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  two  of 
O.  triumphans,  six  0.  Pescatorei,  two  Masde- 
vallia  Harryana,  and  two  of  Cypripedium  in- 
signe. Of  course,  if  it  was  thought  well  to  do 
so,  the  better  varieties  might  be  purchased. 
C insigne  Maulei  is  a much  better  thing  than 
C,  insigne.— J.  D.  E. 


I DO  not  like  this  phrase,  because,  although 
Orchids,  it  may  be,  will  thrive  at  quite  as  low  a 
temperature  as  the  greenhouse  is  subjected  to, 
the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  are  so  different. 
This  is  the  objection  I have  to  the  title  of  an 
article  in  Gardening,  of  January  10th,  page 
642,  by  “John  Bowlby,”  and  in  which  he  is  in 
error,  first  in  stating  that  Coelogyne  cristata 
is  a native  of  Mexico.  This  Orchid  is  not  a 
native  of  that  country  nor  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  at  all ; but  was  first  discovered  by 
Wallich,  in  Northern  India,  in  or  about  the 
year  1837,  and  it  was  flowered  in  Birmingham 
in  1841  ; and  Dr.  Hooker  gathered  it  in  Nepaul 
and  Sikkim  at  from  5,000  feet  to  6,000  feet 
elevation.  I also  doubt  that  the  flowers  of  it 
will  open  at  this  season  of  the  year  if  kept  in  a 
temperature  of  45  degs.  to  50  degs. , because  I 
have  found  that  in  the  winter,  if  kept  at  too  low 
a temperature,  the  flowers  will  not  open,  and  if 
there  is  heat  enough  to  just  cause  the  flowers  to 
expand,  they  present  a wretched,  starved,  and 
bedraggled  appearance,  and  they  soon  get 
speckled  with  brown  and  are  fit  for  nothing,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  I have  always  leminded 
my  readers  that,  if  they  wish  for  good  spikes  of 
bloom,  the  plants,  towards  the  autumn,  should 
be  removed  to  a warmer  position  than  in  which 
they  have  been  growing  to  finish  up  their  bulbs. 
He  says,  also,  when  the  flowering  season  is  on 
it  should  be  repotted  ; but  I would  advise  all 
cultivators  to  be  sure  the  plant  wants  repotting 
first — it  may  want  resurfacing ; but  I think 
once  in  three  or  four  years  ought  to  be  often 
enough  to.  repot  this  Orchid,  as  it  appears  to 
suffer  much  from  shifting — the  technical  term 
for  this  operation  amongst  gardeners.  “ J.  B.,” 
moreover,  contends  that  the  plant  should  be  kept 
“ drier  than  usual  during  the  summer.”  Now, 
as  this  is  the  period  of  growth,  this  surely  must 
be  wrong,  as  it  really  then  requires  a consider- 
able quantity  of  water.  I should  certainly  fall 
foul  of  any  of  my  people  if  I saw  them  keeping 
the  plants  anything  like  dry  at  that  time  of 
year.  Turning  from  the  Coelogyne  cristata,  my 
friend  comes  to  Odontoglossums,  and  recom- 
mends, as  one  of  the  best,  O.  Lindleyanum. 
Well,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  about  the  worst 
species  we  have,  or  at  least  one  of  the  worst, 
and  that  is  the  reason  I have  never  recommended 
it.  O.  grande  is  said  to  flower  in  the  early 
spring  months,  whilst  its  real  flowering  season  is 
the  autumn.  As  to  the  0.  densiflorum,  I am  not 
aware  of  its  being  in  cultivation.  Moreover, 
the  Odontoglossums  are  said  to  thrive  well  on 
blocks  of  wood.  Now,  I do  not  say  the  plants 
will  not  grow  on  blocks  of  wood  ; but  I do  not 
think  any  of  the  best  growers  w'ould  resort  to 
such  a method.  Take,  for  instance,  Mr.  Sander, 
of  St.  Albans,  with  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
that  he  has.  What  does  he  do  with  them? 
Why,  the  small  pieces  are  all  planted 
out  in  soil  in  beds  in  the  houses  and 
the  larger  pieces  put  in  pots,  and  there  they 
may  be  said  to  thrive  best.  They  would  not 
do  so  on  blocks  of  wood.  The  writer  also 
states  that  all  the  Orchids  which  are  grown  in 
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pota  are  terrestrial  ones,  and  that  the  epiphytal 
ones  dislike  their  roots  to  come  in  contact  with 
any  soil.  By  this  statement,  I suppose,  we  are 
to  infer  that  Cattleyas  are  terrestrial  and  the 
Ccelogyne  cristata  also.  Now  this  is  not  correct. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  RAMOSISSIMUM. 

“A  Reader”  says  he  should  like  to  know 
something  more  about  this  species.  He  also 
says  he  bought  a plant  last  year,  and  thought 
it  would  have  flowered  before  this.  Well,  now, 
you  must  wait  for  this,  for  it  is  said,  “ Patience 
and  time  run  through  the  longest  day.”  If  the 
lant  has  not  been  grown  strong  enough  no 
owers  will  appear  ; but  whether  it  has  or  not 
will  soon  be  apparent,  for  if  the  plant  is  to  adorn 
your  house  this  season  it  will  soon  be  sending 
up  the  spike,  which,  if  the  plant  is  strong,  will 
reach  about  3 feet  or  more  in  length,  with  many 
branches,  and  these  branches  covered  with  many 
beautiful  flowers.  The  flowers  are  rather 
narrow  in  the  sepals  and  petals,  and  in  a good 
variety  these  are  pure-white,  spotted  with 
purple ; but  in  inferior  forms  the  spotting  is 
lilac  or  mauve  ; lip  narrow  and  reflexed,  about 
the  same  colour  as  the  petals.  This  is  a species 
known  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and,  if  I mistake 
not,  is  one  of  those  found  by  M.  Linden, 
of  Brussels  ; but  it  was  introduced  into  our 
gardens  just  twenty  years  ago,  but  has  always 
remained  a somewhat  rare  plant  in  them. 
More  is  the  pity,  say  I,  for  to  me  this  has  a 
beauty  peculiarly  its  own,  and  the  flowers  are 
very  distinct.  This  Orchid  comes  from  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  6,000  feet  to  12,000  feet,  and  Roezl 
tells  us  the  temperature  at  night  there  falls  below 
the  freezing  point.  However,  I have  seen  it  grow- 
ing and  flowering  very  freely  in  a house,  with 
a grand  lot  of  Odontoglossums ; but  this  never 
suffered  from  so  low  a temperature  as  the  freez- 
ing point,  and  such  a cold  atmosphere  at  home 
here  I do  not  think  conducive  to  the  well-being 
of  the  plants.  Matt.  Bramble. 


2853.— Building  a greenhouse.— Three 

feet  of  brickwork,  with  2 feet  of  glass  at  the 
sides,  will  give  a height  of  5 feet  to  the  eaves  or 
upper  plate,  so  that  unless  a very  lofty  house  is 
wanted  a low  pitch  of  roof  will  be  desirable.  A 
pitch  of  about  34  degs.  will  bring  the  ridge,  or 
where  the  upper  ends  of  the  sash-bars  meet, 
4 feet  above  the  level  of  the  eaves,  or  a total 
height  from  floor  to  ridge  of  nearly  9 feet 
inside,  which  will  be  ample  for  any  ordinary 
purpose.  I would  not  advise  “ J.  B.”  to  adopt 
a much  lower  pitch  than  this,  as  snow  lies 
heavily  on  low-pitched  houses,  and  is  apt  to 
“ sag  ” the  roof,  or  perhaps  break  it  down 
altogether.  With  a pitch  of  34  degs.  the  sash- 
bars,  or  rafters,  will  have  to  be  7 feet  3 inches 
in  length,  but  I should  order  them  a little 
longer — say,  7 feet  6 inches— in  order  to  allow 
for  a little  cutting  at  the  ends,  which  are  often 
somewhat  “shaky.”  The  bars  ought  to  be 
3 inches  deep  and  1^  inches  thick,  'and  then 
they  will  carry  even  2l-oz.  glass  well  without 
any  purlines  or  support,  and  enable  you  to  get 
on  the  roof  to  do  any  repairs,  &c.  With  bars 
of  this  thickness  I should  recommend  using 
glass  15  inches  or  18  inches  wide,  and  the 
squares  should  be  about  half  as  long  again  as 
the  width.  Cut  the  bars  very  true,  top  and 
bottom,  and  nail  them  in  firmly,  using  a gauge 
J-inch  wider  than  the  glass  to  enable  it  to 
be  got  in  without  any  pinching.  Use  no  top 
putty,  but  bed  and  tack  the  glass  in  well,  trim 
off  neat  and  smooth  inside  and  out,  and  let  the 
brush  just  catch  the  edge  of  the  glass  down  each 
side  when  painting.  Now  about  the  heating. 
You  do  not  say  what  you  intend  growing  in  the 
house,  or  whether  the  stages  are  to  be  raised  or 
solid,  and  upon  these  points  the  best  arrange- 
ment of  the  house  depends.  For  Pelargoniums 
(except  Zonals)  and  one  or  two  other  subjects 
raised  and  open  or  lattice  stages  are  best,  but 
for  most  others  a solid  bed  of  moist  ashes,  &c., 
is  preferable.  For  anything  short  of  stove 
plants  or  forcing  two  rows  of  4-inch  piping  on 
each  side  will  afford  sufficient  heat.  If  the  beds 
are  solid  run  the  flow  up  along  the  back,  next 
the  glass,  and  the  return  down  the  path  on 
each  side  ; with  raised  stages  flow  and  return 
may  be  placed  side  by  side  or  one  above  the 
other,  as  may  be  most  convenient,  under  the 
stages,  rather  nearer  the  back  or  outside  wall 
than  the  path.  Supposing  Pelargoniums,  hard- 


wooded  plants,  or  others  requiring  abundant 
ventilation  are  to  be  grown,  the  side-lights 
ought  to  be  hung  on  hinges  and  fitted  with  set 
opes,  and  it  will  also  be  desirable  to  have  open- 
ings with  sliding  or  flap  shutters  placed  at  in- 
tervals in  the  side-walls  below  the  staging,  as 
well  as  plenty  of  ventilators  fixed  along  the 
ridge  ; but  for  Cucumbers  or  suchlike  the  roof 
ventilators  and  a few  side-openings  will  suffice. 
I may  add  that  “ J.  B.”  might  have  con- 
structed his  house  much  more  cheaply  by  dis- 
pensing with  the  side-lights,  taking  the  roof 
right  down  to  the  wall-plates,  and  unless  much 
head-room  is  an  object,  nothing  is  gained  in  this 
way. — B.  C.  R. 


THH  KITOHBN  QARDBN. 

2898. — Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  in 
a small  greenhouse.— The  best  method  of 
heating  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  structure. 
If  the  area  is  less  than  100  square  feet,  an 
apparatus  to  burn  gas  or  oil  would  be  less 
troublesome  and  more  steady  in  action  than  a 
fire  ; but  for  moderate-sized  houses  a few  feet 
of  hot-water  piping  and  a small  boiler  are  best. 
If  expense  is  an  object,  a flue  formed  of  6-inch 
drain-pipes  might  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose 
fairly  well.  For  Cucumbers  a steady  heat,  never 
falling  below  60  degs.,  is  required ; but  Tomatoes 
will  succeed  in  a rather  lower  temperature. 
The  best  manures  for  Tomatoes  are  Thomson’s 
Vine-manure  and  nitrate  of  soda.  Cucumbers 
will  do  with  anything,  so  long  as  they  get  enough 
of  it.  It  is  possible  to  grow  Cucumbers  and 
Tomatoes  together,  but  they  succeed  best 
separately,  the  latter  requiring  much  more 
liberal  ventilation  than  the  former. — B.  C.  R. 

2901. — Sowing  and  growing  Toma- 
toes.—If  you  can  command  a steady  heat  of 
55  degs.  to  60  degs.  or  so,  I like  to  sow  the  seed 
some  time  in  February,  as  then,  with  good 
treatment,  the  seedlings  will  be  fit  to  plant  out 
in  April,  and  ripe  fruit  ought  to  be  obtained 
early  in  June.  In  an  unheated  house,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  much  use  to  plant  before  May, 
and  then  if  the  seed  is  sown  at  the  end  of 
February,  or  in  the  first  few  days  of  March,  it 
will  be  quite  soon  enough.  Even  then  you  must 
have  heat  to  raise  them,  though  this  can  be  done 
in  a small  propagator  heated  by  an  oil-lamp,  or 
in  a tiny  box-frame  placed  over  the  flue  or  hot- 
water  pipes  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  Prick 
the  seedlings  off  singly  into  well-drained  boxes 
of  light  soil  as  soon  as  they  have  formed  the  first 
proper  leaf , and  for  future  treatment  read  Garden- 
ing regularly.  Conference  and  Sutton’s  Abund- 
ance are  good  kinds  for  a small  house. — B.  C.  R. 

2847.— Peas  for  succession. —It  is  a mis- 
take to  grow  many  sorts  of  Peas,  except  for 
variety  and  testing  purposes.  Far  better  is  it 
to  limit  the  sorts  to  those  that  are  well  tried 
and  proved  to  be  good  than  to  cultivate  a num- 
ber merely  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  novelty. 
I commence  with  American  Wonder,  which 
is  a grand  sort  for  early  use,  not  requiring  nearly 
so  much  space  as  other  early  kinds,  such  as 
William  I.,  for  instance,  but  of  infinitely 
superior  quality  when  cooked,  which  is  a good 
test.  Our  next  in  succession  is  Forty  fold  ; this, 
although  rather  old,  is  still  one  of  the  best 
cropping  varieties  in  existence.  Not  only  is 
it  such  a free  bearer,  but  the  individual  quality 
of  the  Peas  is  quite  of  the  best.  Duke  of  Albany 
follows  next.  This,  like  the  previous  named 
sort,  is  a wonderful  cropper  and  superb  in 
quality  ; both  growing  6 feet  high.  Following 
this  comes  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  still  the  best  variety 
for  a late  supply.  In  providing  a constant  sup- 
ply of  Green  Peas  much  depends  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  cultivation  is  carried  out.  The 
soil  requires  thorough  preparation,  by  deep  dig- 
ging in  the  autumn,  allowing  time  for  the 
thorough  pulverisation  of  the  soil  by  the  winter 
frosts.  If  the  soil  is  inclined  to  be  of  a heavy 
character,  the  manure  should  be  dug  in  during 
the  autumn  ; but  if  it  be  of  a light,  sandy  nature, 
the  manure  is  best  employed  in  the  spring,  by 
taking  out  a trench  in  the  same  line  as  intended 
for  the  row,  then  remove  the  soil  to  a depth  of 
1 foot,  placing  at  the  bottom  a 5-inch  thickness 
of  manure,  filling  up  the  trench  with  the  soil, 
afterwards  drawing  out  a drill  with  the  corner 
of  a hoe  at  sowing-time.  Mulching  the  soil  on 
each  side  of  the  row  1 foot  wide  with  strawy- 
manure  will  prove  of  immense  advantage 
during  dry  weather  in  maintaining  the  soil  in  a 


moist  state.  Without  this  Peas  very  quickly 
betray  the  effects  of  drouglit,  even  if  water  be 
given  to  the  plants  during  a spell  of  dry  weather, 
by  being  checked  in  growth  and  a loss  of  pod-  | 
formation  and  an  increase  of  mildew  upon  the  j 
leaves  follows.  The  mulching  should  be  laid  on  i 
the  soil  when  the  haulm  attains  a height  of  about  | 
2 feet,  just  before  coming  into  flower. — S.  P.  ; 

I should  advise  “Anxious”  not  to  have  too  | 

many  sorts  of  Peas,  unless  tliey  have  been  proved 
to  be  good  ones,  because  to  get  a couple  of  good 
dishes  a day  of  green  Peas  throughout  the  season 
is  not  a small  task,  and  I am  trying  to  supply  the 
same  myself.  Now,  I here  name  some  good 
sorts  which  have  done  well  with  me.  For  the  first 
sowing,  I find  Dickson’s  First  and  Best  is  ex- 
cellent, to  follow  with  William  I.,  which  can 
be  sown  throughout  the  summer  with  excellent 
results.  The  next  sort  is  Pride  of  the  Market, 
and  for  the  last  and  best  late  Pea,  Ne  Plus 
Ultra. — A Welsh  Gardener. 

2908. — Tomatoes  in  an  unseated 
greenhouse. — For  planting  in  an  unheated 
house,  except  the  situation  is  unusually  warm 
and  sheltered,  the  beginning  of  March  is  early 
enough  to  sow  the  seed,  as  it  is  hardly  safe  to 
plant  out  before  May  ; and  two  months’  growth 
ought  to  give  plants  quite  large  enough  to  go 
out.  This  answers  “ W.  W.’s  ” second  question 
as  well  as  the  first.  Sow  the  seed  thinly,  and  i 
prick  the  seedlings  out  as  soon  as  they  have  | 
made  the  first  proper  leaf  into  shallow,  well-  ! 
drained  boxes,  and  not  into  small  pots,  as  they 
will  grow  very  much  faster  and  sturdier  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.  When  they  begin  to 
touch  each  other  in  the  boxes,  pot  them  singly 
into  5-inch  sizes,  and  plant  out  from  these.  Keep 
the  house  close,  and  the  plants  rather  dry  at 
the  roots,  for  a fortnight  or  so  after  planting. 
With  a good  border — a foot  or  so  in  depth — 
inside  the  house,  there  is  no  need  to  provide  for 
the  roots  to  run  outside  at  all. — B.  C.  R. 

289 1 .—A  Mushroom-shed.  — M ushroom- 
sheds  are  commonly  placed  on  the  north  side  ' 
of  garden  walls  or  buildings,  and  though  this  i 
position  is  not  a necessity  there  is  some  ad-  i 
vantage  where  a supply  is  required  well  up 
into  the  summer  to  have  the  shed  in  a | 
position,  not  much  influenced  by  external  tern-  I 
perature.  I have  some  idea  of  building  a Mush- 
room-shed before  long  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions. It  will  be  span-roofed  and  either  thatched  4 
or  boarded  and  covered  with  felt  and  tarred,  ll 
This  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  expense, 
of  which  at  present  I have  no  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  thatch.  Boards  and  felt  would  not  be 
expensive,  as  good  yellow  deal,  feather-edged 
stuff,  can  be  purchased  for  about  7s.  or  8s.  per  j 
square.  The  width  of  the  shed  inside  will  be  ;i 
11  feet.  This  will  give  two  4 foot  beds  on  each  1 
side,  with  a 3-foot  path  along  the  centre.  The 
walls  will  be  6 feet  6 inches  high,  with  a roof  of 
sufficient  pitch  to  throw  off  the  water,  or  say, 
about  45  degs.  The  cost  of  bricks  and  brick- 
work varies  a little  in  different  districts.  I 
covered  the  walls  for  a lOj-foot  Mushroom -shed, 
built  in  my  district  for  a little  under  £30,  and  I 
think  another  £20  would  cover  it  in  and  fit  up 
the  inside.  The  question  of  profit  upon  Mush- 
room growing  hangs  a good  deal  upon  the 
manure  supply.  If  suitable  manure  can  be 
obtained  at  a fairly  reasonable  rate  there  is  no 
doubt  there  is  more  money  in  Mushrooms  than 
Tomatoes  or  Cucumbers. — E.  H. 

2821 . —Cultivation  of  Cucumbers  and 
Tomatoes. — Like  many  other  things,  the 
returns  from  these  vary  greatly,  according  to 
circumstances,  such  as  the  season,  the  weather, 
situation,  management,  and  so  forth.  Ten 
pounds’  weight  of  fruit  per  plant  is  a good 
yield  of  Tomatoes  grown  ou  the  single-stem 
system,  even  when  the  plant-x  are  got  out  in 
good  time  ; yet  a grower  I know  had  over  20  lb. 
per  plant  last  year,  in  spite  of  the  bad  season, 
and  in  low  houses — but  then  he  used  a good  deal 
of  fire-heat ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
growers  only  get  about  5 lb.  Cucumbers  are 
even  more  variable,  and  what  is  gained  in 
numbers  is  usually  lost  in  size,  while  putting 
out  the  plants  at  greater  or  less  distances  apart 
makes  a great  difference  to  the  yield  per  plant, 
butcomesto  much  the  same  thing  per  house,  with 
the  balance,  on  the  whole,  in  favour  of  allowing 
each  plant  plenty  of  room.  From  ten  to  twenty 
dozen  per  week  from  a house  100  feet  by  12  feet 
is  pretty  good  work,  though  this  can  only  be 
done  in  fine,  warm  weather. — B.  C.  R. 
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FORCING  LETTUCE. 

Ten  years  ago  most  gardeners  would  have  ridi- 
culed the  idea  of  forcing  Lettuces,  and  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  Early  Paris  Market  (here 
figured)  and  the  small,  brown-leaved  Forcing 
Cabbage  varieties  it  would  have  been  a waste 
of  heat  to  attempt  the  process  if  hearts  were  de- 
sired ; but  with  the  aid  of  the  aforesaid  sorts  it 
is  quite  an  easy  matter.  Last  season  I suc- 
ceeded in  wintering  a considerable  number  of 
plants  of  the  Early  Paris  Market  in  the  open 
air  ; but  this  winter  Lettuces  generally  have 


Early  Paris  Market  Lettuce. 


been  cut  up  badly,  and  I shall  have  to  rely 
principally  on  early-raised  plants.  If  the  seed 
of  either  of  the  varieties  named  is  sown  rather 
thinly  in  pans  and  placed  on  a hot-bed  in 
a pit  near  to  the  glass,  fairly  sturdy  little 
plants  will  be  had  in  the  course  of  a mouth. 
In  the  meantime  a gentle  hot-bed  ought  to 
be  formed,  on  this  being  placed  a good-sized 
frame,  this  to  be  partially  filled  with  the 
shortest  of  the  heating  material,  and  this  latter 
covered  with  about  8 inches  of  fairly  good  loamy 
soil.  When  the  soil  has  become  well  warmed 
through,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  the  bed 
becoming  dangerously  hot,  the  Lettuces  may  be 
pricked  out  direct  from  the  seed-pans.  An 
early  supply  of  Lettuce  being  needed,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  prick  out  the  plants  about  5 inches 
apart  each  way,  every  other  plant  being  cut  out 
and  used  before  they  spoil  the  rest  by  over- 
crowding. A high  forcing  temperature  does  not 
suit  Lettuces,  but  being  well  up  to  the  glass, 
and  the  frames  ventilated  in  much  the  same 
way  as  those  containing  Carrots  and  Potatoes, 
the  plants  being  also  kept  well  supplied  with 
moisture,  their  growth  is  rapid,  and  fine  heads 
result.  So  very  tender  are  these  forced  Let- 
tuces that  they  require  the  most  careful  packing 
when  sent  to  a distance,  and  then  I hear  nothing 
but  praise  of  their  merits  when  used.  All  may 
not  be  in  a position  to  devote 

A FRAME  OR  FRAMES  exclusively  to  the  cul- 
ture of  early  Lettuce,  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
none  at  all  should  be  grown.  If  a few  old 
plants  have  been  kept  through  the  winter,  these 
and  any  of  the  forcing  varieties  raised  early 
this  year  may  well  be  placed  in  boxes  of  rich, 
oamy  soil,  and  grown  in  a light  house  or  pit. 
have  cut  many  fine  Lettuces  from  boxes 
on  the  iliside  border  of  a span-roofed  vinery, 
and  also  aldng  the  glazed  fronts  of  Peach-houses, 
some  being  forced,  others  only  brought  on 
more  slowly.  If  they  fail  under  this  treat- 
ment it  will  most  probably  be  due  to  over- 
crowding the  plants,  as  if  good  Lettuces  are 
required,  they  ought  to  have  as  much  room 
as  they  receive  when  put  in  the  open,  the 
Forcing  Cabbage  varieties  requiring  to  be  at 
least  8 inches  apart  each  way.  The  least  that 
can  be  done  is  to  sow  seed  at  once  of  the  Paris 
Market,  the  plants  being  placed  on  a cool  shelf 
in  a greenhouse  or  in  a cold  fiame  near  the  glass 
soon  after  they  have  formed  rough  leaves.  Thus 
treated,  they  become  sturdy  and  strong  and  may 
be  pricked  out  during  favourable  weather  along 
the  foot  of  a sunny  wall,  a small  raised  border 
formed  with  fairly  rich  soil  being  desirable. 
Given  some  kind  of  light  protection  and  duly 
preserved  from  slugs,  the  chances  are  these  early 
raised  plants  will  eventually  surpass  any  autumn- 
raised  Lettuces,  other  than  the  forcing  varieties, 
that  have  been  wintered  either  under  glass  or  in 
the  open.  So  convinced  am  I of  this  fact  that 


I rarely  take  any  trouble  in  wintering  small 
plants,  unless  it  be  of  the  Cos  varieties,  and 
which  form  a good  succession  to  the  Paris 
Market.  W . 


2876.— Tomatoes  in  a cold  frame.— 

The  best  way  to  grow  Tomatoes  in  a cold  frame 
is  to  place  a ridge  of  good  soil  along  the  front, 
set  out  strong  plants  in  April  from  15  inches  to 
18  inches  apart,  and  when  they  begin  to  grow 
freely  rig  up  a temporary  trellis  with  laths,  far 
enough  from  the  glass  to  give  the  foliage  space 
to  develop  without  coming  in  contact  with  it. 
The  frame  should  be  matted  up  at  night  till  the 
end  of  May,  to  encourage  growth  and  protect 
from  spring  frosts.  If  the  frame  is  a very 
shallow  one  plant  in  the  centre,  and  after  the 
plants  begin  to  grow  freely  cover  the  earth  with 
slates  and  let  the  growth  spread  all  over  the 
frames,  resting  on  the  slates.  Set  the  plants 
in  a row  along  the  centre,  and  train  as  many 
shoots  to  back  and  front  as  will  fill  the  frame. 
A good  deal  of  pinching  will  be  required,  as 
after  the  leading  shoots  have  been  selected  and 
started  on  their  way  all  side-shoots  must  be 
rubbed  off,  or  the  frame  will  get  too  full  of  soft 
growth,  and  the  plants  will  be  more  likely  to 
be  diseased.  The  frame  should  be  placed  in  a 
very  sunny  spot. — E.  H. 

2879.— Salads  for  exhibition.— Lettuces,  Cucum- 
bers, Tomatoes,  Beet,  Radishes  (French  Breakfast  are,  I 
think,  the  best).  Endive,  if  it  can  be  obtained  in  good  con- 
dition, and  well  blanched ; but  July  is  rather  early  for 
this.  Well-blanched  Dandelions  will  have  weight  if  there 
is  no  Endive.  Then  there  are  Celery,  Mustard  and  Cress, 
and  young  Onions.  Garnish  the  basket  or  dishes,  if  shown 
separately,  with  Chervil. — E.  H. 


Coloured  illustrations  in  seeds- 
men’s catalogues. — I should  like  to  ex- 
press my  feelings  about  the  coloured  illustra- 
tions in  some  of  these,  and  those  principally 
of  our  leading  seed-houses.  Do  they  think  the 
public  are  so  ignorant  as  to  what  a flower  is  like 
that  they  will  be  imposed  upon  by  the  hideous 
coloured  representations  which  appear  in  the 
catalogues,  or  imagine  them  to  be  like  nature  ? 
Or  are  they  (the  seedsmen)  so  mistaken  them- 
selves as  to  really  believe  them  to  be  truthful 
likenesses  of  the  flowers  they  are  supposed  to 
represent  1 I am  very  sorry  for  them  if  they 
do.  I may  say  for  myself  that  if  the  flowers 
were  really  like  their  coloured  representations 
in  the  catalogues,  I,  for  one,  should  never  grow 
them  ; and  I am  sure  many  think  with  me.  In 
fact,  I never  buy  my  seeds  from  those  whose 
lists  are  made  hideous  by  such  atrocities.  Is 
it  not  rather  a pity  that  they  should  go  to  such 
a needless  expense?  And  would  it  not  spare 
both  our  feelings  and  their  pockets  if  they  were 
to  omit  them  ? — Query. 

2910.— Stuff  for  lath-staging.  — Cocoa- 
nut  fibre,  though  excellent  in  other  ways,  is 
certainly  apt  to  become  sodden,  and  require 
renewing  rather  frequently.  The  best  material 
for  the  purpose  is,  undoubtedly,  beach  shingle, 
but  failing  this,  either  nice  clean  coal-ashes 
(with  the  dust  sifted  out,  of  course),  or  fine 
“ ballast  ” (burnt  clay)  will  answer  the  purpose 
excellently.  Some  sheets  of  galvanised  iron 
or  slates  must,  of  course,  be  laid  on  the  laths 
first. — B.  C.  R. 

With  excessive  watering  Cocoa-nut-fibre  necessarily 

becomes  sodden  in  time.  In  one  of  my  houses  I use 
shingle,  and  in  the  other  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  and,  so  far,  1 
have  seen  no  cause  to  find  fault  with  either.  They  answer 
equally  well.— A.  G.  Bdtlbr. 

2907.  — Heating  a greenhouse.  — I 
believe  your  plan  is  quite  feasible,  especially  as 
the  furnace  appears  to  be  rather  large,  and 
capable  of  doing  more  work.  You  do  not  state 
the  size  of  the  existing  house,  though  this  does 
not  greatly  matter,  nor  yet  whether  the  furnace 
is  fed  from  the  top  or  from  the  front,  with  the 
door  like  that  of  a copper  fire.  If  the  latter, 
you  might  introduce  a piece  of  4-inch  piping 
above  the  fire,  to  serve  as  a boiler,  and  from  the 
farther  end  run  a length  of  2-inch  pipe  for  a few 
feet  inside  the  flue,  and  thence,  if  possible,  into 
the  pipes  of  greenhouse  No.  2.  This  should 
afford  sufficient  heat  to  exclude  frost  at  least. 
If  the  furnace  is  fed  from  the  top — i.e.,  is  a 
vertical  one— your  best  plan  will  probably  be  to 
build  a IJ-inch  coil  in  the  lower  spout,  and 
connect  the  pipes  with  it.  If  you  like  to  send 
a sketch  of  the  position  of  the  houses,  flue,  &c. , 
to  the  Editor,  I will  give  you  more  exact  advice. 

— B.  C.  R. 


WATER  LILIES. 

There  are  few  more  interesting  genera  of  plants 
than  the  Water  Lilies,  both  tropical  and  hardy, 
which  comprise  sucli  classes  as  Nymph.ea, 
Victoria,  and  Nuphar.  Everyone,  of  course, 
knows  the  Nuphar  lutea,  the  little  yellow  Lily 
of  the  English  ponds  ; but  between  this  and 
the  giant  Victoria  regia,  the  pride  of  the 
Amazon  and  Parana  rivers,  on  whose  mighty 
waters  float  the  leaves  of  the  giant  Victoria 
regia,  that  makes  Kew  Gardens,  in  a sense, 
famous,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  one  of  the 
finest  specimens — a whole  plant  occupying  the 
large  central  tank  — there  is  a marked 
difference.  Few  readers,  probably,  could 
grow  this  splendid  flower,  which,  like  many 
other  Water  Lilies,  expands  its  blossoms  in 
the  cool  evening,  when  they  diffuse  a grateful 
odour.  But  if  the  Victoria  regia  is  not  for 
general  cultivation,  there  are  many  charming 
tropical  and  hardy  kinds  that  can  well  be  grown 
in  many  gardens.  One  of  the  most  splendid 
tropical  Water  Lilies  is  a variety  of  N.  stellata 
alba  zanzibarensis.  This  noble  plant  is  the 
most  brilliant  thing  in  the  Water  Lily  house  at 
Kew,  near  the  Palm-house,  where  there  is  a 
selection  of  all  the  finest  types  in  cultivation. 
It  may  not  be  amiss  to  refer  to  this  house,  as 
those  who  live  near  London,  and  wish  to  see 
the  Water  Lily  in  delightful  beauty  and  variety, 
should  visit  it  during  the  summer.  It  is 
closed  in  winter  for  the  reason  that  the  Lilies 
have  died  down,  but  in  the  height  of  the  season 
the  large  tank  is  covered  with  a rich  variety  of 
kinds,  presenting  a brilliant  picture  of  leaf  and 
flower.  The  roof  is  hung  with  ornamental 
Gourds,  andat  the  sides  the  Sacred  Bean  (Nelum- 
bium  speciosum),  lifts  its  round  leaves  and  rose- 
coloured  flowers  from  a muddy  bed.  The  finest 
Water  Lily  this  season  has  been  unquestionably 
the  Zanzibar  Water  Lily  (N.  stellata  zanzi- 
barensis),  which  I have  watched  with  consider- 
able interest.  There  is  a Lily  named  L.  gigan- 
teum,  but  this  is  a misnomer  ; it  is  a pigmy 
compared  to  the  Zanzibar  variety,  whose  flowers 
measure  from  7 inches  to  12  inches  across,  the 
colour  intense  violet-blue,  shot  at  the  base  with 
a deep-reddish  colour.  The  blooms  open  in  the 
forenoon  and  keep  expanded  until  evening,  so 
that  its  flowers  can  be  seen  in  the  daytime  ; they 
last  about  a fortnight.  It  was  introduced  into 
European  gardens  through  Professor  Caspary, 
to  whom  seeds  of  it  were  forwarded  by  the 
African  traveller,  Hildebrandt,  in  1874.  It  first 
bloomed  in  Professor  Caspary ’s  garden,  but  it 
was  not  until  1883  that  it  was  brought  to 
England,  where,  in  the  June  of  that  year,  it 
flowered  at  Kew.  It  is  a native  of  the  hot 
territory  of  Zanzibar,  and,  of  course,  requires  a 
tropical  house,  where  it  will  ripen  seeds  freely. 


Flower  of  the  Florida  Yellow  Water  Lily  (Nymphsea  flava) 
(See  page  t72  ) 


and  even  when  out  of  bloom  the  leaves  are 
ornamental  by  reason  of  their  serrated  edge  and 
full  rich  green  colour.  It  will,  of  course,  require 
much  space  to  give  a detailed  account  of  the 
various  Water  Lilies  ; but  we  have  dealt  at  some 
length  on  the  Zanzibar  flower  by  reason  of  its 
splendid  colouring  and  distinctness.  A very 
fine  variety  of  the  Sacred  Water  Lily  of  Egypt 
is  N.  lotus  rosea  rubra,  a beautiful  deep  rose- 
colour.  There  are  two  forms,  the  first  having 
flowers  richer  in  colour  than  the  ordinary  type, 
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and  measuring  7i  inches  across.  A very  lovely 
flower  is  the  Berlin  variety  of  N.  stellata,  pale- 
blue,  giving  a constant  succession  of  bloom  ; 
N.  pygmaja  odorata,  and  the  North  American 
tuberosa,  which  will  do  in  the  open  air  ; alba, 
with  its  varieties,  and  the  noble  dentata,  with 
its  bold  flowers  and  widely  serrated  leafage. 
The  illustration  on  page  671  shows  a blossom  of 
N.  flava,  which  is  hardy  and  produces  yellow 
flowers,  but  is  sometimes  shy  in  blooming.  The 
Hardy  kinds  will  be  naturally  of  more  in- 
terest to  readers  than  indoor  types.  They  in 
elude  N.  flava,  but  there  are  at  least  half-a-dozen 
kinds  of  Water  Lily  which  may  be  grown  in  the 
open  air  in  this  country.  They  are  not  difficult 
to  establish  if  planted  at  the  proper  season,  and 
if  a little  pains  be  taken  as  to  suitable  soil  and 
position.  The  rhizomes  should  be  procured  in 
Tebruary  or  March,  and  planted  in  large  fiat 
hampers  of  good  loam,  across  which  a few 
Willow  sticks  should  be  fastened  to  keep  the 
soil  in  position.  The  baskets  should  then  be 
sunk  in  a sunny  part  of  the  pond  or  lake,  and, 
if  possible,  where  the  depth  is  not  more  than 
5 feet  nor  less  than  2 feet.  Of  oourse,  stagnant 
water  is  poison  to  Water  Lilies,  but  no  one 
would  think  of  attempting  to  grow  such  plants 
in  a stagnant  pond.  The  fresher  the  water  the 
better  the  Nymphieas.  Who  has  not  seen  the 
healthy  round  leaves  and  beautiful  star-like 
flowers  of  our  own  delightful  native  white 
Water  Lily,  spreading  like  a carpet  over  the 
surface  of  many  of  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Thames,  the  Trent,  and,  indeed,  all  our  best 
rivers  wherever  fish  are  good  and  plentiful? 
Trout  and  Water  Lilies  are  boon  companions. 
In  every  lake  and  in  every  pond  both  the  white 
and  yellow  Water  Lilies  are,  or  should  be,  esta- 
blished in  quantity.  Most  of  us,  however,  know 
of  more  than  one  fine  stretch  of  naked  water 
which  would  be  greatly  improved  by  a few 
patches  of  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  these 
plants.  Besides  the  two  Water  Lilies  which 
are  v/ild  in  England  tliere  are  other  kinds  at 
least  as  beautiful,  and  as  well  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves  when  once  planted  as  these  two. 
Such  is  the  rose-coloured  variety  of  N.  alba,  a 
native  of  Siveden,  but  now  naturalised  in  a few 
parts  of  England.  Another  large  white-flowered 
variety  of  N.  alba,  known  as  candidissima,  is 
even  better  than  the  type,  and  quite  as  robust 
in  constitution.  Then  there  are  the  two  sturdy 
North  American  species— viz,  N.  tuberosa  and 
N.  odorata,  both  white-flov/ered  and  both  quite 
hardy.  A variety  of  the  last-named,  and  which 
is  called  rosea,  has  the  flowers  coloured  a deli- 
cate blush-rose,  perfectly  lovely  in  tint  and  form. 
There  is  also  the  supposed  variety  of  N.  tube- 
rosa known  as  flavescens,  or,  as  some  prefer  to 
call  it,  Marliacea  Chromotella,  the  best  name  for 
which,  however,  is  Canary  Lily,  for  its  flowers 
are  of  the  clearest  canary-yellow  colour,  whilst 
it  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  flowered  kinds.  It 
is  quite  new.  Thus  we  have  in  Nymphaias, 
white,  red,  rose,  and  yellow-flowered  kinds,  all 
quite  hardy.  The  other  colour,  viz.,  blue,  is 
still  wanting  amongst  hardy  kinds,  but  the 
hybridiser  may  yet  succeed  in  giving  us  one. 
If  he  gives  us  anything  like  the  rich  violet  of 
zanzibarensis  he  will  have  accomplished  much. 

E. 


SAVING  CARNATION  SEED  AND 
RAISING  SEEDLINGS. 

If  evidence  were  wanted  as  to  the  growing 
popularity  of  Carnations,  some  at  least,  isforth° 
coming  in  the  constant,  and  varied  queries  from 
numerous  readers  which  appear  in  the  columns 
of  (gardening.  There  is  a greater  interest 
attached  to  raising  one’s  own  plants  from  seed 
than  in  any  other  method  of  culture,  because 
of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  result,  and  the 
probable  chance  of  obtaining  something  new, 
novel,  or  striking.  Little  ot  value,  however, 
will  be  obtained  from  the  average  strains  of 
Carnation  seed  now  in  commerce,  their  produce 
being  of  very  ordinary  merit.  A better  way  is 
to  procure  plants  of  good  kinds,  grow  and 
flower  them  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  save  seed 
from  them.  Thus  by  a system  of  close  selection 
a variety  of  fine  kinds  may  be  obtained,  clear 
and  distinct  in  colour,  and  of  absolute  hardiness, 
and  in  everything  adapted  for  extensive  culture 
in  the  garden.  In  saving  seed  great  care  and 
close  attention  are  necessary,  and  the  first  and 
best  flowers  should  be  selected  for  the  purpose, 
as  the  pod  takes  so  long  to  develop  and 


lipen  its  contents  that  unless  the  earliest 
ones  are  selected  they  will  not  mature  before  the 
heavy  autumn  rains  or  dews  come,  and  if  con- 
tinually wet  by  these  they  quickly  rot.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  have  more  than  three  or  four 
seed-pods  to  a plant,  and  after  these  are  secured 
all  the  other  flowers  should  be  picked  off  as  soon 
as  they  fade,  so  that  all  the  plant’s  energies  may 
be  concentrated  upon  ripening  and  perfecting 
the  pods  saved  for  seed.  The  common  strains 
of  Carnations  seed  with  the  greatest  freedom, 
but  not  so  the  finer  named  kinds.  Some  will 
never  produce  a seed- pod  because  the  organs  of 
reproduction  have  become  converted  into  petals, 
but  in  others,  whose  flowers  are 
Apparently  double,  in  fact  really  so,  there 
are  still  the  necessary  parts  for  seed  production, 
and  it  is  from  such  as  these  that  seed  will  be 
obtained.  Of  course,  all  that  is  here  written 
applies  to  saving  seed  from  plants  growing  and 
flowering  in  beds  or  borders  out-of-doors. 
Eertilisation  of  the  flowers  is  generally  effected 
by  bees,  especially  the  humble  bees,  which  have 
a marked  partiality  for  Carnation  flowers.  After 
the  flower  has  been  faded  several  days  it  can 
generally  be  ascertained  by  feeling  the  calyx 
whether  the  seed- pod  is  swelling  or  not.  If  it 
is  not  another  flower  must  be  selected,  but  if  it 
is  it  must  be  carefully  watched.  As  soon  as  all 
the  petals  are  withered,  and  quite  dead,  it  is 
better  to  remove  them — in  fact,  important  todoso 
— otherwise  they  are  wetted  by  rain  or  dews,  and 
they  rot, carrying  mildewanddestructiondown  to 
what  was  perhapsapromising  seed-pod.  Their  re- 
moval gives  the  pod  the  full  benefit  of  all  the 
light  and  warmth  of  the  waning  autumn  days 
to  assist  it  in  ripening,  and  it  dries  quicker 
when  wetted  by  rain  if  thus  exposed.  There 
is  one  subtle  enemy  that  will  creep  in  by  stealth 
and  destroy  all  hopes  of  obtaining  seed  unless 
a rigid  watch  is  kept  up — that  is  the  earwig 
It  creeps  up  the  stalk  and  down  into  the  calyx 
of  the  flower,  where,  practically  unobserved,  it 
makes  itself  comfortable,  and  proceeds  to  eat 
through  the  base  of  the  swelling  pod  and  devour 
every  seed.  I have  found  out  by  stern  experi- 
ence, and  the  loss  of  many  promising  pods,  that 
no  ({uarter  must  be  shown  to  these  marauders, 
and  no  effort  spared  to  dislodge  and  destroy 
them.  During  September  the  pods  should  be 
daily  examined,  especially  upon  bright  days, 
and  any  that  are  brown  or  black,  and  show 
signs  of  bursting  at  the  top,  should  be  gathered 
and  placed  in  some  suitable  receptacle  and  posi- 
tion under  glass,  if  possible,  whore  they  will 
open.  If  left  upon  the  plant  too  long  some  of 
the  seeds  will  be  lost  by  the  expansion  of  the 
pod.  The  glorious  weather  of  the  autumn  of 
last  year  assisted  in  the  ripening  of  many  fine 
seed-pods  upon  my  plants.  At  one  time  I 
feared  I should  get  no  seed,  as  the  showery 
weather  which  prevailed  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Carnation  flowering  season  rotted 
all  the  flowers  I had  selected  ; but  in  the  end  a 
nice  lot  of  seed  was  obtained,  which  ripened 
well,  and,  when  cleaned,  presented  a good 
appearance.  Raising  Carnations  from  seed  is 
A VERY  SIMPLE  MATTER,  as  few  things  germin- 
ate more  readily,  and  with  so  little  heat — in  fact, 
artificial  heat  is  not  really  necessary,  although 
where  it  can  be  had  it  is  an  advantage,  because 
the  seed  may  be  sown  earlier  in  the  year.  In 
any  case,  it  is  not  advisable  to  sow  before  March, 
and  seeds  then  sown  in  pots,  pans,  or  boxes  of 
light,  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  a little  warmth, 
will  germinate  in  about  a week.  Once  the 
seedlings  appear  they  should  on  no  account  te 
coddled  in  heat,  with  the  hope  of  making  rapid 
progress,  as  that  will  soon  ruin  them.  They 
should  be  kept  gently  growing  near  the  glass  in 
a light,  airy  structure,  and  if  the  seed  was  not 
sown  too  thickly  they  will  need  no  further 
attention  till  they  are  fit  to  prick  out  into  a bed 
of  prepared  soil,  either  upon  a warm,  sunny  out- 
side border,  or  if  none  such  is  possessed  a bed 
of  soil  in  a cold  frame  will  answer,  so  that  slight 
protection  can  be  given  for  a few  days  if  the 
weather  is  at  all  cold  after  the  little  plants  have 
been  pricked  out.  More  often  than  not  this 
will  never  be  needed,  and  the  healthest  batch 
of  seedlings  I ever  saw  was  raised  in  a warm 
frame  in  March,  and  the  plants  were  pricked 
out  into  the  ordinary  soil  of  the  kitchen  garden, 
which  was  friable  and  good,  but  the  site  was 
by  no  means  sheltered.  As  the  weather  is 
sometimes  very  cold  in  March,  those  who 
have  no  heat  might  defer  sowing  till  April 
when  the  increasing  power  of  the  sun  will  prove 


all  that  is  desired.  I once  sowed  seed  as  late 
as  July,  in  rows,  in  a bed  of  soil  in  a cold  frame, 
and  plenty  of  plants  were  obtained,  but,  of 
course,  they  were  not  very  large  by  the  time 
winter  came.  One  querist,  “ E.  8.,  28.31,’ 
has  asked  if  Carnations  raised  in  March  as  here 
advised  would  flower  the  same  year?  A few  of 
the  strongest  and  forwardest  of  the  plants  may 
perhaps  flower  in  autumn— in  fact,  often  do  so  ; 
but  such  flowering  does  not  as  a rule  indicate 
their  real  value,  or  show  their  full  beauty.  It 
is  to  the  following  yfear  the  raiser  must  look  to 
reap  the  harvest  of  his  labours  in  an 

il  BUNDANCE  of  bloom,  and  perhaps  the  advent 
of  some  really  fine  kind.  When  the  seedlings 
are  pricked  out,  from  9 inches  to  1 foot  should 
be  allowed  between  them,  and  thus  they  may 
remain  till  autumn,  when  they  should  be  shifted 
into  the  beds  or  borders  that  they  are  to  adorn 
the  following  season.  The  earlier  this  is  done, 
with  a view  to  the  plants  becoming  established 
before  winter  sets  in,  the  better,  and  it  may  be 
well  to  mention  that  when  they  flower,  any 
kind  of  real  merit  worthy  of  increase  or  per- 
petuation, should  be  propagated  by  means  of 
layering,  as,  of  course,  it  will  not  reproduce 
itself  truly  from  seed.  Seed-saving,  neverthe- 
less, should  be  continued.  It,  together  with 
the  raising  of  a fresh  batch,  should  be  a yearly 
operation,  and  then  each  season  there  would  bo 
the  pleasures  of  anticipation,  culminating  in  a 
gratifying  realisation.  A.  H. 


RQLBS  POROORRBSPONDBNTS. 

Qaeatlons.- Qjt^nes  and  ansteers  an  inserted  in 
OARDRNiNGfree  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down,  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Gardening,  37,  Southanvpton-street,  Covent.garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Puslisukr. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  adoance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  he  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  lollowing  the  receipt  of  their 
eoimnunieations. 

Acs  wars  ( which,  with  the  exception  or  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


2940.— Aralia  Sieboldi  as  a house-plant.— Wil 
someone  kindly  tell  me  the  treatment  of  this  plant  in  a 
house  ?— Mary  B.  Heed. 

2947.— Growing  Solanums.— Which  is  the  lietter 
way  to  grow  Solanums— from  seeds  or  cuttings  ? I want 
to  produce  nice  plants  for  next  winter.  When  should  I 
siart?— C.  N.  P. 

291S.— Uses  of  a small  frame.— I have  a small 
cold  frame.  Can  I heat  it  in  any  way  to  help  raise  a few 
flower  seeds  that  are  said  to  require  slight  heat?  Any 
information  will  greatly  oblige. — Novice. 

2949. — Mlchauxla  campanuloldes,  &c.— Will 
someone  tell  me  how  to  grow  Miohauxia  campanuloides  and 
Tridax  bioolor  rosea,  and  what  they  are  like,  and  will  they 
flower  the  first  year  from  seed  ?— Amateur. 

2950. — Transplanting  a Mahonia.— Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  the  best  season  for  transplanting  a 
Mahonia?  What  is  the  best  aspect  for  it  in  a town  garden, 
and  what  kind  ot  soil  does  it  like  best?— Erin. 

2951. — Plants  of  Honesty  dying  oflf.— My  plants 
of  Honesty  have  gone  off  every  time  I have  attempted  their 
culture— drooped  and  died— Nematoid  worms  being  tlie 
cruse,  I think.  How  can  I prevent  this? — C.  N.  P. 

2952. — Frosted  glass  for  a greenhouse.— If  the 
glass  inside  of  a greenhouse  is  lightly  dabbed  over  with 
putty  to  imitate  the  frosted  appearance  of  ground  glass, 
what  effect  would  that  have  on  cool  greenhouse  plants? 

— SUOT. 

2953. — Making  a lawn-tennis  ground.— Wil 
someone  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  best  way  of  making  a 
lawn-tennis  ground  iii  a paddock  at  present  soft  and  rough 
The  ground  stems  to  be  inclined  to  be  damp.— Tennis 
Ground. 

2954. — Outdoor  flowers  for  profit.— What  are 
the  best  kinds  of  flowers  to  grow  out-cf-doots — the  most 
prolific  and  profitable  for  out  blooms  to  send  for  market? 
I have  so  much  spare  ground  between  my  fruit-trees. — 
E.  M , Herts. 

2955. — Jasminum  gracillimum  in  a conser- 
vatory.— Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  if  this  Jas- 
minum wil!  grow  in  a conservatory,  which  is  only  warmed 
by  a stove  in  frosty  weather  sutfioiently  to  keep  out  frost? 
South  aspect.— M.  S. 

2956. — Planting  Box-edging.— I beg  to  thank 
“ E.  H.,”  “S.,”  and  “ J.  G.  H.,”  for  their  advice  on  the 
above,  and  further  beg  to  ask  a word  more  as  to  the  best 
way  of  fixing  a line  round  sharp  corners,  &c.,  for  getting 
the  level?— A Young  Beginner. 
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2957. — Ferns  for  a room.— Will  “J.  Jarvis,”  or 
anyone  else,  kindly  give  me  the  names  of  half-a-dozen  nice 
iiioflerate-i^row  ing  Ferns  that  would  do  fairly  well  in  a 
window  of  a room  facinf^  west?  There  is  scarcely  ever 
any  lire  in  the  room. — Noviok. 

2958. — Moving  Carnations  and  Pan.sies.— I 
am  leaving  my  house  in  March  next,  and  have  a nice  lot  of 
seedlin"  Carnations  and  Pansies  which  I should  like  to 
lake  away.  Could  I do  so  with  any  chance  of  success 
between  now  and  March  '25th? — NoviCM. 

2959. — Spring  and  summer  flower  garden- 
ing.— How  should  1 set  to  work  to  fill  ray  flower  garden 
lor  next  spring  and  summer  ? I came  to  it  this  winter,  and 
it  is  empty.  Can  I sow  seeds  now  for  pl.m  ting  out?  I have 
a small  hot-house  and  a greenhouse.— Mbs.  C.  W.,  hi/ton. 

29j0.— Planting  an  Osier  - bed.  — Instructions 
desired  for  planting  an  O.iier-bed  ? Proposed  bite  is 
swampy — no  clay.  Should  it  be  drained,  or  trenched,  or 
letaloiie?  Should  cuttings  or  young  plants  be  put  in, 
and  when?  Where  can  these  be  obtained?— H.  M. 

2961. — Flowers  for  a border. —Will  someone 
kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  best  flowers  to  plant  in  a border 
7 feet  broad  ? I put  a row  of  single  Dahlias  at  the  back. 

I would  like  to  know  what  would  be  best  to  put  in  front  of 
them  ? The  border  is  sloping  to  the  south. — Perthshire. 

2962. — Removing  old  fruit-tre  es.— Would  pay 
for  the  labour  if  1 were  to  have  some  old  fruit-trees  re- 
moved from  an  intended  building-site  to  my  garden-plot? 
They  are  fairly  large,  but  I cannot  say  of  what  age.  Would 
the  ultimate  results  be  worth  the  cost  of  paid  labour?— 

C.  N.  P. 

296;!.  -Building  a fernery,  &c.— will  “ J.  Jarvis,’ 
or  anyone  else,  kindly  give  me  the  following  information  ? 

I want  lo  build  a ferhery,  12  feet  by  9 feet.  Which  is  the 
best  way  to  build  it,  and  what  heating  power  is  requited  ? 
Also  state  the  best  way  to  raise  Ferns  from  spores,  and 
when  they  should  be  sown?— Ferns. 

2961.— Apple  and  Pear-trees.— I should  be  glad 
of  advice  about  Apple  and  Pear-trees-dwarf  trees  and 
old-fashioned  large  trees— in  a small  garden  in  Kent?  Soil 
light  and  sandy.  They  were  manured  last  year,  but  not 
pruned.  Very  few  flowered,  and  there  were  not  two  dozen 
Apples  or  Pears  amongst  18  trees.— Ionoramcs. 

2965.— Carlsbad  Plums.— Will  someone  kindly  in- 
form me  what  species  of  Plums  these  are?  They  are 
prepared  in  Germany,  according  to  the  printed  declaration 
on  the  boxes  in  which  they  are  packed,  and  are  retailed 
by  some  fruiterers  at  Is.  per  box.  I should  also  like  to 
know  how  they  are  preserved,  if  possible?— E.  A.  H. 

2905  — Castor-oil-plants  from  seed.— A friend 
has  given  me  some  seed  of  ihis  plant,  which  1 am  anxious, 
if  possible,  to  raise.  Would  someone  kindly  tell  me  at 
what  time  of  the  year,  and  under  what  conditions  I ought 
to  sow  it?  A hint  on  the  general  culture  of  the  plant 
would  also  be  acceptable?  I have  a heated  greenhouse. 
-A.  W. 

2967.— Best  frame  Cucumber.  — What  is  the 
best  all  round  amateur’s  frame  Cucumber?  I like  KolUs- 
son’s  Telegraph  for  actual  flavour,  and  Cut  and  Come 
Again  for  hardiness  and  produoi  iver.ess ; but  I think 
Rollisson's  Telegraph  beats  it  hollow  for  flavour.  Is 
there  a Cucumber  (frame)  equal  to  the  first  named  ftr 
flavour,  but  hardier?— Leslie  Thain,  Loivjtonm. 

2968  — Best  pot  Roses. — As  I am  desirous  of  pur- 
chasing a few  dwarf  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Tea  Hoses  for 
pot  culture  in  ray  greenhouse  (warm),  would  someone 
kindly  favour  me  with  llie  names  of  about  a dozen  bes! 
varieties  of  each,  naming  as  many  distinct  colours  as  is 
consistent  wilh  quality  ? Also  kindly  say  if  the  piesent  is 
a good  time  to  purchase  them  (in  pots)?— Rose  Hill. 

2909.— Treatment  of  Berried.  Solanums.— 
What  should  I do  now  with  some  Solanums  I have  had 
in  my  dining-room  for  some  weeks?  They  have  lost  all 
their  leaves,  but  the  berries  look  fresh  still.  I want  to  do 
whatever  will  be  best  for  having  healthy,  fruitful  plants 
next  year.  1 have  a cool  greenhouse,  but  no  heat.  Or  I 
could  put  them  in  a room  window,  if  that  would  do  ? — 
Eein. 

2970. — Oranges  and  Camellias.— Would  some 
practical  person  kindly  advise  me  how  best  to  treat  large 
specimens  of  these  that  are  growing  in  tubs,  and,  I fear, 
have  got  in  bad  root  condition  through  being  overwatered  ? 
The  leaves  of  the  Oranges  flagged  when  water  was  first 
applied  to  them.  Tubs  are  quite  full  of  soil,  which  has  got 
very  hard  I may  say  in  a few  there  is  still  room  lor  lop- 
dressing.—J.  J. 

2971. — Conservatory  arrangement.— Having  a 
long  but  narrow  lean-to  conservatory  to  furnish,  facing 
half  t ast  and  south,  and  against  the  V all  and  windows  of 
a house.  There  are  spaces  where  large  tiees  can  be 
grouped  in  at  intervals,  leaving  room  for  path  and  the  2 
feet  front  stage— no  borders.  Would  someone  kindly 
advise  me  as  to  the  best  arrangement,  with  the  most 
suitable  plants,  in  above?— J.  J. 

2972. — Manure  for  a vegetable  garden.— 
During  last  November  I collected  from  30  to  40  large 
harrowloads  of  Oak-leaves,  and  about  half-a-dozen  do.  of 
horse-droppings.  These  I have  packed  closely  together, 
and  am  having  the  household  slops  and  soap-suds  thrown 
over  it.  Will  this  be  good  enough  for  next  winter’s 
manuring,  or  shall  I require  anything  else  with  it  ? I have 
only  a plain  vegetable  garden. — Herts. 

2973  -Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums.— Will  some 
one  kindly  give  me  a few  hints  as  to  the  management  o 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums?  I have  some  plants  that  have 
been  in  their  present  pots  during  last  summer.  Should 
they  be  shifted  on  into  larger  pots  and  cut  back?  Do 
they  bloom  on  the  new  wood,  and  are  they  evergreen, 
orddo  they  require  being  kept  dry  during  the  winter  the 
same  as  other  Pelargoniums? — Ali’ha. 

2974  —Apples  and  Pears  from  pips,— Will  the 
trees  that  are  grown  from  Apple  and  Pear  pips  produce 
the  same  fruit  that  said  pips  were  taken  from,  without 
rrafling,  or  will  they  be  Crab-trees,  and  require  grafting? 
If  they  do  not  require  grafting.  Which  is  the  best  month  to 
eet  the  pips  in  ? I have  asked  a great  many  people  the 
above  questicn,  but  cannot  get  a satisfactory  answer. 
Some  say  3-e.s  aivi  .“oma  no.  Wbiob  if)  right? — Fi  E, 
PWKiso. 


2975. — Evergreen  plants  for  a conservatory. 

—Will  son  eone  kindly  inform  me  on  the  following?  1 
have  an  8 feet  square  conservatory  by  the  front  door,  un- 
heated at  present,  although  anotheryear  Ihope  to  have  an 
oil-stove.  The  house  faces  south-east.  I want  to  know  what 
evergreen  plants,  say  two  or  three  of  large  size,  1 could 
place  on  the  front  bench?  Would  Azaleas  and  Camellias 
do  in  this  structure ? Please  note  plants  must  be  ever- 
green.— A.  J.  W. 

2976. — Tomatoes  under  glass.— I am  building  a 
house  for  the  growing  of  Tomatoes.  Size,  14  feet  by  9 feet ; 

4 feet  to  eaves  ; 8 feet  to  ridge.  I am  anxious  to  kriow 
what  is  the  best  kind  to  grow  under  glass  for  profit?  Also, 
are  they  best  in  pots  or  in  beds  ; if  in  pots,  what  diameter 
is  best?  How'  many  plants  could  I grow  in  a house  that 
size  ; or,  rather,  how  much  room  should  each  plant  have  ? 
There  will  be  28  feet  of  4-inch  hot-water  piping.  Will  that 
raise  sufficient  heat  for  them  ?— Unity. 

2977. — Market  gardening.— I ^ have  got  a very 
arge  garden,  most  of  it  laying  idle  now,  having 
Turnips,  Cauliflowers,  Sprouts,  &c.,  on  last  year.  No  trees 
of  any  kind  \ all  open  ground.  Good  soil,  and  well 
manured.  I sell  all  my  own  produce  in  the  shop.  What 
system  of  cropping  will  pay  the  best  ? I can  sell  quantities 
of  ordinary  garden  produce,  such  as  Lettuces,  bcaUlons, 
Radishes,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  and  1 have  a good  flo«  er 
trade.  Shop  five  minutes  walk  from  gardens.— T.  B. 

2978. — Making  a forcing-house  pay.— I should 
be  obliged  for  any  advice  as  to  how  to  make  a forciUK- 
housepay?  It  is  heated  with  hot-water  pipes,  and  it  is 
about  20  feet  long,  and  has  side-lights.  I am  near  a good 
market,  but  find  it  difficult  to  know  what  things  to  groiy. 
Cucumbers  do  well  in  summer ; but  in  winter  seem  to  die 
just  when  they  should  be  fruiting.  I should  be  glad  to 
know  how  to  manage  Cucumbers,  Tomatoes,  Mushrooms, 
and  to  get  plants  ready  for  the  spring  market? — 
Iosoramos. 

2979-Cheshunt  Hybrid  R03e.— I have  a Ches- 
hunt  Hybrid  Rose,  growing  in  a border  with  some  more 
half-standard  Roses  that  I planted  last  November  twelve- 
months.  lb  has  a clean  stem,  about  2 feet  high,  which  is 
well-furnished  with  a nice  head  of  last  year’s  growth. 
There  were  five  or  six  good  Roses  on  it  last  year  of  a dark- 
red  colour,  and  drooping  a little,  so  that  I think  it  must 
be  true  to  name.  I should  be  much  obliged  to  **  J.  C.  C.” 
if  he  would  kindly  let  me  know  if  I could  grow  this  Rose 
as  a halt-standard,  and  if  so,  the  proper  way  to  prune  it  ? 
—Grateful. 

2980. — Evergreens  under  a Horse-Chestnut. 

—I  have  a large  Horse-Chestnut-tree  in  front  of  my  win- 
dows, and  behind  ; but,  overshadowed  by  this  tree,  is  a 
blank  wail,  on  which  are  a few  struggling  pieces  of  Ivy. 
This  bare  wall  and  the  bare  patch  of  ground  under  the 
tree  are  very  ugly  during  the  months  when  the  leaves  are 
off.  Will  anyone  kindly  tell  me  of  anything  to  plant  on 
the  ground  and  against  the  wall  which  will  grow  well  and 
look  green  during  the  winter  months  ? The  situation  is 
in  the  Thames  Valley— i.e,,  low  ground  and  gravel  soil.— 
Weasel. 

2981. — Pruning  Apricots.— Will  someone  bo  good 
enough  to  inform  me  what  is  the  proper  time  for,  and 
method  of,  pruning  Apricots  ? I have  a tree  planted  in  a 
border,  on  a wall  facing  south-east,  though  well-protected 
from  east.  It  has  been  planted  now  eight  years,  and 
every  year  has  been  loaded  with  blossom  ; bub  I have  only 
had  two  Apricots  off  it  up  to  now.  I have  covered  it  up 
during  the  blossoming  with  two  thicknesses  of  fish  netting. 
Is  this  sufficient?  I know  a friend  who  has  one  in  the 
same  aspect  who  never  covers  at  all,  and  has  excellent 
crops. — Wm.  Beadle. 

2982. — Pruning  Apple  and  other  fruit-trees. 
—At  the  end  of  last  October  I planted  in  my  small  garden 
four  small  Apple-trees  to  train  along  beside  the  path,  and 
as  I know  positively  nothing  about  them,  will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  as  plainly  as  possible  how  and  when  to  prune 
them  ? They  have  each  one  centre  shoot,  and  two  on 
either  side.  I have  also  two  Victoria  Plum-trees  and  one 
Pear-tree,  each  having  about  18  feet  square  of  wall 
for  training.  When  and  how  should  these  be  prunfd? 
Also  one  Morello  Cherry.  Names  of  Apples : Wellington, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  and  New  Haw- 
thornden. — Herts. 

2983. — Best  vegetables  and  their  culture 
—I  should  be  glad  of  advice  about  the  best  sorts  of 
Potatoes,  Beetroots  (for  winter  use).  Lettuces,  Endives, 
and  Peas?  Also  about  cultivation  of  same  in  a 
small  garden  in  Kent?  Soil,  light  and  sandy,  well-pro- 
tected by  Laurel-hedges.  All  these  crops  were  poor  and 
bad  last  year.  The  Potatoes  were  small  and  diseased,  the 
Beetroots  a quarter  the  usual  size.  Lettuces  and  Endives 
green  and  soft  and  email,  many  bolting.  Peas  flowered, 
bub  only  the  earliest  yielded  any  produce,  the  others 
damped  off,  and  the  latest  sown  did  not  even  flower.  The 
garden  had  been  neglected,  and  only  Potatoes  and  Greens 
had  been  grown  in  it  for  some  years. — Ignoramus. 

2984. — Gladioli  for  show.— Will  someone  kindly 
give  n.e  some  information  regarding  the  cultivation  of 
Gladioli  for  show?  I procured  twenty-five  bulbs  last 
siring  in  twenty-five  different  varieties  from  one  of  the 
leading  nurserymen,  which  cost  me  9d.  per  bulb.  I 
planted  them  in  a south  border  (the  soil  is  a rich  loam)  on 
the  11th  of  April ; but  they  did  not  come  into  bloom  until 
about  the  middle  of  September.  But  as  our  horticultural 
show  is  held  in  August,  I should  like  to  have  them  in 
bloom  by  the  beginning  of  August.  Therefore,  I should  be 
most  thankful  to  anyone  who  could  give  me  instructions 
to  get  them  into  bloom  at  the  said  time?  I have  no  glass- 
house, only  two  ordinary  frames,  with  plenty  of  fresh 
slable-manure  at  my  disposal. — Anxious  to  know. 

2985. — Growing  Vines  and  Peaches  In  the 
same  house. — Would  anyone  please  to  say  it  it  is  pos- 
sible to  grow  Peaches  and  Lady  Downe’s  Vines  in  the  same 
house?  I have  a late  vinery,  which  I am  going  to  plant 
with  Peaohes,  and  I should  like  to  leave  in  two  Lady 
Downe’s  Vines.  I have  one  at  each  end  of  the  house. 
Could  I move  one  and  put  it  beside  the  other  with  safety? 
They  » ill  he  about  20  years  old.  And  would  it  be  necessary 
to  make  a new  border  for  the  Peaches?  I shall  have  room  to 
plant  two  in  front  and  two  at  the  back,  and  one  Nectarine 
I thought  of  plahting  at  the  etd  wall.  The  vinery  is 
three-quarter  span.  TWO  names  of  varieties  of  Peaches 
and  one  Nectarine  would  greatly  oblige  ?— J.  W,  T. 


29S6-— Best  Chrysanthemums. —Many  thanks 
to  “ E.  M."  for  his  kind  reply.  My  query,  2761,  Garden- 
ing, Deo.  27th,  page  611,  as  I first  wrote  it,  included  the 
Japanese  section  ; but  in  condensinjj  it  for  publication  I 
accidentally  omitted  them.  Under  these  circumstances 
would  “ E.  M.”  bo  so  very  kind  as  to  give  me  the  names 
of  eight  Incurved,  eight  Reflexed,  and  eight  Japanese,  all 
to  he  the  very  best  of  their  class?  As  I am  now  getting 
the  Japanese  for  lite  flowering,  I should  prefer  quality  of 
late  blooming  properties  in  the  others,  having  regard,  to 
course,  to  the  general  purport  of  my  query  No.  2761,  with 
reference  to  freedom  of  flowering  when  grown  on  the 
natural  system,  and  including,  as  before,  several  good 
whites  and  yellows.— Medicus. 

2987.  — Conservatory  attached  to  a dwelling 
house.— I am  building  a house  fronting  south,  and  I am 
advised  to  place  a lean  to  conservatory  at  the  east  gable, 
so  as  to  heat  the  hall  of  the  house  and  the  conservatory  from 
the  same  boiler.  The  conservatory  would  face  east,  and  be 
shielded  from  the  noith  by  the  outbuildings  to  some 
extent.  The  ground  slopes  south  1 in  10,  so  I could  fix 
the  boiler  under  the  conservatory  with  very  little  excava- 
tion. Size  of  conservatory,  32  feet  by  10  feet ; one  parti- 
tion dividing  it  into  two  parts.  The  south  part  17  feet, 
and  the  north  15  feet  long.  Will  someone  kindly  advise 
me — 1,  As  to  situation— in  it  suitable?  _2,  If  so,  vhat  are 
the  most  suitable  plants,  &c  , (or  it?  3,  What  size 
of  hot-water  piping,  and  size  and  kind  of  boiler  would  best 
serve  me?— J.  J.  M. 

2988. — Heating  a cool  Orchid-house.— Will 

“ B.  C.  R.”  kindly  help  me  with  his  advice  ? I have  had 
put  up  a small  house,  8 feet  by  7 feet,  3-span,  well  sheltered 
by  buildings,  in  which  I intend  to  grow  cool  Orchids.  It 
is  heated  with  a J-inoh  coil,  and  a flow  and  return  2-inch 
pipe  round  three  sides  of  the  house.  I can  keep  it  pretty 
regular  at  46  degs.  in  the  day  time  ; but  on  going  into  the 
house  several  mornings,  I have  found  it  has  dropped  to 
40  degs.  I have  thought  of  getting  a powerful  oil-lamp, 
and  placing  it  under  the  coil,  with  a sheet  of  iron  over  the 
top  of  the  coil,  and  a hole  in  the  middle  for  the  fumes  lo 
pass  through.  Could  I keep  a warmer  temperature  at 
night,  or  would  it  injure  the  plants  if,  on  very  cold  nights, 
I placed  a lamp  inside,  with  a pipe  from  the  top  to  carry  the 
fumes  outside  the  house?  I have  a 16-feet  length  of 
IJ-inch  piping  not  in  use.  Could  I make  this  answer?— 
J.  L.  N.  


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
ure  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects^ 

2989. — Table  decorations  {J.  M.  C.).— You  must 
steer  clear  of  the  very  prevalent  plan  of  overcrowding,  and 
be  sure  3 ou  select  plants  of  a good  colour,  by  which  I mean 
those  which  show  up  well  under  artificial  light.  You 
want  decided  colours  ; but  by  all  means  have  a few  plants 
about  your  rooms. — J.  J. 

2990. — Unans'wered  question  {Mrs.  S'.).— I do 
not  recollect  what  your  query  was  now  ; but  I am  sure  if 
your  letter  came  to  me  it  was  answered.  I cleared  out 
everything  on  New  Year’s  Day  for  a fresh  start.  If  you  do 
not  find  any  reply,  depend  upon  it  the  letter  did  not  arrive. 
Repeat  the  query. — M.  B. 

2991. — Gladwin  Iris.  ((?.  II.  r.).— Seeds  of  this  Iris 
will  grow  it  they  are  new  and  good.  Sow  in  pots  of  sandy 
soil  in  March,  placing  the  pots  in  a warm  frame,  gradually 
hardening  off  the  young  plants  after  they  have  grown  a 
little.  It  would  be  as  well  to  leave  them  in  the  pots  the 
first  year,  and  then  plant  them  out  the  following  spring  in 
a prepared  nursery  bed. 

2992. — Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  (G.  If.).— 
Both  your  flowers  of  this  kind  are  good  ; but  No.  2 is  a very 
handsome  form,  well  spotted,  and  beautiful.  If  both  aie 
in  the  pot  together  you  will  find  that  they  are  different 
plants,  both  having  been  put  together,  no  doubt,  when 
they  were  first  potted  up.  Now  is  a very  good  time  to 
part  them  and  pot  singly.— M.  B. 

2993. — The  Ice-plant  (G.  Roberts).— The  name  of 
this  is  Mesembryanthemum  crystallinum.  It  is  an  annual, 
a native  of  the  Canaries;  quite  an  outlying  spot  to  find 
such  a plant,  because  roost  of  the  species  which  have  been 
cultivated  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  About 
200  kinds,  speaking  without  the  book,  have  been  in  culti- 
vation, and  beautiful  objects  they  are.— M.  B. 

2994. — Rhlpsalis  Houlleti.— J.  If.,  Birmingham, 
sends  a shoot  of  this  in  flower,  saying  : “ 1 nave  had  this 
plant  in  flower  for  a long  time  before  Christmas.  I never 
saw  such  a curious  Cactus  before.”  Now,  my  friend,  it  is 
not  a Cactus,  although  it  belongs  to  the  same  order.  The 
white  flowers  are  very  elegant  and  freely  produced  from 
the  depressions  of  the  lobes.  It  is  one  of  a large  family. — 
J.  J. 

2995. — Orchids  for  a window  {Counfg  King).— 
Lycaste  Skinneri,  Odontoglossum  grande,  Cypripedium 
insigne,  Onoidium  ligrinum,  Z.vgopetalum  Mackayi,  and 
Maxillaria  grandiflora.  Any  or  all  of  the  above  will  suit 
your  purpose.  You  should  purchase  them  when  the 
weather  breaks.  I think  you  will  find  the  treatment  of 
all  in  some  previous  numbers  of  this  paper.  If  not,  tell 
me  so.— M.  B. 

2996. — Tropseolum  speclosum  from  seed 
{S.  T.  If.). — Seed  of  this  should  be  sown  in  April  under 
glass,  and  in  a gentle  warmth,  and  when  the  seedlings  are 
strong  enough  shift  them  into  small  pots.  From  these 
they  may  be  turned  out  into  the  open  ground  in  due 
season.  A situation  that  is  warm,  but  not  too  much  ex- 
posed to  the  burning  sun,  should  suit  them  well,  and  a 
deep,  loamy  soil  is  the  best. 

2997.  — Worms  In  pots  (If.  II.  F.).— The  best  plan 
in  dealing  with  worms  in  the  soil  of  your  Tree-Ferns  in 
pots  wifi  be  to  get  some  fresh  lime  and  make  a solution  of 
lime-water,  using,  say,  a quart  of  lime  to  a gallon  of  water. 
Stir  the  mixture  well,  and  let  it  stand  for  a few  hours 
until  the  water  is  quite  clear  ; then  pour  it  off  into  a 
water-pob,  and  give  to  the  ball  of  earth  in  each  pot  in 
which  the  worms  are  noticed.  This  should  be  repeated 
two  or  there  times  at  short  intervals,  as  in  such  large 
masses  of  earth  it  may  not  be  possible  to  kill  all  the  worms 
in  one  watering.  Many  of  the  worms  may  be  taken  out 
when  the  Ferns  are  repotted,  but  perhaps  not  all  ;■  thers* 
fore,  it  is  well  to  apply  ths  lime  water  first. 
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2s)98.— Odqntoglossum  cltrosmum  ((?.  A.  P.\ 

—This  plant,  if  showing  signs  of  shrivelling,  should  have  a 
good  watering  or  two,  and  be  keptoool  afterwards.  If  it  is 
not  strong,  you  probably  will  not  have  any  flowers.  You 
must  not  think  of  starting  ittogrowforanothersix  weeks. 
Cattleja  citrina  must  just  be  kept  suHi.  iently  damp  to 
keep  the  bulbs  plump.  Patience  is  a flower  that  grows  not 
in  everyone's  garden.— M.  B. 

f999.-Dendroblum  sulcatum  (J.  Wvjmore).— 
The  plantyou  sena  as  coming  from  Khasia  is,  undoubtedly, 
this  species.  It  is  distinguished  by  i's  stems,  which  are 
ihttened,  and  by  the  furrows  which  tun  through  them.  The 
flowers  are  deep  yellow,  produced  in  short  racemes.  1 do 
not  think  it  would  pay  you  to  import  it.  No  one  w.ants 
it,  and  it  has  no  quality  to  recommend  it.  Tne  flowers 
1 have  found  do  not  last  long.— M.  B.  | 

3000. — Phloxes  in  pots,  <S£c.  (P.  P.  //.).-start 
some  of  the  old  plants  into  growth  in  order  to  obtain 
early  cuttings.  The  heat  of  a greenhouse  will  cause  a 
very  early  growth.  Shoots  aoout  1 inch  long  may  be 
slipped  off  and  placed  singly  in  very  small  pots  in  sandy 
soil.  They  will  soon  form  roots  and  grow  away  freely  if 
placed  where  they  can  get  a little  bottom-heat.  Those  in 
open-air  brds  cannot  require  any  attention  until  the 
weather  is  more  favourable. 

3001. — Propagating  Dahlias  (D.  H.  B.).—u  a 
large  stock  is  required  the  old  roots  must  now  be  placed 
in  heat  after  they  have  either  been  potted  singly,  or  a 
number  of  them  placed  together  in  suitable  boxes.  The 
best  place  to  start  them  in  is  a forcing-house,  where  the 
temperature  ranges  from  50  degs  to  55  degs.  at  night. 
They  may  also  be  placed  on  a shelf  over  the  pipes  in 
vineries  or  Peach-houses,  and  be  started  with  them.  The 
shoots  also  start  well  and  healthily  over  a bed  of  leaves  or 
tan  with  just  a mild  heat. 

3002. — Coal-ashes  for  kitchen-garden  paths 

(Pathfinder).— \\a  think  that  your  best  way  would  be  to 
lay  the  ashes  on  the  rough  gravel,  not  mixing  the  two 
materials  together.  Coal-ashes  are  excellent  for  kitchen- 
garden  paths,  as  they  allow  of  killing  the  weeds  with  the 
hoe,  which  cannot  well  be  done  when  gravel  is  employed. 
Loosen  the  gravel  a little,  a-  d place  a layer  of,  at  least,  4 
inches  thick  of  ashes  thereon,  and  roll  down  firmly. 
Weeds  will  still  come,  no  doubt,  but  not  in  such  quantity" 
and  they  may  be  easily  hoed  up.  ’ 

3003  —A  cure  for  the  ravages  of  wood- 
pigeons  (J.  Irewsfer).- If  you  are  troubled  with  these 
birds,  the  best  remedy  is  to  shoot  them,  and  make  a pie  of 
them.  Your  experience  of  their  eating  your  green  crops 
18  nothing  singular.  They  have  been,  with  other  birds 
terribly  put  to  in  this  hard  frosty  weather.  The  wood- 
pigeon,  however,  seems  to  be  much  on  the  increase,  which, 
no  doubt,  has  come  about  through  the  determined 
destruction  of  the  family  of  hawks.  The  wood-pigeon 
mi^st  certainly  be  classed  amongst  the  gardener’s  foes.— 

3004  — The  fog  fiend  (Vaidous  Pnquirere).— Great 
and  deep  are  the  complain' s of  sundry  and  many  at  the 
1"S3  of  the  flowers  and  flower-spikes  of  their  plants— 
som-  even  complaining  of  the  loss  of  the  plants— and  all 
apiealing  to  me  as  if  I was  the  evil  demon  that  caused 
all  this  suffering,  and  one  even  winds  up  by  saying  ; “ For- 
bearance is  no  acquittance.”  Well,  1 suppose  The  result 
of  the  recent  black  Sunday  has  been  enough  to  ruffle  the 
feathers  of  anyone;  but  all  I can  say  is  try  the  “fog- 
annihilator,”  and  I am  persuaded  great' benefit  will  be  the 
result.— M.  B. 

3 05.— Cutting  back  Vines  (VUis).-As  the  Vines 
in  question  are  strong  and  well  established,  we  do  not  pel- 
ceive  any  good  cause  for  cutting  the  canes  hard  back 
Shorten  them  to  about  three  fourths  of  their  length  in  the 
case  of  the  strongest  canes,  whilst  the  weaker  ones  mio-ht 
be  cut  back  somewhat  harder.  We  would  not  leave  more 
than  two  young  canes  to  each  Vine,  and  would  cut  the  re- 
mainder quite  away.  If  there  are  no  plants  in  the  house 
and  the  Grapes  are  not  required  before  the  autumn  keep 
the  Vines  quite  cool,  allowing  themtostait  naturally,  and 
assistthem  with  a little  fire-heat  when  the  stale  of  the 
weatherrequires  it. 

xlphlodes),  &c. 

(a.  M W.).— The  Lnglish  Ins,  and  its  congener,  the 
Spanish  Ins  (I.  xiphium).  are  both  quite  hardy  ; but  being 
at  rest  for  a much  shorter  period  than  most  bulbs  they 
must  be  planted  early— not  later  than  October.  The  best 
chance  of  success  with  them  now  is  to  plant  them  in  pots 
in  light  soil,  such  as  a mixture  of  light  loam,  sand,  and 
leaf-mould,  or  peat,  just  deep  enough  to  let  the  tips  of  the 
bulbs  be  seen.  Place  them  in  a temperature  of  about 
43  degs.,  and  keep  rather  dry  until  they  show  si"ns  of 
springing  into  growth.  They  are  not  likely  to  bloom  the 
first  year. 

3007.-The  Iron-tree  (T.  -This  gentleman 

asks  where  he  can  get  this  pUnt?  This  question  shows 
one  of  the  faults  of  the  use  of  English  names  only  A 
plant  so  named  is  called  Siderodendon  trifloru'm  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  and  therefore  you  cannot  want 
this  tor  outdoor  planting.  I have  also  heard  Parrolia 
persica  called  the  Iron-tree.  This  plant  is,  no  doubt  the 
one  you  mean,  especially  as  you  want  it  particulaily  for  iis 
beautifully-coloured  leaves  in  the  autumn.  This  is  a rare 
plant,  a native  of  northern  Persia.  I would  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  readers  of  Garde.vinq  to  this  plant  for  its 
autumnal  beauty.  It  forms  a neat  deciduous  tree  I 
have  never  seen  it  above  18  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  alternate,  some  4 inches  long,  rounded  at  ihe  base 
the  upper  end  coarsely  toothed  and  bright  gr.en’ 
auuimn  to  brilliant  crimson-scarlet 
and  clinging  on  for  a long  lime  in  this  state.  The  flowers' 
Which  appear  in  the  spring  before  the  leaves,  are  incon- 
spicuous, and  are  only  notable  for  the  scarlet  anthers  • 
but  these  make  a bright  glow.  I do  not  remember 
seeing  this  in  any  nurseryman’s  catalogue  ; but  if  it  is  to 
be  got,  Messrs.  Veitoh,  of  Chelsea,  are  the  people  tosupph 
voii  with  It.  I think  it  likes  a light,  well-drained  soil  — J 
Jarvis. 
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I NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

,*»  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
iVf  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 

thould  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardknino  Illus- 
^ TRAIKD,  57,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  F.C. 

I 1 C.  H'.  Craigers.—Vanesated 

leaved  Periwinkle  (Vinca  major  var.  eleganliesima). 

I A(//Ao.  — We  find  It  quite  impossible  to  name  the  flower 
J to  see  the  plant 

before  doing  so. D.  E.  IT.  — Anthuriuiii  S herzerianum. 

An  ariicle  will  appear  on  its  culture  in  Gardening,  Jan 
dist.— -Ari/ieM.— Poinsettia  pulcherrima,  a stove  plant, 
week'^'ja'n  '3'L't^  culture  will  appear  in  Gardening  next 

^r^^^-~Jl^llllain  Treanor.— Apple  Annie 
Elizabeth  Oioi  Ribston  Pippin).  This  is  an  excellent  late 
! Apples  : 1,  Blenheim  Orange;  2 

and  3 Are  apparently  identical- London  or  Five  Crowned 
1 ippin  ; but  specimens  were  much  shrivelled. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
^aeries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
laice  to  forward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  c^ain  the  name  and  address  of  sender. 

X'  Ci'aigers.—’the  Vallota  bulbs  should  be  covered 

about  three  parts  of  their  depth  in  soil  when  potting. 

Grafe/uf.-_See  notes  on  Mistletoe  in  this  issue  of  Gardkn- 
the  same  in  the  forthcoming 
Hrl^  r -A.- Plant  Muscat  of  Alexan- 

Sono  Apply  to  Messrs  .James  Veitoh  & 

sons.  King  s-road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.  W. II.  R.  D.—M 

you  read  Gardkning  regularly  and  attentively  you  will 
about  the  culture  of  plants  of  all 
k^s  than  from  any  book  with  which  «e  are  ai  quainted, 
^“”.^-~tt>k  i'Jtp09siblB  to  give  a correct  estimate 
of  the  quantity  of  fuel  required  for  the  two  houses  for  one 
entirely  depends  on  the  external  weather, 

and  the  heat  maintained  in  the  structures. B.  Yount 

—we  know  of  no  manure  that  will  produce  the  result  you 


Catalogues  received.  — Vegetable  and  Flower 
{llustratcd  Guile  for  Amateur  Gardeners. 

Norwil  Seed  Establishment. 

Norwich  -—Needs.  Plants,  Ac.  W.  Smith  & Son,  Ex’ 

^ange  Seed  Warehouses,  Aberdeen. Vegetable  and 

Flower  Seeds,  Rooted  Cuttinos,  Ac.  .Tohn  Gr4n,  Norfolk 

Nurseries,  Dereham. ChnjHanthemnm  LiA.  John 

Laing,  lorest  hill,  London,  S.E, Garden  Seeds.  Too- 

good  and  hinlayson,  68,  Above  Bar,  Southampton. 

V egetable,  blower,  and  Farm  Seeds.  Arthur  Robinson, 

8 Leadenhall-streef,  London,  E.C. Spring  Catalogul 

Lenjamin  Soddy,  243,  Walworth-road.  London,  S E —I 
Summer-fiotoering  and  other  Chry.santhemums.'  W 
Piercy,  89.  West-road  (ren.amrd  Beadnell-roart),  Forest- 
^ S-E.  — Gd/'ifen  Seeds  and  Requisites. 

"w!  ''oilftable  and' Flower 

beedii.  John  I^orbes,  Hawiuk,  Scotland. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

QUERIES. 

300S.-Oock  for  cross-bred  hens.— Will  “ Doult- 
” J J!  would  best  suit  the  following 

or'ss-bredhens;  Game  and  Leghorn,  and  Plymouth  Rock 
ana  Lreghorn,  with  a view  to  egg-production?— Rose. 

3009.-Bggs  for  winter  use.-What  is  the  best 
way  to  preserve  eggs  for  winter  use— with  or  withoutlime? 
1 kud  laid  them  in  bran  with  success  before  • 

but  this  year  the  plan  has  failed  entirely.— E.  R 

..  South  Yorkshire.'- Would 

Doulting  kindly  answer  me  these  four  questions  con- 
cerning  some  fowls  called  Scotch  Greys’f  1,  Are  they 
good  winter  layers?  2,  Are  they  poor  sitters  ? 3,  Wher'e 
call!  get  the  eggs?  4,  Are  they  hardy  fowls  lor  the  South 
Vorksliire  dislricl  i — South  Yorkshire. 


. Old  garden  Tulips.-We  are  pleased  to  note  that 

in  a letter  referring  to  the  coloured  plate  cf  old  garden 
Tulips,  wbic-h  appeared  incur  speoialnumber  of  Gardeni.vg 
Jan.  3rd.  of  this  year.  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Mein,  of  Kelse’ 
say  that  they  publish  a list  (the  only  one  in  the  trade)  of 
these  old  Tulips,  and  that  they  anticipate  a revival  of  their 
Srmer  popularity  in  our  gardens. 


REPLIES. 

2873.— About  bantam  fowls.— Bantams 

are  uot  less  hardy  than  their  giantbrethren  under 
proper  conditions.  Bantams,  like  all  other 
fowls,  to  thrive  well,  must  be  provided  with 
roosting-houses  at  least  damp  and  draught- 
proof,  but  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  venti- 
lated, allowing  about  5 cubic  feet  per  head  for 
bantams  and  about  10  cubic  feet  for  large 
breeds.  If  kept  in  small  runs,  these  should 
be  roofed  over.  If  a fair  range  is  allowed  them, 
of  course  this  is  not  necessary.  Your  feeding  is 
not  quite  the  thing,  although  it  is  not  so  much 
the  cause  of  the  mischief  as  the  bad  housing, 
xou  should  always  give  soft  food  morning,  and 
grain  in  the  evening,  bearing  in  mind  to  change 
the  kinds  of  meal  for  mmming  and  the  kinds  of 
grain  for  evening  as  ofteii  as  possible.  Mix  the 
meal  with  hot  M'ater  until  it  becomes  crumbly- 
moist ; but  do  not  give  it  to  the  birds  too  hoU 
Buckwheat,  Wheat,  and  Oats  should  be  the 
staple  food,  with  a little  Maize,  Barley,  and 
Hemp-seed  used  as  a change.  Of  course,  the 
house-scraps  and  green  food  must  not  be  over- 
looked. Always  avoid  condiments  and  spices  ; 
but,  if  you  v/ant  eggs  when  eggs  are  eggs,  give 
your  birds  a feed  by  candle-light  just  before 
you  go  to  bed.  During  the  long  nights  you  will 
find  the  extra  feed  work  wonders.  One  is  rather 
perplexed  to  know,  without  seeing  your  bird, 
whether  ft  is  frest-bitten  br  whether  some-  ‘ 


thing  13  the  matter  inwardly.  For  frost- 
bite the  remedy  is  to  well  rub  the  comb 
with  snow  ; then  chafe  well  with  the  hands 
until  circulation  has  been  restored  ; afterwards 
apply  vaseline.  Keep  the  bird  in  for  a few 
days.  You  may  try  this,  and  if  you  do  not 
seem  to  make  any  impression  during  the  opera] 
tionsyou  may  try  Jenkinson’s  “Revivers,”  to 
be  obtained  of  any  corndealer  or  bird-specialist, 
as,  no  doubt,  it  is  something  wrong  inwardly, 
lowever,  if  your  birds  do  not  speedily  recover 
with  this  treatment,  wiite  again  through 
this  paper,  if  time  will  allow,  or  direct  lo 
me  for  reply  by  return,  giving  full  description 
ot  their  appearance,  remembering  that  the  eyes, 
comb,  and  nostrils  are  the  indicators  of’’^all 
disease.  I expect  your  black  birds  with  red 
hackles  are  mongrels  ; but  ii  they  are  “ sports  ” 
from  black  Rosecombs,  then  breed  from  black 
birds  only.— Daniel  Prosser,  Matson,  Glo’ster. 

Bantam  fowls  should  be  almost  as  hardy 

as  larger  birds.  Sebrights  are  rather  weaker  than 
some  others  of  the  bantam  tribe.  Yours  might 
have  died  in  consequence  of  being  badly  housed  ; 
but  It  is  quite  possible  for  them  to  be  carried  oflf 
by  some  disease.  The  house  should  be  warm 
enough,  even  for  this  winter’s  weather,  if  covered 
with  felt.  It  is  usual  to  feed  bantams  more 
with  grain  than  meal,  as  this  tends  to  keep  down 
the  size;  but  your  feeding  would  be  better  if 
you  were  to  discontinue  the  rice  and  feed  on 
meal  in  the  morning.  Indian  corn  is  not  a good 
general  food,  but  will  not  hurt  the  birds  in  very 
cold  weather,  as  it  promotes  heat.  Barley-meal 
will  cert^nly  not  kill  fowls  if  properly  used, 
nor  will  Castor-oil  be  likely  to  cure  birds  which 
are  seriously  indisposed.  The  colour  of  the 

wmb  IS  probably  the  outcome  of  cold 

Doulting. 

winter  laying.- 

J.  L.  Will  nnd  Langshan  the  best  breed  to 
suit  his  purpose,  as  most  strains  are  extra- 
ordinary layers ; their  highly-coloured  eggs 
always  command  a sale,  while  they  are  the 
deepest  breasted  of  all  fowls,  and  also  compare 
favourably  with  others  in  length.  Keep  the 
birds  pure,  as  that  will  enable  you  to  get  a good 
pnee  for  the  cockerels  for  stock  purposes.  The 
number  of  birds  you  may  keep  in  the  space 
given  depends  upon  your  mode  of  procedure. 

It  you  are  not  prepared  to  give  them  plenty  of 
attention  you  must  not  exceed  a dozen.  You 
may  keep  twenty  hens.  Say,  rear  ten  pullets 
each  year,  then  you  will  have  ten  two-year-old 
hens  to  kill  off  every  year  ; but  you  must  keep 
them  scrupulously  clean,  or  you  will  find  the 
evil  of  it.  Breed  from  the  best  layers  only. 
Endeavour  to  get  a hatch  of  chicks  out  by  the 
latter  part  of  February,  another  the  latter  part 
01  Marcli,  and  another  the  latter  part  of  April. 

If  you  have  a fair  share  of  success  this  should 
sumc^  For  feeding,  see  answer  to  Query  2873. 

It  would  be  best  to  keep  but  twelve  birds 

only  I advise  “ J.  L.”  to  buy  two  broody  hens— 
reliable  sitters — and  then  place  two  lots  of  tcaa 
under  them.  These  should  be  hatched  at  the 
middle  of  March.  The  breeds  I should  select 
are  the  Langshan,  Orpington,  Wyandotte,  or 
I lymouth  Rock.  All  are  good  layers,  and  all 
lay  brown-shelled  eggs.  All  will  likewise  sit. 

Ihe  pullets  should  be  kept  well  throughout  the 
summer,  and  will  lay  in  October.  From  that 
time  you  ought  to  have  plenty  of  eggs  at  all 
seasons.  Do  not  buy  in  hens  this  year  to  give 
you  summer  eggs,  for  they  will  spoil  the  run 
for  your  pullets.  If  you  do  not  gel  the  chicks 
hatched  by  the  time  I have  mentioned,  the  pro- 
bability is  they  will  not  lay  until  nearh'  mid- 
winter.— Doulting 

Orpington  fowls. — 

Ine  Orpington  fowl  is  a large,  upstanding  bird, 
of  commanding  appearance  and  glossy-black 
plumage.  The  comb  might  be  single  or  double 
according  to  the  variety.  The  legs  are  black 
and  free  from  feathers.  The  birds  are  four- 
toed. From  this  brief  description  “ Orpington  ” 
will  gather  that  his  feather-legged  specimen 
cannot  be  pure-bred.  The  Orpington  breed 
was  manufactured  by  crossing  the  Langshan, 
the  Plymouth  Rock,  and  the  Minorca.  The 
object  of  the  breeder  was  to  produce  a breed 
which  should  be  good  layers  of  coloured  eggs 
and  at  the  same  time  a fair  table-fowl.  The 
Orpingtons,  1 think,  bear  this  character  when 
you  get  them  pure. — Doulting 
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Achimencs  as  basket 

plauls  

Angels’  Tears  (Narcissus 
Triandrus  var.) 
Annual,  a pretty. . 

Apple  and  Pear-trees  . . 
Apples  and  Pears  from 

pips  

Apple-trees,  rabbits 
gnawing  the  bark  of  . . 
Apricots,  pruning 
Aralia  Sieboldi  as  a 
house  plant 

Borecole,  dwarf  curled 

winter 

Box-edging,  planting  . . 
Carnations  and  Pansies, 

moving 

Castor-oil  plants  from 

seed  

Chrysanthemums  in- 
doors and  out . , 
Conservatory 


685 


Coming  week’s  work, 

Flowers  for  profit,  out- 

Plolly  hocks  trtated  as 

Orchid-house,  heating  a 

the 

6/7 

door  

680 

annuals 

C7D 

cool  

673 

Conservatory  arrange- 

Frame,  uses  of  a small  . 

684 

Honesty  dying,  plants 

Osier-bed,  planting  an . . 

685 

Tuect 

6S3 

Fruit  garden 

677 

of  . 

680 

Oso-berry-bu>h  (Nutta- 

Conservatory  attached 

Fruit-trees,  removing 

Indian  Shot  (Cannas)  . . 

682 

lia  cerasiformis) 

686 

to  a dwelling-house  . . 

684 

old 

681 

Insect  pests  v.  severe 

Outdoor  garden  . 

176 

Cowslips,  Cape  (Lache* 

Garden,  advice  about  a. . 

670 

weather  

684 

Pear  Marie  Louise 

Dallas) 

682 

Garden  work 

676 

Jasmine,  the  Chili  (Man- 

d'Uccle 

6sl 

Dahlias,  best  twelve  . . 

680 

Gardening  on  a small 

devilla  suaveolens)  . . 

682 

Pelargoniums,  Ivy-leav- 

Dendrobium  Findlaya* 

scale  

684 

Ja^minum  gracillimum 

ed 

683 

num  

678 

Gardening,  town.. 

68) 

in  a conservatory 

682 

Pits  and  frames  . . 

676 

Fern  for  town  gardens, 

Gladioli  for  show 

680 

Lawn-tennis  ground, 

Plants,  stove,  fine-leaved 

683 

a good  hardy  .. 

677 

Gladiolus  corms  . , 

684 

making  a 

680 

Potatoes,  early,  in  pi  s 

Fern,  the  Male  (Lastiea 

Glass-houses,  covering,. 

683 

Lily  of  the  Vailey,  fcrc- 

and  frames 

678 

Filix-mas) 

677 

Greenhouse,  held  mice 

ing 

682 

Poukry  and  rabbits 

687 

Fernery,  &c.,  building  a 

677 

in  a 

682 

Mahonia,  transplanting 

Questions  and  answers  .. 

687 

Ferns  for  a room 

68o 

Greenhouse,  frosted 

a 

685 

Hose  Captain  Christy  .. 

675 

Flower  gardening,  soring 

glass  for  a 

684 

Maitynia  proboscidea  .. 

684 

Rose,  Cheshunt  Hybrid 

675 

and  summer  .. 

680 

Greeus,  winter,  hardi- 

Michauxia  campanuloi- 

Roses,  best  pot  .. 

6/b 

Flowers  for  a border  . . 

680 

ness  of  . . . . 

678 

des 

680 

Roses  in  pots 

675 

Flowers  in  the  house, 

Hairbell  (Edraianthus), 

Mistletoe,  growing 

685 

Roses,  Tea,  hardiness  of 

675 

cut  

635 

the  silvery 

684 

Mistletoe  raising. . 

6,85 

&hrub,  a beautiful  early- 

Forcing-house 

678 

Hollies,  Sea,  (Erygiums) 

685 

Oranges  and  Camellias . . 

683 

flowering 

685 

Solanmns.'grow  ing  ..  684 
yolanumj',  iiealment  of 

berried 684 

Stove  G7d 

Straw  be  rry-iunmis  cn 
, turf,  rooting  . . . . 681 

Tomatofs,  80VI  ing  679 

Tomatoes  under  glass  . . 679 

Town  garden,  work  in 

the  677 

Vanda  Amesiana  . . 678 
Vegetable,  a good  hardy  679 
Vegetable  garden  ..  C77 
Vegetable  garden,  man- 
ure for  679 

Vegetables  for  eevere 
winters  , . . , 678 

Vines  and  Peaches  in 
the  tame  house,  grow- 
ing   OSl 

Window  gardening  ..  67o 
Zebra  plants  (Marantas 
orCalalhcat)  ..  ..  683 


ROSES. 

HARDINESS  OF  TEA  ROSES. 

With  regard  to  a correspondence  which 
occurred  in  Gardening  recently  about  Tea 
Roses  and  their  hardiness,  would  you  permit  me 
to  state  my  experience  in  the  matter,  as  it  may 
be  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers  who  live 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  country  ? Owing  to 
want  of  better  accommodation,  1 was  obliged 
this  winter  season  to  place  the  following  Teas — 
JulesEinger,Homhre,G.Mermet,  Souvenir  d’Elise 
V ardon,  Innocente  Pirola,  Co  imtess  de  N adaillac, 
Niphetos,  and  also  three  Marechal  Niels — in  a 
broken-down  frame.  When  the  severe  frosts  set 
in  at  the  beginning  of  December  they  had  to 
remain  in  their  cold  quarters.  About  a fort- 
night ago  Niphetos  was  removed  into  the  green- 
house. The  others  have  now  also  been  in 
warmer  quarters  for  about  ten  days.  The  frame 
was  almost  without  protection  from  frost.  When 
lifted  (the  plants  were  in  pots)  they  were  a mass 
of  ice.  The  last-lifted  batch  were  each  actually 
in  a lump  of  frozen  earth.  I had  to  scrape  off 
the  ice  from  the  edge  of  the  pots  with  a knife. 
Three  of  the  pots  were  broken,  burst  out  by 
the  frost,  and  the  plants  had  to  be  slipped  into 
fresh  pots.  There  is  not  a death  in  the  v;  hole 
lot,  and  the  majority  are  sprouting,  and 
beginning  to  throw  out  fresh  leaves.  I know 
that  I never  had  better  blooms  from  a Mardchal 
Niel  than  when  the  plant  was  kept  in  a frame, 
summer  and  winter,  with  nothing  to  shelter  it 
but  the  protection  of  the  glass.  I do  not  write 
this  in  the  wish  that  anyone  should  risk 
exposing  Tea  Roses  in  pots  to  similar  harsh 
treatment,  but  I believe  more  mischief  is  done 
by  overprotecting  than  by  leaving  plants  to 
their  own  resources.  In  many  gardens  here 
Rose-plants,  even  hardy  H.P.’s,  are  covered 
during  the  winter,  so  as  to  look  like  the  old- 
fashioned  straw  bee-hives.  This  does  more 
harm  than  good.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  is 
exposure  to  changeable  weather,  frosty  winds, 
&c.,  that  does  the  greatest  harm  to  tender 
plants.  A slight  covering  to  ward  off  cold, 
drying  winds  is  of  more  real  service  than 
swaddling  the  plants  entirely  with  thick 
coverings  of  straw,  mats,  &c. 

Dumfriesshire. 


2968.— Best  pot-Roses.— Twelve  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  : Alfred  Colomb,  Dr.  Andry,  John 
Hopper,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
I Violette  Bouyer,  Boule  de  Neige,  General 
I Jacqueminot,  La  France,  Dupuy  Jamain, 
! Alphonse  Soupert,  and  Prangois  Michelon. 
Twelve  good  Teas  : Belle  Lyonnaise,  Perle  des 
Jardins,  Luciole,  Mad.  de  Watteville,  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  Vicountess  Folkestone,  Mad. 
lii  lalcot,  Innocente  Pirola,  Jean  Pernet,  Grace 
I Darling,  Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  and  Rubens.  The 
* present  is  a good  time  to  purchase  the  plants. 
— J.  C.  C. 

Some  of  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetuals  for 

pot  culture  are  La  France,  Jules  Margottin, 
;Mad.  Victor  Verdier,  Marie  Baumann,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Edward  Morren,  Pierre  Netting,  Mad.  La- 
charme,  Victor  Verdier,  and  Captain  Christy. 
But  the  Teas  succeed  best  on  the  whole  under 


this  mode  of  cultivation.  A dozen  of  the  finest 
are  Catherine  Mermet,  Innocen  te  Pirola, Homere, 
Niphetos,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Mad,  Falcot, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Isabella  Sprunt,  Mad. 
Hippolyte  Jamain,  Mad.  Willerinoz.  The 
Bride,  and  Gloire  de  Dijon.  They  may  be 
obtained  at  any  time  now.  If  wanted  to  flower 
this  spring  get  them  in  not  less  than  6-inch  or 
7-inch  pots. — B.  C.  R. 

Rose  Captain  Christy.— For  those  who 
have  a wall  of  8 feet  or  10  feet  high  to  cover, 
there  is  no  more  satisfactory  Rose  to  grow  than 
the  climbing  variety  of  H.P.  Captain  Christy. 
Rosarians  who  have  this  plant  never  fail  to  be 
delighted  with  its  masses  of  magnificent  blooms. 
In  it,  I think,  we  have  all  the  requisites  of  a 
really  grand  Rose.  Its  form  is  excellent,  size 
very  large,  and  colour  a most  pleasing  and  deli- 
cate shade  of  flesh-pink.  When  grown  on  a 
wall,  and  not  closely  pruned,  the  strong  branches 
throw  out  clusters  of  four  and  five  blooms  at  the 
end  of  each  of  the  shoots.  There  is  also  this  to 
recommend  it — that  it  strikes  very  readily  from 
cuttings.  Cuttings  taken  off  in  October  and 
November,  and  firmly  planted  under  the  shelter  of 
a wall,  hardly  ever  fail  to  take  root.  The 
position  of  the  wall  should  be  such  that  the 
cuttings  do  not  get  the  sun  in  the  early  spring 
months,  as  the  sun’s  heat  starts  premature 
growth,  which  is  cub  down  and  the  plants  are 
killed  by  the  cold  nights. — Dumfriesshire. 

2979.— Cheshunt  Hybrid  Rose.— From 
the  information  sent  I conclude  that  “Grate- 
ful ” has  a dwarf  plant  of  this  Rose  growing 
amongst  some  half-standards,  and  that  it  has 
made  a clear  stem  2 feet  high,  which  it  is  desired 
to  convert  into  a dwarf  standard.  This  can  be 
done  if  all  the  other  shoots  (if  any)  are  cut 
away,  and  any  suckers  or  shoots  that  it  may 
make  after  this,  separate  from  the  stem,  are 
removed.  With  regard  to  pruning,  you  may 
treat  it  the  same  as  the  others  in  that  respect. 
I have  no  doubt  your  plant  is  true  to  name. 
This  variety  is,  however,  sweet  scented.  That 
feature  of  this  Rose  ought  to  enable  you  to 
decide  that  point. — J.  C.  C. 

2905.— Roses  in  pots.— The  present  is  a 
good  time  to  start  Roses  in  pots,  and  as  you 
want  them  to  flower  by  Easter,  they  ought  to  be 
in  the  greenhouse  at  once.  The  plants  when 
received  from  the  nursery  are  generally  in  rather 
small  pots,  and  then  it  is  a good  plan  to  shift 
them  into  others  a little  larger,  as  forced  Roses 
will  require  a good  deal  of  feeding — that  is,  when 
the  flower-buds  are  showing.  Give  them  weak 
liquid-manure  at  first,  and  a little  stronger  as 
the  plants  get  on,  and  do  not  forget  to  place 
good  drainage  in  the  pots,  which  is  very  im- 
portant for  Roses.  The  reason  that  I men- 
tion pots  a little  larger  is  this  : we  can  add 
a handful  or  two  of  fine  rich  soil,  into  which  new 
roots  will  soon  work,  and  give  them  a good 
start.  It  is  of  no  use  to  expect  good  Roses  unless 
we  pay  great  attention  to  the  roots.  The  next 
point  is  to  mind  the  cold  winds  of  spring.  If 
these  are  allowed  to  rush  through  the  young  and 
tender  shoots  the  first  flowers  will  be  spoiled,  as 
they  are  so  very  tender.  The  way  I find  best  to 
give  a little  air  is  to  open  the  top  ventilator 
slightly.  Another  thing  that  must  be  carefully 
done  is  the  syringing  of  the  leaves  in  the  morn- 
ing of  fine  days  to  keep  the  green-fly  down.  A 


good  temperature  at  first  is  about  45  degs.,  and 
then  increase  the  heat  up  to  about  60  degs.  or 
70  degs.  when  the  flower  buds  ai’e  swelling  — A 
Welsh  Gardener. 


OHRYSANTHBMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  INDOORS  AND  OUT. 

2914.— The  span-roofed  greenhouse  will  be 
just  the  place  to  flower  Chrysanthemums  in.  A 
temperature  of  40  degs.  in  cold  weather  is  quite 
high  enough,  provided  the  atmosphere  is  dry. 
A damp  air,  with  a low  temperature,  is  much 
against  the  developing  and  long-keeping  of 
Chrysanthemum  flowers,  especially  if  large 
blooms  are  cultivated.  By  giving  water  in  a cai  e- 
ful  manner  in  the  morning  of  each  day  when  re- 
quired, and  by  keeping  the  floor  of  the  house  free 
from  surplus  moisture,  a dry,  buoyant  atmos- 
phere may  be  maintained,  which  will  be  favour- 
able to  the  keeping  of  the  blooms  in  a perfect 
condition.  One  hundred  plants  might  be  culti- 
vated for  the  house  in  question,  using  pots  not 
more  than  9 inches  in  diameter  for  each  plant. 
I am  presuming  that  large  blooms  are  required, 
if  so,  more  plants  can  be  accommodated  than  if 
bushes  are  wished  for,  with  a view  to  produce 
numbers  of  flowers  rather  than  those  of  extra 
qu-ality.  This  will  be  a matter  for  the  cultivator 
to  determine.  The  sorts  I will  name  shall  be  all 
of  a dwarf  habit  of  growth  ; tall  sorts  would  be 
useless  in  such  a house  ; therefore,  if  some  lead- 
ing kinds  are  not  named,  it  is  for  the  reason 
given.  If  extra  dwarf  plants  are  preferred, 
with  fairly  good  blooms,  the  method  best  known 
as  the  “cutting-down”  plan  would  be  most 
suitable.  The  treatment  required  is  the  same 
as  that  for  the  production  of  the  largest  blooms 
up  to  a certain  stage— from  the  middle  of  May 
to  the  same  time  in  June,  when  the  plants  must 
be  cut  down  to  the  required  height.  No  time 
should  be  lost  now  in  inserting  strong  sucker 
cuttings  singly  in  2Ainchpots,  using  sandy  soil. 
Plunge  the  pots  in  leaves  in  a handlight  or  small 
cold  frame  placed  on  the  stage  of  a cool-house, 
where  the  temperature  does  not  fall  below 
40  degs.  nor  rise  beyond  55  degs.  Roots  will 
be  made  in  from  two  to  three  weeks.  A posi- 
tion near  the  glass  on  a shelf  in  the  same  house 
will  suit  the  plants  best  after  they  are  well 
rooted.  When  the  pots  are  full  of  roots,  but 
before  they  are  pot-bound,  shift  them  on  into 
larger  pots,  using  a compost  of  two  parts  loam, 
one  part  of  decayed  leaves,  a small  portion  of 
partly- decomposed  horse-manure,  adding  suffi- 
cient sand  to  render  the  whole  porous.  Do  not 
top  the  plants,  but  allow  the  single  stem  to 
grow  uninterruptedly  until  a natural  break 
occurs,  which  will  be  from  the  middle  or  end  of 
April  to  the  end  of  May.  This  natural  break 
is  the  result  of  a flower-bud  forming  in  the  point 
of  the  shoot.  From  this  break  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  branches  are  obtained.  One  bloom  only  to  a 
shoot  is  the  rule  in  cultivating  Chrysanthemums 
for  large  flowers  ; therefore,  as  many  blooms  as 
are  intended  each  plant  shall  cany  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  when  the  first  natural 
break  occurs.  Three  is  a fair  number  for  each 
plant  to  carry,  if  the  finest  quality  is  required. 
The  shoots  should  receive  support  by  placing  to 
each  a single  stake,  to  which  they  should  be 
secured  loosely,  yet  firmly.  On  no  account 
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should  the  roots  be  allowed  to  become  matted 
together  until  the  plants  are  placed  in  the  pots 
in  which  they  are  to  flower,  or  there  will  be  a 
loss  of  the  lower  leaves,  which  causes  a dis- 
figurement of  the  plants,  and  prevents  the 
blooms  attaining  the  size  they  otherwise  would 
if  the  foliage  was  maintained  in  □ perfect  con- 
dition. At  all  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  plants 
the  roots  should  not  suffer  for  want  of  water, 
but  be  regularly  supplied  with  a sufficient 
quantity,  and  no  more  than  is  actually  required, 
as  excess  of  moisture  is  quite  as  injurious  to  the 
welfare  of  the  plants  as  too  little.  The  following 
varieties  will  be  found  suitable  : — 

Jap.vnese.  — Avalanche  (white,)  Val  d’Andorr^ 
(chestnut  and  bronze),  Mons.  Bernard  (purple- 
violet),  Mile.  Lacroix  (white).  Mad.  de 
Sevin  (rosy-purple).  Source  d’Or  (orange  gold- 
shaded),  Mad.  J.  Laing  (white-glowed  rose), 
M.  William  Holmes  (chestnut-red,  tipped  gold). 
Sunflower  (yellow),  Edwin  Molyneux  (crimson 
and  gold).  Criterion  (amber,  orange-shaded), 
Elaine  (white),  Boule  d’Or  (yellow,  shaded 
bronze),  W.  W.  Coles  (bright  terra-cotta  red), 
Mrs.  F.  Jameson  (orange,  bronze,  and  gold), 
Ralph  Brocklebank  (primrose-yellow).  Mad. 
Baco  (rosy-pink),  Etoile  de  Lyon  (rosy-purple). 

Refeexed.— Cullingfordi  (crimson  and  gold). 
King  of  Crimsons  (crimson).  Golden  Christine 
(golden-bronze),  Mrs.  Forsythe  (white).  Pink 
Christine  (pink).  Dr.  Sharpe  (amaranth),  Cheva- 
lier Domage  (deep  golden-yellow).  Cloth  of  Gold 
(light-yellow).  Emperor  of  China  (white,  suffused 
blush  in  the  centre). 

Outdoor  Chrys.^ntiiemums  can  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully against  such  a fence  as  that  described 
by  “ T.  W.,”  especially  when  the  plants  can  be 
protected  with  some  old  lights,  placing  them  over 
the  plants  just  before  the  flower-buds  burst  into 
bloom,  which  will  prevent  the  petals  being 
damaged  by  moisture.  The  old  roots  or  stools 
which  have  flowered  during  the  last  season  are 
the  most  suitable  for  this  position,  as  they  are 
better  furnished  with  shoots  at  the  base  than 
young  plants,  and  are  not  likely  to  grow  so  tall 
as  would  young  plants,  which  naturally  have 
more  vigour.  Any  time  after  the  middle  of 
!March  will  be  a suitable  period  to  plant  out  the 
old  roots.  If  the  soil  is  poor,  add  some  partly- 
decayed  manure,  and  if  some  old  potting-soil 
can  be  put  about  the  roots  at  planting  time,  so 
much  the  better.  Abundance  of  water  should 
be  given  during  dry  weather.  At  no  time 
should  the  plants  suffer  from  drought.  A 
mulching  of  manure  on  the  surface  will  prove  a 
boon  to  the  plants  during  the  time  they  are 
making  their  growth,  and  save  some  labour  in 
watering.  Thin  the  shoots  to  6 inches  apart, 
training  them  in  fair  shape  against  the  fence. 
The  varieties  best  suited  for  this  purpose  are 
those  which  have  flat  florets.  Reflexed  kinds 
of  Japanese  are  just  the  thing,  so  are  the 
ordinary  reflexed  sorts.  Single  varieties  and 
Pompones  also  are  suitable  for  outdoor  growth, 
as  by  the  formation  of  the  florets  moisture 
which  collects  on  the  surface  of  the  flowers  is 
quickly  run  off.  Incurved  varieties,  owing  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  florets  are  formed, 
form  receptacles  for  moisture,  therefore  do  not 
last  in  a fresh  condition  nearly  so  long.  Any 
varieties  having  the  character  which  I have 
noted  are  suitable  for  growing  against  a wall  or 
fence  similar  to  that  named.  Mad.  Desgrange 
(white),  G.  Wermig  (primrose-yellow),  Mrs. 
Hawkins  (yellow).  Mile.  Leoni  Lasalli  (white), 
Nanum  (blush-white),  Lyon  (red),  Mignon 
(orange-yellow).  Flora  (yellow).  Blushing  Bride 
(white,  faintly  blushed),  and  Mrs.  Cullingford 
(white),  are  good  early- flowering  sorts,  which 
are  most  useful  for  flowering  during  August, 
September,  and  October,  in  the  open,  either  in 
beds  alone  or  amongst  the  herbaceous  plants. 
The  latter  position  is  very  suitable  for  early 
Chrysanthemums,  as  they  come  into  flower  when 
many  plants  in  that  department  have  passed 
their  best.  Vigorous  bushy  plants  should  be 
prepared  ready  for  putting  out  early  in  April. 
Have  their  shoots  pinched  back  about  twice.  One 
stake  in  the  centre  of  each  plant  will  suffice  to 
support  the  branches,  which  should  be  loosely, 
yet  firmly,  secured  to  the  stake.  A mulching 
of  manure  over  the  roots  will  be  an  advantage 
during  a dry  summer.  S.  P. 


Our  readers  will  kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to 
receive  for  engraving  any  suggestive  or  beautiful  photo- 
graj)hs  of  plants  or  garden  seems,  especially  of  gardens  oi 
a picturesque  character. 


Conservatory. 

The  exceptional  coldness  of  the  weather  has  been  a 
severe  test  to  many  recently-erected  conservatories,  and, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  to  my  knowledge,  the  heating 
apparatus  has  been  unequal  to  the  emergency.  The 
lesson  this  teaches  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the 
future,  as  tlie  saving,  by  putting  ia  a boiler  too  small 
for  the  work,  or  to  grudge  the  necessary  outlay  in  pipes, 
is  not  real  economy,  and  leads  to  endless  trouble  and  dis- 
appointment. At  the  present  moment  good  llovvering 
plants  are  comparatively  scarce.  Of  course,  with  un- 
limited means,  a good  show  may  be  made  ; but  it  will  be 
cheaper  and  better  to  be  content  with  a moderate  tempera- 
ture ; -10  degs.  to  45  degs.  will  be  ample  whilst  this  severe 
weather  lasts,  and  on  very  cold  nights,  when  the  outside 
temperature  falls  rapidly  to  a low  point,  anything  above 
freezing-point  will  be  quite  safe.  Fortunately,  the  days 
are  lengthening,  and  with  more  sunshine  and  light  the 
plarits  will  come  on  faster.  The  early-flowering  Pelar- 
goniums are  producing  plenty  of  buds,  and  some  arc 
showing  colour.  What  stakings  are  required  should  be 
seen  to  at  once,  if  not  already  done.  The  trusses  of  bloom 
tvill  fall  into  position  better  if  the  staking  is  done  in  good 
time.  Liquid-manure  may  be  given  freely  now.  Cinerarias 
also  will  require  a good  deal  of  support  to  give  size  to  the 
blossoms.  Camellias  and  forced  Azaleas  will  be  a strong 
feature.  The  white  Azaleas  force  more  easily  than  the 
coloured  kinds,  with  the  exception  of  the  small-flowered 
amoena  varieties.  Large  bushes  of  Genista  fragrans,  with 
a few  good  specimens  of  white  Azaleas  dotted  about, 
will  be  very  attractive.  Cut  flowers  are  always  in  demand  ; 
but  if  they  have  to  be  taken  from  specimen  plants  they 
should  be  used  as  moderately  as  possible.  Fortunately,  if 
set  up  thinly,  with  plenty  of  foliage  interspersed,  they 
will  last  a long  time.  As  tar  as  possible,  the  hardiest 
plants  should  be  used  for  room  decoration  now.  Even 
hardy  shrubs  in  pots  might  be  used  for  halls  and  corridors 
whilst  the  cold  weather  lasts,  to  save  the  valuable  speci- 
mens as  much  as  possible.  Nice  specimens  of  Lawson’s 
Cypress  and  its  varieties,  and  the  Japanese  Cypress 
(Retinospora)  in  many  tints  of  colour,  with  Aueubas, 
Euonymuses,  with  here  and  there  a Palm  or  Dracaina,  or 
a group  of  hardy  Ferns,  with  just  a sprinklingot  flowering 
plants,  will  give  a pleasing  variety,  and  a healthy,  well- 
grown  shrub  has  more  decorative  value  than  a drooping, 
half-starved,  tender  plant.  Thin  the  growth  of  Marbohal 
Nieland  other  Roses  planted  in  the  borders  of  the  hou^e 
by  cutting  out  weakly  shoots,  and  shortening  back  the 
soft  points  to  well-ripened  wood.  The  flowers  from  the 
well-ripened  buds  will  be  larger  and  better  than  anything 
produced  by  soft,  badly-ripened  wood.  The  cuttings  may 
be  shortened  to  3 inches  or  so  and  inserted  in  pots  of  light 
sandy  soil,  and  plunged  in  bottom-heat  to  raise  plants  for 
future  use ; or,  if  stocks  are  handy’,  the  more  expeditious 
plan  of  grafting  may  be  adopted.  In  the  Rose  nurseries 
grafting  under  glass  is  in  full  swing,  and  the  uninitiated 
would  be  surprised  to  see  what  very  sure  work  it  is  to  in- 
crease Roses  where  there  is  bottom-heat  to  plunge  the 
roots  in,  and  a genial  house  to  supply  the  necessary  atmos- 
pheric condition.  To  obtain  good  Roses  in  the  same 
season  from  grafts,  though  desirable,  it  is  not  atisolutely 
necessary  that  the  stocks  should  be  established  in  pots. 
Young  seedling  Briers  have  been  taken  from  the  open 
ground,  grafted  close  down  to  the  roots,  and  started  in 
bottom-heat,  with  not  more  than  5 per  cent,  of  failures. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  creepers  tor  a cool  conservatory 
is  the  Lapageria  (white  and  red),  and,  to  see  what  the 
plant  is  capable  of  doing,  it  should  be  planted  out  in  a 
well  drained  bed  of  turfy-pea, t,  with  a few  rough  sods  of 
good  loam  added,  and  some  charcoal  and  sand  to  keep  it 
open.  The  plant  needs  a good  deal  of  water  ; but  any- 
thing like  stagnation  is  fatal  to  growth.  Plant  it  in  some 
position  where  it  can  be  trained  up  into  the  roof,  and 
festooned  about.  Snails  are  very  fond  of  the  young 
succulent  shoots  which  rise  from  the  bottom.  Do  not 
buy  seedlirg  plants  ; they  are  so  long  before  they  bloom 
freely. 

Stove. 

The  last  month  has  been  a very  trying  time  for  stove 
plants.  When  the  t.mperature  has  to  be  maintained 
solely  by  fire-heat,  not  only  does  the  fuel  bill  rise  rapidly, 
but  the  plants  have  a tendency  to  draw  and  become 
weakly.  Where  there  are  permanent  blinds  on  the 
house,  it  is  a great  advantage  to  run  them  down  on  cold 
nights.  When  bright  days  come  keep  fires  down  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  morning,  and  let  the  sun  supply  the 
warmth.  Avoid  cold  currents  of  air  should  it  be  necessary 
to  ventilate.  If  required  to  bloom  early,  such  plante  as 
Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Allamandas,  Bougainvillea 
glabra,  should  be  repotted  and  started  into  growth.  The 
Bougainvillea  may  be  pruned  rather  hard  back,  as  the  vigor- 
ous voung  shoots,  which  will  shortly  start  awav,  if  grown 
in  a light  position,  will  produce  finer  clumps  of  bracts  than 
can  be  obtained  from  the  smaller  shoots  of  an  unpruned 
plant,  or  one  insufficiently  cut  back.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Allamandas  and  Clerodendrons  should  only  be  out 
back  to  where  the  wood  ia  well  ripened.  Both  of  these 
plants  should  be  so  placed  that  the  young  shoots 
can  be  made  in  the  full  light.  There  ia  no  better  plan 
than  standing  the  pots  on  the  front  shelf  of  the  stove,  and 
training  the  young  shoots  to  wires  near  the  glass.  When 
the  flowers  are  showing  the  shoots  oan  be  taken  down 
carefully  and  tied  round  the  trellis.  Dipladenias  and 
Stephanotis  floribunda  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 
If  the  plants  are  only  required  for  out  flowers,  it  is  best  to 
train  them  on  the  roof  permanently.  Cuttings  of  many 
things  will  root  now  if  plunged  in  bottom-heat.  Where 
there  ia  no  propagating-house  it  is  an  easy  matter.  Pit 
up  a frame  over  the  hot- water  pipes  in  the  stove— that  will 
s’rike  many  things  early  in  the  season.  Better  delay  the 
general  potting  till  the  weather  changes.  Of  course,  any 
young  plant  that  needs  a shift  shculd  have  attention. 
Gloxinias  that  were  started  early  will  soon  be  showing 
blossoms.  Seeds  of  the  same  may  be  sown  now  for  autumn 
blooming.  Tne  seeds  are  very  fine,  and  should  be  covered 
with  the  merest  sprinkle  of  sand,  and  then  placed  in  a 
close,  warm  frame  till  they  germinate.  With  good  manage- 


*  In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work  " may  be  dom  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


ment,  which  includes  a genial-growing  temperature 
and  shade  from  bright  sunshine,  the  seedlings  will  make 
nice  blooming  plants  in  5-inoh  pots  by  the  end  of  the 
summer.  It  is  the  fashion  now  in  many  large  establish- 
ments to  arrange  the  different  families  of  plants  in  large, 
bold  groups,  and,  in  some  instances,  to  give  up  a house  to 
each  ; and  a house  full  of  Gloxinias,  with  just  a choice 
Fern  or  foliage  plant  here  and  there  to  act  as  a foil,  and  to 
give  elevation,  is  a very  interesting  way  of  showing  them 
off  to  the  best  advantage. 

Forcing-house. 

Lily  cf  the  Valley  will  start  now  in  any  warm  house 
without  bottom-heat.  They  will  do  for  a time  under  the 
stage,  as,  until  they  begin  to  move,  light  is  not  required. 
The  early  Spiraias  are  just  on  the  move,  and,  as  the 
days  lengthen,  they  will  come  on  more  rapidly.  Spir.-ea 
palmata  will  not  force  so  early  as  japonica;  but  it  will 
come  in  very  useful  later  on.  Weigelas  are  very  useful 
shrubs  lor  forcing,  and  the  flowers  are  nice  for  cutting.  A 
few  of  the  early  Hydrangeas  with  well-developed  buds 
may  be  moved  into  this  house  and  pushed  on  for  early 
flowering.  The  plants  must  be  well  supported  with 
liquid -m.anure  to  obtain  large  clusters  of  bloom.  In  this 
house  a hot-bed  of  leaves  or  tan,  or  a mixture  of  various 
kinds  of  fermenting  materials,  makes  the  atmosphere 
genial,  and  supplies  a genial  bottom-heat  for  all  plants 
that  require  it.  The  kind  of  house  best  adapted  fora 
forcing-house  is  a span-roofed  structure,  not  less  than 
10  feet  wide.  This  gives  room  for  a pit  in  the  centre, 
filled  with  fermenting  materials,  with  a path  all  round 
next  to  the  j>it,  and  a broad  shelf  next  to  the  sides. 
Such  a house  will  be  found  a most  useful  structure  at  all 
seasons.  When  not  required  for  forcing  flowers  it  may  be 
used  for  growing  Cucumbers  or  Tomatoes.  Vines  in  pots 
may  be  ranged  all  round  the  house  and  trained  up  the  I 
roof,  without  interfering  seriously  with  the  flower  forcing  I 
work.  Besides,  the  season  is  coming,  let  us  hope,  that  ' 
forced  flowers  will  be  no  longer  necessary  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  conservatory'.  ] 

Pits  and  Frames.  ! 

Fortunate  indeed,  will  those  be  who  manage  to  save  ' 
anything  of  a tender  nature  in  an  unheated  pit  in  a season  i 
like  the  present.  Violets  even,  unless  supplied  with  | 
artificial  heat,  have  ceased  to  open  their  blossoms.  Cal- 
occlarias  that  have  been  well  covered  with  mats  and  litter 
are  all  right  up  to  the  present.  Lobelia  fulgens  and  j 
Eoheverias  in  a dry  condition  appear  to  have  taken  no 
harm ; but  I hear  of  many  complaints  of  Pelargoniums  being  ' 
destroyed,  and  probably  the  worst  is  not  known  yet.  The  ' 
only  chance  of  saving  any  of  these  plants,  if  there  is  a 
warm  pit  or  house,  would  be  to  move  all  those 
which  have  life  in  them  into  heat,  and  try  to  revive  the  j 
flickering,  vital  principle  before  it  disappears  altogether. 

It  may  he  thought,  perhaps,  that  it  is  only  those  try  to  keep 
their  Pelargoniums  in  cool  pits  who  have  no  greenhouse  ; 
but  this  is  not  so,  many  who  have  other  garden  structures 
for  plant  growing  do  winter  bedding  plants  in  very  iraper-  | 
fectly  heated  pits.  There  is,  of  course,  a little  warmth  j 
left  in  an  old  Melon  or  Cucumber-bed,  and  when  the  sides  ' 
are  banked  up  with  litter,  and  several  thicknesses  of  mats 
on  the  glass,  with  a forkful  of  dry  litter  as  well  when  very 
cold,  many  of  the  ordinary  summer  flowering  plants  are  a 
kept  more  or  less  suooessfqlly  ; but  this  has  been  an  excep-  ‘ 
tional  season,  and  those  who  save  anything  at  all  in  a cold  ’ 
frame  or  pit  will  be  fortunate. 

Window  Gardening. 

I am  afraid  there  will  be  many  deaths  among  window 
plants.  Those  who  have  a garden  might,  as  soon  as  the 
frost  goes,  fill  up  blanks  profliably,  in  a makeshift  manner, 
by  potting  up  patches  of  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Forget-me- 
nots,  Pinks,  or  any  other  hardy  border  plant.  Those  who 
have  never  adopted  this  plan  will  be  agreeably  surprised 
at  the  freshness  and  novelty  of  the  change.  Bulbs  of  all 
kinds  may  be  lifted— not  shaken  out  of  the  soil,  but  lifted  (I 
with  as  much  earth  as  will  cling  to  them.  Canterbury 
Bells,  Polyanthuees,  Primulas,  and  border  Auriculas,  are 
nice  in  pots  in  the  windows  in  spring.  The  bulbous-rooted 
Saxifraga  granulata  fl.-pl.  makes  a delightful  mass  in  a 
pot. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

It  will  be  a pleasure— though,  in  some  instances,  a 
melancholy  one— to  be  able,  free  from  the  incubus  of  the 
bitterly  cold  weather,  to  see  what  condition  our  favourite 
flowers  are  in.  Losses  we  shall  all  probably  have  to  deplore  ; 
but  some  useful  lessons  will  belearnt  as  to  the  relative  hardi- 
ness of  different  plants,  especially  of  recent  introductions. 
The  Carnation,  as  a garden  flower,  ia  just  now  very 
popular ; but  few  people  who  buy  Carnations  take  the 
trouble  to  layer  the  young  shoots ; or,  if  they  do,  the  work 
is  delayed  too  long  to  permit  of  the  plants  getting  well 
rooted  before  winter.  'The  severe  weather  will  tell  with 
terrible  effect  upon  old  plants  of  Carnations,  Picotees, 
Pansies,  Hollyhocks,  Pentstemons,  and  Antirrhinums ; 
but  where  young  plants  were  propagated  at  the  proper 
season,  the  young  stock  will  be  sate  under  the  snow,  and 
with  a little  attention  in  fastening  the  roots  in  the  soij, 
start  into  growth  none  the  worse  for  the  long  rest.  It  is 
rather  too  soon  yet  to  sow  hardy  annuals  (except  Sweet 
Peas,  which  should  be  sown  for  early  blooming  as  soon  as 
the  soil  is  in  suitable  condition) ; but  seeds  of  the  follow- 
ing hardy  annuals  may  be  ordered  from  the  seedsman,  so 
as  to  be  in  readiness  to  sow  when  the  season  comes  round. 
From  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April  is  alx>ut 
the  best  time : Candytufts  various,  Oodetias  in  variety, 
O^liopsis,  Phlox  Drummondl,  Phacelia  oampanulatia(very 
retty  blue  flower,  ratherabove  the  usual  run  of  such  things), 
aponaria  oalabrioa.  Poppies  (Shirley  and  others),  annual 
Chrysanthemums  (very  show'y  and  nice  for  cutting),  Silene 
corapacta,  Collinsia  bicolor,  Virginian  Stocks  (Crimson  King 
and  white,  very  showy  in  alternate  lines  or  patches), 
Nemophilas  in  variety,  Gaillardias,  Clarkias  (the  white 
variety  of  pulohella  is  very  pretty  in  a mass),  Eschscholtzia 
in  variety,  Matthiola  biennis  (Night-scented  Stook,  verv 
sweet  in  the  evening).  Mignonette  (indispensable  every- 
where), Gilia  tricolor.  Nasturtiums  (Tom  Thumb  makee  a 
very  showy  and  cheap  bed,  especially  on  poor  soil),  Lep- 
tosiphon  in  variety  (nice  for  edgings),  Nigella  hispanioa 
(Love-in-a-mist),  Limnanthes  Douglasi,  Linum  grandi- 
florum  rubrum.  Larkspurs  various.  Antirrhinums  (sown 
early  will  flower  the  same  summer),  and  Sunflowers  (use- 
ful for  backgrounds). 
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Fruit  Garden. 

Take  advantage  of  every  favourable  opportunity  for 
completing  the,pruning  and  training  of  hardy  fruits,  with 
the  exceptions  of  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Figs,  the  tw'o 
former  of  which  may  be  left  till  towards  the  end  of  next 
month.  Figs  are  still  covered  up,  or  should  be,  and  will 
remain  covered  for  the  present.  I am  afraid,  where  the 
precaution  has  not  been  taten  to  cover  Fig-trees,  much  of 
the  voting  wood  wiil  be  killed,  and,  therefore,  there  will 
be  no  fruit  this  year.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  in  low-lying 
situations,  where  the  wood  was  not  well  ripened,  that 
Perches  may  have  suffered ; but  it  is  premature  to  speak 
of  this  yet,  as  their  condition  will  be  discovered  when  the 
knife  is  used,  if  not  before.  The  thinning  of  the  branches 
of  orchard-trees  may  still  be  done,  and  newly-slaked  lime 
applied  to  the  branches  where  Moss  is  forming  thereon. 
This  is  a matter  that  is  far  too  much  neglected.  Keep  the 
bark  in  a clean,  healthy  condition,  and  the  trees  wili  thrive 
better,  and  bear  better  fruit.  The  stems  of  newly-planted 
trees  should  be  protected  from  sheep.  Hares  and  rabbits 
often  do  mischief,  especially  during  severe  weather,  when 
tlieir  natural  food  i»  covered  with  snow.  There  is  nothing 
belter  or  cheaper  than  a strip  of  small  meshed  wire-netting 
placed  loosely  round  the  stems.  This  will  last  for  years, 
and  w ill  not  stop  the  circulation  of  air  round  the  trees. 
Good  Apples  and  Pears  are  now  scarce,  and  must  be  care- 
fully looked  after.  Late  Pears  will,  in  most  cases,  require 
a little  artificial  heat  to  bring  up  their  flavour.  A tem- 
perature of  60  degs.  to  65  degs,  will  melt  and  ripen  the 
fruit,  if  they  have  been  well  grown  and  well  kept.  Late 
Pears  are  often  gathered  too  early,  and  shrivel  before 
ripening.  Where  this  is  the  case,  they  will  hardly  be  pre- 
sentable. The  severe  weather  has  probably  entered  badly- 
constnicted  fruit-rooms,  and  if  precautions  were  not  taken, 
much  damage  will  have  been  done  to  the  fruit.  The  best 
way  of  keeping  choice  specimens  is  to  wrap  them  separately 
in  paper  and  pack  in  boxes  or  barrels,  and,  when  severe 
frost  sets  in,  cover  the  barrels  with  clean  straw.  The  night 
temperature  of  the  early  vinery  should  not  fall  much 
below  CO  degs.  when  the  Vines  are  in  blossom,  and  the 
lowest  point  will,  of  course,  be  reached  about  day  break 
in  the  morning.  If  there  is  any  appearance  of  the  sun 
keep  the  fires  down,  as  sun-heat  is  better  than  fire-heat. 
Assist  the  setting  of  the  Grapes  by  drawingthe  hand  down 
the  bunches  when  the  pollen  is  ripe  and  dry.  Leaf-  atmos- 
pheric moisture  will  be  required  during  the  flowering 
period,  though  at  all  times  a genial  condition  ruust  be 
maintained. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Some  effort  should  be  made  by  those  who  have  glass- 
houses or  hot-beds  to  make  good  the  losses  which  will  be 
found  to  have  occurred  when  the  frost  dieappears. 
Broccoli  and  winter  Greens  have  been  bit  hard,  and  many 
are  now  decaying.  Seeds  of  early  Cabbages,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Cauliflowers,  and  Lettuces,  should  now  be  sown 
in  boxes  or  pans  in  heat,  and  brought  on  quietly  and 
hardened  eff,  ready  to  be  planted  out  the  end  of  March.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  Globe  Artichokes,  especially  where  only 
sligh'ly  protected,  will  have  suffered.  I never  remember  in 
the  last  winter  of  anything  like  the  same  low  reading  cf 
the  thermometer,  in  some  gardens  Globe  Artichokes, 
where  not  killed  outright,  were  so  weakened  as  to  be 
useless,  and  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  plants  fo 
fill  up  the  rows.  Seeds  soon  germinate  in  heat,  and,  it 
sown  at  once,  strong  plants  might  be  obtained  ready  to  go 
out  in  May  that  will  produce  flower-heads  towards  the  end 
of  the  summer.  Seedlings  cannot  altogether  be  relied 
upon  to  come  quite  true;  but  setdlings  ate  better  than 
having  no  Artichokes.  It  is  just  possible  there  may  be 
losses  among  other  things  in  the  kiichen  depariinent. 
Herbs,  for  instance,  such  as  Sage  and  Thyme,  hate  a 
habit  of  disappearing  during,  or  immediately  after,  a severe 
winter,  fspecially  where  annual  renew'al  from  cuttings  or 
seeds  has  not  been  observed.  Thyme  and  Sage  seeds  may 
be  sown  now  in  gentle  heat,  should  it  be  neces-ary  to  get 
up  stock  as  soon  as  possible.  A few  pots  of  Chervil  and 
Fennel  also  will  be  useful.  There  will  probably  be  a scarcity 
of  salads,  and,  therefore,  more  attention  should  be  given 
to  forced  things,  such  as  Radishes,  Mustard  and  Cress, 
young  Onions,  blanched  Dandelions,  and  Chicory.  Young 
Lettuces  of  the  small  white  Cabbage,  of  which  the  Paris 
Market  may  be  taken  as  the  type,  are  very  useful,  being 
usable  even  when  small.  When  grown  in  beat,  and,  if  a 
pit  or  frame  can  be  spared,  the  plants  may  be  pricked  out 
6 inches  apart,  or  even  closer,  drawing  the  largest  first, 
leaving  the  others  to  grow.  It  is  probable  that  in  many 
gardens  work  wiil  be  much  in  arrears,  and  as  soon  as  the 
frost  goes  a supreme  effort  will  be  required  to  bring  things 
up  to  date,  so  far  as  regards  the  digging  and  the  necessary 
cultivating  operations,  which  the  long  severe  winter  has 
so  much  delayed.  Make  hot- beds  of  tree-leaves  and  stable- 
manure  to  come  on  in  succession  to  those  already  in  work. 
The  hot- bed  will,  in  some  measure,  help  to  tide  over  the 
short  supply  of  outside  Greens.  French  Beans,  Mush- 
rooms, forced  Asparagus,  Seakale,  &c.,  should  be  in  season 
now.  E.  Hobday. 


Work  in  the  Town  Garden. 

Cuttings  of  Chrysanthemums— the  large-flowering,  show, 
and  Japanese  varieties  particularly— must  now  be  got  in 
as  fast  as  they  can  be  obtained,  though  March,  or  even 
April,  will  be  time  enough  to  root  those  of  the  Pompon 
and  “decorative”  kinds  to  flower  in  comparatively  small 
pots.  If  the  flowers  are  intended  for  exhibition,  or  speci- 
nien  plants  are  wanted,  the  cuttings  should  be  inserted 
singly  in  thumb-pots,  choosing  the  strongest  growths ; 
but  for  ordinary  purposes,  placing'  five  or  six  cuttings 
round  the  sides  of  a 3|-inch  pot,  will  afford  sufficiently 
good  plants.  For  cutting  and  ordinary  decorative  pur- 
poses, in  free-blossoming  varieties,  such  as  Mrs.  Bundle 
anil  its  sports,  Aureum  multiflorum,  Chev.  Domage,  the 
Christines,  and  Lady  Selborne ; and  Kampfer,  Fulton,  La 
Nimphe,  &c  , among  the  Japanese,  are  decidedly  prefer- 
ah'e  to  those  whose  names  are  generally  seen  in  the 
winning  collections  at  the  shows.  Although  the  Chrysan- 
themum is  pre-eminently  a town  plant,  and  one  of  the 
very  best  we  have,  yet  blooms  grown  with  even  the 
greatest  care  and  skill  in  a very  smoky  atmosphere  do  not 
compare  favourably  with  those  from  open  country  places, 
for  not  only  is  it  difficult  to  get  the  size,  &e.,  but  flowers 
grown  under  such  circumstances  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  so  bright  and  clean  as  the  others.  A separate  class  for 
town-grown  plants  and  flowers  ought  to  be  provided  at  all 
shows  held  in  and  near  London  and  other  cities,  and. 


indeed,  this  is  already  being  done  to  some  extent. 
Directly  a change  to  milder  weather  occurs,  the  coverings 
must  be  removed  from  cold  pits  and  frames  (but  wait 
until  the  frost  has  quite  disappeared),  and  the  contents 
receive  a thorough  overhauling.  It  has  been  a very  bad 
time  lately  for  Carnations,  Auriculas,  Calceolarias,  and 
others  that  are  usually  wintered  in  such  places,  deprived 
of  light,  and  probably  frozen  hard  for  weeks  together, 
while  the  damp  engendered  by  the  close  coverings  often 
does  quite  as  much  harm  as  the  cold.  But  even  thus  they 
will  be,  if  in  anything  like  proper  condition  to  begin  with, 
far  better  off  than  those  outside,  wherever  the  air  is  at  all 
heavily  smoke-laden.  It  is  an  excellent  plan,  however, 
to  have  such  low  pits  fitted  with  one  or  two  rows  of  2-inch 
piping,  into  which  heat  can  be  turned  from  the  boiler  at 
any  time.  Little  or  no  covering  is  then  necessary,  the 
plants  then  receive  the  benefit  of  whatever  light  there  is, 
and  a circulation  of  air  is  constantly  mainlained.  All 
dead  leaves  should  be  picked  off,  water  given  to  such 
plants  as  really  require  it,  and  a fiesh  surfacing  of  ashes 
for  the  plants  to  stand  on  will  be  found  of  great  benefit. 
Get  two  or  three  different  kinds  of  compost  ready  for  use 
when  wanted,  for  a good  many  things  will  require  to  be 
potted  next  month,  seeds  sow  n,  and  cuttings  inserted, 
&c.  In  town  gardens  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to 
have  all  soils,  &e  , of  the  very  best,  in  order  to  counter- 
balance, as  tar  as  possible,  the  disadvantage  of  a smoky 


The  Male  Fern  (L.  Filix-mas)  in  a L'ndon  garden. 


atmosphere  and  want  of  light.  Town-grown  plants  will 
not  endure  the  rough  and  ready  treatment  that  many 
things  will  put  up  with  with  impunity  in  the  country. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  January 
31sf  to  February  1th. 

Trenched  and  manured  a plot  of  land  for  sowing 
Asparagus.  A similar  plot  has  also  been  prepared  for 
planting  with  Seakale  to  raise  crowns  for  forcing.  Potted 
off  young  Cauliflowers  raised  in  heat.  Put  in  cuttings  of 
scarce  kinds  of  bedding  Pelargoniums.  Sowed  seeds  of 
Grevillea  robusta.  Blue  Gums,  and  Acacia  lophantha,  Ix) 
obtain  young  plants  for  massing  in  the  flower  garden  in 
summer.  They  will  be  grown  on  under  glass  till  May, 
and  by  that  time  will  be  strong  and  vigorous— much 
better  and  more  effective  than  older  plants.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  having  heat  at  command.  Started  choice 
named  sorts  of  Dahlias  in  heat  to  produce  cuttings. 
Also  sowed  seeds  of  a good  strain  of  single  Dahlias.  These 
will  flower  quite  as  early  as  plants  raised  from  cuttings, 
and  be  quite  good  enough  for  decorating  shrubbery 
borders,  or  for  any  purposes  where  good  masses  of  flowers 
are  required.  Commenced  thinning  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes  in  the  early  house.  What  an  immense  benefit  a blind 
made  of  mats  seivn  together  that  would  roll  up  and  down 
has  been,  as  well  as  a saving  in  fuel ! I calculate  it  makes  a 
difference  of  more  than  5 degs.  in  the  inside  temperature— 
considerably  more  than  that  when  the  wind  is  boisterous 
and  piercing,  and  so  easily  managed,  and  costing  so  little. 
Made  up  another  Mushroom-bed.  Mixed  one-fourth  of 
loam  with  the  manure,  using  it  almost  fresh.  When  this 
is  done  it  is  quite  safe  to  spawn  as  soon  as  the  heat  rises, 
as  there  is  no  fear  of  the  latter  getting  too  strong  with  so 
much  earth  mixed  with  the  manure,  and  I find  that  the  beds 
made  up  In  this  way  produce  quite  as  freely,  in  a general 
way,  as  when  constructed  altogether  of  short  manure. 
I never  care  to  run  a bed  out  to  the  last  thread  of  spawn. 
When  the  Mushrooms  get  thin  and  scattered,  it  is  more 
economical  to  clear  the  beds  out,  saving  any  serviceable 
spawn  to  help  in  spawning  the  next  hot-bed.  Sometimes, 
when  the  bed  can  be  spared,  I have  broken  up  part  of 
one  in  full  bearing  to  spawn  new  beds  just  ready  to  receive 
it.  What  a number  of  things  can  be  brought  on  in  a 


roomy  Mushroom-house  at  this  season  I And  where  the 
house  is  large  the  warmth  of  the  beds  will  generally  suffice 
to  keep  the  temperature  right,  though  it  is  not  wise  to  be 
altogether  without  some  means  of  warming  the  house,  if 
necessary.  Rhubarb,  Seakale,  Chicory,  Dandelions,  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  Solomon’s  Seal,  Dielytra  spectabilis,  and 
many  other  things  may  be  started  in  the  genial  tempera- 
ture of  the  Mushroom-house.  Sluggish-moving  pot-Vines 
may  get  their  first  impulse  to  growth  in  the  Mushroom- 
houee  without  any  injury  to  their  future  crop;  but  must 
not,  of  course,  be  kept  in  too  long.  When  once  the  buds 
are  started  it  is  generally  plain  sailing.  Planted  early 
Potatoes  on  warm  borders.  Placed  a little  warm  soil 
round  the  stems  of  Potatoes  in  a hot-bed.  Planted  more 
French  Beans  in  pots;  three  Beans  in  each  Cinch  pot 
give  the  beet  result  in  early  work.  Liquid-manure  will  do 
all  the  feeding.  Planted  more  early  Peas  and  Beans. 
How  well  transplantid  Beans  do ! I mean  Long-pod 
Beans.  I have  generally  found  the  Beans  started  in  boxes 
under  glass,  and  transplanted  when  the  weather  gets 
settled  the  end  of  March,  more  prolific  than  if  planted  in  the 
open  ground  ; the  stems  are  more  branching.  The  Dwarf 
Gem  Cluster  is  a good  variety  tor  starting  in  boxes,  setting 
them  out  afterwards  on  the  early  border  in  rows  15  inches 
apart.  Sowed  a pinch  of  Leek  seed  to  get  early  plants  for 
setting  out  in  trenches  for  blanching.  Sowed  Wood’s 
Frame  Radish  on  Ihe  early  border,  covering  the  bed 
with  long  straw.  It  serves  a double  purpose— shelters  the 
young  plants,  and  protects  them  from  birds.  Of  course, 
it  gives  trouble,  and  looks  untidy  for  atime  ; but  it  hastens 
the  crop,  and  pays  expenses.  Watered  inside  Vine  borders 
with  warm  liquid-manure. 

FERNS. 

A GOOD  HARDY  FERN  FOR  TOWN 
GARDENS. 

The  Male  Fern  (Lastrea  Filix-mas). 
This,  although  oneof  thecommonestof  ournative 
Ferns,  is  worthy  of  every  attention  by  reason  of 
its  strong  growth  and  vigorous  habit  rendering 
it  extremely  well  adapted  for  the  adornment  of 
areas  and  other  shady  nooks  and  corners  in 
town  gardens,  where  scarcely  any  other  plant 
will  thrive  at  all.  I have  seen  this  Fern  grow- 
ing admirably  in  London  back-yards  and  areas 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  City.  There  are  some 
very  fine  specimens  in  an  area  in  Finsbury- 
circus  that  have  been  in  luxuriant  health  for 
years,  all  the  attention  they  seem  to  get  being 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  overhead  ard  to 
the  roots  in  the  summer  season.  In  moist 
corners  of  suburban  gardens  the  Male  Fern  is 
often  to  be  seen  growing  as  vigorously  as  in  its 
natural  woods,  ditches,  or  rocky  hill-sides.  It 
is  elegantly  vase-shaped  in  growth,  each  frond 
curving  gracefully  outwards,  and  it  grows  from 
2 feet  to  5 feet  in  length,  and  it  is  of  a beautiful 
deep-green  colour.  It  is  very  suitable  for 
planting  at  the  back  of  the  hardy  Fernery,  or 
its  tall  and  robust  habit  of  growth  might  be 
taken  advantage  of  to  form  a screen  or  shade  to 
the  smaller  and  more  delicate  kinds  of  hardy 
Ferns.  It  should  be  planted  in  good  and  fairly - 
deep  loamy  soil  in  the  first  instance,  and  then, 
given  plenty  of  water  in  the  summer  time,  it 
cannot  fail  to  show  itself  in  its  true  character 
as  one  of  the  best  of  all  hardy  town  plants. 
The  annexed  illustration  shows  it  growing  in  a 
corner  of  a small  London  town  garden.  B. 

2963.— Building  a fernery,  &c.— Ferns 
like  a nice  moist,  “ light  ” house,  so  that  the 
walls  should  be  substantially  constructed  of 
good,  9-inch  brickwork,  put  together  with  the 
best  mortar,  or,  better  still,  with  cement.  You 
do  not  say  whether  the  proposed  structure  is  to 
be  a lean-to  or  a span,  nor  w'hether  the  Ferns 
are  to  be  grown  in  pots  or  planted  out  on  rock- 
work,  and  upon  these  points  several  of  the  de- 
tails of  measurement,  &c.,  depend.  If  a lean- 
to,  and  economy  is  an  object,  the  front  wall  may 
be  4 feet  high  and  the  rafters  or  sash-bars  may 
rest  directly  upon  a “ plate  ” or  piece  of  quarter- 
ing, about  5 inches  by  3 inches,  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  wall.  With  a moderate  pitch,  and 
by  sinking  the  path  6 inches  or  a foot,  this  will 
give  plenty  of  head-room,  and  the  rcokwork 
may  be  built  up  against  the  front  wall,  if  ap- 
proved of.  A foot  or  18  inches  of  glass  may  be 
placed  on  top  of  the  brickwork,  if  preferred, 
and  then  the  path  need  not  be  sunk  ; but  Ferns 
do  not  want  so  much  light  as  most  things.  Three 
rows  of  3-inch  piping  will  afford  sufficient  heat 
for  greenhouse  Ferns  in  a lean-to  house.  If  a 
span,  better  have  four  rows,  two  on  each  side, 
and  for  stove  kinds  add  two  rows  more  in  either 
case.  Fern-spores  should  be  sown  in  well- 
drained  pots  or  pans  of  rough  loamy  soil  in  De- 
cember or  January,  and  be  kept  close  and  moist, 
but  do  not  water  them  overhead.  When  the 
tiny  plants  appear  prick  them  out  into  boxes, 
first  in  little  clumps,  and  afterwards  separating 
the  plants  and  potting  them  singly  when  large 
enough. — B.  C.  R. 
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ORCHIDS. 

DENDROBIUM  FINDLAYANUM. 

1 AM  asked  by  “ John  Manners  ” to  tell  him  what 
is  a good  Orchid  to  bloom  in  the  early  spring 
(say  about  March),  and  it  must  be  suitable  for  a 
hanging-basket;  and,  he  adds,  it  is  to  present 
to  a lady  who  has  a stove  house.  In  reply  to 
this,  I think  I cannot  do  better  than  i-ecom- 
mend  the  plant  named  above,  for  it  is  a real 
gem,  flowers  at  about  that  season,  and  does  best 
in  a basket,  blooms  very  freely,  and,  for  a Den- 
drobium,  lasts  long  in  beauty.  Its  native  counti’y 
is  the  mountain  region  between  Siam  and 
Burmah.  The  plant  first  flowered  in  England 
some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago.  I do  not 
know  that  the  plant  has  been  imported  very 
largely,  but  I know  that  it  grows  freely,  and 
may  be  divided  and  propagated  easily,  and, 
perhaps,  for  this  reason  it  has  come  down  in 
price  to  a great  extent.  It  is  a free  bloomer. 
The  bulbs  have  a yellowish  tinge,  and  the  joints 
are  much  swollen,  and  the  growth  is  about 
IS  inches  in  length,  sometimes  even  exceeding 
this.  It  is  deciduous,  but  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  appear  soon  enough  to  be  a good 
set-off  to  the  flowers.  The  short  raceme 
bears  two  flower’s,  each  being  between 

2 inches  and  3 inches  across,  the  sepals 

and  petals  being  white,  suffused  with  pale-lilac, 
and  tipped  with  pale-magenta  in  fine  specimens, 
the  lip  wholly  rich  yellow  at  the  base,  and  this 
extends  well  in  front.  Beyond  this  yellow  is  a 
zone  of  white,  and  the  tip  being  of  a more  or 
less  rich  purple.  This  plant  wants  potting  into 
good  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum,  well  drained, 
and  during  the  growing  season  it  enjoys  heat 
and  moisture  ; but  I do  not  think  so  much  heat 
as  we  frequently  see  it  subjected  to  is  necessary 
for  it.  Matt.  Beajidle. 


VAND.\  AME.SI.\NA. 

Tins  is  one  of  the  lovely^,  small-growing  kinds 
of  Vanda,  imported  by  the  Messrs.  Low,  of 
Clapton,  and  “A  Reader”  writes  to  tell  me  he 
has  a plant  now  flowering,  and  ho  only  has  an 
ordinary  stove  to  grow  it  in.  This  I am  fully 
prepared  to  believe,  when  last  week  only  I called 
in  to  see  a gentleman’s  collection,  I observed  a 
plant  of  this  species  standing  with  a spike  of 
bloom  upon  it,  and  this  in  a house  in  company 
with  Odontoglossurn  grande  and  Lycaste 
Skinneri.  The  house  is  otherwise  filled  with 
these  two  Orchids.  Here  1 saw  the  plant  stand- 
ing in  the  same  position  all  the  past  summer. 
It  has  made  good  growth  and  good  roots,  and 
now  finishes  up  by  producing  good  flowers. 
Now,  the  temperature  of  this  structure  is  not 
quite  so  low  as  the  ordinary  Odontoglossum- 
house,  but  it  ranges  at  about  50  degs. , and 
under  this  temperature  the  0.  grandis  look  ex- 
cellent, and  the  Lycaste  Skinneri  grows  and 
thrives  excellently.  Under  this  treatment  I 
have  seen  quite  a number  of  Orchids  doing  well, 
and  the  plants  put  on  a cheerful  appearance  in- 
stead of  the  half-starved  look  they  will  have 
when  subjected  to  a lower  temperature.  This 
has  been  a very  trying  winter  for  Orchids,  and 
small  amateurs  have  been  more  affected  than 
the  larger  growers.  I find  many  of  these  com- 
plaining that  the  0.  Alexandrte  and  O.  Pescatorei, 
&c.,  appear  to  have  suffered  through  so  much 
fire-heat.  Their  leaves  get  thin  and  weak, 
and  they  do  not  have  the  same  robust,  healthy, 
and  vigorous  appearance  as  when  grown 
without  artificial  heat.  Again  I saw  some 
plants  of  Orchids,  O.  Alexandraes  amongst 
them,  that  had  been  down  to  a temperature  of 
30  degs.  They  did  not  look  happy  under  this, 
and  I never  have  recommended  anyone  to  try  it, 
but  I think  most  of  the  plants  will  come  through 
all  right.  This  came  about  through  the  gas-pipe 
(for  the  houses  were  heated  by  gas)  having  an 
elbow  which  was  at  the  lowest  part,  and  it 
allowed  the  water  to  run  down  to  this  part,  and 
it  became  frozen,  so  some  of  my  readers  may  take 
a lesson  from  my  friend’s  loss.  One  plant  has 
come  through  this  ordeal  wonderfully  well,  and 
without  a leaf  turning  colour — that  is  Phajus 
grandifolius.  I must,  however,  revert  to  the 
Vanda  Amesiana,  which  is  a native  of  some  part 
of  Northern  Burmah.  It  is  a small-growing 
plant,  with  two-ranked  leaves,  and  rooting 
freely  up  the  stem,  and  from  between  its  leaves  ; 
the  flower-spike  is  erect,  and  near  the  top  it 
produces  a raceme  of  pretty  flowers,  which  last 


long  in  beauty,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  pure 
waxy-white  ; the  lip  th.e  same  colour,  streaked 
with  lilac,  the  best  variety  having  the  entire  lip 
bright-rose.  The  plant  may  be  grown  upon  a 
block  of  wood,  or  in  a pot  or  hanging-basket, 
only  requiring  thorough  drainage,  and  some 
good  sweet  Sphagnum  Moss  to  grow  in.  The 
temperature  usual  for  Lycaste  Skinneri  suits  it 
well.  Matt.  Bramble. 


2988.— Heating  a cool  Orchid  house. 
— The  fact  is,  I suppose,  that  the  coil-boiler  is 
not  powerful  enough,  or  that  the  fire  is  not 
large  enough  to  last  all  night.  The  coil  cannot 
be  heated  with  an  oil-lamp,  as  you  propose. 
Unless  you  care  to  go  to  the  expense  of  having 
an  altogether  larger  apparatus,  I should  advise 
you  to  get  a Champion  boiler  (to  burn  oil) 
as  advertised  in  the  columns  of  Gardening,  cut 
your  cleft  length  of  1 Vinch  pipe  in  two,  making 
it  into  a flow  and  return,  and  heat  this  with  the 
above,  using  it  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  coil,  and 
between  the  two  you  ought  to  get  sufficient 
heat. — B.  0.  R. 


THH  KITOHBN  GARDEN. 

HARDINESS  OF  WINTER  GREENS. 

I have  been  rather  disagreeably  surprised  to 
rind  how  severely  the  Purple  Sprouting  variety 
of  Broccoli  has  suffered  from  the  recent  severe 
frost.  This  is  a very  favourite  vegetable  of 
mine,  as  I consider  that  in  point  of  flavour  it 
is  superior  to  any  other  kind  of  Winter  Greens, 
while  it  is  also  remarkably  productive.  I have 
always  been  under  the  impression  that  it  was  at 
least  as  hardy  as  most  things,  too,  but  it  is 
evidently  not  to  be  depended  upon  in  very 
severe  weather.  I had  a most  promising  row 
in  the  autumn,  but  the  growing  points,  which 
are  quite  unprotected,  went  first,  and  now  the 
leaves  and  leaf-stalks,  and  in  most  cases  even 
the  stumps  too,  are  dead  and  past  recovery,  I 
fear.  All  the  Savoys  that  had  formed  a heart 
are  completely  rotten  within,  though  in  some 
cases  apparently  green  and  sound,  and  ordinary 
Cabbage  has  fared  much  the  same.  Excepting 
the  Scotch  and  other  Kales,  Brussels  Sprouts 
have  stood  the  ordeal  better  than  anything  else, 
the  tops  being  in  most  cases  still  green  and 
healthy,  and  the  Sprouts  quite  uninjured.  But 
the  birds  have  completely  riddled  all  the  outer 
and  larger  leaves  of  the  heads,  leaving  only  the 
larger  ribs.  Although  my  vegetable  garden 
lies  very  much  exposed,  being  part  of  an  open 
field,  facing  south-east,  and  the  soil  is  a cold 
and  heavy  on  clayey  loam,  I notice  that  my 
Brussels  Sprouts  have  suffered  much  less  than 
in  sheltered  gardens  near  here,  on  lower  ground, 
and  where  the  soil  is  of  a much  lighter 
description.  B.  C.  R. 


VEGETABLES  FOR  SEVERE  WINTERS. 
The  severe  winter  weather  we  are  passing 
through  as  I write  these  lines,  shows,  in  a re- 
markable degree,  the  value  of  some  vegetables 
over  others  for  being  available  at  a time  when 
those  that  we,  in  a general  way,  place  more 
reliance  upon  for  a supply  than  those  to  which 

1 shall  particularly  refer.  In  places  where  there 
is  a large  staff  of  men  and  suitable  appliances, 
there  will  not,  of  course,  be  any  deficiency  in 
the  supply  during  this  trying  weather.  It  is 
not,  however,  of  such  gardens  that  I wish  to 
write  now.  My  object  is  to  show  that  there  are 
a few  useful  vegetables  which  can  be  grown  in 
small  gardens  that,  if  properly  attended  to  at 
the  right  time,  may  be  had  in  any  quantity,  no 
matter  how  severe  the  frost  may  be  or  how 
long  it  may  continue.  The  first  I shall  direct 
attention  to  is 

The  Chinese  Artichoke  (Stachys  tuberi- 
fera).  If  I am  not  much  mistaken  the  present 
winter  will  bring  the  value  of  this  Artichoke  as  a 
winter  vegetable  prominently  before  the  public, 
as  it  is  one  that  everyone  who  has  a garden  can 
grow.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  requires  no  special 
treatment  or  care.  As  a vegetable,  when  served 
for  the  table,  it  is  certainly  very  nice— the 
flavour  being  distinct  and  agreeable.  In  ap- 
pearance it  also  differs  from  any  thing  else  in  the 
same  way.  With  regard  to  the  cultural  details, 
this  Artichoke  is  as  easily  grown  as  the  Potato. 
The  ground  should  be  prepared  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  tubers  planted  whole  in  drills 

2 inches  deep.  The  rows  of  plants  should  be 


2 feet  apart,  and  the  plants  half  that  distance  in 
the  lines.  Early  in  the  winter  the  tubers  may 
be  taken  up,  if  desired,  or  left  in  the  ground  until 
wanted.  The  tubers  must  not,  however,  be 
exposed  to  light  and  air  for  any  time,  or  they 
will  get  discoloured. 

Young  Carrot.s  in  mid-winter.— There  is 
nothing  misleading  in  this  statement,  although 
it  may  appear  so  to  some  people,  as  1 have  taken 
young  Carrots  from  the  open  groi  nd  to  day,  as 
I have  on  many  occasions  in  fi  osty  weather 
before.  The  seed  that  produced  those  referred 
to  was  sown  about  the  middle  of  last  July.  The 
crops  have  had  nothing  done  to  them  since— the 
plants  were  not  even  thinned  out.  I think  they 
are  all  the  better  for  being  rather  crowded,  as 
they  do  not  grow  so  large.  In  point  of  flavour 
the  roots  are  as  fresh  and  pleasant  as  those  pro- 
duced earlier  in  the  season.  The  explana  ion 
of  this  appears  to  be  that,  being  kept  in  the 
ground,  the  flavour  is  retained.  The  texture  of 
the  roots  is  also  as  tender  as  anyone  could  de- 
sire. For  many  years  past  I have  proved  that 
it  is  wrong  to  take  up  and  store  Canots  in  the 
autumn  ; they  keep  better  in  the  ground  until 
the  early  spring.  My  favourite  sort  for  sowing 
for  a winter  supply  is  the  new  Intermediate. 
In  every  respect  it  is  far  superior  to  any  ether 
Carrot, 

Parsnips  are  not  regarded  as  choice  vege- 
tables generally.  They  are,  however,  always 
appreciated  when  green  stuff  is  scarce.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Parsnips  produced  in  this 
country  are  grown  too  large,  and  sent  to  table 
insufficiently  cooked.  I do  not  think  a Parsnip 
well  cooked  unless  it  is  easily  divided  and  served 
with  a spoon.  If  half  of  the  sjiace  which  is 
usually  allowed  the  plants  were  given,  the  pro- 
duce would  be  of  a more  useful  size.  The  huge 
specimens  we  sometimes  see  sent  lo  the  kitchen 
are  enough  to  offend  the  delicate  taste  of  many 
v.'ho  would  otherwise  eat  them. 

The  Jerusalem  Artichoke  is  a subject  that 
anyone  can  grow.  Although  it  may  not  be  a 
general  favourite  as  a vegetable,  it  is  more  or 
less  appreciated  in  seasons  of  scarcity  like  the 
present.  With  regard  to  the  cultural  details,  a 
single  line  of  plants  planted  in  a well  prepaied 
soil  will  give  as  much  serviceable  produce  as 
double  the  quantity  where  the  ground  is  poor 
and  the  plants  overcrowded.  J.  C.  C. 


I 


*1 


EARLY  POTATOES  IN  PITS  AND 
FRAMES. 

Few  vegetables  are  more  appreciated  than 
young  Potatoes,  and  the  sooner  they  can  be  had  j 
in  the  season  the  more  are  they  valued.  In  | 

, gardens  where  heated  structures  are  available  | 
,the  very  early  supply  is  usually  grown  in  pots, 
but  this  plan  takes  up  too  much  space  for  i 
amateurs  who  want  to  utilise  every  inch  of  their 
heated  structures  for  flowers,  but  excellent 
results  are  obtained  from  pits  and  frames,  and 
this  is  the  time  to  commence  operations.  The 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  select  nice  even-sized 
sets  of  the  very  earliest  kinds  that  can  be  got, 
and  after  trying  a good  many  I do  not  think 
there  is  anything  to  beat  the  true  Ash-leaf 
Kidney,  or  that  excellent  sort,  of  more  recent 
introduction,  called  Sharpe’s  Victor.  These 
will  now  be  sprouting  generally,  and  should  be 
put  in  single  layers  in  shallow  boxes,  with  a little 
fine  soil  under  them  to  root  in,  placing  them  in 
the  warmest  place  you  have  to  sprout  the  tubers 
freely,  and  in  the  meantime  get  the  pits  or  . 
frames  emptied  of  old  material,  and  refilled  to  [ 
within  1 foot  of  the  glass  with  stable-litter,  dry  ’ 
leaves,  or  any  garden  refuse,  trodden  in  very 
firmly,  so  that  it  will  give  a lasting  but  very 
gentle  bottom-heat.  On  this  put  light  rich  soil 
enough  to  fill  the  frames  neatly  up  level  with 
the  glass,  for  by  the  time  the  Potatoes  are  up 
to  need  head-room  the  material  will  have 
settled  down  considerably,  and  by  the  middle 
of  February  the  soil  will  be  in  nice  warm  con- 
dition for  receiving  the  sprouted  sets.  I 
put  three  rows  to  a light,  the  sets  being  about 
1 foot  apart.  A covering  of  mats  or  litter  over 
the  glass  is  the  best  safeguard  against  frost, 
and  with  care  in  ventilating  a good  crop  may 
be  grown  and  lifted  in  time  to  put  out  Cucum- 
bers or  Melons  in  the  same  frame,  and  if  the  soil 
is  removed  and  a little  fresh  stable-manure 
added,  to  renew  the  bottom-heat,  good  results  ^ 
from  both  crops  may  be  expected.  , 

J.  G.,  Hants,  j | 
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A GOOD  HARDY  VEGETABLE— DWARF 
CURLED  WINTER  BORECOLE. 

This  produces  the  latest  supply  of  Sprouts  of 
any  of  the  Kale  tribe  that  I grow.  In  some 
seasons  Cabbage  Sprouts,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and 
most  other  Winter  Greens  run  to  flower  early. 


Dwarf  Curled  Winter  Borecole. 

but  I find  this  Borecole  continues  to  yield 
excellent  Sprouts  throughout  April.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  hardiest  of  all  green  vegetables,  an 
invaluable  quality  in  an  exceptional  winter  like 
the  present  has  been,  when  its  true  value 
becomes  apparent.  In  addition  to  its  great 
hardiness,  it  is  of  a dwarf,  compact  habit  of 
growth,  and  escapes  injury  from  violent  gales 
of  wind,  when  tall-growing  kinds  like  Cot- 
tagers’ Kale,  for  instance,  are  often  much 
damaged.  In  very  mild  winters,  when  there 
are  plenty  of  other  Greens,  its  merits  may  not 
be  so  apparent ; it  is  well,  however,  for  the  sake 
of  variety,  to  have  an  abundance  of  this  useful 
vegetable  always  in  its  season.  Sow  the  seed 
early  in  May,  and  plant  out  in  due  time  be- 
tween rows  of  Potatoes.  Stir  the  soil  well 
after  the  Potatoes  are  lifted,  and  this  Borecole 
will  prove  a most  reliable  and  useful  winter 
and  spring  crop.  L. 


SOWING  TOMATOES. 

In  order  to  obtain  a moderately-early  crop  of 
Tomatoes  the  sooner  the  seed  is  sown  now  the 
better,  for  something  like  four  months  must 
elapse,  even  under  the  most  skilful  culture,  be- 
tween the  time  of  sowing  and  the  gathering  of 
the  first  ripe  fruits  of  this  most  popular  and 
wholesome  fruit- vegetable,  so  that  plants  from 
seed  sown  by  the  end  of  this  month  cannot  be 
expected  to  become  productive  before  the  be- 
ginning of  May  at  the  earliest,  and  bad  weather 
or  any  serious  check  to  growth  will  render  it 
still  later.  A genial  warmth  is  requisite  to  in- 
duce the  seeds  to  germinate  quickly  and  strongly 
at  this  early  season,  and  keep  the  young  plants 
growing  on  steadily  ; but  too  much  heat  is  in- 
jurious, as  likely  to  weaken  the  plants  while 
light  is  still  none  too  abundant.  A temperature 
of  about  60  degs.  I have  found  to  be  most  suit- 
able, rising  to  65  degs.  or  70  degs.  by  day  when 
the  sun  shines,  air  being  given  at  the  same  time, 
of  course,  though  if  the  thermometer  falls  to 
55  degs.  for  a few  hours  at  night  sometimes  no 
harm  will  result.  The  seed-pots  or  pans  must 
also  be  kept  in  a very  light  position,  with  the 
top  within  about  a foot  of  the  glass,  from  the 
time  the  seedlings  appear;  and,  indeed,  the 
closer  the  plants  are  kept  to  the  light  through- 
out, even  after  they  attain  a goodly  size  and 
have  been 

Pricked  off  and  totted,  the  better  in  every 
way.  A sturdy,  short- join  ted  growth  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  abundance  of  light, 
room,  and  air  are  the  chief  means  of  ensuring  it. 
It  is  a great  mistake  to  sow  the  seed  too  thickly. 
One  to  the  square  inch  is  enough,  though  if  the 
seedlings  are  pricked  off  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
comfortably  handled,  the  seed  may  be  scattered 
more  closely.  Prick  them  off  at  IJ  inches  or 
2 inches  apart  into  wide  boxes,  about  3 inches 
deep,  filled  with  not  more  than  2 inches  of  nice 
light  sandy  soil  and  1 inch  of  drainage  at  the 
bottom,  and  still  keep  them  on  a high  shelf  near 
the  glass  in  a nice  growing  temperature.  In 
this  way  the  young  plants  grow  very  much  faster 


than  in  tiny  pots,  in  which  the  roots  are  apt  to 
get  very  dry,  unless  plunged  in  some  moist 
material,  while  they  require  less  frequent  water- 
ing also,  which  is  an  advantage  in  more  ways 
than  one.  When  they  begin  to  touch  each 
other  pot  them  singly  in  4-J-inch  sizes,  using 
good  loamy  soil  in  a rather  rough  condition,  and 
after  making  some  amount  of  growth 
they  may  be  planted  out  from  these 
with  the  best  results.  If  the  house 
m which  the  plants  are  to  be  grown 
is  provided  with  a few  rows  of  hot- 
water  pipes,  planting  out  may  take 
L place  directly  the  plants  are  large 

enough,  and,  indeed,  the  earlier  the 
better.  But  if  they  are  to  go  into  an 
unheated  structure  nothing  will  be 
gained  by  sowing  the  seed  before  the 
last  week  in  February  or  first  few 
days  of  March.  B.  C.  R. 

^ 2976.  — Tomatoes  under 

glass.  — According  to  my  experi- 
ence,  Tomatoes  planted  out  in  well- 
s' drained  beds  are  far  more  profitable 

^ than  when  grown  in  pots  ; in  fact, 

^ there  is  no  comparison,  either  as  re- 

gards the  results  or  the  labour  and 
care  required.  Perfection  is  the 
most  saleable  variety  yet  brought 
out,  being  both  large,  handsome,  and 
of  superior  quality.  It  is  also  a heavy  cropper 
when  well  grown.  In  a house  14  feet  long  I 
should  not  place  more  than  a dozen  plants  in 
each  row,  which  will  allow  a distance  of  about 
13  inches  between  each  ; two  rows  on  each  side 
will  be  quite  enough  for  a 9-feet  house,  so  that 
you  will  want  just  48  plants  altogether.  Keep 
each  to  a single  stem,  pinching  out  all  side- 
shoots,  and  use  little  or  no  manure  until  some 
fruit  is  set.  Two  rows  of  4-inch  piping  will 
enable  you  to  plant  out  early  in  April ; but  if 
you  want  to  do  so  before  that  more  will  be 
necessary. — B.  C.  R. 

2972.— Manure  for  vegetable  garden.— The 
leaves,  when  decayed,  will  be  useful,  and  the  house-slops 
will  add  to  the  value  of  the  heaps,  and  the  stable-rcanure 
will  be  a nice  addition,  and  if  all  the  refuse  matters  which 
accumulate  during^  the  year  are  added  thereto  also,  and 
the  whole  well  mixed  and  blended  together,  there  should 
be  enough  for  a moderate-sized  garden. — E.  H. 


2917.— Advice  about  a garden.— 
Experience  teaches  me  that  where  vegetables  do 
well  Violets  grow  well,  if  properly  cared  for. 
The  bed  for  next  May,  if  not  ready  now,  should 
be  dug  and  well  manured — peat-moss  manure 
preferred — as  soon  as  possible.  Choose  a fine 
dry  day  early  in  May,  and  plant  your  crowns 
about  a foot  apart,  and  tread  the  ground  firmly. 
Hoeing  the  weeds  afterwards  will  loosen  the 
top  soil  enough.  Remove  the  runners  all  the 
summer.  If  over-dry,  water  in  the  evening  with 
manure-water  when  you  have  it,  and  as  often  as 
you  can  get  it.  This  applies  also,  so  far,  to  the 
Neapolitans,  only  be  more  careful  to  keep  the 
runners  off  them,  and  also  take  care  to  plant 
the  Czars  in  a sunny  spot.  You  had  better- 
set  out  your  frame  plants  under  a north  wall. 
The  end  of  August  choose  the  strongest  and 
best  plants  for  pots  and  boxes,  and  put  lots  of 
good  stuff  under  them,  and  plenty  of  drainage. 
Take  care  your  frames  are  well  drained.  I use 
faggots,  then  some  good  hot  manure,  and  let  it 
settle ; then  some  peat-moss,  or  good  short 
manure,  and  about  5 inches  or  6 inches  of  loamy 
soil,  and  plant  my  plants  so  that  theirleaves  touch 
the  glass,  but  do  not  cover  them  up  till  I fear  frost. 
I picked  lots  of  flowers  off  my  plants  in  frames 
before  I put  the  lights  on,  but  have  had  none 
lately  ; but  you  cannot  expect  flowers  without 
air  and  light,  and  Violets  want  all  the  air  you 
can  give  them.  Many  are  fearful  to  give  them 
air  in  the  winter,  and  many  neglect  to  loosen 
the  soil  around  them  and  remove  mouldy  leaves. 
You  ought  to  have  lots  of  flowers  by-and-bye. 
I think,  perhaps,  you  do  not  pot  your  Zonal 
and  other  Pelargoniums  hard  enough.  Virgin 
soil  a year  or  more  old,  commonly  called  loam, 
and  a little  bone-dust,  I find  answers  well.  I do 
not  use  anything  else.  They  cannot  be  potted 
too  firmly  to  flower  well.  Stop  early,  but  never 
after  they  show  for  bloom.  I do  not  like  Ferns, 
and  Vines,  and  Pelargoniums  in  the  same  house. 
The  former  seldom  do  well.  Cuttings  want  all 
the  air  they  can  get,  and  your  house  should  be 
opened,  if  only  for  an  hour,  when  it  is  not 
actually  freezing. — R.  C. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS J 

HOLLYHOCKS  TREATED  AS  ANNUALS. 
Those  who  are  fond  of  this  beautiful  and 
noble  flower  may  be  glad  of  a reminder  that  they 
succeed  excellently  when  treated  as  annuals, 
flowering  the  same  season  when  sown  early  in  a 
gentle  warmth,  and  that  now  is  the  time  to 
make  a start — in  fact,  the  sooner  the  seed  is 
sown  the  better.  This  should  be  done  thinly  in 
wide  and  shallow  boxes  or  pans,  well  drained, 
and  filled  with  a mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  sand.  Cover  the  seed  with  J-inch  of  not 
too  finely-sifted  soil ; place  in  a gentle  hot-bed 
or  house  in  which  a temperature  of  about 
60  degs.  is  maintained,  and  keep  barely  moist 
until  the  seedlings  appear ; then  water  more 
f^eel}^  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  have 
formed  one  or  two  proper  leaves  (other  than  the 
cotyledons)  transfer  them  singly  to  small  (3-inch) 
pots,  or  else  prick  them  out  into  other  boxes  of 
good  rich  soil.  Grow  them  on  in  a genial 
atmosphere,  with  a rather  liberal  allowance  of 
moisture,  both  at  the  root  and  in  the  air,  and 
when  fit  give  them  a shift  into  5-inch  or  6-inch 
pots,  and  when  established  in  these  gradually 
inure  them  to  full  exposure.  In  April  prepare 
places  or  a bed  for  them  by  digging  it  two  or 
three  spades’  deep,  working  in  plenty  of  good 
half-decayed  manure,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants 
are  fit  and  the  weather  favourable  plant  them 
out.  Give  them  a canful  of  liquid-manure  now 
and  then,  and  by  the  autumn  they  will  bloom 
beautifully.  Delphiniums,  herbaceous  Pyre- 
thrums,  Aquilegias,  and  some  others  may  be 
managed  capitally  in  the  same  way. 

B.  C.  R. 

2958  —Moving  Carnations  and  Pansies.— 
Carnations  and  Pansies  will  move  very  well  in  March,  if 
lifted  carefully  and  well  attended  to  afterwards. —E.  H. 

Certainly.  The  plants  would  move  right  enough 

in  March.  Choose  mild,  open  weather,  and  move  them, 
as  far  as  possible,  with  plenty  of  earth  round  the  roots, 
and  they  will  take  no  harm,  and  feel  the  check  very  little. 
— B.  C.  B. 


ANGELS’  TEARS  (NARCISSUS  TRIAN- 
DRUS  VAR.). 

This  is  a charming  little  group  of  Daffodils,  and 
named  the  “triandrus,”  or  the  Cyclamen- 
flowered  Daffodil.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
obvious,  the  flower  having  much  the  character 
of  a Cyclamen  by  reason  of  the  reflexed  seg- 
ments, hence  the  variety  figured  has  been  called 
“reflexus  ;”but  triandrus  will  cover  all  distinc- 
tions. The  true  calathinus  is  very  rare,  but  its 
large  pure-white  flowers  are  sure  to  gain  admi- 
ration. The  bulbs  are  quoted  in  one  catalogue 
at  7s.  6d.  each,  so  that  its  price  places  it  beyond 
the  amateur  with  a none  too  full  purse.  Albus 
is  white,  the  flowers  varying  in  size,  and  the 
segments  are  reflexed  gracefully.  This  is 
cheaper  and,  together  with  nyclamineus,  are  two 
of  the  prettiest  of  the  smaller-flowered  Narcissi. 
All  of  the  above  mentioned  really  want  to  be 


Flower  of  Narcissus  calathinus  var.  reflexus. 


grown  in  pots  or  to  form  clumps  on  the  rockery  ; 
but  the  rich  yellow  cyclamineus  may  be  natura- 
lised in  two  years,  requiring  a well-drained, 
light,  and  loamy  soil.  All  are  rather  difficult 
to  manage,  but  give  pleasure  when  they  can  be 
grown  successfully.  C.  E. 
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2888.— Michauxia  campanuloides. — 

This  plant  is  a native  of  the  Levant,  and  although 
introduced  into  this  country  as  far  back  as  1787, 
it  is  by  no  means  common  in  gardens.  It  was 
named  after  Michaux,  a French  botanist.  It  is 
a hardy  biennial,  easy  to  grow,  and  when  in 
flower  is  an  exceedingly  striking  plant.  If 
“Snapdragon”  cultivates  it,  and  does  it  well, 
it  will,  when  in  flower,  create  quite  a sensation 
among  his  gardening  friends.  If  he  can  obtain 
a strong  plant  in  spring,  he  might  be  successful 
in  flowering  it  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
or  early  autumn.  It  is  a plant,  however,  that 
few  nurserymen  keep  in  stock,  and  he  may  ex- 
perience a difficulty,  and  perhaps  not  succeed  in 
obtaining  a plant  of  it.  In  this  case  he  had 
better  procure  seed  and  sow  it  next  June  or 
Jcly,  pricking  the  plants  out  when  large  enough 
into  a bed  of  nice  light  soil  upon  a warm,  sunny 
border.  In  autumn  the  seedlings  should  be  trans- 
planted to  the  position  where  they  are  to  flower’. 
This  should  be  a warm  one,  and  the  soil  an  open 
sandy  loam,  moderately  enriched.  The  flower- 
spike  will  begin  toappear  in  June;  butit  is  during 
July  and  August  that  the  plant  is  in  full  beauty, 
ihe  height  of  the  spike  will  depend  upon  the 
good  culture  the  plant  receives,  as  it  varies  from 
3 feet  to  8 feet  in  height,  and  has  horizontal 
branches,  arranged  candelabra  fashion,  and 
clothed  with  large,  mauve-white,  purple-tinted 
flowers.  I had  not  seen  the  plant  for  twelve 
years  until  last  year,  when  I had  a group  in 
flower  of  plants  raised  the  previous  season. 
They  were  greatly  admired,  and  some  thought 
it  was  a new  plant,  instead  of  being  what  it  is 
—something  old,  but  good  ; neglected,  and 
almost  forgotten.  I might  suggest  to  “ Snap- 
dragon that,  the  plant  being  a biennial,  he 
should  raise  a batch  each  year  from  seed,  as  I 
feel  sure,  when  once  he  has  seen  its  beauty,  he 
will  want  it  annually.  Moreover,  this  is  the 
cheapest  way  in  the  end,  as  from  a packet  of 
seed,  costing  but  a few  pence,  a score  or  two  of 
plants  may  be  obtained.  Sometimes  they  flower 
the  second,  or  even  the  third  time  in  the  suc- 
ceeding years  ; but  they  cannot  be  relied  upon, 
and  sometimes  weak  plants  do  not  flower  at  all 
until  the  third  year.  These  are  exceptions, 
however,  as  under  a general  course  of  proper 
treatment  the  plant  is  a striking  hardy  biennial. 
Should  “ Snapdragon  ” be  unable  to  obtain  seedj 
as  it  is  not  permissible  in  these  columns,  and 
would  be  generally  unfair  to  recommend  vendors 
of  things,  ic  he  applies  to  me  throiio'h  the 
medium  of  the  Editor  of  this  paper,°I  will 
inform  him  where  he  can  obtain  it. A.  H. 

2953.  —Making  a lawn-tennis  ground. 

—If  the  ground  is  fairly  level  a couple  of  drains 
cut  through  its  length,  3 feet  deep,  with  a foot 
of  rubble  placed  over  the  pipes,  will  lay  it 
thoroughly  dry,  and  this,  to  a certain  extent, 
will  alter  the  character  of  the  herbage.  Then 
dressing,  mix  1 cwt.  of°boue-meai 
With  —0  bushels  of  wood-ashes,  or  fine-sifted 
soil  will  do,  and  spread  it  evenly  over  the  site 
of  the  tennis-ground.  Rake  it  in,  and  use  the 
roller  as  often  as  possible  for  the  next  three 
months  j mow  it  with  the  scythe  once  or  twice 
early  in  April,  and  then  put  on  the  machine 
once  a week,  and  there  will  soon  be  a good  lawn. 

If  the  ground  is  uneven  the  unequalness  must 
be  removed  and  the  turf  laid  down  again,  though 
necessary  to  take  all  the  turf  up. 
Ihe  bone-meal  and  the  roller  and  machine 
will  soon  make  a sure  lawn.— E.  H. 

- ^he  ground  is  soft  and  rough  it  may 
be  got  into  condition  by  frequent  mowing  and 
rolling  in  the  spring.  The  main  question,  how- 
ever,  IS  the  ground  level,  and  is  the  present  turf 
suitable  for  a tennis-ground  ? If  it  is  not  level 
it  must  be  made  so,  and  if  the  present  turf  is 
composed  of  rough  Grass  it  must  be  taken  up, 
and  proper  turf  laid  down,  or  the  space  may  be 
prepared  now,  and  sown  with  Grass-seed  early 
ground  would  naturally  be  damp 
at  this  time  of  year;  you  had  better  give  it  one 
season  s trial  before  you  drain  it. J.  C.  C. 

flowers  for  profit— 

Ihe  following  sell  fairly  well  in  most  market 
towns:  Snowdrops,  Daffodils,  Violets,  Wall- 
flowers, double  scarlet  Anemones,  Carnations  ; 
decided  colours:  white  Pinks,  Tea  Roses, 
Cactus  Dahlias,  Pyrethrums,  Gladioli,  white 
and  yellow  Marguerites.  Large  flowers  sell 
Ta^lv  Sweet  Peas,  annual  and 

early  Chrysanthemums,  Cornflowers,  whit“ 
Asters,  white  Lilies,  &c.  Something  may 


be  done  with  flower -roots,  such  as  Pansies, 
Violas,  Daisies,  Pinks,  Carnations,  Sweet  Wil- 
liams, Canterbury  Bells,  Forget-me-Nots,  Wall- 
flowers, &c. — E.  H. 

I live  in  the  midst  of  market-gar- 
deners, and  I find  the  flowers  they  depend  most 
upon  are  Roses  and  white  Pinks.  I would  also 
grow  Carnations,  of  the  more  hardy,  self- 
coloured  kinds.  Pansies  and  Daisies  are  sent  up 
in  the  form  of  flowering  plants.  I would  also 
raise  Strawberry  and  Lettuce-plants,  these  are 
sometimes  more  profitable  than  flowers.  The 
growers  are  substituting  the  better  Tea-scented 
and  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  for  a common, 
pale-pink,  nameless  variety  they  used  to  grow 
almost  entirely. — J.  D.  E. 

To  give  a reliable  answer  to  this  question, 

one  would  require  to  know  at  what  part  of  the 
season  there  is  the  most  demand.  In  a general 
way  there  is  very  little  demand  in  country  towns 
for  flowers  after  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end 
of  October.  In  the  early  spring  Daffodils,  Wind- 
flowers (Anemones),  Wallflowers,  Violets,  For- 
get-me-nots, and  Polyanthuses  sell  fairly  well ; 
and  during  the  summer  self-coloured  Carnations 
sometimes  meet  with  a ready  sale.  Chrysan- 
themums from  the  open-air  in  the  autumn  can 
only  be  disposed  of  at  a price  which  is  often  dis 
appointingly  low. — J.  C.  C. 

2959.— Spring  and  summer  flower 
gardening. — A good  deal  may  be  done  with 
seeds  sown  now  and  onwards  through  the  sprin 
in  heat.  Among  other  things.  Pansies  and 
Violets  raised  from  seeds  are  very  vigorous  and 
flower  freely  all  summer.  Antirrhinums  and 
Pentstemons,  again,  raised  early  are  very  useful 
for  making  a good  show  in  summer.  And  what 
a lot  can  be  done  with  a packet  of  simple  Dahlias 
if  irom  a good  strain.  These  want  starting 
early  to  get  the  plants  strong  enoiigh  to  go  out 
at  end  of  May.  Then,  by-and-bye,  hardy  annuals 
may  be  sown,  a list  of  suitable  kinds  being  given 
•“  this  week’s  issue.  And  about  the  end  of 


March  sow  Stocks,  Asters,  double  Zinnias. 
Chinese  Pinks,  and  Phlox  Drummond i in  heat. 
There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  having  a gay  garden 
at  a small  expense. — E.  II. 

2901.— Flowers  for  a border.— There 
plenty  of  things  suitable,  both  hardy 


are 


and  tender,  annuals  and  perennials.  Among 
hardy  things  there  are  Phloxes,  Pyrethums, 
Delphiniums,  Canterbury  Bells,  Columbines, 
Foxgloves,  Sweet  Williams,  Pentstemons, 
Antirrhinums,  Carnations,  Pinks,  &c.  Then,  if 
annual  flowers  were  more  esteemed,  and  they 
would  also  be  cheaper,  the  border  might  be 
planted  in  something  like  the  following  order  : 
Patches  of  Sweet  Peas,  say  0 feet  apart,  next  to 
the  Dahlias,  and  not  too  near.  Between  the 
Sweet  Peas  sow  rather  large  patches  of  Shirley 
Poppies,  and  between  Cornflowers.  Next  might 
come  a row  of  White  Victoria  Aster,  in  batches 
of  threes.  Then  a row  of  patches  of  Calliopsis 
Drummondi,  Branching  Larkspur,  and  Scarlet 
Linum.  Next  a broadish  band  of  Machet,  or 
some  other  rather  strong-growing  Mignonette. 
Then  a row  of  patches  of  three  of  dwarf  Ten 
Week  Stocks.  Perhaps  the  border  might  be 
too  full  with  the  Stocks,  though  they  are  so 
sweet,  and  the  blending  of  the  perfume  of 
Stocks,  Sweet  Peas,  and  Mignonette  would  be 
delightful.  — E.  H. 

In  a border  7 feet  wide  you  have  ample 

space  to  have  a grand  display  of  hardy  flowers 
without  going  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
filling  it  every  year  with  tender  plants.  Six 
feet  from  the  front  have  a back  row,  consisting 
of  Hollyhocks,  double  Delphiniums,  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  perennial  Phloxes,  and  other  tall-grow- 
ing herbaceous  plants,  with  single  Dahlias  be- 
tween them.  Three  feet  from  the  front  you  may 
have  another  row  of  plants,  which  may  consist  of 
Lilium  candidum.  Crown  Imperials,  Gladiolus 
gandavensis,  Preonies,  Antirrhinums,  Veronicas, 
early- flowering  and  annual  Chrysanthemums, 
Campanula  pyramidalis,  Aquilegias,  Scarlet 
Lychnis,  and  other  tall  - growing,  hardy 
annuals.  In  the  front  row  you  may  have 
Gaillardias,  Sweet  Williams,  Carnations,  Pinks, 
Iberis,  tufted  Pansies,  CEnothera  macrocarpa, 
Stocks,  German  Asters,  and  any  other  hardy 
annuals  that  you  might  fancy.  With  such  an 
arrangement  as  this  you  would  secure  a beautiful 
border  of  flowers  that  would  be  interesting  from 
early  spring  until  the  autumn,  while,  except 
a few  seeds,  the  first  expense  would  be  all  that 
is  necessary  to  keep  it  in  order.— J.  C.  C. 


2981.— Gladioli  for  show. — You  planted 
your  Gladioli  bulbs  too  late  last  season.  If  the 
weather  is  open  and  the  soil  fairly  dry,  the  first 
week  in  March  is  not  too  early.  You  must, 
however,  bear  in  mind  that  the  Gladioli  are  more 
influenced  by  the  weather  than  many  other  sub- 
jects ; but,  however  favourable  the  summer  may 
be,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  in  bloom  before  the 
first  or  second  week  in  August,  so  that  early 
planting  is  a necessity.  Seventeen  bulbs  is  a 
small  number  to  depend  on,  even  if  you  only 
want  six  spikes.  You  had  better  increase  j’our 
stock  to  twice  the  number.  Avoid  the  use  of 

fresh  manure  in  the  soil  about  the  roots 

J.  C.  C. 


The  11th  of  April  was  too  late  to  plant 

Uiem.  They  may  be  planted  out  the  first  week 
in  March  or  at  any  time  near  that  when  the 
ground  is  in  good  condition.  The  spikes  do 
not  conie  into  flower  at  one  time,  and  in  order 
to  exhibit  well  on  a certain  date  it  will  bo 
necessary  to  grow  more  than  twenty  -five  varieties. 
A hundred  bulbs  would  be  necessary,  but  the 
number  of  varieties  may  be  confined  to  twenty- 
five.  They  like  deep,  good  soil,  and  the  manure 
should  be  trenched  into  it  in  the  autumn,  as  I 
find  manure,  near  the  roots,  freshly  applied,  is 
injurious.  Save  seeds  fiom  the  best  varieties, 
and  raise  seedling.  If  seeds  had  been  saved  last 
autumn,  and  sown  in  the  present  spring,  they 
would  be  strong  enough  to  produce  exhibition 
spikes  in  1892.  Many  of  them  would  be  of  as 
good  quality  or  even  better  tlian  the  parents 
from  which  the  seeds  were  saved.  As  an 
ordinary  frame  is  available  this  ought  to  be 
utilised  to  sow  the  seeds  in,  but  it  ought  to  be 
placed  over  a gentle  hot-bed.  I sow  about  fifty 
seeds  in  a 7-inch  pot ; seeds  that  do  not  look 
perfect  are  thrown  in  with  them  but  not 
counted.  They  vegetate  over  a hot-bed  in  two 
weeks,  and  the  plants  remain  in  the  same 
pots  all  the  summer  and  iiutumn.  The  bulbs 
will  not  be  large,  but  they  will  all  flowerstrongly 
next  season. — J.  D.  E. 


2949.— Michauxia  campanuloicle.q, 

&C. — Tridax  bicolor  rosea  is  a Mexican  annual, 
which  grows  about  11  feet  high,  has  Daisy-like 
flowers,  with  rosy  petals  and  yellow  discs.  It 
should  be  treated  as  an  ordinary  annual,  and, 
of  course,  will  flower  the  same  year.  Michauxia 
campanuloides,  what  it  is  like  and  how  to  grow 
it,  has  been  writteir  upon  by  me  in  answer  to 
another  querist  (2888),  and  if  “Amateur”  reads 
his  Gardening  carefully  he  will  see  what  is 
said  by  me  about  that  plant  on  this  page. — 
A.  H. 


2D51.— Plants  of  Honesty  dying. —Give  the 
ground  a liberal  dressing  of  lime  aud  soot;  this,  if  any- 
thing, will  effect  a cure.— B.  C.  R. 

2875.  — Best  twelve  Dahlias. —“E. 
Glover  ” asks  for  the  names  of  the  best  twelve 
Dahlias,  but  does  not  mention  which  class,  so  I 
give  the  names  of  what  I think  are  the  best 
twelve  show  varieties : Acme  of  Perfection,  Earl 
of  Ravensworbh,  George  Barnes  (self),  James 
Cocker,  James  Vick,  John  Standish,  John 
Henshaw,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
R.  T.  Rawlings,  Walter,  and  Walter  H.  Wil- 
liams.— N.  X.  W. 


2919.— Town  gardening.- 1 sympathise 
much  with  “ F.  T.  Poulson  ” in  his  efforts  to 
raise  a few  beautiful  flowers  under  the  disad- 
vantages of  limited  time  and  an  unfavourable 
atmosphere.  I think  all  the  Primulas  mentioned 
would  succeed,  but  am  doubtful  as  to  the  hardi- 
ness of  Vallota  purpurea.  If  these  could  be  re- 
moved to  a warm  window  in  the  dwelling-house 
they  would  winter  well  there  ; in  fact,  they  are 
among  the  best  of  window  plants.  Then  he 
should  add  to  his  list  half-a-dozen  varieties 
of  Primula  Sieboldi,  quite  hardy  and  very 
lovely.  Has  he  ever  tried  Carnations  under 
glass  ? If  not,  he  has  a pleasure  in  store.  A 
dozen  Carnations  (in  large  pots  and  good  loamy 
soil)  will  thrive  well,  and  be  a relief  to  the 
Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias.  If  he  can  get  a 
packet  of  good  seed  and  raise  his  own  seedlings 
he  will  find  an  additional  interest  in  them.  It 
is  a mistake  to  wet  the  leaves  of  powdered 
Auriculas  or  Primulas.  It  would  be  better  to 
leave  them  alone.  I think  he  would  find  great 
pleasure  in  a few  pots  of  Narcissus  obvallaris  or 
rugilobus  among  his  spring  bulbs.  Their  forms 
are  very  graceful,  and  they  are  not  expensive, — 
Lincolnshire  Rector. 
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FRUIT. 

PEAR  MARIE  LOUISE  D’UCCLE. 

This  is  a very  handsome  and  most  excellent 
Pear,  and  worthy  of  general  cultivation.  Marie 
Louise  d’Uccle  was  raised  by  a M.  Gambier  of 
Uccle,  a small  village  near  Brussels,  in  1840,  and 
it  was  introduced  into  England  some  fifteen  years 
later,  and  for  the  time  has  made  more  than  ave- 
rage progress.  The  fruit,  which  in  some  respects 
takes  the  character  of  its  parent,  the  well-known 
Marie  Louise,  is  rather  large,  pyriform,  and 
marked  with  the  pale  cinnamon-coloured  dots  so 
plentiful  on  Marie  Louise  gathered  from  bush  or 
standard.  Stalk  an  inch  long,  stout,  incurved, 
and  inserted  on  the  end  of  the  fruit  by  the  side 
of  a fleshy  lip,  a characteristic  unfortunately 
not  shown  in  the  engraving.  Eye  large  and 
open,  with  long  leafy  segments  set  in  a deep 
depression.  Flesh  fine  grained,  buttery,  and 
melting,  but  as  grown  here  (in  Herefordshire) 
on  a wall  not  so  rich  as  that  of  the  parent.  As 
a counterpoise  to  this,  the  tree  grows  more  freely 
on  the  Quince  stock,  making  a very  handsome 
pyramid,  and  being  less  free-flowering,  is  well 
adapted  for  extension  training  where  flower 
thinning  cannot  be  attempted.  It  is,  moreover, 
very  hardy,  bearing  freely  and  regularly  on  east 
walls,  bushes,  pyramids,  and  standards — so 
freely,  indeed,  that  the  experts  at  the 
great  conference  held  at  Chiswick  in 
1883  very  strongly  recommended  it 
for  market.  Dr.  Ball  says  it  is  a Pear 
of  the  highest  quality,  ripe  from  the 
middle  of  October  to  the  beginning  of 
November,  and  Mr.  Rivera  in  a lengthy 
description  puts  it  down  as  large, 
melting,  and  rich,  hardy  and  excel- 
lent, succeeding  on  the  Quince,  and 
generally  bearing  when  others  less 
hardy  do  not.  Good  on  a wall  or  as 
an  espalier.  As  a standard  on  the 
Pear  stock  likely  to  be  a useful  market 
Pear  ; therefore  good  for  the  orchard. 

From  these  remarks  and  opinions, 
readers  will  gather  that  the  quality  of 
Marie  Louise  d’Ucole,  although  ex- 
cellent, does  not  quite  equal  that  of  the 
parent,  but  being  so  hardy  and  free  on 
the  Quince  or  Pear,  it  may  succeed 
where  the  free-flowering  Marie  Louise 
fails  or  requires  most  careful  culture 
and  protection.  W. 


2974.  — Apples  and  Pears 
from  pips. — The  trees  that  are 
raised  from  pips  will  not  produce  the 
same  kinds  of  fruit  as  those  from 
which  the  Apples  were  taken.  Some 
may  be  similar,  perhaps  ; but  no  re- 
liance can  be  placed  on  them,  though, 
at  the  same  time,  they  will  he  better 
I than  Crabs  ; and  it  is  possible,  if  the 
‘ Apples  were  good,  that  some  of  the 
! seedlings  may  have  superior  merits, 

! though  the  chances  of  raising  anything  better 
1 than  is  now  in  cultivation  are  very  remote. 

Still,  all  the  new  Apples  have  been 
! raised  in  this  way.  Seedlings  are  a long 
time  before  they  bear  fruit,  and  most 
people  who  raise  seedlings  take  grafts  from 
them,  and  work  them  on  old-established  trees  • 
and  in  this  way  the  time  before  fruiting  is  much 
shortened.  All  the  seedlings  may  be  used  as 
stocks  for  grafting  other  kinds  of  Apples  and 
Pears.  They  are  in  that  condition  what  are 
known  as  free  stocks,  and  are  used  in  English 
nurseries  where  fruit-trees  are  carefully  grown. 
Special  kinds  of  Apple-pips  are  selected  for 
stocks.  For  instance,  the  seedlings  from  the 
Nonsuch  Apple  are  largely  used  for  stocks  be- 
t cause  of  their  fibrous,  rooty  character,  thus  being 
^ specially  adapted  for  border  culture.  February 
is  a good  month  for  planting  the  pips.  If  you 
have  only  a few,  plant  in  pots  or  boxes,  and 
when  the  plants  are  strong  plant  in  nursery 
rows  in  the  garden. — E.  H. 

You  cannot  depend  on  Apples  or  Pears 
reproducing  themselves  true  from  seed.  The 
chances  are  that  they  will  not  do  so.  If  you 
are  simply  doing  it  for  amusement  you  may 
raise  the  plants  and  wait  for  results,  or  you  may 
bud  or  graft  the  stocks  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough.  Y ou  had  better  sow  the  seeds  at  once 
in  a deep  pan  or  box  and  allow  the  young  plants 
to  remain  in  it  one  year.  They  may  then  be 


planted  out  in  good  soil.  Some  plants  tliat  I 
raised  from  pips  sown  last  year  at  this  time  are 
now  2 feet  high,  and  some  only  a few  inches. 
If  you  decide  on  fruiting  the  seedlings  without 
grafting  them,  you  had  better  lift  them  at  the 
end  of  October  every  second  year  and  replant 
them  again.  Such  treatment  will  check  vigorous 
growth,  and  at  the  same  time  promote  fruitful- 
ness.— J.  C.  C. 

2981.— Pruning  Apricots.— I am  now 
pruning  and  nailing  my  Apricot-trees,  but  I also 
do  it  at  any  time  in  the  winter,  but  not  in  frosty 
weather.  Most  of  the  pruning  is  done  in 
summer.  I cut  off  all  the  young  wood  not 
needed,  and  nail  in  such  as  is  required ; this  is 
done  in  order  to  allow  the  sun  to  get  at  the 
fruit  to  ripen  it.  I never  protect  the  trees 
when  in  blossom,  and  seldom  fail  to  obtain  a 
good  crop.  Much  depends  upon  the  young  wood 
being  well  ripened  the  previous  year.  One  of 
our  best  gardeners  stated  that  a well-drained 
border  was  better  for  obtaining  a crop  of  Apricots 
than  protecting  the  blossoms  in  the  spring.  I 
have  followed  that  advice  for  a quarter  of  a 
century,  and  believe  thoroughly  in  it.  Why 
not  follow  the  advice  of  a friend  who  has  excel- 
lent crops  without  covering  ? — J.  D.  E. 

2983.— Growing  Vines  and  Peaches 
in  the  same  house. — You  are  not  likely  to 


succeed  in  growing  Lady  Downe’s  Seedling 
Grape  in  the  same  house  as  you  grow  Peaches 
in.  You  may,  however,  succeed  with  Black 
Hamburgh  or  Alicante  by  planting  in  the  way 
you  suggest.  If  you  retain  one  plant  of  Lady 
Downe’s  I do  not  advise  you  to  move  the  other. 
Better  plant  a young  cane  by  the  side  of  the 
old  one,  or  take  up  another  rod  from  the 
existing  cane.  Two  good  Peaches  are  Early 
Gross  Mignonne  and  Royal  Hative.  The  best 
Nectarine  for  your  purpose  is  Elruge. — J.  C.  C. 

2962  —Removing  old  fruit-trees.— It  all  depends 
upon  the  condition  of  the  trees,  and  the  character  of  the 
soil.  I saw  a neighbour  removing,  some  old  fruit-trees  a 
year  ago  last  winter  that  I certainly  should  have  con- 
demned ; but  I have  looked  at  them  since  and  they  appear 
to  be  doing  well.  Therefore,  it  is  not  wise  to  be  dog- 
matical ; but,  as  a rule,  it  does  not  pay  to  move  old  trees. 
— E.  H. 

I should  say  most  decidedly  that  it  would  not  pay 

to  remove  such  old  trees,  and  advise  “ 0.  N.  P.”  not  to 
attempt  it.— B.  C.  R. 

The  answer  to  this  question  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  age  of  the  trees.  If  they  have 
stood  many  years  without  being  disturbed  at 
the  roots  in  any  way  they  will  not  pay  for 
moving.  You  will  do  better  by  planting  young 
trees.  The  cost  of  removing  the  old  ones  will 
purchase  several  young  ones.  If  you  pay  about 
2s.  fid.  each  for  bush-trees  of  such  sorts  as  Lord 
Suffield,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Prince  Albert, 
Rymer,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Hawthornden,  and 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  you  will  get  trees  large 


enough  to  bear  a very  respectable  crop  of  fruit 
in  two  years,  besides  the  advantage  of  starting 
with  young  trees. — J.  C.  C. 

2897.— Rabbits  gnawing  the  bark  of 
Apple-trees.  — If  “W.  A.  C.”  mix  well 
the  following  he  will  find  it  will  do  his  trees  a 
deal  of  good  : Take  as  much  fresh  cow-manure 
and  lime  mixed,  with  about  one  quarter  pound 
of  Gishurst  compound,  as  will  dress  the  trees 
well,  make  it  into  a thick  paint,  and  give  them 
a good  coating  up  the  stems.  I had  several 
Wellington  Apple-trees  gnawed  very  badly  by 
some  rams  that  were  turned  in  the  orchard,  and 
when  I found  it  out  I thought  the  trees  would  die, 
as  they  were  barked  all  round  ; but  by  putting 
the  mixture  as  above  to  them  I was  glad  to 
see  this  year  that  I had  a much  finer  lot  of 
Apples  from  these  trees  than  I had  had  for 
years.  The  fruit  gathered  from  these  trees 
will  keep  well,  from  what  I can  see,  till  April 
and  May,  and  as  Apples  are  scarce  this  winter 
I consider  the  remedy  a good  one. — J.  H. 

2964. —Apple  and.  Pear  trees.— It  is 
difficult  to  give  advice  upon  Apple  and  Pear- 
trees  without  seeing  them  or  knowing  more 
about  them  than  can  be  conveyed  in  a short 
paragraph.  The  fact  that  they  did  not  bear 
much  fruit  last  year  should  not  be  made  too 
much  of,  as  many  trees  were  fruitless  last  year. 

If  they  do  not  bear  after  the  dry 
autumn  and  the  thorough  rest  they 
have  had  this  winter,  I should  cer- 
tainly want  to  overhaul  them  and  see 
what  change  could  be  made  possible. 
As  they  were  not  pruned  last  year  a 
little  thinning  may  be  advisable  if  the 
branches  are  very  much  crowded  ; but 
it  is  so  easy  to  make  mistakes  in  cut- 
ting branches  out  of  old  Apple  and 
Pear-trees  that  whatever  is  done  should 
be  after  careful  thought.  A good  dust- 
ing with  freshly-slacked  lime  some 
damp  morning  would  cleanse  the  bark 
and  be  a check  upon  insect  life  and 
benefit  the  root  action  when  it  reached 
the  roots.— E.  H. 

The  trees  may  want  pruning 

to  the  extent  of  thinning  the  branches 
out  and  cutting  back  the  young 
growths  a little.  Light  sandy  soil  is 
the  worst  for  such  trees.  They  may 
be  growing  too  strong  from  over- 
manuring. If  this  is  so  do  not  give 
any  this  year  ; it  is  not  good  manage- 
ment to  dig  in  a lot  of  manure  amongst 
the  roots  of  vigorous  trees.  Thin  out  the 
wood,  if  this  is  necessary,  and  cut 
back  the  young  growths  but  very 
little ; and  if  they  have  not  formed 
blossom  buds  this  year,  they  will  do 
so  next. — J.  D.  E. 

Rooting  Strawberry  - run- 
ners on  turf. — I am  very  much  in 
favour  of  this  operation,  and  have 
been  so  for  some  years.  It  is  the 
next  best  way  of  layering  Strawberry-runners 
to  using  pots,  and  if  the  young  plants  are 
intended  for  planting  in  the  open  quarters,  I 
would  rather  have  them  layered  in  turves  than 
pots.  My  mode  of  layering  has  been  to  get 
some  good  fibrous  turves,  from  2 inches  to 

3 inches  thick,  and  cut  these  into  squares  about 

4 inches  in  diameter.  The  man  who  layers  takes 
a number  of  these  in  a basket  with  some  short 
Bracken,  or  wood-pegs,  and  a trowel.  Holes 
are  made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  runners,  so  as  to 
allow  the  turves  to  drop  in  level  with  the 
ground,  and  a runner  is  pegged  on  the  centre  of 
each.  The  turf  is  used  upside  down,  and  as 
there  is  generally  a good  deal  of  foliage  about 
the  Strawberries  at  that  time,  combined  with 
the  plunging  of  the  turf,  it  is  astonishing  how 
little  the  runners  suffer  from  drought.  The 
roots  penetrate  the  turf  in  a very  short  time, 
and  if  the  turves  are  soaked  in  manure-water 
before  being  used,  the  roots  will  quickly  take 
possession  of  them  without  entering  the  sur- 
rounding soil,  and  in  a fortnight  or  so  after 
layering  the  plants  and  turves  become  firmly 
attached.  I never  knew  plants  layered  in  this 
cheap  and  simple  way  fail  to  become  quickly 
established  and  to  do  well  either  in  the  open 
ground  or  in  pots  for  forcing,  because  they  grow 
freely  from  the  first  and  never  seem  to  get 
root-bound,  as  is  the  case  when  layered  in  small 
pots.— J. 


Our  Readers'  Illustrations  : Pear  Marie  Louise  d’Uccle  grown  on  a 
wall.  Engraved  for  Gardenins  Illustrated  from  a photograph  sent 
by  Mr.  J.  MoWalters,  Armagh,  Ireland. 
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INDOOR  PLANTS. 

INDIAN  SHOT  (GANNA). 

The  Ganna  is  a handsome-foliaged  plant,  and 
Very  easy  to  raise  from  seed.  The  more  heat 
there  is  available  the  less  trouble  the  cultivator 
will  have  in  raising  the  plants  and  growing 
them  to  a large  size  the  first  season.  Many 
years  ago,  when  the  Ganna  was  not  so  well 
known  as  it  is  now,  I made  up  a large  hot-bed 
and  placed  a deep,  two-light  frame  upon  it  early 
in  February,  and  by  that  means  raised  a good 
number  of  plants,  large  enough  to  make  a good 
effect,  by  the  first  week  in  June,  when  they 
were  planted  out  in  the  open.  Anyone  requir- 
ing a good  stock  of  plants  cannot  adopt  a better 
plan.  On  a strong  bottom-heat,  such  as  a well- 
made  hot-bed  affords,  the  seed  soon  vegetates, 
although  it  is  so  hard  ; once  the  seedlings  get 
2 inches  or  more  out  of  the  soil  they  grow  rapidly 
under  such  treatment.  The  agreeable  bottom- 
heat  and  steam-laden  atmosphere  just  suits 
them.  I know  I was  surprised  at  the  progress 
they  made  in  a short  time.  In  two  or  three 
weeks  they  filled  4-iuch  pots  full  of  roots,  and 
in  almost  as  short  a lime  filled  others  3 inches 
larger.  Having  to  provide  the  plants  for  a 
special  purpose,  I know  my  treatment  was 
liberal,  by  which  I mean  I kept  the  heat  in  the 
frame  up  by  repeatedly  renewing  the  linings 
and  providing  a rich  soil  for  the  roots.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  a hot-bed  need  not  be 
specially  made  for  them  ; but,  as  I have  already 
said,  the  more  heat  available  the  more  progress 
the  plants  will  make.  In  an  ordinary  stove  or 
an  early  vinery  the  young  plants  will  come  on 
at  a fairly  satisfactory  rate  if  the  seed  is  sown 
by  the  middle  of  February.  Where  there  is  no 
artificial  heat  the  end  of  March  is  soon  enough 
to  sow  the  seed.  If  sown  before  it  will  probably 
perish  for  the  want  of  warmth  to  induce  it  to 
vegetate.  The  Ganna  is  a strong-rooting  plant. 
To  obtain  strong  examples  the  first  year  the 
pots  must  be  fairly  large  and  the  soil  of  a rich 
and  holding  nature.  Young  seedlings  require  a 
moist  and  warm  atmosphere.  J.  G.  G. 


GAPE  GOWSLIPS  ( LAGHENALIAS). 
Some  flowers  of  these  plants  came  to  me  from  a 
“ Yorkshire  Amateur,”  the  spikes  well  packed, 
and  looking  as  fresh  as  when  just  cut.  The 
taste  for  these  Lachenalias  wants  reviving,  for, 
by  reason  of  their  neglect,  we  lose  some  of  the 
prettiest  ornaments  of  the  greenhouse  in  spring, 
while  to  have  the  plants  in  flower  now  they 
require  the  warmth  of  the  stove,  as  they  need 
to  be  forced  to  have  them  at  this  season. 
The  bulbs  should  be  basketed  or  potted — I 
prefer  the  former  plan — about  the  end  of  the 
month  of  June,  and  they  should  be  placed  in  a 
cold  frame.  This  will  cause  them  to  grow 
sturdy  and  dwarf ; but  at  no  season  will  these 
plants  bear  very  strong  heat.  The  soil  should 
consist  of  loam  and  peat,  to  which  may  be  added 
a little  leaf-monld  and  well-decomposed  manure, 
made  tolerably  sandy.  In  the  early  part  of 
November  the  first  batch  should  be  removed  to 
the  stove  by  degrees,  and  these,  if  properly 
cared  for,  are  the  plants  flowering  at  this  season. 
And  they  make  a house  look  cheerful  and  gay, 
whilst  if  they  are  wanted  for  cut  purposes  they 
are  equally  as  effective.  In  fact,  I am  very 
much  in  love  with  these  plants.  They  should 
be  carefully  dried  off,  in  order  to  secure  good 
bulbs  for  another  season.  When  all  the  foliage 
has  decayed  the  plants  should  be  laid  upon  their 
sides,  and  be  kept  quite  dry  and  cool.  I like  them 
to  remain  in  the  soil  until  the  time  of  repotting. 
In  days  gone  by  I used  to  have  a good  lot  of 
these  Lachenalias  ; but  the  only  place  of  late 
years  where  I have  seen  these  plants  well  cared 
for  is  in  the  garden  of  Ganon  Bridges,  at 
Beddington,  in  Surrey.  Of  the  flowers  sent  me 
1,  is  L.  maculata;  2,  L.  pendula  ; and  3,  L. 
luteola.  J.  Jarvis. 


29a5.— Jasmlnum  gracilllmum  in  a conser- 
vatory.— Tne  plant  may  live,  but  it  will  not  be  saiis- 
faotory.  In  a stove  ifis  a beautiful  thing,  and  will  flower 
in^  a comparatively  small  pot,  and  in  such  condition  it 
might  for  a time  be  taken  to  the  conservatory,  or  even  to 
the  room. — E.  H. 

No,  5'ou^  cannot  hope  to  succeed  with  this  plant 

under  the  conditions  you  mention.  It  requires  a warm 
temperature  at  ali  times,  as  it  is  what  is  known  as  a stove 
plan^  You  might  keep  it  alive  during  the  summer,  and 
towards  the  autumn  it  might  flower.  The  chances,  how- 
ever, are  against  you.— J.  C C. 


AGHIMENES  AS  BASKET  PLANTS. 
These,  when  well  grown,  form  really  charming 
objects  for  the  decoration  Of  stove,  greenhouse, 
or  conservatory,  in  which  forms  they  hang  like 
globes  of  flower,  and  if  the  different  colours  be 
mixed  the  effect  is  rendered  far  more  striking. 
On  account  of  their  tops  dying  down  in  autumn 
for  the  needful  resting-period,  they  are  stowed 
away  very  often  to  be  forgotten  and  therefore 
neglected,  by  which  the  beauty  they  are  capable 
of  displaying  in  the  following  summer  is  greatly 
diminished.  They  are  of  a class  of  plants  that 
revel  in  heat,  moisture,  and  shade  when  grow- 
ing, and  if  these  facts,  in  relation  to  their  culti- 
vation, be  attended  to  they  will  well  repay  the 
trouble  bestowed  upon  them.  The 

Main  batch  should  be  placed  in  soil  in  pans 
or  boxes  in  February,  and  these  may  be  set  in 
an  early  vinery  or  warm  greenhouse.  When 
the  young  plants  are  about  2 inches  high  they 
should  then  be  put  into  the  baskets  in  which 
they  are  intended  to  bloom.  The  soil  should 
consist  of  peat  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  parts, 
and,  if  possible,  about  a sixth  part  of  sheep- 
manure,  well  decomposed,  and  enough  silver 
sand  to  give  the  whole  a white  appearance. 
This  will  be  found  to  suit  them  best.  The 
baskets  should  be  previously  well  drained,  as 
this  is  of  great  importance  in  their  successful 
culture.  As  they  require  to  be  watered  copiously, 
they  will  not  do  if  the  water  be  stagnant  about 
their  roots.  When  they  are  making  their  growth 
previous  to  blooming  they  should  be  lightly 
shaded  from  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun.  If 
watered  occasionally  with  weak  liquid-manure 
it  will  greatly  assist  them  in  developing  good 
individual  blooms,  and  also  prolong  their  period 
of  flowering.  When  they  have  finished  bloom- 
ing and  advance  towards  maturity,  and  begin 
to  show  signs  of  decay,  withhold  water,  but  it 
must  be  done  gradually,  so  that  the  tubercles 
do  not  get  starved  before  the  leav'es  have  failed. 
Remove  the  tops  as  soon  as  they  are  quite  dead, 
and  store  the  baskets  containing  the  roots  away 
in  a cool,  dry  place,  where  the  temperattire  will 
not  fall  below  50  degs.  until  the  time  of  starting 
them  again.  In 

Blending  thecolours,  the  following  varieties 
are  found  to  be  very  good  indeed  : A.  longiflora 
mtjor,  longiflora  alba,  and  Aurora  planted  to- 
gether make  a lovely  basket,  so  do  Pink  Perfec- 
tion, grandis,  and  longiflora  albi.  For  speci- 
men baskets  of  one  colour  Gasper  Scintz  and 
White  Margueretta  and  grandiflora  prove  very 
worthy  of  notice.  Other  very  admirable  varieties 
are  rosea,  picta,  multiflora,  Kleei,  and  hirsuta. 
These  are  a few  of  the  finest  coloured  and  largest 
flowered  varieties,  and  if  the  care  necessary  be 
given  to  them  in  the  various  stages  of  their 
growth  greatly  enrich  the  greenhouses  at  a time 
when  most  other  things  are  outside. 

G.  S.  M. 

GOVERING  GLASS-HOUSES. 

The  exceptional  severity  of  the  winter  we 
have  experienced  will,  doubtless,  call  attention 
to  the  value  of  some  kind  of  covering  for  glass- 
houses and  pits,  to  minimise  the  effects  of  the 
cold  air  striking  directly  on  the  glass,  and 
especially  finding  its  way  in  at  the  laps.  In 
this  usually  favoured  locality,  where  it  is  no 
unusual  thing  for  yellow  Galceolarias,  Margue- 
rites, and  similarly  half-hardy  bedding-plants 
to  survive  three  or  four  winters  in  succession, 
we  have  had  the  frost  so  intense  and  continuous 
that  most  of  the  ordinary  appliances  for  saving 
plants  have  proved  useless,  and  nothing  short 
of  good,  strong  boilers  have  been  able  to  keep 
it  at  bay.  But  as  the  very  rarity  of  such  visita- 
tions lulls  us  into  a false  sense  of  security, 
so  many  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  we 
should  never  get  anything  like  the  low  read- 
ings of  the  thermometer  that  have  been  of  almost 
nightly  and,  I might  add,  daily  occurrence,  as 
the  days  have  been  almost  as  cold  as  the  nights, 
and  those  who  have  preserved  their  stock  of 
tender  plants  safely  have,  in  many  cases,  been 
compelled  to  aid  their  heating-apparatus  by  ex- 
ternal or  internal  coverings  of  some  kind.  And 
I have  no  doubt  but  that  if  such  winters  as  this 
are  going  to  follow  each  other,  like  mild  ones 
are  said  to  do,  we  shall  soon  find  external  cover- 
ings becoming  the  rule,  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion, for  it  is  surprising  what  a difference  only 
a thin  roll  of  tiffany,  or  a Russian  mat,  will 
I make  on  the  internal  temperature  of  a glass 
house  or  pit,  where  there  is  any  doubt  about  the 


heat  in  the  pipes  being  able  to  keep  the  frost  at  , 
bay  ; in  fact,  where  anything  like  a high  tempe- 
rature is  necessary,  the  cost  of  an  external  cover- 
ing would  be  saved  in  one  winter  like  this  has 
been  in  the  eoal  bill  alone.  J.  G. , Gosport. 


FORGING  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

I THINK  that  if  a correct  return  could  by  any 
means  be  secured,  we  should  find  that  more 
failures  occur  in  the  forcing  Lily  of  the  Valley 
than  of  any  other  plant— not  that  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  get  to  respond  to  the  exciting  influences 
of  heat  and  moisture,  but  because  too  much  heat 
is  given  to  the  tops  before  the  roots  are  fairly 
started  to  grow  ; and  if  more  use  were  made  of 
bottom-heat  in  the  forcing  of  this  lovely  flower 
we  should  hear  far  less  of  failures.  I need 
hardly  say  that  the  earlier  one  starts  forcing, 
the  greater  the  chances  are  of  failure,  for  after 
February  there  is  little  trouble  about  getting 
good,  fresh  clumps  or  crowns  to  grow  freely 
in  any  way  that  may  be  thought  best,  pro- 
vided they  are  kept  moist,  and  never  allowed 
to  suffer  by  exposure.  But  it  is  in  the 
dullest  and  shortest  days  of  mid-winter  that 
the  failures  occur,  for  if  put  suddenly  into 
a high  temperature,  without  the  necessary 
moist  bottom-heat  to  start  them,  one  looks  in 
vain  for  any  sign  of  flower-spikes,  and  such 
crowns  will  frequently  remain  quite  dormant 
until  after  the  natural  time  for  flowering  out-of- 
doors  ; but  if  they  are  plunged  right  over  the 
crowns  in  a gentle  bottom-heat  and  kept  moist, 
scarcely  a crown  will  fail  to  push  up  a beautiful 
spike  of  flowers.  But  I hear  many  say,  “Oh! 
but  we  have  no  bottom-heat.”  Well,  if  you  have 
any  boiler  for  furnishing  top-heat  there  is  then 
really  no  difficulty  at  all.  Procure  a deep  wide 
box  and  set  it  on  the  boiler  or  over  the  pipes, 
and  in  this  put  Gocoa-nut-fibre  enough  to  cover 
the  pots  over  at  least  1 inch  above  the  tops  of 
the  crowns,  give  a good  soaking  of  tepid- water, 
and  shut  the  lid  down  close.  Repeat  the  water- 
ing once  a week,  and  you  will  soon  find  the 
spikes  of  blooms  and  leaves  pushing  up  strongly, 
when  they  may  safely  be  transferred  to  the 
warmest  house  or  pit  you  have,  and  some  more  ■ 
successional  pots  be  plunged  in  their  place. 

J.  G.,  Hants. 

THE  GHILI  JASMINE  (MANDEVILLA  ^ 
SUAVEOLENS). 

I AM  asked  by  “ Mr.  Growe  ” to  recommend  him  ; 
a climber  for  the  greenhouse.  He  says  it  must 
have  four  qualifications.  1st,  It  must  be  a 
strong  grower,  as  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  it  i 
on  the  high  roof.  2nd,  This  growth  must  be  - j 
able  to  be  pruned  back  hard  in  winter,  for,  ! 
being  an  old-fashioned  house,  without  this  the  j . 
light  would  be  too  much  obscured.  3rd,  It  ' ( 
must  be  free  in  flowering.  4th,  The  flowers  ' \ 
must  be  sweet-scented.  In  this  Jasmine  is  a 
plant  after  your  own  heart,  provided  you  can  do  II 
one  thing  with  it,  and  if  you  cannot  do  this,  { 
take  my  advice  and  do  not  attempt  to  grow  it,  j 
because  failure  will  only  be  the  result,  and  that  ' 
is,  it  must  be  planted  out;  it  will  not  flower  if 
grown  in  a pot.  If  you  have  no  border  in  which  j 
this  plant  can  be  put  you  must  prepare  a large  j 
box  ; but  I should  imagine,  from  what  you  say  j 
about  the  old-fashioned  greenhouse,  you  will  be  I 
able  to  accommodate  it  with  a border.  If  you  1 
have  the  whole  of  the  floor  in  one  border  then  * 
select  one  piece  of  it,  say  about  6 feet  in  length,  ' I 
and  brick  this  off ; first  of  all  securing  a good  i 
outlet  for  the  water,  drain  it  well,  and  upon  the  1 
drainage  put  a layer  of  the  roughest  part  from 
the  soil ; then  put  in  the  soil,  which  should  con-  ! 
sist  of  equal  portions  of  peat  and  loam,  both  I 
nice  and  turfy,  and  the  whole  should  be  broken  1' 
up  with  the  hand  or  chopped  with  the  spade.  I 
Do  not  let  it  be  sifted.  To  this  may  be  I 
added  about  a fourth  part  good  leaf-mould,  and  f 
the  same  quantity  of  sharp  sand.  This  should 
be  thoroughly  incorporated,  the  whole  put  in 
firmly,  and  the  plant  set  out.  It  will  make  a 
superb  climber,  and  the  foliage  will  be  of  a rich  j 
dark-green,  and  the  sweet-scented  flowers  will  1 
be  borne  freely  from  the  month  of  June  till 
October.  In  winter  the  plant  may  be  pruned 
hard  back.  J.  Jarvis. 


2S80.— Field -mice  In  a greenhouse.  — Well 
dust  the  floor  of  the  greenhouse  and  the  pots  and  hox  s 
with  common  black  pepper.  It  will  not  hurt  the  plants,  i 
and  the  mice  will  not  come  near  it.  You  mu  .it  put  I 
enough  to  make  the  greenhouse  smell  strongly  of  it. — 

C.  B.  1 
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2966.— Castor-oil-plants  from  seed.— 

Sow  the  end  of  February  or  early  in  March  in 
the  warm  greenhouse.  I like  to  plant  the  seeds 
singly  in  small  pots,  and  when  the  plants  are  up 
and  require  more  room  shift  into  larger  pots 
and  grow  on  till  the  end  of  May  or  teginning  of 
June,  and  then  plant  out,  as  they  do  better  in 
the  open  air  in  summer.  If  it  is  wished  to  use 
them  in  the  greenhouse  in  winter,  shift  into 
larger  pots,  and  plunge  out  in  the  pots,  lifting 
them  up  again  in  September.  Their  culture  in- 
volves no  difficulties.  Keep  them  in  a sunny 
spot  and  give  plenty  of  water.  Any  good  soil 
will  grow  them  well  enough. — E.  H. 

2973.  — Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums.  — 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  are  evergreen,  and  are 
bestkept  ratherdry  in  winter.  They  may  shortly 
be  repotted,  reducing  the  balls  a little  if  it  can 
be  done  without  injuring  the  roots.  Then  repot 
in  clean,  well-drained  pots  one  size  larger,  if 
they  are  not  already  in  large  pots.  It  will  be 
an  advantage  if  they  can  have  an  increase  of 
temperature,  and  as  soon  as  the  roots  work  into 
the  new  soil  shorten  back  the  long  shoots. 
These  latter  may  be  used  as  cuttings,  and  if 
shifted,  or  when  rooted,  they  also  will  make 
nice  plants— in  some  respects,  perhaps,  better 
than  the  old  ones.  They  bloom  chiefly  on  the 
young  wood. — E.  H. 

You  must  not  shift  the  plants  on  first 

and  cut  them  back  afterwards.  The  pruning 
must  be  done  first,  waiting  until  they  have 
broken  into  fresh  growth  before  repotting.  If 
larger  specimens  are  wanted  they  may  then  be 
placed  in  pots  3 inches  or  4 inches  larger,  and 
the  shoots  tied  out  as  they  grow,  or  they  may 
be  shaken  out  (when  started  again)  and  placed 
in  smaller  pots,  with  a little  fresh  soil,  until 
some  amount  of  growth  has  been  made  ; then 
shift  them  into  the  same  size  as  they  now 
occupy,  using  good  turfy  loam  with  a little 
leaf-mould  or  well-rotted  manure  and  some 
sand.  These  charming  plants  flower  on  the 
young  wood,  the  trusses  being  produced  on  each 
second  or  third  joints.  They  are  evergreen, 
though  they  sometimes  lose  most  of  their  leaves 
when  wintered  in  a low  temperature.  Like 
those  of  the  other  sections,  they  are  the  better 
for  being  kept  moderately  dry  at  the  root  during 
the  winter,  and,  indeed,  the  Ivy  leaved  forms 
will  endure  to  go  without  water  for  longer  than 
those  of  any  of  the  other  sections  without  in- 
jury.— B.  C.  R. 


FINE-LEAVED  STOVE  PLANTS. 

Zebra-plants  (Marantas  or  Calatheas). 
These  are  very  handsome  easily-managed  fine- 
leaved stove  plants,  and  differ  considerably  as 
regards  the  size  to  which  they  grow.  Among 
the  numbers  that  have  been  introduced  of  late 
years,  there  is  to  be  found  great  variety  with 
respect  to  the  marking  of  the  leaves,  some 
having  the  surface  beautifully  variegated  with 
broad  well-defined  blotches,  others  with  deli- 
cate hues  of  distinct  colour  running  through  a I 
considerable  pait  of  their  leaf-blades.  They 
mostly  belong  to  hot  regions,  and,  therefore, 
require  a good  deal  of  warmth.  They  are  not 
so  quickly  propagated  as  plants  that  can  be 
struck  from  cuttings  ; they  are  increased  by 

Division  of  the  crowns  early  in  spring  just 
before  growth  commences  ; the  most  suitable 
plants  for  the  purpose  are  such  as  have  grown 
to  a considerable  size  and  consist  of  numerous 
crowns.  About  the  beginning  of  March  turn 
them  out  of  their  pots,  shake  most  of  the  soil 
away  from  the  roots,  and  disentangle  them  as 
far  as  can  be  done  ; after  that,  with  the  help  of 
a knife,  the  whole  may  be  reduced  to  single 
crowns,  if  desired,  or  they  can  be  simply  divided 
into  two  or  more  pieces,  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire. In  the  latter  case  each  portion  should 
be  placed  in  a pot  that  will  allow  space  enough 
for  the  roots  and  a fair  quantity  of  new  soil. 
If  a total  separation  of  the  crowns  has  been 
effected  each  piece  should  be  put  in  a 5-inch  or 
6-inch  pot,  or  whatever  size  is  found  sufficient 
to  hold  them,  with  as  much  soil  as  seems  requi- 
site for  the  roots  to  ramble  in.  Marantas  like 
a moderately  moist  atmosphere  with  shade 
when  the  sun  gets  powerful,  otherwise  their 
rich  glossy  appearance  will  be  lost.  Sufficient 
water  should  be  given  to  slightly  moisten  the 
new  soil,  and  where  they  have  been  much 
divided  they  should  have  a confined  atmosphere, 
such  as  that  afforded  by  a propagating-frame. 


until  they  root,  and  the  young  buds,  which  will 
break  from  the  crowns  of  the  old  growth,  begin 
to  move  ; after  that,  inure  them  to  the  full  air 
of  the  house. 

After  division  in  this  way  they  should  be 
kept  in  a temperature  of  60  degs.  or  65  degs.  at 
night,  with  a rise  by  day  proportionate  to  the 
state  of  the  weather.  As  the  summer  advances 
they  will  bear  more  warmth,  but  it  is  not  well 
to  keep  them  too  hot,  and  although,  as  already 
stated,  they  will  not  do  with  exposure  to  full 
sunshine,  they  must  not  be  over-much  darkened 
and  kept  too  far  from  the  glass,  or  the  growth 
made  will  be  so  soft  and  tender  as  not  to  stand 
even  for  a short  time  later  on  the  summer  re- 
moval to  a cooler  atmosphere  which  such  plants 
are  often  required  to  bear.  To  still  further  in- 
duce a robust  condition  they  should  have  a 
moderate  quantity  of  air  admitted  for  a time 
each  day  during  the  growing  season,  with  the 
atmosphere  fairly  moist ; they  should  also  at 
that  period  be  syringed  daily.  By  the  beginning 
of  July  those  that  seem  to  require  more  room 
ought  to  have  pots  a little  larger.  They  will 
succeed  in  either  peat  or  loam  ; in  the  latter 
their  leaves  are  often  higher  coloured  than  in 
peat,  ill  which  they  grow  fastest.  In  autumn 


A fine  specimen  of  Zebra-plant  (M.  zebrina). 


discontinue  shading  and  the  use  of  the  syringe, 
and  give  a little  more  air.  A temperature  of 
60  degs.  in  the  night  during  winter  will  suffice. 
All  afterwards  required  is  pot-room  propor- 
tionate to  the  size  to  which  the  plants  are 
wanted  to  grow.  Marantas  are  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  most  insects  that  affect  stove  plants, 
but,  from  the  formation  of  their  leaves,  they 
can  be  easily  cleaned  by  syringing  and  sponging. 
The  following  are 

Distinct  and  beautiful  kinds  : — M.  albo- 
lineata ; A fine  kind  from  Columbia  of  stout 
habit ; ground  colour,  pale  green,  with  narrow, 
distinct  white  lines  running  partly  through  the 
outer  portion  of  the  leaf-blade.  M.  bella ; 
Handsomely  variegated,  with  pale  greyish- 
green  and  dark-green  in  the  way  of  M.  Makoy- 
ana  ; Brazil.  M.  concinna  : Leaves  light  green, 
blotched  with  blackish-green  ; South  America. 
M.  inscripta  : A medium-growing  species.  The 
under-sides  of  the  leaves  are  red,  upper  surface 
clouded  green,  distinctly  barred  with  white  ; 
Brazil.  M.  leopardina  : An  erect-habited  kind 
that  has  medium-sized  leaves,  pale-green,  regu- 
larly barred  with  dark-green  ; Brazil.  M.  leu- 
coneura  Massangeana  : A small-growing  kind  of 
distinct  appearance ; midrib  banded  on  each 
side  with  grey,  lined  and  blotched  with  greyish- 
white  and  reddish-brown  ; Brazil.  M.  Makoy- 
ana  : A dwarf-growing  species,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  of  a greyish-white  ground  colour,  and 
furnished  with  broad,  oblong  blotches  of  bottle- 


green,  with  paler  lines  running  through  them. 
M.  nitens : A handsome  small-growing  species, 
with  bright-green  leaves,  regularly  variegated 
with  conspicuous  dark-coloured  markings;  from 
Brazil.  M.  orbifolia  : This  comes  from  Brazil, 
and  has  very  broad  short  leaves  of  a green 
colour,  with  greyish  oblique  streaks.  M. 
ornata  : A Bornean  species,  with  small,  roundish 
leaves,  distinctly  and  handsomely  variegated. 
M.  pruinata  ; An  elegant  kind  from  Nicaragua, 
with  narrow  leaves  of  a deep-green  shade,  ob- 
liquely ribbed.  M.  pulchella  : A small-growing 
species.  The  leaves  are  short,  of  a bright-green 
colour,  blotched  with  darker-green ; Brazil. 
M.  regalis  : A species  that  attains  a moderate 
size  ; ground  colour  dark  green,  with  handsome 
red  lines.  M.  roseo-lineata : A neat-habited 
kind,  with  glossy-green  leaves,  distinctly  marked 
with  red  ; Columbia.  M.  Seemanni  : A beauti- 
ful bright-green,  velvety-leaved  kind,  with 
whitish  midrib.  Introduced  from  Nicaragua. 
M.  Veitchi : A handsome  species  from  Peru, 
with  large  finely-marked  leaves.  M.  vittata  : 
A strong-growing  species,  with  large,  stout, 
glossy,  pale-green  leaves,  handsomely  variegated 
with  distinct  white  lines.  M.  Warscewiezi  : 
Another  strong-growing  sort,  very  distinctly 
variegated.  A native  of  Central  America.  M. 
zebrina  (here  figured)  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
handsomest  when  well  grown,  and  should  be  in 
every  collection  of  fine-leaved  stove  plants. 

B. 


2971.— Conservatory  arrangement. 

— If  expense  is  no  object,  you  may  have  groups 
of  Camellias  and  Orange-trees  between  the 
windows.  They  will,  however,  require  to  be 
large  plants  to  be  effective.  The  next  best 
plant  for  such  a purpose  that  can  be  obtained 
at  a fairly  cheap  rate,  and  grown  to  a height  of 
5 feet  in  a year  or  two,  is  Caladium  esculeu- 
tum.  This  plant  is  evergreen,  and  produces 
leaves  of  a very  large  size,  with  a tropical  ap- 
pearance. Carinas  will  be  very  useful  for  the 
summer.  These  may  be  grown  to  a large  size 
from  seed  in  two  years  if  you  select  such  vaiie- 
ties  as  Annei  rubra,  gigantea,  and  Bonnetti, 
There  are  also  Tree-Ferns  and  various  Palms 
that  are  suitable  for  such  a purpose.  Amongst 
the  latter  Seaforthia  elcgans  is  equal  to  any  for 
the  purpose  you  require,  and  not  very  expensive 
to  purchase. — J.  C.  C. 

2970.— Oranges  and  Camellias.— If  the 
roots  are  in  bad  condition  top-dressing  will  be 
of  no  use.  Better  ascertain  the  condition  of  the 
roots  first,  and  if  they  are  really  bad  repot,  and 
then  place  them  in  a warm  greenhouse  after  re- 
potting, where  they  can  be  kept  close,  and  well 
syringed  and  shaded  from  bright  sunshine.  I 
should  set  about  the  work  of  renovation  at  once, 
doing  the  Oranges  first  and  leaving  the  Camellias 
a little  longer,  till  the  last  of  the  flowers  are 
fading.  The  trees  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
boxes,  and  as  much  of  the  bad,  sour  soil  removed 
as  possible  without  injuring  the  roots.  Then 
thoroughly  wash  the  tubs  inside,  and  be  careful 
about  the  drainage,  so  that  the  water  may  pass 
away  freely.  Put  some  rough  pieces  of  mellow 
turf  over  the  drainage,  and  then  replace  the 
plants  in  the  tubs  and  fill  in  with  a mixture  of 
mellow  loam  and  leaf-mould  in  about  equal 
parts,  pressing  it  in  firmly.  Be  careful  not  to 
bury  the  collar  of  the  plants,  as  deep  potting  is 
very  injurious  in  the  case  of  hard-wooded  plants. 
When  retubbed  a genial  warmth  to  start  them 
into  growth  is  very  desirable.  I once  saw  a lot 
of  half-starved  Orange-trees  brought  into  a most 
vigorous  condition  by  plunging  them  in  a hot- 
bed made  in  the  centre  of  a large  vinery.  It  is 
wonderful  how  quickly  the  roots  of  Orange-trees 
will  respond  to  a genial  bottom-heat ; but  in  the 
case  of  Camellias  better  not  give  them  bottom- 
heat,  even  if  it  should  be  available  ; but,  in  their 
case,  a little  extra  warmth,  with  a close  at- 
mosphere after  repotting,  will  be  very  advan- 
tageous.— E.  H 

According  to  the  information  given,  the 

trees  must  be  in  a bad  state  at  the  roots,  and 
surface-dressing  would  hide  up,  not  remedy, 
the  evil.  The  soil  in  tubs  becomes  so  solid  in 
the  course  of  years  that  air  cannot  pass  through 
it  freely,  and,  as  a further  aggravation,  the 
drainage  gets  choked  up.  It  would  be  best  to 
turn  the  plants  out  of  the  tubs.  Remove  the 
hard,  solid  soil,  which  will  contain  no  roots. 
The  drainage  will  most  likely  be  full  of  the 
potting-soil.  Remove  the  whole  of  the  crocks 
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and  soil,  reducing  tlie  mass  of  material,  so  that 
they  may  be  replanted  again  in  fresh  fibrous 
loam. — J.  D.  E. 


2969.— Treatment  of  berried  Sola- 

nums — Keep  the  plants  quiet  and  barely 
moist  at  the  I’oots  until  April ; then  cut  out  all 
the  weak  shoots  entirely,  and  shorten  the 
stronger  branches  back  to  2 or  3 inches  of  their 
base.  Still  keep  them  rather  dry  at  the  roots, 
but  sprinkle  them  overhead  on  fine  days,  and 
when  all  danger  of  frost  (inside)  is  gone,  remove 
them  to  the  (cool)  greenhouse,  and  keep  them 
rather  close  and  as  warm  as  you  can.  When 
well  in  growth  again  repot,  using  a size  or  two 
larger  than  before,  and  rub  off  any  superfluous 
shoots.  In  J une,  plunge  the  pots  in  ashes  in  a 
sunny  spot  in  the  open  air,  and  give  plenty  of 
water  and  liquid-manure.  House  them  again 
towards  the  end  of  September.  — B.  C.  R. 


2952  — Frosted  glass  for  a green- 
house.— Those  who  are  anxious  to  grow 
greenhouse  plants  well  must  provide  a light 
canvas  shading,  which  can  be  rolled  up  and'let 
down  at  pleasure.  In  dull,  wet  weather  no 
shading  is  needed.  In  fact,  it  is  only  needed  in 
sunny  weather  from,  say,  nine  in  the  morning 
until  four  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  longest, 
whereas,  if  putty  is  daubed  on  the  glass,  the 
light  is  obscured  at  a time  when  it  is  really 
needful  for  the  healthy,  perfect  development  of 
the  plants,  especially  such  as  Ericas,  &c.,  from 
^e  Cape,  or  New  Holland  plants,  such  as 
Boronias,  Genetyllis,  Dracophyllutn,  &o. 
Plants  like  all  the  light  it  is  possible  to  give 
them  in  this  country,  and  the  effect  of  obscur- 
ing the  light  by  daubing  something  on  the  glass 
is  to  cause  a more  feeble,  less  floriferous  growth. 
— J.  H.  E. 


Putty,  or  anything:  else,  placed  on  glass  to  give  it  a 
frosted  appearance  will  injure  g^rowth  by  drawin«^  it  up 
weakly,  especially  in  winter  and  spring*.  It  wiirnot  do 
80  much  harm  in  summer,  when  the  days  are  lono-er.— 
E,  H.  ® 


2987.— Conservatory  attached  to  a 
dwelling-house. — Although  an  east  aspect 
for  a conservatory  is  not  equal  to  a south,  there 
IS  no  serious  objection  to  it.  The  ordinary  run 
of  plants  cultivated  for  decorating  a conaervaU  ry 
will  do  as  well  in  one  aspect  as  the  other. 
Camellias  and  Ferns,  however,  like  a moderate 
amount  of  shade,  so  that  you  cannot  do  wrong 
in  giving  them  preference  ; but  that  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  deny  yourself  of  other  flowering 
plants.  With  regard  to  the  size  of  the  hot- water 
piping,  that  4 inches  in  diameter  is  the  most 
suitable,  while  the  size  of  the  boiler  must  depend 
on  the  amount  of  pipe  to  be  heated.  You  will 
probably  have  a coil  of  piping  to  heat  the  hall. 
Hoc  that  purpose  2-inch  or  3-inch  pipe  will  be 
best.  Any  experienced  hot-water  engineer  will 
furnish  you  with  designs  for  an  ornamental  coil 
sts«nd  for  the  1ib>11,  and  at  the  same  time  he  will 
be  able  to  tell  you  the  most  suitable  position 
for  it,  and  if  more  than  one  coil  is  necessary.  He 
will  also  then  be  in  a position  to  apportion  the 
size  of  boiler  to  heat  the  whole.  Ho  not  depend 
on  the  advice  and  suggestions  of  a number  of 
people,  but  call  in  an  experienced  man  to  carry 
out  the  work. — J.  C.  C. 


2948.— Uses  of  a small  frame.- The 

best  way  of  temporarily  heating  a small  frame 
for  raising  seedlings  and  striking  cuttings,  is  to 
make  up  a hot-bed  3 feet  to  4 feet  at  back,  and 
2 feet  to  3 feet  at  front,  and  about  a foot  larger 
all  round  than  the  frame.  Equal  parts  of  stable 
manure  and  tree-leaves,  thoroughly  mixed  and 
blended,  make  the  best  hot-bed.  If  stable- 
manure  alone  is  used  it  must  be  turned  andshaken 
out  several  times  with  intervals  of  three  days 
between  to  regulate  the  heating  power,  or  the 
bed  will  be  too  hot  when  first  put  together,  and 
then  rapidly  become  cool.  Build  it  up  fairly 
firm  ; place  on  the  frame,  and  cover  it  with  a 
mat.  As  the  heat  rises,  and  when  the  tem- 
perature has  become  steady  at  75  degs.  to  80 
degs.,  the  seeds  and  cuttings  may  be  trusted 
therein.  If  the  cuttings,  &c. , are  in  pots,  place  a 
layerof  Cocoa-nut-fibre  or  sawdustou  the  manure 
and  plunge  the  pot  in.  Such  a forcing  bed  will 
be  useful  all  through  the  spring  for  many 
things. — E.  H. 


2947.— Growing:  Solanums.— Cuttings 

make  the  best  plants.  Seedlings  are  sometimes 
ihy  in  fruiting  The  sooner  the  cuttings  are 
put  in  now  the  better.  Plunge  the  cuttings  in 
a hot-bed,  if  possible.  Pot  off  as  soon  as  rooted, 
si  ill  keeping  them  in  h^at  till  the  plants  are 
iretty  well  formed,  t'lm  shift  into  48’s,  and 


plunge  in  the  open  air  in  a sunny  position,  keep- 
ing them  well  supplied  with  water.  Syringe 
occasionally  with  soapy  water  to  keep  insects  at 
bay,  and  house  the  middle  of  September. — H.  E. 


SEVERE  WEATHER  VERSUS  INSECT 
PESTS. 

I AM  afraid  “ Mr.  Groom  ” (see  Gardening, 
Jan.  10th,  p.  637),  is  rather  too  sanguine  as  to 
the  detrimental  effects  which  the  late  prolonged 
frost  has  probably  had  on  insect  life.  I very 
much  doubt  if  cold  in  the  winter  time  has  any- 
thing like  the  effect  on  insects  that  most  persons 
attribute  to  it.  Nearly  all  insects  whose  nature 
it  is  to  live  through  the  winter  pass  that  period 
in  a hybernating  condition — that  is,  they,  like 
dormice,  are  in  a torpid  condition,  and  their 
vitality  for  the  time  is  very  low.  Under  these 
conditions  cold  has  a far  less  effect  upon  them 
than  when  they  are  in  full  vigour  and  life.  It  is, 
probably,  the  dampness  which  usually  accom- 
panies cold  at  other  seasons  of  the  year  which  is 
sometimes  more  fatal  than  the  actual  cold  itself. 
Some  insects  are  very  indifferent  to  frost  —for 
instance,  the  grubs  of  the  daddy-long-legs,  and, 
I believe,  the  caterpillars  of  some  moths,  have 
been  frozen  artificially  until  they  became  like 
lumps  of  ice,  and  were  quite  brittle,  so  that 
some  of  them  were  snapped  in  pieces  ; but  the 
others,  on  being  thawed,  came  to  life  again,  and 
seemed  none  the  worse  for  the  treatment.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  a most  beneficial  plan  to  turn  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  in  this  way 
expose  to  the  alternations  of  heat  and  cold, 
which  in  bright  frosty  weather  is  considerable, 
any  insects  which  may  be  sheltering  in  the  soil. 
The  birds,  too,  which  in  severe  weather  have  a 
difficulty  in  procuring  food,  are  then  much  more 
likely  to  find  the  insects  than  in  more  open 
weather.  G.  S.  S. 

GLADIOLUS  CORMS. 

I HAVE  followed  for  several  years  the  course 
that  “Mr.  J,  Sutton”  advises  in  Gardening, 
for  December  6th  last,  p.  551.  I find  it  far  the 
best  plan  to  cut  a good-sized  corm  in  two  just 
before  planting.  This  operation  had  better  be 
performed  with  a very  sharp  knife.  Both  halves 
may  be  planted  immediately  afterwards.  Place 
underneath  and  above  each  half  some  powdered 
charcoal,  mixed  with  silver  sand.  Out  of  many 
hundreds  planted  last  year,  I lost  very  few  in- 
deed, not  more  than  a dozen  in  all  ; and  some  of 
these  failures  were  from  uncut  corms.  Most 
growers,  I should  imagine,  adopt  this  plan,  viz., 
of  cutting  the  corms.  I find  it  noticed  in  the 
Rev.  H.  H.  Dombrain’s  excellent  book,  entitled 
“ The  Gladiolus  ; its  History,  Cultivation,  and 
Exhibition.”  Although  he  had  not  tried  the 
plan  himself  at  the  time  of  writing  (1873),  he 
says  that  “ Mr.  Banks,  wlien  a variety  is  scarce, 
takes  a sharp  knife  and  divides  the  bulb  in  two, 
keeping  one  shoot  to  each  portion,  for,  as  he 
says,  it  sometimes  may  happen  that  one  of  the 
shoots  of  the  bulb,  if  left  entire,  may  not  start, 
and  that  which  does  may  not  throw  up  a good 
spike  ; but  that,  by  thus  separating  them,  he 
ensures  their  starting,  and  he  believes  also  a 
better  spike  of  bloom  than  if  the  bulbs  were  left 
entire.”  “ D.  O.”  (Gardening,  Vol.  V.,  p. 
56)  says  : “ If  on  examination  I find  that  there 
are  two  shoots,  I cut  it  n two,  and  where  the 
variety  is  scarce  this  is  a decided  gain.  I have 
always  found  that  where  this  is  done  the  new 
corm  formed  is  as  large,  if  not  larger,  than  that 

produced  by  those  planted  whole I am 

sure  this  is  helpful  in  another  way.  If  a corm 
has  two  good  eyes,  and  one  of  these  is  in  advance 
in  throwing  up  its  shoots  than  the  other  (as  is 
often  the  case),  it  so  absorbs  the  strength  of  the 
corm  that  either  the  second  bud  remains 
dormant,  or  else  produces  a very  slender  shoot, 
and,  consequently,  a small  corm.”  “ Those  with 

two  strong  eyes  may  be  divided Often 

when  two  stems  are  allowed  to  one  bulb  they 
are  both  too  late  to  bloom.”  (“Harkness, 
Bedale,”  Gardening,  Vol.  VIII.,  p.  84  ) 
“T.  B.”  (Darlington),  in  Gardening,  Vol. 
X. , p.  654,  says  : “The  tallest  and  finest  spikes 
were  from  half-bulbs — a large  bulb  cut  in  two, 
with  an  eye  in  each  half.  These  have  made,  on 
the  whole,  the  best  bulbs.”  From  the  experience 
of  these  growers,  and  from  my  own,  I would 
certainly  advise  all  lovers  of  this  charming 
flower  to  adopt  the  above  mode  of  planting. 

William  W.  Flemyng. 

G'onegam  Rectory,  Portlaw,  Co.  Waterford. 


A PRETTY  ANNUAL-MARTYNIA 
PROBOSCIDEA, 

I recently  received  a pod  of  seed  of  this  plant  in 
a box  of  specimens  sentdown  tome  by  the  Editor. 
It  is  a very  pretty  annual  plant,  that  was  grown 
by  Philip  Miller  as  long  ago  as  1759.  Marty nias 
are  all  annual  plants  of  great  beauty  ; but  they 
are  not  much  seen  in  our  gardens.  This  arises, 
I suppose,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  very  difficulD 
for  us  to  get  ripened  seed  in  this  country.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  in  heat  about  the  middle 
of  March.  Most  of  them  require  the  protection 
of  a frame  or  a greenhouse  to  produce  their 
flowers.  They  succeed  best  in  light  loam  and 
a little  well-decomposed  manure,  made  sandy  ; 
and  the  plants,  when  growing  on,  like  a some- 
what sunny  position.  M.  proboscidea  lias 
flowers  somewhat  like  a large  spotted  Mimulus 
(light-blue,  or  flesh  colour,  variously  spotted), 
and  when  this  becomes  fertilised  the  stigma  of 
the  flower  appears  to  grow,  and  eventually 
becomes  hard,  forming  the  beak  or  proboscis 
from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  which  splits 
in  two,  forming  the  two  long,  curved  horns  to 
the  fruit.  It  is  called  Testa  di  Quaglia  by  the 
Italians.  M.  fragrans  is  another  very  desirable 
plant,  by  some  considered  the  very  best  species, 
on  account  of  the  delicious  perfume  it  emits. 
Its  flowers  are  crimson.  M.  lutea  is  another 
plant,  with  yellow  flowers.  M.  diandra  has 
red  flowers,  and  M.  Craniolaria  has  flowers 
white,  spotted  with  flesh-colour.  They  are  all 
natives  of  warm  parts  of  America  and  Mexico. 

J.  Jarvis. 


GARDENING  ON  A SMALL  SCALE. 

2918. — A “Widow  Lady”  wishes  to  know  how 
a succession  of  flowers  may  be  had  so  as  to  keep 
the  conservatory  gay  through  the  dull  season  ? 
Now,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  small 
conservatory  gay  all  through  the  year,  if  the 
house  has  any  heating  apparatus.  The  gardener 
may  appear  to  be  “ at  sea,”  and,  indeed,  he  is 
only  one  of  many  who  are  so.  He  has  hitherto  had 
every  convenience  to  do  his  work  ; consequently, 
his  abilities  are  never  put  to  the  test  as  to  mau- 
agement,  and  it  is  a critical  period  in  the  liistory 
of  every  young  beginner  when  he  launches  fort  li 
on  his  own  account.  I should  advise  him  to 
adopt  the  precept  given  by  you,  and  persevere. 
Ishould  commence  by  procuring  a good  collection 
of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  which  will  strike  freely 
any  time  after  the  middle  of  February  in  a sunny 
greenhouse.  When  struck  pot  off  into  4-inch 
pots,  and  at  the  end  of  May  stand  them  out-of- 
doors  on  a bed  of  ashes  or  on  pieces  of  slate. 
Put  them  into  5-inch  pots  the  end  of  July,  pinch- 
ing all  bloom  buds  off ; also  stop  any  shoots  that 
‘.nay  require  it  to  keep  the  plants  in  good  form 
until  the  last  week  in  September.  Then  en- 
courage all  bloom  buds,  and  house  them 
where,  with  a little  warmth  in  your  25-feet 
long  greenhouse,  they  will  be  fit  for  the  conser- 
vatory in  a short  time.  Also  a few  plants  of 
Salvia  patens  and  S.  splendens  may  be  struck 
and  brought  on  in  the  same  way.  Primulas 
sown  first  week  in  May  ; Cineratias,  same  date, 
may  be  had  in  bloom  by  the  middle  of  December, 
with  a few  Roman  Hyacinths  prior  to  the  main 
batch  of  Hyacinths.  A few  pots  of  Due  Van 
Thol  and  other  Tulips,  potted  and  started  in 
September,  will  be  ready  by  Christmas  with 
good  attention.  Keep  Genistas  warm,  these 
will  help  much  ; also  Deutzia  gracilis  will  turn 
in  early  in  the  year.  Have  a few  pots  of  Spir®a 
japonica  coming  on  ; also  a clump  or  two  of 
Dielytra  spectabilis.  These  make  pretty  plants 
for  conservatory  decoration  in  late  winter  and 
early  spring  ; and  as  you  say  your  conservatory 
is  a tiny  one,  I think  the  foregoing  instructions 
will  meet  the  case,  if  rightly  managed,  with  a 
few  Ferns  of  different  sorts  M'hich  are  not  diffi- 
cult to  grow  with  Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  other 
flowering  plants,  and  all  do  well ; but  you  must 
give  your  gardener  every  encouragement  by  way 
of  pots,  firing,  and  other  requisites  to  meet 
demands,  and  no  doubt,  after  a time,  results 
will  be  satisfactory. 

J.  H.,  Barnstaple,  North  Devon. 


The  Silvery  Hairbell  (Edraianthus),  of 
which  there  are  now  many  species  in  cultiva- 
tion, have  of  late  years  become  almost  indis- 
pensable for  the  rockery.  They  are  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  dwarf  Campanulas,  and  flower 
with  great  freedom.  E.  dalmaticus,  Pumilio, 
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pumiliorum,  tenuifolius,  graminifoliua,  &c., 
are  all  available  and  sufficiently  distinct  to  be 
included  in  a list  of  choice  alpines.  They  are 
very  easily  managed,  and  when  to  be  had  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  make  a large  group,  will 
form  a striking  feature  all  through  the  summer 
It  seems  almost  impossible  to  increase  them  by 
division  ; at  any  rate,  it  is  a very  dangerous 
proceeding.  Tv/o  years  ago  I was  lucky  enough 
to  procure  a quantity  of  seed,  and  the  seedlings 
are  now  very  strong,  and  have  formed  quite  a 
sheet  of  the  moat  lovely  green. — K. 


BOUSH  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

CUT  FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Sea  Holi  ies  (Eryngiums). 

Thlse  beautiful  plants,  when  at  their  beat  in 
the  garden,  if  grown  in  bold  groups  on  the 


Cut  flowers  o(  Sea  Holly. 

border  or  higher  parts  of  the  rockery,  or  asso- 
ciated with  the  finest  hardy  plants,  give  a pecu- 
liar shade  of  blue  and  distinctness  of  form  no 
other  flowers  can  supply.  However,  here  I wish 
particularly  to  draw  the  attention  of  all  flower 
lovers  to  their  great  beauty  and  adaptability 
for  use  in  rooms  in  a cut  state.  If  they  are  cut 
when  the  first  flowers  are  open  on  the  central 
boss,  and  placed  in  a vase  without  any  water, 
they  endure  fresh  and  effective  as  indoor  orna- 
ments for  weeks,  even  if  not  for  months,  to- 
gether. My  own  experience  is  that  flowers  of 
all  the  Eryngiakeep  best  without  water  in  vases 
or  pots  if  cut  at  the  right  time,  as  above  indi- 
cated. A good  selection  of  kinds  to  grow  would 
1 ( as  follows  : E.  giganteum,  a kind  that  makes 
a splendid  head,  the  large,  even  bracts  forming 
a kind  of  silvery  saucer  to  the  blue  flower-head  ; 
E.  maritimum,  an  excellent  plant  for  a dry  soil ; 
E.  dichromum  has  small  flower-heads  like  the 
free  and  showy  E.  planum,  one  of  the  best  of 
the  Sea  Hollies  ; E.  Bourgati  is  a good  kind,  so 
is  the  dwarf  pumilum,  which  has  very  much 
divided  leaves  and  richly-coloured  bracts  of  a 
deep  pellucid-blue ; E.  Kotschyanum  is  very 
free,  the  flower-stem  and  flowers  deep-blue,  the 
bracts  narrow.  Another  beautiful  kind  is  E. 
amethystinum,  in  which  the  peculiar  metallic 
blue  colouring  is  seen  in  its  fulness.  E.  Oliveri- 
anum  is  a splendid  kind,  as  good  as  any,  of  a 
beautiful  metallic  shade  of  blue.  Bees  are  re- 
markably fond  of  Eryngium-flowers,  and  it  is 
curious  to  see  their  marked  appreciation  of  those 
of  E.  planum.  Apiarians  should  plant  the 
Sea  Hollies  near  the  hives,  as  food  for  the  bees. 
The  chief  object  of  this  note,  however,  as  before 
said,  is  to  call  special  attention  to  their  great 
beauty  used  as  cut  flowers  for  room  decoration. 

B. 


2957.— Perns  for  a room.— Such  a room 
would  be  rather  cold  for  the  majority  of  green- 
house Ferns,  and  in  all  probabily  few  beyond 
such  hardy  and  vigorous  kinds  as  Pteris  cretica 
and  P.  serrulata  would  succeed  to  any  extent. 
These  two,  with  Asplenium  bulbiferum,  Poly- 
stichum  proliferum,  and  one  of  the  many 
ornamental  forms  of  Scolopendrium  vulgare 
(the  Hart’s-tongue  Fern),  and  Blechnum 
Spicant,  or  Asplenium  Trichomanes,  would  form 
a good  selection. — B.  C.  R. 

2946.— Aralia  Sieboldi  as  a house 

plant. — Aralias  are  largely  grown  for  house 
decoration.  The  reason  why  some  fail  with 
them  is  that  they  give  too  much  water.  The  pots 
should  be  well  drained,  and  they  should  be  kept,  I 


especially  in  winter,  on  the  side  of  dryness  at 
the  root.  Another  matter  is  important — do 
not  repot  late  in  summer,  nor  yet  over-pot  at 
any  time.  Sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould  is  the 
best  compost,  and  keep  the  leaves  clean  by 
using  the  sponge  occasionally. — E.  II. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

MISTLETOE-RAISING. 

The  best,  because  most  natural,  way  of  sowing 
Mistletoe  is  to  rub  the  berry  on  the  under-side 
of  the  Apple-bough  until  the  seeds  adhere. 
Then  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  success  that 
the  seed  be  protected  for  a full  year  from  birds. 
The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  take  a narrow 
strip  of  wire-netting  and  coil  it  two  or  three 
times  round  the  bough,  then  envelop  the  whole 
in  muslin,  and  wait  patiently.  After  a twelve- 
month  remove  it  and  see  if  the  seed  looks  well. 
Great  patience  is  needful.  The  berries  want  to 
be  ripe,  end  February  is  the  best  time  to  get 
them.  This  is  the  difficulty.  I never  succeeded 
with  berries  off  the  boughs  purchased  at  Christ- 
mas, though  they  might  be  ripe  then  ; but  if 
any  friend  residing  in  Worcestershire  or  Here- 
fordshire can  be  found  to  pick  and  send  a dozen 
berries  at  the  right  time  that  is  the  most  hopeful 
plan.  But  unless  the  above  precautions  are 
adopted  it  will  be  labour  lost,  for  the  birds  will 
discover  and  destroy  every  single  seed  if  they 
can  get  at  them,  and  this  fact  accounts  for  most 
of  the  failures  in  Mistletoe-raising.  In  the 
Mistletoe  county,  probably,  birds  are  largely 
instrumental  in  causing  the  production  of  the 
plant  by  voiding  the  seeds  upon  the  trees  ; but 
where  a dozen  or  so  of  seeds  are  scattered 
through  a whole  garden  it  is  different,  and  they 
will  certainly  all  be  destroyed  by  the  birds  if 
unprotected.  Lincolnshire  Rector. 


2950.— Transplanting  a Mahonia.— 
Transplant  in  March  or  early  in  April.  Aspect 
is  not  a matter  of  much  importance,  as  it  thrives 
both  in  sun  or  shade,  though  it  produces  its 
flowers  earlier  and  in  more  abundance  where 
the  sun  shines  for  a part  of  the  day.  The 
Mahonia  will  grow  in  any  good  garden  soil,  that 
of  a loamy  nature  not  too  heavy  being  the  most 
suitable. — E.  H. 

I have  transplanted  these  both  in  the 

autumn  and  in  the  early  spring  months  ; but  it 
is  better  to  transplant  them  in  autumn,  say 
about  the  end  of  October  or  early  in  November. 
When  this  cannot  be  done,  I would  take  the 
first  chance  of  fine  weather  after  the  middle  of 
January,  or  they  may  be  planted  as  late  as 
March.  Do  the  work  carefully,  saving  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  fine  fibrous  roots.  Have  the 
hole  ready  for  the  roots  before  the  plants  are 
taken  up  ; and  when  planted,  mulch  over  the 
surface  of  the  roots  with  decayed  manure.  As 
to  the  best  aspect,  the  Mahonia  will  grow  freely 
in  any  aspect ; but  it  flowers  most  freely  in  a 
rather  sunny,  open  position. — J.  D.  E. 

2956.— Planting  Box-edging.— It  is  very  easy  to 
fix  a line  round  a sharp  corner  by  drivinjj  in  a stump  at 
the  exact  point  where  the  two  lines  of  Box  meet.  Or  you 
might  use  two  lines,  and  let  them  out  across  each  other, 
so  as  to  form  a right  angie.  This,  perhaps,  will  be  the 
simplest  and  best  way. — E.  H. 

2894,  2899,  2902. —Growing  Mistletoe. 
— Three  querists  ask  much  the  same  question 
concerning  how  they  can  establish  Mistletoe 
upon  an  Apple-tree,  and  the  best  time  to  at- 
tempt the  operation  ? In  the  first  case,  the 
berries  must  be  ripe  when  gathered,  or  the  seeds 
will  not  grow.  The  berries  of  Mistletoe  cut  for 
Christmas  decoration  are  generally  ripe  enough, 
but  if  they  can  be  left  upon  the  plant  a little 
longer  it  would  be  as  well.  However,  birds  are 
fond  of  them  and  their  seeds,  so  a watchful  eye 
must  be  kept  upon  them.  If  the  berries  to  be 
used  are  those  gathered  from  Mistletoe  cut  at 
Christmas  they  should  be  kept  till  February  or 
March  before  using  them.  If  the  Apple-tree 
upon  which  the  seeds  are  to  be  sown  is  an  aged 
one,  or  the  bark  is  furrowed,  the  seed  of  the 
berries  may  be  rubbed  into  the  crevices  of  the 
bark  on  the  under-sides  of  the  leading  branches. 
The  under-sides  should  be  chosen,  because  then 
birds  cannot  get  at  and  devour  the  berries  before 
they  have  had  a chance  to  grow.  There  is  no 
fear  of  the  berries  falling  out,  as  the  pulp  which 
surrounds  the  seed  is  very  sticky,  and  even 
when  dry  the  seed  is  effectually  glued  to  the 
bark.  Care  must  be  taken  in  rubbing  in  the 


seeds  not  to  injure  them  by  rubbing  too  hard, 
or  they  will  be  destroyed.  With  younger 
Apple-trees,  whose  bark  is  smooth,  a different 
plan  must  be  adopted.  A slit  should  be  cut  in 
the  bark  on  the  under-side  of  the  branch,  as 
would  be  made  for  inserting  a bud — that  is  to 
say,  a perpendicular  and  a horizlontal  one,  re- 
presenting a letter  T>  Gie  bark  being  care- 
fully raised  at  the  angle  of  the  two  incisions, 
the  contents  of  a berry  should  be  gently  squeezed 
into  the  bark,  being  afterwards  tied  back  with 
some  soft  tying  material.  This  might  be  done 
upon  several  branches  to  ensure  the  success  of, 
at  least,  one,  if  not  more,  of  the  attempts. 
What  does  “Walter  E.  King,”  query  2902, 
mean  by  saying  that  the  sort  he  wishes  to  repro- 
duce has  coloured  berries,  and  why  and  where- 
from has  it  to  be  packed  and  sent  by  post? — 
A.  H. 

I cannot  think  that  “ J.  B.  B.”  has  been 

paying  the  attention  to  reading  Garheninc; 
that  he  might  have  done,  otherwise  he  would 
have  seen  this  question  answered  several  times 
I tried  some  Mistletoe-berries  in  1883-4,  by 
slitting  the  bark  of  an  Apple-tree  and  inserting 
the  berry  (which  must  be  ripe).  That  plan 
failed,  and  while  I was  trying  my  experiment 
I saw  an  answer  to  a query  in  Gardening — 
which  proved  successful — that  was,  to  press  the 
berries  against  the  bark  of  the  tree,  underside 
of  branch  ; rub  them  up  and  down  with  the 
thumb  until  they  stick  fast,  which  will  be  done 
quickly  ; then  protect  them  from  the  birds  by 
putting  a piece  of  fine  netting  over  them  ; then 
watch,  and  in  about  seven  or  eight  weeks 
“ J.  B.  B.  ” will  see  his  berries  begin  to  vege- 
tate. Mine  have  grown  about  a foot,  looking 
very  healthy,  but  no  berries  appearing  yet. — 
J.  W.  L.,  South  Devon. 

2960.— Planting  an  Osier-bed.— These  do  betler 
when  they  are  not  constantly  swamped  with  water,  and  if 
this  is  BO,  it  is  better  to  cut  open  surface  drains  a foot  or 
more  deep.  Dig  the  ground  over  and  plant  cuttings. 
They  could  he  bought  alraostanywhere.  The  tall-growing 
kinds  plant  3 feet  apart,  and  the  smallest  type  2 feet. — 
J.  D.  E. 


A BEAUTIFUL  EARLY-FLOWERING 
SHRUB-OSO-BERRY-BUSH  (NUTTALI A 
CERASIFORMIS). 

This  Californian  deciduous  shrub  is  well 
worthy  of  attention  in  the  garden  on  account 
of  its  being  one  of  the  earliest  shrubs  to  flower. 


Flowering-shoot  of  Oso-berry-bush. 


Hardly  before  winter  is  past  its  abundant  droop- 
ing racemes  of  white  flowers  are  produced  (see 
illustration),  and  usually  before  the  new  leaves 
appear.  When  in  bloom  it  bears  a resemblance 
to  the  Flowering  Currant  (Ribes  sanguineum), 
and  is  sometimes  popularly  called  the  Early 
White-flowering  Currant.  When  fully  grown, 
it  makes  a dense,  round-headed  bush  from  6 feet 
to  12  feet  in  height,  and  as  it  grows  anywhere, 
and  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  and  is  thoroughly 
hardy,  it  is  a very  desirable  shrub  for  a garden. 

W. 
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RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Qaestlone.— <2ueri«5  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
GARDENiNQfree  of  chargeif  correspondents/ollow  therules 
here  laid  doion  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  payer  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  oj 
Gardening,  37,  Southampt on-street.  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  miiid  that,  as  G.ardeninq  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  tollowing  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exception  or  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


3 ill.— Lime  refuse  as  manure.— Is  the  lime 
refuse  which  has  been  used  in  the  tannery  of  any  good  for 
manure? — T.  E.  Wood. 

3l12.— Culture  of  the  Potato-Onion.— Would 
Eomtone  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  details  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Potato-Onion,  and  the  time  to  plant?—!.  E. 
Wood. 

3013. — Prolific  Marrow  Pea.— Will  anyone  kindly 
tell  me  the  most  prolido  Marrow  Pea  to  grow?  Rather 
sweet  llavour  preferred,  and  to  grow aboutSfeet high— not 
more. — T.  E.  Wood. 

3014. — Laying  down  a cricket  - ground.— 
Would  someone  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  laying  down  of 
a cricket-ground,  and  also  what  amount  of  apace  I should 
require?— An  Anxious  Enodirer. 

.3015.— Frosted  Potatoes.— W’ill  someone  kindly 
tell  me  it  frosted  Potatoes  answer  tor  planting  ai'ain,  or 
decs  the  sweetness  in  any  way  tffect  the  croppir.g’the 
following  season?—]!.  S.,  UakUunt. 

301u  — Soot-water  for  Perns.— To  a gallon  of 
water,  how  much  snot  is  required  to  improve  the  colour 
of  Maiden-hair  and  other  Fern  fronds,  and  also  how  often 
should  it  be  applied? — E.  S.,  Oakhurst. 

3017  —Furrier's  waste  as  manure.— Will  any- 
one kindly  inform  metlie  manurial  value  of  furrier’s  waste, 
consisting  of  Irimrnings  of  fur  and  skin,  and  what  plants 
It  would  do  for,  and  how  it  should  he  used?— J.  W.  L. 

3 IS.— Double  Primroses.— Will  anyone  kindly 
inf  nil  me  how  to  raise  double  Primroses?  I have  tried 
lor  several  years  from  seed,  hut  have  never  succeeded  in 
getting  a double  one.  Are  they  raised  from  seed  or  not? 
— W.  U. 

3019  —Pruning  a Marechal  Nlel  Rose.-I 
thould  feel  greatly  obliged  if  someone  would  kindly  inform 
me  the  time  and  method  of  pruning  a MaaSehal  Niel  Rove, 
trained  on  a wall  outdoors,  facing  due  south,  in  Kent?— 
Rose. 

3020. — Offsets  on  Auriculas. — I have  a large 
number  of  these  in  my  garden  ; but  the  offsets  have  not 
bean  separated  from  them.  Is  it  safe  to  do  so  now,  or  had 
I better  leave  them  as  they  are  until  next  autumn?— 
Devon. 

3021. — Pot  - roots  of  Dahlias.— Would  someone 
kindly  advise  me  what  would  be  the  best  time  to  start 
them,  and  should  I take  cuttings  ofif  them,  or  plant  the 

whole  roots  out?  I want  to  grow  flowers  for  exhibition. 

A.mateur. 

3022  — The  best  aspect  for  growing  Rhu- 
barb.—I would  be  much  obliged  to  anyone  who  would 
kindly  let  me  know  the  best  aspect  for  growing  Rhubarb  ? 
I have  some  in  a south  border  that  is  not  doing  too  well. 
Would  a shady  aspect  be  better?— Rhubarb. 

3023.— Using  turf.— I am  building  a house  on  a field, 
the  turf  of  which  has  not  been  disturbed  for  j ears.  Would 
it  be  advisable  to  dig  in  the  turf,  or,  as  I want  a lot  of 
material  for  filling  in,  would  it  not  be  well  to  use  it  for 
that,  as  I am  rather  afraid  of  Couch  Grass?— H.  W. 

3024  —Warts  on  the  hands.— Will  someone  oblige 
me  with  a cure  for  warts  on  the  hands,  which  prevent  my 
using  a spade,  they  are  so  painful  ? ■ The  warts  are  while, 
and  have  all  originated  from  one  which  has  been  on  for 
three  years.  I have  tried  caustic  pencils  without  effect 
—Warts. 

3025.— Making  a Pern  wall.— I have  a glass- 
covered  passage  off  ray  study,  northern  aspect,  unheated. 

I am  going  to  put  up  a Fern  wall,  and  would  feel  much 
obliged  if  anyone  will  give  me  a few  hints  as  to  construc- 
tion, materials,  and  Ferns  and  plants  most  suitable?-EN- 
quirer. 

3 126.— Best  Apples  and  Pears  for  standards. 
—Will  someone  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  best  kinds  of 
Apples  for  dessert  and  cooking?  Also  Pears  for  dessert 
and  stewing  ? All  to  be  grown  as  standards.  The  soil  is 
a good,  strong  loam  on  clay,  well  drained.  Locality,  South 
Northamptonshire. — G.  T. 

3027.— Rape-dust  for  liquid-manure.  — Will 
someone  experienced  kindly  tell  me  if  Rape-dust  will  make 
a good  liquid-manure  for  Tuberous  Begonias  and  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  and  if  so,  give  instructions  as  to  mixing 
and  using  it?  Could  I mix  it  in  an  empty  paratfin-oil 
cask?— Lover  of  Begonias. 

3 23.-Heating  a greenhouse  by  oil.— I have  a 
lean-to  house,  16  feet  by  5 feet  0 inches,  and  8 feet  to 
ridge,  which  I should  like  to  heat  with  an  oil-lamp  and 
hot;water  pipes.  Would  anyone  who  has  had  the  ex- 
perience of  heating  such  a house  this  winter  kindly  give 
me  his  experience,  and  with  what  apparatus  ? I should 

like  to  keep  up  a temperature  of  40  degs.  at  nin-ht 

Anxious. 


3029.— cholsya  ternata.— What  is  the  treatmeut 
of  Choisya  ternata  ? I have  a small  plant  from  a cutting 
two  years  ago.  It  is  very  healthy,  about  2 feet  high,  in  a 
5-inoh  pot ; but  it  has  never  bloomed.  Ought  it  to  be  out 
back  and  when?  Any  information  on  the  subiect  will 
much  oblige.— Perplexed  Amateur. 


3030.--Plant3  for  an  edging.— I have  but  lately 
come  into  possesvion  of  a small  piece  of  ground,  which  I 
propose  to  devote  to  flowers.  I have  some  seeds  of  trailers 
(Ice-pUnt  and  Mesemhrj  anthemum).  Would  these  be  at 
all  suitable  for  an  edging,  such  as  is  suggested  in  G irden- 
ING,  Jan.  17th,  page  045  ?—F.  J.  F.  E. 


^31.— Making  a hot-bed.— Would  someone  kindly 
inform  nii  how  to  make  a hot-bed  to  grow  Asters,  Stocks, 

1 ‘ ^ have  plenty  of  good  stable-manure.  I have  been 

told  to  stack  it  up  and  put  a frame  on  the  top,  and  I have 
also  been  told  to  dig"  out  a hole,  and  have  iny  frame  on  the 
level.  Which  would  answer  my  purpose  best  ?-S.  P. 

3032.  -Perennials  for  a shady  border.— Will 
anyone  kindly  g“ive  me  the  names  of  some  jfood  perennials 
for  a shady  border  at  the  north  side  of  a wood?  I have 
some  Sweet  Williams  growing  there,  and  they  seem  to  be 
doing  fairl}'  well.  Are  they  perenniil,  and  how  can  I in- 
crease  them,  either  by  cuttings  or  layers,  and  when  is  the 
best  time  to  do  it  ?— William. 

3033. — Advice  about  manures.— Will  someone 

please  to  give  me  some  advice  about  manures?  Is  stable- 
manure  best  for  Roses,  and  is  cow-manure  strono-er  than 
the  stable-manure?  My  man  says  that  stable-manure  is 
bad  for  most  flowers.  Will  someone  kindly  say  what 
manure  is  best  for  potting  for  Cyclamens,  Primulas 
Salvias,  Cupheas,  &o.  ’—Alpha.  ’ 

3034.  — Treatment  of  greenhouse  Asparagus. 
—I  have  both  the  large  and  the  small-leaved  plants  of  this 
Asparagus.  They  are  in  good  health,  and  want  repotting 
The  pots  are  crammed  with  roots,  and  neither  my  gar- 
dener nor  I know  if  we  may  venture  to  cut  and  trim  these 
roots.  What  soil  is  best  for  these?  Any  advice  as  to  their 
culture  most  thankfully  received.— Yvery. 

3035.  — Best  Ralmia, — Will  someone  kindly  tell  me 
the  name  of  the  best  variety  of  Kalmia,  both  as  regards 
freedom  of  flowering  and  habit  of  growth  ? Several  kinds 
are  enumerated  in  the  nurserj men's  lists;  but  no  des- 
cription is  given  with  them.  I have  one  plant  in  my 
garden  ; but  it  has  not  flowered  yet,  though  it  has  been 
planted  about  three  years.— Cantuar. 


3030.— Treatment  of  Indian  Shot  (Ganna) 
plants. — I have  a couple  of  Indian  Shot  plants  growing 
ill  pots,  and  which  flowered  freely  last  year.  Before 
winter  came  on  I cut  them  both  down  to  within  a short 
distance  of  the  base.  Would  anyone  please  to  inform  me 
if  I have  done  right  in  doing  so,  and  how  they  should  be 
treated  for  good  flowering  this  year?—.).  II. 

3037.  — Good  Rhododendrons.  — Will  am  one 
kindly  tell  me  the  names  of  five  good  Rhododendrons? 
The  colours  should  be  as  dissimilar  as  possible,  and  good 
foliage  is  essential,  as  the  plants  are  iiiti  iided  for  isolated 
positions  on  a lawn.  I should  prefer  plants  that  are  dwarf 
m growth  and  free-flowering.  I like  reds  that  shade 
towards  salmon  rather  than  towards  blue.— Cantuar. 

303S.— Moving  Roses.— I planted  some  Hybrid  Per- 
petual Roses  in  November  last,  hut  shall  have  to  move 
them  again.  When  would  be  the  best  time  for  the  opera- 
tion ? Would  the  Roses  suffer  it  moved  in  Mirch  next? 
I am  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  plants  « ill  bear  moving 
twice  in  such  a short  time.  Perhaps  “ J.  C.  C.”  or  tomt- 
one  will  kindly  advise  me?— F.  P.,  North  Cheshire. 

3039. — Indoor  Roses.— Would  Roses  grow  in  a 
greenhouse  in  old  lard  pails?  Depth  inside  about 
lO  inches,  breadth  about  13  inches;  or  would  they  be 
better  from  the  outside  border  ? The  walls  are  about  2 feet 
6 inches  high.  I should  like  to  know  also  the  names  of 
the  most  suitable  ones  for  a winter  temperature  of  45  degs. 
to  55  degs.  ; summer  CO  degs.  to  80  degs.  ?— Amateur, 
Kent. 

3040. — Treatment  of  Spirtea  japonica.  -What 
treatment  will  be  good  for  my  Spiraeas  now?  They  were  (in 
their  pots)  planted  in  the  shade  during  the  summer 
months,  and  brought  into  the  greenhouse  in  October. 
The  foliage  was  poor  and  withered,  so  they  were  cut  down, 
and  now  there  is  no  sign  of  their  sprouting  up  again. 
Should  they  be  kept  very  moist?  The  temperature  in  the 
greenhouse  is  seldom  above  40  degs. — Ella. 

3041.  — Growing  Tomatoes  all  the  year 
round. — I have  a small  lean-to  greenhouse  with  south- 
east aspect,  against  a garden  wall.  Its  dimensions  are 
20  feet  long  by  8 feet  wide,  and  it  has  a slope  from  3 feet  in 
front  to  7 feet  at  hack.  Now,  I want  to  be  able  to  grow 
Tomatoes  in  it  all  through  the  year.  Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  the  quantity  of  4-inoh  piping  I require  to  do  this 
with,  and  I shall  be  obliged?— Constant  Reader. 

3042. — Sowing  seeds  of  Prairie  Roses,  &c.— 
I should  be  glad  of  advice  as  to  the  sowing  of  the  following 
seeds  I collected  in  Canada  last  autumn  ?— Prairie  Roses 
(dwarf,  many  coloured,  single),  wild  Gourd,  Anemone 
(called  spring  Crocus  on  the  prairie),  Gentiana  Andrews!, 
Asclepias,  and  Perennial  Sunflower.  Should  these  be 
sown  in  pans  in  the  greenhouse,  or  in  the  open  later?  I 
am  afraid  of  losing  any  by  wrong  treatment.— L.  P., 
Hants. 

3043. — Tomatoes,  &c.,  for  profit.- Will  some 
practical  gardener  or  amateur  inform  me  the  best  kinds  of 
Tomatoes  to  grow  for  profit?  Also  best  construction  of 
glass-house  tor  them,  with  probable  cost,  giving  size  ? I 
am  thinking  of  taking  a house  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Reigate,  with  about  an  acre  of  garden  ground,  and  which 
I wish  to  turn  to  profit  as  well  as  pastime.  Is  the  neigh- 
bourhood suitable  near  Reigate  ? What  sorts  of  fruit-trees 
are  best  for  open  air  growth — finest  sorts  only  ? Also  for 
under  glass?— Amateur,  Sussex. 

3044. — Planting  Strawberries.— I bought  some 
Strawberry-plants  last  April,  and  planted  them  in  a nur- 
sery bed,  in  a south  aspect,  with  the  intention  of  planting 
them  out  in  the  autumn  in  a prepared  bed,  but  they  are 
not  yet  set  out.  What  I now  want  to  know  is  when 
is  the  best  time  to  plant,  and  if  an  east  border  is  a good 
aspect  for  them?  Also,  shall  I get  any  fruit  from  them 
this  year,  and  should  the  border  be  made  hard  previous 
to  planting,  as  a friend  of  mine  says  that  they  won’t  fruit 
well  in  a loose  border?  Or  would  a south  aspect  be  better  ? 
Ireland. 


A — a,  Si otsuiiyuse. — 1 nave  a span- 
roofed  greenhouse,  9 feet  by  4 feet,  7 feet  0 inches  to 
ridge,  and  I should  like  to  heat  the  same  with  an  oil-stove 
and  hot-water  pipes.  Can  anyone  experienced  in  oil- 
stoves  say  what  size  boiler  and  quantity  of  3-inch  pipes 
would  be  required  to  heat  this  house  to  .50  degs  ’ Also 
quantity  of  oil  required  in  twelve  hours?  How  mucli 
water  must  the  boiler  hold,  with  a description  of  the  best 
in  use  for  this  purpose?  The  greenhouse  has  a south- 
west aspect  in  Yorkshire. — J.  C. 


am  thinking  of  making  a propagating-frame,  similar  to 
the  one  described  on  page  031,  in  Gardening,  Jan.  10th  I 
shall  feel  greatly  obliged  to  “ W.  W.,  Helper  ” (the  writer  of 
the  article)  if  he  would  kindly  say  how  far  he  puts  his 
staples  apart  in  dividing  the  frames,  and  whether  he  runs 
a single  or  double  wire  through  each  staple,  and  what 
size  or  thickness  of  wire  used  ? In  respect  to  the  sheet- 
iron  covering  for  the  above,  what  size  of  holes,  and  how 
far  apart  should  they  be  ?— An-ii.v. 


3047. — Making  a concrete  tank.  — I think  of 
making  a concrete  tank,  sunk  below  the  ground  level  to 
hold  three  or  four  hundred  gallons  of  rain  water  for  use 
in  the  garden.  Would  anyone  be  kind  enough  to  say — 
1st,  How  thick  the  walls  ought  to  be?  2nd,  What  pro- 
portion of  rubble  (would  cinder  clinkers  do)  to  cement? 
3rd,  What  size  of  tank  ought  to  be  made  to  hold  that 
quantity  of  Water?  4th,  Could  the  top  be  aiched  over 
with  concrete  inste,ad  of  liricks?  5th,  What  would  be  the 
cost,  doing  all  the  work  myself  ?—T.  E.  Wood. 

3048. -  Garden  and  poultry-run.— I am  about  to 
part  a piece  of  ground  that  was  part  of  a wood  formerly. 
It  is  about  GO  yards  broad,  with  a sharp  slope  due  east, 
and  there  is  a large  pond  at  the  bottom.  I wish  to  have 
one  half  for  gardening  purposes,  and  the  other  for  a 
poultry-run,  and  to  part  it  with  some  kind  of  fruit-bushes 
that  would  be  a source  of  profit.  Will  “ J.  C.  C.”  or 
“ E.  H.”  kindly  give  me  an  idea  as  to  what  would  do  best, 
and  the  distance  to  plant  apart?  I could  put  wire  trellis 
down  one  side  till  the  fence  got  grown.— Fern  Gle.n. 

3049. — Treatment  of  Roseis.— would  “j.  c.  0.” 
kindly  inform  me  what  treatment  I had  belter  give  to  the 
following  twelve  Rose-trees  I ordered  five  weeks  since, 
and  have  not  been  able  to  plant  on  account  of  tlie 
frost?  I have  kept  them,  as  1 think,  well  protected,  but 
I am  rather  anxious  about  themdriing.  Also  will  they 
flower  this  year?  The  kinds  are  A.  K.  Williams,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  La  France,  M.  O.  Luizet,  Magna  Charta, 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  Mrs.  G.  Dickson,  Mrs.  J.  Lying,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Oloire  de  Dijon,  Maiie  I'an  Houtte,  and  W.  A. 
Richardson.— P.  P.  P. 


30.50.— Winter  Nells  Pear,  &c.  — I have  a tall 
standard  Pear,  Winter  Nelis,  which  has  been  planted  (in 
rather  good  ground)  about  three  years  ; hut  it  makes  very 
weak  growth,  and  the  branches  are  no  more  tlian  2 feet 
long,  and  about  as  thick  os  a Cedar-pt  noil.  Would  it  he  tlie 
best  to  graft  it  with  another  variety  ? If  so,  would  anyone 
he  kind  enough  to  tell  me  the  best  Pear  for  qu  lily  and 
produetivene;-3?  The  position  is  not  very  exposed.  ' Does 
the  Winter  Nelis  make  stronger  growth  when  it  grows 
older,  and  is  it  a prolific  varieiy,  as  I thought  of  grafting 
a Jargonelle  with  it  on  a south-wo-t  wail  ?— T.  E.  Wood. 

3051.— Norfolk  Island  Pine.— I have  a Norfolk 
Island  Pine  in  a pot,  but  tlie  lower  branches  of  tliis 
formerly  perfect  specimen  have  got  spoiled  and  witheied 
off,  and  small  patches  of  brown  now  appear  on  the  under 
sides  of  the  bright-green  branches.  I have  used  Fir-tree- 
oil  to  wash  it,  so  there  are  no  insects,  and  I could  not  see 
aiiv  on  i'.  I use  a tablespoontul  of  oil  to  a quart  of  water, 
li  it  cold,  or  want  of  water  in  the  saucer  injured  it?  The 
house  is  very  airy.  At  five  o’clock  the  fire  is  lighted,  and 
the  hot-water  pipes  soon  heat— there  are  two  of  them 
all  round  the  house,  which  is  15  feet  high  and  20  feet 
long,  span  roof.  What  soil  is  required,  and  when  to  repot? 
— Yvert. 

30.52.— Defective  fiue.— I have  a small  lean-to  green- 
house, 8 feelby  12,  the  floor  being  4 feet  below  the  outside 
level.  I wish  to  construct  a flue.  Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  how  to  proceed,  stating  the  kind  of  mortar,  bricks, 
pipes  (if  recommended),  tiles,  &o.,  required,  and  how  to 
clean  it  out  when  choked  ? Also  if  the  damper  should  be 
inside  the  house;  at  what  distance  from  ihe  fire;  or 
should  it  be  outside  the  house  ? I may  say  I have  another 
small  house  with  a very  defective  flue,  the  damper  being 
inside,  and  this  causes  a lot  of  serious  trouble,  as  the 
smoke  comes  past  the  damper,  and  fills  the  house  every 
time  the  fire  is  lighted.  The  house  for  the  new  flue  faces 
south.  Stoke-hole  is  on  same  level  as  greenhouse. — 
Flumist. 

3053  —Management  of  climbing  Roses  in  a 
conservatory. — Will  “J.  C.  C.”  or  someone  else  kindly 
give  me  some  instructions  on  this  question  ? I have  just 
bought  four  climbing  Roses— viz. , 1 Mardchal  Niel,  1 Gloire 
de  Dijon,  2 W.  A.  Richardson,  and  I want  them  to  climb 
in  the  conservatory.  There  is  a border  in  the  middle  of 
it,  with  a path  all  round  ; between  the  front  glass  again 
is  a slab  stage,  which  has  Che  hot-water  pipes  under  it.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  plant  the  Roses  there.  What  I want  to 
know  is,  would  it  be  best  to  grow  the  Roses  in  pots,  and 
stand  them  on  this  slab,  and  if  so,  what  size  pots?  Or 
would  it  be  better  to  plant  them  in  the  border,  and  train 
them  over  the  walk  on  an  arch  to  bring  them  to  the  glass 
front?  Or  further,  would  it  be  better  to  plant  them  in  a 
border  outside,  and  bring  them  in  through  a hole  in  the 
wall,  and,  therefore,  get  them  to  the  glass  at  once?  Would 
the  Roses  do  well  with  their  roots  outside,  and  the  plant 
itself  inside  ? I may  say  some  of  the  shoots  on  the  plant 
are  from  10  feet  to  15  feet  long  now. — Constant  Reader. 
3054.— Chinese  Primulas  and  Cinerarias.- 

I should  be  much  obliged  if  anyone  could  suggest  the 
cause  of  the  following  effects  on  Chinese  Primulas  and 
Cinerarias?  At  times  I find  my  Primulas  look  quite 
drooping,  the  leaves  hanging  down  as  if  the  plants  had 
had  no  water  for  months.  On  tapping  the  pots  I find 
them  well  watered.  Some  of  them  seem  to  improve  again, 
and  show  a little  of  llie  vigour  which  they  had  when 
brought  into  the  house  at  the  end  of  the  autumn,  bub 
others  seem  never  to  recover.  As  to  the  Cinerarias,  the 
fault  is  that  they  run  up  too  much,  and  have  but  a sijHill 
head  of  bloom  on  the  top.  The  leaves  look  healthy  and 
well,  and  not  a fly  to  be  found  on  them.  At  present  t.hey  are 
both  subjected  to  a temperature  ranging  from  45  degs.  to 
60  degs.  in  the  daytime,  with  a little  air  on  at  i,op  from 
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elevea  a.m.  to  four  p.m.,  and  the  floor  is  damped  in  the 
morninjj.  But  whilst  away  durinfr  the  whole  of  December, 

1 believe  they  were  subject  to  a temperature  some  10  dejjs. 
higher,  with  a drier  ai  mosphere,  and  much  less  air.  Will 
this  account  for  their  ill-appearance,  or  would  over-water- 
ing be  likely  to  do  the  damage  ?— Lolo. 

3055.— Growing  Potatoes.— I have  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  acre  of  kitchen  garden,  and  grow  Potatoes 
for  home  consumption,  besides  other  vegetables.  But  I 
find  that  I no  longer  get  the  same  good  oropof  Potatoes  I did 
five  or  six  years  ago.  Every  year  I increase  my  Potato 
ground,  yet  get  no  la”ger  crop.  In  fact,  I sold  Potatoes 
some  winters  ago,  and  now  have  to  buy  before  March.  I 
change  the  ground  every  year,  or  else  the  seed.  The 
Potatoes  come  up  well,  look  well — everything  is  w'ell  but 
the  result.  Is  it  from  not  putting  enough  manure  ? I put 
some  every  year.  One  year  I tried  a kind  of  guano  recom- 
mended by  a nurseryman,  but  to  no  better  purpose.  The 
kinds  I grow  are  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Myatt’s  Ashleaf, 
Sutton’s  A’oundance,  White  Elephant,  and  a taw  of  other 
kinds.  The  soil  is  very  light  and  saady,  and  Magnum 
Bonums  “ canker,”  so  I do  not  grow  them.  The  gardener 
is  blamed  for  the  want  of  crop,  and  also  if  he  requires  a 
great  deal  of  manure,  as  it  is  very  expensive  to  buv.  How 
much  should  be  required  for  one  plot  of  50  feet  square  ? 
Alternate  years  there  are  Peas,  Beans,  Cabbrges,  Carrots. 
&o.,  on  the  ground,  and  it  maybe  I do  not  manure  enough, 

I shall  be  very  glad  of  advice. — S.  M.  L. 

30,53.— Mushroom-stiecl.  — I should  like  to  ask 
“ E.  II.,”  who  replies  to  this  question  in  G.4RDEN'ixg, 
Jan.  24th,  page  370,  how  close  he  would  place  his  beds, 
one  above  theother?  I have  a somewhat  similar  structure, 
10  feet  long,  10  feet  inside  measurement,  with  only  two 
tiers  of  beds,  3 feet  9 inches  across.  Measurement  from 
the  ground  floor  to  bottom  of  first  bed  is  2 feet  9 inches, 
and  to  the  bottom  of  the  second,  2 feet  10  inches,  with 
15  inches  allowed  tor  the  bed.  There  is  a 4-inch  flow  and 
return  hot-water  pipe  each  side  of  the  path.  Temperature 
has  been  60  degs.  constantly  the  last  three  months.  My 
experience  would  leal  me  to  prefer  a house  wider,  to  allow 
a 2 feet  9 Inoh  or  3 feet  bed  each  side,  and  one  double  the 
width  in  centre,  with  two  alleys,  and  to  place  the  beds 
closer  together,  thus  securing  thr.e  tiers,  with  one  on  the 
ground  level,  whio'n  I also  have  now  placed  with  boards 
under.  I should  reduce  the  depth  of  bed  to  about  9 inches 
manure  (earth  about  IJ  inches  to  2 inches).  I join  the 
upper  beds,  over  the  alley,  at  the  ends,  and  at  convenient 
intervals,  which  I find  answers  well.  I have  gathered  a 
good  lot,  and  have  plenty  coming  on  at  top  and  under- 
neath at  all  openings,  i grow  in  the  dark,  without  any 
covering  on  the  beds.  Lately  I am  troubled  with  a black- 
fly,  and  should  be  much  obliged  for  advice  how  to  destroy 
it.-H.  R. 

'To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
lire  given  ; hut,  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects^ 

3057. — Abutilon  Boule  de  Neige  (A.  0.  S.).— 
This  Abutilon  is  of  a fine  free-branching  habit  of  growth. 
The  leaves  are  of  a medium  size,  and  somewhat  pointed. 
The  flowers  are  moderately  large,  and  of  a finely-cupped 
form  ; pure-white  in  colour.  It  is  also  free  flowering,  and 
in  every  way  au  excellent  variety. 

3058. — Onion-plant  not  flowering  CA.  (?.).— This 
plant  does  not  flower  well  until  the  soil  in  the  pot  becomes 
thoroughly  packed  with  roots.  Do  not  shift  your  speci- 
mens, but  expose  them  to  all  the  sun  and  air  possible 
during  the  summer  months.  The  plant  being  of  a succu- 
lent nature,  it  requires  a large  amount  of  heat,  light,  and 
air  to  mature  the  tissues,  and  so  cause  it  to  flower. 

3059.  — Ouphea  platycentra  for  windows 
(IK.  G.  H.)- — Ves,  this  makes  a very  pretty  little  plant  for 
windows.  It  strikes  freely  from  cuttings  in  spring  if  they 
are  placed  in  warmth  until  rooted.  Pot  on  and  grow  in 
5-inoh  pots,  keeping  the  plants  pinched  back  during  the 
summer.  'They  will  then  make  neat  little  bushy  speci- 
mens, which  look  well  when  furnished  with  their  red, 
tube-shaped  flowers,  with  white-edged  petals. 

3060. — Rhodanthe  Mangiest  (Jlf.N.)  — To  get  this 
plant  to  bloom  early  in  spring,  at  which  time  it  is  most 
valued,  seed  should  be  sown  in  August  and  the  plants 
wintered  on  light  airy  shelves  near  the  glass  in  a warm 
house,  where  the  temperature  does  not  fall  much  below 
50  degs.  Raised  in  spring,  the  plants  will  flower  in  two 
months  or  so  after  sowing,  and  last  till  late  in  the  autumn. 
Rhodanthes  should  be  potted  in  leaf-mould  or  peat  and 
loam  in  well-drained  pots. 

3001.— Window-plants  for  children  (P.  IT.  C ). 
— The  three  b.-st  window-plants  for  a children’s  flower- 
show  would  probably  be  a Zonal  Pelargonium,  Fuoh.sia, 
and  a Musk  ; or  you  might  give  the  children  some  seeds  of 
Balsams,  Mignonette,  Lobelias,  or  some  of  the  beautiful 
annuals,  which  are  now  very  cheap.  Suppose  you  gave 
each  child  hall-a-doz.-n  small  packets  of  seeds  of  the  se- 
lected kinds,  an  equal  number  of  pots,  and  some  good  soil, 
and  then  all  would  start  fair. 

3062. — Potting  Orchids  {John).— Get,  the  peat 
ready  now,  and  the  pots  may  also  be  washed  and  crooked, 
and  about  the  middle  of  next  month  take  advantage  of 
nice  weather,  and  repot  the  Cattleyas  that  require  it ; but 
do  not  be  too  much  in  a hurry  to  pot  Coelogyne  cristata. 
Re-surface,  if  wanted.  Many  of  ray  friends’  specimens  of 
this  Orchid  are  suffering  this  season  from  over-potting 
and  therefore  they  have  not  got  any  flowers.  Potting 
checks  this  plant  very  much. — M.  B. 

3063. — Frozen  Orchids,  &c.  (Ik.  Bell).— Yea,  un- 
doubtedly these  misfortunes  to  boilers,  such  as  you 
describe,  do  always  occur  in  the  bad  weather,  and  as  my 
friend  says  : “ At  au  inconvenient  time.”  Because,  at  any 
other  time,  the  boiler  is  not  driven  to  do  its  best,  and  in 
this  driving  it  gives  out.  For  this  reason  I always  advise 
anyone  consulting  me  about  the  heating  apparatus  tor 
their  houses  to  have  an  extra  amount  of  piping  put  in.  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  have  what  I would  advise  anyone  to  do 
— have  a gas  or  oil-stove,  or  some  heating  apparatus  of 
this  kind  at  hand  ready  to  apply  in  case  of  need.  It  will 
save  many  a heartache.  I cannot  account  for.the  warmer 
house  nlants  not  sullerinir  so  much  as  the  cool-house  ones, 
saving  tho  fact  that  the  former  plants  would  more 
ripened  and  at  rest  than  the  latter.  You  should  have 
sprinkled  the  frozen  plants  with  cold  water,  kept  them 


well  shaded,  and  have  raised  the  temperature  very  slowly. 

I hope  your  plants  will  not  be  so  hopelessly  frozen  as  you 
imagine.  You  are  not  by  any  means  the  only  one  that  has 
met  with  a similar  misfortune.  Your  experience  with  the 
Odontoglossum  Rossi  is  mine  exactly,  and  1 think  it  one 
of  the  best  so  recommend  to  amateurs  beginning  the  cul- 
ture of  cool  Orchids. — M.  B. 

3064.— Odontoglossums  (J.  T.).— This  enquirer 
says  he  has  just  goo  some  of  these  plants  ; but  they  are  in 
a very  dilapidated  condition.  When  should  he  pot  them  ? 
He  may  pot  them  as  soon  as  he  likes  ; but  be  sure  that 
none  of  the  soil  is  frozen  when  put  into  the  pots,  or  it  will 
check  the  plants.  At  any  rate,  get  them  potted  before  the 
weather  gets  warm  again,  as,  I suppose,  we  shall  have 
some  warm  weather  again  some  time;  hut  it  is  along  time 
ago  since  we  had  any. — M.  B. 

3035.— Growing  Mushrooms  {Funrjus).—Do  not 
use  fowTs-manure,  it  is  of  too  burning  a nature.  Use 
stable-manure,  and  either  ferment  it  lor  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  before  making  up  the  beds,  so  as  to  drive  off 
some  of  its  rankness,  or  else  mix  a fourth  of  loamy  soil 
w'ith  it,  to  absorb  the  gases,  and  reduce  the  over-heating 
liability  to  a safe  medium.  Obtain  good  spawm,  and  keep 
it  in  a dry,  warm  place  until  it  is  used.  If  you  read  Gar 
DENINO  regularly  you  cannot  fail  to  observe  in  its  pages 
from  time  to  time  instructive  notes  on  Mushroom  culture. 

3086.— Orchids  for  a plant-case  (A  Northum- 
bnan).— You  have  not  got  quite  the  right  sorts  of  Orchids. 
Masdevallia  tovarensis,  perhaps,  requires  more  warmth 
than  y ou  can  give  it.  I have  seen  it  flowering  and 
thriving  best  at  this  season  in  the  warm  end  of  the  Cattleya- 
house.  Tnen,  perhaps,  you  have  had  too  much  moisture 
about  for  the  season,  and,  for  the  weather  we  have  beeir 
getting.  The  Coelogyne  barbata  will  not  do  in  such  a 
position.  You  should  try  the  Masdevallias  of  the  Harry- 
ana  section.  These  are  plants  which  would  do  well  in 
such  a place ; but  do  not  give  too  much  water  or  air.— 
M.  B. 

3067. — Worms  in  a conservatory  border 
(C.  M.  O.).— You  cannot  do  better  than  apply  soakings  of 
clear  lime-water.  It  is  easily  made  by  putting  one  gallon 
of  fresh  slaked  lime  into  six  gallons  of  water,  stirring  it 
well,  and  then  allOAing  it  to  settle  and  remain  for  several 
hours  until  it  is  quite  clear.  Care  should  be  taken  in 
pouring  it  off  not  to  shake  up  any  of  the  sediment.  Water 
the  border  with  this  mixture  several  times  at  intervals, 
and  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  worms  will  then  be 
killed.  As  the  worms  come  out  chiefly  at  night,  no 
doubt  it  the  solution  were  then  applied,  it  would  be  much 
more  effective. 

3068. — Transplanting  Pear-trees  (P.  .H.).— If 
the  land  is  naturally  dry,  there  will  be  no  draining  mate- 
rials required  in  the  holes,  which  should  be  deep  enough 
to  permit  of  tho  trees  being  planted  at  about  the  same 
depth  as  before.  In  making  the  holes  plenty  of  space 
should  be  allowed  to  lay  the  roots  out  straight,  and  some- 
thing over,  so  as  to  surround  the  extremities  witn  good, 
friable  soil  for  them  to  strike  into.  Fdl  in  the  holes  with 
the  turfy  loam,  and  mulch  with  the  old  hot  bed  manure. 
The  trees  must  be  carefully  and  securely  staked  after  re- 
planting to  prevent  wind-waving,  or  all  the  labour  will  be 
in  vain. 

3069. -Cinoraria-leaves  curling  {D.  n.  T.).— 
Although  there  are  some  kinds  of  Cinerarias  the  leaves  of 
which  curl  a little  naturally,  jet  it  is  most  probable  that 
yours  do  so  from  some  other  cause.  Are  they  kept  too  dry 
at  the  roots  ? Turn  one  that  is  much  affected  out  of  its 
pot,  and  see  to  this  in  the  first  place.  Perhaps  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  house  is  too  warm,  close,  or  dry,  or  they  may 
have  green-fly.  We  certainly  think  that  one  or  other  of 
these  things  must  affect  the  plants,  and  if  so  they  can  be 
easily  altered  by  giving  the  iplants  more  water,  fumigating 
lightly  and  frequently  with  Tobacco,  and  by  keeping  a 
cooler  and  moister  atmosphere  in  the  house. 

3070. — Hyacinths  in  glasses  {Sprinr;  Flower).— 
It  is  well  in  the  case  of  Hyacinths  in  glasses  to  remove 
them  from  the  window  during  hard,  frosty  weather,  as 
then  the  water  may  get  frozen.  Perhaps  yours  have  suf- 
fered from  that  cause.  The  best  water  is  that  which  is 
soft ; and  a piece  of  charcoal  about  the  size  of  a marble  in 
each  glass  is  useful  to  purify  the  water  and  keep  it  whole- 
some. Many  growers  of  Ilj'acinths  in  glasses  do  not 
change  the  "water  from  the  time  the  bulbs  are  put  in 
untiUhey  have  done  blooming.  Perhaps  you  may  have 
changed  the  water,  and  in  doing  so  given  Eorae  fresh  that 
was  far  too  cold,  and  thus  have  checked  the  growth. 

3071  —Mice  and  Crocuses  (C.  //.).— Any  kind  of 
mouse-trap,  especially  the  well-known  figure  4 trap, 
should  be  set  near  to  the  Crocus  bulbs.  Kdling  the  ver- 
min, if  possible,  is  the  best  protection.  Some  good  may 
be  done  by  dressing  the  soil  about  the  bulbs  with  soot,  or 
with  a thi'r-k  laver  of  coal-ashe.s,  as  it  is  difficult  for  the 
mice  to  burrow  in  loose  material.  Then  chopped  Furze 
full  of  prickles  may  prove  deterring,  as  also  may  straw- 
chaff.  A little  paraffin-oil  sprinkled  into  the  holes  will 
also  help  to  deter  them  from  entering.  The  best  plan, 
however,  is  to  endeavour  to  catch  them,  for  having  once 
tasted  the  Crocuses  they  will  be  difficult  to  keep  in 
check. 

307-2.- Camellias  out-of-doors  {D.  M.  r.).— One 
of  the  best  aspects  for  Camellias  out-of-doors  is  a south  or 
south-west  one,  sheltered  by  a bank  or  wall.  They  flourish 
well  in  a compost  consisting  of  two  parts  fibrous  peat  and 
one  part  good  turfy  loam,  with  an  addition  of  sharp  sand. 
Planting  out  from  pots  may  take  place  at  any  period  from 
March  to  October,  but  about  July  is  the  best  time,  as  the 
wood  is  then  well  ripened.  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Ghand- 
leri,  Florida,  Imbricata,  Elegans,  Alberta,  Double  White 
Donkelaari,  Countess  of  Orkney,  Mathotiana,  and  Lady 
Hume’s  Blush  are  Jhe.h_est  Jor  outdoor  culture;  but  in 
severe  weather  the  flowers  will  Be  often  damaged  unless 
temporarily  sheltered. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

***  Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
senttoname  should  alwo.ys  accompany  the  parcel^  which 
should  be.  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardenino  Riws- 
TRATED,  37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.G. 

Names  of  plants.-J'.  IK.— I,  Pelargonium  tomen- 
'tosum:  2,  The  Paitiidge-lucast  Aloe  Ok.  variegata); 

3,  The'Tongue  Aloe  (A.  Lingua). O.  P.F.,  Long Drtton, 

—The  Nesv  Zealand  Fern  specimens  weie  unrecgnisahle. 


being  seedlings  without  fructification.  Send  again  when 
large  and  fertile. D.  A.  C.— The  flowers  are  quite  un- 

recognisable without  some  description  of  the  plant  and 

native  country. P.  S.  N.  A.s7i.— The  flowers  are  Den- 

drobium  Pierardi.  I might  have  thought  you  had  no 

gas;  but  you  could  get  an  oil-stove. wfetccf.—l.  Erica 

andromedaiHora  ; 2,  Luctilia  gratissinia  ; 3,  Erica  hinni- 

odes. Camellia. — Cannot  name  these  plants.- R.  M. 

— Cannot  name  from  such  a specimen  with  any  cerlainly. 

It  looks  something  like  a Brexia. F.  Holmes.— 

Acalypha  species. J.  G. — 1,  A first-rate  form  of  Catileya 

Peroivaliana ; 2,  Lmlia  anoeps  Stella  ; 3,  A very  poor 
form  of  Cattleya  Triame  ; 4,  Sophronitisgrandiflora,  a fine 

form. Bosewarne. — Cannot  make  out  the  flower.  Can 

you  not  tell  us  something  about  the  plant?— —ill.  B.  J.— 
1,  Polypodium  Schkuri ; 2,  Davallia  pallida ; 3,  Lomaiia 
discolor  ; 4,  Blechnum  Corcovadense  ; 5,  Loraatia  alpina. 

Amateur,  Kent.— 'A,  Apparently  Grevillea  robusta, 

but  specimen  dried  up  ; 4,  Cytisus  racemosus  ; 5,  Ooronilla 
glauca ; 8,  A Begonia,  but  too  much  crushed  lo  name  ; 
10,  Tradesoantia  discolor;  11,  Solanum  Capeicasirum 
Others,  numbers  off.  Send  only  six  good  specimens  in 

future. B.  J.  C.— 1,  Eupatoriura  apparently— send  in 

flower;  2,  Hoya  carnosa  ; 3,  Daphne  indicata  variegata; 
4,  Habrothamnus  elegans;  5,  Aloe  socotrina.  If  you  read 
Gardenino  regularly  you  will  find  theiein  from  time  to 

time  notes  on  their  culture. R.  JIL— Eucaly  ptus  viini- 

nalis. Name. — The  botanical  name  of  Allicampane  or 

Elecampane  is  Inula  Helenium,  and  of  the  Marsh  Mallow  is 
Malva  sylvestris.  The  name  of  Marsh  Mallow  is  also 
applied  locally  to  Althma  officinalis. 

Names  of  fVtoAt.— White  Lilg — The  Apples  appear 
to  be  all  of  one  kind— King  of  the  I’ippins— and  the  Pear 
Glou  Morceau  ; but  in  both  cases  it  is  not  possible  to  he 
accurate,  because  the  specimens  are  all  eo  much  ) astlhcir 
be-.t.  It  would  be  better  to  send  again  another  season, 
when  the  fruits  are  in  good,  fresh  condition. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  should  be  glad  if  readers  would  remember  that  we 
do  not  answer  queries  by  post,  and  that  we  cannot  under- 
take to  jorward  letters  to  correspondents,  or  insert  queries 
that  do  not  contain  the  nonne  and  address  of  sender. 

S.  P.— Cover  the  roots  of  the  Currant  and  Gooseberry- 
bushes  over  with  soil  in  a shed,  and  plant  them  immedi- 
alely  the  frost  is  out  of  the  grou'd. X.  IT.— An  agricul- 

tural implement  maker  or  dealer  would  be  the  best  person 

to  apply  to. One  Wit-hing  to  Enow. — Asparagua-planis 

can  be  purchased  of  almost  any  of  the  nurserymen  adver- 
tising in  this  paper  ; but  they  would  not  yield  a crop  for 

two  or  three  seasons. Henry  lK/i.i«fer.  — Gardeners’ 

Royal  Benevolent  Institution  ; apply  to  Mr.  E.  R.  Culler, 
secretary,  50,  Parliament- street,  London,  S.  W.  United 
Horticultural  Provident  and  Benefit  Society  ; Mr.  Collins, 

2,  Martindale-road,  Balharo,  London,  S.W.- An  Anxiovs 

jlnquirer.— There  is  an  outdoor  Musk  Melon,  which  has 

often  been  advertised  in  this  paper. Constant  Beader. 

—We  do  not  understand  your  query  about  Irish  Liu  e. 
Please  repeat  it  in  a clearer  form. 

Catalogues  received.— S’ced  Li-t  and  Garden 

Manual.  John  K.  King,  Coggeshall,  Essex. Spring 

Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Plants.  Wm.  Samson  & Co., 

8 and  10,  Portland-street,  Kilmarnock. Garden  Seeds, 

Ac.  and  Gladioli.  Hogg  and  Wood,  Coldstream,  N.B. 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds.  W.  B.  Rowe  & Co  , 

Hm  65,  Broad-street,  and  Barbourne  Nurseries,  Wor- 
cester.  Seed  Catalogues.  W.  F.  Gunn  & Co.,  3,  Stcck- 

ton-road,  Sunderland. Seed  Catalogue  and  Manual  of 

Horticulture  and  Agriculture.  Kelwa-y  & Son,  Langporr, 

Somerset. Vegetable  and  Floioer  Seeds,  Plants,  and 

Bulbs.  Charles  R.  Shilling,  Winchfleld,  Hants. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 


3073.— Poultry  farming.— I am  thinking  of  starting 
a poultry  farm,  and  should  be  glad  it  anyone  who  has 
had  practical  experience  will  give  me  the  benefit  of  it  ? 
What  I want  chiefly  to  know  is— 1,  A suitable  situation 
not  more  than  30  miles  from  London  ? 2,  Best  breed  or 
breeds  to  keep  for  laying?  3,  Probable  cost  of  2,500 
fowls  ? 4,  Probable  cost  of  food  tor  same  per  annum  ? 
5,  Labour  required,  irrespective  of  a master  and  mistress, 
vvho  would  personally  superintend  ? 6,  Size  of  farm  to 
run  number  of  fowls  stated  ? 7,  Probable  number  of  eggs 
produced  per  hen  per  annum?  8,  Best  egg-producing 
food  or  foods?  9,  Most  convenient  houses,  how  many 
hens  should  be  kept  in  each,  and  should  the  house  b 
ponable?  10,  Probable  cost  of  land  per  acre,  and  what 
price  could  be  expected  for  manure?— Tint  Ti.m. 

2874.— Poultry  for  winter  laying, 

“J.  L.”  proposes  to  fence  in  a space  for 

keeping  poultry.  Let  me,  therefore,  warn  him 
that,  excepting  the  Asiatic  breeds,  fowls,  as  a 
rule,  will  soon  learn  to  top  6 feet  of  wire  netting. 
To  have  eggs  in  the  autumn  the  querist  must 
breed  or  buy  cross-bred  Brahma  or  Cochin 
pullets,  hatched  the  end  of  ivlarch  or  beginning 
of  April.  These  will  be  pretty  certain  to  lay 
brown-shelled  eggs.  For  fowls  in  confinement 
the  staple  food  should  be  sound  "Wheat,  hut 
mine  get  for  a change  Barley,  Maize,  Oats, 
White  Peas,  fine  millers’  olfal,  mixed  stiff  with 
water,  bread-crumbs,  house-scraps,  but  no  fish 
with  the  latter,  whilst  the  fowls  are  laying,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  a daily  supply  of  green  food 
— this,  between  my  vegetable  garden  and  Grass- 
plots,  I can  almost  always  procure  ; but  I am 
now,  owing  to  the  hard  weather,  reduced  to 
thick  slices  of  Swedish  Turnips  and  boiled 
Potatoes  as  substitutes.  When  fowls  cease  lay- 
ing in  the  autumn  they  at  once  begin  to  moult, 
and  are  hardly  in  condition  for  table  pm  poses. 
— E.  L. 
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1 U.LXJSTH  \TED  CATA- 

aOGOE,  gratia  and  post  free  to  all  inteoding  purci^sers. 


^ »T  JE5  O BT, 

Wilmington,  Hull. 

Span.  No.l7.  Loao-to.  No.18 
“ ^ ft.  ft.  £ B. 

15  by  8 9 13 

15  by  10  11  7 

25  by  14  2H7|'Mbyl2  21^0 
Made  of  the  best  red  deal. 

ircm  crMs'h'**^*^  to  rafters,  necessary  irotf^tfe-'rrds'^aod'angle 
tors  “'"i  down-spouts : doors  and  venSla- 

niim Won  p™®’  joints,  brass-bolted  locks,  b rected  and 
numbered, j^amted  on^coat,  glass  cut  to  size,  putty,  packed 

No.  28.-Portable3-lighted 
Cucumber  frame,  9 ft.  by 
4ft.,  glazed andpainted,  £2: 
carriage  paid  to  any  station 
m England,  Wales,  Scot- 
land, Dublin,  Belfast.  Price 
List,  2 stamps. 

The  Pekfection 
Slow  Uombustion 
Gheenuousk 
Boiler. 

Builds  in  front  of 
rcenhouse.  Size 
- ft.  1 in.  by  14  in. 
diam.,  £2  9s.  6d. 

carnage  paid.  Same 
■ Bot'o''.  fitted  with 

18  ft.  4 in.  piping, 


Jmoke  Pipe,  ^ 
Carriage  paid. 


— carriage  paid. 

j^ORRUCKS,  Tyldesley. 
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P^^Y^te  SALEl)F15Rbfnbs^^ 

-wotip'l  PLA  VT  CLUa  Kbk^raM  Lists  ready. 

EVERYO^^WHO^ 

PAMPHLET,  POST  FREEr  ° 
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HOW  TO  INCREASE 
FRUITS  OF  EARTH, 

By  O.  H.  WITB.  F.B.A.S..  F.C.S..  TrinUy  Col,  bJu' 

“Sfg rPlfnS^'shows’hX  r”"^Y»LIe  discovene.' 
bo  largely  increased,  lovely  flTw.-re  CTl^^n  to  no*r 
Spruit  Trees  made  to  bea>  i^hnn^an™  ^ l^i 
Hundreds  of  Testimonials.  Post  t?ee  from 

ACARVER,^.^^  Hereford. 

EVERY 

^ DESCRIPTION 

Cut  to  any  Size,  or  in  Ca.ses  and  Crates 

Handlights.  Putty 
Paint,  Diamonds,  and  Resetting,  ^ 

EADE  & SON  holborn 

^ WUIlj  LONDON,  WC 

Intending  customers  will  oblige  by  gimnq  particulars 
requirements.  ESTIMATeEfr  kk 

GREENHOUSE. 

Our  speclauty. 

Hid  *°n*'  I'L  "“J®-  5s.,  oar. 

Louses  are  made  foi 

uti  ityandstrength.ofbestmato. 

r u,  V competent  workmen. 
Illustrate  Price  Li,,ts,  recent 
testimonials,  and  opinions,  free 

^ A.  OVEREND,  F.R.H.S.. 

West  Greeu  Worlss,  Tottenbam,  London,  N. 


A GARDENER’S  NVENT  ON 

For  Heating  Greenhouses,  &c  with  rn, 
without  injury  to  !he*plams*’‘ 

wall  r and  the  fuuips  are  i-on- 
duc(,,i  through  steam.  The  ai??s 
not  injured  with  hblily-hoalcd 

S'toet  of  9 ""'Ll  beat  50  0? 

bu  feet  of  2-inch  pipe.  The  Boiler 

Pafen?^’®''’  "’’tL  a 

latent  Burner.  The  average  cost 
ne^'*ni[?^t  ® *'''  ®''LouEe  is  2d. 

idrani"  ‘L«  boat  being  so 

hOM^  •'»  ™ tLe 

Price  453. 

H,  ATTWELL, 

3,  Btlle  v„p  Terrare  Wettern 
Road,  Reading. 

pUOTECr  YOUR  Runs  OR  YOU  wu  r 

for  gardening  pur- 


Men  Bepeites. 

QaaUt^HE’MSTto^^arkeb. 

-pecla.?^ : 

BEST^b8m8?WBR%to‘  PEAJ  **5/ 

22s.  6d.  BLACK  ITOROUS  PeIt  4-.  *’15 

™P-PerTo^ 

Ovusb^  Bon^:  vl5^8iu&om‘l^,irWi^S‘VoYM^[; 

RUSSIA  MATS. 

Archangel  0d“  Bundle  of  100 

No.  1 Heavy  " 9a' Od  S’?'  140s.  Od. 

No.  2 ,,  ::  ••  7a  fi'  0'1- 

No.  3 Light  ;:  S-m-  &?d.  bs-m. 

rt-e  strongly  recommend  our 'No.  1 Heaiy  for  strength 'and 

SIMPLEmiD 

GLAZING 


USED 


NO 


ROOFS,  SKYLIGHTS, 
AND  HORTICULTDRAL 
„ ^ WORK. 

iVo  Special  Conlract  required, 

ZINC,  IRON,  OR  PUTTY 
ANY  QUANTITY  SUPPLIED. 

Over  600,000  superficial  fieet  in  use  on  1,000 
Structures. 

GROVER.  & CO.  (Lim.), 

„ ENGINEERS,  &c. 

BRITANNIA  WORKS,  WHARF  RD.,  CITY  RD.,  LONDON,  N. 

WriU  for  niuslralipus  Testimonials,  and  full  particulars 
fsent  pout  free! 

creenhouseOrhnhouses^ 

to  ail  the  NoWity,  Gen-iry,  and  Nurserymen  in  Yorkshire 
the  SZm ^stand^eapest  makers  In 
™w  a rost  free,  2 stamps. 

W.  AN  PRO.  ,a  . (,o..  , Vyoultiiral  Builders.  Bradford. 


» HEATIEY 


Lhslcidom^ 

K u Substitute  for  Mats 
Uah.dl780.  SmS  by  auoHoo 

on  applioaMop  or  Dost  free.  ereirf  d»y,  Otbalofiroee 


gEAD  GARDENER  (^Vorking),  married 

a^.-5E§’/Rplsw^^^ 

Q.ARI)ENP]R  (Head  Working).  _ Mr  .las 

m§^mm 

present  place  till  suited.-'ApplyTo‘^"lf,-?rtib“oVo’aX^^^^^^^^ 

HAN  any  Gentleman  recommend  a hard-work- 

&"£rsS“rSs-H"s 

Fsss*=a^^p?iss 

Strettoii.  Salon,  ""ufPs..  w.  A.,  Acton  Scott,  Ch. 


fr^ the?e  ~ Ooods 
condor  a favour  by  stating  that  will 

seen  in  OARDBNim  iWLa^TR%^^^ 
publish  the  advertise'gsents  of  tmjifanr.  .L  ^firaesvreis 

The  name  and  address  of  the  sendw  houses  only, 

be  writt.en  lemblg  BeSu  Older  should 

times  due  t^n^iect  ofthu!^  disappointment  a^e  often- 


GENTLEMAN  recommends  an  active 

street.  Strand,  W.O.  Lditor,  37,  Southampton- 

gardenere  situ”a“'^^^^^ 

withpartloul.,.,  *e^_8k';*’JS,n‘^ 

Operations  for  every  wwk  in  lim  jear 
l.sh.ngOJhc_e.37^o,uha^^^^ 


d’Pi.  W ‘T"'  ‘i'*’;* ’-“*****&”  rramea,  zzs.  (>d  • 6 fT.  ho 

4 ft.  Garden  Lights,  4s.  (kl.  each ; glazed  and  painted  19a  K./ 
Kiven  for  Ifeatiug  Apparatuses  &c  • ■ • . 

BE.ST  WORK  ONLY  AT  REASONaIlE  PRICES. 
The  North  London  Horticultural  Works. 

HOLLOWAY  ROAD.  LONDON,  N. 

GREENHOUSE 

COMPLETE 

from  48.S. 

Send  for  LIST  to  the 
CRYSTAL  PALACE 
horticultural  WORKS 
..  — — Brockley,  London. 

HAYWARD’S  CHEAP  SPAN-ROOF  & LEAN-TO 

7 ft.  long  5 ft.  wide  f 2 IS  0 " '■  ■ - - * ^ 

9 ft.  „ (i  ft.  „ 4 0 0 
10  ft.  ..  7 ft.  „ 5 0 0 


12  ft. 


It.  ,,  8 ft.  ,,  6 0 0 12  ft  * s ff*  ” c iA 

CRY, STAL  PALACE  HORTICULi'UIlAL  ’VyORKS 
Foxberry  road,  Brockley,  Londou. 


7 ft.  long  5 ft.  wide  £2  8 

8 ft.  „ 5 ft.  „ 3 0 

10  f . „ 7 ft.  „ 4 15 

12  ft.  „ 8 ft.  „ 5 10 


F^tMl  io  h^on  ^ Russian 

55s.,  sacrifii  'i°8s.%d*'^E^^^^^ 

D.  .TAME.SON.  73.  vietArfa.®  o“s  fur. -Mrs. 


ttoU  u- 
cash 


professional’s  solo  im 

ment,  Guarneriiis  Model,  perfect  erarri 
hoS  e T f<i- . Krst-clks  haL  Itoed  box  , 

sath’faoliok™'^IoSy°rdSes'°confid®’^'^‘n  greatest 

HURSTHOUSE,  Op^posite  Club?  TtosheK?AU'[£n“'’‘“' 


massive  Walnut  case 

eminent  malfer.  nmfecofnew  mosTsnlend  d?“’  ‘‘°®® 
mansion,  price,  £26  4s.,  eacri6ce  for  £13  ?3^s  ^ PImio*’ 
ticulars  sent,  great  bargain,  ger  nine  ^ and  par- 

Apply  or  address— Mrs.  PEAT 

Alfrewu.  Carriage  paid.  •wewtou-greeu,  near 


Glass.  Horticultural  Glass. 

Free  on  Rail  in  London,  packages  iuoluded. 

I6oz.,  100ft.  aioz.,  100ft. 

<thB  ..  lOs.  6d.  „ 14s. 

TR  . ..  ..  15s.  6d. 

10  by  S,  12  by  9.  13  ^“US^by  i2, 18  by  13,  20  by  13, 

Glass  out  to  any  size  'at  a slight  advance  on 
the  above  prices. 

OlaM  is  and  pack^  in  own  warehouse  by  experienced 
men,  therefore  Quality  of  glass  and  packing  is  guaranteed 
All  glass  IS  nut  on  rail  free  of  charge,  and  guaranteed  to  bo 
In  sound  conditmn.  Paint,  4d.  per  lb. ; Putty.  Id.  per  lb. 

V?**  PJ*ceg  for  large  quantities,  when  special 
au(^.mn  wjU  reu^  return  post  mentioning  this  paper. 
J.  B.  ROBINSON,  Wholesale  Lead  and  Glass  Warehouse, 
51.. Moor  Lane.  CnDniegste.  London.  R.n 

■RAFFIA  for  garden  tying,  best  quality,  by 
P*  Port,  carriage  paid,  1 lb.  6d.;  21b.,  Hd. : Sib  . Is  2d  • 
7 lb.  2s.  9d, — JAMBB  CLIFFORD,  Bank-at.,  Maidstone  * 
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i FRUIT. 

NOTES  ON  VINES. 

If  the  pruning  of  these  is  not  yet  completed,  it 
should  be  no  longer  delayed,  for  although  the 
weather  (when  writing)  keeps  very  cold,  the  sun’s 
I rays  gain  strength  every  day,  sufficiently  so  to 
warm  glass-houses,  or  even  open  walls  that  face 
the  south.  Consequently,  although  there  may  be 
no  perceptible  growth  for  some  time,  the  sap 
will  soon  begin  to  move,  and  unless  the  pruning 
is  completed  long  enough  before  growth  com- 
mences for  the  cuts  to  heal  over,  bleeding,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  or  running  out  of  the  sap, 
is  pretty  sure  to  follow,  and  when  once  it  starts 
it  is  a difficuli  thing  to  stop.  After  pruning  is 
finished  cleaning  and  dressing  should  be  finished 
off  at  once,  and  after  trying  many  mixtures,  I 
do  not  think  there  are  many  more  efficacious 
than  Gishurst  compound  mixed  up  with  warm 
water,  according  to  directions  as  to  strength 
that  are  supplied  with  every  box,  and  worked 
well  into  the  crevices  with  a paint-brush.  As 
soon  as  dry  the  Vines  may  be  tied  up  in  the 
positions  they  are  to  occupy  during  the  season, 
or  bent  down  along  the  front  of  the  house,  as 
this  ensures  the  buds  at  the  base  of  the  rods 
bursting  more  regularly,  and  when  syringing  is 
needed  the  rods  are  easier  to  damp  by  having 
them  close  together  than  when  spread  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  house.  Those  who  are 
compelled  to  utilise  their  vineries  for  storing 
plants  through  the  winter  will  have  been  obliged 
to  use  fire-heat  to  keep  them  safe  from  frost  for 
some  weeks  past,  and  where  this  is  done  it  will 
; be  impossible  to  retard  the  starting  of  the  Vines 
very  late.  The  best  course  will  he  to  keep  the 
' temperature  as  low  as  possible  for  safety,  until 
the  buds  are  fairly  bursting,  and  then  to  start 
: with  a gradually  progressive  warmth,  rising 

• one  or  two  degrees  per  week,  until  the  maxi- 
mum summer  temperature  is  attained.  The 

, great  things  to  guard  against  are 

Sodden  checks  by  reason  of  a return  of 
severe  weather  in  March  and  April ; but  if 
care  is  taken  to  economise  sun-heat  by  shutting 
up  early,  and  starting  a brisk  fire  directly  the 
temperature  begins  to  decline  outside,  there 
will  be  little  fear  as  to  results.  The  borders  in 
which  the  roots  ramble  should  now  be  done  up 
for  the  season.  Fork  over  the  surface  and  re- 
move exhausted  soil,  carefully  spreading  out 
any  fibrous  roots  ; then  give  a good  sprinkling 
of  crushed  bones  and  cover  with  loam,  pressing 
it  down  very  firmly,  and  give  a good  soaking  of 
^ water,  for  Vine  borders  will  be  unusually  dry 
i for  this  time  of  year  if  the  rainfall  has  not  been 
|i  heavier  than  it  has  been  on  the  south  coast, 

I where  for  nearly  three  months  neither  rain  nor 

* snow  enough  to  wet  the  soil  has  fallen  ; conse- 
; quently,  the  deficiency  will  need  making  good 
j before  growth  becomes  active.  Outside  borders 

may  be  mulched  to  keep  off  frost  and  check 
evaporation  of  moisture,  but  inside  borders  are 
batter  left  open  for  some  weeks  yet. 

' Outdoor  Vines  have  been  sadly  neglected  in 
;;  most  g irdens  of  late  years,  probably  on  account 
1 of  the  cheapness  of  glass-houses  and  the  greater 
certainty  of  a crop  when  covered  with  a glass 
roof,  and  partially  by  the  cold,  wet  summers 
tliat  we  have  had  for  several  years.  But  if  severe 


winters  are  sure  precursors  of  fine,  hot  sum- 
mers we  ought  to  get  one  this  year,  and 
those  who  have  outcloor  Vines  should  have 
the  requisite  pruning,  cleaning,  and  training 
done  at  once.  Perhaps  the  greatest  mistake 
with  outdoor  Vines  is  having  too  much  wood 
left,  for  if  the  shoots  are  crowded  the  warmth 
of  the  sun  fails  to  reach  and  heat  the  wall ; and 
it  is  greatly  by  the  aid  of  the  solar  heat  that  is 
absorbed  by  the  bricks,  and  given  out  again 
during  the  night,  that  the  early  growth  is  ren- 
dered safe  from  the  cold  nights  in  spring.  See 
that  the  roots  are  attended  to  as  well  as  those 
growing  in  the  vinery,  and  be  sure  that  they 
are  not  robbed  by  gross-growing  vegetables,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  they  will  finish  off 
fine  crops  of  Grapes.  J.  G.  H. 


2974.-  Apples  and  Pears  from  pips.— 

All  the  varieties  in  cultivation  (so  to  speak)  have 
been  raised  from  seed,  just  as  we  add  to  our 
store  of  choicest  Roses  ; but  it  is  as  speculative 
as  the  wheel  of  fortune,  and  cannot  pay,  except 
when  pursued  ou  a very  extensive  scale.  If 
there  are  six  good  seeds  in  a fruit  there  may  be, 
presently,  six  plants  and  all  useless,  some  of 
which  may  be  as  bad  as  Crabs,  or  they  may  all 
be  very  bad  Apples ; and  even  if  there  are  one  or 
two  good  ones,  they  are  rarely  so  good  as  some  of 
the  abundance  of  kinds  now  in  repute;  and 
many  of  these  are  only  good  when  in  a suitable 
soil  and  situation,  and  on  a congenial  stock  or  on 
their  own  roots.  — C.  E.,  Lyme  Ite/jis. 

3050.— Winter  Nelis  Pear,  etc.— Un- 
less you  reside  in  a warm  climate.  Winter  Nelis 
Pear  will  not  do  well  as  a standard.  Your  tree, 
however,  has  not  had  a fair  trial  as  yet.  Under 
any  circumstances  this  Pear  is  a weak  grower, 
and  not  so  hardy  as  some  other  sorts.  If  you 
do  not  care  to  wait  for  the  present  kind  to 
develop  in  its  own  way,  why  not  graft  the 
stem  with  a more  hardy  sort,  such  as  Brown 
Beurr6  or  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  ? In  a suitable 
climate.  Winter  Nelis  is  a fairly  prolific  Pear. 
South  of  London  I have  known  it  bear  well  as 
a standard. — J.  C.  C. 

3026  — Best  Apples  and  Pears  for 
Standardo.  — Apples — Dessert : Blenheim 

Orange,  Irish  Peach,  Devonshire  Quarrenden, 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  on  warm,  deep  soils ; 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Fearn’s  Pippin,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  and  Lord  Burghley  (a  first-rate  late 
sort,  but  does  not  bear  freely  enough  for  market, 
though  in  this  respect  it  improves  as  the  trees 
get  aged).  Ribston  Pippin  is,  of  course,  excel- 
lent on  good  soils  ; Court  Pendu  Plat,  very  free 
bearer,  seldom  fails ; its  late-blooming  habit 
generally  enables  it  to  escape  spring  frosts. 
Must  hang  on  the  tree  as  long  as  possible  in 
autumn,  or  it  shrivels.  Kitchen  Apples  : Alfris- 
ton  and  Lord  Suffield,  which  is,  perhaps,  hardly 
vigorous  enough  for  a standard,  except  on  the 
best  soils  ; where  it  is  not  the  Huntingdon 
Codlin  may  be  substituted.  Mank’s  Codlin, 
Wellington,  Echlinville  Seedling,  Kentish  Fill- 
basket,  Northern  Greening,  New  Hawthornden, 
Norfolk  Beaiifin,  sure  bearer  and  keeps  late  ; 
Prince  Albert,  Sleeping  Beauty,  Stone’s  Apple, 
Warner’s  King,  and  Small’s  Admirable.  Pears  : 
Autumn  Bergamot,  Beurr6  d’Amanlis,  Beurr6 
Diel,  Fertility,  Beurr6  Clairgeau,  Conseiller  de 
la  Cour,  Doyennd  du  Comice,  Hazel  (sure  bearer, 


early)  ; Jargonelle,  in  favourable  situations ; 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Pitinaston  Duchess, 
Swan’s  Egg,  very  hardy,  free-bearing  kind ; 
Windsor,  and  Williams’  Bon  Chretien. — E.  H. 

A strong  loam  on  clay,  well  drained,  is 

about  tlie  best  soil  for  fruit-trees.  It  is  better 
not  to  grow  too  many  varieties.  The  best  kitchen 
Apples  in  the  order  of  their  ripening  are  Keswick 
Codlin,  Lord  Suffield,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Grenadier, 
Lady  Henniker,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Alfriston, 
Dnmelow’s  Seedling,  Northern  Greening,  and 
Norfolk  Beaufin.  Of  dessert  Apples  in  the 
order  of  their  ripening  the  best  are  Margaret, 
Irish  Peach,  Kerry  Pippin,  Lady  Sudeley,  King 
of  the  Pippins,  AEms’  Pearmain,  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin,  Mannington’s  Pearmain,  Old  Nonpareil, 
Cockle  Pippin,  Lord  Burghley,  and,  for  latest, 
Sturmer  Pippin.  The  best  dessert  Pears  in  the 
order  of  their  merit  are  Beurr6  Giffard,  Jargo- 
nelle, William’s  Bon  Chretien,  Beurr6  d’Aman- 
lis, Beurr(i  Hardy,  Beurr6  Superfin,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Doyennd  du 
Comice,  Seckle,  Pass4  Colmar,  Josephine  de 
Malines.  None  of  the  very  late  Pears  succeed 
as  standards  ; but  I think  Beurr6  Ranee  is  the 
best  of  them.  Of  kitchen  Pears  the  best  is 
Catillac  ; it  may  not  be  worth  while  to  grow 
any  other.  I planted  Directeur  Alphand 
some  years  ago,  expecting  it  to  be  a late  dessert 
Pear.  It  is  worthless  for  that  purpose,  but  good 
for  stewing.  I think  it  next  to  Catillac.  The 
largest  stewing  Pear  is  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain, 
and  a tree  may  be  planted  of  this  variety. — 
J.  D.  E. 

3044,— Planting  Strawberries.— I should  advise 
“ Ireland  ” to  plant  out  his  Strawberries  permanently  in 
April.  They  may  produce  a little  fruit  this  summer  ; but 
though  this  would  doubtless  be  more  abundant  if  the 
plants  were  left  undisturbed,  it  will  be  far  better  for  the 
plants  to  move  them  as  soon  as  possible.  Choose  the 
south  aspect,  and  make  the  soil  quite  firm.— B.  C.  It. 


3048.  _ Garden  and  poultry-run.  — 

There  is  more  than  one  way  of  separating  the 
garden  from  the  poultry-run.  I suppose  a wire 
fence  of  some  kind  will  be  erected,  otherwise  it 
would  be  difficult  to  keep  the  poultry  out  of  the  • 
garden.  This  fence  would  be,  perhaps,  6 feet 
or  so  high,  and  I should  recommend  this  fence 
to  be  planted  with  good  kinds  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  setting  them  less,  of  course,  on  the  garden 
side,  so  that  the  poultry  could  not  peck  the 
fruit.  There  would  be  room  in  the  60  yards  for 
about  a dozen  trees  at  5 yards  apart ; six  might 
be  Apples,  and  six  Pears.  If  profit  is  the 
main  object,  I would  say  plant  six  Marie  lAWiise 
Pears  and  six  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  Apples. 
Among  cheaper  things  that  might  be  profitable 
are  a hedge  of  Black  Currants  or  Raspberries.  ■ 

E.  H. 

3021.— Pot-roots  of  Dahlias.- Cuttings 
are  not  usually  obtained  from  pot-roots,  because 
few  cuttings  are  produced  from  them.  They  are 
shaken  out  from  the  pots  iri  which  they  have 
been  preserved  through  the  winter  and  repotted, 
say  in  March,  and  started  on  in  a little  bottom- 
heat  in  a frame  or  in  a forcing-house  if  the  tem- 
perature is  not  very  high  ; if  more  than  one 
shoot  is  produced  from  a plant  the  tubers  may 
be  divided  with  a sharp  knife.  Cuttings 
should  be  taken  from  old  stools  as  well  ; an 
exhibitor  would  have  both  classes  of  plants.— 

J.  D.  E. 
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GARDEN  WORK.* 


Conservatory. 

Make  this  house  as  interesting  as  possible  now  by 
frequent  rearrangement  of  the  plants,  and  everything  in 
connection  therewith  must  be  scrupulously  clean.  If  the 
white  scale  has  established  itself  upon  the  stems  or  thick 
branches  of  any  of  the  hard-wooded  creepers  or  other 
plants,  make  determined  efforts  to  get  rid  of  it.  There  are 
several  ways  of  doing  this.  Perhaps  the  best  is  to  make  a 
strong  wash  of  Gishurst  compound,  from  3 oz.  to  4 oz.  to 
the  gallon  of  water,  and  apply  it  warm,  using  a small 
brush.  A tooth-brush  will  do.  In  bad  cases  thicken  the 
mixture  to  the  consistenoy  of  paint  with  clay,  adding  a 
little  Tobacco-liquor,  and  paint  the  thick  stems  with  the 
mixture.  Examine  the  borders,  especially  near  the  hot- 
water  pipes,  and  thoroughly  moisten  all  dry  spots.  This 
is  a good  season  to  place  new  soil  round  the  roots  of  any 
plant  growing  in  the  borders,  such  as  creepers,  &c.,  that 
require  help,  though  liquid-manure  may  for  a time  render 
this  unnecessary.  Always  in  planting'  any  fresh  subject 
in  a border— creeper  or  otherwise— take  out  the  old  soil 
and  fill  in  with  fresh  to  give  the  plants  a good  start, 
Camellias  must  be  well  supplied  with  water  now.  If  the 
roots  are  dry  the  Howers  and  buds  soon  fall.  Weak  soot- 
water  is  the  best  stimulant  for  Camellias.  Nearly  all 
plants  that  are  usually  planted  out  in  the  conservatory  will 
thrive  in  equal  parts  of  loam  and  peat,  and  the  rougher  it 
is  used  the  better.  Fuchsias  planted  in  the  border  to 
cover  walls  or  pillars,  or  to  train  up  the  rafters,  should 
now  be  pruned  rather  hard  back.  They  will  soon  break 
again,  and  when  full  of  young  growth  drooping  about, 
they  will  have  a very  graceful  effect.  Cinerarias,  if  well 
done,  will  be  a strong  feature  now.  Those  who  have  a 
good  strain  should  save  their  own  seeds,  as  purchased 
seeds  are  often  unsatisfactory.  These  plants  should  be 
grouped  at  the  cool  end  of  the  house.  Calceolarias  also 
must  have  cool  quarters — not  too  much  exposed  to  the 
sun.  Autumn. struck  Fuchsias  should  be  shifted  into 
larger  pots  before  they  become  pot-bound,  and  receive 
what  stopping  of  the  young  shoots  that  is  necessary  to 
make  handsome  plants.  Usually  one  stake  in  the  centre 
of  each  plant  will  give  all  the  support  needed.  Cuttings 
of  the  young  shoots  will  quickly  root  now  in  bottom-heat, 
and  thie  young  plants  will  make  nice  little  specimens  by 
July.  Freesias  opening  their  flowers  should  have  a light 
position,  and  be  well  supplied  with  water.  A little  weak 
liquid-manure  occasionally  will  be  beneficial.  Large  plants 
of  Dielytra  spectabilis,  forced  into  bloom,  will  be  useful 
now  ; the  long  wreath-like  sprays  of  blossom  have  a very 
graceful  effect.  They  force  easily,  and  the  roots  are  not 
expensive  to  buy.  Many  of  the  foreign  houses  make  a 
speciality  of  raising  these  things  in  large  quantities,  and 
there  is  one  advantage  about  them— they  will  flower  as 
well  the  second  year  as  the.  first  if  the  growth  is  sheltered 
till  the  crowns  are  ripened.  Sow  a little  Mignonette  to 
raise  plants  for  sucoessional  blooming.  The  plants  sown 
last  August  are  nowin  blossom.  If  well  done,  single  plants 
in  5-ineh  pots  are  nice  for  the  rooms  or  for  the  front  rows 
in  the  conservatory.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
Mignonette  planted  out  in  the  conservatory  border,  with 
all  seeds  picked  off,  assumes  a shrub-like  character  lasting 
for  years  The  flowers,  of  course,  get  smaller  as  the 
plants  get  older.  Musk,  both  of  the  old  kind  and  Harrison’s, 
IS  an  old-fashioned  favourite,  and  at  least  a few  pots 
should  be  grown.  A lew  pots  should  be  placed  in  heat 
for  cuttings. 

Stove. 

The  season  is  close  at  hand  for  putting  in  cuttings  of 
most  of  the  winter-blooming  subjects.  Young  shoots, 
3 inches  or  4 inches  long  of  Begonias,  Eranthemums, 
Thyrsaoanthus  rutilans.  Euphorbia  jacquiniieflora,  Pentas 
carnea,  Justicias,  Centropogon  Luoyanus,  Conoolinum  can- 
themum,  Centradenia  rosea,  &o.,  will  strike  freely  plunged 
in  a brisk  bottom-heat.  Bouvardias  and  Poinsettias  will 
come  on  a little  later ; but  these  also  should  be  got  in  as  soon 
as  the  cuttings  are  ready.  I like  rather  small  pots  for 
striking  these  things  in,  and  use  a mixture  of  loam  and  peat, 
with  plenty  of  sand  mixed  with  it,  and  a layer  of  sand  on 
the  top  of  the  pots,  the  whole  being  made  firm.  Cuttings 
of  Crotons,  India-rubber-plants,  Ixoras,  and  many  other 
stove  plants  will  strike  during  February,  where  there  is  a 
nice  bottom-heat,  better  than  at  other  seasons  ; because, 
in  many  cases,  there  is  a chance  of  getting  cuttings  with 
a heel  of  old  wood  attached.  Most  of  the  plants  named 
above,  and  others  of  similar  habit  and  character,  will  root 
better  in  small  pots,  one  cutting  in  each,  plunged  in  a close 
propagating-frame  ; in  fact,  such  things  as  Crotons  and 
India-rubbers  will  strike  better  in  a bed  of  moist  Cocoa- 
nut-fibre  than  in  pots ; but  they  should  be  potted  up  as 
soon  as  roots  are  emitted.  If  left  till  the  roots  work  into  the 
fibre,  many  of  them  will  break  off  when  lifted  out  of  the 
bed.  The  repotting  of  specimen  plants  will  soon  require 
attention,  as  the  proper  time  to  do  this,  especially  where 
the  balls  have  to  be  reduced,  is  just  as  the  buds  are  break- 
ing ; the  roots  then  take  hold  of  the  new  soil  at  once,  and 
the  action  between  the  roots  and  top  growth  is  mutually 
stimulating.  Stephanotis  floribunda  must  now  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  from  mealy-bug,  or  the  flowers  will 
be  useless.  Plenty  of  syringing  is  good  for  this  plant 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer  till  the  flowers  open  ; 
indeed,  the  syringe  may  be  plied  freely  now  among  stove 
plants,  and  an  increase  of  temperature  will  be  desirable, 
though  65  degs.  at  night  need  not,  except  in  special  cases, 
be  exceeded  at  present.  Caladiums  will  now  be  starting 
into  growth,  and  should  be  placed  in  a light  position,  and 
they  may  be  repotted  as  soon  as  fairly  on  the  move.  These 
are  commonly  grown  now  in  a rich,  more  substantial  soil 
than  was  customary  years  ago.  When  potted  in  loam  and 
old  manure  the  leaves  have  more  substance,  and  are 
brighter  in  colour.  Gesneras  and  Tydeas  will  now  be  at 
rest,  and  should  be  kept  dry  for  the  present,  though  the 
latter  should  not  be  altogether  dried  off.  Specimens  of 
Euoharis  may  be  repotted,  should  it  be  necessary,  to  give 
more  pot-room  ; but  when  they  are  in  large  pots  it  is  not 
necessary  to  repot  every  year.  Old  plants  may  be  broken 
up  for  the  increase  of  stock  now,  starting  them  in  bottom- 
heat  to  get  the  roots  into  work. 


* In  cold  or  northern  distrusts  the  operations  referred 
to  under  “ Garden  Work’’  may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a/ortniyht  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
results. 


Forcing-house. 

It  is  generally  possible  now  to  give  up  a part  of  this 
house  to  propagating  purposes,  and  many  things  require 
a little  warming  up  to  soften,  as  well  as  invigorate, 
growth  before  the  cuttings  are  taken  off.  This  little 
push  by  warmth  adds  much  to  the  propagator’s  success. 
The  arrangements  for  planting  the  flower  garden  will  now 
all  be  made,  at  least  on  paper,  and  the  stock  book  will 
show  at  a glance  the  numbers  required  to  be  propagated 
in  every  case.  A surplus  over  and  above  the  actual 
numbers  required  for  the  beds  should  be  provided,  so  as  to 
leave  a margin  for  casualties.  Seeds  of  many  things  may 
be  sown  shortly.  Subtropical  plants,  for  instance,  require  a 
long  time  to  work  into  a large  size  ; as  the  season  for  such 
things  is  often  a short  one,  they  should  be  large  enough 
when  put  out  in  June  to  make  some  little  effect.  The 
variegated  Tree-Mallow,  when  sown  early,  makes  a strik- 
ing plant.  ’The  seedlings  come  green  at  first ; but  when 
they  have  made  some  growth  they’  become  strikingly 
mottled,  and  blotched  with  creamy-white.  This  makes  a 
very  useful  subject  for  the  conservatory  if  grown  on  in  pots, 
or  if  the  plants  are  plunged  out  in  the  pots,  they  will  still  be 
serviceable  at  the  end  of  the  summer  if  taken  indoors 
before  the  frost  comes.  The  same  course  may  be  adopted 
with  Ferdinanda  emineiis.  This  roots  freely  from  cuttings 
now,  and  if  pushed  on  rapidly'  in  heat  they  make  good-sized 
plants  in  one  season.  Spirseas  in  quantity  should  be  taken 
to  the  forcing  house  now.  They  will  soon  start  into 
growth.  A few  plants  of  Lilium  Harris!  may  be  placed  at 
the  cool  end,  though  too  much  heat  will  weaken  them. 
Still,  they  will  bear  53  degs.  at  night  without  harm. 

■Window  Gardening. 

Now  that  the  chief  brunt  of  the  winter  appears  to  have 
passed,  something  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  repairing 
damages.  Where  the  shrubs  in  the  window-bo.xes  are 
brow’n  and  seared  I should  be  disposed  to  remove  them, 
and  fill  in  the  boxes  with  spring  flowers  of  a hardy  nature. 
Canterbury  Bells  make  a wonderful  show  in  a good-sized 
box,  and  as  soon  as  the  show  is  over  they  can  be  cleared 
out  and  the  boxes  filled  with  something  else.  There  is  a 
wonderful  charm  in  variety,  and  there  are  many  hardy 
plants  that  might  be  used  in  a similar  manner.  Forget- 
me-nots,  Primroses,  Daisies,  Wallflowers,  Pansies,  Violas, 
Carnations,  and  Pinks,  are  all  suitable  for  a change  ; in 
fact,  outside  window  gardening  has  hitherto  run  too  much 
in  one  groove,  the  only  things  used  being  a few  exotics  in 
summer,  and  a few  shrubs  in  winter.  Plants  inside  the 
window,  in  many  cases,  want  a thorough  cleansing  with 
soap  and  water  to  remove  the  impurities  lodged  thereon 
by  the  fires  and  dust  created  by  the  long  severe  winter. 
It  is  rather  soon  yet  to  repot ; but  the  soil  may  be  looked 
up  ready. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

It  is  rather  early  yet  to  tell  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
what  damage  has  been  done  by  the  frost  to  the  Roses. 
Some  of  the  weakly  plants  have  been  killed,  and  others 
that  now  appear  to  be  alive  will  probably  succumb  during 
the  spring.  I think  I should  be  disposed  to  let  things  take 
their  chance  this  season,  and  not  attempt  to  fill  up  blanks 
till  another  autumn  comes  round, merely  flllingup  vacancies 
in  beds  with  other  plants,  such  as  Phloxes,  Delphiniums, 
Perennial  Sunflowers,  and  similar  things  from  the  herbace- 
ous borders.  Lilies  of  sorts  will  be  effective  among  Roses, 
as  would  also  Hollyhocks  and  Single  Dahlias.  The  latter 
may  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  heat.  Seedlings  from  a 
good  strain  are  quite  good  enough  for  ordinary  decorative 
purposes.  Then  again,  it  is  a very  easy  matter  to  propagate 
a tew  more  of  the  Cactus  Dahlias  to  fill  up  vaoancies  any- 
where to  hide  the  ravages  made  by  the  frost.  Looking  over  a 
lot  of  last  season’s  budded  Roses,  I find  the  dormant  buds  on 
the  Briersseem  all  right.  Choioekindsof  herbaceous  Phloxes 
may  be  placed  in  gentle  heat  to  start  the  young  shoots. 
Cuttings  rooted  early  will  produce  good  spikes  of  bloom 
during  summer.  I expect  the  covering  of  snow  saved  the 
outdoor  Chrysanthemums.  They  look  bad  enough  at 
present,  but  they  will  start  in  due  time,  and  may  then  be 
divided  and  replanted.  Prepare  the  beds  for  Ranuncu- 
luses and  Anemones.  Make  the  soil  fairly  rich  with  old 
manure  or  leaf-mould.  In  dry  situations  a layer  of  rich 
manure,  9 inches  beneath  the  surface,  will  be  a great  help, 
as  these,  like  all  the  members  of  the  Buttercup  family,  enjoy 
a moist  situation,  and  the  layer  of  manure  beneath  the 
roots  holds  up  the  moisture,  and  affords  a useful  stimu- 
l^t  at  the  same  time.  Gladioli  for  early  blooming 
should  be  started  in  pots  and  planted  out  in  May.  The 
stock  of  bedding  plants  will  require  attention  now.  Many 
losses  have  occurred  where  the  plants  have  been  wintered 
on  the  makeshift  principle  ; but  there  is  plenty  of  time  to 
raise  a stock  to  make  good  deficiencies. 

Fruit  Garden. 

The  change  in  the  weather  has  not  come  a bit  too  soon 
for  the  forcing  gardener,  who  is  tied  to  time  as  regards 
his  productions.  With  a more  genial  condition  of  the 
outside  atmosphere,  those  plants  which  have  not  been 
forced  unduly  will  bear  a little  more  strain  now  to  make 
up  the  leeway.  Those  who  adopt  the  practice  of  putting 
fermenting  materials  on  the  Vine-borders  must  endeavour 
to  keep  the  temperature  steady  by  turning  the  mass  over 
and  adding  fresh  material  should  it  get  cold.  Good  results 
are  obtained  by  the  hot-bed  system  over  the  roots  of  Vines 
as  regards  the  early  house,  but  it  wants  careful  manage- 
ment, or  it  will  do  more  harm  than  good.  For  early  work, 
if  I had  any  choice  in  the  matter,  I should  have  the 
borders  inside.  The  thinning  of  early  Grapes  will  soon, 
where  early  forcing  is  carried  on,  require  attention.  I 
like  to  begin  thinning  as  soon  as  the  bunches  are  fairly 
set,  so  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  those  berries  which  are 
taking  the  lead.  If  the  person  using  the  scissors  is 
acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  the  Vines,  and  what 
they  are  capable  of  doing,  there  will  not  be  much  left  to 
do  later  on  beyond  the  removal  of  a few  small  berries  that 
would,  if  left  to  ripen,  spoil  the  sample.  Of  course,  the 
berries  must  not  be  touched  with  the  hand  during  thinning, 
nor  yet  rubbed  in  any  way,  or  they  may  rust,  and  their 
appearance  be  quite  spoiled.  At  this  stage  of  the  growth  the 
ventilation  requires  care.  Cold  currents  do  great  damage 
to  the  young  foliage  and  fruit,  especially  the  latter.  Sixty 
degs.  to  65  degs.  will  be  about  the  right  temperature 
now,  giving  a little  air  when  the  inside  thermometer 
approaches  70  degs.,  or  a chink  of  air  along  the  highest 
point  of  the  house  may  be  given  before  this  figure  is 
reached  on  bright  mornings.  See  that  all  inside  borders 
are  in  a moist  condition  now.  Get  on  with  the  planting 


of  fruit-trees  in  orchard  and  garden,  and  finish  pruning 
and  training,  except  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Figo  i 
Where  ripe  Strawberries  are  required  early  in  April,  tlie  I 
plants  should  be  started  in  a j^enial  temperature  now  ' 
Only  plants  possessing  strong,  well-matured  crowns  should  1 
be  used. 

■Vegetable  Garden.  | 

Greens  are  sure  to  be  scarce  this  coming  spring,  and  I 
those  who  have  spare  Cabbage-plants  standing  in  the  seed  ' 
beds  uninjured  by  frost,  should  plant  them  thickly  in  the 
warmest  situation  available,  to  be  used  as  Coleworts.  Pay 
special  attention  to  raising  Cauliflowers  in  heat.  Get  the 
plants  strong,  ready  for  turning  out  as  soon  as  the  w.ather  l 
IS  suitable.  Some  of  the  strongest  plants  may  be  shifted 
on  into  5-inch  pots,  and  if  there  is  space  in  a warm  house 
or  pit,  larger  pots  may  be  employed,  in  which  they  will 
form  hearts  under  glass  long  before  anything  can  lie  cut 
outside.  The  Paris Mrrket  Lettuce  forces  well,  and  seeds 
sown  now  and  afterwards  set  out  thickly  on  a gentle  hot- 
bed of  leaves,  with  enough  stable-manure  mixed  with  them 
to  hold  the  bed  together,  will  turn  in  early  and  be  valuable 
Other  crops,  such  as  Horn  Carrots,  Radishes,  Potatoes’ 
and  Asparagus,  must  be  started  in  succession  to  come  on 
quickly  to  meet  the  demand  that  is  sure  to  arise.  The 
persevering  gardener  with  glass  and  fermenting  materials 
at  his  disposal  will  make  every  possible  effort  to  fill  the 
void  that  is  sure  to  be  found  in  the  outside  crop  with  the 
forced  products.  French  Beans  are  easily  forced  where 
there  is  heat  under  glass,  and  to  keep  up  a good  succession, 
as  many  pots  as  room  can  be  found  for  should  be  planted  at 
intervals  of  three  weeks  or  so.  Again,  early  Tomatoes  will 
have  a special  value  this  year,  and  these  may  be  grown  as 
catch  crops  in  vineries,  or  Peach-houses,  or  Pine-stoves  • 
or  even  in  plant-houses  for  the  time  'ueing,  till  the  eeasoii 
is  advanced  sufficiently  to  move  to  a cold  house,  or  even 
the  open  air  to  ripen.  For  an  early  crop  they-juay  be  grown 
in  comparatively  small  pots,  especially  it  the  pots  can  be 
plunged  in  a border.  Conference  and  Criterion  arc  good 
vatieiies  for  this  early  crop,  with  the  Old  Red.  Clear  off 
all  damaged  Greens,  and  dig  or  trench  the  ground  for 
other  crops.  The  main  reliance  in  the  way  of  Greens  for 
the  spring  must  be  placed  upon  Cauliflowers  and  Cab- 
bages. Get  in  plenty  of  early  Peas  and  Beans.  The  Winter 
Spinach  is,  I think,  safe,  and  will  be  found  valuable. 

E.  Hobday.  1 


■Work  in  the  Town  Garden.  i 

The  days  are  growing  appreciably  longer  now,  and  as  ! 
each  one  will  bring  more  light,  if  not  sunshine  too,  the 
sooner  many  thi  .gj  that  req- ire  a long  season  of  growth  ' 
are  sown  and  making  growth,  the  better.  Among  these  j 
may  be  mentioned  Lobelias,  both  blue  and  white,  so  useful 
for  edgings  for  window-boxes  and  hanging-baskets,  as  well  i 
as  for  pots,  &c.  ; Pyrethrum  (Golden  Feather),  Centaureas 
and  Cineraria  maritima,  valued  for  their  silvery  foliage  ; j 
Verbenas,  of  which  seedlings  beat  plants  from  cuttings  j 
hollow,  especially  in  the  unfavourable  surroundings  of  i 
town  and  city  gardens.  It  is  also  not  too  early  to  make  a 1 
small  sowing  of  both  single  and  double  Petunias  for  early  ] 
flowering,  and  the  best  class  of  German  Stocks,  sown  in  I 
February  in  a greenhouse,  brought  along  quietly,  and  | 
planted  out  early,  will  make  much  finer  plants  thaii  if  left  I 
till  late  in  the  season,  when  growth  is  more  rapid,  and  , 
they  soon  rush  into  bloom.  For  Asters,  Zinnias,  Phlox  | 
Druinmondi,  &c, , there  is  plenty  of  time  yet,  and  nothing  is 
gained  by  sowing  these  very  early  ; but  if  Begonias  of  I he 
tuberous.rooted  section  are  wanted  in  bloom  before  the 
autumn,  the  earlier  in  February  the  seed  is  sown  ihe  ' 
better,  and  of  Gloxinias  the  same  may  be  said,  while,  ■' 
unless  the  seeds  of  Hollyhocks,  Delphiniums,  Herbaceous 
Pyrethrums,  Aquilegias,  &e.,  are  sown  early  they  will  not  ; 
flower  the  same  year,  while  the  plants  will  be  too  forward 
and  large  to  be  wintered  either  well  or  economically  as 
regards  space.  Pansies,  too,  sown  in  February,  will  begin 
flowering  in  June,  and  this  is  by  far  the  best  way  of  treat-  - 
iiig  these  pretty  and  popular  plantain  a smoky  atmosphere ; - 
in  fact,  seedlings  may  often  be  grown  fairly  well  where  '] 
named  kinds  cannot  exist.  I have  always  been  a strong  i, 
advocate  for  raising  plants  of  moat  kinds  from  seed  in  ' 
preference  to  cuttings,  especially  under  the  adverse condi-  'll 
tions  of  town  gardens,  and  see  no  reason  to  alter  my  opin-  [| 
ion.  Seedlings  are  invariably  more  robust  and  yigorous  li 
than  cutting  plants,  and  besides,  the  trouble  and  expense  i ' 
of  wintering  stock  plants  may  be  entirely  avoided  by  this  ,j 
means,  not  to  mention  the  debilitating  effect  of  a town 
winter  upon  the  plants  themselves.  In  such  a winter  as 
that  through  which  it  is  to  he  hoped  we  have  now  passed, 
or  nearly  so,  the  losses  among  plants  in  amateurs’  houses 
in  London  and  other  large  towns  are  sure  to  have  been 
very  great,  the  dense  and  frequently  sulphur-laden  fogs 
being  to  the  full  as  deadly  as  the  actual  cold.  Seed  offers 
the  best  means  of  obtaining  a fresh  stock  in  the  most  ‘ 
economical  and  rapid  manner,  and  my  advice  to  all  is  to 
obtain  seeds  of  the  best  possible  quality,  sow  them  in 
good  time,  and  treat  them  throughout  to  the  best  of  their 
power.  B.  C.  R 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  February 
7th  to  February  14f/t. 

Sowed  seeds  of  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Centaurea  candidis- 
sima,  Pentstemons,  and  some  choice  Carnations,  placing 
them  in  gentle  heat  to  start  them.  I like  seedling  Car- 
nations when  saved  from  first-class  kinds,  as  they 
produce  more  flowers  than  can  be  obtained  from  layers  or 
cuttings.  Of  course,  there  is  the  disadvantage  of  having 
a few  worthless  things  among  them  ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a chance — though,  perhaps,  a remote  one— 
of  obtaining  something  good  enough  to  save.  Centaureas 
of  the  white-foliaged  section  are  not  so  much  in  demand 
as  they  were ; but  they  make  striking  plants  for  edging 
large  beds  either  of  foliage  or  flowering  piants.  I am 
rather  later  than  usual  this  year  in  sowing,  as  I generally 
sow  in  autumn ; but  a little  extra  warmth  will  make  up 
the  difference,  and  the  plants  will  be  large  enough  to  turn 
out  in  May.  They  wili  strike  from  cuttings;  but  the 
plants  come  quite  true  from  seeds,  and  are  very  easily 
raised.  Put  in  cuttings  of  various  kinds  of  bedding  plants. 
Rearranged  stove,  and  repotted  those  plants  which  are 
ready  for  the  shift.  Young  stock  of  most  things  is  raised 
now,  old  plants  being  taken  to  the  conservatory  during 
summer,  and  when  they  cease  to  be  effective  are  thrown 
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away.  I never  care  to  keep  very  old  plants  of  CrotoaSi 
Dracjonas,  &c.,  ag  youn?  gpeciinens  are  more  effective, 
and,  besides,  there  comes  a time  in  the  lives  of  most  plants 
when  they  get  too  large  for  the  house.  It  is  possible 
occasionally  to  make  an  exchange  for  something  not  in 
the  collection  ; but,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  it  is  better  to 
keep  up  a constant  succession  of  young  plants  by  throw- 
ing away  anything  getting  aged.  Planted  early  Potatoes 
0-1  warm  border ; also  sowed  Horn  Carrots,  Lettuces, 
Carter’s  Heartwell  Cabbage,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Queen 
Onions.  Moved  more  Mint  to  forcing-house.  Sowed 
Chervil  in  pots  ; also  Sweet  Basil  and  summer  Savory  for 
early  use.  Lifted  a few  roots  of  Borage  and  placed  in 
gentle  heat  to  obtain  a few  early  sprays  for  flavouring. 
Potted  off  Cauliflowers  sown  in  heat.  Planted  more 
French  Beans  in  pots  for  successional  bearing.  ^ Planted 
a house  with  Melons,  using  rather  heavy  loam,  with  just  a 
daih  of  soot  and  bone-meal  mixed.  In  a general  way, 
manure  is  not  used  for  Melons;  but  they  have  rather  a 
long  rafter  to  cover,  and  a certain  amount  of  vigour  is 
desirable  in  a light,  warm  house,  where  the  plants  have 
plenty  of  room  to  strike  out.  The  soil  round  the  roots  is 
made  firm.  Sowed  more  Melon  seeds  for  successional 
planting.  Disbudded  early  Peaches,  and  rubbed  off  a 
few  of  the  young  fruits  from  the  underside  of  the  branches. 

1 do  not  see  what  use  there  isin  leaving  all  the  young  fruits 
on  where  they  set  thickly,  even  for  a limited  time.  Gave 
a moderate  fumigation  with  Tobacco  as  a preventive  of 
insects,  at  the  same  time  taking  the  fumigators  through 
the  plant-houses  for  a similar  purpose ; this  saves  both 
trouble  and  expense.  Commenced  thinning  early  Grapes. 
Black  Hiinburgh  first,  Foster’s  Seedling  and  Buokland 
Sweetwater  are  close  up.  The  latter  is  a grand  early 
Grape,  where  the  roots  are  we  1 under  control,  otherwise 
the  growth  is  apt  to  be  gross,  and  the  bunches  loose  in 
habit,  and  there  may  be  some  shanking.  Commenced 
pruning  and  training  Peaches  on  walls.  When  the  prun- 
ing is  finished  the  stems  and  branches  are  washed  with  a 
strong  solution  of  Gishurst  compound.  A brush  is  used 
for  the  strong  branches  ; but  a small  sponge  is  the  safest 
for  the  young  wood,  and  is  softly  drawn  the  same  way  as 
the  buds  lie  on  the  branch.  The  old-fashioned  plan  of 
painting  the  trees  is  unnecessary,  the  washing  being  quite 
surticient.  The  painting  may  be  usefully  done  when  the 
trees  are  infested  with  !?cale.  Peach  borders  should  never 
be  cropped  with  vegetables  ; it  is  injurious  to  the  trees, 
and  where  carried  out,  if  good,  healthy  Peach-trees  are 
desired,  should  be  discontinued,  unless  the  borders  are 
very  wide.  In  the  latter  case  a row  or  two  of  early  Pea^, 
potatoes,  &o.,  along  the  front  will  not  do  much  harm. 
Looked  over  nets  to  have  them  in  readiness  for  Apricots 
H'bci)  required.  Put  in  more  cuttings  of  Chrysanthemums. 
Home  sorts  are  later  in  producing  cuttings,  unless  started 
in  hf  at ; in  fact,  a few  kinds  that  are  later  in  throwing  up 
Bufliclent  cuttings  have  been  placed  in  a gentle  heat  to 
start  them.  This  is  not  often  found  necessary  ; but  it  is 
not  worth  while  driving  a principle  too  hard.  At  any 
rale,  good  cuttings  must  be  had.  Potted  a few  Gladioli 
for  early  floweiing.  A number  of  bulbs  of  The  Bride  were 
potted  for  flowering  in  pots  some  time  ago.  and  are  now 
on  the  move.  Potted  more  Tuberoses.  These,  for  the 
most  part,  will  be  forced  into  bloom  during  early  summer. 
A later  batch  will  be  potted  and  grown  cool  for  autumn 
flowering.  One  bulb  in  a 5-inch  pot  is  the  rule,  the  bulbs 
hi  ing  about  half-buried.  Moved  more  Spiraeas,  Dielytras, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  Deutzias,  into  a forcing-house. 
Planted  a house  with  Telegraph  Cucumbers,  setting  the 
plants  3^  feet  apart ; it  is  a mistake  to  crowd  the  plants. 
I have  seen  them  planted  only  2 feet  apart ; but  this  is 
too  near.  The  more  room  the  plants  have  the  stronger 
they  become. 


3018.— Double  Primroses.— These  are 
racoidental  productions,  which  cannot  be  raised 
from  seeds  like  the  single  varieties.  They  have 
been  raised  from  seeds,  of  course,  and  double 
varieties  may  be  raised  again,  but  only  at 
uncertain  intervals,  and  those  who  wish  to  grow 
double  varieties  should  obtain  plants.  The 
rarest  is  the  double  crimson,  which  succeeds 
better  in  the  rather  colder,  moist  northern 
districts  ; where  the  summers  are  hot  and  dry 
it  soon  dies  out.  There  are  also  of  more 
vigorous  constitution  the  double  white,  double 
primrose-coloured,  double  lilac,  and  one  with  a 
deeper  lilac  or  purple  colour.  Plants  of  all  of 
them,  exeept  the  crimson,  can  be  obtained  at  a 
very  cheap  rate. — J.  D.  E. 

3023. — Using  turf.— If  the  turf  contains 
much  Couch-Grass  it  might  perhaps  be  as  well 
to  bury  it  to  save  labour  in  the  future.  Still, 
it  seems  a great  waste  to  bury  turf  even  if  it 
does  contain  a little  Couch,  as  when  placed  in 
a heap  it  soon  decays,  and  even  the  roots  of 
Couch-Grass  contain  a good  deal  of  plant  food, 
and  in  a new  garden  a heap  of  decayed  turf  to 
put  at  the  roots  of  trees  and  flowers,  especially 
Roses,  will  be  very  desirable.  If  placed  in  a 
heap  the  roots  of  Couch  will  pretty  well  all  die 
in  a year. — E.  H. 

It  would  be  a pity  to  use  such  valuable 

material  as  turf  for  filling  in.  I should  certainly 
dig  it  in,  as  it  will  improve  the  ground  wonder- 
fully— that  is,  where  anything  is  to  grow  ; but 
from  all  vacant  spaces  I should  pare  it  off  about 
4 inches  thick,  and  stack  it  up  to  rot.  Rotten  turf 
is  splendid  stuff  for  making  beds  for  choice 
shrubs  or  fruit-trees,  and  herbaceous  plants,  &c., 
as  well  as  for  potting,  if  required. — B.  C.  R. 

3024. — Warts  on  the  hands.— The  best  way  to  g-et 
rid  of  these  from  the  hands  is  to  paint  them  with  a small 
brush  dipped  in  acetic  acid,  being  careful  not  to  paint  any 
other  part  of  the  skin. — J.  D.  E. 


SNOWDROPS. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  Snowdrop  at  home 
in  the  copses  and  thickets  of  many  parts  of 
England  must  have  felt  a pleasure  totally 
dili'erent  from  that  of  seeing  it  in  gardens  and 
shrubberies.  There  are  hundreds  of  miles  of 
woodland  walks  and  drives  in  the  kingdom,  and 
how  interesting  might  such  places  be  made  by 
freely  planting  Snowdrops  as  well  as  other  bulbs. 
If  the  surplus  stock  of  Snowdrops,  Crocuses, 
Scillas,  &c.,  were  distributed  in  the  woods  and 
by  the  sides  of  walks  a very  pleasing  feature 
would  be  added  to  them.  Mr.  Melville,  the 
gardener  at  Dunrobin  Castle,  who  has  made 
the  Snowdrop  his  own,  and  who  kindly  sent  us 
the  photograph  from  which  the  engraving  was 
made,  writing  in  reference  to  the  illustration 
here  given,  says: — “The  engraving  gives  a good 
idea  during  the  early  spring  months  of  the 
appearance  of  parts  of  the  grounds  surrounding 
Dunrobin  C istle,  where  spring  flowers,  parti- 
cularly Snowdrops,  have  been  planted  in  great 
quantities,  and  carpet  the  ground  with  a pro- 
fusion of  flowers.  It  shows  part  of  a grove  of 
very  old  trees,  between  the  castle  and  sea,  which 
has  been  carpeted  annually  with  Snowdrops 
from  time  immemorial.  Most  kinds  of  hardy 
bulbous  plants  do  well  at  Dunrobin.  Snow- 


drops, particularly,  when  once  planted,  increase 
freely,  and  cover  the  ground  with  a wealth  of 
bloom  every  spring  without  further  trouble.” 
Referring  to  “0.  E.’s”  very  interesting  notice 
of  Snowdrops,  in  Gardening,  January  24th, 
page  66.3,  I venture  to  echo  all  he  says  of  the 
exceeding  beauty  of  the  Snowdrop  when  grown, 
as  it  should  be,  in  a sort  of  semi-wild  manner 
in  Grass  and  amongst  and  under  trees,  and  to  sup- 
plement his  remarks  by  speaking  of  its  value  as 
a market  flower.  Fortunately  for  me  some  of 
my  people,  a hundred  years  ago  or  so,  must  have 
had  the  same  love  of  flowers  that  I have.  There 
is  here  an  old  orchard,  sloping  to  the  south, 
sheltered  by  a bank  of  Rhododendrons,  Anouhas, 
Laurels,  &c.  All  over  this  hank,  under  the 
shrubs,  and  down  amongst  the  Apple-trees,  the 
Snowdrops  grow  in  the  wildest  profusion  and  in 
the  greatest  beauty  ; the  separate  bells  are  very 
large,  and  when  they  grow,  as  they  do  when 
ever  they  can,  close  up  against  the  side  of  the 
boles  of  some  old  Apple-tree  or  Blenheim 
Orange,  or  a Fine  Crowned  Pippin,  the  stalks 
are  up  to  the  height  of  many  inches,  making 
them,  when  gathered,  the  most  lovely  flower 
possible.  Ten  years  or  so  ago,  when  every- 
thing looked  very  blue,  or  very  black,  for 
people  with  land,  and  we  all  began  to  think  of 
turning  an  honest  penny  where  we  could,  I took 
up  the  plan  of  poultry  and  flower  farming,  and 
the  old  orchard  has  stood  me  in  good  stead.  I 


sent  up  a sample  of  the  Snowdrops  to  the  late 
Mr.  Buck,  the  well  known  florist  in  Co  vent- 
garden.  He  saw  the  great  beauty  of  the  Snow- 
drops at  once,  told  me  to  send  on  as  many  as  I 
liked,  and  ever  since,  year  after  year,  he  used  to 
take  them.  Of  course  I gather,  tie,  and  pack 
them  very  carefully.  He  never  varied  his  prices, 
and  his  cheque  in  one  season  has  been  just  £20, 
There  is  a good  demand  for  them  too,  in  many 
large  Yorkshire  towns.  Once  planted,  Sxiow- 
drop  growing  is  all  profit.  Not  a moment  need 
be  spent  in  cultivation,  not  a penny  in  manure, 
they  are  better  planted  where  the  Grass  can  be 
allowed  to  remain  without  cutting  till  tha 
Snowdrops  have  ripened  their  seeds,  so  a really 
half-wild  place  is  better  than  a lawn,  though  I 
have  seen  them  growing  on  a lawn,  near  trees, 
with  a very  good  effect.  When  I see  them  on 
some  February  day  in  all  their  beauty  and 
bravery,  the  sheets  of  white  blossom  just 
bending  before  the  wind,  they  seem  to  me  to 
possess  and  to  be  typical  of  every  good  quality, 
so  elegant  and  so  modest,  and  yet  with  strength 
and  courage  to  meet,  uninjured,  every  blast 
and  storm,  they  bend  their  fair  heads  for  a 
moment,  only  to  turn  them  up  again,  lovely  and 
unstained  as  ever.  Bearing  in  mind  what  the 
Snowdrops  planted  years  ago  have  been  to  me 
in  pleasure  and  in  profit,  I have  thought  of 
those  yet  to  come.  I have  planted 
all  the  spare  spaces  in  the  Orchard 
with  Daffodils,  the  “ Scotch  Gaj’-. 
land,”  the  old  double  “ Telamon," 
the  “Tenby  Daffodil,”  “ Stella," 
“ Butter  and  Eggs,”  &c,  Already 
in  their  season  they  make  a good 
show,  and  furnish  many  a box  of 
flowers  for  me.  E.  M. 


304.3.  — Tomatoes,  etc., 
for  profit. — There  is  no  doubt 
the  largest  houses  are  the  most 
profitable  for  Tomato-growing. 
In  the  first  place,  a big  house 
costs  less  in  proportion  to  size 
than  a little.  In  a small,  low 
house,  the  plants  are  up  to  the 
glass  before  they  have  produced 
anything  like  a crop.  A houao 
100  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide  will 
pay  a better  percentage  in  Tomato- 
growing  than  two  houses  of  the 
same  length  and  each  13  feet 
wide.  The  cost  would  vary 
according  to  the  way  the  work 
was  done  and  who  did  it.  I saw 
a case  tendered  for  the  other  day 
where,  in  a three  thousand  pound 
job,  there  was  a difference  of  a 
thousand  pounds  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  tender.  Of 
course,  the  lowest  was  accepted. 
The  best  Tomatoes,  I think,  are 
Sutton’s  Perfection,  Hackwood 
Park,  and  a really  good  strain  of 
the  Old  Red.  The  Old  Trophy 
produces  a very  heavy  weight  of 
fruit.  These  are,  of  course,  for  summer  bear- 
ing. I don’t  think,  at  present  prices.  Tomato- 
growing pays  for  the  fuel  used  in  winter. — 
E.  H. 

3033.— Advice  about  manures.— As  a 
rule,  stable  manure  is  more  generally  used,  and 
is  suitable  for  a greater  variety  of  soils  and 
plants  than  any  other.  It  contains  within 
itself  all  the  necessary  elements  of  fertility.  The 
great  difficulty  with  most  of  us  is  that  we  cannot 
get  enough  of  it.  Cow  and  pig-manures  are  good 
also,  especially  for  dry,  porous  soils,  but  are  net 
so  generally  applicable  as  the  manure  from  the 
stable;  but  a combination  of  all  three,  in  which 
the  latter  predominates,  is  excellent.  Manure 
for  flowers  should  be  thoroughly  decomposed — 
reduced,  in  fact,  to  black  mould— or  burnt,  in 
some  cases,  for  plants  in  pots;  but  it  would  not 
do  to  plant  any  flowers  in  such  rich  material 
altogether.  This  very  rich  compost  is  used  in 
small  quantities  with  turfy  loam,  sand,  &c. 
Where  tree-leaves  can  be  had  to  work  into  the 
hot-beds  with  the  stable  manure  in  spring, 
when  these  are  broken  up  the  next  autumn  the 
manure  thus  stands  excellent  for  potting  pur- 
poses or  dressing  flower-beds.  For  Roses  I like 
stable  manure  with  a small  proportion  of  cow 
or  pig-manure  mixed  with  it  ; but  for  adhesive 
soils,  on  which  the  Rose  grows  freely  if  well 
drained,  the  best  manure  is  that  from  the 
stable. — E.  H. 


Snowdrops  in  the  Grass  at  Dunrobin  Castle. 
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ORCHIDS. 

LADY'S  SLIPPER  ORCHIDS  (CYPRI- 
PEDIUMS). 

Fkoji  a “ Mrs.  Jarrou  ” come  three  flowers  of 
w'hat  she  calls  C.  Spicerianum,  saying,  “ What 
do  you  think  of  these  flowers?  I am  a great 
lover  of  these  plants,  and  think  of  increasing 
them  in  my  garden.”  Your  resolve  is  a good  one, 
“ Mrs.  J.,”  because  I am  fully  persuaded  there  is 
no  other  family  of  Orchids  can  give  you  such  a 
great  number  of  species  and  varieties  flowering 
at  this  season  as  Cypripediums  ; but  you  must 
be  rather  a novice  amongst  these  plants,  or  else 
you  have  sent  me  the  wrong  flowers,  because 
the  ones  received  are  certainly  those  of 
C.  insigne,  and  not  C.  Spicerianum  at  all. 
These  C.  insigne  are  very  good  varieties.  In- 
deed, the  flower  with  the  broad  white  tip  to 
the  dorsal  sepal  is  especially  so  ; and  this  one  is 
spotted  much  in  the  way  of  Chantini,  whilst  in 
Spicerianum  the  dorsal  sepal  is  not  spotted  in 
the  least.  Add  to  this  that  you  have  not  been 
taken  in  with  your  purchases,  these  plants 
should  not  have  cost  you  anything  like  the 
price  of  C.  Spicerianum. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


MASDEVALLIA  ROSEA. 

I AM  much  obliged  to  “Mr.  D G.”  for  the 
flower,  which  is  of  this  species,  and  not 
M.  ignea.  True,  its  upper  sepal  is  bent  down 
in  the  manner  of  that  species,  but  its  long  tube 
renders  it  very  distinct.  This  plant  was  first 
found  about  fifty  years  ago,  and  for  forty  years 
it  was  unknown  to  our  plant-growers  at  home. 
It  is  true  we  had  learned  to  grow  cool  Orchids 
a long  time  before  this  plant  was  brought  to  us  ; 
but  even  now,  in  the  matter  of  these  plants  from 
great  elevations,  I think  we  are  apt  to  be  too 
lenient,  and  nurse  them  up  too  much,  not 
that  I like  the  frost  to  get  at  them,  and  I always 
direct  my  readers  to  steer  clear  of  this  ; but  I 
think  the  temperature  may  drop  nearly  to  the 
freezing-point  at  night  with  a moist  atmosphere 
without  injury.  The  above  plant  is  a native  of 
Loxa,  in  Ecuador,  and  belongs  to  the  coccinea 
group  of  the  family,  which  includes  most  of 
those  with  high-coloured  flowers.  To  those  not 
having  a large  collection  of  them,  however, 
no  special  advice  can  be  given,  and  there- 
fore I would  advise  them  to  be  grown  with 
Odontoglossum  Alexandroa,  and  if  these  plants 
thrive  well  so  will  the  Masdevallias  if  drained 
well  and  potted  in  a little  good  peat-fibre  and 
Sphagnum  Moss.  The  plants  as  they  get  old 
will  grow  from  the  centre  and  leave  the  middle 
bare,  but  this  can  be  avoided  by  repotting. 
M.  rosea  is  a very  distinct  plant  as  regards 
its  flowers,  which  are  large,  and  the  tube  is 
very  long,  and  this  is  a chief  distinguishing 
feature,  reddish  above,  rosy-carmine  for  the 
most  part  below.  It  is  very  free-flowering, 
and  it  should  be  grown  much  more  than  it  is, 
but  many  of  our  Orchid-growers  spend  any 
amount  of  energy  in  getting  home  these  moun- 
tain varieties,  but  once  having  got  them  they 
are  cast  on  one  side  as  worthless. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


GROWING  ORCHIDS  UNDER 
DIFFICULTIES. 

I HAVE  a letter  from  “ Mrs.  S.,”  asking  a lot  of 
questions  of  a very  complicated  nature.  She 
says  she  has  received  a present  of  some  Orchids, 
and  wants  to  know  how  to  grow  them,  and  she 
wishes  to  treat  them  properly  ? Then  follows  a 
list  of  the  species,  which  comprise  Burmese, 
Khasian,  Bornean,  and  Assamese  forms,  plants 
from  Brazil,  Mexico,  New  Grenada,  and  Peru  ; 
and  a little  farther  on  she  says:  “During  the 
present  winter  the  thermometer  has  several 
times  been  down  to  near  the  freezing-point  at 
night,  but  usually  in  the  winter,  in  less  severe 
weather  than  we  have  had  this  season,  it  seldom 
falls  lower  than  40  degs.  to  45  degs.  In  reply, 
how  about  the  Bornean  Cypripedium  Law- 
renceanum  and  the  Burmese  Cypripedium 
Lowianum  ? It  is  rather  hard  times  for  these 
plants,  don’t  you  think  ? and  so  with  the 
Brazilian  Orchids,  whilst  even  to  the  plants  from 
New  Grenada  and  Peru  I do  not  like  to  venture 
upon  giving  a lower  temperature  than  one  of 
45  degs.  You  may  get  the  Brazilian  Orchids 
and  the  Indian  ones  also  to  do  together,  as  “ An 
Amateur  ” instructed  you  a short  time  ago  ; but 


even  then  you  must  command  a greater  heat 
than  you  now  have,  or  otherwise  you  do  not 
give  the  plants  half  a chance,  and  you  cannot 
“ treat  them  properly.”  If  your  boiler  does  not 
admit  of  adding  more  pipes  to  it,  get  an  efficient 
gas  or  oil-stove  as  an  assistant  in  hard  weather  ; 
and,  if  you  want  the  Vandas,  recollect  these 
plants  are  not  ornamental  without  leaves,  and 
assuredly  they  would  not  have  any  leaves  if  the 
thermometer  fell  to  the  freezing-point.  The 
following  answers  to  your  questions  are  the  best 
I can  give.  Now  none  of  your  plants  should  be 
thoroughly  dried — the  Masdevallias,  Odonto- 
glossums,  and  Cypripediums  must  be  moist ; the 
others  may  be  a little  drier  in  the  winter,  but 
not  dried  so  as  to  cause  the  growth  to  shrivel 
— they  must  be  well  exposed  to  the  light,  but 
Masdevallias  and  Odontoglossums  should  be 
shaded  from  the  sun.  These  last-named  plants 
will  require  a little  resurfacing  with  peat-fibre 
and  Sphagnum  Moss  once  or  twice  in  the  year. 
You  must  learn  to  know  when  this  is  necessary 
by  observation.  When  the  soil  begins  to  look 
old  and  worn-out  renew  it.  Orchids  are  not 
like  Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias,  and  do  not 
soon  grow  too  large  for  their  pots  ; repotting  I 
consider  the  bugbear  of  the  small  amateur 
Orchid-grower.  The  syringe  may  be  used,  but  I 
should  advise  you  to  have  a very  fine  rose  on  it, 
so  as  to  give  the  plants  a gentle  dewing,  and  not 
a drenching.  I could  recommend  you  a lot  of 
other  kinds,  but  tell  me  first  which  class  you  wish 
to  take  up  with  ? I am  quite  positive  you 
cannot  succeed  with  the  three  classes  together 
to  do  them  creditably  and  to  have  them  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  you. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


TREATMENT  OF  CALANTHES. 

Someone  asked  me  a few  weeks  ago  about 
potting  these  plants  ? I suppose  the  plants 
will  have  by  this  time  passed  flowering.  Here, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  I find  nearly 
all  the  flowers  have  been  cut  oft'  by  the  fog. 
However,  whether  the  plants  have  exhausted 
themselves  naturally  by  free  flowering, 
or  have  been  cut  up  in  other  ways,  the  bulbs 
should  now  be  laid  upon  their  sides  and  kept 
quite  dry.  Many  growers  of  these  plants  that 
I know  used  to  dry  off  their  bulbs  when  the 
leaves  began  to  turn  yellow  ; but  this  is  a mis- 
take, for  at  this  season  the  spikes  begin  to  show 
up,  and  if  they  are  dried  at  this  time,  each  spike 
is  much  injured,  or  fails  to  come  on  altogether. 
The  plants,  if  put  to  rest  now,  or,  say  by  the 
middle  of  February,  should  be  kept  quite  cool 
and  dry,  and  by  the  end  of  March,  or  beginning 
of  April,  they  must  be  looked  at  to  see  if  they 
are  showing  signs  of  growing.  Upon  the  slightest 
movement  being  seen,  take  them  out  of  the  pots, 
cut  all  their  old  roots  clean  away,  and  re-pot 
them  ; using  for  soil  good  turfy-loam  and  peat, 
some  dried  cow-manure,  and  leaf-mould.  The 
bulbs  should  rest  on  the  top  of  the  soil,  and 
about  three  should  be  placed  on  one  pot,  and 
they  should  each  be  tied  to  a firm  stick  to  pre- 
vent them  from  rolling  about  and  breaking  their 
new  roots.  The  pots  must  be  well  drained,  and 
water  given  with  great  care  for  some  little  time 
after  re-potting,  or  the  soil  becomes  soured 
before  the  roots  can  work  into  it,  and  they  reject 
it;  but  after  they  have  grown  some  time  a liberal 
quantity  may  be  given.  Want  of  care  in  this 
matter  often  ruins  a whole  batch.  They  should 
not  have  a less  heat  than  about  05  degs. , running 
up  to  75  degs.  or  more,  from  the  time  they  are 
repotted,  with  plenty  of  light,  but  shaded  from 
the  strong  sunshine,  for  when  they  have  thin 
leaves  they  may  soon  be  scorched,  and  this 
retards  their  swelling  up  and  forming  fine 
bulbs.  Matt.  Bramble. 


To  destroy  ants. — It  may  interest  many 
of  the  readers  of  G.\rdenin«  who  are  plagued 
with  ants  as  I have  been,  to  know  that  they  may 
soon  be  completely  rid  of  these  pests  by  placing 
small  gallipots  about  half-full  of  milk  and  a 
small  quantity  of  sugar  on  their  “ high  road,” 
into  which  they  will  soon  find  their  way,  con- 
gregating in  hundreds  round  the  edges  of  the 
milk,  when  by  constantly  tapping  the  gallipot 
the  ants  are  shaken  into  tlie  mixture  and 
drowned.  I have  tried  the  paraffin  and  other 
dodges,  but  found  none  succeed  like  this.  The 
mixture  must  be  renewed  when  necessary. — 
T.  W.  S. 


PERNS.  I 

HART’S-TONGUE  FERNS— SCOLOFEN-  ' 
DRIUMS.  I 

“ When  staying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  More- 
combe  Bay  last  year,”  says  “J.  Oldham,”  “I 
was  delighted  to  see  what  a lot  of  these  plants  ! 
existed  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  I at  once  sei 
about  hunting  for  varieties  ; but,  what  was  my  i 
surprise,  I could  not  find  one  that  I thought  ' 
handsome  enough  to  disturb  from  its  native 
rock  and  bring  away.  Will  you,  therefore, 
name  a few  of  what  you  consider  the  best,  for 
they  are  great  favourites  with  me?”  I have  no  i 
doubt  of  this,  and  so  it  is  with  any  and  everyone,  i 
I should  think.  We  have  only  the  one  species  I 
in  Britain,  and  it  is  of  a small  family;  but  there  I 
is  another  species  which  may  be  found  on  the 
rocks  about  Gibraltar  and  that  part  of  Europe, 
which  we  ought  to  see  more  plentiful  in  our  gar-  \ 
dens— S.-temionites  it  is  called,  and  it  is  remark- 
ably easy  of  culture,  thriving  best  in  good  loam  ' 
and  leaf-mould,  and  a little  chalk  or  lime  in  the 
soil.  Drain  the  pots  and  places  well  for  the 
plants,  and  nothing  more  will  be  necessary. 
The  following  are  a good  selection  ; S.  cris- 
pum,  crispum  fimbriatum,  cristatum,  capitatum, 
Fosteri,  endivsefolium,  cristulatum,  grandiceps, 
inequale  furcans,  Kelwayi,  ramo-cristatum,  [ 
saggittato  projectum,  supralineatum. 

J.  Jarvis. 


3025.— Making  a Pern  wall.— You  do 

not  say  whether  the  passage  has  wooden  or 
brick  walls  already  ; if  the  latter  I should  re- 
commend building  up  with  cement  and  clinkers, 
a series  of  alternating  pockets,  the  bottom  of 
each  pocket  resting  upon  the  side  wall  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  two  below  it  ; it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  work  should  be  absolutely  regular ; 
indeed,  this  would  look  formal.  Moreover,  if 
you  wish  to  build  the  whole  structure  at  once  it 
will  be  necessary  to  support  it  by  outside 
pressure  of  some  kind  as  you  go  on  ; but  by  using 
neat  cement  and  building  a little  at  a time,  say 
a row  of  pockets  every  day,  no  support  will  be 
required;  when  completed  about  two  days  should 
pass  before  the  pockets  are  filled  in  with  earth. 

In  an  unheated  passage  I should  not  recommend  ' 
you  to  attempt  delicate  Ferns ; the  various 
forms  of  Ribbon  Ferns,  the  British  Maiden-hair,  j 
the  Feather-Fern,  and  in  large  pockets  the  * ' 
common  Hare’s-foot  or  Pteris  tremula  would  j 
give  pleasing  variety.  Do  not  be  persuaded  to  j 
introduce  'I'radescantia  ; it  is  too  rapid  in  its  I 
growth  and  too  straggling  for  wall- work.  A | 
few  Echeverias  might  be  utilised  with  good  ii 
effect.— A.  G.  Butler. 

.3016.— Soot-water  for  Perns.— .Soot- 
water  for  plants  in  pots  should  be  quite  clear,  or  ; I 
else  the  soil  on  the  top  will  have  a dirty,  blacK  ! 
appearance.  The  best  way  to  make  soot- water  ,i 
is  to  tie  up  a small  quantity  in  a canvas  bag,  , 
and  sink  it  in  a tub  of  water,  stirring  it  occa-  ; . 
sionally  until  the  water  has  become  impregnated 
with  soot.  If  the  water  is  too  black,  dilute  it  i 
with  clear  water  until  it  is  in  the  right  condi-  j 
tion.  It  is  better  to  use  it  weak  at  every  watering  ; 
than  to  stop  up  the  pores  of  the  soil  by  using  it  , 
too  strong.  The  best  way  of  using  it  is  to  place,  ! 
say  a peck  in  a canvas  bag  in  a tub  containing 
from  .30  gallons  to  40  gallons  of  water,  and  then  | 
add  half-a-pint  of  this  strong  liquid  to  every  ; 
gallon  of  water  that  is  used  for  watering  the  : 
plants.  Many  plants  will  take  it  much  stronger  i 
than  this  without  any  injury  ; but  it  is  best  to 
be  on  the  safe  side. — E.  H.  ; 


2954.— Outdoor  flowers  for  profit.— 

Flowers  will  not  grow  so  well  when  planted 
near  trees  ; still,  if  the  fruit-trees  in  question 
are  a good  way  from  each  other,  and  the  flower-  i 
beds  are  in  lines  or  stand  in  such  a manner 
that  the  trees  will  not  hang  over  them,  I do  not 
see  why  a quantity  of  flowers  cannot  be  had. 

I here  name  a few  good  ones  ; Single  Dahlias  . 
of  sorts,  dwarf  Rose.=,  Sweet  Peas,  Carnations,  | 
Pansies,  Asters,  Gladioli,  French  and  African 
Marigolds,  Mignonette,  and  Shirley  Poppies. — 

A Welsh  Gardener. 


Our  readers  will  kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to 
receive  for  engraving  any  suggestive  or  beautiful  photo- 
graphs of  plants  or  garden  scenes,  especially  of  gardens  ol 
a picturesque  character. 
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WALL-GARDENING. 

Altiiou(!h  we  well  know  that  many  alpine 
plants  thrive  much  better  on  the  almost  perpen- 
dicular surfaces  of  rugged  walls  than  they  do  in 
any  other  spots,  wall-gardening  may  be  said  to 
be  almost  in  its  infancy— in  this  country,  at  any 
rate.  Nature,  if  allowed  full  play,  will  teach 
us  many  things  we  do  not  know  ; and  we  have 
only  to  visit  an  old-fashioned  garden,  where 
things  are  left  pretty  much  to  themselves,  to 
realise  the  truth  of  this.  Old,  crumbling  walls 
have  many  times  been  a source  of  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  us,  and  we  have  seen  pretty  little 
alpines,  that  have  almost  bathed  us  to  get 
established  on  the  ordinary  rockwork,  quite  at 
home  on  such  places.  Besides  alpines,  these 
old  walls  give  room  to  other  things.  In  Kew 
Gardens  a Cupressus,  a White  Thorn,  a For- 
sythia,  and  other  such  plants  grow  on  a dry 
brick-wall.  It  is  no  unusual 
sight  to  see  old  walls 

Beautifully  dkaped  with 
the  graceful  Ivy -leaved  Toad- 
flax, Pansies,  &c.,  while  the 
top  is  gay  with  common  Wall- 
flower, many  other  Cruciferse, 

Linaria  purpurea,  and  such 
like  plants.  We  believe,  in- 
deed, that  many  hundreds  of 
alpines  may  be  grown  in  this 
way  finer  than  in  any  other, 
and  they  will  survive  our 
damp  winters  much  better 
than  on  the  rockery,  where  a 
large  percentage  is  probably 
lost  through  over-abundant 
moisture.  The  difficulty  will 
be,  of  course,  in  getting  them 
properly  established,  and  the 
most  satisfactory  way  is  in 
sowing  the  seeds  at  the  proper 
time,  and  keeping  them  moist 
until  they  germinate.  On  a 
wall  such  as  I have  indicated 
I have  seen  the  Cheddar  Pink 
flowering  more  freely  than  we 
have  ever  known  it  to  do  on 
the  rockery,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  about  many  al- 
pines, such  as  Erinus  alpinus, 
most  of  the  crusted  Saxi- 
frages, and  notably  S.  longi- 
folia,  the  alpine  Toadflax, 
the  silvery-leavedPotentillas, 
and  nearly  all  the  Stonecrops 
and  House-leeks.  The  centre 
plant  in  the  accompanying 
engraving  is  the 

Cobweb  Houseleek  (Sem- 
pervivum  arachnoideuin),  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
such  a handsome  or  healthy 
mass  in  any  other  position. 

I am  not,  however,  nearly  at 
the  end  of  my  list,  as  it  in- 
cludes many  of  the  Campanu- 
las, as  C.  garganica  hirsuta 
and  C.  versicolor,  which 
grow  in  just  such  positions 
in  suirny  Italy.  The  Ligu- 
rian Hairbell  (C.  isophylla  and 
alba) stands  here,  when  it  gets 
killed  in  the  open  border.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  profuse 
flowering  species,  and  is  not 
hurt  by  drought.  C.  Raineri, 
fragilis,  and  others  are  also 
suitable, and  maybe  madequi  eat  home.  Almost 
all  theDianthuses  of  the  plun.arius  type  will  be 
found  suitable,  the  Aiidrosaces,  Drabas,  Hyperi- 
cums, Epilobiums,  Convolvulus,  Antirrhinums, 
and  many  other  equally  handsome  and  desirable 
kinds.  In  many  gardens  wa  Is  have  been  built 
specially  and  properly  for  the  reception  of  these 
plants,  and  where  they  have  been  made  a part 
of  the  rockery,  as  we  notice  has  been  done  at 
Kew,  the  convenience  will  be  found  very  great. 
In  building  a wall  as  much  care  should  be  taken 
with  regard  to  soil  as  there  would  be  with  a 
rockery.  Roots  of  many  alpines  travel  a long 
way,  and  if  the  wall  has  been  built  against  a 
bank  of  good  soil  the  more 

Shady  spots  will  be  found  most  suitable  for 
the  various  Ramondias,  Jankaea  Heldreichi, 
Haberlea  rhodopensis,  most  of  the  choicer 
dwarf  Ferns,  alpine  Speedwells,  &c.  Cacti, 
such  as  Opuntia  Rafiuesquei,  O.  missouriensis, 


and  O.  humilis  will  form  a very  interesting 
group  for  a rockery  of  this  description.  In 
places  where  the  garden  has  been  divided  from 
the  park  by  a sunk  wall,  this,  with  a little  care, 
may  be  made  a highly-interesting  object. 
Indeed,  all  sunk  walls,  where  the  sides  may  be 
built  up  of  rough  stones,  are  capable  of  being 
made  as  beautiful  and  rich  with  alpine  vegeta- 
tion as  a so-called  rockery.  If  these  remarks 
should  help  in  beautifying  many  of  the  walls 
and  old  buildings  at  present  bare  and  unsightly, 
they  will  have  served  their  purpose.  K. 


ROSES. 

TEA  ROSES  IN  POTS. 

Those  who  are  anxious  to  supply  these  beauti- 
ful flowers  all  the  year  round  will  have  found 
by  experience  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  obtain 


Our  Rkadrrs’  Illustr.ctions  ; A wall  ffarden.  Engraved  for  GariiEning  Illustrated  from 
photograph  sent  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Matthiesson,  to,  Devonshire-road,  Forest-hill,  London,  S.E. 


not  be  so  highly  coloured,  but  it  will  undoubt- 
edly be  in  better  condition  for  producing  healthy 
flowering  growths  in  the  spring.  I’rotection 
from  cold  late  autumn  rains  is  also  of  great  im- 
portance. In  our  variable  climate  I M ould  not 
place  Tea  Roses  in  pots  out-of-doors  at  all  if  I 
could  help  it,  nob  even  in  summer,  for  unless 
the  pots  are  protected  from  scorching  sun,  the 
roots  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  excessive 
heat.  The  plants  should  be 

Pruned  in  November,  and  before  doing  so 
they  should  be  quite  dry  at  the  roots  and  allowed 
to  remain  so  until  all  danger  of  bleeding  is  over. 
.Some  fifteen  years  ago  I started  my  Tea  Roses 
in  one  of  the  earliest  vineries  during  the  last 
week  in  November.  The  house  became  too 
much  shaded  with  leaves  before  the  buds  had 
advanced  to  the  opening  stage,  but  I M'as 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  remove  the  plants  to 
another  vinery  in  which  the  Vines  were  not  so 
forM'ard.  At  that  time  I 
followed  a good  old-fashioned 
practice  of  forming  a bed  of 
manure  and  leaves  in  the 
vinery.  This  was  not  only 
useful  in  giving  a genial 
moist  warmth  to  the  Vines, 
but  was  excellent  for  plung- 
ing pots  in  that  required  bot- 
tom-heat. I found  the  Tea 
Roses  were  all  the  better  for 
a little  bottom-heat,  enough 
to  push  the  roots  well  abreast 
of  the  growths.  Vigorous 
growth  and  well  -formed 
flowers  are  absolutely  de- 
Xjendent  on  the  reciprocal 
action  of  the  roots  and  the 
growth  of  the  plants.  The 
roots  of  Roses  soon  begin  to 
move,  and  they  progress  very 
rapidly  when  root  and 
branch  are  working  har- 
moniously together.  I am 

managing  my  Roses  on  the 
same  system  now.  Tl.iy 

were  started  last  year  1. 1 
Christmas.  I have  not  tl  o 
advantage  of  a heap  of  fer- 
menting material,  but  they  do 
very  well  in  the  lightest  part 
of  the  house,  just  over  the 
hot-M'ater  pipes.  The  second 
house  is  started  in  good  time 
to  receive  the  filants  if  the 
Vines  are  likely  to  shade 
them  too  much  in  the  early 
one.  I have  been  told  by 
some  of  the  best  market- 
growers  that  it  does  not  pay 
now  to  grow  Grapes  for 
market  unless  some  other 
kind  of  produce  is  grown 
with  them.  It  is  well  known 
that  nothing  will  grow  very 
well  under  Vines  when  they 
are  in  full  leaf,  but  a snatch 
crop  of  early  Tea  Rose  blooms 
might  go  a long  way  towards 
paying  for  fuel.  Tea  Roses 
can  be  sold  at  any  time,  but 
they  are  most  valuable  early 
in  the  year.  In  forcing  Tea 
Roses,  mildew  and  green-fly 
must  be  guarded  against  and 
destroyed  on  their  first  ap- 
pearance. J. 


good  blooms  during  the  early  spring  months. 
Whentheplants  havegood  late  summer  growths, 
as  they  generally  have  when  well  cared  for, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  really  good 
blooms  late  in  the  autumn  by  placing  the  plants 
in  a light  airy  house  and  maintaining  a dry 
atmosphere  by  a moderate  warmth  in  the  heating 
apparatus.  The  ventilators  should,  of  course, 
be  open  as  much  as  possible,  for  these  Roses 
cannot  thrive  or  produce  good  blooms  in  an 
atmosphere  that  is  damp  or  impure.  My  garden 
is,  in  fact,  too  near  London  to  allow  me  to  pro- 
duce really  good  Roses,  either  out-of-doors  or 
under  glass.  My  difficulties  begin  with  the 
month  of  November  aiul  remain  until  April. 
The  early  spring-flowering  plants  require  to  be 
prepared  in  the  autumn  of  the  previous  year  by 
free  exposure  to  the  sun.  If  possible,  they 
should  be  under  a glass  roof  and  have  no  shade 
whatever.  The  young  wood  under  glass  may 


3030.— Moving  Roses.- Owing  to  the  pro- 
longed frost,  there  will  be  many  thousands  of 
Roses  planted  this  year  in  this  month  (February) 
and  the  early  part  of  March.  Therefore,  you 
need  not  hesitate  to  move  your  plants,  but  do 
so  as  soon  as  you  can  within  the  time  just  men- 
tioned. If  you  cannot  plant  them  again  before 
the  end  of  March  you  had  better  prune  them  at 
once.  At  the  same  time,  I should  prefer  to 
plant  early  and  prune  about  the  middle  of  April. 

— J C C 

20o3.  — Management  of  climbing 
Roses  in  a conservatory.  — You  have 
really  no  choice  but  to  plant  the  Roses  in  the 
border  outside  and  bring  the  branches  through 
the  wall,  so  as  to  train  the  growth  under  the 
glass,  as  you  suggest.  The  other  suggestions 
you  make  are  not  impracticable,  but  they  would 
prove  more  or  less  disappointing 
necessary  to  protect  the  stems 
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severe  frosb.  Neatly-formed  haybands  earefully 
wrapped  round  them  are  the  best  proteetion  to 
give  them.  If  you  make  a good  border  for  the 
roots,  you  need  not  be  afraid  that  the  plants 
will  not  thrive  if  you  do  not  keep  too  much 
heat  in  the  house  during  the  winter. — J.  C.  C. 

3oi9_Prunlng  ^ Marechal  Nlel  Rose.-Do 
not  be  m a hurry  in  pruning  the  MarOchal  yet.  even  on  a 
wall.  The  end  of  March  will  probably,  in  this  exceptional 
season,  be  early  enough.  In  pruning,  thin  out  all  very 
weakly  growths,  and  shorten  the  main  shoots  b.ack  to 
where  the  wood  is  well  ripened,  and  not  injured  by  frost. 

In  a general  way  this  Rose  does  not 

make  sufficient  growth  to  require  but  a little 
pruning  when  grown  on  open  walls.  If,  how- 
ever,  your  plant  has  behaved  better,  and  made 
strong  shoots,  you  had  better  cut  away  some  of 
the  old  and  weak  branches,  especially  the  small 
spray-shoots.  The  growth  made  last  year  will 
produce  larger  flowers  than  the  old  ; for  that 
reason  the  new  wood  must  be  preserved,  even  if 
some  of  the  exhausted  shoots  have  to  be  cut  out 
to  make  room  for  it.  All,  however,  depends  on 
the  strength  of  the  plant.  If  it  only  makes 
weak  growth,  the  less  pruning  it  has  the  better 
It  will  flower. — J.  C.  C. 

3010.— Treatment  of  Roses  —You  are 
a little  anxious  about  your  Rose-trees.  I should 
liope  by  this  time  you  have  them  planted.  If 
so,  all  will  come  right  if  the  soil  is  suitable,  and 
you  have  set  them  in  the  ground  in  a proper 
manner.  If  you  have  delayed  planting,  do  not 
do  so  any  longer,  if  the  weather  continues  mild 
and  the  ground  is  fairlydry;  they  will  then  flower 
next  year,  or  rather,  I should  say,  strong  plants 
ought  to  do  so.  About  the  lObh  of  April  will 
be  soon  enough  to  prune  in  your  case,  when 
they  should  be  cut  back  to  within  4 inches  of 
the  old  wood.  You  have  made  a very  good 
selection  of  sorts,  which,  under  ordinary  treat- 
ment, generally  do  well.— J.  C.  C. 

.10.39,  Indoor  Roses. — If  you  want  to 
keep  t he  temperature  of  your  greenhouse  duriim 
the  winter  up  to  45  degs.  and  55  degs.,  you  had 
better  grow  them  in  the  tubs  as  you  suggest,  as 
if  planted  out  the  Roses  will  not  get  rest  enoimh 
in  winter  to  do  satisfactorily  ; wliereas,  if  they 
are  grown  in  tubs,  you  could  remove  them  from 
the  greenhouse  in  the  summer  to  a warm,  shel- 
tered corner  in  the  open,  and  leave  them  there 
until  the  middle  of  February.  The  Tea  Rosea 
are  Uie  best  for  your  purpose.  You  may  select : 
Niphetos,  Grace  Darling,  Luciole,  Perle  des 
Jardins,  Narcisse,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and 
Madame  Falcot. — J.  C.  C. 


,,  Cihrysanthemums.  — 

Medicus  will  find  the  following  twenty-four 
varieties,  eight  in  each  section,  of  incurved 
Japanese,  and  reflexed,  suitable  for  the  purpose’ 
required.  I have  given  preference  to  the  late- 
flowering  quality  of  each  in  selecting  them 
Incurved  : Princess  Teck  (blush-white).  Hero  of 
Moke  Newington  (rosy-pink),  Mrs.  Norman 
Davis  (golden-yellow).  Lord  Eversley  (white). 
Miss  Marcheaux  (white),  Jardin  des  Plantes 
grange-yellow).  Nonpareil  (rosy-lilac),  Mrs. 
Hahburton  (sulphur-white).  Reflexed  : Boule 
de  Neige  (white).  Golden  Gem  (bronze-yellow). 
Mrs.  Forsyth  (white),  Julia  Lagravfere  (dark- 
crimson).  Cloth  of  Gold  (light-yellow).  Golden 
Christine  (light  fawn-yellow),  Chevalier  Domage 
(orange-yellow),  Annie  Salter  (rich  golden- 
yellow).  Japanese:  Mrs.  C.  Carey  (white), 
Mrs.  Frank  Thompson  (white,  striped  purplish- 
lilac),  Dehe  (golden-bronze),  Thunberg  (golden - 
yellow).  Pelican  (white),  grandiflorum  (golden 
yellow),  W W.  Coles  (bright  terra-cotta), 
Ralph  Brocklebank  (yellow). — E.  M. 

Climate  of  different  localities.— It 

IS  often  a great  disappointment  to  me,  as  I am 
sure  It  must  be  to  other  readers  of  Gardexinv. 
that  correspondents,  writing  of  many  things  that 
will  interest  others,  do  not  mention  localities. 
Here,  we  think  we  have  an  excellent  climate, 
and  though  we  have  had  an  unusually  bad 
winter  for  us,  the  Clematises  are  starting  into 
growth,  also  Crocuses,  and  such  Narcissi  as 
Horsefaeldi  and  cernuus.  The  commoner  kinds 
are  in  a shady  part  of  the  garden  and  not  yet 
up.  Allium  neapolitanum  (this  is  almost  a 
weed,  as  it  seeds  so  freely).  Cyclamen,  Iris 
reticulata,  Scilla  sibirica,  Sisyrinchium 
Winter  Aconite,  Tulips,  and  Polyanthus-Nar 
®;^*.*^h>"ough  the  ground,  and  some  of 
me  bt.  Krigid  Anemones  are  showing  bloom 


also  Hepaticas.  I should  be  very  pleased  to 
know  if,  in  comparison  with  other  places,  this  is 
early  or  not?— Mrs.  L.,  .Vor/A  Berwick. 

INDOOR  PLANTS. 

.lo.'U.  — Treatment  of  greenhouse 

Asparagus. — The  plants  are  evidently  doing 
remarkably  well,  and  as  the  pots  are  crammed 
with  roots  repot  them.  It  would  be  very  unde- 
sirable to  “ cut  and  trim”  the  roots.  They  should 
merely  be  replanted  into  larger  pots,  and  the 
same  treatment  should  be  pursued  with  them. 
If  the  stock  of  plants  have  to  be  increased,  this 
must  be  done  by  division  of  the  plants.  They 
like  a compost  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  a little 
sand.  They  generally  grow  too  freely,  therefore 
it  is  better  to  avoid  stimulating  manures  in  the 
potting-soil,  unless  large  plants  are  wanted  — 
J.  D.  E. 

.3054  —Chinese  Primulas  and  Cine- 

rArias.  ithout  doubt  the  most  unwise 
treatment  to  which  the  plants  were  subjected 
in  December  accounts  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
mischief.  A range  of  45  degs.  to  55  degs.  is 
ample  for  them,  and  a moderately-moist  atmo- 
sphere is  also  necessary,  especially  for  Cinera- 
rias. The  Primulas  have  evidently  been  over- 
watered, or  rather,  perhaps,  very  irregularly 
attended  to  ; the  first  would  cause  the  roots  to 
become  water  logged,  and  the  latter  induce 
shanking  or  decay  at  the  collar,  either  of  which 
would  be  fatal. — B.  C.  R. 

.3028.— Heating  a greenhouse  by  oil. 

There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  heating  a 
house  of  the  size  named  with  pipes  and  a boiler 
heated  by  oil,  and  though  with  this  fuel  the 
cost  would  be  rather  greater  than  if  a small 
boiler  to  burn  coke  or  anthracite  coal  were  em- 
ployed, the  heat  would  be  much  more  steady, 
and  the  attention  required  considerably  less.’ 
You  will  want  two  rows  (15  feet  each)  of  .3-incli 
pipe  fixed  under  the  front  stage  to  maintain  the 
required  temperature  easily,  and  a No.  2 
Champion  or  Perfection  boiler  will  work  these 
both  well  and  economically. — B.  C.  R. 

.3031.— Making  a hot-bed. -It  will  not 

require  much  heat  to  start  Asters,  say  in  March 
which  is  as  early  as  it  is  necessary  to  sow  them’ 
There  is  no  necessity  to  dig  out  a hole— thoimh’ 
of  course,  seeds  can  be  raised  in  a sunken  hot- 
bed as  well  as  on  a fore-ground  level.  It  is  pretty 
much  a matter  of  convenience.  A hot-bed  of 
the  ordinary  kind  may  be  made  in  a position 
where  it  would  not  be  convenient  to  sink  a hole 
Shake  the  manure  well  to  pieces,  and  let  it  lie  in 
a heap  till  it  gets  warm,  then  shake  it  over  a-^ain 
thoroughly  blending  it  by  turning  the  outlides 
of  the  heap  into  the  middle,  and  vice  versd.  The 
bed  may  be  made  3 feet  high  at  back  and  2 feet 
at  front,  and  will  be  found  useful  for  raising 
other  things  beside  Asters. — E.  H. 

2987.— Conservatory  attached  to  a 
dwelling  hous0.-(l.)  I think  you  could 
hardly  have  a better  situation,  unless  it  was  a 
little  more  south.  (2  ) You  could  grow  almost 
any  plant,  provided  you  have  time  to  attend 
properly  to  heating,  watering,  potting,  &o.  (3  ) 
Use  4-in.  piping  along  two  or  three  sides  of  the 
house,  a flow  and  return  would  be  sufficient 
unless  you  wish  to  force  the  plants  very  much  ’ 
as  to  a boiler,  I always  recommend  the  saddle’ 
with  a water-wayend.  Have  it  properlyfixed  by 
a skilled  person,  and  there  will  be  no  more 
trouble.  I like  greenhouses  to  face  somewhat 
easterly,  because  then  they  catch  the  early 
morning  sun,  which  is  so  beneficial  to  plant- 
life,  besides  saving  fuel,  for  very  often  the  early 
morning  is  the  coldest  time  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  If  I can  help  you  further,  write 
again. — Grow. 

2835.  — Chinese  Sacred  Lily  after 
flowering. —I  quite  agree  with  “ E.  Yokes  ” 
(Gaedenixo  Jan.  24th,  page  C65),  respecting 
the  above  Lily.  I have  some  old  bulbs  which  I 
nowered  last  year.  They  have  now  been  in 
over  two  months,  and  not  a sign  of  growth.  I 
find  they  are  not  particular  to  growing  only  in 
water,  as  was  advised  when  they  were  intro- 
duced. My  opinion  is  they  will  grow  in  any- 
thing; but  I admit  they  flower  quickest  in 
water  by  about  two  days.  I flowered  some  in 
water  this  season  in  about  25  days,  and  two 
days  later  in  soil  in  pots.— W.  L.,  Bath. 

2705  — Stpking  a greenhouse  fire.— 

My  furnace  is  14  inches  wide,  14  inches  high. 


30  inches  long,  and  has  a quick  rise  from  the  fire- 
bars to  the  floor  of  flue.  The  house  is  18  feet  by 
9 feet,  with  another  one  6 feet  by  4 feet  C inches 
opening  into  it.  The  two  form  one  house  really 
and  the  whole  is  heated  by  the  flue,  which  goes 
once  round  like  the  letter  U.  It  is  about  40 
feet  in  all,  with  about  20  feet  of  7-incli  iron 
smoke-pipe  for  a chimney.  I tried  a 5-inch  pipe 
at  first,  but  it  did  not  answer  at  all  ; it  would 
only  answer  when  the  wind  was  boisterous.  I 
use  for  fuel  coal  and  coal-dust  ; the  ashes  from 
the  house  fires  also. — C.  N.  P. 

Defective  flue.— With  regard  to 
building  the  new  flue  you  will  require  fire- 
bricks for  the  sides  and  the  top,  and  a sufficient 
number  to  extend  3 feet  away  from  the  farthest 
end  of  the  fire.  To  form  the  flue  you  will 
require  good  ordinary  bricks  to  form  the  sides, 
and  plain  tiles,  1 foot  square,  and  1 inch  in 
thickness,  to  form  the  top  and  bottom.  The 
bottom  of  the  flue  should  rest  on  bricks,  stood 
on  edge,  and  the  sides  be  built  in  the  same  way. 
The  same-sized  tiles  will  then  serve  for  the  top 
and  bottom,  which  will  leave  about  7 inches 
in  width  of  internal  space.  This  space  will  be 
large  enough  for  your  small  house.  When  a 
flue  is  built  in  a satisfactory  manner  the  proper 
place  for  the  damper  is  at  the  far  end,  outside 
the  house.  If  a flue  is  defective,  it  is  best  not 
to  have  a damper  at  all.  I know  that  having  no 
damper  means  the  burning  of  more  fuel  and 
giving  the  fire  more  attention  ; but  it  is  better  to 
burn  a little  more  fuel  than  to  have  one’s  plants 
killed  by  the  fumes  that  find  their  way  through 
the  faulty  joints  when  there  is  not  a free  escape 
for  them  out  of  the  chimney,  owing  to  the 
check  given  the  draught  by  the  dampir.  Good 
mortar,  made  from  fresh  lime,  is  what  you 
want. — J.  C.  C.  ^ 

.3045.  — Heating  a greenhousQ. -=  A 

3- inch  pipe  all  round  the  house  would  main 
tain  about  the  required  temperature;  that  is 
to  say,  about  2(5  feet  of  this  sized  piping  would 
be  required.  I should,  however,  prefer  the 

4- inch  size,  or,  what  would  probably  suit  so 
small  a structure  better  still,  a quick  flow 
and  return  pipe  on  each  side.  Take  care  to 
obtain  a properly  constructed  boiler,  as  some 
of  these  waste  the  heat  sadly.  Champion  and 
Perfection  boilers  (for  oil)  are  the  beat  I know 
of,  as  they  are  so  constructed  that  the  water 
absorbs  nearly  all  the  heat  from  the  burner, 
and  the  fumes  are  all  carried  away  outside  the 
house  by  a proper  flue.  A No.  1 would  heat 
the  quantity  of  piping  specified  ; one  of  this  size 
would  hold  3 quarts  or  4 quarts  of  water,  and 
consume  something  leas  than  a quart  of  oil  in 
24  hours,  according  to  the  number,  &c.,  as  far 
as  I c.i,n  remember. — B.  C.  R. 

2955.— Jasminum  gracillimum  in  a consBr- 
vatory.-I  do  not  think  ;‘M.  S.”  will  get  any  good 
results  by  planting  this  Jasmine  in  a conservatory  under 
the  conditions  named  by  him,  unless  the  aspect  of  the 
house  IS  a very  sheltered  one.  and  the  situation  inside 
the  house  is  a specially  light  and  sunny  one.  It  oueht  to 
have  50  degs.  of  heat  in  winter  at  least,  with  the  natural 
rise  as  the  season  advances. -H.  W.  Warren,  Mamie 
Cheshire.  ' 

2948  -Uses, of  a small  frame.-"  Novice  ” may 
succeed  in  raising  many  most  delightful  and  interesting 
plants  in  the  frame  by  the  use  of  an  ordinary  large  biscuit’- 
tin,  filled  with  water,  and  heated  by  a paraffin-lamp  wii  h a 
copper  chimney  ; but  to  do  this  his  frame  must  be  raised 
sufficiently  to  allow  or  the  lamp  and  tin  to  be  beneath  the 
bed  on  which  his  pots  are  to  stand.— Crow. 

3030  -Treatment  of  Indian  Shot  (Ganna) 
plants.-Keep  the  Gannas  dry  for  the  present,  or“  nUl 
8 guis  of  growth  are  perceived  ; then  shake  out  and  repo 
They  will  begin  to  move  in  March  in  a cookhouse  It  is 

customary  to  cut  these  plants  down  in  autumn,  when  the 

leaves  lose  colour,  keeping  the  roots  dry  through  the 
winter,  and  starting  again  in  spring.— E.  H ° 

3040. -Treatment  of  Splr»a  japonloa  -The 
Spiraeas  will  not  start  just  yet  in  a low  temperature  In  a 
warm  house  they  will  move  at  once  now;  but4(ide^ 
will  not  start  them  till  their  natural  season  for  moving 
comes  a h tile  nearer.  The  roots  should  be  kept  moist  UU 
signs  of  growth  are  visible.— E.  II.  * muisu  iiii 


2966. -Castor-oil-plants  from  seed. 

ihese  can  be  readily  raised  in  a pot  or 
under  a hand-glass,  in  a good  aspect.  We  may 
fairly  expect  a summer  this  3'ear  when  sub- 
tropical plants  will  flourish.  They  grow  vioo-  - 
ously,  and  mature  seed  in  a good  soil  with  a 
southern  aspect,  and  shielded  from  the  cold 
blast  and  night  chills  ; but  they  must  be  making 
progress  with  a slight  protection  early  in  May. 
It  18  only  in  such  summers  as  we  get  occasionally 
that  many  noble  plants  succeed  with  us  The 
Marvel  of  Peru  is  a very  beautiful  object  in  a 
sunny  summer,  while  in  a wet  and  cold  season 
It  IS  a cumbrous  weed.-C.  E.,  Lyme  Bajis 
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HOUSB  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

THE  WATER  FAIRY  FLOWER,  OR 
CHINESE  SACRED  LILY. 

The  illustration  of  the  Shut  Sin  Far,  or  Chinese 
Water  Fairy  Flower,  gives  a fair  idea  of  this 


Chinese  Water  Fairy  Flower  in  a bowl.  Engraved 
from  a photograph. 


splendid  variety  of  Narcissus  Tazetta,  which  is 
universally  cultivated  in  the  Celestial  Empire 
as  one  of  the  essential  accompaniments  of  the 
New  Y’ear  festival.  The  native  cultivation  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  growth  of  a few 
bulbs  for  the  new  year  ; but  much  store  is  set 
by  them  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  blooming 
them  at  the  right  time,  as  the  date  of  the 
festival  varies  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  that 
of  the  Western  Easter.  An  ordinary-sized  bulb 
bears  from  four  to  six  spikes  of  bloom,  and  as  a 
pot-plant  for  a living  room,  where  it  thrives 
admirably,  the  Water  Fairy  Flower  produces  a 
very  fine  effect,  as  if  four  or  five  bulbs  are  grown 
in  a pan  a mass  of  bloom  results.  Planted 
thickly  in  a large  bed  the  effect  is  simply  mag- 
nificent, as  the  flowers  stand  well  up  above  the 
broad,  strap-leaved  foliage,  which  is  itself 
exceedingly  handsome  ; and  few  more  delightful 
objects  can  be  imagined  than  this  fragrant  mass 
of  bloom  on  a cool  winter’s  morning  after  the 
heat  and  discomfort  of  a tropical  summer.  Both 
the  single  and  double  varieties  are  cultivated  ; 
but  the  single  form  is  much  superior  in  form 
and  habit  to  the  double.  The  bulbs  are  culti- 
vated as  annuals,  and,  although  they  survive  a 
second  season  after  being  sent  out  from  the 
farms,  they  seldom  bloom  in  South  China,  and 
are  generally  thrown  away  after  the  flowering 
season  is  over.  B. , Houy-Koruj. 

Having  been  a resident  in  Chinafor  many 

years,  where  these  bulbs  are  so  extensively  grown 
for  the  festival  of  the  New  Year,  I think  I may 
venture  to  make  a few  remarks  regarding  t he  cul- 
ture of  them,  feeling  confident  that  if  these  beau- 
tiful flowers  were  more  generally  known  in 
England,  they  would  be  more  cultivated,  the  cost 
being  small  and  the  treatment  extremely  simple. 
At  the  end  of  October  last  I purchased  some 
bulbs  and  planted  them  in  Japanese  ornamental 
flat  dishes,  packing  them  well  in  with  white 
stones  to  keep  them  in  position,  and  then  filling 
up  the  dishes,  which  are  IJ  inches  deep,  with 
water.  They  have  been  grown  in  a greenhouse 
where  there  is  just  sufficient  heat  to  keep  out 
the  frost,  the  water  not  having  been  changed 
once,  but  merely  filled  up  as  required.  On 
.January  1st  they  had  grown  from  18  inches  to 
24  inches  high,  each  bulb  throwing  up  six  to  seven 


spikes,  with  four  to  seven  flowers  on  each,  the 
perfume  of  which  is  very  delicate,  the  whole 
forming  a very  pretty  ornament,  which  has  been 
exceedingly  admired,  and  they  are  only  now 
just  beginning  to  show  signs  of  fading,  having 
been  in  full  bloom  for  nearly  a month.  Had  the 
present  winter  not  been  such  an  exceptionally 
severe  one,  they  would  have  been  in  bloom  much 
earlier,  the  usual  period  being  about  five  or  six 
weeks,  and  my  experience  is  that  they  will  grow 
anywhere,  even  in  an  ordinary  sitting-room, 
care,  of  course,  being  taken  that  frost  is  ex- 
cluded.— Neta. 


2946.  — Aralia  Sieboldi  as  a house 
plant. — “Mary  C.  Reed”  could  hardly  have 
a better  plant  for  the  house  than  this  very 
useful  one,  for  it  is  very  easy  to  manage,  and 
many  of  my  friends  who  fail  with  the  great 
majority  of  other  plants  when  taken  into  the 
dry  atmosphere  of  the  living-rooms,  manage  to 
keep  their  Aralias  in  perfect  health.  One  of 
the  first  things  to  do  is  to  see  that  the  plants 
are  well  rooted  and  that  the  drainage  is  perfect, 
and  set  the  plants  where  they  will  get  as  much 
light  as  possible,  but  out  of  the  draught  from 
open  windows.  Attend  regularly  to  the  water- 
ing, and  be  sure  and  keep  the  foliage  clean  by 
sponging,  and  there  will  be  little  cause  to  com- 
plain.— J.  G.,  Hants. 


OUTDOOR  PL.&NTS; 

GLADIOLI  FOR  SHOW. 

2984. — “ Anxious  to  Know  ” had  better  trench 
the  Gladioli-bed  to  a depth  of  18  inches,  if  pos- 
sible, mixing  plenty  of  stable-manure  in  in  the 
process.  Then  mix  a compost  of  two  parts 
charcoal,  one  of  leaf-mould,  one  of  road-grit  or 
coarse  sand,  to  put  round  the  corms  when  plant- 
ing. About  the  tenth  of  March  take  the  corms 
you  wish  to  grow  for  show  flowers  and  pot  them 
in  54-sized  pots.  Cut  in  two  all  corms  showing 
two  eyes,  as  if  good  show  flowers  are  desired  he 
must  go  on  the  principle  of  one  spike  of  flower 
to  one  root,  and  when  potted  place  in  a frame, 
and  if  there  is  any  fear  of  frost  cover  the  pots 
with  a few  sheets  of  brown  paper,  and  plant  out 
the  latter  end  of  April  or  before  the  roots  touch 
the  crocks  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  Beforeplant- 
ing place  a 4-foot  stake  firmly  in  the  ground  for 
each  plant  and  put  a handful  of  the  above  compost 
round  and  over  each  corm  or  plant  for  the  new 
corm  to  grow  in.  Keep  stirring  the  soil ; never 
let  the  surface  of  the  bed  get  caked  and  hard. 

1 grow  mine  15  inches  from  plant  to  plant,  2 feet 
space  between  every  three  rows.  For  shading  I 
make  my  own  boxes.  They  are  made  out  of  f -inch 
red  deal.  Procure  two  pieces  of  g-inch  red  deal, 

2 feet  9 inches  long  and  6-^  inches  broad,  cut 

them  at  one  end  at  an  angle  of  22-J  degs. — these 
are  for  the  sides.  Get  one  board  2 feet  9 inches 
long,  8 inches  broad,  for  back.  Front  to  be  2 feet 
7 inches  long  ; nail  tightly  together.  Then  nail 
some  narrow  strips  ^ inch  from  the  top  inside 
on  the  back  and  sides  for  the  glass  to  rest  on  ; 
well  paint  it,  get  a piece  of  glass  cut 
to  size  to  overlap  the  front  half  an  inch 
to  throw  off  the  rain,  and  putty  and  nail  it 
firmly  in  place.  In  the  centre  of  the  back  of  the 
box  put  a thumb-screw — the  same  as  is  used  for 
Dahlia  boards — to  fasten  the  box  at  any  height 
on  the  stake,  which  should  be  6 feet  long  and 
1|  inch  square.  You  may  think  this  box  large  and 
clumsy  ; I may  say,  after  several  years’  trial,  I 
find  it  a long  way  better  than  anything  I have 
yet  found.  When  your  blooms  show  colour  in 
the  bottom  petals,  give  them  a good  watering 
of  liquid-manure-water  about  thrice  a week. 
Do  not  be  frightened  of  using  it— about  3 gallons 
to  4 gallons  per  dose  to  each  plant.  If  your  blooms 
get  too  forward  for  the  show,  the  best  way  of 
retarding  them  is  to  tack  a sack  to  the  bottom 
part  of  box  to  keep  it  cool  and  shade  the  glass 
in  the  top.  If  you  have  trouble  to  get  the 
blooms  on  the  top  of  the  spike  out  before  the 
bottom  ones  fade,  place  the  box  over  the  spike  as 
soon  as  it  begins  to  form  ; but  do  not  put  the 
box  too  low,  as  a spike  will  often  stretch 
1|  inches  per  day.  Nail  a sack  lightly  round 
the  bottom  of  box  and  plant  to  keep  the  bottom 
of  the  spike  cool.  Moxt  Blanc. 


2845.— Planting  Gladioli.-  Gladiolus  Colvillei  alba 
may  yet  be  planted  in  pots,  though  the  sooner  they  aie  m 
now  the  better.  Brenohleyensis  should  not  be  planted  yet. 
March  or  April  will  be  time  enough.— E.  H. 


HOLLY  HOGK8. 

Til  K disease,  as  is  too  well  known,  nearly  blotled 
out  this  noble  plant  from  our  gardens  for  a series 
of  years,  but  not  completely,  as  recent  seasons 
have  happily  shown.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
one  of  the  main  reasons  of  the  almost  complete 
annihilation  of  the  Hollyhock  was  the  severe 
attacks  of  disease  on  a weakened  plant,  made 
so  by  the  prevalent  method  of  fast  propagation 
in  a temperature  of  80  degs.  or  more.  We  have 
a parallel  instance  in  the  Chrysanthemum  of 
the  present  day.  It  is  a plant  by  nature  as 
hardy  as  the  (Urnation,  but  the  forcing-soils 
given  the  specimens  for  exhibition  have  weak- 
ened its  naturally  vigorous  constitution  ; and  if 
a disease  of  the  same  virulence  now  attacked 
the  Chrysanthemums,  it  would  probably  suffer 
as  severely,  or  more  so,  than  the  Hollyhock,  for 
the  reason  that  the  insidious  pest  finds  good 
quarters  in  the  comparatively  weakly  growth. 
Now  there  is 

No  NEED  FOR  ARTIFICIAL  HEAT  in  the  Culture 
of  the  Hollyhock.  That  such  a course  is 
sensible  and  correct  is  proved  by  the  collection 
in  Mr.  Blundell’s  nursery  at  Dulwich,  where 
Hollyhocks  are  the  cliief  things  grown,  the 
fresh,  vigorous  nature  of  the  leafage  showing  a 
healthy  constitution  it  would  be  a pleasure  to 
see  in  other  gardens.  In  my  own  practice  I 
have  never  used  artificial  heat  in  the  culture  of 
the  Hollyhock,  neither  is  it  my  wish  to  weaken 
a plant  by  giving  it  treatment  foreign  and 
hurtful  to  it.  My  usual  plan  is  to  sow  seeds  in 
May  in  the  open  ground,  and  in  July  to  trans- 
plant the  strong  seedlings  to  where  they  are  to 
bloom.  Before  the  arrival  of  frosts  they  will 
have  attained  sufficient  strength  and  hardihood 
to  pass  safely  through  the  trials  of  an  English 
winter.  Very  few  are  propagated  by  cuttings. 


Well-grown  Holljbocicg  in  the  garden.  (See  page  696.) 


as  by  sowing  seed  the  variety  is  well  reproduced, 
and  in  raising  Hollyhocks  from  seed  we  can 
look  forward  to  interesting  results,  some  of  thn 
flowers  displaying  the  softest  shades  from  deli- 
cate pink,  through  rose,  lilac,  and  pure  white, 
a lovely  flower  that  we  value  for  making  wreaths. 
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As  many  will  now  think  of  dividing  big  clumps 
of  Hollyhock,  it  may  be  well  to  urge  the  im- 
portance of  not  cutting  them  up  into  small  bits, 
but  to  divide  judiciously,  and  secure  a big  piece 
that  will  give  a rich  display  of  the  tall  spire-like 
tlower-stems  in  the  following  autumn.  Rich, 
well-manured  soil  is  given,  a sunny  position, 
and  plenty  of  water  in  summer  if  the  weather  is 
dry,  and  by  this  easy  procedure  I scarcely  have 
any  disease,  though  on  its  appearance  every  leaf 
so  affected  is  quickly  picked  off  and  burnt.  A 
few  named  kinds  of  remarkable  beauty  are 
Princess  of  Wales,  pink  ; Mrs.  Baron,  rose- 
pink  ; Mrs.  Sharman,  maize  colour ; Her 
Majesty,  delicate  rose ; Ettie  Beale,  flesh ; W.  G. 
Head,  cardinal  ; Princess  Beatrice,  lemon  ; 
and  Venus,  white  The  tendency  of  the  age 
inclines  to 

Si.WJi.E  Ei.owERS,  and  in  our  love  for  these 
we  should  not  forget  the  beauty  of  the  single 
Hollyhocks.  There  is  a frailty,  yet  boldness, 
in  the  softly  and  richly-coloured  flowers  that 
gives  an  unusual  and  delightful  charm  to  the 
summer  garden.  Double-flowered  varieties 
should  have  their  rightful  place,  but  unless  for 
exhibition — and  the  Hollyhock  is  not  a good 
exhibition  flower — there  should  be  no  pinching, 
stopping,  nor  thinning  out  of  flowers.  The 
Hollyhock  is  burlesqued  on  the  exhibition  stage. 
Long  regiments  of  formal  spikes  convey  a poor 
idea  of  the  picturesqueness  and  beauty  of  the 
stateliest  of  hardy  border  perennials.  The 
flowers  are  often  cut  off  the  spikes  without  any 
foliage,  placed  in  a white  neat  collar,  and  set 
out  in  lines  on  a bare  board,  as  the  unfortunate 
blooms  of  African  Marigolds  that  supply  colour, 
but  no  beauty,  to  the  autumn  shows.  It  is  idle 
to  exhibit  such  flowers  as  those  of  the  Hollyhock, 
which  require  the  broad  border  and  large  bed, 
where  their  noble  character  can  break  the 
garden  scenery.  The  specimens  portrayed  in 
the  illustration  on  page  69o  give  a glimpse  of 
many  a bright  homely  picture  that  is  to  be  seen 
in  old-fashioned  gardens,  and  now  that  a greater 
love  has  sprung  up  for  hardy  flowers,  we  may 
yet  see  the  Hollyhock  more  extensively  orown. 

H. 


.1032. — Perennials  for  a shady  border. 
— Among  large-growing  things  for  the  background 
are  the  Tree-Celandine  (Bocconia  cordata)  and 
the  Giant  Knotweed  (Polygonum  cuspidatum). 
These  will  have  a very  striking  effect  at  the 
back  of  a wide  border.  Hollyhocks,  if  the 
situation  is  not  too  cold  and  draughty,  will  do 
well  in  shaded  positions.  The  herbaceous 
Phloxes  will  be  a very  elfective  feature.  Spirseas 
or  Meadow  Sweets  will  do  well,  and  a few  of 
the  strongest  Starworts  or  Asters,  especially  A. 
Amellus  bessarabicus  and  Perennial  Sunflowers. 
The  Day  Lilies  I have  had  do  well  in  the  shade, 
if  not  overhung  by  trees,  so  as  to  get  the  drip  ; 
Japanese  Anemones  (red  and  white).  The  Old 
White  Lily  will  be  a success  if  the  trees  do  not 
actually  overhang  them  ; I have  had  these  just 
as  good  in  shade  as  in  sunshine.  Of  course,  in 
the  summer-time  there  is  no  position  in  a garden, 
except  it  be  in  the  heart  of  a great  city,  alto- 
gether sunless.  The  front  of  the  border  will  be 
suitable  for  many  things,  including  several  kinds 
of  hardy  bulbs.  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  Auri- 
culas, Violets,  Pansies,  tufted  Pansies  or  Violas, 
Mimuluses,  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums, 
Canterbury  Bells  are  beautiful  things  for  a.  shady 
border.  A few  specimen  Ferns  will  give  variety, 
including  such  kinds  as  Lastrea  Filix-mas  (Male 
Fern),  L.  F.-m.  cristata,  L.  F.-m.  c.  polydactyla, 
Polystichum  angulare  proliferum,  P.  a.  p. 
Wollastoni,  Athyrium  Filix-feemina  corymbi- 
fenim.  Sweet  Williams  may  either  be  treated 
as  perennials,  and  propagate  them  by  layering 
young  side  shoots,  or  be  classed  as  biennials, 
sowing  a few  seeds  annually  ; they  flower  early 
the  second  year. — E.  H. 

30-20.— Offsets  on  Auriculas.— These  maybetaken 
off  at  any  time  now  or  durins  February  I have  also  pulled 
old  plants  of  alpine  and  bolder  Auriculas  to  pieces  at  all 
times  during  the  spring  months  with  pel  feet  success 
planting  them  in  a shady  border.— E.  H. 

If  these  are  the  edged  or  show  Auriculas, 

as  they  are  termed,  it  is  better  to  take  the  offsets 
from  them  at  once,  planting  each  offset  simply 
in  a small  flower  pot,  using  light  sandy  soil, 
and  placing  them  until  they  are  established  in 
a close  hand-light.  If  border  Auriculas  are 
meant,  the  offsets  may  be  taken  from  them 
towards  the  end  of  the  present  month  (February '. 
Pull  them  oft’ with  the  roots  attached,  and  phnt 


them  on  a bed  of  fine  soil  in  a part  of  the  garden 
where  they  may  not  be  Attacked  by  slugs,  which 
are  very  fond  of  them.  If  a hand-light  is  avail- 
able, or  any  other  slight  glass  protection,  the 
ollsets  may  be  taken  oft  early  in  the  month, 
and  they  will  do  better.— J.  D.  E. 

It  will  be  all  right  to  take  off  the  offsets 

now  ; indeed,  some  gardeners  prefer  the  spring 
to  the  autumn  for  dividing  the  roots  of 
A uriculas,  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  and  similar 
plants.  Last  autumn  I was  unable  to  complete 
the  division  of  my  Auricula-roots  before  the 
winter  set  in  ; but  I shall  finish  the  job  on  the 
first  leisure  morning  which  I have.  There  is 
one  comfort  in  dealing  with  these  hardy  sub- 
jects— there  is  never  any  fear  of  killing  the 
plants.  The  worst  that  can  happen  is  the  loss 
of  bloom  for  a season. — A.  G.  Buti.er. 

29oS.  — Moving  Carnations  and 
Pansies. — Pansies  may  be  removed  almost  at 
any  time.  They  are  provided  with  such  a mass 
of  small  fibrous  roots  that  they  become  estab- 
lished almost  immediately.  Carnations  never 
do  well  when  lifted  from  the  open  ground  and 
planted  in  the  spring.  I advise  lifting  them  as 
soon  as  the  weather  is  favourable.  Plant  them 
in  pots  carefully,  and  place  them  in  a frame. 
When  they  are  well  established  they  may  be 
planted  out,  say  about  the  end  of  March.  If 
there  is  no  frame  I would  lift  and  replant  them 
in  the  open  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so  ; 
but  they  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  do  first- 
rate. — J.  D.  E. 


THB  KITCHEN  HARDEN. 

SOWING  VEGETABLE-SEEDS,  &c. 

The  exceptional  weather  we  have  experienced 
will  need  more  than  ordinary  means  to 
counteract  its  effects,  and  not  the  least  diffi- 
culty that  will  meet  the  kitchen-gardener  when 
the  planting  time  comes  on  in  spring  will  be  the 
lack  of  plants,  for,  as  a rule,  they  have  perished, 
except  in  very  favoured  situations,  or  where 
some  unusual  precautions  were  taken.  And  in 
this  part  of  the  south  coast  we  had  got  so 
accustomed  to  mild  winters  that  anyone  who 
had  proposed  to  shelter  G.ibbage  or  Lettuce - 
plants  would  have  been  set  down  as  insane  ; 
but  now,  I find,  a very  large  proportion  are 
dead,  and  to  fill  up  the  gap  thus  created  ought 
to  engage  the  attention  of  all  who  wish  for 
early  crops.  Fortunately,  a good  deal  can  be 
done  by  the  aid  of  glass  even  when  no  arti- 
ficial heat  is  available,  for  the  sun’s  rays  are 
daily  increasing  in  power,  and  seed  sown  now 
in  boxes  will  produce  plants  ready  to  plant  out 
as  soon  as  those  in  the  open  air  can  be  expected 
to  be  above  ground.  Now  I would  strongly 
advise  that  the  following  subjects  be  sown  at 
once,  or  the  lack  of  them  will  cause  no  little 
inconvenience.  Of  course,  the  quantity  must 
be  regulated  by  the  extent  of  the  demand. 

Cabbaoes  are  never  so  much  relished  as  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer  months,  and  when  the 
autumn-sown  plants  have  perished,  a box  or  two 
of  seed  sown  at  once  will  prove  of  the  greatest 
service.  The  small,  quick-hearting  sorts  only 
should  be  used,  such  as  Early  York,  Wheeler’s 
Imperial,  or  Little  Pixie.  If  the  boxes  are  set 
close  to  the  glass  in  a frame  or  house  the  seed 
will  soon  germinate,  and  as  soon  as  the  weather 
improves  they  may  be  freely  ventilated,  so  as  to 
get  them  hardened  off  preparatory  to  planting 
out. 

Cauliflowers,  the  plants  of  which  are  natu- 
rally much  more  tender  than  Cabbages,  have 
suffered  severely,  aud  many  who  had  given  their 
plants  protection  for  ordinary  winters  find  that 
their  whole  stock  is  destroyed  ; and  the  sooner 
they  sow  again  the  better.  As  a rule,  it  is  not  a 
great  many  plants  that  are  needed,  as  Cauli- 
flowers come  into  use  pretty  close  together,  and 
it  will  be  safer  to  sow  a crop  of  one  very  early 
and  one  late  sort,  than  to  depend  solely  on  one 
kind,  for  the  Earliest  Snowball  or  Early  London 
are  all  that  can  be  wished,  and  for  a succession 
Stadtholder  will  prove  very  serviceable. 

Lettucf-plant.s  are  very  much  cut  up,  and  the 
early  salads  will  be  difficult  to  supply  unless 
sowing  under  glass  is  resorted  too.  'Tastes  differ 
very  much  as  to  the  best  Lettuces  ; but  few  will 
grumble  at  the  old  Brown  Cos  when  well 
blanched  ; but  if  grown  for  using  in  a small 
state  entirely  under  glass,  the  White  Cos  is 
preferable.  Then  the  Cabbage  kinds  must  not 


be  forgotten.  All-the-year-Round  and  Grand 
Admiral  ate  excellent  sorts,  and  may  be 
utilised  in  a half-grown  state. 

Radishes  are  never  so  good  as  when  quickly 
grown,  and  to  get  them  crisp  and  tender  in 
spring  they  must  be  raised  quickly  under  glass. 
A cold  frame  filled  three  parts  full  with  fresh 
manure,  and  trodden  firmly  down  to  give  a gentle 
warmth,  and  6 inches  of  light  soil  placed  thereon, 
with  the  seed  rather  thinly  scattered  over  it  and 
raked  in,  will  soon  give,  good  Radishes.  The 
I rench  Breakfast  is  one  of  the  best  kinds,  or 
Wood’s  Early  Frame. 

Potatoes  of  early  sorts  should  now  be  placed 
in  boxes  and  set  in  a light,  warm  place  to  sprout, 
as  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  soil  will  be 
fit  for  planting,  and  they  certainly  make  more 
progress  in  this  way  than  they  do  by  planting 
direct  into  the  open  soil. 

Parsley,  if  sown  in  boxes,  will  be  very 
acceptable  in  spring,  as  after  a severe  winter 
there  is  usually  a great  scarcity  of  this  every- 
day artiele  of  consumption.  If  sown  at  once 
and  kept  under  glass  until  the  leaves  are  fit  for 
use,  they  ean  be  utilised  for  picking  from  in  the 
boxes,  or  for  transplanting  in  the  open  air. 

Mu.stard  AND  Cress  should  be  more  largely 
grown  than  usual  to  make  up  for  any  scarcity  of 
other  saladings.  J,  G.,  Havl\ 


.1041.— Growing  Tomatoes  all  the 
year  round. — In  order  to  have  ripe  Toma- 
toes at  all  seasons  you  must  be  able  to 
maintain  a temperature  of  at  least  60  degs.  in 
any  weather.  In  order  to  do  this,  four  rows  of 
4-inch  piping  (equals  80  feet)  should  be  fixed, 
or,  what  would  be  preferable,  and  yet  come  to 
the  same  thing,  three  rows  in  the  body  of  t he 
house,  and  a 2-inch  flow  and  return  in  front  of 
the  stage  or  bed  next  the  glass.  Get  a boiler 
capable  of  heating  quite  100  feet,  so  as  to  have 
it  well  above  its  work. — B.  C.  R. 

3013.— Prolific  Marrow  Pea.— Veitoh's  Perfection 
is  an  excellent  Pea,  usually  g^rowing  about  3 feet  high ; 
but  all  Peas  vary  a little  in  height,  being,  to  some  extent, 
influenced  by  the  season.  Omega,  a dwarf  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
is  also  a good  Pea.— E.  H. 

For  many  years  Veitch’s  Perfection  was 

considered  the  best  of  all  Marrow  Peas  with 
sweet  flavour,  and  many  of  the  best  gardeners 
still  grow  this  variety,  but  it  is  surpassed  now 
by  newer  varieties  of  the  same  type  probably 
raised  from  it,  either  in  the  form  of  seed  or 
pollen-bearers,  for  in  horticulture  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  standing  still — ^we  go  forward  or 
we  fall  into  the  rear  ; aud  undoubtedly  in  Peas 
we  are  advancing,  both  as  to  the  dwarf  Marrow 
Peas  of  the  Veitch’s  Perfection  type  and  the 
tall-growing  kinds  represented  by  Ne  Plus 
Ultra.  Sutton’s  Perfection  Marrowfat  is  one 
of  the  more  recent  introductions  and  a splendid 
mid-season  variety.  It  produces  handsome 
straight  pods  well  filled  with  large,  deep-green 
Peas  of  good  flavour.  It  is  very  productive  and 
of  vigorous  constitution,  and  will  produce  ten 
Peas  in  a pod.  Dr.  McLean  is  also  an  excellent 
wrinkled  Marrow  Pea  ; grows  about  3 feet  high. 
— J.  D.  E. 

2967.— Best  frame  Cucumber.— There 
are  so  many  good  varieties  of  Cucumbers  now 
for  frames  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  say 
which  is  the  best.  Rollisson’s  Telegraph  is  a 
good  one  for  large  frames,  but  not  for  small 
ones.  When  this  last  has  to  be  grown  in  a 
small  frame,  very  often  the  best-fruiting  Vines 
must  be  cut  out  to  allow  room  for  a few  fruits 
that  set  first.  A very  good  amateur’s  frame 
Cucumber  is  All-the-Year-Round,  or  Dickson’s 
Favourite. — A Welsh  Gardener. 

If  “ Leslie  Thain,  Longtown,”  will  try  Carter’s 

Model  Cucumber,  I feel  sure  it  will  give  him  every  satis- 
faction. When  I say  I cut  150  Cucumbers  from  two  plants 
grown  in  a two-light  frame,  its  productiveness  will  bo 
manifest.  It  has  the  merit  of  being  good-flavoured,  and 
in  shape  well  adapted  for  exhibition. — R.  H. 

3022,— The  best  aspect  for  growing  Rhu- 
barb.—Rhubarb  will  grow  freely  almost  anywhere,  if  the 
soil  is  rich  and  deep ; but  the  best  position  to  obtain  fine 
stems  is  an  open  one,  away  from  trees  and  buildings,  fully 
exposed  to  all  the  air  and  sunshine.  The  soil  to  be  deep 
and  rich.  On  the  south  border  it  probably  does  not  get 
suflioient  nourishment. — E.  H. 

3j12.— Culture  of  the  Potato-Onion.  — This 
plant  is  very  easily  cultivated  indeed.  It  likes  goed,  deep, 
well-manured  soil,  and  single  sets  should  be  planted  about 
9 inches  asunder,  and  9 inches  between  the  rows.  If  the 
ground  is  soft  the  sets  may  merely  be  pressed  into  the 
ground  with  the  fingers.  Deep  planting  is  not  desirable. 
Plant  them  in  the  spring,  just  as  Ihey  begin  to  grow. — 
J.  D.  E. 
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EARLY  CUCUMBERS. 

In  iTiy  youngers  days,  of  when  the  bulk  of 
Cucumbers  were  forced  in  frames  on  hot^beds, 
it  was  often  a neck-and-neck  race  among  neigh- 
bouring gardeners  as  to  who  should  be  the  first 
to  cut  fruit.  Nowadays,  or  since  the  more  ex- 
tended use  of  forcing-houses  and  fire-heat  for 
the  production  of  early  Cucumbers,  there  is  little 
or  none  of  this  rivalry  going  on,  and  in  any  case 
there  is  no  very  great  demand  for  them,  say, 
much  before  April,  and  if  they  are  available  by 
the  end  of  that  month,  that  is  often  quite  as 
early  as  they  are  wanted.  This  being  so,  I hold 
it  to  be  most  unwise  to  raise  the  plants  very 
early  in  the  year,  only  to  keep  them  starving  in 
small  pots  much  longer  than  is  good  for  them. 
When  the  seed  is  sown  about  the  first  week  in 
February,  it  will,  if  given  the  benefit  of  a brisk 
bottom-heat,  germinate  quickly  and  strongly, 
and  subsequent  growth  will  also  be  equally 
satisfactory.  I prefer  to  sow  seed  singly  in 
3-inch  pots,  and  from  these  the  seedlings  are 
shifted  before  becoming  root-bound  into  G-inch 
pots,  and  well-warmed  light  loamy  soil  being 
used,  they  experience  no  check  and  quickly 
develop  into  strong  healtliy  plants.  From  the 
first  the  seedlings  are  lightly  supported  with 
stakes,  and  while  the  plants  are  being  thus 
prepared  the  sites  are  also  made  ready  for  them. 
Whether  the  plants  are 
Pot  out  on  ridobs,  or  are  placed  in  either 
tubs  or  large  pots,  the  soil  used  ought  always  to 
be  in  position  long  enough  to  become  well  warmed 
through  before  the  Cucumbers  are  planted,  and 
it  is  also  desirable  that  a brisk  bottom-heat  be 
afforded.  For  a short  and  quick  supply  I prefer 
to  put  out  the  plants  on  small  ridges  of  soil 
placed  on  a fairly  brisk  hotbed  formed  of  well 
prepared  stable-yard  manure  and  leaves,  or  else 
to  partially  plunge  large  pots  in  the  same.  The 
plants  are  not  stopped  when  the  trellis  is 
reached,  but  the  leader  of  each  is  trained  up  the 
roof,  the  side  shoots  laid  in  right  and  left, 
stopped  when  their  limit  is  reached,  and  fruited 
to  their  full  extent.  A surprisingly  heavy  crop 
of  fine,  straight  Cucumbers  can  be  cut  in  a com- 
paratively short  spaceof  timefrom  plants  treated 
much  as  just  described  ; but,  as  a rule,  it  is  a 
waste  of  space  to  retain  these  plants  for  afford- 
ing later  supplies,  and  they  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  cleared  out  in  order  to  make  room  either  for 
younger  plants  or  else  some  other  crop.  We 
have  frequently  tried  our  plants  on  hot-beds 
with  the  intention  of  keeping  them  in  full  bear- 
ing during  the  greater  part  of  the  season,  but  in 
most  instances  with  very  unsatisfactory  results. 
They  do  well  for  several  weeks,  but  eventually 
the  manure  becomes  little  better  than  a mass 
of  humus,  a condition  of  affairs  most  condu- 
cive to  unhealthy  root- action  and  a corre- 
spondingly sickly  top-growth.  The  worst 
enemy  I have  to  contend  with  is  the  small 
worms,  which  cause  the  roots  to  become 
covered  with  warts,  this  soon  completely 
paralysing  the  growth  of  the  plants  generally. 
There  would  appear  to  be  no  remedy  when  once 
the  pest  is  established  among  the  roots,  and 
preventive  measures  ought  in  all  cases,  where 
necessary,  to  be  adopted  at  the  outset.  They 
are  most  liable  to  be  troublesome  where  manure 
is  u^ed,  either  in  forming  a hot-bed  or  mixed 
with  the  compost  ; and  the  less  of  this  em- 
ployed, therefore,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of 
immunity  from  attacks.  As  a matter  of  fact. 
Cucumbers  do  not  require  an  unlimited  mass  of 
soil  and  manure  to  root  in  ; but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  most  profitable  plants  are  not  unfre- 
quently  to  be  seen  rooting  in  quite  a small 
mound  or  bed  of  soil.  If 

Good,  turfy  loam  is  available,  little  beside 
this  need  be  used,  all  that  is  necessary  in  this 
case  being  to  frequently  top-dress  with  more  of 
the  same  material.  When  these  ridges  of 
porous  material  are  not  unduly  exposed  to 
either  much  sunshine  or  strong  fire-heat,  and 
are  also  kept  uniformly  moist,  the  Cucumber- 
plants  soon  crowd  them  with  roots,  and  thrive 
admirably,  especially  if  given  moderately- 
strong,  yet  clear  liquid-manure  rather  fre- 
quently. Unfortunately,  the  majority  of 
Cucumber-growers  are  unable  to  procure  the 
requisite  supplies  of  light,  fibrous  loam  ; but 
they  can  yet  prepare  a fairly-good  compost 
without  the  addition  of  any  solid  manure.  To 
the  best  light  loam  procurable  should  be  added 
plenty  of  charred  garden  rubbish,  charcoal,  and 
even  brick -ends,  all  of  which  will  serve  to  main- 


tain the  compost  in  a fairly  open  condition. 
Soot  may  be  added  to  any  kind  of  soil  with 
advantage,  but  not  in  very  large  quantities,  or, 
say,  more  than  an  8-inch  potful  to  two  bushels 
of  soil. 

Soot  is  also  admirably  suited  for  apply- 
ing in  the  form  of  liquid-manure  ; but  it  must 
be  in  a comparatively  clear  state,  or  strained 
through  a canvas  bag,  or  otherwise  it  quickly 
clogs  the  surface.  So  also  does  farmyard  liquid^ 
manure,  and  for  this  reason  I much  prefer  to 
use  some  kind  of  special  manure  in  moderation, 
as  the  latter  does  not  clog  the  surface,  and 
thereby  exclude  the  air  from  the  roots.  I like 
to  see  Cucumber-roots  in  an  active  state  on  the 
surface,  and  where  they  are  not  so  found  the 
plants  are  not  often  in  a healthy,  productive 
state.  H. 


THE  VEGETABLE  MARROW. 

The  present  moment  is  a very  suitable  one  to 
say  a word  about  this  very  wholesome  and 
almost  universally  appreciated  esculent.  First, 
as  to  choice  of  a variety.  It  is  unaccountable  to 
me  that  Pen-y-byd  should  have  any  place  while 
the  Custard  Marrow  (see  illustration)  can  be 
grown,  for  if  the  first  be  more  prolific  a little 
additional  breadth  of  ground  for  the  other  kind 
named  will  make  that  good.  For  general 
cultivation  the  pale-green  and  that  striped  with 
dark-green  are  the  very  best,  with  one  excep- 
tion. There  is  one  of  an  Apple-green,  with 
flecks  of  paler  colour,  very  pretty  and  tender  ; 
it  is  really  best  of  all.  It  seems  to  appear 
occasionally  with  other  seed  as  a sport,  and  it 


Elector's  Cap,  or  Custard  Vegetable  Marrow. 


is  not  described  or  offered  in  any  of  the  seed 
catalogues.  As  to  manner  of  rearing  and  cvilti- 
vating,  a rubbish-heap  is  best,  with  good  rich, 
light  soil  and  leaf-mould,  and  where  sowed  under 
a hand-glass,  not  allowing  more  than  two  best 
plants  to  remain.  Seed  from  one  fruit  will 
widely  vary  in  quality.  They  should  have  a 
white,  solid,  opaque,  shortbread  flesh,  and  are 
then  delicious  if  washed  from  grit,  boiled  whole, 
and  not  pared.  When  transparent  and  thready 
they  are  flavourless,  especially  if  ovei boiled,  or 
if  left  in  the  pot  for  even  a minute  after  the 
water  has  ceased  to  boil.  They  should  be 
quickly  whipped  off  when  done,  a slit  cut  on 
each  side,  and  all  superfluous  liquid  pressed 
gently  out  between  two  plates.  The  Italian 
Cluster  Marrow  is  a desirable  sort  where  space 
is  pressing.  Will  someone  of  greater  experience 
say  if  the  green-freckled  Marrow  is  obtainable 
as  a distinct  kind  ? C.  E.,  Lyme  Regis. 


3015.— Frosted  Potatoes.— If  Potatoes  are  badly 
frozen,  it  will  be  rather  a risky  business  to  plant  them,  as 
the  chances  are  that  very  few,  if  any,  will  grow.  But  if  laid 
out  now  in  a light  position,  the  good  seed  will  have  a 
chance  of  sprouting  by  planting  time.— E.  H. 

Cabbage-Lettuce  Perfect  Qem.— 

This  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  all  Cabbage- 
Lettuces  for  a private  establishment.  It  has 
given  me  more  satisfaction  than  any  other  kind, 
and  I strongly  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of 
those  growers  who  have  to  supply  a goodly 
amount  of  salad.  It  is  in  size  below  the  average 
of  its  class  ; but  this  is  amply  compensated  for 
by  the  very  firm  hearts  that  are  obtained  with 
but  little  waste.  It  can  be  grown  more  closely 
together  than  many  kinds,  and  will  thus  give  a 
far  better  return  than  those  of  more  luxuriant 
leafage.  Where  the  utmost  economy  of  space 
is  the  prime  consideration  in  the  garden, 


Perfect  Gem  is  sure  to  find  favour.  It  has  also 
been  highly  approved  of  in  the  kitchen,  and 
in(iuired  after  there  in  preference  to  large!' 
kinds.  This  is  in  itself  a good  recommenda- 
tion. I have  not  tried  it  in  frames,  but  have 
no  doubt  that  it  would  give  good  results  when 
thus  treated  for  late  use.  Its  compact  growth 
should  especially  recommend  it  for  this  mode  of 
culture. — H. 

Brussels  Sprouts  for  -winter  and 
spring. — Some  may  think  they  are  not  in- 
tended for  any  other  seasons,  but  many  are 
anxious  to  sow  them  early  and  have  the  Sprouts 
matured  by  September.  This  is  much  too  early 
to  produce  a crop  of  the  most  serviceable  de- 
scription. I have  found  from  experience  that 
September  Sprouts  are  of  little  use  for  a mid- 
winter or  spring  supply,  and  as  these  are  the 
times  that  Sprouts  are  most  wanted  and  of  the 
greatest  value,  I would  not  advise  the  raising  of 
plants  too  early.  It  is  after  Peas,  Kidney 
Beans,  and  other  vegetables  are  over  that  the 
Brussels  Sprouts  ought  to  come  in,  and  our  best 
at  the  present  time  and  those  that  will  remain 
sound  until  April  are  from  seed  sown  in  the 
open  border  early  last  April,  and  planted  out  in 
June  or  as  late  as  July.  There  is  only  one  pur- 
pose early  ones  are  valued  for,  that  is,  exhibition; 
but  the  main  crop  should  not  be  included  with 
these,  and  while  there  are  many  advantages  in 
raising  a batch  of  early  Cauliflowers,  Lettuces, 
Celery,  and  some  other  things  under  glass,  time 
and  space  of  this  description  should  never  be 
devoted  to  Brussels  Sprouts.  As  to  the  value 
of  a good  supply  of  Sprouts  in  winter,  I regard 
them  as  second  to  no  other  green  crop,  and  they 
should  be  largely  grown  in  all  gardens.  Amateurs 
who  avoid  them  make  a great  mistake.  They 
are  much  hardier  than  either  Savoys  or  Broc- 
coli.— C.  

TRUES  AND  SHRUBS. 

3037.— Good  Rhododendrons.  — There 
are  such  numbers  of  good  varieties  of  Rhododen- 
drons suitable  for  your  purpose  that  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  select  the  best.  For  a good  white 
you  cannot  make  a mistake  in  selecting  The 
Queen.  Blandyanum  has  a good  habit,  with 
deep-crimson  flowers.  Marion  has  delicately- 
shaded  pink  flowers  and  a first-rate  habit ; Van- 
dyke, light-crimson,  with  a bold  and  handsome 
truss.  Concessum  roseum  is  rather  loose  in 
habit,  but  it  is  a very  striking  variety. — J.  C.  C. 

3035.— Best  Kalmia.— K.  latifolia  is  the 
best  of  the  evergreen  Kalmias  for  the  garden. 
Glauca  is  a deciduous  species  that,  during  my 
time,  was  used  for  forcing  early  into  flower, 
and  a very  pretty  plant  it  is  for  that  purpose. 
Most  likely  the  variety  you  have  is  latifolia. 
However,  whichever  kind  it  may  be,  they  all 
require  a peaty  soil  or  a suitable  loam.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Kalmias  require  the  same 
treatment  and  the  same  kind  of  soil  as  the 
Rhododendrons. — -J.  C.  C. 

2956.  — Planting  Box-edging.  — The 
level  around  sharp  corners  is  easily  obtained  by 
determining  that  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
straight  part  in  the  same  manner  as  previously 
advised.  The  soil  should  be  made  level  round 
the  corners  guided  by  the  eye  of  the  operator. 
This  is  the  most  simple,  and  still  a satisfactory 
way.  The  line  round  sharp  corners  should  be 
secured  firmly  at  one  end,  with  short,  stiff 
stakes,  made  firm  at  the  inside  of  the  line, 
and  just  within  the  line,  to  be  finally  secured 
for  planting  the  Box.  These  stakes  form  the 
curve,  whether  it  be  a sharp  or  an  easy  one. 
When  the  line  has  been  placed  round  the  stakes, 
make  it  secure  at  the  opposite  end  to  that  which 
it  began,  straining  it  as  tight  as  possible. — S. 


Green-flyon Christmas  Roses.— Until 
last  summer  I was  not  aware  that  Christmas 
Roses  are  liable  to  suffer  severely  from  the  at- 
tacks of  aphides.  Through  their  unsuspected 
presence  some  good  plants  were  nearly  spoilt. 
Seeing  that  the  leaves  were  turning  yellow,  I 
examined  them  and  found  the  undersides  covered 
with  aphides,  that  had  m.ore  resemblance  to 
those  which  attack  Peas  than  the  ordinary  kind. 
A good  dusting  with  Tobacco-powder  soon 
cleared  them  off;  but  the  plants  never  fully  re- 
covered, many  of  the  leaves  dying,  and  I think 
this  may  be  one  of  the  causes  of  Christmas  Roses 
failing, — J 
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QneBtlons.— <2««nfw  and  ansicers  are  inserted  in 
OARDKNiNa^re«  of  charge  if  eorrespojidents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  doum  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
for  insertion  shotild  be  Marly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  q/ 
Gardening,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don. Letters  on  Mcsiness  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
xn  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  tollouring  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  ( tohich,  with  the  exception  or  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knoioledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


3074  —Making  Mushroom-spawn.— Will  some- 
one kindly  inform  me  how  to  make  Mashroom  spawn  ? — 
Tiios  Byatt. 

3075. — Growing  Radishes.— What  is  the  secret  of 
giowiognice  Radishes?  I get  mine  all  leaf — rootswiry. — 
Leslie  Tuain. 

3076. — Cutting  a Holly-hedge.— Would  anyone 
inform  me  what  is  the  best  lime  of  the  year  to  out  a Holly- 
hedge  ?— Edinburgh. 

3077. — Moss  on  a lawn.— I am  troubled  with  Moss 
on  my  lawn.  What  would  exterminate  it?  Would  lime 
do  it,  and  if  so,  what  quantity  should  be  applied?— Ama- 

TE  R. 

3078. - Removing  plants.— Have  I any  right  to 
remove  any  plants  I may  have  put  in  my  garden  during 
my  tenancy,  provided  I do  sc  before  giving  notice  to  leave  ? 
-Tenant. 

3070.— Fruits  of  the  Service-tree.— Willsomcone 
kindly  inform  me  if  the  fruits  of  the  Service-tree  are  poison- 
ous ; or  if  it  is  safe  to  make  jelly  of  them? — West  ov 
Scotland. 

3080  —Tomatoes  for  outdoor  planting.— Will 
someone  kindly  inform  me  what  is  the  beat  Tomato  for 
outdoor  planting  ? Are  there  some  more  disease-resisting 
than  others?— J.  E O. 

3081. — Making  up  a Mushroom-hed.— How  am 
I to  proceed  to  make  a Mushroom-bed?  I made  up  one, 
but  cannot  get  any  heat  in  it,  so  any  information  will 
greatly  oblige?— B.  J.  C. 

3082. - Tomato  culture  in  the  open  air.— Wiii 
anyone  kindly  tell  me  how  to  grow  Tomatoes  in  the  open 
air,  and  which  is  the  best  variety  ? Also  should  I grow 
them  in  pots  ?— J.  Si.mpson. 

3083. — Daisy-covered  lawn. —Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  the  Daisies  which  have 
covered  nearly  one-third  of  my  lawn?  Tne  turf  is  rather 
poor.  Soil  shallow  and  gravelly. — Southamiton. 

3084. - Growing  Parsley  and  Carrots.— Would 
someone  kindly  give  me  some  hints  on  growing  Parsley 
and  Carrots,  which  I find  hard  to  do  well  on  a light  soil? 
The  crop  is  subjected  to  wireworm.— West  oe  Scotland. 

3085. — Treatment  of  Poinsettias.— I have  some 
plants  of  these.  The  flowers  are  out  now.  Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  how  I should  treat  them  from  this  time  on- 
wards, so  as  to  have  them  in  bloom  again  next  Christmas  ? 
— W.  .J. 

3086  — Carnation-leaves  turning  yellow.— 
Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  the  cause  of  young  leaves 
of  Carnations  turning  yellow  in  streaks?  It  seems  as 
if  something  similar  to  the  blight  what  attacks  Celery. 
The  cure  for  the  same  I shoul  1 like  to  know?— Carn.ation. 

3087. — Improving  Rose-blossoms.— Will  a Rose- 
blossom  expand  more  perfectly  if  aflixed  toasupporf,  and  a 
piece  of  glass  is  placed  over  the  bud  ? If  so,  at  what  height 
from  the  bud,  and  will  the  colour  be  preserved  by 
whitening  one  side  of  the  glass?— Berwickshire,  N.B. 

3088. — Potato  for  a light  sandy  soil.— Will  any- 
one kindly  give  me  reliable  information  as  to  the  beet  kind 
of  Potato  for  a garden  whose  soil  is  very  light  and  sandy, 
and  where  manure  is  rather  scarce  ? I have  tried  Early 
Ashleaf  and  White  Elephant  with  but  rather  poor  success 
— W.  W. 

3089. — Strawberries  for  jam-making.— Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  of  three  or  four  of  the  best  kinds 
of  Strawberries  moat  suitable  for  jam-making?  Those 
kinds  preferred  which  will  retain  their  shape.  Time  for 
planting,  and  any  information  thereon  will  be  appreciated. 
— Exon. 

3090. — Propagator  heated  with  an  oil-lamp. 
— Will  “ W.  W.,  Belper,”  kindly  tell  me  if  after  putting 
6 inches  of  wet  sawdust  on  the  sheet-iron,  do  you  put 
mould  on  the  sawdust,  and  sow  the  seeds  in  it,  or  sow  the 
seeds  in  boxes  and  place  the  boxes  on  the  sawdust?— 
E.  0.  H.  P. 

3091. — Heating  a small  greenhouse.— I have  a 
span -roofed  greenhouse,  12  feet  by  8 feet,  all  wood  and 
glass— no  brick  or  stonework.  Would  someone  kindly 
recommend  me  a heating  apparatus  (not  oil)  which  would 
thoroughly  heat  it,  and  can  be  easily  stoked  ? Also  the 
price  of  it  ?— Dorothy. 

.3092.— Bottom-heat  for  frames.— I shall  be  glad 
if  anyone  will  inform  me  the  number  of  superficial  feet  of 
heating  surface  in  2-inch  gas  piping  necessary  to  obtain 
say  a bottom-heat  of  80  degs.  in  three  frames?  The  total 
length  inside  being  14  feet  3 inches,  having  two  divisional 
walls  4^  inches  thick  each— each  frame  being  7 feet  by 
4 feet  6 inches.  It  is  proposed  to  have  stop-cooks,  so  as  to 
regulate  the  amount  of  heat  in  each  frame.— S.  S. 
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Manures  for  Roses.— With  dwarf  Roses, 
mulched  during  the  winter  months  with  cow  and  pig- 
manure  on  a medium  heavy  soil,  is  it  preferable  to  dig”  in 
the  manure  alone,  or  will  better  blooms  be  got  if  in  doing 
80  broken  bones  or  guano  and  sulohate  of  ammonia  are 
added?- Berwickshirk,  N,B. 

3094.  Uses  of  a cool  vinery. — I have  justerected 
a vinery  about  70  feet  in  length.  I do  not  intend  heating 
It  at  present.  The  border  (all  inside)  is  prepared  for 
Vines,  and  planted ; but  as  1 do  not  expect  any  return 
from  them  for  over  two  years,  now  can  I most  profitably 
use  it  in  the  meantime? — Collon. 

3095. — Apple-tree  not  fruiting.— I have  a War- 
ners King  Apple-tree,  It  has  been  planted  seven  years. 
Has  not  yet  had  any  fruit  on  it.  The  top  has  been  pruned 
every  year,  and  it  makes  plenty  of  wood.  It  is  exposed  to 
the  north.  I should  be  glad  if  someone  will  tell  me  what 
to  do  to  make  it  bear?— W.  O.,  Herts. 

3090.— Flowering  creeper  for  a trellis.— Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  of  a pretty  flowering  creeper  to 
cover  a trellis  0 feet  square,  facing  the  drawing-room  win- 
dow ? The  creeper  would  get  no  sun.  Aspect,  north-east. 
Soil,  light  and  sandy  in  Kent.  The  trellis  is  backed  by 
tall,  evergreen  shrubs.— Ioxoramus. 

3i)9r.-Oross-fertiUsation.— Will  someone  be  kind 
enough  to  enlighten  me  on  the  subject  of  how  to  tell  the 
male  from  the  female  portions  of  the  flower  in  such  plants 
as  the  Pelargonium,  the  Fuchsia,  and  i he  Rose?  Also  how 
to  gain  a knowledge  of  cross-ferulisUion,  and  if  there  is  a 
book  on  the  subject  ?— Country  Lad. 

3098. — liilium  auratum  and  Vallota  pur- 
purea.— I want  to  grow  some  Liliuin  auratum  a .d 
Vail  ita  purpurea.  Will  someone  kindly  give  me  some 
idea  when  is  the  best  time  to  purchase  and  plant  the  bulbs, 
and  of  their  treatment  ? I have  a small  greenhouse  heated 
just  enough  to  keep  out  frost. — Amateur, 

3099. — Melon  for  a hot-bed.— I can  make  a hot-bid 
for  a frame,  but  not  line  it,  and  in  dull  weather  cannot 
guarantee  over  60  dega.  of  heat.  What  Melon  can  I grow? 
Hero  of  Lockinge  is  said  to  do  in  a cold  frame,  fs  that  so? 
Da  you  get  as  many  fruit  from  one  plant  as  two  plants  in 
a frame  7 feet  by  4 feetO  inches.- Leslie  Thain. 

3100 —Cutting  down  a Quick-hedge.— 1 set 
late  last  year  a Quick-hedge.  The  (juick  is  about  2 feet 
high.  I have  had  some  people  aavise  me  to  cut  it  down 
when  planted,  or  now,  and  others  tell  me  to  out  it  in  the 
spring.  The  soil  is  light,  rather  sandy.  Will  someone 
kindly  advise  me  which  is  the  best  time  ? — Sloi-er. 

3101.— Flowering  plants  for  a cool  green- 
house.— I have  just  had  a cool  greenhouse  put  up 
(selected  from  an  advt.  in  Gardening).  Woiill  someone 
kindly  let  me  know  what  plants  would  beat  suit  it  for 
summer  and  autumn  flowering,  including  a creeper,  and 
the  best  times  for  sowing  and  striking  the  same  ?— n’orbi- 
ton. 


3111.— Roman  Hyacinths  scentless.— Can  any- 
one assign  a cause  as  to  why  the  above  do  not  smell  ? They 
are  out  nicely  in  flower  now,  and  kept  in  a large,  well- 
yentilated  room  (soulh-aspeot) ; but  for  about  a fortnight 
1 was  unable  to  open  the  window  on  account  of  the  frost, 
btill,  the  chimney  was  open,  and  it  is  a very  large  and 
lofty  room.  I am  only  anxious  to  know  the  cause,  so  as  to 
do  better  next  season.— Krr. 

1 V®S6table  cropping.  — Will  someone 

kindl.v  advise  me  as  to  what  is  best  to  grow,  and  the 
qUcintity  of  6cich  to  ni3>k6  the  most  of  in  V6gtt£ibl63,  SAl&ds 
and. herbs,  late  Potatoes  excepted,  for  supplying  two  in 
family,  on  three  now  vacant  plots — viz.,  50  yards  by  7 yards 
slightly  shaded  by  trees  ; SO  yards  by  12  yards  fully  ex- 
posed south  border  ; 20  yarcls  by  6 jards,  backed  up  with 
glass-houses  ?— A Young  Beginner. 

* shady  border.— I am  laying 
out  a border,  1.5  feet  by  8 feet,  on  a lawn,  sloping  to  the 
south,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a river.  There  will  be 
partial  shade  at  the  lower  end.  Soil,  sandy  loam. 
Locality,  Cheshire.  Tlie  situation  is  suburban,  and 
therefore,  there  is  a little  smoke.  I shall  be  obliteed  if 
someone  experienced  would  recommend  me  how  to  plant 
it?  I wish  to  have  principally  herbaceous  plants,  though 
round  the  edge  there  might  be  room  for  a few  annuals  or 
bedding  plants.— G.  M. 

31  Roses  Harrison!  and  Austrian  Brier 

—Will  “J.  C.  C."  kindly  let  an  enquirer  know  yvhen  the 
above  should  be  pruned,  as  I undersiaiid  Iromhis  remarks 
in  Gardening  (.Tan.  24,  p.  661),  that  they  should  not  be 
pruned.  Surely  in  time  they  would  become  ([uite  shape- 
less ? I planted  one  last  autumn,  and  if  some  of  the  poirils 
of  the  shoots  are  dead,  as  they  seem  to  me  to  be,  should  I 
have  them,  or  when  cut  t'lemoft?  And  1 ehou'd  be  veiy 
grateful  for  hints  on  how  and  when  to  p-une  all  sorts  of 
Roses?  Locality,  North-west  London.— Kir. 

3115.  — Hyacinths  and  Crocuses  outdoors. — 
I have  a number  of  Hyacinths  and  Crocuses  out-of-doors 
in  pots,  smothered  entirely  in  Cocoa-nut-fibre,  standing 
on  ashes,  and  heaps  of  ashes  on  top  of  fibre  to  keep  them 
nice  and  yvarm.  When  can  I put  them  on  the  window- 
ledges  (warm  north  and  north-west  aspects)?  Shall  I 
shake  all  the  fibre  off,  and  would  it  be  advisable  to  take 
them  in  every  night  (a  trouble  I would  rather  avoid).' 
Having  no  yvindow-boxes,  have  substituted  said  pots. 
Locality,  North-west  London.— Kit. 

3116. — Gardening  for  profit. —Will  someone  kindly 
alvise  me,  as  I am  about  to  take  half  an  acre  of  open, 
loamy  laud  at  Sidcup.  It  has  been  under  rough  cultiva- 
tion, but  has  not  been  manured.  Would  it  pay  me  to 
p’ant  it  out  with  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Gooseberries, 
Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Corranis.  &o.  ? And  howbestto 
lay  it  out  and  plant  it  for  profit?  How  and  when  to 
manure  it,  and  what  manure  to  use?  I get  plenty  of 
horse-manure.  How  should  trees  be  planted,  and  how 
should  the  roots  be  placed  in  planting  the  different  sorts? 
— A.  W.  C. 


31112.— Arum  Lilies.- 1 have  a lot  of  these  growing 
in  a heated  greenhouse,  which  I always  plant  out-of-doors 
about  the  latter  part  of  May  to  come  in  flower  about 
November  onwards.  But  this  year  I want  to  take  them 
out  at  the  beginning  of  March.  Will  someone  kindly  tell 
me  how  to  manage  them  so  as  to  have  them  in  bloom  as 
usual  ? — H. 

310!  —Creepers  on  a house.— I want  to  plantsome 
creepers  on  my  house;  but  as  it  has  a basement  yvith  a 
tiled  area,  I do  not  know  how  to  proceeil.  Would  a Vir- 
gin an  Creiper  or  an  Ivy  grow  in  a box,  and,  if  so,  what  size 
should  it  be?  I suppose  a lard-pail  would  be  too  small? 
What  is  the  very  fastest-growing  creeper  that  I could 
plant?— E.xoric. 

3104. — Mulching  Vlne-borders.-Some  Grape- 
growers  recommend  a good  watering,  and  then  a mulohint' 
of  manure  just  before  the  Grapes  begin  to  colour.  Does 
this  apply  lo  inside  bordtrs?  If  so,  what  sort  of  manure 
should  be  used?  Also,  would  it  be  likely  to  injure  the 
foliage  of  the  Vines,  or  Ferns  and  Begonias  growing  under 
the  Vines  ?-W.  J. 

3105. — Making  a cold  frame.— I want  to  make  a 
cold  frame  in  which  to  winter  plants.  Will  someone 
kindly  tell  ms  the  best  size  for  a medium  one?  Should 
the  walls  be  of  brick  or  of  wood  ? I have  plenty  of  old 
boxes,  so  the  latter  would  suit  me  best,  if  equally  etficient. 
Also  kindly  state  approximate  price,  as  I am  perfectly 
ignorant  on  the  matter?— E.xotig. 

3106. — Plant  for  rockeries.— lam  anxious  to  make 
some  rookeries  bright  in  summer  and  autumn.  What  can 
I plant?  They  are  full  of  Ferns  and  spring-flowering 
plants  at  present;  but  there  will  be  nothing  flowering  in 
them  after  the  end  of  May.  Some  get  no  sun,  others”get 
a little  early  in  the  morning  or  late  evening.  Garden  in 
Kent.  Soil,  light  and  sandy. — Ignoramus. 

3107. — Palms  and  Dracaenas  losing  their 
leaves.— Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  why  the  lower 
leaves  of  my  Dracaenas  and  Cordylines  fall  off  and  make 
leggy,  ugly  plants,  and  why  my  Palms,  though  they  throw 
out  fine,  large  leaves,  the  stalks  are  never  long  enough  to 
make  them  effective  plants?  I have  a stove  in  which  these 
plants  are  kept,  and  plenty  of  heat.— C.  E.  L. 

3108. — Mushrooms  in  a field.— Would  someone 
kindly  tell  me  if  it  is  possible  to  grow  Mushrooms  in  a field, 
and  if  it  would  pay  to  do  so  ? What  time  of  year  should 
ths  Mushroom-spawn  be  set  out,  and  how?  I have  heard  it 
is  a good  thing  to  put  salt  on  the  field.  Ought  I to  put 
anything  else  on  it,  and  when  ? Mushrooms  grow 
naturally  where  I wish  to  cultivate  them.— Iot.y. 

3109. — Hardy  and  half-hardy  annuals,  <fec.— 
I shall  be  very  thankful  for  advice  about  raising  hardy  and 
half-hardy  annuals  and  perennials  from  seed  to  make  a 
small  garden  bright  in  summer  and  autumn?  I put  in 
plenty  of  spring-flowering  plants  before  the  frost  set  in.  I 
have  only  a cold  frame  and  a few  small  hand  frames.  The 
garden  is  in  Kent.  Soil,  light  and  sandy. — Ignoramus. 

3110. — Zephyranthes  Candida,  &c.— This  is  a 
plant,  that  though  it  grows  and  increases,  lhave  never  yet 
Howered.  Does  it  require  any  special  treatment?  Iris 
stylosa  is  also  a plant  that  grows  luxuriantly,  and  I have 
had  it  for  five  or  six  years,  and  it  has  only  produced  one 
solitary  bloom  early  last  spring,  and  Iris  oristata  grows  and 
blooms  abundantly  What  should  I do  ?— Mrs.  L. , TVorfA 
Berwick 


3117.  --Soil  for  seedling  plants.— Last  spring 
bought  five-shillingsworth  of  Hower  seeds  in  small  packets, 
and  I had  a gardener  to  sow  them.  Nothing  of  any  kind 
came  up  but  Nasturtiums,  and  the  garden— about  50  feet 
—was  covered  from  end  to  end  with  them  and  caterpillars 
in  proportion.  The  soil  seems  to  be  very  rioli— I should 
think  leaf-mould— and  I want  to  know  if  another  kind  of 
soil  ought  to  be  mixed  among  it  before  I try  again  with 
seeds  this  year  ? Would  it  be  because  the  seeds  were  sown 
at  once  in  the  ground,  and  not  in  a frame,  as  I have  no 
fr  .mes  ?— Ignorant  A.M.ATEt  R. 

3118. -Replantlng  Gladioli.— My  Gladioli  have 
flowered  for  two  seasons  without  removal.  This  winter  I 
have  taken  them  up  to  renew  the  bed.  Most  of  them 
have  shrivelled  bulbs  attached  to  the  underside,  which  1 
take  to  be  those  originally  planted  (March  1889).  Also  a 
number  of  veiy  small  bulbs,  which,  no  doubt,  have  been 
formed  during  the  past  summer.  [n  replanting  is  it 
advisable  to  remove  the  shrivelled  bulbs?  To  do  so  would 
require  considerable  force.  Also  how  should  the  small 
bulbs  be  treated  so  as  to  grow  them  on  for  future  use  ? 
For  how  many  years  will  the  same  bulb  flower?— Gladius. 

3119. — Arum  Lilies  losing  their  leaves.— I 
have  several  Arum  Lilies  which  have,  by  some  way  or  the 
other,  lost  many  of  their  leaves,  and  those  that  have 
remained  on  the  plants  have  turned  brown.  They  have 
had  plenty  of  water ; but  they  never  would  dry  off  pro- 
perly from  the  first,  and  by  the  look  of  the  mould  they 
seem  to  be  infested  with  worms.  I have  applied  lime- 
water,  but  to  no  effect ; and  they  have  been  kept  free  from 
frost,  and  my  greenhouse  is  never  more  than  about  40  degs. 
of  heat.  Can  anyone  kindly  tell  me  the  reason  of  their 
failure  and  what  to  do  ? They  have  always  done  so  wel 
other  seasons.— A Young  Beginner. 

3120  — Gardening  under  glass  for  profit.— 
I have  two  glass-houses,  in  which  I grow  a variety  of 
plants,  and  would  willingly  build  other  houses  if  I can  get 
someone  to  look  after  them  that  will  make  sulfloient  money 
to  cover  expenses.  I am  fond  of  horticulture,  but  wish  to 
make  a hobby  profitable,  and  not  a pleasure  that  is  a con- 
stant drain  upon  my  pocket.  If  I may  expect  so  much, 
what  wages  ought  I to  pay,  and  what  kind  of  houses  are 
the  best?  I have  plenty  of  room  for  building.  And  what 
is  the  best  heating  apparatus?  I could  find  a good  market 
for  any  amount  of  flowers.  Cucumbers,  Mushrooms, 
Tomatoes,  &o.  ; but  it  is  useless  trying  to  grow  these 
without  the  aid  of  glass.— J.  L G. 

3121. — Treatment  of  a Olivia  and  Agapan- 
thus.— I have  a Olivia  (Himantophyllum)  with  leaves 
nearly  2 feet  long,  which  last  year  bloomed  grandly.  It  has 
been  two  years  in  a 9-inoh  pot,  and  has  two  strong  offshoots 
attached  which  I wish  to  retain  with  it,  unless  otherwise 
advised.  The  ends  of  some  of  the  leaves  are  turning 
brown,  I regret  to  say,  and  disfigure  it  sadlv.  Some  Aga- 
panthuses  I have  are  similarly  affected.  The  plants  have 
been  kept  rather  dry.  I shall  feel  obliged  if  someone  can 
assign  the  cause,  and  its  remedy.  My  greenhouse  is  small, 
10  feet  by  7 feet,  the  entrance  being  from  the  drawing- 
room, where  gas  is  used,  and  also  to  heat  the  radiator 
within.  The  house  has  a movable  top  light.— W.  H.  J. 

3122.  — Belladonna  Lilies. — I am  agreat  admirer  of 
Belladonna  Lilies,  but  I have  never  tried  them,  as  I have 
neither  greenhouses  nor  pits.  I grow  and  flower  very  well 
in  the  open  border  Amaryllis  longifolia  rosea  and  alba, 
Eucomis  punctata,  &o.,  without  either  care  or  protection. 
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Will  anyone  kindly  tell  me  if  the  above  are  exactly  hardy  7 
Ae  fo^Dahlias,  and  many  other  thin-e  of  a like  nature  I 
never  think  of  lifting.  They  come  up  year  after  j ear  and 
flower  abundantly.  I have  had  Pelar^omume  and  Calceo- 
larTas  Sin-  m the  open  border  without  any  covering 
for  two  years,  and  they  would  have  stood  for  three  or  four 
years,  only  a strange  gardener  pulled  them  up  in  May, 

1888,  when  they  had  all  started  and  were  growing  well.- 
Mrs  L.,  North  Berwick. 

3123.  — Transplanting  shrubs.  — I am  much 
obliged  to  “ J.  C.  *J."  and  “ K.  H.  for  their  kind  advice 
as  regards  the  proper  time  to  transplant  my  shruhs.  (bte 
G irdening,  Jan.  17,  page  655.)  I got  a large  bundle  of 
Hydrangeas  from  a friend  the  other  day, 
f-nd  I vvruld  be  further  obliged  to  9’ P*  fo 

it  ihev  would  kindly  let  me  know  what  I should  do  to 
these’  Should  I be  likely  to  succeed  if  I planted  them 
out  now,  or  would  it  be  better  to  cover  them  in  in  sm^^ 
sheltered  part  of  the  garden  until  April?  I ^ 
plant  now  if  I thought  I should  succeed.  Sho"ki  I out 
them  back  after  planting?  They  are  ^'’“ut  4 feet  high 
And  also  do  they  require  any  pruning  when  they  are 
well  established?— Gratkrul. 

3124 -Dahlias  and  Chrysanthemums.-MiU 
someone  pltase  tell  me  out  of.  the  following  ist  of  plards 
which  would  be  most  suitable  kinds  for  an  east  border  and 

which  for  a south  border,  both  against  a wall , and  if  they 
will  aleo  range  them  in  regard  to  height, 
tallest  against  the  wall  ? Dahlias ; Prmce-s,  White  Queen 
Janet,  Toby,  Mrs  Hawkins,  Jiiarezi,  William  Pearce,  and 
William  liarvill.  Cbrysanthemums  : blame.  Yellow 

Beverlv,  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  Mad.  C.  Desgranp  (white),  Lady 
Selborne,  Golden  Dragon,  Mile.  Ehse  Slade, 

Wihiam  Robinson,  Bouquet  Fait,  Mons.  W.  Hdme^, 
Pra-u-,  James  Salter,  Rev.  J Dix,  and  Princess  of  Walp. 
Had  I better  stop  the  Chrysanthemums  at  all,  as  I requite 
blooms  in  quantity?  Locality,  N.W.  London.  luT. 

3l25.-Rose  W.  A.  Richardson  not  Aower- 
ine  —Will  “ J.  O.  0.”  kindly  inform  me  why  my  W.  A. 
Richardson  does  not  flower?  It  has  been  planted  two 
years  in  a back  brrder  of  a lean-to  house,  with  nothing  to 
intercept  the  light,  and  the  house  is  well  ventilated  1 average 
temperature  through  the  winter  months  ^9-  to 
50  degs  I had  five  blooms  in  December  and  about  the 
same  number  last  winter.  It  was  cut  down  to  within 
2 feet  last  March,  and  made  splendid  growth  throughout 
the  summer,  which  was  exposed  to  ™n  and  am  as  mim^ 
as  possible,  three  or  four  shoots  being  b feet  to  8 feet  long, 
and  it  is  now  looking  very  healthy,  but  there  n no  sign 
of  flower.  Would  it  do  better  out-Of  doors  in  a south 
aspect,  rather  sheltered?  I may  add,  only  Tea  Roses  for 
early  flowering  are  grown  in  the  house,  on  the  piinciple 
“ J O C ” suggested  in  Gardexiss  (Feb.  15th,  1890 
“Forcing Early  Roses”).  I find  these  do  very  well.-L.  E. 

31 26.— Heating  a greenhouse.— Will  ‘ ' B.  C.  R.  ’’or 
anyoneelae  who  understands  heating  greenhouses  say  what 
•ength  of  4-inch  piping  is  required  to  heat  a house  of  the 
ollowing  size : Length,  26  feet ; width,  13  feet , height  to 
eaves  6 feet  and  10  feet  to  ridge.  It  has  already  in  it 
100  feet  of  4-inch  pipes,  heated  with  a No  3 Loughborough 
boiler,  and  the  thermometer  goes  down  to  30  degs.  m the 
ni-ht,  and  has  even  gone  to  28  degs.  some  odd  times  in 
this  severe  weather.  The  pipes  run  under  the  stage,  which 
is  made  of  2-inoh  elates.  The  flow  runs  down  one  side 
across  the  end  and  up  the  other,  and  returns  the  same  way. 
rshould  like  to  keep  it  from  45  dep.  to  .50  degs.,  with 
very  easy  firing,  so  that  I could  at  py  time  command 
more  heat  with  a little  extra  fire.  Also  I should  like  to 
know  if  the  above  boiler  is  large  enough  to  do  the  work  I 
require,  or  whether  anyone  could  recommend  anything 
better?  What  rise  in  a 9-foot  length  of  pipe  will  give  the 
quickest  circulation?— Constant  Re.ider. 

3127  —Fruit-growing  for  profit.— I have  a piece 
of  land,  210  feet  by  100  feet,  sheltered  on  the  east  and 
north  by  a plantation  of  large  trees ; it  has  been  grazed  by 
cows  for  several  years,  previous  to  which  it  produced 
splendid  crops  of  Wheat  (so  I am  told).  I thought  of 
having  it  broken  up  and  planted  with  Apple,  PcRr,  Plum, 
and  Cherry-trees,  12  feet  apart  each  way,  and  betwpn  the 
rows  I thought  of  planting  Currant  and  Gooseberry-bushes, 
and  Raspberry-canes,  leaving  a border  and  path,  about 
8 feet  wide,  the  entire  length  each  side.  On  the  side  facing 
south  I intend  planting  Strawhernes-also,  perhaps, 
between  the  rows  of  fruit-trees-and  on  the  opposite  side 
(or  border)  Rhubarb,  Herbs,  and  Nuts.  .'Yould  this  be  a 
wisr*  arrangement?  Ido  notmindwhatkindoffruitlgrow 
Mv  obiectis  to  plant  that  which  will  give  me  the  quickpt 
return.  Would  it  be  best  to  leave  it  in  Grass  and  let 
Doultrv  run  over  it,  or  work  and  plant  it  as  I have  already 
stated  ’ What  would  be  the  most  profitable  fruit  to  grow, 
and  what  would  be  the  probable  , length  of  ti.im  before  I 
got  suffioient  return  to  repay  the  interest  on  the  outlay. 
I reckon  the  value  of  the  land  and  outlay  in  preparing  and 
Dlantinsrsanie,  and  purchase  of  trees,  about  £150.  I should 
add  I live  within  11  miles  of  a town  of  70,000  inhabitants, 
=0  would  have  a good  market  for  ray  produce.  Can  anyone 
kindly  suggest  anything  I could  grow  which  would  be  more 
profitable  and  no  more  labour?— F.armer. 


3131. -Cattleyas  growing  {A.  ^)-l 
doubt  that  if  you  have  the  bnght  sun,  as  we  have  had  t 
for  the  last  day  or  two,  they  \yill  hegin  to  push  their 
growth  You  must  encourage  them,  and  if  they  want 
shifting,  do  it  at  once  ; but  if  only  resurfacing,  do  that 
before  they  begin  to  root.- M.  B. 

3132. -Orchids  (S.  JU.).-This  enquirer  sends  a letter 
asking  a lot  of  questions  ; but  1 cannot  make  head  or  tail 
of  the  thing,  and  I think  anyone  writing  for  information 
should  at  least  write  plainly.  I have  been  all  the  morning 
trying  to  make  out  two  letters,  but  without  any  result. 

I like  plainly  written  questions.— M.  B. 

3133. — Rhipsalis  sormentacea  {Letter  cannot  be 
read). — I have  received  plants  of  this  species,  or  one  near 
to  this  from  someone ; but  after  spending  about  three 
hours  upon  the  letter  I am  in  a worse  fog  than  ever,  for  1 
can  make  nothing  of  it.  The  plant  should  be  fixed  upon 
a block  of  wood,  and  hung  up  in  a slighUy  yvarm  stove. 
The  flowers  are  white.  It  belongs  to  the  Cactus  alliance. 
-M.  B. 

3134. — British  Perns  (Jessie).— The  foll9wing  will 
suit  you,  and  all  are  good,  robust  kinds : Athyriura  1 ilix- 
fmrnina  Viotoriie,  A.  F.-f.  Vernoniie  cristatum,  Blechnum 
-loraeratum,  B.  robustum,  Lastrea  pseudo-mas  ramosis- 
sima,  L.  p.-m.  ramo-cristata.  Polypodium  vulgare  omni- 
Ucerum  P.  v.  trichomanoides,  Polystichum  angulare 
aoroclad’on,  P.  a.  Thompsoniai,  Soolopendrium  vulgare 
cristatum,  and  S.  v.  grandiceps  — J.  J. 

3 35  -Slugs  and  Perns  {F.  H D.). -Not  merely 

one,  but  several  dressings  of  soot  would  presently  get  nd 
of  the  slugs  amongst  Ferns.  A frequent  search  by  candle- 
light would  also  be  productive  of  much  good,  as  a great 
number  then  be  caught.  The  soot  should  be 

and  be  sprinkled  between  tne  Ferns  after  dark,  as  it  \vould 
then  both  deter  and  kill.  Lime  would  be  more  obyect- 
tionable  ; but  when  fresh  slaked  it  is  very  desiruotive  to 
slugs. 

3136 —Climbing  plants  for  a shady  town 
earden  (Ciimber).- The  best  town  climber  for  a baloont 
or  wall  is  the  Virginian  Creeper ; but,  of  course,  it  is 
naked  in  winter.  If  there  is  room  for  the  Clematis  Jack 
raani,  Cotoneaster,  and  Virginian  Creeper  to  grow  and 
blend  together,  the  combination  would  be  vtry  pretty, 
because  then  there  would  always  be  something  attr^tive. 
We  should  plant  the  Wistiria  and  Evergreen  Thorn 
against  the  foA’l’s-house.  Some  of  the  stronger  growing 
Ivies  (green-leaved)  might  do. 

3137.— Quick-growing  Ivy,  Clenaatis,  &c 
(Suhurhan).-'She  broad  plain-leaved  Irish  Ivy  is  one  of 
the  fastest-growing  and  best  kinds  for  the  purpose.  It 
will  when  well  established,  make  shoots  from  3 feet  to 

4 feet  in  length,  and  has  a fine,  dark-green  leafage. 
Plants  in  pots  may  be  had  for  about  Is.  6d.  each.  A good 
strong-growing  Clematis  is  Jaokmani-one  of  the  best  of 
the  strong  kinds.  It  should  have  plenty  of  root-roo  ». 
The  variegated  Japanese  Honeysuckle  would  intermix 
well  with  the  Ivy,  and  present  in  the  leafage  a striking 
and  pleasing  contrast. 

31^8.— Odontoglossum  grande  ((?.  HarrUm). 
This  gentleman  asks  a question  which  I am  unable  to 
onawpr  and  that  is  1 “ How  he  Can  flower  this  plant  at 


phila-seed  should  be  sown  are  early  m August  Ibi 
flowering  and  in  April  for  suimmr  blooming.  " R 
possible  to  BOW  the  seed  where  the  plants  are  to  flower 
the  results  will  be  most  satisfactory,  but  if  tiansplanting 
should  be  necessary  it  should  be  done  with  great  care. 

3144.— Odontoglossums  {Amateur).— '{m  M the 
plants  mentioned  by  you  require  a little  moisture  through 
tbe  winter  months  ; but  Oncidium  tigrinum  the  least  of 
any  after  flowering  is  past.  Odontoglossuiii  grande  flowers 
in  autumn.  Its  blossoms  are  from  5 inches  to  0 inches 
across,  soraeliraes  more,  thick  and  fleshy  in  texture. 
The  sepals  and  petals  broad,  and  the  ends  of  the  latter  are 
bright-yellow,  the  lower  part  chestnut-brown.  The  sepals 
are  yellow,  with  transverse  bars  of  chestnut.  O.  Alexandtie 
flowers  from  the  present  time  till  Christmas.  Both  it  and 
Pescatorei  are  white,  with  various  spottings.  I cannot 
draw  any  comparison  between  them.  Cypripediums  are 
easily  crossed  by  applying  the  pollen  to  the  stigma. —M.  is 

3145.-Gaultheria  insipida  {U. 
pretty  little  shrubby  plant,  suitable  for  the  cool  Orchid - 
house,  and  it  grows  well  there,  and  affords  a pleasing 
contrast,  yet  I have  not  met  with  it  much.  It  is  a plant 
which  grows  freely  with  the  same  treatment  as  Odento- 
glossum  Alexandrie,  and  many  others,  and  it  grows  well  in 
the  lame  toil.  The  bush  grows  a few  feet  in  height,  and 
the  leaves  are  ovate  and  serrulate,  somewhat  coriaceous  in 
texture,  2 inches  or  more  long,  brightshimng  grten  above, 
paler  beneath,  but  these  in  the  autumn  turn  to  a deep 
vinous  brown,  and  at  the  same  time  it  bears  a profusion 
of  pearly  berries,  marked  with  crimson  on  the  top,  the 
branches  in  this  stale  being  invaluable  for  cutting  for 
table  decoration.  The  floweri  which  appear  earlier  are 
green  and  white,  the  cilyx  being  tipped  with  green  It  is 
a pretty  little  shrub,  which  1 would  fain  see  my  Orchid- 
growing  friends  take  to. — Matt.  Bramble. 

3146.— Musschia  Wollastoni  (D.  JJ.— Yes,  thU 
is  a plant  belonging  to  the  Bellwort  family.  The  genus  is, 

I believe  confined  to  Madeira  and  the  islands  belonging  to 
that  group.  “ D.  J.”  wants  to  know  “ If  it  has  become 
extinct,  like  many  of  the  land  shells  of  those  islands,  as 
he  stopped  in  Madeira  nearly  all  last  year  and  hunted  for 

it  but  wis  not  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  aplant.  Idonot 

know  what  has  come  over  the  plant.  1 use  to  grow  it 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  when  I saw  Mr.  Lowe  last  about 
that  time  since,  I asked  him  about  He  told  me 
that  he  had  frequently  found  it  growing  at  about4,UU0  feet 
elevation;  and  as  I should  think  that  it  seeds 
there  is  not  much  fear  of  its  dying  out.  It  is  not  a hand- 
some plant,  but  when  in  flower  it  puts  on  a unique  appear- 
ance. It  has  large  leaves,  eighteen  inches  or  more  long  ; 
these  form  a dense  head  ; they  are  oblong  lanceolate,  and 
it  produces  a large  branching  panicle  nearly  3 feet 
high,  which  bears  over  one  hundred  flowers.  These  are 
vellowish.green,  pendent,  with  recurved  tips.  I do  not 
know  if  it  is  to  be  procured  in  the  trade.— Matt. 
Bramble.  


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given;  hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further^ 
answers  should  they  he  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  subjects.. 


3128.  — Flannel-flower  (Beo  mm). —I  cannot  tell  you 
what  this  may  be  without  seeing  it.  I think  I have  heard 
theGaillardias  called  Flannel-flowers ; but  this  plant  which 
you  have  from  Australia  would  be  none  of  those,  for  Gail- 
lardias  a American. — J.  J. 

3129. — Polystichum  angulare  divisilobium 
cristatum  (H.  IF.).— This  plant  comes  nearest  to 
Lastrea  pseudo-mas  cristata  of  anything  I know  ; but 
someone  may  suggest  another  with  nearer  affinity.  It  is 
Ivery’s,  of  Dorking,  sending  out.— J.  J. 

3130. — Odontoglossum  Oervantesi  (G.  Groom). 
—This  is  the  name  of  your  flower,  and  a very  nice  variety 
it  is,  the  sepals  and  petals  soft-rose,  and  the  concentric 
line  at  the  base  very  bright.  You  say  the  spikes  have  three 
blooms  each.  1 have  frequently  seen  this  plant  with  five 
blooms  on  a spike,  and  I have  no  doubt  yours  will  do  so 
as  it  gains  strength. — M.  B. 


answerrand  that  is:  "How  he  can  flower  this  Plant  at 
Christmas?”  At  that  time,  I should  say,  nearly  all  the 
plants  in  the  country  would  be  dormant.  1 used  to  flower 
this  species  always  well  in  time  tor  the  autumn  show  at 
Brighton,  and  all  my  plantswere  well  past  long  before  the 
festive  season,  and  so  I see  them  now.  It  is  quite  possime 
to  get  aplant  in  flower  at  that  time  from  a late  growth  ; 
but  I cannot  tell  you  how  to  get  200  plants  to  flower  at 
that  season,  therefore  I give  it  up.  M.  B. 

3139. -Prozen  plants  {A.  P. 

little  hope  for  your  greenhouse  plants  after  the  severe 
freezing  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  The  evi- 
dence of  mischief  shown  is  pretty  conclusive  that  hope  is 
almost  out  of  the  question.  A greenhouse  imperfectly 
heated  is  a treacherous  friend— fair  enough  when  times 
are  smooth,  but  failing  at  the  moment  of  trial  It  will  be 
well  to  presently  cut  back  any  of  the  plants  that  seem  to 
have  life  in  them,  and  in  a few  weeks  it  will  be  seen 
whether  they  are  alive  or  not.  The  Fuchsias  may  not  be 
injured  fatally,  as  their  wood  is  harder. 

3140.  — Frozen  Potatoes  and  Onions 
keening  (P.  D.  S.).— Any  Potato  that  has  been  hard 
frozen,  so  that  it  is  softened,  is  absolutely  useless  for 
planting,  and  will  soon  rot  altogether.  If  any  seem  not 
absolutely  frosted,  allow  ihemto  remain  for  a week  or  so, 
and  then  their  value  for  planting  will  soon  be  apparent. 
Planters  must  be  suspicious  of  all  tubers  that  at  planting 
time  have  blind  eyes.  As  to  the  Onions  rotting,  it  is  most 
probable  that  they  were  imperfectly  ripened  last  autumn, 
and  are  now  keeping  badly.  This  often  happens.  A hot 
summer  is  the  best  to  secure  good  keeping  Onions. 

3141.  — Plants  for  greenhouse  walls,  &c. 
(Q  fi  there  is  a border  and  pathway  between  the 
stage  and  the  wall,  and  a good  depth  of  turfy  loam  and 
peat  can  be  secured.  Camellias  might  do  ; they  would  not 
mind  the  shade  so  much  if  they  had  justice  done  them  in 
other  respects.  The  following  plants  will  also  thrive 
Abutilon  Thompsoni,  A.  Boule  de  Neige,  Fuchsias, 
Myrtles,  Habrothamnus  elegans,  and  Magnolia  lusca..a. 
The  '^reen-fly,  of  course,  must  be  destroyed  by  Tobacco- 
fumi^alion,  or  washing  with  water,  in  which  some  soft- 
soap  has  been  mixed.  This  has  often  been  noted  in 
Gardening. 

3142.  - Potting  Zonal  Pelargoniums  anfi 

Fuchsias  (A.  Jf.).- Turn  them  out  of  their  pots  in 
March,  and  shake  off  most  of  the  soil  from  the  roots. 
Prune  back  long,  straggling  roots  and  repot  m good  loamy 
compost,  into  clean,  well-drained  pots  of  the  same  91,™  “ 
those  you  took  them  out  of,  and  even  smaller  /“e 

roots  vvill  go  into  them  conveniently.  Shift  on  into  larger 
pots  about  the  end  of  May  if  large  specimens  are  needid 
The  soil  should  be  pressed  ver.v  firmly  around  the  roots  of 
the  Pelargoniums,  and  less  so  in  the  case  of  the  Ewhsias, 
and  a little  well-decayed  leaf-mould  would  be  a good  addi 
tion  to  the  compost  for  the  last-named  plant. 

3143. — Nemophila  in  boxes  and  pots,  &c. 
(N  B II) — As  a plant  for  the  decorai.ion  of  window - 
boxes  or  for  growing  in  baskets  or  pots  for  greenhousesor 
w°^dows,  or  for  culture  in  the  open  air,  the  Nemophila 
has  few  equals.  Good-sized  pots  filled  with  plants  of 
Nemophila  are  well  worthy  of  a place  in  the  oop®®']?*” 
or  verandah.  The  periods  of  the  year  at  which  Nemo 


NAMHS  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  toname  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Hlds- 
tratbd,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.L. 
Names  of  plants. — A.  Hooking.  — 1,  Specimen 

dried  “pTsfsekginellaKranssiana;  3,  Callioarpa  pnr- 
purea  ; 4,  Begonia  Rex  var.  ; 5,  Send  again  when  in  flower  ; 
6,  Garrya  elliptica  ; 7,  Fuchsia  prociimhens  apparently.^ 
send  again  when  in  flower ; 8,  Daclylis  gloraerata , 
9 Eteagnus  longipes ; 10,  Retiiiospora  squarrosa.  In 
future  do  not  send  more  than  six  good  specimens  at  one 

time. Killieoankie.—l,  Yucca  gloriosa peorus 

Deodara ; 3,  Portugal  Laurel  (Cerasus  lusitanioa) ; 4,  Aloe 
ainericana  variegata  ; 5,_H.ydrangea  hortensis  \ariegata, 
6,  Pelargonium  Manglesi. 

TSTamesof  fruit.- -K.  iF.— Apples;  1,  Apparently  a 
loMl^kind,  which  we  do  not  recognise  ; 2,  Norfolk  Beaufin 
or  Beefing. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

(7  E Miwroi/.— Have  a conical  or  small  saddle-boiler, 
and'4-inch  hot^water  pipes,  well  set  by  a oo“Petent  man. 

A Vida  Gardening,  ,'’-V  E-  Hobdaj. 

Macmillan  & Co.,  London. Miss_  Isabelle  Mcllcrst. 

Please  send  a portion  of  the  plant  in  flower,  if  possible 
you  wish  to  know  about.  We  cannpt  tell  ^ow  fo  cub 
tivate  it  without  knowing  what  it  is.— — J-  L.  Apply  1° 
Messrs.  Barr  « Son,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  London, 
/>.  >r.— "Villa  Gardening,  Ij.  Hooaay 

Macmillan  & Co.,  London.  ^ 

n ARN ATION . —Souvenir  <^e  Malmaison,  large 
VJ  as  a Rose,  strong  plants,  2,  Is.  6d. : 3, 

Cove  delicouslvfrasrant,  bardy  as  common  Pink,  3.  Is.  3o. 

-COKNHIUi.  Bytleet.  Surrey. 


tlll-ll-l.  -Pyi.tCD,  — — 

UIRH  COLOUKED  PRIMROSES.  - p»ean  s 

-tl  beautiful  lybi-id?,  finest  in  the  kingdom.  20  blooming 
plants,?9,  9d.-.T;  t'ORNHILL.  Byfleet,  Surrey' 

■red  japan  "anemone.  - Finest  aid 
-LVi  h i.rhtest  of  autumn  flowers,  3,  Is,  3d.  , 6,  2s.  3d. 
CORNHILL,  Byfleet,  Surrey. 

PVERLASTING  PEAS.  - Cheap.  ^ /ery 

Jj  strong  roots,  Is.  3d  ; best  white  variety,  Is.  ; 2,  Is.  9d. 
CORNHILL,  Byfleet,  Surrey, ^ ^ 

Sr^6rr”GARDEN  SEEDS.  Is.  6d.-New, 

-L  t/enuine  and  well  tested.  On  receipt  of  Postal  Order, 

1 ifi  90  Riamrm  we  will  send  free  to  any  address  1 oz. 

eaeh^of  Wheelerk  Bnpeiial  Cabbage.  Hollow  Crowned  Parsnip, 
WhVe  Cfnth  Onion-  and  Selected  Carrot  ; i oz.  each  of 
^TOV  Radish,  Early  Turnip,  and  Broccoli  (early  and  late) , 
i na&et  each  of  Lettuce,  Marrow,  and  Cucumber,  and  6 

Noveltik  ■ A 6d.  packet  of  Sharpe’s  Queeri  Peas  (ihe  best  Pea 

SM^l"’sO??.*^wL^o1es'a[e  L^d  llJifserds^e^^P^k^lle- 

trenthide,  Dorset. TAB 1 

t>RlVATE  SALE  OF  ORCHIDS.— iOO  good 

X sorts,  growing  or  established,  from  la_eaoh.  Lists  ready, 
^WOOD'S  PLANT  CLUB,  Kirkstall,  T.eeds, 
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(^ARDEJVIJSTG  ILLUSTRATED. 


“ The  Best  are  the  Cheapest.” 

JOHN  GREEN’S 

Special  Offer  of  Seeds  for  1891 

Marvellous  Value.  Oaly  2s.  3d. 

bis^  so-k““  Th‘“n*  ot  Veger.ables  of  the  very 

rpinfnn^f'  for  small  gardens 

l?tU0  Koo“d  spnfT''  ''*>0  ‘‘“8 

iituo  good.  Sent  free  for  2s.  3d.,  cash  with  order. 

Marvellous  Value.  Only  5s. 

tiw  opofaming  29  varieties  ot  the  very  best  Vege- 
l?nt  B88'8b  Ooiohi,  and  every  ortfer 

vku?0  8’“'<f8i3.  Splendid 

r?rrai'nlJn,?t®^  ^ ^matrar  Oardeiiing  says:  “ You 
Kara  of  ’'‘‘I'm.for  money,  and  the  varie- 

oiViiH  tp  ' • ff  'S  h marvel  how  you  can 

Ei'SSSf-"- 

Marvellous  Value.  Is.  6d. 

oora„„“?  808f»!mng  12  hist  annuals  and  halt  a-dozen 
HoroV  o “■  ‘3  a very  pretty  and  cheap 

w^h  order  ' I®'  6d.?  cish 

Fir  all  kiridi  of  Vr-ieVi'i’e.  anl  Fom-r  Sfudi  srr  mu 
or!ur!”^'  bc/orr  ,joa  hau-M,  iriich  dedu~,t  from  firk 

CREEM’S  SPE31A'-  O.’rER  OF  CHOICE  PLAHfS 

fi  climde  Japanese.  Is,  (11  ■ 

toaol  uTd‘-Trh''-'^  *"■  ® ®‘'8‘88  P8m-  ’ 

pono3,  13.  »>d. , 6 ch(>ic3  early-au-veriQg,  I3.  fid. 


Green's  Popular  5s.  Cise 
Chrys-anthemums 

Co-itains  39  of  the  very  best  va  ieties  of 
Ohrysarrhem  imi  in  all  claa-es,  formin'' 
a very  pretoy  and  useful  G.dleotion,  ana 
sent  free  to  your  own  d'jor  for  5.s.,  cash 
With  order.  v«ou 


LILIUM  AURAfUM. 

NOTE  PRICES  FOR  GOOD  SOUND  BULBS  IN  GRAND 
CONDITION. 

Bulbs,  8 to  9 In.  round,  6d.  ea.  ; 6.  2s.  6d.  ; 12,  3s.  ed. 

„ 9^,010  in.  do.  9d.  ea.  ; 3,  2s.  ; 6,  3s.  ; 12,  4s.  Gd. 

„ lOi  in.  and  upwards.  Is.  ea. ; 3, 2s.  6d. ; 6, 4s.  • 12  Gs  Gd 
l^fs  Japanese  roots,  Gd.  ea.  ; G,  2s.  ; 

Ij.  tlsrinum,  double,  5d.  ea. ; 6,  2s.  • 12  3s  Gd 

ea.  ;’6,2s.;!f3s“M.''®’ 

Hy^inthus  Mudioaiis,  lovely  white  Gowers,  G for 

Gladiolus,  pmk  or  purple,  12,  Sd.  ; 25,  Is.  3d.  : 50  2s. 
” ’2,  lOd.  ; 25,  Is.  Gd.  ; 50,  2s!  Gd 

Scarlet,  16,  is. ; 60,  2s.  Gd. 
Tuberose,  2d.  each : G,  is. ; 12,  is.  Gd. 

'•oots.  18- ; 60,  is.Gd.  ; 100,2s.6d 
Tlgrldia,  orange  and  red,  splendid  Gowers,  Is.  9d.  doz. 

white,  a fresh  bloom  appears  daily,  2s  doz.  ’ 
M mxd.  Tulips,  50,  is.  9d. ; loO, 

Crocus,  white,  blue,  or  striped,  8d.  101 
Narcissus  Poeticus,  60,  is.  3d.  ; ICo',  is.  9d  Paner 

' I'S't'iS'.is.i  ZiS:  fetLSroS  r;.T 

SEEDS-SEEDS-SEEDS. 

Of  the  finest  quality. 


[Feb  7,  1891 


8ele“‘eSnrer's‘seSnVin"ld^ 

Ind  ^rt\henn"“  ^ f®’ 

Choice  Flower 
Seeds, 

24  varieties 


2/6 


Dahlias.— Green’s  Noted  Norfolk  Dahlias  are  the 
best.  I send  6 varieties  Cactus  Dchlias  C2e  6 varie 
f?ncy  for  2s.  ; 6 varieties  Pomnone  for  2s 
6 variet.es  .Singles,  2s. ; G varieties  bedding,  2s.  ’ 


Green's  Popular  5?.  Case 
Dahlias. 

The  immen.se  number  of  these  Ca,ses  sold 
f ^'■8  appreciated. 

It  t rntains  3 var.  show,  3 var.  fancy,  3 var 
Pompones,  3 var.  Singles,  3 var.  Cactus 
togeAer  with  the  little  Black  Single  anci 
the  Double  Green  and  a packet  of  seed 
mt'lfr’'’n"  r f>88t  Singles.  A charming 
with  onlcn  ' 


Geraniums.— All  the  best  varieties  in  ciiltiva 
tion.  Pearsons  1890  set  of  11  var  for  I3s  • ■ 

1839  set  of  9 var  8y  : Pearson'^  USi  set  o 'o  va  1"T  “ 
also  send  12  .plendid  var.  for  4s.;  G var.,  2s  For  all' 
best  novelties  see  Catalogue.  ' ^ or  all 


Green's  Popular  5s.  Case 
Geraniums. 

This  Case  contains  2)  of  the  best  double 
and  single  varieties,  all  correctly  named, 
inis  Case  13  certainly  worth  more  than 
double.  Sent  free  for  cash  with  order  to 
your  own  door. 


Tuberous  Begonias  (sing-lesi.— Of  these  I have 
I grau  1 Golleetioa.  13  singles  for  bedding  D (Id  • G 
tioift/e'  f®''  6d.  ;■  C extra 

dops.'?;s : <r;s>v,- 1 

“TA'a^Zdi:,  'ir-  "■  "»  »•  1-5  j'.f 


HARDY  PERENNIALS 

Green’s  Popular  5s.  Case. 

A very  favourite  Case;  himdr  dt  rold 
every  sea5on.__  Splendid  value  for  money 
it. con  ains  2o  choice  varieties  of  hardv 
perenriials,  all  ready  for  immediate  plant- 
ing, all  having  stood  out  during  the  severe 
weather  we  have  had,  thus  proving  them 
(piite  hardy.  All  named  and  sent  free 
tor  cash. 


■Vegetable 
Seeds, 

_ , , 24  varieties. 

The  "'S'  Half-crown  Box  ot  above 

^mi(m  m the  trade.  Sure  to  give  satis' 

All  orders,  lar  -^  or  small,  sent  carriage  and  packing  tree 

J.  W.  WOOiJWARD.  63,  Grenville  Road. 
Hornsey  Rise,  London,  N. 

WIFFEN'S  NOVELTIES!!! 

**  O' ” nearly  Blue  Rose.  Rose 

Ko.se,  Gowers  2 feet  in  circumference  ; the  3,  free,  5s. 

“ pUCHSIAS,”  large  as  tea-cup.  — White, 

purple,  and  blue  ; the  3,  free,  for  2s.  Gd. 

_ II  WIFFEN.  Belchamp,  Clare,  .Suffolk. 

MY  FRIENDS  may  safel^  oTder  following 

aaiUfw-'i*’ e'mrantced  to  arrive  safely  and  give 
aatisLiction  or  money  refunded.  Brilliant  hardv  anrinv 
blooming  Anemones,  30  roots,  l.».  3d.,  fre^  g[ant  d™ 
i’l  8'lhally  beautiful,  and  Goriferus,  30  roots.  Is  3d 

Lnfd\o  r‘is  l,,dfs'r“T’  f^88 ; early-Qowerlng 

r cultural  directions;  glorious 

pallet  GUdioli,  easily  grown,  18  bulbs,  Is.  3d.,  free*  white 

free^  TO,  ' ''artlv,  4 bulbs  Ip  3d  ’ 

I , 8C  , rare  double  Tiger  Ldy,  4 bulbs,  Is.  3d.,  free.  Plant  now 

(”hriluua['Ro«e7^'”'''’'^  "''’“'’i  "'"’^8''  «"W8<>ra, 

t nristmas  Roses,  G mce  young  plants.  Is.  4d..  free  ■ 12  2s  4d 

'IirdctloiiB.  White,  free-blooiiirng.  im'iimn 
Japanese  Anemone,  4 roots.  Is.  3d,  free;  Pink^Iaranese 
fVi^mv'G'  * *8- Hee,  ipiickly  iiicteases.  very  hardy 

I w advertised  below  by  Morley  & Co  Preitou  — 

I K «88^l8*h'‘>>  Florist!  Gcishdl, 

TJOAI,  DICK,  HARRY,  and  other  nonentities 

in  bdst-it  uotin  the  world,  certainly 

in  Lurope,  which  is  nonsense,  for  almost  all  Seedsmen  are 
suppli^  from  the  same  wholesale  houses,  hut  re-christen 

in  th™leEt’°°I  dn?t“’h  r 7{,®"  alkn-ing  produce 

i tn  . ,°®°  ^ believe  in  this  humbug,  so  have  drawn 

to  ba'thi^es^v?®’’®  ^ from  personal  experience 

a?  reasoniU  m ^‘.®"'8r  fod  Vegetable  Seeds  for  Amateurs,  all 
siirmlv  sfari  ? ^ '“‘'’8  DO  old  Seeds  lo  offer  can't 

n.  ! -e/  ■?®,''8ll '08  or  extra  choice  kinds  at  Chcap-Jack 

Prep  hi  '^.888‘Pf  ®t  PosGcard  shall  send  little  Catalogue 
free.  I have  been  an  advertiser  in  Gakdenino  for  11  years 
and  my  thous.auds  of  friends  know  they  can  rely  upoifarw 
hiug  I out.  Blue  Hoses  liave  not  yet  reached  your  old 
friend.-W.  MORLEY  REAMSBOTTOM.  Geashdl  Ire“Ld 

_^MATEUR’S  GREENHOUSE  GUIDErTidT; 

. free.  By  its  aid  gay  greenhou.sos  always  No  Hnia.* 
'eur  should  be  wiHiout.  Also  ge'  OutdoSrGanlen,,”/' 
Gur's  •Cu/'’';?  / lostructive  “ Poultry-keeping  for  Anfa- 

All  thoroughly 


COOLING  & SONS 

Reliable  and  Proved 

Veg^etable  Seeds 

Produce  the  best  crops, 

«Sc  SOTWS’ 

Imported  and  Home  Grown 

Flower  Seeds 

Gain  prizes  everywhere. 

^OOXalBTGr  <Sc  SOWS’ 

Seed  Potatoes. 

A change  of  seed  always  pays.  It  increases  crop 
^ prevents  disease. 

New  descriptive  priced  Catalogue  gratis  and  post  fret. 

CEO.  GOOLINC  ^SONS, 

SEED  MERCHANTS  & NURSERYMEN 

s A.  *r  H . 


COOLING  & SONS 

FRUIT  TREES 

""'condiUonto^p^esent  p'lanling.""'''" 

APPLES,  PEARS,  PLUMS,  CHERRIES. 

All  the  choicest  varieties  in  cultivation.  Trained 
TrMs  for  walls,  3s.  Gd.  each ; Bush  Trees  for 

standard  Trees  for  orchard,  clean,  straight  stems, 
and  g/ood  h6ads,  to  3s.  Gd.  each. 

PEACHES,  NECTARINES,  APRICOTS. 

All  best  sorts  for  succession,  dwart-tr.ained  Trees 

GOOSEBERRY  AND  CURRANT  TREES. 

Nmned  varieties,  4s.  to  6s.  per  dozen.  Raspberre 
Canes,  Strawberry  Plan  Is,  American  Blackberries 
&c.,  &c.  All  the  most  i.rolitio  and  profitable  kinds! 
Deurriptirr  prhrd  Calalofnir,  uralisaiid  p i.sf  /rr  - 

The  Nurseries,  BATH. 


Pl^BWGiSO® 

Ki  n=fS  r cv*  D I p-'yi.v/g»^='*< 


named  varieties  for  3s.  : 12  mixed 
Giant  French,  2s. ; 12  mixed  German,  Is. 

Crimson  Clove,  Gd.  each, 
^for  Is  10  fn?  If  g'-aad. white  Cove,  Is.  each. 

'J  ® splendid  varielie.s  tor  4.s  A 

h eU  smo,7nm''fim  ?8edling  plants,  raised  last  Ma^ 
Dive  sr.ood  out  all  the  winter,  price  2.s.  per  doz.  ^ 

f ffibn/f.  AV  wli,  l„re  a Harden  send 

vrieeid,  which  deduct  from 

JOHN  GREEN,  F.R.H.S. 

Norfolk  Nurseries  & Seed  Establishment, 

x>Egg,BM:AT»a:. 


QHRYSANTHEMUM8,  rooted  cuttiS^iTBrn- 

^ chasers  selection  from  200  choice  vars..  Is.  6d.  dozen 
Bibfc  Free.  My  selection,  40  distinct  var<i  9ii  fin  • on  ir. 
free.-H.WOf,l,MAN.Muntz^t°Rmam^^ 


France  — G Carnations, 
® ^ *cotees,  2)  Compacta,  for  edgine.  3 Hollvhnckq  l Frx.wrvV. 

Sweet  Rockets,  20'Blood-red 
TT.fi**  9 T>h’  Forget me-nots,  6 Pansies,  2 Hyacinths  3 

hi  V fin  an®lp5l“  f N'‘i8i88'p-  „ All  the  above  nTmed  care 

a^Yp^Si*^  LEirS,  Esq.  The  Chase,  Kislingbury,  North- 


T ILIUAI  AUKATUAT,  lovelj'  Japanese  Lilv'. 

s'-asnn give  several  gorgeous  blooms  thii 
7n  • ' o ?®"’, ‘®  b"''8  Of  garden,  8 to  9 in  , 3.  Is.  3d 
tri  1 9 ^■fi'*'  ’ if  ‘8  ’ ^8  : exhibition  bulbs,  11 

to  13  in.,  2,  2s.  Gd.,  all  post  free.  Packed  in  Gbre  • cultural 

H7utZf‘’6Ii1dlese^x‘“''  ’'SHEPPARD.  .Seedsman, 


gEMI-DOUBLE  GERANIUMS.  — Raspail, 

,._;_-^„V,7*°8’  &c.,  rooted  cuttings,  2s.  6d.  per  doz.  Old 
crimson  ^love  Carnations,  rnoted  layers,  2s  6d  ner  rlnz 
free.-YARWOOD  BROS  . Florists.  Sale,  Che.lKr'e.  ’ 


I’o'i’is.-lli  S in.,  20  G in.,  50  5-in., 

Cvsh - H'Vvifin  A ®8nt  to  rail  for  7s  Cd 

— H (■ODDAI.D.  Pottery.  Dennett-road.  Peekham 


'I'HE  SCARLET  GOLUM IHNE.’Tusf inct ' and 

striking,  yellow  ditto,  with  long  spurs,  very  eleeant  fi 

R^Yn"fr  f ’ Now  is  bist  timfto  planL- 

KAYhiliR.  Avenue,  Southampton. 


pERI  VVlNKbES. — Evergreen  carpet  under 

, trees  and  other  had  places;  charininB  flowers  bliifi 

ptt^E'^fJUfo-vf'  N°'v  is  blTtim^fi-i 


liollisson’s  Telegraph 
PARml'S ml:  Perfection,  16,  Gd  ° Wm 

BARNES,  Pok -hill  Nursery,  Hillingdcu,  Uxbridg'. 


lyrUSHBOOM  SPAVVN.— To  ensure  success 
buy  your  .Spawn  of  the  maker  direct,  and  ratisfactorv 
results  are  guaranteed.  Per  brick,  3d.  : two,  no.st  freClf  ^ 
per  bushel.  3s  carriage  free,  4.s  G.  F.vrk,  Epo  , College- 
rENT^^'e  ■ ' “ilV  l^P^wn  is  the  best  I ever  used."— E.  VIN- 

L™™,  M^kor,  Ij,  LanceGeld-street,  (Juteu  s park. 

Of  VALJJEY  KOOTy,  Euglisli  grown, 
2s.  100;  16s.  1,000,  free.  Gash  with  order.— VEAIE 
Tamerton.  (irown-hill.  R.S.O.  r-uo..  .wivne 

pE^NS.  —HARDY Hind  “RARE  “CORNISH 


ESTABLISHED,  1810  AREA  l’ 


• SUJiWY. 
so  Acres 


KQ  FINE  EVERGREEN  and  DECIDUOUS 

, trees  and  .SHRUBS  IJ  f„  4 ft.,  good  va-=etv 
nanrels,  2 to  2J  ft  3s.  Gd.  dozen;  Arbor-vilic,  2 to  3 ft  ?s 

1 [i'y'ft  ’ H *7’  i Veronica  Travers! 

1 to  2ft.,  3s  drz?n;  Ivies,  strong.  3s.  dozen,  free;  Virginian 
Creepers,  6,  Is.  6d.,  free.  (Quotations  given  for  all  kin<l<?  of 
Nursery  Stock.  18  H.rdy  ^Shrubs,  for  pots,  free  3^^ 
Hardy  Climbers,  Roses,  &c.,  free,  3s.  t , io 

Special  List  and  Seed  Catalogue  free. 

HENR^^  SHILLINf^Njirseryraan,  &/*.,  Fleet,  Hants 

MOST  SUPERB  GLOXINIAS  “t^Hb^F- 

-L’J-  lained.-Upr'ght  flowers  in  most  lovely  and  varied 
colours,  nth  marbirf  foliave.  3 for  Is,  Gd.,  equal  to  any 
named  varieties.— MORLEY  & CO  , Preston.  ^ a any 

A NEMONES.— Superb  mixtureFFiost  lovely 
bnlliantshades.  yieldquanlities  of  useful  lastingflow  7a 

m early  spring  39  roots.  Is.  6 free.  Plants  last  for  years 
Double  Giant  French  Kammeuli,  equally  free  flowering,  and 

MORLEiACO.':**P^^^^  - 1“’  2’’' 

T30NE  MANURES  direct  from  Works 

^ Cniahcd  Bones  9a  ; Meals,  lOs.  and  ll.s. ; Blood  and 
Bones,  11s  ; Sptcial  lop-dressing.  Us  per  cwt.,  car.  paid. 
C^atji  with  order, — 1.  REGAN.  Appley-b*-idge,  near  Wigan 

■pOUR-BUSHEL  Sack  of  Best  LEAfbMOULD 

carriage  paid  to  London  for  3s  Gd  — E 
VAN  PER  MEERSCIl,  Queen's  Nursery,  Selhurst,  S.  E. 

XJONES,  BONES,  BONES  for  gardening  pur- 

^ poses  and  orchard  planting,  at  10.s.  per  cwt. ; lessqiiantity 
I4d.  per  lb.  Carriage  paid  on  1 cwt.  Terms  cash  with  order — 
E.  S.  Wl LES  & CO.,  Bone  Crushers.  &c„  St  Albans 

’RAFFIA  for  garden  tying,  best  quality,"by 
.T.e  F Fost,  carriage  paid,  1 lb.  6d.:  21b„  lid. ; 3Ib.,  Is.  2d.- 
7 lb.  2s.  9d. — JAMES  CLIFFORD,  Bank-at.,  Maidstone.' 
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ROSES. 

HARDINESS  OF  TEA  ROSES. 

The  latest  contribution  upon  this  subject  from 
“ Dumfriesshire  ” (see  Gardening,  Jan.  30th, 
page  675)  has  only  an  indirect  bearing  upon  the 
point  at  issue — namely,  the  hardiness  of  this  class 
of  Rose  when  grown  in  the  open  air.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  learn,  however,  to  what  apparently 
ridiculous  extremes  protection  is  practised  upon 
presumably  hardy  Roses  in  Scotland.  All  the 
kinds  of  Tea  Roses  enumerated  in  the  note  on 
page  675,  and  every  other  good  kind  as  well, 
have  passed  through  eight  weeks  of  exceptional 
severity  here,  and  the  frost  has  not  done  what 
“ J.  C.  C.”  feared  it  would  do — namely,  disturb 
“our  pleasant  dreams”  of  the  harvest  to  be  reaped 
in  due  season  by-and-bye.  I deferred  replying 
to  this  until  the  thaw  was  so  decided  that 
I might  see  if  harm  had  been  done.  A ther- 
mometer was  placed  among  the  Roses  to  test  the 
actual  severity  of  the  cold  around  them,  and 
they  have  come  uninjured,  up  to  the  present, 
through  18  weeks  of  frost  that  varied  in  intensity 
from  12  degs.  to  23  degs.  That  there  are  “ de- 
grees of  hardiness  ” I will  admit,  but  there  is 
no  foundation  for  the  chai'ge  of  excessive  tender- 
ness brought  against  Tea  Roses  as  a class.  That 
they  will  thrive  better  in  one  place  than  in 
another  must  be  admitted,  because  upon  some 
of  the  hot,  light  soils  of  Surrey  they  refuse  to 
grow  at  all.  Still,  we  have  always  regarded  the 
west  of  England  to  be  milder  and  better  adapted 
for  the  culture  of  tender  plants  ; therefore,  it 
seems  strange  that  there  should  be  the  need  for 
all  the  protection  stated  by  “ J.  C.  C.”  when 
here,  in  the  eastern  counties,  plants  can  be  left 
exposed  to  the  severities  of  the  weather  and 
take  no  harm  therefrom.  A large  trade  grower 
in  Cambridgeshire  grows  Tea  Roses  in  quantity 
in  open  wind-swept  fields,  &c.  ; the  plants  are 
never  protected,  whilst  losses  are  few.  This 
question  of  protection  will  always  be  a debatable 
one,  and  all  cultivators  will  never  agree.  Local 
peculiarities  of  soil  or  climate  are  often  produc- 
tive of  strange  effects  upon  vegetation,  but  one 
thing  is  certain,  the  higher  and  drier  our  Tea 
Roses  are,  the  better  will  they  come  through 
the  winter.  Highly  fed  plants  with  gross,  sappy, 
half-ripened  wood  may  suffer  when  others 
escape.  There  are  many  ardent  lovers  of  these 
— the  loveliest  of  Roses— waiting  for  the  assur- 
ance that  they  are  not  abnormally  tender 
before  beginning  their  extensive  cultivation. 
With  us  the  best  Tea  Roses  grow  quite  as  sturdy, 
strong,  and  free  as  the  best  H.  P.’s,  needing 
no  special  extra  care  or  attention,  whilst  they 
are  the  moat  constant,  perpetual,  and  charming. 

A.  H, 

3019.  — Pruning  a Marechal  Niel 
Rose.  — “ Rose  ” wishes  some  information 
as  to  the  pruning  of  this.  First,  this  gene- 
ral favourite  has  a peculiar  objection  to  the 
knife.  Simply  shorten  back  the  unripe  ends  of 
the  last  year’s  growth  until  you  get  into  wood 
suflSciently  ripe  to  be  capable  of  doing  its  work ; 
cut  out  any  of  the  sickly  growths  altogether. 
Train  the  shoots  regularly  over  their  allotted 
space  ; do  not  overcrowd,  and  the  middle  of  the 
last  week  in  March  is  the  best  time  for  this 
operation. — J.  H.,  Barnstaple, 


SOME  INTERESTING  ROSES. 

In  making  the  following  selection  of  Roses  I do 
not  claim  for  them  the  same  excellent  qualities 
as  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Tea-scented  flowers 
possess.  My  object  is  rather  to  show  that 
there  are  many  very  interesting  Roses  that  are 
but  little  known.  I cannot  imagine  a more 
attractive  feature  than  a bed  or  border  would 
prove  if  set  apart  for  them.  All  that  I intend 
to  name  are  fairly  hardy  and  low  in  stature. 
The  last-mentioned  feature  is  so  pronounced  in 
them  that  I do  not  recommend  their  being 
planted  in  the  same  bed  or  border  as  their  more 
stalwart  neighbours,  but  if  given  a position  by 
themselves  I am  sure  they  would  find  many  ad- 
mirers. In  the  class  of  Polyantha  Roses  there 
are  several  varieties  that  are  pretty  well  known, 
especially  such  miniature  flowers  as  Pacquer- 
ette,  Mignonette,  and  Little  Dot,  all  of  which 
are  more  or  less  interesting  and  desirable  in 
such  a feature  as  I am  advocating.  There  are, 
however,  others  of  the  same  selection  that  are  not 
much  grown.  The  best  of  these  is  Golden  Fairy. 
As  its  name  implies,  it  is  of  a fairy  character, 
with  the  somewhat  eccentric  habit  of  producing 
white  and  yellow  flowers  on  the  same  branch  at 
the  same  time.  The  characteristic  colour  is  a 
clear  buff,  with  a lighter  shading.  The  dwarf 
character  of  the  plant,  and  the  freedom  with 
which  it  flowers,  renders  it  the  most  interesting 
Rose  of  its  class  that  I have  seen  for  a long 
time.  Very  little  inferior  to  it  is  Perle  d’Or. 
This  is  a true  miniature  Rose,  the  colour  being 
nankeen-yellow,  with  a much  darker  centre, 
with  full,  well- formed  flowers.  It  would  not 
be  far  wrong  to  describe  it  as  a very  small 
W.  A.  Richardson,  without  losing  anything  by 
comparison. 

Little  Gem  is  a Moss  Rose  with  diminutive 
growth  made  in  the  form  of  a dwarf  bush  that 
is,  as  a rule,  laden  with  double  crimson  flowers. 
This  should  have  a position  in  the  centre  if  in 
a bed  ; if  in  a border,  in  the  back  row.  Red  Pet 
is  a China  Rose,  which  is  well  named,  as  the 
flowers  are  dark-red  in  colour,  and  freely  pro- 
duced for  the  greater  part  of  the  summer.  There 
are  two  dwarf -growing  Provence  Roses  that  were 
old  favourites  many  years  ago  on  account  of 
their  being  so  sweet ; these  are  De  Meaux  and 
Spong.  Roth  produce  small  and  full  flowers  of  a 
pale  rose  colour.  Lucida  may  be  described  as 
having  small  flowers  with  a low  spreading  and 
unruly  growth  ; the  blossoms  are,  however,  very 
pleasing  both  in  form  and  colour,  which  is  a 
delicate  blush  and  very  suitable  for  personal 
adornment.  Add  to  these  the  charming  little 
Celeste,  the  flowers  of  which,  in  a half  expanded 
state,  are  of  unsurpassed  loveliness,  and  the 
owner  of  such  a selection  will  have  Roses  that 
will  give  as  much  pleasure  as  the  more  popular 
classes.  If  there  should  be  a warm  wall  where 
the  Macartney  Rose  could  be  had  to  associate, 
it  would  add  both  interest  and  variety.  The 
White  Macartney  is  the  most  distinct,  as  the 
single  flowers  have  a mass  of  yellow  stamens  in 
the  centre  ; the  foliage  of  this  Rose  is  also  very 
handsome.  J,  C.  C. 


3093.— Manures  for  Roses.— If  the  soil 
between  the  plants  was  dug  up,  as  it  ought  to 
have  been  in  the  autumn,  nothing  more  will  be 
required  now  if  the  ground  was  manured  at  the 


same  time.  If  it  was  not  so  treated,  you  had 
better  remove  a little  of  the  old  mulch,  and  then 
take  away  some  of  the  soil  over  the  roots,  and 
lay  upon  them  some  well-rotted  manure,  then 
put  the  earth  back  again  on  the  manure.  A 
moderate  dressing  of  animal  manure  is  all  the 
stimulant  required  to  grow  good  Roses  in  such 
a soil  as  yours. — J.  C.  C. 

A good  dressing  of  cow  and  pig  manure 

will  be  enough  to  dig  in  at  the  present  time. 
As  soon  as  the  Rose-buds  are  formed  I would 
give  a good  dressing  of  guano  on  the  rough 
surface  of  the  bed.  Run  the  Dutch  hoe  through 
amongst  the  Roses,  breaking  the  surface  soil 
up  and  incorporating  the  guano  with  it.  If 
the  weather  sets  in  hot  and  dry  water  freely, 
and  mulch  over  the  surface  with  decayed  stable 
manure.  This  prevents  evaporation,  and  causes 
the  roots  to  run  freely  near  the  surface.  — 
J.  D.  E. 

3125. -Rose  W.  A.  Richardson  not 
flowering  well.— According  to  my  experi- 
ence of  the  behaviour  of  this  Rose,  you  have 
nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  case  of  your 
plants.  It  is  simply  a question  of  waiting  a 
while  and  giving  proper  treatment;  but  whether 
your  plant  gets  the  latter  is  very  doubtful,  as 
you  say  you  had  some  flowers  upon  it  last 
December.  I have  two  rather  large  plants  of 
this  Rose  trained  under  the  roof  of  a lean-to 
house,  which  is  heated  only  to  keep  out  frost, 
and  I have  not  seen  a flower  upon  them  since 
last  October,  nor  do  I expect  to  see  any  for  at 
least  another  six  weeks.  I pruned  them  in 
November,  and  the  young  shoots  are  now  about 
two  inches  long.  I expect  your  plant  gets  too 
much  warmth  during  the  winter.  It  does  not, 
in  fact,  get  a decided  season  of  rest ; under  such 
treatment  no  Rose  flowers  satisfactorily.  If  your 
plant  does  not  flower  this  spring,  you  had  better 
take  it  up  next  October  and  plant  it  against  an 
open  wall  with  a south  aspect. — J.  C.  C. 

3114.— Roses  Harrisoni  and  Austrian 
Brier. — It  is  a singular  fact  that  very  many 
people  believe  that  Roses  cannot  exist  without 
being  pruned.  Here  is  a case  in  point,  where 
the  enquirer  thinks  that  a certain  Rose  will  get 
unshapely  unless  pruned,  whereas  I stated  it 
should  not  be  pruned  at  all.  I do  not  say  that 
the  remarks  apply  to  all  Roses,  but  it  certainly 
.does  to  those  referred  to.  It  is  the  informal 
growth  of  these  Briers  that  gives  them  such  a 
graceful  and  charming  appearance  when  in 
flower.  The  other  part  of  the  question  will  be 
dealt  with  in  another  communication. — J.  C.  0. 
3087.— Improving  Rose-blossoms. — 

If  you  intend  to  protect  your  Rose-blossoms  just 
for  amusement,  you  may  carry  out  the  idea  ; but 
you  will  find  that  it  will  not  help  you  much  if  you 
want  them  for  exhibiting.  It  is  a very  good  plan 
to  have  some  handy  form  of  protector  at  hand  to 
shelter  a few  flowers  against  storms  of  rain  and 
wind  for  a day  or  two  before  they  are  wanted. 
But  too  much  shading  will  do  as  much  harm  as 
good.  Stout  paper  caps,  secured  to  a stake,  and 
the  branch  tied  to  the  latter,  so  as  to  bring  the 
flower  under  the  cap,  are  generally  used  for 
that  purpose. — J.  C.  0. 

2968.— Moving  Carnations  and  Pansies.— 
“Novice”  may  certainly  move  his  plants  with  every  hope 
of  success  between  now  and  March  25th ; but  I advise  him 
to  do  80  as  quickly  as  he  can. — Crow. 
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Greenhouse. 

Give  more  veatilation  now  the  weather  has  become  more 
senial,  and  keep  down  tires  as  much  as  is  consistent  with 
the  safety  of  the  plants.  In  a general  way,  more  artificial 
heat  will  be  required  now  than  during  the  early  part  of  the 
winter,  for  growth,  with  the  advancing  daylight,  is  be- 
coming more  active,  and  it  will  not  be  sate  to  leave  the 
greenhouse  altogether  without  fire-heat  at  night.  The  loss, 
too,  among  tender  plants  has,  in  many  places,  been  serious, 
and  a little  more  warmth  than  would  be  necessary  in  an 
average  season  is  desirable  now  to  encourage  the  plants  to 
make  growth  suitable  lor  cuttings.  At  this  season  there 
must  be  a propagating-bed  somewhere  of  some  kind,  as 
scarcely  anything  can  be  done  without  artificial  heat.  A 
very  useful  propagating-bed  may  be  made  of  sta  ble-manure 
and  tree-leaves.  A hot-bed  of  this  character  is  about  the 
cheapest  forcing  arrangement  we  can  have,  and,  in  the 
country  especially,  they  cost  almost  nothing  beyond  the 
labour  of  collecting  the  leaves  and  making  up'  the  bed. 
For  propagating  purposes  the  bed  must  be  substantial 
enough  to  last  till  May,  and  alter  the  cuttings  are  cleared 
out  the  frames  may  be  planted  with  Cucumbers,  or  be 
used  for  growing  Cockscombs  or  Balsams.  There  are  no 
Cockscombs  like  those  produced  in  the  old-fashioned  hot- 
bed, though,  as  is  well  known,  the  stock  of  Cockscombs 
is  very  much  a question  of  strain  or  breed,  and  those  who 
have  obtained  possession  of  a good  stock  of  Cockscombs 
do  not  care  to  part  with  it,  and,  besides,  the  combs  do 
not  produce  much  seed.  It  is  a law  of  nature,  I suppose, 
that  high  feeding  saps  the  foundation  of  their  fertility.  A 
few  of  the  earliest  tubers  of  Begonias  may  be  started  for 
early  blooming.  As  soon  as  they  are  fairly  into  growth 
shake  out  and  repot.  Anything  choice  may  be  increased 
by  removing  any  shoots  that  can  be  taken  off  with  a bit  of 
root,  or  even  a bit  of  the  old  tuber  attached.  Sow  seeds 
ill  pots  of  light,  sandy  soil,  cover  with  glass,  and  plunge 
in  the  hot-bed.  The  seeds  are  very  minute,  and  must  be 
very  lightly  covered.  It  is  a good'plan  to  w’ater  the  pots 
of  soil  before  sowing  the  seeds,  and  then,  if  the  pots  are 
plunged  in  a close  frame,  and  covered  with  a square  of 
glass,  they  will  hardly  need  watering  till  the  seeds  are  on 
the  point  of  germination.  Plants  raised  thus  early  will 
be  large  enough  for  planting  out  or  flowering  in  5-inch 
pots,  if  preferred.  Young  shoots  of  Sparmannia  africana 
( African  Hemp)  will  root  now  in  heat,  and  make  nice 
little  flowering  stuff  by  next  winter. 

Stove. 

Everything  in  this  house  is  on  the  move  now,  and  much 
attention  in  repotting,  putting  in  cuttings,  pricking  off 
seedlings,  and  other  work  introductory  to  the  raising  of 
young  stock  will  be  required.  In  repotting  Pandanus 
Veiteni,  small  offsets  can  be  removed  and  placed  in  single 
pots;  they  will  come  in  useful  next  autumn  tor  furnishing. 

A good  stock  of  the  various  sorts  of  Club  Mosses  (Selagi- 
nellas)  should  be  worked  up  in  pans  or  pots.  Cuttings 
of  the  ends  of  the  growths  will  quickly  root  in  a 
moist  heat.  Any  kind  theie  may  be  a difficulty  about  can 
be  placed  under  a bell-glass.  Foliage  plants,  such  as 
Marantas,  Dieffenbachias,  and  Anthuriums  will  shortlv 
need  repotting,  and  where  more  stock  is  required,  the  old 
plants  may  be  broken  up.  The  pieces,  after  having  the  roots 
trimmed,  should  be  started  in  small  pots,  and,  if  possible, 
plunged  in  the  hot-bed  to  encourage  root  action.  Strong 
plants  of  Gyperus  alternifolius  variegatus  and  the  green 
and  variegated  Aspidistras  may  be  cutup  now  and  started 
afresh  for  stock  purposes.  A little  bottom-heat  will  help 
these  also  till  the  roots  get  into  work  again.  The  Amaryllis 
family  will  now  be  on  the  move,  and  should  be  placed  in 
suitable  positions  to  develop  the  flower  spikes.  These  are 
best  repotted— such,  at  least,  as  require  more  room — when 
flowering  is  over.  This  is  a delightful  class  of  plants— not 
so  common  as  they  will  he  in  the  future.  They  are  not 
difficult  to  grow,  the  requirements  in  the  way  of  soil  being 
exceedingly  simple,  good  turfy-loam  forming  the  chief 
requisite.  Plants  are  not  difficult  to  raise  from  seeds ; 
but  the  seedlings  require  care  and  patience  in  the  pro- 
bational  treatment.  The  repotting  of  Ferns  may  com- 
mence any  time  now.  For  the  most  part  Ferns  can  be 
increased  by  division  at  this  season  ; hut  any  variety  that 
produces  spores  freely  make  the  beet  plants  from  seeds. 

To  this  class  belong  the  Adiantums — except  Farlevense 

Pterises,  Polypodiums,  Cyrtomium  faloatum,  Dird's-nest 
Fern  (Aspleniurn  Nidus-avis),  and  most  of  the  Gymno- 
grammas  or  the  Ferns  having  gold  or  silver  foliage.  These 
last  are  very  beautiful  when  well  grown,  and  are  very 
easily  raised  from  seeds  when  ripe  spores  can  be  obtained, 
on  lumps  of  rough  peat,  dipped  in  boiling  water  before 
sowing  the  spores,  and  covered  with  a bell-glass.  Adian- 
tum  Farleyense  does  not  produce  fertile  fronds,  so  its 
increase  can  only  be  effected  by  division.  Strong,  healthy 
plants  may  be  cut  up  into  single  crowns,  and,  if  potted 
in  pure  loam  in  well  drained  pots,  soon  become  established. 
When  plants  of  any  kind  are  permitted  to  become  weakly 
and  debilitated  before  division  takes  place,  the  offsets  are 
a long  time  in  making  useful  plants,  and  the  chances  are 
some  will  fail  to  do  so. 


i*ropaeating  Bedding-plants. 

For  moderate-sized  gardens  a two-light  frame  on  a hot- 
bed 4 feet  high  at  back  and  3 feet  at  front,  if  the  bed  has 
been  properly  put  together,  will  answer  every  require- 
ment, so  far  as  the  striking  of  the  cuttings  and  raising  the 
seedlings  are  concerned.  But,  in  addition  to  the  propa- 
gating-frame,  and  supplementary  to  it,  there  should  be 
other  frames  or  pits  with  hot-beds  of  a slighter  character 
to  work  on  the  young  stock  as  they  leave  the  first  depart- 
mmit.  Striking  cuttings  and  raising  seedlings  is  not 
difficult  work,  so  far  as  the  mere  sowing  and  striking  are 
concerned  ; but  where  the  real  generalship  comes  in  is  in 
providing*  for  the  young  stock,  and  growingr  them  into 
useful  stuff  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  glass.  A 
good  propagator  would  turn  out  a good  many  thousands 
of  >oung  plants  from  a two-lighb  frame  placed  on  a hot- 
bed ; but  after  the  cuttings  are  rooted  and  the  seedlings 
raised,  they  require  very  careful  attention  to  prevent  the 
growth  being  checked  and  stunted.  Cuttings  of  all  the 
usual  soft-wooded  bedding,  greenhouse,  and  stove  plants 


* In  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operations  referred 
0 under  Garden  Work"  may  he  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  ivith  equally  aood 
results^  if  j 


will  strike  in  spring  in  an  ortUnary  hot-bed  without  any 
special  care  if  the  heat  is  kept  regular  and  steady  at,  say. 
85  degs.  ^ The  pots  must  be  well  drained,  both  for  seeds 
ana  cuttings,  and  the  soil  should  be  fairly  light  and  sandy 
and  pressed  in  with  moderate  firmness,  and  in  dibbling  in 
the  cuttings  let  each  have  room  for  its  new' leaves,  though, 
in  my  own  practice,  the  cuttinge  are  potted  off  into  single 
pots  as  soon  as  they  are  rooted,  and,  as  they  are  not 
intended  to  remain  long  in  the  cutting-pots,  the  question 
of  crowding  does  not  receive  much  attention. 

■Window  Gardening. 

It  will  soon  be  possible  to  separate  the  dead  from  the 
living.  The  former,  as  soon  as  one  feels  positive  about 
their  condition,  may  be  thrown  out,  but  the  living  plants 
should  be  nursed  into  health  again.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  knowhow  many,  with  only  a room  to  keep  them  in, 
have  saved  their  India-rubber-plants  from  the  frost.  I 
imagine  not  many ; or  if  saved  from  the  frost  they  have 
suooumbed  to  dry  heat  and  dust.  Fuchsias  and  Pelargo- 
niums should  now  be  placed  in  alight,  warm  position,  and 
have  sufficient  water  to  meet  the  increasing  demands,  but 
on  no  account  must  the  water-pot  he  carelessl/  used. 
From  recent  experience  I am  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  far  more  plants  are  killed  by  kindness  than  are  killed 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  climate.  Do  not  be  in  a burry  to 
repot  anything,  but  get  some  suitable  soil  into  a shed  to 
be  in  the  dry  ready  for  use.  Common  bulbs,  such  as  Hya- 
cinths, early  Tulips,  Snowdrops,  Soillas,  and  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  are  now  much  grown,  and,  for  the  most  part,  are 
nicely  in  bloom.  The  Cape  Cowslip  (Lacheiialia)  is  a very 
pretty  little  bulbous  plant,  that  remains  with  us  with  a very 
moderate  amount  of  protection.  In  a warm  border  they 
will  live  planted  out.  A basket  filled  with  these  pretty  bulbs 
will  be  a very  attractive  feature  in  spring. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Suh-tropical  plants,  such  as  Castor-oils,  Blue  Gums, 
Acacia  lophaiitha,  Solanums,  Fishbone  Thistles,  and  the 
variegated  Tree  Mallow,  should  be  sown  in  heat  to  get 
them  strong  enough  to  be  useful.  Autumn-sown  annuals 
do  not  appear  to  have  Buffered  much  from  the  severe 
weather.  No  doubt  the  covering  of  snow  protected  them. 
Timely  thinning  is  necessary,  that  the  plants  removed 
may,  if  required,  be  planted  elsewhere.  Clarkias,  Col- 
linsias.  Candytufts,  Saponaria  oalabrica,  Silenes,  Gode- 
tias,  and.  in  fact,  most  of  the  hardy  annuals  will  make 
better  developed  plants  if  sown- in' autnran,  though,  of 
course,  all  who  appreciate  the  beauty  of  annuals  will  sow 
in  spring  to  raise  plants  to  succeed  those  sown  in  autumn. 
Most  of  the  hardy  herbaceous  plants  will  divide  now  for 
the  increase  of  stock.  There  are  a few  plants  that  should 
not  be  trenched  now ; the  double  Rocket,  for  instance, 
should  only  be  divided  immediately  after  flowering.  I 
have  never  had  any  difficulty  with  it,  if  the  plants  are 
lifted  and  cut  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  crowns  of 
leaves  with  roots  attached  as  soon  as  the  flowers  fade.  At 
the  same  time  cuttings  of  the  flower  stems  will  often 
strike  in  a shady  border.  Pentsteraons  in  the  borders 
seem.'to  have  suffered  much,  though  possibly  they  may  break 
again  from  the  bottom.  Seedling  Pentstemons  make  very 
pretty  plants,  and  if  sown  at  once  in  heat,  they  will  oe 
ready  to  plant  out  early  in  May,  and  will  flower  early  in 
summer.  Verbenas  and  Petunias  should  be  sown  now  to 
get  the  plants  strong,  only  they  must  be  prioked  off  as 
soon  as  large  enough.  I am  afraid  it  will  be  found  the 
Roses  have  suft’ered  considerably,  especially  standards. 
There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  w'ait  patiently  till  the  sap 
ri.ses.  Carnations,  Pinks,  and  Pansies  seem  all  right,  espe- 
daily  the  young  plants.  The  soil  should  be  pressed  firmly 
round  the  collar  of  all  plants  which  have  been  loosened  by 
frost.  As  far  as  can  be  seen  at  present,  evergreen  shrubs 
have  not  sustained  much  damage. 


10  less  waste  in  )>eeling  the  tubers  when  smooth  or  com- 
BO.  They  may  be  planted  any  time  now  when 
the  land  is  in  a suitable  condition.  Artiohokes  are  gener- 
ally pushed  back  into  gome  out-of-the-way  waste  corner  ; 
but  they  will  pay  for  cultivating  and  giving  the  necessary 
attention  to  the  selection  of  the  tubers  for  seed.  Horn 
Carrots  may  yet  be  sown  in  hot-beds.  Those  sown  (uriy 
will  now  be  up,  and  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  make  a 
selection  thin  out  the  young  plants.  Of  course  forced 
Carrots  are  not  thinned  so  much  as  will  be  necessary'  in 
the  open  air  later  on.  I generally  thin  to  about  one  inch 
apart,  and  as  soon  as  the  earliest  Carrots  are  as  thick  as 
one  8 finger,  draw  the  largest  for  use  ; this  gives  room  for 
the  later  plants  to  grow.  Celery,  Tomatoes,  Cauliflowers, 
and  Lettuces  coming  oii  in  heat  must  he  as  near  the  glass 
as  possible.  Get  all  vacant  land  manured  and  turned 
over.  There  will  be  more  vacant  laud  than  usual  this  year 
in  consequence  of  tlie  losses  from  frost.  A good  bread  i h of 
this  laud  should  be  got  ready  for  Cauliflowers  and  early 
Cabbages,  and  as  Greens  will  be  scarce  plant  a piece  of 
Cabbages  thick  to  form  Coleworts.  E.  Hobday. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Where  Pines  are  grown,  suffioient  good  lurfy  loam,  about 
six  months  out,  should  be  placed  under  cover,  to  be  ready 
for  shifting  on  the  successions  by-and-bye.  Whatever  en- 
richment is  used  can  be  added  when  the  loam  is  chopped 
up  for  potting.  Plants  showing  fruit  may  be  watered 
more  liberally  ; still,  nothing  approaching  extreme  satu  a- 
tion  is  required.  In  watering  or  syringing  do  not  wet  the 
flowers.  Night  temperature  of  the  fruiting-house  may  be 
inereased  to  70  degs.  ; now  60  degs.  to  65  degs.  will  suffice 
for  successions.  Give  a little  air  when  the  thermometer 
reaches  80  degs. , closing  early  enough  in  the  afternoon  for 
the  temperature  to  rise  to  90  degs.  or  a little  higher. 
Where  pot  Vines  are  forced  for  the  early  crop  they  should 
now  be  making  rapid  progress.  Thin  the  berries  as  soon 
as  those  which  are  taking  the  lead  can  be  distinguished. 
Stop  laterals  to  one  leaf;  those  below  the  bunch  will  be 
better  rubbed  out.  Rich  top-dressing  will  be  valuable 
now.  Liquid-manure  will  do  much,  but  it  is  a decided 
advantage  if  a little  fresh,  mellow  turf  can  be  placed 
where  the  roots  can  reach  it.  With  this  material  may  be 
incorporated  some  artificial  stimulant.  Where  it  is  con- 
venient the  plants  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  into  a 
bed  of  mellow  turf,  the  latter  being  pressed  firmly  round 
the  ball.  A trough,  18  inches  wide,  running  along  the 
sides  of  a low  span-roof  house,  or  pit,  will  be  an  excellent 
arrangement.  Where  Hamburghs  are  required  to  be  ripe 
by  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July,  no  houseshould 
be  started  at  a night  temperature  of  less  than  45  degs.  to 
50  degs.  I am  assuming  all  outside  borders  were  covered  with 
leaves  or  long  stable-manure  not  lat-  r than  November,  not 
in  sufficient  bulk  to  ferment,  but  to  keep  the  summer's 
warmth  from  escaping ; and  it  is  a good  plan  to  cover  the 
litter  with  shutters,  ora  large  sheet  of  galvanised  iron  may 
be  used  instead  : these  latter  are  cheap  and  very  durable, 
and  cost  nothing  in  repairs.  Thin  the  young  wood  of  Figs 
in  pots,  and  stop  the  young  shoots  at  the  fifth  leaf.  Those 
plants  which  were  not  repotted  may  have  weak  liquid- 
manure  and  rich  top-dressings.  If  the  plants  are  in  a 
light,  warm  house  it  will  not  be  easy  to  overfeed. 

■Vegetable  Garden. 

Start  Peas  and  Beans  under  glass  if  required  very  early. 
They  transplant  well  if  not  kept  inside  too  long.  Dwarf 
Peas  in  8-inch  pots,  intended  to  come  on  under  glass  for 
an  early  dish  cr  two,  must  be  kept  near  the  glass  and  have 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  not  too  much  fire-beat.  Put  a few 
more  sticke  round  the  sidee  of  the  pots  to  support  the 
Peas.  Dig  up  Jerusalem  Artiohokes  if  any  are  left  in  the 
ground  ; sort  them  over,  reserving  the  smoothest  tubers 
for  planting.  It  is  quite  possible  by  continued  selection 
to  improve  the  appearance  of  this  Artichoke,  and  there 


■Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

Now  that  the  weather  is  once  more  open  and  mild,  and 
the  soil  in  workable  condition,  work  in  the  open  au  may 
be  rejumed,  and  one  of  the  first  jobs  to  be  undertaken  is 
the  preparation  of  beds  and  borders  for  shrubs  and  her- 
baceous subjects  to  be  planted  in  March  or  April.  The 
sooner  this  work  is  commenced,  and,  indeed,  finished,  now, 
the  better,  so  that  the  ground  may  have  time  to  settle  a 
little  before  being  planted.  Trenching  and  manuring  are, 
moreover,  affairs  that  cannot  be  hurried  over  if  they  are  to 
be  done  well,  and  in  a town  garden  there  is  no  telling  what 
one  may  or  may  not  come  across  a little  below  the  sur- 
face. BO  that  an  alteration  of  plans,  or,  any  rate,  more  work 
than  was  expected,  often  becomes  necessary.  Most  her- 
baceous subjects,  those  of  vigorous  growth  in  especial,  like 
a moderate  amount  of  manure,  but  itshould  be  thoroughly 
decayed  and  sweet ; shrubs,  as  a rule,  require  a more  flriii 
and  less  stimulating  root-run,  though  even  for  these  I am 
in  favour  of  affording  them  rather  richer  soil  in  towns  than 
would  be  quite  desirable  in  more  open  places.  There  is 
nothing  like  a surfacing  at  least  of  fresh  loam  from  the 
country  if  obtainable,  with  a little  worked  in  round  the 
roots  also  ; but  this  is  apt  to  come  expensive,  and  a great 
deal  may  be  done  by  judicious  manuring,  and  the  use  of 
lime  and  a little  salt.  Fire,  again,  is  another  valuable 
purifying  and  fertilising  agent,  and  where  the  soil  is 
uaiurally  rather  rank  and  sour  than  actually  poor,  as  ob- 
tains in  many  an  urban  garden,  it  may  be  burnt  in  heaps 
with  small  coal,  or  belter  still,  wood,  with  the  greatest 
benefit.  The  end  of  March  or  early  part  of  April  is  about 
the  beat  time  for  planting  young  Vines  for  growth  either 
under  glass  or  in  the  open  air.  and  as  a well-made  border 
is  one  of  the  essentials  of  success,  wliere  anything  of  the 
kind  is  intended,  a commencenrent  may  be  made  as  soon 
as  convenient  now.  Vines  will  grow  in  any  moderately 
light  and  good  soil,  but  when  it  comes  to  fruiting,  a bed 
of  sound  turfy  loam,  mixed  with  a small  proportion  of  de- 
cayed manure,  and  a li  tie  mortar  rubbish,  soot,  and 
crushed  bones  should  be  provided,  while  free  drainage  is 
also  a necessity.  Cuttings  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  inserted 
now  will  quickly  form  roots  in  a gentle  warmth,  and  if 
grown  on  freely  will  make  nice  little  floweriog  plants  by 
the  end  of  May,  that  will  be  found  very  useful  for  window- 
boxes  or  small  beds,  for  late  flowering  in  pots,  etc.  Insert 
them  singly  in  thumbs  (2-inch  pots),  or  place  about  five 
round  the  sides  of  those  of  the  3J-inoh  size,  and  stand  them 
on  a shelf  or  stage  near  or  over  a hot-water  pipe  or  two,  as 
they  prefer  rather  dry  warmth,  and  keep  almost  dry  uni  il 
roots  have  been  formed.  Cuttings  of  Lobelias  strike  freely 
now  in  pans  of  damp  sand  in  a warm  place.  B.  C.  R. 
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Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  February 
to  February  21.sl. 

Planted  Early  Ashleaf  Kidney  Potatoes  on  asouth  border, 
also  a large  patch  in  an  open  situation  of  Early  Puritan. 
Planted  more  Cabbages.  Forked  over  ground  intended 
for  Onions  and  Parsnips.  Planted  out  autumn-sown 
Onions.  I like  to  give  these  plenty  of  room,  make  the 
surface  firm,  and  not  bury  the  plants  too  much.  Sowed 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Heartwell  Cabbage,  White  Cos  and  Toir 
Thumb  Cabbage-Lettuces  on  a warm  border.  Sowed  Mus 
tard  and  Cress  outside,  but  the  sowings  under  glass  will 
be  continued  for  the  present,  though  so  much  heat  is  not 
required  now  ; but  demand  will  influence  this  matter  a 
good  deal.  It  is  possible,  should  any  sudden  emergency 
arise,  to  raise  Mustard  and  Cress  in  heat  in  a very  few 
days ; but  as  soon  as  it  can  be  produced  in  a cool  frame  or 
in  the  open  air  the  indoor  sowings  will  cease,  as  so  many 
things  require  attention  in  the  warm  structure  now.  Re- 
arranged conservatory,  moving  plants  which  have  ceased 
to  be  effective,  and  introducing  others  from  the  forcing- 
houses.  Groups  of  Tulips  and  Daffodils,  especially  the 
common  yellow,  are  very  nice  now,  and  they  are  also  so 
useful  for  cutting.  More  air  is  given  to  the  house  now, 
and  less  fire  used,  though  a genial  temperature  is  necessary 
to  keep  flowering  plants  in  good  condition.  Climbers, 
such  as  Passion-flowers,  Tacsonias,  &o.,  on  the  roof,  are 
breaking  into  growth.  Where  the  shoots  starting  away 
are  too  numerous,  the  weakest  have  been  rubbed  off  ; this 
will  prevent  entanglement  later  on.  The  syringe  has  not 
been  used  for  a long  time,  but  during  the  rearrangement 
the  engine  was  brought  in,  and  Tea  Roses  planted  out 
and  other  things  received  a good  wash,  and  in  the  future, 
whenever  there  are  traces  of  green-fly  or  other  insects,  the 
syringe  or  engine  will  be  used,  doing  this  kind  of  work  as 
far  as  possible  on  a bright  morning,  so  that  the  damp 
may  all  dry  up  before  night.  When  the  engine  is  used 
carefully  I generally  manage  to  keep  down  insects  in  this 
bouse  without  fumigating  ; the  latter,  for  various  reasons, 
would  be  objeotioiiable.  Any  plants  that  cannot  be  worked 
on  this  principle  are  taken  to  another  house  to  be  fumi- 
gated. Followed  up  Grape-thinning  in  the  early  house. 
Looked  over  second  vinery,  where  the  Vines  are  just 
breaking,  to  rub  off  surplus  buds,  though  plenty  are  left 
to  select  from  later  on  when  the  bunches  are  visible.  Top- 
dressed  early  Cucumbers.  The  plants  revel  in  rough 
turfy-loam,  enriobed  with  a little  rough  manure  from  an 
old  exhausted  Mushroom-bed,  varying  this  occasionally 
with  a sprinkling  of  artificial  or  a little  soot.  Now  that 
the  plants  are  growing  freely,  the  tying  and  stopping 
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needs  frequent  attention.  The  early  Melons  are  on  the 
wires,  but  no  stoppin;?  will  be  done  till  the  leading  shoot 
is  within  a foot  of  the  top  of  the  trellis.  When  the  front 
of  the  leader  is  nipped  out,  the  laterals  will  burst  forth 
all  up  the  stem,  and  will  all  show  fruit  about  the  same 
time,  so  that  the  fruits  on  each  plant  may  all  be  set 
within  a few  days  of  each  other.  Rather  heavier  loam  is 
used  for  Melons  than  for  Cucumbers,  and  no  manure  is 
mixed  with  it,  as  the  necessary  support  will  bo  grown  after 
the  crop  is  set.  Looked  over  Peaches  in  the  early  house  to 
do  a little  more  disbudding,  at  the  same  time  removing  a 
few  more  of  the  young  fruits  from  the  underside  of  the 
branches.  Stirred  the  soil  among  herbaceous  plants,  beds 
of  Carnations,  Pansies,  Pinks,  &c.  Took  exhausted  Aspara- 
gus roots  from  forcing-frame,  increasing  the  depth  of  soil, 
and  planted  the  frame  with  early  Potatoes.  My  early  hot- 
beds arc  always  utilised  in  this  way.  Some  come  in  for 
Horn  Carrots,  Radishes,  Lettuces,  early  Celery,  &c. 
Moved  more  Strawberries  into  houses  to  come  on  in  succes- 
sion to  those  now  in  blossom.  Strawberries  are  not  of 
much  value  before  the  end  of  March,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
give  them  enough  air  to  flavour  the  fruit.  Pul  in  cuttings 
of  tricolor  and  other  variegated  Pelargoniums.  I think 
there  seams  a slight  reaction  in  favour  of  these  briliiant- 
leaved  plantsagain  ; at  least,  there  was  a larger  demand 
for  them  last  season.  Good  cuttings  that  have  been  grown 
in  a warm  greenhouse  will  strike  with  certainty  now  in  a 
temperature  of  60  degs.  or  so.  I find  them  strike  best  on 
a shelf  at  the  back  of  the  stove  in  the  full  sunshine, 
just  kept  moist.  Sowed  more  Cucumber  and  Melon-seeds. 
I want  to  get  hold  of  a good  black-spined  Cucumber,  and 
have  fallen  back  upon  the  old  Cuthill’s  Black  Spine  again. 
I used  to  grow  it  largely  in  the  past,  and  found  it  useful 
where  quantity  was  required. 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

.3085.— Treatment  of  Poinsettias.— 

Rest  the  plants  by  withholding  water  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  then  place  in  strong 
heat  to  induce  the  buds  to  break  ; and  when 
the  young  shoots  are  from  2 inches  to  3 inches 
long  take  them  ofif  with  a heel,  and  dibble  in 
thumb-pots  filled  with  sandy  soil,  and  plunge 
in  a brisk  bottom-heat.  I have  sometimes  cut 
down  the  plants  and  made  the  tops  into  cuttings 
without  breaking  the  buds.  Single  eyes,  with 
a portion  of  wood  above  and  below  the  buds  to 
keep  them  shady,  will  strike  in  a genial  hot- 
bed.—E.  H. 

3109. — Hardy  and  half-hardy  an- 
nuals, &C. — I should  recommend  you  to  sow 
these,  not  too  thickly,  in  boxes  of  sifted  soil 
next  month.  Water  the  earth  before  sowing, 
and  sprinkle  a little  finely-sifted  sandy  mould 
over  the  seeds,  so  as  just  to  cover  them.  Lay  a 
sheet  of  glass  over  each  box  to  retain  the 
moisture,  and  put  them  in  a frame.  Cover  the 
latter  with  a mat  to  keep  it  dark  until  the  seeds 
have  germinated,  then  gradually  admit  the 
light. — A.  G.  Butler. 

3091. — Heating'  a small  greenhouse. 

—What  “ Dorothy  ” should  obtain  is  one  of  the 
small  upright  cylindrical  “independent”  boilers, 
that  may  be  stood  at  any  suitable  point  outside 
the  houses.  These  work  on  the  slow  combustion 
principle,  and  are  very  steady  and  economical 
in  action,  while  requiring  very  little  attention 
compared  with  what  a saddle  or  other  boiler 
would  need;  and,  lastly,  no  brickwork  is  wanted. 
Connect  it  with  four  rows  of  3-inch  piping,  each 
consisting  of  a 9-foot  length,  which,  wi°th  the 
connections,  &c.,  will  reach  nearly  from  end  to 
end  of  the  house.  Place  two  rows  on  each  side, 
underneath  the  staging.  The  best  fuel  for  these 
boilers  is  coke,  broken  rather  small— about  the 
size  of  a hen’s  egg— and  the  fire  may  be  topped 
up  with  cinders  from  the  house,  from  which  all 
I the  dust  has  been  sifted,  at  night  and  on  mild 
I days.  The  boilers  only  require  attention  twice 
I a day,  or  thrice  at  the  outside,  and  by  carefully 
|l  regulating  the  draught,  the  fire  will  remain 
!j  alight  all  night,  and  often  will  not  need  relight- 
'[  ing  for  weeks  together.  As  a rule,  to  clear  the 
j bars  of  ashes  and  clinkers,  and  fill  up  the  recep- 
. tacle  with  coke  in  the  morning,  and  the  same  at 
night,  will  suffice.  To  work  well  and  keep 
alight  several  hours  I should  recommend  a 
I No.  3 of  the  “ Star  ” or  “ Gem  ” type,  with  an 
j extended  top  to  hold  extra  fuel.  The  complete 
apparatus,  with  connections,  &c.,  will  cost 
£6  or  £7.— B.  C.  R. 

3107.— Palms  and  Dracaenas  losing  their 
. leaves.— I should  fancy  your  Palms  and  Dracisnas  are 
■ pot-bound,  and  want  more  nourishment,  or  else  the  roots 
are  in  bad  condition  from  some  other  cause.  The  Draose- 
nas  will,  in  course  of  time,  lose  some  of  their  bottom 
leaves  ; but  when  Palms  fail  to  push  out  their  new  eaves 
there  must  be  something  wrong  at  the  roots.— E.  H 

j When  plants  of  the  latter  attain  a height 

of  over  2 feet  or  so,  some  of  the  lower  leaves  are 
I almost  sure  to  begin  to  go  ; but  perhaps  yours 
; are  attacked  by  red-spider,  which  will  soon 
I spoil  the  appearance  of  tlie  plants.  Over- 

I watering  will  also  cause  the  leaves  to  fall, 


especially  in  the  case  of  Cordyline  indivisa. 
Palms  standing  singly  always  make  short  leaf- 
stalks. The  market-growers  stand  them  as 
thickly  as  possible  in  a high  temperature,  with 
heavy  shade  and  plenty  of  moisture  and  manure, 
and  thus  get  long  leaves  on  small  plants. — 

B.  G.  R. 

3126.— Heating  a greenhouse.- In  the 
first  place,  100  feet  of  4-inch  piping  (that  is,  I 
presume,  four  rows)  are  scarcely  sufficient  for  so 
wide  and  lofty  a house,  and  yet,  if  properly 
heated,  they  ought  at  least  to  be  equal  to  exclud- 
ing frost.  I cannot  say  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty whether  or  nob  a No.  3 Loughborough 
boiler  is  capable  of  heating  the  above  quantity, 
as  I have  not  now  used  one  for  years,  and  forget 
the  size,  &c.,  but  should  say  not.  Secondly,  a 
staging  of  such  thick  slates  over  the  pipes  natur- 
ally prevents  the  heat  from  rising,  except  in 
the  centre  of  the  house ; hence  the  back  part  of 
the  stages  towards  the  glass  is  sure  to  be  cold, 
and  this  is  just  where  the  heat  should  be.  If 
you  were  to  substitute  a staging  of  sheets  of 
galvanised  (corrugated)  iron,  surfaced  with  an 
inch  or  so  of  shingle  or  fine  “ ballast,”  you 
would  find  a sensible  improvement  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house.  Whether  this  be  done 
or  not,  you  should  run  an  additional  single 
3-inch  pipe  right  round  the  house,  at  the  back 


of  the  staging,  near  the  glass,  or  a 2 inch  flow- 
and-return  w'ill  do  just  as  well,  and,  perhaps, 
be  more  convenient,  and  put  in  a No.  6 “ Star  ” 
or  “Finsbury”  boiler,  and  then  you  will  have  no 
farther  trouble.  A rise  of  an  inch  to  each 
9 feet  of  piping  is  sufficient  ; but  in  order  to 
secure  a quick  and  free  circulation,  it  is  always 
advisable  to  have  a rise  of  a foot  or  more  from 
the  boiler  into  the  pipes. — B.  C.  R. 

3028.— Heating  a greenhouse  by  oil. 

— “Anxious”  here  expresses  a preference  for 
oil,  but  a hot-water  boiler  heated  by  fire 
would  be  far  more  suitable.  I w'ould 
recommend  him  a “Desideratum”  boiler  and 
24  feet  of  3-inch  piping,  arranged  along  either 
side  of  the  house,  with  open  expansion-box  at 
the  end  for  filling,  &c.  The  boiler  would  re- 
quite no  brickwork  setting,  but  would  be  built 
into  thewall(eitherwood  or  brick)  of  greenhouse, 
thereby  utilising  heat  from  the  body  of  boiler. 
The  cost  of  complete  apparatus,  including 
boiler,  expansion-box,  3-iuch-piping,  smoke- 
piping, cowl,  bibcock  to  empty  apparatus, 
stoking  tools,  &c.,  would  be  about  £4.  The 
embers  from  the  house-fires,  mixed  with  a little 
of  either  coal  or  coke,  are  the  best  fuel. — 

C.  D.  H. 

Have  nothing  to  do  with  an  oil-lanap  for  your  green- 
house. It  would  cost  no  end  for  oil,  and  prove,  I think, 
unsatisfactory  in  the  result.  You  cannot  do  better  than  get 
a small  slow-oombustion  boiler  of  Desideratum  or  Lough- 
boro’  type,  and  use  anthracite  coal  as  fuel.  This  coal  is 
smokeless  and  very  hot.— James  G.  Godwin. 


DIPLADENIAS  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

Thus  is  a very  handsome  genua  of  stove  climb- 
ing plants.  Of  late  years  many  beautiful  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  Dipladenia  family 
through  the  introduction  of  garden-hybrids  ; 
but  few,  if  any,  can  excel  the  variety  which  is 
here  figured.  This  grows  very  freely,  and 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  great  profusion. 
The  blooms  are  each  from  3 inches  to  4 inches 
across,  of  the  deepest  crimson,  which  does  not 
fail  with  age,  as  with  most  flowers,  but  becomes 
more  intense  in  colour.  These  plants  should 
have  a considerable  amount  of  attention  if  re- 
quired for  exhibition.  This  being  the  case,  I 
think  many  gardeners  fight  shy  of  them.  In  a 
moist  stove  with  strong  heat  Dipladenias  cer- 
tainly make  exquisite  climbers  upon  the  roof, 
and  those  that  exhibit  specimens  of  them  at  our 
shows  let  the  shoots  climb  upon  the  roof  until 
the  flowers  are  set  and  the  buds  are  about  half 
grown.  After  this  the  shoots  are  taken  down 
and  trained  over  the  balloon-shaped  trellis. 
Dipladenias  must  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
most  beautiful  of  stove-climbers,  and  they 
should  at  once  be  started  ; and  if  grown  well 
they  should  commence  to  bloom  about  the 
month  of  June.  The  first  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  these  plants  is  perfect 
drainage.  The  soil  should 
consist  of  light,  turfy 
loam,  leaf  - mould,  and 
peat,  to  which  should 
be  added  a considerable 
amount  of  good,  sharp 
sand.  The  soil  should 
be  used  in  a somewhat 
rough  state.  Dipladenias 
enjoy  an  abundance  of 
moisture  and  sunlight, 
and  should  be  well  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  sha- 
ding only  through  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

Bottom -HEAT,  which 
many  use  for  these 
plants,  I do  not  think  is 
necessary.  The  syringe 
must  be  used  freely, 
and  the  temperature 
may  run  up  to  about  90 
degs.  Treated  in  this 
manner,  the  plants  will 
continue  to  flower  all 
through  the  summer. 
After  the  flowering  has 
ceased  and  the  growth 
has  been  made,  the 
plants  should  be  subjec- 
ted to  cooler  treatment, 
in  order  that  the  wood 
may  become  well  ripen- 
ed. In  the  winter  water 
should  be  very  carefully 
applied,  but  the  plants 
must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  drought,  and 
during  this  time  65  degs.  will  be  enough  heat  for 
them.  In  the  summer  the  temperature  should 
average  from  65  degs.  to  85  degs.  or  even  90  degs  , 
and  during  this  time,  although  the  plants  enjoy 
an  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  air,  they  yet 
require  watering  carefully  at  the  roots.  The 
following  are  a few  of  the  best  kinds : — D. 
amabilis  : Flowers  rosy-crimson,  borne  in  large 
trusses.  D.  amoena  : Deep-rose,  throat  orange- 
yellow,  a profuse  bloomer.  D.  Brearleyana 
(here  figured)  : A free  grower  and  profuse 
bloomer ; flowers  large  and  bright  crimson. 

D.  insignis  ; The  flowers  are  large,  thick  and 
fleshy,  the  colour  bright  carmine,  shaded  rose, 
the  inside  of  the  tube  yellow,  outside  white. 
D.  profusa : A vigorous  growing  plant  with 
large  deep  carmine  flowers  of  great  substance. 
D.  Williamsi:  This  is  a strong  growing  plant, 
and  the  large  trusses  of  flowers  are  freely  pro- 
duced. The  colour  of  their  blooms  is  delicate 
pink,  throat  deep  rose.  In  addition  to  their 
other  charms,  the  flowers  of  Dipladenias  are 
very  effective  when  cut,  and  they  stand  well. 
The  hybrid  kinds  produce  longer  spikes  than 
the  species.  G. 

3105. — Making  a cold  frame. — The 
usual  size  for  a one-light  frame  is  6 feet  long  by 
4 feet  wide,  but  good,  substantial  lights  of  this 
size  are  rather  unwieldy,  especially  when  two 
or  more  lights  are  placed  side  by  side.  A good 
width  from  back  to  front  is  4-^-  feet  or  5 feet, 


A well-grown  specimen  of  Dipladenia  Brearleyana  in  flower. 
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and  in  this  case  the  lights  may  be  made  3 feet 
wide.  A frame  6 feet  long  and  5 feet  in  width, 
with  two  lights,  will  hold  a good  many  plants. 
Brick  walls  are  more  substantial  and  lasting  than 
wood,  and  if  these  are  employed  they  should  be 
put  together  with  cement.  But  as  you  have 
plenty  of  boards  these  may  be  utilised  with 
advantage.  Have  your  uprights  or  posts  of 
4 inches  by  3 inches  quartering,  placed  edgewise  ; 
on  to  these  nail  your  boards  both  inside  and 
outside,  tarring  them  well,  and  fill  up  the  space 
between  the  two  linings  with  sawdust,  and  you 
will  have  a much  warmer  frame  than  any  4^-inch 
brickwork.  The  frame  may  be  2 feet  high  at 
the  back  and  1 foot  in  front. — B.  C.  R. 

3036.— Treatment  of  Indian  Shot 
(Ganna)  plants.— I think  these  plants  are 
most  useful  for  flowering  during  winter.  I had  a 
number  of  plants  of  the  best  varieties,  which 
produced  flowers  pretty  freely  up  to  Christmas, 
and  they  are  now  starting  to  grow  again  very 
freely  from  the  base,  the  old  growths  being  still 
quite  green.  If  they  can  be  kept  in  a warm  house 
during  the  winter,  the  foliage  is  very  beautiful 
of  itself,  independent  of  the  attractiveness  of  the 
crimson  and  gold  of  the  flowei’s.  The  plants  that 
have  been  cut  down  will  doubtless  fldwer  freely 
again  next  season,  but  I prefer  not  to  cut  them 
down. — J.  D.  E. 

.3092.— Bottom-heat  for  frames.— In 

order  to  obtain  bottom-heat  there  must  be,  of 
course,  a false  bottom  fixed  in  the  frames,  con- 
sisting of  either  thin  slates,  or,  better  still,  sheets 
of  galvanised  iron,  with  Cocoa-nut-fibre  or  shingle 
laid  on  them.  To  afford  a bottom-heat  of  80  degs. 
you  will  want  to  place  at  least  six  rows  of 
2-inoh  piping  beneath  the  false  bottom,  and  eight 
rows  would  be  better,  unless  the  frames  occupy 
a very  sheltered  position.  Run  them  longitudi- 
nally the  whole  length  of  the  frames.  But,  for 
such  a job,  I should  much  prefer  to  use  3-inch  or 
4-inch  pifiing— four  rows  of  the  latter  would  be 
about  right.  Either  way,  the  superficial  heating 
surface  comes  to  the  same  thing — viz.,  about 
60  square  feet. — B.  C.  R. 

.3046. —Making  a propagating-frame. 

— The  staples  are  put  about  4 inches  apart. 
Copper- wire  is  used  about  the  thickness  of  whip- 
cord, laced  singly  through  the  staples  in  an  un- 
broken length  ; about  one  dozen  small  holes,  the 
smaller  the  better,  in  the  sheet-iron,  but  none 
over  the  lamp.  Should  your  damper-door  be 
made  to  fit  tight  perforate  it  with  a small  hole 
or  two  to  admit  a little  air  to  the  lamp.  Also 
please  communicate  the  result  of  your  experi- 
ment, and  suggest  any  improvement. — W.  W. 

3024.— Warts  on  the  hands.— Procure 
a fluid  drachm  of  pure  nitric  acid  from  any 
chemist  (by  preference  in  a glass-stoppered 
battle) ; with  a very  thin  strip  of  wood  take  up 
a trace  of  the  acid  and  apply  to  each  wart  every 
day.  In  about  a week  or  ten  days  they  will 
come  out  by  the  roots.  A slight  wound  will  be 
left  in  each  case,  but  it  will  soon  heal  if  kept 
clean.  I have  cured  a great  many  in  this  way 
for  persons  in  this  neighbourhood.  One,  in 
particular,  on  the  wrist  of  a blacksmith,  was 
quite  I inch  in  diameter  and  took  about  a month 
to  get  rid  of,  and  another  three  weeks  to  heal. 
This  was  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  there  has 
been  no  return  of  the  warts.— James  G 
Godwin. 

— I remember  once  working  with  a gardener  who  was 
painfully  troubled  with  warts  the  same  as  you  are.  He 
tried  various  remedies  to  no  purpose:  but  he  ultimately 
destroyed  them  by  simply  touching  them  every  morninv 
with  ordinary  black  writing-ink. — A.  A.  Lee.  “ 

3108.— Mushrooms  in  afield.- Ibelieve 

the  following  is  the  best  way  to  grow  Mushrooms 
in  a field : Collect  a lot  of  horse-droppings  in 
the  early  summer  ; throw  them  in  a heap  until 
they  are  partly  decayed.  The  manure  being 
ready,  and  still  in  a moderately-heated  state, 
dig  holes  in  a meadow  about  a foot  deep,  and 
from  2 feet  to  3 feet  wide.  The  turf  should  be 
skimmed  off  before  digging  to  the  depth  of  about 
2 inches.  Fill  the  holes  well  up  with  the 
manure,  treading  it  in  firmly.  Insert  the  spawn 
into  the  manure  in  pieces  about  the  size  of  hen’s 
eggs.  The  spawn  should  not  be  covered  deeper 
than  an  inch  or  so.  Cover  the  manure  over  at 
once  with  a thin  coating  of  fine  soil,  and 
replace  the  turf  over  it.  I have  gathered 
spl^did  Mushrooms  from  these  small  spaces.— 
J«  !)•  £, 


OUTDOOR  PLANTS. 

SWEET  PEAS. 

The  flowers  of  Sweet  Peas  are  so  useful  in  a cut 
state  that  no  garden  can  hardly  have  too  many 
of  them.  They  are  also  very  attractive  when 
in  flower  when  grown  in  clumps  in  the  mixed 
border.  For  growing  to  cut  from  there  is  no 
better  plan  than  having  a row  in  the  kitchen 
garden.  The  length  of  the  row  may,  of  eourse, 
be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  flowers  re- 
quired. The  present  is  a good  time  to  sow  the 
seed.  This  is  best  done  in  a drill  about  2 inches 
deep.  The  seeds  should  then  be  covered  with 
fine  soil.  The  plants  will  require  some  supports 
as  soon  as  they  have  grown  a few  Inches  out  of 
the  soil.  Feathery  Pea-sticks,  neatly  placed 
along  each  side  of  the  row,  are  the  best  supports 
they  can  have.  For  the  mixed  border  the  seed 
may  also  be  sown  now.  I like  to  draw  out  a 
drill  with  the  trowel  in  the  form  of  a circle  in 
which  to  sow  the  seed.  A few  Pea-sticks  for 
supports  will  then  enable  the  plants  to  make 
quite  a bold  feature.  Mice  are  very  fond  of  the 
seed  of  Sweet  Peas,  and  sometimes  give  a good 
deal  of  trouble.  In  all  such  cases  it  is  better 
to  sow  about  12  seeds  in  a 4-indh  pot  (as  many 
pots  as  are  needed),  and  raise  the  plants  in  the 
greenhouse  or  cold  frames.  When  the  plants 
have  grown  2 inches  above  the  soil  they  should 
be  hardened  off.  If  carefully  turned  out  of  the 
pots  and  divided  they  may  be  transplanted 
where  they  are  to  flower,  without  experiencing 
much  of  a check.  In  the  case  of  Sweet  Peas,  I 
know  of  no  better  way  of  checkmating  the  mice 
than  this.  It  is  hardly  the  thing  nowadays  to 
be  content  with  the  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  that 
have  done  duty  for  so  many  years.  The  new  sorts 
that  have  been  raised  by  Mr.  Eckford  are,  in 
point  of  colours,  fiir  superior,  especially  such 
varieties  as  Painted  Lady,  Princess  Beatrice, 
Violet  Queen,  and  the  Butterfly.  All  who  are 
interested  in  these  long-blooming  and  fragrant 
flowers  should  secure  these,  as  well  as  the  older 
kinds.  If  the  plants  are  not  allowed  to  form 
seed-pods  they  continue  in  flower  all  the 
summer.  j. 

3077.— Moss  bn  a lawn.— When  Moss 
forms  on  a lawn,  either  the  ground  is  too  wet  and 
requires  draining,  or  else  the  land  is  very  poor. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  best  cure  is  a good  man- 
uring. Better  scarify  the  Moss  with  an  iron 
rake,  and  afterwards  sweep  it  off  with  a stubby 
birch  broom  ; then  apply  a rich  top-dressing. 
Lime  has  some  value  as  a Moss  destroyer,  but 
something  that  would  stimulate  the  Grasses  would 
be  more  effectual.  A compost  formed  of  wood- 
ashes,  soot,  and  bone-meal  would  soon  alter  the 
character  of  the  turf.  Six  bushels  of  soot,  the 
same  quantity  of  wood-ashes,  and  1 cwt.  of  bone- 
meal,  thoroughly  mixed,  would  be  sufficient  on  a 
lawn  40  square  rods  in  extent.— E.  H. 

Defective  drainage,  or,  in  other  words,  stagnant 

moisture,  is  usually  the  cause  of  Moss  in  Grass,  though  in 
some  cases  poverty  of  the  soil  may  have  something  to  do 
with  it.  The  ground  should  be  drained  ; but  I have  mote 
than  once  completely  aured  a Mossy  lawn  hy  paring  off 
all  the  turf  pretty  thick,  putting  down  2 inches  of  fresh, 
sweet  coal-ashes,  and  on  this  re-laying  the  sods. — B.  C.  R. 

3096.— Flowering  creeper  for  a trellis. 

— Plant  two  or  three  strong  plants  of  Berberis 
stenophylla  against  the  trellis,  amd  tie  them  to 
it  till  it  is  covered ; afterwards  let  the  shoots 
grow  out  a little,  and  you  will  have  a delightful 
screen  that  will  be  worth  waiting  a little  time 
for.  A Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  would  be  nice,  and 
would  soon  cover  it,  though  the  light  soil  and 
the  sunless  aspect  would  be  rather  against 
Roses.  Pyrus  japonica  would  be  pretty  early 
in  the  season. — E.  H.  ^ 

— There  is  nothing  for  this  purpose  to  beat  Clematis 
JacKmani,  or  C.  Jackmanl  alba.  If  you  require  a win- 
ter-blooming  creeper  the  Yellow  Jasmine  would  be  suit- 
able ; or  if  you  require  scent,  the  White  Jasmine  or  a 
Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  would  be  hardy  enough  for  the  nur- 
pose.^A.  G.  Boiler.  ^ 

3106.— Plants  for  rockeries.- There  is 
a good  choice  of  herbaceous  plants  suitable  for 
rockeries.  The  following  are  a few  pretty 
things ; Acantholimon  glumaceuin  (rose-coloured 
flowers),  /Ethionema  saxatilis  (flowers  rosy- 
-pink),  Achillea  umbellata  (flowers  white), 
Armenia  cephalotes  rubra,  or  Giant  Thrift  (a 
very  beautiful  little  rosy-red-flowered  plant), 
Dianthus  alpinus  (flowers  rosy-red,  spotted 
crimson),  Epimedium  alpinum  (yellow  and 
crimson),  K.  macranthum  (white,  tinted  with , 
violet),  Gentiana  acaulis  (brilliant  deep-blue). 


Linaria  pilosa  (flowers  lilac),  Myosotis  dissiti- 
flora  and  other  varieties  of  the  same  genus 
(flowers  blue  and  white),  Spirsea  Aruncus  (white 
flowers,  in  snow-like  masses).  To  these  you 
may  add  hardy  Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  Prim- 
roses, Cowslips,  Oxlips,  Violas,  and  Pansies. — 
A.  G.  Butler. 

3117. — Soil  for  seedling  plants.- In 

all  probability  many  of  your  seeds  were  sown  too 
soon  for  the  open  ground.  It  is  no  gain  but 
often  a loss  to  sow  even  the  hardy  annuals  before 
the  first  of  April,  while  the  middle  of  that 
month  is  soon  enough  for  the  half-hardy  kinds, 
especially  those  with  very  small  seeds.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  cover  the  seeds  according  to 
their  size  ; a quarter  of  an  inch  deep  is  enough 
for  the  majority  of  the  largest,  while  just  a 
scattering  of  fine  sandy  soil  is  sufficient  for  the 
small  ones.  Failure  sometimes  occurs  when  the 
seed  is  not  watered  in  dry  weather.  When 
watering  is  necessary  use  a fine  rosed  water-can. 
-J.  C.  C. 

3118. — Replanting  Gladioli.— The  dead 
shrivelled  bulbs  at  the  base  of  those  formed  last 
year  it  is  easy  to  remove  by  thrusting  in  the 
blade  of  a knife  between  the  old  and  new  bulbs. 
Draw  drills  in  a border  of  fine  soil,  and  plant  the 
small  bulblets  as  if  they  were  Peas  ; they  may  be 
two  or  three  inches  asunder,  and  six  inches  be- 
tween the  rows.  The  same  bulbs  flower  once 
only.  After  a bulb  has  produced  a flower-spike, 
a new  bulb  is  formed  during  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  and  the  old  bulb  beneath  dies.  This  is 
repeated  year  after  year  ; for  how  many  years  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  say. — J.  D.  E. 

3083.— Daisy -covered  lawn.— Dig  out 

some  of  the  largest  patches  of  Daisies,  and  then 
apply  a rich  top-dressing.  Unless  something  is 
done  to  encourage  the  Grasses  you  will  never 
get  rid  of  the  Daisies.  Watson’s  lawn  sand 
would  be  useful,  but  dressing  a large  lawn  would 
be  expensive.  Any  kind  of  manure  would  be 
beneficial,  but  bone-meal  given  at  the  rate  of 
2 cwt.  to  the  quarter  of  an  acre  will  soon  alter 
the  character  of  the  turf. — E.  H. 

3122.— Belladonna  Lilies.- These  Lilies 
are  not  exactly  hardy  in  the  sense  you  mean, 
but  they  are  hardy  enough  to  do  well  with  you 
if  the  bulbs  are  planted  close  to  a wall  with  a 
south  aspect.  Under  this  treatment  they  do 
well  in  the  West  of  England  and  flower 
every  year.  You  must  not,  however,  attempt 
to  plant  them  now,  as  they  are  in  full  growth. 
June  and  July  are  the  proper  months  to  mpve 
them,  as  they  are  then  dormant,  the  usual 
time  of  flowering  being  August  and  September. 
During  the  autumn  and  winter  they  make  their 
leaves.  If  these  get  seriously  injured  by  frost 
the  bulbs  do  not  flower  the  succeeding  autumn. 
— J.  C.  C.  .1 

3110.— Zephyranthes  Candida,  &c.— 

I cannot  make  out  how  it  is  this  plant  does  not 
flower  with  you,  seeing  that  so  many  other 
choice  subjects  do  so  well.  I have  had  it  bloom 
splendidly  in  an  open  border  in  the  West  of 
England,  and  value  it  immensely,  as  it  flowers 
at  a time  when  bulbous  subjects  in  bloom  are 
scarce.  Try  lifting  the  bulbs  when  they  are 
dormant,  selecting  the  strongest,  and  planting 
them  quite  exposed  to  all  the  sun  in  a ratheri 
light  soil.  Iris  stylosa  is,  I know,  a disappointing 
subject  sometimes.  If  your  soil  is  strong  it  will' 
do  better  in  a.large  pot.  Are  you  sure  the  slugs 
do  not  eat  the  flower-stems  just  as  they  appear 
above  the  soil  ? — J.  C.  C. 

3030.— Plants  for  an  edging.— The  trail- 
ing Mesembryanthemum,  of  which  “ F.  J.  F.  E.” 
has  seeds,  would  do  admirably  as  an  edging  for 
the  present  season,  as  suggested  in  the  article 
referred  to.  Among  dwarf  or  trailing  hardy 
plants  most  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  valuable 
because  permanent,  some  of  which  “ F.  J.  F.  E.” 
should  obtain,  may  be  mentioned  Aubrietias, 
CEnotheras,  such  gems  as  macrocarpa  and 
taraxacifolia,  trailing  Bindweeds,  such  as  Con- 
volvulus mauritanicus.  Mossy  Saxifrages,  espe- 
cially, S.  hypnoides  and  S.  Camposi,  the  com- 
mon or  giant  Thrifts,  and  hosts  of  other  things, 
the  difficulty  being  to  know  which  is  best  when 
all  are  so  good. — A.  H. 

3003.— A cure  for  the  ravages  of  wood- 
pigeons. — I have  found  the  following  plan  successful  in 
keeping  off  wood-pigeons  from  destroying  plants,  &c. 
Drive  in  some  stakes  all  along  the  bed  ; to  the  stakes  tie 
some  twine,  with  long  feathers  attached  to  it,  about  every 
10  feet  or  12  feet.  The  twine  should  be  tied  to  the  stakes 
sufficiently  tight  for  the  wind  to  affect  the  feathers. —I.  L., 
$(0r%h  Cornwall. 
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FERNS. 

HARDY  EVERGREEN  FERNS. 
Spleenworts  (Aspleniuiis). 

Amongst  hardy  evergreen  Ferns  few  are  more 
useful  or  diversified  than  these.  The  fine,  dark- 
green  colour  of  most  of  the  varieties  and  their 


Rock  Spleenwort  (Aspleuium  fonisnum). 

free-growing  character  render  them  worthy  of 
culture.  The  soil  best  suited  for  them  in  a 
general  way  is  a well-drained  mixture  of  peat, 
sand,  and  loam — just  the  sort  of  material  in 
which  the  finer  kinds  of  flowering  shrubs,  such 
as  Kalmias,  Andromedas,  Rhododendrons,  Aza- 
leas, &c.,  would  thrive  to  perfection,  and  with 
which  Aspleniums  might  be  advantageously 
associated.  A.  Adiantum-nigrum  (the  Black 
Spleenwort)  would  be  especially  interesting 
amongst  hardy  Azaleas,  because  these  lose  their 
foliage  in  winter,  when  the  value  of  the  Spleen- 
wort  would  become  apparent,  covering,  as  it 
would,  the  surface  of  the  soil  with  verdure. 
The  shade,  too,  which  the  Azaleas  would  afford 
in  the  summer,  if  not  planted  too  thickly,  would 
just  suit  this  Spleenwort,  as  it  is  generally  found 
in  a wild  state,  fringing  copses  or  on  hedge- 
banks,  where  it  gets  just  a little  protection 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  a summer  s sun. 
There  are  several  distinct  forms  of  this  Asple- 
niuin,  the  most  remarkable  being,  perhaps, 
graudiceps  and  microdon,  both  valuable  and 
useful  kinds.  There  is  also  a variegated  form. 
The  Rock  Spleenwort  (Asplenium  fontanum) 
— here  figured — is  a lovely  alpine  Fern.  In  cul- 
tivating it,  the  conditions  under  which  it  was 
found  growing  in  its  native  haunts  should  be, 
as  far  as  possible,  imitated.  It  loves  to  hide 
beneath  overhanging  rocks.  It  also  does  well 
in  pots,  planted  in  fibrous  loam,  with  a good 
mixture  of  calcareous  chippings  about  the  size 
of  Walnuts.  Asplenium  marinum  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  evergreen  Ferns  ; but  it  is  far 
from  being  generally  hardy.  Still,  it  will  suc- 
ceed under  conditions  similar  to  those  recom- 
mended in  the  case  of  the  British  Maiden-hair 
(A.  Capillus-veneris).  A.  marinum  imbricatum 
is  a particularly  fine  variety,  having  beautifully 
fringed  and  crisped  fronds. 

A.  OERMANicuii  (Alternieolium)  is  a rare 
dwarf-growing  kind,  admirably  adapted  for  a 
shady  spot  in  the  alpine  garden.  It  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and,  although  somewhatdifficult  to  grow, 
is  worthy  of  any  care  that  may  be  bestowed 
upon  it.  A fine  variety  of  it  is  A.  g.  acutiden- 
tatum,  producing  elegant  little  fronds  about 
2 inches  or  3 inches  in  length.  A.  lanceolatum 
produces  abundance  of  dark  shining  green 
lanceolate  fronds,  which  frequently  grow  15 
inches  high.  The  variety  microdon  is  very  dis- 
tinct and  ornamental.  A.  Ruta  muraria,  the 
Wall  Rue,  is  a pretty  little  plant  for  walls,  and 
for  placing  in  the  chinks  and  fissures  of  rock- 
work.  Its  fronds  are  deep-green,  and  remark- 
able for  the  profusion  of  brown  sori.  The  varie- 
ties cristatum  and  crispum  are  pretty  varieties 
of  this  little  Fern.  A.  Trichomanes,  the  com- 
mon Maiden-hair  Spleenwort,  is  a handsome 
hardy  species,  the  fronds  being  of  a dark-green 
colour.  The  variety  crispum  is  finely  tasselled, 
and  incisum  is  also  a remarkably  handsome 
variety,  the  fronds  of  which  are  much  serrated 
and  divided,  and  multifidum  is  very  distinct, 
each  branchlet  ending  in  a little  crest.  Like  all 
the  Spleenworts,  it  requires  good,  free,  well- 
drained  soil  in  which  to  grow,  and,  given  this 
essential  and  ordinary  care,  success  is  pretty 
certain.  A few  pieces  of  stone  placed  on  the 


soil  around  the  roots  prevents  to  a certain  ex- 
tent the  evil  efiects  that  excessive  evaporation 
has  on  all  Ferns.  The  stones  might  be  partly 
buried  in  the  soil,  and  the  portions  of  them  left 
above  it  would  be  covered  by  the  Ferns  them- 
selves ; therefore,  no  unsightlj'  appearance  would 
be  presented.  It  is  to  be  desired  that  our  smaller 
Ferns  be  used  amongst  hardy  flowers  as  carpets 
among  the  taller  plants  in  shady  parts 
of  the  rock  garden.  In  the  wild  garden 
there  are  various  opportunities  of  asso- 
ciating them  with  hardy  spring  or  other- 
flowers.  So  placed  they  would  seem  more 
graceful  than  ever.  E. 


FERNS  FOR  SMALL  VASES. 
These  have  of  late  years  become  very 
much  in  request  for  drawing-room  de- 
coration, and  very  pretty  little  vases 
are  specially  manufactured  for  the  pur- 
pose. Those  made  of  the  same  kind  of 
red  clay  as  ordinary  flower-pots  are  the 
beat,  as  being  porous,  and  fitted  with 
ample  means  of  drainage,  and  having 
saucers  of  the  same  material  to  catch  the 
water,  they  can  be  used  on  mantel- 
shelves or  tables  without  any  fear  of 
injury  to  the  furniture.  The  small  rustic 
baskets  that  are  manufactured  specially  as 
table  ornaments  look  well  filled  witli  a variety 
of  Ferns,  and  the  great  thing  to  insure  success 
is  to  keep  them  well  soaked  with  water,  the 
best  plan  of  doing  this  being  to  dip  them  right 
overhead  in  a pail  of  water.  The  best  varieties 
for  filling  such  vases  are  the  greenhouse  Pterises 
or  Ribbon  Ferns.  The  crested  form  of  Pteris 
longifolia  major  makes  very  pretty  little  pots, 
and  many  of  the  hardy  native  Ferns,  such  as 
the  Hart’s-tongue,  look  very  well  in  quite  a 
young  state.  Then  there  are  vases  made 
for  hanging  on  the  walls,  and  for  these  some  of 
the  elegant  drooping  Ferns  can  be  used  with 
good  effect.  Anyone  having  these  kinds  of 
vases  with  Ferns  well  rooted  in  them,  which 
are  looking  shabby  by  reason  of  the  old  leaves 
having  become  rusty  by  long  exposure,  should 
carefully  remove  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as 
he  can  without  injury  to  the  roots,  and 
replace  it  with  good  fresh  soil,  pressing  it  in 
very  firmly,  and  then  giving  a good  soaking  of 
water,  when,  if  set  in  a genial  temperature  and 
kept  moist,  they  will  soon  develop  a good  head 
of  fronds,  and  be  far  more  effective  and  lasting 
than  newly-potted  ones,  for  it  is  surprising  how 
small  a quantity  of  earth  will  keep  Ferns  in 
good  health,  if  the  supply  of  water  is  well 
attended  to,  and  now  that 
new  growths  are  forming 
extra  care  should  be  be- 
stowed on  them,  so  that 
the  fronds  may  develop  to 
their  full  size  and  beauty. 

J.  G.  H. 


soil  as  much  as  you  require,  say  half  a spade  deep, 
and  as  soon  as  the  rank  steam  has  subsided  you 
can  sow  your  seeds  ; but  the  middle  of  March  is 
plenty  time  enough  for  Stocks  and  Asters.  1 his 
bed  will  be  sufficient  for  a crop  of  Cucumbers 
as  well.  You  can  dig  out  the  hole  you  name 
or  put  the  stack  on  the  level.  I do  not  know 
that  this  matters  much,  as  it  will  do  all  right 
either  way,  if  put  together  well.— J.  H.,  Barn- 
:>ta2>le. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  MARKET. 

What  are  the  best  and  most  remunerative 
varieties  to  grow  for  market  ? It  has  been 
said,  and  will  be  generally  admitted,  that 
novelties  and  varieties  of  untried  merit  are 
totally  unfit  for  market  culture.  The  public, 
who  rely  upon  this  source  for  their  supply  of 
Chrysanthemums,  care  little  or  nothing  about 
names.  They  require  flowers  useful  for  decora- 
tion, the  names  of  them  being  but  a matter  of 
secondary  consideration.  For  example,  a dozen 
bunches  of  Peter  the  Great  in  good  condition 
will  realise  equally  as  much,  or  perhaps  more, 
than  the  same  number  of  bunches  of  Sunflower 
or  any  other  recently  introduced  yellow,  were 
they  offered  for  sale.  The  same  with  the  white 
varieties,  and  no  one  who  has  had  experience  in 
growing  Chrysanthemums  for  market  would  think 
of  paying  any  special  attention  to  such  varieties 
as  Avalanche,  as  much  as  blooms  of  this  kind 
have  been  admired  at  exhibitions  this  and  last 
season  and  as  useful  as  it  is  for  private  gardens. 
For  midseason  purposes  Elaine  (here  figured) 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  extensively  grown 
Chrysanthemums.  The  flowers  of  this,  as  is 
well  known,  are  pure- white  and  freely  produced ; 
there  is,  moreover,  a large  demand  for  well- 
grown  blooms.  By  the  term  “ well  grown  ” I 
do  not  mean  samples  similar  to  the  hideous 
monstrosities  generally  staged  at  exhibitions, 
and  which  many  seem  to  think  constitute  a 
good  Chrysanthemum — for  such  are  useless  for 
decoration,  being  very  heavy  and  ineffective 
when  placed  in  a vase  or  6pergne — but  medium- 
sized blooms  of  good  colour  and  substance.  For 
an  early  supply  the  beautiful  Lady  Selborne, 
with  its  lovely  white  flowers,  is  one  of  the  best 
for  cut  purposes.  This  variety  is  somewhat 
extensively  grown,  and,  as  a rule,  there  is  a 
fair  demand  for  it.  Another  variety  much 
grown  for  market  is  Mad.  G.  Desgrange,  perhaps 
the  best  of  the  early-flowering  kinds  ; the  blooms 


3031.  — Making  a 
hot-bed.  — Having  at 
hand  plenty  of  stable- 
manure,  you  have  been 
told  to  stack  it  and  put  a 
frame  on  the  top.  Now, 
first,  the  chief  feature  in 
making  a hot-bed  is  to 
have  the  fermenting  mate- 
rial in  proper  condition 
for  putting  into  this  said 
stack.  First  of  all,  turn 
over  in  a heap  to  itself  the 
amount  of  manure  you  re- 
quire for  your  bed, 
shaking  it  about  in  the 
operation.  Then  in  a week 
or  so  turn  it  over  a second 
time,  shaking  it  well  as 
before.  If  it  is  at  all  dry, 
sprinkle  it  now  and  then  in 
the  operation  of  turning 
over,  so  as  to  ensure  a 
moist  heat ; but  it  must  not 
be  actually  wet,  as  this 
would  be  ruin.  Let  this 

stand  a week  or  so,  as  before  ; then  shake 
over  again,  and  in  another  week  from  this  last 
turn  over  it  will  be  ready  for  the  stack,  which 
must  be  built  systematically  and  well.  Let 
it  be  made  so  that  there  will  be  1 foot  of  manure 
outside  the  frame  all  the  way  round.  Then  put 
on  your  frame,  and  in  a week  you  may  put  the 


Chrj’santheimim  Elaine.  Engraved  from  a photograph  sent  by 
Mr.  W.  Norman  Blake,  Bedford. 


of  this  are  pure-white  and  very  useful  for  decora- 
tion. The  same  may  be  said  of  Mile.  Lacroix, 
a semi-early  Japanese  of  pure  whiteness.  The 
flowers  have  narrow  twisted  petals,  and  the 
smaller  flowers,  when  tastefully  arranged  in  air 
6pergne,  are  very  effective.  Fair  Maid  of 
Guernsey  is  an  old  variety,  though  still  ex- 
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tensively  grown  for  market  work.  With  this 
aim  in  view,  growers  make  it  a point  to  pro- 
duce small,  or  rather 

Medium-sized  blooms,  the  result  being  that 
the  market  flowers  of  this  kind  are  quite  devoid 
of  that  coarseness  which  characterises  them  in 
the  majority  of  private  gardens,  where  grown. 
It  is,  moreover,  a late-flowering  variety,  and  if 
properly  cared  for  will  realise  remunerative 
prices.  One  grower  I know,  who  largely  sup- 
plies the  London  and  other  markets,  generally 
has  several  hundred  plants  of  this  variety  coming 
into  bloom  about  the  first  or  second  week  in 
December,  and  by  then  he  can  generally  show 
a good  balance  on  the  right  side,  even  though 
the  early  varieties  proved  unremunerative. 
Another  old  variety  of  well-tried  merit  suitable 
for  supplying  cut  blooms  for  market  is  Mrs.  G. 
Rundle.  Enormous  quantities  of  this  kind  find 
their  way  into  the  London  markets  every  year, 
not  to  mention  the  numerous  provincial  towns 
which  now  call  for  a large  supply  of  Chrysan- 
themums. Being  of  the  incurved  section,  how- 
ever, and  devoid  of  that  ragged  effectiveness 
which  characterises  the  Japanese  varieties,  it 
does  not  realise  so  high  a price  as  the  popular 
blooms  of  the  latter  kind.  George  Glenny  is 
another  variety  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those 
who  anticipate  growing  for  profit.  The  blooms 
aie  of  a pale-yellow  colour  and  generally  much 
admired.  In  more  than  one  instance  I have 
known  fresh  blooms  of  this  kind  to  realise  a 
higher  price  than  the  white  incurved  varieties. 
Snowdrop,  a small  white  Pompon,  is  also  a 
favourite  in  many  market  establishments,  while 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Soeur  Melanie,  a very 
free-blooming  reflexed  Pompon,  pure-white  in 
colour.  Other  kinds  are  much  grown  for  sup- 
plying cut  flowers,  though,  as  before  mentioned, 
in  the  majority  of  instances  varietal  names  are 
ignored,  useful  blooms  of  a white,  yellow, 
bronze,  and  pinkish  colour  being  all  that  is 
needed.  So  much  for  the  cut  blooms.  There 
is,  however,  another  phase  which,  when  judi- 
ciously managed,  generally  proves  remunera- 
tive. I refer  to  the 

Culture  of  pot  plants.  As  in  cut  blooms 
so  in  this  the  best  results  are  secured  by  a care- 
ful selection  of  the  most  suitable  varieties  only. 
So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  Sceur  Melanie  is 
one  of  the  best  varieties  for  growing  in  pots  for 
this  purpose.  In  habit  the  plant  is  dwarf,  and 
produces  its  pretty  white  flowers  in  abundance. 
With  Snowdrop,  the  white  Pompon  mentioned 
above,  I have  seen  some  good  results  produced  ; 
this  makes  an  excellent  little  pot  plant  and 
should  be  very  largely  grown  for  decoration. 
La  Vierge,  a very  dwarf-growing  variety  with 
silvery  white  flowers,  is  also  much  seen  in  the 
London  and  other  markets  ; it  is  an  October- 
flowering  kind.  But  few  varieties  are  more 
extensively  grown  as  pot-plants  for  market  than 
Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  this  being  of  easy  culture  and 
branching  habit.  The  white,  lilac,  and  pinkish 
forms  of  Cedo  Nulli  are  also  largely  grown, 
while  the  same  may  be  said  of  several  Pompon 
varieties.  Several  of  the  single  kinds  make 
excellent  market  plants,  and  may  be  grown 
with  advantage,  as  also  do  a few  of  the  dwarf- 
growing and  free-blooming  Japanese  varieties. 

L. 


3097.— Cross  fertilisation.— Cross  ferti- 
lisation, like  everything  else,  is  a very  simple 
process  when  anyone  knows  the  way  to  do  it, 
the  chief  point  being  to  know  the  names  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  flower.  Everything 'else 
is  as  plain  as  A B C.  I have  no  doubt  there  are 
some  books  that  will  instruct  you  in  what 
you  want  to  know.  I got  my  first  information 
on  this  subject  from  “ Lindley’s  Introduction 
to  Botany,”  which  fully  describes  all  the  parts 
and  actions  of  the  flower.  No  doubt  there  are 
other  authors  who  have  given  similar  informa- 
tion in  the  same  way. — J.  C.  C. 

There  is  no  book  published  exclusively 

on  this  subject.  Such  plants  as  the  Fuchsia, 
Pelargonium,  the  Rose,  &c,,  are  easily  cross- 
fertilised  ; the  main  point  is  to  prevent  self- 
fertilisation  first.  Take  the  Fuchsia  as  an  illus- 
tration. In  the  centre  of  the  corolla  is  the 
stigma  ; it  is  easily  discerned  from  the  stamens 
clustering  around  it,  because  of  the  glutinous 
substance  adhering  to  it.  It  is  also  attached 
to  the  crown  of  the  seed-vessel  at  the  base  of 
the  corolla  by  a long  filament.  The  stamens 
contain  pollen,  and  are  attached  to  the  inner 


surface  of  the  corolla.  Now,  if  we  are  to  cross- 
fertilise  a particular  flower,  it  is  plain  that  the 
pollen  of  the  flower  intended  to  bear  seeds  must 
not  be  allowed  to  touch,  the  stigma.  Before  or 
just  as  the  flower  opens  the  pollen  is  enclosed 
in  a thin  membraneous  covering,  and  the  anthers 
must  be  removed  before  this  covering  bursts 
open  ; that  can  easily  be  done,  and  as  soon  as 
the  flower  has  fully  developed  it  will  be  time  to 
take  the  pollen  from  the  variety  intended  to 
cross  with  it,  and  apply  it  to  the  flower  from 
which  the  anthers  have  been  removed.  This 
ought  to  be  done  three  or  four  days  in  succes- 
sion, applying  the  pollen  with  a tine  brush 
very  gently  to  the  stigma,  taking  care  not  to 
bruise  it.  The  old  Auricula  growers  used  to 
fertilise  their  show  Auriculas  by  conveying  the 
pollen  from  the  one  flower  to  the  other  with  a 
lucifer-match,  a rough-and-ready  way  not  to  be 
commended. — J.  D.  E. 


ORCHIDS. 

POTTING  CYPRIPEDIUMS. 

I HAVE  a letter  from  a friend,  who  signs  himself 
“W.  W.”  He  says:  “I  have  three  pans  of 
Cypripediums,  which  are  very  thick  and  need 
dividing,”  and  he  asks  when  he  shall  do  it,  and 
what  soil  to  use  ? “ W.  W.”  should  have  given 

the  name  or  names  of  the  plants  here  spoken 
of,  because  one  can  much  better  prescribe  for  a 
patient  with  whom  one  is  familiar  than  an  utter 
stranger.  If  the  plants  are  not  showing  any  signs 
of  moving  let  them  remain  for  a week  or  two  yet, 
when  the  days  will  have  become  longer  and 
brighter ; then  get  the  plants  out  of  the  pans, 
and  try  to  divide  them  by  pulling  them  apart, 
and  do  not  use  the  knife  more  than  possible, 
for  the  cutting  will  probably  cause  a great  deal 
of  harm  amongst  the  roots,  and  these  should 
not  be  disturbed  more  than  is  necessary.  Some 
disturbance  will  occur  as  a matter  of  course, 
but  let  it  be  as  trivial  as  possible  ; then  let  the 
plants  be  re-potted  at  once,  using  well-drained 
pots  and  a mixture  of  good,  turfy,  light  loam 
and  peat,  from  whence  the  greater  part  of  the 
fine  portion  has  been  shaken,  and  the  plants 
should  be  elevated  but  slightly  above  the  rim 
of  the  pots ; and  if  they  can  be  put  into 
a little  warmth,  kept  shaded  for  the  first 
time  after  potting,  and  a little  moisture  given 
them,  they  will  soon  begin  to  move  freely,  when 
more  water  will  be  necessary.  But  should  my 
friend  have  no  warm  house  accommodation,  then 
I should  advise  that  the  plants  should  not  be 
divided  until  about  the  middle  of  March,  when 
they  must  be  kept  in  a closed  cool  frame  until 
fresh  growth  is  somewhat  advanced.  I am  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  name  these  plants  bear,  but 
should  think  it  is  C.  insigne,  and  if  it  is  the 
above  instructions  will  suit  them  very  well.  But 
if  of  the  barbatum  section  the  cold  frame  will 
not  suit  them,  for  these  require  almost  as  much 
heat  as  any  of  the  somewhat  common  kinds. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


TREATMENT  OF  ORCHIDS. 

In  a long  letter  from  “ B.  M.,”  I have  no  end  of 
questions  asked,  and  many  specimens  illustra- 
tive of  the  condition  of  the  plants  now  under  his 
charge.  These  certainly  convey  to  me  the  idea 
that  tho  plants  have  been  kept  in  too  high  a 
temperature,  and  also  in  too  dry  an  atmosphere, 
for  some  of  these  things  were  quite  shrivelled 
up,  and  the  more  I see  of  Orchids  the  more  fully 
am  I persuaded  of  the  fallacy  of  over-drying 
them  during  the  so-called  resting  season.  So 
many  things  occur  in  a state  of  nature,  and  there 
are  so  many  sources  from  which  these  plants 
may,  and  do,  draw  nourishment,  that  the  plants 
seldom  or  never  are  subjected  to  the  amount  of 
starvation  naturally  that  they  often  get  at  this 
season,  so  I would  advise  my  friend  “ B.  M.”  do 
at  once  get  his  plants  repotted,  and  to  set  them 
up  well  in  the  pots,  giving  them  a temperature  of 
60  degs.,  which  must  be  increased  as  the  days 
lengthen ; so  also  must  the  amount  of  moisture  be 
increased  in  the  atmosphere,  and  as  the  days  of 
autumn  again  creep  round,  both  water  and  heat 
must  be  reduced.  Most  of  the  Cattleya  and  Onci- 
dium  family  may  be  kept  well  in  a temperature 
falling  to  55  degs.,  the  plants  being  rather  dry, 
but  in  such  a manner  as  not  to  cause  any  shrivel- 
' ling  of  the  bulbs  or  leaves.  Any  plant  which 
.does  not  appear  to  be  looking  happy  under  this 
regimen  you  should  remove  to  a lower  tempera- 


ture. “ B.  M.”  must  understand  that,  although 
I admit  some  Orchids  grow  naturally  in  a much 
lower  winter  temperature  than  40  degs.,  I never-  j 
theless  do  not  recommend  a lower  temperature 
than about45 degs. undercultivation, andlshould  I 
only  think  he  would  meet  with  failure  in  trying  I 
his  Odontoglossums  at  40  degs.  or  less.  They  re-  * 
quire  moisture  all  the  season,  but,  of  course,  in 
winter  very  much  less  will  be  requisite  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  summer.  You  say  j 
you  are  a little  strange  in  the  management  of  1 
these  plants.  Well,  now  you  follow  my  advice 
in  the  above  matters,  and  if  you  work  on  that 
system,  you  will  soon  become  more  proficient, 
and  write  again  when  you  want  to  learn  some- 
thing else.  Matt.  Bramble. 


EPIDENDRUM  COCHLEATUM. 

A “ Ladvt  Reader”  sends  me  a flower  of  the  i 
best  variety  of  this  Orchid  I ever  saw,  and  I 1 
am  not  surprised  that  she  has  made  quite  a pet  1 
of  this  species.  It  is  the  first  member  of  this  ^ 
family,  I believe,  which  opened  its  flowers  in  • 
England.  I believe  the  first  blossoms  appeared  . 
here  in  1787,  so  that  the  species  is  quite  an  old  . 
one  in  cultivation.  In  the  flower  now  lying  by 
my  side  the  sepals  and  petals  are  long  and  of  a 
very  pleasing  bright-green,  the  shell-shaped  lip 
being  of  a very  dark  purplish-crimson,  saving  | 
the  base,  which  is  green.  It  is  a strong-growing  ^ 
plant  and  very  free-flowering,  being  for  the  most  i 
part  usually  with  a spike  or  two  of  flower  upon  i 
it  all  the  year  round.  It  is  not  a plant  which  I i 
should  recommend  to  my  readers  in  a general  I 
way,  as  it  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  showy  ' 
and  attractive  enough  for  them  ; but,  still,  a : 
variety  like  the  present  is  an  exceptional  beauty,  , 
worthy  of  all  care  and  attention,  and  no  one  i 
should  gainsay  it.  Matt.  Bramble. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  CALLOSUM. 

The  flower  sent  by  “H.  M.”  is  of  this  species, 
and  a very  good  form  of  it  too,  the  dorsal  sepal 
being  broad  and  flat,  and  of  good  colour.  The 
petals,  too,  are  elegantly  reflexed,  and,  what  I 
think  is  a remarkably  good  feature,  the  pouch  is 
inclined  to  be  rather  small,  and  does  not  assert 
itself  too  prominently.  The  plant  was,  I believe, 
first  found  in  some  part  of  Cochin  China,  and 
Mr.  Wm.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  was  the  first  person 
I saw  with  this  plant,  and  he  pointed  out  a 
distinguished  character  of  this  species,  which  I 
have  never  found  it  to  vary  in,  and  that  is  the 
blackish  hairy  warts,  which  appear  on  the  petals, 
are  strictly  confined  to  the  upper  edge,  and  are 
entirely  wanting  on  the  lower  margin,  a feature 
entirely  different  to  C.  Lawrenceanum,  which 
has  a row  of  warts  on  both  edges,  but  I think  ' 
there  is  more  colour  in  the  latter  plant  than  in 
callosum,  beside  having  a finer  leaf  variegation.  , 
C.  callosum  is  a very  free-growing  plant,  and  it 
has  large  tesselated  leaves,  but  the  tesselations 
are  not  very  distinct.  It  should  be  potted  in 
rough  fibrous  peat,  and  a little  light  turfy  loam, 
well  beaten.  It  likes  the  warmest  house.  I 
During  the  summer  season  a good  supply  of  ( 
water  is  necessary  for  its  well-being,  and  there-  'i 
fore  good  drainage  is  essential.  I see  in  various  li 
collections  this  species  is  sending  up  flowers,  j 
and  there  is  likely  to  be  a good  display  this 
season,  and  therefore  “H.  M.”  and  my  various  i 
readers  who  have  taken  to  these  plants  can  ' 
select  good  varieties  for  themselves,  and  one  of  j 
the  most  important  features  is  tlie  breadth  of  ' 
the  upper  sepal.  These  plants  all  like  an  abund-  j 
ance  of  air.  Matt.  Bramble. 


3078.— Removing  plants.— If  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  in  the  lease  of  your  house  that  no  ' 
shrubs  or  trees  once  planted  are  to  be  removed 
without  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  you  cannot  ( 
touch  them  ; otlierwise  those  planted  by  your-  I 
self  are  your  own  property,  at  any  rate,  before  I 
you  give  notice  to  quit,  and  you  have  as  much  I 
right  to  remove  them  to  another  garden  as  you 
have  to  give  them  to,  or  exchaaige  with  a friend. 

If  you  take  up  any  trees  or  shrubs  planted  by 
yourself  (there  being  no  objection  to  your  doing 
so  in  the  lease),  and  replant  them  in  pots,  tubs, 
or  boxes,  you  can  remove  them  as  part  of  your 
own  goods  and  chattels  when  you  leave  the 
house. — A.  G.  Butler. 

Our  readers  vAll  kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to 
receive  for  engraving  any  suggestive  or  beautiful  photo- 
graphs oj  plants  or  garden  scenes,  especially  of  gardens  of 
a picturesque  character. 
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' FORCED  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY, 
Given  good  crowns,  the  forcing  of  these  is  a 
comparatively  easy  matter.  Why  so  many  fail 
to  obtain  an  extra  early  supply  of  flower-spikes 
is,  in  many  cases,  simply  owing  to  the  crowns 
not  being  sufficiently  ripened.  When  the 
./  attempt  is  made  with  either  Dutch  clumps  or 

!!  home  grown  crowns  failure  is  almost  certain. 

'(  The  well-ripened  Viennese  crowns  give  the 
most  satisfaction.  Not  only  will  badly-ripened 
■ crowns  fail  to  start  early,  but  when  thus  pre- 
I maturely  placed  in  a strong  heat  this  seems  to 
K render  them  totally  unable  to  start  at  any 
t time  later  on.  The  crowns  which  fail  to  start 
r early  will  remain  quite  fresh  in  appearance,  but 
perfectly  dormant  for  twelve  months — perhaps 
longer.  A very  high  temperature  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  ensure  an  early  start,  neither 
our  top  nor  bottom-heat  being  at  any  time  much 
above  80  degs.  What  I hold  to  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  is  that  light  be  perfectly 
excluded  from  the  crowns.  I find  no  plan  to 
equal  plunging  the  pots  deeply  in  a mild  hot- 
bed of  leaves,  fully  3 inches  of  this  material 
covering  the  crowns.  They  must  be  withdrawn 
before  the  bloom-spikes  are  far  advanced,  and 
gradually  inured  to  the  light.  Afterwards,  if 
stood  on  a shelf  in  a house 
maintained  at  about  50  degs.  or 
60  degs,  the  spikes  will  de- 
I,  velop  slowly  and  strongly,  thus 
giving  time  for  a few  leaves  to 
be  formed.  The  suggestion 
sometimes  made  that  some  old 
pot-plants  be  started  early  for 
affording  a supply  of  leaves  is 
a good  one.  Lily  of  the  Valley 
leaves  are  naturally  the  best 
greenery  for  employing  with 
the  flowers,  and  if  a number  of 
last  year’s  forced  plants  are 
kept  and  well  watered,  as  well 
as  fed  with  liquid-manure,many 
of  the  crowns  will  be  stout 
enough  to  flower.  As  these 
forced  plants  naturally  ripen 
early,  they  are  admirably 
adapted  for  forcing  in  Novem- 
ber and  December.  They  can  be 
made  to  yield  a good  number 
. of  strong  spikes  of  bloom,  and 
? the  leaves  later  on  will  be  of 
great  value  for  using  with  the 
spikes  obtained  from  imported 
crowns  or  clumps.  The  Dutch 
clumps  are  profitable  for  flower- 
ing late  in  J anuary  and  onwards 
in  February  and  throughout 
March.  They  flower  freely, 
many  clumps  producing  as  many 
as  eighteen  good  spikes  of 
bloom,  and  a few  give  even  a 
greater  number.  A very  effec- 
tive way  of  growing  Lily  of  the 
Valley  is  by  putting  two,  three, 
or  four  clumps  together  in 
a basket,  according  to  size, 
as  represented  in  the  annexed  illustration,  and  if 
these  are  brought  on  gradually  they  make  a 
most  handsome  appearance,  when  in  flower, 
either  in  the  conservatory  or  dwelling-house. 

M. 


3013.— Lime-refuse  as  manure.— Yes, 
the  “lime-stop,”  as  it  is  termed,  from  a tanyard 
is  decidedly  useful  in  the  vegetable  garden 
particularly,  not  exactly  as  a manure,  but  as  a 
general  purifier  and  corrective.  I have  used 
quantities  of  it,  chiefly  in  connection  with  old 
tan,  rough  leaf-soil,  stable  manure,  and  so  forth, 
and  find  it  not  only  develops  the  nutritive 
properties  contained  therein,  but  acts  power- 
fully, not  only  as  an  antidote  to  insects,  &c., 
but  also  preventing  sourness  in  the  soil  to  a con- 
siderable degree.  Its  effects  are  much  the  same 
as  those  of  ordinary  lime,  but,  of  course,  not  so 
strong. — B.  C.  R. 

3048.  — Garden  and  poultry -run. — 

Regarded  in  the  light  of  forming  a thick 
I and  durable  fence  there  is  nothing  better  for 

' your  purpose  than  the  Myrobella  Plum,  but  I 

I cannot  say  that  it  will  be  a source  of  profit.  As 
! a fence-plant,  for  such  a purpose  it  is  unsur- 
1 passed,  as  it  grows  quickly,  and  when  properly 
; managed  forms  an  impenetrable  hedge.  A valu- 
I able  feature  in  this  Plum  is  that  it  is  so  hardy  that 
1 it  will  thrive  in  any  kind  of  soil. — J.  C.  C. 


THB  KITOHBN  QABDBN. 

SEASONABLE  NOTES  FOR  THE  KITCHEN 
GARDEN. 

The  long  protracted  frost  having  at  last  given 
place  to  more  genial  weather,  a press  of  work 
now  comes  on  hand,  as  beyond  wheeling  manure 
in  readiness  for  digging  in  little  has  been  done  for 
the  past  two  months.  The  first  work  will  be  to 
get  the  soil  dug  in  readiness  for  cropping,  and 
in  this  locality  there  is  no  lack  of  soil  ready  for 
digging,  as  the  green  crops  that  should  liavo 
supplied  the  spring  are  rotting  on  the  land,  and 
the  sooner  they  are  dug  in  with  the  manure  the 
better,  as  they  are  by  no  means  pleasant  to  look 
at,  and  when  the  sun  shines  they  give  out  a 
most  offensive  odour.  When  there  is  any  soil 
that  was  dug  up  before  the  frost  set  in  utilise  it 
for  the  first  crops,  as  it  will  now  be  in  nice 
mellow  condition.  The  crops  needing  immediate 
attention  are — 

Broad  Beans,  that  should  be  sown  as  soon 
as  possible  in  drills  about  2 feet  apart.  Beck’s 
Green  Gem  is  a good  dwarf  sort  that  branches 
freely  close  to  the  soil,  and  is  very  prolific.  The 
several  varieties  of  Longpod  are  all  good,  and 


for  a late  supply  the  Broad  Windsor  is  the  one 
that  finds  most  favour. 

Peas  are  one  of  the  most  important  crops  of 
the  year.  They  delight  in  rather  rich,  deeply 
cultivated  soil.  The  distance  between  the  drills 
is  regulated  by  the  height  they  attain.  The 
dwarf-growing,  large-podded  sorts  are  the  ones 
likely  to  become  most  popular.  American 
Wonder  and  William  Hurst  are  about  the  best 
of  this  section,  and  there  is  an  endless  variety 
in  taller-growing  sorts. 

Potatoes  for  the  earliest  crop  should  be 
sprouted  in  boxes,  placing  them  in  a light  warm 
house  or  frame  and  keeping  them  damp.  They 
will  make  more  progress  than  if  planted  in  the 
soil  until  it  has  time  to  get  warmer  than  it  is  at 
present.  Sharpe’s  Victor  is  one  of  the  best 
sorts  I know  of  for  early  crops,  either  in  the  open 
or  under  glass,  as  it  makes  very  short  tops,  and 
produces  nice,  even-sized  tubers  of  a beautiful 
shape  in  the  least  time  of  any  sort  and  of  splendid 
quality. 

Radishes  are  one  of  the  crops  that  are  always 
appreciated  if  they  are  got  in  early,  and  they 
will  repay  a little  extra  trouble  ; for  even  where 
there  is  no  glass  to  push  on  a few,  very  much 
can  be  done  by  sowing  in  a warm  corner  and 
covering  with  litter  when  cold,  cutting  winds 
and  storms  prevail.  W ood’s  Early  Frame  and  the 
French  Breakfast  are  the  kinds  for  the  earliest 


sowings.  Be  careful  not  to  sow  too  thickly,  or 
they  take  much  longer  to  develop  roots  and 
run  all  to  top  growth. 

Lettuces  have  suffered  terribly  by  the  frosts  ; 
in  fact,  many  gardens  are  completely  cleared, 
the  only  resource  being  to  sow  at  once  in  boxes 
under  glass,  and  push  on  the  plants  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  for  even  the  small  half-grown  ones 
will  be  welcome  for  use,  as  there  will  be  very 
little  in  the  way  of  salad  for  some  time  to  come. 

Mint-roots  ought  to  be  lifted  and  placed  on 
a little  bottom  heat  for  supplying  Green  Mint 
at  Easter,  when  there  is  always  a great  demand 
for  it. 

Herb-beds  of  all  kinds  should  now  be  re- 
planted. Such  herbs  as  Common  and  Lemon 
Thyme,  if  parted  now  and  planted  in  clumps  a 
little  deeper  than  they  were  before,  will  soon 
strike  root  and  grow  away  much  more  freely 
than  if  left  in  the  hard,  unbroken  soil.  A good 
sowing  of  Parsley  should  also  be  made  at  once. 

Hot-beds  should  be  made  up  at  once,  as  many 
seeds  can  be  sown  and  forwarded  in  the  genial 
atmosphere  of  a warm  dung  frame  ; and  Cucum- 
bers, Tomatoes,  and  other  plants  can  be  grown 
on  fit  for  planting  out  in  a one  or  two-light 
frame,  enough  to  stock  a large  garden.  Stable- 
litter,  trodden  in  very  firmly,  is  the  best  material 
for  the  purpose  ; and  after  the 
whole  mass  has  got  warm  put 
on  a covering  of  sawdust.  Cocoa- 
nut-fibre,  or  ashes  to  plunge  the 
pots  in  and  keep  down  the 
steam.  If  there  is  any  space 
left  vacant  it  can  be  utilised  for 
striking  cuttings,  as  under  no 
other  conditions  do  soft-wooded 
plants  root  so  quickly  as  in 
one  of  the  old- fashioned  manure- 
heated  Cucumber  frames. 

J.  G.,  Hunts. 


3015.  — Frosted  Pota- 
toes.-— Where  is  the  use  of  be- 
ginning with  a bad  set,  par- 
ticularly a bad  Potato  set? 
Throw  the  frozen  Potatoes  to 
the  pigs  and  start  with  the 
soundest  and  best  procurable 
seed,  and  of  a sort  suitable  to 
the  land.  I am  rather  a rough 
gardener,  but  always  have 
plenty  of  stuff  off  my  garden, 
and  as  nothing  succeeds  like 
success,  perhaps  my  experience 
may  be  useful  to  “ An  Anxious 
Enquirer.”  In  the  matter  of 
Potatoes,  which  are  best  grown 
on  fairly  light  land,  do  not 
manure  the  ground  at  setting- 
time, but  preferably  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  ridge  the  land  for  the 
frost  and  air  to  mellow.  Put  the 
seed  to  sprout  in  boxes  placed 
out  of  the  reach  of  frost,  and 
plant  in  the  spring,  timing  the 
setting  so  that  the  growth  will  not 
appear  above  ground  before  all 
danger  of  spring  frost  is  over.  In  this  part  of 
the  country  (Midlands)  about  the  first  week  in 
April  is  soon  enough.  Keep  clean,  hoe  up  care- 
fully, and  trust  to  fortune.  If  you  want  big 
Potatoes  grow  one  haulm  to  a set,  but  if  you  want 
medium-sized  ones  let  three  sprouts  remain. 
Plant  whole  Potatoes  of  a fair  size  in  rows  about 
27  inches  apart  and  10  inches  from  set  to  set. 
A little  lime  dusted  on  at  the  planting-time 
annoys  the  worms,  and,  I think,  improves  the 
flavour  of  the  Potatoes. — W.  W.,  Belpe}'. 

3056.— Growing  Potatoes.— It  is  rather 
curious  that  the  yield  of  “ S.  M.  L.’s  ” Potatoes 
falls  off  annually,  while  the  growth,  &c.,  re- 
main satisfactory.  If  the  ground  were  heavier, 
I should  advise  the  use  of  stable  or  farmyard 
manure  to  be  discontinued  altogether  ; but  as 
it  is  light  a little  ought  to  be  employed  annually, 
if  only  with  the  object  of  retaining  moisture. 
Possibly,  however,  it  is  over-manured  already, 
and  has  become,  to  some  extent,  sour  or  “sick  ” 
of  this  particular  crop.  The  kinds  you  grow 
are  excellent  ones,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  a change 
in  this  direction  would  be  productive  of  any 
benefit.  I should  advise  “ S.  M.  L.”  to  try  a 
course  of  correctives  and  chemical  manures,  for 
a year  or  two,  at  any  rate.  Try  the  following 
on  part  of  the  ground,  if  'not  the  whole  : First 
of  all,  give  a good  dressing  of  lime  at  once 
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letting  it  lie  on  the  ground  until  wanted  to  pre- 
pare for  planting;  then  dig  or  fork  it  in.  Before 
planting,  apply  coininon  salt  at  the  rate  of 
r>  ewt.  per  acre,  and  kainit  2 cwt.  ; then,  when 
planting,  sprinkle  superphosphate  in  the  drills  at 
the  rate  of  4 cwt.  to  the  acre;  and  if  auy  stable 
manure  is  used,  spread  it  over  the  sets  in  the 
drills.  Now,  when  cutting  up,  sprinkle  sulphate 
of  ammonia  on  each  side  of  the  rows,  just  before 
hoeing,  at  the  rate  of  2 cwt.  per  acre  ; and  if 
you  don’t  get  a good  crop  after  that,  I should 
advise  you  to  give  up  Potatoes  altogether,  and 
grow  something  that  succeeds  and  pays  better. 
— B.  C.  R. 

3022.— The  beat  aspect  for  growing 
Rhubarb. — This  should  be  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun  in  order  to  develop  its  flavour,  and  the 
ground  should  be  deeply  worked  and  freely 
manured  before  planting.  Possibly  “ Rhubarb” 
has  planted  in  poor  soil,  or  has  overpulled  the 
roots,  thereby  weakening  them,  for  continued 
pulling  far  into  the  season  prevents  strength 
being  gained  for  a good  supply  the  following 
year.  No  stems  should  be  pulled  the  first  sea- 
son. The  south  aspect  is  correct. — C.  Leal. 
3043.  — Tomatoes,  etc.,  for  profit. 

— Tomatoes  of  the  Perfection  type  un- 
doubtedly sell  more  readily  now  than  any 
others,  and  realise  the  best  prices,  while  this  is 
also  a very  productive  variety  when  well  grown. 
Prelude  andConference  are  tremendous  croppers, 
and  set  better  in  the  winter  or  in  dull,  cold 
weather  than  the  above  ; but  then  the  fruit, 
though  of  fine  quality,  is  rather  too  small  to 
suit  the  popular  taste.  Tomatoes  succeed  best 
in  a light,  roomy  structure,  span  roof  preferred, 
and  this  should  be  placed  in  an  open  and  sunny 
position.  A suitable  house,  12  feet  wide,  and 
( feet  or  8 feet  to  ridge,  ought  to  be  constructed 
for  from  ill  to  ill  10s.  per  foot  run,  including 
heating  apparatus ; or  rather  less,  if  “Amateur  ” 
could  do  most  of  the  work  himself,  and  had 
only  materials  to  pay  for.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Reigate  is,  I should  say,  very  suitable  for 
Tomato  culture,  being,  for  the  most  part,  high, 
dry,  and  warm.  Any  or  all  kinds  of  hardy 
fruits  may  be  grown  in  the  open  air  and  under 
glass — Vines,  Peaches,  Melons,  forced  Straw- 
berries, &e. — B.  C.  R. 

3112.— Vegetable  cropping.— Plant  the 
20  yards  by  6 yards  with  Lettuces,  Radishes, 
IMustarda  nd  Cress,  Horn  Carrots,  Early  Potatoes, 
a few  Cabbages  for  first  cutting,  Caulitiowers, 
when  plants  can  be  raised  and  hardened,  and  a 
few  rows  of  a dwarf  early  Pea,  and  leave  spacefor 
two  or  three  rows  of  French  Beans  to  be  planted 
the  middle  of  April.  The  30  yards  by  12  yards, 
south  border,  will  come  in  for  successional  crops 
of  Potatoes,  Peas,  Beans,  Carrots,  a few  Onions, 
Spinach,  Cauliflower,  Beet,  and  a Vegetable 
Marrow  plant  or  two,  with  Parsley,  Lettuce, 
and  a row  or  two  of  Celery  later  on.  The  50 
yards  by  y yards,  slightly  shaded  by  trees,  would 
be  useful  for  all  kinds  of  Greens,  Celery,  Tur- 
nips, Leeks,  Rhubarb,  and  Jerusalem  Artichoke, 
with  a row  or  two  of  late  Peas  and  Scarlet 
Runners.  The  quantities  of  each  must  be  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  family,  as  the 
requirements  vary  in  different  establishments. 
— E.  H. 

3080.— Tomatoes  for  outdoor  plant- 

— The  two  best  open-air  Tomatoes  with  me 
last  year  were  a good  strain  of  the  Old  Red  and 
Sutton’s  Perfection.  Thelast-named  wasentirely 
free  from  disease,  but  the  fruits  were  later  in 
ripening  than  the  Old  Red  ; but  all  the  fruits 
did  ultimately  ripen  up  well,  mainly  owing 
to  the  beautiful  sunny  weather  in  September. 
The  latest  fruits  were  finished  off  under  glass.  If 
one  could  feel  sure  about  the  weather,  or  if  one 
had  a warm,  sunny  spot,  the  Perfection  would, 

I think,  pay  best,  as  its  robust  constitutioii 
enables  it  to  resist  disease  better  than  most 
other  varieties,  though  I shall  not  trust  to  it 
outdoor  work.  I shall  plant 
2,000  of  It  outside  this  year,  taking  the  Old 
Reds  as  a companion  for  it.  The  situation  is 
an  open  one,  exposed  to  all  the  sunshine  that 
comes,  and,  what  is  of  almost  equal  importance, 
will  have  a free  circulation  of  air. E.  H. 

Prelude,  Ham  Green  Favourite,  the 
Large  Red,  and  Sutton’s  Earliest  of  All  are  the 
beat  Tomatoes  for  open-air  planting.  A friend 
of  mine  had  a heavy  crop  on  the  two  first  and 
last  of  the  above  last  year,  and  not  a trace  of 
disease,  in  spite  of  the  atrocious  weather. 


Though  the  fruit  of  Prelude  is  small,  it  is  of 
first-class  quality  and  produced  iu  extraordinary 
abundance.  Another  hardy  and  productive 
variety  for  out-of-door  work  is  Sutton’s  Golden 
Nugget,  a very  hardy  and  prolific  Tomato,  with 
small,  round  fruit  of  a golden  colour  and  capital 
flavour. — B.  C.  R. 

3081.— Making  up  a Mushroom  bed. 

— A Mushroom-bed  with  no  heat  in  it  is  quite 
usele.ss.  The  manure  could  not  have  been  fresh, 
or  there  would  have  been  heat  enough.  Get 
the  manure  fresh  from  the  stable,  if  possible. 
At  any  rate,  get  it  before  all  the  strength  has 
been  washed  out  of  it.  I rather  think  the  best 
course  for  a novice  to  pursue  will  be  to  shake 
out  the  longest  of  the  litter,  and  to  every 
4 bushels  of  manure  add  1 bushel  of  fresh  soil, 
not  too  wet  (any  other  measure  will  do,  so  long 
as  the  proportion  is  one  of  soil  to  four  of 
manure  ; if  the  latter  is  not  quite  fresh  the  pro- 
portion may  be  one  in  five.  Mix  the  two  to- 
gether by  turning  them  over  two  or  three  times. 
Leave  iu  a lieap  till  the  heat  rises,  then  make 
up  the  bed,  beating  or  treading  it  quite  firm. 
Spawn  as  soon  as  the  heat  rises  to  85  degs. , as 
it  is  not  likely  to  get  too  hot.  Treated  iu  this 
way  the  preliminary  fermenting  is  done  away 
with.  The  fresh  soil  will  absorb  the  ipoiature 
that  may  be  in  excess  and  prevent  over-heating. 
— E.  H. 

In  winter  the  difficulty  is  to  obtain  the 

manure  dry  enough,  unless,  indeed,  there  is  a 
dry  open  shed  on  the  place,  where  the  wind  can 
blow  freely  through  it.  Indeed,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  some  covered  place,  and  to  spread  out 
the  horse- droppings  from  the  stables  to  a depth 
of  six  or  nine  inches,  turning  them  over  daily 
iu  order  that  the  mass  may  dry  somewhat  in  a 
week  or  ten  days.  I add  a barrow-load  of  dry 
loam  to  five  barrow-loads  of  manure  ; when  the 
material  is  supposed  to  be  dry  enough  I throw 
it  up  into  a heap,  and  it  will  heat  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  As  soon  as  it  is  well  heated  turn  it 
over,  this  turning  over  may  be  done  daily  for 
four  or  five  days,  and  it  will  be  ready  to  make 
up  into  a bed.  The  bed  should  be  a foot  deep, 
and  the  material  must  be  made  firm.  It  may 
heat  more  than  it  ought  to  do,  but  when  it  falls 
to  about  90  degs.  it  may  be  spawned,  inserting 
the  spawn  two  or  three  inches  into  the  bed° 
cover  up  with  two  inches  or  so  of  loam,  and  the 
operation  is  complete. — J.  D.  E. 

3075.— Growing  Radishes.— To  have 
good  crisp  Radishes  the  soil  must  be  rich,  and 
in  dry  weather  water  must  be  given  freely,  as 
quick  growth  is  essential  to  good  quality.  Do 
not  sow  tile  seeds  too  thickly,  and  commence 
drawing  as  soon  as  the  largest  are  fit  for  use. 
This  will  give  room  for  the  later  plants  to  grow! 
It  is  just  possible  the  seeds  were  of  an  inferior 
strain.  The  best  seed-growers  take  a good  deal 
of  pains  in  selecting  the  plants  for  seed  purposes. 
— E.  H. 

There  is  not  any  secret  in  growing  Radishes.  If 

the  plants  are  all  leaf,  and  the  roots  wiry,  it  is  because  the 
seeds  have  been  sown  too  thickly.  The  seeds  must  be 
sown  thinly  ; it  is  when  the  leaves  are  crowded  too  closely 
together  that  bulbs  do  not  form.— J.  D.  E. 

3084.— Growing  Parsley  and  Carrots. 

—Dress  the  land  now  with  lime,  soot,  and  salt. 
The  lime  and  soot  may  be  mixed  together  in  a 
heap  for  a week  before  using  it,  but  the  salt  had 
better  be  applied  by  itself  at  the  rate  of  a pound 
to  the  square  yard.  Sow  the  seeds  in  drills,  and 
cover  them  with  the  charred  refuse  from  the 
clearing  up  of  the  rubbish-heap.  Wood-ashes 
are  excellent  for  mixing  with  the  compost  for 
Civering  Parsley  and  Carrots  for  difficult  situa- 
tions.— E.  H. 

3056.— Mushroom-shed. —In  reply  to 

“H.  R.,”  I shall  have  beds  all  round,  sunk  a 
little  in  the  front,  and  a clear  space  of  3 feet 
between  the  upper  and  lower  beds.  I have  had 
sheds  where  there  were  three  beds,  one  above 
the  other,  and  the  Mushrooms  did  very  well ; 
but  then  I had  plenty  of  labour.  For  the 
same  reason  I shall  not  have  beds  in  the  centre 
with  a path  round,  as  it  is  so  awkward  getting 
a wheelbarrow  round  the  corners  ; and  even  if 
the  manure  is  carried  in  and  out  there  is  a t^ood 
deal  of  friction  at  the  corners.  I would  rather 
have  a double-spanned  shed,  the  valley-butter 
being  supported  by  1 4-inch  piers.  There  would 
be  a considerable  saving  in  materials  and  time 
in  the  construction  of  such  sheds,  and  also  in 
their  heating.  I consider  9 inches  of  manure, 
thoroughly  firmed,  is  sufficient,  and  when 


manure  has  been  scarce  I have  made  less  than 
9 inches  serve,  filling  up  the  bottom  with  long 
litter  or  leaves,  or  anything  available  that  fer- 
ments a little.  I find  a little  salt  in  the  water 
useful— say,  about  a dessertspoonful  in  three 
gallons  of  water.  It  is  stimulating,  and  tends 
to  keep  the  beds  moist  longer,  and,  I think, 
acts  as  a check  to  the  production  of  insects.  I 
have  never  fumigated  a Mushroom-house,  but 
I think  if  it  was  troubled  much  with  any  species 
of  winged  insect  I should  try  a dose  of  Tobacco 
— E.  H. 

CULTURE  OF  CAULIFLOWERS  IN 
MARKET  GARDENS. 

In  London,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  overstock 
the  market  with  this  vegetable.  It  has  the 
advantage  over  Broccoli  in  this  particular — viz  , 
that  pickle  merchants  are  always  ready  to  buy 
up  any  quantity  of  Cauliflowers  in  summer, 
whilst  for  this  purpose  scarcely  any  Broccoli 
is  used.  In  May,  before  Peas  and  Beans 
can  be  had  at  reasonable  prices,  good  Cauli- 
flowers realise  good  profits  to  the  grower. 
Early  Cauliflowers  are  usually  grown  under 
hand-lights,  or  are  protected  by  old  baskets  or 
small  boughs  of  evergreen  trees.  To  provide 
plants  for  this  purpose,  a sowing  is  made  on  a 
well-sheltered  piece  of  ground  or  a warm  open 
quarter,  in  beds,  in  the  second  or  third  week  of 
September.  The  young  plants  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  seed-bed  until  the  end  of  October, 
or  even  the  middle  of  November.  Should 
frosty  weather  set  in  whilst  the  plants  are  in 
the  seed-beds,  they  are  protected  by  mats 
supported  on  short  stakes  18  inches  above  the 
ground.  Sometimes  a stout  plank  is  set  on 
edge  along  the  centres  of  the  beds,  and  two 
rows  of  short  stakes  are  put  one  on  either  side  to 
support  it,  and  over  this  are  placed  mats. 
When  the  weather  becomes  too  severe  for  them 
to  be  thus  protected,  and  when  they  require  to 
be  transplanted,  they  are  taken  up  and  planted 
in  frames  or  under  hand-lights.  The  frames 
are  placed  in 

A SHELTERED  SPOT  sloping  to  the  south,  and 
are  filled  to  within  8 or  9 inches  of  the  top  with 
ordinary  soil  firmly  trampled  down  with  the 
feet ; over  this  better  soil  is  sifted  to  a thick- 
ness of  3 or  4 inches,  and  in  this  the  Cauli- 
flowers are  planted  3 inches  or  so  apart.  In 
this  position  they  remain  until  the  February 
following  or  early  part  of  March  without  auy 
further  care  beyond  that  of  closing  the  sashes  to 
exclude  frosts,  cold  winds,  hail,  or  rain,  and 
tilting  them  up  at  front  and  back  during  favour- 
able weather,  and  on  very  fine  days  drawing 
them  off" entirely.  Cold  rains  are  very  injurious 
to  Cauliflowers,  but  a warm  shower  in  February  ' 
benefits  them.  Sometimes  the  plants  grow  so 
strongly  that  their  leaves  touch  or  press  against 
the  sashes ; when  that  happens  the  sashes  are 
tilted  up  at  front  and  back  night  and  day  with 
pieces  of  wood  or  brick,  otherwise  frost  would  . 
injure  such  leaves  as  touch  the  glass.  Dry  ' 
sand,  kept  in  a shed  for  the  purpose,  is  scat- 
tered amongst  the  plants  two  or  three  times 
while  they  are  in  frames,  in  order  to  guard 
against  damp,  and  such  plants  as  show  signs  of 
“ buttoning  ” are  immediately  pulled  out  to 
give  the  others  more  room.  Where  room  is 
limited  and  the  weather  appears  mild,  young 
Cauliflowers  are  often  wintered  in  the  beds 
where  they  are  sown,  or  they  are  pricked  ofl 
into  raised  beds  of  light  soil  not  likely  to  be 
soaked  with  wet  in  winter.  Here  they  are 
sometimes  left  unprotected,  and  at  other  times 
they  are  covered  with  hoops  and  mats.  Con- 
tinued dampness  of  soil  and  atmosphere  is  their 
worst  enemy,  as  it  induces  growth  so  soft  that 
it  cannot  withstand  frost  so  well  as  that  pro- 
duced on  high  and  dry  ground.  Where 
H.and-lights  are  employed,  an  open  field  or 
quarter  is  lined  off  into  squares  measuring  about 
6 feet  each  way.  At  every  intersection  nine 
Cauliflowers  are  planted  in  a sufficiently  small 
space  to  be  conveniently  covered  with  cloches 
or  hand-lights,  which  are  immediately  placed 
over  them,  and  a little  earth  is  drawn  around 
the  case  of  the  lights  so  as  to  shut  up  all  aper- 
tures. The  empty  spaces  between  the  rows  of 
hand-lights  are  planted  with  Coleworts.  In 
spring  these  Coleworts  are  either  thinned  out 
or  entirely  removed  for  market,  and  a crop  of 
Cos  Lettuces  is  planted  in  their  place.  As  soon 
as  the  Cauliflowers  have  become  established  they 
are  allowed  abundance  of  air,  and  otherwise 
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treated  the  same  as  those  grown  in  frames, 
When  the  plants  become  too  thick,  they  are  all 
lifted  from  under  the  hand-lights  and  planted 
in  open  quarters  or  under  other  hand-lights. 
Market  gardeners  generally  begin  to  cut  from 
Cauliflower-plants  raised  in  this  way  pome  time 


Early  London  or  Early  Dutch  Cauliflower. 


in  the  month  of  May,  according  to  the  mildness 
or  otherwise  of  the  season.  The  best  growers 
seldom  make  many  sowings  of  Cauliflowers  ; one 
or  two  in  autumn  and  one  or  two  in  spring 
being  the  usual  number.  The  first  autumn 
sowing,  as  before  stated,  is  made  out-of-doors 
some  time  between  the  last  week  in  August  and 
the  third  week  in  September ; and  the  second 
one,  in  frames,  in  the  last  week  of  September  or 
first  week  in  October.  From  these  two  sowings 
Cauliflowers  are  obtained  from  the  last  week  in 
April  to  the  end  of  June.  The  first  spring 
sowing,  if  the  autumn  one  is  a failure,  is  made 
in  a frame  in  the  last  week  of  February  or  first 
week  of  March,  or  it  may  be  made  in  the  open 
border  any  time  during  the  first  fortnight  of 
March ; from  this  sowing  a crop  is  obtained 
from  the  middle  of  J une  till  August  or  Sep- 
tember. The  third  sowing  is  commonly  made 
in  beds,  in  some  open  quarter,  between  the 
middle  of  April  and  the  first  week  in  May,  in 
order  to  furnish  an  autumn  supply.  Different 
market  gardeners  have  different  times  for  sowing 
Cauliflowers,  but  it  is  well  understood  that 
strong,  grossly-grown  plants  do  not  stand  the 
winter  so  well  as  medium-sized  ones,  and  they 
are  also  more  liable  to  “ button.” 

Moderate-sized  plants  are,  therefore, 
decidedly  the  best,  generally  speaking.  Cauli- 
flowers which  have  been  wintered  in  frames 
or  under  hand-light  are  often  planted  on  ground 
cropped  with  Radishes  before  the  latter  crop  is 
marketable,  and  by  the  time  it  is  so  and  has 
been  cleared  off,  the  Cauliflowers  will  have 
gained  good  strength,  when  the  ground  will  be 
intercropped  with  Lettuces.  In  other  instances, 
fields  are  marked  off  into  beds  5 feet  wide  and 
1-foot  alleys  between  them,  and  these  beds  are 
sown  with  Round-leaved  Spinach.  As  soon  as 
this  is  done,  three  rows  of  Cauliflowers  are 
planted  along  the  beds.  The  Cauliflowers  out- 
grow the  Spinach,  which  by  continual  picking 
for  market  is  kept  in  check  until  it  is  eventually 
exhausted,  leaving  the  Cauliflowers  masters  of 
the  field.  The  autumn  crops  obtained  from 
spring  sowings  are  thinned  out  a little  in  the 
seed-beds,  and,  when  large  enough  for  hand- 
ling, are  planted  where  they  are  to  remain 
permanently.  Should  the  weather  be  dry  at 
planting  time,  a pint  of  water,  or  a little  more, 
is  given  to  each  plant,  and  the  sodden  soil  is 
soon  afterwards  freshened  up  by  the  hoe,  thus, 
in  some  measure,  prevent  ing  evaporation.  Late 
Cauliflowers  are  nearly  always  intercropped 
with  some  other  vegetable,  such  a,s  Lettuces, 
French  Beans,  Celery,  Seakale,  &c.  Some  large 
growers,  however,  depart  from  this  rule,  and 
save  much  labour ; for,  if  intercropping  be 
practised,  people  must  be  employed  to  keep 
down  weeds  by  meaqs  of  the  hoe  ; but  when 
Cauliflowers  alone  occupy  the  ground,  horse- 
hoes  can  be  freely  worked  among  the  rows. 
The  Early  London  (here  figured)  is  the  variety 
used  for  the  firstcrops  by  most  marketgardeners, 
but  some  use  the  Walcheren  for  that  purpose. 
The  Walcheren  is  the  kind  almost  entirely 
grown  for  use  after  June,  because  it  suffers  less 


from  drought  than  any  other  sort,  and  is  less 
liable  to  “ button.  ” This  last-named  kind  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  fine  and  well-known  Autumn 
Giant.  Early  Cauliflowers  are  always  sent  direct 
to  market,  but  those  produced  in  summer  and 
autumn  are  disposed  of  to  a large  extent  to 
pickle  merchants.  S. 


S'RUIT. 

BUD-DROPPING  IN  PEACH-HOUSES. 
The  great  bugbear  with  which  Peach-growers 
have  to  grapple  is  the  dropping  of  the  flower- 
buds  just  when  the  flow  of  the  sap  is  accelerated 
by  the  most  gentle  warmth,  and  so  persistent 
is  this  shedding  of  the  finest  and  most 
promising  forerunners  of  fruit,  that  it  never 
rains  but  it  pours  until  all  the  strongest  shoots 
are  literally  budless,  whilst  in  not  a few 
instances  the  very  weakest  growths  develop  a 
perfect  blossom.  Some  varieties,  all  forcing 
gardeners  know  quite  well,  are  more  subject  to 
this  disorder — I will  not  call  it  disease — than 
others,  but  the  hardiest  are  bound  to  give  way 
where  certain  conditions  under  which  forced 
trees  flourish  are  neglected.  The  old  Noblesse, 
Double  Montague,  Malta,  Belle  Beauce,  and  the 
Early  Mignonne,  the  very  finest  and  best  of 
varieties,  are  terribly  subject  to  bud-dropping, 
and  to  such  an  extent  do  they  fall  that  I have 
known  trees  of  the  first  year  after  year  but 
moderately  cropped,  although  every  flower 
which  opened  carried  its  fruit  to  maturity.  But 
why  do  trees  under  glass  cast  their  buds  when 
the  same  varieties  against  open  walls  set  a 
profusion  of  fruit,  and  often  require  much 
thinning?  Well,  the  cause  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  no  doubt,  is  a falling-otf  in  the 

SuPELY  OF  WATER,  notwhen  the  sap  is  rising, 
for  the  mischief  may  have  been  done  months 
before,  but  immediately  after  the  leaves  have 
been  shed,  and  under  the  mistaken  idea  of 
hardening  and  ripening  the  buds  the  roots  have 
been  allowed  to  become  dry.  The  only  remedy 
in  this  case  lies  in  prevention,  if  I may  use  the 
term,  and  prevention  consists  in  giving  the 
roots  a sound,  solid,  calcareous  loam,  resting 
on  ample  drainage,  which  cannot  become  water- 
logged when  copious  supplies  are  given  through- 
out the  autumn,  I have  often  stated  that  the 
culture  of  the  succeeding  crop  commences 
immediately  after  the  foliage  of  the  passing 
season  is  ripe,  and  those  who  allow  their  borders 
to  become  only  partially  dry  may  know  what  to 
expect  in  the  spring.  Other  causes,  no  doubt, 
are  at  work,  such,  for  instance,  as  overcropping, 
the  premature  loss  of  foliage  by  insects,  and  the 
injudicious  use  of  insecticides,  especially  of  rank 
soft-soap  at  the  time  of  cleansing;  but  these, 
like  the  preceding,  are  disorders  which  may  be 
prevented  by  eareful  thinning,  by  a free  use  of 
the  garden  engine,  and  by  erring  on  the  side  of 
weakness  when  mixing  up  poisonous  com- 
pounds. Again,  there  prevails  an  opinion  that 
unripe  wood  is  most  given  to  bud-casting. 

Overcrowded  wood,  from  which  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  light,  and  fresh  air  are  excluded,  may 
resent  this  bad  treatment  ; but  whoever  heard 
of  a well-managed  tree  in  an  early,  a midseason, 
or  even  in  a late  house  going  to  rest  in  an  un- 
ripened state  when  trees  on  open  walls  hold 
their  smaller  buds  and  gradually  swell  them  into 
perfect  flowers  ? The  best  answer  to  this  asser- 
tion is  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  earliest 
forced  trees  are  most  subject  to  the  disorder, 
and  the  cause,  in  my  opinion,  may  be  set  down 
to  too  much  mistaken  kindness.  Take,  for  in- 
tance,  a tree  whose  fruit  is  ripe  at  midsummer  ; 
its  flower-buds  will  be  as  forward  as  others  on 
walls  which  do  not  ripen  their  fruit  before  Sep- 
tember. The  forced  tree  is  syringed  daily,  and 
partially  or  entirely  shut  up  in  the  evening  for 
two  or  three  weeks  to  “fetch  up”  the  buds; 
but  really  and  truly  this  is  the  very  treatment 
which  fetches  them  off,  for  they  get  too  forward, 
become  overripe,  and  although  freely  ventilated 
later  on,  the  autumn  proving  fine  and  mild, 
aided  by  flushes  of  water  orrainafterthe  drought 
they  make  a push,  and  the  owner  prides  himself 
on  having  his  trees  in  splendid  condition.  By 
degrees  the  early  winter  frosts  and  general 

Cooling  of  the  soil  check  the  flow  of  sap, 
the  supply  is  cut  off,  and  although  the  buds  still 
hang  their  doom  is  cast,  for  they  have  been 
pushed  to  a stage  which  they  should  not  have 
reached  until  after  the  house  was  again  closed 


for  forcing.  If  anyone  doubts  this,  let  him  ex- 
amine one  of  his  own  trees  which  has  cast  its 
best  buds,  and  he  will  find  all  the  strongest  and 
best  shoots  nearly  budless,  save,  perhaps,  a few 
of  the  most  backward  near  the  points,  whilst 
the  very  weak  shoots  are  all  he  has  left  to  de- 
pend upon.  The  disorder  in  this  by  no  means 
uncommon  case  is  clearly  due  to  over-ripening, 
as  so  frequently  happens  in  hot,  dry  seasons, 
the  remedy,  as  I have  just  observed,  rests  in 
prevention — first,  by  continuing  the  copious 
supplies  of  water,  and  second,  by  running  down 
the  roof  lights  to  their  fullest  extent,  or  taking 
them  off  altogether  on  the  very  day  the  last 
Peach  was  gathered,  and  keeping  them  off  until 
the  end  of  October.  F. 


FRUIT-TREES  FOR  HIGH  WALLS. 
The  value  of  what  is  known  as  the  upright 
system  of  training  fruit-trees  is  not  sufficiently 
known.  Wall-culture  is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  finest  fruit  in  many  northern 
and  temperate  climes.  We  seem  to  have  long 
recognised  this  fact,  but  not  to  a sufficient 
extent,  and  the  progress  with  wall-fruit  cultiva- 
tion is  very  slow.  Not  in  one  garden  out  of  ten 
is  sufficient  attention  paid  to  it,  while  it  is  most 
rare  to  find  the  walls  of  gardens  in  which  con- 
siderable pains  are  taken  with  the  fruit-trees 
covered  as  they  ought  to  be.  We  will  assume 
that  the  cultivator  is  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
importance  of  walls  in  the  production  of  the 
very  finest  fruit,  and  that  he  has  selected  the 
varieties  really  worthy  of  culture  in  this  way. 
After  these  there  is  a third  condition  of  success 
indispensable  to  perfect  wall-culture,  the  absence 
of  which  leaves  half  our  wall-surface  bare,  and 
robs  us  of  quantities  of  the  finest  fruit.  This  is 
the  true  mode  of  covering  walls  quickly  and 
well — the  erect  training.  The 

Wrong  and  the  tedious,  and  therefore  the 
profitless  mode,  is  the  large  fan  or  horizontal 
tree,  which  takes  a dozen  years  to  form  well 
even  in  good  hands,  and  perhaps  by  the  time  it 


is  formed  some  new  varieties  will  have  come  to 
light,  and  the  judicious  cultivator  will  be 
anxious  to  clear  away  the  results  of  so  many 
years’  work.  There  is  no  need  to  spend  even 
one-third  of  this  time  in  the  covering  of  even 
the  highest  garden  walls  with  forms  of  trees  as 
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fruitful,  as  agreeable  to  the  eye,  as  any  of  the 
old  large  forms,  and  much  more  easily  made. 
Tlie  simplest  and  best  form  for  every  kind  of 
wall  fruit  is  the  erect  one  (figured  on  p.  709),  with 
from  one  to  four  or  five  branches  ascending  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  In  this  way 
a good  cultivator,  by  selecting  healthy  and 
vigorous  plants  to  begin  with,  may  furnish  a 
wall  10  feet  high  in  two  years  from  the  time  of 
planting.  To  do  so,  he  would  not,  of  course, 
follow  the  common  practice  of  cutting  hard  back 
the  shoots  ; if  he  thought  they  would  not  break 
regularly,  he  would  bend  them  down  to  induce 
them  to  do  so.  With  good  young  trees,  three 
years  are  the  most  that  should  be  required  by 
any  gardener  to  cover  the  wall  by  this  system. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  applicable 
only  to  the  Pear ; it  is  equally  so  to  every  other 
kind  of  fruit-tree  worthy  of  a place  against  a 
wall.  In  the  case  of  the  Peach  a still  smaller 
form  is,  we  are  quite  certain,  desirable.  A 
Peach-tree  with  two  branches  like  a capital  U 
may'  seem  awkward  to  persons  only  accustomed 
to  the  fan  mode  of  training  ; but  we  have  seen 
many  walls  perfectly  covered  by  it  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  it  is  far  better  suited  to  our  climate 
than  a larger  form.  Trees  trained  in  these 
particular  forms  are  not  required  to  begin  with  ; 
we  have  simply  to  take,  in  the  case  of  the  Pear 
or  the  Apple,  a young  nursery  tree,  with  its  five 
branches  or  so,  and  train  four  or  five  of  them, 
as  may  be  required,  in  a vertical  manner  against 
a wall,  and  at  equal  distances.  The 
Gexeral  adoption  of  this  system  would  soon 
fill  our  fruit-rooms,  and  cover  our  half-naked 
walls.  It  would  prove  of  the  greatest  possible 
advantage  to  gardeners  generally,  in  enabling 
them  to  rapidly  cover  the  many  bare  walls  one 
sees  ; and  if  a desirable  system  for  ordinary 
garden  walls,  it  is  much  more  so  for  the  walls  of 
stables,  houses,  &c.,  which  it  takes  years  to 
furnish  by  the  common  plan.  The  only  case 
where  it  is  not  so  suitable  as  a spreading  mode 
is  on  very  low  walls  and  trellises.  Examples 
of  walls  so  covered  are  not  unfrequent  in  France 
and  Belgium,  and  we  have  seen  a very  good 
example  of  growing  the  Apple  thus  in  the 
garden  at  Ashridge  Park,  where  a portion  of 
the  walls  were  covered  in  two  years  with 
choice  dessert  Apple-trees.  At  Chiswick  similar 
methods  of  training  have  been  carried  out  with 
the  best  results.  B. 


CULTIVATION  OF  MELONS. 

Now  that  the  time  for  sowing  Melons  has  again 
arrived,  and  growers  have  made  their  selection 
of  varieties,  a 3-inch  pot,  well  drained  and 
three-quarters  filled  with  a compost  of  decom- 
posed tuif,  mixed  with  a small  proportion  of 
leaf-mould,  will  be  found  very  suitable  on  which 
to  sow  the  seeds.  I place  three  seeds  in  each 
pot  (near  the  side),  covering  them  with  a quarter 
of  an  inch  of  the  above  materials,  finely  sifted, 
and  plunging  in  a bottom  heat  of  80  degs.  An 
atmospheric  temperature  of  70  degs.  is  given, 
and  the  pots  are  kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible 
in  order  to  secure  sturdy  plants.  Just  as  the 
young  plants  show  the  natural  leaf  is  the  time 
for  potting  them  off  singly;  but  the  kind  of 
fruit  desired  will  influence  the  cultivator  in  the 
treatment  he  gives  them  now  and  during  their 
future  period  of  growth,  as  that  grown  for  the 
exhibition  table  must  be  managed  difierently 
from  that  which  is  to  be  placed  on  the  table  of 
our  employers. 

Melons  for  the  t.vble. — In  the  first  place, 
I will  deal  with  those  intended  for  the  table, 
because  handsome,  well-grown  examples  are 
what  I like  to  obtain  for  the  dessert.  The 
young  plants  may  now  be  potted  up  to  the  coty- 
ledons in  the  same  sized  pots  as  those  in  which 
they  have  been  raised,  and  the  same  compost 
used,  with  the  addition  of  a little  well-decom- 
posed manure,  and  the  soil  kept  rather  loose. 
The  plants  may  then  be  returned  to  the  hot- 
bed, and  water  given  sparingly  until  the  roots 
have  occupied  the  new  soil.  At  this  stage  the 
pots  should  be  raised  to  the  top  of  the  plunging 
material  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  final 
shift  into  the  bed  or  pots  in  which  they  are  to 
be  fruited.  By  this  time  the  bed  in  the  Melon 
house  will  be  in  readiness  for  them  by  having 
been  filled  with  fermenting  material,  which  is 
very  much  better  than  the  dry  heat  from  hot- 
water  pipes.  On  this  hot-bed  place  a layer  of 
Imf,  Grass  side  downwards,  and  on  it  raise 
mounds  2^  feet  apart,  and  close  to  the  front 


wall,  of  a compost  consisting  of  four-fifths  of 
good  fibrous  yellow  loam  and  one-fifth  well- 
decomposed  manure,  with  a sprinkling  of  wood- 
ashes  and  lime  rubbish.  The  plants  may  now 
be  removed  from  the  pots,  and  one  placed  in 
the  centre  of  each  mound,  the  soil  made  firm 
and  well  watered.  A stake  to  each  plant  will 
be  necessary  if  the  trellis  is  any  distance  from 
the  soil. 

By  maintaining  a saturated  atmosphere 
during  sunny  weather,  but  on  no  account  syring- 
ing the  plants,  they  will  make  rapid  progress, 
which  will  occasion  the  repeated  tying  of  the 
leading  shoots  until  they  are  within  a foot  of 
the  top  of  the  trellis,  at  which  point  they  may 
be  stopped.  Pinch  all  lateral  growths  half-way 
up  the  stem  at  the  first  leaf,  and  train  the 
unpinched  laterals  and  the  sub-laterals  in  a 
horizontal  position.  By  this  mode  of  treatment 
a good  show  of  female  flowers  will  be  ensured 
at  both  top  and  bottom  of  the  plant  at  the 
same  time,  and  when  these  flowers  have  made 
their  appearance,  stop  all  growths  at  the  first 
leaf  beyond  them.  When  this  is  done,  and  the 
bed  is  in  a moderately  dry  condition,  a good 
“set  ” may  be  expected,  if  a number  of  flowers 
be  impregnated  on  the  same  day  between  10  or 
11  a.m.  (I  mention  10  or  11  a.m.,  as,  even  if 
dull,  the  temperature  will  then  be  rising,  and 
the  flowers,  consequently,  drier. ) As  soon  as  a 
good  “set”  has  been  secured,  top-dress  the 
bed  with  the  same  materials  as  those  in 
which  the  plants  are  growing,  with  this 
exception,  that  a larger  quantity  must  be 
added — one  of  manure  to  three  of  the  other 
constituents  — and  give  it  a thoroughly  good 
watering.  Once  the  roots  have  occupied  the 
top-dressing,  the  plants  may,  with  advantage, 
be  watered  with  liquid-manure  as  they  require 
it  until  the  fruits  show  signs  of  ripening  ; then 
all  water  should  be  used  carefully  in  the  house 
or  applied  to  the  roots,  as  a stagnant  atmosphere 
charged  with  moisture  or  a wet  bed  at  this  period 
means  cracked  Melons.  It  will  be  easily  ascer- 
tained whether  the  fruits  are  ripe  or  not  by  their 
smell.  Well-grown  plants  will  carry  lb.  of 
fruit  to  the  foot-i’un  of  stem.  Ventilation  during 
the  early  months  of  the  year  must  be  carefully 
attended  to,  as  the  hot  bursts  of  sunshine  are 
often  accompanied  with  dry,  cold,  cutting  winds, 
which  are  injurious  to  tender  giants,  robbing 
them  of  their  moisture  and  paralysing  them  to 
such  a degree  that  after  results  are  very  much 
sliort  of  what  they  otherwise  would  have  been. 
When  these  cold  winds  prevail,  it  is  better  to 
sprinkle  the  bed  and  paths  with  water  in  order 
to  keep  the  atmosphere  moist,  and  to  allow  the 
temperature  to  rise  to  95  degs.  than  to  admit 
them,  but  as  a change  of  air  is  beneficial  to  all 
plants,  the  apex  ventilators  in  favourable 
weather  should  be  employed  to  accomplish  this 
end. 

Melons  for  show. — As  small  Melons,  like 
small  Grapes  and  Strawberries,  are  sweeter  than 
those  exhibiting  more  marked  skill  in  production, 
my  object  will  be  to  deal  with  the  means  to  be 
employed  in  order  to  secure  a crop  of  small 
fruit,  which  usually  finds  favour  at  the  exhibi- 
tion. In  potting  off  the  seedlings,  no  manure 
should  be  used  in  the  compost,  but  a small  quan- 
tity of  wood  ashes  may  be  added  to  the  same 
kind  of  soil  as  that  in  which  they  have  been 
raised.  This  mixture  will  be  found  an  excellent 
medium  for  their  roots  until  the  plants  are  ready 
to  be  planted  out.  The  above  ingredients,  aug- 
mented with  a dash  of  lime  rubbish,  will  serve 
as  a good  bed  in  which  to  grow  them  in  their 
fruiting  quarters.  Five  feet  apart  is  a good 
distance  to  plant  the  Melons,  and  when  they 
have  established  themselves  in  the  soil  pinch  the 
leading  shoot  and  adopt  the  fan  mode  of  training 
with  the  four  or  five  growths,  which  result  from 
the  stopping,  and  again  pinch  these  growths 
when  within  a foot  of  their  allotted  space  ; also 
all  sub-laterals  at  the  leaf  beyond  the  female 
flower,  thereby  securing  a large  number  of  the 
latter  all  over  the  plant  about  the  same  time, 
and  rendering  the  setting  of  the  required  quan- 
tity a simple  matter,  A fruit  to  every  18  inches 
square  will  be  sufficient  to  leave  on  the  plant. 
All  subsequent  treatment  must  be  similar  to  that 
recommended  for  the  production  of  Melons  for 
home  use.  Should  these  small  fruits  be  required 
for  home  consumption,  four  will  constitute  a 
dish,  and  although  lacking  the  appearance  of 
large  examples,  tliey  may  still  prove  agreeable 
to  the  palate.  J. 


3026.— Best  Apples  and  Pears  for 
standards. — If  “G.  T.”  will  try  the  varieties 
of  Apples  and  Pears  I have  mentioned  I do  not 
think  he  will  do  better.  I have  named  twelve 
varieties  of  Apples — six  dessert  and  six  kitchen 
— but  should  “ G.  T.”  be  unable  to  find  room 
for  the  quantity  named,  let  him  try  for  dessert : 
Gladstone,  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  and  King  of 
the  Pippins ; and  for  kitchen  purposes  : Echlin- 
ville  Seedling,  Lord  Derby,  or  Warner’s  King, 
and  Wellington.  , I would  advise  “ G.  T.” 
strongly  to  try  Lane’s  Prince  Albert  as  a 
pyramid.  It  is  a splendid  Apple,  and  keeps 
well  until  April.  I consider  Souvenir  du 
Congrfes,  Madame  Treyve,  and  Doyenn6  du 
Comice  to  be  the  pick  of  the  dessert  Pears. 
Rivers’  Fertility,  though  a prodigous  cropper, 
is  somewhat  gritty,  and  will  only  keep  for  a few 
days.  Catillac  and  Bellissime  d’Hiver  are  the 
best  stewing  Pears  ; but  I would  advise  “ G.  T.” 
to  try  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain  ; it  is  a grand  Pear, 
and  I have  grown  specimens  of  it  this  season 
weighing  31  ounces  each.  Dessert  Apples  : 
Gladstone,  Worcester  Pearmaiu,  Yellow  In- 
gestrie,  Gox’s  Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Claygate  Pearmain.  Kitchen  Apples  : 
Echlinville,  Grenadier,  Lord  Derby,  Warner’s 
King  or  Golden  Noble,  Cox’s  Pomona,  Welling- 
ton. Dessert  Pears  : Doyenn4  d’Et6,  Souvenir 
du  Congrfes  or  Bon  Chretien  (Williams),  Rivers’ 
Fertility,  Madame  Treyve,  Doyenn6  du  Comice, 
Glou  Morceau.  Stewing  Pears ; Catillac,  Bel- 
lissime d’Hiver,  Uvedale’s  St.  Germain.  — 
E.  H.  C. 

3095.— Apple-tree  not  fruiting.— This 

seems  to  be  a case  of  overpruning.  A W arner’s 
King  Apple-tree  should  have  begun  to  bear  the 
second  year  after  it  was  planted,  and  ought  to 
have  borne  fruit  yearly  afterwards.  Being  ex- 
posed to  the  north  would  not  matter  if  it  is 
open  to  the  south  and  west;  of  course,  if  being 
“ exposed  to  the  north  ” means  shaded  from  the 
south  and  west,  and  it  might  not  get  enough 
sun.  If  the  tree  is  not  yet  pruned,  thin  out  the 
young  wood  a little,  and  the  shoots  allowed  to 
remain  should  merely  be  cut  back  an  inch  or 
two  to  cause  a liberal  growth.  If  the  young 
wood  is  cut  back  very  much  a number  of  shoots 
will  spring  from  it  again,  and  no  fruit-buds  ; 
but  if  it  is  merely  stopped  fruit-buds  will  form 
on  it,  and  but  few  strong  shoots.  Try  this  plan. 
— J.  D.  E. 

Warner’s  King  is  generally  a strong  grower.  Lift 

the  roots,  or  root-prune  by  opening  a trench  half-way 
round  the  tree  three  feet  or  so  from  the  stem,  and  cut  all 
the  roots  whioh  show  a downward  tendency.  The  other 
half  of  the  tree  can  be  pruned  next  autumn  if  necessary,— 
E.  H. 

3094.— Uses  of  a cool  vinery.- The  cool 
vinery  will  do  very  well  for  Tomatoes  this  year, 
and  something  may  be  done  in  the  same  way 
next  year,  though  the  Vines  will  be  making  a 
good  deal  of  shade  then.  I should  plant  the 
Tomatoes  in  rows  across  the  border,  and  train 
to  stakes,  the  rows  to  be  2-J  feet  apart  and 
15  inches  from  each  other  in  the  rows.  Let  the 
Vines  make  all  the  growth  they  can  this  year, 
to  encourage  root  action,  and  cut  down  to  the 
bottom  wire  or  lower  in  autumn.  Next  year 
more  attention  must  be  given  to  them  in  pinch- 
ing, &c.  It  would,  of  course,  be  possible,  if 
the  Vines  are  strong,  to  get  some  Grapes  next 
near  ; but  it  will  be  better  to  let  the  Vines 
grow  as  they  like,  and  then  cut  back  at  the 
end  of  the  season  and  make  the  conditions  of 
culture  suitable  for  Tomatoes.  The  latter  may 
be  grown  in  pots,  but  1 should  prefer  them 
planted  out. — E.  H. 

The  crop  usually  adopted  by  market 

growers  in  such  a case — i.e.,  while  waiting  for 
Vines  to  attain  a bearing  condition— is  Tomatoes. 
These  may  be  grown  well  in  a cool  house  by 
putting  out  good  strong  plants  early  in  May,  or 
even  a little  before  that  if  the  house  stands 
in  a warm  and  sheltered  position.  After  the 
Tomatoes  are  over,  a batch  of  late  Chrysanthe- 
mums may  be  brought  in  and  flowered  well, 
unless  the  winter  sets  in  very  early.  Of  course 
the  Tomato  plants  must  be  raised  in  heat. — 
B.  C.  R. 

2981.— Pruning  Apricots.- This  ought 
to  be  done  as  soon  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  as 
may  be  practicable,  but  should  most  positively 
be  completed  by  the  end  of  January,  or  there 
is  great  danger  of  rubbiag  off  the  flower-buds. 
Cut  out  very  weak  and  overcrowded  growths, 
but  by  no  means  shorten  any  shoots  but  the 
very  stout  ones,  and  these  only  where  blank 
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spaces  need  filling  up.  My  experience  of  40 
years  is — the  less  the  Apricot  knows  about  the 
pruning-knife  the  better  it  will  do.  Don’t  cover, 
except  in  cold,  cutting  east  winds  or  keen,  frosty 
weather. — H.  W.  Wakren,  Chesfdre. 

3044. — Planting  Strawberries. —Last 
autumn  year  a friend  gave  me  six  score  young 
plants.  He  advised  me  to  plant  them  in  a light 
soil,  and  bed  them  in  the  spring.  I planted 
them  in  little  better  than  sand.  My  soil  is  very 
heavy,  and  I put  my  garden  roller — a heavy 
one — over  the  bed,  of  course  choosing  a dry  time. 
About  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of 
March  I had  the  opportunity  to  get  on  the 
land,  and  taking  up  my  plants,  with  a good  ball  of 
earth  to  each,  bedded  them  out,  stamping  the 
soil  down  firmly.  Being  the  first  year,  I did  not 
allow  them  to  fruit,  and  it  went  to  my  heart  to 
pick  off  the  masses  of  bloom.  I should,  there- 
fore, advise  “ Ireland”  to  firm  his  ground  down 
at  once,  and  remove  his  plants  the  very  first 
chance  he  has  of  fine  weather.  Of  course,  a south 
aspect  is  the  best  if  he  can  afford  the  space ; 
but  if  the  ground  is  dry,  and  it  has  the  sun  till 
three  o’clock  p.m.,  I don’t  see  why  he  may  not 
utilise  an  eastern  one.  Strawberries,  Violets, 
and  Carnations  must  be  planted  firmly,  and  the 
ground  loosened  afterwards  on  the  top,  or  they 
will  not  flower  freely.  — R.  C. 

If  “Ireland  ” plants  his  Strawberries  now  they  will 

bear  the  summer  after  next.  The  best  time  to  plant  them 
is  in  July  or  August,  and  then  they  will  bear  the  following 
summer.  Plant  them  on  a south-east  aspect,  although  in 
Hants  and  Sussex  they  do  well  in  the  open  fields.  Straw- 
berry-plants like  hard  ground  that  has  been  well  dug  and 
then  trodden  down  firmly. — An  OldGrowkr. 

3089— Strawberries  for  jam  - making.— The 
Elton  Pine  and  Garibaldi  are  about  the  best  varieties  for 
prererving.  The  fruit  of  President,  SirC.  Napier,  and  Sir  J. 
Paxton  are  also  very  firm  and  briskly  flavoured,  and  these 
are  largely  grown  for  jam-making  in  Kent  and  elsewhere. 
— B.  C.  R. 

3104.— Mulching  Vine-borders.— It  is  a good 
plan  to  mulch  inside  borders  with  rather  long  manure  after 
the  last  watering,  especially  it  the  Grapes  are  expected  to 
hang  after  they  are  ripe.  Strawy  litter  is  sometimes  used  ; 
it  checks  evaporation,  keeps  the  borders  moist,  and  pre- 
vents dust  arising  in  the  house.— E.  H. 


TRBBS  AND  SHRUBS. 

CHOISYA  TERNATA. 

.3029.—“  Perplexed  Amateur  ” need  not  long 
be  perplexed  as  to  what  to  do  with  the  above. 
He  should  grow  it  in  the  best  possible  way, 
and  enjoy  to  the  full  its  fragrance  and  beauty. 
Had  he  given  a little  more  information,  how- 
ever, as  to  his  locality,  he  might  have  been  ad- 
vised more  fully.  Choisya  ternata,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Mexican  Orange-flower,  is  a 
native  of  Mexico,  and,  consequently,  not 
thoroughly  hardy  in  English  gardens.  In  the 
south  and  west,  however,  it  may  be  planted  in 
the  open  air,  with  the  shelter  of  a wall  and  a 
southern  or  western  aspect.  It  is  fast-growing, 
will  quickly  make  a good  specimen,  and  has 
been  known  to  flower  twice  a year,  in  spring 
and  autumn.  The  great  point  is  to  ripen  the 
wood  well,  so  that  the  tips  of  the  shoots  do  not 
suffer  from  cold,  otherwise  the  prospects  of 
flowering  will  be  sadly  injui’ed.  I know  of 
several  bushes  that  are  safely  wintered  with 
the  protection  of  a mat  around  them  in  severe 
weather,  and  others  that  do  not  even  require 
this,  some  of  them  being  6 feet  high  and  as 
much  through.  In  case  ‘ ‘ Perplexed  Amateur  ” 
cannot  put  his  plant  out-of- doors,  he  may  plant 
it  out  in  a greenhouse  or  conservatory,  with 
every  assurance  of  its  succeeding  and  proving 
a welcome  feature  in  any  such  structure. 
Lastly,  it  may  be  grown  entirely  in  pots, 
and  is  so  cultivated  extensively  by  some  who 
have  found  the  shrub  a most  valuable  one  for 
forcing  in  the  early  months  of  the  year,  when 
its  fragrant,  spotless  flowers  are  doubly  welcome. 
But  beyond  its  use  for  this  special  purpose  it  is 
not  to  pot  culture,  but  under  generous  culture 
when  planted  out,  that  the  shrub  develops  its 
exceeding  charms  in  all  their  fulness  of  beauty 
The  flowers  are  lovely  in  contrast  with  the 
deep,  rich-green  foliage,  which  is  so  abundant 
and  good.  It  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings 
inserted  in  warmth  in  spring  and  summer. 

a.’h. 

Holly-hedge.— Cut  the  hedge 
into  shape  early  m May,  just  before  growth  begins,  using 
a sharp  knife,  and  go  over  it  again  in  July.  The  shears 
aie  often  used  for  cutting  Holly-hedges  to  saye  time,  but  if 
int^dedfor  ornament  the  knife  makes  the  best  work.— 


THE  COMMON  AND  OTHER  PRIVETS. 

I AM  at  a loss  to  understand  how  anyone  can  fail 
to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  this  when  in  bloom, 
I should  not  be  surprised  at  exception  being 
taken  to  its  perfume,  for  I think  that  there  is 
something  very  sickly  in  the  odour  that  large 
bushes  give  ofif,  and  I have  heard  people, 
especially  ladies,  complain  that  it  gives  them 
the  headache.  For  this  reason  I do  not  advise 
its  being  planted  near  the  dwelling,  that  is,  if 
it  is  to  be  allowed  to  grow  in  the  way  of  other 
flowering  shrubs.  The  Privet,  however,  grows 
so  strongly  and  blooms  with  such  regularity  and 
profusion,  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  give 
it  a front  place.  Neither  do  I recommend  it  for 
small  gardens,  as  where  space  is  limited  there 
is  a natural  desire  to  have  something  more 
choice  than  sucli  a common  thing  as  Privet, 
however  ornamental  it  may  be.  But  where 
there  is  a large  extent  of  ground  to  be  occupied 
in  some  way,  there  are  always  positions  where 
large  bushes  of  the  Privet  may  form  a pleasing 
feature.  It  would  certainly  be  better  to  plant 
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Flowering-shoot  of  a large-leaved  Privet. 

Privet  than  many  things  now  commonly  used 
to  help  fill  large  shrubberies  and  plantations, 
and  these  have  little  but  their  vigorous  nature 
to  recommend  them  for  such  a purpose.  I 
must  admit  that  I would  much  rather  see  Privet 
used  as  an  ornamental  shrub  than  in  the  way 
in  which  it  is  so  commonly  employed.  Privet 
hedges  look  neat  when  well  kept,  but  their 
beauty  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  whatever 
may  be  cultivated  near  them.  I have  seen 
kitchen  gardens  bordered  with  Privet,  and  have 
wondered  that  so  great  a mistake  could  be  made, 
for  a space  of  quite  4 feet  from  a Privet  hedge  is 
never  fit  to  grow  anything  on.  The  thick  mat  of 
nbrou3  roots  robs  tlie  soil  near  them  of  nourish- 
ment  and  moisture  to  a greater  extent  than  those 
of  any  evergreen  I know,  and  being  made  near  the 
surface,  their  evil  effects  are  more  apparent.  I 
should  never  think  of  enclosing  cultivated 
ground  with  Privet-hedges  unless  the  paths 
were  made  alongside  them,  as  then  there  would 
not  be  the  loss  of  space  for  growing  crops.  The 
Chinese  Privet  is  far  too  little  planted.  It 
blooms  at  a time  when  there  is  little  to  be  seen 
in  flower  in  shrubberies.  It  is  of  rather  a loose 
habit,  but  this  is  no  drawback  to  its  use  where 


shrubs  and  trees  of  various  heights  and  vigour 
are  intermingled.  The  Japan  Privet  is  a hand- 
some compact-growing  shrub  that  is  suited  to 
gardens  of  even  moderate  extent.  It  is  not 
frequently  seen  in  small  villa  gardens,  for  which 
it  is  well  fitted.  The  annexed  illustration  shows 
a flowering-spray  of  one  of  the  large-leaved 
Privets.  j. 

3035.  — Kalmias  (Mountain  Laurels).  — 
These  are  valuable  evergreen  flowering  shrubs, 
and  natives  of  North  America.  They  are 
thoroughly  hardy  and  exceedingly  beautiful. 
K.  latifolia  is  by  far  the  best  species,  both  for 
freedom  of  growth  and  beauty  of  bloom  ; but 
Kalmias  are  not  fast  growing  subjects  in  com- 
parison w'ith  other  garden  shrubs,  and  this, 
combined  with  their  need  of  special  soil,  may,  in 
a measure,  account  for  their  scarcity  in  gardens 
generally.  Where  the  Rhododendron  and 
Azalea,  and  things  of  a kindred  nature  thrive, 
there  the  Kalmias  will  flourish,  and  in  gardens 
whose  soil  is  suited  to  them  it  is  most  desirable 
that  they  should  be  more  ex- 
tensively planted.  Any  soil 
containing  chalk,  or  that  is 
cold,  wet,  and  heavy,  is  useless 
for  growing  Kalmias,  and  it  is 
a waste  of  time  and  labour  to 
attempt  their  cultivation  in 
such  ; but  in  the  peaty  soils, 
or  the  light,  free,  sandy  loams 
which  abound  in  many  places, 
Kalmias  will  thrive  to  perfec- 
tion and  flower  abundantly.  It 
is  surprising  what  a lot  of 
valuable  space,  in  both  large 
and  small  gardens,  is  filled  with 
common,  useless,  unornamental 
stuff  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
beautiful  things.  If  “Can- 
tuar’s  ” plant  has  been  planted 
three  years,  and  the  soil  is  suit- 
able, it  ought  to  have  flowered  ; 
that  is,  provided  it  is  strong 
enough,  as  nothing  is  said 
about  its  strength  and  size. 
K.  latifolia  is  the  commonest, 
best  known,  and  most  useful 
kind.  It  is  slow  growing, 
forming  a dense  bush  from 
3 feet  to  6 feet  in  height, 
although  in  its  native  moun- 
tain home  it  is  said  to  grow 
from  10  feet  to  2')  feet  high. 
This  kind  is  readily  known 
from  all  others  by  its  large, 
broad,  shining  green  leaves, 
which  are  about  the  size  of 

those  of  a Rhododendron, 

whilst  the  flowers  are  borne  in 
clusters  similar  to  this  last- 
named  shrub.  They  are  of  a 
most  lovely  pink  and  rose 
colour,  and  appear  in  June, 
when  Rhododendrons  are  on 
the  wane,  lasting  for  a con- 
siderable time,  either  upon 
the  bush  or  in  a cut  state. 
There  are  other  varieties  of 

this  kind  in  the  Surrey 

nurseries  with  larger  flowers  of  lighter  or 

darker  shades,  one  of  the  best  being  known 

under  the  name  of  maxima,  a kind  with 
large,  richly-tinted  flowers.  When  not  in  flower 
this  Kalmia  is  valuable  and  ornamental  as  an 
evergreen  shrub.  Although  this  is  the  most 
striking  kind,  there  are  several  others  whose 
names  and  distinctive  characteristics  may  be 
given,  as  they  may  prove  useful  to  those  desiring 
a full  eollection.  K.  angustifolia  is  a narrow- 
leaved kind,  which  grows  about  2 feet  high  ; 
flowers  in  J une,  the  flowers  not  being  so  large  as 
those  of  the  above-named  species,  but  of  a rosy 
pink  or  crimson  colour.  K.  glauca  is  a dwarf 
kind  with  narrow  leaves.  It  flowers  early  in 
summer,  the  flowers  being  of  a lilac-rose  colour. 
K.  hirsuta  is  another  dwarf  but  free  branching 
kind,  with  rosy  purple  flowers,  which  appear  in 
August  after  those  of  the  other  kinds  have 
faded.  All  of  these  have  been  introduced  into 
this  country  more  than  100  years,  so  that  it  is 
quite  time  the  merits  of  the  best  of  them  were 
more  extensively  recognised. — A.  H. 

3123.— Transplanting  shrubs.— If  your 

Hydrangeas  have  been  taken  up  from  the  open 
ground,  which  I imagine  to  bo  the  case,  you 
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may  plant  them  at  once.  If  not,  you  had  better 
lay  them  in  by  the  roots  in  a sheltered  corner 
until  the  middle  of  April.  If  the  plants  are 
unshapely  in  growth,  you  may  cut  them  back  a 
fortnight  after  planting.  All  the  pruning  they 
require  afterwards  is  to  cut  away  the  dead 
flower  trusses. — J.  C.  C. 

3037.— Good  Rhododendrons.— The  followins;  are 
fine  Uinds  : Lady  Godiva,  ''Michael  VVaterer,  J.  M.  Brooke, 
Scipio,  Klfrida,  Mr.  W.  Barron,  “'Madame  Carvalho 
Broughton,  Victoria,  Concession,  "Alarm,  "Sir  Joseph  Whit- 
worth. Those  marked  with  a * I consider  the  best. — W.  B. 

The  better  varieties  of  Rhododendron  ponticum  are 

early  all  free-Howering.  Fine  varieties  would  be 
Caractacus  (crimson),  Kate  Waterer  (rose),  Michael 
Waterer  (crimson),  Mrs.  R.  S.  Holford  (salmon),  and  Mrs. 
W.  Bevill  (rosy-scarlet). — J.  D.  E. 

Mistletoe  on  an  Oak-tree.— A good-sized  bunch 
of  Mistletoe  is  growing  on  a young  Oak-tree,  which  stands 
by  the  roadside  about  one  mile  from  the  village  of  Stottes- 
don,  in  the  County  of  Salop.  Discovered  by  Lilian  Uol- 
beohe,  a child  seven  years  of  age,  while  looking  for  birds’ 
nests  in  the  spring  of  1S90.— Georqe  Holbecub. 


GARDENING  ON  A SMALL  SCALE. 

291S. — It  is  certainly  possible  to  have  a fair 
variety  of  flowers  all  the  year  round  with  only 
one  greenhouse,  but  to  do  so  demands  rather 
more  than  a little  management  and  forethought, 
as  well  as  skill.  Of  course,  little  or  nothing  in 
the  way  of  forcing  can  be  done,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  plants  that  will  flower  beautifully 
during  the  winter,  in  a temperature  slightly 
above  that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  It  is, 
however,  absolutely  necessary  that  a minimum 
night  temperature  of  45  degs.,  rising  to  50  degs. 
or  55  degs.  by  day,  can  be  easily  maintained  in 
almost  any  weather,  and  that  without  unduly 
drying  the  atmosphere.  The  worst  of  a flue  is 
that  it  too  often  exercises  a parching  effect  upon 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house  ; if  this  obtains, 
large  pans  of  water  should  be  placed  on  the 
hottest  part  of  it,  and  yet  in  some  naturally 
damp  houses  a flue  answers  better  than  hot- 
water  pipes  would  do.  Well,  if  the  temper- 
ature indicated  cannot  bo  maintained  by  means 
of  the  flue,  if  would  be  wise  to  have  a small 
boiler  fixed.  This  may  be  heated  by  the  exist- 
ing fire  and  connected  with  two  other  rows  of 
of  hot- water  pipes.  To  proceed,  the  best  winter- 
flowering plants  to  grow  under  the  circum- 
stances named  are  Chinese  Primroses  (single  and 
double-flowered)  and  Cinerarias,  both  of  which, 
for  early  flowering,  are  to  be  raised  from  seeds 
sown  in  a gentle  warmth  in  March  or  April. 
In  order  to  have  both  in  bloom  before  Christmas, 
the  last  ought  to  be  sown  a month  or  six  weeks 
before  the  Primulas,  say  early  in  March,  while 
the  middle  of  April  will  be  soon  enough 
for  the  latter  ; both  may  be  grown  during  the 
summer  in  thetwo-lightframe,  placed  inalightly- 
shaded  position,  and  housed  early  in  October. 
Next  comes  the  Persian  Cyclamen,  which  should 
be  grown  from  seed  sown  in  a cool  place  in  July  ; 
the  seedlings  will  flower  beautifully  on  a shelf  in 
about  eighteen  months’ time,  or  if  sown  in  heat  in 
February  cr  March  they  may  be  bloomed  the 
following  winter.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  a 
host  in  themselves,  and  will  flower  abundantly 
in  6-inch  pots  from  cuttings  struck  early  in  the 
spring,  potted  on,  and  stood  out-of-doors  in  a 
sunny  spot  during  the  summer,  with  all  the 
bloom-buds  picked  off  then.  All  these  will  flower 
freely  from  November  till  February  or  March 
in  the  temperature  named,  and  so  will  Camellias, 
Epacrisis  (I  wonder  these  are  not  more  generally 
grown),  Correas,  and  several  others,  while 
Cliristm.as  Roses,  Violets,  &c.  will  do  so  with 
even  less  warmth.  Abutilons  are  useful,  but 
require  rather  more  heat  to  do  them  well,  and 
so  do  Bouvardias,  which  are  grand  up  to  Christ- 
mas or  the  new  year.  These,  with  late  Chry- 
santhemums and  Salvias  in  the  autumn,  and 
Roman  Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  towards  the 
spring,  ought  to  make  a nice  display ; but 
under  the  circumstances  it  is  no  use  to  attempt 
to  keep  such  things  as  winter-flowering  B«gonias, 
Euphorbias,  Poinsettias,  and  others  that  require  a 
stove  temperature.  Then  a number  of  the  best 
of  the  autumn-struck  Zonals,  Petunias,  Helio- 
tropes, Marguerites,  and  some  Fuchsias,  &c., 
should  be  potted  in  the  early  spring  into  5-inch 
and  6-inch  pots  for  the  early  summer  display, 
and  another  batch  from  spring-struck  cuttings, 
potted  in  May  or  June,  will,  with  some  Tuberous 
Begonias,  Spirmas,  Roses  in  pots,  Vallotas, 
&c  , keep  up  the  display  until  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums again  begin  to  expand.  Now  for  the 
open  air  department.  Pelargoniums  and  other 
bedding  plants  are  now  not  so  largely  employed 


as  formerly,  and  happily  so,  too,  in  more  ways 
than  one  ; but  a moderate  number  of  cuttings 
of  these,  as  well  as  of  Marguerites,  Calceolarias, 
&c.,  ought  always  to  be  inserted  in  the  autumn, 
the  first  preferably  in  the  open  ground  and  the 
others  in  a frame.  The  chief  dependence  for 
the  flower  garden  should  be  placed  on  hardy 
herbaceous  subjects,  which  are  too  numerous  to 
be  mentioned  here,  and  which  are  raised  and 
grown  entirely  in  the  open  ground.  Half-hardy 
annuals,  such  as  Verbenas,  Petunias,  German 
Stocks,  Asters,  Zinnias,  &c.,  are  very  useful, 
and  should  be  raised  under  glass,  the  first  two 
being  sown  in  February  and  the  rest  in  the  end 
of  March,  and  when  up  and  growing  be  pricked 
off  into  a frame  or  sheltered  nursery-beds. 
Some  of  the  fine-foliaged,  sub-tropical  classes  of 
pants  are  very  effective,  and  for  the  most  part 
easily  raised  from  seed  sown  in  heat  early  in  the 
spring.  A hot-bed  or  two  is  almost  indispen- 
sable, but  even  if  manure  cannot  be  had  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  contrive  one  over  the  hottest  end 
of  the  flue,  forming  a plunging  bed  of  sand,  &c., 
covered  in  with  loose  sheets  of  glass.  B.  0.  R. 

In  answer  to  this  enquiry  I may  say 

that  I was  once  situated  just  in  the  same  way — 
coming  from  a large  place  to  a single-handed 
one,  with  only  one  house  to  grow  my  plants  in, 
it  having  a Vine  in  it  as  well.  I have  to  grow 
flowers  for  church  decorating  from  Easter  to 
Christmas  (Arum  Lilies).  Starting  from  Easter, 

1 have  Cinerarias,  Azaleas,  Cytisus,  Spirisas, 
Deutzias,  Roses  in  pots,  with  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
and  Lilies  of  the  Valley  ; following  on,  I have 
Calceolarias,  fancy  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias, 
Coleuses,  Begonias,  and  Liliums,  a few  Asters, 
and  Stocks.  Zinnias  and  Canterbury  Bells  in 
pots  make  the  house  very  showy,  dotted  about 
among  the  other  plants.  They  oan  stand  out- 
of-doors  till  coming  into  flower,  so  as  not  to 
take  up  the  room.  Then  there  are  the  never- 
failing  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  which  can  be  had  in 
flower  all  the  year  round  with  a little  manage- 
ment, having  some  to  blossom  in  the  summer  and 
putting  the  others  out-of-doors,  plunging  the 
pots  in  some  coal-ashes  and  keeping  the  flowers 
all  pinched  off  till  the  autumn.  Then  the  Ivy- 
leaved  section  are  very  showy,  especially  the 
double  varieties.  From  October  till  Christmas 
Chrysanthemums  and  Primulas  are  the  leading 
feature,  with  a few  Cyclamens  and  Roman  Hya- 
cinths. My  Ferns  I grow  on  the  stage  over  the 
flue,  putting  on  the  stage  some  builder’s  slates, 
covering  the  slates  with  a layer  of  coal-ashes 

2 inches  or  3 inches  thick,  and  syringing  in 
among  the  pots  to  keep  the  ashes  moist,  the 
foliage  of  the  Vine  just  giving  them  enough 
shade. — H.  G.  C. 


2975.— Ever,^reen  plants  for  conser- 
vatory.— I cannot  recoznmend  you  to  purchase 
Camellias  and  Azaleas  for  an  unheated  house, 
and  the  use  of  an  oil-lamp,  as  you  propose,  may 
do  as  much  harm  to  the  plants  as  if  a sharp  frost 
reached  them.  Camellias  are  not  really  hardy, 
even  when  protected  with  glass,  unless  frost  is 
kept  out  by  some  means  more  agreeable  to  the 
foliage  than  the  fumes  of  an  oil-lamp.  Myrtles 
will  probably  prove  as  hardy  as  any  evergreens 
you  can  select.  Yucca  aloifolia  is  hardy  and  has 
very  attractive  foliage.  Aralia  Sieboldi  would, 
no  doubt,  endure  such  a position. — J.  C C. 


Catalogues  received.  — Flower  and  Vegetable 
Seeds,  Lilies,  Gladioli,  and  oilier  Bulbs,  William  Bull, 

530,  King’s-roatl,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.- -Vegetable 

Flower,  and  Farm  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes,  Horiieultural 
Requisites,  <tc.  J.  E.  Barnes,  9,  Exchange-street,  Nor- 
wich.  Manual  of  Horticulture  and  Agricidture.  Kel- 

way  & Sons,  Langnort,  Somerset. Seed  Catalogue. 

Albert  Morris  & Co.,  Carlow. Spring  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Bulbs,  <fcc.  George  Cooling 

& Sons,  11,  Northgate-street,  Bath. Vegetable  and 

Flower  Seeds,  Garden  Requisites,  &c.  Edmondson 

Brothers,  10,  Dame-street,  Dublin. Illustrated  Floral 

Guide.  H.  Cannell  & Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. Garden 

and  Flower  Seeds,  Pansies,  <fcc.  William  Innes,  Rothe- 
say, Scotland. Coni/erai,  Forest  Trees,  Ac,  William 

Barron  & Sons,  Elvaston  Nurseries,  Borrowash,  near 

Derby. Monthlg  Circular  of  Seeds,  Roses,  Bulbs,  dec. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  & Co.,  Rothesay,  Scotland. Seed 

Potatoes.  John  Watkins,  Pomona  Farm,  Withington, 
near  Hereford. — -Best  and  Newest  Chrysanthemums. 
Pitcher  and  Manda,  United  States’  Nurseries,  Short’s-hill, 

Hextable,  and  Swanley,  Kent. Zonal  Pelargoniums, 

Chrysanthemums,  Fuchsias,  Bedding  and  Miscellaneous 
Plants,  d-c.  J.  Powley,  The  Nurseries,  Philadelphia, 
Norwich. 

Book  received. — “ Bees  and  Bee-keeping,"  Part  10, 
by  F.  R.  Cheshire.  Upoott  Gill  & Co.,  170,  Strand,  Lon- 
don, W.O. 


RULES  FOROORRHSPONDBNTS. 

Queetlons.— Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Oardrsino  free  of  charge  if  correspondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  doom  for  their  guidance.  All  communications 
(or  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  o,f 
Qardbnino,  37,  Southampton- street.  Covent-garden,  Lon 
don.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  shouM  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardeninq  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  tollowing  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exception  oj  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classiMd,  trill  be  found  in  their  different  Apart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardknino 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared- 


3147.  — Caladlum  Chelsoni.— Will  someone  kindly 
give  me  a few  hints  as  to  how  to  treat  this  Caladium  ?— 

J.  M. 

3148. — Irish  lime  on  a vinery  wall.— What  are 
the  best  means  of  fixing  Irish  lime  on  the  back  wall  of  a 
vinery?— J.  W. 

3149. — Crickets  in  a conservatory.— Will  anyone 
kindly  advise  me  how  to  get  rid  of  crickets  in  a conserva- 
tory ?— E.  N. 

3150. — Perns  from  spores.— Will  someone  kindly 
give  me  a few  hints  on  the  raising  of  Perns  from  spores? — 
Aberdeenshire. 

3161.— Marguerites  and  Spiraea  japonica.— 

Will  someone  kindly  me  tell  how  to  treat  these  plants 
generally  ?—J.  M. 

3152. — Tuberous  Begonias.— When  is  the  proper 
time  to  pot  Tuberous  Begonias,  how  to  pot  them,  and 
the  proper  kind  of  soil?— J.  M. 

3153. — Pruning  young  fruit-trees.— I have  some 
young  Apple-trees  planted  last  autumn.  Do  they  require 
pruning  this  spring? — T.  K.  R. 

3154. — Paraffln-oil-stove.— Is  the  smell  from  a 
paratfin-oil-stove  injurious  to  plants  in  asmallgieenhouse. 
Maiden-hair  Fern  included  ?— J.  M. 

3156. — Sowing  Musk-seeds.  — Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  best  time  for  sowing  Musk-seeds,  and 
ihe  best  place  to  sow  them  in  ?— E.  H. 

315G.— Mummy  Pea.— Will  someone  kindly  let  me 
know  something  about  the  so-called  Mummy  Pea,  and  also 
where  the  seed  is  to  be  procured?— Amateur,  Worthing. 

3157. — Legal  question.— Where  a gardener  is  em- 
pioyed  all  his  time,  can  the  employer  deduct  his  wages 
tor  the  time  he  (the  gardener)  loses  through  sickness  ?— 

J.  L. 

31.5S.— Killingmoles. — Will  someone  kindly  tell  me 
how  to  kill  moles?  Is  there  no  way  of  poisoning  them ? 

I have  tried  traps  ; but  only  catch  one  here  and  there.— 

E.  R. 

3159.— Transplanting  a Spanish  Broom.— 
Would  there  be  any  risk  in  transplanting  a bush  of  Spanish  ' 
Broom  about  two  years  in  present  position,  and  5 feet 
high?— A.  S.  L. 

3100.— Sand  for  a garden. — Will  anyone  kindly  let  ' 
me  know  if  river  sand  is  as  good  as  sea  sand  for  a wet,  loamy 
vegetable  garden,  and  if  there  are  any  inanurial  properties 
in  either?— Erin. 

3161. — Mushroom-spawn  in  an  orchard.- 1 
have  a quantity  of  Mushroom-spawn.  Will  it  be  of  any 
use  if  I plant  it  in  an  orchard,  and  what  would  be  the 
best  time  to  do  so  ?— E.  R. 

3162. — Sowing  seeds  of  Iris  and  B’ree&ia.— 

Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  when  to  sow  seeds  of  Iris 
reticulata  and  Freesia  refraota  alba,  and  whether  to  sow 
in  heat  or  in  a cold  frame  ?— C.  T.  P. 

3163. — Showy  plants  for  a garden  facing  to 
the  north.— Will  someone  kindly  give  me  the  names  of 
some  showy  plants  for  the  front  garden,  which  faces 
north,  and  hardly  gets  any  sun?— Crouch  E.n'd. 

3164. — Summer-cloud.— How  long  does  summer' 
cloud  stand  when  applied  to  a greenhouse  roof  ? May  the 
water  which  is  used  for  washing  it  off  be  safely  run  into 
tank  used  for  watering?  Can  it  be  easily  washed  off  ? — 
Basil. 

3165. — Treatment  of  Bucharls  amazonica.— 

I have  received  a small  plant  of  Eucharis  amazonica  in  a 
5-inch  pot.  Should  1 repot  it,  and  what  compost  is  best  ? 

Also  how  should  I treat  it  during  the  summer  ?— Aber- 
deenshire. 

3166. — Tuberous  Begonias  without  artificial 
heat.— I am  about  to  try  my  hand  at  growing  these  in  a 
cold  greenhouse,  and  shall  be  much  obliged  for  any  Infor- 
mation as  to  soil,  size  of  pots,  lime  of  planting,  treatment, 

&c.  ?-A.  C.  E. 

3167. — Early-fiowering  Pelargoniums.- Will  | 

someone  kindly  let  me  know  the  names  of  a few  good  | 

early-flowering  Pelargoniums,  the  time  to  strike  the  ' 

cuttings,  and  a few  hints  as  to  the  after-treatment?—  I 
South  Wales.  i 

3168. — Cinerarias  dying  away.— I have  grown 
Cinerarias—”  finest  strain  of  seed  ’’—from  seedlings,  and 
fail  to  know  the  cause  of  the  greater  part  of  them  dying 
away  gradually  in  the  summer  at  a certain  stage  of 
growth.  The  plants  have  been  managed  under  a praoti-  ' 
cal  and  experienced  grower.  I examined  ^the  plants 
minutely  for  insects,  and  could  not  trace  any  signs  of  any.  j 
Someone,  perhaps,  could  kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of  j 
failure?— R.  M. 
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3169.  — Flowers  for  May.— Will  someone  kindly  tell 
me  the  names  of  some  flowers  that  could  be  grown  from 
seed  to  bloom  in  small  pots  ready  for  sale  at  a bazaar  in 
May  ? I shall  have  Ferns,  but  am  anxious  to  have  flowers 
as  well. — Little  Chang. 

3170. — A . newly-pointed  wall.— Having  had  a 
garden  wall  repointed  in  autumn,  ihe  mortar  is  falling  off 
in  large  quantities.  Is  this  a sign  of  bad  material,  and 
will  it  injure  plants  in  the  border  below,  chiefly  Irises  and 
alpines?— A.  S.  L. 

3171. — Renewing  spring  flowers.— Is  it  now  too 
late  to  renew  a bank  of  spring  flowers  which  has  become 
overgrown  with  Grass  and  requires  digging  ? Would 
removing  the  plants  injure  the  display  of  bloom  this 
season  ? — A.  S.  L. 

3172. — Plants  for  a cold  greenhouse.— Will 
someone  kindly  recommend  me  a dozen  or  two  of  pot 
plants  suitable  for  a greenhouse  facing  south — without 
any  artifloial  heat — which  would  keep  fresh  almost  all  the 
year  round  ?— K.  Maunsell. 

3173. — Planting  vases.— Would  someone  kindly 
oblige  me  by  stating  the  most  effective  way  to  plant  eight 
large  vases  upon  a terrace-wall— also  two  others  at  the 
entrance  gate— with  such  plants  as  bloom  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  ? — A.  J.  S. 

3174. — Unsatisfactory  Cherry-tree.- 1 have  a 
good  tree  on  a west  wall  at  Fulham,  which  always  makes 
a splendid  show  of  blossom.  The  fruit  sets,  and  Chen  falls 
off  before  ripening.  Would  some  reader  kindly  give  an 
explanation  of  this  ?— Fulham. 

3175. — Raising  vegetables.— Which  or  all  of  the 
following  vegetables  can  be  raised  in  boxes  with  heat, 
hardened  off,  and  transplanted  in  the  open  air  success- 
fully?— Cress,  Beans,  Radishes,  Turnips,  Beet,  Carrots, 
Peas,  Parsley,  and  Parsnips. — J.  W. 

3170. — Mould  on  Hops.— For  the  last  three  years 
the  Hops  growing  up  my  verandah  have  had  the  mould 
very  bad,  and  I want  to  know  what  I am  to  do  early  in  the 
season  to  keep  it  away,  instead  of  washing  and  sulphuring 
it  after  it  has  come  ?— H.  Cluning. 

3177. — Calvary  Clover  (Medicago  Hchlnus). 
— I have  two  prickly  berries  from  the  Calvary  Clover. 
Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  if  the  seeds  are  inside,  or 
shall  1 plant  them  as  they  are,  and  when  ? I am  afraid  to 
open  them  for  fear  I should  spoil  them. — Clover. 

3178.  — Chrysantbemums  for  November- 
flowerlng.— VVill  anyone  kindly  give  me  the  names  of 
15  kinds  that  would  come  into  flower  at  the  beginning  of 
November?  They  are  not  for  exhibition,  and  I want  them 
of  robust  habit  and  with  good  flowers?— Curys. 

3179. — Marechal  Niel  Rose  in  a greenhouse. 
— I have  a Marechal  Niel  Rose-tree  in  a greenhouse,  and 
just  at  the  point  wheie  it  comes  through  the  wall  into  the 
house  it  has  cankered  seriously.  Can  anyone  kindly  tell 
me  how  this  can  be  cured  ?— W.  L.  Shooter. 

3180. — Helleborus-flowers  not  opening.— My 
Helleborus  niger  are  showing  a mass  of  flower-buds,  but 
they  do  not  expand,  the  stalks  are  very  stout,  and 
the  plants  appear  quite  healthy.  Should  the  blooms  not 
have  come  to  perfection  before  now? — A.  S.  L. 

3181. — Planting  a rockery.— I shall  feel  much 
obliged  lor  advice  as  to  what  is  best  to  plant  on  this  for 
summer  effect  ? Nothing  on  it  at  present  but  a lew  Ferns. 
Last  summer  I had  vases  all  down  the  centre.  Not  suffl- 
oiently  shaded  or  sheltered  lor  Ferns. — Rockery. 

3182. — Plants  for  a conservatory.— I have  a 
small  conservatory,  facing  south,  adjoining  my  house. 
Would  someone  kindly  inform  me  what  sort  of  plants  to 
get  for  it?  I want  some  to  flower  well  and  some  to  look 
green  all  the  year  round. — Reader,  Spadesbourne. 

3183. — Heating  small  greenhouses.— I should 
be  glad  to  hear  from  some  experienced  persons  as  to  which 
kind  of  heating  apparatus  was  found  to  answer  best 
during  the  late  very  severe  weather— coal,  gas,  or  oil? 
My  gas  apparatus  was  not  a success. —Disappointed. 

3184. — Showy  plants  for  the  garden.— Will 
someone  kindly  give  me  the  names  of  some  plants  that 
would  make  a good  show  this  season?  The  garden  gets 
plenty  of  sun  for  the  best  part  of  the  day.  The  soil  is 
slightly  clayey.  Perennials  preferred. — Crouch  End. 

3185. — Planting  an  herbaceous  border.— Sug- 
gestions wanted  for  planting  an  herbaceous  border,  70  feet 
long  and  10  feet  broad— faces  south— with  6 feet  wall  at 
back?  What  plants  would  be  most  effective,  and  should 
they  be  planted  in  rows  or  clumps  ? — A Subscriber  to  Gar- 
dening. 

3186. — India-rubber-plant.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  what  treatment  to  adopt  for  this,  as  the  leayes  of 
my  plant  are  quite  black  and  drooping  ? I am  afraid  it  is 
oaused  by  the  late  excessive  cold.  It  has  been  standing 
in  the  hall,  which  was  heated  by  a paraffln-oil-stove. — 
Devon. 

3187. — Scale  on  Ferns. — For  the  last  year  my  Ferns 
(Maiden-hair  and  others)  have  been  badly  infested  with 
“scale.”  Would  dipping  the  fronds  in  a solution  of  Gis- 
hurst  compound  injure  the  plants,  or  what  can  I do  to  get 
free  of  them,  as  they  always  appear  again  on  the  new 
fronds?— H.  P.  M. 

3188. — White  Jasmines.- Will  someone  kindly 
state  the  varieties  of  white  Jasmines  for  climbing  out-of- 
doors,  and  whether  some  have  larger  flowers  than  others? 
I noticed  some  time  ago  in  Gardening  of  the  variety  J. 
affine,  and  should  be  very  pleased  to  hear  further  about 
it  ?— Anxious. 

3189.  — Late  Peas.— I gathered  the  last  dish  of  these 
for  the  year  1890  on  the  12th  of  November.  I should  be 
glad  to  know  if  anyone  of  the  readers  of  Gardening 
gathered  later  or  not?  The  Peas  were  Carter’s  Sturdy, 

which  is  one  of  the  best  late  Peas  I have  ever  grown. 

J.  L.,  North  Co'rnuiall. 

3190. — Greenhouse  in  a north  aspect.— I have  a 
small  greenhouse  which  stands,  unfortunately,  in  a north 
aspect.  The  floor  has  been  dug  out  and  filled  in  with  rich 
compost  fora  depth  of  4 feet.  Would  someone  kindly  ad- 
vise me  what  I should  plant  against  the  back  wall  (it  has  a 
lean-to  roof  of  glass)  that  would  succeed,  either  fruit- 
trees  or  other  plants  that  would  cover  it?  I am  told  noth- 
ing would  grow  against  the  wall  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Is  this  so  ? — W.  Fullam. 


3191. — Potatoes  on  a wet  soil.— I have  two 
borders  that  are  very  wee  in  winter ; but  when  they  get  a 
bit  dry  go  very  hard  and  crack.  I want  to  grow  Potatoes 
in  these.  Can  anyone  kindly  recommend  me  a manure 
that  is  suitable  for  the  purpose  ? Also  what  kinds  of  Pota- 
toes would  be  best  ?— Graham. 

3192.  — Removing  plants. — Will  someone  kindly 
inform  me  whether  a gardener  who  took  young 
plants  and  cuttings  to  a situation  when  he  went  into  it  is 
allowed  to  take  the  same,  or  cuttings  struck  from  them, 
away  when  he  leaves,  and  is  he  bound  to  leave  the  old 
plants  for  the  next  gardener? — Aloe. 

3193. — Climbing  Rose. — I am  wishing  to  train  two 
good  climbing  Roses  over  the  front  of  a porch,  south-west 
aspect;  a Gloire  de  Dijon  one  side  the  door,  and  w’ish  to 
have  a rich  crimson  one  for  the  other.  Will  someone 
kindly  advise  the  best  to  select,  that  will  bloom  well  at 
the  same  time  in  summer  and  again  in  the  autumn?— 
Anxious. 

3194. — Destroying  sparrows. — Would  anyone 
kindly  inform  me  of  the  best  way  of  catching  or  killing 
sparrows?  They  are  pecking  out  the  buds  from  the  Cur- 
rant-bushes, and  destroying  the  Crocuses  as  they  appear 
above  the  ground  Having  only  a small  suburban  garden 
I cannot  shoot  at  them  very  well,  as  I am  surrounded  by 
neighbours.— S.  T.  C. 

3195. — Old  Camellias.— I have  several  old  Camellia 
plants  which  are  bearing  very  small  flowers.  Can  I take 
cuttings  from  them,  and  would  it  answer  my  purpose  to 
do  so  ? The  plants  have  been  some  years  in  pots.  Can 
the  deterioration  be  owing  to  want  of  new  soil  or  manure 
of  some  kind  ? If  cuttings  can  be  struck,  when  is  the 
proper  time  to  do  so? — Morven. 

3196. — Thinning  out  a Virginian  Creeper.— 
Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  whether  it  is  advisable  to  thin 
the  fibrous  stalks  of  an  Ampelopsis  Veitchi  at  this  season 
before  it  breaks  into  growth  again  ? It  is  doing  well ; but 
I thought  last  year  it  w-ould  look  better  if  the  growths  were 
flatter  against  the  wall,  as  at  first.  The  fibres  are  quite 
tangled ; they  are  so  thick.  It  is  against  an  old  brick 
wall  in  a town. — Dubliniensis. 

3197. — Marechal  Niel  Rose  in  a greenhouse. 
— I have  a large  Marechal  Niel  Rose  in  a greenhouse  that 
has  got  green-fly.  I want  to  wash  it  with  soft-soap  and 
water.  Will  someone  kindly  inform  me  how  I am  to  mix 
it  and  to  use  it  ? Should  I mix  it  with  hot  w'ater  and  use 
while  warm,  or  should  I let  it  get  cold  before  using  it,  and 
how  long  should  I allow  it  to  remain  on  the  tree  before 
washing  it  off  ? — MAREeiiAL  Niel. 

3198. — Treatment  of  a Peach-tree.— I have  this 
week  bought  a young  Peach-tree  showing  buds.  I have 
put  it  in  a hardy  fernery.  I shall  have  heat  in  a vinery 
in  a week’s  time.  Which  house  will  be  best  for  it?  I 
might  say  the  fernery  has  about  6 feet  of  hot-water  pipe 
come  into  it  from  the  vinery.  I must  also  say  it  has  a 
solid  rock  wall  at  the  back,  so  it  is  naturally  damp.  Will 
that  hurt  if  plenty  of  air  is  given  ?— Flora. 

3199. — Treatment  of  Fuchsias.— My  Fuchsia- 
plants  were  dried  off  about  the  beginning  of  last  Novem- 
ber, and  placed  in  a spare  room  beyond  the  reach  of  frost. 
About  the  10th  of  January  I pruned  them  (I  am  afraid 
rather  severely),  shook  them  out  of  the  old  soil,  and  re- 
potted them,  and  placed  them  in  my  greenhouse,  in  a 
temperature  of  55  degs.  They  show  no  signs  of  new 
growth.  Have  I done  wrong?— Aberdeenshire. 

3200. — Chrysanthemums  for  a south  border. 

— I have  a south  border,  7 feet  wide,  with  a wall  5 feet  at 
the  back.  I want  to  grow  some  Chrysanthemums  on  it. 
I intend  to  tie  them  to  wires,  cover  them  at  the  end  of 
summer  with  glass,  board  the  ends,  and  canvas  the  front. 
I shall  be  much  obliged  it  anyone  who  has  grown  them  in 
this  way  will  kindly  give  me  any  information  how  to  man- 
age them,  how  far  apart,  what  time  to  plant  out, 
whether  they  should  be  cut  back  or  not,  and  give  any  hints 
how  to  grow  them  well  ? — Chrys. 

3201. — Tomato  growing.— Will  someone  well  up  in 
Tomato  growing  kindly  inform  me  as  to  the  two  following 
questions?  1,  Whether  it  is  right  to  pinch  back  the  main 
stem  of  the  plant  when  five  or  six  bunches  of  bloom  are 
showing,  or  wait  until  the  fruit  is  formed  and  beginning  to 
swell  ? 2,  Which  is  the  best  artifloial  manure  to  usiT  to 
feed  the  plants?  I have  plenty  of  horse-manure,  and 
have  used  other  seasons  manure-water  one  week,  artificial 
the  next,  and  soot-water  the  next.  Is  Thomson’s  Vine 
manure  of  any  use,  or  “ La  Fruitier?”— A Lover  of  Toma- 
toes. 

3202. — Growing  Lillum  auratum.— I am  just 
about  purchasing  three  bulbs  of  Lilium  auratum,  and  I in- 
tend growing  them  in  a small  tub  for  outdoor  decoration. 
Would  it  be  advisable  to  plant  them  in  the  tub  now,  and 
put  it  at  the  foot  of  a wall  in  a south  border,  with  some 
hot  manure  around  it  to  start  them  on  ? Or  would  it  be 
still  better  to  put  the  bulbs  in  5-inoh  pots,  and  start  them 
in  a moderate  hot-bed,  that  I am  making  up  to  raise  some 
half-hardy  annuals,  and  when  the  pots  beoome  full  of 
roots,  to  harden  them  off  and  plant  them  out  in  the  tub? 
— Erin. 

3203  —Lilium  Harris!  in  pots.— I cannot  succeed 
with  these.  I treat  them  the  same  as  L.  auratum  (which 
are  in  every  way  satisfactory)— viz.,  I plant  them  in  well- 
drained  pots  in  half  loam,  enrichel  with  a little  stable- 
manure,  well  rotted,  the  other  half  being  composed  of 
equal  parts  leaf-mould,  peat,  and  sand.  I have  the  soil 
just  moist,  and  surround  the  bulbs  with  sand.  After  pot- 
ting I plunge  them  over  the  rims  in  Cocoa-nut-fibre  until 
the  stems  grow  a few  inches.  I only  get  a very  poor 
growth  in  return  for  my  pains  and  no  bloom.  What  can 
I do  ? — A.  C.  E. 

3204.— Seedlings  in  a propagator.— I have  made 
a propagator  after  “ B.  U.  R.’s”  instructions  which  will  be 
placed  in  a greenhouse  heated  by  an  oil  stove,  which  acts 
perfectly  without  any  smell  from  the  oil.  I purpose  rais- 
ing seeds  of  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  Primulas,  Coleuses,  &o. ; 
and  while  the  beat  in  the  propagator  will  be  about  80 
degs.,  I shall  be  obliged  by  “B.  C.  R ” kindly  informing 
me  what  degree  of  heat  the  greenhouse  should  be  kept. 
Also,  when  the  seedlings  are  pricked  out,  ought  they  to 
be  kept  at  the  same  heat  in  the  greenhouse,  or  moved  to 
a cold  frame,  of  which  I have  two  ? I may  add  that  I 
intend  using  the  greenhouse  entirely  as  a propagating- 
house,  as  I have  another  house  for  flowering  plants.—T.  b” 
Barnet  ' ’ 


3205.— Vine,  &c.,  in  a greenbouae.— I have  a 
newly-built  house,  18^  feet  in  length,  feet  in  width  ; 
back  wall  10  feet,  front  wall  8 feet  high.  1 have  a window 
4 feet  by  3 feet  in  each  end  ; the  door  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  front  wall,  facing  north-east.  It  only  gets  the  full  sun 
until  twelve  o’clock  a.m.  I have  not  put  on  the  roof  yet. 
If  I roof  in  with  glass  can  I grow  a Vine  in  it,  or  what  kind 
of  fruit  is  best  adapted  for  the  situation  ? I want  the  out- 
side border  ; can  I plant  inside  the  house  ? I can  heat  by 
an  ordinary  fire-grate.  I have  succeeded  well  hitherto  with 
everything  by  following  the  rules  given  in  Gardening.- 
Very  Puzzled. 

3203.— Saving  seed  of  Calanthe  Veitchi,  Ac.- 
Would  someone  kindly  inform  me  as  to  the  seed-saving  of 
this  Orchid,  as  I have  a seed-pod  set  on  one  of  my  plants, 
and  should  like  to  save  it?  Tde  plant  has  just  done  flower- 
ing ; and  would  there  be  a chance  of  a new  variety,  as  I 
had  a plant  of  C.  vestita  oculata  in  the  same  house  ? My 
Calanthes  have  flowered  well  this  year ; I think  some  of 
the  larger  bulbs  have  produced  two  spikes  of  bloom  each, 
and  one  plant  has  produced  three  spikes  of  bloom.  Is  it 
usual  for  them  to  flower  in  that  way?  I may  mention 
the  bulbs  are  9 inches  to  10  inches  high,  and  7 inches  to  8 
inches  round.— W.  Y. 

32  7.— New  double  Margaret  Carnations.- 
l see  the  above  in  the  catalogues  I have  had  sent  me.  May 
I ask  it  any  reader  of  Gardening  has  grown  them,  and 
what  his  opinion  of  them  is?  Do  they,  as  is  stated, 
flower  freely  the  same  year  as  sown  ? In  what  respect 
do  they  differ  from  the  ordinary  Carnation?  Do  the 
plants  winter  in  the  open  ? Is  it  as  well  to  sow  seeds 
every  spring,  or  propagate  by  layers?  Ne  doubt  other 
readers  like  myself  would  bo  glad  to  learn  something  of 
these  flowers,  the  description  of  which  sounds  so  very 
nice,  so  as  not  to  plant  out  beds  and  borders  with  them  if 
they  will  not  flower  till  late  autumn,  or  perhaps  this  year 
not  at  all. — Lew  Cross. 

3208. — A neglected  Laurel-hedge.- Will  some- 
one kindly  tell  me  the  beat  thing  to  do  with  a neglected 
Laurel-hedge  ? In  some  places  the  Laurels  are  9 feet  to  10 
feet  high,  in  others  quite  low  ; and  the  branches,  about  as 
thick  as  one’s  wrist  or  arm,  straggling  aH  over  the  place. 
I have  been  advised  to  try  two  plans  : 1.  To  cut  the 
Laurels  hard  back,  and  as  near  as  possible  the  same 
height.  2.  To  “plush”  them  (as  we  call  it)— i.  e.,  to  cut 
the  thick  branches  abouthalf  through,  and  then  bend  them 
down  towards  the  ground,  so  thickening  the  hedge,  while 
by  not  bending  too  low,  the  hedge  may  be  kept  at  a 
decent  height.  At  the  end  of  this  hedge  there  is  another 
short  one  of  Privet,  about  7 feet  high  ; in  places  the 
plants  have  died,  and  the  bottom  is  full  of  leaves  and  dead 
wood.  Ought  this  to  be  cutback  to,  say,  3 feet? — Lone 
Jack. 

3209. — Growing  Parsley. — Will  someone  be  so  kind 
as  to  give  me  assistance  in  the  following  circumstances?  I 
had  some  beautiful  Parsley  in  the  garden  before  the  frosts 
came.  During  that  time  I covered  it  up  every  night  by 
means  of  sacking,  placed  on  and  over  sticks.  Whilst  the 
snow  was  so  thick  I did  not  go  round  to  uncover  it,  and 
naturally  thought  it  was  all  right.  I find  now  that  it  is 
nearly  all  dead,  or  mouldy,  or  rotten.  I particularly  want 
a quantity  from  the  middle  of  March  for  about  a month. 
How  can  1 best  grow  it?  I have  some  in  several  (five) 
parts  of  a walled-in  garden,  N.W.  London.  All  the  dead 
and  dying  pieces  have  been  removed.  I have  also  some 
that  I potted  up  in  a very  large  pot,  and  that  is  going  off 
now.  I have  no  greenhouse  or  frame,  but  plenty  of  pieces 
of  glass,  or  a warm  spare  room,  where  I winter  plants  in, 
but  do  not  understand  how  to  maintain  a moist  atmo- 
sphere in  it.  What  shall  I do  ?— Kit. 

3210. — Trees  for  a screen  fence.— A wooden  paling 
separates  my  garden  and  villa  site  from  the  next  plot  of 
ground,  on  which  has  been  erected  a cottage  of  consider- 
ably lees  value  than  mine  will  be  when  built.  I want  a 
good  fence  and  screen,  and  I am  advised  by  a friend  as 
follows ; Plant  a single  or  double  row  of  White  Thorn- 
Quicks  instead  of  paling,  and  then  plant  a row  of  Poplars 
and  Austrian  Pines  4 feet  or  so  in  from  hedge  of  Quicks 
(Popiar  and  Pine  alternately),  leaving  6 feet  between  each 
Poplar  and  Pine  for  expansion.  I am  told  that  the  Poplar 
grows  very  rapidly,  and  will  draw  up  the  Pines,  and  that 
therefore  the  combined  planting  will  get  me  the  best 
screen  in  the  least  possible  time.  Will  someone  who  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  matter  kindly  say  if  the  proposed 
arrangement  is  a good  one,  and  give  any  hint  as  to  size  of 
plants,  time  of  planting,  and  whether  the  Quicks  should  be 
in  single  or  double  rows,  and  at  what  distance  from  each 
other  ? The  soil  is  light,  with  sandy  bottom.— Amateur. 

3211. — Greenhouse  and  frame.— I have  a lean-to 
greenhouse  heated  by  4-inoh  flow  and  return  hoc-water 
pipes,  laid  near  tbe  ground  at  the  back,  and  under  a 
rising  stage.  The  highest  point  of  the  piping  will  be  about 
7 feet  from  tbe  roof,  with  exhaust  pipe  running  under 
ridge  and  out  at  the  other  end  ; and  the  feed  cistern  is 
about  two  feet  from  the  glass  at  the  stove  end.  I also 
have  a small  frame  suitable  for  raising  seeds,  &c.  I raised 
a few  seeds  last  year  by  standing  this  frame  upon  the 
pipes,  but  when  I oame  to  grow  the  plants  on  they  soon 
became  drawn  through  being  so  far  from  the  light.  What 
I want  to  know  is  how  to  arrange  the  frame  near  the  roof, 
and  get  the  bottom-heat  to  It  from  the  pipes  ? I thought 
of  running  the  exhaust  pipe  through  the  bottom,  and 
once  or  twice  round  the  inside  of  the  frame  ; but  in  order 
to  get  enough  heat  for  it,  I should  have  to  drive  the 
fire  rather  hard,  which  would  cause  too  much  heat  in  the 
house.  I may  add  that  the  top  of  the  feed  cistern  is 
about  2 feet  from  the  roof,  and  holds  about  5 gallons. 
The  heating  apparatus  is  a 2-turn  copper  coil.  What 
should  I do  ?— Jno.  j.  Bayne. 


To  pte  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; hut  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
ansivers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  addition^ 
advice  on  the  various  S2ibjects^ 

3212  — Abutilon  .Mphonse  Karr  (A.  B.  C.).— 
This  is  an  excellent  kind,  of  tall,  free,  and  branching 
habit  of  growth.  Leaves  small  and  deeply  cut.  The 
flowers  are  rather  small,  of  a fine  rounded  form,  and  are 
borne  on  long,  slender  stalks ; colour  reddish-orange,  with 
dark  veinings.  Fuee  flowering.  As  you  grow  A.  Boule  de 
Neige  well,  .the  same  treatment  should  suit  this  kind 
exactly,  and  it  is  in  every  w'ay  worthy  of  close  attention. 
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3213. — Oobaaa  scandens  (&  C.  r.).— Thia  plant 
flowera  during  the  summer,  and  the  blooms  are  effective. 
It  is  beat  to  allow  a free  development  of  growth,  although 
if  a wall  has  to  be  entirely  covered  with  it  the  points  of 
the  young  shoots  may  with  advantage  be  nipped  out  occa- 
sionally. 

3214. — Pansies  In  beds  (Fiofa).— Plants  of  these 
established  in  beds  before  winter  set  in  must  be  attended 
to  now.  Surface  dress  the  beds  with  rotten  manure,  mixed 
with  a little  good  loam.  Peg  all  straggling  growths  dow-n 
to  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

3215. — Bria  ferruglnea  (IT.  A.  C.).— This  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  name  cf  the  specimen  sent,  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  at  the  correct  name  of  such  a specimen,  and 
it  is  so  seldom  that  one  sees  this  genus  in  a living  state.  I 
think  you  may  rest  quite  oontented  that  it  is  an  Eria,  but 
1 am  not  so  sure  of  the  specific  name.  Let  me  see  it  again, 
and  packed  in  a box,  not  pressed.— M.  B. 

3216. — Lapagerla  rosea  (CUmber\—1h\s  Lapageria 
will,  if  in  warmth  (which  is  not  needed),  make  growth 
nearly  all  the  year  through,  but  the  spring  and  summer 
is  its  proper  growing  season.  There  can  be  no  better 
time  for  transplanting  than  in  the  spring- say  towards 
the  end  of  April— as  then  fresh  roots  will  soon  form. 
The  newly. moved  plants  should  be  shaded  from  strong 
sunshine,  and  be  freely  syringed. 

• 3217.— Fancy  Pelargoniums  (B.  fl.).— These  re- 
uuire  general  treatment  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  of 
the  large-flowered  kinds,  with  this  exception,  that  being 
naturally  more  feeble  in  constitution,  they  require  rather 
lighter  soil  to  grow  in,  and  more  warmth.  They  need  also 
special  care  in  watering  : if  once  this  is  overdone,  death  is 
the  inevitable  result.  The  Fancy  Pelargonium  thrives  re- 
markably well  when  grafted  on  strong-growing  stocks  of 
the  large-flowered  varieties. 

Creeping  Fig-tree  (Ficus  repens) 
(.>.  f.  IT.).— This  makes  an  excellent  plant  for  baskets, 
&c.,  when  grown  in  pots  It  is  very  useful  and  effective 
for  draping  the^  path-walls  of  plant-houses.  It  grows 
rapidly,  and  will  withstand  a great  amount  of  rough 
usage,  and  is,  therefore,  a plant  well  adapted  for  room 
decoration.  It  is  not  very  commonly  met  with,  but  it  is 
largely  grown  by  a few  nurserymen  in  the  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don who  carry  out  indoor  plant  decoration  on  an  extensive 
scale. 

3219.— Worms  in  Fuchsia  pots  (F.  .P.).— Soot- 

water  will  do  no  harm  to  the  plants  ; on  the  contrary,  if 
applied  properly,  it  is  of  very  great  value  as  a manure, 
and  it  will  also  help  to  kill  the  worms  ; however,  the  best 
way  of  doing  this  is  to  put  a goo'i  handful  of  fresh  lime 
into  a gallon  of  water,  and  well  stir  it  until  it  is  dissolved, 
and  afterwards  allow  it  to  settle  and  become  quite  clear, 
and  then  water  the  soil  in  the  pots  with  it.  This  will 
destroy  the  worms  in  a safe  manner. 

3220  —Best  description  of  house  for  Pelar- 
goniums (,Am%teur). — The  best  structure  for  these 
plants  is  a very  light  and  low,  well-ventilated,  well-heated, 
span-roofed  greenhouse,  with  a path  down  the  centre,  and 
stages  of  a convenient  width  on  either  side.  Do  not  have 
the  houses  or  stages  too  wide  ; nothing  is  gained  by  that, 
as,  of  course,  the  easier  the  plants  can  be  reached  in  order 
to  clear  them  of  dead  foliage,  or  to  tie  and  water  them, 
the  batter  and  more  expeditiously  can  these  essential 
operations  be  performed. 

bedding-plants,  &c. 
(P.  U.  li.).  — Lobelias,  Verbenas,  Alyssums,  Iresines, 
Petunias,  and  similar  plants  will  now  strike  freely  from 
rather  soft  young  cuttings  in  a brisk  moist  heat,  and  as 
soon  as  they  are  well-rooted  they  should  be  moved  to 
lighter  and  more  airy  quarters  to  harden  off,  preparatory 
to  potting  off  or  transplanting  them  into  boxes,  pits,  or 
frames.  When  the  latter  are  available,  and  the  lio-hts 
can  be  drawn  entirely  off  them  during  mild  davs,”the 
work  of  hardening  the  plants  is  reduced  to  a minimum. 

3222  —Making  plants  hardy  (df.  ;?  ).— Yes ; you 
are  right.  Nothing  contributes  more  to  rendering  plants 
c-apablo  of  resisting  severe  winter  cold  than  efficient 
drainage  of  the  land.  In  the  first  place,  a dry,  and  there- 
fore warm  soil,  induces  an  early  ripening  of  the  wood,  and 
we  have  known  this  early  ripening  to  make  more  difference 
to  the  plants  than  20  degs.  in  temperature.  A wet  soil 
causes  a late  and  watery  growth,  which  is  easily  killed  in 
winter.  In  the  second  place,  trees  and  plants  standing  in 
a 8011  not  soaked  with  water  will  bear  greater  cold  than 
the  same  trees  if  soaked  with  water  at  the  roots.  It  is  well 
alwa}-s  to  have  these  facts  in  iTiind,  and  act  accordingly. 

3223. — Sub-troplcal  gardening  {Fine  Beaoee)  — 
Potting  off  seedlings  of  Castor  oil-plants,  large-leaved 
Solinums,  Gannas,  Centaureas,  and  other  flne-foliaved 
plants  will  now  need  attention.  They  must  be  kept  close 
to  the  glass  in  a oonifortably-warm  house  to  insure  dwarf 
well-furuHhed  growth,  and  should  be  shifted  on  into  larger- 
sized  pots,  as  they  require  it,  for  unless  they  are  fine  plants 
by  the  first  of  .June  there  is  little  chance  of  their  attaining 
very  large  proportions  before  the  season  is  over.  All  beds 
in  tended  for  this  Cass  of  plants  should  be  heavily  manured 
and  deeply  cultivated  in  winter,  and  in  spring  forked  over 
with  a steel  fork.  They  will  then  be  in  good  condition  lor 
dlantiDg  in  the  season. 

3224. -Manuring  fruit-trees  (Pomoiw*)— Yes ; 
Peruvian  guano  is  one  of  the  best  artificial  manures  for  this 
and  general  purposes.  Bones  ground  to  powder,  or  in  the 
form  of  phosphates,  are  also  good  for  lruit-tre?s.  The  fore- 
going manuresmay  be  applied  bysoattering  them  on  the  soil 
at  the  rate  of  3 owt  in  the  ca^e  of  the  guano  per  acre  4 cwt 
or  a owt  m the  case  of  the  latter,  and  lightly  forking  them 
in,  blending  and  mixing  them  with  the  soil.  They  may 
also  be  profitably  used  in  rather  less  quantities  as  top- 
dressings  during  spring  and  early  summer.  Soot  is  also 
exce  lent  for  top-dressing.  House-slops  and  liquid-manure 
of  all  kinds  will  be  beneficial.  If  very  strong,  they  should 
be  diluted  before  using. 

/ window-plants  from  frost 

\A.  A.  .G.).  Common  brown  paper  or  the  ordinary  news- 
paper sheets  are  both  excellent  for  proteotino-  window- 
p'ants  from  frost.  In  a fairly  well-oonstruoted'’ dwelling- 
house,  11  the  plants  be  taken  from  the  window  in  the 
evening  and  placed  in  a corner  near  the  fire-place,  free 
from  draught,  with  a newspaper  thrown  over  them,  they 
would  generally  be  safe  ; hub  this  must  not  be  neglected 


W e have  known  cases  in  which  the  greatest  pains  have 
been  taken  to  protect  the  plants  for  a time,  and  then 
perhaps  on  some  particular  sharp  night  they  have  been 
forgotten,  the  whole  previous  trouble  thus  counting  for 
nothing.  As  soon  as  it  can  be  seen  which  plants  are 
dead  ana  which  are  not,  thobe  that  have  perished  should 
be  thrown  out,  and  the  pots  washed  and  dried,  ready  for 
other  occupants. 

3226.— Orckld-flowers  ((?.  A.  C.). — I am  very  much 
obliged  to  this  gentleman,  and  as  his  garden  is  close 
beside  a factory,  I cannot  do  better  than  persuade 
him  to  attaoh  the  fog-annihilator  to  his  house  or  houses, 
ana  he  will  find  the  benefit  through  the  Bummer  months  in 
the  improved  health  of  his  plants,  and  in  their  freedom 
Ccelogyne  is  simply  a C.  oristata, 
Md  the  flower  is  rather  small ; it  oertainly  gives  me  no 
•’,"®  Chatsworth  variety.  A very  nice  flower  of  a 
light-ooloured  variety  of  Lycasle  Skinneri,  and  a flower 
Of  the  old  plant  L cruenta.  Some  nice  forms  of  Dendro- 
munis,  conspicuous  were  D.  orassinode.  and  the  beautiful 
D.  Jaraesiaimm.  A nice  Phalienopsis  grandiflora,  and 
Odontoglossum  Cervantes!  decorum,  O.  pulohellum, 

This,  my  liberal  donor  says,  is  the  result  of  less  than  two 
years  at  the  pursuit.  He  says  he  has  benefited  by  my 
sundry  notes  from  time  to  time,  and  I shall  be  very 
pleased  to  answer  any  question  he  likes  to  ask— that  is  if 
I can. — M.  B. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  coinmunicOftions  respeetiny  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  tMine  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  Plants.-B.  ilL— l,  Aralia  Sieboldi ; 
2,  Asplenium  bifldum  ; 3,  Insuffi  -ient  specimen  ; 4,  Cannot 
name,  too  shrivelled;  Ccelogyne  oristata;  Cypripedium 

msigne. E.  K.  T.— Cannot  name  from  leaves  only. 

Gmcc.— Epidendrum  nontumura.  See  article  on  E.  oochle 

atum  on  p.  70S. G.  G. — 1,  Dendrobium  nobile  ; 2,  Den 

drobmm  fimbriatum  oculatum  ; 3,  Lycaste  cruenta. 

A.  B.  K.—We  cannot  name  these  single  Camellias.  Do 

they  not  send  names  with  them  from  Japan  ? F 'i 

—1,  Cmlogyne  speciosa ; 2.  Ccelogyne  oristata ; 3, 

Epidendriim  vitellinura  majus ; 4,  Odontoglossum 

pulchellum  majus,  fine  variety. H.  O.  T.— Cannot 

name  stove  plants  from  leaves  only.  You  should  send 

flowering  specimens. N.  ff.-l,  Cypripedium  villosuni ; 

2,  Cypripedium  politum. Semper.— 1,  Mesembry 

anthemum  tigrinuni ; 2,  The  Candle  plant(Oaoalia  articu 
lata) ; 3,  Sempervivum  araohnoideum  ; 4,  Sempervivum 

tabulieforme.  Itoften  giowimuch  larger. T.  Jf.  C.—U 

is  the  Edelweiss  (Qnaphalium  Leontopodium). S.  Small- 

Di-ttfye.— Epiphyllum  trunoatum.— Deni.s.- 1,  Streptosolen 
Jamesoni ; 2,  Sparmannia afrioana ; 3,  Mesembryantheraum 
speo'es  ; 4,  Common  Myrtle  (Myrtus  communis) ; 5,  Sedum 
L.versi;  0,  Kalosanthes  (Cras9ula)coociiiea ; 7,  Send  again 
in  flower;  8,  Smashed  to  pieces;  9.  Aoaoia  armata; 
1 ),  Tjibonia  floribundi;  11,  (Jhorozema  4'arium  nanum  ; 
12,  Specunen  too  much  bruised  to  recoofnise.  Piease  be 
more  moderate  in  future,  and  do  not  send  more  than  six 

good  specimens  at  one  time. W.  Joiu’s.—l,  Ophiopo- 

gon  Jaburan  aureo-variegatus ; 2,  Partridge-breast  AJoe 
(Ame  vanegata)|  3,  Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum  i 

4^  Pteris  serrulata  oristata  | 5,  Send  again  in  flower. 

E.  T.  Clau;/htoii.—We  do  not,  as  a rnle.  name  Camellias  • 
but  the  flower  sent  is  uiiraistakably  C.  Donckelaari. 

TO  OORRBSPONDBNT3. 

£«sa.— Apply  to  Messrs.  J.  Carter  & Co.,  237  and  238 

High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. Joseph  Perrett.— The 

vinery  roof  should  be  thoroughly  repaired.  The  leakage, 
IS,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  the  inisohief.  The  rough  bark 
should  be  pulled  off  the  Vines  ; but  do  not  scrape  them. 
Could  .vou  not  get  some  good  gardener  in  the  neighbour- 
hood to  look  at  your  Vines  and  advise  you? A Jlf  C — 

“ Villa  Gardening,”  by  E.  Hobday,  Macmillan  & Co.,'  Lon- 
don.  KeoAer. — Dress  the  walks  with  common  salt  in 

dry  weather  in  the  spring. Morven.—lt  the  greenhouse 

was  closed  up  at  the  time  named,  that  would  account  for 
the  clouded  state  of  the  glass.  Please  give  more  informa- 
tion.  Camper.— \\te  cannot  furnish  you  with  the  re- 

quired address.  Gould  you  not  find  out  from  someone 

who  has  had  dealings  with  the  person  in  question? 

W.  R , Cobham.—App]y  to  Messrs.  James  Veitch  & Sans 
Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King’s-road,  Chelsea,  London’ 

S W. -ir.  JJ.  G Lance,  Islimiton — Apply  to  Mr  w’ 

Bull.  536,  King’a-road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.—Frrelinn 
J.  Laurence.-  Apply  to  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  & Co 

High-street,  Worcester. Emily  Stuart  — The  Apple- 

tree  18  affected  with  “American  blight.”  Scrub  the 
branches  with  strong  salt  and  water,  or  dress  over  the 

affecred  parts  with  paraffln-oil. J.  P.  S.  O.— Should 

attribute  the  disappearance  of  your  Pious  elastioa  to  frost 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

2873.— About  Bantam  fowls.— For  the 
further  guidance  of  “ C.  E.,  Lyme  Regis,” 
Bantam  chickens,  to  keep  down  the  size,  should 
be  fed  on  the  following  diet : Morning  meal, 
boiled  milksops ; mid-day,  as  follows  : Well 
boil  Rice  in  xvater,  add  a little  dripping  and 
spice,  with  Pimento ; when  cold  add  a small 
portion  of  fine  ground  Oatmeal  to  absorb  a little 
of  the  moisture.  In  the  evening  give  sound 
Wheat  with  Canary-seed  as  a change.  This 
appears  high  feeding,  but  at  the  same  time, 
supplies  but  little  bone-forming  material, 
causing  the  birds  to  mature  quickly  and  the 
pullets  to  lay  frequently  at  sixteen  weeks  old. 
Adult  birds  should  be  fed  as  previously  advised. 
— Daniel  Prosser. 

3009.— Eggs  for  winter  use.— Failures 
occur  sometimes  under  all  methods  of  preserva 
tion. 


eggs  with  Olive-oil,  in  which  a little  bees’-wax 
has  been  melted.  Another  good  plan  is  to  pack 
theni  tightly  in  dry,  white  salt,  with  the  large 
end  down.  Some  people  store  them  in  brine  ; 
but  they  taste  too  salt  to  be  pleasant  stored  in 
this  way.  Another  good  way  is  to  grease  and 
place  them  in  lime-water.  And  yet  another 
gallons  of  boiling  water  add  A-peck 
quicklime,  and  stir  well.  When  cold,  pass 
through  a fine  sieve  ; add  10  oz.  salt,  and  3 oz. 
cream  of  tartar  ; dissolve  and  mix  well,  and 
leave  to  settle  for  fourteen  days.  Then  pour 
off  the  clear  liquor,  and  place  your  eggs  in 
this.  Of  course,  they  must  not  be  too  near  the 
surface  of  the  liquor.  Whatever  plan  you 
adopt  be  sure  you  take  the  eggs  the  same  day 
they  are  laid,  as  it  is  no  use  trying  to  preserve 
stale  eggs. — D.  P. 

Yorkehlre.-i.  Scotch 
Greys  are  fair  winter  layers,  but  not  considered  as  (rood  as 
some  of  the  American  and  Asiatic  breeds.  2.  They  are 
eood  sitters  and  mothers,  not  as  a rule  going  broody  more 
than  onoe  in  a season.  3.  Apply  to  a good  poultry  fancier 
Pros'ser^'^  ®sg®-  ■*.  Yes,  theyare  very  hardy.— D-anibl 

3008  — Oock  for  cross-bred  hens.— “Rose”  will 
hn^a  Minorca  cross  most  suitable  for  egg  production.— 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS^ 

OTRONG,  well-rooted  plants  from  Is.  3d.  per 

..or  ^®J  I®®’  varieties,  including  all  the  mo«t 

reliable  sorts  of  Japanese,  Inouived,  Reflexed,  Pompone. 
Anemone,  and  Summer-flowering;  carriage  free.  Our  Co’- 
iection  includes  all  the  best  and  most  reliable  sorts  in  culti- 
vation. Numeronstestimonialsfrom  lastsea'on's purchasers. 
Oiir  stock  i«  equal  y good  this  season.  Send  for  Catalogue 
12  white  or  coloured  J apanese,  Reflexed.  or  Incurved,  for  Is  3d 

W.  W.  BROWN  & Co., 

Florists  and  Seedsmen,  Whitby,  Yorks. 


TO  COMPETITORS  AND  OTHERS. 

OEEDS. — Lister’s  striped  Antirrhinum,  6d. 

trJ  and  Is.  per  pkt.  ; Asters,  Lister’s  Globe-quiUed,  6d.  and 
Is.  per  pkt. : Paeony,  Victoria  and  Dwf.  Chrye..  6d.  and  la 
Mangolds- Lister's  French  Striped,  African  Orange  and 
Lemon,  6d.  and  D.  per  pkt.  Leek— 1 ister’s  ‘'Nonsuch.  ” the 
flrieatyet  out,  50  1st.  prizes  last  ecaaon.  Is.  per  pbt.  Parsley 
—Lister’s  " Uniqi.e,  ” flneat  strain  extant,  6d.  and  Is.  per  pkt. 

My  PAN.SY  and  SEED  LIST  free  on  appileatmn.  A 
Treati^se  r»a  “ Pa*>9y,"  6d. : olo’b,  Is.  Id.  Order**  for  Panpio 
should  be  bnoked  now.  Pine  plants  from  4a.  6d.  per  doz 
upwards.  Boed  Is.  and  2-.  6d.  per  pkt. 

ALEX  TjISTER,  Florist.  Rothesay. 


PLANTS  IN  SMALL  LOTS 

REVi  G.  BUCK,  recto^ry”  NORWICH. 

9th  SEASON.  FRENCH  MARGUERITES 

(nr  fingle  Pyrethniins),  crimson,  white,  blush,  pink,  &c. ; 
Fern  like  foliage;  will  resist  severest  frost,  and  grow  any- 
where ; good  for  cutting ; mixed  colours ; 3,  7ct. ; 12,  Is.  9d. 

SULPHUR-COLOURED  MARGUERITE. 

Anthemis  tinctoria,  blooms  freely  for  months,  elegant  ever 
green  foliage,  very  hardy,  3,  6d. ; 12,  Is.  4d. 

COMSTANT-BLOOMING  PLANTS. 

Half-hardy  Perennials : Primula  obconica,  white,  splendid 
for  cutting,  2,  6d.  ; Begonia  nitida  alba,  lovely  flowers,  2,  6d.  ; 
Begonia  fuchsioides,  scarlet,  2,  6d. ; Nicotiana  affiuis  whif^ft. 
sweet  scented,  3,  6d. : 8,  Is, : 3 each  of  the  four  varieties  (12 
plants),  2s.  4d.  All  15d.  orders  free.  Send  post-card  for  LIST 

HARDY  PERENNIALS. 

Greenhouse  Plants,  &c.,  90  varieties,  from  2d.  each. 
Address  as  above. 


I "C  ARNATION. — Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  large 
as  a Rose,  strong  plants,  2,  Is.  6d. ; 3,  2s.  Old  Pi*  k 
Clove,  deliciouslv  fragrant,  hardy  as  common  Pink,  3,  Is.  3d. 
— COKNHILL,  Byfleet,  Surrey. 


JIGH-COLOURED  PRIMROSES.  — Dean  s 

• beautiful  hybrids,  flnest  in  the  kingdom,  20  b^oominsr 
plants,  Is.  9d.— J.  CORNHILL,  Byflee^  Surrey. ^ 

■RED  JAPAN  ANEMONE.  — Finest  and 

-l*b  b ightest  of  autumn  flowers,  3,  Is.  3d.  : 6,  2s.  3d  — 
CORN  HILL,  Byfleet,  Hurrey. 

VERLASTING  PEAS.  — Cheap.  2 very 

strong  roots,  Is.  3d. ; best  white  variety.  Is.  ; 2,  Is.  9d. — 
CORNHILL,  Byfleet.  Surrey. 

'^EW  COLUMBINE. — Plant's  beautiful 

-LN  Hybrids,  distinct  from  all  others,  25,  Is.  3d. ; 50,  2s.  3d. 
CORNHILL  Surrey. 


|JEW  FRENCH  GIANT  PANSY  (Trimar- 

•1*^  deau),  immense  blooms,  larcest  !n  cultivation,  varied 
colour^.  2<^.  Is.  6d  — .T.  CORNHILL.  ByOeet.  (Surrey. 


rPHE  FAMOUS  IRISH  ANEMONES  (St. 

-L  Bridgid’b),  immense  double  blooms,  20,  Is.  6d. : Victoria 
Anemones,  immense  single  blooms,  2o.  Is.  €d. ; hardy  Auri- 
cula**, splendid  strain,  ti  bl  >om  this  spring,  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  6d. 
pFT  dozen  —CORNHILL.  Byfleet.  8nr'ey. 


•?OR  SALE.— LEAN-TO  GREENHOUSE, 

20  ft.  by  7 ft,,  tenant’s  lix'’ure,  high  glass  front,  would 
suit  florist  for  shop  or  otherwi-e.  Also,  20  ft.,  by  10  ft.  span, 
specially  made,  fashes  in  sides,  bottom  ventilator  below, 
Ditch  pine  atagiog  and  footpath,  all  21  oz.  glass.  Both  must 
he  sold.  For  further  particulars  call  or  write— PEARCE  & 
HEATLFY.  550  Holloway-road,  London,  N. 


icsuL  viv-  POUR-BUSHEL  Sack  of  Best  LEAF-MOULD 

ALn.if  picocivtt  I (pure  Oak  Ipaf)  carriagepaid  to  London  for  3s  6d.— E. 

AOOllt  one  Ot  the  best  is  to  smear  the  | van  DER  MEERSOH,  Queen’.,  Nursery,  Selhurst,  S E. 


GAEDENING  ILLESTBATED 


VoL.  XII, 


Annuals,  &c.,  hardy  and 
half-hardy  . . . . 722 

Apples  for  small  or- 

chara  723 

Begonias,  Tuberous  ..  719 
Berberis  Aquifolium  for 
flower  arrangements . . 721 
Border,  planting  a thady  723 
Borders,  shrubbery  . . 715 
Broom,  Spanish,  trans- 
planting a ..  716 

Caladium  Chelsoni  ..  719 
Camellias,  old  ..  ..  718 

Camellias  on  trellises  ..  717 

Caroationp,  notes  on  . . 722 
Cherry-tree,  unsatisfac- 
tory   724 

Chrysanthemums,  two 

good  721 

Cinerarias  dying  away. . 719 


TBBBS  AND  SHRUBS. 

SHRUBS  AND  OTHER  PLANTS  FOR 
WALLS. 

If  the  saying,  often  quoted,  respecting  the 
herbaceous  border,  “that  its  great  attraction 
is  in  the  fact  that  there  are  very  few  days  in 
the  year  when  something  may  not  be  found  in 
flower,”  is  true,  it  might  also  apply  to  walls 
that  are  covered  with  climbing  plants  in  variety. 
In  old-fashioned  gardens  there  are  generally 
some  odd  corners  and  bits  of  walls  sometimes 
of  considerable  length  that  are  not  required  for 
fruit-growing,  and  a judicious  planting  of 
climbers  in  variety  will  give  not  only  a nice 
show  of  flower  for  many  months  in  the  year, 
but  furnish  in  many  instances  abundance  of 
material  for  cutting.  There  is  something  very 
homely  and  natural  about  these  old  climber- 
clad  walls,  at  any  rate  where  the  plants  are 
allowed  to  have  their  own  way  to  a considerable 
extent,  and  are  not  cut  and  nailed  in  symme- 
trical lines  hard  in  to  the  wall.  The  old 
Chimonanthus  is  very  full  of  flower  most  years, 
aud  furnishes  us  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
bloom  from  about  the  beginning  of  December, 
but  the  weather  this  winter  has  been  of  sufficient 
severity  to  somewhat  damage  the  flowers.  There 
may,  no  doubt,  be  many  larger  plants  than  mine, 
but  I think  its  dimensions  are  worth  noting, 
covering,  as  it  does,  a space  of  wall  25  feet  long 
and  15  feet  high.  Intending  planters  of  this  old 
favourite  should  try  and  get  the  variety  known 
as  grandiflorus  when  it  can  possibly  be  obtained, 
as  it  is  considerably  larger,  of  a much  deeper 
colour,  and  I fancy  even  more  fragrant  than  the 
old  variety.  The  buds  of  Cydonia  japonicaand 
the  white  and  rose  varieties  of  this  well-known 
plant  are  swelling  fast,  and  with  a continuation 
of  the  present  mild  weather  will  soon  open  into 
flower.  The  white  variety  does  not  seem  very 
well  known  at  present ; it  is,  however,  a very 
handsome  wall-plant,  and  a large  specimen  is  a 
very  attractive  object  when  the  flowers  are  fully 
expanded.  This  particular  sort  grows  very  fast 
with  me,  and  would  quickly  cover  a large  space 
of  wall.  Other 

Very  old  wall  plants  here  are  Cercis 
canadensis,  Benthamia  fragifera,  and  Forsythia 
suspensa,  but  the  two  first-named  are  hardly 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  in  no  case  must 
they  be  planted  close  to  any  walk  where 
tolerably  hard  pruning  is  necessary,  for  flower- 
ing as  they  do  on  the  young  wood,  there  is  a 
consequent  removal  of  bloom  with  all  spurring 
in.  With  respect  to  the  newer  varieties  of 
Ceanothus,  the  flowers  are  finer,  but  I have  not 
found  the  plants  so  hardy  as  those  of  C.  azureus, 
nor  can  they  boast  of  the  semi-evergreen  feature 
which  is  a welcome  characteristic  of  the  old 
variety.  The  Honeysuckles  cannot  be  left  out, 
as  if  there  is  plenty  of  wall  room  they  make  a 
pleasing  display  and  shed  a delightful  perfume. 
I have  a large  plant  of  Brachypoda  and  one  of 
Clematis  Jackmani  in  close  proximity,  and  they 
have  a pretty  effect  when  clothed  with  flowers. 
I would  not  advise  the  planting  of  either 
Deutzias  or  Spirceas  against  walls,  except,  per- 
haps one  or  two  of  the  small  wiry-like  varieties 
of  the  last-named  that  seem  naturally  to  require 
support,  as  S.  prunifolia  fl.-pl.  ; with  very  few 
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exceptions  they  are  more  at  home  in  the  open 
shrubbery.  No  wall  devoted  to  climbing  plants 
would  be  complete  without  its 

Roses,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Gloire  de 
Dijon  is  the  best  all-round  variety  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  does  wonderfully  well  here  in  West 
Surrey,  many  cottage  walls  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  being  completely  covered  with  it.  In 
addition  to  Glorie  de  Dijon  we  have  Mar^chal 
Niel,  Lamarque,  Solfaterre,  Safrano,  Aim6e 
Vibert,  and  Ophirie  ; these  all  do  fairly  well,  the 
last  three  being  the  most  satisfactory.  Ophirie 
especially  is  a useful  Rose,  and  furnished  us 
with  occasional  button-hole  buds  until  shortly 
before  Christmas  in  the  season  of  1889.  Safrano 
flowers  with  great  freedom,  but  I find  it  very 
susceptible  to  mildew.  The  white  and  yellow 
Banksians  are  very  useful  for  covering  an  objec- 
tionable building  quickly,  making  wonderful 
annual  growth  if  they  are  fairly  well  suited  in 
the  matter  of  soil,  and  they  are  all  the  better 
for  this  particular  purpose  from  their  semi-ever- 
green character.  True  Evergreens  should  not 
enter  too  largely  into  the  planting  of  walls,  as 
they  are  apt  to  give  a heavy  appearance,  and  as 
few  of  them  flower  with  any  great  profusion 
they  usuip  the  place  of  brighter  plants.  Mag- 
nolia grandiflora,  the  Escallonias,  and  the  varie- 
gated Buckthorns  are  useful  for  the  purpose,  and 
and  one  of  each  may  be  used  with  advantage, 
especially  in  a considerable  length  of  wall,  as 
they  relieve  the  naked  aspect  that  comes  with 
the  leaf-shedding  of  most  of  the  flowering 
shrubs.  E. 


FROST-BITTEN  SHRUBS. 

I FEAR  that  many  of  the  tender  kinds  of  shrubs 
will  be  in  a sorry  plight  after  the  intense  frosts 
we  have  had  during  the  past  two  months,  for 
they  droop  their  leaves  and  look  dying,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  when  the  old  hard 
wood  survives,  the  soft  succulent  growth 
on  the  top  of  the  plant  will  shed  their  leaves  as 
soon  as  the  spring  sun  is  full  upon  them,  and 
the  soft  wood  will  die  back  as  far  as  the  frost 
has  affected  the  pith  of  the  same.  But  I would 
advise  owners  of  such  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  cut 
back,  for  the  simple  reason  that  even  these 
frosted  tops  will  form  an  acceptable  shelter  to 
the  lower  and  more  central  parts  of  the  plant, 
but  if  this  is  removed,  and  we  get  a return  of 
severe  weather  in  March,  the  whole  plant  will 
probably  die.  It  is  too  early  to  make  any  fore- 
cast of  the  probable  losses  to  shrubs  and  trees 
in  the  South  of  England,  but  certainly  many 
plants  of  doubtful  hardiness  that  have  stood  out 
quite  unprotected  for  years  are  quite  dead,  at 
least  down  to  the  ground,  or  to  where  the  stems 
are  thick  and  hard,  for  I may  add  that  a suc- 
cession of  fairly  mild  winters  had  made  owners 
of  gardens  careless  about  protecting  the  stems 
of  many  plants  that  cannot  be  termed  quite 
hardy,  and  we  shall  now  have  at  least  a clear 
definition  of  what  is  and  what  is  not  a hardy 
plant  or  shrub,  for  if  they  safely  pass  through 
the  late  prolonged  frost,  we  may  fairly  assume 
that  they  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  in 
the  future  winters,  In  this  locality  we  are 
usually  very  much  favoured  as  regards  the 
amount  of  frost  we  get  in  winter,  but  this  season 
we  have  had  the  full  force  of  the  storm,  and 
those  who  had  not  taken  timely  precautions  to 
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protect  the  stems  of  half  hardy  shrubs,  wall 
climbers,  &c.,  will  probably  find  to  their  cost  that 
their  plants  are  killed  to  the  ground. 

J.  G. , Hants, 


FORCING  LILACS. 

Few  shrubs  flower  more  freely  when  lifted  and 
placed  in  heated  structures  than  the  Lilacs,  or,  I 
might  add,  are  more  valued  when  in  blossom,  for, 
although  considered  but  a veiy  common  thing 
in  the  season  of  its  outdoor  flowering,  it  is  in  the 
early  spring  months  one  of  the  most  costly  of 
forced  flowers,  and  a very  large  trade  is  done  by 
French  growers,  who  force  and  blanch  the  bloom 
and  manage  to  have  it  in  good  condition  for  at 
least  half  the  year.  To  get  a good  bit  of  bloom 
large  plants  that  have  fine  prominent  flower- 
buds  should  be  lifted  at  once,  the  roots  being 
placed  in  pots  or  tubs,  and,  in  the  case  of  very 
large  ones,  I have  usually  adopted  the  easier 
plan  of  setting  them  in  any  warm  corner  of 
the  forcing-houses,  and  covering  the  roots  with 
soil,  the  tops  being  tied  together  with  a cord.  In 
vineries  just  started  they  succeed  admirably,  as 
the  tops  can  be  syringed  and  treated  like  the 
Vines,  and  they  soon  expand  their  lovely  bunches 
of  bloom,  when  good  basketsful  can  he  cut  from 
single  bushes  ; but  with  smaller  bushes  the 
roots,  if  in  pots,  can  be  set  in  any  warm  house 
and  kept  moist,  when  they  come  on  very  quickl}’. 
The  large-flowered  purple  Lilac  produces  far 
more  bloom  than  the  white  variety,  and  if 
covered  with  mats  to  exclude  the  light  the 
latter  comes  perfectly  white.  Of  course,  if  large 
regular  supplies  are  needed,  a properly  darkened 
chamber  must  be  utilised ; but  the  production  of 
the  blanched  bloom  is  still  very  much  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  growers.  The  small  I’er- 
sian  Lilac  flowers  very  freely  in  a small  state, 
and  is  valuable  as  a pot  plant,  as  it  can  be  uti- 
lised for  years  by  planting  out  in  summer  and 
repotting  in  autumn,  bringing  it  on  to  bloom 
in  early  spring  in  very  gentle  heat.  Pretty  little 
specimens  of  the  large-flowered  variety,  Charles 
the  Tenth,  are  imported  from  Belgium  in  the 
autumn,  and  make  fine  conservatory  plants. 

J.  G.,  Hants, 


SHRUBBERY  BORDERS. 

The  borders  and  margins  of  shrubberies  gener- 
ally are  often  but  poorly  filled  with  a mixed  and 
unsuited  assortment  of  various  hardy  and  other 
plants  huddled  together  w'ithout  any  system  of 
arrangement  or  chance  of  flourishing.  They 
are  either  totally  neglected  or  roughly  and 
rudely  disturbed  by  the  orthodox  annual,  but 
quite  unnecessary,  digging.  This  is  a good  time 
for  making  suggestions  as  to  the  permanent  im- 
provement and  beautifying  of  the  margin  of  the 
shrubbery,  which  is  usually  in  a conspicuous 
position,  and,  consequently,  merits  bold  treat- 
ment that  it  may  be  a feature  of  interest  instead 
of  an  eyesore,  as  is  frequently  the  case.  First 
of  all,  it  must  be  decided  to  give  up  the 

Annual  digging,  and  instead  thoroughly  pre- 
pare the  soil  before  anything  is  planted  in  it, 
and  a well  prepared  soil  will  need  no  renova- 
tion for  several  years,  by  which  time  it  may  be 
desirable  to  change  the  arrangement,  when  the 
soil  can  be  renewed  ; moreover,  much  can  he 
done  by  top-dressing,  this  being  far  preferable 
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to  digging.  In  the  well-arranged  shrubbery  the 
taller  shrubs  are  kept  in  the  background,  and 
things  generally  are  naturally  graded  as  td 
height,  but  still  there  is  much  room  for  improve- 
ment by  selecting  and  planting  in  informal 
groups  upon  the  margin  things  that  will  make 
it  more  tasteful  and  relieve  the  hard  line  where 
Grass  ends  and  shrubbery  begins.  With  dwarf 
and  other  shrubs  of  prostrate  habit  much  in- 
teresting work  might  be  done.  The  dwarf  or 
creeping  Junipers,  such  as  the  Savin  and  others, 
and  the  creeping  Gotoneasters,  might  be  planted 
in  broad  informal  masses,  and  their  shoots  would 
creep  out  upon  the  Grass  and  back  among  the 
taller  shrubs.  They  would  make  a verdant 
carpet  or  vegetation,  cheerful  to  look  upon  in 
winter  or  summer,  and  carrying  the  eye  up 
gradually  from  their  foreground  of  Grass  to  the 
taller  forms  of  tree  and  slirub  life  behind.  Roses 
of  the  more  vigorous  types  might  be  extensively 
planted,  especially  kinds  that  make  long  annual 
shoots,  whichshould  be  pegged  down.  The  margin 
of  the  shrubbery  offers  one  of  the  finest  oppor- 
tunities for  carrying  out  this  charming  idea, 
and  surely  nothing  could  be  prettier  than  a 
carpet  of  Roses,  contrasting  with  fresh  green 
Grass  and  hiding  the  bare  brown  earth.  There 
is  hardly  any  position  or  soil  but  that  something 
might  be  selected  suitable  for  it.  There  is  a 
wealth  of 

Dw.akf  shrubs  that  could  be  used  in  a variety 
of  ways  similar  to  that  advised  for  the  Coto- 
neasters,  &c.  Leaving  the  shrubs,  we  come  to 
hardy  plants.  Where  shrubs  are  thin  we  do 
not  need  to  dig  and  hoe  the  ground  to  keep  it 
clean,  because  such  things  as  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Solomon’s  Seal,  Woodruff,  &c. , will  carpet  the 
ground  so  densely  as  to  exclude  weeds  or  objec- 
tionable vegetation,  whilst  in  the  more  open 
spaces  upon  the  margin  most  of  our  best  hardy 
plants  can  be  as  well  grown  as  anywhere  else, 
provided  the  soil  is  first  well  prepared.  Pre- 
ference should  be  given  to  hardy  plants  of  an 
evergreen  character,  growing  the  most  suitable 
things  extensively  in  bold  informal  groups.  Here 
and  there,  however,  it  may  be  possible  to  work 
in  little  colonies  of  Lilies,  or  other  bidbs  that 
would  thrive  satisfactorily.  The  Saxifrages, 
Sedums,  Iberises,  Aubrietias,  and  a host”  of 
similar  things  are  most  suitable  for  extensive 
planting,  as  they  always  hide  the  ground  with 
a beautiful,  verdant,  and  many-hued  carpet. 

might  adapt  the  shrubbery  margin  to  a 
variety  of  the  different  phases  of  hardj  plant 
culture,  and  this  would  give  a greater  variety 
in  our  gardens,  with  a corresponding  increase  in 
interest  and  beauty.  pj. 


3l.59.-Transplantlng  a Spanish  Broom.— 
Inere  will  be  no  risk  in  transplanting  a Broom  that  was 
moved  two  years  ago.  Any  time  from  then  to  the  end  of 
April.— E.  H. 

: There  would  be  no  risk  in  transplanting  this  bush, 

especially  as  it  has  been  but  two  years  in  its  present  posi- 
tion. It  will  be  necessary  to  dig  well  round  the  plants 
and  save  as  many  as  possible  of  the  fibrous  roots.— 
J.  D.  K. 

3170.  — A newly-pointed  wall.  — 

‘•A.  S.  L.”  says  a garden-wall  (brick?)  was 
“pointed”  with  “mortar  last  autumn.”  It 
was,  therefore,  a “ green  wall  ” when  frost  began 
on  25th  November,  which  continued  for  sixty 
days  and  nights  consecutively,  with  the 
exception  of  two  nights,  so  that  if  done  in  a 
“ workman  like  manner”— that  is,  thoroughly— 
the  “ falling  off  in  large  quantities  ” is°a  dis- 
appointing, although  a natural  result.  Irises 
and  Alpines  will  benefit  by  the  misfortune,  as 
the  frost  has  effectually  “ killed  ” the  lime,  and 
rendered  it  mellow  and  useful  to  these  plants. 
— C.  E.,  Lyme  Beyis. 

3097.— Cross-fertilisation.— Allow  me  to 

recommend  to  “Country  Lad”  Sir  John 
Lubbock’s  “Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Leaves,” 
Nature  Series  (Macmillan  & Co.),  in  the  first 
two  chapters  of  which  book  he  will  find  much 
interesting  information  on  cross-fertilisation. 
The  most  celebrated  work  on  this  subject  is,  of 
course,  Darwin’s  “Effects  of  Cross  and  Self- 
Fertilisation  in  the  \ egetable  Kingdom.”  Any 
good  manual  of  botany  will  give  directions 
which  will  enable  “ Country  Lad  ” to  distinguish 
the  male  and  female  organs— in  other  words, 
the  stamen  and  pistil.  He  will  find  none  clearer 
than  Lindley’s  “ School  Botany,”  and  “ Flowers 
of  the  Field,”  by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns  (Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge),  pp.  x.  and 
xi. — Ada  F.  Slack. 


GARDEN  WORK.* 

Greenhouse 

Pot  off  Cyclamens  as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled. 
Where  many  are  grown  time  will  be  saved  by  pricking 
them  into  pans  about  an  inch  apart,  and  transferring  them 
o single  pots  later  on,  when  th  y have  grown  somewhat, 
i hough  Cyclamens  are  warm  greenhouse  pl.ants,  they  are 
best  kept  through  the  early  stages  of  growth  in  a 
forcing-house  or  pit.  They  will  do  admirably  in  a Cucuin- 
ber-frame  at  first.  Young  plants  are  so'  much  more 
satisfactory  than  old  ones  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  keep 
the  old  bulbs  after  the  second  year.  Grow  them  .at  first 
in  light,  rich  soil,  increasing  the  loam  in  thecoinpost  after 
the  first  potting.  If  not  already  done,  place  Calceolarias 
in  their  flowering  pots;  seven-inch  pots  will  hold  nice 
specimens.  It  is  necessary,  both  with  Calceolaritis  and 
Cyclamens,  to  be  sure  the  strain  is  a first-rate  one  before 
sowing  the  seeds.  Plants  of  a superior  strain  take  up  no 
™ ^’11*  ‘'■i'®  finite  as  easy  to  grow,  as  the  merest 

rubbish,  many  of  which  are  still  to  be  met  with  that  are 
not  worth  pot-room.  Give  liquid-manure  to  all  plants 
Showing  blossoms,  especially  the  early-flowering  Pelar- 
goniums.  It  IS  not  unlikely  there  will  be  a little  more 
trouble  with  green-fly  this  season  than  usual  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cold  winter  and  the  increased  use  made  of 
the  fire  Much  artificial  heat,  with  but  little  ventilation 
invariably  weakens  the  grow'th,  and  renders  the  plants 
more  liable  lo  insect  attacks.  Therefore,  timely  fumiga- 
tion with  Tobacco  of  such  plants  as  Pelargoniums,  which 
are  very  liable  to  insect  attacks,  will  lighten  the  work, 
and  no  plant  lyhich  has  once  been  permitted  to  get  badly 
infested  with  insects  will  flower  so  well  as  if  it  had  been 
kept  clean  from  the  first.  Cuttings  of  Fuchsias,  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Heliotropes,  Myrtles,  Oleanders,  and  most 
greenhouse  plants,  will  strike  now.  Strike  cutlino-s  of 
Fireball  Trop.'colum  to  have  young  plants  for  draping 
baskets  in  the  conservatory  by-and-bye.  If  the  stock  of 
Chrysanthemums  has  not  been  secured,  get  in  the  cuttino-s 
as  soon  as  possible  ; so  far,  at  least,  as  regards  the  plan'ts 
required  for  specimens.  For  home  use  a fair  amount  of 
bloom  may  be  obtained  from  cuttings  rooted  up  till  April 
and  even  later  ; but  the  Chrysanthemum  owes  most  of  Us 
popularity  to  the  exhibitions,  and  for  exhibiting  the  out 
tings  must  be  struck  early.  Bulbs  will  be  coining  on  in 
great  yaiiety  now,  including  Freesias,  Bermuda  Lilies,  &c. 
r reesias  are  very  easily  grown,  and  are  very  accommodaiiiio- 
as  regards  temperature  ; but  they  must  be  kept  near  the 
glass,  and  never  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  water  The 
pine  remaik  applies  to  the  Bermuda  Lily.  If  it  is  desired 
to  give  Ihem  any  increase  of  temperature  above  .'iO  de"S 
' f"”  exposure  lo  light.  Just  a 

puff  of  Tobacco-smoke  in  the  house  occasionally  will  be 
useful  to  the  Lilies. 

Stove. 

■Tu®  repotting  of  stove  plants  may  now  be  procenled 
with.  Ma.ny  plants  that  are  usually  grown  in  peat  will 
do  better  if  a proportion  of  turfy-loam  is  used,  if  the  loam 
IS  full  of  fibre,  and  not  too  heavy.  Charcoal,  broken  up 
-small,  13  useful  for  keeping  the  soil  open  to  enable  the 
water  to  passaivay  freely.  Nearly  all  stove  plants  do  better 
when  the  soil  is  rammed  firmly  around  their  roots.  Fur 
plants  w a woody  nature  this  firm  potting  is  an  absolute 
iiecpsity . This  will  include  Gardenias,  Allamaridas,  Ixoras, 
Plraiicisceas,  Stephanotis, 


The  drainage  of  the  pots  should  be  carefully  done’ 
u"  broken  crocks  or  other  material  is  thrown 


in  any  how.  Insufficient  drainage  will  surely,  sooner  or 
later,  land  the  plant-grower  in  difficulties.  Usually  the 
matpials  for  drainage  are  prepared  during  bad  weather, 
the  broken  crocks  being  sorted  into  sizes  by  being  passed 
through  a sieve,  and  all  fine,  dusty  matter  removed  This 
latter  emn^  in  useful  for  potting  succulents  in,  such  as 
Cacti,  Sc.  The  right  vvay  to  drain  a pot  for  a specimen  plant 
13  to  pi  a e one  large  piece  of  crock  over  the  hole  in  the 
bottom  with  the  concave  side  upwards,  then  lay  an  inch 
or  so  of  large  pieces  over,  and  on  this  a layer  of  smaller 
pieces,  and  finish  off  with  a thin  layer  of  Moss,  or  some  of 
ths  roughest  of  the  potting-soil  will  do,  the  object  being 
to  prevent  the  fine  particles  of  soil  from  running  down 
among  the  drainage.  Never  sift  the  soil,  except  for  the 
very  smallest  pots,  or  for  cuttings,  and  never  use  a pot  a 
second  time  without  thoroughly  scrubbing  it,  both  inside 
and  out  with  a brush  and  soap  and  water.  When  the  pot- 
ting is  completed  remove  the  ashes  or  whatever  has  been 
used  over  the  benches  or  stages  to  set  the  pots  on,  and 
fill  up  with  fresh  material.  Water  with  great  care  till  the 
roots  are  working  freely  into  the  new  soil.  Never  repot  a 
j'^b^n  the  ball  of  eoilisdiy,  nor  yet  in  a very  wet 
condition ; nor  yet  use  compost  in  either  a wet  or  dry 
condition.  These  are  details  that  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  well  doing  of  the  plant.  After  repottin<^ 
water  with  a rosed-pot  to  settle  the  soil,  giving  sufficient 
to  pass  through  the  whole  mass,  and  then  leave  the  plant 
unwatered  till  the  soil  is  again  getting  dry.  After  pottin" 
the  atmospheric  moisture  may  be  increased  by  a freer  use 
of  the  syiinge,  or  by  damping  floois,  walls,  &•.,  and  as 
the  days  are  now  lengthening,  a rise  of  a degree  or  two  in 
the  night  temperature  will  be  an  advantage.  Sow  seeds 
of  Gloxinias,  Begonias,  and  Cyclamens.  Make  the  most 
of  the  plants  m bloom  by  placing  them  in  prominent 
posRions,  elevating  them  on  empty  pots.  Such  Orchids 
as  Dendrobium  nobile  and  C.vpripediums  will  be  very 
interesting  novv’.  Onoidium  flexuosum  may  be  easily 
grown  in  a mixed  stove  in  a basket  suspended  from 
the  roof.  Dendrobium  Pierardi  dots  well  in  a basket 
filled  with  rough  peat,  Sphagnum,  and  crocks,  near  the 
glass.  Hoya  btlla  makes  a pretty  basket  plant,  and  a 
good  specimen  is  always  an  attractive  object.  Line  the 
basket  vvith  Moss,  and  fill  in  round  the  ball  with  rough 
peat,  a little  chopped  Sphagnum,  and  crushed  charcoal. 

The  Fernery  under  Glass. 

Ferns  of  all  kinds  are  now  breaking  into  growth,  and 
should  be  repotted  at  once,  beginning  with  the  Adian- 
tums  or  Maiden  hairs.  More  loam  is  used  in  potting  this 
class  of  plants  than  was  customary  in  the  past,  and  the 
plants  will  do  better  in  the  heavier  soil,  andlargerspecimens 
can  be  grown  in  comparatively  small  pots.  Large  plants 
may  be  divided  for  increase  of  stock  ; but  where  possible 


III  cold  or  northern  districts  the  operettions  referred 
to  utider  “ Garden  Work"  may  be  done  from  ten  days  to 
a fortnight  later  than  is  here  indicated  with  equally  good 
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to  obtain  fertile  fronds,  seedlings  make  better  plants  than 
these  divided  pieces.  Of  course,  the  question  may  be 
asked  : “ What  then  shall  we  do  with  the  Ferns  when  they 
get  too  large  and  old  ?"  'fhe  best  thing  to  do  with  large 
plants  that  are  approaching  the  limit  as  to  size  is  to  use 
them  for  decorating  the  conservatory  or  the  front  hall  or 
staircase,  so  long  as  they  can  be  kept  in  health,  and  then 
throw  them  away',  in  the  meantime  potting  on  young 
plants  that  will  be  far  more  effective  in  the  future.  A 
good  deal  of  work  will  now  require  to  be  done  in  clearing 
away  old  discoloured  fronds  to  make  room  for  the  new 
growth.  Where  a good  collection  of  Ferns  is  grown, 
there  will  generally  l e plenty  of  seedlings  come  up 
among  the  plants  to  provide  useful  stock  when  potted  on 
A case  or  frame  of  Filiiiy  Ferns  will  be  an  interesting 
addition  to  the  Fernery,  and  those  who  have  not  a tegular 
fernery  may  grow  Filmy  Ferns  in  a close  frame  in  a 
shady  part  of  the  conservatory.  There  must  alway  s be  a 
close,  moist  atmosphere,  with  a subdued  light,  such  as  is 
the  case  in  the  dripping  caves,  where  many  of  these  plants 
are  found  in  a state  of  nature. 

Window  Plants. 

Bvery  where  the  cry  is  “ I have  lost  my  plants,"  and  it  is 
a pitiable  sight  to  see  the  rows  of  dead  Pelargoniums  in  the 
windows  of  those  who  are  not  too  well  provided  with  this 
world’s  gear  for  the  purchase  of  others  to  take  their  place. 
But  it  is  positively  certain  that  those  who  have  acquired 
a taste  for  flowers  will  not  long  remain  flowerless.  Those 
who  have  flower  borders  stocked  with  bulbs  and  other 
plants  may  soon  have  a gav  window  by  potting  up  patches 
of  Snowdrops,  Daffodils,  Crocuses,  Primroses,  Auriculas, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Forget-me-nots,  Pinks,  and  such  like 
things.  The  best  p'ants  to  purchase  for  present  effect  are 
Chinese  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Genistas,  and  Azaleas.  I am 
often  told  the  Genista  does  not  last  well ; the  flowers  drop 
so  soon.  This  often  arises,  I think,  from  dryness  at  the 
root.  It  is  a strong-rooting  plant,  and  requires  a good 
deal  of  water,  and  a little  stimulant  in  the  latter  will  be 
beneficial.  Deutzia  gracilis  is  a pretty  white-flowered 
shrub  just  coming  into  bloom  in  the  warm  greenhouse. 
The  clusters  of  blossoms  of  Siaphvlea  colohica  are  very 
pretty  when  the  plants  have  been  gently  forced.  This  will 
make  a nice  early-flowering  shrub  for  room  culture,  plung- 
ing it  out  in  the  border  in  the  summer,  though  giving  water 
as  required.  Dielytra  speotablis  is  very  pretty  in  pots 
now’,  and  may  have  similar  treatment. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

This  is  a good  season  for  making  or  altering  the  rockery’. 
A well-designed  rockery  is  always  interesting,  and  it  pos- 
sesses this  advantage— that  little  bits  to  suit  special  sub- 
jects can  be  tacked  on  here  and  there  without  injuring  the 
character  or  appropriateness  of  w hat  has  been  done  before. 
No  matter  how  carefully  the  rockery  has  been  planted, 
there  conies  a time  when  some  of  the  plants  will  get  too 
large  for  their  neighbours,  and  I find  February  is  a good 
time  for  curtailing  the  root  growth  of  strong-rooting 
plants.  Perhaps  the  best  course  to  adopt  would  be  to 
lake  up  those  plants  which  arc  ovu'-luxuriant,  and 
take  them  elsewhere.  It  often  happens  when  one  is 
making  a rockery  that,  in  order  to  take  off  the  newness, 
and  get  the  place  furnished  quickly,  one  puts  in  plants 
that  would  have  been  better  left  out.  These  errors, 
sooner  or  later,  have  to  be  corrected,  and  the  present 
is  a good  time  for  the  work.  A good  deal  of  planting 
will  probably  be  done  after  this  date  this  season  ; 
but  the  sooner  the  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  are  got  in 
now  the  better.  Evergreens  may  want  a month  or  so 
longer.  Sow  East  Lothian  Slocks  in  heat,  and  prick  them 
off  to  get  strong  for  summer  blooming.  The  Ten-week 
Stocks  will  be  time  enough  a month  hence.  Sweet  Peas 
are  often  eaten  off  by  snails  in  some  gardens,  and  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  raise  some  in  pots  to  fill  up  vacancies, 
especially  as  regards  the  choice  varieties.  There  ehould 
be  no  further  delay  in  stai  ting  the  roots  of  Dat-lias,  it  many 
plants  are  required.  It  is  difficult  to  say  yet  what  con- 
dition the  Roses  are  in  ; but,  so  far  as  can  be  seen  at  pre- 
sent, there  will  be  many  losses  to  deplore.  The  only  w’ay 
to  feel  sure  in  the  future  is  to  have  as  many  as  possible  on 
their  own  roots.  Turfing  new  lawns  may  be  done.  Aleo 
Box-edgings  may  be  planted. 

Fruit  Garden 

The  cld  plantations  of  Strawberries  have,  in  many  gar- 
dens, a very  rusty’  appearance,  the  old  leaves  having 
suffered  from  the  frost.  Young  plants  that  were  covered 
deeply  with  snow  are  all  right ; what  effect  this  injury  to 
the  foliage  may  have  upon  the  crop  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
but  it  cannot  be  beneficial.  Where  the  old  beds  have  not 
been  top-dressed  it  would  be  advisable  now  to  put  on  a 
good  dressing  of  rich  manure.  Often  plantations  of  Straw- 
herries  may  be  made  in  March,  with  every  prospect  of  the 
plants  doing  well ; but  the  land  should  be  thoroughly  and 
deeply  worked  and  well  manured  immediately,  and  then 
left  a month  or  six  weeks  to  settle  and  be  pulverised  by 
the  atmosphere.  If  strong  plants  can  be  obtained  that 
were  taken  off  last  August  or  earlier,  and  planted  in  a 
nursery  bed,  some  fruit  may  be  obtained  the  next  season. 
Lift  with  balls,  and  fix  firmly  in  the  ground.  Much 
fruit-tree  planting  yet  remains  to  be  done,  but  every  day’s 
delay  now  will  be  a disadvantage.  There  is  a very  good 
prospect  of  an  abundant  blossom  on  the  fruit-trees  this 
year,  and  where  the  heads  of  the  trees  in  orchard  or 
garden  are  much  crowded,  the  knife  may  be  used  with 
more  freedom  than  would  be  desirable  if  the  blossom-buds 
were  scanty.  Thinning  the  blossom-buds  is  perhaps  not 
much  practised,  except  by  a few  enthusiast?,  but  when 
time  can  be  spared  for  the  work  the  trees  will  benefit  from 
it.  Peaches  and  Nectarim  s shculd  be  pruned  before  the 
buds  get  too  prominent.  And  where  the  trees  are  trained 
to  wires  leave  room  in  tying  for  the  branches  to  grow. 
The  old  practice  of  painting  the  branches  of  Peaches  has, 
in  moat  gardens,  been  discontinued,  its  value  being  pro- 
blematical—at  any  rate,  a wash  with  Gishurst  compound 
or  soap  and  water  being  as  good,  and  less  troublesome  to 
apply.  If  Strawberries  are  forced  in  houses  where  suffi- 
cient ventilation  cannot  be  given  to  the  plants  when  in 
blossom  to  ensure  the  blossoms  setting  freely,  better  use 
the  camel’s-hair  pencil ; this  makes  sure  work.  When  the 
best  blossoms  are  set  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve  on 
each  plant  remove  the  remainder. 

Vegetable  Garden. 

Make  up  hotbeds  for  Cucumbers  or  Melons  where  the 
hot-bed  system  of  cultuie  is  adopted  ; and  where  the  con- 
sumption is  limited  to  one  or  two  Cucumbers  a day  a 
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three-light  frame  and  a well-made  hot-bed  will  furnish  the 
supply-  To  be  of  a lasting  character  the  materials  of  the 
hot-bed  must  be  put  through  a course  of  fermentation, 
and  be  repeatedly  turned,  mixing  the  outsides  with  the 
centre  of  the  heap  at  each  turning,  so  that  all  may  be  got 
into  a sweet  condition.  The  bed  should  be  4 feet  at  back, 
and  3 feet  or  3J-  feet  at  front,  and  should  be  built  up  with 
a moderate  degree  of  firmness,  so  that  the  heat  may  be 
steady  and  lasting.  If  the  bed  is  loosely  put  together 
the  heat  will  be  violent  for  a time,  but  will  soon  cool. 
The  heating  capacity  of  the  bed  may,  to  a great  extent,  be 
regulated  by  the  amount  of  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
it  in  building  it  up.  It  will  be  a great  advantage  if  a pro- 
portion of  tree  leaves  can  be  mixed  with  the  manure  ; if 
this  can  be  done  the  manure  and  leaves,  in  about  equal 
proportions,  may  be  thrown  together  in  a heap,  and  when 
the  heat  rises  the  bed  may  be  made.  It  is  cheaper  to  buy 
Cucumber-plants  than  raise  them,  unless  there  is  a forcing- 
house  or  another  hot-bed  at  work  for  other  purposes.  In 
the  latter  case  the  Cucumber-seeds  will  be  sown  in  time 
for  the  plants  to  be  fit  to  turn  out  as  soon  as  the  bed  is 
ready  to  receive,  so  that  no  time  is  lost.  Prick  off  Cauli- 
flowers sown  in  heat  to  get  the  plants  strong,  ready  for 
going  out  next  month  under  hand-lights  or  warm  positions 
at  the  foot  of  a south  wall.  If  a trench  is  opened  close  to 
a south  wall,  and  some  manure  placed  in  the  trench,  and 
5. inches  of  mellow  soil  placed  thereon,  the  Cauliflower- 
plants  may  be  set  in  a double  row  one  foot  apart.  If 
llquid-manura  is  given  freely  a lot  of  useful  Cauliflowers 
may  be  obtained  from  a comparatively  small  space,  and 
no  room  must  be  wasted  in  these  warm  positions.  Trans- 
plant Tripoli  and  other  Onions  sown  in  autumn  ; owing  to 
the  dry  autumn  the  plants  did  not  make  much  growth  ; 
but  though  small  the  plants  are  healthy,  and  if  planted  in 
good  soil  they  will  soon  make  a start.  Sow  Celery  for 
the  early  crop  on  a gentle  hot-bed.  E.  IIobd.w. 


Work  In  the  Town  Garden. 

Tomatoes,  whether  to  be  grown  under  glass  or  in  the 
open  air,  ought  to  be  sown  without  a day's  delay.  Give 
them  only  a moderate  degree  of  heat— CO  degs.  to  70  degs. 
is  butficient — and  directly  they  are  up  keep  near  the  glass 
in  full  light  to  prevent  drawing  ; also  avoid  the  common 
mistake  of  sowing  thickly,  and  get  them  pricked  off  singly 
as  soon  as  possible.  A few  Cucumber-seeds  may  also  be 
sown  if  fruit  is  wanted  moderately  early,  but  f r these 
more  of  both  heat  and  moisture  is  desirable,  and  the  bi  st 
plan  is  to  sow  the  seeds  singly  in  small  pots.  If  not 
already  done,  seeds  of  Verbenas  ought  to  be  sown  at  once  ; 
rather  roujh  leaf-mould,  with  a little  loam  and  sand,  and 
good  drainage,  suits  them  best.  Also  single  Petunias, 
which  make  splendid  beds  in  a warm  season,  and  a few 
German  Stocks  sown  now  will  flower  both  earlier  and  more 
finely  than  if  left  until  March  or  April.  There  is  still  time 
to  sow  Gloxinias  aid  Tuberous  Begonias  for  flowering 
duri  ig  the  coming  summer  : and,  in  fact,  I do  not  think 
that  in  a smoke-laden  atmosphere  much,  if  any,  time 
has  been  lost  for  these  yet.  Antirrhinums,  Pansies, 
Ilelbhocks,  Delphiniums,  and  other  perennials  ought 
to  be  up  and  growing  as  soon  as  possible  if  they 
are  to  do  any  good  this  season  ; and  this  is  also 
an  excellent  time  to  sow  seed  of  Auriculas  in 
boxes  under  glass  ; but  these,  of  course,  will  not  commence 
blooming  until  next  jear  at  the  earliest.  Seedlings  of  the 
above  and  others  must  be  verj'  carefully  watched  after 
they  come  up,  especiilly  as  regards  moisture,  too  much  or 
too  little  being  equally  as  fatal,  and  as  a rule  the  sooner 
they  are  pricked  off  after  they  have  formed  the  cotyledons 
and  one  or  two  proper  or  “ rough”  leaves  the  better,  es- 
pecially if  they  stand  at  all  thickly.  Where  a little  extra 
«armth  can  be  given  subsequently,  a general  repotting  of 
everything  that  seems  to  require  it  should  take  place  to- 
wards the  end  of  this  month,  though,  if  the  weather  is.cold, 
etc. , or  the  plants  must  remain  in  the  same  temperature 
afterwards,  it  would  be  better  to  defer  it  until  next  month. 
Ferns,  as  well  as  flowering-plants,  may  be  shifted  on  or  re- 
potted, as  required,  with  the  best  results  now  that  a new 
growth  is  on  the  point  of  commencing.  These,  like  most 
other  plants,  ought  to  have  fresh  soil  once  a year,  as  a 
rule,  even  if  kept  in  the  same  sized  pots  ; but  if  a Fern  is 
doing  well  as  it  is,  leave  it  alone.  All  the  Cinerarias  that 
are  fit  should  be  placed  in  the  flowering  pots  at  once. 
Herbaceous  Calceolarias,  too,  ought  to  have  the  last  shift 
as  soon  as  possible.  These  elegant  subjects  do  not  relish 
being  cramped  at  the  root,  and  suocetd  better  in  6 inch, 
7-inch,  or  8-inch  pots  than  in  smaller  ones.  Strong  plants 
still  in  boxes  may  be  transferred  directly  to  6 inch  or  7-inch 
pots  with  the  best  results.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  ^rom  a garden  diary  from  February 
2lst  to  February  28th. 

Pricked  off  more  Lobelias  from  the  seed-pans,  I always 
BOW  in  autumn,  the  plants  are  hardier  and  better.  The 
first  batch  have  been  pricked  off  some  time,  and  are  now 
well  established.  Seedlings,  if  well  selected,  are  quite  good 
enough  for  bedding.  A few  white  Lobelias  are  useful  for 
a change,  as  one  never  has  too  much  variety.  Sowed  seeds 
of  a very  good  strain  of  dwarf  yellow  Marigold.  One  must 
have  yellow  flowers  for  massing,  and  Calceolarias  are  not 
to  be  depended  on,  and  Gazanias,  though  pretty  enough 
when  the  sun  shines,  are  not  very  effective  in  dull  weather 
The  Marigolds  are  sown  thus  early  because  I find  the  tops 
root  readily  from  cuttings,  and  the  plants  so  raised  are 
very  dwarf  and  compact.  Planted  cuttings  of  Honey- 
suckles, Ivies  of  sorts,  Weigelas,  Ribes,  &c.  Prepared  a 
site  on  a shaty  part  of  the  lawn  for  a mixed  group  of 
Hollies.  The  soil  has  been  trenched  up  and  manured  to 
give  the  plants  a good  start.  I am  very  partial  to  Hollies, 
they  are  always  effective.  I prefer  purchasing  the  plants 
in  a small  state,  and  keeping  them  in  the  nursery  lor 
several  years  till  they  are  well  developed.  Specimen 
plants  that  have  been  carefully  grown  are  very  expensive 
to  buy,  but  young  plants  are  cheaper,  and-they  are  inter- 
esting enough  even  in  the  nursery  ground,  whilst  preparing 
to  take  up  a more  prominent  position  by-and  bye.  Sowed 
Parsley  on  a warm  border  for  early  gathi  ring.  This  will 
not  be  regarded  as  a main  crop,  though  probably  some  of 
the  seedlings  will  be  transplanted  into  a cooler  position  for 
lale  use.  It  is  well  to  have  Parsley  in  a warm  position  lor 
early  picking,  especially  after  severe  winters,  but  lor  the 
general  summer  and  autumn  gathering  an  open,  cooler 
situation  is  better.  Made  up  a Mushroom-bed  in  the  open 


air.  The  manure  was  used  fresh  from  the  stable,  with 
just  the  longest  litter  shaken  out.  About  one-fifth  of  soil 
was  used  with  the  manure.  I find  this  saves  a lot  of  time 
in  fermenting  and  drying  the  manure,  and  the  beds  do 
quite  as  well,  and  may  be  spawned  as  soon  as  the  heat 
rises  to  85dcgs.,  as  rhere  is  no  fear  of  the  bed  getting  too 
hot  if  made  as  firm  as  possible.  The  bed  is  3 feet  wide, 
and  built  up  2^  feet  high  in  the  form  of  a ridge.  Other 
beds  will  be  made  near  toit  as  soon  as  manure  can  be  had. 
Temperature  of  early  vinery  with  the  Grapes  in  course  of 
being  thinned  ranges  fiora  CO  degs.  to  C.j  degs.  The  bor- 
der will  be  topdressed  with  arlifioial  manure  as  soon  as  the 
thinning  is  finished.  I am  thinking  of  using  a mixture  of 
blood  manure  and  nitrate  of  soda  on  this  border.  I like 
trying  different  things  experimentally.  I fancy  sometimes 
in  the  past  the  worth  of  the  money  has  not  always  been 
obtained.  I believe  most  of  us  havesomething  to  learn  as 
regards  the  application  of  those  expensive  concentrated 
stimulants  so  much  used  of  late  years.  Shifted  on 
young  Ferns  of  the  usual  decorative  sorts,  the  soil  used 
being  chiefly  loam,  lightened  a little  with  leaf-mould  and 
a dash  of  sand.  Put  in  more  Fuchsia  cuttings  for  late 
blooming  in  small  pots.  The  early-struck  plants  are  potted 
off  into  single  pots,  and  are  growing  freely.  Autumn- 
struck  plants  will  soon  be  showing  blossom.  A few  plants 
will  be  allowed  to  bloom  in  a small  state  in  5-inch  pots, 
but  the  best  shaped  plants  will  be  shifted  into  larger  pots 
to  make  specimens  for  the  conservatory  in  summer.  Potted 


INDOOR  PLANTS. 

CAMELLIAS  ON  TRELLISES. 

Thebe  is  no  evergreen  shrub  more  useful  in  its 
way  than  the  Camellia.  It  is  fresh-looking  at  all 
seasons,  the  leathery  leaves  being,  when  in  good 
health,  as  lustrous  as  if  varnished,  and  the 
growth  of  the  plant  is  generally  close  and  regu- 
lar. The  best  way  of  growing  Camellias  is  to 
plant  them  out  in  a cool-house,  and  they  do 
admirably  either  as  bushes  or  to  train  over 
back  walls  of  greenhouse  or  attached  to  a trellis, 
as  in  the  annexed  illustration.  Camellias,  when 
grown  on  trellises,  as  here  advised,  will  need 
regulating  so  as  to  preserve  an  even  surface  of 
glossy  foliage,  or  the  plants  will  have  a strag- 
gling, ill-cared-for  appearance  that  will  not  tend 
to  beautify  any  house.  The  best  time  for  any 
pruning,  if  such  is  considered  necessary,  is  when 
the  plants  are  just  going  out  of  bloom,  as  then 
they  commence  to  make  new  growth,  some- 
times even  before  they 
have  ceased  flowering. 
Then  go  over  the  plants 
and  trim  in  any  shoots 
that  spoil  the  neatness  of 
the  specimens.  As  for 
soil,  it  is  found  that  they 
do  well  in  turfy  loam, 
peat,  and  sharp  sand,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  give 
plenty  of  water  to  the 
roots  at  all  times,  so  that 
good  drainage  is  needed, 
with  sometimes  a little 
soot- water  to  preserve  the 
glossy  greenness  of  the 
leaves.  Of  course,  the 
plants  will  be  in  the  bor- 
der, and  so  there  will  be 
no  shifting  into  the  open 
air  in  summer,  and  as 
they  remain  in  the  house 
all  the  year  round,  it  is 
essential  to  keep  them 
free  from  insects,  which 
not  only  injure  the  plants 
themselves,  but  will  also 
do  irreparable  mischief 
to  other  things  with 
which  they  are  associ- 
ated. There  are  now 
many  varieties,  but  the 
Old  Double  White,  Fim- 
briata,  the  deep  crimson 
Mathotiana,  Beali,Chand- 
leri,  the  crimson-scarlet 
C.  M.  Hovey,  Cup  of 
Beauty,  Marchioness  of 
Exeter  {brilliant  - rose), 
and  Commendatore  Betti 
(rich  pink),  are  all  good 
and  well-tried  kinds  of 
great  excellence.  B. 


Camellia  on  a trellis.  Engraved  from  a photograph. 


HARDY  PLANTS  IN 
POTS. 

At  no  period  of  the  year 
are  flowers  more  welcome 
than  in  the  early  spring. 


and  those  who  have  but 


off  more  Musk,  and  put  in  cuttings  of  Harrison's  variety. 
A few  pots  of  Musk  are  nice  standing  about,  and  Harrison's 
variety  is  useful  for  bedding  in  a rich  soil,  where  the  posi- 
tion is  cool.  Divided  an  old  plant  of  Agapanthus  umbella- 
tus  to  increase  stock.  Planted  out  Tripoli  and  other 
autumn-sown  Onions,  also  put  out  more  Brown  Cos  Let- 
tuce and  Cabbage-plants.  Prepared  a hot-bed  for  sowing 
various  kinds  of  flower  and  other  seeds  early  next  month. 
Potted  Tomatoes  for  planting  under  glass  by-and-bye. 
Top-dressed  Cucumbers,  the  roots  of  which  are  working 
through  the  hills  of  soil.  Put  in  cuttings  of  the  old- 
fashioned  stove-plant,  Vinca  ocellata.  I have  a warm  bor- 
der in  the  open  air  for  it  in  summer. 

2975.— Evergreen  plants  for  a con- 
servatory.— It  will  be  useless  to  sow  any- 
thing of  a tender,  or  even  half-hardy,  nature  in 
a cold  frame.  Wait  until  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  April,  according  to  the  weather,  and  then  you 
may  sow  German  or  Ten-week  Stocks,  Asters, 
Zinnias,  Pansies,  Phlox  Drummondi,  and 
several  others  of  this  class,  with  a fair  prospect 
of  success.  Place  the  frame  in  a sheltered  and 
sunny  corner,  facing  due  south.  Close  the  sash 
early  on  warm  days,  and  cover  up  well  with 
mats  or  sacking  at  night,  and  you  will  be  able 
to  get  such  plants  considerably  more  forward 
than  they  would  be  in  the  open  air. — B.  C.  R. 


a small  amount  of  glass  may  greatly  add  to 
the  interest  of  it  by  lifting  good  strong 
clumps  of  hardy  early  flowering  plants  and  pot- 
ting them  at  once,  as  even  the  extra  warmth  of 
a glass  roof,  without  any  artificial  heat,  will 
make  a considerable  advance  in  the  period  of 
flowering,  as  well  as  the  certainty  of  keeping  the 
blooms  safe  from  frost  and  rain,  as  many  of  our 
most  beautiful  flowers  that  venture  to  unfold 
their  blossoms  in  the  stormy  month  of  March 
get  sadly  tarnished  by  alternate  freezing  and 
rough  buffeting  by  gales.  The  following  is  a 
brief  list  of  some  of  the  best  for  the  purpose  : — 

Auriculas  of  the  hardy  alpine  kinds  if  care- 
fully lifted  and  potted  make  a fine  display  for 
a length  of  time,  and  are  none  the  worse  for  a 
few  weeks  under  glass,  and  when  they  cease 
flowering  they  can  be  divided  and  planted  out 
in  a partially  shaded  border. 

Aconites  (Winter)  are  very  early  in  unfolding 
their  golden  blossoms.  If  good-sized  clumps  are 
lifted  now  they  will  brighten  up  the  greenhouse 
at  little  cost. 

Daffodils  are  amongst  the  very  best  of  all  b ulbs 
for  lifting  from  the  open  ground,  as  they  grow 
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iu  masses,  aud  if  lifted  with  care,  and  dropped 
into  pots  at  once,  masses  of  golden  blossoms  are 
the  result,  and  they  make  a striking  effect  in 
the  conserv’atory,  and  if  planted  out  again  so 
that  the  foliage  may  ripen  off  naturally  in  the 
open  air,  very  little  harm  will  be  done  to  the 
bulbs. 

Dicentra  (Dielytra)  spectarilis.— This,  the 
Bleeding  Heart,  or  Lyre- dower,  is  one  of  the 
most  graceful  and  beautiful  of  early  spring 
flowers  ; but  from  its  starting  so  early  into 
growth  is  liable  to  get  cut  down  by  spring 
frosts.  If  the  roots  are  carefully  lifted  now, 
and  potted  in  good  rich  soil,  using  good  sis^ed 
pots,  it  will  make  a splendid  display,  and  con- 
tinue to  form  successional  flowering-shoots  for 
many  weeks. 

Hepatic.ys  are  already  pushing  up  their 
pretty  blooms,  and  good-sized  clumps  lifted  and 
dropped  into  pots  will  soon  make  a bright  vlow 
of  colour,  as  red,  white,  and  blue  are°  the 
effective  colours  of  this  very  useful  plant. 

Myosotis,  or  Forget-me-nots,  are  ever  wel- 
come with  their  azure  blue  flowers  ; and  good 
clumps  of  the  beautiful  M.  dissitifolia  or  M. 
sylvatica,  if  potted  and  placed  in  the  green- 
house, will  well  repay  the  kindly  shelter,  and 
the  blooms  are  excellent  for  bouquets  or  cut- 
flower  decorations  of  any  kind. 

single  or  double,  are  invaluable 
for  this  kind  of  indoor  gardening,  or  even  the 
common  woodland  Primrose,  if  lifted  in  good- 
sized  clumps  and  potted,  makes  a very  effective 
display,  while  the  great  variety  of  colouring  to 
be  found  in  the  single  aud  double  cultivated 
varieties  makes  them  most  useful  for  furnishing 
purposes,  and  not  the  least  advantage  of  having 
them  under  glass  is  that  the  blooms,  in  addition 
to  being  safe  from  frost  and  hail,  are  safe  from 
sparrows  that,  out-of-doors,  pick  them  off  by 
hundreds,  apparently  for  sheer  mischief. 

Pansies,  or  Violas,  of  the  early  kinds  submit 
to  root-lifting  as  well  as  any  plants  grown  ; and 
plants  well-furnished  with  buds,  if  lifted  now, 
will  soon  unfold  their  blossoms  with  hardly 
any  perceptible  check. 

allflowers  are  best  potted  in  autumn  ; but 
if  this  was  not  done,  the  dwarfest  plants  of  last 
season’s  sowing  that  will  now  be  full  of  buds 
must  be  carefully  lifted  and  potted,  giving  a 
good  soaking  of  water  to  settle  the  soil  down, 
and  shading  them  from  any  bright  sunshine 
until  re-established  at  the  roots.  They  are  very 
fragrant.  ^ 

SoLO^iON  s Seal,  although  not  so  early  as 
some  of  the  above,  comes  in  well  for  succession, 
and  makes  up  for  lateness  by  its  splendid  arched 
spikes  of  blooms  and  beautiful  foliage  combined  ; 
its  drooping  white  bells  are  very  pretty. 

J.  G.  H. 
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free  with  the  water-pot  until  roots  are  plentiful, 
and  I find  that  some  of  the  tender  kinds  of 
bi  onze-bicolor  and  tricolor-leaved  sorts  are 
kept  with  much  greater  certainty  in  this  way 
on  the  plant  than  they  are  if  propagated  rather 
late  in  autumn,  and,  certainly,  where  space  is 
limited  for  storing  in  mid-winter,  the  plan  is 
worthy  of  a trial.  j.  jj_ 


ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS,  ETC.-SPRING 
PROPAGATION. 

The  exceptional  severity  of  the  winter  will,  in 
many  gardens,  have  had  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  stock  of  these  very  useful  flowers,  and  now 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  pushing  on  the  work 
of  propagating,  for  I find  that  if  good  strong 
cuttings  are  procurable  in  February  they  will 
make  almost  as  good  plants  as  those  that  were 
struck  in  the  autumn.  The  way  I manage  to 
have  a good  supply  of  cuttings  is  to  lift  all  the 
old  plants  I can  find  space  for  under  glass 
before  they  have  been  at  all  touched  by  frost. 
They  are  divested  of  all  the  largest  leaves,  but 
the  terminal  ones  are  left,  and  they  are  not 
shortened  back  with  the  knife  at  all,  as  the  cuts 
do  not  heal  over  so  late  in  the  season,  but  lead 
to  rotting  and  dying  back.  The  roots  are  put 
into  the  smallest  pots  they  can  be  got  into  ; 
quite  large  plants  are  placed  into  3-inch  pots’ 
with  just  enough  finely-sifted  soil  forthemto  root 
into,  and  keep  them  gently  growing  on  until 
March.  They  get  a good  soaking  of  water  when 
first  potted  up  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots  ; 
but  after  they  are  stored  on  the  highest  and 
driest  shelves  in  any  of  the  glass-houses  where 
there  is  a little  heat,  they  get  very  little  until 
the  sun  begins  to  shine  and  the  temperature  of 
the  house  to  rise  considerably.  But  by  about 
the  middle  of  February  nearly  all  the  growing 
points  will  have  developed  into  fine  strong  cuL 
tings,  and  can  be  taken  off  and  inserted  singly 
into  small  2 inch  pots,  filled  with  light,  sandy 
soil,  and  if  set  in  a warm  house  they  speedily 
emit  roots,  aud  can  then  be  treated  like  the 
older  stock,  the  main  thing  being  not  to  be  too 


LILIUM  AURATUM  AND  VALLOTA 
PURPUREA. 

3098. -Now  is  a good  time  to  buy  in  the  bulbs 
ot  this  Lily,  whether  they  are  intended  to  be 
giown  in  pots  or  planted  in  the  borders.  In 
almost  any  position  Lilium  auratum  is  a showy 
subject  during  the  months  of  August,  September, 
aiicl  the  early  part  of  October,  provided  sufii- 
cient  bulbs  are  secured  to  keep  up  a succession 
of  flowers.  The  time  of  flowering  of  this  Lily 
is  so  variable  that  nothing  is  wanted  in  its 
management  specially  to  obtain  a succession  of 
bloom  beyond  numbers,  as  they  come  in,  one 
after  the  other,  so  conveniently.  For  growing 
in  pots,  presuming  the  bulbs  are  4 inches  in 
diameter,  or  thereabouts,  pots  7 inches  and 
8 inches  across  will  be  needed  for  the  bulbs, 
one  iu  each.  Drain  the  pots  carefully,  over  that 
place  some  of  the  rougher  parts  of  the  compost, 
which  should  be  three  parts  fibry  loam,  one  part 
of  horse-manure,  half  a part  of  decayed  leaves. 
Under  each  bulb  place  a little  silver  sand  ; into 
this  the  roots  will  run  quicker  than  into  the  soil 
only.  The  bulbs  should  be  only  just  covered, 
the  crown  of  each  bulb  fully  3 inches  from  the 
top  of  the  pot,  this  space  being  left  for  top- 
dressing, as  when  the  central  shoot  from  the 
bulb  has  reached  about  1 foot  high,  numerous 
roots  will  be  emitted  from  the  base  of  the  same 
These  should  be  covered  with  2 inches  thick  of 
half  loam  and  horse-manure.  When  potted  the 
pots  should  stand  in  a cold  frame  on  a bed  of  coal 
ashes.  If  the  soil  was  moist— as  it  should  be  at 
potting-time — no  water  will  be  required  until 
roots  are  being  freely  made,  except  by  any 
means  the  soil  should  become  dry,  then  a water- 
ing should  be  given.  The  plants  may  stay  in 
the  frames  until  they  commence  to  flower  if 
required,  or  they  may  go  into  the  greenhouse 
directly  growtli  is  being  freely  made,  or  the 
plants  may  stand  out-of-doors  in  an  open  sunny 
position,  taking  care  that  worms  do  not  obtain 
ingress  to  the  pots,  or  that  they  stand  on  a base  of 
soil  so  that  the  surplus  water  cannot  get  away 
freely.  Stagnation  at  the  roots,  caused  by  this 
last-named  mistake,  will  cause  the  blooms  to  be 
deformed,  and  a loss  of  leaves  also  will  be  the  re- 
sult. Those  who  are  successful  in  cultivating  this 
Lily  well  in  pots  pay  great  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  plants  are  supplied  with 
water;  the  results  well  repay  anyextra  time  spent 
in  this  manner.  Lilium  auratum  is  a capital  sub- 
ject to  associate  with  other  summer-flowering  or 
foliage  plants  in  the  beds  or  borders.  Where  the 
flower-beds  are  at  the  present  time  occupied  with 
spring-flowering  subjects,  it  will  not  be  conve- 
nient to  plant  the  bulbs  in  the  places  where  they 
are  intended  to  flower.  The  best  plan  is  to  grow 
them  in  pots  until  the  Lilies  are  easily  trans- 
ferred to  their  summer-flowering  quarters. 
Amongst  Rhododendrons  these  Lilies  show  to 
advantage.  The  deep-green  of  the  shrubs  makes 
an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  bold  blooms  of  the 
auratums.  The  peat-soil  required  for  the 
Rhododendrons  just  suits  the  Lilies  to  a nicety. 
The  bulbs  may  be  planted  therein  at  once.  If 
they  are  intended  to  be  left  in  the  ground  alto- 
gether they  should  be  planted  6 inches  below 
the  surface,  using  a handful  of  sand  to  each 
bulb,  which  helps  to  maintain  the  bulb  in  a 
drier  state  during  the  winter,  beside  being  a 
more  ready  medium  for  rooting. 

Vallota  purpurea  is  a very  easily  grown 
plant,  succeeding  as  well  in  a window  as  in  the 
greenhouse.  The  time  of  flowering  is  principally 
in  September,  although  some  commence  earlier 
and  others  are  later  as  well.  Now  is  a very 
good  time  to  start  the  bulbs  into  growth,  they 
being  generally  procurable  in  pots.  If  not, 
place  about  four  bulbs  in  a 5-inch  pot,  first 
draining  the  pots  well,  using  a compost  of 
fibrous  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand  in  about  equal 
parts.  Place  about  half  their  depth  the  bulbs 
below  the  soil.  Do  not  give  much  water  until 
growth  is  well  on  the  way,  when  abundance 
should  be  given,  occasionally  varying  the  supply 
with  liquid-manure.  A position  in  the  green- 
house, where  abundance  of  light  and  sun-heat 


can  be  had,  is  the  best,  as  the  bulbs,  after 
flowering,  need  thoroughly  ripening  to  induce 
them  to  flower  freely.  After  growth  is  com- 
plete, water  should  not  be  supplied  to  the  roots 
in  such  abundance  again  until  the  flower-spikes 
commence  to  throw  up,  when  they  should  be 
freely  fed  with  stimulant,  which  will  improve 
both  the  size  and  colour  of  the  flowers.  At  no 
time  of  the  year  does  this  Vallota  require  more 
heat  than  is  afforded  by  a greenhouse  from 
which  the  frost  can  be  kept  out.  S.  P. 


31  Go. — Treatment  of  Eucharis  ama- 

ZOnica.  This  bulb  cannot  be  well  grown  with- 
out stove  heat.  I have  known  many  try  to  bloom 
without  proper  convenience  in  the  way  of  heat, 
and  fail  to  do  it  well.  It  is  an  easy  plant  to 
there  is  plenty  of  heat ; without  it,  it 
M^ill  lose  its  leaves  and  become  sickly,  and  prob- 
ably be  attacked  by  what  is  known  as  the 
Eucharis-niite.  The  best  way  to  treat  a small 
plant  is  to  keep  shifting  it  on  as  it  requires 
more  room,  still  keeping  it  in  a warm  house, 
plunged  in  a hot-bed  if  there  is  a plunging-bed 
in  the  house.  The  best  compost  is  one  half 
rough  turfy  loam,  and  one  half  leaf-mould  cr 
very  old  manure,  with  some  sand  and  charcoal 
to  keep  it  open.  Be  careful  in  draining  the 
pots,  as  there  will  be  times  when  a good  deal  of 
water  will  be  required,  and  if  the  plant  gets 
water-logged  it  will  get  out  of  health,  and  un- 
healthy Eucharises  are  very  difficult  to  deal 
with. — E.  H. 

If  the  Eucharis  is  in  a 5-inch  pot  it  ought 

not  to  be  repotted  until  it  has  well  filled  the 
soil  with  roots,  and  as  this  is  a free-rooting, 
vigorous-growing  plant,  when  repotting  is 
needed,  it  would  be  as  well  to  shift  it  into  an 
8-inch  pot.  Do  not  disturb  the  roots,  and  the 
best  potting-soil  is  good  fibrous  loam  two 
parts,  one  part  peat,  with  some  decayed  stable- 
manuie  and  sharp  sand.  I grow  a large  number 
of  them  in  a hot-house,  and  they  flower  splen- 
didly twice  in  a year.  I give  them  a fair  supply 
of  water  when  they  are  growing,  and  as  soon  as 
the  bulbs  are  well  formed ; but  little  water  is 
needed  for  six  weeks  after  ; but  when  that  period 
has  passed  they  are  watered  as  usual.  Mealy- 
bug is  very  partial  to  this  plant,  and  if  that 
pest  is  in  the  hothouse  it  will  very  soon  find 
its  way  to  such  pleasant  pasturage  as  the  succu- 
lent leaves  of  the  Eucharis  amazonica.  I insist 
on  their  being  washed  off  with  a sponge  and 
soft-soapy  water  as  soon  as  they  appear. — 
J.  D.  E. 

3162.— Sowing  seeds  of  Iris  reticu- 
lata andPreeslas  .—I  should  sow  the  Freesias 
in  moderate  heat,  and  give  the  young  plants 
the  same  treatment  the  imported  bulbs  receive. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  flower  seedlings  in  twelve 
months  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seeds.  Iris 
reticulata  will  be  better  sown  in  a lower 
temperature— a cool  frame  will  do— and  the 
bulbs  will  be  longer  before  they  attain  to 
blooming  size. — E.  H. 

3151.  — Marguerites  and  Spiraea 
japonica.  Anyone  that  can  grow  ordinary 
soft-wooded  greenhouse  plants  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  managing  these  at  this  season  and 
onwards  through  the  summer.  The  Spirieas  re- 
quire plenty  of  water ; and  after  they  have 
done  flowering,  cut  them  through  the  centre 
and  plant  out  in  the  garden  in  rich  soil,  leaving 
them  there  two  years  ; they  will  then  be  strong 
enough  to  pot  up  again.  But  Spineas  prepared 
for  forcing  can  be  bought  so  cheaply  now  from 
the  foreign  specialists  it  seems  hardly  worth 
while  to  save  old  plants  and  wait  a couple  of 
years  for  them.  If  planted  in  a dry  spot,  it 
will  cost  more  to  water  them  during  summer 
than  the  plants  will  be  worth.  Marguerites 
may  be  propagated  now,  both  the  white  and 
yellow  varieties,  in  a warm  house.  The  young 
side  shoots  make  good  cuttings.  After  they  are 
rooted  and  potted  off,  keep  them  on  a shelf  near 
the  glass  to  get  them  hardy  and  strong ; shift 
into  48  3 or  5-inch  pots  as  soon  as  they  require 
more  room,  still  keeping  them  near  the  glass, 
and  by  May  you  will  have  good  plants,  either 
for  blooming  in  pots  or  window-boxes,  or  planting 
out  in  the  beds  or  borders.- E.  H. 

.3195.— Old  Camellias.— Cuttings  will 
strike  under  bell  or  hand-glasses,  but  they  should 
be  put  in  in  the  autumn.  The  best  cuttings  are 
pieces  of  the  young  wood  taken  off  with  a heel 
attached.  The  old  plants  should  be  repotted 
in  a compound  of  yellow  loam  and  fibrous  peat 
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in  equal  portions,  with  some  Crushed  bones — 
what  the  trade  term  half-inch  bones  are  best ; a 
very  little  decayed  manure  may  also  be  added, 
with  some  coarse  white  sand.  An  8-inch  pot- 
ful of  the  crushed  bones  would  be  sufficient  for 
each  barrow-load  of  compound. — J.  D.  E. 

3152.— Tuberous  Begonias.— You  can 
begin  to  pot  the  tubers  now,  putting  in  others  a 
few  weeks  later,  so  as  to  get  a succession  of 
bloom.  The  tubers  or  bulbs  are  planted  like  those 
of  Hyacinths  with  the  upper  surface  above  the 
earth.  The  latter  should  consist  almost  wholly 
of  peat,  but  I add  a little  loam,  leaf-mould,  and 
sand.— A.  G.  Butlee. 

3203.  — Lilium  Harris!  in  pots.— The 

treatment  these  have  received  is  quite  right, 
and  as  such  bad  results  have  followed  I would 
complain  to  the  dealer  who  supplied  the  bulbs. 
Perhaps  the  bulbs  have  been  grown  again  and 
are  worn  out.  I would  obtain  fresh  bulbs  from 
a dealer  whom  you  can  depend  upon,  but  it  will 
be  too  late  for  this  year  now.  They  should  be 
purchased  and  started  in  autumn,  as  this  is  a 
precocious  variety. — J.  D.  E. 

3168— Cinerarias  dying  away.— It 
does  not  matter  much  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
strain  of  seeds.  The  finer  sorts  would  be  as 
likely  to  die  away  as  the  commonest ; but  there 
can  be  no  reason  for  their  doing  so,  except 
that  they  may  be  planted  in  unsuitable  soil, 
perhaps  too  rich,  or  they  are  supplied  with  too 
strong  liquid-manure.  Green-fly  is  also  their 
desperate  enemy,  and  I have  seen  them  die  off 
when  badly  infested  with  this  troublesome  pest. 
Of  course,  as  there  are  no  insects,  and  every- 
thing seems  all  right  under  an  “experienced 
grower,”  what  can  anyone  say  who  is  quite  un- 
acquainted with  the  details  of  the  work  ? — 
J.  D.  E. 

In  all  probability  these  were  raised  too 

late,  and,  consequently,  had  not  attained  their 
flowering-stage  when  the  heat  of  summer  cut 
them  off.  These  plants  require  to  be  kept  as 
cool  as  possible,  and  to  be  grown  on  from  the 
first  without  check,  receiving  regular  attention 
in  the  way  of  watering  and  a little  liquid- 
manure  from  time  to  time  when  the  flower-buds 
appear.  After  blooming,  if  they  are  turned  out 
of  their  pots  and  planted  in  a shady  outside 
border,  they  will  grow  on  until  the  autumn, 
when  they  can  be  taken  up,  divided,  and  planted 
separately  in  small  pots,  and  thenceforward 
grown  on  after  the  manner  of  good-sized  seed- 
lings ; the  latter  are,  however,  preferable. — 
A.  G.  Butler. 

3147.— Oaladimn  Ohelaoni.— This  is  a 
hothouse  plant  of  easy  culture  ; the  leaves  die 
down  as  winter  approaches  and  the  corms  must 
be  rested  by  the  soil  being  kept  dry.  They 
would  be  likely  to  die  if  they  were  placed  in  a 
greenhouse.  It  is  best  to  lay  the  pots  on  their 
sides  under  the  stage  of  the  hothouse.  They 
will  not  be  injured  in  a maximum  temperature 
of  50  degs.  to  55.  degs.  Early  in  March  the 
corms  or  tubers  may  be  planted  in  good  soil 
composed  of  loam,  fibrous  peat,  and  some 
decayed  stable  manure.  Do  not  water  freely 
at  first,  but  when  the  plants  are  established  they 
require  a fair  supply  of  moisture.  They  are  as 
easily  grown  as  any  plant  in  the  garden.  — 
J.  D.  E. 

3172 —Plants  for  a cold  greenhouse. 

— Carnations  are  very  nice  in  pots  in  a cold 
greenhouse,  so  also  are  Pinks  ; then  there  are 
Boses.  I think,  if  I had  a cold  greenhouse  with 
a southern  exposure,  and  I was  anxious  to  get 
all  the  pleasure  I could  from  it,  I should  fill  it 
with  Roses.  Train  Mar^chal  Niel,  William 
Allan  Richardson,  and  other  robust  Teas  and 
Noisettes  on  the  roof,  and  fill  in  the  beds  and 
borders  with  the  dwarfer  Teas  and  a few  good 
free-blooming  H.  P.’s,  such  as  La  France, 
General  Jacqueminot,  &c.  Lilies  might  be 
grown  in  pots  very  well ; but  to  have  plants 
that  will  keep  fresh  all  the  year  round  without 
any  artificial  heat  means  that  one  must  grow 
hardy  plants  alone,  or  those  next  door  to  it.  I 
believe,  during  the  past  winter,  that  in  more  than 
one  instance  hardy  plants  have  suffered  more 
in  a cold  greenhouse  than  in  the  open  air  under 
a covering  of  snow. — E.  H. 

3090.— Propagator  heated  by  an  oil- 
lamp. — To  “ E.  0.  H.  P.”  Ithink  it  would  spoil 
the  sawdust  to  put  wood  on  it.  I wanted  a few 
plants  of  a rather  large  variety  of  flowers  and 
vegetables,  so  put  a few  seeds  of  each  in  small 
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pots,  and  buried  these  to  the  rims  in  the  saw- 
dust. In  the  matter  of  Celery-seed,  I sowed 
this  in  a shallow  box,  and  also  buried  it  to  the 
surface  of  the  sawdust,  and  the  plants  did  well 
when  they  appeared,  when  finally  hardened  off 
and  trenched  out,  and  produced  a splendid  row 
of  about  two  hundred  sticks. — W.  W. 

3155.— Sowing  Musk-seeds.— Muak-seeda  may 
be  sown  now  in  heat,  or  may  stand  over  for  a month  and 
sow  in  a cool  frame  or  greenhouse.  I should  sow  now  in 
heat,  and  prick  off  into  pans  or  boxes  as  soon  as  large 
enough  to  handle,  still  keeping  them  on  in  gentle  warmth. 
— E.  H. 


PERNS. 

A FERN-WALK. 

Many  strong-growing,  hardy  Ferns  do  well 
under  the  shelter  of  the  trees,  by  the  side  of 
walks  (see  illustration),  straight  or  winding,  the 
latter  for  choice.  This  is  not  a situation  in 
which  to  plant  small-growing  and  delicate 
Ferns  ; but  for  strong,  robust  varieties  it  is 
very  well  suited,  and  I often  wonder  that  Ferns 


should  be  used,  and  I have  already  referred  to 
two  genera— viz.,  North  American  Osmundas 
and  Btruthiopteris.  There  is  one  plant,  how- 
ever, that  I would  highly  recommend,  and  that 
is  the  Maiden-hair  Fern  of  our  American 
cousins,  Adiantum  pedatum ; it  withstands 
the  severity  of  our  winters  well  in  our  wood- 
lands, and  it  is,  without  exception,  the  most 
elegant  Fern  grown.  Another  species  from 
North  America  which  can  be  planted  with  con- 
fidence is  Sitolobium  punctilobum,  a tall-growing 
and  beautiful  kind,  which  will  well  repay  a large 
space  being  devoted  to  it.  Anchistea  virginica 
is  another  beautiful  plant  from  the  same 
country,  and  so  also  are  Lorinseria  areolata  and 
Onoclea  sensibilis,  whilst  we  must  turn  to  Japan 
and  China  for  such  plants  as  Polystichum  seto- 
sum,  P.  concanum,  P.  ordinatum,  Lastrea  ery- 
throsora,  L.  varia,  L.  podophylla,  and  L. 
Sieboldi  to  give  variety  to  the  scene.  Amongst 
these  beautiful  Ferns  may  be  scattered  seeds  of 
the  Foxgloves  of  the  woods,  plants  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  engraving.  It  is  just  the 
place  for  it,  and  once  get  it  established,  it  will 
take  care  of  itself.  G. 


Fern-walk  at  Ashley  Heath,  Bowdon,  Cheshire.  Engraved  from  a photograph 
sent  by  Mr.  F.  Baden  Benger. 


are  not  more  frequently  used  beneath  trees,  the 
ground  around  which  is  often  left  bare.  If 
water  is  abundant,  the  Royal  or  flowering 
Ferns  might  form  magnificent  groups.  Not 
only  the  indigenous  kind  (0.  regalis),  but  all  the 
North  American  varieties  might  be  used  with 
advantage.  They  should  be  massed,  and  not 
scattered  about  indiscriminately.  Here,  also, 
the  Ostrich-feather  Fern  (Struthiopteris)  would 
form  noble  masses.  The  strong-growing  varieties 
of  the  Lady  Fern  and  the  typical  plant  would 
also  form  grand  banks  ; but  it  is  the  only  species 
in  the  genus  Asplenium  which  I would  recom- 
mend to  be  planted  in  such  a place.  Blechnum 
Spicant  in  its  typical  form  I also  would  plant 
near  the  front ; the  varieties  are,  as  a rule,  too 
weak  and  slow-growing.  It  is  by  the  use  of 
Lastreas,  Polystichums,  and  the  numerous 
varieties  into  which  these  have  broken  that  the 
greatest  effects  can  be  obtained,  planting  each 
particular  kind  according  to  its  stature.  One 
more  gem  among  English  Ferns  is  all  I can  recom- 
mend, and  that  is  the  Hart’s-tongue  (Scolopen- 
drium.  This  should  also  occupy  a front 
place,  and  in  winding  walks  could  be  made 
more  effective  than  in  a straight  line.  There 
are  many  forms  of  exotic  Ferns,  however,  which 


THE  LADY  FERN 
{ATHYRIUM  FILIX- 
FCEMINA). 

I AM  asked  by  a “Young 
Collegian  ” to  name  a few 
Lady  Ferns,  that  he  may 
get  them  for  his  rockery. 
1 think  that  I may  interest 
many  other  of  the  readers 
of  Gardening  if  I give  some 
brief  descriptions  of  some 
of  the  more  distinct  and 
beautiful  sports  into  which 
this  Fern  has  developed. 
The  typical  plant  is  one  of 
the  very  handsomest  Ferns 
in  existence,  and  it  occupies 
almost  any  and  every  ele- 
vation, and  it  is  always 
beautiful  in  the  open-air 
Fernery  or  when  grown  in 
pots  for  indoor  use,  only 
requiring  shelter  from  the 
winds.  This  typical  plant 
and,  I think,  all  its  forma 
are  deciduous,  the  fronds 
coming  through  the  ground 
in  the  month  of  April,  if 
genial,  but  stopping  a little 
longer  if  the  weather  is 
cold,  and  if  this  should  be 
the  case  in  all  probability 
it  will  be  getting  well  on 
towards  the  middle  of  May 
before  they  appear.  The 
stem  is  somewhat  stout  at 
the  base,  and  it  produces 
a quantity  of  fronds,  which 
vary  from  about  1 foot  in 
length  to  nearly  3|  feet, 
but  the  latter  size  is  quite 
exceptional.  They  are 
mostly  bi-pinnate,  but  the 
divisions  of  the  frond  are 
liable  to  considerable  variation  ; but  in  all  cases 
they  are  of  a cheerful  bright-green  in  colour. 
The  whole  of  the  kinds  named  below  requiie  to 
have  good  drainage,  and  I used  to  like  to  pre- 
pare the  ground  for  them  in  the  hardy  Fernery, 
by  taking  two  parts  of  light  turfy  loam,  one 
part  peat,  one  part  good  leaf-mould,  and  about 
a fourth  of  the  whole,  sharp  sand.  Mix  the 
compost  well  together  with  a spade,  and  fill  in 
the  place  to  be  planted  with  these  Ferns,  and 
press  it  down  when  planted  very  firmly.  They 
like  a large  amount  of  water  when  growing,  and 
I have  observed  the  plants  thrive  well  when 
growing  wild  in  some  cleft,  down  through  which 
trickles  a narrow  stream  of  water.  The  follow- 
ing may  be  accepted  as  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful amongst  the  numerous  forma  now  catalogued. 
There  are  an 

Innumerable  lot  of  forms  which  are  not 
pretty,  and  only  good  and  perfect  forms  should 
be  recognised  and  a place  found  for  them. 
A.  F.-f.  acrocladon.  A wild  find,  with  dense 
heads,  like  mossy  balls.  There  are  some  varieties 
much  inferior  to  others. — A.  F.-f.  Clarissima. 
A beautiful  form  and  a large  grower,  the  fronds 
measuring  nearly  2 feet  across,  with  very  long 
and  slender  sub-divisions  ; but  this  variety  is 
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not  tasselled  or  forked  in  any  manner.  A wild 
— A.  1 . -f.  Grantise.  A dwarf,  dense-growing 
kind.  The  whole  of  the  frond  is  crowded  and 
overlapping,  but  still  it  is  very  distinct  and 
beautiful. — A.  F. -f.  multifiduin.  A magnificent 
plant.  I have  had  this  with  fronds  3 feet  long, 
the  points  everywhere  being  beautifully  tasselled 
and  the  apex  heavily  crested.  The  plant  is  a 
good  companion  for  the  Lastrea  Filix-mas  cristata, 
but  is  finer  and  more  elegant  in  outline.  It  has 
been  found  wild  in  many  parts  in  Ireland  and 
in  the  lake  districts  in  England.— A.  F.-f.  mul- 
tifidum-nanum.  This  is  a dwarf  and  pretty  form, 
with  narrow  pinnules,  and  with  large,  multifid 
points.  It  is,  I beliexe,  a garden  variety  of  the 
above. — A.  F.-f.  Frizellise.  This  is  an  extra- 
ordinary plant,  especially  for  a wild  kind.  The 
fronds  are  very  long  and  very  narrow,  spreading 
and  drooping.  The  pinnse  are  all  reduced  to 
round,  flattish  balls,  and  very  dark-green  in 
colour  ; it,  however,  does  not  keep  its  character 
welk  running  out  into  all  sorts  of  varieties. — 
A.  F.-f.  Frizelliie  cristatum.  A dwarf,  narrow 
form  of  the  preceding,  the  apex  being  ornamented 
with  a dense  circular  head,  which  is  very  thick 
and  beautiful. — A.  F.-f.  Applebyanum.  This 
plant  is  much  in  the  way  of  Frizelliaa,  and  makes 
fronds  from  a foot  to  IS  inches  long,  with  a 
branched  and  ramified  apex.  It  is  a very  pretty 
form  ; I believe,  named  after  its  raiser,  of  Dork- 
ing.— A.  F.-f.  Balfouri.  Here  we  have  a broad 
and  stout  form,  growing  some  18  inches  or  2 feet 
high.  The  frond  is  quite  round  in  outline, 
saving  in  being  narrower  at  the  ends  of  the 
pinnse  ; these,  however,  are  elegantly  crested, 
and  the  apex  of  the  frond,  too,  is  heavily 
crested.  Garden  variety. 

A.  F.-f.  glomeratum.  A pretty  and  distinct 
form,  dwarf  in  habit,  the  whole  frond  being  a 
dark  mossy  crest.— A.  F.  -f.  corymbiferum.  One 
of  the  oldest  and  most  robust  of  the  varieties. 
It  has  red  stems.  It  makes  fronds  nearly  3 feet 
high,  the  pinnce  heavily  tasselled,  and  the  apex 
of  the  frond,  densely  multifid,  of  fine  form. 
Found  in  Guernsey. — A.  F.-f.  Jamesi.  This  is 
a fine  bold,  broad-fronded  kind.  The  apex  of 
the  pinnoB  is  much  branched  and  ramified,  whilst 
the  top  of  frond  is  also  much  branched.  It  is  a 
grand  form.  Garden  variety. — A.  F.-f.  Moorei. 

A dark  variety,  witli  the  end  of  the  frond  rami- 
fied into  about  four  main  branches.  The  fronds 
are  about  9 inches  long,  the  pinnse  much  reduced 
in  length,  and  with  small  tassels  at  the  ends. 

It  is  an  elegant  form,  found  in  the  Channel 
Islands. — A.  F.-f.  Vernonim  cristatum.  Almost 
normal  in  outline,  the  pinnse  and  the  apex  of 
the  frond  being  surmounted  with  spreading  flat 
tassels.  Garden  variety. — A.  F. -f.  thyssanotum. 

A fine,  bold  form.  The  fronds  reach  2 feet  and 
feet  in  length.  The  pinnse  are  much  con- 
tracted below  the  crests.  All  the  pinnse  are 
crested,  and  all  the  segments  toothed.  The 
apex  of  the  frond  is  capped  with  a dense,  crisp 
tassel.  Found  in  the  Channel  Islands. — A.  F.-f. 
apuseforme,  A small  dwarf-growing  kind,  with 
a very  fish-like  outline.  The  apex  of  the  frond 
has  a neat  little  corymbose  head,  and  the  pinnse 
are  all  tasselled.  The  fronds  are  about  8 inches 
long.  It  was  found  wild  in  Yorkshire. — A.  F.  -f. 
Victorise.  This  is  a most  extraordinary  varia- 
tion, perhaps  the  most  wonderful  of  any  variety. 
The  pinnse  are  all  double  at  the  base,  and  each 
extends  so  that  the  points  cross  each  other. 
Tire  pinnules  are  much  contracted  at  the  base, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  pinnse  is-a  slender  tassel, 
and  the  apex  of  the  frond  is  also  neatly  crested. 

A wild  find  in  Scotland,  which  seeds  freely  and 
produces  plants  more  or  less  true  ; but  the  best 
that  has  yet  been  preserved  is  called  A.  F.-f. 
Victorise  magnificum,  differing  in  being  a 
stronger  grower,  and  in  being  more  distinctly 
rnarked,  the  pinnse  being  more  rigidly  set  at 
right  angles.  Garden  variety.  All  the  above 
kinds  have  a distinct  and  beautiful  outline,  and 
one  of  the  two  last  named  should  be  in  every 
fernery.  Jarvis. 

SOfl.l.— Making  a Pern  wall.— “ En- 
quirer ” cannot  do  better  than  cover  the  wall 
with  the  Fern-tiles  that  have  been  advertised  in 
this  paper.  They  are  made  in  various  lengths, 
and  look  very  neat  when  properly  fixed  to  the 
wall.  Two  years  ago  I covered  the  back  wall 
of  my  small  greenhouse  with  them,  and  am  very 
pleased  with  the  result.  Asplenium  Adiantum- 
nigrum  always  look  clean  and  rich  in  colour. 
The  hardy  Maiden  hair  Ferns  also  do  well,  and 
look  nicer  than  many  of  the  coarser  kinds  of 


Ferns,  and  the  Maiden-hair  fronds  are  always 
useful  for  decorations.  If  you  can  keep  the 
temperature  up  to  40  degs.  Fahr.  during  the 
winter  months  you  will  secure  a nice  green  wall 
all  the  year  round. — Canonbury. 

3150.— Perns  from  spores.— Get  some 
fibry  cuts  of  peat,  dip  them  in  water  hot  enough 
to  kill  insects  or  seeds  of  weeds,  or  spores  of 
Mosses,  Lichens,  &c.,  then  place  them  in  shallow 
frames  or  boxes.  Scatter  the  spores  over  them 
whilst  in  a damp  condition,  and  cover  with 
squares  of  glass  or  bell-glasses  and  place  them 
in  a close  propagating-frame  or  case.  Keep 
moist  till  the  young  Ferns  grow  and  are  large 
enough  to  prick  off. — E.  H. 


ORCHIDS. 

REPOTTING  ORCHIDS,  ETC. 

I AM  in  receipt  of  a letter  from  “ J.  S.  D.,” 
who,  very  wisely,  is  in  doubt  about  the  desira- 
bility of  removing  his  plants  from  the  baskets  in 
which  he  has  them,  because  they  are  rooted  over 
and  about  them  so  much,  and  he  says,  “ What 
had  I better  do  with  them?”  Well,  the  best 
plan  is  to  pick  out  the  old  mould  or  Moss,  and 
re-surface  them  with  fresh  material.  This  must 
be  done  carefully,  and  the  new  material  must  be 
made  solid.  Too  often  I find  this  neglected  in  re- 
surfacing. Folks  say  they  are  afraid  of  breaking 
the  roots  ; but  this  can  be  avoided  by  packing 
the  new  soil  in  in  small  quantities,  making  it 
firm  as  you  proceed.  This  is  a plan  which  may 
be  followed  for  some  years  without  change  of 
pot  or  basket  during  that  time.  Re-potting,  I 
have  frequently  told  my  readers,  is  often  a great 
bugbear.  Orchids  are  not  like  Pelargoniums 
and  Fuchsias,  and  such  like  plants.  They  do 
not  require  an  annual  or  biennial  potting.  If 
the  drainage  is  kept  in  perfect  order,  re-surfac- 
ing will  be  enough  encouragement  for  years,  and 
this  would  be  far  preferable  to  constantly  re- 
moving them.  The  reason  some  of  the  roots  die 
that  grow  on  to  the  pot  is  mostly,  I think,  from 
some  injury,  and  the  way  to  prevent  its  recur- 
rence is  not  to  injure  them.  I am  glad  to  hear 
your  plants  have  eome  through  the  cold  weather 
fairly.  The  Coelogyne  cristata,  I have  no  doubt 
of  it,  wanted  a little  more  warmth.  The  Dendro- 
biuin  Wardianum  you  have  not  kept  sufficiently 
cool  and  dry  ; you  will  have  no  flowers  this 
season.  If  your  Cattleya  Trianm  has  a sheath, 
it  will  flower  soon.  C.  Mossise  is  a summer 
bloomer.  If  it  has  a sheath,  and  the  plant  is 
kept  quiet,  it  should  bloom  about  May.  If  not, 
encourage  it  to  grow  strongly,  and  you  may  get 
it  to  bloom  next  year.  C.  Gaskelliana  flowers 
on  its  new  growth,  and  so  does  Lmlia  purpurata. 
As  to  the  other  plants  I have  little  doubt  but 
that  they  will  flower  in  due  season. 

Matt.  Bramble. 


SACCOLABIUM  CCELESTE. 

I AM  asked  by  a lady,  “ S.  J.,”  what  sort  of  an 
Orchid  this  is,  and  also  if  it  is  a plant  worth  her 
getting;  if  it  is  a free  bloomer,  and  a host  of 
other  questions  ? To  all  of  these,  however,  I can 
answer  “Yes”  without  the  least  compunction. 
There  is  only  one  thing  essential  to  ics  well- 
being, and  that  is  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture. 
Saccolabiums  are  a genus  of  Orchids,  which,  as 
a rule,  are  at  a discount  with  growers  of  the 
day.  They  are  slow  in  making  good  specimens, 
and  they  require  to  be  carefully  managed  to 
keep  them  in  good  health  ; but  if  this  is  done, 
they  will  bloom  freely,  and  when  in  flower  there 
is  no  one  that  can  say  they  are  not  deserving  of 
all  praise.  The  plant  now  under  consideration, 
however,  differs  from  the  great  majority  of  the 
family,  inasmuch  as  its  spikes  are  not'pendent,  as 
in  S.  guttatum,  S.  Blumei,  or  S.  Holdfordianum ; 
but  it  belongs  to  the  section  to  which  belong 
iS.  ampullaceum,  S.  curvifolium,  and  others, 
in  which  the  spikes  take  an  upward  direction. 
And  I may  say  that  this  plant  has  the  largest 
spikes  of  any  of  this  set,  and  that  it  is  the  most 
lovely  plant  that  I know,  there  being  nothing 
amongst  blue-flowered  Orchids  to  approach  it. 
The  plant  has  dark-green,  two-ranked  leaves, 
which  end  abruptly,  appearing  as  if  bitten  off 
at  the  ends,  and  the  spikes  rise  abruptly  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  attain  a height  of 
8 inches  or  more,  the  greater  part  of  which  is 
laden  with  good-sized  flowers,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  waxy-white,  tipped  with  azure  blue 
(some  varieties  being  darker  than  others;but  those 
tipped  with  light-blue  are  the  most  beautiful),  lip 


clear  lilac,  the  whole  forming  one  of  the  most 
ethereal  sights  I ever  saw.  This  plant’s  require- 
ments do  not  differ  in  any  great  respect  from  any 
other  species  of  the  genus  Saccolabium,  because 
all  like  strong  heat,  sunlight,  and  moisture  in 
the  air.  It  should  be  planted  in  a hanging- 
basket.  Pot  culture  I have  seen  it  treated  to, 
but  I prefer  the  basket  system,  and  I must  say 
where  I saw  it  best — in  a gentleman’s  collection, 
bearing  eleven  spikes  of  bloom— it  was  a sight 
never  to  be  forgqtten  ; not  that  this  was  due  to 
any  superior  cultivation,  but  it  was  a very  large 
mass.  If  grown  in  a basket  or  a pot  it  requires 
good  drainage.  I have  heard  some  say  that 
baskets  do  not  require  drainage,  but  this  is  a 
plan  I do  not  care  to  follow.  Always  drain 
well,  but  for  baskets  I prefer  to  use  charcoal 
for  the  most  part,  on  account  of  its  being  lighter 
than  potsherds,  and  therefore  a quantity  of 
them  are  not  suoh  a strain  on  the  roof,  and  in  the 
majority  of  houses  of  the  present  day  this  re- 
quires to  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  should 
be  planted  in  clean,  fresh  Sphagnum  Moss,  and 
this  should  be  kept  in  a moist  condition  all  the 
year  round.  It  should  be  exposed  to  the  sun, 
but  yet,  remembering  the  plant  is  under  glass, 
it  must  be  shaded  during  the  fiercest  sun  in 
summer,  as  too  strong  sunshine  is  very  apt  to 
give  the  plant  a yellow  hue,  which  detracts  from 
its  beauty  when  in  flower.  The  blooms  appear 
in  the  autumn  months,  and  with  care  last  a long 
time  in  perfection.  I have  been  particular  in 
giving  details  in  this  instance  in  order  that 
“ S.  J.”  may  set  to  at  once  and  grow  this  Orchid 
and  have  it  in  bloom  during  the  coming  autumn. 

I do  not  think  the  plant  will  become  common 
for  some  time.  It  comes  from  Siam. 

Matt.  Bramble. 

DENDROBIUM  FUSCATUM. 

Tiii.s  species  is  a near  relative  of  D.  fimbriatum 
oculatum,  as  suggested  by  my  friend,  “ G.  \V, 
but  it  is,  however,  well  enough  defined  in  the 
specimen  sent — first,  by  the  double  spots  on  the  ■ 
base  of  the  lip  and  by  the  less  fringed  lip.  Not 
that  I would  say  a double-spotted  lip  could  ’ 
not  be  found  in  fimbriatum  oculatum.  The  ! 
plant  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation,  the  , 
flowers  being  smaller  than  its  near  relative 
just  mentioned,  and  of  deep,  rich,  orange-brown, 
having  on  either  side  of  the  lip  a rich,  deep,  . 
maroon  spot  and  a slightly  fringed  margin. 
This  is  a plant  which  requires  growing  in  a ' 
pot  (well  drained),  as  it  makes  erect  stems, 

3 feet  or  more  long.  During  the  growing  ' 
season  it  requires  a good  deal  of  warmth  ; but  . 
after  the  growth  is  finished  up,  it  may  be  rested  . 
with  advantage  in  a much  lower  temperature,  as  ' 
it  comes  from  Sikkim  and  Khasia,  where,  in  the  ' 
cool  season,  the  thermometer  falls  considerably  i 
below  that  of  the  hot  period.  Good,  fibrous  ; 
peat  is  the  best  material  to  grow  it  in,  with  some  ! 
nodules  of  charcoal  mixed  in  when  potting.  Some  j 
assert  that  this  is  nearly  related  to  D.  chrysan-  ) 
thum ; but,  myself,  I think  it  is  totally  distinct?) 
from  that  species.  It  is,  however,  as  I have  ^ 
before  remarked,  closely  allied  to  D.  fimbriatum  ( 
oculatum.  Matt.  Br a:\ible.  '* 

CYPRIPEDIUM  DRURYI.  I 

I have  received  from  “ J.  C.  B.”  a very  fine  '* 
form  of  this  plant,  and  I am  very  glad  to  findy 
small  growers  are  taking  such  an  interest  ' 
in  these  Slipper  Orchids,  and  I am  sure  my 
readers  will  find  this  family  of  plants  produce 
them  flowers  and  afford  them  pleasure  at  a time  ■■ 
when  few  or  no  other  blossoms  are  to  be  had. 
This  species  of  Cypripedium  comes  from  Tra-  * 
vancore,  which  lies  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  it  t 
covers  an  area  of  upwards  of  six  thousand  and  a m 
half  square  miles.  It  seems  to  be  an  outlying! 
species,  and  I look  forward  to  some  other  re- H 
lativcs  being  found  in  the  hills  of  this  district.  9 
It  has  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  a somewhat  cj: 
shy-blooming  plant,  but  I think,  perhaps,  weffi; 
have  treated  the  plant  wrongly,  giving  it  <oog| 
much  heat.  It  is  true  Travancore  is  a hot  dis-  '! 
trict,  but  then  the  plant  is  always  found  on  the  I 
top  of  the  hills  up  to  about  6,000  feet,  so  that  j 
the  reduction  in  the  temperature  at  that  eleva-  | 
tion  must  be  considerable.  It  should  be  grown 
in  good  rough  peat,  mixed  with  a little  turfy 
loam  and  Sphagnum  Moss.  Its  flowers  are  very  ' 
distinct  in  colour,  being  rich  yellow,  having  a 
deep  chocolate  up  the  centre  of  the  upper  sepal 
and  along  the  centre  of  the  petals.  This  is  about 
the  time  it  flowers  in  its  native  country. 

Matt.  Bramble. 
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HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

CUT  FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Bekberis  Aquifolium  for  flower 

ARRANGEMENTS. 

Ditrino  the  winter  and  spring  months  I use  the 
foliage  of  this  plant  so  much  in  the  arrangeinept 
of  flowers  that,  although  no  doubt  its  use  for 
such  purposes  is  common  enough,  a note  on  the 
subject  may  be  interesting  to  some  who,  not 
having  much  glass,  are  sometimes  short  of 
greenery.  Here  the  leaves  do  not  assume  the 
splendid  red  shades,  which,  I think,  are  the 
finest  when  the  plants  are  growing  on  a chalk 
soil,  and  which,  placed  by  themselves  in  a vase, 
are  most  beautiful.  I have  now  a tall  Mun- 
stead  glass  in  which  sprays  of  the  pretty,  pale- 
mauve  Primula  obconica  are  mingled  with  the 
dark  Berberis  leaves,  which  latter  show  oft'  the 
delicate  colouring  of  the  Pri- 
mula to  perfection.  Again,  a 
large  bowl  filled  with  the  same 
foliage  and  sprays,  when  in 
flower  (see  illustration),  among 
which  some  fine  trusses  of  Pelar- 
goniums Henri  Jacoby  and 
Raphael  are  placed,  is  a most 
beautiful  combination.  A flat 
dish,  filled  with  Berberis  leaves, 
and  peeping  out  from  amongst 
them  blooms  of  the  white  Helle- 
bores, is  also  a very  pretty 
arrangement.  Later  on,  in 
spring,  bunches  of  the  common 
yellow  Primrose  will  be  substi- 
tuted in  the  same  dish  for  the 
Hellebores.  I know  nothing  that 
shows  oft’  fine  blooms  of  good 
Daffodils  as  well  as  masses  of 
these  dark  Berberis  leaves. 

Many  other  beautiful  combina- 
tions suggest  themselves.  Not 
only  the  leaves  of  Berberis,  but 
those  of  many  evergreen  shrubs 
are  useful  for  arranging  with 
flowers  in  the  winter  months. 

L. 


A GOOD  ROOM  PLANT. 

F ICUS  ELASTICA  ALSO  - VARIE- 
CATA. 

This  was  first  brought  into 
notice  about  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  yet  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  attracted  much 
notice  until  quite  recently.  It 
is,  however,  a plant  deserving 
of  extensive  cultivation.  Al- 
though not  quite  so  hardy  ag  the 
well-known  green-leaved  India- 
rubber  plant,  it  will  stand 
better  than  most  variegated 
foliage  plants,  and  should  find  a 
place  in  every  collection.  To 
have  plants  of  a useful  size  for 
table  and  other  purposes,  they 
should  be  propagated  annually. 

Early  in  the  spring,  while  the 
plants  are  dormant,  is  the  best 
time  for  propagating.  The  tops 
may  be  taken  off  with  about 
three  leaves.  A little  dry  sand 
should  be  applied  both  to  the 
cuttings  and  the  plant  to 
stop  the  milky  sap  from 
flowing.  The  cuttings  should 
be  put  in  singly  into  small  pots,  using 
sandy  loam  and  a little  extra  sand  at  the 
base.  The  pots  should  be  plunged  in  the  stove 
propagating-pit,  and  if  kept  fairly  moist,  with 
a good  brisk  bottom-heat,  the  cuttings  will  soon 
root.  Where  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  most 
of  the  stock,  plants  may  be  established  from 
eyes.  These  should  not  be  taken  off  until  the 
wood-bud  has  started,  and  the  leaf  must  be 
preserved.  As  soon  as  they  are  well-rooted  the 
plants  should  be  potted  on,  using  good  loam, 
with  a little  leaf-mould  and  manure  added. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  season  the  plants 
may  be  grown  on  in  heat,  but  later  on  they 
should  be  well  exposed  in  a greenhouse  tempera- 
ture, where  they  will  make  short-jointed 
growths,  and  the  variegation  will  be  more 
distinct.  They  must  not  be  subjected  to  a low 
temperature  towards  the  autumn  when  the 
weather  is  cold  and  damp,  or  the  white  parts 


two  other  names,  the  commonest  of  which  is 
Souvenir  d’Haarlem.  The  Intended  is  another 
of  its  titles.  When  the  plant  is  stopped  about 
twice,  and  therefore  what  is  called  “ naturally  ” 
grown,  it  bears,  very  late  in  the  autumn,  graceful 
sprays  of  flowers  of  charming  colours,  more  so 
than  in  those  for  exhibition.  It  was  remarkably 
fine  last  autumn  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens  at  Chiswick,  and  one  plant  had  such  a 
profusion  of  rich  bloom  as  to  weigh  down  the 
stems.  When  we  see  the  Chrysanthemum  in 
this  dress  it  can  be  seen  how  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  the  jJant  are  stolen  from  it  by  high 
feeding  and  constant  stopping.  One  spray  had 
six  fair-sized  blooms  of  a rose-lilac  colour  tliat 
rrelt?  into  creamy- white,  which  shades  to  pale- 
yellow — a rich  medley  of  tints  beautifully  and 
softly  blended^ E. 

J124.  — Dahlias  and  Chrysanthe- 
mums.— As  I am  not  conversant  with  the 
names  of  some  of  the  Dahlias 
mentioned  by  “ Viet,”  I will 
leave  that  part  of  the  question  to 
someone  else,  and  will  deal  only 
with  the  Chrysanthemum  part  of 
it.  The  varieties  named  on  the 
list  best  suited  for  east  border 
are  Elaine,  Mrs.  G.  Bundle, 
James  Salter,  Lady  Selborne, 
and  Madame  C.  Desgrange; 
these  all  being  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  height  they  grow. 
Those  named  above  will,  of 
course,  ansvier  equally  well  on 
a south  border,  to  which  may 
be  added  Yellow  Beverley, 
Bouquet  Fait,  William  Robin- 
son, Prague  ( ? Progne),  Mons.  W. 
Holmes,  and  Mdlle.  Elise  Dor- 
dan.  The  other  sorts  are  not 
suitable  for  outdoor  growth  at 
all,  being  naturally  late  in 
flowering,  therefore,  not  suited 
for  this  style  of  cultivation  ; be- 
sides, if  they  were,  they  do  not 
blossom  nearly  free  enough  to 
admit  of  their  being  planted  out- 
side when  there  are  so  many 
much  better  for  the  purpose.  The 
plants  ought  to  be  topped  once 
at  6 inches  high,  afterwards  al- 
lowing all  the  shoots,  which  are 
made  as  the  result  of  the  top- 
ping, to  grow  and  flower  at  will. 
Each  plant  will  need  a stake  for 
support  as  they  grow,  it  being 
much  better  for  the  appearance 
of  the  plants  if  the  shoots  are 
kept  upright. — E.  M. 

Hardiness  of  Chinese 
Primroses,  &C. — I believe  I 
have  already  referred  to  the  har- 
diness of  these  beautiful  and  use- 
ful plants  in  this  paper,  but  a 
recent  experience  proves  them  to 
be  still  more  enduring  even  than 
I previously  considered  them.  A 
box  of  late-sown  seedlings  wasleft 
in  a totally  unheated  greenhouse 
during  the  late  frost,  and  without 
anatomof  protection  of  any  kind; 
and,  after  being  frozen  hard  for 
eight  weeks,  several  of  the  plants 
are  now  not  only  alive,  but  grow- 
ing again,  and,  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances, showing  for  bloom  ! With 
a little  care  during  the  thaw,  in 
protecting  themfrom  snow,  &c.,  I believe  I should 
have  saved  them  all.  They  had  been  growinginthe 
same  house,  with  no  artificial  heat,  and  plenty  of 
air  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  were,  in 
fact,  sown  there.  Another  box  that  was  kept 
in  a fairly  warm  greenhouse  during  the  frost 
was  exposed  to  5 degs.  of  frost  since,  and  they 
are  completely  crippled.  This  shows  the 
difference  that  previous  treatment  makes. 
Standing  alongside  of  the  box  first  mentioned 
were  two  others  of  seedling  Antirrhinums,  about 
the  same  sized  plants  that  had  been  brought  in 
from  the  open  when  the  frost  set  in,  and  eveiy 
one  of  these  is  dead,  also  a lot  of  Geums, 
Myrtles,  and  plants  of  some  reputedly  hardy 
Fuchsias  in  pots,  &c.  Carnations  (seedlings  and 
layers),  as  well  as  Sweet  Williams,  &c.,  in  the 
open  ground  are  quite  unharmed  in  spite  of  a 
cold  clay  soil,  but  Pansies  and  Auriculas  have 
suffered  here  and  there. — B.  C.  R. 


of  the  leaves  will  change  to  a rusty  brown.  Too 
much  moisture  at  the  root  or  on  the  foliage  will 
also  cause  discoloration.  When  taken  into  the 
dwelling-house  they  should  be  carefully  watered 
and  kept  out  of  cold  draughts  of  air,  and  have 
the  leaves  sponged  frequently  to  keep  them  free 
from  dust.  H. 

3l£C.— India-rubber-plant.— It  h.is,  no  doubt,  suf- 
fered  from  frost ; it  may  recover  a^>^ain  if  the  wood  is  not 
injured,  but  to  do  any  gfood  it  should  be  placed  in  a hot- 
house. The  best  way  would  be  to  obtain  another  plant  a 
month  or  two  later. — J.  D.  E. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

TWO  GOOD  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

La  JoYEUSE. — Those  whoareordering  varieties 
for  flowering  this  year  will  do  well  to  make  note 
of  La  Joyeuse.  There  are  two  Chrysanthemums 
of  this  name  ; one  sent  out  by  Boucharlat,  which 


OuR  Readbrs’  Illustrations  : Spray  o.f  Eerbetia  Aquifolium.  Engraved  for  Gardening 
from  a photograph  sent  by  Mr.  V.  C.  Baird,  Broughty  Ferry,  N.B. 


has  a rose-salmon  colour  shaded  violet,  and  the 
other  an  introduction  by  Delaux,  white  and 
mauve.  Neither  of  these  correspond  exactly 
with  the  variety  flowered  at  Chiswick  last  season 
under  the  name  of  La  Joyeuse,  as  the  flowers 
were  creamy  white,  tinted  with  yellow  in  the 
centre.  It  is  of  no  use  for  exhibition,  but  as  a 
Chrysanthemum  for  cutting  from  it  is  one  of  the 
most  graceful  and  charming  things  of  its  kind. 
The  slender  shoots  bear  as  many  as  seven  open 
flowers  in  elegant  profusion,  and  the  whole  plant 
is  so  smothered  with  bloom  as  to  hide  the  foliage. 
Late  in  autumn  it  was  in  full  beauty,  and  hands- 
ful  of  flowers  could  have  been  picked  from  a 
single  plant.  Such  a variety  as  this  would  please 
ladies  who  want  graceful  sprays  of  bloom  when 
the  Michaelmas  Daisies  are  over. 

Roseum  superbum  is  classed  as  a Japanese 
reflexed  variety,  and  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
varieties  sent  out  by  D61aux  in  1883,  It  has 
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ROSES. 

PRUNING  ROSES. 

3114. — This  inquiry  embraces  all  the  classes 
of  Roses,  and  to  reply  to  it  fully  would 
occupy  much  space.  I will,  however,  deal  with 
it  as  well  as  1 cau  under  the  different  forms  in 
which  Roses  are  generally  growm. 

Climbing  Roses  should  be  the  first  to  be 
pruned.  Excluding  the  Tea-scented,  all  others 
may  be  dealt  with  at  the  end  of  this  month 
(February  ).  \ oung  plants  should  not  be  pruned 
at  all  while  there  is  any  space  on  the  wall,  or 
whatever  they  may  be  trained  to,  to  fill  up. 
Old-established  plants  that  have  covered  the 
space  allotted  to  them  must  be  dealt  with  in  a 
different  way.  They  have,  in  most  cases,  an 
inclination  to  get  thin  at  the  bottom,  which,  in 
the  case  of  some  strong  growing  sorts,  can  hardly 
be  prevented.  Something  may,  however,  be 
done  by  taking  care  of  the  strong  young  shoots, 
which  most  of  them  send  up  every  year  from 
near  the  stem.  These  should  be  allowed  to  grow 
their  own  way  all  the  summer,  and  cut  back  at 
various  heights  in  the  spring — the  strongest  at 
3 feet  or  4 feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  others 
from  1 foot  to  '2  feet ; the  growth  on  the  main 
branches  may  be  cut  back  to  a spur. 

Banksian  Roses  ought  not  to  be  pruned  now 
unless  the  plants  have  been  neglected.  In  that 
case  sufficient  growth  must  be  nailed  in  to 
pretty  well  cover  the  surface  of  the  wall.  Tea 
scented  Roses  may  be  pruned  on  the  same  lines 
a fortnight  later. 

Hardy  bosh  Roses,  such  as  the  Cabbage, 
Maiden’s  Blush,  and  similar  sorts,  may  be 
pruned  at  once.  Unless  the  plants  are  very 
large,  just  shortening  back  the  last  year’s 
shoots  is  all  they  require.  The  Scotch  Roses 
and  Austrian  Briers  do  not  require  any  atten- 
tion with  the  knife  now,  unless  they  are  too 
large  for  the  position  they  occupy,  when  they 
may  be  cut  hard  back  ; but  it  is  the  lightly 
pruned  plants  that  give  the  earliest  and  greatest 
number  of  flowers. 

Hybrid  Perpetdals,  whether  grown  in  the 
form  of  standards  or  dwarf  plants,  require 
pruning  on  the  same  lines.  Young  standards 
should  be  lightly  pruned  for  the  first  three 
years,  by  which  I mean  the  strongest  shoots 
should  be  left  at  least  4 inches  long  every  year, 
to  enable  the  plant  to  form  a head  of  fair  pro- 
portions. When  the  head  is  once  formed  the 
shoots  may  be  cut  back  to  the  second  or  third 
bud  from  the  old  wood  every  year.  With  re- 
gard to  dwarf  plants,  I like  to  cut  them  down 
to  within  6 inches  of  the  ground  the  first  year 
after  planting.  In  subsequent  years  I like  to 
leave  the  strongest  stems  or  shoots  1 foot  or 
Id  inches  long,  and  the  growth  w'hich  these 
make  cut  back  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  bud  in  suc- 
ceeding years.  All  strong-growing  dwarf  plants 
invariably  send  out  vigorous  shoots  every 
year  from  near  the  base.  These  must  be  pre- 
served, and  at  the  spring  pruning  cut  back  to 
the  same  height  as  the  other  parts  of  the  plant. 
The  end  of  March  is  quite  soon  enough  to  prune 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  the  middle  of  April 
for  the  Teas  that  are  growing  in  the  open  air. 

J.  C.  C. 


Marechal  Niel  Rose  in  a vinery. — 

When  I took  charge  of  these  gardens,  I found 
a plant  of  the  above  in  a pot,  it  was  stunted  from 
insects  and  mildew.  I turned  it  out-of-doors  and 
let  the  early  frosts  on  it,  giving  it  one  or  two 
good  washings  with  soft-soap  and  water.  After 
cleansing  it  properly,  I planted  it  in  an  outside 
border  of  a vinery,  and  got  its  head  inside,  which 
consisted  of  about  eighteen  inches  of  growth — 
this  was  in  October,  1887.  I trained  it  up  one 
end  of  the  house  until  I got  it  on  to  the  back 
W'all,  which  it  has  covered.  It  has  up  to  the 
present  time  attained  the  length  of  38  feet.  The 
first  year  I cut  17  blooms,  the  second  year  40, 
the  third  year  180,  and  this  year  it  looks  like 
giving  me  about  2o0  blooms.  I am  just  com 
mencing  to  cut  flowers  now. — W.  L.,  Bath. 


30.38. — Moving  Roses. — I am  sorry  that 
you  are  obliged  to  replant  your  Roses  again 
after  they  were  planted  at  such  a good  season 
as  November.  By  this  time  the  plants  have 
made  some  fresh  roots,  which  must  receive  great 
care  when  moving.  My  advice  is  that  no  time 
must  be  lost  in  getting  the  Roses  into  their  new 
home,  as  this  will  have  a great  deal  to  do  with 
their  summer  flowering.  In  planting  at  this 
season  make  the  soil  very  firm  about  the  roots. 
Many  Roses  are  lost  by  planting  them  too 
loosely.  If  April  or  May  be  hot  and  dry,  after 
this  late  planting,  give  them  plenty  of  water, 
and  the  surface  of  the  soil  should  be  covered 
with  a mulch. — A Welsh  Gardener. 

3193. — Climbing  Rosos. — There  is  pro- 
bably no  crimson  Rose  that  may  be  better 
associated  with  Gloire  de  Dijon  to  grow  over  a 
front  of  a porch  than  Cheshunt  Hybrid.  It  has 
colour  that  may  be  called  crimson,  and  in  such 
a situation  it  is  lovely  of  foliage,  and  almost  ever- 
green. When  well  managed  and  handsomely 
treated,  washed,  dressed,  and  trained,  it  will 
always  be  putting  forth  fresh  flowers  of  exquisite 
fragrance,  as  a Rose  at  a porch  ought  to  do. — 
C.  E.,  Lyme  Rajis, 


HARDY  & HALF-HARDY  ANNUALS,  ETC. 

.3109. — “Ignoramus”  need  experience  no 
difficulty  in  having  his  garden  bright  through- 
out summer  and  autumn.  For  the  present  sea 
son,  however,  he  must  rely  solely  upon  annuals  ; 
but  there  are  hosts  of  these,  some  of  which  can 
be  sown  in  the  frames  and  others  in  the  beds 
and  borders  where  they  are  required.  Stocks, 
Asters,  Marigolds,  Pentstemons,  Scabious,  Gail- 
lardias.  Zinnias,  Dianthus,  Phlox  Drummondi, 
&c.,  represent  some  of  our  best  and  brightest 
summer  and  autumn  annual  flowers.  These  can 
be  raised  easily  in  the  cold  frame,  if  sown  at  the 
latter  part  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  and 
if  not  sown  too  thickly  they  may  remain  in 
pots,  pans,  or  boxes  until  large  enough  for 
planting  out  where  they  are  to  flower.  If  the 
soil  is  poor,  as  well  as  light,  it  should  be  well 
enriched,  for  plants  of  this  description  love  a 
rich  soil.  Then  among  annuals  that  can  be  sown 
in  the  open  ground,  the  variety  is  so  great  that 
the  difficulty  arises  as  to  what  to  choose.  Calliop- 
sis,  Linum,  Clarkia,  Love-lies-bleeding,  Nastur- 
tiums, Shirley  Poppies,  Everlasting-flowers, 
Godetias,  Corn-flower,  Lupins,  Mallow,  &c  , 
selected  at  random,  comprise  some  of  the  good 
things.  These  choice  annuals  would  be  more 
popular  if  they  were  better  grown.  The  rule  is 
to  scatter  the  contents  of  a packet  of  seed  over 
about  a square  foot  of  ground,  and  50  or  100 
plants  spring  up,  languish,  and  die  upon  a space 
only  large  enough  for  one  plant  to  thrive.  Give 
the  annuals  generous  culture,  and  they  will  be 
found  to  have  greater  decorative  value.  Sow 
thinly,  and  afterwards  thin  the  plants  till  each 
one  has,  at  the  very  least,  6 square  inches  of 
ground,  but  some  of  them  require  and  will  cover 
three  times  that  amount  of  space.  Crowding 
causes  premature  flowering  and  early  death.  It 
is  most  important  that  the  plants  have  room  to 
grow  if  a long  season  of  bloom  is.desired.  Whilst 
the  annuals  are  growing  and  flowering,  and  the 
garden  is  bright  and  gay,  “ Ignoramus  ” might 
be  raising  hardy  plants  from  seed,  and  these  will 
come  in  as  permanent  additions  to  the  occupants 
of  beds  and  borders.  Many  hardy  plants  are  as 
easily  raised  as  the  ordinary  annuals,  and 
although  some  require  a frame,  especially  small 
seeded  kinds, yet  a great  proportion  can  be  raised 
in  the  open  ground  if  the  soil  be  of  a light 
warm  nature.  Upon  a sunny  border  of  light 
soil  I have  raised  large  stocks  of  such  things  as 
OEnotheras  Fraseri,  Youngi,  maorocarpa,  and 
taraxacifolia  ; Agrostem  mas.  Lychnises,  such  as 
Haageana  and  chalcedonica.  Campanulas  in 
variety,  even  the  small-seeded  C.  pyramidalis, 
Thalictrums,  Dracocephalums,  Coreopsis,  Scabi- 
osa  caucasica.  Phloxes,  Pyrethrums,  Gypsophila  ; 
Geum,  Eryngium,  Stenactis,  Delphiniums,  &c. 
Seeds  of  many  of  these  sown  during  May  or 
June  in  shallow  drills  upon  a sunny  border 
soon  germinate  and  make  plants  strong 
enough  to  plant  into  permanent  positions 
during  autumn  and  winter.  The  advantages 
derived  from  raising  a stock  of  plants  in  this 
way  are  manifold.  Again  “ Ignoramus  ” 
should  not  forget  the  noble  biennials,  such  as  the 
fine  Foxglove,  Verbascum  phlomoides,  Qiino- 
thera  Lamarckiana,  Michauxia  campanuloides, 
&c.  These  stately  flowering  plants  do  well  on 
light  soils.  They  are  biennials — that  is,  they 
should  be  sown  this  year  and  will  flower  next 
and  afterwards  die.  A little  seed  should  be 
sown  annually  in  June  or  July  upon  a sunny 
border,  and  then  plants  are  ready  to  plant  out 
in  autumn  every  year  whilst  each  season  plants 
of  the  same  are  in  flower.  “ Ignoramus  ” need 
not  think  because  he  has  no  glass-houses  a good 
garden  is  impossible.  The  opposite  is  often  the 


rule,  for  gardens  with  the  best  glass  conveniences 
are  often  the  least  interesting  outside  of  the 
house.  Many  have  been  so  used  to  these  con- 
veniences that  they  are  lost  without  them,  and 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  hosts  of  lovely  flowers 
that  can  be  raised  and  the  great  gardens  that 
can  be  made  beautiful  from  year  to  year  without 
the  aid  of  a square  foot  of  glass.  The  man 
without  glass  and  a garden  full  of  hardy  flowers 
has  not  had  much  to  worry  him  in  the  past 
winter.  A.  H. 

OUTDOOR  PLANTF. 

NOTES  ON  CARNATIONS. 

The  eight  weeks’  frost  has  quite  broken  up. 
For  the  greater  part  of  the  time  the  Carnations 
were  covered  with  snow,  but  even  when  not 
exposed  they  were  under  the  influence  of 
severe  frosts.  My  plants  look  better  now 
than  they  have  done  at  corresponding  times 
in  other  years,  when  a few  frosts  occurred, 
followed  by  warm,  moist  days,  and  then  suc- 
ceeded by  frosts  again.  Again,  that  dreaded 
disease  of  spot  in  the  leaves,  so  well  known  to 
Carnation  growers,  and  so  difficult  to  cope  with, 
has  been  held  in  check,  whereas  often  it  is  in 
the  mild  winters  that  this  pest  is  most  injurious. 
I have  never  yet  found  or  heard  of  anything  to 
cure  it ; but  a little  observation  will  show  that 
some  kinds  are  more  liable  to  it,  and  when  any 
variety  I have  shows  a tendency  in  this  direction 
I give  it  up,  as  it  is  useless  to  expect  to  be  able 
to  raise  fresh,  young,  healthy  plants  from  a 
diseased  stock.  Although  coddling  the  plants 
may  predispose  them  to  attacks  from  this  foe, 
still  I find  it  sometimes  obtains  a strong  footing 
under  the  simplest  and  hardiest  method  of 
culture.  It  may  be  that  the  next  few  weeks 
will  be  the  most  critical  time  for  Carnations, 
during  which  they  may  die  not  because  of  their 
tenderness,  but  by  reason  of  neglect.  The  pro- 
longed frost  penetrated  deep,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  freezing  and  expansion  of  the  water  in 
the  soil  a great  upheaval  has  taken  place,  var}'- 
ing  according  to  the  lightness  or  heaviness  of 
the  soil  and  the  amount  of  moisture  it  contains. 
This  must  of  necessity  somewhat  loosen  the 
hold  that  the  plants  have  obtained  of  the  ground, 
and,  doubtless,  during  the  lesser  frosts  and 
thaws  which  generally  come  in  February  and 
March,  or  even  in  April,  some  of  them  will  be 
thrown  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Early 
planting  of  well-rooted  layers  tends  to  mitigate 
this  evil.  It  follows,  then,  that  one  of  the  great 
present  needs  is  that  the  Carnation  grower  looks 
over  his  plants  frequently,  makes  firm  any  that 
are  loose,  and  replants  any  that  have  been  laid 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ground.  We  all  know 
the  drying,  scorching  winds  that  will  shortly 
prevail ; and  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  a poor 
Carnation,  lying  upon  the  ground  or  suspended 
in  a crack,  with  its  roots  exposed,  perishes  ? 
They  will  not,  however,  easily  die  without  an 
effort.  I have  seen  Carnations  lying  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ground  in  the  month  of  March 
putting  forth  little  white  roots,  in  which  they 
were  encouraged  by  a shower,  and  the  piercing, 
drying  winds  have  followed  and  killed  them. 
When  the  air  and  soil  were  again  moist  fresh 
roots  appeared.  This  article  is  timed  so  that  such 
attention  can  be  given  where  needed.  Later  on 
will  come  the  hoeing,  top-dressing,  &c.,  the  one 
present  essential  being  a sweet,  firm  root-run, 
since  without  healthy  root-growth  we  cannot 
have  top-growth,  much  more  flowers.  The  soil 
can  hardly  be  made  too  firm — of  course,  in 
moderation.  A H. 

3171.— Renewing  spring  flowers.— 

If  the  spring  flowers  are  bulbous-rooted,  such 
as  Crocuses,  Daffodils,  &c.,  their  removal  now 
would  check  their  blooming  a little.  Having  to 
remove  and  rearrange  a bank  of  flowers  is  a 
different  thing  to  lifting  a clump  of  anything 
and  planting  it  elsewhere  in  one  operation.  In 
moving  a collection  of  plants  they  mu.st  be  laid 
in  for  a time  till  the  bed  is  got  ready,  and 
frequently  they  get  dried  a good  deal  before  being 
safely  planted  again.  Still,  there  need  be  no 
loss  of  life,  even  with  bulbs  ; and  other  spring- 
blooming fibrous-rooted  plants  will  not  take 
much  harm  ; and  anything  is  better  than  leaving 
them  to  be  overgrown  with  Grass.  Perhaps 
when  the  bank  is  turned  over  there  will  be  a 
chance  of  adding  to  the  soil  some  leaf-mould  or 
a little  thoroughly- decayed  manure. — E.  H. 
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A PRETTY  ROCK  PLANT. 

The  Mount  Parnassus  Scabious  (Pturo- 

CEPHALUS  PARNASSl). 

This  very  neat  little  plant  is  valuable  for 
rook  and  alpine  gardening  in  warm  soils  in 
our  southern  counties,  but  in  other  parts  its 


hardiness  might  be  doubtful.  When  it  does 
well  it  IS  one  of  tlie  best  of  plants  for  covering 
spaces  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  a low,  close- 
growing, and  pretty  carpet.  It  likes  a free,  open 
place  iu  full  sunlight  and  a light  soil,  and  grows 
fast  under  these  conditions.  The  leaves  are  a 
light  grey-green  and  the  flowers  flesh-coloured. 

G. 


3163.— Showy  plants  for  a garden 
facing  the  north. — It  is  very  difficult  work 
to  keep  a garden  gay  with  blossoms  that  seldom 
gets  any  sunshine  ; still,  there  are  plants  that 
will  succeed  in  the  shade.  A good  deal  of 
beauty  may  be  got  from  the  Mimulus  family. 
There  are  some  very  pretty  things  in  Hybrid 
Mimulus  that  will  do  well  in  a shady  garden  if 
the  land  is  well  eultivated  and  also  well  drained. 
When  a garden  is  wet  and  cold,  as  well  as 
shady,  the  case  is  almost  hopeless  ; but  get  out 
all  stagnant  moisture,  manure,  and  cultivate, 
and  it  is  surprising  what  a number  of  things 
may  be  grown.  The  Anemone  family  and  the 
Primroses,  including  Auriculas  and  Polyan- 
thus, will  all  do  well.  Also  Sweet  Williams, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Foxgloves,  Pansies  and  Violas, 
herbaceous  Phloxes,  Forget-me-nots,  Colum- 
bines. The  Christmas  Roses  will  also  do  if  the 
ground  is  well  prepared,  so  will  Lily  of  the 
Valley  and  Spir;eas  of  sorts.  Bulbs  of  many 
kinds  will  be  a success. — E.  H. 

31S0.— Helleborus-flowers  not  opening.— The 
flowers  are  later  than  usual  this  year  in  consequence  of  the 
severe  weather.  They  will  doubtless  expand  yet,  possibly 
they  are  growing  in  a cool  position. — E.  H. 

3160. — Sand  for  a garden. — I should  prefer  river 
to  sea-sand,  if  both  are  equally  coarse,  for  a damp  garden. 
The  sea-sand  will  contain  salt  to  a limited  extent,  and  this 
will  tend  to  retain  the  moisture  in  the  land. — E.  II. 

There  is  no  comparison  between  river  and  sea-sand, 

the  latter  being  far  superior,  and  containing,  when  used  as 
it  comes  from  the  sea-shore,  valuable  manurial  properties. 
If  you  can  readily  obtain  this,  by  all  means  use  it  in  pre- 
ference to  river-sand. — A.  G.  Botlbr. 

3184.— Showy  plants  for  the  garden. 

— The  following,  or  some  of  them,  will  make  a 
good  show  : Perennial  Poppies,  perennial  Sun- 
flowers, herbaceous  Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  Japa- 
nese Anemones,  Sedum  spectabilis.  Hollyhocks, 
Pyrethrums,  Delphiniums,  Carnations,  Picotees, 
Pinks,  Sweet  Williams,  and  Campanulas  in 
variety.  These,  with  groups  of  annuals  here  and 
there,  will  make  a very  pretty  garden.  Lilies, 
Tulips,  Gladioli,  Pnsonies,  Funkias,  Pansies, 
and  English  and  German  Irises,  are  all  very 
desirable  where  there  is  room. — E.  H. 

For  the  centre  of  a bed  or  the  back  of  a 

border  you  might  use  Dahlias,  especially  “ Glare 
of  the  Garden,”  Hnlianthus,  or  Harpalium, 
Delphiniums,  Antirrhinums,  Papaver  orientale. 
Anemone  japonica.  Digitalis,  Campanula  persi- 
cifolia,  and  many  other  tall-growing  perennials  ; 
in  front  of  these  Pyrethrums  in  variety.  Wall- 
flowers, Carnations,  Pinks,  Poppy  Anemones, 
Geums,  and,  in  front  of  these  again,  Linum 
flavum.  Pansies,  Thrift,  Indian  Pinks.  Here 
and  there  I should  recommend  a few  bulbs,  such 
as  Liliums  candidum  and  tigrinum,  Gladiolus, 
Anthericum  liliastrum.  Daffodils,  Tulips,  Hya- 


cinths, Scilla  sibirica,  and  Chionodoxa  LucilifU  ; 
but  the  last  two  will  be  in  bloom  almost 
directly,  therefore  it  would  be  better  to  defer 
planting  them  until  the  autumn.  The  bulbous 
Irises  are  very  beautiful  and  extremely  cheap, 
but  they  should  be  planted  without  delay, — 
A.  G.  Butler. 

3113.  — Planting  a shady 
border. — Some  of  the  best  plants 
will  be  found  in  the  following  list : 
Anemones,  especially  the  var.  of  A. 
japonica,  Aquilegias,  Campanulas  of 
the  taller-growing  kinds.  Digitalis, 
Delphiniums,  Doronicums,  Epilobium 
angustifolium,  Funkia,  Geums,  Irises, 
Lilium  candidum  and  auratum,  &c.. 
Lychnis  diurna,  and  Lychnis  vesper- 
tina,  Oenotheras,  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
Everlasting  Peas,  Spiraeas,  Pansies, 
Violas,  Rudbeckia  californica,  Tra- 
descantia  virginica.  Periwinkles, 
Valerian,  Forget-me-nots,  and  plenty 
of  Ferns,  &c.— B.  C.  R. 

3157.— Legal  question.— This 

question,  from  a legal  point  of  view, 
must  be  a matter  between  the  em- 
ployer and  employed.  When  a gar- 
dener is  engaged  by  the  week  to 
work  so  many  hours  per  day,  the 
master  has  a perfect  right  to  stop  his  wages  if 
he  is  not  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office. 
As  a mere  matter  of  policy,  however,  I think 
the  master  would  be  very  ill-advised  to  do  so. 
A gardener’s  duties,  if  he  rightly  understands 
them,  are  so  exacting  that  he  cannot  be  said  to 
have  any  regular  working  hours,  even  if  he  has 
no  glass-houses  to  keep  him  awake  when  other 
people  are  asleep.  There  is  hunting  for  slugs 
and  other  depredators  at  night  and  ceaseless 
anxiety  about  the  welfare  of  his  plants,  pro- 
tecting them  from  frost  at  night,  especially  his 
fruit-trees.  There  is  also  the  necessity  for  him 
to  put  two  days’  work  into  one  when  things 
are  pressing  at  the  busy  season.  Under  such 
conditions,  if  the  master  chooses  to  draw  a hard 
and  fast  line,  upholding  strictly  the  legal  aspect 
of  the  question,  he  cannot  expect  his  gardener 
to  do  otherwise.  As  a matter  of  custom,  the 
general  practice  is  for  gardeners  to  be  paid  full 
time,  not  as  a matter  of  right,  but  as  a matter 
of  kindness,  or  perhaps  policy,  on  the  part  of 
the  master. — J.  D.  E. 

3014.  — Laying  down  a cricket- 
ground. — “An  Anxious  Inquirer”  does  not 
say  if  his  land  that  he  wishes  to  make  a cricket 
pitch  on  is  Grass  land  or  not.  If  so,  he  must  get 
a practical  man  that  understands  the  work  to 
take  it  in  hand,  and  do  it  properly.  If  the  field 
is  Grass,  he  must  take  the  turf  up  and  level  the 
ground,  and  then  re-lay  it.  Space  required  will 
be  from  25  yards  each  way  to  40  yards.  If  the 
land  has  to  be  levelled,  the  banks  will  have  to 
be  sloped  off,  and  then  he  will  require  35  yards 
in  length;  bub  40  makes  it  much  better,  as  then 
the  wickets  can  be  moved  backwards  or  forwards, 
which  will  greatly  preserve  the  ground. — 
Practical  Man. 

3045.— Heating  a greenhouse.- 1 fear 

your  oil  account  will  be  rather  heavy  if  you 
wish  to  maintain  a temperature  sufficient  to 
keep  Maiden-hair  Ferns  fresh  and  green.  Gas 
is  cheaper,  cleaner,  and  more  certain,  besides 
which  it  requires  little  or  no  attention,  except 
to  regulate  the  flame  according  to  the  severity 
or  otherwise  of  the  weather.  I should  think  a 
3-wick  lamp,  holding  3 quarts  of  oil,  would  be 
required.  The  boiler  should  not  hold  more  than 
3 pints,  and  should  be  of  a shape  most  likely  to 
generate  heat  quickly,  so  that  the  circulation 
shall  be  rapid.  The  lamp  and  boiler  should  be 
outside  the  greenhouse,  but  under  cover.  A 
zinc  or  iron  cylinder  enclosing  the  burner  and 
boiler,  with  a long  chimney  at  the  top  of  the 
same,  will  create  more  perfect  combustion.  I 
would  advise  two  rows  of  2-inch  pipes.  These 
will  give  a quicker  circulation  than  3-inch.  You 
must  be  careful  not  to  place  the  oil  receptacle 
where  it  will  be  subject  to  much  heat,  or  you 
may  have  an  explosion. — Canonbury. 

3128.-— Flannel  - flower.— In  answer  to  3128,  see 
Gardening,  Feb.  7tb,  page  699,  I have  some  dried  speci- 
mens of  Flannel-flowers,  which  I picked  myself  in  the 
suburbs  cf  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  five  years  ago,  still  very  per- 
fect. It  is  called  the  Australian  Edelweiss,  so  named,  I 
understood,  by  a daughter  of  Sir  Alfred  Stephen,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  N.S.W.  Its  botanicel  name  is  Aotinotus 
helianthi,  Labitt.  I should  be  glad  to  hear  of  its  being 
grown  in  England.— R.  Relton  (Rev.). 


FRUIT. 

.3094.— Usea  of  a cool  vinery.— When 
I started  my  vinery  with  now  six-years-old  Black 
Hamburgh  Vines,  I covered  the  back  wall  with 
2-in.  wire-netting,  and  the  front,  about  a foot 
frbm  the  ground,  with  the  same,  about  9 inches 
from  the  glass,  attached  to  the  tie-rods.  I then 
richly  manured  the  borders  at  the  back  and  in 
front,  and  grew  Tomatoes  against  the  wall  and 
Cucumbers  against  the  glass,  both  tied  to  the 
netting  as  they  grew.  This  I continued  for  two 
years,  and  was  so  pleased  with  the  result  that 
I was  half  inclined  to  take  out  the  Vines  which 
are  planted  inside,  and  continue  the  Tomato 
and  Cucumber  growing,  but  I am  pleased  that  I 
did  not  do  so,  as  my  Grapes  have  turned  out  a 
great  success.  When  the  fruit  was  ripe,  it  was 
very  interesting  to  see  the  back  wall  literally 
covered  with  clusters  of  large  Tomatoes — this 
depends  upon  careful  fertilisation — and  the 
front  covered  with  the  Cucumber,  with  dozens 
of  long,  straight  fruit  hanging  down.  I suppose 
I might  have  made  a good  profit  by  it,  as  I 
finished  by  saving  several  thousand  Cucumber- 
seeds.  I have  never  had  any  artificial  heat,  and 
my  house,  which  has  a south  aspect,  is  of  the 
simplest  construction.  The  glass  is  within 
9 inches  of  the  ground,  and  the  bars  are  of  iron. 
-A.  S. 


APPLES  FOR  SMALL  ORCHARDS. 

I AM  inclined  to  think  that  in  the  matter  of 
Apples,  as  with  other  fruits,  plants,  and  vege- 
tables, we  are  overburdened  with  varieties,  and 
that  a certain  restriction  in  this  direction  at 
planting-time  would  be  beneficial.  In  large 
places,  where  space  is  no  object,  it  is  very  well 
to  have  a large  collection  to  compare  notes  b}  , 
and  to  be  ready  with  a few  extra-sized  fruits  on 
an  emergency  ; but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
planting  an  endless  number  of  varieties  brings 
neither  pleasure  nor  profit  to  the  planter.  With 
respect  to  the  particular  kind  of  trees  to  be 
used,  there  is  certainly  nothing  like  good 
standards  where  the  filling  up  of  the  fruit-ioom 
is  a consideration,  and  where  Apples  arc  largely 
used,  and  I do  nob  think  either  bushes  or 
pyramids  will  even  hold  their  own  against  them, 
for  there  are  few  places  so  small  that  one  cannot 
find  room,  at  any  rate,  for  a small  orchard,  and 
the  trees  might  be  planted  wide  enough  apart  to 
admit  of  the  spaces  between  them  being  utilised 
for  bush  fruits.  In  planting  a small  orchard,  I 
should  confine  myself  to  ten  varieties  — five 
dessert  and  five  kitchen— viz. , Devonsliire 
Quarrenden,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Cox’s  Orange 


Apple  Lord  Suffltld. 


Pippin,  Clay  gate  Pearmain,  and  Cockle 
Pippin,  for  dessert ; and  Lord  Suffield  (here 
figured),  Warner’s  King,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Hambledon  Deux  Ans,  and  Norfolk  Beaufin,  for 
kitchen  work.  To  the  planter  in  doubt  for  some 
extra  trees  to  fill  up  a corner,  I would  say  plant 
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more  Blenheim  Oranges  and  King  of  the 
Pippins,  the  latter  being  a healthy  and  vigorous 
grower,  and  a great  and  constant  bearer  of 
liandsome  fruits  of  generally  good  quality 
'I’aken  on  the  whole,  I think  the  ten  varieties 
here  named  will  be  found  to  possess  all  the 
necessary  qualifications  in  their  respective 
seasons,  either  for  dessert  or  kitchen  purposes, 
and  in  addition  they  all  produce  fruit  of  hand 
some  appearance,  and  they  are  capital  croppers. 
Where  space  is  a consideration,  and  only  a very 
limited  area  can  be  devoted  to  the  orchard 
proper,  some  of  them,  notably  Cockle  Pippin, 
Blenheim  Orange,  and  Hambledon  Deux  Ans, 
might  with  advantage  be  planted  on  the  lawn, 
or  in  open  spots  in  the  shrubbery,  as,  in 
addition  to  other  good  qualities,  they  possess 
the  merit  of  growing  into  very  handsome  trees. 

E. 

WINTER-MOTH  AND  THE  SHARP 
WEATHER. 

Very  many  recipes  and  contriv'ances  have  from 
time  to  time  been  recommended  for  the  des- 
truction of  this  terrible  insect,  and  although 
its  numbers  have  no  doubt  been  lessened 
thereby,  yet  so  serious  is  the  damage  which 
it  has  done  to  fruit-trees,  both  in  gardens  and 
orchards,  become,  that  some  people  began  to 
think  that  fruit-growing  for  profit  would  soon 
be  impossible  owing  to  these  destructive  insects, 

I have  seen  large  fruit-trees  totally  divested  of 
their  foliage.  Of  course,  everyone  knows  what 
this  means— that  is,  total  failure  of  a crop  of 
fruit  the  following  year.  More  than  that— if 
this  should  be  repeated  it  must  end  in  the  death 
of  the  trees.  As  1 have  already  said,  many  con- 
trivances have  been  adopted  for  catching  this 
insect,  and  not  without  some  success.  I am 
happy  to  say  that  this  garden  has  been  com- 
paratively free,  or  at  least  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  old  trees.  I have  said 
“ free  perhaps  I ought  to  have  said  that  the 
trees  have  not  been  injured  by  this  insect.  Now, 
in  a few  words  I will  try  and  explain  what  I 
think  to  be  the  reason  of  our  comparative 
freedom.  The  trees  in  this  garden  are  all  young 
ones,  with  the  exception  of  a few  old 
standards  and  horizontal  trained  wall-trees. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  these  young  trees  are 
on  the  free  stock,  and  our  soil  being  rather  rich, 
we  have  been  compelled  to  either  lift  or  root- 
prune  these  young  trees  annually  in  order  to 
keep  down  superabundant  growth.  Of  course 
this  necessitates  moving  all  the  surface  soil,  and 
to  this  I attribute  the  comparative  absence  of 
these  insects.  Most  people  are  aware  that  after 
the  winter-moth  has  finished  its  work  of  destruc- 
tion it  descends  to  the  foot  of  the  tree,  there  to 
wait  till  the  season  returns  for  its  ascent,  which 
is  during  the  months  of  September,  October, 
November,  and  part  of  December.  As  I have 
stated,  our  young  trees  .are  free  from  winter- 
moth,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  our  few  old 
standards.  These  were  served  badly  during  the 
summer.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  an 
old  Keswick  Codlin,  which  last  year  was 
divested  of  nearly  all  its  foliage.  It  will  be 
seen,  then,  that  I attribute  our  comparative 
freedom  from  these  insects  to  the  continual  dis- 
turbance of  the  surface  soil  during  the  early 
autumn  months.  It  will  doubtless  be  remem- 
bered what  a scarcity  of  insect  life  (injurious) 
there  was  in  the  summer  of  18S1.  This  was, 
undoubtedly,  due  to  the  severe  winter  which 
preceded  it,  and  we  may  reasonably  hope  that 
there  will  be  a similar  dearth  of  injurious  insects 
in  the  coming  summer  of  1891,  for  we  have  had 
such  weather  that  we  certainly  have  not  ex- 
perienced since  1881,  and  probably  for  many 
years  previous  to  that.  Not  so  very  long  ago, 
Mr.  W.  Colman  said  in  the  Garden  that 
people  may  use  what  means  they  would  to 
prevent  the  winter-moth  from 


spared.  The  vegetables  are  fearfully  cut  up  ; 
fruit-trees,  however,  generally,  are  looking 
promising  for  a full  crop  of  fruit  next  summer. 

T.  Arnold. 


315.1,— Pruning  young  fruit-trees.— 

A good  deal  depends  upon  the  condition  of 
the  trees.  If  the  heads  are  welt  formed  with 
branches  to  lay  the  foundation  of  good  trees, 
there  will  be  no  necessity  to  prune  at  all  ; but 
if  the  heads  are  thin  of  branches  and  those, 
perhaps,  long  and  lean,  I should  cut  back  to 
four  or  five  buds.  If  a tree  is  not  well  furnished 
with  branches,  there  is  no  other  way  of  placing 
them  there  but  by  cutting  back  to  the  point 
we  want  the  branches  to  spring  from. — E.  H. 

Young  fruit-trees  do  not  require  much 

pruning.  Some  persons  seem  to  have  a notion 
that  you  must  prune  to  get  fruit,  whereas  the 
very  opposite  is  the  case.  Close  pruning  is  pro- 
ductive of  much  young  wood,  whereas  thinning 
the  wood  when  it  is  too  thick  and  merely  short- 
ing so  much  of  it  as  may  be  needed,  will  pro- 
duce fruitful  buds.  With  young  trees  I merely 
shorten  any  shoots  that  are  too  long.  The  ob- 
ject of  pruning  is  to  produce  a shapely  fruitful 
tree,  avoiding  the  grave  mistake  of  over-crowded 
branches. — J.  D.  E. 

3127.— Fruit  - growing  for  profit.— 

Your  ideas  of  fruit-growing  on  the  lines  you 
mention  are  good,  and,  with  a ready  sale  and 
careful  cultivation,  in  a few  years  you  may 
safely  look  forward  to  obtaining  a fair  amount 
of  interest  on  your  outlay.  Do  not  be  led  away 
with  too  many  varieties.  The  sorts  I have  found 
most  suitable  for  a ready  market  sale,  combined 
with  good  cropping  qualities,  are  Apples  for 
kitchen  purposes,  Manks’  Codlin  and  Echlin- 
ville  Seedling  for  selling  from  thetree ; good  later 
varieties  being  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Warner’s 
King,  Lord  Derby,  and  Wellington  for  storing 
purposes.  Stirling  Castle  is  also  a good  early 
variety,  and  a sure  cropper.  Dessert  Apples : 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  and  King  of  the  Pippins. 
Pears  : Williams’,  Bon  Chretien,  Rivers’  Ferti- 
lity, and  Doyenn6  du  Comice.  Plums:  The  Czar, 
Victoria,  and  Early  Rivers.  I do  not  advise 
Cherries,  but  would  substitute  Crittenden  Dam- 
son. Red,  White,  and  Black  Currants  sell  well. 
Strawberries,  Nolale  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton: 
These  may  be  planted  between  the  fruit-trees. 
Early  Albert  is  a good  Rhubarb  ; the  later  varie- 
ties do  not  sell  well.  Dig  the  ground  deeply,  and 
get  the  trees  in  as  soon  as  possible,  for  it  is 
getting  late  for  planting.  I would  advise  you 
to  keep  the  poultry  off ; you  will  find  them  a 
nuisance  in  many  ways. — E.  H.  C. 

3174.— Unsatisfactory  Cherry-tree.  — Trv  a 
dressing  of  lime  and  water  freely  if  the  weather  should  be 
dry.— E.  H. 
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TOMATO  CULTURE  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

3082. — The  1st  of  March  is  a very  good  date 
indeed  for  sowing  the  seed  to  produce  plants  for 
open-air  cultivation.  It  takes  something  like 
three  months,  even  with  good  treatment  and  a 
fairamount  of  warmth  at  command,  to  grow  good 
sturdy  plants  in  6-inch  or  6-inch  pots,  already 
in  bloom  and  properly  hardened  off,  from  the 
time  of  sowing  the  seed.  So  that  the  early  part 
of  March  is  none  too  soon  to  sow,  and  while 
quite  early  enough  for  those  who  have  not  house- 
room  to  grow  the  plants  to  a large  size  before 
exposing  them  to  the  open  air,  I would  rather 
start  a week  or  two  earlier,  especially  with  a 
nice  warm  and  sheltered  place  for  the  plants 
when  put  out,  or  in  the  south  or  west  of  England, 
than  at  all  later.  To  get  the  plants  up  is  a very 
easy  matter,  as  the  seed,  if  fresh,  germinates 
strongly  if  sown  in  well  drained  pots,  pans,  or 
boxes  of  any  light  sandy  soil,  made  moderately 
i ^ ■ , defoliating  , firm,  in  a temperature  of  about  60  degs.,  or  from 

rui  - rses,  ut  it  was  only  an  old-fashioned  that  to  70  degs. , more  is  unnecessary  and  in- 
winter  that  would  eiiectually  rid  us  of  that  ! jurious.  Do  not  sow  very  thickly,  and  directly 
dreadtul  pest.  VVe  are  now  having  this  old-  theplantsappear  place  the  pots  or  boxes  on  a shelf 


apt  to  get  parched  at  the  root.  Still  keep 
them  near  the  glass,  in  a nice  genial  tempera- 
ture, but  ventilating  moderately  on  all  fine  days, 
until  they  begin  to  touch  each  other,  when 
they  may  go  straight  into  the  5-inch  pots  from 
which  they  are  to  be  planted  out ; or  if  not  very 
strong,  and  there  is  plenty  of  time,  give  them 
4 inch  pots  first,  and  shift  into  the  6-inch  size 
afterwards.  Place  a stick  to  each  before  they 
begin  to  fall  about.  Give  each  plant  alt  the 
room  you  can,  and  when  they  become  estab- 
lished and  strong  admit  more  and  more  air  as 
the  season  advances,  until  they  will  bear  full 
exposure.  If  convenient,  they  may  be  removed 
from  the  house  to  cold  pits  or  frames  at  the  end 
of  April  to  complete  the  hardening  process. 
While  the  plants  are  growing  select  and  prepare 
the  plot  upon  which  they  are  to  be  grown. 
The  more  fully  this  lies  exposed  to  the  sun 
the  better,  a full  southern  aspect  or  slope  being 
desirable,  while  shelter  on  the  north  and  east 
is  also  advantageous,  though  an  open  site 
should  be  preferred  to  one  that  is  much  confined. 
Against  or  near  a sunny  wall  or  fence  the  plants 
may  be  put  out  earlier  than  in  the  open,  and  in 
a warm  season  will  get  more  heat  and  do  rather 
better  ; but  last  year  I found  that  all  the  plants 
that  were  against  walls  or  fences  were  diseased, 
while  those  in  the  open  escaped,  so  that  such 
shelter  must  be  regarded  as  a not  unmixed  good. 
The  soil  should  be  well  worked,  and  fairly  deep, 
but  only  moderately  rich,  no  fresh  manure 
whatever  being  used,  and  but  little  even  if  it  is 
decayed,  unless  the  ground  is  very  poor.  Any 
nourishment  of  this  kind  is  much  better  applied 
later  on,  when  the  plants  are  in  bearing,  in  the 
form  of  manorial  mulchings,  and  the  use  of  such 
stimulants  as  soot,  guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  &c., 
in  solution.  A dressing  of  burnt  earth  is 
excellent,  and  if  the  ground  is  at  all  sour  or 
spent  a little  lime,  soot,  and  salt  should  be 
applied  beforehand.  If  you  have  plenty  of 
plants,  set  them  out  2 feet  apart,  with  a space 
of  2^  feet  or  3 feet  between  the  rows,  and  keep 
each  to  a single  stem,  pinching  out  all  side- 
shoots  ; otherwise,  allow  them  a little  more 
room,  and  three  main  stems  apiece.  Make  the 
soil  quite  firm,  and  place  a stout  stake  to  each. 
A capital  plan,  especially  if  the  soil  is  rich,  is  to 
grow  the  plants  in  7-inch,  8 inch,  or  9-inch  pots, 
and  plunge  them  bodily,  burying  the  rims  about 
2 inches  deep.  Then,  if  the  autumn  sets  in 
early,  they  can  be  lifted  and  housed,  and  with 
a little  heat  will  ripen  all  their  fruit.  The  best 
Tomatoes  for  open-air  growth  are : Prelude 
(small,  but  excellent).  Ham-green  Favourite, 
Sutton’s  Earliest  of  All,  Golden  Nugget,  the 
Large  Red,  and  Conference.  B.  C.  R. 


fashioned  winter,  and  it  only  remains  to  be  seen 
how  true  Mr.  Colman’s  words  will  prove.  But 


near  the  glass  to  preventdraining;  bewareofmice, 
which,  if  about,  will  eat  both  the  seed  and  the 


looking  back  to  1881,  I have  a clear  recollection  - youngplants  with  avidity.  Prick  the  young  seed- 

nt  nnr  trmh  Arnri  anH  : ^ nr-  ..  . o. 


of  our  fruit  crop  and  the  absence  of  insects,  and 
I have  great  faith  in  Mr.  Colman’s  prediction. 
We  have  had  winter  with  a vengeance,  11 
degs,  17  degs,  12  degs.,  27  degs.,  9 deg,s., 
30  deg-s.,  11  degs.,  16  degs  of  frost,  and  so 
on  ; tnis  should  kill  the  winter-moth,  and  I am 
afraid  also  many  things  which  we  desire  to  have 


lings  off  as  soon  as  they  can  be  easily  manipulated, 
and  before  they  get  at  all  crowded  or  drawn  I 
usually  place  them  in  boxes  filled  with  sandy 
loam  and  leaf- mould,  at  I J inch  or  2 inches 
apart,  as  here  they  not  only  require  much  less 
watering  and  care,  but  also  grow  much  faster 
than  in  very  small  pots,  where  they  are  very 


When  to  sow  Parsnips.— Many  are 
anxious  to  sow  their  Parsnips  early  in  February, 
and  I have  even  known  them  to  be  sown  in 
January,  but  I cannot  see  the  advantages  of 
sowing  thus  early.  Indeed,  the  early  sowing 
has  many  drawbacks,  as  the  soil  is  rarely  in 
good  condition  until  March.  In  my  opinion  the 
beginning  of  April  is  the  besttime  to  sow. — H.  C. 

3201.  -Tomato-growing.  —Some  pinch 
back  the  main  stem,  and  some  do  not.  When 
there  is  plenty  of  room  upwards,  I should  not 
pinch  in.  But  in  low  places,  to  avoid  confusion 
and  crowding,  it  is  better  to  pinch  when,  say 
fine  trusses  of  blossom  are  showing,  not  waiting 
for  the  flowers  to  set,  as  they  will  be  more 
likely  to  set  well  with  the  leader  pinched.  And, 
besides,  if  the  top  or  any  other  truss  do  not  set 
well,  let  the  next  shoot  be  trained  up.  Any  good 
artificial  manure  will  be  useful  after  the  fruits 
are  set,  if  the  borders  are  well  drained  ; but  do 
not  over-feed  nor  yet  over-water.  Soils  differ. 
In  my  soil,  with  a good  mulch  of  stable-manure, 
unless  the  weather  is  very  hot  and  dry,  I only 
water  once  a week,  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  summer  not  so  often.  Thus  a good  deal  of 
harm  is  often  done  by  over-watering  Tomatoes, 
especially  in  cold  summers. — E.  H. 

3034.— Growing  Parsley  and  Carrots.— II  the 
land  is  infested  with  wireworms  you  never  will  pet  a crop 
of  Carrots,  which  are  a species  of  “Turkish  Delight’’ to 
these  pests.  They  destroyed  all  mine  last  year.  I think 
you  might  dress  a bed  with  lime  and  soot,  and  get  a crop 
of  Parsley  to  grow  on  that. — W.  W. 

3088.— Potato  for  a light  sandy  soil.— 1 think 
Magnum  Bonum  the  best  Potato  for  a light  soil  and  a big 
crop  ; in  fact,  it  is  not  nice  when  grown  otherwise.  Also 
Carter’s  Ashtop  Fluke  will  thrive  on  light  land,  and  is 
early,  and  of  very  good  table  quality. — W.  W. 

3175.— Raising  vegetables —Of  the  vegetables 
named  only  Beans,  Peas,  Beet  and  Parsley  would  pay  for 
the  trouble  of  raising  and  transplanting.— E.  H 
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CULTURE  OF  LETTUCE. 

Lettuce  will  do  well  in  any  fairly  good  garden 
soil  inclining  to  be  light  rather  than  heavy  in 
texture.  For  early  and  late  plantings  a warm 
and  rather  dry  situation  is  preferable  to  a cool, 
moist  one,  but  for  summer  and  early  autumn 
Lettuces  these  conditions  should  be  reversed. 
If  the  ground  is  not  naturally  rich,  it  should  be 
liberally  dressed  with  well- decomposed  manure, 
digging  it  into  the  ground  a good  spit  deep  some 
time  before  setting  the  plants  in  it,  although 
very  good  results  can  and  are  annually  securid 
by  planting  the  ground  tlie  same  day  it  is  dug. 

Seed-sowin^g. — About  the  third  week  in 
January  the  first  sowing,  consisting  of  the  Paris 
White  Cos  and  Grand  Admiral  (Cabbage  Let- 
tuce) should  be  made  in  a pit  or  frame,  placed 
on  a hot-bed,  in  which  there  is  sufficient  bottom- 
heat  to  start  the  seed,  and  afterwards  to  keep 
the  plants  growing  steadily  until  they  can  be 
pricked  out  under  some  old  garden  lights  in  a 
sunny  border.  The  soil  in  the  lights,  including 
3 inches  or  4 inches  thick  of  light  soil  on  the 
top,  should  be  within  2 inches  or  3 inches  of  the 
glass  to  ensure  a sturdy  growth  in  the  young 
plants.  Where  the  pit  or  frame  accommodation 
is  not  to  be  had  the  seed  should  be  sown  under 
an  old  sash  or  hand-light  in  a warm  corner  out- 
of-doors  about  the  middle  or  end  of  February. 
The  plants  resulting  from  this  sowing  will  make 
a good  succession  to  the  autumn-raised  ones. 
A second  sowing  should  be  made  the  last  week 
in  March,  and  a third  the  middle  of  April. 
This  time,  in  addition  to  the  varieties  men- 
tieiied,  White  Heart  (Cos),  Favourite  (Cabbage), 
Perpignan  (Cabbage)  (here  figured) — this  last 
stands  heat  remarkably  well — should  be  sown 
on  a border  having  a west  aspect.  The 
second  week  in  May,  first  and  last  weeks  in 
June,  and  again  in  the  middle  of  July, 
small  successional  sowings  should  be  made. 
The  last  two  sowings  should  consist  of  such  ster- 
ling varieties  as  Paris  White  Cos,  Improved 
Black-seeded  Bath  Cos,  Favourite,  and  Marvel 
(red-edged  Cabbage).  The  plants  from  these 
sowings  will  come  in  for  use  in  autumn  and 
early  winter.  The  last  sowing  to  produce  plants 
for  use  in  heated  and  cool  pits  in  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March,  and  in  warm  borders  out-of- 
doors  in  April,  May,  and  the  first  and  second 
weeks  in  June,  should  be  made  from  the  middle 
to  the  25th  of  August.  The  former  date  will 
be  none  too  soon  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  latter  date  will  be  time  in  the 
south.  Improved  Black-seeded  Bath  Cos,  Hick’s 
Hardy  White  Cos,  and  Hammersmith  Hardy 
Green  Cabbage  are  the  best  varieties  for  this 
sowing. 

Pricking  out  and  transplanting. — In  every 
case  these  operations  should  be  carried  out  before 
the  plants  become  crowded  in  the  seed-beds. 
The  plants  should  be  dibbled  out  in  a south  or 
wmst  border,  in  rows  4 inches  apart,  and  at  the 
same  distance  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows, 
and  watered  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots. 
If  the  plants  can  be  shaded  for  a few  days  from 
sunshine  they  will  the  more  readily  re-establish 
themselves,  and  these  operations  should  be  per- 
formed in  dull,  showery  weather.  If  the  ground 
is  ready  by  the  time  the  young  plants  are  fit  for 
pricking  out,  they  may  be  pricked  out  at  once 
in  rows  12  inches  apart  and  at  the  same  distance 
in  the  rows,  giving  water  at  the  roots  to  settle 
the  soil  about  them.  Previous  to  planting,  a 
surface-dressing  of  fresh  soot  should  be  given. 
Capital  Lettuces  may  and  are  annually  grown  on 
Celery  ridges  during  the  interval  of  forming  the 
trenches  and  the  earthing  up  of  theCelery-plants. 
Where  the  ground  is  plentiful  there  can  be  no 
question  about  the  finest  and  most  solid  speci- 
mens of  Lettuces  being  obtained  by  sowing  the 
seed  very  thinly — say,  3 inches  apart,  in  drills 
about  I inch  deep  and  12  inches  asunder,  the 
ground  having  been  prepared  beforehand  in  the 
usual  way.  Thus  grown,  and  afterwards 
attended  to  with  water,  the  plants  never 
experience  the  slightest  check.  In  due  time 
they  should  be  thinned  out— first  at  6 inches, 
and  subsequently  at  12  inches  in  the  rows.  In 
case  blanks  should  occur  while  the  plants  are 
small,  and  if  necessary  to  extend  the  planta- 
tions, the  thinnings  may  be  transplanted  in  the 
usual  way.  The  plants  resulting  from  seed 
sown  in  the  end  of  June  and  the  middle  of  July 
will,  as  already  stated,  come  in  for  use  in 
autumn  and  early  winter.  Towards  the  end  of 
October,  and  before  the  Lettuces  are  injured  by 


frost,  they  should  be  taken  up  carefully  with 
good  balls  of  soil,  and  be  planted  3 inches  or 
4 inches  apart  in  a 

Cool  pit  or  frame,  placed  on  a south  border 
from  which  frost  and  heavy  rains  can  be  kept 
out,  putting  the  plants  as  deep  in  the  soil  as 
they  were  before,  and  giving  water  to  settle 
the  soil  about  the  roots.  Take  care,  in  doing 
so,  to  avoid  wetting  the  plants,  especially  the 
centre,  or  heart-leaves.  In  the  absence  of  frost 
and  heavy  rains  these  plants  should  have  an 
abundance  of  fresh  air  given  them,  according  to 
the  weather.  The  great  enemy  to  be  guarded 
against  in  the  preservation  of  Lettuces  is  damp. 
The  plants  raised  from  seed  sown  in  August 
should  in  duetime bepricked  out,  those  in  slightly 
heated  pits  at  0 inches  every  way  from  plant 
to  plant,  drawing  every  other  plant  for  early 
use  before  they  touch,  giving  3 inches  between 
the  plants  in  cool  pits  and  in  warm  and  some- 
what dry  borders  out-of-doors.  The  plants  in 
cold  pits  and  out-of-doors  must  be  protected 
from  the  effects  of  frost  by  shutters.  Fern,  &c. 
Slugs,  which  are  frequently  troublesome  to 
Lettuce-plants  thus  grown,  should  be  hunted 
up  and  destroyed,  afterwards  laying  occasion- 
ally a mixture  of  fresh  soot  and  lime  between 
the  plants  and  the  wall,  fence,  or  edging  as  a 
means  of  warding  them  off.  As  early  in  Feb- 
ruary or  March  as  the  nature  of  the  weather 
permits  put  some 

Autumn-raised  plants  in  a nice  rich  piece 
of  ground  having  a south  or  west  aspect,  and,  if 
possible,  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east  by  a 
wall  or  fence  of  some  kind.  In  planting  thus 
early  in  the  season  level  the  soil  well  up  round 
the  stems  of  the  plants  so  as  to  prevent  lodg- 
ment of  water  about  their  collars.  In  making 


plantations  during  the  summer  it  will  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  plants  to  leave  a slight  depres- 
sion round  their  collars  for  the  reception  of 
water.  The  plants  put  out  early  should  havm  a 
few  Spruce  or  other  boughs  stuck  in  the  ground 
between  the  rows  as  a protection  from  frosts 
and  cutting  winds  for  a week  or  ten  days  until 
they  become  re-established.  Successional  plant- 
ings should  be  made  every  three  weeks  from 
March  to  the  middle  of  August. 

After-treatment. — This  consists  in  keeping 
the  plants  moist  at  the  roots  in  every  stage  of 
their  growth.  A free  use  should  be  made  of 
the  Dutch  hoe  between  the  plants  with  a view 
to  accelerating  growth  as  well  as  keeping  them 
free  from  weeds. 

Blanching  the  heads. — In  order  to  get  as 
great  a portion  of  ihe  leaves  of  the  individual 
heads  of  Lettuce  as  white  and  crisp  as  possible, 
recourse  should  be  had  to  tying  up  the  leaves, 
but  not  too  tightly,  with  bands  of  matting  when 
the  heads  have  nearly  attained  to  their  full  size. 
As  the  leaves  of  the  Cos  Lettuce  are  self- 
folding they  do  not,  as  a rule,  require  tying  up, 
although  by  doing  so  the  process  of  blanching 
is  more  effectually  completed.  The  tying  up 
should  be  performed  when  the  leaves  are  quite 
dry.  The  Cabbage  Lettuces  generally  require 
to  be  tied  up  to  become  thoroughly  blanched. 
One  band  of  matting,  which  should  be  tied 
within  a couple  of  inches  of  the  top  of  the  heads, 
is  ample  for  each  Lettuce. 

Saving  seed. — The  autumn-raised  plants  are 
the  best  to  save  seed  from,  selecting  the  finest  and 
truest  specimens  of  the  respective  varieties  for 
this  purpose.  Those  thatheart  quickly,  but  show 
least  disposition  to  send  up  their  flower  spikes,  are 
to  be  preferred.  In  order  to  keep  the  varieties 
true  only  one  kind  should  be  seeded  in  any  one 
garden  at  the  same  time.  The  plants  should  be 
tied  to  sticks  to  prevent  them  being  injured  by 
the  wind.  The  seed  which  ripens  first  on  the 


plants  is  the  best.  It  will  tetain  its  vitality  for 
three  or  four  years  if  properly  ripened. 

Insects. — The  Lettuce  is  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  various  insects.  These  include  the 
caterpillars  of  the  garden  swift  (Hepialus  lupu- 
linus),  of  the  heart  and  dart-moth  (Agrotis  ex- 
clamationis),  of  the  common  dart-moth  (A. 
segetum),  and  the  maggots  of  the  spotted  crane- 
fly  (Tipula  maculosa),  and  they  quickly  make 
their  presence  known  by  the  havoc  which  they 
work  among  the  roots  of  the  plants.  Wire- 
worms,  too,  are  sometimes  very  troublesome  by 
eating  the  roots  as  well  as  the  stems.  Occa- 
sionally the  leaves  of  the  Lettuce  are  attacked 
by  the  caterpillar  of  the  Cabbage-moth 
(Mamestra  brassicie),  and  the  maggots  of  the 
Lettuce-fly  (Anthomyia  lactucae)  prove  destrue- 
to  the  seed  crop  by  eating  the  seeds.  The  best 
remedy  that  I know  of  for  the  riddance  of  the 
above-named  depredators  is  to  well  surface- 
dress  the  ground  with  fresh  soot  immediately 
before  planting,  scratching  it  into  the  soil  with 
the  rake.  A few  annual  dressings  of  this  power- 
ful fertiliser  will  rid  the  ground  so  dressed  of 
all  insects,  and  a slight  sprinkling  of  a mixture 
of  lime  and  soot  over  the  seedling  plants  before 
they  come  into  flower  and  while  the  leaves  are 
damp  will  make  short  work  of  the  Lettuce-fly. 

H. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions.— Queries  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Gardening  tree  of  charge  if  corresjiondents  follow  the  rules 
here  laid  down  for  their  guidance.  Ail  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  clearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  oj 
Gardening,  S7,  Southampton-street,  Covent-garden,  Lon 
don.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
in  mind  that,  as  Gardening  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exception  or  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ments) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  Gardening 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


3227.— Cobsea  soar  dens.— What  is  the  right  time  to 
plant,  and  what  is  the  best  soil  to  use,  &o.,  lor  this?— 

B.  S.  T. 

3228  —Destroying  wlreworms.— How  can  I get 
rid  of  these  from  young  winter  Lettuces,  and  generally  in 
a heavy  loam  ?— Hope. 

3229.— Garden  hose.— I want  50  feet  or  60  feet. 
Which  is  the  best  sort?  Does  the  Sphincter  grip  hose 
answer  in  practice  ?— Morven. 

323X— Green  tree-frogs.  — Do  green  tree-frogs 
spawn  in  their  captivity,  and  how  is  the  tarrenism  to  be 
prepared  for  this  purpose?— A Young  Beginner. 

3231.  — Arum  Lilies. — Will  someone  kindly  inform 
me  the  best  time  to  plant  these  bulbs  in  pots,  and  the  best 
soil  to  use,  and  how  to  manage  them?— Glodcester. 

3232. — Sowing  Mlmulus  seed.— About  what  time 
should  I sow  Mimulus  seed,  so  that  the  plants  would  be  at 
their  best  about  the  last  week  in  August?— The  Little 
Wonder. 

3233. — Portulacas  and  Anagallls  for  a bed.— 
Will  anyone  kindly  tell  me  how  best  to  raise  the  plants  for 
abed  of  Portulacas  ; also  of  Anagallls  (blue  and  scarlet)? — 

C.  B. 

3234. — Coal-dust.— Will  someone  kindly  tell  me  how 
to  make  the  bricks  of  coal-dust  that  are  sold  by  some  mer- 
chants ? Or  is  the  coal-dust  of  any  use  dug  into  the  land  ? 
— Lonqiiane. 

3235. — Frozen  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  — Is  it 
worth  doing  anything  with  Zonal  Pelargoniums  (good 
sorts)  that  have  been  frozen  down  to  an  inch  or  so  of  the 
soil  ?— C.  B. 

3236. — Ivy  cuttings.— Would  small-rooted  cuttings 
of  Ivy,  planted  in  mounds  of  eaithatthe  foot  of  a wall, 
push  their  roots  down  the  interstices  of  an  old  and  rather 
broken  brick  pavement?— C.  B. 

3-237. — Planting  Vines.— I am  about  to  plant  some 
Vines  outside  the  vinery.  Will  “ J.  C.  C.  ” kindly  tel.  me 
how  to  treat  them  after  they  are  planted?  Should  1 rub 
off  any  buds  when  planted?— Amatedr. 

3238. — Seedlings  In  heat.— How  can  I grow  half- 
hardy  and  tender  seedlings  in  heat  healthily,  and  not  with 
thin  stems  an  inch  long,  with  just  a tip  of  green  at  the 
top,  instead  of  proper,  decent-sized  leaves?— C.  B. 

3239. — Heating  a Cucumber-frame.— Will  some- 
one please  to  inform  me  the  cheapest  effectual  oil  appara- 
tus for  heating  a 6 feet  by  4 feet  Cucumber-frame,  with  full 
particulars  how  to  erect  it,  cost  of  oil,  &c.  ?— John  Frost. 

3240. — A weedy  lawn.— I am  about  to  make  a lawn  ; 
bur,  the  ground  has  been  neglected,  so  that  it  is  full  of 
weeds.  Would  someone  kindly  inform  me  if  re-turfing  it 
would  prevent  the  weeds  coming  up,  and  be  better  than 
sowing  Grass-seeds?— T.  H. 
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Growing  Tomatoes  out-of-doors.— 

Would  it  pay  to  grow  Tomatoea  out-of-doora,  and  if  so, 
what  kind?  I could  have  a glass  coping  over  them. 
Would  they  be  suitable  tor  planting  round  a poultry  run  ? 
Locality,  Stockport. — Amateur. 

3242. — Canker  in  Peaches  and  Nectarines.— 
Having  some  Peach  anl  Nectarine-trees  outside  with 
branches  badly  gummed  or  cankered  (they  having  lost 
several  branches  last  summer),  I should  be  glad  to  know  if 
there  is  any  remedy  for  the  same  ?—G.  S. 

3243. — Newly-planted  Red  and  White  Cur- 
rants.—I have  just  planted  some  Red  and  White  Cur- 
rants and  Red  Raspberries.  Will  these  bear  this  year,  and 
should  they  be  treated  the  same  as  established  plants  ? 
Position  very  sheltered  and  sunny. — Beginner. 

3244. — Currant-trees  against  a wall.— I have 
planted  a quantity  of  Black  and  Red  Currant-trees  against 
a wall,  and  I want  to  cover  it,  if  possible.  The  trees  have 
four  or  five  shoots  on  each  of  them,  about  18  inches  long. 
Should  1 prune  them  back,  or  let  them  grow  on  ?— J.  B. 

3245. — Plants  for  a shady  dell.— What  is  best  to 
plant  in  a shady  deil  under  high  Elm-trees?  I have 
arranged  a “ stumpery  ” round  a water-tank  in  this  posi- 
tion. What  besides  Ferns  shall  I plant  it  with?  The  sun 
reaches  it  in  the  afternoon  in  the  summer.- L.  C.  IL 

324G.— Plants  for  a balcony.— I have  a small 
balcony,  about  6 feet  square,  and  8 feet  or  9 feet  above  the 
ground,  with  north  and  west  aspects.  It  is  in  an  angle  of 
the  house,  so  has  two  walls— or  rather  one  and  a door. 
What  could  I grow  in  it  ? It  does  not  get  much  sun.— 
C.  B. 

3247. — Sweet-scented  flowers.  — Wili  someone 
kindly-  give  me  a list  of  sweet-scented  flowers  for  a cool 
greenhouse  and  outdoor  border.-i,  with  ordinary  garden 
soil,  and  state  the  best  time  to  plant?  I should  prefer 
raising  plants  from  seed  if  possiole.  District,  Bristol.- 

ALFRED. 

3248. — Melons  in  a frame.— Full  directions  how  to 
grow  Monro’s  Little  Heath  or  Hero  of  Lockinge  Melons  in 
a frame,  6 feet  by  3 feet  (hot  bed  a little  larger)  will 
oblige  ? When  is  a good  time  to  sow  ? Also  how  to  water, 
as  I understand  the  soil  is  to  be  generally  dry  ?— Lo.n'otown, 
Hereford. 

3249  —Treatment  of  Rhubarb.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  matter,  or  what  ought  to  be 
done,  with  some  Rhubarb  which  used  to  grow  well  under 
Plum-trees?  New  roots  have  been  planted;  but  they  do 
not  thrive.  The  ground  is  well  manured.— R.  Busiiell, 
Cheshire. 

3250.  — Vegetable  Marrows  and  Kidney 
Beans.— Can  1 have  Vegetable  Marrows  and  Kidney 
Beans  ready  before  August,  as  1 let  my  house  then,  and 
seldom  get  any  benefit  from  them  myself  ? 1 have  an  un- 
heated greenhouse,  two  propagators,  and  cold  frames  for 
appliances. — C.  B. 

3251. — Treatment  of  a Passion-flower.— I have 

a very  fine  plant  of  this,  but  which  will  not  bloom.  It  has 
been  neglected,  and  allowed  to  grow  wild.  Will  anyone 
kindly  tell  me  how  it  should  be  treated,  and  when  and 
how  it  should  be  pruned  ? The  soil  is  good  and  well- 
drained. — R.  D. 

325-2.— Market-gardening.— I have  a few  acres  of 
neglected  stiff  land  thrown  upon  my  hands,  but  can  easily 
obtain  a practically  unlimited  supply  of  night  soil  manure. 
Would  market-gardening  pay  ? And  if  so,  what  is  the  best 
way  to  set  about  it,  and  also  is  there  a good  work  upon  the 
subject?— Cock  Robin. 

3253.— Mowing  Grass  slopes.— Will  “E.  ii." 
kindly  recommend  a lavvn-mower  for  Grass  slopes  of  3 feet 
or  4 feet  high?  The  slope  is  not  very  steep.  I have  one 
of  Green’s  lawn-mowtrs.  This  answers  admirable  on  the 
level ; but  in  cutting  the  slopes  It  is  apt  to  catch  and  tear 
up  the  turf.- Leek. 

3'54.— Tropaeolums.  — I have  been  given  some 
prettily  marked  bulbs,  the  size  of  very  small  round  new 
Potatoes ; also  seeds,  -which  were  blue  when  gathered,  and 
the  size  of  small  Peas,  both  named  Tropasolums.  Can  I 
grow  them  in  a sunny  window  ? What  is  the  treatment, 
and  suitable  soil?— Co.  Kerry. 

3-255.— Striking  cuttings  of  hardy  Fuchsias, 
&C.— I got  some  strong  cuttings  of  hardy  Fuchsia (Riccar- 
toni)  the  other  day— good,  strong  branches  of  last  year's 
growth.  Shall  I be  likely  to  succeed  in  growing  these 
cuttings  if  I insert  them  in  the  ground  now?  Also,  when 
is  the  best  time  to  transplant  the  old-rooted  plants?— 
Erin. 

3-2.56.— Auriculas  from  seed.— Last  spring  i sowed 
some  seeds  of  Auriculas.  I have  a goodly  number  of 
plants— part  of  them  in  small  pots,  and  part  in  the  seed- 
box.  They  are  only  tiny  plants,  and  should  be  glad  if 
someone-  would  give  me  information  as  to  their  future 
treatment?  I have  no  glass  beyond  one  or  two  cold  frame?. 
— Westwood. 

3257.— Planting  a Quick-set-hedge.— W ill  some- 
one kindly  inform  me  if  there  are  any  restrictions  in 
planting  a Quick -set-hedge  ? For  instance,  if  I plant  one 
along  the  edge  of  my  garden,  so  as  to  part  it  from  my 
neighbours,  must  I come  a certain  distance  on  my  own 
ground,  or  can  I go  to  the  extreme  edge  of  it,  and  there 
plant  the  hedge ’—Novice. 

3-2.58.— Maiden-hair  Perns.— Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  why  my  Maiden  hair  Ferns  will  not  grow?  They 
shoot  up,  and  then  the  fronds  die.  They  have  been  in  a small 
room,  the  heat  being  between  50  degs.  and  GO  degs.  I 
have  watered  them  about  once  a fortnight  with  soot-water, 
and  kept  them  damp.  They  were  repotted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  December. — M.ui. 

3-2.59.— Mushroom-gro-wing,  &c.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  if  it  is  possible  to  grow  Mushrooms  with 
success  in  a cold  greenhouse  in  the  winter  and  spring 
months?  And  also  what  length  of  time  spawn  will  keep 
fresh  and  fit  for  use  ? Also  how  many  pounds  of  Mush- 
rooms, with  good  management,  would  be  grown  in  a bed 
30  feet  long  and  3 feet  wide  at  base  ?— Amateur,  Devon. 

3-260.— Preesla-seeds  and  Tuberoses.  — Will 
someone  please  tell  me  when  would  be  the  best  time  to 
sow  Freesia  seeds  in  the  open  to  remain  there  entirely? 
Full  south  border.  Also  when  can  I plant  Tuberose 
bulbs?  Will  they  flower  in  the  open,  or  would  it  be  more 
advisable  to  pot  them  now  and  plant  out  later  ? I have  no 
frame  or  greenhouse.  Locality,  N.  W.  London.— Kit. 


3261.— Treatment  of  Carnations.— At  the  end 
of  last  summer  I lifted  and  potted  mv  Marguerite  Carna- 
tions. which  were  full  of  buds.  .Some  expanded  in  the 
greenhouse;  but,  for  the  most  part,  the  plants  are  in  much 
the  same  state  as  when  I took  them  in.  It  the  buds  open 
now',  will  it  interfere  with  their  blooming  at  the  proper 
time,  or  should  they  all  be  removed  ? I have  replanted 
some  of  them,  and  they  look  healthy.  Is  it  in  the  nature 
of  these  new  Carnations  to  be  small?— C.  B. 

326-2.— Destroying  fungus.— The  ground  at  the 
base  of  a large  Thuja-tree  in  my  garden  is  infested  with  a 
fungus.  On  digging  up  the  soil  it  is  found  to  be  quite 
white  with  the  mycelium  of  it.  Is  there  any  cure  for  this 
without  destroying  the  tree,  and  will  not  the  fungus 
destroy  the  tree  if  sufifered  to  grow  unchecked  ? I fear  the 
tree  is  too  large  to  be  safely  moved.  I should  like  to  know 
the  cause  of  the  fungus  establishing  itself.  The  tree  is 
near  a south  wall,  and  stands  on  a low  bank  of  earth.— 
Berkshire. 

3203.— Arum  Lily  not  flowering.— Last  Septem 
her  I potted  an  Arum,  and  kept  it  in  beautiful 
condition  till  about  a month  ago,  when  the  leaves 
began  to  droop.  Since  then  they  are  all  dying  off,  and 
yet  I can  see  what  is,  I think,  the  flower-spike,  but  I 
cannot  get  it  to  open.  Can  anyone  tell  me  the  cause  and 
remedy  ? I have  given  it  some  liquid-manure  water,  but 
latterly  it  has  required  no  water  at  all.  It  is  now  in 
partial  shade.— Kit. 

32G4.— Privet-hedge  not  growing.— In  Novem- 
ber, 1889,  I had  planted  a hedge  of  Frivets— good,  young, 
healthy  plants— about  3 feet  high.  Immediately  after 
planting  some  cattle  broke  into  the  garden  and  ate  the 
Privet  lops  off.  Since  then  the  hedge  has  grown  very  little, 
and  looks  very  bare.  Would  someone  kindly  advise  me 
the  bfst  thing  to  do  towards  getting  a good  thick  hedge? 
The  garden  faces  south.  Sod  rather  heavy,  but  good. 
My  Rosesdo  remarkably  well  on  it,  aithoug'h  only  a few 
yards  from  the  sea.— C.  W.  0. 

3205. — Bulbs  not  rooting. — Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  why  the  bulbs  I potted  on  October  15th  have  made 
hardly  any  roots?  After  potiing  I put  them  in  a dark 
kind  of  lumber  room,  having  no  other  convenience.  I left 
them  there  until  November  19th,  when  I brought  them 
into  a cold  house.  They  were  frozen  during  the  lastsevere 
frost.  Accidentally  I upset  a Iljacinth,  and  cn  examining 
it  I found  roots  only  half  inch  long,  and  some  Crocuses 
with  none  at  all,  hut  all  were  making  top-growth  ; but 
some  Homan  Hyacinths,  treated  like  the  others,  though 
earlier,  had  roots  3 inches  or  4 inches  long.— F.  C.  A. 

3-260. — Gloriosa  superba. — This  grand  Lilywort 
seems  to  he  fairly  p'entiful  now,  thnugh  hitherto  it  has 
been  too  expensive  for  most  of  us.  Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  it  it  will  do  well  out-of  doors  if  started  in  heat  and 
put  out  in  a shelterrd,  sunny  spot  in  June?  Has  it  ever 
been  tried  so,  and  with  what  result?  It  grows  on  the 
mountains  in  South  India,  at  4,0CO  feet  elevation, 
where  I know  the  night  temperature  sometimes  runs  to 
40 degs.,  or  even  lower.  It  will  blossom  here,  I should  say, 
in  July  and  August,  when  our  mean  temperature  should 
quite  equal  that  of  the  native  habitat  of  the  plant.— Wm. 
Addison. 

3267. — New  Holland  plants.  — Having  a new 
greenhoure,  not  kept  hot  enough  for  some  plants,  but 
with  quite  suflioient  pipes  (4  inch,  smaller  are  apt  to  get 
scorching  hot  and  very  soon  cold)  to  keep  out  the  frost,  I 
am  desirous  of  knowing  the  right  lime  and  mode  of 
procedure  to  strike  and  grow  these  good,  old  fashioned 
plants,  such  as  Pimelea,  Leschenaultia,  Genetyllis 
(Hedaroma),  Eutaxia,  Eriostemon,  Epactis,  Diosma, 
Correa,  Boronia,  and  Aphelexis?  Of  course,  I shall  buy  in 
the  first  stock,  and  knowing  them  to  be  difficult  to  keep 
green  and  healthy,  I should  like  to  renew  my  stock  by 
my  own  propagating.— C.  L. 

3208.— Newly  - planted  Roses.  — I have  just 
finished  planting  30  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  and  36  'Teas 
in  a warm,  south  border.  They  are  climbers  against  a 
0 feet  wall,  varying  from  12  inctes  to  24  inches  high,  on 
Brier  stocks  not  more  than  3 inches  long,  and  very  well 
supplied  with  roots.  They  have  all  been  heeled  in  singly- 
sinoe  November,  the  severe  frost  and  wet  preventing 
planting  until  now.  Will  they  not  bloom  this  year,  and 
should  they  be  cut  down,  as  recommended  to  No.  3049? 
They  are  budding  already,  and  I had  been  led  to  expect 
blooms  this  year.— Beginner. 

32C9,— Cucumber-house.— I have  recently  built  a 
house  20  feet  long,  12  feet  wide  (inside  measurement),  and 
8 feet  high  at  ridge,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  growing 
Cucumbers.  I have  a 4-inch  flow  and  return  pipe  running 
all  round  the  house  under  the  beds  for  bottom-heat,  and  a 
single  flow  pipe  around  at  the  eaves  for  top-heat.  Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  if  that  will  give  sufficient  heat  to 
grow  Cucumbers  in  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  if  it  is 
necessary  to  put  Cocoa-nut-fibre  on  the  slate  slabs  pre- 
vious to  laying  on  the  soil  which  the  plants  are  to  grow  in? 
Also  if  there  is  any  real  objection  to  growing  Cucumbers 
and  Tomatoes  in  the  house  at  the  same  time?— Amateur, 
Devon. 

3270.— A plague  of  house-flies.— Will  someone 
kindly  advise  me  how  to  exterminate  a plague  of  common 
house-flies,  which  annually  invade  certain  sunny  rooms  in 
my  house  ? The  rooms  have  all  been  recently  re-papered 
and  re-painted,  but  with  the  first  gleam  of  spring  sunshine 
the  flies  appear  in  hundreds,  and  in  April  the  ceilings  and 
windows  are  black  with  them.  With  much  trouble  we 
manage  to  partially  get  rid  of  them  (with  sweeping  and 
paraffin,  which  is  very  unpleasant)  for  the  summer  ; but 
always  in  autumn  a second  crop  comes,  almost  as  nume- 
rous as  the  first.  Fly-papers,  of  course,  have  a deadly 
effec',  but  the  numbers  they  kill  are  simply  nothing 
amongst  the  thousands  which  appear. — Resarf,  York- 
shire. 

3-271.— Heating  a small  greenhouse.— I am  pro- 
posing to  put  up  a greenhouse,  10  feet  long  by  7 feet  wide, 
by  7 feet  6 inches  high.  My  gardt  n is  two  miles  from  Leeds, 
and  the  greenhouse  will  be  placed  on  a south  slope,  partly 
sunk,  and  well  sheltered  at  the  back.  It  will  be  used  for 
wintering  Pelargoniums,  and  growing  Tea  Roses,  Primulas, 
Hyacinths,  &c.  Will  someone  say  whether  a paraffin-stove 
could  be  economically  used  for  heating  such  a house, 
where  such  a stove  should  be  purchased,  and  how  much  para- 
ffin would  be  consumed,  say  in  one  night?  What  size  of 
water  pipes  would  be  required,  and  how  many  feet  should 


there  be  of  them?  Would  any  other  form  of  stove  be 
preferable?  Anyone  who  will  answer  the  above  will 
greatly  oblige. — Beginner. 

^^'^•'7®i'.8'fting  fruit-trees. — Will  anyone  be  kind 
enough  to  give  me  a little  advice  about  grafting?  I put 
grafts  in  March  last  year,  and  they  did  fairly 
well ; but  somehow  there  is  eomething  very  clumsy-  about 
them.  I first  cut  the  stock  in  an  acute  angle,  then,  at  the 
upper  side  of  that  cut,  I make  a cut  about  an  inch  or  more 
down  the  stock  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  acute  angle, 
and  then  opened  the  bark  and  jiut  the  scion  between  the 
hard  wood  and  the  bark,  first  cutting  the  scion  to  a long, 
Moping  cut,  and  turning  the  cut  side  against  the  hard  w-ood. 
This,  I find,  unites  very  well ; but  it  does  not  look  nice— 
nothing  like  the  young  grafted  trees  we  get  from  the 
nurseries.  I should  be  much  obliged  to  anyone  that  would 
let  me  know  how  the  nurserymen  graft  their  fruit-trees? 
—Erin. 

3273. -Plants  for  an  exposed  lawn.-l  shall 
be  much  obliged  if  someone  will  kindly  tell  me  if  Pampas 
Grass,  Tritomas,  and  Tree  Spit-teas  (which  at  present 
are  not  flourishing  in  a very  exposed  situation)  will  do 
well  if  planted  on  very  moist,  low-lying  ground,  which  is 
well  sheltered  from  cold  winds?  In  a wet  winter  this 
lawn  is  flooded  about  6 inches  deep  from  the  lake,  and,  if 
frost  followed,  as  it  did  this  year,  would  the  above-named 
plants  be  killed  ? Or  should  I raise  a mound  with  stones 
and  earth  and  plant  on  it?  Would  Bamboos  do  in  such  a 
place,  and  what  ether  plants  would  be  likely  to  succeed? 
The  west  wind  is  the  one  we  suffer  from  most,  but  there 
are  plenty  of  trees  round  the  place  mentioned.  Any  hints 
will  be  most  thankfully  received.  I may'  say  that  all  kinds 
of  trees  and  shrubs  grow  well  here.— White  Lily. 

3274. — Fruit-trees  on  -wire  netting.— I have  a 
considerable  length  of  C-foot  wire  netting,  which  forms 
the  fence  on  the  west  side  of  my  poultry  runs.  Will  it  he 
possible  to  utilise  this  for  trained  fruit-trees,  and,  if  so, 
wilt  they  do  better  so  trained  than  as  bushes?  I thought 
of  trying  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  ; but  before  doing  so 
should  like  the  opinion  of  a practical  fruit  grow-er?  Goose- 
ben  ies  would  be  a very  useful  crop  to  me  it  they  would  be 
likely  to  be  able  to  resist  the  result  of  contact  with  the 
wire  during  our  cold  springs  and  late  frosts  ? Would  the 
factof  having  trees  trained  on  thewire — even  very'  openly 
—be  likely  to  give  the  wind  such  power  on  the  fence  as  to 
endanger  its  safety?  The  fence  is  sufficiently  strong  at 
present  to  take  care  of  itself,  but  I ftar  by  putting  on  it 
this  extra  weight,  and  by  causing-  greater  obstruction  to 
the  wind,  that  tries  and  wires  might  all  come  to  grief.— 
Jxo.  A.  Ja.mf.s. 

3-275.— Potatoes  and  Carrots.— About  thirteen 
mouths  ago,  I broke  up  several  poles  of  pasture  land,  a 
trench  being  taken  out,  and  the  sod  of  the  next  trench 
taken  off  and  laid  bottom  upwards,  then  dug  a good  spit 
deep,  w.as  well  broken  up.  The  following  March  it  was 
planted  with  Potatoes,  Early  Rose  and  Magnums.  The 
former  ripened  very  early,  which  I could  not  understand. 
The  Magnums  w'ere  not  so  bad.  When  I dug  up  the  crop  for 
storage,  I found  out  the  cause.  Many  of  the  tubers  were 
perforated,  so  as  to  make  them  unsaleable,  by  a yellow 
worm,  from  1 inch  to  U inch  long.  As  the  ground  will 
be  planted  again  with  Potatoes  (fresh  seed),  what  is  the 
best  thing  to  do  to  prevents  recurrence  of  the  same  trouble  ? 
Can  I use  gas-lime  or  quick  lime,  and  in  what  proportion, 
or  is  there  anything  better  ? And  last  season  I was 
troubled  with  wire-worm  in  my  Carrots,  which  is  unusual 
with  me.  What  is  the  best  remedy  lor  the  same?  I use 
plenty  of  soot,  but  that  does  not  prevent  the  wire-worm 
in  the  Carrots  or  maggot  in  Onions  — W.  D.  M. 

327C.— Milde-w  on  Roses.— I have  the  Roses  Reine 
Marie  Ilenriette,  Waltham  Climber,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
Devoniensis,  and  others  growing  in  the  border— in  which 
Pelargoniums,  &o.,  are  grown— next  the  frontof  my  house. 
The  trees  are  well  manured  in  November,  and  made 
growth  from  5 feet  to  8 feet  In  the  season,  but  Immedi- 
ately after  the  first  bloom  become  literally  smothered  w ith 
mildew,  so  that  I get  no  second  flow'ers.  The  trees  have 
been  in  three  years— soil,  a lightish  loam,  on  the  chalk, 
cl  fairly  good  depth ; aspect,  south-east ; locality.  North 
Hants.  Would  “ J.  C.  C.”  kindly'  tell  me  the  cause  and  a 
remedy  for  the  mischief  referred  to  ? I have  tried  sulpbiiie 
of  potassium  ; but  the  chemical  acts  on  the  paint  of  the 
house,  and  disfigures  the  same  with  a brown  lint ; and  also 
powdering  with  sulphur— but  the  trees  are  too  large  and 
high  to  admit  of  this  being  done  effectually.  I shall  be 
very  grateful  for  the  advice  asked  for?  I should  add  that 
I have  about  100  Roses,  chiefly  dwarfs,  grow'ingin  the  open 
ground  at  the  back  of  the  house.  These  have  the  same 
treatment  as  those  above  mentioned,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Her  Majesty,  mildew  never  manifests  itself  on  these 
to  any  extent. — A.  F.  II. 

REPEATED  QUERY. 

2849.— Ashleaf  Kidney  Potatoes.— In  Gardening 

for  Dec.  Cth,  p.  556,  is  an  interesting  article  on  the  Ashleaf 
Potatoes.  Will  someone  kindly  give  the  following  addi- 
tional information  about  their  culture  in  the  south  ? 
About  what  date  are  they  usually  planted  in  the  south? 
What  size  cf  set  is  best,  and  what  distance  betw-een 
the  sets?  What  is  considered  the  average  crop  per  acre  ? 
About  what  date  are  they  lifted?— North  Countryman, 
Perthsh  ire. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
ure  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  shoidd  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  S7ibjects„ 

3277. — Plnb:ish--white  flower  like  a Crocus 

(Ndf/;.- Cannot  determine  plants  from  seeds  and  seed- 
pods  ; but  will  sow  the  seeds  and  let  you  know  if  I have 
any  success. — M.  B. 

3278.  — Amorphophalus  campanulatua 

(Arum).—1  have  no  doubt  it  would  succeed  under  the 
same  treatment  as  A.  Rivieri ; but  you  will  probably  get 
proper  instructions  with  it.— J.  J. 

3279. — Paris  Daisies  not  flowering  [P.  D.  P.). 
—It  is  mostl  ikely  that  the  house  in  which  the  Paris  Daisie 
are  growing  has  too  damp  an  atmosphere,  or  that  the 
absence  of  solar  light  has  caused  the  flower-buds  to  die  off. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  create  warmth,  but  the  absence  of 
solar  light  cannot  be  remedied.  No  doubt,  as  soon  as  the 
sun’s  power  becomes  greater,  there  will  be  plenty  of  flowers 
on  the  plants. 
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3;i80.— Indian  Orchid  (,Tutnhill)-The  minute  flower 
sent  without  any  description  of  growth,  or  what  part  in 
India  it  is  from,  does  not  give  one  much  chance  to  identify 
it,  and  I can  do  nothing  but  suggest  that  it  may  be  some 
Liparis.— M.  B. 

3281. — Oypripedium  ex  L.,  //crts).— Your  Orchid 
is  one  of  the  Lady’s  Slippers  ; but  which  I have  no  means 
of  telling,  as  the  flower  was  quite  discoloured  w’hen  it 
reached  me.  Those  that  laughed  at  you  displayed  their 
own  ignorance.— M.  B. 

3282. — Celery  for  stewing  and  soups  (C.  S.). 

There  is  no  belter  flavoured  Celery  than  Major  Clarke  s 

Solid  Red.  If  bulk  is  wanted  in  combination  with  good- 
keeping qualiiies  for  late  use,  then  plant  the  Sulham 
Prize  Pink.  For  an  early  white  Celery  plant  the  Sandring- 
ham Dwarf  White. 

3283.  — Petroleum-cask  for  liquid-manure 

IP  L.  the  petroleum-cask  is  well  painted  both 

nside  and  out,  it  will  make  an  excellent  receptacle  for 
liquid-manure  ; and  the  water  from  such  a cask  will  have 
no  injurious  effect  upon  plants.  We  have  seen  them  last 
in  use  for  years. 

3284. — Cyclamen  (T.  B.).— Excellent  forms  of  this 
very  popular  flower.  You  have  treated  them  very  well ; 
but  I should  call  this  now  the  recognised  style  of  growing 
them.  It  is  not  unusual  to  flower  them  at  one  year  old 
I raw  a fine  lot  of  seedlings  in  a garden  lately,  and  I 
hope  to  see  these  plants  in  flower  in  twelve  months’  time. 

-M.  B. 

3285. -CeleriaC  (D.  0.  r.).-Sow  in  April  in  rich  foil 
in  a pan  or  box,  placed  in  a frame  or  under  a hand-light. 
Prick  off  when  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle, 
and  finally  plant  out  12  inches  to  18  inches  apart  in  well- 
manured  soil.  When  nearly  full  grown,  draw  a little  earth 
up  over  the  bulbs  to  keep  them  white  and  tender. 

3280.— Salt  as  a fertiliser,  <Scc.  (HT.  P.).— Salt 
must  be  used  very  cautiously  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
fruit-trees  or  bushes.  We  should  not  advise  more  than 
six  pounds  to  be  used  in  the  space  named,  and  this  quan- 
tity should  be  equally  distributed  about.  Fresh  lime  is  a 
good  insecticide,  so  also  is  soot,  and  these  substances  may 
be  used  liberally  with  beneficial  results. 

3287. — Denclrobium  ciliatum  (H.  M.).— This  is 
the  name  of  your  plant  received  with  others  from  Bur- 
mah.  It  was  first  sent  home  about  twenty-seven  years 
ao-o  by  Mr.  Parish.  The  greenish-yellow  sepals  and  petals 
and  yellow  lip  are  very  distinct  from  any  other  species. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  oeculiar  veins  which  make 
quite  a fringe.  It  is  not  a plant  that  will  have  many 
admirers.— M.  B. 

3288.  — Bromeliaceous  plants  (.Saif).  — The 
epiphytal  members  of  this  family  frequently  called  air 
plants  belong  to  the  Pine-Apple  family,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  a three-parted  persistent  calj  x ; a corolla  of 
three  petals,  which  soon  fades,  and  six  stamens  ; a single 
style,  rigid  channelled  leaves,  often  beautifully  variegated, 
at  other  times  covered  more  or  less  with  a scurf,  and  often 
with  spiny  edges. — M.  B. 

3289.  — Turnip-rooted  Beet  (B.  T.  R ).— The 
Turnip-rooted  Beet  is  an  exoelient  variety.  Sow  the  first 
crop  for  eariy  use  about  the  first  or  second  week  in  April, 
and  the  main  crop  in  the  first  week  in  May.  The  land 
should  not  be  freshly  manured  unless  the  manure  is  buried 
deeply.  Draw  the  drills  about  15  inches  apart,  and  thin 
out  the  plants  to  9 inches  in  the  rows.  Have  the  soil  well 
pulverised,  but  do  not  cover  the  seeds  too  deeply. 

3290. — Plants  for  windows  in  summer  (S.  IF.)  — 

A few  scarlet  and  pink  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  blue 
Lobelias,  single  Petunias  in  colours,  climbing  Tropioolums, 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,  Mignonette,  Canary  Creeper 
(Tropaiolum  canariense),  Abutilons,  and  a few  similar 
cheap  and  easily-grown  plants  will  make  window-boxes 
look  very  gay  indeed  all  the  summer.  The  boxes  may  be 
filled  with  these  plants  about  the  middle  of  May,  according 
to  the  weather. 

3291. — Dendrobium  Brymerianum  (Amateur) 

— I should  advise  you  to  remove  the  plant  to  a warmer 
position,  and  it  strong  enough  it  may  push  out  its  flowers. 
You  will  require  to  keep  it  moist,  and  give  more  water 
when  it  begins  to  grow.  It  is  an  extraordinary  plant,  but 
I cannot  say  it  is  any  favourite  with  me.  It  does  not 
flower  free  enough  to  please  me,  and  I have  never  seen  the 
plants  with  blossoms  enough  to  make  it  a telling  ornament. 
D.  nobileis  far  before  it  in  this  respect.— M.  B. 

3292. — Liquid-manure  (L.  -Y.).— The  drainage  from 
a pig-stye  will  do  for  plants  in  pots,  if  strong  and  well- 
rooted  ; but  it  must  be  well  diluted  generally,  and  especi- 
ally in  dry  weather,  and  used  in  a clear  state — that  ie, 
without  any  thick  sediment.  When  there  is  rain  falling 
heavily,  no  doubt  thedrainings  from  the  stye,  as  it  is  en 
open  one,  would  be  diluted  suftioienlly,  or  nearly  eo. 
Animal-manures  make  a rank  liquid,  and  need  to  be  u ed 
with  care.  Ic  is  better  to  apply  it  too  weak  than  too 
strong. 

3293. — Propagating  Mulberry  - trees,  &c. 
(P.  M.  r.).— Mulberry-trees  are  commonly  propagated 
from  layers,  although  they  may  be  rooted  from  cuttings, 
but  not  with  the  same  certainty.  If  you  decide  to  take 
cuttings,  and  as  these  have  to  be  sent  from  a distance,  they 
can  be  safeiy  packed  as  follows  : The  cut  ends  of  the  shoots 
should  be  stuck  in  a ball  of  moist  clay,  and  the  tops  be 
packed  in  dry  material,  such  as  hay.  They  should  be 
planted  as  soon  as  received.  Plants  can,  of  course,  be 
purchased  from  most  nurserymen. 

3294. — Cure  for  thrips  (I naecticide). — There  is  no 
better  solution  for  the  destruction  of  thrips  than  one  made 
of  2 oz.  of  Gishurst  compound,  well  stirred  into  a gallon  of 
soft  water.  It  may  be  used  as  a wash  or  syringed  on  the 
plants  somewhat  gently.  This  compound  may  be  pur- 
chased from  any  seedsman  in  Is.  boxes.  The  soap  you 
name  will  do  the  Vines  no  harm  ; but  double  the  quantity 
of  Gishurst,  put  into  water  and  well  worked  on  the  Vine- 
rods,  will  be  more  efficacious.  In  applying  it  the  dormant 
eye-buds  should  be  avoided. 

.3295.— Guano-water  (IF.  G.  JIL),— If  the  guano  is  to 
be  applied  to  plants  in  pots,  we  would  advise  that  a small 
quantity  be  mixed  with  the  soil  when  the  plants  are  potted. 
It  will  then  be  far  more  completely  utilised  than  when 
made  into  manure-water.  If  used  also  in  the  latter  way, 
mix  a thumb-potful  of  guano  into  two  gallons  of  water, 
and  let  it  stand  to  settle,  and  use  quite  clear.  Except  for 


plants  that  have  an  abundance  of  roots,  manure-water 
should  be  used  very  sparingly.  Young  seedlings  do  not 
need  it  at  all  if  the  soil  is  fairly  good  ; but  as  the  plants 
grow  it  may  be  applied  occasionally  in  a clear  and  weak 
state. 

3290.— Flag  Irises  not  flowering  properly 

(J.  il.  JV.).— Ic  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  cause  of 
the  blooms  not  expanding.  There  may  be  a want  of  gene- 
ral vigour  in  the  plants  which  might  be  set  right  by 
means  of  a top-dresaing  of  manure.  The  Flag  Iris  likes  a 
well-drained  but  moist  soil,  so  that  in  planting  them  care 
should  be  taken  to  provide  a free  root-run  in  congenial 
soil,  and  the  roots  should  be  able  to  run  down  deeply  in 
search  of  moisture  in  hot  weather.  When  the  weather  is 
hot  and  parching  these  Irises  are  benefited  by  delugings 
of  water,  and  they  like  occasional  applications  of  liquid- 
manure. 

3297. — Orchids  In  a smoky  part  (OldhamUe).-- 
You  are  like  most  amateur  growers  that  rtart  Orchid- 
growing  ; anything  that  comes  to  the  net  must  be  caught. 
You  see,  you  have  some  of  all  three  classes— cool  house, 
intermediate  house,  and  East  Indian  house— and  you  must 
endeavour  to  suit  the  various  plants  to  their  requirements. 

I can  say  nothing  about  what  you  have  coming  in  bloom, 
because  I do  not  know  wbat  they  are.  I should  advise 
you  to  get  the  fog  annihilator,  advertised  in  this  paper  It 
is  the  best  style  of  ventilation  for  a smoky  neighbour- 
hood ; no  fear  of  any  dirt  or  dust  in  the  house  then. — M.B. 

3298. — Odontoglossum  grande  (G.  Harrison).— 
I am  glad  to  find  my  old  favourite  is  so  well  liked,  and 
your  plan  of  starting  the  plants  to  grow  later  in  the  season 
seems  to  me  the  best  and  only  one  you  can  adopt  to  get 
late  growth  ; but  you  must  recollect  that  such  growth  does 
not  always  flower ; there  is  a risk  about  this.  Therefore, 
I could  not  conscientiously  advise  you  to  have  your  20U 
plants  growing  late,  because  the.v  might  not  flower  at 
Christmas  after  all.  I think  I should  go  in  for  some 
Cattleya  Peroivaliana,  and  a few  other  things  which  flower 
about  that  time.  I am  afraid  that  your  attempting  to 
keep  them  growing  until  June  or  July  would  be  a failure, 
and,  besides,  would  ruin  their  strength.  I can  only  say  I do 
not  know  how  to  flower  a quantity  of  0.  grande  at  Christ- 
mas.—M.  B. 


NAMES  OF  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communications  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  ctccornpany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardening  Illus- 
trated, S7,  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
Names  of  plants.-G.  W.  ,S.— Good  var.  of  Cypri- 

pedium  selligerum  rubrum. N.  B.—l,  Acacia  platy- 

ptera  ; 2,  Erica  melanthera. IF.  jF.— YourCypripedium 

may  be  C).  Amesianum  ; but  if  so,  it  is  the  worst  form  of  it 
I ever  saw,  and  this  variety  must  be  seen  in  flower  before 

it  is  bought  in  future. T.  M.—l,  Acalypha  tricolor; 

2,  Coelogyne  speciosa  ; 3,  Sarracenia  purpurea  ; 4,  Sarra- 
cenia  flava ; 5,  Ccelogyne  cristata,  ordinary  form. — ^ 

G.  fl.  B. — 1,  Cattleya  Peroivaliana  ; 2,  Onoidium  splendi- 
dum  ; 3,  Onoidium  bifrons  ; 4,  Cypripedium  Boxalli.— — 

H.  G. — 1,  An  extra  good  form  of  Odontoglossum  cris- 
pum  ; 2,  Odontoglossum  maculatum  ; 3,  Odontoglossum 

triumphans.  U.  J.  — l,  Adiantum  Wilkesianum  ; 

2,  Onychium  auratum ; 3,  Pellaea  hastata;  4,  Myri- 

opteris  elegans. J.  D.—l,  Dendrobium  fimbriatum- 

oculatum  ; 2,  Chysis  braotesoens ; 3,  Cattleya  Percivali- 

ana ; 4,  Laelia  anceps  Hilli. 5.  IF.  Drier, — The  Chinese 

Sacred  Lily  or  Fairy  Water-flower  is  a variety  of  Narcissus 
Tazetta.^-M  Weeks.— 1,  Lady  Fern  (Athyrium  Filix- 
foemina) ; 2,  Kalosanthes  (Crassula)  coccinea  ; 3,  Pearl 

Aloe  (Aloe  margaritifera).  Inquirer. — I,  Plumbago 

capensis  ; 2,  Eupatorium  riparium  ; 3,  Alonsoa  incisa  ; 
4,  Thyrsacanthus  rutilans ; 5,  Habrothamnus  elegans; 

0,  Begonia  ascotensis. Miss  E.  Bridges. — Pteris  serru- 

lata  ciistata. IF.  IF.  G.—l,  Next  week;  2,  Begonia 

insignis  ; 3,  Echeveria  retusa;  4,  Begonia  ascotensis. 

White  LtYy.— Kenlia  Fosteriana. 

Name  of  fruit.— (?T0»e  Lodge.— Beat  Pa's6  Cras- 
sanne,  a dessert  kind. 


TO  OORRBSPONDBNTS. 

A Young  Beginner. — We  know  of  no  book  that  will  help 

you. Jason  Maxwell. — Lime-water  will  be  the  best 

thing  to  use,  and  there  ie  a note  on  “Worms  in  Fuchsia- 

pots”  in  Gardening,  F'eb.  14lh,  page  714. R.  L.  A. — 

The  Fern  is  very  badly  affected  with  mealy  bug,  so  much 
so  that  we  think  the  best  way  would  be  to  burn  the  plant, 

and  start  afresh  with  a clean  stock. L.  B,— Apply  to 

Messrs  R.  Smith  & Co.,  High-street,  Worcester.  The  Ivy 
will  do  on  a sunless  wall ; but,  of  course,  it  would  be  bette  r 

a warmer  aspect. E.  C.  F. — You  should  apply  to 

one  of  the  dealers  in  heating  stoves,  &c.,  who  advertise  in 

this  paper. Lady  Amateur. — Many  thanks  ; but  we 

cannot  insert  replies  which  are  simply  advertisements. 

Florist. — Apply  to  the  Market  Manager,  “ Market  office,” 

Covent-garden,  London,  W,  C. J.  B. — If  you  write  to 

the  secretaries  of  the  societies  named  you  will  get  all  the 

information  you  require. A You7iy  Beginner.— The 

plants  are  attacked  with  the  grub  of  the  Marguerite 
Daisy-fly.  Pinch  all  the  injured  leaves  between  the 
thumb  and  finger  whenever  the  mischief  is  seen,  and  so 
destroy  the  grub.  Pick  off  and  burn  some  of  the  worst 

of  the  leaves. T.  Rose. — Please  send  specimens  of  the 

insects  eating  your  Ferns,  and  then  we  can  tell  you  what 

they  are,  and  how  to  treat  them. H.  J.  G. — Apply  to 

any  dealer  in  garden  implements  who  advertises  in  this 
paper ; or  perhaps  a local  tinker  could  make  them  for 
you.  The  best  simple  work  on  gardening  is  this  paper, 
which  you  should  read  regularly. 

Photographs  received  with  thanks  from  Mr.  R.  T. 
Beckett,  West  House,  Hartford,  Cheshire  ; Rev.  M.  A. 
James,  St.  Thomas,  Harverfordwest,  S.  Wales. 

Catalogues  received.— J'Vomfs’  Flowers.  John 

Forbes,  Hawick,  Scotland. Wild  Flowering  Trees, 

Shrubs,  and  Vijies  of  the  Southern  Alleghany  Mountains. 
Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Linville,  Mitchell  Co.,  North  Carolina, 

U S.A. Roses.  G.  W.  Piper,  Ridgewood,  Uokfield, 

Sussex. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 

3299. -Blood  in  the  white  of  eggs.-Having 
found  a speck  of  blood  in  the  white  of  several  eggs  lately, 

I should  be  pleased  to  know  the  cause  of  the  lame  ? I 
have  eleven  pullets  and  one  cock— Lej^horns  and  Black 
Minorcas — last  April  birds.  Ceck  and  two  pullets  related, 
remainder  not.— W.  J.,  Jiochebter. 

3300. — Bantams  for  breeding.— M’ill  “ D.  V.,"  or 
“ Doulting,”  kindly  tell  me  how  many  pullets  I should 
put  with  a v/hite  roeeoomb  bantam  cockerel  for  breeding  ? 
Will  two  be  sulficient  to  start  a stock  ?— Rosecomb. 

3301. — Keeping  pigeons.  — Would  “Doulting” 
kindly  answer  these  four  questions?  1,  The  best  way  to 
keep  pigeons?  2,  The  best  kind  for  breeding  ? 3,  The  best 
food  for  them?  4,  The  treatment  when  sitting?— J.  Y. 

3302  -Rabbits  for  mark.et.-I  am  taking  some 
land,  and  am  thinking  of  breeding  rabbits  for  market  with 
other  thiiif^s ; but  first  I want  to  learn  all  I can  about 
rabbits.  Perhaps  “ Doulting,”  or  someone  else,  may 
kindly  assist  me  ? A great  number  comes  to  the  English 
market  from  Ostend,  and  they  appear  to  make  a good 
price.  How  many  breeding  does  will  produce  50  per 
week  all  tbe  year  round  for  market?  I thought  of  ke( ping 
all  in  hutches,  which  will  be  made  of  match-board  lining, 
four  or  five  one  above  the  other.  They  will  be  2 feet  wide, 

2 feet  high,  and  3 feet  long.  Will  this  be  sutiicient  room 
to  keep  a breeding  doe  and  her  little  ones  in  health  until 
they  are  ready  to  take  away,  and  can  I keep  four  or  fi\e  of 
the  same  sex  in  the  space  named  to  grow  on  and  fatten  ? 
How  old  should  little  ones  be  before  taken  away  ? Will 
this  food  do?— 1,  Does  in  young— sharps  and  bran,  with 
Swedes  and  green  stuff,  Oat  or  Barley  straw  ; 2,  Does 
with  young— Oatmeal,  rough  ground,  with  sharps,  made 
in  a dry  paste,  Swedes  and  green  stuff,  and  rough  hay, 
meadow  Clover,  or  Sanfoin  ; 3,  The  same  food  will  be  used 
to  grow  young  ones  along,  except  a smaller  quantity  of 
Oatmeal ; 4,  To  fatten— Oatmeal  paste  and  best  hay 
Clover  or  Sanfoin,  as  much  as  they  will  eat.  They  will  all 
be  kept  in  a house.  The  hutches  will  be  placed  in  round 
the  outside.  A stove  will  be  placed  in  the  cemre,  or  a 
fire-place  built  at  one  end,  and  a flue  made  of  drain-pipes 
will  run  down  the  centre.  I shall  keep  the  heat  up  to 
60  degs.  all  the  cold  weather,  then  the  little  ones  will  not 
suffer,  let  them  be  ever  so  young.  They  all  will  he  tup- 
plied  with  straw  to  lie  on,  and  sawdust  will  be  placed  in  the 
corners.  All  cleaned  out  everyday,  except  Sunday.  Now, 
about,  hot  weather— with  windows  open,  and  limewashing 
the  tiles  or  slates,  will  they  hurt?  Is  there  any  chance  of 
making  a profit  by  them  ? I shall  grow  the  food,  or  buy 
it  at  the  cheapest  hand,  and  the  strictest  economy  will  be 
used.— Pork  and  Rabbit. 

3009.— Bggs  for  winter  use. — “ E.  R.”can  preserve 
ego-s  very  well  by  following  the  preicription  given  below  : 
Take  14  lb.  of  unslaked  lime,  1 Ih.  of  salt,  and  4 gallons  of 
water.”  Boil  together  for  fifteen  minutes,  strain  through  a 
colander,  and  put  to  the  eggswhen  cold.  “ E.  R.’s”  want 
of  success  this  year  is  probably  due  to  some  mistake  m se- 
lecting the  eggs.  For  such  purposes  the  eggs  should  be 
as  fresh  as  possible,  and  those  from  hens  which  do  not  run 
with  a male  bird  are  to  be  preferred.— Douliing. 

3008.— Cock  for  cross-bred  hens.— 

Looked  at  solely  from  an  egg  point  of  view,  I 
should  recommend  a cock  of  either  of  the  follow- 
ing breeds  to  mate  with  your  hens — viz.,  Anda- 
lusian, Minorca,  or  Leghorn.  All  of  them  are 
non-sitting  breeds,  and  are  in  the  first  rank  as 
layers.  There  is  very  little  to  choose  between 
them  as  regards  egg-production,  but  the  two 
former  lay  the  largest  eggs.  The  only  objection 
to  either  breed  is  that  they  lay  a white-shelled 
egg  ; but  in  such  winters  as  we  have  just  passed 
a fresh  egg  is  not  objected  to  on  that  account. 
In  the  Game  and  Leghorn  cross  you  might  do 
worse  than  cross  with  a cock  of  some  Asiatic 
type  with  a view  to  produce  good  winter  layers 
of  brown-shelled  eggs.  For  this  purpose  Lang- 
shans,  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  or  Plymouth 
Rocks  should  be  chosen,  but  the  bird  should 
belong  to  a good  strain. — Doubting. 


SUPERB  GLOXINIAS  to  be  oh- 

tained.  — Upright  flowers  in  most  lovely  and  varied 
colours,  rich  marbled  foliage,  3 for  Is.  6d.,  equal  to  any 
ramed  varietiep. — MORDEY  & CO.,  Preston. 


MOST 
i.VX  tain 


A NEMONES.— Superb  mixture,  most  lovely, 

-LA-  brilliant  shades,  yield  quantities  of  useful  lasting  flowers 
in  eaily  spring,  30  roots,  Is.  3L,  tree.  Plants  last  for  years. 
Double  Giant  French  Ranunculi,  equally  free  flowt ring,  and 
useful  tor  cutting,  30  roots,  Is.  3d.,  free;  100,  2a.  6d.— 
MOFLF-Y  & CO..  Preston.  lanes.  

OLD  CRIMSON  GLOVE,  True.— Strong  well- 
rooted  plants,  at  2s.  6d.  per  doz  ; 9s.  50.  Carriage  free. 
W.  ROTTSTON.  Florist.  Uprer  Edmonlcn. 

LANT  now.— Virginian  Creepers,  quickly 

cover  house  front  arches,  or  trellis,  crimson  foliage  in 
autumn.  7 strong  established  plants.  Is  9d. ; extra  large,  5 
to  6 ft..  7 for  2s.  6d..  free.— HOCKLEY,  Upton  Manor.  Fstex. 


CHOICE  varieties  Fancy  PANSIES,  inclu- 
ding Arthur  Folkharde  and  Tom  Travis,  5b,  free.  Mr. 
Kay’s  new  varieties.  See  List,  free. — CRAMB,  Dunblane. 


25 

Kai 

3 


and  6 other  good  Roses,  for  5s.  6d. — LEWIS  & SON, 
Nurserymen.  Newtown.  Malvern. 


Decal  and  show  pelargoniums,  best 

sorts,  good  plants  from  pots,  3s.  doz.,  free  —LEWIS  St 
SON.  Newtown  Nnreeries.  Malvern. 


Our  readers  will  kindly  remember  that  we  are  glad  to 
receive  for  engraving  any  suggestive  or  beautiful  photo- 
graphs of  plants  or  garden  scenes,  especially  of  gardens  of 
a picturesque  character. 


■REGONIAS  (Tuberous)  cheap  and  good.— 
D Six  mixed  singles,  sound  tubers  from  open  ground,  for 
2s.  ■ 12,  3a.  6d. ; 12  larger,  4s.  6d.  Singles  to  colour,  6d.  and 
9d  ’to  Is.  6d.  each.  Doubles,  to  colour.  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  each. 
Small  unbloomed  tubers,  some  doubles  among  them, 
splendid  quality,  B for  Is.  6d.  ; 12,  2s.  6d.  New  Seeds,  single, 
from  flowers  5 to  7 inches  over,  7d.  and  Is  per  pkt.  : special 
hybrid,  Is  and  2s  ; and  double.  Is.  6d.  and  es  6d  pkt.  All 
free  for  cash  with  order.— B.  0.  KAVENSCROFT,  Ifield, 
Crawley,  Sussex. 
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ERIC  F.  SUCH’S 
DAHLIA 

AND 

GENERAL  SPRING  CATALOGUE  FOR  1891 

/<.■  now  read'j.  Sc  U post  free  on  application. 

rVERV  Gardener  and  Amateur  should  send 

for  one  at  once.  Ir  bag  been  prepared  with  ereafc  oarpi 
expense,  is  brimful  of  nothing  but  .folid  info?: 
and  riTfTTTR'i  CATAIjOGUE 

S3  '■ 

One  great  charicteristio  of  my  Catalogue  is  it  is  nnt 
u noyelties  that  are  so  often  worthless, 'ererithfne 

It  recommends  being  proved  varieties  of  sterlin''  valae^  ^ 

DAHLIAS!  DAHLIAS! 

MY  GREAT  SPECIALITY. 

See  my  CATALOGUE  for 

700^  Vir^f  Colleotioa  in  the  World ; over 

Fa^'h\“iaya5^l  itfi?r  “^^^SL^Ts 

cl?:!og':i‘e^’’nd  Ga^^e."’Tj;^  » 

h^^st^auaTity®"'"-''^-'*^-  -erythin^^oSl^o^thl 

I have  still  a large  stock  of 

, DAHLIA  POT  ROOTS 

for  propagation  puyoses,  for  which  there  ts  an  enormous 
Addre'/s-  “« 

THE  NURSERY,  MAIDENHEAD.  BERKS. 


<S^ARDEJ\riJ\rG  ILLUSTRATElj. 


harvest  festivals. 

CHURCH  DECORATIONS,  &c. 

12  VARIETIES  of  Flower  Seeds  to 

6peoianyTelLud“fo^/?h'°‘“fi°*  August  to  end  of  October, 
andallMt?ithm  Decorative  and  Lasting  quality 

tTon, %s“  for°' s rd  f'f^'nd  Collect 

acarlet  GIadioiii<?  e*‘^nd  English-grown  roots  of 

verv  bP^T  nn^  All  our  seeds  are  selected,  and  of  the 

Pocket  Ca’a?ogim,Tos't"tte  Miniature 

J.  COBBAN  & SON, 

Tne  Seed  Warehouse,  ROTHERHAM. 

O *^lue,  purple,  is.  ; l(h 

tr,  Rd  ■ ^ Ducumbers,  Tel.  (Bol  1 Cardiff 

rt'o  i ''“-Vi' J-  -DKOUNT,  KSthl-tfietd  ’ 

splendid  varieties  of 

ing  an  “Fob^ttS  an‘t’  Slower- 

1.*  D’ • 1,?*^  ^ 12  Orchids,  in  12  varieiies  10s  fid 

Rafpl"  rrcan;‘t''t'“ne'r%00^ 


[Feb.  21,  1891 


--  - aui.-.  v^asn  iviin  0 

Nurseryman,  Castle  Cary.  Somerset. 


-W.  BERGMAN,’ 


— ANP-n  rgc  fil  PTI  VE-^^p,b  ST=5F:R 

g^HAg,P-afeaAN j) S 5 u I =T A R 


FIDLER’S 

2/6 


FIDLER’S 

5/6 


lES  FIDLER’S  Sisl 

bENDFOR  ■ *Wl-l-n  U gt^iLSaUE 
gratis  and  post  free 

allotment  collection, 

Containing  15  varieties  of  i he 
most  useful  vegetables,  in- 
cluding Peas,  Beans,  &c  Itn- 
surpassed  in  value.  Post 
free.  2s.  6d. 

COTTAGER’S  COLLECTION, 

Containing  the  largest  quan- 
tities of  Peas,  Beans,  Cauli- 
Cabbage,  and  all 
needful  Seeds  ever  offered  at 
the  price.  Post  free,  5s.  6d 

VILLA  COLLECTION, 

Coiisisting  of  45  dia'inct 
varieties  of  the  be.-t  Vege- 
tables, enough  for  a large 
villa  garden.  Carriage  paid, 
lOs  f^d. 

mansion  collection. 

Specially  prepared  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  large  con- 
sumers, and  consists  of  over 
70  varieties  of  Vegetables  of 
u?  selections  obtain- 
able. Price,  carriage  pd.,  21s. 

Full  descriptive  particulars  in  Seed  Catalogue, 
free  upon  application, 

C.  FIDLER.  ct-  Merchant^  READINC. 


FIDLER’S 

10  6 


FIOiER’S 

21/- 


CARDEN SEEDS 
CARDEN  SEEDS 
CARDEN  SEEDS 
CARDEN  SEEDS 
CARDEN  SEEDS 
CARDEN  SEEDS 
CARDEN  SEEDS 
CARDEN  SEEDS 


gPECIAL  CHEAP  OFFER.  — ’WalKlowers 

all  l3^3d^‘'ner^Yoo'’'’n“’w ''’p*'  Canterbury  Bells’ 

50  HECIDUOUS 

carriage  nafd°'fia*^d^^is\  variety,  __r a’"'“  Jnung  piantf,  all  colours,  3s 

n,.f  j> — , 'I  grand  dstinct  varieties,  true  to  name,  Is.  6d  ° 

~ Strong  cuttings. 

6 of  the  grandest  new  varieties  grown,  2<.  ° 

pE LARGO  N lUMS.  —12  strong  cuttings,  grand 
distinct  vanetiea,  true  to  name,  Is.  Rd  ® ® 


LeV  2'-,  te’  -Vr  P^tfgal  Laurel,’  2 ^ ft , 3s 
3b  doren.’  free;  Hoi;V“ifMe.°l?’ 

Is  Walltl’owers^frelf 

l«i*  ’ Carnations,  Grenadiu,  and  double  mixed’ 

Nurae/yP|to4“®“'  Q»°‘“tions  given  for  all  liL“drof 

SHILLING^^Nurseryman,  Fleet,  Hants. 

S Reliable-Xomato  Reliant, 

^^REAUTIFUL  HARHV  CLIMBER.  _ 

conies  'etc'''^cnvp*’red‘''‘^’ festoons  bal- 

s=SiHSS 

pHyoUAKREI'  GOLUMHl^JE,  distinct  and 


GEORGE  BOYES  8c  CO.' 

30,000  chrysanthemums,  in  250 

d Or, ’Rosea  sjp^'^ '"grl^Sit^l;  F^rrem'y: 

QHR'iSANTHEMUMS. — 12  newest  and  best 

varieties,  irelucing  Mrs.  Alpheus  Haro'y,  3s, 

pELARGONIUMS. — 12  best  varieties,  strong, 

well-rooted  young  plants,  rom  5-inch  pots,  4s.  ° 


r-VVa-KT  . X X-,  xxV.  ’ >'-*nuu  1)01,3,  vs. 

20NAL  GpANIUAIS.-12  finest  varieties, 
^ strong,  well  rooted  young  plants,  all  colours,  3s. 


periwinkles. — Evergreen  carpet  under 

white^rld^  6 for  flowers,  blue, 

Plant'-RA^NER;  ’asil"*^'  'o 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

(124  PAGES)  1891, 

issued ^on%m’r^r''‘''wi''‘*  Reliable,  and  Complete  ever 

JOHN  FORBES, 

Nurseryman,  HAWICK.  SCOTLAND. 


QiANT  ukimkusE  of  japan  (Primula 

tho  reel  high,  all  colours  between  pure-white  and 

the  deepest  crmisons  and  purples;  quite  hardj^,  easily  grown 

3 for  Is.,  free.  Now  is  best  time  to  plant,-  RAYNF.R^  ’ 

everlasting  sunflowers.— Gives 

cntHn^/e^®*  goMen  flow'ers.  grand  in  garden  and  for 
cutting : grow  anywhere,  increa.se  j early,  4 for  la  , free  Now 

IS  be."t  hme  to  planh— RA.YNER,  as  above. 

-Petunias, 

btriped.  Is,  and  2a.  pkt  ; Hender's  double  Balsams?  2s’*6d' 
Deader  b 16  Weeks  Carnation,  a grand  straini 
Is'  w’  Cyclamen,  Primula,  each 

Pl'  * th  Catalogue  free.-HENDER  & SONS 


UENUER’S*  GRAND  STRAI>(sT^ 

finest  in  existence,  single  fringed,  2s. ; 


■— ui  uc  uauie,  18.  Da. 

]^E  W PELARGONIUxMS.-6  strong  cuttings 

of  the  latest  varieties,  2*.  ® ® 

All  post  fret  for  cask  with  order  only, 

AYLESTONE  PARK,  J-EICESTER. 

pairs 

2 pairs 

-nB-Nl XT  V t'’"’'®  6 T^iTero^eM^gd®'®®' 

pENNY  PLANTS.— Cyperus,  Ferns,  Gera- 
6 FFRFNNIAL  MARGUERITES,  Is.  3d  • 6 

t 

Is.  3d9’ 12  «cdM  = ''  Dolyanthus', 

TWOPENCE  PER  PACKET.  — Choicest 

turner,  THATTO  HEATH,  ST.  HELENS. 

s,  pure- while,  Is.,  and  Mule 

CRHDOE:  2.®PaTk“row?“Stol’ 


nARJNATiON.— Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  large 
y as  a Rose,  strong  plants,  2.  Is.  6d. ; 3,  2s.  Old  Pifk 


(Pheasant  - Eye 

1 n-n  rM  F,h)--A  few  thousands  to  dispose  of  at  5s  per 
1,0^  cashjwilh  orto.-RENWICK,  Cardross,  N B 

PLANTS~SiFjrP^t^ 

Rf  2s.  ItO;  The  Cantain.  3s.  ICO,  free  - Paxton  7s  Rs  i fnn 
on  rail.-H.  BOTTIN^,  Botky?^BaS’  ’ ^ ® 

T OVELY  auriculas, 

nation,  3a  6d. : Hepatica.  2s  • T,a.r-^  ° 


nation,  3a  6d. 
Snirma.  Is.  4d.  doz 


Hepatica.  2s. ; Laced  Polyanthus,  Pinks, 
free  —Mu.  LANE,  Sydepham.  Belfast. 


nARNATION, 

best  nu-e  velln 


; . , ---.  ‘Pride  of  Penshurst.”— The 

variet5tirun%|Si‘,rd,T^l  As  a ho^e 

?Lie  V 7.  M '"^''-footed  plants  of  thiflovefy 


-y-  , ^ XV  ..I r-v:- irr,.  A.ii  ijrmgw.  ±veriT.. 

ROOTS. — Teas, 5s.  per  doz.  ; 

W.  DAWBER,  Rnelt/s  Bra1,?f;  inf.^  ‘>“‘d.- 

pEKNS,  all  hardy,  15  distinct  var.,  Is.  fid. ; 20 

f®fOckeries,  2s.  6d. -51.  ,Ss  -100  Cor 

Gr  — Autumn  - rooted  cuttings. 

Pink  ^and  Whif»’v‘““'  -®’  dp/-  i 1™  Madame  Thibi5it, 
Une’  KowJr  of  MasterChrisl 

Crystal  Sane  r^m  i'’®Se“Td,  ds-  8d.  doz.;  9s.  100. 

and  Rrnx,,,?  ? Gem,  Is  Ifd.  doz,  ; 10s.  100.  Hr  nry  Jacoby 
BARTON  No?thh'’M'  d0>.  Post  free  for  cash  — JaMES 
±.^K1U\,  Northbndge-rtreet.  Rohertsbridge.  .Sussex. 

100  AND  GREEN  Ornamental 

pEKlNS  ! FERNS  !!  FERNS  !!!— Trade  offer 

20  most  saleable  sorts,  12s.  100;  stores  6s  100  50a  1 ron' 

A^gTpenis'in  48>  “’sX’’om°f  l'®«-  *>°d  g'Os.’lOa 

with  orde“- J ImLt’h®  !’  free,  cash 

i-  nction  S W ^MITH,  London  Fern  Nursery,  Loughboro'- 


■JTIGH-COLOURED  PRIMROSE^  — Dean  s 

-I--*-  beautiful  hybrids,  finest  in  the  kingdom,  20  blooming 
plants.  Is.  9d.— J.  CORNfllLL.  Byfleet.  Surrey  -’‘oo™‘°g 

P ED  JAPAN  ANEMONE/^Fm^stSd 

COR&lfll|^®;fle%tsmre“?^  3d.- 


2 very 
Is.  9d.- 


■p  VERLASTING  PEAS.  — Ch^/i;^^ — 

-d  COLUMBINE. -Pk/^Pi  bWtiful 

Icol^HH^/^^sTrrei'.  3d. 


NTEW  I’RENGH 

deau),  immense  b^gms  largest  in  cultivation,  varied 


GIANT  PANSY  (i'rimar- 


colours,  20.  Is.  6d  -T.  CORNHILirByfleet  Surrey 


•PHE  FAMUUS  IRISH  ANEMONES  (St 

^ Bridgicl’p),  immense  double  blooms,  20,  Ip.  6d  • Victoria 
Anemones,  immense  single  blooms,  25.  Is.  6d.  ; hardy  Auri- 
culas, splendid  strain,  to  bl  )om  this  spring,  Is  6d  and  2fl  fid 

ppr  dozen  -CORNHILL.  ByAfet.  Snr-ev 

^0  HERBACEOUS  AND  I^KEMNlAL 

Eplendid  named  varieties,  2s.  fid  • 100 
4s  , free,— Mi.s.s  JAOK.  Park-road  T.  inity.  Edinburgh.  ’ ’ 

TO  COMPETITOKS  AND~~OTHERs/ 

Cl  EEDS.— Lister’s  striped  Antirrhinum,  fid 
hJ  and  Is.  per  pkt. ; Ayers,  Listers  Globe-quilRd,  6d.  and 
Is.  per  pkt. . Paeony,  Victoria  and  Dwf.  Chry»..  6d.  and  Is 
Mangolds— Lister  s French  Striped,  African  Orange  and 
Lemon,  6d.  and  li».  per  pkt  Leek— 1 ister’s  “Nonsuch,”  the 
finest  yet  out,  oO  1st  prizes  last  season.  Ip.  per  pkt.  Parsley 
XT A ®^taot,  6d.  3nd  Is.  per  pkt. 

My  PANSY  and  SEED  LIST  free  on  application.  A 
6d. : clo^h.  Is.  Id.  Orders  for  Pansies 
should  be  booked  now.  Pine  plants  from  4s.  6d.  per  doz 
upwards.  Seed  and  2f.  fid.  per  pkt.  ^ 

ALEX  LISTER,  Florist,  Rotheray. 


••  — ^ -Z -ay,  v-rjvxv-mjgui.  JjPiraSr. 

40  varieties)  of  genuine,  fresh 

named  Flower  Seedp.  Aster  &o  la  9/g  o*  .C 

season. -L.  BIRKETT,  106,  Wertglte  BnrnW'  ^ 

OTRONG  CUTTINGS  of  Choice  FUCHSIAS 
1^  and  GERANIUMS,  Is.  3d.  doz. -83. 100  T T v/TiL-ilj 
-JAMES  JAM^  Nurseries,  South  Knighton',  Leictster.”’ 
p^^^^J.AS-  F.  E.  Topper,  Moles  worth.  Lye’s 

7Z  Perfection,  F.  de  Neige,  Louis  Blanche,  Mrs  Run’dell 

'K^nigLrfn°,^^fcebl^r-^-^^^"^  urs^r?esf^“^o^n1ii 

lyUBEROUS  begonias. — Fine  strain,  sir- 
r 8>es.  to  colour,  5s.  to  9s.  per  doz.  ; mi.xed,  3s.  and  4s  per 
Joz.  Doubles,  6s.  to  12s.  per  dov.  Seed,  6d.  and  Is  ' her 
SEXSTONE,  Georgeda'ne 


DAMSIES  ! PANSIES  ! FANSIES  .'-Fancy 

and  Show,  all  the  leading  varieties.  Strong  plants  sun- 
f 4®ivn°'-i7-  Gatalogues  on  application  to— JOHN  SUTHER- 
LAND, Victoria  Nursery,  Lenzie,  N.B.  JiXbU. 

SMALL  LOT  ‘OF^OECHTDSTu~S^LL 
Town.''.s7utS^n’'’  •"’  Bevoi; 


nUCUMBERS.— GEORGE  GODDARD  begs 

y to  offer  bis  choice  Cucumber  Seed,  grows  20  to  26  incivs 
long,  and  which  lie  1ms  proved  a success  for  30  years  ; 12  seeds 

CODD  i UT?  T°®  1?  o®’’  stamps,  Address-GEORG  E 

GOnP^RD  Lpgham.  Swaffham.  Norfolk 


"nEisCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  for  1891  of 

^ selec'ed  Vegetable  and  Flow-er  Seeds.  Pansies  Her- 
Plants.  &c„  post  free,  on  application  »c- 
WILLIAM  INNES,  Florist,  &c.,  Rothesay. 

OEED  POTATOES. — Free  from  disease,  true 
. to  naine,  grown  on  best  seed  ground  in  Scotland  20 
varieties.  Prices  on  application  to— WYLIE,  Nursery 
Si  otlandwell.  Kinrossshire,  N.B  ivursery, 

DRIZE  UUB  JfILBERTS.  - Mr.  Cooper 

Calcot  Gardens),  is  the  largest  grower 
Filbert-trees  for  sale.  Descrip' 
Western  ES;rKeadlug.”“  “'’1’“  ““°°  Mn.  COOFER, 
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Apple?.,  late  737 

Auriculas  from  seeds  732 

Bees 740 

Begonias,  Tuberous  735 

Begonias,  Tuberous, 
without  artihcial  heat  735 

Birds  74J 

Border,  planting  an  her- 

baceous 731 

Buffelhorn-wood  (Bur- 
chellia  capensis),  the. . 731 
Bulbs  not  rooting  ..  731 
Calvary  Clover  {Medi- 
cago  Echinus)  . . . . 738 

Cinerarias  dying  away. . 735 

Coal-dust 7j8 

Cobcoa  scandens  . . 729 
Conservatory  ..  ..  73) 

Coreopsis,  ihe  best  an- 
nual   733 


Cucumber-house. . ..  734 

Currants,  Red  and 
\Vi;ite,  newly-planted  738 
Dendrobium  Doininia- 

uum  735 

Fern,  Maiden-hair  . . 729 
Ferns  from  spores  . . 72J 
Ferns  in  pots,  hardy  , . 729 

Ficus  repent  ..  ..  735 

Fir,  Silver  (Abies  pecti- 
nata),  the  ,,  737 

Forcing-house  ..  ..  730 

Freesia-secds  and  Tube- 

>o.;es  732 

Fruit  garden  ..  ..  730 

Fiichbias,  treatment  of  73> 

Ganleii  notes,  season- 
able kitchen  . . 733 

Gardening  cii  a small 
scale  733 


Garden  work 
Grass  slopes,  mowing  . . 
Greenhouse,  heating  a 

small  

Greenhouses,  heating 

small  

House  dies,  a plague  of 
Liclia  harpophylla 
Lawn,  aveedy 
Lilium  auratum  iu  a 
small  tub,  growing  . . 
Lilium  Harrisi  in  pots.. 
Lilies,  Arum 
Lily,  Arum,  not  flower- 
ing  

Mexican  Orange-flower 
(Choisya  ternata)  un- 
derglass, the  ..  ..  735 

MimiUus  seed,  sowing..  738 
Outdoor  ga*  den  ..  ••  73U 


Mushroom  spawn  in  an 

orchard 734 

Passion-flower,  treat- 
ment of  a ..  ..  732 

Pea,  Mummy  ..  734 

Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
canker  iu  , . . . 738 

Pt  largoniums,  Zonal, 
frozen  ..  ..  , 735 

Pentslemons  and  Car- 
nations, hardiness  of  732 
Plant,  a pretty  window  731 
Plants  and  the  severe 


winter 733 

Plants,  evergreen,  for  a 
conservatory  ..  ..  736 

Plants  for  a balcony  ..  731 
Plants  for  a shady  dell. . 732 
Plants,  New  Holland  7'C 
Plants,  some  beautiful. . 731 


Portulacas  and  Anagal- 
li.s  for  a bed  ..  ..  736 

Poultry  and  rabbits  ..  740 
Privet-hedge  not  grow- 
ing   737 

Propagator,  seedlings 
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FERNS. 

HARDY  FERNS  IN  POTS. 

Many  of  the  common  native  Ferns,  when  grown 
in  pots,  are  invaluable  for  indoor  decoration, 
as  they  keep  perfectly  healthy  in  positions 
where  tenderer,  but  by  no  means  more  orna- 
mental, exotic  varieties  would  perish.  The 
Hart’s-tongue,  one  of  the  most  plentiful  and 
easily  procured  Ferns  in  England,  is  one  of  the 
best  for  making  good  masses  of  dark  green 
fronds,  which,  when  sponged  and  kept  free 
from  dust,  are  really  very  beautiful,  also  many 
of  the  Lastreas  ; aud  if  one  needs  variety  to  add 
to  those  that  grow  in  his  own  locality,  all 
he  has  to  do  is  to  get  a few  roots  of  the 
Devonshire  or  Cornish  Ferns  that  are  really 
beautiful,  and  I doubt,  if  he  once  begins  grow- 
ing these  kinds  of  natives,  whether  he  will 
not  go  on  increasing  his  stock  and  decreasing 
the  space  taken  up  by  the  exotics,  as  it  is  a 
great  gain  to  have  kinds  that  only  need  a cold 
frame  to  keep  them  in  grand  condition  for 
service  at  any  time  instead  of  having  sorts  that 
without  artificial  heat  cannot  be  kept  alive. 
But  there  is  one  thing  necessary  with  all,  and 
that  is  to  get  them  well  established  iu  their  pots 
before  using  them  for  indoor  decoration,  as  they 
need  to  bo  potted  up  at  least  a year  befoie  they 
get  over  the  check  of  removal  and  become  clothed 
with  a full  head  of  fronds  ; but  if  potted  in  good 
rich  soil,  and  well  attended  to  for  water,  at  all 
times  they  make  splendid  plants  in  but  a limited 
sized  pot.  That  is  a great  advantage  in  decora- 
tive plants  of  any  kind,  and  it  is  better  to  feed 
them  with  liquid-manure  when  starved  than  to 
pot  into  sizes  that  destroy  their  utility  for  fill- 
ing vases,  &c.  Many  of  the  deciduous  kinds  are 
now  ready  to  push  up  fresh  growth,  and  one  of 
the  prettiest  for  filling  small  vases  is  the  common 
Lady  Fern  (Athyrium  Filix-foemina),  the  fronds 
being  so  beautifully  formed  that  they  will  bear 
comparison  with  any  of  the  rare  and  costly 
exotics.  J.  G.,  Hants. 


FERNS  FROM  SPORES. 

3150. — There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  raising 
Ferns — at  any  rate,  those  of  the  commoner 
varieties — from  spores,  the  chief  necessities 
being  that  the  latter  should  he  fresh,  and  that 
plenty  of  patience  and  close  attention  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  operation.  The  spores  may  be 
sown  in  pots,  pans,  or  boxes,  either  of  which 
must  be  half  filled  with  broken  bricks,  &c.,  for 
drainage,  and  surfaced  with  some  fine,  mellow 
loam  of  a rather  sandy  nature,  used  in  a some- 
what rough  condition,  and  by  no  means  sifted. 
Some  use  peat,  but  this  is  so  liable  to  “green  ” 
on  the  surface  as  to  be  comparatively  useless, 
for  if  once  the  mossy  growth  gets  ahead  of  the 
tiny  fernlets,  good-bye  to  all  chance  of  saving 
more  than  a very  small  proportion  of  them. 
With  the  object  of  avoiding  this  occurrence,  as 
well  as  the  necessity  for  such  frequent  waterings 
as  are  needed  during  thesummer,  Fern-spores  are 
usually  sown  iu  the  winter  or  early  spring,  when 
evaporation  is  much  less  active.  The  soil  is 
moistened  by  dipping  the  pots  or  pans  nearly  to 
their  rims  in  water  for  a few  moments,  and  when 
thoroughly  saturated  the  spores  are  scattered 
evenly  over  the  surface,  but  no  covering  of  soil 


or  sand  whatever  is  given.  When  sown  place 
the  pots,  &c.,  in  a quiet  corner  of  a 
moderately  warm  stove,  or  in  some  place  where 
a temperature  of  60  degs.  to  70  degs.  is 
regularly  maintained,  with  a moist  atmosphere 
and  freedom  from  draughts.  Those  who  raise 
Ferns  in  quantity  usually  improvise  a kind  of 
low  pit  or  frame  at  the  end  of  a warm  house, 
where  the  seed-pots,  &c.,  can  be  kept  by  them- 
selves, aud  cover  them,  but  uot  too  closely,  with 
loose  sheets  of  glass.  Shade  from  even  slight 
sunshine  is  necessary,  and  the  soil  must  be  kept 
constantly  moist,  hut  by  dipping  only,  no  water 
being  given  overhead  until  the  Ferns  are  well  up 
and  growing.  In  due  time,  if  all  goes  well,  the 
tiny  Ferns  will  appear,  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  a kind  of  Lichen  on  the  soil.  From  this 
the  wee  fronds  will  presently  begin  to  push  up, 
and  they  must  then  be  pricked  out  into  other 
boxes  in  little  clumps,  as  at  this  stage  it  would 
be  impossible  to  separate  them.  Here,  with  a 
fair  share  of  warmth,  moisture,  shade,  &c.,  the 
seedlings  will  grow  very  fast  as  the  summer 
draws  on,  and  when  beginning  to  touch  may  he 
separated  and  pricked  out  singly  into  other 
boxes  of  any  good,  light,  loamy  or  peaty  soil. 
Still  keep  them  warm,  moist,  rather  close 
and  lightly  shaded,  and  when  strong  enough 
transfer  them  to  “thumb”  (2-inch)  pots,  and 
from  these  shift  them  on  into  larger  sizes  as 
required.  The  great  thing  is  to  maintain  a suit- 
able atmosphere — genial,  humid,  and  “ quiet  ” — 
about  the  young  plants.  In  some  houses  young 
Ferns  appear  by  thousands  without  any  trouble 
or  care,  while  in  others  it  is  only  with  great 
diffioultv  that  they  can  be  raised  at  all. 

B.  C.  R. 


.3258  — Maiden-hair  Pern.— You  made 
a mistake  in  repotting  the  Fern  in  December  ; 
the  beginning  of  March  would  have  been  a 
better  time.  When  the  Maiden-hair  Fern  is 
kept  altogether  in  a room  it  does  better  in  those 
from  which  frost  is  only  excluded  than  in 
warmer  ones.  The  warmth  of  your  room 
causes  the  young  fronds  to  grow  ; but  as  soon 
as  they  get  a little  above  the  soil,  the  dry,  heated 
air  to  which  they  are  exposed  causes  them  to  die 
away.  Try  placing  your  plant  in  a cooler  room, 
where  it  does  not  get  the  full  force  of  the  sun  in 
the  middle  of  the  day. — J.  0.  C. 


3227.— Cobsea  scandens.— This  is  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  growing  of  greenhouse 
plants.  In  the  early  stages  of  their  growth  the 
plants  are  grown  in  pots,  therefore  they  may  be 
planted  out  at  any  time.  The  plant  grows 
freely  in  ordinary  garden  soil ; but  if  I had  a 
choice  I would  use  two  parts  of  good  fibrous- 
loam  to  one  of  peat,  and  add  a good  sprinkling 
of  decayed  manure  and  leaf-mould.  It  does 
best  planted  out  in  the  border.  The  roots  will 
run  freely  in  such  a compost  as  I have  named, 
and  the  shoots  should  be  trained  up  under  the 
roof-glass.  One  plant  will  cover  the  roof  of  a 
large  greenhouse  in  three  or  four  seasons. 
There  is  a variety  with  variegated  leaves,  the 
variegation  being  yellow.  This  would  be  a very 
good  time  to  plant  out. — J.  D E. 

3231. — Arum  Lilies. — If  they  are  planted  out,  say 
early  in  June,  the  best  time  to  put  them  in  pots  is  about 
the  first  or  second  week  in  September.  Young  growing 
plants  in  small  pots  may  be  shifted  into  larger  ones  now, 
or  any  time  when  the  necessity  arises. — E.  H. 


ROSES. 

ARE  TEA-ROSES  HARDY  ? 

We  are  more  than  half  inclined  to  say  just  now 
the  winter  is  past,  notwithstanding  some  sharp 
nightly  hoar-frosts,  which  are  favourable  to 
restrain  atoo  eager  vegetation.  We  were  advised 
in  Gardening,  by  “A.  H.”  when  the  rigour  of 
winter  was  upon  us,  to  leave  our  Tea-scented  Roses 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  they  would  sufltr 
no  harm.  An  expeiience  of  forty  years  as  an 
amateur  has  fully  proved  that  these  favouiitts 
are  tender,  while  a little  judicious  protection 
bears  them  through  the  utmost  trial.  It  must 
be  very  simple  and  slight,  not  to  accumulate 
moisture  about  them.  A few  sprays  of  Brake- 
Fern,  gathered  in  when  green,  and  dried 
separately,  tied  overhead  downward,  or  stuck 
about  the  bush,  form  a wonderful  protection  ; the 
lightest  tiffany  cloth  spread  loosely  in  front  of  a 
wall-plant  will  make  it  safe.  The  argument  that 
this  avails  not,  because  frost  penetrates  a brick 
wall,  cannot  be  accepted  as  evidrnce  of  its 
futility.  After  trial  in  Surrey,  Middlesex, 
Kent,  Devon,  and  Dorset,  there  has  always 
been  one  result — safety  under  such  pro- 
tectioir,  and  punishment  or  death  without 
it ; but  it  must  he  continued  till  after  March. 
By  that  time  the  plants  are  gaining  strength, 
although  some  will  die  in  May,  after  resisting  a 
sharp  winter.  Very  few  plants  in  this  less  try- 
ing climate  have  been  protected,  but  those  so 
cared  for  are  looking  best,  such  as  Lamarque, 
Devoniensis,  and  Mar^chal  Niel.  Some  of  last 
summer  buddings  in  young  growth,  which  might 
have  been  saved  by  Fern-sprays,  have  died.  Bour- 
bon Sir  J.  Paxton  is  much  cut  up.  Lamarque  (pro- 
tected) is  looking  well.  This  has  never  survived 
a severe  winter  with  me  without  protection,  but 
always  with.  There  have  been  winters  during 
the  past  40  years  when  nurserymen  could  not 
send  out  any  Tea  Roses  from  open-ground  stock 
in  early  spring.  Doubtless  much  depends  on 
aspect,  soil,  aud  subsoil,  drainage,  natural  or 
supplied,  and  general  conditions  before  extreme 
cold  sets  in.  Piling  up  ashes  round  the  stem  is  a 
sure  preservative  to  the  height  it  reaches,  but  is 
not  generally  convenient  to  adopt.  The  summer 
Rose  goes  into  rest  in  winter,  hut  Teas  and 
Bourbons  are  not  only  evergreen,  but  ever- 
growing, and  nearly  ever-blooming.  W e love  them 
for  this  reason,  and  as  we  cut  the  flowers  we 
assist  them  to  grow  on.  Their  constitution  and 
condition  are,  therefore,  of  necessity  tender. 

Charles  Ellis,  Lyme  Regis. 


3179.— Mareclial  Niel  Roses  canker- 
ing in  a greenhouse. — The  only  chance  of 
saving  the  plant  is  to  get  a new  set  of  roots 
above  the  affected  part.  This  can  be  done  by 
forming  a bank  of  soil  round  the  stem  in  which 
new  roots  will  form  in  course  of  time.  You 
may  not,  however,  be  able  to  do  so  in  this  case. 
If  you  cannot  you  had  better  prepare  another 
plant  to  take  the  place  of  the  affected  one. 
There  is  no  reliable  cure  for  canker  in  this 
Rose. — J.  C.  0. 

3193.— Climbing  Rose.— The  Red  Glory  (Reine 
Marie  Henriette)  is  the  best  as  a companion  Rose  for  the 
old  Glory.  If  you  would  prefer  a sweet-scented  Rose  of 
the  same  shade  of  colour  you  may  select  Cheshunt  Hybrid 
or  Waltham  Climber  No.  2.  Both  of  these  are  Red  Roses, 
with  a pleasing  degree  of  fragrance.— J.  C.  C. 
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3197.— Marechal  Niel  Rose  in  a 
greenhouse.— The  Marechal  Niel  Rose  can 
be  syringed  with  soft-soap  and  not  hot  but 
warm  water.  Give  the  Rose  a thorough  washing 
with  a good  syringe  about  nine  o’clock  in 
the  morning  of  a bright  day,  and  the  second 
wash  oiF  about  five  o’clock  the  same  day. 
About  2 oz.  of  soap  ti  a gallon  of  warm  water  is 
enough.  If  you  give  the  Rose  a good  syringing 
With  pure  cold  soft  water  every  morning  this 
will  also  keep  the  green- fly  off.— A Welsh 
Gardener. 
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I '^bich  have  no  roots  should  be 

! •'*"'™b-poU,  filled  with  light  sandy  soil,  and 
lor  a time  till  roots  ate 
V,  Begonias  will  now  be  moving,  and 

I ebould  be  repotted.  I take  them  in  rotation  as  they  start, 
EnoW®  will  break  earlier  than  others.  Shift  on  young 
Fuchsias,  and  put  in  cuttings  for  later  blooming.  Keep 
down  insects  on  Pelargoniums  by  fumigation.  ^ 


As  the  growth  of  the  Rose  is  probably 

t ery  young,  the  solution  of  soap  and  water  must 
not  betoostrong.  Oneounce  of  soft-soap,  dissolved 
in  one  gallon  of  hot  water,  is  the  proper  strength 
in  your  case.  Apply  the  mixture  while  it  is 
waim.  If  the  liquid  reaches  all  the  insects  so 
as  to  give  them  a good  wetting  it  is  a sure 
remedy.  In  my  own  practice  I generally  dip 
the  shoots  of  the  Rose  in  a saucer  of  the  liquid, 
which  is  a more  certain  way  than  syrinoing  the 
plant  with  it.  The  same  remedy  will  also 
destroy  mildew — J.  C.  C. 

3268.— Newly-planted  Roses.- Any  of 

the  plants  which  have  shoots  more  than  18  inches 
long  may  have  them  reduced  to  half  their  length ; 
the  others  may  have  6 inches  of  the  tops  taken 
off.  Under  this  treatment  they  will  be  more 
likely  to  flower  this  season.  Were  it  my  case, 

I would  not  prune  the  Teas  at  all  except  in  the 
case  of  such  varieties  as  Madame  Berard,  which 
sometimes  have  long,  unruly  shoots.  These 
may  be  shortened  back  to  half  their  length  with 
advantage.— J.  C.  C. 

3276.  Mildew  on  Roses. — You  evidently 
treat  your  Roses  liberally.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
more  provoking  that  you  should  meet  with  even 
p irtial  failure.  I am  sorry  to  say  I cannot  help 
without  suggesting  something  that 
will  interfere  with  the  present  arrangement  of 
your  border.  The  cause  of  the  attacks  of  mil- 
dew, I believe,  arises  from  dryness  at  the  roots. 

I his  is  chiefly  owing  to  your  growing  Pelar- 
goniums  and  other  plants  in  the  same  border, 
which  rob  the  Roses  of  the  needful  supply  of 
moisture.  I advise  you  to  thoroughly  soak  the 
border  with  some  liquid  stimulant  directly  the 
first  lot  of  flowers  fade. — J.  C.  C. 


Stove. 

Shift  on  young  Palms,  Aralias,  and  other  young  foliage 
the  most  useful  Palme  are  Kentiai,  and  if 
treated  liberally  with  heat  and  moisture,  they  soon  form 
useful  specimens  for  the  house  on  party  nights.  The  only 
drawback  to  thisliberal  treatment  is  they  get  too  large  for 
the  houses  they  have  to  be  wintered  in  ; but  well-^rown 
specimen  Palms  are  always  in  demand  in  the  trade,  and 
plants  get  toa  large,  they  might  be  exchanged 
for  1 oung  st^k.  All  the  remaining  Gloxinias  and  Aohi- 
menes  may  be  started  now.  I like  starting  the  Gloxinias 
before  the  lepotbng ; but  only  the  eye  allowed  to  push 
before  the  repotting  takes  place.  Achimencs  may  either 
be  started  in  the  old  pots  and  then  carefully  shaken  out 
and  separated,  or  the  small,  scaly  bulbs  may  be  shaken 
out  before  the  growth  begins,  and  started  in  fresh  com- 
post.  Cuttings  of  the  tops  of  Achiraems  strike  freely  in 
bottom-heat,  and  make  nice,  dwarf  bushes,  half-a-dozen  or 
varieties  may  be  dwarfed  consider- 
ably by  this  treatment.  Aebimrnes  make  very  handsome 
specimens  in  10-inch  pans,  placed  in  light,  rich,  rather 
elastic  compost.  The  necessary  robustness  of  growth 
and  blossom  may  be  given  later  on  by  the  free  use  of 
liquid-stimulants.  Both  Aohimenes  and  Gesneras  are 
effective  in  suspended  baskets.  Seedling  Gloxinias  are 
good  for  this  purpose,  as  they  possess  much  vigour.  A 
basket  a foot  or  so  in  diameter,  w ith  a well-grown  Gloxinia 
covering  the  top,  with  the  large,  healthy  leaves  hanging 
over  the  sides,  and  the  bottom  of  the  basket  covered  with 
the  variegated  Indian  Grass  (Panioum  variegatum)  is  a 
very  pleasant  feature,  and  in  the  summer  it  may  be  taken  to 
the  conservatory,  or  hung  up  in  the  hall,  or  in  the  window 
Of  a living-room  fora  time  without  injury.  TheSonerillas 
Hendersoni  and  margaritacea  are  very  choice  little  sub- 
jects for  the  plant-ease  in  the  stove,  and,  by  and-bye 
when  the  summer  comes,  they  may  be  moved  to  the  rooms 
for  short  periods.  They  will  come  in  well  for  dinner-table 
decoration,  with  such  things  as  Fittoniaa  and  other  deli- 
cate leaved  plants  for  a change,  when  the  usual  things  as 
the  Crotons,  Dracienas,  Ferns,  *o.,  begin  to  pall  upon 
ones  senses.  These  delicate-netted  and  veined-leaved 
plants  come  in  as  a welcome  change,  with  shallow  pans  of 
green  Selagmellas  as  foils.  What  everybody  with  any 
taste  in  such  matters  require  is  variety— a departure 
occasionally  from  the  usual  stereotyped  subjects.  The 
Coleuses  seem  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion.  They  were  so 
easy  to  grow,  and  increased  so  rapidly,  that  one  wearied 
of  them.  Cuttings  will  root  now  in  heat  with  certainty. 
The  plants  must  be  groiyn  in  the  full  light  to  get  well 
coloured  ; in  fact,  light  is  a necessary  condilion  to  the 
proper  colouring  of  fine-leaved  plants. 


wAitl  : but  common  salt,  sprinkled  over  the 

Dlan  of  weather,  IS  the  most  economical  next  to  the ' 
recommended  above,  ‘ 
beyond  the  labour,  which  is  trifling, 

on!Fe  fjl  “owing-michine  put  into  condition  at 

^ ^*^®  i”’®eent  mild  weather  continues,  it  will 
» required,  and  if  a green,  comfortable  lawn  is 
wished  for,  do  not  set  the  cutters  too  low.  Plaut  Ranun- 
culuses and  Anemones  at  once,  if  not  already  done.  Well- 
decayed  leaf-mould  or  hot-bed  manure  may  be  used  freely, 
and  well  mixed  with  the  soil.  A little  coarse  sand  may  be 
sprmkled  over  the  bulbs  with  advantage,  otherwise  a very 
sandy  compost  is  not  the  best  for  this  class  of  bulbs.  Pre- 
pare a bed  for  sowing  Anemones  of  the  coronaria  section. 
These  are  best  raised  from  seeds  sown  as  soon  in  March  as 
the  ground  is  m good  working  to  obtain  a good  display, 
.-ow  thinly,  and  let  them  flower  where  sown  To  separate 
the  seeds  mix  some  sand  with  them,  and  rub  them  gently 
between  the  hands.  Ivy  may  now  be  planted  to  cover 
banks  instead  of  turf.  Groups  of  dwarf  Lavender  are 
very  effective  in  front  of  shrubbery  borders 


GARDEN  WORK.* 

Conservatory, 

Hard-wooded  plants,  such  as  Heaths,  Azaleas,  Epacrises, 
«c.,  must  have  careful  attention  now,  especially  as  regards 
watering.  If  permitted  to  get  dry  the  health  oil  the  idants 
must  suffer.  On  the  other  hand,  over-watering  must  be 
yarded  against.  Ain  ays  give  the  pot  a tap  before  usi  ng 
the  water-pot.  A little  practice  will  enable  any  careful 
prson  to  avoid  mistakes.  Heaths  will  not  long  remain 
healthy  in  a stuffy,  over-heated  atmosphere.  The  winter- 
flowering Heaths  will  now  be  past  their  best,  and  should 
® Pfuoin?  to  put  them  into  shape, 

and  in  this  stage  a little  artificial  warmth  will  be  benefleial 
encourage  free  growth  for  a time. 
The  repotting  of  young  specimens  may  be  done  as  soon 
as  growth  commences.  Only  the  best  fibrous-peat  and 
clean,  sharp  silver  sand  should  be  used  for  Heaths  and 
nf*tv.TK®u’  *’®  rammed  down  by  the  sides 

f>otting-stick.  Do  not  bury  the  collar  of 
the  plant,  and  dram  the  pots,  which  must  be  clean,  with 
great  care.  If  the  plant  nas  been  carelessly  potted  it  will 
not  be  a success.  Soft-wooded  plants  may  be  treated 
almost  anyhow  without  absolutely  killing  them;  but 
plants  with  a woody  stem,  especially  the  fine-rooted 
Heaths,  must  have  careful  treatment.  The  early-flowering 
Azaleas,  as  soon  as  the  fl  iwers  fade,  should  be  helped  with 
a little  extra  warmth  to  get  the  growth  made  early,  and 
the  plants  must  be  syringed  freely  to  keep  them  free  from 
thrips  and  other  losects.  Fumigate  any  plants  infp»tpH 
: Tobacco,  or  dip  !hem  in'^soCe  Insecilclde 

of  n of  Tobacco  forms  a part.  Sponge 

leaves  of  Camellias,  Oranges,  &e.,  which  have  become 
coated  with  dust  through  the  winter’s  firing,  and  the  dust 
whichacoU  winter  nearly  always  generates.  Give  air 
freely  in  mild  weather  ; but  avoid  cold  currents.  Nearly 
all  plants  in  flow«  or  bud  will  be  benefited  by  weak  liquid- 
who  grows  fine  flowers  uses  stimu- 
f.*?®''  “PP'ication  offers  opportuni- 
ties to  the  experimentalist.  It  is  not  always  the  moat 
expensive  stimulants  that  produce  the  best  results.  At  anv 
pouuds  Sterling  a ton  is  too  much  to  pay 
for  manure  however  good  it  may  be.  I have  tried  a good 
many  varieties  of  artificial  manure,  and  am  ready  to  trv  a 
go<^  many  more  ; but  I have  never  met  with  any  wh^e 
intrinsic  value  as  tried  against  home-made  manures— such 
M can  be  obtained  from  well-fed  animals,  or  the  poultry- 
house,  or  even  the  kitchen  flue— was  an  equivalent  for  any- 
°f  hal’d  cash.  Now  that 
if  are  getting  thin  of  flowers,  those 

ftnet  blooming  may  be  out  up  for 

stock.  It  often  happens  that,  in  dividing  a plant,  some 
of  the  pieces  may  be  taken  off  with  roots  attached,  and  if 
these  are  potted  and  helped  on  in  heat,  they  soon  make 


* cefd  or  northern  districts  the  derations  referred 
« donl from  ten  dlysto 

**  with  equally  good 


Forcing-house. 

Relays  of  forced  flowers  will  for  some  time  yet  be 
required,  such  ss  Spirmas,  Lily  of  theValley,  Azalea  mollis 
Tea  Rotes.  Hydrangeas,  both  of  the  common  type  and 
also  pamculata  grandiflora.  Well-grown  plants  of  the  last 
named  species  are  beautiful  objects  when  in  blossom,  and 
the  fiowers  last  a considerable  time.  The  VVeigelas  are 
beautiful  subjects  for  moderate  forcing  ; so  al-o  ate  the 
Double-flowered  Thorns ; in  fact,  most  of  the  hardy-flower- 
ing shrubs  are  beautiful  when  brought  forward  under 
glass  in  winter.  They  must,  of  course,  have  some  special 
preparation  for  very  early  work ; but,  at  this  season,  well- 
grown  plants  tliat  were  lifted  from  the  borders  and  potted 
last  October,  will  open  every  blossom-bud.  A portion  of 
this  house  may  now  probably  be  spared  for  bringing  on 
young  stock,  or  for  striking  cuttings.  Handlights,  or 
small  wooden  boxes,  fitted  with  large  squares  of  glass,  are 
useful  for  striking  the  ordinary  kinds  of  winter  flowering 
stocks,  such  as  Begonias,  in,  a good  stock  of  which  should 
now  be  in  process  of  formation. 

Turf-plts  and  Frames. 

The  turf-pit  is  worthy  of  more  general  use.  Ev  turf 
pit  I mean  any  pit  with  earth  walla.  In  point  of  fact.it  is 
easier  to  build  up  b.-inks  of  rather  heavy  soil,  well  rammed 
together,  with  the  side  pared  down  with  a spade  to  a pro- 
per face,  than  it  is  to  build  a wall  with  turf,  and  it  is  not 
so  expensive  either.  Turf  pits  are  most  useful  for  keepin-- 
half  hardy  plants  in  in  winter,  as,  if  the  lights  are  well 
protected  with  litter,  the  froet  does  not  penetrate  as  it 
will  through  a brick  wall,  and  I find  turf-pits  much  dryer 
than  pits  enclosed  with  brick  walls.  Such  pits  will  soon 
be  very  useful  for  easing  the  plant-houses  of  young  stuff, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

"Window  Gardening. 

Sow  seeds  of  Mignonette  in  pots  in  the  sunny  window 
Give  Cinerarias  a little  stimulant  to  prolong  the  season  of 
flowering.  The  same  treatment  will  also  ha  good  for 
Cyclamens,  Genistas,  and  nearly  all  other  plants  in  blos- 
som.  Spirasa  japonica  will  now,  even  in  only  the  warmth 
of  the  room,  be  starting  into  growth.  These  must  have 
abundance  of  water  always ; in  fact,  it  will  be  better  to 
stand  the  pots  m pans  or  saucers,  and  always  keep  some 
water  rn  thein.  Arum  Lilies,  if  the  roots  are  healthy,  will 
take  a good  deal  of  nourishment  now,  especially  as  soon 
as  the  flowers  push  out.  Young  stock  may  be  obtained 
by  detaching  tne  offsets  from  the  base  of  the  plants  and 
potting  them  s'ngly  in  small  pots.  Foliage  plants  must 
be  frequently  sponged,  or  gently  rubbed  with  a soft  dry 
cloth.  All  plants  will  take  more  water  now.  Prune 
Fuchsias  into  shape,  and  as  soon  as  the  buds  are  fairlv 
started,  repot  tn  fresh  soil,  shaking  most  of  the  old  stuff 
from  the  roots. 

Outdoor  Garden. 

Walks  and  edgings  should  now  be  put  in  order.  Where 
there  is  a good  depth  of  gravel  a weedy  walk  may  be  put 
into  good  condition  by  digging  thegravel  over  with  a spade 
treading  It  down  immediately  after,  and  then  raking  it  ove^ 
and  rolling  it  down  as  firmly  as  possible.  Good  binding 
gravel  will  set  hard  and  be  all  the  better  for  the  turning^ 
But  wher®  the  gravel  is  shingly  and  rough,  breaking  it  up 
atthis  season  often  means  a rough,  uncomfortable  path  for 
some  time.  In  such  a case  I should  recommend  salt,  or 
use  some  of  the  weed-killers,  of  which  there  are  plenty 


Fruit  Garden. 

Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  on  walls  should  now 
be  pruned.  As  a rule,  the  branches  are  lelt  too  thick, 
and  to  this  cause  may  be  traced  the  unripe  wood,  and  the 
insects  which  always  crowd  weakly  growths.  I do  not 
know  how  it  may  be  in  other  districts,  but  I do  not  hear 
that  the  frost  has  done  any  injury  worth  speaking  about 
to^  the  young  wood  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  this 
neighbourhood.  This  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  warm,  dry 
autumn.  A well-pruned,  ’’properly-trained  Peach-tree 
rbould  have  its  bearing  wood  equally  distributed  all  over 
the  tree.  If  the  bottom  branches  get  weakly  cut  one  or 
two  off  each  side,  and  in  training  drop  the  next  ones  down, 
and  open  out  the  centre  to  fill  up.  The  young  bearing’ 
shoots  should  not  be  trained  closer  together  than  4 inches, 

5 inches,  or  even  C inches  in  the  case  of  \igorous  trees  will' 
be  better.  See  that  the  nets,  or  whatever  protection  is 
used  for  the  blossoms,  are  ready  for  use  when  required, 
though  it  is  probable  the  flowering  of  the  trees  will  this’ 
year  be  later  than  usual.  Any  trees  that  were  much 
subject  to  insect  attacks  last  year  should  be  dressed  with 
Qishurst  compound  or  some  other  insecticide  of  sufficient 
strength  to  kill  the  eggs  of  green-fly,  which  are  hidden 
away  in  the  crevices  of  the  bark,  or  in  the  axils  of  the  buds. 
American  blight  on  Apple-trees  in  some  gardens  gives 
much  trouble.  Stamping  out  is  a good  remedy  where  the 
trees  are  old  ; but  this  can  rarely  be  carried  out.  Old 
exhausted  trees  scarcely  ever  p.ay  for  the  trouble  of 
cleansing,  and  the  fruit  of  such  old  specimens  is  seldom 
of  much  use.  and  the  best  thing  to  do  with  old  trees 
infested  with  such  insects  is  to  grub  them  up,  and  it  they 
happen  to  be  espaliers,  Ihe  soil  should  be  carted  away 
and  fresh  brought  before  young  trees  are  planted.  Many 
remedies  are  recommended  for  American  blight ; but  soft- 
soap  and  paraffin  oil,  made  up  into  a thick  lather,  and 
applied  with  a brush,  are  the  moat  economical.  Old 
Apple-trees  will  take  a strong  dose  : 6 oz.  of  soap  and  a 
gill  of  paraffin,  well  blended  together  first,  and  then  well 
stirred  in  a gallon  of  hot  water.  Apply  it  as  w arm  as  the 
hand  can  bear. 

■Vegetable  Garden. 

Get  the  ground  ready  for  Onions  and  Parsnips,  and  sew 
as  early  in  March  as  the  soil  works  Ireely.  After  the 
severe  winter,  those  who  have  had  their  land  exposed  lo 
the  weather  will  have  a splendid  tilth  for  seed  sowing. 
Potatoes,  Peas,  Beans,  Radishes,  Lettuces,  and  Carrots 
may  be  sown  in  quantity  now  to  succeed  those  crops 
comirg  on  under  glass.  Turnips  of  the  early  Slrapleaf 
Stone  may  be  sown  on  a slight  hot-bed  for  early  pulling. 
They  will  do  very  well  in  a frame  that  has  already  produced 
a crop,  say,  of  Asparagus.  Rhubarb  will  come  on  now  in 
the  open  ground  with  a slight  protection  of  litter.  The 
roots  that  have  been  forced  in  the  Mushroom-house,  when 
taken  out,  should  be  packed  close  together  and  sheltered 
with  long  litter  till  they  are  hardened  a bit,  and  next 
month  they  can  be  divided  and  planted  out  for  a couple  of 
years  or  so  to  get  strong  enough  for  forcing  again.  When 
the  roots  of  any  plants  are  taken  up  to  force,  provision  , 
must  be  made  for  raising  a stock  by  annual  planting.  ’ 
This  refers  not  only  to  Rhubarb,  but  also  to  Seakale  and 
Asparagus.  Where  large  quantities  of  forced  produce  are 
required,  forcing  in  a shed  or  building  is  the  most  econo- 
mical. Make  new  plantations  of  Horse-radish.  Prick  off 
the  earliest  forced  Celery.  A few  plants  of  the  Sandring- 
ham White  should  be  potted  off  in  small  pots  singly,  and 
grown  on  in  gentle  heat  for  the  earliest  crop.  These,  it 
planted  out  by-and-bye  on  a gentle  hot-bed,  may  be 
brought  on  early  lor  flavouring  purposes.  As  a rule, 
forced  Celery  is  not  much  sought  after,  except  in  the 
kitchen.  In  many  places,  both  Lettuces  and  Cabbages  in 
the  open  ground  have  suffered  a good  deal ; but  where 
there  are  glass  structures  such  losses  can  soon  be  made 
good  by  sowing  seeds  thinly  in  pans  or  boxes.  A few  hun- 
dreds of  plants  will  go  a long  way  in  a private  garden. 
Sow  Tomatoes  thinly  for  planting  under  glass  or  fruiting 
in  pots.  Plants  for  the  open  air,  unless  there  is  plenty  of 
room  to  grow  them  when  shifted  on,  need  not  be  sown 
before  the  first  or  second  week  in  March.  Mushroom-beds 
may  be  made  up  in  the  open  air  now,  Beds  in  heated 
buildings  showing  signs  of  exhaustion  may  often  be  resus- 
citated by  a good  soaking  of  liquid-manure  at  a ttmpera- 
ture  of  05  degs.  or  so.  E.  Hoboat. 


"Work  In  the  To'wn  Garden. 

A goed  collection  of  hardy  Ferns  in  pots  will  be  found 
exceedingly  useful,  for  if  brought  into  a stove  or 
forcing-house  now  they  will  soon  break  into  luxuriant 
growth,  and  form  very  beautiful  objects ; even  in  a rather 
warm  greenhouse  they  may  be  had  in  full  growth  con- 
siderably before  those  in  the  open,  and  where  the  air  is 
very  smoky,  the  foliage  will  be  much  more  cleau  and  , 
healthy-looking  also.  Such  things  as  these,  cheap  and 
simple  though  they  are,  may  be  managed  well  where 
choicer  subjects  would  hardly  exist ; and  after  all  few  ’ 
things  are  more  truly  beautiful  than  even  our  common 
native  Ferns  when  in  good  condition.  In  the  first  green- 
house 1 ever  possessed  I had  a banging-basket,  made  out 
of  half  an  old  butter-tub,  in  which  the  centre  plant  was  a 
handsome  Lady  Fern  (Athyrium  Filix-feemina),  and  though 
I was  situated  almost  in  the  heart  of  London,  I have  seldom 
seen  so  really  graceful  and  beautiful  a basket-plant  as  that 
when  in  full  growth.  Already  Snowdrops  in  the  open  ground 
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are  peeping  up,  and  will  soon  be  raising  their  delicate, 
drooping  heads  above  the  leaves.  Pretty  as  these  are  any- 
where, I always  think  they  look  best  growing  among  the 
Grass,  and  as  both  Grass  and  Snowdrops  flourish  in  a 
smoky  atmosphere  anyone  may  enjoy  this  charming  com- 
bination. Snowdrops  succeed  well  in  pots,  too,  and  may 
be  grown  in  this  way  if  in  no  other  ; the  only  thing  they 
cannot  stand  is  heat,  so  they  must  be  brought  on  quietly  in 
a cool-house,  frame,  or  window,  near  the  glass.  Crocuses, 
and,  indeed,  almost  all  bulbous  plants,  do  well  in  towns 
with  a little  care.  Chrysanthemum  cuttings  must  be 
potted  off  singly  as  soon  as  rooted,  particularly  if  intended 
to  form  large  specimen  plants,  or  to  produce  cut-blossoms 
lor  show  purposes,  and  those  struck  singly  in  small  pots 
should  have  a moderate  shift  before  they  become  very 
much  root-bound,  or  run  up  too  far.  Keep  them  cool  and 
airy,  and  as  near  the  light  as  possible,  so  as  to  ensure  nice 
stocky,  short-jointed  plants.  Finish  propagating  these  as 
soon  as  possible  now  ; even  the  Pompones  and  decorative 
kinds  for  small  pots  ought  to  be  struck  very  shortly  now. 
Seeds  of  sub  tropical  plants— Cannas,  Ricinus,  Wigandias, 
and  others— ought  to  be  sown  without  delay.  With  rich  soil 
and  plenty  of  moisture,  these  wilt  grow  anywhere  in  the 
south,  the  summer  being  warm,  and  do  not  mind  a little 
smoke  at  all  ; soak  the  seeds  of  Cannas  in  warm  water  for 
twelve  hours  before  sowing,  and  sow  these  as  well  as  the 
others  in  a good  hot-bed.  Plump  pips  of  Oranges  and 
Lemons  sown  now  in  a little  warmth  will  soon  make  nice 
little  plants,  that  ate  excellent  for  cultivation  in  sitting- 
rooms,  etc.  B.  C.  R. 


THE  COMING  WEEK’S  WORK. 

Extracts  from  a garden  diary  from  February 
28fA  to  March  7th. 

Have  been  busy  putting  in  cuttings  of  many  things,  both 
indoors  and  cutside.  Bedding-plants  of  all  kinds  strike 
freely  now  in  the  hot-bed.  Pelargoniums  excepted.  These 
do  better  in  a dryer  atmosphere.  I And  them  do  well  on 
a shelf  over  the  hot-water  pipes  in  a vinery,  keeping  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  placed  just  moist.  I think  all  cut- 
tings should  either  be  potted  off  or  pricked  out  in  boxes 
as  soon  as  they  are  rooted.  The  plants  do  so  much  better 
when  potted  off  before  the  roots  get  matted  together. 
Divided  a number  of  old  roots  of  the  blue  Gentian  to  in- 
crease stock.  Prepared  a number  of  beds  for  sowing  hardy 
perennials.  Many  things  do  better  raised  from  seeds  than 
by  division  ; the  seedlings  are  more  vigorous.  Shall  sow 
the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  according  as 
soil  and  weather  suit.  Built  a turf-pit  for  growing 
Cinerarias  and  Primulas  in  summer,  and  it  will  be 
very  useful  to  keep  Calceolarias,  Carnations,  and  other 
things  needing  a little  protection  in  winter  and  spring. 

1 find  things  not  perfectly  hardy  have  wintered  better 
in  a low  turf-pit  than  in  an  unheaced  house.  The 
low  turf-pit  was  buried  up  with  snow,  and  the  glass-house 
offered  a larger  surface  to  the  cold  atmosphere,  and  plants 
having  no  shelter  beyond  the  thin  glass  were  really  worse 
off  than  they  would  have  been  entirely  outside,  with 
8 inches  or  9 inches  of  snow  over  them.  Forked  over  her- 
baceous borders.  The  bulbs,  for  the  most  part,  are  on  the 
move,  and  if  the  forking  is  delayed  much  longer,  it  lets 
the  dry  air  in  too  much,  and  it  is  necessary  to  retain  the 
moisture  in  the  land  in  the  eastern  counties  as  much  as 
possible.  After  this  the  hoe  will  do  all  the  surface  stirring 
needed  on  these  borders.  Sowed  more  Sweet  Peas.  Pricked 
eff  autumn-sown  annuals  in  patches  about  the  borders 
where  vacancies  require  filling  up.  There  is  no  question 
about  autumn-sown  annuals  giving  the  finest  show  of  blos- 
som. Put  in  cuttings  of  Musk.  These  soon  root  in  heat. 
Sowed  a packet  of  seeds  of  Aralia  Sleboldi.  They  will 
Boon  vegetate,  and  by  growing  them  on  in  heat  they  will 
make  nice  plants  in  5-inch  pots  by  the  autumn.  Pruned 
and  trained  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  south  wall.  The 
buds  are  now  getting  prominent ; but  there  are  none  ex- 
panded yet.  1 am  old  enough  to  remember  the  time  when 
fined  walls  for  Peaches  were  the  usual  thing  in  good 
gardens,  and  I cannot  help  thinking  it  was  a mistake  to 
discontinue  building  them.  Even  if  no  fires  are  used,  the 
hollow  walls  are  dryer  than  solid  ones,  and  dry  walls  are 
w armer  than  those  which  are  damp.  There  would  be  a con. 
siderable  saving  of  bricks  in  reverting  to  the  building  of 
flued  walls  for  the  choicer  fruits ; or,  for  that  matter,  hollow 
walls  would  be  better  for  all  fruits  for  the  reason  f have 
given,  of  their  greater  warmth  through  being  dryer.  Dis- 
budded and  tied  down  Vines  in  the  second  house.  Top- 
dressed  pot-Vines  where  the  Grapes  are  just  thinned  with 
rich  turfy-loam  and  manure.  I like  this  better  than 
saturating  the  soil  so  much  with  liquid-manure.  Of 
course,  liquid  stimulants  must  be  used  to  a certain  extent, 
but  it  is  a very  great  advantage  if  the  roots  can  be  enticed 
out  into  fresh  soil.  Stopped  a few  gross  shoots  on  some 
young  and  rather  vigorous  Peach-trees.  This  is  better 
than  their  removal ; at  least,  at  present.  Raked  down  the 
Asparagus-beds,  and  placed  all  spare  portable  glazed 
boxes  on  one  bed  to  encourage  the  growth  to  rise.  Cover- 
ings in  this  way  will  bring  on  the  grass  a fortnight  earlier 
than  if  all  was  left  to  Nature.  It  prolongs  the  season  for 
the  open-air  grass,  and  is  not  much  trouble.  I should  like 
to  have  a set  of  portable  frames  on  purpose  to  cover 
another  bed  or  two.  By-and-bye,  when  the  rush  comes, 
there  will  be  more  Asparagus  than  can  be  consumed.  Put 
another  lot  of  Rhubarb  and  Seakale  roots  into  the 
Mushroom-house ; also  Chicory  and  Dandelion-roots  for 
salading. 

Some  beautiful  plants.  — Choisya 
temata  grows  here  (within  two  miles  of  Edin 
burgh)  perfectly  well,  and  flowers  every 
summer.  It  is  planted  against  the  wall  of  the 
house,  and  has  no  protection  at  any  time. 
After  the  late  severe  winter  it  still  looks  equally 
happy  with  its  neighbours— Eucalyptus  globulus. 
Acacia  decurrens  or  affinis,  and  Stauntonia  lati- 
folia — which  have  all  had  partial  coverings 
on  frosty  nights.  Luculia  gratissima,  6 feet 
high,  and  as  many  wide,  has  been  a mass  of 
flowers  since  before  Christmas,  and  is  still  a 
beautiful  sight  in  a cool  greenhouse  ; it  never 
succeeds  in  a pot. — Gertrude  Hope. 


HOUSE  & WINDOW  GARDENING. 

3270.— A plague  of  house-flies.- The 
best  contrivance  for  destroying  these  pests  in 
quantities  is  the  German  glass  fly-catcher,  a 
domed  glass  receptacle  upon  feet,  the  lower  part 
of  which  is  turned  upwards  inside,  so  as  to 
hold  a mixture  of  beer  and  brown  sugar.  The 
top  is  formed  like  the  short  neck  of  a bottle,  and 
is  closed  by  a loose  glass  stopper.  This  very 
ingenious  contrivance  catches  flies,  wasps, 
moths,  and  other  vermin  in  thousands,  and  has 
to  be  cleaned  out  and  the  liquid  renewed  about 
every  three  days  in  warm  weather.  I believe 
the  price  is  about  2s. — A.  G.  Butler. 

A PRETTY  WINDOW  PLANT. 
Ligurian  Hairbell  (Campanula  isophylla). 
This,  the  subject  of  our  illustration,  like  all  the 
Campanulas,  is  of  easy  culture,  and,  potted  in 
sandy  loam,  with  ordinary  care  it  will  thrive  to 
perfection  in  a sunny  window.  It  is  a very  orna- 
mental and  profusely  flowered  Italian  species. 
The  leaves  are  roundish,  or  heart-shaped,  and 
the  flowers  a pale  but  very  bright  blue,  with  a 
whitish  centre.  In  addition  to  its  great  value 
as  a window  plant,  to  which  we  wish  particu- 
larly now  to  draw  attention,  it  is  remarkably 
well  adapted  for  a somewhat  sunny  position,  in 
loamy  soil,  in  the  rock-garden,  placed  in  rather 
dry,  well-drained  fissures ; and  it  will  then 


Ligurian  Ilaitbell  in  a pot.  Engraved  from  a photograph. 


generally  repay  the  cultivator  with  a brilliant 
display  of  bloom.  It  is  one  of  the  many  kinds 
of  Campanula  that  might,  with  much  advantage, 
be  naturalised  in  rocky  spots,  chalk-pits,  seamy 
walls  of  old  quarries,  and  other  similar  places. 


3246.— Plants  for  a balcony.— As  the 
aspect  is  a shady  one.  Ferns,  with  a few  ever- 
greens and  other  small  shrubs,  would  be  most 
suitable.  In  summer  Fuchsias  would  do  well, 
also  Lilies  in  pots  or  boxes.  Pansies,  and  Cal- 
ceolarias, &c.  ; in  the  autumn  Michaelmas 
Daisies  would  succeed,  and  in  spring  Primroses, 
Polyanthuses,  Oxlips,  and  Snowdrops.  The 
Creeping  Jenny  is  a pretty  thing  for  boxes, 
rustic  baskets,  and  so  forth,  and  succeeds  well 
in  the  shade. — B.  C.  R. 

3265.— Bulbs  not  rooting.— Placing  the 
newly-potted  bulbs  in  a dark  lumber-room  was 
not  by  any  means  the  best  place  for  them.  The 
pots  in  which  the  bulbs  are  planted  should  be 
plunged  well  over  the  rims  in  Cocoa-nut-fibre 
out-of-doors.  This  would  have  been  a better 
way  of  promoting  root-growth ; but  from 
October  15th  to  Nov.  19th  was  not  a long 
period.  If  the  bulbs  were  required  for  early 
forcing  they  should  have  been  planted  a month 
earlier.  Those  potted  about  the  middle  of 
October  should  not  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
plunging  material  until  Christmas.  The  Roman 
Hyacinths  are  much  earlier  than  the  ordinary 
Hyacinths,  and  would  be  certain  to  root  earlier. 
— J.  D.  E. 


OUTDOOR  PLANTP. 


PLANTING  AN  HERBACEOUS  BORDER. 

3185. — Judging  from  the  unsatisfactory  state, 
and  the  general  muddled  arrangement  of  most  of 
the  herbaceous  borders,  I see  that  some  instruc- 
tion concerning  their  arrangement  and  planting 
may  be  of  assistance,  as  it  is  assuredly  needed 
by  others  besides  the  querist  who  specially 
asks  for  information  upon  the  point.  In  plant- 
ing a new  border,  such  as  the  one  in  question, 
the  planter  has  ample  scope  for  the  creation  of 
something  good.  Certainly  the  plants  should 
not  be  in  rows  nor  clumps,  dotted  at  regulation 
distances  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  border.  It  is  this  indiscriminate  dotting  of 
plants,  without  any  apparent  attempt  at  artistic 
arrangement,  that  deprives  mixed  borders  of 
much  of  the  beauty  and  interest  they  might 
otherwise  possess.  No  mixed  border  ever  yet 
made  can  contain  a tithe  of  the  rich  and  varied 
forms  of  hardy  plant  life,  although  some  seem  to 
think  otherwise.  So  everything  that  is  hardy 
must  find  a place ; and  good,  bad,  and  indififerent 
are  associated  in  botanical  specimen  style,  but 
in  a way  absolutely  fatal  to  good  results.  Or, 
again,  if  room  can  be  found  for  more  than  one  or 
two  tufts  of  favourite  plants,  we  see  them  scat- 
tered at  intervals  all  along  the  border.  This 
produces  a poor  and  spotty  effect.  A better  way 
of  making  the  most  of  favourite 
plants  will  be  found  in  the  re- 
marks which  follow.  So  much  for 
the  dotting  or 

Single  clump  method  of  ar- 
rangement. The  proposal  to  plant 
in  lines  must  hardly  be  seriously 
treated.  That  may  be  the  most 
convenient  method  of  planting 
Potatoes  and  Cabbages,  but  who 
would  ever  think  of  taking  our 
noblest,  best,  and  most  beautiful 
hardy  plants,  and  drilling  them 
into  the  awfully  monotonous 
ribbon-border  style  of  gardening  ? 
The  true  and  proper  way  to 
arrange  these  noble,  hardy  plants, 
is  by  informal  grouping.  It  is  the 
most  natural,  and,  certainly,  the 
most  beautiful.  Among  all  the 
lovely  wild  flowers  which  greet 
and  gladden  us  by  the  roadside, 
or  in  field  or  wood,  there  is  the 
same  informality  in  their  methods 
of  arrangement,  there  are  no  lines, 
or  squares,  or  fantastic  figures 
such  as  are  produced  in  gardens 
planted  under  misconceptions  as 
to  how  plants  should  be  arranged. 
We  see  that  the  wild  flowers,  free 
and  unaided,  dispose  themselves 
in  natural  groups  and  colonies, 
and  here  we  get  the  true  idea  and  one  worth 
copying,  and  may  thus  obtain  beauty  without 
formality.  Whether  on  a large  or  small  scale, 
this 

Natural  method  of  grouping  can  be  applied 
with  perfect  success.  All  that  is  needed  being 
to  vary  the  size  of  the  groups  in  accordance 
with  the  amount  of  space  to  be  planted.  Even 
if  a group  consist  only  of  three  plants,  its  efiect 
will  be  much  greater  than  if  the  same  three 
plants  were  planted  three  yards  apart,  and  other 
things  between  them.  Because  Delphinium 
Belladonna,  or  the  white  Japan  Anemone  are 
such  beautiful  things,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  tufts  of  them  should  be  repeated  at  every 
few  yards.  One  group  of  a suitable  size  and  then 
no  more,  and  so  on  throughout  the  border  with 
slight  variations  and  modifications — this  method 
of  arrangement  will  result  in  something  that 
commands  notice  and  admiration.  All  the 
variety  worth  having,  as  found  in  old  style 
mixed  borders,  and  more,  may  be  had  in  a border 
where  the  plants  are  grouped,  and  with  much 
additional  beauty  resulting  alike  from  the  infor- 
mality and  the  massed  effect  of  plants  that  were 
hitherto  scattered  without  relation  one  to  the 
other.  In  a border  70  feet  long  and  10  feet 
broad,  the  grouping  of  plants  can  be  effectually 
carried  out,  and  striking  combinations  and 
associations  made.  Every  yard  or  so  of  the 
border  should  have  its  special  feature  in  some 
marked  individuality  of  its  own.  At  the  back 
of  such  a border  as  the  one  in  question,  the  tall 
Phloxes  and  Delphiniums  would  find  a place. 
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There  i3  uo  need  to  alternate  these.  Each 
kind,  if  several  are  grown,  can  he  grouped  dis- 
tinctly or  in  association,  at  the  will  of  the 
planter,  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  several 
plants  of  one  good  variety  make  a better  group 
than  several  plants  in  different  varieties  varying, 
perhaps,  in  height,  vigour,  and  freedom  of 
bloom,  or  with  harshly  contrasting  colour.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  a noble  family 
of  plants,  like  the  Day-Lilies  (Hemerocallis), 
these  can  be  charmingly  associated,  each  kind 
making  its  own  little  colony,  and  the  whole 
family  combined  in  a large  group,  which  will  give 
to  the  part  of  the  border  it  occupies  the  type 
of  boldness  and  distinctiveness  which  is  desired. 
And  so  even  with  the  very  front  of  the  border. 
There  is  no  need  to  give  up  the  whole  of  it  to  a 
line  of  Gentian  or  Aubrietia,  beautiful  as  each  is 
in  itself.  They  may  form  their  own  little  groups, 
and  still  plenty  of  good  things  will  be  forth- 
coming to  follow  on  after  them.  Not  the  least 
of  the  advantages  arising  from  this  simple  group- 
ing of  each  subject  is  the  fact  that  if  any  par- 
ticular plant  needed  some  small,  yet  important, 
detail  of  cultivation,  how  much  easier  it  is 
carried  out  when  all  the  plants  are  combined  in 
a group.  Nor  need  the  group  be  absolutely  con- 
fined to  one  plant,  as  hinted  above. 

Pretty  associations  can  be  made.  I plant 
my  Torch  Lilies  (Tritomas)  thinly,  and  among 
themput  in  bulbsof  Hyacinthuscandicans.  Those 
who  know  the  two  plants  can  imagine  what  a 
striking  effect  is  produced  by  the  orange  and 
bright  red  Torch  Lilies  flowering  at  the  same 
time,  and  contrasted  with  the  tall  spikes  of 
waxy  white  bells  of  the  Hyacinths.  Many  other 
such  charming  associations  could  be  created. 
They  would  readily  suggest  themselves  to  the 
cultivator  who  knows  his  planes,  their  habits, 
requirements,  and  times  of  flowering.  It  is 
desirable,  too,  that  such  should  be  the  case,  for 
it  is  not  wise  to  repeat  an  association  always 
because  it  has  been  seen  elsewhere.  If  many 
were  to  do  this,  we  should  have  too  much  simi- 
larity in  gardens,  such  as  there  is  in  those  where 
the  orthodox  bedding  plants  still  hold  undis- 
puted sway.  Association  may  be  made  with  a 
view  to  successional  blooming.  Spring  bulbous 
plants  might  be  among  hardy  plants  that  will 
not  be  growing  till  the  bulbs  have  done  flower- 
ing, and  then  they  will  hide  the  dying  foliage, 
and  thus  two  types  of  beauty  of  a most  diverse 
character  will  be  obtained  in  one  season,  and 
from  the  same  space.  I anticipate  one  objection 
by  imagining  that  some  of  my  readers  will  be 
saying  that  the  border  will  be  filled  so  full,  how 
is  it  to  be  dug,  and  at  what  season,  when,  if 
filled  with  bulbs  and  hardy  plants,  there  will 
always  be  something  in  active  growth  and  in 
danger  of  destruction  if  disturbed  ? The  state- 
ment that  the 

Border  shoui.d  not  ee  duo  will  come  as  a 
surprise  to  many  who  will  regard  it  as  rank 
heresy,  seen  in  the  light  of  what  they  have 
regarded  as  an  indispensable  practice.  Before 
a border  can  be  planted,  as  above  described  it 
must  be  thoroughly  prepared  by  deep  digging  to 
a depth  of  about  2 feet,  with  the  addition  of 
fresh  soil  or  manure,  if  the  natural  soil  is  shallow 
or  poor.  Hardy  plants  are  worth  all  this 
preparation,  and  it  is  not  half  as  much  as  we 
make  for  a Vine  or  Peach-tree.  A border  so 
prepared  may  be  planted,  as  above  advised,  and 
for  years  after  the  slightest  pointing  up  of  the 
surface  with  the  fork,  and  the  addition  of  fresh 
food  by  the  means  of  top-dressing,  will  be  all 
that  is  required.  After  several  years  there  comes 
a time  when  a change  is  desired,  either  for  the 
plants’  sake,  or  to  create  fresh  associations  and 
combinations.  That  is  the  time  to  dig.  Take 
up  the  plants  in  their  resting  season,  re-dig  and 
renovate  the  border,  replant  with  the  same,  or 
other  plants,  as  desired,  and  so  the  border  can 
be  renovated  piecemeal,  and  from  season  to 
season  at  convenience.  I hope  the  above  may, 
in  a measure,  assist  tlie  subscriber  who  asked 
the  query,  and  also  that  he  may  be  induced  to 
step  out  of  the  beaten  track  in  the  formation  of 
his  mixed  border.  Some  of  the  old  mixed 
borders  were  veritable  plant  muddles,  all  of 
them  were  annually  dug,  and  no  one  can 
estimate  the  thousands  of  hardy  plants  that 
have  perished  in  consequence  of  this  annual 
loosening  up  of  the  soil,  letting  in  winter  frosts 
and  piercing  drying  winds.  After  a season  the 
surface  may  get  hard  in  some  soils  more  so  than 
others  ; but,  in  any  case,  this  hardness  does  not 
extend  to  a great  depth,  and,is  to  be  remedied 


without  risking  the  lives  or  wrecking  tlie  con- 
stitutions of  the  plants.^  Planting  a border  under 
the  dot-a-plant-here-there-and-everywhere  sys- 
tem is  a very  mechanical  operation,  and  the 
result  never  really  good.  To  plant  a border  as 
here  advised  demands  thought  and  care,  and  yet 
the  matter  is  simple  enough  when  once  the  mind 
is  made  up  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  lines, 
squares,  &c. , each  well  enough  in  its  place,  but 
quite  inapplicable  and  useless,  if  we  would  have, 
and  enjoy,  in  our  gardens  some  of  the  free,  un- 
trammelled, and  informal  beauty  we  tee  in  things 
natural.  A.  II. 


Hardiness  of  Pentstemons  and 
Carnations.— I believe  “ B.  C.  R.”  will  have 
the  laugh  against  me  this  spring,  as  the  Peutste- 
mons,  after  the  exceptionally  severe  winter 
which  we  have  experienced,  look  unusually  bad ; 
but  so  far  they  are  not  all  killed,  and  I shall 
wait  until  I am  quite  sure  that  no  life  remains 
in  the  roots  before  I pull  them  up  and  throw 
them  into  my  rubbish-pit.  As  regards  Carna- 
tions, a few — but  very  few — of  the  yellows  and 
bizarres  have  been  killed  ; but  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  young  tops  softened  and  curled 
over,  I believe  the  thaws,  succeeded  by  frost 
and  snow,  injured  them  more  than  the  steady 
frost  before  the  thaws.  They  seemed  to  be 
rotted  off.  The  majority  have  escaped  and  look 
well,  and  all  last  year’s  plants  are  uninjured. 
Fortunately  I can  easily  fill  up  my  blanks  from 
my  reserve  of  rooted  cuttings  both  in  and  out- 
of-doors,  even  amongst  those  planted  in  boxes 
and  left  out  during  the  whole  of  the  frost. 
Some  which  appeared  not  to  have  rooted  are 
now  shooting  up,  so  that  I think  the  wonderful 
hardiness  of  these  plants  may  be  considered  as 
fairly  well  established.  As  it  may  be  considered 
culpable  neglect  on  my  part  to  have  left  these 
boxes  containing  cuttings  exposed  to  all  the 
changes  of  a severe  winter,  I must  explain  that 
I had  already  planted  out  all  that  had  shown 
evidence  of  having  rooted  at  the  commencement 
of  the  winter,  and  I left  the  others  where  they 
were,  not  even  sinking  the  boxes  in  the  earth, 
or  affording  them  any  protection,  and  neverthe- 
less some  of  them  have  rooted. — A.  G.  Butler. 

3253.— Mowing  Grass  slopes.— I mow 
all  my  slopes  with  a 10-inch  Green’s  machine  ; 
and  if  the  slopes  are  not  too  steep  this  machine 
makes  good  work.  The  larger  sizes  are  not  so 
easy  to  manage.  I think  all  machines,  unless 
held  true  and  steady,  will  be  open  to  the  same 
fault  of  catching  the  turf,  especially  if  set  to  cut 
very  low.  In  mowing  slopes  in  summer  I gener- 
ally take  off  the  Grass-box,  and  leave  the  cut 
Grass  on  for  a mulch,  if  not  too  thick. — E.  H. 

3245.— Plants  for  a shady  dell.— A 
good  deal  may  be  done  with  Ivies  and  Peri- 
winkles. Patches  several  feet  across  of  the 
dwarf  St.  John’s- wort  (Hypericum  calycinum) 
will  be  effective,  and  groups  of  Rhododendrons 
and  other  shrubs  will  grow  in  the  open  spots 
where  the  sunbeams  fall  through.  Patches  of 
Wood  Anemones,  Bluebells,  and  Winter 
Aconites,  are  nice,  and  follow  each  other  in  suc- 
cession. Then  there  are  Primroses  and  Lily  of 
the  Valley.  Anchusa  italica  does  well  in  the 
shade,  and  the  Woodruffe  is  also  very  effective 
in  broad  masses. — E.  H. 

3240.— A weedy  lawn.— Something  de- 
pends upon  the  condition  of  the  land.  Dande- 
lion-roots will  work  up  through  even  good 
turf,  and  the  seeds  of  Plantain  will  prob- 
ably— at  least,  some  of  them— grow,  and  give 
trouble  in  the  future  unless  the  land  could 
be  thoroughly  cleaned.  I have  known  cases 
where  good  turf  had  been  laid  down  and 
became  very  weedy  afterwards,  and  I oould 
account  for  it  in  no  other  way  than  that  the 
roots  and  seeds  found  their  way  through. 
I should  be  disposed  to  keep  the  present  turf 
and  get  a boy  or  two  to  weed  it,  and  then  apply 
a rich  top-dressing,  and  sow  a good  selection  of 
clean  Grass-seeds  towards  the  end  of  next 
month. — E.  H. 

If  the  weeds  are  only  annual  weeds, 

such  as  Groundsel  and  duckweed,  new-laid  turf 
will  destroy  them  ; but  if  there  are  Thistles, 
Dandelions,  Couch-grass,  or  Buttercups,  they 
must  all  be  removed  before  the  turf  is  laid. 
Laying  down  turf  is  in  everyway  better  than  sow- 
ing Grass-seeds,  save  for  expense.  If  you  decide 
to  sow  seeds,  you  must  thoroughly  clean  the 
ground  of  all  the  perennial  weeds,  or  they  will 
be  a source  of  much  trouble  to  you  after.  Pre- 


pare the  ground  at  once,  and  sow  the  seed  the 
first  or  second  week  in  April.— J.  C.  C. 

3260.— Preeeia-seeds  and  Tuberoses. 

— Disappointment  will  certainly  result  if  you 
sow  the  seeds  of  Freesias  in  the  open  air  near 
London  if  you  expect  them  to  live  through  the 
winter.  They  will  not  even  live  out-of-doors  in 
the  west  of  England.  You  had  better  sow  the  I 
seeds  in  pots  and  bring  on  the  young  plants  in  I 
the  window.  L cannot  give  you  any  more  I 
encouragement  with  regard  to  the  Tuberoses  if 
j'ou  plant  them  in  the  open.  You  may,  how- 
ever try  putting  the  bulbs  in  pots  now  and 
planting  them  out  about  the  middle  of  June. 
That  is  your  only  chance  of  getting  them  to 
flower,  but  I would  not  give  you  much  for  that. 

— J.  C.  C. 

3256.— Auriculas  from  seeds.  — The 

way  to  obtain  a good  stock  of  Auriculas  is  by 
sowing  seeds  of  a good  strain.  If  they  are  what 
are  termed  show  Auriculas,  it  is  best  to  grow 
them  in  pots  ; but  they  do  not  need  more  than 
the  shelter  of  cold  frames.  The  young  plants 
will  grow  freely  now,  and  should  be  planted  in 
larger  pots,  using  a compost  of  good  fibrous  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  decayed  manure.  If  the  plants 
are  yet  very  tiny  seedlings,  it  will  be  best  to 
plant  a number  in  one  pot,  planting  them  singly 
into  small  pots  when  the  plants  are  large 
enough.  If  the  seeds  were  sown  last  spring,  the 
plants,  under  good  cultivation,  should  be  large 
enough  to  flower  in  April  next.  I think  it  is 
better  to  sow  the  seeds  as  soon  as  they  ripen, 
which  is  usually  in  July.  Some  plants  will 
appear  soon  after  sowing,  others  not  until  the 
spring ; but  nearly  all  ought  to  flower  the  fol- 
lowing season. — J.  D.  E. 

3203.— Growing  Lilium  auratum  in 
a small  tub. — It  would  be  much  better  to 
plant  the  bulbs  in  the  tub,  as  Liliums  do  not 
like  any  disturbance  after  they  are  planted.  All 
they  want  is  good  drainage,  light  rich  soil,  with 
a little  sand.  Stand  the  tub  in  a cold  green- 
house or  a good  window.  No  heat  is  required. 
These  (if  sound  bulbs)  will  flower  the  middle  of 
August,  and  they  must  be  well  watered  in  hot 
weather.  They  may  be  put  out-of-doors  about  ' 
the  end  of  May. — A Welsh  Gardener. 

3173.— Planting  vases.— For  the  centre, 
anything  of  bushy  growth  and  bright  decided  ' 
colours  may  be  chosen,  according  to  taste.  A ■ 
good  scarlet  or  crimson-flowered  Zonal  Pelar- 
gonium, such  as  F.  V.  Raspail  or  H.  Jacoby, 
&c. , is  often  employed  ; white  or  yellow  Mar- 
guerites look  well,  and  Tuberous  Begonias  are 
very  suitable.  For  the  edges  something  of  a 
trailing  habit  is  necessary  ; nothing  can  be 
better  than  some  of  the  fine  double-flowered  , 
Ivy-leaf  Pelargoniums  and  Tropieolum  Fireball, 
single  Petunias,  Fuchsias  of  drooping  habit,  and  ■ 
Lobelias  of  the  gracilis  type  are  very  suitable. — '' 
B.  C.  R. 

3251.  — Treatment  of  a Passion- 
flower.— If  the  growth  is  not  injured  by  frost 
you  are  fortunate.  In  many  cases  the  plants  are 
seriously  injured  by  the  late  severe  cold.  Your 
best  plan  to  follow  now  is  to  wait  a few  weeks 
longer  and  see  what  effect  warmer  weather  may 
have  on  the  growth.  If  it  is  not  injured  it  will 
begin  to  grow  at  every  point,  but  if  damaged 
the  injured  shoots  will  die  away.  You  can  then 
prune  back  as  far  as  the  branches  have  been 
affected.  If  no  harm  has  been  done  by  the  frost 
prune  the  plant  back  to  the  old  wood  ; the 
growth  resulting  from  it  may  flower  next  year. 

It  is  very  probable  that  your  soil  is  too  rich  or 
the  position  too  cold. — J.  C.  C. 

The  crowded  state  of  the  shoots  is  prob- 
ably the  cause  of  the  plants  failing  to  flow’er — 
the  growths  cannot  become  matured,  and  are 
therefore  barren.  The  remedy  is  obviously  to 
thin  out  the  growth  considerably  and  train  the 
remaining  shoots  carefully,  so  that  they  may 
receive  the  full  benefit  of  sun  and  air.  Cut  out 
all  the  weaker  growths,  shorten  the  others  to 
sound  wood,  and  train  them  out  neatly  at  about  , 
a foot  apart,  and  they  will  probably  flower  ouj 
the  laterals  during  the  summer.  Possibly  thejj 
soil  is  too  rich,  but  as  it  is  well  drained  it  will* 
mend  of  that  in  time ; but  by  no  means  must* 
any  manure  or  stimulant  of  any  kind  be  given,'* 
and  keep  the  growth  well  thinned  out.  Unless* 
the  plant  is  on  a sunny  wall  it  cannot  be  ex-J 
peeled  to  flower  very  freely  ; but  I have  known* 
these  plants  to  bloom  fairly  well  on  a north-* 
west  aspect,  and  an  east  wall  is  very  suitable,* 

— B.  C.  R. 
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THE  BEST  ANNUAL  COREOPSIS. 

The  cultivation  of  this  large  and  popular  family 
of  Composites,  containing  many  really  beautiful 
perennial  as  well  as  annual  species,  has  been 
increased  very  much  during  late  years.  Most 
or  all  of  the  annual  kinds  are  now  classed  as 


Coreopsis  Drummondi. 


hardy,  and  require  only  to  be  sown  in  the  open 
border  or  bed  where  the  plants  are  intended  to 
bloom  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 
By  making  successional  sowings,  the  first  of 
which  may  be  done  in  autumn  for  early  summer, 
a continuance  of  flower  may  be  had  until  the 
plants  are  destroyed  by  the  early  autumn  frosts. 
This  great  advantage  of  sowing  the  seed  in  the 
open  brings  these  highly  delightful  and  exceed- 
ingly ornamental  flowers  within  the  reach  of 
everyone  owning  a garden.  Over  most  of  the 
other  Compositaa  these  annual  forms  of  Coreop- 
sis have  a great  many  advantages,  their  hardi- 
ness, the  beautiful  effects  that  may  be  obtained 
by  a careful  mixing  or  blending  of  the  various 
colours,  and  also  their  usefulness  as  cut  flowers. 
To  succeed  well  and  make  the  most  of  the 
plants,  they  should  be  grown  in  a rich  soil,  and 
if  moist  rather  than  dry,  especially  for  the 
early-sown  seed,  so  much  the  better.  In  warm 
sunny  positions  and  in  light  sandy  soil  they 
are  always  dwarfer  and  the  flowers  smaller,  but 
it  does  not  affect  the  flowering  qualities.  The 
following  are  among  the  best — 

C.  Atkinsoniana. — This  species  is,  I believe, 
the  only  one  found  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  in  some  of  its  forma  more  nearly  resembles 
the  well-known  C.  tinctoria  than  any  other  of 
the  annual  kinds.  It  is  one  of  those  plants  that 
do  uncommonly  well  in  almost  any  soil  or 
position,  and  as  its  native  habitat  on  river  banks 
would  suggest,  it  does  best  in  a damp  soil, 
though  I have  seen  it  in  great  beauty  on  a dry, 
sandy  one,  where  it  is  much  dwarfer.  It  lasts 
a very  long  time  in  bloom,  and,  like  C.  card- 
aminifolia,  may  be  used  with  great  advantage 
among  summer  bedding  subjects.  Seeds  may 
be  sown  in  autumn,  and  successional  sowings, 
which  keep  the  display  up  until  late  autumn, 
may  be  made  in  March,  April,  and  May.  It 
grows  in  poor  soils  from  feet  to  2 feet  high, 
and  in  rich,  damp  soil  from  3 feet  to  4 feet.  The 
lobes  of  the  leaves  are  narrow-linear,  sometimes 
very  long,  with  sharp  points.  The  flowers, 
which  are  produced  in  great  profusion,  are 
rarely  each  less  than  IJ  inches  to  2 inches  in 
diameter,  deep  golden-yellow  with  a dark 
velvety  purple  blotch  near  the  base  of  each  ray. 
River  banks  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  East 
to  Dakota,  and,  we  are  told,  first  collected  by 
Douglas. 

C.  ARiSTOSA. — This  is  also  an  annual,  and 
although  comparatively  rare  in  gardens,  it  is 
amongst  the  most  handsome  and  free-flowering 
of  the  genus.  It  grows  from  1 foot  to  3 feet  in 
height,  is  much'  branched,  and  carries  a large 
flattish  head  of  clear  golden-yellow  flowers,  each 
over  2 inches  in  diameter.  The  blooms  are  pro- 
duced on  rather  longish  stalks,  and  are  each  sur- 
rounded by  an  involucre  of  from  eight  to  ten 
bract  leaves.  The  leaves  are  divided,  the 
divisions  narrow  and  pointed.  It  is  a very 
desirable  plant  for  beds  and  borders,  and  most 


useful  for  supplying  cut-flowers.  It  has  a free 
habit,  the  flowers  lasting  a considerable  time 
both  on  the  plant  and  in  a cut  state.  It  is  said 
to  hybridise  with  the  Bidens,  and  bi-generic 
hybrids  are  not  uncommon  in  a wild  state,  but 
we  have  never  seen  any  of  them  in  cultivation. 
Swamps  in  Michigan,  Iowa,  Missouri,  &c.  It 
is  said  to  be  variable  in  size  of  flowers.  It  may 
be  sown  in  autumn  and  again  in  spring  to  give 
a succession  of  bloom. 

0.  AUREA. — This  is  a fine  species  with  a neat, 
compact  habit,  giving  a profusion  of  large, 
golden-yellow  flowers,  larger  even  than  those 
of  the  rare  C.  grandiflora,  which  we  are  glad  to 
find  has  at  last  been  introduced  by  W.  Thompson, 
of  Ipswich.  C.  aurea  ranges  in  height  from 

1 foot  to  3 feet,  rarely,  however,  attaining  the 
latter  figure,  even  in  rich  garden  soil.  The 
leaves  are  usually  divided  into  five  to  seven 
divisions,  the  leaflets  sharply  toothed  or 
serrated.  The  habit  is  compact,  stems  much 
branched,  the  flower  golden-yellow,  the  ray 
broad  and  entire.  Native  of  wet  ground — 
Virginia  to  Florida.  A handsome  species  and 
well  worth  including  in  a collection. 

C.  CARDAMINIFOLIA. — This  is  a charming 
species,  as  much  on  account  of  its  dwarf,  com- 
pact habit  as  for  its  free-flowering  nature.  It 
is  dwarfer  than  C.  aurea  and  more  suitable  in 
every  way  for  small  borders  and  near  the  front 
of  large  ones.  It  grows  from  1 foot  to  2 feet  in 
height,  the  lobes  of  the  lower  leaves  being  oval 
lanceolate,  and  often  very  narrow  and  linear, 
those  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  being  always 
finely  cut.  The  flowers  of  a soft  yellow  tint, 
and  varying  from  1 inch  to  2 inches  in  diameter, 
according  to  soil  and  position,  are  produced 
in  such  abundance  as  to  almost  hide  the  leaves. 
We  have  found  this  species  an  excellent  one  for 
supplying  cut-flowers  for  table,  and  it  is  so 
easily  raised  from  seed  in  the  ordinary  way 
recommended  for  hardy  annuals  that  it  may  be 
grown  with  advantage  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
a native  of  low  grounds  in  West  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  flowering  towards  the  latter  end  of 
summer  between  the  early  kinds  and  the  per- 
ennial species  in  autumn. 

C.  CORONATA. — This  pretty  species  belongs  to 
the  same  section  as  0.  grandiflora,  lanceolata, 
and  the  handsome  C.  auriculata.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  characteristic  and  distinct  of  the 
annual  kinds,  and  invaluable  as  a mixed  border 
subject.  Its  flowers  are  produced  with  unusual 
freedom,  remain  a considerable  time  in  beauty, 
and  prove  of  great  service  in  supplying  cut 
flowers.  Its  compact  habit  and  dwarfness  ren- 
der it  very  effective  in  masses,  and  as  it  is  very 
hardy  the  seeds  may  be  sown  on  the  most  ex- 
posed positions.  In  height  it  rarely  exceeds  1 
foot  to  2 feet,  often  quite  hairy,  and  in  other 
individuals  quite  glabrous,  the  leaves  and  stem 
being  shining  green.  The  lower  or  radical  leaves 
are  from  three  to  five-divided,  the  upper  nar- 
row and  usually  entire.  The  bright  yellow 
flowers  vary  from  2 inches  to  3 inches  in  diame- 
ter, the  outer  edges  of  the  rays  being  deeply 
notched,  and  usually  with  a few  brown-purple 
spots  towards  the  base.  It  flowers  during  the 
late  summer  and  autumn.  A native  of  E. 
Texas. 

C.  Drummondi  (here  figured). — This  is  so 
distinct  from  all  its  associates  as  to  warrant  a 
place  in  even  small  collections.  It  makes  a very 
handsome  border  plant,  its  compact,  much- 
branched,  and  profuse  flowering  habit  render- 
ing it  quite  indispensable.  It  is  also  largely 
used  for  greenhouse  decoration.  It  is  one  of 
the  dwarfest  of  the  genus,  rarely  attaining  more 
than  2 feet  in  height.  The  flowers,  often  borne 
in  pairs  on  long,  slender  stems,  are  each  over 

2 inches  ki  diameter,  of  a rich  golden  yellow,  with 
small  purple-brown  blotches  at  the  base  of  the 
rays.  A native  of  Texas,  where  it  is  found  in 
sandy  soil.  First  collected  by  Drummond. 

C.  TINCTORIA  has  proved  in  the  hands  of  the 
florist  to  be  an  extremely  variable  species ; in- 
deed, if  we  mistake  not,  by  far  the  most  varied 
and  popular  of  this  extensive  family.  The 
numerous  forms,  many  of  which  are  very 
beautiful  and  graceful,  which  have  cropped  up 
within  the  last  few  years  are  a wonderful 
advance  on  the  old  garden  type,  and  tend 
in  a measure  to  show  what  can  be  done 
even  in  so  short  a time  by  careful  and  intelligent 
selection.  This  improvement  of  popular  garden 
flowers  by  selection  is  both  an  interesting  and  a 
beneficial  work,  and  it  is  to  be  wondered  why 
amateurs  generally  do  not  give  a helping  hand 


with  it.  C.  tinctoria  as  a summer  annual  has 
few  equals,  presenting  us  with  an  unusual  variety 
both  in  habit,  height,  and  flower  marking.  It 
is  classed  amongst  the  hardy  annuals,  and  may 
be  sown  in  the  open  air  in  its  permanent  quarters 
in  early  April,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
occasional  waterings  during  a drought,  requires 
no  attention  whatever  of  a special  nature.  The 
seeds,  however,  with  this,  as  with  all  annuals, 
should  be  sown  sparingly  and  thinned  out  to 
6 inches  or  9 inches  apart,  when  the  seedlings 
are  ready  to  handle.  Besides  being  a most  useful 
plant  for  beds  and  mixed  borders  of  all  kinds,  it 
may  be  used  with  great  advantage  grouped  in 
beds  of  evergreen  shrubs.  Here  its  beauty  and 
graceful  habit  will  be  seen  at  their  best.  In  such 
positions,  where  the  plants  get  kindly  shelter 
from  winds  in  spring  and  heavy  rains  in  summer, 
they  last  longer  than  in  the  exposed  flower 
border.  C.  t.  var.  atro-sanguinea  has  made  a 
distinct  race  of  its  own.  It  has  a fine  sturdy 
habit,  and  is  a most  profuse  bloomer.  Marmo- 
rata,  marbled  yellow  and  brown,  is  also  very 
handsome  ; nigra  speciosa,  dark  brown  self,  very 
fine  ; naua,  a splendid  dwarf  form,  not,  how- 
ever, constant.  A host  of  other  varieties,  all  of 
which  are  named  and  described  in  seed  lists,  gives 
sufficient  scope  even  for  large  selections,  a 
catalogue  before  us  now  having  no  less  than 
twenty- seven  distinct  forms  of  C.  tinctoria.  The 
forms  of  this  species  are  easily  distinguished  from 
all  others  by  their  finely-divided  leaves,  the 
divisions  narrow  and  thread-like,  resembling 
Fennel  as  much  as  anything.  The  flowers,  as 
noted  above,  are  very  variable,  yellow,  orange- 
yellow,  crimson-brown,  purple,  in  various  shades 
and  forms,  making  up  the  army  of  varieties. 

C.  TRICHOSPERMA  is  a tall  and,  in  my  opinion, 
ugly  species,  with  small  yellow  flowers,  not 
showy  enough  for  the  mixed  border.  D. 

THH  KITCHEN  QARDHN. 

SEASONABLE  KITCHEN  GARDEN 
NOTES. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  errors  in  gardening 
operations  is  that  of  being  too  impatient  to  get 


Teleifraph  Cucumber.  (See  page  734.) 


seeds  or  plants  into  the  soil,  for  a few  days  of 
spring-like  weather  often  causes  us  to  forget  all 
about  that  dread  enemy  of  the  gardener,  “frost,” 
and  we  start  sowing  and  planting  as  if  summer 
were  fairly  set  in.  Now,  I do  not  wish  to  be  an 
alarmist  or  cause  any  unnecessary  delay,  but 
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only  put  in  a word  of  caution  against  sowing 
such  crops  as  would  inevitably  come  to  grief  if 
put  in  the  ground  too  soon,  aud  there  is  plenty 
of  work  now  calling  for  every  hour  to  be  fully 
utilised.  First  on  the  list  are 

Asparagus-beds, — These  should  now  be 
lightly  forked  up,  and  any  stones  or  rough  mate- 
rial removed  from  the  surface,  finishing  off  with 
a dressing  of  salt,  which  not  only  acts  as  a very 
useful  stimulant  to  the  roots,  but  keeps  the 
beds  free  from  weeds  during  the  summer. 

Beans  of  the  Broad  type  should  now  be 
sown  for  the  main  crop.  The  Longpod  varieties 
are  very  productive,  as  also  are  the  Broad 
Windsors.  An  open,  sunny  position  and  rather 
stiff  soil  suits  this  crop  well. 

Cabbage. — As  the  autumn-sown  plants  have 
.suffered  severely,  it  will  be  necessary  to  get 
spring-sown  ones  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Sow  in  a cold  frame  any  of  the  small, 
quick-hearting  sorts,  such  as  Early  York. 

Carrots  are  never  more  esteemed  than  when 
ready  for  use  early  in  the  season,  and  a cold 
frame,  with  a little  bottom-heat  and  about 
6 inches  of  light,  rich  soil,  sown  with  the  French 
Forcing  Horn  in  rows  about  1 foot  apart,  will 
prove  invaluable,  as  vegetables  will  be  scarce 
for  months  to  come  unless  provision  of  some 
kind  is  made  for  supplying  the  blanks  caused 
by  frost. 

Celery. — Sow  a box  of  white  and  red 
Celery  for  getting  plants  fit  for  pricking  out  in 
April.  Do  not  sow  too  thickly,  and  never  let 
the  plants  get  crowded,  or  they  will  be  useless. 
Prick  out  as  soon  as  ready  in  beds  of  fine,  rich 
soil  spread  on  a hard  bottom,  so  that  the  roots 
are  kept  in  a compact  mass  for  transplanting. 

Caulielower  of  the  Walcheren  and  Autumn 
Giant  varieties  should  be  sown  in  boxes  to  get 
plants  ready  for  putting  out  in  May.  The 
Walcheren  is  a splendid  summer  Cauliflower, 
and  the  Giant  is  without  a rival  for  autumn. 

Cucumber  FRAMES  must  now  be  filled  with 
heating  material  and  seed  sown  at  once.  The  old- 
fashioned  manure  frame,  being  the  best  place  for 
seed-pans  and  cutting-pots,  can  be  utilised  to 
its  utmost  capacity  until  the  Cucumber  plants 
need  all  the  space.  The  true  Telegraph  (figured 
on  page  733)  is  a splendid  frame  Cucumber. 

Lettuce  must  be  sown  in  succession  in  boxes 
under  glass,  and  later  on  in  the  open  air  a few 
of  the  Cos  and  also  the  Cabbage  varieties.  This 
is  one  of  the  crops  that  need  attention  to  the 
little-and-often  mode  of  sowing,  as  old  plants 
are  useless  for  a succession. 

Onions. — The  main  crop  may  now  be  sown, 
and  no  vegetable  repays  good  culture  better. 
Deeply-cultivated  soil,  such  as  where  Celery  has 
been  grown,  is  the  place  to  get  good  Onions,  and 
James  ICeeping  and  Bedfordshire  Champion  are 
about  the  best  sorts  to  grow. 

Parsley. — Sow  a medium-sized  bed,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  things  seldom  too  plentiful,  and  dust 
the  surface  soil  with  soot  and  lime  to  keep  slues 
at  bay.  ^ 

Parsnips  have  proved  so  valuable  during  the 
late  severe  weather  that  I would  advise  sowin» 
a good  breadth,  if  only  as  a safeguard  against 
loss  of  green  crops  during  the  next  winter. 

Peas  of  the  main  early  crops  may  now  be 
sown  in  good,  rich  soil,  and  the  seed  spread  out 
evenly  in  broad  drills  is  the  way  to  get  good 
rows  of  Peas. 

Potatoes  of  the  early  kinds  may  now  be 
planted  on  warm  borders.  The  Kidneys  and 
other  early  sorts,  if  spread  out  thinly  in  the 
store,  will  now  be  covered  with  fine  sturdy 
sprouts.  Draw  deep  drills,  and  lay  them  in  about 
1 foot  apart,  working  the  soil  down  finely  over 
them  into  a ridge  to  increase  the  protection 
from  late  frosts.  J.  (J.  H. 


3201.  — Tomato-growing.  —(1)  in  the 
case  of  a healthy  and  vigorous  plant  there  is  no 
necessity  whatever  to  stop  the  main-stem  from 
first  to  last.  It  may  be  advisable  to  stop  a 
weakly  example  sometimes  to  induce  it  to  set 
instead  of  dropping  its  blooms,  but  a well-grown 
and  healthy  plant  will  set  and  swell  every  fruit 
on  each  truss  on  a 10-foot  or  12-foot  length  of 
stem,  without  any  stopping.  (2)  The  rotation 
of  fertilising  liquids  is  an  excellent  one ; a capital 
“ artificial  ” in  such  a course  would  be  a weak 
solution  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  am- 
monia. Thomson’s  Vine  manure  is  one  of  the  ... 
very  best  that  could  be  named  for  Tomatoes  • 

Le  Fruitier  I have  not  tried,  but  it  cannot  pro-  f" 
duce  better  results  than  the  other.— B.  C.  R,  * ' 


3269.  — Cucumber-house.  — You  have 
plenty  of  piping  to  furnish  bottom-heat ; but  a 
single  pipe  round  the  bouse  is  not  enough  for 
top-heat  during  severe  weather  in  winter.  If 
you  do  not  begin  forcing  before  the  beginning  of 
February,  you  will  do  very  well  with  the 
amount  of  piping  you  have  ; but  if  you  want  to 
fruit  the  plants  through  the  winter,  you  will 
find  it  insufficient  in  times  of  severe  frost.  An 
additional  pipe  all  round  will  make  you  safe.  I 
should  say  there  was  a decided  objection  to 
growing  Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes  in  the  same 
house.  If  you  do  so,  you  may  meet  with  partial 
success  ; but  it  certainly  will  not  be  complete. 
— J . C.  C. 

— — Devonshire  is  by  no  means  a cold  county, 
and  if  the  house  occupies  a fairly  warm  and  shel- 
tered position,  the  existing  amount  of  piping 
will  probably  enable  you  to  obtain  Cucumbers 
nearly  all  the  year  round,  except  in  the  very 
depth  of  winter.  To  keep  the  plants  going  in 
very  severe  weather,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
add  another  4-inch  flow  aud  return  along  the 
pathway.  I am  presuming  that  the  single  flow 
round  next  the  glass  is  of  the  4-inch  size — no 
less — and  that  the  boiler  is  sufficiently  powerful 
to  heat  the  pipes  well — i.e.,  to  maintain  the 
water  in  them  at  a temperature  of  200  degs.  in 
any  weather  easily.  Therejis  no  need  to  use 
Cocoa-nut-fibre  at  all  on  the  slate  staging.  Lay 
down  some  rough  sods  of  half-decayed  turf  first, 
and  on  these  place  the  soil,  using  a small  quan- 
tity for  each  plant  at  first,  and  adding  an  inch 
or  two  more  from  time  to  time  as  the  roots  work 
through.  I like  to  keep  the  ridge  in  place  under 
such  circumstances  with  a few  loose  bricks. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes 
can  be  grown  together,  especially  in  a pure 
atmosphere  such  as  yours,  but  the  objection  is, 
that  to  do  the  latter  full  justice,  more  air  must 
be  admitted  than  the  Cucumbers  like,  while 
these  enjoy  more  heat  and  moisture  than  is  good 
for  the  Tomatoes.  So  that  one  has  to  strike  a 
kind  of  mean  between  the  tw-o.  But  this  is  not 
good  cultivation.— B.  C.  R. 

3328.— Destroying  wire  worms.— I have 

ha  1 a good  deal  of  trouble  with  these  pests,  espe- 
cially during  the  last  two  years,  and  I find  their 
destruction  is  a most  difficult  matter  by  any 
dressing  applied  to  the  ground,  but  they  may  be 
banished  % using  salt  and  soot  freely,  and  by 
often  stirring  the  surface  with  fork  and  hoe,  as, 
like  other  insects,  they  dislike  being  disturbed. 
Any  plants  growing  in  a confined  space  may  be 
saved  by  watering  with  weak  soot-water,  with 
the  addition  of  a tablespoonful  of  salt  in  each 
three-gallon  pot. — E.  H. 

3241.  — Growing  Tomatoes  out-of- 
doors. — An  outdoor  crop  of  Tomatoes  pays 
well  in  a fine  season,  when  the  plants  escape 
disease  and  fruit  abundantly.  The  disadvan- 
tage is  that  in  a warm  summer  everyone  else  gets 
a good  crop  as  well  as  yourself,  and  directly  the 
outdoor  fruit  begins  to  come  in— this  is  usually 
some  time  in  August — there  is  a glut,  and  down 
goes  the  price.  The  w'ay  to  make  them  pay 
well  is  to  put  out  large  strong  plants  that  have 
been  thoroughly  well  hardened  as  early  as  the 
weather  will  permit,  and  to  do  this  the  seed 
must  be  sown  early.  For  suitable  varieties  and 
mode  of  culture  see  reply  to  3082  on  p.  724  of 
Gardening  for  Feb.  21.  A glass  coping  is  a 
great  assistance  in  w'et  seasons,  but  if  the 
summer  proves  hot  and  dry  anything  of  the  kind 
is  scarcely  necessary.  If  planted  in  a poultry 
run  the  plants  must  be  protected  in  some  way 
from  the  fowls,  who  will  otherwise  peck  the 
fruit. —B.  C.  R. 


3161.  — Mushroom  spawn  in  an 
orchard. — As  you  have  the  spawn  on  hand, 
you  may  make  use  of  it  in  the  orchard,  but  1 
should  never  advise  anyone  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  buying  spawn  for  such  a purpose.  The 
beginning  of  May  is  soon  enough  to  place  the 
spawn  in  the  ground.  Lift  the  turf  in  pieces 
of  about  1 foot  square,  and  I inch  thick.  Then 
lay  down  the  spawn  in  small  portions,  and 
place  the  turf  on  the  top  of  it,  making  the 
latter  quite  firm.  ■ Choose  the  most  open  and 
sunny  places,  as  far  away  from  the  trees  as  you 
can.- J.  C.  C. 
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— If  Tomatoes  do  not  get  diseased,  in  my 
opinion  they  pay  as  well  out-of-doors  as  inside, 
taking  into  consideration  the  relative  cost  of 
the  two  systems.  If  the  position  is  a warm  and 
sunny  one,  I should  place  the  main  reliance 
upon  Perfection,  but  unless  the  position  is  a 
warm  one  better  plant  the  Old  Red,  and  keep 
the  growth  thin.  If  planted  round  a poultry- 
run,  the  poultry,  if  they  could  get  at  them, 
would  peck  ; otherwise  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  succeed  planted  round  the 
poultry-run. — E.  H. 

3150.— Mummy  Pea.— I have  grown  this  Pea  now 
for  three  seasons,  and  have  ripened  seed  every  year.  I 
first  started  with  three  Peas.  The  seeds  are  dark*brown 
in  colour.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  the  top  of  the  stems 

a larg[e  bunch.  Colour  white  and  light  pink.  The  stem 
enlarges  towards  the  top,  and  requires  but  little  support. 
I intend  this  year  to  grow  a row  of  them  across  my  kitchen 
garden,— E.  Yokes,  King's  Worthy. 


JKDOOR  PLANTS. 

THE  BUEFELHORN-WOOD  (BURCHELLIA 
CAPENSIS), 

I AM  asked  by  “A  Reader”  if  I know  this 
plant,  and,  if  so,  will  I tell  him  how  to  flower 
it  ? I am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  special 
way  to  do  this,  but  the  plant  or  plants  should 
be  potted  in  loam,  peat,  and  sand  in  about  ecj^ual 
parts,  in  well-drained  pots.  It  is  allied  to 
the  genus  Gardenia,  but  the  plants  do  not  re- 
quire so  warm  a temperature  as  Gardenias,  for 
they  will  grow  well  in  a cool  stove,  requiring  a 
fair  amount  of  water  during  the  summer  months, 
so  be  sm-e  that  the  drainage  is  right  for  carrying' 
the  surplus  water  away  quickly,  and  a good 
amount  of  air  is  necessary  for  their  well-being. 
When  these  things  are  attended  to  these  plants 
form  beautiful  ornaments  when  they  flower, 
which  should  be  some  time  during  the  months  of 
March  and  April.  The  English  name  has  been 
given  the  plant  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the 
wood,  but  I am  not  quite  sure  the  species  here 
quoted  has  the  exclusive  title,  for  1 think  the 
kind  known  as  B.  bubalina  has  the  right  to 
monopolise  the  name  of  the  Buffelhorn.  This 
species  is  not,  however,  I think,  to  be  found  in 
this  country  at  the  present  time.  B.  capensis 
is  a dense,  shrubby  plant,  growing  4 feet  or 
5 feet  in  height,  with  opposite  somewhat  ovate 
leaves,  which  are  slightly  hirsute  and  deep- 
green  ; the  flowers  are  tubular,  produced  iu 
globose  heads,  and  of  a rich,  deep-scarlet.  I 
believe  B.  bubalina  has  also  scarlet  flowers,  but 
it  does  not  blossom  so  early  in  the  year  as  B. 
capensis.  It  is  a very  pretty  plant,  well  deserv- 
ing the  attention  of  those  having  a cool  stove, 
as  it  flowers  early  in  the  season,  aud  it  lasts  a 
long  time  in  full  beauty.  J.  Jarvis. 


3183.— Heating  small  greenhouses. 

— This  is  a question  of  degree  rather  than  of 
kind.  All  the  sources  of  heat  mentioned — ■ 
coal  (or  coke),  gas,  and  oil — are  excellent,  and 
equally  satisfactory,  if  properly  applied,  and  the 
requisite  attention  is  devoted  to  them.  If  the 
quantity  of  piping  is  equal  to  maintaining  the 
required  temperature  in  the  house  easily,  and 
the  boiler  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  heat  the 
piping  without  being  unduly  driven,  and,  lastly, 
the  entire  apparatus  works  well  as  regards 
draught,  circulation,  &c.,  it  matters  not  what 
kind  of  fuel  be  employed.  For  small  houses  I 
have  come  to  believe  that  an  apparatus  worked 
by  either  oil  or  gas — whichever  may  be  most 
convenient — is  best,  because,  though  the  cost  of 
the  fuel  may  be  slightly  greater,  the  constant 
attention  necessary  to  keep  a very  small  fire 
going  is  avoided,  and  the  temperature  more 
regular.  But  beyond  a certain  size  the  fire  no 
longer  causes  so  much  trouble,  and  the  question 
of  expense  comes  in.  Because  in  a solitary 
instance  an  apparatus  may  fail,  owing  to  im- 
perfect construction  or  insufficient  care,  it  does 
not  by  any  means  follow  that  the  entire  system 
is  at  fault.  For  heating,  say,  100  feet  or  more 
of  4-inch  piping  with  a certain  class  of  boiler,  I 
should  award  the  palm  to  anthracite  coal  as  a 
fuel — it  is  so  steady  and  requires  so  little 
attention  ; but  gas  and  oil  are  both  equally 
good,  in  their  right  place.  Say  in  what  respect 
your  apparatus  failed,  and  I will  try  to  help  you 
farther, — B.  C.  R. 

A friend  of  mine  has  been  using  gas 

during  the  past  severe  weather  for  heating  a 
house  21  feet  long  and  9 feet  wide,  keeping  up 
a temperature  of  45  degs.  at  all  times  without 
any  trouble,  at  a cost  of  about  6d.  for  the 
24  hours.  This  apparatus  is  fixed  outside  the 
house,  so  that  no  fumes  from  the  gas  can  enter 
the  interior  of  the  structure.  Altogether  this 
is  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical  system 
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of  heating  tliat  I have  ever  heard  of,  as  I am 
not  a stranger  to  the  fact  that  heating  by  gas 
is  not  always  satisfactory.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  with  a suitable  apparatus  it  can  be 
done.— J.  0.  C. 

3203.— Lilium  Harris!  in  pots.— I can 

only  suggest  that  you  begin  with  weak  bulbs, 
and  that  you  keep  them  too  moist  until  growth 
commences.  Anyway,  this  is  one  of  the  easiest 
of  all  Lilies  to  grow,  if  you  do  not  dry  the 
bulbs  off  when  they  go  out  of  flower,  and  do 
not  give  them  too  much  water  before  the  flower- 
spike  rises  again.  Take  the  pot  out  of  the 
plunging  material,  and  see  what  effect  that  will 
have  on  the  growth.  Some  weak  bulbs  that  I 
planted  last  August  are  now  showing  one  flower 
each. — J.  C.  C. 


THE  MEXICAN  ORANGE-FLOWER 
(CHOISYA  TERNATA)  UNDER  GLASS. 
This  beautiful  shrub  (see  illustration)  has  been 
referred  to  in  Gardening  on  several  occasions, 
but  chiefly  as  a wall-plant,  or  for  the  open  air 
in  mild  districts.  It  is,  however,  a very 
desirable  subject  for  pot-culture,  and  well 
deserves  the  protection  of  a cold  house  during 
winter.  I force  it  slightly  by  placing  it  in  a 
vinery,  which  is  started  about  the  middle  of 
January.  With  this  treatment  the 
flowers  begin  to  open  towards  the 
end  of  February.  During  March 
and  April  the  plant  will  be  at  its 
best,  and  then  tinds  a place  in  the 
conservatory.  After  flowering  it  is 
placed  in  some  sheltered  corner  out- 
of-doors  for  a few  days,  and  after- 
wards fully  exposed  until  severe 
frosts  set  in  in  the  autumn,  when  it 
is  housed  again.  The  hard,  shining, 
dark-green  leaves  of  the  Mexican 
Orange-flower  render  it  always  a 
pleasant  object.  It  is  easily  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  and  the  plants 
thrive  well  in  a good  loamy  compost. 

The  only  insect  that  is  at  all  trouble- 
some is  red-spider.  This  may  be 
kept  in  check  by  syringing  occasion- 
ally with  soapsuds,  or  by  frequently 
syringing  with  clear  water.  L. 


3204.— Seedlings  in  a pro- 
pagator.— To  enable  you  to  re- 
move seedling  plants  from  the  pro- 
pagator without  fear  of  their  re- 
ceiving a check,  a temperature  rang- 
ing from  about  65  degs.  to  75  degs. 
in  the  body  of  the  house  would  be 
very  suitable.  This  is  about  the 
usual  range  of  a proper  propagating- 
house,  and,  when  fairly  up  and  grow- 
ing, any  of  the  seedlings  mentioned 
might  be  safely  transferred  to  such 
a temperature,  and  after  standing 
a few  days  be  pricked  off  singly.  I 
should,  however,  advise  “ T.  B.” 
to  reduce  the  heat  of  the  frames 
slightly;  70  degs.  to  75  degs.  would  be  quite 
sufficient,  at  any  rate,  as  an  air  temperature  — 
B.  C.  R. 

3152.— Tuberous  Begonias.— The  tubers 
may  be  potted  and  placed  in  heat  to  start  at  any 
time  from  the  end  of  January  until  April, 
according  to  the  date  they  are  wanted  in 
flower.  They  ought  to  be  started  in  small  pots, 
those  with  an  internal  diameter  two  or  three 
times  at  most  (in  the  case  of  small  tubers)  that 
of  the  bulbs  being  quite  large  enough.  Use 
some  nice,  light,  porous  soil,  of  a sweet  rather 
than  a very  rich  nature.  I find  a mixture  of 
nearly  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf-moidd,  peat, 
and  sand  as  good  as  anything,  and  quite  rich 
enough,  while  the  Cocoa-nut-fibre  and  sand  tend 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  roots.  Plunge 
them  in  a gentle  hot-bed  if  you  can,  otherwise 
place  them  on  a shelf  or  stage  in  any  warm 
house,  and  see  that  the  soil  does  not  become 
more  than  barely  moist  until  roots  are  formed 
and  growth  has  fairly  commenced.  But  dew 
them  gently  overhead  with  a syringe  or  fine- 
rosed  watering-pot  on  fine  mornings.  This  will 
help  them  considerably.  And  take  care  that  the 
soil  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pot  does  not 
get  very  dry,  as  it  is  somewhat  liable  to  do 
when  these  are  plunged  in  a hot-bed.  As  soon 
as  growth  has  well  begun,  place  and  keep  the 
plants  near  the  glass,  particularly  in  the  early 


part  of  the  season,  and  shift  on  into  larger  pots, 
using  rather  stronger  soil  as  fast  as  the  first 
becomes  filled  with  roots.  Some  start  the 
tubers  in  boxes  of  light  soil,  well  drained,  and 
pot  them  up  when  in  growth. — B.  C.  R. 

3271.— Heating  a small  greenhouse. 
— A house  of  the  dimensions  given  could 
certainly  be  heated  by  means  of  a moderate 
length  of  hot-water  piping  and  a properly  con- 
structed boiler  to  consume  oil,  though  I should 
prefer  gas,  if  obtainable,  and  either  would  be 
found  somewhat  more  expensive  in  fuel  than  a 
good  coke  stove  or  boiler  ; but  then  the  latter, 
when  on  a small  scale,  demands  such  constant 
attention.  Two  9-fcet  lengths  of  3-inch  piping 
.placed  under  the  front  stage,  or  at  the  back 
next  the  glass  if  there  is  a solid  bed,  would 
furnish  sufficient  heat.  There  is  an  excellent 
stove  or  boiler  for  the  purpose  advertised  in  this 
paper,  which  I do  not  think  “ Beginner  ” can  do 
better  than  obtain.  For  so  small  a structure  I 
honestly  believe  that  a well  constructed  ap- 
paratus to  consume  gas  or  oil  is  preferable  to  a 
very  small  coke-boiler,  as  though  the  cost  of 
fuel  is  somewhat  greater  the  saving  in  time, 
trouble,  and  annoyance,  especially  in  severe 
weather,  more  than  counterbalances  the  extra 
expense  in  working.  A very  small  fire  cannot 
be  kept  alight  more  than  five  or  six  hours  with 


any  degree  of  certainty,  and  too  much  fire,  with 
the  water  boiling  and  spurting  all  over  the  place, 
and  the  pipes  scorching  hot,  is  as  bad  as  no  heat 
at  all. — B.  C.  R. 

3235.— Frozen  Zonal  Pelargoniunis.  — When 
plants  are  injured  so  badly  by  frost,  only  a small  percent- 
age recover.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  place  them  in  a 
warm  house  and  try  to  revive  the  vital  principle  with  a 
genial  warmth.— E.  H. 

Plants  that  are  frozen  down  to  within  an  inch  or 

two  of  the  ground  cannot  be  worth  much  ; but  if  young, 
sound  ones  cannot  be  obtained,  and  it  the  plants  are 
sound  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  they  may  start  again; 
but  never  to  be  so  good  as  if  they  were  healthy  young 
plants.— J.  D.  E. 

3199,  — Treatment  of  Fuchsias.— My 

Fuchsias  were  dried  off  and  laid  on  their  sides 
underneath  the  stages  of  the  greenhouse,  where 
they  kept  moist.  On  January  20th  they  were 
brought  out,  pruned,  and  set  on  the  stages  and 
given  a little  water.  They  now  show  signs  of 
growth,  and  in  a few  days  I shall  repot  them  in 
a mixture  of  loam  and  peat,  with  a little  silver 
sand  added.  I prefer  to  start  Fuchsias  into 
growth  for  a few  weeks  before  repotting. — Mol- 

LINGTON. 

— — “ Aberdeenshire  ” did  right  in  pruning 
his  Fuchsias  back,  but  he  should  have 
let  them  break  before  shaking  them  out.  For 
the  future  prune  back  about  the  time  named — 
viz.,  January  10.  Give  a good  watering  to 
start  with,  and  a little  occasionally  as  they 


require  it  afterwards,  and  a good  syringing 
every  day  will  soon  cause  them  to  break.  Then 
repot  in  some  good  light  rich  compost,  and  in 
your  greenhouse  with,  as  you  say,  55  degs.  of 
heat,  they  ought  to  do  well,  and  as  the  sun 
gets  stronger,  you  will  require  to  shade  your 
plants  a little  in  some  way,  and  no  doubt  results 
will  be  satisfactory. — J.  H.,  BanintapU. 

3168.  — Cinerarias  dying  away.  — 
“ R.  M.”  has  put  a question  now  that  I am  sure 
will  puzzle  a good  many  skilful  growers  to  answer 
in  a satisfactory  way.  I have  lost  hundreds  of 
plants  in  the  same  manner  in  the  earlier  part  of 
my  experience,  and  some  few  later.  I,  how- 
ever, found  that  the  earlier  I raised  the  seed- 
lings, and  the  larger  I attempted  to  grow  them, 
the  more  losses  I had  in  the  summer.  When  I 
gave  up  sowing  the  seed  until  the  beginning  of 
July,  Ihad  fewer  losses,  especially  wheni  discon- 
tinued the  use  of  mixing  manure  of  any  kind  with 
soil,  and  did  not  apply  any  liquid  stimulants 
until  the  flower-stem  was  well  advanced.  The 
most  satisfactory  way  of  growing  Cinerarias  for 
autumn  and  early  winter  flowering  is  to  sow  the 
seed  early  in  June,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants 
are  large  enough,  plant  them  out  on  a north 
border,  quite  in  the  shade.  Treated  in  this  way, 
the  plants  will  bear  lifting  as  well  as  anything  I 
know,  and  flower  as  well  as  those  grown  alto- 
gether in  pots.  There  may  be  a few 
losses  even  when  dealt  with  in  this 
way,  but  they  will  be  less  in  number 
than  with  pot  culture. — J.  C.  C. 

3166.  — Tuberous  Begonias 
without  artificial  heat.— Wait 

until  all  danger  of  frost  gaining  en- 
trance to  the  house  is  past,  that  is, 
until  the  end  of  April  or  early  part 
of  May,  according  to  the  weather, 
situation,  &c.  ; then  bring  the  tubers 
out  from  their  winter  quarters  and 
pot  them  as  directed  in  my  reply  to 
number  3152.  Place  them  on  a sunny 
shelf  in  the  warmest  part  of  the 
house,  keep  the  soil  barely  moist 
until  growth  commences,  and  when 
the  roots  are  beginning  to  work 
round  the  sides  of  these  small  pots, 
shift  them  on  into  others  about 
2 inches  larger.  It  is  always  as  well, 
if  possible,  to  start  the  bulbs  with 
the  aid  of  a little  artificial  heat,  as 
they  grow  away  more  evenly  then, 
as  well  as  begin  to  bloom  earlier.  For 
planting  in  the  open  ground  harden 
them  off  when  fairly  started,  and 
plant  out  in  rich  soil  and  a sunny 
situation  early  in  June. — B.  C.  R. 

You  should  be  able  to  grow 

the  Tuberous  Begonias  with  perfect 
success  in  a cold  greenhouse.  They 
require  no  artificial  heat  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  their  treat- 
ment ; in  fact,  are  much  better  in 
every  way  without  it.  To  start  the 
tubers  into  growth,  half-bury  them  in 
damp  Cocoa-nut-fibre  in  boxes,  which 
may  be  placed  on  a shelf  in  the  greenhouse. 
This  I should  do  at  the  end  of  this  month 
or  the  beginning  of  next.  When  the  buds  are 
seen  breaking  from  the  crowns  of  the  tubers, 
prepare  the  soil  for  potting  as  follows  : Three 

parts  of  good  turfy  loam,  two  parts  of  rotten 
leaf-soil,  and  one  part  of  thoroughly  rotten 
manure,  with  one  part  of  coarse  silver  sand. 
For  the  first  potting,  use  pots  which  will  allow 
about  1-^  inches  of  soil  round  the  tuber,  put  in 
plenty  of  drainage  ; pot  moderately  firmly,  and 
allow  the  crown  of  the  tuber  to  be  just  above 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  Do  not  water  much  at 
first,  and  when  growth  has  freely  commenced, 
and  the  roots  have  reached  the  pot,  repot  in 
similar  soil  in  pots  two  sizes  larger.  Continue 
repotting  as  the  plants  grow,  and  do  not  be 
afraid  of  giving  large  pots,  as  Begonias  glory 
in  root-room  ; pinch  off  the  first  few  buds,  and 
when  blooming-time  begins,  give  weak  manure- 
water  twice  a week. — W.  M.  B. 

Ficus  repens. — This  is  a capital  creeper 
for  covering  old  walls  of  plant-houses.  I have 
the  back  wall  of  a lean-to  Orchid-house,  50  feet 
long,  covered  with  Ficus  repens.  It  has  only 
been  planted  three  years,  and  it  has  covered  the 
whole  length  of  the  house.  Give  it  plenty  of 
water,  cut  it  occasionally,  and  it  will  soon  form 
a dense  carpet  of  foliage.  Being  evergreen,  it 
always  has  a clean  and  healthy  appearance. — D. 


Our  Re.vdbrs’  Illustrations;  The  Mexican  Orange  flower  (Choisya  ternata'. 
Engraved  fer  Gardeninq  Illustrated  from  a photograph  Eeia  by  Mte. 
Staifo.d,  Waldeck  House,  The  Ridgway,  Enfield. 
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3207.— New  Holland  plants.— These 
plants  are  not  difficult  to  keep  healthy  in  a 
cool  house  if  properly  managed.  The  cut- 
tings are  not  easy  to  root  unless  there  are 
proper  appliances,  such  as  bell-glasses  or  a close 
propagating- case.  Some  things,  such  as  the 

Eriostemons  and  Correas  are  generally  grafted, 
being  very  difficult  to  root.  Still,  during  the 
summer,  when  young  healthy  shoots  just  get- 
ting a little  firm  at  the  base,  2 inches  or  3 inches 
loDgi  planted  under  a bell-glass  in  sandy  soil. 
Anyone  that  is  painstaking  will  in  time  succeed. 
— E H. 

Lily  not  flowering.— The  frost  has 
probably  injured  the  4.\ruai  Lily.  Many  have  suffered  in 
the  same  way  from  the  low  temperature.  Do  not  over- 
water  at  present.  Liquid-manure  will  be  of  no  use  for 
some  time,  or  till  the  plant  gets  strong,  which  in  time  it 
will  most  litely  do.— E.  H. 

Nothing  is  stated  as  to  the  circumstances 

under  which  the  plant  is  growing  ; it  may  be  in 
a dwelling-house,  a greenhouse,  or  a hot-house. 
The  plants  certainly  do  best  in  the  winter  and 
early  spring  in  a hot-house.  If  it  is  in  a green- 
house, the  temperature  may  be  rather  too  cold 
for  it,  and  manure-water  given  under  such  con- 
ditions might  be  injurious.  As  the  plant  does  not 
seem  to  require  any  water,  probably  the  roots 
have  been  destroyed  by  strong  manure-water. 
If  the  plant  was  potted  in  September,  it  would 
not  require  manure-water.  The  remedy  for 
such  a state  of  things  would  be  to  give  no 
manure-water,  and  any  water  required  should 
be  milk- warm;  rain-water  would  be  the  best. — 
J . If.  E. 

3238.— Seedlings  in  heat.— In  the  first 

place,  do  not  sow  the  seeds  very  thickly  in  the 
pots,  or  whatever  you  sow  them  in.  Thick 
seeding,  with  dilatory  action  after  the  seedlings 
are  up,  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  failures.  As 
soon  as  the  young  plants  appear,  lift  them  up 
near  the  glass,  for  the  light  to  strengthen  them, 
shading  a little  in  the  middle  of  the  day  at  first  if 
the  sun  is  very  hot.  A sheet  of  newspaper  answers 
the  purpose  very  well ; but  it  should  be  removed 
as  soon  as  the  little  plants  can  stand  the  heat 
and  glare  of  the  sun.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
touch  each  other  in  the  pots,  they  must  be 
pricked  off  if  they  are  to  do  their  best.  Some 
points  in  their  treatment  will  hinge  upon  what 
the  plants  are.  The  hardiest  things  may  be 
pricked  off  in  a cold  frame,  with  just  a covering 
of  mats  at  night.  Tender  things  should  be  kept 
in  a house  or  pit  where  there  is  a little  artificial 
heat  used  for  sometime.  Another  attention  which 
has  much  influence  upon  their  future  well-doing 

is  never  to  let  them  suffer  for  want  of  water. 

E.  H. 

Give  your  seedlings  less  warmth,  more 

air,  and  sow  a much  less  quantity  of  seed. 
Briefly  stated,  this  is  all  the  information  you 
require.  You  may  not,  however,  quite  grasp 
my  meaning,  so  I had  better  tell  you  at  once 
that  I am  also  of  opinion  that  you  commence 
sowing  the  seeds  you  mention  too  early  for 
your  time  and  convenience.  The  beginning  of 
April  is  quite  soon  enough  for  amateurs  and 
inexperienced  people  to  begin  sowing  tender 
and  half-hardy  annuals,  even  if  they  have  heat. 
If  you  act  upon  this  advice,  and  carry  out  the 
other  instructions  I have  given,  you  ought  to  be 
more  successful. — J.  C.  C. 

’^2^— Portulacas  and  Anagallis  for 

a.  D6d.  Sow  the  Anagallis  and  Portulacas  in 
March  in  the  hot-bed.  The  Portulacas  do  best 
in  very  sandy  soil.  They  love  a warm,  sunny 
spot,  and  neither  the  seeds  nor  the  young  plants 
must  be  drenched  with  water.  Prick  off  into 
pots  or  boxes  of  sandy  soil , with  plenty  of  drainage 
placed  in  the  bottom.  The  Anagallis  is  about  as 
easy  to  grow  as  the  Verbena.  They  are  best 
started  in  beat,  pricked  off,  and,  when  fairly 
started,  move  to  cold  pit  till  May.— E.  H. 

— — If  you  have  a greenhouse  you  may  raise 
the  Portulacas  from  seed  in  any  number.  Sow 
at  the  beginning  of  April  in  pans  or  boxes,  but 
the  seed  must  be  sown  thinly,  or  the  plants  will 
come  up  weak  ; and  if  they  are  crowded  they 
will  require  transplanting.  If,  however,  you 
have  two  or  three  pans  or  boxes,  and  pull  out 
the  young  plants  where  they  are  too  crowded, 
you  may  let  the  seedlings  remain  where  they 
were  sown  until  it  is  time  to  plant  them  out.  To 
do  well  Portulacas  require  a rather  dry  soil  and 
a warm,  sunny  position.  Raise  the  bed  some- 
what above  the  surrounding  level,  and  before 
planting  spread  on  the  surface  some  old  pounded 
mortar  and  sand  in  equal  parts.  Do  not  plant 


before  the  beginning  of  J une,  and  do  not  put  the 
seedlings  more  than  4 inches  apart.  Anagallis 
may  be  raised  from  seed  -treated  in  the  same 
way,  except  that  they  may  be  put  out  farther 
apart  (6  inches)  and  given  a heavier  soil.  The 
quality  of  the  flowers  of  seedling  Anagallis  is 
not  often  very  satisfactory. — J.  C.  C. 

3154.  — Paraflan-oil  stove.- The  un- 
pleasant odour  that  always  exists  to  a greater  or 
less  extent  where  the  ordinary  oil-stoves  are 
used  certainly  does  the  plants  no  good,  and 
though  it  may  not  be  actually  injurious  to  such 
comparatively  robust  subjects  as  the  so-called 
“Geraniums”  (Zonal  Pelargoniums),  Fuchsias, 
&c.,yet  it  undoubtedly  exercises  an  effect  the 
reverse  of  beneficial  upon  Maiden-hair  Ferns 
and  other  tender  plants.  But  beyond  the  actual 
smell  there  are  the  fumes  from  the  burner 
(products  of  combustion)  to  be  taken  into 
account,  and  these  are  directly  productive  of 
harm,  especially  when  the  stove  is  used  con- 
stantly for  any  length  of  time  without  any 
ventilation  being  given.  If  oil  must  be  employed 
as  the  source  of  heat,  far  better  have  a properly 
constructed  apparatus,  with  hot-water  pipes, 
and  a flue  to  convey  all  the  noxious  vapours 
outside  the  house. — B.  C.  R. 

“ J.  M.”  will  do  well  not  to  use  a 

paraffin  stove  in  his  greenhouse.  I have  a small 
greenhouse,  1.3  feet  by  8 feet,  and  as  my  fire  had 
gone  out  one  day  I put  one  of  the  above  into  the 
house  for  a couple  of  hours,  as  the  morning  was 
frosty,  and  I find  that  the  tender  growths  of 
my  Mar4chal  Kiel  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  Roses 
are  affected,  as  also  my  Ferns,  which  I attribute 
to  the  fumes. — Mollington. 

2975. — Evergreen  plants  fora  conser- 
vatory.— The  following  evergreens  would  suit 
you : Choisya  teniata.  Daphne  indica,  Cytisus 
racemosus,  Diosma  ericoides.  Clematis  indivisa, 
Rhynchospermum  jasminoides,  all  sweet-scented 
as  to  their  flowers,  leaves,  or  both  ; also  Polygala 
Dalmaisiana,BlueMargnerite  (Agatheeacoelestis), 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  and  Grevillea  robusta.  I have 
grown  all  the  above  in  small  pots  for  several  years 
in  a conservatory  heated  only  by  oil,  and  that 
in  a country  exceptionally  exposed  and  cold. — 
Boargrieve. 

3164.— Summer  cloud.— If  “summer 

cloud  ’ is  put  inside  the  glass,  when  the  latter  is 
quite  dry,  it  will  last  for  three  years,  if  wanted 
to  do  so.  It  will  hardly  give  so  good  a shade 
the  second  and  third  year  as  the  first,  but  quite 
as  good  as  one  could  expect.  It  is  easily  washed 
off  with  warm  soapy-water.  If  the  water  used 
in  washing  it  off  is  run  into  a tank  used  for 
watering  plants  it  would  not  do  any  harm,  pro- 
viding it  was  mixed  with  a good  proportion  of 
clear  water  in  the  tank.  Be  sure  the  glass  is 
quite  dry  before  you  put  the  “ summer  cloud  ” 
on. — J.  C.  C. 


ORCHIDS. 

SOPHRONITIS  GRANDIFLOPA. 

This  is  a beautiful  d warf -growing  Orchid,  with 
flowers  as  brilliant  as  a Guardsman’s  coat. 
“ Mrs.  S.  T.  ” sends  me  some  blossoms  of  it, 
three  very  distinct  forms,  each  being  of  a diffe- 
rent shade  of  colour.  It  forms  when  in  bloom  a 
beautiful  contrast  with  Odontoglossum  Rossi 
and  0.  Cervantesi,  and  the  manner  in  which 
these  bright-coloured  flowers  enliven  the  white 
ones  is  something  astonishing.  I have  heard 
that  they  are  very  effective  in  brightening  up  the 
Phalsenopsis-house,  but  I think  this  is  too  great  a 
change  for  the  Sophronitis — the  temperature  is 
too  hot  for  this  Orchid.  We  must  hope  Mr. 
Sander  or  someone  else  will  use  all  possible 
effort  to  find  the  scarlet  Phalsenopsis,  which  is 
said  to  exist  somewhere  in  Sumatra,  and  then 
we  shall  all  be  delighted.  This  Sophronitis, 
however,  is  a cool  plant,  from  the  highest  part 
of  the  Organ  Mountains,  in  Brazil,  and  it  thrives 
well  in  the  house  with  the  Odontoglossums,  and 
friends  who  are  lucky  enough  to  live  out  of  the 
influence  of  the  London  fogs  may  have  the  species 
in  flower  for  three  months.  Now  is  the  time 
that  most  of  the  tradesmen  who  grow  Orchids 
will  have  it  in  bloom,  and  therefore  any  of  my 
readers  who  wish  to  see  what  is  going  on  should 
take  their  walks  abroad  anid  select  plants  with 
distinct^  shades  of  colour.  They  thrive  best 
grown  in  shallow  earthenware  pans.  These 
should  be  well  drained,  as  through  the  summer 
months  they  require  an  abundance  of  water. 


and  at  no  season  should  they  be  allowed  to 
suffer  from  drought.  They  like  light,  but  not 
sunshine,  and  they  should  be  planted  in  peat 
and  Sphagnum  Moss.  They  may  also  be  grown 
on  blocks  of  wood,  but  I do  not  recommend  this 
as  they  are  more  trouble  to  the  amateur  to  keep 
moist.  Do  not  let  the  plants  when  in  flower 
come  in  contact  with  the  fog,  as  this  turns  the 
colour  of  them  just  like  the  tails  of  a huntsman’s 
coat  after  it  has  been  wet,  and  they  speedily 
shrivel.  Matt.  Bramble. 


LA2LIA  HARPOPHYLLA. 

I WISH  to  draw  the  attention  of  amateur  Orchid- 
growers  to  this  beautiful  species.  It  is  now 
freely  in  flower  in  many  nurseries,  especially  so 
is  this  the  case  in  Mr.  Laing’s  nursery  at  Forest- 
hill,  and  those  who  wish  to  “ try  before  they 
buy”  can  go  and  see  for  themselves,  and,  as  there 
is  some  considerable  difference  in  the  depth  of 
colour  in  various  plants,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
satisfactory  plan  to  adopt  before  investing  in  the 
plant ; but  whether  of  a light  or  dark  variety,  all 
are  beautiful.  It  is  a plantwhich  has  been  largely 
imported  during  the  past  few  years,  and  thus 
the  high  prices  which  it  once  realised  have 
entirely  vanished,  and  it  now  can  be  purchased 
for  a few  shilliugs,  whereas  a few  years  ago, 
guineas  in  as  large  a quantity  would  not  have 
secured  a specimen.  I do  not  know  the  locality 
in  Brazil  from  whence  this  plant  has  been  brought, 
and  it  succeeds  under  very  diverse  treatment ; 
but  I think  cool  treatment  suits  it  best,  for  I 
have  seen  the  plant  flowering  abundantly  after 
suffering  some  degree  or  two  of  frost,  and  now 
this  year  I see  it  with  Mr.  Laing  and  others 
flowering  profusely  after  passing  the  winter  in 
the  Cattleya-house.  It  is  an  evergreen  Orchid, 
with  small  and  thin  stems  in  place  of  bulbs,  and 
each  stem  bears  a long  and  narrow  leaf,  which 
is  pointed  towards  the  top,  somewhat  coriaceous 
in  texture  and  deep  green  ; from  the  base  of  the 
leaf  springs  a long  sheath,  from  which  issues  the 
peduncle,  bearing  from  five  to  seven  flowers,  of 
a rich  orange-vermilion,  some,  however,  are 
paler,  being  light  orange.  The  plant  should  not 
have  a great  deal  of  pot  room  given  it,  and  the 
soil  should  be  made  firm  and  hard— this  being 
absolutely  necessary  for  its  well  doing.  The  pot- 
ting material  used  should  consist  of  good  peat- 
fibre,  from  which  all  the  finer  particles  have 
been  shaken  or  beaten,  and  a little  chopped 
Sphagnum  Moss,  theplants  raised  up  a little  above 
the  pots’  rim,  and  well  watered  and  made  firm. 
From  the  size  of  the  stem-like  bulbs,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  water  must  never  be 
entirely  withheld,  or  they  will  soon  shrivel,  but 
during  the  summer  months  no  great  quantity 
is  necessary  to  their  roots,  but  just  sufficient 
to  keep  their  roots  moist,  and  a genial  moist 
atmosphere  will  keep  the  plants  in  good  health, 
and  the  temperature  should  be  kept  slightly 
above  that  of  the  coolest  house.  The  plant 
enjoys  sun  and  light.  Matt.  Bramble. 


DENDROBIUM  DOMINIANUM. 

In  a letter  from  “A  Friend,”  who  encloses  me 
flowers  of  this  hybrid,  he  says  : “ I have  several 
of  this  plant,  and  all  vary  very  much  in 
depth  of  colour.  How  is  this  ?”  Well,  all  I 
can  say  is,  I cannot  tell.  All  I know,  I see 
no  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  blossoms  sent, 
but  as  it  is  a hybrid  variety  I suppose  the 
plants  come  from  the  seed  varied  somewhat  in 
colour,  but  not  materially,  and  so  the  one  name 
was  thought  to  be  enough  for  them  ; and  if  I 
had  got  a sample  of  the  different  forms  I should 
think  it  was,  too.  It  is  the  result  of  a cross 
between  D.  nobile  and  D.  Linawianum  by  my 
late  much-respected  friend,  Mr.  Dominy,  after 
whom  it  is  named.  It  is  a very  bright  and 
cheerful  Orchid,  a very  early  bloomer,  yielding 
a large  quantity  of  flowers.  It  appears  to  have 
much  the  appearance  of  its  last-named  parent, 
but  it  has  the  dark-maroon  spot  at  the  base  of 
the  lip,  as  with  D.  nobile.  I have  never  grown 
this  plant  myself,  although  it  is  such  an  old 
hybrid,  but  I have  never  heard  anyone  say  that 
there  was  anything  peculiar  in  the  treatment 
required,  or  that  it  had  any  thing  about  it  that 
needed  humouring,  so  that  I recommend  the 
same  treatment  precisely  as  for  the  old  D.  nobile, 
and  then  along  in  the  month  of  January  and 
February  their  house  will  be  made  gay  with 
clusters  of  bright  and  cheerful  blossoms. 

Matt.  Bramble. 
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TRBHS  AND  SHRUBS. 

THE  SILVER  FIR  (ABIES  PECTINATA). 
Unless  it  be  under  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances, no  forest-tree  commonly  cultivated  in 
this  country  approaches  the  Silver  Fir,  either  in 


Silver  Fir  “Adam”  in  the  grounds  at  Rosemeath.  En- 
graved for  G-ardenino  Illustrated  from  a photograph 
sent  by  Mr,  J.  D.  Cox,  Woodford,  Broughty  Ferry,  N.B. 


height  or  for  the  quantity  of  wood  it  produces 
in  a stated  time.  As  conspicuous  landmarks 
throughout  the  country,  towering  30  feet  and 
40  feet  above  any  of  its  neighbours,  the  Silver 
Firs  are  known  in  almost  every  district,  the 
great,  spiry  heads  of  Yew-green  foliage  standing 
well  out  on  the  horizon,  and  seeming  to  defy 
both  the  sweeping  winds  and  the  intense  cold 
to  which  they  are  subjected.  Throughout  the 
country  there  are  many  Silver  Firs  ranging  from 
100  feet  to  nearly  130  feet  in  height,  and  with 
clean,  straight  stems  that  often  girth  fully 
20  feet  at  a yard  from  the  ground.  On  the 
Duke  of  Argyll’s  property  at  Roseneath  are 
many  fine  old  trees  of  the  Silver  Fir — two  in 
particular,  named  Adam  and  Eve,  the  first- 
named  of  which  is  well  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying figure.  It  has  certainly  few  equals  in 
this  or  any  other  country.  They  were  planted 
over  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  are  now 
respectively  130  feet  and  124  feet  in  height,  the 
cubic  contents  of  the  two  trees  being  computed 
at  2,500  feet.  “ Eve  ” rises  to  124  feet  in  height, 
and  girths  at  3 feet  and  5 feet,  22  feet  8 inches, 
and  21  feet  8 inches  respectively.  At  1 foot  from 
ground  level  “ Adam  ” girths  28  feet  10  inches 
in  size  of  stem,  and  the  height  is  exactly  130  feet. 
England  can  likewise  boast  of  several 

Giant  specimens  of  the  Silver  Fir,  one  at 
Poulton’s  Park,  outside  the  New  Forest,  being 
130  feet  high,  and  with  a well-rounded  bole 
girthing  14  feet  at  a yard  up.  There  are  several 
other  specimens  upwards  of  100  feet  in  height, 
and  one  at  least  130  feet  in  England.  From 
observations  I have  made  it  is  pretty  evident 
that  a sandy  or  gravelly  subsoil  is  most  bene- 
ficial for  the  rapid  growth  and  general  welfare 
of  the  Silver  Fir  ; but  there  are  not  a few  fairly 
good  examples  on  light,  alluvial  deposit.  My 
notes  do  not  show  that  chalk  is  a happy  soil  for 
this  Fir.  That  the  value  of  the  wood  of  the  Silver 
Fir  is  not  so  generally  well  known  nor  appre. 


dated  as  it  deserves  I am  quite  convinced.  A 
number  of  experiments  carried  out  prove  fairly 
conclusively  that,  when  properly  matured. 
Silver  Fir-wood  is  very  lasting  ; indeed,  quite 
as  much  so  as  that  of  either  Larch  or  Scotch.  I 
have  used  it  largely  for  covering  outbuildings, 
and  with  marked  success,  too,  for  the  wood  has 
stood  quite  as  well  as  some  of  the  foreign  logs 
alongside  which  it  was  placed.  The  growth  of 
the  Silver  Fir  after  it  has  attained  to,  say, 
20  feet  in  height  is  very  rapid,  examples  being 
frequently  known  of  its  having  added  about 
12  feet  of  timber  annually  for  forty-nine  years 
Somehow  or  other,  very  few  trees  of  the  Silver 
Fir  are  now  planted — at  least,  in  comparison 
with  such  others  as  the  Larch,  Scotch,  Laricio, 
and  Austrian  ; but  that  it  is  well  worthy  of 
more  extended  culture  cannot  be  denied  from 
actual  results  obtained  in  this  country.  For 
planting  in  conjunction  with  the  Douglas  Fir, 
the  tree  in  question  is  most  valuable,  the  little 
shelter  afforded  by  the  Silver  Fir  being  just  what 
is  wanted  to  save  the  rather  tender  and  brittle 
leaves  of  the  Douglas  kind.  As  an  ornamental 
tree,  perhaps,  we  cannot  speak  very  highly  of  the 
Silver  Fir  ; yet  in  its  younger  stages,  and  par- 
ticularly if  allowed  plenty  of  room  for  the 
development  of  its  lower  branches,  it  is  by  no 
means  stiff  or  unsightly,  even  when  used  as  a 
lawn  specimen.  W. 

3264.— Privet-hedge  not  growing.— 

Under  the  circumstances  I do  not  think  you 
have  much  to  complain  of  regarding  the  plants 
not  growing.  After  being  eaten  off  by  cattle 
when  so  recently  planted,  they  would  not  make 
much  progress  the  first  year.  I have  no  doubt 
whatever  but  that  yours  is  simply  a case  of 
waiting  for  a few  months  longer.  If  I am  not 
much  mistaken,  in  the  strong  soil  the  plants 
will  make  satisfactory  growth  during  the  coining 
summer.  If  you  find  they  do  not  grow  as  you 
wish  give  them  two  or  three  soakings  of  liquid- 
manure  in  dry  weather.  If  that  is  not  avail- 
able, make  some  soot-water  and  give  the  plants. 
— J.  0.  C. 

FRUIT. 

PLANTING  VINES. 

2237. — If  you  have  kept  the  young  Vines  in 
a cool  temperature  up  to  the  present  time  (which 
you  ought  to  have  done)  the  buds  will  not  be 
sufficiently  prominent  to  rub  off  easily.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  best  to  cut  them  down  at 
planting-time  to  the  lowest  wire  on  which  they 
are  to  be  trained.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
plants  have  started  into  growth,  when  you  plant 
them  all  the  buds  down  to  the  point  before 
mentioned  must  be  rubbed  off,  and  the  old  cane 
cut  down  later  on.  If  you  cut  it  down  now  it 
may  cause  bleeding,  which  will  weaken  the 
growth.  You  do  not  say  how  many  rods  you 
intend  to  carry  up  from  each  plant.  In  my 
opinion,  for  ordinary  houses  two  are  better  than 
one.  I expect,  however,  that  you  have  provided 
Vines  enough  to  cover  the  roof  with  a single 
rod  to  each.  If  that  is  so,  encourage  these  buds 
to  start  away  from  the  stem,  allowing  the  top 
shoot  to  take  the  lead,  as  that  is  the  one  that 
is  ultimately  to  form  the  bearing-rod  ; the  two 
others  lower  down  may  be  allowed  to  grow  out 
18  inches  long,  while  the  leader  grows  on  un- 
checked for  a time.  By  stopping  the  lower  shootsat 
the  pointsuggested,morestrengthwill  be  thrown 
into  the  leader,  while  it  will  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  number  of  leaves  at  that  point, 
as  the  pinched  back  shoots  will  soon  break  into 
lateral  growth,  and  the  more  leaves  that  can  be 
formed  without  robbing  the  leading  shoot  of 
the  strength  of  the  roots,  the  more  vigour  the 
plant  will  get.  The  same  line  of  reasoning 
applies  to  the  treatment  of  the  leading-rod. 
The  lateral  growth  should  be  allowed  to  push 
out  on  each  side  1 foot  or  more  in  length  before 
it  is  stopped,  while  the  main-shoot  itself  should 
be  allowed  to  grow  to  the  length  of  5 feet  before 
the  top  is  taken  off.  This  is  acting  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  more  leaves  the  more  roots,  and  the 
more  of  the  latter  there  are  formed  the  first 
season,  the  more  productive  the  Vines  will  be. 
When  the  lateral  growth  on  young  Vines  is  per- 
sistently pinched  back  to  the  first  point  all  the 
summer,  the  rods  are  as  straight  and  almost 
as  naked  as  a gun-barrel  in  the  autumn,  which 
ought  not  to  be,  In  my  own  practice  I prefer 
to  give  the  main-rod  a good  leading  position, 


and  allow  all  the  shoots  below  it  to  grow  pretty 
much  their  own  way,  and  if  they  cover  all  the 
wires  the  first  year  so  much  the  better. 

J.  C.  C. 

LATE  APPLES. 

There  is,  I think,  a great  lack  of  information 
amongst  consumers  as  to  the  merits  of  our  best 
Apples,  and  this,  with  the  want  of  system  and 
enterprise  amongst  many  of  our  fruit-growers,  re- 
tards the  fruit-growing  industry  in  this  country. 
The  public  want  to  be  made  familiar  with  the 
names  of  the  best  Apples,  so  that  when  they 
hear  of  the  Wellington  (see  illustration)  they 
will  immediately  know  it  is  one  of  the  best 
spring  Apples.  The  Blenheim  Orange  isbecoming 
generally  known  now,  and  will  always  command 
its  price.  Why  should  not  the  Wellington 
become  as  popular?  As  a late  Apple  it  is  Al, 
remaining  firm  and  juicy  as  long  as  any  variety 
I am  acquainted  with,  and  it  is,  moreover,  a 
handsome  Apple  of  fair  size.  The  storage  diffi- 
culty, which  is  often  advanced  as  a great  obstacle 
connected  with  late  Apples,  might  surely  be 
overcome  by  exercising  a little  forethought.  If 
the  fruits  were  sorted  at  the  time  of  gathering, 
and  the  best  packed  in  barrels  or  bins,  they 
would  keep  in  barns,  granaries,  or  outhouses, 
where,  by  covering,  frost  would  be  excluded, 
and  no  further  attention  would  be  required 
until  wanted  for  sale.  Pitting  in  the  same 
manner  as  Potatoes  are  kept  has  been  tried  and 
found  to  answer  very  well.  Why  should  not 
this  method  be  improved  upon  and  adopted  for 
the  keeping  of  late  Apples  ? If  carefully  stored 
they  need  no  picking  over  ; in  fact,  such  opera- 
tions are  harmful.  What  is  wanted  is  a dry 
site,  the  provision  of  proper  ventilation,  pitting 
the  fruits  when  they  are  perfectly  dry,  and  ad- 
mitting only  sound  ones.  Stored  in  this  manner. 
Apples  will  keep  perfectly  well,  and  turn  out 
plump  and  sound  in  the  spring.  If  Apple- 
growing is  to  be  made  to  pay,  every  chance  of 
profit  must  be  seized  upon.  By  far  the  greatest 
share  of  attention  is  being  given  to  early  varie- 
ties, of  which  Echlinville  Seedling  is  a type. 
Thousands  of  trees  of  this  and  similar  kinds 
have  been  planted  within  the  last  few  years  in 
this  country,  as  the  fruit  can  be  gathered  early. 


Wellington  or  Dumelow’s  Seedling  Apple. 


and  at  that  time  often  fetch  fairly  good  prices  ; 
but,  as  a natural  consequence,  if  all  plant  early 
kinds  the  market  will  in  time — as  it  is  already 
fast  becoming — be  overstocked  or  glutted  with 
early  kinds.  I am  aware  that  so  soon  as  con- 
signments of  American  Apples  reach  this 
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country  a very  considerable  fall  in  the  prices 
takes  places,  so  much  so  that  only  good  samples 
of  home-grown  sorts  stand  any  chance  of  sale  at 
anything  like  a paying  figure.  After  Christmas, 
however,  the  quality  of  the  American  fruit 
deteriorates  very  much,  being  of  a softer  nature 
and  not  possessing  the  weight  and  keeping 
qualities  of  some  of  our  best  late  kinds.  I 
think  if  growers  would  deviate  a little  from  the 
beaten  track  of  disposing  of  their  Apples  at  any 
price  as  soon  as  gathered,  one  of  the  moat  profit- 
able branches  of  Apple-growing  would  be  found. 
The  demand  for  good  sound  fruit  exists  all 
through  the  early  part  of  the  season — in  fact, 
until  green  Gooseberries  are  plentiful  good 
samples  of  Wellington  or  Mfere  de  Manage 
would,  Ifeel  sure,  fetch  remunerative  prices  after 
Christmas  and  for  some  time  onward.  What 
we  seem  to  want  is  to  popularise  a few  of  our 
best  kinds,  and  grow  them  extensively  enough 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  consider  and  provide 
for  their  storage,  and  then  there  will  be  some 
chance  of  competing  with  the  foreigner.  B. 


3243.  — Newly  - planted  Red  and 
White  Currants.  — The  Red  and  White 
Currants  will  bear  this  year  if  strong  enough  ; 
but,  in  a general  way,  in  the  case  of  young 
bushes  especially,  it  is  better  not  to  let  them 
do  so  the  first  year.  Covetous  people  will  take 
all  they  can  get,  and  let  the  future  take  care 
of  itself,  but  it  is  not  always  wise.  Raspberries 
should  be  cut  down  unless  the  canes  are  very 
strong,  and  even  strong  canes  should  not  be 
left  more  than  18  inches  or  so  long. — E.  H. 

3205. — Vine,  &c.,  in  a greenhouse.— 
If  you  plant  a Black  Hamburgh  Vine  inside  the 
house,  and  give  it  all  the  root-moisture  it 
requires,  I see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be 
fairly  successful  with  it.  The  house  will  be 
somewhat  dark,  owing  to  the  height  of  the  front 
wall.  The  roof  will  also  be  very  flat — in  fact, 
too  flat.  At  the  same  time,  I do  not  see  what 
else  you  can  grow  that  is  so  likely  to  succeed. 
A good  deal,  however,  will  depend  on  the  man- 
agement of  the  house.  If  you  ventilate  care- 
fully, so  as  to  shut  up  the  sun’s  warmth  early  in 
the  afternoon,  you  may  ripen  the  Grapes  with- 
out fire-heat. — J.  C.  C. 

3242.— Canker  in  Peaches  and  Nectarines  — 
The  only  remedy  that  I have  any  faith  in  for  canker  in 
fruit-trees  is  lifting  the  roots.  This  is  grappling  with  the 
evii  at  Its  source.  Tight  ligatures  or  bruises  in  the  bark 
have  led  to  canker  ; or  rather  they  have  formed  the  outlets 
to  the  disease,  which  is  in  the  system.— E.  H. 

— — This  often  happens  to  perfectly  healthy 
trees  when  they  are  trained  to  galvanised  wires, 
fixed  to  the  garden  walls,  especially  in  severe 
frosty  weather.  I have  seen  some  since  the 
severe  frosts  of  the  present  winter  quite  de- 
stroyed. Sometimes  canker  will  attack  the 
trees  badly  when  the  roots  get  down  into  un- 
suitable soil,  especially  if  the  subsoil  is  clay. 
Draining  will  sometimes  prevent  it,  as  a wet 
subsoil  will  frequently  cause  it.  I would  advise 
draining  if  that  has  not  been  done,  and  I would 
also  lift  the  roots  up  nearer  to  the  surface 
placing  amongst  them  some  good,  decayed’ 
fibrous,  yellow  loam. — J.  D.  E.  ’ 

Outdoor  plants  and  the  severe 

W inter.  —It  is  interesting  to  know  what  plants 
have  survived  this  rigorous  winter.  I find  the 
Salvia  Horminum  (purple-topped  Clary),  which 
keeps  gay  all  the  summer  and  autumn,  is  alive, 
and  looks  healthy  and  strong.  Some  plants  I 
raised  last  season,  and  planted  out  on  a dry 
border,  south  aspect ; they  look  quite  as  well 
as  some  I left  in  the  seed-box  in  a cool  conserva- 
tory. This  plant,  a very  old  one  in  gardens, 
has  been  brought  to  notice  again  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  Another  plant  I found 
quite  alive,  the  Saxifraga  sarmentosa  (Old 
Man’s  Beard,  called  by  some).  This  has  stood 
out  now  two  winters  in  a damp,  shady 
border,  without  any  attention,  originally  having 
grown  from  a bit  I stuck  in  which  broke  off 
from  a pot-plant.  This,  therefore,  would  seem 
to  suggest  its  use  as  a rockwork  cover. Salf. 

Scrapings  from  granite  roads.— 

These,  applied  to  stiff  land,  will,  instead  of 
improving  it,  cause  it  to  become  more  unwork- 
able. I once  inadvertently  mixed  some  granite- 
sweepings  with  some  potting  soil,  and  the  soil 
afterwards  baked  in  the  pots  like  bricks.  The 
principal  thoroughfares  here  (Portsmouth)  are 
formed  of  granite,  and  the  binding  character  of 
the  scrapings  and  sweepings  from  the  same  is 


well  known  to  the  local  road-scavengers.  Clay 
is  one  of  the  components  of  granite.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  clay-soils  are  formed  from 
the  weatherings  of  granite  rocks.  Doubtless, 
granite-sweepings  would  give  weight  and  firm- 
ness to  light,  sandy  soils,  and  as  feldspar,  a con- 
stituent part  of  granite,  contains  a large  per- 
centage of  potash,  it  would,  in  some  soils,  impart 
important  fertilising  properties. — L.  C.  K. 

Stock  Snowflake.— Those  who  wish  for 
a really  pure-white  Stock,  of  excellent  branching 
habit,  should  not  omit  this  variety,  as  it  makes 
a splendid  display  either  as  a pot-plant  or  in 
the  open  ground.  The  best  plan  is  to  sow  the 
seed  in  a box  of  light  soil,  and  set  it  close  to 
the  glass  in  a cold  house  or  frame,  and  as  soon 
as  the  young  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle 
prick  them  off  in  other  boxes  about  two 
inches  apart,  gradually  hardening  them  off 
until  the  weather  permits  of  planting  out,  or  if 
intended  for  flowering  in  pots,  they  should  be 
potted  off  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  and  finally, 
as  soon  as  well  rooted,  into  6-inch  ones.  As  all 
kinds  of  autumn-sown  Stocks  in  the  open  air 
have  suffered  severely  by  the  frost,  these  will 
be  doubly  acceptable  to  fill  the  gap  in  the  floral 
supply.— J.  G.  H. 

3234. — Coal-dust. — Coal-dust  is  useful  for 
opening  up  heavy  land,  and  I rather  think  it  has 
some  value  as  manure.  At  least,  I know  a piece 
of  land  that  received  a heavy  dose  of  coal-dust, 
the  sweepings  of  a coal-yard,  and  the  crops  have 
been  a good  deal  better  since.  It  is  certainly  a 
good  plan  to  scatter  coal-dust  around  and  among 
young  plants  to  protect  them  from  slugs  and 
snails. — E.  H. 

'The  so-called  “ bricquettes  ” are  made 

by  pressing  the  dust  into  blocks  with  pitch,  &c. 
I do  not  think  “ Longhome”  would  find  it  at  all 
an  easy  matter  to  make  them  at  home,  and  at 
the  best  it  would  be  a nasty  dirty  job.  The  dust 
is  of  no  use  to  dig  into  the  ground  ; but  if  he 
makes  some  fires,  starting  them  with  wood,  and 
burns  some  of  the  soil  with  the  small  coal,  he 
will  find  a vast  improvement  in  both  the  tex- 
ture and  fertility  of  his  garden,  especially  if 
the  soil  is  heavy  or  clayey. — B.  C.  R. 

2918.— Gardening  on  a small  scale. 

A gardener  s skill  is  shown  much  more  by 
his  accomplishing  good  results  with  few  ap- 
pliances than  by  anything  else.  Such  a place 
as  that  described  by  a “ Widow  Lady  ” is  a good 
school  for  a man  with  his  wits  about  him.  By 
carefully  choosing  his  plants  he  may  have  a 
small  but  constant  supply  of  flowers  for  the 
“tiny  conservatory.”  They  may  be  brought 
into  bloom  successively,  thus : December- 
Roman  Hyacinths,  Paper  Narcissus,  Solanums 
(berried),  and  a few  Zonal  Pelargoniums  still 
remaining.  January— The  same  with  Cycla- 
mens and  Primulas.  February  and  March- 
Early  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  and  some 
Camellias,  April — Azaleas,  Cinerarias,  and 
Roses.  While  through  May  and  the  succeed- 
ing months— Pelargoniums  and,  later.  Fuchsias 
may  be  had  without  trouble.  With  good  man- 
agement  these  will  last  until  the  autumn  show 
of  Chrysanthemums  begins  in  October,  to  be  re- 
placed again  by  the  early  bulbs.  By  good  man- 
agement a dozen  or  two  of  Maiden-hair  and 
other  Ferns  can  be  kept  in  fair  condition  most 
of  the  year,  but  they  must  be  carefully  shaded 
from  the  sun.  Some  of  the  hardier  Palms  might 
stand  in  the  conservatory  all  the  year  round 
and  a Mar6chal  Niel  Rose,  and,  perhaps,  other 
climbers,  would  flourish  there.  With  all  this, 
there  would  be  ample  room  for  the  cuttings  and 
seeds  needed  for  a small  garden  ; and  even  a 
few  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers  might  be  grown  ; 
but  these  would  not  come  in  early.  The  details 
of  management  it  is  impossible  to  give  ; they 
must  be  learnt  by  experience,  and  a few  failures 
should  not  dishearten,  for  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  there  are  hundreds  of  such  small  places 
as  the  one  described  by  a “ Widow  Lady,” 
which  are,  in  their  way,  as  great  a success  as 
larger  ones. — J.  E.  G. 

3171.  — Calvary  Clover  (Medicaeo 
Echinus).- The  Calvary  Clover  is  a more  in- 
teresting than  beautiful  plant.  It  is  interesting 
because  the  prickly  seed-vessels  uncurl  in  the 
most  eurious  way.  If  you  open  them  at  either 
end  you  will  find  the  outer  covering  uncurl  in 
a long  string,  leaving  the  seed  in  the  midde. 
You  may  sow  them  as  they  are,  or  you  may 
take  out  the  seeds.  It  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a 


hardy  plant.  The  beginning  of  April  is  soon 
enough  to  sow  the  seed.— J.  C.  C. 

“Clover”  should  find  the  end  of  seed- 
covering which  forms  the  “ prickly  berry 
either  the  end  where  the  stalk  joins  the  berry 
or  the  one  exactly  opposite— and  pull  gently 
when  the  covering  will  unwind  and  the  seeds 
be  found  inside.  The  covering,  when  freed  from 
the  dried  skin,  and  wound  round  the  finger,  will 
resemble  a miniature  “ Crown  of  Thorns.  ” From 
this  resemblance,  as  well  as  from  the  red  mark 
as  of  fresh  blood  on  each  leaf  of  the  growing 
plant,^comes  the  name  of  “Calvary  Clover.”  A 
superstition  connected  with  the  plant  is  that  the 
seeds  must  be  sown  on  Good  Friday.  It  grows 
well  out-of-doors  here.— G.  Kent,  Parhslone. 

Open  up  the  seed-vessel,  and  take  out  the  seeds. 

I have  grown  it  for  years.  The  pious  sow  it  on  Good 
Friday.  It  is  an  interesting  plant.  The  leaves  have  a 
deep-red  spot  on  each  like  a drop  of  blood.— R. 

3232.— Sowing  Mlmulus-seed.— Sow  in  March, 
thinly  in  a box,  and  stand  the  box  in  a g^entle  heat  for  a 
short  time  till  the  seeds  germinate.  The  Mimulus  loves 
shade  and  moisture,  and  when  the  sun  gains  power,  better 
not  expose  the  young  plants  to  it,  as  they  will  lose  colour. 
— £.  H, 

3170.— A newly-pointed  wall.— If  your 
wall  was  done  early  enough  in  the  autumn  for 
the  mortar  to  get  thoroughly  dry,  it  ought  not 
to  come  out  of  the  joints  now.  Of  course,  it  is 
the  frost  that  has  done  the  mischief.  Never- 
theless, the  materials  might  have  been  good, 
only  put  on  late.  Under  my  direction  I had 
the  whole  of  the  inside  walls  of  a fairly  large 
garden  newly  pointed  at  the  end  of  last  summer. 
I do  not  believe  that  one  inch  of  the  mortar  has 
come  out ; but  it  was  thoroughly  dry  before  the 
frost  came  in  the  autumn.  If  not  thick  enough 
to  cover  them,  the  stuff  will  do  the  plants  no 
harm. — J.  C.  C. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

QaeetlOQB.— QucrtM  and  answers  are  inserted  in 
Gardbniko  free  of  charge  if  correepemdents follow  the  rules 
here^  laid  dovm  for  thexr  guidance^  All  communications 
for  insertion  should  be  dearly  and  concisely  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  oj 
Gardbnino,  S7,  Southampton- street,  Covent-garden,  Lon- 
don, Letters  on  business  should  be  sent  to  the  Pubushbr. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are  required  in 
addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be  used  in 
the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a separate  piece  of  paper.  Unanswered 
queries  should  be  repeated.  Correspondents  should  bear 
xn  mind  that,  as  Oardbnino  has  to  be  sent  to  press  some 
time  in  advance  of  date,  they  cannot  always  be  replied  to 
in  the  issue  immediately  following  the  receipt  of  their 
communications. 

Answers  ( which,  with  the  exception  or  such  as  cannot 
well  be  classified,  will  be  found  in  their  different  depart- 
ment) should  always  bear  the  number  and  title  placed 
against  the  query  replied  to,  and  our  readers  will  greatly 
oblige  us  by  advising,  so  far  as  their  knowledge  and 
observations  permit,  the  correspondents  who  seek  assist- 
ance. Conditions,  soils,  and  means  vary  so  infinitely 
that  several  answers  to  the  same  question  may  often  be 
very  useful,  and  those  who  reply  would  do  well  to  mention 
the  localities  in  which  their  experience  is  gained.  Corres- 
pondents who  refer  to  articles  inserted  in  GARDENma 
should  mention  the  number  in  which  they  appeared. 


3303  -Bone-meal  for  Strawberries.-is  hone- 
mtal  a reliable  manure  for  putting  in  wiih  Strawberries? 
— Auckland. 

3304. — Pansies  In  a cold  frame.- Can  i grow 
Pansies  well  from  seed  in  a cold  frame,  and,  if  so,  will  some- 
one advise  me  how  to  proceed?— A.  B. 

3305. — Oreen-fly  on  Peach-trees.— Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  the  best  way  to  prevent  green-tiy  on  my 
Peach-trees  this  summer? — J.  H. 

3300.— Concrete  for  a garden  path.— Will  some- 
one be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what  is  the  best  concrete 
(and  its  component  parts)  for  a garden  path?- F.  T.  T. 

3307. — Foliage  for  bouquets.— I should  be  glad 
if  someone  will  tell  me  of  some  hardy  fine-foliaged  plants, 
green  and  variegated,  for  backing  bouquets  and  button- 
holes?— G.  S. 

3308. — \yater  for  Irises. — Please  say  whether  the 
Irises  require  much  water  or  liquid-manure  at  this  or  any 
time  of  year  ? My  gardener  says  they  do  not.  Are  they 
not  almost  water  plants?- X.  Y.  Z. 

3309. — Planting  Strawberries.— Would  Straw- 
berries, such  as  Noble  and  President,  if  planted  in  March 
do  as  welt,  and  yield  a better  crop  in  1892  than  if  they  were 
planted  during  the  coming  autumn  ?— Auckland. 

3310. — Manure  for  Vines.— Will  someone  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  me  what  quantity  of  stable-manure  will  be 
sufficient  for  four  Vines  12  years  old,  set  in  a border 
6 yards  wide  inside  and  11  yards  outside  ? — An  Enquirer. 

3311. — Storing  Jerusalem  Artichokes.— Will 
someone  kiudly  tell  me  the  best  way  of  storing  Jerusalem 
Artichokes?  They  are  left  in  the  ground  as  long  as  pos- 
sible ; but  when  lifted,  soon  suffer  from  a sort  of  mildew. 
— B.  N. 

3312. — Treatment  of  Crinum  Moorei.—i  should 
be  very  glad  to  have  information  as  to  the  treatment 
of  Crinum  Moorei  ? Should  it  be  grown  in  a warm  or  cool 
bouse,  should  water  be  withheld  during  the  winter,  and 
should  the  bulb  be  partially  or  entirely  under  the  soil,  and 
what  should  be  the  nature  of  the  soil  used  ? Is  this 
plant  ever  successfully  grown  in  the  open  ground?— 
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3313.— Tuberous  Begonias.— I shall  be  glad  to 
know  the  best  time  to  plants  size  of  pot,  and  soil?  Is 
bottom  heat  necessary  to  start  the  growth  V I have  green- 
house, and  can  keep  regular  temperature  of  about  50  degs 
— VV.  Jameson. 

33U.— Calceolaria  cuttings.— As  1 am  leaving 
tny  residence,  will  anyone  kindly  tell  me  if  I can  take 
cuttings  now  from  Calceolarias  that  have  been  out  in  the 
open  all  through  the  winter  ? If  so,  what  treatment  would 
they  require?— J.  B. 

3315. — Pilling  flower-beds.— Will  someone  kindly 
suggest  how  to  fill  a number  of  conventional-shaped  flower- 
beds? 1 want  them  to  be  as  bright  as  possible  from  June 
onwards.  I have  Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  some  of  them 
in  due  season. — B.  N. 

3316. — Amorphophallus  campanulatus.  — I 

have  just  bought  a bulb  of  Amorphophallus  campanulatus 
from  America,  as  advertised  recently  in  this  paper.  Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  if  it  is  hardy,  and  at  what  time  1 
should  plant  it,  and  in  what  aspect? — W.  A.  C. 

3317.  — Beds  of  Pansies. — I have  1-2  small  beds, 
which  I want  all  the  year  round  to  consist  ot  blue,  while, 
and  yellow  self  Pansies.  I have  ordered  some  few  hun- 
dred plants  to  come  in  April  to  start  with.  Will  someone 
kindly  advise  me  how  to  proceed  to  obtain  a continuous 
supply  ?— Boss. 

3318. — Gioire  de  Dijon  Bose  cuttings.— I took 
some  cuttings  of  this  Rose  in  October  last,  planting  them 
In  4-inoh  pots,  three  cuttings  in  each,  and  placed  them  in 
a cold  frame.  They  have  thrown  out  shoots.  Is  it  time 
yet  to  pot  them  singly  ? If  to,  should  I still  keep  them  in 
the  frame  ? — J.  B. 

3319  —Eucalyptus  in  a cold  greenhouse.— 
In  a cold  greenhouse  1 have  a Eucalyptus  which  has  grown 
too  tall  for  the  place,  and  is  unsightly  from  want  of  leaves 
on  the  lower  3 feet  of  the  stem.  May  it  safely  be  cut 
down?  Will  cuttings  of  it  strike  without  heat?  I have  no 
stove-house. — M.  A.  H. 

3320. — Moving  a briclc  frame.— Two  years  ago  I 
erected  a brick  frame  in  my  garden,  heated  with  a horse- 
shoe boiler  and  pipes.  It  is  in  the  open,  and  unattached, 
and  now',  on  leaving  the  premises,  the  landlord  claims  it  as 
a fi.vture,  and  I claim  that  I can  legally  remove  it.  Am  1 
right?— An  Old  Subscribee. 

3321. — Roses  and  Chrysanthemums  in  a 
shady  greenhouse. — 1 should  like  to  know  if  Roses 
and  Chrysanthemums  will  thrive  in  a light,  airy  green- 
house, but  with  little  direct  sunheat,  and  if  not,  the  best 
varieties  of  plants  that  will  thrive  under  such  circum- 
stances ?— Abercromby,  Liverpool. 

3322. — Lamp  in  a greenhouse.— Will  someone 
kindly  inform  me  if  I am  doing  right  in  taking  the  funnel 
of  an  oil  lamp  through  the  top  of  my  greenhouse  ? The 
lamp  has  four  4-incb  burners,  and  seems  to  burn  just  as 
well  without  so  much  funneling.  1 should  like  to  end  the 
funnel  inside  the  house,  as  the  heat  I lose  now  is  very 
great,  if  it  will  not  injure  the  flowers? — B.  R.  Kino. 

3323.  — Making  Asparagus-beds.— I want  to 
make  two  Asparagus  bed.s.  From  what  1 read,  sowing 
seed  is  better  than  getting  one,  two,  or  three-year-old 
plants.  Is  this  correct  ? When  should  the  beds  be  made 
and  how  should  the  seeds  be  sown,  where  intended  to  re- 
main on  the  permanent  bed  ? Or  must  it  be  raised  this 
season,  and  next  year  transferred  to  the  permanent  bed? 
Asparaqds. 

3324. — Grape-growing.— I have  some  Black  Ham- 
burgh Vines,  about  12  years’  old.  1 started  the  Vines  into 
growth  on  the  13th  of  February.  I am  keeping  the  house 
at  a temperature  of  55  degs.  by  day,  and  50  degs.  by  night. 
Will  some  experienced  gardener  please  say  if  1 am  right, 
and  tell  me  how  to  go  on  with  my  work,  so  as  to  get  good 
Grapes?  I want  to  get  good  large  bunches.— A Youno 
Beginner. 

3325.  — Birds  and  Holly-berries,  &c.  — Will 
someone  kindly  tell  me  if  the  berries  of  the  Holly 
are  the  food  of  birds  in  the  winter-time?  Until  quite 
recently  1 have  never  bad  a doubt  but  that  the  abun. 
dant  supply  of  berries  to  be  found  on  the  shrubs  in  severe 
weather  were  supplied  for  the  birds’  sustenance.  But  I 
have  been  told  that  as  a matter  of  fact  they  are  not  eaten 
by  them  at  all.  Is  this  so?— E.  M.  Edwards. 

3326.  —Sowing  seeds  and  planting  vege- 
tables.— Would  someone  kindly  tell  me  the  proper  time 
to  sow  the  following  seeds,  to  be  in  perfection  for  the 
first  week  in  August  ?— Peas,  Runner  Beans,  Broad  Beans, 
Dwarf  Beans,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Turnips,  Leeks,  Onions, 
Shallots,  Beetroots,  and  Vegetable  Marrows.  Also  when  to 
plant  beds  of  Cabbage,  Scotch  Kale,  Caulifiowers,  Red  Cab- 
bage, Broccoli,  Savoys,  Spinach,  Tomatoes,  for  general 
use?— Amateur. 

3327. — Hardiness  of  Tea  Boses.— I have  been 
greatly  interested  in  the  remarks  of  “ A.  H.,”  in  Garden- 
ing, upon  the  above  subject,  and  should  feel  greatly 
obliged  to  him  if  he  would  give  me  the  names  of  a dozen 
of  toe  best  Tea  Roses  for  the  open  ? I planted  a few  last 
autumn,  and  should  like  to  add  to  their  number,  if  I find 
them  sufficiently  hardy.  I may  say  that  those  I have 
planted  are  all  right  up  to  the  present.  I have  a light  rich 
loamy  soil ; garden  thoroughly  exposed.  Locality,  Lei- 
cester.—W.  G. 

3328  —Greenhouse  for  Cucunabers.— Will  some- 
one kindly  give  me  advice  on  the  following  ? I have  a 
lean-to  greenhouse  lacing  south,  13  ft.  long  by  8 ft.  6 in., 
height  of  front,  5 ft.,  back,  8ft.  9 in.  I have  sufficient 
back  wall  to  make  another  house  9 ft.  long,  and  I want  to 
grow  Cucumbers  in  it.  What  is  the  best  pitch  and  height 
in  front  for  roof,  and  the  best  and  cheapest  way  to  heat 
these  two  houses  efficiently  ? I shall  make  a hot-bed  for 
the  Cucumbers,  and  being  a mechanic,  should  be  able  to 
do  the  work  myself. — T.  D. 

33-29.— Making  up  a Bhododendron-bed.— I 
should  be  glad  of  advice  respecting  making  up  a bed  for 
Rhododendrons  ? The  soil  here  is  very  stiff,  with  clay  sub- 
soil. I propose  digging  this  out,  for  about  2 feet,  then  put 
in  a good  layer  of  decayed  garden  refuse  ; then  mix  some 
rough  stuff  containing  a good  deal  of  fine  ballast  with  a 
portion  of  the  soil,  and  make  the  top  part  up  with  pear, 
and  the  top  spit  combined  for  18  inches  or  so,  planting 
the  plants  in  pure  peat  about  the  roots,  raising  the  whole 
1 foot  or  more  above  the  present  level.  Will  this  do  to 


grow  them  in  ? And  for  sorts,  which  kinds  shall  I select — 
seedling  hybrids,  common  ponticums,  or  good-natned 
varieties?  What  is  the  best  time  to  plant  them?  They 
will  come  from  Surrey,  taken  from  the  ground  direct,  not 
from  pots.— G.  F.  Utley,  Weit  Dulwich. 

33.30 —Growing  Potatoes.— I have  just  rented  a 
piece  of  gfoiind  for  Potatoes.  Length,  30  feet ; width, 
28J  feet.  Am  now  digging  same,  and  intend  applying 
some  manure  (the  man  states  I shall  require  about  five 
cartloads) ; also  lime  and  salt.  What  quantity  of  the  two 
latter  should  be  dug  in  (shall  apply  salt  before  planting)? 
How  much  superphosphate  and  sulphate  of  ammonia 
will  be  required  per  yard  in  the  rows  for  Potatoes?  Please 
state  fully  how  the  two  latter  should  be  applied  ? 
Will  it  injure  the  sets  to  be  put  immediately  on  the 
top  of  superphosphate?  I suppose  that  less  quantity 
of  the  above  two  manures  will  be  required,  owing  to  the 
application  of  the  stable-manure?— Tiiursto. 

3331. — Treatment  of  a Nectarine.— Would  some- 
one kindly  afford  me  a little  information  on  this  matter  ? 
I have  a young  one  against  a west  wall,  which  does  not 
do  well,  owing  to  poverty  of  soil,  I presume,  as  a rootery 
of  old  tree-stumps  stands  in  front  of  it  and  over  the  roots. 
Last  year  it  flowered,  but  no  fruit  came,  and  the  leaves 
all  blistered  and  curled,  eventually  coming  off.  In  the 
late  part  of  the  summer  a fresh  lot  of  leaves  came  out, 
and  lasted  green  until  cut  down  by  the  frost.  It  was  cut 
down  severely  by  a previous  tenant,  but  has  made  fresh 
growth,  and  the  buds  are  expanding.  I want  to  take  it 
up  and  place  it  in  a tub  or  pot,  and  put  it  in  the  green- 
house to  fruit.  Is  it  too  late  to  do  this?  If  not,  what 
compost  should  I use  ? Locality,  Chester.— Mollington. 

3332.  — Fruit-trees,  <Scc.,  against  a brick- 
wall. — I have  a briok-wall  in  my  kitchen  garden  on 
which  the  morning  sun  shines  with  great  heat.  It  has 
before  it  a border  of  good  soil,  4 feet  wide.  Could  I not 
train  some  kinds  of  fruit-trees  on  the  same?  The  height  of 
the  wall  is  6 ft.  and  it  is  12  yards  in  length.  And  if  so,  what 
kind  would  be  best?  I conclude  Tomato  s will  not  do 
well  out-of-doors,  and  not  against  walls  either,  perhaps. 
I am  thinking  of  having  a small  frame  against  a short 
portion  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  seedlings  of  one  sort  or 
another.  I am  quite  a novice  in  these  matters,  and  I 
should  feel  greatly  obliged  to  anyone  for  advising  me  in 
this  matter,  and  also  the  right  time  of  year  for  planting 
the  trees,  and  if  Tomatoes  would  do?  What  manure 
would  they  require?  Would  Cherries  be  of  any  use?  — 
A Novice. 

3333. — Damp  in  a pit.— Can  someone  kindly  help 
me  out  of  adifliculty  ? I have  a six-light  pit,  20  feet  long 
and  G feet  wide ; sashes  on  swing  hinges  and  open  in 
front.  It  is  heated  with  2-inch  hot-water  pipes  up  the 
centre,  flow  and  return.  Staging  over  pipes  2 feet  0 inches 
from  glass  at  back,  18  inches  in  front,  with  1-foot  air- 
space beneath.  I titled  it  with  cuttings  of  old  plants 
potted  up  in  the  autumn,  thinking  they  would  keep  all 
right  through  the  winter,  the  temperature  not  falling 
lower  than  40  degs. ; but  as  soon  as  I shut  down  the 
sashes  at  night  the  glass  is  immediately  covered  over  with 
moisture,  and  soon  the  water  begins  to  drip  from  the 
glass  down  on  the  plants,  and  it  has  caused  nearly  all  of 
them  to  fog  off  down  level  to  the  soil.  Will  someone 
kindly  tell  me  how  to  let  the  damp  out  without  letting  in 
the  cold  air?— A Young  Beginner. 

3334. — Is  Clover  necessary  for  a perfect 
lawn  ?— I sowed  down  a lawn  three  years  ago  on  a good, 
rich,  black  soil,  clay  subsoil,  with  “ best  lawn  Grass,  with- 
out clover,”  obtained  from  a leading  London  seedsman. 
Although  the  lawn  looks  well,  if  not  actually  walking  on 
it,  the  earth  does  not  seem  to  me  so  well  covered  as  it 
might  be.  I would  like  the  opinion  of  one  or  two  experts 
as  to  whether  Clover  is  a desirable  addition  and  an  im- 
provement, as  I intend  next  month  to  give  the  lawn  a 
little  more  Grass-seed,  and  a top-dressing  of  prepared 
soil,  and  would  add  Clover  to  the  Grass-seed,  if  so  advised? 
At  ’first  I avoided  Clover,  as  I observed  its  creeping 
growths  were  sometimes  troublesome  when  using  the 
Daisy  rake.  By  hand -weeding  I have  kept  the  lawn 
entirely  clear  of  Daisies,  and  everything,  in  fact  (Clover 
also),  except  Grass,  and  I must  say  I would  prefer  to  keep 
it  so.— H.  T.  Q. 

3335.  — Garden  construction  and  manage- 
ment.— I have  two  greenhouses,  a fernery , a small  vinery, 
and  a stove-house  in  Yorkshire.  I have  a very  small 
front  garden  and  a tennis-lawn.  I have  a field  adjoining 
of  about  three  acres,  out  of  a portion  of  which  I am  wishful 
to  construct  a kitchen  and  a flower  garden,  not  for  orna- 
mental work  but  for  cutting  and  house  supply  in  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  flowers,  especially  the  two  latter.  I have  a 
coachman,  having  one  horse  and  general  house  and  coach- 
man’s duties,  and  one  gardener.  Will  someone  kindly  help 
me  upon  the  following  points:  1,  What  portion  of  the 
field  should  I lay  out  for  garden  purposes?  2,  The  field, 
an  old,  rough  pasture,  being  now  in  Grass,  when  should  it 
be  turned  up?  3,  What  quantity  of  ground  should  I 
appropriate  for  vegetables,  fruit,  and  flowers  ? 4,  What 
fruits,  if  any,  should  I grow,  and  when  should  I plant  ? 
5,  What  vegetables  should  I grow,  and  what  space  is  re- 
quired ? 6,  What  flowers  should  I grow  to  secure  a good 
supply  of  bloom  in  succession?  7,  Can  one  gardener, 
with  the  spare  help  the  coachman  can  give  him,  do  all 
the  work  required?  Any  other  suggestions  will  be 
appreciated. — Townsman. 


To  the  following  queries  brief  editorial  replies 
are  given  ; but  readers  are  invited  to  give  further 
answers  should  they  be  able  to  offer  additional 
advice  on  the  various  sultjects.. 

3336. — Masdevallia  Delia  (J.  B.).— This  is  the 
name  of  the  flower  sent.  As  you  say,  it  is  much  like  M. 
Chimaera,  and  I am  told  they  frequently  grow  together 
upon  the  same  tree.  The  flowers,  however,  are  more 
triangular,  and  the  lip  is  larger  and  more  spreading.  It 
grows  up  to  7,000  feet  elevation  in  Antioquia. — M.  B. 

3337. — Achimenes  (J.  H.).— This  enquirer  asks  for 
the  names  of  a lew  of  these  plants  that  he  should  grow  ? 
A.  Stella,  Loveliness,  longiflora  alba  and  longiflora  major, 
Ambroise  Verschaffelt,  Eclipse,  grandis.  Meteor,  Parsonsi, 
Bose  Queen,  Williamsi,  and  aurora.  These  are,  I think,  gems 
of  the  first  water,  and  if  you  get  them,  you  can  add  others 
as  you  think  fit. — J.  J. 


3338. — Pansies  In  beds  (B.  /.). — The  surface  of  the 
ground  should  now  be  stirred  with  a pointed  stick,  and  all 
weeds  should  be  carefully  removed  with  the  fingers. 
If  there  is  sufficient  space  between  the  plants,  it  will  be 
as  well  to  run  the  Dutch  hoe  through  amongst  them  on 
fine  days.  About  the  second  week  in  Marcn  mulch  the 
surface  of  the  beds  with  rotten  manure. 

3339. — Spring  Star-flower(Triteleia  unlflora) 
(S.  S,  T.). — Bulba  of  this  plant  that  are  dry  and  mould.v 
we  should  say  are  nearly  or  quit  e dead.  Perhaps  the.v 
have  been  too  long  exposed  to  air,  and  thus  have  lost  their 
growing  power.  The  best  place  for  them  is  in  the  ground, 
as  they  will  come  up  in  the  open  air  from  year  to  year  as 
freely  as  will  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses. 

3340. — Cattleya  Sehroderas  (r.JIf.j-This  beautiful 
plant  can  be  easily  recognised  by  its  perfume  when  in  flower, 
which  resembles  that  of  new  sweet  hay.  It  has  pretty  lound 
flowers,  with  frilled  edges  and  delicate  lilac  in  colour.  I 
have  been  asked  the  question  before  if  it  is  not  a form  of 
C.  Trianai ; but  I must  give  the  same  answer— it  is  my 
settled  opinion  that  it  is  entirely  different  from  that 
species.- M.  B. 

3341. — Perns  for  a greenhouse  (J.  M.  D.).— 
There  are  some  hundreds  of  species  to  choose  from.  If 
you  are  intending  to  buy,  and  have  not  a Fern  nursery  in 
your  neighbourhood,  write  to  Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway, 
Mr.  Sale,  of  Birkenhead,  or  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of  York, 
or  any  other  firm  you  may  think  of ; they  will  each  send 
you  a catalogue,  trom  which  you  may  select  as  jou  like, 
and  they  will  each  give  you  trustworthy  and  reliable  in- 
formation.— J.  J. 

3312.— Oncidium  unguiculatum  {J.  Ehden).— 
This  is  the  name  of  your  flower,  and  why  the  flowers  do 
not  smell  of  Violets  is  because  it  is  not  the  species  you 
think  itto  be— O.  tigiinum.  It  is,  however,  very  much 
like  it  in  colour ; but  the  flowers  are  much  smaller,  and 
the  lip  has  a much  longer  neck.  It  is  a plant  which  I used 
to  grow  30  years  ago  and  more  ; but  I have  not  seen  it 
before  for  some  years.  It  was  one  of  the  first  plants  tried 
under  the  cool  system.— M.  B. 

3343.  — Gladiolus  Brenchleyensls  in  pots 
(B.  I.  P.).— Single  bulbs  of  this  Gladiolus  will  bloom  vicll 
if  grown  in  7-inch  pots  ; in  pots  of  a less  size  the  spikes 
will  be  poor.  The  soil  should  be  composed  of  good  yellow 
loam,  with  one-third  of  well-rotted  manure,  and  a sprink- 
ling of  silver-sand  in  it.  They  may  be  potted  at  cnce,  ar.d 
in  doing  so  bury  the  bulbs  about  2 inches  deep.  Keep 
them  under  glass  until  all  danger  from  frost  is  over. 
Weak  manure-water  will  be  of  use  during  the  summer. 

3344. — Phajus  grandifolius  (M.  G.).— Y’ou  had 
nearly  got  the  name  right.  It  is  not  grandiflotus ; the 
grand  part  belongs  to  the  leaves,  not  the  flowers,  as  a rule. 
1 have  always  looked  upon  it  as  a plant  that  loved  heat ; 
but,  to  my  surprise,  I found  a plant  in  an  amateur's 
collection  that  had  been  standing  in  a house  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  30  degs.  in  some  instances  through  the  severe 
weather  we  have  had.  It  should  be  treated  as  a strictly 
terrestrial  plant,  using  for  potting  material  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  peat,  in  about  equal  parts,  with  a little  sharp 
sand  added. — M.  B. 

3345  -Cropping  a river  bank  with  vege- 
tables (-ffuraf). —The  best  kinds  of  Potatoes  to  grow  on 
a rivet  bank  where  the  soil  is  heavy,  we  should  say,  would 
bo  the  Magnum  Bonum  and  Champion  ; to  plant  others  of 
weaker  constitution  may  result  in  failure.  Parsnips  would 
do  very  well,  but  Carrots  need  a light,  deep  soil.  Onions 
and  Broad  and  Runner  Beans  may  do  very  well  in  such 
soil,  as  these  generally  prefer  it  rich  and  holding.  Winter 
Greens,  such  as  Savoy  Cabbages,  Scotch  and  Cottagers’ 
Kale,  and  Sprouting  Broccoli,  may  be  planted  to  succeed 
any  early  crops. 

3346. — Double  Pyrethrums  and  Potentllias 

(P.  D.  P.). — Yes,  both  double  Pyrethrums  and  Potentillas 
would  mix  admirably  with  Pentsiemons  and  Delphiniums, 
the  latter  being  kept  in  the  centre  of  the  bed,  and  the 
Pyrethrums  next.  Such  plants  as  those  stated  would  help 
to  make  a striking  show  when  in  flower  for  a long  time, 
and  might  be  added  to  with  some  ot  the  best  perennial 
Phloxes,  as  these  comprise  some  of  the  grandest  of  border 
plants.  A few  Liliums  of  various  kinds  would  also  inter- 
mix well.  The  soil  of  such  a bed  should  be  trenched 
30  inches  deep,  and  be  well  manured  before  planting. 

3347. — Manures  for  Potatoes  (Bofunum).- Good 
guano,  or  superphosphate  guano,  are  both  excellent 
manures ; wood-ashes  will  supply  phosphates,  but  is  lack- 
ing in  ammonia  and  other  important  compounds.  With 
really  good  stable-manure  available  scarcely  any  other 
kind  of  dressing  is  needed,  as  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
Potatoes  to  take  up  more  than  a certain  amount  of  nutri- 
ment. Artificial  manures  are  most  valuable  when  em- 
ployed for  Potatoes  that  succeed  some  other  crop  which 
has  been  previously  manured.  Dissolved  tenes  make  a 
good  permanent  manure,  but  are  hardly  active  enough  for 
Potatoes. 

3348. — Cattleya  amethystoglossa  (J.  Jones).— 
This  is  a very  pretty  variety  of  this  plant,  and  you  are 
very  fortunate  to  have  bought  it  for  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence.  I can  remember  the  time,  and  not  more  than 
20  years  ago  either,  when  such  a variety  could  not  have 
been  obtained  lor  the  same  number  of  pounds.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  soft  rose-purple,  freely  spotted  with  rich 
amethyst,  and  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  is  a very  deep-purple. 
It  requires  a warm  house,  coming  as  it  does  from  the  Pro- 
vince of  Bahia.  The  Messrs.  Lowe  generally  have  a good 
stock  of  this  plant.  On  the  Continent  it  is  more  frequently 
to  be  seen  under  the  name  of  0.  Prinzi. — M.  B. 

3349. — Grevilleaa  from  seeds  (A  . J£.).— Seeds  sown 
in  a pot  or  pan  of  well-prepared,  fine,  peaty  soil,  to  which 
has  been  added  sufficient  sand,  pressed  smooth  on  the 
surface,  would  soon  vegetate.  The  seeds  should  be  distri- 
buted evenly,  and  a little  fine  sandy  material  should  be 
put  on  them.  They  should  then  be  covered  with  a bell- 
glass,  or  a piece  of  glass  should  be  laid  on  ihe  top  of  the 
pot,  which  should  be  placed  in  a moderate  heat.  It  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  cover  the  seeds  of  these  or  similar 
plants  under  glass,  but  there  is  an  advantage  iii  thus  being 
able  to  keep  the  soil  in  a moist  condition  without  often 
applying  water,  and  the  less  that  has  to  he  given  before 
they  vegetate  the  better. 

3350.  — OdontoglosBum  Hunnewellianum 
(C.  Ji.).— This  is  the  name  of  your  flower,  and  an  excellent 
variety  it  is.  I should  imagine  this  is  a plant  that  we  do 
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not  know  sufficient  about  Should  it  send  up  a long  S(>ike  like 
O.  Alexandras  does,  we  eh  all  have  a magnificent  Orchid.  The 
flowers  now  before  me  are  of  good  size,  the  ground  colour 
being  bright  yellow  having  a broad  marginal  border  of 
rich-cheatnut-orirason.  The  lip  is  fringed,  and  at  the  base 
of  the  flower  are  numerous  spots  and  dots  of  brownish- 
crimson.  It  thrives  well  under  the  same  condition  that 
O.  Alexandra  and  O.  Pescatorei  do,  and  1 look  upon  the 
species  as  a very  desirable  one,  especially  tuch  a variety 
as  this  sent  by  “ C.  11.”— M.  B. 

3351.— Sowing  flower-seeds  in  an  unheated 
house  (P.  S.  H.)  — Almost  all  kinds  of  tender  annuals 
may  be  raised  without  heat  under  glass, if  sown  in  the  mom  hs 
of  March  or  April,  as  the  sun  is  then  powerful  enough 
to  germinate  the  seeds  freely.  Such  things  as  Cockscombs 
and  Balsams  make  capital  greenhouse  pot  plants  ; so  also 
do  Petunias,  Mignonette,  Stocks,  and  even  Asters,  if  the 
latter  are  planted  out  into  the  open  ground  in  May,  and 
lifted  into  pots  just  when  coming  into  bloom.  The  dwarf 
double  Larkspurs,  Portulacas,  Oodetia  I.ady  Albemarle, 
Tagetes  signata  pumila.  Phlox  Druramondi,  with  a few 
ornamental  Grasses,  such  as  Briza  maxima  and  Agrostis 
nebulosa,  and  also  Isolepis  gracilis,  &c.  These,  if  well 
grown,  w ill  serve  to  make  a cool  greenhouse  very  gay  all 
through  the  summer  and  autumn. 

3352  — Orchis  foliosa  {Anirtfeur)  —This plant  oomes 
from  the  Island  of  Madeira;  indeed,  I thirrk  this  is  the 
only  spot  on  which  it  is  found,  and  it  thrives  well  with  me 
in  a cold  frame.  Indeed,  I used  to  have  a lot  of  it,  which 
stood  in  a border  between  the  houses  for  several  year, 
with  nothing  but  a layer  of  Sphagnum  to  cover  them, 
and  every  year  they  flowered  beautifully.  But  during 
such  a winter  as  we  have  had  this  season,  you  have  done 
perfectly  right  in  keeping  the  pots  in  a cool  greenhouse, 
and  if  all  goes  well,  they  should  flower  about  June.  It 
usually  grows  some  18  inches  or  2 feet  high,  and  the  spike 
bears  many  flowers,  which  are  purple,  much  spotted  with  a 
darker  shade  of  the  same  colour ; but  like  our  own  native 
species  of  this  genus,  the  colour  is  variable.  They  should 
have  been  potted  in  the  late  autumn. 


NAMES  OE  PLANTS  AND  FRUITS. 

Any  communicatiojis  respecting  plants  or  fruits 
sent  to  name  should  always  accompany  the  parcel,  which 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  Gardbnino  Illus- 
trated, 37,  Southampt on-street.  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Names  of  plants.— ^aines.-l,  Aphelandra  lioezli ; 
2,  Aulhurium  floribundum  ; 3,  Eranthemum  pulchellum  ; 
4,  Toxicophlan  spectabilis ; 5,  Scepbanophysum  (Ruellia) 
Baikiei;B,Scuttellatia  Ventenati.  - — IP.  Jones. — 4,Begonia 
manicata.  The  ferns  were  all  steiile  fronds.  You  really 

must  send  again  when  fertile. IP.  IP.  G.— 1,  A form  of 

Dendrobium  heterocarpum,  aswell  as  we  can  make  out. 

'Ihe  Lymes. — Cannot  name  from  leaves  only. G.  N.  D. 

— 1,  Plalyoerium  stemmaria  ; 2,  Adiautum  pulvenilen- 
tum  ; 3,  Davaliia  pentapfi)  11a  ; 4,  Doedia  aspeta  ; 5,  Sela- 
ginella  africana  ; 6.  Litobiochia  spenulifr  ra  ; 6,  Klapho- 

glossum  viscosum. J.  B. — 1,  Gocdiera  Uawsoniana; 

2,  Macodes  Petola.  L.  hi.  G — Cannot  name 

garden  varieties  of  Dracienas. J.  ileelcins.—l.  The 

Australian  Pitcher-plant  (Cephalolus  follicularis) ; 

2,  Maranta  Mackoyana  ; 3,  Fkus  Parcelli ; 4,  Anlhericum 

variegatum. G.  B.—  l,  Asplenium  alatum  ; 2,  Phlebo- 

dium  sporodooarpum ; 3,  Lycopodium  cernuum  ; 4,  Blech- 

num  longifolium  ; 5,  Plalyloma  atropurpurea David 

Scott.— A very  good  Catlleya  Triante ; 2,  Lselia  anceps 

Percivaliana ; 3,  Masdevallia  tiiangularis. Fern. — 

1,  Send  fertile  frond;  2,  Adianfum  concinnum  latum; 

3,  Ophiopogon  .Taburan  variegatus ; 4,  Aspidistra  lurida 

variegata T.  P.—Aa  Orchid,  CcBlogyne  cristata. 

There  will  be  a note  on  its  culture  in  next  issue  of  Garden- 
ing, March  7th. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Betsy. — There  is  a long  and  excellent  article  on  “ Lettuce 
culture  ” in  Gardening,  Feb.  21st,  page  725. 

Catalogues  received.— Parm  Seeds.  E.  Webb  & 

Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. Select  Farm  Seeds. 

Dickson’s  Limited,  Royal  Seed  Warehouse,  Chester. 


POULTRY  AND  RABBITS. 


QUERIES. 

3353. — Fowls  for  profit.— What  are  the  best  fowls 
to  keep  for  profit  7 I have  been  advised  to  have  Minorcas, 
Andalusians,  cross-breds,  or  La  Fleche.  Which  are  the 
best  of  these,  and  are  there  any  better  kinds  for  eggs  as 
well  as  table?  If  I have  cross-breds,  which  are  Ihe  best? 
The  soil  here  is  clay,  so  would  not  suit  Dorkings.  I should 
prefer  a breed  which  does  not  sit.  Ought  I to  keep  a few 
hens  of  another  kind  to  sit?— Iota. 

3354. — Fowls  for  laying  and  table  use.— 
Would  “ Doulting  ” please  give  me  the  names  of  best  breeds 
of  fowls— pure  and  mixed— in  order  to  have  good  layers  and 
table  fowls?  I would  like  non-sitters,  if  possible.— Svden- 
ham. 

REPLIES. 

3073.— Poultry  farming.— “ Tiny  Tim” 
must  be  careful  not  to  depend  too  much  upon 
any  figures  whicli  might  be  laid  before  her,  for 


none  of  them  might  apply  to  cases  such  as  hers. 
She  must  also  weigh  carefully  any  suggestions 
as  to  site,  modes  of  laying  out  ground,  and  so 
on.  In  reply  to  her  first  question,  I would  say, 
choose  a sheltered  spot  on  dry  ground  as  near  a 
railway  station  as  possible.  The  quality  of  the 
Grass  land  need  not  be  first  class  ; a sandy 
pasture  would  be  as  suitable  as  the  deepest 
loam,  and  probably  more  so.  Avoid  damp  spots 
or  sites  which  lie  on  heavy  clay,  for  both  will 
have  disastrous  effects  on  tender  breeds  of  fowls. 
2.  You  must  not  rely  on  any  single  breed  to 
supply  all  your  wants.  If  I were  about  to  start 
in  a business  of  the  kind,  I should  take  care  to 
get  up  several  breeds  more  particularly  suited 
for  interlaying,  such  as  Langshans,  Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons,  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  Brahmas ; 
whilst  in  the  spring  and  summer,  when  most 
of  the  foregoing  are  broody,  I should  depend 
principally  on  Leghorns,  Andalusians,  and 
Minorcas,  none  of  which,  as  a rule,  give  much 
trouble  as  sitters.  A poultry  farmer  should 
not  rely  on  eggs  entirely  as  a source  of  income, 
but  should  produce  table  fowls  as  well.  None 
of  the  breeds  I have  named  are  really  first-class 
table  birds,  and  the  best  thing  to  do  would  be 
to  cross  them  with  the  Indian  Game,  Dork- 
ing, or  Houdan  cock;  either  of  which  would 
produce  a splendid  bird.  3.  As  to  the  cost  of 
2,500  fowls,  it  is  not  easy  to  procure  so  large  a 
number  in  any  district,  and  when  they  are 
brought  from  a distance  the  carriage  must  be 
added.  Under  any  circumstances,  I do  not  think 
the  cost  can  be  put  lower  than  four  shillings  a 
head,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  birds  would  cost 
more,  if  good  bred  ones  were  selected.  No  one 
who  knows  his  business  would  attempt  to  buy 
so  largely  at  this  season,  but  wait  until  the 
summer  is  farther  advanced.  4.  An  easy  way  to 
calculate  the  cost  of  food  is  to  charge  each 
adult  fowl  three  half-pence  a week  all  the  year 
round.  The  outlay  need  not  be  so  large  as  this 
if  care  is  taken  to  avoid  waste.  5.  It  is  difficult 
toestimatethe  labour  required  onoccasionsof  this 
kind,  as  so  much  depends  on  the  assistance  actu- 
ally rendered  by  the  master  and  mistress,  and 
the  labour  involved  in  marketing  the  produce.  A 
really  active  hand  could  attend  to  hundreds, 
if  he  understood  his  work.  (5.  An  acre  is  usually 
considered  to  be  well-stocked  if  it  carries  a hun- 
dred birds,  but  this  number  can  be  exceeded  if 
the  runs  are  made  of  medium  size — say,  six  or 
eight  to  the  acre.  Of  course,  this  adds  to  the 
outlay  of  fencing.  7.  Each  hen  should  pro- 
duce from  120  eggs  upwards  per  annum,  but 
this  depends  on  the  strain.  8.  You  cannot  do 
better  than  use  some  of  the  specially  prepared 
poultry  foods,  with  Barley-meal,  sharps.  Wheat, 
Barley,  and  Buckwheat.  9.  The  houses  are  best 
made  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  the 
fowls  intended  for  each  run,  as  above  described — 
say,  twenty  or  thereabouts,  and  they  should  be 
portable.  A note  as  to  the  shape  of  the  house 
and  its  fittings  would  occupy  the  space  required 
for  an  answer  to  an  ordinary  query.  10.  On 
this  subject  little  can  be  said,  for  only  one  who 
can  inspect  the  land  can  form  any  idea  as  to  its 
value,  but  as  I have  already  said,  really  first- 
class  land,  from  an  agricultual  point  of  view,  is 
not  required.  Poultry  manure  is  a valuable 
fertiliser,  but  at  present  there  is  not  much 
demand  for  it.  This,  no  doubt,  would  be 
altered  if  a constant  supply  could  be  maintained. 
If  “ Tiny  Tim  ” requires  further  advice  I shall 
be  pleased  to  give  it,  but  she  must  not  ask  too 
many  questions  at  once,  for  the  Editor’s  space  is 
limited.  — Doulting. 

3010.— Fowls  foi‘  South  Yorkshire. 

— Scotch  Greys  are  usually  considered  to  be  the 
most  useful  variety  found  in  the  “ anyvariety” 
class  at  poultry  shows.  As  their  name  implies, 
they  are  chiefly  found  in  Scotland,  where  they 
are  veiy  popular,  and  often  called  the  Scotch 


Dorking.  Tlie  hens  are  fair  layers,  and,  if 
hatched  at  the  proper  season  and  selected  from 
good  laying  stock,  might  be  expected  to  lay 
during  an  average  winter.  2.  The  hens  are 
certainly  good  sitters  and  mothers  ; but  they  do 
not  becoiiie  broody  very  frequently,  as  many 
sitting  varieties  do.  3.  The  proper  way  to  pro- 
cure eggs  would  be  by  advertising  in  some  pape  r 
which  devotes  a portion  of  its  space  to  poultry 
matters.  4.  I should  consider  Scotch  Greys  to 
be  sufficiently  hardy  to  thrive  in  South  York- 
shire. The  breed  is  naturally  hardy,  and  can 
be  recommended  as  a good  all-round  one.  It 
stands  the  Scottish  climate  better  than  most 
fowls,  but  this  might  be  expected,  since  it  has 
received  considerable  attention  for  many  years 
in  that  part  of  the  kingdom. — Doulting. 

2874  —Poultry  for  winter  laying.— 
I should  like  to  say  a word  confirming  the  view 
of  “ Doulting  ” and  “ D.  P.”  in  reply  to  “ J.  L.” 
The  Langshau  cannot  be  praised  too  much  as  a 
winter  layer  and  for  general  hardiness  ; but, 
like  all  feathered-leg  breeds,  they  do  best  on  a 
light  soil.  If  “J.  L.  ” is  on  a cold,  damp,  or 
stiff  soil,  I should  prefer  Wyandotte  or  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  both  of  which  have  clean  legs, 
and  are  equally  hardy.  Tho  above  being  broody 
breeds,  of  course  “ J.  L.”  would  expect  to  liave 
fewer  e^s  during  the  twelve  months  than  from 
a non-sitting  breed.  I find  a fair  average  of 
good-laying,  broody  hens  against  non-broody 
birds  gives  about  forty  eggs  less  per  annum 
from  the  broody  breeds  than  from  those  who 
appear  to  have  no  maternal  instincts.  The  very 
best  layers  will  not,  in  my  opinion,  exceed  the 
following  in  twelve  months  : Broody,  150  to 
180  ; non-broody,  ISO  to  220.  At  least,  this  is 
my  experience.  If  white  eggs  had  not  leen 
objected  to,  1 should  advise  two  breeds  in 
equal  munbers — say,  Langshan,  Wyandotte,  or 
Rock  for  sitters  ; and  Minorca,  Redcap,  or 
Leghorn.  Early  pullets  of  the  Minorca  and 
Redcap  would  hay  during  the  winter,  and  after 
Januaty  to  moulting  time  all  would  be  in  full 
layq  and  give  far  more  eggs  than  the  same 
number  of  the  former-named  birds.  A pen  of 
forty  Minorca  pullets,  hatched  here  last 
February,  March,  and  April,  have  been  yield- 
ing daily,  for  some  time,  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
eggs.  Of  course,  the  birds  have  been  well  cared 
for.  (This  during  December  and  January.) 
My  hobbies  are  gardening  and  poultiy,  and  of 
the  latter  I keep  nine  pens,  including  all  the 
above-named  breeds,  and  from  my  experience  I 
should  say,  for  the  purpose  of  “ J.  L. ,”  that  the 
varieties  named  form  the  cream  of  the  faney. 
If  “J.  L.”  likes  to  send  particulars  of  bis 
soil,  run,  and  location,  I shall  be  very  happy  to 
send  him  any  information  I possess. — Jno.  A. 
James. 


BIRDS. 

3355. — Budgerigars.— Would  anjone  kindly  say 
what  sized;oage  is  best  for  these  birds  to  breed  in,  and  if  a 
bow-window  is  suitable,  or  is  a more  quiet  place  prefer- 
able ? — M.  A.  R. 

3356. — Blackbird  after  moulting.— I would  te 
much  obliged  to  “A.  G.  Butler,”  and  others,  as  how  to 
best  to  treat  my  blackbird,  who  moulted  last  November, 
but  has  no  feathers  on  its  head  or  neck  yet?  What  is 
best  to  give  him  to  produce  them  ? He  gets  the  best  food 
I can  give  him,  and  cats  heartily. — Tom  Griititiis. 

3357. — Pigeon  sitting.— I have  two  pigeons  (cock 
and  hen),  which  I got  from  Norwich  some  short  time  ago. 
The  hen  has  laid  four  eggs,  and  is  now  sitting  them.  Will 
anyone  kindly  say  it  they  are  hatched  will  sfie  hiing 
the  young  ones  all  up  ? They  are  partitioned  off,  and  the 
other  birds  cannot  possibly  gain  access— Thomas  W 
Kirk. 


BEES. 

3358.— Dislodging  bees  from  the  roof  of  a 
hive.— What  is  the  best  way  of  dislodging  bees  from  the 
roof  of  a hive,  where  they  have  been  since  last  June,  when 
they  swarmed,  owing  to  the  partition  blanket  being  for- 
gotten? And  what  time  of  year  ought  it  to  be  done  ? Is  it 
necessary  to  move  the  comb  as  well?  And  how  can  it  be 
done?- A Novice. 
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